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AH    ORIOINAL  NOVEL, 
Specially  Written  by 
MISS  BRADDON, 
AHOior  of  "Lady  Audle-i/s  Secret,"  "Strangers  and 
Pilgrims,"  <kc. 

[all  rights  beserved.] 
^  "  CHAPTER  I. 

.  ■  FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 

Doep  in  the  green  heart  of  one  of  the  most  pastoral 
{3ures  in  England  nestled  the  village  of  Hedingham. 
Wt  was  a  hilly  country,  and  Hedingham  lay  at  the 
bertioia  of  an  irr^ular  basin,  nor  in  all  the  parish 
oonid  you  have  found  half-a-dozen  acres  of  level  ground- 
Ondbaa-ds — and  the  Hedingham  orchards  were  many 
Vad  glorious — g.irdens,  meadows,  common  lands, 
til  sloped  and  unduluted,aa  if  the  mighty  waves  of  a 
Btonn-tossed  ocean  had  suddenly  been  transformed 
boto  solid  earth.  Great  must  have  been  those  volcanic 
conrvukions  which  resulted  finally  in  Hedingham. 
GcologiutB  had  their  various  theories  on  the  subject, 
but  the  Hodiugham  people  troubled  themselves  not  at 
all  thereupon.  So  long  as  cherries  and  apples  ripened 
in  the  orchards  sloping  to  the  southern  sun,  or  fronting 
the.  later  glory  of  the  west — so  long  .fts  all  went  well  in 
fariiyavd  and  barn,  piggeries  and  hen-coops,  Heding- 
faam  was  content. 

It  wae  a  prospcroux-luoking,  well-kept  village,  im- 
portant enough  to  blossom  into  a  town  perchance  by- 
and-by,  under  favouring  circumstances.  Su-  Aubrey 
Peitiam,  who  owned  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
hereabouts,  was  a  rich  man  and  a  liberal  landlord,  but 
a  stfict  one.  The  plaster  walk  of  all  the  Hedingham 
cottages  were  as  white  as  frequent  whitewash  could 
saakc  them.  The  fences  and  gates  of  Hedingham 
knew  not  dilapidation.  In  Sir  Aubrey's  absence — and 
he  was  very  often  absent  irom  the  vast  and  gloomy 
pUo  which  called  him  master — his  steward's  keen  eye 
overlooked  Hedingham,  and  seemed  ubiqviitous  as  the 
eye  of  Providence  itself.  Nothing  ever  escaped  thai, 
searching  gaze,  and  thus  dirt  and  disorder  seemed  uu' 
known  at  Hedingham. 

There  was  no  pleasanter  spot  than  this  village  of 
Hetjingham  on  a  summer's  day.  Through  the  village 
etreet  there  ran  a  broad,  swift  stream,  into  whose  clear 
waters  weary  steeds  plunged  their  tired  limbs,  and  the 
very  sight  and  sound  of  which  gave  freshness  to  the 
exhausted  pedestrian.  One  might  write  a  chapter 
about  the  green  lanes  that  surrounded  Hedingham,  and 
the -far-spreading  curtain  of  shade  afforded  by  ancient 
chestnuts  and  mighty  elms,  which  gave  a  park-like 
aspect  to  the  meadow  land  hereabouts,  the  Hedingham 
farmers  having  happily  not  yet  been  awakened  to  the 
necessity  of  stubbing  up  every  decent  tree  on  theii- 
land. 

This  green  and  fertile  village  was  not  far  from  the 
barren  sea.  From  the  summit  of  yonder  hill,  now 
golden  with^one  and  broom,  the  eye  might  sweep 
across  another  fair  valley  to  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean. 
In  this  west  of  England  the  very  seashore  is  verdant, 
and  the  rich  we«dth  of  the  land  seems  almost  to  run 
over  into  the  water. 

•  T 

-.'XiOok  at  Hedingham  this  evenirig,  by  the  low  liKtt 


of  the  setting  sun,  sinking  gloriously  beliind  that 
dense  screen  of  yew  and  cypress  yonder  in  the  chiu-ch- 
yard.  The  first  scene  of  this  drama  opens  in  a  garden 
only  divided  from  the  churchyard  by  a  low  stone  wall 
and  a  thick  hedge  of  neatly-ti  immed  yew,  which  rises 
tall  and  dark  above  the  grey  stone — the  garden  of  the 
village  school.  Mr.  Carew,  the  schoolmaster,  says  it  is 
a  hard  thing  to  live  so  near  the  churchyard,  and  to 
look  out  of  one's  window  the  first  thing  every  mor- 
uing  upon  crumbling  old  headstones,  skulls,  and  cross- 
bones  ;  but  then  Mr.  Carew  is  a  gentleman  not  prone 
to  take  life  pleasantly.  A  painter  could  hardly  ima- 
gine anj-thing  more  picturesque  than  the  old  Norman 
church,  to  whose  massive  walls  and  square  tower  time 
has  given  such  rich  variety  of  hue  ;  that  spacious 
churchyard,  with  its  diflerent  levels,  its  noble  old  trees, 
and-its  crumbling  mausoleum.",  tlirough  whose  loosened 
stonework  the  sinuous  ivy  creeps  at  will,  a  gi  eeu,  living 
thing,  pushing  its  fresh  growth  into  the  secret  cham- 
bers of  decay. 

James  Carew  has  no  eye  for  the  picturesque,  or  it 
may  be  that,  though  the  picture  is  fail-  to  look  upon,  he 
may  have  had  just  a  little  too  much  of  it.  For  fifteen 
slow  years  he  has  been  schoolmaster  at  Hedingham. 
He  has  seen  the  boys  he  taught  when  he  first  assumed 
the  office  grow  into  men,  and  marry,  and  rear  sons  of 
their  owu  for  him  to  teach.  He  is  grinding  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  into  a  serond  generation,  and  in 
all  those  fifteen  years  his  own  life  has  grown  no  whit 
brighter.  The  passage  of  time  lias  not  profitc<l  him  so 
much  as  an  increase  of  five  [lounds  a  year  to  his  scanty 
wage.  Long  service  counts  for  very  Httle  with  the 
authorities  of  Hedingham.  Indeed,  there  aie  some 
who  grudge  Ja<ae3  Carew  his  meagre  stipend,  and  begin 
to  wonder  whether  the  parish  t  choolmaster  is  not  get- 
ting past  his  work. 

Still,  there  ha?  been  one  cluuige  in  those  fifteen 
years— a  change  which  would  have  brightened  life  for 
some  men,  although  James  Carew  has  been  indifferent 
to  it.  His  only  daughter— hi.-  only  child,  indeed — has 
grown  from  a  child  to  a  woman.  She  was  a  plump,  fair- 
haired  lassie  of  five  years  old  when  he  brought  her  to 
this  quiet  home.  She  is  now  a  woman,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged beauty  of  Hedingham.  She  might  reign  by  the 
same  right  divine  iii  a  much  larger  place  than  Heding- 
ham, for  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  rarer  beauty  than 
that  of  Sylvia  Car^w. 

She  stands  by  the  rustic  garden  gate  in  the  sunset, 
talking  to  her  father,  owing  no  factitious  charm  to 
costume  in  that  well-washed  lavender  musUn  and 
plain  black  straw  hat,  but  peerlessly  beautiful.  Per 
haps  the  greatest  attraction  of  her  beauty  Hes  in  its 
supreme  originality.  She  resembles  no  other  woman 
one  remembers,  but  in  looking  at  her  one  has  a  vague 
recollection  of  seeing  such  a  face  somewhere  in  an  old 
Flemish  picture.  The  features  have  tke  delicate  regu 
larity  of  a  Greek  statue.  The  nose,  straight  and  finely 
chiselled,  the  upper  lip  short,  the  motith  a  Cupid's  bow, 
but  the  lips  somewhat — the  veriest  trifle — thinner 
than  they  should  be  for  perfection  ;  the  chin  short, 
round,  and  dimpled,  the  foreheiid '  low  aad  broad,  the 
shape  of  the  face  an  oval.  So  much  for  features  and 
outline  which  belong  to  aB  established  sc-hool  'of 
beautj, 


The  colou7  ing  is  more  striking.  Sylvia  is  exquisi- 
tely fair — that  alabaster  fairness — with  no  more  bloom 
than  the  heart  of  a  blush  rose — which  is  in  itself 
almost  sufficient  for  beauty.  But  this  complexion, 
which  by  itself  might  be  an  insipid  loveliness,  is  re- 
lieved by  eyes  of  darkest,  deepest  hazel  ;  that  liquid 
brown  which  the  old  Italian  masters  knew  so  well  how 
to  paint ;  ej'es  of  surpassing  softness,  of  incompai-able 
beauty.  Her  hair  is  of  a  much  paler  shade,  yet  a 
.shade  of  the  same  colour.  But  here  the  rich  warm 
brown  has  a  tinge  of  reddish  gold,  and  her  female 
critics  aver  that  Sylvia  has  red  hair.  They  do  not  deny 
her  beauty.  That  is  beyond  criticism.  They  merely 
allege  the  fact.  Sylvia's  hair  is  red.  "  Miss  Carew  is 
pleasant  and  soft-spoken  enough,"  says  Miss  Bordock, 
the  baker's  daughter,  "  but  I  never  did  trust  no  one 
with  red  hair.  They're  a  most  always  double-faoed." 
Whether  Sylvia  was  double-faced  or  not  time  must 
shoW: 

Her  father  .stood  beside  her  at  tlie  woodeti  gate,-  a 
newspaper  in  his  hand.  There  was  little  resemblance 
between  them,  and  one  could  see  that  if  Sylvia  in- 
herited her  beauty  from  any  progenitor  it  muet  liava 
been  to  the  matemal  hne  she  was  indebted.  Mr. 
Carew  had  a  hooked  nose,  a  somewhat  receded  chin 
and  faded  grey  eyes,  wMch  may  have  once  been  hand- 
some. He  had  a  worn  look,  as  of  premature  age'  and 
one  could  imagine  him  the  ill-preserved  ru!«  of  a  hand- 
some man.  His  dress  was*  slovenly,  but  the  delicate 
white  hand  and  taper  fingers,  the  small  foot,  the  ge- 
neral air  and  bearing,  were  those  of  a  man  who,  what- 
ever he  might  be  now,  had  once  written  himself  down 
gentleman.  *  - 

"  Where  are  you  going,  child,"  he  asked,  in  a  tone 
that  was  almost  a  complaint.  •'  It's  strange  that  you 
must  be  always  gadding  just  at  the  time  that  1  am  at 
leisure." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  care  particularly  about  my  com- 
pany, papa,  if  I  do  stay -at  home,"  rephed  Sylvia  coolly. 
They  were  not  a  very  affectionate  father  and  daughter. 
"And  it's  dull  indoors  on  such  an  evening  as  this.  One 
might  as  well  be  in  that  ivy-gro^nTi  old  tomb  yonder 
of  theDe  Bossinnys,  and  Ufe  over  and  done  with." 

You  might  read  the  newspaper  to  me  at  least,  and 
spare  my  poor  old  eyes  a  little.  They're  tried  hard 
enough  aU  day." 

"  Other,  people  are  almost  young  at  fifty/" 
"  Papa.    Why  is  it  that  you  seem  so  old  f  asked 
the  girl,  in  a  speculative  tone,  as  if  she  were  consi- 
dering a  fact  in  natural  history. 

"  Compare  my  life — for  the  last  fifteen  years — with 
the  lives  of  other  people,  and  you  won't  be  so  foolisb 
as  to  repeat  your  question,  Sylvia.  I  should  feel  young 
enough  and  seem  young  enough,  too,  I  dare  say,  if  1 
were  as  rich  as  Su-  Aubrey  Perriam." 

The  father  sighed,  and  the  daughter  echoed  his  sigh, 
as  if  the  very  mention  of  the  ford  of  the  soil  werfl 
provocative  of  melancholy  thought. 

"  Yes,  it  mtist  be  a  grand,  thing  to  be  ricb,"  said 
Sylvia,  "  especiajl j  for  people  who  have  had  some  ex- 
perience of  poverty.  Those  people  who  are  born  riol 
seem  to  have  a  very  dim  idea  of  the  enjoyment  thej 
'dight  get  out  of  their  money.  They  dawdle  througl 
iife  in  a  sleepy  sort  of  way,  and  fritter  away  tixes 
wfiEiltU  upou  a  kerd  pf  eery^nts,  and  9U  fo?ae  gre« 
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ugly  house,  iu  which  they  are  little  more  than  a  cypher. 
Kow,  if  I  were  rich,  the  world  would  hardly  be  big 
enough  for  me.  I'd  roam  from  countiy  to  country.  I'd 
climb  mountains  that  no  one  ever  climbed  before.  I'd 
myke  my  name  famous  in  half  a  dozen  different  way3_ 

I'd  "  breaking  down  with  a  sudden  sigh,  "  but  I 

daresKiy  I  never  shall  be  anything  but  a  village  school- 
master's daughter,  or  a  village  schoolmistress,  so  it' 
worse  than  foolish  to  talk  of  happiness  or  riches." 

The  hazel  eyes  had  brightened  while  she  talked  of 
what  she  would  do  with  wealth  ;  they  were  cloudevl 
now  ;  and  .she  looked  at  the  rosy  light  beyond  that  dark 
screen  of  cypress  with  a  face  that  was  full  of  gloomy 
thought — strangely  beautiful  even  in  its  gloom,  though 
with  a  sinister  beauty. 

"  You  need  not  be  a  village  schoolmistress  unless  you 
are  a  gi-eater  simpleton  than  I  take  you  to  be,"  said 
her  father,  who  had  been  in  no  manner  disturbed  by 
her  rhapsody.  He  had  unfolded  lu.s  newspaper  v.'hile 
she  was  speaking — a  London  paper  which  reached  this 
remote  world  at  sunset.  "With  your  good  looks  you 
are  bound  to  make  a  good  maniage." 

"  What,  at  Hedingham  ?"  cried  Sylvia,  with  a  scorn- 
ful laugh.  "Pray,  who  is  the  wandering  prince  who 
is  to  find  me  at  Hedingham  ?  I  nm  afraid  princes  of 
that  kind  only  exi.st  in  fairy  tales."  ■  ( 

"  Nonsense,  Sylvia.  Every  pretty  woman  has  her 
chance  if  she  has  but  patience  to  wait  for  it,  but  tea 
out  of  every  dozen  week  themselves  by  marrj'ing 
scamps  or  paupers  before  they  are  out  of  their  teens.  I 
hope  you,  Sylvia,  have  too  much  sense  to  make  that 
kind  of  mistake." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Sylvia;  "indeed,  I  mean  to  be  pru- 
dence itself,  and  wait  for  the  prince.  Have  I  not 
drained  the  cup  of  poverty  to  the  very  dregs  ?  Believe 
me,  papa,  I  don't  want  to  wear  washed  gowns, and  last 
summer's  bonnets  qviite  all  ruy  life."  -  :  ' 

•  She  looked  down  at  her  faded  muslin  contemp- 
tuously as  she  spoke.  She  had  all  the  feminine  long- 
ing for  bright  colours  and  fashionably-made  dres.ses — 
though  the  finest  shops  she  kjiew  were  those  in  Monk- 
hampton,  the  neighbouring  market  tov/n,  and  the  best 
dressed  women  she  had  ever  seen  were  the  Misses 
Toynbee's,  the  retired  woollen  manufact\irer's  daugh- 
ters, who,  it  wasfaintly  rumoured,  had  once  had  dresses 
straight  fi-om  Paris. 

"  By  the  way,"  she  I'Bsumed  presently,  after  a  paitse, 
"talking  of  good  marriages,  I  wonder  if  you  would  call 
Mr.  Standen  a  good  match  for  anyone.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  myself,  of  course." 

'•■  I  am  glad  you're  not,"  retorted  her  father,  shai-jjy, 
but  without  lifting  Ms  eyes  from  the  newspaper,  "  for 
Edmund  Standen  would  be  a  very  bad  match  for  you. 
His  father  left  every  ^Cre  and  every  sixpence  he  had  to 
leave  to  his  wido'v — for  her  to  dispa-se  of  it  as  she 
thinks  best ;  and  her  son  is  entirely  at  her  mei-ey.  He's 
an  only  son,  you'll  say,  and  to  whom  else  could  she 
leave  her  money.  She  might  leave  it  to  her  daughter 
— who,  I  have  heard,  was  always  the  favourite ;  and 
depend  upon  it  she  will  leave  it  to  the  daughter  if  the 
eon  offends  her." 

"By  a  fooli.sh  maniage,  for  instance." 

"By  marrying  anyone  she  disapproves  of.  And  ."he's 
a  starched  madam — bigoted — and  will  be  uncom- 
moniy  hard  to  please.  I  daresay  she  means  him  for 
that  little  girl  who  lives  wi;h  her — Miss — Miss  Roch- 
dale." 

Sylvia  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  made  a  wry 
face,  as  if  Miss  Rochdale  were  a  very  inferior  order  of 
being. 

"  I  .shouldn't  think  he  would  ever  marry  her,"  she 
said,  "  even  to  please  his  mother,  whom,  I  believe,  he 
worships.  In  the  first  place  her  name  is  Esther.  Fancy 
anyone  falling  in  love  with  an  Esther — and  in  the  next 
place  she's  dowdy  to  a  degree  that  is  next  door  to  ug- 
liness." 

"  I've  never  taken  particular  notice  of  her,"  re])lied" 
Mr.  Carew,  "  but  1  believe  she  has  money.    Her  father 


was  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service— a  judge,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  She  was  bom  in  Bengal,  and  sent  over 
to  the  Standen's  when  she  was  three  or  four  years  old. 
The  mother  was  some  relation  of  Mr.  Standen's,  I 
tlunk — and  after  toiluig  and  money-scraping  out  in 
Calcutta  for  twenty  years,  Mr.  Rochdale  died  on  the 
eve  of  his  retuin — the  common  close  of  an  Indian  ca- 
reer— leaving  his  daughter  w^U  piovided  for. 
"  I  wish  you  had  gone  to  India,  papa.", 
"  To  die  there  !  Thanks  for  so  affectionate  a  -wish." 
"  No,  no,  of  course  I  don't  mean  that,"  answered 
the}  girl  somewhat  lightly,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  de- 
tail. But  I  do  wish  you  had  found  some  position 
more  fitted  to  your  talents,  for  I  know  you  are  very 
clever,  even  at  the  other  end  of  the  world.  So  many 
men  strike  out  paths  for  them.selves,  begin  life  with  so 
few  chances,  and  end  in  the  loftie.-it  stations.  I  have 
read  the  biographies  of  such  men,  and  never,  without 
wondering  how  you  could  tamely  submit  toenduietht 
life  you  have  led  here,  to  waste  your  keen  intellect  m 
the  drudgery  of  a  village  school  for  fifteen  long  use- 
less years." 

she  s})oke  with  a  suppressed  p;i.ssion  in  her  tone,  for 
there  were  times  when  she  felt  undutifully  angiy  at 
the  thought  of  her  father's  ignominious  career.  IS'ot 
so  easily  would  she  have  submitted  to  a  life  uf  ob- 
scurity, had  heaven  made  her  a  man. 

"  The  men  you  read  of  may  have  begun  life  vith 
one  qualification  which  I  did  not  possess  when  I  be- 
gan my  career  in  this  place,"  said  her  father  coldly, 
still  without  looking  from  the  newspaper.  ' 

"  Wljat  qualification  ?"  she  asked  eagerly. 

"Never  mind  what.  Enough  that  1  am  what. I  am. 
yfhy  seek  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  a  life  that  holds  no 
ray  of  hope.  You  say  you  know  that  I  have  talents. 
If  you  do  know  that  you  must  know  that  I  should  not 
have  eadvired  such  a  life  as  this  cou.d  I  have  put  those 
talents  to  better  use.  I  did  not  begin  the  world  p.s  a 
village  schoolmaster.  The  life  you  have  seen  is  only  the 
miseralile  remnant  of  an  earlier  existence." 

"  And  that  was  a  little  brighter,  eh,  papa  ?".  ^ 

"  Yes,  child,  that  was  pleasant  enough  while'  it 
la.sted.'' 

"  And  what  was  the  misfortune  which  altered  your 
circumstances  ?" 

"  You've  asked  me  that  Question  befoi-e  to-day,  Syl- 
via, and  I  have  told  you  that  the  past  is  a  subject  I 
don'£' wish  to  talk  about.  Be  kind  enough  to  remember 
tliat  in  future.  " 

The  girl  gave  a  short  discontented  sigh,  but  said 
nothing. 

"  You  have  not  answered  -nvj  question,"  said  her 
father.    "  Where  are  yovi  going  '!" 

"  Only  for  a  walk  in  the  lanes  with  Ali«e  Cook  and 
Mary  Peter.'' 

"  I  wonder  yon  can  care  about  associating  with  a 
sexton's  daughter  and  a  dressmaker." 

"  Have  I  anyboily  else  to  associate  with,  papa  ? 
What  would  the  young  ladies  of  Hedingham  think  if 
I  aspired  to  their  company  ?  ^^^ly,  I  dare  say  they 
expect  me  to  drop  a  cui  tsy  when  I  meet  them,  Uke  the 
school  children."  She  drew  herself  up  to  her  fnllest 
height  and  looked  like  an  outraged  queen  at  the  very 
idea  of  these  people's  insolence.  Then,  in  a  more  in<lif- 
fereut  tone,  she  went  on:  "  You  don't  suppose  I  care 
for  Alice  or  Mary.  But  they'ie  better  than  nobody, 
and  they  think  a  great  deal  of  me.  "\Miat  is  that  you 
told  me  Cicsar  said — better  to  reign  in  a  village  than 
serve  in  Rome.  I'd  rather  have  such  friends  as  those, 
who  look  up  to  me,  than  be  asked  to  tea  in  a  patron- 
ising way  by  the  Vicar's  daughters,  who  din  the  school 
into  my  ears  all  the  evening.  Mary  tells  me  about  the 
fashions,  and  helps  me  a  little  when  I  have  a  new  dress 
to  make  for  myself.  It  isn't  often  I  tn.aible  her.  And 
Alice  is  a  harmless  creature  enoiigh,  and  takes  no  liber- 
ties.   Besides  I  could  hardly  walk  about  alone." 

"  No,"  said  her  fathe;',  with  a  glance  at  the  fair  face. 
"  That  wouldn't  do.  Perhaps  you're  right.  Better  they 
than  no  one.    Be  sure  you're  nut  late." 

"  I'll  take  care,  papa.  AVe're  going  to  talk  over  the 
arrangements  for  tp-morrow." 

"  For  to-morrow  V' 

"  The  school  treat,  papa.  You  haven't  forgotten, 
surely  ?" 

"  To  be  sure.  Yes,  the  children's  tea  and  fancy  fair 
in  Harper's  field.  The  place  will  be  in  a  fine  hubbub, 
I  suppose." 

"  We're  to  have  the  band  from  Monkhampton,  and 
they  say  there  are  lots  of  people  coming  ;  county 
people,"  .added  the  girl.  "  Wedon't  oftenhave  a  glimpse 
of  the  world  atHedingham  ;"  and  then,  with  aprofound 
.■iigh,  "  I  dave  say  the  dresses  will  be  lovely.  And  think 
'of  my  ])oor  liist  year's  musUn,  which  has  gi  own  ever  so 
much  too  short  for  me." 


;     "  You've  grown,  I  suppose  you  mean,"  said  her 

■  father.  "  You  needn't  be  so  doleful  about  it.  New 
dressesdon't  make  good  looks,  and  no  man  whose  opinion 
is  worth  having  value  a  woman  for  her  gown.  It's  only 
you  women  who  appraise  one  another's  clothes^  and  sit 

i  in  judgment  upon  one  another's  bonnets." 

"  Yes,  papa,  but'  it's  hard  to  bear  scornful  looks,  and 
to  feel  the.stiuup  of  one's  jjoverty  branded  on  one's  back. 
I'm  sure  I  wouldn't  mind  how  I  pinched  or  scrapedin- 
doors.  I'd  eat  dry  bread  and  drink  water  if  I  coilld- 
only  make  a  decent  appearance  before  the  world."    -  -  ' 

"  Ah,  thaVti  a  woman's  notionof  comfort,"  said  Mr, 
Carew,  contemijtuousK'.  He  was  particular  abont  what 
h^'eat  ;  his  comfortable  little  six  o'clock  dinner  was 
the  one  bright  spot  in  his  day.  The  babble  and  tur- 
moil of  the  school  was  o^-er,  the  door  shut  upon  those 
av;ful  boys,  whom  he  loathed  with  an  unspeakable 
loathing,  thf;  table  laid  neatly  in  the  shsidy  parlour.  A 
cutlet  or  a  chicken,  a  httle  dish  of  ft-uit,  a  salad,  -and 
a  tumbler  of  cheap  claret  sufficed  hitn  ;  but  even  this 
modest  menu  cost  pionoj-  which  might  have  Vjeen  spared 
for  Sylvia's  wardrobe,  had  the  schbolawster  been 
content  to  eat  boiled  bacon  and  beans  like  his 
'  neighbours. 

Two  shrill  voices' sounded  in  the  still  Air,  and  two 
giiLs  emerged  fi'om'the  shaxioNvs  of  the  cypress  and  yewT 
and  came  by  the  narrow  churchyard  path  towards  the  •. 
gate  pf  Mr.  Carew's  garden  ;  twocommon-pl.Tx;e  looking  I 
damsiln  enough  it  must  be  donfesseA  ;  but  fresh  com- 
plexioned  and  frank-looking,  and  with  a  plea-saut  air  of  I 
the  country  about  them.  , 
"  Well,  Sylvia  !"  cried  !\Iary  Eeter,  the  elder  of  the  j 
two,  "  have  you  been  waiting  for  lu  ?" 

"Not  very  long — besides  I've  been  talking  to  papa 
— it  didn't  matter."  .  ' .  iia 

"  I.  had  the  dresses  to  finish  for  the  Miss  Toynbees.  ' 
I  wish  I  cc'M  have  kept  them  up  at  my  ])lace  to  show 
you,  but  the  lady's  m.aid  did  fidget  so.  She's  been  round 
three  times  since  dinner,  so  I  sr-nt  "em  immediately  I'd  ■' 
set  the  last  stitch,  and  all  I  hope  is  the  boy  won't  ttun-  '• 
ble  them.    Such  ducks  of  dresses,  Sylvia.    However,  ; 
you'll  see  them  to-moirow,  so  it's  all  the  .-iarne.  Clear 
white  grena,dine,  with  blue  satin  quiltings,'  and  blue 

■  silk  slips,  and  such  lace — real  Valenciennes,  and  seven 
shillings  a  yard  if  it  was  a  penny.    The  maid  seemed' 
afraid  I  should  eat  some  of  it,  she  was  no  sharp.  .  I  ^  : 
daresay  .-^Le'll  go  over  every  inch  with  a  yard  meSi- 
sure." 

Mr.  Carew  had  retreated  before  this  babble  .t'bout 
dressmaking.  He  had  not  even  troubled  himself  to  " 
respond  to  the  timid  salutations  of  the  two  (kunsele. 
But  for  similar  discourtesy,  Hedingham  had  long  ago 
set  him  down  as  a  proud  and  unfriendly  intiividual.  A  " 
good  master  enough  for  those  rude,  rough  boys,  who 
trembled  at  h's  frov.n  ;  but  a  perscm  whom  nobody 
cared  to  cultivate.  Yet  they  owned  that, ..although 
impolite,  he  had  the  aii-  and  beaiing  of  a  gentleman, 
and  that  his  discoui'tesy  seemed  sometimes  sheer  ab- 
sence of  mind.  He  had  seen  better  days,  said  the 
Hedinghamites,  and  his  temper  had  been  soured  by 
reverse  of  fortune.  Having  come  to  this  conclusion, 
his  simple-minded  neighbours  pitied  him,  and  showed 
what  kindne.'s  they  could  to  his  pretty  daughter. 

"  Come,  Sylvia,"  said  Alice  Cook,  "  it  will  be  dark 
before  we've  had  our  walk." 


CHAPTER  II. 
EDMUND  st,\:n"!:en'. 
It  was  in  the  very  flush  of  siunmer,  the  ripe,  rich 
month  of  July.  The  last  of  the  hay  had  been  carried, 
but  tangled  wisps  of  sweet-scented  grass  still  hung  here 
and  there  on  the  brambles  of  the  dog  roses,  in  the 
narrow  lanes  where  the  wagons  had  been  hard  pushed 
to  pass  between  luxuriant  boun  larie.^of  sloe  and  black- 
bei-ry,  wild  rose,  and  v.'oodbine.  This  particular  July 
had  begun  with  almost  tioi/ical  splendour.  The  ther- 
mometer (there  was  only  one  iu  the  vilkoge,  by  the 
way,  at  the  post-office  and  chemist's  shop)  had  been 
at  eighty  for  the  last  week,  and  even  after  sunset  there 
was  a  sultry  heat  hke  the  atmosj.here  of  a  hothouse. 
This  summer  glow  was  odorous  with  the  spicy  breath 
of  the  pines,  the  rich  perfume  of  clove  caj-nations,  the 
more  delicate  scent  of  bean  fields,  and  the  sweet  pea 
hedges  that  brightened  cottage  gardens.  For  an  utterly 
idle  existence — the  life  of  thosepigs,  for  instance,  which 
lay  flat  on  their  sides  on  the  pal  eh  of  grass  before  the 
farmyard  gate,  and  simply  revelled  in  the  sunshine — 
Hedinghiun  in  a  hot  summer  was  a  most  deUcious 
place,  a  very  valley  of  sensuous  delights.  But  for  the 
majority  of  mankind,  who  had  to  work  Lai-d,  this 
weather »was  a  trifle  too  warm.  The  farmers  looked 
across  the  fields  of  yellowing  corn  ;md thanked  God  for 
His  libeial  sunshine.  The  farmer's  men  wiped  the 
drops  of  toil  from  their  sunburnt  foreheads,  and  Ian- 
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gwished  for  a  double  allowance  of  cider.  Happy  those 
whose  work  lay  on  the  hill  tops,  whence  they  could 
gaze  on  the  wide,  cool  sea.  Happier  still,  or  so  it 
seemed  to  the  laudsmeu,  the  fishermen  yonder  far  out 
•upon  the  blue  se;x,  whoso  brown  sail  flapped  lazily  in 
the  f;unt  summer  wiad. 

The  three  girls  went  along  one  of  the  lanes  till  they 
came  to  a  meadow  on  the  slope  of  the  hill — a  meadow 
which  contained  some  of  the  finest  trees  about  . Heding- 
ham.  Here  they  seated  themselves  on  a  giassy  bank 
at  the  foot  of  a  vast  hor^e  chestnut — a  bank  famous  for 
primrases  in  .spring  time — not  without  some  jesting  in- 
sinnations  from  Sylvia  n  companioiLS. 

"  We  know  why  Sylvia  i.s  so  fond  of  this  field,  don't 
we,  Alice?"  said  Slai-y,  jocosely,  whereupon  Alice,  who 
was  not  loquacious,  nodded  aijd  giggled  inanely. 

"  I  don't  know  that  1  like  it  any  better  than  any 
other  ineadow,''  retui  ued  Sylvia  with  an  indifterent  air. 
"If  I  do.,  it  i.s'for  thesh.idsof  this  chestnut,  and  beciiuse 
we  can  catch  a  glimp:;e  of  the  sea  over  the  tree  tops 
yonder."  '  • 

"  I  thoiight  you  didn't  care  for  the  woods,,  or  the  sea, 
or  anything  about  Hedingham,"  said  Mary. 

"  1  dou't  very  much.  I've  had  too  much  of  it  all — 
trees  and  ilowens  tliat  ai  e  the  same  e\'ory  year,  and 
woods  and  sea  tiiat  havn't  chaaged  since  WOliam  the 
Conqueror.  But  if  we  walk  we  must  walk  somewhere, 
and  if  we  tjit  down  to  rest  it  must  be  somewhere,  and 
this  meadow  does  as  well  as  an}'  other  place." 

"  And  we  know  who  always  can  find  us  here,"  said 
Maty,  after  which  remark  came  a  sort  of  giggling  duet 
from  Miss  Carew's  couipani  jns. 

She  felt  that  her  fatlier  was  right,  and  that  she  ought 
not  te  associate  with  those  girk. 

I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  so  vulgar,  ^[ary  Peter," 
she  exclaimed  angrily.  "  You  know  who,  indeed.  I 
suppose  you  mean  Mr.  Stiuiden,  sin  je  he  s  theoulj'  pet- 
sou  wo  ever  Met  1i;;re." 

I  didn't  know  it  was  vulgar  to  speak  of  one's 
friend's  beau,"  said  Mi'.iy,  deeply  wounded ;  "  but 
you've  such  high  notions,  Miss  Carew.  I  sometimes 
think  it's  a  pity  you  should  associate  with  me  and 
Alice." 

"  I  sometimes  "thinlc  so  too,"  answered  Sylvia,  no- 
thing moved.  It  wduld  have  cost  her  very  little  to 
break  with  these  compauione  of  her  childhood.  Her 
feehngs  on  the  subject  of  feminine  f, i^ndsiiips  were 
not  deep. . 

She  had  a  way  of  bciTig  iiLsblent'to  these' "girls,  and 
then  pas-sing  over  the  matter  lightly,  as  if  f,hn  hiid  a 
right  to  be  rude  as  she  pleased,  and  they,  influenced 
by  her  superlative  beatjty  and  lier  superior  education 
—she  had  educiited  hurselii  .for  the  most  part,  but 
knew  a  good  deal  more  than  ituiuy  better  taught  girls 
of  her  age — suffered  her  airs  and  graces  with  exti-emc 
patience.  She  had  an  air  of  being  oiily  half  alive  in 
their  pres^ijce,  whiclt  was  in  no  means  flattering  ,to 
their  self-esteem.  She  leaned  b.ick  against  the  broad 
base  of  the  chestnut  nith  half-closed,  languid  eyelids, 
and  only  answered  with  a  li.stless  word  or  two  now  and 
then,  while  her  companivns  dis.cus.se<l  the  progiamme 
for  to-mojTow's  gala. 

It  was  to  be  altogether  a  grand  day  for  Hedingham. 
There  was  to  be  the  children's  treat,  buns  and  tea,  and 
plumcake,  and  such  nistic  sports  as  kiss-in-the-ring, 
and  thrcjul-ray-ncedle  in  Mr.  Hopling's  orchard,  one  of 
the  finest  orchards  round  Hedingham.  This  was  an 
annual  festival,  but  even  repetition  did  not  st>vle  its 
simple  joyp.  This  year  there  was  to  bo  something  more 
than  the  children's  tea  drinking.  TheHedinghamschtJol- 
hon.'sewasancient,  small, inc(<nvenient,  and  outof  repair, 
and  Mr. 'Vancoui-t,  the  vicar,  iva.stryingtocollect  funds  for 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  of  the  Gothieorder.  There 
ha  l  bsen  already  some  small  movements  in  aid  of'the 
good  work,  and  now  the  Miss  Vancourts  and  their  nu- 
merous friends  and  allies  had  organised  a  fancy  i.dv, 
or  charity  bazaar,  to  which  all  the  county,  s  o  far  as  the 
influence  of  Kcdingham  could  make  itself  felt,  had 
been  bidden.  All  the  most  diitingui-shed  young  ladies 
of  the  neighbourhood,  that  is  to  say,  those  whose 
fathers  ^had  either  money  or  position,  were  to  take 
stalls.  The  Viuious  treasures  of  Berlin  wool  work, 
wax  flov.er.s,  point  lace,  pincushion  covers  and  banner 
screens,  teapot  stands,  slipp.ers,  wax  dolls,  smoking 
caps,  babies'  shoes,  braces,  work  bags,  .shavuig  doyleys, 
match  boxes,  pinafores,  and  cigar  cases,  which  had 
been  prepaietljay  the  industi^ous  fingers  of  the  Hed- 
ingham and  Monkhampton  young  ladies,  were  said  to 
be  stupendous  in  effect,  now  that  they  were  massed 
together  at  the  vicarage.  The  bazaar  was  to  lie  held  in 
Mr.  Harper's  field,  which  ^dj- ined  Mr.  Hopling's 
orcharfl  ;  so  that  benevolent  disposed  peoi^le;  after 
spending  their  money  among  the  pink-striped  booths, 
could  walk  into  the  orcliard  and  behold  the  future  re- 1 


cipients  of  their  bounty.  They  would  see  the  school 
children  at  their  best,  applecheeked,  joyous,  radiant 
with  the  lustre  of  bread  and  butter  and  plum  c:il5.e, 
and  they  woidd  be  stimulated  to  give  liberally.  Thus, 
no  doubt,  had  argued  the  aitful  organisers  of  the  en- 
tei-tainment. 

"  They  say  there's  people  coming  from  twenty  miles 
round,"  said  Mary  Peter,  after  umch  disquisition,  upon 
to-morrow's  proceeding.s,  "  county  families.  Theie's 
never  been  such  a  day  in  Hedingham  since  I  can  re- 
member." 

'■  And  you  can  remember  t^u'rty  years,  I  .should 
tliiuk,"  remarked  Sylvia  without  opening  hei'  eye,i. 

This  was  meant  uukindly,  for  Miss  Peter  affected 
youth.  Yet  everyone  knew  that  it  was  nine  or  ten 
years  since  she  li.id  finished  her  I'.upreuticeship  to  Miss 
.Speedwell,  of  Monkhampton. 

"  Father  heard  tell  that  Sir  Aubrey  was  to  be  there," 
said  Alice  Cook,  with  some  sen.se  of  iin!)ortanpa  ,It  was 
something  to  have  a  father  who  lieard  the  nejyjii.direct 
from  the  vicar,  after  week-day  service.  •  ' 

Sylvia  opened  her  eyes.  Everybody  in  this  place 
was  interested  in  Sir  Aubrej'  Perriam,  th.jugh  he  was 
only  a  quiet,  eldeily  geuvlenian,  who  .s^ient  a  good  deal 
of  his  time  abroad,  aud,  when  he  was  at  home,  lived  a 
huiadrum  kind  of  life,  at  Perriam  Place,  with  no  better 
society  than  th;it  of  his  brotlier,  an  invalid  aud  a  book- 
worm. Su-  Aubrey  was  se<>n  in  Hedingham  village, 
now  and  then  when  he  vi-as  at  the  Place,  but  the 
younger  brother  haitlly  ever.  Yet,  accoi'ding  to  report, 
this  youJiger  brothei',  Mr.  Perriam,  never  went  away, 
but  dawdled  on  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  alone 
with  his  bookrt.  No  one  i't  Hedingham  thought  or 
talked  of  Mr.  Perriam  ;  Sir  Aubrey  was  a  sun  whose 
magnitude  extinguished  all  les.ser  lights.  ^ 

'■  I  thought  Sir  Aubrey  was  iu  Paris,  "  said  Sylvia. 

"  So  he  was  la.st  week,"  replii;d  Ali-  c.  Father  had 
it  from  the  liousekecpei-  at  PeiTiam — but  he  was  ex- 
pected home  soon— and  thiti  morning  v.hile  he  was 
fciking  ofi'  his  surplice  Mr.  Vancouit  told  father  that 
Sir  Aubrey  lKij;l  come,  and  had  promised  to  be  at  the 
bazaaj"  to-morrow." 

"  I  shoukl  like  to  see  him,"  said  Sylvia. 

"  Haven't  you  liever  geen  hiui  '"  asked  Alice,  v.ith 
more  empliasis  than  grammar, 

"Never?" 

"  Oh,  I've  seen  him  ever  so  many  times,  said  Mary 
Cook,  with  eutliusiiWim.  "  He's  a  noble-looking  old 
gentleman.  I  think  you'd  knov/  he  was  a  baronet  if 
you  saw  him  anywhere,  without  being  told.  He 
diesfcs  beautifiil — sucli  Uiste — and  hohls  himself 
so  8tr<iight,  and  speaks  s.o  slow  and  smooth — not  like 
most  of  our  country  gentle  folks,  which  bawls  awful, 
as  if  they  wa,3  speaking  to  somebody  on  the  other  side 
of  the  I'oad — and  then  he  has  such  a  dear  sih  ery  grey 
moustache,  ju!<t  the  g<.>l«ur  of  that  drc^^.s  I  made  for 
Mrs.  Baker,  for  Miss  Baker's  wedding." 

"And  what  is  his  brother  like,  Mr.  Periiam  ?"  in- 
quired Sylvia. 

''  Oh,  nobody  ever  sets  eyes  on  Mr.  Pen  iam,  except 
the  servants  at  The  Place,  aud  they  say  he's  eccentiical 
and  slovenly-like  in  his  ways — never  puts  on  boots — 
and  hardly  ever  v.ears  a  co.it,  and  hates  new  clothes. 
But  I've  heard  Mrs.  Tidwell,  the  housekeeper,  say — 
she's  second  cousin  to  my  Aunt  Susan's  husband's 
brother's  wife,  so  you  may  call  her  a  relation — that  Mr. 
Perriam  and  his  brother  woul.1  be  as  like  as  two  peas 
if  he  only  dressed  himself  decently." 

Sylvia  sighed.  She  had  ceased  to  feel  interested  in 
the  conversation.  What  wore  these  Pei-riams  to  her  ? 
Only  two  old  fogies,  whofse  wealth  made  her  enviously- 
minded  whenever  she  thought  of  it.  I'hat  crimson 
globe  she  had  been  watching  had  gone  down  behind 
the  patch  of  blue  sea  yonder,  and  she  had  promised  her 
father  to  be  home  before  it  was  dark.  The  darknes-- 
woidd  soon  follow  that  red  splendova-  on  the  horizon 
line,  and  it  was  not  solely  to  oijoy  Alice  Cook  and 
Mary  Peter's  |conyersation  that  MissCarew  had  come 
here  to-uig];t. 

i     Come,  Mary,"  she  snid  listlessly,  "  I  suppose  we 
Ii.ad  better  be  going  home." 
■  "  What's  your  hurry  i"  anowered  Marp. 

"  P.apa  told  mc  to  be  ho)ne  before  dark." 

"  O,  come,  you're  not  generally  so  particular  .about 
your  father.  Besides,  it's  not  qviite  dark  till  ten 
o'clock  at  this  tinie  of  the  y(!ar  ;  and  who  knows  if 
some  one  mightn't  happen  to  come  this  way  who'd  be 
ever  so  son-y  to  miss  you." 

"  Quite  right.  Miss  Peters,  and  very  kindly  sug- 
gested," said  a  pleasaiit,  manly  voice,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  bank;  ■  The  branches  rustled  as  two  strong 
arms  p'arted  them.  and.  a  young  man  ste})ped  lightly 
down  from  the  higher  level  of  the  copse  behind  the 
chestnut. 
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Sylvia  started  to  her  feet,  a  wild  rose  bloom  brighten- 
ing her  face,  her  glorious  eyes  shining,  almost  a  new 
creatui'e — animated  with  sudden  joy,  and  hope,  and 
triumph.  Yet  she  spoke  ne\-er  a  word,  but  only  held 
out  her  little  bare  hand  by  way  of  welcome. 

The  new  comer  shook  hand.-!  all  round,  but  with 
Sylvia  last,  and  kept  hor  hand  in  his,  as  if  he  had  for- 
gotten to  let  it  go. 

"  I  thought,  perhaps,  ynvi  might  be  coming  tliis  way 
for  yovu'  evening  \\ii\k,  Mr.  Staudin."  said  Maiy 
Peters,  urged  thereto  by  an  impul.-^e  of  good  manners, 
since  nobody  else  said  anj'thing.  Alice  Cook  could 
never  do  much  more  than  giggle  ;  and  Sylvi;i  and  Mr.. 
Standen  stood  and  looked  at  Ciich  other  a.s  if  they 
never  meant  to  speak  again.  Indeed,  could  ey^s  al- 
ways be  as  eloquent  tlicre  would  seem  little  uieed  of 
language. 

"  It  was  very  considerate  of  ycm  to  think  about  tnp 
at  all,"  said  Mr.  Standen,,  wiihout  withdiawing  his 
gaze  from  Sylvia's.  Thej'  stood  face  to  face  under  the 
spreading  chestnut  boughs, dookiag. at  each  other  as  if 
there  weie  no  world,  beyond  the  ch"cle  of  sliadow,  no 
time  licyond  this  July  sun.set.  "  I  alw'.ays  do  come 
here  for  my  evening  walk,  and  S'/motimes  J  find  this 
meadow  voy  dreary,  while  sometimes  it  seems  a  little 
bit  of  pjdeo,  as  it  does  to-night,"  he  added,  in alower 
tone,  tightening  his  clasp  of  Sylvia's  little  hand. 

"  Well',  Sylvia,"  said  Marj'  iu  Iker  bnsiuess-like  tone, 
"  I  think,  as  mother  may  be  wanting  her  bit  of  supper 
— it  is  but  a  moi-sel  of  cheese  and  a  lettuce  she  takes, 
but  she  like.^  it  nice — I'll  run  home.  Yoiv  ouii  come 
back  with  me  Alice,  and  I  dare  say  Mr.,  i^tanden  will-  . 
t.'tke  care  of  Sylvia.  Good-bye,  Sylvia;  wo  slwjl  see  you 
before  tvi;elve  to-moiTOW."  '     .  ^    ,  ' 

The  two  girls  curtsied  a  good  night' to  the  gentleman 
and  sped  off,  as  if  thi.s  were  part  of  an  established  pro^ 
gramme. 

They  had  scarcely  turned  their  backs  ere  Sylvia  was 
clasped  to  h«v  lover's  breast.  The  fair  head  rested 
placidly  upon  his  shoulder,  the  .soft  haael  eye  looked  up 
at  him,  full  of  tenderness.  Plighted  lovers  these,  it 
would  seem,  by  liis  calm  itir  of  pvoprictorship,  her  look 
of  perfect  trust. 

"  My  Sylvia  !"  he  said,  us  if  a  world  of  meaning  were 
.shut  within  the  compass  of  the?e  two  words. 
,   "  You  are  so  late  tliis  evening,  Edmund,"  she  .said, 
complaiiiiiigly. 

"  We  had  friends  dining  v>'ilh  us,  darling  ;  I  couldn't  • 
getaway.  Even  jiow  I  have  left  the  meu  tn  smoke 
their  cigars  aloue — at  tho  l  is's;  of  oll'onding  them — for 
t'ae  sake  of  cjiie  .-Aveet  half-hour  with  you.  How  lovely 
you  look  to^i^ght,  "Svlvia,  with  th.at -sunset  tinge  on 
your  hair.''^' 

"  .Uo  yoii-i'eailyTiKe  it  ?"'  .she  asked,  plea-sed  by  his 
praise.  •' The  girls  e.dl  it  red."  A  show-er  of  kisses 
on  the  bright  auburn  hair  answered  for  the  lover's  es- 
timation of  its  peculiar  colour.  "  But  I'm  sony  you're 
so  late,  Edmund,  foj-  p:ipf\  told  nie  to  be  home  early." 

■'  You  must  ch.eat  papa  out  of  half-an-ho«r  for  my 
sake,  Sylvia.    I  ha,'\«;_«omethmg  to  toll  you." 

"  What  !''  .she'^  crie^  e.agerly,  and,  ^fith  a  half- 
frighteucd  look,  "  you  Irive  to.ld  Mrs.  Sfeilidcn  '!" 

"  Yes,  Sylvia,"  he  au.'wored  gravely,  "I  have  told 
my  mother.'' 

"  Uh! '  exchiimed  the  girl  with  a  gasp,  as  if  this  were 
just  the  most  av.-ful  thing  in  the  world.  "Aud  how 
did  she  take  it  ?" 

"  Why,  not  so  well  as  I  could  have  wished.  Let's 
sit  down  here,  darling,  under  ovu-  old  chestnut,  and  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it."  He  released  her  from  the  arms 
which  had  enfolded  h^-  till  now,  and  they  sat  down 
side  by  side,  her  head  still  resting  on  his  .shoulder,  oiie 
hand  clasped  in  his,  as  if  this  loving  contact  might 
soften  the  stern  deci-ee  of  fate,  in  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Standen,  on  whose  fiat  the  future  lives  of  these  two  in 
a  groat  measure  depended. 

■'  Was  she  very  angry  ?"  Sylvia  asked  falteungly. 

The  young  man  wa.s  silent  for  a  few  moments,  look- 
ing dfjwnward,  his  gool-loRking,  honest  face  clouded. 
It  was  both  good  and  good-looking,  that  face  of  Ed- 
mund Standen's;  the  features  sufficiently  regular,  the 
forehead  broad  iuid  high,  the  eyes  a  clear  grey,  the 
complexion  tanned  somewhat  b^  sun  and  wind — a 
country  gentleman's  comjilexion — the  mouth  good,  and 
dcs|)itc  tlie  shade  of  a  thick  brown  moustache,  full  ol 
expression. 

"Am  I  to  be  quite  frank  with  you,  Sylvia  :  am  I  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  however  disagreeable,  even  at  the 
ri.sk of  making  yo\i  di.slikc  my  mother  <" 

"  What  does  it  matter  v\hat  1  thiukof  your  mother?" 
exclaiuicd  Sylvia  impatiently.  "It  is. ourselves  we  have 
to  think  about.  Ti'l!  me  the  whole  truth,  of  course. 
She  was  angry,  1  sui'iHise."  ^ 

"  Yes,  de.ir;  more  an«rv  than  I  had  ever  seen  her  tiU 
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that,  moment;  more  angiy  than  I  should  have  thought 
it  possible  she  could  be." 

"  What' a  low,  vulgar  creature  I  must  be,"  saidSylvia 
bitterly. 

"  My  sweetest,  she  knows  that  you  are  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  have  told  her,  and  she  has  heard  others  praise 
you,  and  she  has  seen  you  herself.  It  was  no  such 
thought  influenced  her.  But  she  had  formed  other 
plans  I  suppose,  and  this  engagement  of  mine  disap- 
pointed her.  She  has  always  been  used  to  think  of  me 
as  a  boy,  ready  and  willing  to  be  ruled  by  her  opi- 
nions ;  for  you  know  how  dearly  I  love  her,  Sylvia." 

"  I  have  heard  you  say  so  a  thousand  times,"  said 
Syhaa,  with  something  like  scorn. 

"  Ye.'^terday  she  discovered  for  the  first  time  that  I 
had  a  will  of  my  own,  a  heart  that  was  no  longer  all 
her's,  a  mind  that  could  think  for  itself,  and  my  own 
plans  for  my  own  future.  She  was  both  grieved  and 
angry.  My  heart  bled  for  her,  though  I  felt  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  that  she  was  in  the  wi'ong,  that 
the  luotlier  I  have  loved  so  dearly  could  commit  a 
great  injustice." 

"  If  you  would  only  come  to  the  point,"  exclaimed 
•  Sylvia,  impatiently;  "what  did  she  say  aboat  our 
marriage  ?" 

"That  she  would  never  give  her  consent  to  it.  I  was 
comi)elled  to  remind  her  that  I  am  a  man,  and  my  own 
master." 

"  Well,_  what  then  ?" 

"Mnrry  Miss  Carew  if  you  like,"  she  said,  "and  break 
my  heart,  if  you  like.  But  if'you  do  I  shall  leave  every- 
thing 1  possess  to  your  sister  Clara  and  her  children." 
^'  "  And  she  could  do  that  ?  asked  Sylvia,  trembling 
with  indignation. 

Most  decidedly.  She  is  mistress  of  everything  my 
father  had  to  leave.  My  future,  so  far  as  regards  my 
father's  fortune,  is  entirely  at  her  mercy." 

"How  unjust,  how  wicked!"  said  Sylvia. 

"  It  does  seem  rather  hard,"  said  the  young  man 
regretfully  ;  "  yet  there  never  was  a  better  mother  than 
mine.  And  the  money  was  left  to  her  to  do  what  she 
likes  with,  after  all.  She  has  as  good  a  right  te  leave 
it  to  Clara  as  to  me." 

"  She  has  no  such  right ;  your  father  intended  it  for 
you,"  said  Sylvia,  almost  choking  with  jjassion. 

She   might  have   been  even  more  angry  had  Ed 
mund  Standen  repeated  to  her  one  particular  speech  of 
his  mother's — a  speech  which  had  impressed  itself  in 
_delibly  on  the  tablet  of  his  mind. 

"  I  will  .stand  between  you  and  ruin,  if  I  can,  even 
if  I  team  cruel  and  unjust  in  doing  so.  Whatever 
influence,  whatever  power  I  have,  shall  be  used  to 
the  uttermost  to  prevent  your  marriage  with  Sylvia 
Carew." 

"  Because  she  is  my  inferior  in  social  position  ?"  asked 
the  young  man  angrily.  "  As  if  such  petty  distinctions 
coimted  for  anything  except  in  a  benighted  village  like 
Hedingham  !" 

"  For  no  such  reason,"  answered  Mrs.  Standen,  "but 
simply  because  she  is  vain  and  hollow,  selfish  and  art 
ful.    I  wish  my  dear  son  to  marry  a  good  woman." 

And  she  flung  upon  Lim  a  look  of  maternal  tender- 
ness that  would  have  melted  any  one  but  a  headstrong 
lover. 

"  What  right  have  you  to  say  that  of  her — you  who 
biive  seen  her  half-a-dozen  times  at  most,"  he  cried  in- 
dignantly. 

"  I  have  seen  quite  enough  to  judge — and  I  have 
heard  still  more." 

"  Petty  village  gossip.  The  women  hate  her  on  ac- 
count of  her  beauty." 

"  And  you  love  her  for  the  sake  of  her  beauty,  and 
for  nothing  else.    Beware  of  sucl>  love,  Edmund." 

Upon  my  word,  mother,  you  are  too  bad,"  cried 
the  son,  and  he  left  her  without  another  word — bang- 
ing the  door  behind  him.  The  passion  of  anger  would 
hurt  lis  more  than  it  does  if  there  were  no  doors  to 
bang. 

Yet  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  knew  that  he  did  love 
Sylvia  chiefly  for  the  sake  o^  that  rare  beauty  wliich 
had  dawned  upon  him  like  a  revelation  of  a  new  life, 
a  few  months  ago,  when  he  came  home  from  Germany, 
and  saw  the  girl  standing  in  the  afternoon  sunshine  in 
one  of  the  side  ailes  in  Hedingham  Church,  clad  in 
purest  white,  a  blossom-like  creature  among  the  ruddy 
cheeked  and  buxom  Hedingham  girls,  many  of  whom 
had  a  full  share  of  vulgar  every-day  good  looks.  Even 
to-night,  as  he  came  to  the  trysting  tree,  he  was  com- 
pelle>l  to  confess  to  himself,  iu  the  course  of  that  self- 
€xamiaation  to  which  all  thoughtful  men  submit  their 
motives,  that  it  was  Sylvia's  face  that  had  bewitched 
him.  Of  her  mind  he  knew  very  little  beyond  the  one 
fact,  that  she  loved  him,  and  knowing  that  he  seemed 
to  know  all  that  was  needful.    She  was  refined  and  in- 


telligent, expressed  herself  like  a  lady,  read  all  the 
books  he  lent  her,  and  was  able  tc  '-  'ticise  them  some- 
what sharply!  She  had  taug^it  hci.^elf  French  and 
German  with  very  little  help  from  uci  father.  She 
played  with  taste  and  expression  on  a  feeble  old  j)iano, 
which  a  former  vicar's  wife  had  given  her,  on  leaving 
Hedingham,  and  she  sang  better  than  she  i>layed. 
What  more  could  a  man  desire  in  a  wife  than  to  love 
and  be  loved  by  her,  save  to  be  proud  of  her  !  And 
Edmund  Standen  felt  that  this  was  a  wife  of  whom  a 
better  man  than  he  might  be  proud.  For,  after  all,  this 
gift  of  beauty  which  philosophy  affects  to  underrate — 
although  Socrates  did  admire  Aspasia — is  a  great  and 
perfect  thing,  and  more  certain  of  social  success  than  any 
other  quality.  It  needs  no  assertion  on  the  part  of  its 
possessor,  it  asks  no  aid  from  renown.  It  is  there — 
obvious,  indisputable,  and  the  world  beholds  and  wor 
ihips.  Nor  is  it  more  ephemeral  than  any  other  species 
of  fame.  Those  names  of  women  which  stand  out 
most  vividly  on  the  historic  page,  are  the  names  of 
women  who  were  simply  famous  for  their  beauty. 
This  argument  occurred  to  Edmond  Standen  to-night 
as  he  walked  up  the  hill.  After  all,  what  reason  had 
he  to  be  ashamed  of  loving  Sylvia  Carew  simply  be- 
cause of  her  loveliness.  "  Pericles,  Csesar,  Antony, 
were  all  made  of  the  same  clay,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  Each  fell  in  love  with  the  loveliest  v/oman  of  his  age." 

"  Well,"  said  Sylvia,  after  a  longish  pause,  "  of  course 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  Our  dream  is  ended  ;  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  bid  each  other  good-bye." 

Her  tones  faltered  a  little,  and  there  were  tears  in 
her  eyes,  yet  she  pronounced  this  renunciation  of  her 
lover  with  a  curious  calmness  for  one  so  young. 

"  Bid  each  other  good-bye,"  he  repeated,  astonished. 
"  Why,  Sylvia,  do  you  think  I  can  give  you  up  ?" 

"  I  think  you  could  never  be  so  mad  as  to  let  your 
mother  make  you  a  pauper,  which  itseems  she  has  the 
power  to  do,"  said  Sylvia,  in  whom  anger  at  this  mo- 
ment was  stronger  than  love. 

"  My  mother  shall  not  make  me  a  pauper,  and  she 
shall  not  rob  me  of  you,"  said  Edmund,  drawing  her 
closer  to  his  side.  She  did  not  look  up  at  him,  but 
sat  with  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  and  a  settled 
gloom  upon  her  face.  For  her  this  forfeiture  of  for- 
tune meant  so  much  :  it  meant  the  end  of  all  her  day- 
dreams. But  she  loved  him  as  fondly  as  it  was  in  her 
nature  to  love  ;  and  that  nature  had  its  depth  of  pas- 
sion, though  those  depths  were  yet  unsounded. 

"  But  she  can  rob  you  of  your  father's  fortune,"  she 
said. 

"  Let  it  go,"  answered  her  lover  lightly.  "  I  can 
exist  without  it.  I  am  not  afraid  of  beginning  the 
world,  Sylvia,  for  you  and  with  you.  I  think  I  could 
fight  and  conquer  fate  with  you  for  my  helpmate." 
"  What  could  you  do  ?"  she  asked  thoughtfully. 
"  Go  to  the  bar.  It  would  be  slow  work,  of  course, 
at  first  ;  but  I  might  pick  up  a  httle  by  literature, 
perhaps,  or.in  some  of  the  by-ways  of  life.  Or  if,  on 
taking  counsel  with  my  friends,  I  found  the  bar  was 
likely  to  be  too  slow  a  business,  I  might  get  a  clerk- 
ship and  go  into  commerce.  I  am  young,  and  not 
afraid  of  work.  It  would  be  hard  if  I  couldn't  earn  a 
living  somehow." 

A  living — earn  a  living  somehow  !  And  Sylvia  had 
fancied  that  in  winning  Edmund  Standen's  love  she 
had  opened  the  door  to  tha1>  bright,  pleasant,  pro- 
sperous, easy-going  world  in  which  everybody  had 
plenty  of  money — that  when  he  made  her  his  wife  she 
was  to  bid  an  everlasting  farewell  to  the  scrimped 
means  of  the  vulgar  herd  who  have  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  labour  of  brain  or  body. 

"  And  then,  darling,"  continued  her  lover  tenderly, 
"  happily  for  our  early  struggles,  you  had  not^  been 
bred  in  an  extravagant  school,  or  accustomed  to  costly 
pleasures.  It  will  not  seem  very  hard  to  you,  will  it, 
dear  love,  if  we  have  to  begin  life  humbly  ?" 

Not  seem  hard,  when  her  rebellious  spirit  had  been 
at  war  with  her  surroundings  ever  since  she  had  been 
old  enough  to  compare  the  hves  of  other  people  with 
her  own  life. 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  talk  like  that,"  she  said,  burst 
ing  into  tears,  "  but  you  don't  know  what  poverty  is." 

Yes,  this  cheerful  resignation  to  reverse  of  fortune 
is  easy  to  the  mind  that  has  never  known  necessity's 
venomed  sting.  It  is  like  the  ignorant  courage  of  a 
chUd  who  pays  his  first  visit  to  the  dentist,  rather 
pleased  at  the  novelty  of  the  situation. 

"  My  sweetest,  even  poverty  would  be  no  burden  if 
you  and  I  shared  it.  Besides,  we  shan't  always  be  poor. 
Look  at  the  hundreds  of  prosperous  men  who  begin 
the  world  with  a  single  half-cj^.\»n." 

"  Look  at  my  father,"  ahe  answered  briefly. 
He  kissed  away  her  tearsi  and  pircled  thus  by  his 


protecting  arm  she  half  believed  that  the  light  of  fcru* 
love  might  suffice  to  gild  the  pathway  of  life.  But  it 
was  only  half  belief  at  best.  Lurking  in  hor  mind 
there  was  the  conviction  that  she  had  suflTered  too 
much  already  froi"  straightened  means,  and  that  aho 
had  no  courage  fo.  liiat  battle  which  Edmund  Standea 
faced  so  calmly. 

"  How  much  is  your  father's  fortune  ?"  she  asked. 
"  My  mother's,  you  mean,  darling." 
"  I  only  look  upon  it  as  her's  in  trust.    How  much 
is  it,  Edmund  ?" 

"  Something  like  fifteen  hundred  a  year — rather  over 
than  under.  Then  there  is  the  house,  and  about  sixty 
acres  of  land,  and  my  mother's  savings,  which  must  be 
considerable  ;  for  I  don't  think  she  can  have  spent  a 
thousand  a  year  since  my  father's  death." 

"  And  you  would  give  up  all  that  for  my  sake,  Ed- 
mund V  asked  Sylvia,  deeply  moved. 

"  Every  shilling  of  it,  and  with  hardly  a  pang." 
"  Oh,  howgood  and  true  you  are,  and  how  dearly  I 
love  you,"  cried  the  girl,  quite  overcome  at  last  by  this 
evidence  of  devotion. 

The  moon  stole  up  from  behind  the  eastward  woods, 
and  surprised  them  into  memory  of  the  hour.  They 
went  back  to  Hedingham  through  the  silent  fields  and- 
lanes  arm  in  arm,  and  .Sylvia  almost  forgot  the  gloomy 
outlook  that  had  newly  opened  before  her  in  the  tender 
happiness  of  being  so  utterly  beloved. 

"  To-morrow  your  father«and  all  Hedingham  shalL 
know  of  our  engagement,  Sylvia,"  said  Mr.  Standen,  aa. 
they  paused  in  the  shadowy  churchyard  path — that, 
path  across  the  churchyard  was  the  nearest  way  to  the 
schoolhouse — for  those  last  words  which  lovers  are  so 
long  saying. 

"  No,  not  to-morrow,"  she  pleaded,  "there  wiU  be 
such  talk,  and  such  surprise,  and  so  many  people  wiB 
take  your  mother's  part  against  us.  Let  us  keep  our 
secret  a  little  longer,  dear  Edmund." 

And  dear  Edmund,  who  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
refuse  anything,  rckictantly  consented  to  some  small 
delay,  wondering  a  little  at  the  subtle  ways  of  women, 
to  whom  there  seems  sweetness  insecresy. 

■  {To  be  continued.) 


WOODS  IN  WLNTEK. 

The  woods  turn  brown, 

The  leaves  fall  down, 
Tlie  wind  blows  hollow  o'er  field  and  town ; 

The  sky  looks  grey, 

And  every  day 
Seems  colder  than  those  that  have  passed  away. 

The  rough  wind  blows, 

And  the  swallow  goes, 
And  the  garden  is  bare  of  lily  or  rose — 

So  come  away, 

For  you  cannot  play 
In  la\vn  or  garden  as  in  May. 

The  woods  turn  brown, 

The  leaves  faU  down  ; 
Come  !  leave  the  meadow  and  leave  the  toWB  I 

Come  in  with  me  I 

Come  in  and  see 
If  the  house  yields  neither  flower  nor  tree  I 

"  The  liouso,"  I  knoVT'^ 

Sounds  drear  and  slow 
To  those  who  into  the  woods  would  go, 

But  beneath  the  roof, 

(Which  is  waterproof) 
We  shall  find  both  woods  and  flowets  enongh. 

The  woods  out  there,_ 

And  the  flowers  so  fair,  ' 
Turn  brown  and  die  in  the  nipping  air  ; 

But  the  woods  I  mean 

Are  always  green, 
And  the  flowers  are  as  fair  as  were  ever  seen. 

So  come  with  me 

■To  the  library — 
Sit  down  on  the  hearthstone  cosily 

And  open  our  store 

Of  f  .airy  lore, 
For  there  it  is  summer  for  evermore. 

The  meadows  there 

Are  green  and  fair. 
And  the  flowers  have  fragrance  wondrous  rare : 

The  sun  shines  bright, 

The  breeze  Wows  light, 
And  the  swallow  never  takes  his  flight. 

The  lark  sings  liigU 

In  the  broad  blue  sky, 
And  the  turtle-doves  coo  tenderly  ; 

And  in  and  out  in  a  leafy  roat 
The  sprites  and  fays  go  flitting  about. 

The  woods  turn  brown  1 

Then  leaves  fall  down  I 
Then  blow,  cold  wind,  over  meadow  and  town  1 

The  woods  in  here 

Are  never  sere, 
And  tbe  flowers  bloom  gaily  tUrougUout  tlieTWtJ 


THE  FENNY  DESPATCH. 


SUING    AND  WOOING. 

•^her«  are  attachments  and  attaehmentsj  as  tho 
C'renoh  say ;  and  the  danger  of  getting  tbem  mixed 
Is  illustrated  by  a  passage  from  the  life  of  Hiram 
BUnner. 

Mr.  Skinner,  in  days  gone  by,  was  a  sharp  col- 
lecting attorney  in  the  city  of  ,  an  orna- 

pent  of  his  class,  and  a  terror  to  delinquent  debtors. 
POa  scent  on  the  track  of  concealed  property  was 
keener  than  that  of  a  fox-hovmd  on  a  wai-m  trail. 
pSe  knew,  to  a  spoon,  exactly  what  an  embarrassed 
toaseholder  was  entitled  to  keep  from  his  creditors, 
Wd  a  penny's  worth  beyond  he  would  have  nn- 
^thed,  though  hidden  in  the  centre  of  the  globe 
When  poor  Dedbroke's  wife  died,  Hiram  entered 

1  the  house  with  the  undertaker,  accompanied  by  a 

^  *  ieputy-sheriff,  and  levied  on  the  coffin,  just  as  thej 
■  Jrere  going  to  put  the  corpse  in;  and  when  his; 
'  ^ight  to  do  so  was  questioned,  answered  that  a 
4ndower  without  children  was  not  the  head  of  a 
family,  and  coBlns  were  not  mentioned  in  the  statute 
.of  exemptions.     The  bereaved  husband  was  forced 

'  *^  take  the  wedding  ring  from  his  dead  wife's  finger 
and  pawn  it  to  raise  the  money. 

Had  Hii-am  Skinner  a  heart,  was  a  question  on 

'■•  jirMch  anatomy  and  his  daily  walk  and  conversation 
srere  at  considerable  variance.  But  love  stepped  in 
and  solved  it.  The  charms  of  the  young  and  lovely 
^dow  Perkins  completely  dazzled  Hiram.  Possesse  J 
jftf  beauty  and  an  independent  fortune,  he  set  her 
Aown  as  an  angel,  and  an  angel  in  good  circum- 
atances,  according  to  Hiram's  creed,  was  a  lawful 
lobject  of  worship. 

Now  while  Hiram  Skinner,  professionally,  was 
the  least  backward  of  men,  personally  he  was  one 
of  the  most  bashful.  His  little  ferrety  eyes,  that 
could  look  an  equivocating  bankrupt  through  and 
through,  in  social  Hfe  became  shy  and  sheepish  ; 
end  the  voice  that  sounded  so  bold  when  demand- 
ing instant  payment,  in  the  drawing-room  sank  into 
9  confused  stammer.  He  would  sooner  have  stood 
4ihe  fire  of  a  Bill  of  Discovery,  with  "  fishing  inter- 
rogatories" prying  into  the  most  secret  acts  of  his 
life — some  of  which  were  crooked  enough — than  have 
faced  the  charming  widow  with  an  open  avowal  of 
Jus  feelings. 

Th(p3  was  but  one  mode  of  proceeding  to  which 
lie  coidd  screw  his  courage  up.  He  might  break  the 
ice  by  writing,  and  leave  it  to  the  return  of  the  city 
fcost  to  lift  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  hope,  or  sink  him 
m  the  depths  of  despair. 

After  many  trials  and  failures,  for  outside  of  duns 
and  declarations  in  asiv.mpsit,  Hiram  had  little  skill 
In  composition,  he  succeeded  in  producing  the  fol- 
iowing : — 

V.  "  ,  Dec.  1, 18—. 

'  "  Dbab  Madam  :  The  sincere  Attachment " — he  always  began 
jBiat  word  with  a  capital—"  with  which  your  multifariouf 
^arms  have  inspired  me,  prompts  me  to  take  this  method  oi 
notice  of  the  same. 


Sow,  THEEEFOKE,  in  Consideration  of  thepromise^,  Thereby 
make  yon  an  unconditional  tender  of  my  heait  and  haud. 
"  Please  acknowledge  roc't,  and  ans'r. 

Yours  adoringly,  Hiram  Skinner." 

"And  then — for  Hiram  never  neglected  business — 
Jie  scrawled  off,  with  the  facdity  of  a  practiced 
liand,  a  second  note,  which  ran  thus : 

*' M-iDAM :  I  will  stand  no  nonsense.  Unless  I  get  a  satisfac- 
tbiy  answer  at  once,  you  will  find  an  Attachment  is  an  afiaii 
not  to  be  trilled  with. 

"  T'rs  &c.,  Hiram  Skinner." 

'  This  was  intended  for  another  widow — Skimp  by 
^me,  proprietress  of  a  cheap  boarding-house,  and 
jmother  of  six  children — against  whom  Mr.  Skinner 
iiad  a  butcher's  biU  for  collection,  on  which  he  had 
been  threatening  to  institute  legal  proceedings,  un- 
less one-half  should  be  paid  cash  down,  and  the 
balance  in  ten  days — a  proposal  to  which  the  widow 
strongly  demurred. 

'  The  two  letters  sealed,  directed,  and  posted 
Eiram  waited  the  course  of  events.  A  day  ought 
lo  bring  an  answer  to  both,  and  it  did  to  one  of  them 
r— not  the  one,  however,  to  which  a  response  was 
most  anxiously  looked  for. 

Mrs.  Skimp  "took  her  pen  in  hand"— so  her 
^nswer  began— "to  inform  Mr.  Skinner  as  she  had 
conclooded  to  except  his  proposial.  wich  it  wasverry 
pan' some  of  him  to  make,  and  menny  thanks,  and 
jurould  Mr.  S.  do  her  the  favour  to  call  round  that 
^emoon  P"— winding  up  with,  "Your'n  to  com- 
imand  " 

"uooar  said  Hiram,  when  he  had  finished  road 
lug.  "I  thought  she'd  come  down  at  last;  and 
lucky  enough  she  did,  for  not  a  cent  could  have 
been  made  off  her  bi  law." 


jux.  iSKinner,  wno  never  procrastinated  in  matters 
of  business,  lost  no  time  in  calling  on  Mi-s.  Skimp, 
in  the  strong  hope  of  coming  away  with  the  firstin- 
stallment  of  his  client's  bill  in  his  pocket.  ' 

When  the  visitor's  name  was  announced,  the 
widow  was  busy  reducing  the  remains  of  a  beefsteak 
which  had  proved  too  tough  for  her  boarders  at 
breakfast,  into  hash  for  their  supper.  The  exercise 
had  brought  a  glow  into  her  cheeks,  and  after  tidy- 
ing lip  a  little,  and  reading  the  domestic  riot  act  to 
the  young  Skimps,  and  dispersing  them  to  invisible 
regions,  she  presented  herself  in  the  parlor. 

"I've  called  in  answer  to  your  note,"  replied  the 
lawyer  stiffly ;  "  and  as  I'm  pressed  for  time,  I  trust 
the  matter  may  be  settled  at  once." 

"Lawk!  how  very  suddent  1"  simpered  the  widow. 

"  Sudden !"  snarled  Hiram — "  it's  more  than  a 
fortnight  since  I  fiist  called,  and  it's  tirne  the  busi- 
ness was  settled." 

"  But  the — the  'tachment,"  the  widow  stammered 
— "'t  was  only  in  your  note  of  yesterday  you  hinted 
at  it,  and — " 

"Tou.  11  see  what  will  come  of  it  before  night," 
interrupted  Hiram  threateningly,  "unless  my  pio- 
posal  is  accepted." 

"  And  hev'n't  I  excepted  it  ?"  pleaded  the  widow, 
frightened  at  the  lawyer's  look  of  desperation. 

"  Where's  the  money,  then?" 

"  The  money !" 

"  Yes — one  half  down ;  and  if  it's  not  paid  on  the 
spot,  the  sheriff  will  be  here  in  half  an  hour  with 
an  Attachment,  and  leave  nothing  but  the  bare 
walls !" 

"  Wretch  !"  exclaimed  the  widow,  advancing  as  if 
t^o  scratch  out  tlie  offender's  eyes ;  then,  changing 
her  mind,  she  fainted. 

Hiram  called  for  help,  and  when  it  came,  beat  a 
hasty  retreat,  utterly  confused  and  mystified. 

On  reaching  his  office,  he  found  an  unknown  gen- 
tleman waiting. 

"  Is  your  name  Skinner?"  inquired  the  stranger. 

"  It  is,"  answered  Hiram ;  "  what  can  I  do^for 
you  ?" 

"  Nothing,  at  present ;  but  I  propose  doing  some- 
thing for  you,"  said  the  visitor,  producing  and 
brandishing  a  horsewhip. 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  cried  Hiram  in  alarm, 
"To  punish  you  for  your  insolent  letter  to  my 
si.ster !"  exclaimed  the  strangjr,  bringing  the  whip 
dov/n  on  the  lawyer's  shoulders  in  a  wa.y  that  mad 
the  dust  fly. 

"Help! — murder!"  shouted  Hiram.  "  I'll  bring 
an  a;tion  agaisist,  you  !" 

"And  I'll  see  you  have  good  ground  for  one,"  re- 
plied the  other,  belabouring  his  victim  till  he 
pranced  and  roared  like  an  urchin  in  a  nest  of  yellow 
jackets. 

When  left  alone,  Hiram's  eye  fell  on  the  luckless 
letter  which  his  tormentor  had  thrown  toward  him 
on  taking  his  leave.  Wondering  what  there  was  in 
it  to  have  given  such  ofiFence,  he  took  it  up,  and 
began  to  look  it  over.  Horror  ! — it  was  the  dun  he 
had  intended  for  the  widow  Skimp  !  He  had  gotten 
the  letters  mixed  in  directing  them.  His  late  horse- 
whipping, and  Widow  Skimp's  fainting  fit  were  both 
amply  explained.  . 

But  the  trouble  wasn't  over  yet.  Next  day  Hu-am 
was  served  with  a  writ  in  an  action  for  breach  of 
promise,  brought  by  Clytemnestra  Skimp,  who  laid 
her  damages  at  ten  thousand  dollars. 

He  would  gladly  have  compromised  on  terms  of 
another  drubbing,  but  to  part  with  his  money  was 
a  different  matter.  The  provable  facts  were  dead 
against  him.  There  were  his  written  offer,  and  the 
widow's  acceptance.  To  pay  a  heavy  verdict,  or 
marry  the  plaintiff,  who  had  neither  youth,  beauty, 
nor  wealth,  were  the  evils  Hu:am  had  to  choose  be 
tween.  The  latter  seemed  to  him.  the  least.  And 
now  he  may  be  seen,  any  morning,  seated  at  the 
foot  of  his  wife's  breakfast-table,  doling  out  to  the 
boarders  a  minimum  of  beefsteak  of  maximmn 
toughness.  His-manner  ie  very  subdued  and  meek, 
except  when  it  comes  to  dunning  a  dilatory  boai-der. 
Then  he  is  himself  again. 


SHAKSPEARE. 
The  Aihenmvni  tells  us  that  one  of  the  mystoriea  of 
Shakspeare's  life  is  at  length  solved  : — "  Some  time 
ago  we  mentioned  that  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell  Iiad  hiid 
the  good  fortune  to  discover  a  remarkable  and  unique 
series  of  documents  respectiDg  the  two  theatreK  with 
which  the  poet  was  counected.  They  included  even- 
lists  of  the  original  piopiietors  and  sharers.  Shak- 
.speare's  name  does  not  occur  in  those  lists.  Mr.  Halli- 
well has  now  furnished  us  with  the  texts  of  tliose  pas- 
.sages  in  which  the  great  dramatist  is  expressly  men- 
tioned, notices  far  more  interesting  than  aiijtliliig  of 
the  kind  ye1>  brought  to  light.  The  sons  of  .J:;mes 
Burbage  are  sfieaking  in  an  affidavit.  They  i;el]  us 
that,  after  relinquishing  their  theatrical  speculations  in 
Shorediteh,'they  built  the  Globe  with  sumnMs  of  money 
taken  up  at  interest,  whieh  lay  heavy  on  us  many 
yeres,  and  to  ourselves  we  joined  those  desei  \'eing  jnen 
Shakspere,  Hemings,  Condidl,  Plullips,  and  others, 
partners  in  the  profitte.s  of  that  thay  call  the  Hqubb.' 
As  to  the  Blackfriars,  they  say — '  Oiir  father  purchased 
it  at  extreame  rates,  and  made  it  into  a  playhou.sc  with 
great  charge  and  troble,  which  after  was  leased  out  to 
one  Evans  that  first  sett  up  the  boyes  commonly  called 
the  Queenes  Maje.sties  Children  of  the  Chappel ; — In  - 
process  of  time,  the  boyes  growing  up  to  bee  men,  it 
was  considered  that  house  would  be  as  fitt  for  our- 
selves, and  soe  purchased  the  lease  remaining  from 
Evans  with  our  money,  and  placed  men  players,  which 
were  Hemings,  Condall,  Shakspears,  and  Richard  Bur-- 
bage.'  These  important  evidence,?  contratlict  all  recen- 
theories  and  opinions  respecting  Shakspeare's  busines- 
connexion  with  the  theatres." 


Last  Friday  week,  whilst  the  engine  of  a  goods 
train  was  standing  at  the  Brent  station,  on  the 
South  Devon  Railway,  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  the 
next  station,  the  boiler  exploded.  The  engine-driver 
and  stoker,  and  a  boy  who  was  standing  near,  ^cere 
severely  scalded.  The  line  was  blocked  for  eoBie 
Ume. 


;jjV 
m. 


NEWHAVEN  CUSTOMS. 
"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin," 
saith  the  poet  ;  and  no  student  of  human  nature  will 
deny  that  all  mankind,  be  their  epidermis  white  or  black, 
copper-coloured  or  olive,  are  wonderfully  alike  iu  their 
affections  and  their  fears,  and  that  Shakspeare  would 
have  been  just  as  correct,  if  for  "nature"  he  substi- 
tuted "  superstition."  The  simple  act  of  sneeziug, 
which,  in  many  pai-ts  of  Ireland  ie  looked  upon  as  an 
ill  omen,  and  causes  the  nearest  aged  female  pioua 
to  cross  herself  with  a  "  Dcus  accrtct  omen,'' 
have  been  sufficient,  three  thousand  years  ago,  to  have 
dispersed  an  assembly  of  poli.shed  Greeks,  whether  in 
the  senate  or  the  ci:^cus.  The  obi  of  the  African  fetish- 
woman  has  its  counterpart  in  the  waxen  eiiiolon  of  the 
English  witch,  into  w  liieh  the  sticking  of  a  mmi'oer  of 
pins  brought  so  many  pangs  of  anguish  to  the  living 
object  of  the  incantation.  The  divinations  of  the 
haruspex,  forecasting  the  outcome  of  some  mighty 
enterprise  of  the  world's  mistress,  have  their  cari-^ 
cature  in  the  teacup  prediction,  of  local  for- 
tune-tellers of  our  own  age ;  and  the  amulet; 
and  the  charm  are  common  alike  to  the  peasant  of  Canda- 
harand  Catania.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  well  de- 
monstrated in  an  incident  which  occurred  a  few  days 
ago  in  the  good  old  fishing  port  of  Newhayen.  It 
seems  to  be  an  established  fact  there  that  the  best 
means  of  injuring  an  enemy  is  to  throw  salt  on  the  fire 
and  wish  him  ill,  using  at  the  same  time  certain  magi- 
cal signs  and  words  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place.  The  existence  of  this  siniple  method  of  gratify- 
ing personal  .spite  was  lately  the  cause  of  a  breach  of 
the  peace  in  the  aforesaid  fishing  village.  A  middle- 
aged  fishwife  appeared  one  day  in  the  vicinity  of  the; 
pier,  shouting,  bawling,  and  making  a  great  uproar. 
The  cause  of  her  excitement  was  that  she  had  seen  her 
niece,  a  Mrs.  Murray,  carrying  a  bag  of  salt,  the  very 
sinews  of  war,  according  to  Newhaven  gossip,  to  her 
husband's  herring  boat.  This  spectacle  excited  the 
hvehest  apprehensions  in  the  mind  of  the  poor  woman, 
since  she  had  been  credibly  informed  that  Mrs.  Murray 
had  "  beseeched"  her  gudemau  to  perform  a  "  diaboli- 
cal act"  with  a  view  of  injuring  her,  and  had  itnplored 
him  not  only  to  throw  one,  but  three  handfids  of  saltT 
on  the  fire,  the  consequences  of  which  proceeding  are, 
of  course,  incalculable.  The  worthy  fishwife's  anxiety 
unfortunately  relieved  itself  in  language  and  condueb 
so  unsuited  to  a  public  thoroughfare  that  the  matter, 
endeSi  in  the  Leith  Police-court,  where  the  aunt  wa* 
fined  half -a-crown  for  the  energetic  scolding  adminis- 
tered to  her  niece. 


At  the  Liverpool  assizes  on  Saturday  the  case  oit 
Atherton  v.  the  Lancashue  and  Yorkshire  Railway 
Company  was  tried,  the  plaintiff'  being  a  millmer  who 
was  injured  by  a  coUision  at  Windsor  bridge  in  De- 
-  jijeniber  last.    The  jury  awarded  £200. 
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VANE-  TEMPLE'S  LOVE  STORY. 


FY  MRS.  GEOEGE  SKELTON, 
Author  of  "  How  it  Cajie  to  Pass.' 


Chap.  I. — Won. 

The  wooing  had  certainly  been  so  far  happy  that 
It  had  not  been  "long  a  doing."  Only  two  months 
ago  Vane  Temple  had  corae  dq*ti,  bringing  two 
friends  with  hiin, .  k)  see  his  father  and  do  a 
little  shooting,  perha.^^s  for  a  coTiple  of  weeks,  and 
BOW  it  was  done.  B'e'''|iad  half  pi-qniieed  ■  to  go  to 
the  Highlands  to  Glencirvon  Castle,  WlSare  miles  of 
mmmtain  and  moorland.^itife  deer  as  w^H  «e  grouse, 
■waited  the  pleasure  of  tte  few  favoured- mortals 
•who  were  happy  enough  to  please  her,  not'  arways 
gracious,  Grace — where  also  Lady  Blanche  EgeiTon/ 
■whose  society  he  had  particularly  affected  durjDg 
the  past  season,  ■v\as  going  to  restore  her  eome- 
■what  faded  roses. 

But  the  Admiral  had  written  one  of  his  short, 
kindly,  peremptory  letters,  requiring  him  to  come 
■to  him  for  the  12th,  as  he  wanted  him.  After 
reading  which  Yane  had  said  to  himself,  "Just  like 
him,  dear  old  boy,  of  course  I'll  go,  he  is  -worth  no 
end  of  Lady  Blanches,"  and  hadforthwithwritten  a 
definite  refusal  to  her  Gr.ace  of  Glenarvon  to  that 
augu-t  lady's  no  sn)all  displeasure;  for  Lady 
Blanche  was  her  niece,  and  Captain  Vane  Temple 
as  an  only  son,  and  baronet  to  be,  ■was  rather  a  big 
fish  as  fishes  go  now-a-days. 

One  paragraph  in  the  Admiral's  letter  rather 
puzzled  him.  "Don't  bring  a  lot  of  fellows  with 
you,"  he  said,  "  not  more  than  two  or  three,  and 
not  any  of  '  Ours'  this  time.  Vane.  I  don't  want 
'em."  Now  as  the  capacity  of  Admiral  Sir  Hugh 
Vane  Temple  s  house,  of  Templestowe,  ■was  gi-eat, 
and  the  capacity  of  his  heart  greater,  they  were 
usually  prepared  to  entertain  any  number  of  guests, 
and  the  men  of  "  Ours  "  came  next  in  favour  to  the 
old  friends,  n;rval  aiid  olhcrwi  e,  of  the  Admiral's 
youth.  "  Must  have  got  ^on-lp.thing  in  his  dear  old 
head,"  said  Vane  to  himself — "hovyever  time  will 
show." 

But  when  he  arrived  with  only  two  other  men, 
not  of  "Ours,''  not  anything  in  iJarticular,  iu  fact^ 
for  his  special  friends  were  amocgst  his  brother 
officers,  there  were  no  tigus  of  anything  ex- 
cept an  unusually  empty  house,  and  as 
for  the  birds  "  a  good  stock  of  birds.  Sir  ?" 
said  old  Marsh,  the  i  cad  keeper,  who  had 
known  him  all  his  life, — "  vrhy,  there's  hundreds 
upon  hundreds.  Shouldn't  wonder  if  you  was  to 
find  yourself  a- walking  on  'em  !"  Clearly  there 
was  no  scarcity  of  game! 

On  the  fourth  morning,  after  reading  a  note,  the 
Admiral  paid  at  breakfast — "I  have  asked  Mr. 
Marchmont  and  the  ladies  to  lunch  with  us  at 
Bracken  Edge,  and  they  are  kind  enough  to  come." 

"Marchmont?  That's  the  new  man  at  Arden 
Hall,  i.3  it  not?"  said  Vane. 

"  Yes ;  but  he's  hardly  a  new  man." 

"No?  I  had  an  idea  that  he  was  engaged  in 
some  sort  of  gold  manufacture — making  it  out  of 
cotton  or  iron,  or  some  other  apparently  unpromising 
material." 

"  Don't  sneer.  Vane.  Twade  is — is — a  gweat  in- 
stitutio^a  !"  drawled  little  Jemmy  Lepel,  whose 
grandfather  had  been  a  tailor. 

"Which  don't  always  produce  great  results,"  said 
the  Admiral,  ■with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "  Mr. 
Marchmont  is  a  merchant,  biit  he  comes  of  a.  good 
old  stock ;  ho  married  a  lady,  and  I  find  his  society 
very  congenial." 

"  Beg  pardon.  Admiral,"  said  little  Jemmy, 
"  didn't  mean  anything,  weally.". 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Lepel,  but  really  you  young  fel- 
lows think  so  much  of  yourselves  now-a-days." 

"  Need  we  come  ?  "  said  Vane,  with  an  air  of 
languor.  "Won't  it  be  rather  a  bore — you  said 
adies — and  we  may  be  a  good  way  off,  you  kno"w  ?  " 

The  Admiral  made  a  satirical  half  bow,  which 
took  in  the  three  young  men.  "  I  shall  be  pleased 
if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  meet  my  friends  at 
two  o'clock,  on  Bracken  Edge,  gentlemen ;  but  as  I 
would  on  no  account  overtask  your  energies,  I  wiU 
order  the  two  shooting  ponies  and  old  Prince  to  be 
at  the  spring  iu  the  valley  to  take  you  up  the  hill." 


Jemmy  Lepel  looked  slt;jhtiy  uncomtortable,— 
Vane  laughed — so  did  Gerald  Eolleston. 

"Ah!"  you  would  not  be  so  hard  on  us.  Admiral," 
he  said,  "  if  you  knew  what  heavy  work  we  have 
had  of  it  for  a  good  three  months — but  we'll  come 
without  the  ponies,  and  do  the  duty  amongst  us." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  I  trust  your  duty  will  prove 
to  be  not  so  very  onerous  on  the  present  occasion 
but  that  you  may  find  yourselves  able  to  support, 
with  moderate  equanamity,  the  unavoidable  dis- 
comforts of  an  al  fresco  luncheon,"  answered  the 
Admiral,  with  an  expression  of  simplicity  that  but 
for  his  eyes  would  have  been  perfect. 

"  Oh  !  "  laughed  Vane.  "  Then  we  are  not  even 
to  get  a  scrap  of  credit  for  our  heroism  ?" 

"  Heroism  indeed  !  Do  you  know.  Vane,  you  give 
me  a  strong  inclination  to  cuff  you  ?" 

"By  all  meana  do  it,  then  !"    And  as  Vane  rose 
from  the  table  the  blue  eyes  of  father  and  son,  filied 
with  love  and  laughter,  met  in  a  glasce  of  mutnai 
pprobation  and  satisfaction. 

Vane  Temple  was  a  tall,  well-made  man,  with  a 
aquarish  face,  also  well-made,  blue  eyes,  a  good  deal 
uf  lights  wavy  hair,  moustache  and  whiskers  to 
matm,  and  an  expression  of  thorough  good-fellow- 
ship on  his  lazy,  handsome  face.  He  had 
uot  done  much  good  in  the  world,  but  then 
■  e  had  not  been  called  upon  to  do  it— and  h? 
Had  not'  done  much  harm,  either.  The  Admh'al 
was  very  like  him,  only  older,  and  bearing  the 
stamp  of  another  age  and  set ;  also,  in  his  day, 
lie  had  done  great  deeds.  But  then  they  were 
ihere  to  be  done.  No  wonder  the  father  a^  d  son 
1  egarded  each  other  then,  and  always,  with  mutual 
,;omplacency. 

The  sun  streamed  down  in  power  on  Bracken 
Edge,  insects  hummed,  butterflies  fluttered;  and, 
alas!  that  one  must  say  it,  gnats  bit.  The  Ad- 
miral, Mr.  Marchmont,  Miss  Blarchmont,  and  her 
aunt  sat  not  far  from  the  brow  of  the  hill,  the 
ladies  under  parasols,  and  all  fanning  themselves 
with  great  pieces  of  bracken  to  keep  off  the  midges, 
looking  over  a  splendid  sweep  of  moorland,  great 
■swelling  waves  of  purple  heather  rising  and  falling 
'.  ill  they  reached  a  chain  of  distant  hills — beyond 
these  lay  another  chain  of  hills  with  sharp  points 
l^ere  and  theie  cutting  clear  against  the  deep  blue 
.>lty,  and  farther  still,  in  the  very  centre,  one  soli- 
tarj'  peak  toivering  high  into  the  htavens.  The 
Admiral,  Mr.  Marcbraont,  and  Miss  Coiu-tnall, 
bilked  together.  Augusta  sat  a  little  apart, 
:  i!cntly  drinking  in  the  great  beauty  spread  out. 

A  cloth,  pushed  up  in  absurd  shapes  by  the 
lesisting  heather,  bilberry  wires,  ferns,  &c.,  vvas 
before  them,  covered  with  delicacies  manifold; 
champagne  lay  in  the  fresh  cool  spring,  better  than 
my  ice.  It  was  two-o'clock,  and  the  elders  be''gan  to 
wax  impatient.  Not  so  Augusta.  It  was  with  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  she  heard  that  the  sportsmen 
were  seen  approaching  from  one  side;  and  not 
until  they  were  actually  standing  there,  did  she 
lower  her  parasol  and  turn  her  eyes  upon  them. 

Then  they  saw,  dressed  in  some  simple  light 
uiaterial,  seated  amongst  the  ferns  and  flowers, 
A  )th  the  purpled  hill  for  background,  a  fair  girl  of 
nighteen  with  deep  grey  eyes,  dark  .  un-tinted  ha'.v, 
1  rose  flush  on  her  cheeks,  and  a  mouth  that  wtis" 
['.'•rhaps  a  little  too  vvide,  and  shewed  her  tccthitpa 
Duich  when  she  smiled.  But  these  things  did  m.<)t., 
make  her  charm;  thai  lay  in  her  expressio^4  of 
bright,  happy  innocence  that  had  learned  neiiher 
•vil  nor  sorrow,  knew  neither  doubt  nor  fear. 
These  men  were  used  to  beauty,  but  this  was  a 
look  they  ■were  not  used  to,  and  it  struck  them. 

If  ever  a  man  whistled  internally  Vane  Temple 
'lid  when  his  ej'os  fell  on  this  young  lady.  It  all 
riashed  on  him  in  a  moment  while  he  stood  bowing 
md  looking  not  the  faintest  bit  excited,  or  heated, 
or  in  any  way  moved.  He  saw  it  now.  Why  the 
Admiral  had  so  specially  wished  for  him — why  he 
ivas  not  to  bring  any  of  "  Ours"  to  compete  with 
him.  Had  not  the  Admiral  longed  for  that  adjoin- 
ing estate  with  a  great  longing  ?  Had  he  not  ex- 
hausted himself  in  ealculating  and  re-calculating, 
inly  to  find  always  that  it  was  hopelessly  out  of  his 
I  each;  altogether  too  big  to  be  attem^pted?  And 
here  was  this  very  charming  girl  its  sole  heu-ess ! 

Vane  Temple  admitted  at  once,  without 
-a  vil,  she  was  a  very  chai-ming  girl  —  and 
1  almost  think,  seeing  how  favourable  was 
I  bo  situation,  that  he  might  actually  have 
fallen  in  love   if  onlv  that  revelation  had  not 


fii.-hed  upon  liim.  ab  it  was,  wiien  ne  laipea  nja 
head  he  turned  his  evts  for  one  moment  on  his 
father,  whom  he  caught  watching  him  ;  then  the 
ghost  of  a  smile  crcg.-ed  his  face,  and  he'made  na 
almost  imperceptible  motion  of  -'baking  his  head; 
whereupon  the  admiral  'olushetl  through  his  bronza 
— he  had  thought  he  had  managed  so  very  cleverly 
—and  he  ■iTas  not  accustomed  to  the  sensation  of 
beiDi.'  iound  out. 

CHAprEB  II. — Lost. 
Two  months  only  had  passed,  .ind  the  woomg 
was  done,  this  significant  head-shaking  notwith- 
standing. The  Admiral  was  bent  upon  it,  Mr. 
Marchmont  was  bent  upon  it ;  on  consider.!.tion. 
Vane  did  not  see  much  reason  to  object;  he  knew 
't  was  expected  of  him  that  he  should  maiiy  son  0 
time,  and  though  he  would  have  preferred  to  deter 
\t  longer,  the  advantages  here  were  so  great,  and 
the  lady  so  unexceptionable,  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  take  the  yol:e  upon  him  some- 
what sooner.  So  he  had  devoted  his  tender 
fileepy  glances  and  soft  low  tones  entirely  to 
Miss  Marchmont — with  only  two  intervals  of  ab- 
sence, when  he  was  on  duty,  I  think  he  said — on  all 
available  opportunities ;  and  we  need  not  doubt  that 
under  the  circumstances  these  were  many.  And 
innocent,  ignorant  Augusta  felt  these  glances, 
drank  in  these  tones  of  sweetness  without  a  thought 
that  they  had  ever  been  shed  upon  another,  much 
loss  that  night  by  night  they  were  used  to  be  so 
sh'ed  on  all  fair  comers ;  took  the  giver  into  her 
true  warm  heart  and  set  him  up  there  as  a  god  to 
worship.  Wondered  in  the  sweet  humilit  y  of  love 
that  he,  so  handsome,  brave,  tab.nted — what  you 
will — the  very  ideal  of  a  noble  gentleman,  should 
stoop  to  care  for  her  ignorant,  countrified  self ;  for 
Augusta,  though  most  carefully  trained,  had  not 
been  iutroduced  into  London  society,  and  '.was 
troubk'd  at  times  by  an  unideasaat  sensation  of  in- 
feriority to  those  happier  maidens  who  had  had  the 
chance  to  acquire  the  air  of  the  great  v.-orld ;  not 
knowing  how  much  greater  and  more  subtle  wag 
the  charm  of  her  pore,  bright  innocence  than  that 
of  the  ai'tificial  varnish  so  easily  laid  on — so  impos- 
sible to  wipe  off.  • 

It  was  the  16th  of  October — a  day  she  never 
forgot,  and  never  will  forgKjt:,^  Th^.t  morning,  with 
many  tender  words.  Vane  had  asktd  her  to  fix  the 
wedding  day,  and  it  was  fixed  for  that  day  month. 
Then  they  had  lounged  in  the  gardens  together, 
had  ridden  together,  a  note  had  been  sent  to  the 
Admiral  and  Vane's  most  particular  friend,  now 
stnyiiig  with  him,  to  ask  them  to  come  to  dine,  and 
the  whole  party  had  dined  very  happily  together 
— orily  that  there  was  rather  too  much  of  an  air  of 
rejoicing  over  the  two,  which,  slipping  lightly  off 
Augusta,  was  distinctly  irksome  to  Vano,  He  had 
besn  irritated  under  the  honoiu-s  of  hk" new  posi- 
tion, and  had  had  much  ado  not  to  show  it. 

When  dinner  was  over,  Augusta  left  her  aunt  in 
the  drawing  room,  and  went  into  the  dusky  garden, 
over  wMch  the  night  shades  were  beginning  to 
3lose  ;  hardly  with  an  idea  that  Vane  might  seek 
her  there  presently,  more  becaiase  she  was  so 
happy  she  wanted  to  be  alone  with,-ber  h".ppineEs, 
to  turn  it  over,  to  dwell  on  it.  She.,  had  had 
enough  of  stir  and  motion,  so  -weni  to  sit  in 
4  retired  rustic  arbom- ;  seeing  a  ^nawl.  lying 
■here,  she  took  and  wrapped  it  round  ■  ier, 
n-ith  ablush.  Another  thought  had  com©  to  her. 
She  would  go  and  sit  on  the  seat  behind  the.^^'bour, 
3.mong  the  trees,  where  sheandVane  hadsatsolon^ 
that  morning.  'Whither  she  went,  sweet  Augusta, 
toihink  happy  thoughts  and  dream  fair  dreams  of 
what  she  would  do  in  the  happy  life  to  come.  Ho^w 
happy  she  was  !  How  little  she  deserved  to  he  so 
happy — but  now,  gifted  with  A'ane's  love,  she 
wonhi'  -try  to  be  more  worthy ;  she  would  think 
more  ©flier  father,  of  her  aunt,  would  try  to  please 
th'ein,'^'ftnd  make  them  happy.  She  to  whom  so 
great  a  happiness  had  come.  And  Vane !  what 
would  she  not  do  for  Vane,  in  all  her  life  to  come  ? 
Could 'anything  be -enough  for  that  priceless  gift 
of  his  love  ?  She  cofild  -not  tni  to  please  him,  be- 
ca«s'e  to  do  his  wiH  wolild  be  her  pleasure — if  there 
were  but  some,  sacrifice  she  could  make  for  him, 
some  great  sacrifice — but  he  had  aU,  every  thing  ; 
and  there  w.is  notihing  she  .could  do.  "  Only  love 
him,"  she  said  softly  to  herself,  ■wi  c'q  a  s^n'eet,  tre- 
mulous smile.  ; 

A  step -broke  on  her  reverie,  the  step  she  knctr 
so  well,  and  shi?  rose  with  sliv.  suiiUiie  eyes» 
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cniuii.ia«  to  go  ana  meei  mm.  jdux  nis  was  nottae 
only  step;  another  lighter  f.ll  beside  it,  and  she 
■at  down  asain,  not  without  a  little  sense  of 
chill,  for  she  had  fancied  he  was  coming  to  seek  her. 

The  steps  came  straisjht  to  the  arbour,  and  the 
two  men  entered  it ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that 
Hiey  might  talk  there  ar:d  she  hear  them. 

They  wore  smoking.  Vane  threw  himself  down 
with  an  impatient  sigh.  Augia^ta  could  hear  his 
rery  movement.  S*aunton  sat  down  quietly,  puff- 
ing at  his  cigar. 

"  What  a  bore  this  being  led  in  triumph  is,"  said 
Vane,  "  I  wonder  if  a  fellow  ruay  consider  himself 
safe  here,  just  fov  ten  minutes  or  so.  Do  you  know 
what  I  was  thinking  of  all  dinner  time,  Mas  ?" 

"  Well,  under  the  circ^^tustances,  if  it  were  not 
the  dinner,  one  woald  naturally  conclude  it  to  be — 
Mi£S  Marchmont." 

"  P^haw !  I  was  thinking  of  a  sacrificial  lamb, 
with  a  wreath  of  flowers  round  its  neck,  having 
bymns  of  victory  sung  over  it,  before  it  was  laid  on 
the  altar  of  the  gods — and  wondering  how  it  felt !" 

"  I  say.  Vane,  hold  hard.  To  eay  nothing  of  the 
confusion  of  your  metaphor,  this  is  not  the  style  of 
Donversntion  you  will  be  likely  to  look  back  upon 
with  satisfaction." 

Augtista  heard,  and  had  no  doubt.  Her  senses 
reeled  under  the  shock,  and  she  sat  w'nite  and  rigid, 
with  parted  lips;  but  she  knew  and  xinderstood 
fully.  If  she  could  she  would  have  gone  away ;  but 
without  making  her  presence  known  it  was  impos- 
sible, even  if  she  could  have  moved,  which  for  the 
moment,  she  could  not.  So  she  stayed  and  hearil 
Vane  express  the  real  sentiments  of  his  heart — or 
rather  a  one-sided  version  of  them,  produced  in  a 
great  measure  by  repressed  irritation. 

"Why  not?"  Vane  answered  to  his  friend'^ 
remonsteance.  "Naturally,  I  should  not  couf!di» 
my  inner  sentiments  to  people  in  general.  But  1 
don't  mean  my  marriage  to  add  to  its  other 
burdens  the  burden  of  not  being  able  to  speak  toyoi', 
mon  cher.  ^Besides,  I'm  not  married  yet ;  it  will 
be  time  enough  for  such  extreme  reserve  when  the 
lady  is  Mrs.  Vane  Temple.  Mrs.  Vane  Temple  ! 
It's  not  such  a  sweet  idea,  I  can  t' 11  you.  Max, 
when  you  see  it  close." 

O,  Vanf! !  Vane  !  if  your  kindly  heart  could  have 
known  what  ears  were  hearing,  surely  you  would 
have  cut  out  your  tongue  rather  than  let  it  utter 
such  cruel  words. 

"  Then  what  did  you  do  it  for  ?  A  big  fellow 
like  you  can't  well  be  led  as  a  sheep  to  the 
sla-agliter,  however  much  he  may  talk  of  sacrifi- 
cial lambs." 

"He  can  make  a  big  fool  of  himself,  though. 
The  Admiral  wanted  it,  don't  yon  see — ard  I  knew 
I  had  to  marry;  and  really  there's  nothing  to  say 
against  Augusta — and  then  I  didn't  see  it  close." 

"  Nothing  to  say  against  her  !  That  all  you  hpve 
to  say.    Vane,  you  don't  deserve  you.r  good  luck." 

"  Dare  say  T  don't.  Well,  she's  all  right — very 
nice  asd  innocent,  and  &11  that — but  I  don't  fqh 
tint  she  is  different  to  all  tjie  others— they're  all 
alike." 

"  All  women  alike !    I  know  hettetj  so  do  you." 

"  O  !  all  the  pretty  innocents  available  for  matri- 
mony I  mean,  of  course." 

"  Well  your  description  is  so  far  correct  that 
l>lis>  Marchmont  is  certainly  both  pretty  and  inno- 
cent.   Come,  you  won't  deny  that  ?  " 

"Pretty?  Yes,  and  slightly  insipid.  Innocent? 
Undoubtodly;  also,  somewhat  rustic." 

"  Vane,  you've  got  some  sort  of  a  fit !  Her  style 
is  exquisite !" 

"  Is  not  her  laugh  a  little  loud  ?"| 

"It's  pure  music  !    And  her  dancing?"- 

"Well,  I  should  say  there  was  a  tendency  to 
Jump  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  you  must  have  fallen  in 
love,  eh.  Max?  You  are  not  popularly  supposed 
■lo  he  easy  to  please." 

Poor  Augusta  !  Poor  little  heart !  Pierced  with 
teepest  petty  shafts,  of  criticism,  depreciation,  ridi- 
cule from  the  lips  that  had  breathed  to  her  only 
admiration  and  love.      .  ^  .       -   ■  ■ 

"  T  shan't  talk  to  you  any  more,  ^ou^re  not  fit 
for  it.  Here  you  have  won — not  without,  wooing, 
I'll  .'5wear — one  of  the  sweetest,  freshest,  prottiett  of 
girls ;  won  her  heart  and  soul,  as  any  one  may  see ; 
«ind  you  bemoan  your  fate  !  Didn't  I  see  you  in 
jhe  conservatory  only  last  night,  almost  at  her  feet, 
looking  up  into  her  e.ves,  and  talking — I  can  guess 
Low  ?  Vane,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself." 
^  They  rose  together.  Staunton  saying,  "  Well, 
I'ai  not  much  of  a  fellow  for  dwelling  pu  the  8iQ- 


raiities.  Vane,  Dut  ix strikes  me] ust  at  tnis  moment, 
that  things  betv  eeu  us  men  and  women,  are  not 
practly  regulated  according  to  the  strictest  justice. 
Ti  er  give  us  so  awfully  much,  some  of  them;  and 
we  give  them  so  awfully  little,  any  of  them. 
Th  ink  DOW  if,  when  you  enter  and  put  youself  lover- 
like by  Miss  Marchmont's  side,  some  little  imp  went 
wi^h  you  and  whispered  your  talk  into  her  ears?" 

"  Heaven  forbid  !    It  would  be  damnable  !" 

They  were  walking  away  now,  and  the  last  words 
I'le  heard  were  from  Staunton. 

"  Thafs  just  what  it  is." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Thames  regatta  for  watenuen  commenced  on 
Satuiday  with  trial  fours,  open  to  all  the  world.  The 
Thames  men  won  by  four  lengths,  beating  New- 
■a.stle. 

An  article,  "  On  controlling  sex  in  butterflies," 
has  been  contributed  to  the  American  Naturalist,  by 
Mrs.  Maiy  Treat.  This  lady  having  experimented 
upon  lai'ge  numbers  of  species,  concludes  that  the 
larva;,  if  underfed,  are  almost  sure  to  develop  into 
males,  whilst,  if  freely  fed,  they  are  equally  certain 
to  become  females. 

The  Aemt  op  Writers.— Solemnly  I  caution 
this  vast  crowd  of  young  and  old  that  literature,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  is  a  forlorn 
hope.  It  makes  my  heart  ache  to  see  the  pale 
faces,  the  anxious  eyes  that  haunt  the  outer  pas- 
sages of  editorial  rooms,  and  the  offices  of  publi  li- 
ing  houses.  Everybody  seems  to  think,  not  only 
that  he  can  write,  but  that  he  can  live  by  his  pen. 
The  young  aspirant  is  jostled  by  an  army  of 
parsons  and  baiTistev.^!,  and  gentlemen  in  Govern- 
ment employment,  educated  men  not  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  journalism  and  literature.  As  a 
rule,  this  active  and  clever  army  writes  well :  its 
industry  is  enormous ;  it  makes  the  profession 
utteriy  impossible  for  thousands  of  other  outsiders 
who  swarm  up  from  the  country  in  the  hope  of 
taking  a  place  in  the  ranks. — Preface  to  Gentleman's 
Maaazine. 

Tke  Penny  Board  School. — As  he  is  seated  in 
a  back  row,  is  only  eight  years  old,  and  srnuU  of 

his  age,  you  may  not  notice  Tommy  imlc.-s 

your  attention  is  specially  directed  to  him.  Ho  is 
fidgeting  incessantly,  and  muttering  to  himself  in- 
termittently as  he  works  at  his  slate.  From  his 
actions,  and  a  mazy,  dreamy  look  about  his  face,  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  his  mind  is  somewhat 
clouded.  When  he  was  brought  to  the  school,  the 
master's  fiist  impulse  was  to  decline  to  take  him  in, 
but,  speedily  seeing  that  it  would  be  a  good  dce;l 
to  admit  the  child,  if  it  were  only  by  way  of  afTord- 
ing  him  a  comfortable  place  of  shelter,  he  entered 
him  on  the  books.  It  was  a  Ifirst  found  impossible 
to  keep  him  in  a  class ;  but  as  he  was  quiet,  he  was 
allowed  to  roam  about  the  premises  at  will,  and 
everything  being  novel  to  him,  he  was  highly  de- 
lighted. Having  in  the  course  of  a  week  o^^o,  ex- 
hausted his  observations  and  researches,  having  on 
one  occasion  been  taken  out  of  a  copper  into  which 
ho  had  fallen,  and  on  another  rescued  from  a  large 
coal-box,  the  lid  of  which  he  had  shut  upon  him- 
self, he  voluntarily  took  a  place  in  the  lowest  class, 
and  great  pains  being  taken  with  him  at  such 
times  as  he  was  found  to  be  "  i'  th'  vein,"  he  began 
to  get  on  with  his  learning.  He  has  made  such 
progress  that  he  can  now  spell  out  easy  words,  and 
copy  figures  and  letters  from  the  black-board. 
Tommy,  however,  has  not  been  content  to  merely 
copy  letters  ;  he  has  invented  a  new  letter,  and  his 
alphabet  has  now  twenty-Seven.  The  letter  T  had 
been  giyep  him  as  his  slate  copy,  and  on  the  slates 
beino;  examined,  his  was  .passed  with  a  "  that  will 
do,"  when  he  excitedly  exclaimed,  "  Yes,  that's  the 
T's  master  ;  but  Fve  made  another  letter — look 
there!"  and  turning  the  other  side  of  his  slate, 
showed  it  coyered  with  hieroglyphic-looking 
figures.  The  master,  not  being  able  to  see  in 
these  characters.aiy^approach  to  a  known  letter, 
asked  what  it  wa4^  to  which  Tommy  triumphantly 
replied)  '•  It's  a  ■  n<}5a£  letter,  sir — it's  a  coffee!"  It 
\vasc«xplained  tha!<;.;'i'was  a  letter,  and  tea  a  word, 
and  that  both  tea  and  coffee  were  to  be  written 
with  a  number  6f  letters,  not  expressed  by  a  single 
sign.  It  was  found  impossible,  however,  to  make 
him  understaild  this.  Like  all  inventors,  he  was 
in  love  with  the  child  of  his  invention,  and  he  still 
continues  to  add  a  fev/  variations  of  his  favourite 
coffee  to  all  his  writing-lessons,  and  evidently 
prides  himself  upon  the  performance.—"  A  River 
side  Visilor,"  in  Qood  Wordst  • 


ENGLISH  AMAZONS- 
We  have  heard  a  good  deal  from  time  to  time  about 
"  strong-minded  women,"  but  from  present  indications 
it  would  seem  that  the  phra.se  is  not  sufficiently  de- 
scriptive of  the  sturdy  qualities  of  some  of  the  ladies 
of  the  day.  It  has  been  urged  by  some  opponents  of 
women's  rights  that  women  ought  not  be  allowed  to 
have  place  in  the  national  councils,  since  they  are  in- 
capable of  aiding  in  the  defence  of  the  country.  But 
the  absurdity  of  this  argument  is  being  exhibited 
lately  in  a  manner  that  must  for  ever  silence  those 
jealous  tyrants  who  would  fain  keep  all  the  posts  of 
dignity,  emolument,  and  danger  for  their  own  sex. 
We  had  the  other  day  an  adventure  in  some  part  of 
the  United  States,  it  does  not  matter  where,  in  which  a 
panther — who  must  have  formerly,  if  there  be  any- 
thing in  the  theory  of  metempsychosis,  have  woni  the 
human  masculine  shape — attacked  a  number  of  young 
adies,  one  of  whom,  disdaining  the  timidity  of  her 
companions,  instantly  cast  about  for  some  instniment 
of  defence,  and,  picking  up  a  good-sized  club  which 
happened  to  be  at  hand,  laid  into  the  brute  with  such 
rim  that  she  soon  stretched  him  lifeless  at  her  feet. 
We  now  have  a  story  from  Melksham  which  shows  that 
t  may  soon  become  necessary  for  the  males  of  that 
place  to  set  about  organising  a  Men's 
tights'  Defence  Society  there.  It  appeara  that 
Miss  Ann  Rudman  and  Mi.ss  Mary  Tregloan  kept  an 
hotel  at  Bristol,  where  they  acquired  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase a  puug  little  property  near  Melksham,  where 
they  settled  down.  Next  to  theii'  residence  Uves  Fre- 
lerick  J  Smith,  a  gentleman  retired  from  the  cares  of 
the  Civil  Service.  Mr.  Smith  has  a  meadow  which 
lies  by  the  side  of  the  lauds  of  the  ladies,  and  he 
laims  by  virtue  of  his  deed  of  conveyance  a  right  of 
access  to  his  field  through  a  field  belonging  to  the 
adies,  but  they  resist  his  claim.  The  other  day  he 
trie<l  to  force  his  right  by  bringing  up  a  load  of  straw 
to  the  gate,  but  the  ladies  were  equal  to  the  emergency. 
He  asked  permifsion,  but  was  peremptorily  refused, 
and  challenged  to  produce  his  deed,  which  he  did  not 
do.  Then  he  put  his  arms  through  the  bars  to  attempt 
to  uuhinge  the  gate,  when,to  use  his  own  words,  "  Misa 
Rvidmau  hit  straight  out  fjom  the  shouldei'  with  her 
clenched  fi.st,  and  struck  me  in  the  face.  She  repeated 
this  three  times.  She  also  raised  her  foot,  and  kicked 
me  more  than  once  on  the  arm — that  was  through  the 
gate — b™ising  me  very  much,  and  makmg  me  sore  for 
a  week.  She  then  seized  my  walking  stick,  wreachodit 
from  me,  and  struck  me  several  times  on  my  back  and 
shoulders.  I  never  touched  her,  but  told  her  if  I  was 
doing  wrong  she  had  her  remedy."  George  Alford, 
farmer,  who  was  driving  the  horse  and  cart  with  the 
straw,  shared  no  better  fate  ;  for  he,  while  a.ssisting 
Mr.  Smith,  received  "  one  straight  fi-om  the  shoulder 
of  Miss  lludmau  on  the  mouth."  "  Do  you  know  who  you 
are  liitting  ?"  said  the  farmer.  "  Yes,"  said  the  strong, 
armed  lady.  "  'Twas  me,"  said  the  farmer.  "  I  know 
it,"  said  Miss  Rudman  ;  "you  have  no  business 
here  ;  I'll  give  you  another  if  you  don't  go 
Mary,  go  and  fetch  me  my  big  knobbed  stick  ;  I'll 
show  them  whethei-  they've  a  right  here."  They  did 
not  wait  for  the  knobbed  stick,  but  retreated  from  the 
positic'U,  and  left  the  ladies  victors  of  the  field.  Mi-. 
Smith  brought  an  action  for  iuterrnption  of  right  of 
way  and  £20  damages  for  assault.  The  first  part  of 
his  case  he  did  not  make  out  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the 
judge.  For  the  assault  a  verdict  of  40s.  and  costs  was 
given.   ' 

The  Pontypridd  and  Rhondda  colKers  have  agreed 
to  resume  work  on  the  masters'  terms. 

A  AVhitworth  Scholarship  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Stephen' s-gieen,  value  £100  a  year  for  three 
years,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Warren.  This  is 
the  fifth  of  these  valuable  prizes  which  has  been  ob- 
ained  by  students  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 

Brutal  Assault  at  Mealiff. — MeaUlf  lies  midway 
between  Thurlesand  Borrisoleigh,  and  among  the  par- 
ties attending  to  its  burial  ground  the  remains  of  a 
nian  who  came  by  his  death  from  the  fall  of  a  horse 
were  a  man  named  Wilham  Hayes  and  two  brothers 
named  Purcell,  coopers.  An  altercation  having  taken 
place,  one  of  the  PurceUs  st"ick  Hayes  with  a  stone  on 
the  left  side  of  the  head,  inflicting  serious  fractures.  Dr. 
M'KeoghjNenagh,  was  sent  for,  and  he  pronounced  his 
life  in  danger,  at  the  same  time  doing  all  that  surgical 
skill  could  accompUshfor  t  he  patient.  The  Purcellswere 
an-ested  by  the  poUce,  but  Hayes  declined  to  prosecute, 
so  the  evidence  of  witnesses  had  to  be  taken  for  the 
present.  The  Purcells  are  in  Thurles  BridewcU  under 
jremand^ 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


LADY  DARYILLE; 

OR, 

LOST  IN  A  LABYRINTH. 

AN  ORIGINAL  COPYRIGHT  TALE. 

By  tlif.  ,4i»(/wc  of  "John  Gibson's  Will,"  "  Varhy  Shrubsolc, 

CHAPTER  I. 
The  Mistress  op  Darvillr  Park. 

DarviUe  Park,  the  seat  of  Sir  Piers  Darville,  was  a 
fiue  mansion,  in  the  Tudor  style,  when  the  present  Ba- 
ronet, Sir  Piers  the  Lilly,  aS  he  was  called  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, came  into  possession.  It  was  a  grand  old 
place,  albeit  an  inconvenient  one,  according  to  some  mo- 
dern notions;  and  it  was  down  iu  the  County  Guide  as 
a  place  well  worth  seeing.  Indeed,  Sir  Piers  himself, 
when  he  succeeded  to  it,  by  the  decease  of  an  uncle, 
was  delighted  with  the  house,  and  vowed  that  he  had 
never  seen  any  mansion  that  pleased  him  better.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  the  chambers  were  hopelessly  dila- 
pidited,  an  1  that  one  face  of  the  quadrangle,  the  west- 
ern one,  was  rather  a  picturesque  ruin  than  a  habi- 
table pile  of  buildings.  But  there  was  room  enough  in 
other  parts  to  accommodate  an  e.-;tablishment  much  lar- 
ger tiian  i;  ir  Piers  could  ever  hope  to  keep  up ;  and  it  was 
not  until  he  returned  from  the  continent,  after  a  six 
months'  residence  in  Paris,  and  brought  with  him  a 
new  ruler  over  himself  and  his  worldly  good.s,  that  the 
faiute.st  sign  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  old  place 
was  made  apparent. 

Suddenly,  however,  after  this  new  arrival,  the  coun- 
ty heard  with  astonishment  that  the  mansion  of  Dar- 
ville Park  was  to  be  demolished,  and  that  ils  place 
was  to  be  occupied  by  a  far  different  building,  one,  as 
the  Paronet  sai^l,  that  would  be  more  suitable  to  mo- 
dern reqiiivements. 

These  modern  requirements  were  the  whims  and 
fancies  of  Lady  Darville,  who  had  set  her  heirt  upon 
something  in  the  style  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  instead 
of  the  old  four-sided  '■  den,"  as  she  was  pleased  to  call 
the  house,  with  its  longp^  rrpectives  of  corridor,  and  its 
chambers  lead  ng  one  iuto  the  other  in  seemingly  end- 
less monotony. 

The  result  was  that  the  magnificent  approaches  of 
Darville  Park  were  cut  up  by  an  irruption  of  contrac- 
tors' carts,  and  even  the  grand  old  woods  that  surround- 
ed the  mansion  were  ruthlessly  hewn  and  hacked 
through  iu  severrd  directions  c  nvr'nient  for  the  remo- 
val of  the  old  building,  and  the  conveyance  of  materials 
f I  r  the  new  one. 

It  was  of  1')  avail — when  the  projected  demolition 
was  first  heard  of  in  the  couuty — that  a  deputation  of  Sir 
Piers's  fa-iends  and  acquaintances  of  the  neighbour- 
hood waited  upon  him  to  remonstrate,  and  even  con- 
descended to  see  the  new  and  strange  lady  who  was 
now  master  and  mistress  of  Darville  Park,  to  repre 
Bent  to  her  the  loss  that  the  county  would  sustain 
by  the  destruction  of  so  celebrated  a  feature  in  its 
historic  annals.  Sir  Piers  told  them  it  was  "  Lady 
Darville's  wish,"  and  Lady  Darville  more  plainly  in 
timated  that  it  was  her  "  will.  '  So  the  old  mansion 
was  pulled  down  to  the  last  stone,  and  a  white  ter 
raced  structure,  in  the  florid  Italian  style,  filled  its 
place. 

It  was  just  completed,  to  the  smallest  detail,  when 
our  story*  commences  ;  and  Sir  Piers  and  Lady  Dar- 
ville were  in  occupation.  The  rooms  were  lofty,  large- 
and  splendidly  decorated ;  the  furniture  was  all  of 
the  newest  ;  and  as  far  as  architect  and  upholsterer 
could  make  it,  Darville  Par^  was  indfeed  a  palace. 

"This  is  the  kind  of  place  to  live  in,"«aid  her  Lady- 
ship, when  for  the  first  time  she  sat  in  the  new  draw- 
ing room,  looking  from  its  many  lofty  windows  upon 
the  terrace  below  and  the  velvet  liwn  that  sloped 
away  to  the  grove  of  oaks  in  the  distance.  "What  do 
you  think.  Piers,  of  my  taste  now  ? " 

"  Oh,  my  love,"  replied  the  abject  Baronefc,  "  I  quite 
agree  with  you  that  it  is  a  much  lighter  and  more  re- 
cherche house  than  the  old  one.  But,  look  at  the  ex 
pense  !  oh,  the  money  it  has  cost  me  1  It  has  made  me 
a  DOor  man. — nositivelv  a  noor  man.  T^adv  Darville. 
•  1  snail  never  recover  it— not  U  i  live  to  be  a  Uundred, 
no,  not  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred!" 
1  "Well,  you  won't  live  to  any  such  ridiculous  age. 
Piers,"  replied  her  Ladyship.  "  So  you'll  have  less 
embarrassment  than  you-imagine.  Talk  of  living  till 
you're  a  hundred!  Why,  who  do  you  think  would 
put  up  with  you,  even  at  eighty!" 

"  You  would,  Bella — surely  you  would,  love,  would'nt 
you?"  asked  the  appealing  Baronet.  "  You'd  love  me 
at  anj  ase,  surely 


••JNoi  aia  nunarea,  riora  i  yuu  a  uo  uotnmg  Dui  taK\, 
snulT,  and  blink  at  the  sunshine,  and  want  acres  r.' 
flannel  wrapping.  Who  could  love  any  man  a  hun , 
dred  years  old  ?  No,—  you'd  only  be  a  wonder  for  peo- 
pie  to  stare  at  and  say  '•  That's  a  centenarianl'  But  as 
to  love  !— Why,  Piers,  the  very  idea  is  utter  nonsense!'' 

Lady  Darville  was  a  tall,  magnificent  woman,  cast 
in  the  sternest  mould  of  humanity.  She  was  beauti- 
ful ;  but  her  beauty  was  of  the  severe  and  lofty  kind,  and 
she  was  certainly,  to  most  men,  anything  but  loveable. 
She  had  a  grand  full  bust,  upon  which  w;i8  a  head  of 
the  severest  Grecian  type,  the  head  of  a  Medusa  rather 
than  a  Helena  or  Hebe.  Her  mouth  was  not  large, 
but  it  was  wondrously  firm,  and  her  eyes  were  full, 
dark,  and  piercing.  Her  hair  was  arranged  simply 
enough,  a  bunch  of  rich  dark  luxuriance  finishing  the 
pl  an  bands  that  were  drawn  tightly  back  from  hor 
Icmples.  Her  prevailing  expressiou  was  one  of  haugh- 
ty scorn,  and  she  sat,  walked,  and  talked,  as  though  she 
allowed  the  association  of  her  kind  merely  upon  suf- 
ferance. 

How  Sir  Piers  had  ever  dared  to  love  her  was  a  mys- 
'ery— even  to  himself.  Ho  was  the  very  reverse  of 
her  in  every  physical  and  moral  feature.  He  was 
small,  weak,  undecided  in  character,  and  of  a  presence 
that  was  generally  pronounced  to  be  the  acme  of  in- 
significance. He  had  gentle  inexpressive  blue  eyes,  a 
little  head,  topped  with  a  mereplutfuf  sandy  hair,  and 
a  plain,  nervous  looking  face,  that  was  the  index  to  l^Ls 
feeble  mind.  Standing  by  her  Ladyship,  he  only  just 
reached  her  shoulder,  and  sitting  by  her,  he  seemed 
like  one  of  those  smoU.  humil;ated  attendants  that 
tremble  at  the  feet  of  Egyptian  royalty.  She  took 
care,  too,  to  m  liatain  this  difference  by  a  demeanour 
towards  Sir  Piers  that  held  him  in  complete  bondage, 
and  broke  the  little-spirit  that  hor  exactions  had  once 
or  twice  aroused. 

It  was  not  dit-m  that  Lady  DarviHe  condescended 
even  to  such  badinage  as  has  just  been  recorded  ;  but 
the  influence,  perh^ips,  of  the  traa-new  grandeur 
about  her,  and  the  fact  that  her  will  was  now  tho- 
roughly carried  out,  in  spite  of  the  fcara  and  anticipa- 
tions of  the  Bwonet,  who  found  himself  plunged  iuto 
uuimagined  expenses  as  the  work  went  on  —made  her 
a  little  less  severe  in  temper  than  usual,  and  disposed 
her  to  humour  Sir  Piers  so  far  as  to  treat  him  with 
contemptuous  jocularity. 

A  letter  came  one  evening  addressed  to  Her  Lady^ 
ship.  It  came  by  hand,  and  the  bearer  waited  for  an 
answer.  It  was  handed  to  her  while  she  was  seated 
with  the  Baronet  at  dinner. 

Now  if  Sir  Piers  Darville  had  any  one  quality  that 
roused  him  to  rebellion  more  than  another,  it  was  jea- 
lousy. He  was  very  jealous  of  her  Ladyship,  and  al- 
though he  never  went  the  length  of  opening  or,asldng 
to  see  her  letters,  he  was  always  nervously  anxious 
to  know  what  they  contained.  jSe  fidgeted  and  looked 
on  at  a  distance  while  she  read  them,  and  he  watched 
her  scornful  face  to  see,  if  possible,  the  ejBect  they  pro- 
duced. A  little  too  late,  he  had  come  to  the  knowledge 
tlUt  her  Ladyship  had  a  secret ! 

Upon  this  occasion.  Lady  Darville's  denieanour 
aroused  him  terribly.  He  saw  her  change  colour  a 
little  when  she.  looked  at  the  handwriting  on  the  enve- 
lope. He  couH  not  fail  to  notice  with  yeaining  sus 
picion  that  her  eyes  flashed  with  the  fire  of  unusual  ex 
citement  as  she  read  the  letter  through.  And  when 
the  crumpled  it  up  hastily,  said  to  the  servant  "  Tell 
the  messenger  he  shall  have  his  answer  in  a  few  min 
utes,"  and  left  the  dinner  table.  Sir  Piers  Darville 
could  sit  no  longer.  He  actually  rose,  and  tried  to  in- 
tercept her  as  she  swept  towards  the  door. 

"  My  love,"  he  said,  "  What  has  disturbed  you  so  ? 
Is  it — is  it  that  ?" 

He  pointed  to  the  crumpled-up  letter  with  nervous 
fingei's,  as  though  to  take  it,  should  her  Ladyship  un- 
close her  hand.  He  looked  at  her  with  eyes  that  were 
full  of  jealous  appeal.  ,  ". 

"  Sit  dow^^  Sir  Piers  !"  said  her  Ladyship,  drawiing 
hack  a  little.  '  ' 

"  Nay,  nJy  love,"  he  replied,  trying  to  soothe  her  by 
a  soft  tone.  "  If  you  are  troubled  by  anything,  pray 
tell  me.    I  misht  assist  vou  vmi  knnw  " 

I'oor  snaiiow  artmce  !  Ijady  Darville  saw  throTigh, 
but  did  not  condescend  to  notice  it.  She  merelj 
waved  him  oflp. 

"  Don't  you  understand  that  there's  a  man  wai'ing 
for  an  answer  to  this  ?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  love  ;  but  what  man  is  he  ?  What  is  the  letter 
about  that  you  must  hurry  so  ?" 

"  About  a  bonnet,  or  a  pair  of  bangles,  perhaps.  Sir 
Piers,  you  are  trying  to  pry  into  something  that  I  have 
before  told  you  to  keep  your  hands  off.  Sit  down,  or 
get  out  of  my  way  somehow.  Come  ! — while  I  am 
quiet.    You  understand  me  !" 

Sir  Pieio  Davvilla  p.olkftd  to  liia  "loaf  liis  wVioIb  fvama 


trembling  with  the  suppressed  passion  oi  jeaTouay ;  abd 
Ladyship  left  the  room  to  answer  the  letter. 

f he  was  silent,  stem,  and  thoughtful  wnen  sne  cams 
tack.  She  took  no  more  account  of  Sir  Piers  thain  i£ 
he  had  been  in  another  hemisphere,  instead  of  sitting 
a  yard  or  two  distant  from  her,  stjiriDg  with  almostt 
pitiful  wonder  at  her  out  of  his  small,  twinkling,  blua'. 
eyes.  He  spoke  once;  but  she  did  not  hear  or  did  notf 
heed  him.  When  he  spoke  again,  she  made 
tremble  in  his  chair  by  one  short  monosyllable  : 

"What;" 

"  I  want  to  know  what  was  in  that  letter,  Bella.'' 

"  Oh,  you  do !  Then  I  will  tell  you.  There  wa» 
something  in  that  letter  which  you  had  better  nof> 
enquire  about.  You  see  I  am  plain  with  you.  Bufe 
ask  no  more  questions,  or  I  shall  lose  my  patience."  ) 

S'lefell  agaiu  into  that  deep  absorbing  thought  front 
which  iSir  Piers  had  disturbed  her — he  looking  on 
meanwhile  with  nervous  anxiety,  and  with  more  ques- 
tions rising  to  his  lips,  which  fear  forced  back  to 
silence.  Suddenly  her  Ladyship  drew  from  her  waisk" 
band  a  small  jeweiltd  watch,  an  early  love  gift  from 
Sir  Piers,  and  looking  at  the  dial,  said,  aa  though  the 
>ords  expressed  the  merest  common-place, 

"  You  must  excuse  me  for  an  hour  or  two,  Pleraik 
\  have  ordered  the  carriage  to  go  to  Weston ;  and  the 
4ime  is  almost  up."  .  i 

"  To  Weston !"  exclaimed  the  jealous  husband^  in' 
istonishment.  "  To  Weston,  at  tMs  time  of  the  night, 
Bella !" 

"  Yes,  to  Weston.    Don't  leave  your  dinner.    I  am 

going  alone  /" 

The  Baronet  plucked  up  a  little  courage  :  the  green- 
eyed  monster  had  taken  a  strong  hold  of  him.  Ha 
looked  her  Ladyship  almost  reisolutely  in  the  face,  and 
Baid,  . 

"  Then,  I  say.  Lady  Darville,  you  shall  not  go  to 
tVeston  alone,  unless  you  tell  me  the  business  you  ara 
going  there  upon." 

Lady  Darville  rose  grandly  from  her  seat.  She  hadT 
not,  apparently,  heard  the  strong  language  of  her  liega 
.ord  ;  for  she  took  no  notice  whatever  of  it,  till  Sil 
Piers  also  rose,  aud  planting  his  feet  firmly  on  the 
ground— a  miniature  colossus — confronted  her,  and  re- 
peated it. 

"  I  gay.  Lady  Darville,  yoxi  shall  not  go  to  Weston 
■»lone,  unless — you — tell  me — what  you  are — going 
there  for  !"  ' ' 

Lady  Daryjlle-smiled  a  cruel,  contemptuous  Bm3e, 
—and  laid  her  hand  upon  her  rebeUious  husband's 
shoulder. 

''  Bravo  !"  she  said,  "  I  admire  this  httle  ontbreaS 
of  spirit.  But,  fcir  Piers,  it  u-oii I  do  !  I  shall  go  t< 
Weston,  alone,  and  I  shill  not  tell  you  my  errand* 
You  hear  that.  Now,  purge  yourself  of  rebellion  mow 
ami  and  be  again  a  good,  little,  loyal  husband.  I  have 
no  time  to  quarrel  with  you.    Good  bye."  ! 

She  took  her  hand  f  om  his  shoulder  and  offered  it 
to  him.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  took 
the  tips  of  her  fingers.  I 

"  This  is  very  cruel  of  you,  Bella,"  he  said,  the  teair, 
coming  to  his  blue  eyes.  "  What  am  I  to  do  whila 
you  afe  away  but  think  the  most  horrible  things?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  you  are  to  do.    Think  of  this."| 

She  drew  him  towards  her,  stooped  down,  and  al« 
lowed  her  contemptuous  lips  to  rest  for  a  moment  upon; 
bis  small,  boyish  cheek.  i 

"  There,  that  wiU  do  to  thmk  of,"  she  said,  as  eha, 
left  him.  "  And  when  I  come  back,  I  may,  perhapsjp' 
give  you  another.  So  you  will  have  both  the  pleasures 
of  memory  and  the  pleasures  of  hope,  and  both  in  on« 
evening."  | 

Sir  iPiers  stood  for  a  moment  staring  at  the  doorsha 
had  shut  behind  her,  with  mingled  feelings  of  love^ 
jealousy,  and  bewilderment.  Then  he  filled  a  glass 
with  some  of  the  old  port  that  had  ripened  in  the  ceU 
lars  of  the  demolished  Tudor  mansion  ;  and  then  haf 
cried  like  a  child  over  the  table  till  he  heard  the  sound 

He  rushed  to"  the  window,  and  looked  out  into  tha 
(tarless  November  night.  He  could  see  the  carriage  t 
lamps  throwing  their  dancing  rays  along  the  sides  o( 
the  gloomy  avenue.  He  ran  his  fingers  through  th< 
tuft  of  sandy  hair  that  crowned  his  head,'  and,  witli 
a  weak  cry,  threw  himself  into  a  chair.  ^ 

He  did  not  sit  long ;  for  he  resolved  to  turn  her  Lady? 
ship's  absence  to  dangerous  account. 

He  rose  presently,  and  proceeded  as  qnietly  as  poar, 
sible  to  her  Ladysh'p's  superb  euite  of  private  aparb< 
ments — dressing-room,  bath  room,  and  boudoir.  Thej|. 
were  all  approached,  it  is  true,  through  the  bedchambdj, 
common  to  Sir  Piers  and  her  Ladyship ;  but  thej^ 
formed  an  inner  sanctum  to  the  mysteries  of  whidt; 
Sir  Piers  had  not  dared  to  penetrate  for  any  length  of 
time,  save  when  Lady  Darville  was  in  srood  humoured 
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uco»paauD.  inaeea,  sue;  were  eauc  on  oj  a  uuur 
tdiioh  was  generally  locked,  and  the  key  of  which  was 
osually  in  her  Ladyship's  pocket.  So  it  had  been  al- 
most a  neceaeity  for  Sir  Piers  to  respect  their  sacred 
sees,  and  to  consider  them  as  completely  beyond  his 
jurisdiction. 

"  Those  rooms,  ma  petite,"  said  lady  Darville  to  her 
husband,  when  the  apartments  were  being  fitted  and 
decorated,  "are  mine.  Ihey  are  my  Bluebeard's  closet, 
In  which  I  shall  keep  my  skeletons.  Don't  enter  them 
without  my  permission,  or  the  bones  may  rattle,  snd 
the  teeth  may  gnash,  and  the  eyes  may  come  again  in- 
to the  blind  sockets  !  And  then  there'd  be — oh,  there' d 
be,  goodness  knows  what  !  We  will  consider  this  door, 
if  you  please,  as  the  boundary  line.  All  beyond  that 
is  my  unquestioupd  territory.  Trespassers,  beware !" 
~  Sir  Piers  smiled  at  her  when  she  said  this.  He  took 
ft  to  be  merely  another  evidence  of  her  many  eccen- 
^crties  of  character,  and  he  yielded  with  a  good  grace 
tfi  the  arrangement. 

It  had  gradually  occurred  to  Sir  Piers  Carville, 
however,  that  her  Ladyship  did  rather  ^ '  ri'jMy  preserve 
the  sanctity  of  those  three  rooms  ;  inde 'd,  that  what 
he  had  taken  to  be  a  piece  of  eccentricity  was  some 
thing  of  a  graver  nature.  Her  Ladyship  was  not  satis- 
fied with  his  promise  to  hold  the  rooms  as  hers  wholly 
and  solely.  She  locked  them  whenever  she  left  him 
in  the  house,  and  she  plainly  and  persistently  refused 
to  afford  him  the  faintest  peep  at  the  supposed  skele 
tons. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Lady  Darville,"  he  had  said,  "this' 
is  too  bad.  What  other  husband  would  sufler  his  house 
to  Lave  secret  chambers  in  it — when  the  secret  was 
not  his,  you  see,  but  his  wife's  ?" 

AL,  Bijou  !"  (this  was  one  of  the  names  Lady  Dar- 
ville had  bestowed  upon  her  smaller  half),  "you  don't 
know  what  any  other  husband  would  have  had  to  suf 
fer  with  me  1    I  should  have  had  my  way  with  him, 

depend  upon  it,  or  I  should  have  ." 

Lady  Darville  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  she 


jerjked  her  head  over  her  left  shoulder  io  the  direction 
of  the  door — a  proceeding  which  Sir  Piers  at  once  tran 
alated  into  the  plain  English — "  or  I  should  have  left 
him."  And  as  tie  idea  of  leaving  him  was  one  of  the 
sharpest  twigs  in  that  rod  which  her  Ladyship  held  in 
pmrorem  over  her  hvisband,  he  was  fain  to  take  her 
•Crontery  with  only  a  wry  face  or  two,  and  to  know 
that  she  locked  the  door  that  led  to  her  private  apart- 
ments on  certain  occasions,  without  venturing  upon 
further  remonstrance. 

CHAPl'ER  IL 

TuE  Skelstoss  in  the  Closet. 

On  the  night  when  the  agitated  Sir  Piers  Darville 
left  the  dining  room,  intent  upon  an  outrage  the  very 
idea  of  which  made  him  tremble,  he  thought  her 
Ladyship's  conduct,  in  boldly  owning  to  a  secret  her 
husband  was  not  to  share,  so  outrageous,  that,  for  the 
time,  he  discarded  those  dictates  of  prudence  that 
Earned  him  against  rebellion.  Lady  Darville  was 
Iftway  ;  she  had  gone  to  Weston  ;  she  could  not  well 
return  in  less  than  three  hours  ;  And  she  had  gone 
upon  secret  business.  What  time  could  be  more  op- 
portune for  carrying  out  a  scheme  he  had  matured  for 
visiting  the  abode  of  the  skeletons  ? 

He  seemed  still  to  feel,  however,  her  Ladyship's 
faint  kiss  on  his  forehead.  That  doubtful  pledge  of 
affection  tingled  there  as  a  warning.  And  the  kiss 
Bhe  had  promised  him  :  that  was  in  his  mind  as  some- 
Ihing  in  jeopardy.  He  recollected  the  time  when  he 
had  gone  on  his  kneas  to  ask  humbly  for  a  kiss  from 
those  firm,  thin  hps  of  hor  Ladyship,  and  had  not  re- 
belled at  receiving  a  box  on  the  ears  and  an  epithet  in- 
utead  of  the  favour.  But  he  was  not  married  then, — 
not  entitled  to  kisses  which  he  felt  now  were  his  by 
right,  and  of  no  such  consequence  as  in  those  days 
when  they  were  nactar  and  ambrosia  instead  of  ordi 
iiary  household  ware.  Let  the  kiss  given,  and  the  kiss 
promised,  then,  perish  from  hia  memory.  They  might 
he  merely  kisses  of  betrayal — Judas-kisses,  to  be  wiped 
■away  as  rank  poison.  His  little  soul  was  moved  to  its 
ihallow  depths ;  and  he  was  bent  upon  sterner  Batisfac 
tion. 

He  passed  through  his  bedchamber,  with  its  luxuri- 
ous canopied  couch,  its  amber  draperies,  and  its  mirrors 
fj^™^  in  florid  porcelain.  As  he  expected,  the  door 
1  Wolf  *°  Ladyship's  suite  of  dressing-rooms  was 
Rocked-  She  had  not  forgotten  her  usual  caution,  even 
in  the  hurry  of  her  mysterious  departure. 
tw>ij  ^^"^  infliamed  him,  and  nerved  his  arm  for  a 
bold  enterprise.  He  took  a  taperand  some  wax  matches 
from  the  dressing-table,  and  put  them  carefully  in  hia 
pocket.  He  went  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and  looked 
aut.    The  nicbt  woatfirnh.lv  d.'uk.  There  was  no  moon. 


not  a  star  to  De  seen.  The  heavens  were  one  black  low 
canopy  of  gloom.  !-hoald  he  venture  ?  iiia  heart 
almost  misgave  him  ;  but  he  recollected  the  letter,  the 
strange  hurried  departure,  and  the  locked  .  door ;  and 
he  grew  resolved  again.  He  would  try  the  scheme  he 
had  pondered. 

A  narrow  ornamental  balcony,  with  a  low  balustrade, 
ran  along  the  base  of  the  windo^^a.  It  w.ia  her  Lady 
ship's  fancy  to  have  this  balcony  added  to  the  original 
design  of  the  mansion  ;  but  she  had  no  idea  of  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  might  be  put.  It  was  not  meant  foi 
1'  alking  upon ;  but  it  was  safe  enough  ;  aud  bir  Piers 
stepped  out  upon  it. 

He  had  trembled  as  the  first  blast  of  the  chill  No 
vember  air  came  upou  him  through  the  open  wiudow. 
He  trembled  still  more  when  he  found  himself  exposed 
like  an  image  without  a  niche,  against  the  cold  white 
face  of  the  stone  wall.  So,  to  be  more  assured,  he 
stooped  down,  and  crept  along,  holding  tightly  by  the 
low  balustrade. 

He  reached  the  first  window.  It  was  one  of  the  two 
that  lighted  her  Ladyship's  boudoir.  He  tried  it,  and 
found  it  was  fastened.  The  next  window  was  the 
same.  So  he  crept  along  till  he  reached  another,  look- 
ing into  her  Ladyship's  dressing  room.  A  shudder  ran 
through  his  frame  as  he  four^d  that  this  windo  v, 
although  closed,  was  not  fastene  J.  For  a  moment,  he 
would  have  jjreferred  to  find  himself  bafiled,  and  to 
have  thus  had  au  excuse  .to  return  without  canying 
out^^tbp  soheme  that  afTritrhtjd  hira. 

iJut  tne  uutasteneil,  yiulamg  wuidow  was  too  mucU 
for  him.  He  had  the  word  in  his  mouth;  the  "open 
Sesame"  that  was  to  reveal  the  possible  mystery. 
Could  Sir  Piers  retreat  while  the  Talisman  was  his  i 
He  could  not :  the  way  was  clear  ;  he  must  take  it. 

The  easy  windoiv  nent  up  without  a  noiwe  or  a 
creak  ;  and  Sir  Piers  stepped  from  the  ba'cony  into  the 
room,  pushing  away  the  blind  as  he  ilid  so,  and  tlien 
tiudiug  himself  in  darkness.  He  listened  for  a  time,  in 
abject  fear;  but  the  ske;et^n3  wore  quiet  enough  in 
their  closet.  There  was  no  rattle  of  bones  ;  no  gnash 
ing  of  teeth.  No  eye  looked  through  the  gloom  at 
him,  from  a  ghastly  socket.  He  was  in  the  sanctum 
and  it  was  us  still  as  death  ! 

His  heart  was  beating  in  his  brea-^t  lilce  an  engine. 
His  hand  shook  as  he  sought  the  tiper  and  the  wax 
matches.  When  ha  found  them,  they  fell  from  his 
nerveless  fingers  to  the  floor ;  and  he  groped  in  the 
darkness  to  recover  them.  When  he  rose  again,  witl, 
the  materials  for  illumination  in  hiis  shaking  hand,  his 
brow  waa  bathed  in  a  cold  clammy  perspiration,  and 
he  felt  like  a  burglar  with  the  police  upou  his  track  ' 
In  moving,  he  trampled  upon  one  of  the  matches  left 
on  the  floor,  and  it  exploded  wi'.h  a  snddf  n,  pale,  and 
ghastly  light..  Sir  Piers  began  to  realise  the  skeleton 
closet ! 

He  stumbled  against  a  chair,  and  sat  down.  He  could 
scarcely  find  courage  to  dare  another  flash  of  that  pale 
light.  But  the  taper  was  in  his  hand,  and  he  drew  the 
match  presently  along  the  sole  of  his  boot.  In  another 
moment,  he  was  staring  through  the  dim  li^ht  at  the 
features  of  the  forbidden  chamber. 

There  was  notuing  in  the  room  to  alarm  him  at  a 
glance.  He  knew  that  ;  for  he  had  sat  there  before 
when  her  Ladyship  had  pleased  to  allow  him  the  privi 
lege  and  to  keep  him  company.'  He  had  passed  through 
the  room  alone,  when  she  was  in  the  house  ;  and  h€ 
was  so  far  familiar  with  it  and  its  contents.  But  he 
had  never  been  there  as  a  spy,  a  sei^et- hunter,  as  a 
husband  intent  upon  searching  the  place  in  his  wife's 
absence.  _  The  position  was  thus  new  to  him. 

Splendid  enough  the  room  was.  Cheerful  enough 
with  its  many  evidences  of  an  extravagant  woman's 
extravagant  tastes.  There  were  open  wardrobes  with 
dresses  that  might  have  adorned  a  princess  at  her  first 
fete  or  her  first  ball ;  at  the  opera,  at  the  drawing  room, 
at  some  lofty  ceremony  of  state.  There  was  a  small 
fortune  in  that  room,  If  the  robes,  the  shawls,  the  petti 
coats,  aud  the  endless  variety  of  feminine  vanities 
could  have  been  transmuted  back  into  the  gold  they 
cost.  Sir  Piers  Darville  knew  this  ;  for  her  Ladyshi 
had  not  spared  him.  Her  milliners'  bills  alone  would 
have  paid  the  interest  of  a  handsome  dowry. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  priceless  fabrics — these 
shawls  that  might  have  hung  fitly  upon  the  shoulders 
of  a  Begum— these  silks  that  rustle*  like  heavy  wheat 
m  the  wind,  when  her  Ladyship  moved  in  them— this 
queenly  body-furniture— in  the  midst  of  all  this, 
where  was  Sir  Piers  to  look  for  the  thing  he  wanted  '! 
Where  was  he  to  find  that  of  which  he  knew  nothing 
and  had  only  conjured  up  ia.  his  mind  as  a  possible 
secret  ?  He  waa  at  sea  without  compass  or  chart  in 
those  apartments,  and  the  object  of  his  adventure  was 
as  undefined  as  his  fears. 

H.  r.aare,\  ohout  the  room  with  the  Uffhted  taner  in 


his  hand.  He  saw  his  own  sf»».;ow  ca  tlie  bluid  as  a 
ghostly  reminder  of  his  trespass ;  and  he  passed  away 
from  the  window  in  affright.  Now  that  he  was  there, 
where  was  he  to  look  ?  In  what  remote  hiding-place 
should  he  find  the  thing  imagined  to  be  hidden  ?  It 
was  a  blind  business  he  had  come  upon,  he  thought. 

He  passed,  irresolute,  from  the  dressing.-room  to  tha 
boudoir  ;  his  curiosity  notsntiated,  but  his  di.scernment- 
at  fault.  Where  was  the  skeleton  ?  Did  it  lurk  in 
that  ivory  inlaid  case  on  the  marble  table  there  ?  Was- 
it  in  the  ormolu  cabinet  on  the  gilded  bracket  with 
•  be  brazen  nymphs  beneath  ?  If  so,  the  skeleton  waaj 
safe  ;  for  the  case  and  the  cabinet  were  locked  from| 
him,  as  the  Genii  were  from  the  fisherman,  till  he  hrok* 
the  .seal.  There  was  a  tall  cupboard,  he  recollected,! 
in  the  dressing-room  ;  and  some  fascinating  inflaenc«i 
took  him  back  to  see  if  that  was  locked.  He  knew  her' 
Ladj'ship  kept  a  de.sk  and  some  boxes  there.  Tha 
cupboard  w.as  not  locked :  and  he  peered  at  its  shelves, 
by  the  light  of  the  taper. 

Even  then  he  hesitated,  as  Portia's  suitors  did  at  the 
three  caskets,  for  there,  were  three  things  there  that 
attracted  his  attention.  One  was  the  desk  he  had 
thought  of;  anoHierwas  a  mere  fl;it  writing  case  ;  and 
the  third  was  a  chest,  of  .an  unpretending  characterj, 
the  property  of  Lady  Darville  before  her  marriage. 

It  was  possibly  the  fact  of  this  chest  being  not  es- 
actlv  the  nronerfv  of  Sir  Piers  thatarnuspil  his  curioa» 
What  was  Sir  Piers  to  do  t  He  felt  that  he  tuusir 
pluck  the  heart  of  the  mystery,  if  any  existed,  from 
that  old  chest,  for  he  recollect^ed  that  her  Ladyship  ha(f 
always  been  especially  careful  of  it,  and  had  onc9 
significantly  said  that  there  was  "life  and  death"  in  it* 
Y"et  he  hesitated  to  break  the  lock.  Violence,  he  knew, 
would  betray  his  adventure  to  Lady  Darville  ;  but, 
without  violence,  he  felt  that  he  might  as  well  have 
remained  quietly  at  the  dinnel-  table  awaiting  th« 
promised  kiss  that  was  to  reward  his  blind  cocfidcncfli. 

He  bethought  him  of  trying  hia  keys,  and  this  he  did 
t;jll  he  found  that  the  look  was  a  peculiar  one,  and  thafc 
it  admitted  no  key  of  ordinary  make.  Indeed,  hebegaa 
to  think,  that  the  chest  was  opened  by  some  secrefl 
appar  atus  with  which  a  key  had  nothing  to  do.  Then 
was  what  looked  like  a  keyhole,  certainly  ;  but  it  re- 
sisted even  so  small  a  thing  as  the  toy  key  of  a  jewel* 
case,  which  Sir  Piers  carried  on  his  watch  chain.  He 
turned  the  chest  over  and  examined  it,  till,  by  close 
observation,  he  discovered  something  that  looked  like  a 
knot  in  the  wood.  He  touched  this  kuot  With  his  fin- 
ger,  and  it  gave  way  slightly  ;  he  pressed  it  hard,  and 
a  sharp  click  rewarded  his  pains.  When  he  shifted 
the  case  again,  he  found  that  the  lid  was  open  ! 

All  this  time  his  shadow, — front-face,  not  in  profile, — ■ 
was  well  marked  upon  the  white  blind. 

He  did  not  observe  this,  so  eager  waa  he  to  examine 
the  contents  of  the  chest,  which  he  restored  to  its 
proper  position  by  holding  the  lid  firmly.  Then  ha 
discovered  that  what  ha  had  taken  so  much  trouble  tQb 
get  at^  was  but  a  medicine-chest. 

But  with  what  kind  of  medicine  was  the  chest  filled  ] 
Sir  Piers  asked  himself  this,  as  he  recollected  again  hex] 
Ladyship's  remark  there  were  "life  and  death"  in  ite 
What  struck  him  most  was  that  it  contained  but  threa 
bottles  J  several  of  the  narrow  compartments  being 
«!mpty,  while  the  three  that  were  filled  represented  a, 
♦iangle. 

He  took  one  of  the  bottles  in  hia  hand  ;  it  contained' 
a  colourless  liquid.  He  shook  it,  but  it  waa  stiU  as 
clear  as  distilled  water.  He  unscrewed  the  silver  stop- 
per, and  started  back  with  alarm  as  the  odour  reached 
his  nostrils. 

"Dear  me,  it  smells  like  poison,"  he  exclaimed-,  pu4« 
ting  back  the  bottle  in  alarm. 

In  the  neX;  bottle  was  a  small  quantity  of  white'  pow* 
der. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "looks  like  arsenic.  It  may  be  here 
harmlessly '  enough  ;  I  have  heard  that  ladies  some- 
times use  it  for  their  complexion  ?  But  it  ia  a  terrible 
thing  for  Lady  Darville  to  keep  as  a  secret  1" 

The  third  bottle  contained  a  brown  opaque- 1  ooking 
liquid,  wMcli  Sir  Piers  smelt  with  alarm. 

"Laudanum,  prusaic  acid,. and  arsenic!"  he  Hai(I,j 
making  a  rough  guess,  as  he  replacrd  it, — "  There  iaj 
death,  indeed,  in  this  cheat.  But  what  does  this  tell; 
me  ?  Only  to  beware  !  Her  Ladyship  may  not  want 
all  these  strange  medicines  for  herself. 

He  closed  the  lid  of  the  medicine  chest,  ani  founds 
that  it  waa  locked  by  that  simple  process.  Then  hea 
bethought-him  of  the  writing- case.  He  ha3  not  dis* 
covered  the  secret — the  letter  or  letters,  he  looked  for., 
He  had  learnt  nothing^  except  that  his  wife  kept  very 
dangerous  medicmes  under  lock  and  key. 

As  he  moved  towards  the  cupboard,  and  sought  ths- 
writinc  c-isfli  he  fancied  that  he  heard  <*a  unusual  sound 
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below,  a  sound  of  voices.  But  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
nt  the  luoiiient,  that  his  strange  proceedings  might  be 
the  cause  of  it.  So  he  brought  the  writing  case  to  the 
t.able,  and  began  to  overhaul  it.  It  was  locked  ;  but, 
in  hi.s  excitement,  he  pulled  and  wrenched  at  it,  till 
tlie  lock  gave  way,  and  a  heap  of  letters  and  papers  lay 
before  him.  Ho  turned  them  over  hastily  ;  he  had  no 
time  to  road  those  closely-fiUed  pages  of  correspondence, 
all  in  one  baud,  and  addressed  to  his  wife  by  her  Chris- 
tian name,  many  times  with  a  prefix  of  endearment, 
twice,  as  he  found  in  his  hurried  search,  with  cold,  dis 
tant  plainness.  Tears  of  passionate  rage  came  to  hia 
eves  as  he.  slance  l  at  these  addr 'sses  ■  but  these  tears 
■were  as  iiotnnig  wnen  ne  tounamore  startling  evidence 
of  Lady  Darville's  reasons  for  secrecy.  He  was  over- 
come by  a  torrent  of  fierce  passionate  grief  as  he  read 
one  plain,  brief  docun>ent. 

Holding  this  in  his  hand,  he  stood,  white  faced  and 
statue  like,  reading  it  again  and  again  till  the  words 
appeared  to  be  written  in  letters  of  fire.  Suddenly,  he 
thrust  the  ilooument  back  into  the  writing-case,  and 
listened.  There  were  loud  voices  below,  and  there  wa? 
a  fierce  ringing  of  bells  throughout  the  house.  Loudest 
of  all,  the  dinner-bell  was  twanging  as  though  madly 
calling  deliiKiuout  guests  to  the  table  ;  while  from  the 
windo'v  of  his  own  bedchamber.  Sir  Piers  could  hear 
many  voica.s,  and  presently  the  sound  of  footsteps  upon 
the  balcony. 

All  his  jealousy  was  now  forgotten.  The  terror  of 
being  di.scovereJ,  like  a  burglar,  breaking  into  her 
Iiadyship's  apartments,  overcime  him ;  and  he  would 
gladly  have  forfeited  the  results  of  his  enterprise  to 
have  been  ngain  a  confiding  husband  awaiting  Lady 
Darville  in  the  dining  room. 

"  She  will  kill  me — she  will  poison  me  !"  he  thought, 
as  he  listened,  terror-stricken,  to  the  sounds  that  pro 
claimed  his  discovery.  "She  will  leave  me  as  she  h;i3 
■  threatsncd  to  do.  And,  perhaps,  after  all,  there  may 
be  some  explanation  of  this.  She  may  be  innocent. 
Oh  !  if  the  servants  find  me  here  !" 

He  rushed  through  the  rooms  to  the  door  that  led  to 
Iiis  own  apartment.  He  could  hear,  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  the  excited,  voices  of  the  servants,  who  were 
pushing  at  the  door,  and  talking  to  each  other  about 
thfl  possible  capture  of  the  imaginary  burglar. 

"Where  can  Sir  Piers  be  ?"  asked  one.  "  He  must 
have  left  the  house,  and  followed  her  L'xdyship  !" 

Her  Ladyship  !  There  was  at  that  moment  a  sound 
in  the  h  ill  below  that  spoke  for  her.  It  was  a  tierca 
hammtring  upon  the  outer  door  that  filled  the  place 
with  revorbatory  thunder. 

"Thafshcri"  said  ooe  of  the  servants.  And  they 
all  rus'ied  down  in  a  body  to  acquaint  the  veturned 
Lady  D  u  ville  with  the  tidings. 

Sir  Piers  scurried  back  from  the  door  th^it  led  to  hia 
bedchamber,  and  as  he  reached  ths  dressing  room  ho 
feaw  a  hand  pulling  aside  the  blind  from  the  window. 
There  was  no  escape.    He  w;is  trapped: at  both  points. 

He  slunk  into  the  shadow  of  one  of  her  Ladyship's 
wardrobes  ;  and  while  crouching  there  lie  could  hear 
the  voice  that  mos'.  of  all  he  drojded. 

"  What  is  this  ?  Where  is  Sir  Piers  t  Why  do  you 
all  stand  here  like  trembling  fools  ?" 

Sir  Piers  was  cou-scious  of  a  lull,  as  though  her 
Ladyship  had  stilled  the  storm  ;.  and  then,  as  in  an- 
swer to  a  call,  he  heard  retreating  steps  on  the  balc(;ay. 
Presently  her  Ladyship's  voice  was  again  plainly  intiie 
ascendant. 

"  Shut  that  window,  and  go  down  stairs — all  of  you. 
I  myself  will  see  and  confront  this  burg'ar  who  has 
frightened  you.    Go  1" 

When  Lady  Darville  uttered  those  commanding 
■words  she  walked  straight  to  her  apartments,  and  hav 
ing  turned  a  key  in  the  door  of  the  bedchamber,  moved 
at  once  to  the  dressing  table,  and  looked  for  a  moment 
at  the  lighted  taper,  the  medicine  chest,  and  the  writing 
case.  Tlien  she  sat  down,  and  thi-owing  off  her  richly 
Jurred  mantle,  said, 

(  «'  Sir  Piers  Darville  ;  I  want  to  speak  with  you. 
,Tou  are  here.    Come  forth." 

i'l  She  leant  back  in  the  chair,  as  though  perfectly  at 
Iher  ease,  while  she  ■waited  for  a  reply  ;  and  then,  seeing 
4he  abject  form  of  the  Baronet  evolving  itself  from  the 
'darkness,  she  rose. 

(i  "  I  see,  Sir  Piers,"  she  said,  to  fhe  trembling  man, 
,*'  you  have  been  prying  into  the  secret  of  my  skeletoa 
(Closet.  You  hjive  not  done  wisely.  Come  here." 
i.  He  approached  her  like  a  licked  spaniel. 
&  Closer  I "  she  exclaimed,  seeing  that  he  hesitated. 
*'  Now,  I  think  I  promised  you  a  kisa  ■when  I  returned. 
iEere  it  is  !" 

I .  With  a  sudden  step,  and  one  grand  sweep  of  hei 
Wm,  she  dealt  him  a  blow  on  the  cheek  that  made  him 
reeL 

L  {'  Take  thafc  "  ahe  said.  "  and  sro  !     For  what  von 


•Avc  seen,  we  will  nave  a  recKonmg  to  morrow.  To 
night,  I  wish  to  be  alone  !" 

She  followed  him  to  the  door,  as  retreated  froir 
ber  apartments,  and  then  she  retraced  her  steps  to  see 
what  Sir  Piera  Darville  had  found  in  the  skeleton 
closet. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

When  "  it  becomes  the  painful  duty,"  according  to 
newspaper  parleuce,  for  a  newspaper  reporter  to  tell  of 
the  death  of  any  gi  eat  public  character,  there  is  gene- 
rally, as  of  necessity,  a  phrase  to  be  added  concerning 
the  rciidine.ss  with  which  we  could  have  "  better  spared 
a  better  man."  As  the  phrase  was  not  in  requisition 
fis  following  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  we  are  to  suppose  that  no  better 
man  could  he  found  for  the  purpose  of  disappearance 
than  he.  The  Duke  of  Bruii.swick  leaves  no  heir.s  and 
but  few  regrets  behind  him.  His  caieer  from  first  to 
last  wn.s  most  unsatisfsictory.  It  is  said  in  Brunswick, 
^even  to  this  day,  that  Duke  Churlds  was  possessed  of 
everj'  talent,  and  yet  the  people  kicked  him  out,  while 
the  brother  ihey  cho.se  to  replace  him  had  but  one 
single  accomplishment — he  was  a  succes.sful  geologi.st 
and  that  was  all.  But,  then,  the  Bi-un.swickers,  who 
■■.'.anted  as  little  governing  as  pos.sible,  ■were  far  better 
pleased  with  Duke  August,  who  ■w  ent  about  knocking 
stones  to  pieces,  than  v.ith  another  who  wanted  to 
h.-',mmer  away  at  their  old  Con.stitution  and  reduce  it 
to  fragments  likewise.  The  foiTaer,  with  his  blouse,  his 
knapsack,  and  iron  hammer,  pleased  the  Brunswickers 
because,  minding  hi.s  own  busiuefs  eiitii'ely,  no  time 
could  be  found  for  minding  theirs,  and  so  allowed 
them  to  govern  themselves,  while  Duke  Charles,  with 
his  diamond  epaulettes  and  ostiich  plumes,  who  loved 
to  order  and  issue  edicts,  a,ud,  ape  the  rulers 
whose  Bxibjects  allowed  them  so  to  do,  became  at  last 
intolerable  to  their  little  dukedom,  where  all  are 
cooks,  and  scarcely  any  broth  at  all  to  simmer  on  the 
fire.  Duke  Charles  was  certainly  the  wrong  man  in 
the  wrong  place  seated,  as  he  was,  by  fortune,  on  the 
little  throne  of  .Brunswick.  He  became  instantly  the 
right  man  in  the  riglit  place  when  he  was  driven  out 
amongst  the  Bohemians,  and  was  enabled  to  devote  his 
v>hole  time  to  himself,  his  own  adjustment  and  adorn- 
ment, his  diamonds,  his  toilet,  and  the  proper  scouring 
of  his  strong  box.  In  Paris  he  lived.iu  his  own  hotel 
ill  Beaujon  alone,  save  for  the  company  of  one 
.'ingle  fu/et  de  rhamhre.  In  tlie  morning  there 
was  animation  enough  about  the  place,  for  the  Duke 
required  the  sendees  of  two  or  three  men  to  clean  up 
the  hotel  and  answer  the  bell,  and  announce  the  hordes 
of  visitors  viho  in  Paris  never  fail  to  trace  out  the  rich 
man  p.nd  follow' hirer  "up",  let  him  hide  him.self  ever  so 
carefully.  Long  before  the  Duke  had  left  his  bed  in 
the  moi-ning,  the  hotel  was  assailed  by  bu.sy- crowds  of 
men  and  women,  anxious  to  buy,  to  sell,  to  traffic,  and 
to  chafijr  their  mercham.ligc  against  the  jewels  or  the 
gold,  both  of  which  his  Highness  possessed  in  such 
vast  ipi.nntities.  It  was  his  custom  to  receive  all  these 
applicants  in  bed,  with  closed  curtains,  and  to  converse 
with  them  through  the  medium  of  his  attendant.  At 
night  not  a  sovd  but  the  same  faithful  attendant  re- 
mained on  thfe  pfemi.seB  with  the  Duke — whose  horror 
of  the  service  ■  of  .  any  female  was  v\-ell  known.  The 
dread  of  robbfl-y  wa-'-i,  of  course,  the  ever  haunting 
dream  of  his  mind,  and  the  windows  of  the  hou.se 
were  all  secured  with  stout  iron  bar.s,  artistically  con- 
cealed by  creeping  plants  of  various  hue.s  made  of  iron 
likewise,  and  painted  over,  looking  from  without  quite 
as  fresh  and  blooming  as  if  they  had  been  real.  The 
strong  bos,  about  which  such  fabulous  stories  had  been 
invented,  was  the  invention  of  an  English  workman, 
:ind  was  considered  more  secure  than  ;my  Chubb  or 
Bramah  lock  could  possibly  have  made  it.  It  w-as  let 
into  the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  head  of  the  bed 
in  which  his  Highness  slept,  with  his  faithful-attendant 
at  his  feet.  No  outward  sign  of  its  existence  was 
visible  save  to  the  practised  ey&  of  the  master,  aixl 
the  sole  means  of  opening  the  spring  resided  in  tiie 
little  key  which  the  Duke  ah^^ays  carried  'in  his  bosom. 
His  Highness  triumphed  for  some  years  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  blessing,  but,  alas  !  one  day,  on 
opening  the  lock,  the  key  snapped  in  two,  and, 
no  workman  in  Paris  being  aware  of  the  se- 
cret mechanism,  the  Duke  was  fain  to  await  the  ar- 
rival of  the  workman  from  England  who  had  con- 
structed the  strong  chest.  But  the  workman  had  left 
for  Australia,  and  no  one  knew  of  his  whereabouts  ;  so 
the  wall  had  to  be  ptdled  down  ere  the  treasures  could 


be  got  at.  And  all  this  while  the  Duke  had  to  re- 
main shut  up  in  his  chamber — without  his  diamonda, 
without  his  waistcoat  Vjuttons,  his  epaulettes,  or  hia 
sword  hilt— watching  with  the  greatesst  fear  and  tremb- 
ling lest  thieves  might  break  in  and  steaL  It  w.-is 
this  annoyance  which  drove  him  from  Paris,  and  after 
having  wandered  for  some  time  alx)ut  Europe,  he 
settled  at  Geneva,  where  Queen  Isabella,  for  whom  he 
had  always  entertained  great  friendship,  was  residing. 
It  Ls  here  that  he  has  just  died,  lesvving  l>y  hi;)  will 
the  whole  of  his  landed  and  personal  property,  includ- 
ing the  jewels  which  were  the  curse  and  l)les.sing  of  his 
life,t<)thelittleRepub'ican  city, to  whi<  h  they  will  prov« 
an  embarra.s.smen^t  rathei  than  a  boon.  The  value  of  the 
Duke's  property  is  not  less  than  a  million  .sterling, 
which  .accounts  in  s«nie  degiee  for  the  mi«erub]e  life 
he  led,  and  the  bitter  suspicion  of  poison  by  which  he 
was  haunted — naj',  even  after  death,  the  suspicion 
haunts  him  still,  for  we  see  that  he  insists  upon  the 
testimony  of  five  medical  ni"n  to  prove  wliethei  he 
has  been  made  "  tlie  victim  of  deleterious  drugs  or 
not."  Wieu  the  mortifying  examination  is  over,  the 
body  is  to  be  reillaced  "  in  good  order,"  and  then  to 
be  embalmed  or  petrified,  so  that  no  memorial  of  this 
great  man  ina.y  be  lost.  And  thus  he  will  lie  Vjuried — 
not  with-  his  fother.s,  for  his  hatrefd  to  all  things  con- 
nected with  "the  Brunswick  of  the  prtJsent  flay  aecoin- 
pauies'i^hitn  beyond  the  tomlp,  but  bt:ncath  a  splendid 
mausoleum,  erected  according  tfi  his  o^\■n  design,  with 
the  hope  that  his  name  m.ay  thus  be  rescued  from 
oblivion.  With  aii  income  of  200,000?.  per  annum, 
wc  never  heard  of  any  good  deetl,  of  any  charitable 
act,  of  any  thought  of  his  fellow-creatures  hav- 
ing stirred  the  i5oul  of  the  Duke  of  Brunewick. 
His  life  waS"  spent'  m  sclfi.--h  .  indolence  and 
the  indulgence  of  a  puerile  vanity  unworthy  of  a  ln;;n. 
He  wore  rouge  and  a  curling  wig,  and  coveied  himself 
with  the  most  dazzling  jewels,  and  had  no  greater  am- 
bition than  to  become  the  richest  of  men,  for  ■which, 
purpose  he  hoarded  his  income 'until  the  principal  huA 
attained  to  a  fabulous  amount. 


On  Sunday  morning  a  man  named  Colghan  found  a 
.seaman's  box  washed  a-shore  neai'  P.rown&town  Head, 
Tramore.  It  had  marked  on-  it"  P.  Maiden."  It 
contained  sevei-al  article.^  of  clothing,  such  a.s  seamen 
wear.  Nothing  was,  however,  found  to  iudicjite  to 
what  vessel  its  owner  belonged. 

On  Saturday  the  Claimant  coute.s-ted  in  a  pigeon 
shooting  match  at  Loughborough  with  a  Captain 
Brown  for  £100,  the  Claimant  adi-oitly  killing  18  birds 
out  of  21  at  21  yaids'  rise,-and  his  opponent  kilhngl5. 
Subsequently  he  addressed  the  a-sstmbly  from  a  plat- 
foi-m.  The  platform  on  which  he  and  the  reporters 
stood  gave  way;  immediately,  however,  the  crowd 
rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  supported  the  structure  nntH 
he  and  his  friends  had  resorted  to  a  waggonette,  where 
the  Claimant  resumed  his  speech.  On  returning  to 
the  railway  station  an  en^usiastic  lady  rufihed  up  to 
the  Claimant  and  saluted  him  with  a  kiss,  avovsing  her 
belief  that  he  was  the  rightful  heir. 

CHA'RGEor  LIBEL. — At  the  Liverpool  A'wizes  on  Wed- 
nesday^ Messrs.Richardson  and  Davies,  the  former  pro- 
prietor and  the  latter  publisher  of  tile  Litterpool 
Leader,  were  charged  with  publishing  a.  libel  on  two 
gentlemein  named  Batt,  who  were  directors  of  the 
Liverpool  Civil  Service  and  Supply  Association,  now 
in  liquidation.  On  behalf  of  the  prosecution  it  was 
.stated  that  the  Leadrr  had  attacked  the  association,  and 
denounced  it  as  a  "swindle."  The  jury  ultiirtfttoly 
found  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

A  Steamer  Sixteen  D.ats  0^'erdfe. — The  Ame- 
rican papers  to  hand  state  that  the  st«am-ship  Ernst 
Moritz  Ai-ndt,  Captain  C.  Felberg,  of  the  Baltic  Lloyd 
line,  left  Stettin,  Germany,  far  New  York,  on  the  2nd 
of  July.  She  had  on  boaxd  70.0  t«ns  cargo,  and  about 
100  passengers,  the  majority  being  German  emigrants. 
She  touched  at  Copenhagen,  ;md  took  an  board  92 
cabin  and  steerage  passengers,  and  arri^ved  at  Havre  on. 
the  8th  of  July,  when  she  took  on  board  an  additional.; 
176  cabin  and  steei-age  passengers.  She  then  proceedei 
towards  New  York,  and  on  the  loth  of  July  the 
steamer  Westphalia,  of  the  Hamburgh  line,  T>as.sed  her, 
and  accoixhng  to  appearance  she  was  theif  all  right. 
AVhen  the  Westphalia  passed  the  Arndt  site  would 
be  one-quarter  of  the  distance  out.  Since  then  nothing 
has  been  heard  of  her.  She  is  16  days  ovei-dueat  Xew 
York,-  but  the  agen'ts  think  that  an  accident  has  hai>- 
pened  to  her  machinery,  and  that  she  has  borne  up  for 
the  Bermuda.?,  or  some  of  the  West  India  Islands.  Th» 
steamer  is  330  feet  longi-38  feet  breadth  of  beam,  2d 
feet  9  inches  depth,  2,800  tons  burden,  and  1,S00 
horse-power.  The  Ai-udt  had  cir  hoai-d  neaily  500 
pers^ous  including  the  officers  and  crew. 
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lECUTION  OF  THOS.  HARTLEY 
MONTGOMERY. 


We  take  the  following  gi  aphic  account  of  the  exeou- 
twu  of  Sub-Iiispeutor  Montgomery  from  a  contemi^o- 
rarj-  :— 

Omagh,  Tuesday. 
Thiii  morning,  Aug.  2Gth,  1873,  Thomas  H.Mont- 
gomery, the  miirdeicr  of  William  Glass,  was  hanged 
within  the  precints  of  Omagh  JaU.  On  arrival  in 
this  melancholy  town  yesterday  afternoon,  I  placed 
myself  iu  communication  with  such  persons  as  could 
be  suppo.sed  capable  of  giving  me  information 
learned  that  the  convict  had  grown  less  easy  and  less 
confident  in  his  manner,  that  he  was  anxious  and  fit- 
ful, sometimes  morose,  sometimes  calm  and  resigned 
I  learned  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chartres,  the  Episcopalian 
chaplain  to  the  jail,  had  been  in  constairt  communion 
with  him  for  many  days  ;  and,  indeed,  the  appearance 
of  the  reverend  gentlemen  betrayed  a  time  of  anguish 
and  sorrow  which  only  such  dreadful  business  can  create. 
I  learned  that  the  doomed  man  spent  lioufs  together 
in  perusing'  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in  devotions  with 
his  advisei-s,  iu  preparing  himself  for  that  awful  tran- 
sition which  for  the  fir.st  time  he  seriou.sly  seemed  to 
realise.  His  sleep  was  broken  and  troubled.  His  face 
betokened  .signs  of  depression.  He  walked  as  thou; 
heknew  the  sentence  would  be  fulfilled  ;  and  in  this 
condition  of  penitence  and  humility  he  won  the  sym 
pathy  of  all  within  the  prison  wall?,  from  the  firsi 
official  to  the  meanest  ser\'rtor  in  tlie  cell.  'When  la.st 
night  came  the  Eev.  Mr.  Chartres  remained  with  liim 
until  midnight,  and  Montgomery  retired  to  rest,  his 
three  guardia;i3  keeping  closest  cu.stody  and  watch. 
Hardly  had  he  slumbered  when  the  tremendous 
storm  v.'hich  swept  not  only  through  Ulster  but 
through  Ireland  arose  in  savage  wrath.  For 
myself,  I  never  remember  such  a  night  of 
teiTors.  The  artLUery  of  heaven  rolled  in  awful 
thunder  through  the  lonely  amphitheatre  of  hills  which 
encircles  this  banen  county.  The  lightning  played  iu 
vivid  sheets,  blazed  throi;gli  a  murky  sky  which  hung 
overhead  like  a  dreadful  pall,  and  ever  and  anon  illu- 
minated the  town  stirred  by  emotions  of  most  ago- 
nising description.  It  was  impossible,  affrighted  as 
one  was,  to  resist  thoughts  conoci  ning  the  doomed  man 
startled  by  an  angiy  6to;ni  from  his  last  of  earthly 
slumbers.  Peal  after  peal  rang  through  an  acqla- 
mation  of  rain  almos'-t  equal  in  awfiil  vehemJiJce- 
Three  elorgj'men  entered  his  cell  about  six  o'clock,  and 
raade  final  preparation.  He  was  calm,  and  showed 
no  sign  of  hope,  H&  knew  tiis  hour  was  come. 
The  dauntless  front  which  had  endured  so  long  yielded 
not  as  the  dreadful  moment  drew  liigh.  'Within  tliirty 
minutes  of  his  death  the  executioner  entered  his  cell. 
The  stranger's  face,  the  .silent  eloquence  of  hi^bcaring 
the  solemn  tolling  of  the  bell,  told  him  the  sublime 
moment  had  arrivetl. .  With  frankness  he  held  out  his 

iiaud  and  smiled,  but  spoke  no  word.  '  • 

.  .-  J  -.. 

"  I  entered  the  jail  about  a  quarter  past'.aeVen.  'the 
raiQ  was  still  descending  in  shov,-ers.  Lightning 
flashed  on  all  sides  and  the  roar  of  thunder  was  ap- 
palling. On  all  sides  there  was  the  utmost  com- 
miseration for  the  unhappy  wretch.  The  jailers 
moved,  about  in  stealthy  awe.  ^^'^^ispers  passed 
from  one  to  another  as  though  some  grim  deed  were 
on  the  eve  of  fulfilment.  I  passed  along  the 
front  of  the  jail,  where  nine  yeara  ago  I  had  seen  the 
body  of  Constable  Holdeii  swinging  amid  the  din  and 
dreadful  prayers  of  a  public  throng.  There  seemed 
here  coincidences  which  one  would  cather  dismiss, 
The  guardians  of -the  peace  affording  successive  victims 
to  the  gibbet,  the  hope  of'  each  that  reprieve  would 
come  even  -ahen  in  sight  of  doom,  the  ten-ible  anger  of 
the  luoiniug  looming  ia  harrowing  - cojitrait  to  the! 


scene  wliich  all  knew  was  being  then  enacted  within 
yonder  cell — these  were  woful  considerations.  ^Vhile 
we  await  in  painful  silence  that  may  be  felt  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end,  suddenly  thei'e  booms  the  first  note 
of  the  dreadful  bell.  I  learn  that  the  stern  man 
started,  and  an  ashy  paleiiess  overswept  his  face. 
Through  minutes  that  seem  sweeps  of  time  these  notes 
of  dreadf id  warning  rang  through  the  fiercely-falling 
rain.  They  seem  like  heartless  messengers  from 
the  unknown,  and  a  chill  drearier  than  that  of  cold 
fastens  upon  the  waiting  few.  At  last,  a  few  minutes 
before  eight  o'clock,  a  warder  steps  into  the  giound. 
All  eyes  are  bent  on  that  narrow  door,  and  instantly 
Montgomery  appeared.  His  tall  figure  was  erect. 
Even  the  leathern  bandage  which  bound  his  elbows 
back  could  not  detract  from  the  splendid  power  of  his 
presence.  His  face  was  paler  than  ever,  and  beneath  his 
eyes  there  Imked  the  blue  tokens  of  deadly  pain.  He 
looked  steadily  to  the  ground,  and  walked  very  slowly 
and  very  sur-ely  his  last  walk  with  men.  As  he  p.assed 
the  little  knot  of  those  with  whom  I  stood,  he  glanced 
in  swiftest  fashion  at  our  faces,  aud  I  thought  I  caught 
sound  of  recognition  for  a  relative  of  his  wfe's  who 
stood  hard  by.  His  glance  fell  quickly  but  without 
slightest  mark  of  discomposure,  aud  he  continued  to 
move  his  lips  and  to  sound  the  responses  with  evidemt 
concern.  It  may  be- deemed  superstition,  but  I  can 
only  relate  facts.  The  wretched  man  had  hardly  been 
in  the  yard  twenty  seconds-,  when,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
rain  vanished,  a  warm  bi-eeze  of  gentlest  welcome 
stirred  the  air,  the  thunder  cea.sed  to  roll,  the  sim 
lifted  from  behind  a  hill,  and  cast  long  and  weary 
shadows  aslant' the  dreary  proces-siou.  The  osecutiouer 
arrayed  in  his  awful  habiliments  preceded  all.  Then 
came  two  warders.  Three  clergymen  sore  distraught 
aud  one  of  them-  quite  broken  surrounded  the  first 
gentleman  whom  I  had  ever  seen  die  the  death. 
Gradually  they  ncared  the  scafFold,  which  was  a  plain 
erection,  consi.sting  of  uprights  and  a  cross-boam.  The 
executioner  quickly  ascended  the  staii-s.  Not  so  the 
rest.  As  Montgomery  ncared  the  fatal  place  he  started; 
his  pallor  becani'J  appalling,  and  I  had  thought  he 
must  hrtve  fainted.'  iB\rt  hia  native  i-esolution  though 
sicklied  o'er  witii  the  pale  cast  of  thought  did  not 
wholly  desert  him.  His  eye  rested  for  a  second  on  the 
first  step,  and  then  he  paused.  A  warder  tenderly 
placed  hxA  hand  beneath  his  elbow,  and  Montgomery, 
though  .sensible  of  assistance,  received  it  without  ap- 
parent feeling.  A  cushion  which  lay — I  know  not  why — 
on  the  third  step  of  the  ladder  was  passed  over  with 
such  physical  ease  as  might  become  a  man  in  far 
dilfcreut  Strait.  And  theu  step  by  step  he  made  his 
way  .to  the  top.  There  with  head  ei-ect  he  stood,  while 
the  noose  wan  deftly  placed  around  his  neck,  and  then,' 
the  la.-3t  BxivX  moment  being  come,  he  began  to  repeat 
in  marvellous  tones  the  Lord'.s  Prayer.  His  voice  was 
full  aud  sonorous.  I  was  told  by  one  of  a  body  of 
police  stationed  outside  at  some  Httle  distance,  that  hi 
every,  word  was  heard  a.s  audibly  as  in  command.  In 
truth,  this  man  had  either  forgotten  forever  the  things 
and  terrors  of  this  world,  or  be  possessed  nei-ves  of  iron. 
The  last  Amen  having  been,; sounded,  the  bolt  was 
drawn,  a  quick,  firm  'blow  caught  tli6  ear,  and  the  body 
of  Montgomery  swept  s-lnaost  out  of  the  perpendicular 
into  the  air.  Instantly  he  swung  upward  to  the  re- 
bound of -the  rope,  which  for  about  half  a  foot  be- 
came uncoiled.  WTiile  you  might  count  thu-ty  there 
was  a  quiver,  especially  iu  the  right  leg.  And  then  all 
was  over.  I  saw  no,  sign  of  life,  no  sign  of  blood  ; 
pain  there  seemed  none  ;  and  soon,  he  who  but  for 
one  of  the  most  dastardly  criuici  tliat  ever  di.sgwioeil 
a  country,  might  have  long  enjoyed  the  pride  of  a  ripe 
and  honoured  manhood,  swung  a  lifeless  and  dis- 
honoured corse.  To  this  account  I  am  enabled  to  cidd 
■s\'ith  most  positive  confidence,  that  Montgomery  left 

beMud  him  a  wriUeu  st-jtement.    This  he  confided  to  ^  woman  on  Tue-idayliiglit  by  thi-bwing  her  dciwnst-aire. 


the  Rev.  Mr.  Chai-tres,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dounell,  Wesleyan 
Minister,  and  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  whose  name 
I  do  not  happen  to  remember.  For  several  days  the 
number  of  letters  he  has  received  has  been  immense; 
their  contents  are  unknovra.  "What  his  further  con- 
fession may  be  in  form  I  cannot  say.  But  probably 
the  world  -will  know  in  good  time."  ,  ;-[-/"( 'i; » ]  f 

I  presented  myself  at  the  hour  named  for  the  in- 
quest,  and  was  admitted.  I  entered  a  room,  where 
found  Mr.  Orr,  and  presently  twelve  traders  of 
the  town,  who  had  been  summoned  by  proces-s- 
When  we  came  beneath  the.  gallows  Montgomery  lay 
on  his  coffin,  a  plain  deal  blackened .  structure.  His 
legs  were  i)inioned  over  the  ankles  by  a  stout  fiord,  his 
elbows  ■were  tied  to  a  leathern  strap  by  what  seemed 
mere  twine,  his  coat  was  buttoned  across  his  chest,  his 
trousers  were  light  grey,  and  he  wore  shoes.  The  cap, 
which  was  quite  clean  was  rernoved  by  a  'warder,  and 
juryman,  after  jurj'man  looked  at  the  corpse  of  Km 
who  but  a  little  time  ago  was  au  officer  -  and  a 
gentleman.  .1  had  .never  seen  Montgomery^  ^ia 
life.  Thinking  of  hini  as  I  sa-w  hiiQ  dead,  I  see 
a  tallj  ' finely-formed,  powerful  "youn^  man,  his 
chest  broad  and  deep,  his  shoulders  square 
and  well  back,  his  hands  and  feet  small  and 
delicate,  the  hands  finefy  -yet  firmly  formed, 
the  nails  well  kept  and  long.  There  was  a  tinge  of  Hue 
in  the  riglit  hand,  but  the  left  was  pallid  and  very  cold. 
I  looked  long  into  that  placid,  handsome,  lifeless  face. 
'The  eyes  were  more  than  half  open,  their  deep  search- 
ing blue  being  beautifully  darkened  by  the  long  silken 
lashes  -which  fringed  them.  His  forehead  was  narrow 
at  the  top  and  receded  just  Sufficiently  to  give  a  cold 
rather  than  a  genial  look  ■  to  the  whole  countenance. 
The  was  aquiline  and  the  nostril  delicate 

aud  A^iflll  bred ;  aud  'these  features,  pure  in  them- 
selves, added  to  the  inscrutable  self-confldeuce  wl^ch 
seehied-to  have  been  part  of  him.  A.s  he  lay  now,  his 
lips  were  swollen  and  blue,  and.  manifestly  they  bora 
signs  of  his  execution.  His  pure  black  fleecy  beard 
lay  in  careless  profusion  on  his  breast,  and'  a  curious 
juror  having  turned  it  -  side,  I  noticed  that  his  shirt 
collar,  jvliich  had  been  fa.stened  by  a  gold  stud,  had 
become  loosed.  "That  he  had  died  by  hanging  ^aa 
plain,  and  plainer  still  to  one  taking  the .  head  iu  his 
hand',  for  it  fell  to  either  side  ■\vithout  stay,  t'ue  neck 
beiiig  completely  br-okeu.  And^yet  he  lay  there  hot 
unpleasing,  a  handsome,  refined,  peaceful  expresiaon 
on  his  face ;  and  there  was  tb-at  about  him  which, 
despite  his  worn  dress,  proclaimed  him  to  be  a  geutle- 
man*'  "When  all  had  made  observation  they  retired  to 
the  room,  apd  Mr.  Mason,  governor,  Mr.  Mackay, 
sub-shcrifij  Dr.  Thomson,  aud  the  Eev.  Mr.  Chartres 
made  declaration  that  he  had  died  by  hanging.  The 
fuiy  returned  a  verdict  in  the  terms  of  the,  Act  of 
Parliaasieut.  ' 

During  the  course  of  the  day  I  heard  several  ind 
various)  rumours  ;  but  I  found  them  one  and  all  con- 
tradicted at  headquarters.  Montgomery  certE^inly  ^re- 
ceivfed  numbers  of  letters — a  score  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  fifteen  on  yesterday,  and  two  this  morning.  They 
came  for  the  most  part  f  roin  those  ill-advised  persons  who 
deal  iu  the  literature  of  cant.  One  handed  to  him  just 
before  h.e;l*ft  his  cell  was  superscribed  "A  Free 
Pardon  from  the  King  of  Kings" — and  I  dare  say  it 
may  be  said,  cx  uno  disce  omnes.  I  do  not  presi^me 
to  print  those  fabulous  stories  concerning  his  relations 
.with  his  wif  a,  TS'-hich  w  hen  nolr  absolutely  foohsh  are 
positively  crueh  Hi.*  mother,  too,  may  be  permitted 
hat  sacred,  bblivion  to  -which  her  mis^ortiiiies  entitle 
her,  and  which  in  her  casjs  is  the  tribute  of  decency  to 
distfeas.  /-.;':•••• 


At  the  E<Knljurgh  Police  Coui-t,  Jolm  Murray  ha.^ 
remitted'  to  a  higher  court  on  a  charge  of  murderiug 
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THE  JEALOUS  NOBLEMAN'S 
DAUGHTER. 

OH, 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  LADY  OF  THE 
EAST  TOWER. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

CONCLUSION. 

When  the  earl  saw  his  sister  again,  she  was  calmer 
lhan  when  he  left  her. 

It  also  seemed  as  if  she  suspected  whither  he  bad 
gonej  for  she  turned  an  earnest,  inquiring  look  on  his 
lace  as  he  entered. 

The  earl  judged  it  best  to_  broach  the  subject  at 
once. 

"My  dear  Isadore,  I  know,  all ;  Sir  Paul  Selwyn  is 
four  husband." 

A  faint  colour  broke  into  the  pale  cheeks. 

"He  was  my  husband,  Justin  !"  returned, Isadore, 
raising  her  hand  with  the  old,  impulsive  gesture  that 
tie  so  well  remembered. 

"Is  it  not  very  possible  that  your  suspicions 
iTTonged  him  ?" 

"  Woiild  to  God  it  were  so  !"  was  the  mournful  re- 
sponse. "  But  how  can  I  help  beUeving  what  my  own 
eyes  beheld !" 

"But  may  you  not  be  mistaken  in  the  inferences 
irawn  from  what  you  saw  ?" 

Isadore  averted  her  face  with  a  dissenting  gesture. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  the  earl  res\imed  : 

"  Well,  we  will  let  the  matter  rest,  just  now.  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about  myseK.  I  have  a  strange  story  to 
tell,  Isadore  ;  in  seeking  your  husband,  I  have  found 
my  wife  !" 

Isadore  turned  an  astonished  look  upon  her  brother's 
Face. 

"  Your  wife,  Justin  ?  I  did  not  know  that  you  were 
married  !" 

'I  I  did  not  lilte  to  inceease  your  sorrows  by  speaking 
»f  my  own.  I  supposed  my  wife  to  be  dead,  and  have 
only  just  now  learned  my  error.  And,  strange  to  re- 
late, the  lady  that  I  married  is  your  husband's  cousin, 
Brhose  unexpected  return  caused  this  fatal  misunder- 
itanding.  They,  whom  your  noble-hearted  husband 
look  so  kindly  to  his  heart  and  home,  were  the  wife  and 
child  of  your  own  brother  I" 

Geraldine  had  been  standing  in  an  obscure  part  of 
the  room,  an  attentive  listener  to  this. 

Her  husband  now  led  her  forward. 

"  All  that  your  brother  has  told  you  is  true,  dear 
aster,  if  you  will  let  me  call  you  so,"  she  whispered,  as 
she  pressed  her  lips  to  Isadore's  pale  cheek.  '•  There 
was  never  given  to  woman  a  heart  more  true  and  noble 
than  that  of  Sir  Paul  Selwyn's !" 

"  But  what  does  it  matter  to  me,  now  ?"  moaned  the 
conscience-stricken  wife.  "  He  can  never,  never  forgive 
xne  !    I  have  wronged  him  too  deeply  for  that !'' 

"  My  dear  Isadore,  you  are  now  doing  him  another 
TTTong,"  said  the  earl ;  "  your  husband  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  take  you  back  to  his  heart  again.  But  we  will 
let  him  speak  for  himself.  He  is  here — shall  I  send  him 
to  yov  !" 

"  No ;  it  is  more  fitting  that  I  should  go  to  him. 
Wh^re  is  he  ?" 

"  In  the  library,  but  

Isadore  waited  to  hear  no  more.  Gliding  down  the 
stairs,  she  opened  the  door  into  the  room  where  her 
husband  was  walking  impatiently  up  and  down  the 
stall's. 

As  impetuous  in  remorse  as  in  anger,  Isadore  would 
have  thrown  herself  at  his  feet  had  he  not  caught  her 
HI  his  arms  ;  pro\'ing  to  her  doubting  heart,  and  not 
by  words  only,  how  little  there  was  for  him  to  forgive ; 
how  much  to  pity  and  to  olve. 

There  remains  but  little  more  to  be  told. 

Annie  Graham  did  not  long  survive  Lady  SelvTyn's 
restoration  to  her  husband. 

She  had  a  long  interview  with  Sir  Paul,  just  before 
her  death  ;  but  whatever  she  might  have  said  to  him, 
DO  word  to  her  disparagement  ever  passed  his  lips. 

It  was  but  seldom  thiit  he  alluded  to  her ;  but  when 
he  did,  it  waa  in  a  tone  of  pitying  tenderness,  which 
showed  that  aU  hi«  wrongs  and  her  eiTors  were  bui  ied 
in  her  grave. 

No  hearts  could  be  more  happy  than  those  of  these 


two  re-united  couples  ;  so  strangely  separated,  and  so 
strangely  brought  together. 

A  httle  daughter  has  been  added  to  the  household 
treasures  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Colchester,  while 
the  advent  of  a  dark-eyed  boy  has  bound  still  more 
closely  together  the  heai-ts  of  Paul  and  Isadore. 

The  earl  has  made  good  his  threat  to  tear  down  the 
old  monastery,  that  has  been  the  scene  and  occasion 
of  so  much  wrong  and  cruelty  ;  a  school-house  for  the 
children  of  his  tenantry  being  erected  on  its  site. 

Good  old  Simon  stiU  keeps  his  place  in  the' porter's 
lodge,  though  his  office  is  a  mere  sinecure,  while  Simp- 
son is  just  as  much  of  a  fixture  at  Selwyn  Hall  ;  both 
sharing  the  prosperity  and  rejoicing  in  the  happiness 
of  those  they  serve. 

McDougal  is  still  Pvector  of  Haughton,  his  wife, 
mothsr,  and  sister  being  pleasantly  domiciled  at  the 
rectory  ;  between  whom  and  the  family  at  the  castle, 
there  is  the  kindest  of  feeling. 

Amid  all  the  joys  that  now  surround  them,  Justin 
and  Isadore  do  not  forget  the  mother  whose  life  was 
so  full  of  sorrow,  and  whose  gentleness  and  woith  have 
so  endeared  her  to  their  hearts. 

And  it  comforts  them  to  think  that,  in  the  pleas.ant 
couuti"y  whither  she  has  gone,  she  knows  and  rejoices 
in  the  happiness  of  her  children,  and  is  happier  because 
of  it. 

THE  END. 


IMPROVIDENCE  AND  IMPRUDENCE. 
The  law  cotu-ts  of  the  country  have  made  us  unplea- 
santly conscious  of  the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  who 
make  a  hving  by  the  improvidence  and  imprudence  of 
wealthy  youth.  These  most  infamous  of  all  usurers 
deal  only  with  young  men  of  position  or  prospects, 
whom  they  are  eager  to  oblige  with  any  amount  of 
money  loan  at  interest  varying  from  ten  to  two  hun- 
dred per  cent.  Authoi-s  who  have  sketched  the  career 
of  "  fast"  men  draw  frequent  pictures  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  harebrained  and  reckless  heroes  are 
brought  to  ruin  by  the  harpies  of  discount  and  loan. 
It  is  notorious  that  few  men  who  have  fallen  into  their 
hands  have  escaped  ruin,  for  the  bait  by  which  they 
are  led  to  their  destruction  is  most  artfully  set.  Some- 
times, it  is  gratifying  to  know,  the  extortioners  and  cor- 
rupters of  youth  find  that,  instead  of  a  simple  fledge- 
lings they  ,  have  caught  a  Tartar  ;  and,  though  we  may 
question  the  morality  of  a  debtor  pleading  minority  iu 
evasion  of  his  liabihty,  ^  we  can  secretly,  rejoice  at 
the  judicial  decree  which  holds  the  plea  valid,  and  so 
disappoints  the  well-laid  plans  of  the  money-lender. 
The  sad  results  which  follow  from  making  the  acquain- 
tance of  these  people  are  familiar  enough  in  this  coun- 
try, but  the  evils  of  the  system  are  much  greater  in 
England.  A  correspondent  of  the  Globe  sends  that 
paper  a  letter  received  by  his  son,  a  minor,  from  a 
company  of  money-lenders.  They  kindly  inform  the 
young' gentleman  that  "they  have  just  started  a  mone- 
tary business,  and  ml],  be  happy  to  supply  him  on  his 
own  security."  "  We  do  not  profess,"  they  say,  in  a 
burst  of  pretended  frankness,  "to  lend  at  5  per  cent., 
knowing  that  is  impossible  to  do  so  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness except  on  bma  Jide  secmity."  If,  however,  the 
young  man  "should  ever  accidentally  find  it  necessary 
to  borrow,  they  can  lend  at  fair  interest."  They  can 
also  "  engage  to  discount  bills  and  carry  out  all  loans 
quicker  than  perhaps  any  other  firm  iu  London,  and 
can  guarantee  there  being  not  the  shghtest  risk  of 
pubhcity."  The  Ohhe  believes  many  such  letters 
are  received  daily  by  lads  not  out  of  their 
"  teens,"  and  adds  that  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  punish  by  law  the  scoundrels  who 
send  them:  but  they  should  at  least  be  made  to 
feel  the  scorn  and  contempt  with  which  they  are  re- 
garded by  all  honest  men.  It  wovdd  be  hard  to  tell 
how  many  youths  such  miscreants  are  the  means  of 
ruining.  Hundreds  who  would  never  dream  of  invol- 
ving themselves  in  serious  difficulties  cannot  resist 
temptation  when  thus  thrust  upon  them.  Parents 
ought  to  be  on  their  guard  against  so  great  an  e^^l,  and 
lose  no  opportunity  of  helping  to  crush  a  system  which 
too  often  blights  young  lives  and  destroys  the  peace 
of  families. 


^On  Saturday  the  steamer  Hueloa,  for  Newcastle,  was 
wrecked  off  the  rock  at  Lisbon  ;  the  crew  was  saved. 

The  Manchester  Committee  of  the  Railway  Servants' 
Society  have  recommended  to  Captain  Tyler  the  dc- 
sirabihty  of  enforcing  the  rule  that  the  last  vehicle  in 
every  train  should  be  the  guard's  break,  fitted  with 
side  in  addition  to  tail  lamps.  Captain  Tjler  has 
promised  earnest  attention  to  the  subject 


FACETIAE. 


A  woman  in  Webster,  Massachusetts,  warns  hquor 
sellers,  by  an  advertisement  published  in  the  news- 
papers, not  to  sell  her  husband  intoxicating  drinks 
"under  the  penalty  of  the  law."  She  is  spirited 
enough  for  him. 

The  Last  Sensation. — Dizzy  (out  of  an  engage- 
ment) : — "  Oh,  that's  your  little  game,  is  it  ?  And  you 
call  that  the  legitimate  drama.  Ha,  ha  !  But  no  mat- 
ter— I  wLU  dissemble." — Fun. 

A  Mis-STEAK.— Old  gentlemen  (who  had  come  in  for 
a  steak  five  or  ten  minutes  before  our  fiiend  M'Coul)  : 
— "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  you — ah,  really  excusi 
me,  you— you've  got  my  steak."  M'Coul  : — "  Ah  ; 
beg  pardon,  so  I  have  !    But  wait  half  a  second  , 

"  The  Gakb  of  Old  Gaul."  —  Young  Laird  (to 
newly-appointed  footman).  "Well,  Donald,  how  do 
you  hke  trousers  ?"  Donald  (heretofore  a  GiUie,  who 
had  never  worn  anrthing  but  kilts).    "Aweel,  sir,  I 

find  'em  vera  'Ncomfortable  aboot  the  sleeves  ! !"  

Punch. 

The  Momentous  Question  (for  August  and  Sep- 
tember).— The  Wife — "  Rufus,  I  can  bear  this  no 
longer  !  My  rights  as  a  wife,  my  duties  as  a  mother, 
compel  me  to  speak  out  !  You  know  what  I  mean— ' 
which  is  it  to  be  ?"  The  Husband — "  '  Which  is  it  to 
be,'  Wilhelmina  ?"  The  Wife—"  Yes  !  Which  is  it 
to  be  ?  Either  decide  once  for  all,  and  immediately^: 
or  leave  all  choice  in  the  matter  to  me  !"  The  Hus- 
band (after  mature  reflection) — "  Wilhelmina,  I  adopt 
the  latter  alternative.  Yours  the  choice,  yours  the 
consequent  responsibility  !  The  only  conditions  I 
make  are  these  : — It  must  not  be  far,  it  must  not  be 
dear,  it  must  not  be  dull,  it  must  not  be  vulgar,  and 
there  must  be  no  Nigger  Minstrels  !" — Punch. 

"William,"  said  one  Quaker  to  another,  "thee 
knows  I  never  call  anybody  names ;  but  William, 
if  any  one  should  come  to  me  and  say,  "  Joshua,  I 
want  thee  to  find  me  the  biggest  liar  in  the  coontiy. 
I  would  come  to  thee  iind  say,  '  William,  thou  art 
wanted  paxticularly.' " 

The  Exchange  column  of  an  American  paper  says, 
"  Never  were  the  eSects  of  matrimony  more  terri- 
bly depicted  than  the  other  day,  when  a  meek-eyed 
man  who  had  been  married  about  a  year  patrolled 
ihe  village  streets  all  day,  trying  to  swop  a  meer- 
schaum pipe  for  a  second-hand  cradle." 

A  School-boy's  Composition  on  Tobacco. — 
-This  noxious  weed  was  invented  by  a  distin- 
guished man  named  Walter  Ealeigh.  When  the 
people  fiist  saw  him  smoking  they  thought  he 
WHS  a  steamboat,  and  as  they  had  never  heard  of 
Buch  a  thing  as  a  steamboat,  they  were  terribly 
fiightened." 

A  woman  called  on  a  lawyer  to  consult  him  about 
^fetting  a  divorce.  "  On  what  grounds  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  On  the  ground  of  false  pretences — I  was  led  into 
marriage  by  false  pretences,"  said  the  lady.  "False 
pretences,"  exclaimed  the  lawyer.  "  Why,  madam, 
do  you  pretend  there  was  ever  a  marriage  founded, 
on  anything  else  ! " 

An  extensive  land-slide  in  Oregon  lately  carried 
nearly  an  entire  township  into  an  adjoining  counly, 
(ind  the  residents  of  that  wandering  town  now  reftise- 
to  pay  their  taxes  in  the  county  they  slid  from  be- 
cause they  are  not  there ;  nor  will  they  pay  them  in_ 
the  county  into  which  they  slid,  because  they  say 
they  don't  belong  there. 

"  A  member  of  our  Legislature,"  says  an  Ohio- 
paper,  "  who  was  on  a  dead-head  excursion  out  on 
the  plains,  lost  his  pass,  and  had  to  walk  seventy 
miles  before  he  could  find  a  man  who  had  sufficient 
confidence  in  his  appearance  to  lend  him  money  to 
telegraph  home  to  his  wife  to  sell  the  cooking-stove 
and  remit  him  the  proceeds  at  once." 

Command  Over  the  FKBLiNas. — A  young  woman 
whose  husband  lately  died,  was  forced  to  repress 
her  tears,  and  wear  a  smiling  face,  because,  as  she 
said,  she  "  hadn't  a  handkerchief  fit  to  be  seen,  ex- 
cept one,"  and  that  she  had  to  "  keep  for  tha 
funeral."  Such  command  over  the  feelings,  from 
A  sense  of  higher  duty,  is  very  rare  and  very  im- 
pressive. 

Among  the  memoranda  of  a  young  man  who  was 
recently  married  were  these :  "  Things  to  be  done 
this  afternoon  before  the  wedding :  Get  some  keys 
to  fit  valise;  engage  carriage  for  train ;  get  license 
to  marry  J  get  shaved  and  hair  trimmed  a  little; 
Few  button  on  black  breeches,  and  get  a  pair  of 
Ifuspenders;  buy  a  bottle  of  perfumery:  be  sure 
to  wa.^  feet  welL" 
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"And  to  tliink  that  you  was  married,  and  I  never 
knowed  a  word  about  it  !  Heavens  !  an'  to  be  killed, 
too,  and  to  come  to  life  at  the  nick  o'  time,"  said  Mrs. 
Ben,  with  another  hug  and  a  fresh  burst  of  tears- 
"  Fritz  you  great,  lazy,  idle  vagabone,  come  over  here 
and  see  Jessie,  'stead  of  standing  there,  shifting  from 
one  foot  to  another,  like  you  had  got  into  a  nest  of 
young  wipers. 

And  then  when  Mrs.  Ben  had  hugged  and  kissed 
Jessie  to  her  heart's  content,  and  laughed  and  cried 
herself  into  something  like  composure,  her  first  de- 
mand was  to  hear  all  that  had  happened  "  since  that 
there  awful  night."  And  Helena,  fearing  to  further 
agitate  Jessie,  who  had  now  fallen  hack,  completely 
€xhaiisted,  on  her  pillow,  led  the  bustling  little  woman 
over  to  the  window,  and,  seating  herself  near  her,  re- 
lated aU.  Mrs.  Ben  listened  ^^•ith  many  "  gracious 
me's  !"  and  "  oh's  !"  and  "  ah.  Lord's  !"  until  Helena 
'iegan  relating  the  maniac's  story.  As  .she  proceeded 
Mrs.  Ben  grew  violently  agitated,  and  before  she 
could  reach  the  end  the  old  lady  had  jumped  up,  and, 
pale  and  trembling,  bent  over  Jessie. 

"  Jessie,  look  here,"  she  said,  excitedly,  "  that  crazy 
woman  had  a  little  child,  had  she,  the  time  she  was 
walled  up  in  that  room  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Jessie,  wonderingly. 

"  That  httle  child  was  left  in  Macdonald  Castle  along 
with  Oscar  Macdonald,  ^yas  it  ?"  continued  Mrs.  Ben 
more  and  more  agitated. 

"  I  believe  so.  Why,  Aunt  Ben,  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

"And  they  never  could  find  out  what  became  of  it 
after,  could  they  ]"  again  asked  Mrs.  Ben,  sinking  into 
a  chair.  * 

"  No.  Why,  what  in  the  world  does  ail  you,  Aunt 
Ben  V  said  Jessie,  in  still  increasing  surprise. 

"  Jessie,  that  crazy  woman  is  your  mother.  You 
ure  the  little  child  that  was  left  with  Oscar  Macdonald," 
said  Mrs.  Ben. 

Helena  with  a  great  cry  sprang  forward,  and  clasped 
Jessie  in  her  arms. 

"  My  sister,  my  sister  !  my  dear  little  sister  !"  she 
exclaimed,  through  her  fast-falling  tears.  "  Oh  Jessie  ! 
oh,  Jessie  !  to  discover  you  are  my  sister  when  it  is  too 
late !" 

With  her  arms  round  Helena's  neck,  her  golden  head 
lying  on  her  shoidder,  Jessie  said,  in  a  voice  so  faint 
that  Helena  had  to  stoop  down  very  low  to  hear 
her — 

"  I  am  going,  Helena — dear  sister  Helena  !  Tell 
Malcolm,  my  brother,  and  Aunt  Ben  to  come  and  wish 
me  good-bye  !" 

The  closed  eyes  flew  open,  with  a  vivid,  radiant  light, 
the  sweet  lips  parted  in  a  smile  of  ineliable  joy,  and 
she  half  rose  from  her  recumbent  posture.  The  next  mo- 
ment she  fell  back,  the  blue  eyes  closed,  a  slight  shiver 
•  passed  through  her  frame,  and  the  streaming  sunshine 
feE  ou  the  face  of  the  dead  ! 


Three  months  after,  there  was  a  wedding — a  vei^y 
qaiet,  private  one — at  the  httle  church  at  Glenleith  ; 
and  when  it  was  over,  Helena  and  Herbert  entered 
their  plain,  dark  travelling  carriage,  and  bidding  good- 
iye  to  their  fiiends  assembled  at  the  parsonage,  set 
out  for  Herbert's  English  home,  where,  in  the  un- 
clouded sunshine  of  the  future,  they  soon  forgot,  or 
learned  only  to  look  back  with  tender  regret,  to  the 
sufferings  and  sonows  of  the  past. 

Jessie  was  not  forgotten.  The  oldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs  CUntou — a  gentle,  dark-eyed  girl— bears 
her  name. 


Six  months  after  the  maiTiage  of  Helena,  her  brother 
Ted  to  the  altar  Fanny  Vaughan,  whose  natural  vivacity 
Boon  overcame  the  shock  she  had  received  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Charles  Vaughan,  her  imloved  hus- 
band ;  and  three  days  later  in  the  good  barque  Sum- 
mer Breeze,  she  was  dancing  over  the  bright  waves  of 
the  EngUsh  Charmel,  ou  her  way  to  France  with  Cap- 
tain Macdonald. 

Herbert  Clinton  sept  for  Uncle  Luke  and  Edith,  and 
,for  several  years  they  resided  with  him  ;  but  when  at 
last  the  gentle  maniac  passed  in  peace  away,  her  faith- 
ivl  cousia  bade  them  farewell,  aad  set  out  for  his  boy. 


hood's  homoi  to  pass  his  last  days  inulor  the  old  root- 
tree. 

And  Aunt  Ben — good  old  Aunt  Byu — stayed  still  on 
the  island,  which  no  persuasions  could  ever  induce  her 
to  leave,  and  there  brought  up  Mr.  Fritz  Freibourg  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  and  employed  her  whole  heart 
and  soul  in  the  vain  labour,  of  curing  him  of  the  siu 
of  laziness. 

THE  END. 


THE  FIRST  ACT  OF  HOSTILITY. 
It  has  up  to  this  been  generally  accepted  as  an  liis- 
torical  fact  that  the  first  act  of  hostility  in  the  great 
civil  War  in  the  United  States  was  the  firing  of  a  gun 
at  Fort  Sumter.  Some,  vvithout  obtaining  much  cre- 
dence, claimed  the  first  shot  for  a  battery  at  Pensacola 
Harbour,  where  Lieutenant  (aftenvards  Admiral) 
Porter,  by  his  promptitude  and  energy,  rendered  good 
service  to  the  Northern  cause  by  a  timely  reinforce- 
ment. It  has  since  been  ascertained  on  the  clearest 
evidence,  the  proofs  being  held  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  that  the  first  act  of  hostility  was 
committed  at  the  then  very  little  known  city  of  Vioks- 
burg,  on  the  Mississippi,  where  an  attempt  was  made, 
some  days  before  the  Charlestown  and  Pensacola  af- 
fair.s,  to  stop  a  small  steamer  passing  down  the  stream 
with  stores  on  board  belonging  to  the  Federal 
Government.  As  the  armament  of  the  place  at 
that  time  consisted  of  but  one  four-pounder, 
the  property  of  the  city,  and  intended 
for  salutes,  the  steamer  went  by  unhurt  ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstances had  been  almost  forgotten  in  the  greater 
events  of  which  Vicksburg  was  the  scene  until  late  in- 
quiries revived  the  memory  of  them.  The  gun  was 
brought  away  when  the  works  of  Pemberton  were  dis- 
mantled after  his  surrender  to  Grant  in  18G3,  and  was 
lately  found  in  the  Ordnance  Stores  at  Washington, 
whence  the  President  had  directed  it  should  be  sent  to 
West  Point,  and  presented  to  the  Academy. 

ACTION  FOR  SPORTING  DOGS. 
At  the  Liverpoolassizeson  Monday,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Quain,  an  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  Phillip  Cross,  of 
Shandy-hill,  Cork,  to  recover  £61  8s.  6d.,  value  of  a 
number  of  foxhounds,  from  Mr.  Robert  Lighburton, 
master  of  the  Shrewsbury  Hounds.  The  plaintiff 
stilted  that  he  had  for  thirty  years  kept  a  pack  of 
hounds,  but  towards  the  end  of  1870,  his  health  failing, 
he  determfned  to  dispose  of  them,  and  through  the 
agency  of  an  advertisement  in  the  Field,  entered  into 
treaty  with  the  defendant.  The  dogs  were  ultimately 
sold  to  him,  and  were  in  perfect  condition  for  hunting, 
On  one  occasion  they  had  won  a  four-mile  match  against 
twelve  of  the  best  horses  in  the  country,  and  had 
completely  distanced  them.  When  the  hounds  arrived 
at  the  defendant's  kennel  he  declared  they  were  not 
in  accordance  with  the  plaintiff's  description,  and 
refused  to  take  them,  ofieriug  to  send  them  back 
and  pay  the  carriage.  The  plaintiff  would  not 
consent  to  this,  and  at  last  the  dogs  were  sold  by  de- 
fendant to  a  London  dealer,  one  of  the  learned  counsel 
suggesting  they  were  now  made  into  sausages.  The 
plaintiff  was  never  paid  for  them,  and  hence  brought 
the  action.  For  the  defence  the  huntsman  and  several 
of  the  sei-vants  of  the  defendant  were  examined,  and 
said  the  hounds  wore  in  very  bad  condition,  being 
llame,  mangy,  old,  and  unkroken)  and  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses stated  he  would  not  give  £5  for  the  lot.  The 
jury,  however,  without  troubling  his  Worship  to  sum 
up,  gave  a  verdict  for  plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed. 


On  Tuesday  morning  a  melancholy  accident  took 
place  at  Taybridge  Works,  St.  Andrew's,  London. 
While  the  workmen  were  engaged  building  with  con- 
crete one  of  the  piers,  the  air  bell  at  top  burst,  and 
out  of  fourteen  men  six  unfortunately  were  drowned. 

On  Tuesday,  after  Mr.  Giflbrd  had  summed  up  the  case 
for  the  prosecution  in  the  bank  forgeries,  M'Donnell 
made  a  statement  that  the  whole  idea  of  the  forgeries 
originated  with  him,  and  that  Noyes  was  cognizant  of 
the  afiair.  George  Bidwell  afterwards  confessed  his 
giult.  After  twenty  minutes'  d^hberation,  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  each  of  the  prisoners 
was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

Among  the  papers  found  in  the  Bastille,  now  edited 
by  M.  Ravaisson,  Conservateur- Adjoint  of  the  Arsenal 
Library,  will  shortly  appear  in  the  sixth  volume  a 
startling  docuaient,  showing  that  Racine  was  sum- 
moned before  King  Louis  XIV.  as  accused  of  having 
robbed  and  poisoned  La  Duparc,  a  celebrated  actress, 
for  whom  he  composed  the  part  of  Audtomaaue, 


HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 


Shkewspuby  Cakes, — Half  a  pound  of  flour,  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  the  white  of 
one  I'gg,  mixed  well  together,  rolled  out  very  thin,  cut 
into  iijunds,  and  baked  in  a  quick  oven. 

Mint  Vinbgae. — This  is  made  by  puttmg  into  « 
wide-mouthed  bottle  fresh  nice  clean  mint  leaves 
enough  to  fill  it  loosely  ;  then  fill  up  the  bottle  with, 
good  vinegar  ;  andafterithas  been  stopped  close  for  tw«» 
or  three  weeks  it  is  to  be  poured  off  clear  into  another 
bottle,  and  kept  well  corked  for  use.  Sei-ve  with  lamb 
when  mint  cannot  be  obtained. 

Green  Pea  Soup. — Take  three  pints  of  green  peas,' 
when  shelled,  and  boil  them  in  six  pints  of  water  till 
they  are  tender ;  then  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  beat 
the  peas  into  a  pulp  in  a  mortar  ;.  put  the  liquor  and 
mashed  peas  together  again  into  the  saucepat^  add  a 
few  sprigs  of  mint,  stir  it  well  and  boil  it  five  or 
six  minutes.  Strain  the  soup  tlirough  a  hair  sieve, 
and  serve  it  up  with  toasted  bread. 

Veal  Larded. — Remove  the  under  bone  of  a  neck 
of  veal,  and  leave  only  a  part  of  the  long  bones  on  ; 
then  trim  it  neatly,  lard,  and  roast  it  gently  with  the 
caul  over  it.  When  nearly  done,  remove  the  caul,  ia 
order  that  the  meat  may  be  just  tinged  a  brown.  Serve 
with  mushroom,  celery,  or  other  sauce.  At  another 
season,  sorrel,  asparagus,  green-pea,  or  lemon  sauces 
are  used,  but  at  this  period  such  cannot  be  obtained. 

Batter  Pudding. — Take  a  quart  of  milk,  mix  with 
six  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  six  well-beaten  eggs,  a 
tablespoonful  of  powdered  ginger,  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt  ;  flour  a  cloth  that  has  been  wet,  or  butter  a 
basin  and  put  the  batter  into  it,  tie  tight,  and  plunge 
it  into  boiling  water,  the  bottom  upwards.  Boil  for  aa 
•hour  and  a  quarter,  and  serve  with  plain  melted 
butter,  or  sweet  sauce.  If  according  to  t^te,  half  a' 
pound  of  well-washed  currants  may  be  added. 

Bubble  and  Squeak. — Cut  into  pieces  convenient 
for  frying,  cold,  roast,  and  boiled  beef  ;  pepper,  salt, 
and  fry  them  ;  when  done,  lay  them  on  a  hot  drainer, 
and  while  the  meat  is  draining  from  the  fat  used  in 
frying  them,  have  in  readiness  a  cabbage  already  boiled 
in  two  waters  ;  chop  it  small,  and  put  it  in  the  frying- 
pan  with  some  butter,  add  a  httle  pepper  and  salt,  and 
keep  stirring  it,  that  all  of  it  may  be  equally  done. 
Wlien  taken  from  the  fire,  sprinkle  over  the  cabbage  a 
very  little  vinegar,  only  enough  to  give  it  a  shght 
acid  taste.  Place  the  cabbage  in  the  centre  of  the  dish, 
and  arrange  the  slices  of  meat  neatly  around  it. 

To  Clean  Silk  Stockings. — First  wash  the  stock- 
ings in  the  usual  manner,  to  take  out  the  rough  dirt. 
After  rinsing  them  in  clean  water,  wash  them  well  in  a 
fresh  soap  hquor,  which  colourwith  a  little  stone-blue  ; 
then  wash  the  stockings  once  moi-e,  take  them  out, 
wring  them,  and  particularly  dry  them.  Now  stove 
them  with  brimstone,  and  draw  on  a  wooden  leg  two 
.stockings,  one  upon  the  other,  observing  that  the  two 
fronts  or  outsides  are  face  to  face.  Pohsh  with  a  glass 
bottle.  The  two  first  liquors  should  be  only  lukewarm, 
but  the  third  as  hot  as  you  can  bear  your  hand  in. 
Blonds  and  gauzes  may  be  whitened  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  there  should  be  a  little  gum  put  in  the  last 
liquor  before  they  are  stoved. 

Fowls,  Forced.— Cut  a  large  fowl  down  the  back, 
remove  the  skin  from  the  whole  of  the  body  very 
carefully  ;  cut  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and  chop 
it  lip  finely  with  half  a  pint  of  oysters  and  an  oimce 
beef  marrow,  then  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Add 
sufficient  cream  to  mix  it  well,  lay  the  meat  on  the 
bones,  draw  the  skin  over,  and  sew  up  the  back.  Lay 
thin  slices  of  bacon  on  the  breast,  tie  them  on  in  dia- 
monds, and  roast  it  an  hour  by  a  moderate  fire.  Pour  a 
good  brown  gravy  sauce  into  the  dish.  Remove  the 
bacon  from  the  fowl,  and  then  place  the  fowl  in  the  dish. 
Garnish  with  oysters  and  mushrooms,  and  serve  hot. 

French  Receipt  for  Boiling  a  Ham. — After  hav- 
ing soaked,  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  trimmed  the  ham, 
put  over  it  a  little  very  sweet  clean  hay,  and  tie  it  up 
in  a  thin  cloth  ;  place  it  in  a  ham-kettle,  a  braising- 
pau,  or  any  other  vessel  as  nearly  of  its  size  as  can  be, 
and  cover  it  with  two  parts  of  cold-water,  and  one  of 
light  white  wine  (we  think  the  reader  will  perhaps  find 
cider  a  good  substitute  for  this)  ;  add,  when  it  boila 
and  has  been  skimmed,  four  or  five  carrots,  two  or 
three  onions,  a  lasge  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  and  tha 
smallest  bit  of  garlic.  Let  the  whole  simmer  gently, 
from  four  to  five  hours,  or  longer,  should  the  ham  ba 
very  large.  When  perfectly  tender,  lift  it  out,  tak< 
off  the  rind,  ^ud  sprinkle  over  it  some  fine  crumbs,  oi 
some  raspings  of  bread,  mis,ed,  with  a  little  finely 
miuced  parslejv 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH: 


LADY   ANNORA'S  SECRET 

OR, 

INVISIBLE  FETTERS. 

BY  GRACE  MORTIMER. 

CHAPTBR  XXXV. 

Some  days  suljseqneritiy  the  body  of  a ,  ^aJb-W^, gashed 
ashore  ou  the  Bristol  sands. 

A  letter  was  taken  from  his  pocket,  which  proved  his  name 
to  be  Dudley  Branxholme. 

The  document  raised  a  great  disturbance,  and .  all  men  de 
pl<ired  the  mistake  which  had  been  committed  :  but  it  was 
too  late. 

It  was  the  story  which  Maria^,Carbeny  had  writteij— and  it 
provetl  her  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  she  died. 

Brief  and  heartless,  it  still  was  truth,  that  tardy  truth 
wlilch  would  have  saved  her  worthless  life,  had  she  told  it 
loiigago. 

"I,  Maria'Car^eii^,  desire  to  make  my  last  confession, 
confident  that"  if 'luy  instractions  are  acted  uiwn,  I  wUl  be 
found  guiitlesij  of  tire  death  of  il.  Pocluitz. 

'^he  prussic-acid  which  f  purcliased  I  confess  to  have 
bought  for  the  purpose  of  icmoviiig  an  enemy — not  M.  Poel 
nitz.  1  priicurod  it  to  defend  myself  from  the  revenge  of  Mr- 
BranxUolme. 

"  I  recognised  him  as  he  lay  by  the  road-side,  ajad  I  knew 
he  had  followed  me  to  be  my  ruin.  I  thought  to  gam  a  few 
momunt's  influence  ovcrliim,  if  lie  ventured  to  .speak  to  me, 
and  resolved  to  induce  him  to  swallow  the  poisou.  I  ex-i 
pected  to  lind  him  intoxica  ted  and  to  achieve  my  purpose. 

"M.  Poelnitz  fell  dowu  dead  without  my  aid.  I  had  never 
dreamed  of  putting  him  to  death.  I  was  ovevwiielmed  with 
horror  when  I  saw  that  lie  wa,s  gone.  1  knew  that  all  ray 
schemes  were  defeated  by  his  death.  I  knew  that  Lady  An 
nora  would  niarry  Mr.  H;^lintoun,  and  that  I  would  be  exo- 
ci'ated  by  the  whole  of  Liverpool. 

"  While  1  waited  at  the  stile  for  the  driver  to  bring  back 
the  water  I  planneilmy  way  out  of  the  dilemrua.  I  thought 
of  proving  Lady  Annora  the  murderess,  and  knew  that  Icoulf] 
do  it.  • 

When  I  rieturried'to  the  chaise!  poured  pmssic  acid  in  M. 
Poeljiitz's  month.  Hewas  tilrcady  stiff  wfleu  I  did  so.  No 
poison  v/ent  down  hiS  throat ; ,  if  the  doctor  had  been'ii  clever 
physician  he  would  have  easily  detected  that. 

"  I  bclieve  it  wilKiefenmd,  upouinvestigation,  thatablade 
of  that  gWss  was- tire  caHs'e  of  M.  Poelnitz's  death. 

''  1  have jAir^ romeiiibered  rcadingsome  years  ago,  in  news. 
papei\  the  aa'oniit  of  a  railway  tr.iveller  who  entered  a  car, 
chewng  a  spear  of  grass  Wlifi-h  he  plucked  from  a  country 
station," and  being  found  dead  five  miuutes  afterwards. 

''The  post  iiifiti.ui  e.^;aniii)ati-ou  revealed  the  f:ict  that  he 
had  been  puisoiicd  byauinsccfc  in  the  stalk  of  grass. 

"Let  M.  Pin  Uiizfs  body  l>e  CKbumod,  let  it  be  examined, 
and  prove  th:it  be  died  by  piussic  acid,  ami  n»t  by  a  poison- 
insect,  before  you  put.to  death  .Maria  Carherry." 

■fllis  dooimientniadi;  a  vast  stir  throughout  thocountry. 

Jt  was  instantly  acted  upon. 

Thecluuipof  grass  ilesiguated  was  microscopically  inves- 
tignfed,  and  discovered  to  be  teeming  with  infinitesimal  in- 
sects, >vliich  secreted  in  their  bodies  a  vh'ulent  and  strong 
poison. 


and  tenderer  th.at  she  has  groaned  'neath  the  weight  of  her 
Invisible  Fetters. 

.Saw  you  ever  snch  a  .sunny  eye  as  Engline  Vcrcker's,  as, 
.jingling  her  little  tiny  basket  of  keys,  she  trips  to  the  door 
of  her  pretty,  modest  home,  to  welcome  the  coming  of  her 
lord  and  master  ? 

We  have  yet  a  word  to  say  of  one  or  two  friends  in  this  his- 
tory. 

You  will  observe,  on  p.assing  a  flue  house  ia  an  aristocratic 
street  in  Liverpool,  that  the  siher  door  plate  of  Walter 
Er.auxholme,  Solicitor,  is  removed,  and  a  stranger's  name  is 
in  its  place. 

Mr.  Branxholme  did  not  long  survive  the  shock  of  seeing 
his  son's  body  brought  home  to  him. 

He  had  been  a  stern  father,  and  hail  treated  the  young  man 
cnielly,  but  lie  had  loved  hini  for  all  th.at.  He  was  subject 
to  heart  disease,  and  expired  shortly  aftei'  this  sad  event. 

He  died  a  rich  m:m,  and  the  frail  old  lady  who  is  so  ema- 
ciated and  -wtM  th.at  you  caii  almost  believe  her  transparent, 
is  one  of  the  wealthiest  ladies  in  Liverpool. 

Wlmt  are  riches  to  her  ;  Her  darling  died  in  rags  and  star- 
viition,  .and  by  his  own  hand— and  she  wiU  see  him  never 
again  in  eternity. 

Aiiiither  victim  to  Simplice  Guild  !  8ee  how  she  weeps  for 
Iier  ruined  lioy  wiio  was  once  the  .joy  of  her  life  !  Her  arms 
are  empty,  aiui  lior  heart  is  full  of  anguish. 

God  save  us  from  the  wiles  of  a  Simplice  Guild  ! 

Docs  anybody  feel  a  benevolent  desire  to  bid  Jcny  Price 
good-bye '! 

There  he  is  in  the  play -ground  of  Doctor  JSangor's  first-rate 
academy,  apparently  the  greatest  favourite  in  school. 

Ask  the  doctor,  and  the  masters,  and  even  the  sour  ushers, 
and  they  will  tell  you,  to  a  man,  that  "  Jerry  Price  Uas  got  a 
good  head,  and  a  good  heart  too." 

(the  end.) 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Here  sits  a  pale  young  widow,  the  central  figure  of  a  loving 
gi-oup  at  Nethercote ;  aud  her  grave  sweet  eyes  rest  now  on 
one  tender  f.acc,  now  on  another,  with  deep  .and  sacred  thank- 
fulness, all  unlike  tb.e  h.aughty  self-reliance  which  we  have 
heretofore  reail  therein. 

Lady  .\unora  has  been  permitted  to  slip  off  her  Invisible 
Fetters,  and  will  wear  them  never  again,  and  with  them  she 
has  laid  dowu  that  erring  pride  which  gave  them  such  ii 
giant  strength.  God  has  taught  her  that  humility  is  twin 
sister  to  repentance  :  and  she  follows  the  bright-browed 
spirits  higher  and  hrfthor  to  thfl  heavenly  land. 

She  owns  her  fault,  -iiid  confesses  her  weakness  ;  and  in 
tears  she  desires  to  live  »  now  life  without  the  specious  aid 
of  pride. 

Thrimgh  all  these  dreary  years  nf  sorrow  and  secrecy,  the 
man  of  sorrows  had  been  offering  her  lips  tb;tt  ch.alice  which 
her  haughty  spirit 'i!>horro'J. 

Anguish,  pvii-f,  ruin,  she  might  eudure,  but  she  could  not 
driid;  -the  cup  (h  !-.uiiu'T:ainD— she  conid"  not  confess  her 
tve.akness.  and  Uiaiva  tho  wondoriiig,  the  scorn  of  those  on 
bai'th  she  lovmi.  .  >  , 

Hut  meekly  she  a.Hb&  I'udui  to  judge  her  now,  anil  her  heart 
is  big  with  gratitudo. 

She  grimes  upon  the  lofty  Countess,  and  receives  biit  a 
briULmiu'g  smile  of  tcjiderncss ;  she  turns  to  the  slglitu>!!s  fa<;e 
bf  de.ir  Cleiiicn  ;e,  andslie  tice.s  upon  it  a  sweet  compnsssiou  ; 
Bhi!  looks  wi'.ii  simple  fajtli  towards  the  ruaj".  she  loves  s^i  well' 
and  II  f-iCTtui  luui  ;>coixjctir.£  lith'  illurau>e.s  liifi.  iiol)le 
couuteuaii.-.'. 

And  the  man  ^i■ho  ■waita-  patiiaitly  U:r  that  day  to  "iroree 
•when  bo  rjuce  moro  may  offer  her  th.-U  Ij-ue  .md  fcrrgut 
love  of  bis  watches  her  upward  aud  onward  Uight  with 
lovingi  utci-est. 

Aud  iu  time  he  will  claso  to  bi-s  hrH.ist  a  wife  the  nobler 


THE  OLD  YEAR'S  BLESSING. 
I  am  fadingSfrom  you, 

But  one  draweth  near, 
Called  the  Angel-guaj-dian 

Of  the  coming  ye;ir. 

If  my  gifts  and  graces 

Coldly  you  forget, 
Let  the  New  Year's  Angel 

Bless  and  crown  them  yet. 

For  we  work  together  ; 

He  and  I  are  one  : 
Xet  him  end  and  perfect 

All  that  i  have  done. 

1  brought  Good  Dosuos, 
Though  as  yet  but  seeds  ; 

Cet  the  New  Ye.ar  make  thera 
Blossom  into  Deeds. 

I  brought  Toy  to  brighten 

Many  h  ippy  days  ; 
Let  the  Nov/  Year's  Angel 

Turn  il  into  Praise. 

If  I  g.avo  you  Sickness, 

If  I  brought  you  Care, 
Let  him  make  one  Patience, 

And  the  other  i:*rayor. 

Where  I  brought  you  .Sorrow, 
Througli  his  care,  at  length. 

It  may  rise  triumphant 
Into  future  Strength. 

If  I  brought  you  Plenty, 

AU  wealth's  bounteous  ch.arms 
Shall  not  tlie  New  Angel 

Tura  them  into  Alms. 

I  g.ave  Health  and  Ijeisure, 
Skill  to  dream  and  plan  ; 

Let  liim  make  them  nobler 
Work  for  God  and  Man. 

If  I  broke  your  Idols, 

Showed  you  they  were  dust. 
Let  him  turn  the  Knowledge 

Into  heavenly  Trust. 

It  I  brought  Tenrotation, 

Let  Sin  die  away 
Into  boundless  Pil  y 

For  ail  hearts  that  stray. 

If  your  list  of  En-ors 
Dark  and  long  ajipears. 

Let  this  new-born  ilimarch 
Melt  them  into  Tears. 

May  you  hold  this  Angel 
Dearer  than  the  last, — 

So  1  bless  his  Future, 
While  ho  crow  us  my  Past. 


The  Lottdon  Gazette  aniiounees  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Bruce  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Aberdare  of  Dufl'ryn,  Glainorganshii'e  ;  and  also  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Ayrtou  as  Judge  Advocate  Ge- 
neral. 

Ou  Saturday,  a  woman  n.amed  Elizabeth  Grieves 
tr.avelled  fj'um  Sunderland  to  Seaham,  and  w.alked  into 
tlio  sea  with  her  infant  child.  Jlr.  James  George,  a 
Presbyterian  Minister,  saw  her  and  went  for  assistance 
but  before  aid  C(inld  arrive  t-h«  cliild  was  dead.  The 
woman  was  insane. 


THE  RUINS  OF  TROY. 
An  enthu»ia,st  in  archseology,  Dr.  Heinrich  Schlie- 
naimu,  lias  been  for  several  years  gi-ubbing  amongst 
the  rubbi.sli  which  he  believes  the  dust  of  the  rdiquiai 
Dtuinaiii — the  ruins  of  saered  Troy.  While  engaged 
in  tliLs  rather  musty  occupation  one  morning  last 
month  at  a  .spot  which  he  tells  u.s  '  must  have  been  the 
house  of  Priam,'  his  ey.e  lighted  upon  a  glistening  ob« 
ject  amongst  the  debrh,  which  instantly  attracted  hia 
eager  attention;  Cismissing  his  workmen  incontinentlj 
to  their  bre^tirfaist,  ho'eofcimencfcd  to  root  immediately 
at  the  .':pi  rt,  and  after  uneartliint;  the  object  which  fij-sS 
drew  hi,s  attention  to  the  4)lace  (but  the .  yn)y  descrip-. 
tion  of  which  ho  gives  us  is  that  it  wa.s  of  copper),  he 
was  rewarded  by  the  di9<;o\-ery  of  a  vast 
number  of  Trojan  relicis— scyfa  virum  ijaliMSque, — 
■spear  heads,  kmcos,  ear-rings,  crateras,  g<)ltl  ;md  silver- 
ai-ticles  the  use  of  some  of  which  hecoulu  not  imagine,, 
bracelets,  diadems,  die.  The  Doc-tor  says — "As  I  found' 
all  these  objects  heaped  pell-meU  upon  the  wall  of  the 
enclosure,  the  erectiou  of  which  is  attiibuted  by 
Homer  to  Neptune  and  A  pollo,  it  teems  cei-tain  that 
they  were  enc.lQoed  a"  wooden  che.st  as  is  mentioned 
as  being  in  the  palace  of.  Priam  (Iliad  Xiiv..,  228). 
This  is  the  more  probable  tTiat  do.;e  be.?i(le  l  found  a 
copper  key  1  Of  centimetres  in  length,  with  the  lower 
end  five  centimetres  square,  ve;  y  like  one  of  the  great 
keys  of  a  bank  safe.  This  key  ha/i  evidently  a  wooden 
handle  like  those  of.  the  daggers,  forming  aright  angle 
with  the  key. '  if'is  to  be  prcsfmicd  that  sMne  one  of 
the  family  of  Piiam,  after  ba-ving  thrown  iihe  treasures  ' 
hurriedly  into  the  box,  liad  it  removed  without  tak-  ' 
ing  out  •  the  key,  but  on  reaching  the  wall  had  to 
abandbn.it  there,  where  it  w-<s  speedily  buried  with 
the  red  embers  of  the  roy.al  ;.-iUse  to  the  depth  of  five 
or  six  fest.  Pei-hans  he  was  the  .same  jjensou  who  owned 
the  helmet  which  I  found  some  time  .since  close 
to  a  vase  and  a  silver  cup  veiy  near  this  spot." 
This  latter  ,' propositi  jii  is  goiag  -a  little 
too  tar.  Could  the^  Doctor  not  add,  gerhaps  he 
was  ..Eneas,  who"  livea^i^-'  the  house  nest  door  ? 
An 'English  critic,  alludini^'  -to  the  discovery,  thinks  ^ 
the  accumulation'^Hiust  ha^'ti  beefi  the  secret  hoard  oi 
one  of  tliose  tom'b-robfeei-s  by  whom  this  country  has 
been  from  all  ages  infested  ;  but  this  iireverent  sug- 
gestion can  only  ba  »t^.315iitad'to^  that"\na!ife  which  is 
begotten  of  envy  of  the  succei:^  of  others  in  matters  in  • 
which  we  have  fiiiled  our.^)elveK.  Thei-e  is  a  special 
piece  of  good  fortuSe  -in  the  luck  which  has  given  all 
these  beautiful- articles,  of -gold  and  silver  to  the' Ger- 
man, -when  our  eiwn  cseavators  Mr.  Lay.iid  and  Mr, 
Smith,  can  find  little  else  than  painted  tiles  and  nasty 
winged  bulls  on  larga  stone  slafbs,  in  the  palaces  of 
Nimroud  and  Sennacherib.  -"Tlien  the  glory  of  actually 
finding  those  precious. relics  rro/rc  sh6  wwirnt^ua  ct^ia — 
this  is  hard  to  bear.  That  this  is  really  the  case  the 
darhig  Doctor  intends  to  demonstrate.  He  says  : — 
"  As  1  hoped  to  make  in  this  place  greater  discoveries, 
aud  dcfcired  also  to  give  to  the  light  the  ancient  wall 
constructed  by  the  goils  for  Ilion  as  far  as  the  Scean 
Gate,  I  have  compl lately  removed  from  a' space  of  17^ 
metres  the  later  wall  which  lies  over  it  ;  I  have  had 
to  remove  also  the  enormous  mass  of  earth  v.'hich  lies 
between  the  great  tower  and  my  trenches  at  the  west 
and  south-west,  and  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Scean 
Gate  to  remove  the  rubbisli.  The  result  of  the  new 
excavations  has  been  intere.sting,  for  I  have  discovered 
several  walls  aud  a  room  (i  metres  square  in  the  royal 
palace,  over  which  no  more  modern  structure  has  been 
erected." 

At  a  trades  union  demonstration  in  Etlinbourgh  on 
Saturday,  resolutions  were  passed  condemning  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  -ict,  the  Criminal  Clauses 
of  the  JIastei-s'  and  Servants'  Act,  and  the  appUcation 
of  the  Law  of  Conspiracy  and  pledging  the  meeting 
only  to  support  candidates  who  will  :idvocate  these 
views. 

M.  RocHiiFouT. — "  M.  Adam,"  s,a?sthe'i?a/)prf  "  went 
to  pay  a  fai-owell  visit  to  J[.  Rocl'.efort  on  bo.ard  the 
A'irguiia,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  three  childreD 
of  the  prisoner.  He  found  the  latter  ill  from  sea-sick- 
ness,  which  liad  atfiicked  liim  during  the  four  hours 
crossing  from  Saiiit-Martui-de-Re  to  the  harbour  of 
Abe  Otherwise  M.  RochetVrt  seemed  calm.  At  part- 
ing, he  embraced  his  friend,  recommended  his  children 
to  him,  and  gave  him  the  necessai;y  instructions  how 
to  effect  the  Siile  of  tlie  few  articles  of  furniture  which 
constitute  his  hist  resources.  He  left  in  the  hands  of 
M.  Ad.am,  as  the  guardian  of  the  children,'  the  money 
whichJie  had  possessed,  roacrving  only  three  or  four 
*hiindreH  francs  for  himself. 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 
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A  REGIMENTAL  NEWSPAPER. 
Something  new  has  been  discovered  and  in  the  way 
of  journaJism  too.  We  iue  informed  by  a  well-known 
fianetcr  that  before  the  67th  Regiment  left  England 
for  British  Burmah,  the  officers  spent  a  .sum  of  £300, 
which  had  been  saved  out  of  the  canteen  fund,  in  the 
purcha.se  of  a  printing  press  and  ty^ies.  Soon  after 
their  arrival  at  Rangoon  they  produced  what  is 
1  believe,  a  phenomenon  in  British  journalism — 1  mean 
a  '  regimental  newspaper,'  the  eclitors,  printers,  and 
pxiblishers  of  which  are  all  attached  to  the  67th  Regi- 
ment. The  publication  began  with  the  first  month  of 
the  pre.-!ent  year,  and  I  have  Jiad  an  opportimity  of 
perusing  all  the  numbers  which  have  since  reached  this 

covmtry.  Ocr  Clironu  h,  as  the  journal  is  called,  con- '  here  for  some  time,  as  occurring  outside  the  arena  of 
tains  leading  articles,  dramatic  and  musical  ci-iticisui.-,  ,political  life  and  strife.  It  will  not  be  surprising  to 
poetry,  ahistoryof theregiment,sketche8of Bui-mah  andpour  reatlers  to  learn  that  there  was  a  woman  in  the 
Burmese  lifCj  local  and  military  intelligence,  itc.  After  j  affair  ;  but  she  was  an  innocent  victim  of  jealousy  or 
reading  that  an  imjue^t  had  been  held  on  the  body  ((Hsappoiutmeut,  audi  fear  will  die  from  >TOuuds  in- 
of  a  soldier  who  was  found  in  a  ditch,  it  was  believed,  flicted  by  the  hand  that  immediirt^ly  after  did  the  work 


and  many  children  with  small-pox,  not  however,  of  a 
severe  nature.  It  was  the  exception  to  find  a  family  of 
which  some  member  had  not  died."  This  is  a  sample 
of  the  other  official  reports.  In  a  word,  it  is  quite  plain 
that  Brazil  offers  to  the  emigiant  a  wretched  climate, 
insufficient  food,  bad  wages,  misery,  disease,  and 
death.  We  fully  agree  with  the  Saturday  Review  in 
thinking  that  in  every  post-office  of  the  United  King- 
dom an  official  notice  might  be  posted  warning  the  peo- 
ple against  Brazili;in  emigration. 

A  PERUVIAN  ROMANTIC  TRAGEDY. 
Those  who  have  a  taste  for  the  sensational  can  have 
that  taste  amply  gratified  by  the  simple  narration  of 
the  most  fearful  crime,  or   series  of  crimes,  recorded 


quite  dead,  but  who  turned  out  to  be  only  dead  dnmk, 
it  is  gratifying  to  be  assured  that  iu.-itances  of  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  intoxicating  liquors  have  been  compara- 
tively rare  among-st  the  men  of  the  regiment  since  its 
aiTival  in  Rangoon.    One  good  feature  in  Oar  Chroni- 


of  the  suicide.  The  murderer,  who  has  placed  himself 
beyond  the  power  of  earthly  justice,  was  one  Atretto  ; 
the  unfortunate  young  woman,  who  lies  fearfully 
wounded,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Magdaleua,  and  it 
is  feared  she  will  not  sur^'ive  her  injuries.    A  celador 


cU  is  the  publication  of  a  regimental  gazette,  in  which  has  Iwen  killed  in  the  affray,  and  Captain  Ca/denas 


all  promotions  of  non-commissioned  ofliccrs  are  an- 
nounced, on  the  model  of  the  Ijoimlon  Gazette,  a  re- 
cognition of  desei  ving  men  which  is  well  calcidated  to 
maintain  the  esprit  dc  corps  of  the  Regiment. 


EMIGRATION. 
Although  the  hon-ors  and  dimensions  of  the  Exodus 
have  in  recent  years  to  a  great  extent  disappeared! 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  many  a  year  to  come 
the  tide  of  emigr.itiou  will  continue  to  flow  from  thisjfiisial  to  mai  ry  me 


aide  to  the  Chief  of  Police,  has  been  wounded.  The 
facts  of  the  case  seem  to  be  as  follow  : — The  murderer 
and  suicide  had  long  shown  a  partiality  or  infatuation 
for  Mi'.gdalena,  and  had  a.sked  her  hand  in  marriage. 
He  wooed  unsuccessfully  ;  he  was  rejected,  became 
desperate,  and,  in  hi.s  desperation,  v,fas  the 
author  of  the  terrible  tragedy  I  now  re- 
late. Soon  after  four  p.m.  on  the  5th 
instant  Atretto  called  upon  the  object  of  his  adoration, 
and  was  again  repulsed.  "  Do  j  ou  in.sist  in  yovir  re- 
asked  the  wretched  man  with 


country.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  interested^  in  a  de- 
gree greater  than  any  other  F.uropean  nation  in  the 
question,  What  is  the  best  place  for  the  emigrant  to 
go  to  '.  We  earnestly  hope  that  all  persons,  lay  and 
clerical,  of  influence  in  the  country  will  give  one  piece 
of  good  advice  to  the  intending  emigrant,  to  wit  ; 
"  Wherever  you  go,  don't  gc/  to  BraxiL"  The  Foreign 
Office  Las  recently  publi.shedi  at  considerable  length, 
the  reports  on  Bnv^il  emigration  furni.shed  by  the 
British  officials  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  au  elaborate  sum- 
mary of  these  documents  has  been  published  in  the 
Saiurday  R<:view.  From  the  exhaustive  report  of  Mr. 
Phipps,  the-  second  Secretary  ot  Legation  at  Rio,  it 
appear.^  that  some  time  since  a  number  of  English 
labourers  were  induced  to  emigrate  to  Cananea,  a  pro- 
vince of  Brazil,  on  the  faith  of  a  prospectus  giving  o  l 
glowing  accoiuit  of  the  climate,  prospects,  and  condi 
tion  of  the  country.  After  a  few  months  the  rcumant 
of  the  batch  returned  to  England,  and  here  is  the  act 
count  of  their  stay  in  Bi-azil,  as  related  by  Mr.  Phipps: 
"  Their  story  may  be  related  in  a  few  words  as  follows  : 
■ — From  the  time  of  their  arrival  on  the  .5th  July  untl 
their  departui  e  towards  the  end  of  January  but  few  of 
them  were  placed  on  land,  few,  if  any,  lots  being  ready 
for  them.  Instead  of  the  organisation  which  a  perusal 
of  the  prospectus  induced  them  to  believe  they  would 
find,  there  was  nothing  but  di.sorder.  Several  of  them 
took  possession  of  lots  and  were  anxious  to  work,  but 
had  ultimately  to  labour  on  the  roads  to  earn  ready 
money,  thirteen  hours  per  day  being  the  hom-s  for 
work.  None  received  the  promised  bonus.  The  en- 
closed table,  which  I  have  drawn  up,  shows  the  amount 
they  earned  in  England  before  starting,  and,  as  they 
declare,  during  their  whole  residence  in  Brazil,  and 
also  the  amount  of  sickness  which  prevailed,  but  few 
escaping  the-  smallpox  and  a  low  fever,  which  would 
Beem  to  have  been  epidemic  at  Cananea,  brought  on 
by  damp  and  the  change  of  food.  The  ordinary  food 
of  the  country  was,  it  will  be  seen,  somewhat 
irregularly  sujjplied  to  them  in  most  cases,  and  but  few 
necessary  comforts,  which  might  have  saved  many  lives. 
As  far  as  I  can  ascertixin,  about  twenty  out  of  the  113 
died.  In  December  the  other '  party  arrived.  They 
found  little  to  encourage  them  ;  no  arrangements  for 
then-  reception,  inferior  and,  as  they  declare,  insuffi- 
cient food,  and  no  comforts  for  the  sick.  They  re- 
mamcd  ..nly  twenty-four  days,  but  no  less  than  thirty 
out  of  the  245  tKed,  in  addition  to  two  infants,  who 
bave  died  smoe  their  return.  The  appearance  of  the 
•whole  body  of  emigrants  was  melancholy  in  the  ex- 
treme. Most  of  them  bore  triices  ol  the  infectious 
disorders  they  had  contracted,  or  were  much  atte> 
nuatcd.  Tlie  children  were,  nearly  all  of  them,  co- 
^^'^  with  eniptions  or  scabs.  Thirt.y-six  out  of  the 
166  were  in  hospital,  with  fevers,  more  or  less  .serious  • 


great  vehemence.  The  young  woman  was  obdurate, 
and  perhaps  she  was  right.  .She  pei  sisted  in  her  re- 
fusal. Atretto  then  drew  a  poniard,  and  inflicted 
upon  liis  defenceless  vittim  five  different  wounds, 
which  now  place  her  life  in  jeopardy.  The  cries  of  the 
poor  young  woman  brought  the  neighbours  and  the 
police  to  the  spot,  but  Atretto  escaped  before  they  ar- 
rived from  the  shop  in  which  the  deed  was  committed, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  altos  of  the  houtie  opposite. 
Here  he  defied  the  police,  and,  brandishing  a  revolver, 
threatened  to  shoot  them  if  they  attempted  to  an-est 
him.  The  infuriated  man,  pointing  his  revolver  atthej 
police,  tried  to  esciipe  into  the  struct.      At  this  mo 


HORRIBLE  DUEL  IN  AMERICA. 
A  correspondent  of  the  New  Yoric  World  gives  the 
following  account  of  one  of  the  most  atrocious  duels 
ever  fought  : — It  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  4th 
July,  at  Medicine  Lodge,  in  the  Indian  territory,  a 
point  which  is  a  great  resort  for  hunters  during  the 
colder  mouths.  The  patties  engaged  in  this  desperate 
fight  were  Hugh  Andersyn,  of  Texa.s,  and  Arthur 
M'Cluskey,  of  Kansas,  both  desperadoes  well  known  on 
the  border  for  their  recklessness  of  life.  Andereon 
had  killed  a  brother  of  M'Clu.skey  in  a  dance-house 
fracas,  and  the  latter  sought  him  out  for  the  cxpreRS 
pirrpose  of  taking  vengeance  on  him.  A  Texan  guide, 
named  Richards,  acted  as  .second  to  M'Cluskey,  a  huge 
Kentuckian  of  the  name  of  Harding  fulfilling  a  similar 
office  for  Anderson.  By  the  terms  agi-eed  upon  be- 
tween Richards  and  Harding,  the  antagonists  were  to 
fight  with  revolvers  and  bowie  knives — to  be  placed 
back  to  back  at  an  interval  of  20  paces — to  wheel  ajid 
fire  at  a  given  signal,  and  after  the  first  interchange  of 
shots  to  conduct  the  fight  as  each  should  -deem  it  best 
to  his  advantage.  They  met  after  sunset,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  crowd  of  hunters,  trappers,  railroad  sur- 
veyora,  gamblers,  and  Indians.  The  oombatanS  were 
duly  placed,  and  the  crowd  awaited  with  bre;ithless  in- 
terest the  result.  The  giving  of  the  signal  had  fallen 
by  lot  to  Harding."  Stating  to  the  princiiials,  who  by 
this  time  began  to  show  si^ns  of  impatience,  that 
this  would  be  the  iPi/ort  of  a  pistol,  he  drew  hia 
own  weapon  and  discharged  it,  fii-st  asking  the  ques- 
tion and  receiving  the  usual  answer  that  l";th  were 
ready.  M'Cluskey  was  the  first  to  fire,  wheeling  as  he 
did  so  ;  though  the  smoke  had  scarcely  curled  up  from 
his  pistol  before  the  report  of  Anderson's  weapon,  fol- 
lowed. A  momentary  pause  ensued,  each  of  the  anta- 
gonists closely  scanning  the  other  to  note  the  effect  of 
the  shot.  Across  Andersen's  cheek  a  deep  furrow,  from 
wliich  the  blood  slowly  began  to  trickle  down,  told  the 
work  of  his  antagonist,  while  M'Cluskey  remained 
standing  in  his  original  po.sture,  to  all  appearances  un- 
harmed. But  this  was  not  the  fact.  Those  n'jarest  to 
him  fancied  they  saw  a  sudden  spasm,  as  of  pain,  pass 
through  his  frame,  and  his  face  certauily  blauched  to 
a  death-like  pallor  ;  but  ju.st  where  the  ball  liad  ta.ken 
efl'ect  they  could  not  tell.  At  the  second  fire  M'Cluskey 
again  anticipated  his  oiroonent,  and',  taking  a  jnore  de- 
liberate aim,  succeeded  in  breaking  his  left  arm. .  An- 
derson uttered  a  sharp  cry  and  sank  on  one  kt^;  but 
(juiekly  recovering  himself,  returned-tlie  fire,  and  this 
time  with  honible  effect.    The  ball  pagsirig  through 


ment  'a  Captain  Cardenas,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Cluef  |  S'^''^^  •?^^-'^yf  itj^     sever.-.l  of  the 


of  Police,  arrived,  accompanied  by  the  celador  Jose 
Quispe.  Placing  a  ladder,  they  commenced  to  ascend, 
v.'heu  Atretto  lii-ed  his  pistol  ;  at  the  same  time  Cap- 
tidn  Cardeiuus  lii-e  I  at  hiui  in  return,  wounding»him 
in  the  neck,  while  the  ball  of  the  assassin  pa.ssed 
through  the  hand  of  Cardenas  and  lodged  in  the 
brain  of  the  celador,  who  fell  dead  from  the  lad- 
der. Assisted  by  other  poUcemen,  the  Prefect,  the 
Chief  of  Police,  and  the  Commis.sary  Zavala,  a 
.struggle  between  them  and  Atretto  ensued.  At  this 
time  smoke  was  seen  to  iBsue  from  the  roof  of  the 
house,  and  varioiis  explosions  were  heard.  The  mur- 
derer had  set  fire  to  the  premises,  and  now  and  then 
he  was  seen  to  appear  and  pass  enveloped  in  dense 
smoke.  The  belLs  gave  the  fire  alarm,  and  the  streets 
were  speedily  lined  with  people,  by  whom  the  fire  was 
soon  subdued.  Then  it  was  that  the  celadors  managed  to 
1-each  the  roof,  and  there  found  the  assassin  dead — 
some  said  shot  by  one  of  the  jiopvilace,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  he  met  death  by  his  own  hand. 
One  hour  after  the  first  alarm  all  was  over,  and  the 
results  are  given  above. — South  Pacific  Times. 


BRE.\itF.vsT.— Ki-re^s  Coco,\.— Grateful  and  Comfout 
I'-'G- — "By  a  thorough  knowledcre  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  hy  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well  selected 
cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  inis  provided  our  hreu-kfost  tables  with  a  de- 
h'cately  flavoured  bovei-aKe  which  may  save  us  many  lieavy 
doctors'  bills." — Civil  Service  Gazette.  Wa<le  simply  with 
Boilinp;  Water  or  Milic.  Each  packet  is  labelled— "  James 
Ei'PS  <fc  C'o.,.Honiu!opatliic  Chemists,  London." 

Manufacturk  01- (JocoA,  ■  Cacvoine,  and  Cuocolate, 
"  We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the  process  adopted  by 
Messrs.  .lames  Eppa  luid  Co.,  manufacturers  of  dietetic  ar- 
ticles, at  their  works  in  the  Eustoii-road,  London.— See  Ar- 
ticle.in  Cansell's  Household  Guide. 

La-stweek,  at  Blackburn,  a  large  quantity  of  ehemical 
sub.stance  from  Mr.  R.  Jackson's  cotton  mill  had  been 
spread  upon  .some  vacant  land.  Some  children  playing 
found  it,  and  tliinkuig  from  its  colour  and  sweetness 
that  it  had  been  emptied  from  a  sugar  cask,  ate  it. 
One  of  the  cliildren  aged  three  years  is  dead,  another 
is  dying,  and  several  others  are  so  dangerously  ill  that 
no  hope  is  entertained  of  their  recoveiy. 


euched  teeth  and  a '  portion  of  the  tongue,  finally 
lodging  in  the  bnse  of  the  skull.  M'Cluskey  staggered 
forward  wildly  a  few  Steps,  and  made  .desperate  efforts 
to  steady  himself.  With  heroic  co-arage  he  con- 
tinued to  -advance,  spitting  out  mouthfuls  of  blood 
and  teeth  at  every  step.  During  the  interval  thus 
gained,  Anderson,  who,  in  his  crippled  state,  had 
every  reason  to  shun  a  hand-to-hand  encounter, 
had  not  been  idle,  but  fired  another  well-aimed 
shot,  which  broke  M'Cluskey's  left  shoulder.  As  if 
this  was  not  enough,  he  sent  still  another  ball  aftcrhim, 
which  striking  him  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  caused 
him  to  fall  heavily  on  his  face.  M'Cluskey  was  now 
mortally  wounded,  aud  momentarily  growing  weaker 
from  loss  of  bloocl.  He  still,  however,  retained  his 
grasp  of  the  pistol,  and  fired  at  his  antagonist  a  third 
shot.  The  latter  had  been  closely  watching  for  this, 
and  endeavoured  to  sa  ;e  himself  by  dropping  on  the 
gi'ound.  Too  late,  however;  M'Cluskey's  finger  was  on 
the  trigger,  and  his  adversary  was  sti  uck  to  the  earth. 
The  bullet  had  struck  him  full  in  the  abdomen,  and, 
like  his  antagonist,  Anderson,  was  now  a  fast-dying 
man.  M'Cluskey,  sumniouing  by  a  supreaie  effort  his 
remaining  strength,  drew  hi^;  knife  and  b^an  to  crawl 
feeVily  in  the  direction  of  his  antagonist.-  The  latter, 
who  rais-ed-himself  to  a  sitting  posture,  saw  the  move- 
ment, and  prepared  to  meet  it.  Both  hadxlropped  their 
revolvers,  leaving  to  the  cold  steel  the  completion  of 
the  work.  Anderson  was  unable  to  move  aiiy  portion 
of  his  body  save  his  right  arm.  With  this  he  raised 
his  knife  aloft,  and  as  M'C^luskey  crawled  up  within 
reach  dealt  him  a  terrible  blow  in  the  neck,  half  sever-  , 
ing  the  head  from  the  body.  But  the  efP)rt  was  too 
much  for  him,  and  leaving  the  weapon  sticking  in  the 
wound  he  pitched  forward  on  his  face.  Every  one  sup- 
posed this  blow  must  have  instantly  killed  M'Cluskey, 
but  it  did  not,  aud  before  falling  he  twice  (ihinged  liis 
own  knife  into  thebody  of  Anderson.  The  d  ad  bodie.s, 
firndy  locl;e<r  in  each  other's  embrace,  were  UJ-:en  to 
the  house  of  Harding,  and  laid  out  side  by  side  on  the 
garriing  table.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  bodies  were  taken 
out  for  buriai 
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TILE  I'KNKY  Di^i'-A'LiJH. 


TO  CORKESPONDENl'S. 

.*t  Letters  are  not  jwuolJj/  answered  the  week  they  are  re 
ceived.  We  do  not  rtturn  rejected  MSS.,  unlets  stamps  are 
enclosed  fvr  that  purpose 

'ffuzzLED.— The  "rule  of  the  road"  in  the  country  for 
clrivors  and  riders  is  "  keuj)  to  the  left ;"  for  pedestriivns, 
^'  keep  to  the  right."  The  only  modification  of  the  latter  we 
know  is,  that  a  gentleman  always  "gives  the  lady  the  wall.'- 
In  every  other  country  in  the  world  the  rule  is  invariably 
*'  keep  to  the  right"  both  for  riding,  driving,  and  walking. 
The  "  rule  of  tlie  road  at  .sea"  is  too  complex  for  us  now  to 
explain,  or  for  you  to  understand  if  we  did. 

Jessie  T.— You  should  be  most  careful  of  paraffin,  for  it 
is  very  dangerous.  The  best  way  to  extinguish  it,  should 
it  spill  and  catch  fire,  iji  to  throw  earth  or  ashes  over  it ; 
water  is  little  or  no  use,  for  the  oil  floats  and  bums  upon 
it.    Your  hair  is  dark,  and  your  handwriting  fair. 

rOELORN  One. — We  really  cannot  assist  you  in  procuring  a 
sweetheart.  The  best  way  to  get  one  is  not  to  be  thinking 
of  such  things.    "  Mr.  Right"  will  come  in  time. 

Student.— The  two  greatest  Spanish  painters  were,  un 
doubtedly,  Murillo  and  Velasquez. 

DcKious.— Quarantine  was  contrived  by  the  Venetians  i" 
1437. 

tAwH  eR's  Clerk.— The  origin  of  the  fee  of  6s.  8<1.  paid  to 
■an' attorney  was  the  gold  coin  called  a  "  noble,"  introduced 
by^ Edward  III.,  and  which  was  of  that  value. 

IjiCHiQuiN. — Bell  metal  is  composed  of  three  parts  of  cop' 
per  to  one  of  tqt'  .^Lrrack  is  a  drink  distilled  from  various 
subslacccs — the  tops  of  cocoa  and  Palmyra  trees,  rice  in 
the  husk,  molasses  and  rice  mixed,  and  sometimes  of 
"  toddy,"  or  palm  wine.  We  have  never  tasted  it,  nor  can 
it  be  had  here  that  we  know  of. 

i.  C.  A. — We  cannot  conscientiously  recommend  any  de- 
pilatory, for  they  are  all  dangerous.  Apairof  tweezers  andpa- 
tienccis  theonly surewaytoffemovethchair.  If youliketo  try 
the  following  you  can,  but  we  would  not : — Finely-powdered 
qnicklime,  loz.  ;  ffitHBly-powdcrcd  orpiment,  one  dram ; 
white  of  egg  to  mix ;  use  a»  an  ointment.  You  can  improve 
your  waiting  by  practising  with  care  from  a  copy-book.  The 
beSt  cure  for  nervousness  is  not  to  think  of  yourself 
birt.  of  others.  Force  yourself  to  inix  in  society  and  con. 
versation.    Sometimes  nervousness  is  caused  by  ill  health. 

iBLANA.— The  notorious  M.-irquis  of  Londonderry  was  born, 
on  the  18th  of  June,  1763— the  same  year  as  were  born  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Whatever' 
his  faults,  he  was  brave,  at  le;ist  as  a  youth.  The  event 
yf>u  allude  to  took  place  iu  1786,  and  is  thus  commemo 
rated  in  a  picture  in  the  "  Temple  of  the  Winds,"  the  fa" 
mily  seat : — 

t'his  view  of  Strangford  Lough  is  for  ever  memorable  for 
thp  providential  escape  on  August  18th,  lT8(i,  of  Robert 
Stewart,  aged  17  years,  and  Henry  Storrick,  a  Ijoy  of  12 
who,  sailing  on  the  lake  and  being  upset  iu  a  thunder- 
storm, uea,rly  three  miles  from  the  shore,  floated  on  the 
water  more  than  an  hour,  wh  n  they  were  taken  up  in  a 
boat  by  the  activity  and  collected  conduct  of  the  Kov.  Mr, 
Clehind,  who  happened  to  accompany  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stor- 
rick  to  the  Temple,  and,  missing  their  vessel,  flew  to  the 
beach,  put  off  to  their  assistance,  and  saved  them  as  they 
were  on  the  instant  of  pcrisliing.  Robert  Stewart  had  lost 
the  power  of  his  limbs  from  the  coldness  of  the  water,  and 
almost  his  sight.  Henry  Storrick  was  totally  senseless ; 
the  former  was  .an  inditfereut  s\vimmer,  the  latter  never 
swam  before  in  his  life,  and  when  he  attempted  it  after  his 
recovery,  was  found  incapable  of  supporting  himself  a  mo- 
xnent  on  the  surf:u:e.  Let  not  these  particulars  of  a  deli- 
verance almost  miraculous  pass  without  just  emotions  of 
gratitude  to  the  Almighty  Preserver,  and  let  it  teaciia  due 
reliance  on  His  providence  iu  the  greatest  of  dangers. 
On  the  9th  of  August,  1822,  Lord  Londonderry  died  by  his 
own  hand. 

\.  C— It  is  not  etiquette  here  for  a  gentleman  to  speak  to 
a  lady  at  a  ball  without  being  introduced — in  fact,  it  would 
\>6  gross  rudeness.  On  the  Continent  it  is  permi.ssible  to 
do  so,  it  being  assumed  that  all  the  guests  are  of  a  charac- 
ter to  be  known  to  eacb  other.  A  lady  is  not  bound  to 
keep  up  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  introduced  to 
her  at  a  baU,  but  she  may  do  so.  The  option  rests  with 
the  lady. 

t.  M.— Ivory  which  has  become  discoloured  may  bo  made 
white  by  washing  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid— vitriol  and 
water. 

(L  Z. — American  "five-twenties"  are  bonds  which  are  re- 
deemable in  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  twenty  yearsi 
from  the  date  of  issue  ;  "ten  forties"  in  not  less  than  ten 
or  more  than  forty  yeara.  America  is  very  rapidly  redeem 
ing  the  debt  created  by  the  war,  and  her  credit  stands 
high. 

Calculator.- We  call  a  minion  million- 1,000,000,000,000— 
a  "billion."  The  French  and  Americans  call  a  thousand 
miUion-1,000,000,000— a  billion. 

ttAUir.— Au  "epergne"isaaoniament!JstAiidfor  a  dish  in 


the  centr'o  of  a  tablo— it  Is  usually  flUvor,  gold,  or  electro 
plate.  "Kelpie"  Is  a  Scotch  name  for  certain  Imaginary 
supernatural  beings,  like  "browules." 

A  CORKOMAN.— The  line  is : 

"  One  bleeds  in  person  and  one  bleeds  in  putse," 
and  is  from  Pope. 

An  iLL-i  sed  Hu.siiAND  says  that  he  "adores"  egg  sauce,  but 
tliat  his  wife  wjll  not  give  It  to  him  with  his  fish,  "  for  it 
discolours  her  forks."  The  ill-used  one  wants  to  know  the 
cause  of  this  state  of  things,  and  the  remedy.  We  cannot 
help  him  ;  perliaps  some  of  our  lady  readers  can. 

Explain —Teheran,  pronounced  Tcrran,  the  modem  capital 
of  Persia,  is  sftuated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Irak 
Proper,  at  the  foot  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Elburgh. 
You  refer  to  Baron  Renter,  whose  name  is  pronounced 
Roj-ter. 

PROGRE.S.S. — No  doubt  beet-root  sugar  could  be  made  here 
and  an  attempt  to  carry  tlie  industry  otrt  on  a  large  scale 
is  actually  about  being  made.  In  France  the  beet  yields 
from  30,000  to  35,0601bs.  per  acre,  which  produces  about  7 
per  cent,  of  .sugar.  In  Massachussetts  an  acre  has  given 
90,0001bs.  of  beet  and  5,4001bs.  of  sugar.  The  pumice  o"" 
pulp  is  about  20  per  cent.",  and  is  an  admirable  food  fo"^ 
cattle.  The  sugar  is  very  delicate,  but  not  so  sweet  as  that 
extracted  from  the  cane.  We  think  Ireland  perfectly  suited 
for  the  production  of  beet  sugq,r,  anil  have  no  doubt  that  if 
properly  managed  the  manufactujo  would  be  profitable- 
If  you  reguire. any  further  information  which  we  can  give' 
do  not  hiSSitate  to  write  again. 

Alice. — A  lady  should  be  veiy  cliary  of  accepting  valuable 
presents  from  a  gentleman.  In  your  case  you  should  cer 
tainly  not  accept  them,  and  your  letter  shows  us  that  you 
know  that  perfectly  well.  Your  writing  is  legible  but  un- 
formed, an  I  your  spelling — but  you  have  not  asked  us  about 
that  ;  still  we  may  hint  that  sixteen  errors  in  one  page  is  a 
little  too  much  for  a  "  well  edicated  young  lady." 

A  Simple  Young  Man. — Ireland  is  259  miles  long — from 
Cork  Head  to  Malin— and  15()  wide — from  Dublin  to  Bal' 
linahinch. 

John  J.  B  ,  Cavan. — The  apparent  confusion  arose  from 

your  forgetting  that  there  are  three  thermometrical  scales 
— that  of  Farenheit  (wliieh  we  use),  that  of  Reaumur,  and 
the  Centigrade.  To  convert  Farenheit  into  Reawnvur,  sub 
tract  32,  multiply  by  4,  and  divide  by  9.  Water  freezes  at 
"32  of  Farenheit,  ^0  of  Reaumur,  and  ''O  Centigrade.  The 
thermometer  was  invented  by  Sartorius  and  Drebel,  in  the 
16th  centrnjr,^ 

Emilv  B.— Try  tincture  of  myrrh  for  your  gums  if  they 
bleed*  A  good  tooth  powder  can  be  made  of  soot  and  pow- 
de»B«l  .chalk,  but  you  must  bo  careful  in  using  it  not  to  soil 
your  clothes,  and  to  wash  it  completely  off.  It  may  be 
scented  with  powdered  orris  root. 

INEXPHRIENCED  MOTHER.— You  should  oijjy  use  &ne  new 
flannel  for  a  new-born  baby.  By  no  means  use  "  soothing 
mixtures."  They  all  contain  opium,  which  is  poison  to  an 
infant.  A  little  plain  canninative  is  comparatively  harm- 
less ;  so  is  aniseed — one  drop  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water 
but  the  true  remedy  against  a  child  being  subject  to  pain' 
is  for  the  mother  to  be  careful  in  her  diet. 

John  Bisyman  sends  us  a  long,  unconnected  dream'  to  in 
terprct,  buFas  our  own  nightmares  puzzle  us  exceedingly 
we  would  not  even  attempt  his.  However,  seriously,  we 
are  surprised  that  the  writer  of  'such  a  good  letter  could 
think  of  putting  faith  in  dreams. 

Eagerness  has  frequently  heard  of  the  large  and  the  smalj 
Triauous,  but  knows  nothing  about  them — could  we 
tell  wiiere  they  are  and  what  they  are  ?  With 
pleasure.  '  In  the  Park  of  Versailles  .^J  le  grand  Trianm 
was  built  by  Louis  XIV.  for  Mme.  de  Maintenon 
and  le  petit  Trianon  was  the  favourite  retreat  of  Marie 
Antoinette  and  Madame  Elizabeth  and  later  of  Napoleon  I. 

Una  PovERETTA  writes  thus—"  Dear  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  sadly, 
iu  want  of  advice,  and  knowing  by  experience  your  un 
varying  kindness,  I  come  to  you  for  it.  lam  very  much  in 
love  with  a  young  gentleman  who  is  passionately  fond  of  mc 
but  I,  unfortunately,  am  an  only  chUd  and  my  parents  think 
no  man  living  is  half  good  enough  for  me,  although  I  am 
not  rich,  beautiful,  nor  talented.  Now,  they  will  not  listen 
to  his  proposals,  and  have  actually  gone  so  far  as  to  forbid 
him  the  house.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  Please  tell  me,  buj 
don't  say  '  give  him  up' — for  that  I  couldn't."  If  there 
is  nothing  objectionable  in  the  loved  one,  enlist  a  few 
friends  of  your  parents,  let  thera  be  old  in  age  and 
friendship,  as  well  as  much  respected  by  obdurate  papa  and 
mamma.  They  should  be  able,  by  using  judgment  and 
common  sense  to  gain  your  cause.  We  wish  success  to 
them  and  happiness  to  you,  la  nostrapoveretta. 

Young  Housekeeper. — You  cannot  purchase  good  fish  on 
Monday — it  is  a  bad  day  to  buy  flesil  or  fish.  Do  youj. 
nurketlagonEriday  aodbaj/orciMA.  Beef  is  not  good. 


at  this  oeason.  We  know  of  no  botdiei^  Where  yon  eon 
get  a  "  nice  stnaU  Jci^nt  for  two"  ttepk."  They  do  not  cnt 
meat  here  as  in  London,  and  wo  ihlak  agoiA  butvher  who 
would  lay  himself  oat  to  oblige  hl^  8iaaU«T  cuaUmem  caald 
quickly  make  a  fortune. 
An  Anxious  One.— The  best  immadiate  remedy  for  •  ch<). 
leraic  attack  is  a  little  lindanum,  Aa  adult  may  safety 
take  fifteen  drops  in  a  wiae-glass  of  water,  and  repeat  tlM 
dose  in  an  hour,  Haeceasary.  For  a  child  of  six,  foor  or 
five  drops  would  be  a  large  dose.  It  i»  daugeruos  giriqg; 
laudanum  to  children.  We  do  not  believe  in  brandy  fo> 
anything. 

Out  of  Bmploy.— The  main  dramage  scheme hzus  for  tha 

time  been  suspended. 
Little  Agnes  writes :— "  fSncouraged  by  your  kmdBeas  im 
answering  subscribers,  I  venture  te  .scad  you  some  ques- 
tions to  which  I  hope  yoa  will  reply  in  your  next  iasoe.  1. 
I  am  eighteen  years  of  age.:  am  I  too  old  to  begin  OemMa  t 

2.  If  I  sent  a  few  pieces  of  jwetry  of  my  own  compoattioiz, 
would  you  publish  them  ?  3,  What  is  the  u.^llal  size  of  » 
bride's  veil.  And  4,  How  is  Der  Freischutz  jpnmoanBed  1 
1.  You  will  never  be  too  old  to  learn.  2.  We  coald  not 
promise  until  we  see  thera.  Send  a  few,  and  we  shall  bo 
very  happy  to  look  over  them  ;  but,  if  not  suited  for  pabti- 
cation,  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  to  return  thera. 

3.  About  three  yards  square  for  a  medium  height.  4.  Pro- 
nounced as  if  written  "  Der  Frishoots," 

A  Weekly  Reader  — I  have  been  unable  to  find  onfc  the 
poems  from  which  the  following  quotations  are  taken  : 
could  Mr.  Editor  help  me?  I  shall  ba  exceedingly  obSgsd. 
1.  "  A  youth  to  fortanc  and  to  fame  unknown."  2l  "Iflce 
statues  of  old  heroes,  cut  in  precious  bumaa  day."  3.  "A 
heavenly  mhid  may  be  indifferent  to  her  house  oi  clay,  and 
.slight  the  hovel  as  beneath  her  care."  4.  "  None  but  Ok 
brave  deserves  the  fair."  5.  "  The- load  laugh,  tiutspgle 
the  vacant  mind."  6.  "  His  knowledge  meosoied  to  tag 
state  and  place;  his  time  a  moment,  and  a  point  his  space." 
1.  The  Epitaphrin  Gray's  "  Elegy,  written  in  a  Cotmtiy 
Churchyard."  2.  "  The  Battle  of  Inkermann,"  by  G«rai4 
Massey,  3^'  The  Pulpit,"  Cowper.  4.  "  Alexander's 
Feast,"  Dr^n  5.  "  The  Deserted  ViUage,"  Goldamfli. 
'6.  "  MaH,''  ti^. 

A  Country  Belle  asks—"  1.  How  will  the  hair  be  wcm 
during  the  winter  ?-aiBd  2.  Might  I  with  safety  seaul  try  one 
of  the  large  houses  hi  Dublin  for  such  things  a«  dresses' 
bonnets,  and  other  articles  of  wearing  !^>piu«l  ?  I  live  in 
the  country,  five  miles  from  even  a  village,  and  I  am  very 
anxious  not  to  be  behindhand  in  the  fashions  ;  so  if  yoa 
will  kindly  answer  my  last  question  ft  will  save  ma  mneh 
trouble,  and  increase  my  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  yoa." 
1.  The  fashions  for  winter  have  not  yet  appeared,  bat  ft  is 
unhkely  that  there  will  be  much  chugge.  i  We  tnve  no 
doubt  that  any  of  the  furst-class  business  houses  in  Dublin, 
would  carefully  attend  to  your  orders,  as  wcU  as  display  a 
great  amount  of  taste  in  executing  them, 

.Snowhrop  and  Violet  desire  to  express  to  us  thegreai 
pleasure  our  weekly  stories  have  always  afforded  tiiem. 
They  are  anxiously  looking  forward  for  the  first  ch^iters 
of  "Taken  at  the  Flood,  "  by  Miss  Braddon.  Coald  wo 
tell  them  where  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  aboct  learning 
telegraphy,  and  if  it  is  at  all  probable  that  there  are  vacan- 
cies for  young  ladies  in  the  telegraphic  deparfanemt 
the  Pos-t  Office,  We  sincerely  th.nnk  onr  fair  oor- 
respoudeuts  for  their  kind  ,  compUments,  and  wo 
hope,  indeed  we  have  no  doubt,  that  our  new 
stoi7  will  fully  satisfy  their  expectations.  If  the? 
inquire  at  the  Queen's  Institute,  Molesworth-street,  they 
can  learn  all  about  telegraphy ;  but  wo  are  sorry  to  ba 
obliged  to  inform  them  that  the  Post-oflSce  is  over-stocked^ 
and  there  are  numbers  of  young  ladies,  examined  and  pre" 
pared,  waiting  to  be  absorbed. 

A  Young  Lady  writes— 1,  Should  carafes  be  hud  at  lun- 
cheon ?  2.  Where  should  the  cake  be  placed  at  a  christen, 
ing?  3.  Should  bracelets  match?  4.  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  the  name  of  a  showy,  short,  easy  piece  of  mosic  whidt 
might  be  quickly  learned  off  ?  1.  Yes,  at  the  four  comfirs. 
with  the  tumblers  belonging  to  it  placed  over  them.  2. 
In  the  centre  of  the  table,  instead  of  the  «i>ergne.    3.  No. 

4.  "  Will  o'  the  Wisp,"  by  Kuhe. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

IN  MB.  HOPLING'S  OUCUARD. 

There  yya-s  a  flutter  of  many-coloured  flags  in  the 
euDBhioc  and  the  braying  of  a  brazen  band  in  He- 
ilingham  by  noontide  on  the  festival  day  ;  a  combina- 
tion which  to  the  inhabitants  seemed  all  that  this 
worid  can  give  of  splendour  and  excitement.  The 
tcata  glimmered  whitely  through  the  fine  old  elms 
tLat  screened  Mr.  T{ari>er's  meadow.  The  tea  tables 
\7erc  already  ranged  under  the  old  apple  trees  in  Mr. 
Hopling's  orchiircl,  whose  ruddy  cherries  and  young 
green  apples  contrasted  pleasantly  with  the  more 
sombre  tints  of  the  foliage.  Very  few  of  those  ripe 
jhorriea  would  remain  to  Mr.  Hopling  after  set  of 
iim  ;  but  a  man  mu.st  do  something  for  his  paiish,  and 
Mr.  Hopling  was  a  native  of  Hedingham,  who  had 
made  money  a,i  a  butcher  in  Monkhampton, 
and  retiretl  to  hi.s  ancestral  fields  a  wealthy  man. 
That  orchard  had  belonged  to  his  great  grandfather, 
and  represented  his  patrimonial  estate,  and  Mr.  Hopling 
w;us  beyond  measure  proud  of  it.  He  liked  to  be 
asked  for  the  loan  of  it  for  the  school  feast  ;  he  liked 
to  think  that  without  his  aid  the  children  could  hardly 
have  had  their  tea-drinking  at  all  ;  and  he  endured 
the  loss  of  his  cherries  with  calm  magnanimitj',  having 
taken  care  to  thin  the  fruit  as  much  as  he  could  before 
this  annuid  festival.  The  trees  were  ever  so  old  and 
gnarled,  and  crooked,  and  encrusted  with  a  pale  sea- 
greeu  parasitical  growth,  wluch  was  born  of  the  salt 
breeze  that  swept  over  that  tranquil  valley,  as  if  Am- 
pliitrite  herself ''  had  wreathed  her  wet  arms  around 
those  rugged  old  trunks  and  sinuous  old  branches. 

Wherever  a  flag  could  be  stuck  conveniently,  or  in- 
conveniently, a  flag  appeared  ;  and  those  patehes  of 
lively  primitive  colour  showed  brightly  against  thecool 
green  of  the  verdure  or  the  warmer  blue  of  the 
cloudless  summer  sky. 

People  were  congi'atulating  one  another  upon  the 
splendour  of  the  day — "  So  lucky,  when  it  might  have 
taken  a  tuni  this  very  day,  after  such  a  long  spell  of 
heat  and  dry  weathei  ."  There  had  been  a  short  service 
in  the  old  church — the  only  cool  resort  iu  Hedingham 
on  such  a  day ;  for  those  solid  walls  and  deeply  rece.ssed 
VTindows  admitted  little  sun.shine,  whilethe  denseblack- 
greon  of  C3-prcss  and  yew  cooled  the  eye  that  wandered 
to  the  prospect  outside  the  open  casement.  At  two 
o'clock  the  children  were  to  march  in  procession  to  the 
orchard  ;  at  two  o'clock  the  fancy  fair  was  to  begin. 
The  county  people  would  an-ive  a  good  deal  later,  no 
doubt,  for  it  would  be  beneath  county  people  to  be 
eai-ly.  The  Monkhampton  people,  less  exalted,  and 
more  eager  for  amusement,  were  likely  to  assemble 
much  sooner.  Already  the  Hedingham  damsels  were 
detkiiig  their  stalls,  running  to  and  fro — chattering, 
giggl'ji,{ — interchanging  small  secrets  and  delicate  in- 
fliiiu  itiuus — admiring  one  another's  dresses,  all  new  for 


the  occasion.  What  a  variety  of  pink  add  blue,  and 
peach,  and  cherry  colour,  and  primrose.  Sylvia's  soul 
.sickened  as  she  watched  them  from  the  orchard  gate 
where  she  was  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  children — 
those  tiresome,  perspiring  girls  and  boys,  whom  it  was 
her  duty  to  keep  iu  order  and. amuse — at  the  risk  of 
being  lamed  for  life  by  their  hobnailed  boots. 

"  And  I  am  to  be  poor  always,"  she  said  to  herself 
with  a  sigh,  as  she  co  templated  those  bright,  fresh 
dresses  in  the  field.  There  were  the  white  grenadines 
Mary  Peter  had  made  for  the  Miss  Toynbees  ;  si)arc 
and  sJHuewhat  angidai'  damsels,  who  seemed  all  grena- 
dine flounces  and  blue  satin  quilling. 

"  They  look  as  if  they  were  dressed  for  a  ball,'' 
thought  Sylvia.  "  What  a  dowdy  creature  I  must 
seem  beside  them.  And  Mrs.  Standen  will  be  hero,  I 
suppose,  to  .stare  at  me  with  those  odious,  cold  blue 
eyes." 

Mrs.  Standen,  her  arch  enemy,  whose  injustice  had 
da.shod  the  cup  of  hope  and  joy  from  her  lips.  Could 
she  be  mortal  and  not  detest  Mrs.  Standen  ?  She  was 
altogether  mortal,  and  she  hated  her  lover's  mother 
most  heartily. 

Dress  has  so  strong  a  hold  upon  a  girl's  mind,  espe- 
cially upon  a  girl  bred  in  a  village,  that  in  the  contem- 
plation of  her  better  clad  sisters  Sylvia  for  the  moment 
forgot  her  own  beauty.  She  forgot  that  she  started 
with  an  advantage  which  all  the  arts  of  millinery 
could  not  counterbalance.  She  had  dressed  her-self  in 
white — a  plain  white  muslin  gowu,  with  no  embellisli- 
ments  save  a  uariow  frill  of  lace  round  the  throat, 
with  no  ve.^tige  of  coloured  ribbon  to  contrast  its 
purity.  She  had  laid  aside  her  hat,  for  she  was  to 
be  in  the  shady  orchard  all  day,  and  a  hat  would  have 
been  only  an  incumbrance.  She,  wore  no  gloves,  for 
her  hands  were  to  be  busy  by-aud-by  cutting  cake 
and  bread  and  butter.  The  golden  glory  of  her 
rich  aubum  haip  crowned  her  head,  and  gave  her  a 
nobler  air  than  any  coronet  of  gem ;  and  gold  that  was 
ever  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man.  She  had  the  ait 
of  twisting  the  long  massive  plaits — which  would  have 
transformed  her  into  Goethe's  Margaret  at  once  had 
she  let  them  hang  down — into  a  perfect  coronal  sur- 
mountitfg  the  ivory  forehead,  and  giving  add  d  height 
to  a  form  that  was  already  tall. 

"  What  a  gawk  th  it  girl  looks  in  her  long,  straight 
gown,"  said  Miss  Toynbce  to  Miss  Palmer,  the  doctor's 
daughter — "  and  she's  as  vain  as  a  peacock — ^gets  her- 
self up  to  attract  attention.  See  what  a  lot  she's  made 
of  her  hair." 

"Audit's  as  red  as  it  well  can  be,"  replied  Miss 
Palmer.  "  But  the  gentlemen  all  admire  her.  I  sup. 
pose  it's  because  she  looks  like  one  of  those  horrid  pre- 
Raphaelite  pictures,"  added  the  young  lady,  who  had 
no  enthusii\§m  for  art. 

A  rustic  beauty  who  does  not  know  her  position  is  apt 
to  be  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  young  ladies  of 
standing  Uke  the  Mi.ss  Toynbees  ;  and  there  was  a  pre- 
vailing idea  in  Hedingham  that  Miss  Carew  did  not 
know  her  position.  In  the  fir.st  place  she  was  a  great  deal 
too  pretty  for  a  village  schoolmaster's  daughter.  It* 
might  be  argued  that  for  this  she  was  hardly  responsible 
But  the  Hedingham  young  ladies  complained  that  she 
made  too  much  of  her  pi  ettiness,  set  herself  up  as  a 
lady,  and  drew  upon  herself  the  attention  of  mankind 


by  all  manner  of  arts  and  subtleties.  In  slioi  I  she  waf» 
just  the  kind  of  young  woman  who  in  a  more  Conser- 
vative age  would  have  been  burned  as  a  witeh. 

Nor  did  her  delinquencies  end  here.  It  had  baen 
rumoured  of  late  that  she  had  been  seen  walking  in 
the  meadows  and  lanes  at  dusk  with  Ivltimud  Standen, 
really  the  most  eligible  young  man  iu  Hedingham  so- 
ciety. "  Carew  h;id  better  look  nh-er  that  pretty 
daughter  of  his,"  said  the  men.  The  women  whis- 
pered about  it  to  one  another,  and  held  themselves  a 
little  more  aloof  from  Miss  Carew  than  before.  Those 
who  had  favoureil  her  with  their  condescending  notice 
withdrew  it  all  at  once — passed  her  by  with  blank,  va. 
cant  looks,  as  if  there  were  no  sueli  person  between 
them  and  the  empty  air. 

Sylvia  perceived  the  change,  .'vnd  smiled  to  herself 
bitterly — with  that  bitternes.f  which  some  natures  ac- 
quire in  the  school  of  adversity. 

"  I  suppose  they  think  a  Monkhampton  banker's 
son  could  not  possibly  marry  'ine,"  she  thought.  "  There 
will  be  some  pleasure  in  making  them  all  savage  by- 
and-by." 

To-day,  standing  at  the  orchard  gate,  she  felt  her- 
self very  much  alone.  Edmund  Standen  was  not  to 
come  till  later  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  to  escort  his 
mother  and  Miss  Rochdale,  and  there  could  be  little 
chance  of  his  giving  much  time  to  her.  It  would  be 
but  a  look,  a  hand-cla.sp,  a  few  whispered  words,  per- 
haps, for  the  eyes  of  their  little  world  would  be  upon 
them.  She  had  begged  him  to  keep  the  secret  of  theii- 
engagement ;  yet,  with  a  woman's  inconsistency,  she 
felt  it  haid  that  they  could  be  together  so  little  to- 
d.iy.  He  would  be  in  his  place  among  the  great  ones 
of  the  land  ;  she  iu  a  lower  world  and  looked  down 
upon  by  his  people.  Her  father,  upon  the  plea  of  ia- 
chifercnt  health,  managed  to  creep  out  of  the  business 
altogether.  "  You  have  plenty  of  young  people  who 
know  how  to  amuse  the  little  ones  ;  I  should  only  be 
in  the  way,  and  the  Schoolmaster's  presence  might  be 
a  damper,"  he  said  to  the  Vicar.  "  Let  Sylvia  and  the 
other  girls  manage  it  all." 

So  to  Sylvia,  Mary  Peter,  Alice  Cook,  and  such  of 
the  gentry  who  cared  to  assist  iu  this  philanthropic 
task,  the  business  of  the  cliildreii's  entertainment  was 
left. 

The  juvenile  revellers  came  whooping  in  presently, 
all  breathing  hard,  after  their  manusr.  Half-a-dozen 
eldeily  young  ladies  accompanied  them,  led  by  the 
Vicar.  His  daughters  had  a  stall  in  the  bazaar,  and 
thus,  as  they  said  themselves,  got  out  of  the  school 
treat. 

The  day's  festivities  were  inaugurated,  as  the  re- 
porter of  the  3foiiJckanipton  Courier  afterwards  stated, 
by  a  distribution  of  new  penny  buns,  as  a  light  refresh- 
ment apjjropriate  to  a  hot  day.  An  luiauthorised  old 
man  was  driving  a  brisk  trade  in  lemonade  and  g'nge'" 
beer  and  ripe  gooseberries,  oiffjide  the  orchard.  The 
buns  discussed,  the  young  revellers  at  once  proceedecl 
to  the  enlivening  sport  of  "  taggy,  taggy  touchwood," 
and  being  fairly  set  going,  -would  require  little  more 
than  general  supervision  until  tea  time,  which  festive 
period  was  three  hours  oflf. 

Sylvia  noticed  that  the  ladies  about  the  Vicar  had 
that  air  of  being  unconscious  of  her  piesence  wiiich  siie 
had  observed  in  other  ladies  of  late — in  a  word,  it  wae 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


A  clear  case  of  taboo.  Tlie  Yicar,  good,  easy  man,  ad- 
dresserl  Lor  with  his  usual  familiar  kindness.  The 
whispers  of  scandal  were  slow  io  reach  those  charitable 
ears.  She  felt  the  sting  of  tliose  cold,  unseeing  looks, 
though  she  had  hated  the  patronising  graciousness  she 
had  received  till  lately  from  the  same  people.  It 
gecnied  hard  to  be  judged  ihua,  and  misjudged,  only 
because  her  f;ithcr  w.as  poor  ;  a  hard  thing  that  all 
Ilodingham  should  de-m  it  inipos,s:ble  for  Edmund 
Standcn  to  me.iu  well  by  her. 

*'  Edmund  ia  right,"  she  tb.ought  ;  "  these  people 
ought  to  kiiow  of  our  cng.igciacnt." 

"  >ViU  he  ever  have  the  courage  to  own  me  before 
them  all  !''  she  wondeied  iifterwards,  when  .^he  hiixl 
walked  s'owly  away  fi-om  the  children  and  their 
patior.e.ises  to  a  quiet  corner  of  the  great  straggling 
orchard,  a  corner  wheie  tliere  were  plum  trees  so  old 
that  they  grew  nothing  but  gum.  "It  was  all  very  well 
to  talk  bravely  last  night  v/hea  we  were  alone  together 
under  the  chestnut,  between  sunset  and  moourise,  and 
seemed  all  the  world  to  each  other  ;  butv/ill  he  really 
defy  liLs  mother,  and  renounce  his  fortune,  for  my  sake, 
and  own  a  schoolm.astei's  daughter  for  his  j)lighted 
wife  before  all  these  stu  k  up,  purse-proud  people, 
whom  he  has  lived  am(.ng.st      his  life  ?'' 

Tliis  coi  ner  of  the  orchard  v.-aa  on  a  higher  level  than 
Mr.  Harper's  meadov/,  and  P-ylvia  could  survey  the 
bazaar  as  from  a  platform,  wiihout  running  much  risk 
of  b.'iag  seen  herself,  unle-^-  ^'.ryone  should  h:ippen  to 
look  up  to  the  sp.ot  where  .'^ha  stood,  framed  in  foliage, 
looking  across  the  tangle-'  h  dye  of  wild  apple,  oak  s,\p- 
Jing  and  honeysuckle, 

SSie  ,  had  looked  forw.'^nl  with  some  pleasure  to 
this  small  festivrd — for  the  Vicar  had  given  her  a  ticket 
for  the  bazaar,  and  she  and  Alice  Cook  and  Mai-y  Peter 
were  to  have  gone  into  the  field  together,  and  seen  the 
coiiiilry  people,  :.nd  the  stall;:  with  their  dainty  merchan- 
ise,an<l- watched  the  seductive  .-.rts  by  which countn-breil 
yovnig  ladici  assail  the  v.'cll-iilled  pockets  of  country 
gciitlenien  ;  aiid  bch<jld  here  she  was  watching  the 
scene  by  stealth,  as  it  were,  from  her  shady  coi-ner, 
lai  kiug  courage  to  go  in  among  the  gentry,  in  the  face 
of  that  tatioo  to  which  she  h".d  been  newly  subjected. 
She  keenly  felt  the  injustirc  of  the  whole  thing,  she 
profo\uidly  despised  the  poo.de  ;  but  she  couldn't  face 
those  v.nconsticus  stares,  -he  could  not  stand  before 
th.it  little  worlil  iputc  alone  i;i  her  bloom  of  youth  and 
loveliness. 

"  If  evci'  I  can  pay  thern  out  for  their  insolence,  tlic 
pavmeut  shall  be  tenl'olcl,"  i-he  said  to  herself,  looking 
dcv.n  .at  the  sim)iering  dainsels  arranging  their  wares 
with  delicately  gloveel  hat'ls,  trying  to  convert  stoliel 
youiiLT  gentlemen  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  or 
the  uo\ii  of  their  c;ines  in  their  mouth.?,  into  par- 
chnscrs  of  taby's  socks  or  embroidered  smoking  caps. 

'  I  never,  never  shall  b.ave  such  an  opportunity," 
ehi  t!:. '.ght.  "What  glory  is  there  in  marrying  a 
dih;n.h.rile<l  nMin.  It  sounds  vei-y  romantic,  like  a  .story 
one  v<s>ds  :  but  what  will  rcople  say  of  my  husband  ? 
I  can  fancy  their  sucerir.j;  pity  for  "  poor  Edmund 
Staude,  who  ni.nrried  so  much  beneath  him  and 
oflended  his  mother."  ]  !ow  are  we  to  live  with- 
out money  ?  Will  Edmund  be  obliged  to  turn 
village  schoolmaster,  1  Wi  iider,  like  my  father  He 
talked  about  being  a  clerk  in  the  City  :  but  that  seems 
almost  a,s  bad.  I  cannot  see  anything  before  us  ex- 
cejit  niisijiy.  But  how  gi  .  d  and  true  he  is,  and  how 
dearly  1  out:ht  to  love  hin,.  ' 

Her  face  softened  at  the  thought,  and  a  lovely  snula 
crej/t  to  the  soft,  full  lips.  The  whole  character  of  her 
beauty,  which  liad  been  curiously  cold  and  hard  just  as 
nhe  thought  of  th;\t  little  world  which  had  set  itseli 
ag.iiust  lu'r,  i  hauged  as  she  thought  of  her  lover.  The 
face  grev.-  youthful  and  iiiuocent  again,  childlike  al- 
most, with  i  hildhood's  tvnder  trustfulncs.s. 

"  I  do  love  him  with  all  my  hea)t,"  she  siiid  to  her- 
self. "The  first  so\uid  of  his  voice,  when  we  meet  after 
the  briefest  parting,  uiakes  me  tremble.  The  liglitest 
touch  of  his  liand  makes  me  fort'et  evervthinc  e.vee'jt 


that  I  love  him.  AVhy  should  his  mother  try  to  .sepa- 
rate us  ?  He  could  never  find  anyone  to  kive  him  a.s 
well  as  I — good,  and  brave,  anel  true  and  hnritlsome  as 
he  is.  It  alkcemies  from  living  in  such  a  place  as  Hed- 
ingham.  Becau.se  Eduumd  is  good-looking  and  his 
father  w.as  rich,  Heilingh;im  has  set  him  up  as  an  idol 
— and  his  mother  believes  there  is  no  one  good  enough 
for  him  ;  or  perhajis  she  wants  him  to  marry  Miss 
Rochduis,  who  is  liltc  her  a<lopted  daughter,  and  has 
money,  and  never  misses  the  early  services,  anel  is 
preached  abovit  by  every  b  ^dy  in  Hcdingham  .';s  a 
model  of  all  that's  good  .uid  i)ropei'." 

Th'i  fail'  f  ice  hardened  ;iyain  with  the  thought  of 
Esther  Rochdale.  Here,  doubtless,  w.as  the  influence 
th.it  had  made  Mrs.  Standen  so  einel,  so  unjust  to  her 
sou.  Miss  Rochdale  was  in  love  with  him  herself,  no 
doubt. 

'•  it's  almost  wicked,  when  they've  been  brought  up 
together  like  brother  and  sister,"  Sylvia  said  to  herself. 
"  She  ought  to  have  a  sisterly  aflectiou  for  him, 
and  wish  to  :-ec  him  haj'py.  But  those  cjuict  ghls  are 
always,  arti'ul." 

The  lield  w;x.s'fi!ling  fast,  carriages  driving  up  to  the 
gate,  gailj-'dressed  people  alighting,  :T  continual  ex- 
ch.inge  of  salutations  ;  county  gentlemen  all  tnlking 
very  loiiel,  as  if  they  me.mt  all  He^dingham  to  he;ir 
them  ;  the  chiefs  :n)d  heiis-apparcnt  of  e-ounty  uimi- 
lies  bawling  at  one  another  with  a  cui-ious  mixture  of 
Ecartinoss  and  an-ogance. 

Syl  .  ill  o.nv  ilio  Standeu  parly  come  in  at  the  gate, 
Mr.e  St-iihleii  leaning  on  her  son's  arm,  Esther  lioeh- 
dale  oil  th'  enhor  side,  but  not  upon  his  arm.  Ed- 
muod'- mother  was  a  tall  womnn  of  about  fifty,  a 
woiuan  with  a  fine  face,  regular  but  somewhat  large 
feateu-cs,  blue  grey  eyes,  raid,  iron  grey  hair,  smi.othly 
banded  on  the  broad  intellectual-looking  forehead. 
Miss  Rochdale  was  of  medium  le  i;:lit.  a  .slim,  fragilc- 
kwking  figure,  a  delicate  faee,  a  i:  '  !'.\c  romplexion, 
and  .-lot't  cT.u-k  eyes — a  young  le  ly  v.  liou;  her  fi-ionds 
cal'ed  interesting,  and  whom  str.uigers  sometimes 
called  "  foreign"looking,"  biit  whom  no  one  had  yet 
called  pretty.  Yet  that  small  pale  face,  those  ka-ge 
soft  eye.s,  that  pensive  mouth,  were  not  \\ithout  a 
ten(*.er  poetry  of  their  own.  U'  tlicre  \>'as  be:uity  Ihere, 
it  was  a  kind  of  beauty  which  the  mass  of  mankiud  is 
apt  to  ilisvegarel — a  subdued  and  subtle  ch.arm,  like 
thi't  unpretending  loveliness  Worel^wcrth  1  'ved  to 
sing. 

A  hanel  was  si ipt  through  S^ylvia's  arm  as  she  .stood 
watching  these  latest  ar]-i\als,  an  unpleasantly  hard 
breathing  .saluted  her  e>ars. 

"  I'\e  been  all  round  the  orcharel  hunting  for  yen," 
sa'd  >!  u-y  Peter.  "Aijit  you  coming  into  the  field  ? 
You've  got  your  ticket,  you  kuov.'." 

"1  .ihi.n't  use  it.  I'd  i-a.ther  watch  the  ))eople  freim 
heio.  What's  the  use  of  w.dking  up  and  <lowu  among 
;i,  1.  t  oi  peoole  one  doesn't  knovv' 

"  I  ne\cj  know  anyone  so  changeable  as  you,  Sylvia. 
As  to  not  knowing  the  people,  I  don't  suppose  I  know 
many  moie  of  them  than  you  do,  except  custome>r.s, 
and  its  very  few  of  my  customi  i>  will  give  me  so  much 
as  a  nod  in  such  a  place  as  Ibis,  t'un.g'u  perh'ius  they'll 
come  begging  and  pr.aying  of  me  'uj  morrow,  as  if  I  was 
the  epieeu.  '  Do,  ifary,  now  try  to  oblige  me  with  my 
drc-s  by  nc.\t  Tuesday,  even  if  yrai  have  to  sit  up  a 
night  or  two  to  finish  it.  I  asane  you  it's  most  im- 
portant, and  I  shall  be  so  much  obliged.'  They  don't 
think  of  the  way  they've  haniiliated  themselves  when 
I  meet  them  ont  of  doors.    Come  along,  Sylvia." 

"  I'm  not  conjing.  You  can  go  j-ovnself.  I  don't 
Want  you  here." 

''  How  <lis;)greeablc  you  are,  to  be  sure.  But  I'll 
.stiiy  a  bit  to  keep  you  company.  I  dare  say  you  feel 
e.xti  a  elull  like,  seehig  Mr.  Standen  over  there,  with  his 
Mar  and  Miss  Rochdale,"  an<l  Miss  Petei-,  out  of  the 
fulnc.-s  of  herhcart,  put  a  caressing  arm  .iiigund  Sylvia's 
slender  waist. 

"  1  wish  you  wouldm' t  elo  that,"  exclaimeel  the  school- 
ma-  ter's  daughter,  releasing  herself  fiom  the  frieutUy 
eml;race.  "  I'm  sure  its  warm  enough  without  that 
kintl  of  thing." 

"  Well,  Sylvia,  you  really  arc  the  most  ! 

Doesn't  Mrs.  Standen  look  nice  .'  Tliat's  the  lt».st  black 
silk  dress  I  made  her  — fifteen  shillings, a  yard,  I  should 
think,  and  such  lace  oji  the  body  and  sleeves.  Nobody 
in  HeeliughaTu  wears  such  silks  anel  laces  as  Mrs. 
Standen,  anel  yet  she  isn't  an  exti-Avagaut  ebesser  ; 
never  wastes  her  money  on  cheap  materials,  and  never 
wears  anything  but  black  silk.  There's  Miss  Rochdale  ; 
she  doesn't  look  b:ul,  eloes  she  ?  I  made  her  that  white 
muslin  ;  isn't  it  sweet  ?" 

"  Yes,"  saiel  Sylvia,  glancing  from  the  daiutily- 
triumieel  eost\imc,  with  its  pillow-hice  frillings  .ami 
uir'k  ribbons,  to  her  own  noor  gown.    "She  cjin  affe)rel 


to  wear  goofl  dresses,  with  five  or  six  hundred  a-year 
to  do  what  she  likes  with.  There,  go  and  enje»y  your- 
self with  the  rest  of  the  j>eople  down  theie,  Mary. 
You  only  ve.x  me  with  yeiur  frivolous  talk." 

"  I'll  leave  you  till  your  tcnu'er  improves,  Miss 
Carew,"  ansv.ered  Miss  Peter,  v.'ith  dignity,  and  S3dvia 
v.as  once  more  alone  in  the  shady  comer  iirider  the 
century-old  plum  trees,  much  to  her  ow  n  .satisfaction. 
Was  it  not  just  pos^^ible  th;;t  Edmund  might  slip  away 
flora  his  )>arty  and  finel  her  in  this  gi-een  retreat, 
w  ith  its  [.erfumo  of  clematis  anel  honeysuckle  ! 

She  watched  the  little  {sirty  make  the  round  of  the 
stalls.  Mrs.  StaiKlen  .stopjied  t<,  buy  .tome-thing  of  the 
Vicai's  daughters,  and  Esther  Rochdid.o  :;l.~o  took  out 
her  purse.  "  Just  to  .show  people  how  rich  she  is," 
thought  Sylvia,  with  an  enviou-':  pang  ;  and  thei  e  was 
business  tiausacted  to  the  giatI.1c;.tion  of  all  parties. 
Edmund  left  the  stall  laden  with  pr.rcols.  Sylvia  saw 
him  .speak  to  his  mothei  ,  and  then  go  ont  of  !hc  field 
gate,  to  put  his  I'.aicel.-  in  the  carriage,  no  doubt. 
W(.u!il  he  take  this  oi)pe'rtunity  of  .-lij-pin^'  round  to 
the  orchr.rel  '!  He  eoulel  come  by  a  little  laD.;  without 
returning  to  the  field.  Sylvia's  hoait  <juicktnc<l  its 
berating,  as  it  always  diel  at  the  thought  of  Iiduiund's 
approach. 

"  Shall  I  go  to  the  gate  anel  wateh  for  him  !"  she 
ii,=kcd  lu^rself.  "  No.  This  is  such  a  ci;jiet  spot  for  ui 
to  meet.  If  he  loves  me  as  much  as  he  i-rcteiuls  he  will 
find  me  here.  I  think  I  codd  track  mj-  \  ay  to  h'm  if 
ho  were  to  hi<l.e  in  the  heart  of  a  great  foiest.  Ijove 
Would  guide  me." 

Love  guided  Mr.  Standen  to  the  comer  by  the  old 
plum  trees.  Cei  tJlinly  Mr.  Hopling's  t  i  chard  was  not  a 
large  domain — five  or  six  acres  at  roost. 

He  came  to  her,  and  te-ok  her  t.')  his  hear*,  as  he  had 
done  last  night,  '.vith  these  strong  arms  vi-hich  seemed 
powei-fed  enough  to  shield  her  frora  every  harm. 

"  ily  deare.st,  I  thought  I  shovild  find  you  in  some 
Cjuiet  nook  like  this,  where  we  might  have  five  minutes 
talk  away  from  the  eyes  of  the  weald.  How  lovely 
you  look,  Sylvia."' 

"  In  this  dress,"  she  exclaimed  incredulously.- 
"  when  everyone  is  elressed  so  be;uit;irdly." 

"  Dress  ! — pshaw.  I  see  a  lot  of  silly  niK'ry,  but  no 
o!ie  who  can  ce>inpare  with  niy  Sylvia,  i  hud  a  wakcfr.l 
night,  darling,  thinking  over  all  we  had  talked  about, 
but  got  up  this  monung  in  excellent  spirits.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  future.  - 1  .^liall  try  to  get 
a  situation  in  the  old  b.-uik — my  father's  barJ:,  you 
know.  It  is  a  joint  stock  bank  now,  you  know,  and 
has  been  wonder.ully  extended  since  the  company 
bought  my  father's  interest.  Tlieie  are  branciics  all 
over  the  count}'.  I  know  my  father's  name  will  stand 
me  in  good  .stead  with  the  directors,  aiiel  1  s;ha!l  rise 
to  a  mim.ngerial  po.sition 'much  sooner  than  any  othei- 
man  could  hope  to  do.  As  manager  of  one  of  the 
briuiches  I  should  have  five  or  six  hunched  j,  year,  ami 
on  that  we  can  get  on  capitally,  and  make  a  happy 
home  for  oujselves  and  ovir  children.  1  have  thought 
it  all  out,  Sylvia,  and  ara  quite  re.-igned  to  my  mo- 
ther's decision." 

"  How  good  you  art^ !"  said  the  gii-1  with  a  sliade  of 
scorn  in  her  look  and  tone.  "  You  elance  attenelauex;  on 
your  mother,  like  a  dutiful  son,  kr!Owii\g  that  she 
means  to  cheat  you  out  of  yemr  just  due." 
_  "You  mu.sn't  use  sueh  hard  words,  Sylvia.  Theie 
is  no  ejuestion  of  cheating  ;  my  laother  has  a  right  to 
'  elispose  as  she  pleases  of  money  that  \vas  left  in  her 
control" 

"L  can't  see  that,"  cried  Sylvia,  imuetuousiy. 
"  It  was  meant  for  you  ;  your  father  saved  it  for  you, 
or  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  at  any  rate ;  and  new  you 
are  to  toil  and  slave  to  e;u  u  a  pittance.  It  is  shame- 
ful." 

"  If  I  can  foigive  mj'  mother,  you  mustfoigive  her 
too,  Sylvia.  Or  I  shall  think  you  care  more  for  my 
father's  money  than  me,''  said  Edmund  gravely. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  .spoken  to  her  with 
anything  approaching  reproof. 

"  Eorgive  me,"  she  said  ;  "  I  love  you  with  all  my 
heart.    I  am  ne>t  afiiiid  even  of  povi  rty  with  you." 

"  It  .shall  ne)t  be  poverty,  deare.-'t,  if  I  can  help  it." 

"And  now'  you  had  better  go  back  to  your  mother 
anel  Miss  Rochdale." 

"  Tliey  can  amuse  themselves  very  well  without  me 
for  a  while.  Let  us  U\\k  of  the  future,  darh'ng,  for  I 
don't  me;ui  to  wait  long  before  j-ou  ixud  I  begin  the 
world  together." 

"  You  mcau  oui'  marriage  to  be  soon,  '  she  said,  ■oe>k- 
ing  up  at  him  wonderingly,  "  in  spite  of  your  mother's 
decision  !" 

"  In  spite  of  everything  ;  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  bat- 
tle of  life. 

"  I  am  glad  it  i-s  to  be  se)OU,"  said  Svhia  thought- 
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fuUy.  "  The  Hedinghsm  ladies  look  at  me  as  if  I  were 
an  outcast,  only  because  you  and  I  have  been  seen  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Standcu  muttered  something  not  complimsn- 
iary  to  the  Hedingham  ladies. 

"  Peoj.le  must  he  tuld  of  our  engagement  at  once, 
Sylvia,'  Jie  said,  after  that  brief  interjection.  "  My 
mother  knows,  and  everybody  else  must  know.  I'll 
speak  to  your  father  to-night." 

"  I'm  afraid  he'll  be  as  much  against  our  marriage 
SB  Mrs.  Standen." 

"  But  why,  darling  V  asked  Edmund,  surpiised. 
TViis  not  he,  Kdmund  Standen,  even  without  fortune,  a 
gocd  maUh  for  a  parish  schoolmaster's  claughter  ?" 

"Because  oijthe  change  in  your  prospects,"  answered 
Sylvia.  "  My  father  has  suffered  so  much  from  po- 
verty that  he  is  more  afraid  of  it  than  you  are,  Ed- 
mund, and  he  has  some  vague  idea  that  I  oiight  to 
miike  v.hat  he  calls  a  good  marriage." 

"  Meaning  that  you  are  to  marry  a  man  with  plenty 
of  money,  I  suppose." 

"  I  think  so." 

"  I  should  hardly  think  a  father  would  sell  his  only 
flaughter  to  the  best  bidder." 

"  It  Isn't  quite  as  bad  a.s  that.  Papa  only  thinks  I 
ought  tomarrysomeone  with  asettled  income.  But  you 
needn't  tell  him  that  Mrs.  Standen  means  to  disuiherit 
you,"  slie  added,  with  a  brigijt  look.  The  suppression 
of  a  truth  never  troubled  Sylvia's  conscience. 

"  What,  a.«k  his  permission  to  marry  ^ou  under 
fahe  pretences  ?  I  am  sorry  you  should  think  me  ca- 
pable of  such  a  thing,  Sylvia."  ' 

"  AVould  it  be  very  wrong  ?  Well,  you  must  do  as 
yon  plcn  -e  about  it ;  '<nly  I  know  if  papa  hoars  the 
tri.t';  ho  will  oppo.se  our  marriage  with  all  his  might." 

"  I  can  endure  his  opposition  if  you  will  be  loyal, 
•doarjst.  We  are  not  bound  to  .sacrifice  our  happiness 
to  his  prejudices,  but  we  are  bound  to  tell  hiiu  the 
truth.  Pie  has  been  kept  in  the  dark  too  long  al- 
ready." 

"  Tell  him,  then,"  answered  Sylvia,  with  a  sigh,  "  I 
must  endure  his  grumbhng  and  laineutations  as  well  as 
I  cau." 

"  You  need  not  endure  long,  Sylvia.  I'll  have  our 
banns  given  out  next  Sunday.  You're  mider  age,  .so 
we  must  be  married  by  banns."  ' 

"  I  r.m  glad  of  that,"  said  the  girl  ;  "  aU  Hedingham 
will  hear  our  names  given  out.  Edmund  Standcu, 
bachelor,  of  this  parish,  and  Sylvia  Cartw,  spinster, 
also  of  this  parish.  I  daresay  some  of  the  Hedingham 
ladies  will  feel  inclined  to  st;a-t  up  out  of  thoir  seats 
and  forlil  the  banns.  And  yo>u-  motlier,  how  will.-^he 
sit  cpdetly  by  to  hear  that  announcement  three  \\  ccks 
luniirg"' 

"  My  mother  has  made  up  her  mind  to  oppose  me 
;lnit'.ie  d  earest  wish  of  my  heart,  and  she, cannot  com- 
plain if  that  decision  biiiigs  some  pain  tohorscltV  .said 
Edmund  Standen,  v.'ith  a  resolute  look  which  Sylvia 
ilinew  very  well.  "  J  accept  the  punishment  she 
■chooses  to  inflict  upon  me,  but  I  lefu^e  to  sacrifice  the 
ihappiness  of  my  future  life.  I  have  been  an  obedient 
ison  vip  to  tliis  hour,  but  there  has  com.e  a  time  when 
<)bedience  would  mean  inibecLIity.  Every  man  has  a 
light  to  choose  for  himself  when  it  comes  to  thechoics 
that  must  colour  his  v.hole  eMisteuce.  Even  if  he  isi;o 
tsj&'-iC  a  mistake,  let  it  be  ;his  own  mist;tke,  and  not 
Homebody  else's." 

The  young  man  spoke  rather  as  if  he  were  arguing 
cut  a  question  which  he  h:id  been  for  some  time  de- 
batiag  with  'him.;elf.  The  giil  listened  eagerly,  and 
looked  up  at  him  with  fond  admiration.  Yes,  this  was 
eomething  like  a  lover — a  man  who  would  stand  finn 
in  oppofcition  to  all  the  world,  if  need  were,  for  her 
sake  ;  verilj  a  eldeld  against  calatnity,  a  rock  of 
strength  in  the  day  of  misfortime.  Never  till  this  mo- 
•nent  had  Sylvia  felt  f.«  proud  .of  him..' 

"  Arc  you  iiuitc  fiiends  \sith  youi'  mother  ?"  she 
£ked. 

"  I  hope  that  I  know  my  duty  as  a  son.  There  were 
lorae  bitter  words  betsxen  us  the  other  day — such 
words  as  are  not  easily  forgotten.  But  I  could  never 
be  wanting  in  respect  to  my  mother.  I  hjive  striven 
JO  show  her  that  I  still  love  Aud  honoui'  her,  although 
I  take  my  own  course  in  this  matter." 

"  And  h'uti  she  been  kind  ?" 

"  If  possible,  kinder  than  usual.  Yet  there  is  a 
jloiid  between  us,  and  I  know  she  is  \uihappy,  Wc 
can  Jsut  Irust  to  time.  Sl>e  wdl  forgivQ  nie  by-and- 
bye,  when  .she  learns  to  know  yon  better." 

"  That  !fii0  will  never  do.  Slie  lias  a  rooted  dislike 
to  me.  1  J)ay#  seen  it  in  her  face.  But  don't  let  us 
Bpeiik  of  that,  Kdi.nund.  Wliat  need  I  car^,  so  long  as 
you  lov(  n,e  ?  Bui  tell  me  how  MLhs  Roujidalc  tiikc  h 
en),M^ci)jf'i!t,    le  f»he  afj  ang)7  as  your  motlifr  '" 


Mr.  Standeu's  expression  softened  at  the  mention  of 
Miss  Rochdale.  "  E.sther  Rochdale,"  he  said,  with  a 
haK-careless  tendemess,  that  aflection  of  custom  which 
growis  up  in  the  narrow  circle  of  a  peaceful  home,  "  Oh 
she  is  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world,  and  would  be  the 
last  to  disapprove  of  anjdhing  that  involved  my  hap- 
piness. But  I  don't  suppose  .she  knows  of  my  engage- 
ment. I  haven't  said  a  word  to  her  about  it,  and  I 
daresay  my  mother  has  been  equally  silent.  You  need 
fear  no  unpleasantness  from  Esther,  darling.  I  feel 
sure  that  she  will  be  your  friend — and  a  ti-ue  one." 

Sylvia  looked  doubtful,  but  snid  nothing. 

"  And  now,  dearest,  I  must  run  back  to  them,"  said 
Edmund,  looking  at  his  watch.  He  had  been  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  instead  of  his  intended  live  niiuutcs.  How 
swiftly  the  moments  had  flown  in  that  quiet  corner 
screened  by  the  moss-grown  plum  trees.  Would  all  liis 
life  to  come  glide  past  him  like  that,  in  a  dreamlike 
rapture  t<.o  sweet  to  seem  quite  real  ;  No  ;  tlierewould 
be  his  work-a-day  life — a  stern  struggle  with  fortune. 
Home  and.  love  woidd  be  like  some  magic  isle;  towards 
which  he  would  steer  his  bark  at  set  of  sun  aiross  the 
heavy  seii.s  of  worldly  work  and  worldly  contest — a 
blessed  haven  from  the  storms  of  life. 

"  So  soon,  Edmund  !"  s;iie  the  girl,  disconsolately. 

"My  own  one,  I've. .stayed  longer  thin  I  intended 
aheady.  My  mother  will  soon  be  tired  of  tliat  cro\vdc'd 
meadov.-  and  the  glare  of  the  sun.  I  must  be  ready  to 
take  her  home." 

"  You  might. come  afterwards  and  seethe  children  at 
tea." 

"  I  should  like  it  of  all  things.  But  the  Toynbee.s 
arc  to  dine  with  us  at  six.  I  shall  have  to  .sit  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table  for  a  couple  of  hours — j.ist  the 
nicest  time  in  the  evening — making  believe  to  cnjoj- 
myself.    Good  bye." 

So  with  a  kiss  they  parted,  Sylvia  sorely  discontented 
with  Fate,  which  seemed  inexorable.  She  had  hi>ped 
that  Edmund  would  a^sist  at  the  tea  druiking. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BL1>D  M.\N'S  TiVVV. 

Sylvia  speedily  left  her  corner,  tired  of  watching  the 
little  groups  of  ])Cople  .'^top  to  shake  hands  and  talk  to 
oae  another  for  !ive  minutes  or  .so,  if  the  world  held 
no  greater  atlection  than  the  love  that  bound  them,  and 
then  separate  and  stioll  away,  to  excliange  the  same 
enthusiastic  greetings  with  other  gioups.  A  bird-eye 
view  of  the  Hedingham  si  hool  bazaar  conduced  some- 
what to  the  idea  that  there  w;i s  something  hollow  in 
polite  society.  People  smiled  so  iuecss:\ntly,  an  1 
seemed  .so  iuexpres.sibly  glad  to  sec  one  anc -ther  ;  yet 
Sylvia  saw  some  of  those  very  enthusiasts  3'awn 
ratiier  drearily  when  the  gn/.e  of  society  wa;;  oil'  them. 

She  went  back  to  the  middle  of  the  orchairl,  where 
the  ohildren  we-e  pliying  blind  man's  bu'l'.  They  i  n- 
treated  her  to  join  the  .ipoi  t,  nay  besought  her  wiiii 
such  earnestness — the  vicar  hini.-elf  being,  as  it  were, 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  some  of  the  cider  y 
young  ladies  joined  in  the  juvenile  play  with  great  vi- 
vacity— that  she  could  hardly  refuse.  She  yielded  re- 
luctantly, but  with  a  tolerable  grace,  and  very  .scon 
afterwards  was  seized  upon  by  a  hulking  I'oy,  who 
put  his  rough  hands  over  her  face  and  head,  l'n;  teneil 
his  claws  triumphantly  up'on  her  conmet  of  shining 
plait.s,  and  bawled  out  that  he  had  caught  Miss  Carew. 

Upon  this  the  handkerchief  was  bound  over  Sylvia's 
eyes,  and  after  being  asked  some  absurd  question  about 
hei"  father's  horses,  she  was  twisted  roiuid  thi-ee  times 
by  the  Vicar's  friendly  hand,  ;uid  told  to  catch  wliom 
she  could.  She  did  not  enter  into  the  game  ^vith  much 
spiiit,  so  the  elderly  young  ladies  remarked  to  each 
other  nialieiously.  Such  simple  sports  had  no  attrac- 
tion for  Syhia  Csrew,  they  said,  since  there  were  no 
yaung  gsutlemen  to  admire  her. 

Sylvia  did  indeed  glide  about  somewhat  listlessly 
among  the  gnarled  ti-iinks  of  the  apple  and  cherry 
trees,  moie  i£e;irful  of  wo\iBiling  her  face  against  the 
crooked  blanches  than  eager  to  capture  one  of  the  re- 
vellers. She  stretched  out  her  arms  now  and  then 
feebly,  and  tiied  to  ))ierce  the  folds  of  the  handker- 
chief, and  even  raised  her  head  to  look  under  it,  but 
the  Vicar  had  made  liis  bandage  secure.  Justice  her- 
self was  not  blinder  than  Sylvia  Carew. 

Presently  the  girls  and  boys  giew  cpiieter.  There 
was  less  screaming  and  bawling  at  every  doubtful  step 
she  took  among  tlie  trees.  She  fcincied  she  heard 
.strange  voices — voices  of  gentry  talking  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, one  voice  with  a  low  languid  tone  that  was  new 
to  her,  and  different  from  most  of  the  Hedingham 
voices,  lacking  that  fine  hearty  loudne.sa  which  distin- 
guished the  natives  of  the  land. 

She  groped  on  wearily,  giving  her  head  more  than 
.>jie  bump  against  the  j  uctred  branches,  whose  rough 


bark  caught  her  hair,  but  reaching  nothing  with  he» 
outspread  ai'ms  except  those  interlacing  boughs,  which 
seemed  to  encounter  her  eveiy where,  dense  as  the 
undergrowth  of  that  dreadful  forest,  where  the  torn 
trees  rained  blood.  She  was  l>eginniiig  to  be  very 
tired,  and  to  long  for  the  summons  to  prepare  the  tea 
tables — anything  so  that  she  were  but  released  from 
this  hateful  game — wheu  some  one  came  plump  into 
her  arms. 

She  claspe;!  the  some  one  eagerly,  and  was  immedia- 
tely salute<l  by  a  loud  hurrah,  in  which  the  Vicai 's  voice 
joined  heartily,  as  if  she  had  done  something  ivondor- 
ful  in  cat-.  biiig  the.  person.  It  was  neither  boy  noi 
girl  belonging  to  i.he  parish  school.  No  starched  cotton 
frock,  no  lorduioy  jacket  encountered  her  curious 
fingers,  but  the  lltict.  smoothest  broadcloth,  the  soft 
velvet  collar  •<i  :i  .^■■ufleman's  coat. 

Was  it  Edmi;!;d  .Stiiiiden  ?  Her  first  thought  was 
of  him  ;  her  li^ht  Ihigers  trembled  upon  the  giii  uieut 
which  they  \,audri\-'d  over.  No,  it  \\  as  some  who  was 
neither  so  tall  nor  so  big  as  Edmund.  Her  lilted  hand 
touched  his  imcoveved  head.  She  soft,  t-ilky  hair 
was  smooth  au'i  thin,  not  thick  and  wavy  like  Ed- 
mund's. 

"I  don't  know  wiiu  it  i.s,"  she  Siud  hopelessly,  disap- 
I)ointed  at  discovering  that  it  wasnot  Edmund  Standen, 
although  after  what  lie  had  said  she  had  no  n  asou  to 
expect  him.  But  love  and  reason  do  not  always  go 
hand  in  hand. 

"  Then  you  must  [lay  forfeit,"  cried  the  shrill  voice 
of  a  bold  big  boy  ;  the  kind  of  boy  ivhom  nothing  can 
abash. 

"  And  whist  is  the  forfeit  ?"  asked  the  voice  of  the 
prisoner — the  s<imtM...xv,languid  toues  Sylvialuid  noticed 
a  few  minutes  ago. 

"  A  kiss  !"  bawl-.-  I  the  irrepressible  boy. 

"  Thru  r  venture  to  claim  my  privilege,"  said  the 
gentleman,  and  a  inoustachoed  Hi)  touched  Sylvia'g 
very  lightlj-.  ii  was  the  revtrcutial  salute  of  a 
cour  eous  kni.ght. 

A  geni  le  haml  lo^i.-i  ii-^d  the  bandage,  and  .-he  found 
her.self  ^ta.nding,  ab'L.ixt  in  the  centre  of  the  orchard, 
face  to  face  ^^■ith  an  •>Ulerly  gcntleiuKii  ;  the  vicar,  the 
boys  and  gi  Is,  ai  d  >  !doily  young  ladies  a'l  looking  on. 

Tiie  g-'utlenian  ■.>•:'..>  a  stiuug^-r,  a  man  of  between 
fifty  and  sixty,  neav.  r  peiiiaps  to  the  later  dei-ade  than' 
to  the  ea.'-lier,  a  man  with  a  certain  elegance  of  bearing 
and  appe.irani  e  th.it  ^vas  new  to  Sylvia,  a  man  with  a 
long  oval  fact-,  aiitl  dvii  regular  caste  of  feature,  which 
seems  to  bear  tho  stoiij)  o'i  high  blood,  a  face  not  un- 
like the  poi+r.-ii'.-;  <.'liar!es  I.,  or  rather  that  kind  of 
face  gr^iv,  n  older,  with  siiioo  h  silver  grey  h.^ir  parted 
on  the  high  i>i»rrow  forehead,  and  a  long  drooping 
moustache  .-ihadiugihe  thin  lip.".  The  eyes  wore  blue, 
and  look'xl  ''indi  ,  .  'dinir'  i.^lj-.  That  admiiin,-'  glance 
brought  a  vivid  lilu-h  in'.o  the  girf  s  fairfaee.  She  wa.s 
not  son-\  tliatlhe  iitile  world  of  Keiliugh.im  should 
si'C  her  m iuiired  th!->  str.aiger,  who  seemed  a  person 
of  di.  l'ii.  tion. 

'y  caught,  I  think.  Sir  Aubrey,"  said  the  Vicar 
chuck!; 'ig. 

Sylvia  gavea  little  start,  and  looked  up  at  the  stranger 
^^■ith  tli  ise  splendid  hazel  eyes  that  had  bewitched 
Edmunri  Standen  -ey-'^s  which  were  lovely  enough  to 
sidiju^aic  even  those  colder  critics  who  deprecia  tetl  the 
.sclioohii.astcr's  druighter.  She  looked  up  at  the  elderly  " 
gentleuian  witli  uneoncea'.ed  surprise.  This  was  Sir 
Aubrey  Pcrriam.  then,  and  it  was  his  ]>reseiK.e  wluch 
h.id  caused  t]v.i.\,  riatrcr  of  e.xcitriueiit  in  the  orchaixl, 
an  alertncs,:  in  tlie  manner  of  the  Vicar  and  his  little 
band  of  sjaii--.rr.Sj  a  respectful  hush  among  the  ■.hildreu,, 
who  stood  i'  a  v.-ide  ring,  staring  their  utmost,  ancl 
breathing  Iru-d.-r  i  Irui  ever. 

''Fairly  c.-mvl;','  repeated  the  Vicai",  pleased  that 
tlie  great  la.ud.  .mlm  should  join  so  pleasantly  in  these 
village  spori  -.  1 1  -..-luld  lead  doubtless  to  a  handsome 
subscription      tiie.  school  fvuid. 

"  F.-urly  caught.  I  admit,"  said  Sir  Aubrey's  softer 
tones,  as  he  bent  down  with  iuphivalrons  air  ar.d  kitsed 
the  little  hand  th.,!  huii,^-  helplessly  at  Sylvia'  s  side. 
This  touch  of  oW-world  gallantry  thrilled  her  with  a. 
new  sense  of  ii  iu'tiph.  She  wished  that  Mrs.  Standen. 
had  been  by  to  s-  v^  Sir  Aubrey's  notice  of  her. 

"  Come,"  sai'l  )  he  Vicur  bri.skly,  "  now  for  the  tables. 
It's  almost  tea  tii>.e." 

It  wouhl  not  do  to  w;iste  any  more  moments  in  the 
contemplation  of  i hat  little  group  v.diich  foiTued  the 
centre  of  the  <-ir<:le.  Sylvia  blushing  and  downcast, 
yet  with  a  ple^isnd  lo(jk  in  the  half-veiledhazeleyesand 
on  the  smiling  lijis;  Sir  Aubrey  Pei  riam  looking  at  her 
with  courtly,  elderly  gentlemanlike  admiration  ;  the 
two  making  a  graceful  picture  against  that  background 
of  sunlit  orchi.rd.  It  Wiis  all  proper  and  pleasant 
enough,  a  great  l  ountrv  e-entleman  admuing  a  beauti- 
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fill  villrtgci-,  and  so  on  ;  but  Mr.  Vancoiirt,  the  Vicar, 
fell  that  liny  prolongation  of  tho  little  -sccnr  might 
havL  been  uncleriual.  fie  tlappcil  his  hands  ^l^rply, 
JW  if  todispelsomesubtle  magic  hiVking  in  tlieaii,  called 
toliis  votaries,  jind  set  the  teaciijs.uid  saucers  .attling 
in  such  a  way  as  to  a\\-aJteu  a  deeper  dreamer  than  Sir 
Aubrey  Perriam. 

Sylvia  went  to  her  duties,  much  better  please  I  with 
life  II.  general  than  she  had  been  half  an  liour  jgo.  Sir 
Aubrey  Pciriaui  had  adaiirtd  lier.  and  horbttlc  world 
L.a  l  seen  liis  adniiratinu.  That  m  ist  have  been  a  stab 
til  Ihe  hearts  oT  a:;.-;e  proud  Clnistians  who  had  cut 
her  reinorselcs..!  i  little  while  ''cfore.  Mary  Fetor 
and  Alice  C'oi.l:  :  !  :il:;o  witnessed  her  brief  ti-iumph, 
and  though  sb-  ■, ■  ;  lered  those  a.ssociatcs  of  her  girl- 
liood  in(i^i^  'y  li'  iie.ilh  ber,  ,-lie  liked  them  to  behold 
lier  succc  ■  ■.  .She  jingled  the  cuiis  and  saucers  gailj"  :{S 
fcihe  ran  tbeni  along  the  narrow  deal  table,  with  its 
Khininj;  uiu'te  cloth.  She  laliouied  cheerfully  at  her 
tiiak  of  broad  and  butter  cutting,  though  it  promi.sed 
to  be  eudle.ss. 

"  You  remind  nic  of  the  bei-oine  (^f  a  fam.nis  ro- 
mance," said  a  vniee  very  near  her.  and  she  locked  up 
with  a  su.iden  blu.>h.  Sylvia's  emnj'le.xion  wa  i  rne  to 
whii  li  blushes  are  natural  ;  a  w  >ril  or  a  look  brought 
the  quick  bright  ro.ses  to  that  deii<^ately  pale  face. 

It  was  Sir  Aubrey,  who  u:is  walking  up  and  down 
the  clear  .sivice  between  the  ta'  !■•-.  '\  ith  Mr.  Vancoiu't. 
He  had  made  a  brief  round  i-i  ili-  I'liney  f:iir,  spent  a 
few  sovereigns  atone  of  lli"  -md  had  come  to 

the  nrohard  to  see  the  S'  li'  I  -  ■  i>  '!  ji-  play,  just  live 
minutes  before  he  was  ea;.(i;!.  o  '>\  Sylvia.  J'erhaps 
he  had  ]mt  himself  a  litllo  in  tiie  uay  of  this  cajiturc 
wVieii  he  saw  the  white-robe!  iigi ire  coming  towards 
h  u  with  9«i.stretehed  arms. 

(Jnec  in  the  urcliard.  Sir  Aidirey  .  eenied  to  prefer  its 
rustic  atti actions  to  the  f  iuni  ii.M.>  of  tlie  fair  stall- 
keepers  in  the  adjoining  Hi  !■!. 

"  'J'he  glare  of  the  siiij  v  ruiei  v.  -.  more  than  I  could 
endure,"  he  said,  iis  if  t.-  a; lo: ^rv.  o  r  this  preference. 
"  Now.  hcie  these  fine  r!  I  '.i,.-..-  ;.;i,\  a  d>  lightful  shade, 
and  the  tiu'f  is  softer.  I  sh.mliJ  ij:e  t.)  see  those  j'oung 
people  at  te.i.  ' 

'I'be  Vi-:u  whi.v,,.Ted  t,.  ..i,-  ..,  his  faithful  adhe- 
rents, , ill  1  live  iiiiiiiiir,.  !,,!,•!  ■'  .  x:  if  by  magic,  n 
conifiirtabl,    gai  JeU    arin-i  !■  ; .  mo.^t  luxuri'iic^ 

thing  in  garden  chairs,  wa.-;  (liaeod  near  the  he.i.l  ui  tlie 
table,  for  Sir  Aubrey  Pevriau;"^  ei-.Mmniodation.  It 
bail  be.-n  brought  from  th  ■  Viefi;'  g(-  on  the  spni-  of 
the  momeut.  Mr.  Vanet.iirt  v,:vt  resolved  that  if  Sir  j 
A'.iieey  was  v,-:'ll  di:-;i(),  ed  ti-vr-rd-  the  schools  there 
should  be  I'.utl  ing  1i>  liaiiij:  his  r.yth  nr. 

.Sir  Aubiey  .sank  intu  th{-  giiriu-i)  .^eal  with  a  con- 
teuled  rdr,  a.nd  looked  abojr  Iiuo  i  .■■..ignly  while  tho.^c 
hungry  ehildreu  were  fed.  Ma  .i.nd  other  ladies 
vent  up  and  down  wit.b  h'  ij.ed-uii  plates,  and  ad- 
initiLstered  to  tho.se  devtfhrin.^  schot.iv.?.  Piles  of  cur- 
rant cake,  iniuimerable  buns.  i.!''ii!!ln!us  of  bi'ead  and 

buttei    vaiiished    before    tii         y.'iillliil   consi iiuer.s. 

Sylvia  had  bard  work.     No  In  e-^  she  was  at  the 

head  of  one  table  jiouring  out  fea..  ready  milked  and 
6ugaie<l — loi  individual  taste-:  e.".'d  b.irdly  be  con- 
sidei-ed  among  .-o  many — from  a  ii  .  ■  white  pit'-lier  ; 
sometimes  at  the  bottom  of  the  <>i],  ■■  ;.il.le  eutting  up 
a  fresh  cake.  The  supjilies  had  bf  n  liberal,  but  the 
demand  equalled  them. 

Sir  Aubrey  sm'veyed  the  vvb.-l;  proceedings  with 
cviilent  interest  ;  but  tho.se  auK  H'j  the  Vicar's  lady 
friends  who  had  time  to  w.n  )i  i'im  closely  observed 
that  his  ej'es  seemed  ti<  'a.':  '■  ■  .otei  Sylvia  Carew 
wherever  .she  went.    If  she  .  .1  i'  r  .i  tew  miinues 

from  Ills  sight,  hif  glance  giew  ii.  l.irss.  .  i:  '  it  ^^  ^uled 
to  brif;hten  wlien  she  rc-a]iiicared.  AV'm  :  iij  .  u  the 
He(hiigham  ladies  put  him  di.-wii  as  a  >\  ii.ki  d  elilerly 
gentlem  en.  Thoy  had  no  op'inii 'ii  cf  anyone  who  ad- 
mired Sylvia  Carew.  To  be  i-Mv^Iit  by  that  .showy 
beauty  WU.S  a  mark  of  an  inl'f'--  r  mind.  Edmund 
Standeii  was  supposed  to  b.  o;i  ihe  road  to  ruin 
directly  be  v.'as  seen  walking  -vith  Sylvia  Carew.  And  ■ 
now,  behold,  Sir  Aubrey  Perrii  rn  -to  whom  all  Hed- 
ingiiam  paid  homage,  a«  in  dii'>  Imund,  for  was  not 
jledingham,  with  the  e.xoepti  ai  of  a  few  odd  acres  here 
and  there,  a.^  much  Sir  Aubrey'.^  jn-opertj' as  the  Cam- 
bric bandkercliief  with  which  lie  jierfumod  the  sum- 
laeraii- — seemed  about  to  eiiti-r  iij.on  the  .same  ruinous 
path. 

Moie  than  once  had  Sylvia  lieiseU  mot  the  glance  of 
those  mild  ehlei'ly  eyes.  U  was  a  glance  that  set 
her  thinking  curiously  of  v.-hat  might  have  happened 
h.ad  uho  not  loved  and  been  loved  by  Ednuind 
iilujiden. 

i'fu  U  coniiiiiici 


THK  MYSTKPvY  OF  SLEEP. 
Oh,  is  it  (leatli  that  coiiie.s 
To  have  a  foietiiste  of  tlie  whole  t 
To  iii{;lit  tlie  plaiiels  anil  the  stars 
Will  gliiiiiiicr  thro'  my  wiudow-bars, 
But  w  ill  not  sliiiio  upon  my  soul. 

For  I  sli.all  lie  as  de.iil, 
'.I'hoiiKli  yet  I  !Uii  aliovetlio  p^roiind  ; 
All  p.'issiiiiiloss,  witli  scarce  a  Inoath, 
Witli  liaml  of  lest  ami  eyes  of  <leath, 
I  shall  be  carried  swiftly  round 

Or  if  niy  soul  slioiild  Iire.ak 
The  idle  iiif,lit  "  itli  doutitful  sleamu, 
Tlii(>u>;Ii  mossy  arches  will  1  i^o, 
Tlirougli  arelics  vuiiious  and  low, 
And  elia.se  the  true  aud  false  in  dreams. 

■vyiiy  slioiilil  I  fall  a.sleep  ? 
\V'lifa  I  am  nIiII  uikhi  uiy  tied, 
The  nioiai  will  sliiiie.  the  sun  will  rise, 
And  all  aioioid  ,iiid  tliiougli  the  skie.'j 
The  light  clouds  travel  o'er  uiy  head. 

O  busy,  ba.sy  tilings  I 
V'e  moel;  me  with  a  ceaseless  life  ; 
lAir  all  tho  hidden  Kpriiigs  will  flow. 
And  all  tlie  bhules  of  gras,s  will  t^wtvr 
When  1  have  neither  peace  nor  strife. 

And  all  the  long  night  tlnougli, 
The  restless  streams  will  hurry  by. 

Aiul  round  the  laiid.s  with  endless  roar, 
The  white  w.aves  fall  upon  the  shore. 
And  bit  by  bit  devour  the  dry. 

My  senses  fail  with  sleep  ; 
Wy  lie.trf  beats  thick,  the  .night  is  noon  ; 
And  faintly  through  the  mi.sty  folds 
I  Iiear  a  drowsy  clock  tliat  liolds 
Its  converse  with  the  waning  inoou. 

Oh,  '.nlcma  m\  stery  ! 
'J'li.-tt  I  :1m>iiIiI  iie  .so closely  bound 
With  nc'Miei-  terror  nor  const ra.iiit, 
Without  a  niurnuir  or  complaint, 
And  hise  iii>  seir  ujiou  such  ground  ! 

THE  LAST  AVILL  t)F  THE  LATE  MR.  JOHN 
STUAIIT  MILL. 
By  a  will  dated  the  2ard  of  May,  1853,  Mr.  Mill 
bequeathes  all  his  jn  operty  to  his  wife,  aud  in  the  event 
of  111-,- d)  ing  in  bi.i  liletiine,  to  his  ste[>-daughter.,  Miss 
He!"n  T:'  \b.i  .  '1  lie  cxecutnis  urulei'  the  will  were  Mrs. 
Mill.  M,i,-s  Taylor,  Ivlr.  William  'I'luanas  Thornton,  and 
y,i:  V\'il!l. 1111  Ellis.  By  a  coiliril,  il.-ited  14i,h  February, 
1  Sy-J.  he  revokes  all  previous  codicils,  and  nominates 
Mit.'S  ^I'aylor  sole  exetutor,  and  bcqueathcji  to  her  all 
his  est.ate,  real  and  personal.  He  also  nominates  Miss 
Taylor  lii.;  literary  executor,  w  ith  full  jiower  to  edit 
ail  or  r.ny  of  hi,-,  litei-ary  works,  and  to  publish  all  or 
aji\'  ot  his  manu.scripts  as  .she  m.i.y  think  fit.  As 
reg.irds  his  biography,  the  following  expressions  occur  ; 
— "  And  whereas  in  thci-c  days  no  one  is  secure  agaiu.st 
attemjits  to  make  money  by  means  of  jiretendcd  bio- 
gi.qihies,  I  therefore  think  it  ueceE:sary  to  state  that  I 
have  writt'-ii  a  short  ;:ct-i;unt  of  my  lifq,  which  I  leave 
t'l  the  al>  iibite  eliai-.t^-  i.if  my  said  steji^daughter, 
■^'li.ss  Ibfeii  'I'.iylor,  to  lie  jmbli.shed  or  not  at  her  will 
and  discretion,  and,  in  the  event  of  her  death  in  my 
lifetime,  to  the  charge  and  control  of  William 
Thomas  Thornton,  on  condition  that  he  publi.^hes  tke 
.same  \\  ithin  two  years  of  my  dceea.se.  Aud  I  hereby 
declare  that  all  papers  and  materials  available  for  an 
account  of  my  life  are  in  the  possession  of  my  said  step- 
daugh.ter  and  of  her  onl)',  and  that  no  other  jierson  has 
such  knowledge  of  either  my  literary  or  pri\  atc  life  as 
woidd  qualify  hiia  or  her  to  write  my  biography."  In 
the  >-vent  of  Miss  Taylor  predeceasing  him,  he  nomi- 
ii;itr  s  ^1).  \V.  Tliia-nton  and  Mr.  W.  ICUis  as  his 
e.xeeutois,  aud  dis[io.ses  of  his  effects  as  follows  : — To 
members  of  his  wife's  family  and  his  owu  he  leaves 
legacies  to  the  amount  of  £9,000  ;  to  the  Society  foi  the 
Pievcntion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  £'iOO  ;  to  the  Land 
TeuureUeform  Association,  .£500;  to  any  oue  University 
in  Great  Biitain  or  Ireland  that  .shall  be  the  first  to 
olieu  its  degrees  to  women,  £3,000  ;  and  to  the  .same 
I'niversity  a  further  sum  of  £3,000  to  endow  seholar- 
thi]is  for  female  students  exclusively.  His  copyrights 
he  bei  jueaths  in  trust  to  Mr.  John  Morley,  to  be  applied 
in  aid  of  some  jieriodical  publication  which  shall  be 
open  to  the  expression  of  all  opinion.s,  and  which  shall 
have  all  its  articles  signed  with  tlie  names  of  the  writer.s. 
T'he  property  left  by  i\fr.  l^lill  is  sworn  under  £14,000. 


The  I/avips!ilrc.  Tdcyrnph  states  that  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke,  who  is  an  admiral  in  the  navy,  lies  at  Sid- 
nej- House,  Hanible,  near  Southampton,  in  a  precarious 
condition.  On  Wednesday  his  lordship  took  leave  of 
his  family  ;  and  though  sulisequently  somewliat  better 
liis  state  gives  rise  to  the  utmost  auxicty  aiuonc  his 
fi'ieadff 


GUNS  V.  ARMOUR  PLATINQ  . 
The  expense  of  guns  has  grown  to  a  prodigiouu  and 
scarcely  credible  amount,  but  then  one  of  these  guns 
will  go  a-s  far  as  fifty  of  the  old  fashion.  No  doubt,  it 
is  rather  startling  to  find  the  Woolwich  Infant  esti- 
mated only  as  a  [lOp  gun,  but  every  step  of  such  develop- 
ment brings  its  own  compen.satioii.  The  onlj'  questioh 
is,  wliether  tlic  race  between  guns  aud  ships  may  not, 
beforelong,  ac  piire  an  absurdity  and  be  given  up  al- 
together. It  really  seems  to  be  established  tluit  a  gun 
can  be  m,a<le  of  any  required  power,  and  it  ia  calcukted 
that  though  armour  may  not  be  capable  of  unlimited 
expansion,  an  unsinkable  raft  m.iy  be  iriiide  to  do  duty 
a.s  a  ship.  That  being  the  ca.se,  may  it  not  some  day 
be  asked  what  is  the  u.se  of  a  competition  withoiit  aa 
end,  and  what  the  advantage  of^irogres.sion  on  a  road 
which  leads  to  nothing  ? — Times. 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 
A  recent  article  in  the  Pall  MM  OazcUe  invited  its 
readers'  att<^ntion  to  the  resjifiusibihtie.s  with  which 
Great  Britain  was  eliarged  in  the  aire  of  her  vast  Co- 
lonial empire,  .and  of  her  dependenciesin  China,  Japan, 
Austi-alia,  etc.  The  writer  is  evidently  of  opinion  that 
England  has,  to  use  an  expressive  though  homely 
metaphor,  "too  many  irons  in  the  fire."  But  the  most 
onerous  of  all  her  obligations,  according  to  this  article, 
is  that  CMtupon  herbj'  her  self-assume<I  championship 
of  negro-enfranchisement  allover  the  world.  This  duty, 
argues  tho  writer,  should  clearly,  if  it  be  a  moial  duty 
incumbent  ujionany  commonwealth,  rest  primarily  with 
the  Americans,  .as  "  the  political  constitution  of  their 
country  has  the  freedom  of  the  negro  aud  liis  equality 
with  the  white  man  for  ita  present  biusia,  and  it  waa 
their  influence  which  unquestionably  kept  aUve  the 
Western  sla\'e  trade  when  Great  Britain  had  not  only 
abaiuloned  it  but  declared  war  upen  it.  Yet4.he  as- 
.sistance  whicti  the  Ameiican  Government  gives  in 
keeping  down  the  .slave  trade  consksts  in  little 
more  than  abstinence  from  actively  encour-aging  it." 
This  wiiter  see«is  to  forget  that  the  institution  of 
slavery  was  a  (lamaosa  luenxliUts  fi-om  Great  Britain  to 
the  United  States  ;  aud  that  although  the  Ameiican 
people  were  tiirdy  in  the  suppression  of  the  evil,  it 
atoned  in  the  end  for  its  fault  with  the  best  blood  of  ita 
sous  .shed  in  the  civil  war  of  which  slavery  was  the 
origin.  Then,  the  British  settlements  on  the  West 
Ctiast  of  Africa  were  all  founded  by  Great  Bribiin  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  traffic  in  human  flesh,  aud  in 
later  days  for  the  suppression  of  that  trade.  We  are 
now  paying  the  penalty  of  the  ciimes  committed  by 
former  generations  of  English  slave  dealers,  in  the  wars 
which  desolate  the  We.^t  Afiican  (!oiist,  and  in  the 
numbers  of  brave  men  who  peiish  annually,  in  ship 
and  barrack,  from  the  horrible  di.seases  with  which 
that  iiernieious  climate  abounds.  With  regard  to  the 
sui>pre.ssiou  of  the  slave  traffic  on  thebordcre  of  Egypt, 
in  which  the  Khedive,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Sir  Samuel  Baker,  is  now  engaged,  the  writer  casts  a 
doubt  on  the  sincerity  of  the  \'iceroy  of  Egypt  in  his 
endeavouisi  to  uproot  the  evil  there.  "  The  Khedive," 
he  says,  "  may  be  jileased  that  the  limits  of  his  pro- 
vince .should  be  advanced  to  the  verge  of  the  great 
African  lakes.  But  that  any  Mahommedan  Sovereign 
or  sub-Sovereign  should  really  detest  the  slave  trade 
because  it  contrilnites  to  the  maintenance  of  shivery 
is  oue  of  those  things  which  arc  believed  exclu- 
sively by  our  coiuitrymen  in  a  sentimental  fit." 
We  think  the  Khedive  has  given  immistiikeable 
proof  of  his  honest  intention  to  alxilish  slavery  in  his 
dimiin'^ons  bj'  his  emiiloymenl  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  to 
extirpate  the  promoters  of  the  traffic,  for  which 
he  is  to  reward  that  daring  adventurer  with  the 
title  of  pacha,  aud  a  s.  larj-  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  besides  his  expenses. 

JIiinDEU  BY  Italian,  Buiganps. — .The  SmtivHla 
Bi  csciaiia  .states  that  M.  Jullieu,  a  member  of  the  emi- 
nent jeweller's  firm  of  Paris,  has  just  been  murdered, 
near  Brescia,  by  three  brigands.  The  crime  w;w  per- 
petrated in  the  village  of  A.sola.  M.  Jullion,  who  had 
settled  there,  with  three  of  his  daught<'i-s,  oue  of  whom 
is  marrii3d  in  the  [ilace,  had  just  returned  home  in  the 
evening  froui  a  diive,  and  went  up  to  his  room  to  un- 
dress, when  three  strange  men,  who  entered  by  the 
window,  threw  themselves  on  him,  and  a  fearful  strug- 
gle ensued.  A  female  servant,  who  was  attracted  by 
the  noise,  was  thrown  downstairs,  but  her  ciies  for 
help  was  haird  by  the  ueiglibours,  who  hastened  by 
her  assistance.  The  unfortunate  gentleman  was  found 
to  be  liesnd.  The  ;issii.ssins  succeeded  in  effecting  their 
escape.  • 
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NATALIE. 

A  STORY  OF  A  FORTUNATE  ACCIDENT. 

"Natalie,"  said  Mrs.  Wilmot  Davenport,  "I  wish 
you  would  go  down  and  help  Jane.  If  you  would 
sprinkle  and  fold  the  clothes  for  her,  she  could  be  pre- 
|)aring  for  to-moiToVs  cooking.  We  have  promised 
I  don't  know  how  many  i^ies  and  cakes  for  the  picnic' 

The  girl  thus  addressed  was  a  sweet-faced,  pure- 
eyed  maiden  of  eighteen,  whose  tresses  of  golden 
brown  were  swept  back  from  a  brow  that  would  have 
fixed  the  attention  of  either  sculptor  or  painter,  and 
whose  quiet,  soul-born  beauty  awoke  the  adoration  of 
the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer  sense.  She  was  a  shade 
paler  than  she  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  there  wore 
occasional  drooprnga  of  the  eye,  and  ever  and  anon  the 
breath  came  heavier  than  was  its  wont,  as  though 
there  were  cares  and  aches  of  which  she  did  not  tell. 
She  had  been  engaged  in  reading,  and  aa  her  step- 
mother spoke  she  laid  aside  her  book,  and  tried  to 
smile  ;  but  the  smile  would  not  come. 

It  was  early  in  the  evening,  and  the  astral  lamp  was 
lighted  upon  the  centre-table  ;  and  upon  tht?  opposite 
side  of  the  table  from  Natalie  sat  another  young  liidy, 
of  about  the  same  age — a  young  lady  vei-y  finely 
dressed,  and  wearing  line  jewellery — ,  and  she  wa- 
quite  pretty,  too  ;  though  a  single  glance  would  havi' 
been  sufficient  to  show  an  ob.?erving,  experienced  mui; 
that  she  was  indebted  to  external,  rather  than  to  in 
temal,  blandishment.  This  young  lady  was  engaged 
upon  a  piece  of  delicate  crochet  work. 

The  lady  who  had  addressed  Natalie — Mrs.  Wilmot 
Davenport — was  of  middle-age,  and,  though  slightly 
over-dressed,  she  was  yet  very  lady-like  in  appearance. 
And  she  was  not  without  beautj'.  In  fact,  slie  must 
have  been  dazzling  in  her  youth  ;  though  those  who 
knev^  her  best  had  never  been  able  to  discover  any 
generous  warmth  of  heart  in  the  brightness  of  her 
IBmilea. 

Mrs.  Wilmot  Davenport  had  been  twice  mdowed. 
Her  first  husband  had  been  Chester  Bray  ;  and  to  her, 
an  this  union,  had  been  born  Juluv,  the  young  lady 
.just  desciibed.  Her  second  husband  was  a  lav/yer 
x£  distinction,  who  had  been  a  widower,  with 
.ian  only  child,  Natalie,  whom  we  have  first  inti-o- 
fluced  to  our  reader,  Natalie  and  Julia  Davenport 
were  brought  together  as  siirters  ;  and  as  sisters  they 
might  have  continued  truly  to  love  had  Wilmot  Daven- 
port continued  to  live.  But  Mr.  Daven[)ort  ditd 
within  five  years  of  his  second  marriage,  and  of  this 
union  no  children  were  begotten.  He  had  been  an 
open-handed,  generous  man — prodigal  when  led  thereto 
by  his  sympathies — and  at  his  death  he  left  not  a  great 
property.  Still  he  left  a-  comfortable  home  and  a 
small  sum  in  bank  ;  and  connected  with  the  home- 
stead vifere  sevei'al  acres  of  fine  land,  near  the  centre 
of  the  Tillage.  This  land  increased  gresitly  in  value 
after  Mr.  Davenport's  decease,  and  by  selling  oS"  por- 
tions of  it  the  \vidow  realized  sufficient  to  maintain 
herself  quite  respectably. 

As  was,  perhaps,  natural,  Mrs.  Davenport  was  par- 
tial to  her  own  daughter  ;  and  through  the  years  of 
her  second  widowhood  she  had  sought  to  make  a  lady 
of  Julia,  leaving  drudgery  to  Natalie.  And  now  that 
the  gii-ls  had  grown  up  she  eagerly  sought  to  gain  for 
her  own  daughter  an  eligible  match  ;  and  until  that  had 
been  accomplished  she  must  keep  Natilie  m  the  back 
ground — for,  whether  she  acknowledged  to  her.?elf  the 
fact  or  not,  the  impression  was  with  her  that  in  such 
attractions  as  spring  from  the  heart  and  mind  the  step- 
daughter was  superior. 

And  of  all  the  young  men  of  her  acquaintance  Dr. 
Edmund  Cooper  was  the  one  whom  she  would  secure 
if  she  coidd.  He  was  not  only  a  picture  of  manly 
fceauty,  based  upon  pei-fect  health  and  vigour,  but  he 
was  an  intellectual  maji,  rising  rapidly  in  his  profession, 
and  already  possessed  of  material  wealth. 

As  we  have  said,  NataUe  laid  aside  her  book,  and 
tried  in  vain  to  smile.  ■ 

"  You  see,"  continued  Mrs.  Davenport,  "  that  Julia 
is  buaf;    I  trust  you  will  go  cheerfully." 

Tears  started  to  Natalie's  eyes  at  this  ;  but  she 
turned  quickly  to  hide  them.  Busy  !  Had  not  she 
Jaeen  busy  aU  the  day  long  with  house-work,  whUe 
■J-tdia  had  been  at  the  piano  and  upon  the  street  ?  And 
jiow,  for  the  first  time  since  early  morning,  she  had 
Bat  down  to  rest.  But  she  did  not  speak  o*"  *'.iifl.  She 
went  away  to  the  kitchen,  where  Jane  -  uough 

her  blessed  companionship. 

"My  dear  child."  said  Mra.  Dsvenpcrt,  aimr  Natalie 


had  gone,  "  I  expect  Doctor  Cooper  hero  this  evening. 
I  saw  him  this  afternoon,  and  he  ttild  me  he  should 
drop  in  with  the  hope  of  securing  a  pai  tner  for  the 
picnic." 

"  Did  he  say  he  would  take  me  V  asked  '  ulia,  in  a 
flutter  of  pleasurable  excitement. 

"  No  —lie  mentioned  no  niune  ;  but  if  li  .tids  you 
here  alone  he  cannot  very  well  choose  anothei  .  " 

"  0!  I  am  .10  glad  yi;u  .sent  Natalia  away.  I  know 
she  would  like  to  catch  the  young  doctor." 

"I  am  governed  by  a  desire  for  your  good,  my  child," 
said  the  mother,  sentimentiilly;  "and  I  trust  you  will 
not  let  an  opportunity  pass  unimproved.  Doctor  Coo- 
per is  a  fine  j'uung  man." 

"  I  think  him  perfectly  sjilendid  !"  cried  Julia. 

"Then  look  to  him,  and  make  the  nm.^t  of  your 
chance.  There  is  no  need  that  we  should  conceal  our 
strategy  from  each  other.  For  more  than  a  month  I 
havehnaniiged  to  keep  Nafc.lie  out  of  his  way;  and  I 
know  that  he  begins  to  fee!  that  she  slights  him.  This 
evening's  events  may  seal  the  conquest'.  Look  3our 
very  sweetest,  my  child,  and  be  very,  very  careful  to 
seem  modest  and  retiring." 

And  shui  tly  after  this  Edmund  Cooper  arrived,  and 
^vas  usljcred  into  the  comfoi-table  little  dnv^viug-I■oom 
with  many  smiles  of  welcomi^  fi-om  the  mother  and 
with  a  very  shy  and  m<xlest  .s;",lutation  from  Julia.  He 
Avas  certa.inly  a  man  whom  :my  maiden  might  have 
been  proud  to  win.  One  of  the  chief  elements  of  his 
success  ;js  a  phy.sician  lay  in  the  gonial,  happy,  encou- 
raging .smile,  made  warm  au<i  infectious  by  the  impule 
of  a  great  and  good  heart,  which  so  ofteu  illumined  his 
handsome  f;ice. 

Dr.  Cooper  sat  down,  and  after  a  time  lie  inquired 
for  Natalie  ;  and  Mi-s.  Davenport  detected  th:it  his 
voice  was  a  shade  softer  as  ln^  pronounced  her  n.ime. 

"  NatiJie,"  she  said,  vfithoiit  the  least  c;itching  of 
breath  in  the  falsehood  she  was  .-ibout  to  utter,  "  is 
not  feeling  very  well,  and  has  retired," 

"  She  is  not  iU,  I  trus-t." 

"  0,  no."  And  the  step-mother  nodded  significantly 
as  she  added — "I  think  she  did  not  wish  to  see  com- 
pany." 

"  Then  she  was  expecting  callers?"  suggested  the 
doctor,  with  a  flutter  in  his  voice. 

"  I  had  remarked  that  you  would  call,"  answered 
Mrs.  Davenport,  with  strong  emphasis. 

Dr.  Cooper  was  left  to  draw  hi.^  own  conc]usioi;.= 
from  this  ;  and  when  he  remcnd)Ci\d  that  for  a  iiiouth 
past  Natidie  had  seemed  to  avoid  liim  in  tlic  same  i;ut- 
ting  manner,  thq  enforced  conclusion  was  by  no  iii.:aiis 
a  jileasant  one.  His  visit  was  not  jirolongcd  ;  and  yet, 
before  he  left,  he  ofierod  to  escort  Jidia  to  the  coinirig 
picnic.  He  had  told  IMi-s.  Davenport  that  he  was 
coming  for  a  partner,  and  to  go  away  nc>w  without 
BUfh  an  oficr  would  seem  a  t^light  upon  her  daughter, 
especially  ;is  they  liad  given  him  diitiuctiy  to  unrler- 
stiiud  that  Natahe  would  not  go.  Jidia  accepted  the 
proposal  very  gla<lly ;  and  sliorLly  afterwai-'ls  Dr. 
Cooper  took  his  leave. 

Meanwhile  Natalie  was  in  the  kitcheii  busily  enga.ged 
at  the  .sprinkling  or  folding  table,  while  Jane,  the  ser- 
vant, was  at  work  upon  the  pasti-y  for  the  coming  pic- 
nic. WLile  they  worked  old  Peter  came  in.  He  was 
the  gardener.  His  coc  stood  only  a  few  r.)dsaw;iy,  and 
he  cared  for  the  gardens  of  half  a  dozen  families.  He 
was  old  and  lame  ;  but  he  wiis  intelligent  and  faithful, 
and  flowers  were  his  beloved  children  which  he  nur- 
tured with  teuderest  cave  ajid  pride.  > 

Peter  lighted  his  pip6  and  smoked,  and  the  females 
chatted  pleasantly  with  him  m  they  worked.  Jane 
had  left  the  butteiy,  and  Wiis  engaged  in  frying  dough- 
nuts. 

"  Look  out  I"  said  Pete)',  whose  olfactories  were 
keen,  "  You'll  scoich  them  doughnuts  if  ye  an't  keer- 
fuL" 

And  he  spoke  not  without,  reason,  for  the  fat  ia  the 
frying  kettle  was  boiling  and  bubbling,  and  the  crisp 
cakes  were  certeinlj  burning.  In  her  haste  to  remove 
the  kettle  to  a  pMce  leas  exposed  to  the  fire  Jane  let 
the  bail  slip  in  her  hand,  and  in  her  effort  to  s-ave  it 
the  burning  fat  spilled  over  upon  both  of  her  arms, 
scalding  them  in  a  shocking  manner.  Both  Peter  and 
Nafcahe  sprang  to  her  assistance,  and  when  they  had 
borne  her  to  a  seat  the  old  man  decided  that  a 
physician  was  the  first  thing  to  be  sought.  Natalie 
suggested  the  calling  of  her  step-mother  ;  but  Peter's 
negative  was  prompt  and  emphatic. 

"  Goodness  mercy  I"  he  cried,  "  that  would  be  the 
worst  thing  ye  could  do.  She'd  go  crazy.  She  an't 
fit  to  help  in  such  a  work.  No,  no, — do  you  run  for  a 
doctor,  my  dear,  just  as  quick  as  ever  you  can.  I'd  go, 
but  my  poor  legs  are  dreadful  slow.  You  go,  and  I'll 
keep  the  cold  water  goin'  tiU  ths  doctor  co.mea." 


A  beseech  ing' wail  from  the  eufferingdomestie  started 
Natahe  into  action,  and  hastily  throwing  a  hglit  sc-arf 
over  her  he;,d,  she  hurried  out  Ijy  the  back  w:iy.  As 
she  gained  the  street  she  thought  which  doi^-er  should 
she  call.  Tliere  were  two  who  lived  not  far  away. 
Dr.  Cooper  was  the  be.st  ;  but  she  could  not  go  to  him. 
She  dared  net.  Her  heart  .sank  at  the  very  thought. 
He  hiul  avoid.,>d  her,  and  slighted  her  ;  and  a  gloom^ 
had  dropped  upon  her  Jife  in  the  withdrawing  of  his 
smile.  No,— .she  would  call  Dr.  Thomas, — and  with- 
th^it  Ihi.ught  she  sped  on. 

Presently,  iis  she  passed  within  the  glare  of  a  stieet 
lamp,  a  voice  sounded  in  her  ear. — She  had  ovcrUtken 
a  man  on  hf  r  way,  but  had  not  noticed  him  > 

"  Nat.vlii  !" 

She  stopped,  and  turned,  and  the  hand  of  Edmund 
C';iOj?er  was  laid  lightly  upon  hei'  arm. 

NataUe,  vvlvither  away  so  fast  ?  What  has  hap- 
pened ?" 

She  couldnotbut  tell  him;audwhen  .shehad  told  the 
story  of  the  accident  he  turned  about  to  accompany 
her  back. 

"  You  were  going  for  me  ?"  he  Siiid. 

"  I  had  thought  of  both  you  and  Doctor  Thomas," 
she  answered,  eva-sively. 

"  And  were  you  ciUed  up  from  yoiu-  bed  to  come 
upon  this  i.Trariil  '!" 

Natalie  li>ok<.-d  up  in  surprise. 

"  Called  op  from  my  bed  ?"  she  repeated. 

"Aye.    Ha4  3'on  not  retired?" 

"  No,  sir.  I  Wii-s  in  the  kitchen  at  work  when  the 
accident  hanpened." 

"  And  dit  I  your  stepmother  know  where  you  were  T' 

"  She  couKl  hardly  have  done  leas,  since  she  herself 
set  me  at  the  woi'k." 

"  Hold  on  !"  cried  Cooper,  greatly  excited.  But 
directly  he  added,  iu  a  more  rational  manner — "We 
ought  not  to  tarry  here.  We  aiu  t^dk  as  w<^go.  There 
may  be  other  suitci  ing  than  that  of  outward  scalds  ;uid 
bums.  Pardon  me,  Natalie — but  I  v.iillsufl'ernomoro 
for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  ,  Tell  uie — Have 
you,  of  your  own  accord,  during  these  last  few  wceLs, 
pur[ioscly  avoftled  me  ?" 

"  Never  1"  an;,wered  the  trembling  girl.  And  her 
look  showed  her  surprise  at  the  question. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  I  have  been  deceived  ?" 

"And  you,"  ventunxl  Nat;ilie,  urged  on  by  an  im- 
pulse which  would  not  bo  resti'ained — "  have  you  not 
;i,voided  me  ?" 

"  Avoided  you  ?" 

Dr.  Coop  or  stopped  full  \ipou  the  sidewalk,  and 
looked  full  into  his  companion's  face  ;  and  liy  tlio 
pale  starlight  he  could  sea  the  rich  moisture  in  lier 
eyes. 

"  Avoided  you  ?"  he  repeated.  "  Natalie,  T  begin 
to  fathom  the  mystery.  Eot,  ere  anoth^^  jiloi,  irja 
come  between  u:;,  answer  me  this.  If  you  know  that 
I  had  .sought  you  nnd  hnxl  been  denied — if  you  knew 
that  my  heart  had  been  all  your  own  through  thtse 
l.'iUg  !i.Tid  weary  weeks — if  you  knew  that  1  had. 
piayed  to  God  that  I  might  be  peraiitted  to  win  you 
for  my  own — if  you  knew  all  this  ? — 0  I  Ni.talic  !" 

With  a  smoth.^rcd  sob  she  sank  upon  his  bosom,, 
niui-muring  as  she  did  sc — 

"  0,  Edmund — it  wovild  be  heaven  !" 

"  And  you  will  nevev  avoid  me  ?" 

"  Never." 

"  You  v/Ul  be  mine,  and  go  with  me  through  life- 
my  wifo  ?" 
"  Yes  !" 

And  then  they  hurried  on,  and  found  the  sulTen'ng 
domestic  in  much  pain,  but  not  seviou.sly  injured.  Dr. 
Cooper  very  soon  made  her  comfortable,  and  pro- 
mised her  that  she  should  not  be  long  an  i!|>valid. 

As  for  the  occupants  of  the  diawihgroom,  they 
knew,  aa  soon  as  they  saw  tha  Doctor  and  Na- 
talia together,  that  their  game  was  lost.  Yet  Mrs. 
Wilmot  Davenport  was  vei'y  gracious  when,  in  an- 
.■^wer  to  Dr.  Cooper's  formal  i-equest  .she  gave  her  con- 
sent to  his  union  with  her  step-daughter  ;  and  she 
was  the  more  gracious  because  neither  the  Doctor  nor 
Natalie  had  suffered  a  hint  to  drojt  of  theh  knowledge 
of  her.plottiug  and  falsehood.  In  their  great  joy  they 
could  afford  to  forget  as  well  as  to  forgive. 

Choleba  in  Germany.^ — The  Paris  Avemr  National 
states  that  the  cholera  is  continuing  to  make  nume- 
rous victims  in  Germany.  The  places  which  have 
suffered  most  are  the  following  : — Kojnisberg, .  19th 
August,  42  cases,  16  deaths  ;  Magdeburg,  21st  August, 
77  cases,  39  deaths  ;  Stcudal,  20th  August,  14  deaths  ; 
Munich,  22nd  August,  81  cases,  10  deaths,  At  Berlin 
the  number  of  cases  reported  up  to  the  21st  of  Au- 
gust was  129,  90  of  which  proved  fatah 
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VANE  TEMPLE'S  LOYE  STORY. 


BY  MRS.  GEOEGE  SKELTON, 
Author  of  "  How  it  Camb  to  Pass." 


Chapter  III. — Charged. 
What  Augusta  would  have  done,  if  she  had  had 
time  to  think,  whether  she  would  have  fainted,  or 
rested  there  in  conscious  immobility,  or  fled  to  her 
own  room,  I  do  not  know.  A  necessity  was  upon  her 
to  hide  her  absence — to  hide  from  all  where  she 
had  been,  to  hide  it  for  ever,  except  from  one  only. 
She  rose  aad  3ed  swiftly  by  another  path,  the  men 
walked  slowly,  lingered  on  the  terrace;  entering 
by  a  side  door,  she  saw  their  shadows  thrown  across 
a  window.  When  they  entered  the  drawing-room 
they  found  Miss  Jliirchmont  seated  apart,  intent 
upon  a  book  ;  having  lost  the  happy  flush  she  had 
worn  earlier  in  the  evening,  looking  somewhat  pale 
indeed,  but  that  was  only  natural  after  all  the  ex- 
citement. 

Vane  went  and  placed  himself  beside  her, 
loverlike,  as  Max  had  said.  But  she  seemed 
languid,  and  not  much  inclined  to  respond — too 
intent  upon  her  book,  in  fact.  So  that  presently 
there  was  sUonce  between  them. 

But  when  he  went  away  she  neked  him  to  come 
early  €fee  nest  morning,  withoi^it  fail. 

Stooping,  he  whispered,  "My  darling!  as  if  I 
could  fail." 

She  drew  herself  a  little  back  and  smiled  a  smile 
that  rather  puzzled  him — but  she  said  only, 

"  Be  sure  you  don't — for  I  shall  be  looking  for 
you  iinsiously" — and  smiled  again.  And  again  he 
said,  "  My  darhng  !" 

Early  as  Vane  arrived  the  next  morning — he  made 
a  most  ridiculous  brefukfast  at  eight  o'clock,  having 
no  intention  of  shirking  any  of  his  duties — 
Augusta  was  in  the  broad  walk  before  the 
house,  ready  to  greet  him.  Throwing  his  reins  to 
a  groom  who  ran  up,  he  dismounted  and  joined  her, 
as  lie  did  so  casting  a  rapid  glance  along  the  front 
of  the  house.  "  Good  morning,"  she  said,  and 
again  that  singular  smile  flitted  across  her  face. 
"You  are  right,  it  would  not  do  at  all — there  is 
sure  to  be  some  one  at  some  of  the  windo  vs." 
And  Vane  Temple,  though  by  no  means  given  to 
that  sensation,  felt  awkward,  for  he  had  in  ti'uth 
been  thinking  whether  he  might,  or  might  not, 
venture  on  a  lover's  caress. 

^'  You  divine  me  quite,  Angusta,"  he  said, 
"b-lter  in  fact  than  I  should  have  expected." 

But  she  did  not  blush.  He  stood  fhere  flicking 
idly  at  his  boot,  and  looking  to  an  unusual  degree 
impassive. 

"  Will  you  come  into  the  garden,"  she  said,  and 
looked  up,  still  smiling,  into  his  face.  For  all  an- 
swer he  walked  on.  But  his  t;  ought  wa  "  By 
Jove  !  To  ask  a  fellow  to  go  where  there  are  no 
windows  !"  He  looked  at  Av.gnsta  somewhat  curi- 
ously, and  any  moderate  desire  he  might  have  had 
for  the  caress  in  question  altogether  disappeared. 

Augusta  lhoi:ght  herself  strong  and  brave  and 
cool — s!;e  was  bitter,  angiy,  and  weak — and  very 
sorely  wounded.  As  they  neared  the  arbour  she 
felt  herself  tremble  very  much;  and  even  ha-d  she 
not  meant  to  stay  there  must  perforce  have  found 
a  seat  somewhere. 

Vane  did  not  much  fancy  coming  to  the  arbour, 
he  hadafceling  of  guiltiness  about  it,  and  proposed 
turning  off  into  another  walk,  but  Augusta  "  pre- 
ferred the  arbour." 

So  they  sat  in  the  arbour,  not  very  near  each 
other,  almost  opposite  in  fact,  while  Augusta 
found  herself  trerabb'ng  more  and  more ;  and  instead 
of  confounding  Vane  with  a  torrent  of  contempt 
and  reproach,  had  great  di)3iculty  in  utterance  of 
any  kind.  It  was  one  thing  to  rehearse  the  scene 
alone,  quite  another  to  begin  to  speak  with  his 
easy,  powerful  figure  facing  her,  and  his  eyes  ex- 
pressing a  sort  of  languid  surprise,  looking  at  her 
questioningly. 

Y^hirt  she  finally  said,  and  that  in  a  trembling 
voice,  was, 

"  You  were  here,  last  evening." 

A  sudden  shock  of  dismay  seized  him — passed 
almost  as  quickly — she  had  heard  of  his  being  out 
— was  perhaps  oCended  at  his  leaving  her  so  long. 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  perhaps  too  long,  considering 

'iixQ  n  ttr ftillt  i  "in  n  I—" 


Her  voice  was  steadier  as  she  broke  in, 

"  With  your  friend.  Captain  Staunton." 

"  Ah !  I  thought  so,"  he  reflected,  "  jealous." 
And  he  said,  "  Well  you  see,  we  have  been  great 
allies,  Max  and  I ;  but  now  he'll  have  to  " 

Again  Miss  Marchmont  interrupted. 

"  You  and  Captain  Staunton  were  here.  I  was 
on  the  seat  behind  the  arbour." 

Vane  laid  the  hand  that  had  been  toying  with 
his  whip  on  his  knee,  and  kept  still,  only  that  the  ex- 
pression of  his  eyes  changed  to  a  hard  impenetra- 
bility, and  he  leaned  slightly  towards  her  as  he 
said, 

"  When  Max  and  I  were  here  last  evening  you 
were  sitting  behind  the  arbour  ? " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "do  you  not  understand?"  and 
there  was  a  ring  of  great  scorn  in  her  voice,  "  on 
the  seat  where  ■^ve  sat  so  long  in  the  morning — you 
and  I,  Captain  Temple." 

He  knew  how  he  had  looked  and  talked  on  that 
seat  in  the  morning — how  he  had  talked  to  Max  in 
the  evening.  And  he  was  punished.  To  say  that 
he  would  have  given  his  life  to  undo  what  was  done 
would  be  to  say  little.  He  knew  how  he  must  look 
to  those  p  ii'e,  true  eyes  Cxrd  on  him  now  in  open 
scovn — and  sa'  th  re  shamed,  saying  nothing,  as 
utterly  at  a  loss  for  words  or  matter  as  the  veriest 
tyro. 

Another  idea  crossed  Augusta's  mind.  "  You 
think  it  was  not  honourable  to  sit  there  and  listen  ? 
But  I  did  not  know — I  never  thought  when  you 
came  up — aud  afterwards  I  could  not  move  ;  besides 
T  did  not  wish  to  let  Captain  Staunton — but  what 
does  it  matter  ?  Wherefore  excuse  or  explain  to 
you!  We  will,  if  you  please,"  growing  heated  a 
she  went  on,  at  that  uncomfortable  thought  of 
having  played  the  listener,  "  consider  that  it  was 
most  dishonourable — still,  I  was  there." 

"Augusta — " 

"Pardon  me.  Captain  Temple;  that  title  is 
reserved  for  my  friends." 

"Very  well.  Miss  Marchmont;  I  do  not  wonder ;  I 
do  not  in  any  way  blame  you ;  I  can  only  express 
the  most  immense  regret  — "  and  he  paused. 

'•  I  am  listening.  What  is  it  that  you  so  much 
regret  ?  That  I  should  have  been  happy  enough  to 
hear  your  true  sentiments,  and  so  have  a  few  hours 
instead  of  a  life-time  of  misery?  Or  perlaps  that 
I  so  far  forgot  myself  as  to  listen  — " 

"Miss  Marchmont,  I  am  not  without  honour, 
though  in  your  eyes  I  may  seem  to  be  so.  Allow 
me  to  say  that  I  am  fully  aware  that  a  dishonour- 
able act  would  be  impossibSe  to  you.  I  do  bitterly 
regret  that  you  should  have  heard  what  was  meant 
for  Max  only.  I  also  regret  that  petulant  folly 
should  ever  have  led  me  to  speak  in  a  manner  so 
uniustiilable  of  one  whom  I  esteem  most  highly — 
and  love." 

As  be  said  the  last  word  his  voice  dropped  very 
k)w,  and  his  eyes,  instead  of  seeking  hers,  were 
bent  to  the  ground. 

Angusta  laughed ;  a  laugh  of  great  scorn  and  in- 
credulity. Then  said  quickly,  "  pardon  me,  I  forgot 
tha.t  the  noise  might  annoy  you/ — and  you  forget  a 
little,  I  think ; — who  is  insipid,  rustic,  a  little  loud, 
has  a  tendency  to  jump,  is  a  girl  like  other  girls, 
whom  you  asked  to  marry  you  because  the  Admiral 
wished  it,  because  you  knew  you  must  marry  some 
tixne ;  but  whom  you  would  not  have  asked  even 
with  these  inducements  if  you  had  seen  the  thing 
close  ? 

"  You  recollect  Captain  Temple  ?  This  is  your  por- 
trait of  the  lady  whom  you  so  highly  esteem — and 
love  !" 

"  '\^'hat  can  I  say  ?    How  make  you  understand  ?" 

"  0,  I  imderstand— perfectly,  I  think  ;  aud  I  should 
like  you  to  understand,  I  oau  tell  it  you  nmo.  To 
know  that  this  ignorant  rustic,  this  insipid  insignifi- 
cant country  girl,  loved  you  with  a  love  that  would 
have  done  and  borne  all  things  for  j'our  sake — gladly  ; 
that  would  have  found  all  her  happiness  iu  your  pre- 
sence, all  her  joy  in  your  joy,  all  her  pleasure  in  doing 
your  mil — she  loved  you  so.  Because  you  were  to  her 
all  that  is  noble  and  manly  and  tender  and  good.  A 
hero,  wanting  only  great  deeds  to  do  them.  A  true 
gentleman  saM  peur  et  sans  repi'oclte.  This  is  wh".t  T 
loved,  Captain  Temple.  This  is  the  love  you  h.  .j 
found  wearisome  and  despicable — and  have  thrown 
away." 

The  scorn,  truth,  passion  ;  the  flashing  eyes  and 
ringing  voice  strack  home,  and  moved  Vane  Temple  as 
never  in  his  Ufe  he  had  been  moved  before.  Ho  stood 
up  aud  spoke.  j 


"  Keep  it,  thi«  love — and  I  will  give  you  love  for 
love — keep  it,  tliatl  may  grow  up  to  it." 

'•  It  does  not  exist,  Capfc  ij  'J'cmple."  she  said,  rising 
akio,  with  a  superb  smile,  "there  is  no  such  tiling.  The 
gentleman  I  saw  did  not  es.i.,t— all  has  crumbled  into 
dust  together." 

C^aptaiu  Temple's  voice  w;is  very  low  when  he 
spoke  agaiu.  "  I  almo.  t  think  he'  does  exist,  this 
gentleman,  though  a  good  deal  covered  and  choked 
with  various  rubbish,  perl  aps.  I  think  the  keen, 
pure  eyes  have  pierced  the  i  ubbish  and  seen  what 
viight  be.  What  shall  be.  I  thank  you  for  your 
it:eal.  Miss  Marchmont.  When  I  am  that  man  I 
shall  come  to  ask  i»gain  the  loveyou  have  painted." 

Her  heart  t  hrilled  to  the  deep,  earnest  tones— 
ah  !  but  she  loved  him  yet !  loved  him  with  all  \ 
that  sore,  quivering,  miserable  heart;  would  f ain ^ 
have  fallen  upon  his  neck  and  wept  there,  and  com- 
forted him  with  love  and  sweet  words — bare  been 
there  comforted.  But  she  did  not  dare.  An  in- 
stinct of  sense  and  reason  restrained  her— she 
must  not  again  be  lightly  won.  Scarcely  a  moment, 
and  she  said, 

"Not  so.  Captain  Temple.  You  are  entirely 
free.  No  fancied  tie  of  honour  shall  press  upon 
your  future.    ^Ve  part  to-day,  finally." 

"As  you  will.-  V/ords  now  make  little  difference. 
We  part — as  you  say,  finally.  WiU  you  not  wish 
me  God  speed,  Augusta  ?  " 

"  O,  Vane,  you  break  my  heart !  Good  bye,  and 
God  bless  j  ou." 

"  My  darling,"  and  he  took  her  into  his  arms  and 
kissed  her,  "  good  bye.  But  be  very  sure  that  I 
shall  come  back — and,  Augusta,"  and  he  put  her 
back  a  little  and  looked  into  her  eyes,  "  be  sure  also 
that  you  are  to  me  now  most  precious.  As  yea 
would  be  loved,  I  love  you — upon  my  honour.  Yon 
believe  ?  Then,  Augusta,  my  love,  good-bye." 
Once  more  he  strained  her  to  his  breast,  then 
went  away  quickly. 

And  Augusta  stayed  where  she  was,  and  wept 
bitterly. 

(To  be  continued. 


STATLSTICS  OF  PARIS. 
The  Bulletin  de  Statistique  Mmncipale  has  at  length, 
got  over  the  difficulties  of  the  two  eventful  years 
1870-71,  aud  is  only  about  a  year  behind  time  now 
Its  number  of  September,  1872,  which  has  just  ap- 
peared,  is  not  without  interest.  We  find  1,200  lirtha 
registered  against  1,729  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
the  preceding  year,  a  difference  it  is  not  easy  to  ac- 
count for  except,  perhaps,  by  the  transportation  of 
condemned  Communists.  The  faUing-off  in  marriages, 
1,7-11  again.st  1,966,  is  still  more  inexplicable,  unless, 
which  we  are  unwilUng  to  admit,  it  be  a  symptom 
of  the  decline  of  general  prosperity.  If  so,  it  ia  some 
consolation  to  find  there  has  been  a  similar  decrease  in 
the  item  of  death,?,  viz.,  3,407  against  3,522  in  Sep- 
tember, 1871.  The  disproportion  between  births  and 
deaths  in  both  cases  is  enormoui?,  but  seems  to  be  a 
peculiar  feature  of  the  month  iu  question,  since  it  does 
not  hold  good  for  the  year,  there  being  48,085  births 
and  40.049  deaths  registered  duiing  the  whole  twelve- 
month, showing  an  increase  of  8,036  in  the  popula- 
tion,  irrespective  of  immigration.  Can  this  privilege 
which  September  seems  to  possess  be  owing  to  the  ge- 
neral exodus  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  country  ?  This 
appears  to  be  the  only  possible  explanation.  As  to  lon- 
gevity, one  death  is  recorded  at  the  age  of  99,  another 
at  that  of  98,  and  a  third  at  97.  All  these  three  were 
females.  One  death  is  besides  recorded  for  each  of  the 
following  ages  :  96,  95,  92,  and  91  ;  the  majority  be- 
long to  the  fair  sex.  At  90  there  were  two;  at  89,  seven; 
at  88,  thi-ee  ;  at  87,  two  ;  at  86,  sis  ;  at  85,  six  ;  and 
at  84,  seventeen.  This  is  certainly  a  very  fair  show 
of  extreme  old  age,  and  a  much  Ijrger  one  than  it  has 
yet  been  our  lot  to  record  since  the  BtdUtin  has  re- 
sumed its  publication.  The  reigning  mortal  disorders 
were,  as  usual,  consumption,  625 ;  debility  in  new-bora 
infants,  153  ;  enteritis,  276  ;  dianho^a,  272  ;  and  apo- 
plexy, 154.  The  avei'age  temperature  of  the  month, 
was  16  deg.  centigrade  ;  the  highest  was  22  deg.,  the 
lowest  11  deg.  Average  reading  of  the  barometer^ 
574  millimetres. 


It  is  announced  that  from  the  1st  of  September  a 
sleeping  carriage  will  be  attached  to  the  down  Scotch 
express  train  which  leaves  lung's-cross  at  8.30  p.m., 
and  to  the  up  express  train  which  leaves  Gla-^S'''' 
9  p.m.  and  lidiuburgh  at  10,30  ^.la 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


AMEraCAN  PARAGRAPHISTS. 
Americiinparagraphists,  having  pi  e*^.ty  well  exhausted 
•thcr  t«i>ic3,  have  goue  iu  this  seiiaou  on  a  large  scale 
for  the  marvellous  in  fish  and  reptiles.  There  is  not 
much  to  excite  in  the  dozen  narratives  of  encounters 
with  sharks  and  lobster  farming  and  strange  monsters 
of  the  deep  which  appear  simultaneously  in  as  many 
papers.  Somewhat  fresher  iu  idea  and  recital  is  the 
"  rather  singuUii-  bat  well  authenticated"  story  which 
reaches  the  Mootgomery  Advertiser  from  Baker  County 
eoncerning  the  queer  conduct  of  a  large  alligator  which 
inhabited  a  large  pond  on  the  estate  of  a  Colonel 
Hughes,  residing  in  the  above  named  city.  A  gentle- 
man was  going  to  the  saw-mill,  with  one  or  more  logs 
drawn  by  oxen,  when  he  was  attacked  en  rovtehy  one 
of  the  many  alligators  which,  it  seems,  inhabit  that 
curiou>  spot.  The  gentleman,  who  was  a  plucky  fel- 
low, showed  fight,  ajid,  as  an  earnest  of  his  hostilr; 
purpose,  threw  a  pole-axe  at  his  alligatorship,  which 
the  latter  disposed  of  as  a  hungry  man  would  dispose 
of  a  choice  .sandwich.  In  plain  English,  he  swallowed 
it;  and  then,  as  an  earnest  of  what  he  proposed  to  do, 
went  for  his  assailant,  who,  fearing  that  he  might  fol- 
low the  axe  if  he  remained,  fled  for  dear  life.  The 
alUgator  then  attacked  the  oxen,  and  had  succeeded 
in  killuig  one,  when  the  gentleman,  having 
secured  reinforcements,  returned  to  the  assault.  An 
immethatc  attack  ensued,  which  resulted,  after  much 
effort,  iu  the  death  of  the  amphibious  brute.  It  mea- 
sured 7  fcetiu  length,  and  v.'as  regarded  as  a  fe;i,rful  ob- 
ject even  iu  death.  This  is  one  substitute  for  the 
enormous  gooseberry,  and  splendid  meteor  of  the  old 
ountry  pres.s.  Another  alternative  is  being  extensively 
used,  snakes  being  the  heroes  in  this  species  of  chronicle, 
which  is,  however,  so  worked  upon  that  it  is  to  be 
Feared  the  public  taste  will  be  soon  cloyed  with  very 
repletion  of  wonderful  stories.  The  subject  of  one  of 
these  tales  sports  the  merry  day  away  in  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  is  beautifully  formed  for  a  sailor,  having  a 
natural  hood  on  the  back  part  of  his  head  with  a  cape 
to  keep  the  rain  ofi".  He  has  likewise  a  very  broad 
mouth,  and  smiles  engagingly  \ipon  the  bystanders,  as 
if  to  say,  Approach,  O  breakfast."  The  other 
snake  is  a  Southern  one,  of  an  amiable  temper.  A 
gentleman,  while  lately  employed  iu  gathering  the 
plea-sant  raspbeiTy,  became  fatigued  and  sat 
himself  down  upon  what  he  supposed 
was  a  log.  To  his  dismay,  he  im- 
mediately began  moving  down  hill,  aud  presently 
found  that  he  was  seated  on  the  back  of  an  immense 
snake,  sixty  feet  long,  and  corpulent  in  proportion. 
He  arose  directly  and  gracefully  retired.  Five  or  six 
hundred  years  ago  adventures  and  sights  of  this  kind 
were  found  or  believed  to  be  found  in  Europe,  as  is 
plain  from  the  many  legends  still  extant.  But  nothing 
shows  the  extent  to  which  we  have  aged  so  forcibly  a.s 
the  thoroughness  with  which  we  have  outhved  all  no- 
velties and  lost  all  excitements  of  this  kind.  In  Ame- 
rica, on  the  other  hand,  the  freshness  of  the  young 
world  still  survives,  aud  it  would  scarcely  surprise  us  to 
find  one  of  these  mornings  the  grand  passage  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  or  even  of  Theseus  and  the 
Minotaur,  re-enacted  in  say  Baker  County,  or  by  the 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  or,  what  is  the  |ame  thing, 
in  the  columns  of  a  western  daily. 


ANOTHER  AMERICAN  ! 
We  gave  a  few  days  since  a  serpent  story  from  the 
United  States.  They  have  goue  from  opliidians  to 
skeletons,  aud  have  produced  a  very  creditable  ■'  yai-n" 
in  this  walk  of  paragraph-fiction.  All  readers  will  re- 
member the  weird  Welsh  legend  of  Owen  Glendower 
and  the  rival  with  whom  he  fought,  and  whose  body, 
clad  in  armour  as  he  fell,  was  hid  by  the  victorious 
champion  in  the  oak  tree  which,  long  years  after,  be- 
ing .split  by  a  lightning  bolt,  fell  asunder,  and  exposed 
the  skeleton  of  the  slaughtered  man.  The  American 
jouruahst,  with  some  ingenuity,  evades  the  lightning, 
and  substitutes  the  agency  of  a  hm-ricane.  This  wind, 
we  are  tokl,  tore  down  a  number  of  old  trees  in  the 
Miami  Valley —fine  spot,  where  it  would  be  hardto  hunt 
a  Ke  to  earth  !  Among  these  the  old  oak — nothing  like 
your  old  oak  for  a  tragic  romance  of  this  kind. 
The  owner  of  the  property,  a  Mr.  Rogers,  on  examin- 
ing the  extent  of  the  damage  done  by  the  storm,  dis- 
coverecl  in  the  hoUow  of  a  fallen  oak  a  human  skele- 
ton, with  some  brass  buttons  ^nd  shreds  of  clothing 
and,  among  other  things,  a  pocket-book  with  a  number 
,pf  papers.   A  communicrttioa      the  Mimi  Gounty 


Democrat  says  the  man's  name,  as  gathered  from  the 
papers,  was  Roger  Vanderburg,  a  native  of  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary  army. 
He  was  an  aide  to  Washington  during  the  retreat 
across  the  Jerseys,  and  served  a  time  in  Arntld'a 
headquarters  at  West  Point.  In  1791  he  marclied 
with  St.  Clair  against  the  North- Western  Indiaus, 
and  iu  the  famous  outbieak  of  th;Tt  general  on  the 
Wabaih,  November  3  of  the  same  year  just  written, 
he  was  v.'ounded  and  captured.  But  while  being 
conveyed  to  the  Indian  town  at  Upper  Piqua,  he 
eflected  his  escape,  but  found  himself  hard  pres -ed 
by  his  savage  foes.  He  saw  the  hollow  in  the 
oak,  and,  despite  the  mangled  arm,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  beech  that  grew  beside  the  giant  then,  he 
gained  the  haven  and  dropped  therein.  Then  c;ime 
a  fearful  discovery.  He  !i /d  miscalcvilated  the  depth 
of  the  hollow,  and  then'  -was  no  escape.  Oh,  the  story 
told  by  the  diary  of  the  oak's  despairing  prisoner  ! 
Here  is  one  entry  in  the  duiry  : — "  Nov.  10.— Five 
days  without /oorf.  V\l)en  I  sleep' I  dream  of  luscious 
fruits  and  f.nwuiy  streams  !  The  stars  lanAjh  at  my 
misery  !  It  is  fcuowing  now.  I  fieeze  while  I  starve. 
God  pity  me."  The  italicised  words  were  supplied  )>y 
Mr.  Rogers,  as  the  trembling  hand  ofttimes  refused  to 
indite  plainly.  The  entries  covered  a  period  of  eleven 
days,  aud  ia  di.sjointed  sentences  is  told  the  story  of 
St.  Clair's  defeat.  Mr.  Rogers  has  written  to  Lan- 
caster to  ascertain  if  any  descendants  of  the  ill-fated 
captain  live  ;  it  so,  th<  y  shall  hiive  his  bones. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In  the  new  municipality  of  Matlrid  there  are  23 
shopkeepers. 

Di.sturbanoes  have  occurred  at  Fiji.  The  reb  ls 
have  killed  two  settlers  and  wounded  several  others. 

The  Gioh:  is  able  to  contradict  the  rumour  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Merry,  M.P.,  who  is  in  excellent  health. 

Galiijnaiii  says  thut  hopes  are  now  entertained  of 
Dr.  Nekton's  recovery. 

The  King  of  Saxony  is  rapidly  recoveiing  his 
health. 

The  Lancet  declares  that  it  has  not  received  any 
report  of  the  ocoiirrence  of  a  case  of  cholera  in  Engbnid. 

The  Bolton  shoemakers,  numbering  one  hundr  -d 
and  twenty,  have  struck  work  for  an  advance  of  10 
per  cent. 

The  Wexford  Cattle  Show  will  be  held  on  the  8th  of 
September,  and  that  of  the  Kildare  Agricultural 
Society  on  the  1 7th. 

The  "  City  of  London"  lione.=!s  in  Bostock  and 
Womln\  ell's  menagene  has  given  birth  to  four  cubs  at 
Kinross. 

A  youth  named  Green  was  struck  dead  by  light- 
ning on  Monday  evening  at  Bittern,  near  Southhamp- 
ton.   He  was  from  London  on  a  visit. 

AV.  M.  Lomasney  ("Captain  Maekey")  has  ceased  his 
connection  with  the  }Ye.sleni  Catholic,  which  has  be- 
come a  good  paper  under  his  management. 

The  Bishop  of  Aire  has  iuvited  the  clergy  and  faith- 
ful of  his  diocese  to  join  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  Baglore,  the  birthplace  of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Two  frescoes  by  Raffaelle,  carefully  removed  from 
the  walls  of  an  Italian  monastery,  were  recently  sold  in 
Paris  at  auction  for  10,000^. 

There  are  thirty-four  Catholic  churches  in  Brooklyn, 
most  of  which,  as  well  as  the  schools  and  religious  in- 
stitutions attached,  have  sp.rung  up  within  the  last  fif- 
teen years.  • 

Monsignor  MermUlod  has  appealed  to  the  Federal 
Assembly  against  his  expulsion  from  Switzerland,  and 
asks  for  a  tei  mination  of  his  illegal  exile  from  his 
birth  place  and  proper  home. 

The  "  Catholic  youth  of  Bologna"  have  presented  a 
medal  of  honour  to  the  Abbe  Marghotti,  the  distin- 
guished editor  of  the  Unita  Cattolica,  on  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  his  journalistic  career. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Retired  Commander 
Alexander  Galloway,  one  of  the  s<.irvivors  of  Trafalgar. 
He  entered  the  navy  in  180O  as  a  boy  on  board  the 
To'paze  frigate. 

Three  milkmen  were  prosecuted  at  the  Southwark 
Police-coui-t  on  Wednesday  for  adding  water  to  their 
milk.  Each  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  £5  aud  the 
costs. 

The  Scotsman  states  that  the  herring  fishing  on  the 
east  coast  was  moderately  good  during  last  week,  and 
the  average  is  still  far  above  that  of  ordinary  years  at 
most  ports. 

A  coach  accident  has  occurred  near  Lynton.  The 
railway  company's  coach  from  Ilfracombe  to  Williton 
was  overtmned  going  down  a  steep  liill.    One  pf  the 


passengers  had  his  leg  broken,  and  others  received 
serious  injuries. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  permanent  gallery  of  pic- 
tures aud  valuable  objects  in  Liverpool,  at  a  cost  of 
15,000^. 

An  immense  and  splendid  wheat  crop  is  now  nearly 
harvested  in  Nebraska.  The  weather  could  not  be 
more  pi'opitious.  The  Indian  corn  crop  promises  first 
rate,  never  better." 

Notice  has  been  posted  in  the  Stock  Exchange, 
Loudon,  that  the  West  Inilia  aud  Panama  cable  has 
been  picked  up  betw  een  Jamaica  and  Colon  in  1,700 
fathoms. 

The  British  Medical  Jjuriial's  special  correspondent 
with  the  troops  at  Cannock  Chase  rei)orts  that  the 
sickuess  has  been  slight  notwithstanding  the  past 
weather. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cowan  and  four  other  members  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  £25,000  the'  Elswitik  Hall  estate,  and  have 
thrown  it  open  to  the  public  as  a  free  park. 

The  Glasgow  Iltrahl  says  that  the  police  of  that  city 
have  agreed  to  accept  the  increased  wages  ofl'ered  to 
them,  though  their  full  demands  have  not  been  con- 
ceded.   There  will,  therefore,  be  no  strike. 

Some  excitement  has  been  raised  in  Vienna  among 
the  English  exhibitors  by  the  refusal  of  a  firm  to 
receive  the  medal  of  merit  awarded  for  its  exhibit, 
on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  does  not 
do  it  justice. 

The  paviours  of  Loudon  have  resolved  to  .start  Alfred 
Armstrong  Walton  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  as  a  trades' 
union  camlidate  for  Parliament  at  the  next  general 
election.  The  miners  aud  other  trada  associations  are 
jireparing  for  similar  acti-->ii. 

Messrs.  A.  B.  Fleming  and  Company,  of  Leith  and 
Granton,  the  celebrated  printing  ink  manutactm'ers — 
and  with  whose  ink  the  A.. //y  i'f.spaicA  is  printed — 
have,  for  the  third  time,  outaine.l  the  highest  prize 
medal  in  the  competition  at"  the  l^niversal  Exhibitions, 
Paris,  New  York,  and  now  at  Vienna. 

The  London  correspontlent  of  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian says — "  Baron  Ivlartiu,  v.  hose  retirement  has  been 
spoken  of,  hopes  that,  at  tlie  end  of  the  long  vacation, 
his  hearing  and  general  strength  maj'  bo  so  much  im- 
proved as  to  render  such  a  step  unnecessary." 

The  Limerick  rural  dispea;.ary  doctors  held  a  meet- 
ing recently,  and  resolved  to  seek  an  increase  in 
their  salaries  of  £50  a  yeai',  that  salary  being  totally 
inadequate  payment  for  the  constant  and  severe  duties 
they  have  to  perform. 

According  to  Mr  Glashcr,  last  week  was  colder  by 
0'8  than  the  corresponding  Vv'eek  of  the  past  50  years. 
Tbe  temperature  varied  lY^'Ui  74'7,  the  maximum  in 
the  .shade,  to  49"1,  the  nigl.i  :ijiu!mum.  The  mean  of 
the  week  was  GO'6.  The  three  days'  rainfall  registered 
during  the  week  amounted  to  '65  of  an  inch,  but  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  fell  on  Monday. 

An  English  gentleman  1k'",  recently  discovered  near 
the  Wells  of  Moses,  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  remains  of 
ironworks  so  vast  that  they  must  have  employed  thou- 
sands of  workmen.  Near  the  works  aie  to  be  found 
the  ruius  of  a  temple,  and  ot  a  barracks  for  the  soldiers 
protecting  or  keeping  the  workmen  in  order.  These 
woi-ks  are  supposed  to  be  at  least  three  thousand  years 
old. 

At  the  close  of  the  renew.d  of  publicans'  licenses  at 
Liverpool  on  Thur.sday,  Jlr.  Edward  AVhitiey,  the 
chairman  of  the  bench,  said  that  the  magistrates  were 
gratified  to  find  that  out  of  the  1,922  licensed  victual- 
lers in  the  borough  there  were  only  ten  or  twelve 
against  whom  there  had  been  any  convictions  during 
the  past  year. 

The  CRors  in  L.\ncashirk. — The  Manchester  Even- 
ing '^cws  on  Wednesday  publishes  grave  intelligence 
respecting  the  wheat  crop  in  south-west  Lancashire. 
In  the  district  around  Ormskiik  the  farmers  have  suf- 
fered seriously,  the  long-continued  wet  weather  having 
prevented  them  gathering  iu  their  crops,  which  were  , 
cut  many  weeks  ago.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
grain  has  sprouted,  to  the  gi  cvA  loss  of  owners.  The 
recent  thunder  and  rain  did  a  lditional  damage. 

Salmois'  FisHrNO. — The  Derby  Mercury  states  that 
the  salmon  fisheries  in  that  district  have  improved 
wonderfully  since  the  passing  of  the  Salmon  Fisheries 
Act.  The  nets  of  the  Countess  of  Loudoun,  which, 
were  shot  in  the  Shardlow  waters  last  Thursday, 
brought  upwards  of  ninety  pounds  of  prime  salmon 
at  the  first  draw,  and  this  is  by''\io  means  an  excep- 
tional case.  It  is  evident  that  the  eflorts  of  the  Trent 
Fishery  Board  to  preserve  fi;-h  have  been  successful, 
and  Trent  anglers  have  had  more  than  asual  .sport  this 
year,  the  salmon  licences  taken  out  having  beenlargely 
in  excess  of  previous  vcara. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Antoine,  the  French  Butlkb. 
Sii-  Pieva  Dai  ville  iliJ  not  sleep  that  night  in  his  pro- 
per bed  chamber.     He  aluuk  down  to  a  remote  room 
*a  the  ground  floor,  which  wag  dignified  with  the 
lame  of  "  The  Libmry,"  and  furnished  with  books, 
with  tables  and  cl;  drs  and  hoo!<- cases  and  what- 
tota,  by  tlie  npliolstv  r  r.    There  was  a  goodly  show 
>f  bookd  behind  the  i.i  ite  glass,  it  is  true  ;  bu  Sir 
?iers  had  nev.-r  lot>!v  d,  and  was  not  likely  to  l')o\t 
many  of  them,  beyond  the  gilt  lettering  on  their 
Kicks. 

The  room  was  cosily  furnished,  however,  and  would 
,4ave  been  a  paradise  to  a  struggling  man  of  let  era. 
rherc  was  tlie  large  leather  covered  library  table,  tha 
Well-stutl'e.l  low  chair  v.ith  the  semicircular  back  ol 
s«uved  oak  displaying  tiie  Darville  monogram.  There 
was  a  rca  ling  ea,-;el,  aii.l  there  v.-as  a  pair  of  short  steps 
W'hich  had  never  yet  b-en  trodden  up;in,  for  reaching 
iae  loftier  rows  of  books.  As  to  the  what-nots,  and  the 
iccasioual  t.ibles,  with  the  virgin  albums  in  morocco 
lYfld  gold  leaf  upon  thoai  ;  the  luxurious  couch  upon 
»luch  the  hypothetical  student  was  to  rest  dnimagina- 
(iion  Ids  we.iry  head,  ;  nd  recreate  (in  fancyi  his  teem- 
bg  brain,  -  these  were  a  nec-ssary  compleuien-  due  tc 
ihe  sauoir  J\nre  of  the  upholsterer,  and  pat  down  iu 
Uae  apartment  pro  foma. 

In  this  room,  then.  Sir  Piers  shut  himself ,  as  iu  a 
/*fuge,  far  away  from  the. lair  in  which  he  imagine.! 
J<ady  Dawi  le  o  be  s^nashing  her  teeth,  and  knit- 
Vi"  her  brows,  and  sel  tlini  the  imnishment  to  be  ea- 
lorced  upon  her  liege  l  ird  in  the  morning. 

"  Here,"  thought  Sir  Piers,  ''I  can  be  quiet,  and 
•■cure,  nd  1  can  think  Yes,  I  cm  think.  She  will 
Sot  come  to  me  here.  But  what  is  she  saying  of  mo 
jow  ?    Wiiy  did  I  murry  her  ?— why  did  I  marry  her  ?" 

Thinking  in  a  desu'tory  fashion,  thus,  his  mind  ft^Il 
to  pondering  those  tei  rible  drugs  in  her  Ladyship's 
medicine  chest.  For  whom  were  theymraut?  For 
him  ?  For  herse'f,  s'i..nld  she  be  brought  to  any  ter- 
lible  strait  that  only  give  her  the  choice  of  Itow  to  die? 
Jt  mi^ht  be.  Sir  Pier.i  Darville  had  seen  that  which 
made  such  a  prepara^i  iu  seem  a  reasonable  one. 

And  then  Sir  Piers  began  to  wonder  how  Le  should 
bear  tlie  shocif  of  her  de  ith — how  he  should  live  with- 
out that  fierce,  passionate  woman  upon  wiiom  he  li.\d 
cast  his  foolish  but  ali-;:bsorbing  love.  He  h  id  never 
loved  woman  but  her.  He  adored  her  ;  he  worshipped 
her  ;  he  was  jealous  ot  her.  She  had  deceived  him;  but 
the  deception  was,  to  bis  weak  wavering  mind,  only  a 
reason  for  his  clinging  to  her  as  to  one  that  would  con 
fess,  and  be  contrite,  and  give  him  a  greater  claim  upon 
her  love  by  wauti  ig  his  forgiveness.  , 

Poor  f'.iol  !  He  tr.  eJ  to  re.ad  the  mystery  thus  ;— 
to  find  comfort  in  it — to  extract  the  seul  of  goodness 
from  the  evil  thing.  Even  with  the  blow  still  smart- 
ing on  his  cheek,  he  loved  her  still,  and  clung  to  hei 
,  like  a  drunkard  to  the  dram  that  eats  into  his  very 
bones. 

"  I  will  try  and  sleep  here,"  he  said  "  till  the  morn- 
ing. 1  will  appeal  to  her  then — I  will  ask  her  to  tell 
me  all ;  and  it  will  be  s,  scene  of  mutual  forgiveness." 

He  threw  himself  on  the  couch,  and  with  these 
iveak  thou,:jbts  busy  in  his  mind,  tried  to  sleep. 

It  was  very  different  with  Lady  Darville.  Forgive- 
He-s  was  not  a  word  common  to  her  vocabulary.  She 
I  lad  restored  the  medicine-chest  to  its  place,  ignorant 
I  »/hcther  it  had  been  opened  or  not,  and  she  h.id  put 
llhe  violated  '.vriting-ca>:3  and  its  contents  in  a  more 
liecure  receptacle  than  an  open  cupboard. 

"  I  was  a  fool,"  she  said,    (tfi  leave  this  about,  even 
a  locked  room.    But  who  would  have  thonchh  tha 
tliie  wreDcn  Had  courage  ecougU  to  play  so  Dold  a 

parti    He  shall  repent  it.    I  am  safe,  I  know,  with 
im ;  and  he  shall  repent  his  curiosity." 
Her  Ladyship  rang  the  bell,  and  coolly  ordered  cot- 
to  be  brought  to  her  dressing-room.    The  maid 
fas  so  alarmed  at  the  evening's  adventure,  that  she 
ould  not  help  putting  a  question. 
"  La  I  my  Lady,"  .she  said,  "  We've  all  been  waiting 
elow>  expecting  to  hear  that  you'd  been  murdered  ! 


When  Sir  Piers  came  down,  we  thought  he'd  dropped 
from  the  clouds.  Where  is  the  man,  my  Lady;  the 
burglar  ?" 

"  Escaped  up  the  chimney,  Jane,  or  dropped  thirty 
feet  down  f lom  the  balcony,  I  dare  aay.  Uo  and  see 
if  there's  a  piece  of  rope,  or  a  ladder,  or  anything,  that 
might  have  helped  him?" 

The  timid  maid  approached  the  window  cautioiLsly ; 
and,  with  great  trepidation,  examined  the  low  bahi.s, 
trade  as  well  iU3  the  blac:  November  ni^ht  allowed  har 
She  returned,  shaking  her  head. 

"  I  don  t  see  nothing,  my  Lady,"  she  said,  "  Though 
it's  so  dark,  that  I  can  fc  be  sure." 

"Veiy  well,  Jane,"  returned  her  Ladyship.  "  Tlien 
he  must  have  gone  up  the  chimney,  an;i  will  no  doujt 
be  found  wet  to  the  skin  on  the  root',  to  morrow  morn- 
ing ;  for  it's  a  shocking  misty  night.  Let  me'h  ive  tije 
coil'ce :  and  then  go  to  bed,  all  of  you.  The  house 
will  be  safe  from  burglars,  in  fntu  e,  you  m:ty  dep  nj 
U])on  it.    I  will  take  care  of  that." 

The  maid  departed,  wondering  at  Lady  Darville  s 
coolness  ;  and  when  she  reached  the  servants'  room, 
she  expressed  an  opinion,  in  a  wnisper,  tiiat  her  Lady- 
ship was  a  s  ock  and  a  stone,  and  not  to  be  moved  - 
no,  nol  if  the  assassin  s  pi.'^tol  was  at  her  hea  i,  or  the 
burglar's  knife  at  her  throat.  She  was  gla  I,  li  .-.vevei-; 
to  find  that  her  Lady.ship  was  human  enongli  lo  ta  .e 
cofl'ee. 

AVhile  the  fragrant  beverage  was  being  prepared, 
the  servants  held  a  council  amon<;st  themselves,  and, 
l)rompted  by  the  shrewd  guess  of  the  cook,  came  to  a 
concKision  that  was  fnliy  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

'  I  see, '  said  the  artist  of  made  dishes  "  and  I've 
thonglit  so  all  along.  It  vs'as  Sir  Piers  himself.  Take 
my  word,  it  was  >;r  Piers  himself.  Wh;it  does  he  want 
t.)  go  and  lock  himse,f  in  the  library  lor  ?  Po-ir  mijer. 
ible  m.m  ! — he  3  been  trying  to  had  out  her  Ladysiiip  s 
noiugs  on,  and  he's  put  his  foot  in  it.  So,  thank  good- 
ness, wc  can  all  go  to  our  beds  in  peace.  Thomas,  put 
away  that  thing;  you  won't  want  it,  unless  it  s  to  shoot 
m.istcr  with." 

'J  his  was  addressed  to  the  footman,  who  wafl  cuddling 
&n  ancient  weapon  which  he  had  loaded  at  the  peril  of 
his  life,  anil  had  proposed  to  discharge  at  th-j  peril  of 
other  liven  about  him.  It  was  a  gim  that  ha  had  ta'-;en 
from  t'ue  extremest  of  the  domestic  offices,  where  it  a.ad 
hung  over  the  chimney  piece,  a  terror  to  all  bul.  tli  V.'.^ 
it  might  b.-ippeu  to  be  pointed  at.  Tic  was  hohlin^ 
Uiis  weapri.i  ..'n  his  ar.n,  as  he  might  have  iiel  !  a  haoy 
in  long  c'oMjei,  and  when  the  cook  told  him  to  put  it 
ilov/n,  be  relinoui.-'he.l  it*vith  a  si?h.  He  had  h>ipe  1 
to  put  its  contents  tlirough  somebody  or  somothii^, 
f.;(l  he  was  disappointed  at  the  inexplosive  deuoiie 
meut. 

Pi  eseutly  her  Ladyship  had  her  coftoe.  and  wh-^n  th-j 
service  was  being  taken  away,  she  asked,  as  thoucjli 
incidentally, 

"  Where  is  Sir  Piers  ?" 

"  ;n  the  library,  my  lady." 

"  .Ml,  I  thought  so.  Well,  I  shall  not  be  down  to- 
nioht.  Toll  .Intoine  to  be  p.irticuiarly  careful  that 
the  lower  jKirt  of  the  house  is  --veil  secured.  0/  stay, 
send  him  tome."  ^ 

Antoiue  was  a  French  gawn,  picked  up  by  liady 
Darville  during  her  travels,  and  impressed  into  iier  3.-^t' 
vice  as  courier,  confidential  attendant,  and,  lastly,  in 
Darville  Park,  as  a  kind  of  inai're  d'ho'el.  To  the 
Kreat  scandal  of  the  English  domestics,  this  yonns 
Freuchm.an  had  the  wine  cellar,  .and  the  plate,  and  the 
pantry  under  his  charge,  arkl  was,  indeed,  bucler  to  the 
tstablishment.  But  besides  this,  he  was  her  Ladyship's 
own  man,  as  it  appeared  ;  her  Confidant,  -•■iih  whom, 
tv'nen  the  other  servants  were  present,  she  had  aetu.iliy 
talked  in  a  foreign  language  :  in  itself  a  suspicious  cir 
tnmstauce  in  the  eyes  of  4.he  wondering  and  indignant 
(vom  in. 

"  Parley  vooing  together  in  that  way,  indeed  !  as 
though  they  were  talking  love  secrets.  I'm  su  » 
/  wonder  Sir  Piers  has  such  a  fellow  iu  the  house, 
ftith  his  ugly  black  eyes  a-id  bis  nastv  monstarbio.,  ;  ' 

(tiiis  was   the  comment  of  the  cook  upon  Antoine 

i  his  position  and  privileges.  ,and  it  expressed  the 
feeling  of  flis^atisfaction  and  disgust  with  which  the 
Ecrv:ints  m  general  saw  this  young  Frcnchbutier  para- 
mount over  them. 

Antoine  was  a  small  compact  young  fellow,  ?  i-h  n 
dark  expre.-sive  face,  adorned,  as  h  ■  no  doubt  thought,  ■ 
by  those  black  eyes  and  th.it  moustache  which  wore 
cfilicd  ugly  and  nasty  by  the  enraged  cook.  He  was 
scrupulously  neat  and  clean,  always  soberly,  but  per- 
fectly, dressed  in  clothes  of  foritign  cut,  and  bi:  wr, 
characterised  by  the  peculiar  smartneiSS  belonging  to 


the  French  .attendant.  But  he  was  utterlv  opposed 
fo  the  popular  idea  of  a  butler  as  could  well  be.  A 

:  Dutler  with  moustachios  ! — a  bntler  «ith  thin  legs,  ia 
trousers  baggy  at  the  hips  !  A  butler  with  a  waiat — 
yes,  a  waist  that  was  palpaple,  and  much  smaller  than 
Betty  the  housemaid's  !    Here  was  a  creature  to  be  a 

I  butler  iu  an  )  nglish  mansion — a  'uutler  to  that 
thoroughly  English  institution,  a  Kuight  B.ironet. 

',  -Antoine  v. as  a  grave  scandal  to  he  diagusted  domes- 
tics. 

I 

I     When  Jane  went,  therefore,  to  tell  Antoine  that 
Lady  Darville  wanted  liira,  she  performed  her  errand 
i  with  great  cironmlocution,  taking  the  servants'  hall  ia 

her  way,  and  talking  excitedly, 
j  "  It's  shameful  I"  she  exclaimed.  "  Here's  Ih'it  pooi 
}  soft  Sir  Piers  shut  alone  in  his  library  like  a  nermit, 
;  while  Anto.'iy — (the  servants  would  persist  in  Angli- 
cising his  name  into  Antony) — is  sent  for  to  her  La/ly- 
ship's  dressing  room  at  this  time  of  night  !  It's  uo 
I  thing  more  nor  less  than  bare-faced  !" 
'  Sh.akes  of  the  head  and  shrugs  of  the  Bhouldors 
i  denoted  how  deeply  the  domestics  felt  the  v.ilue  of 
!  Jane's  remarks ;  and  the  excited  young  woman  went 
;  away  with  the  cousjlation  of  not  being  alone  in  her 
'  just  repio'oatiou  ot  ''Antony''  and  his  mistress, 
j  Lady  Darville,  however,  was  muc'.i  more  chcumsptot 
and  careful  than  the  servants  imagicad  her  to  be. 
I  Although  her  Hist  sight  of  Antoine  waj  one  morui.ig 
I  when  she  turned  her  head  on  her  pillow  in  an  hotel  at 
i  Bouen,  and  saw  him  filling  a  small  white  jug  on  the 
!  wash  stand  with  water,  for  her  Ladyship's  ablutio'js, 
j  she  was  a^are  that  such  a  method  of  service  was 
I  scarcely  the  thing  iu  England ;  aui  .she,  i.hercfore, 
met  Antoine  on  the  threshold  of  her  husband's  bed- 
\  chamber. 

j  He  stood  humbly  and  respectfully  before  her — fully 
j  a  yard  distant.  He  was  iu  perfect  eveiiing  dress,  even 
;  CO  the  white  cravat,  and  the  entire  abiieuce  of  jevveli/. 
I  "Antoine,"  she  said,  ''Do  you  feel  sleepy?  Cm 
'  you  keep  your  eyes  open  for  a  few  hours  ?'' 
I     '■  Certainly,  miladi  ! 

I  "Very  well.  Then  oblige  me  by  spending  those  few 
I  hours  in  a  room  adjacent  to  the  library — where  you 
;  can  hear  and  see  Sii-  Piers  is  there.  'You  undtrotand 
!  me  !" 

j     "  Perfectly,  miladi.'' 

I     "  And  see  that  the  doors  are  well  fastened,  especially 
the  ball  door.    Turn  the  key  of  tint  d  'or  in  the  lock, 
'  and  put  it  in  y  nu'  pocket.      Should  Sir  Piers  go  theie 
;  and  try  it,  find  an  opportunity  to  let  mo  know." 
1     Antoice  bov.-ed. 

"  And  iu  the  morning,  at  eig'it  o'clock — it  will  bs 
I  well  liglit  then — come  to  me.    I  have  a  commission 

!  for  vcu  to  execute." 

1 

Antoine  bowe.i  again,  and  departed ;  and  her  Latly- 
ship  locked  herself  iu,  and  Sir  Piers  out,  for  the  night 

"  He  will  never  dare  to  leave  the  house,  I  shonid 
think  ;  but  it  :3  as  well  to  be  cautious.  He  loves  me  ; 
be  is  desperately  jealous.  We  shall  see.  Oh.  that  I 
knew  whether  he  had  opened  that  medicine  chest !  If 
he  has  !  But  no  ;  he  cannot.'  He  would  have  broken 
it  open,  and  I  should  have  seen-" 

Lady  Darville  thus  consoled  herself,  and  she  sat 
down  to  write.  She  composed  a  certain  telegraphic 
message  addressed  to  Jacob  'Vandel,  Esq.,  solicitor,  oJ 
Bucklersbury. 

Then,  with  the  message  under  her  pillow,  her  Lady 
ship  slept. 

She  slept  well.  She  did  not  dream.  No  horribk 
nightmare  made  her  twist  and  turn',  and  sti  nggle,  and 
cry  for  aid.  Her  eyes  were  close'd  ;  her  face  was  calm 
in  its  statuesque  beauty,  her  form  took  an  easy  atti- 
tude and  whatever  Lady  Darville  was  when  awake, 
she  certainly  slept  the  sleep  of  the  innocent. 

Her  calm  composing  slumber  was  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  fnverisb  fileenle.^s  rest  of  Sir  Piers  I'arviile 
in  iiic  jiorary  oeiow.  Alter  a  time  ne  tlirew  nimscil 
on  the  couch,  but  his  ej'es  would  not  close — h'a  brain 
would  not  be  still.  He  was  tormented  by  fear,  bj 
jeaion.^y,  and  agitated  by  sudden  and  fleeting  hopes. 
Could  he  forgive  her  Ladyship?  Would  she  forgive 
h  m  ?  What  would  be  the  scene  of  the  morning  ?  For 
whom  were  th.ise  deadly  poisocs  meant  ? 

"  I  cannot  hate  her,"  he  muttered,  No,  I  cannot 
hate  her.  She  must  love  me,  too,  I  think — a  little. 
Perhaps  i  was  hasty  ia  suspecting  her.  And  yet  what 
could  she  want  at  Weston  last  uight  .'  And  those  let- 
ters she  has  kept  ! — that  certificate  I  Heaven  help 
me  !  I  am  a  poor  miserable  wretch,  tied  lo  I  scarcely 
knoiv  what  ! ' 

Tie  rose  and  paced  the  room.    The  strong  passion 
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«f  jealousy  was  again  upon  him.  His  heart  was 
tilii'Obbuig,  and  the  tears  came  with  childish  abandon 
dowu  his  small  thin  cheek-i. 

"  I  cannot  stay  here,"  he  said,  after  a  time.  "  The 
bouse  is  quiet.    1  ahall  breathe  freer  in  the  hall." 

He  left  the  library,  aad  as  he  did  s  ■  the  dark  eyes  of 
Antoine  peered  after  him  from  the  partly  c  oscd  door 
may  of  an  opposite  chamber. 

"  He  is  going  o  the  hall  door/'  thought  the  young 
Major  domo. 

Behind  Sir  Pirrs  as  he  t  ent  followed  the  noise' ess 
footsteps  of  Antoine  :  when  suddenly  the  Baroaet 
turned  round  and  co;>fionted  the  spy. 

"You  here,  Antoiue  ?"  he  said. 

"Does  milord  want  anything?"  asted  the  wary 
butler. 

"  Want  anything  !  No  ;  that  is,  perhaps  I  do.  Bring 
me  some  wine,  and  come  to  the  library." 

"I  will  have  that  snealiing  fellow's  company,  as  he 
seems  disinclined  to  go  to  bed  !"  muttered  the  Baronet. 
•What  can  he  want  about  the  house  at  this  hour,  I 
won  dor. 

Antoine  brought  a  decanter  of  wine  to  the  library, 
to  which  i^ir  Piers  had  now  returned  ;  and  was  about 
to  le.ive  tho  room,  when  his  m^ister  stopped  him. 

"Sit  down,"  ho  said,  "and  help  with  this  bottle. 
I  have  a  fancy  for  not  going  to  bed  to  night.  You 
llave,  too,  I  8Uj)])0se,  by  your  being  up  ?  Did  her 
Ladyship  tell  you  to  Wuit  about  here  f" 

'■  Miladi  thought  you  nii^ht  want  something,  '  re 
plied  the  cimuiiig  young  domestic. 

"Well,  you  see,  I  do,'  .said  Sir  Piers,  "1  want 
sompany.  ' 

Antoine  sat  down,  and  over  the  b  ittle  Sir  Piers  Dar 
eille  tried  to  measure  liis  wits  .igainst  those  of  Iho 
jTOung  Frenchman.  Jn  a  rou!)dabout  way,  he  cndca 
foured  to  cxtr.ict  from 'him  anything  ho  might  hap- 
pen to  know  about  her  1  :;ulysln<!.  But  he  ua.'>  dea  iiig 
(rith  a  master  of  fence,  and  he  learnt  uotliiug.  ile 
•jhan  beg:.!!  to  ciiiae  huiiself  for  his  lolly  ii;  bringing 
ibout  this  judierou.")  posiLion.  He  grew  tiiod  of  An- 
»iac. 

"  .  eave  mo  now,'  he  said,  "and  go  to  your  I'oom.'' 
Antoine  departed  ;  but  not  for  bis  room. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Sir  PiEna  Dauvillb  TnniATENS  to  take  a  Step. 

La;ly  DarviUe  entered  the  breakfast  room  the  morn 
ing  after  her  singular  visit  to  Weiston,  and  tbe  strange 
circumstances  that  followed  it,  looking  radiantly  and 
superbly  beautiful.  She  bad  had  a  good  night,  and 
tlis  harsher  Ihici  of  her  stern  features  &eemed  to  be 
softened  by  sleep,  the  "  sweet  restorer."  Perhaps  she 
I>ad  taken  some  extra  paius  with  lier  toilette,  and  as 
fiisted  n.-vture  a  little  by  those  arts  that  no  one  betlei 
than  hersc'.f  knew  how  to  employ.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
tJie  came  down  all  smiles,  and  took  her  seat  at  tlie  table 
graudly^but  beuigiiantly,  and  with  all  the  calm  com- 
posure of  a  woman  u  ithout  a  care. 

Outwardly,  of  course;  inwardly  the  sepulchre  waa 
dark  and  angry  with  the  storm  that  raged  there,  ready 
to  break  out  and  belie  the  fair  surface  so  smoothed  and 
whited  over  by  self  control. 

Antoine  had  been  punctual.  He  had  seen  her  Lady- 
ihip  that  morning,  and  had  gone  to  Weston  upon  the 
commission  she  had  mentioned  overnight ;  and  by  the 
time  Lady  Darville  was  seated  at  tho  breakfast  table, 
along  the  electric  wire  ran  the  fluid  that  conveyed  to 
Jacob  Vandel,  solicitor,  of  Buckicisbury,  the  message 
of  his  hasty  client. 

Presently,  as  her  Ladyship  sat  alone,  sipping  hei 
cofTcB,  and  humrning  snatches  of  a  French  opera,  as 
though  the  morning  had  brought  with  it  good  spirit.' 
and  unclouded  hajipiness,  the  small,  pale,  and  now 
cadaverous  face  of  h^ir  Piers  came  into  the  room,  iu 
advance,  as  it  were,  of  las  body,  which  afterwirds  fol^ 
lowed,  when  he  saw  that  her  Ladyship's  countenance 
looked  clement,  and  that  she  was  not  sitting  on  her 
throne,  in  angiy  majesty,  with  the  thunders  in  her 

iand  to  hurl  at  his  unhappy,  aching  head. 

_  A  wretched  spectacle  was  this  abject,  trembling  vic- 
tim to  the  superior  arts  of  a  strong-willed,  designing 
\voman.  A  miserable  anatomy  of  a  man  was  this  thin 
hesitating  creature  in  male  garments,  who  came  hum- 
bly into  hia  own  breakfast  room  to  know  his  fate,  and 
to  see  what  this  Cleopatra  of  modern  days  had  iu  store 
tor  him.  His  blinking  eyes  that  had  not  known  their 
woBer  sleen;  his  tremblin*'  hands  that  were  eloquent 


ot  nervous  debility ;  ms  small  pallid  race  made  meaner 
by  fear;  his  halting  voice  when  he  spoke  ;  his  hesita- 
ting shifting  movements  when  he  sat  do  -vn  :  all  these 
made  t-ir  Piers  Darville  a  piteous  object  indeed,  by 
contra.?t  with  that  firm,  hsarty  looking  woman  who 
reg.irded  him  with  a  fixed  stare  of  assumed  but  not 
angry  v/onder. 

"  '»Vhy.  Piers,"  she  said.  "  You  look  as  though  you 
had  been  frightened  out  of  your  life.  This  comes,  I 
supjjose,  of  your  being  an  undutiful,  pryia  little  rebel 
of  a  husband,  instead  of  asensible,  confiding  man  who 
would  scorn  to  mistrust  the  wife  of  his  bosom.'' 

Sir  Piers  could  not  help  smiling  miser.ibly.  Tho 
wife  of  his  bosom  had  condemned  that  bosom  to  strange 
quarters  during  the  past  night. 

Bella,"  he  said,  "  you  have  used  me  very  crually. 
You  have  deceived  me.  I  am  a  poor,  ill-used,  betrayed 
wretch,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  die  and  end  my 
miseiy. " 

Her  Ladyship  put  down  her  coifee-cup,  and  looked 
Sir  Piers  hard  in  the  face. 

"How  do  you  know  I  have  deceived  you  ?"  she  said. 
"  Do  you  dire.  Sir  Piers,  to  arouse  my  scorn,  by  hint- 
ing at  your  vile  hiudiwork  of  last  night  ?  I  thoughl 
you  would  C'lmo  to  me  v/ith  an  apology  for  acting  th( 
part  of  a  spy  and  a  lock-breaker.  What  will  the  worlc 
say.  when  it  hears  that  Sir  Piers  Darville  entercl  hL 
wife's  apartments  in  her  absence,  like  a  thief,  and  ran 
sacked  her  writincr-case  to  find  food  fir  his  unmeaiiins 
jealousy  f  And  tne  ',\orld  sUalX  liear  ot  it,  '  ir  I'lers. 
It  shall  have  the  facts  of  this  mare's  ne^t  that  you  liave 
Bought  with  such  ridicaloin  results.  You  have  pro- 
voked thes^orm,  and  it  shall  overwhelm  you." 

Sir  Pierj looked  at  hor  Ladyship  with  a  silly  expres- 
sion of  wonder.  She  spoke  ao  cou.ldently,  so  haughtily. 
She  seemed  to  mean  wh,rt  she  said  ;  and  her  meaning 
was  80  perilous.  W.is  this  innocence  ?  Oould  she  ex 
plain  away,  if  she  pleaied,  the  ugly  facts  that  told 
igain.st  her  ?  If  .she  could  not,  her  demeanour  was  a 
marvel. 

"Wi'l  you  tell  me,  Bella,"  he  sail,  "  why  you  went 
to  Weston  ?" 

"What  !  and  reward  you  for  being  the  mean  little 
spy  you  have  proved  yourself  !  No,  Sir  Piers,  I  v/ill 
not  tell  yiiu  why  T  went  to  Weston.  You  may  find 
that  out,  as  you  hivo  trie  1  to  find  out  other  things. 
You  reiid  my  letters  I  suppose  last  night  ?" 

•'  No,  not  one  of  them  —not  one."  said  Sir  Piers 
"  But  I  did  re.id  tliat  paper — that  — —  " 

"  Thero,  there,  I  see  what  an  idle  ,and  ri  licnious 
conclusion  you  have  come  to  !  O,  dear  me  I  if  I  eoul  J 
only  forgive  you  for  being  a  spy,  I  think  I  .should  laugb 
at  you.  Sir  Piers  ;  yes,  laugh." 

And  her  Ladyship  did  really . iudulgo  in  a  grim 
sraiie  that  was  .an  inward  laugli,  and  that  puzzled  Sir 
Irieis  still  further. 

"  Ye3,''  she  continued,  "  when  the  world  hears  of  all 
this  ;  when  we  cime — as  I  suppose  we  mu,3t — to  aot- 
tle  ourdiffevenoes  in  tbe  only  way  that  now  occurs  to 
me — I  mean  in  a  legal  way,  Sir  Piers— your  position 
will  be  a  ridiculous  one,  indeed  !" 

ifer  La  lyihip  paused  for  a  moment,  an  1  looked  at 
the  wondering  Baronet  to  seetheelfeet  pro.lnced  upon 
him  by  Oiis  hint.  Then,  as  though  it  had  inoidentallj 
occurred  to  her,  she  said  presently, 

"Oh,  bye  the  bye,  I  may  as  well  tall  you  that  I  have 
telegraphed  to  my  lawyer  in  anticipation  of  things." 

"  You  have  '!"  said  Sir  Piers  in  alarm.   "When  V 

"  This  morning.  I  shall  have  his  ansvyer  to-morrow. 
After  that,  I  may  bid  farewell  to  Darville  Park,  and 
live  in  Liondo  i.  But  of  course  I  shall  act  upon  ad- 
vice." ,4 

As  her  Ladyship  said  this,  a  soft  pensive  smile  playcJ 
over  her  fine  countenance,  and  lighteil  up  her  un- 
doubted beauty  of  feature.  Sir  Piers  looked  at  her.  He 
thought  he  had  never  seen  her  so  charmingly  attrao 
live — so  fair,  so  splendid  an  image  to  fall  down  befoi  r: 
and  worship.  He  did  fill  down  h-^Snie  h..:r  at  that 
moment,  and  his  soul  grovelled  in  the  dust. 

"Bella,"  he  said,  the  weak  tears  starting  from  his 
blinking,  tired  eye;?,  "  You  will  not  leave  me  !  I  stili 
love  you,  though  you  refuse  me  your  confidence.  Let 
us  be  friends ;  and  perhap-i  you  will  tell  me — to-morrow, 
or  the  next  d.ay,  or  )iext  week ;  when  you  please,  Bella 
— what  all  this  mystery  means,  I  will  notask  you  even  ; 
but  you  shall  speak  of  your  own  will.  Oh,  I  am  so 
miserable,  and  I  have  passed  such  a  wret^ched  night." 

Ho  approached  her,  and  held  out  his  trembling  timid 
hand.'  ■  ' 


"  No,  Piers,"  she  said,  "  We  will  not  shake  hands  till 
we  uuderstand  each  other  better.  We  should  be  tec 
times  worse  for  it  when  we  break  the  truce.  As  the 
awyere  say,  we  will  be  fri-nds  ;  but  without  prejudice  ; 
that  is,  wo  will  not  commit  ourselves  to  any  particular 
course;  hut  remain  free." 

I-ady  Darville  applied  herself  vigorously  to  her  break- 
fast when  she  had  said  this  ;  for  she  was  blest  with  a 
tine  appetite  that  was  never  the  slave  of  sentiment. 
The  broiled  chicken  and  mushrooms  were  tender  and 
succulent ;  the  coffee  was  good — cafe  rioir  her  ladyship 
took  without  milk  or  sug.ir  ;  and  the  dry  toast  was 
lielicately  browned.  Looking  up  presently,  she  saw 
that  Sir  Piers  did  not  eat.    She  was  astonished  ! 

"  Have  yon  lost  your  appetite?''  she  said,  '  or  did 
you  breakfast  early  ?" 

Sir  Piers  shrugged  his  shoulders  miserably. 
"  I  have  not  breakfasted,  and  I  have  no  appetite,"  he 
replied. 

There  was  something  so  dejected  in  his  tone,  that 
her  Ladyship  smiled  compassionately  upon  him. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  to  your  other  indiscretions, 
don't  add felo  de  se,  and  starve  yourself.  Eat  youi 
breakfast.  I  despise  sentiment  that  impairs  the  con- 
stitution." 

Oh,  what  a  riddle  was  this  woman  to  the  unhappy 

Baronet  !  He  co\ild  not  understand  her.  When  shd 
Bmilea  upon  mm,  ue  n-id  lamt  nts  oi  ii^jpe.    n  uen  uer 

cold  sarcastic  words  grated  harshly  upon  his  ear,  he 

despaired. 

"Bella,"  he  said,  ''you  are  a  very  strange  woman. 
You  seem  to  have  no  heart." 

"No  heart  !  why  here  it  is  !  I  can  count  its  regular 
pulsations,  as  1  can  the  seconds  on  my  watch.  A  wo- 
man without  a  heart.  Piers,  would  bo  a  phy.siological 
curiosity.  Dep,-nd  upon  it  I  have  a  heart,  and  on« 
that  is  not  likely  to  give  the  doctors  troubi'e,  It  fluk. 
tered  once,  Piers.    Do  you  know  when  ?" 

ine  baronet  sliooR  uis  ueaa. 

"When  yo\i  asked  me  to  become  Lady  D  rville." 

There  w.as  a  vivid  light  in  her  Ladyship's  eyes  Mti 
she  said  this,  that  was  another  riddle  to  Sir  Piers. 

"  But  you  did  not  love  me  even  then  '!  You  nove( 
eoiild  have  love^l  me  to  treat  me  as  you  do  !" 

"Well,  you  know  best,"  she  replied.  And  she 
yawned,  and  left  the  table  dallying  for  a  m.>nient  on 
lier  way,  and  turning  with  a  smile  tov/ards  tho  Baronet 
as  she  passed  through  the  doorway. 

When  she  had  gone,  Sir  Piers  found  the  appetite  that 
he  thought  had  de,sertcd  him,  and  breakfasted  upon 
tho  ruins  loft  by  her  Ladysliip,  in  doing  this,  he  felt 
n£,;nred  against  danger.  The  contents  of  the  medicine 
ebo.s!  Wore  in  hi,s  mind,  and  he  began  to  lealize  the 
horr  jrs  of  beinjin  the  same  house  with  one  who  kept 
Eueh  deadly  weapons  ready  t.i  her  hand. 

''  Suppose,''  he  thought,  "  she  should  poison  me  ! 
She  might  do  it  iu  this  cup,  in  that  bread.  1  havt 
heard  of  such  thin.gs.  How  anxious  she  w.as  that  I 
should  make  tny  Will  when  we  returned  here.  Dan 
ville  Park  would  then  be  hers— all  would  be  hers.  H 
I  could  only  tell  her  that  I  had  destroye  I  the  Will, 
that  I  had  maile  another  !    I  should  be  safe  then." 

He  maundered  thus  in  thought  till  his  naturally 
hesitating  mind  was  a  chaos  of  doubt  and  suspicioa 
and  half- formed  resolution  ;  and  so  he  passed  the  miser. 
ruble  hours  till  the  evening  c  vme.  Then  he  and  Lady 
Darville  were  face  to  face  again. 

He  was  ready  to  talk  ;  he  had  determined  to  talk—, 
indeed  to  alarm  her  Ladjship  by  telling  her  that  ha 
meant  to  alter  his  Will.  But  he  received  no  provoca- 
tion, and  he  oould  not  begin  od'easive  warfare  without 
it.  Lady  Darville  was  .silent — pbicilly,  not  angrily 
silent.  She  Icuew  the  advaut.igti  of  avoiding  treatiei 
and  protocols,  and  she  malti  v  diiei  a  calm  courtesy  ot 
demeanour  that  repjlled  embarrassing  conversation. 

When,  however,  the  dinner  came  to  an  end,  she 
spoke : 

"  I  have  taken  cxre,"  she  said,  "  that  you  shall  sleep 
better  to-night.  I  have  arranged  a  suite  of  apartments 
for  you — those  that  were  set  apart  for  visitor,^,  yon 
know.  It  will  be  convcnieii*-  that  you  should  occupj 
them  till  we  are  on  better  terms." 

Sir  Piers  winced.  He  had  hoped  that  hor  Ladyship 
would  have  relented  at  least  so  far  as  to  allow  him  the 
entree  to  their  mutual  apartments.  Her  cool  deter- 
mination in  the  matter  aroused  him  again ;  and  h« 
ventured  upon  a  remonstr.anco. 

"  Lady  Darville,"  he  said,  "  May  I  ask  who  is  mastet 
te  thjo  Knnae — von  or  1 


THE  PENNy  DK'.WA'WB. 


ROSSINI'S  HYMN. 
The  critic  of  the  Daily  News,  who  is  at  the  Birmtng- 
ham  Musical  Festival,  writes  th:it  the  speciality  was  a 
natioual  hymn  by  Rossini,  one  of  the  many  posthumous 
works  left  by  him,  and  now  for  the  fu  st  time  given  in 
England.  It  was  originally  written  for  an  ordinary  or- 
chestra and  a  military  band,  used  sometimes  alternately 
and  sometimes  in  combination.  A  few  bars  of  pompoas 
prelude  allegretto  lead  to  some  bright  and  tuneful 
phrases  iu  the  style  of  a  quick  march,  followed  by  an 
andante  maestoso,  in  which  the  leading  vocal  theme  is 
announced  Ijy  a  baritone  solo  iu  melodious  three-bar 
phi-aaes.  This  is  repeated  by  the  male  chorus,  the 
second  theme  following  for  soprano  and  contralto,  the 
original  subject  being  afterwai-ds  repeated,  the  bari- 
tone also  occasionally  iutersper.-ed  with  orchestral 
passages,  the  whole  forming  a  brilliant  and  joyous 
piece  of  festive  music. 

ALSACE  AND  LORRAINE. 
•*  The  Teutonising  of  the  newly-acquired  provinces  of 
Germany,  the  assertions  of  the  German  Press  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  do  not  appear,  from  the 
testimony  of  impartial  ob.servers,  to  be  progressing 
satisfactorily.    This  is  the  more  surprising  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  great  inducements  \^  luch 
the  Gove  nmeut  are  holding  out  to  the  natives  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  turn  their    affections  ^  from  the 
country  of  their  choice  to  that  of  their  conquerors. 
A  Strasburg  correspondent  of  the  Globe  tells  us  that 
"hitherto  the  Government  has  been  most  indulgent 
and  has  sought  in  every  way  to  reconcile  the  con- 
quered provinces  to  the  new  rule.  Alsace-Lorraine  has 
been  declared  subject  only  to  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, ijot  to  the  icing  of  Prussia,    l^he  standard  of 
examination  for  a  .single  year  of  service  in  the  army, 
instead  of  the  general  term  of  three,  is  here  lower 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Falherland.    To  pass 
it  the  young   Gorman  must  .stop   at  school  three 
years    longer    than    the   young  Alsatian  or  Lor- 
rainer.    The  indemnifications,   too,  for  hou.ses  de- 
stroyed during  the  bombardment  have  been  most 
liberal,    and    the    Rue    des    Pieires,    two  years 
ago  a   .shapele.ss  mass  of    ruins,   has    now  risen 
from    its     ashes    a    stately    Steingasse,  certainly 
the    handsomest    street  in   all   Strasburg."  The.-se 
blandishments,     however,    do    not    .seem    to-  be 
making  uinuy  converts  to  the  cause  of  the  Fatherland. 
The  best  indication  of  the  feelings  of  the  people  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  out  of  twenty  elections  to 
the  arrondi.ssemeut  councils  thirteen  onl}'  were  suo- 
cesafid  in  returning  a  sufficient  number  of  members  to 
form  a  council.    At  Metz  the  members  elected  refused 
unanimously  to  take  the  oath  to  the  Kaiser  and  the 
laws.    At  Schelestadt  only  two  members  were  wilHug 
to  swear  ;  whilst  a  similar  unwillingness  was  -shown 
at  Colmar,  Thann,  Sarreguemiues,  Thionx-ille,  and  For- 
bach.    There  never  has  been,  we  believe,  exce2>t  in  the 
case  of  our  own  country,  a  more  touching  spectacle  than 
the  attachment  of  those  simple  people  to  the  broken 
fortunes  of  France.    Placed  on  the  borders  of  the  two 
hostile  countries,  their  proviuces  have  always  been  the 
place  where  the  contending  armies  h;ive  first  closed  in 
the  deadly  gripe  of  battle,  and  they  have  been  obliged 
to  become  the  helpless  spectators  of  the  desolation 
of    their    fields    and    the    ruin    of    their  home- 
.steads.    Yet  these  people,  this  cor  espondent  tells  us, 
"  have  an  inextingTiLshable  love  fur  France.  Even 
when  the  mouth  cannot  speak  a  French  word  without 
provoking  a  smile,  the  heart  holds  the  old  alFection 
firm  and  immovable.    These  are  the   peasantry,  the 
kernel  of  the  people  the  Berlin  politician  is  so  fond  of 
talking  of.    German  they  are  in  race  and  blood,  it  is 
true;  German  to  the  backbone.    But  the  old  'holy  Ro- 
man Empire  of  the  German  nation  '  was  ever  a  hard 
cruel  stepmother  to  her  children  this  side  the  Rhine 
and  it  is  sm;dl  wonder  if  they  feel  little  enthusiasm  for 
a  body  politic  v.hence  they  have  bc-.-n  severed  for  a 
hundred  and  eighty  years."    Will  not  the  German  Go- 
vernment take  a  lesson  from  England  and  from  Russia, 
and  desist  from  the  useless  attempt  to  stifle  the  aspi- 
rations of  a  generous  people.    If  they  be  wise  in  time, 
they  will  allow  the  Alsatians  to  follow  their^  own  in- 
clinations, and  thus  convert  them  from  secret  foes  into 
8,t  lea.st  unwilling  enemies  ? 


A  STRANGE  EXHIBITION. 

Science  is  coming  to  a  pretty  pass.  According  to 
the  Lancet,  there  is  at  present  on  view  in  the  Italian 
section  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  a  display  exhibited 
by  iJr.  Marini,  which  includes  among  an  assortment  of 
human  feet,  hands,  legs,  arms,  and  busts  of  shrivelled 
proportions  and  deep-brown  colour,  a  large  round 
plateau,  evidently  of  hard  and  polished  material, 
which  has  been  likened  to  stale  gelatine  or  potted 
boar's  head.  It  is  a  conglomerate  of  specimens,  illus- 
trative of  an  art  invented  by  him — the  petrifaction 
and  numimification  of  human  corp.ses.  It  was  this 
very  Dr.  Marini  who  petrified  Maz/.ini,  and  executed 
his  work  so  well  that  the  admirers  of  the 
arch-conspirator  proposed  to  set  up  the  corpse 
on  the  Capitol  and  save  economical  Italy  the 
expense  of  a  statue.  The  doctor's  prcpara- 
tii^ns  are  weather-proof,  and  mil  not  only 
stand  wear,  but  take  on  a  bigh  degree 
of  polish.  His  mummified  specimens,  by  a 
process  kijown  to  him  alone,  can  be  re.stoi-ed  to  their 
original  size  and  elasticity;  while  the  petrified  ones  are 
as  hard,  and  possibly  as  durable,  as  granite.  The  top 
sbib  of  the  table  is  composed  of  m\iscles,  fat,  sinews, 
and  glandular  substance — all  petrified  together  in  a 
block,  the  surface  of  which  has  been  planed  and  po- 
lished till  its  face  resembles  marble.  Certificates  from 
Nelaton  and  other  di,stinguished  surgeons  are  attached 
to  the  specimen  limbs,  setting  forth  that  the  limbs 
in  question  had,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  certifiers, 
been  restored  to  their  pristine  softness  and  pliancy  by 
Dr.  Marini.  If  this  invention  be  reduced  to  practice, 
the  suggestions  of  Signer  Mazzini's  admirers  is  by  no 
means  so  absurd.  The  petrified  body  of  a  distinguished 
person  should  be  the  most  lifelike  as  well  as  the  most, 
economical  memorial  attainable  by  posterity.  It  would 
put  the  sculptor's  occupation  at  a  discount,  no  doubt, 
but  iu  other  respects  how  much  more  acceptable  to  a 
grateful  public  must  be  the  real  bodily  perpetuation 
of  the  great  and  good  than  these  counterfeit  present- 
ments chiselled  more  or  less  cleverly  out  of  stone 
or  cast  from  bronze.  But  there  are  less  heroic,  though 
far  mo!-e  useful  purpose.^,  to  which  Dr.  Marini's 
preparations  may  be  applied.  It  seems  to  be  cpiite  as 
suitable  papirr  nwhc  ior  articles  of  household  fur- 
nitiu'e  a:ul  enibeHi,shment.  If  this  invention  be  exten- 
sively employed,  we  may  enjoy  the  society  of  dead 
friends  and  relatives  in  various  agreeable  ways.  The 
iesti've  board  will  scarcely  be  less  festive  when  it  is 
composed  of  materials  which  were  once  some  joUy  good 
fellow  of  our  acquaintance,  and  then  there  are  various 
little  articles  of  bric-a-brac,  and  parlour  luxury,  which 
will  preserve  the  memory  of  "  the  lives  that  are  dust, 
and  the  fair  ones  we  knew."  Moreover,  if  one's  enmity 
pursues  a  foe  beyond  his  last  breath,  what  is  easier 
than  to  have  them  converted,  say,  into  a  chair,  and  then 
"  sit  upon  him"  to  our  heart's  content  all  our  days. 
Let  Dr.  Marini  prosper.  He  will  make  some  men 
more  useful  after  their  decease  than  ever  they  were 
durin"  their  lifetime. 


to  get  rid  of  the  whiners.  I  do  not  want  them  to  receive 
part  of  the  truth  and  spurn  the  rest  out  of  dwrs.  Let 
every  man  thus  treat  his  wives  ;  keeping  raiment 
enough  to  cover  his  body,  and  f;ay  to  your  wives,  take 
all  I  have,  and  be  set  !it  liberty  ;  but  if  you  skcy  witb 
me  you  shall  comply  with  the  law  of  God  in  every  re- 
spect, and  that,  too,  without  any  murmuring  or  whin- 
ing. You  must  fulfil  the  law  of  God  in  everj*  respect, 
and  ronnd  up  your  .'■boulders  to  walk  up  to  the  mark 
without  any  grunting." 


Death  of  a  Ckntenahian. — Mrs  Judith  Codd,  relict 
oi  Mr.  Patrick  Codd,  of  Bally.iheen,  near  Killinick 
died  on  Friday,  aged  103  years.  She  had  her  faculties 
up  to  the  last.  She  is  tt>  be  iaterred  ou  Sunday, 


THE    PROPHET';  AND  HIS  WIVES. 

Matrimonial  affairs  do  not  appear  to  run  smoothly 
just  now  with  the  Prophet  of  Utah,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  a  manifesto  which  appears  in  the  American 
papers,  and  is  attributed  to  that  uxorious  albeit  rather 
venerable  patriarch.  Wo  are  iuclmed  to  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  the  document,  partly  on  account  of  in- 
ternal evidence,  but  chiefly  because  the  dull  season  for 
journalists  has  now  set  in,  and  various  are  the  devices 
resorted  to  to  fill  up  the  vacuous  columns.  How- 
ever, our  readers  can  judge  for  themselves.  The  Pro- 
phet thus  admonishes  the  various  refractory  spouses : — 
"  I  wish  my  women  to  understand  that  what  I  am 
going  to  say  is  for  them  as  well  as  others,  and  I  want 
those  who  are  here  to  tell  their  sisters — yes,  all  the 
women  in  the  community.  I  am  going  to  gi\-e  you 
from  this  time  to  theOth  of  October  next  for  reflection, 
that  you  iiioy  determine  whether  you  will  stay  with 
your  husbands  or  not,  and  then  I  am  going  to  set 
every  woman  at  libei  ty,  and  say  to  them,  '  Now,  go 
your  way.'  And  my  wives  have  got  to  do  one  of  two 
things — either  round  up  their  shoulders  to  endure  the 
afflictions  of  this  world,  and  live  their  religion — that 
is  polygamy — or  they  must  leave,  for  I  -mil  not  have 
them  about  me.  I  will  go  into  heaven  alone  rather 
than  to  have  scratching  and  fighting  about  me.  I  will 
set  all  at  liberty.  What,  first  wife,  too  ?  Yes,  liberate 
them  all.   I  want  to  go  somewhere,  or  to  do  something 


MONSIEUR  LE  CAPITAINE. 
A  child  of  France  who  appeared  in  Limerick  an  Le 
Capitaine  Montague  has  been  wofully  disappomtuig 
the  citizens  of  the  IrLsh  Zaragossa.  The  es-officcr  of 
the  'jramh  armee,  as  he  described  hinuelf,  was  brought 
up  at  the  police  court  a  few  days  since,  charged  with 
having  used  abusive  and  threatening  hmg^agc  to  se- 
veral  respectable  citizens  who  refu.se  1  to  give  him. 
money.  It  appears  the  plan  of  tjie  I'ieux  socdat  was 
to  present  himself  at  likely  houses,  send  in  his  card, 
narrate  in  broken  Engli.sh  the  story  of  the  battles, 
sieges,  fortimes,  he  had  passed  ;  exhibit,  if  necessary, 
certain  honourable  soars,  and,  leaving  bis  auditor  to 
draw  the  sad  moral  of  a  w;irrior  deserted 
by  the  ungrateful  State,  accept  what- 
ever bounty  civiUan  charitj-  might  bestow.  -Bu* 
all  were  not  equally  sympathetic  when  tht 
military  mendicant  told  his  mournful  tale,  and  un- 
happily, being  of  fiery  tempjcr,  he  resented  refusals. 
Then,  when  Mr  Johnson  Russell's  servant,  instead  of 
seriously  inclining  to  hear  the  piteous  appeal  of  th« 
vagabond  Othello,  bade  him  to  go  about  his  business, 
he  forgot  his  dignity  and  his  native  "tongue,  and 
swearing  in  round  Saxon,  threatened  to  "  cut  her 
bloody  head  off'."  Monsieur  le  Capitaine  was  arrested 
for  his  unseemly  behaviour,  and  was  brought  before 
the  bench  on  Wednesday.  In  presence  of  the  magis- 
trates, he  forgot  Ids  splendid  command  over  the 
vernacular  which  he  had  displayed  when  in  collisioa 
with  the  servant  girl,  and  became  mo.^e  mixed  in  bis 
language  than  ever.  'Thus  when  liis  offence  was  proved, 
according  to  the  report  the  foUovriug  conversation 
occurred  : — 

Piisonev— Can  Ish  make  von  shtatemen,  sare  (L&nghter). 
Dr.  O'&liaughnessy— You  canaskMr.  KusseUanj-  questions 
you  like,  ruy  man. 
Prisoner— Poj-ftZcM  .'  diable ;  vel  now,  now  he  Ish  believed. 

Oh  mon  Dieui 

Iilr.  Kussell's  servant  was  then  examined,  and  corroborated 

his  statement. 

Dr.  O'.Shaughnessy— Well,  what  have  you  to  say  to  this, 

my  man  ? 

Pi  isoner— Sficrp  hlme,  mce.sh  not  understand  what  thUb 
femme  says.  Pardonnez  moi,  monsieiir;  je  n'eHteiuls  pas  « 
qu'elk  dit. 

Doctor  O'Slianghnessy— Well,  my  man,  perhaps  you  under- 
stand me.  She  says  you  threatened  to  cut  her  head  ofl 
(laughter). 

Prisoner — Vhat,  \Tiat '.  She  is  saying  wliat  ish  false — voB 
damn  lie.    Oh,  misci'abfe,  wUerahlc  ! 

Doctor— Well,  the  Bench  camiot  allow  this  unmanly  .%nd 
un-Frenchmanlike  conduct  to  be  committed  with  impunity. 

Alderman  Carte  ,-aid  he  had  been  speakuig  to  Jlr.  Phillips, 
and  that  he  told  him  the  prisoner's  statement  was  a  more 
"cock  and-buU"  story. 

Prisoner— Bull,  Bull,  ot!i,  ci/i,  Dat  ish  right.  Me  wants  to 
get  to  dat  gentleman's  country  (laughter),  and  tlien  me  can 
go  back  to  my  own  country- mo  chcre  patrie,  ma  belle 
France. 

The  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  one  month's  imprisonment 
■\-sith  hard  labour. 

Society  has  had  its  vengeance  on  the  unhappy  veteran. 
La  gloire  is  for  him  a  faded  vision,  and  in  the  dungeons 
of  our  humous  isle  the  soldier  of  la  belle  France  is 
doomed,  during  one  revolution  of  the  moon,  to  "dree 
Ms  weird"  and  languish  over  the  retrospect  of  his 
f aUon  fortunes.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that  no-  - 
body  will  di.scover  in  what  part  of  Kerry  lies  the  real 
birthplace  or  this  poor  captive. 


An  Indian  Fight. — Three  escaped  convicts  from  the 
French  penal  colony  of  Cayenne  have  arrived  at  Balti- 
more, and  report  that  the  Pawnees,  whilst  engaged  in 
the  annual  bufi'alo  hunt  in  the  Republican  Valley, 
were  suddenly  surprised  and  attacked  by  1,500  Sioox^ 
under  command  of  Young  Spotted  Tail.  A^Tiilst  the 
Pawnees  were  armed  only  with  bows  and  aiTows  and 
revolvers,  their  opponents  were  splendidly  armed  with 
the  Henry  rifle.  The  Siouxs  acted  with  honible  bar- 
barity,  scalping  the  squaws  and  plunging  their  knives 
into  the  papooses,  and  hurling  them  into  the  flames  of 
burning  camp  fires.  The  fight  was  -  a  runnuig  one  of 
25  miles,  and  lasting  ten  hours.  The  Pawmees  lost 
over  one  hundred,  including  Sky  Chief,  his  squaw,  and 
p  ipoose. 


•'  We  will  not  discuss  that  question,"  «rie  repuea. 
"  But  I  will,  if  you  wish  it,  yield  to  your  magtership  so 
far  as  to  sleep  in  my  dressing  room-  I  am  such  a  ter- 
rible woman,  you  kuow,  thvt  I  might  atraogle  you  in 
the  night,  or  do  what  Claudius  did  in  the  play  to  Qer 
Irude's  husband.  Suppose  I  weie  to  pour  poison  ir 
your  ears  !  You  think  me  capable  of  auythiug,  don't 
you  ?" 

This  was  a  well-considere  1  point  of  her  Ladyship's 
She  wanted  to  see  what  Sir  Piers  knew  of  the  content! 
of  the  medicine  chest. 

"  Might  I  not  ?"  she  asked,  seeing  that  he  hesitated 

"  Perhaps,  "  said  Sir  Pifers  soleaialy. 

"  He  Itas  opened  the  cheit !''  thought  her  Ladyship. 
Aud  she  was  silent. 

The  Baronet's  "  perhaps  "  was  seriou.sly  meant,  anc 
be  consented  to  fall  in  with  Lady  Darville's  arrange 
meuts.  That  night  he  occupied  the  chamber  in  thi 
Buite  of  apartments  selected  for  h  im  by  Her  Lady 
ship. 

Lady  Darville  was  up  early  the  next  morning  ;  fo 
the  letter  bag  was  expected  ;  aud  she  wanted  to  havi 
Jacob  Vaudell's  answer  fir-^t  hund.  bhe  thought  Si 
Piers  might,  perhaps,  p'uok  n)>  spirit  to  break  the  seal 

The  letter  came.  It  was  croiight  to  her  Ladyshif 
by  Antoiiie  ;  she  opened  it  in  Sir  Piers'  presence  ;  read 
it  calmly,  and  then  put  it  in  her  pocket. 

"Well,"  said  Sir  Piers,  eager  to  kno  w  ita  contents. 
"What  does  your  lawyer  say  ?" 

"  Ju.jt  what  I  expected,"  replied  the  unabashed  Ladj 
Darville.  "  He  thinks  it  a  case  for  reconciliation.  He'e 
wrong  !" 

She  said  this  quite  firmly  and  fiercely.  She  ev  en  re 
peated  it : 

"He's  wrong!  The  man  who  h;is  violated  my  pri 
vate  correspondence,  viol  ited  I  know  v?hat  not  else ;  and 
filled  the  servants'  hall  with  tittle  tattle — (I  have 
heard  it,  Sir  Piers!) — is  not  one  to  prate  of  reconciiia- 
tiou  with  !  But  I  will  wait — I  will  wait  a  week.  I  shall 
be  calmer  then  ;  and  in  the  meautime,  perhaps,  you 
will  consent  that  we  remain  upon  our  present  terms.  " 

To  Lady  Darville's  astonishment  i-'ir  Piers  rosa 
from  Lis  seat.  His  little  arm  swayed  the  air,  and  his 
small  blue  eyes  flashed  with  passionate  resolve. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  We  will  wait  a  week.  You  shall 
have  your  woy  in  that.  But  I  will  have  my  way  in 
another  matter.  That  Will  you  induced  me  to  sign 
when  our  hsneymoon  was  scarcely  a  foituight  old, 
shall  be  superseded.  Lady  Darville  !  I  say  it  shall  be 
superseded.  I  will  make  a  new  one,  and  it  shall  not 
avail  you,  even  if  you — you  poison  me. 

Lady  Darville  turned  strangely  white. 

"Poison  you  1"  she  said. 

*'Ye8,  my  lady.  I  have  seen  all.  Arsenic,  pru^sic 
acid,  laudanum !  You  may  kill  me  ;  but  the  act 
■ball  beggar  you.  I  will  go  to  Weston  this  time  alone  ; 
aud  it  shall  be  to  make  my  Will!" 

He  rushed  from  the  room  before  her  Ladyship  could 
stop  him  ;  aud  she  then  thought  that  she  had  mis- 
tnauaged  her  business  a  liLtle. 

But  a  bold,  fearless  woman,  like  her  Ladyship,  is  not 
'  iiasily  dismayed  when  she  has  a  man  of  such  calibre  as 
Sir  Piers  Darville  to  deal  with.  When  she  had  tho 
roughly  realised  the  fact  that  he  had  gone,  that  he  had 
gone,  loo,  ostensibly  to  make  a  new  Will,  a  harsh  smile 
came  over  her  countenance,  and  she  clenched  herhandi 
liQi  the  rings  on  them  almost  galled  her  white,  but 
nntamail  lingers. 

"The  idiot  1"  she  exclaimed.  "  He  will  make  a  new 
WH,  forsooth  !  Pshaw  I  he  has  not  the  courage  whiU 
1  live  to  hinder  him.  Now,  this  is  wlwt  he  will  do. 
Hb  may  go  to  Weston  ;  he  may  see  his  lawyer,  and 
tih»y  -wffl  talk.  But  for  the  life  of  him,  he  dare  not  do 
nuBT.  He  will  never  carry  out  what  was  but  a  threat, 
inSBDflad  to  alarm  me  !  Still,  I  was  foolish,  indeed,  to 
fins  mfseJf  with  such  a  mm  without  a  settlement  or 
jtiiHlljaiir?,  or  anything  that  can  make  me  ind  ependent' 
ofiiim  snd  hia  jealousy. 

Her  lo/jyship  pondered  for  a  time  after  muttering 
fliMffii  wsmds,  and  presently  she  had  recourse  to  a  book 
finiltTOLS  lying  on  the  table  before  her.  It  was  a  popu- 
tor BBnanJion  romance — her  Ladyship  liked  sensation 
tmeaacm — and  it  happened  to  open,  as  she  handled  the 
IfiBWBi carelessly,  just  vrhere  a  wife  who  has  the  mis- 
fiBtnne  to  be  married  to  two  living  husbands,  meets 
Use  first  of  the  two,  on  the  second  husband's  property 

At  this  point  of  the  narrative,  Lady  Darville  took  up 
^*he  Btoiy.    She  read  rapidly,  and  with  evident  in-  | 
(^west.  _  AtienKlhykecDiae  her  finzer  between  th« ! 
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leaves  to  marK  tuo  page  at  wnicti  sne  Uaa  lelt  on  reaa- 
iug,  she  cast  her  eyes  upwards  as  though  in  thought, 
aud  said, 

"Admirable  !" 

What  was  it  that  Lady  Darville  charaoterised  as  ad- 
mirable ? 

It  was  simply  the  bestowal  of  a  husband,  who  was 
much  in  the  way,  down  a  well  ! 

"  Admirable  !"  she  repeated  ;  for  she  had  read  tha 
novel  before,  and  knew  what  the  bare  hints  she  had 
just  noticed  really  meant. 

"  But  after  all,"  she  resumed  dreamily,  "  I  don't 
quite  believe  in  any  woman  going  so  far  as  that,  even 
under  such  awkward  circumstances  as  this  popular 
heroine  was  in.  What,  I  wonder,  do  ladies  do  with 
husbands  nho  talk  of  altering  their  Wills  ma'icioua- 
ly?" 

She  smiled  as  she  asked  herself  this  strange  ques- 
tion. 

"  Why,"  she  said,  at  leugth,  answering  her  owa 
query, — "  They  do  as  T  shall  do, — keep  them  alive  till 
thev  runout  aud  alter  b.Lck  airain  or  as  in  Sir  Pierc'f 
case,  sliowttiac  tuey  only  utteredan  idle  tureat,  wuicc 
they  have  no  de.3igu  to  carry  out." 

Lady  Darville  resumed  her  favourite  book  after  tiifs 
aud  read  on.  But  presently,  she  grew  tired,  and  fling- 
ing the  book  aside,  went  to  the  window. 

She  looked  over  the  broad  expanse  of  garden  before 
her,  at  the  terrace  with  the  struttiug  peacock  on  it 
at  the  rich  wood.s  iu  the  distance, — at  all,  iudeed,  with 
in  sight,  of  Sir  Piers  Darville's  substantial  property. 

'•'  I  must  keep  this  somehow,"  she  said.  "  Aud  whj 
should  I  jeopardise  it  by  the  ridiculous  affection  tha' 
haunts  me  ?  Better,  perhaps,  that  I  had  yielded  wha' 
little  real  love  I  possess  for  any  human  beiug,  atiflec 
the  oue  passion  of  my  heart,  and  settled  down  here  as 
th-  quiet,  uuquestioned  mistre.ss  of  this  place,  instead 
of  placing  myself  at  my  husband's  mercy  bj- nourishin j 
a  fondness  that  may  ruiu  me." 

A  suspicion  of  a  tear  came  to  Lady  Darville's  eye  a! 
«he  Kaid  this.  Bu  t  she  brushed  the  intruder  away 
au^,  after  a  time,  went  to  her  boudoir.  There  sh« 
busied  herself  vvilh  llie  arts  of  the  toilette,  till  she 
thought  lit  to  Icav  e  the  upper  chambers,  and  see 
wLe^^lJer  Sir  Piers  Darville  had  returned. 

To  he  contimied.) 


The  AlJiencenm  says  that  the  autobiography  of  Mr. 
Mill  is  far  advanced  in  printing,  and  may  be  expected 
to  be  out  in  October. 

Miss  Margaiet  Bennett,  sister  of  the  late  James  Gor- 
don Bennett,  of  the  New  Yorh  Ilcrald,  died  the  other 
day  at  Huntly,  in  Scotland,  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
her  age. 

The  appointment  of  the  Right  Hon.  Chichester  For- 
tescue  to  be  Lieutenant  aud  Cuitos  Rotulorum  of  the 
county  of  Essex,  iu  the  room  of  T.  B.  Western,  Bart., 
deceased,  is  gazetted. 

The  Nord  of  Saturday  evening  believe.?  that  the 
London  newspaper  which  published  a  report  of  an 
insurrection  having  broken  out  iu  Khiva  has  been  the 
Xaetim  of  a  mystification. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning  the  dead  body  of  Henry 
Wigg,  who  attempted  the  murder  of  Ellen  Stone,  was 
found  near  Lucas  Dry  Dock,  Belvidere-road,  Lambeth. 
Ther«  was  a  large  bullet  wound  over  the  ear. 

Gold  from  Australia — The  value  of  the  gold 
raised  in  Victoria  from  the  discovery  of  the  gold-fields 
to  the  end  of  1872  is  estimated,  by  the  Department  of 
Mines  at  £168,149,305.  The  export  of  gold  from 
Australia  in  the  five  years  18C7-71,  after  deducting  in- 
ter-colonial imports,  is  estimated  at  almost  ten  millions 
sterling  a-year. 

The  German^Artillery  durtko  the  Late  War. — 
According  to  an  official  statement  whieh  has  been  pub- 
lished, the  German  field  artillery  fired  331,169  shots 
during  the  warof  l.;)70-71;of  this  number  146,211.'ihots. 
were  fired  by  heavy  field  batteries,  423,804  by 
light  field  butteries,  59,834  by  horse  batteries, 
7,736  by  heavy  reserve  batteries,  and  14,380 
by  light  reserve  batteries.  To  the  total  number  of 
shots  as  givenabovc  uiu.^t  be  added  4,460  shrapnel  and 
430  grape  shots,  so  that  altogether  357,237  shots  were 
fired.  The  number  of  shots  fired  by  the  Prussian  ar- 
tilleiy  iu  former  campaigns  wa.?  : — In  1813-14,  78,831 
shots  ;  1815,  18,086  .<hots  ;  1864,  41,247  shots  ;  and  in 
1366,  36,188  shots.  During  the  war  of  1870-71,  says 
the  Vaterland  of  Munich,  the  Bavarian  troops  lo.st  19 
per  cent,  whilst  tho  loss  .sustained  by  tho  Pniasian 
trooos  wc^S  only  14  per  cent. 
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THE  WIND  AND  THE  RO.SE, 
A  little  rose  bloomed  all  alone 

In  a  hed^e  by  the  higliway  side  ; 
And  the  wind  came  by  with  a  pitying  moan, 

And  thus  to  the  floweret  cried  ; 

"  You  are  choked  ^vilh  dust  from  the  sandy  hedge 

Now,  see  what  a  friend  can  do  ! 
I  will  pieree  a  hole  in  the  tangled  hedge, 

And  let  the  breeze  come  through  !" 

"N.ay,  let  me  be— I  am  well  enough  !" 

Said  the  rose  in  ch'oad  dismay, 
But  the  wind  is  alway.s  rude  aud  rough. 

And  of  course  he  had  his  way. 

■3)  And  the  breeze  blew  soft  on  the  little  red  rose. 
But  now  slie  was  sore  afraid, 
For  the  naughty  boys— hei-  ancient  foes — 
Came  through  where  the  gap  was  made. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  wind,  when  he  came  again. 
And  looked  at  the  trembling  flower, 

"  Vou  are  out  of  place  ;  it  is  very  plain 
You  are  meant  for  a  lady's  bower  !" 

"N.w,  letniebo  !"  said  the  shuddering  rose ; 

"  Iso  sorrow  (  ever  had  known, 
Till  you  came  here  to  break  my  repose  ; 

Now  plea;;c  to  let  me  alone  !" 

But  the  will  of  the  wind  is  as  strong  as  dentil, 

And  little  he  recked  lioreries  ; 
He  plucked  her  up  with  lii.^  mighty  breath, 

Aud  away  to  the  town  ho  Hies. 

Oh,  all  too  rough  was  the  wintry  rido 

For  a  rose  so  weak  and  small ; 
And  soun  her  leaves  on  every  side 

Began  to  scatter  and  fall. 

"Now,  what  is  this?"  said  the  wondering  wind. 

As  the  rose  in  fragment:;  fell ; 
"  This  paltry  stern  is  all  I  find  — 
1  am  sure  I  meant  it  well !" 

"It  means  just  this— that  a  meddling  friend,' 

Said  the  dying  stalk,  "is.suto 
To  mar  the  matter  he  aimed  to  mend, 

And  kill  where  he  meant  to  cure  ! ' 


A  WIFE  AUCTION, 
Among.st  the  good  old  customs  of  "  mcrrie  England" 
that  of  the  disposal  of  a  man's  w  ife  by  public  auction 
must  be  assigned  a  prominent  place.  It  is  a  practica 
which  must  ever  be  held  in  high  esteem,  as  it  demon- 
strates iucontrovertibly  that  it  is  the  proud  privilege 
of  your  freeborn  Englishman  to  dispose  of  his  owa 
chattels  in  the  manner  which  appears  to  him  most 
suitable.  Therefore  we  may  with  confidence  look  for- 
ward to  the  perpetuation  of  this  excellent  custom,  and 
any  attempt  to  circumscribe  its  action  wUl  be  looked 
upon  with  jealousy  and  resisted  with  vigour.  Tha 
divorce  court,  efficient  as  it  is,  is  yet  too  .tediaus  and 
expensive  a  process  to  meet  the  pressure  of  bu.siness  ; 
and  the  auction  process  is  so  facile  and  simple 
that  it  commends  itself  immediately  to  hasty  or  impe- 
cunious husbands.  You  have  merely  to  provide  a 
halter,  and  with  this  becoming  ornament  lead 
your  wife  to  a  public  place,  and  there  dispose  of  her 
to  the  highest  bidder.  It  does  not  even  require,  as  in 
the  case  of  cattle  or  other  pcciuiia,  a  licensed  auc- 
tioneer to  conduct  the  afiUir;  you  can  do  the 
business  yourself.  We  do  not  believe  that  any 
attemjit  to  abolish  this  custom  would  meet 
with  approval  from  any  of  the  parties  in 
these  transactions  ;  even  the  ladies  who  thus  change 
owners  seem,  on  the  whole,  rather  to  like  the  afiair. 
We  have  never  heard  that  they  raised  any  objection  to 
thetrausfer.  How  far  this  is  from  beingthecase,  weleara 
from  a  story  from  Belper,  near  Derby.  It  appeared 
that  a  yoiuig  woman,  the  wife  of  a  man  named  Thomp- 
son, who  was  said  to  have  left  her  and  his  creditora 
together,  and  gone  to  America,  was  the  interesting  ar- 
ticle to  be  disposed  of.  The  Vv'ife's  conduct  seems  to 
have  been  the  chief  motive  for  his  desertion.  Thomp- 
son's goods  were  to  bo  put  up  for  auction,  but  the  de- 
serted wife  insisted  that  either  they  should  not  be 
sold  or  that  she  herself  should  be  sold  with  them.  To 
tlus  airangement  the  auctioneer  at  last  consented,  and, 
having  procured  the  halter,  led  her  into  the  market 
place,  and  invited  bidders  for  his  fair  consignment. 
But  the  hard-hearted  beings- called  men  iu  Belper, 
unmoved  by  the  sight  of  loveliness  in  distress  and 
■willing  to  become  the  property  of  any  purchaser,  looked 
on  with  indifference,  aud  made  no  bid  for  the  deserted 
one  ;  and  she  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  let  tha 
sale  proceed  minus  her  attractions,  Oh,  fcmjiorct .'  Oh^ 
mor^  !    Oh,  Women's  Right?  * 
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ESPERANZA. 


Do  you  know  the  music-room  in  the  Redoubt  !it 
Spa  ?  The  large  expanse  in  the  centre  of  it  is  kept 
jlear  for  dancing,  and  spectators  whose  minds  and 
toes  are  not  light  and  fantastic,  remain  in  the  cloisters 
phich  surround  it,  and  which  are  well  supplied  with 
comfortable  chairs  and  sofas.  Sometimes  it  happens 
that  the  young  men  are  indolent  or  timid  and  the  young 
ladies  stiff,  and  then  the  smooth  shining  floor  is  a  desert 
and,  in  spite  of  the  floods  of  light  music,  there  is  some- 
thing depressing  about  the  general  aspect.  .Cut 
that  was  not  the  state  of  aflairs  one  August  night, 
although  the  majority  of  visitors  present  were  Eng- 
lish. There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  fraternisation  at 
the  tables-d'hote  of  the  different  hotels;  walking,  rid- 
ing, driving  parties  had  been  made  up  daily  ;  the 
foreign  element  was  just  sufficient  to  correct  the  Bri- 
tish stiffness  without  being  niunerioally  strong  enough 
to  provoke  its  exclusiveness.  Altogether,  a  very  plea- 
sant little  .society  was  formed  in  the  place  that  season. 
Millicent  Land  was  an  attractive  member  of  it ;  a 
handsome,  high-couraged  girl  ;  an  orphan,  sole  surviv- 
ing child  of  a  drysalter,  consequently  an  heiress.  While 
at  school — from  the  age  of  twelve  to  nineteen,  thut  is 
•— ehe  was  happy,  but  her  guardian's  wife  had  patron- 
ising manners,  which  Milly  quietly  put  up  with  till  she 
tras  twenty-one,  and  then  took  chaxge  of  herself — that 
is,  she  engaged  one  of  her  old  governesses,  who  was 
getting  too  blind  and  deaf  to  teach,  and  would  conse- 
quently have  been  otherwise  destitute,  to  accept  the 
nominal  position  of  taking  charge  of  her;  but  of  course 
it  was  a  sinecure.  People  were  shocked  ;  but  much 
Milly  cared  for  that !  She  sat  on  a  sofa  behind  one  of 
the  pillara,  talking  to  a  black-haired  man  of  about 
thirty,  who  was  dressed  rather  too  well  for  the  expres- 
eion  of  his  features,  which  was  intelligent. 

"  I  am  afraid  of  you,  Mr.  Bertram!"  she  was  saying. 

"  Are  you  ?"  he  rephed.  "  How  people  are  maligned  ! 
1  heard  that  you  were  afraid  of  no  one." 

"  Perhaps  you  have  been  slandered  also."  . 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  a  romantic  story  ?" 

"  0  yes,  please." 

"  Do  not  let  your  expectations  rise,"  s.iid  Bertram  ; 
"  there  is  nothing  sensational  about  it.  Upwards  of  a 
year  ago,  I  happened  to  be  staying  at  Brussels  during 
the  Carnival.  The  Countess  G.  had  a  fancy  to  give  a 
masked  ball,  and  I  received  an  invitation.  It  was  a 
very  brilliant  affair,  and  at  the  same  time  the  company 
was  select,  for  the  hostess  received  all  her  guests  on  ar- 
rival singly,  and  immiisked,  in  a  small  ante-room,  so 
that  none  but  those  who  were  properly  invited  could 
gain  admittance.  I  had  not  been  in  the  room  five 
minutes  before  I  saw  a  blue  domino,  who  produced  the 
most  extraordinary  effect  upon  me  that  I  have  everex- 
peiienced.  Up  to  that  time  I  h.ad  laughed  at  mesmer- 
ism, presentiments,  everything  which  is  connec-ted  with 
a  mysterious  intercommunication  of  spirits.  But  now 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  secret  sympathies  was 
forced  upon  me.  T  knew  at  once  that  this  was  the 
only  woman  I  could  ever  love.  Of  coui'se  I  had  often 
thought  myself  in  love  before,  but  now  I  saw  that  I 
had  given  that  name  to  a  ps^ssing  fancy  which  never 
reached  my  hearj.  I  spoke  to  her,  I  danced  with  her. . 
How  the  night  passed  I  have  no  idea  ;  it  seemed  gone 
hefore  it  had  well  begun." 

"  You  saw  her  face  before  she  left  ?" 

"  Not  for  a  moment.  Nor  was  I  able  to  discover  who 
fihe  was,  or  where  she  came  from,  afterwards.  That 
she  was  English  I  am  confident,  though  she  spoke 
Italian  all  the  evening." 

"  I  am  qviite  interested,"  said  Miss  Lund.  "  What 
was  her  height,  and  her  figure  ?" 

"Like  yours." 

"  Indeed  !    And  the  colour  of  her  hair  ?' 

Yours  exactly." 
"  And  you  have  never  met  her  again  ?" 
"  Not  till  this  evening." 

"  ReaUy,  Mr.  Bertram,"  said  Milly,  laughing,  "  you 
iSmost  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  claim  me  as  your 
mysterious  domino." 

"  No  ;  I  remember  my  promise." 

".^d  that  was  ?" 

"  Not  to  claim  her  until  she  wrote  or  uttered  the 
word  Espcranza." 
"  Eeally,  you  haye  kept  your  word,  and  told  a  veri- 


tiiblc  romance  ;  the  lady  has  only  to  turn  out  a  gho.st 
or  a  ghoul  to  make  it  complete,"  said  Miss  Lund ;  but 
a«  she  spoke,  she  started  and  turned  pale  ;  it  was  only 
with  an  effort  she  completed  the  sentence. 

Bertram,  looking  round  for  the  cause  of  this  emo- 
tion, saw  that  a  new  arrival  at  Spa,  a  man  wliom  he 
knew  .slightly  in  England,  had  just  entered  the  room, 
and  he  experienced  that  pleasing  thrill  which  animates 
a  pointer  on  snufiiing  a  gamey  scent,  or  a  dramatic 
author  wheo  the  idea  of  a  plot  comes  into  his  head, 
for  he  relieved  the  tedium  of  a  somewhat  lethargic 
existence  by  ViJatching  the  little  social  romances  going 
on  around  him.  If  he  had  been  a  tattler  this  might 
have  proved  a  mischievous  propensity  ;  but  he  kept 
his  discoveries  to  himself,  or  only  intimated  them  to 
the  princijjal  actons,  for  his  amusement  consisted  in 
knowing  what  other  people  failed  to  perceive.  The 
young  man  who  had  just  entered  moved  up  the  room, 
looking  right  and  left  for  acquaintances.  Presently  he 
saw  Bertram,  who  came  forward  and  shook  hands  with 
him,  iisketl  him  when  he  had  arrived,  what  hotel  he 
was  staying  at,  and  other  little  commonplaces,  while 
he  was  answering  which  he  saw  Miss  Lund,  and  coidd 
not  prevent  a  shght  start  before  he  bowed  coldly. 
The  young  lady  replied  with  a  disiwut  bend  of  the 
neck. 

"  You  know  MLss  Lund  ?"  said  Bertram. 

"  I  have  met  her  once  or  twice.  But  they  are 
going  to  dance  again,  and  as  I  am  not  in  a  mood  for 
violent  exercise,  having  only  just  swallowed  my  dinner, 
I  shall  go  .and  have  a  look  at  the  Trente  et  Quamn'e." 

Though  not  a  gossip  himself,  Bertram  by  no  means 
objected  to  t;dte  occasional  advantage  of  the  gleanings 
gathered  by  members  of  that  fraternity,  so  be  went  and 
sat  down  by  Mrs.  Cracket. 

"  So,  you  have  been  making  love  to  the  heij-ess,"  said 
she. 

"  Rash,  under  your  very  eyes,  wasn't  it  ?"  he  replied. 
"  But  what  is  there  between  her  and  Graham  T' 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  don't  know  ?"  I 

"  How  should  I  ?  I  was  not  aware  of  Miss  Lund's 
existence  tiU  this  evening." 

"  Well,  they  were  engaged  for  ever  so  long  ;  he  was 
at  her  house  every  day;  most  improper,  with  only  that 
poor  old  MissCorny  to  actasachaperoue;  when  suddenly 
she  broke  ofl  the  match.  The  aiis  these  parvenus  give 
themselves  !" 

"Wiis  there  no  cause,  then  f 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  it  was  some  jealous  whim,  and  there 
may  have  been  occasion  for  it.    You  men  are  all  ahke 

This  was  quite  enough  for  Bertram  to  start  upon, 
and  he  made  no  more  inquiries.  But  he  enlisted  him, 
self  in  the  troop  of  the  heiress's  admirers,  which  was 
pretty  numerous,  "  took  the  Lund  shilling,"  as  he  him- 
self expressedit,and  beingan  adept  in  the  art  of  making 
himself  agreeable,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  leading 
partner  and  first  shawl- carrier,  ttice  Williams  and  Vena- 
liles,  told  off  respectively  to  Miss  Corny  and  the  lapdog. 
This  distinction  did  not  puff  him  up  unduly,  for  the 
discriminating  young  man  perceived  that  the  pre- 
ference was  afforded  him  because  he  seldom  approached 
the  topics  of  love  or  matrimony,  and  when  he  did,  it 
was  always  in  a  tone  of  badinage. 

Yet  there  were  times  when  she  a.=sumed  a  coquettish 
air,  which  seemed  to  invite  hun  to  more  serioiis  flirta- 
tion, but  this  was  invariably  when  Graham  was  present 
and  appeared  to  be  observing  her. 
,  "  Now,'"  said  Bertram  to  himself.  "  there  are  two 
courses  for  the  male  spoon  to  pursue  :  either  lo  clc^r 
out  of  the  place  altogether,  or  to  follow  the  female 
.spoon's  lead."  Graham  adopted  the  latter  course,  and 
harnessed  himself  to  the  car  of  a  handsome  young 
viddow,  who  dressed  gorgeously,  rode  fearlessly,  talked 
slangily,  danced  untiringly,  and  sat  down  to  pUty. 

The  manners  of  the  little  English  community  as- 
sembled at  Spa  were  very  much  relaxed  fiom  the 
standard  set  up  by  each  individual  member  at  home. 
Persons,  even  of  different  sexes,  spoke  to  ona  another 
without  a  formal  introduction  :  young  ladies  danced 
sometimes  consecutively  with  the  same  partner.  The 
majority  went  once  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  devoted 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  long  walks  in  the  woods, 
the  perusal  of  secular  journals,  and  listening  to  the 
band,  which  played  other  music  than  Handel's.  Many 
who  frowned  at  sixpenny  whist  at  home  as  gambling, 
staked  then-  florins  and  five-franc  pieces  at  roulette 
and  rouge-et-noir.  But  there  was  one  tacit  law  which 
the  female  portion  of  the  British  visitors  adhered  to 
religiously,  and  that  forbade  them  to  take  seats  at 
either  of  the  play-tables.  They  might  stand  be- 
hind, and  make  their  little  stakes  over  people's 
shoulders,  with  an  air  of  assumed  indifference  as  to 
whether  they  lost  or  won,  if  they  pleased.   That  waa 


considered  to  be  mere  looking-on.  But  to  eit  down 
like  a  regular  Gambler,  with  a  big  Q,  wae  held  to  be  3 
fearful  breach  of  propriety. 

And  this  crime  Mrs.  Geylass,  the  young  widow,  com- 
mitted. She  constantly  took  a  scat,  which  was  obse- 
quioasly  vacated  for  her,  at  the  un.social  board,  removed, 
her  gloves,  took  a  card  and  jiiu,  piled  her  stock  of  Na- 
poleons into  little  heaps  in  front  of  her,  and  went  in 
for  the  thing  in  the  mo.st  business-like  way,  her  ad- 
mirers clustering  round  and  backing  hor  luck— on  the 
principle,  I  suppose,  that  imitation  is  the  sincerf*t 
flattery.  The  admirers  allude<l  to  were  all  men  ;  their 
mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  abhorred  her  to  a  woniau. 
They  would  have  cut  her,  only  her  late  bu.sband'B 
cousin  wa-s  a  lord,  and  her  own  father  a  baronet,  and 
.she  was  rich.  Blood  and  money  cover  more  sinti  than 
charity,  so  they  bowed  and  smiled,  and  answered  when 
she  si>oke  to  them.  But  that  wa.^  not  very  often,  for 
the  widow  preferred  ma-sculine  ccnvei-sation. 

This  was  the  lady  to  whom  Graham  now  devoted 
himself.  He  procured  nosegays  for  her  ;  he  contended 
for  the  honour  of  her  hand  iu  the  ball-room,  and  her 
foot  when  she  mounted  on  horseback,  and  his  atten- 
tions were  alwaj-s  most  earnest  when  Milly  Lund  wae 
present.  Bertram  smiled  approval  "  Graham  Ls  no 
fool,"  thought  he  ;  he  has  selected  the  next  most  at- 
tractive girl ;  just  as  Miss  Lund  the  next  (in  her 
blinded  judgment)  most  attractive  man."  This  solilo- 
quiser  had  no  false  modesty,  you  see. 

Having  thus  ascertained  that  these  two  young  people 
were  desperately  in  love  with  one  another,  Bertram 
no  longer  gave  himself  the  trouble  of  paying  so 
assiduous  a  court  to  Miss  Limd,  and  cultivated  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Graham,  who  was  too  muqh  a  man  of 
the  world  to  show  a  resers  e  which  might  betray  jeal- 
ousy if  he  felt  any,  which  is  doubtful.  The  two  men 
had  not  chanced  to  meet  often,  but  they  had  been 
thrown  together  some  two  years  before  in  the  settle- 
ment of  a  domestic  matter  in  which  Graham  had  be- 
haved in  a  manner  calculated  to  excite  Bertram's 
esteem,  and  he  was  inclined  to  like  the  man  who  knew 
better  of  lym  than  most  other  people  did.  For  our 
loves  and  friend-ships  depend  quite  as  much  upon  men 
and  women's  opinion  of  ourselves  as  upon  their  own 
intrinsic  merits. 

They  breakfasted  at  the  same  little  table  ;  they 
strolled  afterwards  in  the  hotel  garden,  smoking ;  they 
also  consumed  tlieir  last  cigars  at  night  in  corapany, 
and  waxed  confidential.  At  least  the  one  who  had 
something  to  confide  did  it,  and  Berti-am  learned  that 
Graham  was  on  the  point  of  going  out  to  Africa  to 
shoot  big  g.ime. 

The  other  visitors  at  Spa  made  .a  totally  different  ar- 
j-angement  for  the  young  m;m,  and  decreed  that  he  was 
about  to  marry  the  Uvely  widow  forthwith.  Mrs. 
Ci'acket  announced  the  forthcoming  event  to  Millicent 
Lund  as  an  ascertained  fact,  ami  the  young  lady,  be- 
lieving it,  went  mad.  I  do  not  mean  that  she  required 
a  straight- waistcoat,  or  put  wild  flowers  in  her  hair,  or 
sang  scraps  of  song,  or  danced  with  her  shadow.  She 
did  not  even  show  any  emotion  before  Mrs.  Cracket 
and  the  gossips,  but  smiled,  and  remarked  that  she 
supposed  it  was  a  good  niiitch  ;  for  she  was  not  of  an 
hysterical  nature.  But  her  mind  was  for  the  time  vm- 
hinged  for  all  that,  and  she  was  quite  capable  of  doing 
some  desperate  tiling  which  society  would  have  brought 
in  temporary  insanity.  It  was  quite  true  that  she  had 
broken  with  Giaham,  but  then  he  had  no  business  to 
maiTV  anybody  else,  &c.  Hov.-  could  she  appease  her 
resentment — how  prove  that  she  did  not  care  one  iota 
for  the  man  she  had  once  been  betrothed  to  ?  If  she 
could  only  take  the  initiative — that  would  be  better 
still.  No  one  can  throw  off  the  restraints  convention- 
ally imposed  by  their  fellow-creatures  with  impunity. 
If  Milly  Lund  had  not  indulged  her  tastes  for  indepen- 
dence and  originahty  to  such  an  extent— if  she  had 
had  any  experienced  friend  of  her  own  sex,  in  whom 
she  had  confidence,  to  advise  her — she  would  never 
have  been  guilty  of  writing  on  a  sheet  of  lemon- 
colf^ured  note-paper  : — "  Let  me  see  you  to-morrow 
morning.. — M.  L.,"  and  dropping  it,  with  her  handker- 
chief, at  the  Redoubt,  when  only  Bertram  was  neac 
enough  to  pick  it  up.  The  wisp  of  paper  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  anybody  in  paiticultJr — that  was  the  only, 
shred  of  prudence  she  showed  ;  but  then  she  gave  ifc 
almost  with  her  own  hand,  which  was  very  shocking. 

"  If  Graham  had  known  that  I  had  this  in  my 
pocket,  he  would  hardly  have  bidden  me  such  & 
friendly  good-night  !"  said  Bertram,  on  examining 
the  note  before  going  to  bed.  And  then  he  put  it  care- 
full  away  in  his  pocket-book.  When  he  called  at  Mil- 
licent's  lodgings,  he  found  her  alone,  not  even  Miss 
Corny  being  present.  She  had  a  wild,  excited  look 
^  her  eyes,  aud  a  deep  flush  on  her  cheek;  and  directly' 


the  door  was  dosed,  she  stepped  hurriedly  towards 
him. 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  have  invited  you  here  ?"  she 
asked. 

Bertram  looked  as  many  volumes  as  he  could,  and 
bowed  discreetly. 

"  Espei-anza  .'"  said  she,  turning  away. 

"  What  !"  cried  Bertram.  "  My  sympathies  were 
true  ;  you  are  really  " 

"  The  Ijlue  domino  !" 

Instead  of  throwing  herself  at  her  feet,  seizing  her 
hand,  and  calling  her  by  her  Chri.stian  name,  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  Bertram  said,  in  a  musing  tone  : 
"  Curious  I  I  was  never  at  a  ball  in  Brussels  in  my 
life." 

"  Oh  !"  cried  Millicent,  shrinking  away,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  shedding  tears  of  bitter 
shame  and  humiliation. 

"  I  hope  you  will  furgive  me,"  Bertram  continued. 
■"  I  had  no  id  -a  you  would  believe  my  rodomontade, 
which  was  only  marie  up  at  the  moment  for  fun.  Pray 
do  not  bs  distres.sod  ;  I  know  all  about  it.  It  is  pique 
•which  has  impelled  you  to  listen  to  the  suit  of  so 
unworthy  an  individual  ;  if  it  were  otherwise,  I  should 
indeed  esteem  myself  the  most  fortunate  of  men.  As 
it  in,  it  is  happy  that  I  am  neither  a  needy  adventurer 
nor  an  unscrupulous  lover,  or  perliaps  you  might  have 
hecn  hurried  into  a  marriage  which  would  have  proved 
the  misery  of  your  life  ;  and  Graham  would  be  eaten 
by  lions,  hugged  to  death  by  gorillas,  stamped  out  by 
elephants,  poisoned  by  snakes  and  quinine,  and — and 
all  sorts  of  animals.  By  the  by,  do  you  know  that  he 
is  off  to  the  Cape  next  month  ?" 

Millicent  was  too  much  overwhelmed  by  apprecia- 
tion of  the  position  she  had  placed  hei  self  iu  to  reply, 
so  Bertram  went  on  : 

"  They  have  made  up  a  story  about  his  engagement 
to  Mrs  (Jeylass.  Absurd.  If  he  cannot  marry  one 
lady  1  ain  certain  he  wilhiever  take  to  another,  unless 
perhai)S  an  Ashautee.  Not  even  for  pique.  I  do  wish, 
dear  Miss  Lund,  that  you  would  make  a  friend  of  me, 
and  tell  me  the  real  cause  of  ofieuce  iu  Graham.  Do 
not  think  me  curious  and  impertinent;  I  only  ask  be- 
cause I  have  a  suspicion  that  I  might  be  able  to  re- 
move some  false  imiiressinns.  I  was  left  trustee  to  a 
young  lady,  a  coujiu  of  my  own,  to  whom  Graham  was 
once  engaged ;  and  I  know  that  when  the  affair  was 
broken  oft',  he  was  very  much  blamed.  Can  that  sad 
business  have  cjiused  you  to  think  biully  of  him  ?" 

"  Had  I — not — aright — to  do  so?"  sobbed  Milli- 
cent. 

"  Kar  be  it  from  me  to  place  a  limit  to  the  Rights  of 
Woiuan  '"  said  Bertram.  "  I  only  know  that  Graham 
Wiis  not  one  iota  to  blame  in  that  sad  affair,  the  fault 
being  entirely  on  the  lady's  side  ;  that  he  could  have 
cleared  himself  iu  your  estimation  at  her  expense,  if  lie 
had  not  jilelgi'd  himself  to  silence  ;  and  that  he  ke[it 
that  pledge  whon  the  liappiness  of  his  life  was  at  st-iike, 
is  very  much  to  his  credit.  It  is  no  romance  tli.at  I 
am  telling  you  this  time.  Miss  LuikI  ;  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honour  that  what  I  say  is  true.  I  was  one 
of  those  to  whom  Graham  ma<le  the  promise  of  se- 
crecy." 

When  you  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  a  woman 
who  is  crying,  it  is  best  to  go  away.  So  Bertram 
went. 

Wlien  he  parted  from  Graham  that  night,  he  said — 
"By  the  by,  I  have  something  to  give  you,  old  fellow." 
And  opening  his  pocket-book  he  produced  the  little 
undirected  note,  iuid  handed  it  over. 

On  the  following  morning,  Millicent  had  another 
caller  ;  an  unexpected  one  this  time. 

"  I  have  got  your  note,"  said  Graham,  seeing  that 
she  looked  so  startled.     "  What  may  I  hope  ;" 

"  My  note  !" 

Graham  held  it  in  his  hand  open.  She  took  it,  and 
read  : 

"  Let  me  see  you  to-mon-ow  evening. — M  L." 

"  I  have  been  informed  that  I — was  hasty — once," 
she  siiid,  blu.shing  over  neck  and  forehead  ;  "  and,  if 
80,  I  am  sorry  for  any]  unjust  expressions  I  may  have 
used." 

Slie  could  not  think  what  else  to  aay.  It  did  well 
enough. 

"  But,"  said  Millicent,  after^an  hour's  conversation, 
you  were  very  prcjud  yourself,  you  know,  Harry,  not 

to  make  an  appeal  to  the  trustee  people  to  explain." 

And  though  he  did  not  think  so,  he  owned  it  ;  ju.st  as 

he  would  have  owne  l  anytliiug  just  then. 

He  did  not  go  to  Africa,  to  shoot  gorillas;  ho  stopped 

at  home,  and  married  the  heiress.     He  is  very  fond 

of  Bertram  ;     but  I  do  not  think  his  wife  likes  his 

friend  .so  well  as  he  prof  esses.     That  littie  scene  was 

too  humiliating. 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH; 


FACETI^. 


Ak  Impossible  Man<eovrb  in  Aotumk. — To  be  in 
the  March  pa-st. — Punch. 

PuzzLH  I'OR  Youu  '•  Uncle." — Ask  a  pawnbroker 
how  much  he  would  give  you  on  your  birthday. — Punch. 

Thk  Force  of  IL\bit. — Chemist  : — "  What  might 
you  please  to  want  ?"  Little  Winks  : — "  Aw  !  I,  ah  I 
want  some  of  your  patent  anti-cholera  mixtyah  !" 
Chemist  : — "  Yes.  Is  it  for  yourself  or  for  a  grown-up 
person — Fun. 

Thi:  Line  must  be  Drawn  Somewhere  ! — My 
Lady.  "  And  why  did  you  leave  your  last  situation  '" 
Sensitive  Being.  "  Well,  my  lady,  I  'adn't  been  in  the 
'ouse  'ardly  a  month  when  I  hascei-tained  that  the  la- 
dies of  the  family  'ad  never  been  presented  at 
coui-U' ' — Punch. 

A  ROWLAND  FOR  AN  OrnvER. — It  iskuowuthat  Con- 
vocation, before  it  separated,  had  received  from  some 
four  hundred  and  eighty  "Priests"  of  the  Church  of 
England  a  petition  '■  that  the  Bishops  would  make  pro- 
vision for  the  coiisecnxtion  of  Holy  Oil."  It  may  not 
be  known  that  Convocation,  in  reply,  informed  the  pe- 
titioners that  they  could  have  plenty  of  Consecrated 
Oil,  as  Iwowlands'  Maca.ssar  Oil  was  quite  sufficiently 
consecrated  already  for  any  useful  purpose.  That  Oil 
was  consecrated  to  the  toilet,  endowed  with  the  odour 
of  sanctity,  possessed  the  miraculous  property  of  mak- 
ing hair  grow  upon  bald  [daces,  and  was  particularly 
recommended  for  the  tonsure. — Punch. 

TEDioua  Formality.— An  Amorican  paper  says: 
•'  Half  a  dozen  murderers  are  in  this  city  awaiting 
the  tedious  formality  of  acquittal." 

The  difference  between  a  country  and  a  city 
jTrcenhorn  is,  that  one  would  like  to  know  every- 
thing, and  the  other  thinks  that  he  can  tell  him. 

Speaking  of  the  rumour  that  a  New  York  editor 
is  in  love  with  a  Danish  princess,  a  contemporary 
louiarks  that  it  is  very  unfortunate  for  the  Princess. 

Among  the  "  conditions  of  sale"  by  an  Irish  auc- 
tioneer was  the  following  :  "  The  highest  bidder  to 
be  the  purchaser,  unless  some  gentleman  bids  more." 

An  Illinois  editor,  having  lost  his  scissors,  writes, 
"  We  are  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  best  and  most  trnetworthy  assistants  the  world 
ever  knew." 

As  two  gentlemen  were  passing  a  blackberry 
patch  while  the  fruit  was  unripo,  one  of  them 
pointed  to  the  berries  and  said,  'Isn't  it  odd  that 
any  one  should  call  those  red  things,  which  are  so 
green,  i/Ja^^/cberries  ?" 

"  Do  bats  ever  fly  in  the  daytime  ?"  asked  a 
teacher  of  his  class  in  natural  history.  "  Yes,  sir," 
said  the  boys  confidently.  "  What  kind  of  bats  ?" 
exclaimed  the  astonished  teacher.  "Brickbats," 
yelled  the  triumphant  boys. 

A  gentleman  being  asked,  by  an  old  lady  with 
rather  confused  ideas  as  to  horses  and  dogs,  if  his 
dog  was  a  hunter,  said  "it  was  half  hunter  and 
half  setter :  that  he  hunted  till  he  found  a  bone, 
and  then  set  down  to  eat  it." 

A  county  commissioner  in  the  western  part  of 
Maine,  on  inviting  some  lawyers  to  inspect  the  new 
oourt-house,  quoted  the  solemn  lines  of  Dr.  Watts : 
Ye  ainncrs  round,  come  view  the  ground 
Wbere  you  will  shortly  lie. 

"  What  is  the  difference  between  you  and  my  old 
loll  f"  asked  a  little  girl  of  her  sister's  snobbish 
beau.  "  Aw — weally,  my  little,  deah,  I  can't  say — 
Rw."  "Well,  you  have  an  eye-glass,  and  my  old 
doll  has  a  glass  eye,"  said  the  triumphant  urchin. 

A  man  being  arraigned  before  a  magistrate  fo'- 
obstructing  the  street,  his  counsel  attempted  to 
treat  the  offence  as  a  triflng  matter,  but  the  justice 
crushed  him  by  sternly  asking,  "  If  every  body 
should  obstruct  the  street,  how  could  anybody  get 
along." 

A  father,  in  consoling  hia  daughter  who  had  lost 
her  husband,  said,  "  I  don't  wonder  you  grieve  for 
him  my  child  ;  you  will  never  find  his  equal."  "  I 
don't  know  as  I  can,"  responded  the  sobbing 
widow,  "  but  I'U  do  my  best !  "  The  father  went 
home  comforted. 

An  idle  young  man  was  complaining  to  a  pros- 
perous friend  that  although  he  had  tried  his  luck 
in  all  sorts  of  fairs  and  lotteries,  ho  had  never  been 
ab^e  to  draw  anything.  "Indeed  !  "  said  his  friend ; 
"  well,  suppose  you  try  a  hand-cart;  I  guosa  youi 
could  draw  that." 


"Don't  you  take  rather  too  much  spirit  for  a 
Bingle  man  ?"  asked  a  kind  individual  of  one  who 
had  been  indulging  pretty  freely.  "I  beg  pardon, 
sir ;  I  have  been  married  these  ten  years,"  was  the 
answer. 

A  Pittsburgh  coroner  is  reported  as  making  no 
charge  when  he  holds  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  a 
young  man  who  parted  his  hair  in  the  middle.  He 
says  that  his  personal  satisfaction  is  sufficient  re- 
ward without  the  official  fee. 

A  rural  reporter,  in  narrating  the  incidents  at- 
tending the  capsizing  of  a  boat,  remarks  :  "Thanks 
to  the  zeal  and  activity  displayed  by  the  boatmen, 
nobody  was  lost.  Indeed,  one  woman  more  was 
saved  than  had  been  in  the  boat." 

"  What  should  a  man  do,"  asked  a  gentleman  of 
a  lady,  "  when  he  has  an  opportunity  to  correspond 
with  a  charming  woman,  but,  being  a  bachelor,  is 
a  little  afraid  of  such  business  P"  "  I  should  say 
to  him,  do  write,  answered  the  lady. 

An  American  paper,  in  noticing  a  new  steam- 
boat says  :  "When  loaded  she  will  draw  less  thau 
a  foot  of  water.  In  case  the  river  becomes  per- 
fectly dry,  she  will  run  on  a  heavy  dew,  or  by  the 
aid  of  a  Vvet  sponge  secured  on  her  keel. 

"  Doctor,"  said  a  lady  to  her  physician,  "  don't 
you  think  the  small  bonnets  that  the  ladies  wear 
now-a-days  have  a  lendency  to  produce  c  >nge8tioa 
of  the  brain  ?"  "  No,  madam.  Where  you  see  one 
of  those  bonnets  there  is  no  brain  to  congest." 

An  urchin  of  seven  years  went  into  a  barber's 
shop  and  ordered  the  barber  to  cut  his  hnir  as  short 
as  shears  could  do  it.  He  was  aeked  if  his  mother 
ordered  it  in  that  way.  "  No,"  replied  he ;  "  school 
begins  next  week,  and  we  have  got  a  schoolmistress 
that  pulls  hair." 

A  lady  having  the  misfortune  to  have  h'sr  hna- 
band  hang  himself  on  an  apple  tree,  the  wife  of  a 
neighbour  immediately  came  to  beg  a  branch  of 
that  tree,  to  have  it  grafted  into  one  in  her  orchard. 
"For  who  knows,"  she  says,  "but  it  may  bear  th» 
same  kind  of  fruit  ?  " 

Coolness  Under  Trial. — A  self-possessed  young 
man  called  at  a  neighbour's  house  and  asked  to  see 
his  wife.  "  She  is  not  here,"  replied  the  miatresa 
of  the  house,  "  there's  none  hei'e  but  the  members 
of  my  own  family."  "  Well,"  he  replied,  "it's  ono 
of  them  I  want  to  see.  I  married  your  oldest 
daughter  last  night." 

An  alderman  who  prided  himself  on  hia  sense  of 
justice  was  called  upon  to  estimate  the  damage 
which  a  cow  had  done  in  a  garden.  He  viewed  the 
premises  and  gave  liberal  damages,  whereupon  be 
was  introduced  to  the  marauding  cow,  that  turned 
out  to  be  his  own,  whereat  the  conscientious  alder- 
man was  profanely  enraged. 

"  I  think  that  John  labours  under  the  impression 
that  he  is  not  wanted  here,"  said  a  kind-hearted 
old  man  to  his  wife,  at  the  same  time  nodding  his 
head  in  the  direction  of  her  nephew.  "  I'm  sure 
he  does  not,"  was  the  reply.  "  Why  are  you  so 
sure  ?"  "  Because  John  is  too  lazy  to  labour  under 
anything,  even  an  impression." 

"  What  ai-e  you  drawing,  Anna ?  "  "I 'e  making 
your  pictur'."  So  the  gentleraaii  sat  very  still  and 
she  worked  away  very  earnestly  for  a  while.  Then 
she  stopped,  compared  her  work  with  the  original, 
and  shook  her  little  head.  "  I  don't  like  it  much," 
she  said.  "  'Tain't  a  great  deal  like  you.  I'll  put 
a  tail  to  it,  and  call  it  my  little  puppy  dog,  Fido." 

A  witty  old  Judge,  who  had  spent  an  evening 
with  a  young  lawyer,  whose  office  was  in  the  second 
story,  on  taking  his  departure,  stumbled  on  tho 
stairs  and  fell  to  the  bottom.  The  young  lawyer, 
hearing  the  noise,  rushed  out,  and  on  seeing  tho 
Judge  lying  on  his  back  at  the  bottom  of  tho  stairs 
hastened  down,  and  with  great  anxiety  asked,  "  Is 
your  honoui'  hurt  ?"  "  No,"  said  the  Judge,  scramb- 
ling to  his  feet,  "  but.my  legs  are." 

EnYMEs  Funny  and  PHii^osopeicAL, 
How  many  sick  people  wish  they  were  healthy; 
How  many  beggars  wish  they  were  wealthy ; 
How  many  homely  ones  wish  they  were  pretty ; 
How  many  stupid  ones  wish  they  weie  ■nitty; 
How  many  bachelors  wish  they  were  married; 
How  many  benedicts  wish  they  had  tarried  j 
Single  or  double  life's  full  of  trouble  ; 
Kiches  aie  stubble,  pleasure's  a  bubble. 


like  Shah  left  Tiflis  on  Sunday  for  B.kkir. 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


FASHIONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 
Le  Fvllet  sees  with  satisfaction  that  the  fashions  de- 
cided for  September,  and  those  liiiited  at  for  the  en- 
suing months,  in  every  respect  retain  the  character  of 
good  tafitc  and  elegant  style  which  have  lately  dis- 
tinguished theui.  Mixtures  of  colours  and  shades  still 
prevail,  but  with  constant  practice  the  tastes  of  both 
ladies  and  their  modistes  are  greatly  improving  in  this 
respect,  and  an  amoiuit  of  artistic  refinement  is 
brought  to  b.>ar  on  these  combinations,  reflecting  great 
credit  on  both  the  makers  and  wearers  of  the  toilettes 
thus  composed.  Some  fears  have  been  entertained 
that  polonaises  would  either  go  entirely  out  of  fashion, 
or  be  worn  for  very  .-iimple  morning  dress  only.  We 
are  happy  to  inform  oui  readers  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  the  decadence  of  this  very  useful,  economical, 
and  elegant  mode  ;  they  are  more  v/oru  than  ever,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  costume — round  sliirt  and  polo- 
naise of  the  sa.me — for  walking-dress  will  be  universal 
this  month,  and  most  probably  thi-ough  the  Winter, 
by  thi.se  ladies  \\hoie  position  and  correct  taste  en- 
titles them  to  lead  la  wmIc.  Little  pelerines,  or  jackets 
of  the  same  as  the  shirt  and  polonaise,  are  generally 
added  by  the  best  dressmakers.  These  are  worn  by 
those  ladies  who  object  to  go  out  in  a  tight-fitting  gar- 
ment, and  are  very  useful  when  the  weather  is  colder. 
The  golonaise  of  dilt'ercnt  material  or  oloiir  from  the 
skirt  is  not  so  well  worn  ;  it  has  given  rise  to  such  in- 
congruous mixtures  as  to  be  going  lapidly  out  of  favour; 
two  shades  of  the  same,  or  black  with  colour,  are  much 
preferred  by  the  leading  derjaiiks.  In  these  cases  the 
black  or  dark  colour  should  always  be  employed  for 
the  polonaise,  which  may  have  trimmings,  such  as 
waistcoatj-cuffs,  and  sash,  of  the  lightei-.  We  have  seen 
some  very  elegant,  and  at  the  same  time  useful,  toi- 
lettes with  black  silk  polonaises;  these  have  large  open 
sleeves,  and  are  open  in  front,  either  altogether,  or 
merely  the  bodice.  This  enables  a  waistcoat  and  under- 
sleeves  of  the  s.ame  as  the  skirt  to  be  shown,  and  thus 
foi'ms  a  more  thorougldy-finished  costume  than  if  no- 
thing but  the  black  silk  were  seen  above  the  skirt. 
There  are  great  varieties  of  shape  and  style  in  the  pat- 
terns of  polonaises,  casaques,  &c.;  those  with  tight- 
fitting  backs  ivnd  jjerfectly  loose  fronts  are  perhaps  the 
newest,  aiid  by  no  means  the  least  distiiir/uces.  The 
little  sleeveless  jackets  are  still  much  worn,  both  in 
and  out  of  doors  ;  for  the  latter  purpose  they  are  in- 
■valuablc,  as  they  give  an  extra  degree  of  warmth  with- 
out -weight  or  inconvenience,  and  for  in-doors  they  give 
an  elegant  and  becoming  finish  to  many  toilettes 
that  would  otherwise  be  a  little  insipid.  To 
those  ladies  who  have  the  tact  and  taste 
to  know  that  the  combination  of  elegance  and 
economy  is  the  real  "  art  (jf  dress" — a  knowledge 
inborn  with  the  true  Parisieinie,  and  with  which  we 
have  done  our  utmost  to  incvdcate  our  readers — these 
little  elegant  vestes  h;>.ve  a  still  highei  recommendation 
— viz.,  they  are  of  great  use  to  wear  v.'ith  a  dress 
whose  corsage  is  .slightly  worn  or  out  of  fashion.  We 
mentioned  tliis  when  \Ne  first  introduced  them  to  om- 
English  readers,  but  the  fact  is  too  useful  not  to  bear 
repetition..  The  nc.ve.-t  shape  is  called  the  "  Diane." 
lyadies  who  ai  e  fond  of  braiding  should  obtain  the  pat- 
tern at  once,  and  braid  it  for  the  coming  winter, 
either  of  cloth  with  silk  braid,  velvet  with  gold  or 
silver  braid  ;  either  of  these  arrangenjents  will  be  most 
fashionably  worn.  What  are  technically  called  self- 
trimmings — ornaments  made  of  the  same  material  as 
the  dress — are  vei-y  much  used  for  all  classes  and 
kinds  of  toilettes,  but  more  especially  for  fancy  and 
mixed  f.abrics,  such  as  alpaca,  cashmere,  sultiine,  &c. 
©f  these,  flounces  headed  with  several  biais  are  the 
newest  and  mo.st  fashionable.  These  biais  are  no 
longer  stitched  at  each  edge  in  the  foi  mal  way  once 
adopted,  but  lap  one  over  the  other,  so  as  to  totally 
hide  the  means  of  fastening.  They  are  very  distiu- 
guds  and  effective  if  made  in  shades  of  the  same 
coloxu'.  For  instanc  e,  a  dress  of  Danish  silk  alpaca, 
made  walking  length,  the  whole  tablier  covered 
with  horizontid  biais  of  three  different  shades,  the 
darkest  at  the  bottom,  the  remainder  of  the  skirt 
with  a  deep  flounce  headed  with  biais,  and  a 
poloiiiuse  of  the  same  open  in  front  over  a  waistcoat 
of  the  darkest  or  lightest  sliade,  acconling  to  taste, 
would  make  a  very  fashionable  morning  dress  for  a 
married  lady,  or  toilette  de  visite  for  a  young  girl. 
The  foulardine  percale  is  in  as  great  favour  as  ever, 
but  the  spots  that  created  so  gi-eat  a  furore  this 
season  have  become  vciy  common.  A  variety  of 
other  designs,  such  as  Maltese  crosses,  crescents 
and  stare,  little  zig-zags,  &c.,  either  of  white  or  a 
lighter  sliadr;  than   the  CTouiid,  have  quite  super- 


seded the  spots,  and  arc  certainly  .prettier  and 
quieter  in  effect.  The  serge  dresses  v/orn  at  the 
sea-side  or  for  travelling  arc  very  useful  and  com- 
fortable. The  dark  blue  ones  are  trimmed  with 
lighter  blue  ;  thi.'»  is  much  more  recherche  than 
white,  and  does  not  get  dirty  so  soon.  The  v/hite 
twill  serges,  trimmed  with  blue,  or  even  red,  aj-e 
excessively  stylish — the  latter,  perhaps,  rather  mi, re 
conspicuous  ;  but  red  is  at  all  times  a  splendid 
colour  for  the  sea-side,  and  is  not  easily  affected  by 
sun  or  sea  air.  The  most  fashionable  way  of  makirig 
these  costumes  is  with  a  polonaise,  fastened  on  tlie 
cross  all  the  way  with  buttons  the  colour  of  th-j 
trimuiiiig.  One  side — the  right  geneially — W  lined 
a  good  way  up  with  colour  ;  this  side  only  is  raided 
and  turned  up  a  la  Paysanne,  to  show  the  lining. 
Any  material  that  is  not  pretentious,  such  as  silk, 
or  velvet,  will  serve  as  a  lining  to  those  woollen  di-essos; 
fine  twilled  flannel,  cachemire,  or  French  merino,  being 
among  the  best;  a  collar  and  revers  of  the  same.  The 
sleeves  should  be  coat-.shaped,  with  a  mousquetaire  cuff 
of  colour.  A  leather  band,  with  hook  for  parasol,  is 
generally  woin  with  this  costume;  but  if  the  weai-er 
should  prefer  being  without  a  band,  a  bow  of  ribbon 
with  the  hook  attached  has  an  equally  good  effect.  To 
iiiake  this  costmne  quite  complete  "in  its  details,  the 
lingerie  worn  with  it  should  be  white,  with  sn.all 
i-evers  of  the  colour.  This  is  a  very  fashionable  style 
just  now.  The  upright  collars  are  lined  with  colairs 
displayed  by  the  turn-down  corners;  the  cuffs,  of 
course,  correspond. 


ACUSHLA  GAL  MACHREE. 
The  long,  long  wi-ilictl-for  1  our  has  come. 

But  come,  cthore,  in  vain. 
Aim!  left  thee  but  the  wailing  hum 

Of  son'ow  and  of  pain  ; 
My  light  of  life,  my  only  love. 

Thy  jjortiou  sure  must  be 
Man's  scorn  belo-.v,  God's  wrath  above, 

Citihle  geal  mo  chroiile. 

'TNvas  told  of  tliee  the  world  aiouiid, 

■Was  hoped  for  tbce  by  all. 
That  wtWione  gallant  sunward  bcnnd 

Thou'd  burst  loii-j  .a.ws'  thrall  ; 
Thy  fato  was.tried,  alas!  ami  those 

Who  i>eriJled  ail  for  tiice. 
Were  ciu'scd  and  branded  as  thy  foes— 

A  cui'^e.l  gcal  mo  chcoide. 

What  fate  is  tliinc,  nnhiippy  isle, 

Tliat  e'en  ihe  trusted  few 
.Sill  uld  p.ay  thee  bacli  with  fraud  aiuVguile 

When  most  they  should  be  true  '. 
'Twa'3  not  thy  strs^n^th  or  courage  failed. 

Nor  those  whoso  souls  were  free  ; 
By  moi-al  fore  e  weii  tho\i  b  truyed— 

A  ciiish  gcal  mo  chruidc. 

I've  given  thee  my  youi,h  and  prime, 

And  manhood'.-j  Waning  years  ; 
I've  blessed  thco  in  thy  sunniest  lime, 

And  she  1  for  tlieo  my  tears. 
And,  nv.thcr,  tho'  tli-ou'st  cast  away 

The  child  Vtfho'd  die  for  tlioe, 
My  fondest  wish  is  still  to  pray— 

For  cuinlc  geal  ?«o  ehruide. 

I've  tracked  for  tlice  the  mountain  sides 

And  slept  within  the  brake. 
More  lonely  than  tlie  swan  that  glides 

On  lua's  fauy  lake  ; 
The  rich  have  spurned  me  from  their  doer 

Because  I'd  set  thee  free, 
JTet  do  I  love  tliee  more  ;uid  more — 

A  t*«i«'e  g'-dl  itio  chroide. 

I've  rnn  the  outlaw's  bold  career, 

And  borne  his  load  of  ill, 
His  troubled  rest,  and  waking  fe.ar, 

With  tixcd  sustaining  will ; 
.4nd  shonlil  his  last  dread  chance  befall, 

K'en  that  should  welcome  be, 
In  death  I'll  love  thi:e  more  than  all — 

A  cvi&li'  gial  no  chrotde- 


Last  Frday,  two  sisters,  the  Misses  Webb,  of  Lon  h.n 
were  bathing  in  Shrinkle  Bay,  Mauorlicr,  five  miles 
fi  om  Henley,  when  Miss  Webb,  aged  20,  was  drowned, 
the  other  yoiuig  lady  was  saved  by  the  heroic  effort  of 
Mr.  Foi  de. 

MoRMONiSJi  IN  BinMTN*r.n.\.M. — A  conference  of  mem- 
bers of  "  The  Church  of  .Jesus  Christ  of'  Lattcrday 
■  Saints,"  otherwise  Mormons,  residing  in  Birmingham, 
was  held  on  Sunday,  in  the  Mormon  Jlectinghouse, 
Huijter'a  Vale,  Hockley.  The  stj\ti.stical  report  showed 
that  in  whnt  was  termed  the  "  Birmingham  Confer- 
ence "there  were  : — Branches,  13  ;  elders,  80  ;  priests, 
28;  teachers,  10  ;  deacons,  14  ;  members,  376.  Ihii  ing 
the  year  10  had  resigned,  1(5  had  removed,  22  had  been 
excommunicated,  13  had  died,  92  had  emigrated,  and 
51  ha<l  been  baptised  ;  so  that  the  present  nvimber, 
includintr  officers,  was  508, 


HOUHKHOLD  MEMS. 


Ckment  foh  IDjiOKKN  China  and  Glass. — Diesolve 
half-an-once  of  giini  a'-acia  in  a  wine  glass  of  boiling 
wat<T  ;  add  pla  ti  i  <.i'  faris  snfficient  to  form  a  thick 
paste,  and  apply  v.iili  p.  brush  to  the  parts  to  be 
joined. 

To  Clean  Gfi.T  ri:.-,-.ii.s.— Take  a  little  i-aw  cotton 
in  the  stivte  of  wmjl,  and  mb  the  frames  to  take  off 
dust,  &c.  ;  then,  it  ii;c  jiaines  are  varnished,  rub  them 
with  spirits  of  wine,  whi-h  will  take  out  spots,  and  give- 
a  ))i'iish. 

To  V.MiM.sii  I)K.iwiN--.s  ou  Cahd-work. — Boil  some 
parchment  in  cletir  wawr.  in  a  glazed  pipkin,  until  it- 
becomes  a  fine  cI-  or  size  ;  strain  and  keep  it  for  use  ^ 
give  your  work  two  coats,  ob.-.erving  to  do  it  quickly 
and  lightly  ;  when  <'ry  i.pply  the  vamLsh. 

To  IlDsn.iii;  K'.Di  B  Hoii-s. — Throw  some  sulphor 
on  a  chafing-dinh  <  f  iiot  coals  ;  hold  a  faded  rose  over 
the  flames  of  the  ii  .r  sulphur,  and  it  will  become  quite 
white  ;  in  this  hUiV- <iip  it  into  water  ;  put  it  into  a  box 
or  drawer  for  three  or  iour  hours  ;  when  taken  out  it 
will  be  quite  red. 

To  Clean  BoTTi.r.s  T^^vcn-D  wrrn  B.'.d  Smeu.s. — 
Put  into  bottles  so  aft'e^ito  1  some  pieces  of  grey  or 
brown  paper  ;  fill  thorn  -.vith  w:',ter  ;  shake  the  bottles 
strongly  ;  leave  iher.\  then  a  day  or  two  in  this  state, 
when,  findirig  thera  m-  re  or  less  affected,  repeat  the 
process,  and  al>'  rv,  ari^  rinse  each  bottle  with  pure 
water. 

To  Restori:  b  iiuy. — To  bleach  a  card-case,  expose 
it  to  the  sun  m  t  hjsc  glass  .shade,  previously  washing 
it  in  sj.iiits  of  wine  and  w  uer,  with  a  ."imaU  cjuantity 
of  soda  in  it.  Ail^w  it  to  di-y  veiy  slowly  in  a  cool 
place  before  expoiing  it  to  the  sun.  But,  under  any 
circumstances,  carving  in  ivory  is  ajit  to  split,  and  be- 
come, imglued.  For  an  ii  k  .sjiot,  trj'  a  little  salt  of 
so. ■Tel. 

A  NICE  WAV  '<'<  Di'i--  '  Cold  Fowl. — Peel  offaU 
the  skin,  and  pu!i  tho  tiesh  off  the  bones  in  a-',  large 
pieces  as  you  can,  then  dredge  it  with  a  little  flour, 
and  fry  it  a  nice  brown  in  butter,  toss  it  up  in  rich 
gravy  well  seasmi^^l,  and  thicken  it  with  a  piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour  ;  just  before  you  send  it  up 
Squeeze  in  the  j\Hoe  of  :>  lemon. 

A  VKRY  (  con  ANP  iKK.^.pi:NsnE  Dish. — V.'hen  you 
have  s,pot  au  fiu  ,  in  \v)iich,  by-the-bye,  you  can  never 
put  too  many  I't-k--"*,  as  scon  as  the  ^vhite  pait  is 
boiled  tender,  having  ijceii  prcviou.'^ly  tied  in  bundles 
like  asparagus,  t.-ko  'them  owt  ar.d  finish  cooking  in 
fresh  boiling  water.     Dr.'in  and  serve  on  toast. 

A  Plain  CUHRV.  -l'uT.  into  a  frj-iug-pan  a  piece  of 
butter,  a  small  onl.,]!  t-ut  into  pieces,  and  two  cloves 
of  garlic.  Fry  ui'  so  until  brown,  put  the  meat  to  the 
above,  and  add  tin:  c;;rry  powder,  and  sufficient  cold 
water  to  cover  th'-  iiv.it,  and  bi.il  the  whole  gcntlj 
until  the  meat  is  cooked  ;  thsn  add  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  a  litrle  salt. 

French  Custaud  Vronixo. — One  junt  of  milk,  one 
tablesjioonful  of  lloui-,  i.hi  ce  egg.s,  sugar  to  the  taste. 
Flavoured  with  r.-sc-  a  ater,  essence  of  lemon,  or 
brandy.  Put  oi;  tho  milk  to  bi>il,  mix  the  flour 
smoothly  with  a  iirilc  .'uld  milk  ;  as  soon  a.s  the  milk 
boils,  stir  in  the  mi.-vt.ne  of  flour  and  milk.  Let  it 
l)oil  one  minute,  take  it  off  and  set  away  to  cool.  Beat 
tho  eggs,  and  Avhcn  tho  milk  is  cool  add  them  to  it , 
with  the  sugar,  then  the  spice  and  i  ose-watci-,  or  w  h.at- 
ever  else  it  is  tt\  be  flavoured  with.  Line  your  pie 
pliites  with  paste,  poiu'  in  the  above  mixture,  and  bake 
it  in  a  moderate  oven. 

To  Mark  RaI's  \.:k^.— To  thirty  pounds  of  meat 
add  ten  ounces  u{  fine  salt,  three  ounces  cf  sage,  two 
oun.ces  of  goixl  black  pejiper,  and  mix  them  well 
together.  The  ;-ag.'  should  be  well  rubbed  between 
the  hands,  or  throurj^h  sieve,  before  using.  After  the 
iiigi  edients-  a:  e  thuvoughly  incorporated,  apply  theni  to 
all  parts  of  the  mc^i  before  chopping.  If  you  have  not 
a  good  SKI  sa,'e-cuti^^,  go  and  get  one  :  then  you  may 
depend  uj  on  having  good  .«ausages. 

^A  VKKY  eooD  Way  to  Preskrve  Fish. — Take  any 
large  fish,  cut  off  the  head,  wash  it  clean,  and  cut  it 
into  thin  slices,  dry  it  ^v•ell  with  a  cloth,  flour  it,  and 
dip  it  in  the  yolks  of  e.^gs,  fry  it  in  plenty  of  oil  tiH 
it  is  a  fine  brown  and  well  done,  lay  them  to  <hain  till 
cold,  then  lay  them  in  your  vessel,  throw  in  betwixt 
the  layers  mace,  cloves,  .aid  sliced  nutmeg  ;thcn  make 
a  pickle  of  the  best  white  wine  viucgiir,  .fhalots,  gar- 
lick,  white  i  ep[cr,  Jamaica  pepper,  long  pepper, 
juniper  berries,  and  the  pickle  will  be  enough  ;  when 
it  is  quite  cold  pour  it  on  your  fish,  with  a  little  oil  on 
the  top  i  ginall  tish  are  »loue  whole — covei-  it  close  with 
a  bladder. 
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STRIKES  AND  TRADES'  UNIONS. 
It  is  only  when  trade  is  brisk  that  strikes  are  likely 
to  be  successful,  and  then-  direct  result  has  been  to 
ruin  the  prosperity  which  has  been  created.  Workmen 
know  well  the  ruin  entailed  upon  them  when  trade 
rer.lly  fails.  What  would  be  their  position  if  our  entire 
trade  could  be  carried  on  only  at  a  distance  ;  if  we 
■were  to  raise  prices  all  round,  and  to  lose  our  fi.ireign 
markets  ;  if  the  labouriuj;  man  had  to  pay  more  for 
his  clothes,  and  food,  and  firing,  and  could  earn  less 
money,  because  there  were  fewer  customers  for  his 
pro  Uictions  ?  It  is  a  di::mal  prospect,  but  it  is  to  this 
the  trades'  unions  are  leading  us.  Some  cure  must  be 
found  for  the  evil  before  they  have  made  all  cure  im- 
pos<ibIe.  If  th(!  mcr.mre  neither  free  to  do  whr;t  they 
ibiuk  right,  nor  iutoiligent  enough  to  perceive  wliat  is 
for  thou-  o'.vu  good,  a  remedy  must  be  sougiit  in  the 
coiicerted  action  of  the  masters.  The  sUite  is  one  of 
war,  and  must  be  dealt  with  aecordiuglj'. — Tltms. 

ENGLISH  PENAL  SERVITUDE. 
The  fate  of  the  forgers  is  penal  servitude  for  life,  and 
a  more  app  dling  puiii.shmeut  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
The  Russian  forger,  after  being  knoutcd  till  the 
ma'^cles  of  liis  back  were  so  much  pulp,  was  branded 
on  the  forclieal,  and  had  his  nostrils  torn  by 
pincers.  'J'hen  he  was  sent  to  Sioeria  in  chains  to 
work  in  the  mines.  He  had  still,  however,  numerous 
chances  of  escape  or  of  kind  treatment  in  his  distant 
exUe.  Little  infamy  att;iclied  to  him,  and  as  the  chain- 
gang  truilge  1  through  the  villages  on  its  v,-ay  to 
Siberia,  the  peas.mtry  would  crowd  roimd  the  con- 
vict-3,  pressing  food  and  mon-jy  into  the  h.auds  of  the 
"unfortunates,"  ;is  the  criminals  were  termed.  The 
Freu.;h  Foroat  in  Guinea,  or  at  Noiua  Hiva,  lives  in 
hopes  of  becoming  a  quati  free  agiiculturist.  The 
galley  .slave,  who,  with  his  fettered  hands,  sweeps  the 
streets  of  the  Levantine  towns,  pnifs  at  his  cigarito. 
yawus,  and  loolcs  about  him  in  httlc  dread  of  a  senti- 
nel as  lazy  as  liimself.  The  American  convict,  either 
in  solitude  or  in  ass'K-iation,  enjoys  a  number  of  indul- 
gences which  would  be  deemed  monstrous  in  this 
connti-y,  and  ha.3  alw.aysthe  hope  of  pardon.  The  con- 
vict in  the  Spanish  presidio  sleeps  more  th.an  halt'  the 
tirae  away.  Bvit  in  England  the  mo.-t  elaborate  philan- 
thropy has  combine  1  with  the  most  rigorous  military 
discipline  the  m:iauf.u;turc of  a  clean,  cool, commodious 
convict  prison,  which  is  a  hell  upon  earth. 

THE  BANK  FORGERS. 
The  Tinus  underst^inds  that  the  prosecution  are  in 
possession  of  the  fidlowing  facts  witli  regard  to  the 
persons  convicted  of  the  Bank  forgeries  : — Macdon- 
nell  who  ha.'s  Ii-isli  cofinections,  in  company  vith 
Austin  BidweU,  visited  Ireland  in  the  autumn  of  1871. 
,0n  that  occiision  they  alterod  a  clioque  on  tlie  Bank  of 
Irelantl  from  to  ^8,000,  and  obtained  money  on  it 
from  a  bank  at  Belfiist.  They  subsequently  went  to 
Manchester,  where,  by  similarly  altered  clicijues,  and  a 
forged  letter  of  introduction  fioin  one  of  the  Icadiug 
mercantile  houses  in  London,  they  obtained  a  large 
Bum  from  Messr-..  Heywoo  1.  They  then  left  England. 
In  April,  187:^,  Mac  lonuell,  with  thy  two  Bidwells,  ar- 
rivel  in  England  from  America,  and  went  to  loilgings 
»t  Eufield-road,  Kingsland.  After  being  fitted  out  by 
the  tailors,  they  left  at  the  end  of  the  month,  Austin 
Bidwell  and  Macdonnell  proceechug  to  Berlin  and 
Dresden,  (ieorge  Bidwell  to  Borde.iux,  Marseilles,  and 
Lyons,  taking  with  them  forge(i,letters  of  introduction 
of  the  mana^'er  of  the  Union  B:'.nk  of  London,  and 
forged  letters  of  credit  of  the  Bank  of  North  and 
South  Wales,  Liverpool.  By  n'  ;;\ns  of  these  letters 
and  of  bills  drawn  under  the  fi^vged  letter  of  credit, 
they  obtained  £8,000  in  cash,  and  with  this  they  re- 
turned to  London,  but  not  to  their  old  lodgings.  In 
the_  following  month  the  thiee  tailed  by  the  Lusi- 
tauia  from  Liverpool  for  Buenos  Ayres.  There 
they  obtained  from  one  firm — whose  name  it  is 
mmecessary  to  mention— £1 0,000  under  forged  letters 
of  credit  and  of  intnxluction  of  the  Lomlon  and  West- 
minster Bank.  The  three  then  sep.irated,  but  again 
met  in  London  in  August  of  last  year,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, as  stated  by  jviaodonnell,  that  the  scheme  was 
at  that  time  settled  of  forging  bills  for  di.scount  at  the 
B.aiik  of  England.  Communication  was  then  entered 
into  with  Noyes,  alias  Hills.  With  regard  to  him  it 
appears  that  he  had  been  recently  released  f  roui  the 
State  I'riHOn  of  New  Jersey,  having  been  sentence<l  in 
January,- 18(39,  to  Beven  years'  imprisonment  for  utter- 


ing a  forged  cheque  on  a  bant.  On  the  urgent  appeal 
of  hie  friends  and  relations,  a  pardon  was  granted  to 
him  in  March,  187'2.  He  arrived  in  England  in  Decem- 
ber, and  the  forgeries  were  then  in  preparation.  It  is 
fui-ther  stated  that  the  forgers  were  all  well  known  to 
each  other  in  America. 


MAGISTERIAL  DOGS. 
For  some  months  past  scenes  of  a  very  unpleasant 
nature  have  been  occuniug  at  the  Youghal  petty  ses- 
sions in  con.sequence  of  difterences  between  some  of 
the  magi.strates.  Relations  were  considerably  em- 
bittered by  the  repeated  summonses  issxied,  some  by 
the  police  and  others  by  a  magistrate,  against  one  of  his 
brother  magisti'ates,  for  allowing  his  dog  to  go  at  large 
without  being  logged  or  muzzled.  In  e;ich  of  these 
eases  there  was  a  dismissal  on  the  merits,  but  the  prose- 
cution was  resumed  on  Thursday.  Sir.  G.  G.  W.  Creagh, 
a  magistrate  of  52  years' .standing,  suumioncd  Dr.  Charles 
Ronayne,  who  has  been  only  twelve  months  in  tlie 
commission,,  for  having  his  dog  at  large  unlogged  or 
unmuzzled. 

The  complainant  swore  that  on  the  22nd  he  found 
the  dog  roaming  abi.ut,  and  on  examining  his  nose  he 
found  he  had  neither  log  nor  muzzle. 

A  novel  kind  of  muzzle  was  produced,  con.sistiiig  of 
an  indiarcbbor  band,  with  a  wiro  ring  ii>r  the  snout, 
which  it  Vi-as  alleged  the  dog  usually  woi-e,  but  not  ou 
this  occasion.  He  admitted  that  he  had  seen  the  dogs 
of  sevc;  al  other  people  about  without  being  muzzled, 
but  he  took  no  notice  of  them.  He  said  he  woidd  not 
auunnon  IJ]-.  Ronayue  only  he  thought  he  was  trying 
to  evade  the  law. 

The  Bench  insisted  upon  this  exi^ression  being  with- 
<lrawn,  wdiich  was  at  once  done. 

Ml'.  D.ircy  Evans  another  magistrat.e,  swore  that  lie 
saw  the  dog,  and  he  did  not  think  it  was  muzzled.  In 
cross-examination  he  aduiitteil  using  a  blasphemous 
expression  on  the  last  cou i  t-day  in  reference  to  a  .simi- 
lar summons  wLu(-h  was  heard,  but  he  now  expressed 
his  regret.  It  was  a;.so  sought  to  be  .shown  that  this 
witness  and  Mr.  (,'rcjgh  had  a  personal  animosity 
towards  Dr.  Ronayr.c,  and  that  ho  abstained  from  ap- 
pearing on  the  ben'h  w\ih  him  for  a  considerable 
time  after  his  appoiatment. 

The  defence  wa.s  an  admission  that  the  dog  was  at 
large  without  a  muzzle,  but  that  he  had  broken  out, 
was  beyond  human  control,  and  h.id  been  only  five 
minutes  out  when  he  was  pounced  upon  by  Mr. 
Creagh.  These  facts  were  proved,  and  the  magi,<trates 
at  once  disniis.scd  t':ie  summons  on  the  merits,  ex- 
pressing their  opinion  that  it  was  a  case  which  should 
never  have  been  brought.  They  further  hoped  there 
would  be  an  end  to  this  bickering  between  members 
of  the  bench,  which  was  most  detrimental  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 


EXTRAORDINARY  CRUELTY. 
A  terrible  case  of  cruelty  is  reported  from  Chelten- 
ham. A  correspondent  furnishes  us  with  the  follow- 
ing particulars : — "  We  have  had  Cheltenham  quite  in 
a  state  of  excitement  of  hoiror  from  a  very  shocking 
case  that  has  come  to  light.  In  Pittville-street  there 
is  a  shop  occupied  by  a  coach  builder — a  big,  red-haired, 
surly-looking  fellow.  A  man  named  Skinner,  on 
Tuesday  last,  fanci<;d  he  saw  something  mysteiious 
going  ou  in  the  lower  part  of  this  house,  and  gave 
notice  to  the  police.  "Tliey  accompanied  him  there, 
and  being  refused  admit'uance,  forced  an  entrance 
and  went  down  stairs.  There,  in  a  kind  of  cellar,  they 
found  a  poor  boy,  the  child  of  the  man,  fastened  up  in 
a  corner  against  the  wall,  with  a  wheel  on  his  head 
pressing  it  down.  Both  his  hands  were  raised  against 
the  wall,  with  large  wheels  laid  pressing  against  each 
and  keeping  them  thus.  It  is  not  known  how  long  the 
child,  who  is  only-  ten  years  old,  was  kept  in  this  tor- 
ture. He  was  quite  famished  and  covered  ivith  filth 
and  vermin.  The  stench  was  awful.  The  child  was 
almost  dead.  Two  doctors  were  immediately  in  at-  I 
tendance,  and  they  have  kept  the  child  alive,  but  no 
hopes  arc  entertained  of  its  recovej-y.  Its  little  V)ody 
is  quite  bent  and  deformed,  and  only  weighed  forty 
pounds.  For  two  days  the  shop  was  surrounded 
with  a  yelling  mob,  and  yesterday  (Friday) 
the  man  and  a  woman  who  lived  with  him 
were  brought  up  for  examination  before  the 
magistrates.  The  man  is  a  skilled  workman  from 
Liverpool,  and  there  he  got  into  troubleV)y  thesuspicious 
death  of  a  child  supposed  to  have  been  starved.  He 
has  had  a  large  family,  and  wife  and  children  are  all 
said  to  have  died  under  eusOTciouBcircump+^nces.  Tlieir 


lives  were  insured.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Liverpool 
and  came  to  Cheltenham  about  nine  months  ago. 
Since  then  a  girl  of  fifteen  died  under  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  coroner's  jury  censured  the  man  and 
woman  for  not  giving  her  sufficient  nourishment.  They 
are  now  committed  to  Gloucester  gaol.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  many  such  cases  occur  through  the  system  of  in- 
sming  children's  lives." 


CHARGE  OF  STEALING  £3,000. 
At  the  Mansion  House  on  Saturday,  Charlss  May, 
19,  a  respectable- looking  lad,  was  brought  up  for  re- 
examination before  Alderman  Figgins  upon  the  charge 
of  stealing  various  securities  of  the  value  of  3,000?., 
the  property  of  his  em^jloyers,  Messrs.  Phillips  and 
Co.,  foreign  merchants  and  bankers,  carrying  on  busi- 
ness in  Water-lane,  Tower-.street.  The  prisoner,  who 
had  only  been  married  the  day  before  he  was  taken  into 
custody,  had  been  courting  a  respectable  girl,  and  he  had 
told  hi-r  that  his  friends  were  very  rich,  and  that  he 
should  shortly  be  in  possession  of  9,000/.  They  used  ta 
go  out  together  and  m;i!<e  little  excursions  by  railway, 
and  upon  one  occasion  he  pointed  out  a  villa  at  Rich- 
mond, where  he  said  hi.',  fiither  resided  ;  and  he  paiti- 
cnlarly  called  liis  sweetheart's  attention  to  a  room  at 
the  tip  of  the  house.  At  length  various  prejiarations 
were  made  for  tlie  marriage,  and  the  prisoner  madp  an 
an'augcment  with  tlu^  yung  lady  to  take  her  to  see 
his  mother  He  at  the  same  time  said  he  had,  with  a 
groat  deal  of  difficulty,  induced  his  father  to  let  him 
have  •£'!,000  of  his  fortune,  and  the  m-arriage  .should 
fcdve  place  very  shortly.  On  the  day  appointed  they 
got  into  the  train  to.;e;  l.'Cr.  She  '(vas  surprised  very 
much  to  find  the  prisoucr,  after  the  train  had  Rtart;<;d, 
lock  the  dooi'  with  a  r.\\\\\  ay  key  that  he  took  from  his 
pocket.  After  they  had  gone  a  short  distance  he  told 
her  that  it  was  not  ti  ue  that  his  father  had  given  him 
£3,000,  but  the  fact  was  that  he  had  committed  a 
forgei'y  upon  him,  and  had  oljtained  the  money  by  that 
means.  He  then  S  lid  that  if  she  would  not  con- 
sent to  marry  him  he  wouM  poison  himself,  and 
he  produced  a  bottle  from  his  pocket  wdxich,  he  said, 
contained  poison.  A  buttle  containing  poison  was 
subsequently  found.  The  girl  being  alarmed  consented 
to  do  what  the  prisniier  requested,  particularly  as  the 
prisoner  told  her  that  his  hither  would  be  sure  not  to 
prosecute  him,  and  all  tlint  would  t'C  necessary  for  him 
to  do  was  to  remain  (piiet  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
the  matter  would  blow  over.  The  prisoner  had  ob- 
tained a  licence,  ami  last  Thursday  tliey  v.'cre  married 
at  Isleworth  Church,  tlie  bridegroom  giving  the  as- 
sumed name  of  Vernon.  On  the  day  after  the  mar- 
riage the  prisoner  was  taken  into  custody  ujion  the 
chrirge  of  robbing  his  employers  of  the  large  sum  of 
money  above-mentioned.  It  consisted  of  a  bank  post 
bill  for  £1,000,  which  the  prisoner  abstracted  from  his 
ni.a,ster's  iron  safe,  and  a  large  sum  of  luonej-  in  cheques 
and  other  securities,  which  he  was  instructed  to  pay 
into  the  bank.  The  total  amount  abstracted  by  the 
prisoner  was  £3,700,  but  he  returned  £1,000,  and  the 
whole  of  the  remainder  ;rppeared  to  have  been  ex- 
pended, his  wife,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  having 
jewellery  of  the  value  of  £1.500  on  her  person,  and  her 
apparel  being  of  the  mo.st  gorgeous  description.  Not 
more  than  £5  was  found  upon  the  prisoner  and  his 
wife  at  the  time  he  was  t;iken  into  custody.  Some 
formal  evidence  was  given,  and  the  prisoner  was  re- 
manded. 


Pe.nny  Bank,  19  and  20  Winetavern-strcet  — Rani;  Hour!*, 
every  d.^y  from  tOa.iu.  to  5  p.m.    On  Monday,  Weihiesilay, 
.and  Satuntay  Evenings,  from  7  to  9.    £b  per  Ctiir.  ou 
posits  of  £5. 

BuEAKr.\sT.— Epps's  Cocoa.— Gratwul  and  Comfort- 
ing.—" By  a  thf.iou;;li  knowledge  of  tlie  natural  !r„-,vs  -wliich 
govern  the  opcraticjiis  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  .^ml  by  a 
careful  .^pplicatiou  nf  ilie  fine  properties  of  v.'oU  selected 
cocoa,  Jlr.  Epps  lias  proviiieil  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  de- 
licately flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors'  bills." — Cioil  Scrcice  O'azei'ie.  JIacie  siiuiiiy  with 
Boiling  W.ater  or  ililk.  Each  packet  is  labelled— "  .JaMKS 
Epps  &  Co.,  Homwopatliic  Chemists,  Londoii." 
I  Manufacture  or  (Jocoa,  Cacaoinf,,  and  Chocoi.ate. — 
"  We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the  process  .-ulopteil  by 
Messrs.  James  Ejips  and  Co.,  m;u^;lf.^cturerK  of  dietetic  ar- 
ticles, at  their  works  in  the  Euston-road,  London.— See  Ar- 
ticle in  Ccu:sell's  Ilovschokl  Guide. 

Chkss  in  Vienna — Vii:nna,  Fkidat.  Auguts  29. — 
The  great  international  chess  match  was  conclude<i 
here  to-day  after  a  severe  stiuggle  and  many  doubtful 
positions.  Hen-  Stcinit/,  of  London,  ultimately  ob- 
tauied  the  first  jivize,  with  eleven  jiounds.  Mr.  Biack- 
burne,  of  London,  won  the  second  prize,  with  ten 
pounds.  Herr  Andersen  wp">  nlaoed  thh-d.  and  Mr. 
Bennett  fourtiv   
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rHE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  Letfers  are  not  usually  answered  the  week  they  are  re- 
ceived. We  do  not  return  rejected  MSS.,  unless  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  that  purpose 

Newtown.— !\Ir.  01a,ss,  for  whose  murder  Montgoinery,w'»s 
executed  on  Tuosd!j,y  week  was  murdered  ou  the  29th  J'tine, 
1871.  Therefore  his  murderer  expiated  his  crime  two 
years,  one  month,  and  twenty-eight  days  after  its  com- 
mittal. Ho  was  found  guilty  on  the  28th  of  July  last— on 
his  third  trial. 

An  Eprci  Ri;  -It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  difference  be 
tweou  the  edible  mushroomand  the  poisonous  fungus.  Many 
here  are  considered  poisonous  which  in  Italy  are  eaten 
In  general  those  with  a  pleasant  flavour  and  odour  are 
good,  &nd  those  vfith  an  offensive  smell  and  a  bitter  taste 
bad.  Sprinkle  a  little  salt  on  the  gills  of  the 
mu.shroom  ;  if  they  become  yellow  they  are  bad,  if  black 
good.  Bad  mushrooms  when  cut  turn  blue. 
<3anary — A  little  bag  of  sulphur  in  the  cage  will  keep 

dway  the  insects. 
TORTURF.u  One— (ro  to  a  dentist,  but  if  you  won't  do  that 
you  may  stuff  it  tciuporarily  by  getting  a  small  piece  of 
gutta  percha  and  putting  it  in  hot  water  until  it  softens, 
aud  then  plugging  the  tooth  with  it. 
V.  S.  wants  to  know  "  what  \viU  really  keep  the  moths 
"  away  from  clothes."   She  says — "  I  have  tried  lavender 
and  c.u.mphor  but  without  avail.    I  have  been  recfmi- 
mended  pepper,  but  do  not  know  how  to  use  it. " 
[We  would  have  recommended  the  camphor.    Can  any 
our  readers  give  us  a  better  remedy  for  a  pest  which  is 
more  than  usually  mischievous  this  season  '!] 
1.  B  — Kid  boots  should  be  cleaned  with  milk.     We  do 
not  believe  that  tobacco  smoking  in  moderation  will  injure 
a  healthy  adult,  but  it  certainly  injures  groM  ing  youths. 
Anxious  Motiikr.— It  appeare  to  us  that  the  longer  a  child 
sleeps  the  better.     Since  your  little  one  wakens  cheerful 
and  lively,  and  enjoys  it's  food,  you  may  congratulate  your- 
self on  its  somnolency,  and  be  under  no  apprehension. 
"A  Co',sT.\.\T  SuBSCRluiiR."— The  Royal  Dublin  Society 
Kildare-street.   We  cannot  t;'ll  the  fees,  but  they  are  sni:iU 
h.D.—Moat  of  these  so-called  specifics  are  quite  worthless, 
some  of  them  injurious.    We  know  nothing  of  the  special 
remedy  you  ask  us  about,  but  hav  e  no  coiiUdence  in  it.  Try  our 
prescription — air  and  exercise — for  a  raonth,  and  then  write 
again.    You  ask  "  what  is  the  use  of  a  comma  in  writing' 
I  never  use  them."   We  see  you  do  not,  and  your  letter  wag 
proportionately    difficult     of    comprehension.  Punc. 
tuation  is    almost    as   necessary   an   correct  spelling 
and  we  wonder  at  your  being  so  silly  as  not  to  see  its 
utility.     ^Vhat    would    you  think    of    an  impoitant 
contract  being  vitiated  by  the  misplacing  of  a  comma  ' 
It  happened  in  Liverpool  in  1819.    The  contract  was  for 
lighting  the  tov,-n,  and  was  thus  advertised.  "The  lamps  at 
pre.se!it  are  about  4,0.50,  and  have  in  general  two  spouts 
each,  composed  of  not  less  than  twenty  threads  of  cotton." 
The  contractor  Avasabout  to  furnish  each  lamp  with  twunty 
threads,  but  that  was  only  half  the  usual  quantity,  for 
each  spout  should  have  had  twenty   threads.    The  error 
arose  through  the  comma  being  placed  after,  instead  of  be- 
fore, the  word  "each."    To  .avoid  a  lawsuit  it  was  agreed 
to  aunul  the  contract.    So  great  has  this  difficulty  of  ab- 
solutely correct  punctuation  been  found,  and  so  materially 
does  a  change  of  punctuation  affect  the  sense,  that  legal 
documents  are  not  punctuated  at  all,  which  is  partly  th 
reason  of  their  being  so  complex  and  difficult  to  under 
stand. 

John  .T.  B.,  Rafchmines. — In  writing  to  a  lady  whom  you  do 
not  know,  you  must  write  iu  the  third  person,  thus—"  Mr. 
John  J.  B.  presents  his  compliments  to  ,  and  re- 
quests, (Sc."  In  writing  to  a  gentleman  this  formality  isuot 
nece,ssary.  .Simplysay,  "Sir,"  or  "DearSir,"andsign  "you'-' 
/  obedient  servant  Mr  "yours  truly,'  the latterif your commu' 
nication  is  of  a  friendly  character;  the  former,  if  the  re- 
verse. If  writing  a  strictly  business  letter  to  a  lady,-  you 
may  commence  "Madam,"  and  conclude — "I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  madam,  your  obedient  servant."  When 
writing  in  the  Uiii-d  person  it  is  usual  to  put  your  address 
and  the  date  at  the  end  of  the  letter  instead  of  the  be- 
ginning. 

Vei'US. — We  do  not  at  present  see  our  way  to  serving  you. 
We  could  not  suggest  a  subject  on  w  liich  you  should  write 
•  ■  _  for  the  Despatch.  All  we  can  say  is  that  if  you  think  flt  to 
send  u.i  any  contributions  we  will  read  them  carefully,  and, 
jf  suital)!e,  insert  and  pay  for  them.  If  you  write  to  tlie 
Tyi'0.;''«phical  Society  in  Dublin  they  might  put  you  iu  the 
way  of  getting  a  readership. 

AvoCA  —The  tale  is  a  pretty  one,  and  we  shall  use  it*"  We 
have  mitten  you  privately  as  to  terms.  Wo  insert  poetry 
Mid.  if  up  to  our  standard,  pay  for  it.  Vou  will  see  that 


this  week  *e  have  adopted  youi'  suggestion,  for  which 
thanks. 

Euvv.\KD  K  "  *  *— We  regi-et  that  your  story  is  uasuit- 
ablo.  You  will  require  more  experience  before  your  pro- 
ductions will  be  good  enough  for  print.  If  you  send  us 
stamps  to  cover  postage  we  shall  return  you  the  MS. 
Note  that  in  writing  for  the  press  you  should  only  write  on 
one  side  of  the  paper. 

A  YouNf;  Girl  says  she  would  bo  so  thankful  if  wo  would 
tell  her  why  the  tide  docs  not  always  come  in  at  the  same 
time,  and  what  is  the  colour  of  the  lock  of  hair  .she  en- 
closes. She  also  wants  tc  know  is  there  any  objection  to 
young  ladies  of  fouitc'"  '>  i  aiing  rings. — The  movements 
of  the  tides  are  eausi  j  ^^ic  attraction  of  the  moon.  The 
lunar  day  consists  of  J  .i 50  minutes  28  seconds,  aud 
in  that  time  the  tide  u  i^.,  I  falls  twice,  so  the  tide  cacii 
solar  day  must  be  50  mimaes  and  some  seconds  later  than 
the  day  before.  Your  hair  is  a  very  pretty  flaxen.  There 
is  no  absolute  objection  to  a  young  lady  wearing  a  ring^ 
but  she  is  better  without  it.  In  her  case  decidedly  "beauty 
unadorned  is  adorned  the  most." 

A  New  SuudC'Riber — In  many  cases  deafness  is  curable  but 
for  us  to  attempt  to  prescribe  without  hearing  anything  of 
your  case  would  be  presumption  on  our  part  and  subject 
you  t ;  s  ;riou  ;  r'sk.  You  should  coasult  a  qu.iliffc d  medical 
man.  1'he  gentleman  you  name  is  a  Protestant.  Your 
writing  is  not  good,  but  it  is  legible,  and  your  spelling 
and  composition  are  coi-rect.  - 

A  Weekly  Reader— Apply  at  the  depot,  Phcenix-park.  If 
you  are  of  good  character  and  physique  you  will  find  no 
difficulty,  for  they  want  men  in  the  Constabulary.  If  you 
do  not  live  in  Dublin  apply  at  the  nearest  Constabuiary 
barracks. 

J.  M. — You  can  clean  your  cane  chairs  liy  washing  them 
until  .soaked  with  soap  and  hot  w  ater. 

A.  N.--The  <piotation  is  from  Jfanilct,  and  is  as  following  : — 

 let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may, 

The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  v.ill  have  his  day. 

J.  M.— Can  any  one  inform  our  correspondent  "how  the 
confectioners  give  the  beautiful  raised  appearance  to  their 
pastry';"  J.  M.  can  make  good  pastry,  but  cannot  make  it 
"rise  "like  what  she  buys.  We  snspect  this  is  a  trade 
mystery,  but  socae  of  our  fair  readers  may  assist  our  cor- 
respondent. 

MtLiTi.v  BOi'.— In  marching,  a  soldier  takes  75  steps  per 
minute,  in  quick  marching  lOS,  in  charging  150.  Your 
writing  is  very  good.  We  cannot  advise  you  as  to  joining 
the  line.  It  is  a  matter  on  which  you  must  judge  for  your- 
self. 

Y.Y.— Johnston's  Arithmetic  and  Johnston's  Bookkeeping- 
Any  Dublin  bookseller.  *2.  We  know  of  no  such  book  on 
singing  ;  the  Philharmonic  Society  does  not  teanh  singing. 
3,  A  sandy  loam,  with  a  little  rotteil  leaf  mould.  4.  Oil. 
cloth  coats  are  unhealtiiy  to  wear  constantly,  for  they  keep 
in  the  perspiration ;  but  to  wear  during  a  shower  they  are 
excellent. 

Dublin. —We  have  answered  your'flrst  t-.vo  questions  in  our 
household  memoranda  of  this  week,  although  we  have 
given  the  information  before.  You  may  be  able  to  remove 
the  stains  of  printing  ink  from  paper  by  the  following, 
which  takes  out  ordinary  inks,  but  it  requires  to  be  used 
with  great  care,  or  the  paper  will  be  burr.t,  and  in  remov- 
ing the  stains  it  will  also  remove  any  writing  or  printing 
underneath: —Solution  of  muriate  of  tin,  two  drachms; 
water,  four  drachms ;  apply  with  a  camers-hair  brush. 
After  the  ink  has  disappeared,  the  paper  should  be  passed 
through  water,  and  dried. 

"  Trouble  Again"— The  best  place  to  serve  your  apprentice- 
ship in  would  be  wherever  you  contemplate  remaining 
afterwards.  The  fee  varies  indefinitely  according  to  the 
mercantile  position  of  the  iiouse.  A  tenant  cannot  shoot 
wild  fowl  or  game  on  llis  own  land  without  his  landlord's 
sanction.  We  could  not  answer  your  third  question  w  ith- 
out  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  facts  than  could  well 
be  convexod  in  ;»  letter.  A  guardian  cannot,  under  any 
circumstanco.i,  appropriate  his  ward's  property,  but  in  your 
case  the  ward  may  have  none,  for  what  we  know,  and  then 
the  guardian  is  not  bound  to  give  him  sixpence,  not  to  say 
M,  especir.lly  after  putting  him  in  a  position  to  earn  his 
liveUhood,  of  which  he  refused  to  avail  himself. 

A  Tii'i'F.RARV  L.\ss  writes—"  I  have  been  to  the  Bird  Showat 
the  Exhibition  .and  was  so  pleased  that  I  bought  a  canoiy  for 
myseh,  but  not  at  the  Exhibition.  1  paid  7s.  for  it,  andwas  as- 
sured that  it  was  a  fust-class  singer  'But  wheu  I  brought 
it  home  it  would  not  sing  at  all,  and  now  my  friends  tell 
ine  it  is  a  '  hen.'  Will  you  please  s;iy  how  the  singing 
canary  can  be  distinguished  from  the  hen  ? "— The  cock  is 
usually  a  much  thinner  and  longer  bird  than  the  hen  ;  when 
it  sings  the  throat  heaves  with  a  puhiclike  motion 
wbich  is  imperceptihle.inthe  hen.  The  cock,  too,  is  a  more 


"  sprightly  ".bird,  but  your  best  security  is  to  buy  from  a 
respectable  dealer.  Wo  can  recommend  Mr.  XCearos,  of 
Bride-street. 

Tourist  has  been  on  awalkingtour  in  the  west,  and  his  feet 
are  so  swollen  and  blistered  that  he  is  now  unable  to  put 
on  a  boot,  and  in  consequence  of  the  misery  he  suffered  had 
to  cut  his  holiday  short  —  We  can  sympathise  w  ith  you  and 
will  give  you  a  few  hints  for  future  guidance.  Vi'hcn  going 
on  a  walking  tour  provide  yourself  with  strong,  thick-soled 

boots,  easybutnotloose,  and  thick,  soft,  well-filtingsccks.  Cut 
the  nails  carefully,  not  rounding  the  corners  off,  which  ren- 
ders them  liable  to  glow  in,  but  cutting  them  sti  aigbt  across 
or  even  with  a  slight  dcpre.s.sion  in  the  centre.  Before 
putting  on  your  boots  soap  your  st-Kkiugs  ou  the  feet— 
juat  dipping  a  piece  of  yellow  soap  in  water  and  rubbing  it 
on  the  sock.  Each  evening  wheu  you  arrive  at  your  desti- 
nation attend  to  your  feet  the  first  thing.  Bathe  them  in 
warm  water,  diy  them  carefully,  «nd  put  on  fresh  sockg 
and  slippers.  If,  in  spite  of  everything,  a  blister  comes,  M 
come  it  will  semetiraes,  do  not  open  it  in  the  ordinary  way» 
but  take  a  fine  needle  and  a  piece  of  cotton  thread ;  pass 
the  needle  through  the  bli.ste^  from  side  to  side,  draw  it 
out  and  cut  it  off,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  thiead  project- 
ing at  each  side.  This  gives  no  pain  whatever,  and  if  you 
adopt  these  precautions  you  ought  be  able  to  walk  "from 
the  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear  "  without  inconvenience. 

You.Nt:  Pl.vveu  — The  "long  trump"  in  whist  is  the  trump 
remaining  after  all  the  rest  have  been  plftyed.  "  Finesu, 
ing"  is  an  attempt  to  gain  an  advantage  l)y  running  a  risk- 
thus— If  the  third  player  have  queen,  ace,  and  plays  queen, 
he  w  ill  gain  the  two  tricks  except  the  fourth  player  hare 
the  king,  against  which  the<jdds  arc  two  to  one  ;  but  if  the 
fourth  player  have  the  king,  the  third  player,  of  course 
loses  his  queen,  which,  h.id  he  played  aco,  aud  not 
"  finessed,"  he  might  have  made  on  the  third  round. 

Le'v. — Six  year.-;  ago  there  was  n  j  preliminary  examination, 
for  attorneys'  apprentices  that  we  know  of.  If  regularly 
apprenticed  you  can  be  ailmitted  by  p.issing  the  final  ex- 
amination. Apply  to  the  Sec.etary  of  the  Law  Society, 
Henrietta-street. 

AYoiXGliu'^^xyoER— The  Kilkenny  Arch^xologicalifagarine,. 
You  will  get  it  from  IM'GIashan  and  Gill,  Sackville-street. 
The  subscription  is  either  2s.  6d.  or  Is.  a  year  to  Iiecome 
au  associate  of  the  Home  Rule  Association  ;j  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  Great  Brunswick-.street. 

CinssEZ. — The  five  iigures  of  the  Lancer.?  are  called  La  ft^ite. 
La  Lndoi^lfci,  La  Dorset,  L'Etoile  and  Les  Landers,  butth*. 
names  are  little  used. 

Stl'I'ID.  — "Epispastic"  is  atci-m  used  in  medicino  to  te- 
notc  substances  which  blister  or  cause  effusion  of  sei-uin 
under  the  cuticle,  such  as  Spanish  fly,  &c. 

ANNA  G.— The  Order  of  the  Garter  was  instituted  in,  1350. 
Ladies  Harcourt,  Gray,  and  Suffolk  were  by  EdwardJUI., 
Hem-y  V.  and  VII.  made  Knights  of  the  GMter,  and  woro 
it  above  the  elbow  of  the  left  arm. 

A  Lone  One  writes:-"  Dear  Sir— I  am  very  fond  of  drawing 
aud  painting,  and  am  sure  I  have  a  ta«te  for  it.  Will  you 
please  to  inform  rae  what  I  could  sell  a  good  painting  forf 
Anything  or  nothing.  Salvator's  "Pythagoras,"  now  at 
Cobham  Rail,  cost  many  thousan;1s  of  poumls,  besides  an 
annuity  of  £500  a  year  to  the  seller.  A  Claude  has  sold  for 
£(),0OO,  .and  even  these  sums  have  been  often  exceeded. 
Corregio,  one  of  the  g-featest  painters,  paid  a  petty  debt 
an  inn  with  a  painting  which  afterv.ards  sold  for  500 
guine;is.  Some  of  Hogarth's  pictures  were  sold  for  £28 
each— his  "StroUiug  Actress"  tor  £25,  aud  then  retomed 
as  too  dear.  We  give  you  these  as  samples  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  art,  but  those  we  speak  of  were  great  painters. 
What  the  value  of  ycur  productions  would  be  we  canaofc 
by  possibility  tell.    Briiigthem  to  a  picture  dealer. 

EDti-iiR  (Wicklow).— The  la<ly  should  r»cogui.^c  the  gentlemao 
iu  all  c;rses.  A  gentleman  should  not  bow  until  the  lad| 
bows  to  liim.  Then,  he  of  course,  takes  off  his  hat.  Yoh 
can  speak  to  a  l.idy  who  ha3  recognised  you  iu  the  street; 
you  must  judge  by  her  demeanour  whether  your  doing  so 
is  acceptable  or  not.  This  is  very  easily  done,  though  we 
can  scarcely  lay  down  a  rule  for  your  giiiibnce. 
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'TAKEN  AT  THE  FLOOD." 

AH    OEIGI^•AL  XOTEL, 
Specially  Written  by 
illSS  BRADDON, 
Avthor  of  "  Laiy  A-udt^y's  Secret,"  "Strangers  a'>ui 
Pilgrims,"  d-c. 

[aix  rights  eesekveu.] 
.  CHAPTER  V. 

•  HO'Sr  IT  CAME  TO  PASS. 

rDean  Hoose,  which  had  belonged  for  the  last  twenty 
ijaars  to  the  Standens,  lay  about  half  a  mile  from  H«d- 
inghocn,  and  the  land  belonging  to  it  was  in  another 
piriMi,  although  the  Standeaa  were  always  considered 
He!?inghi!m  people.  They  had  their  pew  in  Heding- 
church,  which  had  not  yet  been  restored  in  the 
tnodem-medijevid  style  of  open  oak  seats.  They 
Bttbsoribed  to  all  Hedingham  charities  :  and,  in  a  word, 
belonged  to  Hedingham. , 

The  houae,  which  had  been  built  in  George  the 
pT^t's  time,  was  big  ind  square,  and  red  and  imposing, 
-■re  was  some  mixture  of  yellow  bricks  with  the 
-.,  and  there  w.ere  stone  dressings  which  reheved  the 
g9ni>ral  redness ;  but  for  all  thart  Dean  House  was  es- 
sentially a  red  house,  and  seen  from  one  of  the  hills 
sttiat  ro?e  on  every  side  of  it — for  this  part  of  England 
(IB' .all  hill  and  valley — made  a  glowing  spot  of  colour 
,vnst  the  batkground  of  greenery. 

were  three  rows  of  windows,  seven  in  each 
a  centre  of  three  windows,  and  a  wing  on  each 
lipe.  The  topmost  row  was  surmounted  by  a  hand- 
(ome  corcice  and  a  stone  pediment,  which  gave  a  cer- 
tain grandeur  to  the  grave  solid  mansion,  and  testtSed 
Itj  the  aspiring  mind  of  the  wealthy  Dean  who  built 
tQe  hqu;ie — planted  the  tln-ee  cedei-s  that  spi-ead  their 
..dark  braaches  above  the  wide  smooth  hewn,  and  laid 
down  the  turf  of  those  two  long  bowling  alleys  which 
terminated  in  a  grassy  mound,  planted  with  obelisk- 
sl¥>ped  cypresses  at  the  four  corners,  and  crowned 
by  a  summer-house  of  the  High  Dutch  school  of 
fiitecture. 

-)ea%-Eoaso  was  not  enshrined  in  the  aristocratic 
lueion  of  a  Park,  like  Perriam  Place,  for  instance, 
uose  sombre  waUs  the  eye  of  man  only  beheld  dimly 
in  the  remote -distant,  solitary  and  unapproachable  as 
!i  luagican's  palace.  Dean  House  fronted  the  high  road, 
and  was  open  to  the  public  gaze  athwart  the  florid  iron- 
worK  01  a  handsome  gate.  A  stone- paved  walk  led  acro3.5 
the  front  garden,  where  the  blaze  of  huge  scarlet  gera- 
niumfi  in  huge  green  tubs  was  almost  painful  to  behold 
on  a  hot  summet's  day.  J^o  one  had  ever  seen  a  yel- 
low leaf  on  those  geraniums,  after  eight  o'clock  in  the 
aaoming.  Indeed  one  must  needs  be  an  early  riser  to 
-  discover  any  trace  of  neglect  or  decay  in  the  gardens  of 
Dean  House.  The  two  old  gardeners  had  been  trained 
iano  abnormal  vigjlance,  and  whatever  sickly  leaf  or 
(seeding  blossom  escaped  their  eyes,  was  cropped  by  the 
stout  garden  scissors  with  which  3Irs.  Standen  armed 
herself  when  she  made  her  morning  round  of  inspec- 
ti<>n— a  dnty  she  performed  daily,  regardless  of 
wer.ther.  ' 
Tfao  st/ous  jjaved  -walk  terminated,  in^  a  broad  flight 


of  shallow  stone  steps,  at  the  top  of  which  there  were 
half-glass  doore  opening  into  the  hall.  This  was  a  spa- 
cious ai>artment,  half  hall,  half  bilhard-rooiQ,  or 
summer  pailcur,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  flower 
garden  and  bowling  alley,  with  the  High  Dutch  pavi- 
lion at  the  end  thereof.  The  lawn  vvith  the  cedars  v."as 
at  one  end  of  the  house,  facing  the  five  long  windows 
of  the  drawiagi-oom.  The  Dean  had  taken  care  that 
his  house  should  be  agree<ible  to  look  at  ou  every  side. 
There  were  no  ugly  bits,  no  ungainly  outbuildings 
Even  the  kitchen  whig  was  a  handsome  piece  of  ma- 
souj-y,  looking  out  upon  a  wide  courtyard  and  facing 
the  .stables,  a  long,  low  range  of  buildings  in  the  same 
style  as  the  house. 

The  biUiard  table  was  a  rehc  of  the  late  Mr.  Stan- 
den. Mrs.  Standen  would  never  have  consented  to 
buy  such  aXliLig,  even  for  a  beloved  only  son.  Indeed 
she  could  not  quitg  conquer  the  idea  that  the  game  of 
billiards  was  sinful.  Bat  the  best  men  have_^their 
weaknesses,  and  Mr.  Standen,  the  banker,  had  liked 
billiard?.  His  untimcly'death — he  had  died  at  fifty- 
fivo  years  of  age,  and  just  seven  years  '-ifter  his  mar- 
riage— made  the  bilUard-ta-ble  sacred.  His  widow 
would  not  bring  herself  to  part  with'  anything  that 
had  belonged  to  him,  or  even  to  -put  it  *way  igno- 
miuiously  in  an  empty  coach-house.  ,  So  there  the 
billiard  table  remained,  and  Edmund  Standen  played 
on  it  under  the  same  hanging  carcel-  lamp  that  had 
hghted  his  father.  Ke  would  have  taught  Esther 
Rochdale  to  play,  and  thus  secured  an  opponent  on 
the  premises  ;  but  again.^t  this  his  mother  put  her 
veto  with  uncompromising  severity.  BiUiiirds  for  a 
man  might  be  tolerable,  if  indulged  with  moderation. 
But  for  a  worn  — — - !  Only  by^  a  shiver  of  horror  did 
Mre.  Standen  conclude  the  sentence.  Esther  sighed 
and  obeyed,  as  she  always  obeyed  her  adopted  mother. 
But  in  her  hesrt  of  hearts  she  ha}  a  hankering  for 
billiards. 

The  furniture  of  Dean  House  was  like  the  gera- 
niinns  in  the  forecourt  and  the  flowers  in  the  flower 
garden.  DUst  wafe  a  thing  unknowa,  a  ricketty  chair 
or  a  scratch  upon  the  polished  tables  and  sideboards 
had  never  been  seen  by  the  visitor's  inquiring  eye-  The 
furniture  was  old-fashioned  without  being  antique.  It 
belonged  to  that  period  of  universal  clumsiness,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  centujy,  v,-hen  the  minds  of  men 
were  busy  with  thoughts  and  fears  about  great  wars 
and  art  and  beauty  had  in  a  manner  gone  to  sleep  all 
over  Europe — witness  the  furniture  of  the  first  French 
Empire.  Indeed  art  seems  to  have  taken  a  nap 
almost  as  long  a.3  the  Sleeping  Beauty's  magic  slum- 
ber, before  the  great  awakening  of  the  Gothic  revival, 
Mrs.  Standen's  furniture,  of  which  she  was  somewhat 
proud,  was  ineffably  ugly.  Everything  was  in  squares 
or  paxallelograiiK.  You  could  hardly  have  found 
Hogarth's  hne  of  beauty  in  all  the  hoTise.  The  dark 
hues  of  old  Spanish  mahogany  and  rosewood  prevailed 
everywhere,  only  rsheved  here  and  there  by  a  bit  of 
clumsy  brass  moulding  oa  a  chiffonier  or  the  brass 
handles  of  a  chest  of  drawers.  The  bedsteads  were 
all  awe-inspiring  four-posters,  shrouded  by  volumi- 
nous curtains  of  drab  and  green  damask,  within  which 
a  man  might  b.ave  made  himself  a  hermitage  where  to 
end  his  days  remote  from  the  eyes  of  his  feUow-men. 
The  dia  wing-room,  a  fine  apartment,  forty  feet  long, 


was  furnished  en  suite  with  ponderous  rosewood  tables, 
rosewoood  chiffoniers,  rosewood  sofas  flat  against  tho 
walls,  with  square  backs  and  square  arms,  and  a  gene- 
ral hardness  of  aspect.  A  cool-looking,  washed-out 
chintz  shrouded  the  splendour  of  tliS  crimson  taboiiret; 
covers,  save  on  festive  occasioda:  Crimson  tabouret 
cm-tains  fell  in  long  straight  folds  besides  the  five  tall- 
windows.  No  work  of  art  relieved  the  vast  expense 
of  flowered  paper,  white  and  gold,  somewhat  tarnished 
■with  long  wear — a  paper  so  expensive  that  it  was  sup- 
posed to  last  for  a  generation  or  so.  One  tall  glass 
over  the  chinHi|jt,-^iece  reflected  the  empty  walls  and 
a  glimpse  of  the  .gai'den  throygh  an  opposite  -window 
two  small  low  glasses  over  Jfche  chiffoniers  dupUcated 
the  prim  rows  of  Pekin-Cliffla  cups  and  saucers,  and 
be-dragoned  bowls,  and  botJjK-shaped  pots.  The  rose- 
wood tables  wove  adorned  with  such  ancient  trifles  as 
are  preserved  by  ladies  in  old  country  houses.  An 
oblong  volume  of  engravings — The  Beauties  of  Tun- 
bridgs  Wells — tied  with  faded  blue  ribbons.  A  keep- 
sake of  the  year  '35,  which  opened  of  itself  at  a  poem 
by  L.  E.  L.  A  knitting  bos  in  Tunbridge  ware,  an 
inkstand  of  Derbyshu-e  spar,  a  letter  weight  of  Cornis'a 
serpentine — relics  of  Mi',  and  Mrs,  Standen's  wedding 
tour.  A  blotting  book  worked  ih  satin  stitch,  the  silks 
faded  to  palest  salmons  and  faintest  greys.  A  set  of  Indian 
che.5smen,  presented  by  that  generous  Anglo-Indian  kins- 
nian  which  almost  every  respectable  family  posses.=es. 

In  spite  of  the  ugliness  and  clumsiness  of  the  fur- 
niture, the  room  was  h-andsome  and  even  pleasant* 
Space  and  light  go  for  so  much,  and  the  Dean  bads' 
spared  no  expense  in  the  way  of  woodwork  or  carving. 
The  low  double  doors  were  of  sohd  mahogany,  sur- 
mounted by  garlands  Sif  fruit  and  flo-wers  designed 
by  no  mean  artist.  The  cornice  of  the  room  was  in  it- 
self a  work  of  art.  Mrs.  Standen's  drawing-room  had 
a  cool  airy  look  in  summer,  a  cheering  warmth  in 
■winter,  and  outside  those  long  -windx>ws  appedjed  the 
smoothest  of  lawns,  shaded  by  the  noblest  of  trees. 
Reared  in  such  a  home  as  Dean  House,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for -Mr.  Standen  to  deny  that  his  hnes 
hs.d  been  ca.s't  in  pleasant  places.  Yet,  so  perverse  is 
human  nature,  there  were  seasons  when  the  irreproach- 
able propriety,  the  undeviating  order  of  his  home 
almost  worried  this  young  man,  when  he  felt,  tempted, 
no  doubt,  by  som^  Satanic  influence,  a  wild  yearning 
for  a  taste  of  some  less  perfect  domesticity,  even  a 
draught  from  the  fiery  chalice  of  Bohemian  hfe. 

The  servants  were  all  old  servants,  trained  by  Mrs, 
Standen — servants  who  had  been  with  her  for  twentj^ 
years  or  so,  and  kpe-w  "  her  ways,"  and  might  be  rebel 
upon  to  do  the  same  thing  always  in  precisely  th« 
same  manner.  There  was  no  preliminary  skii-mishing 
when  Mrs  Standen  entertained  company.  The  l:,u-ae.it 
diuner  party  could  not  flutter  the  serenity  of  th-ait 
model  hoiTsehold.  The  parlour-maid- 'mew  every  shvU 
in  the  spacious  china  closets,  where  the  old  Worce^ttr 
dinner  service,  splendid  in  purple  and  gold,  and  the 
Cro-wn  Derby  dessert  service  we;-e  laid  out  in  state,  -xt 
it  were.  Sha  knew  all  about  the  best  diamond  cu-; 
glass,  knew  exactly  what  her  mistress  desii-ed  ;  su 
that  Jlrs.  Standen  had  no  more  trouble  ..than  if  slu 
had  been  a  duchess  -with  an  establish^paent  of  Si  c . 
servants.  " 

To  middle  age  the  serenity  of  such  a  lif*  is  alm^iij 
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enough  for  content ;  but  yputli  is  apt  to  rcTolt  against 
this  calm  beatitude,  and  thsrs  vrare  moments  when  Ed- 
mimd  Sti-.nden  fslt  that  this  sleepy,  monotonous  exiii- 
tence  had  gone  on  a  little  too  louj.  Therour  years  v/hioh 
he  spent  on  the  Continent,  as  a  student  at  a  German 
university,  and  aftcnvards  as  a  -wanderer  among  the 
famous  cities  of  the  world,  serving  the  rich  man's  ap- 
prenticeship to  Art  and  Beauty,  made  the  only  break 
in  lu9  life.  He  looked  back  at  his  college  days  then', 
sometimes  with  a  sigh,  even  ri'^w  in  the  glory  of  his 
manBbod,  and  thcxight  of  thoje  ree];]c'.3  jictous  fcllow- 
stv>dents  with  Vvhom  the  long  nigkU  had  passed  so 
swiftly  in  the  wineshops  of  Heidelberg— thought  of  va- 
cation tovlTs  in  the  Black  Fo"e.:-t,  and  the  yarioas  dis- 
sipstionsof  thr.t  foreign  life  of  which  Mr5.  Standcnhad 
bv.tthe  vagtiest  idea.  Had  he  any  right  to  be  dissa- 
tisfied with  his  life  when  his  mother  iovcd  him  so 
fondiy,  v;hen  his  wishes  and  his  fancies  wore  always 
considered  by  her — when  the  grave,  noble  face  bright- 
ened at  his  coming,  come  when  he  wotUd,  and  the  qvdet 
voice  was  always  tender  to  him?  He  sai'^  himself  th-i,t 
he  hr^  no  right  to  wish  for  any  wider  life  than  that 
of  Dean  House,  and  that  his  chief  duty  only  was  to  bo 
a  good  son. 

This  was  before  that  fats  1  hour  in  vrhich  he  fell  in 
love  with  Sylvia  Carew.  He  h.'d  been  wandering 
about  Hedingham  one  bright  April  Sunday,  and  found 
himself  half  an  hour  before  the aftemoon  seiTice,  in  the 
shady  old  churchyard,  where  generations  of  departed 
St-andens  had  recordedtheir  respectability  insubstantial 
middle-class  headstones.  It  was  only  of  late  lh:.t  the 
Standens  had  risen  to  place  and  power,  as  it  wore,  in 
Hedingha,m.  A  couple  of  generations  back  they  had 
been  simple  yeomen  and  traders.  Edmund's  grandfa- 
ther had  set  up  thivt  banting  business  which  had  given 
renown  to  the  nam?  of  Stauden. , 

Edmund  dawdled  abotit  the  churchyard  this  Sun- 
day afternoon,  not  knov/ing  particularly  well  what  to 
do  with  his  leisure.  He  had  been  strolling  about  the 
country  in  a  somewhat  vagabond  spirit  since  the  close 
of  the  morning  service,  when  he  ought  to  liave  been 
partaking  of  the  cold  luncheon  or  cold  dinner  which 
nKiiked  the  Sabbath  day  at  Dean  Eouae.  This  i 
tiioming  he  had  felt  that  the  ordinary  meal,  so  pro- 
vokingly  exact  in  its  resemblance  to  all  foregoing  Sab 
bath  meals,  would  be  a  burden  gi'eater  than  he  could 
Tiear.  So  he  had  roamed  through  hawthorn-scented 
lanes  and  water-meadows,  and  loitered  by  dusky  trout- 
streams,  staring  at  the  water,  and  wishing  it  were  a 
lawful  day  and  he  were  prorfd.ed  with  his  lod,  and 
sauntered  through'the  slow  placid  hours,  which  seemed 
much  more  pleasantly  spent  in  this  idle  commune  with 
nature  than  at  hLs  mother's  perfectly  appointed 
board,  where  he  could  but  repeat  the  usual  Sunday 
small  talk — talk  kept  on  purpose  for  the  day,  as  it 
seemed  to  Ednmnd  Standen — and  stare  at  the  diamond 
ffut  decanters  and  water  jug,  and  yawn  feebly  in  the 
long  intervals  of  silence. 

"I  should  be  glad  if  we  regulated  our  lives  a  little 
less  by  the  clocl:,"  he  thought,  as  he  rose  relaccautly 
from  the  green  bank  above  the  trout  sti-eam  where  he 
had  stretched  himself  in  dehcious  rest.  '"Indeed, 
sometimes  when  my  mother  preaches  her  little  sermon 
about  punctuality  I  feel  that  I  could  hate  the  man  who 
invented  clocks.  How  nice  it  must  be  to  be  a  savage, 
■with  no  particular  time  for  getting  up  or  going  to  bed, 
or  dining,  or  dressing  ;  only  perpetual  liberty,  and  the 
wild  free  wood  for  one's  ha)3itation."  He  remembered, 
however,  that  there  was  a  particular  time  for  the  after- 
noon service,  and  that  he  was  bound  to  appear  thereat. 
He  had  excused  himself  for  preferring  this  country 
ramble  to  attendance'-  at  the  family  meal,  but  there 
was  no  indulgence  that  wonld  excuse  his  al^sence  from 
afternoon" Service.  "So"  '  niTiIs"an;iicty  tabe  punctuah 
he  made  a  little  more  h;xsto  than  was  necessary,  and 


found  himself  in  the  old  churchyard  half  an  hour  too 
soon.  A  small  side  door  stood  open,  and  he  looked 
into  the  church.  The  quiet  old  Gothic  church,  with 
its  barbarojit)  whitewashed  wall?,  its  rotten  remnant  o 
a  carved  oak  screen,  its  injured  columns,  v.dth  faded 
hatchments  stuck  against  the  capitals,  its  low  gallery, 
and  clumsy  organ,  and  ponderous  pulpit,  with  its 
monstrous  .sounding-board,  and  that  delicious  sense  of 
coolness  .ajid  welcome  shadow  which  made  the  temple 
almost  lovely. 

A  babble  of  shrill  voices  had  attracted  him  to  this 
door,  and,  looking  in,  he  saw  a  row  of  small  children  in 
one  of  the  side  aisles,  and  a  girl  leaning  against  the 
door  of  a  pew  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  examining 
ihtm  in  iho  Church  Catechism. 

This  v.Ti.i  Sylvia  Carev.'.  The  fair,  perfect  face  sur- 
prised him  into  such  admiration  as  he  had  never  felt 
for  a  woman's  beauty  till  this  hour.  It  was  like  the 
one  picture  in  a  crowded  gallery  which  rivets  the 
vrandercr's  gaze.  aTid  holds  him  spcU-bound  after  a 
ha'lf-hstless  molody  in  all  the  tangled  music  of  an  opera 
tiict  smites  the  listener's  heart. 

He  had  no  excu?e  for  going  into  the  church,  he  could, 
only  stand  in  the  httle  archway  and  look  at  her,  ad- 
miringly, almost  reverently,  a"s  if  ho  had  seen,  one  of 
the  marble  angels  on  Dam»o  Sybil  Perriam's  monument 
in  the  chancel  yonder  conjured  into  hfe.  T^'hile  he 
lingered,  lost  in  contemplation  of  this  beautiful  picture, 
the  girl  looked  up,  and  their  eyes  met  in  thiit  t;  3t  loot 
wliie'a  v.'as  the  unfelt  presage  of  destiny.  Tiie  .u'irl 
blrished,  and  then  smiled  ;  and,  e  ncouraged  by  that 
fri.mdly  .smile,  Edjimnd  Standen  ci-ossed  tho  threshold. 

The  catechism  was  finished.  Miss  Carew's  pupils 
had  stumbied  through  their  answers  to  those  v/oild- 
knov.-n  interrogatories  more  awkwardly  and  hopelessly 
than  village  school  children  generally  "do  stumble — for 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Miss  Carew's  class  in  the 
Sunday  school  vras  ahvays  more  backward  than  other 
classes  ;  but  then,  as  Sylvia  urged,  tho  people  who  took 
tlio  other  classes  v/ere  fine  ladies,  who  taught  for  their 
ov.ii  pleasure,  and  prided  themselves  on  their  success 
as  teachers,  while  she  taught  those  tiresome  children 
only  because  ;ihe  wai  obliged. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  tind  your  class  if.ther  drowsy  this 
warm  day,"  said  Itfr.  Standen,  not  knowing  what  else 
to  say. 

They  are  alwayo  stupid  and  troublesome,"  an- 
swered Sylvia,  Vvdth  a  disdainful  toss  of  her  pretty  head. 
"  I  dont  think  the  weather  makes  mxich  difference. 
IiLa-y  Jane  Hairis,  \vill,  you  be  good  enough  to  stand 
on  the  ground  instes.d  of  on  my  feet.  I  brought  them 
in  here  because  the  school  was  so  crov/ded  with  child- 
ren and  teachers," 

"  I  think  a  young  Ir.dy  I  know  teaches  in  your  Sun- 
day school." 

"  I'here  are  a  great  many  young  ladies  who  teach," 
answered  Sylvia  mdifferently  ;  but  I  don't  know  that 
their  teaching  does  any  good." 

'"  The  young  lady  I  mean  is  Miss  Rochdale,"  said 
Edmund,  feeling  that  he  had  managed  to  iritroduce 
hiinseK  to  the  young  lady  in  quite  a  creditable  manner. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  she  was  a  lady,  even  in  the 
Hedingham  sense  of  the  word.  He  saw  no  signs  of 
poverty  in  that  neatly-mended  whit*  gown  which  be- 
came her  so  aclmira,bly.  He  only  knew  that  she  was 
lovelier  than  any  living,  breathing  woman  he  had  ever 
seen — a  reminiscence  of  the  world  of  pictures  rather 
than  a  creature  of  mortal  mould. 

"  I  know  Miss  Rochdale  to  speak  to,"  said  Sylvia, 
"  but  I  don't  know  much  of  her"  ;  and  then,  before 
Edm-.ind  Standen  could  say  another  word,  she  mur- 
mured a  shy  .good  afternoon,  anVl  went  away  with  ber 
little  flock,  almost  as  if  she  had  melted  from  his  sight 
lice  the  memory  of  that  old  Italian  pictxire  which  her 
perfect  face  recalled  to  his  mind — a  vision  of  fair  tran- 
quil beaut}',  v.'ith  golden  braided  hair  and  liquid  hazel 
eyes. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  that  passion  which  Mrs. 
Standen  spoke  of  bitterly  as  Edmimd's  infatuation. 
He  discovered  before  the  day  was  ended  that  his  peer- 
less beauty  was  the  parish  schoolmaster's  daughter. 
But  the  discovery  made  very  little  diUerence  in  the 
swift  growth  of  this  fatal  flame.  Before  a  week  was 
over  he,  knew  that  he  was  passionately  in  loTe  with 
Sylvia  Carew  ;  that  earth  and  heaven  wore  a  new  as- 
pect :  that  henceforth  to  be  happy  meant  to  be  with 
her. 

For  the  dull  round  of  respoctabls  daily  life  this  pas- 
sion spoiled  him  utterly.  Tho  faultless  machinery  of 
domesticity  at  Dean  House  became  intolerable  to  him. 
He  couldjQo  lon/jer  dawdle,  with  a  decent  show  of  con- 


tentment, thi-ough  the  long  .summer  evenings,  strolling 
up  and  down  the  smooth  gravel  or  close-shaven  turf, 
looking  at  his  mother's  geraniums,  or  pelargoniums,  ot 
standard  roscs^and  lingering  patiently  while  'lie  clipped 
a  leaf  here  cr  nipped  off  an  imperfect  bud  there. 
Sylvia  Carew  filled  his  heart  and  mind,  and  he  wai 
always  longing  for  their  ne.-^t  meeting,  always  recalling 
her  last  words,  the  fluttering  touch  of  her  little  hand 
the  tender  upward  .glanco  of  those  divine  eyes. 

Accident — he  called  it  Fortune — favoured  him 
Sylvia  and  ho  contrived  to  meet  very  often  befor< 
Hedingham  knew  of  their  folly.  And  in  one  so£ 
June  twilight,  reckless  of  his  own  future,  heedless  oi 
any  pain  this  choice  might  inflict  upon  the  moihei 
who  ad(ired  him,  he  asked  Sylvia  Garew  to  become'  his 
wife.  ^ 

■\Vhat  answer  could  she  give  him  but  fi  glad  "  Yes  ?" 
His  was  the  first  voice  that  had  ever  awakened  ten- 
demess  in  her  heart;  and  village  gossip  had  taught 
her  to  consider  him  the  most  eligible  bachelor  in, 
Hedingham. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

lallS.  STAKDEjr  AUD  HEP.  SOI!;  HAVE  A  PEW  WORDS. 

It  is  half -past  ten  o'clock,  and  the  visitors  have  de-, 
parted  from  Dean  House,  after  what  the  two  Mias 
Tonybees  declare  gushingly  to  have  been  a  most  enjoy- 
able evening.  It  has  borne  a  clase  resemblance  to 
other  enjoyable  evenings  at  Hedingham.  There  has 
been  a  well-ordered  diimer,  but  not  a  banquet  of  sur- 
prises auc'ii  as  Heliogabalus  or  Regent  Philip  of  Orleans 
might  have  prepared  for  his  guests  ;  since  every  one 
(  at  Hedingham  knows  pretty  well  the  strong  pointj  ot 
his  neighbour's  cook,  and  coold  make  a  shre*d  guesar 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  silver  entree  dishes  before  the! 
covers  are  hfted.  Then  the  ladies  have  taken  a  little 
stroll  in  the  twilight  to  admire  the  bedding-out  plants, 
have  even  visited  the  hothouses,  perhaps  at  the  risk  of 
I  Vy'hitening  their  festal  raiments  ;  while  the  gentlemen,, 
1  Edmrmd  Standen,  Mr.  Tonybee,  and  Mr.  Holmes,  the 
cura.te,  have  talked  politics — airing  respocta'ole  Con- 
servative opinions — over  their  claret  and  coffee.  Then 
they  have  all  met  in  the  big  cool  drawing-room  for  tea 
and  a  little  music,  and  they  have  simpered  their  ap- 
proval of  songs  and  mazourkas  which  ttey  have  heard 
a  good  many  times  since  Christmas  :  and,  then  they 
have  parted,  delighted  with  one  another,  and  with  a 
life  which  can  boast  such  bright  spots  a 5  these  friendly 
little  dinners. 

If  there  is  one  time  more  than  another  that  seems  ta 
lay  itself  out  as  it  were  for  a  family  quarrel  that  period 
is  the  empty  haK-hour  after  a  dinner  party.  The 
guests  are  gone,  the  society  mask,  worn  perhaps  xm- 
consciously,  but  worn  all  the  same,  'drops  off.  Feel-.- 
ings  that  have  been  held  in  repression  during  this  in-< 
terVal  of  artificial  existence  spring  back  upon  u.s  with^ 
strong  rebound.  Tile  hatches  have  been  battened 
down  over  that  dark  hold  where  we  keep  our  emoi 
tions,  but  our  bad  passions  thrust  them  open  when  £0' 
eiety's  re.straining  influence  is  withdrawn. 

Esther  Rochdale  pleaded  fatigue,  and  said  good 
night  to  her  adopted  mother,  as  soon  as  the  guestawera 
gone.  "  Good  night,  dear  auntie,"  she  said,  "  and  E 
hope  you'll  go  to  bed  very  soon,  for  you're  looking; 
pale  and  th'ed — I'm  afraid  thesuntci-day  was  too  mack 
for  you."  ■ 

It  had  been  agreed  long  ago  that  Esther  shouM  call 
her  protectress  "  auntie."  In  -ail  things  had  Mrs. 
Standen  been  as  a  mother  to  the  orphan,  yet  she  could 
not  bear  that  arty  hps  except  those  of  her  ovra  children 
should  call  her  mother.  Edmund's  voice  alone  gave 
that  sacred  name  its  full  sweetness,  fond  though  she 
was  of  the  daughter  she  had  married,  and  mads  for 
herself  new.ties  and  a  new  home.  In  her  heart  of 
hearts  Edm".nd  was  as  her  only  child.  She  would  nob 
for  the  world  have  owned  to  such  a  sentiment,  setting 
her  face  as  she  did,  against  all  seatimentaHty  ;  never-^ 
theless  this  was  the  feeling  that  had  governed  her  yearst 
ago  when  she  taught  the  little  Indian  child  to  call  her 
"  Auntie." 

"  The  sun  was  powerful,  btrfc  I  don't  mind  t?uU,'* 
said  Mrs.  Standen,  with  an  involuirtary  glance  at  her 
son. 

"  What  is  it  that  bored  ypn  to-day,  if  it  was  not  the* 
heat,  mother  ?"  asked  Edm\md,  when  Esther  wa4 
gone. 

Those  troublous  emotions  Would  not  be  kept  any  longer 
under  the  hatches.  The  long,  duU  evening,  the  enforced 
severance  from  Sylvia  and  the  prosy  conversational 
mcandciings  of  jNIr.  Toynbee  and  the  curate  had  goaded 
Mr.  Standen  almost  to  madntss.  Hefelt-thaiit  would 
do  him  good  to  quarrel  witlLsome  one — evea  Tvitii-lu* 
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mothsr.  There  -was  no  tenderness  in  that  sacred  naxae 
':,  as  hisJips  uttered  it  td-night. 

"  I  was  tmhappy  aoout  you,  Edmund,"  answered 
Mis.  Standen,  with  a  look  of  pain. 

"'Why  should  you  be -unhappy  about  me,  mother?" 
asked  the  young  mm  coldly.  "  I  can  Bee-no  reason.  I 
have^always  been  an  obedient  son," 

"Yoahasre- indeed,"  said  the  mother,  stealing  atea- 
der  look  at  her  darling,  who  was  walking -up  and  down 
the  room  -with  impatient  strides. 

'■'And  I  shall  be  so  stilL  Or  if  I  cannot  obey  I  shall 
at  least  kno-iv  how  to  submit.  'Wliy  should  you  feel 
unhappy  mother  ?  You  have  made  your  decision,  and 
I  am-xeady-to  abide  by  it.  We  can  be  fi-iends  all  the 
.same." 

"'So,  we-ar&not  the  same  to  each  other — we  are  not 
what  -we  were  a  month  ago." 

"  Well,  there  may  be  jl  little  difference  in  our  mutual 
satisfaction,  just  at  first,"  Edmund  answered  with  a 
■Bomewhat  bitter  smUe.  ''It  takes  a  man  some  time  to 
vjeeustom  himseK  -to  the  idf  a  that  his  mother  means 
'to  disinherit  him.  I  don't  mean  as  regards  the  change 
in  Ma  prospects.  That  is  a^small  thing.  But  he  has 
to  reconcile  himself  to  the  knowledge  that  the  mother 
lio  loves  can  deal  hardly  by  him." 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  no  pain  to  me  to  deal  hardly 
with  yoix,  Edmund  ?" 

it  wei&  so  painful  you  wohld  scarcely -do  it." 
*■'  It  is  for  your  own  sake,  Edmund.    If  my  affection 
baeno  -influence  with  you  I  must  use  the  power  your 
father's  "will  gave  me.    I  woxiid  do  fmything  to  prevent 
this-wretched  marriage." 
"  That  you  will  never  do.    You  can  reduce  me  to 
;  beggary,  bat  you^  cannot  lob  me  of  ihe  Woman  I  love. 
Nothing  less  than  fate  shall  do  that." 

"You  mean  to  matry  Sylvii  drew,  then  ?"  asked 
the  mother,  with  a  desperate  look.    She  could  hardly 
balieve  that  this^  idolised  son^could  pecsict  ia  his  oppo- 
oition  to  her-wilL    She  had  entreated  him  with  tears; 
.  she-would  have  gone  on  hex-  knees  to  supplicate  him 
j  had  thei'6  been  any  hope  o£  succei-s. 
■    "I  told  you  so -the  day before  yesterday,"  ho  said, 
^moodily. 

"  Yes.  But  some  good inSttence  might  have  softened 
^ouT  heart-oincethea." 

"  There  ia  no  hardnessin  myhearfc.  I  liav&onlymade 
■up  my  mind  to maiTy  the^one  woman  I  can  thoroughly 
love.  Is  there  anythung  unnatural  in  a  man  choosing 
for  himself  ?  I  think  yon  sometimes  foi-get,  mother, 
chat  I  hav&comieto  roan's  estate.  You  fincy  that  I  am 
gbill  a  little  boy,  protected  from  the  liak  of  falling 
down  -stairs  by  a  gateon  the  nursery  landing,  as  I  vised 
to  be  twentyyears  ago." 

•■'  I  dnooldijot  attampt  to interfei-e -with  your  choice 
Lf  it  were-raiicaial,  the  deliberate- resultof  sober  reason 
— an  attachment  that  had  stood  the  ■test  of  time ;  but 
to  see  you  beat  upon  marrying  a  girl  whom  you  have 
only  known  since  last  May  ;  of  whom  youinow  poai- 
ti-v'ely  nothiag  except  that  she  has  ;•,  pretty  face  -" 

"  And  iihat  it  is  the  one  face  upon  earth  forme,  and 
that'ihe  loves  me,  and  that  I  love  her.  That's  the 
i>eginning,  middle,  and  end  of  a  love  story,  mother. 
You  can't  improve  iter  take  away  from  it,  or  -add  to 
it.  Nolovemiatch  from  the- dajr&^Df  Paris  and  Helen 
e-^er  had  a  longer  histoiy.  One  -would  thinkyou  never 
had  been  in  love  yoarself,^  mother,  byyouitalk  of  sober 
reason  and  rational  attachments." 

Thi-«i  careless  thrust  "went  home.  jMts.  IStanden  had. 
dreamed  her  fond,  girlish  dream  of  tnuelove  seven- 
years  before  she  married  -the  portly  banker,  at  the 
sober  age-of  sii-and-tw-enty.  She  tail  loveAand  been 
beloved,  and  sacrificed  Jbhs  tendcMst  hopes  of  a  girl's 
heart  upoD  the  altar  of  family  coavenienco.  ShouM 
there  not  be -a  small -stone  altaa-in  the  hr,U.  of  every 
house,  as  a  symboLof  that  invisihle  shrine  on  which 
so  many  tender  ieelings -are- constantly  being  oflered 
up  before  theimplaoable  household  god^U'ecessity  ? 

^K>i.  fcStanden  would  not  -tell  Edmnad bow  she,  too,. 

.<i  suffcred.    It  would  have  been  disrespectful to--that  ' 

uerous  husband  who  had  loved  and-trusted- her  so 
:  Uy.  But  she  went.up  to  iier  boy-and-gerttiyrtook-his 
i.   v),  and  said — 

I  know  whattitis  -to  -snffer,  EdiaQnd,.aad,-to  bedia- 

^'JLIlted,  and  to -own  .afterwards  ihat'the-^disagpoiiit-  - 
;..  -lit  was  a  bleasing in^disgtdse." 

'•  I  want  n»8achleqTiiy'0cal.bemefits,"  6aH 
•.u:\n,  impatiently,  "-There's  no- use  in  arguing  tie 
t'oiat,  mother.    I  mean  to  ba  a  dafifal  son  always. 
.'■  •J thing  can  make-anyreai^-oriasting  difference  in  my 

icctioii  for  you.   But  Lintead  to  marrsMJid  woman  I 

A  Oil  then, -after-sofctliag^ths.que3tion.  thus  >viih  an 
iiir  of  supreme  -calm,  ■tha±-.quan--eils}cajQe  denion  -ssiuch. 


broke  looao  In  Mr=  Staadca'a  bi^ast,  and  he  es:d!i;imed 
angrily — 

'■  Indeed,  I  cannot  see  v^hat  aubsto^tifil  re-ason  you 
can  have  for  objecting  to  tho  match.  Whit  are  v/g 
that  we  should  set  ourselves  up  among  tho  old  county 
families  ?"  ,    '.-^  • 

"  On  my  side,  at  least,  we  have  some  claim  to  good 
blood,"  said  Mrs.  Standen  with  dignity.  "  The  Bossi- 
neys  are  as  old  a  family  as  any  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
lancL" 

-liirs.  Sta-nden  had  been  a  Mis-?  Bossiney.  That 
crumbUng,  ivy-mantled  vault  in  the  churcftj-ard  en- 
shrined the  ashes  of  her  ancestoi-s.  She  had  inherited 
the  Worcester  dinner  sei-vice  and  the  Derby  dessert 
service  from  the  Bossineys. 

"  Like  the  Copplestonas  and  the  Trelawneys,  I  sup- 
pose," replied  Edmimd  scornfully.  ■  "But  when  v/e 
corc  e  to  names,  Carew  is  as  good  as  any." 

"  A  very  good  name  for  those  to  whom  it  belougu 
But  I  sihould  question  a  pajish  schoolmaster's  sight 
to  it." 

"  What,  did  you  never  hear  of  a  gentleman  in  re- 
duced circumstances  ?" 

"  Rarely  of  any  gentleman  hviag  so  obscure  a  life 
as  J-Ir.  Carew's,  t\-ithout  some  good  reason  for  his 
preferring  such  obscurity,"  answered  Mrs.  Standen. 

"  You  are  full  of  prejudice,  mother,"  cried  Edmund, 
q-oikcening  his  pace. 

'■'It  is  not  pi-ejadice,  Edmund,  but  instinct.  Tmst 
a  motlisr's  feslings  in  su<!h  a  case  as  this.  If  it  is  life 
or  death  for  you,  it  is  life  or  death  for  me.  Wreck 
your  ha-Dpirsess  and  you  wi-eck  mine.  I  have  studied 
thiit  gill's  character  since  I  found  out  your  infatuation 
for  her." 

"  A  period  of  three  or  four  weeks  !"  cried  the  son 
scornfuUy. 

'"Long  enough  forme  to  find  out  a  good  deal  I  have 
talked  to  people  who  know  Sylvia  Ca.rew.  I  have  been 
to  school  thice  or  four  times  to  see  with  my  own 
eyes," 

"Her  chaj-acter  is  not  exposed  to  view  in  a  glass 
case,  like  theti-inkets  on  a  jev^^ellcr's  counter." 

"  She  is  shallow  enough  for  me  to  read  her,  yes,  to 
the  heart  of  her  myiteiy,"  ansv-'ered  lIi'S.  Standen. 
"Frivolous,  proud,  vain — that  is  the  chaa-acter  I 
he:ir  of  her,  and  what-I  have  seen  coniinns  my  infor- 
mants." 

"  I  wonder  you  can  stoop  to  listen  to  petty  -vilL-i<?e 
gossip,  the  iU-natiired  suggestions  of  women  who  are 
envious. of  my  Sylvia's  sweet  face." 

■'  I  have  -taliced  to  some  who  are  beyond  envy.  Mrs. 
Va-ncoiu-t  has  seen  -a  good  deal  of  Miss  Carew,  and  her 
judgment,  dehberately  aiTrved  at — for  she  is  far  too 
good  a  woman  to  condanm  h;:8tilyj— coincides  with  my 
own  instinct.  That  giii  is  not  v/orthy  of  the  sacrifice 
you  are  going  to  make  for  her." 

"  Sacrifice  !"  echoed  Edmund.  "  Were  I  an  emperor, 
I  should  be  proud  to  win  her." 

'■  If  it  were  only  a  qixe-stion  of  worldly  disadvajitage, 
if  it  were  merely  the  difference  in  your  social  rank,  I 
would  cease  to  oppose  you,"  said  the  mother,  yearning 
to  be  reconciled  with  this  beloved  son,  and  feeling,  huw 
wide  a  breach  yawned  .batwean  them,  '  I  would  even 
say  nothing  about  the  mystery  in  Mr.  Carew's  life,  tho- 
evident  incongruity  between  -the  man  and  his  position, 

.I£  the  girl  herseK  were  a  good  gul  " 

"  How-dare  you  say  she  is  anything  less  than  good  ?' 
cried-Edmund,  the  long  smothered  fire  flaming  out  at 
last.  "  How  dare  you  jvidge  hei- — you  who  pretend 
to  ruleyour  life  by  the  gospel?'" 

This  w-as  another  home  thrust.  Eowis:  any- woman 
to  justify  that  dim  foreboding  fear -which  she  calls-an 
instinct  ? 

'■  I  want  you  to  •be..happy^  Edmimd,"  -his mother 
said  piteonsly.  « 

"I  can  only  ■  be  happy  in  oneway.  lean  only  be 
happyif  lmairy  the  one  woman  I  love." 

"How  can  you  be  sure-of  your  heart  I  You- are 
litt^more        a  boy." 

"  It  is-all  very  wbU  for  you  to  thiukmejiuit,  mother; 
•but  atfour-and-twenty  1  claim  the  -right  to  -consider 
myself  a  man." 

"  And  you  are- prepared^  -face  beggary  for  the:  sake, 
of -this-gh-1  f' 

"  I  am  wifling  to-resign  my  heritage." 
"  like  Esau,"  said  M!i-s.  Standen  bitterly. 
"  Like  Esaa,  if  you  will.     Things  did  not  go  so 
badly  with  Es-au  in  after-life  ;  he  had  his'flocks  ajid 
bis  herds,  hko  liis  more  astuto  brother.    Is  o,  mother, 
I  don't  mean  -to  face  beggaiy :  I  mean  to  work  for  my 
living,  as  many  a  bottei-  rcau  lias  tiaue  befoi  e  me.  I 
,,mi-au  to  succce-il,  God  help  me,  for  my  young  wife's 
£akB ;  -and  I,"  v/it'a  a  sudden  change  to  tanderness, 
JLiock  iarwaord  JxcoafifjiILs  to  'iim  diia~B',1it^i  .vmi  lEilLl: 


bo  reconoil<>d  to  my  choioj,  and  w'aen  you  will  say  to 
mo,  '  Mbet  all,  Edmund,  a  true  heart  is  a  safe  couu- 
E-jUor.'"  , 

That  look  of  affection  from  the  young  ma-n's  honcsit 
eyes,  that  tender  tone  deeply  touched  the  mother. 
She  was  not  usually  demonstrative  of  her  tendcrest 
feelings,  but  to-iiight  she  laid  her  head  on  her  eon's 
shoulder  and  sobb^  aloud 

"  My  boy,"  she  cried,  "  I  seem  to  tise  you  hardly, 
when  I  love  you  better  than  my  life." 

•'  Why,  you  foolish  mother,"  said  Edmund  cheerily, 
every  ang'A"  feeling  gone  at  sight  of  his  mother's  tears, 
"  do  you  think  anything  or  anybody  can  alter  the  af- 
fection wo  two  beaa-  for  each  othoi-  ?  Do  you  think  a 
paltry  question  of  money  would  ever  divide  Jis  ?  D'a 
j'ou  think  I  love  you  any  less  beca\i-?€  I  persist  in  mj 
choice  of  a  wife  ?  A  man's  heart  must  be  small,  in- 
deed, if  it  is  not  big  enough  to  hold  wife  and  mother." 

"  My  best  of  sons  !"  murmured  Mra.  Standen, 
"  Ee  who  rules  above  us  raids  my  heart,  and  knows 
it  holds  n(3.  selfish  feeling  whcs-e  you  are  concerned  It 
is  no  personal  prejudice — no  mother's  jealousy — that 
makes  me  oppose  this  marriage.  But  you  have  made 
up  your  miuci — why  do  I  speak  of  it  any  more  ?  Let 
there  be  no  bitterness  between  us.  I  caa  do  no  mora 
except  pray  for  your  happiness." 

Mrs.  Standen  had  played  her  ace  of  trumps,  and, 
as  it  were,  thrown  tho  card  away.  She  had  thought 
that  v/hcu  called  upon  to  weigh  the  loss  of  his  father's 
fortune  against  t'ne  gratification  of  'tds  awn  caprice, 
Edmijiid  v.'oiild  liave  hesitated  to  pay  so  heavy  a  price 
for  his  fancy.  She  saw  him  calmly  resolute,  unmoved 
by  t'ae  prospect  of  so  great  a  s-acrtfice,  ready  to  surren- 
der his  heritage  as  lighdy  a.s  if  it  had  been  one  of  the 
bankei-'s  silver  snufi'-bozes — those  memorials  of  tiie-de- 
ported,  v/hich  wei'e  piously  presei-ved  under  a  glaaa 
case  on  the  chifibnier  yonder.  She  saw  her  tactics  fail 
utterly.  She  had  never  meant  to  rob  her  boy  of  the 
inheritance  that  was  justly  his.  She  had  never  meant 
to  em-ich  her  daughter  at  the  cost  of  her  son. 

She  hadoidy  strive-a  to  stand  between  Edm-und  and 
a  -passion  which  that  keen  instinct  bfmatsrnalloye-told 
hei'  would  be  fatal. 

(To  is  continued.) 


'■'  HEIGHTS  BEYOiro." 
E'er  his  morial  oa  life's  ocean, 

Drifiiiug  in  bis  fragile  bark, 
Woi-sliipp«idy  TOth  a.  warm  devotion, 

"  Hei^its  beyond"  him,  in  the  <liu:!c — 
Hoishta,  •w'hosesummits,  weirodly  gloainiBg, 

Cast  tiieir  shadows  over  all, 
Eousing  men  ironi  idle  di-eamins, 

Dajres-tiifim  siaivo  to  cltmb-or  fall. 

Wiia-'iora,  throe gh-the  blase  of  gloiy. 

See  them  looming  still  above ; 
Not  coatent  with  fame  or  story, 

Fight  for -what  they«i.u  but  love. 
Studenta,  by  the-  midnight  glimmer 

Of  their  tapers'  iliclceriiig  glov/, 
Seo  then-  leamiug  m-Me  stfll  dimmer 

By  the  ph-aatom  shapcs-they  thio-«. 

Thereon  "builders  of  the  loftyrhymo" 

View  the  -watcii-lires  of  fclio  few — 
Milton  scaled  those  iicight3--sabUme, 

Might  another  gain  them  too  ? 
PBgrims  on  the  ru,2f;£d  path"\yay 

Leaduig  to  the  golden  ga-to 
Know-  tnat  e'en  o'er  Jordan's  spray, 

"  Heights  beyond"  in  gloiy  -M/aat. 

Thus  cajiilidates  for  faith  or  fame 

Strive  thB  "  heights  'oeyoad"  to  climb, 
See-idiig  thereto  carve  tlieir  Eamo 

i'ar  aoove  the  reach  of  time. 
If  tho  -wealj  should  faU  in  trying, 

Ka-;h  endeavour  prove  in  v-aiii. 
Strive  a^ain.  all  earth  deiyin;; — 

Rest  not  till  the  heights  you  gain. 


It  is  stated  that  Lord  Lisgar,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  Mr. 
Law,  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Irish  Chief  Baron,  are 
among-the- gentlemen  selected  to  sit  on  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  inquiry  into  the  Civil  Sei'vice  Expcn.li- 
ture. 

TfTE  PACiria  Railwaii — OrriWA,  Ti!unsi\'.Y.— - 
'The  Koyal  ■  conmaission  h-as  commenced  its  iiiquir;, 
into  the  Pacific  Eailway  scandal.  Mr.  Huiiti!;:':d():i 
has  refused  to  appear  befoi-e  the  commission,  or  bciVii-u 
any  tribunal  butthe -House  of  Conomons.  Sir  Ftaii.:i- 
Hincks  has  been  examined,  and  has  admitted  tb;it  S:r' 
Hugh  Allan  had  contributed  a  laa-ga  sum  to^va^^■iLi 
election  expenses,  but  denies  that  any  con-uiit  cui!!- 
pact  existed  between  Su' Hugh  All-an  and  the  Go-.-i-vn- 
ment,  or  any  personal  knowledge  or  complicity  r:t  I'ar 
part  of  indi-viidiial  members  of  such  an  arra,;jf.— , n'-:i'. 
The  oidgiiial  cori-espondeoco  between  Sh-  i[u^-.h 
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HE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


FOILED. 

A  DETECTIVE'S  STORY. 

"Well,  Harrj',  you  want  a  story,  do  you  ?  Pass 
i'.oag  that  tobacco,  and  you  ahall  have  one,  my  boy.'' 

As  he  spoke,  my  friend  Kivers,  who  at  one  time  vras 
in  English  detective,  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
md  between  the  puffs  of  tobacco  smoke  told  me  the 
ioUowLng  stoi-y,  which  I  rrive  as  near  as  possible  in  his 
Jwn  words: — 

One  winter  evening,  while  at  headquarters,  news 
was  brought  in  that  a  daring  burglary  had  been  perpe- 
trated at  No.  34  B  Square.   It  was  placed  in  my 

hands  to  work  up,  so  I  left  headquarters  at  once,  vrith 
ihe  intention  of  vLsiting  No.  Si. 

I  was  within  a  few  squares  of  the  huuse  when  a 
iight  touch  on  the  arm  and  the  words,  "You  are  a  de- 
tective, sir;  are  you  not  V  caused  me  to  halt. 

I  turned  quickly,  confronting  my  questioner,  who 
proved  to  be  a  woman,  of  perhaps  from  twenty  to  five- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  slightly  below  the  medium 
height,  very  thin  feat  ures,  weU  powdered  and  painted, 
her  dress  the  extreme  of  the  latest  fashion,  which  v,-ent 
to  make  up  what  we  would  call,  at  the  present  time,  a 
perfect  giii  or  v/oman  of  the  period. 

"  Well,"  she  exclaimed,  impatiently  stamping  her 
lOot  on  the  pavement,  by  way  of  emphasis. 

She  was  evidently  annoyed  by  my  silence  and 
scrutiny,  and  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  her  httle  dis- 
play of  temper. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  noticing  my  smUe  and  giving  her 
Lead  a  defiant  toss,  "  it  don't  matter  whether  you 
ipeak  or  no,  I  know  you  at  any  rate.  You  are  ilr. 
?-ivei-s." 

'•■  Well,  madam,  since  you  know  me,  will  you  be 
iiad  enough  to  state  your  business  with  me  ; ' 

"  Not  here,"  she  said,  looking  about  her  in  a  nervous 
•nanner.  *•  There  is  a  restaurant  near  by  where  we  can 
■je  private  ;  if  you  follow  me  there  I  will  give  you 
Jifoi-mation  that  you  are  seeking  for  to-night." 

'"  Pardon  me,  madam,  but  I  can't  imagine  how  you 
oiow  I  am  seeking  information,  much  more  the  nature 
>f  it.  If  I  accompany  you,  I  may  be  losing  time  that 
night  be  better  employed." 
X  '•■  You  are  mistaken,  "ivlr.  Hivers  j  you  would  gain 
;ime_  not  lose  it,  by  li&teniug  to  me  ;  but  there  is  no 
-•ompulsion  in  tho  matter,  sir,"  and  she  turned  to  go 
iway.  I  bid  her  "good  evening,"  but  had  scarcely 
Milken  more  than  a  couple  of  steps  in  an- opposite  di- 
•flotion,  when  1  felt  her  grasp  my  arm,  and  peeping 
into  my  face,  hurriedly  sidd  :  "  i 

"  A  bm-glary  was  committed  this  evening  at  No.  34 

B  ^S^uai-e,  and  I  can  teU  you  who  did  it.    Ah  ! 

'■ou  are  interested  now,  are  you  ?" 

She  was  right.  VvTien  she  mentioned  it  so  abruptly, 
I  could  not  help  displaying  some  interest. 

I  still  hesitated  about  going  with  her  to  tho  restau- 
rant ;  ipr  aught  I  knew  this  might  be  a  ruse.  The 
■;uilty  pai-ties  having  recei\'ed  information  of  my 
:navements,'hoped  to  gain  time  for  escape  by  thus  de- 
fying me.  And  yet  I  thought  she  may  know  of  some- 
■/hing  that  may  be  to  my  advantage  to  learn.  So  I 
-iiade  up  my  mind  to  risk  it,  and  motioned  her  to  lead 
<he  way. 

On  entering  the  restaurant,  she  led  the  way  to  one 
■>t  a  row  of  boxes  at  the  back  of  the  shop.  Before  en- 
uring the  bos,  I  looked  about  and  saw  the  shop  totally 
iessrted,  save  by  the  tired  waiters,  who  were  nodding 
4eepily  about  the  place. 

As  we  ^■,•ere  seating  ourselves,  she  took  out  her  parse, 
ind  pushing  towards  me  a  half-crown,  said  : 

"  Call  for  somethings;  it  wUl  keep  them  from 
ratching  u3." 

I  pohtely  returned  her  the  money,  and  called  for 
;wo  glasses  of  brandy  and  water  ;  when  they  were 
Drought,  she  seemed  to  rcliih  the  Uquor  as  one  well  used 
io  it.  After  smacking  her  lips  two  or  three  times,  as 
though  satisfied,  she  placed  her  elbow  on  the  table, 
resting  her  chin  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  and  smiling 
\t  me  across  the  table,  asked  : 

"  Do  you  know  who  committed  the  burglai-y  in.B 
 Square  ?" 

"  Wall,"  I  answered,  "  I  have  my  suspicions." 

"  Of  coursa  you  know  of  Dick  the  Ghent's  escape  ?" 

I  started  at  the  mention  of  that  name,  half  spilling 
ay  brandy.  ,  I  never  heard  that  name  without  feeling 
ujeasy. 


to  fifteen  years'  hard  labour,  my  evidence  convicting 
him.  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  he  gave  me  as  he 
passed  me.  On  being  led  from  the  courtroom  he  almost 
touched  me  as  he  hissed  in  my  eai': 

"  Kivers,  I'll  remember  thL-  to  you." 

I  laughed  it  off  at  the  time,  but  still  the  circumstance 
left  a  disagi-eeable  impression  on  my  mind  1  could  not 
wholly  banish;  and,  to  make  the  impression  stronger, 
I  dreamed  that  night  that  I  v.-as  in  his  power.  He  had 
me,  I  thought,  tied  to  a  post  or  stake,  and  he  kept 
dancing  round  n;e,  holding  in  his  hand  a  bar  of  iron, 
heated  to  a  v/hite  heat,  which  he  thrust  at  me,  crjdng 
out  as  he  did  sio  :  ' 

"  I  promised  you  thi.s;  I  promiied  you  thi.>." 

At  breakfast,  the  next  morning,  my  wife  told  me  I 
had  startled  her  during  the  night  by  calling  out  her 
name,  as  though  in  cU&tress.  My  wife  had  often  im^ 
plored  me  to  give  up  my  calling,  and  I  Jiad  as  often 
promised  I  would  ;  but  as  nothing  better  tjirned  up  I 
still  remained  in  the  force. 

Dick  the  Gent  was  reputed  to  havfe  never  broken  his 
word,  good  or  bad,  and  I  knew  he  woidd  do  me  harm 
if  ho  ever  had  the  opportunity. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  but ,  sm-ely,  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  that  affair  ?" 

"  More  than  you  think  ;  it  was  he  who  did  it." 

"  Impossible  !"  I  cried,  "  he  would  not  have  the  au- 
dacity to  even  come  to  London,  so  soon  after  his  es- 
cape, much  less  to  commit  a  burglary  as  soon  as  he 
gits  here." 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  do  not  know  the  man.  He  is 
planning  another  job,  and  is  to-night  not  three  miles 
distant  from  tlus  place." 

"  How  IS  it,"  I  asked,  "  you  know  so  much  about 
this  man  V' 

"  I  am  l.i-  wife.  He  was  introduced  to  me  five  years 
ago,  u>"id  :_he  name  of  James  Temple  :  he  represented 
himself  lo  'oe  a  salesman  for  a  large  estabhshment  here 
in  London.-  I  was  a  poor,  simple  girl  at  the  time  ;  his 
smooth,  i;:  Lished,  and  apparent  gentlemanly  bearing 
soon  won  upon  rae,  and  I  really  beheved  he  loved  me. 
He  wa3-«an,tinually  urging  me  to  leave  my  home  sLnd 
bccomeiis  wife.  At  last  I  consented,  ran  away  from 
home,  and  became  his  wue. 

"  We  lived  very  happy  for  three  short  years.  He 
seemed  to  malce  no  friends,  and  was  careful  I  should 
make  no  acquamtance. 

"  One  morning  he  told  me  he  would  be  obliged  to 
leave  London  for  a  few  daj's.  Two  days  after  he 
v/i-ote  me,  saying  he  would  never  return,  and  that  our 
marriage  was  a  sham. 

"  I  never  heai-d  from  him  again,  till  one  day  I  re- 
ceived a  note  from  BridewellJail,  signed  '"J.T."  I  went 
and  fomid  James  Temple,  alias  Dick  the  Gent.  He 
confirmed  all  he  wTote,  adding  a  history  of  his  life. 

"  I  implored  him  to  teU  me  the  cause  of  his  dishke. 
I  caught  his  hand  and  kissed  it.  He  raised  the  hand, 
still  warm  with  my  bm-ning  kiss,  and  struck  me  to 
his  feet. 

"I  knew  no  more  till  I  found  myself  in  a  sort  of  wait- 
ing-room of  tho  prison. 

"  The  matron  cat  beside  me,  bathing  rny  forehead.  I 
spoke  to  ho  one,  further  than  to  gain  the  promise  from 
the  man  who  found  me  insensible  and  the  woman  that 
thoy  would  tell  no  one  what  had  happened. 

"  From  that  hour  I  lived  only  for  revenge.  How 
I  discovered  his  whereabouts  after  his  escape,  it  would 
take  too  long  to  tell  now  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  your  life  is 
in  danger  while  he  is  at  liberty,  and  I  can  lead  you  to 
his  hiding  place." 

As  she  finished  she  bowed  her  head  upon  the  table. 

This  was  an  opportunity  I  resolved  not  to  thi'ow 
away.    •  I  did  think  of  sending  to  headqviarters  and 

fettiug  aid  ;  yet  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  show 
)ick  the  Gent  that  I  was  able .  to  take  him  single- 
handed,  notwithstanding  his  threats. 

The  woman  would  not  tell  me  where  the  house 
was,  so  I  called  a  hack.  On  the  driver  inquiring 
where  to,  she  bid  him  drive  straight  on  till  told  to 
stop. 

In  a  short  time  I  discovered  we  were  leaving  the 
streets  behind  us,  and  were  in  the  suburbs.  We  had 
not  exchanged  a  word  since  leaving  the  city.  Three- 
quarters  of  an  horn-  had  passed,  and  I  was  about  to 
uiquire  how  far  we  had  to  go,  when  she  pulled  the 
strap,  saying  : 

"  We  had  better  ahght  here  and  walk  the  rest  of  the 
way  ;  it  is  not  far." 

Before  I  had  time  to  reply,  she  sprang  quicklyfrom 
the  hack,  and  handing  the  driver  some  money,  told 
him  he  need  not  wait,  but  coidd  drive  back. 

I  did  not  hke  her  way  of  doing  business,  and  deter- 
Ifained  %vithin  myself  that  om'  movements  should  not 
ISe  as  ssaetitC.^e'ee^aied^O'TOfib.itad-aTi  :»TieAW  feel-^ 


iag  prompted  me  to  get  mors  help.  So  I  quickly 
formed  a  plan,  which,  properly  carried  out,  woulft 
bring  me  all  the  help  I  needed. 

I  allowed  the  hack  to  get  a  distance  from  us  that  I 
knew  I  could  covtr  with  a  brisk  run  in.  a  few  noiiuitea 
Turning  suddenly  to  my  companion,  I  cried  : 

"  Oh,  my  gloves  '  '  I  did  not  wait  for  an  aaswefj 
but  started  down  the  road,  calling  lustily  on  cabby  t< 
stop. 

On  reaching  him,  I  du-ected  him  to  drive  as  fast  ai 
he  could  to  the  neare.->t  tcivem,  leave  his  horse  iheie  1 
follow  us  without  letting  the  woman  see  him,  find  oul  I 
where  we  went,  get  help,  and  when  they  heard  a  pistol  f 
shot,  I  wanted  their  assistince,  telliEg  bim  tn .  act 
quickly,  and  he  would  be  well  paid. 

"All  right,  sir,  I'm  the  cov'U  doit." 

Getting  into  t'ne  hack,  I  took  my  gloves  from  my 
pocket,  and  stepped  out  in  time  t'j  meet  my  compa- 
nion, who  was  following  tne. 

I  could  see  she  suspected  all  was  not  right,  and  I  en* 
deavoured  by  conversation  to  reassure  hei^,  and  appa< 
rently  succeeded. 

Fifteen  minutes  walk  brought  ub  in  sight  of  a  larga 
stone  building,  which  my  guide  informed  me  was  the- 
rendezvous  of  the  notorious  Dick.  The  place  looked' 
di  eai-y  enough.  Not  a  hght  was  to  be  Been,  and  tha 
pbce  gave  me  the  c'niUs  to  look  at  it. 

I  now  began  to  feel  anxious  about  cabby,  when 
looking  back  I  observed  a  man  step  quicklyjnto  Bh**- 
shadow  of  a  fence. 

Cabby  was  on  hand  as  he  had  promised. 

When  within  about  fifty  yards  of  the  house[I  stopped 
my  guide,  saying  it  was  now  time  to  give  me  any. 
instructions  she  had  to  give,  also  a  description  of  ths 
premises  we  were  about  to  enter. 

"  Certainly,"  she  answered.  "  We  are  now  approach- 
ing the  house  from  the  rear.  Dick,  I  dare  say,  is  now 
on  the  lower  floor,  engaged  sorting  stolen  Kcods. 
There  is  a  door  that  opens  from  the  back  room  into, 
the  yard.  I  have  a  key  that  unlocks  it.  There  is  a- 
smaJi  window  near  the  door,  and  through  a  hole  in  the 
panael  of  the  shutter  you  can  see  all  that  is  going  on 
inside.  This  is  aU  ^hat  I  have  to  £ay;you-must  dotha 
rest  yourself." 

'•'  Let  me  have  the  key." 

We  now  cautiously  neared  the  house.  Eeaching; 
dhe.window,  I  found  the  shutter  as  described,  and 
peeped  through. 

It  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  large  kitchen.  The  only 
furniture  the  room  contained,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  waa 
a  table  and  three  chairs.  Some  bundles  were  piled  in; 
one  corner  of  the  room,  and  a  small  oil  lamp  threw  iv 
feeble  light  about  the  place. 

At  the  end  of  the  table  nearest  the  door  a.  mm  waa 
seated  on  a  chair,  his  head  resting  on  his-armSyasI 
thought  asleep.' 

Now,  I  thought,  is  my  time,  if  ever,  though  to  sur-" 
prise  a  man  while  sleeping  wa«  not  quite  to  my  liking ; 
but  I  had  to  deal  with  a  desperate  man,  and  one,  too, 
whom  I  knew  would  not  hesitate  taking  advantage  of 
me  had  he  the  opportunity.  Therefore  it  did  not  take 
long  to  stifie  my  regret  in  that  respect. 

Not  feehng  sure  as  to  the  identity  of  the  sleeper,  I 
bade  my  guide  look  in.  On  assuring  me  it  was  oui 
man,  I  drew  my  revolver  and  approached  the  door. 

I  beheve  I  never  opened  a  door  as  quietly  befon 
in  my  life.  I  did  not  hear  a  sound  myseK  tiU  the  oTiok. 
chck,  of  my  revolver  broke  the  quiet,  sounding  to  mj 
strained  heai  ing  like  the  blow  of  a  hammer. 

I  stood  stiU.    Surely  that  was  enough  to  wake  anj 
person.    I  eagerly  strained  my  eyes  to  see  if  he  moved 
one  fod?  in  the  room,  the  other  on  the  threshold, 
left  hand  resting  on  the  knob  of  the  door,  myjigh: 
firmly  gra.spingTiiy  revolver. 

He  did  not  move ;  so  I  cautiously  commenced  to 
make  my  way  towards  him,  and  had  gotaboot  midway 
between  him  and  the  door,  when  the  woman  uttered  a 
sharp  exclamation,  as  if  in  pain.  I  tume%  angrily 
towards  her,  with  my  finger  on  my  lips.  She  stood  in 
the  doorway,  one  hand  pressed  on  her  forehead,  th« 
othei-  pointing  to  the  jamb  of  the-door,  giving-me  to 
understand  she  had  bumped  hex  headagaiust  it. 

Inwurdly  cm-sing  her  carelessness,  I  turned  agair 
and— could  I  beheve  my  eyes  ? 

There  in  the  middl©  of  the  floor-  stood  Dick  the 
Gent,  as  calmly  as  though  in  no  danger  wbaterer  ;  a 
wicked  smile  displaying  his  white  teeth,  his  black  eyes 
flashing  and  reflecting  as  it  seemed  the  glistening  of 
the  revolver  barrel,  along  which  he  glanced,  covering 
me  with  am  aim  I  knew  seldom  failed. 

"  So,  Kivers,  you  thought  you  caught  me  napping 
did  you  '  You  see  you  are  mistaken.  You  remembei 
my  promise.    I  put  up  this  dodge  purposely  topaj 
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.13  -svill  iniiire  your  not  troubling  me  in  a  hurry 
again."' 

VvMle  he  was  speaking,  I  had  shifted  my  position, 
fearing  treachery  from  the  woman,  and  now  stood 
half-facing  them"  both,  the  woman  ou  my  left,  Dick  on 
my  right,  and  about  twelve  feet  from  both.  It  was 
DOW  hfe  or  death,  and  with  a  calm  racklesuess  that 
»ven  surprised  myself,  I  replied  : 

"  You  speak  as  though  you  had  it  all  yoiir  own  way. 
I  came  here  to  take  you,'  and  I  will  do  so,  or  never 
leave  this  place  alive." 

Before  the  mocking  laugh  my  anTwer  elicited  had 
died  out,  my  plan  was  formed  and  acted  upon.  With 
one  spring  i  cleared,  at  least,  haJf  the  distance  between 
us,  at  the  same  time  dodging  low  to  the  right.  '\^  e 
both  fired  simultaneously,  but  with  no  farther  damage 
than  putting  a  hole  thJugh  my  new  hat.  We  were 
now  too  close  to  use  our  shooters,  so  pointing  my  re- 
volver barrel  up,  I  tried  to  strike  him  with  the 

DUtt. 

He  dodged  and  got  the  blow  on  his-neck  ;  as  he 
straightened  up  he  threw  his  revolver  fall  iu  my  face, 
»timning  me,  and  making  me-see  stars. 

In  trying  to  recover  myself  I  let  my  revolver  drop  ; 
it  the  same  moment,  I  felt  two  strong  hands  about  my 
ihroat,  pressing  almost  to  choke  me. 

Just  then  aloud  knocking  at  the  front  door,  accom- 
panied with  kicks  and  yells,  caused  Dick, to  forget 
aimself  and  loose  his  hold.  Shaking  him  oir',  I 
jrappled  with  him  afresh,  and  tried  to  call  out  to 
my  friends  at  the  door,  but  ovfing  to  the  choking  I  had 
•eoeived,  I  could  not  call  loud  enough  to  be  hetj-d  by 
;hem. 

"  Don't  fire,  d— n  you  !"  hissed  Dick.  "  Get  the  bar 
ind  hit  him  where  you  can." 

He  was  speaking  to  the  woman,,  and  I  now  thought 
of  her,  for  the  first  time.  She  had  been  tiying  to;;lioot 
me,  but  Dick  thinking  her  too  excited,  or  fearing  by 
'jur  constant  twisting  and  turniny,  he  might  himstlf 
receive  the  bullet  intended  for  me,  had  ordered  her  to 
U3e  the  bar. 

Acting  on  his  advice,  she  seized  a  heavy  oaken  bar 
belonging  to  the  b;'.ck  door,  and  raising  it  above  her 
head,  advanced  upon  me.  One  blow  woukt  have  crushed 
ray  hfad  in. 

I  now  struggled  desperately.  As  she  attempted  to 
strike,  I  would  summon  all  nij'  .strength,  give  a  quick 
tmn,  and  place  my  enemy  between  us.  This  I  did 
iwice,  when  Theard  some  of  my  friends- outsitle  propose 
to  try  the  back  door.  This  seemed  to  give  me  new 
strength,  and  I  shouted  out,  "  Yes,  the  back  door,  the 
back  door." 

For  the  moment  I  was  off  my  guard.  Dick  seized 
the  opportunity,  and  quick  as  thought  turned  mc  so 
that  the  woman  could  strike.  I  had  barely  time  to 
duck  my  head,  v.'lien  the  bar  descended  with  such 
trushinf;  force  as  to  boar  us  both  to  the  floor.  At  the 
same  moment  my  friends  mshi-d  in,  and  secured  both 
Dick  and  the  wwnan. 

After  I  had  S;-:u  my  prisoners  in  safe  keeping,  and 
'.der  bolt  and  bar,  I  sought  a  surgeon,  and  had  my 
?.im  re.3et,  the  blow  havitig  dislocated  it  at  the 
shoulder. 

At  the  trial,  %vhic:.  folIov,ed  soon  after  their  arrest, 
James  Temple,  alias  Dick  the  C4ent,  acknowledged  the 
wocan  to  be  his  lawfully  wedded  wife  ;  her  story,  as 
.  told  to  me,  being  correct  in  allj  save  his  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  her.    Bad  as  he  was,  he  still  loved  his  wife. 

On  receiving  his  sentence — "  Australia" — for  life,  she 
evinced  her  attachment  for  liim  by  her  earnest  cji- 
treaties  to  be  allowed  to  vxcompany  hino.  Her  request 
was  granted. 

He  made  no  tlireats  this  time,  only  smiled  as  he 
passed  me,  and  said  : 

"  Rivei-s,  I  ain  a  changed  man  ;  you  will  never  have 
a  chance  to  arrest  me  again." 

I  could  not  understand  him — thoughts  of  suicide 
crossed  my  mind,  and  I  cautioned' his  keeper  to  have  a 
shar^)  eye  upon  him. 

Years  after  I  heard  that  "Dick  the  (Jcnt"  had  tc- 
'.■•jmearich  and  mfluential  man  among  his  class  in  the 

'-'jlomes."_  I  then  understood  the  meaning  of  his 
V,  orcis  :  "  Rivers,  I'm  a  changed  man." 


I'nday  week,  owing  to  two  cattle  v.  aggons  being  on  the 
luie  at  Fmton,  at  time  for  thefirst  up-tiaJn  fromDerry, 
tho  latter  dashed  into  the  waggons'  demohshing  them 
and  injm-ing  the  cattle  ;  the  engine  was  also  whcsled 
off  the  rails,  so  that  the  line  was  completely  blocked 
with  ,broken  waggons  and  maimed  bullocks.  The  mrtil 
train  for  DubUn,  dno  at  one  o'clock,  did  not  an  ive  in 
Rnniskiilcu  till  three.    Fortuna.t.iiy  no  one  was  in- 

■\Tcd. 


THE  FREi^CH  COURTS-MARTIAL. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  the  labours  of  the 
coimcils  of  war  which  have  been  sitting  since  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Commune  to  the  present  time  :— Of  a 
total  of  50,000  cases  referred  to  the  decision  of  the 
councils  of  war  9,200  appeared  to  be  too  trifling  to 
require  formal  trial,  and  they  have  been  withdrawn. 
Iu  2,300  cases,  after-  preliminary  inquiries,  further 
proceedings  h.ive  been  Vi-aived,  and  a  declaration  of  no 
gi-ounds  fi)r  trial  has  been  pronounced.  In  9,707  cases 
judgment  has  been  pronounced,  after  formal  trial  and 
defence ;  2,750  accused  have  been  condemned  par 
contuiuace,  and  2,300  have  been  acquitted.  There  still 
remain  2,700  cases  to  be  disposed  of,  v.-hich  will  be 
settled  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  report  relating 
tcjJI.  Ranc  v,  ill  he  signed  in  12  days,  but  the  notification 
of  change  and  some  formal  delays  may  extend  until 
the  end  of  tho  month.  The  trial  vail  then  be  ap- 
pointed. If  the  defendant  docs  not  appear  the  case 
will  be  disposed  of  at  a  single  sitting  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Br.zaine  trial.  If  M.  Ranc  should  appear, 
evidenc;  will  be  taken  at  great  length  ;  and,  iu  that 
case,  the  ca;e  v/ill  not  be  heard  till  after  the  Bazaiiie 
trial.  In  any  case,  it  will  not  be  proceeded  with  dur- 
ijiz,  the  Drogress  of  the  gi-cat  ti'ial  at  the  Trianou 


GERMAN-  CELEBBATIONS. 
The  German  colossus,  armipotent  andtiiumpnant,  is 
just  now  engaged  in  celebrating  its  recent  military 
achievements.  The  tower-cohmm  dedicated  to  Victory, 
proclaiming  at  once  the  greatness  of  Germany  and  the 
overthrow  of  her  enemies,  bears  testimony  to  the  de- 
votion of  the  J  Empire  to  the  ensanguined  genius  of 
War.  Aroirnd  the  base  of  the  column,  "  fold  I'pon 
fold,  a  surging  mass,"  are  fised  in  hi.st.jric.al  .suc- 
cession the  sculptured  bi'onzes  wroiight  from  the 
cannon  wrung,  in  the  agony  of  war,  from,  coni]uere<l 
Denm;',rk,  Austria,  I'Vance.  But  while  the  national 
lieart  thus  abandons  itself  to  the  intoxication  of  suc- 
ce-:;?,  the  national  head  does  not  uoglect  the  measures 
necessary  to  insure  the  stability  of  tiiose  triumphs. 
While  the'  Emperor,  the  ;a  iny,  and  the  people  make 
lioliday,  the  engineer  and  the  cannon  founder 
prepare  to  streiigthen  tiie  fortresses  v,-on  from  France 
as  well  as  those  upon  the  Rhine.  Mctz  and  ,Stras- 
burg  especially  are  being  r.ipidhf  rendered  comjiktcly 
impregnable  against  attack  ;  old  fortifications  are 
being  .strengthened  and  additionrd  works  constructed 
wherever  a  defect  e.xistod.  Ten  thousand  workm.en 
are  daily  employed  at  llctz  in  this  task  of  reconstnjc- 
tion,  and  everywhere  dong  her  Vv-cEtcrn  frontier  Ger- 
uiikuy  prepares  herself  for  the  next  great  stniggle 
with  her  Gallic  enemy  which  she  knows  is  inevitable, 
for  the  tree  of  hatred  she  has  planted  in  France  can 
bear  no'  fiuit  but  that  of  bitterness,  and  tho  reicinci.e 
is  sure  to  come.  Eut  amidst  all  the  signs  of  apparent 
security  which  Germany  now  appears  w  enjoy  there 
are  not  vranting  iudiciitions  of  weakness  which 
may  be  her  ruin.  Vs'lthout,  'her  d&vouring  eye  has 
fastened  itself  upon  Denmark,  that  little  I  '-tate  whcss- 
possossio'n  would  give  to  her  a  seaboard  and  enable  her 
to  cope  ou  equal  terms  Vilth-lier  enemies  on  the  ocean 
as  v/eji  as  on  the  laud.  Deficient  in  this  advantage, 
Britannia  may  laugh  in  derision  athor  Gorman  cousin, 
and  exclaim  : — 

'^ou  iUi  impcrium  pclaji,  sa;vuniquc  tiidcntem  ; 

Scd  laihi  sorte  d.itura. 
The  possession  of  the  little  Baltic  Kingdom  would 
alter  all  tliis.  Eut  jealous  eyes  v.'atcli  the  movements 
of  the  Teuton,  and  the  coveted  pri/.o  will  not  be 
attained  so  easily  as  Bismarck  may  imagine.  Within, 
the  condition  of  affairs  is  not  reassuring  to  a  states- 
man. The  work  of  unifie-ttion,  which  seemed  so  com- 
plete a  couple  of  years  ago,  will,  in  rdl  probability,  be 
resolved  with  tho  political  life  of  the  man  who  accom- 
plLshed  it  ;  for  the  smaller  States  have  grown  weary  of 
Prussian  supremacy,  and  v.'iil,  doubtless,  avail  thcm- 
s.olves  of  the  most  favourable  opportunity  to  shake  oil 
the  incubus.  The  persecution  to  which  the  C;,th.ilic 
Church  is  being  exposed  must  also  tend  to  alienate 
the  friendship  of  many  States  from  tho-  Empire. 
Were  another  war  to  be  undertaken  to-morrov,-  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  'Catholic  Savaria  Vi-ould  cmbrixcc 
the  cause  of  the  Jiiiipire  with  si'.cli  hearty  alacrity 
against  a  Catholic  Power.  That  martial  httlo  Stata 
iiuist  feel  that  it  is  but  a  son-y  i'ecc/inpon.-;o  for  her 
heroic  sacrifices  iu  the  late  v;;iv  to  have  her  clergy  per-  | 
secuted  and  her  cluUrcn  deprivc-d  of  the  ble;sii)gs  cf  ] 
religious  cdacation  in  order  togrr;tify  the  insane  hatred  \ 
of  her  powerful  ally  agaiust  the  Cir.uch  ot  Goi.  These 


are  considerations  which  must  have  v.'eight  with  the 
statesman  who  will  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  drearc 
of  German  aggrandisement  which  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  vacancy  in  the  national  sentiment  causec 
by  the  accomplishment  of  the  dream  of  German  unity. 
Besides,  there  vdll  not  always  be  Bismarcks  and  Voi 
jVIoItkes  ;  .and,  should  t'ne  German  .armies  again  cro.-.s 
the  Rhine  or  the  Elbe,  it  may  not  be  to  achieve  the 
success  v.  hich  awaited'them  in  the  late  campaigns. 


THE  ASHANTEE  WAR. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Surgeon  Con- 
nellan,  who  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Ashante.? 
War,  was  received  by  last  post,  and  only  confirHis  ths 
dangerous  state  of  affairs  at  that  place.  We  hops 
speedy  and  effectual  remedies  may  be  taken  to  avert  ; 
prolonged  campaign,  which  evidently  will  result  ii 
vast  loss  of  life  : — 

"Cape  Coast  Castle,  7th  Aug.,  1S73. 

"  My  dear  ■  You  mu^t  not  expect  a  long  . 

letter,  as  I  am  very  tired,  working  hard  every  day  froj 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nine  or  ten  at  ni.^ht 
We  h?v  e  a  lot  of  sickness — fever  and  dysentery.  The 
marines  were  laid  up  cn  masse,  and  with  the  except ior 
of  twenty,  were  sent  homo  in  the  Himalaya. '  i  i.  .; 

.use'  I  .am  in  sole  chnrge  of  the  2nd  Wo.?t,  and  v.-,,  t  -  '•, 
present  we  h.v.-e  not  done  badly.    The  colonel  ww  ;.  s.  :  ? 
home  sick,  tho  major  is  about  to  bo  sent  .sick  to,^^[Mleii 
the  adjutfint  died  of  intei-remittent  fever  in  thioe  day  ■, 
Lieut.  Hopkins  goes  home  with  dysentery  t hi.-  mail  'si-nc 
dead).  I  have  been  ten  da.ys  in  bed  with  reinil  i  ''t  /  .  v.'.', 
but  am  all  right  now.    Capt.  Brett,  Li.:ut.  \.  .  ne. 
Lieut.  Fillter,  the  Paymaster,  .and  Der.r, :  y    :  i  ■  .  . 
Gener.al  Home, V.C.,  are,  or  liii ve  been,  .-ill  !  ^. 
fever  or  dy-scntery,  and  the  hospital  i.*  fu'i,  •• 
I  have  got  something  to  do.  The  rainy  sci'.      L?  n-zt  j 
over  ;  until  it  is,  nothing  can  bo  done  to  thf  Ashantees, 
who  are  still  about  twelve  mil.  s  off,  plunderiny  .ir.d 
devastating.    There  is  really  nothing  inbre  that  J  csti 
think  of  to  say  about  this  place,  exc-  pt  that  we  h-avji 
very  little  to'eot,  and  that  Kttle  bad." 

TYPHOID  FEYER. 
reojDie  ar.i  not  likely  to  die  for  want  of  knowin; 
how  they  came  by  their  do.ath.  The  sanitary  writi.ag; 
01  the  hour  are  very  nvimerous  and  not  very  .assuriur 
Di.sca.5e  lurks  in  so  many  thiag.?  that  oiic  .seaixt'ly  knew: 
what  is  best  to  eat  or  diink,  and  a^  for  ventilation  and 
other  indi.spens.able  conditions  of  hygiene, unless  we  re- 
construct three-fourths  of  our  existing  dwellings  anc 
employ  doctors  to  direct  our  architects  in-the  erectior 
of  new  houses,  it  is  dilMcr.lt  to  see  how  v»e  can  escape 
toxic  inftuenccs  in  some  un,=:.uspected  shape  or  other, 
i^o  doubt  the  present  agitation  is  most  wholesome,  and 
is  certain  to  produce  excellent  results,  so  that,  upon 
the  Vrdiolp,  we  must  probably  consider  whiitever  panic 
it  has  created  as  insopa.rable  from  the  '•awakening.'. 
Our  forefathers,  less  instructed  than  Ve,  knew  not  ol 
the  poisonovirs  influences  that  struck  them  uns«en 
and  swept  them  away  by  the  thou.saud.  Wherf 
ignorance  is  ■  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise,  but  it 
is  betto!'  be  aware  of  an  evil,  and  save  few  years  ol 
life  by  the  knov,  !..-',l.;r.  ili;in  peri.=h  in  bli.itful  uncon- 
sciou.iness  Ibat  our  t-iil  niiyht  have  been  averted.  For 
.ve.xrs  people  hav,-..iiod  untiijce^sarily  by  tlious.inds  upon 
thousa)Kls  of  scarlet  f';vcr  and  other  illness  of  a 
like  nature  without  a  munnur,  because  they  have 
laid  their  de.aths  at  the  dooTOf  contagion  and  not  taken 
tbo  trouble  to  trace  the  original  source  of  the  diseases 
which  v.'erc  killing  them  ;  but  now  they  find  them- 
selves stricken  down  by  a  foe  that  scoi-ns  contagion, 
and-  simply  takes  '  his  stand  on  dirt,  deficieni 
drainage,  and  the  general  imperfection  of  sani 
tary  arriingemcnts.  It  is  calcidated  tha: 
.since  the  death  of  the  l.ite  Prince  Consort  no  fewei 
than  500,000  persons  in  this  country  have  been  killed 
by  tyjjhyid  fever,  onc-hali  of  whom  might  at  this  mo- 
ment have  boon  alive  hnd  sanitary  reform  been  taker 
up  as  a  policy,  a)Kl  the  public  health  had  been  includec; 
among  the  "gicat  questions  of  the  day."  It  is  evident 
that  matters  cannot  long  go  on  as  at  present  withoir 
he.avy  punishment.  Tho  condition  of  aflairs  is  becom 
ii:g  almost  unbearable.  The  people  cannotcven  in  ths 
height  of  summer  got  their  dustbins  emptied,  owing  t; 
the  tuystcriousconnoxion  between  the  dust  contracton 
and  tho  vestries.  The  draii;s  of  their  houses  arerarelj 
well  oidcred.  They  a.ro  stinted  in  water,  stinted  ir 
air,  po;-?oned  .and  robbed  in  their  food,  and  in  the 
mean  time  typhoid  fever  crawls  into  their  l^mes  by 
countless  cliannels.  Ko  wonder  there  is  so  much  po- 
pular contempt  for  "groat  political  problems." 
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THE  m^n^Y  DESPATCH; 


VANE  TE?^LS'S  LOYfi  BTOKY. 


BY  MRS.  G-BOEGE  SEELTOU. 
Author  of  «  How  it  Cj>cis  to  Pass." 


CnAPTEB  rv. — FOUITD. 

Iti  -wag  tlie  first  day  of  sprin^?,  when  to  live  and 
breathe  the  sweet  eof  t  air,  and  look  at  the  fresh 
epriBging  flowers  was  a  joy. 

Augusta  Marchmont  had  escaped  from  the 
hou=e  and,  for  the  first  time  that  year,  waa  seated 
in  the  arbour  where  Vane  had  left  hor.  Not  the 
Awgusta  he  had  left,  though;  winters  and  springs, 
suaimers  and  autumns,  had  passed  over  her  head 
since  then,  had  stolen  fioin  her  the  confiding  joy- 
ousness,  the  happy,  leai-less  fiutli  with  which  she 
had  been  used  to  meet  all  comers.  The  face  now 
was  a  thoaghtful  face,  and  the  eyes,  still  tender, 
weve  oftentimes  sad.  Pain  and  care  and  disappoint- 
ment, beside  and  beyond  that  keen  terrible  disap- 
Doiutment  in  the  first  love  which  had  come  to  her 
ieclfed  with  all  pure,  fair,  fond  imnginings,  only  to 
turn  into  dust  and  ashes  vinder  her  eyes,  had  done 
their  work  tipon  her.  She  wn.g  no  longer  a  joyous, 
dreaming  girl,  on  the  threshold  of  a  rose-garden 
caiie.1  life — ^but  a  woffian,  strong,  patient,  faithiful ; 
who  had  crossed  the  portal  and  found  thorns  and 
briars,  many ;  but  who  had  distant  glimpses  still 
of  a  garden  farther  on,  full  of  beauty  and  sweet- 
oess. 

Augusta  IMarchmOnt  at  eighteen  had  been  a 
sweat,  fair  girl — at  twenty-one  she  was  a  beautiful 
woman,  who,  though  no  ioag-ii:  aa  heiress,  might 
ivell  have  made  herself  a  great  lady  more  than 
snee,  by  means  of  matrimony. 

The  Admiral  had  been  greatly  disappointed  by 
the  breaking  oil  of  the  match  so  nearly  complctod. 
Vane  told  Mm  how  it  was,  and  ho  did.  Aiignsta  f  iill 
justice,  even  in  his  heart.  Perliaps  to  Vane  he  did 
somewhat  less  than  justice,  iiot  allowing  that  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  incited  to  the  match,  excused 
him  one  whit. 

"  You  asked  her  without  loving  her,  sir?  How 
dared  you  ?  To  please  me  ?  I  wished  it  ?  Of  cora-se 
1  vrished  it — but  you  ought  to  have  loved  her;  how 
cculdyou  help  it  ?  Wliy,  I  positively  love  her  my- 
self I  The  dear,  pretty,  sunshiny  thing.  Don't 
te?ii  me.    I'm  ashamed  of  you.  Vane  !  " 

"  A.8  usual,  sir — we  think  alike.  The  sensation  is 
new  to  me,  though,  and  I  find  it  particularly  un- 
pJefVvint.  With  youi*  permission,  I  shall  exchange 
into  the  43rd,  just  ordered  to  India,  and  try  if  there 
bo  some  means  of  dismissing  the  fedling." 

Slow  ly  and  steadily,  giving  every  woi^d  its  weight. 
Vane  enoke.  Besides  his  personal  discomfiture,  he 
felt     ^  '  ■ 

eaitsin 
approval 

l<Y>r  one  moment  the  Admiral  paused.  He  knew 
si!  that  was  meant.  That  this,  his  only  son,  wiis 
a-sking  his  leave  to  go  and  eoirct  danger  in  every 
to'-m,  to  wipe  out  a  felt  disgrace,  to  make  himself  a 
Dame.  Pnll  well  he  knew  that  all  paths  leading  to 
puch  making  of  a  name  bristle  wiih  havdslrp  and 
danger.  He  was  his  only  son.  the  son  of  his  old 
age,  dearly  beloved  and  f^  to  look  upon.  So  do 
not  blame  him  that,  for  an  insuont,  the  old  sailor 
quailed,  who  never  in  any  light  had  quailed  yet; 
and  hia  brave  eyes  softened  into  wiEtinl  yearniug. 
It  wss  but  for  a  moment,  and  Vane's  eyes,  meeting 
tlse  look,  smiled  back  upon  him.  Then  he  said, — 
"  My  son,  my  son,  God  bless  yoa — go."  So,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  and  sundry  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintance.  Vane  Temple,  who  had  not  a  debt,  a 
trouble,  or  a  want,  eschanged  from  the  Household 
ferifjade,  and  went  out  to  India  to  fight.  A  case  of 
(coDomania,  evidently.  "Well,  perhaps  bo.  The 
jioseibiiitics  of  great  enthusiasm  rest  in  all  noble 
jjaturea,  waiting  the  rousing  touch ;  and  %vas  there 
Dvcr  a  great  enthusiasm  yet  that,  to  the  crowd,  was 
not  a.  monomania,  save  perhaps,insome  few  frenzied 
moments  of  its  succjess  ? 

The  Admu-al  was  very  temJor  and  reverent  to 
Au'justa,  witli  a  watchful  gentlene:^  very  touching 
— H3  of  one  who  ehoukl  make  amends.  Bat  Mr. 
Mmohmont  was  exceedingly  angry.  A  clear  judg- 
ment had  shewn  him  thiit  the  only  way  to  restore 
his  family  was  by  means  of  trade — but  all  the  time 
ho  had  inwardly  rebelled  against  it.  lie  took  care 
thjvt  his  wife  should  bo  a  lady,  but  still  disappoint- 
BrtPTit  mpt  him  :  he  had  nn  son.  onlv  a  daughter. 


strongly  the  great  disappointment  he  was 
sing  to  his  father — very  keenly  tiff  new  dis- 


On  tl'is  cUiuglitor  lio  Jav'.snea  r/cnitn  -.lun 
his  hopes  ujwn. her  bu-aiity  and  her  cl'/irm«.  T.his 
alliance  with  the  old  Temple  family,  the  fea  pro- 
perty, the  altogether  creditable  soa-in-law,sati3iied 
his  ambition :  asd  when  he  leamed  from  Augusta 
that  fcho  match  was  brolcen  cS,  his  anger  was  very 
great.  He  kept  quiet,  and  tried  to  explain  to  her — 
entreated — commanded.  To  be  met  by  a  refusal 
more  quiet  than  his  command,  and  as  firm.  Then 
the  storm  of  his  wrath  broke  over  her,  and  frightened 
her  dreadfully.  But  it  did  not  move  her.  Almost 
besidehimpelf  with  concentrated  passion,  he  vowed 
to  her  that  if  she  did  not  change  her  decision  and 
recall  Captain  Temple,  she  should  no  longer  be 
heii'CRs  of  his;  within  six  months  he  would  marry 
Rgaui,  and  then  she  would  find  what  it  was  to  cross 
him.,  Goy  Marchmont,  who  had  had  one  purpose  all 
his  life,"  and  never  swerved  from  it  by  a  haij> 
breadth. 

He  did  marry.  This  time  his  hopes  w<?re  ful- 
filled; within  a  year  an  heir  was  boi'n  to  him,  p.nd 
now  the  voices  of  two  sons  were  heard  at  .Arden 
Hall.  Axigusta,  who  bad  been  a  queen  from  her 
cradle,  waa  a  person  of  little  account;  at  first  Mr. 
Marchmont  even  took  a  jjlefisure  in  showing  her 
her  insigniiieance,  but  gradually  mollified  by  the 
graiificaoiou  he  crperienced  in  dwelling  on  the 
thought  of  having  an  heir  of  his  name,  hisownson, 
to  come  af ler  him,  he  had  forgiven  her. 

Still  she  had  swfered ;  for  queens,  even  the  most 
a;nirtble,  do  not  like  to  be  dethroned,  still  less  to 
have  to  sei-ve  the  usurper  of  their  place.  Some- 
times she  hid  thrills  of  keen,  exquisite  delight, 
eoniiKg  o;i  a  paragraph  in  the  Times.  "  Slx>rming  of 
Ghazepoor — brave  conduct  of  Capt.  Vane  Temple," 
&c.  Ag-ain,  afterwards,  "Skirmish  atChowpr.-.ttie. 
— After  tho  repulse  of  an  unsiiccessful  charge,  tlie 
Colonel,  being  wounded,  wss  left  behind.  Major 
Vane  Temple  dashed  acvess  tho  open  space, 
Eeized  the  Colonel,  and  brought  him  in, 
under  a  complete  rain  of  bullets.  For  this 
i-pk-ndid  action  he  has  received  the  A'"ictor;a  Cross." 
Thos?e,  and  other  such,  during  the  months  and  years, 
had  made  her  heart  to  throb,  and  dimmed  her  eyes 
\vith  happy  tears — for  he  had  done  these  thiiigr-  and 
still  T,-as  safe,  ne  hurt  had  toueliGdhim,  no  sickness 
fe^cd  him.  But  on  this  spring  morning  when 
nat.ure  was  rejoicing  all  about  her,  she  bore  a  heavy 
heart,  heavy  vrith  soirow  and  fearful  foreboding, 
while  she  read  yet  once  again — ah  !  how  ma/ir 
times  had  she  not  read  it  already  ! — an  old  para- 
graph announcing  his  latest  exploit,  the  news  of 
which  had  come  by  telegram.  "  Masterly  strategic 
movement  by  way  of  the  Pourah  Pass.  .  .  ,  For 
■fhi<i  greatturpditisduotoColonel VaneTemple.  .  . 
Wo  re.'!;it't  to  learn  that  the  gallant  Colonel  was 
severely  wounded,  b>.-ing  shot  from  behind  a  rock 
RG  he  ejner^ed  from  the  Pass." 

So  Augusta  sat  in  the  arbour  and  looted  out,  on 
the  sunsliSne  and  flowers,  and  Woods,  and  fields  ; 
not  seeing  them — seeing  parched,  burning  plains 
where  one  lay  woimdod,  ill,  dying — perhaps  dead. 
And  the  gladness  of  Spring  seemed  to  mock  at  her 
misery,  and  she  put  up  her  hands  up  to  shnt  it  oat. 

Presently  a  sound  of  rastling  leaves  made  her 
look  up. 

What  wff-q  that  standing  at  the  entrance  of  tho 
atbour  ?  W.io  was  it  ?  Was  it  his  ghost  ?  Slio 
had  been  thinking  of  him.KCCTJij  him,  dying,  dead  ; 
and  for  an  instant  she  believed  that  it  was  in  truth 
a  ghost  and  no  man  that  stood  therig.  A  ghost 
with  a  pale  face  and  i,ts  arm  Lu  a  sling.  One  moment 
ordy,  and  then  she  knew.  With  a  happy  cry  she 
rnshed  right  into  his  arms.  "  Vane,  O  Vane — 
alive 

A  look  of  wonderful  satisfaction  canie  into  his 
OToe,  even  while  he  winced  with  pain  :  and  he  bowed 
hia  head  over  that  other  head,  and  held  it  very 
cloro. 

"  Very  much  alive — but  slightly  damaged — we 
must  mind  the  arm,  Augusta." 

xMi,  what  music !  The  music  of  a  loved  voice 
long  missed"^ 

Augusta  started  away.    "  O,  I  have  hurt  you  !" 

"  The  li.-vppiest  hr.rt  that  ever  man  had.  I  h<r>:^ 
ctrenmed  dreams  of  meeting  many  a  time,  dreams 
of  we]com.e  home — but  n&ver  of  a  welcome  like  to 
this.    We  meet,  finally  ;  eh,  Augusta  T' 

"  O,  VD.ne !" 

"  Come,  let  us  sit  down.  I  wanted  to  meet  you 
here.  You  have  that  Tiriies,  I  see  ;  I  feared  it 
would  alarm  you — for  I  had  not  quite  given  up  all 
hone  of  yoiir  interest  in  mv  mrwortkv  salf .  thomrh 


50  very  deeioeoiy  oracrea  to  oo  it — ana  i  wantea  to 
meet  you  Lei-e,  in.  this  very  place." 

"  O  Vane,  it  is  too  moch.  of  happiness  !" 

"  It  IB  true  though — I  think  it  is  reail.y  true  ? 
Let  -me  see,"  and  Vane  looted  rotmd,  "  Yee,  l  am 
at  home,  not  dreaming  this  time,  I  cm  in  the  old 
..rbooT;  I  gee  you,  Augusta;  I  touch  you— do  I 
Sot  ?  my  love,  my  love  !" 

/^  nduu  looK  I.IK3  Ctar  hands  in  his  and  held  them 
very  close,  while  Augusta,  trembling,  kept  silence 
—she  had  no  voice  to  speak. 

"  Jly  darling,  your  eloquence  seems  to  have 
ranished  ;  have  you  no  words  for  me?  How  yoa 
balked  last  time  I  wi^  here !" 

"  Don't  speak  of  it,"  and  she  shuddered,  "  You 
might  have  been  killed — and  you  arc  hurt.  O, 
go  much  hurt !  Are  you  rare  there  is  no  daager. 
Vane  V 

"  Not  any ;  and  the  hurt  is  not  so  much ;  at 
least,  not  now.  And  am  I  qaite  forgiven  ?  HaTe 
I  no  need  to  ask  for  pardon  for  the  blundering  folly 
of  that  conceited  Captain  Temple,  with  whom  I 
seem  to  have  a  sort  of  distant  acquaintance  ?  No 
need  either  to  "tell  bow  I  have  tried  to  grow  to  a 
proper  size— for  somebody  ?  Xo  need  to-say  what 
f.ice  has  lain  against  my  heart  by  day  and  night, 
what  precious  lock  of  stitmy  hair  my  lips  have 
kissed  on  every  one  of  all  the  weary  nights  that  I 
have  been  away  ?    Tell  me,  dear  ;  have  I  ?" 

"jJoneed." 

"And  that  lovei  that  lost  love,. that  wonld  hav* 
joyed  in  my  joys  and  suffered  in  my  eorrows,  that' 
would  have  borne  all  things  for  my  sake — gladly  j 
is  it  to  be  mine  after  all  ?  Augusta,  tell  me ;  loo* 
me  in  the  face,  and  tell  me — ^that  you  loveniet" 

But  her  head  diooped  on  his  shoulder.  ^ 

"  Jtiy,  Augusta,  telLme.  That  you  have  fofrgive/ 
me — that  you  love  me  again." 

"You  know,"  she  whispered,  " you  know Xlovf 
yon — that  I  have  loved  you  always.'" 

Then  again  he  clasped  her  close  and  said,  "  rai 
dai-ling  !"^and  after  that  they  sat  silent  for^littfe 
Epa<^e.  Kot  often  is  it  given  to  mortals  to  know 
moments  such  as  those.  Much  effort,  patience- aad 
struirgle  had  won  them.  _ 

There  is  little  chance  that  the-deaiold  Admiral 
will  ever  see  the  Arden  estate  joined  on  to  Temple- 
stowe,  but  I  doubt  if  he  is  any  the  less  happy  for 
that.  Indeed  I  doubt  if  a  man  could  under  any 
citcumstances  ha 'more  happy  than  he  is  now.  With, 
a  son  wlio  fuh^ls  entirely  his  ideas  of  what  a  mair 
should  be,  of  whom  the  noblest  father  in  Englaiwi 
might  be  proud ;  and  a  daughter-in-law  only  jest 
second  to  that  paragon. 

Surely  there  are  happy  days  La  -  store  for  the 
Temples  of  Templestowe. 

THE  KSD. 


THE  BEIDR 

We  niis3  her  froni  thcrse  tell&of  .mirtJi; 
Hot  home  is  by  a  calmer  hearth. 
And  goldund  gerns  do  longer  grace 
ITie  loTeliest  cfatigiiter  of  her  ^ace  ; 
She  dwells  in  a  seclnded  spot. 
And  her  vaia  hiadred  namehemot, 
S:>Te  to  deplore  in  tofaed  pride 
The  f ortnces  of  the  «silea  bride. 

Thees<ini£ite  asd  trrtorcd  song: 
That  once  entranced  this  zadiant  tlirong 
She  mumnirs  nowin  wootQsiid  bcfwcrs. 
Amid  th«  stars,  and  trees»,ar.d  floweis  ; 
Yet  <w»e  e'aall  bless  thoso  sireu  lays. 
And  ii}  those  dark  cyr s  warmly  gaze. 
And  joyously  the  hours  shall  glido 
O'erthe  fond  lover  and  his  bride. 

Fair  girl,  rest  cnlnly,  in  thy  blii^. 
Thou  wert  net  formed  for  scenes  like  fSSSf 
For  feverish  hopes  aud  jeaioas  fears, 
And  heartlct-s  sisiles,  a-d  hidden  toara; 
Thy  g?.y  companions  monm  thy  doom  ; 
Hunk  on  thei."  fading  smiles  ?,-jd  bloom. 
Their  feelings  worn  andrspirits  tried. 
And  weep  for  them;  yonnjj,  iappy  brida. 

Far  from  the  world's  deceittnl  maee. 
Thine  are  cahn  nights  and  peaceful  d.'iysj 
And  friendship's  amile-  and  lev  e's  caress 
Hallow  thy  hor.sehold  happiness  ; 
Then  in  ttiv  g-jardcd  home  remain. 
We  wonld  not  wish  thee  here  ;M:ain, 
And  ever  may  good  angeis  ornide 
Thy  way  in  safety,  senile  bride. 


A  Whale  Tcnircro  Telegeaphisi. — Recently  a 
whale  took  a  couple  of  tums.round  the  Indo- European 
Telegraph  Cablo  between  Kurrachee  andGvradur  The 
damage  wasrepau^d  wrthin  three  days,  rotwithstand- 
■incT  boist.f!rcnTS  wcatlicr. 


THE  PE>I]SY  DESPATCH; 
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AK-NIE^S-  -  EEEOR.  .  

"■What  iQiLkes  you  look  so  sad,  Aanie 'f '  qxieried 
Hfxbert  NorweU,  as  lie  entered  the  cozy  little  £ittmg. 
room,  after  his  return  fi-om  business,  where  hi^  vdle  was 
JjuEily  engaged  in  sewing. 

"Nothing;  only  I  was  thinking,"  she  answ^ered, 
svasively,  bowng  her  head  a  trifle  lower  over  the 
mowy  folds  of  Unen  to  conceal  the  tear-(3rops  glisten- 
ing on  her  long  black  lashes. 

She  was  a  small,  delicate  woman,  of  tv/o-and-twenty, 
with  dark,  lustrous  hair,  and  an  oval  face,  Ht  up  by  a 
pair  of  big,  luminous  brown  eyes. 

"  But  what  aa-e  you  thinking  about  that  makes  you 
look  so  sad  ?'  Herbert  persisted,  talung  her  hand  iu 
(lis.  "  What,  crying  !  You  -Must  tell  me  what  it  is 
about." 

"  Oh '  Herbert,  Mi's.  Henly  has  been  here,"  she  said, 
abruptly,  brushing  awaj'  the  tears,  and  niisiag  her  face 
to  his,  "and  she  gave  me  such  a  charming  description 
of  the  dress  she  wore  at  Mrs.  Chase's  party  last  evening 
— and  to  think  I  should  have  staid  at  home  because  I 
didn't  have  a  decent  dress  to  wear  I" 

'•  Oh,  is  that  all  f '  he  said,  vrith  a  sigh  of  relief^ 
(vondering  that  this  trifling  aSair  should  have  caused 
1  shadow  to  rest  on  her  beautiful  face.  "  I  would  have 
given  you  the  money  to  buy  a  di'ess  if  I  had  known  you 
were  reaily  in  need  of  one.  ' 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  You  know  how  elegantly  Mrs.  Henly's  house  is  fur- 
nished i" 

Herbert  nodded,  the  afurmative. 

"  Well,  the  says  we  ought  to  have  a  tapestry  carpet 

on  this  room,  a.  maxble  mantel,  a  piano,  and  " 

Hold  on,  my  dear  I"  he  cxckimed,  "  I  can't  afford 
ill  that  !  The  money  market  i.>  pretty  tight  -juot 
aow,  and  if  I  were  to  spend  my  ms'>noy  v.ith  such  a 
[nvinh  hand  I  should  soon  bo  crippled  I  I'm  sure,  v/e 
ought  to  be  contented  with  this  I'oom  !" 

And  he  glanced  around  him  with  supreme  satisfac- 
tion. 

A  carpet  of  neat  pattern  covered  the  floor,  a  few 
simple  pictures  gr.\ced  the  v.-alls,  and  an  easy  lounge 
fitood  one  side,  while  a  small  number  of  Cime-bottomecl 
chairs  were  scattered,  about  the  apartment. 

"  But  ilr.  Hcniy  can  ,  alibrd  it,"  Annie  urged, 
"and  I  always  thought  your  business  prospects  wore 
as  good  as  his." 

'•  So  they  are  ;  and  I  don't  see  how  in  "the  world 
Healy  can  keep  up  in  such  51  style  !  It  would  be 
simply  absurd  for  me  to  attempt  it." 

'"  0,  Heibert,  it  does  sscm  as  if  you  might  indulge 
me  just  a  httle  !"  said  his  wife,  on  the  verge  of  bui'st- 
ing  into  teai-s  ;  "  you  never  have  been  since  we  were 
married." 

Herbert  contracted  Jiis  brow  in  a  frown. 

"Mrs.  Henly  says  I  ouf^ht  to  have  two  servants," 
ills  continued,  "  .ind  she  says  it's  a  shame  for  me  to 
io  half  my  work  myself." 

Herbert  arose  with  an  angry  gesture. 

"  My  home  was  a  perfect  jiaradise  until  that  serpent 
entered  it  !"  he  said  bitterly,  goicg  out  and  shutting 
the  door  after  him  with  a  slam. 

And  Annie  gave  way  to  a  flood  of  tear.?. 

HiUierto  notiiiug  had  occmiod  to  maj'  t'ae  tranquility 
of  their  domestic  happiness,  and  they  had  been  marj'iecl 
tv/o  whole  years  ! 

"  Hallo,  NorweU  !'' his  friend,  Charlie  V/ilton,  ac- 
costed him  on  the  street  one  moruiup,  "heard  the 
news  ?" 

"  News  !"  echoed  Herbert.  "No." 
,  "  Henly  has  failed  !  and  committed  suicide  !  and  his 
wife  is  insane  !  Hereditary  on  her  side  of  the  house, 
you  know."  • 

'•  How  the  dickens  did  that  happen  ?" 

"  Why,  his  outgoes  have  been  greater  than  hit  in- 
come !  You  .%e  he  has  been  hving  on  an  estravagiut 
tcale,  and  got  iui  o  debt,  and  his  creditors  cams  dov,  n 
upon  him.  Half  the  luzurics  in  his  household  are 
n<5t  paid  for  !" 

Herbert  could  hardly  give  credence  to  this  state- 
-".e-.:t,  but  he  s'.ibsequently  learned  it  to  be  true. 

l-'oor  Henly  !"  he  commented  ;  "  he  waa  too  am- 
iatious  to  keep  up  appearances— and  his  ambition  got 
vhe  better  of  hi{Q  !" 

Ileuly  has  failed,  Annie,"  Herbert  ciuietly  re- 
marked, on  his  arrival  home,  "  and  committed  suicide, 
and  his  wife  is  insane  iu  cunsequeno.e  !" 

"  Oh,  Herbert,  I  should  die  if  you  should  do  such  a 
th'nu.  i'    she  tried,  imculeivelv.    overeteDDilur  the 


bounds  ofresorve,  and  thiowing  her  arms  ai-onad  his 
necl'^. 

"  Never  fear  it,  my  darling!"  he  said,  smiling  at  her 
eai-uestncss. 

"  But  whxt  made  him  faU  ?" 

"  Living  beyond  his  means,  my  dear!" 
Oh,  ilcruorfc,  I  have  been  sorry  a  hundi-ed  times 
since  thiit  I  ever  murmm'ed  at  my  smToundings.  Hora- 
aftor  I 'shall  be  contented  to  practice  the  strictest 
economy,  and  the  only  reward  I  ask  is  your  love.'! 

And  once  again  their  home  Wiw  the  abode  of  sun- 
iihino  aud  happincns,  and  as  the  years  roiled  by,  Her- 
beit  prospered  and  grew  wealthj-,  and  Annie  was 
enabled  to  have  servants  at  her  command,  and  luxuries 
in  abundance,  bvit  she  attached  less  \'alu6  to  them  than 
formerly,  knowing  at  what  a  fearful  cost  they  are 
sometimes  obtained. 


STREET  EOV;DYISiI. 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  street  rowdy- 
ism in  Dublin  is  I'eaching  a  dangerous  head.  Wc  hear 
of  assaults  committed  ou  peaceabis  wayfarers  by  gangri 
of  ruffians;  we  have  had  only  a  few  d^j"s  ago  a  fatal  in- 
stance of  the  tyranny  of  blac'iiguarJism  to  which  wo 
are  subjected.  Add  to  this,  that  brawls  and  fijticuff 
oncouuters,  some  provoked  and  conducted  by  wcU- 
dressed  young  men,  occur  almostevery  night;  aiid  then, 
^eing  how  few  of  these  fellows  are  made  amenable, 
thi  prQspsctis  by  no  means  reassLirii;g, nor  is  the do- 
rpe.stic  much  brighter  than  th.?  pubhcasi)ect.  V/c  are 
all  too  frciiucntly  shocked  and  diigastcd  at  tiie  exam- 
ples of  wedded^  life  v>-:iich  turn  up  at  the  policecovirts 
Of  late  j'ears.  violence  o£  this  sort  also  seams  to  be 
ratJaer  on  the  increase  among  us.  The  London  magis- 
trates, -it  is  aitisfactory  to  observe,  have  begun  to  deal 
vigorously  with  this  class  of  wife- beaters,  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  t'nat  the  whole.-:omo  example  v.'i!l  Ije  lol- 
hnved  nearer  home.  AcC'jrding  to  the  OiMe,  William 
Hart,  a  la'oouror,  v.as  fodud  guilty  at  the  tlurrey  ise-s- 
sions  on  Weduesd.iy  of  having  assaidted  his  wife 
with  a  poker,  aud  seuteacoti  k>  hvs  years'  pen.il  servi^ 
tudc.  Mr.  Hardm-an,  in  pnssing  sentence,  said  he  re- 
gretted he  could  not.orrier  him  to  be  flogged.  At  tlio 
same  ses.sious,  JJanielC'oeklinv.'as  charged  v.  itli  asso-ult- 
iijg  Ehzabsth  Strange.  A  constable  proved  that  he 
haitknown  the  j  ri.soncr  for  lU  years  as  the  co.nstaut  1 
atacciaie  <jf  lov/ \Vvii..'.fii  and  thieves,  and  said,  "  He  has  | 
beaten  this  poor  j^ii  l  over  aind  oyer  again,  and  we  have 
asiced  her  to  c'eaigo  him,  but  ^he  would  not.  Even 
after  thLi  a.-»ault  thv;  lefufed  at  first  to  qliarge  him. 
She  lias  sold  her  hair  to  piovicta  him  with  drink. "  Mr. 
Hardiuaft  a:>ked  the  coaiplainant  if  i-his  was  tnje.  She 
said  that  it  wa,-;.  In  reply  to  further  questions  she 
Siiid  she  as  in  re wectable  Service  when  she  made  the 
prisoner's  acc^uaiatante.  He  hiid  induced  her  to  re- 
main out  all  uiglit,  and  thus  ruined  her.  ft  appcai'cd 
that  the  prisoner" .s  sister  liad,  in  the  precincts  of  the 
court,  thi-cateucd  to  do  for  t'ae  c  o::jplainaut  if  any 
harm  happened  to  her  brother.  My.  Haixlu.ian  ordered 
hor  to  fliid.sui'Ctie;i  to  keep  the  peace  loi:  six  mont!:s. 
She  v.-as  looked  lip  in  default.  ..The  landlord  of  the 
public-house  where  the  as.-:;Hilt  took  place, 
whose  rccogniiances  {£20,  iiad  been  ordered 
to  be  e."itruated,  novf  iippeaiod.  Mr.  nardniiui 
said  :  "  It  is  in  evidence  that  you  weic ' 
Ijohind  your  bar'  whc'n  this  poor  girl  haJ  the!  beer 
thro\yn  over  hor  and  was  dragged  into  your  house  by 
the  ears.  How  can  you  expect  me  to  show  you  any 
leniency  ?  The  recoguisauces  must  be  estreated."  Mr. 
Kardmau  then  addressod  the  prisoner,  saying  :  In  your 
c.'ij-.e,  as  ill  the  previous  case,  the  grand,  i'Jry  requested  ' 
me  to  Older  you  to  be  flogged  it  you  were  conric tad. 
Unfortunately  I  cannot  caary  out  their  wishes.  Un- 
questio'nobly  you  are  the  most  inhuman,  degraded,  ..r.d 
contemptible  being  that  in  my  experience  h.^.s  ever 
stood  in  thai  dock.  The  sentence  for  your  pre.^^i  i  c  .1- 
fenee-(-namely,  five  years'  penaJ  soi-vitude — is  utlei!y 
inadequate. .  Fortunately  you  have  added  to  your  crime 
the  further  crime  of  attempting  to  obtain  mo'jcy  by 
menaces.  I  shall  not  sentence  you  until  next  sc.- tion, 
a'ud  meanwhile  I  shall  direct  an  indictment  for  the  of- 
fence 1  have  named  to  be  pref,ared  and  laid  before  the 
grand  jury  at  the  OctiAer  sessions.  If  you  are  con- 
victed under  that  indictment,  I  shall  be  able  to  punish  ^ 
you  in  a  manner  adequate  to  the  enormity  of  yo'ur 
offence. 


The  Cli!/  Press  announces  that  iihe  late  Lishcp  cf 
Vi'hichester's  personalty  has  bsen  proved  under  i'50,000. 
Sir  David  Salomons'  personalty  Los  bsen  sworn  under 
£160,000. 


THREATENING  A  BLiTRON. 
We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  lately  that  the 
spirit  of  equality  which  is  spreading  so  svviftty  througb 
the  world  has  penetrated  even  to  the  poorhoute.  Some 
oa,sea  have  occurred  in  which  indignant  paupers  haxi 
stood  up  for  their  notion  of  the  rights  of  man — and 
woman,  and  have  raised  a  red  rcvolation  in  the  wards 
of  their  eleemosynary  abode.  Thei'c  is  something  to 
be  :-:aid  for  demonstrations  of  this  kind.  The  mendi- 
cant ^  ho  diifts  through  laziness  or  decrepitude  to  the 
shelter  of  the  union  has,  after  all,  the  feelings  common 
to  humimity,  and  siuce  his  kind  is  imitative  v.-e  can 
scarcely  blame  him  if  he  follov/  in  the  wako 
of  eternal  movements,  and  assert  himself  as  a 
biped  and  a  brother.  Indignant  ratepayers  may 
denounce  the  independent  sphit  which  rebels 
against  their  stirabout  or  the  cmel  imposition 
of  work,  while  it  is  content  to  live  on  the  pubhc  rates  ; 
but  then  there  is  ahvays  a  defect  iu  t'ae  most  glorious 
agitation,  ;ind  pauiier;,  though'  they  live  on  tli^  taxe.i, 
are  as  mortal  as  those  who  pay  them..  An  agreejible 
instance  of  the  indomitable  and  fearless  spirit  \\'hic:b 
inmates  of  a  chai'itablo  institution  are  in  the  habit  of 
displaying  has  occurred  at  the  Marylsbone  Hospital. 
It  is  a  good  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  which  goci 
on  clsv;here.  At  the  police-court,  on  Tuesday,  Jane 
Hicks,  ^Eli:i;ibsth  Waltsr.s,  Alice  Tuckej-,  and  Eli;i;a 
Cook,  inmates  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  Ha'iTOW-road 
were  charged  with  being  disorderly  and  threateoiag  to 
murder  ilrs.  Ann  Cnifliths,  the  m.itir.u  oi  die  institu- 
tion. From  the  evidbiice  of  Mrs.  Giiuithc  it  appeared 
that^lckoand^^'altershad  been  verydisorderly  siuce  their 
admis.-.ion,  and  had  enticed  the  other  inmates  to  make  a 
disturbance.  Yesterday  a  number  of  the  v/onjen  made 
a  riot,  and  the  ringleader  v.as  brought  to  tliis  court 
and  aeijteaced  to  a  mouth's 'imprisonment,  j-wdth  ha'=.d 
laboui*  \^^\en  the' -matron  went  home  the  inmates 
seemed  to  bo  very  quiet,  but  after  she  had  rethed  to 
licr  p^iv.^tc  room  she  heard  a  great  disturbance  and 
the  smashing  of  glass.  She  foiii-ld  that  Hicks  had 
bickdn  foui-  panes  of  glass  and  Walters  two.  They 
vrere  calling  to  the  other  inmates  to  have  a  "  row," 
and  the  p-risoncr.^  Cook  and  Tuckey  joined  in  the 
tnrbriuco.  Hicks  aud  Walters  took  the  bra.-,s  knobs 
oh'  the  bedsLoadis  and  threw  them  about  the  floor,  and 
f.aid  they  would  murder  the  matron.  I»Ir.  D'Eyneourt, 
said  the  girls  in  the  hospital  seemed  to  be  half  mad 
They  were  placed  there  "for  their  own  good,  and  they 
refused  to  ol^cy  the  rules.  Cook  and  Tuckey  vfevf 
disch:!iged,  but  the  other  prisoners  were  imprisoned, 
aud  kept  to  hard  labour  for  one  month. 

THE  SUICIDE  A'T  VAUXHALL  STATION. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  a  fortnight  ago  i 
shocking  discovery  was  made  by  a  night  porter 
at  the  Vauxhall  Station  of  the  London  and  South- 
western Jlailway— vii;.,  fhr-.  hjdy  «..f  a  man  ir; 
the  water-closet  of  the  .ti.  v  ith  la.;  throat  cut,  and 
by  his  side  a  razor,  with  whicu  the  deed  hnd  evidently 
been  done.  The  inquest  was  held,  and  adjourned  for 
identiflcation,  but  v.iti:.-  it  i^v,,;!.  i  at  the  second 
silting  the  jury,  tal,  i\,,  Me  view  of  the 

ca*ie,  returned  a  vera i_  ...        ic  the  deceased 

had  cominittc',!  suicide  \\  uiuu  lu  an  unsound  state  of 
'mind.  Accorclingly  the  'bi..dv  wa.j  buried,  and  thi? 
clothes  of  the  dcce  r  .!  !  ":  .  ■  i^h  ib-  I'evv  articles 
found  upon  his  IK- 1  :  acShcp- 

pcrci,  the  coicnti  s   ii  ■  :  1  ...1;  i-.i  It  has 

since,  tran.spirefl  that  a  few  days  ail  >  ^  >  !i.il  a  per- 
son named  liobinsoil  called- upon  —  -  _  ^  '-^^i, 
at  oaco  identified  the 'clothes,  stating  'ai.iu  uiie  deceased 
vras  his  brother,  and,  indec-vi,  v.-as  so  -much  affected  .at 
the  fiist  sight  of  tlie  garments  that  he  fainted.  It 
:q,pca-rs  that  the  deceased  was  a  clerk  m  a  chascery 
&i:ice  in  th:  rliy  l\:  .i  raio  -a  as  Wm.  N.  Kobinscu, 
■'1  I'l:     ii;r.  ;  ■  i"-         ■  '''V-    On  the  Sunday 

tii         .1   -  which  the  discovery 

was  m.xLc  lu.  v,  cut  out  at'Oui  iiali-paci  eight  m  the 
morning,  saying  he  v.  is  going  to  call  on  .1  uivi'i  l  ki  tha 
borcugli,  anil  should  be  homo  to  breakiait,  or  iaiUag 
thatb'uould  be  back  in  time  for  ctouer  athaU'-pa.~tone. 
He  ha.1,  before  tlii  beena  comi'ilaining  of  his  head, 
which  was  e-\'idcntly  very  much  a.ffected.  From  the 
time  he  went  out  upon  t'ae  morning  (,f  Tuesday,  he  wai 
never  again  seen  alive  by  his  friends,  ahd  the  oiily 
coiii  fusion  which  can  'be  arrived  at  is,  t'nat  he  had  s 
sudden  attack  of  mentat  agitation  which  caused  him 
to  commit  the  dreadful  deed. 

The  l^ds  Watson  and  Gill,  two  of  the  persons  in- 
jured in  the  late  fatal  accident  at  West  Hartlepool,  ar« 
dead. 
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LADY  DARVILXE; 

OE, 

LOST  IN  A  LAJ3YRINTH. 

AJf  OElCrSAL  COPTKIGHI  TALE. 
£}/  iha  ^ullu/r  of  "John  Gibson's  Will,"  "  Var'iey  Shrubsolc, 


CHAPTER  V. 
Lost  iu  the  Foe — The  Separation. — A  London  Hos- 
prrAL  iJiD  ITS  New  lNiiAj.'£. — Tue  Lost  One  Fikds 
A  Steaj<ge  Peoiecior. 

A  fog  So  dense  as  tliat  oveihaac;mg  the  Metropolis 
Lad  not  been  known  for  many  miserable  Novembers. 
It  was  thick,  pungent,  and  sulFocating.  It  made  the 
eyes  smart,  and  it  penetrated  to  the  lungs.  It  wrapped 
the  gaslights  in  a  yellbw  gloom,  and  hid  even  the  well- 
Jighted  shop  windows  from  passengers  more  than  a 
yard  or  two  distant. 

It  was  Cimmerian  darkness,  indeed,  relieved  for  a 
moment  only  by  the  dim  vapoury  flash  of  a  blazing 
torch,  borne  by  a  shouting  linkmau,  or  brandished  in 
snaky  convolutions  by  a  London  fiamin  who  saw  no- 
thing in  a  fog  but  new  food  for  mischief- 

Along  the  dismal  streets  the  omnibuses,  the  cabs, 
the  carta,  and  the  few  priv.iie  carriages,formedanoi3y 
procession — their  bewildered  drivers  ever  and  anon 
making  fruitless  enquiries  of  each  other,  or  with  mauy 
loud  anathemas  upon  the  fog,  the  horses,  the  vehicles, 
and  the  prospect  in  general,  giving  ^ip  all  attempts  to 
choose  the  road,  and  going  blindly  on  with  the  low 
tide  of  vehicles. 

There  were  not  many  pedestrians  abroad  that  night  ; 
but  those  who  were  could  only  make  sure  progress  by 
keeping  close  to  the  shops  and  the  walls,  and  feeling 
rather  than  looking  for  the  matiy  cross  roads  and  turn- 
ings. In  this  way  they  had  a  chance  of  threading  the 
black  maze  with  success,  and  reaching  their  destination 
af£er  a  weary  and  patient 'pilgrimage. 

It  was  while  this  thick,  suffocating  fog  was  at  its 
densest,  that  a  tall  spare  man,  of  melancholy  aspect 
and  with  a  striking  air  of  reduced  gentility  about  him, 
approached  London  Bridge  ivom  the  ^Middlesex  or  city 
side.  He  paused,  in  doubt,  on  the  iucliue  :  for  the  fog 
was  so  dense,  that  the  briilj:e,  the  lights,  the  river,  the 
tall  warehouses,  and  the  masts  of  the  shipping,  were 
all  wrapped  in  black  obscurity.  But  at  length,  grasp- 
ing tightly  the  hand  of  a  young  girl  who  accompanied 
^  him,  he  SoJlI,  "  It  must  be  right.  Come  aiong,  Cri-s^y ;" 
and  was  rewardeil  by  linding  that  he  could  run  his 
hand  along  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  and  so,  for  the 
width  of  the  river  at  least,  be  sure  of  his  way. 

"  This  is  London  Bridge  we're  on  now,  Crissy,"  he 
said-  "You've  often  heai'd  of  London  Bridge,  I  dare 
say.  '' 

Yes,  1  h-ive  heard  of  it,  "  returned  the  child.  "But 
Where's  the  water  ;" 

•'Down  there,  love— beneith  us.  Hark!  you  can 
just  hear  it  rushing  against  the  piers,  it  is  a  great, 
broai,  handsome  riyer  by  daylight,  with  a  forest  of 
sh  ps' masts  yonder,  and  a  whole  fleet  of  busy  little 
steamers  puffing  their  w.iy  up  ;iud  down  with  crowds 
of  passeugei-s.  I  shall  bring  you  here  some  day  to  see 
ihe  packets  starting  f'jr  Boidogne,  and  ilull,  and  Ham- 
burg, and^haif-a- dozen  other  places-  Now  that  I  have 
{->und  you,  Crissy,  we  shall  be  so  happy,  and  have  so 
rauch  to  see  and  to  do,  that  we  shall  scarcely  have  an 
hAur  to  spare  from  sunrise  to  sunset. " 

In  the  exuberance  of  his  delight,  he  pressed  the 
child  s  hand  so  tightly  that  she  endeavoured  to  ease 
his  grasp  upon  her  cielicate  knuckles  by  sundry  twist, 
ins-s  and  turnings  of  the  imprisoned  hand,  and  once, 
wlicn  he  pulled  her  more  closely  to  him,  as  a  rough- 
lo  /kiug  customer  seemed  inclined  to  run  them  down 
through  the  fog,  she  could  not  help  uttering  a  slight 
e^clamaiion  of  j->ain.  He  loosened  his  hold  in  a  mo- 
uieat.  and  stooping  down,  kissed  her  as  he  spoke  : 

"  Do  I  hurt  you,  Crissy.  I  am  afraid  I-did,  at  least 
j'lst  then.  But  this  is  such  a  terrible  night,  that  the 
u.Jie  idea  of  our  being  for  a  moment  separated,  makes 
me  tremble  !  Who  knows  whetber  we  should  ever  see 
enoh  other  again,  if  1  were  to  lose  you  in  this  fog  ! 
London  is  so  large  a  place,  and  there  are  so  many  peo- 
\]}ft  in  1^  that-  t.berp'^  no  t-ftllin;/  what  v/ould  become  of 
vbu.  Oh,  Criss-y,  if  I  were  to  be  pai'ted  fruiq  you  af- 
ter all  these  years  of  search  and  suffering,  I  think  I 
fchould  die  !" 

The  child  looked  up  in  his  face  wonderjngly,  fear- 
fully. She  saw  that  a  great  tear  rolled  down  his  cheek, 
and  .she  marvelled  at  it ;  for  though  he  was  her  father, 
she  had  not  for  many  years  Ciperionced  the  depth  of 


Tassing  through  the  Be  rough,  they  reached  the  end 
of  Nevnagton  Causeway,  where  the  father  made  an- 
other pause,  and  looked  suspiciously  upon  the  land  of 
doubt  before  them.  Into  the  wide  space  of  roadway 
several  thoroughfares  trended  ;  and  there  were  many 
vehicles  as  much  at  sea  about  the  navigation  as  a  ship 
with  a  poor  compass  in  the  fog-bauks  of  Newfound- 
land. 

"  Hold  my  hand  tightly,  Crissy.  Never  mind  if  I 
hurt  you  now,"  he  said.  "  When  we  have  crossed 
these  roads  we  shall  be  safe.  Do  you  see  that  dull 
light.  If  I  am  not  deceived, — that  must  be  the  Ele- 
phant and" Castle  Tavern." 

He  lef  c  the  pavement,  and  started  off.  In  a  moment 
the  light  he  looked  for  was  hidden  by  high  vehicles, 
and  he  clutched  his  daughter's  hand  more  firmly  as 
he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  pack  of  conveyan- 
ces, lie  would  have  turned  back,  but  it  w.is  too  late. 
'The  way  was  blocked  up  by  a  horse  that  was  bciug' 
jerked  tdther  and  thither  at  the  hands  of  an  impatient 
driver.  The  girl  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  fear.  The  noise, 
the  dai-kness,  the  unaccaistomed  danger  on  all  sidej, 
made  her  shiver  with  fright. 

"  Oh,  father  !"  she  cried,  "  take  me  away  from  this  !" 

A'loud  scream  came  from  her  lips  as  slie  spoke  ;  for 
ner  father's  grasp  suddenly  relaxed,  and  she  saw  .  the 
hot  breath  of  a  horse  tinging  the  fog  with  a  lighted 
cloud.  The  animal's  hoofs  were  between  her  and  her 
protector,  and  she  knew  nothing  more  till  she  found 
herself  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  London  fog. 

Whither  she  turned  or  ran  she  knew  not;  but  at 
length  she  escaped  the  pi-ess  of  vehicles,  and  then 
looked  round  frantically  for  her  father. 

She  called  him  by  name  ;  but  no  one  hee-led  her. 
Once  she  fancied  she  heard  him  cilling  Ci-issy  ! 
Crissy  !"  and  she  tried  to  re;ich  the  spot  fi-om  whence 
the  sound  seemed  to  proceed  ;  but  the  confusion  af- 
frighted her,  and  she  despairingly  soug'at  the  shelter  of 
the  pavement. 

She  was  right.  Her  father's  last  words  before  the 
Bwoou  that  <:ame  upon  him  were  "  Cris.?y  !  Crissy  !" 
and  his  next,  ."-ome  hours  afterwards  in  a  large  London 
hospital,  when  ho  r-eturned  to  consciousness,  were 
frantic  enqidrics  for  his  lo.st  daughter. 

"  Keep  yourself  quiet,  my  goo^l  man,"  said  a  kindly 
voice  in  his  e.ir.  "  You  must  not  worry  about  any  one 
now.    Try  and  sleep  again." 

Sleep  !  What  do  you  mean  '  Ho  -v  can  I  sleep 
without  knowing  whore  s7i(j  is  !  Is  she  in  this  house  ? 
Is  she  hurt  ?" 

'■'A  girl,  do  you  niean  ?"  said  the  nurse,  trying  to 
humour  him  and  at  tiie  same  time  impelled  by  a  httle 
femii'ine  curio-iity.    "  Is  she  your  d.aighter  ?" 

■'  Yes,  my  only  child,  who  has  but  just  been  restored 
to  me  after  many  years  of  absence.  I  w.'js  taking  her 
home.  She  escaped  me  somehow  in  the  fog.  Is  she 
here  ?" 

"  Well,"  replied  the  woman,  "  She's  in  good  h  mds, 
I  dare  say.  But  you  must  not  distm-b  youreelt'  about 
her." 

After  tills  the  nurse  forced  several  drops  of  opiate 
down  his  throat.  When  he  had  gasped  for  breath  for 
a  time,  she  gave  him  the  rest  of  the  draught,  and  he 
fell  back  feebly  mu'lcriug,  "  Crissy — Crissy,"  till  he 
slept  again. 

Be  wa3  a  p.ale  and  cadaverous  man,  with  sitnken 
eyes  and  deep  lines  as  of  sorro  v  furrowing  his  face. 
Although  he  Wiis  scarcely  foi-ty  years  of  age,  his  hair 
was  thin  and  i  avtly  grey  ;  but  he  had  a  lofty  broad 
forehe-ad  and  his  features  were  hnely  cut  and  with  an 
air  of  birth  and  breeding  that  relieved  the  hai-shness 
of  their  thin,  pinched  aspect.  He  looked  like  the 
wreck  of  a  gentlein.ia  — one  who  had  seen  tho.se  "bet- 
ter days,  "  to  v.'hich,  alas  1  so  many  have  to  look  with 
regret. 

When  the  night  surgeon  came  round  and  looked 
at  the  patient,  the  nurse  took  the  opportunity  to  a.sk  - 
him  a  question  or  two. 

"He  seems  very  much  concerned  about  his  daughter, 
sir,"  she  said,  "He  woke  abo;it  an  hour  ago,  and  asked 
for  her  so  anxiously  that  I  was  obliged  to  quieten  him. 
Is  she  here  ?  ' 

"No,  I  think  not,"  was  the  reply,  "  there  has  been  no 
accident  but  this  brought  in  as  yot." 

'•  Then  I  suppose  the  p„or  child  lost  her  father  in  tU 
to£?.    She  was  with  him  when  hr:  wis  run  over." 

••  -An,  i  suppose  so,  ■  said  tlie  surgeon,  auJ  lie  con 
tinned  his  rounds  without  further  remark.  He  had  nc 
time  for  sentiment. 

For  several  hours  the  patient  slept — slept  till  the 
dense  fog  had  been  carried  away  by  a  keen  north  wind, 
and  the  feeb'-e  light  of  an  early  November  morning  be- 
gan to  peep  in  through  the  long  hospital  windows, 
i  Tlipo  .-.s  the  ward  was  araduallv  nenetrai-ftd  by  tha 
!  dismal   raxs,  and  the  deep  bell  --of  St.  I'aul's  struck 


eight,  the  sleeper  shifted  uneasily  and  opened  his  eyes 
again. 

"  My  child,  my  darling  Crissy,"  he  said.  "Where  is 
she,  I  must  get  up  and  seek  her." 

"No,  no,"  said  the  ntrrse,  laying  her  band  gently 
upon  him,  "  You  could  not  get  up  if  you  v/ould.  You 
must  rest  quiet  and  wait.  When  you  are  well  enough 
to  .se--=  your  daughter,  I  dare  say  she  will  corne  here. ' 
"  You  have  seen  her  then,"  he  aiiked  anxiously. 
"  Well,  I  have  not  seen  her,  but  I  may  perhaps,  and 
when  1  do  I  will  bring  her  to  you." 

I'he  unhappy  man  buiied  his  face  in  his  fallow,  and 
cried  hysterically. 

"  She  has  no  friends  in  London,  no  one  to  piolecl 
her,  no  one  to  take  her  home." 

"  But  .she  will  go  home,  I  suppose,"  said  the  nurse, 
in  reply  to  Hie  patient's  hysterical  wailings.  "  Bow 
old  is  she." 

"Twelve,  only  twelve,  .she  does  not  even  know  where 
to  find  her  home.  Itwas  only  yesterday  that  I  brought 

her  fi-om  the  country,  from  

He  paused  here  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
''  From  v.Lere  ■"  H.-ked  the  nur^e. 
He  turned  strangely  towards  her,   and  looking  the 
woman  fei.mestlyin  the  fa-;e,  he  ssld — 
'Am  1  aymg,  or  am  l  useiy  lo  aie  ;  • 
*•■  Die,  certainly  not,"  returned  the  nurse,  "Thit 
!f.-you  will  keep  calm  and  qiuet,  and  not  distress  your- 
Bslf  about  your  troubles." 

He  turned  back  oa  his  pillow  with  a  great  sigh  oi 
relief. 

"  Then  I  need  not  t^ll  you  where  I  brought  my  child 
from,  or  why  x  brought  her,"  he  said. 

'  Oh,  very  well,"  replied  the  nurse,  a  httle  piqurd, 
"I  snpDO-SO  there's  something  mysterious  about  the  lit 
tie  lady,  .and  I'm  sure  Tm  not  curious.  ' 

She  was  just  about  to  dei>art  when  he  turned  to  h/ir 
sgain. 

"What  do  lost  chiWren  do  in  lx>ndon?"  he  aske.l, 
"rthere  do  they  go  io." 

"Well,"  replied  the  woman,  slowly,  "There  are  two 
places — public  places  — forthem,  the  pohoe-station  flr>>t, 
the  workhouse  afterwards." 

"The  workhouse,"  he  exclaimed,  starting  up,  "an>l 
Bhe  would  be  safe  there  ?     She  would  not  be  given 

He  Slid  all  this  with  such  intense  energy,  and  w.t.i 
Bach  a  terrible  expression  in  his  sunken  eyes,  that  the 
au;-se  repented  her  indiscreet  question. 

'  Oh,  no."  she  repued,  "'.she  will  be  taken  one  ot 
there,  until  you  are  well  enough  to  fetch  her  away,  no 
doubt ;  but  you  must  be  calm  and  control  your.seif  ; 
children  aie  not  often  claimed  '  by  anybody  but  their 
parents,  and  not  easily  lost  in  London." 

"No,  not  lost — not  iost,"  he  replied,  "'ba';  if  she  were 
found  and  hidden  from  me  as  she  has  beeK,  I  would 
rather  that  she  should  die — die  in  the  streets!  Oh. 
my  child,  my  darling  child  !    Nurse,  I  shall  go  mad  i! 
I  stay  here  and  do  not  see  her." 

He  madeanotherineftectual struggle  to  rise,  andt^ea 
Bunk  back  on  his  pillow  with  the  hot  tears  coursi-n? 
riown  his  cheeks.    He  w.as  helpless  to  rescue  from  the 
!;re;it  labyrinth  thai  young  girl  for  whom  his  jiw"' 
ached  so  bitterly  with  its  deep  parental  yearning. 
«•••••• 

When  Crissy  tore  herself  from  her  father's  grasp, 
ularmed  lest  one  or  both  of  them  should  be  crushed  by 
the  horse's  hoofs,  or  by  the  high  wheels  of  the  haasom 
cab,  she  had  no  idea  that  the  horror  she  dreaded  had 
rculy  taken  pbce.  When  she  heard  the  voice  crying 
"  Crissy  !  Ciissy  !"  she  thought  her  father  was  seeking 
lor  her,  and  she  did  not  rehnquish  t'nis  notion  evca 
tvhen  she  found  herself  safe  on  the  pavement-  the  veu 
lured  to  take  the  road  again  after  a  time,  in  the  direc 
lion  she  thought  she  had  parted  from  him  ;  but-  Sii£ 
6oon  repented  of  her  rash  attempt,  as  the  shafts  ot  a 
'  tart  made  t'neir  appearance  directly  in  her  path,  and  a 
fctc.^ming  horse  all  but  touched  her  shoulder. 

It  was  growing  late-  The  few  shops  that  had  hither- 
to been  open,  were  closing  their  shutters,  and  thi  f-  >■ 
had  imdisputed  sway  in  the  gloomy  thorougiifarcs 
Now  and  then  something  loomed  suddenly  out  of  it. 
tnd  seemed  to  bear  down  upon  her.  to  disappear  as  sud 
aenly  a  y.ai-d  or  two  distant.  Presently  the  screet-s  g.ev 
more  and  more  silent,  and  Crissy  crept  to  the  slieli-c! 
of  a  laniD  £;>v  Ua-ht  .^rid  comna-nv's  a,ikfi 

-tsencatn  the  shelter  of  this  iTioudiy  lamp  Bhe  sto  >  ' 
tor  a  long  time,  looking  wildly  out  into  thfi  dark:;  ■  • 
and  shaping  horrible  images  in  the  black  void. 
had  not  the  heart  to  follow  any  one  now,  iad  in  >h 
desp;iir,  she  at;  length  sat  down  by  the  lai  p-p^-ist  i  . 
kep.t  her  tearful  eyes  f.xed  upon  the  light  a  bove.  il.'w 
long  would  it  last  t  she  thought.  Would  it  b£  put  out. 
sr  CO  out.  and  leave  her  in  darkness  t    Had  ii,  bseu  ao 
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spirmg  candle  sue  coaia  not  tave  sUrei  at  it  witn 
tire  terrible  anxiety. 

As  she  looked  up  at  the  light  thus,  she  heard  a  slow 
lavy  tramp  gradually  becoming  more  distinct.  She 
/"ouched  by  the  lamp-post,  aad  listened  with  a  beat- 
ing heart.    When,  the  footsteps  were  within  a  yard  or 
50  of  her  she  looked  round,  aad  was  conscious  of  a 
m-ach  stroager  light  than  that  of  the  lamp  above.  It 
Dlinded  her  to  everything  but  the  strong  glare  of  its 
n  vs,  and  she  shrunk  closer  to  the  lamp  post  in  sheer 
terror,  covering  her  face  again  and  crying  with  re- 
newed vigour,  the  then  felt  a  hand  upon  her  shoulder, 
and  she  heard  a  gruif  voice  addressing  her. 
'•  Well,  child,  what  do  you  do  here  V 
She  looked  up.    The  speaker  was  that  terrible  being 
to  her  a  policeman. 

She  could  not  reply.  She  only  shrunk  closer  and 
closer  to  the  cold  wetlamp  post,  as  though  that  -.vould 
protect  her. 

'■  Come,  can't  you  speak  ?"  said  the  constable,  sliak- 
Tig  her  a  little.  « Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  do 
here  on  such  a  nightr  V  - 

"I'm  waiting  to  find  my  father.    I  missed  him  in 
the  fog.    Is  this  near  the  Elephant  and  Castle  V 

"Well,  the  Elephant  is  not  very  far  off  ;  but  what 
do  you  want  there  V ' 

""l  hear4  my  father  say  that  he  lived  near  it.  Per- 
hap.'i  he's  waiting  there  for  me." 

"'  Oh,"  replied  the  policeman,  "  If  you  think  that,  yo-u 
had  better  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the  Elephant, 
aud  be  quick  about  it.  You  can  v/alk  with  me  part  of 
the  way,  if  you  like." 

The  policeman  looked  very  hard  at  her,  and  he  could 
Dot  help  noticing  that  she  was  well,  and  even  expen- 
sively dressed. 

What  is  your  name  ?"  he  asked,  whsn  he  had  taken 
iu  the.  details  of  her  personal  appearance. 

"  Crissy  Eayntun,"  she  replied. 

"Crissy  Bayntun,"  repeated  the  constible.  "That's 
»  curious  nani©.  And  you've  no  friends  in  London  ba; 
your  father  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of.    I  never  heard  of  any." 

'•Hum,"  said  the  policema.n,  thoughtfully.  ''Then 
I'm  afraid  t'aat  your  chance  of  finding  your  way  home 
to-night  is  a  very  small  one.  However,  that's  the 
Elephant  and  Castle,  where  the  dim  light  is.  Keep 
close  along  by  these  shop  windows,  and  if  you  don't 
find  your  father,  come  b.ick  here.  I  shall  pass  this 
corner  again  in  exactly  haif-au  hour.  You  11  know  it 
by  the  pjbt."  , 

He  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  a  stone  -post  at  the  kerb  ; 
and  Cris3j%  thinking  him,  pursued  her  way  towards  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  Tavern.  She  went  along^almo.st 
she-jriully  ;  for  she  fully  expected  to  find  her  father 
there,  anxiously  awaiting  hoi'.  Great  was  her  terror 
Ihs'n,  when,  after  walking  about  the  place  for  some 
time,  and  peering  again  timidly  into  the  tavern,  she 
c;ime  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had  indeed  lost  her 
only  protector.  - 

While  she  was  standing  in  doubt,  and  weeping  bit- 
terly again,  the  tall  and  sturdy  figure  of  a  woman 
li.omed  out  of  the  fog  and  bore  down  upon  her.  The 
woman  paused,  bent  down,  and  looked  into  Cri.ssy's 
tc-.ir-marked  face — at  her  dress,  her  mantle,  her  bonnet, 
Ler  boots — at  every  outward  sign  by  which  .-he  inight 
understand  the  lost^one.  Then  this  hu^,e  woman  took 
C  rissy  by  t'nearm,  and  spcaliiug  kindly,  said, 

'•  Why,  what  are  you  doing  here,  c:jild  ?  Do  you 
know  it  s  past  twelve  o'clock,  aad  lime  for  girls  lil^e 
y.-iu  to  be  in  bed  ?    Why  don't  you  spsak  ?" 

Crissy  was  struggling  to  free  herself  fi'om  the  huge 
woman's  grasp ;  but  it  was  useless.     The  hand  that' 
held  her  was  too  powerful  to  be  shaken  oft'. 

"'  I  am  looking  for  my  father,"  she  said.  "  Pray  let 
mf  go.'' 

"  Looking  for  your  f  ither  !  Well,  you  may  look  foi 
1  long  time  to-night.  How  long  have  you  missed 
him  ? ' 

"  l\early  two  hours  ago." 

"  And  why  don't  you  go  home  instead  of  standing 
hare'r' 

"  Because  I  don't  know  where  my  home  i.=." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !"  replied  the  woman,' thoughtfully,  n 
r.ew  light  coming  to  her  large,  bold  eye.  "  And  of 
e  lurse  you  would  like  a  homJ  of  some  sort  till  you  do 
ar^rl  vcmr  father — eb  i'' 

-  INO ;  1  snail  stay  lieretill  daylight.  He  will  be  sure 
to  come  then.    He  lives  near  here." 

"  And  how  long."  a^ked  the  woman,  "  do  you  thinl; 
it  will  be  till  daybreak  ?  Seven  or  eight  hours  !  A 
fn  etty  lime  for  a  child  like  you  to  stand  outside  a  shut 
.  up  public  house  !  Wliy,  you'll  be  kidnapped,  or  taken 
t  p  by  the  police  !  Who  knows  what  will  happen  to  you 
if  you  stay  here  !  Yoa  don't  know  much  of  London, 
I  ehotild  tliiuk*." 

Kot.binj?  at  all."  sobbed  CrissT. 


"  Ana  yet  you  say  your  latner  lives  m  ttus  neign.  i 
bourhood  !  Bow  can  that  be,  if  you  live  with  bun.  ' 
Upon  my  word,  young  lady,  I  begin  to  think  j'ou  tell 
a  very  curious  story.  However,  if  you  wait  here,  you'll  i 
repent  it.  Vs'hat  would  you  say  to  me  if  i  vv'era  to 
take  you  where  you  might  have  a  chance  of  fiSidinj  ' 
your  father  sooner  than  by  waiting  outside  a  public-  i 
'house  !"  V 

"Oh,  I  s'nould  thank  you  so  much  ! — I  should  in- 
deed 1"  re}>Iied  the  innocout  Crissy,  looking  her  grati-  ' 
tude  in  advance 

"  Very  well,  then"  said  the  woman.  |' Come  alon;  ; 
with  me."   

CHAPTER  VI 
Ths  ■^'eetched  House  is  "The  E*ields." 

The  morning  after  Crissy  Bayntun's  adventures  in  i 
ihe  fog,  she  awoke  from  a  terrible  dream  to  find  her  . 
self  in  a  strange  dull  room,  hghted  by  one  window,  and 
Having  an  air  of  sordid  poverty  and  uncleanlin."-;s.  The 
ied  she  was  on  was  a  mere  thing  of  shreds  and  patche.?, 
and  the  bedstead  v.-as  a  mere  truckle  machine  that 
Sreaked  and  groaned  with  every  movement.  Tlvno 
was  a  poor  little  washstaud  with  the  paint  worn  o!T  the 
^laia  deal  woodwork,  and  on  this  was  a  b-.i^in  with  tUe  j 
greater  part  of  one  side  chipped  away,  and  a  jug  with  ; 
a  broken  brown  stump  for  a  handle.  j 
At  all  these  things,  Crissy  stared  as  sh^sat  up  in  ; 
bed  and  reviewed  her  strange  ^^osition.  She  recollected  | 
that,  tired,  sleepy,  and  worn  out  as  she  was,  she  had 
been  brought  to  this  room  by  the  big,  bold-looking  j 
cvoman  who  had  accosted  her  at  the  Elephant  aad  Cas- ,  j 
tie,  and  that  she  had  thrown  herself  upon  the  bed  in 
\itter  misery  and  wearine.ss.  ; 

'•  I  will  get  up,"  thought  Cri.ssy,  "and  run  off  to  the  . 
Elephant  and  Castle,  v.  here  I  shall  bs  sure  to  tiad  my  ; 
father."  I 
She  stspped  from  the  bed,  and  thru  looked  about  i 
her  in  aliright.  There  was  not  a  ve.=!ti^e  of  anything  i 
like  clothe.T  in  the  room.  Her  bonnet,  her  mantlei,  lier  | 
dress,  her  boots — all  had  gone,  and  she  hastilj' iir':>ji  d  i 
into  bed  again,  and  vtcpt  in  her  fright  and  appr  -' -  i  -  j 
EioQ.  i 
The  house  saemed  silent  enough.  She  listened,  but  '. 
she  could  hear  nothing.  She  left  the  bed  again;- and  j 
went  to  the  window.  : 

Phe  paused  for  a  moment  in  doubt  before  she  pulled 
aside  the  blind,  and  when  she  took   canr.age  and 
sliifted  the  grimy  piece  of  brown  rag  that  helped  ths 
dirty  v.'indov.'s  to  make  the  room  obscure,  s'nc  saw,  by 
dint  of  rubbing  the  dusty  deposits  from  tiie  glass,  an^j 
open  space  ef  ground,  the  receptacle,  as  it  appeared,  I 
for  the  refuse  andjinconsidered  trifles  of  a  poor  wretched 
-ijeighbourhood.    It  v.'a3  marked  by  low  hills  of  oyster-  j 
shells  and  shallow  v,ille\-s  of  mud.    There  was  a  loft^  | 
dust-heap  at  one  extremity,  and  a  ruined,  broke6-rlo«  t  i 
vehicle  of  the  stage  coach  order  at  another.    Therf  I 
were  two  or  three  miserable  fowls  pecking  at  the  filt'a  I 
and  a  pig  wallowing  to  his  middle  in  a  slough  of  ranii  ! 
and  rotting  vegetable  deposits.  The  boundaries  of  thf  | 
place  were  formed  by  houses  of  the  gloomiest  and  most  i 
poverty-stricken  character,  many  of  them  windowlei." 
ot'ners  with  broken  v.indows  supplemented  bybunche; 
of  rags,  and  some  wit'u  apologies  for  glazing  in  the  shape 
oi  paper  panes  in  various  degrees  of  opaqueness.  i 
"Oh,  how  wretched!  how  dirty  !"  thought  Crissy,  ; 
as  she  let  go  the  miserable  blind,  nnd  walked  from  the 
Vv'indow.    "'  Vrhat  kind  of  place  vi  this,  1  wonder  ;"  ' 
Again  her  mind  revolted  to  the  missing  c'othes,  and 
she  returned  to  the  shelter  of  the  bed  in  sheer  despair 
l-'re.sently  she  heard  the  turning  of  a  key  in  t'lie  lock 
of  the  door  ;  and  in  another  moment  she  .?aw,  ht.ind 
iug  by  the -bedside,  the  bold- looking,  burly  woman 
who  had  volunteered  to  protect  her.     The  v.omac 
looked  quite  difl'erent  nnv/,  however.  Shorn  of  her  out-  ! 
door  plumage  she  w.as  merely  a  large,  vulsar-lookiug 
slattern,  with  great  coarse  hand?,  a  bloated  face,  aud  a 
igure  that  wa.s  worse  than  unsyinmetrical.    Her  hair. 
;oo,  was » loose  and  tumbled  about  her  head  ;  and 
Oris.sy  thought  she  had  never  seen  so  horrible  a  crea 
ture  in  her  life. 
"Well,  Missy,"  she  said,  "how  h.ive  you  slept  ;" 
''Oh,  very  well,  thank  you,"  replied  the  girl,  trying 
to  be  civil.    "  But  may  I  go  now  ?" 

"Go  !"  exclaimed  the  voaian,  in  apparent  surprise 
*'  Wliv  rl»»,von  want  tn  Ir'.iv.?  ii.-  itt  -^n :  It  >!  h  ii  rv  '  ' 
••  1  w.mt  to  go  and  finrl  my  fattier,"  was  tlie  reply. 
"A  pretty  idea  !"  said  the  woman.  "Find  your 
father  !  Why,  your  father  m.ay  be  dead, — he  wa.s  run 
over,  I  dare  say,  and  killed  last  night.  Yoi!  won't  find 
him  again  in  a  hurry,  my  little  woman  ;  and  you  mu.st 
be  content  to  stay  here  till  I  find  him  for  you — that  is, 
if  hejia  to  be  found." 


uii,  no,  no  ;  '  criea  (JMsy,  sobOing.  "  Liet  me  go 
I  shall  find  him — I  know  I  shall.  V'^here  are  my 
clothes  V 

"Not  so  fast,  my  lady,"  replied  the  fanrly  female. 
"  I  will  bring  you  some  clothes  presently,  and  you 
shall  get  up  and  have  breakfast  with  me.  But  your 
o'.vn  clothes,  you  see,  I  have  put  byfor  Sundays.  They 
are  too  good  to  wear  always." 

"Butlahvaj's  did  wear  them,"  said  Crissy,  inno- 
cently. 

"  Ay,  ay,— very  likely.  That  was  when  you  were 
well  oil,  I  dare  say.  But  you  are  poor  now,  and  v.-e 
must  not  be  extravagant.  Wait  quietly  in  bed  like  a 
good  girl  till  I  come  back  to  you." 

Cris.sy  was  helpless  to  disobey,  so  she  shrunk  back 
to  the  shelter  of  the  vvretched  patchwork  coverlet  again, 
aud  with  her  heart  almost  breaking,  sobbed  away  the 
time  till  the  woman  returned. 

'•'  There. "  said  the  burly  female,  when  she  waa 
ag.'in  by  the  bed  side,  and  had  deposited  on  the  patch- 
work quilt  a  loose  bundle  of  what  Crissy  took  to  be 
old  c.eloivi-ed  rag.s,  "There!  Those  things  will  ju^t 
about,  lit  you.  They  belonged  to  a  girl — about  youi 
age.  that  ciied  here  List  week.  Try  them  on.  Come!'' 

Cris.sy  instinctive'y  shrunk  fr.'-in  the  bundle  of 
rags,  dreadful  enough  as  they  were  in  themselves,  and 
iiioro  dreadful  by  reason  of  the  association  with  which 
the  woman  had  just  connected  them.  She  thoug'ct  of 
tiie  dead  girl  who  had  v/orn  those  indistinguishable 
g.armeuts,  aud  she  could  not  make  up  her  mmd  to 
look  at  them  fullyj  m'uch  less  to  take  any  one  of  thera 
ill  her  hand. 

"  Oh,  I  cannot,  I  know  I  cannot,  put  such  things  as 
tho.-o  on !"  she  cried.  "  Do  pray  let  me  wear  my  own 
clctiiP.s.    I  shall  not  spell  them — I  shall  not  indeed  '.' 

'•Qli,  indeed,  that'.,  it.  i.:-  it  >"  exclaimed  t'lie  woman. 
'■Yen  are  i-roud,  are  you!  Ve.-y  well.  Vv'e  must 
break  your  piide.  Missy.  I  will  leave  those  clothe: 
there,  and  you  shall  go  as  you  are  till  you  put  their 
on.  Whim  you  want  your  breakfast,  psrhsps  you  will 
let  me  knov,-.  But  you  will  not  have  it  till  you  <lits: 
yourself,  aud  in  tho.;e  things.  " 

She  pointed  to  the  loose  bundle  of  rags  as  she  turnec 
away,  and  then  Crissy  heard  the  door  shu'c,  and  ihc 
key  turn  in  the  lock. 

it  was  nearly  an  hour  before  the  unhappy  girl  veil- 
cured  (o  l-.iolc  at  the  loose  'oundle  thrown  on  the  bed 
be-i'leher;  ;.-.id  wlien  she  did  look,  she  shuddered 
a.gain  at  tli?  thought  of  wearing  such  wretched  rags. 

'' 1  cannot  p-at  thf-m  oif,"  she  said  to  herself.  "I 
"must  lit  heie  till  they  give  me  m.y  own." 

She  lent  this  resolution  for  another  hour,  at  the 
espiratiou  of  which  the  door  age.in  opened,  ami  the 
bully  woman  reappesrcd.  She  hjoked  at  the  bundle, 
and  then  turned  lier  eyes  angrily  upon  Crissy.  One 
hand,  too,  she  kept  suspiciously  behind  her  broad  back. 

"  I  guessed  as  much  !"  she  exclaimed,  still  keeping 
her  hand  behind  h.er.  ''  Now  did  you  ever  see  such  a 
thing  when  you  were  at  home  as  a  rod  V 

"Never  !"  replied  Crissy,  in  a  terrified  whisper. 
"'•'  .And  never  felt  such  a  thing  without  seeing  it 

"No." 

The  V  Oman's  hand  came  with  a  rapid  swing  from 
bobind  her  back,  aud  Crissy  uttered  a  laiut  miserable 
cry  rii  -pain. 

'•Then  you  have  seen  it,  and  felt  it  too,  now,"  said 
the  fury.  "And,  ijnless  you  wane  to  try  it  again 
vou  w-ill  dress  yourself  in  those  clothes,  and  tumble  uo 
Quick!" 

The  rod  was  raised  again,  and  poor  Crissy  only 
avoided  it  by  a  dexterous  movement  tnat  landed  her 
on  the  Soer  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed. 

'■  O'n.  d  n't  beat  me — don't  beat  me,  ma'am  I"  she 
cried.  I  will  put  them  on  ;  I  will,  indeed,  if  you  wii: 
go  away.  " 

'■  Ch,  f  am  to  go  away,  am  I?  You  don't  like  re 
dre.ss  before  strangers,  I  suppose.  Very  well  ;  ,a 
shall  be  humoured.  But  I  shall  be  stronger  iu  -...<■■ 
n-m  when  I  come  again,  and  I  shall  bring  this  will, 
cue. " 

Vi-'hen  Grjssy  was  left  to  herself,  she  walked  to  1he 
other  sidw  of  the  bed,  and  reluctantly  drev/ the  ioav 
bundle  tow.irds  her.  Its  outer  nc aterial  was  an  old  ch^"-:, 
ipron,  the  strings  of  which  secured  the  contents.  T.  r  ' 
ti  emblina  timid  finaers  she  untied  these  strinir-s  i , 
tlie  (.Mraii  .'-.eri  B  waiaiue-e  v,  :.,ea.     U  tbelaj., 

tare  oi  the  room  was  filthy  and  wretched,  fliese  t 
nigs  of  apparel   were  te:^  times  more    so.  Ti. 
looked  like  i-be -tattered  g.'>rments  of  a  street  be--,- .  ^ , 
ind  -'hey  were  so  tross  to  the  touch  that  C;-i:^<  '. 
fingers  hastily  d-.opped  them  aa  though  they  wi-:  .-  - 
lution.    But  what  was  she  to  do  ?    She  could  n-  - 
there,  at  the  mercy  of  that  terrible  woman,    i  c.  i 
if  she  put  those  clothes  on,  sh-^  might  reach  tiie  stu-,.-r. 
led  m^ko  her  escane.    She  took  ud  the  racs  ona  1'.^ 
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one,  ana  Hung  uitm  upon  Jjer  tili  slie  ijiiooiL  m  tuuu 
hideous  embraots.  Thf  n  the  leant  agaiii&t  the  bed- 
stead and  Vr'a-itcd  in  uiiatiabie  wonder  lor  tlie  u\i^t 
scene. 

tlaisgaig  againai  the  wall,  there  was  soracthing  in  i 
brown  frame  that  had  the  appearance  of  a  looking^glaso, 
only  that  the  silver  had  fallsn  from  *!ie  plate,  and  left 
great  epaoes  where  the  wood  backing  was  percep- 
tible. Even  in  th*  midst  of  hc-r  sorrow,  Crissy  could 
not  help  reaching  down  this  glass  to  try  and  see  hosv 
she  looked  in  the  rags  that  hung  so  lousaly  upon  her. 

A  scream  almost  burst  from  her  lips  as  she  saw  tho 
terrible  transformation  eli'ected  by  them.  She  loolied 
./ike  a  beggar — a  ragged  little  beggar.  Was  she  really 
Crissy  Bayntun  ?  Never  till  then  could  she  have 
imagined  so  terrible  a  change. 

"  I  can  never  no  out  of  the  house  in  these — I  am 
sure  I  never  can,"  she  soboed.  "  Ob,  how  ashamed  1 
should  be.  Everybody  would  stare  at  me  so.  1  worideT 
if  she  will  give  me  my  own  clothes  on  Sunday.  She 
said  they  were  lor  Sunday.  Perhaps  she  will.  I  must 
wait  till  then.  ' 

She  was  about  to  hang  the  glass  up  again,  when  thd 
key  turning  in  the  dour  atai-tled  her  so  that  the  dilapi- 
dated mii-ror  fell  irom  her  hand,  and  n  crash  ensued,' 
at  the  sound  of  which  Crissy  wa,-,  all  but  overcome  by 
faintness.  The  burly  woman  was  at  her  ti  le,  iookin;^ 
at  the  fallen,  cracked  glass,  and  apparently  m-jdi tru  ing. 

"VaiD,"she  muttered  to  her:seif.  "That  will  do- 
all  the  b«ttei-."    Then  she  spoke  aloud. 

And  pray,"  she  said,  "  now  that  you  have  dons  thi* 
mischifif,  what  do  you  think  of  yourself  in  your  new 
clothes  V 

There  was  a  touch  of  cool  irony  in  the  words  "  now 
eloches"  at  which  the  woman  herself  could  not  hclii 
emiiiijg. 

"  Oh,  you're  sulky,  are  you,  a'.id  won't  answer. 
Nevermind;  take  my  word  lor  it,  they  ht  you  c.;.iii- 
tiilly — a  littls  too  la.ge,  perhaps,  but  that.  v/iU  ulli, ,v 
for  growing.  You  can  hold  the  frock  up  out  of  thj 
mud,  you  know,  tili  you  get  taller." 

'■■  Eu±,"  said  Cri.ssy,  timidly,  "  I  am  not  always  to 
wear  these — am  I '!  Shall  I  wear  my  own  on  Sunday  '! 
You  said  so." 

"Did  1 5"  Well,  perhap.':  you  may.  We  shall  see, 
Ko'.v  come  dov.m  to  breakfast.*' 

^  ritsy  v.'cab  do  >-  n,  and  she  was  surprised  to  find  a 
room  iffthat  house  that  seemed  at  least  decent.  It 
was  her  awkward  protector's  sitting  room,  parlour,  and 
kitchen,  and  it  was  plainly  funkr.hed  with  cirticlos  iLai/ 
were  whole,  and  of  wiiich  the  dirt  wa.:i  not  e.4acily  ou 
the  surface. 

Thejre  was  something,  h_oy.'over,  in  that  room,  at 
which  Crissy  sta;ed  wilu  ailViglit.  It  was  a  deformed 
child — a  girl  of  such  siiigul^-r  liideousness  as  to  be  a 
libel  upon  humanity.  She'  was  short,  square  built,  and 
with  a  head  so  cisproportiynaoe  to  her  body  as  to  make 
it  the  feature  upon  which  the  eye  seemed  bounci  to 
rest,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  the  distoried,  unshapely 
form  beneath.  She  stared  at  CriSscy  as  she  entered, 
from  her  two  soulless  but  sharp  orbs,  and  then  burst 
out  into  a  hideous,  mocking  laugh  as  siie  limped  to- 
wards her  for  a  closer  inspection. 

•'Oh  pray,"  saidOrkssy,  drawiugback  in  alarm,  '•  don't 
iouch  me  i" 

'■  Sit  dowa,  or  go  away,  now,"  said  the  burly 
woman,  "  But  as  to  you,  young  lady,  j'ou  nced'nt  be  oo 
proud  in  your  new  clothes  that  you  can't  be  looked  at  ! 
You'll  Lave  to  sleep  with  Kan  while  your're  here  ;  and 
you  must  agi't-e." 

"}f  you  please,"  she  said  innocently,  "I  would  ra 
thcr  sloop  where  I  did  last  night.  1  always  slept  alone 
ac  home." 

"Ot,  no  doubt,"  replied  the  woman,  "But  as  you 
5<m't  happen  to  be  at  home  just  now,  you'll  ba-ve  tJ 
change  some  of  your-  habits,  as  you  have  your  clothes. 
1  make  money  of  that  room  you  slept  iu,  Mi.ssy.  I  let 
lodgings.  Only  as  it  happiiiicd  to  be  v  icaut  la^t  night 
[  i«it  vou  in  it." 

"  ITou'lI  use  earlier  than  this,  my  little  woman,  ir. 
future,"  siiid  the  mistres?,  '•  I've  kept  your'breai;fasl 
tor  you  Otis  morning ;  but  another  time  you'll  t:\ke  it 
ivlieu  v;e  do,  or  go  v.ithout.    Come,  eat !" 

"* cannot  eat  anything,  thank  you,"  said.  Cris.=iy. 
.ookmg  askance  at  the  thick  coarse  bread  wiCu  its  im' 
perfect  him  of  butter. 

•'Very  well,"  replied  the  woman.  '-Then  we'll  put 
itaw.iy.  You'll  be  asking  for  it  predeutiy,  I'll  be 
l-)>'imd.  That's  the  thauksoue  gets  for  bein->-  consider- 
ate, and  keeping  brealuast  waiting  for  you.  °  Can  you 
drink  V' 


"  Yea,  1  tlnuk  1  can,"  said  Crisay,  and  she  put  her 
lips  to  the  weak  infusion  that  hadLesn  poured  iato  the 
cup  for  her. 

"Come,  quick  !^ — drinking  don't  take  long,"  s-^id  the 
mistress,  as  she  saw  Crissy  hesitate.  "  I'm  going  out, 
and  I  want  to  see  this  over.  I  shall  leave  Kaii  to  tvike 
care  of  you  till .'.  come  back,  and  as  I  don't  like  you  to 
be  idle,  I  shall  find  yoii  somothiBg  to  do.  You  caa 
Ecv/.  1,  Guppo.se, 

Crissy  a.-aei;ted. 

"  Very  well,  tlien  Cniah  thi3,"  and  she  flung  across 
the  taole  a  piece  of  unfinished  needlework." 

"  If  you  can  sew  well,"  she  continued,  "  you'll  be 
u'it  fu  to  me,  and  you  wont  have  to  drudi'e  much. 
N.,n  !" 

This  w  s  said  loudly,  and  it  ■wt^s.  answered  by  the 
deformed  girl's  appearance. 

"Take  care  oihcrf  said  the  woman,  poiiifing  to 
Crias}'.  "And  mind,  don't  loose  sij^Ut  of  her,  for  lea;- 
she  might  l.e  lost  cg^da.  If  she  tries  to  leave  the  house, 
i.sk  Mr.  Giimshaw  next  door  to  go  after  her  with  his 
dogs.    He'U  soon  find  her." 

The  deforaicd  girl  grinned  ixud  Crissy  was  left  in 
her  terribie  custody.  , 

■^.Vhtn  Crissy  Eayutua  found  herself  left  to  tho  car.;, 
or  ratuer  in  the  charge,  of  the  deformed  Nan,  her  fuot 
iinpuLe  v,-::s  to  look  for  some  iiitaas  of  escape.  She 
ui'Cerved  the  door  iiarrowly,  and  sL-e  c  ^st  an  anxious 
glance  at  the  window  ;  for  thsuca  her  deformed  j  .iicr 
w-is  not  hkuly  to  anticipate  hor  departure.  But  the.i 
i.gaiu  she  thought  of  the  wretched  rags  that  covered 
her,  and  of  Mr.  Gi-imshaw  and  bis  dog  ;  and  she  gave 
up  tho  idea  ol  escape,  for  that  icornhig  at  least.  She 
kii'-j  <.:•':■■  a  iu  a  corner,  far  away  from  tho  terrible  Nan, 
avi.;  I  i:p  the   u.'idnished  usediework,  began  to 

LLxicn  i,.,  \.ell  as  her  learful  eyta  would  allow. 

o.v  alii  ILl!!  slio  CISC  sly  aiisicuii  ghuices  at  her 
,  was  engaged ,ja Rearing  away  tho  breakf.oit 
v.'uihing  up  Ibicgi  iu  general,  and  scttmg 
;u'j  ar.dtlie  articles  iniitia order.  Butwhenever 
Cricjj  looked  at  the  strange  girl,  she  caught  htrsc-riLg 
at  her  wi;h  those  sharp  but  inexpressible  eyes  thai; 
oeem.-d  i.o  hjo'k  but  gave  no  evklence  of  receiving  any 

Cri  i.y  sat  stitcliing  at  the  picco  of  stuff  giveu  to  her 
till  h'.r  ii'-;gcr3  ached,  and  she  laid  it  on  her  lap,  iu 
i,.',ci-  v.-^  .r.  .  i.  She  watched  the  dcforrac  1  !:'rrs 
mi.V'n;  .  .  '  ;.ote.:  eac'u  article  of  fin  1  I- i, , ■  I,  t.he 

rof.:..,  .. >  . 1;  r  (-yea  fell  to  cb'crviir.;  mi.Tu.'jly  .he 
r.tl  e.'.' ;.■:>;  i  . .-■lie  v.  ;,o  clad  ic.  Suddenly  she  io-jkcd 
ui-',  uii  i  ^i:  li'.d  li.iu  i:  qucaiio:;, 

'■'il  r:  .       . :  :  o,m  here  totha  Elejiliantaud  Castl(5 !" 

'■I     .  ."  was  the  answer. 

Ci  I  ,,   .6.4  ;  but  she  tried  again. 

'■■  V.  L!- 1  do  yori  Cali  this  place  ?"  telle  asked 

'J'llr.  l-i.-ld.-:." 

"  i.s  it  near  a  tavern  ?"  asked  Crieoy. 

"There's  a  giashop  at  the  corner,  out  in  the  road 

t-bc  poinied  to  tl.s  window,  and  Cri.ssy  went  to  it 
and  looked  through  the  dim  glass.  There  was  a  tall 
building  in  the  distance,  v.'hich  looked  white  and  cle.ir 
by  contrast  with  the  dingy  houses  about  it.  Could 
that  be  the  Elephant  and  Castle  ?  Crissy  thought  she 
coiild  dare  that'orief  distaabc  even  iu  her  rags,  to  seek 
t'neie  for  her  father. 

"Will  you  bt  me  jjo,"  she  said  to  tho  girl,  '  to  soe 
if  tliat  is  the      ern  f 

"  No,"  lepli.e-li  Nan,  reaolutely. 

Crissy  osked  no  more.  She  saw  that  the  deformed 
ffirl  \>  <;  f.iif  ^f■^!]  to  her  trust,  and  she  gave  up  all  idr.; 
of  vvi.!ii;;:g  her  over.  She  resumed  the  ueedlewo:k, 
•lud  sha  w-is  drearily,  niiaerably  stit  hiug,  when  the 
bully  wo.r  .in  returned. 

"  Now,  listen  to  me,"  said  the  woman,  approachia.a 
Cri-'^.'iy.  "I've  been  ont  this  morning,  K okiug for  youi 
fa!  her.  You  may  make  yourself  easy  about  him,  my 
'little  kid  V.    lie's  dead!"  j 

"  Diid  1"  exclaimed  the  lost  one,  starting  up,  an  l 
ovc'.comiug  her  repugnancy  to  the  woman  iu  hei 
jxr:-,f.iona£e  gri-  f,  so  far  as  to  run  to  hei  r-nd  clutch  at 
her  gown.    "  i^'ou  do  not  mean  it — do  you  ; ' 

''.I  do  mean  it,  Missy,"  was  the  reply.  "And  you 
have  no  cue  but  mo  now  to  protect  you." 

Crispy  foU  back  to  her  chair,  and  wept  so  passion- 
ately that  evt-u  Nan  was  fain  to  5>ause  in  the  labours 
slis  had  vigorou.'^ly  resumed  at  her  mistrosii's  appear- 
ance, and  s.are  in  wonder. 

It  was  a  crnc-1  blow  to  the  loot  gul,  this  plain  un- 
varnished falsehood,  and  it  swept  away  the  last  hope 
she  had  of  escaping  from  her  terrible  protiectrecs. 
\vi,ai-A  was  she  to  iro  now.  even  if  she  left  that  wretched 


House  m  tiicse  tAffs  tnat  nung  upoa  ccr  in  Jucleoua 
mockery  of  her  fair,  delicate  face,  and  the  email  taper 
lingers  that  just  peeped  riom  tho  foul  sleeves  of  the 
tattered  garment She  was  lost  in  the  labyrinth, 
indeed  ! 

"Now,  Missy,"  said  the  woman,  disturbing  her  bj 
a  gentle  shake  from  hor  tracce-like  prostration,  "Now 
that  you  have  lost  your  father,  I  suppcse  I  must  allovi 
you  a- little  time  fur  grief.  It's  natural  you  should 
1,.;  downc-ost,  .and  you  must  be  bumouretL  That  ii 
[or  to-day.  You  shall  be  n.  lady  to-day,  and  Nanther* 
shall  wait  upon  you.  After  to-day  I  shall  Live  woii 
fo;  you." 

Ic  continued. 

EMIGIcATION  SIIIPS, 
The  Emigration  Commissioners  give  the  followinj 
account  of  casualties  happening  to  emigration  shipi 
desp-tttchcd  from  this  countiy  in  the  21  years  1852-72 
incl'.isivc.  There  were  in  that  period  8.^13 ships  chartered 
by  the  Emigiatioa  Board,  v>  hieh  took  out  251,378  pas- 
scj'gor.*,  besidc-s  c!ev«  numbering  31,1'18,  together 
312,52tj.  Of  th'^^c  ships,  four  were  lost ;  but  there  w;ii 
no  I0.SS  of  life,  except  by  one,  the  Guiding  Star,  which 
sailed  for  2-iclbourue  in  1S55,  with  481  emigrants  and 
02  o'liccrs  and  crew,  but  which,  after  being  once 
"spoken"  at  sea,  was  never  heard  of  again  ;  the  loss, 
distributed  over  the  whole  of  this  emigration,  was  but 
0"17  per  cent,  cu  the  number  embarked.  There  were 
also,  hi  the  21  ycai.s,  13.  "rl;?  private  passenger  .ships  de- 
spatched fro^ii  jiorts  of  this  country  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Government  emigration  oScers,  with 
3,C03,1?.9  piaE.ser:gcrs,  'oesides  {)77,1'U  crew,  together 
4,370,280,  and  -10  of  these  ships  v>  ere  lost  and  4,428 
Uvc.s,  being  cqusd  to  01  per  cent,  of  the  personscarrled: 
or  if  the  I ctiiru  be  curried  back  to  1S47,  the  ships 
v,  or3  14,204,  the  }vi.s:>cngers  and  crews  4,429,143.  and 
ijj  of  t|i8shij>6  were  lost,  and  4,443  lives,  i.howing  sub- 
stantially t);o  same  ratio  of  loss  of  life — namely,  O'J 
per  cent.  (j:eat  and  tenible  losses  aic  included  icthe 
list.  In  IbjZ  the  Anne  Jane,  for  Quebec,  was  WTecked 
on  Barra  I.-.iaud,  and  201  Lives  were  lost ;  and  the  Staf- 
fordshii'Ojfor  Boiton,  was  wrcokc-dintheBay  of  Fuady, 
and  113  lives  weic  lo;.t.  In  18.34  the  Tayleur,  for 
Melbourne,  wa.s  wrecked  in  Dubhn  Bay,  and  330  lives 
were  lost ;  tho  City  of  Glasgow  sailed  for  Philadelphia, 
with  430  soul.'!,  and  was  near  heard  of  ;  and  the  Iowa 
sailtjd  for  JIcTooiune,  with  121  paisengers  r.nd  crew, 
and  was  never  heard  of.  In  1S55  the  John, 
for  Quebec,  struck  ou  Manacle  rocks,  nair 
Falmouth,  and  194  lives  were  lost.  In  1856 
the  Driver  sailed  for  New  York,  with  396  soul?,  and 
was  never  heard  <<i  ;  and  the  Ocean  Queen,  witUj  127, 
alio,  not  since  heard  of.  In  1S5S  the  Ultonia  sailed 
f«r  I>Ielbourne,  with  179,  and  was  never  heard  of.  In 
lS6b  the  Pomona,  for  New  York,  was  wTecked  oa 
Black  Water  Bank,  Ireland,  and  417pe:'sons  were  lost. 
In  1502  the  iiauliattan  sailed  from  Liverpool  for 
Nov.-  York,  v.ath  2-35  souls,  and  was  never  heard  of.  la 
IStiS  the  Lord  Eaglan  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  Mel- 
bourne,  with  354  souls,  aiid  was  never  he.ard  of.  In 
lSd5  theEondon  sailed  for  Melboume,  with  252  souls, 
and  foundered  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  only  19  were 
scived.  .  In  18(56  the  ilonarc'a  of  the  "Seas  sailed  from 
Liveroool  for  New  York,  with  CaS  souls,  and  was  never 
afterwards  heard  of.  Lastly,  there  wore  in  the  21 
years  1S52-1S72,  (>77  ships  despatched  from  ports  not 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Government  emigi'a- 
tiou  officers,  and  cairying  53,863  patsengoi-s  and 
crew;  and  six  of  these  ships  were  wrecked  and  0  02 
per  cent,  lives  lost  The  whole  result  f<ir  the  21 
years  is  15,057  ships  despatched,  with  4,741,699  per- 
sons on  board  ;  5i)  of  tho  ships  v.xecked,  and  4,9S6 
lives  lost,  or  somewhat  over  0"!  per  cent,  of  the  per- 
sons on  board.  It  is  a  small  ratio,  but  no  average  can 
make  such  cilamitics  as  those  above-inentioned  appea? 
less  appalhng. 

A  magiiiiiccnt  mausoleum  is  being  erected  in  the 
Kilrush  ehuivby;ud  over  the  rcniaius  of  the  late  Ladj 
Grace  Vandeleur,  wife  of  Colonel  Vanijeleur,  M.P. 

An  Osio'  Festival. — A  curious  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  that  excellent  hut  dolorous  I'oot — the 
onion — -comes  fiom  a  little  Ftench  village.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  place  regularly  perform  a  ceremony 
without  v/hich  they  hold  th^  gcneial  well-being  of  ihe 
said  ve£;etablc  could  not  be  secured.  This  ceremony 
cons;.sr5  in  the  ;;Oigeously-attii  wl  people  of  the  vi!i^ge 
dancing  in  atircie,  holding  bands,  end  is  f  .nd  not  oulj 
to  make  the  onion  healthy,  but  to  impait  to  it  i  fa-sci- 
uatirig  roundness  and  perfection  of  form.  TLa  festi\-al 
c-oatinues  eight  day.=i  ,  and  is  accounted  goceraBj  plaa- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Miss  Neilson  sailed,  for  the  United  States  on  Satur- 
day lust. 

The  Vice-Chaacellor  cf  CamlDridgo  University  has 
prohibited  the  appeOTance  of  the  'Hchbome  f  iloimnnt. 
at  the  Cambridge  Tlieatie. 

The  Levant  HeraM  says  that  .ibout  tho  Slst  instant 
the  Dxike  o£  EdiabtiTgh  irili  jj,;ia3  through  Constanti- 
nople -p  rotst-e  for  the 

At  a  genpr.il  meetmg  of  working  enjrincers,  recently 
keid  in  Lcndori,  reportiS  were  read  from  delegateG  in 
f,^"oar  of  a  moremont  to  raise  the  underpaid  shops 
to  i\  minimum  rate  of  083.  per  week. 

A  great  demonstration  was  recently  held  at  South 
Shields  against  the  Crrmintsl  Law  Amendment  Act. 
Resolutions  were  passed  to  support  no  candidate  who 
■will  not  vote  for  its  repeal. 

Vice-Auminal  Sir  Spencer  Ilobin!3on  has  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Hull  Keform  Union  to  become  a 
candidate  for  Hull  at  tho  next  election.  Ho  avows 
himself  2x1  advanced  Liberal,  but  will  not  follow  Jilr. 
Gladstone. 

The  health  of  Dr.  ??"Saton  continues  the  same.  There 
is  still  great  reijtlessness  at  nights,  but  the  patient  is 
calmer  during  the  day,  and  is  able  to  take  a  little  food. 

Tho  Briiisk  Medical  Journal  regrets  to  learn  that  a 
considerable  number  of  relapses  have  taken  place 
among  the  typhoid  patients  in  Marylebone. 

^Ve>  are  informed  that  Mr.  Windwood  Reade  has  ac- 
cepted an  engagement  as  specia  l  correspcndent  of  the 
Tinici  with  the  Ashantee  expedition. 

2-Ir.  Disraeli  hna  fixed  Vi'sdnesdaj,  the  IGth  of 
November,  for  his  installation  as  Lord  Rector  of 
Gl.lsgow  University,  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
will  deliver  an  address. 

Joan  Sardivel,  a  Frenchman,  has  been  arrest/cd  at 
■JoKey,  on  a  charge  o^  causing  the  death  of  his  wife, 
by  kicking  her  after  pulling  her  out  of  bed,  when  he 
was  in  a  drunken  St. 

Lor.i  Romilly,  tho  new  arbitrator  in  the  miatter  of 
tho  European  Aficiiranoe  Society,  will  commenoe  with 
un  inquiry  into  the  claims  of  the  holders  of  policie 
ijisued  by  the  Royal  Naval  and  IVlHitary  Society. 
J  A  depot  for  Irish  coal  from  the  Arigna  coal  m.ines 
:ha3  been  openeJ  in  Sligo.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is 
superior  to  any  yet  obtained  from  the  diirtrict,  and  it 
can  be  sold  at  a  price  considerably  less  th;m  even 
Scotch  coaL  The  eomp.any  havo  made  arrangements 
with  the  ilidumd  Railway  for  the  carriage  of  the  caal 
on  favourable  teimj. 

Serious  floods  had  occurred  in  different  par<,s  of 
JTew  Zealand.  The  whole  tov/n  of  "westport  Ind  been 
submerged,  upwards  of  a  score  of  hoteL?,  irtores,  and 
dwellings  had  been  washed  o.way,  or  pulled  down  to 
evoid  a  worse  fate,  and  hundreds  of  per.50D3  had  iDesu 
^-endered  homeless.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  15,000/. 
On  the  Clutha  river,  m  Otago,  a  flood  had  occurred 
>rhich  is  estimated  as  having  caused  £20,000  damage 
to  mining  property  ;  and  in  the  Northern  V/airoa  dis- 
trict, Auckland,  severe  floods  are  also  reported  as  hav- 
ing caused  conaicterabie  damage  as.  vzW  as  the  loss  of 
five  lives. 

Sta?ip3  05  Ltpb  Assup.anots.— A  return  haa  been 
printed  from  v.-hich  it  appesrs  tliat,  in  the  year  ended 
1S73,  the  stamn  duty  on  policies  of  life  c?s;iirance  was 
16,.i01/.  15s.  9dl,  snd  in  iJie  previous  yca.r  l.'5,829/.  IC3. 
The  duty  was  from  VL  to  12Z.  10s.  last  year.  The 
l.vgsst  number  was  penny  stamps — 451.023— of  which 
72,223  were  adhesive  and  878,'2y5  impressed  stamps. 
Similar  returns  are  given  for  the  three  preceding  years. 

SrSrouL.'.E  Ch.'VCgs  again.si'  To0!irr,T3. — Fo',;r  ro- 
iBpoctable-looking  Englishmen  were  to-day  brought  up 
in  custody  before  Mr.  Woodloek,  at  Kingstown  Police- 
com-t,  char.gcd  with  beating  a  maja  named  Sbe.^eld,  at 
Merrion,  on  the  previou-j  evening-  The  complainant,  a 
honey  dealer,  state^l  that  between  5  and  C  o'clock  he  v/a.s 
Bitting  on  tho  woU  at  the  above-named  place  when 
one  of  The  prisoners,  who  were  driving  on  a  car,  asfcoci 
htm  tho  price  the  honey,  which  lie  ssid  was  per 
pound,  \f&  that  ho  might  hp.vo  a  smaller  miantity. 
Ho  then  broke  off  a  piccf;  and  handed  it  to  the  pri- 
soner alluded  to,  who  haiidwl  him  a  shilling,  with 
wMch  he  wa«  satisfied.  The  vehicle  was  then  moving 
olii  when  the  carman  jumped  down,  called  him  021  inr- 
postor,  snd  struck  him  on  the  face,  'llie  other  pri- 
sonera  also  fell  upon  him  and  boat  him  fearfully. 
(Witness's  face  appeared  much'  bruised  aftd  swollen.) 
A.  vanman  narned  Reilly  gave  corroborative  evidence, 
but  two  men  who  had  witnc3<>od  the  occurrence  failed 
io  put  in  an  appearance.  Mr.  John  Reilly,  barrister, 
who  defended  t'ue  pi-ijieneTs,  severely  cross-examined 
»nd  EiitoTi.  eolicitors  ;  Boyie,  do..  OWfanm  and  Eaton, 
•nbcitora. 


FACETIiE. 


CcJEPAirrc:?  "Woek  to  "  A  PAm  or  Blue  Etes." — 
A  couple- of  bl3.ck  eyes. — .Punch. 

As  iiiPossiELE  Manojuvre  in  AnrtncT.— To  be  in 
the  March  past.— '/'imcA. 
I  "  'lis  BiiTTEB  WOT  TO  K>"OW."— Imptident  Boy  (ge- 
nerally)-— "  Try  yer  weight — only  a  x^enny  !"  (To 
lidy  ot  commanding  proportions  iu  particular)—"  '  Tell 
yer  ':;.tci.  weight  to  a  houucc,  iliuu  !" — P'mcJi. 

A  Naruow  EsciPE. — Country  Magistrate-^"  Pri- 
soner, you're  discharged  thi?  time  with  a  caution  ;  but 
if  we  see  you.  here  again,  you'll  get  twiuc  as  much  !  !" 
-r^Piincli. 

Tim  i.i  called  the  "  silly  season"  because  the  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  arc  let  loose  upon  the  country. — 
Ilornd  . 

"Birdie'*  is  wliat  a  young  husband  fondly  calls  his 
wife,  because,  as  he  8;'.ys,  she  id  always  associated  in 
hia  iniud  with  a  bul. 

A  minister,  at  a  marriage,  said  to  a  farmer,  "  Our 
joint  occupations  represent  tlie  chief  excellence  of  life. 
You  till,  I  tie."  (Utility.) 

"  Gracious  me  !"  ezclaimed  an  old  lady  in  a  v/itnes&- 
bos,  "  how  should  I  know  anything  about  anything  I 
don  t  knoTiT  anytliing  about  ?"  . 

A  man  in  Jers3y  City  is  reputed  to  be  so  witty  tliat 
hi3  wife  manufactures  all  the  butter  which  the  family 
use  fi'om  the  cream  of  his  jokes. 

A  well-known  IvLP.  began  a  speech  on  the  Judica- 
ture Bill  with  the  assertion  that  "  he  could  not  keep 
siieace  %vithout  saying  a  few  words." 

An  orphan  under  age  wanted  to  mar.y  iiis  female 
gaaidian,  che  other  day,  but  couldn'tdo  it  legally  with- 
out her  wTitten  consent.    She  gave  it. 

'What  is  iJie  diiTerence  between  a  tenant  and  tlieson 
of  a  w.:dow  ?  Tho  tcnint  has  to  pay  rents,  but  the  son 
of  a  widow  has  not  got-  two  parents. 

"  Is  your  house  ii  warm  one,  landlord  ?"  asked  a 
lady  in  search  of  a  dwelimg,  It  ought  to  be  ;  the 
painter  has  just  given  it  two  coats,"  wa.3  the  reply. 

A  biidegToom  sent  an  account  of  his  wedding  to 
the  paper,  and  was  moiti'.'ied  when  "'the  wedding 
trosseaii"  came  out  in  print  "  the  wedding  trousers." 

'■  0,  mamma,"  cried  a  little  girl,  iu  cc-staey  with 
her  lii-st  I'Vcnch  doll,  "  I'm  jui-i  full  of  happiiie.ss, 
and  I  wish  I'd  hu.rry  and  grow  bigger,  so  I  could  be 
happier  !" 

"  Cousin  Belle,  can't  we  hit  upon  some  plan  for 
making  that  cold-hoartcd  lover  of  yours  jer.lous  ?" 
"  Oh,  yes,  Coxisin  Ralph,  I  think  we  can,  if  we  put  our 
heads  together." 

A  poet  iLsks  :  "  Where  are  the  dead,  the  vanquiihed 
dead,  v.^ho  trod  the  earth  tiiav  now  wo  tread  !"  On 
general  priaciples,  we  should  answer  that  they  are 
buried. 

"  Is  there  any  one  liero  who  tr.kes  exception  to 
the  rulings  of  tho  court  'i"  blandly  asked  a  Nevada 
Judge  as  ho  laid  a  eis-uhooter  on  the  table  bcsfore 
him.    There  wr.an't  one. 

A  young  lady  v.'ho  Is.tcly  gave  an  order  to  her 
mi'lliner  for  a  bonnet,  said  :  "  Tiou  are  to  make  it  plain, 
but  at  tie  -=ame  timo  smart,  as  I  git  in  a  coi;spii;uouo 
place  in  the  church." 

A  mendicant  in  New  Orleans  poked  out  the  eye  of  a 
lady  whonefosod  to  give  iuni  alms  ;  and  the  Judge 
before  wl'.om  he  was  talcen  wanted  to  know  if  hiis 
counsel  moved  for  a  hot/  trial. 

come  of  the  Isev/  H.THipGhu-e  pt'.pers  report  that  sn 
unusual  number  of  peoj)le  arc  climbing  tlis  Wliit<! 
Mountoins  this  suinmer,  to  got  a  view  of  the  cov/s 
pasturing  in  tho  meadows  b'j!o-,v. 

A  creat  rnilit;'.ry  genius  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  only  diircrencu  bei.weeri  the  pkn  01  a  battle-field 
and  a  roasted  pippin  is,  that  the  one  is  a  war-map  and 
the  oth^r  ji  warru-op-jne. 

A  juvenile  correspondent  of  a  eon l;ompM%ry  wants 
to  kiiov/- v.diich  isthe  oldes't — Ih'ss  Ann  Ticxuity,  Miss 
Ann  Tcrior,  Miaa  Ann  Costor,  LMiss  Ann  T.  Ce^ient,  or 
old  Aunty  Dihivian. 

Aj3  a  rich  and  pretentious  slioddyite  was  looking  at 
some  paintings  which  he  purposed  to  buy,  the  dealer 
pointed  to  a  line  ono,  and  said,  "  That  is  a  dog  after 
Landscor."  "  Is  it,  lesilly  f  exclaimed  the  pretender. 
"  V*'hat  is  the  dog  alter  him  for  i" 

Tlio  maddest  man  in  Camden  Town  is  -Smith.  Ho 
wound  his  clock  up  regi.ikrly  every  night  for  fifteen 
yeai-s,  and  then  discover.-d  tJiat  it  wis  an  eight-rlay 
clock.  He  mus'jo  on  the  work  he  might  have  done 
in  those  v/asted 'minutes,  and  his  anger  is  drcadi'uL 

A  Tioy  paper  thus  states Troj-an  joke  A  den- 
tist of  this  city  became  emotioqully  ins^ine  while  re- 
tiairinir,  a  front  tooth  for  a  nrottv  wo^nan,  and  kissed 


her.  She  immsdiately  went  homo  and  told  her  tMS- 
band,  who  went  ai;-ound  that  way  the  same  evening, 
and  borrowed  500  dols.  of  the  dentist  on  long  time, 
and  without  interest. 

A  Frenchman  soliciting  relief  of  an  American  lady, 
said  gr.ively  to  his  fair  hearer,  "Madame,  I  nevaire 
beg,  but  dat  I  have  one  wife,  vid  sevei'al  small  family 
zat  is  growing  very  lar;ge,  and  nossing  to  make  dere 
bread  oat  of  but  cle  perspiration  of  my  own  eyebrow." 

"  'Why  do  they  call  the  people  that  live  in  sonae  oi 
the  South  S-sa  Islands  cannibals  ?"  asked  an  old  mai 
of  a  sailor.  "  Because  they  live  on  other  people," 
ansv/ercd  the  saUor.  "  Then,"  said  the  old  man  pen- 
sively, "  my  sons-in-law  must  be  cannibals,  for  tbej 
live  on  me." 

"  You  ought  to  let  me  pnss  here  free  of  charge,  con- 
sidering the  benevolent  nature  of  my  profession,"  said 
a  physician  to  a  toll-gate  keeper.  "  Sfot  so,"  was  the 
reply,  "you  send  too  many  dead  heads  through  hero 
now."  The  doctor  didn't  stop  to  argu«  the  point,  bat 
paid  his  toll  and  p.<i5scd  on. 

A  HonEJULE  CoNUJOiKTO. — 'Why  does  a  dmggisfa 
lost  watch-key  resemble  himself  V  Because  it's  a  kej 
missed  (chemist). 

AGrtlCOLXURAjL.-nrRAL.— -We  nc'.iced  that  the  "agri- 
cultural editor"  of  one  of  our  exahanges  advises  hia 
reader's  to  "  pkmt  jxsis  in  the  new  of  the  moon."  We 
ad'^ise  oirr  rea,dei-3  to  plant  their  peas  in  the  ground-r— 
ATTi-crisan  Papa: 

Sjiai.l  Wit. — A  Kirriemuir  correspondent  states 
thixt  when  Jlr.  Lowe,  the  Home  Secretary,  passed 
through  the  village  a  few  days  ago  he  bought  a  half- 
penny newspaper  and  a  cotton  umbrella.— Z'undee  Ad' 
tvrtiscr. 

Pj-iACTiCAL.-— An  old  Dutch  tavern-keeper  hadiis 
third  v/ifo,  .and  being  asked  his  viows  of  matrimony, 
replii.'d,  'V''e!l  then,  you  see,  de  first  time  I  mafries  for 
love — dat  va.sli  goot  ;  den  I  marries  for  peauty,  dat 
vasli  .goot  too,  apout  a.-;  goot  as  de  first ;  but  dis  time  I 
marries  for  money,  and  dis  is  petber  as  poth.'' 

A  Lap-dog  Story.— A  little  girl  that  had  bee% 
promL'od  a  lap-dog,  saw  a  shaggy,  ill-favoured  cul 
slaking  his  thirst  from  a  pool  in  the  gut  ter,  and  ran 
into  the  house  crying.  "  Whiit's  the  matter  'i''  asked 
licr  mother.  "  I  don't  want  a  tep-dog  !"  said  the 
child.    "  See  that  gi'eat,  hateful  dog  out  there,  he  laps." 

WirAT's  O'CLOCK  "What  time  is  it,  m.y  dearf 
asloed  a  wife  of  her  husband,  whom  she  suspected  oi 
being  diamk,  but  who  was  doing  his  best  to  look 
sober.  "  ''v\'ell,  my  dear,  I  can't  tell,  'cause,  you  see, 
there  are  two  handu  on  my  watch,  and  e;ieh  points 
to  a  dilferent  figure,  and  I  don't  know  which  to  be- 
lieve." 


A  Birmingham  grocer  who  sold  at-two  difllings  pel 
pound  Lea  that  was  mixed  with  talc,  sand  and  iron- 
filings  WAS  fined  for  tho  adulteration.  He  explained 
that  bo  sold  "  more  gonnine"  tea  at  a  higher  price. 

Tms  Geneva  Awahd.  —  New  York,  Saturday.  — 
The  bankers  charged  with  the  settlement  of  the 
Geneva  av.'ard  havo  made  tbcir  final  payment  to  tlie 
United  States  Govoniment.  All  the  treasury  receipts 
for  the  gold  and  bonds  deposited  will  bo  delivered  to- 
day to  ilr.  Archibald,  the  British  Consul'. 

CHorj':EA.— At  the  monthly  meeting  cf  the  Town 
Council  of  Newca.'tle-under-Lyn.e  on, 'J?u'?sday,  Dr.  Ed- 
wards, the  medical  cffioer,  reported  that  a  case  of  Asia- 
tic cholonihad  occurred  iu  Shoreditcli,  a  iowpartof  the 
borough.  Themfleror  was  named Coomer.  Dr.Edwards, 
in  reply  to  ?fJr.  Leech,  said  it  was  no  xise  terming  ii 
Engli;;h  cholera  ;  it  waa  a  bad  case  of  Asiatic  cholera, 
on  Tucuday  the  schooner  Reliance,  of  Portsoy,  having 
on  board  a  cargo  of  raiis  and  sleepers  for  Thurso  from 
Dantzig,  arTived  at  Wick.  The  captain  repoited  that 
aitor  leaving,  Dantzig,  one  of  tho  crew, William  .Jonkin.s, 
f-iiowed  symptoms  of  cbolei-a.  The  suiicrer  wa,3  not 
j'et  well.  Orders  wcra  given  to  remove  the  vessel  from 
the  roadstead  to  St.  Clair's  Bay.  Subsequently,  in 
answer  to  a  telegram  to  the  Lord  of  Suiiervision  at 
Edinburgh,  advice  v^as  givex".  that  St.  Clair-'s  being  an 
unsafe  anchorage  with  the  present  winds,  the  vessel 
should  bo  taken  to  Serabstor  Roads  to  be  disinfected. 
.Fears  of  cholera  being  entertaroed  in  Malta,  the 
G-ovsrnor  has  directed  that  arrivals  from  Hamburg  or 
the  vicinity,  and  from  all  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
bo  subjected  to  a  cjuarantine  of  twenty-one  days.  Ar- 
rivals from  other  ports  of  Italy,  Sicily  excepted,  are 
to  be  subjected  to  a  quarantine  of  observation  of  'five 
full  days. 

"Wedding,  Christening,  and  Keceptrion  Calros  of 
every  description  and  neweac  design.  P.  C&,{£ney,  (i  Pa.riia^' 
tnent-strectv    N.'B- — Delivery  by  ti-ufc  ?™V  van  every  t£reo 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  Y\'HLSH  CLAIMANT. 
(a  true  talk.) 
At.a  litile  distrinc?  from  tbe  old  town  of  C'onv.-ay 
«taiids  the  small,  ancient  cliurch  of  Eghvys  Rhos, 
cot  iar  from  a.  precipitous  rock  clothed  with  trees. 
Within  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  graveyard  repose 
the  ashes  of  many  generations,  who.se  names  are  almost 
forgotten,  or  are  only  preserved  from  complete  ob- 
livion by  being  engraven  on  their  tombs.  One  of 
these  tombs  near  the  left  walk  of  the  south  transept 
bears  the  follo^ring  inscription  ; — 

"  Xo?tra  sub  hoc  sciilpto  pars  est  vilissima  saxo  ; 
,  Mens  sua  iert  ccflimi  jure,  cailaver  huuium." 

"  (Our  basest  part  is  under  this  carved  stone ; 
Its  soul  hath  Heaveu  by  rli^ht,  earth,  flesli  and  hone.)" 
"  Robertus  Pue,  Uu-Pturliyn,  ohiit  xiii.  Augusti, 
Anno  Domiui  i(i59,  r.uno  wtati.'^sua'CU." 

The  founder  of  the  Pngh  family  was  Yychan,  the 
tble  minister  and  general  of  Llywelyn  the  Great,  and 
ais  coat  of  anns  was,  gules,  a  chevron  ermine, 
between  three  Englishmen's  heads,  covped  proper, 
in  honour  of  a  victory  gained  by  Yychan  over  th.^ 
English,. on  which  occasion  he  slew  three  of  the  chief 
commanders  and  brought  their  lieads  to  his  sovereign. 
His  descendants  continued  to  hold  a  high  position,  and 
at  the  time  the  oecun-enee  we  are  about  to  relate  took 
place  the  representative  of  the  family  resided  at 
Penrhyn  with  iiis  v.ife,  two  daughters,  and  an  only 
son.  The  latter,  while  still  a  youth,  left  home  to  ti'avel 
in  foreign  lands,  but  jTevious  to  liis  departure  ho 
took  the  precaution  of  placing  a  needle  between  one  of 
the  joists  and  the  ceiling  in  the  kitchen,  and  also  in- 
serted the  tooth  of  a  haiTow  in  one  of  the  pear  trees 
af  the  orchard.  Years  passed  av.'ny,  during  which  no 
tidings  of  the  wanderer  reached  his  an.\ious  parents. 
Expectation  yielded  to  the  sickness  of  deferred  hope, 
~and  still  no  letter  or  token,  nothing  to  disturb  the  mo- 
nc*onyof  their  tui varied  e.xistence  amid  the  ^Yelsh  hills. 
A  change  came  at  last.  The  old  man  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers,  and  the  family  esta.tes  passed  to  his  daugh- 
tei-s.  They  were  proud  and  cold.  Perhaps  the  sha- 
dow of  a  great  sorrow  had  tinged  their  nature  with 
bitterness,  or  the  longing  of  their  parents  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  lost  one  may  have  made  them  regard  with 
jealousy  the  memorj'  of  their  brother  ;  or,  it  may  be, 
the  sweets  of  posses.sion. hardened  their  hearts;  but 
when,  after  a  lapse  of  many  years,  a  we'xcy,  travel- 
stained  vv-ayfarer  came  to  the  family  mansion,  arid 
5tated  that  he  was  the  long-lost  heir,  the  haughty  sis- 
ters refu.sed  to  believe  that  this  man,  clad  in  beggar's 
raiment,  was  their  brother.  They  in.sisted  that  he  was 
an  impostor.  He,  to  prove  his  identity,  told  them  of 
'.he  needle  he  had  hidden  in  the  ceiling  and  of  the 
tree  in  the  orchard  into  which  he  ha,d  driven  the  har- 
row tooth.  Search  was  made  first  in  the  kitchen  ceil- 
Jig,  where  the  needle  was  found.  Still  they  were 
ansatislied,  and  with  reluctant  ste])S  the  two  heiresses 
toUowed  the  new  arrival  to  the  orchard.  Here  at  first 
he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  ba,rk  had 
grown  over  tlie  piece  of  iron,  and  concealed  it  from 
view,  but  early  habits  of  observation  had  impressed 
that  particular  pear  tree  on  the  mental  vision  of  the 
heir.  He  removed  the  bark,  and  there,^  imbedded  in 
the  trunk,  was  the  fragment  of  the  harrow  which  he 
hoped  would  prove  his  identity.  In  vain  !  His  sisters 
reiused  to  believe  that  he  was'the  heir,  and  had  him 
ejected  by  force  from  the  premises.  But  liis  claims 
were  recognised  by  others  who  were,  howevOT,  power- 
less to  advance  them.  Some  humble  dependents,  to 
whom  he  was  well  known  in  his  boyhood,  opened  the 
door  of  their  cottAge  to  the  wanderer.  Doubtless 
their  faith  in  him  mads  the  distrust  of  his  kindred 
harder  to  bear.  Life  wore  a  different  aspect  to 
him  now  than  in  the  joyous  springtime  when 
a  visit  from  the  heir  of  Penrhyn  was  deemed  an  honour 
by  his  lowly  entertainers.  Now  he  was  an  outcast, 
siaied  from  the  home  which  sl.'onld  have  been  his,  and 
'ienouuced  as  an  impo.stor.  Thei-e  wa3  no  kindred 
voice  to  bid  liim  welcome — no  gentle  woman's  hand  to 
clasp  his  own.  He  had  come  back  to  the  old  familiar 
scenes  only  to  feel  that 

SoiTow's  ci-cwn  of  sorrow  v  -<;vi^  • ' 

Is  reniembei'inK  happier  tilings. 

One  day  he  was  misstd  from  the  cottage,  to  ■which 
he  never  returned.  There  was  no  clue  to  his  fate,  and 
tuauy  were  the  surmises  to  which  his  sudden  disap- 
,  pearance  gr.ve  .rise.  Many  years  afterwards  a  skeleton 
was  found  in  the  fissure  of  a  rock  behind  the  mansion 
ot  Penrhyn,  which  was  conjectured  to  be  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  ill-fc-ted  claimant.  And  his  proud 
Bjster-s  lived  on  iajthe  ^.^Jiouse,  oa  ^vhittia  blight 


seemed  to  fall.  No  eound  of  cliildish  laughter  r/as 
lierj-d  within  the  gi-im  old  walls,  and  the  family  is  now 
extinct,  while  the  estates  have  long  ago  become  the 
property  of  strangers.  Meantime  the  arms  of  Yychan 
may  still  be  seen,  carved  in  stone,  oB  the  portals  of 
Pugh's  proud  mansion.  He  had  built  a  chape), 
r.ud  "  had  licence  of  the  Pope  for  evermore  to  ting 
Divine  service  therein  for  his  soul,  and  his  ancestors' 
and  progenitors'  souls  always."  A  partion  of  this 
chapel  forms  the  west  half  of  the  north  aisle  of  the 
present  parish  church  of  Idandrilloyn  Rhos. 


HOUSEHOLD  JMEMS. 


LAi\rB  Steaks  (Brown). — Season  them  with  pepper, 
salt,  nutmeg,  grated  lemon-peel,  and  chopped  parsley  ; 
but  dip  them  first  into  egg  ;  fry  them  quick.  Thicken 
some  good  gravy  with  a  bit  of  butter,  and  add  to  it  a 
spoonful  of  port  Vi-ine  and  some  oysters  ;  boU  it  up, 
and  then  put  in  the  steaks  warm  ;  let  them  heat  up 
and  sen-e.    You  may  add  balls  or  eggs  if  you  like. 

L.\*!E  Steaks  (^YHiTK). — Stew  in  milk  aiid  water  till 
very  tender  with  a  bit  of  lemon-peel,  a  little  siilt,  some 
pepper  and  mace.  H.ave  ready  some  veal  gi-avv,  and 
put  the  steaks  into  it  ;  mi.x  some  mushroom  powder, 
a  cup  of  cream,  and  the  least  bit  of  flour  ;  shake  the 
steaks  in  this  liquor,  .stir  it  and  let  it  get  quite  hot ; 
just  before  you  tak;>  it  up  put  in  a  few  white  mush- 
rooms. This  is  is  a  good  substitute  when  poultry  is 
dear. 

Paetridge  Pie. — Pick  and  singe  four  partridges,  cut 
off  the  legs  at  the  knee,  season  with  pepjier,  .=alt,  chop- 
ped parsley,  thyme,  and  mushroons.  Lay  a  veal  steak 
and  a  slice  ot  ham  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish;  put  the 
partridges  in  and  half  a  pint  of  good  broth.  Put  pufT 
paste  on  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  cover  with  the  same; 
brush  it  over  v>ith  egg,  and  bake  an  hour. 

Moi'iR  Fowl  Pxk. — JIake  it  the  same  as  pigeon  pie. 
If  beefsteaks  be  used  there  should  be  plenty  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour.  It  mu.st  not  be  over-baked.  When 
done  it  may  be  enriched  by  a  hot  sauce  of  melted 
butter,  lemon  juice,  and  a  glass  of  claret  poured  in. 

To  Divide  Glass  V^essixs, — Glass  vessels,  in  cyHn- 
drical  form,  may  be  cut  in  two  by  tying  round  them  a 
vv'or.sted  thread,  thoroughly  wetted  with  spirits  of  tur- 
pgntine,  and  then  setting  fire  to  the  thread. 

To  Ri'.STORE  YiCT.VF.T. — \Mien  velvetgets  plushedfrom 
pressure,  holding  the  reverse  side  over  a  basin  of  boil-  • 
ing  water  will  raise  the  pile,  and  perhaps  it  may  also 
succeed  in  the  ca,=e  of  wet  from  r^in. 

To  MAKK  Artifical  Coral. — Take  four  parts  of 
yellow  resin  and  one  part  vermilion,  and  melt  them 
together.  Twigs,  cinders,  or  stones  dipped  in  this 
assume  the  appearance  of  coral,  and  are  applicable  to 
grotto  or  fancy  work  as  a  substitute  for  that  costly 
article. 

To  Rf.jiove  Black  Spot.s  from  Plate. — Boil  the 
articles  in  three  pints  of  water,  with  an  ounce  of  cal- 
cined hartshorn  ;  drain,  dry  by  the  fire,  and  polish  with 
soft  linen  I'ags  which  have  been  boiled  in  the  same 
liquid  and  afterwards  dried,  using  purified  whitening 
as  a  plate  powder. 

To  Prevent  the  Formation^  op  Crust  vvo-^i  the 
In.side  op  Tea-kkttles. — Put  into  the  tea-kettle  .a  flat 
oyster  shell,  and  keep  it  constantly  there  ;  it  will  at- 
tract the  stony  jjai'ticles  that  are  in  the  water  to  itself, 
and  prevent  their  forming  upon  the  tea-kettle. 

Haunch  op  Yenison  Roasted.  —  Take  a  haunch, 
weighing  twelve  pounds,  and  require  the  butcher  to 
trim  off  the  chine-bone  .and  the  end  of  the  knuckle  ; 
wrap  two  or  three  folds  of  buttered  paper,  or  the  caul 
of  a  lamb,  closely  around  the  haunch  to  prevent  its  fat 
from  burning  ;  .spit  the  hau.nch,  set  it  before  a  .slow 
fire,  and  roast  it  three  hours,  basting  it  frequently 
with  salt  and  wat<*r,  to  prevent  the  paper  from  biun- 
ing  otf ;  then  remove  the  paper  or  caul,  baste  the 
haunch  with  butter,  set  it  near  the  fire,  and  give  it  a 
light  brown  ;  continue  to  baste  with  bi;tter,  dredge  it 
lightly  with  flour,  and  when  it  is  well  frothed  and 
browned  on  all  side.5,  it  is  done  ;  wrap  a  ruftle  of  cut 
papov  round  the  knuckle-bone,  and  send  the  haunch 
to  the  table  with  a  plain  gravy,  made  from  the  trim- 
mings of  the  venison,  and  seasoned  only  with  a  little 
salt  ;  serve  with  cuiTeut  jelly.  If  the  venison  has 
hung  three  or  four  weeks  (and  it  ought  to  hang  as  long 
before  cooking),  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  ofi'  the 
outer  skin  before  roasting. 


A  man  named  George  Hudson,  of  Ko.  4  Grosvenor- 
road  North,  Rathgar,  ehed  suddenly  ou  the  4th  inst. 
The  deceased  had  been  in  excellent  health  and  had  at- 

k:uded  a  cricket  match  on  the  previous  day.  Apoplexy 
supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  death. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 

KKEPHfo  Apples. — One  of  my  neighbours  is  an  en- 
thu.siast  in  apple-growing.  His  farm  of  fifty  acres, 
with  the  exception  of  ten  acres  in  paTturage,  is  covered 
with  apple  trees  of  varioas  sizes  and  ages,  thcrugh  a 
majoritj'  of  them  are  now  in  bearing.  One  of  hit 
theories  is  not  to  use  animal  maiiure  around  or  near 
his  trees,  but  to  depend  whoUy  upon  vegetable  ma- 
nure in  the  form  of  mulching.  He  defends  this  posi- 
tion upon  the  gi-ound  that  the  one  is  the  natural  me- 
thod and  the  other  artificial — the  latter  tending  to 
deaiy,  and  the  former  to  health.  He  kept  1,200 
bushels  of  apples,  mostly  Baldvans,  through  the  past 
winter  and  spring  in  his  cellar.  He  says  by  his  mods 
apples  may  be  ke  kept  the  year  round, 
without  losing  therr  juicine.»s  or  crispness  : 
and  his  method  should  be  tmderstood  by 
every  orchardist.  His  theory  is  that  the  early  rotting 
and  decay  of  apples  is  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  a 
vegetable  miasma  in  the  air,  which  is  communicated 
to  it  by  vegetable  evaporation  under  certain  condi- 
tions. The  efi'ect  of  this  miasma  is  first  seec 
in  a  minute  speck  ;  Eomethnes  as  many  as  s 
dozen  may  be  counted  on  the  same  apple 
His  remedy  is  a  doily  airing  of  the  cellar  oi 
place  where  the  apples  are  stored.,  arranging  so  as  tc 
have  a  brisk  circulation  until  all  the  .stagnant  air  is  ex- 
pelled, and  its  place  occupied  by  pure,  healthy  air. 
His  success  has  certainly  demonstrated  the  feasibUity 
of  his  plan.  He  is  one  of  our  most  successful  apple 
gi-cwers,  and  his  views  are  worthy  of  consideration.— 
CvJxkatOT. 

On  Mushrooms. — It  will  soon  be  necessary  for  those 
who  contemplate  growing  throughout  the  autumn  anc 
winter  mohths  successive  crops  of  mushrooms  to  b^in 
preparing  the  necessary  materials.  Althougt 
much  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  how  frequentlj 
do  we  hear  that  non-.success  lias  attended  the  efforU 
of  the  would-be  cultivator.  The  systems  of  growing 
them  are  various  ;~but  the  one  here  given  is  one 
which  seldom  fails.  Mushrooms  may  be 
grovi  n  in  cellars  and  various  other  places ;  but 
when  a  succession  of  crops  is  required  for  any 
length  of  time,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  house 
specially  constructed.  Commence  by  collecting  into  a 
heap  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hor.se-droppings  to  form 
a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches  in  the  bed  you  wish 
prepared.  The  heap,  if  possible,  should  be  formed 
somewhere  under  cover,  so  as  to  be  sheltered  from 
rain,  as  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  kept  perfectly  dry. 
Frequent  turning  is  also  essential,  so  that  thd 
whole  may  ferment  equally,  and  to  get  r'd  c' 
the  first  gi-eat  heat  caused  by.  fermentatioD. 
When  the  time  has  arrived  to  make  rp  the 
bed,  commence  by  placing  on  the  bottom  f'/tir  c 
six  inches  of  manure,  fresh  from  the  stable.  Ontl" 
top  of  this  place  the  "  droppings."  Do  not  at  the  tims 
tread  or  beat  it  down  ;  simply  level  it,  and  let  it  settlo 
of  itself,  which  it  will  do  in  the  course  of  a  week  or 
two.  If  the  temperature  of  the  bed  at  the  end  of  that 
period  be  al.iout  75'deg.  Fahr,  it  may  be  spawned.  Just 
before  putting  in  the  spawn,  give  the  bed  a  good  tread- 
ing to  make  it  solid,  then,  after  breaking  up  the  spawn 
into  pieces  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  insert  it  in  row- 
across  the  bed,  the  rows  to  be  from  ten  inches  to  a  to  A 
apart.  Place  the  pieces  of  spawn  about  six  inche- 
apart  in  the  rows,  and  do  not  insert  it  too  deeply — ar 
inch  beneath  t'ne  surface  will  be  quite  deep  enough.  Ir 
the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  spawn  wi' 
have  commenced  to  run,  and  the  bed  may  then  h'. 
soiled.  Common  garden  soil  is  the  most  suitable,  bu'' 
it  should  be  used  when  in  a  moderate  state  of  dryness. 
The  temperature  of  the  house  shoxdd  range  from  4C 
deg.  to  .60  deg.  Fahr.  The  bed  shoiUd  be  kept  ir 
almost  total  darkness,  and  if  its  heat  diminishes  too 
quickly  after  spsiwuing,  a  quantity  of  loose  htter  should 
be  pressed  down  on  the  top,  which  will  soon  caiLse  the 
lieat  to  revive.  As  to  the  spawn,  it  is  better  to  pur- 
chase it  from  a  respectable  nurseryman,  as  home-made 
spawn  frequently  turns  out  to  be  a  failure. 

At  the  Claremorris  petty  sessions,  held  last  week, 
before  T.  C.  Sheffield,  Esq,  J. P.,  Jas.  Ansbro,  of  Clare- 
morris, was  fined  £5,  or  in  default  of  payment,  two 
months  in  Castlebar  jail,  for  obstructing  the  station 
master  while  in  discharge  of  his  duty. 

The  Holcar  Cotton  MUls,  near  Ravrtenstall,  workec 
by  Mes.srs.  James  Ashworth  and  (Jo.,  hL.VB  been  partlj 
desti-oyed  by  fire.  I'he  engines  were  quickly  on  tht 
spot,  bui  the  flames  were  not  extinguished  till  damage 
to  the  extent  of  i.'10,000  had  been  done.  The  amotmt 
is  covered  by  insurance. 
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3IAEEUGE  OF  THE-EASL  OP  GEAXARD. 

George  Axtiur  Hastings  Forbes,  ssventh  Earl  of 
Graoard,  KP.,  was  on  Thursday  maiTied  to  Frances 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  iwelfthLord  Petre.  The 
oeremony  ■vras  performed  in  the  private  chapel  of  Lord 
Petre's  country  seat,  Thornden  Hall,  an  irregular  and 
comparatively  modem  pile  of  buildiDgs  about  twenty 
miles  from  London  and  near  the  little  Esses  tov^ol 
Brentwood.  Though  a  very  small  and  very  qmet 
town,  Brentwood  is  a  station  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  and  the  majority  of  the  visitors,  including  the 
Marchioness  of  Bute,  were  taken  there  early  in  the  day 
by  special  train  from  Bishopsgate  station.  The  morniiig 
broke  coldandcheerless,  butoccasional  warm  glimpses  of 
the  sun  gave  hopes  of  iiue  weather.  Before  Brent- 
wood was  reached,  however,  the  whole  sky  was  covered 
with  threatening  clouds,  whose  gloomy  aspect  almost 
spoiled  the  drive  from  the  station  to  the  Hall,  albeit 
one  of  the  pleasant  est  di-ives  the  country  uflbrds,  pas- 
sing, as  it  does,  over  a  hill  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of .  the  country  around,  and  running  through 
1,200  acres  of  ancient  oak?,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
house  of  the  old  Catholic  Petre  family  has  always 
stood.  At  the  Hall  were  gathered  the  labourers  on 
the  Thornden  and  tngatestown  estates,  with  theirwives 
and  children.  Just  before  the  ceremony  they  were 
drawn  up  in  the  corridors  leading  to  the  chapel,  each 
of  the  children  holding  flowers  to  be  castat  the  feet  of 
the  bride  as  she  passed.  The  private  chapel  in  which 
the  marriage  ser\-ice  was  performed  is  a  very  pretty 
one.  The  walls  were  adorned  with  15  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture, esecutsd  in  relief,  illustrating  the  journey  of  Our 
Lord  from  the  Judgment  Hall  to  the  Mount  of  Sor- 
rows, and  above  them  to  the  left  of  the  altiir  are  four 
nsarly  fyll-sized  marble  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
Ei;jint5.  High  over  the  altar  is  placed  a  ]5ainting  in  oil 
of  the  Holy  Family.  The  altsr  itself  was  to-day 
covered  with  flowers,  very  tastefully  arranged.  Some 
time  before  eleven,  the  hour  fixed  for  the  service,  the 
bridegroom,  wearing  the  Ordf  r  of  St.  Patrick,  with  his 
best  man,  Lord  ilauchline,  who,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
accidentally  also  acted  as  be^t  man  to  the  Marquis 
of  Bute,  entered  the  chapel,  and  Lord  Granard 
at  once  knelt  in  praj'er  before  the  altar,  a  po.:ition 
which  he  retained  mtil  the  commencemeSit  of  the 
ceremony.  Liidy  Petre,  mother  of  the  bride,  entered 
Eoon  after  and  took  her  seat  to  the  left  of  that  set  apart 
for  her  daughter.  The  other  guests  quickly  a.ss3mbled. 
Amongst  them  were  noticed  : — Mrs  C  Clifibrd,  Capt 
inA  Mrs  Petre,  Mrs  H  W  Petre,  M  and  Lady  Victoria 
prirwan,  the  Hon  H  Petre,  MfPeti  e,  of  Berkelry-square, 
Jlr  A.lbert  Cufford,  Lord  and  Lady  Stafford,  Sir 
Charles,  Lady,  and  Miss  Lucy  Clifford,  Miss 
51  S  Blount,  Miss  Emma  Petre,  Miss  Alice 
'Pf.ire^  Mr  Rudolph  Petre,  Sir  and  the  Hon 
51;  s  Bretherton,  Mi-  and  Mrs  Paget,  Jlr  Douglas,  Mr 
A-rthur  and  Lady  Catherine  Petre,  Lord  and  Lady 
Bute,  Lord)  Cli2brd,  Sir  and  Mrs  Bedingheld,  Jlrs 
Blouut,  Major  Tigl,  and  Miss  Stanley  Carey.  The 
pr''c'ss-sion  of  cle'.gy  entered  immediately  after  eleven 
in  full  vestments.  It  was  headed  by  the  private  cliap- 
Uia  of  Thorden  Hall,  the  Eev  J  Bamber,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  VeryKev  Provost  Hunt,  of  Westminster; 
Ciaon  Inglston,  Canon  Last,  Canon  Kyne,  the  Eev  E. 
T.iylor  (who  acted  a.s  Master  of  the  Ceremonies),  Canon 
Pt/-:che,  PP  of  Wexford;  Rev  Father  Munay,  PP of 
J.'ewtownforbes  ;  and  the  Rev  Father  Fitzgerald,  P  P. 
Last  in  the  procession  came  the  Most  Rev  Archbishop 
of  "Westminster.  The  organ  struck  up  Gounod's  March 
from  Irene  as  the  priests  walked  up  the  sanctuary,  and 
continued  to  play  whifs  the  Aa-chbishop  was  being 
robed.  That  ceremony  being  over.  Lord  Petro  brought 
Us  eldest  daughter,  the  bride,  into  the  chapel.  She 
'was  dressed  in  white  satin,  flounced  and  trimmed  with 
BrasseLs  lace  and  orange  blossoms,  with  white  lace 
veil  over  a  wreath  of  orange  flowers  and  v.'hite  roses. 
She  wore  very  numerous  presents  of  jewels,of  diamonds 
and  pearls,  including  a  tiara  of  pearls  and  diamonds, 
the  gilt  of  the  tenants  on  the  Thorn&en  estates.  Her 
bridesmaids  were  Lady  Adelaide  Forbes,  Lady  Sophia 
Fcrbos,  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  the  Hon  Margaret  Petre, 
.th<i  Hon  Catherine  Petre,  the  Hon  Theresa  Petre,  the 
Eon  Mary  Petre,  and  Miss  Vaughan— eight  in  all. 
They  were  dressed  in  pink  and  white  tulle  veils" 
KPhey  each  wore  a  gold  locket  enamelled  with  the 
letter  "G,"  and  an  earl's  coronet.  The  service  which 
followed  was  very  impressive.  It  commenced  in  a 
vei-y  simple  way.  The  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
ro;>e  from  Ms  seat,  and  as/ced  the  usual  question  of  the 
bridegroom.  The  reply  -A'as  made  in  a  firm  voice,  but 
the  bride  was  inaudible-    The  marriage  service  itself 


having  prouotinced  his  blessing,  took  his  staff  in  hand, 
and  proceeded  to  address  the  newly-wedded  pair. 
This  he  did  very  briefly  in  quiet,  firm  tone,  withslow, 
measured  dehvery,  as  it  is  his  wont- to  speak.  He  told 
them  that  their  union  was  eternaL  God  had  united 
them.  No  human  voice,  no  humsm  power,  no  human 
law,  could  divide  ihem.  Heinsisted  upon  their  duties, 
and  drew  a  picture  of  an  ideal  Chi-istiau  family  where 
authority  and  obedience  were  manifested-  You  shpJl 
(he  continued)  hold  all  things  in  common,  and  because 
you  hold  all  things  in  common  your  joy  sliall  be 
doubled,  and  your  sonow  divided.  His  Grace  then 
blessed  the  twain  again,  and  passed  to  his  place  on  the 
'eft  of  the  altar.  The  office  which  succeeded  was  a 
1'  Missa  Cantata,"  the  celebrant  being  the  Rev  J 
Bamber,  Private  Chaplain  to  Lord  Petre.  The  Hon 
and  Rev  Sir  Petre,  brother  to  the  bride,  took  charge 
of  the  musical  portion  of  the  service.  Michael 
Haydon's  "iilatett  Protectur  Nostra"  was  first 
sung.  Vi'eber's  "Kyrie"  in  G  followed.  The 
Gradual^  was  sung  to  the  Sth  tone ;  then  a 
char,  thrilling  voice  '  in  the  chou-  gave  Cherubin's 
"Ave  Marie."  The  Hon  and  Rev  Mr  Petre  sung 
"  0  Salutaris,"  by  Hummel  ;  then  came  Smith's 
"  Ecce  Deus,"  and  Wehei's  "  Agnus  DeL"  At  the 
eonclusion  of  the  Mass  adjournment  vas  made  to  the 
vestry  for  the  signing  of  the  register.  It  was  pre- 
sently brought  back  into  the  church  that  the  Arch- 
bishop might  sign  it  in  the  face  of  the  congregation. 
Meanwhile  the  wedding  favours  were  distributed,  and 
the  organ  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  tones  of  Men- 
delssohn's "  Wedding  March,"  while  the  Em-I  and 
Countess  of  Granard  walked  down  the  aisls  iind  out 
into  the  hall.  Tney  had  hardly  pnssed  into  the  dining 
hall,  v/here  brealcfast  was  laid,  when  the  rain  ■w  hich 
had  tlu'eatened  all  day  fell  in  torrents,  and  continued 
to  fall  at  inter\'als  during  the  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon. At  the  breakfast  the  Archbishop  proposed  the 
health  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  In  responding. 
Earl  Granard  assm'cd  his  friends  that  the  course  of 
true  love  had  run  very  smooth  indeed  with  him.  He 
hoped  tlvifc  his  married  life  would  not  run  less  smoothly, 
and  that  the  bride  would  lose  no  happiness  by  being 
takeu  from  her  father's  hall  to  her  new  home  by  the 
banks  of  the  Shaimoii. 

Soon  after  three  o'clock,  amid  the  cheers  of  their 
friends,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  departed  by  tho 
ti-aiu  via  London  for  Ryhdc.  It  sboidd  be  added^that 
the  bride  is  "JO,  and  the  bridegroom  40  years  of  ago. 

The  following  is  a  hst  of  tho  presents  : — 

From  the  bridegroom — A  complete  set  of  diamonds, 
with  pearL:;  cmendd  and  diamond  carvings;  a  diamond 
ring,  emerald  ring,  and  diamonds  en  suite;  a  dressing 
ca<;e,  fitted  in  gold.  From  .Lord  Petre — Ruby  and 
diamond  bracelet.  From  Lady  fFetre — Carbuncle  and 
diamond  bracelets;  ivory  prayerbook.  From  the  Vis- 
comitess  Forbes  and  Miss  Vaughan — A  gold  bracelet. 
From  Marquis  of  Hastings  and  the  Countess  of  Laudon 
— Pair  of  silver  candlesticks.  From  the  Ladies  Ade- 
laide and  Scphia  Forbes — Ormolu  and  enamel  glove 
and  handkerchief  cases.  From  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  bride — Gold  necklet  and  earrings,  set  with 
jrcarls.  From  Lord  Petie's  tenantry — Five  pearl  stars, 
with  diamond  centres;  presented  with  the  following 
address  to  Lord  Petre:  — 

"  My  Lokd— We,  the  tenants  of  your  lordship's 
Thornden  and  Dengey  estates,  Emulaus,  with  others, 
in  our  humble  offer  of  a  tiara  to  the  bride,  beg  to  ex- 
press oar  feelings  and  wishes  on  the  occasion  of  the 
auspicious  union  of  your  much-loved  daughter,  -  the 
Hon  Miss  Petre,  with  the  he:ul  of  the  noble  house  of 
Granard,  and  at  the  same  time  our  a  ssurance  of  our 
being  now,  as  at  all  times,  in  the  true  and  devoted 
service  of  your  lordship's  family. — Signed  cn  behalf  of 
the  tenantry,  "  T.  Bridges." 

From  the  household  of  Castle  Forbes — Gold  necklet, 
diamond  and  emerald  locket.  From  the  household  of 
Thornden  Hall — JIarble  clock  and  several  others. 
From  the  Hon  Mrs  Charles  Clifford — Complete  set  of 
aqua  marine  and  n.ibies.  From  the  Duchess  oi  Nor- 
folk, Writing, — Set  of  Florentine  Woik.  From  Loirl 
Herries — Gold  bracelet.  From  the  Officers  of  the 
Westmeath  Rifles — Large  silver  tankard.  From  Lady 
Wm  Russell — Gold  bracelet,  rubies,  and  diamonds. 
From  Lord  and  Lady  ChSord — Gold  bracelet,  ear-rings, 
S;c.  From  Captain  and  Hon  Mrs  Chailes  Petre — 
Venice  mirror  set  in  crimson  velvet.  Hon  Frances 
Forbes,  Geneva  watch,  set  in  pearls  and  enamel.  Hon 
Charles  and  JIrs  Forbos — Vase  of  Belleek  china.  Hon 
and  Rev  Mr  Petre- — Dressing  case,  silver  fittings.  Mr 
and  Mrs  Petre  of  Dunkcnbaigh — Silvei-  gilt  tea  service. 
Hon  Mrs  Douglas — Pair  of  Sevres  China  vases.  Mr 
and  Hon  j^Irs  Bietherton — Carved  ivory  vase.  From 
/he  ZSousekeeper  at  the  Casstie  Forbes— Flounco  :  of, 


Irish  point  lace.  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Goutk 
well — Gold  locket  and  pearls  with  inscription,  "  Cead 
Mille  Failthe."  From  the  Poor  Schools — A  framed 
engraving  from  the  girb,  case  of  Prayer  Books  from 
the  bqvsj  many  presents  from  vUlageis,  and.  numerous 
o^JsAssiiiecej.ftf  jewellery. 


^  THE  SONGS  OF  MEMORY. 
When  memory  sings  her  gayest  songs. 

And  mil  ttiful  tunes  arise. 
We  catch  the  sunny  gleams-of  Joy 

That  all  £0  dearly  prize. 
There'3"'a  sound  of  laughter  in  the  strain 

That  thrills  the  lyre.'s  sweet  strings 
Which  to  the  heart  by  trouble  bowed 

Adieerins  comfort  brings. 

When  memory  sings  her  s^¥eeteat-sangs 

We  list  with  rapt  delight. 
And  at  the  glad  and  thrilling  strains 

The  saddest  heart  grows  light. 
We  re  lost  'mid  scenes  of  by-gone  bliss— 

The  present  fades  away. 
And  for  a  time  the  cai-e-worn  soul 

Basts  'neath  sweet  pleasure's  ray. 

When  memory  sings  her  saddest  songs 

A  solemn  stillness  holds 
The  ssnses  and  a  sable  robe 

The  throbbing  heaj-t  unfolds. 
Yet  pnre  and  holy  is  the  touch 

That  wakes  tho  bitter  theme, 
All,  not  in  vain  to  man  is  given 

Sweet  memory's  saddest  dream. 


A  VERY  HEAVY  SLEEPER- 
John  Smart,  a  London  cab  driver,  seems  to  shaxe  in 
certain  respects  a  mixed  habit  between  that  of  the 
b;irn  door  fowl  and  the  horse.  The  latter  quadruped, 
a  veterinary  authority  recently  informed  us,  takes  his 
repose  standing,  and  we  all  know  the  seemingly  perilous 
position  in  which  Chanticleer  and  Dame  Partlett  en- 
joy then-  forty  winks.  Mr.  Smart  possesses  an  evident 
capacity  for  sleeping  on  his  legs  or  on  a  perch,  pro- 
vided, however,  he  lie  previously  disposed  to  somno- 
lency by  such  soporoficesas  are  furnished  by  the  pubhc 
house.  This  singular  Jehu  was  brought  before  the 
Lord  JLiyor  at  the  jMansion  House,  yesterday,  under 
the  following  rather  ludicrous  circumstances  : — A 
pohce-constable  stated  that  at  half-past  ten  the  night 
before  he  saw  the  defendant  sitting  fast  asleep  in  his 
cab,  which  was  on  the  rank  in  Bartholomew-lane.  Ha 
tried  to  awaken  him,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  The 
more  he  shook  him  and  tried  to  move  him  the  louder 
he  snored.  At  length,  with  assistance,  the  de- 
fendant was  lifted  off  his  seat,  and  'he  atiU  appeared 
to  be  fast  asleep.  When  he  got  him  on  his  legs 
he  appeared  to  become  a  httle  conscious,  and  he 
was  placed  inside  the  cab,  and  the  constable  was 
about  to  take  him  to  the  poKce-station.  The  defen- 
dant, however,  suddenly  rushed  out  of  the  cab,  and 
tried  to  get  away,  and  the  constable  foun.d  he  was 
the  worse  for  liquor.  The  Lord  Mayor  asked  the 
defendant  what  he  had  to  say  ?  The  Defendant : 
Nothing,  my  lord,  except  that  I  am  a  "  werry  heavy 
sleeper,"  and  when  I  do  go  to  sleep  it  is  a  werry 
hard  thing  to  wake  me.^  The  Lord  Mayor  fmed 
him  10s.  or  three  days'  impiisonment.  Morpheus 
and  Bacchus  are  excellent  good  companions,  provided 
they  don't  crush  together  on  the  box  seat  of  a  cab. 
Poor  Smart  wUl  probably  take  care  how  he  gives  both 
deities  "  a  lift"  at  the  same  time  in  future,  but  though 
tho  law  has  been  hard  upon  him,  the  consolation  re- 
mains that  his  slumhcrs  were  perhaps  more  profound 
and  peacefid  than  those  of  the-  functionaries  who 
fined  him  for  snoring  in  his  own  vehicle,  which  wa^ 
for  the  moment  the  proverbial  "  Englishoaan's  house," 
and  should  be  inviolate  if  there  was  no  danger  that  it 
might  run  away  and  kill  somebody. 


The  Illustrated  London  News  says — Letters  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  person?!  estate  of  the  late  John 
Robinson  Maclean,  M.P.  for  East  Staffordshire,  have 
been  granted  to  his  son.  The  personal  estate  was 
sworn  under  £700,000.  i  v 

The  STraidi  of  Engineers  at  Shitf^texd.— This 
strike,  which  has  now  lasted  eight  weeks,  shows  no 
sign  of  termination.  On  Monday  evenmg  the  men  had 
a  very  excited  meeting  to  consider  an  offer  by  the 
Yorkshire  Engine  Company  to  give  the  rates  being 
paid  in  Manchester.  The  men  would  not  thus  ob- 
tain the  2s.  •2d.  advance,  which  was  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  strike.  A  trades'  union  ofl5.cial  proposed 
that  the  offer  be  accepted,  but  this  was  negatived  by 
a  large  majority,  the  men  expressing  their  detormina- 
.^ioa  not  to  surrender. 
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THE  PENirS"  DESPATCH. 


IMPORTANT  ITEMS. 
Neaity  ewery  item  of  the  day's  neiws  ib  tinpleasant. 
A  "Echbome  inatness  has  cbmmitfced  suicide  by  throw- 
ing himsAlf  in  front  of  a  goods  tnun  on  the  railway  at 
Sui-bitoru  Another  elderly  lady  has  mysteiioiisly 
disappeared  from  Ishugton.  The  Adrairaity  autho- 
rities are  being  broadly  charged  with  having  directly 
raused  the  ilhiess  of  the  Cape  Coast  troops  by  keeping 
•iem  on  salt  rations.  Doubts  are  expressed  as  to  the 
Stness  for  hospital  duty  of  the  three-deeker  about  to 
be  despatched  to  the  Fcene  of  operations  figainsfc  the 
A^hantees  ;  and  disBatisl'action  still  exists  as  to  the 
secrecy  of  the  authorities  with  regard  to  the  troops  to 
be  sent  from  England  to  the  Coast.  Recently  pul> 
lished  statistics  show  an  alarming  rate  of  increc^e  in 
the  cost  of  collectiug  the  revenue  ;  and  Mr.  Lowe's 
triumphant  speech  at  Shdineld  has  been  met  on  all 
sides  with  mere  of  amused  toleration  than  the  confi- 
dence that  makes  Ministers  strong. 


EXTRAOEDmAEY  CHAKGE  OF  FRAUD. 
At  the  Liverpool  Police-coairt  recently,  an  es-iou- 
keeper  named  Bootbxoyd,  of  Blackley,  near  Manches- 
ter, was  charged  with  foi-gery  and  obtaining  moneys 
by  false  pretences.  The  prisoner  had  bought  property 
B.t  Whitby,  for  £9,500,  from  a  gentleman  leidJing  at 
Birkenhead,  and  aftei-wards  had  conveyances  mad.e 
with  fictitions  names,  upon  which  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining £6,000  from  a  Bolton  firm  of  solicitors  named 
Winders,  and  the  same  amount  from  a  Liverpool  sohci- 
lor  named  Reynolds.  In  attempting  to  do  the  same 
with  another  soUcitor  m  LivErpool,  M.  F.  Hawkins, 
he  was  found  out  and  given  uito  custody.  The  pri- 
soner stated  that  he  had  no  intention  of  defrauding, 
and  that  ho  intended  to  pay  ofi'  the  sums  he  kid  ob- 
tained. He  reserved  his  defence  and  was  committed 
for  trialat  the  assizes,  bail  being  refused. 


SnfGULAE  CASE  OF  MAjSTSLAUGHTER.  \ 
An  impoi"tant  case  was  investigated  on.  Saturday  by  ' 
Mr.  W.  J.  Payne,  the  city  coroner  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  It  appears  that  upon  the  night  of 
Wednesday,  the  23th  ult-^a  costermonger  named  Henry 
George  Mackhaan,  who  kept  an  oyster  srcall  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Great  Sutton-street,  was  filling  a  lamp  vrith 
naptha  and  overran  it  with  the  liquid,  which  immedi- 
ately ignited,  the  lamp  being  ahght  at  the  time.  It  is 
presumed  that  tiie  man  threw  the  bkizing  himp  do-.vn 
into  the  gutter  and  gave  it  a  kick,  which  had  the 
eiTect  ocf  shooting  some  of  the  flaming  contents  ova- 
thi-ce  boys  v/ho  happened  to  be  present.  The  boys 
■were  ali  taken  to  St.  Bartholomevir's  Hospital,  and 
upon  ThTjisday  last,  the  30th  ult.,  one  of  them,  Henry 
Moore,  10  years,  suceumbed  t/O  the  injuries  received. 
The  fnry  deliberated  for  some  time,  and  at  first  were 
xmahlB  to  come  to  a  decision.  ■  Eventually  a  majority 
came  to  the  concliudon  that  the  occurrence  was  acci- 
dental, but  that  the  man  had  bean  guilty  of  gross 
carelessness,  and  deserved  a  severe  reprimajid.  The 
man  was  accordingly  called  up,  and  told  by  the  coro- 
ner that  he  had  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  com- 
mitted for  trial  for  manslaughter,  and  in  future  he  had 
bcttei-  exercise  a  Httle  more  discretion  when  dealing 
with  such  dangeaxius  substances  as  naptha. 

SHOCKING  NEGLECT  OP  A  LUNATIC. 
Fiiday  week  information  reached  Sub-Inspector- 
Carey,  of  Waterford,  that  a  poor  lunatic  wo- 
in.'tn,  named  Doyle,  wife  of  a  pensioner,  was  in  a  hor- 
rible condition  in  a  room  in  Watkin-sti"eet,  Water- 
ford.  Constable  Sheehy,  axicompanied.  by  two  sob- 
conacables,  went  to  the  house,  and,  meeting 
•  one  of  the  occupants  named  Mrs.  Haekett,  they 
asked  if  there  was  a  woman  named  Boyle 
in  the  pliLce.  Mi'S.  Hackett  said  there  was, 
;pnd  tha5)ked  God  that  the  pohce  ha*l  heard  of  her- 
She<x)ld  oheehy  thatsincethe  1st  of  May  last  Mxs.  Doyle's 
husband  kept  the  door  locked  on  her  day  and  night; 
S'heehy  immediately  demanded  to  see  the  poor  VToman, 
e.:-.d,  af  ter  a  great  deal  of  remonstrance,  succeeded. 
Ilis  account  of  the  place  baSies  description.  The 
r;t,cjK'a  that  proce^-ded  from  it  was  so  di-eadful  that  hd 
.-I'l  u.ost  fainted.  Mrs.  Doyle  was- crouched  up  in  a  cor- 
ijer,  -with  very  httie  clothing  on  her  body.  There  was 
;in  old  shred  of  a  blanket  on  the  bed,  which 
latter  cousiiited  of  a  quaiitity  of  straw.  Sheehy 
looked  at  the  blanket,  which,  he  states,  was 
swarmed  with  every  description  of  vermin ; 
1.,=;  noticed  thousands  of  mjjggots  also  on  it. 
Cons!  abk  Sheehy  reported  the  state  of  the  woman  to 
Su  j-im.pector  Cai'ey  ;  that  efficient  oflivitir  ordered  him 
immediately  to  oammmiicate  wiiih  Head-constable 
?aikis-in  55±iKej3inidH..ti»^B2atitexiias  33M^ 


HORRIBLE  DISCOVERY  IN  THE  THAMES. 

A  mxjst  revolting  discovery,  made  in  the  Tkimes, 
has  takoa  precedence  of  all  other  horrors  of  the  day  in 
the  uibofcit  of  the  moment.  Fortionii  of  a  hunmn 
body  have  been  found  ia  the  rivei-  at  sevcj-al  places 
mOcs  apait,  under  such  conilitious- as  lead  to  tha  con- 
clusion that  a  woman  has  hem  murdered  and  then 
hrutaUy  mutilated  ij  prevent  identilicaiioa.  The 
meJic;il  men  who  have  been  consulted  are  distinctly 
agreed  that  dissection  for  aixatomioal  pinpose  will  not 
explain  the  mflttz-r  ;  but,  m  fj,r  not  the.slightest  re- 
liable clue  to  the  hriplQjs  creature's  name  or  character, 
or  to  the  locality  of  the  crime  of  which  die  has  been 
the  victim,  ha,i  been  traced.  The  shock  to  the  public 
mind  is  comparable  only  to  that  which  was  caused  by 
the  similar  discovery  on  Waterloo-bridge  about  a 
dozen  years  ago. 

It  appears  that  the  disco  •  cry  was  first  made  on 
Friday  morning  about  6.30  by  Constable  Fane, 
T  DiViidon,  v/hose  attention  was  called  to  the  left 
upper  quarter  of  a  woman  on  the  shore  of  Batter- 
sea  V/atcrworka.  At  10.30  o'clock  Henry,  one 
of  the  Southwest  Railway  police,  found  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  the  aame  body  at  Brunswick 
Wharf,  Nine  Elms.  Lispcctor  Morlej',  of  the  T  Divi- 
sion, found  midcr  the  second  arch  of  Battersea-bridge 
a  sot  of  lungs  ;  another  po'iioeman  fomid  another  sat  of 
lungs  near  Battersea  railway-bridge.  The  skin  of  a 
woman's  face  has  been  foimd  near  LimehouEe,  evi- 
dently having  been  stripped  off  to  prevent  identifica- 
tiom  The  Metropclitan  Divisional  sm-geon?  have 
minutely  ejcamined  the  pai-ts  of  the  body,  and  given  it 
as  their  positive  opinion  that  the  body  hr..s  not  been 
dissected  for  aaatomic-al  purposes,  but  has  been  sawn 
and  cut  to  pieces.  The  portions  of  the  body  are  lying 
at  the  Clapham  Workhouse  to  await  identification.  A 
small  mole  appeaison  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  and  -a 
hght  brown  mole  on  the  inner  side  of  the  right  nipple; 
there  ii  also  a  scar  on  tlic  left  breast,  apptn-ently  the 
result  of  a  burn  in  childiiood.  The  scalp  of  the  woman 
has  ako  been  found,  with  dark  hair,  and  the  cars 
pierced  for  ear-ringa. 

Up  tfll  diik  to-night  the  Thames  Police  were  still 
actively  engaged  in  netting  and  di-aggtng  the  river 
round  Battersea  and  other  paa'ts  in  the  hope  of  finding 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  mutilated  womam  Yes- 
terday afternoon  Dr.  Kempster  made  a  further  examin- 
ation of  a  part  of  the  head  found  atLimehcuse,  which, 
he  slates,  is  undoubtedly  part  of  the  head  belonging  to 
the  mutilated  remains  he  had,  examined,  and  winch 
were  found  at  Batters>ea.  The  woman,  be  states,  is 
"  evidently  the  victim  of  a  recent  murdfir,"  There  is 
a  large  bruise  on  the  right  temple,  which,  he  should 
think,  was  caused  by  a  blow  f  i-om  a  blunt  instrument^ 
and  which  would  probably  cause  death.  There  was  a 
fracture  on  the  skull,  the  skull  being  divided  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  vround.  The  state  of  the  remains 
shows  that  they  had  not  beexi  in  the  water  long,  and 
thixt  the  murder  had  not  been  committed  many  hours, 
the  probability  being  that  it  was  done  on  Thursday 
night.  Along  with  the  skin,  which  was  torn  fi-om  the 
face,  there  is  a  portion  of  the  nose,  which  has  been  a 
rather  shoi-t,  thick  one.  There  is  also  a  cut  over  the 
left  lip.  In  addition  to  the  nose,  there  is  also  one  of 
the  ears  attached  to  the  skin,  which  is  of  a  large  siiie. 
The  medical  opinion.is  that  the  body  is  that  of  a  wo- 
man about  40  years  of  age.  Upon  the  skin  over  the 
upper  lip  there  are  short  hairs,  allowing  her  to  have- 
been  of  fuU  hjibit-of  body.  The  hair  upon  the  scalp 
is  thin.  The  -eyelarowB  are  dark.  Every  inquiry  pos- 
sible was  being  made  of  the  piuk  keepers  ar-d  bridge 
toE  takers^  but  they  recollect  no- one  of  suspicions  ap- 
pearanca  There  is  great  excitement  in  the  neighbom^ 
hood,  and  the  general  belief  expressed  is  that  the 
mmxler  was  probably  committed  on  a  barge,  or  that 
the  paits  have  been  taken  down  the- river  and  -thrown 
fronx-a  boat. 

On  Saturday  eldedy  man,  .in  apparently  easy  cir- 
cumstances, wont -to  the  Clapham  Union,  and  ha^dng 
■viewed  the  skin  of  the  face  into  which  wax  had  been 
-ran,  positively  identitied  it  as  his  daughter.  The  pohoo 
-were  at  once  commimLcated  with,  and.  cxe  now  engaged 
mailing  enquiries  into  the  statement  -of  her  disap- 
■neaiance. 


and  Oi>eratives  respectfully.  Mr.  GLlfcinan,  however, 
lcfthia.shop  open  and  was  visited  by  the  defendants, 
one  of  whom,  Sullivan  was  the  president  of  the  opera- 
tive Fociety,  who  compelled  hi^  men  to  leave,  utdng 
violence,  it  was  alleged,  to  two  mea  named  Mahony 
and  Lynch.  The  magistrates  dismieecd  the  case,  on 
the  ground  that  what  had  occuiTed  -was  done  in  pm-- 
euance  of  an  understanding,  to  which  masters  and.' 
men  v-'cre  paities,  and  -which  was  for  -their  mutn**' 
benefit. 


RIOTING  BY  VOLUISTEERS. 
At  the  Birteohead  Pohce-court  last  week,  five  mem 
bers  of  the  Liverpool  Press  Guard  were  diaj^ed  -with 
rioting  at  Woodside  Ferrj''.  On  the  night  of  the  24th 
August  a  niunber  of  Vc^unteers  and  others  -wished  to 
cross  to  Liverpool  from  Wocdside,  but  would  not  pay 
the  full  faa-e,  and  on  the  officials  refusing  -to  let  them, 
pa-ss,  they  jumpedover  the  gates  and  attacked  the  men 
vrith  great -violence,  severely  ill-treating  them.  They 
were  ultimately  repulsed  and  the  defendants  appre- 
hended. They  plejded  guilty.  Two  were  fined  £20, 
and  costs,  the  others  £10  each  and  costs. 


.^LEGED  TRADE  CONSPIRACY. 
Seven -coopers  were  prosecuteiattheCork  pohce  oiSc© 
onSatimhiy,for  conspiraoytoiujm-e  KingsmiU.  Giiltioan, 
a  master  cooper,  in  l-iis  bus'Loess.  It  appears  that  it  is 
the  practice  of  the  trade  to  have  periodiixilidle  weeks 
in  order  to  keep  down  the  .«upply  of  -vvorkiag  and  pre- 
vent a  glut  in  the  market,  aud-one  of  these  weeks  was 
fixeii  to  com.mcnca  on  the  2£ih  Aug^ist,  by  ajrange- 
ment  i'efavccntke  assooi-ation.  represeacii>g.th»iaasKsrs- 


PRINCE  ARTHUR  PATRICK. 
It  is  worth  -whfle  Hving  in  London  even  out  of  thv. 
season,  just  for  the  sake  of  .  th«  variable  naturs 
of  the  emotions  which  traverse  the  moral  atmosphere. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  admiration  of  -to-day 
becomes  the  condemnation  of  to-m<OTov/,  how  the 
thing  v/hich  is  hailed  with  enthuaiasmin  the  momipg 
becomes  -vile  and  obnoxious  and  is  accounted  a  be  in 
the  sight  of  all  men  before  night.  Every  day  brings 
with  it  this  strange  transformation,  and  yet  we  are 
never  curcjd  of  yielding-to  our -impulse  of  making  the 
very  most  of  an  event  while  we  believe  it.  Thus  it 
was,  for  instance,  with  the  account  v.'hich  -was  brought 
us  from  TiMuville  of  -the  escape  from  moiial  danger 
which  had  befallen  Prince  Arthur.  There  really  was  a 
degi-ee  of  interest  and  sympathy  attending  the  occur- 
rence -which  caHfid  forth  the  deepest  expressic«  of  de- 
votion -to  the  Sovereign  irom  ewry  loyallieart  through^ 
out  the  kingdom.  The- absolute  £ict  itself  became  as 
nothing  compsi-ed  -with  the  supposed  consequence 
hadmot  the  swimming  master  been  ready  with  his  life- 
preserver,  and  the  whole  popjulation  of  TrouviUe  stand, 
ing  on  the- beoch  ready  to  give  assistance  in  case  of 
need.  Prince  Arthur  is  much  beloved  for  his  mother's 
sake,  and  somewhat  appreciated  also  for  his  own.  He 
is  accomited  t-ho  worldng  man  of  the  family,  and  haa 
creditably  perfonaed  every  duty  assigned  to  him  in 
his  profession,  and  -they  say  he  is  doing  hia^best  to  hnk 
the  interests  of  oflicer  and  private,.EO  as  to  -consolidat* 
them  more  than  they  have  ever  been.  In  any  ca?e. 
much  pain  would  be  felt  by  the  public  should  anj 
harm  happen  to  any  oneof  the  Queen's  sons,  but  in  th« 
case  of  Prince  Arthur  the  whole  mfli-tary  service  o: 
Great  Biitain  would  have  been  completely  downcast 
and  aggrieved  had  the  accident  at  TrouviUe  been  fol- 
lowed by  any -worse  result  than  that  which  in  realitj 
occurred — a  short  swoon  and  a  few  minutes'  inseasftii 
hty,  -to  which  a  brisk  friction,  hot  flannels,  and  a 
tumbler  cf  brandy  and  -water  soon  put  an  end 
But,  during  the  tune  w-hich  has  elapsed  since  the  ac- 
count of  the  accident  -was  given  in  the  newspapers 
private  correspondence  has  enabled  us  to  judge  bettei 
of  the  cu-cumstances,  and,  as  usual,  while  doubly  ghd 
they^  were  so  much  exaggerated,  we  are  doubly  vexed 
and  soiTy  also  to  have  wasted  so  much  useless  tenti- 
maxt  and  sympathy.  It  seems  that  the  people  ol 
■Tronville  absolutely  laugh  at  -the  idea  of  any  aJorm 
having  been  reported.  The  event  was  of  the  kinil 
which  happens  to  every  schoolboy  who  gets  beyond 
his  depth  and  loses  his  presence  of  mind  for  a  minute  ; 
-there.never-was,-for  an  instant,  the  smallest  apprebjn- 
sion-of  danger,  and  the  crowd  who  stood  watching  xln 
batiiers^from  the  shore  were  in  a  moment  aware  xii.a 
the  life-belt  wa^  to^be  throv.'n  to  his  Royal  Highn. 
from  theliand  of  the  mighty  master  of  TrouviUe,  v%-ho. 
every  day  of  his  life,  accompanies  the  ladies  and  te/i- 
tlemen  from  Paris  into  far  greater  depths  az  a  f.ir 
greater  distance  from  shore  than  had  been  venture.' 
upon  by  Prince  Arthur  and  his  aide-de-camp.  Thi 
shattered  remnant -of  JSelgravia  still  remaining  ia  Lc  u 
don,  has,  of  course,  felt  the  shock  of  the  re;»cri-'-i, 
and  regrets  bitterly  the  waste  of  seatimcm 
vand  sym-pathy,  which  might  have  be.r 
so  mcch  better  employed,  w.hile  the  di3Content>:u' 
Radicals  only  behold  in  the  whole  affair  the  j :  j- 
lude  to  another  demand  upon  the  nation  of  dowiy,  in- 
come, and  dotation,  and  caU.  to  mind  preceding  -ulnx-s 
and  so;>sons  during  the  reign  of  George  ILL  when  this 
publio  fr^mipathy  was-worked  upon  with  the  great-ist 
ad3-cai.>ag&.-to.the  rfflgoics  f  anuly.. 


eiiiga:vDage  m  btjssia. 

The  Malta  corronpondcnt  o£  tiio  TJmei  gives  ih.o 
annexed  narrative  : — 

Among  GTir  recent  arrivals  is  Dr.  Giuseppe  de  Conti 
Sfcigno  Xavarra,  K.C.L.S.,  who  for  many  yoar?  past  Lns 
held  the  important  post  of  Ins^xDCtor-General  and  Chief 
Medical  Utticcr  to  the  Shah's  troops  in  the  Pro-sdnce  of 
Azerdbijan,  after  serving  the  Persian  Govomment  at 
Jabrii^,  Teheran,  and  Herat,  auJ  on  one  occasion,  I 
bch'eve,  taking  medical  chr.ru-e,  in  tlie  ubscn  ja  of  Dr. 
Dickson  (now  Sir  Joseph  DLson),  of  tha  British  Lega- 
tion at  Toher?,n.  Dr.  Stagno  Ki'.varra  etaigrated  from 
Malta  some  26  years  ago,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
flying  visit  h^  paid  this,  his  native  inland,  in  1S54,  he 
has  lived  in  Pereia  for  upwards  of  20  years,  and  has 
acquired  a  thorough  luioniedgo  of  tl;e  language  of 
that  co'ontry.    On  his  former  journey  fi-om  I'erb'ia  to 
Malta,  Dr.  Stagno  Navarra  v.  as  made  a  prisoner  of 
■war  by  Baron  Vi-Mgel's  troops  then  at  Byazid,  and  he 
has  been  still  less  fortunate,  strange  to  remark,  .-.gain 
on  Eussian  conquered  soil,  during  this  his  second  jour- 
ney.   Dr.  Stagno  Nnvarra  set  out  from  Tabriz  on  the 
Ist  of  July,  and  had  heard  such  good  accounts  of  the 
new  road  from  Peraia  through  Russia  that  he  gave  it 
the  preference  over  his  foi-mcr  route  i-ia  En^erojm  and 
Trebizond,  he  crossed  th«  Rusrsian  fi'ontier  at  Julfa,  on 
the  Araxes,  where  he  dcb'vered  to  a  person  appointed 
to  receive  it  a  sum  of  about  £3,000  iil  Russinn  paper 
ncjtes,  intrusted  to  his  care  by  Msssrs.  Ziglsr  and  Co., 
th^  weaJthy  Swiss  firm  of  Tabriz.  Believing  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  civilization  and  in  perfect  safety,  tJie 
Doctor  and  hia  party,  after  quittirig  the  territory  of  the 
Shah,  dives^rcd  tliemselves  of  the  firearms  which  tbey 
carried,  leaving  them  in  deposit  at  Julfa,  and  continued 
their  route  by  Fakchevan  and  Evivan.    On  the  Oth 
of  July,  soon  after  leaviugtheEussian  Governmeutpost 
station  called  f*ol-Po«ht,  about  nine  hours  distant 
from    Ti8i;,     and    before     reaching    the  station 
of    Ghemikiaja,    at   a    qu.irter    before  nine  a.m., 
the   Doctor,    who   travelled   in    the   iisual  Rus- 
sian post-troika,  with  his  son,  aged  thirteen,  and  JTr. 
Masson,  son  of  the  former  Dragoman  of  the  British 
Consulates  at  Trebizond  and  Kaissariab,  v/as  accosted 
by     heavUy-ai-med  and  well-mounted  individual  in 
the  Laxistan  coitume,  wb'o  pleaded  important  busine?:-? 
with  the  Doctor,  and  fortliwith  eommonced  v>'hipping 
the  yenrislichih,  or  post-driver,  and  his  horses,  turning 
the  cart  off  the  high  road  into  a  ravine,  where  eleven 
other  brigands  of  his  bo.nd  were  busily  engT-gcd  robbing 
rthe  loads — consisting  of  sugar  and  I'Tarioliosterb.".les — 
and  holies  of  eight  huge /b!(r7Cfij  destined  for  Pcrsi.T, 
and  which  had  just  been  similarly  turned  off  ^the  high- 
way. On  the  ground  Jay  stretched  an  Annenian  miner 
steeped  in  blood  from  a  dangerous  scalp  wound,  who, 
with  his  wife  and  another  Armenian  lady  and  a  girl 
of  six  years  of  age,  were  captured  with  the  fmrgon?, 
and  being  armed  had  not  surrendered  without  a 
'  struggle,  which,  in  the  absence  of  even  a  stick, 
f  Dr.  Stagno  Navarra  and  his  party  were  uniible  to 
attempt,  and  they  could  but  look  on  'and  see  the  con- 
: .  tents  of  their  portmanteaus  trrnsfen-ed  into  the  lers  of 
their  stolen  trousers,  which,  having  been  thus  made  to 
.  serve  the  purpose  of  saddle-bag.=,  were  lashed  on  the 
,  horses  stolen  from  the  fmrgons  and  d'»Epatched  in 
charge  of  half  the  band,  up  the  hill^  towards  the 
Turkish  frontier.    All  the  prisoners  were  detained  in 
the  ravine  uutil  past  seven  o'clock  \>.m..  when  the  chief 
of  the  brigands,  most  facetiously  twiddling  Dr.  SlT.gno 
Kavarra's  gold  chain,  which  he  had  thrown  cai'eles;)ly 
over  his  sunburnt  chest,  eshibite-d  the  doctor's  go'd 
watch,  and  asking  to  be  told  the  esact  hour,  informal 
all  concerned  that  it  was  his  origimd  intention  to  keep 
them  until  midnight,  but  he  deemed  it  inconvenient  to 
stay  and  watch  them  in  a  pelting  rain,  which  had  just 
then  commenced  falling.    On  being  reminded  by  the 
doctor  that  they  were  nine  hours'  dista,nt  from  Tiflis 
and  devoid  of  money  to  pay  theii-  way  at  the  in- 
tervening stations,  the  brigand  chief  readily  admitted 
the  inconvenience,  and  drawing  forth  from  the  folds 
of  his"  trousers  one  of  the  doctor's  hose,  v/Hch,  with 
others,  had  been  converted  into  impromptu  purses,  he 
rD6st  considerately  handed  each  of  the  prisoners  a  sum 
equal  to  10s.,  informing  them  that  it  was  not  only 
ample  to  carry  them  to  Tiflis,  but  if  properly  hus- 
banded would  suffice  for  a  goodly  jolhfication  on  then- 
arrival  there  ;  he  has  also  most  complacently  .allowed 
the  doctor  to  retain  his  wedding  ring,  which  could  not 
be  got  over  the  knuckle  o.nd  which  he  did  not  deem 
sufficiently  volrable  to  authorize  so  crusl  a  proceeding 
as  the  amputation  of  the  finger  which  it  encircled. 
The  doctor's  los-s  in  clothca,  jewellery  belonging  to 
liis  wife,  and  which  hwTvas  catrying  to  Europe  for  the 
Jiuiposo  of  Bettinfu  sevm:  wo.-tehiie5^.  the  ieweUed  insisr- 


nia  of  the  Lion  .ind  Sun  decoration,  and  about  £270 
in  EiiE.3iari  gold  and  sUver  and  Euo.'sian  p.apor  notes, 
amounts  m  the  aggi-cgato  to  upwards  of  £1,000,  while 
Mr.  Masson  also  lias  lost  a  hc:ivy  sum  and  his  clothes, 
but  was  fortunato  enough  to  save  100  Turki-jh  L'ras 
which  wore  secreted  on  lus  person.  Dr.  Stagno  Ifa- 
varra  reached  Tiflis  in  simply  the  travelling  costume 
ho  stood  in,  and  the  Persian  Oonsul-Genernl  there 
received  most  cordially  the  unhappy  travellers, 
affbrding  them  every  hospitality  and  ad- 
vancing the  doctor  a  considerable  sura  of 
money  to  enable  him  to  reach  Europe. 
From  information  wliich  the  doctor  received  on  the 
road  after  his  release,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  chief  of  the  brigands  is  one  Dcmir-Ogloa,  of  either 
Kars  or,  its  vicinity,  whose  father  is  a  convict  in  Sibe- 
ria, and  who  seeks  vengeance  against  Russia  by  thus 
compromising  her  toiTitory.  Doctor  Str.gao  NavaiTa 
has  already  brought  his  s;id  stoiy  before  the  proper 
authorities  in  Russia  and  PcvsLa,  and  is  about  petition- 
ing also  her  Majesty's  Amtessador  at  the  Sublime 
Porte.  The  news  of  the  appearanca  of  this  baud  of 
brigands  caused  a  great  serwiation  among  the  Persians, 
v.'ho  so  recently  ab:iadoned  the  Trebizond  transit  road 
for  that  via  Poti,  "and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  RvLSsia 
to  offer  the  injured  parties  redraws  and  thus  gua- 
rantee the  safety  and  integrity  of  hei-  territory,  more 
especially  on  this  new  line  of  road,  strewn  as  it  were 
daily  with  the  richest  good;j  travelling  to  and  from 
Persia,  a  traffic  which  Russia  has  employed  every 
mec.iis  to  draw  through  her  doininioLis,  to  the  no  small 
detriment  of  her  Turkish  nei,T:hbour,  whei-S'  during  a 
period  of  some  o'l  ycar.%  that  the  Peraian  transit  trade 
existed  no  such  malpractices  as  those  now  encountered 
on  the  new  road  were  ever  kno'vn  to  have  occurred, 
esoept  perhaps  dui-ing  the  great  confusion  when  the 
ma-sses  of  Eashi-Ba^ouks  were  let  loose  from  Enrs  to 
shift  for  themselves  during  it.s  investment  by  (Jeneral 
Mouraviefi'in  ISC;). 


IMPARTIALITY." 

The  position  of  the  police  is  bocomiug  not  only  one 
of  responsibflity  but  of  danger,  and  every  policeinan 
in  London,  when  hs  turns  out  so  neat  and  trim,  in  full 
marching  order,  with  helmet  and  belt,  and  hob-nailed 
high-lows  and  mackintosh  cape,  nmst  feel  that  his  hfe 
is  as  little  secure  as  though  he  were  about  to  enter  on 
the  war-path  against  the  Red  Indians,  instc?-d  of  sally- 
ing forth  boldly  through  the  London  streets,  in  full 
conGdenceoi  protection  from  the  strong  while  perform- 
ing his  duty  of  protection  towards  the  weik.  The 
account  given  by  Colonel  Henderson,  the  Chief  Inspec- 
tor, is  qmte  as  startling  as  those  which  reach  us  of  the 
slralking  warfare  betv/een  the  hostile  tribej  of  the 
Sioux  and  Pawnees.  Colonel  Henderson  tells  us  that 
assaults  upon  the  pohce  are  increasing  every  year  to  an 
rlamiing  degree.  Just  imagine  the  number  of  cases 
brought  before  the  magistiittes  in  1S72  having  beeu 
registered  at  3,G92  !  The  Colonel,  who  goes  deep  into 
statistics,  m.ake3  the  ingenious  calcidation  that  out  of 
the  9,000  members  of  the  force,  each  ofiicer  must  be 
as.saulted  once  in  two  years.  To  be  sure,  Colonel 
Hinder.son  makes  no  allowance  for  the  doctrine 
of  chanees,  which  you  are  sux'e  to  find,  If  you  think  it 
worth  while  to  enter  into  any  examination  of  the 
atliiir,  has  been  in  favour  of  visiting  the  same  individual 
twice  and  three  times  with  brokc.i  heads  and  bleeding 
noses,  leaving  others  tuiharmed  and  scathless.  Many 
reason?  have  been  assigned  for  this  strange  increase  of 
ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public  towards  the  police, 
one  of  them  being  the  unequal  punishment  awaided 
to  offenders  by  the  magistr.ate.  "While  one  man,  for  in- 
stance, is  punished  with  five  years'  penal  servitude  for 
an  assault  upon  constables  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty,  and  another  to  two  months'  hard  labour  for  hit- 
ting a  pohceman  in  the  mouth,  we  find  to  our  utter 
amazement  tto.t  tlie  officers  who,  in  the  theatre  at 
Plymouth,  knocked  a  consta.ble  down  and  jumped 
upon  him  were  merely  subjected  to  an  insignificant 
fine.  Much  endeavour  has  been  made  to  stifle 
this  said  aflair  at  Plymouth  altogether.  The 
charges,  notwithstanding,  which  cannot  be  hid- 
den from  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  search 
into  the  business,  are  found  to  be  far  heavier 
than  in  either  of  the  cases  above  mentioned,  involving 
assault  on  the  police,  the  rescuing  of  prisoners  from 
custody,  and -a-^ing  foul  language  to  the  authorities. 
The  parties  had  evidently  gone  to  the  theatre  for  the 
express  purpose  of  lacking  i,ip  a  row.  They  all  sat 
close  together  in  the  pit,  and  were  all  pro^'ided  with 
heavy  walking  sacks.  Cliarles  R^^-ade's  pl^T"  of  iVece?' 
inn  J^fi.h>  tn  ^Tpfixl  -0.-33.  in  conTjaG  ov  nerfarrna-nc8,  and. 


the  officers  kept  ,?houting  and  screaming  in  discor- 
dant tone,;  during  the  delivery  of  the  speeches.  Tho 
house  was  crowded,  in  e.-qsectation  of  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  W ales  and  his  brother  ;  btit  v/hether,  as  it- 
is  supposed,  due  notice  of  the  inten^tion  on  the- 
part  of  the  officers  had  been  given  in  time  is  not 
known,  but  the  bos  set  apart  for  the  rectyption  of  th© 
royal  personages  remained  empty  the  whole 
evening,  and  the  reason  given  on  the  morrow 
w.as  simply  that,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  being  un- 
avoidably comp«!lled  to  leave  Plymouth  that  eveniiKf, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  declined  appearing  in  public  after 
his  departui-e.  No  sooner  had  the  band  of  officars. 
entered  the  theatre  than  the  .scene  became  one  of  *  'th3( 
greatest  T'iot  and  t-urbulence.  "  Army  and  navytothef 
rescue  !"  was  the  cry,  and  immediately  fromLall  p.'^rW 
of  the  house  rushed  sailors  and  soldiers,  trampling 
down  the  peac,3ful  portion  of  the  audience  amid  the 
shrieks  of  the  women  and  the  protestations  of  thg 
men,  until  the  whole  place  became  one  vast  paiide-> 
mouium,  and  th3  "  sport" — for  so  it  was  flippantly, 
designated  by  one  of  the  accused — snded,  however,  in 
tlie  discomfiture  of  the  rowdy  gentlemen,  four  of 
whom  were  dragged  before  the  magistrate,  whomerely; 
mulcted  them  with  a  slight  fine,  without  even  stdding^ 
thereunto  the  paternal  reprimand  for  disorder  anc^ 
drunkermest,  nor  yet  the  smallest  expression  ol 
indignation  at  the  manner  in  wMch  an  attempt  a1 
getting  U]j  an  ill-will  and  enmity  of  one  class  against 
the  other  had  been  mndc  by  these  "officers  and  gentle-' 
men,"  whose  duty  it  is  considered  to  defend  all  classes 
of  citizens,  no  matter  of  what  caUing  they  may  be. 
The  exceeding  care  which  has  been  manifested  in  im- 
pressing on  the  pubKc  mind  the  fact  of  the  absencaj 
of  the  Royal  Princes  at  the  moment  of  the  tumult  baa 
had  the  effect  of  raising  a  report  that  the  matter  will 
be  submitted  to  the  high  authorities  on  the  service  ta' 
which  each  of  the  offendei-s  belongs.  It  is  said  at  ths 
clubs  that  it  is  already  under  investigation,  and  that 
the  Press  has  been  courteously  requested  to  refrain 
from  any  remarks  until  it  has  been  decided  in  high 
places  whether  the  affair  siiall  be  taken  up  by  thq 
Horse  Guards  and  the  Admiralty.  HowsVer^ 
without  entering  into  any  discussion  concern- 
■ing  the  official  punishment  which  ought  t<j 
be  dealt  out  to  these  officers  in  her  Majesty'^ 
service,  the  comparison  between  their  punishment  and 
that  awarded  to  the  poor,  pauper  Alexander  MacdufJJ 
for  refi'actory  conduct  in  the  workhouse  has  become 
the  subject  of  r.il  our  talk  and  controver,sy.  Alexan- 
der Macduff  is  what  is  called  a  troublesoma  pauperji 
always  writing  to  the  board,  and  keeping  the  woik< 
house  in  a  constant  state  of  ferment.  Alezandel 
Macduff,  is  by  th-a  way,  a  philosopher,  and  being  ordereti, 
to  carry  stones  resisted  to  do  so  while  several  wheel*' 
barrows  were  standing  empty  in  the  workhouse-yardf 
and  so  proceeded  to  fill  the  barrow.  Tothis  the  autocrat 
of  the  house  obje-cted,  and  a  violent  scene  ensued,  thd, 
pauper  being  thrown  down  a  ndpltmged  into  the  dark  hole,( 
whence  be  was  drawn  <»nly  to  be  brought  before  the! 
magistrate,  who  condemned  him  to  two  months  hard] 
labour  "  for  assaulting  the  authorities."  But  mark  thei 
effect  of  progress  amongst  the  lower  classes.  When! 
the  report  is  read  aloud  at  the  pubhc-houses  therej 
arises  a  imiversal  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  statements 
"Ivo,  no — look  at  the  officers  at  Plymouth.  Th^sre 
rich,  and  Macduff  is  poor.  Poverty  is  his  offence  and 
not  the  as.sault,  or  they  would  have  been  pundiseh 
alike." 


PErWTBANK,  30  and  20  ■Wicetavera-street^TSank  Hotiw, 
every  day  from  lU  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  On  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Sat'irday  Evenings,  from  7  to  9.  £5  per  Cent,  on  I>e«. 
posits  of  £5. 

Ee.e.\kp.,vst.— Epps's  Cocoa.— Graxepui.  akd  Comfort 
ISf>. — "  By  a  thorough  kr.o-svletlge  of  the  natntal  laws  -wlncll 
govern  tlie  opeiations  of  dia:estion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
c.nrofuJ  app?ication  of  the  fiiio  properties  of  ^veH  selecterj 
cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  do' 
licatcly  Cavoured  beverage  vahicli  Tuay  savecs  many  heav^ 
doctors'  bills." — Oivil  Service  Gazette.  Made  simply  with 
Boilins  W.itcT  or  Milk.  Eacli  packet  is  labelled — "  James 
Epps  &  Co.,  Homueopathic  Chemists,  London." 

Manufacture  OF  Coco,\,  Cac\oike,  aM)  CnocOLtTE.— ' 
"  We  will  now  give  an  acconnt  of  the  process  adoptetLby 
Messrs.  .Tamos  lEpps  and  Co.,  raannfactnrtrs  of  dietetic  ar- 
ticles, at  their  v/oiks  in  the  Euston-road,  London.— See  Ar- 
ticle in  Caswell's  HouseiMld  Guides 

The  sti-ike  of  the  stevedores  at  theJiIast  JndiaJDockrf 
has  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  men.  The  steTOdore^ 
had  been  getting  5s,  6d.  per  day  and  6d.  an  hour  f  o* 
overtime.  On  Tuesday  last  they  struck  work  for  6s^  .pel 
day  and  8d.  i>er  ho\ir  for  ovei-time,  with  donble  pa.5 
whenever  they  were  reqnired  to  work  on  hoKdarys  ox 
Sundays.  Their  demands  ha-ve  been  conceded  theanen 
resumed  work  at  the  increasetl  rate  ot.wages.  Theij^ 
Tcffular  }ion.rj»  are  from  8  a.m.  till  Atnaiv 


TBlE  penny  DESmTCH, 


TO  COEKESPOXDENTS. 

Lettersttrevot  answered  vuiil  at  least  tinUays  after 
they  arerecch-ed,  and  somtiiiies,  oxeing  to  tin'  nuvihsr,  they 
are  litna-JoUlably  }.eld'over.' 
Coittribuivri  an-  requested  to  state  distincthMutt,  ifoKy, 
fi'muneratioa  they exfiect  fur  their  contribiitii^ns  ;  atlention 
this  is  particularly  re^iestid. 
'^.ejected  -^SS.  are  destroyed;  except  stam2)S  'are  enclosed  for 
ikeir  return. '  In  no  cane  do  ice  hold  ourseUes  respoiutihle 
Jt>r  SiSii.  lent  fur  perusal,  and  couirihuturs  should  keep 
espies  of  them  ;  but  if  our  rule  is  complied  u-ith  we  tate 
(Very  cure  to  return  them  safely  if  found  unsuitable. 
>IiiiCELLus. — The  names  of  the  pictures  are  the  "  MartjT" 
and  "  Tile  Rape  of  the  Sabiues."  Tiie  cost  of  printlns;  5}} 
copies  of  a  book  such  as  you  say  might  be  from  twelve  to  Sf- 
teec  pounds ;  but  we  cacnot  teil  ex:ictly ;  we  know  l.ttla 
cf  the  book  trade.  Of  coarse,  the  cost  per  copy  would  di- 
minisli  largely  if  you  -got  a  considerable  number.  It  i.s  a 
•.■bnstant  habit  to  write  tonewspapersunderassumeduames, 
-  stech,  for  example,  as  "  itarcellus."  Ii  you  mean  could  you 
be  pcaiblieti  for  asstmiing  another  mau's  uajne,  and  M'riting 
under  it  for  thc  purposes  of  deception,  you  ceiiaiuly  could. 
To  "  reckon  without  your  host"  i»  an  e.xpressiou  meaning 
that  you  have  omitted  from  your  anticipation  o£.  an  event 
some  essential  which,  -".vhen  it  takes  place,  upsets  your  cal- 
culations, to  your  disappointment.  The  origin  of  the  ex- 
pression is  self-evident.  A  gue-it  owing  an  innke.^per— his 
''host" — a  score,  and,  "reckoning"  it  "  vyithout"  him, 
would  be  very  apt  to  make  it  much  lower  than  mine  host  would 
when  he  came  to  tot  it  '  up,  and  thus  the  guest  so  ".  reck- 
oning without  his  host"  would  fiiid  himself  woefully  thsap- 
poiiited  when  he  came  to  pay.      '  '  •  . 

CaLLIstro. — Yonr  contribution  is  clever,  but  it  is  diffuse,  and 
a  tale  within  a  tale  requires  gi-eat  power  to  make  it  inter- 
esting. We  canno-fc  read  the  name  of  the  street,  though  we 
can  of  the  fown,  in  which  you  reside.  Your  story  would 
reqda-e  modiScation  in  the  direction  we  indicate  if  we  were 
to  pnbEsh  it.  Write  us  agaiii,  sending  stamps  for  returi/ 
uf  ilS.  and  your  exact  address. 
A"'^^-— "  The  pride  that  apes .  humihty"  is  taken  from  a 
verse  by  .  Cdlefidge  in  a .  piece -WTitten  by  himself  and 
Southey,  ciiUed'  The  Devil's  Thoughts,  and  which  tells  how 
his  .Satanic  Majesty  went  out  one  day  to  iaspecthis  "  snug 
little  farm"— the  earth.  The  verse  runs' as  follows,  and 
is  wall  kno-vm  :— 

He  saw  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach  house— 

A  cottage  of  gentility— 
And  the  Devil  tlid  grin,  for  his  darhng  sin 
Is  t<he  pride  that  apes  hmtdlity," 
tied  which,  by  the  way,  is  as  common  now  as  it  was  hah'  a 
century  ago.    .  --^  '  .  i 
ASAKDE.— 1.  HalJam  was  an  Englishman.     2,  3,  4.  We  con- 
fess we  do  not  know  who  or  what  Zchokke  v/as,  nor  where 
he,  she,  or  it  was  bom.    As  to  pronouncing  him,  her,  or  it, 
the  nearest  suggestion  we  can  give  is  to  fill  your  moiith 
with  pebbles  andtake  a  pinch  of  .snuff  and  Cayenne  pepper 
in  eq^ial  parts,  weU  mi-xed.    5.  It  is  allowable  to  use  a 
translation  in  studying  chissics,  Tbat  not  desirable,  for  it 
tempts  to  half-hearted  work.    A  translation  is,'  however, 
almost  essential  to  the  student  studying  without  the  aid  of 
a  tutor.   C.  l/ucian  is  an  important  work.    7.  Your  writing 
is  good,  but  we  do  not  care  for  wTiting  which  inclines  back- 
ward.   To  tell  you  truth,  it  makes  us  always  distrust  the 
writer,  perhaps  because  we  have  read  Monte  Cristo.  8. 
Cassell's  is,a  good  French  Grammar— so  is  the  Gramaire 
des  Gramaires,  though  rather  old. 
riJEDERiCK  COLLIAN  (F.nnis)— It  certamly  is  injmuous  to 
wash  the  hair  daily.   The  teeth  .sliould  be  washed  daily, 
and  this  v>-lU  not  injtu-e  the  enamel  if  the  brush  be  not  too 
hard  andthedentrifice  good.  A  little  soapoccasionallyis  very 
good  for  the  teeth.    We  know  nothing  better  for  a  burn 
than  to  continually  "  dredge"  it  with  common  flour,  which 
mny  occasionally  be  washed  off  and  fresh  applied.  I*ar- 
triuge  are  usually  found  in  stubble;Ueld.s,  but  they  are  to  be 
met  with  in  all  fields  near  com  lacds.^  We  would  not  re- 
commend you  to  introduce  rabbits  on  yonr  farm,  you  will 
End  it  easier  to  do  so  than  to  getirid  of  them  afterwards. 
\i.  C.  (Clonm£l>— Your  writing  , is  capable  of  being  made 
good.   We  think  you  v/rite  too  fast,  but  -with  a  httle  ira- 
•jrovement  it  would  do.    We  cannot  say  as  much  for  your 
spelling.    ' '  Edittor"  is  not  the  way  to  spell  the  word. 
(LitMBRDDGE  R.D.— We  answered  both  your  questions  in 
oar  last.   Thanks  for  your  good  wishes.  .,  Our  enterprise 
has  proved  ev(;n  mq^  sucoessfid  than  we  anticipated. 
JfP.rxaosE  asks—"  If  a  lady  is  .'■litfing  in  a  place  of  pnuUc  re- 
sort and  a  gentleman  of  her  acquaintance  salutes  or  shakes 
bands  with  her,  should  she  stand  up  or  remain  sitting  ■'' 
Eemain^sitting. 
lCiCB3iO-NB— See  answers  to  Y.V.  last  week. 
LiLt  OF  IHE  V.uiEY.— 1.  Adv  .-rtiss  yourself  in  one  of  the 
moimng  papers.      We  dttnot  know.  3.  Read  instructive 


bju;:  -.  -1.  Kaw  flour  was  never  ii.ttnded  to  be  euten  — 
give  it  up.  5.  Starch  Ls  maus  from  flour  or  p9t;itOL-3,  and  is 
'equally  unfit  for  food,  ajid  cannot  but  ba  bad  ii}-,tta(Iof 
good  for  the  complSxion-if  it  makeit you  pale  it  does  so 
by  making  you  ill.  We  cannot  reccsiiwepd  any  particular 
dancing  academy.  Cassell,  of  La  'iB^ "fiauvage-yaril, 
London,  publishes  a  good  book  on  etiquette.  Tliank-i  for 
your  kind  wishes. 

CoN.sT.v.NT  Subscriber. —We  cannot  ;?veycu  information  on 
the  point. 

Orl.\.\do.— Tlie  great  hydropathic  establishment  at  St 
Anne'.i,  Blarney,  iie.ar  Cork,  always  has  a  iir.^t-rate  hydro 
pathic  doctor  in  residence. 

P-iuuY.— 1.  Boston  2.  We  cannot  say. 

Fausti.ne  Victrix.— We  do  not  think  the  novels  you  name 
are  published  in  a  cheap  form,  but  you  can  probably 
get  them  at  about,  one-third  the  original  price,  or  kssfrom 
Smith  and  Sou,  Abbey-street.  2.  We  do  not  know  the  best 
work  of  the  authoress  you  mention,  and  we  do  net  a{)prove 
of  any  of  them.  .'{.  KcikI  your  story  or  poetry  to  some 
periodical  that  publishes  them.  Our  staff  is  complete,  but 
we  accept  contributions  from  all,  if  of  sufficient  merit. 

Gertrude.— The  locks  of  4«air  are  light  and  dark  brown, 
and  both  fmo  and  silky,  "and  the  light  the  finest.  The 
WTiting  is  legible,  but  capable  of  improvement. 

J.  V.  -M. — Vt'e  know  of  no  society  that  will  become  security 
for  moijey  lent.  The  National  Discount  Company  might 
advance  the  money— it  does  so  in  many  cases  where  a  bank 
would  not  without  greater  security.   /  ' 

Traveller.— The  law  briefly  stamls  tl)us:— The  railway 
company  is  bound  to  run  one  cheap  "Parliamentary"— as 
it  is  called— train  each  way  every  daj-,  fare  not  to  exceed 
one  penny  per  mile,  thud-class  (.Sunday,  Good  Friday,  and 
Christmas  Day  excepted).  This  train  must  travel  at  an 
aver.-^e  of  at  least  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  mast  take  up 
and  set  down  at  every  station,  if  required.  Kach passenger 
must  be  allowed,  free  of  charge,  lialf  a  hundredweight  of 
personal  luggage.  Penalty,  £20  a  day. 

AFrie.n'd  to  the  "Despatck,"— To  remove  blight  from 
your  rose.-!,  take  sulphur  and  tobacco  dust  in  equal  quan- 
tilies  and  strew  it  over  the  trses  on  a  morning  when  the 
dew  is  on  them.  The  insects  wtU  disappear  in  a  few  days. 
The  trees  should  th(?n  be  syringed  with  a  decoction  of  elder 
leaves.  i  ' 

JOH.N  Waltt. — Pimples  on  the  face  are  usually  caused  by 
a  disordered  stomach.  Try  the  following  powdci': — FloVers 
of  sulphui-,,  half  a  i^chm ;  carbonate  of  aoUaj  a  scruple  ; 

(  carbonised  antimony,  one-eighth  of  a  graiti.  Five  g'.'aius 
of  this  night  and  morning.  At  the  same  time  sponge  the 
f.-ice  with  the  following  lotion: — ^lilk  oi  bitter  almonds,  7 
ou::;.es ;  bichloride  cf  mercury,  4  grains  ;  sphits  of  rosi- 
r,;a!  r,  1  oz.  Bathe  witli  this  three  times  a  day,  and  avoid 
cxcc.'BCS  in  diet.  Your  WTiting  is  bad,  and  would  not  suit 
any  oliice  until  it  is  improved. 

J.  O.  B.— The  lad  is  probably  nervous.  If  so,  gentleness 
is  the  only  cure ;  but,  if  he  Is  strong  and  healthy,  we  v.  ould 
try  a  littie  whijiping.  There  is  uothmg  better  for  weak 
eyes  than  to  dip  the  face  every  morning  in  colil  water,  and 
open  the  eyes  under  it  so  as  to  let  the  water  in.    We  don't 

.  think  the  "  recitations"  from  .Siiakespeare  so  good  as 
Shakespeare  liirastdf  to  read.  You  can  get  a  complete  edi- 
tion for  a  shilling.  You  should  not  walk  to  exhaustion, 
Sunday  or  any  other  day— if  you  don't,  your  .Sunday  walk 
^\ill  do  you  good  ;  but  don't  end  it  at  a  public-house.  Your 
handwriting  is  fair.  Sugar  on  bread  and  batter  in  the 
moTiiing  is  bad.    The  jobbing  business  would  be  less  inju- 

A^!i:iil^;A^■.— There  is  nothing  v.Tong  in  smoking  a  pipe  in 
the  streets  by  day,  but  it  is  not  the  custom  amongst  well- 
bred  gentlemen  here,  and  we  would  advise  you  "whc:'.  i  i 
ilome"  to  "do  as  Rome  does.'"  It  isthe^.ame  with  a  wiOt- 
:;wa!tehat' — it  may  be  de  riyeur  in  "the  States"— it  is  jiat 
li^re  no  more  than  chewing  tobacco  or  putthig  your  legs  on 
tiieciiimneypiece.'  ButweinDublinaretoler.^tof thehabits 
of  ipur  American  cousins,  and  what  would  imtpediately 
stamp  a  native  as  a  "snoB"  is  passed  over  with  a  sanile 
when  done  by  a  stranger. 

XTxD:fciDED. — The  fact  of  the  gentleman  restoring  yonr 
locket  was  scai-rely  .'^ufificient  to  justify  his  .speaking  i., 
the  next  time  he 'met  you;  but,  as  ymu  pejnnittOii  ' 
to  take  the  liberty— and,  thongh  you  do  not  £.... 
were  clearly  pleo^sqd  at  it— it  would  be  diHicult 
you  to  "cut"  him  the  next  f.u:e  you  meet  him. 
wo'.ild  have  pdvised  you  to  take  thi.5  course,  l:ovr- 
ever,  but  that  you  say  he  has  asked  permission  to  call 
upon  you  at  yolir  own  house.   There  can  be  no  objection 
to  his  doing  so— with  your  mother's  knowledge  ar.3  sanc- 
tion, of  course — and,  if  he  is  all  that  you  desciibe  him, 
weonly  hope  that  he  wUl  caU  to  some  purpose.    Your  hair 


iri  liark  and  beautifully  fine.  It  will  do  to  write  yom  nam 
whencailingonyoarmother'scard.  Ton  should  leave  cards 
^vithin  a  week  after  the  party. 

FONTEXov.— There  v/as  a  "  Coont  de  Brown,"  but  not  in  the 
French  service— at  least  not  the  one  .we  mefkn.  His  name 
was  George,  ami  he  was  bom  in  1G98.  Ee  entered  :h<} 
Russian  service  under  Catherine  II.,  -  and  , nobly  a'.A'.'.t- 
tmgnisheU  himself  on  many  occasions.  He  was  madi 
Governor  of  Livonia.  When  he  held  thit  post  for  tnirty 
years,  he  desired  to  retire,  but  the  Qneen  would  not  per- 
mit it,  sayii^—'-Death  alone  shall  partus."  Hediedin 
1792,  Iiaving  lived  to  the  great  age  cf  9G  years.  There  ara 
few  Continental  States  whose  annals  do  nctteUof  the  gisat 
achievements  and  high  rewards  of  gifted  Irishmen. 

.A.Li'Ho.Nso. — The  meaning  of  "  gaOiraatia"  is  talk  vritfatut 
meaning,  and  "gimmaris  an  at^ectire,  and  means  inter- 
linkeil,  or  eon.sistU2g  of  link.-;. 

llATERrAMiLiAS— We  gladly  give  the  recipe  you  d^ire. 
Baked  pears.— Take  twelve  large  baking  pears,  pare  and 
cut  them  in  halves,  leaving  about  half  an  inch  of  stem,  tatt 
out  the  core  with  tlie  point  of  a  knifeandpl£ce  them  do« 
together  in  a  block  tin  saucepan,  theiiiside  of  w  hich  i 
quite  bright,  with  the  cover  fitting  close.  Add  the  rind  o  . 
a  lemon  cut  thin,  w  ith  half  its  juice,  a  small  stick  of  cinna- 
mon and  twenty  grains  of  allspice ;  cover  them  with  .spring 
water.  Allow  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  to  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  water,  cover  them  up  close  and  bake  them  for  sis 
hours  in  a  very  slow  oven.  5'hey  will  be  qtiite  tender  and 
of  a  bright  colour,  but  if  yon  wish  toimjiroTe  the  latteryoa 
may  add  a  Uttle  cochineal.  You  see  the  process  is  Very 
simple  and  the  dish  is  an  excellent  one. 

A  Thirsty  Soul  wants  to  know  the  origin  of  the  saying 
"  Tr>'  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you,"  which  means  if  yon 
were  drunk  over  night,  commence  again  the  next  morning 
The  quotation  is  from  Byron,  who,  writing  on  drinking 
.says— 

"  ere  the  fover  qnit  us 

V.'etry  a  hair  from  off  the  dog  that  bit  us." 
The  origin  of  the  saving  is  to  be  found  in  a.  popular  rapei' 
stition  that  still  .survives  here.  It  is-siipposed  that  if  'one' is 
bitten  by  a  dog,  and  a  portion  of  the  animal's  hair  is  p'it 
on  the  wound  immediately,  it  will  prevent  hydroph'obioi. 
We  need  scarcely  say  the  superstition  is  about  as  senseless, 
though  not  as  mischievous,  as  the  metaphorical  appdieation 
of  it  as  given  by  BjTon ;  but  almost  as  mxmy  people  belieye 
in  the  actnal  application  of  the  hair  to  the  bite  as  pirtiatise 
the^/ .system  of  cure  for  excessive  potations  by  drinking 
more — on  the  principle  "simiUa  similibus  curirnijje. " 
We'  knew  an  instance  a  few  days  since  of\a  quantity  of  thf 
dog's  hair  being  put  on  a  bite,  and  we  meet  plenty  of  in- 
stances of  the  other  every  day.  Your  writing  is  good,  but 
"shakey." 

A  Poor  Lad.— Try  cold  bathing  every  morning.  We  have 
>™tten  about  emptions  on  the  face  in  this  issue,  in  answer 
to  another  corespondent. 

CLaudixe  says :—"  About  three  years  ago  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  yotmg  gentleman  two  years  nry  senior;  he 
was  on  intimate  terms  with'the  rest  of  the  famOy  as  well ; 
and  although*l;e  never  paid  me  any  particular  attentions, 
he  would  often  accompany  me  to  and  from  church,  et.\ 
But  lately  I  have  noticed  a  great  change  in  him.  He  avoids 
me  as  much  as  possible,  and  starts  if  I  address  him,  Ea 
never  shows  me  the  least  attention  in  company,  although 
he  used  to  very  often  before.  ■  A  few  wetfc  ago-my  mother 
and  Lwere  coming  from  church,  and  were  joined  by  him. 
He  scarcely  seemed  to  see-me,  and  devoted  his  whoie.con- 
versation  to  mother.  Can  he  have  ceased  to  love  m©  ? — for 
I  know  he  did,  ti'.ough  he  never  said  so.  If  I  thought  he 
had  it  would  break  mV  heart.  He  is  not  a  flirt.  Please 
give  me  your  candid  opinion  :is  soon  ss  possible." 
[We  cannot  speak  positively  upon  the  information  yon  give 
but  there  is  nothing  in  aU  you  say  inconsistent  vrith  his 
reallj;  caring  for  you  now  for  the  first  time.  To  many  ex- 
cellent men,  it  is  easier  -to  pay  liitfe  civilities  where  th;y 
feel  nothing,  than  where  their  whole  affections  are  ettgaged. 
fo  our  advice  to  you  is  to  defer  the  breaking  of  what  yoa 
are  pleasetl  to  call  your  heart,  lest  when  he  asks  it,.yoa 
should  have  nothicg  to  give  him  but  the  pieces.  In  the 
me;uitime  live  so,  and  be  such,  that  yon  shall  be  worthy 
01  a  good  man's  love.] 
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CHAPTER  Vir. 

W  A  KI  K  a   D  R  E  A  il  3. 

After  that  little  tali  with  his  mother,  which  hnd  be- 
gun in  bitterness  and  ended  in  niutii>il  pardon,  Ed- 
tnund  Standen  felt  more  at  .peace  with  himself  than 
he  had  been  for  some  time.  At  least  he  and  his 
mother  fully  undsrstood'^ach  other,  and  Edmund  felt 
that  in  taking  his  otvu  road  he  ne^d  not  turn  his  back 
upon  that-dcki-Jyi  loved  mother.  It  pleased  him  to 
think  that  Ix^  might  begin  his  new  life  perhaps  at 
Idoukhampton, 'within  a  few  miles  of  Dean  House,  and 
be  able  tosee  his  mother  as  often  as  he  liked.  She 
ehculd  not  feel  herself  deserted.  He  would  take  good 
care  of  that.  Every  action  of  his  life  should  help  to 
prove  to  her  that  even  while  foUowiug  the  beut  of  his 
own  inclination  he  was  not  the  less  her  true  son. 

He  was  in  no  hurry  to  go  to  bed,  though  it  was  mid- 
night when  he  parted  from  Mrs.  Standen  at  the  door 
of  her  room,  a  desperately  late  hour  for  Dean  House. 
The  moon  shone  f  idl  upon  the  three  tall,  narrow  win- 
dows of  his  bedchamber. 

He  drew  np  the  blinds  and  admitted  that  flood  of 
tender  Hght,  and  he  paced  this  room  as  he  had  paced 
the  room  below,  thoughtfully^  but  no  longer  with  angi-y 
thoughts.  Yes,  he  would  reconcile  duty  to  his  mother- 
Yriih  this  ne-;v  all-absorbing  love.  The  old  tie  should 
not  be  broken  because  the  new  bond  was  so  strong. 
And  by-aud-by,  when  Mrs.  Standen  became  resigned 
to  the  inevitable,  she  would  surely  be  kind  to  Sylvia. 
5he  would  erest  no  barrier  between  the  two  homes. 
■She  would  not  exclude  her  son's  wife  from  his.  father's 
house. 

"  Time  wears  away  all  rough  edges,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "  Those  two  will  grow  fond  of  each  other  at  last. 
And  if  my  darling  gives  me  a  little  child  by-and-by, 
that  link  will  unite  us  all.    No,  I  do  not  fear  the 

future — and  for  poverty  " 

Edmund  Standen,  who  had  never  known  the  want 
of  a  five  pound  note,  dismissed  the  thought  witi  a 
careless  laugh,  and  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

He  had  the  plan  of  his  future  laid  down  as  neatly  as 
it  ifthad  been  an  architect's  .specification  for  a  villa.  Of 
course  the  bank  would  give  him  a  situation,  and  a 
salary  of,  say,  two  hundred  and  fifty  poimds  a  year  to 
start  with.  He  and  Sylvia  could  manage  delightfully 
on  two  hundred  and  fifty.  They  would  choose  the 
drarest  Kttle  house— half  cottage,  half  .  villa— on  the 
-tskirts  ->f  the  town,  on  Bloomfield  Hill,  for  instance; 
rustic  road,  from  which  one  looked  across  interven- 
ing wood  and  meadow  to  the  wide  estuary  of  the  Wex, 
juet  where  it  malted  into  the  sea.  They  wotld  Uv* 
very  quietly,  with  the  modest  elegance  which  Ed- 
mund, who  knew  notiiing  about  housekeeping,  fancied 


fifty  pounds.  >,Thpy  wonlc(  have  little  company,  for 
v^-hat  society  so  deligh,tftil  as  their  own.  They  would 
live  only  for  each  otha',  and  spend  all  their  money  on 
themselves.  Edfiaiyid  had  the  nucleus  of  a  good  li- 
brary, books  collected  by  himself  and  paid  for  with  his 
own  pocket  money.  He  could  still  pursiie  the  delight- 
ful task  of  collecting.  His  income  would  allow  margin 
for  that.  And  hovr  sweet  would  be  their  evenings, 
when  his  day's  toil  was  over.  Summer  evenings  in 
the  little  garden  brimming  over  with  sweet-scented 
flowers,' and  vvith  at  least  one  good  old  tree  for 
shade  ;  a  garden  on  the  slope  of  tfcwt  steep  hill, 
from  which  th^l^uld-,  watch  the  sitlR<j;olden  cup 
jSrop  down  into  the  cool  blue  vrave.  AYintcr  evenings, 
when  they  closed  their  shutters  upon  all  the  oiitside 
world,  and  sat  by  their  cheerful  hearth,  and  talked  of 
"all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  ;  while  the  low  minor 
strain  of  thut  ever  murmuring  sea  sq§i\dly '  faintly  in 
the  pauses  of  their  talk.  ■'"^mM's 

How  sweet  it  would  beHo'  re^'cIciicWi'^*aile  his 
young  wife  workei^  She  mjist  b6  fond  of  work,  .of 
course.  All  tenfler,  homMoving  women  are.  ""^j^ 
could  fancy  the  fair  young  facs;  bAt  with  a  busy  l«ok 
above  the  capacious  work-basket,  emblem  of  matron- 
hood.  He  could  fancy  the  bright  young  mind  expand- 
ing imder  his  teaching.  Katm-allj-,  at  four-and- 
twenty,  he  tlionght  himself  wise'  enough  to  teach. 
That  desultory  education,  for  the  most  part  self- 
teaching,  which  had  served  to  make  Sylvia  seem  clever, 
would  now  be  .succeeded  by  the  man's  tlioughtful  and 
logical  process.  He  would  .sliape  his  wife',s  mind,  write 
the  wisdom  of  departed  sages,  the  dreams  of  mighty 
poets  on  that  fair  tablet — make  her,  ill  very  truth,  his 
companion,''  $13  second  self. 

Fair  vision.  He  looked  out  at  the  raooulit  garden 
The  smooth  lawn  reflecting  the  black  siwidows  of  the 
ti;ee3  like  ths  still  bosom  of  a  lake.  He  looked 
ilreiimily  out  upon  this  tranquil  old-world  picture,  his 
heart  throbbing  fast  with  the  fulness  of  hi.s  joy,  and 
thought  of  a  home  which  should  be  better  than  this, 
for  it  would  be  shared  with  Sylvia. 

"I'll  ride :  into  Monkhai;^pton  directly  after  break- 
fast to-morrow,  and  see  the  principal  at  the  bank,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  and  I'll  call  upon  Mr.  Carew  in  llie 
■evening.  All  lies  clear  before  mo  now,  and  everyone 
in  Hedingham.  shall  know  that  I  am  going  to  marry 
Sylvia  Garew."  And  thus,  supremely  satisfied  with 
his  prospects,  Mr.  Standen  went  to  bed. 

"  I  wonder,  by  the  way,  if  Esther  Rochdale  knows 
anything  about  my  engagement,"  he  thought,  as  he 
dropped  asleep. 

'  •  ■        « .  '      •         t         •         •  ,  , 

Th^  world  looked  very  fair  to  Edmund  Stancien 
next  morning,  when  he  went  down  to  join  in  those 
household  prayers  which  prefaced  the  eight  o'clock 
breakfast  at  Dean  House.  The  panelled  parlour,  where 
the  dark  oak  panelling  had  been  painted  white  by  some 
eheerfi-il-minded  Goth,  had  a  bright  fresh  look  in  the 
morning  sunshine.  The  carefully-appointed  table, 
with  its  spotless  damask,  central  bowl  of  flowers,  and 
old-fashioned  silver  urn,  invited  appetite.  The  side- 
board, with  its  corps  lie  resen;e  of  ham  and  sirloin,  sup- 
ported the  picture.  Windows  open  to  the  ground  made 
the  flower  garden  almost  a  part  of  tho  room.  Birds 


iwmpatibiewitli  ajrearly  iaowne  of  two  hundred  andXwetftaiJwinK  their  morning  hymaa  of  salutation  to  the 


sunshine  and  the  earth.  A  veil  of  summer  mist  still 
floated  above  the  devry  grass. 

Esther  Rochdale  was  alone  in  the  room  when  Ed- 
mund entered  it.  She  was  standing  in  one  of  the 
open  windows,  looking  thoughtfully  at  the  garden  with 
that  fixed  look  which  sees  nothing,  lost  ia  a  reverei 
that  seemed  pensive.  But  she  greeted  Edmund  with 
a  corral  smile,  nevertheless,  as  they  shook  hands, 
BefoT^is  Germau  exile  they  had  kissed  each  other  at 
morfiing  and  evening.  But  when  he  came  home  from 
the  grand  tour  Mr.  Standen  found  no  kiss  upon  hia 
adopted  sifter's  lip'^||)lovigJi  her  welcome  was  of  tha 
tenderest,  and  he  fejf  somehow  that  the  days  of  those 
boy  and^rl  salutations  were  over. 

She  was  his  junior  by  five  years,  and  looked  younger 
tiiali-_eh3"  W.1S,  so  delicately  slender -was  the  figure,  so 
youthful  thesmnll  features,  and  innocent  the  expression 
of  the  dark,  oval  face. 

It  was  a  face  whose  distincti^-^  clvarm  wa3  swee't- 
ness-placid,  pensive,  even  to  melancholy,  at  times. 
In  Miss  Rochdale  the  stranger  would  never  discover 
'the  young  lady  of  independent  means.  Indeed,  so 
gentle  was  her  manner,  so  unselfish  her  every  thought, 
that  she  had  often  been  mistaki-n  for  the  meek  object 
of  Mr,-;.  Stan  dens  bounty.  "  So  good  of  Mrs.  Standea 
to  keep  that  poor  little  thing,  j\Iiss  Rochdale,"  peopla*. 
had  said,  surpnsed  when  they  heard  that  the  "goor 
little  thing"  possessed  an  inalienable  indonie  of  sis 
hundred  a  year.  ,    i  , 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Miss  Rochdale  was 
one  of  those  timidand  insipid  young  persona  whocannot 
say  "  Eo,"  to  the  various  geese  of  theiracquaintance.  Ee- 
ne.ith  that  calm  and  gentle  exterior  there  beat  a  heart 
capable  of  heroic  deeds  ;  that  ample  forehead  indicated 
a  mind  that  could  think  high  thoughts.  Esther  Roch- 
dale had  formed  her  own  opinion  of  men  and  book* 
even  at  nmeteen  years  of  agtv  She  had  read  and 
thought  k  great  dealin  the  tranquil  life  at  Dean  House, 
which  gave  so  much  leizure  for  study,  as  well  as  for 
all  manner  of  unselfish  acts.  Miss  Rochdale  was  Uke 
Mr.  Vanoourt's  right  hand  among  the  poor,  and  did 
more  work  than  his  tliree  daughters  got  through  among 
them;  yet  people  hardly  ever  heard  her  name  in  Dorca^ 
clubs,  or  saw  it  figure  in  a  subscription.  What  her 
right  hand  g.ave  from  her  ample  income  was  hardly 
known  to  her  left  hand. 

"  How  bright  you  look  this  morning,  Edmund,"  she 
said,  while  they  stood  at  the  window  waiting  for  Mrs. 
Standen  and  the  bell  which  .issembled  the  orderly 
household  every  morning  as  the  clock  struck  eight. 
The  hall  clock  had  never  finished  sti-iking  before  tha 
shrill  clang  o£  the  bell  began.  "  That  cloudy  look  has 
gone  which  I've  noticed  so  often  lately." 

"  My  dear  girl,"  answered  Edmund  cheerfully,  "  a 
secret  is  just  one  of  those  things  thatmy  mental  consti- 
tution cannot  stand,  and  I've  been  sufiering  lately  from 
the  oppression  of  a  secret." 

"  You,  Edmund,"  cried  Esther,  with  an  incredtdous 
look ;  "  why  I  thought  no  secret  ever  crossed  the  thres- 
hold of  Dean  House.  Don't  the  very  housemaids  tell 
Auntie  or  me  everything  that  happens  to  them  ?  Btit 
your  secret — what  secret  can  you  have  from  yoiu 
mother  above  all  people  ?" 

"  It  has  not  been  a  secret  from  my  mother  for  th< 
last  three  daya.   I  told  her  all  about  it  on  Tuesdajp'." 
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"  "V^as  that  what  made  lier  so  uiiiappy  ?  She  waa 
crjfing  in  her  owa  room  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
even  yesterday  before  she  dressed  to  go  out.  I  saw 
the  traces  both  times.  Oh,  Edmund,  what  could  you 
haT«  done  to  make  her  so  unhappy  ?  Was  it  any- 
thing in  Germany  ?  If  it  was  any  trouble  aboutmoney, 
you  ought  to  know  that  my  resources  are  at  your  dis- 
posal." 

She  had  a  dim  idea  that  Germany  was  populated  by 
gamblers — that  Edmund  might  have  become  the  prey 
of  those  harpies, 

■  "  You  dear  innocent  Esther,"  cried  Edmund,  struck 
lay  her  goodness,  *'  It  is  nothing  about  money  mat- 
ters, and  if  it  were  do  you  think  I  would  be  so  mean  a 
hound  as  to  trade  upon  your  a£fections.  My  secret  re- 
lated to  a  subject  much  nearer  to  my  heart  than 
worldly  wealth,  for  you  know  I  hold  that  lightly," 
added  the  young  man,  with  a  lofty  air, 

"But  how  could  you  be  so  unkind  as  to  make  Auntie 
-vmhappy  T' 

"  She  chose  to  make  herself  so,  Esther.  That  was 
Eo  work  of  mine.  Bi;t  my  mother  and  I  are  both  con- 
tented now.  The  little  cloud  has  blown  away  for  ever, 
End  I  think  she  begins  to  understand  that  there  is  one 
crisis  in  a  man's  life  in  which  he  must  be  his  own  mas- 
ter." 

The  girl  looked  up  at  him  wonderingly,  or  with  some- 
thing more  than  mere  wonder,  a  blank  strange  look. 

"  What  is  that  crisis,  Edmund  ?'  she  asked  quietly, 
that  strange  look  passing  swiftly  as  a  flicker  of  the  sun- 
light among  yonder  flowers. 

"  When  he  finds  himself  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
honestly,  deeply,  lastingly  in  love." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  just  about  the  duration  of 
an  electric  Shock.  In  that  moment  Esther's  cheek 
paled  ever  so  slightly,  her  lips  moved  faintly,  a  look  of 
pain  came  into  the  dark  earnest  eyes.  But  that  look 
was  very  brief ;  and  lovers  are  egotistical.  Edmund 
saw  nothing  till  those  sweet  lips  gave  him  a  friendly 
smile,  the  two  little  hands  were  raised  to  his  arm,  and 
rested  there  with  gentle  affection. 
:  "  Anything  thst  makes  you  happy  must  make  me 
glad,  Edmund,"  she  said  tenderly.  "  But  I  hope  this 
lovo  is  a  wise  one.  Yet,  if  it  were,  it  would  hardly 
make  yowT  mother  unhappy." 

"  Oh,  my  mother  has  her  own  scheme  for  my  es- 
'istence  I  have  no  doubt,  and  would  like  me  to  have 
fallen  in  love  to  order  as  it  Wf=ce." 

A  look  of  pain,  much  keener  than  the  last,  came 
into  Esther's  face ;  but  she  was  looking  downward 
and  Edmund  was  not  watching  her  closely.  He  was 
thinking  of  his  own  wrongs.  There  was  forgiveness 
between  him  and  his  mother,  but  the  sense  of  sore- 
ness still  lingered.  The  wound  was  in  process  of  heal- 
ing, but  not  healed. 

"  As  to  the  wisdom  of  my  choice,"  he  said  pre- 
sently, "that's  a  jargon  of  outsiders  which  never  yet 
applied  totruelove.  Aman  isnot  wise  iu  these  matters. 
He  obeys  his  destiny,  without  stopping  to  consider 
whether  the  woman  he  loves  has  money  in  consols,  or 
connection  whose  influence  may  assist  his  career.  He 
loves  because  he  loves.  I  don't  suppose  the  Heding- 
ham  gentry,  with  their  narrow  notions  and  petty  max- 
ims, wiU  aitoget'aer  approve  my  choice.  But  I  have 
chosen  where  my  heart  told  me  to  choose,  and  I  care 
not  a  doit  for  the  opinion  of  the  wiseacres  who  may 
call  me  a  fool." 

"Nor  for  your  mother's  opinion,  Edmund,"  said 
Esther  t"  yet  I  should  have  thought  there  could  be  n^, 
svent  in  your  life  in  which  that  would  not  influence 
you." 

'•Haven't  I  told  you  that  in  afl'airs  of  the  heart  a  man 
must  judge  for  himself  ?  Pshaw,  child,  what  do  you 
know  about  it  ?  Wait  till  you  are  ovc-r  head  and  ears 
,  in  love  with  some  dandy  from  Oxford  orSandhuntt, 


cvnd  then  sea  how  much  Auntie's  grave  ^  tuls" loo  will 
weigh  against  the  fascinations  of  your  admirer.  You 
musn't  take  the  side  of  worldly  wisdom,  Esther.  I  have 
counted  on  your  influence  to  soften  my  mother's  heart 
towards  Sylvia." 

"Sylvia,"  exclaimed  Esther,  with  a  look  of  horror, 
"  Sylvia  Carew  !" 

"I  know  of  no  other  Sylvia  in  this  part  of  the 
country,"  answered  Edmund  cooly  j  "  the  name  is  un- 
common." 

"You — care  for — Sylvia  Carew.  The  schoolmaster's 
pretty  daughter  !" 

"  And  my  future  wife,"  said  Edmund  with  dignity. 
"  I  hope  you  have  nothing  to  say  against  her." 

"  Oh,  Edmund,  how  could  you  ever  make  such  a  fatal 
choice  ?" 

"  Fatal !  You  and  my  mother  will  drive  me  dis- 
tracted between  you.  Fatal !  At  the  mention  of 
Sylvia's  name  you  both  go  into  heroics — and  sigh — and 
open  your  eyes  ■wide— aud  talk  aboiit  fatality— just  as 
if  I  were  a  member  of  the  house  of  ffidipus,  and 
doomed  to  break  the  canonical  table  of  affinities.  In 
plain  words,  Esther,  what  have  you  to  say  against  Miss 
Carew  ?" 

"  JTot  much  certainly,"  said  Esther,  with  her  accus- 
tomed placidity.  "  I  have  thought  her  vain — and  ill- 
tempered  ;  but  that  may  have  been  my  mistake." 

"  Vain — well  I  daresay  she  knows  she  is  the  prettiest 
woman  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  from  Hedingham. 
Ill-tempered — there  I  know  you  are  mistaken." 

He  thought  of  Sylvia's  sweet  smile — the  upward 
look  of  those  melting  hazel  eyes.  Ill-tempered  with 
such  eyes,  and  such  a  smile  !  How  these  women 
slander  one  anothei-. 

"  Perhaps  I  have  judged  her  too  hastily,  Edmund. 
Yet  I  hai-dly  think  I  can  have  been  wrong,"  replied 
Esther,  meekly.  "  I  have  seen  her  slap  the  poor 
little  children." 

"  Seen  her  slap  the  poor  little  children,"  echoed 
Edmund  scornfully.  "  If  you  had  as  much  of  the 
poor  little  chOdren  as  Sylvia  has,  I  don't  suppose  you'd 
refrain  from  an  occasional  tap.  You  go  into  the 
schoolhouse  once  or  twice  a  week  in  your  dilettanti 
fasliibn,  ju.st  when  the  humour  takes  you,  and  then 
you  set  yourself  up  as  a  judge,  and  pronounce  sentence 
upon  Sylvia,  who  has  to  endure  the  plague  of  those 
brats  every  day  of  her  life." 

Esther  did  not  remind  him  that  she  did  her  work  in 
the  Sunday  school  regularly,  and  walked  from  Dean 
House  to  Hediugham  to  do  it,  in  rain  or  ,=4nshine, 
wind  and  storm,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end, 
whether  the  humour  did  or  did  not  seize  her — that  she 
disregarded  headache,  and  neuralgia,  and  al!  the 
pains  to  which  humanity,  is  subject,  when  duty 
called.  She  only  answered  nim  with  a  hardly  audible 
sigh. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

BAD  NEWS  FROM  DEMERARA," 

"  Here  comes  my  mother,"  said  Edmund,  as  the 
rustle  of  Mrs.  Standen's  dress  sounded  on  the  stair- 
case. The  bell  clanged  out  its  summons  at  the  same 
moment. 

'•  Why,  how  pale  you  look,  child  !"  said  Mrs.  Stan- 
den,  as*he  kissed  her  adopted  daughter. 

"  Do  T,  dear  Auntie  ?  I've  been  in  the  garden  a 
good  while,  and  tlie  morning  is  rather  heavy.  It  has 
given  ine  a  headache." 

,  "  Poor  little  head,  so  busy  and  thoughtful  for 
others,"  said  Mrs.  Standen,  smoothing  the  girl's  soft 
dark  hair  from  the  calm  brow.  'f* 

Mother  and  sou  kissed  each  other  iu  the  old  hearty 
fa.shion.  The  cloud  was  quite  gone.  It  had  melted  ia 
t'aose  passionate  tears  wrung  from  the  mothex''3 
wounded  heart. 

Five  women  servants  came  Sling  in.  There  was  no 
indoor  man  at  Dean  House.  Mrs.  Standen  loved  the 
neat-handed  Philhses  of  her  own  training,  but  would 
not  have  consented  to  be  domineered  over  by  a  s'iilled 
butler.  Two  elderly  women,  the  cook,  and  Mrs. 
StauJen's  confidential  maid;  and  three  busom  giils, 
parlour,  house,  and  kitL-hsa  sasji,  com^irised  the  De&a 
House  establisbmeat. 
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Prayers  were  read,  and  ths  morning  chapter,  and 
breakfast  began.  Mrs.  Standen  had  hardly  taken  hei 
place  in  front  of  the  urn  when  a  shrill  peal  fiom  th? 
gate  bell  startled  them  all..  This  wa-s  essentially  the 
visitors'  bell.  All  tradesmen  and  beings  of  an  iciiferioi 
order,  save  the  po.stman  or  an  occasional  stranger, 
entered  by  the  stable  gates. 

'•  ^\'ho  can  it  be  no  early  ? '  esclaimed  Edmund, 
thinking  of  Sylvia.  Could  Hhe  be  .ill  or  in  trouble  of 
any  kind  ?    Had  she  .sent  for  him  ? 

The  parlour  maid  broiight  in  one  of  those  ominoii3 
yellow-covered  messages  which  strike  tensor  to  I'om? 
simple  hearts.  It  was  befo.e  tlie  days  of  postal  tele- 
graphs. This  had  been  brought  from  ilonkhampton  by 
special  mes,senger.  ^ 

"  Half-a-crowntopay,  please  ma'am,"  said  theparlour 
maid,  laying  the  document  by  Mrs.  Standen's  plate, 
"  and  will  you  please  sign  the  paper  to  say  when  it 
came." 

The  sight  of  tLit  bilious-hued  envelope  agitated  Mrs. 
Standen.  Telegraphic  messages  were  I'are  D«aa 
House.    She  looked  at  the  paper  helples.=ly. 

"  Let  me  do  it  for  you,  mother,"  said  Edmxmd,  look- 
ing at  his  watch.  1'he  telegram  could  not  be  from 
Sylvia,  so  he  felt  quite  comfortable  about  its  contents. 
Let  the  universe  cnimble,  she  was  safe. 

He  scrawled  the  required  figures  on  the  paper,  fished 
half-a-crown  from  the  loose  treasury  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  gave  paper  and  coin  to  the  servant,  while 
his  mother  read  the  mes.sage. 

"  What's  it  all  about,  mother  ?"  he  asked,  ai^pre- 
bending  no  calamity.  But  his  mother  had  gK^OTi 
deadly  pale,  and  handed  him  the  telegram  without  a 
word. 

"  From  Hanside  and  Pengrosa,  Gray's  Inn,  to  Mn, 
Standei),  Dean  House,  near  Hettingham. 
^4"  Sad  news  from  Demerara  by  maU  arrived  last  ni^bt. 
A  friend  telegraphed  to  us  from  Southa)iiP''^^i 
Sargent  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  on  the  fir- 
of  June.    Mrs.  Sargent  seriously  ill.  Somaoni.- 
to  go  to  her  at  once,  if  possible.    Her  br(<thc'r  v<y..  J 
be  best,  as  he  could  arrange  business  matters.  ' 
fear  that  Mr.  Sargent' .s  aftairs  are  left  in  a  far  from 
tisfactory  condition.    The  mail  steamer  for  StThoasas 
leaves  Southampton  at  nooil  to-morrow.     Lett:a'  tj 
foUov,-." 

"  Poor  George — in  the  very  prime  of  Ufe^Quly  ^ 
and  thirty — and  to  be  cut  ofi' suddenly,"  murmuiej 
Mrs.  StauJen.  iu  teai-s. 

"  Oh,  Auntie,  what  has  happened  '<"  asked  Esther. 
"  George  Sargent  is  dead.    And  to  think  of  my  dejr 
girl,  alone  in  a  strange  country.  What  are  we  t.?  d  >■ 
Edmund  ?    How  cgn  I  ask  you  to  go  to  her  <" 

She  thought  of  his  infatu-ition — v.-ould  hs  tear  him- 
self Hway  haw  the  land  that  held  Sylvia  Carew,  even 
to  succour  a  widowed  sister  ? 

"  Need  you  ask  me  to  do  my  duty,  mothey  •"  de- 
manded the  young  man  quietly,  "  Of  coiirse  I  shiil 
go  to  Demerara.  Poor  George  one  of  the  be-it  fellow-; 
iu  the  world,  'out  I  fear  by  no  means  prudent.  1  dart' 
say  he  has  left  his  affaii's  in  a  state  of  muddle.  Don  ; 
cry,  dear  raot'ner.  We'll  send  EUen  a  tel^ram  to  suy 
that  1  shall  follow  it  as  fast  as  the  steamer  will  let  ma. 
I  shall  go  up  to  London  by  the  one  ©"clock  express,  and 
start  for  St.  Thomas  by  the  mad  to-morrow." 

"  How  good,  how  noble  you  are,  Edmund  !"  ex- 
claimed Mra>s  Standen,  to  whose  maternal  mind  this 
self-abnegation  seemed  almost  Roman  heroism, 
ijf;,"  I  am  not  afraid  to  leave  Hedingham,  mother  ;"  the 
young  man  said  in  a  lower  voice,  tor  his  mother's  e.ir 
only,  ■' I  can  tiTjst  iu  your  honour,  and  have  jio  fe..r 
that  you  will  use  your  influence  to  piart  Sylvia  and  jpe 
while  my  back  is  turned." 

"  No,  Edmund.  I  am  not  base  enough  for  that  :  I 
will  go  and  see  her,  if  you  hke,"  with,  a  great  eflfwrt, 
while  you  are  away,  aud  try  to  like  hei ." 
"Do,  dear  mother.    Yoxi  have  lait  to  know  her  ia 
order  to  love  her." 

Edmund  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  not  quite  nice. 
He  had  three  clear  lioms  iu  which  to  bid  Sylvia  fxrj- 
well,  and  speak  to  Mr.  CaVew.    He  was  re=ur.-  1 
leave  nothing  unsettled.    His  engagemerjt  to  .  .  v  . 
must  be  an  established  fact  before  he  left  H. 
ham. 

"  What  shall  I  do  without  you,  Edmund,"  said  the 
mother  with  a  sigh,  while  he  tried  to  hurry  tl»r.juaa 
his  breakfast,  eating  and  drinking  mechanicaljy. 

"  Come,  dear  mother,  there  is  no  occnsioa  for  di- 
spondenc)-.  I  need  not  be  away  more  than  thre; 
months,  at  most.  Six  weeks  for  the  voyage  to  atd  ir^ , 
and  a  month  or  so  at  Demerara.  I  am  to  l^ing  Ncliy 
back  with.-me,  1  suppcse  •" 

'  Of  course.  Wlijt  should  she  stay  there  fcr,  pi-.r 
■'  ekild  ?   She  vrill  have  a  pension,  1  suppose,  but  vot 
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little  besides,  if  George  has  died  in  debt.  He  was 
shv4TS  &o  reckkss,  and  counted  so  much  upon  his  ex- 
pectations from  his  uucle  the  General.  And  now  the 
vmcle  hae  outlived  the  nephew.    How  sad  !  ' 

Fj'to  iumma  brevis  »^er,i  nos  vctat  inckoore  hngam," 
muttered  Edmund.  "  It's  dull  work  waiting  for  dead 
men's  ehoee." 

"  Tell  your  poor  sister  that  she  has  still  a  home  here, 
Edmund,  that  she  need  think  of  no  other.' 

And  the  children,"  inquired  EdmuiiH,  with  a  wry 
face.  "  Are  they  to  come  here  too  ?  Let  me  see — • 
there  are  three  of  them,  aren't  there  ?  1  think  the  last 
was  the  third." 

"  You  might  do  something  more  than  think  about 
the  number  of  your  only  sister's  children,"  said  Mrs. 
Standen,  reproachfullj'. 

"  They  come  so  fa-st,  one  hasn't  time  to  get  a  fixed 
idea  about  them.  "Well,  I'll  bring  her  home,  mother, 
tittie  ones  and  all.  I  don't  suppose  you'll  quite  like 
iheir  sticky  paw  marks  upon  the  mahogany  furniture, 
or  their  broken  toys  in  the  corners  of  all  the  rooms. 
But  they'll  help  to  amuse  you  and  Esther  when  I  am 
gone."  \ 

Ee  spoke  cheerily,  to  comfort  his  mother  ;  yet  there 
was  a  weight  of  sadness  at  his  heart,  notwithstanding, 
i'hree  months — three  long  months— in  which  he 
and  Sylvia  were  to  be  severed.  Thst  sweet  face 
and  tho.se  lovely,  loving  eyes  were  to  beam  upon  him 
no  more. 

"How  I  shall  yearn  for  one  touch  of  that  little  hand, 
and  how  I  shall  nine  for  my  dove,"  he  thought. 
"  And  how  often  in  too  delusive  dreams  I  shall  fancy 
her  near  me  ;  only  to  awake  to  the  bitter  pain  of  se- 
paration." 

He  made  short  work  of  his  breakfast,  and  started  up,, 
with  an  apology  to  his  mother  and  Esther,  to  set  out 
for  Hedingham. 

''•  You'll  get  my  portmar.loaa  packed,  won't  you, 
another  ;"  ho  asked.  "  You  needn't  have  much  put  in, 
fB  I  haven't  the  right  kind  of  clothes  for  a,  tropical  cli- 
mate, m  go  to  an  outfitter  in  Cornhill  and  get  pro- 
perly rigged  out.  Yon  can  order  the  dog-cart  for 
talf-past  twelve,  and  have  the  portmanteau  put  in. 
I'll  be  back  by  that  time." 

'■■  Are  you  going  to  Hedingham  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  going  to  have  a  httle  talk  with  my  fu- 
nire  father-in-law." 

Mrs.  Standen  shuddered.  It  was  bad  enough  to  think 
of  Sylvia  as  a  cjaughter-in-law,  but  it  was  worse  to 
t\]in'k  of  Sylvia's  father.  The  village  scholmaster.  The 
maa  who  had  forty  pounds  a  year,  with  a  house  to  live 
in,  coals,  and  ctmdles.  It  was  too  dreadful  to  think 
that  this  humble  official  would  by-and-by  have  a  right 
to  enter  Dean  House,  would  be  a  relation  to  its  mistress 
by  marriage. 

"  And  the  man  looks  and  talks  like  a  gentleman," 
thought  Mrs.  Standen.  "That's  the  worst  part  of  the 
busine.'s.  There  must  hs  some  good  reason  for  his 
burying  himself  alive  in  Hedingham;" 

She  sighed,  not  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  her  son's 
marriage  ;  although,  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse  of 
gratitude  and  generosity,  she  had  just  now  promised  to 
visit  Sylvia.  She  looked  at  Esther's  earnest  face,  which 
was  turned  towardj?  her,  full  of  tender  compassion. 
She  looked  and  thought,  with  a  sharp  pang,  of  a  hope 
which  she  had  cherished  for  years,  and  abandoned  only 
k  few  days  ago.  Tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she 
turned  away  her  head  with  a  heart  broken  sigh. 

"  Dearest  Auntie,  why  are  you  so  unhappy  ?"  aeked 
the  girl  affectionately,  "is  it  about  poor  Mrs.  Sargent?" 

"Ifo,  my  dear.  It  is  about  my  son.  He  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  marry." 

"  Agaia.st  your  wish.  I  know  all  about  it,  dear  Auntie. 
Edmund  told  me  this  morning." 

Sirs.  Standen  turned  towards  her  vrith  a  look  cf 
eharpeat  scrutiny.  "  And  you  are  not — angry  with  him 
for  such  a  choice  !" 

"  'Why  should  I  be  angry  ?  All  that  I  have  to  wish, 
for  is  that  he  may  be  happy — and  if  he  can  be  happy 
ivith  Sylvia  Carew,  what  does  it  matter  that  she  ia  not 
'ais  equal  in  social  position  •  She  is  really  very  lady- 
like in  her  style  and  appearance,  and  better  educated 
than  you  might  expect." 

'■  If  he  can  be  happy,"  rep«ated  Mrs.  Standen,  yriih 
intensity,  "  Yes,  Esther,  it  is  that if'  which  troubles 
me." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SYLVIA    AT  HOMK. 

Hedingham  looked  its  brightest  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine as  Edmund  Standen  walked  along  the  little  street 

fne  valley,  where  the  brawlmg  brook  ran  u-aa-ily  in 
front  of  the  cottagd-a^d.gcudene,  attd^uader  the  green' 
hedasa'.  acroad'  wluckaa:iit>aHkiUTe,oldywhit&'lx<?)fSe>:or^^ 


comfortable-looking  cow,  red  like  the  rich  loam  of  the 
valley,  sometimes  thrust  a  big  clumsy  head  with  half- 
stupid,  half  inquiring  eyes. 

■The  churchyard  wore  its  accustomed  aspect  of  shady 
repose,  as  Edmund  crossed  it  by  the  familiar  footway 
that  led  to  the  old  school  house.  A  shrill  clamour  of  juve- 
nile voices  sounded  through  the  open  window-^;  for  Mr. 
■Carew's  scholars  worshipped  Minerva  and  the  Pluses 
somewhat  noisily.  The  old,  old  school-house,  for  which 
■Vancourt,  the  vicar,  was  anxious  to  substitute  a  smart 
Gothic  erection,  had  a  certain  rustic  picturesqueness  of 
aspect  likely  to  be  wanting  in  the  modern  building. 
Hou.seleek  and  stonecrop  gi-ew  undisturbed  on.thetime 
blackened  thatch,  which  sloped  steeply  downto  the  very 
windows  of  the  school  room  and  parlour.  The  upper 
story  was  entirely  formed  by  that  sloping  roof,  the  bed- 
chambersall  angles,  vdtb.  latticed  dormers  peeping  out 
between  the  slanting  timbers  of  t'lie  gables.  But  the 
indefinable  charm  of  antiquity  pervaded  the  building. 
The  cob  walls,  faced  with  crinkly-looking  plaster,  were 
half  hidden  under  the  rich  gi-owth  of  century-old  myr- 
tles and  climbing  roses;  the  quarter  of  an  acre  of  garden 
where  flowers  and  vegetables  grew  side  by  side  in 
brotherly  love,  was  bright  wit'ti  hollyhocks  and  carna- 
tions, big  hoary  lavender  bushes,  breathing  their  sweet 
■perfume  on  the  summer  ah,  the  starlet  blossoms  of  the 
humble  bean,  the  gr-ay-blue  bloom  of  the  onion. 

To  Edmund,  this  morning,  the  schoolhouse  seemed 
a  delicious  dv/elling  place.  He  thpught  of  the  steamer, 
and  the  long  weary  voyage  to  Demerara,  and  longed  to 
stay  here  and  loiter  away  a  tranquil  existence  in  end- 
less joy,  instead  of  doing  his  duty  ia  that  state  of  life 
which  Providence  had  assigned  to  him. 

"  If  all  other  trades  fail,  I  can  turr;  schoolmaster," 
he  reflected.  "I  wouldn't  mind  teaching  stupid  boys 
.liali  the  day,  if  I  could  spend  the  other  half  with 
Sylvia." 

He  opened  the  modest  door  which  communicated  with 
that  part  of  the  schoolhouse  appropriated  to  Mr. 
Carew's  re-'idence.  The  door  opened  straight  into  the 
parlour,  a  fair-sized  room,  poorly  furnished,  but  neatly 
kept,  and  displaying  some  little  attempt  at  adornment, 
which  looked  like  Sylvia's  handiwork.  White 
muslin  curtains  draped  the  two  low  latticed  case- 
ments, a  row  of  flower  pots  screened  the  wnndow 
that  faced  the  sun,  a  few  cheap  prints  decorated  the 
walls,  a  flowered  chintz  cover  concealed  the  shabbicess 
of  a  decrepid  sofa  ;  three  rows  of  books  on  hanging 
shelves  and  a  smart  china  inkstand  and  desk  on  a 
little  table  brightened  the  recess  by  the  fireplace  ;  a 
pair  of  green  glass  candlesticks  and  a  cra<:ked  china 
vase  surmounted  the  high  chimney-piece.  It  was  not 
the  room  of  a  slovenly  housewife,  and  Mr.  Standen 
looked  round  with  admiring  eyes.  If  his  betrothed 
imparted  gi-ace  even  to  such  poor  surroundings,  what 
a  charm  she  would  lend  to  the  fair  home  he  hoped  to 
give  her. 

Sylvia  was  busy  in  the  adjoining  room — a  very  small 
kitchen — for  Mr.  Carew's  pittance  did  not  allow  him  to 
keep  a  servant,  and  his  daughter  had  to  manage  the 
household  work  as  best  she  might.  Happily  for  him  she 
man;;ged  it  deftly — kept  then-  poor  rooms  the  pink  of 
cleanliness — cooked  the  epicure's  small  dinner  to  his 
perfect  satisfaction— never  left  pails  of  water  or  empty 
jugs  standing  in  his  way — -rose  with  the  birds,  and  got 
through  all  the  rough  part,  of  her  work  before  the  Hed- 
ingham gentry  had  risen  from  their  pilloys,  in  order 
that  no  one  should  see  her  in  hercommorrfcotton  gown, 
with  sleeves  tucked  up  to  the  shoulders.  Happily  for 
her  own  peace  of  mind  the  work  of  cleaning  those  few 
rooms  was  not  enough  to  redden  or  roughen  her  pretty 
hands  and  arms.  She  had  contrived  to  minifiter  to  her 
father  from  the  time  she  was  twelve  years  old,  with- 
out injury  to  her  growing  love'liness.  Indeed,  her 
'  beauty  may  have  been  improved  by  that  enforced  ac- 
tivity which  preserved  the  fresh  bloom  of  •  her  cheeks, 
the  liquid  brightness  of  her  eyes. 

She  heard  the  sound  of  the  opening  door,  and  her 
lover's  footsteps,  and  came  out  of  her  kitchen,  where 
she  had  been  preparing  the  remains  of  yesterday's 
chici^for  to-da.j' sjricassM.  The  happy  look  which 
Edmund  knew  so  weD.  flashed  into  her  face  at  sight 
of  him,  and  then  changed  curiously  to  a  look  of  fear. 

"  My  darling,  what  is  t'ne  matter  ?"  he  asked,  folding 
her  in  his  arms. 

"  "You  have  come  to  'tell  papa,"  she  said,  "  and  I  am 
^frightened.  I  know  he  wiU  bs  disagreeable — insult 
'■you,  perhaps,  if  you  tell  him- your  mother's  determi- 
nation. ^^^ly  not  leave  him  in  the  dark,  Edmund  ! 
Jutt  a.sk  his  permission.' to  marry  me,  and  no  more," 

''  pet,  you  ask  me  to  do  a  dishonourable  thing,'' 
answered  Edmund,  kissing  the  fak  forehead  it  the  end 
of  ids  sentence,  ^lest  the  reproach  should  seem  too 


should  most  likely  fail.  He  would  ask  for  a  settlement, 
or  something  o£  that  kind,  which  he  could  hardly  got 
from  a  pauper." 

Sylvia  shuddered  at  the  word.  It  is  hard  to  bid 
good-bye  to  one's  brightest  dream,  and  Sylvia's  had 
been  the  fancy  that  she  had  won  the  lover  she  loved 
and  a  rich  husband,  in  Edmund  Standen. 

'■'I  must  tell  Mr.  Carew  the  truth,  dear,  and  I  can't 
tell  it  too  soon,"  said  Edmund,  firmly.  "But  I'm 
scrry  to  say  I've  moie  bad  news  for  you  this  morn- 
ing.'" 

"Ead  news  !  How  can  you  have  bad  news  ?  "Wliali 
more  can  your  mother  rob  you  of  ' ' 

"  My  bad  news  does  not  concern  our  fortunes,  Sylvia, 
but  our  parting.  I  am  going  away  from  Hedingham  for 
thi  ee  long  months." 

The  girl'.i  cheek  paled,  but  no  tear  olouded  those 
brilliant  eyes.  She  looked  at  him  fixedly — her  lips 
quivering. 

"  You  have  changed  your  mind — you  ai'e  going  to 
give  me  up  !"  she  said. 

"  Give  yon  up,  when  I  am  here  to  ask  your  father 
for  youi-  hand  ;  to  give  him  formal  notice  of  our  ea 
gagement." 

"  Wliat  is  to  part  us  then  ?" 

"  Duty,  my  sweet  one,  which  calls  me  far  away." 

He  told  her  about  the  news  from  Demerara,  and  his 
immediate  departm-e.  Sylvia  paused  and  looked  dis- 
consolate. She  had  no  sj'mpathy  with  an  unknown 
widow,  above  all  when  that  ^vidow  was  the  very  person 
for  whose  benefit  her  lorer  was  to  be  robbed  of  his 
rightful  inheritance. 

'■  It  seems  hard  that  you  should  be  obliged  to  go,  Ed- 
mimd,"  she  said.  "  One  would  think  your  sister 
might  find  some  one  else  to  settle  her  afcairs  and  bring 
her  back  to  England,  ttuvt  is  to  say,  if  she  wants  an 
escort.  I  thought  married  women  were  independent, 
and  could  do  everything  for  themselves." 

"  But  think  of  her  trouble,  Sylvia — her  husband  so 
awfully  snatched  away  from  her.  They  had  been 
married  six  years,  snd  it  was  a  real  love-match.  I 
never  knew  people  more  attached  to  one  another." 

'•  "What  took  them  to  Demerara  ?"  asked  Sylvia,  still 
disconsolate. 

"  Goorge  was  a  barrister,  with  a  very  fair  practice 
when  he  married,  and  he  and  my  sister  lived  as  hap- 
pily as  a  pair  cf  turtle  doves,  in  a  pretty  little  house  at! 
South  Ken.sington.  But  two  years  ago  he  got  a  judges 
ship  in  Demerara.  It  was  too  good  to  refuse,  so 
they  started,  to  my  mother's  regret.  They  lised  to 
spend  a  month  with  us  every  autumn." 

'■  Of  course,"  thought  Sylvia,  "scheming  to  cheat 
you  out  of  your  fortune." 

"Sylvia,"  said  Edmund  earnestly,  "tiiis  parting 
won't  make  any  difference  in  your  love,  wiU  it  ?  You 
mean  to  be  true  to  me  V 

The  loving  eyes  looked  a*  him,  the  little  hands 
clasped  his.  "What  need  was  there  of  any  further  an- 
sv.'cr  ? 

"  I  love  you  too  dearly  to  change,"  she  said,  and 
then  added  meditatively,  "  I  sometimes  wish  I  didn't." 
1 "  But  why,  my  own  one  .''' 

"  Because  I  don't  think  our  love  is  lucky  for  eithei 
■  ,of  us.  What  has  it  given  you  but  trouble  in  the  pre- 
sent ?    What  does  it  promise  us  in  the  future  f 

"  Happiness,  dar^jng.  Happiness  which  is  not  to  be 
guaged  by  the  measure  of  a  man's  banking  account. 
Trust  your  fate  to  me,  and  we  will  be  happy  together, 
rich  or  poor.  Already  the  clouds  are  lifting.  My 
mother  and  I  had  a  confidential  talk  last  night,  v/hich 
ended  pleasantly.  She  loves  me  \rith  all  her  unselfish 
heart,  dear  soul,  in  spite  of  hej-  prejudices.  And  she 
will  learn  to  love  you  too,  my  pet,  in  good  time.  Sho 
has  even  promised  to  come  and  see  you  while  I  am 
away." 

"Even,"  repeated  Sylvia,  with  ever  so  faint  a  sneer. 
"  I'm  'sure  I  ought  to  be  grateful  for  so  ranch  con- 
descension." 

"  You'll  receive  her  kindly,  Sylvia,  for  my  sake." 

"I  would  do  ;;nj thing  for  your  sake,"  said  the  girl 
fondly.  She  was  swifte^in  h»r  ctianges  of  mood  than 
an  April  sky. 

"  And  you  will  be  constant,  Sylvia  ?" 

"  I  cannot  help  being  constant.  I  ifever  loved  any 
one  but  you,  arid  to  the  end  of  my  life  I  shall  love 
you  and  you  only." 

And  she  meant  it.  . 

{To  ii  continued.) 


A  garden  party  was  held  recently  by  spiritualists  at 
the  People's  GardeL:,  Willesaen,  at  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  lecture  oa  legerdemain,  dehveisd  by  one 
of  tho  body,  the  proceedings  and  entertainments  were 
of  the  ojdmary  materiid  hmd,—i'^eJfaz<i^s^ 
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THE  FENNY  DESPATCH. 

,  1?  ,  ,  ,  


THE  HEIRESS  OF  BOGBALLY. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  FAMINE. 

It  was  during  the  height  of  the  great  Irish  famine 
that  spread  its  gaunt  shadow  with  deeper  gloom  over 
the  barren  wastes  of  the  West  of  Ireland  that  the  story 
I  here  narrrate  was  enacted. 

The  people  were  dying  by  hundreds  of  starvation 
ind  the  efforts  of  the  most  active  and  benign  charity 
leemed  paralysed,  and  wholly  ineflectual  to  -even  miti- 
gate the  evil.  Supplies  were  pouring  into  the  afflicted 
country  from  the  United  States,  England,  and  France; 
but,  despite  all,  they  failed  to  subdue  the  calamity 
timply  because  they  were  in  the  shape  of  flour  and  com 
Jneal,  and  not  potatoes.  The  poor  peasantry  of  Con- 
^ught  knew  nothing  of  the  manufacture  of  bread, 
^'otatoes  were  their  hereditary  sustenance,  and  conse- 
quently thousands  may  be  said  to  have  perished  of 
'jlire  starvation  while  surrounded  by  abundance.  The 
Government  took  every  precaution  to  transport  these 
provisions  to  even  the  most  remote  districts,  and  em- 
ployed military  escorts  to  insure  its  safe  delivery  ;  but 
Jhere  was  no  provision  made  for  its  being  dispensed 
to  the  sufferers  as  bread,  and  it  was  literally  dumped 
down  by  the  ton  in  vUlages  where  the  inhabitants  were 
subsequently  annihilated  by  starvation.  The  hungry 
plague  carried  desolation  and  death  in  all  places,  and 
imong  all  classes  ;  and  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  often- 
times fared  no  better  than  its  impoverished  tillers. 
The  record  of  the  accumidated  suffering  of  that  fear- 
jul  visitation  has  gone  down  in  history  ;  but  some  of 
its  incidents  yet  retain  an  indelible  impression  upon 
^he  memories  of  its  eye-witnesses. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  winter  day,  employed 
IQ' harassing  escort  duty,  that  the  squadron  of  hussars 
to  ■which  I  was  attached  discerned,  through  the  misty 
jgloom.that  was  fast  sinking  into  darkness,. the  scarlet 
eoats  of  "the  relieving  escort  of  dragoons.  From  five 
tn  the  morning  until  dusk  lj;;d  we  been  assisting  the 
lardy  progress  of  fifty  carts  laden  with  meal,  with 
iheir  miserable  complement  of  half-starved  drivers  and 
horses,  and  the  approaching  t<?rmination  of  our  hard 
day's  work  fell  upon  our  exhausted  spirits  like  a  "  sun- 
beam on  a  sullen  sea."  ,  As  we  consigned  to  our  "  re- 
lief" the  dreary  charge,'  and  our  horses'  head.s  turned 
towards  quarters,  an  orderly  galloped  up,  and,  after 
holding  a  lengthened  communication  with  the  com- 
manding officer,  fell  in  with  his  steaming  charger  to  the 
.•ear.  At  the  same  time  a  corporal  and  a  file  of  men 
were  despatched  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  or- 
derly had  come.  Our  new  amval  was  a  trooper  named 
Grahame,  who,  on  account  of  his  magnificent  feotui-es 
and pfiyaiaue,  education  and  intelligence,  was  conceded 
a  paragon  in  our  squadron. 

"  What's  the  trouble,  Grahame  ?  and  what's  the 
necessity  for  a  guard  on  the  Bogbally  road  ?"  I  in- 
■^uired. 

"  I  have  just  been  the  most  unwilling  spectator  of 
an  awful  scene,  and  if  you  vrill  wait  until  I  have  had 
a  whiff  or  two  of  tobacco,  why,  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it,"  he  replied. 

The  men  crowded  round  his  horse,  as  Grahame 
commenced  : 

"  You  all  know  Bogbally,  that  stretches  for  so  many 
miles  in  an  unbroken  plain  after  you  enter  Connemara, 
and  you  are  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  that  exists, 
sven  in  the  dry  season,  to  tread  that  ewampy  w-aste. 
[t  was  late  in  the  day  when  I  got  my  despatches,  and 
the  adjutant  warned  me  not  to  push  through  the  bog 
if  there  was  any  probabUity  of  being  benighted.  A 
it  turned  out,  it  was  well  he  did  so ;  otherwise  I  should 
have  proceeded  on  my  way,  and  thus  lost  the  oppor 
tunity  of  saving  a  woman  angel  from  certain  destruc- 
tion. On  reaching  the  verge  of  the  morass,  the  sha- 
dows of  evening  were  stretching  '  over  that  dreary 
expanse  of  barren  land,  and  the  thin  mists  floated  in 
treacherous  wreaths  over  tTie  stagnant  pools  that  lie 
ivithin  a  few  yards  of  the  beaten  track.  I  am  no 
laggard  when  carrying  orders,  yet  I  must  confess  the 
prospect  was  so  cheerless  and  uninviting  that  the 
adjutant's  permission  recurred  to  my  mind  with  irre- 
jistible  force.  But  the  question  was  where  to  find 
quarters,  and  the  country  plunged  in  this  awful  dis- 
tress ?  My  charger  soon  unravelled  that  mystery,  for 
while  I  was  yet  mentally  debating  the  point  she  had 
decided  it  in  her  own  fashion — pricking  up  om  ear 
tnd  then  the  other,  as  though  desirous  of  communi- 
cating her  wishes  to  me  by  means  of  this  natural 
telegraph.  Take  your  own  way  then,  jVIiis  Ny.-a,'  I 
gi^,  givicg  ter  the  bit,  '  and  we  ehkU  Bee  what  you 


will  make  of  it.'  The  sagacity  of  the  creature  soon 
led  me  to  a  spot  which  1  should  never  have  discovered 
by  my  own  unaided  senses.  In  .a  deep  ravine,  one 
end  of  which  opened  to  the  bog,  the  other  sur- 
rounded by  deep  plantations  of  copse  wood,  lay  scat- 
tered a  few  mud  cabins  of  the  true  Connaught  build. 
A  little  beyond  these  rose  a  large  white  house,  which, 
?ven  from  the  distance  at  which  I  stood,  was  oDvi- 
ously  much  dilapidated.  Not  a  sign  of  cultivation  did 
there  appear,  nor  scarcely  a  single  object  of  animate 
life;  the  birds  t'nat  twittered  upon  the  leafless  branches 
had  a  melancholy  chirp  and  seemed  to  lament  then-  ex- 
istence in  such  a  spot.  Long  ranges  of  cattle  sheds 
v.-ere  deserted,  and  the  straw  yas'ds  only  occupied  by 
the  fodder  stands,  from'which  the  long  damp  straw 
hung,  steaming  in  the  moisture  of  decay.  As  we  en- 
tered the  hamlet,  it  was  with  difliculty  the  mare 
avoided  treading  upon  the  dead  and  djung,  and  in  re- 
ply to  my  questions  concerning  the  house,  I  couldonly 
extract  the  wild  cry  of  starving  idiotcy,  or  the  vacant 
and  unmeaning  gaze  of  fast-coming  death.  One  old 
woman,  after  repeating  several  times  my  request, 
pointed  to  the  gate,  crossed  herself,  and  offered  up 
some  kind  of  prayer  for  its  inmates.  With  this  un- 
certain information,  I  put  the  mare  to  the  gate  and 
rang  the  bell.  Its  clang  sounded  in  the  solemn  si- 
lence painfully  shrill,  and  as'  the  last  vibration  ceased, 
one  or  two  f;iint  groans  from  the  neighbouring  hedge 
seemed  to  indicate  that  it  had  rimg  the  death- 
knell  of  some  poor  starving  soul.  Finding  no 
attention  paid  to  the  summons,  I  dismounted, 
and  Kfting  the  latch,  ■  entered  the  grass-covered  court. 
The  desolate  appearance  of  the  old  house  was  consider- 
ably increased  upon  closer  observation.  Whole  ranges . 
of  windows  were  nailed  up  with  rotting  planks  ;  chim- 
neys dismantled  by  wintry  gales,  had  been  suffered  to 
remain  as  'he  storm  had  left  them,  and  the  spirit  of 
decayed  g  '-'-atness  and  present  beggary  pervaded  every 
object.  'J'be  clank  of  my  sabre  at  length  aroused  a 
creature  who  some  months  before  had  called  himself  a 
man,  and  though  he  started  with  alarm  at  first,  he  took 
my  horsa'flnd  afterwards  led  the  wo,y  into  the  house. 
The  first'  room  had  originally  been  a  kitchen,  but  it 
was  long  since  smoke  had  warmed  its  chimney  ;  here, 
however,  he  left  me  till  he  could  call  the  mistress. 

"  In  good  faith,  comrades,  it  was  then  my  turn  to  be 
startled,  and  you  know  it  id  not  a  trifle  that  could  sui'- 
prise  Private  Grahame  of  the  Queen's  Own  Hussars. 
As  he  disappeared  from  one  door,  a  'vision  entered  the 
other."  \ 

"  A  vision  !"  ejaculated  half  a  dozen  voices. 
"  Aye,  my  boys,  'twas  all  of  a  Tision,  I  tell  you,  and 
a  lovely  one,  too.  The  genius  of  the  place,  thought  I 
at  first,  but  a  most  melancholy  one.  A  face,  pallid  as 
my  pouch-belt,  was  lighted  with  large  blue  eyes,  that 
seemed  to  consume  the  substance  of  her  slender  frame 
with  the  vehemence  of  their  fire — for  the  av.'ful  tyrant 
had  .-truck  her  as  powerfully  as  the  poorest  of  those 
■\vituout  the  walls — and  her  lips  had  the  purple  hue, 
lier  long  attenuated  fingers  had  the  transparency,  which 
told  me  in  a  moment  she  was  starving. 

"  '  IMsiy  I  ask,'  she  said,  in  a  very  weak,  musical 
voice,  'what  evil  fortune  has  conducted  your  foot- 
steps to  this  abode  of  misery  ?  There  has  been  no  out- 
rage committed,  I  trust,  by  any  of  my  sorrow-stricken 
people  V 

"  '  None,  Madam.  The  daylight  grew  faint,  and  with 
a  tired  horse  I  was  unwilling  to  attempt  the  bog.  But 
if  my  presence  is  obtrusive  I  can  relieve  j'ou  of  it.' 

"  '  If  all  you  require,  sir,  is  shelter  for  yourself  and 
horse,  it  is  at  your  service  ;  and  deeply  do  I  regret 
that  this  dreadful  vij^tation  preventsjjour  offering 
more.' 

"I  expressed  my  t'uanks,  and  intimated  that  I  was 
supplied  with  provisions  for  myself  and  hoise.  After 
unsaddlmg,  feeding,  and  bedding  down  Miss  iSTysa,  I 
again  entered  the  desolate  abode,  and  was  met  by  the 
lovely  vision.  This  time  I  was  conducted  into  the 
interio'r,  and  the  echo  of  my  jingling  spurs  told  me  the 
house  must  be  nearly  destitute  of  furnitura|^  In  the 
room  into  which  I  was  u.shered,  originally  desired  for 
a  dining-room,  sat  a  tall,  v.'hite-haired  gentleman,  who 
rose  with  considerable  grace  and  some  degree  of  for 
mality  to  welcome  me.  The  lustre  of  his  eye,  too, 
confirmed  the  tile  of  woe  I  had  read  in  the  lady's,  who 
murmured  a  few  words  of  introduction,  from  which  I 
gathered  he  was  her  only  parent. 

"  '  Luc}-,  my  dear,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  in  a  tre 
mulous  voice,  '  let  refre&hmei;ts  be  served  for  our  new 
friead  ;  you  have  the  key  of  the  cellaret.  Sir,  you  are 
most  welcome  to  my  poor  hall,  and  so  is  every  one  who 
wears  her  Majesty's  cloth.  I  am  sorry  we  are  not 
better  prepared  to  receive  you,  but  you  will  observe — ' 

J'  .'Oh,  certainly,  my  dear  sir,  I  replied.  _  Do  not, 


for  a  moment,  allow  me  to  inconvenience  you  ;  and  ii 
you  will  permit  me,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  contri< 
buting  towards  our  joint  repast.  In  these  days  w« 
must  assist  one  another,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  maki 
any  exceptions.  Mad^m,  in  my  haversack  you  wiU 
find  some  httle  articles  our  messman  was  good  enough 
to  prepare  for  me  this  morning  ;  perhaps  you  will  dish 
them  forme  >vithyour  ovro.' 

"  'With  a  sh'ght  inclination  she  left  the  room,  and 
until  her  return  with  the  eatables  the  gentlemar 
talked  inceseantly,  in  a  state  of  nervous  ezdtenjent, 
as  his  ideas  wandered  back  to  happier  days.  But 
when  the  provisions  were  set  before  him — I  observed 
none  had  been  added  to  my  own  stock — his  reason 
seemed  absorbed  in  his  ravenous  cravings  lor  food,  and 
though  I  made  pretence  to  eat,  a  cmmb  of  bread 
v/ould  then  have  choked  me,  as  I  watched  the  fa''.hei 
hterally  devouring  all  before  him,  and  the  gentle 
"aughter,  though  the  longings  of  nat\ire  were  not  th» 
less  strong,  forbearing  to  diminish,  by  one  grain,  that 
■wliich  she  knew  her  father  needed  equally  %vith  her- 
self. Bht  when  the  food  was  exhausted  the  appetits 
was  but  the  keener — nay,  it  had  aroused  afresh  what 
had  before  become  dormant  from  weakness.  The  rea- 
son was  shaken,  and  with  a  ferocious  glare  on  me,  he 
exclaimed  : 

'  '  '\^Tiat  means  this,  sir  ?  Are  these  your  courtij 
manners — this  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman — to  devour 
the  entire  meal,  without  offering  me  or  my  daught;r  a 
single  mouthful  ?  This,  sir,  is  the  heiress  of  Bogbally  ; 
remember,  sir,  the  sole  and  undisputed  heiress.  Ycu, 
a  drunken  soldier,  an  extorting  hound,  enter  my  house 
and  rob  me  of  my  bread,  drive  my  angel  child,  who 
has  not  tested  food  for  a  whole  week,  to  starve  I' 

"  '  Father,  dearest  father,  remember  it  is  not  so  !  Oh, 
merciful  Heaven,  his  reason  has  gone  I  Then  is  the 
cup  of  my  misery  complete  "  cried  the  weeping 
daughter  in  an  agony  of  despair. 

■'  ■  Lucy,  my  sweet  child,'  continued  the  poor  ma- 
niac, '  why  do  you  weep  ■  'We  shall  have  bread  to- 
morrow morning.  Bread  did  I  say  ? — bread  I  who 
wants  bread  ?  Tush  !  away,  you  foolish  girl  !  Come, 
most  honomcjble  Captain,  you  will  join  me  in  a  bottle 
of  claret.  An  excellent  pasty  that  of  yours  I  Lucy, 
my  dear,;decanter  a  bottle  of  the  best  Bordeaux— you 
may  bring  half  a  dozen  while  about  it ;  these  cavalrj 
boys  drink  hke  fish.' 

"  My  position  now  became  highly  perplexing,  foi 
Lucy's  strength  seemed  to  be  sinking,  and  the  dehri'um 
of  her  father  gradually  worked  into  actual  madness. 

"  'Sir,'  he  shouted  to  me,'  what  did  you  do  witli  the 
bread  ?  What  became  cf  that  last  loaf  1  By  heavens  ' 
you  stole  it  I  And  ■wiU  I  not  be  revenged  ?  Look, 
sir  !  see  that  dying  child — see  the  skull-like  form  ci 
the  head — see  the  bones  in  her  fingers  :  that  is  th? 
heiress  of  Bogbally  ;  she  is  starving — m.y  God  I  my 
daughter  is, starving — the  last  of  her  race — she  wha 
has  been  so  good.  Lucy  !  Lucy  !  child,  your  father 
is  hungry — ravenous  for  food  ;  go  fetch  it,  child  ;  dc 
not  see  your  aged  father  starve  before  your  eyes  ;  one 
tiny  piece  of  bread,  and  I  will  bless  you,  child  .' ' 

'■ '  Fapa — father  !'  exclaimed  the  pale  creature,  rising 
and  filing  her  glowing  eyes  upon  him,  '  have  patience 
my  love — have  confidence  in  God,  and  you  shall  hav« 
bread  soon.  Come,  darling,  seat  yoiu-aelf;  the  pail 
will  be  less  acute  soon.  We  shall  have  food  pre- 
sently.' ' 

"  I  was  perfectly  paralysed  with  horror.    I  knew  th* 

impossibility  of  my  supplying  them  with  more  food 
without  riding  on  to  our  quarter.--.  But  inactivity  was 
de.ath  to  both  of  them  ;  and  t.oking  a  hasty  leave  cf 
the  wretched  lady,  not  without  her  many  blessings,  I 
galloped  on  here,  though  the  Lord  alone  knows  hi>w  I 
crossed  the  bog,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  intercept 
you." 

'•'  Then  the  Corporal  is  oft'  with  assistance  V 

"  He  collects  them  on  the  way.  Cm-  captain  waa 
badly  cut  by  the  story.  He  knows  her  well,  and  said  he 
had  met  her  at  the  Castle  in  Dublin." 

AVe  after\5;p.rds  ascertained  that  our  corporal  reached 
the  deserted  mansion  in  an  incredible  short  space  of 
time,  and  stocked  with  provisions  that  ill-starred 
house.  But  the  old  gentleman  did  not  long'  £u^^-:ve 
The  heiress  was  cared  for  by  the  Uberality  of  isir  Wil- 
liam Russell,  oiu-  captiiiu,  than  whom  no  kinder 
generous-hearted  soldier  ever  bestrode  a  horse. 

I  cannot  ^^■holly  dismiss  the  theme  of  my  paper 
withou.t  maiiiig  a  passing  allusion  to  the  subse.'i.if.ut 
fate  of  its  heroine,  whose  entire  existence  bore  n 
stronger  analogy  to  the  incidentsof  romantic  fiction tbsa 
the  lights  and  shades  of  good  and  evil  that  c'ae-:kpr  th-J 
every-day  i-;ireer  of  humnn  life.  The  overv.h.^lming 
destitutiou  that  sy.  ept  across  Ireland  visited,  v,itii"more 
than  ordSiai-y  ri^m',  tfe  poor  tenants  of  her  wild,  y** 
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princely  domain  ;  and  thoiigli  li6r  noUe  mind  never 
Q;iailed  before  the  accumulation,  of  misery,  her  heart 
experienced  the  bitter  pangs  of  blighted  hope  in  the 
m-eck  of  her  proudest  aspirations.  Her  energies  never 
relaxed,  and  her"  highly  talented  mind  was  brought 
into  requisition  to  assist  in  sustaining  her  philanthropic 
schemes,  and  from  these  benevolent  intentions  the 
world  has  derived  many  hours  of  mental  pleasure. 
The  day,  however,  hei-  untiring  efforts  had  so  long 
averted  came  at  last.  Human  endeavours  could  no 
longer  oppose  the  destiny  of  her  people,  and  the  closing 
chapter  of  her  truly  angelic  life  was  ordained  to  be 
^•..acted  apart  from  those  scene  that  'had  en- 
thralled her  every  feeling.  The  heii-ess  died  an  exile 
from  her  loved  native  land  before  she  had  imprinted 
aer  foot  on  the  shores  of  America. 

She  left  Ireland  as  a  bride,  to  complete  her  honey- 
noougin  th«|  solitudes  of  Greenwood  ;  and  though  the 
jress  at  the  time  called  attention  to  her  melancholy 
ate,  the  heroism  of  her  life  bears  no  record. 

"Never  was  a  story  of.more  woe 
Than  this." 


A  TROJAN  WAR. 
As  there  happen  to  be  some  fifty  towns  and  villages 
earned  Troy  scattered  through  the  United  States,  con- 
liderable  doubt  was  felt  up  to  the  other  day  as  to  which 
of  these  places  had  best  right  to  so  illustrious  a  title. 
A  fortnight  ago,  however,  the  controversy  ended  in 
Eavoirr  of  the  IHum  of  Ohio,  where  not  only  the  bones 
of  Hector,  but  his  war  tomahawk,  mocassins,  and 
tobacco  pipe  were  dug  up  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preser- 
vation. It  it  is  questionable  whether  the  western  city 
of  Priam  is  prouder  of  this  discovery  than  the  posses- 
sion of  a  certain  Mrs.  Stu3rvesant  O'Grady.  Four  years 
since  an  emigrant  German  madchen  arrived  to  relatives 
settled  at  Troy.  There  was  the  fair  Teuton  seen  and 
lofved  by  Mr.  Andrew  C  Grady,  the  local  postmaster. 
O'Grady  is  acknowledged  by  the  reporter  who  narrates 
this  history  to  have  been  a  gentleman  of  "  winning 
person  and  persuasive  speech."  It  was  blarney  against 
beauty,  in  fact,  and  the  Celtic  quality  had  the  best  of 
it.  Fravdein  Stuyvesant  capitulated,  and  there  was  a 
marriage  very  much  after  the  style  celebrated  in  that 
popular  epithalamium,  "  Paddy's  Wedding."  Before 
the  honeymoon  had  expired  Mrs.  O'Grady  satisfied 
herself  on  two  points.  The  first  was  that 
her  husband  was  a  drunkard  ;  the  second  that  he 
was  a  gambler.  She  advised  him.  He  promised,  and 
caflie  home  very  speechless  the  day  after.  She  carried 
him  to  the  parish  pastor,  and,  in  the  presence  of  that 
clergyman,  exacted  a  vow  of  future  amendment  and  a 
iolemn  abjuration  of  all  cocktails  and  chances  from 
;henceforward.  Rejoicing  at  heart,  the  energetic 
^oung  wife  returned  to  her  bridal  nest,  her  reformed 
ausband  proceeding  to  his  oifice.  It  is  painful  to  say 
that  he  was  handed  in  to  the  partner  of  his  joys  that 
afternoon  labotu-ing  heavily  under  liquid  violation  of 
the  oath  he  had  sworn  in  the  morning.  The  poor 
!afi"ering  woman  threw  him  into  the  street.  He  slept 
[he  sleep  of  the  just  and  the  drunk  till  daylight. 
Vv''aking,  sobered  by  exposure  to  the  night  air,  the 
treatment  he  had  received  from  his  wife  flashed  upon 
him.  He  determined  on  vengeance.  Superior  biped 
and  lord  and  master  of  the  female  that  he  was,  she 
must  know  her  place.  Besides,  the  rights  of  man  were 
In  danger,  and  it  was  necesaary  to  strike  a  resokite  and 
timely  blow  for  freedom.  He  did  so  with  a  big  stone 
upon  the  frontdoor.  The  shock  broke  the  door.  It  also 
broke  his  wife'.s  rest.  She  aroseand  descended,  to  find  her 
husband  in  possession  of  the  hall  and  a  number  of  early 
risers  congregated  in  front  of  the  house.  Mrs.  O'G.  took 
her  better  half  calmly  by  the  coat-collar,  and  with  the 
:hick  end  of  a  riding- whip  administered  a  fustigation 
60  thorough  and  so  prolonged  that  by  the  last  ac- 
counts the  postmaster  still  continued  to  stand  up  to 
'iii  meals.  She  then  kicked  him  out  amid  the  cheers 
;nd  laughter  of  the  populace.  Of  course  he  sought 
.•ehef  at  the  bars  of  the  town.  While  sipping  solace 
it  one  of  these  fixtures,  in  t'ue  course  of  the  day,  he 
was  surprised  by  his  wife.  She  whipped  him  out  of  the 
bou.se  and  into  the  street.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that 
the  man  submitted  calmly  to  this  indignity.  We  learn 
that,  though  a  small  person,  he  did  not  want  pluck, 
liut  he  was  a  child  in  the  hands  of  his  colossal  help- 
mate. Beneath  a  shower  of  blows  he  was  driven  to 
his  office,  and  forced  to  stay  there  the  rest  of  the  day. 
^Vhen  work  was  done  his  formidable  partner  carried 
him  home.  She  sent  him  forth  next  morning  with  a 
few^ords  of  simple,  significant  warning.  Ashamed  of 
tl»«fpectacle  of  the  day  before,  he  slunk  into  his  of&ee. 


about  which  a  few  of  the  idle  populace  gathered,  sing- 
ing a  pleasant  rhyme  isLiitable  the  henpecked  husband. 
A  sudden  skedaddle  of  his  per.'ecutors  caused  O'Grady 
to  look  out,  and  he  saw  his  gigantic  wife,  favourite 
weapon  in  hand,  swoof)  upon  the  vagaband  group,  and 
scatter  them  as  a  troop  of  cavalry  would  scatter  a 
mob.  The  rescue  effected,  she  entered  the  office, 
and  having  kissed  and  coddled  her  crestfallen  Bene- 
dict, linked  him  triumphantly  homewards,  blessed  by 
the  wives  of  the  to-svuship.  The  people  of  Troy  are 
watching  with  extreme  interest  the  progres.s  of  Mrs. 
O'Grady's  experiment.  The  men  are  increduloi.is 
about  its  success,  and  the  women  think  if  it  turns  up 
all  right  they  will  go  in  for  a  horsewhip  themselves. 
It  is  said  that  Troy  affords  exo»llent  and  numerous"  op- 
portunities for  females  with  the  strength  and  deter- 
mination of  the  present  heroine.  We  have  a  curiosity 
to  know  the  final  xipshot  of  this  reversal  of  the  comedy 
of  "  Catherine  and  Petruchio." 


PETROLEUM  CENTRE, 
Petroleum  Centre,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  pleasant  place 
for  those  who  are  weary  of  the  humdrtfea  of  ordinary 
ife  and  the  dulness  of  those  flat  avocations  which 
somehow  gain  us  bread.  Nothing  but  oil  and  work 
and  wealth  are  at  Petroleum  Centre,  and  the  accounts 
given  are  alarmingly  enthusiastic.  We  are  told  that 
"at  the  oil  towns  of  Pleasantville,  Oil  City,  Reno, 
Franklin,  Pithole,  and  elsewhere,  new  wells  are  being 
started  daily,  which  produce  largely,  and  the  oil  h  of 
an  excellent  quahty.  Not  only  have  these  important 
strikes  created  consternation,  but  the  'flowing'  of  th^ 
'  dry  holes,'  made  by  disgusted  prospectors  in  th  e  days 
of  the  great  oil  fever  of  1864  and  186.5  is  a  nine  days' 
wonder.  These  'dry  holes,'  which  are  located  in  al- 
parts  of  the  region,  are  made  productive  by  the  use  of 
nitro-glycerine  toi-pedoes,  which,  being  thrown  into  the 
openings,  produce  sufficient  concus.sion  to  open  the  in- 
terstices in  which  the  petroleum  is  secreted.  A  number 
of  these  wells  yield  as  high  as  200  ban-els  of  '  crude'  per 
day.  Speculators  from  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, western  cities,  and  other  places,  are  '  prospecting,' 
and  there  is  every  po3.sibility  of  thei-e  being  as  much 
excitement  all  through  the  regions  as  there  was  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  the  oil  fever.  The  hotels  are  filled 
with  excited  crowds  of  oil  producers,  brokers,  prospec- 
tors, and  speculatow,  and  every  train  brings  in  more 
people  interested — -or  anxious  to  be  interested — in  the 
oil  trade.  Many  places  are  always  in  an  Erebus-like 
state,  which  is  only.heightened  by  the  aid  of  lamps. 
The  streets  are  lighted  with  a  natural  gas  suppUed' 
from  the  wells,  which  comes  from  the  pipes  in  one 
solid,  hissing  flame,  and  which  bums  constantly,  day 
and  night.  The  people  have  a  begrimed  appearance, 
looking  as  though  they  had  been  smeared  with  '  crude 
petroleum,'  and  then  dusted  with  black  dirt.  But 
through  this  blackness  will  be  seen  sparkling  on  the 
shiit  bosom  of  an  '  oil  prince'  a  10,000  dollar  or  a  50^000 
dollar  diamond." 


TERRIBLE  EXPLOSION  IN  AMERICA. 
The  American  steamer  George  Wolfe  blew  up  while 
en  route  for  St.  Louis  on  the  22nd  August.  A  storm 
was  raging  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  the  first 
intimation  which  the  captain  had  of  it  was  that,  whilst 
sitting  in  the  cabin,  he  felt  himself  lifted  into  the  air 
with  a  severe  s'liock,  and  fell  with  the  debris  on  the 
lower  deck.  As  soon  as  he  could  extricate  himself  he 
glanced  around,  and  saw  that  the  forward  part  of  the 
cabin  and  "  texas"  had  been  blown  away  aft  to  the 
boilers,  and  thut  some  of  the  timbers  had  taken  fire. 
The  flames  were  soon  extinguished.  Meai>time,_one  of 
the  crew,  who  had  been  but  slightly  injured,  seeing 
that  the  wreck  had  drifted  near  the  shore,  jumped  out 
with  the  headline  and  made  her  fast,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  boat  had  been  but  Kttle  injured,  except 
as  already  stated.  Miss  Rebecca  Cohn,  who  was  on 
the  forward  guard  of  the  boat,  had  just  risen  to  go  into 
the  cabin  when  the  explosion  occurred,  and  she 
was  blown  into  the  river,  where,  seeing  a  man  near  her, 
she  grasped  him  by  the  neck.  He  told  her  to  catch 
his  left  arm  or  she  would  drown  both,  which  she  did, 
and  soon  after  a  spar  came  floating  by,  whioh  he 
seized,  and  they  held  to  it,  floating  dow&  the  river  for 
a  long  distance  vmtil  they  received  assist-anoe  and  were 
safely  landed  on  shore.  Fourteen  persons  were  killed 
by  the  explosion  and  about  a  dozen  wounded.  Per 
sons  on  shore  that  saw  the  explosion  state  that  bodies 
and  fragments  of  timber  were  blovra  sixty  feet  into  tho 


THE  PLKAStTRES  OF  LITE. 
What  various  charms  this  world  afioi^' 

To  men  of  difierent  minds, 
Pursuits  and  pleasures  yield  rewards  ; 

Each  satisfaction  finds. 

The  diplomat,  with  prescience  keen, 

With  art's  consummate  skill, 
Takes  pleasure  in  his  mighty  I  ween, 

To  work  his  sovereign's  will. 

The  soldier  on  the  battle  fiefi^ 

'Mid  carnage  dread,  and  striie, 
Thinks  most  of  what  his  valour  yields  ; 

Its  gain  is  more  than  Ufe. 

The  sailor  braves  the  tempest's  wrath. 

Nor  feels  the  least  alarm  ; 
The  danger  that  surrounds  his  path 

Intensifies  the  charm. 
The  surgeon,  as  he  wields  the  knife, 

Or  stops  the  arteries'  flow. 
Rejoices  that  his  .skill  prevents 

Unutterable  woe. 

The  preacher,  with  a  solemn  voice, 

Delights  those  truths  to  tell 
That  prove  to  sinners  what  a  choice 

Is  left  twixt  Heaven  and  heU. 

The  actor,  strutting  on  the  stage, 

\Mio  wields  his  wooden  sword. 
And  simulates  terrific  rage. 

Seeks  plaudits  for  reward. 

The  gambler,  trembling  o'er  the  dioo; 

The  drunkard  o'er  his  wine — 
Each  takes  his  pleasure  in  his  vioe. 

Nor  feels  it  is  a  crime. 

But  pleasures  such  as  I  would  ask 
(And  better,  I  must  own,  • 

To  find  would  be  a  hopeless  task) 
I  always  find  at  home. 

Contented  with  my  lot  on  earth, 

1  sing  In  joyful  tone — 
My  joys,  of  which  I  have  no  dearth, 

I  ever  find  at  home. 

MR.  SOTHERN  IN  TROUBLE. 
A  rather  savage  article  appeared  some  time- since  ia 
a  New  York  journal  upon  Mr.  Sothern'a  insatiable 
maw  for  notoriety.  There  is  little  doubt  that  lha 
charge  is  only  too  well  founded  ;  but  Mr.  Sothem  ia 
no  worse  than  other  eminent  persons  in  "the  profes-, 
siou,"  which  is  now  degraded  by  artifices  which  woul4 
disgrace  a  quack  doctor.  Our  readers  may  remember, 
that  a  story  came  across  the  ocean  some  time  since,,  iai 
which  Mr.  Sothem  figured  as  a  pugilist.  He  had' 
taken  a  private  car  on  a  railway,  and  a  huge  fellort 
named  Lawson  intruded,  a^id  would  not  leave,  Lorc^ 
Dundreary  took  him  quietly  at  first,  bufcfinally  <the^ 
began  to  fight.  As  nobody  but  Mr.  Sothem  and  hi^ 
antagonist  were  present,  we  cama  to  the  conclusiait 
that  Mr.  Sothem  was  his  own  reporter,  and'  that-  waj 
were  indebted  to  him  for  9.  .  brilliant  account  of  hi^ 
courage  and  skill.  But  if  we  must  tell  the  whole  tttttli^ 
we  confess  We  did  not  believe  a  syllable  of  the  .rigma-^ 
role,  and  we  put  it  dovra  as  a  pufli :  preUmiaary  fo^ 
California.  We  are  now  rather  astonished  talearn€hat( 
Lawson  is  dead,  and  that  Mr.  Sotherniis  dei^tined  ia 
California  by  a  coroner's  jiiry.  A^  Califomian  jouma?, 
quoted  by  the  recognised  .theatrical  organ  Bays 
''  Lawson  died  at  one  o'clofik  this  morhing.  Sad  as  the' 
whole  affair  is,  no  one  can  possibly  blame  Sothern.  ~  He.' 
was  suddenly  and  savagely  struok,  whOe  quietly  ex-i 
postulating  with  Lawson,  a  man  over  sis  feet  twcr 
inches  high,  and  almofet  double  his  weight.  Even  theiv 
according  to  the  conductor's  evidence,  although  bleed-J 
ing  profusely  from  the  mouth  and  nose,  he  kept  his 
temper  ;  but  remained  as  firm  as  ever  in  his  deterDii« 
nation  to  have  his  private  car  to  himself. .  A  second 
time  he  requested  Lawson  to  leave,  end,  a  secohd  tima. 
did  Lawson  make  a  rush  at  him,  while his  back  was 
turned,  as  he  urged  the  conductor  to  keep  passive. 
This  second  cowardly  attack  did  «i,t  last  rouse  him,  and 
turning  roimd  rapidly,  Sothern  gave  him  two  or  three 
stinging  blows,  then  closed  with  him,  and  finally  ad-, 
ministered  a  rapid  '  cross-buttock,'  intending  to  throw 
him  on  the  platform,  but  the  man's  struggles  called  for 
more  force,  and  he  was  thrown  over  the  chain  at  the 
end  of  the  car.  A  compound  fracture  of  the  right  leg 
and  internal  injury  were  the  result.  Mr.  Sothern'sde- 
parture  is  unavoidably  postponed,  but  no  one  can  doubt 
the  verdiot  of  the  coroner's  jury."  We  now  expect  to, 
have  a  letter  from  the  "  eminent  comedian"  telling  ua 
that  "there  is  nothing  in  it,"  and  meantime  a  month' i. 
talk  will  have  been  gained.    Is  this  art  ? 

Vsimr  Bank,  iy  and  20  WinetaTsm-streeV-Bank  Honrs, 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p  m.  On  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturday  Evenings,  from  7  to  9.  pet  Cent,  on  De* 
^liti  of  £5. 
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KO^Y  I  GAINED  MY  PLACE. 

BY   A  DETECfrVE. 

Date,  Dec.  2yth,  1872  ;  hour,  9  o'clock,  p.m. ;  place, 
in  my  cozy  stu<l5'. 

AVe  were  paj^--i'i'<'  a  few  hours  in  my  "  rauehe,"  as 
the  boys  fomilliu'VyL-termecl  it,  eurleavouring  to  enjoy 
Christmas  night  as  pleasantly  an  po3.sible  in  harmless 
imusements  and  friendly  joking.  No  wines  nor  beer 
R'ere  allowed,  for  we  had  all  foresworn  these  things 
about  a  week  before  ;  iu  short,  nothing  more  hurtful 
than  some  mild  Havanas,  whose  perfume  filled  the 
room,  and  thus  the  etening  was  slowly  slipping  away 
when  the  clear,  ringing  voice  of  Joe  Keith  was  heard 
above  the  tumult,  causiEg  entire  silence  by  its  com- 
manding tones. 

"  I  move  T,'e  have  a  story  frcm  Tom  Kyle,  boys." 

"  Second  the  motiuti,"  cried  a  trio  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion was  put  to  the  vote  and  carried. 

Twelve  for  it,-  one  against  it,  and  that  one  Tom  Kyle 
himself. 

So,  after  many  remarks  about  his  hoarseness,  etc., 
he  began  his  yarn.  This  I  will  now  give  to  you  in  his 
own  words  ; — i  - 

"  I  prbpose  relating  to  you  how  I  first  gained  my 
position  in  the  detective  force.  I  had  long  wished  to 
j  oin,|l|ut  neither  my  age  nor  my  personal  appearance 
was  so  favourable  to  my  desiref  as  it  might  have  been, 
and  the  authorities  '  couldn't  see  it  in  that  light.' 

"  I  was  only  tv.'enty-thi-ee  years  of  age — short,  slim, 
and  lacking  the  strength  of  muscle  which  vconstaut 
isercise  has  since  bi-ought  me. 

"  J\.t  that  time  Officer  Dow  was  one  of  the  leading 
ntmbers  of  the  force,  and  I  longed  tomakehisacquaint- 
mce  ;  but  for  over  two  years  I  had  found  no  oppor- 
jtiEity  for  *o  doing. 

'■  At  last  fate  sc^med  to  favour  me,  for  I  was  sud- 
^.cnly  ap.l  unexpectedly  thrown  out  of  a  boardiug-place 
by  the  occiirrence  of  a  fire,  which  burned  our  dwelling 
to  Rshes. 

"  5Iy  small  wardrobe  I  Succeeded  in  saving,  so  that, 
further  than  forcirig  me  to  find  a  new  boardiirg  place, 
ihe  conflagration  did  not  inconvenience  riie  at  all. 

"  i'fow,  it  go  hap[.»e^8d  that  my  new  home  was  also 
;he  lodging  place  of  Officer  Dow,  though  I  was  not  aware 
>f  this  fact  Vv'hen  I  moved  in;  and  at  the  breakfast-table 
jext  morning  I  wa^  introduced  to  him,  and  in  a  few 
iftys  we  were  thoroughly  acquainted. 

■■  After  a  whii^  I  spoke  to  Dow  about  my  aspiration* 
He  thought  me  rather  young  and  inexperienced,  as  far 
IS  a  knowledge  of  the  y.'orld  went,  to  desire  such  a 
^)lace,  but  itiformed  me  that  he  v/ould  do  all  he  could 
'.QT  me  in  that  direction. 

"  But  my  own  actions  did  more  towards  gaining  tnS 
the  position  1  covc-ted  than  his  elj'ort?  in  my  behalf, 
ii'ter  all;  and  t'he  o;jport\inity  was  nut  long  in  present- 
ing itaeif,  which  I  so  readily  seized  upon,  to  make  for 
myself  a  name. 

"  One  moTBing  at  breakfast,'  I  believe  it  was  on  tha 
LSth  of  June.  Dow  informed  me  that  lie  was  going  to 
iook  at  th3  corpse  of  a  murdered  m.m  t  ■  -.eeif  he  could 
jain  aiiy  clue  to  the  murderer,  and  c  ;  iihlly  invited 
tCcC  to  go  along.  Nothing  loth  I  consentsd,  and  We  were 
o± 

'•'  It  sesms  that  he  had  beefi  thefe  the  day  before, 
made  an  ezamination  of  the  body  and  the, premises, 
but  had  gained  nothing  the;  eby,  and  was  now  making 
one  more  last  visit  to  the  place  previous  to  the  sitting 
of  the  coroner's  jury. 

'■  The  building  before  whidh  we  Stopped  Was  an  ele- 
gant mansion,  and  everything  about  it  breathed  of 
ivealth  and  luxury,  victim  of  the  assassination 

had  besfi  the  owner  of  this  house— ari  old  man,  long 
since  retired  from  business,  living,  at  the  tinae,  on  lihe 
Interest  of  his  immense  f&Tt\ine,  and  the  father  of  ona 
grovi'ii-up  Son. 

"We  entered  the  building,  afad  soon  stood  in  the 
chamber  where  the  ttagedy  had  been  enacted,  and 
where  the  lifeless  form  of  one  of  its  RCiors  was  still 
lying,  cold  and  stiff.  The  room  showed  no  signs  of 
my  scttfJe.  The  corpse  lay  prone  on  the  rich  velvet 
larpst,  in  front  of  the  easy  chair,  from,  which  it  had 
evidently  fallen.  On  the  table,  and  in  a  desk  near  by, 
uwmerous  letters  were  to  be  seen,  some  finished  and 
saaled,  othars  in  a  state  of  preparation.  I  saw,  at  a 
gianee,  that  Mr.  Riggs— -this  vfas  the  man's  name — 
had  been  -Wntihg  these  wheti  the  blow'  fell.  Ahd  I 
suspected  at  once,  from  Ihe  Icok  ■ji  things,  that  he 


had  been  stniok  when  not  eypecting  it.  The  vv'indow 
was  open,  and  some  one  might  have  entered  the  room 
that  way,  for  a  trellis  extended  from  it  to  the  ground. 
But,  nevertheless,  /  believed  that  the  murderer  had 
entered  by  the  d(jor.  Why  '  Well,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  the  trellis  was  covered  with  dead  vines, 
which  would'have  made  con.siderable  noise  if  any  one 
had  been  climbing  among  them,  and  this  alone  would 
have  startled  t'ne  old  man.  And  in  the  second  place, 
it  would  have  required  considerable  effort  and  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  racket  to  have  reached  up  to  the 
■^sandov.-  and  climbed  iu  ;  and  both  these  things  would 
certainly  have  put  him  on  his  guard.  t 

'■  While  1  v.-iis  taking  all  this  into  consideration,  and 
prying  around  on  my  owfi  hook,  Dow  was  also  busy, 
and  payiag  no  attention  whatever  to  me.  Moreover, 
I  was  noting  everything  down  in  my  diary. 

'•  There  was  but  one  Wound  in  the  body,  and  that 
was  visible  on  the  neck.  Eviden1)ly  it  had  been  in- 
iiieted  with  a  dirk  of  some  kind,  and  had  instantly 
severed  the  jugular  vein,  causing  death  very  soon.  I 
measured  and  carefully  examined  the  cut.  Ha  ! 
there  was  a  very  small  piece  of  steel  in  it.  I  got  it 
out,  and  placed  it  iu  my  pocket-book.  It  was  a  long, 
small,  thin  piece,  broken  out  of  the  edge  of  the  weapon 
that  had  been  used,  and  of  an  irregular  and  singular 
shape. 

'•  Soon  I  found  a  letter  lying  on  the  floor,  on  which, 
faintly,  but  surely,  the  outline  of  a  man's  track  could 
be  traced.  I  concealed  this  on  my  person  also.  Pro- 
bably, I  thought,  the  murderer  had  accidentally 
stepped  on  this,  and  had  thus,  unknowingly,  left  his 
mark. 

"  One  other  article  I  carried  c«fF  with  me,  and  that 
was  an  old  strip  of  net/spitpsr,'  which  1  found  in  one 
corner,  all  wadded  up  and  coveied  with  blood. 

"  At  this  momeat— just  as  I  put  this  last  piece  of 
paper  in  my  pocket^-the  coroner  anived  with  his  jury. 
The  young  Mr.  Riggs  and  several  ^^itIlesses  were  with 
him;  and,  as  I  had  no  business  there,  I  was  forced  to 
retire.  Charles  Kiggs,  seeing  that  1  was  a  friend  of 
Dov/s — v.'ho,  by  the  way,  must  l  emain  to  testify — and 
supposing  that  I  v/ould  like  to  stay,  too,  conducted  me 
down  stairs  to  the  parlour,  and  seated  himself  to  enter- 
tain me  until  he  should  be  needed.  I  found  him  a 
very  intelligent  young  man,  with  a  frank,  open  coun-" 
ttnance,  and  decidedly  a  gentleman  in  his  behaviour. 
I  liked  him  at  once.  He  was  very  much  afiected  at 
his  father's  awful  death.  From  him  L  learrusd  the  full 
partioular.5  of  the  tragedy.  ^ 

"  Soon  thoy  called  hitn,  and,  tossing  me  a  paper  to 
read  while  he  should  be  gone,  he  departed. 

"  I  opened  this  paper,  and  read  one  or  two  articles  in 
it,  but  could  not  keep  m.y  mind  on  what  I  was  reading, 
and  soon  folded  it  up,  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  saun- 
tered into  the  yard.  » 

•'I  lighted  a  cigar,  and  Walking  around  to  the  back- 
yard, where  the  trellis  before  mentioned  was  situated, 
I  carefully  esamiutd  it.  Xot  a  sign  was  there  to  show 
that  any  one  had  climbed  upon  it  to  the  tviudow  above. 
I  scanned  the  ground  for  footprints:  none  were  visible. 
But,  'just  at  the  root  of  one  vine,  the  earth  had  been 
freshly  moved.  That  was  strange,  cunsidering  that 
the  vine  was  dead,  and  that  elsewhere,  all  around  it, 
the  soil  was  firm  and  hard,  as  though  it  had  not  been 
disttfrbed  for  a  longtime. 

'•  I  ran  my  fingers  down  into  the  soft  earth,  and,  lo  ! 
it  struck  against  something  which  wounded  it.  I  dug 
the  thing  up,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  very  dagger, 
which,  being  broken  along  the  edge,  esactly  corres- 
ponded with  the  piece  I, had  in  my  pocket-book.  Good. 
I  would  keep  this.  I  did  so.  I  dug  some  more,  and 
found  a  pair  of  sleeve-buttons  of  a  queer  shape,  and 
evidently  pretty  valuable.  These  were  stained  with 
blood.    I  preserved  them  too. 

"  "Well,  the  coroner's  jury  gave  its  verdict,  and  a 
noted  desperado  was  the  man  whom  they  found  guilty 
of  the  crime.  Every  bit  of  circumstantial  evidence 
pointed  him  out  as  the  assassin,  and  it  was  Dow's  work 
that  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  out  the,  testimony 
which  convicteet  hid  before  that  body.  He  was  at  once 
airested,  and  put  in  jail  to  await  trial  before  the 
courts. 

"  A  month  passed  by,  and  the  day  of  that  trial 
dawned. 

"I  had  worked  like  a  hero,  in  the  meantime,  to 
satisfy  myself  as  to  the  gtiilt  of  the  accused.  I  had 
sesn  his  lawyer,  and  done  hundreds  of  other  things, 
one  of  which  was  to  visit  everyj^shop  in  the  city  where 
cjms  were  sold.  I  had  ascei-t,imed  who  purchased  the 
dagger  which  was  in  my  possession,  and  who  sold  it  to 
that  purchaser  ;  for  it  ^yzs  one  of  j  a  most  important 
link  of  testimony  in  the  case. 

"  The  court-rtiom  waa  filled  to  overflowing,,  for  the 


E.iggb'  both  fiitber  atiJ  SOD,  were  Well  known  in  lh< 
city,  and  were  respeotsd  all  who  knew  them.  And^ 
farthermore,  Johtikiu,  the  accused  party,  was  believed 
to  be  a  desperate  man  of  the  Worst  sort,  and,  th€refor9, 
much  faared  in  the  commtihity. 

"  The  trial  began.  Every  witness  gave  evidence  that 
went  terribly  against  the  pii.soner.  It  seemed  as 
thougli  there  was  positively  no  hope  for  him,  the  testi- 
mony was  all  Bo  complete  and  bo  clearly  connected, 
The  );rosecution  wag  done  at  last  wth  their  part,  and 
it  t;iu!e  the  tuin  of  the  defendant's.  The  faces  of  th« 
jury  told  that  tlieir  mind.s  were  made  up  already,  and 
that  further  testimony  was  useless.  Lawyer  Graham, 
at  this  point — thp  counsel  for  the  accused — rose  up  and 
addressed  the  court : 

"  '  I  have  but  one  witeess  to  present,'  he  said,  'ani 
I  can  confidently  assert  that  his  testimony  alone  will 
turn  the  whole  tide  of  affairs  in  this  case.  In  a  word, 
I  feel  assured  that  my  client  will  be  cleared,  in  spite  oi 
all  the  te.^tiuiony  lieretofore  given,  withotit  the  least 
difficulty  in  the  woi  ld  ;  and  for  this  reason  I  have  thus 
far  refrained  from  cross-examining  the  witnesses.  But 
1  have  one  request  to  make,  and  that  is,  that  the  nest 
man  called  may  be  allowed  to  give  his  testimony  in  his 
own  way.' 

"  Every  person  Was  breathlea'i  with  excitement. 

"  '  Vour  request  shall  be  granted,'  said  the  judge. 
'Bring  in  your  witnesi-.' 

"  '  Call  Mr.  Thomas  Kyle,  if  you  plesKe',  ilr.  Sheriff,' 
remarked  Graham,  and  1  was  summoned. 

" '  Your  Lordship,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  and  the 
audience,'  I  began,  having  taken  my  place  in  the  wit- 
ness-box, '  I  am  about  to  give  you  testimony  which  wHI 
dear  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
vict the  real  assassin  ;  and,  as  the  guilty  party  ia  now 
present,  I  reqne.st  that  all  the  doors  be  guarded,  and  no 
une  be  allowed  to  p:t.s.s  out. 

"  '  On  the  night  that  the  murder  was  committed,  a 
young  man,  now  little  suspected  of  this  crime,  went  to 
his  old  bureau-drawer  and  took  therefrom  a  quaint 
old  dai£ge;,  which,  two  weeks  before,  he  had  bought 
from  31  r.  iilocomb,  our  well-known  dealer  in  anus  in 
Brattle-street,  o.-stensibly  as  an  ornament. 

Armed  with  said  weapon,  and  having  his  plan  al- 
ready loriued,  the  villain  deUberately  repiiired  to  tha 
room  of  Mr.  fiiggs,  deceased,  and  there  stood  besidt 
ynii  conveisetl  v.-ith  him,  while  that  re.'ipected  mar; 
wrote  some  busiuess  lettsra  which  he  was  engaged  on 
when  his  enemy  entered.  The  deed  was  a  heUish  one 
from  the  fij-.-it,  because  the  perpetrator  was  a  special 
friend  of  the  lamented  victim  of  tliat  tragedy,  and  ons' 
on  vv-hom  he  had  lavished  kiudnesSj  money,,  and  love. 
The  miu  derer  had.no  cause  or  reason  to  justify  him  it 
his  deed  ;  Ui.itcad  of  that,  it  was  a  diabolical  crime  oa' 
aucouut  of  the  relation  of  the  two. 

'•  '  While  silence  reigned,  and  while  the  old  man  was 
writing  his  la.st  lettei',  the  assassin  raised  his  arm,  lowk 
sure  aim,  and  struck  the  fatal  blow  with  a  coolness  and 
precision  v.'oi  th}'  of  a  noble  cause. 

"  '  With  but  a  siiigle  groan  of  agony  the  victim  fell 
forward  fiom  hi.s  chair  to  the  Boor,  and  expired  ;  whije 
the  devil  tliat  committed  the  murder  stood  and  looked 
on  at  the  dying  throes  of  his  benefactor;  The  Work 
done,  he  threw  from  his  pocket  a  paper,  tore  it  in  two, 
and,  taking  one  of  the  pieces  iu  his  hand,  calmly  pro- 
ceeded to  wij)e  the  bloody  weapon,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  broken  in  the  neck  of  Mr.  Kiggs.  This  done,  ile 
threw  the.gory.  paper  iuto  a  corner,  and,  folding  the 
rest  up,  put  it  back  in  his  pocket  with  the  dagger. 

"  '  He  next  went  to  the  window,  unlatched,  it,  leav- 
ing  the  pjints  of  his  fingers,  iu  blood,  upon  the  lock^ 
and  raised  it,  so  that  the  impression  inight  be  mads 
that  the  murderer  had  entered  the  room  by  that  way. 

'• '  I  examined  the  trellis  myself,  gentlemen,  next 
day,  and  no  one  had  climbed  upon  it,  ior  this  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  leaving  impres- 
sions among  the  dead  leaves  and  branches  of  the  vine 
theveon.  and  I  positively  affirm  that  those  did  not 
exist.  Furthermoi-e,  the  window  was  opened  by  iite 
murdtrtr,  and  he  vjus  inside  the  room  icleu  he  did  it .' 

"  '  On  his  way  to  the  window,  the  assassin  stepped 
upon  a  piece  of  writing  paper  lying  on  the  fioor,  and 
left  his  track  oil  it.  He  wore  a  A'o.  6  boot,  with  a  tap- 
sole  on  it,  while  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  wears  a  >*o.  9 
Here  is  the  paper  bearing  the  impression,  and  here  ii 
the  other  piece  on  which  the  dagger  was  wiped  ;'  anc 
I  laid  them  on  the  table. 

'•'AH  the  evidences  I  present  in  corroboration  o 
my  testimony  I  myself  brought  away  from  the  pr* 
mises,  and  nave  carefuliykept  in  my  possession  evci 
since. 

"  Xext,  the  miirderet  left  the  rooifi  by  the  door, 
passed  out  of  the  house,  dug  a  hole  in  the  gronBc 
beneatluthe  muideted  man's  windcW,  and  hidiiis  diri 
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and  his  gleave-bvittons  in  the  escavation.  ■  I  dug  them 
up,  and  there  they  are. .         ■  . .  .' 

'• '  There,  too,  is  the  piece  of  dirk  left  in  the  neck  of 
the  victim,  which  I  esti-acted,  and  which  exactly  fits 
the  place  in  the  dirk  itself. 

"  Listen,  one  and  all,  for  I  am  about  to  name  the 
assassin  ;  and  let  the  officers  be  ready  to  arrest  him. 
CkarUss  B'j^s,  your  ffameisupf  Every  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  which  point.s  at  you  as  thetnie  mur- 
derer is  perfect.  For  love  cf  money  you  killed  your 
(^ira  doting  father,  nnd  now  your  damnable  crime  has 
found  you  out.    Officers,  do  your  duty.' 

"  The  accused  sprang  from  his  chair  with  blanched 
cheeks  alid  bloodshot  eyes.  'Say  that  again,.  Tom 
Kyle,  and  I'll  knock  every  bit  of  breath  out  of  your 
bedy,'  he  cried.  '  It  is  all  an  infernal  plot  against  my 
jood  name,  and  you  are  a  har.' 

" '  So,  so,'  I  answered  calmly  ;  '  the  young  man 
ased  profane  language.  Charles  Kiggs,  I  have  a 
dozen  witnesses  to  prove  what  I  say,  and  I  tell  you 
igiin,  you  are  a  black-soulei  villain  and  blood-stained 
Eurderer.  But  let  me  add  one  word  to  what  I  have 
ilready  said.  You,  yourself,  sir,  first  put  the  clue  in 
my  hands,  on  the  day  of  the  inquest,  when,  leaving  me 
ia  the  paxloui-,  you  handed  me  a  piece  of  a  newspaper 
to  read.  It  was  a  paper  of  late  date,  bearing  your 
naine,  and  torn,  so  that  part  of  it  was  gone.  On  the 
nist'jy;  piece  you  wiped  yw.r  bloody  dagger,  and  there 
it  lies  on  the  table.  The  two  fragments  exactly  fit 
esch  other,  and  you  are  convicted  by  every  bit  of 
voiceless  evidence  before  you  a.s  the  perpetrator  of 
one  of  the  foulest  crimes  ever  witnessed.' 

"  Up  to  this  time  he  had  borne  himself  pretty  well 
under  the  accusation  ;  but  when  he  saw  this  last  bit 
of  evidence  against  him,  he  was  forced  to  succumb  to 
his  fate. 

"  Ruined,  exposed  !'  he  yelled. .  '  Oh,  retribution, 
retribution!  My  life  lost,  my  soul  consigned  to  end- 
less woe  for  pnltry  gold  !'  and  he  fell  to  the  floor,  sense- 
less, blood  oozing  from  his  uoae  and  mouth;  He  never 
r6*.e  *l-ive. 

'■  When  they  lifted  him  up,  the  thread  of  life  had  aU 
ready  snapped.  Death  had  ended  his  short  but  dark 
career.  He  had  escaped  an  earthly  court  of  justice  to 
answer  for  hi.5  crimes  before  a  higher  tribunal. 

"The  jury  never  left  its  box:  '  Not  guilty,'  was  its 
■vetdict,  and  Johnkin  left  the  room,  cleared  of  that 
tefrible  accusation; 

His  awful  nearness  to  the  gallows  reformed  him,  and 
his  after  life  vnxa  moral,  charitable,  and  religious. 

"  Well,  Pfcad  succeeded  in  tracing  the  crime  to  its 
real  perpetrator,  and  my  shrewdness  and  tact  displayed 
in  the  case  gained  for  me  the  position  I  had  so  long 
coveted.  I  became  a  member  of  the  Secret  Police  Force, 
and  have  ever  been  a  detective  since." 

Here  ended  Tom's  stoi-y,  and  we  all  expressed  oui" 
thanks  for  its  recital.  It  had  passed  ofi"  the  remainder 
•);*.  our  evening  very  plsa-santlyj  and  the  time  to.  retire 
■'  A  arrived. 


The  S'^cwKJ'anZ  Bays— "We  are  quit-o  of.  Opinion  that 

betting,  either  as  a  profession  or  a  diversion,  is  far 

from  desirable,  but  that  it  is  no  more  than  might  be 

sa'd  of  other  professions  and  diversions,  and  we  must 

not  fall  into  the  old  ein  of 

Compoundinjr  for  Sins  we  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  wt  have  no  mind  to;  ^ 

We  must  take  the  world  moi  e  or  less  as  we  find  it,  and, 
as  at  pi-esent  constituted,  it  i.s  very  much  of  agambhng 
world.  A  very  snxall  per-centage  of  what  deserves  to 
be  designated  gambling  goes  on  upon  racecourses. 
We  are  not  insensible  to  the  mischief  attendant  upon 
betting,  or  to  the  scandal  of  seeing  young  fellows  with 
their  £200  or  i'300  a  year,  and  but  little  out- of  their 
teens,  making  a  book,  and  fancying  themselves  wonder- 
fully knowing,  when  they  are  but  the  poorest  of  dupes. 
No  doubt,  if  the  world  were  what  it  ought  to  be  there 
would  be  room  for  racing,  though  racing  conditions 
would  be  somewhat  altered,  for  whilst  wo  fail 
to  see  that  the  gambHng  side  of  racing  is  attended  by 
evils  exceptionally  flagrant,  considering  the  tone  and 
habits  of  the  world  at  large,  we  must  also  aflii-m  our 
beUef  that  there  is  nothing  peculiai-ly  manly  or  Eng- 
lish, nothing  for  anybody  pirticularly  to  pride  himself 
upon,  in  the  riding  of  fast  horses  by  professional 
jockeyo.  It  is  personal  enmlation  alone  which  would 
vender  such  trials  advwitageous  and  honourable: 
Thus  we  see  just  a-s  httk  to  admii-e  in  horse-racing 
as,  on  the  other  hafid,  comparatively  speaking,  we  see 
to  denounce  or  deplore.  11;  is  an  amusement  lilje  any 
other,  with  not  many  adviintages,  but  not  any  enor- 
mous drawbacks.  People  like  it,  and  there  is  an  'end 
of  the  matter.  It  is  a  form  cf  "  cakes  and  ale,"  which 
we  need  not  give  up  simply  becauiso  itidoes  not 
happen  to  please  our  modern  Pmntans  or  sentimental 
philosophers.  ' 


m'  BRIGHT  MAY  MOENING; 
For  five  or  t-^  enty  year?,  or  njore, 

I'd  plodded  on  Irom  day  to  day, 
Through  -winter'B  cold  and  summer's  boat, 

And  now  had  come  anothsr  May . 

Had  plodded  on  my  own  rough  path, 

A  fiilent  man,  and  .VJ  alone— 
JTotith  or  kin  ;  and  with  a  heart — 

So  people  said— like  nether  stone. 

The  day?  were  mnch  ah'ke  tn  me, 

The  nights  repeated  o'er  a,nd  o'er, 
Till  on  thia  sweet  May  morning,  •«•h6^ 

Love  opened  wide  a  secret  door. 

The  bloEEoms  scented  all  the  ga.le; 

The  birds  were  sinking  in  the  trees ; 
But  through  the  welkin  ran,;  a  voice 

That  warbled  eweoter  far  than  these ;  ' 

"Te  banks  and  braes  of  bonny  Boon,  j 

How  can  ye  bloom  ssjO  fresh  and  iair'  I 

How  can  ye  ainj,  ye  little  birds,      •  • 

While  I'm  sao  weary,  fa'  of  cars  ?"  j 

I  paused!   Upon  the  meadow  grass 

■There  sat  a  maiden  youn;;  and  fair, 
Weaving  a  crown  of  daisies  bright, 

Although  her  heart  was  "  /u'  of  care." 

That  kindred  heart  flew  quick  to  mine, 

As  any  bird  would  to  its  nest ; 
And  ever  since  that  swftetMaymom, 

I've  worn  her  image  in  my  breast. 

And  when  another  May  ohall  comej 

My  lassie  bright  has  promised  me, 
That  in  yen  kirk  upon  the  green, 

We  lovingtroin  shall  wedded  be. 

V/edding,  Christening,  ,  and  Kcception  Cakes  cf 
every  description  tmi  newest  deeign,  P.  GaSney,  6  Parlii- 
dett-strcet.  N.B —Delivery  by  train  and.  van  ever.-  three 
loow  from  9ft.m.  to  6 p.m.  caily,  74^4  ' 


THE  LADY  AND  HER  PAGE; 

At  the  Middlesex  sessions,  Wulter  Howardj  aged 
15,  page,  late  in  the  enjploy  of  Miss  Warren,  a  maiden 
lady  of  considerable  wealth,  residing  in  Chandos-street, 
Cavendish-square,  surrendered  to  his  bail  on.-  a  charge 
of  obtaining  fi'om  his  then  mistress  £209  under  false 
pretences.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  sessions 
before  last  the  jury  were  unable  to  agree,  and  last  sss- 
.sions  an  application  whs  made  to  the  judge  to  have  the 
case  removed  to  the  Old  Bailey;  Mr.  IJesley  said  he 
had  now  to  make  an  application  that  the  reoogni- 
rance.s  of  ISIiss  Warren  be  discharged  on  the  ground 
thatthe  state  of  herhealth  was  such  that  .she  was  entirely 
unable  to  continue  the  case.  She.  had  been  subjected 
to  most  unjustifiable  attacksinvarious  publications.  He 
held  in  his  hands  then  a  copy  of  the  Police  .Netcs, 
which,  in  addition  to  a  ribald  song,  contained  pictirres 
on  the  front  page; .  He  also  had  a  copy  of  the  Hornet 
and  the  Wcdcly  Times,  in  which  similar  attacks  had 
appearcrl,  and  all  this  had  seriously  afl'ected  lliss 
Warren.  He  o^sked  his  lordship  to  condemn  the  pub- 
lication of  such  things  while  the  trial  was  pending:. 

Jlr.  Williams  (after  a  consultation  with  Mr.  Besley) 
Enid,  under  .oil  the  circ\imstances,  it  had  been  agreed  to 
take  a  verdict  of  "  Not  Guilty." 

This  the  jury  returned,  his  Lordship  expressing  a 
hope  that  there  would  b'^  no  -I'epetition  or  continua- 
tion of  the  articles  and  songs  alluded  to. 


A  car  loaded  with 
Lincoln  September  4 
meeting  at  Boston. 


the  fruits  of  Nebraska  left 
for  the  National  Pomologicat 


Breach  of  Peomise  of  Marriage. — At  the  Preston  ^ 
Sheriff's  Court,  last  week,  an  action  forbreachof  promise^' 
was  brought  by  Sarah  Cragg,  of  Windy-hill,  Hutton, 
near  Mendal,  agaLn?,t  John  Shepherd  Clark,  fariper, 
near  Kendal.  Damages  were  laid  at  £500,  The  plain- 
tifi  is  the  daughter  of  a  farmer,  and  the  defendant  is  a 
firmer.  Plaintiff  is  34  years  of  age,  and  the  defendant 
a'  year  her  senior.  The  plaintiff  became  acquainted 
■with  the  defendant  when  she  was  1 8  years  of  age  at  a.  party 
at  herimcle's,  at  Kendal.  In  Jimc,  1865,  plaintiiFwas 
at  the  wedding  of  defendant's  sister,  and  on  that  oc- 
casion the  defendant  said  he  dearl,y  loved  her  and 
'  would  make  her  his  wife.  He  said  ha  would  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  wedding  to  take  place  at  Martin- 
mas t'nat  year.  Ho  afterwards  refused  to  marry  her, 
saying  that  his  mothar  had  the  farm  and  he  had 
nothing  of  his  own,  but  if  she  would  wait  a  .short  time 
he  woiild  be  in  possession  of  the  farm,  and  would  then 
marry  her.  He  had  since  married  another  woman. 
The  jurv,  returned  a  rerdic^  for  the  plaintiff ioc£35Q 


,  '  ,;  A  GALLANT  jPEFEiS'CE;" 
■:-«i:**A.  Night  Bird"  writes^  in  behalf  of  the  sleeping 
respectability  of  the ,  city.  Ha  is  not  a  citizen  of  lai 
putation  himself,  he  says,  but  he  can  sympathise  with^ 
everybody  who  is  when  tortured  by  the  visitation 
which  formsthe  subjectof  his  communication,  ■  ."Night- 
bird,"  it  seems,  was  passing  through  .'njiesfeington-street 
about  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  mornit-g.  He  had  been, 
enjoying  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  toul  with' 
some  beefsteak  and  punch  ;  "  converse  with  Jameson, 
and  the  Muses"  had  detained  him  to  the  late  or  early 
hour  stated.  Orrthe  stejjs  of  a  house  in  the  street  ha 
saw  five  men.  They  were  in  diSerent  stages  ol 
drunkenness.  One  was  asleep,  one  wept  aloud  over  an 
empty  bottle,  and  the  remaining  three  made  vocife- 
rous melody.  Our  correspondent  says  the  scene  was 
amusing  at  first  sight,  but  unless  one  was  perfectly 
deaf  it-  began  to  be  stunning  after  a  short  time,  Tha 
good  burgess  -who  occupied  the  dwelling  favoured  by 
the  bacchanalian  quintette  was  evidently  not  deaf,  for 
while  "  Nightbu-d"  looked  on  at  the  vagaries  of  tha 
party  who  had  so  noisily  estabUshsd  themselves  upoa 
a  strange  doorway,  an  upper,  window  was  throwiu 
up,  and  the  nightcapped  head  of  an  elderly  gentlemary' 
protruded;  .  The  awakened  slumberer,.  in  ,  sentences 
hoarse  with  passion  and  plentifully  • -  garnishee^ 
with  expletives, .  bade  the  disturbers  of  his  resli 
begone.  To  this  mandate ,  one  of  the '  revellers 
rephed  with  &■  verse  from  the  old  comic  chant,  "  Good! 
morrow  to-your  nightcap,"  his  companions  rendering) 
the  chorus  With  very  fair  effect.  The  poor  bid  gentle-^ 
man,  shivering  at  the  open  .window,  was  in  no  humour^ 
for  a  serenade,  but,  like  the  villain  of  a  melodrama,  he^ 
dissembled-,  and  intones  of  mild  entreaty  besought  his; 
tonaentors  to  move  on-.  It  is  lamentable  to  know  that/ 
they  refused  to  do  so,  except  on  condition  that  the  te-: 
nant  told  them  instantly  and  truthfully  the  names  andi 
ages  of  all  the  domestic  animals  in  his  house,  also' 
whether  and  where  he  had  had  the  ■  measles.  They 
further  inquired  whether  his  parlour ,  chimney  smoked,,- 
andupon  his  answering  in  the  afiBrmative,  at  once  de- 
manded to  know  which  opera  he  preferred  .  most  with 
Worcester  sauce.  The  old  gentleman  made  no  verbal 
reply  to  this  last  interrogation.  But  he  took  a.fl.ower,; 
pot  offthe -window-sill  and  handed  it  down.  It  fell, 
geranium  and  all,  upon  the' head  of  the  sleeper,  whose 
tipsy  dreamstheparty  hadnotinterrupted.  The  earthpn, 
Clock  BtiiTed  him,  however,  fpr  he  rose  to  a  sitting' 
posture,^  and,  scratching  .  the"  fractured  .spot,  re-^ 
marked.  -  that  it  was  going  to  rain:  3y  this 
time  the-  exasperated  inmate  had  taken  his  line. 
He  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  and  mth  this  ob- 
ject opened  a  hea-vy  fire  from  the.  bedroom  -  window.- 
His  arsenal  was  amply  provided,  for  no  less  than  four 
water  jugs-.with  their  complementary  basins,  'water-' 
caraffes,  brush  cases,,  soap  dishes,  shaving  bosea  and 
tumblers,  descended  .  in«  rapid- suocessiou'  upon  ther 
blockading  force.  This  -wouldhava  been  annihilated,; 
but  thatthe  haU  doer  was  a  deep  .ona'.and  gave  tha 
whole  party  shelter;  The  7>MfraiZZf  continued,,  from 
above;  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  fire-place — shovel, 
poker,  and  tongs — ^were  hurled  downwai'd.  The  coal- 
scuttle followed,  and  then  a  large  bust  of  Shakspeare. 
WiUiam's  effigy  took  a  curve  in  its  descent,  and,  catch-< 
ing  one  of  the.  Itirkers  on  the  nose,  tha  bald  brow  oi 
the  plaster-cast  crashed  that  organ  for  ever.  A  boot-jack, 
a  h^t-case,  and  a.  Thorn's  Almanac  formed  the  nest 
discharge;  and  then-came  a  dressing  table.  This  articlai 
of  furniture  fell  squarely.  A  couple  of  it.s.  legs  raked 
three  of  the  beleagurers  out  of  their  hiding  place,  and 
laid  them  sprawling  on  the  steps.  Before  they -could 
rise  from,  the  shock. the^  justly  iudignant'resident  had 
heaped  upon  them  a  few,  candlesticks,  a  decanter  -with 
its  whiskey,  and  a  handsome  but  heavy  dressing  case^ 
'Fairly  worsted,  the  distru-bers  of  the  placid  Kox  at 
last  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  just  as  the. gallant  garrisoa 
had  got  the  foot- end  of  his  bed*ead  haK  through  the 
window.  "  Nightbird"  speaks  in  terms  of  waz-m  ad-.' 
miration  of  the  indomitable  resolution  of  the  elderly 
gentleman,  and  [very  jus-tly  cqpdemnsj  tha  behavioui 
offhis  persecutors,  who,  while  he  plied  them  -with  his 
larc3  •and  penates,  continued  ,' from  tha  shelter  of  .th& 
hall-door,  to  exasperate  and  taunt  him,  with  forcibla 
epithets.  It  must  have  been  an  exciting  scene^  and 
our  correspondent's  account,,  if  somewhat  fanciful,  ia 
decidedly  ben  trovato.  But,  instead  of  beeoming  the 
historian  of  the  occmrence, '"  is'ightbird"  would  hava 
acquitted- himself  very  much  mora  satisfactorily  if.  he 
had  called  a  policeman, . 


Becker  Bros.'  Purest  and  Best  Tea.,  at  23.  lOd.  per  lb.,  fa^ 
combination  of  tiie  tiiiost  kiuds  imported,  and  contaons  al 
that  is  requisite  to  make  Tea  jerfegt,  ■  ;f  South CfrefttOeorge'*' 
street,  Dublin. 
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THE  PENKY  DESPATCH. 


LADY  DARVILLE; 

OK, 

LOST  IN  A  LABYRINTH. 

AN  ORIGINAL  COPTBIGHI  1AU1. 

By  thi  Auth'.-;  v}"JoJin  Gkborne's  Will,"  "Varley  ShnibsoU, 
&c.,  (kc. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Jacob  VANDtL  the  Lawyek. 

In  a  email  dutky  office  on  ths  third  floor  of  a  house 
in  Bucklersbury,  sat  Jacob  Yandel,  attornej-at-lav.-, 
ind  solicitor  in  her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Chancery. 
Ke  was  a  thin,  shrivelled  old  man,  without  a  hair  on 
hif  Bmall  wrinkled  face,  and  with  very  few  hairs— and 
those  grey — on  hit;  head.  He  was  under  the  middle 
height,  and  stopped  somewhat,  so  that  he  had  a  dwarfed 
appearance, ,  and  as  he  always  wore  an  old-fashioned 
Vlack  dress  coat,  with  long  narrow  tails,  he  had  much 
the  aspect  of  a  slim  yet  sleek  jackdaw. 

There  was  cunning,  however,  in  his  eye,  his  gait,  in 
the  quiet^  satisfied  lo(>k  with  whii-h  he  regarded  the 
world  and  the  things  in  it  ;  even  in  the  faltering  tunes 
of  his  feeble  voice,  and  in  the  bhort  dry  cough  with 
vrhich  he  mostly  entered  upon  or  iinished  business. 

The  reputation  of  old  Jacob  Vaudcl,  indeed,  for  cun- 
cing  was  well  established. 

He  sat  alone  in  his  private  office,  before  a  large 
square  table  that  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
room,  and  on  this  table  were  many  bundles  of  paper 
tied  with  red  tape,  many  letter.--,  neatly  arranged,  open 
and  in  the  embrace  of  a  letter  clip,  and  several  books, 
of  manifold  v/riting  siutably  bound  and  i'adexed  for 
easy  reference.  There,  too,  was  the  Law  List,  tlii 
London  Directory,  the  Court  Gi'idc,  and  a  whole  row 
of  equally  entertaining  volumes  of  a  professional  cha- 
racter. 

He  was  engaged  in  reading  a  "  telegi-am,"  and  it 
Esemed  to  occupy  his  thoughts  much  longer  than  was 
UPcesaary  for  the  mere  mastery  of  the  words. 

"  Well,"  he  said.  "  So  her  ladyship  wants  my  as- 
sistance again,  does  she  ?  Though  ten  years  ago  she 
called  me  an  old  pettifogger,  and  told  me  to  hiiug  my- 
self with  a  piece  of  my  own  red  tape  I  Well,  we  all. 
change,  and  she  may  now  be  glad  that  I  did  not  take 
her  advice." 

He  put  the  telegram  down  as  he  said  this,  and  con- 
sidered for  a  time. 

"The  woman  must  be  mad,  I  think,"  he  said  at 
length,  "  to  dare  all,  as  she  does,  for  the  sake  of  a  child 
she  can  scarcely  love.  However,  that's  her  business. 
This  is  mine.'' 

He  took  the  telegram*  uj)  again  as  he  spoke,  and 
read  it,  possibly  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  carefully 
over. 

"  C.  B.  has  been  removed.  By  Jiim,  I  expect.  You 
must  find  where  she  ha^  been  taken  to.  1  have  ascer- 
tained that  a  man  and  a  child  answering  to  their  ap- 
j-earance,  slept  last  night  at  Weston-super-Mare,  and 
that  they  left  early  this  morning  for  London.  By  post 
I  send  you  the  child's  photograph.  Lfis  face  you  know. 
The  likeliest  place  to  look  for  them  wiU  be  on  the  Sur- 
rey side  of  the  river.  Speed." 

Jacob  Vandel  read  this  slowly  to  himself,  thinking 
carefully  over  each  sentence  till  he  had  digested  the 
soth~e  message  to  his  satisfaction. 

"  Speed  !"  he  said,  repeating  the  last  word  of  the 
enessage.  "  Yes,  your  ladyship,  it  was  always  '  speed' 
with  you.    Speedy  to  love,  speedy  to  marry,  speedy  to 

 .    Well,  never  mind,  I  will  not  utter  the  words  ; 

for  even  these  old  walls  may  have  ears  like  some  others 
we  hear  of.  And  yet,  my  lady,  methinks  you  might 
have  saved  the  cost  of  this  message  ;  for  I  shall  wait 
till  the  photograph  comes." 

Jacob  Vandel  then  put  aside  her  ladyship's  telegram 
and  looked  over  the  other  missives  on  the  table,  mak- 
ing a  memorandum  as  to  each'  on  a  slip  of  paper. 
'■'Jones  versus  Urown.  Answer  this  in  the  negative." — 
"  Green  u  Robinson.  Issue  the  writ  as  desired." — 
*•'  Bull  V  Bison.  Give  the  defendant  three  days  to 
Eettle.    Then  execution." 

In  this  way,  reading  his  letters  and  making  his  me- 
moranda for  the  information  of  his  one  clerk,  Jacob 
Vandel  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  morning,  the 
proceedings  being  only  diversified  by  the  occasional  ap- 
pearance of  a  client,  or  the  entrance  of  ths  clerk  for 
ostructions. 

As  the  day  waned,  and  Jacob  Vandel — whose  busi- 
Be6s  was  a  limited  one,  the  vrreckof  an  old  law  practice  ^ 


— found  himself  at  leisure,  h'm  mind  instinctively  re- 
verted to  the  telegraphic  mesiiage. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  "  I  must  employ  a  detective, 
and  yet  I  hate  those  leliov.-s.  They  assume  to  know  bo 
much  when  they  re;d!y  know  so  little.  They  pretend 
to  see  so  far  tiviough  a  millstone,  when,  in  fact,  you 
might  turn' til?  e'ige  of  their  eyesight  on  plat©  glass. 
Peopl'^  consult  thtm  as  though  they  were  oracles — 
Is'is,  Osiris,  and  all  the  rest  of  it— instead  of  taking 
thfili  ar->>he  dull  men  in  iU- fitting  clothes  they  often 
are.  Kow  I  fancy  I  should  have  made  a  passa.bly  good 
detective  if  I  had  taken  to  the  business.  However, 
that's  vanity  perhaps.  At  any  rate  I  suppose  her  la- 
rlyship  must  havo  her  detective,  or  Bucklersbury.wiU 
be  blowii  in  the  air  when  she  comes  here  !" 

A  double  rap  at  t)ie  o\iter  door  of  Jacob  Vandel's 
chambers  informed  him  that  the  afternoon  post  v/as 
in;  and  he'svas  of  course  prepared  to  receive  the  rather 
he:n-y  letter  brought  by  the  postman. 

"  Jest  a  shilling  to  pay,  sir,"  said  the  clerk. 
Ah  !"  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  flinging  the  heavy 
letter  on  the  table  iu  anger.  "  Just  like  her.  Speed — 
speed  again  !  speed  tliat  is  in  such  a  heat  as  to  forget 
the  postage  !  I've  half  a  mind  to  send  this  letter  back, 
Huker,"  he  said,  regarding  it  malignantly. 

"  You're  jest  right  there,  sir,"  replied  the  clerk,  a 
Scotchman,  who  had  never  overcome  the  slow  drawl 
of  his  native  lowland  patois,  •'  It's  a  verra  large  soom 
to  pay  for  anither  body's  forgetfulness." 

"  It  is,  Huker,  but  pay  tho  shilling,  the  letter  may 
be  of  no  consequence." 

The  clei-k  left  the  room,  and  Jacob  Vandel  opened 
her  ladyship's  missive.  There  was  a  hasty  scrawl,  and 
a  coloured  photograph  on  glass — the  old  style  ;  for 
carte  de  visites,  were  then  not  so  popular  as  they  are 
now.  But  it  was  a  very  charming  picture,  neverthe- 
less— the  picture  of  a  pretty,  delicate  child,  with 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  thoughtful,  expressive  face. 

"  So  this,"  said  the  lawyer,  passing  his  coat  sleeve 
over  the  glass,  "  this  is  Criasy  Bayntum.  Her  lady- 
ship's eyes  and  hair  certamly,  but  none  of  her  lady- 
ship's expression.  This,  then,  is  the  fawn  to  be  hunted. 
Well,  there's  no  help  for  it.  Business  is  business,  and 
now  for  the  scrawl. 

Her  ladyship  wrote  a  fierce-looking  scratching  hand ; 
with  many  imperfect  terminations,  arid  dashes  and 
huge  blots  in  the  curve  of  the  letters.  She  seemed  to 
gallop  o\'er  the  paper,  as  though  trying  to  tear  it  with 
her  hasty  pen. 

"If  1  were  a  graphiologist,"  said  the  lawyer,  "I 
should  say  that  this  was  the  hand  of  a  termagant — a 
passionate  v.'oman  who  could  stab  and  hack  at  her 
enemies.  And  I  should,  not  be  far  wrong.  Well,  what 
does  she  syy  ?" 

"  Indeed  !"  he  exclaimed,  when  ho. had  read  the 
letter.  The  girl  must  bo  found,  rsust  she  ?  And  her 
Ladyship  is  kind  enough  to  give  me  seven  do.ys  to 
find  her  in,  after  which  time,  if  I  faU,  she  will  come 
up  and  follow  the  scent  herself  !  I  shall  find  money 
at  her  bankers,  shall  I,  to  go  on  with  ?  Well,  that's 
business-like,  at  any  rate.  That  part  of  the  aflair  shaU 
certainly  not  want  attention." 

He  pressed  an  alarm  that  stood  at  the  table,  and  the 
Scotch  clerk  made  his  appearance. 

"  Huker,"  he  said,  "  go  to  Mr.  Ferret's  office,  and 
ask  him  to  come  here  at  once,  or  ssnd  a  confidential 
man.    Tell  him  it's  upon  important  business." 

"  Mr.  Ferret,  sir,"  repeated  the  clerk.  "  I've  heard 
that  the  other  gentleman,  Mr.  Weasel,  is  mair  mode- 
rate man  in  his  charges." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  moderation  this  time,  Huker. 
Besides,  Weasel,  you  know  was  caught  asleep  the  other 
day  when  that  co-respondent  in  the  divorce  case  v,-3s 
to  be  tracked." 

"  Ah,  sir,  you're  jest  right,"  returned  the  derk, 
"  and  I'll  een  mak'  the  best  of  my  way  to  Mr.  Ferret's 
office." 

Mr.  Ferret's  place  of  business — or  rather  tSO  place 
from  where  he  sent  his  emissaries  upon  their  secret 
errands — was  not  very  far  distant  ;  and  by  the  time 
Jacob  Vandel  had  jotted  down  a  sheet  of  instructions, 
and  laid  the  photograph  ,upon  them  in  a  business-like 
fashion,  the  Scotch  clerk  returned  with  a  shrewd- 
looking  little  man,  of  an  Israelitish  cast  of  counte-  - 
nance,  and  who  was,  in  fact,  the  renowned  Mr.  Ferret- 
himself. 

"  Sit  down.  Ferret,"  said  the  lawyer,  when  Hii^r 
had  left  the  room.    "  So  you've  come  yourself,  have 

you  ?    Are  you  busy  just  now  ?"  • 

"  Busy,  Mr.  Vandel,  as  a  bes.  But  I'm  'not  afraid' 
of  business.    I  can't  have  too  much  or  it."  ' 

"  Well,  then  jirst  read  these  memoranda," ■  Baid  the. 
lawyer,  "  and  look  at  this  photogi-aph." 
i  -  ]Sii-.  Ferret ,  took  the  sheet  of  mempranda  and  noted.! 


the  Items  one  6y  one  with  a  dirtiact  nod  of  the  head. 
Then  he  took  the  photogi&ph,  looked  at  it,  and  eaid 
tersely, 

"Yea,  I  see." 

He  thought  for  »  moment,  .and'Awrput  one  ques- 
tion: 

"  Is  the  law  on  our  side,  llr.  Vandel  f 
"  Oh,  yes,  fortunately,"  returned  the  lawyer.  "  Of 
perhaps  I  may  say  that  in  a  case  Uke  this  there  is  not 
much  law  on  either  side.  My  client  had  poeseasioa 
of  the  child,  and  the  child  has  been  taken  from  heV 
custody." 
•'By  whom  ?" 

"  Of  that  we  will  say  nothing,  Ferret.  It  is  qui-.e 
enough  that  the  person  who  abducted  the  girl — I 
think  I  may  call  it  an  abduction — has  no  legal  right 

to  her." 

Mr.  Ferret  smiled,  and  said  knowingly, 

"  Oh,  I  see." 

"  Pardon  me,  Ferret,"  returned  the  lawyer,  "  but 
you  do  not  see.  It  is  by  no  means  a  r.rimipal  abduc- 
tion—understand that.  It  is  Bufiacient  for  me  to  tell 
you  that  I  consider  my  client  to  have  the  best  right  to 
the  girl's  custody." 

"  Oh!"  said  Mr.  Ferret.  "Then  we  may  go  to  work 
openly,  I  suppose.  That  is,  we  nesd  not  let  publicity 
stand  in  the  way." 

"  No,  to  your  first  question,  Mr.  Ferret;  yes,  to  your 
last.  Though  we  have  the  law  on  our  side,  we  do  not 
want  to  provoke  it.  There  are  circumstances  that  ren- 
der secrecy  absolutely  necessary.  If  it  were  otherwise 
I  need  not  have  troubled  you.  The  police  would  have 
served  my  purpose." 

"  Ah,  just  so,"  replied  Mr.  Ferret.  "But  as  thesa 
instructions  seem  to  point  to  a  forcible  abduction, 
should  the  child  be  discovered,  I  suppose  there  is  no 
legal  risk  ?" 

"Ah,  I  forgot,"  returned  Jacob  Vandel;"'"I'meant 
to  have  written  down  that  you  were  to  stop  at  the  dis' 
covery,  and  at  once  communicate  with  me  at  any 
moment.  You  know  my  private  address.  V/hea  tha 
nest  is  found  I  myself  wLLl  look  after  the  bird.  The 
thing  is  to  find  it." 

"  Then  the  work  is  simple  enough,  Mr.  Vandel.  It 
shall  be  commenced  in  an  hour." 

"And  you  will  want  moE»y,  perhaps?"  Mr.  Ferr?t 
hesitated.  He  did  not  like  to  s?y  positively  t'hat  ha 
preferred  an  advance,  but  he  certainly  did  prefer  it. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  lawyer  ;  "  v.-ell,  the  banks  are 
closed  now.  But  send  or  call  upon  me  to-morrow,  and 
let  me  know  if  you  hi,ve  ascertained  anything,  and  you 
shall  have  a  cheque." 

Mr.  Ferret  bowed,  and,  taking  the  paper  of  instruc 
tions  and  the  photograph,  he  bade  thelawyer  good  day 
and  left  the  chambers. 

Jacob  Vandel  then  sat  down  to  write  a  letter.  H 
wrote  as  follows: — 

"  My  dear  Lady  Dai-ville — Your  telegraphic  ms3« 
sage,  letter,  and  the  photograph  came  safely  to  hand. 
I  presume  you  have  advised  your  bankers  to  honour 
my  drafts.  The  business  may  be  expensive,  even  il 
completed  within  seven-  days,  which  I  much  doubt. 
Yoru:  conling  up  to  tov,'n  will,  I  should  think,  be  iil« 
advised,  and  even  dangerous,  upon  such  a  business  ; 
but  of  course  you  know  best.  All  shall  be  done  thai 
can  be  done.  Let  me  know  at  once  what  to  do  with 
C.  B.  if  found. — Your  obedient  servant,  Jacob  Vaic- 

DEL." 

"  If  the  *  old  pettifogger,' "  he  said,  as  he  addressed 
this  letter,  "  had  hung  himself  with  his  own  red  tape, 
your  ladyship  might  have  been  praying  now  to  hav^ 
liim  out  of  purgatory.  Dear  me  !  how  forgiving  men 
of  business  have  to  be  !  Charity,  they  say,  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins.  AVhat  will  not  a  good  swinging  bill 
of  costs  cover*  ,  I  am  sure  I  forgive  her  ladyship  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  :  I  suppose  I  have  one,  H 
not,  I  certainly  forgive  her  from  somewhere  I" 
He  touched  his  alarum  again. 
Huker,"  he  said,  when  the  Scotch  clerk  appeared, 
"  take  this  letter.  Be  quick  !  it  will  just  catch  the 
country  post." 

The  clerk  took  the  letter,  slowly  reading  the  addresc 
as  he  walked  along  the  Poultry. 

Lady  Dai-ville,"  he  said,  "  Darville  Park,  near 
Weston-super-Mare,  Somersetshire."  It's  a  bra»;place, 
no  doubt,  and  maybe  a  bran  lady  that  lives  sa  it.  But 
if  I'm  na  mistaken,  it's  the  verra  lady  that  there  waa^ 
a'  "that  scandal  about  for  horsewhipping  her  puir  fee'oi,- 
body  of  a  husband.  Maybe,  we've  anither  client  we' 
no  end  o'  troubles.  It's  a  bouny  thing  to  be  a  lawyer ; 
and  I'll  e'en  get  my  articles  as  soon  as  LIr.  Vandel  may 
pleasa  to  make  me  a  present  o'  them  !" 

Aita- this  soliloquy,  Huker,  the  lawyer's  clerk,  whs 
;;wa3  a'  savinSi  thiifty  man.  as.  indeed-  are  most  msa 
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Ir-Di  north  ci  th.e  T-?ree'I,  bstiio'jgkt  himseli  that  he 
hid  not  t<is.ted  food  sines  breakfast. 

'•■  I  begin  to  feel  a  bit  empty,"  lie  said.  "  I'll  e'on 
gae  dovm  ths  hill  joucdev  and  see  v.-]ia.t  they  may 
have  in  ths  way  of  dinner." 

The  hill  he  spoke  cf  was  a  narrow,  tortuous  turn- 
\n%  running  from  Tower-street  towards  the  Thames. 
It,Va«  devoted  to  business,  and  waggons  clogged  the 
rcadwav,  while  over  the  path  sacred  io  foot  passen- 
gers swung  cranes,  slowly  drawing  up  from  tjie  wag- 
gons aforesaid  bales  and  boses  to  the  lofts  above.  It 
was  a  city  "  hill"  indeed,  without  a  particle  of  green- 
tie.=ST>r  verdure  about  it." 

Huker  found  his  v/ay  to  this  hill,  and,  thi-epding'his 
path  between  the  waggon.?  and  the  men  employed  iu 
Ir.iding  or  unloading  them,  he  soon  reached  his  desti- 
"Rztion. 

It  was  a  dull-looking  colTes-houF?,  with  double  doors 
jud  TOWS  of  sm^U  tables,  separat^ed  by  partitions  from 
each  other.  Th?re  was  a  strong  tcent  as  of  long- 
cccksd  joints  about,  and  there  was  ev.?n  a  stronger 
Ecent,  as  of  boiled  coffee,  or  rather  of  coffee  boihng 
continually. 

IJuker  liked  this  mingled  aroma,  and  he  took  his 
leat  at  one  of  the  tables  and  called  the  waiter. 

"  I  U  tak'  just  a  femall  plaf^  of  anything  you  nlay 
happen  to  have  ready,"  he  sai'J,  "a  sinaU.  plate,  mind 
ye-'' 

Forthwith,  before  the  lawyer's  clerk  was  placed  a 
lukewarm  slice  or  two  of  roast  beef,  some  potatoes  in 
ihe  skin,  find  a  hunk  of  bread  ;  none  of  this  provender 
"  ever  nice  in  appearance. 

Huker  pushed  the  bread  away  from  him. 

"Thankee,"  he  said,  "I'll  tak' the  spuds,  but  a've 
«o  appetite  for  the  bread." 

And  he  fell  to.  : 

'•  C'ofiee,  sir  3"  asked  the  waiter. 

'■  Nay,  man.  I'll  just  have  a  glass  o'  water.  Coffee, 
I'm  thinking,  heats  the  blood." 

The  waiter  grinned  as  he  went  for  the  water.  It 
ws.s  net  the  kind  of  thing  for  a  cuSee-shop. 

However,  Huker,  in  nowise  disturbed,  ate  his  frugal 
m^al,  and  when  he  left  the  table,  he  found  his  "  bill" 
ccie  to  just  fivepence.  'Ho  put  sixpence  down  on  the 
table,  and  the  waiter,  after,  with  great  difficulty,  find- 
ing ti?e  penny  change,  held  it  out  between  two  fingers. 

Huker  took  it  ! 

Still  the  waiter  hesitated.  --f 

"It's  all  right,  man  ;  isn't  it?"  raid  the  clerk. 

'•  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply.    "  But  the  waiter,  sir?" 

The  Scotch  clerk  puUed  a  long  face. 

''ITow,  my  friend,'.'  he  said,  "look  here.  If  my 
djcner — and  there  was  na'  too  much  of  it — comes  to 
6vepence,  and  I  give  you  a  penny,  that',s  just  a  verra' 
large  per  centage  upon  the  whole  transaction.  But  I'll 
ten  if  I've  a  bav\-bee  for  you." 

He  felt  in  his  pocket  and  found  a  halfpenny.  This 
he  held  out  to  the  astoaished  servitor. 

"  Can't  you  afford  more  than  that?"  asked  the  man, 
Icoking  at  the  coin. 

"No  ;  indeed  I  can't.  But  still,  man,  don't  be  im- 
pertinent.   I've  paid  my  way,  havn't  I  ?" 

"Yes,  in  yourov.-u  v.-ay,"  replied  tlifl  waiter.  "  And 
perhaps  you'll  keep  the  halfpenny.  You  may  want  it. 
1  don't." 

And  he  turned  on  his  heel. 

Huker  looked  after  the  man  in  astonishment. 

"  I'll  na'  patronise  the  place  again,"  he  said.  "  The 
~  waiter  folk  in  this  profane  city  o'  London  are  the  ven-a' 
ie-.-ils  themselves.  They'd  ruin  a  body  if  they  had 
Hi'hat  they  ask  for." ' 

Saying  this,  Haker  indignantly  departed. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  PRIVATE  INQUiRY  OFFICE.. 

Jacob  Vandel  and  Mr.  Ferret  were  at  fault,  and  the 
seven  days  allowed  them  by  Lady  DarvUle  were  fast 
wanmg. 

It  is  easy  to  be  at  fault  iu  a  matter  like  this  in  the 
great  metropoh.s  ;  for  London  is  the  best  hiding-place 
in  the  world.  What  is  there  that  cannot  be  hidden  in 
the  modem  Ba'oylon,' with  its  three  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, its  many,  many,  square  miles  of  houses,  and  its 
suburbs,  each  a  small  town  in  itself  ? 

A  great  writer  has  asserted  that  there  is  no  such 
tolitude  for  an  utter  stranger — a  man  who  wanders 
about  without  home  or  friends — as  the  intense  soK- 
tude  of  a  huge  city.  And  this  is  in  some  measure 
true.  You  may  walk  through  London  for  days,  and  no 
one  will  regard  you  while  you  keep  honest,  sober,  and 
.Loffensive.  The  myriad*  of  people  you  meet  know 
you  not,  and  your  presence  no  more  interests  them 
than  the  cloud  passing  overhead,  or  the  stones  beneath 
their  feet,  or  the  common  familiar  objects  mth  which 


their  eyes  are  daily  sated.    London  i?,  iiidesd,  the  real  | 
hermit's  csU,  the  actual  cave  of  Adullam,  where  j-ou 
can  sink  your  individuality,  and  become  an  atom,  a . 
speck,  in  the  grsat  city  life,  Hot  to  bo  considered  but 
as  a  vsry  small  item  in  the  order  of  nature. 

And  London,  vfith  its  police,  its  brilliantly-lighted 
thovoughfares,  it.?  icnxnense  me3,ns  of  iuformation, 
its  grand  detective  ebnic-nt,  in  short,  is  the  bfst  re- 
treat in  ths  world  for  those  vrho  wish,  to  be  unrecog- 
nised, or  to  keep  others  from  recognition.  It  is  im- 
poEsible  to  have  all  those  house?,  all  tho.?6  thickly- 
settled  people,  beneath  surveilJance,  aad  to  say  what 
may  bo  going  on  in  this  place  or  fn  that,  or  where 
vice  is  rampant  or  vii-tue  suffering.  'With  all  oUr 
philanthropy  and  rU  the  benevolent  appli5.noes  of  a. 
benevolent  people,  unhappy  ci-eatures  starve  in  Lon- 
don, close  to  thriving  centres  of  buaiaess,  in  the  very 
embrace  of  snug  respectability,  and  within  hail  of 
royal  and  patrician  palaces.  There  are  wretched 
courts  and  alleys  where  no  one  enters  but  ths  squalid 
residents  or  the  x^eekly  rent  collector.  There  are 
entire  "'  localities,''  as  they  are  called,  where  honest 
men,  unless  t'ney  are  policemen  and  in  good  force,' 
do  not  dare  to  trespass,  where  the  thief  lies  concealed, 
the  ruffian  escapes  from  the  clutch  ,  of  justice,  and 
the  dregs  of  a  mixed  population  live  a  life  of  semi- 
savagery.  , 

A  murder  is  committed,  and  the  officers  of  justice 
fail  to  lay  hands  upon  the  culprit.  He  is  lying  close 
in.  the  slums  there,  iu  some  foul  cellar  or  gaiTet 
where  his  friends  cheer  him  v.-ith  hopes  as  the  police 
scent  grows  fainter  and  fainter.  A  bui-glary  has 
startled  the  town,  and  for  weeks  the  criminals  are  at 
large  in  London,  cootly  dealing  with  the  proceeds, 
buying  leases  of  shops,  s'cocking  these  shops  v/ith  the 
materials  erf  trade,  and  taking  coiifidenoo  in  the  fact 
that  London  is  such  a  good"  hiding  place.  Here  and 
there,  the  police  have  their  eyes  on  particular  quar- 
ter.?, "haunts"  of  small  thieve.?  and  petty  larencers, 
who  walk  into  them  fss  blindly  a.?  birds  into  the 
meshes  of  a  net,  and  are  thus  by '•e;iPOn  of  their  own 
stupidity  captured.  But  there  are  hundreds  of  foul 
retreats,  unkno-mi  as  dens  of  diBhone.?tir  to  the 
police,  where  crimes  r,re  plotted,  wheaco  the  crimi- 
nals proceed,  and  where  the  booty  is  ultimately  t'steu 
to  find  an  ever  ready  market.  It  is  easy  to  be  lost  iu 
the  Labi-yiuth  of  London,  to  be  secluded,  hidden 
away,  and  kept  in  durance  despite  the  civili.?ation 
that  boasts  of  a  remedy  for  everj'  wrong  ^nd  a  rystam 
of  police  that  fills  the  streetfe  with  solemn,  sober  guar- 
dians  in  a  neat  uniform.  , 

Possibly  this  is  so',  in  its  degree,  in  all  great  cities. 
But  London  i.?  the  most  huge,  the  most  teeming  of'  all 
cities  in  Christendom,  and  well  governed  as  it  is,  in 
a  Dumicipnl  sen.?f,  it  has  its  holes  and  cornejs, 
where  vice  revels  in  awful  impunity,  and  bru- 
talities are  perpetrated  that  make  men  shudder. 
A  man,  woman,  or  child,  is  but  as  a  drop  of  wat§r  in 
the  great  human  sea  ;  and  the  business  or  pleasiu-a 
of  the  town  goes  cn  smoothly,  though  beneath  the 
surface.  There  are  in  the  metropohs  alone  more  than 
twenty  tho'osand  j^ro/'Mscci!  thievco,  supplemented  by 
friends,  famihes,  and  quiet  assistants,  who  help  the 
predatory  array  in  carrying  on  the  campaign. 

And  this  v.-ith  detectives— regular  and  amateur — 
at  every  comer  ;  with  a  people  disposed  to  put  down 
crime  in  any  shape,  and  unanimous  in  pointing  it  out 
wherever  it  may  be  discovered.  All  we  can  say  is, 
that  London  is  a  great  city,  and  that,  with  a  vast  deal 
of  good,  it  nourishes  an  immensity  of  evil,  the  extent 
of  which  who  can  fathom  ? 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Jacob  V andel  and 
Mr.  Ferret  wore  at  fault ;  the  more  so  that  they  had 
received  a  check  when  the  detective  had  thought  him- 
self upon  the  very  verge  of  a  discovei-y.  One  morning 
the  latter  visited  the  chanfbersin  Bucklerebury.  It  was 
the  third  morning  after  the  first  interview. 

"  Well,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  how  do  you  get  on, 
Ferrett  ?" 

Mr.  Ferret  shook  his  head. 

"  'We  shall  not  do  this  Utile  business,  sii-,"  he  said, 
''in  seven  days — ^not  if  we  had  the  seven  now  before 
us." 

"Howf  ^ 

"  Wo  h8,ve  found  the  house  ;  but  the  girl'has  never 
been  there.  VTe  have  found  the  man  ;  but  she  has  not 
been  with  him.    He  is  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital." 

"  "What,  aa  a  patient  ?" 

"  Yes,  with  contused  ribs  and  a  'broken  leg,  He  is 
speechless,  and  down  with  fever." 

"  How  did  you  ascertain  that  ?" 

"  Pai-tly  from  the  newspapers.  You  know  they  all 
gave,  a  colucm  or.  two  to  the  £og  of  the  other  night, 
aud^the,accidei^3  ;  an,^  the  desciifptioa  oi  the^.-drcuna,'^ 


I  stances  attsadant  upon  oae  of  these  accidents  struck 
me  and  I  followed  it  up.    "We  must  wait  tiU  he  re 
.  covers  ;  and  then  our  best  clue  wiU  bo  through  hira,'' 
"'  And  when  will  he  recover  ?" 
"  Oh,  it  may  be  a  month  first.  It's  a  very  seriouscasa,'' 
Mr.  Vandel  thought  for  a  time. 
"'  Ferret,''  he  said  at  length,  "  it  wiU  not  do  to  wail 
if  we  do  not  want  this  business  taken  out  of  our  hands. 
My  client  is  one, of  the  hasty, hot  sort,  and, always  goes 
at  express  speed.    I  have  had  tv/o  letters  from  hei 
since  I  saw  you  ;  and  she  wTite.?  as  madly  as  though 
she  wrote  in  a  sti-ait  waiscoat — Was  the  girl  lost  '! 
She  was  with  him,  I  suppose,  when  he  met  with  this 
accident,  poor  fellow  ?" 

"  Yes,  she  was  vidth  him,  but  no  trace  of  her  has 
been  found  since^except,  yes,  except  one," 
''■  And  that  ?' 

"  A  policeman  of  the  D  division  saw  such  a  girl  and, 
directed  her  to  the  'Elephant  and  Castle.'  " 

"That  policeman  was  a  fool,"  exclaimed  .lacci 
"Vandel.'  "  He  should  have  taken  her  to  the  static) 
or  to  the  workhouse  ;  cn  such  a  night  it  was  his  dut; 
to  do  60." 

Mr.  Ferret  smiled. 

"  The  parish  authorities  would  not  agree  with  you 
there,  iir,"  he  said.  "  They  aj  e  by  no  means  eager  to 
receive  lost  children  and  casual  paupers." 

"  Well,  that  poUceman  might  ha^•e  wved  m  a  'world  * 
of  trouble,"  returned  the  lawyer.'  "  It  was  an  adnair- 
able  chance." 

"  I  admit  it,  Mr.  Vandel.  My  only  regret  is  that  the 
man  djd  not  know  batter." 

"A  girl  in  the  streets  of  London,"  said  the  lawyer 
thoughtfully,  "  has  three  ways  of  Ufa.  She  may  either 
prowl  about  the  streets  and  pick  up  a  living  by  beg- 
gary, iu  which  case  we  ought  tp  find  her  easily.  Sha 
may  be  seized  by  a  philanthropist,  and  put  into  a  re- 
fuge of  some  kind,  'where  her  retreat  would  be  mora 
difiicult  to  discover  ;  or  she  may  fall  into  bad  hands 
and  be  as  good  as  lost  to  us." 

"  True,"  said  Mr.  Ferret,  anjused  at  the  lawyer's 
judicial  clearness. 

"  Nov.',"  this  child,"  continued  Jacob  Vandel,  "was 
well  di-essed  ;  well,  or,  atl  east  I  imagine,  decently 
brought  up  ;  and  she  would  not  be  likely  to  take  tha 
first  course.  She  would  not  know  how  to  go  about 
it.  Besides,  naturaT timidity  and  shame  would  hinder 
her.  She  i.?  not  walking  about  the  streets  as  a  beggar, 
Mr.  Ferret." 

"  I  should  thick  not,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Then  comes  the  philanthropist,"  continued  the 
latvyer.    "  How  many  philanthi-opists   are  there  to 
every  hundred  thou.iand  cf  the  population  ?" 

"  About  how  many  of  the  other  class  of  persons—' 
those  who  are  not  philanthropists,  but  precisely  ths 
reverse — the  pests,  I  mean,  of  civilisation,  who  would 
be  Ukely  to  ensnare  this  child  in  their  foul  net.?  ?" 

"  They  outnumber  the  philanthropists,  sir,  by  many 
chalks.  We  wUl  say  one  in  ten  thousand — a  small 
estimate,  I  nm  sure." 

"  Just  so;  And  it  is  in  the  ranks  of  this  last  class 
of  persons  that  I  myself  should  look  for  the  girl.  She 
was  well  dressed,  she  i.?  good  looking,  she  is  twelve 
years  of  age,  and,  no  doubt,  a.?  innoosnt  as  a  lamb. 
She  is  as  clay  to  the  potter,  sir — as  a  brand  to  the 
burning.'  I  have  all  but  found  ^her  for  you,  Mr. 
Ferret,  when  I  teU  you  to  scour  the  dens  of  London  in 
your  search." 

Jacob  Vandel  was  so  earnest  and  so  sententious  in 
his  delivery  that  Mr.  Ferret  could  not  help  regarding 
him  v.'ith  gi-atified  wonder. 

"  Upon  my.  word,  sir,"  he  said,  smUing '  with  an 
oily  richness  favoured  by  his  IsraeUtish  physiognomy, 
"  upon  my  word,  I  am  glad  that  you  have  not  estab- 
lished a  Private  Enquiiy  Office.  I  should  want  cus- 
tomeis  !" 

"  Well,- Ferret,"  replied  Jacob  Vandel,  not  in  the 
least  alarmed  about  his  dignity,  "  I  beUeve  I  should 
ha've  succeeded  in  that  line.  However,  th.at  is  scarcely 
to  the  point.  I  say  you  would  look  for  the  girl  ia  tha 
direction  I  have  pointed,  keeping  your  eye  upon  the 
unfortunate  man  in  the  hospital  at  the  same  time.  It 
'^viU  uot  do  to  'wait." 

"|It  shall  he  done,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Ferret.  "  It  shsll 
be  clouo.  I  - have  one  of  the  greatest  rascals  in  my 
o'JSce — he's  a  nice  rascal,  you  know— that  ever  re- 
turned from  transportation.  Ha  is  a  most  invaluable' 
man.  Ho  knows,  I  should  think,  every  foul  place  in 
London,  and  he  is  deeply  respected  in  the  very  worst 
society.,' 

"  That'a  the  man  for  the  business,"  interuptsd  Ja- 
cob Van5cl.  ,  "  Put  him  on  at  cnce.  What's  his 
name  f ' 

f  KeJaasa-iszei^  najne^,!  th^^  Mi%  :'^aji4^^^^  But 
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tor  biuiness  purposes,  we  call  Mm  tke  Lurolier.". 

"  An  adtnii-able  name  !"  said  the  lawyer.  "  And  riisti, 
the  kiad  of  mau  for  the  business,  'I^Rhould  think.' By- 
the-hy,  I  forgot  to  hand  yad  •  cheque  when  you  wei-e 
last  here.    One  moment."  :    ',    /  ■'  : 

Jacob  Vandal  sat  down,  and  filled  up  a  cheque,  which 
fie  gave  to  Mt.  Ferret. 

"  That's  about  the  thing  ?"  he  asked. 

'"  Quite  satisfactory,  sir,"  said  the  master-dectective; 
"  Thank  you.    Good  day." 

As  he  departed,  didy  ushered  out  by  Huker,  the 
Scotch  cierk,5;he  folded|the  cheque  and  put  it  in  his 
puree,  at  which  proceedmg  Huker  dismally  shook  his 
iead  as  he  closed  the  door,  and  muttered  to  himself:  , 
It's  a  sair  thing  for  an  honest  man  to  see  money 
foLng  into  the  pockets  of  the  likes  o'  them.  May  be 
that  piece  o'  paper  would  o^■1erpay  my  poor  cjuarter's 
taJarj.  It's  an  ;i->vfu'  waste  while  the  police  are  doing 
■acught  but  weai.Dg  out  shoe-leather  on  the  pave- 
nent."' 

Ivfr,  Ferret  walked  straight  to  his  office,  an  admirably 
furnished  suite  of  chambers  down  a  back  street  lead- 
ing out  of  Cheapside.  They  were,  in  all  hut  one  in- 
)tance,  so  well  fui'nished  as  to  be  somewhat  remark- 
able. But  Mr.  Ferret's  clients  were  not  unfrequently 
persons  of  distinction  or  persons  of  wealth  ;  and  he 
was  bound  to  make  them  comfortable  when  they  came, 
as  often  th^  did,  in  person  to  consult  him. 

The  one^  exceptional  instance  was  a  emi'Jl  room  in 
therereof  the  building,  in  which  Mr.  Ferret's  assist- 
ants were  wont  to  congregate  when  not  actively  em- 
ployed. This  room  v\-as  long,  narrow,  and  uncom- 
fortable. A  rough  desk  ran  along  one  side  of  it,  kept 
in  countenance  by  three  high  stools,  and  supplemented 
by  a  square  office  table  in  the  last  stage  oi  dilapida- 
tion. By  this  table  there  was  an  old  chair  that  might 
ones  have  been  "  easj-,"  but  which  was  now  altogether 
the  reverse,  for  in  addition  to  the'  seat  having  fallen 
some  inches  in  tlie  centre  below  the  framework,  the 
stufEng  had  burst  out  in  various  parts  till  it  had  all 
but  taken  the  place  of  the  original  covering. 

The  room  had  no  side  windows,  but  was  lighted 
from  above  by  a  sheet  of  opaque  glass  of  considerable 
■-.hickness,  and  the  only  ventilation  was  that  afforded 
jy  the  iloor  and  the  chimney. 

Mr.  Ferret  went  at  once  to  this  room  when  he 
reached  I^s  office,  and  there  he  saw,  standing  by  the 
Src,  in  an  easy  attitude,  with  his  coat-tails  over  his 
trms,  the  very  man  he  wanted.  It  was  "  'The 
Lurcher." 

''  The  Lurcher"  was  a  tall  man,  of  muscular  build, 
and  with  a  cast  of  physiognomy  that  expressed  keen- 
ness, and  something  more.  At  least  his  look  of  keen- 
ness seemed  to  partaks  a  good  de»l  of  the  bi-ute  aspect. 
He  stooped  considerably,  and  his  head  appeared  to 
have  an  inclination  to  go  in  advance  of  his  long, 
sinewy  body.  His  eyes,  too,  seemed  scarcely  to  move 
unless  he  moved  his  head  ;  and  they  looked  out  fj-om 
1  pent-house  of  shaggy  eyebrows  that  aclded  to  tlieu- 
inimal  expression.  He  was  attired  in  a  suit  of  thick 
iaik  tweed,  and  he  wore  heavy  laced-up  boots  with 
iron  enough  in  their  soles  to  have  weighted  him  for  a 
deep-sea,  diver. 

He  dropped  his  coat-tails  from  his  arms  when  Mr. 
Feiu-et  entered,  and  gruffly  said,  "  Good  morning,  sir." 

••'Good  morning,'' replied  Mr  Ferret,  "  Look  here — • 
read  that." 

He  pulled  from  his  pocket  the  paper  of  instructions 
given  him  by  Mr.  Yandel. 

The  Lurcher  then  read  the  paper  and  stared  in  si- 
lence at  his  employer. 

"Read it  again — study  it,"  said  Mr.  Ferret,  "while 
I  fetch  something^to  guide  you  in  the  business." 

The  Lurcher  read  the  paper  again,  and  by  the  time 
he  bad  iiuished.  it,  Mr.  Ferret  returned  with  the  pho- 
tograph cf  Crikey  Bayntun. 

"  There,'"  he  Sfiid,  '■  look  at  that,  you'll  know  that 
face  again  when  you  aes  it  I  should  think;,  it's  a  strik- 
ing face,  isn't  it  ?' 

" 'Weii,"  replied  the  Lurcher,  looking  dully  at  the 
photograph,  and  then  turning  it  over  as  though  the 
back  might  make  some  sugge.ition,  "  it  may  be  stiik- 
ing;  audit  may  not,  sir,  I  am  no  judge  of  beauty.  But 
I  shall  knov>-  the  girl  when  I  see  her."  And  he  gav6 
bac'li  the  photograph  tc  Mi-.  Ferret. 
"  Then  you  won't  want  this.'" 

The  Lurcher  thook  his  head.  He  was  a  man  of  few 
svords. 

•'  All  right,"  reph'ed  Mr.  Ferret;  '•  then  the  sooner 
you  find  her  the  better  it  wiU  be  for  us.  It  will  be  a 
gcod  job  if  finished  in  three  or  four  days." 

And^  where,"  asked  the  Luj'cher  "was  the airl seen 

last 

"  Close  to  the  Elejghant  and  Cattle." 


■'  '•■^'•WTienP'-  _ 

i-  "At  tvMve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Monday — the 
uigtit  of  the  fog."  .    '  .' 

"  Oh,  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle"  replied  the  Lur- 
cher, "  at  twelve  at  nigiit.    Ah  !" 

He  was  silent  for  a  time  wiiileie  squeezed  his  short 
thick  chin  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger. 

"■VVhat  do  you  make  this  out  to  be,  sir  V  he  asked 
at  length. 

Mr.  Ferret  elevated  hi.s  eyebrows  and  pretended  to 
look  puzzled.    Ho  then  shook  his  head,  and  spoke. 

"  Suppose  I  ask  you  that  question." 

"  ITien  I  should  say  that  she  was  not  very  far  off 
the  Elephant  and  Castle  now.  Only  she's  kept  on  the 
quiet.    I  suppose  there's  no  reward  ofFercd  for  her  .'" 

"  Not  publicly  offered,"  replied  Hi-.  Ferret.  '"But 
I've  told  you  that  it  wdl  be  a  good  job  if  done  quickly. 
There  are,  I  believe,  certain  reasons  whj'  the  busine.-^s 
should  be  kept  as  quieti  as  possi'ole.  There  are,  in 
fact,  two  parties  in  the  case,  and  we  work  for  one  of 
them — the  right  sort  of  one  you  understand  '{" 

The  Lurcher  again  nodded,  and  going  to  a  corner 
of  the  room  where  he  had  rlepositcd  his  walking-stick 
— a  formidable  weapon  of  the  bliwlgeon  order,  thick 
and  bulbous  at  the  handle,  and  tape!-iug  towards  the 
end — took  it  in  his  hand,  placed  his  hat  on  his  head, 
and  t\irning  to  Mr.  Ferret,  s-aid  "  Good  day,  sir— you'll 
see  me  before  you  shut  up  this  evening."  So  spying 
he  left  the  office. 

"  Before  1  shut  up  this  evening  !"  said  Mr.  Ferret 
to  himself,  when  the  Lui'cher  had  departed.  "  Before 
I  shut  up  !  Nothing  will  teach  that  maji  the  pro- 
prieties of  speech,  '^^'hy  (^uldn't  he  say  '  before  you 
close  the  office.'  But,  never  mind,  we  can't  have 
everything  in  this  world.  He  has  the  iron  hand, 
though  be  v\-ants  the  velvet  glove." 

Mr.  Ferret  then  w^ent  to  his  own  particular  room, 
where  he  received  his  clients.  He  called  it  his  con- 
sulting room,  and  it  wa.<3  certainly  a  much  more  ple?i.- 
sant  apartment  than  many  rooms  bearing  the  name, 
it  was  well  and  handsomely  furnished.  It  was  de- 
corated with  pictures  by  tiie  new  "  old  masters,"  it 
was  garnished  with  mirrors,  sprinkled  with  statuettes, 
and  the  entire  wall  -space  on  the  side  opposite  the 
obsciu-ed-v.'indows  was  occupied  by  a  gorgeous  book- 
case in  Spanish  mahogany,  with  C'i.'riralii;in  pillars  and 
gilded  capitals. 

He  had  not  been  in  his  room  long  when  a  card  was 
brought  to  him,  at  the  sight  of  wiiich  his  countenance 
brightened  vip  v,'ondrou..4T.  tiiough  it  v.'as  seldom  very 
dull. 

•'  Sir  Piers  Dnrville,  Bart.,  Darville  Park,  near  '^''es- 
ton-super-Mare,"  he  said.  "  'What  does  Sir  Piers  Dai"- 
vUle  want,  I  wonder  '1  Feiret,  yom'  reputation  is 
travelling  apace  •" 

(To  he  co.it'i'ii !■■«?.) 


The  announcement  of  the  appointment  of  aBituali.st 
to  the  rectory  of  Liverpool  Iws  created  great  e,tcite- 
ment  in  the  town  :  and  it  is  expected  that  a  town 
meeting  to  protest  agaid.^t  it  will  shoi-tly  be  held. 

New  Material  foii  Maicixs  Pafl-h. — Tlie  ^faid- 
stone  Journal  is  informed  that  it  is  inte;«isd  to  cairy 
out  in  this  country  in  an  Oitensive  way  the  French  in- 
vention of  makuig  paper  fi-om  the  shes-th  of  the  hop 
stalk,  when  the  outer  skin  has  been  removed,  llie 
substance  made  fj-^ii  this  uiatorial  is  of  great  supple- 
ness and  delicacy,  arid  by  its  employment  in  Va\s\  ma- 
nufacture a,  new  and  consideifibie  £oiu:ce  of  profit  will 
be  opened  for  the  hop  grower.  The  importance  of  this 
discovery  to  the  Kentish  farmers  cannot  well  be  exag- 
gerated. 

Floogh;g  a  Gaeottkb  in  Ni:wG.ATr; — George  Pol- 
lard, who  was  convicted  at  the  la.5t  session  of  the  Cen- 
tnd  Cri.niinal  Court,  with,  Vrilliam  Ives,  of  a  highway 
robbery  accompanied  with  violence  upon  a  man  u;inicd 
Smith,  the  driver  of  a  traniw.ay  cAr,  at  Hollcway,  was 
flogged  on  Saturday  morning  in  Newgate  in  the  j)re- 
scuce  of  tlie  officers  of  the  "  pri.sou.  The  prisoner,  who 
bore  a  very  bad  chair.cter,  w;'S  .-.cnteaccd  by  Mr.;  Cmn- 
missionor  ivcrr  to  receive  foi  ty  lasivc.i,  the  first  twenty 
at  the  commencement  of  his  sentence  of  seven  yera-s' 
penal  servitude,  .?nd  tlie  otiicr  twenty  within  a  period 
of  six  months.  The  offender  wai^  a  young  maji.  He 
did  not  ilineh  in  the  slight<>3t  degree  while  the  stripus 
were  beiug  inflicted,  and  he  bore  thfl  wholo  punish- 
ment with  the  greatest  firmness.  Y>^^an  the  \vhole 
number  of  stripes  had  been  given,  the  pr:a-%njrr  was 
released,  and  h-r  l.-iughed.  He  wais  t;ih?n  down,  and 
he  exclaimed, in  an  irapudent  tone,  '"'i  could  ttand  as 
many  more."  He  was  then  removed  to  his  celL  The 
whole  op9i'a.tion  did  not  occupy  more  tiian  five  minutes. 
J— CrZoie  cf  Saturday^  _ 


THE  INTERNATIONALISTS, 
.  The  Tntemationaliatsappear  to  have  gone  mad.  There' 
ports  of  their  proceedings  at  Genera  read  more  like  the 
r-avingS  of  marlmen  than  the  utterances  of  responsible 
human  beings.  A  considerable  portion  of  their  sitting 
was"  devoted  to  the  conj?idcration  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary proposition  which  wp.-?  ever  laid  before  a  deli- 
berative a.<?scmbly;  One  of  the  orators  f  uggested  ,  as 
the  best  mejins  for  Lrbonr  to  revenge  itself  on  the 
tyranny  of  capita!',  a  universal  and  world-wide  strikes 
Mad  as  the  Internation.diits  are,  they  were  not  quite 
m!>.d  enough  to  adopt  this  i  harming  proposition,  but  it 
i>  a  sufficient  evidence  of  their  practical  wisdom  to  say 
that  til  ey  seriously  discur;.sed  it.  TTie  Srtcctator  dis- 
CU.-SCS  the  proposition  with  some  gravity,  and  points 
out  what  never  appears  to  ha^e  struck  the  Interna- 
nationali.-its  themselves,  namely,  that  a  univer.'al  etrika 
would  mean  univcrsaFruin,  not  only  for  the  capitalist! 
but  for  the  producers.  A  universal  strik*  would  mean 
that  on  a  certain  day  all  the  bakers  would  cease  to 
make  bread,  all  the  butchers  to  prepare  meat,  all 
the  tailoys  to  make  clothe.;^  This  would,  no  doubt,  ba 
highly  inconvenient  to  the  Tapitalists,  but  how  would 
it-fare  with  the  producers  themselves?  ^Vhy,  that  in' 
.stantly  men  vi-ould  be^'n  to  perish  from  cold  ani 
hvmger,  for  want  of  the  clothes  which  the  tailors  would 
not  make,  of  the  bread  which  the  bakers  would  not 
make,  of  the  uie^it  which  the  butchers  would  not  kilL 
Rich  employer.*,  wthwell-storedlarder  and  cellar,  would 
be  able  for  a  time  to  bear  up,  but'  the  poor  workman, 
who  lives  "from  hand  to  mcuth."  would  b?  the  first 
victim  of  a  general  paralysis  of  production.  One 
would  imagine  that  such  facts  as  these  do  not  require 
even  to  be  stated,  but  they  have  to  be  gone  all  over 
again  for  the  benefit  of  the  Internatiocalirt  minority, 
who  cling  fondly  to  their  idea  of  a  general  'strike." 
It  is  a  deplorable  thing  to  thmk  of  the  infl'ience  wielded 
on  the  Ccntinent  hy  <a  SKt  v.'hich,  in  the  World  of  spe-.tt 
lation,  indulges  in  such  dangerous  lunacies  as  a'genl- 
ral  strike,  and  in  the  world  of  action  in  such  fearful 
crimes  as  the  Communist  insurrection; 


AND  THK 


THE  CORPORATION  OF  LONDON 
'WORKING  CLASSES. 
On  Saturday  the  ancient  Guild  hall  of  London  wa» 
the  scene  of  an  event  which  we  hope  will  not  be  singu- 
lar in  this  age  of  Intei  nationahsm  and  Communism. 
This  wa.'j  the  presentation  by  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don of  *  Free  Library  and  3Iuseum  to  the  working 
classes  of  the  great  metropolis.  'ITiere  was  a  large  at- 
tendance of  the  cliisses  for  whose  benefit  the  gooc 
work  was  intended,  and  they  were  addressed  by  til< 
Lord  !May<n-,  whc  expressed  the  gi-atification  it  aSordsd 
him  ti  <  preside  over  so  excellent  an'  undertaking.  Ifei 
Sedgwick  Samidei  s,  who  had  been  mainly  instinmeati^ 
inproraotingthsmovemeat..''l.'oaddreEsedthegathering, 
giving  a  history  of  the  origin  oflibraries,  a  iiddsscribiag  t  he 
contcrits  an  I  a-ljuncts  of  that  one  in  which  they  were 
more  immcdiatoiy  interested.  "l"he  enthe  cost  of  the 
underfcikiiig  he  stated  to  be  a  hundred  thousand 
pound?;  ^'e  would  like  to  see  the  example  of  th« 
good  corpor;\tors  of'f.ojjdon  followcl  by  every  Euio- 
I'oan  metropolis.  Tha  working  clpsses  hav«  more 
spare  time  on  their  hands  at  the  pre.sent  dr.y  than  ever 
they  had  before,  ;i.iid  niu<  h  of  the  Icisui  e  now  devoted 
to  the  public  house  might,  if  opportunity  existed,  be 
so  much  'better  employ  e'f  by  large  numbers,  who  might 
thus  be  afforded  scope  for  whatever  latent  intellect 
they  mf  y  be  po!!,sesseri  of,  and  which  might  otherwisa 
be  devoted  to  t!i?  very  worst  uses.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
I'ieising  sight  to  'oehold  capital  thus  stooging  from  it* 
iiigh  sjUiere  to  provide  amusement  and  instruction  foj 
tluise  whose  t"il  has  hcli'cd  to  .sweU  then  riches,  .md 
wl^o  liave  fo  little  n:e:ins  of  pro^-iding  the  necessary 
re^laxation  for  thcmsclv??.  Hojv  many  a  hidden  mica 
of  mental  knowledge,  how  many  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  scientific  re-;ca;-  hes.  may  be  called  into  existence 
by  this  phiiantbi-opic  experiment ;  and  how  many  a 
mind  m.'j.y  be  diverted  from  the  dcv>-nw:ird  path  of 
niin,  and  ccm:-«l!e;l  xntothecourso  of  vii-tue,  innocence, 
Bnd  honour  i  We:  think  our  own  sood  city  of  Dublin 
is  npt  destitute  of  not)ie  hearts  Hnd  benevolent  niinds. 
who  would  need  scai-ceJy  theas-king  to  contribute  gene' 
rousiy  to  ,T  similar  institution  for  our  own  city.  V7i 
thiuv,  out  the  hint  in  the  hope  that  some  practical  re- 
,-:uIt  niay  follow. 


Mr.  Lowe  has  already  mvie  himself  felt  at  the 
Home  Of&c?,  suid  m  a  way  too  that  will  give  genera^' 
satisfcction.  The  uunieious  and  vsluabie  appoiat* 
meets  in  the  Horr.e  O&x  and  its  subordinate  depart- 
ments are  OBcn  to  public  coEiretitioi*- 
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FACETIiE. 


British  CAKKiB^usii. — The  sacrince  of  gji  indivi- 
iuftl  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  public. — Punch. 

QTESTION  OF  Co•sSA.^-G^I^'ITT. — If  a  mm  marry  a 
Wlet-dancer,  may  it  not  be  said  that  all  the  childreii 
she  may  present  him  with  will  have  a  stepBiother  ? — 
Punch. 

Catching  a  Littlk  Tartar. — "So  you  don't  care 
libout  donkey-riding,  Mi^w.  And  why  ?"  Oh  !  I've 
got  a  pony,  and  one  doesn't  cai-e  abovit  donkeys  after 
that,  you  know  !"'  "Has  a  pony  got  more  legs  than  a 
donkey,  then  ;  '  Missy  (who  doesn't  like  to  be  chaffed). 
"  Yes  ;  exactly  twice  as  many  as  some  donkeys  that  I 
know  of  1" — Fdnch. 

Sei,f-Expla>'atiox. — We  have  often  looked  for  a 
lenience  that  would  clearly  explain  itself.  A  Wes- 
ViM-a  paper  kindly  supplies  the  want  ia  this  beautiful  ■ 
Jimile — -"iYo-a  might  as  well  try  to  shampoo  an  elephant 
<vith  a  thimbleful  of  soap  .suds  as  to  attempt  to  do 
business,  and  ignore  advertising." — American  Paper. 

LiviXG  WITH  U>'CLF.s. — A  little  hoy  had  lived  for 
eome  time  with  a  penurious  uncle.  The  latter  wa.s  one 
day  walking  out,  with  the  child  by  his  side,  wh:n  a 
friend,  accympanied  by  a  greyhound,  addressed  him. 
The  little  fellow,  never  having  seen  a  dog  of  so  slight 
B  texture,  clasped  the  creature  round  the  neck,  with 
the  impassioned  cry;  "  0  doggie,  doggie  !  ^and  do  you 
live  wi'  your  uncle  too,  th.at  you  are  so  thin  T 
jiDiciAi,  V.  Mii.mnv 
"  So  you're  an  u^icer,  they  say  1" 

The  Judge  observed  to  Captain  Drew ; 
"  But,'  like  the  anec.'dote-,"you  may, 
Perhaps,  not  be  a  soldier  too." 

"  And  you're  a  Judge  !"  the  >ritnes3  cried  ; 

"Alas  I  a  pHy 'tis,  'tistme, 
When  there's  a  qufstio!)  to  decide. 

That  you  are  not  a  lawyer  loo," 

"Mother,  what's  in  the  pot  T'  "'  A  pig's  head  and 
ttimips,  dear."  Little  Mary  being  of  an  inquisitive 
turn,  began  peeping  into  the  pot,  when  she  saw  one 
of  the  turnips  in  the  pig's  mouth.  "Mother,  motherl" 
she  cried.  "  VVhat's  the  matter  ?"  "  Oh,  mother,  if 
you  don't  come  quick,  the  pig  will  eat  all  the 
turnips  !" 

KVIGRAlt. 

Jerry,  dying  intestate,  his  relatives  claimed, 

While  his  widow  tuost  vilely  his  jnciu'ry  deiani'd. 

"  What  I  ■  she  cried,  "imist  1  sulfur  because  the  bad  knave, 

R'ithout  k'aviiig  a  Will,  is  laid  snug  in  his  gravu'f ' 

That  s  no  wonder,"  .«ai(t  one,  "  for  'tis  very  well  kno^^'^ 
Sijice  liis  marriage,  puor  man  I  be  d  no  will  of  his  own." 

The  late  President  Iiinroln  w»s  fctunislied  one  day,  as 
hs  vcas  iuspe<  ting  the  pri-'ou  in  Washington,  by  a  pii- 
loner  who  fiimiliai'ly  said  to  him,  "  How  are  you,  iVlr. 
Preaidtiit '  I'm  giad  to  pee  you.  1  believe  that  you 
liid  I  hiive  been  in  evej-.y  jiiil  in  the  Union."  "  This 
Xud  the  jail  hi  Spriugtiild  are  tlie  only  ones  I  wa.s  ever 
;u  in  my  iite,"  said  Mr.  Lnieoln.  "  Very  likely,"  re- 
,  jjKjuded  the  I'ogue,  "  but  I've  bcfO  in  all  the  rest." 
Ax  a  convivial  party,  after  having  drunk  freely,  one 
of  the  company  took  up  a  decanter  and  Jiuug  it  at  the 
lead  of  the  person  that  sat  facing  hiui.  A  gentleman 
ieeiug  tJie  missile  about  to  be  thrown,  dexterously 
iivetdied  forth  his  hand  and  caught  it,  exclaiming  at 
ihe  «atae  time,  "  Really,  gentlemen,  if  you  send  the 
Sottie  about  this  way,  there  will  not  be  one  of  us  able 
io  8»&ik1  out  ihe  evening." 
I  "What  is  your  business f  said  t-he  msteistrate  at 
petty  ees3ii>u3  the  other  morning  to  a  prisoner.  "  I'm 
iu  Observationist,  your  woiship.  '  "Au  Obsefmtiomst ! 
'vVbc.t  e  that?"  "One  who  looks  around  dui-ing  the 
tey  time  to  see  what  he  can  steal  at  night,  if  it  please 
four  v/orship.  '  It  did  not  please  his  worship,  and  so 
^ae  seat  the  Observatiouist  to  the  county  jail  for  sixty 
iay».  \ 

The  most  absurd  newspaper  exajigeration  we  have 
seen  is  ooataiHed  in  a  French  Canadian  journal,  which 
s|-2tes ''that  Xew  York  is  so  full  of  lawlesss  i-uffians 
t'  -c  .:!ergy»^£u  carry  muskets  to  church,  and  the  geu- 
!a<H>.nd  the  contribution  boxes  arm  themselves 
.    ..  rivol-vers." 

,;r.g  oificer,  not  over  fond  of  fighting,  waited  on 
.  "freinmetz  on  the  eve  of  battleto  request  leave 
:  .c  his  father  and  mother,  both  of  whom  were  ex- 
•   ly  ill.  .  "  Yes,"  said  the  general,  "  honour  your 

;'.i:d  mother,  that  your  days  'may  he  long." 
■  uiilier  in  Kentucky  thus  ajipeals  to  his  delinquent 
omers      "  ITie  old  clock  of  Time  struck  the' new 
.  :  oflSrSsomo  weeks  ago,  and  solemnly  admo- 
i;s  yvu  that  your  fiom-  accofints  are  long  past  due. 
Jo  not,  do  not,  forget  to  heed   its  solemn  warn- 

'.a  juvenile  party,  the  other  night,  one  little  fel- 
rejoi^iug  ia.  tho  splendour  of  his  new  clothes, 


f.'idhd  up  to  another  .with  the  remark,  "  You  an't 
dr^-ssed  as  well  as  I  am."  Well,  said  the  other,  "  I 
don't  care  :  I  can  liek  you  anyhov.-  !" 

A  lawyer  was  ojice  asked  by  a  judge  Vrhy  he  was 
always  employed  iu  knavish  causes.  "  Why,  your 
lordship,''  said  tue  counselloi-,  "  I  have  been  so  much 
in  the  habit  of  losing  good  causes  that  1  think  I  had 
better  undertake  bad  ones." 

Fa.shionable  young  lady  :  "  Oh,  papa,  you  must  let 
me  go  to  the  concert.  I  am  so  fond  of  music!"  Ju- 
venile brother — triumphantly — "  Then  why  don,t  you 
let  me  play  on'mydrum  ?" 

A  conceited  young  parson  once  said  :  "  This  morning 
I  preached  to  a  congregation  of  asses  !"  I  thought  of 
that,"  r^etorted  a  lady,  "  when  you  called  them  your 
beloved  brethren  /" 

A  balloonist  has  made  the  discovery  that,  while  a 
man's  voice  can  penetrate  skyward  but  a  httle  over  a 
mile,  a  woman's  can  be  heai-d  distinctly  at  an  elevation 
of  two  miles. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  Othello  held  a  legal  as 
well  as  a  militaiy  commission  in  Venice,  as  he  w  as  a 
tawaty  yentral  (attorney  general.) 

If  a  bird  ia  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,  it  is 
no  less  true  that  a  thorn  iu  the  bush  is  worth  two  in 
the  hand. 

.Student—"  Profe.ssor,  can  you  see  anything  in  my 
eye/  It  feels  very  sore."  Professor — "1  see  a  very 
bad  pupil,  sir." 

A  coquette  is  said  to  be  a  perfect  incarnation  of 
Cupid,  because  she  keeps  her  beau  in  a  quiver. 

"  Halloa,  there,  Betsy,  what  o'clock  is  it,  and  where's 
the  chicken  pie  T    "  It's  eight,  sir." 

Why  is  John  Bigger' s  boy  larger  than  his  father  ? 
Because  he  is  a  little  iiigger. 

A  Warmxg  ton  Fashxomable  Assi;mbhi:s. — Look 
ou*  foi'  the  paint ! 

Wiien  is  it  useless  to  try  to  borrow  a  book  ?  When 
it  Ls  Leral. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


Con.sigumeuts  of  French  chasselas  or  Fontainebleau 
grapes  are  now  ariiving  in  "Covent  Garden  market, 
v, here  they  realise -28.  per  lb.  TTiey  are  greatly  supe- 
rior to  the  watei-y  Spanish  grapes  which  are  just  now 
imported  in  such  large  quantities. 

A  gentleman  from  Ohio  informs  the  American  Arjri- 
citltitrist  that  th(-re  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  George 
King,  at  Painesville,  Ohio,  a  sassafras  tree  which  one 
foot  from  the  gio\nid  measures  10  feet  4  iuches  iu  (sr- 
enmference,  and  lour  feet  from  the  ground  8  fret  10 
inches.  It  is  1-20  feet  high,  pretsenting  a  clean  trunk 
of  50  feet  to  the  lower  branches. 

The  auttimnal  Croci  are  now  beginning  to  flower,  and 
remind  us  that  these  beautiful  hardy  tiural  gems  are 
not  grown  so  genei-ally  as  they  ought  to  be  for  pur- 
poses of  outdoor  decoration.  They  are  most  effective 
when  planted  in  uudLsturbed  positions,  s)ith  a.s  oa  the 
lawn  or  iu  the  wild  garden,  as  their  flowers,  being  borne 
without  foliage,  look  somewhat  naked  iu  open  borders. 

Lt'.EK  Cui.TiTBK  IX  Fi.ANDKRS. — In  the  Walloon  dis- 
trict of  Flanders,  says  M.  E.  Andre,  the  following  moJe 
of  planting  leeks  is  generally  pi'actised  : — With 
a  long  dibber  a  hole  is  maslfe'  a^^  xX^y  as  the  length  of 
the  young  plant,  which  is  then  inserted  intd  it,  so  that 
merely  the  tops  of  t-^e  leaves  appear  above  the  gi'ound. 
The  hole  is  not  closed  up  by  jjressiug  the  dibber  at  the 
side,  nor  is  any  soil  filled  into  it,  as  sufficient  is  washed 
dov,-n  to  the  roots'  iu  the  coui  se  of  watering.  The  re- 
sult is  the  production  of  white  and  tender  stalks,  equftl 
iu  length  to  the  depth  of  the  hole.  T'his  is  a  very  old' 
aud  well-kuowu  method  in  Scotland. 

Haudy  CliiM^krs  fob  THii  Balcony. — Cobsea  scan- 
deas  is  a  nearly  hardy  creeper,  aud  very  useful  for 
window  gaidefiing,  as  it  grows  and  tlov.-ers  'freely, 
planted  in  a  window  box  and  trained  either  up  the 
lailings  of  the-balconj'  or  up  strings  of  wires  placed  for 
the  purpose.  Cuttings  taken  off  old  plants  root  freely 
if  plunged  in  8  gentle  bottom-heat  in  the  spring,  and, 
if  grown  on  freely  and  gradually  hardened  otf  about 
the  latter  end  of  May,  they  may  be  planted  out  with 
impunity,  aud  will  go  on  flowering  all  the  summer. 
Ecoremocavpus  seaber  may  be  treated  iu  the  same  way, 
but  the  best  plac  to  adopt  with  this  is  to  sow  the  seed 
in  the  autumn,  and  to  keep  the  youugplauts  in  a  sunny 
corner  all  winter,  ready  to  plant  out  iu  the  spring. 
TropfT.'olum  peregrinum  is  a  fine  yellow-tlowered  trailer, 
easily  raised  from  seed  in  the  spring,  v/hile  for  a  fresh 
green-leaved  trailer  neue  equals  the  Virginian  Creeper 
or  the  Austrahan  Kangaroo  Vine  (C'issus  antartica), 
both  of  which  do  well  in  an  ordinary  window  box  ii 
liberally  suppliad  with  water. 


HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 


Cafk  a  ia  Soyer. — Put  one  ounce  of  ground  coflFee 
into  a  pan,  which  place  over  the  fire ;  keep  stirring 
until  quite  hot,  hut  take  care  it  does  not  bura  ;  then 
pour  over  quickly  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  clo.se  it 
immediately,  keep  it  not  far  from  the  fire,  but  not  to 
simmer  ;  then  fill  your  cup  without  shaking  it;  or 
pass  it  through  a  cloth  into  a  cofi'ee  pot,  or  it  may  be 
made  some  time  previous  and  warmed  again.  The 
grounds  can  be  kept  and  boiled  for  making  coffee  the 
next  day. 

Baked  Haddock. — Mix  well  together  one  ounce  of 
minced  suet,  one  ounce  of  butter,  one  ounce  of  minced 
svi'eet  herbs,  a  teaspoouf  ul  of  minced  onion,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  a  little  pepper,  and  a  teacupful  of  g-i-ated 
bread  crumb.s.  Moisten  with  a  well-beaten  egg.  Scale 
and  empty  the.  haddock,  fill  it  with  the  dressmg,  and 
sew  it  together  ;  brush  it  over  with  egg  and  bread 
crumbs,  and  bake  it  iu  a  moderate  oven,  basting  it 
oft(-n  with  sweet  butter.  When  cooked,  place  it  upon 
a  hot  dish,  and  pour  over  it  drawn  butter.  Garnish 
it  with  parsley  and  serve. 

Frknch  Putators. — (Soyer's  Receipt.) — After  boil- 
ing twelve  middling-sized  potatoes  until  mealy,  peel 
th(>m,  and  remove  the  eyes  or  specks  ;  put  them  into 
a  bowl,  anil  take  two  forks  in  one  hand,  with  the  points 
of  tb.e  jirougs  turned  outwards  ;  break  the  potatoes  up 
witlMliein  ;  when  breaking,  add  an  ounce  of  butter 
ami  a  gill  of  milk  or  a  little  more  to'^them,  and  half  a  tea- 
s^'■'l!^l.i■lli  of  salt  to  evei-y  pound,  and  a  pinch  of  pepper. 
TIr  y  add  be  beaten  a  great  deal  until  they  b^ecome 
qui."  light  ;  they  should  never  be  hard  like  paste,  as 
is  olt^u  the  case  when  stirred  with  a  spoou. 

Untox  Sauck.- — Stir  together  in  a  sauce-pan  two 
ounces  of  butter  rolled  in  ilour  aud  a  gill  of  milk,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  little  pepper.  Boil  four 
large  onions  in  clear  water  till  tender  ;  mince  them 
fine,  and  stir  them  into  the  sauce.  Boil  up  once,  and 
serve  hot. 

Spanish  Ptcklf. — (A  Cuban  Receipt.)— Take  the 
large  Spanish  chestnuts  and  peel  off  the  shells  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Soak  the  nuts  iu  brine  strong  enough  tc 
bear  an  egg  for  twenty-four  hours.  Drain  them  and 
let  them  dry  in  a  wann  place  for  twenty-four  hours, 
To  one  (\u;ut  of  vinegar  put  one  ounce  fof  mustard 
seed,  oue  ounce  of  whole  cloves,  and  one  ounce  of 
mi.\ed  horseradish,  white  pepper,  aud  garlic.  Boil  up 
once,  and  let  it  cool.  When  cold,  put  the  nuts  into 
gla.ss  jars,  pour  the  vinegar  over  them  and  cover  with 
air-tight  covers. 

Fa.mii.y  Podding. — Put  into  one  pound  of  flour  half 
a  pound  of  minced  suet,  a  teaspoonful  of  ."alt,  fend  a 
])iut  of  sweet  milk.  Beat  two  eggs  till  light,  and  serve 
in.  Add  quarter  of  a  potmd  of  ry'siuf;,  stoned,  or  ii 
any  fresh  fruit  is  iu  season,  put  that  in.  Pour  into  a 
floured  bag,  and  boil  two  hours.  >^erve  hot  with 
sweet  sauce.  For  children  it  is  a  wholesome  pudding, 
etitenwith  honey,  molasses,  or  maple  syrup. 

Potti:d  Rabbit. — Let  the  rabbit  hang  in  a  cold 
place  for  two  or  three  days;  cut  it  into  pit-ces,  and  sea- 
sou  it  hig'nly  Vvith  beaten  clove.s,  mace,  pepper,  anc 
salt;  put  it  into  a  dish  or  jar,  cover  it  wiLh  butter,  and 
bake  it  slowly  for  au  hour  ;  let  it  grow  cold  ;  bone  the 
meat  carefulh',  pouud  it  to  a  past^  in  a  mortar,  put  it 
into  .small  pots,  and  cover  the  top  with  clarified  buttef; 
cover  the  jars  to  exclude  the  air. 

Eggs  a  j.'Aurork. — Boil  six  eggs  for  fifteen  minutes, 
remove  the  shells  and  throw  the  eggs  iuto  cold  water. 
Cut  each  in  halves,  take  out  the  yoIk.s,  and  put  the 
whites  on  a  dish.  Beat  the  yolks  in  a  mortar  with 
two  oimces  of  butter,  atablespoonful  of  choppf-d  hel-fc?, 
some  salt  and  pepper;  when  reduced  to  a  smooth  paste, 
fill  the  whites  again,  arrange  thc-m  ou  a  butterpd  dish, 
aud  put  the  remainder  of  the  paste  arovuid  them.  Put 
them  in  a  t^uick  cjven,  aud  when  brown,  serve  them 
hot. 


Breakfast.— Epps's  Cocoa.— Gratf.fui,  axd  Comfort 
ING.— "  By  a  thorougii  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  whi^l 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and .  autritiuu,  and  hy  j 
careful  application  of  the  tine  properties  of  well  selectec 
cocoa,  V.::  Kpps  has  provided  our  breakfast  table.-*  wiib  :i  ■;<• 
licatcly  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  niauy  !.>i„.-,<  - 
doctors'  bills." — Civil  Service  Gazette.  Made  siuj^-'j  wiii 
Bui Ikig  Water  or  Milk.  Kaoh  packet  13  ialjellod— •' J,^M '■; 
Epps  vX-  Co.„  Homreopathic  Chemists,  London." 

M.\.NUFACTURE  01- Cocoa,  CaCaoink,  iMi  r>r;.5C0l  .1  rr,.- 
"  We  will  now  give  au  account  Of  the  pT.-«es3  adopitd  ' 
Messrs.  .Tames  Epps  and  Co.,  manufacturers  of  dietetic  ;ir 
tides,  at  tbeir  works  in  the  Euston-road,  J.ondoB.— itc  -It 
tide  in  Cu-sseU's  Bouaeltuld  Guide. 

Football  matches  and  golf  are  the  specialities  i.'t 
Bombay  just  now.  A  capit.\l  football  contest  was 
played  between  the  Scotch  and  EugUsh  cUtls  er 
Thursday,  Aug.  12. 
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THE  LOST  BRIDEGROOM. 

[Translated  from  the  German  of  Hebel.] 

In  Falun,  a  mining  town  in  Sweaden,  a  hundred 
years  or  more  ago,  a  young  miner  kissed  his  fair  biide 
and  said  to  her, 

"  On  St.  Lucia's  day  our  love  wHl  be  blessed  by  the 
priest's  hand.  Then  we  shall  be  husband  and  wife, 
and  we  will  build  us  a  Htte  nest  of  our  own." 

"  And  peace  and  love  shall  dwell  in  it,"  said  the 
beautiful  maiden,  with  a  sweet  smUe,  "  for  thou  art 
my  all  in  all,  and  without  thee  I  would  choose  to  be 
in  my  grave." 

But  when  the  priest,  in  proclaiming  their  bans  in 
the  church  for  the  second  time,  before  St.  Lucia's  Day, 
pronounced  the  words,  "  If,  now,  any  one  can  show 
reason  why  these  pei  sons  'should  not  be  united  in  the 
bonds  cf  matrimony,"  Death  was  at  hand.  The 
young  man,  as  he  jjassed  her  house  next  morning,  in 
his  black  mining  garb,  already  wore  his  shroud.  He 
rapped  upon  her  window  and  said  good  morning — 
but  hs  never  returned  to  bid  her  good-evening.  He 
never  came  back  from  t'ae  mine,  and  aU  in  vnin  she  em- 
^broidered  for  him  on  that  very  morning,  a  black 
cravat  with  a  red  border  for  tho  wedding  day.  This 
she  laid  carefully  away,  and  never  ceased  to  mouru  or 
w^ep  for  him. 

Meanwhile  time  passed  on  ;  the  Seven  Years'  War 
was  fought  ;  the  parition  of  Poland  took  place  ;  Ame- 
rica, became  free  ;  +he  French  Revolution  and  the  long 
war  began  ;  Napoleon  subdued  Prussia,  and  -the  Eng- 
lish bombarded  Copenhagen.  The  husbandman 
sowed  and  reaped,  and  the  miners  dug  after  the  veins 
of  _ metal  in  their  subterranean  worksho)5s.  As  the 
miners  of  Falun,  in  the  year  eig'nteen  hundred  and  nine, 
a  little  before  or  after  St.  .John's  D;iy,  were  excavating 
an  opening  between  two  shaft.?,  full  three  hundred  ells 
below  the  ground,  they  dug  from  the  rubbish  and 
vitriol,  water  the  body  of  a  young  man  entirely  .satu- 
rated with  iroa-vitriol,  but  otherwise  undecayed  and 
unaltered — so  that  one  could  distinguish  his  features 
and  age,  as  if  he  had  died  only  an  hour  before,  or  had , 
fallen  asleep  for  a  little  while  at  his  v.'ork.  ; 

But  when  they  had  brought  him  out  to  the  light  of 
day,  father  and  mother,  friends  and  acquaintances, 
had  been  long  dead  ;  no  one  could  identify  the  sleeping 
youth,  or  tell  anything  of  his  misfortune,  till  she  came, 
who  Was  once  the  betrothed  of  that  miner  who  had 
one  day  gone  to  the  mine  and  never  returned.  Gray 
and  shrivelled,  she  came  to  the  place  hobbling  upon  a 
:rutch,  and  ^  recognized  her  bridegroom,  when,  more 
In  joyfnl  ecstacy  than  p"in,  she  sank  down  upon  t'ne 
beloved  form.  As  soon  as  she  had  recovered  her  com- 
posure, she  exclaimed,  "  It  is  my  betrothed,  whom  I 
have  mourned  for  fifty  years,  and  whom  God  now  per- 
mits me  to  see  once  more  befora  I  die.  A  week  before 
the  wedding  time  he  went  under  the  earth  and  never 
returned." 

All  the  bystanders  were  moved  to  tears,  as  they  be- 
held the  former  bride,  a  wasted  and  feeble  old  woman, 
and  the  bridegroom  still  in  the  beauty  of  youth  ;  and 
how,  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  her  yo\itbful  love 
awoke  again.  But  he  never  opened  hia  mouth  to 
smile,  Tior  his  eyes  to  recognize  ;  and  she,  finally,  as 
the  only  one  belonging  to  him  and  having  a  right  to 
him,  had  him  carried  to  her  ov,n  little  room,  till  a 
gr^ve  could  be  prepared  in  the  shurchyard.  The 
next  day,  when  aU.  was  ready,  and  the  miners  came  to 
take  him  away,  she  opened  a  httle  drawer,  and  taking 
sut  the  black  silk  cravat,  tied  ;,it  round  his  neck,  and 
:hen  accompanied  him  in  her  Sunday  garb,  as  if  it 
were  their  vredding  day,  and  not  the  day  of  his  burial. 
A.S  they  laid  him  in  the  grave  in  the  churchyard,  she 
iaid,  "Sleep  well  new,  for  a  few  days  in  "thy  cold 


bridal  bed,  and  let  not  the  time  seem  long  to  thee.  1 
,  have  now  but  little  more  to  do,  and  will  come  soon, 
and  then  it  will  be  day  .again."  As  she  was  going 
iw.iy,  she  looked  back  once  more  and  said,  "  "What 
:Le  earth  has  once  restored,  it  will  not  a  second  time 
withhold." 


Thf.  EroGiNG  Letters  Pleceived  by  thr  Shah.'— 
A  '■  Lady  Correspondent"  of  the  J^dfast  Ncws-LHter 
says  that  about  8,000  begging-letter.5  were  received 
by  the  Shah  during  his  recent  visit  to  England. 
They  have  been  packed  in  a  large  chest,  and  sent  off 
to  Persia,  where  his  -Majesty  means  to  depo.sit  them 
in  a  museum.  He  was  greatly  flattered  by  having  so 
many  letters  addressed  to  him,  taking  them  as  so  i^ny 
•.ompliments. 


THE  CHAP.K  OF  SNAKES. 
There  is  a  roc'sless  hardihood  in  human  nature  which 
leadsmen  to  attempt  the  most  insane  and  dang' i  '-.^i 
exploits.  It  is  a  saying  of  the  highest  authority  J  ;at 
they  who  love  the  danger  shall  peri.sh  in  it,  but,  iike 
all  other  utterances  of  wisdom,  the  maxim  falls  upon 
deaf  ears,  and  we  go  Alpine-chmbing,  acrobating, 
tiger  shooting,  just  as  though  the  feline  tenure  of 
nine  lives  were  assured  to  each  of  us.  Probably  more 
loss  of  life  occurs  from  encounters  with  feme  vaturce 
than  any  other  cause  which  is  not  educed  from  ne- 
cessity. It  is  said  that  in  Africa,  Algeria,  and  the 
Indian  jimgles  there  are  more  people  destroyed  by 
lions  and  tigers  than  are  at  all  contemplated  in  the 
European  estimate.  The  !?tamping  out  of  these  fierce 
animals  is  a  work  which  cannot  be  called  superfluious, 
and,  therefore,  we  mu.st,  in  some  degree,  modify  a  .state- 
ment made  above.  Familarity  with  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous  members  of  the  lower  creation  pro- 
duces inevitable  contempt,  just  as  the  beast 
tamer  in  a  menagerie  whips  his  lions  through  hoops, 
and  puts  his  head  between  the  mained  mona  rch's  jaws, 
till  some  fine  day  there  is  a  scrunch  and  a  growl,  and  a 
situation  vacant  for  some  daring  individual  ;  so  in 
snake  countries,  the  inhabitants  tamper  and  toy 
with  the  mo?t  poi.<>onous  reptiles,  and  are  only  brought 
to  a  sense  of  the  peril  tbey  run  when  the  charged 
fangs  prostrate  them.  An  instance  of  this  foolhardy 
courage  is  related  in  an  American  paper,  which  says: — 
A  man  named  Henry,  a  native  of  Greenup  county, 
lately  employed  as  a  miner  by  the  Bath  Iron  Com- 
jv'.i^y,  of  Bath  county,  Ky.,  came  near  losing  his  life 
Cath  furnace  as  the  reward  of  his  own 
fi.iiy.  He  had  for  a  long  time  profe.?sed  to  possess  the 
power  to  charm  snakes,  and  had  frequently  exhibited 
to  the  people  at  the  furnace  specimens  of  the  more 
harmless  varieties,  which  he  handles  familiarly,  and 
appeared  in  some  degree  to  control.  On  one  occasion 
he  appeared  with  a  live  rattle.?nake,  but  it  proved  to 
have  been  disabled  by  t'ne  removal  of  its  fangs.  But 
the  climax  was  reached  on  Monday  evening, 
when  he  came  in  from  the  mines  with  a  large  live 
rattlesnake  in  his  hands.  As  the  sequel  proved,  its 
fangs  had  not  been  removed  nor  its  venomous  powers 
and  hateful  disposition  in  any  way  subdued.  A  crowd 
of  furnace  hands,  mechanics,  managers,  clerks,  and 
bookkeepers  soon  gatheredroundhim,  really  astonished 
at  the  hardihood  of  the  foolish  man.  The  viper 
writhed  and  twisted  in  his  grasp,  and  by  its  hate- 
ful looks  alarmed  the  sensible  bystanders,  who 
wanied  Henry  of  his  danger  and  his  folly.  He  only 
laughed  at  their  admonitions,  and  held  the  reptile 
out  in  one  hand,  grasping  the  middle  of  its  body, 
when  it  raised  its  head  and,  with  a  sudden  and  fright- 
ful blow,  struck  its  deadly  fangs  deep  into  the  knee  of 
the  self-deceived  and  unfortunate  man.  Its  mo\ith  had 
opened  more  than  two  inches,  and  its  fangs  entered 
the  man's  knee  far  apart  and  stuck  fast  while  the 
reptile  forced  its  deadly  venom  into  the  woimds  thus 
made.  The  man,  by  repeated  efibrt,  tore  the  reptile 
from  its  grasp  and  then  alTected  indifference.  However, 
this  lasted  but  a  moment,  when  he  began  to  look  wild 
and  turned  pale,  and  cried  out  that  he  was  bitteu,  and 
pulling  up  his  y.xutii.  exposeil-  the.  vvout;ids  from  which 
the  blood  was  freely  liowing.  Swelling  and  pain  set 
in.  Physicians  were  sent  for,  and  many  remedies  ap- 
plied. T/ie  traditional  whiskey  w.as  clhiefly  relied  on, 
and  of  .this,  it  would  seem,  about  a  Wiart  sufficed. 
After  I  great  suftering  for  three  days  aid  nights,  the 
victipi  was  apparently  better,  and  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  his  ultimate  recovery. 

Becker  Bros,  arc  now  selling  .c;ome  e.xtraordinary  Tea  at 
S'J.  (Jd.  per  lb.  'i'en-pound  Parcels  and  upwards  sent,  can-iage 
p;tid,  to  any  r.ailway  station  in  IroJainl.  Orders  by  post 
'receive  every  attention.  7  i-'outh  Great  Georges-street, 
Dublin. 

oU.MMAnr  Dismissal  OP  MoMio^'s  froji  Paris. — M. 
Leon  Renault,  prefect  of  police,  having  learned  thot 
some  Jtioi-mons  had  arrived  in  Paris  to  spread  their 
doctrines,  has  had  them  informed  that  the  first  tin)c 
they  perform  any  of  their  religious  exercise.?  they  will 
be  immediately  expelled  from  France  without  any  far- 
ther notice. 

BlliTH  lii  A  Traii.\ — On  Saturday  night  the  last 
north  train  to  Malton  was  the  .scene  uc  an  incident 
somewhat  \inusual.  A  young  woman  from  York 
c'nauged  train*  at  Pilmoor  Junction,  and  entered  an 
unlighted  compartment  of  a  third-class  carriage.  On 
arriving  at  B.arton  Station  the  guard  discovered  that 
she  had  given  birth  to  a  child.  Mother  and  child  were 
'jothleft  at  BartoB.. 


A  CHINESE  VEffM  GERICHT. 
We  have  some  stories  from  San  Franciaio  which  w» 
would,  under  other  circumstances,  be  rather  inclineij 
to  discredit.  This  is  the  dull  season  with  our  Yanket 
friends  as  with  ourselves;  and,  a.s  a  consequence,  woa 
derful  phenomena  start  suddenly  into  existence — sea 
serpents,  dog-headed  .snake.s,  and  various  other  natural 
wonders.  But  there  is  an  air  of  terrible  reality  about 
the  stories  we  allude  to  which  claims  credence;  besides, 
names  and  dates  are  freely  given.  It  appears  that  a 
large  number  of  Chinese  have  taken  up  their  residence 
in  San  Francisco,  and  have  a  quarter  or  the  town  allo- 
cated to  themselves.  Not  satisfied  with  the  justice  to 
be  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  'Westem  barbarians, 
these  undesirable  immigrants  have  set  up  a  secret  tri- 
bunal of  their  own,  in  which  they  decide  on  whatever 
matters  of  dispute  may  arise  among  them.  Into  tliis 
Chinese  Vehm-gericM  they  have  introduced  all  the 
grotesque  savagery  which  is  a  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  Mongolian  race.  Secret  assassination  is 
the  usual  method  of  punishment  for  contempt  of  the 
decrees  of  this  terrible  tribunal.  Thereisan  iufamo  .i.3 
trade  carried  on  by  the  San  Francisco  Chinese  in  the 
importation  of  young  girls  from  various  parts  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  who  are  forthwith  taken  charge  of  hy 
infamous  wretches  of  the  same  nationality  and  hidden 
awo.y  in  vile  dens,  we  need  not  say  for  what  purpo.-e. 
If  their  earning  be  not  thought  sufficient,  the  wretched 
girls  are  mercilessly  whipped  and  otherwise  ill-treated. 
A  few  weeks  ago  a  cargo  of  three  hundred  women  aij.l 
girls  was  disposed  of  by  public  auction  in  tbe  Cbinens 
quarter  of  San  Francisco.  On  the  18th  cf  June  last 
the  chief  of  the  San  Francisco  poHce  received  a  letter 
dated  the  preceding  day  from  "  734  Pacific-street." 
The  letter  purported  to  be  written  at  the  supplicatica 
of  M\  Sing,  Sang  Chow,  and  Sang  Fung,  three  Chinese 
girls,  held  in  infamous  slavery  by  an  old  woman.  Ah 
Yeo,  and  subjected  to  the  most  merciless  scourgings 
whenever  their  miserable  earnings  fell  below  the  expe.;. 
tations  of  Ah  Yee  and  her  male  partner,  Hon  Chan- 
Acting  on  this  information,  the  pohceatonce  proceeded 
to  the  den,  "734  Pacific-street,"  and  finding  the  girls  a» 
described,  removed  them  to  a  place  of  .safety  at  theChi- 
nese  Mission,  916  AYashington-street,  under  the  guar, 
dianship  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Gibson,  pastor  of  the  mission- 
Shortly  afterwards  the  \\Tetches  Ah  Yee  and  Hon  Chan 
were  brought  up  before  the  court, and  fined  in  the  sumof 
500  dollars  each.  Three  Chinamen  were  easily  found 
to  marry  the  liberated  girls  according  to  law,  and  each 
of  the  husbands  being  previously  boimd  clown  in  a  se- 
curity of  500  dollars  to  beha.ve  with  humanity.  Ah  Sing 
Sang  Chow,  and  Sang  Fung  departed  to  their  new 
houses.  A  fev/  days  after  the  triple  wedding,  a  fresh 
letter  .  reached  the  chief  of  police.  It  was  Ltin  Yat 
Sung,  the  husband  of  ^h  Sing,  who  wrote  to  reveal  au 
astounding  state  of  facts.  He  had  been  summoned  on 
the  17th  of  July  before  the  Secret  Council  of  Twenty 
composed  of  the  richest  and  most  infiuential  Chineie 
— men  worth  thousands — and  ordered,  under  pain 
of  death,-  to  pay  over  to  the  woman  Ah  Yee  tha 
sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  as  com- 
pensation for  the  emancipation  of  his  wife. 
Lun  Yat  Sung  h?.nded  the  communication  to  the  police, 
who  now  had  documentary  evidence  to  work  upon. 
He  nest  denounced  the  names  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  which  led  to  the  ai-rest  of  some  of 
the  wealthiest  members  of  the  Chinese  cpiarter,  and 
finally  consented  to  guide  the  police  to  t'ne  very  seat  o£ 
the  society  itself.  The  grotesque  character  of  Chinesa 
terrorism  was  f?,ithf uUy  preserved  in  the  appearance  of 
the  judgment  chamber.  At  the  end  of  a  room,  eighteen 
feet  long  by  twelve  feet  wide,  was  a  species  of  altar, 
.set  with  hideous  idols.  Huge  heads  of  demons,  in 
wood  and  paperwork,  glared  with  great  goggle  eyes 
from  the  walls,  their  grinning  jaws  being,  in  addition, 
cap.able  of  opening  and  shutting  by  means  of  bidden 
strings  and  pulleys.  A  square  coffer  of  immense 
weight — the  muniment-che.?t  of  the  "  Hoey" — stood 
..t  ti\e  entrance  to  the  den.  T'Ue  San  FraucLsco  police 
have  made  a  clear  haul  of  all  these  curiositie.s,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  preHmiuai-y  investigation  the  seven  mer- 
chants denounced  by  Lun  Yat  Sivng  have  been  .bound 
over  to  stand  their  n  ial  at  the  a.ssizes  on  a  chaise  ol 
threatening  to  murder.  The  bail  required  Las  Ijcen 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  each  case — au  amount  signi- 
ficant of  tlie  weAlth  of  the  accused.  It  is  to  be  hop^d 
ihc'  American  authorities  will  act  promptly  and  vigo- 
rouslv  in  this  matter,  and  not  only  erase  from  thejj 
midst  this  terrible  institution,  but  spaie  no  pains  to 
suppress  the  infamous  traffic  whick  gave  riM  to  ita  di*- 
cov9r7. 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  German  Government,  has  decided  to  recognise 
'Old  Catholic  Bishop  Reinkens. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  present  month  a  Metropolitan 
Chanter  of  the  Old  Catholics  is  to  be  held  at  Utrecht. 

The  vine  disease  has  made  great  havoc  throughout 
Portugal 

Four  additional  constables  tave  been  allotted  to  the 
barony  of  Coonagh,  Limerick. 

A  splendid  seam  of  coal  has  been  struck  in  a  new 
pit  at  Pontypridd.    The  seam  is  6ft.  6in.  in  thickness. 

A  house  for  female  servants  out  of  place  is  to  be  es- 
tablished in  Newcastle. 

The  Spanish  registrars  for  the  year  1870  report 
103,600  marriages,  of  which  94,193  were  canonical  and 
9,407  civil 

M.  Thalberg  has  been  embalmed  by  order  of  his 
widoTV,  and  is  preserved  in  the  "  fresh  state"  in  her 
talon. 

The  Dundee  shipcarpenters  have  resolved  upon  a 
strike,  the  masters  having  refused  to  grant  a  rise  of 
Jjay  from  6id  to  7d  per  hour. 

.  The  Telegraph  states  that  the  Venerable  C.  Wil- 
feon,  archdeacon  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  failed  for 
s£29,706. 

Chicago  has  had  another  count,  and  now  tallies 
132,043  inhabitants.  This  is  an  iacreasa^of  32,488 
*ince  1870. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  lias  sent  a  donation  of  £3 
\o  Mrs.  Gordon,  wife  of  William  Gordon,  farmer,  Ley, 
ff'o^vie,  who  recently  gave  birth  to  three  girls. 

•'A  Working  Man"  has  forwarded  a  contribution 
»f  £480  to  the  National  Institution  to  support  a  life- 
boat. 

The  third  steamer  cliartered  by  Government  to 
convey  stoves  or  troops  to  the  gold  coast  has  arrived 
fit  Woolwich. 

The  steamer  GaKoi?.  has  left  Woolwich  Arsenal 
with  25  heavy  guns  for  Gibraltar,  to  replace  the  old 
fashioned  guns  now  on  the  rock. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  says — "  The  reports  from  aU 
lections  of  the  Northwest  regarding  the  crops  indicate 
&  most  bountiful  harvest." 

Among  the  many  paradoxical  things  peculiar  to 
Australia  is  a  crow  that  warbles  as  sweetly  as  the  most 
dulcet  thrush-    It  is  kept  as  a  pet  about  the  houses. 

The  Dutch  are  reported  as  making  extensive  prepa- 
rations for  the  renewal  of  the  attack  on  Acheen  when 
the  season  permits. 

Pi  ince  Milan,  of  Servia,  will  be  present  with  Marshal 
MacMahon  at  the  hunt  that  is  to  be  held  at  Ram- 
boulett. 

The  Viceroy  of  India  will  hold  a  durbar  at  Agra  on 
the  14th  of  November,  and  is  expected  to  return  to 
Calcutta  early  in  the  month  of  December. 

It  is  stated  that  the  losses  falling  on  British  insu- 
rance companies  through  the  conflagration  at  Havana 
amount  to  £100,000. 

The  diamonds  of  the  late  Duke  of  Brunswick  have 
been  valued  by  two  of  the  first  Geneva  jewellers  as 
Scarcely  worth  more  than  £100,000. 

The  negotiations  between  Portugal  and  Belgium  for 
a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  are  being  re- 
toewed. 

The  license  granted  to  P.  Houlahan,  of  Ross,  parish 
of  KellbaUyowen,  Clare,  to  carry  arms  is  revoked  in 
last  Friday  night's  Gazette. 

The  Gazette  of  last  Friday  night  revokes  a  license 
p.inted  to  Mr,  Achesou  M'Mahon,  of  D'Olier-street, 
to  carry  arms. 

The  fall  of  rain  in  Calcutta  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  the  31st  July  was  nearly  26in.  against  an  ave- 
rage for  19  years  of  365 

During  the  month  of  August  412  foreign  sheep 
were  found,  on  landing  at  EngUsh  portsl  to  be  infected 
xvith  scab  and  were  slaughtered  at  the  place  of  lauding, 
^'early  all  of  them  came  from  Antwerp  to  London. 

Mr.  Horsman,  M.P.,  has  announced  his  intention  of 
delivering  a  series  of  addresses  to  his  constituents  at 
Liskeard  on  political  topics  in  the  first  week  of  De- 
cember. 

The  Journal  de  Bruxelles  asserts  that  in  1848,  when 
th^re  were  40,000  lay  teachers  in  France,  M.  Thiers 
Eaid  of  them  in  the  National  Assembly  :— They  are 
40,000  priests  of  atheism  and  socialism. 

A  correspondent  at  the  Hague  writes :— The  bur- 
'<^mast«r  has  officially  announced  the  occurrence  of  a 
iatal  case  of  Asiatic  cholera  here.  This  is  the  first  case 
.•epored. 

Thelargest  coil  which  has  yet  been  prepared  for  the 
y^ns-truction  of  a  heavy  gun,  and  which  is  intended  for 
ihe  principal  portion  of  a  38-ton  g\m,  was  turned  out 
>t  tte.Boyal  GuU  Factory,  Woolwich,  on  Friday.  ,  i 


A  peculiarly  malignant  type  of  cholera,  accompanied 
by  vomiting  of  blood,  was  raging  at  Bangkok  when  the 
last  mail  left.  The  deaths  among  natives  averaged 
two  hundred  daily. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  says  the  medical  officer 
of  AVolverhampton  has  traced  the  typhoid  epidemic 
clearly  to  milk  contamination.  There  is  no  further 
cause  for  alarm. 

Her  Majesty's  ship  Shah,  a  vessel  buUt  of  iron, 
cased  with  wood,  intended  as  a  swift  ocean  cruiser, 
has  been  launched  successfully  from  Portsmouth  dock- 
yard. 

AU  that  remains  of  the  iU-fated  City  of  Washington 
has  been  sold  as  it  stands,  or  rather  as  it  lies  stranded 
on  the  bar  off  Port  Lebear,  Nova  Scotia,  by  pubho  sale 
for  4,200  dollars. 

The  Count  of  Flanders  has  accepted  the  presidency 
of  the  Belgian  Jockey  Club,  but  expressed  his  regret 
at  being  prevented  from  being  present  at  the  Spa 
Races  on  the  29th  inst. 

The  coal  used  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  during 
the  last  sis  months  cost  £31,153  more  than  for  the 
same  period  of  1872,  the  consumption  being  about 
5,003  tons  a  week. 

The  death  is  announced  at  Stuttgart  of  Dr.  von 
IMaier,  who  had  been  Grand  Rabbi  of  the  Jews  in 
Wurtemberg  for  forty  years. 

The  journals  in  the  South  of  France  mention  the 
sudden  death,  at  Marseilles,  of  M.  Saiut-HHaire,  editor 
of  the  Journal  da  Marseille,  and  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  Figaro.    He  was  only  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

The  Hour  understands  that  a  schism  has  taken 
pjace  in  the  ranks  of  the  Intornaiionalists,  and  that  it 
IS  not  unhkely  that  the  British  Federal  Council  will 
protest  against  the  decisions  of  the  Geneva  Congress. 

The  steamer  Aubrey,  which  sailed  from  Liverpool 
last  week  for  the  West  Coast  of  Afiica,  took  out  Sir 
Gamer  Wolseloy  and  some  other  officers  who  are  to 
take  part  in  the  Ashautee  war. 

The  Pope  has  addressed  a  brief  to  the  members  of 
the  English  Pilgrimage  Committee,  expressing  admira- 
tion of  their  conduct,  and  urging  that  prayer.s  should 
beofiered  for  the  triumph  of  the  Church  in  Rome  and 
elsewhere. 

The  Grand  Vizier  of  Persia  has  tendered  his  resig- 
nation, which  has  been  accepted.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  post  of  Grand  Vizier  will  be  abolished,  and  that 
the  Shah,  will  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  State  direct 
through  the  Miuistei-s. 

The  fruit  crop  in  France  is  reported  as  very  deficient 
this  year,  especially  in  the  south-western  departments, 
peaches,  pears,  and  apples  being  unusually  scarce.  Of 
walnuts,  almonds,  and  chestnuts,  however,  the  crop  is 
abundant  and  good. — The  Garden, 

A  pubUchouse  quarrel  took  place  at  Berris  the  other 
day  in  which  Thomas  Kelly,  of  Balbranish,  wiis  stab- 
bed in  the  heart,  and  died  instantly.  John  Handrick 
received  two  wounds,  and  lies  in  a  precarious  state. 
Tv/o  men  are  in  custody  for  the  riot. 

Captain  William  Minhear,  late  of  the  83rd  Regiment, 
has  besn  elected  Governor  of  the  Cork  city  gaol, 
in  succession  to  Mr.  Murphy,  resigned.  The  other  can- 
didates were  Captain  Taylor,  Ratkeale,  and  Mr.  Steele, 
master  of  the  Cork  Workhouse. 

Captain  Tryon,  the  private  secretary  to  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  will  be  shortly  placed  in  com- 
mand of  [the  Rupert  ironclad  ram.  His  place  will 
probably  be  filled  by  Captain  Brandreth,  who  occu- 
pied the  same  office  under  the  last  Conservative  First 
Lord. 

Last  week  two  men  and  a  boy  were  killed,  and  a 
number  of  workmen  were  injured,  some  of  them  ."se- 
verely, by  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  at  Messrs.  El- 
liott's ironworks,  at  the  east  coast  of  Jarrow,  near 
South  Shields.  The  destruction  of  property  was  very 
large. 

A  telegi-am  has  been  received  at  the  Hague  from  the 
Governor  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  announcing  that 
the  Dutch  Resident,  his  deputy,  and  the  Controller- 
General  have  been  assassinated  at  Benkoelen,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lais.  Troops  have  consequently  been  sent 
to  that  neighbourhood. 

The  Birmingham  Morning  News  notes  a  fact  which, 
it  thinks,  will  be  of  some  interest  to  the  English  iron 
trade.  The  Great  Southern  Railway  of  New  South  Wales  is 
about  to  be  extended  to  Yass,  and  the  Colonial  Go- 
vernment has  ordered  the  necessary  rails  and  accessories 
in  England.  The  length  of  the  extension  is  fifty-four 
miles. 

The  official  i-eports  on  the  Italian  harvest  this  year 
give  the  i  following  results  : — In  659  communes  the 
wheat  crop  is  excellent,  good  in  2,470,  is  mediocre 
in  2,077,  bad  in  1,014  ;  the  linseed  crop  is  excellent 
■  in  2S4 -communes  good,  in  1,078,  mediocre  iiij.,163, 


and  bad  in  370.      The  general  average  of  the  thre» 
crops  is  good  as  compared  with  those  of  1872. 

The  international  coinage  conference,  which  was 
held  under  the  patronage  of  the  Archduke  Rainer, 
having  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  adoption  as  an 
international  unit  of  the  metrical  doUar  of  11.2 
gramme  fine  gold,  used  in  the  United  States,  the  Im- 
perial mint  is  engaged  with  the  coinage  of  specimen  of 
Ti'grammes. 

From  a  return  just  printed  it  appears  that  the  beet 
and  ale  export  trade  must  be  in  a  flourishing  coudi- 
tiou.  In  the  last  eight  months  the  ■  declared  value  ol 
beer  and  ale  exported  was  £1,694,711,  which  was  a 
large  increase  on  the  previous  year,  when  it  was 
£1,413,430.  The  Austrahans  are  good  customers, 
This  year  £337,895  worth  was  sent  to  Australia. 

Last  Friday,  Mr.  Langrishe  Doyle,  a  gentleman  of  in' 
dependent  means,  who  was  brought  before  the  magis< 
trates  a  few  days  sLace  at  Waterford,  on  the  charge  ol 
horrible  neglect  of  his  wife,  who  is  a  lunatic,  was  re» 
turned  for  trial  to  the  quarter  sessions,  on  the  appKca. 
tiou  of  Sub-inspector  Carey.  Mr.  Doyle  was  re« 
moved  to  the  city  jail  during  the  day. 

A  short  time  ago  Edward  Mazoongo,  valet  to  a  Lon- 
don gentleman  named  Wombwell,  absconded  after 
forging  his  master's  name  to  several  cheques  to  tha 
value  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds.  He  was  anrested 
last  week  at  Lichfield,  but  by  some  means  contrived  to 
escape.  He  has  since  been  re-arrested  in  Liverpool 
and  passed  over  to  the  London  police  authorities. 

Among  the  passengei  s  who  sailed  f?om  Liverpool  on 
Saturday  in  the  Cunard  steamer  Algeria  was  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hall  and  a  number  of  Evangelists.  Tha  latter 
are  going  out  to  join  the  Alliance,  which  is  to  be  held 
at  New  York  next  month.  Mr.  WiUde  Co'Hins,  tho 
well  known  novelist,  also  went  out  in  the  Algeria.  He 
has  been  engaged  by  tha  Literary  Bureau  to  lecture  ia 
the  United  States. 

The  Civilian  says  : — We  are  not  in  thg  ,  confidenca, 
of  Mr.  Calcraft,  but  we  have  some  reason  to  believe 
that  he  feels  exceedingly  aggi'ieved  at  kha  criticism 
passed  upon  his  last  public  pertormancfi.  Ha  main- 
tains,  it  is  said,  that  economy  has  long  been  the  ordei 
of  the  day  with  our  rulers,  and  that  in  supplying  a 
cheaper,  and  consequently  inferior  rope,  with  which  ta 
strangle  our  culprits,  he  was  but  following  the  exampla 
of  certain  high  officials, 

Pat  of  Colonels  of  Cavaley. — A  Royal  warrant 
directs  that  the  pay  of  colonels  of  cavalry  re^ments  of 
the  line  shall  be  in  future  assimilated,  with  that  of 
colonels  oi  infantry  regiments  of  the  line — namely, 
£1,000  a  year  instead  of  £1,350.  This  regulation 
applies  retrospectively  to  officers  appointed  eince  tha 
1st  of  January,  1873. 

More  Canals  in  iNDLi. — No  less  than  £20,325,000 
are  to  be  spent  in  canals  and  irrigation  works  in  the 
peninsula  of  Hindostan.  Some  of  these  works  ara' 
"  sanctioned,"  while  others  are  happily  only  contem- 
plated. An  immense  in-i^atioa  system  is  proposed, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  £5,000,000  will  be  spent  ia 
fertilising  vast  tracts  in  the  Pimjaub. 

Waste  Paper  op  the  Publio  Depaktieents. — Tha 
sales  of  waste  paper;  from  the  various  publio  depart- 
ments reahse  something  like  £16,000  a  year.  About 
£8,000  worth  of  this  waste  is  "confidential"  paper, 
income  tax  returns,  &c.,  all  of  which  is  sold  direct  to 
paper  makers,  who  reduce  it  into  pulp  and  re-manu- 
facture it.  The  greatest  care  is  exercised  to  prevent 
the  identification  of  any  individual  return  by  cutting 
oft"  the  headings  and  by  other  means. 

The  Largest  Cake  op  Gold  tet  Discovered. — Mi 
J.  Brown,  formerly  of  Macclesfield,  brother  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Brown,  baker.  Beech-lane,  is,  according  to 
the  Otago  Daily  Times  of  May  14,  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  a  pure  cake  of  gold  weighing  408  ounces,  tha 
product  of  600  tons,  and  the  result  of  sis  weeks'  work 
at  the  Gabriel  Gully  quartz  reef  at  Otago,  New  Zealand 
This  is  stated  to  be  the  largest  cake  of  gold  yet  re. 
ported.  It  leaves,  after  paying  all  expenses,  a  clear 
profit  of  £1,000.  It  has  been  publicly  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Brown,  at  Dunedin,  at  the  request  of  a  number  oi 
the  residents. 

Englishmen  among  the  Caelists. — An  Englishman 
whose  name  is  unknown,  was  killed  at  Oyarzun  about, 
a  fortnight  ago,  whilst  watching  the  firing.  Many  of 
our  countrymen  are  so  very  adventurous  that  one  can- ' 
not  help  being  anxious  about  them.  A  young  fellow 
who  came  here  six  weeks  ago  for  a  few  days  has  been 
missing  ever  since.  A  large  pile  of  letters  is  waiting  for 
him  at  his  hotel.  If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  any 
who  are  sufi'ering  anxiety  they  should  lose  no  time  in 
applying  to  our  Consul,  who  will  do  all  in,  his  power 
toiiid  ihcra.-^J3avly,N^^^    - 
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THE  CHOLERA  llf  PAKIS. 
VTe  learn  ti'Om  L' Union  Mcdicale  of  thelltli  instant 
that  at  the  meeting  o£  the  Academic  dt  Medicine  of 
Eepteojber  9th  51.  Delpoch  communicated  statistics  of 
the  present  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Paris.  On  September 
5th  there  were  six  deaths,  including  four  from  Asiatic 
;holera,  one  from  cholera  nostras,  or,  as  we  would  call 
it,  "  English  cholera,"  and  one  from  cholerine  ;  on  the 
5th,  ten  deaths,  of  which  nine  were  attributed  to  true 
cholera,  and  one  to  cholera  nostras  ;  and  on  the  7th, 
eight  deaths,  including  five  from  cholera  and  three  from 
cholera  nostras  ;  and  on  the  8th,  ten  deaths,  of  which 
nine  were  from  cholera  and  one  was  from  cholera 
Qostras.  In  all  thii-ty-four  deaths  occurred  in  four 
days.  The  epidemic  has  appeared  in  almost  all  quar- 
ters of  the  city.  In  the  hospitals,  forty-seven  cases  of 
rholera  have  been  observed,  of  which  twenty-five  have 
terminated  fatally.  During  the  fir.ft  eight  days  of 
September  fifty-nine  deaths  in  all  from  cholera  have 
occurred  in  Paris.  The  disease  appears  to  hiive  reached 
Paris  from  Rouen,  which  became  infected  by  Havre, 
into  which  last-named  town  cholera  was  carried  some 
weeks  since  from  Hamburg. 

THE  MASTER  AND  SERVANTS  ACT. 
A  *novel  case,  under  the  Master  and  Servants  Act 
came  recently  before  the  Limerick  magistrates.  A 
UUQ  named  Mullins,  engine  driver  in  the  employment 
Df  the  Waterford  and  Limovivk  Railway  Company  for 
;he  last  nine  years,  appc;n  .'  i  ;i;^ain;5t  Mr.  William  An- 
irews,  Locomotive  SuptriureiKlcnt  of  the  company, 
for  not  giving  him  a  certiiicatc  of  character,  on  his 
,:eing  dismissed  from  the  company's  employment,  for 
refusing  to  act  as  fireman.  The  defendant's  counsel 
stated  sometime  since  a  reduction  took  place  in  the 
Q  umber  of  trains  between  Waterford  and  Limerick, 
lad  accordingly  it  was  found  necessary  to  reduce 
ihs  number  of  drivers.  Jlr.  Andrews  was  perfectly 
satitled  to  take  the  couise  he  had  adopted.  However, 
he  had  expressed  himself  to  the  affect  that  complainant 
could  refer  to  him  for  character  whenever  he  obtained 
a  place.  Counsel  for  Mullins  contended  that  this  was 
a  neiiv  state  of  things  introduced  by  Sir.  Andrew.s,  who 
was  an  Englisbxtian,  and  only  nine  month.-,  in  his  pre- 
sent position.  Jlr.  Andrews  did  not  appear  on  sum- 
mons,_and  the  case  was  'adjourned  for  a  week  to  see 
what  action  he  would  take  in  the  matter. 


THE  FEMALE  STUDENTS  AT  ZURICH. 
Being  at  Zmich,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  Russian  women  students  who  have  been  scandal- 
Uiiig  this  town,  and  doing  the  cause  of  women's  rights 
such  poor  service.  It  is  difficult  to  wife  much  on  this 
subject  in  addressing  English  people  ;  for,  to  use  the 
ivords  of  a  well-known  epitaph,  ''  one-half  would  never 
be  believed — the  other  never  read."  One  must  have 
heard  from  the  Zurichers'  own  lips  the  account  of  the 
doings  of  these  female  "students"  to  conceive  to  what 
lengths  of  disreputable  exti'avagance  lespectably- 
:ducated  giiis  will  go  when  they  try  to  shake  ofi'  the 
;aws  of  propriety  and  modesty  which  ought  to  bind 
their  sex.  The  girls  cn.nnot  contend  that  they  had  not 
&  fair  chance.  They  were  warmly,  almost  enthusiasti- 
cally received  at  first ;  for  Zurich,  being  half  German, 
felt  that  generous  sympathy  for  the  women-students' 
aiovement  which  is  bestov.'ed  everywhere  in  Germany 
on  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  But  there  was  no  tolerat- 
J3g  the  state  of  things  that  began  to  prevail  as  soon  as 
the  girl  students  had  mustered  in  large  numbers.  The 
Russians  were  the  most  conspicuous  in  ill-doing,  be- 
cause they  were  the  most  numerous  ;  but  there  were 
girls  from  several  other  nations,  and  the  behaviour  of  all 
was  abominable.  They  converted  Zurich  into  a  place 
from  which  all  decent  people  would  have  speedily 
6ed  had  not  the  evil  been  suppressed  while  it  was  ye- 
time.  A  professor,  v.  ho  had  been  a  very  ardent  advo- 
;ate  for  the  admission  of  women  to  degrees,  told  me 
co-day  that  ho  m  ould  perform  public  penance  if  he 
;ould  undo  any  of  the  mischief  he  had  been  instru- 
mental jp  working.  He  first  thought  the  gui  students 
would  exercise  a  refining  influence  upon  the  men  ;  but 
he  admits  his  error  now,  and  is  convinced  that,  al- 
though exceptionally  strong-minded  and  pure-hearted 
women  may  pass  through  a  university  without  being 
jontaminated  or  contaminating  others,  a  large  agglo- 
meration of  women  students  only  results  in  vice  and 
brouble.  He  is  even  opposed  now  to  medical  universi- 
Lea  for  women  alone.  He  recants  entirely,  having 
teen  that  the.  study  of  modicino  by  gu-ls  is  fitted  only 
\a  breed  a  hybrid  class  of  being  without .  the  virtues  of 
liiher  man  or  woman,  but  with  all  .ths  faults  of  toth 


ijexes.  Most  sensible  people  will  not  require  to  Tiiit 
Zurich  to  learn  that  much,  bsit  persons -v/ho,  from 
v/eakues.-.,  ignorance,  or  good  nature,  would  be  glad  to 
.see  female  medical  studentships  established  on  a  large 
scale  in  other  countries  would  do  well  to  come  here 
and  learn  before  they  commit  thcmselve.s  further  how 
then-  pet  system  has  worked  during  an  impartial  trial 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  people  who  aspire  to  see  their 
sisters  or  daughters  become  women  doctors  desire  them 
to  retain  the  privilege  of  being  also  wives  and  mothers  ; 
but  the  two  things  are — save  in  the  rare  instancs  already 
alluded  to^incompatible,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  Zurich 
will  explain  why  and  wherein. — Pall-Mo.ll  Gasettiis  Cor- 
respqndmit. 


BRIGHAM  YOUNG. 
The  divorce  case  of  Mrs.  Brigham  Young  No.  17  has 
led  to  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  in  America,  Briglyim 
Young's  demurrer  having  been  sustained  by  Judge 
Emerson  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  against  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court.  This  judgment,  it  appears  further,  is 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  opinion  of  the  United  States 
Judges,  M'Kean  and  HPvWley,  and  virtually  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  territory  ;  but,  as  thd  case  will 
come  up  again  next  month  and  in  the  United  States' 
District  Court  before  Judge  M'Kean,  it  is  expected 
that  the  decision  of  Judge  Emer.son  will  be  set  aside. 
This  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  the  territorial  op 
Mormon  and  the  L^'uited  States  or  Gentile  courts  will 
eventually  be  carried  in  another  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Com-t  of  the  United  States.  In  the  meantim.e  Con- 
gress will  meet,  and  it  is  thought  probable  that  the 
President  will  renew  his  recommendation  of  last  ses- 
sion for  such  a  reconstruction  of  the  organic  law  of 
Utah  as  will  make  the  laws  and  authorities  of  the 
United  States  supreme  over  the  territory.  Had  the 
President's  urgent  representations  cf  the  neces.^ity  for 
mmediate  action  on  this  subject  been  properly  re- 
pected  at  the  last  session,  all  these  squabbles  between 
he  territorial  and  the  national  courts  v»-duld,  sayg 
he  New  Yorh  Herald,  have  been  ended  then  and  there, 
f,  however,  a  bill  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  terri- 
orial  Government  of  Utah,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations,  is  passed  before  the  close  of 
the  coming  winter,  all  the  various  causes  and  instru- 
mentalities operating  for  the  extinction  of  Jlormon 
polygamy  will  be  greatly  strengthened. — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION. 
The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  says  :■ — "The  report 
of  our  Board  of  Education  shows  that  the  average 
attendance  at  all  our  public  schools  in  the  year  1872 
was  72,025,  and  that  of  these  there  were  in  the  pri- 
mary schools,  3.5,3-54  ;  in  the  secondary  schools,  18,151; 
in  the  consolidated  schools  (embracing  primary,  second- 
ary, and  grammar-school  cla.sses),  5,314  ;  in  the  gram- 
mar schools,  12,126  ;  and  in  the  two  high  schools  no 
more  than  1,100,  or  only  about  one  in  sixty-five 
of  the  whole  number,  Casting  out  of  the  accoimt 
the  5,314  pupils  in  the  consolidated  schools,  con- 
ceraing  whom  we  liave  nothing  to  show  the 
several  proportions  of  primary,  secondary,  and 
grammar  pupils,  and  also  casting  out  the  1,100  pupils 
of  the  high  schools,  we  have  as  remainder  65,611  as  the 
aggregate  number  of  the  pupils  v,-ho  attend  the  graded 
schools.  Of  these  only  12,126  get  as  far  as  a  gram- 
mar school  ;  the  other  53,485  end  their  public  school 
education,  and  in  aU  probability  the  whole  of  their 
education,  by  the  time  they  leave  the  secondary  school. 
A  Uttle  over  18  per  cent,  of  our  public  school  pupils 
get  the  advantage  of  a  part  of  a  gi-ammar-school 
education  ;  and  more  than  81  per  cent,  do 
not.  Now  yet  us  descend  one  step  further,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  grade.  Of  the  63,485 
pupils  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
35,334  are  in  tlie  primaries,  and  only  18,151  are  in  the 
secondaries.  This  is  the  most  lamentable  of  the  ex- 
hibits of  these  statistics,  for  it  shows  that  EMre  than 
53  per  cent. — considerably  more  th?-n  t"  hiw  rf  our 
public  school  pupUs  end  their  school  educatwn  in  the 
primary  schools.  What  this  means  will  be  understood 
by  those  who  know  what  a  primary  school  is  ;  but  for 
those  who  do  not,  it  may  be  stated,  that  at  the  end  of 
a  primary  school  course  the  pupil  may  be  able  to  spsU 
and  read  short,  plain  words,  do  a  fsw  simple  '  Bums/  in 
figures,  write  a  little  (mainly  on  slates},  and  repeat  a 
few  easy  les .^ons  from  a  child's  geography.  With  these 
crude  rudiments  of  school  learning,  more  than  one- 
half  of  our  public  school  pupils  go  out  to  the  work  of 
life.  This  is  a  deplorable  fact,  which  the  ccmmum'tj 
ehouid  look  6gtuM^-io'"tlie-face.". 


SURVEY  OF  UNITED  STATES  TEEPJT0RIE3 
It  is  stat«d  in  oicial  despatches  concerning  Hay* 
den's  geological  survey  of  the  territories  that  the  Eur« 
veying  party  started  <rom  Ogden,  Utah,  rarveyed 
route  to  Port  Hall,  and  there  meide  the  necessary  pre< 
parations  for  a  pack-train  up  the  unknown  region  ol 
the  Upper  Snake  Valley.  The  range  of  the  Threa 
Tetons  wa.'i  carefully  mapped.  Immense  masses  of  ' 
snow  and  lakes  of  ice  were  found  on  its  side?,  and 
abundant  signs  of  modem  glacial  action.  At  certain  ; 
seasons  of  the  year — usually  in  August  and  Sep-  i 
tember — the  air  is  filled  to  a  great  height  with 
gras.shoppeis  flying  in  every  directiom  They  soms- 
times  rise  to  the  height  of  several  thou- 
sand feet,  and,  as  they  pass  over  the  Teton 
range  they  become  chilled  and  drop  on  the  snov^  and 
ice  in  vast  numbers,  and  gradually  melt  the  snow,  so 
that  myriads  of  little  holes  which  they  form  give  to 
the  surface  a  peculiar  roughness.  It  was  due  to  this 
fact  that  Messrs.  Stevenson  and  Langford  were  able  to 
cling  to  the  almost  vertical  icy  sides  of  the  peak  and 
complete  the  ascent.  They  found  the  elevation  to  ba 
13,850ft.  above  the  sea,  thus  entitling  it  to  rank  among 
the  monarch  peaks  of  the  continent  ;  yet  on  the  sum- 
mit of  this  peak  there  were  indications  that  human 
beings  had  made  the  ascent  at  some  period  in  the 
past.  On  the  top  of  the  Grand  Teton  and  for 
800ft.  l»eIow  are  great  quantities  of  granite  blocks  or 
slabs  of  diS'erent  sizes.  These  blocks  had  been  placed 
in  and  formed  a  breastwork  about  3ft.  high,  inclosing 
a  circular  space  6ft.  or  7ft.  in  diameter,  and  while  on 
the  .surrounding  rocks  there  was  not  a  particle  of  dust  or 
send,  yet  the  bottom  of  this  inclosiu  e  was  covered  with 
a  bed  of  minute  particles  of  granite,  not  larger  than 
ordiuaijy  grains  of  sand,  which  must  have  been  worn 
off  by  the  elements  from  the  vertical  blocks,  until  it 
is  nearly  a  foot  in  depth.  There  was  every  appearance 
that  these  gi-anite  slabs  had  been  placed  by  the  Indiana 
as  a  protection  from  the  winds  many  centuries  since. 
Professor  Hayden  writes  fiom  the  mountains, 
amid  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Arkansas,  which 
takes  its  rise  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  great 
Rocky  Mountain  range — "  We  have  explored 
the  great  National  Range,  which  contains  a  larg^ 
number  of  peaks  over  14,0C0ft.  above  the  sea.  V,"hit« 
ney's,  Har«  ood,  and  Yale  Peaks  are  in  this  range.  In 
what  are  called  Elk  Mountains,  far  to  the  west,  we, 
named  three  peaks  over  14,000ft.  high,  'White  House, 
Capital,  and  Treasury  Peaks — -the  latter  on  account  of 
its  being  full  of  silver  mines.  We  are  now  going  ta 
the  north  end  of  the  National  Range  to  ascend  tha 
mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross.  We  thei-e  form  a  pri- 
mary station  in  the  Blue  Range.  The  entire  district 
will  be  covered  with  a  network  of  primary  triangles, 
and  then  detailed  v.-ork  wUi  be  done  with  secondary 
triangles.  So  carefully  have  ail  the  elevations  been 
done  that  our  work  will  admit  of  a  map  in  contour 
hnes,  representing  20(>ft.  Some  portions  have  been  fai 
moi-e  minutely  surveyed." 


The  Siamkge  Twiys  Iupa^-eixed  as  Jceyhex. — IJ 
we  are  to  beHeve  the  Richmond  Inquirer,  together  with 
farmers,  doctors,  and  lawyers  impanelled  to  try  simdry 
criminal  cases,  were  coupled  the  gentlemen  who  ara 
known  as  the  Siamese  t-n-ins.  As  tt  present  informed, 
everything  went  off  smoothly,  the  twins  not  differing. 
But  it  is  appalling  to  think  of  the  difficulti^  which, 
might  have  arisen.  Had  No.  1  twin,  for  instance, 
decided  in  favour  of  the  criminal,  and  No.  2  against 
him,  there  would  hav?  been  no  possibility  of  "  starving 
out"  the  recalcitrant  one  without  earving  his  brother 
after  the  same  fashion.  An  attempt  to  decide  upon  a 
knotty  point  of  law  might  have  ended  in  making  baf? 
friends  of  the  twins  for  life. 

Typhoid  Fevtr  in  Rhtmxiy  Vallf.t. — This  terrible' 
scourge  seems  spreading  very  widely  in  the  district  of 
the  Rhymney  Valley.  At  Tir  Phil,  which  has  hitherto 
been  considered  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  the  Bed- 
weltty  union,  the  cases  have  been  and  still  continua 
numerous.  At  New  Tredegar,  Cwmsynoch,  and  tha 
Darran,  there  are  many  cases,  and  several  have  termi- 
nated fatally.  Two  medical  gentlemen  are  prostrated 
with  it,  having  caught  the  infection  in  the  dischargs 
cf  their  duties.  The  sanitary  condition  of  every  ham- 
let in  the  valley  is  far  from  satisfactory,  although  tha 
downfall  of  rain  has  been  so  continuously  heavy  th^t 
all  surface  filth  mu=t  necessarily  be  washed  away  ;  'but 
the  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  wells  and 
.springs  become  polluted  by  tha  overflow  is  uns.<tis- 
lactorUy  answered  by  a  reference  to  tha  spread  of 
typhoid  £erer-«ii<i  diseasea.of  a  kindred  type.-—?I«ien» 


TEE   THAMES  TRAGEDY-IDENTIFICATIOIC 
OF  THE  VICTIM. 

London,  Friday  Niglit. 
From  mformation  received  last  night, tLe  late  liorrible 
discovery  in  the  Thames  is  likely  to  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  most  fiendish  atrocities  on  record.    The  mutilated 
Jemains  were  identified  to-night  by  a  highly  respect- 
lible  lady,  with  whom,  for  the  last  fifteen  mouths,  the 
unfortunate  deceased  had  been  hving.    She  is  stated 
to  have  been  only  3S  years  of  age,  the  widow  of  the 
late  Mr.  Cailey,  and  to  have  come  from  Uplynne,  near 
I^yme  Regis,  in  Dorsetshire.    Her  father  is  said  to  be 
*  wealthy  land-owner  of  the  district.     Her  husband  at 
bis  death  was  entitled  to  considerable  property,  to 
.•which  ehe,  )}j  law,  had  a  right  to  succeed.  _  It  is 
stated,  however,  that  there  was  a  determination  to 
prevent  her,  if  possible,  coming  into  possession  of  the 
property  to  which,  as  his  widow,  she  was  legally  en- 
titled.   She  had  comfortable  means  to  hve  tipon  while 
^egal  matters  were  being  setl|bd,  and  in  order  to  have 
.proper  legal  assistance  she  came  to  London,  and  took 
;up  her  abode  with  a  highly  respectable  family  resid- 
ing at  Battersea,  in  whose  house  she  occupied  apart- 
pients.    During  her  residence  there  she  had  foi-med 
the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  supposed  to  be  a 
foreigner,  in  whom  she  appeared  to  have  great  con- 
fidence, as  she    seemed  to  inter^t  him   in  see- 
ing that    she    obtained  her  legal  rights.     It  is 
>lso   stated    that   he   was    aware    of    the  fact 
that  matters  were  legally  decided  in  her  favour,  and 
that  she  was  about  to  come  into  possession  of  one 
instalment  of  her  property.    In  order  that  she  might 
tain  if  possible  some  sympathy  from  her  husband's 
felatives,  she  had  recourse  to  a  rusein  order  to  make 
ihem  believe  that  she  was  left  by  her  husband  in 
Vorae  chcumatances  than  she  really  was.    To  do  this 
Ehe  placed  in  pledge  the  best  part  of  her  splendid 
Jbousehold  farnitare,   her  husband's  valuable  gold 
watch,  and  the  whole  of  her  jewelleiy,  and  used  to 
>how  the  tickets  as  proofs  of  the  pecuniary  extremities 
to  which  she  had  beenjdriven.  In  addition  to  the  gentle- 
pan  supposed  to  be  a  foreigner  already  alluded  to,  she 
pad  also  mentioned  her  afikirs  to  a  butcher  somewhere 
p3.  the  vicinity  of  the  water  side,  to  whom  she  had 
Ipoken  in  reference  to  reqtiiriog  some  one  with  a  horse 
ke  remove  her  goods  from  the  depository  where  they 
;  were  in  pledge.  Within  thelast three  weeks  she  had  been 
several  times  to  her  solicitors,  in  Caunon-stjeet,  iu  the 
hope  of  receiving  the  first  portion  of  her  money,  and 
^t  is  known  that  she  had  told  the  butcher  that  she 
Bhould  redeem  the  property  and  require  the  goo  Is  re- 
moved as  soon  as  she  had  got  the  cash.    She  was  to 
have  received  i.'850  three  weeks  ago,  but  for  some 
reason  the  appointment  for  the  payment  of  the  money 
was  deferred  till  last  Tuesday  week,  the  Sth  instant. 
Here  is  one  significant  fact  jn  connection  with  what 
befel  her  on  the  first  day  appointed  for  her  to  receive 
her  money  ;  on  going  home  that  night  she  hired  a  cab 
to  take  her  out  ;  when  they  got  to  Battersea  Park  the 
cabman  refused to'goanyfuiiher  as  it  was  dark,  and  told 
her  to  get  oat ;  on  that  night  she  came  home  all  over 
mud,  and  with  terrible  bruises  on  her  head ;  she 
Btated  when  she  got  home  that  while  walking  by  the 
water  side  she  was  knocked  down  by  a   blow  on 
the  head,   and,    ou   coming   to    herself,  found 
her  pocket  turned  inside  out.    On  the  second  occasion 
she  went  to  receive  her  money,  I  her  landlady,  ou  her 
going  (jut,  urged  her  not  to  attempt  to  come  home 
alone,  and  offered  to  accompany  hei  .    This,  however, 
deceased  refused,  alleging  that  she  had  one  or  two 
Jriends  who  had  been  very  kind  to  her,  and  whowould  see 
her  all  right.    Ou  going  out  of  the  house  her  last  words 
were,  "Well,  good  morning,  my  dear  ;  you  have  been 
very  kind  to  me  during  my  trouble,  and  I'll  never  leave 
thee.    I  shall  fetch  all  my  things  out  of  pledge  ;  and 
yo\i  ought  now  to  consent  to  take  a  nice  house  and  let 
us  live  well,  for  I  shall  never  leave  thee  as  long  as  I 
live."    With  that  she  kissed  her  landlady,  and  again 
wished  her  good  morning,  saying  atthe  door,  "You  will 
not  know  me  when  I  c-ome  back,  for  I  shall  be  dressed 
RS  I  used  to  be."    These  were  her  last  words  to  her 
landlady.    She  never  returned  on  the  Tuesday  night ; 
-  and  as  day  by  day  went  by  the  family  with  whpm  she 
,  resided  felt  the  greatest  uneasiness  at  her  stsence. 
They  did  not  read  the  newspapers  much,  but  heard 
Something  of  a  woman  Being  found  cut  up  iu  the 
Thames.    They  read  it.    They  heard  that  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  barge  woman,  and  the  thought  that 
it  could  possibly  be  the  lady  in  their  house  caver 
intered  their  minds.  They  thought  of  Iver  having  once 
,  >«6n  waylaid,  and  gradually  tbey  began  to  wonder 


whether  .she  had  been  waylaid  again.  .  Still  the 
thought  of  it  being  her  who  was  cut  up  into  bits  and 
thrown  into  the  river  was  so  unlikely,  and  too  terrible 
to  be  realised.  The  fact  of  one  a.=;sanlt  and  one  high- 
way robbery  having  been  committed,  however,  came  to 
the  ears  of  thepolice,  and  theythinking  that  they  wovild 
leave  nothing  uuiuquii-ed  into,  called  upon  the  lady  of 
the  house.  She  described  the  deceased-  so  minutely 
that  last  night  she  was  taken  to  Clapham  Workhouse 
to  see  the  remains.  The  ghastly  scaljj  and  skin  of  her 
face  and  mutilated  Hmbs  were  shown  her,  and  she  re- 
cognised them  iu  a  moment.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  as  soon 
as  she  recovered  from  the  fir.st  shock,  "  there  is  the 
poor  head,  and  the  hair  I  have  so  often  dressed,  the 
cheeks  I  have  so  often  kissed.  There  are  scars  on  the 
breast  I  have  so  often  seen  full  of  trouble,  and  I  have 
not  the"  slightest  doubt — I  am  sure — it  is  her."  The 
brother  of  the  unfortunate  deceased  was  telegraphed 
for  last  night ;  and  now  comes  the  terrible  expres- 
sion, exciting  so  much  interest  in  the  neighbourhood. 
"  By  whom  was  this  atrocious  murder  committed  ?" 
Questions  in  the  neighbourhood  last  night  followed 
upon  each  other  with  rapidity  of  thought,  and  it  was 
asked  "  Has  her  friendship  in  the  one  to  whom  per- 
haps she  might  have  been  affianced  been  misplaced  ; 
or  has  she  been  decoyed  into  any  slaughter-house  by 
the  river  side  and  butchered  without  mercy  ;  or,  if 
possible,  what  is  more  temble  still,  is  it  possible  that 
some  of  those  next  of  kin  to  her  now  dead,  who  swore 
to  protect  her  while  aUve,  envying  the  widow  her  hus- 
band's iulieritairce,  have  for  gold  committed  the  atro- 
cious crime?  If  none  of  these,  then,  is  it  possible  that 
her  own  unguarded  tongue  has  spoken  of  the  wealth 
to  be  received  in  the  hearing  of  those  covetous  in  prin- 
ciple and  \mscru})ulous  at  heart,  ever  watcliful  for 
their  prey  and  diabolical  in  their  designs,  who  have 
slain  her  without  compunction  imd  cast  her  remains  to 
the  sea — remains  which,  now  that  the  sea  casts  up  its 
dead,  cry  aloud  for  justice  and  retribution  ?  It  is  be- 
lieved ou  the  strongest  grounds  that  the  imfortuuate 
lady  was  taken  into  a  slaughter-house  by  the  river  side, 
and  there  brutally  murdered.  She  is  supposed  to  have 
been  there  cut  up  by  one  or  perhaps  two  butchers  in 
the  presence' of ,  the  .foreigner.  Her  mutilated  body 
was  then  (still  can-ying  on  the  supposition)  taken  in  a 
boat  and  dropped  piece  by  piece  into  the  river.  If 
tliis  theory  be  correct,  "a  crime  has  Ix-en  committed 
which  throws  into  the  shade  every  other  fiendish  atro- 
city of  our  time. 

Up  to  an  early  hour  on  Sunday  the  latest  that  had 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  police  having  charge  of 
the  inojihy  cojmected  with  the  discovei  y  of  the  human 
remauis  in  various  parts  of  the  Thames,  may  be  sum- 
med up  iu  a  few  words.  The  two  other  portions  of  the 
body  of  the  supposed  murdered  woman  have  been  dis- 
covered off  Lamheth  and  Battersea,  and  that  the  iden- 
tification of  the  remains  continue  still  to  be  a  matter 
of  doubt.  The  further  portions  cf  the  body 
discovered  consist  of  portions  of  a  human  leg 
from  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  picked  up 
off' Lambeth,  and  portion  of  a  left  leg,  about  six  inches 
long,  from'  the  knee  downwards,  found  near  to 
Battersea.  AVhether  these  two  pieces  of  a  human 
body  belong  tothe  same  leg  or  to  two  remams  to  be  as- 
certained. These  latest  found  remains  of  the  sup- 
posed murdered  woman  were  found  late  yesterday 
evening.  The  identification  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
possible  difiiculty,  so  muci  so,  that  the  positiveness 
of  the  persons  who  have  come  forward  and  so  readily 
identified  the  remains  as  those  of  the  widow 
Cailey,  is  looked  upon  as  not  altogether  J  reliable. 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  doubt  about  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  Mrs.  Cailey  ;  but  i  the 
highly-coloured  statements  respecting  her  having  been 
the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  her  of  the  money 
turns  out  to  be,  according  to  latest  information  from 
the  authorities  at  Scotland-yard,  without  the  slightest 
foundation.  Nothing  is  known  at  Scotland-yard 
respecting  these  extraordinary  revelations  beyond  what 
appeared  in  some  of  yesterday's  papers,  and  they  Lave 
taken  the  police  authorities  as  much  by  surprise  as  they 
have  the  general  public.  Of  Mrs.  Carley  nothing  really 
certain  is  known.''  She  has  been  staying  at  a  huuse  in 
Battersea  for  a  length  o£  time,  and  paid  for  her 
board  and  lodging  there  some  fifteen  shillings  a  week, 
she  owed  about  £3  when  she  disappeared,  and  the  be- 
lief of  the  landlady  of  the  house  at  first  was  that  the 
woman  had  gone  away  so  as  to  avoid  paying  what  was 
due.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  her  lodgings 
early  in  the  evening  and  fsequently  not  returning 
home  until  eai'ly  the  nest  morning,  pn  one  occasion 
she  informed  a  constable  that  she  had  been  attacked 
by  four  of  the  men  employed  at  th» ,  Battersea  Gaa 
Works  and  cruelly  tre&tedj  but  she  said  lK)tl:ugsLabQ.ufc_ 


havmgtieenTobbsd.";  The  police  considered  the  charge, 
so  questionable  that  they  practically^/took  no  notice  to 
it.  Their  belief  was  that  wiiile  in  a  state  of  -intoxi- 
cation she  had  received  some  slight  injuries,  and 
had  invented  an  elaborate  story  to  accounbfortham.' 
Her  landlady  and  her  fellow-lodger  have  identified  tha 
human  remains  found  in  the  Thames,, aa  those  of  Idrs,- 
Cailey,  and  the  police  to  , whom  Mrs.  Xailey's  .com< 
plamt  of  assault  was  made,  and  who  had  had  an  oppor«' 
tunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  her  appearance 
are  iuchued  to  agree  with  them,  i  • 

The  inquest  upon  the  mutilated  remains  concluded 
on  Monday.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  vtilfui 
murder  against  some  person  or  persons  unknown^  The 
brother  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Bailey  viewed  the  remains^ 
and  expressed  their  deep  conviction  that  the  levaswfi', 
were  thoge  of  Mrs.  BaUey.j    ^  < 

.   «     A.  r 

_  -    THREE  MEN  DEOWNED,\ 

On  Saturday  evening  George  Muir,  while -walb'ng- 
along  the  highway. near  Bowling,  .observed  a  boat  in 
the  Clyde,containing  three  men,^caught  in  a  Equall,cap- 
size,  and  go  down.  Raising  an  alarm,  ;he  procured  a 
boat,  and,  with  others,  rowed  to  ;the  spot, within  a  few 
minutes,  but  found  neither  the  boat  nor  the  unfortu- 
nate passengers.  They  were  spoken  to  shortly  before 
the  accident.      ^  -  j..^ 

'  CAUTION  TO  COAL  .FACTORS. 
"  A  trick  of  trade  was  brought  to  hghfrthe  other  day 
at  the  Guildhall  Police  _Office,  [Londou.vHenry  Piejus, 
who  trades  as  Henry  Lee  and  Co.,  was  charged  with"seUing 
coals  of  a  quality  other  than  that  which  they  were  re- 
presented to  be."  The  charg-e  was  clearly  substantiated, 
by  the  evidence.  A  widow,  named  Denton,  said  that 
about  a  fortnight  ago  she  saw  the  following  advert.ise« 
mentiu  the  newspapers  : — "  Coals,  26s. — Lee  and  Co.'» 
celebrated  Wallsend  double  screened,  unsurpassed  in 
size  and  quality,  delivered  28s.  per  ton.  Discount  oa 
two  tons,  Cd. ;  on  three  tons,  Is.  per  ton.  Adelaide 
Silkstone,  2Cs.  per  ton  net  cash.  .  Address  H.-Lee  -aniJ 
Co.,  Northern  Wharf,  Yord-road,  ICing's-cross,  JnT."  lui 
consequence  of  that  advei-tisemeut  ,she  purchased  of  tiiflj 
defendant  four  tons  of  Wallsend  coals,  and  received  ,thfl 
ticket  produced  from  the  man  who  dehvered  them. ;  Ol* 
that  ticket  was  "H.  Lee  and  Co.,  four  tons  Wallsend,i 
27s. ;  £5  8s."  She  produced  specimens  of  th&  coal  both' 
before  and  after  it  had  been  burnt.  The  former  w^s 
only  slate  and  the  latter  flakes -'.of  white  ash. 
The  general  i  vm  of  the  coal  was  like  that,  and  eh? 
wa.s  obliged  to  look  out  for  '  some  of  the 
best  coal  to  keep  the  fire  from  going  out. 
For  the  defence  it  was  argued  that  many  tradegmep 
advertised  on  this  principle,  which  was  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  roguery  is  general.  •  In  one  paper; 
there  were  twenty  advertisements  of  a  similar  character, 
so  that  if  housekeepers  were  credulous  the  plan  mugb 
be  deceiving  hundreds  of  people^  -  During  the  hearing- 
of  the  case  a  Mr.  Friend  was  examined  as  tothe  quality* 
of  the  coal  produced  by  the  complainant.  He  said  he 
had  been  born  in  Durham  among  the  largest  coalfields 
in  the  world,  and  had  been  used  to  coal  all  his  life. 
The  sample  produced  was  not  Wallsend  coal.  There 
was  not  a  bit  of  Wallsend  in  existence.  Ten  years  ago 
that  seam  was  nearly  exhausted  and  must  have  been 
quite  exhausted  long  since.  The  defendant  declared 
that  the  sample  was  not  a  fan-  specimen  of  the  bulk, 
and  on  Mr.  Martin's  suggestion  Mr.  Friend  and  the  de- 
fendant went  with  others  to  Mrs.  Denton's  premises  to 
examine  the  bulk.  Alderman  Finnis  approved  the 
suggestion,  because  the  defendant  admitted 
that  he  was  trading  '  under  a  false  name  and  seU- 
iug  rubbish  as  Wallsend  coals.t  It  was  of  no  ^^se  punish' 
iug  for  small  offences  if  frauds  like  that  were  to 
be  tolerated.  On  the  return  of  the  parties,  Mr.  Frirfnd 
said  he  had  examined  the  bulk,  and  had  brought 
samples  of  the  best  and  the  worst.  There  was  about 
two-thirds  of  the  worst  and  one-third  of  the  best;  but 
the  best  was  so  bad  tliat  it  would  only  burn  to  a  whita 
ash  and  give  out  very  little  heat.  After  this  it  became 
impossible  to  maintain  the  defence  any  loiiger,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Piejus  v/as  fined  £1  for  every  ton  sold  to  Mrs. 
Denton,  or  in  default  to  go  to  jail  for  a  month.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Alderman  Fuinis  remarked  that  the 
sooner  the  respectable  coal-dealers  combined  to  root 
out  such  disreputable  practices  the  better.  We  might 
suggest  that  the  fines  might  be  spent  in  advenising  ths 
facts  of  the  case,  and  thus  warning  the  public  ant? 
threatening  the  evil  doer. 


On  Saturday,  Thomas  Atkins -w^as  committed  for 
.  ttiaUor  .the_  murdei'  of  _Constal?IejiM3S^*.,SB.adsJ'3^ 
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TO  COraiE3?0NDSNTS. 

.  Letters 'are  not  anftcercd  until  at  lecist  ten  days  after 
i?iey  are  received,  and  somefiinei,  owing  ioihi  number,  they 
are  unaioidaHy  held  ever.  '  ^  •  , 

Ccntrib-Mt/rs  are  requatec^  to  state  dUtlmtly  j>Iiat,  if  any. 
remv iierutfo^i  theifexpcet  for  their  contriiutions  ;  atteniivn 
to-thin  is po-rlicularly  requested.  "  ' 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  stamps  are  e7ichsed  for 
their  return.  In  'no  cuie  do  we  hold  ourselves  responsihlc 
for  MSS.  ssnt  for  reruaal,  and  contributors  should  ^ztp 
copies  of  them  ;  but  if  our  rule  is  convplied  %nik  we  ia'fx 
every  cwre  to  return  them  safely  if  found  ■unsuitaile. 

A.  E.  J.— Your  lino3  display,  in  our  opinion,  gitat  puT/er  and 
proiQise,  especially  the  second  poem,  one  v^erae  of  which,  JjS 
very  beautiful.  As  you  say,  tbefixst  poem  shonld  be  changed ; 
it  is  too  ambitious;  so  shoiild  the  third,  aud  even  the  second 
is  capable  o£  impTOvemeiit;  but  if  you  are  the  novice  your 
letter  conveys,  and  if  the  vc-rsea  are  perfectly  original,  Tve 
have  CO  hesitation  in  saying  that  all  you  vrant  is  study  £.nd 
work  to  enable  you  to  \rrito  very  creditably.  V/e  sbaU  t 
lish  the  second  little  poem  if  you-  vriih. 

AM0!<xn.L4D0  vrants  to  kcovr  "  Vy-ho  ^vrote  the  story  of 
Blue  Beard."  We  cjnaot  teU  who  lirrote  the  story,  but  v>'e 
can  tcU  you  sometbiiig  about  the  original.  Eo  was  one 
GiUeg  de  Retz.  ,  Ha  resided  at  Marchccoul,  in 
Brittany,  and  was  a  Riarslial  ct  France.  He  v/as  charged 
V7ith  murdering  several  \vive3  and  above  a  hundred  cMl" 
drcn,  and  also,  with  sorcery,  and  was  burnt  at  Ka.ntes, 
December,  1430.  ,       .  - 

Ellen.— "vVe  tSiiik  the  bee  you  describe  is  the  "rose-cutter 
b«e,"  ■(vhicih  is  a'  soKtairy  bee  of  intereiting  habits.  It' 
Bsparates  circular,  j/jeccs  from  leaves  wiSi  T.onderful  pre- 
cision, and,  diggiBg  a  holo  3is  or  eight  ineiics  deep  in  the 
ground,  ■  roli is  cp  the  loaf,  and,  depositing  it  in  the  hole, 

'  lodges  and  securea  an  egg  in  it,  with  tlie  food  for  the  larvK! 
T.-hen  hatching. 

P.  C.  M. — As  you  made  the  second  and  fourth  lines  of  you'' 
verso  to  rhyme,  v,-ay  not  also  theSlirst  and  third  ? 

SIC^lDtTV  (Dnblia).— Having  signed  an  order  for  a  certain 
f  tblication  and  an  undertaking  to  pay  for  it  "on  delivery,'' 
you  can  ,  l;e  .compelled  to  keep  your  contract,  even 
taough'you.are  only  sixteen  years  old.  'i'ou  have  only 
ydurself  to  blame ;  but,  if  you  don't  now  want  the  work, 
appeal  to  the  publishers  themselves  to  let  you  o£,  and  per- 
haps, under  the  circumstances,  they  will  do  so. 

VfEEKLt  RtADER.— 'iVe  do  not  kuow,  but  we  think  it  woald 
do. 

Am.\tetTii. — You  can  clean  your  mahogany  furniture  by  rub- 
bing it  across  and  with  the  grain  rrith  a  flti.nnel  soaked  in 
tiirpentine  and  oil',  in  equal  parts,  vrhen  the  grease  is  re- 
moved, rUb  Oay  y.'iih  a  solt  cloth,  and  i.'ien  apply  French 
polish  with  plenty  of  "  ell/ov,'  grease."  You  liad  better  buy 
the  polish;  it  is  cheap.  2.  You  -will  find  a  vast  amount  of 
information  on  labourers'  cottages  in  the  Parliamentary  re- 
port just  issued.  It  is  a  handy  volume,  and  can  bo  had  of 
^Ir.  Thorn,  Government  Printer,  Middle  Abbey-street. 

J.  O.  B.j-Smoking  tobacco  is  injurious  to  growing  youths. 
2.  You  ask  "  What  should  I  say  when  I  am  introduced  to  a 
girl?"  Ask  some  of  the  girls  you  do  know ;  they  will  give 
yon  better  advice  than  wo  can.  3.  The  usual  form  of  in- 
troduction is,  "  Allow  me  to  introduce"  j\Ir.  So-and-so,  and 
then  nam©  each  party  to  the  other.  4.  Just  as  you  like 
yourself. 

I< ArillB  writes — "  IS  you  kindly  answer  the  following  ques. 
tions  you  will  greatly  oblige  a  most  unhappy  one :— 1.  I  am 
very  lonely  and  poor,  and  a  second  cousin  has  proposed  to 
me,  but  people  say  it  would  be  unlucky  to  marry  him,  and  I 
don'tknow  whaA  todo.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion. 
It  you  are  a  Catholic,  mcrriage  with  a  second  cousin  is 
forbidden,  except  with  a  dispensation,  but  this  could  be 
procured.  Supposing  this  difSculty  avoided,  either  by 
your  not  being  a  Catholic  or  receiving  a  dispensation,  it  is 
still  hard  for  us  to  advise  you.  As  a  rule  we  disapprove  of 
the  marriage  of  cousins— even  of  second  cousins- strongly, 
but  circumstances  may  arise  to  justify  it.  You  do  not  say 
ona  word  as  to  whether  you  love  your  cousin  or  not.  We 
vish  we  could  help  you,  but  Vi-e.  cannot  take  it  upon  our- 
E'ilVes  to  advise, yon,  simply  because  we  do  not  know 
sofflcioni)  of  the  circumstances.  2,  The  mere  fact  of  awill 
rot  having  boon  drawn  up  by  a  lawyer  will  not  invalidate 
*fc.  Tlra  nest  of  kin  may  dispute  it,  but  if  it  clearly  in- 
'ilcates  the  testator's  v/ishes,  if  these  were  within  his 
,  power,  if  ha  was  of  sound  mind,  and  if  the  wiU  was  duly 
signed  and  witnessed,  it  wni  stand. 

Whip  (Eanis)  wants  to  knov,-,  "  when  asked  to  fight,  is  it 
namanly  to  decline,  after  giving  provocation  enough  to 
y<5ur  antagonist  for  demanding  a  settlement  by  blows'"  De- 
ddedlyitis,  our  young  friend— make  a  fair  ring  during 
play  hours,  have  it  o-at,  and  then  shake  hands.  2,  You  caa 
get  oS  a  lesson  without  the  use  cf  a  translation— called,  ia 


ar.d  Ita  u:3  is  bad  for  bovi.   It  i^ 


"  lO'-itle  i:i  the  case  of  ths  solitarj-  student— that  is  all.  Taa 
.  gUSiii^<  1  is  a  good  bird,  and  you  can  got  one  from  Mr. 
^  E^ariu:,  bird-doalsr;  of  Eride-streot.     They  moult  in  a 
..  foitaigat  or  thrao  weeks,  during  which  time  they  do  not 
sii'g.    Keep  v/ann,  and  put  a  little  caSron  in  Ilje  v/ater 
during  ino|lting.    Wo  do  not  know  the  origin  of  tiie 
phrase,  "tauve  qui  pent."    It  means  "  save  himself  who 
can." 

A  ScHooLB'bv.— You  are  siHsply  diffident  and  nervous.  It 
will  wesvr  off.  .ThirJc  before  you  form  your  sentencei^— 
short  ones— in  your  mind,  epeaiiug  slowly  and  de- 
iibei-ately.  Have  couSdenco  in  yourself,  and  force  y&rjr- 
seU  to  join  in  conversation  whenever  you  have  an 
opportunity.  The  Board  ofNationalEducation  copy  books 
are  good.  , 
S.  J. — Mr.  O'Hanlon,  secretary,  ICing'3  Inns,  Henrietta- 
street,  Vf'ill  give  you  every  infcnuatioa  as  to  the  cour.;e 
necessary  for  qualifying  for  the  bar.  Snuff  we  btUeve  to 
fce  injiuiouj,  but  poahapa  not  much  so  when  taken  in 
moderation ;  batysnufct^  is  not  a  nice  taUt.  You  write 
badly.  4.  Ko. 

J.  T.  W.— We  publish  your  line?,  which  show  ability,,  but 
v.'hich  hrJt  here  and  there.  Many  thunks  for  y  jur  kind  ex- 
pressions of  approval. 

TO  LILIAN. 
(Extempore.) 

Yes.,  there'.s  truth  in  the  languago  that  speaks  from  thoao 
eyes. 

Whence  the  sorJ's  ardent  fondness  so  cbantely  doth  shine. 
And  love  on  those  lips  that  a  monarch  might  prise, 
Whosa  witching  elixir  is  kno>vn  but  to  mine. 

Fair  Lilian,  the  suent  devotion  I  pour, 

Wiien  encharmed  by  thee  in  delight's  golden  rays, 
Is  but  meet  from  thy  vassal,  vriio  e'er  must  adore 
The  bright  fay  queen  who  o'er  me  so  tsnde.iy  sways. 

Lst  my  soul  hold  her  happy  communion  with  thine. 

Nor  deem  tiie  dear  converse  unblest  or  impure ; 
Our  love  than  the  angels'  is  scu'ce  less  divine — 
Beginning,  but  endless  v.-hi.le  life  ^all  euduie. 

A  Keadeu  of  the  Despatch.— We  could  not  prcsciibe  for 
the  dog  beyond  advising  you  to  Ixithe  his  eyes  with  warm 
water  and  then  v^ith  cold  every  day,  or  twice  a  day.  If 
this  does  not  cure  the  running  from  tho  eye,  probably  the 
addition  of  a  little  acetate  of  lead  to  the  cold  water— just 
enough  to  enable  you  to  taste  the  acid— would ;  but  if  the 
runnitig  continues,  you  ought  take  the  dog  to  a  veterinary 
surgeUc. 
FuSTA,— We  cannot  say. 

A.  I-i.  O.— An  easy  and  pretty  mazurka  is  the  "Vialetta;" 
it  i!5  the  best  we  kiiow,  and  splendid  timu  for  dancing. 
Wr>  could  not  say  where  you  could  get  thejloathers  fo.'  the 
hammers  of  your  piano— of  course  you  could  not  put  them 
on  j'ourself— therefore  you  had  better  go  to  a  niusic-sbop 
and  get  all  infoi-mation  there.  The  following  is  said  to  be 
an  excellent  recipe  for  whitening  the  hands  :  Take  a  wine- 
glassful  of  eau-de-Cologne  aud  another  of  lemon  juice — 
then  scrape  two  cakes  of  brown  'Windaor  soap  to  a  pov»der 
'  aud  mi.^  well  iu  a  mould.  When  hard,  use  as  a  soap.  Or 
washing  the  hands  in  hot  water  and  bran  whitens  them. 
Wear  gloves  constantly.  You  write  a  fair  hand,  btit  it 
might  be  alittle  stronger  and  more  legible.  Vour  spelling 
appears  perft-et.  J>.  H.  O.  asks  us  only  to  give  the  an- 
swers, not  the  questions  she  has  sent  us.  We  cannot 
do  this.  In  answering  our  correspondents  we  must,  when 
we  deem  it  desirable,  indicate  thfe  nature  of  the  questions, 
else  the  answers  would  be  itointelh'gible  to  any  but  them- 
selves, and  we  wish  •  to  make  every  part  of  our  paper  of 
interest  to  everj*  reader  of  it. 
Juliet.— You  write  a  very  good  letter,  although  you  are  a 
little  hard  on  us.  We  regret  that  you  are  not  pleased  with 
our  change ;  but  .-you  are  the  only  person  who  has  com- 
plained, whUs  wei'have  had  hundreds  of  letters  compli- 
menting us  upon  it ;  and  our  circulation  has  trebled,  and 
is  increasing  every  week.  We  do -our  best  to  please  all. 
You  will  find  what  you  Want  in  fuU  in  the  WeekU)  Freeman, 
which  we  take  tho  liberty  to  recommend  to  you,  while  we 
hope  that  you  vaU  not  desert  your  old  friend,  the 
Despatch.  ■. 

JoiiN-VY  K.W.— It  is  not  etiquette  to  shake  hands  with  alady 
when  you  are  introduced,  except  she  offers  to  shake  bands 
•nith  you— as  she  sometimes  will,  if  she  knows  of  you  pre- 
viously, and  wishes  to  be  cordial.  Chilblains. — Warm 
clothing,  and  keep  from  the  fire  when  very  cold,  as  pre- 
ventitives.  Before  breaking,  rjjb  with  a  mixture  of  spirits 
of  rosemary  five  parts,  spirits  of  wine  or  of  turpentine  one 
part.  .  - 

Youth.- Oonsulta  qualified  professional  man,  not  those  you 
refer  to,  who  are  impostors.   If  you  do  this  immediately 
matters  may  still  go  well  with  you. 
Piggy  WiceT  is  troubled  if  she  goes  out,  for  she  says ' '  when 


asked  to  ting  (iornetiiicg  iilto  a  Ivurp  rises  in  ijiy  threat, 
and  I  cannot  get  a  word  cut.  I  have  also  a  great  habit  cl 
blushing  when  any  one  speaks  to  me,  jest  as  if  I  had  done 
Bomething  wron^.  Can  you  reccmpsond  a  cure,  for  it  ia 
very  unpleasant  ?"— What  you  complain  of  is  sisply  thf 
effect  of  Dtrrousncss,  and  iu  this  the  patient  must  minii- 
ter  unto  him  or  heriolf. .  Do  not  attempt  to  sing  before  a 
number  of  .strangers ;  fing  amongst  your  own  friends,  whc 
you  know  vrill  be  tolerant  if  you  break  down.  Then  sioj 
before  one  or  tv,-o  .stiangfers,  aud  then  btLore  more.  So  bj 
degrees  you  will  conquer  what  is  really  a  painful  affection, 
though  merely  an  excess  of  that  maidenly  modesty  so 
charming  in  a  young'  lady.  Persevere— deterHiiae  to  con- 
quer it,  and,  above  all,  think  ai  Utile  of  yourself  aiposf.ble. 
Keivousntas  is  an  excess  of  seh'-consciousnesg.  As  you  . 
grov.'  older — you  see  vre  assume  your  age  from  your  kttcr— 
you  will  be  troubled  less  and  less.  Your'  hindv.  ritlsg  l3 
neat  and  ladylike.  "We  are  reaily  glad  :b.at  you  are  pleased 
with  the  Despatch,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  Figjv 
Vr'iggy  again  to  know  hew  out  prescription  hai  answered. 

SUESCUISEK.— We  thank  you  sLacerely  for  your  kind  wished 
and  more  for  your  friendly  qljlticism.  It  i^  always  a  trao 
friend  who  points  out  defects.  The  ocoasipnally  faulty 
folding  and  irregular  printing  cf  fao ^eipcU.'i.  have  cc? 
escaped  our  attention.  Riicli  defects  are  sometimes  isscpi- 
rable  from  a  new  enterprise,  and  we  must  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  our  readerj.  Soon  the  Despai^h.ydU  be  printed 
on  the  celebrated  "  'V'ictorj  ''  endless  web-printin&iapchine, 
T,  hich  j.>rints  and  folds  in  one  operatit.n,  and,  together  .with 
great  speed,%e<:urE3  absolute  afcciiracy  bofii  in  "  register," 
as  it  is  termed,  andfolding.  Yoc  mr.y  be snre'we'siiLEct 
relax  our  exertions,  but  try  to  prove' oarseKes  worthy 
of  the  great  and  inci-easing  support  accorded  to  Ui. ' 

IxiON"  — Th6  mail  has  cheatedHou,  and  to  be  che-ated  ci  cv:n 
a  sm^U-  sumisinitating  ;'but  v.hat  c«.n  you  Uo ;  EiJ'rilit.a 
on  the  knowledge  that  it  would  not  be  worth  •  whila 
to  jirCsecute  him  for  svTindling  y ou  ont  of  one  of  Sut  car^ej 
dc  tisi'e,  and  it  would  not  be  worth  your  vrhjjs..  ^siia^ 
it  would  be  only  your  o.i.th  against  H.9. .'    ,  ' 

A  Loves  of  Erin  wants  to  know  if  Uack  felt  tats  can 
be  remodelled.    We  think  not,  biit  cannot  say  posit'vsly. 
Will  any  of  our  fair  readers  inform  our  correspondent  ' 
Lover  of  Erin"  writes  a  good  hand.  ,  . 

J.  H.  A.  kintlly  writes,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  thebe  t 
Viay  of  keeping  moths  from  clothes,  ia  a  racent  numbtr 
"Get  some  cedar  sawdust  and' sprinkle  it  amongst  yoct 
clothes  and  in  your  boxes.  I  hare  seen  it  used  for  yeara, 
and  use  it  myself'anda  moth  neverappears."  ■ 

P.  J.  M.  B'/RNE.— When  a  gentleman  v.kom  yon  know  Is 
walking  witii  a  lady,  yon  should  Wart  for  him  to  salute  you 
— then  raise  your  hat,  co  matter  whether  you  know  thi 
lady  or  not.  When  a  lady  with  whom  you  arj  waiting  sa- 
lutes a  gentleman  whom  you  do  not  know,  you  need  nit 
raise  you*  hat,!thoTigU  you  may  do  so.  On  Ihe  Continent  it 
is  unvariably  done,  and  we  think  it  ought  to  be  done  hitj, 
but  it  is  not  iiaual.  At  a  promenadeil  is  not  necessary  to 
.salute  a  l3.dy  mora  than  once,  but  the  salute  always  coms? 
from  the  lady,  and  if  she  salutes  you  a  second  time,  c} 
course  y<>s^  acknowledge  the  honour  by  raising  yoar  hai 
This  she  wosild  probably  do  if,  having  salated  you  some 
time  previous,  she  also  met  you  when  leaving. 

EblaNA — Try  the  following  for  your  smoky  lamps  :—Soa)>. 
the  wick  in  strong  vinegar  and  dry  it  weU  before  you  nss 
it ;  it  will  then  burn  sweetly  and  pleasantly. 

Steruxg— The  old  guinea  fee  stul  obtains  nominally  witt 
physicians ;  but  although  men  in  the  highest  practice  fre  ' 
quently  fget  much  more,  'ordinary  medical  men  will  be 
content  with  a  pound  every  seoon.i,  or  even  third,  visiti 
The  guinea  was  first  coined  in  lc73,  and  was  so  called 
because  the  gold  of  which  they  were  first  composed  came 
•  from  Guinea. 

Ambiguity.— It  is  quite  true  that  the  great  Spanish  anttoi 
Cervantes,  author  of  Don  Quistote,  and  Shakspeare,  died 
the  same  day,  a.d.,  Ib'lO. 

Curious- It  is  not  so  e.isy  to  say  exactly  what  a  sponge  ii 
Sponges  are  living  animals,  wo  believe,  consisting  of  excit- 
able flesh,  filled  witA  small  mouths,  by  which  they  take  ii 

and  eject  water.  They  grow  on  rocks  under  water,  and  are 
brought  up  by  divers.  Our  principal  supply  comes  frcm 
the  island  of  Sime,  ne.ir  Rhodes. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  HCMiaATING  REJECTION. 

Edmund  Staudeii"3.  interview  with  Mr,  Carew  was 
far  from  satisfactory.  His  candour  evoked  no  respon- 
eive  generosity  from  the  schoolmaster. 

"  If  your  mother  means  to  disinherit  you,  and  you 
have  to  begin  the  world  ^vithout  a  sixpence,  I  can't  see 
that  my  daughter  will  better  her  position  by  marrying 
fou,"  said  James  Carew,  dryly. 

He  had  left  his  rough  gang  of  scholai-s  to  their  own 
devices,  and  come  into  the  parlour,  whither  Sylvia  had 
svmimoned  him,  and  whence  she  had  fled,  leaving  he"' 
lover  to  fight  his  battle  as.  best  he  might. 

"  We  love  each  other,"  pleaded  Edmund. 

■'That's  a  boy  and  girl  reason.  But  I  cannot  see 
that  mutual  affection  is  sufficient  ground  for  mutual 
starvation.  To  talk  about  marriage  now,  with  your 
way  to  make  in  the  world,  is  a  sheer  absurdity.  Come 
to  roe  by;and-by,  when  you  are  able  to  keep  a  wife, 
and  then  l-jmay  be  able  to  give  you  a  more  favourable 
answer." 

"  I  don't  ask  your  coneent  to  an  immediate  marriage," 
replied  Edmund.  "  I  am  willing  to  wait  a  few  months. 
By  the  end  of  that  time  I  hope  to  have  won  a  secure 
income  and  a  homo  for  my  wife.  She  has  not  been 
accustomed  to  splendour  or  luxury,"  he  added,  with  a 
glance  at  the  homely  parloiu-,  "  and  she  will  know  how 
to  manage  matters  on  a  moderate  income." 

"  She  has  been  accustomed  to  the  sharpest  poverty," 
answered  Mr.  Carew,  '"but  that  is  no  reason  why  she 
should  endure  its  stings  to  the  end  of  her  days.  So 
lovely  a  girl  as  my  daughter  ought  to  improve  her 
position  by  marriage." 

"  Which  means  that  you  would  sell  her  to  the  highest 
bidder,"  said  Edmund,  bitterly. 

"  1<  othing  of  the  kind ;  it  only  means  that  I  will  never 
give  my  consent  to  her  marriage  with  a  man  who  has 
less  than  a  thousand  a  year  of  fixed  income.  That  i* 
little  enough  for  the  wants  of  modem  liie^"  added  Mr. 
Carew,  with  as  grand  an  air  as  if  he  had  never  existed 
upon  smaller  means, 

"  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  you  refuse  your 
consent!"  said  Edmund,  pale  with  anger. 

"  Absolutely." 

"And  whatever   influence  you  have  with  your 
daughter  will  be  used  to  preVSnt  her  marrying  me.' 
"Decidedly." 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Carew.  I  am  bound,  however,  t<» 
inform  you  that  I  j^o  not  beheve  your  daughter  wil^ 
abide  by  your  decision  in  this  matter." 

"There  she  must  please  herself,"  answered  the 
Bchoolmaster  coolly,  "  I  can  only  try  to  prevent  her 
throiflilg  hereeH  away,.  buti£  she  Jm  «et  Jbier>heartj  ,or 


her  mind,  whichever  it  is  that  governs  a  woman's  im- 
pulses, upon  maiTying  a  beggar,  I  cannot  help  it.  I 
can  only  forbid  you  my  house,"  he  concluded,  as  loftily 
as  if  the  low-ceiled  parlour  had  been  a  mansion. 

"  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  do  that,"  replied 
Edmund.  "  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  crossed  your 
threshold,  and  it  shall  be  the  last.  I  only  came  here 
to-day  because  I  had  a  duty  to  perform." 

"  Oh !  It  was  your  duty  to  teU  me,  after  you  had 
stolen  my  daughter's  heart,"  said  the  schoolmaster 
icily. 

Edmund  did  not  reply  to  the  taunt,  though  it 
wounded  him.  It  was  Sylvia's  fault  that  he  had  not 
made  his  communication  sooner.  He  could  not  tell 
her  father  that. 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  England  for  some  time  on 
family  business,"  he  said  quietly  ;  "  will  you  allow  me 
to  bid  Sylvia  good-bye." 

"  I  will  allow  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  will  counte- 
nance no  manner  of  communication  between  you.  If 
she  choose  to  disobey  me,  let  her  take  the  conse- 
quences of  her  own  act,  and  do  penance  for  her  folly 
in  a  garret  or  a  gutter.    I  shall  not  pity  her." 

"  And  I  shaU  think  I  do  a  good  action  in  removing 
her  from  the  custody  of  such  a  father,"  exclaimed 
Edmund  angrily. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  open- 
ing the  door  ;  "  my  pupils  are  clamorous,  and  I  must 
return  to  them." 

Edmund  gave  him  a  haughty  bow  and  went  out,  his 
bosom  swelling  with  indignation.  What  would  be  said 
in  Hfedingham  should  it  be  known  that  he  had  sued 
for  the  schoolmaster's  daughter,  and  been  contemp- 
tously  refused.  His  heart  btat  high  with  wounded 
pride. 

He  was  sufficiently  provincial  to  consider  himself  of 
some  importance,  Ughtly  as  he  might  affect  to  regard 
the  difference  between  his  rank  and  Sylvia's  when  he 
pleaded  love's  cause  with  Mri  Standeu.  He  felt  that 
in  his  person  the  respectability  of  the  Standen  family 
had  been  outraged. 

In  this  little  burst  of  resentment  be  almost  forgot 
Sylvia  and  love.  He  crossing  the  churchyard,  and 
had  just  reached  a  sj|^  ■yiere  the  shade  of  cypress 
and  yew  was  deepest  aJfufrequented  nook  by  the  ify- 
mantled  tomb  of  the  Bossinys,  when  a  Ught  etep 
sounded  behind  him,  and  presently  two  httle  hands 
were  clasped  upfcn  his  arm. 

"  Edmund,  would  you  leave  me  without  saying 
good-bye 

Anger  fled  at  the  sound  of  that  voice.  He  looked 
down  at  her  with  the  old  loving  look  mingled  with 
sadness. 

"  My  dearest,  it  would  have  half  broken  my  heart 
to  part  thus,  but  I  had  no  time  for  lingering,  and  your 
father  forbad  my  seeing  you." 

"  My  father  1  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  my  father's 
commands  where  you  are  concerned.  I  think  I  shoiJd 
have  run  all  the  way  to  Monkhampton,  under  the  hot 
sun,  to  catch  you  at  the  station,  if  I  hadn't  over- 
taken you  here.  But  I  have  caught  you  ;  stop  a  minute, 
Edmund,  in  this  dark  shade,  and  give  me  one  more 
kiss  before  you  go,  and  teU  me  once  more,  one  little 
once,  that  you  love  me." 

TViA  iriaa  and. the  assurance  of  affectioa  irere  repeated 


NEW  SERIES. 

a  good'many  times;  "  my  sweet  wife  in  the  dear  days  to 
come,"  said  Edmund  tenderly. 

The  words  startled  Sylvia,  and  she  looked  up  at  him 
curiously.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  called  her 
by  that  endearing  name. 

"Your  wife  !"  she  repeated.  "Do  you  think  it  ever 
wiU  be,  Edmund?" 

"  What,  sweetest?" 

"  Our  marriage.  You  see  there  are  two  people  to 
hinder  it,  Mrs.  Standen  and  papa.  Perhaps  they  will 
put  their  heads  together  and  plot  against  us." 

"  My  mother  plot  I    For  shame,  Sylvia  !" 

"  You  needn't  be  offended.  I  said  papa  too,  I'm 
sure  Ms  not  above  plotting.  Everything  seems  against 
us — -this  voyage  to  Demerara,  for  instance,  as  sudden 
as  if  you  had  received  a  summons  from  some  one  in  th» 
moon.  Do  you  honestly  think  we  shall  ever  be  married^ 
Edmund  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  own  love.  If  we  are  but  true  to  each 
other," 

He  kissed  her  once  again,  and  this  time  it  was  verily 
the  parting  kiss,  for  the  great  hoarse  bell  of  the  churclt 
clock  boomed  out  twelve  heavy  strokes,  till  the  air 
round  them  seemed  to  tremble,  the  mighty  cypress 
to  shiver. 

"  Be  true  to  me,  darling,"  he  cried,  with  almost 
despairing  fondness  ;  "  be  true  to  me,  as  God  knows 
I  shall  be  true  to  you."  Then,  with  a  desperata 
wrench,  he  put  her  from  him,  and  hvirried  awaj 
bUnded  by  tears  his  manhood  was  ashamed  of.  Good" 
bye  was  a  word  he  had  not  courage  to  utter,  and  so 
he  left  her  leaning  despondently  upon  the  tomb  of  the 
Bossinys  ;  not  weeping — tears  with  Sylvia  were  rare — 
but  breathing  languid  sighs  for  the  loss  of  so  true  » 
lover. 

"  How  dull  the  place  will  seem  without  him  1"  she 
thought,  dejectedly. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SIB  AUBREY  13  rNTERE3TED« 

The  fancy  fair  had  been  a  great  success.  Sach  a 
fund  had  been  raised  as  justified  Mr.  Tancoiart  in 
bringing  a  Monkhampton  architect  to  survey  the  ex- 
isting school-house,  with  a  view  to  furnishing  plana 
and  specifications  for  a  better  one  on  the  same  site. 

The  vicar  and  one  of  hii  daughters  drovs  into  the 
market  town  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  la  which 
Edmund  Standen  bade  a  reluctant  farewell  to  Heding- 
ham  and  all  that  it  contained ;  the  Vicar  intent  on 
business.  Miss  Mary  Vancourt  intent  on  the  shop  win« 
dows,  which  offered  the  wealth  of  the  naWAUtuma 
fashions  to  the  feminine  gaze. 

"  Oh,  look,  papa,  at  those  funny  lirown  and  yellow 
stripes,"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  walked  the  fat  pony  at 
a  funeral  pace  past  the  showy  windows  of  Mr.  Ganz- 
lein,  the  great  Monkhampton  draper.  "  Those  are  to 
be  all  the  rage  this  year.  Florence  Toynbee  told  me 
so,  and  you  know  she  has  a  cousin  in  Paris,  They're 
ugly,  but  rather  stylish.    I  think  I  shall  nave  one." 

Mr.  Vancourt  gazed  with  indifferent  eye  upon  th« 
splendours  of  Qanzlein's.  The  last  importation  of  ca2if 
and  collars — "  sets"  as  they  were  called  at  Gauzlein's— 
from  Paris  or  Spitalfields.  The  Ayrshire  sewed  work. 
The  more  costly  industry  of  Madeira'*  eonv<9nta.  Tha 
lustrous  silks.   The  dainty  junbrellas.   £C*  was  xl£qg 
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his  own  hobby,  the  Gotlucscboolhouse,  andhad  no  sym- 
pathy -with  Ms  daughter's  aspirations,  which  always 
took  the  direction  of  millinery. 

"  Drive  a  little  faster,  my  dear,"  he  said  briskly.  "  I 
vnmt  to  cat<;h  Mr.  Spilby  before  he  leaves  his  office." 

Mr.  SUby  was  the  architect,  who  to  the  strictly  pro- 
fessional and  aasthetic  pursuit  of  architecture  conjoined 
the  more  perennially  profitable  business  of  an  auctioneer 
and  house-agent.  He  had  a  little  office  abutting  on  the 
High-street  of  Monkhampton,  at  a  sharp  corner,  over 
against  a  pump,  and  where  two  smaller  streets 
branched  off  from  the  main  thoroughfare— a  situation, 
in  fact,  which  was  considered  one  of  the  best  in  Monk- 
hampton. 

"  You  can  wait  here  for  me,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Van- 
court,  as  the  pony  drew  up  before  Mr.  Spilby's  plate- 
glass  door.  A  smart  looking  offico  was  Mr.  Spilby's, 
beautified  with  framed  and  glazed  views  of  villas  and 
country  seats  for  sali  or  hire,  houses  whoso  architec- 
tural attractions  were  enhanced,  or  set  off,  by  preter- 
naturally  vivid  verdure,  and  a  tropical  sky.  "  You  can 
wait,  Mary,  wlule  I  speak  a  word  or  two  to  Mr.  Spilby 
I  shan't  be  five  minutes. 

Miss  Vancourt  gave  a  little  sigh,  knowing  that  under 
Buch  circumstances  the  Vicar's  five  ■  minutes  mean* 
half  an  hour.  But  she  breathed  no  remonstrance, 
and  settled  herself  in  the  comfortable  httle  pony 
carriage,  with  her  sun- umbrella  held  so  that  it 
should  shade  her  sufficiently  and  yet  not  prevent  her 
seeing  and  being  seen.  Monkhampton,  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  was  quite  a  lively  place.  Three  or  four 
carriages,  of  the  barouche  or  landau  tribe,  might  be 
Been  in  the  High-street,  between  four  and  five,  while 
pony  carriages  and  the  le.sser  fry  of  vehicles  were 
abundant. 

As  Miss  Vancom-t  knew  nearly  everyone  who  passed 
she  was  not  without  amusement.  Kow  wafting  a  kiss 
from  the  tips  of  her  gloved  fingers  to  the  occupants  of 
ft  stylish  landau — now  nodding  to  a  charioteer  in  a 
pony  carriage— now  exchanging  a  few  words  with  pe- 
destrians who  stopped  to  shake  hands,  make  a  remark 
or  two  about  the  weather,  and  inquire  with  solicittida 
about  the  health  of  the  Vancourt  family,  as  if,  when 
last  heard  of,  they  had  almost  been  moribund. 

Miss  Vancourt  stifled  a  httle  yawn  after  exchanging 
several  such  greetings,  a  yawn  which  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  heat  of  the  afternoon  or  the  didnesa  of 
her  acquaintance. 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  stopped  opposite  Ganzlein's," 
she  thought ;  "I  could  have  had  agoodlook  at  thenew 
fashions.  I  might  Jiave  bought  a  pair  of  gloves  to  keep 
me  in  countenance." 

She  looked  at  her  watch,  and  discovered  that  the 
Vicar's  five  minutes  had  extended  to  twenty.^ 

"  He'll  stop  with  Mr.  Spilby  an  hour,"  she  thoughti 
"  prosing  about  that  old  school,"  by  which  .  she  meant 
the  new  school.  "  I  really  wish  we  hadn't  helped  papa 
with  the  fancy  fair.  We  shall  never  hear  the  last  of 
that  tiresome  school-house,  and  I'm  sure  the  present 
building  does  well  enough.  It  keeps  out  wind  and 
weather,  ^.nd  if  the  children  are  a  little  crowded  it's 
no  more  than  they're  accustomed  to  in  their  homes- 
VVhat's  the  use  of  disturbing  the  poor  httle  creatures' 
Ideas  of  life  with  flue  architei;ture,  when  they  must  go 
home  to  their  hovels  after  all  V 

Miss  Vancourt  gave  a  second  yawn,  which  she  hardly 
took  the  trouble  to  conceal.  She  was  surprised  in  the 
midst  of  it  by  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  upon  a 
well-groomed  chestnut  horse,  who  drew  rein  on  the  off- 
side of  the  little  pony  carriage. 

"  I  thought  I  couldn't  be  mistaken,"  said  the  gentle, 
jnsm  ;  "  it  is  Mias  Vancourt."' 

The  yawn  wa.s  strangled  .untimely,  and  Miss  Van- 
court  besides  all  spiiles  and  brightness. 

"Hot7  do  you  do.  Sir  Aubrey  ?"  she  said,  shaking 


hands  with  the  lord  of  the  soil.  "  Papa  is  in  the 
office,  talking  to  Mr.  Spilby  about  the  new  school- 
house." 

"  Indeed.  Do  you  know  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  that  new  school-house.  That  httle  Arcadian  festival 
yesterday  afternoon  was  charming  I  was  never  more 
gi-atified." 

'■■  Really  1"  exclaimed  Miss  Vancourt,  brightening 
It  is  so  nice  to  be  praised  by  a  person  of  importance. 

It  was  a  very  humble  attempt,  of  course,  but  for  a 
charity  bazaar  it  certainly  went  off  amazingly  woU." 

"  The  bazaar  1"  exclaimed  Sir  Aubrey,  "  I  wasn't 
thinking  of  the  bazaar  just  then,  though  it  was  very 
nice,  and  did  you  young  ladies  vast  credit — all  those 
pretty  things  worked  by  your  own  fair  hands — deHght" 
ful,  I  am  sure.  But  what  I  spoke  of  just  now  was  the 
children's  tea-drinking — such  a  pretty  rustic  scene,  in 
that  nice  old  orchard — the  happy  children — a — arrah 
— that— an-ah — pretty  girl  who  helped  to  give  them 
their  tea — altogether  a  veiy  sweet  scene."  The 
Baronet's  languid  tones  stumbled  curiously  towards 
the  end  of  this  speech. 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  Mr.  Carew's/ daughter,"  said 
Miss  Vancourt,  contemptuously.  "  Rather  a  bold 
young  person.  My  sister  and  I  used  to  ba  kind  to  her 
as  long  as  we  could  afford  to  do  so.  But  lately  there 
have  been  some  unpleasant  reports." 

"  Unpleasant  reports  !"  echoed  Sir  Aubrey  ;  "  what 
kind  of  reports  ?" 

"  I  had  rather  not  discuss  the  subject,  if  you  plea.se. 
Sir  Aubrey,  replied  Miss  Vancourt,  drawing  her  lips 
together  primly. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  village  slander  should  touch  so, 
innocent  a  creature,"  said  the  Baronet,  '•  for  it  needs 
no  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  countenance  to 
see  purity  in  that  fair  young  face." 

Mi,-5S  Vancourt  sighed  gently,  but  made  no  reply.  It 
was  hardly  worth  disputing  about  Sylvia's  character 
with  this  senile  baronet,  who  evidently  admired  hor 
pretty  face.  Nor  coidd  iiliss  Vancouit  have  said  veiy 
much  agidnst  the  young  woman  had  she  been  forced 
to  speak  plainly.  She  had  only  been  informed  by 
some  one  else  that  Sylvia  Carew  had  been  seen  walking 
with  Mr.  Standen  in  the  shades  of  evening.  And  this 
Sir  AuVjrey  Peixiam  might  have  cuuiiidered  insufficient 
evidence  for  the  condemnation  of  a  village  beauty. 

Mr.  Vancouit  emerged  from  Mr.  Spilby's  office  and 
saved  the  necessity  of  further  argument. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Sir  Aubrey  ;  nice  weather  for  the 
crops.  I'm  happy  to  tell  you  that  our  httle  festival, 
which  you  were  good  enough  to  honour  with  your  pre- 
sence, was  a  positive  triumph.  The  bazaar  has  pro- 
duced us  close  upon  eighty  pounds.  This,  with  pre- 
vious collections,  brings  us  close  ujion  three  hundred. 
So  in  about  two  years  more,  if  things  go  well,  we  may 
count  upon  something  very  near  a  thousand,  and  by 
that  time  may  certinly  begin  our  work.  The  old  place 
will  hold  together  very  well  for  a  couple  of  years 
longer." 

"  It  would  last  half  a  century,  I'm  sure,  papa,"s&id, 
Miss  Vancourt  disdainfully.  '"  1  can't  think  why  you 
are  so  au.\.ious  to  build  new  schools.  I  dare  say  it  wul 
end  in  a  debt  wiiich  you  will  ba  obliged  to  pay." 

"  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Vancourt's  parishioners  wiU 
be  too  generous  to  permit  such  an  injustice,"  said  Sir 
Aubrey,  v/ith  an  air  that  imphed  his  own  willingness 
to  come  to  the  rescue.  Yet  tho  voice  of  rumour,  in 
Hedingham,  and  Swnntou,  and  ueighbouiing  parishes, 
aflirmed  that  Sir  Aubrey  Perriam  was  close,  and  that 
if  there  was  one  thing  iu  this  world  he  most  cordially 
hated,  tliat  one  thing  was  to  dissever  himself  fri.im  any 
portion  of  his  wealth.  Indeed  there  wore  some  slan- 
derers so  base  as  to  declare  that,  despite  his  elegant 
bearing  and  perfect  dress  and  carefully-appointed 
household,  Su-  Aubrey  was  something  of  a  miser.  He 
did  not  put  money  away  in  iron-bound  chests,  or  bury 
it  iu  the  earth  ;  but  he  invested  it  from  time  to  time 
with  studious  care,  and  men  found  it  very  difficult  to 
beguile  him  into  the  expenditure  of  it. 

"  It's  rather  premature,  perhaps,"  said  the  Vicai', 
"  with  only  three  hundred  iu  hand  ;  but  i've  asked 
SpUby  to  come  over  this  evening  and  look  at  tho  old 
place,  and  give  his  opinion  about  the  kind  of  building 
adapted  to  tho  site — Gothic,  of  cour.se,  it  must  be." 

Sir  Aubrey  .was  wonderfully  inteicsted. 

"  What.  Soilbys  comiujt  to  look  at  yoiv  school- 


house  this  evening,"  said  he.  "  I  should  like  to  hear 
what  he  says.    Clever  fellow,  Spilby." 

Sir  Aubrey  always  praised  people.  It  cost  V.i-ti 
I  nothing,  and  made  things  generally  agreeable. 

"  If  you  ^vill  do  us  the  honour  of  dirung  at  the  vi- 
carage, Sir  Aubrey,"  said  Jlr.  Vancourt  heartily,  but 
stopped  abruptly,  frozen  by  a  frown  from  his  daughter, 
a  frov.-n  v.hich  meant  that  the  vicarage  dinner  was  not 
good  enough  to  be  taken  unawares  by  so  great  a  man 
as  Sir  Aubrey.    But  men  are  bo  rash. 

"The  idea  of  papa  asking^Sir  Aubrey  to  go  home 
vrith  us  when  we've  nothing  but  soup  and  the  cold 
forequarter  of  lamb,"  thought  Miss  Vancourt,  indig- 
dantly. 

Perhaps  Sir  Aubrey  guessed  the  reason  of  that  un- 
finished sentence,  for  he  made  haste  to  refuse  the  vicar'i 
invitation. 

"  You're  too  good,"  he  said;  "but  my  brother  would 
wait  dinner  for  me.  I  must  ride  back  to  the  Place,  but 
I'll  come  to  Hedingham  directly  after  dinner.  'What 
time  do  you  expect  Spilby?" 

"  About  half-past  seven." 

"  Keep  him  till  half-past  eight.  I'U  be  with  you  hy 
that  time;  good  bye.  Miss  Vancourt  ;  aa  rawV,  Vicar," 
and  the  baronet  touched  his  chestnut's  velvet  neck  with 
the  bridle,  and  rode  off  at  a  sharp  trot. 

CHAPTER  XIL 

HIS  INTEEEST  DEEPENS. 

The  sun  had  left  only  a  low  line  of  crimson  hchind 
tho  cypress  and  {yews  in|  the  churchyard  v.-hcn  Sir 
Aubrey  Peniam  opened  the  rustic  gate  of  the  school' 
house  garden.  He  had  left  his  horse  at  the  inn,  v.'here 
the  landlord  and  his  underhngs  v.xre  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  see  the  lord  of  the  manor  at  so  late  an  hour, 
There  was  something  cheering  in  his  appearance,  .It 
seemed  as  if  he  meant  to  take  notice  of  Hedingham. 

"  It's  like  old  times  to  see  you  among  us  again.  Sir 
Aubrey,"  said  the  man  vaguely,  far  those  times  were 
old,  indeed,  older  than  this  mortal  life,  in  which  Sil 
Aubrey,  had  been  wont  to  honour  Hedingham  with 
frequent  visits. 

"  I've  come  to  see  the  architect  who  is  to  draw  the 
designs  for  the  new  schoolhouse,  Barford,"  said  the 
baronet,  graciously. 

"  Deaiy  me.  Yes,  our  Vicar's  such  an  active  gentle- 
man, alius  up  to  something,"  rephedMr.  Barford,  who 
■w'Duld  have  preferred  a  more  sleepy  vicar  and  less  fre- 
cjuent  calls  on  his  purse. 

Those  improvements  of  Mr.  Vancourt's  imposed  a 
tax  upon  Hedingliam  ;  yet  it  was  something  to  live  in 
a  village  that  stood  foremost  in  the  march  of  civilisa- 
tion. Mr.  Vancourt  had  even  talked  about  restoring 
the  church — doing  away  with  the  gallery  in  which  ge- 
nerations of  HeBingham  folks  had  listened  in  slum- 
brous repose  to  drowsy  afternoon  sermons — and  beau- 
tifying chancel  and  aisles  in  some  wonderful  manner. 
But  the  Hedingham  people  strenuously  opposed  any 
such  ne\rt'angled  notions.  They  liked  the  church  as 
their  forefathers  had  sat  in  it,  they  said  sentimentaUy; 
and  they  hked  their  money  in  their  pockets — but  this 
they  did  not  say. 

The  architect  and  Mr.  Vancourt  had  been  pacing  and 
measuring  and  planning  for  the  last  half-hour.  Sir 
Aubrey  heard  their  voices  as  he  opened  the  little  gate 
aid  vi'cnt  into  the  schoolmaster's  garden.  But  he  was 
in  no  hurry  to  join  them.  He  euroUed  slowly  along 
the  narrow  path,  admiring  that  homely  mixture  of 
flowers  and  vegetables,  the  entanglement  of  pinks  and 
pansies  protected  by  a  border  of  thick  box  tha*  had 
been  growing  for  the  last  forty  years,  the  tall  holly- 
hocks that  screened  the  cabbages  and  beans,  tho 
spreading  rose  bushes.  To  a  man  who  lived  half  the 
year  in  Paris  this  ■tillage  garden  had  charms. 

"  After  all,  there  is  no  place  like  England,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "  and  there  are  no  women  so  pretty  as  Eng» 
lishwomen.  Where  on  the  continent  could  one  maUdi 
the  pink  and  white  of  that  girl's  complexion  V 

He  found  Mr.  Vancourt  and  the  ardiitect  pacing  the 
little  grass  plot  before  Mr.  Carew's  garden.  Sylvia  sat 
just  within  the  open  door  watching  them  while  slie 
worked,  making  as  fair  a  picture  in  the  twilight  as  a 
painter  need  care  to  see.  Her  father  lounged  against 
the  door-post,  smoking  his  evening  pipe.  * 

Sir  Aubl  ey  g-ave  a  nod  to  the  Vicar  and  Mr.  Spilby, 
and  went  straight  to  the  door,  where  he  wished  Miss 
Carew  good  evening,  with  a  bare  head. 

*The  girl  gave  a  little  start  at  firet  seeing  him,  and 
the  fair  face  crimsoned.  What  could  have  brouglit 
him  here  to-night — to-night  of  all  nights,  when  poor 
Edmund  was  on  his  dismal  way  to  Southampton. 

Sir  Aubrey  saw  the  blush,  and  was  gi-atitiod.  There 
were  ladies  of  his  acquaintance  who  affected  to  con- 
sider him  an  old  man.    It  was  pleasant  to  find  tha* 
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he  could  flutter  the  pulse  of  this  lovely  young  crea- 
ture. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  very  tired  after  your  exertions 
yesterday,"'he  said  courteously.  The  schoolmaster  had 
laid  aside  his  pipe,  and  wss  bringing  out  a  chair. 

"  I  am  not  at  all  tired,  thank  you,  Sir  Aubrey,"  re- 
plied the  girl,  smiling  at  his  question,  in  the  serene. 
Bccuritv  of  youth  and  health.  "  I  really  don't  know 
what  it  IS  to  be  tired.  I  suppose  that  comes  from 
never  riding  in  carriages." 

"  I  would  lock  lip  my  stables  and  dismiss  my  grooms 
to-morrow  if  I  could  secure  the  same  immunity,"  said 
Sir  Aubrey  with  a  gentle  sigh,  sinking  into  the  chair 
which  Jarnes  Carew  had  placed  for  him. 

He  acknowledged  the  schoolmaster's  courtesy  with  a 
■  Btately  inclination  of  his  head.  "  This  gentleman  is 
your  father,  I  presume,"  he  said  to  Sylvia,  inquir- 

"  Yes,  Sir  Aubrey. 

"  Charmed  to  know  you,  Mr.  Carew,"  murmured  the 
baronet,  condescendingly.'  "  I  didn't  see  you  in  the 
orchard  yesterday." 

"  No,  Sir  Aubrey.  The  children's  feast-day  is  my 
one  day  of  perfect  rest.  And  as  I  am  not  particularly 
strong,  I  leave  younger  and  gayer  folks  to  make  the 
little  ones  meiTy.  My  presence  would  set  them_  gab- 
bling th°ir  tables,  I  fancy,  from  mere  force  of  habit." 

"  Very  hkely,"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  laughing,  with  that 
easy  mechanical  laugh  acquired  in  polite  society. 
"  Very  good,  Mr.  Carew.  And  is  this  young  lady  your 
yoimgest  daughter  ?" 

"  She  is  my  only  daughter,  Sir  Aubrey,  my  only 
child." 

"  Indeed..  You  must  be  very  fond  of  her." 

James  Carew  looked  at  his  daughter  with  a  puzzled 
expression,  feehngthat  he  was  called  upon  to  say  some- 
thing tender — to  let  loose  some  gush  of  emotion,  such 
as  might  be  expected  to  flow  from  the  lipa  of  an  only 
child's  father. 

But  those  two  had  not  cultivated  the  language  of 
the  affections,  and  Mr.  Carew  had  no  such  words  at 
his  command. 

"  We  get  on  very  well  together,"  he  said,  trying  his 
hardest  to  be  tender,  "  but  I'm  afraid  the  life  is  rather 
a  dull  one  for  her." 

"  You  speak  with  a  refinement  of  accent  which  I 
ehould  hardly  have  expected  in  " 

"  In.a  Hedingham  schoolmaster,"  said  Mr.  Carew.' 
"  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  dare.fay  I'm  very  much 
behind  the  new  order  of  national  schoolmasters,  who 
are  expected  to  be  compendiums  of  learning.  But  I 
csme  to  Hedingham  in  the  good  old  times,  when  all 
people  wanted  in  a  village  schoolmaster  was  the  ability 
to  spell  decently  and  write  a  fair  hand." 

Mr.  Ciirew  might  have  added  that  inSthis  happier 
era  certificates  of  character  were  not  so  sternly  scru- 
tinised  as  they  are  now-a-days. 

"  Have  you  been  so  long  at  Hedingham  1"  inquired 
Sir  Aubrey. 

"  Fifteen  years." 

"  You  surprise  me  I  With  your  education,  I  should 
have  supposed  you  would  have  long  ago  sought  and  ob- 
tained a  much  better  position." 

Sylvia  gave  a  quick  impatient  sigh.  Thjs  was  the 
very  thought  she  had  so  often  uttered. 

"  Papa  doesn't  know  the  meaning  of  ambition,"  she 
Baid. 

"No,  I  have  no  ambition.  'Man  wants  but  little 
here  below,  nor  wants  that  little  long.'  Why  disturb 
the  bri^f  span  in  which  he  may  enjoy  his  little  by 
fruitless  endeavours  to  make  it  great.  '  The  gods  want 
nothing '  said  the  Greek,  '  and  the  man  who  wants 
least  comes  nearest  to  the  gods.'  I  have  schooled  my 
desires  better  than  I  have  taught  the  village  children, 
and  hke  Groldsmith's  model  pastor, feel  myself  'passing 
.  rich  with  forty  pounds  a-year.' " 

Mr.  Carew  might  have  added,  that  unlike  the  ideal 
pastor,  he  spent  the  forty  pounds  strictly  upon  him- 
self, and  thus  stretched  the  money  to  its  utmost  limit. 

"  I  admire  your  philosophical  spirit,  sir,"  said  the 
baronet,  approvingly.  "  If  there  were  more  men  of 
your  temperjthere  would  be  fewer  revolutions.  Yet, 
{or  your  daughter's  sake,  I  can  but  think  it  a  pity  you 
should  have  been  contented  with  a  position  so  far 
below  your  powers." 

Sylvia  gave  another  sigh. 

'•  Oh,  papa  never  thinks  of  -me,"  ehe  said.  "So  long 
fis  he  has  a  servant  to  whom  he  need  pay  no  wages,  he 
i.;  quite  satisfied." 

Nf'W  this  was  hot  an  amiable  speech,  and  from  lips 
I  v-s  Ivvely  might  have  seemed  wanting  in  filial  respect, 
lliit  Sir  Aubrey  looked  at  the  lips  and  did  not  weigh  j 
the  words  that  had  escaped  through  that  rosy  gate,  i 
Ue  was  thiakiflir  how  lovely.  Ixow  intellisent  the  girl ; 


was,  and  ^vh■^t  a  hard  thing  it  seemed  that  she  should 
be  buried  alive  in  svich  a  place  as  this — pretty  and 
rustic  indeed  to  contemplate  as  a  picture  in  the  sum- 
mer twilight,  but  no  fitting  home  for  a  beautiful  yo\nig 
woman. 

He  rose  hastily,  went  across  tKe  grass  to  the  Vioar 
and  Mr  Spilby,  who  were  leaning  against  the  paling.^ 
talking  prodigiously,  Spilby  with  a  pencil  and  notebook 
in  his  hand.  There  v.ras  too  dangerous  a  witchcraft 
about  that  fair  young  face.  Witchcraft  that  might  lure 
a  man  to  his  ruin. 

"  In  my  position  a  m.m  cannot  afford  to  be  foolish," 
thought  the  baronet.  Perriam-place  and  all  its  appur- 
tenances hung  round  bis  neck,  as  it  were — a  millstone 
which  he  could  not  shake  off.  "  If  I  were  a  j'oungster 
I  might  make  a  fool  of  myself  and  marry  that  girl," 
he  thought. 

Yet  in  a  young  man  with  his  life  before  him  such  an 
act  would  have  been  more  desperate  than  in  a  man  of 
Sir  ."^.ubrey's  age,  v.-ith  whom<the  be.'t  part  of  life  was 
over,  and  who  might  surely  choose  what  comforter  he 
liked  for  his  declining  yeais.  Never,  perhap."^,  was  a 
man  more  free  to  please  himself  than  Sir  Aubrey.  Near 
relations  he  had  none,  save  his  brother,  the  harmless, 
eccentric  Mr.  Perriam,  who  was  considered  hardlyquite 
right  in  his  mind.  There  vr-as  reiUy  nothing  to  pre- 
vent his  p!ea.=ing  bim.^elf,  except  his  ^owu  prcjudicts. 
Bat  th°so  were  strong.  He  had  a  magnificent  idea  of 
his  own  importance.  The  grandeur  of  bis  place  in  the 
world.  He  had  never  done  anything  in  competition 
with  his  fellow  men ;  and  therefore  he  had  never 
failed.  Nothing  had  ever  happened  to  weaken  his  faith 
in  himself.  < 

As  a  young  man  he  had  been  affianced  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  duke.  The  duke  was  poor,  but  of  loftiest 
lineage.  The  girl,  L:idy  Guinevere,  hfid  died  a  month 
before  the  day  appointed  for  the  marriage,  and  the 
blow  had  fallen  heavily  on  .A.ubrey  Perriam.  The 
portrait  of  his  betrothed  still  hung  in  his  study  at 
Perriam,  and  he  rarely  looked  at  it  without  a  regretful 
sigh. 

This  disappointment,  or  rather  the  memory  of  his 
disappointment,  for  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  jnore  than 
a  sorrowful  memory,  hail  kept  Sir  Aubrey  single  all 
these  years.  With  the  recollection  that  his  Guinevere 
was  the  sweetest  of  women,  thf^re  mingled'  always  tiie 
thought  that  she  was  also  the  da.ughter.of  one  of  .Eng- 
land's oldest  dukes.  He  mot  with  ianimicrable  pretty 
women,  and  agreeable  women,  who  would  have  been 
glad  to  become  Lady  Perriam;  but  there  v.'ns  not  one 
worthy  to  occupy  the  place  that  Ginnevero  was  to  have 
filled.  They  might  have  brightened  his  hearth  with 
all  the  tender  joys  of  home  ;  but  they  could  not  have 
given  his  children  a  ducal  grandfather.  Sir  Aubrey 
took  that  fact  to  heart,  and  remained  single. 

Yet  in  every  pathway  there  lurks  a  snare.  Sir  Au- 
brey's tastes  were  arti.--tic.  He  had  his  ideal,  his  dream 
of  perfect  beauty,  which  he  never  thought  to  see  rea- 
lised, save  on  the  canvas  of  his  favourite,  Titian.  And, 
lo  !  he  had  found  this  dream-picture,  this  im-po.ssible 
flower  of  human  life,  which  poets  havo  sung,  and 
painters  havo  painted  through  aU  the  ages.  He  had 
found  his  ideid  here  in  the  village  of  Hedingham — on 
his  own  property — but  a  few  miles  from  the  house  in 
which  he  dwelt. 

He  listened  politely  to  all  Mr.  Spilby's  ideas  about 
the  new  schoolhouse.  Mr.  Spilby  was  of  opinion  that 
the  present  building  was  worn  out,  used  up,  that  it 
w,ould  hardly  hold  together  for  a  month  longer." 

"  Weather-tight  it  has  not  been  for  the  last  ten 
years,"  said  Mr.  Spilby,  with  profound  contempt,  "and 
how  those  blessed  old  cob  walls  have  contrived  to  hold 
together  at  all  passes  my  understanding." 

"  I'm  afraid  they  must  hold  together  a  year  or  two 
longer,  Spilby,"  said  the  Vicar.  "  But  you'  may  give 
us  your  specification  as  soon  as  you  like.  We  shall 
know  where  we  are  when  we've  got  that." 

Sir  Aubrey  pretended  the  deepest  intere.st,  and  when 
Mr.  Spilby  departed  to  pick  up  his  gig  at  the  inn,  and 
diive  baek  to  Monlchanipton,  the  baronet  still  lingered, 
and  this  time  did  not  refuse  tlie  Vicar's  offer  of  a  bottle 
of  claret.  The  Vicarage  was  on  the  other  ^de  of  the 
churchyard.  They  had  but  to  pass  beneath  the  gloom 
of  the  cypress  that  had  shaded  Edmund  and  Sylvia's 
farewell,  cross  a  more  open  part  of  tho  village  burial 
ground,  and  the  comfortable  looking  windows  of 
the  Vicar's  substantial  dwelling  were  before  them.  A 
low  wall  only  divided  the  Vicarage  garden  from  the 
place  of  tombs.  Clumps  of  dahlias  and  rose-covered 
arches  rose  gaily  beyond  the  grassy  mounds,  and  above 
the  moss-grown  headstones  the  hghted  windows  of 
Mr.  Vancourt's  drawingroom  shone  out  cheerily.  Cro- 
quet hoops,  scattered  balls  and  maUets  still  adorned 
the  la^va. 


"Rather  a  smgular  man,  that  schoolmaster  ol 
yours,"  enid  the  baronet,  as  they  sauntered  through 
the  churchyard,  "  a  man  who  h;is  seen  better  days, 
I  should  think.  Do  you,  know  anything  of  his  aate- 
cedents  ?"' 

"  Not  a  tittle.  He  eame  here  before  my  time,  you 
know." 

'■  I  wonder  how  he  got  the  situation.  He  doesn't 
talk  like  a  west  country  man." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  he  belongs  to  this  part  of  the 
coiuitry." 

"  Yet  Carew  is  a  west  country  nanje." 

"It  i.i,  and  a  good  one.  I've  tried  more  than  once 
to  make  out  wliat  Carows'he  belongs  to.  tSut  he's  un- 
cnnimonly  closo-^there's  no  getting  at  the  bottom  of 
his  mind.  He's  not  an  agreeable  man,  by  any  means, 
but  he's  a  very  good  schoolmaster." 

"  What  stipend  docs  ho  get  ?" 

"  Forty  pounds  a  year,  coals,  candles,  and  the  school- 
house." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  And  he  speaks  like  a  gentleman. 
The  daughter  is  interesting,  too.  Do  you  know  much 
of  her  ?'■ 

"  I've  seen  her  change  from  bud  to  blossom.  She 
was  a  slip  of  a  child  of  twelve,  or  so,  -vhen  I  first  came 
here." 

"  olie  looks  amiable — agoodish  kind  of  girl,  I  should 
think." 

"  As  good  aa  the  generality  of  giils,  I  daresay,"  said 
the  Vicar,  in  a  tone  that  was  not  complimentary  to  Hxa 
species.  "  My  daughters  tell  me  "she's  vain,  but  as,  I 
don't  fin.l  that  they  themselves  are  entirely  free  from 
that  feminine  weakne.'is,  I  don't  attach'much  v.-eightto 
the  accnsation.  So  pretty  a  girl  as  Sjdvia  can  hardly 
help  knowing  she  is  .pretty." 

No  word  of  village  scand.al  nor  of  blemivh  in  the 
gill's  fair  fame.  Sir  Anl'r^y  yas  glad  of  that.  But 
he  pushed  the  que.stion  still  fdrther.  "'IF^ar daughter 
said  Romrthing  this  afteif  oon  about  certain  reports 
whieh  had  pre.venteini'M- being  quite  so  kind  to  Mi.ss 
Carew  lately  as  she  had  in  the  past,"  he  said.  "Do 
you  know  the  nature  of  tho!=e  rep'irts." 

"  Reports,"  cried  the  Vie:ir,  almost  in  a  passion. 
"  Hedingham  is  full  of  reports.  The  very  air  engenders 
reports.  If  you  go  out  of  your  house  after  dark — a 
report  !  If  you  take  an  unaccustomed  walk  before 
breakfast-  -  a  report  !  If  a  stranger  dines  with  you — 
the  fact  is  reported.  You  can  hardly  eat  your  dinner 
in  the  solitude  of  your  own  home  without  being  talked 
about.  You"  eat  poultry  when  other  people  eat  meat. 
You  are  going  to  the  dogs.  You  dine  on  a  cold  sirloin 
and  asalarl.  You  are  a  miser.  I  have  no  patience  with 
village  scandal  mongers,  anrl  my  rletestation  of  theij 
gossip  is  so  well  known  that  very,  few  of  their  inven- 
tions ever  travel  my  way.  As  for  Sylvia  Caraw,  I  have 
never  seen  any  reason  to  think  ill  of  her." 

Sir  Aubrej' wa.s' glad.  It  was  not  to  lie  supposed 
that  what  men  said  or  thought  about  this  village  beauty 
could  be  of  any  con.'^equence  to  him  ;  yet  in  his  heart 
of  hearts,  he  was  glad.  • 

(To  be  Continue;!.) 


THE  LITTLE  CHIMNEY  SWEEP. 

Sweep,  ho  !•  Siv  eop,  ho  ! 
.He  trudges  on  through  aleet  and  snow 
'Tiroi  ami  hungry  both  is  he, 

Avd  he  whisHt!^  vacantly. 

Sooty-b'ack  hi«:r,igs  and  slcin. 

But  the  child  is  fair  ivithiu. 

Ice  and  cold  are  Ix-  tter  lar 
'  Tha;!  his  n).a.sier":i  curse;  are. 

Jiothtr  of  the  little  one 

Could'st  thou  see  thy  little  sen  ! 

Sweep,  ho  !    Rwcep,  ho  ! 
He  trudges  on  tlir  ■      .-'  -l  and  snow. 
At  the  gre:it  man  li  ^  Irnocks, 

\Vl2ich  the  serv.in':  m.m'  i-.nlecks. 
Now  let  In  with  laugh  and  jeer, 
In  his  eye  there  stands  a  tear. 
He  is  young,  but  soon  will  know 
How  to  bear  both  word  and  blow. 

Sweep,  ho  1   Sweep,  ho  1 
In  the  chimney  sleet  aad  snow. 
ClaiUy  would  his  task  ic  done'. 
AVere't  the  last  beneath  the  sun. 
Faithfully  it  now 'shall  be, 
But  soon  spent,  doxra  droppeth  he. 
G.a^es,  round,  as  in  a  dream. 
Very  sti-ange,  but  true,  things  seem. 

Creeps  he  to  his  wTetched  bo.d, 
Illlows  there  bis  achu^g  he.id. 
Led  by  a  fanta.-itic  power 
WT.ich  sets  by  tl;o  present  hour, 
'  Lost  at  length  in  pleasure's  dream, 
Joys  uhkabwn  all  real  seem, 
And,  poor  tiling  ;  he  does  not  kiiOV" 
His  poor  lifo  is  nouijUt  but  woe  I 
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THE  PEKNT  DESPATCH. 


PERILS  AND  ESCAPES  OF  A 
YANKEE  DETECTIVE. 

I  did  not  like  the  confinenient  of  the  city  force,  bo> 
Bhortly  after  my  promotion,  I  resigned  my  positioB, 
and  began  on  my  "  own  hook."  I  organised  a  baud  of 
private  and  independent  detectives,  which  afterwards 
did  great  good.  First,  I  got  a  man  to  join  from  every 
important  city  of  the  Union,  some  cities  even  having 
as  many  as  ten  members.  For  instance,  New  York 
bad  ten  ;  Brooklyn  eight  ;  Philadelphia  eight  ;  New 
Orleans  thi  ee  ;  Cincinnatti,  Chicago,  and  Cleveland  two 
ea,ch  ;  St.  Louis  four,  and  so  on.  I  was  at  the  head  of 
it,  and  had  my  head-quarters  at  New  York  half  the 
year  and  St.  Louis  the  other  half,  thus  being  at  the 
tsoast  part  of  the  time  and  in  the  interior  the  rest.  The 
members  of  this  organisation  were.aU  subject  to  my 
orders.  They  undertook  all  kinds  of  cases,  and  as  soon 
as  they  began  one,  every  member  in  other  places  was 
notified  of  it,  so  as  to  look  out  for  the  criminal  in  his 
section,  and  render  what  help  he  could. 

We  found  this  arrangement  a  very  useful  and  con- 
venient one,  for  when  a  criminal  whom  we  were  after 
fled  from  one  city  to  another,  be  was  kno\vn  and  ar- 
rested at  once.  The  secret  of  our  organisation  was  well 
kept.  No  one  suspected  that  such  an  one  existed,  and 
for  five  years  we  worked  on  in  perfect  harmony,  and 
■without  letting  the  outside  world  know  anything  of  our 
afiiairs. 

Since  then  many  such  bands  of  co-operating  detec- 
tives have  been  formed,  but  the  honour  of  originating 
the  plan  belongs  exclusively  to  me.  I  myself  took 
up  cases  the  same  as  my  subordinates,  and  I  had  a 
li'eutenaat  both  at  New  York  and  St.  Louis  who  acted 
for  me  in  my  absence,  receiving  instructions  by  mail 
from  me,  and  making  weekly  reports  to  me  wherever  I 
might  happen  to  be. 

I  was  at  New  York  when  the  case  I  am  about  to  re- 
late was  brought  up.  Two  f^ows  living  in  the 
then  thinly-settled  part  of  Iowa,  had  killed  a  whole 
family  residing  in  their  section  of  the  country,  and 
h&ving  secured  their  money,  had  joined  a  desperate 
band  of  highway  robbers,  whose  headquasters  were 
away  out  on  the  plains.  13111  Reid,  one  of  our  mem- 
bers in  Chicago,  had  been  employed  by  the  friends  of 
the  family  to  work  up  the  case,  and,  if  possible,  bring 
the  villians  to  justice.  Needing  assistance,  and  not 
kno\viDg  exactly  how  to  operate,  Reid  sent  for  me  to 
help  him. 

Accordingly  I  packed  my  "  duds"  in  a  satchel,  and 
started  for  the  city  of  C,  where  I  would  meet  Bill  and 
ta^  charge  of  the  affair. 

I  reached  my  destination  safely,  and  thence  ^we 
hastened  to  Dubuque  to  begin  operations. 

On  reaching  the  former  home  of  the  murdered  family, 
we  aeoertained  the  exact  location  of  the  headquarters 
of  these  desperadoes.  This  was  about  ten  miles  to 
the  south-west,  at  what  was  known  as  Carter's  Ranche ; 
eo,  having  procured  two  good  horses,  we  set  out  on  our 
ride,  accompanied  by  a  nephew  of  the  mxirdered  man. 
On  our  journey  he  gave  us  full  particulars  of  the 
tragedy,  and  such  other  events  as  were  connected 
with  it. 

The  murder  had  been  committed  in  open  day,  and 
in  the  presence  of  two  women.  These  women,  para- 
lyzed by  fear,  had  remained  mute  spectators  of  the 
scene,  unable  to  move  or  cry  out,  and  had  thus  es- 
caped the  notic-e  of  those  engaged  in  the  diabolical 
worL  Had  it  been  otherwise,  they  too,  would  pro- 
bably have  fallen  victims.  The  crime  accomplished, 
its  perpetrators  ransacked  the  house,  carrying  off  va- 
luables to  the  aujouut  of  several  hundred  dollars — for 
the  family  sacrificed  had  possessed  considerable  wealth 
for  that  seution  of  country — and  then  rode  off.  The 
young  man  who  was  with  us  had  been  the  first  one 
notified  of  the  occurrence,  and  he  at  once  trailed  the 
fugitives  to  their  liiding  place.  Having  tried  in  vain 
to  raise  a  band  of  men  who  would  attack  Carter's 
Ranche  and  capture  the  villians,  he  at  last  had  sent  for 
Reid,  knowing  well  that  his  long  experience  with  des- 
perate men  would  have  so  schooled  him  in  courage  as 
to  render  all  fear  to  attack  out  of  the  question. 

The  robber  band  occupying  the  ranche  numbered 
twelve  men,  besides  the  two  who  had  so  recently  joined 
them,  and  they  were  all  inen  of  the  worst  chaiaoter. 

It  was  q\iite  dark  before  we  neared  Carter's  iRanche, 
saA^nm  direDsr.xeia  about  half  a.  soile  SiojA  the  buiidiOK- 


itself,  in  a  thick  copse.  The  R3,uche  was  at  least  five 
miles  from  any  habitation,  standing  all  alone  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream,  and  so  hidden  by  the  surrounding 
trees  as  to  be  unobserved  by  any  traveller  who  might 
chance  to  pass  that  way. 

The  hours  drew  on,  and  soon  the  rising  moon — 
that  night  due  at  precisely  twelve  o'clock — warned  us 
to  go  to  work.  So,  leaving  our  you^g  friend  and  guide 
to  keep  watch  over  the  animals,  we  examined  our  wea- 
pons, and  started  afoot  for  the  house.  Making  no 
noise,  and  keeping  in  the  gloom  of  the  forest,  we  soon 
struck  the  stream,  which,  after  following  it  a  short 
distance,  brought  us  to  the  rare  of  the  log-cabin  in 
which  our  men  were  asleep.  No  sentinel  was  visible. 
Evidently  the  highwaymen  considered  their  retreat 
too  secure  to  need  any  guard,  or  else  constant  freedom 
from  attack  had  relaxed  their  vigilance.  We  crept  up 
to  the  door.  All  within  was  darkness,  save  the  faint 
glow  of  a  few  dying  embers  in  the  rude  stone  fire-place. 
We  saw  all  this  through  a  crack  in  the  huge  plank 
door.  It  took  but  a  moment  to  convince  ourselves,  by 
the  regular  breathing  of  those  within,  that  the  occu- 
pants of  the  single  room  which  the  ranche  contained 
were  buried  in  profound  slumber.  We  next  tried  to 
push  the  door  open  by  gentle  pressure  on  the  outside. 
This,  however,  was  "  no  go."  The  wild  inhabitants  of 
the  place  were  sharp  enough  to  bolt  the  entrance  to 
their  dwelling,  even  if  t  ey  placed  no  guard  over  it. 

A  whispered  command  to  BUI  Reid,  and  I  gave  a 
low  rap  on  the  door,  after  which  we  retreated  around 
the  corner  of  the  building. 

It  ma^  be  well  to  mention  in  this  place  that  Reid 
carried,  besides  his  weapons,  a  small  dark-lantem,  to 
be  used  when  the  proper  time  should  come. 

We  soon  heard  the  door  open  softly,  and  some  one 
stepped  out  on  the  gravel  in  front  of  the  house. 
Whereupon  we  made  a  slight  scraping  sound  with  our 
feet,  and  sank  bs,ck  close  to  the  dwelHng,  which  was  at 
this  end  in  deep  shadow.  The  scout  came  walking 
around  the  corner.  He  was  brought  to  a  sudden  halt, 
however,  when  he  felt  the  cold  muzzle  of  my  pistol 
against  hij^temple,  and  heard  the  whisper  : 

"  Mak*-  iio  noise,  and  offer  no  resistance,  or  I'll 
blow  your  head  to  atoms." 

Reid  flashed  the  lantern  in  his  face — now  deadly 
pale  from  fright— and  we  recognised  him  as  one  of  the 
men  we  were  after,  having  received  a  full  description 
of  both  of  them  from  our  guide. 

"Is  Sykes  inside?"  I  demanded,  in  a  whisper,  keep- 
ing my  weapon  closely  pressed  against  his  head. 

Yes,"  came  the  answer,  in  a  whisper,  more  faint 
than  I  had  used. 
"  Are  you  armed  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  left  my  belt  and  weapons  in  the  house." 
"  Very  good.    Are  your  boots  on  ?' 
"  No." 

"  Well,  you  are  to  lead  us  to  the  bed  where  Sykes 
sleeps.  But  bear  in  mind  the  terrible  truth  that  one 
single  movement  on  your  part  tending  to  make  our 
presence  known  to  your  comrades,  will  caU  my  pistol 
into  use.  And  though  I  know  it  will  cost  me  my  life 
to  shcot  you,  just  as  sure  as  I  fail  to  bring  Sykes  safely 
out  of  that  house,  just  so  sure  will  your  instant  death 
be  the  result.  I  am  on  a  desperate  errand,  and  terribly 
in  earnest.    Do  you  understand  ?" 

He  nodded,  and  we  proceeded  one  at  a  time  to  re- 
move our  boots;  one  guarded  the  prisoner  while  the 
other  was  at  work. 

This  done,  and  our  prisoner  in  front,  with  my  wea- 
pon at  the  back  of  his  head,  and  ready  for  instant  use, 
we  filed  slowly  and  noiselessly  into  the  building.  Reid 
brought  up  the  rear,  pistol  in  one  hand,  lantern  in  the 
other. 

Our  prisoner,  though  capable  of  the  consummation 
of  such  a  crime  as  had  been  recorded  against  him,  was 
evidently  cowed  by  our  boldness  and  determination  ; 
for,  though  he  passed  the  bed  where  his  pistols 
and  knife  were  hanging  within  easy  reach,  he  did  not 
offer  to  touch  them.  Instead,  he  went  straight  on  to 
the  further  end  of  the  room,  where  Sykes  lay,  sleeping 
soundly. 

So  far  not  a  sleeper  had  been  disturbed,  and  every- 
thing appeared  favourable  for  the  success  of  our  bold 
plan.  On  both  sides  were  the  beds  of  the  band,  each 
occupied  by  a  robber,  lost  in  the  unconsciousness  of 
heavy  slumber.  At  the  head  of  every  bed  hung  a  brace 
of  pistols — sometimes  four — and  one  or  two  knives,  all 
within  reach  of  their  o-miers,  while  the  cut-throats 
themselves  were  completely  dressed,  evidently  ready 
for  action  at  any  moment. 

Sykes  lay  on  his  back,  his  right  arm  thrown  above 
his  head.  He  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  bone  and 
Biaew — all  muscle  and  strength.  Six  feet  high,  and 
-weighiBs  t-wo  huadrd4  -and  twenty-six_pc»iuid4,  he,;^asL 


an  antagonist  that  I  would  not  have  choeen  in  an  equal 
tight. 

Having  reached  the  bedside,  my  prisoner — Close, 
by  name — and  myself  stepped  aoide,  while  Reid  let  tha 
strong  glaie  of  his  lantern  fall  full  on  the  eyelids  of 
the  sleeper.  His  pistol,  however,  was  aimed  before 
he  did  this,  and  cocked  ready  for  use.  Slowly  Sykea 
opened  his  eyes  to  look  straight  into  the  muzzle  of 
Reid's  weapon.  Before  thi.-i,  though,  we  had  taken 
posses.siou  of  Sykea'  arms,  and  I  had  belted  them 
around  my  person. 

"  Get  up,  and  come  along  with  me,"  whispered  my 
assistant  to  the  second  prisoner,  and  the  man,  seeing 
resolution  in  Rtid's  eye,  obeyed. 

We  got  out  of  the  house  and  closed  the  door  with- 
out rousing  any  of  the  other  inmates  of  the  place. 
Once  safe  outside,  Reid  and  my.self  clapped  the  hand- 
cuffs 00  to  the  hands  of  our  men,  and  jnai  ched  them 
quickly  to  the  copse,  where  we  found  our  guide  in 
waiting. 

Here  we  mounted  the  men  in  the  saddles  of  our 
horses,  and  got  up  behind  them  ourselves.  Our  guide 
took  both  our  bridles  in  his  hand,  sprang  upon  his 
pony,  and  thus  we  began  our  return,  he  leading  our 
horses  and  we  guarding  the  prisoners.  Tv.'o  hours 
good  riding  brought  us  to  the  inn  wheie  we  had  pro- 
cured our  animals,  and  here  we  all  took  breakfast, 
The  meal  over,  we  gave  our  prisoners  into  the  hands  ol 
some  of  the  village  people  to  guard  while  we  slept, 
and  then  turned  in  to  get  a  little  rest  before  proceed* 
ing  with  our  men  to  Dubuque. 

We  awoke  to  hear  a  great  hub-bub  in  the  street,  and 
on  going  to  the  window  and  .  gazing  out 
the  cause  became  apparent.  The  citizens  had  turned 
out  in  full  force,  had  taken  our  two '  prisoners  from 
their  guard  while  we  slept,  and  hung  them  to  tha 
sign-post  of  the  inn,  where  they  now  dangled,  stone 
dead. 

Our  adventtire  so  scared  the  highwaymen  of  Car- 
ter's Ranchs  that  they  left  that  section  of  the  country, 
The  place  where  their  dwelhng  stood  is  now  a  thriving 
town  of  a  thousand  inhabitants,  or  upwards. 


AN  EMIGRANT  S  EXPERIENCES. 
The  steamer  Sorata  brought  to  Liverpool  on  Satur- 
day, from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  eleven  families,  returned 
emigrants  from  Brazil.  The  tales  which  these  peoplai 
tell  of  their  treatment  by  the  Brazilian  authorities,  and 
of  the  hardships  which  they  were  compelled  to  endure, 
are  worthy  of  note.  The  experiences  of  James  Rau- 
dall,  an  agricultural  labourer,  who  went  out  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  tell  a  story  which  may  be 
taken  as  fairly  indicating  the  experiences  of  aU.  Ha 
went  out  with  his  wife  and  two  young  children  in 
Februai-y,  1872.  From  Rio  they  were  forwarded  to 
the  colony  of  Assungny.  About  a  month  he  spent  by 
the  way,  and  great  hardships  were  endured.  'V\Tien 
they  arrived  at  the  colony  the  most  wretched  accom- 
modation was  provided  for  them,  and  only  ten  days' 
food  was  served  to  them.  The  man  looked  about  f  oi 
suitable  ground  to  select,  his  allotment  being  75  aci-es, 
to  be  paid  for  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  shiUings  an  acre.  He  fotmd  all  the  land,  aa 
he  termed  it,  perfectly  worthless,  but  he  ultimately 
selected  ground,  and  obtained  a  donation  of  about 
ol.  in  the  shape  of  head  money  for  himself 
and  his  wife,  and  for  the  purchase  of  seed.  Ha 
erected  a  hut,  for  which  an  allowance  was  also  given, 
and  cleared,  planted,  and  sowed  a  poi-tion  of  the 
ground.  This  done,  he  applied  to  the  Government: 
ofiicer  of  the  colony  for  work,  a  part  of  his  agreement 
with  the  agent  who  sent  him  out  being  that  work< 
would  be  found  untd  the  first  crop  was  ready.  Hd 
was  told,  however,  that  there  was  no  work  for  him, 
and  he  only  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  odd  jobs. 
Meanwhile  his  wife  died,  and  left  hnji  with  two  young 
children  whom  he  could  not  leave  alone.  He  then  de- 
termined to  leave  the  colony  and  endeavour  to  get 
back  to  England.  For  this  purpose  he  sold  his  crops 
and  all  interest  in  his  holding  for  about  £S,  and  tne 
Director  sent  him  back  as  far  as  Curitiba.  There  he 
was  informed  that  no  emigiants  must  leave  the  coun- 
try, and  it  was  only  after  t'.vo  months'  detention  that 
he  was  allowed  to  go.  At  Rio  he  was  maintained  in 
the  Emigrants'  Home,  where  there  were  more  than 
three  hundred  persons  who  had  fouijd  their  way  back 
from  the  colonies,  and  who  desired  to  be  sent  to  the 
countries  from  whence  they  came.  Before  Randall 
and  his  companions  were  sent  away,  the  food  supply 
was  stopped,  and  the  single  men  oixlered  out  of  the 
house.  This  caused  some  disturbance,  and  they  left 
behind  them  three  hundred  people  absolutely  dssUt 
tute.  There- wa«  au  eau^i^^ber  at  Curitiba. 
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A  COQUETTE'S  STORY. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  events  I  am 
^bout  to  reiate  took  place— would  to  God  I  might  for- 
get them !  Through  all  these  years  the  memory  of 
Amy  Lee's  pale  face  has  haunted  me,  and  will  to  my 
dying  day.    But  to  my  story. 

Twentv  years  ago  I  was  a  beauty  and  a  belle,  and, 
RB  might  be  expected,  a  heartless  coquette.  Suitora  I 
did  not  lack,  but  to  all  gave  the  same  answer,  afte^ 
they  had  laid  their  hand  and  fortune  at  my  feet. 

An  orphan  with  plenty  of  money,  and  none  to  con- 
trol, I  led  a  gay  life. 

I  usually  spent  my  summers  at  one  of  the  numerous 
faehionable  resorts;  but  this  summer,  with  which  my 
story  has  to  do,  I  received  an  invitation  from  my 
cousin  Amy  to  spend  the  summer  with  her  at  my 
uncle's  farm.  Would  to  God  I  had  never  accepted 
that  invitation,  but  I  did. 

To  be  sure  the  prospect  was  a  little  dull;  but  I  was 
■bes^nning  to  tire  of  fashionable  society,  and  longed  for 
a  few  months  of  quiet  country  life;  sol  went. 

I  found  life  at  the  farm  very  quiet  and  pleasant,  and 
I  enjoyed  the  walks  through  the  cool  woods  and  green 
fields  with  my  cousin  Amy  for  companion. 

Amy  was  a  sweet,  gentle  girl,  with  brown  curls,  and 
dark  violet  eyes — quite  a  beauty  in  her  quiet  way. 
My  beauty  could  well  be  compared  to  some  glowing 
tropical  flower,  while  her's  to  the  simple,  unpretend- 
ing daisy. 

A  few  days  passed  quite  pleasantly  ;  but  I  soon 
tegan  to  tire  of  this  quiet  life,  and  longed  for  some 
excitement.  I  felt  thaf  I  must  get  up  a  flirtation  with 
Bome  one,  for  with  me,  to  flirt  was  as  natural  as  the 
ODreath  I  drew. 

An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself. 

One  evening  when  I  entered  the  parlour  I  found  a 
stranger  there,  who  was  immediately  introduced  as 
Mr.  Grey.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  this  Mr.  Grey, 
and,  as  I  soon  ascertained,  not  a  stranger  to  education 
and  good  society.  Another  fact  I  was  not  slow  in  com- 
prehending— he  was  Amy's  lover. 

I  played  and  sang  that  evening.  Mr.  Grey  had  a 
splendid  tenor  voice,  and  he  joined  me  in  singing.  ' 

Amy  loved  him,  I  knew  by  the  proud,  happv  glance 
that  followed  him.  A  demon  whispered.  Why  not 
"bring  this  man  at  your  feet,'  as  you  have  many  others  ? 
'What  if  he  is  your  cousin's  lover,  the  conquest  will  be 
the  greater  ? 

I    heeded  the  tempter,    and  exerted  myself  to 
"TpleMS.    Two  or  three  times,  iiv  the  midst  of  an  ani- 
>4&ated  conversation,  I  glanced  towards  Mr.  Grey  ;  his 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  me,  and  in  his  glance  I  read  un- 
mistakable admiration. 

I  retired  to  my  room  that  night,  fully  satisfied  that 
before  many  weeks  I  might  number  Mr.  Grey  among 
my  list  of  victims. 

Amy  was  unusually  quiet,  and  there  was  a  sad  look 
In  her  dark  eyes  jls  she  kissed  me  and  said  good  night, 
after  which  I  was  alone  with  my  thoughts. 

Did  I  think  of  Amy  and  what  she  might  Buffer  ? ' 
Tes  ;  but  having  no  feeling  myself,  I  had  none  for 
others. 

After  that  night  Mr.  Grey's  visits-at  my  uncle's 
touse  were  frequent. 

For  a  while  we  three  walked  and  rode  together. 
Soon  Amy  began  to  -make  some  trivial  excuse,  and  we 
ceased  to  expect  her  company. 

Each  day  she  gi-ew  paler,  and  her  eyes  were  at  times 
strangely  brilliant.  She  worshipped  that  man,  and, 
wretch,  that  I  was,  I  gloried  in  my  triumph. 

One  evening  my  aunt  and  Amy  were  sent  for.  A 
neighbour  who  had  been  iU  for  some  time  was  thought 
to  be  dying.  Uncle,  the  hired  girl,  and  myself  were 
left  alone. 

Uncle  and  I  tried  to  wile  away  the  time  with  chess, 
but  somehow  chess  seemed  uncommon  dull  that  even- 
ing, and  we  gave  it  up. 

Presently  th^e  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
Annette  ushered  Mr.  Grey  into  the  parlour.  Annette 
did  not  come  into  the  room  again.  Soon  after  uncle 
excused  himself,  and  we  two  were  alone. 

I  tried  to  keep  up  a  lively  flow  of  conversation  ; 
but  ilr.  Grey  seemed  thoughtful,  and  oonvereation 
Eoon  flagged. 

1  spoke  of  returning,  to  the  city  soon.  A  sudden 
clmnge  swept  over  his  face.  He  caught  myliajQd,  and 
E;ud  pa-ssionately : 

"laabeL  I  can.  no  lonser  keeD^mr  Moratk-I  muai 


speak.  You  are  dearer  to  me  than  life  itself.  Tell 
me  that  my  lo^e  is  returned,  and  I  shall  be  the  happiest 
of  men." 

"  Excuse  me,"  I  said  coldly,  drawing  away  my 
hand,  "  I  thought  you  and  my  cousin  Amy  were  en- 
gaged." 

"  We  were.  But  Isabel,  she  will,  she  must  free  me. 
Promise  me  that  you  will  be  my  wife  if  Amy  tells  me 

I  am  free." 

I  gave  the  promise.  God  forgive  me  1  I  did  not 
mean  it. 

I  was  brought  to  my  senses  by  the  passionate  kisses 
he  pressed  upon  my  lips. 

"  Don't,  for  pity's  sake,  smother  me,"  I  said, 
coldly. 

He  put  me  from  him. 

"Isabel,"  he  said  sternly,  "are  you  trifling  with 
me  ?" 

I  tried  to  laugh  lightly. 

He  bent  down,  and  almost  hissed  in  my  ear,  "  Be- 
ware, Isabel  Wayne — beware  how  you  triAe  with  me  ;" 
then  he  was  gone. 

"  I  heard  the  door  close  after  him.  Did  some  demon 
possess  me  ?    I  think  there  did. 

An  hour  passed  and  still  I  sat  there.  Then  I  heard 
the  door  open,  and  Amy's  light  step  sounded  in  the 
hall.    This  seemed  to  arouse  me. 

"  I  hope  you  haven't  been  lonely,  Isabel  dear,"  she 
said,  as  she  entered  the  room.  "  Why  did  you  sit  up 
for  me?  Poor  Mrs.  Brown  is  no  better,  and  mamma  is 
to  remain  all  night.  She  thought  I  had  better  come 
home,  as  I  could  do  no  good  by  staying." 

"  I  didn't  mind  sitting  up,"  I  replied.  "Besides,  I 
had  agreeable  company.  Can  you  guesa  who  called 
here  this  evening  ?" 

She  started,  and  that  wild,  haunted  look  I  had  noti- 
ticed  80  often  of  late,  crept  into  her  eyes. 

"  Mr.  Grey  ?"  she  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  and  what  do  you  think  ?  he  asked  me  to  bo 
his  wife." 

Amy  took  a  step  nearer  ;  her  manner  frightened  me. 

"  And  what  did  you  say  f 

I  tried  to  answer  carelessly,  though  I  felt  uneasy. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Grey  is  both  agreeable  and  handsome  ; 
I  told  him  yes." 

"  Isabel  Wayne,  you  knew  he  waa  my  betrothed  hus- 
band; and  yet  you  led  him  on.    Dare  you  deny  this  V 

Her  glittering  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me  as  if  she 
would  read  my  inmost  soul.  And  she  did  read  it.  I 
could  not  answer. 

"  God  forgive  you  ?  I  never  can,"  she  said,  turning 
to  the  door.    "  He  shall  be  free." 

I  sprang  forward. 

"  Back  !"  she  cried  wildly;  "if  you  follow  me  I  ■wHl 
kill  you  I" 

I  sank  back,  trembling  in  every  limb  ;  I  dared  not 
disobey.  Like  a  flash  it  came  to  me  ;  insanity  was 
hereditary  in  her  mother's  family.  She  had  gone  mad  I 

How  long  I  sat  there  I  never  knew  j  but  when,  cold 
and  trembling  I  reached  my  room,  Amy's  door  was 
locked  ;  and  with  a  vague  dread  that  something  ter- 
rible was  about  to  happen,  I  crept  into  bed. 

It  was  nearly  morning  when  I  fell  asleep.  I  dreamed 
of  a  swift-fiowing  river,  and  a  white,  ■up-turned  few©— 
Amy's. 

I  awoke  in  a  fright.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly 
in  the  little  window,  and  I  was  so  thankful  it  waa  a 
dream  ;  but  slowly  the  events  of  last  night  arose  to 
my  mind.    I  sprang  quickly  out  of 'bed. 

Amy's  door  was  still  locked,  and  I  received  no  an- 
swer. 

I  hurried  down  stairs  and  entered  the  sitting-room. 
My  aunt  had  returned  with  the  news  that  Mrs.  Brown 
was  dead. 

I  told  her  I  feared  something  had  happened  to  Amy 
— she  would  not  answer  me,  and  her  door  was  locked. 
I  dared  not  tell  her  more. 

Silently  I  followed  my  aunt  up  stairs. 

"  Pocrr  child,"  she  said  anxiously.  "  I  fear  she 
is  ill.  She  has  not  appeared  at  all  like  herself 
lately." 

No  answer  came  to  my  aunt's  repeated  calls,  and 
with  trembling  limbs  I  went  and  called  my  uncle. 

The  door  was  forced  open.    The  room  was  empty  ! 

My  brain  seemed  to  whirl.  Was  my  dream  then 
true'? 

It  was  soon  known  among  the  neighbours  that  Amy 
hud  been  absent  from  her  room  all  night.  A  search 
commenced.  My  steps  turned  towards  the  river.  I 
seemed  to  be  drawn  there  by  some  invisible  chain — 
drawn  to  the  spot  where  a  turn  iu  the  river  had  left 
«  pile  of  drift-wood  :  and  there,  wedded  amonir  the 


drift-wood,  lay  Amy's  body,  with  the  white,  dtiU  faca 
upturned. 

My  dream  was  realised,  and  with  a  shriek  I  sank  iac 
sensible. 

We  were  found  there  together, 
"i'  I  was  too  iU  to  attend  Amy's  funeral,  and  as  soon  as 
I  was  able  I  packed  my  tnmks  and  left  for  the  city. 
How  my  heart  smote  me  when  my  aunt  begged  ai  ma 
to  stay  awhile  and  comfort  her  sad  heart — I,  her 
Amy's  murderer.  I  do  not  shudder  now  at  that  word. 
It  has  rung  in  my  ears  too  many  years. 

I  never  saw  Mr.  Grey  again.  I  returned  to  my  city 
home,  and  tried  to  buiy  the  past  in  gaiety  ;  but  vain 
hope  !  even  in  the  ball-room  that  white  face  haunted 
me. 

At  last  I  loved — loved  and  worshipped  as  Amy  had 
done.  Need  I  say  I  did  not  marry  the  object  of  my 
love  ?  I  did  not.  He  flirted  with  me,  then  maIrio»^ 
another. 

And  now,  reader,  you  have  my  story.  If  you  axe  a 
coquette,  take  warning,  or  you  may  suffer  as  I  have— 
and  will  to  my  dying  day. 

A  YEAE'S  CTRIME  IN  ENGLAND. 
The  volume  of  judicial  statistics  produced  by  tha 
Home  Department  for  1872  is,  as  usual,  divided  into 
the  criminal  and  the  civil  statistics.  The  first  part, 
with  which  alone  we  are  dealing  here,  comprises  tha 
returns  relating  to  the  police,  to  criminal  proceedings, 
and  to  prLsons.  They  bear  out  in  the  main  the  boast 
to  which  we  have  been  referring,  that  crime  is  dimi- 
nishing in  England.  But  it  is  not  pleasant  to  perceiya 
that  in  some  important  particulars  the  rate  of  diminu* 
tion  is  decreasing.  Thus,  although  there  is  a  decreasa 
upon  the  total  number  of  indictable  ofi"enoes  reported 
by  the  police  to  have  been  committed  in  1871-72,  thera 
was  a  considerably  greater  decrease  in  the  preceding 
year.  Again,  in  the  number  of  apprehensions  in  tha 
year  under  review  we  mark  a  diminution  of  police  vigi- 
lance as  estimated  by  a  comparison  with  the  numbe* 
of  offences.  In  1871-72  the  apprehensions  were  in  tha 
proportion  of  50  per  cent,  to  the  number  of  crimea 
committed,  which  is  a  httle  under  the  average  for  tha 
preceding  five  years.  In  1865-66,  however,  weflnd  the 
proportion  was  537  per  cent.,  in  1864-'65  it  vrasS5-9 
per  cent.,  in  1863-64  it  was  56'2  per  cent.,  and  iu  1862" 
63  it  was  58'2  per  cent.,  or  something  more  tham  8  per 
cent,  greater  than  the  proportion  for  1871-2.  Thesa 
figures  appear  to  show  that  if  there  has  latterly  been  a 
gratifying  diminution  of  crime,  there  has  been  a  some- 
what less  gratifying  diminutiofi  in  the  efficiency  of 
our  repressive  agencies.  The  total  number  of  offence* 
committed,  so  far  as  they  were  known  to  the  police,  io 
the  year  dealt  with  in  the  report  was  4^,191  ;  tha 
number  of  persons  apprehended,  22,156.  Of  these  about 
30  per  cent,  were  discharged,  and  the-remainder-come 
mitted  or  bailed  for  trial,  these  proportions  correil 
sponding  almost  precisely  with  the  average  of  the  yeara 
preceding.  The  army  of  crime  the  handiwork  of  which 
is  recorded  in  the  foregoing  returns  consisted  ia,3.871« 
72  of  no  less  than  46,877  persons,  or  some  three 
thousand  fewer  than  the  criminal  classes  returned  by 
the  police  in  the  previous  year.  It  will  be  more  pro- 
per, however,  to  compare  the  present  return  with  that 
for  1861-62,  and  to  see  what  progress  we  have  mada 
in  ten  years.  Under  the  head  of  known  thieves  and 
depredators  there  has  been  a  dfecrease  of  about  35  pep 
cent.,  and  under  that  of  receivers  a  decrease  of  51  peF 
cent.,  and  under  that  of  suspected  persona  a  de« 
crease  of  25  per  cent.  Altogether,  ten  years  ago 
there  were  upwards  of  20,000  persons'  reckoned 
among  tlfe  criminal  classes  more  than  those  included 
in  that  black  list  to-day,  and  this,  although  the  popu'^ 
lation  of  England  and  Wales  had  increased  during  tha 
decade  by  more  than  2,600,000.  The  proportion.of  the 
criminal  classes  to  the  population  continues  to  he,  as 
it  was  ten  years  ago,  greatest  in  the  counties,  next  in 
the  borough.s,  and  least  in  the  metropoUfi.  As  with  the 
criminal  classes,  so  with  the  houses  of  bad. character  t» 
which  they  resort,  there  has  been  a  marked  and  satis- 
factory decrease  in  numbers.  Houses  of  this  kind 
either  known  or  suspected  were  computed  in  1861-62 
at  9,392,  and  in  1871-72  at  5,368. 

Wedding,  Christening,  and  Reception' Cakes  of 
every  description  and  newest  desig^u,  P.  Gaffney,  ti  Parlia- 
ment street.  N.B — Delivery  by  train  and  van  oviery  three 
hours  fropi  9 cum.  to  6  p.m.  daily.  7424 

The  Journal  de  Paris  says  that  the  British  traveller, 
Dr.  Stomes,  has  brought  news  from  Dr.  Liviegstona 
up  to  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  July.  Drv 
Livingstone  waajin  the  enioymont  of  .perfect' Jjpftlth. 
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A  FRENCH  PICTURE  OP  IRELAND. 
The  Paris  Illuslrattd  News  gives  this  week  a  draw- 
ing and  an  article  aboXit  Ireland.  The  di-awiug  repre" 
sents  ■yie  interior  of  an  Irish  cottage.  A  large  pot  (of 
potatoes,  no  doubt)  is  boiling  on  the  fire  ;  an  Irish  pea- 
sant and  liis  wife  are  watcliiug  the  process,  with  a  little 
girl  standing  before  them.  On  the  other  side  are  seated 
two  boys,  withnoihing  bej^ond  a  trousers  for  theirdress, 
and  looking  anxiously  at  the  culinary  preparations.  A 
pig  is  rushing  out  of  the  cabin,  with  a  young  urchin 
riding  on  his  back,  with  arms  extended  and  in 
Nature's  simple  attire.  The  drawing  is  signed  by 
the  name  of  an  artist  of  talent,  Montbaixi,  and 
has  for  title,  "  Ti/jies  et  Physiognomies  d'Irlande." 
The  article  is  entitled  "  Notes  sitr  Vlrlande  :  le '  Home 
liife'  cn  Ii-laudc.  "  The  following  extracts  from  it  will 
ehcw  that  the  v.Titer  who  signs  himself  E.  T."  does 
that  thet/ncfs  de  I'Irlaadc  are  at  an  end: — 

"  '  Poor  Ireland'  (la  pauvrc  Irlan.de)  is  constantly 
repeated  iu  the  conversations  of  the  Irish  people.  All 
seem  to  claim  for  their  country  the-preemiuence  as 
Car  as  misery  goes,  the  prestige  in  fact,  of  niisfortune. 
Though  a  little  too  sad  larnioyahtes,  tlieso  complaints 
seem  however  to  be  pretty  well  founded. 

"  Even  after  visitiug  the  most  thickly  populatedparts 
of  London,  after  seeing  the  hshermen  of  Biittany,  and 
the  gieat  manufattuiiug  ilistricts  of  Lancashire  in 
famine  times,  nothing  will  be  able  to  give  you  an  idea 
the  habitual  state  of  misery  such  as  you  lind  it  in  the 
north  and  west  of  Ireland. 

Wicklow  is  far  from  being  the  poorest  county  in 
Ireland,  and  yet  -we  found  entire  villages  in  which 
there  was  not  a  single  individual  who  p.jssessed  a  jjair 
Df  shoes.  In  the  sterile  plain  you  sometimes  perceive 
the  sharp-angled  walls  of  a  police  station.  It  i:!  only 
R'ithinthem  that  slioes  are  worn,  and  itisi  aily  theri- 
that  three  laesds  a  day  are  served  and  that  meat  is  not 
ft  myth.  Outside  the  people  in  a  state  of  beggary ;  in- 
side are  well-fed  (Constables,  who  maintain  poverty,  no 
doubt,  as  one  of  those  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  to 
attack  which  would  be  tu  be  set  down  as  a  Fenian  or  a 
pttroleur.  It  inay  be^t^pt  elsewhere  that  constant  ap- 
plication of  Bismarck' :}Jtoc  trine  "Laforc",  jjriiMle  droit," 
would  have  little  efl'ect  on  the  moral  development  and 
physical  re.-ioiircts  of  a  people,  but  hero  individual  ini- 
tiative d'ocs  not  cast  ;  the  pcoiJe  are  hot-blooded, 
lively,  and  turbulent  ;  they  need,  perhatps,,  a  strong 
hand,  a  tyrannic  one,  perhaps,  but  they'  Should  be 
byiants  capable  of  understanding  them,  and  one  of 
themselves.  It  is  not  people  coming  out  of  offices  in 
London,  with,  their  pens  behind  their  ears,  it  is  not 
with  the  help  of  phlegmatic  policemen  that  this  people 
will  be  got  out  of  the  torpid  state-in  which  they  have 
been  for  centuiies.  But  wo  have  to  show  what  home 
lite  is,  and  the  means  of  e.KLstence,  and  the  habits  of 
that  people  which  the  English  declare  to  be  '  the 
most  careless  and  lazy  in  the  world.'  " 
•  The  writer  give.s  a  description  then  of  a  country 
hottse,  somebeggars,  poor  chililren  coming  from  a  school 
and  of  a  family  of  ttve  people  (the  one  in  the  picture) 
living  on  I'Js.  a  week,  and  then  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing sharp  observations  : — 

"Is  it  not  heait-rending  ?  Is  it  not  the  ex- 
planation of  '  many  erron*,  weaknesses.and  crimes  ? 
I  shoidd  like  to  put  some  of  the  honourable 
members  of  the  (chamber  of  Commerce  (he  means  the 
House  of  Commons  evidently)  iu  presence  .of  this 
misery  ;  I  would  like  to  show,  them  this  cabin,-  open 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  with  its  thatched  roof 
steeped  in  rain,  like  an  ohl  sponge.  The  starved  pigs 
with  theii-  litter,  giving  a  stench  to  the  CLvmmon  apart- 
ment, would  appear  as.pvoofs  of  Irish  laziness'  to  the 
members  of  the  Ptdl  Iilall  Club,  and  the  nakedness  of 
the  young  urchins  would  shock  the  Puritan  modesty 
of  the  preachers  of  Exeter  Hall.  But  the  experinnent 
would  not  be  useless.  We  slwuld  have  less  optimists 
to  tell  us  about  the  'reconciliation  of  Ireland,'  and 
say  it  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  to  tell  us  that 
English  rule  in  the  sister  island — a  la  mode  de  Cain — 
is  sj'nonjinous  with  moral  and  material  progress. 
E.  T."  •  •      •  • 

Pencil  and  pen  giving  in  a  paper  having  great 
circulation  sueh  sketches  of  "  lri.?h  Home  Itule  lifs" 
is  calculated  to  give  a  singular  idea  of  our  counti-y 
abroad,  and  should  not  be  ignored.  I  leave  it  to  others 
to  comment  on  it. 


THE  INTEPiNATIONALISTS. 
The /asco  of  the  International  at  Geneva,  and  Clu- 
Boret's  revelations  about  the  Communists  and  their 
treachery  and  incapacity,  are  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
working  clas  '-es,.  yyho  were  the  dupes  of  tho^e  political 
charlatans.  The  exclamation  of  the  ex-governor  of 
the  Hotel  de  A''ille,  I'indy,  the  Communist  chief,  who 
arrested  Cluseret,  "  Virr;  1' anarchic''  at  the  Congress  of 
Geneva,  secnis  to  reveal  the  whole  object  of  those 
Utoiusts,  and  the  fact  that  the  leaders  nearly  all  es- 
caped, leaving  their  fellov,-crs  to  bo  sacrificed,  is  a  good 
lesson  for  the  trades  unions  and  other  societies  who 
were  inclined  -to  join  in  the  conspiracy  against  capital, 
intellect,  and  property.  To  e.-cludo,,  as  was  propose;l 
by  those  wild  dreamers,  all  those  who  worked  with 
their  brains  irtid  not  v.'ith  their  hands,  and  put  an  end 
to  all  idea  of  enuilatious,  all  stimulant  to  progress,  in- 
ventions, and  riches,  has  excited  great  agitation,  and 
given  a  fatal  blow  to  this  antichristian  association — to 
Confound  all  nationalities,  and  establish  imiversal  fra- 
ternity, at  the  vei-y  time  when  the  antipathy  of  races 
and  country  is  greater  than  ever,  is  a  task  beyond  the 
power  of  -those  pseudo-philanthropists,,  and  it  may 
loe  safely  said  thRt  this  monstrous  conspiracy 
against  every  thing  sacred,  just,  and  honourable  is 
dwindling  into  itisigniticance,  and  destined  before  long 
to  end  by  the  doings  of  its  own  advocates  and  leaders. 

AN  ELOPEMENT  "SCENE"   ON  BOARD  A 
STEAMEB. 

Some  few  evenings  ago  an  extraordinary  scene 
of  a  most  amusing  character  took  place  on  board 
one  of  the  Woodside  steamers  on  her  passage  from 
Bukenhead  to'  the  George's  landing  stage.  There  was 
a  KU'i-o  number  of  passengers,  consisting  principally  of 
w'M'.iiri,:  11,  who  enjoyed  rare  fun  at  the  discovery 
tU;..  il.'i  ■  -vvere  on  board  the  boat  a  runaway  couple, 
pm  111  1  i. ,' an  injured  husband.  Before  the  steamer 
left  the  Woodside  stage,  a  young  man  and  woman 
\\-eie  observed  to  go  on  board  together.  The  coviple 
ippeared  to  bo  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  the  femido, 
e^vidently  with  the  view  of  conceidment,  left  her  (.on;- 
panion,  hastily  entered  the  ladies'  cabiiv^ud  k^^.^IvI 
herself  iu  a  dark  corner.  The  womanj  who  wi'.f  i.  :■;! 
dressed,  wi(s  anything  but  good-looking.  She  had  i« 
.H^culiite  ^ppeai-anoe,  and  seemed  to  be  about  fwrty 
yeai-s  of  age,  whilst  her  male  friend,  who  mixed 
amongst  the  pasL-en;;:  i  ?  in  aii.ither  part  of  the  boat, 
was  at  le;*st  ten  or  iv,-K..-  \. her  junior.  Imme- 
diately after  the  tU  amtr  had' left  the  stage,  a  gr^^- 
leardcd  man,  apparently  sixty  years  old,  rushed 
fraotiC(!,iiy.,  into,  tlio    ladies'-,  eabin. 


Eeclfer  Bros."  Purest  a-ad  Best  Tea,  at  Cs.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is  a 
combiEation  of  the  finest  V.uids  iraporied,  and  contains  all 
that  is  reoHisite  to  make  Teaperfeci;.  7  South  Great  George  s- 

*.roc(:  TliiViHn 


v/ere  tlien  driven  olf  amidst  the  cheers  and  laughter  ol 
the  crov.-d.  Soon  aftei-wards  the  young  man  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  excitement  was  seen  making  his 
way  into  the  town,  followed  by  a  number  of  lads,  who 
called  after  him,  "  Brigham  Young,  '  "  Shah,"  and 
other  names.  It  is  not  known  what  became  of 
the  runaway  wife  and  her  aggrieved  "  lord  and  mas- 
ter," but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cause  of  the  esca- 
pade of  last  evening  u  not  of  such  a  serious  character 
ai  to  prevent  them  living  happily  together  for  the  fu- 
ture. 


eikied 


SHALL  WE  AVALK  OR  FLY. 
It  seems  we  are  not  to  give  v,p  all  hopes  of  being 
able  to  fly  in  this  generation.  From  a  discusjion  in  a 
London  contemporary  we  learn  that  what  we  know  of 
ballooning  is  to  be  somehow  applied  to  the  human 
frame,  and  we  shall  take  ciir  own^  messages  in  littia 
less  time  than  the  telegraph  wire.  A  rath-.-r  in.geniou3, 
though  theoreti-,;al  writer,  tells  U3  that  if  we  would 
imit;ite  the  flight  of  bii-ds,  must  supjply  a  structure 
which  shall,  within  the  weight  of  a  bird,  spread  the 
same  amount  of  superficies  to  the  !*tion  of  the  wind, 
and  self-contain  that  man';si!ous  faculty  of  balancing 
innately  and  unconsciously  applied  'by  the  feathered 
tribe.  Muscular  effort  in  bird-fiying  simply  means  the 
power  required  to  sti  etch  out  the  wing.-j  and  to  keep 
them  out  stretched  against  the  force  of  theA^-ind.  This, 
coupled  with  the  muscular  action  of  the  tail  feathers 
as  a  balance  or  steering  appaiatus,  is  the  sum  of  the 
muscular  power  developed  in  the  bird.  The  balancing 
power  of  the  bird  is,  in  fact,  the  string  of  the  boy's 
kite — the  fulcrum  from  which  the  bird  us?s  the  power 
of  the  wind  acting  against  its  superficie.5.  The  albatross 
in  calm  weather  ij  a  log  upon  the  ocean  ;  it  cannot, 
except  with  great  difficulty,  fly  a  few  hundred  yards. 
When  the  breeze  orth'j  gale  rises,  it  spreads  its  -wingj 
and  atcen<ls,  like  the  bi}}''*  kite,  dead  in  the  T%-ind's 
eye,  rising  to  -sviudvvard  by  the  force  of  the  gale,  with- 
out muse-alar  eilort  :  and  whc^n  it  has  to  descend  has 
but  to  close  its  win.gs  or  chana-e  the  angle  of  resistance, 
and  it  s^voops  downward  with  the  velocity  of  light, 
and  by  a  mere  act  of  volition  its  outspread  wings  again 
breast  the  gale,  when  it  wilb  that  it  shall  again  ascend. 
Wh-.-n  man  can  build  his  flying  machine  with  t'ne 
light  yet  strong  m(-cha"i:m  of  the  al'b.'.trcss,  tLs  Hying- 
problem  will  bo  solved. 


hold-  of  ■  the  woman,  declaring  at  the  si^me 
tiine -that  siiQ  was- his  wife,  and  that  she  had  eloped 
with  the  yo-ung .  fellow  who,  accompanied  her.  Of 
course,  a  niarricd  man,  although  he  may  be  jilted  by 
his  "better  half,"  is  not  allowed  to  sit  in  the  cabhi 
appropriated  to  the  ladies  in  the  Woodside  steamers, 
and  accordingly  he  was  quickly  ejected  by  the  crew. 
The  unfortunate  husband,  hov.-eVer,  took  iiis  stand  by 
the  cabin  door,  and  told  the  "story  of  his  wrongs"  in 
the  mo,-?t  melancholy  terms  to  tho^a  M-ho  crov,-ded 
1  ound  him.  The  passengers,  wlio  looked  u[ion  the 
aifair  y.s  a  good  joke,  repeatedly  cheered  the.  old  man, 
whilst  groans  were  given  for  the  woman  and  the  com- 
panion of  her  flight.  For  ten  or  twelve  minutes  the 
scene  was  of  tlie  most  lively  description.  Upon  the 
ste:-:uer  reaching  the  George's  landing-rtage  the  pas- 
sengers were  loth  to  quit  the  boat,  but  they  were 
obliged  to  go  ashore.  The  runaway  lady  was  left  alone 
in  the  cabin,  but  she  was  soon  brought  out  by  the  in- 
jured husband,  who  ofleri.d  her  his  arm.  She  cou- 
temjituously  refused  the  offer,  denied  that  the  old 
man  was  her  husbaiKl,  and  told  him  to  go  about  his 
business.  Upon  getting  on  the  landing-stage, - 
the  wumau  made  her  \vay  to  the  Noi*h-bridge, 
followed  by  the  old  man,  who  clung  to  her 
clothes  and  made  a  desperate  etfort  not  to  lo.ie 
her.  The  crowd  iacresised,  and  the  people  cheered 
most  vociferously.  So  great  was  the  concourse'  of  per- 
sons that  the  bridge  became  regularly  blocked,  and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  ditticulty  that  a  pitssage  was 
cleared  by  the  otticers  belonging  to  the  stage.  At  last 
the  pier  head  was  reached,  and  the  woman  jumped 
into  a  cab,  without  the  company  of  her  young  male 
friend.  She  called  to  the  driver  to  go  on,  but  this  was 
impossible,  as  her  husband  clung  to  the  door  of  the 
vehicle  and  made  vigorous  euort's  to  get  inside.  She 
pushed  him  back  with  all  her  sti  engt'u,  and  succeeded 
in  fastening  the  door,  which,  however,  was  quickly  opened 
by  the  crowd,  who  hfted  the  injured  huband  bodily 
into  the  cab.  Thedoorwasasraiufastened.  andthecou-jle 


THE  SYSTEM  OF  JLUTILATION. 
The  mutilation  of  ■' murdered  people  ajjpears  to  be . 
gaining  ground  with  appalling  celeiity.     At  present 
England  is  harrowed  by  the  Thames  mystery,  which 
bids  fair  to  rival  that  of  Waterloo  Bridge  ;  and  now  we 
have  news  from  A*nefica  in  whi-;-h  love  and  comicality, 
murder   and    mu^fiation,    struggle  for  supremacj'. 
Cluiiles  KiJr.ey.  of  Long  Island  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  iu  love  with  Julia  fjmith,  who  already  was  engaged  . 
to  Olid  Royal  Sarnmis.  lit-isey  i^Tote  verses  -^o  his  love, 
dogged  her  footsteps,  sent  her  in..;ulti:)g  letters,  and 
endeied  her,  life  miserable.     Neither  threats  nor 
arguments  were  of  any  avail,  and  at  length  he  was 
s-v-i.^ed  one  night  by  a   n',;aib,?r  of  men,  stripped, 
tarred  and    feathered,   a'.id  his    h;ad  denuded  of. 
hail-.  '  In   this    state    he  was    exhibited   by  tha' 
Mght    of    a    lantern    to    a  number   of  .pe_i'5oas  ; 
and  vtiien  finally  he  was  released  he  flresSed  him- 
self and  v.'ent  home,  where  he  v.-as  observed  to  take  -a 
bucket  down  the  yard  for  w..tcr  to  wash  himself  with. 
Here  all  trace  of  the  unfortunate  man  ended,  but 
marks  of  a  struggle  were  subsequently  perceived,  and 
the  tracks  of  a  horse  and  v\"aggon.    A  man  saw  two 
men  going  out  on  ^'feie  same  night  in  -  a  boat,  having* 
with  them  a  large  'bundle,  -«hfch  be  did  not  notice  on 
their  return.    For_many  months  it  was  tho-aght  that„ 
Kelsey  might  ha-ve'.left  the  town,  or  have  comnaittSiff 
suicide  under  a  feeling  of  shame ;  but  at  length,' 
whilst  two  men  wei-e  at  work  in  their  bcit  in  Oyster 
Bay,  they  perceived'  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  v.hich,  on 
pultiii^%em  to  tKc  boat,  they  found  to  contain  only 
the  thighs  of  a  man.    The  remains  h.id  beeu  horribly 
mutilated',  and  to  them  adhered  fragments  of  tar  and 
feathoi-s.    The  pock^^  of  the  ga-rmeut  contained  a 
watch  and  chain,  wjS<9i  were  at  once  identified  by  tii  j 
relatives  of  Kelsey  'as  his  property.    Other  article.?  of 
clothing  belonging  -to  the  missing  man  were  sub;-;- 
quently  found  on  the  be-ach  of  tha  bay.    Those  who 
allege  that  he  has  been  the, -victim  of  a  fo'ul  murde.- 
state  thtft  he  unmasked  some  of  his  tormentors  whil.it 
he  was  bein^  tarred  and  feathered,  and  that  he  was 
heard  to  say  he  knew  them  and  would  make  them 
renent  of  it.    It  is  a  nrettv  storr. 
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THE   ELCHO   CHALLENGE  SHIELD. 

With  the  October  Monthly  Part  of  tho  Penny  Despatch  we  present  our  readei-a 
vrith  a  Coloured  Lithograph  of  the  Elcho  Challenge  Shield,  won  by  the  Iiish 
Eight  at  Wimbledon,  under  tho  captaincy  of  the  Diike  of  Abercorn.  It  v.-ill  be 
remembered  that  when  Lord  Elcho  first  presented  the  Shield  as  a  trophy  to  te 
won  by  the  best  Eight  rifle-shooters  amongst  the  volunteers  of  England  and  Scot, 
land,  Ireland  had  no  part  in  the  competition.  Lord  Palmerston  excluded  this  coun- 
try from  his  large  proposal  to  establish  a  citizen  army,  and  for  some  years  Irishmen 
were  also  excluded  from  the  contest  at  Wimbledon.  At  length,  through  the 
untiring  energy  of  Jlajor  Leech,  an  Irish  Eight  was  selected  from  tho  only 
two  shooting  clubs  in  the  country,  that  in  Dublin  and  that  in  Belfast. 
They  entered  the  Hsts  for  the  first  time  in  1865,  when  they  were  defeated.  In  1866 
they  scored  something  higher,  and  in  1837  they  won  second  place.  With  one  excep- 
tion they  held  second  place  for  the  next  five  years,  and  this  year  they  had  the  proud 
Eatisfacticn  of  carrying  off  the  trophy  from  England  and  Scotland.  A  very  few  facts 
will  suffice  to  show  how  difiicult  was  the  task  which  the  Irish  Eight  had  before 
them.  The  number  of  skilled  gentlemen  in  the  two  Irish  clubs  was  exactly  seven- 
teen. From  these  the  Eight  were  recruited,  and  as  from  one  circumstanoa  or 
other  there  were  changes  from  year  to  year  the  difficulty  of  selection  was  enormously 
increased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  and  Scotch  had  about  12,000  volunteers 
fi'om  whom  to  pick  their  Eight,  and  year  by  year  there  were  presented  to  them 
men  anxious  to  compete,  and  wishing  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  from  failure 
or  other  cause  were  willing  to  retire.  It  seems  impossible  that  17  men  could  ever 
fisriously  have  proposed  to  themselves  to  conquer  so  formidable  an  opposition.  But 
the  courage  in  which  Irishmen  are  never  wanting  bore  them  up  bravely  against 
long  cdds  ;  and  the  fact  that  they  had  defeated  now  England,  now  Scotland  on 
four  occasions  led  them  to  the  confident  behef  that  they  would  defeat  both 
forces  in  time.  And  so  it  came  that  in  August  Last  the.  Irish  Eight  took  tho  trophy, 
from  the  two  kingdoms,  by  the  second  highest  score  ever  made  at  Wimbledon. 
The  English  Eight  made  1,204  in  18/1 — the  highest  ever  recorded.  Our  men 
made  1,195  this  year,  and  headed  the  English  by  twenty.  The  English  and 
Scotch  have  won  the  Shield  an  equal  number  of  times,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we 
ehall  maintain  our  victory  in  time  to  come.  Wo  have  shown  that  Irishmen  can  per- 
severe in  the  teeth  of  a  formidable  opposition,  and  we  should  take  heart  now 
and  persevere  manfully.  When  the  Shield  was  won  it  was  in  the  Vienna  Exhi- 
bition, having  been  sent  there  as  an  exhibit  by  th-j  Messrs  EMngton,  the 
manufacturers.  Considerable  delay  ensued  in  having  it  brought  to  Ireland  ;  but  at 
length  it  arrived  at  the  North- wall  on  the  15th  of  September.  On  the  ISth  it  was 
convej'ed  to  the  Mansion  House  in  quite  a  triumphant  fashion,  with  mihtary 
circumstance  and  music.  It  was  carried  through  the  streets,  of  Dublin 
amid  great  popular  acclamation,  surrounded  by  laurels  and  guarded 
by  troops  of  cavalry.  When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  Jlan- 
Eion  House  it  was  received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  Maokey)  the  Cor- 
poration, and  the  civic  officers.  The  Irish  Eight,  whose  names  will  bo  found  on 
the  border  of  our  lithograph,  were  also  present.  The  Lord  Mayor  Elect  (Mr; 
Brooks),  Judge  Barry,  Lords  Meath,  Sandhurst,  Kingston  ;  Sir  John  Gray, 
M.P.  ;  Edward  Cavendish,  Baron  Dowse,  Lord  James  Butler,  Count  D'Alton,  and 
other  prominaat  citizens  who  had  been  invited  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  also  assembled. 
An  address  of  congratulation  was  read  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  his  Lordship  replied 
and  the  Irish  Eight  took  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  their  founder,  Major 
Leech,  a  miniature  in  gold  of  the  shield'  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude.  The 
Shield  was  then  placed  over  the  door  of  the  Oak-room,  opening  on  the  Eang's- 
room.  A  shght  description  may  not  be  uninteresting  It  is  six  feet 
high,  and  the  largest  work  ever  manufactured  in  England  in  repousse  iron. 
This  material  was  chosen  beccufse  of  its  indestructible  qualities.  The  shield,  which 
is  designed  in  the  media3val  style,  by  Mr.  F.  Hatts,  RA.,  is  divided  in  the  upper 
portion  hexagonally  vnih.  Eoyal  armorial  bearings  at  either  side,  and  the  crown  in 
the  compartment  at  the  summit.  In  the  chief  space  is  Britannia,  and  suspended 
from  it  is  a  medallion  portrait  of  her  Majesty  Qiieen  Victoria.  Surrounding  this  is 
a  OTcath  of  roses  and  thistles,  with  the  words,  "  The  Elcho  Challenge  Shield,  1862." 
At  the  dexter  side,  Queen  Elizabeth  is  represented  reviewing  the  troops  at  Tilbury. 
In  close  proximity  is  the  commemorating  subject  of  tho  Shield— Queen  Victoria 
firing  the  first  shot  at  Wimbledon  upon  the  occasion  of  opening  the  Volunteer 
competition.  Again  on  the  dexter  side  is  a  view  of  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn, 
balanced  on  the  sinister  side  by  that  of  Flodden  Field.  Beneath  is  an  English  and 
Scotch  Volunteer,  shaking  hands,  typifying  the  close  union  of  two  countries.  The 
absence  of  any  Irish  emblem  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  was  at  first  not  in- 
tended that  Ireland  should  compete  ;  but  if  we  win  the  Shield  again,  as  we  trust  we 
ehall,  then  we  may  fairly  hope  for  the  introduction  of  an  Irish  scene.  In  the 
evening  the  Lord  Mayor  entertained  Lord  Spencer  and  the  Irish  Eight  at  a 
sumptuous  banquet.  There  were  also  present,  besides  a  distin- 
guished general  company,  the  members  of  the  Corporation,  the 
English  Eight,  the  Scotch  Eight,  and  Major  Leech,  to  whom  his  Excellency, 
m  hia  speech,  paid  a  well-deserved  comphment  as  the  man  to  whose  exertions  the 
success  and,  indeed,  the  existence  of  the  Eight  was  due.  Our  space  does  not  admit 
of  our  gmng  a  f  uller  detail  of  the  interesting  proceedings '  which  were  reported  at 
length  m  the  daily  papers.  We  give  in  the  ne.vt  column  a  copy  of  verses,  written 
by  Mr.  Humphreys,  on  the  Irish  victory,  which  we  trust  and  feel  confident  is  the 
if-  °  ones  in  the  future.  We  may  mention  that  our  lithograph, 

which  has  elicited  general  cmmondation,  is  executed  by  the  firm  of  Morrsca  and 
Co.,  of  Bachelor's- walk,  Du'iJlin, 


IRELAND'S  yiOTORY 

AT  WIMBLEDON, 
1873. 

I  siug  of  Ireland's  victory  on  Wimbledon's  fair  field, 
When  from  her  sisters  twain  she  won  the  Elcho  Challenge  Shield, 
Wlien  Abercorn  and  Wei's  and  Ross  led  each  his  team  of  eight, 
Men  chosen  for  their  sliill  to  hit  right  fair  the  target  plate, 

To  shoot  up  for  the  Challenge  Sh'eld,  the  famous  Elcho  Challenge  Shield. 

Health  to  tho  three  contending  teams  united  at  this  time. 

Seven  times  had  Ireland  fought  before,  'gainst  Saxon  and  'gainst  Scot, 

And  four  times  in  the  contest  she  tho  second  place  had  got ; 

Thrice  hatl  she  con(juer'd  Scotland,  and  once  o'er  England  stood. 

Bat  thrice  had  tlio  loist  place  been  hers,  although  lier  scores  were  good. 

She  ne'er  had  -n-on  the  CliaJlenge  Shield,  the  famous  Elcho  Challenge  Shield 
■V\'e'll  toast  her  well-earu'd  late  success  in  bumpers  at  this  time. 

And  on  July  the  seventeenth,  in  eighteen  seventy-three. 

The  teams  came  up  fresh  for  the  tight,  while  hundi-eds  came  to  bob  ; 

And  as  abo\it  the  r.iuge  they  stood,  the  whisper  went  around, 

"  The  chance  is  great  the  Elcho  Shield  m.ny  visit  Irish  ground, 

Erin  may  t.ake  the  Challenge  Shield,  Dublin  may  hold  the  Challenge  Shield, 

And  if  it  go,  right  glad  shall  we  all  be  in  this  good  time." 

■Wells  vievs-'d  his  men  ;  tho  fir.^t  wnsthe  redoubted  Martin  Smith, 
Next  Radcliffe  came  and  Scrivcn,  whose  shooting  w:i,s  no  myth ; 
'Norsworthy,  Heaton,  Baker  and  White'nead  to  the  fore, 
With  Fenton,  i\  ho  of  all  the  teams  chalk'd  up  the  highest  score, 

In  shooting  for  the  Challenge  Shield.ithis  contest  for  the  Challenge  Shield-. 

A  health  to  these  who  nobly  strove  for  victory  at  this  time. 

Horatio  Ross,  as  all  regret,  was  ill  and  stay'd  at  home, 

But  in  his  stead  young  Edward  Ross,  his  worthy  son,  did  come; 

A  second  Ross,  with  Uunlop,  M'Vittie,  and  Kinuear, 

Duncan,  M'Intyre,  and  Eerguf^on  upon  tlie  field  appear. 

For  Scotl.and  for  the  Challenge  Shield,  to  shoot  now  for  the  Challenge  Shield, 
Drink  to  Old  Alfcyn'a  team,  though  last  they  came  in  at  this  time, 

Joyce,  who  the  biggest  .score  had  made  that  e'er  this  fight  had  shown, 
Tiie  Rigbys,  Young,  and  Millner,  with  Wilson  now  were  known  ; 
With  Lloyd  and  Johnson  up  tliey  came  stout-hearted  to  the  range, 
Where  Abercorn  hoped  by  their  skill  Old  Ireland's  liicU  to  change. 

And  win  for  her  the  Challenge  Sin'elrt,  at  last  the  Elcho  Challenge  Shield. 

A  bimipor  for  the  winning  team  I  call  for  at  this  time. 

At  the  first  round  t'le  Engli.sh  team,  they  led  the  field  by  four, 
But  ou  the  second  Ireland  piiU'd  this  up,  and  two  points  more  ; 
Then  point  to  point  two  rounds  tlicy  shot,  and  ou  the  fifth  made  two, 
Tho  sixth  tv.'o  more,  three  in  tlie  eighth,  thus  gaining  ground  all  through. 

Towards  winning  now  the  Challenge  Shield,  the  boasted  Elcho  Challenge  Shieldj 

■yVhilo  steadily  tiie  English  shot,  all  coming  up  to  time. 

In  tho  ninth  ronnd,  the  English  team  a  thirty-one  of!  pulls. 
But  the  Iri'-.h,  to  their  country  true,  shot  off  a  round  of  bulla  ; 
Hero  for  a  tinin  the-y  headed  the  English  team  by  ten, 
Of  which  the  Engll-di,  at  this  range,  nulled  off  two  points  again. 

Fighting  to  keep  the  Challenge  Shield,  for  the  fourth  year  the  Challenge  Shield, 

So  steadily  tho  teams  shot  up  for  victory  at  this  time. 

Eight  points  ahead  of  England,  one  and  twenty  of  the  Scot,  '  - 

The  Irish  moved,  this  time  to  .send  nine  hundred  yards  then'  shot ; 
Here  well  they  aim'd,  and  England  also  struggled  hard  right  through  ; 
But  .spito  their  skill  tho  Iri.sh  hero  increased  their  lead  by  two, 

Xearer  to  win  the  Challenge  Shield,  to  take  tho  Elcho  Challenge  Shield, 

And  by  eight  above  the  Scottish  at  the  ranges  at  this  time. 

Again  moved  further  hack  they  range,  now  comes  the  tng  of  waj, 
The  shooting  is  a  tliou.sand  yards,  the  worst  the  luck  to  mar ; 
Right  steadily  the  Irish  shot,  increasing  still  their  lead, 
But  tho  English  sturdy  efforts  made,  and  made  uo  little  speed 

To  .'•,avo  even  yet  tlie  Cliallcnge  Shield,  even  f'et  to  keep  the  Challenge  Shield  / 

To  snatch  at  tho  eleventh  hoiu:  tho  victory  at  this  time. 

And  now  as  nearer  to  the  end  the  contest  on  did  run, 

The  rumour  spread  along  the  range  that  Ireland's  team  had  won ; 

But  Leech  and  Fairtloiigh  watch'd  the  scores,  as  close  they  seem'd  to  get : 

"Keep  steady,  boys,  bo  silent  now;  there's  time  to  lose  it  yet !" 

To  lo3o  e'en  yet  the  Challenge  Shield;  to  lose  the  famous  Challenge  Shield. 

A  health  to  thosfJ  who  watch'd  the  scores  we'll  drink  here  at  this  time. 

AD  nervo  and  pluck,  the  English  yet  strove  victory  off  to  pull. 

And  Fenton,  taough  no  Irishman,  kept  making  bull  on  hull ; 

Elevcnhundred  ?eveuly  five  at  length  flU'd  up  their  score, 

ViTiilo  Ireland  stood  within  eight  points,  and  yet  had  one  round  more 

To  shoot  to  win  the  Challenge  Shickl,  to  take  at  last  the  Challenge  Shield, 
Hurrah  for  those  who  shot  that  round  and  won  the  Sliield  this  time  1 

Joyce  made  a  three,  and  Young  a  four,  and  Milner  next  a  three  ; 

The  Shield  wa  s  won  by  two  points  then,  if  mark  no  more  should  be. 

John  Rigby,  Wilson,  Johnson,  Lloyd,  fourteen  more  off  did  puU, 

And  William  Rigby  closed  the  score  with  a  good  Irt-h  ball. 

Thus  Erin  took  the  Challenge  Shield,  they  woif  for  her  the  Challenge  Shield* 
Cheer  loudly  now  for  Abercorn  and  the  Irish  Eight  this  time. 

The  bulls  are  scored,  but  now  we  have  tho  biggest  bull  to  call ; 
The  Shield  was  won  at  Wimbledon,  when  it  wasn't  there  at  all. 
But,  nabocklish  !  we  will  give  to  it  a  taste  of  Irish  air. 
And  may  it  like  the  clime  so  v/eU,  as  soon  to  go  back  there, 

When  won  a.  jaiu  the  ChaUeuge  Shield,  again  the  Elcho  Challenge  Shield, 
'  When  they  snoot  again  at  Vrimbledon  all  in  tho  coming  time. 

Then  here's  a  health  to  Abercorn,  to  Fairtlongh  and  to  Leech, 

OVhat  I  said  in  tho  last  verse  was  part  of  Abercorn's  Sj^eech,) 

Here  I    Bumpers  for  the  Irish  Eight  !    For  Old  Ireland,  Hurroo  1 

Cheers  for  the  Irish  victor  team  !  and  Abercorn  Aboo  !  ■ 

Who  won  for  us  the  Challenge  Shield,  who  took  the  Elcho  Challenge  Shield, 
And  may  they  win  the  Shield  again  in  the  next-coming  time. 

Now  a  special  cheer  for  Elcho,  who  gave  the  Challenge  Shield, 
That  these  nations  threo  should  matchless  be,  united  in  the  field  ; 
Long  live  the  good  Knight  of  Kinfauns  to  speed  such  rivah'y  i 
As  welds  three  nations  into  oner,  while  jealous  none  will  be. 

Holding  in  turn  the  Challenge  Shield,  the  boasted  Elcho  Challengi  Shield  ; 

And  may  we  meet  him  at  the*»atsli^yg^H>lJl4dou  nest  tinia. 
Bronipt<in,  July,  1873.  '  H.  J,  "HtmjaBaM. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
Sib  Piees  Daevillk  takes  a  DANGEaous  Step. 

When  Mr.  Ferrot  left  his  room  after  receiving  the 
card  that  so  much  delighted  him,  as  proving  the  ex- 
tent and  width  of  his  professional  reputation,  ha 
{Ound  the  owner  of  the  card  in  the  ante-chamber. 

Somehow  the  astute  head  of  the  Private  Inquiry 
Office  liked  the  look  of  his  visitor.  He  took  in  Sir 
Piers'  peculiarities  almost  at  a  glance,  and  he  thought 
he  had  just  such  a  troubled  man  before  him  as  a  de- 
tective likes  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Ferret  was  tremendously  polite.  He  bowed 
impressively  to  the  Baronet  ;  said  "  This  way,  if  you 
please.  Sir  Piers,"  and  conferred  almost  royal  hon- 
ours upon  his  visitor  by  backing  into  the  consulting- 
room  before  him  with  marked  attention. 

When  there,  he  pushed  a  velvet  covered  easy  chair 
towards  the  table,  upon  which  stood  a  vase  of  such 
flowers  as  the  season  produced,  a  few  handsome  books, 
a  Court  guide,  and  numberless  knioknacks  and  trifles 
of  no  particular  account. 

"Pray  take  a  seat,"  he  said.  "I  am  proud  to  find 
that  Sir  Piers  Darville  honours  me  with  his  confi- 
dence." 

"My  confidence,"  exclaimed  Sir  Piers,  who  was 
wretchedly  pale  and  painfully  nervous,  and  who  glan- 
eed  about  suspipiously  at  the  cosy  room  he  had  found 
in  a  dull  street  offCbeapside,  "I  have  not  told  you 
anything  yet ;  you  do  not  know  what  I  come  about,  do 
^j^.'"*'' ■'He  had- a  lurking  suspicion  that  the  shrewd 
little  man  who  kept  the  Private  Enquiry  Office  might 
have  some  occult  means  of  fathoming  his  secrets. 

"No"  replied  Mr-  Ferret,  "You  have  not  told  me 
anything  yet  Sir  Piers;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  you 
are  about  to  do  so." 

"Well,  yes,"  said  Sir  Piers,  in  a  hesitating  man- 
ner, "I  suppose  I  am — that  is,  being  in  London,  I 
thought  I  would  consult  you  upon  a  private  matter. 
You  were  recommended  to  me." 

"You  do  me  honour,  Sir  Piers — you  do  indeed,  and 
yon  shall  find  me  worthy  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  Ferret. 

Sir  Piers  Darville  fidgeted  with  his  watch  chain  and 
shifted  nervously  on  his  chair  for  a  time.  Although 
Her  Ladyship  was  at  Darville  Park  —  so  many  miles 
away  from  him — he  yet  had  the  fear  of  her  strong  upon 
his  imagination.  What  if  she  had  tracked  him  to 
the  abode  of  the  secret  hunters,  and  should  confront 
him  with  her  angered  presence  on  the  dingy  stairs 
as  he  departed ! 

"I  suppose,"  he  said  at  length,  "You  are  often  call- 
ed upon  to  unravel  family  mysteries  —  secrets  thit 
wives  sometimes  keep  from  their  husbands  —  eh,  Mr. 
Ferret." 

"Very  often^ '  replied  Mr.  Ferret,  impressively. 
"Indeed,  I  may  sajj  that  such  delicato  traasactions 
Torm  the  greater  part  of  my  practice." 

Practice  !  Mr.  Ferret  had  already  elevated  the 
business  of  Private  Enquiry  to  the  dignity  of  a  pro- 
fession. But  what  of  that  ?  A  man  who  teaches 
swimming  dubs  himself  "Professor."  So  does  another 
man  who  cuts,  combs,  and  perfumes  hair.  So  does 
another  who  extracts  corns  at  a  guinea  per  root.  Eveu 
-a  athlete  who  swings  huge  clubs  about  his  head 
adopts  the  same  title.  In  another  decade,  perhaps, 
the  "professor"  of  the  "noble  art  of  self-defence" 
will  individualize  themselves  by  the  prefix,  and  we 
shall  have  Professor  Sayers,  Professor  Tom  King,  and 
Professor  Mace  !    Why  not  ? 

The  Baronet  may  or  may  not  have  been  cogitating 
these  ideas  during  the  long  silence  that  followed  Mr. 
Ffrret's  reolv.    But  at  lensrth  he  sooke  a^ain  : 

"And  of  course  you  conduct  your  enquiries  with 
perfect  secrecy.'' 

"My  dear  Sir  Piers,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ferret,  who 
sa'^  at  once  that  he  had  lighted  upon  a  gentleman  of 
no  very  powerful  intellect,  and  who  was  disposed  to  be 
gushingly  familiar, — "I  may  almost  say  we  do  not  let 
our  right  hand  Imow  the  work  of  our  left.  We  are  as 

close.  Sir  Piers,  as  oak,  or,  or  ,"  here  Mr.  Ferret 

paused  for  another  simile,  "or  the  grave  !" 

"And  yoa  iiave  assistants,  of  course,  and  they  are 
ia-hfi  triuted.  I  annooM  \" 


"I  have,  Sir  fiers,  a  cnosen  oana,  a  piceea  crew, 
I  may  call  them  trained,  disgiplincd,  as  kcon-sightcd 
as  greyhounds,  and  as  sileat  on  the  chase." 

Sir  Piers  again  hesitated.  He  did  not  like  to  come  - 
to  the  proposal  that  moved  him. 

"You  are  quite,  quite  sure  of  their  fidelity,  Mr.  Fer- 
ret ?  And  they  arc  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  any 
but  those  who  employ  them." 

"Sir  Piers  Darville,"  said  Mr. Ferret,  impressive^. 
"Any  man  or  men  I  should  send  upoij  your  business 
would  be  absolutely  incorruptible." 

"  Then, "  continued  Sir  Piers,  gaining  courage, 
"may  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  a  man  who  would 
like  to  come  down  to  Darville  Park  for  a  few  weeks, 
as  a  servant,  we  will  say — as  a  groom,  I  mean  a  man 
who  can  ride,  if  necessary,  and  who  knows  something 
of  horses  r" 

"I  have  such  a  man  —  that  is,  I  occasionally  em- 
ployone  who  has  been, I  believe,a  gentleman's  servant," 
" replied  Mr.  Ferret."  "He  would  suit  you  admi- 
rably ;  but  I  scarcely  know  whether  ho  would  like  to 
accept  any  long  engagement.  A  good  deal  would, 
however,  depend  upon  the  pecuniary  inducement  offer- 
ed, I  fancy. " 

"Oh,  as  to  that,"  said  Sir  Piers,  "I  should  leave 
the  sum  to  be  paid,  to  your  discretion.  You  will  be 
moderate,  of  course,  Mr.  Ferret." 

The  "  Professor"  paused  for  a  time  before  he  re- 
plied. He  would  rather  have  managed  Sir  Piers 
Darville's  business  in  another  way  than  by  providing 
him  with  a  detective  in  the  shape  of  a  groom.  How- 
ever, he  was  anxious  to  oblige  such  a  client,  and  he 
determined  to  secure  him. 

"The  first  thing.  Sir  Piers,"  he  said,  "will  be  to 
naine  a  round  sum.  You  understand  that  you  deal 
with  me,  not  with  my  emissary,  and  that  I  pay  him  ?" 

"Oh,  quite,"  returned  the  Baronet. 

"  Then  suppose  we  commence  with  one  hundred 
pounds  ?  That  shall  cover  all  expenses  for  a  month. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  month,  you  will  bo  able  to  sci.' 
your  way  clearer,  perhaps,  and  we  can  make  a  furthei 
arrangement." 

Sir  Piers  Darville  began  to  think  he  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  harpies,  or  had  fallen  amoni; 
thieves.  A  hundred  pounds  a  month  was  soinething 
like  twenty-five  pounds  a  week,  and  twenty-five  pound  - 
a  week  amounted  to  a  large  income  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  What  if  he  found  it  necessary  to  detain  this 
quasi  groom  for  a  year  I  This  was  an  unimagined 
item  of  extravagance  connected  with  Lady  Dar- 
ville. He  was  not  the  man,  however,  to  say  no ;  he 
never  could  say  no,  though  he  often  repented  having 
said  yes.  The  result  of  his  calculations,  then,  wai 
that  he  agreed  to  Mr.  Ferret's  terms,  with  the  express 
understanding  that  he  agreed  for  one  month  only. 

"And  when  will  the  man  be  down  at  Darville 
Park  ?"  he  asked. 

"  When  you  please — to-morrow,  if  you  wish  it." 

"Yes,  to-morrow,"  said  Sir  Piers,  "And  let  him 
come  to  me  in  this  way.  He  must  bo  dressed  as  a 
groom,  he  .should  ask  for  the  coachman  at  Darville 
Park,  and  the  coachman  will  refer  him  to  me.  It  will 
look  better  than  if  I  appeared  to  engage  him  iu 
town." 

"Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Ferret.  "And  now  Sir  Piers 
Darville,  may  I  ask — you  will  of  course  excuse  my  ask. 
ing,  as  I  shall  have  to  give  the  man  at  least  a  hint  of 
his  business — what  his  duties  will  be,  beyond  those  u! 
a  groom  ?  He  will  have  to  watch  somebody  or  some- 
thing, I  suppose?" 

Sir  Piers  turned  as  red  in  the  face  as  his  natural 
pallor  would  allow,  and  then  he  replied  in  a  low,  fal- 
tering tone  of  voice : 

"  He  will  have  to  watch  Lady  Darville."  • 

Mr.  Ferret  inclined  his  head,  and  looked  sympathe. 
tically  serious.  He  thought  he  saw  in  this  business  3 
long  course  of  espionage,  culminating  perhaps,  in  s 
rank  growth  of  legal  proceedings.  He  was  inwardly 
delighted ;  but  outwardly  he  was  iu  deep  menta'. 
inoiirniucr  for  the  son-Qw  of  Si*  Pisrs  Darville 

■•£;xcuso  mV,  Sir  riers,"  he  said,  witu  a  tremor 
iu  his  voice.  "I  think  I  see.  But  I  almost  regret 
that  I  asked  the  question." 

Sir  Piers  Darville's  colour  became  all  the  ripet 
for  this  indirect  condolence,  and  ho  rose  hastily.  He 
took  his  hat,  and  was  about  to  bid  Mr.  Ferret  good 
day,  when  an  expression  in  the  professor's  eye  arrest- 
ed him 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  reluctantly  feeling  for  his 
purse,  "I  had  better  give  you  an  eari.e;t  of  our  ar- 
raugeraent.  I  have  not  a  cheque  with  mc ;  but  I 
have  some  notes.    Will  this  dor" 

He  gave  Mr.  Ferret  bank  notes  for  fifty  pounds, 
Ehic'ij  that  aentloiuau  took  with  alacrity. 


"Perfectly  s.itisfaotory.  Sir  Piers,"  he  said.  "The 
aisn  »hall ),.;  at  Darville  Park  by  mid-day  to-morrow." 

Sir  Piers  was  so  embarrassed  by  the  delicacy  of 
the  business,  that  he  did  not  ask  for  any  acknowledge- 
ment.  He  merely  said  "Good  day,"  again  impressed 
upon  Mr.  Ferret  the  necessity  of  his  being  secret,  and 
of  the  man's  being  instructel  to  be  equally  so,  and  left 
the  PriTate  Enquiry  Office. 

When  he  had  gone,  Mr.  Ferret  asked  himself  who 
th  s  Sir  Piers  Darville  was.  Hefoundthat  out  byre- 
fcrence  to  a  Baronetage,  but  he  was  not  aware  that 
L  idy  Darville  and  Jacob  Tandel's  client  were  one  aud 
the  same  person.  Had  he  known  this,  he  would,  in- 
deed,  have  congratulated  himself  upon  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  business. 

"  I  must  make  money  out  of  this  Sir  Piers  Darville," 
he  said.  "  He  looks  like  a  man  pretty  sure  to  be  con- 
tinually in  trouble." 

After  this  interview,  Mr.  Ferret  was  in  high  glee, 
and  he  took  occasion  to  walk  through  his  chambers' 
and  into  the  room  were  his  eubordiua-fces  waited  for 
orders,  to  see  how  things  generally  were  getting  on. 

It  was  a  busy  (ime  with  him,  for  the  recent  insti- 
tution of  the  Divorce  Court  had  vastly  improved  his 
professional  practice.  Before  this  his  cases  were  al- 
most  entirely  criminal  case?,  but  since  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  ccuirt  which  only  asked  for  sound  evidence 
upon  which  to  rid  husbands  of  bad  wives,  and  rid 
wives  of  bad  husbands,  Mr.  Ferret  found  his  haudi 
filling,  and  his  staff  gradually  demanding  increase. 
Indeed,  "  private  inquiries"  were  looking  up,  aud  Mr, 
Ferret  had  several  emissaries  abroad  and'  at  home, 
following  their  game  after  the  fashion  of  third  rob- 
bers on  the  melo-draraatic  stage,  and  occassionly  re- 
urning  to  the  Private  Inquiry  Office,  like  busy  bces, 
with  full  sacks  of  scandal. 

There  was  one  iu  liuoie,  tracking  the  young  wifer 
of  an  old  millionaire  on  her  "  unprotected"  travels  ; 
following  every  carriage  drive  she  took,  now  and  then 
dining  at  the  same  taljle  with  her  in  the  h;fel ;  and 
even  watching  her  as  she  wandered  about  the  ruins 
of  the  Foium,  or  beneath  .the  dome  of  Saint  Peter's 
or  "patronised  '  an  artist  in  his  studio.  There  waa 
another  in  Florence  dogging  the  steps  of  a  husband, 
as  he  lounged  in  the  Cascine,  or  in  the  Lung  '  Arno 
or  mused  on  the  historical  bridge  that  crosses  tha 
classic  stream. 

At  hoxe,  Mr.  Ferret's  emissaries  were  also  busy, 
following  husbands  or  wives  from  place  to  place* 
from  hotel  to  hotel,  with  note-books  aud  quick  eyes 
to  the  least  movement  of  their  unsuspecting  victims, 
indeed,  Mr.  Ferret  who  had  first  commenced  the 
business  of  "private  inquiry"  by  finding  cut  tha 
whereabouts  of  some  silver  spoons  carried'off  by  tha 
butler  of  a  highly  respectable  tradesman  atClaoham, 
had  BO  grown  m  the  estimatioa  of  those  who  demaud-. 
ed private  inquiries,  that  his  follow  inquirer  Weasel 
who  had  a  very  fair  practice,  began  to  feel  that 
Ferret  was  taking  the  wind  out  of  his  sails,  and  leav^ 
mg  him  behind  inthe  "private inquiry"  rac- 

Mr.  Fer_rot,  therefore,  with  a  new  clieut'of  Sir 
Piers  Darville's  position  in  h  nd,  felt  that  ho  was  a 
rising  man,  and  that  he  had  hit  noon  the  right  pro- 
lession  for  the  exercise  of  his  energies  ;  and°it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  walked  somewhat  proudly  throut'h 
hir  office,  after  his  satisfactory  interview  with  tha 
Baronet. 

into  the  waiting-room  that  has  been  described  he 
betook  himself  ;  and,  as  ithappe  e  I,  he  arrived  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  when  the  emissary  to  whose  hand* 
the  search  for  Crissy  Bayntun  had  been  confided 
made  his  appearance.  *' 

This  man  was,  of  course,  our  former  friend,  the 
Lurcher. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Ferret,  addresiingthe  man  "how 
have  vou  succeeded  r" 

Xtie  liurcner  undid  a  thick  wrapper  round  hit 
neck,  and  cleared  his  throat  for  speech. 

"I've  found  the  gal !"  he  said. 

Mr.  Ferret's  eyes  brightcue  !. 

"Oh,  you  have.'"  he  said.    "Well,  where?" 

"Jusc  where  I  •thought.  In  the  '  Fields'  by  theEla 
pnant  and  Castle."  , 

"  What  is  she  doiug  there .'"  askei  Mr.  Ferret. 

"Well,  she's  not  doing  anything  particular  ju^ 
now.  But  she  won't  be  idle  long,  if  she's  left  as  sh« 
is.    She's  in  good  hands  for  a  quick  education." 

"Education  1 — in  what." 

"S:ealing.    She's  being  traine  1  for  t'lc  couati 
business." 

"  The  counter  business  !    Explain  yourself." 
"Well,  this  is  what  I  meic. "  said  the  Lurcher. 
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"  Xlie  woman  tnac  nas  goi  possession  oi  liic  g;:  :z  r 
very  artful  party  indeed.  But  she's  been  unfortunate 
of  late;  two  of  the  cleverest  little  thieves  she  ever  hid 
were  seutto  a  reformatory  the  other  day,  and  to  she'd 
an  empty  hou^e  till  she  ligbied  upon  this  particular 
gal." 

"Bat  that's  no  e^cplanation,"  said  Mr.  Ferret  im- 
patiently, "  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  tliat 
tho  pjirl  is  being  trained  for  the  counter  business." 

"  Well,  just  this/'  was  the  reply.  "Only  there  must 
be  two  of  them.  One  goes  to  a  shop  and  that  a^ks 
for  a  pen'uoth  of  something,  putting  down  half-a- 
ciown,  and  getting  the  change.  TLeii  iu  comes  the 
other,  and  asks  a^uestiou  about  the  price  of  some- 
thin?  in  the  shop.  All  of  a  sudden  cumber  one  finds 
that  she  has  not  had  the  prooer  change  given  to  her, 
and  begins  to  cry — number  t.vo,  who  has  had  the  mis- 
sing coin  slipped  into  her  hands,  of  course  getting 
out  of  the  way.  Its  a  paying  thing  where  the  shop- 
maa's  a  trifle  soft — or  the  landlady  happens  to  be 
fond  of  childrca,  and  the  better  looking  the  gal  that 
'  performs '  the  more  profitable.  Well,  this  is  what 
the  gal  you're  after  is  going  to  be  trained  for.  She's 
kept  quite  close  at  present,  awaiting  for  a  pal,  I  fancy. 
The  old  woman  '11  soon  find  her  one,  and  then,  if  n  o 
don't  interfere,  out  they  '11  go  together,  like  grey- 
fa  mnds  in  a  leash." 

After  this  long  explanation,  the  Lurcher,  who  was 
not  by  any  means  a  conversational  person,  drew  a 
deep  breath,  and  tightened  the  handkerchief  round 
his  throat,  as  though  he  were  afraid  that  the  exertion 
of  so  much  oratory  might  have  loosened  something 
co:inected  with  his  vocal  organs. 

Mr.  Ferret,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  considering. 

"You're  quite  sure  about  this?"  he  asked  at  length. 

"Quite  sure.  I've  seen  the  gal,  and  I  know  tho  very 
hour  she  was  brought  to  the  'Fields.'  " 

"Very  well,"  said  the  private  inquirer,  "Then  Mr. 
Vandel  must  bo  made  aware  of  this.  I  will  give  you 
a  note  to  him." 

Mr.  Ferret  went  to  his  private  office  and  wrote  a  note 
to  the  solicitor  of  Biicklesbury.    It  ran  as  follows  : 

"Deir  Sir. — As  I  expected,  the  'Lurcher'  h.as 
tracked  the  young  lady  out.  He  will  describe  to  you 
her  e.^act  whereibouts.  Awaiting  further  instruc- 
ticns,  lam,  your  most  obedient  servant, — F.  Febket. 

The  Lurcher  was  despatched  with  this  note  to  Jacob 
Vandel's  chambers,  and  he  found  the  lawyer  arrang- 
ing certain  deeis  and  papers  on  his  table  preparatory 
to  his  departure  for  his  suburban  villa. 

Jacob  Vandel,  however,  was  glad  to  desist  when 
he  saw  the  note,  and  discovered  the  mossengei's  er- 
raud. 

"  So  you've  found  her,  have  yon' — you're  quite 
sure  about  it  ?    Eh  r" 

" Qui! e  sure,  sir,"  replied  the  man.  "Directly  I 
heard  where  she  Vi'as  lost,  I  pretty  nearly  knew  where 
she'd  be  found.    And  there  she  was  found." 

"  And  how  are  we  to  get  her  away  r"  asked  Mr. 
Vandel. 

"Ah,  that  will  be  the  Job,  unless  you  do  it  openly. 
Does  she  know  you,  eir  ? 
"  Not  in  the  least." 

"And  has  sh*  w  friends  that  she'd  take  to  if  she 
saw  them  ?" 

"Yes,  one,  I  thinlf.    But  he's  this  very  man  she 

must  not  take  to.  Besides,  he's  in  the  l^spital.  Now 
how  long  do  you  think  the  girl  is  likely  to  sigv  where 
she  is  ?" 

"Oh,  as  long  as  we  don't  disturb  her  ;  at  least 
while  she's  in  training" 
"In  training!  For  what  ?" 

The  Lurcher  e.x;plained  his  meaning  to  Mr.  Vandel 
as  he  had  done  to  Mr.  Ferret,  whereat  tho  lawyer  ap- 
mrfid  to  hp  rlrpadfnliv  sh-^Hrpd.  and  exnrcsed  hiin- 
Belt  in  Eucti  strong  terms  ot  inclignatiou  as  to  make 
Bucklersbury  for  the  time  like  a  Temple  of  Virtne. 

"I  tell  you  what  must  be  done,"  said  the  lawyer, 
when  he  had  exhausted  his  vocabulary  of  indignant 
phrases.  "  You  and  I  must  get  into  that  house  in  the 
'Fields'  somehow,  and  quietly  persuade  the  girl  to 
come  with  us.    What  time  will  be  the  best  r" 

"About  the  evening  time.  Suppose  we  say  to-mor- 
row. " 

' '  To-morrow  !    W  hy  not  to-night  ?" 

"Why,  for  this,  master.  Thatto-morrow  we  shan't 
find  much  in  our  way,  I  imagine.  She'll  be  drunk 
to-morrow.    It's  her  regular  day.'' 

"  Who'll  be  drunk f" 

"  The  woman. " 

"Oh,  I  see.  Well,  let  it  be  to-morrow.  Come  here 
iaat  before  dusk,  and  we  will  go  together." 

ibas  was  the  rescue  planned.  How  it  fared  we 
ihall  866  in  thg  next  chacte*- 


CHAPTER  X. 
TuE  Escape. 

A  few  days  pa?3ed  in  the  custody  of  the  ailf-idio* 
girl  Nan,  had  effected  a  great  change  in  CrissyBayn- 
tuu's  appoarauce,  and  day  by  day  she  seemed  to  be- 
come more  a  part  of  her  deceased  predecessor's  clothes, 
and  to  look  completely  the  wretched  little  beggar  for 
whom  the  foul  garments  had  originally  been  intended. 
She  grew  rapidly  fhin  and  cadaverous.  Her  dark  eyes 
lost  their  brightness,  and  her  rich,  glosfy  black  hair 
became  dull  and  matted.  More  striking,  perhaps, 
than  all,  she  gradually  found  an  appetite  for  the 
■coarse  viands  with  which  the  big  gross  woman  provi- 
sioned the  wretched  establishment. 

As  soon,  however,  as  Crissy  found  her  appetite,  her 
coarse  protector  saw  reason  to  restrict  its  indulgence. 
When  tho  girl  could  eat,  the  woman  thought  she  could 
eat  anything,  and  a  little  would  do  for  hor.  So  Crissy 
went  to  the  miserable  table  now  with  unfeigned  eager- 
ness, and  felt  almost  inclined  to  resent  the  jealous 
glances  of  >7an  at  the  poor  morsels  that  tho  burly 
woman  served  out  to  the  child  she  had  entrapped. 

It  is  a  very  awkward  fact,  this,  that  a  human  being, 
as  well  as  au  animal  of  a  lower  order  in  the  scale  of 
nature,  can  be  subdued  through  tho  stomach,  and 
kept  in  subjection  by  the  universal  craving  for  food  ! 

There  are  some  strangely  constituted  persons  who 
arc  proof  against  this  craving,  who  under  certain 
adversecircumstances  calmly  sit  downand  deliberately 
accept  starvation.  But  they  are  few.  The  rule  is  to 
bear  up  till  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  then  to  show 
the  white  feather,  and  fall  upon  the  good  or  bad  things 
in  sheer  prostration  of  pride. 

It  was  thus  with  Crissy.  She  had  held  out  against 
tho  burly  woman's  advances  at  meal  times  till  she  was 
sick,  and  faint,  and  weak;  .till  her  head  began  to 
swim,  and  her  eyes  to  see  unnatural  things  through 
their  tears-  And  at  last  she  had  taken  her  knife  and 
fork  and  surrendered  at  tho  cruel  call  o,i  her  appetite. 

From  the  moment  of  Crissy's  conversion  in  this  way 
the  girl  Nan  had  taken  a  new  a.iid  a  more  ferocious 
dislike  to  her.  While  Crissy  starved  herself.  Nan  not 
unfrequently  came  iu  for  the  rijecied  food,  and  so 
lived  in  what  to  the  half -idiot  was  like  a  land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey.  But  when  Crissy  began  to 
eat,  Nan  was  reduced  as  it  were,  to  the  ranks,  and 
was  compelled  to  be  satisfied  or  dissatisCcJ  with  tho 
very  short  commons  that  composed  her  ordinaryfare- 
She  did  not  fail  to  note  this,  and  to  hato  furiously  the 
cause  of  it,  and  she  nourished  such  a  strong  enmity 
against  the  unhappy  girl  whoso  appetite  had  revived, 
as  to  make  her  almost  fiendish  iu  her  retaliation. 
The  burly  woman,  too,  noticed  the  return  of  Crissy's 
appetite. 

"  Well,"  she  said  to  the  girl  one  day  after  they  had 
finished  their  repast.  "  IIow  do  you  feel  now,  my 
young  lady?  Y'ou'vo  found  your  appetite  at  last.  I 
suppose  you  were  hungry  to-day." 

"Yes,"  replied  Crissy,  humbly,  "I  was  rery  hungry" 

"But  you're  not  now  ?" 

"I  am,"  said  Crissy. 

"You  mean  to  tell  me  you  are  hungry  after  eating 
that  platef ull !  You  little  ungrateful  beggar  you." 

"I  did  not  mean  to  be  ungrateful.  But,  please,  if 
you  would  give  me  my  clothes,  I  think  I  could  find  my 
way  to  Weston." 

"Find  your  way  to  Weston!"  exclaimed  the 
woman,  "and  pray  how  would  you  begin  to  find  your 
wav  there  ?" 

"I  should  ask  some  one  to  show  me  the  road,'"  re- 
plied Crissy,  simply. 

"Yes,  and  'some  one'  would  kidnap  you,  and  take 
away  your  clothes,  and  turn  you  into  tho  street  with- 
out a  rag  to  your  back,  instead  of  saving  j'our  clothes 
as  I  have  done  by  giving  you  others  to  wear  every 
day.  Do  you  know  what  kidnapping  is,  my  Little 
lady  ?" 

Crissy  owned  truly  enough  that  she  did  not.  Tho 
expression  was  new  to  her. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  continued  the  woman,  "kid- 
napping is  taking  children  into  a  dark  place,  and 
stripping  them,  and  cutting  ofi"  their  hair  to  sell,  and 
drawing  their  teeth  for  the  dentists.  How  would 
you  like  that  ?  I  have  not  cut  off  your  hair  to  sell. 
I  have  not  pulled  your  teeth  out.  But  someone  will, 
you  may  be  sure  of  it,  if  you  leave  here." 

At  this  conversation  Nan  was  looking  on  and 
listening  iu  strange  wonder.  Was  it  possible  to  sell 
hair  ?    Did  Deonle  bus  other  D.eoDle's  teeth  ?  Crissv 


/au  very  long  ana  veiy  tnicK  nait,  ana  very  wuite  re- 
gular teeth.  Nan  asked  herself  whether  they  wouij 
be  marketable  ? 

She  was  partly  impelled  to  do  so  by  the  fact  that  at 
one  corner  of  "  The  Fields"  there  was  a  marine  storo 
shop,  with  a  frightful  figure  ot  a  black  doll  hanging 
over  the  doorway  ;  and  the  only  commercial  transac- 
tion in  which  Nan  had  been  engaged  was  when  she 
had  covertly  paid  a  visit  to  this  shop,  and  sold  what 
she  th-jught  was  the  next  thing  to  teeth — bones — that 
she  had  saved  furtively,  till  they  produced  the  large 
sum  of  twopence  halfpenny — a  sum  with  which  shs 
thought  herself  rich  till  it  was  melted  away  in  a  re- 
past of  fried  fish  and  pickled  eels  oa  one  great  day  of 
her  life — a  day  that  had  ever  since  been  marked  with 
a  white  stone,  as  it  were,  and  looked  back  to  by  thi 
miserable  girl  as  a  magnificent  era  in  her  history. 

Would  Crissy's  hair,-  or  her  teeth,  Nan  thought,  af- 
ford her  such  another  repast  ?  Did  they  buy  those 
things  at  the  marine  store  shop  ?  Shecameto  the 
conclusion  that  they  did  ;  and  from  that  time  she 
always  regarded  Crissy's  hair  and  teeth  as  possible 
fried  fish  and  pickled  eels,  to  be  obtained — the  hair, 
at  least — at  some  favourable  opportunity.  The  teeth 
seemed  difficult  to  get  at  ;  but  they  were  doubly  at- 
tractive. For,  if  thought  Nan,  Crissy  were  deprived 
of  her  teeth,  she  would  scarcely  be  able  to  eat  those 
savoury  morsels  for  which  the  eemi-idiot  craved. 
Thus  ^'an  had  a  new  interest  in  the  lost  one  ;  and  as 
a  preliminary  matter,  she  took  care,  at  an  unobserved 
occasion,  to  secure  a  pair  of  scissors  which  she  pro* 
poBcd  to  take  to  bed  with  her. 

D.iy  by  day  Crissy  had  wondered  more  and  more 
what  was  the  woman's  object  in  detaining  her  in 
this  miserable  captivity.  She  had  spoken  of  work 
she  had  tor  her,  and  Crissy  had  for  the  last  tew  days 
been  employed  with  her  needle  in  putting  togethei 
various  rough  articles  that  had  worn  her  delicate 
fii;gers  almost  to  the  bone.  This  work  disappeared 
as  it  was  finished,  and  more  came.  But  it  did  not 
appear  to  be  tho  woman's  sole  object  in  keeping  hex 
close.  She  was  continually  telling  her  that  she  had 
something  else  for  her  to  do,  that  she  would  find  hex 
anothe'r  kiud  of  occupation,  when  she  was  " settled 
down." 

"I  can't  trust  you  yet,"  she  said.  "But  when  you 
get  used  to  me,  and  give  up  that  ridiculous  idea  ot 
running  away,  I  shall  let  you  have  a  little  more  libcr> 
ty,  perhaps,  missy." 

Crissy,  wondered  what  that  liberty  woald  be  like; 
but  she  tried  hard  to  settle  down,"  so  as  to  earn  it  ai 
soon  as  possible. 

She  was,  however,  deeply  impressed  by  the  woman's 
statements  about  kidnapping  ;  and  she  did  not 
cherish  so  fondly  as  she  had  done,  the  idea  of  making 
her  escape.  It  was  horrid  to  think  of  having  her 
ha'r  cut  off  and  her  teeth  pulled  out,  and  her  clothes 
— even  such  as  they  were,  —  stripped  from  her  back. 
So  that  had  it  not  been  for  Nan  she  might  almost 
have  felt  inclined  to  stay  in  the  wretched  house  till 
such  time  as  she  should  be  bigger  and  stronger,  and 
better  able  to  protect  herself. 

But  Nan  was  her  lele  noir—her  alarm  by  day  and 
her  terror  by  night.  She  shrunk  from  the  deformed 
girl ;  and  the  more  she  shrunk,  the  more  she  was 
pursued  by  the  large-headed  halt-idiot.  She  felt  that 
even  in  in  her  beggar's  rags,  and  with  the  chance  oi 
bein^kidnapnod.  Rlipmust  esoane  at  least  from  Nan. 

Atter  the  conversation  too,  about  the  kidnapping, 
Crissy  could  not  fail  to  observe  that  Nan  regarded 
her  with  a  newer  or  even  a  more  terrible  interest. 
She  was  constantly  looking  into  her  face,  and  grin- 
ning with  horrible  ferocity.  She  even  went  60  far  as 
to  lay  hold  of  her  long  hair  and  pnll  it,  and  put  hei 
fingers  into  her  mouth  as  though  to  try  what  that 
white  set  of  teeth  could  do  in  the  way  of  resistance  ta 
being  pulled  out. 

Crissy  thrust  her  off  as  well  as  she  could,  and  then 
the  deformed  girl  in  the  absence  of  her  mistress  be- 
came more  furious. 

She  stood  at  a  distance,  crumpling  her  coarse  fin- 
gers, and  gibbering  at  her  victim  with  tho  intense 
fla^T  nnnto^iirae  of  a  raonkpy. 

Thus  the  day  went  on  till  the  gross  woman  returnoa. 

She  came  home,  apparently,  under  the  influence  ot 
strong  drink,  and  as  Crissy  had  never  seen  any  one 
in  such  a  condition  before,  she  could  not  help  regard- 
ing the  woman  with  affrighted  wonder.  She  took 
from  her  pocket  a  bottle  containing  a  white  licjuid, 
and  placed  it  on  the  the  table. 

"  Nan."  ehs  said,  hxccQDins,  "a  srlasa." 
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x<au  ««uo  CO  tne  apology  for  a  dresser,  ana  lonua 
a  glass,  which  sho  placed  before  her  migtress.  The 
girl's  greedy  eyes  then  stared  at  the  woman's  pro- 
eeedioga  with  aa  atteujjoa  that  was  startling  in  its 
intensity. 

Strange  to  say,  ton,  when,  after  pouring  from  the 
bottle  a  glassful  of  the  white  liquor,  and  drinking  it, 
the  woman  smaclcod  her  lips  with  satisfaction  at  the 
flavour,  Nan,  clo3(jly imitating  her,  smacked  /ierlips, 
also. 

This  double  pantomime  was  several  times  repeated, 
till  tho  bottle  was  all  but  empty.  Then  the  woman, 
pouring  out  tho  last  dregs,  tossed  them  off,  and  feil 
back  in  her  chair,  her  eyes  blinking  ridiculously,  and 
her  aspect  in  every  way  consonant  with  tho  result 
produced  by  excessive  potations. 

Crissy  had  watched  the  scene  from  the  corner  in 
tvhioh  she  had  shrunk  up,  a  heap  of  wretched  clothes, 
with  a  miserable,  tear-marked  face  surmounting  them. 
Th«  thought  had  occurred  to  her  that  if  the  woman 
slept,  as  she  appeared  to  be  doing,  while  Nan  was  en- 
gaged in  watehing'her  with  a  fixed  idiotic  stare,  she, 
Crissy,  might  perhaps  slink  round  and  make  her  es- 
cape by  the  open  door.  The  beiitiijg  had  terrified 
her  to  the  e.-^tent  of  making  her  forget  the  possible  \ 
dangers  of  the  streets.  j 

The  woman  now  certainly  slept,  while  Nan  had  fix-  | 
ed  her  eyes  tipou  the  bottle  that  stood  on  the  table,  | 
intent,  no  doubt,  to  drain  it  still  further  at  a  favour-  i 
uble  opportunity.  Iler  back  was  turned  to  Crissy  and  | 
r.he  seemed  tn  have  forgotten  even  the  existence  of  her  I 
little  fellow-slave.  i 

With  a  stealthy,  cat-like  movement,  she  clutched  j 
the  bottle,  and  still  staring  at  her  drowsy  mistro  ^ 
she  applied  the  mouth  to  her  lips.  This  was  Crissy's  | 
chance.  j 

Slinking  away  from  tho  corner,  she  m.oved  on  tip-  | 
toe  towards  the  door.  She  turned  the  handle  noise-  i 
lessly.    She  was  out  in  the  passage.  j 

Ko  sooner  had  she  done  this,  however,  than  Nan  j 
tnrned  round.  She  gave  a  frightful  howl,  dropped  i 
the  bottle,  and  so  awoke  her  mistress. 

"Oh,  if  you  please,"  she  cried,  falling  on  her  knees  ' 
in  fright,  "the  gal's  cut  away!  I  couldn't  help  it —  I 
I  couldn't."  i 

The  woman  looked  stupidly  around  the  room.  | 

"  You  little  wretch  !"  she  exclaimed,  clutchingNan  | 
by  tiie  hair.    "  So  you've  let  her  go,  have  you!  I'll 
fiay  you  alive  for  it,  when  we  come  baok.  But  up  with 
you, — wo  must  be  after  her  !" 

Nan  was  only  too  glad  of  the  release.  She  ran  to  i 
the  door,  and,  followed  by  her  stumbling  mistress,  I 
Etarted^off  in  pursuit.       *       *       *       ft       *  j 

Scarcely  had  this  escape  and  pursuit  taken  place  | 
than,  walking  quietly  in  at  the  onen  door,  and  pro-  i 
crc  ling  gent'y  uDstairs,  Mr.  Vandel  and  the  Lurcher  | 
congratulated  themselves  upon  what  looked  like  an  i 
cnsy  business. 

"  This  is  the  room,"  said  the  Lurcher,  putting  hia 
hand  upon  the  door.  "Why,  it's  open!  Hist  I  What 
does  this  mean? — Nobody  at  home?" 

.Tacob  Vandel  was  a  little  alarmed  as  he  followed 
•  he  Tiiirolipr  into  the  ao'tr'-rnent. 

"Is  this  the  only  room  ?"  he  asked. 

"No,  there  are  others  above.  But  we  must  be  care- 
ful. It  won't  do  to  go  too  far  in  this  way  without  a 
warrant." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  VandeL  "Butwhatis  tobe 
done." 

"  Wo  had  better  go  down  stairs  and  wait.  But  I 
don't  like  the  look  of  things.  I  fancy  the  bird  ha^ 
Qown." 

"  Then,  you  see,  my  friend,  you  should  have  taken 
my  advice  and  settled  tho  matter  yesterday." 
"Humph;  perhaps  so,"  said  the  Lurcher. 

And,  retreating  to  the  doorway  belotv,  they  waited- 
-  *       *       »       *       *       *       *  • 

WhenCrissyBayntuulefttho  dismal  house  in  "The 
FieMs"  she  ran  at  full  speed  till  she  had  passed 
«'veral  well-lighted  thoroughfares,  and  lost  herself  in 
l  iie  Jai^yriwlh  of  a  closely  packed  and  poor  neighbour- 
boo  J,  that  surrounded  the  Queen's  Bench  prison. 

j  l.ere,  under  the  shadow  of  a  high,  dark  vi'all,  she 
I  c-s' c;i,  panting  for  breath,  aad  looking  out  into  the 
;.:.u  n  !o  Sic  whether  the  gross  woman,  or  her  fami- 
Nan,  had  followed. 

She  was  relieved  to  fiad  that  tliej  \vero  certainly 


nos  witmn  cne  range  ot  ner  eyesignc,  anu  sne  resiea 
in  doubt  as  to  what  was  to  be  her  ne.xt  step. 

She  was  without  bonnet  or  shawl.  Only  thoso  foul 
wretched  jags  that  had  taken  the  place  of  her  own 
clothing,  covered  her  little,  thin,  surinlriug  figure. 
The  air  was  cold  and  keen,  and  tho  wind  blew  along 
the  side  of  the  wall  till  it  chilled  her  to  the  bone,  and 
made  her  teeth  chatter  in  her  head.-  But  she  had 
escaped.  She  had  freed  herself  from  the  control  of 
that  dreadful  woman,  and  the  fiendish  tyrant,  Nan; 
and  she  thought  little  of  the  chill  she  suffered,  or  of 
the  agueish  tremor  that  made  her  shake  like  an  aspen. 

But  what  was  she  to  do?  She  dreaded  to  move  for 
fear  of  running  against  one  or  ot'aer  of  her  former 
custodians;  so  there  she  stood,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  great  wall,  watching  the  lamplights  that  seemed 
to  grow  so  small  and  to  be  so  close  together  in  the 
distance,  and  starting  as  she  heard  the  sound  of  a 
hasty  fuotstep. 

At  length,  however,  she  plucked  up  courage  to  move, 
and,  leaving  her  shelter,  ran  along  tho  pavement  at  a 
Quick  pace,  ever  and  anon  looking  behind  her,  fearful 
that  her  footsteps  had  been  tracked  out,  and  that  Nan 
or  her  mistress,  or  both,  might  be  following  on  behind 
her. 

In  this  way,  not  without  attracting  notice  from 
several  passers-by,  she  reached  a  large,  well-lighted 
thorouglifare,  atone  end  of  '.vhich  she  could  see  two 
rows  of  bright  lights,  with  a  wide.  Open  pathway  be- 
tween. 

She  paused  in  doubt  whether  to  take  this  road,  or 
to  turn  in  tho  opposite  direction.  But,  at  length, 
thinking  that  the  broad  pathway  between  the  lights 
lool.ed  the  plainest  and  the  clearest,  and  that  it  would 
taVe  her  farther  away  from  the  pursuers  she  dreaded, 
sho  started  off  again  in  that  direction. 

When  she  reached  i  he  first  of  the  lights  she  had 
especially  noticed,  sho  saw  that  she  was  approaching 
a  bridge — a  broad  stone  bridge  with'reccssea  here  and 
there  and  many  foot-passengers  passing  on  either  side 
of  the  pavement. 

Slio  noticed,  too,  as  she  went  along,  that  in  someof 
the-e  recesEoe,  people  were  sitting,  or  lying,  or  lean- 
ing over  the  parapet,  looking  down  at  tho  broad  stream 
that  splasliod  and  gurgled  between  the  arches  below. 

Helpless,  and  wondering  whither  she  should  go,  she 
turi-.ed  into  one  of  these  recesses,  and  sat  down  on  the 
stone  seat.  It  was  very  cold,  very  cheerless;  but, 
crouohiDg  below  the  parapet,  sho  could  just  shelter 
herself  from  the  wind  that  blew  freshly  down  the 
river,  and  sent  the  fast-flowing  ebb  quickly  away  to  the 
sea. 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  she  asked  herself.  "  What  bridge 
is  this,  I  wonder  F" 

And  then,  as  she  looked  about,  came  a  dim  idea 
that  she  hid  been  on  that  bridge  before;  that  it  was, 
indeed,  the  bridge  over  which  sho  had  walked  in  the 
fog  on  the  terrible  ui  ght  when  she  had  lost  her  father. 

She  was  right.     It  was  in  one  of  the  recesses  of 
London  Bridge  that  she  was  seated;  and  she  cju!d 
hear  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  steam  that  came  from  tho 
funnel  of  a  foreign-bouud  vessel  preparing  to  start, 
i     Cold  as  sho  was,  aud  ahivering  in  the  :a!eu  wintrj 
:  air,  she  was  presently  overcome  by  sleep,  aud ahe fell, 
!  a  miserable  little  bundle  cf  rags,  iu  tho  hard,  stony 

corner  s'le  had  chosen  for  sheltei'. 
I     And  the  trafSo  went  on  across  the  feridge.  Hun. 

dreds  ot  people  passed  that  recess  with  iho  little  nnsei« 
1  able  object  in  it  sleeping  beneath  tho  aheltcr  of  the 
i  parapet.  Some  looked  inquiringly  for  r,  moment  and 
'  then  passed  on,  siirugging  their  shoulders  at  tho  small 
bundle  of  rags  lying-^ on  <ho  stone  scat  there  ;  other! 
'  saw,  but  thought  no  more  of  her  than  if  she  was  stou 
I  Itaiaclf,  and  part  of  the  bridgo  on  which  sh»  rested. 
CTo  he  co■,^timlCll.J  ■ 


There  has  been  another  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Paris 
thpu'th  a  alight  one.  There  wore  four  cases  in  the 
Faubourg  ilontmartro  on  Tunsday  night. 

Breakfast.— Epps's  Cocoa.— GnrrrFri,  a.vd  Comfoet 
INC. — "By  a  tliorouf  h  knowlodgo  of  tho  n;itpral  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  o£  dij;estion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  iipplicatiuu  of  tho  fine  properties  of  well  selected 
cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  lias  provided  our  brcr.kfa.-it  t:iblcs  with  a  do- 
licatoly  flavoured  bcvomfte  which  may  save  us  many  hea\'y 
doctors'  bills." — Civil  Sen-ice  Gazette.  Made  simply  with 
Boilins  Wiitcr  or  Jlilic.  Eac!i  pr.cket  is  LilioUed — "  J.iMES 
EiM'S  it  Co.,  Homo.'opathic  Chemists,  London." 

?l  ANUFA(-ri'UK  or  Cocoa,  Cacaotm",  a.nd  Ciiocolate  - 
" 'Wo  will  now  give  an  account  cf  the  process  adopted  by 
I.Iessrs.  .lames  Epps  and  (^o.,  nianufacturcr.;  of  dietetic  ar- 
ticles, at  their  works  in  the  Euston-road,  London. — See  Ai- 


A  HOIIE  PICTURE. 
Will  Davis  had  fliilshed  his  hard  day's  ■woik, 

And  he  eat  at  Ids  cottage  door ; 
His  gocd  wife  Vina  sat  by  his  side 

And  tho  moonlight  danced  on  the  floor — 
The  moonlight  danced  on  the  cottage  floor  ; 

Her  beams  were  as  clear  and  brij^ht 
As  v-licri  he  and  Vina,  tw  elve  years  before, 

Talked  love  in  htr  mellow  hght. 

Will  Davis  had  never  a  pipe  of  clay, 

And  never  a  drum  ha'l  lie  ; 
So  !ie  loved  at  home  with  Ms  wife  to  stay, 

And  they  chatted  merrily  ; 
Kight  merrily  they  chatted  on,  wMl« 

Eer  babe  slept  on  her  breast, 
Vi'hiie  a  chorab  rogue  with  a  rosy  smile, 

On  hia  father's  taee  found  rest.  * 

AViil  told  bovr  fast  his  potatoes  urow. 

And  the  com  In  the  lower  field ; 
And  the  wheat  on  the  hill  was  cto^ti  to  seed. 

Anil  promised  a  glorious  v-ield  ; 
A  glorious  yield  iu  the  lir-.rvest  time  ; 

Aad  his  orchard  was  doing  fair, 
Ilij  sheep  and  his  stock  were  in  their  prime, 

His  buildings  in  good  repair. 

Vina's  small  garden  looked  beautiful, 

Ker  cows  and  calves  were  fat ; 
Tho  butter  that  morning  that  Franiic  churned 

Would  buy  him  a  Sunday  bat ; 
That  lua  for  "Pa"  a  new  shirt  had  made^ 

And  that,  too,  l5y  the  nde ; 
That  Harvey  thj  garden  could  nicely  Bpa^ 

And  Ora  was  head  at  schcoL 

But,  slov?ly  passed  the  toil- worr^  hand 

Tlirougli  his  locks  of  grayish  brown — 
"  I  tell  yon  Vina,  I  thirJ:,"  said  he, 

'•We're  the  happiest  folks  in  the  town." 
"  I  know,"  si.id  Vina,  "  we  all  work  hard — 

Vf'ork  and  health  together  I've  found ; 
For  there's  Mre.  Grant  docs  not  work  at  all. 

And  she's  sick  the  whole  year  round. 

"  They  aro  worth  their  thousands,  eo  people  eay. 

But  I  ns'er  saw  thorn  happy  yet  ; 
'Tv.xiuld  not  be  me  v.  ho  would  take  their  gold 

Ad-J  liveiu  a  constant  fret ; 
5Iy  iiumble  hj:ac  l!:.3  a  lit'ht  within 

Mrs.  Oraut  could  never  buy — 
Seven  heaUUy  cUlitlren,  ii  merry  heart, 

And  a  husband's  love-lit  eye." 

I  fancied  a  tear- was  in  WiUiam's  eye — 

The  nicoa  shone  brighter  and  clearer, 
I  could  not  tell  why  the  man  should  cry, 

But  ho  hit  Aed  up  to  Vina  still  nearer  > 
He  leaned  his  head  on  htr  shoulder  there. 

And  touk  her  hand  in  his— 
I  guess  (though  1  looked  at  the  moon  just  then) 

That  ho  left  on  her  lipj  a  kiss. 


THE  EAST  .\J'RICAN  SLAVE  TRADE 
A  letter  from  Zanzibar  of  the  2nd  ult.  La  the  Times 
of  India  says — The  harbour  of  Zanzibar  has  quite  an 
animated  appearance  at  present,  there  being  nine  ships 
of  war  at  anchorage,  seven  English  and  two  French, 
viz.,  tho  Glasgow,  Wolverine,  Daphne,  llagpie.  Sheer- 
water,  Vultme,  Nimble,  Ducouedic,  and  Coricths, 
tho  two  latter  being  French.  Such  an  imposing 
force  must  impress  the  Arab  authorities  with  the 
conviction  that  the  English  and  French  Governments 
are  thoroughly  in  earnest  regarding  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  tr^ide.  His  Highness  Syed  Burgash 
was  expected  ta  have  sailed  to-day  in  the  mail 
steamer  Cashinere  for  England,  accompanied  bj 
Consul  Kii'k,  but  in  accordance  with  advices  from 
England  the  vijit  hrs  been  delayed.  A  visit  to  Eng- 
land at  present  would  have  been  ill-timed  from  evei-j 
jjoint  of  view.  It  is  very  doubtful,  whether  the  Sultan 
would  have  received  favourable  reception  after  the 
position  which  he  took  in  regard  to  Sir  Bartle  Fisis'a 
mis.$ion.  Business  in  Zanzibar  i.s  still  in  a  stagnant 
condition,  aud  will  probably  remain  so  for  some  ye.irs. 
H.jM.  ships  have  captured  very  few  slave  dhows.  In- 
deed, there  are  at  present  none  to  capture,  as  the 
owners  will  not  run  the  riak.  Such  a  strict  loo'i  out 
as  at  present  exists  does  interfere  with  legitimata 
trade;  but  this  is  unavoidable  to  a  certain  extent 
Constant  complaints  are  made  by  native  mer.'haatj 
whosedhows  have  been  se;u-ched,  that  money  andvaluabit 
articles  have  been  stolen,  aud  the  implication  is  th*1 
this  has  been  done  by  the  boats'  crews.  It  is  much 
more  likely,  howevei-,  that  the  masters  of  the  dhows 
themselves  take  advanta-geof  a  search  being  made  and 
plunder  their  craft,  putting  the 'ol.ame  on  the  Briti.-l: 
sailors,  while  in  other  cases  such  acts  of  theft  are  pro- 
bably committed  by  the  interpreters,  a  class  who  hiv; 
quite  the  reverse  of  a  good  reputation  in  Zaniib-.i- 
'Tba  conduct  of  these  men  not  unfrequently  brings  dis- 
grace on  the  Enghsh  name,  aad  implants  in  the  uativ* 
mind  a  deofirrooted  hatred. 
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FACETLE. 


A  marriage  notice  in  a  VAnnoiit  paper  lias  appended 
— "  No  cake,  no  cards,  no  divorce." 

A  correspoudent  of  the  Nev)  York  Mail  says  that 
'*  kissing  a  lady  Tvith  an  Elizabethian  ruff  on  is  about 
BS  much  fan  as  embracing  a  circular  saw  in  full 
motion." 

The  other  day  a  certain  tailor  sent  his  bill  to  a  ma- 
gazine editor.  He  was  startled  a  few  hours  afterwards 
by  its  being  returned  with  a  note  appended,  saying, 
"  Tour  manusci-ipt  is  respectfully  declined." 

"  How  hollow  it  sounds  !"  said  a  patient  under  the 
movement  cure,  aa  the  physician  was  Tigorously 
pounding  his  chest.  "  Oh,  that's  nothing  !"  said  the 
doctor  ;    wait  tUl  we  come  to  the  head." 

It  is  said  that  the  Turkish  Government  has  sup- 
pressed a  comic  journal.  In  this  country  all  the 
comic  Journals  get  ahead  of  ^he  Government  and  sup- 
press themselves.  , 

"  What  is  the  reason  your  wife  and  you  always  dis- 
agree V  asked  one  Irishman  of  another.  "  Because  we 
are  both  of  the  same  mind ;  she  wants  to  be  master, 
and  so  do  I." 

An  exchange  says  the  correct  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man who  -wTote  the  song,  "  Why  did  I  marry  ?'  would 
be,  "  Because  you  met  a  woman  who  was  a  first-class 
•fooL" 

A  market  report  quotes  dressed  hogs  as  quiet. 
Some  kinds  of  dressed  "  hogs  are  quiet  enough,  but 
there  are  other  kinds  that  won't  be  quiet — no  matter 
how  well  they  are  dressed. 

We  learn  from  an  exchange  that  "  Cundurango  has 
exploded."  Just  as  we  expected.  We  always  said  those 
things  would  explode,  if  they  were  not  attended  by  a 
competent  engineer.  Perhaps  there  wa.su't  any  lock 
on  the  steam  chest. 

A  worthy  old  lady,  offers  thefollowing  ad«ce  to  girls: 
>— "  Whenever  a  fellow  pops  the  question,  don't  blush 
and  look  at  your  foot.  Just  throw  your  arms  around 
his  neck, look  him  fullin  the  faceand  commence  talking 
about  the  funiiture  !" 

A  fellow,  on  being  asked  to  wiite  a  testimonial  for  a 
patent  clothes- wringer,  produced  the  foUov.'ing  : — "lam 
immensely  pleased  with  it.  I  purchased  a  load  of  v.'ood 
which  proved  gi-een  and  unfit  to  bum.  I  ran  the  whole 
load  through  your  clothes- wringer,  and  I  have  used  the 
wood  for  kindling  ever  since." 

"  That  duck,  sir,  is  a  real  canvas- back,"  said  Jones' 
landlord  at  dinner.  "  Canvas-aU-through,  I  should 
think !"  muttered  Jones,  as  he  laid  down  hia  knife  in 
despair,  after  trying  for  the  thii-d  time  to  saw  through 
a  section  of  the  ancient  fowl. 

A  school  girl,  during  her  examination,  repeatedly 
mis-called  patriarchs  partridges,  whereupon  one  of  the 
auditors  remarked,  "  She  is  making  game  of  the  pa- 
triarchs." This,  Sidney  Smith  said,  was  the  most  per- 
fect pun  he  knew. 

There  is  a  man  in  Louisville  who  sleeps  sixteen  days 
without  stopping,  and  appears  to  Uke  it  so  well  that 
he  cannot  be  awakened.  If  his  chamber  window  was 
haunted  by  one  or  two  high  C  cats,  who  tuno  up  in  our 
neighbourhood,  he  wouldn't  sleep  half  that  time. 

A  couple  of  Memphis  policemen  found  a  man  in  the 
gutter,  and  took  tarns  clubbing  him  to  see  if  they 
coiddn't  knock  the  whisky  out  of  him.  Then  they 
lifted  him  into  a  cart,  and  trundled  him  to  the  station- 
house.    They  found  he  was  only  dead  after  all. 

A  spunky  young  lady  in  Boston  (what  a  place  that 
"  Bosting"  is  getting  to  be  !)  vigorously  slapped  the 
face  of  a  young  fop  who  waited  up  beside  her,  and 
asb^  :  "  Don't  you  know  me,  my  dear  ?"  It  is  thought 
he  will  know  Ac?- the  next  time  he  sees  her.  Served 
him  right. 

A  Chinese  servant  was  brought  home  by  the  gentle- 
man of  the  house,  and  his  mistress  inquired  h\z  name  : 
"  Yung  Hoo  Win."  "Oh,"  said  she,  "  I  cannot  call 
you  that;  I  will  call  you  Charley."  "What's  your 
name  ?"  he  asked  in  return.  "  My  name  is  Mrs.  John 
Browning."  "  Welle,  I  calle  you  John!"  excLiimed  the 
celestial. 

They  are  so  anxious  that  they  are  now  doing  it  for 
tun.  If  the  ladies  cannot  coax,  frighten,  or  love,  you 
:nto  matrimony,  they  will  be  sure  to  try  something 
s.se.  JL  couple  of  damsels"  in  Iowa  coaxed  a  pair  of 
7oung  fellows  to  marry  them  "just  for  fun,"  and  af- 
terwards they  refused  to  seo  it  in  that  light,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  toe  the  matrimonial  mark  in  earnest. 
It  is  dangerous  playing  with  such  edged  tools. 

This  is  a  tri!lo  "  thin,"  but  oh  !  how  nice.    It  is 
told,  as  a  fact,  that  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  Boston 
IS  subject  to  such  fits  of  abstraction  or  absent-minded-  , 
noss,  that  she  throv,-s  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  al-  | 
■most  anj  good-lookina  fellow  whom  she  meots  on  the  I 


streets  and  kisses  him,  under  the  impression  that  he  is 
her  dearest  lady-friend.  The  consequence  is,  the  streets 
of  Boston  are  crowded  by  young  men  now,  ,who  hopo 
she  may  be  out,  and  mistake  them  for  a  "  dear  friend." 

S.\D  Case  of  "  Stolen  Bkains." — Why  is  an  I  O  U 
like  a  confirmed  toper  ?— Invariably  found  in  liquor. 

HORTICULTDEAL. — Mrs.  Malaprop,  who  is  fond  of 
gardening,  takes  great  pride  in  showing  her  friends  and 
neighbours  her  "  Pompous"  grass. 

Classic  CotmToHip. — How  our  young  friend  Cecil 
Wyse  wooed  his  pretty  present  wife.  He  said  to  her, 
tenderly,  Sapcre  ancle.    And  she  did  dare. — 

Telegram  froii  Holland. — There  have  been  fetes 
at  Flushing.  They  went  off  admirably  welL  The 
Flushing  people  are  flushed  with  success. 

The  KsiFJi-GKLN'DER. — Fiiend  of  Humanity  (Mr. 
L — e)  :  "Master  Knife- Grinder,  listen  to  my  story.  I 
am  the  smartest  minister  existing,  lilcewise  am  I  a 
public  benefactor.  '  Why  don't  you  say  so  ?" 

"Self  and  P^vrtner." — Mr.  Gladstone  My  dear 
First  Lord,  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  you."  Mr. 
Gladstone  :  "  And  I  in  you,  my  dear  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  and  if  our  colleagues  were  only  like  us,  we 
should  all  be  as  one  man^' 

"  His  Happy  Lot." — Rower  r  "  Well,  Walker,  it  is 
a  happy  Ufe  on  the  river — ia  it  not  ?"  Walker :  "  Be- 
hove ye  !  Makes  one  eat  such  a  lot — makes  one  drink 
such  a  lot ! — makes  one  amoka  such  a  lot ! — Beauti- 
ful !" 

Josh  Billings'  DEPraiTioN  op  Humoub. — Josh 
Billings  gives  his  valuable  ideas  on,  the  subject  of 
humour "Humor  iz  hybrid,'  and'iz  a  nice  cross  be- 
tween sense  andlnonsense  ;  it  iz  like  the  emeU  of  a 
flower,  hard  tew  diskribe." 

IcARrs  Down  Again.— A  certain  M.  de  Qroof,  called 
"The  Flying  Man,"  seems  to  have  been  so  called  from 
not  flying.  He  failed  in  an  attempt  to  fly  at  Brussels, 
and  has  repeated  his  failure  at  Liege.  The  man  who 
attempts  to  fly  like  a  bu'd  \  in  general  succeeds  in  only 
proving  himself  a  goose. 

Not  to  be  Drawn. — A  doctor  called  for  his  little 
bill.  "  Haven't  got  any  money,"  replied  tho  man. 
"  Then  give  me  a  chair,  or  a  table,  or  something." 
"  Got  none — I'm  a  regidar  bankrupt.  You  can  put 
some  leeches  on  me  anyho*,  and  take  something  out 
of  me." 

Ant  Excuse  in  a  Storm. — Sweet  Emmeline  to  her 
love,  who  is  enjoying  a  nice  fail  :  "  Do  you  feel  sea- 
side, Richard,  dear  ?"  Richard  (with  wonderful 
bravery)  :  "  No,  no.  Umph  !  I  think  the  shrimps  I 
had  for  breakfast  tl^  morning  must  have  been  aUve." 

"  Circumstances  iiTER  Cases." — Bunting  was  using 
his  telescope  oh  the  dclightfid  new  pier  at  Harolds- 
town.  Briggs  came  up  to  him,  and  said,  "  What's 
that  ?"  Bunting,  surprised,  "  Why,  a  telescope,  of 
course  !"  Whereupon  Briggs  rejoined,  "  I  should 
call  it  a  pier  glass." 

Sad,  But  a  Fact! — "'Ulloa,  my  little  man  f  You 
seem  in  a  bad  way  !  What's  the  matter  ?"  "  Please, 
sir,  it's  all  along  o'  mother  'ittin'  me  about  the  'ed 
with  the  poker,  sir  !"  "  Gracious  heavens  !  Your 
mother  !"  "  Ah  1  lut  I  got  licr  six  months  for  it,  I  can 
tell  ijer .'"  * 

A  Light-hearted  SBAirAN. — The  captain  of  a  cele- 
brated company's  steamer,  homeward  bound,  had  tho 
misfortune  to  run  his  ship  ashore  at  the  back  of  the 
Isle  of  Wiglit.  Notliing  daunted,  the  gallant  skippei', 
poking  his  first  officer  in  the  ribs,  cheeiily  observed, 
"  We  have  struck  ile." 

"  Let  the  Toast  be  '  Dear'  Woman." — Fathers  and 
husbands  will  be  much  cheered  by  an  announcement 
that  meets  the  eye  on  all  tho  raihvays.  "  Messrs.  Su- 
and-So  respectfully  solicit  a  visit  from  their  patron- 
esses, as  they  have  made  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  dresses,"  &c.  We  always  stuck  up  for  the  British 
lady.  Her  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  wherever  her 
back  hair  may  be,  and  we  rejoice  to  read  of  her  eco- 
nomy in  these  dear  times. 


Perambulator?.— P.  Le(hvi(I;;e,  aimfacturcr,  32  Amiens- 
street,  and  32  Lower  Ormoud-quay.  N.B.—Repahs  promptly 
executed.  15340 

Austr.vlianMeat. — A  victim  writes  to  the  Btandard 
■ — "  In  wending  my  way  home  on  Saturday,  I  saw  at 
a  grocers  shop  some  tins  of  Australian  meat,  with  a 
large  ticket  attached,  '  Australian  Boiled  Mutton  ; 
4Ib.  tins  ;  2#rper  tin.  Considering  it  to  be  very 
cheap,  I  bough'tone  of  the  tins  in  question,  and  took 
it  home  to  my  wife,  and  informed  her  of  my  bargain. 
After  opening  tho  tin  the  thought  struck  me  to  weigh 
the  meat,  and  to  my  surprise  tlie  tin  contained  only 
•'!lb.  loz.  of  meat.  So  my  meat,  which  I  believed  I 
had  bought  at  Gd.  per  lb.,  had  actually  cost  me  8d,  per 
lb." 


HOUSEHOLD -MEMS. 


CocK-A-LEEKiE,  OB  Leek  Soup. — Boil  from  fouT  to 
sis  pounds  of  good  shin-beef,  well  broken  and  sliced, 
until  the  liquor  is  very  good.  Strain  it,  and  add  a 
capon  or  large  fowl,  trussed  as  if  for  boiling.  \Vhen' 
it  boils  (which  should  be  gently),  add  half  the  quan- 
tity of  leeks  intended  to  be  used,  well  cleaned,  and 
cut  in  inch  lengths  ;  skim  carefully,  and  in  half  art 
hour  add  the  remaining  part  of  the  leeks,  and  a  season- 
ing of  pepper  and  salt.  The  great  ait  in  making  this 
soup  coruiists  in  boiling  down  the  first  portion  of  leeks  so 
as  to  extract,  together  with  the  meat,  all  their  flavour  ; 
and  having  the  soup  as  thick  of  leeks  as  possible.  Tha 
coarse  green  part  of  the  leeks  should  be  rejected. 
Some  persona  thicken  the  soup  with  fine,  oatmeal  ; 
and  when  the  flavour  of  tha  leeks  is  not  required  to  ba 
too  potent,  a  little  spinach  and  parsley  is  substituted 
for  the  second  portion.  Sometimes  the  capon  is  served 
in  the  tureen,  whole  -or  divided,  with  the  cock-a-, 
leekie. 

LoBscKjus. — ^Jlince,  -not-too^-finely,  some  cold  Toast 
beef  or  mutton.  Chop  the  bones,  and  put  them  In  a 
saucepan  with  sis  potatoes  peeled  and  sliced  ;  ona 
onion,  also  sliced,  soma-  pepper  and  salt  ;  of  these 
m?.ko  a  gravy.  When  the  potatoes  are  completely 
incorporated  with  the  gravy,  take  out  tha  bones  and 
put  in  the  meat  ;  stew  the  whole  together  for  aa  hour 
before  it  ia  to  be  servecL 

Bees'  Rissoles. — Mince  and  season  coMljeef,  and 
flavour  it  with  mushroom  or  walnut  catsup.  Make 
of  beef  dripping  a  very  thin  paste,  'roll  it  out 
in  thin  pieces  about  four  inches  square  j  enclose  in 
each  piece  some  of  the  mince,  in  the  same  way  as  f  off 
puti's,  cutting  each  neatly  all  around ;  fry  them  ia 
dripping  of  a  veiy  light  brown.  The  paste  can  scarcely 
be  rolled  out  too  thin. 

Ox  Cheek,  Stewed. — After  having  prepared  tha' 
soup  as  previously  directed,  remove  the  cheek  as  whole 
as  possible,  and  have  ready  a  boiled  turnip  and  carrot, 
cut  in  square  pieces,  and  some  toasted  bread  cut  into 
dice  ;  add  cayenne  and  some  of  the  soup,  then  serva 
hot,  with  carved  sippets  round  the  dish. 

Exeter  Pudding,  a  la  Soyer. — Put  in  a  proper 
sized  basin  ten  ounces  of  fine  boiled  crumbs,  four 
ounces  of  sago,  seven  ounces  of  suet  chopped,  fiiie,  six 
ounces  of  moist  sugar,  the  peel  of  half  a  lemon  grated, 
a  quarter  pint  of  mm,  ajid  four  eggs  ;  stir  for  a  few 
minutes  wi(€l  a  spoon,  n«.ld  three  more  eggs,  fourtable> 
spoonsful  of  clouted  cream,  mix  well  ;  it  is  then  ready 
to  fill  tho  mould.  Butter  the  mould  well,  put  in  a 
handful  of  bread  crumbs,  shake  the  mould  well  till  the 
greater  part  stick  to  the  butter,  then  throw  out  tha 
remainder,  and  have  ready  sis  penny  sponge  cakes, 
two  ounces  of  ratafia,  and  half  a  pound  of  either 
raspberry  or  strawberry  jam  ;  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  mould  with  a  layer  of  ratafias,  and  just  cover  them 
with  a  layer  of  the  mixture.  Cut  the  spongecake  length- 
ways, spread  each  piece  pretty  thick  with  jam,  put  a? 
layer  in  the  mould,  then  a  few  ratafias,  afterwards 
some  of  the  mixture,  and  .so  on  till  the  mould  is  fuU, 
taking  care  that  a  layer  of  the  mixture  is  on  the  top 
of  tho  pudding.  It  will  take  about  forty  minutes 
baking.  For  the  sauce,  put  in  a  small  stew  pan  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  ciu'rent  jelly,  and  two  wineglassfula 
of  sherry  ;  warm  on  the  fire,  and  pour  over  the  pud- 
ding, and  serve  hot. 

Orangeade. — Squeeze  out  the  juice  of  an  orange, 
pour  boiUng  water  on  a  httlc  of  the  peel,  and  cover  it 
close.  Boil  water  and  sugar  to  a  thin  syrup,  and  skim 
it.  When  all  arc  cold,  mix -the  juice,  the  infusion,  and 
the  syrup  with  as  much  more  water  as  will  make  a 
rich  drink.    Strain  through  a  jelly-bag,  and  ice. 

Ginger  Lemonade. — Boil  twelve  pounds  and  a  half 
of  lump  sugar  for  tv.-enty  minutes  in  ten  gallons  of 
water  ;  clear  it  with  the  wliites  of  six  eggs.  Bruise 
half  a  pound  of  common  ginger,  boil  with  the  liquor, 
and  then  pour  it  upon  ten  lemons  pared.  When  quite 
cold,  put  it  in  a  cask,  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast, 
the  lemons  sliced,  and  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass.  Bung 
up  the  cask  the  ne.\t  day.  It  will  be  ready  to  bottle 
in  three  weeks,  and  to  drink  in  another  three  weeks. 

The  tenants  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Granard  are 
about  to  present  a  very  handsome  brooch  and  chain  to 
the  Countess  of  Granard,  as  a  souctnir  of  her  ladyship's 
marriage.  The  brooch,  which  is  made  to  be  worn  as  a 
necklet  when  wished  is  richly  ornamented  with  em^ 
eralds  and  diamonds. 

Penny  Bank,  1!)  and  20  Winotavein-street— Bank  Hours,' 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  On  ^Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturd.n  V  EToiiings,  from  7  to  9,  £a  per  Cent,  on  Do. 
Bosits  of  £5.  ' 
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SKILL  LEADS  TO  FORTUNE. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
«ayingswas,  that  "Whatever  might  be  said  about  luck, 
It  is  slull  that  leads  to  fortune  !"  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  this  as  a  general  principle.  Few  self-in- 
dulgent and  apathetic  men  do  well  in  any  line  of  life. 
The  skilful,  the  active,  and  the  steadily  persevering 
usually  carry  off  the  prizes  which  turn  up  in  the  wheel 
of  fortune.  At  the  same  time,  something  is  due  to 
circumstances,  as  well  as  to  the  power  which  wisely 
controls  human  destiny.  Practically,  however,  the 
thing  to  be  borne  ia  mind  is,  that  the  young  are  bound 
to  exercise  all  proper  means  to  secure  improvement  in 
their  condition.  That  with  a  fa:ir  store  of  ambition, 
prudence,  and  meritorious  skill  it  may  be  possible  to 
attain  a  station  of  eminence — that  is,  "fortune,"  though, 
perhaps,  not  without  corresponding  responsibilities 
»nd  careS— 'we  present  the  following  compendious 
list  of  distingidshed  men  who  rose  from  humble  and 
Dbacure- circumstances  : 

.ffisop,  Publius,  Syrus,  Terence,  and  Epictetus— all 
listinguished  men  in  ancient  times — were  serfs  at 
their  outset  in  life  I 

Protagorus,  a  Greek  philosopher,  was  at  first  a  com- 
mon porter. 

Cleanthes,  another  philosopher,  was  a  pugilist,  and 
also  supported  himself  at  first  by  diawing  water  and 
carrying  burdens. 

The  late  Professor  Heyne,  of  Gottingen,  one  of  the 
grea+est  classical  scholars  of  his  own  or  any  other  age, 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver,  and  for  many  years  had 
to  struggle  with  the  most  depressing  poverty.  The 
efforts  of  this  excellent  man  of  genius  appear  to  have 
been  greatest  and  more  protracted  than  those  of  any 
other  on  record  ;  but  he  was  finally  rewarded  with  the 
highest  honours. 

Bandoccin,  one  of  the  learned  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  vras  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  luid  worked  for 
many  years  at  the  same  business. 

Gelli,  a  celebrated  Italian  writer,  began  life  as  a 
tailor,  and,  although  he  l  ose  to  eminence  in  literature, 
never  forgot  his  origipal  profession,  which  he  took 
pleasure  in  mentioning  in  his  lectures. 

The  elder  Opie,  whose  talent  for  painting  was  well 
Kppreciated,  was  originally  a  working  carpenter  in 
Cornwall,  and  was  discovered  by  Dr.  WoJcAt — other- 
wise Peter  Pindar — working  as  a  sawyer  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  saw-pit. 

Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  flourished  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  distinguished  liimself  by 
opposing  the  schemes  of  Charles  I.,  was  the  son  of  a 
cloth-worker  at  Guilford. 

Akenside,  theaiithor  of  "  Pleasures  of  Imagination," 
wae  the  son  of  a  butcher  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

D'Alembert,  the  French  mathematician,  was  left  at 
the  steps  of  a  church  by  his  parents,  and  brought  up 
loy  a  poor  woman  as  a  foundling,  yet  arrived  at  great 
celebrity,  and  never  forgot  or  abandoned  his  nurse. 

Ammenius  Saccophorus,  founder  of  the  Mystic 
Philosophy  at  Alexandria,  was  born  in  poverty,  and 
originally  earned  his  subsistence  by  carrying  sacks  of 
wheat — whence  the  latter  part  of  his  name, 

Amyot,  a  French  author  of  celebrity  for  his  version 
of  Plutarch,  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  at 
first  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  afford  oil  or  candles  to 
assist  his  studies,  which  he  had  to  caiTy  on  by  fire- 
light ;  and  all  the  sustenance  his  parents  could  afford 
him  was  a  loaf  of  bread  weekly. 

BUTCHER'S  MEAT. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  public  strike  against  butchers, 
Kt  salesmen,  or  cows,  or  somebody  or  something  that 
has  to  do  with  the  present  high  price  of  meat.  Lon- 
don, as  usual,  has  led  the  way,  and  several  sturdy 
hou.seholders  and  vestrymen  have  resolved  certain  high 
measures,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  effect  some 
good.  They  have  agreed  that  a  protest  should  be  en- 
tered against  the  present  price  of  fresh  meat  ;  that  the 
public  should  abstain  from  pr.rchasing  veal,  lamb,  and 
porkerp,  as  tending  to  the  enhancement  of  the  price 
of  more  mature  meat  ;  that  Parliament  should  put  a 
veto  on  the  slaughter  of  young  animals  ;  and  that  the 
imjiortatioa  of  live  stock  and  fresh  meats  from  Canada 
could  be  made  re.munerative.  and  the  meats  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  general  public.  We  do  not 
know  whether  that  part  of  the  public  who  use  veal, 
lamb,  and  porkera  are  likely  to  take  any  part  in  the 
strilsB,  or  whether  the  rich  men  of  Parliament  will  put 
G.  veto  on  tAcir  own  delicious  morael»^  or  whether  it 


will  pay  to  take  live  stock  from  a  distant  place  like 
Canada.  We  confess  we  do  not  think  the  business  is 
to  be  done  in  these  way^.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
originators  of  the  movement  there  was  considerable 
dissatisfaction  expressed  at  the  programme  ;  and 
quickly  veal,  lamb  and  porkers  were  doomed  to  their 
present  consumption.  But  "  tin-meats"  will  be  u.«ed, 
and  fish  ;  and  this  is  s  rational  determination.  Will 
Dublin  help  London  in  the  struggle  ? 

MR.  ARTHUR  SWANZY. 
There  has  scarcely  ever  been  a  period  in  the  history 
of  nations  when  the  general  weal  was  threatened  with 
danger,  domestic  or  alien,  but  some  great  man  arose  to 
meet  the  emergency,  and  either  by  well-timed  counsel 
or  energetic  action,  extricated  his  country  from  the 
perilous  position  in  which  it  had  been  placed.  Tlie 
present  age  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The 
honour  of  England  is  in  peril  ;  the  barbarous  Ashantee 
exults  over  the  blow  he  has  administered  to  his  Eng- 
lish enemy.  The  hour' has  come,  and  the  man.  Mr. 
Arthur  Swanzy  writes  to  the  Times  anent  African  am- 
buscades. Mr.  Swanzy  says  that  whatever  peril  awaits 
the  troops  from  this  source,  it  is  grossly  exaggerated. 
After  having  travelled  many  miles  through  the  dense 
forests  of  the  coast,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  !;now  how  it  is 
possible  to  conceal  any  number  of  men  in  a  posi- 
tion whence  their  fire  could  be  effectual.  "  For 
this  purpose  they  must  certainlj'  be  within  five 
yards  of  the  path,  and  with  common  care  they 
could  be  easily  discoverefl  at  that  distance." 
The  "  common  care"  that  Mr.  Swanzy  sagely,  speaks 
of  is  not  very  easily  understood,  and  would  require  a 
word  of  explanation.  Wlien  your  enemy  is  so  hidden 
that  you  cannot  discover  liim  by  any  ordinary  means, 
it  is  diflicult  to  understand  how  "  common"  care  will 
enable  you  to  do  it.  Mr.  Swanzy,  however,  instances 
the  case  of  men  called  "  bush-hunters"  among  the 
friendly  tribes.  In  time  of  war  Mr.  Swanzy  has 
'■  often  known  some  of  these  men,  acting  as  outposts, 
arrange  their  clothes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble 
a  man  asleep,  and,  having  greased  themselves  all  ovev, 
ascend  a  tree  and  remain  motionless,  or  advance 
miles  in  front  of  the  main  body."  "Thus, 
then,"  Mr.  Swanzy  continues,  "I  think  I  have 
shown  that  the  danger  to  our  troops  arising 
from  ambush  in  a  land  expedition  is  not  very  great." 
It  does  not  certainly  appear  more  than  ordinarily  diffi- 
cult to  arrange  one's  clothes  to  rc.?emble  a  man — some 
men  ai-e  not  apparently  much  more  than  clothes — but 
how  to  resemble  a  man  asleep  ?  Are  the  clothes  to  be 
made  to  snore,  or  if  the  reseiqblance  be  not  steitorous, 
in  what  is  it  to  consist  ?  The  utility  of  greasing  one- 
self all  o""er,  now  that  gladiatorial  encounters  are  not 
fashionable,  is  hard  to  be  discoverei  ;  and  how  it  is  to 
facilitate  a  man  in  t'ne  ascent  of  a  ti  ee  our  blunted  in- 
tellect, we  confess  with  sorrow,  cannot  fathom.  AVe 
hope  for  the  sake  of  the  Ashantee  expe.iition  that  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  may  have  sufiicient  penetration  to 
discern  the  hidden  me.ining  of  this  oracular  pro- 
nouncement. 


VICISSITUDES  OF  LIFE. 
W^e  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  audacity  of  the 
lower  orders  in  their  obstinate  imitation  of  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  upper  ranks.  Have  we  not  daily 
an  example  of  the  same  base  and  servile  imitation  of 
the  lower  orders  by  the  aristocracy?  Social  distinction 
exists  no  longer  in  many  things.  For  instance,  have 
we  not  had  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  during  the  last 
week  or  two  a  lord  with  threepence  haKpenny  in  the 
pound,  two  reverend  "clergy  in  holy  orders,"  onemayor, 
and  two  impecunious  persons,  described  as  "gentlemen" 
for  want  of  some  other  designation?  And  then,  again, 
th.it  excessive  longevity  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
exclusive  attribute  of  thsalmshouse  has  it  not  ascended 
in  the  scale,  and  did  we  not  find  in  the  late  discussion 
upon  the  subject,  which  occupied  us  v/ith  as  much 
serious  caro  as  though  the  question  had  beea  one  of 
preventing  death  instead  of  accounting  fo.-  long  life — 
as  many  candidates  for  distinction  ia  th."t  particular  in 
the  mansions  of  the  aristocracy  as  in  tire  workhouse 
wai'd  '!  E'.'eu  now  are  we  not  lost  in  admiration  at  the 
talent  of  a  certain  F"ieuch  lady  living  in  London  who 
for  104  years  has  managed  to  escape  the  ills  that  fiesh 
is  heir  to,  and  to  be  living  on  in  poverty,  it  is  true, 
butstiU\vithoutthebodily  ailments  which  renderpoverty 
unbearable?  T'oisaged  Countessde  LigneviUe  must  have 
Lome  a  charmed  life  for  has  ""lie  not  escaped  safelv 


through  the  fire  and  sword  of  the  Great  Revolution — 
the  denunciation  and  emigration  of  the  First  Empira 
— the  diiappointmerit  and  ingratitude  of  the  Restora- 
tion— and  then  the  whole  united  togeter  of 
the  Second  Empire  and  the  Third  Republic  T 
The  poor  old  Countess,  who  was  brought 
here  some  years  ago  by  a  relative,  ruined  at  the  dovm- 
f.ill  of  Louis  Philippe,  has  been  ablc^fc  maintain  her- 
self until  now,  when  at  last  she  is  ?Ciiged  to  give  up 
her  profession  of  lace-cleaner  and  mender  and  sue  for 
help  fr-jin  her  sisters  of  Belgravia.  These  latt^  have 
not  disclaimed  the  social  relationship,  and  own  itie  so- 
lidarit}-  of  caste,  to  the  extent  of  a  small  annuity  which 
has  been  subscribed  by  one  or  two  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  fashionable  world,  so  that  the  poor  old 
lady  may  end  her  days  in  peace.  The  experience  do 
life  must  be  curious  enough.  In  America  she  would 
be  interviewed  on  the  spot,  and  a  long  column  would 
be  devoted  to  her  adventures  by  the  New  York  Herald, 

THE  LAST  BALLOON  ENTERPRISE. 
London  is  waiting  impatiently  for  news  of  the  balloon. 
The  preliminaries  of  an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  the 
motives  which  lead  to  it,  the  circumstances  on  which 
was  founded  the  first  hope  of  success  which  tirged  the 
man  of  science  on  to  execution,  all  possess  as  great 
an  interest  to  the  thinking  mind  as  the  act  itself,  and 
ouradmiration  of  Mr.  John  Wise, who,  for  thesel2  years 
pa.st,  has  been  waiting  with  patience  while  preparing  hia 
great  feat  of  fros.sing  the  .-vtlantic  in  his  balloon  is  aa 
great  as  for  the  man  who  ventures  to  put  into  practice 
the  dariug  theory  at  which  the  world  sits  wondering 
at.  For  once,  it  seems  we  have  to  -do  with  a  modest 
old  savant  who  claims  uo  shatre  of  glory  or  reward  for 
his  bold  enterprise.  When  asked  where  he  expected 
to  land,  his  reply  was  simple  enough,  "  Somewhere  be- 
tween St.  Petersburg  and  Africa."  Mr.  Wise  even  re- 
fu.sed  to  accept  the  modest  praise  for  pluck,  for  in  his 
reply  to  one  of  the  journals  who  had  ac'inowledged  hia 
possession  of  that  one  ([uality  in  great  perfection  ha 
says,  "  I  see  no  pluck  in  this  thing — onlya  littlecommon 
sense,  evoked  by  a  long  experience  in  a  slov7,  plodding, 
groping,  professional  way."  The  cool  way  in  which 
the  papers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  speak  of  the 
possibility  of  the  Professor's  coming  to  grief  would  be 
enough  to  deaden  any  man's  courage,  and  as  the  days 
go  by,  and  no  sign  of  the  balloon  appears,  the  Lon- 
doners begin  to  imagine  that  the  trip  will  be  postponed 
sine  die.  Great  disappointment  is  felt  at  the  prospcot 
of  such  an  issue  to  all  the  hopes  and  anticipations  whicii 
have  kept  us  in  a  state  of  excitement  for  the  last 
month.  The  balloon  itself  was  considered  as  the  great 
marvel  of  the  undertaking,  being  110  feet  high  and 
100  wide,  containing  400,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and 
furnished  with  .i  lifting  power  of  14,000  pounds. 
It  will  caiTy  6,000  pounds  of  ballast.  But 
greatest  curiosity  of  all  would  seem  to  be  the  ;~apcT 
.  canoe  which  is  attached  to  the  ballodh,  by  help  of 
which  it  is  supposed  that  the  hves  of  the  aeronauts 
may  be  saved  shotdd  they  run  the  risk  of  being  lost  in 
the  Atlantic,  or  of  "coming  to  grief  in  any  l^ike  or 
river  on  their  way.  It  was  hoped  that  we  should  have 
seen  the  Pi-ofessor  in  his  paper  boat  paddling  about  on 
the  Serpentine,  or  on  the  sheet  of  water  belonging  to 
t'ae  Crystal  Palace,  which  would  have  been  a  sight  to 
rejoice  thp  hearts  of  the  Cockneys.  The  theory  of  the 
perpetual  current  which  exists  at  a  certaiii  altitude  is 
the  one  on  which  Professor  Wise  relies,  although  it  has 
been  so  often  reckoned  upon,  and  so  often  nrovod  fal- 
lacious, and  none  of  tlie  aeronauts  have  a.=  yei  'oeen 
able  to  discover  it,  although  it  is  so  widely  believed  in. 
If  ever  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  sucL-e.'^s  in  the 
guidance  of  a  baUo-Dn  into  this  undiscc  vered  current 
it  would  have  been  duiing  the  siege  of  P.;ris,  v-lieu 
so  many  scientific  men  were  interested  in  perfecting  t!:e 
art  of  ballooning  for  the  sake  of  their  cou:.try.  But 
not  one  of  the  balloons  sent  up  with  so  muo!;  energy 
and  persevei-ance  ever  came  to  any  satisfact-,irv  solu- 
tion of  the  great  problem  ;  not  oci?  of  tLc.:i  v.-eit 
whither  it  Wiis  sent,  and  the  secret  of  gxiidiug  tfcs 
huge  machine  remains  a  secret  still.  Some  -li  .thfir 
balloons  came  down  plump  into  the  Pi-ussin::  canij>  ; 
Some  were  driven  on  to  Norway  ;  some  v  evt  to  seii, 
and  were  never  heard  of  more.  If  there  hiid  rcilly  fx- 
isted  a  western  cuiTent.  surely  cne  or  otlicr  I'l  t)i<»-e 
daring  aeronauts  woidd  have  discovered  it  I  All  tli,  t 
we  c;in  hope  foi  in  the  case  of  Prcfc^or  Wise,  .  !i:Mi  1 
he  attempt  his  aerial  voyage  to  Europe,  is  that  ho  'M:,y 
cot  be  driven  to  that  inhospitable  Afrionn  fhr-v^'. 
where  he  would  }>!•  regarded,  with  his  compani.  ;;s,  iu 
the  light  of  larks  fallLng  from  the  clouds  aJJ  ready  tube 
roasted 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Education  League  holds  its  annual  meeting  at 
Birmingham  on  October  '22. 

■  The  Mayor  of  Liverpool  has  announced  a  banquet  to 
be  given  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  on  October  16. 

The  Church  Congress  will  be  held  at  Bath  on  Octo- 
ter  7th.  8th,  9th  and  10. 

Professor  Czermok,  the  celebrated  physiologist,  died 
on  the  17th  Sept.  at  Leipzig. 

A  letter  from  Genoa  announces  the  discovery  in  that 
neighbourhood  of  a  laige  supply  of  stones  for  litho- 
graphic purposes. 

Her  Majesty's  ship  Encounter  prooeedB  to  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  immediately,  to  reUeve  H.M.S. 
Druid. 

Captain  Colomb,  R.N.,  has  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Admiralty  for  his  valuable  additions  to  and  corrections 
of  "  Book  of  Naval  Evolutions." 

Admiral  Shadwell  has  left  in  the  Iron  Duke,  with 
several  ships  of  his  squadron,  on  a  visit  to  the  North 
Russian  coast  ports. 

Rear-Admiral  Inglefield  has  returned  to  Malta, 
and  resumed  his  duties  as  superintendent  of  the  dock- 
yard. 

Orders  have  been  received  that  the  Coastguard  sta- 
tions at  Woolston  and  Marchwood,  in  Southampton 
water,  are  to  be  re-established. 

The  British  MedicalJournal  says  a  marked  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  state  of  Dr.  Nclaton's 
health. 

It  is  stated  that  a  brother  of  Lord  Royston,  the 
new  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  is  to  be  returned  unopposed 
for  Cambridgeshire.    He  is,  of  course,  a  Conservative. 

Jay  Cook,  M'Culloch  and  Co.,  London  agents  of  Jay 
Cook  and  Co.,  whose  -suspension  of  payment  is  an. 
nounced  from  New  York,  are  paying  the  English  bills 
accepted  by  them,  but  not  accepting  any  fresh  bills. 

The  Admiralty  has  just  issvied  an  order  thn.t  all  the 
training  ships  are  to  be  fitted  with  gymnastic  appa- 
ratus. The  iustraotors  will  be  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  marines,  who  will  receive  an  additional 
6d.  per  day  pay. 

A  Maori  centenaidan  named  Te  Muni  was  baptised 
recently  in  Canterbury.  The  old  man  was  once  a 
famous  warrior  and  wizard.  F or  the  remaining  of  his 
life  his  name  will  be  Erza. 

The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  died  on  the  17th  Sept.  at 
Southampton.  He  is  succeeded  by  Viscount  Royston, 
who  at  present  sits  in  the  House  of  Coiiimocs  as  second 
Conservative  member  for  Cambiidgeshire. 

During  a  recent  north-westerly  gale  off  the  I'yne 
and  along  the  north-east  coast,  the  Robert  Powtag 
steamer,  belonging  •  to  North  Shields,  lying  moored 
on  the  south  side  of  Shields  harbour,  was  sunk. 

Information  was  received  at  Bow-street,  London,  on 
Monday  of  the  sudden  death  of  Inspector  Brenuan,  oneof 
the  oldest  officers  of  the  metropolitan  police  force.  The 
deceased  had  acted  for  some  years  ai>  an  agenj.  in  the 
Mint  prosecutions,  and  also  latterly  in  the  same  capa- 
city to  the  industria.l  and  reformatory  schools. 

The  steamship  Walamo,  a  fine  new  vessel  of  1,466 
tons  register,  belongirg  to  Thomas  Wilson,  Sons,  and 
Co.,  of  Hull,  has  foundered  whilst  on  a  voyage  from 
Hull  to  Cronstadt.  The  shifting  of  some  armour  plates 
which  were  on  board  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  disaster. 

The  Wigpool  Iron  Ore  Company,  Forest  of  Dean 
have  cut  into  a  rich  and  extensive  churn  of  iron  ore. 
It  is  estimated  to  be  the  largest  deposit  found  in  the 
district.  From  a  test  already  made,  it  is  forty  yards 
in  length  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  will  occupy  some 
years  to  extract. 

The  following  telegram  has  been  received  at  the 
Admiralty  from  the  Captain  of  the  ThaUa,  at  Singa- 
pore:— "Telegram  from  Penang  reports  that  the 
Midge's  boats  were  attacked  by  piratical  boat.'?.  Sub- 
Lioutenants  Wm.  CresweU  and  Abraham  Lindsay  dan- 
gerously wounded.  No  particulars  received.  The 
Thalia  leaving  for  Penang  dii-ectly." 

It  appears,  from  American  advices  received  in  Liver- 
pool, that  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Chase,  of  New  York, 
find  it  impossible  to  deliver  at  the  price  of  £11  10s. 
per  ton  the  bar  iron  for  which  orders  were  sent  in 
August  by  Messrs,  Caine,  of  Liverpool;  nor  do  they 
expect  to  be  able  to  do  so  unless  the  market  goe.i  down 
in  America  and  prices  are  maintained  in  England. 

The  Cork  Harbour  Commissoncrs  have  resolved 
to  construct  a  jetty  at  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
at  a  cost  of  fomteen  thousand  pounds,  to  enable 
the  large  steamers  engaged  in  the'  corn  trade  to  dis- 
charge their  cargoes  alongside  the  merchants'  stores. 
jtJio  jj^jjt  .ya^  M-zocated  oa  lik?  .a;ouJid  that.  ub1«m  ^c^ 


commodations  were  afforded  the  corn  trade  wo'jld  go 
to  Dublin  or  Limerick. 

The  atnual  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
League  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  October  23rd. 

There  is  stated  to  be  no  foundation  for  the  repor- 
that  Viscount  Amberley  would  contest  the  Monmouth 
boroughs. 

The  colliers  at  Trafalgar,  Forest  of  Dean,  are  locked 
out  for  refusing  to  accept  a  reduction  of  two  pence  per 
ton. 

Figaro  announces  that  from  the  1st  of  October  nert 
the  price  on  Wednesdays,  as  on  Saturdays,  will  be  one 
penny  per  copy. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  holding  a  grand 
Conservative  banquet  at  Hertford,  on  Friday,  October 
17th,  at  which  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  is  expected 
to  preside. 

The  Hon.  EUiot  Yorke  is  mentioned  as  the  Conserva- 
tive candidate  fol"  Cambridge,  in  the  place  of  Viscount 
Royston,  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  the  death  of  Lord 
Hardwicke. 

Should  the  2ud  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade  go  to  the 
Gold  Coast  it  is  probable  Colonel  Glynn,  C.B.,  will  not 
accompany  them,  as  his  promotion  to  major-general  is 
soon  expected. 

Mr.  Robert  Preston  Bayley  is  announced  as  a  candi- 
date for  Athlone  at  the  next  general  election.  Mr. 
Bayley  is  a  director  of  the  Midland  Railway,  and  has 
twice  contested  Athlone.  Mr.  Bayley  is  a  Hom^  Ruler. 

The  Carl  kidnappers,  who  were  sentenced  to  fifteen 
years'  imprisonment,  have  been  discharged  on  a  writ  of 
habeas  corjim,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  kept  ille- 
gally in  custody,  there  being  no  authority  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  there  detention. 

There  have  been  numerous  robberies  of  late  at  the 
CuiTagh  Camp.  The  hut  of  Mr. 'f'elis  Ingres  w^ 
entered.  A  quantity  of  jewellery  and  wearing  apparel 
was  abstracted.  Notwith.standiug  all  their  efforts  the 
police  can  find  no  signs  of  the  marauders. 

At  the  North  Bull,  a  shooting  competition  between 
the  Viceregal  team  and  the  Irish  Eight  came  off.  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  took  part  in  the 
match  and  scored  well.  The  Irish  team,  v/hich  played 
with  two  men  short,  won  by  a  good  majority. 

A  Liverpool  grocer  has  been  fined  1£20  and  costs 
for  exposing  bottles  of  wine  after  11  o'clock,  although 
he  had  refused  to  sell  any  of  the  wine.  The  penalty 
was  imposed  as  a  warniug  and  an  exposition  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  in  declining  an  invitation  to  be  present 
at  the  annual  festival  of  the  Woburn  Improvement 
Association,  writes  :— "  Although  from  a  sense  of  para- 
mount duty  1  have  attended  Parliament,  I  have  been, 
and  am  otherwise,  living  in  seclusion." 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  conferred  the  order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  upon  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  The 
tv>o  Sovereigns  conversed  at  the  Horse  Show,  the 
cordLility  of  their  interview  being  remarked  by  a,ll 
present.  The  Empress,  owing  to  indisposition,  was  not 
present.  ^ 

There  is  no  foundation  for  the  rumour  which  ap- 
peared a  few  days  ago  in  the  Morning  Advertisir  that 
Sir  H;  R.  Storks,  M.P.  for  Ripon,  was  about  to  retire 
from  the  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  being  ap- 
pointed British  Ambassador  at  Con.-itantinople. 

The  vestry  of  St.  Oewrge's,  Hanover-square,  have 
consented  to  a  liberal  oft'er  of  Mr.  Barlow,  a  vestry- 
man, to  plant  trees  in  Piccadillj',  on  the  footway  run- 
ning from  Hyde  Park  Corner  up  to  Ai  lington-street." 
The  trees  selected  are  planes,  similar  to  those  on  the 
Victoria  Embankment.  The  example  thus  set  in  Pic- 
cadilly might  be  very  usefully  followed. 

The  Claimant  has  written  a  letter  to  the  papers  on 
the  decision  of  the  judges  barring  him  from  attending 
all  public  meetings.  This  action  of  the  court,  he  says, 
will  have  the  eflect  of  stopping  the  funds  suppUed  to 
him  for  carrying  on  his  defence,  and  he  appeals  through 
the  press  to  all  lovers  of  fair  play  to  assist  him  pecu- 
niarily in  bringing  forward  his  witnesses  to  prove  his 
innocence. 

Sir  Edward  Leehas  presented  J.T.  Hurford,  Esq,  with 
a  handsome  seuvenir  of  the  late  athletic  meeting  held  at 
the  Exhibition  Palace.  It  consists  of  a  silver  cup  bear- 
ing the  following  inscription — "  To  J.  T.  Hurford,  Esq. 
in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  valuable  services  ren- 
derd  in  the  interests  of  athletic  sports,  at  the  Dublin 
Exhibition,  1873."  The  cup  may  be  seen  at  Mr.  Nor- 
man's, Graiton-street. 

Sunday  Teavelldjo  in  Victoria. — A  deputation 
from  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  of  Victoria  waited  on 
the  5th  July  on  the  Commissioner  of  Railways,  and 
protested  against  Sunday  railway  travelhng.  The  Coni- 
missioner  replied  that  he  must  study  the  convenience 
0*  tlw-.puWis. 


A  JjONO  Family. — Nearly  1,000  descendants  of  Wil- 
ham  Tuttle,  who  emigrated  from  England  to  New  Ha- 
ven in  1835,  held  a  reunion  at  West  Haven,  Conn., 
on  the  Bid  inst.  The  president,  the  Rev.  Ruel  H, 
Tuttle,  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  delivered  a  short  address, 
giving  the  history  of  the  family.  The  whole  p.arty  then 
sat  down  to  a  plentiful  dinner.  The  exercises  after 
dinner  consisted  fpr  the  most  part  of  addresses  from 
members  of  the  family. 

Coals  Exported. — It  appears  from  an  official  docu- 
ment just  issued  that  the  declared  value  of  coals,  &c, 
exported  in  the  laet  eight  months  was  £8,755,831  ;  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previoqs  year  it  waa 
£5,940,785. 

A  Belgia-n  Fruit  Gatherer. — A  correspondent 
writes  from  Bruges! — I  have  just  seen  the  waiter  at 
the  hotel  here  gathering  pears  from  a  late  pear  trea 
in  a  way  that  was  quite  new  to  me,  and  wort^  a  note. 
He  had  a  pole  10  or  12  feet  long  ;  on  the  top  of  this 
was  fixed  a  thin  disk,  about  6  inches  in  diameter,  set 
with  wooden  teeth,  just  hke  the  teeth  of  a  hay-rake. 
Carefully  placing  this  under  a  pear,  so  that  the  peai 
rested  on  the  disk,  and  giving  a  shght  twist,  he  at 
once  detached  and  brought  down  the  pear  unbruised; 

Unconsidered  Trifles. — Curiosity  has  occasionally 
been  attracted  by  the  question  of  what  becomes  of  afl 
the  cancelled  railway  tickets.  The  average  uumbeC 
issued  in  Paris  is  about  30,000  daily — making  an  an. 
nual  total  of  10,940,000  ;  and  the  figure  for  the  whole 
of  France  is  calculated  at  40,000,000.  The  weight  oi 
each  morsel  of  cardboard  is  one  gramme,  and  the  sum 
realised  by  the  companies  selling  them  wholesale  to 
the  paper-makers  to  be  re-made  is  from  16,000f.  to 
l8,000L—GaU(/nani.  . 

The  Edinburgh  Lady  Medical  Students. — Two 
of  the  Edinburgh  ladies.  Miss  Dakin  and  Miss  Bovell, 
have  recently  transferred  their  seat  of  study  to  Paris, 
where  they  have  been  allowed  to  count  their  prevLoul 
lectures  as  if  taken  at  the  Paris  Faculty,  and  havJ 
been  admitted  to  the  usual  examinations  in  due  course; 
i  Miss  Dakin  has  thus  passed  her  first  professional  exa. 
I  mination,  an<l  Miss  Bovell  her  third.  The  Paria 
Faculty  require  five  examinations  prior  to  conferring 
the  degree  of  M.D.  The  ladies  have  all  passed  with 
very  gotid  notes.  Miss  Ella  Lawson  and  Miss  Bovell 
receiving  notes  bien  satiafait. — London.  Medical  Record. 

The  Waterloo- road  Tragedy. — Within  the  last 
day  or  two  Ellen  Stone,  who  was  shot  at  by  the  rail- 
way guard,  Wigg,  at  the  Hero  of  Waterloo  Tavern, 
Waterloo-road,  has  considerably  improved.  On  Thurs- 
day there  was  a  marked  change  for  the  better  in  her 
condition.  She  is  now  able  to  talk  a  little,  and  can 
swallow  food  without  much  difficulty  or  pain.  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  is  in  constant  attendance  upon  her,  re- 
ports that  she  is  daily  growing  stronger.  The  ball  has 
not  as  yet  been  extracted  from  her  chest,  and  although 
all  the  symptoms  are  as  favourable  as  could  be  ex- , 
pected  after  so  terrible  an  injury  as  that  she  sustained, 
the  hope  of  ultimate  recovery  cannot  as  yet  be  pro- 
nounced certain. 

Death  oe  a  Merchant  Prince  of  Liverpool. — 
The  announcement  of  the  sudden  death,  at  his  seat  on 
the  Rhine,  on  Tuesday,  of  Mr.  Francis  C.  Braun,  mer- 
chant, Livei'pool,  caused  general  regret  to  be  expressed 
on  Thursday  on  the  Liverpool  Exchange,  v/here  the 
deceased  was  much  esteemed  and  liighly  popular.  Ha 
belonged  to  the  firm  of  Blessig,  Braun,  and  Co.,  and 
was  a  true  type  of  the  famous  merchant  princes  of  Liver- 
pool. In  private  life  Mr.  Braun  bore  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  his  frauk  and  genial  qualities,  and  he  was  a 
geneious  friend  to  "the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  oi 
West  Derby,  where  he  resided.  Mr.  Braun  was  not 
more  than  54  yeai  s  of  age,  but  his  health  and  spirita 
had  become  much  afiected  by  the  death  of  his  wife, 
which  took  place  about  15  months  ago. 

An  Outrage  on  the  Emperor  op  Russia. — A 
letter  from  Petersburg,  which  has  been  received  here, 
relates  the  following  story  : — The  express  train  which 
took  the  Empe'-or  Alexander  of  Russia  to  Livadia,  had 
a  very  narrow  escape  on  the  journey  between  Aloscon 
and  Iview.  One  of  the  watchmen,  who  had,  as  usual 
on  such  occasions,  been  enjoined  to  be  doubly  careful, 
saw  some  persons  standing  on  the  rails  at  a  point  where 
the  imperial  train  was  to  pass  shortly.  He  believed 
them  to  be  herdsmen,  and  went  up  to  see  what  they 
were  doing.  As  he  approached  they  ran  away.  On 
looking  at  the  line  he  found,  to  his  horror,  that  seve- 
ral rails  had  been  loosened  from  the  sleepers,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  train  would  most  probably  hava 
run  off  the  rails.  The  damage  was  quickly  repaired, 
aaid  measures  were  taken  to  find  out  who  these  preten- 
ded herdsmen  were.  Bnt  no  trace  could  be  found  ef 
them,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  were  from  the  town 
and.in4isguise. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


THE  CREW  OP  THE  POLAHIS. 


STOUT  OF  THEIR  SUrFERINGS. 
Tlie  wlialing  Tessel  Arctic,  Captain  Adams,  ar- 
rived at  Dundee  on  tlie  19th  September,  from  the 
Davis'  Straits  whale  fishing,  having  on  hoard  the 
lollowing  members  of  the  crew  of  the  Polaris  : — 
Captain  S.  O.  -Buddington,  sailing  and  ice  master; 
Dr.  Emil  Bessels  j  H.  C.  Chester,  fii-st  mate  ;  William 
Martin,  second  mate  ;  Emil  Schumann,  chief  engi 
neer ;  A.  Odell,  second  engineer ;  AV.  F.  Campbell, 
fireman;  N.  J.  Cof&n, carpenter;  H.  Semmens, seaman  ; 
Henry  Hobby,  seaman  ;  and  Noah  Hayes,  seaman.  All 
the  men  are  weU,  and  none  of  them  exhibit  signs  of 
emaciation  or  decrepitude. 

PERSONAL  NAEEATIVE  OP  THE  CAPTAIN. 

"We  left  Tersussakt — the  last  point  Captain  Hall 
wrote  from — on  the  24th  of  August,  1871,  shaping  our 
course  for  Cape  York,  and  sighting  it  nest  day.  We 
reached  Cape  Fraser  early  on  the  2Sth.  Here  Captain 
Hall  threw  out  a  copper  cylinder,  with  record  of  the 
proceedingsto  date.  On  the  28th we  were  in  lat.  81.20. 
Shortly  after  noon  we  discovered  a  strait  to  tlie 
north-east,  20  miles  wide,  and  threw  out  a  second 
cylinder.  We  anchored  to  a  floe,  fog  detaining  us. 
On  the  .31st  we  were  three  miles  off  the  East  Coast,  and 
Captain  Hall  tried  to  land  twice,  but  faded.  The 
inlet  he  named  Repulse  Bay.  Next  morning  I  told 
Captain  Hall  the  ice  was  moving  so  rapidly  that  fur- 
ther progress  was  impossible.  After  a  consultation  of 
"the  ofiicers  it  was  decided  to  cross  the  sii-aits,  and  seek 
a  harbour  on  the  west  side.  On  September  1  we  were 
beset  with  ice-  and  diifting  to  the  south.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  4th  we  reached  the  east  or  Greenland  coast, 
'in  lat.  82.26  N.  by  dead  reckoning.  The  bay  was  chris- 
tened by  Captain  Hall  Polaris  Bay,  and  the  landing- 
place  Thank  God  Harbour.  Here  we  anchored,  and  on 
the  10th  October  Captain  Hall  started  on  a  pledge 
joumey  to  the  north,  taking  with  him  the  chief  mate 
and  two  natives.  On  the  16th  the  sun  was.  seen  for 
•the  last  time.  On  the  24th  Captain  Hall  returned, 
'having  reached  a  bay  which  he  named  Newman's 
■  Bay.  Not  long  after  his  i-eturn  Captain  Hall  was  talcen 
■seriously  ill,  and  Dr.  Bissels  said  his  dise3.se  was  apo- 
■plexy.  For  two  weeks  he  continued  in  bad  health,  but 
now  and  again  he  would  rally  and  appear  well,  and  then 
relapse  suddenly.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  he  died, 
and  on  the  10th  we  buried  him  half  a  mile  to  the  south 
of  the  Observatory.  We  were  now  in  a  peculiarly  em- 
tarrassing  condition,  but  I  considered  it  still  our  duty 
to  press  towards  the  North  Pole.  In  consequence  of 
^ome  little  differences  which  had  occurred  before  Capt. 
'Hall's  death,  as  well  as  fi-om  the  novel  position  in 
>which  we  now  found  ourselves,  the  harmony  which  had 
pre-viously  prevailed  was  now  more  than  once  seriously 
broken.  On  the  13th  Novembei-  Dr.  Bissels  drew  up  a 
paper,  and  asked  me  .to  sign  it,  which  I  did.  It 
was  a  repetition  of  the  instruction  given  by  the  Naval 
Department  to  Captain  Hall,  providing  that  I  should 
continue  as  the  sailing  and  ice  master,  and  control  and 
direct  the  movements  of  the  vessel.  Dr.  Bissels  to 
continue  chief  of  the  scientific  department.  Thuj 
paper  concluded  as  follows  : — '  It  is  our  honest  inten- 
tion to  honour  our  flag,  and  to  hoist  it  upon  the  most 
northern  point  of  the  earth.'  We  got  along  through 
the  winter  pretty  well,  with  the  exception  of  our 
breaking  adi-ift,  and  coming  into  collision  with  an  ice- 
berg. On  the  23rd  of  June  we  commenced  sa-sving  the 
ship  out  of  the  ice,  but  made  slow  progress,  our  hands 
'being  so  few.  We  made  several  ineflectual  attempts 
to  find  a  passage  northwards,  until,  owing  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  ship,  the  scarcity  of  coal,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, I  finally  thought  it  well  to  shape  our 
course  homeward.  Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, we  started  for  home,  and  day  by  day  from  this 
period  we  drifted  southwards.  The  morning  of  the 
13th  October  found  us  south  of  Cape  Alexander  and 
out  of  Smith's  Straits.  At  7.30  p.m.  on  the  15th  we 
had  a  severe  nip  from  a  heavy  old  floe,  and  it  was  re- 
ported to  me  that  the  vessel  was  making  water, 
and  was  probably  stoved  aft.  The  pumps  were 
iinable  to  cope  with  the  water,  which  gained 
•■apidly  on  us,  and  Captain  Tyson  and  Mr. 
Meyers  went  out  on  the  floe  to  superintend  tho 
landing  of  stores.  The  two  native  Esquimaux  had 
their  -wives  and  children  and  efiects  on  the  floe.  It 
jeemed  to  them,  as  it  did  indeed  to  all  of  us,  tho  safest 
place.  Our  remaining  two  whale  boats — all  wo  had — 
were  lowered  on  the  ice  aad  hauled, baols  to ,  a  dqqucq 


place  alongside  of  the  pro-visions.  Sufficient  food  and 
fuel  to  last  all  -winter  were  put  on  the  ice,  together 
with  musk,  ox  skins,  bedding,  and  aU  the  clothing, 
except  what  was  on  our  bodies.  At  9.30  the  floe  sud- 
denly broke,  that  part  to  which  the  vessiel  was  made 
fast  breaking  away  from  the  main  body.  The  largo 
hawser  snapped  like  pack-thread,' the  anchors  sKpped, 
and  the  violence  of  the  vrind  sent  the  vessel  adrift  as 
rapidly  as  if  she  had  been  under  steam.  At  a  moment's 
notice  we  were  thus  separated  from  more  than  half 
the  ship's  company.  The  ice  around  us  was  fine- 
broken  slush,  which  would  not  bear  the  weight  of 
a  man.  By  this  time  the  water  in  the  boiler  was 
hot,  and  by  pouring  several  bucketfuls  down 
the  pumps  we  thawed  them  sufficiently  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  keep  the  water  from  gaining,  and 
never  did  men  use  their  strength  with  more 
energy  than  we  did  on  that  occasion.  It  was  evident 
we  could  not  last  long  at  the  work,  but  fortunately 
just  then  the  engineers  reported  steam  up,  by  which 
additioual-'aid  we  were  enabled  to  keep  her  afloat.  On 
the  morning  of  the  16th  we  found  our  position  a  few 
miles  north  of  Littleton  Island,  in  Smith's  Straits. 

We  had  drifted  abreast  of  Sunderland  Island,  at  the 
end  of  Baffin's  Bay,  during  the  night.  The  gale  had 
then  subsided,  and  it  was  shortly  afterwards  quite 
calm.  We  looked  from  the  masthead  of  our  vessel  for 
oar  companions  on  the  floe,  but  could  not  see  any- 
thing of  them  Avhatever.  The  current  must  have 
taken  them  in  a  different  direction  from  the  course  the 
wind  took  us.  About  noon  a  breeze  sprang  up  from 
the  north,  and  opening  a  lead  in-shore  to  the  east,  the 
vessel  at  this  time  began  drifting  out  of  the  straits 
again.  By  the  aid  of  steam  and  sail  I  took  advantage 
of  the  lead  when  opened  wide  enough  to  admit  me,  and 
ran  the  vessel  as  near  shore  as  the  ice  would  admit, 
and  made  fast  with  lines  to  hea-vj'  gi-ounded  hammocks. 
Here  we  were  aground  at  low  water,  there  being  nine 
feet  rise  of  tide  at  this  place,  which  happened  to  be 
Kane's  Lifeboat  Cove,  lat.  78  deg.  231-  N.,  long.  73  deg. 
21  W.  We  kept  an  anxious  look-out  all  the  -time  from 
the  masthead  of  our  vessel  for  signs  of  the  party,  but 
the  sharpest  eyes  on  shipboard  failed  to  see  aught  of 
them.  As,  however,  they  had  the  boats,  even  to  the 
little  skow,  we  were  in  hopes  they  would  possibly  be 
able  yet  to  make  for  us.  On  the  17th  I 
surveyed  the  ship,  and  found  the  stem  entirely  broken 
off  below  tlie  six-foot  mark.  I  called  the  officers'  at- 
tention to  it,  who  only  wonrlered  she  had  kept  afloat 
so  long.  I,  therefore,  considered  the  Polaris  a  lost 
vessel,  and  immediately  made  preparations  for  leaving 
her,  and  li-ving  on  shore  during  the  winter,  getting  our 
spare  sails,  coals,  and  provisions  on  shore.  We  were 
assisted  in  this  by  the  Etah  Esquimaux,  who  came  to 
us  the  day  after  we  got  ashore.  AVhen  these  Esqui- 
maux hove  in  sight,  gesticulating  and  holloing  v.-ith 
great  apparent  glee,  we  took  them  to  be  our  castaways, 
and  immediately  cheered  most  heartily  in  return.  We 
put  up  a  house  on  shore,  wliich  was  superintended  by 
Mr.  Chester,  those  not  engaged  in  building  it  being 
occupied  getting  provisions  and  fuel,  which  they  did 
with  a  great  deal  of' difficulty,  as  they  had  to  leap  from 
one  detached  piece  of  ice  to  another  all  the  way  to  the 
ship.  Often  some  of  the  party  would  tumble  through 
fissures,  and  get  wet,  which  was  a  great  inconvenience, 
considering  the  insufficient  supply  our  wardrobe  fur- 
nished for  change.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  wc 
had  a  number  of  Esquimaux  visitors.  They  came 
in  five  sledges,  and  kindly  went  to  work  to  assist  us, 
proving  of  excellent  service.  In  a  short  time  we 
had  all  the  portable  articles  from  the  ship  on  shore. 
I  made  them  such  presents  as  our  scanty  stock 
would  permit  —  mainly  needles  (harpoons)  —  with 
which  they  expressed  themselves  well  jileased.  It 
was  fortunate  that  among  other  articles  put  on  the  floe 
were  a  number  of  those  iuflispen.iable  articles  to  an 
Esquimaux — a  quantity  of  knives.  On  the  24th  they 
left  us  for  Etah,  we  having  completed  our  work  for 
abandoning  the  vessel.  At  6  p.m.  we  stopped  the 
steam  pumps  to  let  her  fill,  and  bid  farewell  to  the 
little  Polaris,  wliich  had  penetrated  through  dangers 
and  hard  knocks  to  a  high  latitude,  but  which  vras 
destined  not  to  return  with  the  honours  she  had 
gained.  During  the  remainder  of  the  month  we  were 
visited  by  natives— men,  women,  and  children.  I  sent 
a  party  to  M'Garry's  Island,  in  seach  of  Dr.  Hayes' 
boat  and  provisions,  but  could  discover  no  sign  of  her. 
We  spent  the  winter  months  of  November,  December, 
and  January  in  household  duties — getting  ice  for 
meltingpurposes,  Bupplyibggalleyandhouse-stovo  with 
coal,  and  keeping  passage  Vt'ays  to  and  from  the  house 
free  from  enow.  At  one  a.m.  on  the  3rd  June  I  called  all 
handa,  got  a  tnety  breaifast,  and  loft  oup  Jiouse 
for  tLe  last  -tJ»&.  .diTidlnK,  ou]\.iii«:t5v.|Bto_tx[P^ta\i8i 


parts.  We  launched  o^r  boats,  two  in  number,  placed 
our  provisions  and  clothing  in  them,  and  left  Polaris 
Point  and  the  scenes  of  our  long  winter  stay  for  Mel- 
ville Bay  and  Upona'\ik.  Having  made  a  halt  at  the 
settlement  of  Etah-wi-Tancy,  v.  hich  we  found  deserted, 
we  reached  Hackenyo  Island  late  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th,  meeting  with  but  little  obstruction  from  ice.  A 
gale  of  wind  and  pack  ice  prevented  us  leaving  until 
the  8th.  We  then  landed  on  Northumberland  Island 
(west  side).  The  ice  impeded  our  further  prog!e.5S.  A1 
8  p.m.  on  the  10th,  having  previously  made  three  un- 
successful attempts  to  get  fonvard,  v,-e  entered  a  lead 
that  extended  across  the  whole  sound  towards  Cape 
Parry,  our  intended  route.  We  were  met  by  a  heavy 
body  of  pack  ice,  which  completely  closed  us  in.  Wa 
were  compelled  hastily  to  haul  our  loaded  boats  on  the 
ice  to  keej)  them  from  being  crushed.  We  drifted  -with 
the  pack  all  that  night,  and  the  mc-ming  of  the  llth 
found  us  abreaat  of  our  former  encampment.  ^V'e  were 
then  about  four  miles  from  the  shore.  There  was  a  small 
lead  of  water  along  the  land.  We  had  to  get  to  it  or  go 
adrift  in  the  pack.  We  commenced  at  once  to  transport 
our  provisions  and  boats  over  the  pieces  of  floe.  After 
a  great  deal  of  exertion  and  labour,  we  finally'  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  landing,  at  2.30  on  the  morning  of 
the  llth,  ill  the  same  place  we  left  the  evening  before 
On  the  12th  there  was  a  good  opening  in  the  ice.  We 
started  at  10.30,  and  -with  a  good  breeze  we  reached 
the  mainland.  AVe  pulled  round  Cape  Parry,  and 
halted  on  Blackwood  Point,  south  of  Cape  Parry,  and 
near  Fitzclarence  Rock.  On  the  evening  -cf  the  next 
day  we  landed  at  Dalrymple  Island.  From  this  point 
we  met  with  various  obstructions  from  ice  and  bad 
weather.  AVe  finally  succeeded  in  getting  past  Wol- 
stenholm  Island,  Cormide  Rock,  and  Cape  York.  We 
afterwards  entered  Melville  Bay,  meeting  -with  various 
obstructions  from  ice,  which  in  some  places  we  had  to 
haul  our  boats  and  effects  over  from  the  one  lead  to 
the  other. 

"  AVe  were  thus  proceeding  on  our  journey  south 
until  the  morning  of  the  23rd.  AVe  saw  a  steamship 
beset  about  10  miles  south.  As  to  us  we  were  then 
about  25  miles  south-east  of  Cape  York,  and  hauled 
up  on  the  ice.  The  passage  was  completely  blocked 
with  ice.  A  few  hours  previous  to  this  my  boat  got 
stove,  having  been  caught  between  the  floe  and  land 
ice  ;  but  we  had  it  repaired  with  canvas  and  -tacka 
brought  for  the|purpose.  At  this  time  our  fuel  was 
very  scarce,  not  ha-ving  more  than  woidd  last  a  week. 
For  some  time  we  had  but  one  hot  meal  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  reserving  our  fuel  for  melting  snow  for 
drinking  water,  as  we  were  imable  to  procure  any  off 
the  floe.  I  sent  two  of  our  party  to  the  vessel  to  let 
them  know  of  our  situation.  Before  reaching  the  vessel, 
however,  they  were  met  by  a  party  of  eighteen  men 
from  the  ship — the-se  latter  having  recognised  a  party  on 
the  floe — who  had  come  to  render  what  assistance 
was  in  their  power  to  what  they  supposed  was  the 
crew  of  a  shipwrecked  whaleship.  AVith  the  exception 
of  two  of  the  party,  who  went  back  to  their  vessel 
with  an  account  of  us,  the  rest  came  back  to  the  boats 
with  the  men  whom  I  had  sent.  I  made  immediate 
preparations  to  get  on  board  the  steaniier,  the  men  from 
this  vessel  kindly  assisting  us  with  our  personal  effects. 
AVe  started  at  seven  p.m.,  leaving  our  boats,  pro'visions, 
&c.,  behind,  and  arrived  at  twelve  meridian  on  board 
the  stea.m  whaling  ship  Ravenscraig,  Kirkcaldy,  Scot- 
land, AVdliam  Allen,  master,  bound  for  the  AVest 
Coast  on  a  whaling  voyage.  I  cannot  express  myself 
in  terms  sufficiently  adequate  of  the  kind  reception 
we  got  from  Captain  Allen,  who  immediately  opened 
his  own  wardrobe  for  our  benefit.  The  sui-geon  of  the 
ship,  Mr.  A.  D.  Soutter,  was  most  assiduous  in  Ma 
efforts  to  jiromote  our  comfort — indeed,  all  the  officers 
and  crow  vied  'nith  each  other  in  then-  efiorts  to  make 
^us  comfortable.  'We  had  at  the  time  we  were  rescued 
onlj'  just  commenced  the  difficult  pai-t  of  our  journey, 
and  had  yet  to  make  someSOO  miles  of  hard  travel  befoi'e 
we  could  get  to  a  place  of  compai-ative  safety.  Cap- 
tain Allen  expressed  his'gratification  in  falling  in  ■with  ^ 
us,  as  ha  and  his  officers  expressed  their  undoubted 
conviction  that  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible 
for  xis  to  reach  the  settlements  in  our  boats,  es- 
pecially if  we  had  had  in  store  for  us  anything 
like  the  ice  which  the  Ravenscraig  had  encoun- 
tered the  pre'vious  three  weeks.  It  was  very  e%'ident 
that  our  boats  would  net  have  stood  hauling  over  the 
ice,  and  to  have  abandoned  them  and  attempted  to 
make  the  journey  on  foot  was  simply  not  to  be  entei- 
tained  a  single  moment.  It  was,  therefore,  lucky  that  the 
Ravenscraig  fell  in  with  us.  As  I  may  say  vdth.  safety, 
it  was  the  saving  of  our  lives,  V^e  were  surprised  and-.i 
greatly  rejoiced  to  bear  of  the  safety  of ,  ei^fcUow-ett  A 
ploreT9^vJiQh£idcQt.a''riftfromiiE."_5»^  . 
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THE  SLEEP  OF  DExiTB. 

"A  bunch  of  -white  lillies  to  put  with  Miss  Jo,  in 
her  coffin,"  and  the  speaker,  a  gi-eat  burly  specimen  of 
humanity,  proceeded  to  unwind  from  about  their  stems 
a  wet  and  not  ove:f-clean  handkerchief.  "  She  always 
was  fond  of  them  lillies,"  he  said,  "  and  so  I  thought 
maybe  as  how  she'd  like  soma  to  take  aloug  with  her. 
Maybe  they  don't  grow  in|t'other  world." 

Poor  Jo  Dayton  !  Two  morning's  ago  she  had 
Btarted  out  in  search  of  lilies  hke  thcss.  They  grew 
in  great  profusion  along  the  hka  that  lay  like  a  huge 
mirror  upon  the  bosom  of  the  valley 

It  was  her  custom  to  go  each  day  and  gather  enough 
to  fill  the  vases  at  home  ;  it  usually  took  her  about  an 
hour  ;  but  this  day|  came  noon  and  she  did  not  como, 
the  day  lengthened  out,  imtU  it  was  lost  amid  twilight 
shadows,  and  yet  she  did  not  come. 

What  could  have  happened  to  her  ?  each  member  of 
the  home-circle  asked  the  othei-,  and  no  answer  could 
be  given.  The  men  had  started  out  in  search  of  her, 
but  as  yet  had  not  returned. 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  ten,  the  tramp  of  many  feet 
was  heard  coming  up  the  long  walk  that  led  to  the 
house  ;  slow  and  measured  was  their  tread,  and  ghostly 
were  [the  looks  their  faces  wore,  as  they  entered  the 
house  and  placed  their  burden  upon  the  lounge. 

A  fair,  shght  creature,  with  thejbloom  of  health  upon 
her  cheeks  even  now,  and  the  bl?.ok  hair  blacker  than 
ever,  Baturated  with  the  lake's  tears.  One  hand  held 
tightly  a  cluster  of  theae  same  white  lillies  that  "  JTeen 
Wilder"  has  brought  in  to-day,  to  be  put  vnth  Jo  in  her 
coffin;  and  poor  Jo  lay  still  and  calm  in  death  before  aU 
who  loved  her  best. 

Neen  Wilder  was  known  to  all  the  village  folk.  He 
had  for  years  lived  in  the  same  place.  Not  quite  what 
one  would  call  an  idiot,  yet  his  intellect  was  clouded, 
and  he  dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions  continually. 
I  think  the  fairest  vision  ho  ever  saw  was  Jo  ;  and 
■  hat  the  form  that  was  with  him  Hke  a  spirit  all  the 
time,  he  said,  bore  a  strong  semblance  to  her.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  he  was  always  on  guard  over  her  ;  and  she, 
knowing  how  eimple  he  was,  and  how  much  it  pleased 
him  to  benear  her,  neverobjocted  to  his  accompanying 
her  on  these,  as  she  called  them,  "  water-hly  picnics  ;" 
and  eo  he  came  and  went,  day  after  day,  with  her,  and 
nothing  ocouned  to  cause  her  to  distrust  him,  until — 

One  day  they  had  been  watching  a  pair  of  blue  birds 
that  were  building  a  nest  in  an  old  tree  near  by  the 
lake. 

'  "  Goin'  to  house-keepin,"  said  Neen.  "Jo,  let's  you 
and  I  !  There's  lots  of  room  down  to  the  old  hotse, 
and  I've  loved  you  this  long  time,  and  I  want  you  to 
be  my  wife  afore  some  one  else  asks  you  1" 

And  Jo  laughed  him  in  the  face,  and  said  some- 
things that  were  not  very  pleasant  to  him,  for  he 
he  left  her  and  went  home,  and  she  did  n^t  see  him 
again  until — until — the  day  on  which  they  bore  her, 
cold  and  lifeless,  with  her  lilies,  for  the  last  time,  into 
her  home. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  Neen  was  there.  He  stood 
ckee  by  the  coffin,  and  every  few  moments  would  look 
^er  into  Jo's  face  ;  then,  with  clasped  hands,  would 
aeem  to  pray. 

When  the  minister  had  finished,  and  the  friends 
iad  taken  their  last  look  at  her,  and  just  as  the  under- 
taker was  about  to  close  the  coffin,  Neen  advanced  and 
thrust  him  hastily  aside.  "  Let  me  see  Jo  once  more  I" 
ke  said.  "  I've  the  best  right  of  any  one,  for  she's 
mine  now  1  She  wouldn't  be  mine  when  she  was 
here,  so  I  made  her  an  angel,  and  she  is  with  me  all 
the  time  now  1  Last  night  we  went  to  the  lake  to-' 
gether,  and  we  sat  on  the  bank,  just  where  I  pushed 
her  into  the  water  when  she  leaned  over  to  get  the 
lily.  She  wouldn't  have  kissed  me  then,  but  ehe  did 
last  night,  and  will  always  now  I" 

Strong  arms  were  around  him,  and  he  was  held  as 
if  in  a  vice.  They  bore  him  away  to  prison,  and  after 
months  had  gone  by  he  was  tried  for  the  murder  of 
Josephine  Dayton,  but  was  not  convicted,  because  it 
was  evident  his  reason  had  left  its  throne  forever. 

Neen  Wilder  was  set  at  liberty,  and  for  years  he 
wandered  about  the  old  haunts,  talking  to  himself,  and 
istaring  in  the  air  at  vacancy,  and  oft  repeating  Jo's 
name,  calling  tier  "  angel  Jo." 

One  day  he  was  misled  by  the  villagera,  and  for 
jiearly  a  week  it  was  not  known  what  had  become  of 
him — then  some  children,  that  had  strolled  into  the 
old  grave-yard,  found  him  "  fast  asleep,"  they  said, 
with  a  bunch  of  water-lihes  in  his  handL  But  when 
the  older  ones  wont  to  see,  they  found  him  by  Jo's 
grivo  ;  and  when  thoy  tried  to  wakon,  luaa,  .they  could 
naK  ii^  hia  wag  "  tha  aloos  of  deathi^ 


THE  IiIARRIAGE  QUESTION, 
i     The  legal  difficulties  that  suiTound  marriage  foiTa  not 
the  least  portion  of  the  troubles  incidental  to  entrance 
into  that  happy  state.    It  need  hardly  bo  stated  that 
we  are  no  friends  of  the  divorcs  system,  but  it  will  be 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  life  witli  Medea,  Lady 
Macbeth,  Norma,  Mrs.  Candour,  Mi'S.  WaUer,  Mrs. 
I  Oakley,  and  other  ladies  of  i-eputation,  was  rather  an 
;  unpleasant  business.    A  French  gentleman  some  years 
ago  was  fool  enough  to  many  his  cook,  and  of  course 
he  soon  discovered  that  she  v/as  not  good  enough  for 
him.    He  was  French  Vice- Consul  at  Tunis.  They 
lived  very  unha.ppily  together,  and  agreed  to  separate, 
the  husband  settling  an  annuity  on  his  wile.    He  died 
j  recently,  and  his  family  appealed  to  the  law  courts  to 
set  aside  the  deed  of  annuity  on  the  ground  that  ac- 
!  cording  to  French  law  his  marriage  was  not  valid, 
i  The  ca.se  was  argued  at  considerable  length,  and  the 
;  court  decided  that  the  mariiage  was  null  and  void,  on 
I  the  ground  that  the  Vice-Consul  had  not  asked  his 
I  mother's  coi^sent  to  marry,  but  confirmed  the  deed 
I  giving  an  annuity  to  the  cook  on  account  of  her  bona 
i  Jides.    As  there  are  a  good  many  international  mar- 
[  riages  just  now,  English  girls  and  their  parents  cannot 
be  too  often  reminded  that  a  marriage  with  a  French- 
I  man  is  not  legally  binding  in  France  if  he  has  not  the 
I  consent  of  his  parents,  and  if  the  banns  have  not  been 
j  duly  published  at  a  French  mairie.    The  parents  of 
I  all  English  and  Irish  young  ladies  residing  in  France, 
or   whose  daughters  are  in  the  way  of  marrying 
Frenchmen,  will  do  wisely  to  cut  out  this  paragraph 
and  keep  it  by  thorn.    Some  very  distressing  cases 
have  arisen  out  of  English  .paients'  ignorance  of  the 
Btrictnoss  of  French  mamago  laws.    Let  them  bear 
in  nund  the  case  of  the  French  Vice-Consul  and  his 
cook. 


THE  PERILS  OF  THE  RAIL. 
The  perils  of  railway  travelling  in  the  United  King- 
dom have  been  so  terribly  exemplified  of  late  j'ears 
that  it  is  becoming  a  serious  question  whether  it 
may  not  be  soon  necessary  to  do  what  was  said  to  be 
done  by  nearly  all  travellers  to  the  sister  countries 
before  the  days  of  steam — i.e.,  to  make  one's  will  before 
undertaking  a  joui-ney  on  "  the  iron  horse."  When  it  is 
remembered  thai  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  persona  are 
dependent  on  the  mechanical  skill,  the  prudouco,  or 
the  sobriety  of  a  single  man,  and  that  very  often,  even 
should  those  necessary  conditions  be  fulfilled,  a  fright- 
ful peril  awaits  railway  passengers  owing  to  entii-ely 
unforeseen  circumstances  utterly  beyond  the  power  of 
the  driver  to  estimate  or  to  pi  event,  it  surely  is  not 
um-easonable  to  feel  a  Uttle  nervous  apprehen.sion  when 
taking  your  place  in  a  railway  carriage.  Were  you  sa- 
tisfied that  every  precaution  had  been  taken  by  the 
dheotorate  that  you  should  not  be  dashed  to  pieces  by 
another  train,  you  might  be  perhaps  content  to  entrust 
yourself  to  the  driver  ;  but  there  is  generally  very 
little  ground  for  indulgence  in  this  gratification.  But 
with  all  the  dangers  which  conspire  against  the  tra- 
veller in  these  countries,  he  is  not  altogether  as 
jeopardised  as  his  cousin  across  the  Atlantic.  It 
18  true  that  our  Yankee  friends  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  us  in  'the  matter  of  dealing 
with  refractory  cattle  who  dispute  their  passage 
along  the  chemin  de  jer,  inasmuch  as  they  are  able  to 
shovel  them  aside  with  contempt;  but  they  have  some 
dangers  to  encounter  with  which  we  are  altogether  un- 
familiar here.  Should  they  escape,  for  instance,  being 
scalped  by  the  Apaches,  in  travelling  into  the  farther 
States,  they  are  almost  certain  to  bo  attacked  by  white 
men  not  a  whit  less  savage  than  the  red  men.  No 
man  can  travel  without  a  six-barrelled  revolver,  which 
he  m\ist  be  prepared  to  use  at  a  moment's  notica  The 
following,  amongist  many  similar  stories,  will  prove  the 
necessity  of  this  precaution  : — On  the  night  of  August 
20,  a  gang  of  ruffians,  eight  or  ten  in  number,  invaded 
a  train  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Eailroad  bound  for 
Kansas  City  from  St.  Louis.  Obstructions  were  placed 
on  the  track  by  the  gang  with  the  view  of  throwing  tho 
train  off.  The  conductor  demanded  their  fares  ;  they  re- 
fused to  pay,  giving  as  a  reason  that  they  wero  a 
vigilance  committee  in  search  of  horse-thieves,  and  de- 
claring their  intention  to  search  the  passongers.  Each 
man  was  armed  with  two  navy  revolvers,  and,  as  af- 
fairs began  to  assume  a  threatening  aspect,  the  con- 
ductor turned  to^the  passengora,  doolared  that  tho  pur- 
pose of  the  gang  was  robbery,  and  said  that  if  enough 
of  the  paasencrera  woro  armed  Rnd  would  stand  by 
him,  ho  would  prevent  tho  design  of  tho  ruffians, 
JjSLinodiately  tho  Daasennera,  to  tho  -numhffl?  of . 


fifteen,  di-ew  revolvers  and  ranged  themselvai 
with  the  conductor.  The  women  and  children 
hurried  from  the  car,  and  the  field  was  left  clear  f ol 
what  promised  to  be  adesperate  encounter.  Butat  tha 
sight  of  the  revolvers  in  the  hands  of  tha  passengers 
the  de.?peradoe3  flinched,  and  began  a  parley  among 
themselves.  The  gang  proceeded  to  leave  the  car  in  a 
body,  followed  by  the  passengers,  who  were  fearful 
that  the  ruffians  might  tire  through  the  windows. 
As  they  reached  the  platform  one  of  the  gang  turned 
and  commenced  to  curse  the  passengers,  saying  tha1i 
they  dared  not  shoot,  accusing  them  of  being  accom- 
plices of  horse  thieves,  &c.  Then  he  made  a  motion  aa 
if  to  draw  his  revolver,  v/hich  was  strapped  to  his  hip. 
As  he  did  so  one  of  the  passengers  shot  him  dead  iu 
his  tracks.  His  companions  tiu-ned  to  flee,  and  a 
shower  of  balls  was  sent  after  them,  wounding  another, 
v.'ho  also  dropped.  The  passengers  then  laid  the  dead 
desperado  upon  a  plank  at  the  station-house,  placing 
his  revolver  upon  his  breast,  and  resumed  theu'  placesi 
on  the  train,  which  rapidly  sped  away  on  its  way  to 
Independence.  The  conductor  says  this  is  the  third 
time  that  a  similar  gang  had  boarded  his  train  with 
intentions  of  robbery. 


AlVIERICAN  PROSPECTS., 
One  source  of  strength  and  safety  to  the  TJmte3 
States  at  present  lies  in  the  expansive  vigour  of  th< 
foreign  trade,  the  result  in  its  turn  of  en  almost  tin< 
exampled  abundance  in  the  harvest  of  tha  eeason. 
England,  France  and  other  leading  European  nations 
with  this  year  absorb  unprecedented  supplies  of  aU  thfl 
chief  staples  which  minister  to  the  wants  of  manu" 
faoture  and  to  the  sustenance  of  their  teeming  popula* 
tious.  These  purchases  will  keep  a  constant  stream  ol 
wealth  flowing  into  the  United  States,  and,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  in  such  a  case  they  can  be  poorer,  al- 
though  local  embarrassments  may  occasionally  arise, 
With  a  cotton  crop  of  four  million  bales,  with  a  prodig- 
ous  wheat  harvest,  with  even  such  minor  products  as 
rice,  sugar  and  tobacco  more  abundant  than  usual,  and 
with  all  tho  old  world  waiting  to  buy  these  ai 
high  prices  America  may  laugh  to  scorn  tha 
idea  of  serious  emban-a^sment.  Tha  plain  truth 
is  that  such  local  troubles  as  are  6een  in  tha 
failure  of  Messrs.  Jay  Cooke  are  themselves  the  XKcSi 
outgrou'th  of  exurberant  prosperity^  the  accessories 
to  a  progi-ess  which  does  not  for  an  instant  halt. 


THE  CANADIAN  RAILWAY  SCANDAL, 
For  the  last  five  weeks  the  people  of  tho  Canadian 
Dominion  have  been  excited  to  the  highest  degree  by 
what  ia  known  as  the  Pacific  Railway  scandaL  This 
business,  which  has  been  the  chief  topic  of  publio 
discussion  for  months  past,  became  more  than  ever  a 
political  question  when  tha  Earl  of  Dufferin,  by  tha 
advice  of  the  inculpatednMinistei-s,  suddenly  prorogued 
tho  Parhament  on  the  18th  of  August  last.  Sir  John 
M'Donald  has  appeared  before  the  Royal  Commission, 
and  has  made  a  statement  admitting  that  he  received 
45,000  dollars  from  Sir  Hugh  AJlen,  to  aid  in  control" 
ling  the  electors  in  Ontario,  soon  after  promising  Sil 
Hugh  Allen  the  presidency  of  the  company  for  con- 
structing the  railway.  Sir  John  M'Donald,  however, 
denies  the  existence  of  any  corrupt  agreement  as  to 
the  charter  granted  to  the  Railway  Company.  It  is 
added  that  the  total  amount  of  the  sums  thus  far 
proved  to  have  been  advanced  by  Sir  Hugh  Allen  is 
100,000  dollars.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  those  who 
took  the  money  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  was  give^ 
ia  expectation,  and  on  the  understanding,  that  tho 
railway  scheme,  on  conditions  favourable  to  tha  con- 
cessionaries, would  receive  tha  support  of  the 
Ministry  and  of  its  following  in  the  Legislatuie  'i 
Sir  John  M'Donald,  by  using  these  fimds,  did,  there- 
fore necessarily  pledge  himself  to  propose  a  scheme 
which  should  be  BO  favourable  to  those  Who  advanoou 
these  funds,  as  to  compensate  for  the  sacrifice.  It  i,, 
useless  to  pretend  that  any  minister  could  treat  tho 
affair  with  unbiassed  judgment.  Indeed,  it  may  b-j 
said  that  after  such  a  transaction  an  impartial  dcci.-;i^  ii 
would  have  been  treason  to  his  associates.  Altlio;:^!; 
these  Ministers  may  be  free  from  personal  corr\ipti.  u, . 
thero  can  b|  no  doubt  that,  in  addition  to  oiTen^f-;; 
against  the  purity  of  election,  which  are  veiy  unbecorr- 
ing  to  •»  Government,  they  placed  themselves  in  u  po  i- 
tion  in  which  it  was  morally  impossible  for  them  to 
maintain  with  fitting  zeal  the  rights  of  theoonimurjit; 
and  to  make  the  best  possible  bargain  for  it.  liiV 
consequence  is  that  what  has  been  done  will  be  Xclw 
with  6u«pIciaE(,  even  though  it  fee  proved  tlint.  thir:  lu 
t6resta,oi.th8  countcyflfforeiiot  reallv  sara>jti(iiid. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


MONTHLY  PART  Of  THE  PE^'NY  DE- 
SPATCH.— In  consequence  of  the  great  success  of 
the  WEEKLY  ISSUE  of  th^Peiinii  Dispatch,  we  have 
detennined  to  puMish  a  MONTHLY  PART,  consist- 
ing of  f  iVE  WEEKLY  -NUMBERS.  This  Part,  which  is 
now  ready,  will  contain  :the  pa.^t  ten  chapters  of 
MISS  BRADDON'S  great  Novel,  "  Taken  at  the 
Flood,"  the  First  Ten  Chapters  of  "  LAirt-  Daii- 
VILLE,"  and  other  Stories  of  Interest.  We  shall 
also  give  gratis  a  beautifully-coloured  Lithograph  of 
the  Elcho  Shield,  won  at  Wimbledon  by  the  Irish 
Eight.-  Price  Sixpence. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Letters  are  not  anfwer/'d  until  at  least  ten  days  after 
they  arereceiced,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  the  number,  they 
are  'unavoidably  Jwld  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
Temuneration  they  expect  for  their  contributions  ;  attention 
tc  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  stamps  are  enclosed  for 
their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ourselves  respwisihle 
for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors  should  keep 
copies  of  them  ;  but  if  our  rule  is  cmnplicd  with  we  take 
every  care  to  return  them  safely  if  found  itnsuitable. 

We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  withhold  our  opinion  con. 
cerning  very  many  interesting  contributions  which  have 
come  to  hand ;  but  their  number  is  so  large  that  we  have 
aotbad  time  to  peruse  them  with  the  care  they  deserve. 

Takes  at  the  Flood  wants  to  know  if  laud  sur/eying  is  a 
gpod  profession  in  the  United  States  ;  what  is  the  pro- 
able  remuneration  ;  and  what  is  the  character  of  hia  hand- 
'.rriting.  We  beheve  the  profession  to  be  far  better  in  the 
Ignited  States  than  at  home,  and  the  remuneration  more 
than  double  ;  but  the  cost  of  living  must  be  remembered. 
The  lutndwriting  is  indistinct  and  cramped. 

lOAJOE.— We  .mean  by  "brownies  fairies,  so-called  from 
theirsupposed-brownor  swarthy  colour.  Qi^em  Deus  vult 
ptrdere,  prius  (leniintof,  is  a  proverb,  and  the  authorship 
i%  not  known.  Madame  Corani  is  an  Irishwoman  and  her 
name  is  £llen  Conran.  She  changes  her  name  In  deference 
wefsuppose;  to  the  exigencies  of  her  profession  and  the 
IfoolSah  prejudice  of  the  public  Irajoe  remarks  that  "  he 
Is  much  pleased  witihthe  new  story  by  Miss  Braddon." 

A  YouihPul  H^o.— We  do  not  think  you  ought  to  sit  for 
ft  carte  with,  a  young  lady  if  youjmeau  nothing  ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  you  are  engagedlf  you  do  sit.  A  breach  of 
promise  action  oafanot  be  sustained  if  the  promise  was 
made  while  the  faithless  man  was  under  age.  A  gentle, 
man  should  not  recelre  presents  from  a  lady  unless  there 
be  flomething  tender  between  them.  Your  wTiting  is  suit- 
able etther/or  the  Civil  Service  or  a  mercantile  ofEce.  "A 
"Toailiful  Hero"  adds— "  Allow  me,  both  from  myself  and 
Hsiaag  of  your  readers,  to  congratulate  you  on  the  continued 
BucMds  of'TOur  jdumal,  and  yonr  great  kindness  in  obtain- 
ing for  them  the  glowing  pea  of  Miss  Braddon  in  '  Taken 
at  the  Flood,'  for  ■which  the?  offer  yon  thousands  of 
thanks." 

JB19HMAK.— Competent  reporters  are  paid  from  £120  to  £160 
per  oTiTiTiTTi  in  Dublin. 

MtOKOHBMJl. — We  would  advise  you  strongly  not  to  go  on 
thettsge.  Thehnsiness  is  very  hurtful  to  modesty,  the 
WOdt  Is  very  hard,  and  the  temptations  Tory  serious.  But 
if  yon  must  have  an  answer  to  your  question,  you  had  bes* 
apply  to  a  stage  manager  in  a  provibcial  theatre  in  Eng. 
land,  or  advertise  your  case  In  the  Era  newspaper.  We 
•would  say — continue  to  be  a  governess  by  all  means. 

(Jerome. — When  you  send  a  message  from  any  one  place  to 
another  it  goes  straight  to  that  place  without  being  read 
meantime.  Write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland; 
and  he  will  tell  you  when  the  examinations  for  clerkships 
take  place.  The  programme  is  not  difficult,  and  no  "in. 
terest"  is  required,  but  you  must  give  good  security. 

EDirusD  Fiw— <Bkmis)— If  you  think  you  are  right  in  your 
suspicions,  communicate  with  the  police ;  but  the  course  is 
dangerous.  Yon  caimot  compel  your  juniors  to  respect 
you — if  yon  deserve  respect  probably  you  will  get  it.  All 
the  Dublin  hospitals  are  equally-good  for  practice,  but  the 
practice  in  one  is  of  a  very  dlfferebfc  kind  from  that  in 
another — for  instance,  a  fever  hospital  has  no  surgery. 

tizziE.— Your  first  attempt  Is  not  very  bad  ;  but  we  would 
advise  you  to  study  prose  and  give  up  poetry. 

Kemo.— We  cannot  teU  you ;  but  the  high  rate  of  charge^ 
may  have  caused  the  business  to  decline,  a*d  this  would 
lower  the  shares. 

D.  F.  R.— Ffom  what  you  say  we  think  yon  have  a  varicose 
Vein.  This  is  to  be  mitigated  in  some  way  by  wearing  an 
elastic  silk  stocking ;  but  we  believe  that  life  as  a  police- 
man would  injure  yon  considerably.  Why  not  stay  at 
hornet 

XT  Z  i)ays£4  taxes  on  hisfarm,  and  iW>rsnts  to  know  does  any 


'portion  of  this  go  to  the  inaintenance  of  the  army  or  na'O" 
or  police.  Certainly  not.  It  goes  to  maintain  the  ro:i<h, 
bridges,  <tc.  of  liis  c.junty  and  the  poor  in  the  v.-orkiuinr.es. 
The  army  and  navy  and  Irish  police  are  iiLiiiitaincd  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  the  money  for  which  is  obtained 
from  general  taxation  on  ceitaLu  e.xports,  on  lauds,  and 
houses,  and  incomes. 

Sarah— We  never  heard  of  the  word.  We  cannot  recom. 
mend  songs  without  knov.'ing  the  range  and  capacity  of 
your  voice.    Your  writing  m  ight  be  greatly  improved. 

C  R.  (Ennis).— We  believe  you  .suCev  from  neur.algia.  Take 
a  few  quiuine  pills  daily  until  you  fiad  a  singing  in  your 
ears ;  then  stop  them.  Keep  out  of  the  cold.  You  can 
remove  a  wart  by  the  application  of  pulverised  chalk  and 
vinegar  ;  apply  it  with  a  little  brush,  and  don't  touch  the 
surrounding  flesh.  It  will  take  you  four  years'  pretty  con. 
stant  study  to  become  a  medical  man.  The  esamiu.ition 
for  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  is  quite  easy,'  it  beipg  only  a 
preliminary.  A  translation  is  not  good  for  one  who  means 
to  become  a  scholar  ;  but  it  is  often  useful  and  makes  study 
easier.  Dpn't  read  much  By  gaslight  if  your  eyes  are  weak. 
Your  wTiting  is  elum.sy.  yr 

P.  S.  T. — There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes  in  women  or  men. 
Some  ladies  like  men  with  beards— others  dislike  them 
very  much.  But  if  your  manners  are  good  and  your  dispo. 
sition  pleasant,  you  will  be  liked  v/hcther  yoii  are  bearded 
or  not.  Constant  brushing  and  the  application  of  a  sooth- 
ing pomade  may  remove  dandriff— it  is  very  hard  to  be  re- 
moved. You  may  stop  in  mourning  for  yourmotlier  as  long 
as  your  feelings  dictate— a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  is 
generally  the  time.  Your  miting  is  rather  good.  Our 
correspondent  adds—"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  bearing 
testimonyto  MissBraddon's  new  story,  and  I  tender  you  my 
most  sincere  thanks  for  erdarging  your  columns  for  it,  and 
I  assure  you  it  has  my  heartiest  welcome." 

ASligoSubscriber.— If  you  lodge  raoncyin  abankthe  bank 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  keep  it  for  you  as  long  as  you 
please.  The  Post-office  Savings'  Bank  is  as  safe  as  any  in  ox. 
istence.  Put  your  face,  •n-ith  your  eyes  open,  into  cold  water 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  Take  exercise,  avoid  stimulants, 
try  cold  baths,  and  you  may  sleep  better.  Brush  yourhair 
daily  with  a  moderately  hard  brush.  ^ 

Portadown. — If  you  do  not  know  the  ladf  at  all,  Begin  your 
lettei'**'!SIadam."  Endeavour  to  discover  if  sho  is  titled, 
so  that  your  address  on  the  envelope  may  be  correct. 

Cragleigh  Boy. — Washing  the  head  daily,  if  the  hair  be 
thick,  is  injurious  to  the  hair.  If  not  thick,  cold  water 
may  increase  the  hair ;  but  it  is  by  no  ms.iis  certain. 
Smoking  is  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  boys  aged  IS— but 
some  persons  are  not  injured  by  smoking.  A  priest  is 
bound  to  know  something  of  French  and  all  the  six  books 
of  Euclid.  O'Connell  died  In  Genoa  in  1S47.  You  had 
better  renew  your  licence. 

CHRISTabel  writes  :  .'Vbout  a  twelvemonth  sines  I  had 
been  for  years  a  subscriber  to  the  Weekly  Budget,  when 
happening  to  see  a  copy  of  your  highly  entertaining  paper, 
the  Penny  Despatch,  I  became  so  interested  in  it  that  I 
at  once  gave  up  my  favourite,  the  Budget,  and  have  since 
been  a  regular  purchaser  of  the  Despatch;  and,  I  am  happy 
to  say  1  have  never  had  the  least  reason  to  regret  my 
choice.  Now,  I  wish  to  ask  your  valuable  advice  on  the 
following.  For  the  last  few  months  my  eyes  have  been 
growing  dull  and  heavy-looking,  and  the  eyelids  have  be- 
come yellowish,  and  deep,  discoloured  circles  have  formed 
round  my  eyes,  partly  of  a  yellowish  tinge.  1  believe  it  to 
be  owing  to  a  bilious  constitution,  yet  I  never  feel  in  tho 
slightest  degree  unwell ;  it  is  only  the  appearance  of  my 
eyes,  and,  indeed,  they  do  look  very  unattractive  of  late 
days.  Could  you  suggest  any  simple  remedy  to  t.ike  this 
ugly  colour  off  ?  I  find  that  any  sort  of  malt  liquor,  t.iken 
in  ever  such  a  trifling  degree,  increases  the  discolouration, 
and  I  would  feol  gratefulif  you  could  recommend  any  nice 

■  drink  which  would  be  an  antidote  against  bile,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  nourishing.  I  believe  tea  and  coffee  are  bad; 
I  do  not  like  cocoa  ;  I  have  been  drinking  camomile  tea 
for  the  last  twelve  day.s ;  it  has  cleared  my  skin  a  good 
deal,  still  my  eyes  are  all  discoloured — not  the  eyes,  but  the 
eyelids,  and  under  the  eyes.  I  have  seen  wormwood  re- 
commended in  your  columns  for  clearing  the  complexion, 
I  wonder  would  it  serve  me ! 

[We  believe  our  fair  correspondent  is  inclined  to  imagine  a 
good  deal  of  these  appearances.  Avoid  beer  and  ale,  and 
try  a  little  claret  dfiuted  in  water.  Take  exercise,  cat 
brown  bread,  and  sleep  in  good  air.  Don't  read  by  artificial 
light ;  and  if  you  are  not  better  consult  a  doctor.  But  if 
you  don't /cf2iU,  why  trouble  yourself? 
A  Reater  says— "I  am  for  the  last  two  years  a  constant  peruser 
of  your  paper,  and  was,  I  assure  you,  delighted  to  see  a 
notice,  some  weeks  since,  of  a  new  story,  also  an  alteration 


in  tlie  paper  which  would  permit  all  your  readers  to  have 
it  bound.  I  myself  was  going  to  suggest  the  above  altera- 
tion, as  I  thought  it  a  pity  to  let  such  grand  stories  go  with- 
out binding  1  also  hope  it  v.-ill  meet  with  the  succaE'vit, 
doseVves.  That  story  by  Miss  Braddon  is  excellent,  and  I 
must,  indeed,  say  that  that  lady  is  gifted  with  a  grand  ima- 
gination. The  Irish,  at  least,  .should  give  this  iheir  en- 
couragement instead  of  the  two  score  of  scurrilous  English 
prints. " 

E.  Z.  K  — Put  warm  milk  into  a  low],  tarn  it  with  a  little 
reimet.  Tiien  add  some  scalded  cream,  sugar,  and  cin- 
namon on  the  top,  and  you  have  "Devonshire  Junkett."' 
If  your  father,  being  a  member  of  Parliament,  is  over  sixty 
years  cf  age,  he  is  not  bound  lo  serve  on  committees.  V.'e 
think  your  friend's  conduct  rude  and  uncalled-for.  It  is 
very  seldom,  indeed,  tliat  a  lady  has  necessity  for  "cutting" 
any  per.^on,  and  in  this  case  there  wa.s  no  necessity.  You 
see  we  speak  plajnly. 

Alice.- The  Great  Ea.stemis  about  700  feet  long,  withCOfeet 
wheel,  and  carries  1.5,C00  tons.  She  is  at  present  laying  a 
cable.    "Bishop  "  i;;  mulled  wine,  made  with  Burgundy. 

EniDE. — The  system  of  wedding  cards  has  gone  out,  and  we 
are  glad  of  it.  V'nintentiou.al  offence  w.\s  sore  to  be  given 
to  some  friends  left  out  by  accident.  After  yoi;  and  your 
husband  are  settled  you  may  expect  the  calls  of  youi 
friends.  These,  in  etiquette,  yon  are  bound  to  rttarc, 
-AJterwards  keep  up  the  actjuaintance  or  not.  as  yoo  .: 
pka.so.  You  should  give  a  reason  of  some  kind  fbr  deoiin*  J 
ing  an  invitation.  After  the  lioneymocn'will  b6  time 
enough  to  write  to  thank  those  who  sent  ydu'we  Idicg 
presents.  "  Ho  rose  f  urn  the  "ground"  is' coiTect.  "He 
rose  up  from  the  ground"  k  tautdlojT;'. 

JaneC.  wants  toknowthe  mAniagof  the  word  "di'ettinti." 
Dilet;anti  aie  a  kind  t.f  small  literati  or  literary  men  who 
speculate  on  small  points  ot  i^t^  and  criticism.  Th^ 
write  oa-ays,  sonnets,  novoUttcs  and  ■'such  like,  and  are  a 
sort  of  literary  gossips.  Jlorocco  leather  simply  goat's 
skin,  prepared  in  a  special  manner.  ^ 

NECESsnous  — The  men  are  swindlers,  and  would  simply 
keep  the  interest  you  sent  and  never  give  you  the  loan.  'A 
you  tloai't  ly.liove  us,  write,  and  tell  them  to  deduct  tUo<firot 
year's  intetast  and  send  you  the  balance.  Tho  itte  otiji- 
terest  amongst  muaey-ltadors  of  this  cl£;3s,  Yiiaea  they  do 
advance  !;"  in -v,  >•  fr.*      ^. v  r.  r-ent.    ,  : 

An  ELECT'-  duratiian  of  Parlia- 
ment. T:.  I'.  -  .      .    :■,  andthu3nee<l  not 

technically  be  dissolved  ui.til  ISrd,  hnt  modem  custom 
ahvays  is  to  dissolve  a  year  before  the  si-ven  years  at  least. 
Tlierciure  v,'e  are  ccrtrviu  to  have  a  disSoiution  ney.t  year  at 
hitcst.  IjIio  pajSCiit  Ballot  gives  a'pjolute  secri^  except  in 
the  event  of  a  scry'iiny.  V  i 

Ixcredulous.— We  believe  the  facfto'h^'irtK?'- .-it  ie&st  it  i; 
stated  on  good  authority— tjjat  on  the*2pth  of  Marci^  1?J2, 
the  lake  of  Harantareen,  county  KciTy,  a  mUe  ,in  drcuit, 
suddenly  sank  into  the  earth,  andy(.il  itsish  witli^fc  There 
is  nothing  impossible  in  the  occurrence. 

iRLANDOis. — The  monster  meeting  at  Kildarc  was  held  in 
1S43.  i.  .   i  ,  .  . 

Catuouc'l-S.— Lingard's  History  «f  England. 

Diss.wisFiED  wants  to  know  "why"  a  teioscopo  cannot  Le 
made  of  enormous  si;:e  that  -"n'oald  show  us  everjihing 
going  on  in  th.e  stats.  Siiapiy  hecaasp  we  cannot  make 
lenses  of  siifiiciant  size— thr.t  is  aU. 

Mechanic— -V  cubJf  foot  of  steam  at  212  is  proaiKed  by  a 
cubic  inch  of  water.   Thus  stt  am  is  to  w»t«r  as  J,72S  to  1. 

Neiio. — The  letters  .4^.U.C.  mean — Abtrrbe  eondita,  "from 
the  'ouilding  of  the  city"— that  is,  pSRomo-,  from  which  the 
Romans  counted  as  v.e  do  A.T>  .  a',  -h  Domini,  from  the 
year  o£  our  Lord's  hirth.  . 

Jack  ashore.— Tho  oifects  'J<- upaS^fefe"  are 

exaggerated.  Its  eman.it iou^doi:  T-  tanicalname 

is  aiitiaris  Inxicaria^  or  poison  i.\  ^  in  Java>  to 

the  height  of  ICO  fftej.  Its  om.anati.  .h  ^c:  some,  but  not 
others,  but  none^atalfy.  It  yields  a  ^i(ttsr,  hght-coloured 
juice  which  is  a  jjlKsflU.,  ,  . 

Lizzie.— Throw  salt  on  the  fire  before  yoUifax^  on  your  ■ 
gridiron.  i  jm  ..    '  , . 

Stranger. — ^We  cannot  recommend  f«r.rtic;rfiit  traJasraen. 

Declined  with  thanks— "  United  in  De.ith,"  "  The  Two 
Roses,"  "  Bessie  Brian's  Burial,"  "  A.  Kio',:  iixidr.  Lick.  " 
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"TAKEN  AT  THE  FLOOD." 

AN    ORIGIXAX  NOVElj, 
Specially  Written  by 
MIS'S  BRADDON, 
Author  of  "Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  "Strangers  and 
Pilgrims," ^  <tc 

[^iUi  EIGHTS  HESERVED.] 

CHAPTER  XIIL 

AN  UITCmTED  QUEST. 

While  the  baronet  was  making  himseK  agreeable 
ifl  the  Vicarage  drawing-room,  pretending  to  mistake 
Mr.  Vancourt's  wholesome  Medoc  for  Chateau  Mar- 
gaux,  a  curious  aceae  was  taking  plaie  in  the  school- 
'bouse  parlour — a  ecene  of  more  dramatic  intensity 
than  any  which  had  ever  been  enacted  there  since  Mr. 
Carew  came  to  Hedingham. 

Night  closed,  dark  and  starless,  as  the  schoolmaster 
drew  his  blind,  and  seated  himself  at  the  littla  table 
to  read  his  newspaper  by  the  light  of  a  pair  of  candles, 
the  second  of  which  was  only  lighted  while  Mr.  Carew 
read.  With  his  small  pittance  it  was  a  matter  of  some 
importance  whether  he  burned  one  or  two  candles  ; 
BO  when  he  folded  his  paper  and  laid  it  aside  it  was 
Sylvia's  care  to  extinguish  the  second  candle. 

For  a  man  who  lived  so  much  .apart  from  his  fellow' 
men  Mr.  Carew  was  singularly  fond  of  his  newspaper- 
Books  interested  him  little,  though  he  had  read  a  good 
deal  at  some  period  of  his  life.    But  the  newspaper  he 
devoured — ^watching  the  careers  of  public  men — and 
most  of  all  commercial  men,  and  noting  eveiy  stap  in 
their  progress.    Veiy  often  had  Sylvia  seen  him  lay 
aside  the  journal  with  a  heart-piercing  sigh — a  sigh 
such  as  the  lost  in  the  underworld   may  have  flung 
after  Virgil  and  Dante  as  the  light  of  those  radiant 
countenances  faded  from  them  and  left  all  dark.  Long 
as  Jie  had  livad  m  this  quiet  seclusion  it  was  evident 
that  he  had  pt  ■  1  yearnings — that  still  in  his  breast 
there  were  smouldering  fires  not  to  be  extinguished. 
Sometimes  he  would  burst  out  into  a  'sudden  passion, 
and  fa-'our  Sylvia  with  a  homily  upon  the  crooked 
ways  of  destiny,  the  insecurity'of  earthly  fortune.  But 
not  from  a  spiritual  staat'^v  .at  did  he  survey  the 
question — ^not  with  heavenly;:  hopes  did  he  entreat  the 
child  to  fortify  herself    '^e  took  a  purely  carnal 
•   view  of  the  subject,  and  taught  her  that  this  human 
'  ^Ufe  was  a  jumble  of  contradictions  in  which  some  few 
pushing,  indefatigable  spirits  got  the  best  of  it.  These 
chosen  ones  reigned  above  the  general  chaos,  and  con- 
trived to  enjoy  themselves.    But  for  the  mass  life 
meant  hopeless  confusion. 

Sylvia  listened,  and  agreed  with  the  preacher.  She 
v/as  very  ready  to  find  fault  with  a  system  which  com- 
pelled her  to  wear  faded  gowns  and  home-made  bon- 
neta.  Whether  Fate  or  Society  were  most  to  blame 
)  .;  Bh©  hardly  knew  ;  but  she  felt  there  was  something 
amiss — that  life  was  a  riddle  beyond  her  power  to  read 
aright. 

To-night,  however,  Mr.  Carew  was  unu.sually  cheer- 
il  in  his  demeanour.  He -whistled  a  scrap  of  Italian 
uusic  softly,  aa  he  drew  down  the  blinds — a  remini. 
ctace  of  hisopera-xoing  days. 


"  Tou  may  sing  me  a  song,  Sylvia,"  he  said,  "  while 
I  smoke  another  pipe." 

,  Tlie  girl  seated  herself  at  the  piano  and  obeyed. 
But,  as  her  thoughts  were  following  Edmund  Standen; 
she  chose  the  saddest  melody  in  her  scanty  repertoire. 
He  was  at  Southampton,  most  likely  by  this  time,  she 
thought,  pacing  the  lamp-Ht  streets  of  the  strange 
town,  sad  and  lonely,  and  longing  for  her  company. 
So  she  sang  a  pensive  httle  aong  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's, 
set  to  a  mournful  st;i-ain — 

The  heath  this  night  must  bo  my  bea, 

The  bracken  cui-t.iin  for  my  head, 
My  luJIaby  the  warder's  tread, 

Far,  far  from  love  and  tbeo,  Mary. 

To-morrow  evo,  more  stilly  laid. 
My  couch  may  be  iny  bloody  plaid. 

My  vesper  song  thy  waU,  <i^9e^t  maid  — 
It  vrilinot  waken  me,  Jlai^y. 

Mr.  Carew  did  not  take  much  notice  of  the  song. 
The  sweet  pensive  voice  soothed  him  as  he  smoked 
and  meditated,  more  hopefully  than  he  had  done  for 
some  time. 

Ee  told  liimself  that  his  daughter  had  made  a  con- 
quest. Sir  Aubrey  Perriam  was  evidently  impressed 
— aye,  and  deeply — by  her  exceptional  beauty.  There 
were  looks  and  tones  which  it  was  impossible  to  mis- 
take. And  again,  why  had  the  baronet  come  this 
evening.  That  pretended  interest  in  the  new  school- 
house  was  the  shallowest  of  ai-tifice.s.  Sir  Aubrey 
had  come  there  to  see  Sylvia,  and  for  no  other 
reason. 

Such  admiration  might  end  in  nothing,  of  course.  It 
was  most  likely  to  end  in  nothing.  It  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  a  man  of  fortune  and  position,  who  had 
lived  single  to  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  ago, 
escaping  the  various  snares  which  must  have  been 
laid  for  him,  would  fall  captive  to  the  charms  of  a  vil- 
lage beauty. 

"Men  are  such  base  slaves  to  the  world  thsy  live  in, 
that  it  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  this  man 
might  have  courage  to  please  himself,"  pondered  Mr. 
Carew.  "  However  much  he  admires  my  daughter,  he 
will  be  stoic  enough  to  tiun  hia  back  upon  us  and  for- 
get all  about  her."  • 

Sylvia  had  told  her  father  of  that  Kttle  scene  lq  the 
orchard,  and  how  she  had  caught  Sjir  Aubrey  Perriam 
at  blind  man's  bull,  and  how  he  had  kissed  her  hand 
afterwards  like  a  courtier  of  the  old  school.  Fealty  to 
Edmund  in  no  wise  forbade  that  she  should  be  grati* 
fied  by  such  homage  to  her  beauty  ;  yet  had  Edmund 
ventured  to  admire  any  one  but  herself,  she  would 
have  objected  strongly. 

To-night,  even  while  she  vras  singing,  her  thoughts 
wandered  from  Edmund  to  the  baronet,  and  she  won- 
dered why  he.  had  come  this  evening,  and  if  other 
people  noticed  that  admiring  look  in  his  eyes  when 
he  spoke  to  her.  Poor  Edmund,  If  he  had  been 
master  of  Perriam  Place,  instead  of  being  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  a  tyrannical  mother  ! 

"  Look  here,  Sylvia,"  said  her  father,  when  he  had 
smoked  out  his  pipe,  "your  fine  Mr.  Stan<^.en  and  I 
had  a  few  plain  words  together  to-day.  You  must 
have  managed  matters  more  artfully  than  even  the 
generality  of  women  to  keep  me  in  the  dark  tiU  the 
last  moment." 

"  What  was  the  use  of  speaking  papa  ?"  returned 
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the  girl  with  an  indifFerent  air.  "  I  knew  you'd  be 
against  us.  And  we've  only  been  en^ged  such  a 
short  time." 

"Engaged,  indeed  I"  cried  the  schoolmaster  contemp- 
tuously. "  You  don't  tell  me  that  jrou  meau  to  marry  a 
beggar  ?"  . 

"  I  mean  to  marry  Mr.  Standen,"  answiered  the  girl 
firmly.  She  looked  her  father  full  in  the  face,  and  he 
knew  that  the  look  was  a  defiance. 

"  I  should  have  thought  you'd  had  enough  of  beg- 
gary." 

"  He  will  work  for  me,"  she  said,  with  that  sbeady 
look.  Her  father  felt  the  taunt.  A'Vhat  effort  had  he 
ever  made  to  hft  his  child  from  the  dismal  swamp  of 
poverty  ?  "  Edmund  will  work  for  me,"  repeated  the 
girl.  "  Why  should  he  not  prosper  ?  He  is  young  and 
hopeful,  and  wUl  not  sit  down  and  fold  his  hands, 
contented  with  beggary  like  that  miserable  sluggard 
those  droning  boys  talk  about." 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  argue  with  a  woman,"  ex- 
claimed  Mr.  Carew,  scornfully.  "  There  are  depths  of 
silliness  to  which  a  man  cannot  reduce  his  understand- 
ing. Marry  Edmtind  Standen,  if  you  Uke.Proclaim  to 
everyone  in  Hedingham  that  you  and  he  are  engaged 
to  be  married  ;  and  if  you  mar  as  brilliant  a  prospect 
as  ever  a  girl  had  you'll  have  only  yourself  to  blame 
by-and-bye  when  you  and  your  husband  are  star^dng." 

"A  brilliant  prospectl"  echoed  the  girl  with  a  bitteJ 
laugh;  "  what  brilliant  prospect  can  I  have  here?'' 
She  glanced  disdainfully  at  her  surroundiug^  and 
laughed  again — not  pleasantly. 

'■  What  should  you  say  to  being  mistress  of  Perriam 
place  *(" 

The  girl  laughed  a  third  time,  but  this  time  with 
less  bitterness.  "  Poor  papa,"  she  said  compassioaately, 
"  can  you  be  so  foolish  aa  to  attach  any  importance  to 
Sir  Aubrey's  notice  ?" 

"  Great  events  have  sprung  from  small  beginning.?,'' 
answered  her  father  sententiously.  "  But  if  you  marry 
Edmund  you  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  fortune." 

Sylvia  gave  an  impatient  sigh. 

"  I  vri.sh  you  wouldn't  put ,  such  nonsense  into  my 
head,  papa.  It  only  makes  me  uncomfortable.  Mis- 
tress of  Perriam  Place,  indeed,  just  because  an  elderly 
gentleman  has  paid  me  a  comphment  or  two  1  Waa 
thei'e  ever  such  absurdity  ?" 

Mr.  Carew  said  nothing,  but  began  to  read  his  news- 
paper. Sylvia  fidgotted  with  her  work  basket,  butmade 
no  attempt  to.  work.  That  foolish  speech  of  her  father's 
had  strangely  disturbed  her.  She  gave  another  sigh 
heavier  than  the  first. 

"  You  don't  know  how  good  Edmimd  is,  papa,'"  she 
said  pleadingly.  "  You  don't  know  how  dearly,  how 
truly  he  loves  me." 

"  I  Itnow  that  he  has  not  a  shilling  of  rehable  in- 
come "  answered  her  father,  "  and  I  consider  that 
enough  for  me  to  know  about  any  man  who  wants  to 
marry  my  daughter." 

"  I  wish  he  were  richer.  But  Mrs.  Standen  may  re' 
lent  some  day,"  said  Sylvia,  musingly.  "  He  is  So  good 
and  brave  and  true;  andthinJcs  no  more  of  sacrificing 
his  prospects  for  my  sake  than  if  it  were  but  throwing 
awnya  faded  flower." 

"  A  convindng  proof  that  he's  an  arrant  fool'" 
said  her  father.  "  and  never  likely  to  succeed  in  lila," 
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"  Is  thnt  a  rule,  papa  ?  Yet,  if  clever  people  always 
succeeded,  you  ought  to  have  done  bettor." 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  cleverneM.  I  have  been  a  fool 
in  my  time — ay,  fooled  to  the  top  of  my  bent.  Hark, 
child,"  he  said,  starting,  "  what's  tiiat  ?" 

It  was  a  timid  knock  at  the  outer  door,  at  an  hour 
wjien  visitors  were  rare  at  the  school  house.  The 
ilittle  Dutch  clock  in  the  kitchen  had  struck  ten,  a 
,'iate  hour  for  Hedingham,  bedtime  even  for  the  gentry, 
unless  they  had  company.  The  most  dissipated  of 
Hedingham  dinner  parti&s  was  over  at  eleven,  and 
darkness  had  descended  upon  the  dinners  given  by  a 
quarter  past. 

To  a  nervous  temperament  any  unexpected  summons 
is  alarming,  were  it  even  the  most  timid  tap  at  a  street 
door,  and  to-night  Mr.  Carew's  nerves  were  somewhat 
over  strung.  That  notion  about  the  baronet's  fancy 
for  his  daughter,  shadowy  as  it  was,  had  excited  him. 

He  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it  cautiously,  as 
if  prepared  to  behold  a  burglar  with  mask  and  lan- 
thom,  or  perhaps  some  modem  spring-heeled  Jack. 
But  the  figure  he  saw  was  by  no  means  alarming;  only 
Q  woman's  elender  form,  clad  in  garments,  which,  even 
in  that  dim  light,  looked  shabby  genteel. 

"'vThat  do  you  want  ?'  he  asked,  not  too  graciously) 

A  voice  answered  him  in  tones  so  low,  that  Sylvia' 
who  was  straining  her  ears  to  catch  a  reply,  heard  only 
B  vague  murmur. 

But  if  she  heard  nothing  definite,  she  saw  enough  to 
Blarm  her  in  the  manner  of  her  father.  He  gave  a 
start,  di-ew  back  into  the  room  with  a  smothered  ex- 
clamation, then  bent  forward  again,  as  if  to  peer  into 
the  face  of  the  untimely  visitant. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  he  muttered,  and  then  looking 
back  at  his  daughter,  said  humedly,  "  Go  up  stairs  to 
your  room,  Sylvia,  and  stay  there  till  I  caU.  you.  I 
frant  a  little  quiet  talk  with  this  psison." 

Sylvia  looked  at  him  as  if  incUnod  to  ask  questions. 

"  Qo,  I  say.    I'll  call  you  when  I  want  you." 

Sylvia  obeyed,  without  a  word.  She  took  one  of  the 
eandlsa  with  her,  leaving  the  room  dimly  lighted  by 
the  othci-. 

Into  this  dim  light  Mr.  Carew  ushered  the  stranger — 
but  not  with  that  air  which  be^p  aks  heartiness  of 
.weloomo.  Reluctantly,  rather,  as  a  man  might  admit 
the  sheriff 'a  officer  who  came  to  deprive  him  of  hbei-ty. 


CHAPTER  SIV. 
THE  WEECK  or  A  um 

Thc-woman  entered  with  a  nervous,  furtive  air,  as  if 
ihe  T/ero  not  quite  sure  whether  that  dimly-lighted 
parlour  might  not  bo  in  somewise  a  trap  which  might 
dose  upon  her  to  her  undoing.  She  looked  around  the 
room  cujiously— wonderiiigly — and  from  the  room  she 
looked  at  the  schoolmaster. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  answering  the  look.  "It's  a  change, 
Isn't  ?  jSTothing  splendid  here — nothing  to  swell  a 
woman's  vanity  or  feed  her  pride." 

"  The  place  looks  vciy  poor,"  replied  the  woman, 
falteringly.  "  but  I've  long  been  used  to  poverty." 
Then  with  a  little  gush  of  feeling  she  looked  straight 
in  his  face,  and  said,  "  Haven't  you  one  kind  woi-d  for 
me,  Carford,  after  all  these  yec.rs  V 

"  Drop  that  name,  if  you  please,"  he  said,  angrily, 
"  Here  I'm  Jcnown  as  James  Carew.  You  could  only 
have  tracked  me  here  by  that  name." 

"  Don't  say  tracked  ycru  here,  James.  I  should  never 
have  tr<jubled  you  if  there'd  been  any  other  creature 
upon  this  earth  to  whom  I  could  appeal  in  my  dis- 
tress." 

"  What,  have  you  used  them  all  up — ^worn  them '  aU 
out — all  the  fop,'*  and  flatterers  who  used  to  swear  by 
the  pretty  Mrs.  Carf.jrd  V 

"  I  want  so  little,  James,"  pleaded  the  woman,  not 
replying  to  this  sneer.    "  i  expect  so  little." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,"  cried  Mr.  Carew, "  this  ia  noplace 
to  foster  la/go  expectations.  ^\Tiy,  woman,  do  ycu  re- 
quire to  be  told  that  the  utmost  I  have  been  able  to 
do  in  all  these  years  has  been  to  find  bread  for  my.self 
und  my  child  ?  Do  you  want  words  to  ttll  you  that, 
when  you  see  me  here  '/" 

He  surveyed  the  room  with  ineflV.blc  contempt ;  the 
woman  watched  him  all  the  while  with  hollow  haggard 
»yes  and  tremulous  Hps. 

"  This  room  is  a  pxhice,  James,"  she  said  presently, 
'  compared  with  the  holes  that  I  have  occupied." 

Sha  Ko.'ited  har?clf  with  a  .shiinkin^c  air,  as  if  doubt- 


ful whether  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  that  room 
might  not  bo  dcjjiod — seated  herself  where  tbo  light  of 
the  o!ie  candle  shone  full  upon  her  wan  faco. 

It  was  a  face  that  had  once  been  beautiful,  that  v.-as 
seen  at  a  glance.  Those  large  hazel  eyes,  seeming 
larger  for  the  hollowness  of  the  cheeks,  haggard  as 
they  were,  had  not  lost  all  their  lustre.  The  delicate 
features  neither  yea,ra  nor  sorrow  had  changed  ;  yet 
oh  a^l  the  face  there  was  the  stamp  of  ruin,  a  decay  be- 
yond hope  of  restoration.  Never  again  could  bloom  or 
freshness  brighten  that  image  of  departed  beauty.  Like 
a  ghost  appeared  this  woman  to  the  eyes  that  had  seen 
her  in  her  prime.  The  schoolmaster  contemplated  her 
for  a  little  while  thoughtfully,  then  turned  away  with 
a  sigh.    Such  decay  is  sadder  than  death. 

Yea,  she  had  been  pretty  ;  and  her  face  bore  a 
painful  likeness  to  another  face,  now  in  its  flower  of 
loveliness.  Those  eyes  were  Sylvia's  eyes  grown  old. 
Those  delicate  featuies  had  the  same  modelling.  But 
all  the  glory  of  colouring  which  made  Sylvia  resemble 
a  picture  by  Titian  this  face  h.).d  lost.  A  pale  grejTiess 
v/as  its  pervading  tint.  The  loose  hair  that  strayed 
untidily  across  the  deeply-lined  forehead  was  of  the 
same  faded  noutral  hue  as  the  shrunken  cheelc  If  ever 
the  gho?t  of  beauty  walked  this  earth,  this  was  that 
soiTowful  phantom — a  shade  which  seemed  to  say  to 
youth  and  loveliness,  "  Behold  how  fleeting  are  your 
graces  !'' 

A  history  of  woman's  decadence  might  have  been 
written  from  this  woman's  dress.  The  flimsy  grey  silk 
gown,  worn  at  every  seam,  stained  and  smeared  with 
the  dirt  of  years — the  v/retched  rag  of  a  shs,wl  which 
had  once  called  itself  black  lace,  but  was  now  the  co- 
lour of  the  grass  in  Hyde  Par';  after  a  hot  summer — 
the  bonnet,  a  thing  compounded  of  scraps  from  a  mil- 
liner's rag  bag — the  gloves,  last  sacrifice  to  civilisation, 
shrunk  with  exposure  to  bad  weather  till  they  could 
scarcely  cover  those  wasted  hands.  Genteel  penury 
had  reached  its  ultimate  limit. 

"  How  did  ycu  find  me  ?"  asked  Mr.  Caraw,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  the  woman  had  v.'atched  his  face 
closely,  trying  to  res'.d  hope  there. 

Sir.  Miles,  the  cashier,  met  me  in  Holborn  one  day, 
and  seeing  me  so  poor  a^ked  me  why  I  did  not  apply 
to  you.  lie  had  seen  you  in  the  church  hei-e  one  day 
when  he  had  come  down  for  a  week's  fishing  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  he  remembered  you.  He  told  me 
that  you  seemed  coraf  ;>rtably  off,  and  might  help  me  a 
little.  This  happened  quite  tliree  years  ago.  I  did 
not  want  to  come  to  you,  .James.  I  kns;w  I  had  no 
rii?ht.    I  waited  till  st  irvation  drove  me  here.'' 

Staj^ationl"  cried  the  scholmaster.  "  If  you  had 
enough  iponey  to  pay  your  journey  down  here,  you 
must  have  besn  a  long  way  off  starvation." 

"  A  fev,-  shillings  did  that.  I  came  by  a  cheap  ex- 
curaion  train  to  Moukbampton.  I  borrowed  half-a- 
govereign  from  my  landlady — a  good  soul,  who  has 
been  veiy  patient  with  ma."  '  - 

"  Your  friend  would  have  done  better  to  keep  her 
money.  I  have  not  ten  s'nillings  to  give  you.  Good 
heavens  !  is  there  no  corner  of  the  earth  remote  enough 
to  shelter  a  man  from  the  eye  of  the  world  ?  To  think 
that  fellow  Miles  should  spy  me  out  even  hero  !" 

"  He  spoke  quite  kindly  of  you,  .Jarnes." 

"  Curse  his  impertinence  !  'What  right  had  he  to 
mention  my  name  ?  _  To  you  of  all  people  !" 

•'  Oh,  I  knov»'  I  had  no  right  to  come  to  you,"  said 
the  woman,  with  abject  humility.  ''  There  is  no  pity, 
no  forgiveness— at  least,  none  on  earth — for  a  wife 
that  has  once  wronged  her  husband." 

"  Once  wronged  I"  cried  James  Carew,  with  inten- 
eest  bitterness.  "  Once  wronged  ?  v.-hy,  your  life  was 
one  long  series  of  wrongs  against  me.  If  it  had  been 
but  your  f;i!sahood  as  a  wife — well,  there  are  men 
whose  philosophy  is  tough  enough  to  stretch  to  for- 
giveness !  1  don't  s&f  I  <am  one  of  those.  But  it  is 
just  possible  that,  had  your  one  crime  been  your. flight 
with  that  scoundrel,  time  might  have  taug'nt  me  to 
think  less  hardly  of  you." 

Worms  are  said  to  turn  when  trodden  on.  A  curious 
sparklo  glittered  m  Mrs.  Carfovd's  wan  eyes  ;  her  Up 
curled  with  in'cpressible  scorn. 

My  crime  served  as  a  set-oS" against  yours,  James," 
ehe  said  quietly.  "  But  for  that  you  might  have  stood 
in  the  felon's  dock."  "  * 

'•  But  for  that !  Mr.  Mowbray  could  not  afford  to 
prosecute  the  husband  of  the  woman  he  seduced,  for 
the  error  of  whic'a  her  extravagance  was  tho  chief 
cause." 

"My  estravaganoc  !  Oh  1  James,  don't  be  too 
hard  upon  me.  Who  was  it  rcost  loved  showmnd 
splendour,  and  prided  hiaiself  on  Iiis  hospit-ahty,  and 
Wi;s  never  satisfied  unless  lito  was  all  pleasure  ?  VTiw 
was  it  that  belonged  to  half  a  dozan  clubs,  where  one 


might  have  sufiiced  him  ?  "Who  attend',  d  every  rac* 
meeting,  and  won  and  lost  money  so  fast  that  hi3,be- 
wiiuered  brain  lost  count  of  gains  isnd  losati  .?  My 
e.-iti-avagance  indeed  !  'VMoat  wm  a  dressmaker's  bill 
against  settling  day  at  Tattersall's,  or  the  price  of  an 
occasional  box  at  the  opera  against  a  run  of  ill  luck  at 
Crockford's  ?  And]  how  was  I  to  know  that  we  were 
living  beyond  our  income  when  I  saw  you  spare 
nothing  to  gratify-your  cnva  fai.'cie--?  I  knew  you  ware 
only  a  salaried  manager  in  that  gieat  hou6e.  but  I 
knew  your  salary  was  a  large  one,  and  that  you  occu- 
pied a  position  of  influence  which  your  father  hele 
before  you.  What  was  I  but  a  school  girl  when  you 
married  me  ;  and  what  experience  had  I  to  guide  me  ? 
Do  you  think  I  should  have  been  recklcii  ii  you  had 
told  me  the  truth  ;  if  you  had  only  been  frank  and 
confessed  that  v.e  were  on  the  brink  of  ruin  ?  that  ywu 
had  falsified  the  accounts  of  the  house,  and  lived  ir 
hourly  fear  of  discovery?" 

"  Confess  to  you  .'"  cried  the  husband,  'scornfully  : 
"  confe.-s  to  a  doll  th«t  only  lived  to  be  dressed  and 
made  pretty.  Wnere  was.I  to  look  for  a  heart  under 
all  yoiu-  finery  ?  No;  I  preferred  trusting  to  the  chap- 
ter of  accidents  rather  than  to  such  a  v.-ife  as  you.  I 
thought  I  might  tide  over  my  diflSculties.  "I'he  de- 
ficiency was  large,  but  one  great  stroke  of  luclt  on  the 
turf  might  have  enabled  me  to  make  things  squaie. 
I  went  on  hoping  in  the  face  of  ruin,  till  one  day  I 
went  to  my  office  to  find  a  strange  accountant  going 
through  my  books  :  and  came  back  to  my  hou.:9  a  few 
hours  later  to  discover  that  my  wife  had  eloped  with 
my  employer." 

"  That  guilty  act  saved  you  from  a  convict's  cell," 
said  the  woraan. 

"  At  the  price  of  my  dishonour,"  answered  the 
schoolmaster.  "  The  same  night  brought  me  a  letter 
from  my  'betrayer — the  honoured  guest  at  my  board— 
the  innocent  victim  of  my  fraud,  as  I  had  believed  him 
— informing  me  that  my  defalcations  had  been  lung 
suspsqted.and  had  now  been  proved  with  mathemati- 
cal exactness  by  an  examination  of  the  books.  The 
letter,  curt  and  without  signature,  informed  me  fur- 
ther that  the  house  would  spare  me  the  dis^ace  of  a 
prosecution  on  condition  that  I  withdre">7  myself  from 
the  commercial  world,  and  refrained  from  any  future 
attempt  to  obtain  credit  or  employment  in  the  city  oi 
London.  Of  the  vvife  he  had  stolen  from  me  the  villain 
who  penned  that  letter  said  nothing." 

There  was  a  pause.  Jamos  Carew  stopped  exhausted 
by  passion  which  v/as  not  the  less  intense  because  h« 
held  it  well  in  check. 

"  What  was  I  to  do  ?  Submit  t*mely  to  my  dia- 
honour,  or  follow  tho  scoundrel  who  had  stolen  my 
wife  '.  If  I'  fo'ilowed  him,  if  I  asserted  an  injured 
husband's  right  of  satisfaction,  he  would  bring  my  de- 
falcations against  me.  I  had  signed  his  name  to  billa 
for  my  own  advantage.  He  could  denounce  me  as  a 
forger.  I  had  kept  Oack  moneys  that  ought  to  have- 
come  to  him.  He  covdd  charge  me  with  theft.  Vaia 
to  say  that  I  meant  to  redeem  the  bilis — that  I  hoped 
to  replace  the  money.  The  thing  was  done." 

Ho  paused  a^aia,  breathless,  and  wiped  the  drops 
from  his  forehead.  The  very  memory  of  those  daya 
revived  tho  old  passion. 

"I  dreaded  the  felon's  fate.  But  I  *as  a  man  and 
not  a  worm.  So  I  followed  you  and  your  seducer — 
found  you,  rit^r  a  long  hunt,  at  Lucerne.  How  could 
such  guilty  souls  face  the  sublimity  of  nature  ?  Mow- 
bray behaved  a  shade  better  than  I  could  have  hopod. 
We  fought,  and  I  wounded  him,  and  left  him  in  the 
arms  of  his  valet,  in  a  httle  wood  not  live  hundred 
yards  from  the  hotal  where  I  found  you  both.  I  csme 
back  to  England,  wandered  about  aimlsssly  for  a  little 
while,  carrying  Sylvia  wit'n  me,  always  expecting  to  "pe 
arrested,  and  fiually  came  down  here  pennilesa.  I 
found  the  post  of  village  schoolmaster  vacant,  applied 
for  it.  and  after  a  little  delay  obtained  it,  with  no 
better  recou-.mendation  than  a  bearing  which  my 
patrons  were  pleased  to  think  that  of  a  gentleman.  That 
is  the  sum  of  my^ history.  Yours,  no  dou'ot,  can  boast 
mora  va.riety." 

"  Only  the  variety  cf  sorrow  and  remorse,  James," 
answered  the  wife,  with  a  heart-bi-cken  sigh.  "  I  waa 
not  so  guilty,  so  lost  to  shame,  as  you  deem  me.  The 
burden  of  luy  sin  weighed  heavy  upon  mo.  I  pined 
for  my  c'nild.  I  felt  tlie  sharp  sting  of  dishonour. 
Grief  made  me  a  dull  companion,  and  tho  day  came 
when  I  saw  wo:iiin£ss  in  the  face  that  had  once  known 
only  smiles  for  me.  I  feit  then  that  the  end  was  neir. 
My  sacrifice  had  won  h  ippiuei-rs  neither  for  myself  nor 
the  man  v.-ho  still  pr  jfe-saed  to  love  me.  Wo  wandered 
about  the  Coutineat  till  ha  grew  tired  and  talked  -of 
going  back  to  England.  I  was  heart-sick  of  those 
parish  forfci  u  cities,  bu'v  the  thought  of  returning 
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filled  me  w"th  horror.  I  should  see  peopW  I  had 
knfrtvii — people  who  kuew  my  etoiy.  I  told  him  my 
drea'i.  and  for  the  first  time  he  answered  me  with  a 
f neei^  '  There's  not  much  fear  of  your  friends  recog- 
nising you.''  he  said.  '  You  forget  howxhanged  you 
are.'  I  looked  into  my  g^ass  a  little  while  afterwards, 
and  saw  h.5w  truly  he  had  spoken.  My  beauty  was 
gone." 

"  And  soon  after  this  mutual  discovery  your  lover 
left  you,  I  suppose?"  said  Mr.  Care"- 

"  No;  that  last  shame  was  spared  me.  I  left  him.  I 
felt  that  the  chain  dragged  heavUy,  and  conscience, 
which  only  the  thought  of  his  affection  could  stifle, 
awoke  with  all  its  terrors.  I  could  hardly  have  found 
courage  to  tellmy  wretched  st-ory  to  a  pastor  of  myown 
faith, hut  there  was  a  good  old  priest  who  sang  mass  at 
alittlechapel  in  the  Tyrol,  whither  we  had  wandered— an 
old  man  whose  face  promised  pity.  I  went  to  him,  and 
told  him  aU.  He  bade  me  consider  that  if  I  wished  to 
reconcile  myseh"  to  offended  heaven,  my  first  act  must 
be  to  leave  the  path  of  sin.  I  told  him  that  I  was  pen- 
niless, but  that  I  thought  if  I  could  get  to  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  Germany  I  might  obtain  employment  as 
a  goverpe.?s,  or  travelling  companion;  in  short,  some  si- 
tuation where  a  knowledge  of  languages  would  bo  valu- 
able. The  good  old  man  lent  me  a  few  pounds,  enough 
to  take  me  to  Leipsic,  and  support  nae  there  v.'hile  I 
Looked  about  me.  Just  as  first  fortune  seemed  to  fa-, 
vour  my  efforts,  and  I  thought  heaven  was  reconciled- 
with  me,  I  obtained  a  situation  in  a  school  to  tea  oh 
English,  French,  and  Italian.  The  pittance  was  small, 
but  my  chief  need  was  a  shelter.  Out  of  that  pittance 
I  contrived  to  repay  the  good  priest's  loan  and  clothe 
myself  decently.  All  went  well  with  me  till  in  au  evil 
hour,  after  I  had  been  three  years  at  the  ssho.ol, 
and  had  won  the  principal's  good  word  by  my  indus- 
try, one  of  my  old  friends  brought  a  pupil  to  the 
echool — a  woman  who  had  admired  my  lace  and  jewels, 
and  shared  my  opera-box,  and  a  dozen  other  plea- 
sures. She  saw  me,  recognised  the  wreck  of  her  for- 
mer acquafntance,  and  told  the  principal  my  story — 
not  too  gently.  I  was  dismissed  that  day,  and  had  to 
begin  the  world  again,  without  a  character  and  with- 
out a  friend.  I  need  not  weary  you  with  the  rest  of 
rny  story.  Indeed  I  have  not  'strength  to  tell  it. 
Enough  that  I  have  hved.  I  have  himg  on  to  the 
rigged  edge  of  society,  been  ddily  governcfs  in  poor 
neighbourhoods,  danced  in  the  ballet  at  a  theatre  in 
the  City-road,  gone  out  as  a  dressmaker's  drudge  at 
fifteenpence  a-day— but  though  often  face  to  face  with. 
starvation,  I  have  never  appKed  to  Horace  Mowbray 
for  help," 

'  I  read  his  marriage  in  the  papers  some  years 
ftiO,"  snid  Jamss  Carew,  "  a  great  marriage,  one  that 
must  have  doubled  his  fortune.  I  Buppo,:,e  he  is  a 
tnillionaire  now '!" 

Mr.  Miles  told  me  that  ho  is  very  rich,"  answered 
the  woman,  with  a  sigh.  "  He  seemed  to  wonder  at 
tny  rags." 

_''  And  not  to  give  you  credit  for  your  penitence," 
eaid  her  husband,  with  his  cynical  laugh.  "  This  worid 
[b  not  a  good  place  for  penitents." 

"James,"  said  the  woman,  wth  a  sudden  appeal, 
"  will  you  giveme  something  te  eat  ?  I  am  faint  with 
hunger.  I  have  had  nothing  but  a  peuny  biscuit  ail 
this  long  day." 

"  Well,  I'll  give  you  a  meal  You  don't  ask  to  see 
your  daughter — a  queer  kind  of  mother." 

"  I  don't  want  her  to  see  me,"  said  the  woman, 
shuddering.  "  Heaven  knows  how  my  heart  aches  at 
the  thought  of  her,  but  I  couldu't  face  her  in  these 
rage." 

"  Couldn't  you  ?"  exclaimed  the  schoolmaster  ; 
"  then  you  mustn't  stay  here.  _This  house  is  not 
hrge  enough  to  keep  people  apart.  It  isn't  like  our 
tnug  little  box  at  Kilburn,  with  its  drawing-room  and 
boudoir,  and  smoking-room,  and  study.  If  you  want 
Bomethirg  to  eat,  Sylvia  must  bring  it." 

"  Don't  let  her  know  who  I  am.,"  said  the  mother,  | 
trembling,  and  tnrning  with  a  scarfed  look  towards  the 
door. 

"She  shall  know  nothing,  unless  she  has  been 
bstenicg  all  the  time,  which  is  not  impossible." 

He  opened  the  door  leading  into  the  kitchen,  and 
cahed  Sylvia.  The  staircase  led  out  of  this  room  ai>d 
at  the  sound  of  her  fathei-'s  voice  Sylvia  came  flutter- 
ing down  the  Bt.drs.  But  it  was  just  possible  that 
light  footstep  might  have  only  a  minute  before 
ascended. 

Tbei-e  v/as  a  pale,  unquiet;;iook  in  the  gii-l's  faa«,  but 
she  said  not  a  word. 

"  There  is  a  haK-famiahed  wanderer  in  there,"  said 
berfathei-.  "Bring  hei-  whatever  you  can  find  for 
^ujjjer." 


Sly  via  opened  'her  little  larder  and  produced  the 
carcas  of  a  fowl,  a  scrap  or  two  of  ba«on,  some  cojd 
potatoes,  and  a  loaf.  She  spread  a  napkin  on  a  tray, 
and  set  out  those  viands  with  a  neatness  which  was 
habitual  to  her — even  though  her  hands  trembled  a 
little  as  they  performed  the  ta,s'K.  Then  with  that  tray 
in  her  hands,  she  went  into  the  parlour. 

The  wanderer  looked  s  t  her,  and  she  at  the  wan- 
derer ;  both  faces  with  something  awful  in  their  ex- 
pression— as  flesh  and  blood  may  look  at  a  ghost. 
And,  indeed)  each  saw  a  phantom  in  the  fare  of  the 
other.  One,  the  spectre  of  the  past — the  other,  the 
shade  of  the  future. 

"  This  is  what'J  was,"  thought.the  mother. 

"This  is  what  1  m-ay  be,"  said  the  daughter. 

Syhia  set  the  tray  down  before  the  woman,  looking 
at  her  all  the  while  with  a  half-shrinking  curiosity. 
That  pale  wan  countenance,  v.-here  ail  colour  seemed 
effacted  by  grey  spectral  shadows^  was  so  terribly  like 
her  own.  Shfc  bj.held  her  own  linetiments,  \ith  all 
their  beauty  vanished.  "  ^^^lat  !''  she  wondered,  "is 
beauty  so  dependent  on  colour  andfreshneos  and  youth 
that,  though  the  lines  remain,  all  is  lost  when  youth 
is  gone!" 

She  remembered  Mrs.  Standen's  handpome  middle- 
age — the  .jfine  face  in  its  matronjy  repose,  the  clear 
bright  eyes,  and  the  ripe  bloom  of  the  cheek. 

"  Care  is  the  destroyer  of  beauty,"  she  thought, 
"  and  not  Time.  God  keep  me  from  such  a  life  as  my 
■mother's." 

She  had  heard  all.  Her  curiosity  had  been  av.'akened 
by  her  father's  manner,  and  she  had  taken  care  tp 
make  herself  acquainted  with  the  csxise  of  his  agita- 
tion. She  had  heard  every  Syllable,  for  the  doors  fitted 
but  loosely  in  that  old  house,  and  the  voices  had 
sounded  as  clearij'  as,  if  she  had  been  in  the  same 
room..  lion-itied,  hefirt?ick,  she  had  heard  rf  her 
mother's  shnme,  her  father's  dishonour,  But  though 
t-ha  h.ad  a  shuddering  compassion  for  the  weaker  .^inner, 
her  chief  pity  was  for  herself.  By  these  sins  she  had 
been  robbed  of  her  birthright.  Her  psi-ent's  wrong- 
doing had  condemned  her  to  a  youth  of  obseurctt 
fienury.  They  had  started  fair  on  the  road  of  life,  and 
of  their  own  guilty  wiiis  had  wandered  off  into  br.im- 
ble-choked  by-way.s,  among  thorns  and  l)ri:;!s  v.'hich 
wounded  her  innocent  hmbi?.  Tl  ey  had  enjoyed  their 
brief  day  of  pioasmc,  and  plucked  the  tlo"-eis  in  the 
golden  valley  of  sin  ;  but  for  her  there  had  been  only 
the  rugged  stony  steep  of  atonement.  She  had  begun 
life  weighted  with  the  burden  of  tbeir  iniquities. 

The  mother  looked  at  her  with  a  heart-rending  gaze. 
Those  faded  eyes  devoured  her  young  beautj'  ;  love's 
fond  yearning  spoke  in  every  look,  yet  fear  kept  the 
tremulous  h"ps  silent.  Neyer  had  the  sinner  so  deeply 
felt  her  sin.  Years  of  remorse  and  sorrow  weighed  as 
iiothing  in  this  moment.  The  runaway  -vAie  looked 
at  the  child  she  had  desert^ed  ;  and  felt  her  gmlt  as 
keenly  as  if  it  hjd  been  a  thing  of  yesterday. 

"  How  could  I  leave  her  ;"  she  thought.  "What  if 
James  was  hard  and  cruel,  and  that  otfier  pleaded  so 
tenderly  ?  I  had  my  ohild.  I  might  have  sustained 
my  heart  with  that  comfort.  I  might  have  nut  that 
sacred  shield  between  my  weakness  and  temptiition." 

"  You  ta!d  mo  you  were  hungry,"  said  jlr.  Carew. 
"  You  had  better  cat  your  supper.  It's  late  already." 

His  wife  had  not  seemed  conscious  that  food  had 
been  set  before  her.  Sho][watfched  Sylvia  with  eyes 
that  could  see  nothing  else  ;  or  only  the  mat,  which 
made  a  phantasmal  b^kground  to  that  living  picture. 
She  stammered  an  apology,  and  began  to  eat,  slowly 
at  first,  and  ■with  an  absent  air,  then  ravenously. 

The  bird,  dismembered  thou,frhhe,v/as,  having  served 
Mr.  Carew  for  two  dinners,  was  savouiy.  Tiie  cold 
potatoes,  tW  bacon,  the  home-made  loaf  were  luxury^ 
to  one  tftHvhoiii  plenty  had  been  long  unknown.  She* 
ate  like  one  v/ho  had  known  starvation.  Vague  com- 
plainings, protestations  of  penitanee,  evoked  no  pity 
from  Mr.  Carew  ;  but  absolute  hunger  touched  even 
his  cold  heart.  .  In  dim  half-forgotten  years  he  hsd 
.loved  this  wbasaa— -svith  no  self-sacrificing  soul-absorb- 
ing devotioii^^ut  with  just  a.symuch  love  as  he  was 
capable  of  f  Cfehng — and  it  moved  bim  to  see  her  brought 
80  low,         .    , '  ■ 

He  opened  a  "cupboard  -and  took  out  his  bottle  of 
clarel — tin  ordiriaive  at  fifteen  pence  a  bottle-^filled  a 
tumbler,  and  gave  it  to  her.  It  was  the  first,  direet 
kindness  which  he  had  shywn  hejV/aad  she  lo«kbd  up 
at  him  with  a.  crouching,. gratitft^s— like  a  dog  which 
has  been  beaten,  for  wrdajg-'doiafe  ■ajid  then  restored  to 
his  master's  favour.  '7'  ,,  ' 

'■  That's  kind  of  you,  James,*' '.^tsj  miiriniu'ed,  afttr 
drinking  a  little  of  the  somewhat  crude  vint<^ge  ;  I 
haven't  tasted  wine  since  I  wa's  in  the  hospital.'' 

"  la  the  hobx>ital — what  for  ?" 


"I  got  knocked  down  by  a  cab,  and  my  arm  was 
broken.  ' JThey  took  me  to  the  Royal  Free  flospital. 
I  was  there  six  weeks.  The  happiest  time  I  ever  had 
after — I  left  Germany." 

"  God  help  you  I"  cried  Mr.  Carew,  with  a  groan. 
"  Eat  yonr  supper." 

Sylvia  still  Ihigered — fascinated  by  that  spectral 
face.  She  had  no  yearning  to  fling  her  arms  around 
this  newly-discovered  mother.  She  saw  how  ■worn  ;;nd 
soiled^those  rags,  were,  and  could  hardly  have  brought 
herself  to  touch  them,  for  a  love  of  external  purity 
and  a  loathing  of  dirt  were  innate  in  Sylvia's  mind. 
No  new-fledged  afiections  fluttered  her  heart,  but  liy 
degrees  a  shuddering  pity  crept  iwto  that  breast.  S^ia 
went  to  htrr  father,  and  whi.  pered  in  Jiis  ear. 

"  Where  is — the  viei  son  to  sleep,  papa  ?" 

The  que.^tion  puzzled  him.  He  looked  at  its  uncon- 
scious  subject  doubtfully.  Did  .«he  mean  to  plant  her- 
seK  upon  him  ?  Was  this  late  arrival  a  deep-laid 
scheme  intended  to  saddle  him  with  this  woman's 
maintenance  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  If  he  gave  her, 
out  of  mere  Christian  charity,  a  shelter  to-night,  woidd 
she  refuse  to  depart  to-morrow  morning  ?  She  was  hia 
very  wife.  No  le.^al  process  had  ever  severed  her 
from  his  table  or  his  home.  She  could  claim  f  belter 
and  aliment  from  him  if  she  pleased,  and  it  would  he 
hArd  for  him  to  dispute  the  claim,  impossible  tS'deuy 
it,  without  exposure  that  would  mean  suiu. 

He  lon'tjed  at  her  doubtfully.  He  had  had  arapla 
cause  of  complaint  against  her  in  those  vanished  years; 
but  her  sins  had  been  vanity  and  extravagance,  not 
hypocriLjy  or  artifice.  Yet  she  had  ended  by  deceiving 
hiin.  He  could  hardly  believe  unpremeditated  elope- 
men,  even  in  one  as  reckless  as  that  vain  foolish  wo« 
man.  And,  again,  poverty  engenders  vices  not  original 
to  the  character  ;  poverty  teaches  artifice,  poverty  de« 
stroys  pride.  -  All  lofty  sentiments  aie  crushed  out  of 
being  by  that  grinding  wheel.  So,  at  least,  argued 
James  Carew.  A  woman  who  h.nA  served  such  a  long 
apprenticeship  to  destitution  must  be  dangerous. 

Sylvia  stole  to  the  wmdow,  lifted  the  blind  to  look 
out.  The  fky  was  dark,  and  the  ruin  fell  fast  ;  noif|&- 
iess  summer  rain,  soft  fertili.ier  of  the  beauteous  eartu. 
She  went  back  to  her  farther  and  whispered  agaih; 
"  Let  her  'nave  my  room,  papa,"  she  said  ;"  I  can  eleep 
on  the  sofa  here.  You  can't  turn  her  out  oa  such  a 
night  ;  and  she  looks  ill." 

"  She  c3-n  stay,  then,"  answered  Mr.  Carew. 

"  If  she  makes  any  attempt  to  settle  herself  I  shalll 
know  how  to  meet  it,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  am  not 
a  man  to  be  ciu^t  in  a  trap  of  her  setting." 

So  it  was  aITang^sd  that  the  waaderci-  should  rest  at 
the  Echoolhouse  for  that  oije  night.  Mr,  Carew  took 
care  to  specify  the  extent  of  his  proflerred  hospitality. 
Rest  elsewhere  in  Hedinghaoi,  save  on  the  leeside  of  a 
ha,y  stack,  there  would  ^ave  been  none  for  her.  That 
virtuous  village  had  long  been  wrapped  in  restful 
slumbers,  and  had  a  morial  aversion  to  vagrants. 
{To  ba-continucd.) 


THOU  SAYEST  "  I'LL  FORGET  THEE-" 
The.u  sayeat  "  I'll  forgot  thee," 

That  my  lovo  ia  of  to-day. 
And  a,notiier  form  to-monow 

May  allure  my  heart  away,  , 
And  enkint'Je  Lu  my  bosiom 

A  new  r-assion  to  infiaine. 
So  Elyoian  as  to  tenish 

E'en  the  echoes  o£  iity  came ; 

That  when  climos  shall  far  divide  as. 
And  tbyf.ico  pass  from  my  view. 

Thy  image  froui  niy  truant  heart 
,        bhall  fade  all  (mickiy  too : 

Every  seoiiiinK  dead  memeuto, 
Kov,'  fco  vital  in  my  breast, 

V/ith  the  "  dead  p.ii,t,"  iu  oblivion, 
Shall  for  ever  sink  to  rest. 

Ah,  'tis  cruel  thus  to  torture 

,  One  who  loves  %>,  itli  all  his  heart ; 

Death  ! — for  every  doubtful  utt 'ranee 

V»'ounds  like  an  empoison'd  dart ! 
Xo  other  lorrn  shall  ever 

Tliiue  from  my  soul  displnt-e— 
JTor  caij  Time,  tho'  all-des^ro  .Tng, 

Krom  my  mind  t\y  name  cffaoo. 

Arvd  tho'  distant  climes  divide  us. 
Still  shall  love  thy  image  keep 

In  my  hcai-t  v/ith  vivid  baiiuty, 
'Fore  which  I  can  sigh  and  weep. 

Chaugeloss  as  the  vaulted  heaven, 
Fondlinj;  of  ray  coul,  to  thee 

JIurt  my  life  and  lova  and  faturo 

'  For  o'er  devoted  bo. 

P.  J.  W. 


Pekambul^tobs.— P,  Ladwidxe,  .anufacturer,  32  Amiens., 
street,  and  33  Lower  Ormcnd-<iuay.  K.B.—KeDiiirs  promptly 
executed..  '  1534^' 
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A  PECULIAR  PEOPLE. 


Inishtnihull,  Co.  Donegal,  Sunday. 
I  venture  to  &aj  that  many  of  your  readers  are  bet- 
ter acqudnted  with  the  name  of  Coomassie  and  other 
of  the  possessions  of  the  King  of    Ashautee  than 
they  are  with  the  name  of  the  island  that  heads  this 
letter,  although  it  is  disturbed  with  the  rival  claims  of 
two  kings,  but  they  are  only  Irish  kings,  and  King 
KoffeeKankalli  and  liis  belongings  must  be  an  object  of 
greater  interest  to  us  in  IreLind  than  King  John 
M'Loughlin,  hereditary  monarch  of  Inishtrahull,  or  the 
Pretender,  Bong  Patrick  M'Gouigle,  claiming  by  iight 
of  seniority.    Well,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the 
vantiige  ground  I  stand  on  over  those  who  never  heard 
of  Inishti-ahuU  has  been  acquired  very  accidentally, 
and,  if  I  had  not  happened  to  be  engaged  in  trying 
to  chronicle  the  progi-ess  of  vioeroyalty,  I  never  should 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  real  royalty  at  the 
aforesaid  island.    Having  been  informed  at  Buncrana 
whither  I  had  gone  to  record  anything  that  might  be- 
noteworthy  in  the  Lord  Lieutensmt's  northern  tour, 
that  his  Excellency  desired  that  it  should  be  private, 
I     was     casting    about  for    something    else  in 
those  dull  times    for    the     Press,    worth  trans- 
mitting, but  found  that  so  far  as  Bimcrana  was  con- 
cerned  there  was  nothing  more  exciting  going  on 
than  some  fishing  esperiments,  under  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  Inspectors,  to  ascertain  whether  the  then 
condition  of  the  salmon  would  warrant  the  extension 
of  the  season.    Towards  the  river  I  went,  and  found 
the  proprietor  of  the  fishery  and  Mr.  Blake  engaged  in 
the  cold,  wet  work  of  having  a  net  hauled,-  and  wying 
whether  the  fish  captured  were  in  too  intercdlng  a  con- 
dition to  be  fit  for  food,  the  owner  declaring  they  were 
and  the!  liispector  being  rather  sceptical.    All  this  was 
not  very  sensational,  and  so  I  expressed  myself  to  the 
latter.    He  replied  that  if  I  wished  for  something  more 
exciting  he  would  gi-atify  me,  provided  I  did  not  mind 
roughing  it  a  little  and  took  my  chance  of  being 
drowned.    Having  in  view  the  fact  that  the  holders  of 
place  under  Governmout  seldom  give  those  who  are 
looking  out  to  succeed  them  a  chance  by  coming  to  an 
untimely  end.  I  accepted  thelnspectoi-'s  offer,  and,  after 
a  rapid  diiveof  20  milesthi-ough'Innishowcn,  wearrived 
at    Malin    Head,    the     most    northerly   point  of 
Donegal.      Here  a  fishing  meeting,  numerously  at- 
ended    by  the    coast  fishermen,  had  to    be  got 
throiigh.      The    object,    so  far    as  JI  understood 
■was  to  prevent  the  capture  of  fry,  a  great  faUing-Off 
having  in  consequence,  as  it  was  stated,  taken  place  in 
the  take  of  large  lisli.  Curiously  enough,  the  memoria- 
lists to  the  Fishery  Department  requesting  a  law  to 
be  made  prohibiting  the  destruction  of  iuima^ure  fish 
were,  for  thenrost  part,  the  persons  pursuing  the  calltog, 
but,beheving  that  great  injmy  resulted,  they  sought  to 
be  protected  against  themselves.    As  it  was  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  fisheries  at  InistrahiiU, 
and  to  learn  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend 
the  prohibition  there,  the  permission  of  the  Inspecting 
Commander  of  Coastguards  was  obtained  for  the  use 
of  the  boat  at  tlie  st.'tion,  to  be  manned  with  as  many 
of  the  Coastguard  men  as  might  be  available  next  day 
for  the   service.     '\\'Tiun  it  became  kno-svu  that  the 
island  was  to  be  -visited,  an  eager  desire  was  exhibited 
by  some  of  the  fishermen  to  convey  us,  arising  mainly 
from  the  profit  which  it  was  expected  would  result. 
According  to  themselves  and  friends  they  alone  knew 
how,  on  a  wild  day,  as  the  morrow  was  likely  to  prove, 
to  avoid  all  the  perils  of  the  dangerous  passage.  The 
Coast  guards  were  veiy  good  in  their  way,  but  how 
could    they    know    all     the    sunken    rocks  and 
cross-cun-ents  between  the  Head  and  the  island  ?  Men 
should  be  bom  there  to  be  acquainted  with  them, 
iheir  warnings,  however,  did  not  pre-vail,  and  we 
undertook,  should  the  sub-officer  of  the  Coast  guards 
consider    the    morning    favourable,    to  be  ready 
at    his   summons     at    any    hour.      Retiring  to 
our    quarters  at    a    farm-house,    where  the  only 
accommodation     could     ba    procured,     we  slept 
soundly  until    at  an  early  hour  the   chief  boat- 
man came  -to  &ay  that  all  was  ready,  and  that,  in  order 
to  catch  oertainfavourahle  tides,  we  should  start  wi-th- 
out  delay.   Arrived  at  the  shore,  tharo  was  much  to 


encourage  as  well  as  -to  daunt.    There  was  symptom  of 
storm  enough  to  render  it  necessary  in  the  opinion  of- 
the  Coa;>t  guard  oilicer  to  substitute  the  life-boat  for 
the  ono  \isuull\-  employed,  and  a  supply  of  cork-jackets 
suggested  to  me  the  probabihty  that  we  might  have  to 
take    to    the  water    in    these    useful  top-coata, 
and    I    shivered  at  the  bare  idea.     Neaj-ly  ten 
miles  off  lay  our  destination,  nothing  being  distin- 
guishable but  a  vast  mass  of  blax;k  rock,  with  the 
white  to-»'er  of  the  lighthouse  rising  from  the  midst. 
A  very  heaving  ocean  lay  between,  dotted  with  several 
rocky  islets,  against  which  the  white- creeted  breakers 
surged  in  a  manner  not  pleasant-looking  -to  ono  whose 
march  was  soon  to  be  over  those  same  moimtain 
waves.    I  must  confess  I  did  not  like  the  proupect, 
picturesque  even  though  it  was,  and  mildly  suggested 
to  the  chief  of  the  expedition  that  it  might  be  better 
to  wait  -until  to-morro-iv.    But  he  was  inexorable  ; 
he  had  appointed  to  go  and  would  do  so — I  might  re- 
main behind  if  I  liked,  or  was  afraid.    So,  for  very 
shame,  I    followed    him.      "  Let   go — oai'S  out— - 
give  way,  men  !"  was  scarcely  uttered  by  the  officer  in 
command  when  six  stout  oars,  pulled  by  as  fine  fel- 
lows as  ever  reefed  a  siiil  or  drew  a  cutlass,  sent  us  fly- 
ing through  the  anything  but  glad  waters,  as  thay 
proved  for  me,  of  'the  deep  blue  sea^    Most  of  the  crew 
were  men-of-war's  men.  drafted  to  the  coastguard 
for  good  conduct — .half  English  and  half  Irish — 
the-  chief  boatman  being  from  the  county  of  Cork. 
They  were  all  rather  "blooded" at  the  doubt  expressed 
by  some  of  the  native  fishermen  as  to  their  being  as 
well  able  to  navigate  that  dangerous  pasi^ngs  on  such 
a  blowing  day,  and  sJl  wore  a  "  do  or  die"  look  that  I 
did  not  like,  as  I  should  have  preferred  a  disposition 
j  on  their  part  to  turn  back  if  the  weather  became 
worse  ;  but  a  glance  at  them,  as  they  scornfully  spoke 
of  the  claims  that  the  fishcmiea  put  forward  to  su- 
jjerior  seamanship,  brought  the  sad  conviction  that 
there  was  little  hope  that  they  would  willingly  turn 
their  backs  on  any  danger.    The  chief  topic  of  conver- 
sation, 60  long  as  conversation  was  possible,  was  the 
!  island  and  islanders,  and  many  and  marvellous  were 
I  the  stories  related  of  the  lat-ter.    They  appeared  to  be 
mucha  source  of  trouble  to  the  Coastguards  asthe  latter 
were  to  them.    Distantas  they  are,  they  always  keep  an 
eye  on  each  other.     One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the 
Coastguard  is  the  precaution  of  illicit  distillation  on 
the  island,   and,   in  conjunction  with  the  police,  they 
have    to    mivke  visits     as    fi-equently    as  practi- 
cable    for     the    purpose.       "X^Tien     the  chance 
offers,      the      islanders      have     their     stills  at 
work,  and  at  such  times  liave  a  sentinel  -with  a  tele- 
scope on  a  high  rock  to  gi^  e  warning  of  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.    Manufacturers  from  the  main  land  also 
frequently  avail  themselves  of  the  favourable  situation  of 
the  island  to  come  across  and  make  a  venture.    If  the 
look-out  is  -vigilant  a  capture  is  rarely  made.  When 
the  approach  of  the  Coa/itguards  or  police  is  announced 
the  rapidity  of  the  work  of  concealment  is  said  to  be 
marvellous.    The  still  is  tiken  to  pieces  and  hidden 
amongst  the  rocks,  or  buried  in  the  spJid,  sometimes 
taken  out  to  sea  and  sunk  v/ith  a  small  floating  mark 
attached,  and  the  materials  secreted  in  various  ways. 
Every  one  gives  help  except  the  lighthouse-keeper 
and  his  assistants,  as  it  is  a  point  of  honour  to  do  all 
that  is  possible  to  outwit  the  Revenue.    On  one  occ-a- 
sion  only  was  a  really  good  seizure  made  for  some 
years,  and  that,  too,  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  summer's 
day.    A  great  mauufa-ctuve  had  just  been  completed, 
and    all    the  island  had    assembled   to  celebrate 
it  except  the  man.  on  the  look-out.     Enticed  by 
the  sounds    of     the     jollifications,     ai'ter  gl-ving 
a  look  towards  the  mainland,  ho  quitted  his  solitary 
'  post  and  jomed  in  the  rovels,  intending  to  go  back; 
but  the  liqu<w  proved  too  much  for  him,  and  he  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  Coastguards  would  not  come  out 
that  day.  He  i-eiJioned,  however, -without  his  host,  for, 
whilst  all  seemed  most  secure,  an  armed  pai-ty  dashed 
suddenly  in  on  -the  smugglers  and  secured  everything, 
making,  I  beKeve,  also  some  prii-oners.  Distillation 
it  appears  is  not  the  only  coutrab<ir,d  practice  carried 
on.    Exchxmges  are  made  with  pas.sing  ships  for  rum 
and  tobacco,  fish,  fowl,  and  vegetables  being  given 
instead.    At  one  time  smuggling  in  tobacco  was  car- 
ried on  to  a  very  large  exten-t,  the  islanders  contracting 
for  conveying  to  the  mainland  entu-e  bales,  but,  owing 
•to  increased  vigikmce,  landing  tobacco  on  this  scale  has 
almost  wholly  ceased.    Enough,  however,  is  got  for 
the  home  consumption   of  the   islanders,   a  very 
small  evil  as  compai'od  v.'ith  the  dealings  in  mm 
for  whi-,;h  unfortunately  they  exhibit  a  great  propensity. 
Nowhere  periia,ps  mo-re  than    amongst  this  little 
community  has  the  evU,  fallen  more  heavily.  There 
axe  few  ainongst  them,  even  the  yountr  girls,  vrho 


do  not  indulge  too  freely  when  opportunity,  offers, 
and  which  is  unfortunately  very  frequently  in  the 
use  of  ardent  epirits.    When  a  still  is  at  work 
almost  everyone  who  chooses  to  demand  it  must  get 
dnnL    This  creates  that  insatiable  taste  for  the 
arch  destroyer  that  bo  seldom  can   bo  conquered. 
Tha  work  of  degradation  is  much  helped  by  persons 
from  the  mainland,  avaihng  of  the  favourable  position  of 
the  island,  coming  overto distil,  and  who  haveof  coursa 
to  gi\  e  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  a  share  of  what  is 
usually  consumed  on  these  occasions.     The  spuit  is 
now  generally  made  from  treacle,  as  being  more  con- 
venient than  the  old  mode  of  distilling  from  grain,  and 
is  said  to  exercise  amore  pomiciouseffectoa  both  mind 
and  body.    The  islanders  too  have  a  most  unfortunate 
facility  for  getting  mto,  of  which  they  are  very  fond, 
from  passing  vesssls,  so  that  from  all  sources  they  axa 
about  as  well  alcholised  a  sort  of  people  as  can  be 
found  on  any  of  the  island*  off  the  Irish  coasts.  The 
parish  priest  on  the  mainland  and  his  curates,  sensible 
of  the  great  evU,  have  done  all  in  their  jjower  to  pjre- 
vent  illicit  distillation,  but  in  spite  of  them  it  goes  on. 
There  is  nothing,  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  that 
the  Government  ought  to    try  more  to  suppress, 
with  a  strong  hand,  at  almost  any  cost,   and  it  ii 
to    be    regretted  that,  ajs  at  Tory  Island,  eom« 
police    are    not     stationed    to    prevent    this  ac- 
cursed practice.     WTule  inq-uiriea  were  being  madft 
about  the  fisheries,  I  made  myself  acquainted  with 
the  magnates  of  the  island.    Deservedly  first  etanda 
its  hereditary  Sing,  John  M'Loughlin  the  Third.  Ha 
claims  by  right  of  his  grandfather,  the  first  acknow- 
ledged sovereign,  whose  memory  is  still  revered  on  the 
island  on  a/Ccount  of  the  simple  and  popular  laws  which 
he  enacted,  enforced,  and  strictly  ob.served.    Hia  code 
was — No  rent,  no  taxes  ;  free  trade  in  distillation  and 
tobacco  smuggling,  together  with  the  appropriation  ol 
all  wrecks  and  other  waifs  found  on  sea  and  shore. 
Under  hia  benign  rule  the  island  increased  in  poptda- 
tion  and  prosperity  ;  and  the  inhabitants  learned  to 
make  their    "heads"   when  young,  which  enabled 
them  at  mature  age  to  swallow  more  glasses  o£ 
poteen  than    any  others  of  their  class  in  Ulster, 
Hia  son   succeeded,  but  reigned  only  a  short  -time. 
The  present  claimant  appears  not  to  have  acted  up' to 
the  maxims  of  the  f  oimder  of  his  house,  and  lost  so 
much  of  his  prestige  by  acknowledging  a  landlord,  and 
pajdng  some  rent,  as  well  as  showing  himsslf  amen., 
able,  to  some  extent,  to  the  Ltwa,  that  a  party  espoused 
the  cause  of  Patrick  M'Gonigle,  whose  only  preten- 
sions were  founded  on  being  the  oldest  man  on  the 
island — and  so  the  matter  stands.     The  partisans  of 
neither  monarch  feel  sufncient  enthusiaam  to  push 
matters  to  extremes,  but  would  probably  have  no  ob- 
jection if  their  chiefs  settied  the  matter  by  pimple 
combat.     The  honour  was  not  so  empty  a  one  as 
might  be  supposed,  while  power  -was  -wielded  by 
the     sons     of     M'Loughlin,     as     they  asserted 
the     exclusive     right     of     fishing     with  neta 
around    the    shores    of    the    island,    and  which, 
curiou.-3ly  enough,  -was  acquiesced  in  by  the  rest  of  the 
islanders,  oven  fior  some  time  after  the  accession  of 
the  last  of  the  dynasty.    More  interesting  to  me  than 
ei-ther  of  the  aspirants  to  powex  was  an  old  man, 
introduced  as  the  most  celebrated  distiller  on  the 
island.      He    informed    me    that    he    -was  the 
grandson  of  a  French  soldier,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  English  under  General  Wolfe  in  Canada.  He 
w;is,  with  some  other  Frenchmen,  sent  to  London- 
derry jail — on  his  Hberation  he  entered  the  service 
of  a  gentleman  who  built  a  small  inn  for  him  at  Malin 
Head  and  bequeathed  him  some  land.     The  father 
of  my  informant  squandered  all,  ixnd  after  various 
vicissitudes  he  settled  in  InishstrahaU,  and  became  in, 
all  respects  as  Irish  as  the  Irish  themselves,  even  to 
potoen-making,  and,  I  am  afraid,  di-iukiug  too.  The 
poor  old  f  allovv'  expressed  a  great  wish  to  see  the  land 
of  his  fathers  before  he  dies,  but  I  apprehend  there  ia 
not  much  chance  of  his  foot  ever  pressing  French  eoiL 

BlUi.lIiF.iSI.  — lilTS's"Cb CO.i. — GU-^Ti: F ClT  A>D  COMPOET- 

i.\0. — "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  cntui-ol  laws  which 
govoni  the  operations  of  digesiiou  and  uutrinon,  and  by  a 
careftil  application  of  the  flue  prcpoi-ties  of  well  selected 
cocoa,  Mir.  Epps  has  piovidod  our  breakfast  tables  -with  a  de- 
licately fiavoured  beverage  vhich  icay  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors'  bills." — CiM  Service  Gaz^it^  Made  sjmply  with 
BoiliE^  Water  or  Milk.  Each  packet  is  labelled — "JiitES 
EiTS  it  Co.,  HomoEvopathio  Chemists,  London."' 

MANfF.VCIDRE  OF  COCO.i,   CAC.'.OlNr,  A.ND  CliOCOLATE.- 

"Ave  will  now  give  an  account  of  the  process  adopted  by 
Messrs.  James  Epns  and  Co. ,  manafacturers  of  difftetic  ar- 
ticles, at  their  vroriis  in  the  Euston-road,  loudon. — See  Ax- 
ticlc  in  Ca.-inc.U's  Household  Guide. 

Becker  Bros.'  Purest  and  Best  Toa,  at  28.  lOd.  per  IK,  is  » 
combination  of  the  finest  kinds  hnporied,  ajid  contains  all 
thrit  is  roquisiteto  maie  Tea  perfect  7SouthQreatQeorfre'»- 
st'-eeU  DuoUa. 
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A  XIGirr  OF  PEEIL,  COMPAS- 
SION, AND  RESCUE. 

There  was  something — I  forget  what — to  take  grand- 
toother  away  from  home  one  day  in  October  of  the 
year  I  lived  mth  them.  It  may  have  been  a  funeral 
or  some  meeting,  for  they  both  drove  ofE^  dressed  in 
their  best,  in  the  gig,  with  old  Ajax  harnessed  to  it ; 
and  after  I  had  tucked  in  grandma's  iron-grey  silk 
skirt  and  ran  back  to  the  hoase  for  grandpa's  spectacles 
and  had  seen  the  gig  vanish  in  the  distance,  I  felt 
lonely.  Bum's  Hollow  was  a  lonesome  place  at  all 
times  ;.  and  the  handsome  rambling  mansif)n,  which 
might  have  sheltered  a  regiment,  had  a  ghostly  aii- 
about  it  when  one  walked  through  the  upper  rooms 
alone. 

There  were  but  two  servants  in  the  kitchen,  Hannah 
Cakes  aaid  a  lad  named  Anthony.  I  heard  them  laugh 
merrily  together,  for,  tliough  Hannah  was  an  old  v.'o- 
u.an,  she  was  full  of  fun,  and  in  five  minutes  the  door 
opened,  and  Hannah  came  in  with  the  tray. 

"  Please,  miss,"  si-.id  .<he,  as  she  set  it  dovv-n,  "  may  I 
mn  over  to  ilapleton  to-night?  My  sister's  daughter 
had  a  boy,  hist  night,  they  say,  and  naturally  I  v/act 
t«  Eoe  it — it's  the  first  I  ever  had  of  a  gi-and  niocc  or 
nephew  I" 

"  Who  brought  the  news  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Anthony,  mias,"  said  Hannah.  "  He  met  Qeoi  ge 
— that's  my  niece's  husband — when  he  was  out  after 
the  cow,  straying,  as  Bhe  alwaya  ia,  and  told  him  to  tell 
Hannah  she's  a  grand-aunt." 

"  Ycu  may  go,"  I  said.  "  But  don't  stay  late — 
Grandpa  and  grandma  may  be  away  all  night,  and  I 
feel  nervous.  To  be  sure,  there  is  AnthoTiy,  bat  I 
never  rely  on  him.    Be  certain  not  to  stay  late." 

I* repeated  this  injunction  with  a  sort  of  fright 
stealing  over  mo — a  presentiment  of  evil  and  some- 
thing prompted  me  to  add,  "  Be  back  by  nine."  Why 
I  Ccumot  say,  but  I  felt  as  if  at  nine  I  should  be  in 
some  peculiar  danger. 

Hannah  promised,  and  after  doing  all  that  I  reqiu'red, 
went  away,  and  I  heard  her  heavy  shoes  on  the  gar- 
den walk  outside. 

Early  as  it  was,  I  had  dropped  the  curtains  and 
lighted  the  wax  candles  on  the  mantel  ;  and  I  sat  long 
over  my  tea,  finding  a  certain  companiorLslhip  in  it,  as 
women  of  all  ages  wilL 

1  sat  thus  for  a  long  time,  and  was  startled  from  a 
reverie  by  a  rap  at  the  door — a  timid  sort  of  mp,  so 
that  I  knew  at  once  that  it  v;as  neither  a  mefhber  of 
the  household  nor  an  intimate  friend.  I  waited,  ex- 
pecting Anthony  j;to  answer  the  door,  but,  finding  he 
did  not,  went  to  it  myself. 

It  had  grown  quite  diuk,  and  the  moon  rose  late 
that  night.  At  first  I  could  only  make  out  a  crouching 
figure  at  the  bottom  of  the  i>oich.  But  v/hen  I  spoke 
it  advanced,  and  by  the  light  of  the  hall  lamp  I 
saw  a  black  man.  I  had  always  had  a  fear  of  a  negro, 
and  I  instinctively  shrank  avva}'  ;  but  as  I  did  so  he 
spoke  in  a  husky  whisper  :  "  This  is  Maasa  Noi-toa'a, 
isn't  it  '." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  grandfather  is  out."  I 
retreated  ;  he  advanced. 

'■  Please,  miss.  Judge  B  sent  me  here.     He  said 

massa  'ud  help  me  on.  Let  me  stop  here  a  night, 
miss.  I's  trabbled'^ve  days  tsinca'f  I  left  him— hidin' 
like.  Pse  awful  himgry,  'pears  like  I'd  drop  and  old 
massa'  arter  me.  For  the  lub  of  hebben,  miss,  let 
me  hide  somevrheres,  and  gib  me  jes'  a  crust.  Massa 
Judge  promise  Massa  Morton  'ud  help  me,  an'  it's  kept 
me  up.    Missis  will,  I  know." 

I  knew  that  grandfather-  had  given  auccoiir  to  some 
of  these  poor  wretches  before,  but  I  felt  thnt  I  miyht 
be  doing  wrong  by  admitting  a  stranger  in  his  ub- 
Beace. 

Caution  and  pity  struggled  within  me.  At  la'-t  I 
eaid,  "  You  have  a  note  from  the  judge,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  had  some  writin*  on  a  paper,"  said  the  man,  "  hut 
I  done  lose  it  de  night  it  mined  so.  Ah  !  mhs,  I's 
tellin'  de  trute — judge  sent  me,  siire  as  I's  a  siimer. 
I's  been  helped  along  iso  far,  and  'peavs  like  I  mus' 
get  to  Canada.  Can't  go  back  no  ways.  ^Yife's  dar 
and  de  young  uns.  Got  clear  a  year  ago.  Miss,  I  pray 
for  you  ebery  day  of  my  life  ef  you'll  jes'  be  so  good 
to  de.    Thank  you,  misa." 

For  somehov,'  when  he  spoke  of  wife  and  children  I 
stepped  b:ick  and  kt  him  in. 

It  was  the  back  halldoor  to  which  thr;  rap  had  come, 
and  the  kitchen  wks  close  at  hand.  I  led  him  thither. 
'WTjen  I  saw  how  v,-om  he  was,  how  wretched,  how  his 
^ea  glistened,  and  how  iinder  hia  rough  blue  shirt  his 


heart  beat  so  that  you  could  count  the  pulses,  I  forgot 
my  caution.  I  brought  out  cold  meat  aud  bresxl,  drew 
a  m;ig  of  eidar,  and  opread  them  on  the  table.  The 
negro  ate,  and  I  left  him,  to  find  Anthony,  to  whom 
I  intended  to  give  directions  for  his  lodging. 

To  my  surprise  Anthony  was  nowhere  about  the 
house  or  garden.  Hannah  r.curt  have  taken  him  with 
her  across  the  lonely  i-oad  to  Mapicton. 

It  was  natural,  but  I  felt  angiy. 

Yet  I  longed  for  Hannah' i;  return,  and  listened  very 
ansiously  until  the  clock  struck  nine.  Then  instead  of 
her  footsteps  I  heard  the  patter  of  i-ain  drops  and  the 
rumbling  ofthuiider,  and,  fookingout.  saw  that  a  heavy 
etovni  was  coiTiing  on. 

Now  coi-taialy  grandma  and  grandpa  would  not  come, 
and  Hannah,  waiting  for  the  storm  to  pass,  would  not 
be  here  tor  hours.  However,  my  fear  of  the  negio  was 
quits  gone,  and  I  felt  a  certain  pride  in  conducting  my- 
self brdvely  uuder  these  circumstances. 

Accordingly  I  went  up  stairs,  found  in  the  attic 
.miidry  pillo-ws  and  bolsters,  and  carried  them  Idtchen- 
waKl. 

"  Here,"  I  said,  "make  yourself  a  bed  on  the  settee 
yonder,  and  be  ea.;y  for  the  night.  Ko  one  will  follow 
you  in  such  a  storm  as  this,  and  no  doubt  grandpa  will 
assist  you  when  he  returns  home." 

"  Good  night :  and  God  bless  you,  miss,"  speaking 
in  a  husky  whiiiper.    And  so  I  left  hiia. 

But  I  did  not  go  up  staire  to  my  bedroom.  I  in- 
tended for  that  night  to  lemain  dressed,  and  sit  up  in 
grandpa's  arm  chair,  with  candles  and  a  book  for  com- 
pany. The)-efors,  I  locked  the  door,  toek  the  most  com- 
i'ortiiblc  position,  and,  opening  a  volume,  composed  my- 
self to  read. 

I  fell  asleep.  How  long  I  slept  I  cimnot  tell.  I 
was  awjikened  by  a  low  sound,  hke  the  prying  of  a 
chisel. 

At  first  it  blended  with  my  last  dream  so  completely 
t'nat  I  took  no  heed  of  it,  but  at  last  I  understood  that 
some  one  was  at  work  upon  the  door. 

I  sat  perfectly  motionless,  the  blood  curdling  in  my 
veins,  and  still  chip,  chip  went  the  honible  little  in- 
strument until  at  last  I  knew  whence  the  sound  came. 

Back  of  the  sitting  room  wa.^i  grandpapa's  study 
There,  in  a  great  old  fashioned  chost,  were  stored  the 
family  silvei',  grandpapa's  jewellery,  a  ad  sums  of 
money  and  valuable  papers.  Tho  safe  itself  stood  in 
a  clo^set  recess,  and  at  tho  closet  the  thief  was  now  at 
work. 

'i''he  thief — ah  !  without  doubt  the  negro  I  had  fed 
and  sheltered. 

Perluips  the  nerb  act  would  be  to  murder  me  if  I 
listened.  The  storm  was  still  raging,  but  though  the 
road  was  lonely  better  than  this  bouse  with  such  hor- 
rible company.  I  could  not  save  my  gmndfathor's 
property,'  b\it  I  could  save  my  ov.-n  life. 

I  crept  across  the  room  and  into  the  hall  and  to  the 
d(;or.  There,  softly  as  I  cculd  I  unfastened  the  bans 
and  bolts  ;  but  alls  !  one  was  above  my  isaeh.  I 
v;ait€4  and  listened.  Then  I  moved  a  hall  chfdr  to  the 
spot  and  chmbed  upon  it.  In  doing  no  I-  struck  my 
shoulder  againat  the  door  frame. 

It  wa.s  a  slight 'noise,  but  at  that  moment  the  chip 
of  tho  cliiael  was  s<>jppcd.  I  heard  a  gliding  foot,  and 
horror  of  horrors  !  a  man  came  from  the  study,  sprang 
towsrds  hjc,  and  clutchofl  me  with  both  hands, 
holding  my  arms  in  a  vice,  while  he  hissed  in  my 
ear  :• — 

"  Ycu'd  tell,  would  you  ?  You'd  call  help  ?  You 
might  better  have  slept,  you  had  ;  for  you  sec  you've 
got  to  pay  for  waking.  I'd  nither  hev  let  a  chick  like 
j'cu  oif,  but  you  know  me  now  and  I  cfin't  let  ycu 
live." 

I  stared  in  his  face  with  horror,  mingled  with  an 
awful  surprise  ;  for  now  that  it  was  close  to  me  I 
saw,  not  the  negro,  but  our  own  hired  man,  Anthony 
— Anthony,  whom  I  supposed  to  be  miles  away  with 
Hannah.  He  was  little  more  than  a  youth,  and  I  had 
given  him  many  a  present,  and  had  alwaya  treated  him 
well. 

I  pleaded  with  him  earnestly. 

"Anthony,  I  never  did  you  any  hai-m.  I  am 
young,  I  am  a  girl.  Don't  kill  mo,  Antlion}'.  Take 
the  money,  don't  kill  me,  for  poor  grandma's  sake." 

"  You'll  tell  on  me,"  said  Anthony,  doggedly.  "  It's 
likely  I'd  be  caught.    No,  I  have  got  to  kiU  you." 

As  he  spoke  he  took  his  hands  from  my  shoulders 
and  clutched  my  throat  iiercely. 

I  h.ad  time  to  utter  one  piercing  shriek,  then  I  was 
strangluig,  dying,  ■sxith  sparks  iu  my  eyes  and  a  sound 
as  of  roarmg  waters  in  my  ears,  and  then — what  had 
spiung  on  my  assassin  v/ith  the  swift  silence  of  a  leo- 
pard ?  ViTiat  had  clutched  me  from  him,  and  stood 
over  him  with  something  glittering  above  his  heart  ? 


The  mist  cleared  away — the  bluiTed  mist  that  had 
gathered  over  my  eyes.  As  sight  ret^uned  I  saw  tke 
negro  with  his  knee  upon  Ant'aony's  breast. 

'The  fugitive  v\'hom  I  had  housed  and  fed  had  saved 
my  life. 

Then  ten  minutes — ton  minutes  in  which,  but  foi 
that  poor  slave's  presence,  I  would  have  been  huiried 
out  of  life — tho  rattle  of  wheels  and  the  tardy  feet  of 
old  Ajax  were  heard,  and  my  grandparents  were  with 
me. 

it  is  needless  to  say  that  we  were  not  ungrateful  to 
our  I'lk.  VI  .  tr  ;' needless,  also,  to  tell  of  Anthony's 

puui.ihiiii.iit. 

It  came  out  during  his  trial  that  he  had  long  con- 
templated the  robbery  ;  that  the  absence  of  my  grand- 
parents appearing  to  affcrd  an  opportunity,  he  had  de- 
coyed Hannah  away  with  a  lie,  and  hid  in  the  study. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  negi;o's  pre.?ence  in  the  house, 
and  being  naturally  superstitiouif,  had  actually  fancied 
my  protecttir  a  ci  eatui  e  of  the  other  world,  and  sub- 
mitted witliout  a  struggle. 

Long  ago — so  we  hear — the  negro,  no  longer  a  slave, 
met  his  wife  and  childien  beyond  danger;  and  now 
that  the  bonds  are  broken  for  p.ll,  doubtless  they  have 
retvirned  to  the  genial  clime  whence  they  fled  to  find 
lefuge  in  Canada. 

BABIES  AND  BARMAIDS. 
The  annual  b.irmaid  show  at  North  "VVoDlwieh  Gar- 
dens has  ended,  but  the  unfavourable  state  of  the 
weather  seems  to  have  maiTcd  tl/e  usual  uproarious 
festivity  of  the  scene.  The  complexions,  likewise,  of  the 
fair  e.xhibitor.5  .suffered  considerably  from  the  damp  of 
the  roiige  and  pearl  powder  requisite  to  obtain  a  good 
chance  of  a  pi-ize  for  activity  and  good  manner.^ 
amongst  the  somewhat  prejudiced  umpires  who  sit  in 
judgment  on  thoiu.  "'  Too  much  is  enough's  sworn 
enemy,"  say  the  French,  and  the  barmaid  show  is  proof 
of  the  con'ectness  of  the  saying.  At  first  the  show  was 
a  fiireur — .all  fast  London  went  to  see  it,  then  it 
became  a  scene  of  riot  and  confusion,  and  only  allWap- 
ping  ar-aembled  there;  now  it  is  no  longer  the  fashionV 
and  the  ground  is  Isft  to  the  artillerymen  of  the 
arsenal  and  the  stokers  of  the  railway,  who  alone  are 
loft  to  judge  of  the  rival  merits  of  the  lovely  barmaids. 
Another  of  these  .strange  and  objectionable  exhibitions 
has  been  offered  the  amateurs  of  such  anomah'es  in  the 
north — a  baby  show — an  institution  which  comes  from 
America,  and  promises,  if  we  do  not  take  care  to  pre- 
vent it,  to  become  adopted  in  England  hkewise.  This 
show  is  dj-awing  nearer  and  nearer  to  London.  The 
last  one  took  place  on  the  very  borders  of  Scotland,  and 
this  year  it  has  come  south  as  far  as  Mills  Ferry. 
Ninety  babies,  sprawling,  shrieking,  whining,  and  slob- 
borinrr.  ^  exhibited  by  their  ninety  mothers  to  a 
crcw.'i  !ib]y,  who  grew  now  and  then  as  loud 

and  ,  i.e  ill  discussion  of  their  various  merits  as 

tlie  1  !  -  themselves  in  their  protestations  against  the 
propMccy  of  tho  exhibition.  If  "handsome  is  as  hand- 
some does,"  not  one  of  the  sweet  babies  would  have 
carried  oft  a  pi-ize,  for  while  the  air  was  redolent  of 
tlieir  moanings  and  bewailings,  from  their  ninety 
pair  of  eyes  down  upon  their  ninety  pair  of  cheeks 
poured  a  torrent  of  tears  which  completely  marred  the 
effdct  of  th:it  beauty  which  had  been  brought  up  for 
jiidgmcnt  from  eve;-y  remote  hamlet  and  village 
throughout  the  whole  country  round.  The  prizes  were 
adjudged  by  weight— the  heaviest  baby  carrying  off 
the  first  prize,  and  so  on.  ,  But  this  criterion  was  far 
from  satisfying  the  mothers  of  the  unsuccessful  com- 
potitoi's,  one  of  whom  remarked  that  the  first  champion 
was  not  "a  babby  but  a  busier."  The  prize  awarded 
to  the  lightest  and  mof't  delicate  baby  was,  however,  a 
source  Of  quite  as  much  discontent,  which  proves  how 
difficult  it  is  for  umpires  to  give  satisfaction  to  all 
parties. 

A  GTiE.4T  RowiKO  Feat. — A  rowing  match  of  some 
general  interest  is  beginning  to  be  talked  about.  Mr. 
Ref^inald  Herbert,  a  well-known  man  about  town,  haf 
engaged,  for  a  wager  of  £1,000,  to  row  from  Maiden- 
head, near  "Windsor,  to  'V/estminster  Bridge  within 
twelve  hours.  Tho  distance  is  49  mOes,  and  he  will 
of  course  have  the  current  v/ith  him.  Two  men  will, 
be  allowed  to  carry  his  boat  over  the  eleven  locks  on 
tho  Thames  between  Tv^indsor  and  London.  The  match 
murrt  come  off  within  three  months  from  the  .30th  ol 
August  last  under  a  forfeit  of  £300.  Mr.  Herbert  was 
one  of  the  best  rowers  of  his  time  at  Eton,  though  he 
has  not  wielded  the  oars  often  since.-  He  is,  how- 
ever, a  tliin,  spare  man,  of  strong  muscle,  and  his  op  - 
portunities of  training  before  the  match  comes  oS  wiU 
tell  in  his  favour. 


TIIE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


A  KISS  IN  THE  DARK. 

"  Vt'iU  you  bo  at  home  to-niglit,  Annio  2" 
The  peraoD  who  asked  this,  question,  a  tall,  muscular, 
good-looking  farmer,  was  leaning  npon  Squire  Moore's 
front  gate,  talking  to  the  Squire's  pretty  daughter,  who 
stood  inside  of  it.  As  the  simple  words  passed  his  lips, 
he  rSddeiied  suddeftly  to  the  very  roots  of  his  fair  hair, 
as  if  he  had  just  been  .guilty  of  some  great  impro- 
priety. 

He  was  bashful — e.itremely  bashful  was  David  Win- 
throp-^at  least,  in  the  presence  of  young  laxiies,  most 
of  all  in  the  presence'  of-  the  girl  he  loved.  No  young 
man  in  all  Wilkes  County  owned  a  better  kept  farm, 
or  rather  talked  with  moi-e  confidence  among  his  cronies 
of  stock  and  crops,  and  such  Hke.  But  the  sight  of  a 
p5-etty  foot  or  face  coming  his  way  affected  him  queerly. 
On  such  occa'rions  he  never  knew  what  to  do  with  his 
hands  and  e5"es,  and  seemed  always  to  feel  like  screw- 
ing himself  into  the  neare^^t  mouso  hole  until  the  dan- 
ger— that  is  to  say,  the  young  lady — was  past. 

This  state  of  thiags  being  considered,  no  one  ever 
understood  how  he  contrived  to  muster  np  courage 
enough  to  enlighten  Annie  Moore  on  the  subject  of 
his  preference  for  herself,  The  matter  probably  re- 
mains to  this  day  as  much  a  mysteiy  to  him  as  it  did 
to  others. 

Miss  Annie,  however,  had  a  fair  share  of  tact  and 
womanly  clovcfness  stowed  safely  away  somewhere  in 
the  recesses  of  her  pretty  little  head,  although  it  whs 
carried  jauntily  upon  the  inexperienced  and  lounded 
Bhouldere  of  fresh  eighteen. 

"  Oh,  now,  Annie,  just  one  I" 
.  But  further  appeal  was  broken  off  by  a  tantalizing 
little  laugh,  and  when,  rendered  desperate; 'oy  this,  he 
tried  to  revenge  himself  at  the  very  moment  wbeu  he 
thought  himself  secure  of  the  coveted  blis?,  and 
steeped  his  head  triumpiiantly  over  his  struggling  pri- 
toner,  the  rosy,  laughing  fac.'  vaui,?hed  suddenly  fiom 
under  his  arm,  and  was  oii'  and  away  up  the  garden 
path  leading  to  the  house  almost  before  ho  could  realize 
what  had  happened. 

For  one  moment  David,  who  stood  gazing  ruefully 
Rftsr  her,  thought  of  pursuit  and  a  recapture.  But 
before  he  had  time  to  put  his  plan  into  execution,  his 
tormentress,  after  stopping  to  give  one  mocking  fare- 
M'eli  wave  of  her  hand  from  the  front  porch,  vanished 
inside  of  the  hall  door.  So  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  turn  reluctantly  fi-om  the  gate  and  take  the 
road  homtoward. 

If  you  could  bj.ve  looked  into  the  family  sittingroom 
at  Squire  Moore's  shortly  before  eight  o'clock  on  that 
same  evening,  you  would  have  had  a  cheery  pictm-e  be- 
fore you.  The  after-supper  clearing  away  was  over, 
for  the  sitting-room  was  also  the  room  where  the  daiiy 
meals  of  the  family  were  eaten.  The  leaves  of  the  old. 
lashioned  dijmer  table  ha-d  been  let  down,  and  the 
table  itseif,  covered  v.ith  a  bright  oiled  cloth,  bet  back 
i;gain£t  tlie  ffall.  The  crumbs  had  been  carefully 
brushed  ■vyith  a  turkey  wing  from  the  ntat  hom.o-mado 
carpet,  and  Annie's  workstand  was  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  ample  and  blazing  lire  of  .hickory  logs,  which 
crackled  cheerily  in  the  old-fashioned  fire-place. 

A  beautifully-piled  tray  of  red-cheeked  apples  and 
B  plateful  of  cracked  walnuts  were  on  it,  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  Annie's  coquettish  work-basket,  made  of  pine 
cones  by  her  own  deft  httle  hand,  and  daintily  hned 
with  blu0  .silk. 

She  did  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  David  was 
worth,  in  a  worldly  way,  much  more  than  any  of  her 
other  suitors,  and  that  he  was  good-looking,  good- 
hsarted,  and  intelligent  enough  to  satisfy  any  but  an 
over  fastidious  person  of  her  class.  He  was  unexcep- 
tionable, ill  short,  barring  his  unconquerable  and  ex- 
cessive bashiuiness,  v/hich,  indeed,  was  a  never-failing 
source  of  merriment  to  the  young  people  of  their  httle 
circle. 

And  so,  when  David,  in  his  av/kward,  blundering, 
LaK-frightened  manner  began  shyly  to  exhibit  his  pre- 
ference for  her-  in  various  ways,  constituting  himself 
her  escort  when  she  went  onSundays  onhorsebacktothe 
lonely  little  church  in  the  woods,  and  singling  her  out 
as  t'lio  recipient  of  whatever  attentions  he  could  find 
t'ne  nerve  to  pay,  at  the  frequent  quilting  partjes  in 
t'ne  ncigh'oourhood.  Annie  did  not  frighten  him  out 
of  his  budding  passion  by  any  show,  either  of  Surprise 
or  marked  preference,  but  took  it  all  in  the  easies-t, 
pleasautest,  most  unconscious  manner  possible.  The 
girls  tittered  and  nudged  each  other's  elbows,  and  the 
young  men  Cracked  furtive  jokes  at  the  expense  of  her 


timid  suitor,  but  she  stood  up  for  him  hke  a  real 
kind-hearted  independent  Western  la'ss,  aa  she  was, 
and  tried  to  encourage  him  out  of  his  Ehyuesa  as  far  as 
she  consistently  covdd. 

She  never  seemed  to  notice  any  of  his  unfortunate 
blunders,  and  veiy  likely  helped  him  along  consider- 
ably when  his  feelings  reached  the  culminating  point, 
one  moon-lighted  autumn  evening,  as  they  were  walk- 
ing together  from  a  corn-husking. 

That  had  been  just  one  week  ago.  A^nnie  had  said 
"yes,"  and  had  agreed  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  father  and  mother  "  around"  on  the  subject. 
David  had  not  been  to  the  house  since.  Probably  he 
felt  very  much  like  a  dog  v.-bo  fears  to  venture  upon 
the  pnmises  of  a  person  whose  shesp-fold  he  has  just 
plundered.  Thus  it  happened  that  as  yet  the  powers 
tliat  were  knew  notliing  of  the  momentous  secret 
which  they  kept  between  themselves,  fearing  to  divulge. 
And  nov»  Annie,  who  ^yished  to  put  off  the  ordeal  of 
avowal  as  Jong  as  possible — at  any  rate  to  gain  time- 
for  one  more  confidenti.;!  walk  with  David  on  the  sub- 
ject— said  hastily,  in  reply  to  the  stammered  query  of 
his  with  which  vv-e  prefaced  this  narration  : 

"  Mother  is  going  over  to  Aunt  Kuth's  with  father 
to  spend  the  evening,  and  ^he  wants  me  to  go,  too, 
but  I  guess  I  won't.  I've  been  working  on  father's 
new  shirts  all  day,  besides  doing  the  dairy  work  yes- 
terday, and  I'm  about  tired  out."  Then  she  added, 
before  he  could  reply;  "Don't  coma  until  eight 
o'clock  ;  I  shall  be  about  througiv  putting  things  to 
rights  at  that  time." 

Of  course  David  was  not  too  obtuse  to  understand 
that  he  wes  specially  favoured  by  the  arrangement, 
and  ho  so  far  forgot  his  bashfulness  as  to  petition 
av.kwardly  far  a  parting  kiss,  which  was  at  once  re- 
fusel  in  the  most  inexorable  manner  possible. 

"  Ko,  you  shan't  !  There  now  !  Do  take  yourself 
off,  will  you  ?  D'ye  think  I  didn't  see  you  fidgetting 
around  Em.  Smith  at  Dep.con  Anderson's  sociable  last 
night  ?    1  have  not  forgotten  that,  sir  ?" 

On  one  side  of  the  firepkce  sat  Mrs.  Moore,  fair,  fat, 
more  than  forty,  and  at  peace  vrith  all  the  world.  S'ne 
sat  swaying  backw3.rds  and  forwards  at  intervals  in  her 
low  rocking-chair,  knitting  as  she  rocked,  and  refresh- 
ing herself  novf  and  then  with  a  mouthful  from  a  half- 
eaten  apple  which  lay  v.-ithin  easy  rea.ch,  just  upon  the 
corner  of  the  table  ;  or  touching  in  a  caressing  manner 
with  the  tip  of  her  foot  a  i^leek,  lazj"-looking  grey  cat 
that  lay  pm-iing  and  blinking  on  the  hearth  rug  before 
her. 

Annie  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  deftly 
drawing  hei-  needle  in  and  out  of  a  long  piece  of  white 
cambric,  and  with  her  head  as  busy  as  her  hands  with 
tiying  to  contrive  some  clever  way  of  incidentally 
mentioning  the  visit,  which  she  was  now  momentarily 
expecting,  to  her  mother,  without  oxciti?%  the  sus- 
picion of  its  being  a  pre-arranged  affair.  She  would 
have  given  a  good  deal  to  have  been  able  to  say  in  an 
oif-hand  manner  that  she  wouldn't  wonder  if  Mr. 
Winthrop  were  to  drop  in,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  call- 
ing occasionally  on  Saturday  evening  at  abo\it  this 
time.  But  she  recollected  with  a  twinge  of  conscience 
how  hard  she  had  tried  to  persuade  the  old  lady  to 
accompany  her  husband  on  the  promised  visit  to 
Aunt  Ruth's,  in  spite  of  her  forewai-ning  of  a  coming 
spell  of  "  neuralgy.  which  had  mtimidated  her  from 
venturing  out  into  the  damp  night  air,  and  also  how 
she  had  pleaded  headache  as  an  excuse  for  not  going 
herself.  She  knew  that  her  mother  was  quite  sharp 
enough  to  draw  her  own  inferences  from  these  two 
facts  and  the  additicnal  one  of  her  being  dressed  with 
more  than  usual  care  to  spend  an  evening  at  home. 

"  L  shall  not  dare  to  tell  her  now,"  she  said  to  her- 
self. "  She  d  be  sure  to  think  that  I  wanted  to  get 
her  crat  of  the  way,  so  thp.t  I  could  have  David  all  to 
myself."    So,  like  a  wise  little  puss,  she  was  silent. 

I'll  venture  my  word  upon  it,  you  would  not  have 
wondered  at  our  bashful  young  farmers  desperate  en- 
t'nralment  if  you  could  have  seen  Annie  Moore  as  she 
sat  sewing  by  the  fire  that  frosty  night  in  November. 
She  had,  just  before  supper,  indulged  in  what  a  Wes- 
tern girl  would  call  a  "fixing  up."  A  neat  fitting, 
dark  chintz  dress,  looking  as  fresh  as  when  it  had  first 
come  out  of  the  village  store  ;  dainty  white  linen 
eollar  and  cxiSs,  a  coquettish  frilled  apron  of  white 
.jiuslin,  and  a  blue  neck  ribbon  tied  in  a  cunning  bow, 
were  the  chief  items  of  Annie's  toilette.  But  she 
looked  as  sweet  and  pretty  as  if  hours  had  been  spent 
in  donning  satin,  lace  and  jewels.  Her  rich,  wavy, 
brown-gold  hair  was  carried  in  shining  folds  aVr'ay  from 
her  warm  red  cheek,  and  caught  up  in  the  meshes  of 
a  silken  net  at  the  back. 

Eight  o'clock  and  past  1  Worthy  Mrs.  Moore  was 
dozing  over  her  knitting.    Her  shadow  ou  the  oppo- 
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site  wall  bobbed  about  in  gi'ote-quo  .mimicry  as  she 
nodded  to  and  fro—now  cru.shing  ithe-  voluminous 
white  satin  bows  on  her  spruce' cap  against  the  back 
of  the  chair — now  almost  falling  forward,  while  hef 
fat  hands  at  length  dropped  listleesly  in  lier  lap,  and 
her  ball  of  yam  rolled  down  upon  the  heartiL  Pu-ssy, 
ppying  it,  was  soon  busy  in  Uiiv.dnding  and  converting 
it  into  all  sort?  of  Gordian  knots. 
_  At  once  came  a  double  rap  at  the  door — an  audai- 
cious  double  rap — which  said  "  Let  me  in  !"  loudly 
and  impatiently,  and  in  such  a  self-assured  manner 
that  Annie,  rendered  nervous  by  suspense,  started  up 
with  a  scream,  and  set  her  foot  on  Madame  Puss'  tail, 
w  ho  in  turn  gave  vent  still  more  loudly  to  her  amaze- 
ment and  displeasure, 

AU  these  three  combined,  or  rather  rapidly  succes- 
sive, noises  aroused  Mrs.  Moore,  and  she  started  wildly 
into  an  erect  posture,  rubbing  her  eyes,  setting  her 
cap  border,  and  exclaiming  : 

"  Bless  my  soul,  Annie !  Wliat  was  all  that  ? 
Somebody  at  the  door?  What  time  is  it,  anyhow,  and 
v,-ho  can  "it  be  ?    So  late  as  this,  too  !" 

"  It  is  not  very  late,  mother  ;  only  a  httle  after 
eight.  I'll  go  and  see  who  it  is,"  said  Annie,  demurely, 
at  the  same  time  taking  the  one  candle  from  the  table. 

"  Xo  !  Here,  Annie,  you  wind  up  my  ball,  and  brush 
up  the  hearth  while  I  go  to  the  door.    Drat  that  cat  :" 

For  the  old  lady's  feet  were  all  this  while  struggling 
in  t'ne  perplexing  meshes  of  the  unravelled  yam. 

In  her  hurry  Mrs.  Moore  forgot  to  take  the  candle  with 
her,  and  as  she  stepped  out  into  the  small  unhghted 
front  entry  she  xmwiitingly  closed  behind  her  the  door 
of  the  room  she  had  just  left.  Almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment she  put  her  hand  on  the  handle  or  the  outer 
door,  and,  opening  it,  she  suddenly  found  herself  in 
the  ardent  embrace  of  a  pair  of  stout  arms.  A 
v,'liiskered  face  was  brought  into  close  proximity  to 
hsr  own,  and  before  she  cotdd  fuUy  realise  her  posi- 
tion, she  received  a  prolonged  kiss — a  hearty  smack, 
given  with  a  significant  gusto  which  indicated  that  tha 
unknov\-n  was  pa3dng  his  revenge  for  some  past  sHght 
— paying  ofl:'  some  old  score,  for  it  said,  as  plainly  aa 
words  could  have  done,  "  There,  take  that  !"  And 
all  this  fell  upon  her  unoffending,  virtuous  aiatroa 
hps. 

"  Oil !  Mnrder  !  Murder  1  'Taint  Joshua  nei- 
ther !" 

For  she  had  by  this  time  divested  herself  of  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  her  usually  sober  spouse  returned 
home  in  a  strangely  exalted  condition,  thus  to  indulge 
in  such  unwonted  demonstrations  of  conjugal  a£Eec< 
tions. 

"  Git  out  1  Git  ouu,  I  say  I  Murder  t  Fire  1 
Thieves  !  Annie  !  Annie  !  do  come  here  1  Here  ia 
a  man  kissing  me  like  mad  !" 

But  the  intmder  had  by  this  time  discovered  hia 
mistake,  and  it  did  not  need  the  indignant  pummelhng 
and  poimding  of  the  old  lady's  respectable  fists  to  make 
him  relinquish  his  hold  and  race  off  aa  if  pursued  by 
some  avenging  epuit. 

iVnnie,  nearly  choked  with  smothered  laughter  in 
spite  of  her  trepidation,  now  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  Oh,  I  never  was  so  took  back  in  all  my  bom  days  ' 
The  mean  scamp  !  Who  could  it  have  been  ?  Annie, 
have  you  an  idea  ? 

But  that  dutiful  daughter  was  to  all  appearance  as 
innocent  and  ignorant  as  an  infantile  dove.  She  tried 
to  soothe  the  indignant  matron  by  representing  that  it 
might  have  been  (!)  one  of  her  neighbours,  who,  under 
the  potent  influence  of  a  wea  drop  too  much,  had  mis^ 
taken  the  house  and — the  housewife.  She  searched 
the  entry  for  the  missing  spectacles,  arranged  the 
crumpled  cap  ri'obons,  wound  up  the  tangled  yarn, 
stirred  the  tire- — all  in  the  most  amiabfe  manner  pos- 
sible— and  at  last  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her 
mother  subside  into  her  usual  tranquillity  of  spirit. 

But  Mrs.  Moore  was  fully  awake  now. 

She  had  got  a  new  idea  into  her  head,  and  instead 
of  settling  herself  for  another  nap,  she  pursued  her 
train  of  thought  and  her  knitting  both  together  with 
wonderful  i-apidity.  At  length,  stopping  and  looking 
keenly  at  Annie  over  her  spectacles,  she  said  : 

"  It  may  be  a  queer  notion  of  mine,  Annio,  but  Fva 
a  fancy  that  man  was  David  Winthrop." 
~    Oh  !  btrtif  Annie's  face  did  not  catch  fire  then  I  Toa 
might  have  lit  any  number  of  candles by;it. 

■These  suspicious  symptoms  did  not  escape  the  eyej 
of  the  skilful  inquisitive,  who  calmly  continued  : 
"  'Pears  so  to  me  ;  cause  them  big  whiskers  put  me  in 
mind  of  his' a. ;  and  then  the  awkward  way  ha 
gripped  me  with  his  big  paws." 

No  answer.  But  Annie  was  wonderfully  \>vksy.  She 
bent  over  her  work,  and  di  ew  her  needle  through  so 
Quickly  that  the  thread  snapped,  and  then  sh»  dido!.* 
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have  time  to  talk  she  was  so  taken  up  witii  trying  to 
ccax  the  thread  through  the  eye  again.  ' 

Inflexible  Mrs.  Mocre  went  on  : — "  I  don't  beli.e'\^e 
that  kiss  waa  intended  for  m«,-  after  all.  Do  you, 
Annie  ?  Well,  of  course,  we  know  it  wasn't.  But  then 
I  do  wonder  who  it  was  intended  for  ?  And  I  wonder 
if  you  don't  know  something  mors  about  it  than  you 
eeem  to  see  fit  to  telL" 

"  Me,  mother  ?" 

"  Yes,  me,  mother;  you  was  mighty  ansious  to  get 
me  an'  pap  off  to  Aunt  Ruth's  to-night  ;  but  I  no- 
ticed you  were  slicked  up  extraordinary,  for  all  you 
weren't  going." 

Here  Annie  lost  her  needle,  and  went  down  on  the 
floor  to  find  it.  ,      .  .  , 

"  Xi>w,  Annie,"  her  mother  went  on,  "  I'm  gittm 
old,  I  know  that,  but  I  haven't  quite  lost  my  eyesight 
yet,  nor  my  hearin'  neither.  I've  surmised  a  httle 
gomethin'  about  these  goin's  on  between  you  an'  David 
afore  now.  ^^^lat  ar'  you  playing'  possum  fur  ?  Out 
with  it,  I  say.  'Taint  fair  to  be  tryin'  to  come  it  over 
your  old  mother." 

Thus  adjured,  our  small  feminino  Machiavel  made 
a  clean  breast  of  it,  much  relieved  to  find  that  mother 
"  hadn't  nuthin'  agin  him,"  and  "  would  give  father  a 
talkin'  about  it,  and  bring  him  around," 

'•  But  Annie,"  said  Mrs.  Moore  di-yly,  in  concliision, 
"  I  want  you  to  tell  David  I'd  rather  he'd  not  make 
such  a  mistake  as  that  again.  I  don't  like  the  feel  of 
his  big  whiiskers  about  my  face,  and,  moreover,  I  don't 
approve  of  promiskus  kissin." 

David  never  heard  the  last  of  that  kiss  in  the  dark. 
Old  Squire  Moore  of  course  heard  of  it,  and  used  to 
take  great  delight  in  slyly  alluding  to  the  circumstance 
when  all  the  parties  concerned  happened  to  be  present. 
He  would  shake  his  burly  sides  with  laughter  at  Da- 
vid's evident  discomfiture  and  hi.?  wife's  tart  replies, 
while  Annie  would  side  -with  her  father,  and  poke  sly 
fun  at  her  sweetheart,  and  then  both  of  them  would 
laugh  again  at  the  other  two  until  the  tears  ran  down 
their  cheeks. 

- "  2«  ever  mind,  David,"  Mrs.  Moore  would  say  con- 
solingly to  the  abashed  lover,  "let  them  laugh.  He'd 
have  been  only  too  glad  to  have  been  in  your  place 
thu-ty  ye&rs  ago.  He  had  bard  work  to  get  a  kiss  from 
me  then.  I  hope  the  occun-ence  will  be  a  lesson  to 
you  an'  Annie  agin  the  un-policy  of  underhand  doins* 
of  all  sorts,  seein'  as  how  they  are  liable  to  end,  in  auch 
oases,  in  kissin'  the  wrong  one  in  the  dark." 


Pe.v.ny  Bank,  19  aad  20  Winetavcrn-strce^-Bank  Hours, 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  On  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  "Saturday  Evenings,  from  7  to  9.  £b  per  Cent,  on  De- 
posits of  £5. 

The  Late  Jewel  Robbery  at  tee  Palais-Royal. — 
A  curious  judicial  incident  has  just  occurred  in  Paris 
which  shows  that  sentiment  is  stronger  than  law. 
S6i3e  little  time  ago  the  shop  of  M.  Spineih,  of  the 
Palais-Royal,  was  broken  open,  and  jewellery  to  the 
valua  of  £6,000  abstracted.  It  soon  became  clear  that 
Spinelh's  son  and  a  cousin  of  his  were  the  culprits, 
and,  iu  fact,  the  two  young  gentlemen  were  appre- 
hended at  the  frontier  with  a  portion  of  the  plundered 
property  and  brought  back  to  Paris.  As  SpinelU 
minor  is  under  i6  years  of  age  he  could  not  be  tried  for 
robbing  his  parents,  so  Lo^seau  appeared  at  the  bar 
alone,  and  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  the  other 
culprit  not  being  obliged  to  appear.  In  accordance 
with  precedent,  Spinelli  pere  has  committed  Spinelli 
filg  to  gaol  for  one  calender  month,  and  has  thus  offered 
up  his  son  to  j  ustice. 

Cholera  at  Bangkok. — The  following  is  an  extract 
from  a  private  letter  from  Bangkok :  — "  Cholera  is 
raging  here.  There  is  a  prison  about  200  yards  from 
my  house,  esa«tly  one-tenth  of  the  prisoners  in  which 
have  died,  and  about  one-third  have  been  or  are 
Eick.  In  the  next  garden  to  this  the  gardeners  have 
been  decimated  in  a  fortnight.  In  our  garden  there 
have  been  butfew  case.?,  and  these  have  been  reported 
to  me  at  once  and  have  been  happily  cured  by  laud- 
naum,  chlorodyne,  and  brandy,  in  the  first  stage,  and 
camphor  water  and  acetate  of  lead  as  a  second  resort. 
The  panic  has  been  wonderful.  For  one  or  two^days  at 
the  worst  time,  the  place  seemed  alrnos;  a  city  of  the 
dead.  Save  the  boats  of  foreigners,  one  saw  no  craft 
mtivingin  the  usual  busy  river.  The  people  seemed 
k>  have  fled  to  their  inner  rooms,  and  oije  felt  almost 
lions.  The  great  noblemen  shut  themselves  up  ;  their 
slaves  and  retainers  fled  to  the  country ;  the  courts 
tvere  closed  ;  the  markets  unattended.  Even  yes- 
£erda,y  I  sent  my  boy  to  buy  rice  ;  he  went  the  whole 
length  of  the  chief  market,  a  market  nearly  a  mile  aad 
R  half  long,  and  could  not  buy  that  first  article  of  food. 
The  rice-boata  fled  the  pest-strickea  city,  and  faaaine 
«eems  to  threaten^' 


THE  DEVASTATION  TRIAL. 
H.M.S.  Devastation  has  returned  from  Bantry  Bay 
to  Portland,  with  Admiral  Homsby's  little  squadron. 
The  trials  of  the  new  monitor  are  generally  understood 
to  have  been,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  highly  success- 
ful.   The  immense  weight  of  the  huge  war  ship  seems 
in  no  way  to  have  militated  against  her  seaworthiness 
— indeed,  as  far  as  pitching  is  concerned,  she  has 
proved  even  hvely.  The  largest  waves,  however,  which 
she  has  encountered  were  a  mere  "  patch  on  the  side" 
of  those  she  may  possibly  find  running   freely  in 
mid- Atlantic.    Scrobie's  storm  wave,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, is  42  feet  high,  while  the  heaviest  roUer 
met  by  the  Devastation  did  hot  exceed  24  feet  in 
height,  a  difference  of  18  feet.    Unsatif factory  ;ind  un- 
trustworthy as  all  deductions  di-awn  from  such  expe- 
riences must  be,  we  are  neverthless  informed  that  the 
trials  are  concluded  and  the  monitor  returns  to  har- 
bour.   Either  the  Admiralty  are  acting  ridiculously, 
or  the  "highly  satisfactory"  trials  have  brought  to 
their  knowledge  some  painfid  facts  with  regard  to  the 
monitor.    We  are  iudined  to  believe  the  former  sup- 
position is  correct,  but  we  will  onaljee  for  our  readers 
the  chief  facts  connected  with  the  Bantry  Bay  trials. 
"VVe  mfdmaia  that  the  Devastation,  as  far  as  actual 
floating  is  concerned,  is  a  perfectly  safe  vessel  in  any  sea, 
but,  with  regard  to  fighting  efliciency,  we  consider  that 
she  has  been  ruined  by  her  forecastle.  On  Monday,  loth 
instant,  when  steaming  eight  knots  against  a  head  sea 
the  monitor  pitched  freely  (on  one  occasion  12  deg.), 
taking  quantities  of  water  on  to  her  forecastle,  the 
sprays  from  which  at  times  dashed  up  over  the  himi- 
cane  deck,  a  distance  of  27  feet  from  the  water  line, 
and  18  feet  from  th»  forecastle.    It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  in  all  reports  of  the  Devastation's  doing.i, 
whether  off  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  off  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, all  mention  of  tho  fore-tunet  is  conspicuous  by 
its  absenca    The  fore-turret  a.buts  almost  into  the 
forecastle,  therefore  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  on 
such  occasions  as  the  spray  rose  to  the  hurricane  deck 
the  turret  must  have  heen  literally  deluged  with  water, 
and  also,  as  the  port-sill  of  this  turret  is  on''y  one  foot 
above  the  breastwork  deck,  and  but  three  feet  above 
the  forecastle,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  at 
hardly  any  moment  during  the  run  would  it  have  been 
practicable,  nay,  safe,  to  turn  the  open  port  foi-ward, 
much  less  sight  and  fire  a  gixn  through  it.    Had  the 
Devastation's  bow  been  constructed,  as  originally  de- 
signed, 4  feet  6  inches  above  tiie  waterline,  instead  of 
&  feet,  the  sea  might  have  come  six  or  seven  feet  deep 
all  over  the   forecastle  without  wetting  the  turret, 
whereas  the  extant  structure  is  a  sort  of  sliiice, 
conveying  the  water  exaetly  where  it  is  not  wauted. 
No  doubt,  however,    "My   Lords"   were  satisfied 
with  the  report  of  the  Devastation's  behaviour.  With 
regard  to  the  monitor's  rolhng,  the  report  of  her  per- 
formance on  the  loth  is  iudisputable  evidence  of  the 
imperative  necessity  of  further  immediiite  trials.  At 
2  p.m.  the  Devastation  repoiied  9 '2  rolls  per  minute, 
the  mean  of  aU  rolls  being  3'2  deg.     The  maximum 
roll  was,  however,  14"75  deg.,  which  leads  us  to  con- 
clude the  monitor  was  tumbling  in  the  seas  rather 
than  roUiag,  and  that  there  was  an  entire  absence  of 
those  long,  heavy,  continuous  rollers  which  are  re- 
quisite to  determine  whether  or  not  the  -Devastation 
accumulates  motion   to  a  dangerous  extent.  The 
period  of  these  waves,  too,  Wc-ts  about  10  seconds, 
waves  amongst  which  it  was  generally  believed,  prior 
to  the  trials,  that  the  Devastation  would  ehov/  to  acl- 
vantage.     Amongst  longer  waves  there  can  be  little 
doubt  "  My  Lords"  feel  soma  trepidation  in  trying 
her,  as  a  large  model  of  the  Devastation,  meeting  in 
Portsmout'a  harbour  a  wave  of  a  greater  period  than 
her  own,  rolled  to  it  and  was  capsized.    That  this  will 
be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Devastation  "  My  Lords" 
seem  to  feax,  for,  having  determined  the  occult  fact 
that  she  can  steam  half  speed  against  a  head  sea,  she 
is  at    once    Oi-derod    homo    out    of    harm's  way. 
As    tlie    Grovernment  has    had,  up  to  the  present 
date,  to  transport  aU  the  war  material  to  the  Gold 
Coast  by  contract,  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  ru- 
mour that  none  of  the  vessels  in  the  Royal  Navy  have 
sufficiently  good  boilers  to  warrant  their  being  de- 
spatched on  so  distant  a  cruise.    But,  the  Devastation 
being  a  new  boat,  it  aoivy  be  the  intention  of  the  Ad- 
miralty to  recall  her  to  Portsmouth,  then,  after  dis- 
ai-ming  her,  to  load  her  wit'a  rice  and  rum,  and  de- 
spatch her  to  join  Captain  Glover's  expedition  up  the 
Volta,  as  a  marvel  of  British  organisation  and  prepara- 
tion for  wax  "on  purely  economical  principles." — 
Globe. 


A  WHISPER  FROM  THE  SPIRIT  LAND» 
Dear  ono,  I  call  to  thee,  whose  ransomed  soul 
U.ifettered  roams  where  life's  pure  fountains-roll. 
And  from  the  mystic  reahns  of  joy  and  hght 
Let  thy  sweet  spirit  greet  my  own  to-night. 

Dear  one,  I  call  to  thee ;  dost  thou  not  hoar 
My  prayer,  nor  watch  the  silent  tear  ? 
Docs  not  sweet  memory  thrill  thy  spirit  breast. 
Thy  sacred  promise  ere  thy  soul  found  rest  < 

Thy  last  sweet  whisper  soands  within  my  ear. 
When  thou  did'st  bid  me  chy  tho  bliuiliug  tear. 
When  Heavenly  inspiration  siu-red  thy  tongue. 
And  sphit  glory  round  thy  brow  v/^is  flung. 

The  la.st  sweet  whispered  wordsof  deathless  loves 
Love,  thou  didst  say,  ruled  the  pure  realms  above. 
And  the  strong  tie  that  bound  thy  soul  to  mine, 
Beiore  the  Father's  Throne  would  brightly  shine. 

f 

I'll  ne'er  forget  thee,  and  I  soon  shall  come 
Back  to  the  spot  where  stands  thy  tarthly  home ; 
I  shall  watch  o'er  thee,  and  thou  yet  miy'st  know 
The  freed  soul  can  the  touch  of  love  bestow. 

All  this,  in  softest  whisper,  thou  didstspeafc, 
WhUe  tears  of  dread  despair  rolled  o'er  my  cheek  ; 
Tot  "mid  the  gloom  a  brightness  seemed  toaise, 
Iu  which,  thy  spirit  sought  its  native  skies. 

Beloved,  hear  me  !  now  the  shadows  fall. 
And  evening  spreads  o'er  earth  her  dusky  pall, 
While  sorrow  holds  this  lonely  soul  of  mine. 
Which  blindly  reaches  out  in  search  oi  thine. 

What  mystic  sense  comes  o'er  my  being  now, 
As  though  an  angel's  pinion  fanned  my  brow  ? 
What  whisper  strangle  is  sounding  thiough  my  braia. 
That  robs  the  heart  of  its  wild,  bitter  paia  3 

Now,  troubled  soul,  be  thy  wild  murmurs  stJU, 
Doubt  not  God's  power  the  grand  work  to  fulfil ; 
The  mjstery  that  surrounds  my  house  of  clay 
In  the  glad  lig'ut  of  Heaven  shall  fade  away. 

Dear  spirit,  thou  art  near  mo,  for  I  feel 
A  sudden  thrill  of  joy  through  all  my  being  st-eal  j 
The  crown  of  sadness  thou  hast  swept  away. 
And  bright- within  my  heart  giowc  truth's  piirftiaji 

There  is  no  death,  I  hear  thy  whisper  low, 
'Tis  earthly  sliadows  hide  the  Immortal  glow 
That  wraps  the  spirit  form  ia  robes  of  light. 
The  moital  veil  that  hides  the  vision  bright 

Oh  !  Heavenly  truth,  my  soul  supremely  blesl^ 
At  thy  bright  ount  shall  drink  and  sweetly  lestj 
Where'er  I  roam,  alone  I  ne'er  shall  be. 
For  thou,  beloved  one,  shall  walk  with  ma. 


We  regret  to  announce  that  Mr,  Dion  BoudcaulVi*. 
eerioiisbr  ill  in  New  York. 


A  HUNGARIAN  MEMBER  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Amember  of  the  Hungariaji  Parliament  gives  a  rather- 
comic  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  is  c^impelled 
to  spend  his  holidays,  and  we  fancy  many  Englisli 
and  very  many  Irish  M.P.'s  would  not  object  to  a  rou- 
tine of  the  same  order.  He  saya  : — "  On  Sunday  I  ha,v9  / 
to  receive  at  my  house  all  my  political  friends  ;  I  must  ' 
give  them  drink,and,  what  ismore,  I  must  drink  myself  ■ 
On  Monday  the  same  friends  come  one  by  one  to  ask 
me  for  favours.    One  has  a  petition  to  Government 
which  he  wants  me  to  support ;  another  has  a  good-  , 
for-nothing  son  whom  he  begs  ms  to  protect.  On 
Tuesday  an  old  woman  of  the  village  wakes  mo  in  tha 
middle  of  the  night  because  her  son  has  the  cholera. 
A  deputy  should  know  evei-ything  ;  so  I  give  her 
some  cholera  di-ops.    On  Wednesday  I  am  invited  to 
a  wedding  in  a.  village  ten  miles  off.  If  I  care  at  aU  for 
my  popularity,  I  must  go  and  do  the  amiable  to  all  the. 
village  girls.    At  last  I  get  home  long  af  ter  midnight,, 
and  go  to  bed.    Then  comes  a  knock  at  the  door.  It 
is  a  telegram  from  the  notary  of  my  paaish,  sajdng  that 
his  wife  has  just  presented  him  with  a  son,  and  asking 
me  to   be  godfather.    .    .    .    But  all  this  is  a  trifle 
compared  with  what  follows.    The  governor  has  ono 
daughter,  and  the  deputy-governor  two.  It  is  of  coursa 
my  duty,  as  a  patriotic  representative,  to  make  love  to 
all  three.    Unfortunately  they  are  are  all  pretty,  and^ 
I  can  assm-e  you  that  it  did  not  require  more  laboiur^ 
and  artifice  to  win  the  battle  of  Leipzig  than  I  have  to ; 
use  in  order  not  to  make  a  conquest  of  any  of  them.  If,  - 
I  gain  the  good  graces  of  the  governor's  daughter,  the 
deputy-governor  wHl  agitate  agaiast  me  ;  if  either  of 
the  deputy-governor's  daughtai-s  shows  me  tho  prefer- 
anc8,  I   will  provoke  hostiUty  of  the  most  dangeroua 
of  all  political  antagonists — the  governor's  wife.  Such 
are  the  holiday  amusements  of  a  Hungarian  deputy. 
You  will  ask  why  I   stop  at  home,  instead  of  going 
for  my  holiday  to  Italy  or  France.    I  cei-taLnly  would- 
if  I  could  ;   but  then  people  would  say  that  I  have- 
become  proud,  and  am  avoiding  xuy  poor  constituents, 
■which  v?cuM,,iafallibly  cost  lae  my  eeatr" 
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CHAPIES  21. 
Caissv's  Neit  Pbotectoe. 

Hove  long  Crissyalept  on  London  Bridge  she  l:new 
not.  But  she  was  sudrleuly  rouf?cd  by  feeling  herself 
couched  on  the  shoulder.  She  started  up  in  affrig-ht, 
apd  rubbing  he\-  daz^d  eyes,  saw  leaning  over  her  a 
efraage,  darkly-glad  figure  from  which  she  shrani 
with  insticctire  alarm. 

A  soft,  geutle  voice,  ho'.vever,  came  from  the  dark 
object  leaning  over  Crispy,  at  the  sound  of  which 
the  poor  girl  ventured  to  look  up  again. 

Still,  she  was  not  altogether  assured,  althou^^h  the - 
face  of  her  disturber  was  mild  and  freT^tlo-looting 
enough— albeit  a  pale,  thin  fax;e— Crissy  could  not 
understand  that  long  black  dress,  the  largo  blaok 
iiood,  with  the  white  cap  inside,  that  covered  the 
face,  and  the  long  atriiig  of  huge  black  beads,  with 
the  cross  at  the  end,  at  the  woman's  girdle. 

"My  child,"  said  the  soft,  voice,  "what  do  you  do 
here.''    Have  you  no  home.*" 

"No,"  replied  Crissy,  sobbing,  "I  have  no  home 
here,  in  London." 

"No  homo  inLondon,"  repeated  the  woman,  thought- 
fully, "and  have  yoa  no  parents,  aofrienda  in  London 
either  ?  ' 

Crispy pho^k  her  head  wretchedly.  She  believed 
what  the  woman  in  "the  Fields"  had  told  her,  aud 
she  thought  her  father  dead. 

"Then  will  you  coiae  with  me?'  said  the  Sister, 
looliiug  down  on  her  with  pity. 

"Oh  no,  DO?"  replied  Crisfy,  "I  am  afraid  of  going 
with  aaybody,  becaase  I  was  taken  home  once  by  a 
woman,  and  she  took  away  my  clothe"?,  and  made  mo 
wear  these.    And  sheill'-usod  me,  till  I  ran  away." 

"And  was  she  a  strajager  to  you  ?" 

"Oh yes,  quite  a  stranger." 

"Well,"  said  the  woman,  looking  into  Crissy' s  eye? 
with  a  kindly  expression  that  touched  the  child's  heart 
"if  you  will  trust  to  me  I  will  take  you  where  yon 
tt'ill  not  be  iU-used,  and  where  clothes  fit  to  wear  will 
bo  given  to  you.    Will  you  come  ?" 

Crissy  still  doubted.  But  tlio  notion  of  having 
clothes  fit  to  cover  her,  went  a  great  way  towards  en- 
suring her  consent. 

"Is  it  far?"  she  asked  simply. 

"jSo,  cot  very  far,"  was  tho  soft  reply.  "Only  a 
short  walk." 

"And  are  the  people  good  people  where  you  would 
take  me  ?" 

"Very,  very  good  people,"  rcturnod  the  woman, 
'  golemnly.    "  But  come,  child,  you  must  not  stay  hero, 
at  any  rate.    The  cold  will  kill  you." 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  Criss:y's  arm,  and  gently 
forced  her  up.  She  did  not  notice  that  a  small  crowd 
had  gathered  round,  intent  upon  watching  her  move- 
ments. 'VT'hea,  however,  she  seemed  to  draw  Crissy 
towards  her,  she  was  roughly  reminded  of  this. 

"Hallo!"  exclaimed  a  coar=:e  voice  in  her  ear, 
"v/hat's  all  this.    Kidnapping  the  child,  are  you?'' 

"Yes,  that's  just  what  it  is,"  said  another  of  the 
epectators,  "  a  goin'  to  make  a  nun  of  her,  I  dare  say." 

"A  nasty,  black,  deceitful  set."  echoed  a  slatternly 
virngo,  pointing  to  the  dark  serge  gown  of  the  lay  sis- 
ter, "  goiii'  about  as  though  butter  wouldn't  molt  in 
their  mouthn  !  I  say  she  oughtn't  to  be  allowed  to 
Uilco  tho  child  ;  that's  what  I  say. 

Cri.-jy  had  heard  all  this  and  especially  the  word 
"  iri.lii-.'inn^c  "  Sho  had  heard  that  word  before, 
and  had  been  told  its  meaning,  and  slie  began  ar. 
oiuM  to  road  that  the  lay  sister  meant  to  take  her 
nwny,  aud  cut  olF  her  hair,  and  draw  her  teeth,  and 
do  (U!  th  it  tho  gross  woman  hu,d  included  as  the 
i!i>ii^  of  the  kidnapping  business. 

It  wo.s  no  wonder,  then,  that  she  ghrunk  .away  from 
h.-i  -.vould-be  protector,  and  so  encouraged  thecrow<l 
ill  tb'^lr  vooiferatious  against  the  sister  of  Mei'cy. 

"That's  right! — don't  yon  go,  my  gal!"  eiclaimed 
tlie  slatternly  virasro.    "Toa' 11  be  shut  ud  in  a  cell  like 


a  couvicE  an'j  manoto  Kneel  on  your  marrowDoues  ru: 
tho  fl'.sh  comes  oil  of  'em,  if  you  do.  Doii't  you  go. 
my  gal." 

To  this  noisy  slattern,  the  Sister  of  Mercy  turned 
calmly  round. 

"Will  you,"  she  said,  "will  any  one  here  takr 
care  of  this  homeless  child  and  give  her  a  night's 
shelter  ? 

The  Tiraw  did  not  reply  She  was  only  ready  witl. 
abuse,  not  v.  itJi  help.  And  as  to  the  crowd  generally, 
the  nicaibers  of  that  wore  mostly  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. 

"  VV^ill  anyone,"  repeated  the  Sister,  "do  th?wor'. 
that  I  am  trying  to  do  ?  If  not,  I  say,  let  no  one  inter- 
fere." 

She  turned  to  Crissy,  and  took  her  hand. 

"My  child,"  she  said.  "Be  not  alarmed  by  what 
these  people  are  trying  to  f.-^ighfe:!  you.  with.  Come 
with  me.    I  will  not  harm  you." 

Whether  under  tho  circumstances,  Ci-issy  would 
have  accepted  the  offer  or  not  it  was  imp  jesible  to 
say.    But  a  now  interruption  decided  her.  ■ 

Pushing  in  through  the  crowd  was  a  short,  sturdy 
girl  of  intense  ug!ine3.<i,  and  with  .1  huge  idiotic  head, 
and  ferooion-;,  but  inexpressive  eyes.  The  morriCMl 
she  saw  tlie  eentri?  of  attr.acf ion,  she  uttere J  a  lou  1 
cry,  and  laid  her  hands  upon  Crissy. 

"Comeback!"  she  said,  "you  little  wretch,  I've 
found  you  at  last !" 

Crissy  leapt  rather  than  jumped  from  the  seat,  and 
thru<:t  hei-f-elf  into  the  folds  of  the  Sister's  black  dress 
for  protection. 

Oh,  tfilre  me!"  chn  cried,  "take  me!  I'll  go  any- 
where.   Oniy  don't  let  her  touch  me  !" 

She  pointed  backwards  to  the  astounded  Nan,  who 
stood  gibbering  and  crumpling  her  finger?  as  though 
to  cintch  at  her  e.-pected  prey. 

"Who  is  this  girl?"  said  the  Sis'er,  warding  of 
"  with  her  hand.  "Is  she  any  friend,  any  relatior 
^.  y',.urs  ?  ' 

"No,"  replied  Crissy.  "She's  one  of  those  that 
kept  me  against  my  will,  and  ill-u-.ed  n-e.  Oh,  talce 
me  away  from  her — take  me  anywhere.  Dou't  let  her 
c-,;mo  near  me." 

This  little  enisode  exercised  a  .itrange  iufniatx- 
over  t.he  crowd.  The  repulsive  anriearance  of  Nan, 
,ind  the  terrible  fear  of  her  display.-'d  by  Cri->sy,  had 
turned  thetideof  feeling,  and  the  SiFter  of  ilercywas 
row  looked  upon  in  tho  light  of  a  guardian  aiiccel  by 
all  but  the  loud-voiced  viraao.  She  still  adhered  to 
her  opinion,  and  did  not  fail  to  give  it  month. 

"If  I  was  you,  my  gil,"  she  spJd,  lei-iing  towai-dj 
the  gibbering,  and  gesticulitinET  Nan,  "I'd  fetch  "-.hs 
pfrlice.  [  wouldn't  let  hor  be  drag:i-ed  off  to  be  made 
a  bleeding  nun  or — that  I  would' ut!" 

Nan  was  too  wise,  h.;wever,  to  o.tll  in  (hp  aid  of  Ihs 
police.  Sbo  calculate  1  upon  obtaining  p.>33e3.'?ion  of 
Crispy  by  loss  public  means,  an!  she  took  no  heed  of 
the  friendly  suggcitiou. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Si.-*:er  of  Mercy  had  been 
gradually  edging  out  of  the  crowd.  Crispy  holding  fa«l 
by  her  hand,  and  going  now  so  willinpcTy  that  thepopn- 
lace  saw  plainly  ei!0u<;h  where  her  fear  lay.  The  mo- 
ment the  poor  girl's  now  protector  found  herself  n.vno- 
lested,  she  looked  about  her.  and,  as  a  cab  was  pass- 
ing, hailed  it. 

She  was  not  a  powerful  woman  eracfly,  but  she 
seemed  to  have  strength  enough  to  force  her  way 
throush  the  eager  crowd,  closing  in  to  catch  a  glance 
of  Crissy's  face-  She  was  vigorous  enough  tno,  when 
Nan  thrust  herself  rigiit  in  the  way  befwnea  the  _  cab 
and  Crissy,  to  push  that  ferocious  piece  of  uplines? 
aside,  and  to  bundle  Crissy  into  the  vehicle  with  all 
speed.  Then  with  her  hand  firmly  on  tlie  door,  she 
whispered  to  the  driver,  and  entering  the  cab  so  as  to 
cover  Crissy's  retreat,  was  driven  off. 

The  woman  who  had  interfered  howled  something 
that  was  not  a  benediction  after  the  cib,  while  Naa 
took  the  more  practical  course  of  giving  chase,  .\fter 
which  the  crowd  held  a  noisy  consultation,  and  then 
separated,  "well  pleased,"  as  the  reporters  would  say, 
"with  their  evening's  entertainments. 

The  cab  rattled  on  across  the  bridge — past  tho  clock- 
tower  in  the  centre  of  the  road — past  the  Town  llnH 
and  St.  George's  Church,  and  soon  to  the  large  opea 
space  by  the  Elephant  and  Oastlo.  Crissy  loi^licd  un 
as  she  saw  the  lights,  but  she  did  not  recognize  th« 
spot  where  her  woes  had^  oommecced.  Sho  was  so 
thankful  for  haTinfi:  escaped  Nan.  that  cot  even  tli« 


knowledge  that  she  was  on  that  terrible  gpot  would 
have  gieatly  impressed  her. 

riaa  Sad  kept  up  with  the  cab  till  she  was  ainioc! 
jat  of  breath,  and  as  ithanoeiied,  at  the  exact  moment 
ivhon  she  was  about  to  give  in  from  sheer  cihaustion^ 
'.iiere  was  a  block  in  the  road  and  the  vehicle  came  t 
;i  stand-still.  She  took  advantage  of  this.  She  made 
!;er  way  to  the  bacl:  of  the  cab,  raised  hcrreif  up  till 
she  could  sit  on  the  rail  behind  and  so  continued  the 
j'.  urney  in  comparative  eaee.  Crissy  had  no  notion 
'hat  between  her  and  her  tormentor  there  was  but  the 
thickness  of  the  cab  panel,  or  that  Nan  was  there, 
e^Lperiencing  a  strange  ludicrous  delight,  even  in  tha 
rrddstof  her  anxiety,  at  the  lusory  of  her  unaccustomed 
position. 

Presently  tho  cib  pulled  up  ofc  the  narrow  gothio 
door  of  a  dull  bull  ling  with  i:,uch  blank  wall,  aud 
few  windows.  The  cabman  alighted,  pulled  at  a 
l''rge  btll-handle,  and  waited  for  the  opening  of  tho 
por'al ;  Nan,  in  the  meantime,  having  left  her  seat, 
and  dodged  round  the  cab,  bo  that  she  could  watch 
the  proceedings. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  small  gothio  door 
partly  opened,  a  white  face  in  a  hood  like  that  worn 
by  the  Sister  of  Mercy,  made  itself  just  visible,  and 
Crissy  and  hor  protector  descended  from  the  cab.  The 
door  Ecorred  to  close  in  a  moment,  and  the  cabman, 
remounting  his  bos,  looked  hard  at  the  straugo  crea- 
ture who  seemed  to  start  from  tne  pavement. 

"  Whafs  this  place  ?"  said  Nan,  pointing  with  a 
strange  grimace  to  the  gothic  door. 

Tho  cabman  muttered  something,  with  a  grin,  gave 
another  look  at  his  singular  questioner  and  drovo  otT. 

For  a  long  time  Nan  waited  before  that  gothic  ■por- 
tal. She  walked  no  to  it,  examined  the  wood, 
touched  the  bell  handle,  and  tried  to  peer  into  tho 
slit  of  the  letter  box.  Then  she  fell  hacV-,  to  tn^o  in 
at  a  glance  the  several  features  of  thebnilding.  Satis- 
fied at  length,  she  ran  oif,  and  made  her  way  back  to 
"  The  Fields." 

She  entered  the  house  with  considerable  trepida- 
tion ;  for  she  had  a  lively  sense  of  the  favours  to 
come  from  her  mistress.  She  crept  upstairs,  gently 
opened  the  door  of  her  room  ;  and  lo !  there  was  her 
mistress  sound  asleep  and  breathing  axerteronsly  in 
bet  chair. 

Nan  sat  down  noiselessly.  She  did  not  care  to 
wake  up  the  sleeper  ;  so  by  way  of  occupation  aha 
bcsan  to  do  a  little  mischief.  The  dim  candle  had 
bariied  till  it  had  a  vei-y  small  fl.imo  and  a  hn.rre 
bl.ick  wick.  Nan  wetted  her  fingers  and  pinched  at 
this  wick. 

But  ehe  went  too  far.  She  burnt  her  fingers  in 
her  efforts,  and  with  a  howl  of  pain  ehe  awoke  her 
mirtre.ss. 

The  woman,  scarcely  sohered  by  the  events  of  the 
ni'rht,  starred  up.  Directly  she  realised  the  presence 
of  the  Ecmi-idiot,  she  rushed  at  and  caught  the  girl 
by  the  shoulder. 

"  Well,  have  yon  brought  her  back  ?"  ehe  asked. 

Nan  cjwered  down,  afraid  to  reply. 

"I  say  have  yi'u  brought  her  back  r"  repeated  tho 
woman. 

"No,  I  havn't,"  blabheied  cut  the  girL  "But  I 
know  where  she  ia." 

"And  Where's  that?"  asked  a  strange  voice. 

The  woman  left  her  hold  of  tho  girl  and  turned  to 
see  to  whom  the  strange  voice  beionged. 

Jacob  Vandcl  and  the  Lurcher  stood  before  her. 

"Where's  that?"  repeated  the  latter,  catching  the 
released  Nan  by  the  shoulder. 

"Shall  I  tell  'em,  missis? '  asked  Nan,  looking  up 
t.bropE'h  her  crimv  tears. 

"No,"  w:;3  the  reply. 

"Then  I  wont.  And  T  don't  k-now,"  said  Nan,  ad- 
dressing the  Lurcher. 

During  this  conversation, the  raistress  of  the  wretch- 
ed house  in  rhe  Fields  stool  stupidly  storing  at  her 
two  unexpected  visitors.  She  did  not  like  the  look 
of  them  ;  for  old  Jacob  Tandel  has  on  unmistakable 
cut  of  the  lawyer  about  him  ;  whiio  the  Lurcher's  ap- 
pearance vras  very  like  that  of  a  detective. 

-■■•  t  lengt'i  she  s'^o'io,  seeing  that  Nan  was  incline.I 
to  keep  her  secret. 

"  And  wh:;t  do  yon  two  good  gentlemen  want  here  i" 
Bhe  asked,  hiccupping. 

"  We  wuut  the  eirl  that  son  kidnapped  the  nlirhl 
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01  tae  rog,  Dioruer;  tears  vriiat  vrowant,"  rcpliea  to'.- 
Lurcher. 

"Thitl  tianapped  !"  exclaimed  the  \7oman,  v:ith 
assamecl  sarprise. 

"Yc?,  mother,  that  you  broajlit  here  to  make  a 
thief  of." 

"  What  do  yoa  mean,  sir,  by  talkinj;  to  me  like  thia 
in  my  o'vn  house  i^'  Bhe  asked,  with  aa  air  of  out- 
ra;:ed  di^uity. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Vandel,  intcrferiDg  for  the  first 
time,  "we  simply  n  >  -  i  this,  ma'in,  that  wa  are  in 
Eenrch  of  the  pcirl  who  was  hidden  here;  aud  that 
we'll  hnve  the  truth  out  of  that  brat  by  your  side,  or 
we'll  deaoauce  you  to  the  police  as  a  child-stealer." 

"  Ah,  that  we  will,  mother,"  put  in  the  Lurcher. 
"Tt'saoufe  yon  euttir.g  up  rou'/a  or  disjuiCad-like 
r-'.chus.  I've  had  my  cyo  on  you  ever  so  long.  How 
aid  that  trirl  die  who  was  here  last  ?  You  know  v/ho 
I  iiieau  ;  tbe  child  that  was  had  up  at  the  police- 
court  for  riugir.g  rhe  changes,  but  discharged  becan-ie 
a  'benevolent  lad/ — one  of  your  pals,  dressed  up 
for  the  part — said  she'd  take  care  of  her.  How  did 
that  girl  die,  I  ask  you  ?" 

The  woman  turned  pale  at  this  qucsiion,  aud  her 
assurance  completely  left  her. 

"How  did  ehedier"  she  rencaiod  nervously.  "[ 
EU''>po?e  you  icuow  well  ehouga.  But  what  had  I  to 
ivitli  her  death?" 

"Thai's  jnst  what  we  want  to  know,  mother  ;  and 
what  we  will  know  if  you  play  any  tricks  with  us. 
Now,  are  you  going  to  let  that  lump  of  deformity 
there  spe.ik  and  tell  us  where  nhn  la?t  saw  the  <rirl 
we're  iu  search  of?  Quick  with  your  aiiswca- ;  come 
nov.-." 

"Do  you  know,  Kan?"  she  said,  hoping  that  the 
deformed  giri  would  contradict  her  former  statement. 
ITan  hesitated. 

" Do  you. inQP':?"  repeated  the  woman.  ■"' 

"Of  course  she  does.  Didn't  she  say  so?"  ojrclaimod 
'the  Lurcher.' 

'^Well,  thca,  if  she  knows,  you'd  better  make  her 
toll,"  said  the  wofaaii.    "I've  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

Isfan  took  tbi"  for  complete  permission,  and  forth- 
with she  becan  to  tell  the  wholo  story  of  Cris.'sy'sjcur- 
ney  on  the  cab  and  of  her  entering  the  house  with  the 
Sister  of  Siercy. 

But  she  was  at  fault  with  the  description  of  the  wo- 
man. It  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen  the  costume 
atJopted  by  the  Sistcro.  She  called  her  a  long  black 
thing,  with  a  white  face,  that  was  ail  she  could  mas- 
ter. ■ 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  .^aid  Mr.  Vandel,  "I  t'link  1 
can  guess  where  the  ohild  is  from  your  description. 
But  yon  must  como  at  once  and  r.how  us  the  hou90. 

"With  you?"  asked  Nan,  doubtfully. 

"  Yes,  with  us.    Come  along." 

"Am  I  to  go?"  said  Nan,  looking  at  her  mistress. 

"I  suppose  60.  The?e  gentlemen  won't  take  a  de- 
nial" replied  the  woman,  "they  neem  to  do  as  they 
like  with  one."  The  Lurcher,  taking  this  favourable 
turn  in  the  position  of  affairs,  laid  his  hand  upo.i 
Nan's  shoulders,  and  led  her  from  the  x'oom,  ilr. 
V'andel  following  speedily. 

Keeping  her  between  them,  they  hailed  tho  first 
cab  they  saw,  aud  bundling  their  ugly  charge  iu  it, 
jumped  in  after. 

Thus  they-were  again  on  the  scont  of  tho  Lost  One. 
But,  leaving  them,  it  is  necessary  to  sco  how  thing.? 
Iro  progressing  at  Darville  P,-rk. 


CHAPTER  Xir. 
The  New  Gboom  at  Daeville  Pack, 
The  Hew  groom  arrived  at  Darville  Park puncfnrtTIy 
(it  noon  on  tho  day  nft/sr  Sir  piers'  visitto  Mr.  Ferret's 
DiBee,  and  as  Lady  Darville  happened  to  bo  out  at  tho 
time,  he  was  engaged  by  tho  Baronet  >rithout  a  hil^U 
or  an  explauation.  He  was  a  singularly  siiont,  woU- 
bohaved  fellow — this  new  addition  to  Sir  Piorfi  Dfir- 
vi lie's  establishment,  and  ho  went  through  nUtho  no- 
cesnary  business  of  applying  to  the  coaohmrm  as  a  per- 
fti^'t  stranger  with  the  greatest  coolrtesa  and  prccinion. 
Kven  wiib.  Sir  Picta  himself  he  at  fmt  preserved  thia 
thoroughly  correct  demeanour,  till  the  Baronet  beg.an 
to  tear  that,  Mr.PerrethadBcntbiin  a  grcjui  only,  aud 
not  a  spy. 

There  was  ono  singular  thing,  however,  about  the 
en^tuf  emeut.    The  uow^saoom  nevei  pat  one  auoclion 


■,:5T  j  vva'=;es;  nor  a:a  air  mors  even  moot,  cue  suojecr-, 
a  i-d  when  the  coachman  asked  his  future  compaaiou 
V, hat  he  had  engaged  for,  he  received  by  way  of  reply 
"  .A.bout  the  usual.  What  I've  bens)  accustomed  to," 
aud  was  left  to  coiijeetui-a  tho  details. 

"And  where  is  Sir  Piers  going  to  apply  for  your 
character  ?  You've  lived  in  London,  I  suppose  ?"  asked 
the  puzzled  coaolunan. 

"Oh,  ye3,  m7  Last  placn  wat  in  London,"  replied 
the  groom,  "Sir  Piers  is  ^aite.r.a-tiFlied  about  that, 
lie  knew  mc  vrhon  I  was  at  the  French  ambassador's." 

"  Oh  !''  said  the  coachman.  And  he  was  duly  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  his  cool  fellow  ser- 
vant. 

The  man's  name  was,  or  was  assumsd  to  be,  Ge- 
rald Stauham,  aud  tho  name  was  not  a  common  one, 
nor  wafl  the  man  a  onimou  man  who  was  pleased  to 
be  known  by  it.  IJe  was  a  wc!!-kcit,  middle-size-', 
young  fellow,  of  twcjiy  four  or  so,  and  hs  v,-.is  stri'.:- 
ingly  handsome,  at  least  iti  the  eyes  of  the  fcaale  do- 
mestics at  Darville  Park.  He  had  intelligent  a'(uiliiio 
features,  aud  ovprosaivo  brown  eyes.  His  short  brown 
hair  curled  naturally,  and  he  had  altogtther  one  of 
these  faces  that  arc  said  to  do  without  whiskers  or 
other  liairy  adorunic-nt^  below  the  brow.  Ho  looked  a 
capital  groom  ;  but  he  would  have  looked  also  a  very 
passable  gentleman  iu  fitting  at <  ire  for  that  character  ; 
and  his  speech  and  tone  were  pure  and  pleasant  to 
listen  to.  Ti'.oro  was  not  an  atom  of  vulgarity  or  lov/ 
breeding  in  his  manner;  and  he  at  once  commanded 
the  respect  of  all  in  tiie  hou.'so,  while  ho  secured  the 
admiration  of  many.  Only  tho  many  were  of  the  oppo- 
site sex  to  himself. 

Almost  as  soon  as  he  made  his  aopearar.ce  in  the 
hiuse,  hecamcin  cimtact  with' Antuine,  tl.o  French 
butler  ;  and  the  two  men  ecomci  iKstir.ctivoly  to  feel 
that  they  were  antagonists.  He  stared  at  the  Frouoh- 
man  boldy  and  scarchingly;  Antoine  iooked  out  of 
his  black  eyes  at  him  with  eagar  amiti  njr.  ^  Ho  thought 
he  had  a  face  singularly  like  ''l;nab'"sre'at  darling  of 
Frenchmen,  the  first  Napoleon. 

Antoine,  however,  who  was  by  no  means  proud, 
bowed  after  the  firot  glance,  and  Gerald  Stauham, 
not  to  bo  behind  in  politeness,  coolly  returned  tho 
compliment,  and  theiittio  two  men  went  their  several 
v/ayj,  each  to  think  of  the  other  with  strange  feelings 
of  animosity. 

So  vivid  and  immcdiato  is  the  influeuceof  chnr.ao. 
ter,  that  the  servants  who  saw  this  meeting  apprecia- 
ted it  on  the  instant.  They  set  down  tho  groom  at 
once  as  tbe  opponent  in  the  house  of  her  Ladyship's 
favoured  servitor,  and  they  rejoiccl  greatly  that  ho 
had  come  there  as  a  kind  of  English  champion  agaiiwt 
tbe  man  thcv  looked  uDoa  as  a  French  unstart. 

When  Lady  Dirville  roturnod,  she  happened  to 
meet  the  now  groom  on  his  way  from  the  house  to  the 
stables,  and  she  was  so  strnok  by  his  appearance  that 
she  raised  her  e^o  glass  to  have  a  good  look  at  him. 
Sir  Pier-s  hai  said  nothing  to  her  about  his  coming. 
She  only  knew  that  ho  wanted  a  groom,  in  place  of 
cue  who  had  just  departed,  but  she  had  no  idea  t'aat 
he  would  eosoon,  and  without  tho  slightest  reference 
to  her,  make  the  engagoms  nt.  She  therefore  went 
straight  to  Sir  Piers  to  ask  for  an  explauation. 

"I  saw  a  young  man  going  to  tbe  stablos  just  now," 
ghosaid,  "without  his  hat,  who  is  he?" 

Sir  Piers  nnticioated  the  storm — ho  saw  the  "  littl" 
cloud,  no  bigger  tlian  a  man's  hand,"  and  be  tu^n 
what  was  coming. 

"  That  young  man,"  he  rej^lied,  with  a  slight  tremor 
agitating  him,  "is  the  new'groom." 

"The  new  what?"  exclaimed  her  Ladyship, 
"The  new  groom." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me.  Sir  Piers,  that  you  havfl 
actually  engaged  tho  man  without  the  slightest  word 
to  me  about  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  engagod  him — certainly  I  have.  And 
why  not.  Lady  Darville?  I  may  engage  my  own  ser- 
vants, I  suppose  !" 

"You  have  never  done  such  a  thing  aa  this  before !" 
said  her  ladyship  with  suprreased  passion.  "You  have 
always  taken  my  advice.  Where  did  the  man  come 
from,  pray?" 

"  Como  from  !  Why  he  came  from — There,  I'll  toll 
yon  what.  Lady  Darville,  I  hjvo  engaged  him,  and  I 
will  not  be  talked  to  about  it.  I  am  sati.ified  whora 
ke  came  from  aud  that  is  enough." 

"Is  it!"  said  her' Ladyship.  And  she  rang  the 
bell. 

Sir  Pieis  sat  down,  and  Waited  to  see  what  Ladj 
Duville  meant  to  do.  d 


"■'ieii  rue  new  groom,"  slic  eai'l  totna  servant  who 
answered  the  bell,  "that  his  mistress  wishes  to  see 
him  at  once." 

"Now  Sir  Piers,"  she  continued,  when  they  were 
alone,  "i  will  catechise  the  man  you  have  engaged  so 
s\y\y.'  I  will  see  whether  he  is  a  fit  person  to  be  one 
of  thi?  establishmect." 

Sir  Piers  was  silent,  but  he  trembled  from  head  to 
foot. 

Gcral.l  Stanh^m  made  his  .appearance  duly,  but  was 
humbly  submissive,  and  seeing  her  Ladyship,  ho 
bowed  and  stood  at  a  distance,  by  the  door. 

"  Sir  Piers  Darville,"  she  said,  "has,  I  hear,  en. 
gaged  you  as  groom  :  of  course  he  has  had  a  propei 
character  with  you  ?" 

"He  has,  my  Lady,"  replied  Stanham,  "and he  is, 
I  believe,  satisfiecl  with  it." 

"Ob,  indeed"  said  her  ladyship,  struck  by  the  man's 
cofd  ipy^.    "  Was  it  a  wriitou  character." 
"It  w;s  not,  my  Lady." 

Sir  Piers  Darville  was  immensely  relieved.  Ha 
began  to  think  that  the  new  groom  would  bring  him 
ofT  with  flying  colours. 

"Not  a  written  character,"  said  Lady  Darville. 
"Thou  what  kind  of  character  was  it?" 

"I  had  the  honour  of  being  known  to  Sir  Piers 
when  I  waa  English  groom  to  the  French  Ambassador, 
the  late,  uot  the  present  one,  my  Lady." 

"Sir  Piers,"  said  her  Ladyship,  turning  to  hoi 
wondering  husband,  "Is  this  true  ?" 
"Quire  true,"  replied  the  Baronet. 
The  explanation  seemed  so  feasible,  and  the  man 
looked  so  cool  and  collected,  that  Lady  Darvillo  was 
qoie'ad.  Her  only  antagonism  to  the  new  groom  was 
that  h'>  ha'l  been  encaged  without  her  interference. 
This,  she  thought,  she  would  settle  with  Sir  Piers  at 
another  time. 

"  Very  well,"  she  said.    "  That  will  do,  you  may  go 

°°The  groom  raised  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and 
•turned  on  his  heel.   When  he  had  gone  her  Ladyship 
addressed  Sir  Piers. 

"You  have  beeu  over-hasty  in  this  matter,  shs 
said,  "and  if  your  new  acquisition  did  not  look  such 
a  passably  doceat  mau,  and  give  so  respectable  an  ac- 
count of  iiiraself  I  should  possibly  have  more  to  say 
about  him.  You  have  certainl^r  chosen  a  good-looking 
frllov/- indeed,  I  may  call  the  man  po^dtively  hand- 
some—and as  I  like  to  have  well-looking  people  about 
me,  I  shall  pass  tho  affair  over.  You  may  thank  his 
face  for  that,  Sir  Piers.  Miad  I  don't  fall  in  lov« 
with  him  1" 

Her  Ladyship  said  this  jocularly.  She  did  not  quita 
realize  tho  fact  that  the  oroom's  aDPearanco  oleasod 
tier  so  far  as  to  give  her  words  a  certain  awKwaro 
meaning. 

"Yes,  Sir  Piers,"  she  continned,  indulging  to  thf 
full  in  the  badiap.g-3  to  which  her  nature  made  her 
sometimes  coudesceud.  "The  m-an  is  so  well-favoured 
as  to  be  positively  dangerous.  Where  did  I  road  ol 
that  case  in  which  a  lady  of  position  went  to  th» 
stables,  or  to  the  servants'  hall— I  forget  which— to 
fijid  a  lover  ?  Tho  man  you  have  so  hastily  introduced 
here  looks  marvellously  like  the  hero  of  such  an  ad- 
venture.  Are  you  certain  he  came  from  the  Fiandi 
iinbasaador's  i" 
"Lady  D-irville,"  said  Sir  Piers,  rising  from  iu* 
toat.    "  You  surprise  me — you  disgust  me  I 

And  he  left  tho  room,  but  little  pleased  with  tha 
toault  of  his  bold  attempt  to  pat  a  watoh  upon  hef 
Ladyship. 

Gerald  Stanham  wont  about  his  duties  inTt  tho 
roughly  business-like  fashion.  But  as  those  duties— 
at  least  in  the  stable  and  tho  saddle, — happened  to  b« 
few,  ho  had  plenty  of  loisnre  to  spend  in  the  house  J 
and  he  appeared  to  spend  it  chiefly  in  winning  his 
way  to  tho  aSfeotions  of  his  fellow  servants.  He  made 
one  cscaption,  and  this  was  Ar.toine.  To  the  French 
butler  ho  was  cold,  critical,  aud  distant.  Ho  rtiot 
hiin,  ho  looked  at  him,  and  when  necessity  erooo^ 
spoke  to  him,  in  a  reserved  and  somewhat  hanghtj 
manner  thai;  was  the  manner  of  an  opponent. 

As  to  Antoine,  he  retamed  to  the  fall  the  new 
groom's  di3liko  with  an  inward  fervour  that  woe  a< 
deep,  though  not  as  domonstrativo,  aa  the  Knglish- 
man's  pia.inly  expressed  contempt.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  Watorloo  botVf-cen  thc:n,  of  which  both  wore  con. 
scleras  ;  and  it  ranat  bo  said  that  w'nilo  Antoine  w.as 
oppre.'iscd  with  an  undefined  something  that  he  wish- 
ed to  avenge,  Gwald  Stanham  was  not  at  all  roluo* 
tant  to  have  reasooable  onnao  for  punching  the  Fr«nch. 
man's  hsad,  or  otnujnitting  some  other  well-proroked 
Assault  won  tdm  atbei  the  AnglO'Qasoa  manxuic. 
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*•  The  follow  loolrs  like  a  dancing-master  !"  said  tbe 
new  groom,  curling  hia  lip,  in  tlie  sorvanta'  hall, 
"Docs  he  cat  frogs  horo  'e" 

The  groom's  lieterters  wore  dolightod.  They  titicrc3 
ftnd  grinned  at  his  small  wit,  and  looted  upon  hira 
With  redoubled  admiration. 

"No,  he  doesn't  eat  froths,"  replied  the  cook.  "1 
take  pretty  good  care  that  food  for  cannibala  don't 
w>me  Out  of  my  liitchon.    Else  ha  would,  I  dare  say." 

"You  may  depend  upon  it,"  continued  the  groom, 
"only  the  lcg3  though.  But  I  certainly  can'tunrlrT- 
Etand  a  French  butler  in  a  house  like  this ;  and  a  fel- 
low who  looks  as  though  ho  had  been  fed  upon  flioa, 
and  trained  in  catching  thorn  !" 

"Lor  !"  exclaimed  the  coot,  "how  funuy  you  are!" 

The  now  groom  laughed  in  his  sleeve.  He  saw  how 
easily  he  could  obtain  a  reputation  for  wit  in  Sir  Piers 
Darville's  establishment. 

It  happened  that  the  second  day  of  Gerald  Stan- 
ham's  appearance  at  Darville  Park  ho  was  leaving  the 
library  aft«r  a  few  minutes  close  conversation  with 
Bir  Pi(!rs ;  and  as  he  was  quick  in  his  movements. 
End  withal  neat  and  silent  in  his  tread,  ho  had  opened 
tie  library  door,  and  st-eppod  into  the  passage  before 
Bomothing  that  was  there  with  its  ear^to  the  keyhole 
had  time  to  get  out  of  the  way.  The  result  was  that 
there  was  a  smash,  as  of  glass  falliug  to  tbe 
ground,  and  in  the  next  moment  the  new  groom  had 
caught  Antoine  by  the  collar,  and  after  shaking  him 
vigorously  hiid  flung  him  back  against  the  wall 
with  a  very  hot  and  trenchant  reflection  upon  tho 
Frenchman's  character. 

"You  were  listening,  Monslear,"  he  said,  coolly 
surveying  the  prostrate  butler.  "I  kaow  you  Wf~ro. 
It's  a  bad  habit.  Pick  yourself  and  yuur  things  up, 
end  excuse  my  rcughnes;-." 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Sir  Piers,  comicg 
out  in  alarm.  ,^  , 

"Oh,  nothing,"  said  the  groom.  "Only  that  this 
gontlonian" — he  emphasized  the  wore! — "  was  in  tho 
way,  just  by  tiL3  keyhole,  and  I  came  out  too  quiokly 
for  him." 

Antoine  picked  himself  up,  and  then  carefully  coI« 
Icctci  the  wrc^'k  of  glass.  But  while  he  did  eo,  ha 
raised  his  black  vindictive  eyes  to  the  groom's  faccj 
tvitha  fierce  mejiacing  expression;  and  when  he  rose 
ho  hisse  !  soniethinsr  in  Stanham's  ear,  that  made 
bim  smile  with  cool  stinging  contempt 

"What  does  he  sny?"  asked  the  trembling  Sir 
Piers,  as  Antoine  went  away. 

"I  picked  up  a  little  French — at  the  French  Am- 
bassador's you  know,  sir,"  replied  the  groom,  vfith.  a 
grin,  "and  I  make  cut  that  ho  threatens  me.  I  am 
Bot  a  quarrelsome  man,  but  lean  bo.'c  a  little,  and  I 
think  I  should  plant  one,  two,  three,  on  his  visage  be- 
fore he  found  my  ribs  out." 

"Oh,  pray,"  said  the  alarmed  Earonet,  "don't  oomc 
to  blows.    It  would  ruiu  all." 

"  But  it  would  also  ruin  all.  Sir  Piers,",  said  the 
groom,  "if  that  fellow  always  has  his  ear  at  the  key- 
hole when  we  have  occasion  to  speak  together." 

"  True,  true,  Stanham,"  replied  tho  Baronet.  "And 
do  you  think  he  suspects  anything,  then  r" 

"Hemay  or  may  not.  I  rather  think  ho  docs.  But 
it's  the  man's  nature  to  prowl  about  and  watch.  I 
could  BOS  that  with  half  an  eye." 

"Well,"  said  Sir  Piers,  reflectively,  ifg  very  awk- 
vrar.i — very  awk-ward,  indeed.  Antoine  is  a  pro'c^e 
of  Lady  Darville's,  lie  is  much  more  her  servant  than 
her  butlei." 

"Ah,  I  fancied  that,"  replied  Stanham.  "And bo 
there  are  two  of  us,  you  see.  Sir  Piers." 

"Ofasl"  said  the  Baronet.    "Of  whom!" 

"Iraeantlicro  are  two  men  here  who  have  son? c- 
thiag  more  to  do  than  the  bare  duties  for  Vihioh  they 
&re  engaged,  I  am  one;  this  Antoine  is  the  othrr  ; 
and  as  sure  as  ffite  we  shall  clash;  for  while  I  am  j 
watching  Lady  Darville,  ho  will  watch  me.  lie  has 
done  BO  tc-dny.     Can't  you  got  rid  of  him  . 

"Impoprible  1"  returned  Sir  Piers.  "I  might  03 
well  try  to  get  rid  of  Lady  Darville,  ' 

Gerald  Slanham  kughod  to  hixeelf,  and  looked  for 
ft  moraeut  at  Sir  Pior.T  with  pitying  oontempt.  Hero-j 
was  a  man  nfiaid,  not  only  of  his  v.'ife,  but  of  his 
wifo'i)  servant. 

"Poor  miserable  wretch!"  thought  tho  groom. 
"He's  muc':i  to  bo  pitied  !" 

"1^0,"  eaicl  tho  B.'ironet,  after  a  time.  "Yott  mn?t 
not  craarrei  with  Antoijio.    Eo  civil  to  him  i  throw 


riin  o3  X.13  guard,  it  might  be  uaeiai  tor  you  to 
gain  his  confidence." 

Sir  Piers  Darville  quite  chuckled  at  this  idea  of 
his.    It  seemed  so  shrewd  and  artful. 

"As  to  being  civil  to  him,"  replied  Stanham,  who 
looked  upon  tho  Baronet^s  shrewdness  as  a  piece  of 
simple  idiocy.  "I'm  seldom  uncivil  to  any  man. 
But  as  to  throwing  him  off  his  guard,  that,  I  ima- 
gine, will  be  difficult  To  talk  of  gaining  hia  confi- 
dence, Sir  PierSj  is  to  encourage  a  delusion.  The 
man  has  only  one  confidant  —  It  may  be  her  Lady- 
ship." 

"Well,  no  more  fighting,  mind,"  said  Sir  Piers, 
"  And  you  will  recollect  what  I  have  told  yon  about 
to-morrow." 

"I  shall  not  forget,"  replied  the  groom.  "If  her 
Laflyship  goes,  I  shall  not  be  far  behind  her.  I  may 
take  the  brown  horse  I  suppose?" 

"  Yes,  any  horse  in  the  stable.  But  you  wiU,  of 
course,  disguise  yourself  in  some  way  on  the  road?" 

"You  may  leave  that  to  me,  Sir  Piers.  Yon  your- 
self would  not  kriow  me  if  we  wore  to  meet  in  Weston 
to-morrow." 

"Should  I  not!  But  hark!  That's  the  rustle  of 
her  Ladyship's  dress.  She's  coming  down  stairs. 
Quick !    Away !'' 

Sir  Piers  Darville  was  right.  Her  Ladyship  w.is 
cominc  down  stairs,  and  she  mot  the  groo'n  in  the 
hall.  She  stopped,  and  husitatod,  as  though  she  wished 
to  speal:,  but  had  not  the  words  reacly^ 

"Oh,  Stanham,"  she  said,  at  length,  "Sir  Piers 
seldom  rides  on  horseback,  and  I'm  passionately  fond 
of  it.    You  must  go  out  with  me  now  and  then." 

"Certainly,  my  lady,'"  replied  the  groom. 

Kn-  Ladyship  seemed  to  have  something  else  on  tho 
tip  of  her  tougue,  hut  Vv-hatever  it  was,  it  remained 
u!;spoken.  vShe  turned  away,  casting  as  she  did  so, 
a  strange  glance  at  tho  astonished  Stanham,  who 
looked  after  her  with  eyes  full  of  enquirins wonder. 

"She"s  B  splendid  creature!"  he  said,  to  hiniEelf. 
"I  don't  wonder  at  that  poor,  nervous  little  man  in 
the  library  making  himself  miserable  about  her.  And 
why  ever  did  sh.o  stare  at  meinthatway?  Well,  wa 
shall  sec.' ' 

"Really,"  ho  said,  "I  don't  see  why  I  should  hang 
about  Ferret's  o'Jlco,  and  take  jobs  of  this  kind.  I 
fancv  I  mi'?lit  do  betfer.  Kow.  f.iv^rynr.a  this  Ladv 
Darville  were  a  wictow,  and  she  lia.l  i;)0'-ecl  at  mc  jn 
that  way  !    What  can  the  woman  mem  ?" 

While  Gerald  Stanham  wa'  sn'.'.:  ising  thus,  Lady 
Darville  wast.-iking  similar  cvMr.y:-'.  .vith herself.  She 
was  not  ffuite  in  the  secret,  but  siie  was  on  tho  verge 
of  it,  and  she  loolrod  with  a  certain  amount  of  sus- 
picion on  the  gi'com  and  wondered  where  Sir  Piers 
had  discovered  tho  man. 

But  at  the  same  time,  it  occurred  to  her  that  she 
could  use  Gerald  St'riham  in  a  way  that  his  master 
Ecarcfly  cc  itemplated.  He  could  be  made  an  object 
of  au'dci,y  to  tho  Baronet,  at  lea.^t;  and  even,  if  occa- 
^\nxi  Teniiired.  a,  tool  to  break  yet  further  tho  little 
spirit  that  Sir  Pier.s  still  p-jssessed. 

"  I'll  try  this  man,"  said  her  Ladyahip.  "  I'll  play 
St  diamond  cut  di.imohd  with  h.im,  and  if  he  only 
firou^e,-  >  !r  Picys'r  je.iloury  it  will  serve  my  purpose. 
It  will  tiiko  liiin  off  thj  other  scent."  / 

So  h-r  L-Klyship  determined  to  be  very  gracious  to 
the  new  groom  at  Darville  park. 

I  To  be  continued.) 

His  Royal  Highness-  tho  Duke  of  Edinburgh  l«ft 
Constan^inopl^s  on  the  i5th  Sept.  for  the  Crimea. 

SuD.;.-:  r;A^'  Lady  Faumino. — The  result  of  the  "  In- 
LiDt  Life  Protection  Act  "  iu  London  appenrs  to  be 
that  povtJas  who  tako.  in  children  to  nuric  by  hand 
nov>;  trJio  up  their  abode  in  the  suburbs  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Jlstropolitun  Board  of  Works.  !Mr. 
.T.  Oakeshott,  medical  officer  of  health,  has  reported  to 
the  Karnsy  local  board  that  the  d'^aths  in  'the  Homey 
district  during  the  past  month  included  eight  cases  of 
dirjrhcea.  most  of  which  were  cases  of  young  children 
under  sis  months  old,  nnd  beinj  registered  within  a 
very  limited  area  of  the  district,  he  made  a  special  in- 
qnv:j  into  each  individiial  case.  The  result  of  the  in. 
quiry  Wiin  no  far  satisfi^.stcry,  ho  states  that  r.ct  cue 
case  could  be  referred  to  thoaa  local  causon  to  which' 
diarrhoea  is  &o  often  due  and  which  rjivej  it  a  place  m 
•  tho  ahm  <>t  clioenncn  oiilk c't  xymotic,  but  the  inor.iry  aU;o 
diflvlT'Sfi'l  Ui>a  fa«i>  that  the  whok  of  tbcso  rere 
ehikiran  'V'he  frstn  one  csuaa  q?  otlisr  wive  not  reoeklEg 
tk^p  natural  feod." 


THOUGHTS  AT  TWILIGHT. 
ChlU  without  the  winds  are  moftning, 

And  the  firelight  flielrers  low. 
As  ia  thought  once  more  I  wander 

'Mid  the  Bcenes  of  long  ago ; 
Through  the  dim,  fast-fading  twiligllt 

Sombre  shadows  gather  fast, 
Afld  from  out  the  dusky  gloaming 
Rise  up  TiBlons  of  the  Past ; 

And  a-dov.!!  the  aisles  of  mem'ry, 

I  again  my  footsteps  bend- 
Trace  my  life,  from  its  bright  dawning, 

To  its  dark  and  bitter  end  ; 
Light  and  shade  is  strangely  blended 

In  the  happy,  vanished  years. 
Like  a  day  in  early  springtime — 

Marked  by  changing  smiles  and  tears. 

Glad  and  tadiant  was  the  promise 

Of  a  future  bright  and  fair, 
Eut  ere  life  had  reached  its  noontide 

Nought  remained  bat  dark  desi>aii. 
And  I  gaze  on  faded  roses, 

"With  a  thrill  of  tender  pain ; 
Though  sweet  mem'ries  roimd  them  linger. 

Only  without  leaves  remain. 

In  my  heart  a  moomd  is  lying. 

Twined  around  with  cj^jress  ■wreath. 
Sad  tho  v.  ords  upon  the  tablet — 

Dust  and  aches  rest  beneath. 
Grave  of  hopes,  forever  buried. 

From  the  stilluefs  of  the  tomb 
Shadov.  y  phantoms  pass  before  me, 

'J'hrough  tho  lonely  darkened  room. 

Sadly  wails  a  spirit  voice 
Through  the  cold,  November  rain. 

Dark  for  thee,  hope's  sun  has  set. 
Nevermore  to  rise  again. 

From  stern  fate  the  words  have  gone- 
Words  that  never  know  repeal ; 

Thou  hast  so-.vn,  and  thou  ahait  reap — 
Be  tho  harvest  woe  or  weal. 

Wild  tho  waiting  winds  of  autumB, 

Coming  from  the  distant  main, 
Sounds  a  requiem,  sad  and  solemn, 

In  this  mournful,  low  refrain. 
And  my  spirit  sees  weird  pictures 

In  the  mystic,  -wanicg  light — 
Strange  and  dreary  are  the  fancies 

Flitting  througn  my  brain  to-night. 


JvAVAL  COSTUI>IES. 
The  Volunteer,  a  weekly  journal  devoted  to  the 
citizen  army,  has  started  a  very  interesting  controversy 
in  the  course  of  some  articles  on  naval  uniforms.  His- 
tory and  tradition  tell  \is  that  Nelson  went  into  HiB 
battle  of  Trafalgar  blazing  vfith.  stars  and  medals,  and 
that  Captain  Hardy  noticed  the  danger,  and  spcke  of  it. 
He  replied  : — "In  honour  I  have  g.iLned  them,  and  ia 
honour  I'U  die  with  them."  Captain  Hardy's  own 
version  of  the  story  is  that  Nelson  dresssed  himself  in 
the  same  coat  which  he  had  commonly  worn 
since  he  left  Portsmouth — it  was  a  plain 
blue  coat  of  coarse  cloth,  and  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Greenwich  Hospital — on  which,  the 
star  of  the  Bath  was  em'oroidered,  as  was  customaiy 
While  walking  the  deck,  and  aft€r  the  firing  had  com- 
menced. Hardy  remarked  that  the  badge  might  draw 
attention  from  the  enemy's  tops,  to  which  Nelson 
cooUv  replied,  "  He  was  aware  it  might  be  seen,  but  it 
was  now  too  late  t  )  be  shifting  a  coat."  "I  had  the 
watch  on  deck,"  said  Prince  WUliam  Henry,  afterwajda 
William  IV.,  '' wh?n  Capt.ain  Nelson,  of  the  Albemarle, 
came  alongside  in  iu>  barge.  He  appeared  to  be  the 
merest  boy  of  a  cjtvitain  I  ever  beheld,  and  his  dresa 
was  worthy  of  RctiLo.  He  had  on  a  iuU-laced  uniform  ; 
his  lank  unpowdci  I  h  dr  was  tied  ia  a  stiff  Hessian 
tail  of  cxtwo'.ci.n.'.i  /  linij-th  ;  the  old-fashioned  Saps  of 
his  waistcoat  added  to  the  gener.-il  quaintness  of  hia 
ti-ure,  iuyX  iirodticed  an  appearance  which  particularly 
attracted  my  .attention,  for  I  had  never  seen  ^ythiog 
like  it  befor/^,  nor  could  I  imagine  who  it  was  Tir  what 
ho  came  about.  My  doubts,  however,  were  removed 
when  Lcrd  Howe  introduced  me  to  ciia."  Nol^Mj 
hated  epaulettes  because  they  had  a  French  cri^n  and 
were  "  coscombical."  They  are  the  palcttoa  cf  Henry 
IVo.  time  and  were  introduced  into  tno  English  lun^ 
in  1706.   


A  JA^.v^"E^!-  Virrt'  or  WAMincoTos. — It  Is  ttn« 
nsnncfid  thit  a  Yedn  pu'.5ii.0\.-.?  har.  broiifrht  ou5  a 
"  Llfii  cf  Wasliingiba;"ln  ii  volumes,  prlatodin  .Tap!i< 
najn  (  hii^ictir.?,  :iad  proA'.seh'  illusiratcil.  Tha  Fathai 
t-.i  hia  GauHi-.'y  ii  rai^pa^ented  in  the  clcthea  oi  tha  pv«i 
Bant  fls«.  Wfi»rs  a  pioaataoha,  oarpiaa  a  aaUj  aadli  «•» 
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3IISCELLANE0US. 


The  Wrediam  acd  Huabon  coal  o'miers  have  raised 
tlie  price  of  coal  two  shilliug-;  per  ton. 

The  Credit- General,  Ottoman,  has  made  an  advance 
of  £2,000,OUO  to  the  Turkish  Government. 

The  London  mail  of  September  5th  arrived  at  Bom- 
\)ay  on  the  25th. 

ilr.  Disraeli's  rectorial  address  at  Glasgow  is  to  be 
delivered  on  November  19. 

Lord  Derby  is  to  be  entertained  by  the  Mayor  at 
Liverpool  on  the  16th  October. 

A  sum  of  £2,720.550,  surplus  income,  has  been  ap- 
plied since  the  Ist  of  April  to  the  reduction  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt. 

Her  Majesty's  corvette  Thaliahas  captured  a  stockade 
atLaroof.  the  stronghold  of  the  pirates,  -who  recently  at- 
tacked the  boats  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Midge. 

\Ve  understand  that  Profe.ssor  William  Kingston 
Sullivan  has  been  appointed  President  of  the  Queen's 
College  Cork.  ricf.  Sir  R.  Kane  resigned. 

A  proclamation  of  President  Grant  announces  the 
abolition  of  ths  "discriminating  duty"  upon  goods  im- 
ported in  French  vessels. 

The  Prussi?.u  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  notified  to 
the  district  governors  that  the  elections  for  the  new 
Diet  will  take  place  in  the  latter  half  of  October. 

The  Australian  Cable  Company  have  offered  to  reduce 
their  rates  by  half  on  condition  of  receiving  an  annual 
subsidy  of  £30,000  frc.m  the  Colonies. 

It  is  stated  that  th^  modern  plan  of  photojrr.phing 
criminals  ha*  had  the  result  of  biinging  about  373 
detections. 

.John  Esmonde.  Esq.,  has  been  appointed  Deputy 
Lieutenant  for  Tipperary,  in  room  of  the  late  James 
'Lenigan,  Esq. 

A  marriage  took  place  in  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Duleek,  county  Meath,  on  Sept.  26.  between  a  couple 
whose  united  ages  amount  to  a  century  and  a  half. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Edwin  James  is  pursiVing  a 
most  successful  person^il  canvass  of  Marylebone,  and 
that  hundreds  of  infiuential  eleijtors  have  promised 
thair  support. 

Thp  South  Austi-alian  budget  has  besn  submitted  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  is  considered  satisf^.ctory. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  sum  of  £50,000 
Kvailable  for  promoting  immiirration  during  IS  74. 

The  famous  onyx  vase,  called  the  V;use  of  Mantole, 
has  at  last  been  found  in  the  treasury  chest  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Bninswick.  It  was  enclosed  in  another  vase 
of  gold. 

The  Agricultural  Deparfment  at  Wa-shington  an- 
nounces that  in  an  average  of  95  districts  the  wheat 
crop  in  auantity  is  equal,  and  in  quality  superior,  to 
that  of  1872. 

The  mixed  Anglo-American  Commission  has  termi- 
nated its  labours.  It  has  disallowed  all  the  Amencan 
claims,  and  awarded  2,300,000  dollars  to  British 
claimants. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  year  ended  the  29th  of 
September  last  in  the  number  of  robberies  with  vio- 
lence in  England,  probably  arising  from  th'j  floggings 
administered. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  states  that  Miss  Bovell, 
one  of  Zvliss  Jex  Blake's  co-disciples,  has  lately  passed 
her  thii-d  and  final  preliminary  examination  for  the 
Dostorship  of  Medicine  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris. 

M.  Germain  Cas^e,  the  Kepublican  candidate  for 
Gawlaloupe,  has  bsen  elfcctcd  member  cf  the  Assembly 
by  5,900  votes,  against  2,500  recorded  in  favour  of  M. 
de  Cassagnac. 

Discredit  is  thrown  on  the  report,  from  a  FrsKch 
paper,  respecting  Dr.  Livingstone.  The  statement  has 
been  traced  to  an  Italian  journal,  and  in  Paris  the  storv 
ifl  believed  to  be  a  hoax. 

A  telegram  from  Calcutta  states  that  the  Indus, 
with  418  coolies,  has  been  lost.  Since  January  last 
vear  17,178  coolies  have  departed  for  the  Colonies  and 
Mauritius. 

^  Seiious  acts  of  insubordination  have  taken  place  in 
the  S6th  Regiment  at  Gosport.  Tv.  enty  of  the  men 
pre  under  arrest,  and  some  are  to  bo  tried  bv  court- 

■  -.-tial.  ■' 

■■  My  Kalulu;  Prince,  King,  Slave  :  a  story  from 
Central  Africa,"  is  the  title  of  a  new  volum.e  bv  Mr. 
Hcory  M.  Stanley,  author  of  "  How  I  found  Living- 
'stone,"  w'oich  will  be  published  immediately. 

Marshal  MncMahon  is  said  by  Galigniv/d  to  have  pro- 
l^UDced  in  fr.vour  of  placing  on  the  Vendome  Column 
the  statue  of  thi  Emperor  Napoleon  I,  dressod  in  the 
legendary  cojtume  of  the  Ught  overcoat  and  smaU 
cocked  hat. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Liverpool  Mercury  under- 


takes to  state  positively  that  no  society  has  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  purchase  of  the  rectory  of  Liver- 
pool. The  patr<.u  oifered  the  living  to  jSlr.  Cleaver 
solely  because  he  had  heard  him  so  well  spoken  of. 

,  A  Temperance  Hospital  will  be  opened  in  Gower- 
street  next  month  for  the  non-alcoholic  treatment  of 
disease.  Sir  Walter  Trevelyau  is  president.  The  an- 
nual outlay  is  estimated  at 'from  £1,500  to  £2,000. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  (  Dr.  Magee,  of  Cork), 
has  left  Vrnitby  for  Edinburg'u,  Plis  health  is  much 
improved  by  his  .stav  at  Whitby,  where  he  has  been 
the  greater  part  of  the  svmmer. 

JoLn  Bull  heals  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
cause  cchirrc.  v.-hich  caused  great  sensation  at  the  West 
end  of  town  some  years  ago,  vv'ill  be  re-opensd  in  the 
shape  of  an  indictment  for  conspiracy  against  the 
plaintiff. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  British  Association  will  be 
in  BelSiet,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Tyndall. 
A  motion  was  made,  but  subsequently  withdrawn, 
that  Professor  Anderson,  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  Bel- 
fast, should  be.the  president. 

The  boiler  makeis  at  the  •  Owseburn  Co-operative 
Engine  Woiks,  Nev,-castle-on-Tyne,  are  on  strike  for 
an  advance  of  wages.  The  wages  range  from  27s.  to 
33s.,  but  the  chief  grievance  seems  to  be  a  change  from 
piece  to  time  v^oi-k.  . 

The  workmen  at  Messrs.  Walker,  Parker  and  Co.'s 
Lead  V.'orks,  Nev.-castle-oc-T'yno,  have  turned  out  on 
strike  for  an  advance  of  wages.  Mr.  Parker  told  the 
men  that  if  they  could  show  that  at  any  works  in  the 
neighbourhood  they  woiked  on  better  terms,  he  would 
put  hi-;  men  on  an  etjual  footing. 

Acting  upon  the  impression  that  full  justice  ha-s 
never  been  tione  to  what  he  terms  the  '"  literature  of 
hats,"  the  editor  of  the  Hutter  und  i'/nbrdla  Trade 
Journal  purposes  fupplying  a  series  of  illustrated  arti- 
cles in  which  the  head-coveriugs  of  all  nations  and  of 
times  past  and  present  are  to  be  treated. 

James  Broaubent,  v«ho  took  part  in  a  sparrow 
sh'x>ting  thtj  other  day  near  Mossley,  has  been  fined 
£2  lOs  for  usiug  a  t;uu  Without  a  licence.  It  was  inci- 
dentally mentioned  during  his  t7ial  that  any  unli- 
censed person  cairying  a  gun  or  a  part  of  a  gun  across 
a  street  is  legally  subject  to  a  fine.  _ 

Till-;  East;:iix  Fiskkriks. — The  hen-ing  fishery  has 
been  commenced  in  euruest  by  tixe  Great  Yarmouth 
Vjoats,  and  lai-go  quantitio^s  of  herrings  of  fine  quality 
liave  bsen  landed  at  the  Great  Yarmouth  fish  wharf. 
Prices  have  ranged  from  £12  to  £27  per  la,st  (13.200 
fish). 

The  Ki.n'.  and  Sussta  Courltr,  publishad  at  Tun- 
bridite  Wella,  states  that  the  Marquis  of  Lorne  has 
purchased  the  marision  and  estate  kjiov.'u  as  "  Dorn- 
djn,"  iu  that  tov/n.  The  mansion  is  pleasantly  situate 
at  the  estreme  end  of  the  Rusthi.U  Couuaou.  ou  the 
Langtou  and  Groombridge-road,  and  tommands 
chai-mirig  viewa  of  Kent  and  Su.ssex  scenery. 

Ti'he  !<po-rtiiv;  G:t~.ttte  announces  the  retirement  of 
Sir  Richard  Bulkeley  from  the  turf.  ^  His  select  breed- 
ing stud,  cociprising  the  brood  mares  Tasymnia,  Cura- 
coa  (dam  of  Marciaiqi\'3  and  Surluauij,  ^Potoieac,  and 
Martinique,  wit^  cheir  iiit^s,  v{i?l-'lie  biought  Uj  the 
liammer  at  ^evvm.irket  duVrng  the  Second  Oot<jber 
Meeting.  ^,  _  \ 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Gladstone  le- 
feniug  to  the  .unveiling  of  a  stutue  of  the  gre'ftt 
Wedgwood  at  Burslcm,  in  which  the  Premier  refeip 
to  edgwood  as  that  rcicaricable  person  whoui 
obsprvatiou  and  reflection  led  me  to  regard  -as,  perhaps, 
the  most  distinguished  individual  in  tfie  whole  histoi-y 
of  commerce  talceu  from  the  earlie.it  ages. " 

The  Paymaster-General  of  the  United  States'  Go- 
vernment" has  tsiegrapbed  to  paymasters  on  foreign 
stations  to  advisa  all  interested  that  the  suspension 
of  Jay  Cooke  and  Co.,  of  New  York,  does  not  in- 
terrupt the  business  of  the  fLondon  house  of  Jay 
Cooke,  M'Culloch,  and  Co.,  all  drafts  upon  whom  will, 
as  heretofore,  be  promptly  honoured. 

The  Times'  conespoadciit  says  it  is  understood  that 
the  release  of  .the  late  Persian  Grand  Vizier  from  prison 
and  his  appointment  as  Governor  of  Resht  have  been 
due  to  strong  repre.^entations  made  to  the  Shah 
through  the  Persian  Eiivoy  thcfic.  His  Majesty  was 
informed  that  his  action  was  "producing  a  very  bad 
effect  throughout  Europe. 

Carr:age  07  Coax  to  Lo>jdon".— An  advance  in  the 
carriage  rate  for  coal  going  by  railway  to  London  has 
just  been  made  by  most  of  the  Hnes.  Comparing  the 
rate  of  September,  1372,  with  that  now  in  force  tho 
diiference  in  aome  inctauces  has  been  as  much  as  8d. 
Jjor  ton,  in  othcr^j  Cd.  per  toS. 

KlLLi^D  ET  GVAKO. — A  Cultivator  of  Zurich  recently 
met  with  liia  death  from  incautiously  hasidling  guaao 


while  sufToring  from  a  wound  in  one  of  his  hands.  The 
^uano  penetrated' the  wound,  poisoned  theilood,  and 
induced  a  state  of  suffering  which  soon  terminate] 
fjt-.Uy. 

Sjddt:x  Illness  op  Mn.  Sothern.— Mr.  Sothem, 
the  actor,  while  transacting  some  business  in  the  Bank 
of  California,  San  Francisco,  on  the  ICth  ult.,  grew 
suddenly  dizzy  and  fainted.  He  soon  recovered,  and 
the  physician  pronounced  his  illness  tho  result  of  a 
rheumatic  aftbction  of  the  heart.  , 

PosT-OryicE  Teleokajis. — The  following  is  tha 
total  number  of  messages  forwarded  from  postal  tele- 
graph stations  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  tha 
week  ended  the  20th  September,  IS 73,  and  during  the 
corresponding  week  of  1872: — Week  ended  Septem- 
ber 20,  1S73,  358,507  messages  ;  week  ended  Septem- 
ber 21,  1872,  821,478  ;  increase  in  the  week  of  1873  on 
that  of  1372,  37,029. 

Nhw  Rulks  IX  THE  Probate  Court. — Under  tho 
recent  act  on  intestates  the  judge  of  the  Probate  Court 
has  issued  some  new  rules  on  letters  of  administration 
under  £100  by  county  courts.  The  fee  where  the  pro- 
perty does  not  exceed  £20  is  only  5s.,  and  up  to  £100 
it  is  only  1  ^s.  One-half  is  to  be  retained  by  the 
county  courts  and  the  other  sent  to  the  Probate 
Court. 

Dkath  of  a  Notorious  CRiirES^AL. — The  Vienna 
journals  mention  the  death  from  cholera  of  Julia  Eber« 
genyi  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  As  may  be  remsmbered, 
she  was  condemned  at  Munich  in  1868  with  her  para- 
mtw.ir.  Count  de  Chorinski,  to  twenty  yeai-s'  imprison- 
ment for  poisoning  the  wife  of  tho  latter.  A  remark- 
abki  fact  is  that  the  prediction  of  the  medical  men 
summoned  for  the  defence,  and  who  maintained  that 
they  were  both  insane,  has  proved  correct.  The  man 
died  mad  four  months  after  liis  sentence,  and  hia 
mistress  became  first  a  raving  maniac,  and  thep  sub' 
sided  into  a  state  of  idiocy. 

A  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. — A  grand  pilgrimago 
to  Jerusalem  is  at  this  moment  being  org.mised  undfju 
the  auspices  of  the  Archbishop  of  Pa.ris.  The  pilgrima 
will  leave  Marseilles  about  the  middle  of  October  on 
one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Mossageries,  and  after  stop- 
ping a  few  daysi  at  Alexandria,  will  ^-isit  the  works  at 
the  Lsthmus  of  Suez,  and  then  proceed  to  Jerusalem. 
Excursions  will  afterwards  be'made  to  Bethlehem,  Je- 
richo, Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  Tilount  Carmel,  Saint 
Jean-d'Acre,  Beyrouth,  kc.  The  return  journey  will 
be  effected  by  Smyrna,  Athens,  Sicily,  and  Marseilles. 
The  duiation  of  the  whole  v>'iil  be  about  tw"o  montba 
aiid  a  half. 

The  xViiiiHicAN  Mutilation  Case. — EfTorts  are  being 
mude  by  the  chief  of  police  at  Washington  to  discover 
the  mutilators  of  the  body  of  Beau '  Hickman, 
which,  soon  after  interment  in  Potter's  field,  was  ex- 
humed, the  legs  disjointed  at  the  hips,  the  head  se- 
yered  from  the  trunk  and  the  vfecera  taken  out  and  re- 
moved with  the  e.\ception  of  the  heart,  which  was 
found  in  the  bushes  n^ar  by  wrapped  in  a  newspaper. 
An  ivory-handled  disseotiiig  knife  was  found  iu  the 
vicinity.  From  appearances  it  is  thought  that  the  cul- 
prits were  frightened  from  their  work  before  thoy  had 
completed  their  plans.  The  rera?.ins  v.-cre  collected, 
placed  in  a  new  coffin,  and  interred  in  the  cemetery. 

AusTRALiAX  j?.lEAT. — A  dealer  writes  to  the  Standard, 
saying — '"When  tho  mer.tarrives  theoasesarounpacltod, 
and  by  most  agents  each  tin  is  weighed — fllb.  tin  at  7,ilb., 
41b.  tin  at  421b.,  and  21b.  tin  at  2ib.  6oz.  All  of  those 
that  are  of  full' weight  are  kept  separate  from  the  light 
ones,  and  the  latter  are  at  once  rep.ickad  and  m.arked 
'gi'o.;3  and  tixre  (of  case),  the  tiro-  if  tins  being  allowed 
Separate  on  the  invoice. .  These  '  lights,'  ^s  they  are 
ciijled,  are  sold  at  the  asual  discount  per  cwt.  to  the 
i'eta"iler.  The  ret  iiler  sells  them  to  the  coasvuner  as 
full  weight. .  This  is  how  the  fitiud  arises,  and  tha 
onl}'  way  I  know  of  to  check  the  evil  is  this — for  the  re- 
tailer to  sell  at  actual  weight,  allowing  the  tare  as 
given  above.  I  trust  this  will  show  consumers  where 
the  fault  hes." 

The  Khax  of  Khiva's  BuOTHEr. — The  Official  Ga- 
Zcile  of  Turkestau  states  that  Atadjan  Tuna,  brother 
of  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  who  wa.s  imprisoned  bv  the 
Khan  seven  months  before  the  capture  o:  Khiva  by 
the  Rus3i;iiis,  and  had  been  83t  at  iibtrty  by  the 
people,  who  proclaimed  him  Khan  the  evening  before 
the  entry  of  the  P.ussian  .troops,  proposes  to  make  tha 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  He  intends  to  pvofit  by  the 
oppoi-tunity  to  visit  en  the  way  the  two  most  civilized 
Oriental  States,  Turkey  and  Egypt,  and  to  return  to 
Khiva  through  Russia.  The  prince  will  go  to  Mecca 
by  way  of  Tiflis,  so  that  he  will  see  Transcaucasia 
boforay-isitirig  the  holy  city  of  Islamism.  He  will  ba 
attondcd  by  a  fluito  of  15  psisoaa,  among  whom  wii] 
be  Dia'iy-bok-PolvanoWj  another  relative  of  thoKllaa. 
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FAOETI/E. 

Most  people  are  like  an  egg,  too  phull  or  themaelfs 
to  hold  enny  tiling  else. 

"Misery  luv3  kompany,"  .  but  kan't  boar  kompe- 
tishun,  there  ain't  no  boddy  but  what  thinks  thare 
bUe  is  the  sorest  bile  in  markit. 

To  be  a  big  man  among  big  men,  is  what  jsrovea  a 
man's  kai-akter — to  be  a  bull  frog  among  tadpoles 
don't  amount  to  much. 

What  a  blessed  thing  it  iz  that  we  han't  "see  our- 
selves as  others  seo  us" — the  sight  would  take  all  the 
starch  out  of  us. 

There  iz  lots  ov  pholks  in  this  wurld  who  kan  keep 
nine  out  ov  ten  ov  the  commandments,  without  euny 
trouble  at  all,  but  the  one  that  iz  left  thej'  kaut  ke'ep 
the  small  end  ov. 

Espektayshun  is  the  child  ov  Hope,  and  like  its  pa- 
rent iz  an  arogant  brat. 

Excenticitys  are  almost  always  artyfishall,  and  the 
best  that  can  be  sed  ov  them  iz,  they  are  quite  az 
often  the  I'e.sult  of  diffidence  as  ov  vanity. 

If  i  want  to  get  at  thetrew  karakter  ov  a  man  i  study 
his  vices  more  than  i  do  his  virtews. 

Those  who  expekt  tew  keep  themselves  pure  in  this 
life  must  keep  their  souls  bileing  all  the  time,  like  a 
pot,  and  keep  all  the  time  skimming  the  surface. 

It  don't  do  tew  trust  a  man  tew  mutch  who  iz  al- 
wus  in  a  hurry,  he  iz  like  a  pismire,  v>ho.«e  hoart  and 
bonee  lays  in  his  heels. 

Thare  iz  nothing  so  delishus  tew  the  soul  ov  man  as 
an  ackasional  moment  of  sadness. 

Jelous  people  alwus  luv  themselves  more  than  they 
thoze  whom  they  are  jelous  ov. 

Curio.qity  iz  the  germ  of  all  enterprizes — men  dig 
for  woodchucks  more  for  curiosity  than  they  do  for 
woodchucks. 

The  purest  and  best  specimens  ov  human  natur  that 
the  world  haz  ever  seen,  or  ever  will  see,  hav  bin  the 
Tirtewous  heathen. 

Men  don't  fail  so  often  in  this  world  from  a  want  of 
right  motives,  as  they  do  from  a  want  ov  grip. 

Thare  iz  only  two  men  in  this  world  v.ho  never 
make  any  blunders,  and  they  are  and  me,  my 
friend. 

Yung  man,  yu  kant  learn  ennything  bi  hearing 
yourseK  talk,  but  yu  may  possibly  bi  hearing 
others. 

Thare  iz  lots  ov  folks  in  tlds  world  whom  yu  kan 
bio  up  hke  a  bladder,  and  then  kik  them  as  high 
az  yu  pleze. 

I  hav  alwus  notissed  one  thing,  that  when  a 
cunning  man  burns  hiz  fingers  everybody  hoUers  for 
joy. 

I  sumtimes  distinguish  betv/een  tallent  and  genius 
iu  this  way  :  A  man  of  tallent  kan  make  a  wiiissell  out 
ov  a  pig's  tale,  but  it  takes  a  man  of  genius  to  make 
the  tale. 

I  kant  tell  now  whether  a  goose  stands  on  one  leg 
Bo  much  to  rest  the  leg  az  to  re-st  the  goose.  I  wish 
Eum  scientific  man  would  tell  me  about  this. 

There  iz  a  mitey  site  of  chfFerenoe  whether  Mr. 
John  Smith  will  appear  at  Booth's  Theatre  as  Othello, 
or  whether  Othello  will  appear  az  Mr.  John 
Smith. 

I  had  rather  be  a  child  again  than  to  be  the  autokrat 
ov  the  world. 

Thare  iz  newmerons  individuals  in  the  land  who 
look  upon  what  they  hain't  got  az  the  only  things 
Worth  having. 

Thare  iz  thoze  who  kant  laff  with  impunity  ;  if 
they  ain't  stiff  and  sullcu  tuey  ain't  nothing. 

A  fu  braues  in  a  mjn's  hed  are  az  noisy  az  shot  in  a 
blown  up  bladder.  * 

One  man  ov  genius  to  97  thousand  four  hundred 
mA  42  men  ov  talent  iz  just  about  the  rite  perproshun 
for  aktual  bizzness. 

YentUashun  iz  a  good  thing,  but  when  a  man  kant 
lay  down  and  sleep  in  a  10  aker  lot  without  taking 
down  lengths  ov  fence  to  let  the  wind  in  he  iz 
altogether  too  airish. 

I  think  that  a  hen  who  undertakes  tew  lay  2  eggs  a 
day  must  necessarily  jiegleokt  sum  other  branch  of 
bizzness. 

The  two  most  important  words  in  enny  language  are 
the  shortest — "  Yes"  and  "  No." 

One  ov  the  most  honest  and  reliable  men  I  kno  of 
«t  the  present  time  iz  "  Old  Probabilitiz  ;"  he  iz  an 
ornament  and  an  honor  tew  hisses. 

Rather  than  not  hav  faith  in  enny  thing,  I  am  will- 
ing to  be  beat  nine  times  out  ov  ten. 

I  dont  never  hav  enny  trubble  in  regulating  my  own 
kondukt,  but  tew  keep  other  pholks  straight  iz  what 
bothers  me. — fhilosophy  by  Josh  Billings. 


THE  PEKNY' DESPATCH. 


nOUSKHOLD  MEMS. 


Cocoa. — Put  threo  tablespoonfub  of  prepared  cocoa 
into  milk  enough  to  form  a  smooth  pasto  ;  pour  upon 
it,  Btining  brisidy,  one  pint  of  boiling  millc  and 
water,  in  equal  paitB.  Boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  and 
Bei-ve. 

FniED  Otstrrs. — Scald  large  oysters  for  one  minute 
in  their  own  liquor  ;  drain  them  and  dry  them  on  a 
coarse  tov/el.  Have  ready  a  well-beaten  egg,  some 
grated  hxc&&  crumbs,  and  equal  portions  of  butter 
and  lard  in  a  frying-pan.  Let  the  butter  and  liird 
boil.  Dip  caoh  oyster  first  in  the  beaten  egg,  then 
ill  the  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  them  brown  in  the  boil- 
ing lard. 

Baked  Tomatoks. — Scald  the  tomatoes  and  take  off 
the  skins.  Put  them  upon  a  well-buttered  tiij  pan, 
and  bako  them  in  a  slow  oven  till  clone.  Dress  with 
butter,  pepper,  and  salt. 

IivrDiAN  Meal  GaiDDLi;  Oaites. — Sift  one  quart  of  In- 
dian meal,  and  add  to  it  a  toaspoonful  of  salt.  Make 
into  a  smooth  batter  with  lukewarm  water,  and  bake 
ou  a  well-buttered,  hot  griddle.  Serve  Vvith  molasses 
and  butter  each  cake  as  it  is  taken  from  the  griddle. 

Boiled  Rock  Fish. — Wash,  'scale,  and  empty  the 
fish.  Put  it  in  the  fish-kettle,  and  cover  it  with  cold 
water,  well  salted.  Simmer  slowly  for  half  an  hour, 
never  allowing  it  to  h6i\.  Dress  it  with  drawn  butter, 
parsley,  and  slices  of  hsrd-boiled  eggs. 

SteTi'ed  Cauliflower. — Soak  the  head  of  cauUflower 
for  an  hour  in  cold  water  ;  cut  it  carefully  in  quarters, 
and  wa,sh  it  very  clean.  Put  it  in  fast-boiling  water, 
and  boil  it  till  tender,  removing  the  scum  as  it  rises 
on  the  water.  AVhen  tender,  drain  it  and  cut  it  into 
email  pieces,  and  Etew  it  for  ten  minutes  in  a  pint  of 
milk,  v.'ii  h  an  ounce  of  butter  and  a  little  salt  stirred 
in. 

EOABT  Okioks  should  be  done  with  all  the  skins  on. 
They  eat  well  alone,  with  only  salt  and  cold  btrtter, 
or  with  roast  potatoes  or  with  beet  roots. 

Capek  Sauce. — Mis  in  a  sauce-pan  a  giU  of  milk,  a 
gill  of  boihng  water,  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  a  little 
bait.  Into  this,  when  boiling,  put  a  gill  of  capers,  and 
boil  up  once,  stirring  all  tlie  time. 

To  Boil  Cod  Sou;ra3. — Soak  them  in  warm  water 
half  an  hour,  then  scrape  and  clean  ;  and,  if  to  be 
dressed  white,  boil  them  in  milk  and  water ;  when 
tender  serve  them  on  a  napkin.  The  salt  must  not  be 
much  soaked  out  unless  for  fricasse.  Egg  sauce  should 
be  ser\'ed  with  this  dish. 

Beef  en  iliEOTOK. — Cut  thin  slices  of  cold  roast 
beef  and  put  them  into  a  fi"ying-pan  with  a  ^Ib  of 
butter  and  sLs  onions,  turn  the  pan  frequently,  then 
mix  a  little  broth  and  some  salt  and  pepper,  and  after  a 
few  bods  serve  up  hot.  This  dish  is  excellent  and  eco- 
nomical. 

A  QUICE-IIADE  PODDESG. — Flour  and  suet  half  a 
pound  each,  four  eggs,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  new 
miQc,  a  httle  mace  and  nutmeg,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  raisins,  ditto  of  currants  ;  mix  well,  ssnd  boil  three- 
quarters  of  ajijiour  with  the  cover  of  the  pot  on,  or  it 
will  require  longter.^  .  ■  \ 

PiCKLliD  CABBAGE.^^^ut  the  cabbage  into  slices 
and  put  them  in  a  jar,  with  layers  of  salt  afld  cabbage 
alternately.  Let  them  lie  twelve  hours.  Boil  one 
gallon  of  vinegar,  four  ounces  of  whole  pep'-ei',  ono 
dozen  button  onions,  and  two  ounces  of  white  cloves. 
Take  the  cabbage  from  the  jar,  scrape  off  the  Salt, 
put  the  shces  in  a  clean  jar,  and  pour  the  vinegar  upo'a 
them,  boiling  hot.  Stand  till  cool,  and  cover  to  ox^ 
elude  the  air. 

To  Stew  Cucumbi^es. — Slice  them  thick,  or  halve 
and  divide  them  into  two  lengths  ;  strew  some  salt 
and  popper  and  sliced  onions,  add  a  little  broth  or  a 
bit  of  butter.  Simmer  very  slowly,  and  before  eei-v- 
ing,  if  no  btitter  was  in  before,  put  some,  and  a  little 
flour,  or  if  there  was  butter  in,  only  a  little  fiour, 
unless  it  wants  richness.  Another  way. — Slice  the 
onions,  and  cut  the  cucumbers  large  ;  flour  them  and 
fry  them  in  some  butter,  then  pour  some  good  broth 
or  gravy,  and  stew  them  till  done  enough.  Skim  off  the 
fat. 

Sweet-Bkead  aud  AsPAiiAGUS. — Throw  the  sweet- 
bread into  warm  water,  and  let  it  soak  until  perfectly 
bleached.  Put  it  into  fast-boiling  water,  boil  it  till 
tender,  take  it  out  and  drain  it.  Boil  the  asparagus 
in  clean  water  till  tender,  drain  it,  and  put  it  in  a  deep 
dish.  Put  the  eweet-bread  upon  it.  Put  into  a  sauce- 
pan half  a  pint  of  sweet  milk  and  two  ounces  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour.  Simmer  together  till  thick  as 
cream  ;  add  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  pepper, 
salt,  and  a  little  mace.  Strain  this  sauce  over  the 
sweet-breed  and-asparaguSj  and  serve  hot. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 
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PrsEniES  {Fruiting  Plants). — The  plants  vrfll  now  bo 
approaching  a  state  of  rest ;  and  the  supply  of  •water 
to  all  must  be  gradually  reduced,  but  not  so  as  to  in- 
duce a  sudden  check  ;  apply  it  frequently,  but  only  iu 
necessary  quantities,  and  in  all  cases  let  it  be  tepid  ; 
syringe  less  frequently,  cud  that  in  the  moruing; 
plenty  of  air  upon  aU  favourable  opportunities  is  indis- 
p-cnsable,  and  on  that  axxx)unt  a  brisk  heat  ia  necessary 
to  be  kept  up  during  i  b  supply.  Close  up  early,  and 
maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  by  sprinkling  the  fines, 
pipes,  &o.^  with  water.  The  rules  laid  down  for  fuit- 
ing  are  also  applicable  also  to  succession  and  young 
stock. 

Vrs'ERiES. — Give  plenty  of  air  to  late  vines.  Re- 
move as  many  of  the  leaves  as  is  practicable,  to  admit 
eun  and  r.ir,  leaving  the  footstalks  to  fall  off  naturally. 
Make  Blight  fires  in  the  day  in  damp  weather,  giving 
air  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  difipel  damp  pud  ensure 
a  dry  atmosphere.  The  roof  sasher  may  be  put  up  on 
the  earhest  house,  to  keep  the  borders  dry  j  prune 
vines  where  the  wood  is  ripe  ;  cleanse,  waA,  end  tie 
up.  Prune  and  cleanse  thc«e  drawn  out  from  stoves 
and  other  place.s,  and  return  them,  taking  etery  pre- 
caution to  keep  the  borders  hencefoiTVard  properly 
secured  from  wet  and  cold. 

STora  Plants. — In  proportian  as  the  nights  get  long 
and  cold  the  temperature  in  the  stove  during  the  night 
should  be  reduced  in  a  gradual  and  similar  degree.  To 
maintain  a  high  degree  of  ai-tincial  heat  will  tend  to 
excitethe  plants  into  a  growing  state  when  theyshould 
be  at  rest.  Admit  plenty  of  air  in  the  day,  and  close 
up  early  in  the  evening.  Be  eparing  in  the  application 
of  water,  except  to  plants  in  a  free-growing  state,  and 
even  to  them  let  it  be  apphed  only  in  a  tepid  state  and 
moderate  quantities.  Continue  to  remove  decayed 
leaves  and  liowers,  keep  down  insects,  and  attend  to 
order  and  neatness. 

Gree^'HOUSe.  —  All  greenhouse  plants  should  be 
under  cover.  Admit  a  thorough  circulation  of  air,  both 
day  and  night,  from  the  side  lights.  Use  water  with 
great  caution  as  t!ie  days  shorten,  and  always  in  the 
morning,  the  natural  atmosphere  being  damp,  and, 
from  the  length  of  night,  quite  damp  through  without 
'  rendering  it  from  so  artificially  ;  keep  the  atmosphere 
generally  dry.  Let  azaleas  and  camellias  be  kept  just 
moist  at  the  roots,  never  dry  or  wet,  otherwise  the  ca- 
mellias may  cast  off  their  flowering-buds.  Calceolarias 
and  cinei-arias  should  now  be  shifted.  Heaths  and  JTew 
Holland  plants.  Orange  and  lemon  trees,  should  havo 
abundance  of  air  end  ro&m,  but  water  very  sparingly. 
Bring  in  and  pot  Chrysanthemums  j  give  them  light 
and  ah,  and  apply  weak  manure-water  freely.  Bring 
in  to  some  shelter  hybrids  of  rhododendron  arboreula 
in  pots,  intended  for  the  greenhouse,  for,  although 
many  of  them  are  hardy  enough  to  withstand  our 
winters,  we  have  ever  found  those  that  received  pro- 
tection bloom  the  etroagest.  Remove  decaying  leaves 
as  they  appear  ;  keep  this  department  clean,  dry,  and 
well  ventilated. 

Hardy  Fhuit  Gaedex. — Take  advantage  of  dry 
weather  to  get  in  all  late  fruit ;  unnail  wall  trees,  and 
commence  pruning.  Cleanse  arfd  mend  the  w?Jls  whore 
necessary.  Pi-ume  standard  a-pple,  pear,  plum,  and 
also  espaliers.  Cut  away  old  stems  of  raspberries  : 
shorten  young  ones,  and  tie  them  up.  Examine  stored 
fruit  frequently,  and  remove  all  found  potted  or 
damaged. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Commence  intended  alterations; 
trench  and  ridge  vacant  ground;  collect  fresh  materials 
for  compost,  and  turn  over  old.  Protect  tender  crops. 
Keep  the  hoe  and  fork  busy  between  growing  crops, 
Eewove  decaying  leaves.  Sot^  peas  and  beans  in  shel- 
tered aspects,  and  small  saladings,  if  requhed,  on  slight 
hotbeds.  Plant  early  cabbages,  cauliflowers  in  pots, 
frames,  or  under  hand-glasses.  Earth- up  celery  when 
the  ground  is  diy,  but  avoid  doing  so  while  wet.  Pro- 
tect artichokes,  by  a  good  layer  of  Utter,  and  trench 
up  the  furrows  ou  it.  Cut  down  the  stems  of  r.spa- 
ragus,  and  clean  the  beds  ;  cover  with  three  or  fou* 
inches  of  well-rotted  dung,  and  point  up  the  alleys. 
A  good  mulching  of  sea- weed,  where  it  can  be  obtained, 
is  a  most  admirable  dressing  for  asparagus.  Blanch 
endive  ;  thin  late  crops  of  carrots,  onions,  and  spinach, 
and  stir  the  soil  between  the  plants.  Take  up,  clean, 
End  store  the  general  crops  of  parsnips,  carrots, onions, 
scorzonera,  potatoes,  &a  Bend  in  a  few  leaves  over 
the  flowers  of  lat«  cauliflowers,  to  protect  them  from 
sun  and  frost.  Early  in  the  month  pot  some  plants  of 
the  differeut  mints  ;  plant  marjoram,  tarragon,  &C., 
£n  frames^  for  a  green  supply  darins,  the  wintet 
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LADY  DOCTORS. 
Thera  must  be  great  joy  all  through  the  streets  and 
lanes  of  Auld  Reekie  at  this  moment,  and  amongat  the 
Scotch  doctors  must  there  be  the  greatest  rejoicmg  of 
aU,  for  the  women  doctors,  to  whom  such  objection 
has  been  made  in  the  modem  Athens,  are  justifying 
the  prejudice  against  them  expressed  by  the  faculty  of 
that  learned  place.  In  America  the  female  Sawbones 
has  entirely  lost  her  prestige,  and  we  see  one  of  the 
most  eminent  lady  members  of  the  profession  petition- 
ing most  urgently  for  a  place  in  tho  Post  Office,  and, 
having  obtained  it,  announce  hex  intention  of  with- 
drawing altogether  from  the  doctorship  she  had  ob- 
tained with  so  much  toil  and  labour.  Then,  at  Buffalo 
we  receive  ^vith  indignation  the  stoiy  of  another  bril- 
liant lady-doctor,  who,  taking  her  mission  too  much 
au  serieux,  gets  takon  up  and  imprisoned  for  wearing 
male  atthe  in  the  streets,  being  unprovided  with  a 
licence  to  make  a  guy  of  herself.  In  as.^uming  the 
functions  of  the  physician  this  lady  seems  to  ha,v3  put 
aside  all  the  small  petty  attributes  of  her  own  ses, 
and,  like  the  conscientious  actor  who,  to  play  Othello 
correctly,  blacked  himself  all  over,  she  aspired  to  be- 
come the  very  prototype  of  "the  learned  doctor" 
from  head  to  foot.  "Broad  brimmed  beaver, 
hair  cropped  close,  wide  ekirted  coat,  black 
Snospressibles  loose  to  the  figm-e,  mud-boots  reach- 
ing to  the  upper  knee,  white  cravatroUed  round  the 
neck,  waistcoat  with  pocket  flaps  reaching  half  way 
down  the  upper  leg."  You  see  tho  lady  physician 
could  not  be  accused  of  coquetry,  nor  of  seeking  to 
captivate  her  male  patients  by  her  f3.scinatiBg  appear- 
ance. But  in  tho  c;ise  of  Dr.  Eliza  WaUcer,  who  h^i.3 
just  resigned  her  post  of  house-surgeon  at  the  Bristol 
Children's  Hospital,  it  seems  that  the  doctor  has  been 
betrayed  by  an  enemy  far  more  malicious  and 
treacherous  than  even  the  police  of  Buffalo — an 
enerpy  whose  close  companionship  she  was  never  able 
to  shake  off—  always  on  the  watch  to  do  her  injux-y — 
no  less  a  foe,  indeed,  than  the  lady's  own  tonguo  !  Dr. 
EUza  Walker,  entering  too  fully  mto  the  spirit  of  her 
office,  seems  to  h^e  forgotten  her  sex  at  the  moment 
of  discussing  some  scientific  question  with  Dr. 
Ward  Bush,  one  of  tho  acting  physicians.  Now, 
if  such  forgetfuluess  were  pardonable  on  the  part  of 
the  female  doctor,  it  could  not  have  been  forgiven 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ward  Bush,  who  politely  but  firmly 
refused  to  enter  into  any  further  communication  with 
the  lady  upon  any  subject  whatever.  Jliss  Dr.  Walker 
has  humbled  hei-self  in  vain  by  apolcgisingi;o  Dr.  Bush. 
Tho  latter  has  proved  himself  inesoiable  ;  and  after 
eome  woeks  of  most  uncomfoi-table  intercourae  on 
either  part,  Sliss  Dr.  Walker  has  been  compelled  to 
resign — always  under  protest,  though,  for  v.omen,  be 
they  doctors  or  not,  mill  have  the  last  word,  and  Dr. 
Walker  complains  that  Dr.  Bixsh  has  meted  out  a  hard 
measure.  Her  letter  on  the  subject  is  f^ili  of  good 
sense  and  sound  argument,  and  maies  us  regret  all  the 
more  that  she  should  have  been  led  by  hor  unruly 
member  into  the  unpleasant  position  in  which  she 
now  stands.  She  says  that  the  members  of  tho 
stall  must  have  known  how  important  it  must 
be  to  the  cau.':Q  she  represents  that  the  experi- 
ment of  her  appointment  should  prove  successful. 
But  then,  the  unruly  member  getting  once  more 
the  better  of  discretion,  she  adds  a  side-long  reproach  ; 
— "  It  behoved  them,  therefore,  as  gentlemen  to  be 
lenient  to  a  fault  which  few  men  have  not  at  one  tims 
or  another  been  guilty  of."  Fow  this  was  injudicious. 
Dr.  EUza  Wrdker  ought  to  have  invoked  the  memory 
of  the  mothers  and  giaadmother;!  of  the  doctors  of  the 
hospital  as  justification  of  the  intemperance  of  tongue 
of  which  she  had  been  gailty—not  have  addressed  the 
reproach  directto themselves.  They  would  haveo-raed 
its  justice  cheerfully,  even  had  it  hAea  addressed  to 
their  wives,  but  repudiated  it  with  soorn  when  thus 
pointed  at  the  members  of  a  profession  whose  chief  at- 
tribute is  considered  to  be  silence.  Thsn  Dr.  Eliza 
roceedsto  show  that*  e\idden  buist  of  auger  did  place 
er  ai  the  mercy  of  Dr.  Bush,  and  that,  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  hei-  weakness,  she  does  not  complain. 
Yet  it  did  not  place  her  in  the  same  position  with  regard 
totherestofthestaft'.  Lir-tentoherreasonmg.  There  is 
a  brave  spirit  in  its  utterance  and  a  feminine  logic  in 
it«  conception,  lx)th  worthy  of  admiiation  :— "  I  am  of 
the  Siimo  profes.rion  as  th3ini;elves,  and  common  cour- 
tesy commanded  that  I  should  be  heard  in  my  dofoncv. 
The  woi'st  criminal  is  not  judged  unheard,  and  I  think 
lhu.t  I  could  have  shown  that  aU  tho  provocation  was 
not  on  my  side.  I  decline  altogether  to  submit  to 
their  code  of  honour,  their  position  I  xinhesitatingly 
JiallenKe.    Much  as  I  may  be  to  blama.  I  cannot  charge 
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myself  with  injustice,  unfairness,  or  neglect  of  duty. 
To  me  they  have  been  uu,u8t,  uufair,  and,  as  to  neglect 
of  duty,  you  know  that  without  any  notice  they  left 
the  entire  medical  charge  of  the  hospital  and  dispen- 
saiy  to  chance  and  ma"  Poor  Dr.  Eliza  !  she  does  not 
see  that  her  accusation  but  serves  to  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  her  by  the 
staff.  She  was  tabooed  ;  no  man  would  be 
content  to  bear  the  brunt  of  Dr.  Eliz'a  tongue, 
sharper  than  her  own  lancet,  more  bitter  than 
her  own  black  doses,  more  astringent  than  her 
rhubarb  pills ;  and  all  the  world  feels  that  she 
has  done  her  own  cause  mora  harm  than  any 
of  its  mo;t  fierce  opponents  by  thus  showing  publicly 
how  unfit  the  female  elucatjon  renders  the  female  her- 
self for  any  situation  of  trust  where  coolness  of  temper 
and  colmness  of  nerve  are  indispensable.  Dr.  Ehzoi 
Walker  proves  to  us  beyond  dispute  that  for  a  long 
time  to  come  it  must  be  the  exception  and  not  t  he  rrde 
when  women  can  put  sufficient  restraint  upon  their 
tongues  to  enable  them  to  boai-  reproof  without  retaliation 
and  contradiction  without  passion.  Dr.  Anderson  is  the 
exception — Dr.  Eliza  Walker  and  the  lady  doctor  of 
Buffalo  the  mle.  Dr.  Eliza  could  not  bear  tha  objec- 
tion made  'oy  Dr.  Bush  to  a  prescription  of  her  fr.iniing. 
Tlie  lady  doctor  of  Buffalo  declared  she  was  the  victim 
of  the  jealous  suspicions  of  a  wife  whose  husband  she 
had  successfully  attended.  For  the  present  the  cause 
of  women  doctors  is  ruined  by  a  few  indiscreet  words, 
uttered  in  the  heat  of  passion  by  one  of  the  gi'eatest 
luminaries  of  the  sex  now  in  the  profession. 

UNIVERSITY  DEGREES  FOR  WOMEN. 
The  communicatioii  from  "An  Irish  Subscriber"  on 
the  probability  of  women  being  adimitted  to  the  exami- 
nations for  degi-ees  in  the  University  of  Dublin  and  the 
Queen's  University  must,  I  think,  have  been  only 
me-ant.to  encourage  ladies  to  try  their  powers  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  which  has  been  adopted  at  Girton 
College — namely,  by  studying  the  subjects  prescribed 
for  degrees,  and  having  the  results  of  their  studies 
tested  by  professors  and  f eUows  of  the  I'ni  -^rsit of 
Cambridge,  using  the  same  examination  p  i  ,  '  d 
to  the  students  of  the  University.  The  e;.  .  t  i  - mj,  ,.,is 
for  the  different  degrees  in  Trinity  Collogo,  Dublin, 
are  easily  to  be  obtained  ;  but  I  have  the  highest 
autboiity  for  stcting  that  the  opening  of  degrees  to 
women  is  net  at  present  in  contemplation.  Grp.vo 
diifloulties  would  bo  met  in  the  outset,  grave  objot  tions 
stand  in  the  way,  and,  above  all,  the  men  v.lio  arc  fore- 
most in  promoting  the  higher  education  of  in:d 
who  have  done'  most  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  oui'  intel- 
lectual activity,  ore  very  far  from  being  unanimous  in 
opinion  as  to  thehmits  to  be  obssiwed  in  giving  public  i 
recognition  to  the  liteiary  and  scientific' attfintnents  of 
women.  The  University  of  Dublin  has  now  odiled  to 
the  jimior  and  senior  courses  of  the  esaminationa 
for  ■\\-omcn  (in  honour  course,  a  certificate  of  hri.nng 
passed, in  v/hich  wiU  confer  a  valuable  distinction. 
The  diflicuity  of  obtaining  funds  for  the  higher, 
or,  indeed,  for  any  education  of  -women,  is, 
in  my  opinion,,  tho  question  which  press^'s  for 
solution.  It  is  not  right  that  institutions  for  tho  edu- 
cation of  gills  and  women  shoidd  lcp>en'l  on  tb.e  pvc- 
carious  giits  and  subscriptions  of  tJie  pubUo,  or  the  in- 
adequate fees  for  instruction,  and  thus  be  l.-ft  without 
the  possession  of  any  guarantee  of  permanent  esiatence. 
I  suppoi=e  most  people  would  agree  that  the  ideal 
college  for  women  \vould  be  one  permmcntiy  eu'lowcd, 
where,  while  tho  best  e'lue-atiou  under  tlie  beat 
teachers  wa.-;  ncoeefiible  to  all  ladies,  there  fliouid  be  a 
Tioshiibility  for  those  v/ho  by  iuciination  or  cu-cum- 
stoaces  were  led  to  desire  speeiid  eertificate.s  of  their 
attainments  to  receive  degrees  which  would  in  pur  dc 
estimation  bear  a  l  elutiTo  v.'due  to  those  of  the  I 
univelrdties.  It  ouaht  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who 
ai-e  interested  in  this  important  movemenl>~thoee  who 
are  opporsed  as  well  as  those  who  are  in  favour  of  it  — 
that  an  education  v,'ovthy  of  the  name  ^^■ill  not  footer 
uniformity,  but  diversity  of  gifts  and  character  ;  and, 
although  I  am  far  from  agreeing  with  the  dictum  of 
Adam  Smith — who,  in  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations" 
assures  us,  "  every  part  of  their  education  tends  evi- 
dently to  some  useful  pm  pose,  either  to  improve  the 
natural  attractions  of  their  person,  or  to  form  their 
minds  to  le^erve,  to  modesty,  and  to  economy,  to 
vendor  them  both  likely  to  become  tho  raiRtrese  of  a 
iruuily  and  to  beb-ivo  ]^!-o].er!y  when  they  become  such" 
— vet  tht)  principle  whicii  underlies  this  sta  tement  ia 
one  wluch  must  have  i  tj>  '  due  weight  in  all  systems 
framed  to  supply  suceesefully  what  is  now  generally 
recognised  as  beigg  an  m-geut  want  of  om'  day. 

AsuM  JuLuooE,  in  The  Qumi. 
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A  KIND  WORD. 

Uttered  at  homo  in  tho  mornlug, 

Filling  each  hear*  with  its  power. 
Spoken  m  love  aad  in  kintiness. 

Living  beyond  the  brief  hour ; 
Cairied  away  by  the  household, 

Giving  each  soul  a  now  birth, 
A  light  to  illumine  each  pathway— 

A  blessing  to  gladden  tho  earth  I 

For  aye  and  for  ever  remembored, 

A  soinotJiing  that  never  can  die, 
EternaJly  lin);ed  with  tho  future. 

Earth-born  to  live  in  the  sky; 
A  soraetliing  that  costs  us  so  little. 

And  that  which  we  oil  may  possess. 
Adapted  to  every  language, 

Which  every  tongue  can  express. 

Oh,  why  should  we  use  any  other? 

Let  this  bo  the  language  af  all ; 
Kind    ords  become  'aniveraal, 

Csed  alike  by  tha  great  and  the  small. 
Hnaten,  Ivind  Father,  0,  hasten 

This  glorious  err",  of  love — 
When  Thy  vriU  here  be  done  by  Thy  childjren 

As  'tis  done  in  Thy  mansions  abov»  I 


A  PAKAIVIA  TEAGEDY. 
The  news  per  the  Tasmania  is  important.  Qre(,t3>o- 
litical  excitement  has  arisen  at  Panama  on  the-changa 
of  government  ;  and -the  Grund  Hotel  was,  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  August  28th,  tho  scene  of  one  of  the  moBt 
revolting  acts  of  bloodrshed  that  has  occurred  in  thai 
city  for  many  a  day,  by  which  the  lives  of'two  gentl©. 
men  were  unnecessarily  sacrificed,  and  those  of  manj 
other  persons  endangered.  In  the  afternoon,  between 
four  and  five  o'clock,  'Colonel  Uscatequi,  late  com- 
mander of  tho  national  forces  stationed  on  this  isthmus, 
was  sitting  in  front  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  On  the  othei 
side  of  the  plaza,  and  immediately  oppositeto  whereths 
colonel  was,  siluated  is  the  police  barracks  or  ouai-teL 
A  squad  of  police,  all  under  the  command  of  an  officei 
named  S-ilvudor  Barona,  issued  therefrom,  and,  ap- 
pi  oa'.hiri'T  Colonel  U&categui,  said  they  had  come  to 
airest  Idm.  The  colonel  rose  from  his  se.it,  and  en- 
tered the  Ivar-room  of  tho  hotel.  Drawing  his  revolver, 
he  tooli  up  a  position  in  iho  doorway,  between  the  bar- 
room end  the  store  of  Mr.  Ehrman,  from  which  ha 
C'juld  ci;mmand  the  thi-ee  eati-ancea  from  tho  street, 
and  said  be  wovdd  not  allow  Mmself  to  ba  arrested  by 
a  common  poKeaman.  An  order  was  then 
isauad  to  trie  him  dead  or  alive.  The  unfortunate 
man,  seeuig  theiifles  of  the  police  levelled  against  him, 
and  knowing  tho  impossi'DiJity  of  coping  sucoessfuily 
against  such  odds,  retreated  through  iAie  bar-room  iBto 
the  billiard  saloon,  followed  by  a  volley  from  his  pur- 
suers, one  shot  taking  effect  in  his  arm.  He  continufid 
towards  the  rere  of  the  hotel,  apparently  with  the  in- 
tention  of  makiDg  his  escape  up  stairs,  but  encounter. 
Lug  Jrl.  iloriuio  Arosomena  in  the  palico,  he  gave  him- 
self up  as  prisoner,  two  gentlemen  at  the  same  tima 
off'eiing  the  names  of  se\  cral  responsible  persons  pre- 
sent Lj-j  his  suvetiea  if  needed.  Mr.  Arosemena  put  his 
ai-m  round  lus  pri.'siiici  and  started  to  leave  tho  hotel 
by  themain  oatiaiica.  On  aeajing  the  dooi-way  another 
force  of  police  appeared  and  levelled  their  viB^a, 
Mr.  Aiosemeaa  begged  them  not  to  firo,  as  Uscategui 
was  his  prisoner.  I'he  words  were  not  heeded,  and  a 
volley  from  thepolicefoUowed.  One  ball,  passing  through 
the  lieard  of  Mr.  Arosemena,  took  effect  in  Colonel 
Uscategui's  head,  entering  on  the  right  side,  as  it 
passerl  through  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  emerged  on 
the  other  tide.  The  wounded  nrm  fell  heavily  on  hia 
face,  with  blood  flowing  from  his  mouth,  and  then  lay 
weltering  in  his  gore.  The  pohce  prevented  tho  por- 
!3ons  present  randermg  any  assistance.  After  soma 
time  the  body  was  raised  and  placed  in  a  chair,  bul 
life  was  almost  extinct.  The  unfortunate  man  sur- 
vived tho  shot  only  a'oout  twelve  minnt^s.  The  re- 
mains  were  cairied  to  the  late  residence  of  tho  de< 
coitsed,  aijd  'v.  ere  interred  at  ten  the  following  moraing, 
A  detachment  of  the  nationtd  troops  attended  tha 
fimeral.  When  Colonel  Uscategui  first  fled  from 
his  pursuers  out  of  Mr.  Chronan's  doorway, 
Mr  Bermundez  waspioked  upandcanied  tohis  residence, 
where  he  expired  a  couple  of  hpurs  aftenvards  eeveral 
ge!ntlemen,  entu-ely  iimor^nt  of  what  was  going  on, 
had  the  most  hair-breadth  escapes  from  the  random 
firmg  of  the  jioliee.  ' 


The  internal  re-constmction  of  the  Ubrsry  at  the 
Louvre,  for  which  the  National  Assembly  voted 
700,0001,  is  conficted  -to  -the  superjcteodence  of  M. 
Lefueh  the  architect. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[Oct.  4,  1873. 


A  THEATRICAL  R05IANCE  ; 

OH, 

WHY  SHE  BECAME  AJf  ACTRESS. 

Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
a  bitter  cold  night,  during  holiday  week,  in  the  j-ear 
1S32,  Mr.  Lenos  Vaughan,  a  New  York  broker,  having 
been  detained  in  his  office  until  a  later  hour  than 
usual,  started  for  his  home  in  Brooklyn. 

Owing  to  an  unforeseen  delay  in  a  negotiation  for 
the  disposal  of  a  number  of  valuable  diamonds,  he 
failed  to  send  his  caah-bos  to  the  bank.  This  box  was 
the  depositoiy  of  a  large  amount  of  coin,  used  as  dis- 
play pieces  in  his  show  window,  according  to  the 
usual  custom  of  money  dealers.  It  also  contained 
■diamonds,  cash,  and  valuable  papers  ;  in  fact,  the 
greater  part  of  all  his  wealth  was,  through  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  upon  this  occasion  consigned 
•to  this  little  box,  It  had  never  contained  so  much 
■before  at  one  time,  and  this  was  the  first  time  duiing 
Tiis  businesis  cajeer  of  nine  years,  that  he  had  failed 
to  can-y  it  himself  to  the  bank  for  safe  custody. 

Being  a  man  of  nerve,  and  having  his  treasures  in 
BU(di  small  bulk,  his  failure  to  deposit  them  caused 
him  but  littLs  uneasiness  ;  assured  also  by  the  fact 
that  the  route  from  his  office  to  his  home  was  through 
a  public  thoroughfare,  always  thronged  by  crowds  of 
people  at  that  early  hour. 

After  deliberately  secui'ing  his  office,  and  so  wrap- 
ping his  bos  as  to  represent  an  ordinary  bundle,  ho 
issued  forth  on  bis  way  to  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  situ- 
ated only  one  block  distant  from  the  most  public  and 
crowded  htreet  in  the  city. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  he  was  observed  by 
the  conductor  of  a  street  car,  who  knew  him  as  a 
Regular  passenger,  to  stop  the  car  and  get  off  at  the 
corner  where  he  usually  alighted.  Twenty  minutes 
later,  a  report  spread  through  the  neighbourhood  that 
the  body  of  a  murdered  man  bad  been  found.  The 
report  proved  too  true  ;  and  the  victim  was  Lenox 
Vaughan. 

The  followiag  morning  a  thriU  of  horror  pervaded 
thfl  city,  when  the  startling  circumstances  connected 
■with  the  murder  and  robbery  became  known.  At  a 
time  in  the  evening  when  the  streets  were  thi-onged, 
and  at  an  hour  when  thousands  of  heads  of  families 
were  in  the  habit  of  returning  home  in  far  less  public 
difitrictB,  this  well-known  gentleman  was  ruthlessly 
murdered,  ^thin  a  few  doors  of  his  own  house.  All 
the  facts  elicited  by  the  coroner,  after  a  searching  in- 
vestigation, urged  on  by  the  horror-stricken  demand 
of  an  alarmed  community,  were  as  follows  : — • 

"  The  office-boy  testified  that  he  had  left  the  office 
for  home,  as  he  believed,  a  little  before  nine  o'clock. 
She  conductor  was  positive  that  it  was  between  half- 
.past  nine  or  twenty-five  minutes  to  ten  when  he  left 
ihe  car.  As  this  would  be  about  the  time  required, 
allowing  for  the  usual  trifling  delays  in  crossing  the 
ferry,  to  i-cach  the  point  where  last  seen  it  alive,  indi- 
cated that  he  could  not  have  stopped  anywhere  on 
the  route.  The  parties  who  found  the  body,  and  who 
were  men  well  known  in  the  city,  swore  that  they 
found  him  a  httle  before  ten  o'clock,  lying  on  his  face, 
with  the  head  pointing  toward  the  curbstone  ;  and 
that  he  did  not  show  the  least  sign  of  hfe.  T^Tien 
closely  (questioned  by  one  of  the  jurors,  whether  they 
liad  noticed  anyone,  beside  themselves,  near-  by,  or 
living  in  any  direction,  they  answered  '  No.'  The 
only  party  they  had  seen  wei'e  two  men  in  a  two- wheel 
butcher  cart ;  but  this  was  some  blocks  away  from  the 
place  where  the  murder  occurred.  In  answer  to  one 
of  the  detectives  as  to  whether  they  had  noticed  parti- 
cularly the  appearajice  of  either  of  the  two  men,  they 
Vbplied  '  No,'  as  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see  that 
'•particular'  kind  of  vehicle  drivfmfuriously  through  the 
jtreets. 

"  The  two  mem  in  the  cart,"  said  the  detective, "  were 
tlxe  murderers  ;  undoubtely  the  same  employed  in  the 
fam.ous  but<dier-cart  robberiesover  theri^er;  in  this  in.- 
ptance  they  have  added  the  crime  of  assassination  to 
the  less  hflinoTia  one  of  simple  highway  I'obbery." 

Subsequently  tile  most  eameat  ^orta  failed  In  bo- 
euiing  the  detectionof  the  murderers.  That  was  all  the 
jTublio  ever  loamed  concerning  this  fearful  crime.  The 
usual  rew^ard  ^VB3  offered  ;  and  thus  it  faded  from  the 
pu  blic  remembrance,  as  dozens  of  other  dai  kand  bloody 
tragedies  have  faded  away,  in  the  pitisonce  of  others 
^-tiU  more  bloody  and  mysterious. 

About  one  year  eubsequent  to  tiio  owenta  above  re- 
nted, a  notorious  de^J^eradp  .aadL.thie^  was -oa  a 


drunken  rampage  in  one  of  the  New  York  downtown 
drinking  hells.  His  reokjess  espenditure  soon  ex- 
hausted his  pecuniary  supplies,  and  he  called  for  credit, 
It  was  refused;  when  he  asked  in  an  insolent  manner, 
if  they  thought  he  w,-tfi  broke  ;  and  added,  v.dth  a  sig- 
nificant shrug,  that  he  never  could  become  dead-broke 
as  long  as  there  was  a  rev.-ard  offered  for  the  butcher- ' 
cait  robber}''  and  murder  in  Brooklyn. 

At  the  time  he  made  this  rcrnarkoblc  statement,  two 
square-shouldered,  villainous-looking  roughs,  who  hnd 
been  drinking  in  his  company,  were  observed  to  sHnk 
away. 

A  few  days  later  the  morning  papers  appeared  with 
an  item  under  the  startling  head  of  "  A  Bloody  and 
Fatal  Row  among  Roughs.  One  of  their  number  fa- 
tally Shot." 

A  few  men  in  the  vicinity  of  where  this  tragedy  oo- 
cun'ed  knew  that  the  victim  of  th^k  bloody  fracas  was 
the  same  who  had  made  the  mysterious  allusion  to 
the  Brooklyn  robbery  and  murder.  The  investigation 
into  this  affair  terminated  with  the  usual  stereotyped 
verdict  : — "  Killed  by  some  party  or  parties  unknown." 

Owing  to  the  notoriously  bad  character  o^the  victim, 
but  little  sympathy  was  expressed  regarding  his  fate  ; 
and  the  matter  was  soon  forgotten.  But  there  was  a 
connection  between  this  latter  event  and  the  Brooklyn 
murder  which  placed  an  avenger  on  the  track  of  two 
villains  which  led  to  final  retribution  on  the  guilty 
and  restitution  to  the  innocent,  as  we  shaU  presently 
see. 

Lucias  Vaughan  succeeded  bis  brother  Lenox,  and 
during  the  summer^  of  1866  business  was  dull;  and 
one  day,  while  sitting  in  his  office,  the  daily  had  just 
fallen'  from  his  hand,  and  he  had  dropped  off  mto  a  doze, 
when  he  was  aroused  by  the  entrance  of  an  elegantly- 
dreseed  but  closely- veiled  lady. ' 

"  Are  you  Sir.  Vaughan  2"  she  inquired,  in  a  low, 
sweet  voice. 

"  I  am,"  he  answered. 

"  Can  I  see  you  privately  for  a  few  moments  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied,  leading  the  way  to  his  back 
office,  whence  she  immediately  followed  him  and  closed 
the  door.  Taking  the  proflered  seat,  she  raised  her 
veil,  and  disclosed  a  pale,  delicately  formed  face,  bear- 
ing evident  marks  of  a  life  akin  to  that  of  the  higher 
class  of  the  demi-monde,  a.nd  yet  retaining  unmistak- 
able traces  of  a  once  bright  and  glorious  loveliness. 
The  sad  smile  which  illuminated  her  countenance  lent 
a  sweet  and  pleasant  appearance  to  her  faded  features. 

"  I  have  come,"  said  she,  "  to  relate  a  portion  of  my 
private  history  ;  and  then  I  shall  proceed  to  the  real 
Ijusiness  which  brought  me  here,  which  more  inti- 
mately concerns  you  than  me,"  she  added  quickly, 
observiug  the  uneasy  expression  which  flitted  over 
Vaughn's  face,  as  visions  of  female  black-mailers,  con- 
fidence women,  and  burglars,  beautiful  accojnplices 
shot  through  his  mind. 

"  Yom-  surprise  and  uneasiness,  which  is  natural, 
sir,  wLU  give  way  to  thankfulness  if  you  will  give  me 
a  patient  hearing." 

Madam,"  said  Vaughn,  "  my  time  is  at  your  ser- 
vice ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  recognise  the  fact  that 
my  surprise,  which  I  have  failed  to  conceal,  is  par- 
donable." 

"  It  certainly  is,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  and  as  our  inter- 
view will  not  tend  to  i-ecall  pleasant  reminiscences  to 
either  of  us,  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible.  My  reason 
for  relating  a  portion  of  my  former  history,  which 
would  not  otherwise  concern  you  is  to  explain  my 
connection  with  a  matter  I  am  about  to  divul<!;e  ;  and 
I  prefer  to  offer  my  exculpation  before  my  disclosure." 

All  these  prehminary  remarks  only  confirmed  Vaughn 
in  his  suspicions  that  he  was  the  selected  victim  of 
some  scheme  for  plunder  ;  but  as  he  was  well  on  his 
guard,  he  m-ged  her  to  proceed. 

She  commenced  :  "  I  was  born  in  New  England  j 
my  parents  were  people  of  moderate  wealth.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  I  married  a  youth  two  years  my  senior  ; 
our  marriage  was  clandestine,  and  neither  of  ua  were 
ever  forgiven.  Chester,  my  husband,  at  that  time 
was  a  handsome,  educated,  brave  young  fellow,  pos- 
sessed of  brilhant  talents.  Had  thia,  ,hi3  first  really 
really  wilful  aob,  been  forgiven,  he  would  have  now  an 
honourable  position  in  life,  without  any  peouniaiy 
aid  from  his  parents ;  but  bein^  of  an  estremelj 
sensitive  disposition,  the  continued  estrangement  from 
his  family  preyed  upon  his  mind.  Ha  soon  beoajne 
restless,  gradually  shiftless,  and  fin.i.lly  fell  into  that 
last  fatal  habit,  which  so  rapidly  destroys  aU  moral 
restraints — the  craving  for  drink.  I  loved  him  devo- 
tedly, madly,  and  although  I  used  every  efi'ort  to 
arouse  him  to  true  manhood,  I  failed,  yet  still  clung  to 
him.  As  he  gunkispidly  in  the  downwai'dpath,  I  do- 
^ceaded.  Vfitkiiai.  4'o  ourBfliE?^u«itJUfBtjievea:be--, 


came  reconciled,  but  my  love  triumphed  over  every 
scruple.  Down,  down,  he  went,  and  still  I  chmg  to 
him.  When  every  other  hope  had  failed,  I  still  in- 
dulged i  faint  hope  of  re.-cuing  his  soul  at  the  last 
moment  from  the  damning  catalogue  of  sin  that  was 
being  recorded  against  it.  Now  comes  that  part  cf  my 
life  and  his  which  briefly  connects  our  fate  indirectly 
with  yours.  Chester,  v.-ho  up  to  this  time  had  nob 
committed  any, actual  crime,  became  afsociated  with  a 
gang  of  villains,  and  through  this  asf  ociation  was  in- 
directly concerned  in  themurder  of  your bro  ther,  Lenox 
Vaughn." 

At  this  avowal,  Lucias  sprang  from  his  chair  with  a 
wild  glare  of  vengeance  in  his  eye,  and,  seizing  her  b;* 
the  arm,  exclaimed  : 

"  ^Vhere  is  he  f" 

"  Be  calm,  sir,"  she  said,  drawing  loose  from  his 

grasp  ;  "  where  is  v/ho?" 

"  Your  husband,  my  brother's  murderer  f ' 
"  Beyond  your  reach  and  the  law's,"  she  answered 
solfimnly  ;  "  he  was  murdered  also  ;  but  if  you  wish 
me  to  finish  and  make  all  the  reparation  which  is  now 
possible,  you  will  control  yourself  and  allow  me  to 
conclude  without  interruption." 

"  Madame,  I  will  listen,"  said  Lucias,  and  he  re- 
sumed hia  seat,  when  she  continued  her  narrative,  as 
follows  : 

"  My  husband  had  not  descended  so  low  as  to  be- 
come a  murderer  ;  he  entered  into  the  scheme  of  rob- 
bery  alone  ;  and  when  he  became  aware  that  murder 
had  been  committed,  lo.st  and  desperate  as  he  was,  h© 
refused  to  receive  his  portion  of  the  spoils.  He  would 
not  take  blood  money.  From  that  moment  he  was 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  was  constantly  dogged 
and  watched  for  fear  hejwould  'peach,' 

"  Constant  drink  had  weakend  his  constitution  and 
unsettled  his  mind  ;  when  di-unk,  he  was  partially 
crazy.  One  night,  after  nearly  a  week's  '  carouse, 
when  refused  more  liquor,  in  a  wild,  boastful  deli- 
rium, he  uttered  the  fatal  words  that  he  was  safe  so 
long  as  there  was  a  reward  offered  for  the  butcher- 
cart  murder.  That  incautious  boast,  made  under  the 
influence  of  a  week's  debauch,  was  his  death  warrant. 
Two  of  his  confederates  heard  it,  and  to  cover  up 
one  crime,  determined  to  commit  another.  One  week 
later  a  fight  was  inaugura'oed,  and  poor  Chester  was 
the  victim  of  pre-arranged  murder.  The  perpetra- 
tors were  never  discovered.  As  it  was,  seemingly,  a 
general  fight,  and  as  my  husband's  character  and  as- 
sociations were  notoriously  bad,  the  investigation  by 
the  authorities  was  not  very  rigid.  Chester's  death, 
transformed  me,  who  up  to  that  time,  had  been  aa 
innocent  as  a  babe,  into  a  demon  [of  hate  and  ven- 
geance, I  determined  to  sacrifice  myself  to  gratify 
my  revenge  find  punish  his  murderers. 

"  Much  further  detail  is  unneoessary  ;  suffice  that  I 
held  my  previous  hfe  as  nothing  compared  to  my  de-. 
sire  for  revenge.  I  had  but  two  aimso — ne  to  earn  a 
Uving,  the  other,  and  to  me  the  most  important^  to 
get  the  murderer  in  my  power. 

"  Like  a.  sleuth- hoimd,  I  followed  upon  the  steps  ol 
the  villain,  until  I  tracked  him,  and  T  became  th« 
wife  of  my  husband's  murderer,  gathering,  piece 
by  piece,  scraps  of  evidence  whereby  finally  to  de- 
nounce and  hang  him. 

"  During  aU  this  time  i  I  kept  wheedling  him  out  of 
his  ill-gotten  money.  While  keeping  up  a  show  of  ex- 
travagance, I  was  secretly  storing  it  away  as  a  means 
to  eventually  crush  him.  It  was  during  this  time  I 
leaj-ned  that  he  was  the  principal  in  your  brother's 
murder.  But  stiU,"  she  said,  as  Lucias  made  a  move- 
ment, "hear  me  out,"  she  continued,  as  he  settled 
back  to  his  chair.  ''  Just  at  the  moment  when  I  had 
aU  my  evidence  complete,  Heaven  stepped  in,  and 
snatched  the  object  of  my  vengeance  from  my  grasp. 
He  became  engaged  in  a  broil,  and  was  literally  hacked 
to  pieces. 

"  Ha  lingered  fourteen  days,  perfectly  conscious, 
and  endured  the  most  terrible  suffering  of  mind  and 
body  conceivable  :  and  finally  died  one  of  the  most 
painful  and  horrible  deaths.  I  hastened  to  New  York 
to  wreak  my  vengeance  upon  the  other  com'ederate, 
only  to  learn  that,  a  few  days  before,  he  had  been  con- 
demned to  prison  for  twenty  years.  Sinewing  his  en- 
feebled condition  through  illness,  I  believe  his  sentence 
is  equivalent  to  one  for  life  ;  and  will  leave  him  with 
hifl  punishment,  his  conscience,  and  hia  God.  Now, 
sir,  as  my  vengeanco  is  forestalled,  I  have  no  use  for 
the  money  I  had  saved  to  assist  mo ;  it  belongs  to  the 
relatives  of  liis  victim.  Here,  sir,"  said  she,  presenting 
a  package  which  had  previou-sly  been  oouoesiled,  "  is  the 
amo»mt — ^in  bills.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  cover  ycmx'  brother's  loss ;  i1>  is  a  considerable 
,  .sum,  and  bejongs  to  JLioiuni  Yepn^'B  Wn.   I6  is  aU* 
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sir,"  she  said,  as  Lucias  received  the  package,  "  that  re- 
icaiiis  of  the  stoleB  vrealth  of  your  brother's  mur- 
derer." 

No  inducement  on  the  part  of  Luciaa  Vaughn,  was 
Buccessful  in  pxirsuading  her  to  receive  any  portion 
of  the  money  as  a  reward.  All  she  requested  of  him 
was  to  take  no  step  to  revive  a  remembrance  of  the  two 
tragedies.  As  for  herself,  she  had  every  reason  to  be- 
heve  that  she  would  at  last  be  received  an  humble 
penitent  in  her  recently  widowed  mother's  home  ;  if 
not,  ^her  accomplishmenta  ■  would  enable  her  to  earn  a 
good  and  honest  hving. 

And  this  is  how  one  of  our  late  most  accomplished 
actresses  came  to  go  upon  the  stage. 


LONDON  THEATRICALS. 
We  have  been  copying  of  late  much  that  is  bad — 
mux;h  that  is  hateful,  indeed — from  our  French  neigh- 
bours in  the  matter  of  di'amatic  taste  and  toleration  ; 
but  the  one  good  thing  good  we  have  borrowed  of 
them  at  the  same  time  ia  the  interest  we  now  take  in 
dramatic  literature  generally.  At  every  time  of  the 
history  of  London  there  has  existed  amongst  a  certain 
set  of  people  the  same  excitement  as  in  Paris  on  the 
production  of  a  new  piece.  But  it  i.?  only  of  late  that 
this  excitement  has  bf-^i  c.-^oi^ded  to  tho  pubhc  in 
gener.-il ;  and  old-fHsliioned  playgoers  view  with 
the  greatest  astonishment  the  universal  emetion  which 
now  attends  the  production  of  a  new  piece,  and  which 
in  former  years  was  shared  by  only  very  few.  The 
first  representation  of  a  piece  by  a  favourite  author 
has  now  become  as  great  an  event  as  in  Paris,  and  long 
before  the  play  is  given  the  seats  and  boxes  are  all 
taken — nay,  in  most  cases,  as  in  that  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  which  takes  place  on  Saturday  night,  the  free 
list  is  suspended,  no  orders  can  be  received,  and  all  who 
wish  to  enjoy  the  first  fruits  of  the  spectacle  must  pay — 
always  excepting,  by-the-by,  the  natural  enemies  of 
the  London  drama,  the  representatives  of  the  Press, 
who  stiU  continue  to  "  requisition"  the  stalls  with  a 
tenacity  as  great  aa  that  displayed  by  the  Prussiaa 
Uhlans,  A  great  example  of  this  change  in  the 
dramatic  &ahion  of  the  times  was  exhibited  at  the 
first  performance  of  Mr.  Biehard  Lee's  play  of  Chivalry/. 
Instead  of  waiting,  as  formerly,  to  see  what  bis  paper 
would  say  of  it,  before  ventiiriug  his  money  to  witness 
the  performance,  the  theatrical  amateur  now- 
a-days  prefers  to  judge  for  himself,  and 
BaUies  forth  on  th?  opening  night  with  as  firm  a  con- 
fidence in  his  own  judgment  as  he  foi-merly  felt  for 
that  of  his  joumaL  At  the  first  representation  of  the 
play  of  Chivalry  the  other  night,  the  houso  was  filled 
in  every  part,  and  filled,  too,  wilh  the  scribes,  critics, 
and  connoisseurs,  not  only  professional,  but  amateur  cri- 
tics as  well,  and  all  we  know  that  these  are  the  hardest 
to  please  of  any.  Mr.  Richard  Lee  is  already  favour- 
ably known  to  the  London  pubhc  as  the  author  of 
!r}i^  Ordeal  by  T(/uch,  a  work  which  hsA  not  its  due 
meed  of  success,  owing  to  the  want  of  that  dap-trap 
vivacity  of  dialogue  which  is  considered  essential  to 
throtving  out  the  more  serious  portions  of  a  drama. 
-A  spectator  in  the  stalls  standing  up  to  gaze  around 
at  the  house,  just  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  must 
have  been  well  pleased  to  see  the  crowd  of,  eager,  ear- 
Eest  faces  which  surrounded  him  on  every  side.  It  is 
no  longer  an  ardent-desire  but  an  absolute  yarning  on 
the  part  of  the  literary  portion  of  the  London  public 
to  hail  a  great  literary  success.  It  was  evidently 
anticipated  in  Chhalry,  and  expectation  was  at 
its  height.  There  was  some  little  disappointment 
expressed  amongst  the  more  refined  portion  of  the 
audience  when  it  became  evident  that  the  title  of  the 
piece  was  to  be  borne  out  by  the  chivalrous  character 
displayed  by  the  young  Puritan  instead  of  the  noble- 
man, for,  however,  deeply  democracy  may  have  pene- 
trated amongst  the  masses,  the  traditional  prejudices 
of  the  playgoer  remain  unchanged,  and  it  jars  upon  his 
censes  that  the  English  earl  should  be  portrayed  as  in- 
ferior to  the  yeoman's  son  in  loyalty  and  honour.  The 
plot  is  closely  constructed  and  the  dialogue  charming 
throughout,  but  yet  there  is  a  wearisome  endeavour  on 
the  part  of  the  author  to  make  what  will  always  appear 
to  an  Enghsh  audience,  the  worse  appear  the  better 
cause,  when  he  makes  the  earl's  son  play  a  mean 
and  cowardly  part  and  the  young  farmer  shine  forth 
faiaUthe  dazzling  attributes  of  "chivalry."  Nay, 
this  singular  idea  is  earned  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
Improbability  when  the  author  enforces  tho  argument 
laada  by  the  Earl  of  Zoylsnd  for  the  benefit  of  his  son, 
by  declaring,  indeed,  that  honour  and  loyalty  must  be 
reckoned  as  completely  valueless  when  placed  in  tho 
bal!u>co  with,  the  pride  of  race,  and  that  a  noble- 


man may  comjnit  offences  against  rectitude 
which  cannot  be  permitted  to  an  inferior.  These  senti- 
ments and  a  few  othere  of  the  like  nature  were  far 
from  palatable  to  the  audience,  and  their  inappropriate 
utterance  by  a  nobleman  of  the  most  chivalrous  times 
of  England  and  a  follower  of  the  most  chivalrous 
monarch  was  marked  by  distinctly  audible  disappro- 
bation. But  we  are  not  rendered  dainty  enough  in 
the  matter  of  the  drama  to  cavil  at  shoTtcom- 
ings  in  the  conception  of  a  play  if  the  ac- 
tion be  but  vigorous  and  the  dialogue  lively, 
and  both  these  qualities  are  found  in  the  new 
play  to  an  eminent  degree,  and  the  acting  in  every 
pait  more  finished  and  ai-tistic  than  vi  e  have  been  ac- 
customed to.  Mr.  Montague,  who  takes  the  ungrate- 
ful part  of  the  young  lord,  may  be  said  to  have 
achieved  the  most  genuine  success  ha  has  ever  met 
with,  while  Mr.  Emery,  \vho  has  the  hea.u  role  as  the 
chivalrous  yeoman,  bears  the  burden  of  the  piece,  and 
acquits  himself  niost  valiantly.  But  why  mar  the 
ensemhiehj  the  introduction  of  a  child  in  the  piece,  not 
in  the  least  a  necessary  element,  and  evidently  brought 
in  but  to  exhibit  the  talent  of  a  precocious  bab^. 
Ever  since  the  astounding  performance  of  la  petiU 
Camille  in  the  Famille  BenoitOTi,  at  the  Paris  Vaude- 
ville there  has  been  a  lamentable  effort  to  procure 
monsters  of  the  like  kind  to  help  the  success  of  eveiy 
new  play.  But  monsters  of  the  kind  are  rare,  and, 
indeed,  !a  petite  Camille  may  be  regarded  as  unique, 
and  the  sooner  all  these  base  imitations  are  banished 
from  the  stage  tho  better  it  will  be. 


IRIS. 

I  am  bom  from  the  womb  of  the  olond, 

And  the  strength  of  the  ardent  sun, 
When  the  winds  have  ceased  to  be  loud. 

And  the  rivers  of  rain  to  nm. 
Then  light  on  my  sevenfold  arch, 

I  saving  in  the  silence  of  air. 
While  the  vapours  beneath  me  march 

And  leave  the  sweet  earth  bare. 

For  a  moment  I  hover  and  gleam 

On  the  ekirta  of  the  sinking  storm. 
And  I  die  in  the  bl-iss  ot  tho  beam 

That  gave  me  bemg  and  form. 
I  fade  as  in  human  hearts 

The  rapture  that  mocks  the  ■will -J 
1  pass,  as  a  dream  departs 

That  cannot  itself  fulfill  I 

Beyond  tho  bridge  I  have  spannisd 
,  The  fields  of  the  poet  tmfold. 
And  the  riches  of  fairyland 

At  my  basts  of  misty  gold  1 
I^keep  tho  wealth  of  tho  spheres, 
'  V»Tbich  the  high  gods  never  have  won ; 
And  1  coin  from  their  airy  tears, 

The  diadem  of  the  snm  1 

For  some  have  stolen  the  grace 

That  is  hidden  in  rest  or  strife, 
And  some  have  copied  the  faec, 

Or  echoed  the  voices  of  life  ; 
And  some  have  woven  of  sound 

A  chain  of  the  srrectcEt  control. 
Aid"  soGfe  hxve>  fabled  or  found 

The  key  to  the  humafi  sonl ! 

But  I,  from  the  blank  ef  the  air 

And  the  white  of  the  barren  beam 
Have  wrought  the  colours  that  flare 

In  tho  forms  of  a  painter's  dream 
I  gather  tho  souls  of  the  flowers, 

And  the  sparks  of  the  gems,  to  me ; 
Till  pale  are  the  blossoming  boweia. 

And  dim  the  chameleon  sea  I 

By  the  soul's  bright  sun,  the  eye, 

I  am  thrown  on  the  artist's  broia; 
He  foUows  me,  and  I  fly  ; 

Ho  pauses,  I  stand  again. 
O'er  the  reach  of  the  painted  world 

My  chorded  coloiiis  I  hold. 
On  a  canvas  of  cloud  impoarled, 

Dra^Ti  with  a  brjsh  of  gold  1 

If  I  lure,  as  a  moclang  sprits^ 

I  give,  as  a  goddess  bestows. 
The  red,  with  its  soul  of  might. 

And  the  blue,  with  Its  cool  repose. 
The  yellow  that  beckons  and  beanas. 

And  the  gentler  children  they  bear; 
For  the  portal  of  Art's  high  dreams 

Is  builded  of  Light  and  Air. 


Wedding,  Christening:,  and  Beception  Cakes  of 
every  description  and  nev/est  detsigrL  P.  (lafEney,  0  Parlia- 
ment-street. N.B — ^Delivery  by  train  and  van  every  three 
hours  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  daily.  7^ 

The  Registrar-General,  in  his  weekly  report  on  the 
health  of  the  European  cities,  states  that  the  deaths 
from  cholera  in  Paris  last  week  were  125  against  107 
in  the  previous  week  ;  in  Berlin,  1^  against  7  5  and 
101  in  the  two  preceding  weeks  ;  and  in  Vienna,  326 
o^aiost  E07  and  413  in  the  two  previous  weeks. 


THE  RUSSIAN  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE 
TURCOMANS. 
The  Russian  Invalid  publishes  a  detailed  reporfi 
from  General  KaufFmann  on  the  expedition  against  the 
Turcomans.  The  General  says  that  on  teaming  the 
true  state  of  affairs  in  Khiva  after  the  occupation  of 
the  capital,  he  became  convinced  that,  in  order  to  en> 
able  the  Khan  to  comply  with  the  demands  made  upon 
him  by  the  Russian  Govermnent  it  would  be  necessary 
to  break  the  power  of  the  Turcomans,  which  was  fai 
greater  than  that  of  the  Khan  himselL  "  This  very 
warhke  and  united  nation  of  robbera,"  says  General 
Kauftmann,  "  can  bring  into  the  field  about  80,000 
armed  warriors,  moiinted  on  swift  and  powerful 
hoTsea.  Living  in  their  own  communes,  the  Turco- 
mans do  not  recognise  any  authority,  and  ignore  all  thas 
decrees  of  the  Khan  and  his  Government.  They  pay 
no  tribute  to  the  Khan,  and,  though  nominally  bounii 
to  provide  a  fixed  number  of  troops  for  the  protection 
of  the  country,  they  only  send  volunteers  to  tha 
Khan's  army  when  it  pleases  them,  and  these  volun« 
teers,  besides  drawing  pay  from  the  Government, 
levy  contributions  on  tho  inhabitants  of  all  the  villages 
through  which  they  pass."  General  Kauffmann  com-^ 
menced  operations  against  the  Turcomans  by  imposing 
a  contribution  of  800,000  roubles  upon  them,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  payment  of  this  sum  be  8ummon6(3 
the  elders  of  the  Yomud  tribe  to  meet  him  at  .Khiva, 
The  elders  promised,  after  some  hesitation,  that 
the  amount  should  be  paid,  npon  which  the  general 
dismissed  five  of  them  to  make  the  necessaiy  arrangs-, 
ments,  retaining  the  other  twelve  as  hostages.  'Ho  at  tha 
same  time  sent  a  detachment  of  eight  conroaniea  o2 
foot,  ten  guns,  and  eight  sotnias  of  cavalry  to  ELhasavat, 
the  principal  settlement  of  the  Yomuds  of  the  tribe  oS 
Bairam-Shaly,  to  watch  over  the  pa3rmerrfc  of  tho  con^ 
tribution.  On  arriving  at  Khasavat,  Qeoeral  G0I01 
vatcheff,  the  commandant  of  the  detachment,  fomid 
that  the  Yomuds  not  only  refused  to  pay  the  contrin 
bution,  but  were  preparing  to  make  an  armed  resistance 
to  the  Russian  troops,  and  the  general  consequently 
determined  to  attack  them  in  their  settlements, 
Thepiussians  lattackedj  the  caravan,  capian^d  tha 
wagons  and  cattle,  and  drove  the  Turcomans  into  the 
river  Saikesoh,  where  most  of  them  were  either  shot  or 
drowned.  Col.  Block  then  rejoined  the  detachment  with 
his  men,  and  Gen.  Golovatcheff  proceeded,  ^te  Ismanrui 
tata  and  Smuktchir,  to  Tchandyr,  where  his  troops  en-> 
camped,  after  burning  all  the  houses  and  com  of  tha 
Yomuds  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  On  the  same  day 
(the  13th  of  July)  large  masses  of  Turcomana  were  ob. 
served  advancing  from  all  directiona,  and  after  several 
skirmishea  they  broke  into  the  camp  on  tho  night  oi 
the  15th,  "  fighting,"  says  General  itauffmann,  "wfth 
a  desperate  courage  and  energy  which  I  had  never  be< 
fore  witnessed  among  the  natives  in  Central  Asia." 
Their  loss  is  estimated  at  800  killed  and  a  much  greatei 
number  wounded.  Immediately  after  this  battle  tha 
Russians  broke  up  their  camp,  and  marched  forward 
ia  p\ir3uit  of  the  enemy.  For  the  first  eight  versta  no 
Turcomana  were  seen ;  but  the  detachment  had 
scarcely  left  the  gardens  of  Hially  when  it  was  again 
BTirroiujded  by  hostile  bands.  Qaneral  Golovatchefi 
then  farmed  his  men  into  a  square,  and  the  detach- 
ment marched  for  some  eight  versta  more  through 
a  difiScult  country,  cut  np  by  canals,  halting 
every  now  and  then  to  repulse  the  enemy,  who, 
though  they  were  constantly  beaten  back  with 
enormous  loss,  retuiusd  to  the  attack  ags.in 
and  again  with  unflaggingv'  energy.  At  length, 
on  arriving  at  the  <»nal  of  Ana-Murat-Bai,  the  Rus- 
sians took  up  a  strong  position  among  the  ruins  of  a 
fort,  and  dispersed  the  Turcomans  with  theil 
artillery.  On  the  following'  day  the  piirsuit  -was  con- 
tinued, andthe  Russians  captured  three  more  Tnrcoman 
oaravansL  with  about  8,000  wagons,  119  camels, 
5,237  cattle,  and  a  great-quantity  of  arms.  The  Tur- 
comans who  accompanied  these  caravans  mads  biit  a 
feeble  resistance  to  the  Russian  troops,  end  most  of 
them  fled  precipitately,  leaving  their  arms  and  other 
property  behind  them.  Finding  that  the  Yomuds 
were  now  thoroughly  dema.  alised,  and  that  most  of 
them  had  left  their  settlements  and  escaped  into  ths 
desert,  General  Golovatcheff  returned  with  his-detaoh- 
ment  to  Lally,  where  he  meV  General  Kaul&nana.  On 
the  22nd  and  23rd  the  latter  received  several  deputa- 
tions from  the  Yomuds,  begging  for  peace,  and  asking 
permission  toretum  to  their  settlements.  To  this  Ge- 
neral Kauffmann replied  that  they  would  not  be?furthei 
disturbed  in  their  agricultural  pursuits,  but  that  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  pay  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  contribution,- so  far  as  theif- means  would  allow 
^them. 
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TO  corresposde:;ts.  - 

*,*  Letters  arc  not  aniitercd  until  at  least  ten  days  c.ftcr 
they  ari  received,  (ind  sometimes,  owinij  to  the  numler,  thej 
aire  vnavbidably  held  over. 

CotUriiiutori  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  an'J, 
remuneration  tltey  expect  for  their  contHbutio^is  ;  attentuM 
to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  stamps  are  enclosed  far 
their  return.  In  no  caa^  do  we  hold  ourselves  resiionsil/le 
far  MSS.  sent  far  perusal,  and  contributors  should  Iceep 
copies  of  them  ;  liut  if  our  rule  -is  complied  with  we  take 
'^ery  eare  to  return  them  Safely  if  found  unsuitable. 

In  case  we  accept  contributions  >vo  shiiU  write  to 
the  authors.  In  tho  other  event  a  line  in  this  paw 
must  suthce.  We  doslra  to  repeat  our  uoi-ilicatiun 
that  in  every  iustnuce  stampsshould  bo  sont  with  MSS. 
for  return  in  saso  of  rejection.  Up  to  the  present 
writers  have  omitted  to  comply  with  this  request. 

MONTHLT  PART  OV  THE  PENNY  DE- 
SPATCH.— In  con'^equenco  of  the  great  success  of 
the  WEEKLY  ISSUE  of  the  Penny  D •.i.-mteh,  \\a  have 
detormined  to  publish  a  JIONTHLV  PART,  consist- 
ing of  FIVE  WEEKLY  KLMBERS.  This  Part,  winch  is 
cow  ready,  contains  the  first  twelve  chapters  of 
MISS  BRADDON'S  great  Xovel,  "  Taken  at  the 
Flood,"  the  First  Ten  Chaptcr.9  of  "  Lady  Daii- 
viLLE,"  and  other  .Stories  of  Interest.  We  also 
give  gratis  a  beautifully-coloured  Lithograph  of  tho 
Elcho  Shield,  won  at  Wimbledon  by  the  Irish  Eight. 
Price  Sixpence. 

Notice.— Now  ready,  at  the  Office  of  this  Paper,  a  handsome 
Coloured  Cover  for  the  First  Monthly  Part  of  t'b.'i  Pinny 
Despatch— x^xicti  One  Penny,  or  by  Post  Three  Halfpeuca.  i 
TheColoured  Lithograph  of  the  Elcho  Shield  issued  free  with  j 
the  First  Monthly  Part  cm  be  had  scpr.vatoly.    Price  ' 
Three  Pence,  or  by  Post  Threepence  Hah'ponny.  Thjso 
■ffho  orcier  the  Lithograph  can  bava  tho  Cover  for  tho 
Ivlonthly  Pai-t/rae. 

J.  M'D. — You  wUl  see  wo  have  adopted  year  suggestion. 
Amatop.  PALBia:— The  Despatch  is  not  a  political  paper,  and 
TTO  do  not  admit  politics  Into  our  columns;  but  vro  think 
every  Ii-ishman  can  sympathise  with  the  spirit 
j>rompt3  your  verses— therefore  we  print  them: — 
a  rally  for  home  rule. 
The  trump  has  sounded  ;  'tis  the  warning 

That  the  dawn  of  freedom's  nigh ; 
Let  us  haste  to  givet  tho  morning 
Eeamiag  now  p'er  Ir:;laud's  sky. 
Let  us  boldly  make  profession 

Of  our  pui-pose  stern  and  cool. 
To  win  a  nation's  just  possession — 
Her  native  Senatoand  Homo  Rule. 

Long  a  prey  to  sour  division, 

V/e  have  wasted  Ireland's  life  ; 
Let  us  now  make  full  excision 

From  our  hearts  o£  ."^oeds  of  strifo. 
Through  centuries  of  v.iin  resistance 

Wo  have  been  of  knaves  the  tool ; 
We  will  now,  with  Gud'.^  a.5Sistanco, 

Forget,  forgive,  and  win  Hoiao  Rule. 

Abroad  the  nations  have  arisen 

And  flung  off  all  alien  sway ; 
Patriots  pine  in  no  cold  prison 

Save  in  liritaiii's  realms  to-day, 
■Vonetia  i;now3  not  Austrian  lawyers, 

Danub'.a's  ruled  not  by  btamhoul, 
Hungarian  laws  are  made  by  Magyars  ; 

Shall  Ireland  languish  for  Homo  Ride  1 

No  ;  hor  children  have  dutermir.ed 

She  shall  thus  no  iongor  pine  ; 
Spile  of  knaves  obscure  or  ermined, 

Once  again  hor  star  shall  shine. 
To  the  broezo,  then,  giv'o  her  banner, 

Heedless  of  each  recreant  fool ; 
0ur3  to  guard  it  frcm  dishonour. 

For  God,  for  country,  and  Home  Rule. 

DlOCr.SAN  Colleoe,  Exnis  — 1.  Let  ;yoiir  whiskers  alone. 
2-  Blnnder'o:iss  is  probably  corrupted  from  the  Dutch 
dondorbas  or  tho  German  donnerbUchse,  meaning  a  bos,  a 
gnu  or  musket. 

T.  F.  C.  (Enris.)— Do  with  your  pupils  as  yon  arc  desired 
■?oa  onght  not  to  smoke  in  tho  streets  while  you  hold  your 
present  position  ;  at  the  bo-t  it  dots  not  look  well  We 
do  not  like  your  other  questions.  Your  writing  is  not 
good. 

T.  D. — Mnoh  obliged  for  your  kind  wishes  and  good  opinion 
Voiir  writtug  is  very  nice-.  Wo  do  not  know  what  the 
gtWtleman  means  by  so  strange  a  habit.  Remove  the  Soap 
well  with  a  fiporwe — don't  use  powder. 

SurfEir. — Sidrooa  have  been  bred  with  success  in  lakes- 


There  is  a  p:'/.etit'.'J  pla:i  by  Mr.  Hoare,,  of  Londo;i;  br.f  v,;«, 
df/ uot  know  tile  i^irticu'.a;-'!.  Wo  couU'not  ailord  to  3ct 
oat  tho  taljle  siioV.  inj;  th'^  clcBO  ooaicni  for  salffioa  aiid 
trout  fishiijg  ii.';ed  by  etatui^c  hiw  and  tho  orileri  oi  the 
cpttimisiionois  iu  tho  diiloient  tlistvitts  iu  Irolnr.d.  Fv^r 
'  the  tablo  iii fail  sec  page  853  oi  Thora'a  Alinauac.  Angling 
by  rgd  and  line  is  legal  from  tho  Ist  oj  Fobraary  to  the  1st 
of  November 

.Dolly  Vakde.;.— Wc  could  not  pabliiU  the  list  yon  reouiio 
liive  asiiii  advertisomoat,  and  a  fuU  list  would  cover  sovcra^ 
pages  of  iir;Dci:^(ifi;ft.  Why  do  you  not  sAhsoribo  to  the 
Alhenaam,  whioh  affords  all, you  dcsiro?  Wo  do  not 
know  Ouiaa's  jjiiaie.  Hsr  novels  aro  considered 
"  fast"  but  clever,  ^he  has  wHtton  about  eifrbt . 
or  ten  novels.  51i.ss  Brozigiitoii  is  esteemed  very  clever. 
Hpr  novels  are,  "  Oornoth  up  as  a  Flo  .var,"  Red  as  a  Rose 
is  Ktic,"  fto.  Yon  wHl  pet  a'.i  excalieiit  a-.'Coar.t  of  Henry 
Vi  i !.,  and  Oathcrir.e  Howarql,  and  Mary  tiu*.)n  of  Slots  in 
Agnes  Strickland's  "  Lires  of  tho  (2tieens  of  li'ng'aod." 
'f  hero  are  t:•.^!l■3la^Mns  of  almo3«  all  tliQ  claSjji-jal  writers  ; 
!Cohn's  Libraiy  Edition  is  good.  K:-ad  the  pjcm  yourself, 
Chia-iotto  Bronte's  last  work  wa5  "  Tha  Profes:.<o:-,''  a  cira- 
paratlvely  poor  book.  Ei'o.i  Was  the  god  who  presided  over 
love,  Anteros  the  god  v,-ho  provided  over  slighted  li^TO, 

J.  .S.  (Ormond-q-aay).  — tVo  regret  to  bo  uaable  toajtopt  your 
linos.  , 

Bell.vdon;;a.— Tho  lino  is  cot  a  quotfttioa— it  is  Lard 
Byron's  own. 

G.  R.— Your  lines  are  I'av  from  suitable.  The  pronunciation 
of  the  na'ne  Goithe  is  peculiar,  and  is  not  to  be  expressed 
iu  letters— ask  a  Gaziniva  to  .say  it  for  you  two  or  tlivoo 
times..  Kujclish  pooplo  sound  it  as  t'uough  writt-jn  G;:ytay, 
but  it  is  cot  qiiito  accurato. 

Lilv. — Wo  do njttiiinicyo.ueanciea.ubliiefelt.  Youmu"tjiidgo 
the  gontiomaa  by  his  deic^auour.  You  can  remove  grease 
fi  J  ii  velvet  by  pou.'ing  t  avpentino  on  the  spot  and  rubbing 
it  iiatilit  is  quits  dry  with  clsaa  flaanei  ;  if  not  Du^ce.isful 
at  iivs'i,,  ropaat  thte  application,  and  haaj  tho  velvet  in  the 
open  air  to  gat  rid  o'f  Uie  smo'.l. 

T.  E. — "tVo  cannot  judge  o?  your  powers  until  v/o  receive  a 
specimen.    V/e  hope  you  don't  mo.tn  yonr  letter  as  oi^e. 

Home  Rule  (Tippc/r.irj-).— An  impteasant  breath  aiises'from 
indipestion  isSiii^ii-oLit  mastication.  Kat  slowlj;  and 
well  a-.'oi'i'^molarjj*- and  stiiaulasts,  and  take  eserciso. 
CloaTiSL'  Vuur  toeth  three  times  a  day. 

J.  M.  IV.  (Ca-.rickmLuos). — Wo  cannot  discover  tho  naturo  of 
your  diScuity  from  your  lettei-. 

S.  A.  (Gastlcbar).— .^ends^a-.npSiind  you  shall  have  yonr.MSS. 

Mollt.— Youara  very  icind,-,  and  v.-e  aie  obliged  to  you  ;  but 
we  cannot  publish  porms  or  sketches  that  have  appeared 
elsewhere.    Hie  specimens,  beside.-,  are  not  good. 

Jack  Elliott. — From  tho  slight  giounds  you  give  in  your 
lotter  v/e  have  no  means  of  formiiig  an  opinion  on  either 
subject. 

Leonidas. — Writa  to  !t  book.3eiier  for  his  ILit — tiy  John 
>Iurray,  Albomarlo-stroot,  London. 

FaAN'CE.i. — ^laniages  between  persons  of  different  faiths  are 
legal  v.licu  ce'iebi-aSod  in  Protests^  jihurciios  ;'  bnt  Ca" 
tholics  desire  tn<w  ino  liiarKajB  '5'haU  bo  first  celebrated  in 
aCatiiolic  charch.  Tiiis  maiics  tho  ceremony  good  iu  re" 
ligion— the  subsequent  Protestant  mxiiTiago  makes  it  good 
in  law. 

>LuicELLUS.— Tiie  qaestion  you  ask-is  knotty  as  a  matter  of 
fact  and  a  matter  of  religion.  You  must  study  the  his- 
torical a'xounts  and  make  np  your  own  mind. 

A  Factory  Girl  (Portadown).— We  deeply  sympathise  with 
you  in  your  trouble  ;  i)ut  cannot  undertake  to  advise  you  in 
so  serious  a  matter  as  a  family  quarrel.  Try  to  appeasojon^ 
father  by  all  possible  means. 

GR'>ci;r.— Vt'o  do  not  think  wo  can  help  you. 

Must  J. — A  grain  or  two  of  salt  is  very  useful  for  clearing  tho 

voico— but  abstinence  from  irritants— smoke  and  alcohol  is 

the  best  plan. 

Joliet. — The  life  of  a  ship-stewardess  is  very  hard  and  un- 
pleuant,  and  we  would  advise  you  to  remain  where  you 

Pack.. — There  is  an  old  belief,  bat  it  is  not  well  founded 
that  persons  can  hoar  distant  sounds  by  laying  their  ears 
to  tha  ground.  'When add rossiaj'ii  ladyyou  say  neither  miss 
nor  madam,  savo  whore  you  mention  tho  lady's  Eame.  In 
the  latter  case  yon  say  "  Mis."  so  and  so.  Persons  are.'.l- 
loweil  to  walk  in  Stephcn's-grcon  now,  certain  gates  being 
left  open. 

Miss  G.  (Wf-'t'o-^rifigc)-— Sand  as  your  MS.  and  we  sh,aU 

he  happy  to  read  it. 
Algernon  De  Rohan  writes  :— Will  you  kindly  answer  the 

i following  questions  in  yoar  "  Answers  to  Correspondents." 
1.  How  would  you  know  when  a  lady  is  in  love  with  you  'I 
Thoy  con  hide  tholr  real  feelings  bo  romaikabli'  well  that 


1  am  puxzltd.  Yet  uatHre  must  b.j  a  match  far  w  .i;.-:  i>ly 
artiijce,  and  tho  mxik  caniiot  romolu  cc  alv.  ays. . 
fell  mo  ijmu  one  w.-.y  iH  which  a  lady  sho— j  her  lov  . 
gentleman.  2.-  Dtr  you  -know  of'  auy  piaco  wtue  ,1 
could  puiclia93  soma  of  G^rgc«  .'?.aiid'£  &ov«^,  ar.dat  whiit 
price?  3.  Is  there  aiiv  two-shilling  edition  of  M.-3.  Honty 
■Wood's  novils,  l.h<  autlioreas  of  "E^st  Lyjjne,"  '-!Ve?ntr'« 
Pride,"  iSc.  t  4.  Nanio  st>mc  Ttry  exfirtiig  novel,  by  a  goo  J 
author,  and  kindly  tciinio  where  I  t  jnldprocnioit.  Hearty 
wi:  lies  for  the  gro.at  success  oi  your  excoLienc  paj^er. 
[1.  If  you  cannot  discern  the  elems  yourself  uo  one  can 
help  you.  H,  and  Writo  to  Smitii  and  6o3)  Abbsy-strcet, 
ask  for  a  catalogue,  and  order  tho  books  yoiMvaflt.  There 
i.;  a  clio.ip  editiou  of  Mrs.  Wood's  novels,  "Jano  Eyre," 
by  Charlotte  Bronte,"  "  Hard  Casli,"  by  Charles  Reade, 
and  "Illy  Audley's  Secret,"  by  Miss  Braddon,  are  all 
i>  jn'iiig  stories. 

•J.H.F.- Declined  withtlianka.  ,  . 

Ev'ERiTUS— -idveitise  your  (japrijilitb'i.aiid  eeok  ojuplo^ect 
in  a  i:ierehai;t'.s  olficc.  Your  writing  is.  very  good,  ant' 
your  stylo  clear,  but  your  letter  is  tv.-ico'tSo  Innj. 

-An  Athenrv  SCDscp.iDra — S'.'6  tho  answer  to  Music. 

SL'jicftiBEa. — You  must  aak  a.tailor. 

BuiTOiSS. — You  mast  gat  a  laiciual'  fcficnd^to  iutroduco 
you  to  the  la  jy.  2.  A.-;k  your  superior  officer.'  3.  Thfe  in- 
crease has  been  ^arl•.lc•.  4.  Tho  Countess  of  S  Afsbnry  let 
full  her  garter  wiioii  dan'-;—,'  'v't'i  King  E  Iward  HI ,  .and 
the  king  picked  it  up  and  li^n  it  ■r\  hij  oana  leg.  0.'>3,-rT»- 
iug  the  jealous  glances  of  the  qucen  he  rjstored  the  garter 
to  the  cj  mtues,  saying,  '•floai  uoit  qui  mal  y  pense" — 
"  Evil  be  to  them  t'jat  evil  think."  Xnc  Order  of  tha  Gar- 
ter v.-as  then  founded  trtth  this  motto.  "i)ieu  et  m^n  draft' 
is  au  old  motto  belonging  to  the  Guelphfaniliy.  Y'uurotLtr 
qnestioi.s  are  silly,  and  we  confess  we  tluck  ten  too  many 
to  asi;. 

A  Nejv  SUBSCRjDEa.— Vi'e  would  advLso  you  not  to  fall  ta 
love  with  your  naastcr's  daufthtcr.  In  yoar  position  it 
Could  bring  you  litDle  else  than  pain  and  tiouble,  and  pro- 
bably humiliation.  As  to  saluting  her  in  the  street,  tiiut 
depends  upon  ht:r — if  she  salutes  yoti  remove  your  hat  and 
bow  quietly.  If  she  does  not,  walk  on,  and  do  not  stare  at 
her  when  you  meet  her.    _    ■  '  '. 

CALLlsiao  — We  aokei  you  to  ,8end  '«tatnpB  for  yoiCf  MS. 
Ton  say  you 'ericloso  tiiom  and  you  ^  don't. Tiie  en- 
velops you  enclose  is  not  siamped.  •'.'■.'.> 

3egiX-\er. — Rennet  is  siiapiy  tho  mucous  membrahe  of  tho 
stomich  of  a  young  calf.  By  some  unknown  iirincipla 
it  coagulates  1,S00  times  its  weight  of  skimmed  warm 
milk. 

EaruymOre.- The  "Loss  of  the  Atlantic"— Declined  witli 
thanl;3. 

Igsoramls. — Gcmmercial  travollCTS  pay  their  fares  afl  do 
other  people.  Thay  have  no  privileges  whatever.  Nobody 
travels  free  in  viituc  of  hi;3  profession.  If  a  widow  takes 
out  lettera  of  administration  she  can  administer;  bat  if  a 
man  dies  intestate  the  widow  gets  one-third,  and  his  child. 
ren  two-thirds. 

IIiAV.:,.riiA.— Tho  authorship  of  tho  Arabian  Nlshts  Is 
w  rapped  iu  mystery.  We  publish  our  weekly  parts  a« 
usual.  The  monthly  number  consists  of  tho  parts  pub- 
lished during  the  month— sometimes  five  ports,  sometimes 
four,  as  the  dates  may  fall. 

Edward  Pavl  5.— Write  to  the  Government  Printing  Office^ 
Abbey-stroet,  and  order  the  last  report  o£  tho  Civil  Sorvica 
Commissioners.  Wo  cannot  tell  you  the  price,  but  you  can 
discover  by  inquiring  a;  tho  office  above  mentioned,  and 
sending  a  stamped  addressed  envelope.  The  poem  men- 
tioned by  Miss  Braddon  in  "  Taken  at  the  Flood,"  as  be- 
longing to  L.  E.  L.,  is  one  by  Lctitia  E.  Landon.  She  was 
bom  in  Chelsea,  in  1S02.  She  early  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion by  her  poems,  and  subsequently  by  her  novels.  Her 
more  remarkable  poems  are,  "The  TToubadour,"  "The 
Golden  Violet,"  "The  Golden  Bracelet. "  »Her  novels  ara 
"Romance  and  Reality,"  "Prancesca  Carrara, "  and  "Uthel 
Churchill."  She  married  in  June.  1S35,  and  died  in  the  fol" 
lowing  Octo'oer  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  of  which  her  hia'oand 
was  Governor. 

A  Lover  or  Sport.— A  licence  ti)  carry  arms  only  extends 
to  t"ue  county  in  which  it  is  granted,  but  a  magistrate  of  any 
county  can  e.xtend  it  if  you  are  invii;ed  to  shoot. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  ALAS  !  OCR  M?.?  .VRK  HT.LD  SO  f'AR  APART." 
Sylvia  took  t'je  wali'ierer  upstairs  to  her  own  room 
— a'liipro  cottage  c'jarijbsr  iu  the  roof, .  which  sli.iped 
Iul'  th.-it  of  -a  tbj  liouh's  Ark.  The  furniture  v?a^<  of 
the  poorest  but  the  girl's  vanity  had  endowed  it  with 
a  certain :  sTacw  iT.nd  prettiness.  One  could  fancy 
Gr;tohen's  cha'.ibir  be^lecked  with  the  .same  t^irjfitt'h 
«•*.'  Purest  white  dimity  curtains  and  draped  Case- 
ment f.nd  bed  were  tied  back  coquettishIj»  with  gi'een' 
l  iiibon.  The  dumsy  old  walnut  wood  bureau"  had 
besn  rubbed  with  bees'  was  till  it  might  almosi'  hivve 
s'svved  foi' a  mirror.  A  china  vase  of  flowers  oh  the 
r  isiug  t.v'ffi;  roade  the  atmosphere  sweet  \vith  tiie 
eat  of  iavend^T  and  spice-breathing  carnationa.  Tho' 
b^re boards  :<r8#e  scrubbed  to  spotless  whiteness,  and 
the  oblong  pitch  of  faded  carpet  beside  the  narrow  bed 
wa^  neatly  bordered  with  a  cheap  worsted  fringe.  The 
gill's  aspiration  for  the  beautiful  was  visible  in  every 
d;tai!. 

yir.i.  CiJ-iord  surveyed  the  room  with  that  mournful 
deprecating  gaze  with  whicli  she  had  looked  at  Sylvia- 
Sweet  «hrine  of  innocent  girlhood:  how  long  since  she, 
the  sinner,  had  entered  such  a  temple.  There  was  a 
charm  in  this  cottage  c'aambar  which  male  it  fairer  than 
the  handsomest  anartment  her  varied  life  had  ever 
shown  her,  from  the  luxury  of  satinwood  and  lookLug- 
glKiis  in  tho  Ivilburn  Villa,  to  the  more  tawdry  splen- 
dour of  continental  hotels.  And  after  the  garrets  that 
h.-ii  sheltered  her  in  later  yeari^iThow  gracious  was  this 
humble  chamber  !  True  that  in  shape  and  size  it  Wds 
hardly  superior  to  those  attics  in  the  purlieus  of  Hol- 
bom  or  the  outsku't=!  of  thei'City-road,  but  its  purity, 
its  neatness,  its  perfume  of  flowers  and  sweet  country 
air  m  vie  it  different  as  Paradise  from  Orcus. 

"  Wliat  a  pretty  room  !"  she  said,  falteringly. 

"Pretty  !"  cried  Sylvia,  scornfully;  "it's  a  miser 
able  little  hole,  but  I  try  to  make  it  as  decent  as  j 
can." 

"Ah!  you  don't  know  what  London  rooms  are." 

"  No,  but  I  thought  London  was  delightful.  I  hear 
every  one  praise  it." 

'•  Then  they  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  walk  its 
eti  _'<;ts  penniless.  Those  endless  stretches  of  burning 
pavement  under  a  July  sun  !  What  desert  in  Africa 
can  be  v.'orse  ?  There  are  two  Londons,  Miss  Carew — 
onulies  to  the  west,  aniis  a  Paradise  for  the  rich  ;  the 
other  spreads  eaist,  north,  and  south,  always  widening, 
au»l  is  a  Place  of  Torment  for  t'ne  poor." 

".  Good  night,"  said  Sylvia,  briefly,  but  not  un- 
kindly. She  Could  not  conquer  her  shuddering  horror 
of  this  woman  ;  could  not  own  that  mass  of  rags  for 
molh«r. 


So  she  went  down  stairs,  and  left  the  wanderer  to 
fall  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed,  and  bury  her  haggard 
fi'.ee  in  the  white  coverlet,  and  kiss  and  sob  over  ^he 
lavender-scented  sheets. 

"  Oh,  my  daughter,  my  daughter,"  she  cried,  "  may 
tb>y  bjauty  boar  t}ico  fairer  fruit  than  mine  has 
brought  to  me!  God  keep  and  guard  thee  from  the 
"nares  of  this  troubled  life.  God  give  thee  the  lowliest 
lot,  if  it  be  but  too  humble  *f or  temptation." 

-'Irs.  Carfoid  was  not  a  student  of  the  human  mind) 
and  did  not  know  that  in  some  unquiet  souls  tempta- 
tion may  be  self-engendered. 

The  temptation  that">  wis  destined  to  afllack  Sylvia 
Carew  took  no'c'omnion' form,  and  sprang  from  the 
depths  of  her  own  subtle  mind. 

Morning  came,  fr?sh  and  fair.  Thrushes  and  black- 
birds sangtheir  glad  carols  to  the  rismg  sun.  Chantic- 
leers keen  voice  shrilled  from  the  fami-yard  ;  the  sky- 
lark rose  above  wide  fields;  of  ripening  com.  And 
Sylvia  was  glaxl  of  the  morning,  for  night  had  brought 
her  no  slumber. 

Sh3  had  been  lying  broad  awake  on  the  sofa,  which 
made  a  comfortable  bed  enough,  thinking  of  that 
woman  upstairs  ;  thinking  of-  her  with  anguish  that 
gnawed  her  heart,  until  she  -fancied  that  no  joys  of 
aftor-days  could  ever  tt^ke  ti^taSlj^  pf  this  bitter  out 
of  her  mouth.  Her'mothsS  l;,'"'fe)ie  shivered  as  the 
words^shaped  themselves,  even  .in  tho  silence  of  her 
soul.  So  degraded,  so  guilty,"  so  deltitute  ;  and  yet 
heir  mother.  Sylvia's  mind  was  not  wide  enough  to 
see  that  in  th^t  very  destitution,  outcome  of  long 
son-owful  years,  there  lay  the  sublimity  of  atonement ; 
that  this  mother  in  her  rags  and  helplessness  was  tilfe 
modern  type  of  the  true  Magdalen  ;  the  woman  who 
he?  washed  out  her  sin  in  the  deep  gulf  of  earthly  woe, 
and  can  look  up  to  heaven,  humble,  but  not  despau-ing_ 
Sylvia  only  compiehended  that  her  mother  had  fallen. 
To  her  the  poverty  seemed  the  outward  symbol  of  the 
fall.  Could  she  ever  acknowledge  this  degraded  one, 
even  to  her  little  world,  above  aU  to  Edmund  Standen  ? 
She  clasped  her  hands  before  her  face,  shuddering  at 
the  thought.  This  horror,  this  depth  of  humiliation 
must  be  avoided.  She  did  not  pause  to  consider  how 
hard  a  thing  it  is  for  a  child  to  deny  its  mother — a  sin 
second  only  to  denial  of  God.  She  only  thought  of 
how  the  revelation  of  this  woman's  existence  must  be 
prevented  ;  but  here  she  felt  herself  helpless.  If 
Mrs.  Carford  were  to  go  out  into  Hedingham  this  very 
day,  and  tell  her  miserable  .story,  who  was  to  gainsay 
her — who  was  to  deny  her  claim  ? 

"If  I  were  only  rich,"  thought  Sylvia,  with  a  bitter 
sigh,  "  I  would  give  her  money,  and  she  might  go 
away  and  live  peacefully  somewhere,  and  never  trouble 
us  any  more.  But  I  am  helpless  and  penniless,  and 
shall  be  penniless  all  my  life,  I  suppose." 

She  recalled  Edmund  Standen's  hopeful  talk  about 
their  future  ;  and  her  keen  intellect,  sharpened  in 
necessity's  stern  school,  perceived  how  airy  was  the 
foundation  on  which  he  based  the  pillars  of  his 
palace.  Claude  Melnotte,  painting  that  fancied  home 
beside  the  ItaUan  lake,  was  a  conscious  impostor. 
Poor  Edmund,  when  he  glibly  set  forth  the  charms  of 
domestic  life  upon  an  unknown  income,  only  imposed 
upou  himaelf.   Yet  the  suburban  villa  he  described 


had  hardlya  surer  foundation  than  Claude's  marblerodf. 

"  Shall  I  ever  sink  as  low  as  that  ?"  wondered 
Sylvia — that  being  the  dismal  figure  on  which  she  had 
gazed  last  night.  The  thoiight  that  such  decay  waa 
possible,  even  for  her,  filled  her  soul  with  melanclioly. 
She  surveyed  her  lover's  pro.spects  with  the  cold  eye 
of  common  sense. 

Love  sees  everything  in  his  own  rose  hue,  fair  aa 
earth  in  the  warm  glow  of  a  summer  morning  or 
sunset's  golden  haze.  Common  sense  revealed  the  pic- 
ture with  eveiy  line  cut  sharply  against  winter's  dulj 
gi-ey  sky. 

Seriously,  then,  what"  were  Edmund's  prospects  ? 
Without  experience  of  commerce  or  finance  he  hoped  to 
obtain  a  situation  in  a  bank,  and  four  or  five  hundred  a, 
year,  on  the  strength  of  his  dead  father's  name.  Sup- 
pose the  situation  were  refused  to  him — or  suppose  he 
held  it  a  little  while,  and,  beguiled  by  a  seeming  pro- 
mise of  prasperity,  they  two  began  life  together,  until 
in  some  evil  hour  he  lost  his  position  at  the  bank, 
through  incapacity,  iU-healfh,  or  sheer  ill-luck. 
The  prospect  was  not  enchanting. 
Nor  was  there  a  wide  choice  of  occupation  for  Mr- 
Standen.  Young  as  he  was  he  was  almost  too  old  to 
begin  a  learned  profession,  and  to  succeed  in  a  profes- 
sion now-a-days  a  man  should  have  either  superlative 
talent  or  powerful  friends.  Friends  Edmund  had  none 
except  his  mother's  grand  relations,  the  De  Bossineys, 
who  lived  in  a  stony-looking  mansion  in  the  far  west 
of  Cornwall,  and  were,  unknown  beyond  the  nearest 
post  town.  He  was  certainly  clever — in  the  -syay  in 
which  five  young  men  out  of  ten  are  clever.  He  had 
read  a  good  deal,  could  talk  well,  possessed  tastes  do- 
cidedly  intellectual ;  bub'bf  the  genius  of  a  Thurlow,  a 
Bloomfield,  a  Paget,  he  tad  as  yet  shown  the  world  no 
indication. 

SyMa  turned  upon  her  sleepless  coubh  and  sighed, 
and  hated  Mrs.  Standen  a  little  more  vehemently  than 
before.  Edmund  was  made  to  be  i'a  country  gentle- 
man of  the  new  school,  .  intelligent,  philanthropic,  use- 
ful in  the  vestry  and  a,t  quarter  sessions,  and  destined 
in  ripe  middle  age  to  blossom  into  a  member  of 
parUament.  This  was  his  vocation  ;  and  missing  this, 
what  could  he  be  but  a  waif  and  a  stray,  a  mere  weed 
tossed  upou  life's- troubled  ocean.  And  in  a  fate  so 
uncertain,  his  fellow- weed,  Sylvia,  had  no  wish  to  be 
entangled. 

"  But  I  love  him  too  dearly  to  give  him  up,"  she 
said  to  herseK,  with  another  twist  of  her  restless  head 
upon  that  sleep-refusing  pillow.  "  I  never,  never  could 
give  him  up.  Yet  I  almost  wish  that  he  could  see  the 
folly  of  our  engagement  and  give  nie  up." 

Last  night — before  the  coming  of  that  fatal  stranger — 
she  had  considered  her  father  an  inexorable  tyrant.  To" 
day  he  seemed  to  her  only  a  man  of  the  world. 

It  was  but  natural  that  to  his  worldly  eyes  the  en 
gagement  must  seem  foolish — almost  to  idiotcy. 

"  And  how  inconsistent  Edmund  is,  poor  fellow  1'* 
she  thought.  "  Only  the  day  before  yesterday  he  was 
for  having  our  banns  given  out  next  Sunday,  and  yea 
terday  he  talked  as  coolly  as  possible  about  waiting  a 
year  for  our  marriage."  ^ 

Whereby  it  wiU  be  seen  that  Miss  Carew  had  taka 
it  upon  herself  to  overhear  a  conversation  which  soi 
nearly  ooncerued  her  own  interests. 
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CHxiPTER  XVI. 

"so  TOUNQ  AND  SO  U:ST^'DEE." 

*  Sylvia  rose  before  sis,  flung  open  casement  and  door, 
and  let  the  light  of  glorious  day  and  the  sweet  morn- 
ing air  in  upon  the  parlour.  She  performed  her  toilet 
in  the  small  scullery,  where  there  was  ample  supply 
of  that  cold  spring  water  which  is  beauty's  best  balm. 
Then,  arrayed  in  her  neut  print  dress — washed  and 
ironed  by  her  own  hands  and  always  fresh — she  swept 
and  dusted  the  sitting-room — lit  the  kitchen  fire — 
laid  the  breakfast  table — gathered  a  bunch  of  newly 
opened  flowers  to  brighten  it — boiled  some  eggs — and 
made  the  tea. 

The  uninvited  guest  came  down  stairs  while  Sylvia 
was  busied  with  these  last  duties.  lu  the  daylight, 
•which  is  no  fiiend  to  haggard  faces  or  shabby  gar- 
ments, Mrs.  Carford  looked  even  older  and  more  worn 
than  she  had  looked  last  night ;  but  she  had  contrived 
to  dr^ss  herself  in  those  limp  and  faded  rags  with  a 
neatness  which  made  them  almost  respectable.  She 
had  made  good  use  of  the  big  can  of  cold  water  in 
Sylvia's  room  to  remove  the  stains  of  travel,  the 
gi-ime  of  flying  smuts  from  the  engine  the  dust  of 
the  road.  Her  hair,  whose  faded  auburn  was  almost 
obscured  by  advancing  greyness,  was  now  smoothly 
banded  across  the  troubled  brow.  She  had  washed 
her  poor  rag  of  a  collar  before  going  to  bed,  and 
pressed  it  under  Sylvia's  big'Bible,  the  gift  of  the  kind 
vicar. 

Sylvia  saw  the  poor  attempt  at  decency,  but  felt 
that  the  woaan  looked  not  thS  less  a  pauper.  She  had 
•seen  women  in  the  workhouse  better  dressed.  She 
made  a  mental  survey  of  her  own  limited  wardrobe, 
considering  whether  she  could  spare  a  gown  for  this 
hapless  creature.  But  the  gowns  were  so  few,  and 
Sylvia  needed  them  all  ;  even  the  old  ones,  for  they 
helped  to  save  the  new. 

"  I  hope  you  slept  pretty  well,"  she  said,  in  reply  to 
ihe  stranger's  timid  salutation. 

"  I  thank  you,  Miss  Carew.  Yes,  pretty  well.  I  am 
aot  a  sound  sleeper  at  the  best  of  times.  I  have  such 
bad  dreams." 

"Indeed,"  murmiired  Sylvia,  coldly.  She  dared  not 
be  friendly.  It  might  give  tlie  intruder  encourage- 
ment. And  in  her  restless  heart  tbero  was  a  voice  that 
kept  saying — "  When  v.-ill  she  go 

"  Dreams  of  thfe  dead — or  of  those^who  are  dead  to 
LaB — ^f or  my  dead  are  among  the  living.  They  visit  me 
in  my  dreams,  and  are  even  kind.  Yet  the  dreams  are 
sad,  because  I  know  they  are  false.  I  keep  saying  to 
myself,  '  It  is  only  a  shadow — it  will  fade  1'  " 

Sylvia  gave  a  faint  sigh,  and  then  began  to  cut  bread 
and  butter  with  a  business-like  air,  as  if  to  put  an  end 
to  sentimentality. 

"  If  there  were  not  another  world  where  all  wrongs 
shall  be  righted — where  we  shall  be  permitted  to  begin 
rfew  Uves,  warned  by  the  experience  of  sorrow — who 
among  us  could  bear  the  pain  we  suffer  here  ?  But 
there  is — there  must  be  a  better  life.  Christ  did  not 
deceive  us.    This  dark  riddle  will  be  solved  above." 

Mrs.  Carford  raised  her  eyes  to  the  summer  heaven 
with  a  look  that  made  them  once  more  beautiful 
She  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  drinking  in  the 
fresh  morning  air.  Sylvia  repented  her  folly  in 
leaving  the  door  open.  People  might  pass  the  gate, 
and  see  the  stranger,  and  be  moved  to  inquire  about 
her. 

"  You  had  better  come  away  fi-om  the  door,"  she 
said.  "  The  morning  air  is  chilly.  Come  and  sit  down 
to  your  breakfast.  You  needn't  wait  for  papa — he's 
always  late." 

Mrs.  Carford  divined  the  motive  of  this  very  polite 
epeech. 

"You  don't  want  me  to  be  seen,"  she  said,  coming 
»way  from  the  door. 


"Oh,"  said  Sylvia,  blushing,  "it  isn't  exactly  that . 

1  but  people  in  Hedingh.im  do  talk  so." 

I  Mrs.  Carford  gave  a  little  sigh,  and  seated  herself  in 
the  place  indicated.  Sylvia  could  not  avoid  taking  the 
opposite  chair,  before  the  tea  pot,  and  thus  the  two 
found  themselves  seated  face  to  face,  for  the  first  time 
within  the  memory  of  one  of  them. 

The  other  remembered  a  smartly  furnished  nursery 
in  a  ^burban  villa,  and  a  little  petted  child  of  two 
years  old,  in  a  white  muslin  frock  bedizened  with 
blue  ribbons,  sitting  up  in  a  high  chair,  pouring  make- 
believe  tea  out  of  a  toy  teapot.  The  picture  she  saw 
to-day  strangely  recalled  that  phantom  picture  of  the 
past. 

"  Do  you  take  milk  and  sugar  ?"   asked  Sylvia, 
politely.  , 
"  mo— I  ?" 

The  woman  looked  at  her  helplessly  for  a  moment, 
and  then  burst  into  tears,  the  first  she  had  been  seen 
to  shed  since  she  had  entered  that  house,  save  by 
the  watchful  eyes  of  those  angels  who  guard  penitent 
sinners. ; 

Sylvia  look#i  distressed,  but  kept  her  place,  and 
did  not  stretch  out  so  much  as  a  finger  towards  the 
stranger. 

"  Pray  don't  cry,"  she  said;  "  ciying  never  does  any 
good." 

Mrs.  Carford  dried  her  tears  slowly,  silently.  She 
stole  a  look  at  the  face  opposite  her,  and  its  indiffer- 
ence pierced  her  heart. 

"  But  she  knows  nothing,"  she  thought;  "  why  should 
I  expect  her  to  pity  me  ?" 

She  had  eaten  eagerly  last  night ;  but  the  sharp 
pangs  of  hunger  once  relieved,  appetite  was  languid. 
She  drauk  her  tea,  eat  one  morsel  of  bread,  and  de- 
clined the  egg  which  Sylvia  offered. 

They  sat  in  silence,  till  the  ticking  of  the  Dutch 
clock  became  a  painful  sound  to  both.  Then  Mrs. 
Carford  turned  her  sad  eyes  towards  the  open  case- 
ment, beyond  which  the  bright  little  flower  garden 
smiled  in  the  morning  sun,  bees  humming,  birds  chirp- 
ing, a  look  of  happiness  over  aU  things.  Dark  beyond 
rose  the  yew  hedge  and  the  .tomb-stones,  and  to  these 
the  stmnger's  eyes  wandered  longingly.  Oh,  to  rest 
till  the  end  of  earthly  time  amidst  those  cool  shadows 
of  cypress  and  yew,  and  to  wake  in  a  new  world  a  new 
creature  I 

"  You  have  a  pretty  garden,"  she  eaid  nervously, 
just  to  break  the  silence. 

"  Do  you  think  it  pretty  ?  I  almosthate  it  forbeing 
the  same  year  after  year.  The  same  old  hollyhocks, 
the  same  scarlet-runners,  stragghng  all  over  the  walks 
and  climbing  up  the  pear  trees  ;  the  same  roses,  the 
same  earwigs  almost,  I  believe,"  said  Syhda,  impa- 
tiently. "At  the  Vicarage  they  are  always  making 
improvements,  ferneries  and  roseries  and  wilder- 
nesses. But  then  they  have  plenty  of  money  and  can 
do  anything." 

"  Do  you  think  money  alone  can  give  happiness  7' 
asked  Mrs.  Carford. 

"  Do  you  think  anybody  can  be  happy  without  it  ?" 
asked  Sylvia. 

"  No,  the  sting  of  poverty  goes  deep,  but  I  have  sSen 
misery  that  wealth  could  not  lighten.  If  I  could  have 
my  prayers  granted  for  one  I  fondly  loved,  I  should 
pray  God  to  make  her  content  with  simple  joys,  happy 
in  obscurity." 

Sylvia  was  not  listening.  She  was  asking  herself 
that  unanswerable  question :  "When  will  she  go  ?" 
This  suspense  was  dreadful.  Mary  Peters  or  Ahce 
Cook  might  come  ia  at  any  moment,  and  how  was  she 
to  explain  the  presence  of  this  shabby  stranger  ? 

Slie  felt  reheved  when  her  father  came  down.  He 
would  an-ange  matters,  no  doubt.  He  could  be  decisive 
enough  on  occasion. 

He  came  into  the  room,  gave  Mrs.  Carford  a  cool 
nod,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  table.  His  daiighter 
ministered  to  him,  buttered  his  crisp  toast,  povu-ed  out 
his  tea,  laid  the  county  newspaper  by  his  plate. 

"  Thanks.  You  can  go  into  the  garden,  Sylvia, 
while  this  lady  and  I  talk.  She  may  want  my  advice 
about — about--procceding  with  her  journey." 

Sylvia  obeyed,  nothinggloth  to  escape  the  oppres- 
sion of  that  atmosphere.  She  went  from  the  garden 
to  the  churchyard,  to  that  very  spot  where  in  yester- 


day's warm  noontide  she  bad  parted  from  her  lover. 
Here  liad  he  clasped  her  to  his  true  heart ;  here  made 
her  swear  eternal  fidelity. 

And  should  she  not  be  faithful  ? 

"  I  did  not  know  there  was  so  much  trouble  in  the 
world  yesterday,"  she  thought  wonderingly,  for  the 
time  had  seemed  to  her  very  much  out  of  joint  even 
yesterday.  "  I  wasn't  happy  then,  but  I  .didn't  know 
I  had  a  wretched  mother,  whom  I  should  be  ashamed 
toown." 

She  thi-ew  herself  upon  the  tomb  where  she  had  sat 
after  yesterday's  parting,  and  gave  a  gasping  sob,  and 
then  a  long  dejected  sigh. 

A  rustle  of  drapery  sounded  close  to  her,  a  little 
gloved  hand  was  gently  laid  upon  heir's. 

"  I  was  just  coming  to  pee  you,  Mis.s  Carew,"  eaid  a 
sweet  voice.  '•  I  know  how  sad  you  must  feel  about 
Edmund." 

Sylvia  sat  bold  upright  in  a  moment  and  faced  the 
sympathiser.  It  was  Miss  Rochdale,  who  had  been  on 
her  way  to  the  school-house,  when  Sylvia  flung  herself 
upon  the  tomb.  She  thought  it  a  duty  to  comfort  the 
girl  in  Edmund's  r.bsence,  and  that  despairing  aelf- 
abandonment  had  touched  her  heart. 

"  She  must  love  him  veiy  dearly  to  grieve  so  deeply," 
she  reflected.  "  Yet  I  thought  her  shallow  and  mvo- 
lous." 

'•'  Thank  you,  you're  very  good,"  faltered  Sylvia, 
nervously,  thinking  how  best  to  pi-event  any  encounter 
between  Miss  Rochdale  and  the  fatal  guest.  "  I'm 
sure  I  didn't  think  you'd  trouble  yourself  about  me." 

"  Isn't  it  natural  that  I  should  be  interested  in 
you  1"  asked  Esther.  "  Edmund  and  I  have  been 
brought  up  together  like  brother  and  sister.  How  can 
I  help  being  interested  in — his — future — wife  1" 

She  said  the  words  slowly,  as  if  they  were  a  little 
strange  to  her. 

"  I  thought  you  were  all  against  me,"  said  Sylvia 
coldly. 

"  No  one  is  against  you  now.  Mrs.  Standen  op- 
posed the  engagement  at  first,  you  were  such  a 
stranger  to  her,  you  know  ;  but  1  believe  she  is  recon- 
ciled to  it  now." 

"  Reconciled  !  When  she  means  to  disisaherit  her 
son  !"  cried  Sylvia  scornfully. 

"  Who  can  tell  what  she  may  do.  As  years  go  by 
she  may  grow  to  love  you.  How  can  she  refuse  you 
her  affection  if  you  are  a  good  wife  to  her  son  '<" 

"  And  how  are  we  to  live  till  she  relents  f  asked 
Sylvia. 

"  Edmund  will  find  a  way  to  earn  his  own  living. 
There  is  something  noble  in  a  man  who  marks  out  his 
own  career  ;  and  I  am  sure  Edmund  is  capable  of 
winning  success  without  any  help  from  his  father's 
fortune." 

"  What  a  noble  scom^  of  money  you  rich  people 
.have,"  said  Sylvia. 

Esther  did  not  like  her  tone.  Her  griii  had  touched 
Miss  Rochdale's  kind  heart,  her  cynicism  repelled. 

"  I  want  to  be  your  friend,  if  I  can,"  ehe  said, 
gently.  "  When  you  and  Edjnund  are  married  we 
shall  he  almost  hke  sisters,  for  I  always  thiak  of  him 
as  a  brother." 

"  Very  right  and  proper,"  thought  Sylvia,  yet  she 
was  not  quick  to  respond  to  Miss  Rochdale's  kindness 
or  to  believe  in  her  sincerity.  And  she  had  chosen 
the  most  awkwarr"  time  for  her  visit. 

"  I  came  to  tell  j  ou  that  Edmund  reached  London 
safely,"  said  Esther,  as  if  he  gone  to  Kamtschatka  oi 
Grand  Cairo.  "  Auntie  had  a  few  lines  from  him  this 
morning,  vnitten  at  the  '  Waterloo  Station.  Short  as 
the  letter  was,  therewas  a  line  about  you." 

"  Really,"  cried  Syh-ia,  brightening,  and  favouring 
Miss  Rochdale  with  the  first  smile  she  had  bestowed 
upon  her.    "  Dear  Edmund,"  she  murmured  softly. 

"  Only  one  line — .'  Be  kind  to  my  Sylvia.'  " 

"  His  Sylvia.  Yes,  I  am  his  witii  all  my  heart,"  the 
girl  answered,  with  a  little  gush  of  feeling.  For  a 
moment  she  forgot  that  her  lover  could  give  her  only 
a  life  which  must  at  least  begin  with  man's  vulgai 
struggle  for  daily  bread.  For  a  moment  she  forgot  that 
vision  of  a  possible  future  which  the  eight  of  Mra 
Carford  had  evoked. 

'. '  We  have  only  known  each  other  three  shorl 
months,  and  yet  we  are  all  the  world  to  each  other," 
she  said  softly.  "  If  anyone  were-to  tell  me  Edmund 
was  dead  it  would  be  the  same  as  if  they  said  the 
world  had  come  to  an  end.  My  world  would  hav« 
perished.    Strange,  is'nt  it  ? " 

"  It  is  the  great  mystery  of  love,"  answered  Esther 
calmly.  "  Now  Edmund  "and  I  have  lived  togethei 
fourteen  years  without  a  thought  of  such  love  as  you 
speak  of." 

"  How  could  one  fall  in  love  with  a  person  one  saw 
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every  day  ?"  exclaimed  Sylvia.  "  Love  must  be  the 
beginning  of  a  neve  life,  not  the  continuation  of  an  old 
one.  I  never  thought  I  cared  for  bep-utiful  landscapes 
till  one  day  papa  took  me  to  Fairlie  on  the  moor,  and 
I  looked  down  from  that  great  height  upon  a  world  I 
tad  never  seen  before,  and  felt  a  rapture  that  was  like 
liiuuan  love.  I  had  heard  people  talk  about  the  beauty 
of  this  place — but  I  knew  it  too  well  to  see  its  pretti- 
ness." 

"  And  we  are  to  be  friends,  Sylna  ?"  asked  Miss 
Rochdale,  with  winning  sweetness. 

"  If  you  like,"  answered  the  other,  somewhat  in- 
differently. "  But  I'm  sure  our  house  is  hardly  fit  for 
,you  ta  come  to  with  those  horrid  noisy  boys." 

"But  I  like  school  children,  even  if  they  are  noisy. 
J  in»y  come  sometimes,  may  not  I,  and  keep  you  com- 
pany for  an  hour  or  two  when  you  are  dull  s" 

"  Sometimes — Oh,  yes,  certainly,  if  you  like.  I 
shtJl  always  be  glad  to  see  you,"  answered  Sylvia, 
fondly  hoping  that  Miss  Rochdale  would  notwanttogo 
to  theschoolhouse  to-day.  Thattroublesomeguest  could 
bivrdly  be  gone  yet,  however  decisive  Mr.  Carew 
might  be. 

"  I — I  won't  ask  you  to  come  home  -with  me  this 
doming,"  she  said,  trying  to  seem  unconcerned,  "  for 
ichool  is  just  beginning.  Hark,  you  can  hear  the 
toys  shouting,"  as  shrill  peals  pierced  the  still  air  ; 
"  but  whenever  you  like  to  come,  I'm  sure  I  shall  be 
pleased." 

"  Then  I  will  come  once  a  week  while  Edmund  is 
away  ;  and  I  can  bring  you  a  new  book  now  and  then 
■from  the  book  club.  I  daresay  you  are  fond  of  read- 
ing." added  the  young  lady,  with  nn  unconscious  air 
of  superiority.  She  could  only  consider  Sylvia  a 
young  person  of  lowly  station,  who  might  be,  perhaps, 
a  little  in  advance  of  other  young  women  of  the  same 
degi'ee. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Sylvia,  "  books  are  about  the  only 
thing  woiih  living  for  in  such  a  place  as  this.  I  like 
German  books  best  when  I  can  get  them.  They  set 
one  thinking." 

Jliss  Rochdale  looked  surprised. 

"  Do  you  read  German  '("  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  taught  myself  French  and  German  before 
I  was  fifteen.  Papa  helped  me,  of  course,  but  not 
much." 

"  You  deserve  great  praise,"  said  Esther. 

"  I  didn't  do  it  for  praise,"  answered  Sylvia,  care- 
lessly. "  I  only  wanted  to  read  the  books  I  had  read 
about  in  other  books — Goethe — Schiller — Vic-tor  Hugo 
—and  so  on.  ^did  not  want  to  feel  myself  shut  out 
of  the  world  they  have  created." 

Esther  was  surprised.  She  had  been  paraded  at  the 
Blow  academical  pace  through  the  grammars  of  the 
three  chief  continental  tongues — had  read  Sylvio 
Pellico  in  Itali.in,  a  few  mild  German  stories  of  the 
Mnrcheu  class,  adapted  to  children  of  six.  She  could 
Bpeak  French  with  tlie  nicest  .adherence  to  rule  and 
the  Monkhampton  accent,  imparted  by  a  Swiss-EVench 
governess  ;  but  as  lor  re?ding  Goethe  or  Schiller,  save 
in  such  homccopathic  doses  as  are  filtered  through 
the  pages  of  a  "  Select  Reader,"  Miss  Rochdale  had 
never'dreamt  of  such  a  thin^. 

She  gave  a  Little  sigh  that  was  almost  envious,  if  so 
unselfish  a  so\il  could  feel  envy. 

"  What  a  companion  this  girl  must  be  for  Edmund," 
she  thought,  "  and  Jiow  stupid  I  must  seem  after  her." 

"  I  shall  bring  you  some  of  Edmund's  books,"  she 
said,  kindly.  "  I'm  sure  he  won't  mind.  And  now 
good-bye.  I  came  here  directly  after  breakfast  on  pur- 
pose to  tell  you  the  good  news  of  his  safe  arrival ;  but 
mother  time  I  shall  come  in  the  afternoon,  when  you're 
at  leisure." 

She  squeezed  Sylvia's  hand  and  departed.  The  girl 
watched  her  as  she  walked  along  the  narrow  path. 

How  fresh  and  bright  her  pretty  peach-coloured 
•uslin  di-etss  looked,  and  the  neat  little  black  silk 
jacket  and  the  Unen  collar  and  broad  cuifs  with 
massive  gold  studs  ;  and  the  dainty  little  brown  straw 
hat  with  its  graceful  feather.  Sylvia  watched  her  with 
a  sigh. 

"  When  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  dress  as  well  aa  that  ?" 
she  thought.  "  Simple  as  those  things  are  they  must 
have  cost  ever  so  much  money." 


,  CHAPTER  XVII. 
"part  now,  part  well,  part  widj?  apart." 
"V\T)ile  Sylvia  was  in  the  churchyard,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carford,  alias  Carew,  were  coming  to  an  amicable  set- 
tlement in  the  school-house  parlour. 

"  Now,  my  good  soul,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  as  his 
wife  [sat  opposite  him,  with  downcast  eyes,  "  I  think 
you  mufit  see  by  this  time  exactly  how  matters  stand, 
aad  that  your  evil  genius  could  hardlj  have  inspired 


you  with  a  worse  idea  than  that  of  coming  to  seek  help 
from  me.  It  would  have  been  inhuman  to  turn  you 
out  of  doors  last  night,  so  I  gave  you  your  daughter's 
bedroom.  But,  as  yom-  own  good  sense  must  show  you, 
it  wouldn't  do  for  you  to  occupy  it  a  second  night. 
You  don't  want  to  confess  your  relationship  to  Syb.da. 
I  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  a  reserve  which  is  only  na- 
tural imder  the  circumstances.  When  you  left  j^oiir 
child  seventeen  years  ago  you  forfeited  the  right  to  call 
her  daughter.  Useless  now  to  say,  '  I  am  your  mother.' 
She  would  answer  in  those  awful  words  of  the  Gospel, 
'  I  never  know  you.' 

"  Such  being  the  case,  the  sooner  you  leave  this 
house  and  this  place  the  better.  Out  oi  my  poverty 
— my  entire  income  is  less  than  a  pound  a  week — 
will  give  you  a  sovereign,  enough  to  take  you  back  and 
repay  your  landlady's  loan.  You  will,  at  any  rate,  be 
no  worte  off  than  when  you  undertook  this  foolish 
journey." 

"  And  no  better.  Oh,  James,"  cried  Mrs.  Carford, 
piteously,  "  can  you  do  nothing  more  for  me  ?  Let 
stop  here,  and  be  your  servant,  your  drudge  without 
wages.  I  can  sleep  in  a  sculleiy.  I  shall  cost  you  so 
little,  and  no  one  shall  ever  hear  from  my  hps  the  link 
between  us." 

"  My  good  Boul,"  said  Mr.  Carew,  "be  reasonable.  I 
could  as  well  afford  to  keep  an  elephant  as  a  servant  ; 
and  to  set  up  a  housekeeper  would  be  to  set  every 
tongue  in  Hedingham  v.-agging.  People  know  that  I 
have  just  enough  to  keep  myself  and  my  daughter. 
And,  as  to  being  my  drudge  and  sleeping  in  my  scul- 
lery, surely  there  is  somebody  in  all  the  vast  world  of 
London  who  v.-ould  take  you  as  a  drudge  without 
wages.  YoCi  needn't  have  come  all  the  way  to  Heding- 
ham in  search  of  such  a  situation  as  that." 

"  I  am  not  strong,  James.  I  have  been  out  char- 
ing, but  people  complaine(Vi^at  I  didn't  do  work 
enough,  and  that  I  sot  about  it  awkwardly.  They 
found  out  that  I  was  a  broken-down  lady,  and  that 
went  against  me." 

"  Very  sad !"  e.Tcl.aimed  Mr.  Carew,  with  a  sigh,  half 
pity,  half  impatience.  "  I  see  only  one  resource  open 
to  you." 

"And  what  is  that  ?"  asked  his  wife,  eagerlj'. 

"An  appeal  to  Mr.  Mowbray.  Let  him  give  you 
some  small  pension,  enough  to  keep  you  from  starv- 
ing." 

"  ITo,  James,"  she  answered  with  dignity.  "  I  shall 
never  do  that.  Let  the  worst  come,  I  can  starve.  It  is 
only  six  or  seven  days'  pain,  and — a  paragraph  in  the 
new.spapers." 

She  took  up  the  sovereign  which  her  husband  had 
laid  upon  the  table. 

"I'm  sorry  to  rob  you  of  it,  James.  But  you  wouldn't 
Hke  me  to  be  seen  wandering  about  here.  This  will 
take  me  back  to  London — the  great  gulf  which  svrallows 
up  80  many  sorrows  I" 

She  had  brought  her  bonnet  and  shawl  down  stairs 
with  her,  knowing  that  her  departure  was  near.  She 
put  them  on  with  her  feeble,  faltering  hands,  and  was 
ready  to  begin  her  joiu-ney. 

"  Good-bye,  James,"  she  said,  stretching  out  her 
hand. 

He  took  it  reluctantly,  and  there  was  no  heartiness 
in  his  grasp. 

.  "  Say  that  yott  forgive  me,  James.  We  are  both  much 
nearer  the  gra-ve  than  when  I  wronged  you." 

"  It's  easy  to  say  forgive.  Well,  we  were  both  sin- 
ners. I  have  no  right  to  be  hard.  What  was  it  tempted 
you  to  leave  me  /" 

"  His  love,"  she  answered.  "  He  loved  me  as  you 
had  never  done.  If  you  could  know  how  he  bore  with 
me  in  tho.se  sorrowful  years,  till  my  remorse  wore  out 
even  his  patience.  I  think  he  would  have  been  true  to 
the  very  end,  even  though  he  had  grown  weary.  But  I 
thank  God  for  giving  me  strength  to  leave  him — to 
tread  the  stony  way  of  penitence.  It  has  been  made 
very  hard  to  me;  but  I  have  never  regretted  that  I 
chose  it  while  life  still  seemed  to  smile." 

"A  false  rmile,"  said  Mr.  Carew.  "Well,  you  were 
but  a  foolish  child  when  I  married  you  ;  and  I  might 
have  been  a  better  guardian.  We  have  marred  our  lives 
both  of  uSs-  Good-bye." 

Thus  th  ey  parted,  husband  and  wife,  who  had  met 
again  after  seventeen  years  of  severance.  Like  the 
memory  of  a  dream  seemed.,  the  ,  past  to  both.  So  dim, 
so  strange,  so  irrecoverably. 

At  the  garden-gata,  Mrs.  Carford  met  Sylvia. 

"  Are  you  going  away  ?"  asked  the  girl,  looking  at 
her  curiously. 

"Yes." 

"  For  good  ?" 

The  woman  smiled  at  the  mockery  in  the  words. 
"  For  ever,"  she  answered.  "  There  is  no  hole  or 


:  comer  for  me  in  your  father's  house.    I  only  asked  for 

food  and  shelter,  but  he  cannot  give  me  even  thoie."' 
;     "  We  are   so  poor,"   said  Sylvia,  "  You'd  hardly 
,  believe  how  poor  ;  for  we  try  to  put  a  decent  face  upon 
j  things,  and  not  seem  such  beggars  as  we  are.    I  am 
I  Sony  papa  cannot  do  anything  to  help  you." 
I     "  I  am  soiTy  too,  my  deai-,"  replied  the  woman,  with 
■  a  tender  look,  "  I  should  like  to  live  near  you,  even  ii 
I  it  were  in  the  nearest  workhouse." 
j     That  touch  of  tenderness  embarrassed  Sylvia. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,"  she  repeated,  "  And  if 
I  ever  I  am  well  off,  which  I  don't  suppose  I  ever  shall 
I  be,  I  might  be  able  to  help  you.    Can  you  give  me 
any  address  where  I  could  write  to  you  if  ever  I  had 
a  little  money  to  send  you." 

"How  good  you  are,"  cried  Mrs.  Carford.  "Yes, 
there  is  my  landlady  ;  she  is  a  kind  soul,  and  would 
keep  a  letter  for  me,  even  if  I  we|e  not  with  her,  for 
h-.aveu  knows  how  long  she  may  be  able  to  give  me 
the  shelter  of  a  room  which  I  can  seldom  pay  for  two 
weeks  running.  See,  dear  young  lady,  here  is  the 
address." 

She  gave  Sylvia  an  old  envelope,  on  vchioh  was  written 
"  Mrs.  Carford,  care  of  Mrs.  Wood,  Bell-alley,  Fetter- 
lane." 

"  It  isn't  so  much  the  chance  of  your  helping  me 
that  I  think  of,"  she  said,  deeply  moved,  "as  the  kind- 
ness that  put  such  a  thing  into  your  head.  Good-ljye, 
my  dear.  I  am  going  out  into  a  world  which  is  very 
cruel  to  the  poor  and  weak.  It's  hardly  likely  that 
you  and  I  will  ever  meet  again.  Let  me  kiss  yoi 
before  I  go." 

Sylvia  submitted  to  that  kiss,  returned  it  even 
and  with  a  blessingj  saoken  amidst  sobs^  her  mothei 
left  her. 

(To  be  continued.) 


VAI^ITAS. 
What  is  the  end  of  it  all  3 

This— to  bs  put  av.-ay 
Out  of  sound  of  the  world. 

Out  of  sight  of  the  da;?. 

VVliat  is  the  end  of  it  all  ? 

A  little  struggle  and  pain ; 
A  fare'.vell  tis.^  as  he  goes — 

'ikeu  back  to  the  dark  again. 

Back  to  the  urJcnown  dark, 

.'■■■Hiin  \vheiioe  we  camo  »t  our  birth  ; 
Out  of  the  sounds  of  life, 
*  Oat  of  the  glory  of  earth. 

What  is  the  aim  of  it  all  ? 

Joy,  and  triumph, .  and  rest ; 
Hands  grasping  the  world's  good  gifts, 

Aims  that  can  spare  Lovo's  best. 

A  little  honour  and  praise, 

A  handful  of  du£,t— or  gold; 
Strife,  and  fever,  and  toil, 
^        And  the  hand  of  a  vromau  to  tiold, 

AVhat  is  the  end  of  it  all  ? 

Solitude,  darkness,  and  sleep ; 
Hands  folded  and  frozen  still. 

With  only  a  flower  to  keep. 

Only  a  single  bly 

Of  all  tlie  world's  wide  store ; 
Strife,  and  effort,  and  prayer, 

Have  left  biai  one  flower— no  morOt 

A  great  vast  silence  and  chill, 
Forgotten,  dispKiised,  alone : 

A  tear  or  two  on  the  cuttiu, 
A  kiss  on  the  forehead  of  stone. 

Hands  th.at  he  never  knew  here 
To  aniooth  down  the  limbs  at  last ; 

Lir;s  that  he  held  r.ncared  for, 
'lo  prate  of  tho  life  jutt  past. 

And  then  the  bearers  bear  hira 

Out  of  life  into  shade  ; 
Kis  if  ace  in  tho  v/orid's  empty. 

But  his  huuif.  iu  the  earth  is  made. 

Tho  sun  shines  out  and  laughs, 
The  sky  is  dimpled  with  blue  ; 

The  hfc  of  tlio  city  wears  ou 
In  the  same  old  tracks  he  knew ; 

And  his  friends  go  up  .ind  down  ; 

V.liat  docs  the  dearest  say? 
"Did  you  icuow  hirn  ?   Well,  so  we  go  1 

Poor  fellow,  he's  buried  to-day  !" 

And  tiie  sun  goes  down,  and  the  day 

Tr  ended  as  it  be,;.in  ; 
Wl'.o  1: nows  or  cares  if  the  world 

Is  less  by  a  single  man  ? 

Tins  is  the  end  of  it  all- 
Solitude,  darkness,  and  Chill ; 

Forgotten  and  laid  away, 
Unknowing  of  good  or  ill. 

Ob.  God  I  the  end  of  it  all? 

Was  it  v/oith  such  a  passionate  strife  ? 
Nay,  Father  !   Thou  only  knojyest 

The  end  and  t^e  ways  of  life  1 
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FROGS. 

Now  that  food  is  so  dear  and  money  so  cheap,  it  ntay 
be  well  to  look  round  us  and  see  if  anything  edible> 
which  is  not  now  regarded  as  such,  can  be  pressed  on 
the  breakfast  or  dinner  table.  Frogs  are  only  fit  for 
Frenchmen,  but  frogn  are  very  nice  when  nicely  cooked. 
We  must  give  up  all  these  prejudices.  Amongst  our- 
selves stirabout  has  not  grown  less  popular  because  of 
the  cockney's  joke  about  horse-corn  food.  Some  In- 
dians have  lately  discovered  the  merits  of  the  fi'og,  and 
a,  writer  in  one  of  their  journals  thus  describes  the 
process  of  catching  them  : — "  I  witnessed  a  hunt  seve- 
ral days  ago  at  a  place  some  ten  miles  to  the  east  of 
Dindigul.  The  operations  were  conducted  in  the  bed 
of  large  tanks  fieai'ly  full  of  water,  whose  surface  was 
covered  with  one  leafy  network  of  lotus  and  other 
aquatic  plants.  From  one  extremity  of  the  bund  to 
the  other  might  be  seen  detached  bodies  of  men  and 
women  engaged  in  catching  frogs  in  as  many  ways  as 
possible.  Suspended  to  the  necks  of  the  workmen 
bang  large  earthen  pots,  into  which  the  poor  reptiles 
were  thro\vn,  after  their  captors  had  divested  them  of 
heads  and  legs.  Some  dived  into  the  water,  and 
brought  to  the  surface  as  many  as  half  a 
dozen  every  time,  three  or  four  parties  cany- 
ing  on,  in  the  meanwhUe,  operations  on  a  larger 
scale.  One  of  the  party  held  both  ends  of  a 
cloth  on  the  same  side,  a  second  did  the  same  on  the 
opposite  direction,  a  third  beat  the  water  and  drove 
the  frogs  within  the  trap,  while  a  fourth  kept  the  upper 
end  of  the  garment  always  above  the  water  as  the  first 
two  slowly  and  steadily  hauled  it  to  the  lajid.  When 
the  party  hitd  come  vei-y  close  to  the  water's  edge  the 
four  ends  of  the  garment  were  suddenly  brought  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a  huge  bag,  and  the  unfortunate 
victims  had  not  the  least  chance  of  escape.  The 
pariahs,  like  bees,  do  not  exhaust  their  stock  all  at 
once,  but  lay  by  a  store  of  '  dried  meat'  against  the 
time  when  the  reptiles  will  become  scarce,  or,  properly 
speaking,  when  it  would  be  difficult  to  catch  them. 
The  frogs  are  dressed  and  cooked  in  much  the  same 
way  as  fish." 


FADING  INSTITUTIONS. 
It  is  really  distressing  to  be  compelled  to  assist,  as 
we  are  now  doing,  at  the  disruption  of  a  state  of  so- 
ciety which,  after  all,  had  its  own  pecuUar  merits,  and 
will  be  replaced  with  some  dirficulty  by  anything 
better  of  the  same  kind.  For  instance,  where  ai'e  our 
bull-baitings,  which  were  said  to  keep  up  the  bulldog 
courage  of  the  nation  ?  Whei-e  our  prize  ring,  which 
was  declared  to  be  a.'c  the  bottom  of  all  the  dogged  en- 
durance of  5;Wgiishmen  1  Where  our  Gretna  Green 
marriages,  which  prevented  our  girls  from  becoming 
old  maids  ?  The  law  has  interfered  with  them  all, 
until  the  law  has  left  us  nothing  to  boast  of  ov'er 
other  nations  save  our  strict  obedience  to  its  very 
letter.  And  now  the  law,  after  having  swept  off  all 
our  enjoyments  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  must  needs 
follow  with  its  besom  to  sweep  them  from  the  surf;ice 
of  the  waters.  Hitherto  Jack  Tai-,  once  aboard  of  his 
own  ship,  even  though  muning  the  ri&k  of  being 
bullied  and  flogged,  had  still  the  consolation  of  being 
married,  if  he  so  willed  it,  by  his  commanding  officei'. 
Now  it  appears  that,  while  he  is  still  Uable  to  the 
flogging  and  bullying,  the  consolation  of  marriage  is 
about  to  be  withdrawn.  Of  all  classes  of  society,  that 
of  which  Jack  Tar  forms  the  especial  oniament  is 
fche  most  addicted  to  matrimony.  The  lovely  Sue  and 
darhng  Betof  our  seapoi-ttowns  have  far  more  intluence 
over  the  soft  heart  of  the  sailor  tharf  the  geatle  KlUy 
over  that  of  the  London  apprentice,  or  ths  fair  Jemima 
over  that  of  the  city  clerk,  ^^ith  the  latter  man-iage 
may  be  delayed  for  years,  but  with  poor  Jack  one 
minute's  delay  may  be  all  too  much,  and  he  is  forced  to 
hurry  and  have  the  ceremony  over  before  the  anchor 
weighs.  Sue  and  Bet  are  generally  females  of  great 
experience  of  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  fitful 
world.  They  are  also  women  of  business,  and  have  an 
eye  to  Jack's  pay,  and  think  much  of  "  his  will  and  Iii.> 
pow&r"  v/hile  he  is  ploughing  the  ocean.  The  money 
he  is  earning  under  the  torrid  zone  or  in  the  frozen 
ocean  goes  generally  to  the  gin  shops  of  Stepney  and 
liatcHffe  Highway,  from  which  both  Sue  and  Bet  may 
often  be  seen  staggering  on  the  arm  of  one  of  Jack's 
former  shli-inate.?.  But  for  all  that  the  sailor  loves  to 
get  m.m-ied,  and  I  have'beeu  told  that  at  the  vei-y  hour 
of  s.iiling  on  a  distant  perilous  voyage  he  will  c-ome 
sheepishly  up  to  his  captain  and  ask  to  be  "  spliced",  to 
his  sweetheart,  who  is  waitmg  with  witnesses  and 
bridesmaids  in  the  little  galley  alongside.  These  miw- 
riages  have  been  considered  as  legal  for  many  genera. 


tions  past,  and  the  order  just  issued  by  the  Admiralty 
foi-bidding  them  for  the  ftiture  has  struck  Jack  Tar 
with  a  sudden  shock  '  of  distress  and  surprise.  Not 
only  does  the  trouble  fall  on  the  young  fellows  who 
put  off  marrying  till  the  last  day  ashore,  but  hea\'ier 
still  upon  the  old  sailors, who.married  according  to  this 
easy  form  in  days  gone  by,  are  left  in  a  state  of  cruel 
doubt  as  to  the  vahdity  of  the  marriage  thus 
contracted  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  chil- 
dren. Now-a-days,  when  the  sailor  is  the  only 
creature  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  does 
not  pretend  to  know  better  than  his  cavjtain,  and 
has  always  been  taught  t/i  believe  that  whatever  that 
authority  has  ever  decided  would  be  right,  it  does 
seem  hard  to  destroy  this  last  illusion,  and  force  him 
to  look  upon  the  c-ocked  hat  and  gold  epaulettes  as  no 
longer  imparting  the  infalhble  judgment  of  which,  in 
his  honest  eyes,  they  have  always  been  the  emblem. 
The  suddenness  of  the  decision  on  the  part,  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  has  been  greatly  criticised.  This 
shaking  of  the  faith  of  the  most  credulous  portion  of 
the  community  by  abohshing  the  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  the  captain's  omnipotent  power  on  board  ship 
is  deemed  the  most  unwise  measure  yet  pursued  by 
the  boai  d.  Captain  Maryatt  was  fond  of  telling  how, 
his  authority  beingonce  questioned  insome  question  of 
disciphne  while  at  sea,  he  quenched  the  murmurings 
of  the  discontented  crew  by  threaten  mg  to  refuse  all 
grog  wliile  at  sea  and  all  marriage  on  shore  ;  and  such 
was  the  effect  of  the  threat  that  the  incipient  mutiny 
was  quelled  in  a  moment. 


MILLICENT  iLiY 
When  all  the  world  is  a  whirl  of  sin/^ing, 

Wien  blackbird,  liiiBet,  and  thnish  prolong 
The  v/ave  of  music,  around  us  clinging, 

V^Tiich  crests  in  melody,  breaks  iu  song; 
When  every  foot  the  harebell  crushes, 

And  only  the  rosns  die  too  soon  ; 
When  caroUing  choirs,  iii  bhasoming  bashes, 
Slug  madrigal  songs  for  the  birth  of  June  ; 
Tl!L>n,  do'TO  in  the  ue'c-mowa  flclda  of  hay 
My  heart  it  pines  for  thee,  JliUiccnt  May  ! 

The  nightingale  wails,  till  the  morning  brcaketh, 

For  love  of  my  love  iji  mooiihtgrove. 
The  cool,  ffrcen  cieadows  the  l.-u'k  forsaketh, 
To  tell  the  heaven  of  my  love  !  iny  lovo  ! 
The  waving  boughs  of  the  aider.'-,  sigh  to  her. 
Her  feet  are  kissed  by  the  bu'u,te;-C;'.pking  ! 
/       The  suniinei  -clo'ATi  breeze  cra;;p3  softly  nigh  to  her 
To  pl;iy  with,  her  hnir  and  to  sing — to  siug  I 
Alone  she  wAurteretii  !    Why  delay  ? 
Poor  heart  that  is  breaking  for  Millicent  May  ! 

Ah  I  Millicent  May,  though  winter  is  over, 

And  rain  and  ruin  are  passed  and  prone, 
Though  summer  has  given  a  love  and  a  lover, 

The  love  is  alone,  anrl  the  lover  alono  ! 
The  winter  has  given  us  tears  and  sorrow, 

The  sprbig  iias  given  them  time  to  dio, 
But  the  s\"-mmey  !  the  summer  !  has  no  to-inorrow, 

Let  lis  liv:;  in  the  summer,  love,  you  and  I. 

t.toi),  vi'andering  maid,  in  the  new-mown  hay, 
A  suppliant  pleads  to  thee,  Millicent  May  '. 

Sleep,  birds  and  buds,  as  I  wander  away  to  her, 

Haste,  hurrying  feet,  through  the  tender  p-a.ss, 
On  the  strings  of  my  heart  1  am  longing  to  play  to  her. 

When  the  song 's  over,  the  sound  wilipaas 
Arid  echo  adowii  tlie  Vidle;;  bcnaatii  us 
,         For  a  moment's  rest,  til!  it  soivi-s  above 
To  ask  that  Heaven  may  at  last  bequeath  us 
A  life  of  laughter  !  a  life  of  love  ! 

Away,  away,  through  the  new -mown  hay, 
She's  waiting  !  awaiting  me— Millicent  May  ! 


Hoese-Shoeixg  Competition. — At  the  Staffordshu-e 
Agricultural  Society's  meeting,  at  Nowca.stle,  a  new 
feature  was  introduced  in  a  competition  in  horse-shoe- 
ing by  smith.s.  for  prices  offered  by  Gapt.  Edwards- 
Heathcote.  Each  competitor  hiid  to  find  his  own  iron, 
tools,  and  nails,  and  was  allov.-ed  the  assistance  of  a 
striker.  He  had  to  forge  two  shoes  out  of  old  pelt,  to 
take  shoes  off  the  fore  feet  of  the  horse  allotted  to  him, 
dress  and  fit  the  nev/  shoes  on,  and  the  judges  were 
insti-ucted  to  av/ard  the  prizes  to  those  who  in  a 
reasonable  time  performed  the  work  in  the  most 
skilful  manner.  A  close  competition  resulted  in  the 
fii-st  prize  going  to  Ch:'.s.  Smith,  Newcastle,  i'5.  Gapt. 
Heathcote  is  anxious  to  encourage  skill  in  the  shoeing 
of  horses. 

Bre.\kf.\st.— Epps's  Cocoa.— Grateful  a.;i>  CoiiFOP.i- 
i\G. — ''By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
goven;  the  opeiat  ions  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  tine  properties  of  well  selected 
cocoa,  Sir.  Epps  has  provided  our  breaMaot  tables  v.ith  a-  de- 
licately flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors'  bills." — CmU  Ssrvice.  GazetU.  Made  simply  with 
KcUinc  Water  («  Milk.  Each  packet  is  lahclled— "  ■TaMI.S 
liPi'S  i.  Ce.,  lii-.m-eopathic  Chemists,  London  " 

MAtri.'r.\.CTURE  Of  Coi.OA,   CaC.101.VE,    .\M)  (JIIOC0I..VIE.- 

"  We  will  uow  ^vo  an  account  of  the  procaas  adopted  by 
Messrs  James  Epps  and  Co.,  mauufactiurers  of  dietetic  sx- 
tiolos,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston-road,  Loudon.— Seo  Ar? 


SIGNS  AND  OMENS. 
Modem  civlhsation,  which  affects  to  believe  nothing 
incapable  of  material  proof,  is  fond  of  sneering  at  what 
it  calls  the  superstitions  and  creduUties  of  all  leas 
"developed"  than  itself.  It  is  singular,  however,  that 
in  the  foremost  ranks  of  scepticism  have  been  found 
men  who,  while  they  denied  the  existence  of  a  God, 
did  not  thinkit  unfitting  to  put  faith  infiignsaiid'omensi 
w!io  trembled  if  they  spilt  the  salt  or  heard  the  death- 
watch.  A  clever  Irish  novelist  of  our  day  was  struck 
with  ten-or  at  the  sight  of  a  single  magpie,  which  is 
vulgarly  suppo.-:ed  to  portend  misfoitune,  and  this 
gentleman  would  pursue  the  bird  of  evil  till  he  had 
hunted  up  its  never  far  distant  mate  and  so  dissolt-ed 
the  wicked  spell.  Charm-setting,  fortune-telling,  cup- 
tossing,  and  other  popular  enchantings  are  silly  enough 
in  their  way,  but  theife  are  high  precidents  for  the 
practice.  Take  a  few  instances  ;  Napoleon  in  his  will 
emphasises  the  solemn  declaration  :— ''  With  regard 
to  my  son,  let  him  keep  as  a  talisman  the  seal 
I  used  to  wear  attached  to  my  watch."  Thi* 
piece  of  fetichism  would  appear  to  have  formed 
yet  another  link  between  the  Imperial  eiile  th.a< 
has  passed  from  our  midst  and  those  Latin  racci 
whose  cause  he  affected  to  represent,  whose  euper- 
stition  he  certainly  shared.  Indeed,  the  ancient 
Romans  degraded  a  priest  because  his  mitre  fell 
and  unmade  a  dictator  because  a  rat  squeaked. 
Ca;^ar  crossed  the  Rubicon  because  on  the  oppo- 
site side  he  saw  a  man  with  a  fine  figure.  His 
nephew  felt  confident  of  winning  the  battle  of  Actiutn 
because  he  met  a  peasant  of  the  name  of  Nicoiauj 
moimtsd  on  an  ass.  Wolsey  was  warned  of  his  doom 
by  a  crosier-hcad  ;  Sejanus  by  a  fiight  of  ciows.  ■  Dr. 
Johnson  objected  to  going  imder  a  ladder.  Montaigne 
avoided  giving  his  left  foot  priority  in  putting  on  iris 
stockings.  Alexai^der  was  believed  to  have  untied  tha 
Gordian  knot  with  a  shoe  of  his  sword.  For  good 
luck's  sake,  Augustus  wore  some  portion  of  a  sea-calf  ; 
Charlemagne  some  trinket  of  unknown  value. 
Mahommed  waa  all  fate  ;  Bonaparte  all  star  and 
destiny.  Cromwell  believed  in  September  3,  and  Louia 
Napoleon  in  December  2.  Sulla  called  hiuoself  Felix, 
the  favoured  child  of  fortune,  and  Timoleon  turned 
his  house  into  a  temple  of  Chance.  Alexander,  if  we 
may  credit  the  account  given  by  Quintus  Cui-tius,  was 
terrified  by  blood  £.owing  from  iiside  his  soldiers' 
bread  during  the  siege  of  Tyre  in  S32  B.C.  His  seer, 
Aristander,  foresaw  in  this  crimson  eiiiux  of  the  vital 
stream  out  of  the  commissariat  a  happy  issue  for 
the  Macedonians  ;  and  the  waniors,  thus  nerved,  took 
Tyre. 

EMIGRATION  IN  15/3. 
The  following  is  the  return  issued  by  the  Marine 
Department  of  t'ne  Board  of  Trade  of  emigi"ation  from 
ports  in  the  United  Kingdomatwhichthereare  Govern- 
ment emigration  officers  for  the  quarter  ended  30th  oi 
June,  1S73  : — The  total  from  England  to  the  United 
States  was  73,966  ;  British  North  Amsrica,  14,905  ; 
Australian  colonies,  4,S13  ;  and  al!  other  places,  1,223 
— total,  94,907.  From  Glasgow  and  Greenock  to  the 
United  States,  7,577  ;  British  North  America,  3,874  ; 
Australian  colonies,  739  ;  and  all  other  places,  31 — 
total,  12,221  (being  the  total  from  Scotland).  From 
Ireland  to  the  United  States,  28,554  ;  and  British 
North  America,  1,929— tobd,  30,4b3.  Grand  total  to 
the  Lfnited  States,  110,097  ;  Britkh  North  America, 
20,70S  ;  Australian  colonies,  O..S62 ;  and  all  other 
places,  1,254 — total,  137,611.  Ihe  following  return 
shows  the  origin  of  the  emigrants  compriS'M  in  Rie 
above  emigration : — Enghsh — To  the  United  States, 
30,39(3  i  British  North  America,  9,921  ;  Austrahau 
colonies,  3,5.11  ;  and  all  other  places,  491 — total, 
44,339,  Scotch— To  the  United  States,  5,712  ;  British 
North  America,  3,983  ;  Austrahau  colonies,  933  ;  and 
ail  othar  places.  49— t^^tal,  10,077.  Irish— To  the 
United  StAcs.  43,993  ;  British  North  .America,  1,S94  ; 
Au.straliaa  cuionies,  743  ;  and  ail  other  ph'.cea,  143 — 
totiii.  4(5,773.  Foreigners — To  the  United  Stiites. 
2S,S9o  ;  British  North  America,  4,435  ;  Australian 
colonies,  343  ;  and  al)  other  places,  50 — totaJ,  83,824. 
Not  distinguished — To  the  United  States,  1,000; 
British  North  America,  47j  :  -V.ustr.dian  coloniei.  2  ; 
and  all  other  placoi.  .^21 — i  .t:!.  !.9 


The  'itlaii  GtJu:'M.e  s;;'.tes  that  o?  ap^'noiuts 
for  retirement,  under  the  Order  in  Council  of  August^ 
1873,  have  now  been  closed  except  for  officers  on 
foreign  stations. 


Oct  U,  1S73,] 
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GILBERT 


SHENE, 
SON. 


THE  MISEH'S 


A  little  shabby  garret-room,  lighted  by  a  couple  of 
dull  panes  in  the  roof,  aud  containing  just  a  bed,  a 
bos  ■'ritli  a  jug  and  baain  on  it,  another  box,  and  a 
rough  shelf  in  the  comer,  holding  a  few  books.  That 
was  all. 

Not  quite  all  either  :  the  room  held  something  else, 
for  a  dark-haired  boy  of  sixteen  was  crouching  on  the 
bed,  elbowB  on  knees,  deep  in  thought,  and  utterly 
regardless  that  the  tallow  candle  which  feebly  lighted 
the  room  was  sputtering  its  last  in  the  tin  candlestick. 
The  boy  was  good-looking,  with  a  strong,  healthy 
frame  and  excellent  abilities. 

Why,  then,  did  his  face  wear  that  downcast,  almost 
dogged,  expressi'.n  ? 

Every  one  has  his  ti-oubles,  and  Gilbert  Shene's  was 
a  real  one.  He  is  the  only,  xmloved  son  of  a  harsh, 
miserly  father.  That  attic  is  over  the  well-stocked  shop 
of  "  Shene,  Iroumouger,"  in  a  prosperous  town  of 
Devonshire.  Shene  is  one  of  the  richest  tradesmen  in 
the  place,  every  ous  knows  ;  and  none  better  than  his 
son  Gilb?rt. 

Gilbert  has  had  a  fair  education  in  a  commercial 
echool  in  the  town,  thanks  to  the  interest  taken  in  him 
by  tha  clergyman,  the  doctor,  and  one  or  two  others, 
who  have  known  him  all  his  life  ;  but  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  his  father  declared  he  was  not  to  live  in 
idleness  c.nj  longer,  so  he  placed  him  in  his  own  shop 
to  be  an  eiTand  boy  and  general  drudge,  and,  instead 
of  permitting  him  any  longer  to  remain  in  the  small 
house  outside  the  town,  where  Gilbert  had  been  bom, 
and  which  Shene  still  occupied,  he  caused  the  little 
garret  in  the  roof  to  be  cleared  of  the  rubbish  which 
had  gathered  there,  and,  meagre  preparations  having 
been  made,  the  boy  was  desired  to  consider  it  his 
abode. 

His  meals  were  prepared  for  him  by  the  old  house- 
keeper, who  lived  four  stories  below  him.  A  less 
>houghti\il  boy  than  Gilbert  might  have  been  satisfied 
with  these  arrangements,  as  giving  him  more  liberty 
than  he  could  have  had  with  his  father,  but  Gilbert  was 
bitterly  disappointed.  He  had  hoped  to  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  at  school  a  few  years  longer,  and 
then,  if  he  continued  to  have  a  taste  he  had  lately 
shown  for  his  own  profession,  Dr.  Strutt,  the  busy 
medical  man  of  Devonshire  had  promised  to  help  him 
on  in  the  world. 

For  Gilbert  wanted  to  be  a  doctor — not  from  any 
foolish  desii'e  to  rise  in  the  world,  but  he  really  liked 
the  work,  and  found  a  far  deeper  interest  in  studying 
the  movements  and  adjustment  of  the  human  frame 
than  in  the  joints  of  iion  bedsteads  or  the  construc- 
tion of  tin  te8,-kettie3. 

However,  that  v/as  at  an  end,  for  both  Gilbert's 
friends — Mr.  Statham,  the  clergyman,  and  Dr.  Strutt 
— had  recommended  comphanoe  with  his  father's 
wishes  for  the  present.  He  could  still  study  for  the 
medical  profession  in  his  leisure  hours,  and  the  good 
doctor  promised  to  keep  an  eye  on  him.  And  such  an 
eye  as  it  was  !  such  a  cheei-ful,  twinkling,  happy  eye, 
that  when  it  was  on  him,  Gilbert  could  not  but  feel 
contented. 

So  Gilbert  had  lived  for  two  years,  working  hard 
and  stiU,  as  he  said,  nothing  but  a  shop-boy.  Mean- 
time his  father  had  married  again — a  gay  young  wo- 
man. Gilbert  hardly  ever  saw  her,  but  a  year  after  he 
u.-ed  to  meet  in  hw  short  daily  walks  a  baby,  in  a 
brilliant  scarlet  cloak,  whom  the  maid  once  held  out 
to  iiim  as  his  little  sister.  Gilbert  looked  carefully  at 
the  tiny  thing,  and  would  have  passed  on,  but  the 
baby  smiled  at  him,  and  made  a  plunge  at  the  wayside 
flower  he  had  gathered  ;  so  Gilbert— not  a  bad  fellow 
heart — smiled,  too,  and  gave  the  child  the  flower. 
And  that  was  all  his  acquaintance  with  his  tiny  sister, 
G  rj/:e. 

The  next  thing  he  heard  was  that  his  stepmother  had 
t.ci.-ciiGd  and  died  of  a  low  fever.  The  boy  hardly 
h;(l  knov.-n  her  by  sight,  so  he  only  felt  eorry  for  the 
C:^  theries3  child  left  so  early  by  its  best  guardian. 
Vt'h.it  affected  him  much  more  was  the  fever,  which 
r.igcd  everywhere— not  that  he  feared  it,  but  he  longed 
ti J  be  able  to  study  it,  to  find  out  whether  it  was 
uoi  possible  to  stay  these  visitations  by  science  and 

Day  by  day  the  dull  routine  of  the  shop  became 
jiLoie  distasteful  to  him,  and  his  father  showed  no 
Bigas  of  any  intention  to  jneet  hia  eon's  wishes.  So 


this  night  that  Gilbert  was  sitting,  head  on  hands,  in 
the  wretched  little  attic  which  he  had  occupied  vritli- 
out  complaining  for  two  years,  he  was  maturing  a 
plan. 

He  could  bear  his  life  no  longer  ;  he  would  give  it 
up  ;  ^v^ite  a  letter  to  his  father,  esplaiuing  why  he 
had  left,  and  start  this  very  night  for  London,  where 
he  had  a  cousin,  a  young  chemist,  who  perhaps  would 
put  him  in  the  way  of  furthering  his  great  wish  to 
be  a  doctor.  He  would  start  alone,unadvised;  for  to  go 
to  Mr.  Statham  would  be  to  heai-  the  old  argument 
over  again — "  Duty  to  parents,"  "  Honour  your  fa- 
ther," and  Gilbert's  heart  hardened  at  the  thought. 
He  would  have  liked  a  kindly  pressure  from  Dr. 
Strutt's  hand  ;  but  that  little  man  would  either  be  at 
the  bedside  of  some  sick  sufierer,  or  snatching  a  few 
hours  of  well-earned  sleep — so  Gilbert  put  that  idea 
aa.'de  also. 

Then  he  got  up,  tied  his  little  possessions  in  a  bun- 
dle, ^vrote  his  letter,  crept  quietly  in  the  darkness, 
passed  the  great  rooms  filled  with  gaunt  iron  beds,  tin 
boxes,  chests,  baths,  and  such  like  matter,  by  which 
the  Shene  family  had  their  wealth,  and  made  his  way 
oxit  of  the  side-door  into  the  street.  Free  at  last  ! 
But  a  little  pang  still  crossed  Gilbert's  heart. 

Was  he  right  thus  to  leave  the  old  man  ?  True,  he 
had  shown  him  little  love,  but  he  was  his  father. 
Should  he  wait  till  to-morrow,  meet  him  face  to  face, 
and  then  once  more  ask  for  freedam  and  permission  to 
follow  his  o-wn  bent  ? 

Gilbert  hesitated  and  walked  on  a  few  steps.  His 
guardian  angel  may  have  trembled  at  that  moment, 
but  he  turned  at  last.  He  would  not  shrink  away  as 
if  he  was  ashamed  of  himself — he  would  wait  till  the 
moiTow,  and  leave  openly,  fairly. 

He  was  too  unsettled,  however,  to  go  back  to  bed, 
and,  the  moon  stealing  out,  Gilbert  gladly  followed  a 
fancy  which  led  him  out  of  the  place.  He  would  take 
a  look  at  it  now,  when  no  one  was  about — it  might  be 
years  before  he  should  see  it  again.  So  still  and  calm 
as  everything  would  be,  it  might  calm  his  troubled 
heart. 

T'hus  thinking,  he  sauntered  on,  tiU  a  turn  in  the 
road  brought  him  within  sight  of  his  old  homa  And 
wliat  was  it  that  he  saw  that  startled  him  out  of  his 
thoughts  about  himself  ?  He  saw  a  glare,  a  gleam,  a 
burst  of  dark  smoke  rising  from  its  walls — the  place 
was  on  fire. 

Gilbert  gave  a  great  cry,  which  roused  the  dwellers 
in  some  dozen  houses  dotted  about,  and  then  he  rushed 
to  the  door,  and  beat  frantically  on  that  and  on  the 
closed  shutter?.  Some  one,  dazed  and  half-stupid, 
opened  to  him  ;  then  more  smoke,  more  glare — the 
staircase  was  impassable. 

Gilbert  dashed  back  into  the  road  with  a  cry  for 
ladders  ;  he  knew  ^there  were  servants  sleeping  up 
stairs. 

It  was  his  father  he  had  rushed  at  first,  and  the  old 
man  now  leaned,  all  but  stupefied,  against  a  wall  near, 
watching  the  destruction  of  his  property. 

All  at  once  life  came  back  to  him  as  it  were  ;  an  ex- 
pression of  ten-or  came  over  his  face  ;  he  flew  to  Gil- 
bert, and  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  pointed  to  the  blaz- 
ing windovv. 

"  My  baby  I  my  baby !"  he  gasped. 

Gilbert  had  forgotten  the  little  one. 

He  shook  his  father  off. 

"  Which  window  ? '  he  asked,  shortly. 

The  wretched  man  pointed  to  one  from  which  dense 
clouds  of  sinokei  were  issuing. 

This  baby  was  the  darhng  of  his  heai-t — his  one  trea- 
sure. That  Gilbert  knew,  and  also  that  she  was  to  be 
hi.s  heiress  ;  that  all  the  riches  of  the  grim  old  shop  in 
the  market-place  were  to  go' to  her. 

Now,  however,  she  was  nothing  but  the  pretty  baby 
who  had  smiled  at  him,  and  who  was  in  peril  of  her 
life.  So  he  nerved  himself  for  the  service  of  danger, 
made  his  way  tlirough  smoke  and  flame,  and  came  hack 
successful. 

"  Take  care — she  is  all  but  suffocated,"  he  said,  as 
he  put  her  in  her  father's  arms. 

But  stem  Jacob  Shene  handed  his  treasure  to  ano- 
ther, and  fell  fainting  to  the  ground.  They  can-ied 
him  and  the  baby  to  a  neighbour's  house,  and  next 
day  Dr.  Strutt  pronounced  Shene  to  be  struck  with  the 
fever. 

Gilbert  thought  no  more  of  his  new  plans.  At  Dr. 
Strutt's  suggestion  he  sat  up  nightly  with  his  father, 
who  was  violently  delirious,  and  reqiiired  much  atten- 
tion. 

Baby  Grace  went  to  Mrs.  Stnatt,  who,  having  only 
eight  of  her  own,  found  it  easy  to  make  room  for  an- 
other. 

In.  the  dark  hours  of  those  long  nights  Gilbert  and 


h'a  father  grew  to  know  each  other  better,  and  to  ba 
wore  tolerant  of  each  other. 

\\'hen  the  delirium  passed  Shene  was  restless  and 
wetched,  and  GUbert  did  his  best  to  comfort  him, 
reading  to  him,  and  by  Dr.  Strutt's  advice  telling  him 
bits  of  news  to  divert  his  mind. 

One  day  the  old  man  seemed  more  wretched  than 
usual,  and  at  last  he  broke  out  into  the  half  reqiaest, 
half  command — 

"  Gilbert,  you  won't  ever  leave  me  ?" 

Gilbert  waited  a  moment,  then  looked  at  the  wan 
face,  pinched  and  shrunk,  and  answered— 

"  Not  if  you  want  me,  father." 

It  was  a  great  sacrifice,  but  Gilbert  made  it. 

The  next  moment  the  lad's  face  flushed  with  joy, 
for  his  father  said  quietly — 

"^hen  you  shall  be  a  doctor — you  saved  my  baby  ; 
nought  is  too  good  for  you.  I  shan't  forget  that 
night." 

And  Gilbert  never  forgot  that  night  either.  Such  a 
chance  as  it  seemed,  his  walking  towards  his  old  home, 
and  so  much  resting  upon  it.  A  moment's  furt.her 
delay,  and  the  Uttle  one  would  have  been  suffocated. 
It  was  not  chance,  it  was  God's  guiding. 

jU'ter  this  all  went  well.  Gilbert  was  altogether  re- 
leased from  the  shop,  and  allowed  to  take  such  steps 
as  should  best  fit  him  for  a  surgeon.  His  father  lived 
to  be  proud  of  him  in  his  new  profession,  and  to  glory 
in  the  brass  plate  which  announced  that  Gilbert  was 
a  duly  qualified  assistant  of  good  Dr.  Strutt.  And 
when  Jacob  Shene  died,  better  than  all  the  wealth 
accriung  from  that  old  shop — though  Gilbert  had 
that,  too — v.-as  the  charge  of  the  pretty  little  sister, 
r^ho  had  been  committed  to  his  guardianship  by  the 
old  man  on  his  death-bed. 

"  I  leave  her  to  you,"  he  said  ;  "  you  saved  her  life 
after  that  I  can  trust  her  altogether  to  you." 


THE  DANGER  OF  DRUNKENNESS. 
It  has  become  positively  dangerous  to  get  drunk, 
— at  least  so  drimk  as  to  fall  and  break  your  head  oi 
fracture  a  rib  or  two.  Policemen  regard  persons  who 
are  insensible  as  persons  who  are  drunk,  and  although 
a  man  may  be  hungry  or  sufiering  from  concussion  of 
the  brain,  he  is  pulled  off  to  the  statwn  and  flung 
into  a  cell.  He  is  found  dead,  of  course,  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  of  course  the  coroner  holds  an  inquest  and 
the  business  is  settled.  This  has  been  going,  on  in 
London  for  some  time  with  great  success,  and,  indeed, 
it  has  not  been  unknown  in  Dublin.  Livei-pool  has 
just  come  to  the  rescue  with  quite  a  clear  case.  Sir. 
Aspinall,  the  borough  coroner,  held  an  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  Sarah  Bennett,  78  years  of 
age.  The  deceased,  for  some  years  past,  had  lived 
apart  from  her  husband,  and  earned  a  livelihood  by 
picking  up  waste  articles  about  the  docks  and  selling 
them.  She  was  generally  a  temperate  woman,  but  on 
Monday  evening  last  she  returned  to  her  lodgingr 
drunk,  and  went  to  bed.  The  woman  vfiih  whom 
she  lodged  some  hours  afterwards  found  the  de- 
ceased lying  in  an  entry  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
In  answer  to  a  question  how  she  got  there,  the 
df  vased  said  she  had  gone  into  the  yard,  and 
fa'' leu  over  the  .  vrall.  She  [said  >  she  had  great  pain 
in  her  back,  and  thought  she  was  dying.  The 
wyll  she  fell  over  is  very  low  on  one  side,  and  about 
ten  feet  on  the  other.  A  police-constable  was  csdled 
in,  and  took  the  woman  to  the  Southem  Hospital, 
where  a  medical  student  bandaged  her  head,  pro- 
nounced her  "  beastly  drunk,"  and  thought  nothing 
else  was  the  matter  with  her.  The  poKce-officer  then 
took  hei-  to  the  South  Dock  Bridewell,  where  she  was 
booked  for  being  drank.  Next  morning  she  was  taken 
to  the  Main  Bridewell,  and  complained  of  being 
seriously  ill,  when  she  was  removed  to  the  Workhouse 
Hospital.  Dr.  Alexander  at  once  examined  her,  and 
fovmd  she  had  seven  of  her  ribs  fractured,  one  of  which 
penetrated  the  left  lung,  causing  great  inflammation. 
The  unfortunate  woman  died  on  the  25th  ult.  An 
open  verdict  was  returned.  Here  we  have  a  new  phase. 
The  "  faculty"  has  lent  its  embryo  genius  to  the  lights 
of  the  police  ;  and  when  we  remember  that  one  of 
the  first  things  a  student  is  taught  is  how  to  distin- 
guish concussion  from  intoxication,  we  can  form  a  fair 
conclusion  of  the  merits  of  the  I^iverpool  sciolist. 


A  Royal  proclamation  appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  tha 
3rd  Oetober  further  proroguing  Parliament  until  the 
16th  of  December. 

V/edding,  Cliriatening,  and  Keception  Cakes  or 
every  description  aud  newest  design.  P.  Gaffney,  6  Paiiia- 
msEt-atreet.  N.B — Delivery  by  train  and  van  every  thre* 
tioQi-a  from  9a.ni.  to  b  p.m.  dally.  742A 
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MARIA'S  PORTRAIT. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with,  that,  pa  1  Why 
do  you  take  it  down  ?" 

Mr.  Bretman  did  not  answer.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  pushed  his  child  from  him,  and  called 
harshly  to  the  uurse  to  ti'.ke  him  away.  Little  Fred 
made  no  resistance,  but  his  grieved  lip  and  quivering 
cliin  told  that  he  felt  Kurt  and  injured.  And  up  in 
the  nursery,  he  appealed  to  Maggie,  the  maid  : 

"  Maggie,  why  did  papa  look  cross  ?    Why  didn't  he 
lell  me  what  he  was  doing  with  mamma's  picture  |^ 
'Twasn't  any  harm  to  ask  ?" 

"  Och,  I  doubt  he  was  ashamed,  darlin',"  said  Mag- 
gie. "  i5e  asy  ;  you  are  ugt  to  blame."  And  she  took 
the  wiA)wer's  little  boy  upon  her  knee,  and  patted  his 
round  head. 

"  Why  ought  he  be  ashamed  ?',  asked  Fred. 

Ye  mustn't  say  I  said  so,"  cried  the  woman.  "  Mas- 
ther  has  the  right  to  do  his  own  will.  It 's  none  o'  my 
business. 

'■  But  why  did  he  take  the  picture  down  ?"  asked 
YreA  again. 

'"  There's  somebody  coming  that  wouldn't  like  to 
see  the  feoe  of  the  lady  that  v^as  misthress  here  but  a 
year  ago,"  said  Maggie.*  "  Your  pa  is  afther  givin'  ye 
a  stepmother,  Freddie." 

"  What's  that  ?"  asked  Fred. 

"Anew  mother,"  said  Maggie.  "Ah,  don't  be 
^  Bpakin'  of  what  I've  said,  or  she'U  send  me  away,  and 
there'll  be  none  to  love  ye.  She  '11  tvu'u  your  pa's 
heart,  and  have  it  all  her  own.  It's  always  so,  poor 
baii-nie  !"  And  the  old  nurse  wept  over  the  child  and 
with  him. 

2t[r.  Bretman  carried  his  first  wife's  picture  up  to  the 
great  garret,  wheie,  truth  to  tell,  he  shed  a  few  tears 
over  it  before  he  deposited  it  in  its  corner.  It  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  have  those  sweet  eyes  looking  down 
upon  him,  while  living  ones  shone  from  her  ciiair  and 
her  place  at  the  table.  He  lo\  ed  the  dead  woman  still, 
t'^.ough  he  also  loved  a  living  one. 

Maggie  did  not  know  this.  She  thought  as  she  said, 
that  "  the  missus  was  forgotten  quita"  What  she 
thought  she  taught  the  child  ;  and  the  young  woman 
who  came  into  the  parlour  one  bright  morning,  and 
knelt  down  when  her  husband  said,  "  Come,  kiss  your 
new  mamma,  Fi-eddie,"  looking  so  sweet  and  gentle  and 
pretty  that,  left  to  himself,  the  boy  would  have  hked 
her,  w^s  surprised  by  an  earnest  slap  in  the  face,  and 
the  angry  v.'ords  ; 

"  Go  away.  You  made  papa  put  dead  mamma's 
picture  up  garret.  I  don't  want  you  for  a  mamma  ;  I 
won't  have  ycu.    Go  away." 

And  at  that  the  bride,  almost  a  child  herself, 
stai'ted  up,  flushed  and  angry,  and  retreated  to  her 
husband's  protecting  arms,  quite  overcome  by  this 
greeting  and  the  face  of  the  old  nurse,  in  which  she 
saw  no  pleasant  greeting,  but  defiance  and  anger  in- 
stead. 

The  father,  stung  by  the  child's  words,  seized  him, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  roughly  by  the  shoulder, 
end  turned  him  from  the  room. 

"  Go,  sir,"  he  said,  "  and  do  not  come  back  untQ  you 
cm  behave  decently.  It  is  that  ignorant  woman's 
fault,"  he  said  to  his  young  wife,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  dining-room.  But  the  shock  of  the  bride's  recep- 
tion had  ro'Dbed  both  of  any  appetite,  and  Helen  even 
wondered  whether  she  had  been  wise  to  break  her  re- 
solution, and  "  marry  a  widower  who  had  children." 

No  one  ever  has  any  comfort  with  step-children," 
;  she  thought.   And  who  can  say  what  was  in  the  man's 
mind  ?    They  were  silent  both   of  them.    And  after 
lunch  was  over  the  husband  marched  into  Maggie's 
nursei-y,  and  addressed  her  sternly. 

"  You  have  been  filling  the  child's  head  with  wicked 
thoughts,"  he  said.  "  How  d<tre  you  do  it  ?  He  has 
insulted  Mrs.  Bretman,  and  you  are  the  cause.  I 
have  halaf  a  mind  to  send  you  packing  ;  you  deserve 
it." 

"  Have  just  a  bit  of  pity  on  me  and  on  the  boy,  and 
niver  do  it.  I'm  all  he's  got  now,"  sobbed  Maggie. 
"  Don't  blame  me.  I'm  ould  and  remimber  better 
than  a  young  man.    She  wa,3  a  sweet  lady." 

"  You  were  good  to  her  and  are  still  to  her  child," 
said  the  gentleman,  gravely;  "  but  remember,  no  more 
of  this  underhand  work.  You  must  teach  the  child  to 
love  his  mother  and  to  obey  her." 

"  Obey  he  may,"  said  Maggie,  but  love  can't  be 
taught;  and  we've  but  one  mother  in  the  world,  how- 
ever many  wives  an'  husbands  we  may  have." 

The  man  looked  at  her  sharply,  but  there  was  no 


insolence  in  her  f.i.ce,  and  lie  left  tha  room  arid  re- 
turned to  his  njvv'  v.iie,  and  saw  no  more  of  Freddie 
for  that  day.  Indeed,  the  child  did  not  seek  liim. 
Never  before  had  he  been  harshly  used,  and  the  shake 
his  father  had  given  him  had  been  a  terrible  thing  to 
him — the  very  confirmation  of  Maggie's  prophesy. 
More  and  more  he  clung  to  his  old  nurse,  and  though 
Mrs.  Bretman  tried  to  make  friends  with  both,  the 
old  woman's  grim  face  and  cold  monosyllable.s,  and 
the  child's  passionate  repulses,  were  too  much  for  her. 
She  abandoned  the  effort.  And  the  boy  took  his  meals 
in  the  nursery,  walked  out  with  the  nurse,  arid  brooded 
in  silence,  as  very  littlo  children  often  do,  over  his 
wrongs. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  forget  him  in  the  honeymoon 
billing  and  cooing,  and  the  father  was  careful  to  give 
Maggie  all  she  asked  for — new  shoes  and  caps  and 
little  sacks,  and  even  toys  and  books  and  candy.  That 
was  his  duty,  as  he  often  said  "  he  never  forgot  his 
duty  to  Mavi-Vs  child."  Bui  what  his  father  had  aught 
to  do  with  his  comtorts  or  pleasures  Freddie  did  not 
know  ;  he  laid  aU  to  the  kindness  of  old  Maggie. 
Papa  never  kissed  him,  or  had  him  in  to  dessert  or 
took  him  out  to  ride.  The  lady  with  pi-etty  hair  was 
his  worst  enemy.  He  grew  used  to  this  state  of  thuigs 
in  time,  and  used  to  kias  the  picture  in  the  attic  before 
retiring,  and  say  to  that,  "  Good-night,  mamma  ;"  but 
he  was  as  v.-retched  as  a  child  could  be,  and  no  one 
'Knew  it.  Even  oliX  Maggie  did  not  guess  at  the  depth 
of  loneiineiis  wlthm  the  little  breast. 

Young  girls  do  not,  as  a  general  thing,  really  love 
children,  and  the  girl  who  was  Freddie's  step-mother, 
though  she  had  intemled  to  pet  her  husband's  boy, 
had  felt  him  the  stumbling-block  to  her  happiness, 
even  before  she  met  him.  Now  his  hate  for  her  made 
her  detest  him.  She  was  glad  that  Maggie  made  him 
her  very  ovi'n,  and  shunned  both  very  carefuUy.  The 
weeks  rolled  by,  and  the  months  followed  thorn.  If 
Maria's  spirit  had  ever  v/audered  through  the  home 
where  she  had  once  been  so  happy,  it  must  have  flown 
v/eeping  away — not  so  much  that  she  found  another 
leposing  on  liar  husband's  bosom,  for,  in  pity  of  human 
weakness  and  human  longing  forliv^ing  love,  this  might 
well  be  forgiven  by  the  angels — not  that  her  fair  pic- 
ture stood,  witii  the  cobwebs  clinging  to  its  frame,  in 
the  cold  garret  ;  but  that  the  lonely  boy,  as  fath-erless 
as  he  was  motherless,  dwelt  alone,  save  for  an  old 
servant's  faithful  love,  in  the  very  room  where  his 
birth  had  been  hailed  with  such  rejoicing.  "  It's  the 
new  lady  does  it,"  said  Maggie,  honestly  believing  it, 
and  never  guessing  that  she  herself  had  caused  this 
unnatural  estrangement  by  her  unwise  chatter.  She 
had  taught  the  boy  that  his  step-mother  came  as  an 
enemy,  else  he  would  have  greeted  her  with  a  kiss,  and 
been  petted  until  she  came  to  love  him  as  her  own  ; 
else  he  v,'ould  have  been  utterly  forgotten  when,  one 
bright  winter  morning,  the  sun  arose  upon  a  little 
face  that  its  setting  had  not  shone  upon,  and  Helen 
Bretman  kissed  the  unconscious  lips  of  her  first-born. 

Little  soul,  little  new-born  soul,  I  am  not  sure  \Aia.t 
miracles  you  have  worked.  Have  you  ever  read 
Foque's  svvoet  story  of  Undine,  dear  reader  ?  And  do 
you  remember  how  love  gave  the  heroine  a  soul  ? 
Sometimes  I  think  motherhood  seems  to  wor);  as  mar- 
vellous a  change,  in  this  our  actual  world.  I  know  that 
less  selfish  thoughts  were  in  this  girl-wife's  heart  when 
she  held  her  baby  to  it  than  had  ever  been  there  be- 
fore. And  somehow,  as  this  child's  breath  floated  over 
her  cheek,  the  remembrance  of  another  child  came  to 
her,  whoso  mother  slept  in  the  cold  grave — whose  sulky 
mouth  and  angry  eyes,  when  he  met  her  in  the  garden 
path,  hud  made  her  loathe  him.  So  might  some  other 
woman  feel  toward  her  babe  some  day,  if  she  also  slept 
beneath  the  church-yard  sod,  and  another  filled  her 
place. 

Dead  Maria  arose  before  living  Helen's  memory  ; 
dead  Maria's  child  found  a  place  in  her  thoughts.  She 
pitied  him,  and  for  the  first  time  since  she  v,-ore  his  fa- 
ther's wedding  ring. 

But  old  Maggie  did  not  come  near  her,  and  she 
would  not  send  for  the  old  woman.  She  had  been  hurt 
by  her  grim  face  and  cold  voice,  and  was  now  hurt  by 
her  neglect.  No,  she  could  not  call  Maggie.  But  one 
day,  when  she  was  able  to  leave  her  room,  she  made 
her  way  to  the  nursery  and  peeped  in.  There  was  no 
one  there  ;  only  a  broken  toy  upon  the  floor  told  of  the 
boy's  existence.  Maggie  had  gone  out  upon  an  errand. 
She  had  seen  the  sturdy  old  figure  trot  dov^Ti  the  street 
before  she  left  her  room,  else  she  had  not  come  hither. 
But  where  was  the  child  ?  Afar  she  seemed  to  hear  a 
\  sound  of  sobbing — soft,  heavy  sob^Ding,  like  that  of  a 
grown  person.  Her  heart  beat  faster.  The  little 
stair-door  leading  to  the  attic  stood  open.  She 
I  followed  the  sounds,  and  climbed  the  stairs. 


There  she  saw  a  scene  that  seemed  to  take  away 
her  strength.  The  winter  sunlight  fell  through  th» 
skylight  in  a  broad  slanting  stream.  In  the  flood  of 
gold  stood  a  picture — the  portrait  of  a  woman,  fair 
and  young,  with  soft  blue  eyes  and  a  dimple  in  her 
cheek,  with  coquettish  curls  falling  about  her  neck, 
and  diamonds  in  her  dainty  ears,  and  upon  the  floor, 
his  cheek  against  the  lace-veiled  bosom  of  this  exqui- 
site picture,  sat  Freddie,  weeping  as  children  weep, 
and  gobbing,  "Mamma  !  mamma  !" 

It  v.-as  Maria's  portrait— Helen  remembered  the 
words  the  child  had  Bpoken  vei-y  well — Maria's  portrait 
banished  from  the  parlour  wall  when  she  came  thither 
to  take  her  place. 

She  could  not  stir  or  speak.  And,  as  she  sat  there, 
some  one  else  climbed  the  stairs — her  husbtind, 
Maria's  hu.sband — the  father  of  those  two  children  : 
the  weeping  one  here,  *he  smiling  one  in  the  cradle 
below.  Then  the  wife  8,nd  mother  arose  and  crept  up 
to  the  boy,  and  gathered  him  to  her  bosom. 

"  Paul,"  she  said  to  the  father,  "  is  that  Maria  ?  Ifl 
it  Freddie's  mother  ?" 

"  Yes,  love,"  he  answered. 

"  The  place  where  that  picture  hung  is  on  the  wall 
still,"  she  said.  "  Let  it  fill  its  place  once  more.  Am 
I  so  meanly  jealous  as  to  forbid  you  even  a  memory  ot 
that  sweet,  dead  woman  ?  Lot  me  see  her  smiling 
down  on  me,  and  fancy  that  she  knows  I  love  her  boy 
as  I  love  my  own  ;  for  I  do  Paul.  And  God  forgive 
me  for  the  past,  for  which  the  future  shall  atone  !" 

Then  she  took  Freddie  by  the  hand,  and  his  blu9 
eyes  looked  no  longer  angrily  upon  her,  nor  did  his 
tiny  hand  essay  to  push  her  from  him,  as  of  yore.  And 
she  led  him  dov.'n  to  the  little  crib  where  the  new- 
born child  lay  smihng,  and  laid  him  beside  the  little 
creature. 

"  Love  him,  Freddie,"  she  said,  "  It  is  your  little 
brother." 

And  husband  and  wife  Etood  hand  in  hand  and 
watched  the  little  tear-stained  lids  droop  in  slumber, 
\vith  the  dimpled  hand  lying  softly  about  the  neck  of 
the  young  creature  who  had  opened  a  place  in  a  mo- 
thei"'s  heart  for  him. 

Maria's  portrait  smiles  from  the  wall  again  upon 
Helen,  and  she  can  meet  its  gentle  gaze  without  fear ; 
for  it  woidd  be  hard  to  tell  which  is  the  dearer  to  her 
now  of  the  two  boys  who  call  her  mother. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  COAL. 

At  a  meeting  held  recently  in  Sheffield,  and  at- 
tended by  sonie  of  the  leading  manufacturers,  Mr, 
Jofm  Knott — -who  had  been  fifteen  years  in  the  coal 
trade,  and  had  left  it  only  nine  months  ago — espressod 
his  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  coal  proprietora 
was  likely  to  do  great  harm  to  the  industrial  interasta 
of  the  country.  He  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the  coal  pro- 
prietors cared  nothing  for  the  country,  but  sought 
merely  to  promote  their  private  interests,  and  that 
unless  some  method  of  reducing  the  price  o£  coal 
could  be  found,  either  by  economy  or  otherwise,  trade 
must  certiunly  be  driven  to  the  Continent  and  to 
the  United  Stiites.  He  beheved  the  manufacturers  pre- 
sent would  bear  him  out  in  saying  that  the  .stapletradea 
of  Sheffield  were  not  at  present  in  a  good  state.  The 
heavy  trades  were  thriving,  and  were  taking  the  Coal, 
but  these  trades  did  not  employ  the  people  so  largely 
as  the  old  staple  trades.  Sheffield  manufacturers  were 
thus  laying  themselves  open  to  foreign  compstition, 
and  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  hold  their  own 
unless  they  studied  some  methods  of  economy,  such  as 
were  practised  on  the  Continent.  On  this  subject  the 
Sheffield  Telegraph  has  the  following  : — "  0«-ing  to  t'no 
high  price  of  coal  in  this  locality  a  Sheffield  firm  haa 
been  driven  to  the  a<.lopticn  of  measure-s  which  will  rot 
the  town  of  a  portion  of  one  of  its  principal  industries. 
Latterly  large  quantitiesof  Bilboaorehave  beenbrought 
here,  and  have  been  utilised  in  the  manufacture  ol 
steel.  The  steel  haB  been  consigned  to  the  States,  but 
has  been  almost  unsaleable  there,  owing  to  the  dearnesa 
of  quotations  and  the  fact  that  the  American  makera 
could  sell  at  less  figure.?.  We  are  informed  that  a  Shef- 
field firm  doing  a  large  business  in  the  States  has  now 
made  arrangements  for  the  shipment  of  ore  direct  from 
Bilboa  to  the  States,  where  the  process  of  smelting 
and  '  converting'  it  will  be  carried  on  under  conditions 
more  favourable  to  the  manufacturer  than  in  England.' 


The  nailcr.s'  strike  at  Bromsgrove  terminated  on  tha 
6th  Oct.  The  mastei-s  offer  5  per  cent,  adrance  in  a 
fortnight,  pJid  10  per  cent,  in  a  month,  which,  the 
masters  say,  would  have  been  given  without  the  strike, 
if  the  men  had  given  them  notice.  The  mea  iuT« 
accepted  the  terms. 


Oct  U,  1873. 


LORD  HOUGHTON. 
The  address  of  Lord  Houghton,  on  the  opening  of  the 
seventeenth  annual  congress  of  the  Social  Sciencs  As- 
sociation, at  Norwich,  is  worthy  of  perusal  and  of 
something  more  than  passing  comment.  His  lordship's 
address  may  fairly  he  taken  aa  an  impartial  philo- 
Bophical  review  of  the  more  salient  points  of  our  fo- 
reign and  domestic  history  for  the  past  few  years,  of 
our  present  social  polity,  and  of  the  prohabihties  of 
our  future.  The  address  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  depth  and  solidity  of  its  reasoning,  and  it  is  cha- 
racterised throughout  by  a  wide  and  generous  libe- 
rality which  is  worthy  of  extensive  imitation.  Be- 
ginning with  the  Alabama  dispute,  his  lordship,  after 
reviewing  the  history  of  the  case,  said  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  cause  of  international  arbitration  had,  on 
the  whole,  gained  anything  by  the  proceedings  at 
Geneva.  Passing  to  the  legislative  work  of  the  House 
of  Parliament  for  the  session  of  1873,  his  lordship 
Eaid,  with  reference  to  the  Judicature  BiU,  that  al- 
though there  was  something  fascinating  to  the  popular 
ear  in  the  phrase  "fusion  of  Law  and  Equity,"  it  re- 
mained to  be  seen  whether  there  were  not  still  room 
for  the  dictum  of  Lord  Redesdale,  that  "  the  separa- 
tion of  Law  and  Equity  had  produced  a  purity 
in  the  administration  of  justice  which  could 
not  be  effected  by  any  other  means."  The 
next  topic  touched  upon  by  his  lordship  was  that 
of  Railway  purchase,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  his  opi- 
nion may  fairly  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  the  pre- 
VeJent  sentiment  of  Enghshmen  upon  this  important 
topic.  After  ha\'ing  passed  in  review  the  various 
public  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  absorption 
of  the  Railway  system  ,by  the  State,  his  lordship  con- . 
eluded  that  the  acquisition  of  ao  vast  a  power  by  the 
Government  would  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and 
as  an  infraction  upon  that  spirit  of  individual  com- 
mercial enterprise  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  Englishmen.  Passing  from  tins  subject,  his  lordship 
now  approached  more  delicate  ground — the  dangerous 
question  of  the  Liquor  traffic,  upon  the  beetling  rocks 
and  dangerous  shallows  of  v/hich  so  many  a  jiolitician 
has  come  to  grief.  It  must  be  allowed  on  all  hands 
that  his  lordship  dealt  with  this  difficult  problem  with 
a  gentleness  and  sympathetic  moderation  worthy  of 
highest  commendation.  Having  piad  tribute  to  the 
self-sacrificing  zeal  of  the  teetotallers  in  their  efforts 
to  combat  the  evils  of  intomperunce,  his  lordship  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  their  very  enthusiasm  had  pro- 
voked the  present  obstinacy  of  spirit  amongst  their 
adversaries,  just  as  the  fanaticism  and  stem  ideal  of 
Puritanism  provoked  the  reaction  which  followed  in 
the  hcentious  days  of  the  Restoration.  His  lordship 
expressed  his  belief  in  the  practicability  of  reforma- 
tion by  other  and  more  suasive  means  than  those 
which  have  been  up  to  the  present  availed  of.  "  A 
more  general  and  careful  education,  an  extension  cf 
morikl  interests  and  intellectual  pleasures,  a  greater 
variety  in  the  pursuits  and  social  comforts  of  domestic 
life,  a  clearer  perception  of  the  indirect  consequences 
of  seH-indulgence,  had  resulted  in  an  entire  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  upper  classe3,aB  compared  with  the  custom- 
ary intemperance  of  the  last  century.  AVhy  should  they 
not  anticipate  an  equal  alteration  if  they  could  culti- 
-vate  the  tastea,  improve  the  dwellings,  enlighten  the 
understandings,  and  elevate  the  sense  of  responsibihty 
in  the  operative  masses  ?  They  may  well  be  hopeless 
of  extinguishing  the  yeiu-ning  for  alcoholic  excite- 
ment where  extreme  povei-ty  and  hopeless  misery  gave 
to  drink  the  facile  charm  of  the  cheapest  food  and  the 
readiest  forgetfuluess  ;  but  much  may  assuredly  be 
done  to  check  its  abuse  by  the  vast  numbers  who  had 
not  the  plea  of  necessity  or  the  excuse  of  despah." 
On  the  subject  of  prison  discipline,  Lord  Houghton 
made  use  of  a  few  phrases  which  we  would  earnesth/ 
commend  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  our  Enghsh 
aiid  Scotch  coutempioraries,  who  have  lately  been  dis- 
cussing the  hardsiiip  of  the  State  being  called  uiJoa  to 
pay  for  the '  ministration  of  Catholic  clergy- 
mto  in  English  and  Scotch  prisons.  This  suib- 
ject  has  aroused  all  the  latent  bigotry  and  intole- 
rance which  aio  peculiar  to  the  Nonconformist  party. 
Tho  Roman  Catholic  priest,"  said  his  lordship, 
has  more  functions  and  powers  than  a  Protestant 
pastor  ;  and  the  strict  method  under  which  he  con- 
ducts his  ministrations  may  enable  the  authorities  to 
permit  him  a  freer  access  than  they  would  do  lo  minis- 
ters of  religion  more  dependent  on  individual  impulse." 
Having  referred  to  the  great  educational  controversy 
m  England,  his  lordehip  thought  it  might  be  "  not  out 
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of  place,  nor  an  infraction  of  the  right  of  every  Eng- 
lishman to  make  his  individual  notions  a  matter  of 
national  concern,  if  he  can  succeed  in  so  doing,  to  im- 
plore both  parties,  even  in  the  very  heat  of  the  battle, 
not  to  ig*Dre  a  third  party  more  essentially  interested 
than  either  Church  or  Noncomformity,  Government 
or  Opposition — the  children  themselves."  After  an 
elaborate  eulogium  on  Mr.  Mill  and  Sir  J.  Bowriug, 
his  lordship  brought  to  a  conclusion  an  address  which 
displayed  a  depth  of  thought  and  originality  of  treat- 
ment, mingled  with  a  singular  liberality  of  .sentiment, 
wliich  cannot  fail  to  commerid  itself  to  the  reflecting 
portion  of  the  public. 


AN  AIM. 

Give  me  a  man  Avith  an  aim, 

Whatever  that  aim  may  be. 
Whether  its  wealth,  or  whether  its  fains,  • 

It  matters  not  to  me.  '■■  , 

Let  him  walk  in  the  path  of  Right, 

And  keep  his  aim  in  sight ; 
And  work  and  pray  in  faith  aJway, 

With  his  eyeson  the  giitteriug  height. 

Give  me  a  man  who  says, 

"  I  will  do  noineth-  ng  well : 
And  makes  the  fleeting  days 

A  story  of  labour  tell, 
Though  tho  aim  ho  has  be  small, 

It  is  better  than  none  at  all. 
With  something  to  do  tho  whole  year  throngh. 

He  will  not  slumber  or  fall. 

But  Satan  weaves  a  snare 

For  tho  feet  of  those  that  stray 
With  never  a  thought  or  care, 

Where  the  path  may  lead  away, 
The  man  who  has  no  aim. 

Not  only  leaves  no  name, 
When  this  life  is  done,  but  ten  to  one, 

He  leaves  a  record  of  shame. 

Give  me  a  man  whoso  heart 

Is  filled  with  ambitious  fire  ; 
Who  sets  his  mark  in  the  start. 

And  keeps  moving  it  higher  and  hJghelr. 
Better  to  die  in  the  strife, 
The  hands  with  labour  rife, 

Than  to  glide  with  tho  stream  in  an  idl(;  dream. 
And  live  a  useless  life. 

Better  to  strive  and  climb. 

And  never  reach  the  goal, 
Than  to  drift  along  with  Time, 

An  aimless,  worthless  soul. 
Ay,  better  to  climb  ami  fall— 
Or  sow,  thoiigh  the  yield  bo  small. 

Than  to  throw  away,  day  after  day, 
And  never  strive  at  all. 


PALESTINE- 
The  Jewish  World  makes  an  announcement  of  more 
than  orduiary  interest.  We  are  told  that  M.  Gu^rin, 
who  has  been  engaged  by  the  French  Government  in 
Scientific  researches  in  Palestine,  has  read  a  paper  at 
a  g?.ographical  congress  at  Lyons,  describing  his  dis- 
covery of  tho  tomb  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun.  The 
tomb,  he  states,  is  situated  at  Tign^,  which  he  con- 
siders to  bo  the  ancient  Timnath  Serah,  the 
heritage  of  Joshua.  In  the  hill  at  this  place 
are  many  tombs,  and  this  one  has  a  vestibule, 
into  which  the  light  of  day  penetrates,  supported 
by  two  columns,  while  the  place  is  furnished  with 
nearly  300  niches  for  lamps,  and  is  soiled 
evidently  from  their  use.  This  argues  that 
some  periodical  celebrations  wore  held  there. 
This  vestibule  gives  entrance  to  two  chambers, 
one  containing  fifteen  receptacles  for  coifing  and  the 
other  but  one.  In  this  latter  one,  M.  Guerin  sup- 
poses the  body  of  Joshua  to  have  been  deposited,  and 
he  thinks  ho  has  discovered  strong  evidence  of  this 
in  the  statement  that  the  sharp  flint  ,  knives  with 
which  Joshua  listed  to  circumcioe  the  cliildren  of 
Israel  at  Gilgal|  were  buried  in  his  tomb.  On  re- 
moving the  debris  which  covered  the  floor  of  the 
tomb,  a  large  number  of  flint  knives  were  found,  and  on 
making  some  excavations  at  Gilgal,  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan,  a  number  of  similar  knives  were  also  discovered. 
The  pillars  in  the  vestibule  of  the  tomb  are  surrounded 
by  a  fillet  in  tho  style  of  Egy[jtian  monuments,  and 
this  would  argue  a  period  of  about  the  time  of  Joshua. 
M.  Guerin  also  believes  he  has  found  the  tomb  of  the 
Maccabees  at  Medich,  which  he  thinks  corresponds  with 
the  Modin  of  the  Book  of  Maccabees. 


During  the  past  month  19,602  emigrants  sailed  from 
Liverpool  for  various  countries,  being  an  increase  of 
1,411  over  the  samemonth  last  year. 
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HUMAN  SACRIFICE  IN  INDIA. 
To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  moral  and  socia 
progress  of  India  (says  the  Times  of  India)  it  must  be^ 
interesting  to  get  such  peeps  into  native  society  as  the 
annals  of  our  Mofussil  police-courts  can  furnish.  The 
most  trivial  cases  which  create  excitement  in  Bombay 
would  never  be  heard  of  if  their  trial  took  place  in  the 
Mofussil,  whilst  from  the  Anglicised  varnish  which 
covers  all  classes  of  natives  and  native  thoughts  and 
customs  in  Bombay  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  real 
state  of  the  people  of  the  country  from  merely  Bombay 
experience.  A  case  reaches  us  from  the  Kohlapora 
districts,  which,  were  it  not  that  we  can  vouch  for  its 
truth,  would  be  regarded  as  impossible  in  the  present 
day,  and  as  an  excerpt  from  the  age  when  suttees  and 
infanticide  were  common  incidents.  About  May  last  a 
Suuyasee  Gosavee,  of  the  name  of  Soomar  Bhartee, 
might  have  been  seen  chanting  his  way  after  the 
manner  of  a  religious  mendicant  into  the  village  of 
Mulkapoor,  in  the  Vishalghur  territory  of  the  Kohla- 
7iore  State.  The  holy  man  had  come  from  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  and  having  obtained  increased  sanctity 
fronj  the  austerity  of  his  self-sacrifice  and  visit  to  the 
holy  Benares,  was  received  evoiywhere  with  the 
reverence  due  to  his  professions.  He  first  found 
quarters  in  the  Duttatraya  Temple,  and  thence  removed 
to  a  more  comfortable  residence  in  the  Mahadevkhudea 
Temple,  where  he  soon  constituted  himself  priest  and 
custodian.  So  good  a  Gosavee  could  not  long  remain 
unknown,  and  besides,  forming  the  acquaintance 
of  a  Lingayet  Wanee,  who  lived  in  the  village,  ha 
at  once  became  celebrated  for  his  mhaculous  powers 
over  devils  and  other  e\dl  spirits.  Many  a  quiet 
Kooubee  who  had  seen  the  evil  spirit  when 
toiling  in  his  field,  many  a  woman  cursed  with  barren- 
ness betook  themselves  to  the  holy  man,  who  took 
their  humble  oSerings  and  sent  them  away  happy 
with  charms  and  amulet.-!.  About  the  beginning  of 
June  last,  as  the  credulous  folk  of  Mulkapoor  paid 
their  evening  visit  to  the  temple  of  the  god  of  de- 
struction, they  were  surprised  at  seeing  ^moke  ascend- 
ing to  the  roof  of  the  little  euclosuie,  and  smelling 
ra,  betelnuts,  masoala,  camphor,  and  other  ingre- 
dients burning.  Their  curiosity  would  have  been  ex- 
cited by  so  strange  a  sight  as  smoke  within  the  Tempk 
of  the  Linga  and  they  would  have  approached  to  see 
the  cause,  but  that  the  holy  Gosavee  came  out  and 
bid  them  go,  as  he  was  in  tho  midst  of  working 
charms.  The  next  day  a  small  boy  of  12  years  old, 
named  Ballya  Dumbee,  was  missed  by  his  parents, 
find  as  he  had  been  seen  going  towards  the  temple  ol 
Maharteo,  the  relatives  asked  the  Gosavee  if  he  could 
supply  any  information  ;  certain  prehminai-y  offerings 
Were  made  to  the  sacred  man  of  power,  who  finally 
gave  the  parents  to  understand  that  the  boy  had  been 
turned  by  his  art  into  a  cock,  li'ot  content  with  so 
natural  an  explanation,  further  inquiries  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  some  human  bones  of  51  small  boy 
and  of  the  bangles  and  ornaments  of  the  lost  Ballya. 
The  Lingayet  Wanee  and  another  were  implicated  in 
the  suspicions  aroused,  and,  eventually,  the  strange 
truth  came  out  that  the  little  boy  had  been  decoyed 
from  his  home  on  the  pretence  of  showing  him  some- 
thing wonderful,  and  that  he  had  then  been  burned 
v/ithin  the  temple  as  a  human  sacrifice  to  the  stern 
deity,  under  the  impression  that  Mahadeo,  pleased 
v/ith  human  sacrifice,  v/ould  tell  her  faithful  devotee 
where  hidden  treasure  could  be  found.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory.to  think  that  in  this  case  the  poHce  have  been 
(iuocessful,  and  the  best  safe-guard  against  a  re- 
pitition  of  the  tragedy  will  be  publicity  and  the  hang- 
man's rope. 

The  DiUsiSH  Intkknationalists. — The  Danish  Mi- 
nistry of  Justice  has  published  an  official  report  of  the 
Danish  Socialists'  trial.  To  prove  that  a  violent  revo- 
lution was  intended,  the  report  gives  not  only  a  great 
number  of  written  and  oral  expressions  of  the  con- 
victed leaders,  but  also  tho  confessions  made  by  them 
repeatedly  before  the  coart.  Brix  declared  that  the 
International  "Working"  Men's  Association  was  esta- 
blished with  tlie  determined  purpose  to  introduce,  by  a 
violent  overthrow  by  t  rms  of  the  Monarchy,  the  Par- 
liament, and  other  existing  institutions,  the  Social 
Democratic  RepubUc,  and  to  carry  fully  into  practice 
the  Socialist  theories.  Pio  had  agreed  to  this  declara- 
tion, with  the  reservation  that  he  would  abolish  roy- 
alty only  conditionally,  and  introduce  the  Republic. 
Goleif  intended,  if  -necessary,  to  do  away  with  the 
King,  the  Government,  and  the  Parliament,  but  pro- 
I  posed  first  to  endeavour  by  agitation  to  induce  the 
possessors  of  power  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Socialists 
'  without  the  use  of  force. 
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CHAPi'ER  XLU. 
The  Rid3  Over  to  Wlston. 

Tlie  way  in  which  Lady  DarviJle  took  to  fao  mw 
groom  was  a  source  of  considerable  anxiety  to  Sir 
Piers.  He  had  expected  thfit  slio  woul  1  at  least  treat 
the  man  coldly,  and  resent  his  intiusicu  by  various 
iocts  of  hostility  to  his  position  in  t'l^o  house.  But 
snere  Sir  Piers  found  himself  in  error,  for  her  L'uly- 
ship  spoke  almost  enthusiastically  of  the  new  addi- 
tion to  the  establishment,  and  even  bauterod  hor  hus- 
band upon  his  sudden  accession  of  good  taste  in  en- 
gaging 60  smai't- looking  and  intelli;j;eLit  a  servant. 

" I  am  absolutely  suvprised,  Sir  Piers,"  she  said. 
"The  youug follow  is  the perf tction  of  what  a  groom 
should  be." 

"Oh,  you  think  so  ?"  replied  the  Baronet,  "  ilind 
you  don't  take  too  great  a  fancy  to  him,  for  he  muy 
not  stay  very  long." 

"  Not  stay  !    Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 
"I  mean  that  he  may  not  stay.    The  place  mny 
not  suit  him,  for  instance,  or  ho  may  not  suit  me.  1 
have  only  engaged  hiai,  as  it  were,  upon  trial." 

"And  Ij  Sir  Piers,"  said  hor  Ladyship,  with  asmilo, 
"may  not  stay  either,  you  ^now  the  terms  between 
ns.  Still  I  cannot  help  uppreciating  things  while  I 
am  here.  I  have  told  the  man — what  do  y  lu  say  his 
naraeis,— Statiham? — That  he  will  be  useful  to  go  out 
with  me.  He  is  going  with  me  this  morning." 
"Indeed!"  replied  Sir  Piers  with  astoaishmont. 

"■Yes,"  fe'plTed  her  Larlyship.  "I  am  going  over  to 
Weston,  and  I  shall  ^o  on  horseback,  btanham  will 
accimnany  me. 

Sir  Piers  Darville  was  more  than  ever  surprised  at 
this  determinatioi;  of  her  Ladyship's.  Ho  ha:l  told 
the  now  groQin,  at  that  interview  in  tka  library,  to  fol- 
low her  Ladyship  to  Weston,  and  to  watch  htrriiove- 
ments  there.  And  now,  here  was  Lady  Darville  :ic- 
tually  proposing  to  take  the  man  with  her  open  y. 
What  more  could  Sir  Piers  deuire." 

And  yet  he  was  not  quite  at  hie  ease  in  the  maifpr. 
He  did  not  like  her  Ladyship's  sudden  fancy  for  thin 
well-iookiug  youngfellow.  He  had  his  doubts  auout 
the  propriety  of  it.  '  Sir  Piers  Darville  M'as  so  a-.iscr- 
able  a  husband,  that  he  was  iu  a  moiuect  actual!;/ 
jealous  of  his  new  groom. 

But  then,  again,  uaiue  the  rooollection  that  by  this 
etrange  liking  of  her  Lady.ship's,  she  was  playing  iatr, 
his  hands.  She  was  making  the  path  easy  for  the  di-- 
covery  that  Sir  Piers  was  dying  to  compass. 

"I  must  lot  Stanham  go  with  her,"  ho  thought. 
"There  will  be  no  need  of  a  disgitise  then.  He  v.-ill 
bo  able  to  toll  me  everything  whon  ho  comes  back." 

He  thought  it,  however,  wise  to  protest  a  little;  for 
in  his  own  estimation,  and  iu  his  own  way.  Sir  Piers 
vids  growing  very  artful. 

"ilayl  say,  Lady  Darville,"  be  remnrko.l,  "that I 
did  not  engage  the  man  for  your  plot'.cure  alone.  SJ'i 
is  my  servant — recoUeot  that — not  yours.  Still,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  baulk  you.    Stanham  cau  go." 

"Of  course  he  can,"  replied  her  Lidyship.  "I 
should  not  have  proposdd  it,  if  I  had  not  been  certain 
of  th^t  fact." 

Lady  D-.rville  tossed  her  head  grandly,  and  left  the 
room;  and  haif  an  hour  afterwards  she  appeared  at 
the  hall  door  iu  her  ridiug  habit.  Gerald  Stanham 
was  mounted,  and  walking  hor  Ladyship  s  hor' e  rcuud 
the  carriage  drive. 

He  trotted  up  smartly  when  he  saw  her  ;  alighted, 
and  held  her  stirrup. 

"  Superb  woman  !"  he  thought  as  he  saw  her  seated 
on  hor.setiack.  "It's  a  pity  i  have  to  ride  behind  in- 
EJpn.d  nf  h.^<:irln  liAr." 

Lady  Darville  cantered  along,  followed  at  a  re,-.- 
pectful  distance  by  the  new  groo:;i.  Eut  vrhea  Uuf 
had  left  Darville  Park  a  mils  or  so  ooUiud  them,  aa  1 
were  threading  the  secluded  laues,  her  Ladyship  suO- 
denly  checked  her  horse,  aad  St.iuuam,  who  had  bteu 
deeply  engaged  in  thoughts  of  a  peculiarly  ambitious 
nature,  fouad  hiir.self  close  behind  her  before  he  was 
aware  of  ih  Ai  Drotiniity.   He  then  brought  his  horse 


to  a  dead  standsnii ;  Out  Laciy  Uarv  illt,  loj  ,  i  i:g  i  ,.uii'i, 
said, 

"  We  can  dismiss  ccromony  here,  Stanhan,  and 
ride  together.  1  want  to  talk  to  you."  You  say  it  was 
at  tlio  French  Ambassador's  that  Sir  Piers  first  jaw 
'rou 

"Yes,  my  Lady,"  replied  the  groom. 
"And  you  spoke  to  him  there,  of  course  I" 
"1  did,  rny  Lady." 

"  You  vi  ere  about  to  leave  the  Ambassador's  then, 
I  suppose  ?  You  were  looking  for  another  situation  !" 
"J  was,  my  Lady." 

"And  yet,"  continued  her  Ladyship  loolring  Stan- 
ham  cloEciy  in  the  face,  "I  should  have  thought  that 
you  would  have  done  bolter  in  Luiido:i  —  that  is,  in 
society.  Y'ou  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  .Sir  Piers  is 
not  a  ihan  of  fashion — or  a  man  of  the  world.  He  ha? 
no  London  establishment." 

v  'f'I  was  7ict  av.  are  of  that,"  replied  the  groom. 
"  Cut  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  been  influ- 
encod,  had  I  been  aware  of  it." 

"Oh,  then,  yqu  are  not  ambitious — you  are  content 
to  remain  the  groom  of  a  country  gentleman  f" 

Gerald  Stanham  v/inced  a  little.  He  was  wonder- 
ing what  this  cross -questioning  of  her  Ladyship's  was 
to  Ic  i  d  to. 

Ht.-r  eye:  seemed  to  Ioo'k  through  him  as  she  turued 
in  her  saddle  aud  spoke. 

"As  to  ambition,  my  Lady,"  he  replied,  "I  be- 
lieve I  am  not  altogether  without  a  desire  to  have  aa 
cRsy  lifi;  in  the  world.  But  I  must  wait,  I  suppose, 
till  it  comes  to  me." 

"  :  uch  a  life  does  not  come  without  seeking,''  said 
hor  Liuy.:hin,  regarding  him  closely.  "  Pray  may 
I  ark  youwiicther  you  have  always  devoted  yoarsolf 
to  GOrvico  of  this  kind  ?" 

A  strange  e.cpressioa  agitated  the  face  of  Gerald 
Stanham.  He  stemcd  absorbed  for  a  moment  by  it. 
Blithe  presently  rosumel  his  ordinary  placidity,  and 
Epol:e. 

"Well,  my  Lady"  he  said,  "rot  always,  I  once 
had  other  desires,  and  other  prcpectf." 

"I  thought  BO,"  replied  Lady  Darville. 

Thoy  rodeou  in  silence  till  they  reached  the  outskirts 
of  Weston,  Gerald  Stauham  having  gradually  and 
discreetly  fallen  back  till  the  proper  distanoo  bct.vecn 
misticsG  and  groom  was  duly  preserved.  When  (huy 
entered  the  town  Stanham's  attention  was  closely 
directed  to  her  Ladyship's  movements.  His  business 
o?  apy  had  commenced. 

He  was  not  at  all  surprised  when  ho  saw  her  fud- 
denly  come  to  a  halt,  anl  beckon  him  to  approach. 
She  liad  pulled  up  by  the  side  of  a  fly  that  had  been 
slovrly  creeping  along  the  road,  waiti:ig  for  a  fare. 

"1  Drefer  going  into  Westou  this  v,-ay,"  she  said, 
pointing  to  the  %,  "you  vrill  take  the  horses  to  tiio 
White  iiart,  just  ahtn  !  tl'.cre,  and  wait  till  I  return." 

Gerald  stanham  disuuranted  with  alacrity,  and 
he'pid  her  Lidyship  IrorAi  Ler  hi;r:-.e.  She  gathered 
no  the  long  Lkiits  of  her  habit,  steppe  1  into  the  fly, 
aad  the  driver  r:'.i:tlod  off. 

Sfanham  v.\is  i)i  the  saddle  again  in  a  momcid, 
going  at  a  smart  trot  tjwards  the  Inn  pointed  out  by 
her  Ladyship,  into  the  yard  of  which  he  turned  the 
two  hi  rses,  and  then  hastily  dismounted. 

"Put  them  iu  the  staule, "  he  said  to  the  ostlc". 
"I  rh'ill  be  back  shortly." 

"Am  I  to  gie  'em  anything asked  the  ostler. 

"Nothing  but  a  rub  down  and  a  Httle  water, '"  rn- 
plio  i  Stanlium.  And  he  fumed  ouiokly  out  i.f  '.io 
yard,  and  looked  after  the  fly. 

He  ooulil  just  see  it,  turning  a  curve  in  the  High 
street,  and  he  put  on  his  best  speed,  aud  followed  tho 
track. 

.:e  kept  it  in-sight  for  some  time,  till  it  turrxii 
sh.irply  round  a  corner. 

"  i'ue  d  1 !"  be  e.folaimed.    "I  shall  lo?e  n,y 

lady,  after  all. 

lie  made  the  best  hasto  he  could ;  bv.t  when  ho 
reache  1  the  lurninge,  the  fly  was  not  to  bo  seen. 
There  was  hope,  however.  A  uia;i  was  coming  frotn  the 
otber  end  of  the  street,  and  when  Stanham  met  him, 
hi:  stoppeu. 

"  Have  you  seen  a  fly  turn  outCl  VU  j'sCr^.^O'  ".bovo 

^'''"'ii'c^'}''  replied  the  man.  "Hound  there,"  and  he 
pointed  to  a  wide  turning  in  the  distance. 

Gerald  Stanham  started  off  anc^.  He  wasjnstit 
time  to  see  Lady  Dnrville  step  from  Hi'' liy  tOTvar  U 
tho  open  door  of  a  house  at  the  further  extremity  of 
the  street-  He  drew  back  to  the  shelte  of  a  door. v ay 
for  ho  fancied  that  her  Ladyship's  (juicl;  fye"  had 
turned  once  upon  him  as  she  moved,  and  wKeii  he 
looked  again  Lady  Darville  had  disappeared,  and  the 
fljmiin  was  waiiiDg  by  the  horeo's  head 


■  '.•  M.C  i.ev.- er'/Oiij  to  a5.:Br".-tin  the  uumccr  ot 
the'bouee  without  being  observed  ?  Should  he  plaj 
tuo  bold  game,  and  trusting  to  ber  Ladyship  being 
safely  housed,  walk  coolly  on,  and  reconnoitre  ?  Tho 
i5y-mau  would  of  course  know  him  again  ;  he  had 
seen  him  help  her  Ladyship  from  the  horfe.  But 
what  of  that.  ■  He  would  scarcely  speak  unless  Lady 
Darville  questioned  him.  Still,  it  was  more  than 
po.s5ible  that  she  would  question  him,  especially  if, 
as  Stanham  surmised,  her  quick  eye  had  caught  him 
as  he  rapidly  turned  into  the  street.  On  the  whole,  the 
groom  WES  averse  to  this  bold  proceeding.  It  might 
spoil  his  prospects  iu  more  ways  than  ouc. 

In  his  c:;tremity,  he  wondered  what  he  ehould  do. 
His  top  boots,  his  coat,  his  livery  hat,  would  ali  be- 
tray him.  He  was  a  fool,  ho  th  jught,  not  to  havo  an- 
ticipated this  amtret'-'ivps,  aad  provided  against  it. 

Ho  was  in  this  state  of  seif-accusatioo,  when  he 
heard  a  footstep  behind  him.  He  turned  round,  and 
lo  !  the  new  cotr;cr  was  the  jealous  Sir  Piers  Darville. 

"Keep  back — keep  back,  sir,  or  you  will  spoil  all," 
said  Stanham,  hastilybeckoning  his  master  to  retreat 
by  the  corner. 

"Where  is  sho?  ^l7'here  are  thfl  horses?"  .ukod 
Sir  Piers,  backing  a  little. 

"  The  horses,  Sir,  are  uD  at  the  While  Hart.  Bat 
Lidy  Darville  is  in  the  house  where  the  fly  stands. 
Pray  keep  back,  or  you  will  be  discovered,  and  so  shall 

I."  .  . 

Sir  Pieis  was  trembling  withjcalous  passion.  Had 
ho  been  a  bold,  powerful  man,  uble  to  bear  his  part  in 
a  possible  scrimmage,  he  would  have  gone  at  once  to 
the  house,  and  tried  to  discover  f  or  himself  tho  secret 
ho  burned  to  know.  But  his  natural  timidity  and  his 
Slight  physical  power  counselled  hiui  to  a  m.ore  wary 
course,  aad  he  fell  back,  till  only  his  head  was  scei^, 
peeping  at  the  groom  rouud  the  angle  formed  by  tho 
corner  of  the  street. 

It  was  then  that  a  strange  idea  took  possersion  of 
the  groom.  He  looked  for  a  moment  at  Sir  Piers 
Darville's  co.at,  hit,  and  boots.  The  coat  was  a  lai  ge 
loose  one,  the  hat  would  possibly  fit  Stanham's  head, 
iud  the  boots  did  not  seem  likely  to  present  any  diffi- 
culty.   He  walked  hastily  to  the  h'aronet. 

"If  her  Ladyship  will  but  give  us  ten  minutes,"  ht 
said,  "i  think  it  can  be  done." 

"  What  can  be  done?"  asked  Sir  Piers. 

"I  can  go  up  to  that  house — into  it,  if  I  please,  and 
Lady  Darville  will  not  know  me." 

As  he  spoke,  he  urged  Sir  Piers  towards  a  sinall 
public-house  a  few  doors  off,  into  the  dull  parlour  of 
which  he  led  the  way,  ordering,  as  he  passed,  a  glass 
of  brandy  and  water. 

The  Landlord  was  a  slow  man,  and  aa  dull  as  his 
own  hostelry ;  and  by  the  lime  he  had  mixed  tha 
brandy  aud  water,  and  taken  it  into  the  parlour,  a 
D.etamorphosis  had  occurred  thai;  would  have  given  a 
shrev/d  man  cause  for  wonder.  In  place  of  the  smart 
groo-m  in  his  top  boots,  there  was  a  foreign-looking 
gentleman  iu  a  tight  ill-fitting  coat,  and  wearing  a 
large  black  moustache  with  pointed  ends,  and  a  hat 
that  Vf-as  perched  on  the  very  top  of  his  head,  whiie 
the  gentleman  who  had  worn  tho  loose  coat,  and  the 
small  hat,  was  standing  in  almost  idiotic  bewilder- 
ment in  a  livery  coat  that  was  much  too  large  for  him, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  agold-'aced  hat,  adorne  !  by 
a  cockade.  The  top  boots  were  nowhere;  in  other 
wnrds  they  were  v.-cll  concealed  beoeath  Sir  Piors 
Durville's  trousers ;  and  so  the  Baronet  looked  like  aa 
imperfectly  droiscd  footman,  in  at  least  one  garaaoat 
of  a  larger  predecessor. 

The  foreign  gentleman  with  the  black  moustacha 
did  not  wait  to  drink  the  brandy  and  water;  but  di- 
recting the  landlord's  attention  to  the  queerly  attired 
little  man  with  the  livery  hat  in  his  hand,  hastily  left 
the  parlour,  his  companion  looking  miserably  after 
him  as  in  a  dream.  Ho  turned  into  the  street  from 
which  he  had  urged  Sir  Piers,  aad  seeing  that  the  fiy 
still  stood  opposite  the  house  entered  by  Lady  Darville, 
he  walked  confidently  towards  it. 

It  was  a  plain,  decent  house  enough,  with  two  win- 
dovvs  on  the  c^i-oim^  ^o^r  in  nnft  of  w^-i^^K  wa/i  Id'L 

inscribea  witu  the  familiar  words  "Apartments  to 
let — furnished." 

"  Capital !"  muttered  the  foreign  gentlcmai),  as  he 
'  paused  suddenly  in  front  of  the  window  as  though  at- 
j  tracted  by  the  notification.    "  Fortune  favours  me.  I 
1  will  see  v.-hat  these  apartmeats  ara  like." 
I     He  knocked  at  tho  door,  stroked  his  black  mous- 
tache, and  waited.  He  heard  voices  whispering  in  tho 
passage,  and  a  moment  afterwards,  tho  door  opened, 
and  a  tidy-looking  motherly  woman,  apparently  iu 
in  some  trepidation,  if  we  may  judge  by  her  flushed 
face  and  nervous  manner,  oonfrosted  Ubvi,     And  re- 
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treating,  as  it  wore,  oy  a  door  rearwara  in  tne  pas- 
ea='e,  was  a  lady  in  a  riding  habit,  the  skirts  of  whicli 
ihe  held  under  her  arm. 

Ihe  foreign  gentleman  stared  for  a  moment  at  the 
retreating  fisTxre,  and  then  lifting  his  hat  slightly,  said 
in  broken  English. 

"You  have,  madcime,  I  believe,  an  apartment  a 

jffuer  I  beg  your  pardon — I  mean — what  do  you  call 

It?— to  let?" 

The  tidy-looking  dame  seemed  a  little  tal;cn  aback. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "I  have.  But  just  now  I  am 
engaged.  Perhaps  you  will  excuse  me,  howevor,  for 
a  moment,  and  walk  in?" 

She  opened  the  door  of  the  parlour  on  the  left  side 
of  the  passage — the  side  by  which  Lady  Darvillc  had 
retreated;  and  the  foreign  gentleman,  bowing  again, 
said,  "Oh,  certainly,  madame,"  and  found  himself  in 
B  decent  room,  garnished  in  the  old-fashioned  style, 
Kith  much  furniture,  and  many  ancient  knicknackf? 

"This  is  the  sitting-room,"  said  the  tidy  woman. 
"And  if  you  will  rest  here  a  few  minutes,  I  shall  be 
able  to  wait  upon  you." 

Gerald  Stanham  bowed  assent,  and  took  a  seat. 
He  scanned  the  room  carefully,  and  he  saw  that  it 
Vfas  in  realily  but  half  a  room — a  dark  wooden  par- 
tition dividing  it,  and  fitting  but  poorly  against  the 
somewhat  bent  ceiling. 

"  Good  again !"  muttered  Stanham.  "If  her  Lady- 
ship is  in  the  other  half  of  this  room — as  I  believe 
glie  ig — I  have  certainly  hit  the  mark  to  a  nicety." 

He  strained  bis  souses  io  listen,  and  he  was  re- 
warded by  hewing  plainly  enough  the  rich,  full 
voice  of  Lady  Darville. 

"  Who  is  it,  do  you  say  ?" 

Stanham  could  not  hear  the  reply  ;  but  ho  guessed 
Its  purport  by  what  followed  from  her  Ladyship. 

"  Oh,  about  the  apartments !  A  foreigner,  you  say. 
It's  a  gi'eat  nuisance  ju^t  now.  But  I  eunposc  tho 
man  cannot  hear  ;  and  if  he  could  he  would  scarcely 
anderstaud." 

Stanham  could  just  make  out  this,  from  the  words 
fcis  qpick  car  caught  up  ;  and  he  listened  with  gieat 
Interest  to  her  Ladyship's  couvcrnation.  Kow  and 
then  he  heard  the  words  "the  girl,"  and  "Sir  Piers," 
and  oooaeionally  something  that  sounded  like  a 
fierce  reproach.  But  L»dy  Dirvillo  spoke  in  alow 
key  when  she  talked,  of  her  own  affairs,  and  for  the, 
life  of  him,  the  gioom  in  disguise  could  not  make 
out  one  connected  sentence. 

"I  must  talk  to  the  ol.d  lady,"  he  said,  "when  she 
has  gone.  But  how  about  the  horses,  and  tho  White 
Hart^  when  her  Lndyship  returns  a-jd  finds  mc  ab- 
lent.  And  that  poor,  wretched  Sir  Piers  shivering 
In  tho  public-house  parlonr?  Imu't  make  him  him- 
Felf  again.    Well,  I  dare  sny,  I  shall  finl  an  excuse." 

At  the  end  of  these  reflections,  Stanham  hoard  the 
door  in  the  other  .half  of  tho  Bittin;r-room  open, 
und  he  could  distiiiQ;ui3h  her  Ladyship's  step  as  she 
turned  to  depart.  Then  looking  throui^h  tho  window  ho 
Uaw  her  cross  the  pavement,  Subside  into  the  fly,  and 
tu  another  moment  she  wa.?  gone. 

"3xcuseme,"  he  snid,  "madame,  when  (he  tir!;; 
looking  woman  returned.  "  But  my  time  is  sliort.  II 
you  will  permit  me,  I  will  call  again.  It  is  possible 
that  the  apartments  ni.ay  suit  me,  arid  I  should  like 
to  see  more  of  them.  But  I  have  an  appoinimcut  tliai 
(vill  not  allow  me  to  do  so  now." 

The  disappointed  landlady  was  about  to  apologize 
^orthedolay,  when  Stanham  interrupted  her. 

"May  I  ask  you,"  he  snid,  "whether  I  should  be  alone 
here  ?  That  is,  are  you  the  only  person  in  the  house  ?" 

The  woman  paused  a  moment  before  she  replied, 
and  wheu  she  spoke,  Stanham  could  see  tho  tears 
Btarting  from  her  eyes. 

"  I  api  not  always  alone,  sir,  but  I  am  unhappily 
«0  just  now.    I  sometimes  have  a  " 

There  was  an  expresssion  of  e.'xgernesg  in  the  foreign 
gentleman's  face,  that  made  the  woman  pause. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "you  have — you  have  a  a 

Vhatw  madame  ?" 

"  Ob,  sir,"  replied  the  woman,  "  no  one  that  would 
at  all  interfere  with  your  comfort.  But  it  is  a  pain- 
ful subject,  sir,  and  I  would  rather  be  silent  upon  it 
just  now." 

"Very  well,"  said  Stanham.  "Perhaps  you  will 
be  more  communicative  when  I  call  again.  It  will 
not  be  to-day  ;  but  soon.    Adieu,  madame." 

Ho  made  thf;  landlady  another  i5'raciou5  bow,  and 
hurriedly  left  the  house. 

iie  was  just  iu  time  to 'see  the  fly  in  which  Li'''y 
Darvillo  sat  in  her  riding  habit,  turn  tho  corner  oi 
the  long  street,  but  strange  to  say,  her  Ladyship  in- 
stead of  taking  the  road  she  had  come  by,  went  in 
eiftctlv  the  or)r!osit,e  direction.    Her  head  was  out 


of  the  coach  window,  and  with  her  glovoa  naaa  sne 
was  directing  the  driver. 

"Not  going  straight  back!"  said  Stanham.  "I 
suppose  her  Ladyship  has  another  visit  to  make.  Well, 
I  must  so  and  look  after  that  miserable  Sir  Piers. 
There  -iri  -  bo  time  yet  to  reach  tho  White  Harthntore 
my  Lady." 


CnAPTEP.  XIV. 
Ill-Blood. 

Gerald  Stanham  was  wrong  in  his  anticipations. 
Whatever  her  lady.ihip's  second  basiness  may  have 
been,  it  was  Gooa  transacted,  and  when  the  fly  drove 
up  to  the  Wliite  Hart,  she  looked  about  her  befort 
alighting,  in  quest  of  the  groom  and  the  horaes. 

"Where  can  the  man  be?"  she  said  to  the  driver, 
who  stood  with  tho  door  in  his  hand,  waiting  for  hei 
to  step  out.  ^ 

The  driver  shook  his  bead. 

"Don't  see  him  nowhere,  mum,"  he  replied. 

"Call  the  ostler!''  c."ciaimed  her  Ladyship  in  a 
passion. 

The  ostler  answered  the  onmmons,  pulling  vigor- 
ously at  bis  forelock  as  ho  -approached  the  fly. 

"1-eiul  my  groom  .and  the  hin-ses,'  at  once.  Como 
stir  yourself,  man  !"  said  Lady  Darvillc. 

"Bean't  here,  my  lady! '  replied  the  ostler. 

"Not  hero!" 

"No,  my  lady.  Started  off  in  a  hurry  like  as  soon 
as  the 'osses  was  in  the  yard,  and  has'nt  boon  back 
since." 

"I  will  gr-t  on',  and  wait  in  the  house  for  a  time," 
she  said.    "I  suppose  be  will  be  b:\ck  directly." 

She  loft  (ho 'ly,  paid  the  driver,  and  eutercl  the 
cnfTce-room  of  tho  White  Hart,  rejecting  the  landlord's 
officious  oil'er  of  a  private  apart:j;enfc,  and  intruding 
upon  the  hallowed  sanctum  mo-tly  devoted  to  bngmen 
a'.id  genilcmeu  of  the  roiid. 

"  Let  the  ostler,"  .'ho  said,  "  bring  the  hcr.'es  round. 
I  shall  start  by  myself  in  five  minutes,  if  the  groom 
does  not  return." 

"A  man  like  that,  ray  la''y,"  replied  the  oflicicus 
landlord,  who  hung  about  the  room  in  pliice  of  Ptoaoe 
obeying  her  Ladyship's  behcs'^,  "ought  to  be  dis- 
cbp.rtrod.  I've  no  notion  of  scrv;in!s  that  don't  know 
their  places." 

"Leave  the  ro.im,  if  you  pleise,"  said  L'sdy  Dar- 
ville,  "  and  do  v.-hot  I  have  told  you.  I  have  no 
notion  of  landlords  who  talk  v/hen  they  are  not  askod." 

Mine  host  went  away  much  chapfallen,  and  ordered 
the  horses  rour.d.  It  occurred  to  him,  on  this  oo- 
cnsion,  to  hare  no  notion  of  ladies  who  were  not  gift- 
ed with  common  civility. 

At  the  niomo nt,  however,  of  the  horses  boin'r  walked 
round  to  tho  front  oi' the  White  E art,  Gerald  Stan- 
ham m-Ldo  his  appe;:ra!!Ce. 

He  w.'ts  opicn!ativu'iy  carrying  a  somewhat  bulkj 
par.  cl,  wljich  ho  prucocdcd  coolly  to  faslen  on  the 
front  of  his  saddle.  The  ostler  grinned  at  him,  and 
rutting  his  hand  to  the  side  of  his  mouth,  whispered. 

"My  Lady's  inside,  a  waitin'  for  j'ou." 

"Oh  !"  replied  Stanham,  looking  round  at  the  win- 
do'.v,  through  vrhich  he  saw  the  keen  eyes  of  Lady 
Darvillo  watching  him  anr;;rily. 

"Yes"  continued  tho  ostler.  "And  she's  in  ai; 
O'vful  (amper.  You  won't  bo  groom  at  Darviile  Park 
long  if  you  do  this  again." 

"You  think  not,"  said  Stanham,  still  coolly  strap: 
ping  the  parcel  carefully  to  the  saddle. 

"I'mprotty  c§rtaiii  ou't,  nioaBter,"  replied  the 
ostler.    "  Lor,  how  (X)ol  you  are  over  it." 

"There  get  avray,"  said  Stauhan''.  "And  keep 
your  tonguo  quiet.    Her  Ladyship's  coming." 

Lady  Darviile  descended  the  steps  of  the  White 
Hart,  and  then  stood  for  a  moment  regarding  the 
\iow  groom  v/ith  a  fixed  stare  of  astonishment.  H( 
hai  strapped  his  parcel  completely  to  his  satisfaction 
and  he  wa"  now  calmly  arranging  tbo  bridle  reins  oi 
her  ladvshin's  horse,  aathoncb  nothinw  at. all  mmsnal 
had  h^fir^onen.  His  coolness  for  a  moment  denrivcd 
her  Ladyfehip  of  words. 

"  Stanham,"  she  ? lid,  at  length. 

He  turned  tow.irds  her,  anl  louohed  his  hat.  The 
action  was  in  perfect  ki.cpii;g  with  his  unru.11ed 
niar.ncr. 

"My  Lvly,"  ho  rcpHc  1. 

"■■iVixie  havcyoa  been  ?  Why  did  you  leave  the 
hoi;  OS  :" 

"Upon  my  word,  my  lady,"  he  replied,  with  a 
strange  s-Tiilo.  "Your  question?  seem  almost  odd 
to  me.    But  they  recall  line  to  nvFself.     I  must  ask 


your  paraou  lor  rorRsmng  lor  zae  tirjo  that  i  vras  a 
servant,  and  foolishly  walking  into  the  towa  thore  to 
br.y  one  or  two  things  which  in  my  hasty  ongagcment 
at  Darviile  Park  were  forgntten." 

He  hold  her  Ladysnip's  stirrup  as  he  spoke,  and  she 
was  so  struck  by  his  odd  reply  that  she  allowed  hi;n 
to  assist  her  to  her  horse  without  saying  a  word.  When, 
however,  they  were  well  in  tho  country  again,  she 
beckoned  him  towards  her. 

"  I  scarcely  understand  your  reply,""  she  said.  "  You 
U3e  very  peculiar  language  for  a  man  iu  your  position. 
You  could  not  well  have  forgotten  that  I  w.is  likely  to 
return  iu  your  absence,  and  that  you  might,  ns,  in- 
deed, you  did,  place  me  in  a  very  awkward  position." 

"I  see  it  all  now,  my  lady,"  he  replied,  "a.id  I  am 
quite  sensible  of  my  indiscretion." 

"Indiscretion!"  ezclaiinel  Lady  Darvillt<,  "  TJpciu 
my  word,  Stanham,  you  will  soon  exhaust  all  tho  flue 
words  iu  the  dictionary.  And  ffray  what  did  you  Luj 
in  Vv'cofon  r" 

Stanham  hesitated.  His  lips  quivered  a  little  with 
sappressod  humour. 

"I  ask  you  again,  vrhat  did  y.-,u  buy  ?"  said  her 
Ladyship,  who  had  not  thought  of  the  possible  reply 
to  l':er  question. 

"  J.!u3t  I  say  ?"  asked  Stanham. 

"I  certainly  want  an  answer,"  returned  Lady  Dap 
villo. 

"The;-',  my  Lady,  when  I  tell  you  that  what  I 
bon'>-ht  wa^  bcuc^ht  bencnth  the  shelter  of  a  gilded 
rani — Tho  Golden  Fleece,  I  think  they  call  the  shop — 
and  th?.t  the  man  who  served  mo  i-as  a  hosier,  I 
Invo  nnK'.vei'od  your  Indyt-hip  as  oirpl'cit'.y  as  (hccir- 
cunistnnccs  will  allow." 

■^he  quivering  left  Stanham's  lip?,  an  his  wor^ls 
were  spoken  in  the  greatest  serious  cs;.  But  her 
Ladyship,  when  r-he  saw  to  what  stranj/c  latitudes 
her  questions  bad  led  her,  could  not  help  bursting 
into  a  lit  of  hearty  laughter  that  at  once  ]i'.it  an  end 
to  her  ill-tempor.  She  was  dispo.-ad  mory  than  ever 
to  regard  Oer.Tld  St.inham  as  an  attractive  curiosity, 
ES  a  nmn  with  points  of  character  as  romark.able  as 
his  foiitiu  o."-',  and  as  full  of  interest  to  a  woman  who 
delighted  iu  novel  sitn-itions.  She  could  not  help 
looking  wi*h  mock  gravity  at  his  placid  couiltenancts 
wlien  her  Inughinr  fit  came  to  an  end,  and  ti'ying  to 
read  tho  strange  man  in  the  mask. 

"Wonderful,"  she  e':cJaimod  "you  would  have 
made  0  good  a'  tor,  I  should  think." 

"I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  you  among 
ray  nudionco  when  I  was  one,"  he  replied. 

"Yon  have  boon  an  actor  then?" 

"I  have,  my  lady ;  though  till  now  I  was  never  told 
that  I  was  a  pood  one." 

"And  whatpurts  did  you  play." 

"Many.  I  took  my  farewell  of  the  sts go  as  laffo. 
There  wns  three  and  sixpeace  in  t!je  pi',  two  shillings 
in  the  gallery,  and  nothing  at  all  iu  the  bo.^Oa.  And 
ray  share,  1  think,  was  twopence,  with  which  I  retire  1 
from  the  profession. 

"  A  ad  yet  you  at  e  young  ;  you  wor.t  at  once,  I  sup- 
pose, from  the  st^.ge  to  the  stables  ?  E::cu.<;e  me,  I  moau 
to  tbe'FroDC'h  Ambassador's?" 

Again  Stanham's  lins  quivered,  a-i  thoug'i  Iv  sup- 
pro--scd  a  ri-ing  laugh,  and  he  replied. 

"  No,  my  la  !y — not  exactly  that.  There  was  an  in- 
terval." 

"il(.w  ocouoiod?  Love,  eh?" 

Hei'  La  !y.-.Li;)  tur-.ied  ruiickly  upon  him,  and  hoi 
lav^e  liqui  d  eye  seemed  to  senrch  his  very*  soul.  lia, 
did  not  falter,  however,  neither  did  he  blush.  But 
be  replied  with  the  most  perfect  composure  : 

"No,  I  was  never  in  love  in  my  life-    '  i'hat  wor3 

love,  which  groybearJs  call  divine'  E.>;cuDe  mc, 

my  lady,  I  am  involuntarily  falling  back  to  my  sook 
and  buskin  day.5,  -lad  quoting  Bichard. — I  mean  thai 
I  am  scarcely  fu2':;ov>"-h'e  of  the  grand  passion.  At 
''^^"Vjn.YnOec'cr,'' 'exclaimed  Lady  Darviile,  "1  wondei 
at  that,  too.  However,  this  is  strange  talk  for  us. 
^Vhat  would  Sir  Piers  s5g?,  if  he  heard  these  little  bits 
of  cunhdencc  1  I  am  forgetting  myself,  I  am  afraid. 
Ua!  1  must  confess  that  you  interest  me.  Perhapa 
you  !)ad  better  fall  bajk.  We  are  nearing  Darviila 
Park." 

She  lool^el  strangely  at  the'nov;-  groom  as  ?he  saiij 
thi;,  and  thc:i  kjuclung  tho  horse  with  her  heel,  can- 
r-.-:-r:  1  T.v.ayia  .T-iv.\nco,  Sianh..im  looking  after  !ict 
".  itb  -t  -nvxch  b.il.lei-  oxpressiorv  tha  i  he  had  worn 
\v!ion  her  .'jftf.iyahir'.-^  eye.;  were  upon  him.  What  did 
she  mean? — he  aa];e  1  iiimsolf.  Was  this  .superb 
aiidseemiijgly  uuprii!ciplc  l  woman  playing  with  him, 
or  w.ie  i'l'.c  loa'.ly  trying  him  with  iutentioiis  of  a 
docpoi'  i.aturc-F 
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"Pool-  Sir  Piers !"  he  muttered.  "Such  a  woman 
as  that  would  kill  me,  or  I  should  kill  her  ? — And 
yet,  bah  !  I  could  manage  her,  break  her  in,  I  think. 
She  has  it  all  her  own  way  with  the  poor  fool  who  has 
linked  himself  to  her.  Well,  Lady  Darville  we  shall 
Bce.  You  little  know  the  business  I  am  here  upon, 
four  French  familiar  has  apparently  not  told  you 
^iat,  even  if  he  knows  it  himself. 

When  tliey  reached  Darville  Park,  it  happened  that 
Antoins  was  ci^tssing  the  hall  as  Stauham  assisted 
her  Ladyship  to  dismount,  and  it  did  not  escape  the 
quick  eye  of  the  French  butler  that  Lady  Darville 
looked  rather  familiarly  at  the  groom,  and  leant  up- 
on his  shoulder  perhaps  a  trifle  longer  than  the  occa- 
sion warranted.  The  scene,  indeed,  so  struck  him 
that  ho  involuntarily  paused  on  his  way  to  stare  for  a 
moment  in  jealous  wonder. 

Tsot  that  the  young  Frenchman  pretended  to  any- 
thing more  than  the  due  regard  of  her  Ladyship  for 
a  confidential  servant.  Cut  to  this  regard  he'did  lay 
claim,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  rival  whatever.  And 
now  to  see  Stanham — the  man  who  had,  as  Antoine 
thought,  grossly  insulted  him — on  such  familiar  and 
easy  terms  with  Lady  Darville,  and  at  such  a  short 
notice,  was  something  that  Antoine  could  not  well 
bear.  Whatever  ill-feeling  he  may  have  had  towards 
the  new  groom,  was  now  doubled  in  intensity.  Sfun- 
ham  was  a  now  ejemeut  in  the  life  of  Dai-ville  Park — 
he  was  a  rival  who  had  suddenly  started  up  to  share 
ivith  Antoine  the  confidence  and  good  graces  of  Lady 
Darville. 

So  thoughfrthoyonng  French  butler;  and  he  scowled 
as  he  saw  the  cool  and  unruffled  groom  roloaso 
her  Ladyship,  and  touch  his  hat  with  an  air  that 
*  savoured  much  more  of  the  gallant  than  the  servitor. 

The  butler,  however,  passed  on  as  her  Ladyshfp  en- 
tered the  hall,  muttering  to  himself.  "The  beast! 
the  rascal!  He  has  struck  me!  I  will  wait;  but  I 
will  be  revenged." 

When  her  Ladyship  had  changed  her  riding  dress 
for  her  ordinary  indoor  apparel,  the  first  thing  she 
did  was  to  enquire  for  Sir  Piers  Darville.  She  then 
learnt  that  he  was  out. 

.  A  vague  suspicion  flashed  across  her  mind  that  he 
might  have  followed  her  to  Weston.  Kovv  vas  she  to 
ascertain  the  truth?  She  thought  it  best  to  call 
Antoine,  who  would  no  doubt  have  taken  note  of  Sir 
Piora  departure. 

"Send  Antoine  to  me;"  she  said  to  the  maid  who 
(Vaited  upon  her. 

Antoine  presently  appeared.  He  stood  at  a  distance 
from  I^ady  Darville,  and  looked  strangely  severe.  His 
black  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground  and  ho  waited  for 
her  Ladyship  to  speak,  with  slern  humility. 

"Lookup,  Antoine.^'  she  exclaimed.  "  What  are 
you  staring  at  the  carpet  for  r" 

The  young  Frenchman  merely  raised  his  dark  flushing 
Orbs  towards  her  Ladyship.  He  did  not  otherwise  reply. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you,  Antoine?"  she 
oskec!.    "Has  anything  gone  wrong  in  the  house." 

Antoine  was  still  silent. 

"  Well,"  continued  her  Ladyship.  "  This  is  very 
strange  conduct.  However,  I  will  ask  you  the  ciues- 
^ion  which  I  sent  for  you  to  answer.  When  did  Sir 
Piers  leave  the  house  r" 

"Immediately  your  Ladyship  left." 

"Oh,  indeed  !  And  how  did  he  go  from  here  ?  On 
foot  ?," 

"  Sir  Piers  walked  to  the  end  of  the  avenue.  There, 
be  was  vati  by  the  bailiff,  who  was  waiting  for  him 
ivith  the  cart." 

"Ob,  he  took  that  method  of  conveyance,  did  he  ? 
Very  wel!,  Antoine,  that  will  do." 

Antoine  turned  to  donart:  but  he  had  p.videntlv 
Bomecmns  to  say,  tor  ne  dallied  witli  the  handle  of  the 
door,  and  then  looked  wgain  towards  her  Ladyship. 

"Excuse  my  troubling  you,  miladi,"  he  said,  "but 
I  want  to  speak.  I  have  been  grossly  insulted  in  this 
bouse." 

"  Ir.KuUed,  Antoine !  By  whom  ?  The  cook,  the 
parlourmaid!  Speak,  mart!  Who  has  insulted  you  ?" 

"  The  groom,  miladi." 

''What,  the  new  groom,  Stanham ?" 

''Yes,  the  man  Stanham,"  replied  Antoine. 

"Oh,  dear  me!"  said  her  Ladyship,  laughing.  "I 
hope  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  feud  below  stairs.  In 
what  way  did  Stanham  inauUyou." 

"  uo  struck  me,  miladi,  with  his  brutal  fists." 

"Indeed  !  wore  you  bociug  then?" 

Anloinc  was  a  trifle  irritated  by  the  pleasant  way  in 
which  her  Ladship  treated  his  serious  revelation. 

"I  do  not  bos,  miladi,  as  it  is  called.  I  learnt  the 
use  of  other  weapons  for  coittbst.'' 


"Un,  aon'c  taiff  or  other  weapons,  Antoine,  said 
her  Ladyship,  putting  up  her  hands  in  mook  horror. 
"  Wc  do  not  use  them  in  England  except  in  war  time. 
I  Suppose  you  gave  Stanham  some  provocation." 

"If  I  did,  it  was  in  miladi's  service." 

"  How  ?" 

"Sir  Piers  and  this  man  wore  in  the  library  together. 
They  wore  talking  earnestly.  I  liatencd,  and  the  groom 
assailed  me.  I  must  ask  of  your  ladyship  to  discharge 
this  ruffian" 

Lady  Darville  meditated  for  a  moment. 

"What  made  you  listen  ?"  she  asked  at  length. 

"  Because  I  thougiit  that  what  they  had  to  say  might 
concern  miladi." 

"Oh,  nonsense,  Antoine!  What  can  Sir  Piers  have 
to  say  to  his  groom  that  should  concern  me?" 

" Much,  miladi,  I  think.  He — Stanham,  I  mean — 
is  more  than  a  groom  in  this  house." 

"Bb,  what?"  exclaimed  Lady  Darville,  hastily. 
"Afore  than  a  groom  !  what  do  you  moan?" 

"He  is  a  spy,  miladi.  I  am,  sure  I  heard  Sir  Piers 
tell  him  to  follow  you  to-day  to  Weston." 

"Ob,  dear  mo  !"  said  her  Lady.ship,  laughing  again. 
"  Poor  .Sir  Piers  !  Stanham  a  spy  !  Eoally  this  is  too 
good.  I  tell  you  what,  Antoine,  if  this  man  against 
Ty'hom  you  seem  so  bitter,  is  anyone's  spy,  he  is  mine, 
I  have  no  fear  at  all  of  him." 

"Then,  miladi  will  not  discharge  the  groom  ?" 

"Discharge  him,  Antoine.  Certainly  not.  How  can 
I J    He  is  Sir  Piers's  servant." 

Antoine  smiled  grimly. 

"And  Sir  Piers  is  miladi's  servant,"  ho  replied. 

Lady  Darville  could  not  help  opening  her  eyes 
widelyat  the  French  butler  s  shrewd  assumption.  The 
remark  conveyed  a  left-handed  compliment,  but  it  w.is 
an  outrageous  remark  for  a  servant  to  make.  It 
showed,  however,  the  depth  of  Antoine's  bitternesa 
again.?t  Stanham.  He  must  feel  strongly  to  have 
dared  such  a  liberty." 

"  Now  look  here,  Antoine,"  said  Lady  Darville. 
"  I  will  for  the  time  pardon  this  unwarrantable  lan- 
guage of  yours,  as  I  think  you  will  repent  it  before 
you  are  many  minutes  older.  But  I  do  so  on  one  con- 
dition.   You  and  Stanham  must  be  friends." 

Her,  Ladyship  did  not  wait  for  the  young  French- 
man's reply.  She  rang  the  bell  and  when  the  servant 
appeared  she  gave  a  peremptory  order  for  Stanham  ta 
be  brought  before  her. 

"Antoine  !"  she  exclaimed,  seeing  that  the  French 
butler  was  about  to  depart  hastily.  "You  will  be 
wanted.     Stay  here." 

" I  would  rather  not,  miladi,  "he  said,  looking 
about  him  fiercely. 

"  Stay,  sir !"  replied  Lady  Darville.  "Or  leave  this 
house  on  theinsfant." 

Gerald  Stanham  entered  the  room,  looking  superb- 
ly cool  and  confident.  He  just  turned  one  clear  con- 
temptuous glance  at  Antoine,  and  then  looked  iu^ 
quiringly  at  her  Ladyship. 

"  I  understand,  btanham,"  she  said,  "  that  yon 
and  Antoine  here  have  disagreed.  I  don't  want,to 
hear  any  more  of  the  circumstances.  But  I  wish  you 
to  be  friends.    Shake  hands." 

Stanham  all  but  laughed  in  her  Ladyship's  face, 
and  then,  with  a  franlcness  that  was  perhaps  a  little 
too  confident,  held  out  his  hand  to  Antoine. 

"I  am  sure,  my  lady,  "  ho  said,  "that  I  have  not 
disagreed  with  any  one  in  the  house.  But,  whethei 
I  have  or  not  my  hand  is  at  this  gentlom.an's  service." 

Ee  held  it  out  for  a  moment ;  but  Antoine  made  nc 
attempt  to  take  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  kept  his  eyes 
tixnd  on  the  floor,  and  his  arms  motionless.  Seeini/ this 
Stanham  shrugged  his  snoulders,-ana  turned  toLadj 
Darville. 

"I  think,  my  lady,"'  he  said,  "that  you  will  acquit 
me  of  disrespect.  But  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  otTei 
my  hand  twice  to  a  man  who  refuses  it  once?" 

"Nor  would  it  be  mine,"  replied  Lady  Darville, 
looking  daggers  at  Antoine.  "  You  may  go,  Stanham, 
but  as  to  this  sullen  fellow,  I  have  no  patience  witb 
him,  and  I  shall  certainly  not  fail  to  take  measures 
that  may  perhaps  bring  him  to  his  senses.  Leayethe 
room,  Antoine.  I  will  reckon  with  you  for  this  latei 
in  the  day." 

The  two  men  left  the  apartment  almost  together, 
Stanham  having  the  advance.  He  turned  back  and 
spoke  to  the  French  butler  when  they  were  out  of  hei 
Ladyship's  hearing. 

"You  made  a  miscalculation  there,  my  friend,"  he 
said.  "  You  see  now  that  you  have  not  quite  such  a 
hold  upon  her  Ladyship  as  you  imagined." 

Antoine  leant  towards  him,  and  hissed  outhis  words 
from  under  his  black  moustache. 

"listAs."  he  said.   "  When  a  man.of  so'  nation  u 


insTiitea,  ne  lias  one  reraeay.    Will  you  figct  me  r- 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  groom.  "  With  the  groafc 
est  pleasure.  And  to  make  the  thing  fairer,  I  wil] 
give  you  a  few  lessons  first.  Look  here.  Cover  your- 
self with  your  right,  and  keep  your  leftworkingthoa." 

"No,  no,"  said  Antoine.    "That  is  brutal." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  replied  Stanham.  "But  I  am  sorrj 
I  cannot  accommodate  you.    A  u  revoir." 

"Av.  revoir,"  repeated  the  Frenchman,  And  he 
meant  it. 

(To  he  continued.) 


PRACTICAL  JOKING  IN  THE  ARMY. 
It  would  seem  that  the  army  custom  of  annoying 
"gneenhoms"  still  continues,  notwithstanding  the  mi- 
nations  and  even  the  punishments  of  the  War  Office, 
and  that  the  silly  persecutions  to  which  Tichborne,  of  the 
Carabiniers,  used  be  submitted  by  his  brother  officers 
flourish  much  the  same  as  they  did  when  that  notorious 
warrior  was  the  butt  of  his  regiment.  The  latest  in- 
.stance  of  the  kind  occurred  a  short  time  since  at  Col- 
chester, where  it  seems  a  young  subaltern  was  sub- 
jected to  what  is  described  as  infamous  treatment  Ly 
his  commissioned  as.sociates,  because  he  ventured  to 
show  his  sentiments  at  a  meeting  of  the  sympatbisera 
with  the  Claimant,  held  in  the  local  theatre.  His 
brother  officers,  in  order  to  mark  their  sense  of  hia 
conduct,  seized  him,  stripped  him,  made  him  stand  on 
the  mantel  shelf  whilst  they  drank  half-a-dozen  bottles 
of  champagne  at  the  expense  of  their  victim,  and 
wound  up  by  throwing  the  furniture  out  of  his  room, 
breaking  his  piano  and  other  property.  In  addition 
to  this,  his  horse  was  put  into  a  field  and  the  cart 
made  to  follow.  This  is  the  account  of  the  transaction 
as  given  by  a  Colchester  paper.  It  is  stated  that 
during  a  public  exhibition  by  the  Claimant 
in  the  Colchester  Theatre,  two  stage  boxes  were 
jj  occupied,!  one  by  an  officer  in^the  Engineers,  the  other 
being  attached  to  the  15th  Hussars.  The  latter,  who 
it  is  said,  appeared  to  have  dined  out,  kept  up  a  running 
commei.tvry  upon  the  Claimant's  observations,  which 
was  noticed  by  that  man  of  mystery  himself.  The  con- 
sequence was  a  tumult.  The  officers  were  pelted  as 
they  left  the  theatre,  and  until  they  fotind  protection 
in  tiie  police  station.  But  this  scene  had  nothing  to  do 
with  another  stiU  more  strange  and  stUl  more  disgrace- 
ful for  some  of  the  parties,  which  was  being  contem- 
poraneou.sly  enacted  in  the  barracks  where  the  Hussara 
were  stationed.  It  see^xia  on  this  particular  day 
it  was  expected  that  all  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment shou.ld  appear  at  mess.  The  gentleman  who 
had  provoked  the  excitement  at  the  theatre  was 
the  only  absentee.  His  comrades  resented  this 
'■  dereUction  of  gentlemanly  duty,"  and  at  an  after- 
dinner  hour  when  "  a  good  deal  of  wine  was  in  and  a 
good  deal  of  wisdom  out,"  a  number  of  them  made  for 
the  quarters  of  their  absent  brother  in  arms,  and  not 
finding  him  at  homa^  determined  to  avenge  his  con- 
duct on  his  Lares  and  Penates.  So  they  threw  out  and 
broke  his  furniture,  ripped  up  his  bed  and  gave  the 
feathers  to  the  winds,  and  drove  his  horseandtrap  over  a 
rough  road.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  it  was  not  till  after 
then-  first  burst  of  indignation  was  over  that  the  de- 
linquent arrived,  when  he  was  captured  and  "  made  do 
such  penance  as  was  by  no  means  pleasant  to  his  per- 
son or  his  purse."  The  officer  in  command  of  the 
regiment,  hearing  of  the  outrage,  summoned  those 
concerned  in  it  before  him,  and  administered  '•  such  a 
reprimand  as  they  are  not  likely  speedily  to  forget."  We 
.are  told  that  it  is  not  yet  decided  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  an  inquirj-  into  the  circumstances,  as  a  very 
strong  feeling  prevails  about  the  matter  both  in  civil 
and  military  circles  in  Colchester.  In  our  opinion  the 
whole  history  is  a  most  disreputable  chronicle.  While 
one  gentleman  was  making  an  exhibition  of  himself,  or 
causing  others  to  do  so,  at  the  theatre,  his  associates 
were  emulating  him  elsewhere.  Both  incidents  may 
have  been  the  "  larks,"  but  we  are  of  opinion  that 
a  full  and  rigid  investigation,  and  such  action  a-3  might 
be  deemed  appropriate  afterwards,  would  be  a  benefi- 
cial sequel  to  the  double  episode. 

A  woman,  who  had  stolen  a  pubHcan's  pewter  pot 
for  the  purpose  of  having  counterfeit  coin  made  from  it, 
was  recentlyy,  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  London, 
sentenced  to  two  yeai-s'  hard  labour.  She  would  have 
had  penal  serritude  but  she  went  down  upon  her 
knees  in  the  dock,  and  frantically  prayed  for  mercy. 

Becker  Bros."  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  23.  10±  per  I'o.,  is  a 
combination  of  the  finest  fcincis  imported,  and  contains  all 
that  is  requisite  to  make  Xeaperfect.  7Son.thGreatGeorse'»- 
stie«t,  Dublin. 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 


PiSKLED  MWHROOMS. — Choose  youug  button  mush- 
rooms for  pickling,  and  rub  oif  the  skin  with  a  coarse 
towel  ;  cut  oflf  the  stalks.  Put  the  mushrooms  into  a 
sauce-pan,  sprinkle  them  thickly  with  salt,  mace,  and 
pepper  ;  shake  them  over  the  fire  till  all  the  moisture 
is  drawn  out  and  dried  ;  cover  them  wth  vinegar,  and 
Bimmerthem  for  five  minutes.  Cool  and  pack  away  in 
tight  covered  jars. 

Caerot  Ptjddisg. — Boil  a  large  carrot  tender  ;  then 
bruise  it  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  mix  with  it  a  spoon- 
ful of  biscuit  powder,  or  three  or  four  Uttla  biscuits 
without  seeds,  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs,  a 
pint  of  crSsm  or  milk,  either  raw  or  scalded,  a  little 
ratiifia,  a  large  spoonful  of  orange  or  rosewater,  a 
quarter  of  a  nutmeg  and  two  ounces  of  sugar.  Bake 
it  in  a  shallow  dish  lined  with  paste,  and  turn  it  out 
to  serve  with  a  little  sugar  dusted  over. 

Eo.vsT  Fowls. — When  the  fowls  are  cleaned  and 
trussed,  stufi'  each  with  the  following  stuflBng  : — Grate 
the  crust  of  a  stale  loaf,  mix  it  with  chopped  fine 
herbs,  pepper,  salt,  and  weU-beaten  egg  enough  to  bind 
it  together.  Fill  the  body  of  the  fowls  with  this,  and 
put  them  down  before  a  clear  fire — not  too  near. 
Baste  frequently  while  cooking.  'When  nearly  none, 
draw  them  nearer  the  fire  and  brown  them,  dr.,i.t,-ing 
in  a  little  flour.  Put  the  giblets  in  a  sauce-pan,  and 
cover  them  with  cloar  cold  water  ;  simmer  them  till 
lender,  take  them  out  and  mince  them.  Put  into  the 
gravy  two  ounces  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour,  a  little 
Ealt  and  pepper  ;  stir  well  and  simmer  toa;cther. 
Strain  it  over  the  giblets,  boil  up  once,  and  serve  with 
the  fowls. 

Egg  PL.A.NT — Wash  the  egg  plant  in  clear  cold  water,  ( 
dry  it,  and  cut  it  into  rather  thick  slices  ;  let  these 
Eoa':  in  salt  and  water  for  half  an  hour  ;  wash  them 
ag-.du  in  clear  water,  and  drain  and  shake  in  a  colander 
till  dry.  Put  the  pieces  into  a  saucs-pan  of  fiist-boil 
iug  water,  and  boil  them  five  minutes  ;  drain  and 
shake  dry  again.  Put  equal  parts  of  lard  and  Initter  : 
into  a  frying-pan,  and  when  boiling,  fry  each  slice  of 
the  egg  plant  till  thoroughly  cooked  and  brown. 

PoTAGE  A  LA  RussE. — Take  equal  quantities  of  lesii 
beef,  veal,  and  ham  cut  them  into  small  dice,  put 
them  into  a  stew  pan  with  a  large  piece  of  butter, 
some  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  half  a  pint  of  Madeira  ; 
simmer  together  till  it  jellies  ;  add  two  quarts  of  good 
soup  stock  ;  stew  four  hours.  Cut  into  small  pieces 
three  carrots  and  three  onion.9  ;  put  them  in  a  sauce- 
pan with  pome  bv.tter,  and  toss  them  ovyr  the  fire  till 
brown  ;  add  them  to  the  soup  one  hour  before  it  is 
done.  When  ready  to  serve,  throw  in  some  chopped 
parsley. 

■  Beefsteak  a  la  'Sote — Previous  to  cooking  your 
steak,  Eui'se  your  fire  ;  half  an  hour  before  using  it 
stir  it  up,  clear  away  the  aahai>  stir  all  dead  cinders 
from  the  bottom,  and  in  a  fev/  minutes  you  will  have 
a  clear  fire,  fit  for  the  u.se  of  the  gridiron  ;  and  every 
ai'ticle  you  may  submit  to  that  pi-ocess  of  cooking 
stands  a  chance  of  bemg  well  done.  For  fii'st  quality 
of  steak,  the  meat  ought  to  be  well  hung,  and  if  cut 
nfcely  ofl"  the  rump  vdW  weigh  from  a  pound  to  a 
pound  and  a  quarter — that  is,  being  three-quiU-ters  of 
in  inch  thick  ;  if  it  should  bo  cut  rather  thicker  in  one 
part  than  in  another,  beat  it  oven  with  a  chopper  ;  if 
of  the  above  thickness,  it  should  be  placed  about  five 
Inches  above  the  fire  ;  if  thicker,  six  inches  ;  taking  it 
a.s  an  invariable  rule  that  the  thicker  the  stoak,  the 
further  in  proportion  it  must  be  from  the  fire.  The 
extra  piece  of  fat  which  accompani'.'s  it  should  be  put 
on  a  little  after  the  steaJc,  or  it  will  be  too  much  done. 
Whilst  doing,  throw  over  some  pepper  and  salt,  and 
turn  it  the  moment  the  fat  begins  to  drop  ;  the  mo- 
tive of  constantly  turning  the  steak  is  to  keep  the 
gravy  in.  Never  put  a  fork  into  it  to  turn  it,  but  use 
a  pair  of  tongs  ;  but  if  you  have  not  any,  place  the 
fork  m  the  fat  and  turn  it.  AVhsn  the  steak  is  done, 
it  wiU  leal  firni  under  the  pressure,  of  the  finger. 
Sometimes  it  i.s  imjio.-dible  to  broil  over  the  fire,  bat 
easy  to  use  a  double  gridiron,  to  broil  in  front.  In 
such  cases  the  gridiron  should  never  be  opened  untilthe 
steak  is  done  ;  then  the  gi-avy  will  not  be  pressed  out. 
If  carefulli/  attended  to,  this  plan  is  as  good  as  the 
other,  but  otherwise  it  spoils  the  best  of  meat.  The 
tinie  required  for  a  nice,  tender  rump  steak,  three- 
qura-ters  of  an  inch  thick,  weighing  a  pound  and  a 
quarter,  over  or  before  a  nice  clear  fire,  is  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  minutes.  If  turned  four  times  in  thht  time, 
the  gravy  will  remain  in  it ;  and  if  .=3rvc(l  jmniediat.;ly, 
on  a  hot  dish,  (not  too  hot,  to  dry  up  the  gravy)  it 
will  eat  tend-r  and  juicy,  and  be  fit  for  a  member  oJ: 
the  Rump  Steak  Club. 


GASDEN  SIEMS. 


Heaths  should  at  once  be  got  into  their  winter  quar- 
ters. If  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  a  separate 
house,  they  should  be  placed  at  the  coolest  end  of  the 
Now  Holland  House,  getting  them  all  together,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  give  considerably  more  air  at  the  end  of 
the  house  they  occupy.  Get  the  plants  well  up  to  the 
light,  and  avoid  crowding.  If  any  trace  of  mildew  can 
be  foimd,  apply  sulphur  kt  once.  They  will  not  re- 
quire nearly  so  much  water  now  as  euiiier  in  the  sea- 
son, but  the  whole  of  the  stock  should  be  gone  over 
every  daj',  or  sometimes  a  plant  may  suffer  to  an  ex- 
tent that  may  cause  death  or  serious  injury. 

Flowbb  Gaed!'S.— Such  alterations  as  are  intended 
should  be  commenced  early.  Collect  and  prepare  com- 
post at  every  opportunity,  and  finish  potting  tender 
plants.  Plant  all  the  hardy  bulbs  early,  as  ahso  all 
biennials  and  perennials  ;  remave  trees  and  shrubs. 
Plant  bos  edgings;  roll  and  sweep  giass  plots  and  lawn 
as  the  leaves  fall;  and  mow  the  grass  once  a  fortnight. 
Choice  Alpine  plants  should  now  be  plunged  in  coal- 
ashes,  under  a  north  wall,  with  pleiity  of  draining  ma- 
terials undemear.  Protect  hybrid,  Chinese,  and  tea- 
scented  roses,  aud  other  half-hardy  plants. 

Camkllias. — The  treatment  of  the  plants  which  have 
made  the  earliest  giowth  .'^honkl  now  be  regulated  by 
the  time  their  flowers  will  be  required  aud  the  condi- 
tion as  to  prominence  of  their  flower-buds.  If  at  all 
backward,  and  they  ai-e  Ukeiy  to  be  requhed  before 
Christmas,  the  plants  should  be  placed  wliere  they  will 
receive  45  clegs,  of  night  temperature,  but  not  more. 
Anything  approaching  forcing  so  early  in  the  season 
will  turn  out  disastrou;^ly  by  cau.sing  many  of  the  buds 
I  to  lali  ;  and  whenever  hic-host  is  used  they  must  not 
only  be  well  supplied  with  water  at  the  root,  but  the 
atmospherj  must  also  be  ke))t  humid. 

Azaleas. — Most  of  the  plants  that  have  made  late 
growth  will  now  be  no;'.r  nomplotiiig  it,  and  should  re- 
ceive more  air,  keeping  all  that  are  intended  for  late 
spring  flowering  as  cool  as  ci'.n  be  dons  without  danger 
from  sudden  fro.sty  nights.  Small  plants,  or  such  ais 
have  been  grafted  duiing  the  season,  should  not  be 
kept  lower  than  45  deg.  or  50  deg.  during  the 'winter 
nights,  or  they  lose  a  good  deal  of  leaf,  which  has  a 
marked  effect  upon  next  year's  growth.  Any  plants 
that  have  been  affected  with  tlinps  or  rod  spider  should 
nuw  receive  a  thorough  washing  with  strong  tobacco- 
wat'.M-,  to  which  add  2  o/,.  of  Gi.rhiuv;t  Compound  or 
Fowler's  In.^ecticide  to  each  gallon,  I'epeating  the 
washing  in  about  three  weeks.  The  reason  I  prefer 
washing  to  f  umig.'-ting  i  j  that  if  thorough!}'  done  it  de- 
stroys the  eggs' as  well  as  the  matuJe  insects. 

GunENHOCSK  H.VED-WODDrD  PLANT.?. — All  lurd- 
wooded  plants  should  at  once  be  removed  indoors  ;  as, 
after  this  time,  it  is  not  advisable  to  risk  plants  of  any 
value  outside.  During  the  v.  intcr  Ke:ij9on,  whilst  plants 
are,compaiatively  at  rest,  they  will  bear  standing  a 
little  closer  in  the  houses  th.in  it  is  advi.sable  to  place 
them  when  they  are  making  active  growth  ;  neverthe- 
less, avoid  overcrowding — it  is  better  to  consign  .to  the 
rubbish-heap  any  old  or  v.'oin-out  plants  of  little 
value  than  to  attempt  to  winter  them,  to  tho  certain 
injury  of  plants  th;it  arc  of  more  importance,  for 
although  there  is  little  development  of  leaf  now,  or 
■ndll  be  some  months  to  come,  yet  a  fair  amount  of 
light  is  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  every  leaf 
that  a  plant  cames,  and  if  anything  apppoaching 
crol\-diug  is  attempted,  those  leaves  that  can  be  least 
spared — namely,  those  at  the  ba.'-e  of  the  plants — are 
sure  to  sufler,  and  no  amount  of  after-treatment  can 
replace  theni.  Much  may  be  done  by  elevating  the 
plants  near  the  glass.  Where  more  than  one  house  is 
devoted  to  hard-wooded  plantf!,  no  ditficultj'  will  exist 
in  placing  the  plants  so  as  to  give  them 
the  temperature  they  require  during  winter. 
Where  there  is  no  recourse  but  wintering  tUe.ss  plants 
in  the  same  house  with  the  general  stocl:  of  haixl- 
wooded  plants,  all  tho  more  tender  varieties  shovdd  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  fcou.se  where  the  hot-water 
pipes  enter,  which  in  most  c-.'.asa  will  be  found  some 
5  deg.  warmer  during  a  severe  night  than  the 
end  furthest  from  the  boiler.  The  above  plants  do  not 
like  to  be  .submitted  for  any  length  of  time  to  a  lower 
night  temperature  than  45  deg.,  which  is  some  5  deg. 
higher  than  is  requisite  for  the  generality  of  hard- 
wootled  plants.  See  that  the  drainage  of  all  pknta, 
large  or  small,  is  efficient ;  if,  when  water  is  applied, 
it  stand  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  for  any  consider- 
able time,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  drainage  has  be- 
come foul  jsnd  although  it  is  uut  advisable  to  disturb 
the  roots  of  most  plants,  yet  ia  tbJfi  case  it  wiU  be 
the  lesser  evil. 


FACETIiE. 


A  man  who  is  sleeping  in  bed,  lies  asleep  ;  one  who 
tells  falsehoods,  lies  a  wake. 

There  iz  "  menny  a  slip  between  a  cup  and  a  lip," 
but  not  haff  az  menny  az  thare  ought  tow  be. 

A  daily  paper  recently  contained  an  advertisement 
for  a  lost  "  large  black  silk  umbrella,  belonging  to  a 
gentleman  with  a  curiously  carved  wooden  head." 

"  What  is  it  that  causes  the  saltness  of  the  ocean  ?" 
asked  a  teacher.  "  It's  the  codfish,"  said  a  Uttla 
girl. 

Carj)entera  are  plane  fellews,  apt  to  chisel,  often 
great  bores,  and  sometimes  cut  up  people  badly  with 
their  old  saws. 

A  Fool  of  the  Deepest  Dye — An  old  man  with  mag- 
nificent white  hair  and  beard  who  dies  them  a  muddy 
black.  ♦ 

"  What  makes  your  cows  bo  cross '!"  asked  an  old 
lody  of  her  milkman.  "  Aly  cows  cross  !"  V/hat  do 
you  mean,  madam  ?"  "  Why,  as  your  milk  is  always 
fiour,  I  thought  the  cows  must  be  a  cross  lot." 

"  My  dear,"  said  a  hu.sband  to  his  wife,  "  I'm  going 
to  start  a  coflee  plantation."  "  How'll  you  get  the 
laud  V  "  Oh,  there's  no  trouble  about  that ;  I  always 
have  plenty  of  coffee  grounds  in  my  cup." 

"  What  is  your  consolation  !n  life  and  death  ?"  asked 
a  Sunday-school  superintendent  of  a  young  lady,  who 
blushed  and  said,  "  I'd  rather  be  excused  from  speaking 
his  name." 

Eve  had  some  advaniagea  that  no  other  married 
woman  ever  enjoyed,  chief  among  which  was  the  fact 
that  her  husband  could  never  lacerate  her  heai't  by 
telling  "  how  his  mother  used  to  cook." 

"  Su.sie,"  said  a  mother  to  a  little  daughter  of  five 
summers,  "  what  would  you  do  without  your  mother  ?" 
"  I  would  put  on  just  such  a  dress  as  I  pleased 
every  day,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

A  fop  seeing  a  philosopher  eating  heartily,  affected 
to  be  astonished  at  the  wise  man's  appreciation  of  good 
cheer.  "  Why  not  ?"  exclaimed  the  philosopher.  "Do 
you  suppose  that  Providence  has  resei-ved  the  enjoy- 
ment 01  good  things  exclusively  -to  fools  ';" 

A  patient  complained  to  ills  physician  that  he  was 
pursued  by  a  ghost  the  night  before  as  he  was  going 
home  from  the  tavern.  "  What  shape  was  it  ?"  asked 
the  doctor.  In  the  shape  of  a  jackas.^,"  said  the 
man.  "  Go  home,"  replied  the  physician,  "  and  keep 
sober.  You  were  drunk  la.st  night,  and  fiightsned  by 
your  own  shadow  I" 

An  old  college  professor  says:  "  It  generally' takes 
twenty  years  of  training  to  eradicate  the  word  vice 
from  a  youug  lady's  vocabulary.  The  falls  of  Niagara, 
the  Psalms  of  David,  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  and  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  were 
all  nice  to  my  eldest  till  she  got  married." 

PoLiKiriiNO. — A  per.=on  in  public  company  accusing 
the  Irish  nation  with  being  the  most  uupolished  in  the 
worl(4,  was  answered  mildly  by  an  Iri.«h  gentleman  that 
"  it  ought  to  be  othenvise,  for  the  Irish  met  with  hard 
rubs  enough  to  polish  any  nation  upon  earth." 

A  Costly  CiKat. — "  Oh,  grandma  !"  cried  a  mis- 
chievous little  urchin,  "  I  cheated  the  hons  so  nicely 
just  now.  I  threw  them  your  gold  beads,  and  they 
thought  they  were  corn,  and  eat  them  up  as  fast  aa 
they  could  !" 

The  Use  op  Books. — There  never  was  a  wit  at  the 
bar  so  ready  as  Curran.  Upon  one  oscasion,  where  ho 
had  laid  down  some  points  which  did  not  find  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  presiding  judge,  "  If  that  be  law," 
said  Lord  Clare  to  Curran,  "  I  may  as  well  burr 
my  books."  "  Better  read  them,  my  lord,"  replied 
Currran. 

The  Plain  Truth. — Grocer  : "  Well,  Augustus,  you 
have  been  apprenticed  now  thl^e  months,  and  have 
seen  the  several  departments  of  our  trade.  I  wish  to 
giveyouachoice  of  occupation."  Apprentice  :  "Thank'e 
sir."  Grocer:  "  Well,  now,  what  part  of  the  busiaesg 
do  you  like  best  ?"  Augustus — with  a  sharpness  abovs 
his  years — "Shuttin'  up,  sir." 


E.^ii'ERIMT.KTAL  BALLOOyiNO  IN    THE    STATES.  —  In 

Buffalo,  at  precisely  three  o'clock  this  afternoon,  Prof. 
J.  A.  King,  accompanied  by  fourreporters,  made  a  suc- 
cessful ascension  in -the  balloon  Bufialo.  Fully  75.000 
people  witnessed  the  event.  The  balloon  took  a  south- 
easterly coiu-se,  and  floated  majestically  over  the  city, 
distributing  copies  of  The  Aeronaut  (paper)  in  her  path. 
The  party  expect  to  make  the  longest  inland  voyage 
ever  made,  providing  the  weather  will  admit.  The  day 
was  beautiful  and  the  weather  calm.  At  S.15  p.m.  the 
course  was  due  east.  The  balloon  is  one  of  the  largest 
ever  made,  holding  95,000  cubic  feet  of  sas. 
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GENTLE- 


As  Lady  Florence  Dudley  entered  her  boudoir, 
slready  occupied  by  a  trio  of  beautiful  girls,  the 
inerry  voices  of  two  were  suddenly  tuslied,  and  the 
bright  faces  which  were  raised  to  meet  hers  told 
plainly  that  they  hoped  she  had  uot  he-.vrd  any  of  their 
conversation.  A  little  apart,  with  dov/ncast  eyes  and 
flushed  cheeks,  sat  a  young  girl,  who  seemed  desirous 
of  concealing  her  face  and  escaping  the  observations  of 
the  Lady  Florence,  who,  after  a  few  moments,  said — 

"  I  am  pained  to  think  my  entrance  should  mar  my 
children's  enjo\Tji6nt." 

"  Oh  !  CO  indeed,  raamma  ;  it  is  not  so,"  said  Iilaud 
Dudley  ;  but  ilay  and  I  both  have  discovered  thiit 
Cousin  Constance  has  so  far  forgotten  her  station  as  to 
receive  the  very  marked  attention  of  pap-i's  secretary. 
■Tust  think  of  it  !  And  of  bis  presumption  !  he  no- 
thing more  than  a  hii'ed  servant." 

"  My  daughter,"  said  Lady  Dudley,  her  voice  filled 
with  reproach,  while  she  draw  her  niece  within  her 
arms,  "  no  position,  however  humble,  i-3  debasing,  ex- 
cept it  is  made  so  by  the  occupant.  The  very  fact  of 
Edgar  Stanley  filling  the  one  you  have  named  renders 
it  at  once  n;ore  honourable.  De  n-  Coiistance,  if  young 
Mr.  Stanlej'  has  won  your  pure  heart,  I  truly  believe 
he  is  v>'orthy  of  you.  Although  he  may  not  be  of 
lordly  bu-th,  his  nature  is  noble  ;  his  true  worth  places 
him,  in  my  e.'timation,  high  above  many  of  the  j'ouug 
noblemen  who  are  received  with  so  much  favour  by 
most  of  our  friends.  You  must  never  blush  for  your 
love,  my  child." 

"  I  do  not,  aunt  ;  but,  oh  !  I  do  wish  we  hved  in  the 
land  where  worth,  not  biith,  make  men  noble.  There 
Eds^r  would  stand  among  the  highest." 

"  Never  fear,  love,  but  Edgar  Stanley  will  win  ap- 
preciation here  in  your  own  home.  I  think  we  can 
gain  your  uncle's  favour^  and  when  your  father  rt-turns 
our  combined  etforts  vi'ill  wm  his  coniient.  You  shall 
be  happy,  clear.  In  ow  these  young  ladies  here  may 
tease,  if  they  choose;  but  I  do  not  think  they  will  feel 
like  it,  alter  I  tell  them  a  little  story. 

"  Jjong  years  ago  there  lived  not  very  far  from  this 
great  city,  ia  country  gentleman,  highly  respected  and 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  At  his  hospitable  n\an- 
Eion  were  entertained  many  of  the  nt'bility.  This  gen- 
tleman's— we  will  call  "nim  Ha-stings — great  liberality 
was  widely  known;  never  hesitating,  he  i-elieved  t'ne 
neoe-'sities  of  all  who  asked.  Occasionally  his  wife 
would  venture  a  word  of  remonstrance,  hinting  th;i  t 
suc'a  continual  and  enormous  demands  must  eventually 
BMhaiist  his  means.  He  only  would  laugh  at  her  fears, 
and  s;.y: 

■' '  Could  I  call  myself  any  man's  friend,  if  1  helped 
him  not  in  his  hour  of  need  ?  Isover-  fear.  V/ e  shall 
not  suffer  fr.im  my  blindness,  as  you  term  it.  You, 
who  never  have  felt  the  need  of  a  friend  cannot  know 
wlir.t  it  i;.:.' 

"  "  Heaven  gi'P.nt  you  never  may,'  said  the  wife  so- 
lemnly, lier  heart  filled  vv'ith  misgivings. 

''  r'ontiniiing  in  the  old  w:..,y.  taking  no  thought  for 
tr.p  future,  he  lived  on  vmtil,  one  day  George  Hastings 
awoke  to  the  truth.  Everything  was  gone  ?  He  was 
a  ruined  man.  All  g^'-ne  in  aer-.nng  ]n"s  friends.  Yet 
not  on?  came  near  to  him,  save  vvith  words,  wlTen  the 
cr.isli  fir.st  came;  all  amountir.g  to  about  the  same. 

"  '  Upon  my  sou.l,  oUl  folkr.v.  I'lii  sorry  for  you. 
T;;ry  :i\uch  to  be  regretted,'  and  so  on. 

"  After  one  ard  another  removrd  to  dwelUngs,  each 
nrjr?  humble,  George  Hartings  brought  his  wife  and 
only  child  to  Loudon,  thirJ:ing  in  this  gieat  city  he 
w  n'iid  more  sr,relT  find  a  place  of  concealment.  Here 
he  I;opcd  to  obtain  some  employment,  and  rem.\in  un- 
ro.co^rni.scd  by  those  v,-hosc  acquaintance  had  been  his 
r':;n.  Extremely  sensitive,  he  dreaded  to  see  them 
tu;!i  f.^i.lp  to  avoid  meeting  the  poor  man. 

"  ::,  lo!:i,';ring-house,  occupying  two  rooms  scantily 
f  .uiiisn'sd,  thej'  Uve:l.  Their  reverses  came  with 
c:i,:'rt'.er  severity,  for  being  shared  by  one  for  whom  the 
ii.iud  i  a-entr,  liad  planned  puch  a  bright  future — their 
yovm;/;  dauahter,  juTjt,  blooming  into  womanhood. 

••  '.I'ni-ee  years  after  their  days  of  adversity  began, 
■  iien  i»ha  was  only  eighteen,  Mary's  health  failed  ;  she 
vi'v  ivivrays  of  a  delicate  constitution.  From  constant 
c  .iitLyimer.t  over  her  needle,  and  the  change  from  a 
iir,'.  -J.  luxury  to  one  where  only  the  barest  neces- 
01  hie  were  o'otained,  she  sank  to  a  state  of  such- 


weakness  that  no  lon^jor  could  she  coatiibute  in  the 
.slightest  dogrco  to  thoir  Huppori ;  BCarooly  able  to  step 
:'bout  tha  room  wichout  u  helping  hand.  Hour  af'-'.r 
horn-,  through  the  long,  wfary  ila  -,  the  poor  girl  v/ould 
sit  by  the  window,  gazing  out  into  the  crowded, 
smoky  street,  dreajning  of  the  fresh  green  fields,  and 
dying  almost  for  a  breath  of  piu-e  air. 

"  in  vain  the  miserable  father  would  hunt  over  the 
papers  to  find  some  advertisement  of  a  position  which 
lie  could  lill.  But  what  could  he  do  ?  Without  a  pro- 
fession or  trade,  understanduig  nothing  of  mercantile 
business,  what  Wiis  there  for  him  to  find  ?  His  quali- 
fic-ationa  v,-ere  not  hkely  to  find  demand.  A  gentleman 
of  e.xquisite  tastes,  luxurious  habits,  liberal  education 
— high-toned  and  noble-hearted — his  day  of  apprecia- 
tion had  passed.  At  length  his  weary  eyes  fell  upon 
an  adverti.sjment  which  gave  him  hope.  It  v/as  in 
substance  this  : — 

"  '  'iVa.n'TKD — A  "Valet. — Must  come  vrell  recom- 
mended, be  of  gentlemanly  address,  and  possess  a  fair 
education,  .is  required  to  travel  for  some  months  with 
a  young  nobleman.  To  such  a  per.=on  hberal  wages 
will  be  given.    Address  X.  Y.  Z.' 

"  Here  was  a  situation  ho  co\ild  fill.  Returning  im- 
mediately home  he  wrote  a  recommendation  for  John 
Jones,  and  spo'iie  of  his  being  for  years  in  his  employ- 
ment, and  having  given  i;orfoet  satisCiction  to  the 
signer,  Geoige  Ha-^tings,  of  liastiugs.  With  this  paper 
tho  fat'aer  piesentcd  hiias:,'lf  to  the  young  lord..  Many 
applicants  had  hie.n  before  hiin,  but  none  accepted. 

The  Icoli  oi  agTccvible  turprise  was  pkinly  visible, 
not  only  on  the  you:i.;noblejnan'sface,buthi3 mot'aer's 
also.  Afte;  i'.:-.:  •  ^.w.Aifns  they  h;id  decided  to  em- 
ploy Jonss  l.tiorc  tlicy  had  aijcsd  for  his  recommenda- 
tion.i.  ills  bearing  and  language  were  sufficient.  But 
the  more  prudent  mother  said  they  would  like  to  see 
his  paper.". 

■' '  T  have  only  one,  my  lady,'  he  replied.  And,  draw- 
ing that  forth,  he  present<id  it. 

"  A  glance  at  tlie  sii',naLuro,  aud,  with  ,an  expression 
of  gratification,  the  lady  replied  : 

"  '  'Tls  all  sufbcient.  You  could  have  none  better. 
This  gentleman  vi'ars  one  of  my  husb.md's  best  friends.' 

."She  thou^jjt,  this  man's  poi'.shed  manner  was  there- 
suit  of  3'ears 'sj'orit  in  tlio  service 'of  such  a  gentleman 
as  iitr.  Hastii  ■  . .  •  h  invrardiy  congratulated  hereolf 
that  her  soij  ;    .         :i  d  sui;h  an  attendant. 

'  ai,  jinirdy  tiufiicient  to  provide 


handsoniel;  .  ....  i  -..  ...i 
small  amo;iu'..  .■■■>'<  ,  ..i.."! 
a  little  v.'i'aa  ,-j._.ijie  i.i^o.s, 
saiifcs  of  which  blio  had  at 


biit  lor  toree  it  was  a  veiy 
\  coal'i  iiave  ii  few  delica,cies, 
:iiid  always  then  the  neces- 
times  been  v.-ithout. 


"  Witii  arlighter  heart  '  .lohn  .Jones,'  as  v/e  must  call 
him  now,  left  ho^is,  and  went  to  travel  with  the  yovmg 
no'ole,  wiio  daily  'oemme  mere  attached  to  his  valet. 

"  Aft.-r  an  abs.Mice  of  six  mouths  thcjy  returned  to 
Loud  Then  it  v/a.j  that  the  poor  gentlv;ir.an's  j 
trou!  g-in.  It  wa.sof  course  inipos.sible  for  him  to 
iisBc:  -itii  the  other  attendants.  This  very  soon 
renoi  '  jv  very  unpopular  ;  indeed,  he  had  g'ained 
tbc:r  •-  J.  Ke  lintvv'  full  vv.jUtbey  would  lose  no  op- 
po.t^ij,.     (1  do  him  evil. 

"  Hi  .  -iiiied  manners  and  reallj'  di.stinguished  ap- 
pearauco  were  constantly  commented  upon  by  the 
young  liobiemen  visiting  thehoiise,  ar.d  frequently  the 
remark,  '  Oh  !  a  gentleman's  gentleman  !"  sometimes 
mcr;  ily,  again  sneeringly  said,  vrouhl  roach  his  ears. 

"  The  other  attendants  had  been  long  enough  in  the 
service  of  my  lord  to  estaVili.?h  a  charaoisv  for  honestj'. 
If  they  were  otherwise,  they  so  cai'efullly  hid  it  as  to 
evade  tlie  slightest  suspicion. 

"  A  fev/  weeks  after  iiis  ]-eturn  to  the  home  of  the 
young  lord,  articl;,^  of  jt^wcllery  of  considerable  value 
v.-ere  missing.  In^in^3atin^■  remarks  wern  directed  to 
the  valet,  as  a  dou'otful  person,  by  the  old  attendants. 
AVith  great  indignation  the  young  nobleman  silenced 
them.  .  Again,  a  sum  of  money  was  Ic^t.  Still  no 
doubts  of  the  valet's  honesty  entered  either  the  lord's 
or  his  mother's  mind.    Still  it  was  mysterious. 

"  Frequently  Jones  was  called  upon  to  write  letters, 
and  sometimes  to  drav>'  up  notes  for  the  young  lord's 
signature.  One  dsy,  after  ■(■^iting  his  home,  and  find- 
ing his  darling  child  .suffering  moi  e  than  usual,  Ije  ve- 
tuiTied  to-'the  elegant  home  whose  luxuries  ha  shared. 
His  heart  v,'as  sorely  grieved  to  know  how  diE'erent  hia 
loved  ones  were  forced  to  hvo.  A  feeling  of  deep  de- 
pression came  over  him.  iilechanically  he  did  the 
ma:iter's  bidding,  his  thoughts  av,-ay  v,-ith  his  wife  and 
child.  Fulfilling  the  direction  to  prepare  a  niece  of 
writing  for  the  signature  of  the  young  nobleman,  he 
placed  the  document  before  him.  A  look  of  the  mo.<=t 
intense  amazement  was  on  the  young  .EaiTs  face  as  ho 
raised  his  eyes  from  the  manuscript  and  placed  them 
on  his  valet. 


"  '  WTiftt  ia  the  meaning  of  this,  sir  V  he  a£ked,  Ma 
finger  pointing  to  the  paper. 

'•  Ovcrwhelm.od  with  sui-prise  and  mortification,  the 
miserable  man  beheld  his  own  name,  bold,  clear,  and 
distinct,  as  written  ia  dr.ys  gone  by.  He  had  forgotten 
what  he  wag  then — his  mind  wandering  back  to  the 
old  life  when  he  had  signed,  George  Hastings.  No 
words  of  stammering  explanation  fjatisfied  the  noble- 
man. He  knew  something  was  ■n-rong.  The  lose  of 
jewels  and  money  flashed  back  to  liiii  memory,  and 
with  it  a  thought  that  perhaps  this  man's  dishone.=ty 
had  helped  to  ruin  tlie  gentleman  whose  name  he  had 
signed. 

"  Indignant  that  his  confidence  had  been  so  be- 
trayed, the  young  nobleman  was  about  to  summon  an 
oincer  for  his  arrest,  when,  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
emotion,  George  Hastings  cried  : 

'■ '  Hold,  my  lord  !  Spare  me  such  humility  until  I 
hf  vi;  a  chance  to  pi  ove  my  truth.  Go  with  me  to  my 
home,  and  know  for  yourself  that  I  have  wiittc-n  only 
my  ov/n  name — one  never  before  charged  with  av^bt 
of  sharne.' 

"•'  You,  Georee  Hastings  !  A  likely  story  !'  ex-i 
claimed  the  nobleman. 

"  '  Go  with  me,  that  I  may  prove  it.  Know  the 
reason  I  am  here  ;  know  for  youi-seif  that  -he  who 
never  man  cal!ed./>i<rr!t'  in  vain,  has  none  himself.  All 
so  called  fled  when  his  fortune  ciianged.' 

'■  (Jnbeheving,  "out  still  impre.3sed  by  the  tone  und 
manner  of  his  valet,  the  young  lord  yielded  to  his  ea- 
treity. 

"■  After  a  half -hour's  drive,  they  reached  the  home 
of  George  Hastings,  who  preceded  the  nobleniiia  up 
long  flights  of  stau-s,  and  ushered  him  into  liie  pre- 
sence oi  those  for  whose  .support  he  held  that  humble 
position. 

'•  Involuntarily  the  Earl  ste))ped  back,  as  he  beheld, 
lying  on  a  lounge — her  robes  scs.rcily  whiter  than  the 
thin  face,  v>'hose  featm-es  were  marked  with  the  traces  of 
sufieriug — young  man. 

'•'My  wiie,  my  daughter!'  said  l.Ir.  HastiGgs.  f..^ 
the  fonner  came  fonvaid     greet  them. 

"  NoGwitht  taudmg  the  dreadful  povercy,  the  air  of 
refinement  about  th-jm  vi'as  uiuiii-;ta"iaJ3lc.  Imme- 
drSit'-'ly  the  yoi-.ng  nobleman's  manner  changed.  He 
listened  with  interest  to  George  Hr.sting's  statement. 
AVhen  one  and  another  document  was  placed  before 
hirn,  he  could  dou'o^  nc  longer.    Starting  up,  he  .sjcid  : 

"  ■  Mr.  Hastings,  I  beg  yoiu-  pardon  for  doubting 
your  word.    Can  you  forgive  me  V 

"  Just  then  his  eye  fell  on  a  paper  tmobscrved  beforr. 
The  writing  was  a  famiUar  one.  Quickly  he  caught  ix, 
up,  and  glanced  hurriedly  at  the  sign.ature.  It  was  a 
n(;b'c  one — his  oxm  fathprVr.  With  eager  inwi-fest 
he  turned  to  peruse  the  letter.  A  few  words — 
onough  thoug'n — he  had  read,  when  George  Hastings 
placed  his  hand  gently  but  decidedly  over  ihe  writing, 
saying  : 

"  '  Pardon  me.  I  knew  npt  that  v.'as  beie.  I  meant 
not.  xW.t  yen  should  see  it,  my  lord.  I  beg  you  will 
.res  ign  it  to  me  T 

"  '  As  you  wish.    I  have  learned  enough  av  prasent. 

My  mother  will  tell  me  more,'  answered  Lo;-d  A  , 

his  voice  filled  with  emotion. 

"  Hastily  piishing  aside  the  papers,  he  arose  say- 
ing : 

"  •  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  drive  with  me  home, 
Mr.  Hastings  V 

"  His  eyes  sought  the  sicl:  girl's,  ar.d  lingered  r.  mo- 
ment with  a  look  oi  deep  ui;ere?t  and  pity,  and  he 
said  softly  : 

"  '  I  may  see  you  agam — I  /nu?:,  and  help  to  win 
you  b:;ok  to  health.' 

"  Flenching  his  home,  the  ycr.ng  Earl. sought  his  mo- 
ther, told  her  the  truth,  ar.d  Ie.\in."d  iliit  many  yc!\rs 
before  George  Hastings  had  relieved  his  ii'.thef  Vvhen 
very  much  embarrarsed.  Diligently  Ihiy  5e.nrch?ci. 
and  foimd  among  the  papers  of  che  late  Ilarl  the  e::act 
amount  of  indebtedness,  wliich  had  naver  bjcn  can- 
celled. It  Wris  enough  to  give  tlisiii^  r.go.in  a  homo — 
hum'ole,  but  one  of  c;  mfort.  Z-Ioihir  rud  a-n  vc7itto 
getl'.ev  to  the  rc  om  where  ZIt(  Kfestii'ijjs  v.-.msd,  and 
tcld  what  wa.'Mlue  hin}'. 

"Of  r.n  ai-dent,  generQt«S;'i!iitvv3,  the  Ef.vI  wl-.» ear- 
nest in  his  endeavours  to  repr.U"  the  injf.stice  ha  !>.id 
done  his  father's  friend.  Freqaeiitly  he  viaitOil  them 
in  their  new  hom-c.  His  jjity  ftjr  th';  invckd  grew  into 
a  feeling  deeper  i^nd  vrarmer.  ^  Pile  jsr:e\:  he  lororl  h^r. 
Life  wsi-  sweet  then  ;  eveiyibiT^J'  ecntxibutiij*  to  win 
her  back  to  health — his  love  mci'O  than  all  che." 

'■  MaTnma,  you  liave  never  raid  if  she.i'jfary,  wus 
bixiutiful.  And  tell  usp-Is  tai^  .a  true  s^rv  ?"\ask?d 
MR^ld. 

"  It  is  a  true  stcry,  sny  love.    Of  Mary's  beauty  yo« 
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canaot  be  an  impartial  judge,  for  she  is  very  nearly  re- 
lated to  you." 
"  Mamma,  tow  ?" 

"Your  mother,  my  child.  George  Hastings  was 
your  grandfather." 

"  He  !  my  noble  gi-andpa,  who  I  remember  so  weU  ! 
60  handsome,  so  kind — such  a  splendid  man  ! — ever  a 
Val — .    Oh,  no,  mamma !" 

"It  is  true,  my  love.  Now  I  trust  I  shall  never 
again  hear  such  remarks  from  my  daughters  as  I  have 
to-day.  Think  how  they  must  pain  me.  You  know 
not  what  reverses  or  necessities  may  be  his  who  fills  an 
humble  place.  Think  not  of  the  position,  but  of  the 
occupant,  and  render  full  justice  to  his  wortL" 

The  sisters  went,  and,  with  their  arms  about  their 
cousin,  sought  her  forgiveness,  May  saying  ; 

"  You  are  a  truer  woman  than  either  of  us,  Con- 
Btanpe.  Your  heart  has  directed  you  right,  and  our 
silly*  Uttle  heads  have  set  us  all  wrong.  Mamma  has 
taught  us  better.  We  wUl  both  love  Edgar,  for  your 
sake,  if  you  will  let  us." 

"  Yes,  May,  you  shall — for  my  sake  nojy,  and  for  his 
own  worth  when  you  know  him  better." 

A  YANKEE  DEVICE. 
The  fenmle  zealots  and  their  supporters  who  go  for 
equal  rights  for  the  sexea  on  the  ground  that  woman 
is  fully  man's  compeer  in  all  qualities  necessary  to  the 
axJministrative,  social  and  political  scheme,  have  daily 
new  arguments  supplied  in  maintenance  of  their  posi- 
tion. Even  in  the  questionable  arts  of  life  they  have 
begun  to  excel  the  inferior^  animal  who  hitherto  en- 
joyed the  superiority  in  at  least  this  department. 
Probably  no  more  clever  or  audacious 
robbery  has  ever  been  committed  than  that 
achieved  lately  at  Baltimore.  According  to  the 
reports  it  appears  that  a  lady-hke  woman  entered 
a  jeweller's  shop,  selected  a  quantity  of  valuable  arti- 
cles, and  begged  that  the  assistant  might  accompany 
her  home.  The  jeweller,  having  no  suspicion  of  foul 
play,  let  his  clerk  go  with  the  would-be  pm-chaser  as 
desired.  In  the  outskirts  of  Baltimore  they  drove 
into  grounds  approaching  a  large  house.  Alighting 
from  the  carriage,  they  were  shown  into  a  room,  where 
presently  a  gentleman  joined  them.  With  this  gentle- 
man the  lady  had  a  conversation  of  apparently  a  very 
confidential  nature,  which  i^e  clerk  no  doubt  thought 
related  to  the  contemplated  pxirchase.  But  the  real 
tenor  of  it  was  that  she  was  placed  in  a  most  pain- 
ful dilemma.    The  young  man  whom -Dr.  (for 

the  gentleman  was  a  director  of  a  private 
lunatic  asylum)  saw  was  her  brother.  His 
iutelLect,  alas  !  was  sadly  diseased,  although 
like  so  many  others  in  the  same  unhappy 
condition,  a  Granger  would  discover  no  signs 
of  delusion.  She  '  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  him  for  a  very  few  days  whilst 
she  was  staying  at  Baltimora  The  unhappy 
young  man  was  seized  with  a  conviction  that  she 
had  run  off  with  a  quantity  of  je^'ellery,  and  raved 
about  this,  never  leaving  her  night  or  day.  She  was 
well-nigh  worn  out,  and  at  length  the  idea  had  struck 
her  that  if  the  doctor  would  be  so  kind  as  to  detain 
him  for5  even  24  hours  she  could  ^meanwhile  ^make 
further  exrangements  for  his  proper  surveillance.  The 
doctor  was  at  length  induced  to  assent,  the  lady  sug- 
gesting that  on  the  plea  of  showing  him  something  he 
should  get  him  into  the  next  room.  The  clerk's 
Buspicion  being  entirely  luUed  by  the  evident 
respectability  of  the  surroundings,  he  accompanied  the 
doctor  into  his  room,  where  they  remained  for  a  few 
minute3,_having  left  the  lady  in  the  other  room  with 
the  jewels.  She,  of  course,  lost  no  time  in  making 
tracks.  The  clerk  presently  grew  uneasy.  The  doctor 
endeavoured  to  detain  him  with  the  assurance  that  aU 
was  right.  Presently  the  young  man  made  for  the 
dpor  ;  it  was  locked,  and  the  doctor's  strait- jacket 
gentlemen  made  their  appearance.  Then  came  the 
story  about  the  jewellery,  for  which  the  doctor  was 
duly  prepared.  The  clerk  raved  and  beseeohed,  but 
received  little  attention.  However,  when  the  twenty- 
Eours  elapsed,  and  the  lady  didn't  appeal-,  the  doctor 
listened  to  the  clerk's  prayer  that  he  would,  at  all 
events,  send  to  a  shop  named,  and  ask  whether  a  clerk 
with  a  quantity  of  jewellery  was  not  missing.  Of 
course  the  reply  was  that  they  were  convinced  that 
the  clerk,  in  whom  they  had  reposed  perfect  confidence, 
had  absconded. 
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EMIGRANTS  IN  ENGLISH  SHIPS. 
The  American  Government  have  at  length  recognised 
in  a  practical  manner  an  evil  which  was  permitted  too 
long  an  existence,  and  still  continues  to  be  a  disgrace 
to  a  country  calling  itseK  civilised  and  Christian. 
From  time  to  time  during  many  years  past  we  have 
been  shocked  by  miserable  histories  of  the  various  mis- 
fortunes which  befall  the  peasant  emigi'ant  on  his  ar- 
rival at  the  gi-eat  entrepot  of  the  Western  world.  From 
the  moment  of  his  landing  at  Castle  Gardens,  the  emi- 
grant from  Ireland  was  left  to  shift  for  himself  ;  and 
if  he  were  not  a  man  of  hard  shrewdness  and  suspicion, 
or  if  there  were  no  friends  settled  in  the  coi.mtry  to 
receive  him,  was  almost  certain  to  fall  in  some  way 
a  prey  to  the  harpies  always  on  the  watch  to  plunder 
the  ignorant  and  bewildered  strangers.  But  the  mis- 
haps to  male  emigrants,  caused  by  the  wretches  who 
made  a  good  living  out  of  them,  were  far  transcended 
by  the  practices  adopted  towards  young  girls,  many 
of  whom,  the  pride  of  their  Irish  parents,  and  who 
left  the  old  country  with  all  the  modest  innocence 
of  their  sex,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  low  lodging- 
"house  keepers,  the  shai-pers,  swindlers,  and  worse, 
who  awaited  them  on  landing ;  and  ended  by 
forgetting  their  virtue  and  becoming  fit  associates 
for  their  infamous  beti-ayers.  A  Treasury  Com- 
mission has  been  appointed  to  report  on  the  ac- 
commodation of  steerage  passengers  on  ocean  steamers, 
as  well  as  upon  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
emigrant  boarding-houses  of  New  York.  The  points 
considered  with  reference  to  the  first  sub- 
ject were  the  want  of  ventilation  in  emigi-aut  vessels, 
bad  cooking  and  inefficient  service  of  the  food  pro- 
vided, the  need  of  female  stewards  and  of  better  pro- 
vision for  privacy  in  the  sleeping  compartments. 
Every  reader  knows  that  there  is  a  scandalous  defec- 
tiveness in  those  matters  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
passenger  vessels  of  the  day,  though  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  some  of  the  great  emigr.<)nt  lines  contain 
accommodation  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  improve 
upon.  The  question  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  should  have  been  noticed  long  ago.  We  hope  the 
report  tlie  Commission  is  about  to  furnish  to  Con- 
gress wUl  be  the  source  of  an  extensive  reformation 
wherever  reform  is  required. 


CHARITY. 
The  angels,  sad  to  see  poor  mortala  bendiJig 
Beneath  the  weight  of  ills  on  man  attending. 
In  conclave  met,  and  there,  with  one  accord. 
Agreed  to  ask  this  favour  of  their  Lord, 
To  send  on  caitli,  in  heavenly  sympathy, 
For  mortals'  comfort^tender  charity. 
The  prayer  was  granted,  to  this  earth  I  came. 
That  man  my  help  and  tenderness  might  gain  ;' 
My  sway  unlimited — my  power  so  great, 
My  presence  makes  aU  hearts  with  joy  elate ; 
No  wound  so  deep  but  my  soft  touch  will  heal. 
Few  hearts  so  hard  but  my  impress  must  feel  ;  • 
The  weary  soul,  enchained  in  crime  and  sin 
My  teachings  doth  to  Christ's  own  shcepfold  win.  '•' 
Ah  I  e'en  the  wanderer  wUl  carry  home. 
So  that  her  footsteps  may  no  longer  roam ; 
My  power  and  deeds  extend  from  pole  to  pole, 
.No  bonds  restrain  them,  nought  their  might  control.,^ 
On  Erin's  verdant  plains,  my  court  I  hold —  : 
Graced  by  the  fairest,  guarded  by  the  bold ; 
Its  pcatalfl  free  as  are  the  vales  around. 
Beneath  it  peace  aad  sympathy  abouiid. 
Fair  Erin's  daughters  prove  my  gentle  sway — 
The  wi'ctched  tend,  their  tear-drops  wipe  away; 
E'en  though  of  alien  blood  the  sufferers  ho,  ; 
On  Erin's  shores  they  find  true  sympathy;  .-J' 
The  flower  of  charity  wiU  bloom  for  ever, 
Ifo  time  can  change  it,  nought  its  tendrils  sever — 
Beauteous  and  bright,  as  on  its  natal  day, 
When  all  is  dust,  its  bloom  shall  ne'er  decay ; 
In  Heaven,  its  perfume  offering  sweet  will  be. 
To  Heaven's  great  King— the  God  of  Charity. 


The  Warrington  Guardian  states  that  a  noble  addi- 
tion is  about  to  be  made  to  the  recent  gifts  to  the 
town  of  £9,000  by  Mr.  G.  Crosfield,  and  £3,000  by 
Colonel  Wilson-Patten.  Mr.  Hatton,  of  Hatton,  to 
whom  Wan-iugton  is  already  indebted  for  the  noble 
gift  that  laid  the  foundation  of  an  hospital  for  the 
town,  has  expressed  his  intention  o£  doubling  his  gift. 
Mr.  Hatto&    aboufc  to  give  another  £$J3Q9  iSK  ihst  jSUft* 


COMING  FASHIONS. 

Our  September  days  this  year,  says  Ze  Follet,  have 
many  of  them  brought  the  coming  winter  so  vividly 
before  us  that  the  use  of  warmer  and  richer  materials 
is  now  de  rigueur.  Thus  we  find  polonaises,  which 
will  continue  to  be  much  worn,  are  this  month  made  of 
velveteen — black  or  coloured — serge  or  Pekin — a  mix- 
ture of  wool  and  silk — as  well  as  of  black  silk,  those 
for  out-of-door  wear  being  always  of  black  or  dark 
shades  of  colour.  There  is  not  much  variety  in  the 
make  ;  but  lace,  fringe,  and  rich  passementerie,  or,  oa 
the  -woollen  materials,  braid,  will  be  profusely  employed 
for  trimmings.  The  gUets,  "  Louis  XV.,"  the  same 
colour  as  the  skirt,  either  in  silk  or  velvet,  become 
more  and  more  fashionable ;  also  the  sleevelesa 
jackets.  Almost  any  material  may  be  used  for  thesa 
— velvet,  Kitin,  taffetas,  faye,  or  cachemire  only.  It 
must  be  plain,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  black  is  prefer- 
able, as  it  suits  all  skirts  ;  but  blue,  green,  and  grenat 
are  all  admissible,  provided  they  are  of  a  deep  shade, 
and  if  for  out-of-door  wear  they  must  be  only  worn  by 
quite  young  ladies.  Serge  and  mohair  dresses  richly 
braided  will  be  well  worn  with  polonaises  of  the  same, 
o^en  in  front,  caught  up  at  the  sides  by  a  plaqua 
ot  rich  passementerie,  and  cut  in  two  or  thi-ee  deep 
points  at  the  back  ;  the  bodies  made  -with  basques, 
open  in  front,  with  a  waistcoat  to  match  tha 
darkest  or  lightest  shade  of  the  bias  folds.  This  dress, 
which  is  most  useful  for  in  or  out-of-doors  costume,  ig 
at  the  same  time  really  elegant  and  becoming.  Striped 
foulard  and  mohau-s  make  very  pretty  skirts  imder 
polonaises  of  black  silk  or  cachemire  for  young  ladies. 
They  may  be  made  without  trimming,  or  with  five  bias 
folds  of  the  same  ;  but  for  older  ladies  one  wide  flouncei 
with  three  bias  folds,  or  three  narrower  floimces  with 
one  bias  fold  as  a  heading  to  each  flounce,  would  ba 
more  appropriate.  There  is  not  much  change  or 
novelty  in  dinner  or  evening  dress.  China  crape  in 
white  or  light  colours  is  still  much  worn  for  tunics,  and 
is  very  effective  over  a  dress  of  Pompadour  silk  ;  these 
tunics  are  made  either  open  to  the  waist  in  front,  long 
and  very  much  pufied  at  the  back,  or  -with  a  deep  round 
■tiibher,  caught  up  very  high  at  the  sides  under  a  bo-wr 
composed  of  two  long  loops  and  one  end  of  ribbon  ot 
black  velvet,  and  cut  in  two  long  points  at  the  back. 
For  either  of  these  tunics  the  trimming  should  be  a 
rich  silk  fringe  with  a  heading  of  passementerie,  or 
ruche  of  silk  the  same  colour  aa  the  dress  with  which 
it  is  intended  to  be  worn.  For  dinner  or  evening  dress 
the  skirts  are  quite  long  and  full,  and  may  be  worn 
without  trimming  if  of  rich  silk  or  velvet. 

There  is,  perhaps,  more  change  observable  in  coiffures 
than  even  in  costumes.  Hithei-to  it  has  been  a  thing 
unheard  of  to  begin  so  early  with  felt  or  velvet  hata 
and  bonnets  ;  this  year,  however,  numbers  hava 
already  made  their  appearance.  Not  only  are  stra-w 
bonnets  so  covered  with  velvet  trimming  that  the  bon- 
net itself  is  scarcely  seen,  but  many  are  made  entirely 
of  velvet,  and  trimmed  with  long  training  feathers, 
which  are  much  in  vogue  at  present,  though  flowers 
are  by  no  means  abandoned.  Both  feathers  aad  flowei-a 
may  be  employed  on  the  same  coifiure.  Birds'  winga 
of  great  variety  are  again  coming  into  favour,  also  or- 
naments of  jet,  oxydized,  or  dead  silver  ;  jet,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  likely  to  take  as  prominent  a  place  in  tha 
trimming  of  bonnets  as  of  dresses.  On  the  subject  of 
lingerie  we  cannot  omit  noticing  that  the  plastrons,  so 
useful  to  enliven  a  dress  in  the  evening,  are  very  well 
worn.  They  are  made  in  such  a  variety  of  styles  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  them.  Plain  tulle 
is  considered  very  suitable  for  the  trimming  of  those 
destined  for  young  ladies  ;  but  for  older  or  married 
ladies  they  ere  more  richly  trimmed  with  lace,  and 
with  embroidered  or  Valenciennes  flowers  appHqu^es, 
producing  a  charming  effect,  the  opening  at  the  throat 
always  being  finished  off  a  by  vride  frill. 

The  frills  are  more  than  ever  la  mode,  and  the  fact 
of  the  di-esses  being  made  frequently  in  the  same  style 
necessitates  their  continuance.  Plain  linen  collars  fol- 
low this  fashion  also,  having  round  the  throat  a  -wide 
ruche  of  muslin  or  fine  nanzouk,  plaited  in  large  hol- 
low plaits.  Tliis  style  seems  eomewhat  eccentric,  but 
the  fashion  of  weai-ing  the  hair  arranged  so  high  as  it 
is  at  present  renders  it  almost  necessary,  so  as  to  take 
oft  the  appearance  of  too  great  length  at  the  back  ol 
the  throat.  Besides  the  fichus  or  plastrons  mentioned 
above,  there  are  extremely  pretty  low-body  plastrons, 
forming  an  elegant  finish  for  more  dressy  toilettes. 
Those  of  China  crape  are  very  recherche  trimmed  -with 
lace,  and  ha-ving  a  small  bonnet  of  flowers  on  the  left 
side. 
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LOVE'S  GIFTS. 

Fain  would  I  wreathe  with  pearls 
The  waving  tresses  of  thy  soft  brown  hair. 
Fading  to  sunlight  on  thy  shoulders  fair  ; 
Or  throw  off  glancing  gems  an  iris  bright^ 
Blending  in  thousand  hues  of  fairy  light. 

O'er  that  rich  fall  of  curLs. 

Thy  snowy  arms  1'dcla.sp 
With  links  of  gold  so  light  and  delicate. 
They'd  be  a  symbol  of  tny  love-bonnd  fate: 
And  gem-lit  rincs,  whose  every  r*y  sboDld  tell 
Some  feeling  of  Tiis  heart  who  loves  thoe  veil. 

Thy  fingers  slight  should  grasp. 

But,  tih !  I  may  not  bring 
To  thee  the  offerings  of  magtc  gold. 
Or  in  an  fijicient  line  thy  name  unfold ; 
And  yet  I  would  not  that  my  pi^ts  should  be 
Unworthy  the  deep  love  I  be^-  to  thee. 

And  joy  of  life's  sweet  spring. 

■Within  my  mind  111  seek 
To  form  a  wealthy  treasure-house  for  thee, 
Where  pure  and  noble  things  thine  eye  shall  aee} 
The  great  and  good  of  other  times  than  ours. 
The  dwellers  In  far  lauds  and  stranger  bov«r8» 

Again  for  thee  shall  speai. 

There  thou  shalt  hear  an<l  lore 
The  voices  of  sweet  poets  of  old  times, 
Sounding  so  distantly  like  memry's  chimes  ; 
And  glorious  forms  of  knight  and  warrior,  ' 
Whose  deeds  the  fervent  spirit  gladly  stir. 

For  thee  shall  live  and  move. 

The  sea  shall  offer  thee, 
Though  not  her  pearls,  yet  fairer  things  than  Hbej, 
Opening  her  riches  to  thy  mental  eye  ; 
And  earth  her  t7ondrous  history  shall  unfold 
Pictures  of  a^es  long  gone  by,  onroUed, 

All  marvelimg  thou  shalt  see. 

The  stars  shall  lend  their  light 
To  guide  us  on  in  nature's  wonder-land. 
Darting  through  vistas  glorious  and  grftnd ; 
And  thus  all  musically  shall  arise 
For  us  the  harmony  of  earth  and  skies 

In  silent  hours  of  night. 

Thus  would  I  cull  for  thee 
The  fruits  of  genius  and  th*e  wealth  of  thought. 
Those  precious  things  with  highest  wisdom  fraught « 
Those  wUl  be  gifts  all  beautiful  and  bright, 
And  emblems  meet  in  their  unfading  light. 

Of  love's  eternity. 


THE  DEATH  OF  LAJJiTDSEER. 


f  O  MARRY,  OR  NOT  TO  MARRY. 

"  To  marry,  or  not  to  marry,  that  is  the  question  1" 
remarked  a  friend  to  me  the  other  day,  who  had  been 
thoughtfully  considering  a  subject  that  interests,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
life. 

And,  indeed,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  we  read  in 
the  daily  press,  as  well  as  fi-om  what  is  passing  around 
UB,  it  has  become  a  serious  question  to  the  single  of 
toth  sexes,  as  to  "  whether  it  be  not  better  to  bear  the 
ills  we  have  than  to  fly  to  those  we  know  not  of" — at 
least  bypei-sonal  expei-ience. 

Still,  it  is  evident  to  every  thoughtful  mind  that  aU 
these  discordancies  and  unhappinesses  cannot  legiti- 
biately  spring  from  an  institution  of  divine  origin,  and 
founded  on  so  strong  an  instinct  and  so  universal  a 
law. 

The  cause-lies  deeper  ;  in  the  haste  and  recklessness 
vrith  which  the  majority  of  people  enter  upon  the 
most  solemn  and  important  of  all  the  relations  of  life. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  early  instilled  into  the  hearts  of 
most  women  that  marriage  is  the  end  and  aim  of  her 
existence.  Most  people  have  heard  of  the  miser's 
luivice  to  his  son  :  "  Get  money,  my  son,  get  money  ; 
got  it  honestly,  if  you  can,  but  get  money.  The 
ma  jority  of  mothers  say,  practically,  to  their  daugh- 
ters ;  "  Get  married,  my  daughter,  get  married : 
marry  happily  if  you  can,  but  get  married."  It 
must  be  confessed  that  owing  to  their  dependent 
position  and  restricted  sphere,  women  are  less  disin- 
terested than  men  in  forming  this  relation  ;  though 
it  is  only'because  they  are  less  free.  She  toils,  she 
schemes,  she  deceives,  she  says  what  she  does  not 
think,  expresses  what  she  does  not  feel,  and  appears  to 
te  what  she  is  not.  After  maniage  the  veil  drops, 
the  illusion  vanishes.  She  finds  that  she  has  a  hus- 
band who  can  neither  be  happy  in  her  or  make  her 
BO — ^with  whom  there  is  neither  unity  of  heart  nor 
sympathy  of  feeling.  And  he  finds,  to  his  chagrin 
and  disappointment,  that  the  woman  that  is  hia  wife 
is  not  the  woman  he  married :  that  while  she  would 
make  a  very  suitable  wife  for  some  other  man  among 
his  acquaintances,  she  is  directly  the  reverse  of  what 
■would  constitute  a  congenial  and  agreeable  companion 
to  him.  And,  if  this  mistake  is  occasioned  by  wilful 
deception  on  her  part,  what  wonder  is  it  that 
he  feels  wronged  and  defrauded  ?  Nor  is;;  woman  the 
only  one  at  fault.  There  Is  deception  on  both  sides. 
Indeed,  in  a  case  where  it  is  eo  important  that  both 
parties  should  have  a  clear  understanding  of  each 
other's  disposition  and  temperament,  tastes  and  habits, 
there  often  seems  to  be  a  deliberate  and  systematic 
attempt  to  mislead  and  deceiva  It  is  sad  to  see  those 
united  by  so  close  and  sacred  a  bond  fretting  against 
the  tie  that  binds  them.  There  are  a  certain  kind  of 
reformers  who  would  make  divorce  as  easy  as  mar- 
riage ;  but  this,  Instead  of  remedying,  would  only  ag- 
gravate and  increase  the  evil.  The  law  that  ordains 
that  the  tie  shall  be  indissoluble,  instead  of  being  op- 
pressive and  unjust,  is  most  wise  and  merciful ;  it  is 
the  most  efl'ectual  restraint  to  the  passions  of  man,  the 
surest  safeguard  to  the  purity  and  helplessness  of 
■woman.  There  is  no  provision,  however  wise  and  sa- 
lutary, that  will  reach,  every  case ;  no  law,  however 
necessary,  that  wUl  not  bear  hardly  on  some. 
Bo  long  as  boys  and  girls  -will  rush  headlong 
into  matrimony,  without  any  realising  sense 
pf  its  responsibilities  or  knowledge  of  each 
ether's  dispositions  and  temperament,  so  long  as  men 
and  women,  in  their  choice  of  a  companion  for  life, 
are  swayed  by  the  impulse  of  interest  and  passion, 
there  will  be  unhappy  marriages,  uncongenial  compa- 
nions, and  loveless  and  cheerless  homes.  These  things 
<will  surely  be,  eo  long  as  men  have  depraved  hearts  and. 
«rring  judgments,  and  no  human  law  can  interpose  an 
•effectual  remedy.  I  ask  my  readers  how  many  there 
are  among  their  own  circle  of  acquaintances  who  can 
safely  be  allowed  to  follow  the  law  of  their  own  heai-ts? 
Nay,  I  would  have  "them  pause  and  ask  themselves  if 
their  instincts  are  so  pure,  their  judgment  eo  infallible, 
they  can  be  allowed  unlimited  freedom  to  decide  that 
apon  a  subject^socalculatedto  bewilder  tihe  imagination 
and  mislead  the  heart. 

The  institution  of  marriage  has  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Word  of  Grod  ;  it  is  the  foundation  of  law  and 
order,  the  chief  comer-stone  of  society,  and  upon  its 
ptability  depends  aU  the  dearest  and  holiest  interests 
of  life, 

44&d  jsngulsb,^  and  desolation '^viU-fiooaec  tiw  later < 


overtake  the  man  who  "deals  treacherously  by  the  wife 
of  his  youth,"  and  the  woman  who  forsakes,  for  mere 
'•incompati'oility  of  temper,"  the  husband  she  has 
vowed  to  cherish,  "  so  long  as  they  both  shall  live." 


THE  MAORI  OUTRAGES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  New  Zealand  Government,  says  the  Melbourne 
Aryus,  has  decided  that  the  murder  of  \  Sullivan  by 
Purakutu  and  his  accompKces,  and  the  protection  of 
the  murderers  by  Tawhaio,  the  Maori  King,  is  not  a 
cams  belli  mth  the  latter.  In  the  speech  with  which 
he  opened  the  New  Zet)land  Parliament  on  the 
15th  .luly,  the  Governor  made  the  following  announce- 
ment : — "  It  is  also  gratifying  to  observe  that  the 
natives  generally  apfjreciate  the  advantages  of  peace, 
and  are  directing  their  attention  to  industrial  pur- 
suits, and  to  the  estabhshment  of  schools  in  which  their 
children  can  obtain  the  advantages  of  an  English  edu- 
cation. The  murder  committed  in  Waikato  by  certain 
natives  has  attracted  much  public  notice.  While 
lamenting  the  circumstances  of  a  crime  now  happily 
so  rare,  I  would  announce  with  satisfaction  thai  it 
has  evoked  from  leading  tribes  throughout  the  island 
general  and  public  condemnation,  as  well  as  renewed 
declarations  of  their  loyalty.  The  Government  have 
left  the  criminals  to  the  ordinary  operation  of 
the  law.  That  operation  may  be  tardy  in  a 
district  still  remote  from  European  settlement^ 
in  v.-hich  they  have  taken  refuge  ;  but  Govern- 
ment, while  mindful  of  the  reqairementa  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  the  protection  of  indusstrious  inhabitants, 
have  not  deemed  it  expedient  by  any  precipitate 
measures  to  risk  the  disturbance  of  the  generally 
peaceful  condition  of  the  colony."  In  the  meantime, 
the  Government  has  offered  a  Uberal  amount  of  money 
for  the  capture  of  Purukutu  and  his  accomplices,  dead 
or  alive,  and  if  the  murdered  man  left  any  relatives 
they  may  rest  assured  that,  if  the  Government  can 
secure  the  murderers  without  any  risk,  the  majesty  of 
the  law  wUl  be  vindicated.  By  many  persons  suspi- 
cions have  been  entertained  from  the  first  that  the 
crime  was  not  an  ordinary  one,  and  that  a  poKtical 
significance  was  to  be  attached  to  it.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  stated  on  good  authority  that  Purukutu,  who 
'  was  in  Ta^^haio's  service  when  he  killed  Sullivan,  com- 
mitted tlie  crime  "  by  order  of  the  king."  His  Ma- 
jesty's persistent  refusal  to  give  the  criminals  up  to 
justice  goes  a  long  way  towards  establishing  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  The  construction  of  roads  and  rail-, 
ways  neai'  the  native  districts  is  to  be  urged  on  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  every  year  the  power  of  resist- 
ance of  the  native  race  wiU  become  less.  Writing  on 
the  10th  July,  a  Wellington  correspondent,  after  stat- 
ing that  the  action  of  the  Government  would  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  question  by  the  Opposition  when 
Parliament  met,  goes  on  to  say  : — "All  that  the 
Government  will  be  able  to  answer  is,  that  they 
have  made  such  aiTangements  as  will  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  outrage,  and  as  may  ultimately  lead  to  the 
punishment  of  Purukutu  and  his  companions.  They 
wiU  also  be  able  to  point  out  that  the  events  following 
Sullivan's  murder  have  tended  greatly  in  the  direction 
of  breaking  up  the  King  party.  Between  Rewi  and 
the  King  there  is  now  a  considerable  amoimt  of  dis- 
union ;  while  Manuhira,  for  a  long  time  our  most  bit- 
ter enemy  and  the  King's  confidential  minister,  has 
been  ousted  from  office,  or  at  least  deprived  of  most  of 
the  powers  appertaining  thereto.  The  fact  is  the  King 
party  are  beginning  to  see  that  Manuhira's  advice  has 
not  always  been  of  the  most  judicious  character,  and 
that  it  was  likely  to  lead  them  into  worse  difiiculties. 
They  have  accordingly  determined  that  in  future  all 
public  affairs  are  to  be  discussed  in  and  decided  by  a 
runauga,  or  kind  of  public  meeting  of  chiefs  and  men 
of  influence.  This  is  a  radical  change  in  Maori  politics 
and  may  lead  to  important- results.  Manuhira  is  to  re- 
main a  kind  of  chief  executive  officer,  but  the  direc- 
tion of  thei  policy  of  the  King  paity  is  to  be  set- 
tled by  the  nmanga.  A  report  is  current  that  since 
this  was  decided  Tawhaio  has  sent  to  Mr.  Mackay 
requesting  an  interview.  Tawhaio  has  always 
heretofore  stood  upon  his  dignity,  and  strenuously 
resiste  d  all  efforts  to  bring  about  an  interview  with 
any  pakeha  representative  of  our  Government,  or 
even  with  the  Governor  himself.  It  is  well  known 
that  on  one  occasion  Sir  George  Bowen  was  kept  in 
the  Waikato  for  several  days,  under  pretence  of  phea- 
sant shooting,  but  in  reality  in  the  hope  that  the  na- 
tive Minister  might  be  able  to  bring  about  an  inter- 
view between  the  King  and  his  ExceUenoy.  A  good 
many  comments  were  made  at  the  time  as  to  the  un- 
dignified position  in  which  the  Governor  was  thus 
filaced.  M  Tawhaio  W'emptonly.refuse^  to  mwthln?' 


Death  is  rapidly  removing  the  great  men  of  the  Vic- 
torian era.  Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  lost 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Lytton,  MaclLse,  Mill,  and  now 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  is  no  more.  The  great  artist  had 
just  completed  the  three  score  and  t«n  which  tha 
Psalmist  has  allotted  to  man.  He  commMiced  hia  ar- 
tistic life  fifty  years  ago  and  rapidly  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  greatest  animal  painter  in  Europe. 
The  horses,  dogs,  stags,  lions  of  Landseer  occupy  in 
the  world  of  art  a  place  with  the  landscapes  of  Claude 
and  the  brigand  scenes  of  Salvator  Rosa.  His  "  Two 
Dogs,"  his  "  Bolton  Abbey  in  the  Olden  Time,"  his 
"  War"  and  "  Peace,"  are  not  alone  the  delight  of 
connoisseurs,  bift  through  the  medium  of  the  engra- 
ver's burin  are  known  and  admired  in  every  hamlet  of 
the  Empire.  Like  Michael  Angelo  and  other  great  ar- 
tists of  the  Renaissance,  Landseer  was  a  sculptor  as 
well  as  a  painter.  His  title  to  fame  is  assured 
in  both  capacities.  The  noblest  work  of  its  class  in  tha. 
metropolis  ia  the  magnificent  group  of  bronze  liona 
at  the  foot  of  Nelson's  Pillar  ia  London,  on  which 
Landseer  was  engaged  for  eight  years.  In  private  life 
the  artist  was  greatly  beloved.  He  enjoyed  the  loT-e 
and  esteem  of  his  artistic  brethren  and  the  friendship 
of  his  Sovereign,  who  conferred  on  him  the  honour  oj 
knighthood.  The  latter  days  of  the  great,  artist  were 
clouded  by  the  terrible  malady  which  is'  eo  often  tha 
sad  doom  of  genius.  He  shared  the  fate  of  Swift, 
Scott,  and  Moore,  and  survived  those  faculties  which 
had  won  for  him  fame  and  greatness. 


A  Bra  Fuchsia. — The  Knight  of  Kerry  writes  to  us 
from  Glanleam,  Valencia,  as  follows  :— "  I  wrote  to 
vou  last  year  describing  my  fuchsia  riccartoni  aa 
having,  in  the  previous  summer,  attained  a  circum- 
ference of  115  feet.  I  now  beg  to  report  progress.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  of  1S72  it  measured  124^  feet, 
and  I  have  just  this  moment  again  had  it  oarafully 
measured,  and  find  it  to  be  132|  feet.  It  was  late  in 
coming  into  blossom  this  year,  but  it  has  amply  made 
np  for  its  tardiness,  for  it  is  a  perfect  bla£e  of  crimson. 
In  the  same  graas  plot  we  have  an  hydrangea  me  asuring 
^8  feet  in  cirouiotereace,  wluoh  I  aia  told  is  an  un- 
'  ■  sl  sice.' 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  large  number  of  Kepublicaa  deputies  have  re- 
turned to  Paris. 

Lord  St.  Leonards,  who  is  in  his  ninety-third  year, 
is  seriously  ill. 

Mr.  Rearden,  formerly  memter  for  Athlone,  is  an- 
nounced as  a  Home  Rule  candidate  for  Cork  County. 

Yellow  fever  is  again  increasing  at  Memphis,  and 
now  causes  twenty-five  deaths  daily  in  that  city. 

Bret  Harte  has  written  a  new  poem  which  will 
appear  in  Scrihner's  Magazine  in  J.anuary. 

The  price  of  coal  at  the  pits  of  Graiigemoor,  near 
Huddei-sfield,  has  been  incre;ised  2s.  per  ton. 

The  first  stone  of  the  National  School  for  Music 
Kenaftgton,  wiU  be  laid  in  November  by  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 

Following  Messrs.  Charleworth's  example,  the  other 
collieryproprietorsin  the  Leeds  district  have  announced 
a  rise  in  coal  to  the  extent  of  3s.  a  ton. 

"  Ship  Ahoy  !"  a  nan-ative  of  shipping  misadven- 
tures based  on  the  PKmsoU  inquiries,-  is  the  title  of 
the  Christmas  Annual  of  Once  a  Weeh. 

Alarming  accounts  have  reached  Vienna  from  Hun- 
gcry  of  distress  resulting  from  failure  of  crops.  It  is 
stated  that  in  some  parts  a  famine  jirevails. 

On  5th  Oct.  tlie  body  of  a  ne-n  ly-born  female  child 
was  discovered  in  tlie  (•!'.:  •. .Ijcr  of  the  fii'st  Custom- 
house drawbridge. 

Messrs.  Judd  and  Co.  are  printing  a  re-issue  of  Dr. 
Nicholas's  "  Pedigree  of  the  English,"  which  will  be 
published  shortly  by  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co. 

The  various  steamers  which  left  Liverpool  Oct.  2nd 
for  New  York,  took  out  specie  to  the  value  of 
£244,000. 

Majdr-Qeneral  Sir  Thomas  Seaton  is  about  to  bring 
out  a  cheap  edition  of  the  well-known  work  "  From 
Cadet  to  Colonel." 

The  John  Ball  states  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  new  novel 
showing  the  development  of  Socialism  is  nearly 
finished. 

It  is  stated  that  Lord  Marcus  Beresford,  brother  to 
.the  Marquis  of  'V5''aterford,  will  be  a  candidate  for  the 
cbunty  of  Wateriord  at  the  forthcoming  general 
election. 

The  Treasury,  in  reply  to  an  application  from  the 
Claimant's  solicitor  that  the  expenses  paid  to  witnesses 
already  called  on  his  behalf  should  be  at  once  re- 
imbursed him,  have  declined  to  accede  to  his  request. 

The  govei-ning  body  of  Eton  College  have  censured  the 
head  master  for  permitting  an  unsigned  circular,  de- 
niauding  increased  pay  for  boaixiing  scholais,  and 
declared  the  circular  informal  and  of  no  effect. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  says  that  it  ia  stated 
'ttiat  Captain  Richards  (1860)  will  be  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Devastation,  vice  W.  N.  W.  Hewett, 
nominated  to  succeed  Commodore  Commerell  at  the 
Cap?  of  Good  Hope. 

The  admiral  commanding  the  Spani.sh  Mediterra- 
nean squadron  announces  that  his  squadron  will  shortly 
be  ready  for  action,  the  Vittoria  included,  although 
this  vessel  will  be  the  last  to  be  manned  and  fitted 
out. 

The  dispute  in  the  Bolton  tailoring  trade,  which  has 
lasted  fourteen  weeks,  has  terminated  by  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  the  men  to  the  masters'  terms. 
Their  places  have,  however,  been  filled  by  non- 
xmionists. 

The  official  notice  by  the  senior  naval  officer  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  that  from  August  29  last  the 
Gold  Coa.%t,  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  the  River  Assi- 
nee,  was  placed  in  a  state  of  blockade,  hds  appeared  in 
the  G<aette. 

TheEclio  du  Parliament  says: — According  to  pri. 
vate  despatches  from  Paris,  in  which  we  have  every 
confidence,  the  proclamation  of  the  Monarchy  in 
France  is  a  certainty,  and  is  assured  by  the  formidable 
nwority  of  110  votes. 

In  conformity  with  an  order  from  the  Governor  of 
Posen,  the  police  authorities  have  taken  away  all 
the  church  books  from  Canon  Arndt,  at  Filehne,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  been  appointed  in  contra- 
vention of  the  law. 

On  the  4th  October  William  Thompson,  miner, 
^nfield  Plam,  near  Durham,  cut  his  wife's  throat 
-BfBer  neturning  from  market.  She  rushed  into  a 
neighbour's  house,  and  fell  dead.  AVhen  apprehended 
Thompson  said  he  did  not  know  what  persuaded  him 
to  commit  the  act. 

The  Financier  announces  the  death  of  Mr.  George 
Saward,  who  will  be  remembered  as  formerly  the 
secretary  of  the  first  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  and 
whosa  services  in  the  cause  of  telegraphy  have  been 


considerable.  Latterly  Mr.  Saward  had  been  secretary 
to  the  Submarine  Cables  Trust. 

It  is  reported  that  a  pamphlet  by  M.  Guizot, 
entitled  "La  Fusion,"  will  appear  shortly.  The 
Opinion  Nationale  says  the  work  consists  of  thirty 
eight  pages,  and  its  conclusion  is  to  prove  the  necessity 
for  the  country  to  proceed  immediately  witli  the 
foundation  of  the  monarchy. 

The  reiiort  that  it  has  been  decided  that  the  memo- 
rial to  the  late  Charles  Knight  is  to  take  the  form  of  a 
free  library  is  without  foundation.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  such  wiU  be  the  decision  of  the 
subscribers,  an  almopt  unanimou.';  feeling  existing  in 
favour  of  it,  but  the  meeting  of  the  subscribers  has  not 
yet  been  held. 

A  letter  has  been  received  in  Leamington  from  Mr 
Arthur  Clayden,  who  is  with  Mr.  Arch  in  Canada.  He 
gives  a  hopeful  account  of  their  mission,  but  describes 
the  farmers  of  Lower  Canada  as  mostly  hard  and 
mean.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  says  Mr.  Clayden,  of 
the  extreme  fertitliy  of  the  soil  and  the  healthfuhiess 
of  the  climate. 

Mr.  Calemdish  Tahourden,  described  as  a  stockbroker 
of  Cornhill,  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Loid 
Mayor  of  London  on  the  3rd  October  for  appropriating 
to  his  own  use  a  cheque  for  £400  intrusted  to  him  to 
buy  Becurities  for  a  Canuarthenshire  magistrate. 
Defendant  did  not  appear,  and  a  warraiit  was  issued 
for  his  apprehension. 

The  Guardian  .states  that  the  canonry  of  Winchester, 
which  has  fidlen  to  the  gift  of  the  Crown  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Wilson  during  the  vacancy  in  the  see  of  Win- 
chester, has  been  accepted  by  the  Righ  Rev.  F.  T. 
MacDougall,  formerly  Bishop  of  Labaun,  and  new 
Archdeacon  of  Huttingdon  and  one  of  the  canons  of 
Ely. 

At  a  public  meeting  in  Liverpool  on  the  29th  Sept., 
convened  by  the  Mayor,  a  committee  was  appointed 
for  the  purpo.se  of  collecting  subscriptions  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fine  art  gallery  in  that  town.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  gallery  is  £25,000,  and 
five  Liverpool  gentlemen  have  already  promised  con- 
tributions of  £1,000  each.  ; 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  Geg^nwart,  of 
Berlin,  Dr.  Strau.ss  says  :— "Since  last  spiring  I  have 
suffered  from  a  disease  for  which  I  have  sought  cure 
at  Carlabad  in  vain,  which  tho  physicians  have  de- 
clared iucunible,  and  which  has  compelled  me  this 
long  time  to  cease  my  literary  labours,  without  the 
hope  of  ever  being  able  to  resume  them." 

Prospecting  for  coal  is  being  extensively  pursued 
on  the  extensive  estates  of  Sir  Hervey  Bruce,  Eart., 
Downhill.  Experienced  miners  have  been  employed  to 
sink  shafts  ;  and,  although  their  efforts  have  not  been 
crowned  with  success,  a  sanguine  hope  is  entertained 
that  coal  exists  in  the  district,  and  the  search  wUl  be 
prosecuted  for  some  time. 

On  the  4th  Oct.  at  a  meeting  of  the  Derry  guardians 
the  clerk  I'eported  that  he  had  received  a  telegram 
through  the  Collector  of  Customs  announcing  the 
arrival  at  Jloville,  Lough  Foyle,  of  a  vessel  from  Riga, 
a  cholera-infected  port,  with  disease  on  board.  l3r. 
W.  Browne  was  directed  to  inspect  the  vessel,  and  if 
necessary  detain  her,  and  prevent  her  coming  to 
Derry. 

On  Oct.  6,  Lord  Leigh  inaugurated  an  exhibition  of 
art  and  industry  at  Rugby.  Mr.  Newdegate,  M.P., 
addressed  the  assembly,  dwelling  en  the  great  impor- 
tance of  associating  art,  which  is  the  luxury  of  the 
intellect,  with  the  products  of  industry.  Good  taste, 
he  observed,  was  good  sense  applied  to  little  things, 
and  the  combination  of  art  and  industry  must  pro- 
duce results  honourable  and  gratifying  to  humanity. 

A  Bride  Burnt  to  Death. — The  young  bride 
whose  dress  we  mentioned  had  caught  fire  as  she  was 
leaving  the  church  of  Dampremy,  Belgium,  where  the 
marriage  ceremony  had  just  been  performed,  has  since 
died  of  the  injuries  she  received. 

Fifteen  Pou:vD8  fob  a  Vote. — At  the  Dumbar- 
ton Registration  Court  on  Ihursday,  the  Liberal 
agent  stated,  with  reference  to  a  case  which  the  sheriff 
had  reserved  for  consideration,  that  he  f oimd  by  the 
payment  of  £4  stamp  duty,  £10  penalty,  and  £1  in 
addition,  he  was  entitled  by  the  Stamp  Act  to  have 
the  deed  on  which  his  client  based  his  vote  taken  into 
evidence.  He  had  paid  the  money,  and  now  tendered 
the  deed,  whereupon  the  sheriff  allowed  the  vote. 

FoKEiaN  Coal. — A  great  fuss  has  been  made  about 
the  importation  of  American  iron,  but — as  we  ex- 
pected— this  wondrous  importation  has  proved  a 
failure.  Now  we  are  told  that  American  coal  is  on  the 
road.  This  kind  of  thing  is  almost  "  played  out." 
America  can  no  more  spare'  her  coal  than  her  iron, 


and  the  effect  of  a  fev.'  puny  importations,  even  if  thsy 
were  effected,  would  be  more  likely  to  provoke  the 
laughter  than  the  anxiety  of  English  coal  masters. 
Three  thousand  tons  of  coal  are  not  likoly  to  produce 
much  effect  upon  a  coal  market  which,  demands  an 
output  of  2,600,000  tons  per  week. 

BlocKjVDB  Runninq  on  the  Gold  Coast. — It  has  al- 
ready been  stated  that  a  blockade  had  been  proclaimed 
along  the  whole  coast  of  Guinea.  A  correspondent, 
writing  to  us  on  the  subject,  says  "Asl  am  writing, 
a  brig  belonging  to  Messrs.  Swanzy,  of  London,  oalled 
tho  Alligator,  had  arrived,  with  3,230  kegs  of  gun- 
powder on  bo^rd,  and  the  captain  acknowledged  ta 
have  lauded  370  keg,i  at  Grand  Bussam,  a  place  soma 
ten  miles  west  of  our  territory,  where  Messrs.  Swansij 
keep  four  steam  launches  for  the  purpose  of  going  up 
the  lagoons  andrivers  which  border  on  Ashantee  land." 

TiD3  Throne  of  Morocco. — According  to  the 
Imparcial,  the  throne  of  Jlorocco  is  claimed  by  four 
j-elatives  of  the  late  Sultan — his  son,  Muley  Hassan, 
his  eldest  and  fourth  brothers,  M.  Ahmed  and  M.  e\ 
Abbas,  and  his  cousin,  M.  Sixleiman.  Hassan's  pre- 
tensions are  supported  by  his  father's  will  and.  exam- 
ple, Sidi  Mohammed  ha-ving  been  the  son  of  his  owa 
predecessor,  Abdun-ahman,  but  are  opposed  to  tha 
ordinary  principles  of  seniority.  Ahmed  is  describoc^ 
as  imbecile,  addicted  to  bad  companions,  and  less  po« 
pular  than  his  brother.  Suleiman  had  alreadj'  a  ,'JOod^ 
title  to  the  throne  when  Sidi  luohnnimed  ascend6<| 
it.  Hassan  has  during  his  father's  hfe  been  Governor 
of  the  southern  province,  Morocco  Proper. 

Tee  Fop.TncoMiNO  Visit  op  Mr.  Dishaixi  to 
Glasgow. — The  intention  of  the  directors  of  the  Glas- 
gow Ather.reum  to  invite  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  the  city  in  November,  to  preside  at  a 
meeting  of  the  studen'^s  of  that  institution  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  other  prizes  and. 
certificates  gained  by  them  in  Apiil  and  May  of  tha 
prei;ant  year,  has  now  been  carried  out.  An  ini-itation 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  been  conveyed  thi-ough 
Colonel  ( 'ampbell,  of  Blythswood,  M.P.  for  Renfrew-, 
shire  ;  and  it  is  expected  that  an  answer  will  be  re« 
ceived  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Sir.  Disraeli's  ad- 
dress as  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  will  be  delivercd 
on  Wednesday,  19th  November,  a  fortnight  after  the 
opening  of  the  winter  sessions  at  the  college.  The  ad-, 
dress  will  probably  bo  given  in  the  City  HalL  In  tho 
course  of  his  \asit  the  es- Premier  will  he  entertained 
to  a  grand  b.anquet  either  in  that  hall  or  in  the  Corpo- 
ration Galleries. 

Fbench  Co>-victs. — The  Stntinelle  da  Midi  of  Tou- 
lon states  that  the  convict?  have  just  been  embarked 
there  on  the  Var  for  Now  Caledonia,  and  the  doors  of 
the  prison  have  been  left  open  to  purify  the  building, 
wliiuh  will  now  be  used  as  magaxiaes  fen-  naval  stores. 
The  embarkation  of  Lullier  gave  rise  to  some  disorderj 
as  ho  resisted,  raiso.l  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Republique 
and  had  to  be  removed  by  force  by  six  convicts.  Ha 
even  threatened  to  have  the  head  jailor  shot  when  hj« 
(Lullier)  returned  from  New  Caledonia,  which,  he  saidj 
would  be  before  long.  AVhen  liis  foUow-prisoners  at- 
tempted to  console  him  he  abused  them  in  the  grossest 
language,  and  refused  to  fraterni.-e  with  theia.  On 
board  the  vessel  his  violence  was  such  that  it  was  ne- 
cessai-y  to  gag  him  and  put  him  in  the  hold.  The 
bagne  of  Toulon,  wliich  has  ju/:t  been  suppressed,  had 
been  in  existence  191  years,  having  been  founded  under 
Colbert  in  16S2.  The  abolition  of  these  establishments 
commenced  in  1851.  Those  of  Brest  and  Rocheforfi 
were  evacuated  in  1858,  and  that  of  Toulon,  the  las> 
remaining  one,  has  now  been  closed  in  its  turn. 

Yellow  Fever  at  SnREVLroRT. — The  epidemic 
yellow  fever  at  Shreveport,  a  town  and  river  port  ia' 
Louisiana,  seems  to  havo  lasted  all  tlu'ough  September, 
The  Few  Orleans  Picayune  published  a  private  lattei 
from  Shreveport,  dated  Septemb^ir  7,  in  v/hich  tha 
writer  said  : — "  The  town  is  nearly  depopulated  by 
stampede  and  sickness.  As  near  as  i  can  ascertain  up 
to  data,  about  CO  people  died,  and  no  one  attacked  aa 
yet  has  recovered.  One  day  you  hear  of  a  case  doing 
as  well  as  could  be  expected  ;  the  next  day  a  corpse 
is  awaiting  tho  hearse.  In  pomt  of  malignant  fatahty, 
it  surpasses  any  yeUow  fever  ever  known  here.  A  few 
cases  are  reported  of  persons  dropping  dead  in  the 
streets,  btit  these  cases  happily  are  rare."  A  letter  of 
the  12th  says  :— "  There  is  great  scarcity  of  people  to 
attend  the  sick  ;  the  city  is  in  great  need  of  help«. 
There  were  30  deaths  yesterday,  and  18  up  to  4  p.m., 
to-day.  It  is  thou,^,'ht  that  the  removal  of  the  Red 
River  raft  has  considerably  to  do  with  the  epidemic. 
The  telegram  of  the  last  day  of  September  speata  of 
700  persons  stricken  with  the  fever. 
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TO  COKRESPONDENTS. 

*J  Letters  r.re  not  answered  until  at  lea;,t  ten  days  after 
tlioy  aro  received,  aijdiV.omptiuies,  owing  to  tlitir  nuuibor, 
,  tl'oy  aru  unavoidably  l;i.'id  over. 

Contributors  arc  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
reinniioration  they  expect  for  their  coatribv.tioua  ;  attention 
vo  chirj  is  particularly  reyueated. 

Rejected  iiSS.  are  uor.troyed,  except  stamps  are  onclosad 
tor  thoir  return.-  In  no  case  do  VyC  hold  oiu selves 
rcs.p;)i!sibie  for  ilSS.  .sc7it  for  penis;J,  and  contributors 
fdioulS  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule  is  complied 
■vyiilx  ve  take  everycare  to  return  them  safely  if  found  un. 
suitable. 

W.  ,T.  H.— The  following  is  a  good  method  of  eratlicating  a 
com  :— Put  your  foot  in  a  ba.^in  of  hot  water  until  the  corn 
^  becomes  solt ;  then  scrape  with  a  bliiiit  knife— do  not  cut— 
.  rtway  as  much  a.;  will  cmno.  Repeat  this  for  three  or  four 
Mornings.  Buy  3cl.  y,-o:th  of  glacial  acotic  acid,  and  when 
the  corn  has  been  steeped  touch  it  with  a  brush  or  the  cork 
until  you  see  the  surface  covered  by  the  acid.  Repeat  this 
every  m^omiEg  and  evening  for  five  or  seven  days,  and  you 
will  besiu  to  feel  a  shght  tingling  sensation.  Apply  the 
addnow  but  once  a  day,  for  you  are  near  the  true  skin,  You 
•wUl  soon  be  able  to  remove  layers  of  the  corn  with  vour 
thumb  nail.  Ee  very  careful  not  to  let  the  acid  touch  the 
surrounding  fiesh,  as  it  will  burn  it  away ;  and  alv.avs  re- 
member  that  it  is  a  deadly  poison.  Tho  cure  is  paialess 
and  we  know  It  to  be  effective.  We  cannot  recommend 
anj-thlng  conscientiously  to  produce  whiskei-s.  Your  writ- 
ing is  only  middling. 
Dame  GBUMPOT.-Walk  a  little  in  damp  weather  or  in  watef, 
and  your  boots  will  cease  to  creak.  Dryness  produces  the 
noise.  The  best  way  to  whiten  your Jiands  iS  to  keep  them 
covered.  You  m.ust  go  to  a  pjTotechnist  for  lire  crackoi-s 
PaJmer  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was 
born  ia  Rugby. 

The  -TouKEEN  SPonrsMAiv.-Ilenew  youi-  licence.  Your 
"Witing  13  not  good.    tVe  cannot  help  you  in  your  love 


CL.4UE  wwtes:-!  take  the  liberty  of  wTiting,  in  ^8r  to  a 
question  iu  a  recent  number,  as  to  the  origin  of  "the  phraj 
"^Sauve  ^vii  peut."   It  was  at  tlie  battle  of  Waterloo,  wh 
Napoleon,  having  been  defeated,  rode  from  the  field 
battle  exclaiming,  "Save  himself  wlw  can." 

An  Anxioi's  0.\E.— If  your  brother  is  bound  by  indenture  5 
he  must  comj^.ete  his  time,  unless  he  maJces  an-arKing». 
ment  with  hi.s  master.    If  you  ^^^te  to  our  ofBoe  you  can 
get  a  monthly  cover  for  one  penny.  Your  writing  is  rather 
irregular. 

W.  H.  P.— We  have  already  notified  that  we  cannot  commu- 
nicate ■with  authors  through  the  post,  save  when  we  accept 
their  contributions. 

E.  P.  M.— Sub-Inspectors  are  not  considered  the  social  eqnab 
of  military  officers ;  but  they  mix  in  good  sooiefc',  and  are 
certainly  regarded  as  gentlemen. 

MOZABT.— If  you  want  to  supply  your  band  with  flags,  tap?, 
9a.she3,  &c.,  write  to  one  of  the  monster  houses  in  Dublin. 
Stat©  what  you  want  exactly,  and  they  \riU  send  you  an 
estimate. 

JuvENTCS.— Donot  rub  your  eyes  in  the  morning,  for  you 
then  rub  back  again  what  nature  has  rejected  daring  the 
night.  Put  your  face,  vdth  your  eyes  open,  into  a  basin  of 
cold  water  every  morning,  having  previously  removed  all 
excretion  by  a  soft  sponge  and  warm  water.  We  would 
advise  you  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  classics  ;  ihey  are 
ihost  beneficial.  The  fees  and  expenses  of  a  mSdloal 
degree  are  about  £200. 

lEUM  AS— 1  and  2.  We  do  not  know.  3.  Wm.  Cobbett  wa-s  bom 
in  Surrey  in  1762.  His  father  was  a  farmer.  When  twenty- 
one  he  became  a  copying-clerk  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  after  a 
few  months  of  drudgery  he  enlisted,  and  was  stationed 
at  Chatham.  Here  he  studied  English  giammar 
amid  the  noise  and  jeers  and  whistling  and 
singing  of  the  barrackroom.  His  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Xova  Scotia,  and  his  industry,  good  conduct  and  temperance 
gained  him  rapid  promotion.  He  became  sergeant-major, 
and  af t«r  seven  years'  sei  vice  he  obtained  his  discharge.  He 
wont  to  Franco,  and  from  Franoe^to  America,  and  then  back 
to  England,  and  began  to  write  in  the  Porcupviie  and 
TTecHy  Register.  He  was  fined  and  Imprisoned  for  libelling 
the  Government.  Soou  after  his  release  he  wrote  an  article 
ajainst  the  flogging  of  soldiers,  and  was  prosecuted,  con,, 
dcmtied  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£J,000.  He  went  to  America  on  his  release,  j^ut  re- 
turned in  1819,  bringing  with  him  the  bones  of  Tom  Paine, 
the  celebnttedisflde].  In  1820  and  in  1826  he -was  defeated 


when  seeking  parliamentary  honours.  In  1S29  he 
y/a3  again  prosecuted  for  writing  a  libel  intend- 
ing to  rai.50  the  rainda  of  the  labourers  to  revolt. 
He  ■  conducted  his  defence  In  person,  concluding 
in  a  magnificent  speech.  The  jury  considered  for  Hfteen 
l*urs,  and  tlien  disagreed,  six  being  of  one  ojjinion  and  six 
of  another.  On  the  passing  of  the  Eeforra  Bill  in  1S32  he 
was  returned  for  Oldham  'oy  an  immeiLse  majority.  He 
died  in  1!?J5,  on  the  17th  of  June.  He  was  one  of  the 
mont  remarkable  men  of  his  generation. 
A-Micrs.— You  must  Icaru  dancirg  by  the  aid  of  a  master  or 
mistress.  You  can  learn  iu  a  foi-tnight.  No  book  will  aid 
you. 

P.  G.  T.— -A.  boy  can  learn-' better  between  18  and  19  than 
between  14  and  15 ;  hC  understands  better.  Consult  a 
doctor ;  but  we  do  ^ol  think  he  will  mend  you. 

J.  F.  D. — We  must  refer  you  to  our  notice  of  last  week. 

"\V.  O.  B.— We  cannot  publish  a  story  v/hich  has  appeared 
elsewhere.  (J.  W.  M.  Kojuolds  live.-;  iu  London,  and 
conducts  RejTiolds'  Newspaper. 

Vr.A.T. — ^You  wiU  certainly  be  rejected  if  you  do  not  improve 
in  your  writing.  Practise  constantly,  and  the  best  way  is 
to  write  very,  very  slov/ly,  foiming  each  letter  as  nearly  like 
a  i^erfect  one  as'possible.  Pursue  this  plan  steadily,  and 
your  improvement  in  a  week  even  will  astonish  you. 

T.M.K.— If  the  property  is  in  chancery,  application  must  be 
made  to  the  court  In  the  ordinary  legal  manner. 

Katie.— There  is  no  legal  objection  to  an  apprentice  getting 
married ;  but  is  it  vnse  ?   VSliy  not  vrait  for  the  year  ? 

A  COiNSTA.M  ItE.4l)ER. — If  the  ladyis  ycur  equal,  begin  your 
letter  "Dear  Madam,"  and  if  you  are  not  intimate,  write 
your  subscription  "  I  remain  yours."  It  does  not  matter 
Whether  the  lady  is  siugle  or  married.    Avoid  antimony. 

EOT.lCflETTA  C— A  composer  of  music  must  necessarily  be 
a  thorough  musician — a  scholar,  in  fact.  Musical  composere 
db  not  write  the  libretto,  but  they  write  the  orchestral 
music,  of  course.  The  parts  foreach  instrument  are  copied 
by  a  copyist. 

HoPEi' UL — Every  young  girl  and  yonng  lady  should  know 
how  to  cook— not  necessarily  do  it,  but  know  how  to  do  it. 
Three  hours  a  day  spent  in  study  will  moke  a  well-re.id 
man  acd  an  accomplished  v.'oman  in  four  years.  French> 

^KMSjIst^^^jijtodi  arithmetic  can  cei-tainly  ba|^ncilM;atetm, 

'■"  but  Freac^Rjannncii'tlon  should  be  taa?5ht^)y  a  %'at!tv! 
WSe  think  y&a  write  pretty  well— it  lacks  style.    Tliora  is 
the  mo3t  be^lGtiftti  of  mermaid  songs  in  the  opera  "  Obe- 
ron,"  by  Wabor.  ' 

A  SuBSCHlBEll.r-WajSh  your  feet  in  Cold  VTater  and  drop 
bit  of  soda  iato  the  writer.    To  avoid  obesity  t.ika  cxe^d8B 
rise  e;u'ly,  alfoid  su;;ar  ajid  all  ifiola  in  wliich  it  holds  a 
good  place.   Your  writing  is  only  middling. 

EVACJATio.v. — Soda  water  siiould  not  be  drunk  freq-aently. 
It  injures  the  stomach  aj)A  producas  languor.  Marriages 
must  be  performed  by  tjjiergymen  save  when  the  contract- 
ing partie.3  are  satisfied  to  be  man-ied  in  the  Registrar's 
Office.  Lady  Wilde's  poema  can  be  had  from  auy  booh- 
soller  in  Cublia — try  Smith,  of  Dame-street.  Wa  cannot 
read  the  vt'ord  whoso  meaning  you  want. 

F.  O'R.— You  had  better  not  try  so  risky  a  plan.  The  Guide 
is  a  good  one,  but  most  persons  require  a  teacher.  Your 
writing  now  is  promising. 

Nutcracker.— If  .a,  man  meets  a  woman  at  a  narrow  pas- 
sago,  he  is  boirudtogive  Way  and  allow  her  to  pass  first. — 
Military  men  in  litooiTn'  do  not  raise  their  hats  to  ladies. 
They  bow  and  slightly  lower  thotr  swords. — If  you  ask  a 
woman  to  marry  you  and  then  mafry  another,  she  has 
ground  for  an  action  at  law;  you  must  either  admit  your 
promise  or  perjure  yourself. 

Sphinx — You  can  get  your  degree  in  Trinity  College  in  four 
years.  The  fentrance  fee  is  £15,  and  the  annual  fee£16  16s. 
You  can  gflft  gratis  a  i^rogramme  of  the  course  to  be  read 
from  Hodaes,  Foster,  and  Co.,  Grafton-street.  A  very 
severe  cxaj^ination  is  that  for  scholar.ship. — Cards  are  of 
very  ancient  and  Eastern  origin.  A  pack  of  Hindostaneo 
cardspreseniedtoan  Englishman  in  1815are  said  to  have  been 
then  1,000  yepkrs  old;  Dotted  cards  were  invented  to  amuse 
Seim-ho,  a  Cjiinese  king,  and  hia  wives,  in  1120.  They  were 
not  known  in  Eurcipe  nntQ  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen>. 
tury.  In  1393  they  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  to 
divert  Charles  VI.  of  France  from  his  melancholy,  which 
finally 'ended  in  madness.  Heraldic  cards  wore  first  intro- 
duced'into  England  in  16G0.  In  the  French  Revolution 
the  ICuJgs  were  displaced  by  the  portraits  of  Molifere,  La 
Fontaine,  Voltaire,  and  Rijussoau;  and  the  Queens 
by  Prudence,  Justice,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude.  It 
is  estimated  that  abont  half  a  million  packs  of  cards  ore 
made  every  year  iti  England.  You  will  get  a  book  for  ^ 
shilling  which  will  teach  yon  aH  about  the  different  games. 
It  is  called  "  How  to  Play  Cards,"  and  can  be  had  at 


Smith  and  Sons,  Ab'uey-street,  Dublin.— Miss  Eraddon  was 
bom  in  Soho-square,  London,  in  1837. 

LlA  Fail— If  you  read  Haverty'sHi^tvry  of  Ireland  you  will 
know  all  a  man  wants  to  know.  It  is  an  esceUent 
work.  You  might  look  intoJohn Jfitchel's  history, too.— 
PractiHC  constantly  and  begin  by  writing  very  slowly —Y'ou 
cau  become  a  bank  clerk  by  passing  the  examination,  all 
particulars  of  which  can  be  learned  by  writing  to  the  Se* 
crotary  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland.— Do  not  send  any  money, 
lender  money  before  you  get  your  loan. — Being  thin  is  not 
necessarily  a  sign  of  delicacy. 

D.  .1.  K. — Go  to  a  bird  stuffer.  We  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  parties,  but  we  do  not  like  the  look  of  the  ad< 
vertisement.  , 

O.  E.—Ashantee  is  150miles  from  the  coast.  It  is  a  very  large 
city,  with  magnificent  royal  palace  and  splendid  court.  .  A 
traveller  says  he  never  saw  so  rich  a  soil,  or  so  luxuriant  a 
vegetation. 

Propessop.  Blu.nderbu«s.— Honeymoon  is  an  old  custom, 
and  persons  of  means  when  they  marry  always  le^ve  home 
for  a  short  time.  Poor  people  go  about  their  business  in 
the  usual  way,  taking,  perliaps,  a  day  or  two^  most. — 
Drinking  claret  to  excess  is  injurious — excess  in  anything 
is  injurious.  Claret  has  a  tendency  to  promote  constipa- 
tion. It  is  placed  by  Abemethy  fifth  on  the  list  of  wines 
in  the  order  of  their  digestibility — champagne  being  first, 
sherry  second,  Madeira  third,  portfourth. — If  you  wish  to 
become  a  clergjlnaa,  place  yoiirseu  in  communication  with 
the  President  of  Maynootb  CcKc.'  O.— Neuralgia  is  best  re- 
lieved by  quinine,  which  may  be  taken  in  the  form  of  pills. 
Take.v  at  the  Flood.— Mss  Braddon,  the  novelist,  is  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Braddon,  sohcitor,  who  contributed 
to  the  old  Sporting  Magazine,  tmder  the  nomi  de  plume  of 
"  Gilbert  Forester"  and  "  A  Member  of  the  Burton  Hunt,'' 
&c.  She  was  bom  in  Soho  Square,  London,  in  1837,  and 
became  at  an  early  age  a  contributor  to  periodical  literature; 
and  wrote  sentimental  verses,  political  squiijs,  parodiee, 
&c.  Miss  Eraddon  has  written  "  Loves  of  Arc3dia,"'a 
comedietta  produced  at  the  Royal  Strand  Theatre  in  1S60 ; 
"  Garibaldi,  and  other  Poems,"  published  in  1861 ;  "  Lady 
Lisle,"  "  Captain  of  the  Vulture,"  "Trail  of  the  Serpent," 
"  Ralph  the  Bailili,"  and  other  sketches  reprinted  frpto. 
~  '^w,  8tf.jjiam*s'fi  Jfagarine,  ^tez-jftAa/dy  AucUsy'a 
e-.rot.'^'^Aurora  Floyd,"  "  Eleanor's  mBw;.',''  "  John 
Marchmont's  Legacy,"  "Henry  Dunbar,"  "I'he  Doctor's 
Wife,"  "  Only  a  Clod,"  "Sir  Jasper's  Tenant,"  ','The Lady's 
Mile,"  &c.  ^Bs  Braddon  conducts  BelgravQ^  a  London 
magazine,  to  which  she  has  contributed  soT^sl  novel?. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  this  great  authoress  han  publiied 
a  large  number  of  anonymous  works,  and  4^  a  coi^ant 
contributor  to  periodical  literature  and  ti«  .newspaper 
press.  '  ,.  '  '  ' 

Celt. — William  Carleton  was  born  at  CloghS^,  Tyrone,  in 
17fS.  Hia  father,  a  peasant,  was  remarkablo'for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  traditions  of  Ireland,  and  from  him  Carleton 
appears  to  have  early  imbibed  the  characteristic  feelings  of 
his  couutrjTuen.  Carleton,  who  iiisplayed  a  tasto  for  read- 
ing, tecnme  a  tutor  in  a  village  school.  Havioft'left  hl3 
home  to  go. to  Dublin  in  search  of  fortune,  hfi  pepisiied, 
ajionymously,  in  1830,  "Traits  andStorios  of  the  Iriiij Pea- 
santry." His  productions  include  a  second  series  ol 
"Traits  and  Stories,"  "Fardorougha  the  Miser,"  "  The 
Fawn  of  Spring  Vale,"  "  Valentine  M'Clutchy,"  "  The 
Black  Prophet,"  "  Castle  Squander,""  Willie Keilly,"  "Tha 
Black  Baronet,"  "  The  Evil  Eye,"  and  numeroos  tales. 
Carleton  died  in  lS70l 
A  DcBLis  SDBSCiUBEK.— Ashantee  is  pronounced  on  the 

third  syllable.    Your  writing  isesoellent. 
O.  C.  D.— We  think  Craig  a  Scotch  name.   We  do  not  kaoyf 
its  motto., 

ACCEPTED.— O.  Z.  ;  R.  A.  N.  ;  Stanley  Hulbert  ;  E.  T.  L.  J 
J.  O'S.  ;  Mary  and  Jnlia.  These  authors  are  requested  to 
send  their  addresses  immedlaSely, 

Declined  with  Thanks.  — E.  G.  M.  Going  to  the  Races"); 
R.  A.  O'C. ;  J.  F. ;  Kathleen  ;  W.  G ;  S.  A. ;  Ethais  ; 
Lilios  ;  J.  A.  ;  1*1.  A  M.  ;  Fil ;  Onward  ;  Vetns ;  Virgilins; 
T.  C, ;  C.  M'D. ;  Irish  Chariie ;  E.  J.  H. ;  T.  B. :  R.  D.  D_ 
We  have  again  to  repeat  that  JISS  must  in  all  cases  b« 
accompanied  by  stamps  if  the  authors  wish  them  to  bi 
returned.  E.  G.  M.  is  requested  to  send  her  present  cddresSi 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Payable  iuvariabfy  in  adrance. 
Stamped',  7s.  per  Annum ;  Ss.  6d.  per  HaU-yeor;  ta.  ftt 
per  oWtcr. 

UKsyAMteo  (Delivered  Free  within  the  City),  oe.  per  Annnm; 
2s.  8d.  ^r  Half-year ;  Is.  3d.  per  Quarter. 
Pest  Omce  Orders  to  be  made  p.iyable  to  John  SheridaH. 
Dublin :  Printed  and  Published  for  the  Proprietoti  at  tkt 
Office,  83  Middle  Abbev-strcct. 
EEQ^KRED  FOR  TRANSMISSION  ABKOAD. 
SATURDAY^  OCIOBEK  11,  1871 
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"TAKEN  AT  THE  FLOOD." 

AN    OBIGir^AL  NOVEL, 
Specially  Written  by 
MISS  BRADDOX, 
Author  of  "Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  "Strangers  and 
Pilgrims,"  d:c. 

[all  rights  EESEETED.] 

CHAPTER  XVIIL 

PEP,KjL\JI  PLACE. 

Perriain  Place  had  been  built  by  a  certain  Godfrey 
i  ernam  m  of  Queen  Anne,  on  the  site  where  a 

previous  Perfiam  Place  had  stood  for  centuries  before 
— the  Perriaais  being  old  in  the  land.  When  this  new 
Perriam  w£S' built,  >Ion]champton  returned  its  metn- 
bt*,  and  the  fre'^and  independent  electors,  tothenum- 
bel-  of  Eeven-aac^-twenty,  were  as  serfs  and  rassab  to 
J^ir  Godfrey  PeiTiam.  He  paid  them  for  their  alle- 
giance— he,  or  the  member  he  made  them  vote  for— 
but  none  ever  dreamed  of  voting  against  Sir  Godfrey's 
noininee. 

For  a  great  many  years  the  present  red  brick  build" 
inghad  bean  called  the  New  Place  :  but  now  a^e  bad 
mellowed  its  ruddy  tones.  The  magnolias  against  the 
southern  front  stretched  high  aud^vide  ;  the  mansion 
had  ripened  hke  the  fruit  ou  the  garden  walls  with  the 
passage  of  years. 

Perriam  Place  consisted  of  a  handsome  pedimented 
centro  and  two  massive  winga.  Sculptuied  garlands 
adorned  the  stone  friBze — the  same  garlands  wei  e  re- 
peated, in  little}  over  doors  and  windows.  Before  tue 
iwuse  stretched  a  noble  lawn,  shaded  on  one  side  by  a 
cli^p  of  cedars,  on  the  other  by  a  gi-oup  of  giant 
maples.'  On  the  left  of  the  house  lay  the  flower  gar- 
doq,,  a  model  of  old-fashioned  horticulture,  unimproved 
by  the  Capability  Browns  of  later  years.  On  the  right 
'  the  kitchen  gardens,  rich  in  commonplace  vege- 

.  ■,  and  boasting  no  dazzling  rai^ge  of  orchard 
iionses,  pineries  and  vineries— only  an  old  hot-ftcd  or 
tv.ti  wh8re  the  peasant  gardeners  grew  cucumbers  in 
the  cucutober  season.  But  the  want  of  orchard- 
houses  need  be  felt -but  little  iua  climate  where  green 
pt>*s  ,waid.l>e.grown  till  Kovembei^  and  where  monster 
p^ums  and  ruddy  peaches  ripened  uncared  for  on  the 
buttressed  walls! 

Perriam,  Place  of  to-day  was  exactly  like  the  Perriam 
Place  of;  a;,  hundred  years  ag«.  Entering  that  cool, 
stone-paved  hall,  and  surrounded  by  that  old-fashioned 
furniture,  you  might  have  fanided  that  Time  had 
gi-ouTi.no  older  than  the  date  of  3>onder  eight-day 
<  !'X:k,- which  bore  its  age  upon  its'face,  in  quaint  Ro- 
ir.nn  numerals,  hke  the  title-page  of  an  old  book.  It 
was  a  fundamental  principle  with  the  Perriams  not  to 
spend  apy^  money  which  Qioy  could  honourably  avoid 
spendmg.  'They  were  not  miserly,  or  inhospitablo— 
they  hved  as  gentlemen  8hould'4iv,^-dispensed  the 
orthodox  benevolences  of  country  gentlemen— kept  a 
?ocd  table  in  dining  parlour  and  servants'  hall— rode 
good  horses— but  they  never  frittered  away  money. 
Aft  they  ignored  altog^er.  No  canvas— save  that  of 
9,  family  portrait,  ever  graced  the  walls  of  Perriam.  A 
few  mezzotmt  engravings— Oxford*,  BoHngbroke,  Pope, 
GaiTick.the  great  Lord  Chatham,  and  , Dr.  Johnson- 


graced  the  oak  panelling  in  the  breakfast  parlour  ;  and 
these  prints  were  the  newest  in  the  house.  Pemams 
succeeded  their  fathers,  and  followed  one  another  along 
the  trodden  way  to  Lethe,  but  no  Perriam  ever  added 
to  or  improved  tlie  mansion.  The  things  which 
had  satisfied  their  forefathers  satisfied  them.  They 
were  eminently  Conservative — objected  to  new- 
fangled ways,  took  their  after-dinner  wine  at  a  table 
whose  bror.d  expanse  of  mahogany  reflected  the  ruby 
of  the  vintage,  and  avoided  all  superfluous  expenditure 
of  mone}-.  If  the  Perriam  housekeeper,  intent  upon 
the  glory  of  the  house,  ventured  to  hint  at  nny  change 
in  the  details  of  a  banquet,  to  suggest  that  this  or  that 
was  the  fashion  up  in  London,  freezing  was  the  reply 
of  her  lord. 

"  Fashion  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Aubrey.  "  What  do  I 
care  about  fashion  ? ,  Do  you  suppose  it  matters  to  me 
what  new-fangled  trumpery  is  invented  for  parvenu 
stockbrokers  and  >{i>,nchester  cotton  loixls  ?  Thoy  can 
have  no  distinction  except  in  wasting  money.  Let 
n;iy  table  be  laid  asnt  was  when  Lord  Bolingbroke 
visfited  my  great  grandfather." 

Lord  Bolingbroke  always  silenced  the  housekeeper. 
He  was  alm.ost  a  livin;^  presence  at  Perriam.  The  best 
of  the  spare  bedchambers  was  still  called  the  IJoling- 
broke  room.  Brilliant  St.  .John  had  slept  in  it  when 
new  Perriam  I'lace  was  only  a  year  old.  ■  Heaven 
knows  what  schemes  had  filled  the  busy  head  that 
pressed  yonder  pillow.^.  Years  after  he  had  returned 
to  Perriam  for  a  little  while,  a  diiappointed  man,  on 
Vi'hose  once  marlellous  life  now  shone  no  light  .save 
that  of  woman's  faithful  love. 

The  furniture  at  Perriam  was  old,  sombre,  bvit 
hard.some  ;  the  more  modern  portion  was  of  the 
famou.!  Chippendale  school — perhaps  the  only  original 
and  artistic  furniture  which  England  ever  produced. 
T'ue  rich  glow  of  the  prevailing  malioganywas  relieved 
and  set  oif  by  sr.trnwood  stringings.  There  were 
dainty  PenibrolLC  table^  with  reeded  legs,  sideboards 
with  brass  handles  and  claw-and-ball  feet,  o;ipacioug 
arm  chairs  v.ith  lyre-shaped  backs,  carved  by  a  chisel 
as  correct  and  delicate  in  its  lines  as  nature  herself, 
what-nots  of  lightest  build,  yet  firm  as  the  Eddystone 
lighthouse — furniture  which,  in  its  verj'  simplicity 
had  a  gi-ace  unknown  to  the  florid  oi-namentation'  and 
gilded  pitch  pine  of  the  sham  Louis  Quatorze  school. 
The  drapeiies  were  of  the  same  date  as  the  chairs  and 
tables,  and  had  not  been  improved  by  time  like  the 
mellowing  wood  ;  Indian  brocaded  curtains,  whose 
damask  had  once  been  vivid  as  the  pkimage  of  tropical 
birds,  still  adorned  the  drawiugroom,  and,  although 
faded,  looked  handsomer  than  any  modern  fabric.  Of 
ornament  there  was  very  little  in  that  vast  saloon 
with  its  seven  long  windows  and  deep  bay  overlookins: 
the  garden.  Two  monster  vaies  of  Worcester  china, 
rich  in  purple  and  gold,  surmounted  a  Florentine 
marble  table  betvveen  the  windows  in  the  bay — a  table 
that  had  stgod  there  in  the  days  of  Lord  BoHngbroke- 
A  second  pair  of  jai-s,  huge  aud  oriental,  graced  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  on  either  side  the  wide  hearth. 
The  ^taU  marhle  cl^anifeypiece,  Athenian  in  design; 
bore  no  ornamen^-i^^^ljclock  i'.nd  pair  of  candelabra 
of  iiTf  ■  :      •  •  .    '  pedestals  of   black  marble, 

whi!  .  ith  the  veinless  white  of  the 


Iso  modem  frivolities  crowded  this  vast  saloon.  Na 
-Davenport,  or  dos-a-djs,  ox  central  ottoman  marred 
its  stern  simplicity.  IS  o  fei^nery  or  aquarium  bespoke 
the  tastes  of  some  feminine  occupant.  No  photogra- 
phic album  or  stereoscope  offered  diversion  to  the  idle 
visitor.  The  cell  of  a  model  prison  could  hardly  have 
been  less  fruitful  in  diversion  for  the  unthinkin^mind. 
The  amateur  of  architecture  might  find  something  to 
admire  in  the  threc-foot-deep  cornice,  wdth  its  variety 
of  moulding  and  egg-and-dart  border,  but,  save  in  its 
architectural  beauties,  the  room  was  barren  of  interest. 

Yet  to  the  thinker  there  was  some  charm  in  its  vei-y 
repose — that  old-world  look  which  told  of  days  gone 
by,  when  the  wcrld  was  a  century  and  a  half  younger. 
The  present  lord  of  Peniam  was  very  proud  of  hia 
drawingi'oom,  or  saloon,  as  the  ch?.mbOT ,  was  re- 
ligiously entitled.  Not  for  kingdoms  would  he  hava 
chariged  an  object  in  that  soberly  fumiiihed  apartment. 
Aud  by  this  wise  conservatism  he  at  once  testified  hia, 
.reverence  for  his  ancestors  aud  saved  his  own  money. 

"  Photcgraphic  album  I"  he  exclaimed,  when  some* 
frivolous  person  suggested  that  he  should  adorn  one  of 
the  Cliippcudale  table.'i  with  that  refuge  of  the,  mind- 
loss  guest.  "  There  were  no  photographic  albums  in  the 
time  orBohngbroke,  and  so^'iety  was  a  great  deal  more 
brilliant  then  than  it  is  .now.  If  people  want  to  amuse 
themselves  let  them  read  Pope.  There's  a  fine  edition 
in  yonder  bookcase." 

And  the  baronet  pointed  the  finger  of  triumph  at  a, 
dwarf  bookca.so  defended  by  brass  lattice.-!  which  ex- 
tended along  one  side  of  his,  saloon.  Here  neatly 
ranged  were  all  those  authors,  v,' hose  reputation  iii- 
creases  daily  among  a  goucratioii  by  which  they  are 
for  the'  ma-it  part  unread — Pope,  Prior,  Gay,  Swift, 
St.  John,  Addison,  and  Steele.  Sir  Aubrey  forgot  that 
the  key  of  that  trea.surj-  had  been  mislaid  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  that  the  books'  v^ere  dusted  with  a 
feather  brush  tli:it  went  between  those  criss-crossed 
wires. 

In  the  west  front  were  Sir  Aubrey's  apartments- 
bedroom  vast,  gloomy  ;  dressing  room  larger  than  most 
modern  bedrooms  ;  study  a  mere  clo.set ;  and  at  the 
'southern  end  of  the  house,  communicating  by  a  nar- 
row passage  with  th6  baronet's  rooms,  and  overlook- 
ing the  kitchen  garden,  were  the  apartments  which 
had  been  occupied  for  the  last  thirty  years  without 
change  by  Sir  Aubrey's  -brother,  Slordred  Pprriam, 
The  anoient  Saxon  name  was  almftst  Mr.  Perriam' , 
sole  heritage,  for  the  Perriam  estates  were  strictly  en 
tailed,  and,  but  for  a  stray  two  hundred  a  yhw  that 
came  to  him  from  the  maternal  side  of  the  house,  Mor- 
dred  Perriam  would  have  been  dependent  'upon  his 
brother  for  support.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Perriam  lived 
with  his  brother,  and  lived  free  of  all  expense.  He 
spent  the  gi'eater  part  of  his  own  income  upon  his 
library,  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  second-hand 
books,  bought  hap'-ljazard  of  those  '  provin- 
ciid  booksellers  with  whom'  Mr.  Perriam  kept 
up  a  never-ending  correspondence.  They  were  sxicL 
volumes  asj  Martin  Scriblerus  or  Dominie  Sampson 
might  have  rejoiced  in,  but  which  would  hardly  hava 
provoked  the  emy  of  a  modem  colleetoi'.  Brown 
leather  bindings  ;  ancient  editions  in  wliichthe  least 
voluminous  author  generally  ran  into  fort/^iflln&sg  ; 
queer  old  ribbed  paper,  queer  old  tvne — no  single  set  . 
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perfect.  Authors  ■wIioKe  names  are  only  preserved  in 
the  Dimciad  ;  authors  whose  brief  .«pan  of  popularity 
has  left  no  record  whatever.  English  obscurities, 
French  obscurities,  Roman  obscurities,  German  obscu- 
rities, cumbered  the  book- worm's  shelves,  till  to  hunt 
for  a  genuine  classic  amidst  that  uncatalogued  chaos 
was  half-a-day's  labour. 

?.Ir.  Perriam  had  begun  many  catalogues  ;  struggling 
on  with  infinite  toil,  trotting  to  and  fro  between  his 
desk  and  the  shelves  with  meekest  patience  ;  but  the 
f;italogues  always  ended  in  muddle.  He  was  always 
,Unj;itfg,  and'the  supplementary  catalogue  which  hi-s 
Latest  purchases  rendered  necessary  bothei'edhissome- 
R'hat  feeble  brains.  His  fly-leaves  and  addenda  gi-ew 
thicker  than  the  original  voliune,  and  he  abandoned 
bis  task  in  wild  despair.  After  all  he  knew  his  books, 
and' could  have  recited  all  their  titles,  though  perhaps 
in  inany  cases  unfamiliar  with  their  contents.  He  used 
to  imagine  that  he  had  a  particular  desire  to  read  such 
and  such  an  au^thor,  till  he  got  the  author  at  home. 
But  the  volumes  once  snug  on  his  shelves,  the  desire 
geemed  somehow  appeased.  ^Micn  his  learned  friends 
talked  of  an  author,  Mr.  Perriam  used  to  .say,  "  Ah  ! 
I've  got  him."  He  was  too  honest  to  say,  "  I've  read 
him." 

The  apartments  devoted  to  Mr.  PeiTiam  were  airy 
and  spacious,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  house.  But,  large 
Rs  they  were,  his  books  overran  them.  From  floor  to 
ceiling,  under  the  windows,  over  the  mantelpiece, 
wiierever  a  shelf  -  could  be  put,  appeared  those  endless 
rovfs  of  brown-backed  volimies,  hardly  brightened 
here  and  there  by  the  faded  crimson  labels  of  some 
later  editions.  J.Ir.  Perriam  could  not  afiord  to  be  a 
connoisseur  in  bindings.  No  costly  tooled  calf,  no 
perfumed  Russia  gratified  his  sense  of  scent  or  feel- 
ing. But  in  his  very  poverty  there  lurked  a  blessing. 
He  had  taught  himself  to  patch  the  old  bindings,  to 
etain  and  sprinkle  and  marble  the  dust-blackened 
edges  ;  and  he  was  never  more  serenely  content  than 
when  he  sat  before  his  worktable,  and  dabbed  and 
fitted,  and "  pasted  and  furbished  the  battered  old 
volumes  with  the  aid  of  a  glue  pot,  a  few  scraps  of 
calfskin,  a  little  vermilion,  a  big  pair  of  scissors^  and 
inexhaustible  patience.  In  his  heart  of  hearts  Mr. 
Pemam  felt  that  could  he  begin  life  again  he  would 
wish  to  be  a  bookbinder. 

Mr.  Perriam"  3  library  overlooked  the  kitchen  gar- 
den. It  was  a  spacious  room  with  a  deep  bay  like 
that  which  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  house  formed 
the  end  of  the  drawing-room.  In  the  days  when 
there  were  children  at  Perriam,  this  room  had  been 
the  nu.rsery.  Immediately  !\bove  it  was  Mr.  Perriam's 
bed-chamber,  and  nest  to  that  a  smalHsh  dfessing- 
rocm,  which  communicated  by  means  of  a  dark  little 
passage  with  Sir  Aubrey's  bedroom.  The  brothers 
were  honestly  attached  to  each,  other,  different  as  were 
their  habits,  and  liked  to  be  within  call  of  each  other. 
Sir  Aubrey's  valet  slept  in  his  master's  dressing-^oom, 
but  Mr.  Perriam  had  no  body  servant.  That  was  a 
luxury  or  an  incumbrance  which  he  persistently  de- 
nied himself.  IST or  would  his  wardrobe  have  afforded 
either  employment  or  perquisite  for  a  valet.  He 
never  possessed  but  one  ■  suit  of  clothes,  wore  those 
garments  nearly  threadbare,  and  passed  them  on  when 
done  with  to  an  underling  in  the  garden,  a  deaf  old 
aan  who  wheeled  a  barrow  of  dead  leaves  all  the 
autumn,  and  rolled  the  lawns  and  gravel  walks  when 
there  were  no  leaves  to  fill  his  barrow.  This  old  gar- 
dener used  to  prowl  about  the  gardens,  looking  Hke 
the  wraith  or  double  of  Mr.  Perriam.  Vv'hen  there 
were  visitors  at  the  place  3^-.  Perrigim  rarely  sliowed 
himself.  When  Sir  Aubrey  had  no  guests  the  brothers 
dined  together  ;  but  while  the  baronet  was  away  Mr. 
Perriam  always  dined  in  his  o^vn  den,  and  turned  the 
^aves  of.  some  late  acquisition  as  he  ate  his  dinner.  He 


was  a  slow  reader,  and  had  been  three  ycar.s  poring 
over  an  old  copy  of  Dante,  and  addling  liis  poor  old 
brains  with  the  commeutarie.3  which  obscured  the  text. 
If  he  took  a  walk  it  was  in  the  kitchen-a;arden_ 
He  liked  those  prim  quadrangles  of  pot-herbs, '  the 
straight,  narrow  walks,  the  espaUer-bounded  .sti-aw- 
ben-y  beds,  the  perfect  order  and  quiet  of  the  placei 
and  above  all  he  liked  to  kilow  that  no  chance  visitor 
at  Pemam  would  surprise  Kim  there.  He  brought  hLs 
books  here  on  summer  mornings,  :vnd  paced  the  paths 
slowly,  reading  as  he  walked  ;  or  dosed  over  an  open 
volume,  in  yonder  .summer-house  before  the  fish  pond, 
on  sultry  afternoons.  He  trotted  up  and  down  be- 
tween the  bare  beds  for  his  constitution  in  mid- 
winter. The  kitchen  garden  was  all  he  knew  of  the  ex- 
ternal v.'orld,  and  all  he  cared  to  know,  so  long  as  he 
could  conduct  all  his  transactions  witli  booksellers, 
through  the  convenient  medium  of  the  post.  So 
passed  his  harmless,  imeventful  hfe,  and  if  no  man 
could  say  that  Mordred  Perriam  had  ever  done  him  a 
service,  assuredly  none  could^charge  him  with  a  wrong. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  LOVE,  THOU  ART  LEADING  JIE    FROM    WIXTRT  COLD." 

Sir  Aubrey  and  his  brother  dined  tet^-a-tcte  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  on  which  Mrs.  Carford  left  the 
brief  shelter  of  the  schoolhouse  to  resume  her  place 
in  life's  endless  procession.  The  dining-room  at  Per- 
riam faced  the  north-west,  .and  commanded  a  fine  side 
view  of  the  setting  sun.  One  saw  the  glorious  lumi- 
nary sink  to  his  rest  without  being  inconvenienced  by 
his  expiring  splendour. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  and  that  western  glory  was  fad- 
ing, but  Sir  Aubrey  liked  the  twilight.  It  was  at  once 
soothing  and  economical,  and  the  baronet  did  not  forget 
how  large  achequeheannually  wrote  fortheMonkhamp- 
ton  taUow  chandler.  People  talked  of  the  cheapness  and 
briiiiajicy  of  gas,  but  Queen  Anne  herself  could  not 
have  been  more  averse  f  rotn  that  garish  light,  had  it 
been  suddenly  introduced  to  her  notice,  than  was  Sir 
Aubrey.  Gas  at  Perriam-!  Gas  pipes  to  disfigure 
those  old  crystal  chandeliers  which  took  all  the  hues  of ', 
a  peacock's  breast  in  the'sunshine  !  "  August  shade  of'; 
my  gi-eat  grandf.ither  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Aubrey,  "  what 
Goth  can  counsel  such  desecration  ?" 

Su'  Aubrey  and  his  brother  sat  in  the  gloaming,  and 
talked,  or  at  least  Mordred  talked  and  Sir  Aubrey  made 
believe  to  listen.  The  book-worm's  harmless  gabble' 
about  his  last  bargain  -with  a  Bristol  bookseller  did  not 
demand  niuch  strain  'upon  the  listener's  attention.  Sir 
Aubrey  gave  a  v.iguely  acquiescent  murmur  now  and 
then,  and  that  was  euougli. 

Indeed,  Sir  Aubrey's  mind  had  lieen  wandering  a 
little  throughout  the  ceremony  of  dinner,  and  now  he 
.^at  in  a.  thoughtful  attitude  with  his  glass  of  claret  not 
diminished,  looking  down  into  the  shadowy  gulfs  of 
the  polished  mahogany  table,  as  if  to  read  the  visions 
he  beheld  there. 

It  was  not  of  his  brother's  newly-acqvlired  t-v^elve 
volume  edition  of  Chatterton  that  he  thought ;  but  of 
a  fair  young  face  he  had  seen  last  night  in  the  garden 
of  Hedingham  school-house. 

"  Mordred,"  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  "  did  you  ever 
WQ-nder  why  I  have  not  maiTied  ?" 

" No'."  said  Mr.  Pen-iam,  "I  never  wonder.  But  I 
should  think  the  reason  was  cleEfi-  enough  to  the  mean- 
est comprehension.  You  have  never  forgotten  poor 
Guinivere." 

"  Forgotten  her  ?  no  ;  and  never  shall  forget  her. 
Yet  if,  at  my  sober  age,  it  were  possible  for  a  man  to 
feel  a  romantic  love — the  love  of  a  p«.et  rather  tha.n  a 
man  of  the  world — do  you  think  he  ought  to  trample 
upon  the  flower  because  it  has  blo.^sopied  late  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  fallen  in  love  ?" 
asked  Mordred  aghast. 

"  I  have  seen  a  face  lovely  enougli  to  bewitch  a  saint 
or  a  hermit — to  thaw  the  coldest  heart  that  time  ever 
froze.  I  don't  admit  that  I'm  in  love.  That  would 
be  too  gi-eat  folly.  But  I  feel  within  me  a  faculty 
which  I  deemed  I  had  long  outlived — the  capacity  to 
fall  in  love." 

Mordred  Perriam  put  his  hands  to  his  head,  and 
rubbed  his  scanty  grey  hair  distractedly.  He  thought 
his  brother  was  going  mad.  ■ 

"  Poor  Guinivere  ! '  he  said  feebly,  as  if  the  shade  of 
that  patrician  lady  were  outraged  by  Sir  Aubrey's  folly, 
"  If  she  could  have  lived  to  see  this  day." 

"  li  she  had  lived  I  might  hare  been  thfc  happy  father 
of  many  children,"  answered  Sir  Aubrey  ;  as  it  is,  the 
estate  must  go  to  LnnucelotPeiTiam  wbei-ererTOuaad. 
I  are  laid  beside  our  ancestors," 


"  That  .'-enms  luird,"  said  Mr.  Perriam,  who  was  abla 
toappreciatethis  common senseview of  the  question.  "If 
you  could  find  anybody  now  to  replace  Lady  Guinivere 
— of  the  same  rank^an  alliance  which  you  might  be 
proud  of."  ' 

Sir  Aubrey  sighed  and  v.-as  silent.  His  chief  j.ur- 
po.sc  in  marriage  ought  to  be  to  pro\'ide  himself  with  an 
heir.  How  was  he  to  confront  that  heir  in  after  life  if 
he  could  not  name  his  maternal  grandfather — if  for  all 
gjiioalogical  purposes  the  cliild  were  on  the  maternal 
.side  grandfatherlees. 

He  sighed  again,  and  with  increasing  despondency. 

"  At  my  age,  my  dear  Mordred,  a  man  can  hardly 
hope  to  mari-y  a  duke's  daughtei-.  I  shall  never  meet 
a  second  Guinivere.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  second  wife 
was  a  Frenchwoman.  He  consulted  his  heart  rather 
than  his  intwest." 

"Bolingbroke  married  the  niece  of  Madame  de  Main* 
tenon,  and  the  widow  of  a  marouis." 

"  True,  but  he  married  for  love,"  said  Sir  Aubrey, 
impatiently.  "  Late  in  life  a  man  should  marry  for 
love,  if  he  is  to  mam-  at  all.  He  hae  so  short  a"  spao 
left  him  wherein  to  be  happy.  At  twenty  a  man  can 
afford  to  consult  his  intere.st.  and  marry  a  woman  lie 
doesn't  care  for.  A  yo\!th  of  domestiq  mi.se)y  mav  ba 
compensated  by  a  middle  age  of  worldly  success.  'But 
at  my  age  there  is  nothing  left  a  man  to  -wish  for — ex- 
cept happiness."  ;  -    '  ' 

Mr.  Pemam  regarded  his  brother  in  -helpless  won- 
dei-ment.  Was  this  abstract  philosophy,  or  the  foolish- 
ness of  an  elderly  egotist  ? 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  were  happy  in  your 
present  position,"  said  his  brother,  nuldly.  "  You  have 
Perriam  for  a  country  house,  and  your  eiitreiol  in  the 
Faiibourg  St.  Honore — snue',  and  not  very  exoensive, 
AVhen  you  are  tired  of  Pei-riam  you  go  to  Pari*.'  When 
you  are  tired  of  P.aris  you  retui-n  to  Perriam,  You 
have  boots  and  slippers,  and  b9a.shes  and  combs,  and  a 
dress  suit  at  both  places— no  pficking — no  bustle — and 
your  valet  here  is  yoar  cook  and  general  servant  there. 
What  cou!d  be  ple^santer,  if  one  must  move  at  all  .'" 

"An  empty  lil-e>  at 'best,"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  "and 
,monot  P'l!!  -  ?>f  ■  N:.,  of  the  matter  is,"  he  went  on  in  a 
buSji^  liat  for  some  years  past  I  have  f  eh 

^i^tjiV  -  7^  If  I  have  shj'unk  from  that  duty 

tlie  rc'pose  and  serenity  of  a  bachelor^  f 
lif^?-^lf|5:'y&  felt  myself  guilty  of  moral  cowardice.  It 
is  hai;cl' that  Perriam  should  descend  to  one  who  is  all 
buv-avfetranger." 

"  Launcelot  Perriam — a  starched  prig  ia  the  War 
^Oitlce  !"  said  Mordred.    "There  is  not  such  another 
'kitchen  garden  in  the  west  of  England  !"  he  auu.  1, 
with  a  sigh.    "  If  you  could  find  some  one  or  su'- 
rank — some  good  old  family — bearing  arms  whicfi 
Perviams  need  not  blu.^h  to  quarter  with  their  ovrii. 

This  was  harping  on  a  string  which  Mordred  had 
been  accustomed  to  hear  twanged  by  his  elder  brother. 
He  was  surprised  to  find  the  baronet  indifferent,  or 
even  contemptuous,  about  this  question  of  rank. 

"  As  to  family,"  he  said,  "  the  Peiriams  ought  to  be 
like  the  Boiu'bons — great  enough  to  give  rank  to 
their  children  without  aid  from  the  mother.  The 
sons  of  ^jouis  Quatorze  were  all  princes.  My  son  will 
be  Sir  Aubrey  Perriam  by  and  by,  and  he  could  have 
been  no  more  than  Sir  Aubrey  Perriam  if  poor 
Guinivere  had  been  his  mother." 

Mordred  made  haste  to  agree  -with  his  brother.  H& 
rarely  disputed  a  point  wit'u  any  one,  xmless  it  were  a 
purely  literary  question,  such  as  the  reason  of  Ovid'l 
exile,  or  Tasso's  madness,  or  the  identity  of  the  man 
in  the  iron  mask,  or  the  authoi-ship  of  Junius's  letters. 

"  You  have  seen  some  one,  per'naps,  whom  you  ad- 
mire— some  young  lady  belonging  to  one  of  our  county 
families,"  said  Mordred.  He  could  not  suppoF'^  thai 
his  brother's  eye  had  fallen  to  any  lower  depth  than 
the  county  families. 

Sir  Aubrey  winced.  He  had  been  so  bigoted  a  high 
priest  in,  the  temple  of  the  family  god,  and  the  family 
god  was  Caste.  How  could  he  justify  such  sacrilege 
as  would  be  involved  in  his  admiration  of  a  vOlage 
schoolmaster's  daughter  ? 

"  I  have  certainly  seen  some  one  I  admire,"  he  said, 
with  a  curioiis  shyness,  an  almost  juvenile  shame  in 
this  late-born  love.  "  A  y<juiig  lady  who  is„^very 
pretty,  very  amiable,  altogether  worthy  of  admiration, 
A  young  lady  whose  affection  -might  make  any  mm 
proud  and  happy.  But  she  i#  not  of  a  pnrticularly 
good  family  ;  or.  if  her  father  beiongs  to  aa  old  aiid 
respectable  family,  wb^eli  is  not^  impossible,  since  hia 
name  is  a  good  one,  he  is  reducedia  cireumstancei  and 
occupies  a  somewhat  humble  po.sition." 
•  ''  A  curate,  perhaps, '  suggested  Mordred  vaguely, 
"  Xo,  he  is  not  in  the  church." 

"  Good  grftciouSj"  exclaimed  Mordred,  with  an  avecl 
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look,  "  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  is  in  trade?" 

"  No,  he  is  not  in  tiade." 

Mr.  Perriam  breathed  more  freely. 
•  '•  I  am  glad  of  that,"  he  said.  "  I  live  fo  secluded 
from  the  world  that  it  might  seem  unimportant  to  me, 
but  I  shouldn't  like  to  think  that  any  stigma  of  that 
kind  rt)uld  attach  to  us  in  future.  The  actual  fact 
might  be  glossed  over  in  '  Burke's  Landed  Gentry  ;' 
but  people  would  remember  it  all  the  same." 

•'  Never  mind  details,  my  dear  Mordred,"  returned 
Sir  Aubrey,  "  after  all  what  I  have  been  talking  about 
is  perhaps  but  an  idle  dream." 

"  You  ought  to  marry,"  said  Mordred.  thinking  of 
his  kitchen  gaiden.  Jle  b.egi-udged  the  heir  the  re- 
versiou  of  those  neat  walks,  by  the  box-bordered  beds 
v.-here  a  naiTow  line  of  hai-dy  flowers,  stocks,  sweet 
■WiUiam,  mignonette,  or  nasturtium  screened  the  bro- 
coli  and  onions  that  grew  within  the  boundary.  The 
dear  old  garden,  with  its  red  earthenware  seakale  pots 
peeping  out  of  the  greenery,  and  that  dehoious  herby 
odour  w'hioh  sweet^'ns  the  atmosphere  of  country  kit- 
chen gai'dens. 

"  Ah,"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  shall  never 
marry  unless  it  is  for  love." 

Mr.  Perriaia  smiled  approvingly  acro.ss  the  wide 
shining  table  ;  but  his  soul  was  full  of  wonder.  All 
human  love,  except  his  mild  aftection  for  Aubrey,  had 
withered  in  his  heart  thirty  years  ago.  Indeed,  there 
had  never  been  wai-mtli  enough  in  that  placid  tem- 
perament to  Idndlo  the  flame  of  love.  Women  he 
looked  upon  as  a  race  apart,  useful  doubtless  after  their 
lower  kind,  but  to  be  kept  at  the  furthest  possible 
distance  by  the  sage.  Marriage  Mr.  Perriam  regarded 
a.?  a  stern  necessity  for  elder  sons.  The  younger  scions 
of  a  great  race,  more  happy,  could  shp  through  life 
untried  in  the  matrimouiiii  furnace.  That  anyone 
should  cumber  himself  with  a  wife,  save  when  com- 
pelled to  that  burden  by  the  er.igeucies  of  a  fine  estate, 
seemed  to  Mr.  Perriam  almost  incredible.  A  wife  v.-ho 
would  doubtless  take  odd  volumes  of  his  books  from 
■their  shelves,  to  mislay  them,  or  meddle  with  his 
papers  !  He  thanked  Providence  for  having  made  him 
the  cadet  of  the  house. 

"  For  love,"  repeated  Aubrey  to  himself,  "for  love  ! 
How  Mordred  and  alLihe  world  would  laugh  at  my 
folly,  if  I  daved  indulge  it.  Love  at  fifty-seven  years  of 
age,  and  for  a  girl  young  enough  to  bo  my  grand- 
daughter. It  is  too  wild  a  folly.  Yet  if  a  true  affec- 
tion could  be  possible  to  a  man  of  my  age,  it  ought  to 
be  possible  for  me.  I  have  not  frittered  away  my  stock 
of  feeling  upon  passing  fancies.  My  life  has  been  free 
from  the  follies  that  waste  the  hearts  of  some  men. 
Late  as  the  day  comes,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  love  truly 
and  to  win  a  true  heart,  if  I  have  but  courage  to  seek 
for  one.  Shall  I  seek  it  where  this  new  fancy  di-aws  '! 
Shall  I  trust  the  augury  of  eyes  and  Hps  that  speak 
but  of  innocence  and  truth  ?" 

The  butler  came  to  light  the  candles  in  the  tall  sUver 
branches,  of  psoudo-clasajc  design. 

"  Tell  Morgan  t»<3^ddle  SpUnter,"  said  Sir  Aubrey; 
"  I'm  going  for  a  ride.** 

"  So  late,  Aub'.'ey  .''^feclaimed  Mordred,  who  liked 
a  quiet  evening  ■with  hS"  brother.  It  was  nice  to  be 
aljle  to  prose  about  his  last  acquisition  to  some  lis- 
t,ener  of  his  ov.'u  rauk — and  if  Aubrey  did  not  listen, 
Mordred  was  too  much  engrossed  by  his  own  discom-se 
to  note  the  inattention. 

I  like  a  ride  in  tliis  half-light,"  answered  the  baro- 
net.   "I  was  out  last  night  till  ten." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mordred  with  a  sigh.  "  I  shall  be 
glad  when  the  winter  cemcs,  and  v/e  return  to  our  old 
ways— a  big  fire  burning  in  the  saloon,  and  you  aud 
I  on  opposite  sides  of  the  he.irth  on  nice  long  even- 
ings." 

"  Rather  dull,"  drawled  Sir  Aubrey,  ■with  a  yawn. 

'■  Dull,  ■when  we  have  each  other's  company  i" 

"  Yes,  that's  all  'very  well.  But  don't  you  think  that 
for  two  old  fellows  -like  us,  a  fair  young  face  would 
brigh^ten  the  picture — an  innocent,  joyous- hoaj-ted  girl, 
who  would  be  a  wife  to  me,  and  yet  seem  a  daughter 
to  both  of  us — a  clear  young  voice  tlmt  would  fill  this 
old  house  with  music?  Our  lives  are  placid  enough  as 
it  is  ;  but  don't  you  think  such  a  change  as  i  speak  of 
might  make  them  hiippy  ?    Eh,  Mordred  '!" 

"  Changes  vfhich  disturb  tranquillity  in  the  hope  of 
realising  happiness  are  apt  to  end  in  disappointment," 
rej-lied  Mr.  Perriam,  with  the  sententiouaness  of  a 
Solon. 

It  ■was  not  a  pleasant  speech,  and  Sir  Aubrey  felt 
angry  ■with  his  brother — a  rare  seneation  on  his  part, 
for  he  had  a  protecting  kindness  for  this  youuger 
brother,  whose  eccentricities  touched  the  border  lino 
of  weakaeis. 

"Splinter  is  at  jtlieioor,^  Aubrey,"  gaidthabuUWj 


and  ■without  another  word  to  Mordred,  Sir  Aubrey  de- 
parted. 

"  Ail,"  moaned  his  brother,  when  he  had  watched 
horse  and  rider  vanish  in  thj  shades  of  evening.  "  This 
comes  of  letting  a  woman  mix  herself  up  with  his 
thoughtsy   He's  changed  to  me  aheady." 

Sir  Aubrey  took  the  shorte.-it  way  to  Kedingham.  It 
was  a  foolish  fancy,  no  doubt,  which  irapellod  him  to 
take  this  evening  ride — but  the  .scent  of  the  hedgerows 
was  sweet,  the  air  balmy,  a  faint  breath  of  the  distant 
sea  blended  with  the  cool  odom-s  of  newly-shorn  fields. 
There  was,  in  short,  no  reason  why  a  country  gentle- 
man should  uc>t  enjoy  the  twilight  landscape,  instead  of 
dozing  in  his  favourite  arm-chair,  by  his  bai-ren  hearth. 

But  Sir  Aubrey  hardly  looked  at  the  landscape.  His 
thoughts  were  swifter  th:m  Splinter,  aud  flew  on  ahead 
of  him,  and  lighted  upon  Sylvia  Carew.  He  could  think 
of  no  excu.'se  for  an  evemng  visit  to  the  school-house. 
All  day  long  he  had  resisted  the  impulse  that  urged 
him  tl)  go  there.  And  now  in  the  evening,  after  the 
useless  battle  with  inclination,  he  was  weak  enough  to 
indulge  his  fanc}'. 

■\Vjiat  excuse  could  he  make  for  intruding  upon  the 
schoolmaster's  privacy  ?  He,  the  all-powerful,  the  lord 
of  the  soil,  was  positively  obliged  to  ask  himself  that 
question.  Miss  Carew  was  not  a  picture  hanging  on  a 
wall  in  a  public  gallery — a  fair  face  which  strasigers 
might  gaze  upon  at  their  pleasure.  Lofty  as  wa.5  the 
height  which  raised  him  above  these  people,  there  were 
certain  conventionalities  to  bo  observed,  even  by  him. 

H.e  left  his  horse  at  the  inn,  and  walked  on  to\vard3 
the  schoolUouse.  A  hght  v/as  burning  in  the  parlour, 
and  the  door  wa<  shut.  He  had  hoped  to  find  Mr. 
Carew  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  doorway,  as  he  had 
found  him  yesterdaj-. 

It  seemed  a  very  serious  thing  to  knock  at  the  door 
— almost  enough  to  commit  him  to  some  serious  step 
in  the  future. 

He.looked  about  him  doubtfully.  Early  as  it  was 
no  creature  was  ■visible.  Dim  lights  twinkled  here  and 
there  in  cottage  windows:  The  chilcheu's  voices  •were 
silent.  The  Hodingham  day  was  over,  liu-  Aubrey 
began  to  feel  tlu.t  it  was  very  late  indeed. 

He  took  out  his  watch.  There  was  just  enough  light 
for  him  to  see  the  fingers  on  its  white  face.  A  quartin* 
to  nine.  Yes,  decidedly  too  late  for  him  to  intrude 
ujion  the  schoolmaster,  without  any  definite  object. 
Well,  he  had  gratified  his  fancy  by  this  evening  ride. 
There  was  nothing  better  for  him  to  do  than  to  go  back 
agiiin. 

Stay,  what  was  that  ?  A  glimpse  of  something  white 
yonder  among  the  dark  trees  in  tho  churchyard — some- 
thing which  moved !  A  woman's  dross — a  girlish  fig-ure, 
tall  and  slim — robed  in  white.  Twice  had  he  seen 
Sylvia  in  a  white  gown.    Was  it  she  ? 

He  went  round  to  the  churchyard  gate,  and  entered 
that  domain  of  sorrow,  where  the  deep  gloom  of  the 
foliage  seemed  to  typify  the  deep  sleep  of  those  ■who 
lay  beneath  its  shade.  He  walked  slowly,  looking 
about  him,  as  if  contemplative  of  the  tombs,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  found  the  object  of  his  quest. 

It. was  Sylvia  and  no  other,  ohe  had  seated  herself 
on  a  low  tombstone  when  he  found  her,  in  a  thoughtful 
f4titude,  her  folded  arms  resting  on  a  headstone  that 
leaned  lopsidedagainst  ihe  tomb  where  she  sat,  her  droop- 
ing head  leaning  on  her  arms. 

"  Hov/^  perfect  a  statue  of  meditation,"  thought  Sir 
Aubrey.  "  Yet  ■what  can  she  have  to  think  so  deeply 
about  ?" 

His  appi'oachiug  footstep  startled  the  thinker.  Sylvia 
lifted  her  he;id  and  looked  up  at  him,  just  able  to  recog- 
nii-s  him  in  that  shadowy  place. 

"  Good  evening.  Miss  Cai'ow.  I  fear  I  disturbed  plea- 
sant meditations." 

"  No,  Sir  Aubrey;  my  thoughts  were  sad.  I  am 
thankful  to  have  them  dispelled." 

"  'Wh'it  can  one  so  young  and  fair  have  to  do  with 
sadness 

The  gpri  was  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question 
plainly. 

"  I  suppose  :there  is  .some  care  in  every  life.  Mine 
had  to  do  with  the  troublri,  of  others." 

"  I  thought  as  much.  Youth  and  innocence  can  have 
few  cares  of  its  own.  And  pray  rsmember.  Miss  Caro^w, 
if  ever  you  have  need  of  a  fiieud  you  may  command 
my  ser-vices.  As  lord  of  the  manor  I  naturally  take 
a  warm  interest  in  all  that  cdncenia  Hedingham,"  he 
added,  lest  hia  oifer  of  friendship  should  seem  par- 
ticular. 

Thi^  qualification  mado'^io  ■?7holo  spasch  sound  con- 
ventional. 

"  I  wish  ho  would  ^nva  me  aoQie  money  to  sand  to 
JiIrav.Ciirfojd,?'  tfeou^t  ^ylyis,,  for  tlie  eiiacis-yv  oilast 


night's  visitor  had  haunted  her  all  the  day  ;  "  but  1 
could  not  stoop  so  low  as  to  beg  of  him.  Aud  of  course 
he  means  nothing  but  a  mere  hollow  civiUty." 

"  Your  father  is  at  home,  I  suppose  ,'"  inquired  the 
baronet. 

"  Yes,  Sir  Aubrey." 

'. '  Then,  I  think  I  shouH  like  to  look  in  upon  him 
and  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  new  schoolhouse,  if 
you  are  sure  he  is  disengaged." 

•'  I  am  quite  sure.  He  does  nothing  but  read  the 
paper  of  an  evening.  He  wiU  be  proud  to  receive  your 
visit." 

{To  be  continual.) 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  DEFENDANT.  ' 
William  Maycock,  an  oil  and  colourman,  of  481  Li- 
verpool-road, IsUngtou,  ■was  brought  up  at  Cl§rlien- 
well  Police  Court,  on  Wednesday,  on  a  warrant  by  far- 
ranee,  one  of  the  warrant  officers  of  the  court,  for  dis< 
obedience  of  two  summonses,  which  charged  him  ■v^th 
imlawfully ;  keeping  petroleum  without  having  a,  li< 
censo  given  by  the  local  authority,  and  further  with 
unlawfully  selling  a  quantity  of  petroleum  not  ha^ving 
attached  thereto  a  label  in  conspicuous  characters,  stat- 
ing the  description  of  the  petroleum,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  words  "  highly  inflammable,"  and  np1i'4 
having  the  addition  of  the  name  and  addi-ess  of  fha". 
vendor,  contrary  to  the  statute.  Mr.  Charles  Fry,  on  ' 
behalf  of  the  Metroijolitan  Board  of  Works,  attended 
to  prosecute.  The  defendant,  when  called  upon  tc-. 
plead,  behaved  in  a'  most  extraordinary  manner,  and 
said  he  did  not  know  by  what  authority  or  right  he 
was  brou.'ht  there.  He  was  a  believer  in  Spiritualism, 
and  had  an  interview  aud  conversed  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  very  morning,  aud  therefore  he  thought 
and  believed  th-at  he  had  a  right  to  sell  spirits  where 
and  when  he  pleased.  He  had  had  to  shut  up  his  shop 
aud  coine  tl'.ere,  aud  did  not  think  it  was  right  that  the 
pohce  should  attempt  to  go  behind  his  counter  and  dirty 
his  clean  boards  for  such  a  paltry  charge  as  this.  Evi. 
denes  ha\yugbeen  given  in  support  of  the  charge,  the 
defendant  here  exclaimed  thtit  he  had»  a  right  to  sell 
spirits,  for  he  had  seen  the  Holy  Ghost  in  1862.  Turn- 
ing roimd  to  the  audience  he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  take 
care  of  your  foreheads  and  see  that  they  are  not  en- 
larged. IMine  has  been,  and  that  is  why  I  am  here." 
Mr.  Barker  said  he  would  adjourn  the  case  for  a  fort- 
night, and,  in  the  meantime,  the  proceedings  of  the 
defendant  might  be  inquired  into.  The  defendant,  aa 
he  was  leaving  the  court,  turned  to  the  magistrate  and 
said,  "  I  should  Uke  to  sit  in  your  chair,  foi*  you  are  a 
gentleman." 

THE  PROPOSED  ANGLO-FRENCH  TUNNEL. 
The  Minister  of  Public  Wofks  has  consulted  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  to  their  opinion  concern- 
ing the  tunnel  between  Dover  and  Calais.  The  Mar- 
seilles Chamber  has  just  sent  a  long  reply  to  t^e  Minis- 
ter's circular,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal 
passages  : — "  The  idea  of  making  a  submarine  tunnel 
between  France  and  England  may  have  appeared  till 
recently  a  chimera  ;  but  the  progress  of  science  has 
permitted  the  undertaking  of  tunnels  hitherto  con- 
sidered impossible  ;  and  with  the  good  resul^ts  of 
the  boring  of  Mont  Cenis  before  us,  it  is  not 
rash  to  hope  that  our  engineers  will  over- 
come all  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  gigantic  work  projected.  Wa  cannot 
appreciate  whether  it  will  be  possible  or  not 
to  execute  such  a  work  witli  the  capital  of  ten  millions 
sterling  which  figures  in  the  project  ;  but  if  in  such 
undertakings  the  estimate  of  probable  cost  is  often 
under  the  truth,  it  may  be  affirmed  th<tt  the  effective 
receipts  always  greatly  surpass  those  which  had  been 
set  forth  as  probable  even  by  those  Avhoae  interest  it 
was  to  exaggerate  thom.  The  great  railway  lines  and 
Suez  Canal  ai^e  striking  proofs  of  the  latter  part  of  this 
assertion.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  probable  profits  of  the  proposed  tunnel  will  prove 
remunoi-ative  of  the  invested  capital  without  its  being 
necessary  to  fix  high  tiirrffs."  The  members  of  the 
Marseilles  Chamber  then  suggest  that  the  English  and 
French  Governments  ought  to  further  tlie  undertaking 
by  subventions.  They  also  suggest  that  for  howevei 
long  a  term  the  conceEsiou  of  the  enterprise  may  be 
granted,  it  should  not  be  perpetual  "It  is  important," 
mey  say,  "  that  the  monopoly  >  which  the  .  company 
seems  to  demand  should  not  be  gTanted."  Inconclusion, 
the  Marsilles  Chamber  again  remind  the  Minister  of  th« 
importance  and  necessity  oi  a  direct  line  of  railway 
fi-om  Calais  to  Mai-seilla.i.  If  tha  tunnel  were  com- 
pleted auoh  a  line  would  be  of  the  utmost  utility  to 
such,  distftHteoiats  oi  tha  territory  as  Marseilles. 
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THE  OLD  WOMAN'S  JOURNEY. 



"  Good  gracious  !  if  there  is  not  an  old  liaghobbliug 
down  to  this  train  !  If  this  is  law,  'tisn't  justice,  to 
have  people  annoyed  with  these  old  witches  !  "Why 
are  they  not  compelled  to  stay  at  home  ?"  exclaimed 
Dick  Potter,  in  an  excited  voice. 

His  companion  looked  through  the  window,  and 
saw  an  old  woman  approaching. 

She  was  pale  and  dejected-looking,  and  her  dress 
bespoke  poverty. 

A  manly,  mvisical  laugh  came  rippling  from  Charley 
Friel's  hps,  and  he  asked  his  companion  : 

"  Why,  Dick,  is  that  poor  old  woman  the  cause  of 
your  excitement  f 

"  I  should  think  it  was  enough- to  drive  any  fellow 
mad  to  have  that  old  hag  come  puffing  in,  and  the 
carriage  is  too  full  ah-eady  !  But — bleis  lue  !  she 
can't  get  in  !  I  hope  the  train  wiU  start  before  she  is 
in  !" 

With  another  good-natured  laugh  at  his  friend, 
Charley  Fi'iel  ha.stened  to  the  door,  and,  extending 
his  hand  to  the  old  woman,  assisted  her  iuto  the  car. 

"  Thank  ye,  fur  a  good  .son,"  said  the  old  woman, 
when  she  found  herself  safely  inside. 

Charley  smiled,  and  cast  a  searching  glance  around 
to  see  if  there  were  any  vacant  seats,  and,  finding 
none,  he  tuld  the  old  woman  to  follow  him,  and  liid 
her  vip  to  the  one  wliick  he  li:id  just  vacated. 

Dick  Potter  comprehended  in  a  moment  what  Char- 
ley intended  to  do,  and  turning  around,  heextendedhis 
legs  over  Charley's  vacant  seat,  and,  taking  a  paper  from 
his  pocket,  commenced  to  read. 

An  amu.-ed  smile  passed  o\'er  Charley's  handsome 
face,  and,  bending  forward,  he  said  ; 

'■  Sir,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  remove  your  limbs? 
A  lady  wishes  to  be  seated." 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  sir  ;  I've  eno-aged  these  two 
seats  for  my  own  use  exclusively,  for  I'm  troubled 
with  the  gout.  But  find  the — lady  a  scat  by  all 
means." 

"  La  me  !  the  gout's  nothing  !  I'm  just  over  an 
attack  of  the  rhueiiriti.^.  an'  I'm  just  kilt  after  the  long 
walk  !"  exclaimoil  ihr  nld  woman. 

Dick  did  not  notice  this  sjieech,  nor  the  weary  sigh 
which  followed  it,  but  fixed  himself  more  comfortably 
and  grew  more  interested  in  his  paper. 

The  train  now  started,  and  Charley,  ."eL-iiig  that 
Dick  was  in  half  fun  and  whole  earnest,  took  hold  of 
his  feet  very  quietly  and  placed  them  on  the  floor. 
Baying  : 

"  With  your  permis.sion,  sir." 

The  old  woman  popped  down  on  the  seat  the  next 
moment,  and  then  ,turning  to  Dick,  exclaimed  : 

"Such  an  upstart  of  a  young  man  I  never  seed  be- 
fore !" 

But  Dick  didn't  think  it  worth  his  while  to  notice  her, 
and  told  Charley  he  "had  better  have  the  train  stopped, 
so  he  could  hunt  up  all  the  old  washer-women  and 
bring  them  with  him.  ' 

At  this  the  lich  blood  crimsoned  Charley's  face,  but 
he  laughed  it  off. 

"  He's  a  deal  too  good  to  speak  to  ye  !"  cried  the  old 
v.-(jman,  as  she  gave  her  basket  an  extra  push  over  to 
Dick's  side  to  make  room  for  her  feet. 

'■  O  Lord!  take  that  thing  away;  it  looks  as  if  it 
could  walk!"  exclaimed  Dick,  giving  the  poor  basket  an 
unmerciful  kick. 

The  people  who  w'ere  sitting  around,  and  had  seen 
and  heard  all  that  had  taken  place,  were  convulsed  with 
laughter.  Even  Dick  himself  was  forced  to  partake  of 
the  merriment. 

"  See  here,  Freil,  you're  a  confoundedly  mean  fellow 
to  go  and  .shove  tliat  parcel  of  boues-up  beside  me  ! 
I'iltix  you  up  for  it,  old  boy,"  was  Dick's  salutation  to 
Charley. 

"Ea.>y  Dick  ;  you'll  vi'ake  her,  and  the  poor  thing 
looked  as  if  she  needed  a  rest  " 

"  Hang  her  !  what  do  I  care  ^^•hether  she  sleeps  or 
not 

"  Ifot  much,  if  I  .should  judge  by  your  talk  ;  but  I 
don't  believe  you're  half  so  heai-tless  as  you  hke  to 
make  me  think  you." 

"  Hciu-tlcss,'.' repeated  Dick.  "  I'm  not  heai-tless,but ' 
you  ai-e  soft.  What  a  pity  she  is  not  a  queen  in  dis- 
guise— yourfoi-tune  would  be  made  then." 

"  Queen  or  menial,  I  would  treat  her  the  same.  It 
is  sufficient  for  me  to  know  she  is  a  woman,"  re- 
turned Charley,  a  flush  of  indignation  dyeing  his  fair 
brow. 

"By  Jove  !  what  a  pity  you  were  not  ahve  during 


the  days  of  chivalry;  what  a  chevalier  you  would  have 
made  ;  you're  altogether  too  old-fashioned  for  this 
ago  !"__ 

"  Next  Monday  night  you'll  be  aping  the  chevalier 
to  gi-cat  perfection,  Dick,"  laughed  Charley. 

"  'WTiy  should  1  not  '.  I  shall  have  any  amount  of 
handsome  girls  around  me,  and  it's  my  pohcy  to  be 
agreeable." 

"  Yes  ;  but  they  are  young  and  gay,  and  if  you 
should  not  be  veiy  attentive,  it  will  not  annoy  them  ; 
but  old  women,  particularly  those  who  have  no  hus- 
bands, sons,  or  brothers  to  assi.st  them,  feel  a  slight 
or  a  neglect  more  deeply,  and  it  makes  them  think  to 
be  old  is  to  be  despised." 

"  Lo  and  behold  !  what  an  orator  we  have  in  our 
midst  !  But,  jokes  aside,  I  think  you  have  fallen  in 
love  with  the  old  grandame ;  have  yow.  Charley  ?" 

"There  is  no  knowing,"  laughed  Charley  ;  '"but see, 
we  stop  here  for  refreshments  ;  we'll  go  out  and  have 
some,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  I  can  go  out  without  inching  that  old 
hag's  basket,"  growled  Dick.  ' 

"  The  basket  won't  hurt  ye,"  said  the  old  woman, 
opening  her  ej^es  as  caindy  as,  if  she  had  not  been 
sleeping. 

"  Had  you  a  good  sleep  '!"  inuuired  Charley. 

"  I  feel  tired  yet,"  leturned  the  old  woman. 

"A  cup  of  tea  w.iuld  do  j'ou  good — come  with  me  ; 
we  stay  twenty  minuses  here  ;"  and  then,  turning  to 
Dick,  he  added,  "  Come  along,  Dick." 

"  Come  the  d  1,"  muttered  Dick,  "  you  can  go 

with  the  company  yi.u  have  chosen." 

After  th««*©trf:  uuienLs  were  taken  they  returned, 
and  the  old  woman  informed  Charley  he  should  lose 
her  at  the  next  station. 

"  Bless  us,  what  a  relief  that  will  be  !"  exclaimed 
Dick. 

'■  I  was  up  the  line,"  continued  the  old  woman, 
"  hunting  for  my  brother — one  I  haven't  seen  for 
twenty  years;  but  he  was  dead,  so  I  didn't  find 
him." 

"  How  sad  !"  said  Charley  ;  "  have  you  no  more 
broth vrs  f 

"  I  haven't  a  soul  bclongin'r  to  me  in  this  world  ; 
but  tell  me,  vi'here  be  yon  i^niTii':  ''' 

"  To  Louilr.p,  to  pn  ■  ;  ;iPs;  we  are  printers, 

my  good  wonuui,"  <  'ii:.,-,  1. 

■'■You  arc  poor  '{"  she  ijuo^:  j.aitd,  anxiously. 

'■  Po(!!-  as  church  mice,  but  brave  as  lions  !  Are  we 
nut.  iJiok  :■■ 

'■  Ps?;aw  !"  gi-owled  this  nice  young  gentleman. 

"     hat's  liis  name  ?"  queried  the  old  woman. 

"  liir.  Kiciiard  Potter,"  answered  Charley. 

"  An'  your's     slie  again  questioned. 

"  Charles  E.  Friel." 

"  Would  you  just  write  the  two  names  down  for 

me  ?" 

"  If  it  Avill  give  you  any  pleasure,  I  shall-  " 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Fricl !"  exclaim.ed  Dick. 

But  Charley  now,  more  for  mischief  than  anything 
else,  wrote  the  two  names  down,  iu  full,  and  handed 
them  to  the  old  woman. 

Shcrl.ly  jifier  they  reached  the  next  station,  and,  as 
the  old  \^o!iiaii  left  the  train,  she  pressed  Charley's 
hanil.  .-.lying  : 

'oie.-:s  you  !  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness 
in  this  ^Vl.;'l.l  or  the  next." 

"Ih.ii:::  yoii,  man  I  why  don't  you  fedlow  your^mo- 
ther  ?"  •  :.■  I  i  ,  Dick,  as  Charley  came  back  and  sat 
down  li  J  ,  "  ;  '*  it  was  mean  to  escort  her  only  as 
far  as  tiio  i  ivr.:  .  ' 

Charley  said  nothing,  but  in  a  few  moments  ex- 
claimed : 

"  'Pon  my  honour,  it's  a  relict  to  get  sitting  down  !" 
It  was  now  Dick's  tm^n  to  laugh,  and  laugh  hs  did 
heartily. 

That  afternoon  the  train  arrived  in  Londc-n,  and  the 
two  young  men  went  oli'  together  to  an  hotel. 

Ten  yeai's  liave  gone;  many  changes  have  taken  place 
since  that  summer  day  v.'hich  Dick  Potter  and  Charley 
Friel  spent  together  on  the  cars. 

Ten  years  have  gone  ,  alas,  how  many  hearts  have 
lo.st  theii'  darling's  !  How  many  homes  has  the  dr6aded 
angel,  Death,  entered  !  How  many  innocent  ones 
have  been  deeply  wronged  '  How  many  poor,  weak 
mortals,  with  whom  it  seemed  the  chance  of  a  straw 
whether  they  should  take  the  right  way  or  the  wrong, 
have  fallen  to  the  lowest  depth  of  crime  aad  .shame  ! 
How  many  have  stiuggled  bravely,  ta-d,  with  their 
hearts  evei'  fixed  upon  God,  have  triumphed  o.\  er  tl'.eij.' 
misfortunes  ;  and  liow  many  more  have  worked  and 
sirug?;led  faithfully  on  with  hopeful  hearts,  i.ud  yet 
have  met  nothmg  but  stem  poverty  and  sonow  duriijg^ 
the  flight  of  those  ten  years  I 


Among  the  last  fchall  we  class  lig'nt-hcarted  Charlay 
Friel. 

\  ears  and  sorrow  have  changed  him  much,  but  his 
splendid  disposition  still  remains. 

Two  years  after  we  met  him  last,  he  married  a  beau- 
tiful young  girl  called  Rose  Pomroy. 

Then  followed  three  years  of,  at  least,  a  quiet, 
happy  life  ;  but,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
'  year,  the  industrious  Charley  fell  sick. 

When  Charley  would  see  the  pale,  anxious  look  on 
his  yoimg  wife's  sweet  faice,  he  would  say,  with  a  faint 
smile  : 

"  Do  not  be  annoyed,  dear  Rose ;  I  shall  fee  as  merry 
as  a  lark  in  a  few  days  !" 

But  the  "  few  days"  passed  away,  and  many  more 
days  did  the  same,  and  poor  Charley  was  not  able  to 
resume  his  work  until  nine  weary  months  had  fled. 

A  few  weeks  he  worked  steadily,  then  he  fell  sick 
agam — alas  !  this  was  but  the  commencement  of  his 
troubles. 

Over  the  next  four  years  we  shall  draw  a  veil,  for 
sojTow  alone  crossed  poor  Charley's  path  during  this 
time. 

We  shall  look  in  upon  his  [home  on  the  morning  o£ 
June  the  ?pl,  186 — 

The  room,  though  clean  and  neat,  looks  very  cheerlesa 
and  bare  of  furniture.  At  the  window  stands  a  pale, 
sad-eyed  yovaig  woman.  Ah  I  who  would  ever  think 
she  was  once  the  bright,  laughing  Rose  '.  In  her  arms 
is  a  Uttle,  sickly  babe,  and  by  her  side  stands  a  blue- 
eyed  httle  bo}-. 

The  dcor  opens,  and  a  golden  haired  litt[e  girl  of 
about  seven  summers  enters.  In  her  hand  she  carries 
a  three-penny  loaf  of  bread,  wrapped  up  in  a  news- 
paper. 

Walking  softly  to  the  table  she  lays  the  bread  upon 
it,  ana  then  turning  around  suddenly,  asks  : 
'■  Papa,  you  feel  better  to-day,  don't  you  f 
A  soft,  musical  voice  answered,  "  Yes,  dear,  ever  so 
much  better." 

Whg.t  !  can  this  pale,  attenuated  young  man,  be  out 
brave  Charley  He  smiles  ripon  the  little  gu'i — ah, 
we  know  that  smile  ;  it  s  too  loveable  ever  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

He  takes  the  paper  off  the  bread  and  glances  over  it, 
Suddeidy  his  pale  face  flushes  crimson,  and  his  thin, 
white  hands  ti-emble. 

In  a  moment  liLs  young  wife  is  beside  him,  and 
questions  the  caiise  of  his  illness.  He  hands  her  t'ae 
paper,  pointing  to  a  notice ;  she  takes  it  and  reads 
alo'ud  : 

"  Will  the  young  man — Charles  E.  Friel,  printer — 
who  parted  from  an  old  woman  at  Cambridge  ten 
\-ears  ago,  call  on  or  address  J.  D.  Grey  &  Co.,  offices 
Xo.  56,  97,  and  58  George-street." 

"  What  does  it  mean  i  Can  it  be  you  ?"  she  questions 
breathlessh". 

"  Yes,  I'm  the  person,"  answers  Charley.  "  'What 
thoy  want  of  me  I  can't  dream  !" 

'■  Then  why  did  you  get  so  excited,  dear  Charley  •" 
she  asks,  anxiously. 

'■  I  don't  know  ;  when  my  eyes  fell  upon  t'ue  notice 
I  felt  a  strange  sensation  pass  over  me." 

H;{lf  an  hour  after  Chailey  entered  lawyer  Gray's 
ofirce,  and  was  ushered  by  the  obsequious  clerk  into  a 
private  parlour,  where  he  was  oS'ered  the  softest  e;isy 
chair.  ■ 

A  few  minutes  after  he  was  the  astonished  listener  to 
the  following  : 

"  1,  Betty  Hivrlov,',  Spinster,  of  Carabridge,  bciiig  sound  in 
minrt,  though  dying  in  boiiy,  do  give  and  beque.itli  to  Charles 
K.  Friel,  printer,  the  whole  ci  my  property  and  effects,  coi?- 
sistiiig  of  ten  tUoiisaad  povmds  iu  cash,  and  six  rai!ro.-.d 
sh;vres.  And  I  trust  that  the  conipctenco  tlras  secured  to 
hiin,  and  the  particulars  t>f  wliich  he  v.ili  find  deposited  iu 
Miv-isrs.  ThnrloWs  BaiUc,  will  save  bim  ,it  least  fruiu  the 
bodily  hardships  wliiih  poverty  hnnas.  If  the  said  Ciiarks 
E.  I'VioI.  or  heirs,  be  not  found,  I  'wish  viy  said  property  to 
he  usefl  in  founding  a  home  for  poor  old  women,  iu  iny  natire 
phioe, Cambridge.'  '•  Betty  Hahlow." 

XaH  in  the  codicil  was  the  following  : — 
"Also,  I  give  ir.d  bstjueiith  to  5Ir.  Richard  Potter,  my  oM 
basket,  in  the  side  of  which  the  impression  of  his  foot  still 
remains,  and  I  hope  it  \rill  be  as  serviceable  to  liim  as  it  has 
been  to  me,  .".nd  1  entreat  kindness  to  my  old  friend. 

"B.  H." 

I  need  only  add  that  Dick  never  Ciime  to  cL'im  hi? 
basket.  Perhaps  he  r.ever  heard  of  the  will,  for  he  had 
left  Loudon  veal's  before  for  a  distant  part. 

In  an  elegant  house  does  Charley  now  i-eside.and  the 
poor  know  they  always  have  a  wekome  in  his  haj^py  . 
home,  for  the  "beautiful  Rose  has  not  forgotten  what  ^ 
bitt^-  suSgrings  the  poor  have  to  eudv.re. 


Pi;a.\:ilBUL.v.ioi«i.— r.  Li.d-r'.  iitge,  waaiif.tct  -ivr,  Z2  AtiieRB 
street,  ivud  3*2  Lower  Ormoud-'^<^.  N.B.—Kepaars promptly 
executed.  15S40 
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CONTEXT  AXD  DISCONTENT. 
"  This  field  will  be  given  to  any  one  who  is  quite 
content."  Such,  according  to  an  old  story,  was  a  notice 
once  posted  np  by  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  in  the 
coiintry.  After  a  time,  a  man  pre.sented  himself  aS 
duly  quahfied  to  take  po-ssession.  "  Are  you  sure  that 
you  are  quite  contented?"  asked  the  gentleman^. 
"  Tes,  sir,  quite  sure."  "  Then  why  do  you  want  my 
field  ?"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  content  in  the 
world — never  quite  satisfied  ;  always  on  the  outlook 
for  a  little  more.  Go  where  we  will,  we  meet  with  it ; 
and,  whether  we  travel  abroad  or  stay  to  mind  our  bu- 
siue.^s  in  our  town  orvillage,wefindpeopledivided  pretty 
generally  into  two  classes — the  contented  and  the  dis- 
contented. Perhaps  a  good  many  of  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  contented  are  not  so,  like  the  man  Vv  ho  wanted 
the  field  ;  but,  at  all  events,  they  say  they  are,  and, 
tLikiiig  them  at  theu-  word,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
the  contented  cla.--s  are  by  far  the  smaller.  Now,  why 
should  this  be  ?  AVhyshouldthegreaterpartof  mankind 
hs  in  a  state  of  discontent  ?  Why^  is  it  that  so  many 
look  upon  themselves  as  ill-used,  and  very  much  to  be 
pitied  ?  We  have  never  yet  heard  any  good 
reason  why  it  should  be  so,  and  therefore  there  must 
Le  a  fault  somewhere.  But  if  we  are  to  believe  some 
people,  no  one,  except  Providence,  is  to  blame  for  al^ 
the  discontent.  If  they  had  the  ordering  of  things, 
they  would  have  made  a  much  prettier  and  more  com- 
fortable world  than  the  one  we  now  inhabit.  A  large 
number  charge  theii-  grievances  on  other  people — upon 
perverse  circumstance.?,  a-gainst  which  they  say  it  is 
no  use  to  struggle  ;  and  therefore  they  have  a  just 
right  to  feel  and  express  discontent.  The  real  truth 
of  the  matter  is  this— content  or  discontent  comes 
from  within  us,  and  depends  much  less  on  our  out- 
ward circumstances  than  is  commonly  suppcsed.  We 
may  change  our  position  and  prospects  as  often  a.s  we 
plea.se  ;  we  may  gahi  honours  and  lay  tip  wealtli,  but 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  find  and  bring  happiness  out 
of  our  own  hearts,  we  shall  never  get  it  from  other 
quarters.  We  are  called  upon  to  be  content,  whatever 
be  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  not  to  try  to  better  our 
condition,  but  that  we  are  to  regard  the  events  of  life 
as  discipline — as  something  to  make  us  wiser  and  bet- 
ter. The  discipline  may  appear  hard,  and  some  will 
be  roady  to  ask,  "  What  is  the  use  of  life  without  en- 
joyment ?"  but  there  cannot  be  a  more  lasting  source 
of  enjoyment  than  the  determination  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  life  with  fortitude.  The  man  who  can  do 
this  cannot  fail  of  obtaining  content.  The  appetite,  we 
are  told,  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  the  more 
people  grumble,  the  more  they  will  want  to  grumble 
If  we  really  desire  to  be  content,  w  e  miist  put  the  de. 
sire  into  action.  Every  situation  of  life  has  its  difficul- 
ties, its  causes  of  discontent  ;  but  instead  of  yielding, 
we  must  meet  them  with  perseyering  courage.  The 
powerful,  the  weak,  the  great,  and  the  lowly — none 
can  escape  ;  each  one  must  bear  his  share  of  duty 
Gold  is  dug  from  stubborn  rocks,  and  content  mayj^  be 
extracted  even  out  of  hardship.  One  consideration) 
however,  and  a  very  important  one,  too,  is  to  be  conti- 
Dually  borne  in  mind.  We  must  be  careful  not  to 
mistake  greediness  for  a  desire  to  go  forward.  "  Be- 
tvare  of  .oovetousness,  for  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  things  that  he  hath." 

F.  H. 


The  "Father  of  the  House"  in  point  of  age  i.s  Lord 
St.  Leonards,  who,  according  to  Lodge's  Peerar/e,  was 
born  on  February  12th,  1781,  and  is,  therefore,  in  his 
93rd  year. 

A  young  married  man  applied  a  day  or  two  ago  to 
the  Islington  guardians,  London,  for  admission  into  the 
vorkhouse,  on  the  ground  that  hi^  wife  had  deserted 
lini.  On  being  asked  how  many  childi-en  he  had,  he  said 
there  was  only  one  child,  whom  his  -wife  had  taken 
with  her.    He  was  admitted  to  the  house. 


EVENING  HYilN. 
Mere  du  ban  Dieu  ;  now  the  daylight  is  fading, 

Sunflowers  are  closing,  the  light  dew  doth  fall ; 
Under  the  viue-trees  more  deep  grows  the  shading, 
The  woodbines  are  clinging  more  close  to  the  wnll. 
Gold  streaks  dcelining, 
Brooding  doves  pining, 
Wrapt  in  the  sffadows  soon  Nature  wUl  be; 
Hope  is  not  cheering, 
SiuUy  I'm  fearing ; 
Mere  da  ion  Dieu !  wilt  thou  look  over  nie< 

Mtrc  du  bon  Dicu  !  now  the  twilight  is  falling, 

Men  du  bon  Dieu !  over  forest  and  bill, 
And  from  the  pastures  the  drover  is  ciliing. 
Earth  is  a-sleeping,  all  Xature  is  still. 

Daylight  is  dying, 

Forest  winds  sigliing, 
Birds  homeward  come  to  their  nest  ou  tlio  tree  ; 

Hope  is  iur.-<akiDg, 

Weary,  heart-breaking; 
Mere  du  bnn  Dieu  !  wilt  thou  watch  over  me  ? 

Mere  du  bon  Dteu,  now  the  night  angels  hover  ! 

Shading  the  world  to  sleep  with  their  wings; 
Out  from  yon  jiVlg'd  cloud  the  moon,  like  a  lover, 
Doth  list  to  the  tale  which  the  nightingale  sings  ; 
Thrilling  so  sweetly, 
\Miile  the  clouds  Heetly 
Sr.il  in  the  white  light  o'er  woodland  and  sea. 
Night  falls  so  dreary)^ 
My  heart  grows  a- weary, 
Then  Quecu  with  the  staj'-crown  keep  watch  over  me. 

T.  S.  C. 


THE  ASHANTEE  CAMPAIGN. 
As  the  preparations  for  the  Ashautee  campaign  pi'o- 
ceed,  the  hopes  of  the  Briti.sh  public  appear  to  be  ra- 
thei-  sinking  as  to  tha  outcome  of  the  anabasis.  That 
political  weather-glass,  the  Times,  gives  vent  to  the  ge- 
neral apprehen.sioE  in  a  burst  of  mehrneholy  forebod- 
ings, in  its  leading  columns  of  this  morning.  The 
gi-oat  journal  adverts  to  the  melancholy  fate  of  tlie 
British  e.tpedition  of  1821,  ia  which  the  nation  lost  its 
liftnour  and  its  general.  It  is  .said  that  on  occasions  of 
high  revel,  tlio  King  of  A^hantee  poiu's  out  his  liba- 
tions from  a  drinking  cup  fashioned  from  the  skull  of 
the  British  general,  and  tiiat  the  gha.stiy  relic  is  held  in 
tlie  highest  veneration  and  carefully  prcseiTed  amongst 
the  tacrcd  reliquUi  of  ancient  Ashanteedom.  'J  he  Times 
does  not  see  in  what  tho  respective  conditions  of  the 
two  countries  have  altered  since  the  poriod  of  that  ill- 
starrod  mission,  soas  to  warrant  hopes  of  .a  more  pros- 
perous issue  LI)  the  present  campaign.  "  The  country 
in  which  we  shall  have  to  fight,  the  enemy  we  shall 
liave  to  meet,  our  Fantee  allies,  will  be  much 
\i-liat  they  wore  then."  This  is  indeed  a  gloomy 
jnospect.  Ne>"er  was  there  undei-taken  a 
campaign  so  dstitute  of  anything  which  might 
stimulate  the  patriotism  of  a  nation  or  inflame  the 
military  ardour  of  the  soldiers  com])Osing  it.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  either  in  prestige,  riches,  or  terri- 
tory by  .success  ;  there  is  everything  to  lo.se  by  failitre 
— the  national  renown,  valuable  lives,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  money  wrung  from  the  pockets  of  an  al- 
ready overtaxed  community.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prising to  learn  that,  according  to  the  London  corre- 
spondent of  the //irer^o,')//  Albion.  tha  vcsvii  ef  tiKs 
late  series  of  Cabinet  Councils,  it  is  proi)able  that  the 
persecution  of  operations  on  tlie  actual  scene  of  war- 
fare will  be  delayed  in  order  to  give  the  King  of 
Ashantee  the  opportunity  of  considering  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  difficultie.=j  which  have  lately  arisen. 
According  to  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Scots- 
man, the  plan  of  the  Ashantee  carlipaign  has  under- 
gone extensive  modification  since  Sir  G.  Wolseley  left 
England.  Sir  Garnet,  it  is  stated,  has  ngw  determined 
to  constitute  Accra,  one  of  ovv  forts  considerably  to 
the  eastward  of  Cape  Coa.st  Castle,  the  base  of  his  of- 
fensive operations.  Immediately  beiow  Accra  the 
ground  rises  rapidly,  and  is  open  and  free  from 
possibility  of  ambuscade.  To  the  westward 
of  this  plateau  a  practical  track  leads  into  the  in- 
terior, through  one  of  the  valleys  cutting  the 
Bobro,  or  as  they  are  now  called  the  Ateropong  range 
of  hills,  and  thence,  still  traversing  the  open  and  up- 
land country,  goes  in  the  direction  north-north-west 
to  Coomassie,  through  the  countries  of  the  Aquapimo 
and  Akims,  both  of  whom  are  of  better  physique  and 
endowed  with  more  couraseous  and  trustworty  quali- 


ties than  the  low- country  Fantees  behind  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  and  are  well-disposed  towards  us.  They  were 
so  also  in  the  campaigns  of  1823-27,  and  stood 
staunchly  by  us  throughout,  while  the  Fantees  were 
useless,  treacherous,  and  cowardly.  The  distance  be- 
tween Accra  and  Coomassie  is  not  greater  than,  indeed 
not  quite  so  far  as,  that  dividing  Coomassie  from  Cape 
Coast  Castle. 


MARSHAL  BAZAINE'S  TRIAL. 
At  a  recent  sitting. 

The  Due  d' Amuale  informed  the  court  of  the  di\i- 
sious  which  ho  intended  introducing  in  the  interroga- 
toi-y  of  the  Marshal.  The  first  division  ■will  commence 
from  the  moment  the  Marshal  assumed  the  command 
Thesecond  wiUrelateto  the  military  operations  from  the 
-13th  to  the  19th  of  A  ugust ;  the  third  will  comprise  th« 
communications  exchanged  with  the  Emperor  and  the 
other  generals  ;  the  fourth  will  relate  to  the  operations 
from  the  19th  of  August  to  the  1st  of  September  ;  tha 
fifth  will  bear  upon  the  defence  and  the  provisions  oi 
Metz  ;  the  sixth  upon  the  incidents  and  negociationa 
during  September  ;  the  seventli  will  relate  to  the  com- 
munications with  the  Government  of  the  National 
Defence ;  the  eighth  will  refer  to  the  capitulation. 

The  coui  t  then  proceeded  with  the  examination  of 
Marshal  Bazaine  with  regard  to  the  first  part  of  Ge- 
neral Riviere's  report. 

ilarshal  Bazaine,  in  reply  to  several  questions  upoa 
the  preceeding  period,  said  that  he  was  not  informed 
of  all  the  orders  which  were  given  to  the  generals 
direct.  He  added  that  in  the  interview  he  had  with 
the  Emperor  at  Faulquemont^on  the  9th  August,  it 
was  not  intended  to  appoint  him  commander-in-chief. 
He  only  received  on  the  13th  of  August  precise  indioa- 
cations  as  to  the  situation  of  Marshal  M'Mahou. 

The  Due  d'Aumale  remarked  that  General  De 
Failly  received  contradictory  orders  on  the  13th  ol 
August. 

Marshal  Bazaine,  in  reply,  threw  the  responsibihty 
upon  the  staff,  adding  that  he  only  knew  on  the  12th 
of  the  order  to  throw  bridges  over  the  Moselle,  and 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  approaching  departure  o£ 
the  Emperor,  of  whom  he  considered  himself  but  lieu- 
tenant. The  Marshal,  ju  fact,  rejected  all  responsibility 
with  regard  to  the  delay  iu  the  erection  of  bridges,  the 
order  for  an  advance,  and  the  choice  of  the  roads, 
which  all  rested  entirely  with  the  commander  of  corps 
when  the  general  movement  had  been  indicated  by 
the  commander-in-chief.  It  appears  from  two  tele- 
grara.s,  which  were  read,  that  the  Marshal  intended  to 
counteract  the  Hank  movement  of  the  German  army, 
but  that  he  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  Em- 
fieror.  With  regard  to  the  march  of  the  15th  of 
August,  the  Mar.shal  justifies  the  course  he  pursued  by 
stating  that  it  had  been  agreed  with  the  Emperol 
that  the  march  on  Verdun  should  be  continued. 
Marshal  Bazaine  said  the  ■  Emperor,  on  lea\'ing 
on  the  IGth,  left  no  special  orders,  but  it  was 
well  understood  that  if  he  (Marshal  Bazaine) 
encountered  two  strong  a  resistance  he  wag 
to  remain  under  the  walls  of  Metz  at  least  for  a  few 
days,  and  let  the  storm  pass  over.  Marshal  Bazaine 
insisted  upon  this  point.  The  army,  in  any  case  not  to 
go  beyond  the  Meuse,  was  to  constitute  a  fresh  basia 
of  operations.  After  the  battle  of  the  2t3th  it  became 
impossible  to  advance.  The  Jlarshal  declared  that 
Marshals  Lebooiif  and  Canrobert  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  statements  made  by  the  responsible 
chitf  of  the  artillery.  General  Soleille,  and  the  com- 
mis.siary  of  stores  convinced  him  that  the  supphes 
would  rim  short.  He  added  that  provisions  were 
destroyed  in  opposition  to  his  orders.  He  then  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  taking  the  Briey  route.  After  that 
came  the  battle  of  St.  Privat,  and  Marshal  Bazaine 
maintained  that  he  aflorded  ilarshal  Canrobei't  all  the 
aid  he  asked  for.  He  further  held  that  if  the  reserves 
were  employed  too  late  in  the  battle  of  the  ISth,  it 
was  the  duty  of  those  who  commanded  the  reserves, 
and  especially  the  duty  of  GJeneral  Bourbaki,  whose 
services  were  at  his  disposal.  He  explained  the  subse- 
quent movements  by  again  citing  the  order  he  had  re- 
ceived, to  place  nothing  in  jeopardy. 


The  European  arbitration  will  be  resumed  on  the 
27th  instant,  when  Lord  Komilly  will  take  up  various 
important  que.stions^  as  to  transfers  which  were 
partially  heard  by  the  late  Lord  Westbury. 

Penny  Ba.nk,  19  and  20  Winetaveru-street — Bank  Hours, 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  On  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturday  Evenings,  from  7  to  9.  £o  per  Cent,  on  De- 
posits of  '£o. 


THE  PEXNY  DESPATCH. 
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COLOUR  IN  COMMON  THINGS. 

We  are  all  conscious  of  a  pleasing  impression  whon  wo  see  colours  properly  p.:;?o- 
ciated  or  contrasted,  though  it  is  only  an  artist  who  can  fully  ajtpreciate  tlio 
harmony  produced  by  such  disposition.  In  dress,  the  superioritj'  of  a  Fiench- 
woman'e  toilette  is  mainly  due  to  her  skilful  adaptations  of  colours,  which  she  Kolqcts 
with  an  eye  not  only  to  their  suitability  to  her  own  complexion,  but  also  to  tlieir 
general  effect,  thereby  avoiding  the  unpleasing  result  of  placing  discordant  hues  in 
juxtaposition.  With  nice  discrimination,  she  chooses  the  gloves,  flowers,  ribbons 
and  parasol  which  will  either  blend  harmoniously  with  the  tints  of  her  dress'  and 
mantle,  or  else  contrast  them  without  shocking  the  taste  of  beholders.  Now,  the 
knowledge  of  what  artists  style  "  melodizing"  of  colours  is  easily  acquired.  They 
lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  "  that  a  large  portion  of  a  painting  should  be  of  a  neutral 
tint,  out  of  which  the  more  prominent  colours  should  arise."  But  long  before  the 
first  painter  handled  a  brush  Nature  unrolled  her  beautiful  canvas,  clothing  the 
earth  with  verdant  green,  and  overarching  it  with  the  sky's  soft  blue.  From  these 
ground-colours,  the  gayer  tints  of  gorgeous  vegetation  and  the  scarcely 
^e=s  dazzling  plumage  of  tropical  birds  come  forth  softened  aiid  con- 
trasted. Pupils  in  our  schools  of  design  are  taught  the  art  of  placing  colours 
in  a  harmonious  justaposition,  and  also  what  colours  should  be  kept  at  a 
distance  from  each  other.  These  rules  are  of  great  importance  in  the  execution  of 
artistic  needle- work,  in  the  manufacture  of  our  finer  fabrics,  and  in  the  staining  of 
glass.  Certain  colours  placed  side  by  side,  either  in  articles  of  dress  or  in  the  fur- 
niture of  a  house,  will  either  offend  or  please  the  eye,  and  therefore  Eo:ne  regard 
should  be  paid  to  their  proper  arrangement.  Thus,  a  pure  purple  requires  a  yellow, 
a  red  purple  a  yellow  green,  and  a  blue  purple  a  yellow  orange,  as  the  complemen- 
tary colour.  Complementary  colours  contrast  the  one  with  the  other,  but  ar'' 
always  in  harmony.  Thus,  citrine  is  in  harmony  with  a  dark  orange,  and  russet 
with  a  dark  gi-een  ;  but  in  a  design  where  two  colours,  not  harmonious,  are  placed 
near  each  other,  discord  is  avoided  by  placing  a  line  of  white  or  black  between  them. 
Our  fair  readers,  doubtless,  know  too  well  to  need  instruction  the  colours  which  f.v^^ 
themselves,  but  we  hope  a  few  hints  regarding  furniture  may  not  be  amiss.  Carpets 
and  hangings  should  not  present  a  confused  mass  of  colouring  (like  an  insane  kailodo- 
Bcope)  to  the  eye.  Theformer  should  serve  as  groimdwork  to  throw  up  lighter  s'ladeg 
^n  a  drawing-room,  in  accordance  with  nature's  plan,  who  has  spread  in  our  own  green 
^sle  such  a  lovely  carpet  beneath  ourfeet.  Bod  hangings  will  harmonizewith  green,  but 
may  be  cieemed  too  heavy  for  rooms  where  lightness  and  elegance  are  required. 
The  association  of  two  harmonious  colours  in  hangings  required  for  such  apartments 
will  be  foxmd  pleading,  unless  a  flowered  pattern  is  selected,  and  with  either  of  them 
the  green  of  the  carpet  harmonizes,  just  as  in  nature  this  colour  is  found  associated  with 
many  different  hue^.  In  dining-rooms,  both  h.<!,ngi!igs  and  carpets  should  be  of  a 
warm,  ric'a  tint  that  will  light  up  well.  It  not  painted,  the  v>-all;i  of  these  apartments 
should  have  flock  paper  as  being  moi'e  suitable;  but  in  households  where  the  less  ex- 
pensive kinds  are  desirable,  a  very  good  efl'ect  is  produced  by  using  papere  of  a  uni- 
form colour,  wliioh,  by  being  varnished,  are  rendered  much  more  durable,  and  also 
are  better  adapted  for  "  throwing  up"  pictures  or  other  decorations  ;  oil  paintinga  of 
florid  colouring  should  have  plain  gilt  frames,  wh''  1  jurs  orengravings,onthe 

conti-ary,  require  a  more  ornate  style.    Soft  neu^  j-'e  best  suited  for  draw- 

ing-room papers.  |Pearl  grey,  wiv     i  '  'r  ii  1  '  Irelievedby  giifc  mould- 

ings and  picture  frames,  has  a  \>  .  'le  furniture  i.s  rosewood, 

or  any  other  dark  colour.    Dark  i  ■    -  j    .         ,i  l  uht-coloured  ornaments 

to  contrast  them,  and  should  also  harmonise  either  with  the  carpet  or  hangings.  A 
white  mar'ole  chimney-piece  should  have  china  or  glass  ornaments  well  defined  in 
bright  colours  placed  upon  it,  and  vice  lersa  when  of  dark  marble  or  wood. 

In  gardening,  the  disposition  of  plants,  to  be  effective,  should  follow  na- 
tui-al  lav>'s.  Nature  does  not  distribute  her  colours  haphazard.  She  al- 
ways associates  those  that  are  complementary.  Chevruel,  the  highest 
authority  on  the  simultaneous  contrast  of  colours,  recommends  that  in 
planting  out  floWer.=),  "  the  principal  rule  to  be  observed  is  to  place  the  blue 
next  the  orange  and  the  violet  next  the  yeUow,  whileredand  pink  flowers  are  never 
seen  to  greater  advantage  than  when  surrounded  by  verdure  and  by  white  t'owers; 
the  latter  may  be  advantageously  dispersed  among  groups  formed  of  blue  and 
orange  and  of  violet  and  yellow  flowers."  These  are  the  p;iHci{4es--m.\Kijcii-pj''-!^ts 
are  arranged  by  nature. 

Colou"  is  most  a'oundant  and  gorgeous  in  the  trjilpic."  - l  ";-  away  towards  th& 
polar  regions  like  its  parent,  light.    To  this  ethe/cal  n-  ly  every  beautiful'' 

object  in  nature  ov.-esits  greateist  charm,  fromttfe  blu;  1;  .  ,  titles  on  a  maiden's 

cheek  to  the  soft  pink  which  flushes  the  peta^/of  the  ro^a.  laese  are  evanescent, 
but  colour  hides  itself  in  more  endnring  htfes  v,-hen  it  flashes  from  the  brilliant 
diamond  or  blends  in  the  vaiying  tints  of  the  opal — as  flowers  in  eastern  lands  had 
a  mystic  lan.guage  w'nich  tolda  tale  of  love  by  means  of  a  bouquet  (the  most  i)oetic 
love  letter  iu  thevrorld).  Gems  in  other  countries  had  their  own  significance  derived 
from  their  colour.  Thus  a  blood-stone  symbolized  courage  ;  opal,  misfortune  ■  And 
hope  ;  emerald,  success  in  love  ;  ruby,  the  forgetf ulness  of  evil  ;  diamond,  re- 
pentance and  innocence  ;  garnet,  constancy  ;  agate,  long  life  and  health  j.topa^, 
fi'lelity  in  friendship  ;  turquoize,  success,  also  the  j)roperty  of  securing  friends, 
Vt'hen  the  latter  gem  becomes  dim  or  discoloured,  the  change  is  attributsd  to  altei  - 
>-tion  in  the  feelings  of  the  donor. 

A3  -vf  e  write  the  autumn  is  wrapping  the  foliage  in  a  variety  of  colouring  beautiful 
nut  sad.  Unhke  the  ^^vid  tints  of  spring,  which  speak  to  us  of  th/  vigour  of  re- 
newed life,  the  sober  russet  of  October  lacks  the  abundant  promise  of  "  charmintc 
I'^,"  and  reihinds  us  that  winter  is  approaching  ;  but  even  when  the  ground  is 
white  with  snow  nature  docs  not  leave  us  colcuriess.  She  hnngs  red  bciries  from 
glO'jsy  green  leaves,  beneath  who.5e  shade  bright  tyes  grow  brighter  and  rosv  cheeks 
more  Pushing,  so  long  tis  the  old  festival  of  Chiistmas  gathers  young  hearts  around 
the  mistletoe  and  ivy.  -  £  q 


UNA'S  FATE. 

A  LKUiiSD  OF  THE  PAST. 
WroathcC  in  folds  of  iv)'  Kreen,  time-worn,  old,  and  grey, 
With  ijiauy  a  tr.ooe  of  combat  tierce  and  weU-contestcil  fray 
Marked  on  its  walls  aa  stout  and  strong,  M'Cartliy's  cngtlt  stood 
N'/hcre  softly  glides  througli  Alunstcr  vale's  Blackwater's  Burging  flood. 
And  mauy  a  t;Uo  of  warriors  fierce  that  inarclied  in  proud  ari^ay 
To  fight  for  Erin's  tvarupled  cause,  and  maidcn.s  fair  and  gay 
That  dwelt  withia  its  storied  walls  in  memoried  days  of  old, 
Beside  tUo  peasant's  cheerful  hearth  by  .Shanachies  is  told. 


It  stood  the  ■ 
Spre;".<I  i\  - 


Bui, 
Till  V 
Aadti  y.. 
Tiis  bravi 


l^i,  fierce  wheu  Cromwell's  hellish  crew 
tlici-'e,  aud  earlier  when  Cartw 

fVrcngh  Desmond's  vallfviair, 
1 1  -  L-i.i  ii  bappy  homestead  there.  . 
...ii,  though  often  nearly  cnish'd, 
.  ild,  southward  throufrh  Erin  rubh'd ; 
.     ! .  .  idiii's  star,  v.  heu  aU  w  as  nearly  o'er, 
,  it .  ■..  ail:!,  and  fled  their  native  shore. 


Well,  ere  the  la'-t  sad  orucal  came,  ere  desolation  spread 
Its  gaunt  loua  wiags  above  those  walls  where  heroes  proudly  bled 
For  ireadoin,  faitli,  and  mother  laud,  where  softly  on  the  gale 
Oft  swcil'd  the  harper's  glorious  lay  in  praisg  of  Innisfail, 
With  graceful  iiiieii  and  Hashing  eye,  and  hair  like  clouds  of  night, 
And  teeth  as  white  as  ocean's  spray,  within  her  chamber  bright, 
Sits  Una,  daughter  of  the  chief,  v/ith  happy,  blooming  face, 
On  which  the  hand  of  sorrow  yet  left  not  its  shghtest  trace. 

She  loves  the  chief  of  Annaglimore,  a  soldier  noble,  tr.ic, 
Who  proudly  fijhts  for  Erin's  cause  and  leads  the  trasty  few 
That  guard  her  father's  fortress  stout  with  stem  unflinching  zeal. 
Arid  keep  at  liay  the  Saxoa  troops  with  blades  of  trusty  steei 
And  now  he  homeward  swift  returns  to  claim  his  beauteous  bride 
To  clasp  that  transuied  prize  again,  and  guard  with  lorer's  pride 
Tiiat  tender,  trusting,  loving  aoul,  that  waits  his  presence  now 
With  heart  whose  every  throb  is  love,  and  noble  queenly  brow. 

But,  hark  I  .  uuds  are  those  that  fail  upon  the  maiden's  earl 

:        that  with  terror  fill  hur  heart  and  blanch  her  cheek  with  fear. 
\-    -  s;  jes  sl:e  start  and  wildly  gaze,  with  terror  in  her  eyes, 
As  forth  across  the  meadows  sweep  those  wild,  unearthly  cries  1 
Ji'earer  and  nearer  slowly  comes  a  deathlike,  ghostly  chant, 
Till  'fore  Iser  gaze,  weird-like,  there  stands  a  snowy  figure,  gannt, 
With  upraised  hand,  and  gesture  wild,  and  glance  us  cold  as  stone  ; 
Slow  moves  its  lips,  and  thus  it  speaks,  in  gad  sepulchral  tone: 

','  Lady,  thy  dearest  star  is  set,  and  gone  fore'er  to  rest ; 
No  more  'twill  rise  to  cheer  thy  gaze  or  bless  thy  ai^iished  breast. 
Thy  hopes  are  fro-!e  ;  death's  spectre  press  d  tha  hand  Su  Ji;ar  to  tiieo, 
And  placed  its  nuptial  ring  thereon  ;  iu  life  no  more  you'll  see 
The  beauteous  <orm,  the  noble  face,  that  won  tl:y  gcuilo  heart ; 
In  lone  Glonvicw  his  life-blood  drips,  a  prey  to  trcach  ry's  art  ; 
No  more  'mid  battle's  furious  charge  he'll  wield  his  trusty  spear. 
IfaiTone  !  proud  Desmond  now  has  cause  to  weep  above  his  bier." 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  v/ith  bounding  hopes,  and  unsuspecting  heart 
Forth  from  his  mount.ain  fastness  he  last  night  did  blithely  start 
He  spurred  his  ucble  charger  on,  but  oh  !  my  darling  Hugh, 
Their  spears  have  di-unk'thy  heart'»proud  tide  in  desolate  Glenview. 
They  seized  thee,  ere  thy  hand  could  strike;  in  aiabush  dark  they  lay 
AVitla  cautious  glance  and  lisl'ning  ear,  as  tigers  wait  their  prey. 
They  murdered  thee,  they  still'd  thy'heart,  pale  is  thy  noble  brow. 
Cold,  cold  and  stiif  in  death's  embr.ace  you  sleep  for  ever  now." 

'Iho  spectra!  f:gine  glides  av,'ay  aud  vanishes  iu  air, 

-Vnd  leaves  the  once  light-hen vtcd  m.aid  a  prey  to  grief  and  caro; 

But  scon,  half  frenzied  by  the  tale  the  gl-.ostly  figure  told, 

She  quits  her  fathers  castle  stout,  and  crosses  brake  and  woid, 

And  ere  the  d.awn  of  morning  casts  its  brightnoss  o'er  the  land 

She  stands  close  by  her  lover  s  form,  and  grasps  his  icy  hand; 

She  wipes  the  bloodstains  from  his  brojir,  aad  kneels  his  corse  besida ; 

And  ero  the  sunblsms  kiss  the  hills  Death  claims  her  as  a  bride. 

»        »        *         «         »         *         »         '         .  • 
Three  moonr.  have  cast  a  silver  hue  o'er  lone  StrancaUy's  towers, 
And  softly  smiled  on  Cruachan's  hills,  and  kiss'd  the  folded  flowers 
That  bids  within  their  beauteous  breasts  the  lucid  tears  of  night 
That  glide  from  Heaven's  azuve  face  so  beautiful  and  bright. 
Vv'ith  monin';;'  sound  Blackwater's  ^<  aves  glkle  dismally  along, 
As  if  they  wj.  pared  to  the  valos  some  doleful  funeral  song,  ' 
Aud  'mong  the  trees  the  brec.'tes  steal,  aud  murmur  o'er  the  hills, 
And  banshee-like  sobbed  dismally  along  the  crystal  rills. 

M'Carthy's  horacis  wrappsil  in  woe,  there's  grief  for  miles  around. 
And  'raong  broad  Desmond's  glens  aud  vales  of  mirth  thc-e's  not.a  scuod, 
t.-rira  warriors  gi-a-p  their  weapons  tierce,  with  faces  sad  and  §t^5•n, 
A.id  vengeance  fills  the  maddened  heart  of  GaUoglass  and  Ketao, 
The  ivcjierj' dismal  wail  is  he.->;\i,  as  sadly  they 'elate 
In  t)itterest  tobesof  grief  and  woo  the  sad  unhappy  fate 
Of  toa  ard  !ier  murdered  lord  that  rest  for  evermore 
Beneath  the  abbey's  ivieU  walls,  byloue  Blackwattr's  sJ»ojr& 
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CHARLIE'^.  KISS 


I  am  sure  nobody  vvho  sees  my  placid  husband  now, 
would  believe  that  he  was  once  one  of  the  most  jeal- 
ous-tempered men  in  all  England' ;  and,  as  the  way  in 
which  I  cured  him  of  his  folly  was  very  simple,  I  will 
relate  the  means  pursued  by  me,  for  the  tsake  of 
other  victims  to  the  absurd  mania,  be  they  male  or 
female. 

Jly  parents  died  while  I  xvas  quite  an  infant,  leaving 
me  to  the  cisre  of  my  maternal  grandmother,  who  did 
her  best  to  spoil  me,  and  was  most  succes.sful  in  her 
treatment.  The  first  eighteen  years  of  my  life  were 
passed  with  few  trials  or  troubles.  My  grandmother 
and  I  lived  in  a  cottage  at  Brixton,  the  prettiest 
little  specimen  of  suburban  architecture  imaginable, 
the  only  diawback  to  which  was  a  large  stone  portico. 
Granny  was  very  proud  of  this  unsightly  thing  ;  I 
hated  it,  not  on  account  of  its  iuappropriateness,  but 
simply  because  it  intercepted  my  view  of  the  gaiden 
gate,  so  that  from  our  .-iittingroom  window  we  could 
not  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  a  visitor. 

Although  my  grandmother  was  rather  old,  she  was 
so  full  of  life  and  fond  of  making  young  people  happy, 
that  L  never  felt  dull  in  her  society,  and  made  her  the 
Lonfidaut  of  all  my  li  ttle  adventures  ;  and  she  enterod 
into  them  with  aU  the  nest  of  a  girl. 

One  day  the  even  tenor  of  our  lives  wa.s  di.' turbcd 
by  thearrival  of  an  invitation  from  my  aunt,  who  lived 
at  Scarborough,  asking  me  to  spend  some  weeks  witli 
her.  ■  At  first  I  refused  to  accept  it  ;  for  this, 
luy  only  other  near  relative,  was  almost  a  stranger  to 
me. 

"You  win  go,  uiy  dear  Eva,  to  oblige  mc,"  sr.id 
Granny  coaxingly  ;  I  want  to  have  the  cotti'ge 
thoroughly  done  up,  inside  and  out,  mid  this  will  bean 
eicellent  opportunity."  j 

I  went,  sijent  three  months  very  delightedly  at 
Scarborough,  and  retiuned  home,  leaving  my  heart  in 
the  safe  keeping  of  Claude  Anderson.  I  loved  him 
very  dearly,  but  a  certain  fear  which  I  felt  for  him  pre- 
venied  thiit  perfect  love  which  would  have  made  me 
[luite  happy.  During  the  month  we  were  engagod 
bjlore  I  kit  the  North,  sc«rc:ly  a  day  passed  ^?ithout! 
vuu  or  luoi-e  little  "  tuarls"  taiiing  plice  between  us. 
I  know  the  word  I  have  used  is  a  vulgar  one,  but  no 
other  will  answer  my  2'Urpose,  seeing  that  Claude  and 
I  did  not  positively  quarrel. 

There  were  a  gi-eat  many  young  men  and  Inds  in 
and  out  of  my  aunt's  house  all  day  lonjr,  for  she  wa^ 
mo.:t  kind  and  hospit-jible,  besides  being  the  mother  of 
tix  very  pretty  daughters.  These  male  bipcils  were 
constant  .sources  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Claude,  who 
in  all  othfer  resijects  was  sensible,  clever,  and  I  might 
almost  say  perfect. 

I  was  unusually  full  of  health  and  Sjiiriti,  also  (eh, 
himself  told  me;  very  pretty  and  chai-ming  ;  so  A 
brought  me  a  bouquet  of  roics,  B  a  box  of  preservail 
fruits,  C  a  pug  puppy  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  alphabet,  as- 
tisted  by  my  six  female  cousins,  conspired  with  me  to 
tease  poor  jealous  C.l  lude;  until  positively  I  believe  he 
felt  glad  when  he  put  me  into  the  train,  and  s«!nt  me 
back  to  London  w  ith  a  gold  guai-d-ring  on  ui^  finger 
and  a  doubting,  a,ching  heart. 

Of  course  when  I  leaciied  home  all  my  doubts  and 
f3a:is  were  confided  to  my  dear  Granny's  .sympathising 
ears.  fc>he  listened  to  my  tale  of  love  and  woe,  then 
fcaid  :  > 

"  He  must  be  cured  of  this  folly  before  you  become 
his  wife,  my  darling." 

A  week  after  my  return  hvme  came  a  letter  from 
Claude,  telling  me  that  he  hid  receivedayery  lucrative 
Uoverument  appointment  in  London,  and  wun  now  in 
a,  position  to  ask  for  Granny's  consent  tof  our  early 
maniage. 

He  came,  and  made  himself  so  agreeable  (there  were 
no  "  letter;!  of  the  alphabet"  to  tea.s«  iiim)  that  Granny 
thought  1  had  esaggerated  hia  weabiesn  ;  but.  she  was 
tOjn  convinced  of  h'jr  error. 

One  afternoon  Claude  came  fts  uawal ;  business  had 
gone  wrong  witu  him,  and  he  watsratBsr  crosu.  (.Iraud- 
mothcr  went  up  ttairs  for  her  Mtenioou  nap,  and  Claude 
began  to  read  aloud  to  mc — a  nso.st  unfortunate  pi-o-- 
ceeding  on  hia  part  for  me,  for  it  Lani;enc(?  that  I  wa.s 
obliged  to  listen  fcr  tho  street-door  bVll,  and  wishcd\to 
concc;']  the  fac-t  from  piy  companion. 

1  never  did  0!(re  much  for  poetry,  but  that  day  I 
qu'to  abhorre  d  it.  In  thd  mid;it  of  a  f  entimental  piece 
Winch  Claude  was  reading  mcbt  beautifully,  "  ting, 
ting"  went  the  bill  ;  uj)  1  Jiutiped,  and,  with  a  mut- 
tered "  Excuse  me,"  loft  tha  room. 

The  tame  interruption  happened  again,  and  a  third 
time.    1  became  so  nervous  thut  I  left  the  aittir;groom 


door  open,  and  this  was  the  unluckj'  speech  which  met 
the  ears  of  my  ofl'ended  companion  : 

"Don't,  Charlie  dear  !  Leave  me  alone,  sir  :  I  will 
not  allow  you  to  kiss  me,  although  I  am  very  fond  of 
you." 

Here  followed  a  scufSe  and  some  suppressed 
laughter. 

When  I  returned  to  the  sittingroom  Claude  stood 
looking  the  very  picture  of  indignation. 

"  Pray,  may  I  ask  who  '  Charlie  dear'  is  '?  -Pro- 
bably 'only  a  boy,'  "  said  he,  satirically. 

'■  iSTo,  he  is  not  a  boy,"  I  answered,  with  a  careless 
laugh — this  "  onlj'  a  boy"  was  a  sneering  allusion  to 
a  lad  of  sixteen,  of  whom  Claude  had  once  been  jeal- 
ous, and  to  whom  I  had  justlj'  applied  the  tei'm. 

"  Then  I  must  insist  upon  knov/ing  what  man  dared 
to  attempt  to  kLss  you,"  exclaimed  Claude,  fiercely. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  him  ?"  I  asked,  tauntingly. 
And  then  we  had  a  shai-p  quarrel,  which  terminated 
in  his  saj-ing  : 

"  Eva  Rayuham,  I  give  you  twenty-four  hours  to 
consider  whether  you  will  tell  me  the  name  of  tha 
impertinent  rascal  whom  you  permitted  to  take  such 
a  liberty  without  properly  resenting  it.  If  to-morrow 
night  you  persist  in  ob.'.tinate  refusal,  we  must  part 
then  and  forever.  I  can  pardon  fiivolity,  but  not 
deceit." 

I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  and  saitl  in  a  low 
tor^e,  "  I  cannot." 

In  a  moment  he  dashed  out  of  the  room,  and  left 
the  house,  banging  the  street  door  so  violently  that 
Granny  ran  down  alarmed  for  the  plate  basket,  and 
found  me— laughing  immoderatelyj 

The  next  evening  came,  and  with  it  Claude,  locking 
so  pale  and  wretched  that  I  quite  pitied  him.  Imme- 
diatel5'  on  his  arrival  Granny  left  us  alone,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  silence  ftdlowed,  which  Wiis  iDroken  by 
his  saying  in  a  most  severe  tone  : 

'■  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  tell  the  truth, 
Eva,  or  to  make  us  both  miserable  for  life  ?" 

'•  /  am  not  miserable  ;  nor  would  you  be,  if  you  were 
not  such  a  foolish  doit,"  I  answered. 

'■  Heartless  coquettel"  ha  began,  when  a  ring  at  the 
bell  cau.sed  me  to  leave  the  room  hastily,  for  it  was 
Charlie  come  again.  Of  course  I  expected  Claude  to 
follov/  ms — but  he  was  not  mean,  deai*iellow! 
'  Very  soon  I  returned,  followed  by  Charlie  on  all 
fours.  Ye.s,  the  offender  was  only  a  large,  fat  ter- 
rier, )  ilind  ui  one  eye,  and  old  enough,  even  had  he  been 
a  bijicd,  not  to  awaken  jealously  in  Claude's  bre;ist. 

Never  shall  I  forget  Ihe  expre.sion  of  ht;miliation  on 
poor  Clauuq's  lace— at  the  discovery  of  his  unknuv.-n 
rival.  The  euro  was  more  than  half  complete.!,  and 
dev.i-  Granny  finished  it,  for  she  preached  such  a  beau- 
tiful little  sermon  about  the  folly  of  jealously,  that  it 
made  me  cry,  and  Claude's  voice  was  quite  husky  when 
next  he  .-ipoke. 

After  it  was  all  made  up,  and  matters  were  pleasant 
ag:-.iu,  I  said  : 

"  -Now,  Claude,  I  will  tell  you  why  the  bell  had  such 
a  disturbing  efl'sct  upon  me  ye.sterday.  Our  only  do- 
mestic had  gone  out  for  the  aftei-noo.-?,  and  I,  from  a 
v/eak-minded  pride,  wi;hed  to  conceal  the  reduced 
condition  of  our  eotabiJshment  from  you.  'Fir.-t  cixme 
the  baker,  then  the  postman,  and,  finally,  the  milk- 
woman,  who  is  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and  sole  uro- 
prietres.?  of  the  ott^inding  Charlie.  1  am  very  fond  of 
the  poor  old  dog,  but  never  alloftv  either  him  or  any 
other  aninnl  to  lick  my  face  ;  hence  the  expostulation 
on  my  pai'-t,  and  our  fecent  quarrel,  which  has  ended 
so  satiiifactorily." 

Clauds  looked  at  the  matter.  s?o  gpcd-natnredly,  and 
o^\m»d  his  folly  with  suoh  u'iflincbing  candour,  that  i 
determined  Jwver  again  to  first  or  tease  him,  and  1 
have  kept  my  resolution,  with  one  exception.  Home- 
times  J  si'.y  "  Ijow-wffw"  to  him,  and  to  this  very  hour 
it  .makes  him  gnaw  hi  s  moustache  with  impatience,  fo* 
he  hi  Ihuij  led  in  call  to  Tiiind  the — to  me— i?omcwhat 
droll  incident  of  Charlie's  Kiss. 

The  O'ltzeiU  de  3Ioiis  states  that  a  woman  who  is 
confined  in  the  pri.-:cn  of  that  to-wn  upon  a  charge  of 
poisoning  has  bitten  oft'  part  of  her  tongue,  and  is  now 
unaV)le  to  utter  articulaiie  ;-;ounds. 

The  BrifLsh  ship  Golden  Dream,  1,500  tons,  Captain 
Coward,  from  Pensacola,  cargo  of  timbCT  from  Liver- 
pool, was  abandoned,  waterlogged,--  on  the  30th  Sep- 
tembfer  liistj  40  north  long,  4;i  55  weit,  with  21  feet  6 
inches  of  water  iu  tho  holil  The  c;vjtain  and  orew, 
liu  all  told,  Were  with  much  diSiculty  picked  up  off  the 
wreck  by  tho  harbour  bag  Barbai-ossa,  Captain  Vallo, 
from  Philadol])hia,  and  safely  landed  in\  Quaenstown 
on  Monday  night. 


THE  IRISH  VICEROYALTY. 
The  Conservative  journals  are  discussing  as  uii  fai 
accomjpli  the  resignation  of  Earl  Spencer  and  tho  pro- 
b-ibihties  of  succession  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Ireland. 
So  far,  however,  all  the  speculation  and  assertion  ven- 
tured in  reference  to  this  important  change  seem  based 
solely  upon  vague  rumours  and  the  whispers  which 
float  continually  in  the  atmosphere  of  office.  It  hap- 
pened that  Earl  Spencer  visited  England  a  few  days 
since.  Contemporaneously  v>'ith  his  arrival  reports 
began  to  circulate  with  reference  to  the  object  of  his 
mission,  and  it  was  said  that  should  he  succeed  in  his 
desires  he  would,  speedily  return  to  Ireland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aimounciiig  accoi  ding  to  form  that  her  Siajesty 
had  reheved  him  oi  the  honour  and  responsibility  of  his 
highioince.  Earl  Spence  .-,  if  such  design  prompted  his 
visit  to  England,  seems  to  have  reached  that  country  at 
an  inopportune  mouaent.  Both  the  Premier  and 
the  Chief  Secretary  are  absent  from  the  seat  o£ 
government,  and  should  his  Excellency  with  to 
arrange  his  business  without  delay,  he  will  have  to 
beat  up  the  chiefs  of  the  administration  at  the  autiun- 
nal  retreats  afiected  by  these  functionaries.  If  there 
be  any  real  foundation  for  the  statements  made  with 
reference  to  his  Excellency's  visit  to  England,  and 
should  his  purpose  hiive  been  definitively  pursued,  we 
must  Wait  for  the  resumption  of  Cabinet  Councils  to 
learn  who  is  to  succeed  him  in  the  GoverVior- General- 
ship of  Ireland.  According  to  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion which  furnish  us  witii  the  original  rumour  re- 
specting the  intentions  of  Earl  Spencer,  the  names  of 
Lord  liimberlej',  the  Marquis  of  Riporl,  and  Lord 
Aberdare  are  foremost  in  official  minds,  ilr.  Chi- 
chester Fortescue's  pretensions  are  also  discussed,  but 
for  certainties  we  must  wait  till  Downing-street  haa 
congregated  its  notables,  \vh'ch  will  not  be  for  three 
weeks  or  ao. 

THE  ORTON  '■■  CLAIMANT." 
The  by  no  means  "  little"  .stranger,  who  has  re-^ 
ceived  such  an  enthusiastic  welcome  in  Spitalfields 
and  Wapping  has  vanished  from  the  scene,  and  at 
present  it  is  probable  that  even  those  who  have  the 
most  urgent  claim  on  his  closer  acquaintance,  provided 
he  is  the  man  he  represents  himself  to  be,  would  expe. 
rience  some  difiiculty  in  discovering  his  whereabouts. 
According  to  Mr.  Richards,  who  is  a  person  of  shrev.-d 
intelligence  and  by  no  means  an  ordmary  low  neigh- 
bourh'jod  type  of  publican,  the  man  when  he 
came  in  wa.s  at  lfa.st  half  drunk,  and  the 
mob  which  collected  were  at  first  inclined  to 
"  chaff"  and  ridicule  him.  When,  however,  it  was 
discovered  that  his  professions  as  to  standing  ;unli- 
mited  beer  were  genuine,  there  at  once  took  place  m 
the  popular  miiid  a  revulsion  in  his  favoiu',  and  h;5 
was  histily  cheered  as  the  '•  real"  Aithiu-.  Mr.  Ri- 
chards states  that  from  the  first  he  was  sceptical  ;  in 
the  first  place,  he  was  not  the  sailor-like  fellow  Orton 
has  been  described  to  be.  He  wore  the  rig  of  a  lands- 
man, with  a  landsman's  tall  black  hat.  At  the  same 
time,  from  his  general  appearance,  it  was  evident  that 
he  bad  hiid  extensive  travelling  experience.  His  face, 
neck,  and  hands  vrere  brown  as  a  berry  and  tanned 
with  exposure  to  the  weather  ;  moreovei',  he  was  a 
tall  man  and  bulky,  weighing,  at  least,  16  stone,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Richards'  estimate.  He  had  but  "  just 
limded"  from  his  Australian  voyage,  he  averred,  hav- 
ing hurried  home  with  all  tpeed  as  soon  as,  by  the 
merest  chance,  he  clapped  eyes  on  the  villanous 
things  that  had  been  printed  concerning  him  in  an 
linglish  newspaper.  Somebody  asked  him  as  to  the 
ship  ho  had  recently  landed  from,  but  to  this  he  re- 
turned the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  ans^ve^,  "  My 
lips  ars  sealed  for  three  weekfi.  I  have  just  come  from 
Poet's  Corner,  and  for  three  weeks  I  must  iiotopen  my 
ifiouth;  then  I  shall  give  my  evidence."  The  stranger, 
Mii  some  in-oof  of  his  lieing  the  genuine  article,  volun- 
teered to  jjlace  in /'Mr.  Riohaids'  possession  a  bag 
couiaining  A'oO  in  gold,  the  landlord  undertaking  tho 
Crust,  and  away  the  two  went  to  Wapping.  On  the 
way  back  to  .Mr.  Richards',  abode  the  individual  iu 
ijuestion  seems  to  have  a.ltered  his  mind  ;  he  suddenly 
recoUeeted  that  he  could  not  stay  the  night  at  the 
I'rincc  Albert,  because  of  an  urgent  appointment  at 
Brighton  which  tiad  a'lmo.-jt  slipped  his  memory.  So 
he  received  back  tlie  iiM  he  had  deposited  and  took 
his  departure,  iiflectiouately  promising  to  return  on 
Thursday  next  '•  -..-ithout  faU."  It  may  be  added  there 
are  great  doubts  \sliether  the  stranger  has  called  upon 
the  defendant's  solicitors. 
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By  ths  Author  of  "John  Gisbonie's  Will,"  "Varle'j  Shrubsole, 


CHAPTES  XV. 

Lady  Dahville's  Blotting  Papek. 

The  morning  aft^^r  theso  occurrences  at  Dnrvillt 
Park,  Antoine,  the  French  butler,  who  had  just  taken 
the  letter-bag  from  the  messenger,  was  observed  by 
Gerald  Stanham  to  .carry  th.at  burden  with  hi  in  to 
his  own  sanctum,  instead  of  taking  the  bajr  to  the 
breakfast-room,  where  Sir  Piers  and  her  L'ulyship,  by 
rirtue  of  a  hollow  truce,  were  seated  together. 

Antoine  was  not  aware  that  Stanham  had  observed 
him,  and  he  did  not  in  the  least  suspect  that  the  ntw 
groom  had  actually  followed  him  to  the  door  of  his 
room,  and  was  returning  with  interest  the  young 
Frenchman's  eaves-.droiiping  of  the  day  l<f  jrc. 

Stanham,  therefore,  peering  in  at  the  half-opened 
door,  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  teoiuj,' what  An- 
toine did  with  the  letter-ba:,'. 

"Looking  for  letters  for  himself,"  muttered  the 
groom,  as  Antoine  read  the  addresses  and  the  post- 
marks, on  the  envelopes.  "At  any  rate,  it's  cool  of 
Monsieur.     Servant  first,  niasier  afterwards." 

One  letter  was  apparently  for  the  butler,  for  that 
he  opened,  glanced  over,  and  put  in  his  pocket,  but 
another  which  he  examined  very  cnrefully,  he  kept  in 
bis  handj  as  he  returned  all  but  theie  two  letters  to 
the  bag. 

"I'll  wager  a -trifle,"  ■m^utfCTod  Stanham,  "that 
that  letter 's  for  Lady  Darville.  I  knew  the  fellow 
was  in  my  Lady's  confidence.    Ah  !" 

This.  last-e5cl«,mation  was  arouse!  by  Antoine's 
strange  proceedings  with  tho  letter  be  had  not  yet 
opened. 

He  bent  it,  placed  his  finger  beneath  the  loose  part 
of  the  envelope,  and,  then  wetting  it,  managed  by  dex- 
terous manipulation  and  great  perseverance,  to  mas- 
ter the  adhesion,  and  to  open  the  cover  without 
tearing  it. 

At  this  proceeding,  Stanham  was  more  interested 
than  ever. 

"An  ingenious  rascal,"  he  whispered  to  himself. 
"How  well  he'd  do  for  a  continental  bureau !" 

Antoine  then  opened  the  enclosure,  a  formal-look- 
ing blue  sheet  of  letter  paper,  and  his  black  eager 
Byes  ran  hastily  over  the  contents. 

A  smile  of  triumph  irradiated  his  countenance 
when  he  had  gone  thus  far;  and  an  ejaculation  in 
French  escaped  his  lips. 

"I'm  afraid,"  muttered  Stanham,  "that  the  fellow's 
going  to  turn  traitor  to  her  Ladyship  for  her  yester- 
day's treatment  of  him.    We  shall  see." 

Antoine  refolded  the  letter,  and  placed  it  in  its 
Envelops  again. 

"How  will  he  make  the  thing  stick?"  thought 
Stanham. 

He  soon  saw.  Taking  something  that  looked  like  a 
piece  of  gum  from  his  pocket,  Antoine  moistened  it, 
and  rubbed  it  on  the  inner  side  of  the  envelope.  Then 
he  pressed  the  seal,  aijd  taking  up  the  letter  bag  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  room. 

Sfanham  was  only  just  in  time  to  escape  observa- 
tion. But  he  did  escape  it,  and  he  heard  Antoine 
enter  the  breakfast  room  with  the  letter  bag. 

After  this  little  adventure  the  new  groom  went  about 
his  business  in  the  stables.  Ho  was  exceedingly 
merry:  he  whistled,  hummed  snatches  of  songs,  and 
now  and  then  indulged  in  a  theatrical  quotation  that 
astounded  the  ooachman  who  kept  him  company. 

"  You're  a  queer  fellow,"  said  that  functionary,  after 
watching  Stanham  for  some  time.  "Maybe,  you  vo 
had  a  decent  educauon  ?" 

"Education!"  returned  Stanham,  letting  a  stablo- 
pail  fall  to  the  ground  with  a  clatter.  "Ah,  that  I 
have.    I  had  too  much  of  it." 

"  Too  much  of  it !    Then  maybe  you  had  it  for  no- 

"Quite  the  contrary,  my  friend.  It  cost  a  little 
fortune." 

The  coachman  opened  his  eyes  very  wide. 
"Yes,  a  little  fortune,"  repeated  Stanham.  "I  waa 
•jirched  at  Eton." 

"  What  at  Eton  College,  close  bj  Windssor  ?" 
•iUhe  same." 


"Konsense,  man  !  That's  only  a  school  for  gentle- 
men's sons. 

"  You're  right  again,  coachman." 

"  Then  you're  a  geutlcman's  son,  you  mean  to  say  ?" 

"I  do." 

The  coachman  Iriughod  heartily,  while  Stanham, 
not  in  tho  least  ouonded,  laughed  hcarfily  too. 

"  We'd,  you're  a  rare  joker,  you  are,"  said  the  for- 
mov. .  "And  where  be  your  gentry  folk  now,  and  you 
in  a  stable." 

"Oh,  very  highly  placel,  I  can  assure  you.  One's 
a  Kabob  in  India,  another  commands  a  frigate  on  the 
A-frican  station,  and  a  third  belongs  to  a  jockey  club, 
and  has  won  a  Derby.'' 

Tho  coachman  became  serious. 

"And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,'  he  said,  "that  they 
let  you  go  out  as  gi-oom  ?" 

"Certainly." 

"  Then  you've  misbehaved  yourself  ?" 
"Yes,  I  have — awfully  !" 

"How  ? — been  forgin'r,  or  robbing,  or  anything  o£ 
that  like  ?" 

Stanham  still  smiled. 

"No,"  he  said.    "lam  not  yet  known  to  the 

police." 

"Then  you're  a  riddle,"  exclaimed  the  coachman. 

'■'  Fixnctly  so,"  replied  Stauham.  "I  am  a  riddle, 
aii'l  yi  u'U  give  me  up  long  beforn  you'll  guess  me." 

lliiving  delivered  himself  of  this  sneech,  tho  new 
groom  left  the  stable",  and  proceeded  to  make  his 
toilet  for  the  day.  This  accomplished,  ho  nurposely 
thre.v  himself  in  the  way  of  Sir  Piers  Darville. 

"If  you've  a  moment.  Sir  Piers,  to  spare,  I  should 
like  to  speak  with  you,"  he  said. 

The  Baronet  looked  xineasily  about  hiin. 

"I'll  walk  inlo  the  grounds  with  you,"  he  replied. 
"  We  can  talk  there." 

Stanham  followed  his  master  to  the  rear  of  the 
house,  till,  in  the  obscurity  of  a  thick  plantation,  Sir 
Piers  turned  round  and  spoke. 

"  What  is  it  you  have  to  say,"  he  asked,  still  un- 
easy,'and  casting  doubtful  glances  about  him. 

"Simply  this.  Did  Lady  Darville  receive  a  letter 
this  morning,?" 

"Ko!  not  one.    The  letters  were  all  for  me." 

"  And  was  a  letter  on  blue,  legal-looking  paper  de- 
livered to  you  r" 

"  No,  not  on  blue  paoer,  though  one  of  the  letters 
was  upon  legal  afiairs. ' 

"Just  as  I  thought,"  said  Stanham.  "But  her 
Ladyship  has  received  a  letter,  nevertheless.'' 

Sir  Piers  Darville  trembled  from  head  to  foot  with 
jealous  excitement.  Regard iess  of  his  former  caution, 
he  caught  Stanham  by  the  arm,  and  asked. 

"Are  you  certain  of  tliis  ?" 

"Well,  as  certain  as  a  man  can  bo  without  acf.i.'il 
proof." 

"Then  you  saw  the  letfPr?" 
"I  did.'" 

"in  her  L.i  lyship's  liaud.s  ?" 

"No,  in  the  hands  of  Antoine." 

"And  how  do  you  know  it  was  for  her?" 

"By  deduction — pardon  me.  Sir  Piers,  I  mean  by 
u'hat  the  fellow  did  with  it." 

Sir  Piers  was  still  trembling  with  passion. 

"  What  am  I  to  do,  Stanham  ?"  he  asked  wildly. 

"  How  am  I  to  see  this  letter  you  speak  of  ?  I  shall 
be  driven  m-ad  by  this  deceit." 

Sfaidiam  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  We  must  wait.  Sir  Piers,"  he  said,  "  Something 
will  come  of  that  letter,  you  may  depend  upon  it. 
Does  her  Ladyship  when  she  writes,  write  boldly,  with 
plenty  of  ink,  and  use  blowing  paper  ?" 

"■What  has  that  to  do  with  it?"  asked  the  Eimplc 
Baronet. 

"  Why  thi.=!,  that  no  doubt  Lady  Darville  will  atonco 
answer  the  letter  and  if  she  should  happen  fo  leave 
her  blotting  paper  about,  wo  may,  perhaps,  find  what 
the  letter  means  by  her  answer." 

A  ghastly  grin  came  over  Sir  Piers'  feeble  counte- 
nance. 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,  Stanham,"  he  said. 
"You're  a  shrewd  fellow  ;  and  I'll  take  your  advice.'' 

Sir  Piers,  leaving  the  new  groom  to  find  his  way 
back  alone,  went  at  once  into  the  house.  He  found 
cue  Dreaklast  taois  ooicrted.  LiaUy  JJ-!rville  a  a  a  gone, 
he  thought,  to  write  her  letter. 

In  and  out,  the  rooms,  from  the  Library  to  th) 
kitchen  even,  went  Sir  Piers,  to  pass  av/ay  the  tima. 
He  was  waiting  the  reappearance  of  her  Ladyship. 

She  came  at  last,  calm,  unruffled,  and  even  coi- 
desceading  enough  to  smile  upon  her  infuriated  lord. 

"  Are  you  going  out  this  morniiig  f"  she  stiid. 

"  iiQ.  was  the  recl-z. 


"  Not  with  I/iC  I" 

The  Baronet  was  at  a  loss  what  reply  to  make.  Ki 
would  have  gone  at  her  invitation.  But  tx>  try  Star, 
ham's  test  of  the  blotting  paper  was  uppermost  in  hi 
mind. 

"  No,"  bo  repeated.  "I  am  busy  this  morning. 
You  must  e.vcufio  me." 

"  Then  this  time  I  r^ay  go  alone  7'  Said  her  Lady* 
»hip,  smiling, 

"  Yes,  if  you  please  ;  if  yon  wish  to  go,"  returned 
Sir  Piers. 

"Very  well,  "  replied  La.dy  Darville. 

And  she  swept  grandly  from  his  presence. 

In  less  than  an  hour,  the  carriage  which  had  been 
ordered  by  Antoine,  appeared  at  the  door,  and  her 
L^lyship  was  driven  ofi". 

It  was  then  Sir  Piers'  time  to  go  to  work,  and  he 
l  :st  scarcely  a  moment  in  proceeding  to  her  Ladyship's 
apartments. 

Since  Sir  Piers'  discovered  adventure  there,  strange 
to  say.  Lady  Darville  had  not  been  so  careful  in  lock- 
ing her  doors  as  formerly,  and  therefore  the  Baronet 
was  able  to  enter  the  boudoir  freely.  Still,  he  tiom- 
bled  at  the  business  he  was  upon,  and  he  had  to  steady 
his  nerves  before  he  moved  towards  a  certainobjeot 
that  attracted  his  attention. 

This  was  a  handsome  pipier  'niche  writing-case, 
lying  on  a  table  by  the  window.  It  was  closed,  but  did 
not  look  and  by  the  side  of  it  was  an  inkstand,  withi 
quill  pen  carelessly  thrown  on  the  bare  walnut-wood. 

It  was  evident  that  Lady  Darville  liad  been  writing 
that  morning. 

Sir  Piers  opened  the  writing  case.  There  were 
pockets  in  it  with  stationery  in  them  ;  while  the  cen- 
tre was  filled  with  several  thick  sheets  of  blotting 
paper,  the  leaves  of  which  Sir  Piers  turned  hastily. 

All  were  more  or  less  soiled  with  ink  ;  but  one 
especially  seemed  to  have  written  but  reversed  lines 
upon  it  which  might  bo  deciphered.  The  transfer 
looked  fairer,  newer,  than  the  rest,  and  the  characttra 
had  all  tho  thick,  bold  contour  produced  by  a  soft 
quill  pen. 

Pound  and  round  Sir  Piers  turned  the  case,  to 
discover,  if  possible,  what  the  letter  thus  blotted  oH 
might  have  contained.  He  could  make  nothing  or 
the  evidence.  There  was  a  stroke  wanted  here,  a 
letter  there,  and  now  and  then  there  were  scratches 
that  did  not  look  like  words  at  all.  '  Besides  which, 
the  scrawl  read  from  right  to  left,  instead  of  from  left 
to  right. 

Sir  Piers  was  puzzled.  He  was  like  a  man  vainly 
trying  to  decipher  a  language  of  which  he  is  utterly 
ignorant,  or  like  the  country  lover  who  held  his 
sweetheart's  hillet  doux  upside  down,  and  could  make 
nothing  of  it. 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  might  as  well  have'  tried 
to  read  Cleopatra's  needle,  or  to  translate  the  cuniform 
inscriptions  on  the  Nineveh  remains. 

In  this  extremity.  Sir  Piers  Darville  did  the  best  he 
could  :  he  tore  cut  the  leaf,  and  pat  it  in  his  pocket 
for  cooler  examination. 

Carefully  closing  the  blotting-book,  and  nlacing  it 
on  the  table  as  he  found  it,  he  Itft  the  boudoir.  On  his 
way  to  t'ae  library,  he  met  Antoine,  at  whom  he 
scowled,  muttering  at  tho  same  time  a  threat  as  to 
that  watchful  servitor,  to  be  carried  out  upon  Bon:e 
future  occasion. 

In  the  Library,  he  again  tried  to  decipher  the  cha- 
racters on  the  sheet  of  blotting  paper.  But  in  vain. 
They  were  Greek,  Arabic,  anything  to  him  but  Eng- 
lish. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  call  that  exceeding- 
ly clover  fellow  Stanham. 

The  Baronet  did  not  quite  like  letting  the  groom 
into  all  the  secrets  that  her  Ladyship's  correspondence 
might  contain,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  So  he 
went  in  search  of  his  invaluable  assistant. 

He  found  Stanham  engage  1  in  enjoying  the  de- 
lights of  tobacco  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stables. 
The  exceedingly  cool  grooin  was  smokine,  not  a  pipe, 
but  a  cigar,  and  lie  was  evidently  expelling  the  curly 
wreaths  or  vapour  from  his  month  with  intense  satis- 

'"".jsir 'piers  could  not  help  staring  at  this  "gentle- 
manly' piece  of  impudence,  especially  as  Stanham, 
instead  of  ceasing  to  smoke  when  he  saw  his  master, 
kept  the  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  puffed  away  in  per- 
fect unconcern. 

"Oh,  yousmoke,  Swanham?"  said  Sir  Piers,  as  thi 
flavour  of  the  tobacco  caught  his  nostrils. 

"A  little.  Sir  Piers,  just  a  cigar  now  and  then,  for 
reflec^tion's  sake." 

"It's  a  nasty  habit,"  was  the  Baronets  rerly.  "Will 
you  obligQ  me  hj  pu.ltiagtiie,cisur  aK9iy  while  I  speak 
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"Oil,  certainly,  '  saia  branuain. 

And  be  ttuiis  a>ray  the  liali'-smokc  l  cigar  wii:li  per- 
fect indifiVreiice. 

"ibat  kind  of  thing,''  thnustht  the  eoonotnical 
Baronet,  "Is  what  I  am  paying  a  bund  re  I  pounds  a 
month  for.    Bur,  never  raiud,  it  can't  be  helped." 

Ho  called  Scaaham  aside,  vvliere  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  seen,  and,  then,  wirii  a  trembling  baud, 
prcducinj?  the  piece  of  blottint;  paper,  sriid, 

"You  see,  I've  taken  your  advice.  Can  you  nialro 
Qiiything  of  this  ?" 

He  reluctantly  gave  the  paper  to  Stanham. 

The  goooin  tamed  it  rouud  and  round,  and  over 
and  over. 

It's  a  trifle  difficult  to  read.  But  here's  the  addre-fs 
aad  date  plainly  enou^h.^  This  was  blotted  this  uaorn- 
ing  you  see." 

"Well,  goon?"  said  the  impatient  Sir  Piers.  "Can 
jou  m.ike  out  any  more  of  it  ?" 

TL-acing  the  blcrrod  charac'-ors  with  his  finger,  and 
Buoplyicg  them  when  imperfect  or  absent  by  shrewd 
guesses,  Stanham  reached  the  end  of  the  letter.  Sir 
Piers,  looking  over  his  arm  all  the  time,  and  watching 
*he  process  with  intense  interest. 

"Shalllread  it  to  you?"  asked  the  groom. 

"  Yes,  if  you  can.!' 

"Then  this  is  miat  the  letter  said,"  returncl 
Sfaiiham,  reading: —  ^ 

"Sir.  Your  note  of  ye!:ferdn.y  is  to  hand.  But  we 
are  now  in  a  dilemma.  Do  you  think  C.  will  bo  safe 
at  the  place  you  mention,  for  a  time  ?  If  you  do  not, 
write  by  return,  and  I  suppose  I  must  come  to  fow; 
ond  see  what  my  authority  will  do.  Only  this  aff  ii: 
mn?t  not  make  a  noise  in  the  world  :  it  must  be  ke'il 
secret.  *»You  understand.  We  must  act  uelicitcly  in 
such  a  delicate  matter.  I  suppose  he  cannot  do  any 
mere  <han  you  can  without  taking  the  public  an^l 
highly  olijeotioaable  course  you  mention.  In  your  next, 
let  me  have  the  form  of  a  will.  It  is  as  well  to  pro- 
vide'asainst  accidents." 

Sir  Piers  clutched  Stanham's  shoulder  ns  the  groom 
slowly  but  plainly  read  this  extraordinary  epistle. 

"The  address?"  ho  exclaimed.  "  The  addresj  ? 
To  whom  was  that  letter  sent ':" 

"Well"  replied  the  groom,  turnine  the  sheet  of 
blotting  paper  over  and  over.  "We  have  to  find  tb;i: 
out.  There  was  no  address  inside,  but  it  looks  about 
here  as  though  her  Ladyship  had  blotted  the  enve- 
lope." 

He  pointed  to  where  there  were  three  indistinct 
lines  running  at  ricrht  angles  across  the  letter. 

"  What's  this  ?"  he  said.  "  Vardel,  or  Vandel '" 
— The  '  .Tacob's'  lain  enough  before  it.  "It  must  be 
Jacob  Vandel,  and  if  this  word  isn't  'Bucklcrsbury,' 
I'm  no  grap biologist. 

"And  what  is  Jacob  Vandel,  do  you  think?  '  asked 
theBaronet,  hanging  upon  Stanham  s  words  as  though 
they  were  revelation. 

The  groom  paused  for  a  time  in  reflection. 

"Bucklor.<;bury,"  ho  said,  at  length,  "is  chicdy 
occupied  by  three  classes  of  people.  First,-  there  are 
the  lawyers.  Then,  I  think,  there's  an  auctioneer  or 
two.  Sprinkle  these  with  individuals  in  the  wine 
trade,  and  add  a  couple  of  eating-houses, — and  I 
-ather  fancy  the  population  is  pretty  well  all  told. ' 

"Well?"  was  the  Baronet's  one  note  of  inquiry. 

"I  thus  come  to  the  conclusion,"  said  Stanham, 
"that  Vlt.  Jacob  Vandel  of  Bueklersbury  is  a  kiwyer  '." 

Sir  Piers  Darvi^le  drew  a  long  breath.  Ho  fiad 
.een  all  but  breathless  while  he  listened  to  the  groom's 
deduction. 

"Besides,"  continued  Stanham.  "Y(.;u  see  what 
her  Ladyship  says  at  t'ae  end  of  her  letter.  Lot  me 
have  the  form  of  a  will,  she  writes.  And  she  adds 
'It, is  as  well  to  provide  against  accidents.'  Now,  a 
wine  merchant  would  not  bo  likely  to  send  her  Lady- 
ship a  form  of  a  will,  nor  an  auctionerr,  nor  an  eating- 
house  keeper.  So  you  see  Jacob  Vaadcl  of  Bucklers- 
i-iin-v  wiisi  be  a  Inwver." 

■mere  was  a  merry  twinkle  in  Stanham's  eye  as  he 
ottered  these  words,  for  he  felt,  truly  enough,  that  he 
was  amusing  himself  at  Sir  Piers's  expense,  in  going 
further  than  Lady  Darville's  last  words  in  the  letter 
to  show  that  Jacob  Vaadel  of  Bueklersbury  wa^i  a 
luwysr. 

Ho  handed  the  piece  of  blotting-paper  back  to  Sir 
Piers,  saying  as  he  did  so,  "  I'm  afraid,  after''de- 
cyphering  that  letter  we're  not  much  wiser,  sir.  You 
don't  hapnca  to  know  who  '  C  i;,  and  who  '  he '  is,  I 
Eunpo.se  ?" 

"  'So''  replied  the  Baronet,  miserably  dojectbd.  "I 
don't." 

"But  you  want  to  ascertain  !" 
"Decidedly." 

"Than  suDDose  I  jrere  to  trs  to  ascertain  for  yoa  ?" 


"How  ?■ 

"By  seeing  this  Jacob  Vandel.-" 
"What,  in  London?"  ' 
"Yes." 

"It  would  look  suspicious,  if  you  left  here.' 
"Not  if  I  were  back  the  same  day. 
"Well,  no,  not  in  that  case.    But  how  would  you 
taanage  to  obtain  from  Vaudel  tho  information  ?" 
"Oh  somehow.    Shall  I  go  ?" 
The  Baronet  considered  before  giving  a  reply 
"Yes,"  hesaid,  at  length.    "  ^\u  shall." 
Aud  £0  iho  pljt  thiolvened. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Ccissy's  Nsw  "Hojie." 

We  are  in  the  Labyrinth  again  :  in  that  mighty 
London  the  name  of  which  is  a  household  word  in  all 
countries  and  with  all  p?op!e — the  intluence  of  which 
is  felt  from  pole  to  pole ;  and  tho  sight  of  whose  mil- 
lions of  houses,  many  miles  of  streets,  and  busy  popu- 
lation, is  something  grandly  impressive  to  the  unfa- 
miliar spectator. 

This  vast  hive' of  commercial  industry  is  as  tho 
heart  of  the  trading  world. 

But  in  London  there  are  societies  and  institutions 
v.-iih  which  this  commercial  feeling  has  little  to  do. 
'Within  the  great  wheel  of  London  business  life,  there 
are  many  other  wheels,  the  necessary  adjuncts  to  a 
niiirvellous  civilisation. 

Tho  huge  city  is  the  centre  of  a  vast  propaganda, 
cuf  of  which  arise  heart-bur.-iings,  family  grievances, 
and  scandals  innumerable,  with,  now  and  then,  some 
good  in  the  shape  of  misery  relieved  and  vice  re- 
claimcd  to  paths  at  least  of  common  propriety. 

The  morning  after  her  cscajie  from  Nan  and  Nan's 
mistress,  Cri.-isy  awoke,  and  found  hej'SLlf  in  a  clean 
bed,  in  a  small,  plainly-furnished  room,  on  the  W8 Us  of 
which  were  two  pictures.  One  was  of  the  Virgin  ;  the 
other  was  the  <  'rucilixtion. 

A  small  Gothic  window,  with  panes  of  glass  of  a 
diamond  i)attprn,  set  in  a  leaden  framework,  let  in 
the  only  light  the  room  received.  In  a  corner  was  a 
pi-iin  ziuo  washstand,  %vhi!e  the  bed  was  but  a  pallet 
of  the  simplest  description.  There  was  no  carpet 
u:i  the  floor,  no  dressing  table,  no  glass.  Tho  apart- 
in  'Ut  was  simply  for  rcit,  and  tho  necessary  mori.iug's 
ablution,  but  tho  place  was  scrupulously  clean,  aid 
■jiiercd,  in  this  respect,  a  wondrous  contrast  to  tho 
wr..tched  accommodation  the  lost  girl  had  sorocoutiy 
left. 

Crissy  had  not  long  been  awake,  when  a  woman  in 
a  black  serge  gown,  and  with  a  white  plain  cap  cover- 
ing her  head  completely,  so  as  to  sc-t  her  face  in  a 
,  ramework  entered  the  room.  She  was  the  Sister  who 
ha  t  rescued  Crissy  on  London  Bridge. 

In  her  hand  she  held  a  book,  a  small  volume,  with 
rulnl  lines,  and,  approaching  the  bed,  she  spoke 
kindly  to  the  losi  one. 

"My  child,"  she  said,  "I  want  you  to  tell  me  your 
name." 

Crissy  looked  up  v/onderiugly  at  tho  solemn  figure. 
She  was  a  little  alarmed  at  it,  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  with  her  eyes  da^icd  by  the  light.  But  she 
ansR  cred  : 

"Crissy  Bayutuu." 

The  Sister  put  this  name  down  in  the  small  volume. 
"And  your  parents  ?"  she  asked.    "  Where  do  they 
live ';" 

Crissy  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  lost  my  tatUer,"  said  the  weeping  girl  at  leno-tn 
"in  the  fog ;  and  they  have  since  told  me  he  is  ° 

She  paused  there.  She  could  not  brin"  out  tho 
word  "  dead."  ° 

"  They  told  you,"  said  the  Sister.      "  Who  told 

you ;-" 

"The  woman  I  ran  away  from." 
"And  she  was  not  a  relation,  I  suppose  ?" 
"Oh,  no,  no,"  returned  Crissy,  eager  to  cast  away 
t'h-3  Euspioiou. 

"And  your  mother  ?"  asked  the  Sister. 
Crissy  shook  her  head. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  replied.  "But  I  came  from 
Weston." 

"JV-om  friends  there?" 
"Yes.'; 


"  Irly — my — father,"  v/rs  the  faint  hesitating  reply. 
"  Then  you  really  are  homeless  and  unprotected,  at 
least  in  London?" 

Cri.s.sy  muttered  an  a.5seiit. 

"And  would  you  like  to  stay  with  us?"  asked  the 
Sister. 

"  No,"  replied  Crissy,  earnestly.    "  I  would  rather 
go  b:Lc!v  to  Weston." 
The  Sister  turned  aside. 

But  Cri.'?.sy  was  determined  to  press  the  point.  Shfl 
started  up  in  bed,  and  put  the  question, 

■■  Will  you  take  me  back  to  Weston  ?" 

The  Sister  closed  the  book,  and  looked  earnestly  down 
at  the  child.  She  was  not  harsh  in  her  expression,  'out 
that  expression  vfas  decided. 

"  No,"  she  replied.  "  We  have  a  duty  to  perform 
towards  friendless  children  ;  and  we  must  perform  it. 
You  are  a  lost  sheep,  and  we  must  gather  you  into  the 
fold." 

At  this  moment  her  eyes  rested  upon  the  heap  of 
clothes  she  had  shaken  off  the  night  before.  They  had 
been  pushed  into  a  corner  by  somebody,  and  they  lay 
as  a  reminder  to  Cris.sy  of  the  abject  misery  she  had 
escaped. 

The  Sister  observed  this  glance  of  Crissy' s,  and  in- 
terpreting it,  she  said,  at  once, 

'^You  will  not  wear  those  rags  again,  child.  We 
will  provide  you  with  decent  apparel." 

Crissy  was  thankful  for  this  ;  and  so  fanciful  and 
wayward  are  a  child's  feehngs,  that  she  began  to  won- 
der what  kind  of  clothes  would  be  provided  for  her, 
and  how  she  should  look  in  them. 

Presently  the  new  clothes  appeared.  They  were 
complete  enough  as  an  outfit,  but  they  at  once  struck 
Crissy  as  partaking  of  the  free  school  or  charity  cha- 
racter ;  for  they  were  graceless,  and  heavy,  and  lank, 
and  looked  like  the  very  small  ^clothes  of  a  grown-up 
woman. 

Nevertheless,  .they  were  infinitely  better  than  tha 
rags  in  a  heap  on  the  floor  there  ;  and  when  the  Sistei 
left  them  with  the  girl  and  told  her  to  get  up,  and  put 
them  on,  Crissy  obeyed  the  command  with  something 
like  alacrity. 

Crissy,  without  uttering  a  word,  soon  found  herself 
in  a  long  narrow  room,  fitted  up  with  desks  and  forms, 
after  the  manner  of  a  chapel,  and  lighted  by  a  Gothic 
window. 

At  the  end  of  this  room,  and  underneath  the  win- 
dow, was  a  lectern  or  reading  desk,  and  a  little  in  the 
rear  of  this  another,  upon  which  were  two  lai'ge  lighted 
candles.  A  crucifix  surmounted  this  altar,  while  on 
the  wall  at  eaoh  side  were  two  devotional  pictures,  le- 
minding  Criss^^  strongly  of  those  she  had  seen  in  the 
book  given  to  her. 

All  the  sister.s  were  there  in  attitudes  of  worship. 
Some  were  watching  the  altar  intently,  their  lips  mov. 
iug  in  prayer,  while  others  had  bowed  their  heads  to 
the  desks,  and  were  still. 

The  superior  motioned  Crissy  to  a  seat,  and  then 
proceeding  towards  the  altar,  prostrated  herself  for  a 
moment.  Rising  she  took  a  position  near  the  lectern, 
and  bent  her  head  till  nothing  but  the  dull  outline  of 
her  sombre  hood  v/as  visible. 

At  all  this  Crissy  stared  in  mute  wonder.  It  re- 
minded her  something  of  the  church  at  Weston, 

Tho  clanging  sound  of  a  bell  was  then  heard  ;  and  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Lady  Superior  suggested 
some  new  ceremony. 

Crissy  did  not  look  rouud,  but  she  heard  approach- 
ing the  place  where  she  sat  hea\'ier  steps  those  of  tha 
Sisters.  In  a  moment,  a  stout,  florid  man,  with  a 
clean-shaven  face,  passed  her,  and  after  due  attention 
to  the  altar,  approached  the  Lady  Superior. 

They  conversed  together  in  low  tones  for  some  mi- 
nutes, and  then  Cristy  saw  that  she  was  the  object  of 
the  priest's  attention. 

He  had  a  broad,  kindly-looking  face  enough  an^ 
woie  spectacles. 

One  by  one  again  the  sisters  filed  out — all  but  tha 
Lady  Superior  and  the  woman  who  had  brought  Crissy 
to  the  house. 

The  priest  and  these  two  then  a^pproached  the  won- 
dering girl,  and  the  man,  laying  his  hand  upon  Jaer 
shoulder,  s;ud. 

"  So  this  is  the  child  you  have  rescued  ?" 

The  sister  bent  her  head  in  token  of  assent. 

CHAPTER  XVII, 

THE  LA  WYES  FOILED. 

Happily  for  Crissy,  the  great  bell  changed  ;  tha 
Lady  Su;.erior  tuine.il  aivay. 

Presently  one  of  ttie  Sisters  approached  her,  anJI 
whispered  ;  and  the  Lady  Superior  left  Crioiy  agaio 
aloud 
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11  IS  necessary  to  follow  lier.  " » 

"vValking  to  au  aute-room  adjacent  to  the  door  of 
the  liou30,  the  La^ly  Superior  puUod  her  hood  mcra 
closely  over  her  face,  and  saying,  "Let  tliom  in  ' 
awaited  visitors. 

They  were  Mr.  Jacob  Vandel  and  the  Lurcher. 

The  lawyer  raised  his  hat,  as  he  neared  their  pre- 
sence, while  his  companion  made  something  like  an 
obeisance  of  limited  character.  The  Sister  reooivod 
them  without  a  movement  of  recognition. 

"This  is  my  card, ma'am,"  said  the  lawyer,  haadinf 
it  to  her. 

She  took  the  card,  glanced  at  it,  and  laid  it  down 
on  the  table. 

"And  your  business  ?■'  she  asked. 

"  The  recovery  of  a  child — a  girl — who  was  broup-ht 
here  last  night,"  replied  Mr.  Vandel. 

"A  child — brought — here — last — night?"  said  the 
Superior,  slowly,  and  as  though  in  interrogation. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  a  girl  of  tender  years  who  was  cor,- 
veyed  hero  from  London  Bridge  in  a  cab,  by  one  of 
TOW  ceonle." 

Jacob  Vandel  was  a  little  impatient  while  awaitiu" 
his  reply,  so  he  repeated  his  words,  and  added  to 
them  the  question, — "  You  have  that  child  in  your  pos- 
session here,  I  believe?" 

"She has  been  here,"  replied  the  Lady  Superior. 

"Oh,  you  admit  that,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  'tVell,  1 
refuire  you  to  produce  that  girl,  and  hand  her  over 
to  my  custody." 

The  solemn  woman  shook  her  head,  and  muttered 
the  one  word, 

"Impossible." 

"How  impossible  ?"  asked  the  lawyer. 
"Because  it  cannot  be  done." 

"  Pretty  this  !"  cxcloimed  tlie  lawver,  turning  to- 
wards the  Lurcher,  and  a(ldl■e^;s!ug  him. 

"  Very,"  returned  the  detective. 

"  We  must  now  end  this  into-vicvv,"  said  the  Lady 
Superior,  moving  tow;u-d.s  the  door. 

The  Surcher  now  interfered. 

"  We  must  have  that  child,  mi.ssis,  before  leaving 
this  house,"  he  said,  looking  very  ferocious. 

"  Y'ou  will  leave  this  house,"  said  she,  quietly. 

The  lurcher  ruse  from  his  scat.  He  was  an  over- 
match for  most  men. 

Not  without  the  girl,"  hc^aid. 

"  Yes,  withov.t  any  girl.  1  know  nothing  of  your 
eiTand  here,"  replied  the  spoke.nnan. 

Jacob  Vandel  did  not  quite  relish  thia  scene.  He 
was  decidedly  a  non-combatant.  vSo  he  laid  bi.s  hand 
upon  hi.s  companion's  shoulder,  and  .said, 

"  Softly  !    No  violence." 

One  of  them  seeing  that  the  lawyer  was  inclined  to 
temporise,  went  to  him. 

Now,  look  here,  sir,"  he  said.  "  Y'ou  must  know 
you're  acting  illegally.  Do  you  want  me  to  i"tch  the 
police?" 

"  Y'oU  dare  not,  for  you  are  all  acting  illegally  too," 
replied  the  lawyer. 

"  We  know  nothing  of  that,"  said  the  num.  "  All 
we  know  is  that  you're  tre.-3pas.siDg  in  this  ho)i,?r',  .md 
that  you  must  go." 

Mr.  Vandel  thought  for  a  moment.  He  did  not 
want  to  make  a  police  case  of  the  matter,  for  that  was 
against  his  in.structions  from  Lady  Darville. 

"  I  think  we  mu.st  go,"  he  at  length  said  to  the 
Lurcher. 

"What,  empty-handed?"  af-k?d  that  individual. 

"  Y'es,"  replied  the  lawyer.  "  We  mu.st  take  (jnir 
legal  remedy.    I  see  no  otlier  course." 

When  Mr.  \'andel  and  his  companion  had  thu.?  da- 
parted,  the  Lady  Superior  called  in  consultation 
with  her  the  si.stoi-  v,-ho  had  bi'ought  C'ri.s.sv  to  the 
"  Home." 

.  The  result  of  this  consultation  wa.s  that  the  si.ster 
hastUy  left  the  house  on  an  important  errand. 

In  the  nieantime,  Crissy  was  thinking  of  her  old 
home  at  Weston,  of  the  grand  lady  who  sonictinie.s 
came  over  to  sec  her,  of  the  luothtrly  •w  oman  who  was 
her  guardian  ;  of  the  trees,  the  fiower.s,  the  pleasant 
sights  and  sounds  of  coUntrj-  life. 

She  was  thinking  of  tlio  great  sea  tliat  beat  fu- 
riously at  tini'.'S  against  the  shore,  where  slie  had  been 
wont  to  play  in  the  summer  time,  to  gather  shells  and 
beaweed,  j'nd  to  '.viitch  the  white  sails  of  the  ships  as 
they  rode  the  Biistol  (.'Kmui-dI. 

She  thought  of  her  few  playfellows  ;  of  the  gaod 
cherry-faced  people  who  u.sed  to  chuck  her  under  the 
chin  lor  iier  pretty  face  and  her.  neat  little  iigure  ;  of 


the  small,  stray  dog  that  folluv/ed  her  from  the  shore 
one  day,  and  licked  her  hand  as  she  fondled  him  on 
the  threshold.  Of  the  toys  in  her  room  at  home  ;  of 
the  kitten  that  tangled  its  claws  in  the  ball  of 
wor.ited,  and  tumbled  over  and  over  till  its  little 
amu.sed  mistress  relieved  it,  -and  hud  a  scratch  for  her 
pain.s.    l>he  wa.s,  indeed,  terribly  home-sick. 

Crissy  waited,  wondering  what  next  was  to  happen 
to  her.  She  had  a  quick  suspicion  that  she  was  to  be 
moved  somewhere. 

She  was  right.  Presently  the  Lady  Sui^erior  en- 
tered the  room  again.  On  her  arifi  she  carried  a 
thick  serge  mantle,  and  in  her  hand  a  close,  dark 
bonnet. 

These  slie  gave  to  Crissy,  and  told  her  to  put  them 
ofi,  and  when  the  out-door  garments  were  assumed, 
the  lo.-5t  one  was  told  to  follovv'  her  stern  protector. 

She  W((s  taken  to  the  ante-room  in  which  so  re- 
cently the  scene  with  Jacob  Vandel  and  the  Surcher 
had  occurred.  There  slie  waited  till  the  Lady  Suj)e- 
rior  appeared  again. 

A  cab  was  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  cKtablishment, 
and  in  the  cab  was  a  Sister.  Crissy  was  put  into  this 
cab,  and  diiven  off. 

{To  he  cohtiiiucd.) 


THK  CHEVALIER  D'KDUSTRIE. 
AVbile  all  the  world  is  lectming  and  talking  and 
arguing  upon  the  subject  of  democracy,  and  everyone 
eager  to  be  first  in  the  field,  tlie  gs.'te  of  which  is  slowly 
opening  to  all,  is  endeavouring  to  claim  precedence,  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  one  class  of  society  which  has 
long  since  even  gone  beyond  and  practised  the^  prin- 
ciples of  Socialism  while  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
pausing  to  reflect  upon  the  great  change  before  ven- 
turing to  enter  uiion  it.  The  class  alluded  to  not  only 
preaches,  but  practises,  the  theory  of  Proudhon,  and 
now  and  then,  indeed,  is  inadc  to  suffer  actual  martyr- 
tfom  in  the  cause.  This  class — ^that  of  the  swindler.:, — 
is  more  numerous,  so  it  is  said,  in  England  than  else- 
where. Nay,  so  numerous  are  they  that  they  are  even 
exported  in  great  numbers  to  the  Continent  and  the 
colonies.  To  be  sure,  now  and  then  the  benefit  is  re- 
tuined  in  the  .«hap8  of  a  clever  representative  of  the 
class  from  Poland  or  ll.ussia,  vv  from  I'lance  or  Spain. 
The  swindler,  indeed,  i»  solittlc  a  respecter  of  persons — 
.so  emuiently  fitted  to  carry  out  the  Socialistic  opinions 
uow  pr(;fe,?sBd — tiiat  h«  is,  perhaps,  the  only  person  in 
the  world  as  yet  who  dares  to  approach  thu  officers  of 
the  Life  Guards  without  awe.  But  what  the  London 
Socialists  who  gi'ther  beneath  the  Reformer's  Tree  in 
Hyde  Park  on  a  tine  Sunday,  and  talkbigabout  all  men 
having  an  equal  right  to  silver  forks  and  silk  stockings, 
would  never  presume  to  do  ha.;  been  done  by  Ostrog, 
the  Polo,  who  actually  has  dared  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion from  the  officers  of  the  2nd 'Life  Guards,  to  sit 
down,  iuiaba?hed,  at  their  hiess-table,  to  crack  jokes 
and  drink  wine  with  that  liallowed  body,  and  all  v>it!i 
a  view  of  stealing  their  silver  clock!  The  career  of  this 
man  is  so  refnarkable  tho.t  ho  will  assuredly  become  the 
hero  of  some  story  in  one  or  other  of  the  "  penny 
dreadfuls."  He  is  by  i'irth  a  Ku,ssion-Polc,  is  endovecd 
with  every  talent  which  can  render  every  virtue  quito 
superfiuou.s — ju.atas  such  jviiero  should  be — and  at  last 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  t:)()  great  precipitancy  in  adopt- 
ing the  new  ideas  of  the  da.y  by  incurring  a  condem- 
nati.,n  to  imprisonment  an.d  he.rd  labour  at  Cha.thain, 
whence  he  was  only  liberated  labt  May.  Since  that 
time  h<^  h.^s  suftei-ed  his  liair  aiid  beard  and  nails  to 
grow  to  the  length  required  td  jnove  the  beaj-cr  to  be 
a  gcntletflivii,  without  the  tiecessity  of  working  for  a 
living,  lu'.s  added  to  the  stock  of  sis  languages  which 
he  already  possessed  that  of  lOnglish  prisouslaug, 
and  has  re-api-carcd  once  more  in  the  society  he  is  so 
v.'ell  fitted  to  adorn.  The  aristocratic  instincts  of  the 
Russian-Pole  led  him  from  the  convict  prison  at  Cha.t- 
ham  at  once  to  Windsor,  where  he  was  sure  of  finding 
the  associations  best  calculated  to  make  him  forget  the 
debasing  infiuenees  to  which  he  had  been  compelled  to 
.submit  during  the  torui  of  his  imprisonme^nt.  The 
ce'uver.-iation  at  the  mess  was  of  the  choicest  kind. 
Count  Ostrog  was  the  life  and  .soul  of  the  party,  and  on 
taking  leave  it  was  obscrve<l  by  one  of  the  otKcers  how 
greatly  the  Count  resembled,  both  in  face  and  figure,  a 
certain  -well-known  olncer  of  the  Blue''.  Thereupon 
the  Pole  immediately  st^ivted  for  London,  and  made 
hi.-!  v.'ay  at  once  to  the  Regent's  Park  Barrac  ks,  and  in- 
troduced himself  as  connssioii  of  the  gentleman 
Ehentioued  at  the  table  of  the  Life  Guards.  This  as- 
sertion was  swallowed  at  once  without  examination. 
Indeed,  the  regiment  felt  proud  that  any  jian  pos- 


sessed of  such  great  talents  and  such  gentlemanly 
marmers  should  condescend  to  claim  connection  v.-ith 
the  regiment.  The  game,  however,  had  become  a  ha- 
zardous one,  and  so  the  Count  must  have  felt  it,  for  he 
suddenly  left  the  gaieties  of  Windsor  for  the  retire- 
ment of  West  Drayton,  and  hei  e  his  tactics  were  en- 
tirely changed.  Insteisd  of  the  fine,  dehcate  gentle- 
man, he  now  assumed  the  manners  of  theroystering  par- 
tisan, and  was  wont  to  siiidown  to  dinner  at  the  Trout 
Inn,  where  he  had  taken  hi.s  lodging.*,  with  the  win* 
dov.  s  open  that  all  might  see,  aiid  a  loaded  revolver 
laid  along  with  the  silver  fork  by  the  side  of  his  plate, 
all  his  conversation  relating  to  the  various  per- 
sons of  distinction  he  had  killed  during  his  travels  on 
the  Continent.  But  here,  alas !  hi.j  career  wa.s  an-ested, 
and  by  that  power  which  loves  to  mar  the  best  con- 
cocted plots  of  men.  Cupid  was  on  the  watch,  and 
discovered  the  count  at  We.st  Drayton,  shooting  hia 
arrows  from  the  eyes  of  a  young  lady  of  good  family 
and  connexions  in  tlie  neighbourhood.  The  J'oung 
lady  herself  I'clieved  evei-ything  ;  but  her  relatiouo  re- 
paired to  Windsor  for  confirmation  of  the  tides  he  told, 
and,  owing  to  this  offensive  jnudence,  he  thought  it 
wise  to  beat  a  retreat,  and  fled  to  London,  where  he 
toik  lodgings  at  the  West-end,  fully  prepared  to  besdn 
a  fresh  campaign.  Here  the  police,  evidently,  aAs 
always  the  case,  in  Cupid's  pay,  were  soon  upon  hia 
track  ;  but  v.  hile  they  were  knocking  at  his  bedroom- 
door  the  count  was  escaping  tfirough  the  window  intc 
the  next  house,  and,  rrjiiiug  down,  facetiously  ciying 
"Thieves!"  all  the  way,  burst  into  the  street,  while 
yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  wctc  .stupefied  v.ith 
alarm.  Cor.nt  Ostrog  is  no  ordinary  man  ;  hs  judges 
his  man  at  once.  The  polic-e  are  judged  by  him  at 
thoir  right  value — so  muc'n  so  that,  being  anxious  re- 
ga'.ding  the  reputation  he  had  left  behind  him  at 
Windsor  and  Eton,  he  actually  retuined  there,  and 
took  references  concerning  himself  v/hieh  v,-ere  not  at 
all  satisfactory.  To  a  per.sou  who  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  police  might  s<x)n  get  hold  of  him  he  uttered 
his  belief  that  they  never  would— and  up  to  thi.-  mo- 
ment he  is  right,  for,  like  Bikon,  he  is  still  at  l^ge. 
And  such  are  the  advantages  of  being  acquainted  with 
six  languages  and  yet  being  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
of  the  woi  d  "  honesty"  in  any  one  of  them. 

THE  CAPE  COAST  RAILWAY. 
The  propo.?al  to  make  a  railway  from  Cape  Coast  to 
the  city  of  Coomas:-ie  is  very  likely  to  be  abandoned  in 
prescucd  of  the  objections  advanced  by  competent 
judges  of  the  inutility  of  the  work.  Three  ships  have 
been  laden  with  rails  and  materiel  and  engines,  but  all 
this  seems  t<)  Lave  been  done  without  countir.g  the 
co.st  or  considering  the  possible  advantage.  A  writei 
in  fho  Times,  "  A  director  of  the  African  Barter  Com- 
pany," gives  some  information  v/hich  shows  that  the 
proposed  railway  ought  not  to  be  attempted.  He  Eaya 
the  railway  scheme  is  of  a  piece  with  hiw  h 
of  the  idiotic  or  Quixotic  things  v."hich  thia 
noble  country  has  had  done  for  it  by  its 
Government  at  the  comniencement  of  every  great 
and  little  -war.  Why  a  raUrvay  sh;mld  be  carried  oO 
miles  through  a  dense  jungle,  reeking  with  fever  and 
dysentery,  to  au  insignificant,  almost  abandoned 
croum  called  Manii,  ia  a  matter  beyond  ordinary  com, 
prehension.  The  distai^ce  from  Cape  Coast  to  Coj- 
mas.sie  is  133  miles  horizont.il,  or  1^7  by  the  path.  Of 
what  b-mefit  can  SO  mile.?,  deducted  fi-om  187,  be  to 
the  troops  wh.o  will  have  to  walk  to  Coomas.sie  ?  The 
raihviiy  will  not  carry  them  through  the  jungle,  but 
will  just  drop  them  in  its  heart,  for  the  Pirh,  separat- 
ing the  Protectoi\ito  from  Ashaiitee,  is  eighty  miles 
from  Capo  Coast,  and  flows  o;i  the  confines  of 
the  jungle,  which  may  be  reg.u-ded  as  aypei- 
t.iiniug  to  territory  under  our  protection.  T!ie  in- 
geuuity  of  a  line  1S7,  or  even  SO,  miles  iu  kngth 
could  hv  :!ppreciated.  AThetue,  also,  arc  the  liiboui- 
crs  to  come  for  the  feUing  of  the  thick,  tough  jungle  ; 
and  if  they  are  to  be  hired,  how  are  they  to  be  kept 
to  then-  work  '!  Can  Sir  tiarnet  .spare  soldiers  to  be 
sentries  over  thousands  of  native  navvies  ?  The 
"  Director"  asks  whether  the  Ash:>ntces  are  likely  to 
allow  the  Fant*e  "  to  bs  hcwnng  iind  hacking  from 
sunrise  to  nightfall,  and  perhaps  through  the  whole 
night  long,  witiiout  lodging  a  piece  of  lead  somewhere 
iu  his  v.'ejiry  frame  !  V.'ill  any  amount  of  custody  re- 
strain a  s;ivage  from  bolting  under  such  circinnstancea 
iut'  1  safety  when  the  e>pportunity  oticrs  itself  ?" 

Becker  Bro?.'  riiro--t  iv.id  Best  Tea,  at  Cs.  W.  per  Kr,  is  » 
conibin.ition  of  the  tinest  kiiuis  imported,  .^nd  co!ir.>ii-.s  all 
that  is  reqiiinte  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7SouthGreatGeoig8's- 
street,  Dublin. 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

Roast  Osions.- — Put  large  onions,  clean,  in  a  dry 
cloth,  but  do  not  wash  or  peel  them.  Put  them  in  a 
moderate  oven  till  they  are  tender  ;  take  them  out, 
remove  the  skins,  quicken  the  oven,  and  replace  the 
onion  till  brown.  Season  with  butter,  pepper,  and 
salt. 

Potatoes  Battkk. — ^H.t  one  egg  well  beaten,  a 
eUl  of  milk,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour  to  a 
smooth  batter.  Boil  large  potatoes,  peel  them,  and 
when  cold  cut  them  into  vei  y  thin  slices.  Dip  each 
slice  in  the  batter,  and  fi-y  in  clarified  btef  dripping  to 
a.  rich  brown,    i^erve  hot. 

Stkamed  Potatoes. — Peel  the  potatoes  and  wiish 
them  well  in  cold  water.  Put  them  in  the  steamer, 
and  place  it  at  once  over  boiliug  water,  covered  very 
clo.'ie.  It  is  best  not  to  lift  the  lid  till  the  potatoc.';  aic 
done ;  they  take  from  thirty  to  fifty  minutes,  according 
to  size.    Iveep  the  water  steadily  boiling. 

Parsnip  Fiuttkus. — Peel  large  parsnips,  and  parboil 
them  in  clear  v.-ater.  When  cold  grate  them,  and  to 
every  teaeupful  add  two  well-beaten  eggs,  a  wino  glass 
of  rich  cream,  a  little  salt,-  and  a  heaping  tablespoonf  ul 
of  sifted  flour.  Beat  all  well  together,  form  into  frit- 
ters, with  well-floured  hands,  and  fry  to  a  rich  brown, 
in  equal  poi-tions  of  butter  and  flour,  boiling  hot. 

Canned  TojrATOF.s. — Take  the  lid  from  the  can,  and 
stand  the  can  in  cold  water,  in  a  tin  vessel.  J^et  the 
tomatoes  coine  to  boiling  head  ;  add  a  few  shreds  (jf 
onion,  a  tablespoonful  of  white  sugar,  a  tablespuonful 
of  tine  cracker  crumbs,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a 
little  Cayenne  pepper.  Boil  all  together  for  five  lui- 
nutes,  and  se-ve. 

B6il!;d  Battkh  Pudding — Put  one  pound  of  flour 
into  a  basin,  and  pour  in  gradvially  one  quarl  of  rich 
sweet  milk;  mix  till  smooth,  rubbing  out  all  lunqis. 
Beat  eiglit  eggs  till  vei-y  thick  and  smooth,  and  add  to 
the  batter;  add  a  little  salt.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a 
well  tloiired  pudding-bag,  allowing  room  to  swell.  Put 
it  into  fast-boiling  water,  and  boil  steadily  for  two 
hour.s.    Ser\'e  hot,  with  sauce. 

Eggs  a  L'ARDF.N\Arsi-. — Separate  the  yolks  and 
v.-bites  of  a  dozen  eggs,  and  beat  the  whites  to  a  stiiT 
broth.  Add  to  them  a  gill  of  rich  cream,  pep])ei-,  and 
salt,  and  beat  all  well  together.  Butter  a  deep  dish, 
and  pour  the  mixture  into  it.  On  the  top  place  the 
yolks,  eacTi  by  ittolf.  Put  the  dish  into  a  moderate 
oven,  and  bake  about  ten  minute.s,  till  the  whites  begin 
to  brown  a  little. 

Quince  Cheksk. — Wipe,  but  do  not  pee!  yourquinces; 
quarter  them  and  remove  the  cores;  p>it  the  fruit  into 
a  gauce-))an, covered  with  coktwater  ;  when  sufficiently 
tender,  mash  the  qninces  and  {mm  the  pulp  through  a 
sieve  ;  put  it  over  the  fire  again,  and  when  well  stiff- 
ened, add, to  it  an  equal  weight  of  sugai',  boiled  till  it 
will  candy  in  cold  water.  Htir  it  steadily  till  it  begins 
to  boil,  and  spread  it  upon  slabs  to  cool. 

Italian  Soup. — Boil  a  knuckle  of  veal  in  four  quarts 
of  water,  till  the  mesit  is  in  lags' ;  strain  it  vtiiX  set  it 
aside  ti>  cool.  Whi^n  cold,  skim  olYthe  fdt,  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  saltjthree  ounces  of  butter,  and  a  fewwiiole 
peppers.  Put  it  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils  hard, 
add  half  a  pound  of  macaroni,  and  boil  till  very  tender. 
Throw  in  a  teaeupful  of  gi'ated  Pai-niesan  cheese,  and 
serve. 

Baki:d  Maoadoot. — Break  macaroni  into  sticks  of 
about  three  inches  in  lengtli ;  throw  them  into  fast- 
boiling  water,  and  boil  haid  for  half  an  liour.  Turn 
into  a  colander,  and  shake  till  thoioughly  d)-!iined.  Put 
a  layer  of  macaroni  in  a  deep  dish,  gnvte  over  it  a  cover- 
ing of  Parmesan  cheese,  put  on  small  pieces  of  butter, 
a  little  .salt,  and  a  tsaspoonful  of  rich  ci  eam.  Fill  the 
dish  with  these  layers  alternately,  making  the  top  one 
a  thick  crust  of  grated  cheese,  with  jilenty  of  jiieces  of 
butter,  and  omitting  the  cream.  Bake  till  bi  own  in  a 
quick  oven.    Serve  hot. 

Grousk  PiK.— men  the  birds  aro  readj'  for  cooking, 
cut  them  into  pieces,  and  put  them  in  a  stew-pau 
with  a  large  piece  of  butter  ;  shake  the  pan  over  the 
fiiY-  till  the  pieces  are  lightly  browned,  Line  a  pie 
dish  with  crust  (receijit  given  Ijelow),  and  upon  it 
place  the  grouse.  '  Sprinkle  with  salt  <ind  pepper. 
Put  into  the  stew-pan  half  a  pound  of  lean  beef,  cut 
in  very  small  pieces,  and  covered  with  cold  wat?r  ; 
stew  down  to  a  rich  gi-avy,  strain  it,  add  one  ounce  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,-  salt,  and  pepper.  Pour  this 
gravy  over  the  grouse,  cover  with  crust,  and  bake  one 
hour  in  a  moderate  oven,  lea^^ng  a  hole  in  the  top 
crust  to  pour  in  the  remainder  of  the  gravy  hot  before 
aei-ving.  Crust— Into  one  pound  of  tlonr  rub  sir 
ounces  of  fine  leaf  lard  and  six  ounces  of  butter.  Mil 
to  a  paste  with  clear  cold  water.  Koll  out  on  a  pie- 
board  to  a  moderate  thickness. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


Plant  Stove.  —  The  stock  of  stove  plants  pre- 
viously prepared' for  winter  flowenng  .should  be  placed 
in  a  warm  hght  piirt  of  the  stove.  Young  plants  of 
Begonias  may  still  be  shifted,  and  many  of  the  bul- 
bous varieties  oi  h'ljiphi/Un.in  tranwtiim  are  very  useful 
during  the  winter  season,  and  if  well  set  with  blooms 
may  be  placed  at  the  cool  end  of  the  stove  to  e.-cpaud 
their  flowers.  Another  u-!cfi\l  [ilant  in  the  old  caila  or 
Richardia  alhlnpii-a,  wluch  when  in  flower  foinis  an 
elegant  vase  ])l;uit  ;a  few  of  thi-se  should  be  intioduccd 
into  heat  at  intervals.  If  soils  of  various  kinds  have 
not  boon  collected,  lot  lio  tinu^  be  lost  in  getting  them 
well  together  under  cover  ;  the  next  two  months  is  a 
capitd  time  for  cutting  and  stai-kilig  turf,  which  should 
not  be  put  together  in  a  state.  Let  all  dirtjr  pots 
be  wa^icd,  an<l  the  siufacu  soil  lousoiied  and  exaniincd 
carefully  ;  should  any  of  the  soil  pnwcnt  a  green  or 
sodden  a[>iiear:ince  it  is  an  evident  sign  that  water  has 
been  too  liberally  iised,  or  that  the  draiuagc  is  insuHi- 
cieut — if  the  latter  it  sliould  bo  inuncdiatcly  e.vamincd 
and  rectified,  as  considerable  damage  is  .soon  <loi:u  at 
this  sea.son  when  tlu;  soil  gets  into  an  ludiealthy  state. 
Fires  will  now  be  required  daily,  but  a  high  night 
temperature  should  be  avoided  :  admit  as  much  air 
during  the  day  as  circumstances  \^ill  i)ermit,  but  avoid 
cold  currents  of  rdr  or  cutting  winds. 

FiiVir  Hoasi:s. — Pi.nks. — The  fruits  which  start 
and  attain  perfection  during  the  most  fawainible  por- 
'tion  of  the  year  do  so  ai'imirably  v,Mth  wdinai-y  care 
and  attention,  but  to  obtain  them  iu  a  siniiUu-  condi- 
ti(m  during  iho  months  of  February,  March,  April, 
May,  and  the  e.-'.rly  part  of  June,  when  the  external 
inllncnces  are  mo.st  unfavourable,  much  care  and  con- 
.stant  attention  is  required.  For  this  piu-pos.;  arrange- 
ments should  now  be  luado  so  as  to  Iiav(^  the  fruiting 
jila'ifs  together  (cxci';)ting  those  with  fruit  wliich  is 
lii-  '  -.iiatiu'lty).  These  plants  should  be  brought  near 
the  j,!a.ss,  in  a  light  and  well-veutilated  structure, 
I  with  the  )neans  at  command  to  jiroduce  an  atrnt^- 
spheric  condition  suitable  to  the  natural  requirements 
of  plants  under  such  conditions.  The  heat  at  the  roots 
should  be  maintained  with  regularity  at  from  SU  degs. 
to  i)0  degs.,  the  night  teun-erature  at  05  degs.  to  70 
dega.  ;  if  cold  stormy  weather  prevail.^,  allow  it  to 
fall  a  few  degrees  lower.  The  temperature  iu 
the  daytime  sLoulil  range  from  VO  dcgs.  to  SO  ilegf ., 
with  an  advance  of  .5  degs.  when  simny  ;  ventilate  at 
SO  degs.,  and  ;it  tliitl  .-Jea.  on  close  the  house  at  about 
So  degs.  Keep  the  house  in  a  inoderati^ly  moist  ctm- 
dition  by  sprinkling  the  pathways,  &c.,  but  avoid 
syringing  the  plant.a.  Attend  regularly  to  watering, 
and  Wiien  nece-ssary  give  a  liberal  supply  of  we;jk 
guano-water,  at  the  same  temperature  as  advised  for 
the  root.-;.  The  treatment  of  successional  and  other 
.stock  should  be  continued  a.s  before  advised. 

KiTt'Hi  N'  Gardk.v. — The  fine  we:tther  of  the  past 
fortnight  has  been  oxtremely  i'avour.ible  for  the  niatu- 
ration'of  root  crops*  generally,  nvA  advantage  should 
now  be  taken  on  tine  days  to  lift  roots  of  carrots,  beet, 
salsafy.  scorzon'era,  &c.  After  lifting,  trim  and  place 
them  thinly  in  a  dr3^,  open  shed,  or  (ithcr  convenient 
place,  to  dry  for  a  few  days,  previous  to  storing  up. 
This  is  best  ellt-cted  by  stacking  in  narrow  stacks  tlirc; 
to  four  feet  high,  with  the  heads  downwaids,  and 
liuishing  oil'  -vvith  a  good  layer  of  fsand  or  modorately 
dry  earth;  As  upjiermost  I'oots  are  removed,  this 
settles  down  on  the  lemaindir,  and  keeps  the  i-oots 
sufficiently  moist  below.  A  dry  cellar  or  root  house, 
if  at  cShmiand,  is  the  best  place  for  stor- 
ing. In  wet  we.'ither  onions,  ])ot-.itoes,  &c.,  may 
be  sorted  up.  Ijate  crops  of  caidi.^owers  now  coming 
into  use  should  be  daily  attended  to  by  turning  down 
a  leaf  or  two  over  the  more  forward  heads  ;  this  pre- 
"vonts  discolouration  from  heavy  i-ain.s  or  frosts,  which 
may  no-<v  be  expected.  The  early  crops  of  cele?-y  should 
now  have  a  final  earthing  up,  if  not  alre-idy  done,  and 
tlie  later  crops  may  be  earthed  tip  a.s  fast  as  gro-wth 
will  admit.  Endive  iu  the  ojjen  groimds  should  now 
have  some  protection,  as  strawcii  flakes,  spare  lights, 
or  other  suitable  covering  provided  so  as  to  put  on  rea- 
dily on  the  appearance  of  frost.  I'hose  in  pits  or 
frames  will  require  all  the  air  possible  in  ojien  weather. 
Complete  as  .soon  as  possible  all  planting  of  lettuce, 
cabbage.  &c.,  in  the  open  ground.  Prick  out  cauli- 
flowers from  the  seed-bed  in  pits  or  frames  for  spring 
planting.  AS'^here  a  warmer  border  is  to  be  had,  a  por- 
tion may  be  jnicked  out  also.  These  in  a  mild  -n-inter 
ireqtteutly  prove  the  best  plants.  Tomatoes  not  yet 
ripe  should  now  be  cut  in  clusters,  with  a  portion  of 
the  .stalk  adhering,  and  hung  in  a  dry  house  or  room 
for  later  nee.  With  a  Uttle  attention,  these  will  con- 
tinue good  for  several  weeks. 


FACETI/E. 


Tlie  cat  iz  called  a  domestik  animile— but  I  never 
hav  able  tew  tell  wharefoie. 

You  kant  trtist  one,  enney  more  than  yu  kan  a  case 
ov  the  gout.  Thare  iz  only  one  mortal  thing  that  yu 
kan  trust  a  cat  with,  and  cum  out  even,  and  that  iz,  a 
bar  ov  har<l  sopc. 

'J'hcy  are  as  meak  as  Mosiss,  but  as  full  ov  deviltry 
az  J  udus  Iskaratt. 

They  will  harvest  a  dozen  ov  young  chickens  for  yu, 
and  then  stea.l  into  the  sitting  room  az  softly  az  an  un- 
<icrtaker,  and  lay  themselfs  down  on  the  rug  at  yure 
feet,  f  all  ov  injured  imjoecnce  and  chicken,  and  dream 
ov  their  childhood  days. 

All  tharc  iz  about  a  cat  thai  iz  domestik,  that  I 
know  ov,  iz,  that  you  kant  looze  one. 

You  kant  loozo  a  cat — they  arc  az  hard  to  looze  az 
a  bad  rcputashun  iz. 

You  may  send  one  outov  the  state,  dun  up  in  a  me.al 
bag,  and  marked  "  C.  O.  D.,"  and  the  next  morning 
yu  will  lind  him  or  her  i^accordin  tew  sex)  in  the  same 
old  spot,  along.-ide  ov  the  kitchen  stove,  reddy  tew  be 
ste[)ped  on. 

Cats  have  got  l:wo  good  ears  for  melody,  and  often 
make  the  night  atmosphear  melodious  with  their  opera- 
musik. 

But  the  most  wonderful  thing  about  a  cat  that  haz 
bin  diskoveied  yet,  iz  their  fear  ov  death. 

Yu  kant  induce  one  by  enny  ordinary  meausto  ac- 
cept of  ileath — they  aktually  skorn  tew  die. 

You  may  kill  one,  az  much  az  yu  hav  a  mind  to,and 
they  will  begin  life  anew  iu  a  few  minuitts,  with  a 
more  flattering  prospektus. 

Dogs  1  love,  they  carry  their  krldensliuls  in  their 
face.-;,  and  kaut  hide  them,  but  the  bulk  ov  a  cats  re- 
putashuu  lays  biuied  in  their  ttumuk,  az  unknown  tew 
themselfs  az  tew  enny  boddy  else. 

Thare  iz  one  tiling  about  a  cat  that  i  like,  and  that 
iji,  they  are  verry  cheap — a  little  money — well  invested 
— will  go  a  gratij  ways  in  cats. 

Cats  are  very  pleiity  in  this  world  just  now  I 
counted  16  front  my  boarding-house  v.iuder,  onemo'.a 
lite  night,  last  summer,  and-  it  want  a  fu.st  rate  night 
for  cats  neither. 

The  kang;u-oo  va  an  (jvergrown  monke}'.  They  are 
fello-citizeu.s  ov  Afrika,  and  spend  most  ov  their  lezztirs 
monienls  on  foot.  They  have  four  leg.s,  b-at  their  lore 
h-g.->  ain't  ov  mutch  use  to  them  ;  they  do  most  ov  their 
i'-cKtual  bizness  with  th',.'ir  hind  legs.  They  travel  a 
good  deal  az  a  frog  duz — ou  the  jump, 

Kangaroos  are  veri-y  valuribel  in  their  plase  and Afrik.i 
iz  tJie  plase  for  them.  I  hav  thought  if  the  whole  ov 
Afrika  hud  been  planted  with,  kangaroos,  aud  none  ov 
it  with  other  peo[)le,  it  would  hav  Ijeeu  full  as  good  a 
crop  to  know  what  to  do  with. 

Kangarov>s  liv  u.pon  I'oots,  gra.s,  and  herli.s,  and  kan 
outjuuip  cnnythiiig  in  the  wildernes.s.  In  the  face 
Ihcy  reseiid-ile  the  deer,  but  in  the  length  ov  their  tails 
they  re:'.euible  a  whole  herd  ox  deer. 

A  kangaroo'.?  tail  iz  a  living  kuriosity  ;  in  its  general 
habits  it  looks  and  akts  like  a  rat's  tail,  butiu  size  yu 
nuist  multipl}-  it  by  six  tlunisand  and  upw.-trd.s. 

^Vliat  i.in  arth  a  kangaroo  wants  so  nuich  tail  for  haz 
bothered  the  philosophers  for  age.^,  and  i  uuder.staud 
that  lately,  at  one  ov  their  scientifick  meetings,  they 
have  giv  it  tip. 

The  philosophers  git  beat  ofLener  than  enny  body  i 
kno  ov,  but  they  seldom  giv  a  thing  up  ;  but  the  kang- 
aroo's tail  waz  too  nuttch  for  them. 

But  a  kangaroo's  tail  don't  bother  me  enny  more  than 
a  kite's  tail  does  ;  a  bob-tailed  kangaroo  on  the  jump 
would  akt  just  az  a  bob-tailed  kite  duz  in  the  air. 
Whenever  i  cum  acrost  ennything  in  natur  that  i 
Itan't  explain,  then  i  kno  at  once  that  it  iz  all  right, 
for  natur  ne\'er  made  enny  blunder.s  in  the  animak  ; 
if  she  has  failed  ennywhere,  it  iz  in  man. 

Xat'ur  gav  man  reazon,  and  showed  him  how  to  u  ,e 
it,  but  man  Itivs  to  open  the  throttle  vidve  and  k-t 
reazon  hum.  This  ackonnts  for  hiz  naming  oph  from 
the  track  so  often  anij,  gifting  btist  tti'.  I  nevi-r  kuu  a 
kangaroo  tew  bust  up. — Josli  B'dliuQS. 

A  Fragment  of  thh  Vendome  Column. — Tlie  XeK 
Fm-/.- 3'i'mcs  states  that  for  some  thne  past  a  cuiiotia 
looking  piece  of  bronze,  weighing  abotit  Vfdb.,  has 
beeu  on  exhibition  at  No.  u81,  Broa.dway.  TLis 
bronze  is  said  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  Vendome 
column,  demolished  during  the  reign  of  the  Cold- 
mune  in  Paris.  An  attache  of  the  French  Gsu^ral 
Consulate  recently  demanded  that  the  debris  be  re- 
turned to  the  French  Government,  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. The  request  was  compUed  with,  and  the 
Vendome  fragment  promply  delivered  to  the  claimant. 
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THE  PENXY  despatch: 


MY  COUNTRY  EXPERIENCE. 


CHAPTER  I. 
I  was  "  born  and  bred"  in  a  city.  I  was  the  only 
daughter  of  one  of  the  wealtliiest  importers  in  my 
native  place,  and  had  received  every  advantage  that 
money  could  procure.  My  mother's  health  was  feeble, 
and  we  had  always,  within  my  recollection,  kept  a 
housekeeper. 

I  had  been  reading,  one  day,  an  essay  on  the  educa- 
tion of  woman,  and  in  the  closing  sentences  there  oc- 
curred this  p.iragrapli — "  No  woman's  education  can 
be  complete  unless  she  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  housewifery  !"  Now,  you  may  be  assured, 
this  opinion,  coming  as  it  did  from  so  important  a 
person  as  the  author  of  a  book,  left  a  great  weight 
upon  my  mind,  and  set  me  to  thinking. 

What  did  I  know  about  housewifery  ?  I  smiled  as 
I  asked  the  question.  Mortified  enough,  I  was  obliged 
to  confess  that  I  did  not  know  a  turkey  from  a 
chiclen,  and  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  delicious  apple  was  lodged  in  the  heart  of 
uu  apple  dumpling. 

Just  as  I  was  about  decidmg  to  go  to  my  room  for 
a  regular  "  school-girl  cry,"  Aunt  Hatty  and  my  mo- 
ther came  in  from  an  extensive  shopping  expetlition. 
Aunt  Hatty,  good  soul,  looked  all  the  surprise  she 
felt,  as  she  peered  at  me  curiously  through  her  spec- 
tacles. 

"  Oh,  aunt  !"  I  faltered  forth,  "  I  don't  know  any- 
thing, no,  not  one  thing,"  and  I  bowed  my  head  on 
the  arm  of  the  sofa  and  sobbed. 

Aunt  Hatty  laughed  outright,  and  my  mother 
smiled  as  she  inquired  how  long  1  had  been  so  ignorant. 

I  explained  all  to  them,  and  throwing  myself  on 
their  mercy  begged  them  to  tell  me  what  was  to  be 
done.  Aunt  Hatty  consulted  with  my  mother  in  pri- 
vate, while  I  perforated  tragedy  on  the  sofa,  and  the 
result  of  the  whole  matter  was  that  which  I  most 
wished.  I  was  to  go  with  Aunt  Hatty  to  "Pine  Glen," 
Uncle  Carroll's  farm,  and  vnider  her  guardianship 
become  acquainted  with  cooking,  washing,  churning, 
ironing — in  short,  with  housework. 

Papa's  consent  was  readily  obtained,  and  that  after- 
noon I  set  out  for  Pine  Glen  with  Aunt  Hatty  in  her 
pretty  buggy.  The  ride  was  delightful,  and  I  was  in 
fine  spirits. 

Uncle  George  and  cousin  Charles  were  rejoiced  to 
see  me,  at  least  they  said  so — and  I  saw  no  reason  to 
doubt  their  declaration. 

Uncle  and  Aunt  Carroll,  cousin  Charles,  and  Betsy, 
a  maiden  sister  of  my  uncle,  composed  the  family  at 
Pine  Glen.  There  were,  besides  the  famUy  circle, 
several  "  work  folks,"  and  a  smart  little  gu-1,  who 
assisted  about  the  housework. 

Aunt  said  that  work  never  was  plentier,  and  there 
was  ample  opportunity  to  brings  forth  my  latent  ener- 
gies. 

I  slept  soundly  that  night  in  the  great  .spare  cham- 
ber— the  state  room — of  Pine  Glen,  with  its  clean, 
white  floor  and  snowy  window  hangmgs.  The  song  of 
a  dear  little  bu-d  close  by  iny  wuidow  in  a  tall  pine 
awoke  me  quite  early  ;  and  determined  not  to  be 
thought  indolent,  I  sprang  up,  and  making  a  hasty 
tuilet,  I  consulted  my  watch  and  found  it  was  only 
half-past  seven.  Firmly  convinced  that  not  a  soul 
was  up,  I  stole  noiselessly  down  stairs  to  avoid  dis- 
turbing them,  and  entered  the  dining-room.  Tlia 
morning  meal  had  evidently  bei.-n  on  the  table,  and  the 
family  had,  to  all  appearances,  partaken.  Morlitied 
enough,  I  went  into  the  kitchen  to  find  Aunt  >fatty. 
The  good  lady  laughed  as  she  saw  my  consternation, 
and  be;rged  me  to  talie  my  breakfast  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, for,  she  wished  to  "cleanup."  That  morning's 
experience  taught  me  that  seven  o'clock  is  not  con- 
sidered an  early  hour  in  the  country. 

As  it  was  "  baking  day,"  I  prepared  to  receive  my 
first  lesson  in  bread-making.  Dressed  in  one  of  my 
aunt's  striped  gingham  dresses,  and  with  MissP.etsy's 
"tow  and  linen"  apron,  I  commenced  operations  in 
right  good  earnest. 

Fhvt  there  were  tlie  tins  to  be  buttered.  I  showed 
my  consummate  skill  by  merely  buttering  the  outside 
aad  leaving  the  inside  clean.  Aunt  Hatty  laughed  until 
the  tears  fell  from  under  her  spectacles  at  tlxis  inversion 
of  household  laws.  To  my  credit  be  it  said,  I  did  not 
despair,  but  set  courageously  to  work  to  remedy  the 
mishap.  1  took  off'  my  lings  ai'd  laid  them  awav, 
rolled  up  my  sleeves  above  my  elbows,  and  put  rny 
hands  valiantly  into  the  hct  dish  water,  and  scrubbed 
the  tins  clean.  Then  followed  drying  them — after 
wliich  I  performed  the  oiling  process  to  my  aunt's 
entire  satisfaction.    The  bread  was  to  be  mixed  vAth 


hot  water,  and  the  yeast  had  been  put  in  the  night 
before,  "consequently,"  Miss  Betty  said,  "it  was 
big  enough  to  knead."  Kneading  was  a  term  I  did  not 
exactly  understand,  so  I  appealed  to  Aunt  Hatty  for 
an  explanation. 

"  Lah  ?  Marian,  don't  you  know  how  to  knead  ?  ^Mi}', 
I  shall  begin.  You  don't  know  much  after  all  your 
boarding  schools  and  piano  lessons,  ^\'hy,  child,  put 
your  hands  right  into  the  midst  of  it,  and  mix  together 
till  there  ain't  a  single  speck  of  dry  meal  to  be  seen." 

I  followed  her  directions  implicitl}^  and  at  the  end 
of  half  an  hour  the  mass  before  me  had  not  changed 
the  least  particle,  so  1  concluded  that  it  must  be 
kneaded  enough,  and  I  took  it  to  Miss  Betsy  for  exa- 
mination. That  venerable  woman  looked  at  the  bread 
in  embiyo  full  a  minute  with  the  greatest  amazement, 

"Would  you  believe  it,  Harriet?"  .she  exclaimed  ; 
"  the  poor  child's  been  kneading  that  dry  meal  in  the 
flour  bucket  more  than  an  hour.  L)ear  !  dear  !  I  am 
thankful  I  wasn't  born  in  the  city." 

My  feelings  can  be  better  imagined  than  described, 
for  sure  enough  the  bread  pan  sat  demurely  on  a  shelf 
above  the  stove  with  its  contents  imdisturbed,  while  I 
had  been  labouring  awaj'  on  the  contents  of  the  flour- 
bucket.  I  could  have  cried  with  vexation.  Aunt 
Hatty  consoled  me  by  telling  me  that  some  gi'eat  poet 
had  said,  "  everybody  must  have  their  laniiu',"  and  I 
felt  there  was  more  truth  than  poetry  in  this  assertion 
— in  fact,  I  was  a  practical  illustration  of  the  proverb. 
After  another  half  hour's  work  the  great  smooth  loaves 
were  safely  deposited  on  the  bright  bi'ick  floor  of  the 
big  oven,  and  p.^^-^ stood  gazing  on  my  great  triumph, 
my  heart  swelled  with  a  mighty  bui'st  of  pride. 

The  bread  baked  finely,  and  in  spite  of  the  almost  in- 
tolerable heat  and  Aunt  Hatty's  kind  assurances  that 
she  would  attend  to  the  baking,  I  was  determined 
not  to  leave  it  until  it  was  ready  to  be  drawn  from  the 
oven. 

A  loaf  of  that  identical  bread  was  cut  for  dinner,and 
Uncle  Carroll  and  Charles  praised  its  flavour  to  my  en- 
tire satisfaction. 

"Well,  mother,"  said  Uncle  Carroll  to  his  wife  at  the 
tea  table,  "  what  do  you  think  has  happened  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  returned  Aunt  Hatty, 
thoughtfully.  "  I  shouldn't  won.liM-  if  Squire  Jenkins' 
wife  had  got  a  new  bonnet;  or  it  may  be,"  slie  added, 
and  her  visage  lengthened  wonderfully,  "  it  may  be 
that  the  measles  are  'round  again." 

Uncle  laughed.  "  How  serious  you  are,  Harriet.  It 
is  right  good  news;  for  Marion,  at  least.  The  new  house 
built  by  Colonel  Hayning  is  to  be  no  longer  without 
an  occupant.  The  colonel  himself  is  coming  next  week 
with  his  family.  A  fine  j'oung  man  that  son  of  his  ! 
Eh,  Marion?  There  is  not  a  better  young  man  than 
Rolaert  Hayning  !  Worth  a  dozen  of  your  whiskered 
dandies  !"  and  Uncle  George's  merry  black  eyes  rested 
knowingly  on  cousin  Charlie's  "imperial." 

I  will  confess  I  was  pleased,  for  Robert  Hayning  I 
had  long  known  by  report.  Known  him  as  an  orator 
and  a  poet.  Enraptured  had  I  lingered  over  words 
which  had  fallen  from  his  pen,  and  deep,  deep  in  .my 
heart  had  I  wondered  if  he  was  all  he  seemed. 

After  dinner  was  over,  I  was  deputed  to  wash  the 
dishes,  of  which  task,  thanks  to  the  experience  with 
the  bread  pans,  I  acquitted  myself  with  honour.  Then 
we  took  our  work  and  sat  on  the  western  piazza  until 
the  sun  was  far  down  in  the  sky,  and  the  tall  green 
trees  on  the  far-olf  hill  held  up  their  arms  to  enfold 
him.  I  gazed  delighted  on  the  splendid  prospect,  but 
was  immediately  disenchanted  by  Aunt  Hatty's  sum- 
mons to  the  kitchen,  to  assist  her  about  "  tea."  The 
tea  kettle  was  boiling  upon  the  stove,  and  the  baead  for 
the  toast  was  already  of  a  delicate  brown.  Aunt 
passed  me  the  tea-urn,  and  instructed  mo  to  "  scald 
it"  with  water  from  the  kettle,  and  I  ol  iliged  her  faith- 
fully, scalding  the  um,  and  a  large  place  on  my  arm  at 
the  same  time. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath.  Calmly  and  brightly 
it  dawned  over  the  earth.  I  felt  my  spirit  im  bued  with 
a  spell  of  holiness  as  I  gazed  abroad  on  the  green, 
quiet  country.  Everything  partook  of  'the  sweet, 
solemn  stillness.  Even  the  little  brooks  seemed  to 
glide  more  softly,  and  the  birds  sang  simple  hymns 
in  the  dark  trees.  Tlie  church  was  three  miles  away  ; 
so  uncle  harnessed  the  white  horses  into  the  double 
wagon,  and  we  all  set  forth. 

Sunday  was  the  general  visiting  day  among  the 
people  of  the  vicinity,  for  as  soon  as  we  had  returned 
to  Pine  Glen  the  neighbours  began  to  "  drop  in,"  until 
quite  a  company  had  assembleil. 

Monday,  with  all  the  terrors  of  a  washing  day, 
dawned  upon  us,  and  notwithstanding  my  hruhtrc.  1 
determini -it  to  participate.  Aunt  remonstrated,  but  I 
assisted  about  breakfast,  and  .'ed  the  dear  little  white 


chickens  so  nicely,  that  A\mt  Hatty  was  convinced 
that  Davis'  Pain  Killer  had  been  true  to  its  trust. 

Donning  my  Saturday's  attire,  I  wa-s  duly  ensconced 
behind  the  wash-tub,  with  soap  and  hot  water  in 
abundance.  Then  commenced  the  "  tug  of  war."  I 
got  along  very  well,  with  a  little  of  aunt's  superinten- 
dence, until  she  told  me  that  I  might  put  the  clotl»'j 
on  to  boil  while  she  went  to  the  cistern  for  water, 
adding,  "  be  sure  and  soap  everything  well." 

1  adhered  religiously  to  her  suggestions,  and  was 
about  jilacing  Miss  Bessy's  nice  blue  lawn  dress  in  the 
boiler  with  the  white  articles,  when  Aunt  Hatty  came 
in.  "  Wonder  upon  earth  !"  exclaimed  phe,  coming 
foi  ward  just  in  time  to  rescue  the  cherished  fitbric 
from  imjjending  de.sti-uction — "what  does  the  girl 
mean  ?    Marion,  I  beheve  you  are  a  know  nothing." 

I  felt  very  thankful  for  this  consoling  information, 
and  I  .set  about  my  work  with  a  lighter  heai-t  I  had 
just  succeeded  in  getting  my  hands  and  arms  tho-  ^ 
roughly  immersed  in  the  soap-suds,  when  in  marched 
Nell,  the  little  sei  vant  girl,  and  to  my  tmbounded  c'->a- 
stemation,  just  behind  her  came  Cecil  Harding  and 
Henry  Winslow,  two  of  my  "  upper  tend"  aaquaint- 
anccs  from  the  city. 

It  was  too  late  to  retreat,  for  the  gentlemen  were 
making  their  best  bows  ;  so  nothing  remained  for  me 
but  to  meet  them  bravely. 

The  gentlemen  remained  to  dinner,  and  expressed 
themselves  delighted  with  Pine  Glen. 

The  day  was  ironing-day,  and  never  until  then  did  I 
realise  the  txnath  of  what  our  laundress  had  said  a 
lAiousand  times,  when  asking  for  increased  wages, 
"  Ah,  ma'am,  you  see  it  is  such  dreadful  hard  work  to 
iron." 

Howev3r,  I  did  very  well.  Burned  two  holes  in  a 
new  skirt,  made  a  frightful  rent  in!Miss  Betsy's  unfor- 
tunate blue  lawn,  broke  the  handle  of  a  fiat  iron  by 
letting  it  fall  upon  the  stove-hearth,  and  upset  the 
basket  full  of  stockings  into  the  slop-dish.  Moins  qut 
these  trifling  mishaps,  I  took  my  fii-st  les.-on  in  ironing 
with  credit.  Aunt  said  I  did  well,  and  iliss  Betsy  for- 
gave me  for  teaiing  her  dress. 

The  next  morning,  after  assisting  in  putting  a-way 
the  breakfast  t'mngs,  I  threw  on  my  bonnet  for  awhile. 
It  was  a  splendid  May  morning,  and  I  took  the  path 
to  the  river.  Oh,  how  beautiful  in  the  fresh  loveliness 
did  everything  appear.  The  sunshine  lay  athwart  my 
path  in  a  goMeu  network,  and  odours  of  the  gummy 
pines  fiUed  the  air  with  fragrance.  I  sat  dotvn  be- 
ner.th  a  giant  oak  whose  roots  were  washed  by  the  busy 
little  river,  and  lost  in  a  pleasing  reverie,  in  which 
housekeeping  had  but  a  sm;dl  share,  I  was  unmindful 
to  the  lapse  of  time,  until  a  footstep  at  my  side  roused 
me.  Turning  qiiickly,  I  bekeld  a  gentleman  regarding 
me  with  appaient  surprise.  As  I  rose  from  my  seat, 
he  advanced  towards  me,  and,  bowing  respectfully,  ad- 
dressed me  :  "  Jladam,  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  lose  my  way  ;  can  you  direct  me  to  the  residence 
of  Col.  Hayning  ?"  I  looked  at  the  stranger  ;  he  was 
tall  and  commanding — thick,  glo.ssy  brown  hair  flung 
carelessly  back  upon  a  palo,  thoughtful  brow — deep, 
searching  eyes,  which  I  knew  were  of  tenderness,  and 
a  smile  of  strange  sweetness. 

I  had  no  hesitation  in  walking  with  him  in  sight  ot 
Col.  Hayning's  re.?idence  ;  and,  as  I  turned  towards 
Pine  Glen,  the  stranger  a.sked,  "  Do  you  reside  in  this 
vicinity,  madam  ?"  "  For  the  present,"  I  answered. 
"  I  hope,  then  to  have  the  pleasm-e  of  renewing  your 
acquaintance  at  no  very  distant  period,"  and  he  handed 
me  his  card.    I  read  the  name — Robert  Haj-ning. 

The  weekly  cliurning  day  came,  and  Aimt  Hatty  wa9 
desu  ous  to  have  me  understand  the  art  of  butter-mak- 
ing. The  churn  was  one  of  those  imcient  "  machines. ' 
made  in  the  form  of  a  cone  ;  and  the  butter  was  brought 
by  means  of  a  "dash,'' attached  to  a  perpendicular 
handle.  At  tliis  handle  I  was  stationed,  ^vith  instruc- 
tions to  pull-up  the  dash  and  drop  it  down  as  fast  as  I 
could.  I  followed  directions,  :uid  at  the  expiration  of 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  I  felt  some  curiosity  to  see 
how  matters .  were  progressing  ;  so,  after  considerable 
exertion,  I  got  oflt  the  cover,  and  peeped  caut*3usly  in. 
A  mass  of  fluid,  more  nearly  resembling  hot  water  than 
anything  I  had  ever  seen,  met  my  astonished  gaze.  I 
h-Kl  heard  that  in  old  times  the  cream  in  the  churn 
had  been  bewitched  by  evil  spirits,  and  I  ran  with  all 
speed  and  told  Aunt  Hatty  that  the  cream  had  turned 
to  hot  w  iter. 

"  .Mercy  sake,  JIarion  !"  exclaimed  my  aunt,  open- 
ing her  eyes  to  their  widest  tension,  "  what  is  the  mat- 
ter now  ? '  and  the  good  lady  dropped  the  cheese  she 
was  ju-eparing  for  the  press,  and  foUowed  me  to  the 
scene  of  action.  She  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  after  she 
had  examined  matters,  and  then  gravely  informed  me 
t''  t  I  had  been  churning  all  the  time  on  the  water 
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which  had  been  put  into  the  churn  to  scald  it,  while 
the  cream  was  safe  in  its  own  jar  in  the  milk-room. 

Things  were  speedily  put  in  the  right  train,  and 
again  was  I  installed  monarch  of  the  churn-dash. 
After  pounding  away  until  my  hands  were  bKstered,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  golden  butter  lying 
temptingly  in  the  enow  white  buttermilk.  Aunt  stood 
by  me  while  I  beat  and  salted  it,  and  when  I  had 
finished,  she  pronounced  it  excellent. 

A\Tien  Uncle  George  came  to  dinner  he  said,  with  a 
•ly  look  at  me,  "  AYell,  mother,  you  must  spruce  up, 
for  Robert  Hayning  is  coming  here  to  tea  ;  and  I  told 
him  that  there  was  quite  an  agreeable  little  girl  here, 
learning  to  do  housework,  and  he  had  better  come  up 
early." 

At  tea-time  Uncle  George  appeared,  accompanied  by 
Robert  Hayning.  I  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
introduction  with  an  air  of  a  stoic.  Mr.  Hayning 
barelj'  saved  himself  from  a  smile  at  uncle's  poK^e, 
"  Permit  me  to  make  you  acquainted,"  &c.  He  es- 
[iressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  renewing  his  acquaint- 
ance with  me,  and  left  about  sundown. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Haying  time  came  at  last.  The  cool  zephyrs  of 
June  gave  place  to  the  sultiy  air  of  July,  dnd  the 
clover  blossoms  shed  an  aromatic  odour  all  around. 

"  Now,  Marion,"  said  my  aunt,  "  the  busiest  time  of 
the  year  has  come,  and  your  help  will  be  needed  more 
than  ever  ;  do  you  think  you  coi,ild  make  hay 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  I  replied,  confidently. 

The  afternoon  of  that  very  day  the  sun  was  cur- 
tained by  a  few  sable  clouds,  and  a  dark,  silver-edged 
belt  stretched  along  the  western  horizon.  Uncle 
George  came  in,  and  said  there  Wiis  a  shower  gathering 
and  he  wanted  "all  hands" — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dmj,  as  he  espre.ssed  it — to  turn  out  and  come  to  the 
rescue,  for  he  had  fourteen  tons  of  hay  in  the  meadow, 
and  as  it  was  the  best  clover  and  grass  he  didn't  want 
it  to  get  wet. 

My  sun-bonnct  was  on  my  head  in  a  moment,  and 
uncle  assisted  me  into  the  hay-cart,  which  was  drawn 
by  two  brown  oxen  and  a  dear,  good-natured  looking 
\\  hite  horse,  leaving  Aunt  Hatty  and  Miss  Betsy  to 
follow  on  foot.  Arriving  at  the  meadow,  we  found 
the  men  hard  at  work,  while  the  per.->;iiration  ran  like 
rain  down  their  faces.  I  looked  dubiously  at  them, 
but  I  dare  say  my  countenance  brightened  as  I  saw 
Mr.  Hayning  in  the  midst  of  them.  "  Fine  fellow, 
that!"  said  my  uncle;  "not  a  bit  stuck  up— came 
along,  and  found  u*  bu.sy,  and  wai  not  ashamed  to  oil' 
coat  and  lend  a  helping  hand.  Better  set  your  cap 
for  him,  eh,  Marion,"  and  Uncle  Geoi'ge  laughed. 

Mr.  Haynfcig  hastened  forward  to  lift  me  from  the 
car,  and  said,  playfulh',  "  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you, 
!Miss  Eastman,  for  it  is  said  that  wretchedness  needs 
companionship,  and  am  I  not  wretched  in  my  ignor- 
ance?" 

I  was  entrusted  with  a  rake,  and  told  to  follow  after 
the  load,  and  rake  up  all  the  stray  straw.?.  Mr.  Hayn- 
ing assisted  me. 

The  black  belt  along  the  horizon  expanded  and  be- 
came blacker  and  denser,  until  it  had  nearly  reached 
the  zenith,  a^d  at  intervals  the  low  rumbling  of  distant 
thunder  feU.  upon  the  ear. 

None  seemed  to  notice  them,  however,  and  I  would 
not  be  the  first  to  propose  returning.  The  other 
ladies  had  not  come,  and  probably  would  not,  and 
I  felt  a  vague  ten-or  at  the  thought  of  remaining 
exposed  to  such  a  tornado  as  that  which  threatened 
us. 

The  path  lay  through  a  dense  thicket  of  alders,  and 
tall  old  pines,  ou  whose  gloomy  tops  the  angry  clouds 
eeemed  to  rest.  Louder  and  more  deafening  grew  the 
terrific  peals,  and  the  lightening  was  almost  blinding. 
I  trein'oled  so  that  I  could  hardly  suatain  myself. 
Hayning  encouraged  me  ;  and  just  us  we  had  reached 
the  darke.9t,  dreariest  part  of  the  path,  the  storm  burst 
upon  us  in  all  its  fury.  Mr.  Hayning  .hurried  me 
iuto  the  spreading  shadows  of  some  low  hemlocks, 
and  throwing  his  arm  around  my  waist,  drew  mo 
to  his  side.  Instinctively  I  clung  to  him.  Maiden 
bashfulness  and  pride  were  forgotten— I  was  ob- 
hvious  of  the  fact  that  I  was  Marion  Eastman,  the 
haughty  heiress,  whose  gi-^test  boast  had  been  hereto- 
fore the  immense  distance  at  which  .she  had  keptj  her 
numerous  admirers.  1  only  remember  that  I  hid  mv 
face  on  the  broad  breast  of  Robert  Hayning,  and  I  felt 
Eiife  there.  I  do  not  know  how  long  the  storm  con- 
tinued; but  I  heard  a  kind  voice  calling  my  name,  and 
I  raised  my  head  and  looked  round.  The  cloud  had 
passed  away,  but  a  sb'gftt  mist  was  still  falKng.  I 
turned  to  my  companion— hia  deep,  lustrous  eyes  were 
fall  of  tliat^endemess  which  Lkaew  couldxlwell  there^ 


and  I  felt  the  colour  rising  to  my  cheeks,  as  my  ej'es 
fell  beneath  that  ardent  yet  respectful  gaze.  I  felt,  in 
fact,  heartily  ashamed  of  the  terror  I  had  displayed  ; 
and  as  I  thought  what  could  he  think  of  me  ?  I  turned 
away  from  his  oftercd  arm  and  said  something  whicli 
must  have  sounded  very  foolish.  Mr.  Hayning  evi- 
dently di\iced  my  feelings,  for  a  reassuring  smile  lit 
up  his  fine  face,  as  he  said  gently,  "  You  were 
frightened,  dear  Marion  ;  you  tremble  now — nay,  but 
you  will  not  refuse  my  support  !"  I  took  his  arm 
silently.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  until  we  reached  the 
farm-house.  Aimt  Hatty  was  dreadfully  frightened, 
and  hurried  me  to  a  Vvarm  room  to  change  my  wet 
clothes. 

An  evening  of  radiant  loveliness  succeeded  the  after- 
noon, but  would  not  permit  me  to  venture  out  on  the 
piazza  even,  lest  I  should  take  cold. 

The  next  morning  I  arose  early,  and  evading  the 
watchfulness  of  Aunt  Harry,  I  stole  out  for  a  walk. 
The  dew  slept  bright  and  fragrant  in  the  bosom  of  the 
flowers,  and  changed  in  the  sunlight  from  green  to 
gold,  and  from  gold  to  crimson.  I  look  back  tluough 
the  long  dim  vista  of  years  to  that  one  bright  morning, 
and  it  sliines  [jre-emineut  among  many  scenes  of  glad- 
ness. Who  lias  not  in  their  heart  the  remembrance 
of  some  sunny  day,  when  their  spirits  were  all  joy,  all 
brightness,  all  buoyancy  ?  A\Tien  they  seemed  but  one 
step  from  the  Land  of  the  Eternal. 

1  took  the  path  to  the  river.  It  was  not  long  before 
Robert  Hayning  joined  me.  We  walked  along,  side  by 
side,  with  the  deep  blue  sky  and  golden  sunsliiue  all 
around  us.  I  ain  not  disposed  to  tell  the  particulars 
of  that  walk  ;  hnt  when  I  returned  to  the  farm-house 
Miss  Bttsy  declared  that  I  looked  "  suspicious,"  and 
Aunt  Hatty  asked  me  if  Hayning  had  been  "  popping 
the  question." 

I  remained  at  Pine  Glen  all  that  f  uiiimcr  and  the 
following  autumn  ;  and  I  tried 'hard  to  learn,  and  learn 
I  did,  I  suppose,  for  aunt  paid  the  compliment  of  giving 
me  a  diploma. 

I  sujipose  I  might  as  well  toll  you  what  everybody 
knows,  that  before  the  fro.its  of  winter  whitened  the 
earth  I  was  called  wife  by  Robert  Hr.yniiig.  Never 
have  I  regi-etted  that  summer  in  the  country,  since  it 
was  the  means  of  making  mo  acquainted  with  him  who 
is  now  dearer  to  me  than  the  whole  woi'ld. 


The  total  number  of  paujiers  in  the  London  districts 
last  week  was  ii7,S93,  o£  whom  33,095  were  in  work- 
houses, and  Gl,i;)8  received  out-door  relief.  Compared 
with  the  corresponding  weeks  in  the  year  lS7"2,  1871, 
and  1870,  these  figures  show  a  decrease  of  3,100, 
19,520,  and  29,891  respectively.  The  number  of  va- 
grants relieved  on  the  h.rt  day  of  the  week  was  476,  of 
whom  3:^9  were  men,  125  women,  and  22  ehildren 
under  si-xteen. 

A  Scene  at  the  Church  Congukss. — .Vt  the  even- 
ing meeting  of  the  Church  Congress  in  Bath  on  Wed- 
nesday a  large  audience  attended,  and  the  proceedings 
were  of  an  animated  character.  The  subject  of  debate 
was  "  Lay  Help  in  the  Church."  There  were  several 
speakers,  who  in  turn  advocated  sisterhood,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  order  of  deacones.'-es  and  lay  preachers, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  parochial  machLuery.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Deiiir^on,  tlie  Archdeacon  of 
Taunton,  was  called  upon.  The  archdeacon  began  to 
suppose  a  ease  in  wliich  lay  help  was  required  in  con- 
sequence of  the  parocliial  clergyman's  curate  being  re- 
moved by  the  bishop.  It  soon  became  apparent  that 
the  archdeacon  was  refeiTiug  to  proceedings  which  had 
occuiTcd  in  his  own  pari-sh,  and  the  greatest  possible 
uproar  arose.  The  bishop  being  appealed  to,  said  he 
did  not  consider  the  remarks  of  the  archdeacon  dic- 
tated by  good  taste  or  good  feeling,  but  he  was  quite 
willing  to  ILsten  to  them,  and  he  hoped  the  audience 
^vould  do  the  same.  The  audience,  however,  refused 
to  be  pacified,  and  the  archdeacon  withdrew  with  the 
remark  that  he  could  write  to  the  xiress,  and  did  not 
care  two  straws  whether  or  not  they  heard  him.  Bishop 
Nelson,  Archdeacon  Bathm-st,  the  Kev.  W.  D.  Jilac- 
laggau,  and  a  large  number  of  other  speak^B^tibse- 
quently  addressed  the  meeting,  which  w^is  brought  to 
a  close  at  a  late  hour, 

Bre.\kfast.— Epps's  Coco.*,.— Grateful  and  Cojikort- 
ING. — "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural*  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  (Uge;itioa  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  tiic  iiuti  properties  of  well  selected 
cocoa,  Wv.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  de- 
licately flavoured  beverage  which  xnuiy  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors'  bills." — Civil  Sfniiee  Qcizette.  Slade  simply  \Vith 
Boiling  Water  or  Milk.  Each  packet  is  labelled—"  James 
Epps  &  Co.,  Homceopathig  Clieifliists;  London." 

Manufacture  of  Cocoa,-  C'At!.vrw^■E,  and  Chocolate.- 
"  We  will  now  give  an  accouui;  of  the  piocccs  itdopted  by 
Messrb.  James  Epps  and  Co.,  manufacturei's  of  dietetic  ar- 
ticles, at  their  works  in  the  Eustoa-road,  Loudon. — See  Al'- 
ticlu  in  CcmseU's  Uouseholi  Guide, 


NOBODY'S  HELP  LIKE  YOUR  OWN  I 
'Tis  well  to  have  friends  in  this  wearisome  world,  * 

And  not  to  go  plodding  alone  ; 
And  yet  m  the  long  run  you'll  find,  as  you  go, 

'lUcre'll  bo  nobody's  help  hte  your  own. 

If  you  lean  on  your  neighbours,  and  trust  to  your  friends, 

And  let  your  hands  hang  by  your  side 
You  may  get  through  the  world  on  a  pinch,  it  is  true, 

Though  shorn  of  youi-  honour  and  pride. 

If  you  cower  and  shrink,  with  a  coward's  faint  heart, 
From  the  stoi-ms  and  the  tempests  of  life, 

You  will  7uiss  half  the  flavour  in  plucking  the  sweets 
With  which  our  existence  is  rifo. 

If  to  eat  like  the  glutton,  and  to  slumber  and  sleep, 

hike  the  sluggard,  tbe  best  of  the  day, 
Be  your  highest  ambition  and  hope  in  this  world, 

M'hy,  of  course,  we  have  nothing  to  say. 

But  if  the  man  in  you  still  straggles  and  strives, 

And  resDlves  not  to  be  overthrown, 
Then  put  forth  your  hands  in  the  battle  of  life, 

For  there's  nobody's  help  lilce  your  o'svn. 


MOTHERLESS  GIRLS. 
"  Home  for  motherless  girls"  is  a  title  suggestive  oj 
much  that  is  beautiful  and  good.  Motherless  girls 
deserve  a  higher  sympathy  than  almost  any  class  in 
the  community.  The  aljsence  of  a  mother's  careful 
eye  and  ripe  experience  often  brings  the  orphan  girl  to 
that  fate  which  is  worse  than  death  ;  and  the  Home 
which  brings  these  poor  young  waifs  together,  trains 
them  in  good  and  useful  arts,  rears  them  in  the 
ways  of  honesty  and  morality,  is  deserving  of 
universal  esteem  and  support.  Why  have  we  no 
such  Homo  in  charitable  Ireland?  VHny  have  we 
only  institutions  that  shelter  the  weak  when  the 
harm  is  done  ?  and  why  do  w-e  neglect  the  means 
within  our  grasp  whereby  we  might  rescue  the  mother- 
less girl  from  the  oblivion  of  crime  and  degradation  1 
Attention  has  been  directed  to  this  subject  by  an  ap- 
peal now  being  made  to  clear  ofi'  a  debt  which  hampers 
the  Home  at  Margate.  Many  of  us  have  sought 
health  and  \-igour  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  some  of 
us  m;iy  Ije  willing  to  do  something  to  relieve  this  noble 
institution  fiom  an  impecuniosity  which  sorely  retards 
its  usefulnes.s.  This  Home  opens  its  doors  to  none 
but  motherless  girls  in  humble  circumstances,  and  it 
requires  on  the  part  of  tlio  father  a  certain  small  pay- 
ment per  annum  towards  the  cost  of  his  daughter's 
keep  and  education.  In  return  for  this  the  children 
are  soundly  but  nut  showily  educated,  and  they  are 
also  thoroughly  trainedinthoduties  of  domestic  servants 
The  whole  work  of  the  Home  is  done  by  them  ;  they 
cook  theif  own  food,  wash  their  own  clothes,  and  scrub 
their  own  floor.  When  they  attain  a  suitable  age 
situations  are  found  for  them  ;  if  from  illness  or  other 
unavoidable  cause  they  should  be  thi'own  out  of  vi'ork 
they  can  leturn  for  a  time  to  their  own  shelter — 
indeed,  in  one  or  two  exceptional  cases  of  confirmed 
bad  health  it  has  afforded  them  a  permanent  refuge. 
In  the  couise  of  the  last  fifteen  years  the  institution 
has  thus  sheltered  during  the  most  critical  period  of 
their  existence — and  aftervi-ards  placed  out — scores  of 
these  motherless  girls,  all  of  whom,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  have  turned  out  well.  While  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  bespeaking  Irish  sympathy  for  thia 
English  institution,  we  confess  we  would  much  rather 
plead  the  cause  of  a  Home  for  motherless  girls  of  our 
own  country. 


Amekican  Bar  IrOn  in  England.— The  New  York 
Iron  Arje,  of  September  25,  in  an  article  on  the  above 
subject,  says  : — '"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  panic,  the 
subject  of  most  moment  in  trade  circles  for  the  week 
would  have  been  the  sale  of  100  tons  of  American  bars 
at  £11  10s,  cabled  on  Wednesday,  Like  most  weak 
inventions  of  the  enemy,  this  bore  upon  its  face  the  ^ 
evidence  of  its  falsity.  With  iron  of  like  grade  and 
quality  selKng  for  i'14,  it  \ras  not  probable  that  either 
sliipper  or  consigns  would  have  made  a  sale  so  much 
under  the  local  market,  or  netting  a  loss  of  full  20  dol- 
lars per  ton  tojthe  shipper.  When  the  American  iron- 
masters ship  iron  to  England  at  such  a  loss,  Macaulay'a 
Nev/  Zealander  will  be  round  London-bridge.  But 
the  way  the  secular  press  congratulated  the  trade  was 
refreshing.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  papers 
heralded  the  triumph  of  American  manufactures,  in  a 
sale  which  really  would  not  paj'  for  the  ore  and  coal 
expended  on  the  iron,  leaving  the  question  of  labour 
and  profit  on  one  side.  As  was  foreshadowed  in  a 
previous  article,  this  very  course  is  producing  itr 
legitiiaate  fruit." 
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THE  HA]S'-\VELL  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 
Of  all  charitable  institutions  there  are,  perhaps, 
■    none  which  appeal  so  strongly  for  our  sympathy  and 
support  as  those  which  are  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
and  care  of  those  of  our  fellow-beings  whom  it  has 
pleased  Providence  to  deprive,  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  of  their  reasoning  power.'.    Having,  through 
the  kindness  of  a  friend,  been  furnished  with  an  order 
admitting  myself  and  three  lady  friends  to  visit  the 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Hanwell,  I  thought  that  some  little 
account  of  it  might  prove  of  interest  to  your  readers. 
Having  presented  our  order  at  the  porter's  lodge,  and 
signed  our  names  in  the  visiting  book,  we  jiassed 
thi'ough  part  of  the  extensive  grounds  belonging  to  the 
institution,  and  were  conducted  to  tlie  visiting  room, 
where  we  waited  until  such  time  as  a  female  keeper 
was  assigned  to  u.s  for  the  purpose  of  showing  us'  over 
that  portion  of  the  building  occupie<l  by  the  female 
patients,  who  number  about  eleven  hundred.  The 
vajious  wards  and  con-idors  are  all  painted  and  papered 
in  gay  colours,  decorated  with  fiowrs  ami  pictures,  and 
everything  seems  to  have  been  done  to  render  the 
place  as  cheerful  as  possible  for  the  inmates.   The  clean 
liness  and  order  that  are  everywhere  to  be  observed 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  assi.stiince  in  this  respect 
being  rendered  by  many  of  the  patients.  Two  or  three 
female  keepers  are  appointed  to  each  ward,  and,  should 
assistance  at  any  tiijii>  be  required,  they  have  a  whistle 
at  their  sides  by  which  tliey  can  summon  others  to 
their  aid.    Padded  rooms  are  resented  for  the  violent 
patients,  such  bodily  restraint  as  .strait- waistcoats  being 
now  things  of  the  past.  The  patients  may  be  seen  vari' 
ously  employed,  some  sewing,  but  the  greater  num&er 
are  either  walking  about  listlessly  or  sitting  by  them 
selves.  Many  again  were  running  about  and  performing 
various  curious  antics  ;  one  especially,  a  French  wo- 
man, who  was  received  about  the  time  of  the  late 
Franco-Prussian  war.     She  addressed  us  in  French, 
myself  and  another  lady  replying  in  the  same  language. 
She  assured  me  that  she  had  seen  me  in  Paris  and  re- 
membered my  face  well.     I,  of  course,  coincided 
with  her.    She  interested  us  nuich.     One   or  two 
other   female    patients    addressed  us,    but,    as  a 
rule,   their  demeanour  towards  us  was   not  very 
conciliating,  and  I  think   we  all  felt  somewhat  re- 
lieved when  we  left  that  part  of  the  building  occupied 
by  them.      There  is  a    handsome  entertainment 
room  for  -  the  use  of  the  patients,    games  being 
provided  for  them,  such  as  diaughts,  &c.,  and  during 
the  winter  season  they  have  a  ball  there  evei-y  Monday. 
The  male  patients  number  about  seven  hundred. 
These  also  are  variously  employed  ;  some  we  noticed 
gardening.     All  the  scrublDing  of  their  part  of  the 
building  is  done  by  them,  and  here,  as  in  the  female 
department,  cleanline.ss  is  the  order  of  the  day.  As 
we  wended  our  way  through  the  various  wards  many 
pleasant  smiles  greeted  us,  patients  wiio  were  pre 


superv'ision  of  their  respective  keepers  ;  violent  ones 
have  courts  reserved  for  them  in  which  they  may  with 
more  security  take  the  necessary  exerci-ie.  A  casual  visit 
hardly  perniits  one  to  gain  all  the  information  which 
could  lie  obtained,  or  oljserve  all  the  interesting  and 
curious  phases  of  insanity  which  present  themselves. 


viously  seated  standing  up  and  bowing  to  us,  and  often 
were  we  saluted  with  a  pleasant  "  Good  moi-uing"  and 
some  casual  remark.  We  came  across  several  very 
interesting  .cases,  and  several  men  of  most  gentlemanly 
manners  and  no  small  "  share  of  conversational 
power."  One  man,  a  Belgian,  we  found  very  busy 
writing  a  long  letter.  When  we  approached 
him  he  ceased,  and  told  us  that  he  had 
written  repeatedly  to  the  Queen  to  state  his  griev- 
ances, and  wiohed  us  to  tell  him  why  she  had  not  re- 
plied to  him.  The  letter  he  was  then  writing  was  ad- 
dressed to  a  lady  of  high  rank.  We  were  anxious  to 
secure  it,  as  we  thought  it  would  prove  of  interest. 
He  said  when  he  had  finished  he  would  give  it  to  us, 
but  he  had  much  to  write  yet.  So  we  were  d(X)UU'd  to 
disappointment. 

We  passed  through  several  of  the  wards  whilst"  the 
patients  were  at  dinner;  one  room  accommodated 
about  ItiO  of  them.  One  of  the  men,  with  quite  aii 
important  air,  asked  us  if  wc  would  not  do  them  the 
honour  of  Ivmohing  with  them — an  invitation  which 
one  would  recpiire  to  be  possessed  of  no  ordinarj' nerve 
to  accept.  The  patients  assisted  in  laying  the  table. 
They  were  all  provided  withknives,  andseemed  to  dofuU 
ju.sticeto  their  dinner,  which  certainly  smelt  very  savoury. 
A  keeper  informed  me  that  about  one  ton  of  meat  came 
to  the  institution  daily  ;  all  the  cooking  is  done  by 
gas,  which  is  manufactured  on  the  premises.  A 
fthurch  is  attached  to  the  institution  for  the  Protestant 
inmates,  and  there  is  a  small  chapel  for  the  Catholics, 
a  priest  being  allowed  to  perform  service  foi-  them,  and 
otfeerwise  administer  the  consolations  of  religion. 
I^e  p&tieat3  oike  eaa^isQ  in  thd  groimds,  under  the 


THK  LITTLK  HARPER, 
His  form  haf!  a  wild  and  gips.v  grtice. 

His  breast  was  fraught  with  sighs. 
Doe))  wells  of  black,  in  araoody  lace, 

M  ere  the  J.ittle  Harper's  eyes. 

Whether  tlie  summer  winds  breathed  yvarm. 

Or  roared  the  winter  blast, 
Witli  his  little  hai-p  upon  his  arm 
He  roamed  the  city  vast. 

Sometimes  in  the  l)ustling  thoroughfares, 

Sometimes  in  the  stiller  streets, 
We  mot  him  often  unawares, 

As  any  waif  one  meets. 

We  heard  liim  play  and  sing  his  songs, 
That  wove  neither  giave  nor  gay. 

But  told  of  tlio  pa.ssion  and  pain  that  belongs 
'J'o  a  spirit  far  away. 

And  sometime.^,  late  in  the  silent  night. 
We  M  oukl  hear  his  gentle  strain. 

And  see,  upturned  to  a  cascmeut's  h'ght, 
His  face  of  patient  pain. 

Some  said  from  France,  some  siiid  from  .Spain, 

Like  a  bird  with  a  broken  'wing, 
He  had  fluttered  across  the  heaving  main, 

Of  his  homeless  life  to  sing. 

But  to  pity  or  foster  few  there  were. 
And  imciuestioucd  through  the  throng, 

Passed  on  the  rag;;cil  wanderer. 
With  his  little  harj)  and  song. 

One  wintry  morn  a  watchman  found 

A  grotesque  form  in  the  snow  ; 
White  and  still,  it  lay  on  the  ground, 

Lilie  a  statue,  broken  and  low. 

But  he  found  'twas  the  Little  Harper,  dead  ! 

And  it  seemed  to  have  lain  there  long  ; 
The  eyes  were  closed,  but  the  back-fallen  head 

Showed  the  parted  lips  of  song. 

The  gentle  soul  that  had  passed  away 

Still  haunted  the  features  fair ; 
His  harp  was  near,  and  his  fingers  lay 

On  its  strings,  like  a  frozen  prayer. 

I  remember  the  maudlin  sentiment 

Of  the  city  press,  and  all 
The  tender  sighs  of  pity  that  went 

Through  many  a  bower  and  hall ; 

But  they  came  in  the  bitter  after-day. 
And  I  thanked  the  Lord  it  was  given, 

Tliat  the  Little  H.arper  should  pass  away 
On  the  wings  of  music  to  Heaven. 


THK  ENGLISH  SQUAW. 
^\^lile  there  is  nothing  stirring  in  London,  and  on 
call  for  action,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  examine  the 
opinions  of  foreigners  with  regard  to  our  method  of 
acting  ?  Harper's  Neia  ^fonthly  Magaiine,  published 
at  New  York,  sets  itself  up  as  the  mirror  in  which  the 
English  nature  may  be  shown  to  the  greatest  disad- 
vantage. If  the  series  of  articles  in  that  publication 
entitled  "  Our  London  Scrap-book, "  by  an 
anonymous  writer,  were  studied  carefully  by  our 
legislators  during  the  recess,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  stringent  measures  would  be  adopted  by 
Parliament  on  its  re-assembling — something  prompt 
and  efficaciou.s — for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
liOiidon  poor,  whose  state  of  j^hy.sieal  and  moral  desti- 
tution has  become  a  by-word,  and  a  reproach  amongst 
other  nations.  I  wouhl  reccjmmend  to  all  Parlia- 
mentary men  the  peculiar  description  of  the  Loudon 
squaw — horrible  in  its  graphic  truth,  frightful  in  its 
terrible  reality.  Owe  boasted  domestic  [icace  and  home 
virtues  are  here  completely  belied,  and  the  real  state 
of  the ^Juglish  wife  amongst  the  lower  orders  admira- 
bly portrayed.  '"The  English  squaw  is  no  fiction  — 
the  English  squaw  is  a  steiui  and  terrible  reality.  She 
lives  in  debasing  serfdom  and  clmgs  affectionately  to 
her  chains  ;  she  exists  at  the  potteries  ;  she  vegetates 
round  the  mouth  of  the  mines.  But  in  London  she 
swarms  most  abundantly.  She  leads  a  life  that  would 
kiU  most  women,  and  thrives  under  it.  From  the 
depth  of  her  serfdom  she  will  point  with  composure 
to  the  golden  souvenir  of  her  nuptials  \ii  haply  that 
relic  be  not  in  pawn),  and  she  will  thank  Heaven  that 
she  is  not  as  other  women  ara.  Pier  husband,  who.se 
sole  object  iji  life  seems  to  be  to  keep  lier  in  subjection 


and  to  cha-stise  her  for  mutiny,  she  loves— after  a 
fashion.    One  insatiable  monster  pursues  her— it  is 
poverty.    One   sustaining  spirit  supports  her— it  is 
gin."    Then  follows  a  description  of  the  lane  near 
Lmcoln's-inn,     where    the    wigwam   is  situated, 
and   we    are    led    into    the    unsavoury  interior 
of     the     wigwam     itself.    "But    let     us  enter. 
.See  the  squaw.    There  she  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
domestic  tilth  and  confusion.  She  isv  about  forty  years 
of  age,  has  a  narrow  forehead,  and  is  insufficiently 
clad.     You  obsen-e  the  gash  on  the  cheek  and  the 
black  contusion  on  her  eye.    You-  also  see  tliat  pewter 
pot  Ijing  on  the  table.    The  gash  was  inflicted  by  that 
pew  ter  pot,  du-ected  by  the  unerring  hand  of  her  hus- 
band.   She  looks  vicious  and  discontented  as  she  tries 
to  clean  and  tidy  the  room.     The  squaw,  with  hercu- 
lean effort,  is  always  cleaning,  but  never  cleans.  Two 
beds  are  rolled  up  in  one  corner;  two  children  are 
fighting  in  another.    The  family  Uve,  sleep,  eat,  diink, 
and  fight  in  this  one  apartment.    Dinner  h(jur  ap- 
proaches—arrives.   T'he  door  is  flung  open,  and  the 
male  savage  enters,  calumet  in  mouth.    He  glances 
round  the  room— his  brow  lowers.     His  ways  are  all 
ungentle;  his  language  is  of  the  won-it.     He  invariably 
enforces  his  arguments    by  oaths,  and  frequently 
punctuates  his  sentences  by  the  delivery  of  well-aimed 
projectiles.    The  replies  of  the  squaw  are  not  over 
refined,  and  the  report  of  the  short  dialogue  which 
takes  place  has  to  be  carefully  sub-edited  before  it  can 
be  submitted  to  the  public."'  Then  follows  the  abuse, 
and  after  that  the  tight — the  whole  horrible — a  shame 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  Sunday  school  teachers  and  the 
district  visitors,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  really  labouring 
classes  who  work  themselves  to  death  unaided  and 
ignored    by    the    Government.      But  the  whole 
is  too  long  for  your  columns,  and  almost  too  pain- 
ful for  j^our  readers,   and  so    I    go    on    to  the 
next  page  of  the  "London  Scrap-book,"  and  here 
the  mirror  is  held  up,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legisla- 
ture  alone,  but  for  the  legi.slators  themselves.  The 
scene  here  described  is  the  Haymarket  at  night,  and 
the  illustration  shows  us  "a  hereditary  legislator," 
whose  marked  features  are  well  known  to  London, 
walking  down  the  street  between  two  rival  Anonymas, 
and  smOing  equally  on  both.    It  is  the  moment  of  the 
sortie  from  theArgyle  Rooms,  and  the  "  Scrap-book"in- 
quires,  "  From  what  cl;i,ss  of  society  are  the  incomes 
drawn  to  pay  for  those  broughams,  those  jewels,  those 
dresses  ?     From    every  class.    It  is  openly  visited, 
this  haimt,  by  men  of  wealth  and  of  what  is  popu- 
larly denominat<jd    'spotless  reputation.'  That  big, 
burly  man  is  a  city  banker.    He  spent  the  early  part 
of  the  night  behind  the  scenes  of  the  opera.    He  is 
finishing  up  here.    That  evil-visaged,  elderly  person 
might  have  been  a  costermonger,  but  he  is  in  reality 
a  lord.  To-night^e  patrolsthe  HaymarkBb — to-morrow 
he  will  be  making  laws  for  the  government  of  Great 
Britain.    He  is  one  of  your  hereditary  legislators." 
And  thus  does  the  London  "  Scrap-book"  initiate  the 
public  of  New  York  into  the  secrets  of  our  great  me- 
tropolis— secrets  which  we  ourselves  would  fain  ignore 
— secrets  that  make  our  cheeks  bum  with  shame  and 
our  hearts  bleed  with  pity,  all  the  more  that  they 
stand  naked  before  the  foreigner. 


Our  Future  Meat  Supplies. — We  l6ve  already  no- 
ticed the  importation  into  the  Clyde  of  live  stock  fiom 
Canada,  and  in  reference  to  this  subject  our  Ottawa 
correspondent  writes  : — "  A  trade  has  sprung  up  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  which,  although  new,  gives  a 
fair  promise  of  assuming  large  propoi-tions,  and  to  be 
of  great  importance  to  the  Canadian  stock  raisers.  Mr. 
Bell,  of  Glasgow,  some  three  months  ago  bai-gained 
with  tb.o  Anchor  line  of  steamships  to  bring  him  with 
each  trip  of  their  vessels  24  head  of  cattle.  The  cost 
of  their  freight  is  s;ud  to  be  £i\  per  head,  including 
insurance  and  keep  during  the  voyage.  Mr.  Bell 
stiites,  nevertheless,  that  be  clearsfrom  £10  to  £15  upon 
each  animal.  The  cost  of  transportation  can  be  ma- 
terially reduced  if  ocean  steamers  aie  constructed  with 
a  vie^v  to  accommodate  this  trade.  JThe  provinces  oi 
Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  eastern  townships  of 
Quebec  will  greatly  profit  by  this  trade,  for  the  btai« 
of  New  York  does  not  raise  sufficient  cattle  for,it.s 
ovra  consumption.  The  numerous  railways  running 
through  Ontario  will  enable  farmers  to  ship  stock  on 
the  cars  at  their  o  wn  doore,  and  laud  them  at  the  ve.=- 
sel's  edge  on  the  New  York  docks,  or  at  Montreal  h  ir 
hour,  while  New  Brunswick  can  ship  them  from  St. 
John's. 

Wedding,  Christening,  and  Reception  Cakes  ot 
every  desi  ription  and  newest  design.  P.  Uaflney,  (i  Parlia- 
msnt-street.  N'.B —Delivery  by  train  and  van  every  three 
hours  from  9a.m.  to  6  v.i'^<laily>  fi^l 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  gem  pit  at  Ratnapoora,  Ceylon,  recently  yielded 
8,000r.  worth  of  blue  sapphires  in  one  week. 

Promotion  in  the  Japanese  army  is  in  future  to  be 
by  merit. 

"  Sir  Richard  Mu.sgrave  is  mentioned  as  a  probable 
randidate  for  Dungarvan. 

Lord  Howden,  formerly  British  Amdassador  at  Ma- 
drid, diad  in  Bayonne  ou  tlie  9th  Oct. 

The  Excise  licences  to  brewers  in  the  year  ended  the 
31.=it  of  March  last  produced  £471,293  12s.  9d. 

The  report  that  22,000  photographs  of  the  Prince 
Imperial  have  been  seized  is  denied. 

In  the  financial  year  ended  March  31  last  £10,000 
was  issued  for  payment  of  secret  service. 

In  the  last  financial  year  the  malt  duty  was  gross 
£7,783,269  12.-=.  2id.  and  net  £",.544,175  5s.  7d. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  leaves  Simla  on 
the  24th  inst,  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 

The  South  Staffordshu-e  Board  of  Conciliation  has 
decided  that  wages  in  the  iron  trade  remain  as  at  pre- 
sent for  three  months. 

The  Spanish  Government  have  determined  to  im- 
pose an  export  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  wines  on  and 
after  the  1st  November. 

Prince  and  Princess  Charles  of  Prussia  have  left 
for  Venice.  A  grand  dinner  was  given  at  Monza  in 
their  honour.  , 

United  States'  papers  say  that  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics reports  that  18,000  Americans  went  to  Europe  this 
summer. 

A  pamphlet,  written  by,  51.  Grevy  as  a  manifesto 
In  favour  of  the  Repubhc,  will  shortly  be  published 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Necessary  Government." 

The  Gazette  notifies  that  her  Majesty  has  approved 
of  the  increasie  of  lieutenants  allowed  to  retire  under 
order  of  4th  August  to  110. 

Endeavours  are  being  made  to  form  a  collection  of 
Portuguese  wines  for  special  exhibition  in  London  in 
April,  1874. 

The  colliery  owners  in  the  West  Riding,  having 
raised  the  price  of  coal  3s.  per  ton,  the  men  intend  to 
apply  for  increased  wages. 

General  Trochu  has  published  a  new  work,  entitled 
"  Pour  la  Verite-et  pour  Ja  Justice,"  in  justification  of 
the  Government  of  the  National  Defence. 

Albert  Dilger  has  been  fined  lOs.  and  costs  for  kiss- 
ing a  married  woman  in  a  railway  carriage  between 
Radcliffe  and  Bury. 

_The  Second  Chamber  of  ^Holland  has  adopted  a  bill 
"suspending  the  coinage  of  the  new  6tand;u-d  silver 
pieces  until  the  1st  of  May,  1874.  'I'he  Chamber  has 
been  prorogued. 

In  Vienna  there  were  from  the  16th  of  July  3,020 
cases  of  cholera,  of  which,l,230  proved  fatal.  The  latest 
accounts  show  that  the  di<:.ease  is  sensiblv  abating. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  banquet 
at  Glasgow  about  November  19th,  when  he  will  be 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

The  new  serial  story  which  Mr.  F.  W.  Robinson, 
now  writing  for  Cassell's  Magazine  commenced  in  that 
journal,  under  the  title  of     Second  Cousin  Sarah." 

Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  and  editor  of  its  proceedings, 
ha?  gone  to  America  on  a  lecturing  tour.  He  will  be 
in  America  about  half  a  year. 
_  A  Chinese  contractor  has  obtained  the  exclusive 
right  of  working  coal  and  iron  mines  in  the  Northern 
Chinese  provinces,  provided  no  I'luropeans  are  em- 
ployed. ■ 

Lord  Tenterden  is  to  succeed  Mr.  Hammond  as 
Permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign 
OtEce,  the  vacancy  which  l"telegraphed  you  some  days 
sines. 

Mr.  Rupert  Kettle,  of  Wolverhampton,  appointed 
arbitrator  between  the  masters  and  men  in  the  north- 
ern iron  trade  has  decided  that  the  present  rate  of 
ironworkers'  wages  be  continued. 

The  Francois  says  steps  have  been  taken  to  ascertain 
in  the  most  precise  manner  the  latest  resolutions  of  the 
Count  de  Chambord,  and  the  Monarchical  party  will 
regulate  their  conduct  accordingly. 

It  is  reported  that  President  Grant,  in  his  forth- 
coming message  to  Congress,  will  recommend  eariy 
action  with  a  view  to  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 

The  Temps  states  that  M.  Gassimir  Perier  and  JI. 
Leon  Say  had  a  two  hours'  interview  on  Friday  with 
M.  Thiers.  It  adds  tnat  a  most  complete  uuderstand- 
Ing  exists  between  the  various  groups  of  the  Repub- 

A  new  lifeboat  named  the  John  Keble.  the  cost  of 


of  which  has  been  defrayed  by  members  of  the  family 
of  the  late  author  of  the  "  Christian  Year,"  has  been 
stationed  at  Dunwick,  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk. 

Fetes  will  take  place  at  Vienna  on  the  2nd  of  Decem- 
ber next  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  the 
throne  of  Austria. 

From  the  official  tables  jiist  issued  it  appears  that 
in  the  last  financial  year  (March  31)  the  Excise  duty  on 
carriages  was  £343,129  13s.,  and  on  horses  £474,813 
Is.  6d. 

Sir  Thomas  Biddulph,  in  acknowledging  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  invention  used  at  the  Wolverhampton  free 
Library  for  issuing  books,  sent  to  her  Majesty,  says  she 
is  gratified  at  hearing  of  plans  to  induce  the  working 
clas.ses  to  make  use  of  public  libraries. 

On  the  completion  of  a  period  of  fifty  years  in  pub- 
lic service,  Mr.  Hammond  has  resigned  the  oflSce  of 
permanent  Under- Secretai-y  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  he  has  held  since  the  10th  of  April, 
1S54. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gatty,  vicar  of  Ecclesfield,  a  lady  best 
known  to  the  pubhc  as  the  editor  of  Aunt  Judi/'i  Ma(/a- 
zive,  and  author  of  several  popular  books  of  juvenile 
fiction. 

The  foundation  stones  of  four  new  schools  were 
Inid  at  Exeter  on  Saturday  by  members  of  the  School 
Board.  At  the  luncheon  which  followed,  the  Attorney- 
General  ridicvded  the  notion  that  the  present  Parlia- 
ment was  in  a  moribund  state,  and  contended  that  it 
had  tv,-o  years  of  constitutional  life  left  in  it  yet. 

Mr.  Mathew  Thompson,  Mayor  of  Bradford,  has,  in  re- 
ply to  a  deputation  of  brewers  and  licensed  victuallers, 
intimated  his  willingness  to  contest  tlie  borough  as  an 
independent  candidate  at  the  next  election.  Mr 
Thompson  sat  for  Bradford  in  the  session  of  1868. 

Mr.  Mathew  Thompson,  Mayor  of  Bradfcu-d,  has,  in 
reply  to  a  deputation  of  brewers  and  Hcensed 
victuallers,  intimated  his  willingness  to  contest  the 
borough  as  an  independent  candidate  at  the  next 
election.  Mr.  Thompson  sat  for  Bradford  in  the  session 
of  18G8. 

President  Grant  declared  on  Saturday  in  conversa- 
tion that  the  recent  panic  was  the  first  step  towards  a 
return  to  specie  payment,  which  would  form  a  soUd  fi- 
nancial basis  beneficial  to  the  whole  country.  He  also 
added  that  if  he  now  were  writing  his  Message,  he 
would  recommend  to  the  Legislature  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  task. 

It  is  as.'erted  at  Berlin  that  Field- Marshal  Count 
Wrangel  ("  Papa  Wrangel,"  as  he  is  popularly  called); 
is  engaged  in  the  ti\sk  of  writing  his  autobiography. 
The  book  promises  to  be  amusing.  The  volume, 
however,  is  not  to  be  published,  but  will  be  reserved 
for  private  circulation  only  among  the  Field-Marshal's 
friends. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Henry  Bright,  a 
water-colour  paiutei-  of  some  eminence.  He  was  b(jrn 
at  Saxmundham,  in  Suffolk,  in  1814,  and  after  a  career 
of  more  than  twenty  years  in  London,  where  he  be- 
came the  friend  of  Turner,  David  Cox,  Samuel  Prout, 
and  other  well-known  ai  tists,  he  retired  about  five 
years  ago,  incapacitated  by  illness,  to  Ipswich,  where 
he  died. 

The  phrase  "  plundering  and  blundering,"  used  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  celebrated  Bath  letter,  is  not  ori- 
ginal. In  October,  1869,  a  lecture  was  delivered  in 
Ipswich  by  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Pearson,  B.A.,  on  the  public 
career  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the  speaker  prefaced  his 
remarks  with  the  statement  that  it  was  a  time  "  when 
the  Government  of  the  counti-j'  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
plundering  and  blundering  administration." 

Dr.  Stevenson,  medical  oiiicer  of  health  and  food 
analyst  for  St.  Pancras,  states  : — "  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  cannot  give  a  very  favourable  account  of  the 
milk  supply  of  this  parish."  In  G7  samples  of  milk 
examined  he  found  22  skimmed,  3  watered  ;  11 
skimmed  and  watered  ;  11  poor,  and  only  22  genuine. 
Some  of  the  milk-sellers  have  already  raised  the  price 
of  their  milk  to  5d.  apdj6d.  a  quart,  but  a  number  of 
others  express  their  dctci-mination  not  to  raise  the 
price  but  to  continue  to  sell  it  at  4d.  a  ciuart,  genuine 
as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  if  people  will  only  send  .  for 
it  at  the  cowsheds  and  pay  ready  money  for  it ;  as  to 
many  customers  they  have  to  give  long  credit,  and  lose 
much  money  by  doing  so. 

Mr.  DiSRAiLi. — Our  readers  will  regret  to  be  in- 
formed that  a  paragraph  in  the  John  Bull,  that  "  Mr. 
Disraeli's  new  novel,  showing  the  developments  of 
SociaHsm,  is  nearly  finished,"  is  incorrect,  as  we  have 
authority  to  state  that  no  such  ■wor>  has  been  com- 
menced. 


Lunacy. — Last  year  there  were  179  petitions  pre- 
sented in  lunacy,  and  99  orders  made  for  inquiry, 
formerly  called  commissions  of  lunacy  ;  there  wero 
2t)()  orders  made.  The  property  of  lunatics  is  con- 
siderable. 

The  Recent  Outbreak  op  Cholera  iu  Livfr-, 
POOL. — The  French  brig  Rosaire,  on  which  the  thrse 
fatal  cases  of  cholera  occurred  some  days  ago,  is  still 
lying  in  the  Mersey,  and  though  she  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  thorough  fumigation  ithas  not  been  thought 
advisable  by  the  authorities  to  release  her  yet  from 
quarantine. 

The  Cost  ov  Strikes. — According  to  the  financial 
statement  read  by  the  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Minei-s  on  Wednesday,  at  Bristol,  the 
amount  paid  for  strikes  since  the  last  conference  has 
been  £1 1,479,  incidental  charges  having  raised  the  total 
of  expenditure  to  £12,877.  Notwithstanding  this  large 
disbursement  of  money  in  aid  of  the  striking  classes, 
thei'c  remains  to  the  general  fund  of  the  association  a 
balance  in  hand  which  amounts  to  £20,324. 

It  is  stated  that  Washington  Irving  has  received 
about  £58,000  for  his  hterary  labours.  No  living  Ame- 
rican has  approached  him  in  this  respect.  Longfellow 
and  Bayard  Taylor  have  not  made  more  than  about 
£10,000  each,  a  sum  far  inferior  to  that  amassed  hy 
Mr.  Tennyson.  Taylor,  however,  has  a  considerablo 
share  in  the  Neio  For/j  Trihvne,  which  brings  him  in  a 
good  revenue.  Mr.  Samuel  Clements  ("  Mai'k  Twain") 
is  supposed  to  be  earning  more  money  than  any  other 
American  writer. 

The  Cholera  Abroad. — Cholera  is  believed  to  ba 
nearly  stamped  out  in  Vienna.  Since  the  com-, 
mencement  of  the  epidemic  in  July  there  have 
been  more  than  3,000  attacks,  of  which  1,230  ended 
fatally.  In  the  week  ending  the  27th  ult.  the  fatal 
cases  were  112,  against  326  and  219  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding weeks.  In  BerHn  during  the  same  week  thera 
were  41  deaths  from  cholera,  against  134  and  82  in  the 
previous  weeks.  In  Paris  during  last  week  there  were 
50  deaths  from  the  same  disease,  against  SS  in  the  pre- 
vious week.  Only  one  case  occurred  in  London,  and 
that  was  described  as  "  cholera  infantum." 

Shocking  Tragedy  in  Melbourne. — A  shocking 
tragedy  has  been  enacted  at  North  Melbourne.  Eliza- 
beth Shannon,  a  married  woman,  who  had  been  living 
for  some  years  with  a  man  named  Hopkins,  poisoned, 
her  four  children  with  laudanum  one  night,  and  thefx, 
cut  her  throat.  The  eldest  son  was  a  legitimate  child, 
but  Hopkins  was  the  father  of  the  others,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  wretched  woman  was  impelled 
to  the  commission  of  the  crime  by  the  dread  that  her 
husband  was  about  to  return  from  a  distant  part  o£ 
the  countrj',  where  he  had  been  living  for  many 
years.  The  woman  was  bo  determined  to  kill  her 
children  that  she  gave  them  overdoses  of  the  poison, 
whichprovedthesafety  of  three  of  them,  theyoungest,aa 
iui'aut  of  eighteen  months,  being  the  only  one  to  die. 
The  woman  hei self  was  severely  injured,  and  was  at 
the  point  of  death  for  many  days.  She  is  now  reco- 
vering, and  will  presently  have  to  take  her  trial  fortha 
murder  of  her  offspring. 

Th)c  Cattle  Disease  and  the  Government  Regu« 
LATIONS. — Pleuro-pneumoniais  still  prevalent  in  Kent, 
and  an  important  application  in  connection  therewith 
has  been  made  to  the  West  Mailing  bench  of  magis- 
trates. At  the  last  sitting  Mr.  Welfear,  an  extensive 
farmer  and  breeder  of  cattle  of  East  Peckham,  wished, 
to  know  if  the  police  could  not  give  an  order  for  tha 
slaughter  of  afl'ected  cattle  after  it  was  known  that 
the  disease  was  in  existence  on  the  farm  where  such 
cattle  were  afl'ected.  At  present,  notice  had  first  to  b© 
given  to  the  police  sergeant,  who  cohveyed  it  to  tha 
superintendent,  who  in  turn  communicated  with  tha 
magistrates'  clerk,  who  called  a  committee  of  magis- 
trates, before  permission  could  be  given  for  the 
slaughter  of  infected  animals,  which  generally  in- 
volved a  delay  of  several  days.  In  many  instances 
the  animal  died  before  the  magistrates  gave  their  per- 
mission for  it  to  be  slaughtered,  and  then  the  farmel 
lost  what  would  otherwise  be  allowed  by  Government 
as  compensation,  a  certain  amount  being  granted 
where  an  order  had  been  obtained  from  the  magis- 
trate. Mr.  Welfear  f  uither  stated  that  by  delaying 
the  slaughter  of  animals  affected  the  disease  was  in- 
creased, he  having  lost  £600  worth  of  cattle  in  1866, 
for  which  he  received  no  compensation.  Mr.  Wilde, 
clerk  to  the  magistrates,  said  they  acted  under  an 
order  from  the  Privy  Council,  and  had  no  power  to 
interfere  in  the  matter.  The  Chairman  of  the  Bench 
(the  »m.  and  Rev.  E.  V.  Bligh)  told  Mr.  Welfear  tha 
best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  bring  the  matter  befora 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 
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TO  COERESPONDENTS. 

Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  (lays  after 
they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  o~wiag  to  their  number, 
they  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contributions  ;  attention 
to  this  is  particularly  retiuested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  stamps  are  enclosed 
for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  &ISS.  sent  for  penisal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  oiu-  rule  is  complied 
with  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely  if  found  un- 
suitable. 


1.  .T.  C. — Send  the  stamps  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  as  directed,  and 
you  shall  have  tlie  number  or  the  first  part  as  you  desire. 
Vour  writing  is  e.xcellent.  Your  suggestion  as  to  an  Irish 
Btory  shall  have  our  best  attention. 

CURROO. — Your  writing  is  pretty  good.  Nouns  of. multitude 
like  flock,  army,  lot,  mimber,  pesjjlc,  &c.,  take  plural  or 
singular  verbs  according  to  the  construction  of  the  sen- 
tence or  the  elegance  of  the  speaker.  We  usuaHy  say 
the  people  wen  downtrodden ;  the  lot  leas  put  up  at  sucli 
and  such  a  figure ;  the  army  wns  moved  tTv  ou*^y  jiiiUs.  A 
safe  rule  is  tiiis — if  the  noun  of  multitude  has  itself  a  plural 
like  army,  armies,  then  say  army  '.^  as,  araiit  s  v,  i';  o.  A  cer- 
tainamount  of  judgmeiitiuthismattermav  Ije  >;i;cn;e'.iby  the 
observance  of  the  usage  of  the  bust  writers,  You  nmst  not 
say  "Does  that  belong  to  you  or  I ."  but  "to  you  or  me  ;'' 
bebause  the  preposition  "to,"  which  governs  tlie  objective 
case,  is  understood  after  "or" — tlius,  "to  you  or  to  m.e.' 
Keading  in  bed-at-night  is  not  injurious  to  health.  It  is 
dangerous  and  does  not  serve  "tlie  eyes.  You  can  take 
pictures  or  such  domestic  ai-ticles  to  America,  but  they  are 
included  in  the  luggage  allowed., ■ 

A  Student. — A  translation  of  Ofceib's  De  Oficils  is  pub- 
lished.in  Bohn's  Classical  Literature — to  be  had  from  any 
'bookseller. 

B.\RRY.^iORE. — A  poet  or  a  prose  writer  will  derive  much 
benefit  from  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Indeed  it 
is  impossible  to  write  pure  English  without  a  knowledge 
of  these  two  tongues.  We  do  not  know  where  Moore's  f  ather 
wasboi-n,  bus  he  hirnself  was  bom  in  Aungier-treet,  Dublin^ 
in  1779'.  'Wencainnot  give  opinions  concerning  contributions 
we  reject.  . 

Ceissy  BAy,\TUSl. — Calaljria  is  an  extensive  territory  in 
Naples.  It  is  divided  into  two  provinces,  Calabria  Citra 
and  Calabria  Ultra.  It  is  the  most  southern  portion  of 
Italy.  "  I  do  be  thinking"  is  nuqnef  tionably  bad  gram- 
mar, Tefa  injures  the  nerves  when  taken  in  excess — once 
or  twice  a  day  is  quite  sufiicient.  Your  writing  is  nice 
enough. 

CoN'VOLvULrs.— Have  you  nothing  to  do,  that  you  wrttc-ss- 
six  pages  to  say  what  might  to  be  said  in  one  ?   We  have 
already  advised  you  to  refrain  from  the  stage.  Wecnnuot 
positively  tell  you  whether  you  are  fit  for  it  or  not ;  but  if 
you  want  a  competent  opinion,  go  to  a  professor  of  elocu- 
tion, rea*.!  or  recite  a  passage  for  him,  and  he  will  tell  you 
whether  you  have  intelligence,  voice,  and  grace — the  throe 
requisites  for  the  theatrical  profession.    You  mU'find  ad- 
vei-tismeuts  from  elocutionists  in  a)iy  of  the  daily  papeis. 
fe.  li:  (Wexford). — If  you  wash  your  hands  in  v.':i.  !ii  viate,. 
yoiir  nails  will  grow  quicker  than  if  you  washeil  in  cold 
waiter.    We  have  little  or  no  faith  in  reading  character  by 
writing.   Your  writing  is  excellent — clear  and  regular. 
Isabel  C. — Write  to  iSIr.  Cornwall,  Secretary,  Post-clSce, 
Dublin,  and  ask  him  for  a  form  stating  the  necessities  for 
passing  an  examination  for  the  post  of  telegTaph  clerk,  fie 
will  give  yon  evei-y  information.    Bathe  your  eyes  in  cold 
water  and  put  them  open  into  cold  water.    This  wil; 
strengthem  them.    We  cannot  give  advice  about  family 
troubles. 

Josephine. — We  would  not  advise  you  to  use  anything  which 
professes  to  change  the  colour  of  the  hair.  You  had  bette'' 
hxxy  the  pomade  than  ti-y.  to  make  it.  Your  writing  is  very 
fair.  The  story  you  uune  is  not  in  book  form. 
LuiLE  Pearl. ~-:Vathaniel  Hawthorne,'^he  distinguished 
American  noveust,  was  born  at  Salem,  Masachussctts 
about  1S07.  He  was  educated  at  Boudoine  College,  JIaine, 
where  he .  had  among  his  fellow.-studcnts  the  poet  Long- 
fellow and  Franklin  Pierce,  afterwards  President  of  the 
United  States.  Leading  for  a  time  a  sequestered  dreamy 
life,  he  first  appeared  as  a  writer,  but  anonymously,  in 
1832.  Five  years  later  he  published  his  "Twice-told  Tales," 
and  in  IS^S  he  accepted  an  appointment  in  the  Custom 
House  at  Boston,  which  lie  held  for  tlu-ee  years.  In  18iG 
he  was  appointed  surveyor  in  the  Custom  House  at  Salem, 
but"  was  removed  on  the  change  of  administration  iti^he 
followinsr  year.   From  1S53  to  1857  be  tilled  the  post  of 


Amcricap  consul  at  Liverpaol,  to  whicl\l:e  was  appointed 
by  h»s  early  friend  President  Pier;;o.  After  travelling  on 
the  continent  of-  Europe,  ha  returaed  to  Americ;-..  His 
principai  works  are  "Tiie  Scarlet  Letter  ;"  "  The  House  of 
Seven  Gables;"  "The  Blithedale  Romance,"  founded  on 
rominisceuees  of^  his  life  at  Brook  Farm  "  The  MivrbW 
Faun  ;"  "lAfa  of  President  Pierce  and  "  Our  Old  Homo,"  . 
a  volumB  of  ciiarming  delineation  of  the  characteristic 
scenery  of  En.gl^ijJ;^arid  of  strangely  cpntrasfted  ungcnial 
criticism  on  the  English  people.  Hawthoi-ne,  though  a 
prose-writer  only,  is  in  spirit  a  poet.  Intense  love,  and 
minute  obsei-vatiOB,  and  painstaking  delineation  of  nature ; 
glomng  passion,  gieat  pow.ers  of  mental  analysi.s,  vivid 
imagination,  pure'  moral  sentiment,  and  an  exquisitely 
simple,  clear,  and^delicate  style  ;  these  are  the  admitted 
characteristics  of  |iis  works.  After  suficring  long  from 
failing  health,  he  'died  very  suddenly  at  Plymoutii,  New 
Hampshire,  May  19,  18G4. 
A  Co>'ST.'.XT  SUDSCRIBER.— .Send  your  name  and  address  to 
the  photographer ';  he  has  both  on  a  list  and  the  number 
of  tlie  negative.  Copies  can  be  procured,  for  which,  o' 
course,  you  m.ust  piiy.  Address  your  envelope  "J!r.  So-and- 
co,  Photogi-apher,"  and  then  pat  his  address.  Your  writing 
is  capabie  of  improvement. 
TiiESUt!.— You  must. shift  for  your.'eU  in  Australia  or  I-\-w 
.Zealand  as  you  would  elsewhere;  but  the  chances  of 
success  are  more  certain  and  more  immediate. 
D.  C.  D.  (Enuis). — After  yon  I'.ive  worn  the  wate'i-proof  coat 
forsanie  tiiiie  the  sm  li  v;i!!  away.  The  white  side  looks 
liest  on  i^ersons  of  dark  cuii.plLxion.  "We  think  you  ought 
to  support  tliat  cau'lido.tc  v.iio  is  most  able  and  willing  to 
serve  tiie  country.  The  Despatch  is  not  a  political  paper. 
Send  your  coat  to  be  cleaned,  or  if  the  spots  are  not  many 
apniy  a  little  turpentine.  Smoking  agi-ees  with  many  and 
disagrees  v,  ith  very  many,  Observe  its  effet'ts  upon  your- 
self, and  act  accordingly.  .  The  Bank  of  Ireland  is  the  bes' 
bank  in  the  country  for  employes.  Vour  writing  is 
food.    JIarry  for  love  and  not  for  money ;  but  don't 


marry  except  yon  have  the  means  of  keeping  your  wife 
properly. 

S.  O.  S.—The  population  of  Turkey  is  ten  and  a  half  mil- 
lions ;  of  Hi''-V.;ftd,  three  and  quarter  millions  ;  of  Belgium, ; 
four  one-third  millions. 
A  Subscriber. — Beef  sausages  always  decrtjase  much  in 
cooking.    Perhaps  yfeur  sausages  are  not  made  of  all  pork, 
or  the  skins  are  infiited  with  a'v,  which,  of  course,  would 
escape  in  cooking.    They  should  '  i*  ab.N  ays  pricked  with  a 
fine  needle  m  a  couple  of  places  before  pntthig  tlieiu  cn  the 
pan,  to  prevent  their  cracking  or  bursting.    It  much  im 
proves  tlieir  apic:p  ;.n-e  to  parb.iil  tlieni  first  in  the  p.an 
then  dry  thi-.'.,  •        '  •  an.l  fry    JicUt-Invwn,  taking  care 
t.)  turn  thein  oi:.  i  .-.u  all  sides.    ;\iaiiy  cook,s  only  turn 
them  once  from  side  to  side,  which  g'reatly  spoils  thei' 
looks. 

John.— If  your  hat  is  vi-ot  shake  it  out  as  much  as  possible 
tlien  bmsh  it  with  a  small  hru.sh  as  smooth  as  you  can,  <ir 
with  a  clean  linen  cloth  or  handlc-rchief ;  wipe  it  veiy  care, 
fully,  keep  the  beaver  flat  and  f-mooth  in  th.e  same  du-ect-on 
as  it 'was  first  placed;  then,  with  a  small  onne,  beat  tiienap 
gently  up,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry  in  a  cool  place.    When  it 
is  drv  lay  it  on  a  table,  and  brush  it  round  several  times 
Y,  ;tli  a  salt  bru.-ih  in  the  proper  direction;  and  you  will  find 
your  hat  not  tlic  least  injured  by  the  rain.    If  the  gloss  is 
not  quite  so  hijh  as  you  wish,  take  a  flat  iron,  moderately 
heated  a-  al  jiass  the  same  tvro  or  three  tunes  gently  over 
the  ha c;  -  . :i  ;  arterwards,  and  it  will  become  nearly  as 
hands^iKi  '        i  n  sent  homefrom  the  maker. 
Smlor  B'jv.—  ;.,.iyEmmaHamilton  was  the  daughter  of  a  fe- 
male servant  named  Harte.   At  the  age  of  13  she  went  to 
service  as  nur  ,cuiaid.    At  IC  she  went  to  London,  and  after 
various  advci.i-  I'^sin  low  life,  she  was  reduced  to  the  great- 
est distress,     x'  i  oin  this  state  she  WM  relievetl  by  one  Dr. 
(irahaiK,  who  took  her  to  liis  house,  and  there  exhibited 
her,  covered  v.  itli  a  transparent  veil,  under  the  name  of  tlie 
poddess  Hygeia.     Painters,  sculptors,  aud  others,  paid 
their  tribute  of  admiration  at  the  shrine  of  tins  new  god- 
dess,   Charles  Grerille  (of  the  Warwick  family)  would  have 
married  her,  but  for  the  interference  of  his  uncle,  Sir  W 
Hamilton,  who,  according  to  somo  accourdsj  made  an 
atrreement  with  Greville  to  pay  his  debts  on  condition 
that  he  should  give  np  his  mistress  ;  or,  as  others  state  the 
circumstance,  in  his  endeavours  to  save  his  nepliew,  feU 
into  the  snare  himself,  and  became  the  victim  of  her  arts. 
He  made  her  his  wife  in  17y0 ;  introduced  lier  at  the  court 
of  Naples,  where  the  queen  became  so  infatuated  with  th^ 
new  ambassadress  as  frequently  to  keep  her  a  visitor  at 
that  place.     It  -was  there  that  a  violent  passion  for  eacli 
other  sprang  up  between  her  and  Nelson,  England's  naval 
hero,  then  commancUng  the  "Agamemnon;"  and,  from  that 


period  she  became  the  companion  of  Kelgon,  to  whoni  she 
was  sometimes  useful  as  a  political  agent.    A'ter  the  vic- 
tory of  Aboukir,  when  t'le  conqueror  ^-Hras  received  in 
Najjles  with  e::travagant  reioicings.  Lady  Hamilton  was 
the  heroine  of  the  crowd,  and  accompanied  Nelson  v.hera 
ever  he  went.  To  her  advica  is  attributed  the  ignoinini.-Mis 
death  tii  Prince  Ca-rraeciolo,  the  oldest  and  tlie  best  oJKcer 
in  the  Neapolitan  naV3',    S'ae  ulid  in  ISIG,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  C^dais  in  the  deepest  distress. 
P.viirn',— If  yon  would   get  riclj,    don't   deal  in  bills. 
Credit  is  the  "tempter  in  a  new  shape."  -Buy  goods  ou 
trust,  and  yoa  will  purchase  a  thousand  articles  that  Cash 
would  never  have  dreamed  of,    A  ,shillu5ig  in  the  Iiand 
looks  larger  than  ten  shillings  seen  through  the  perspective 
of  a  three  months'  bill    Cash  is  practicAl,  while  Credit 
takes  horribly  to  taste  and  romance,    Lr  t  Cash  buy  a 
dinner,  and  you  will  have  a  beef-steak  ftanked  ^vith  onions. 
Send  Credit  to  market,  and  he  will  return  with  eigUt  paiw 
of  woodcocks  and  a  peck  of  mushrooms.   Credit  believes 
in  diamond  rings  and  champagne  suppers.   Cash  is  rAcie 
easily  <iatisfied.  Give  him  throe  msals  aday,  anlbe  dot-  -i; 
care  much  if  two  of  them  are  majle  up  of  roarte^  pytK-.  -s 
and  a  little  ,s?lt.   Cash  is  a  good  adviser,  while  Crodit  is  a 
good  fellow-  to  be  on  visiting  terms  with,— 
ToiLr.t— The  toilet  of  a  Homan  lady  involvedjih  elai)orat_e 
and  very  costly  pr  jcess.    It  coiansenced  at  2',,^ht,  when  the 
face,  Eupposed  to  have  been  tami-sljeil  by  expaE-are, 
overlaid  with  a  poultice  composetl  cf  boiled  or  jnoi' 
flour,  spiead  ou  with  the  fingers,     Popprean  un;-.;  ^ 
sealed  the  Ups,-and  the  lady  was  prof uselj;  rabbec 
Cerona  ointment.     In  the  moniii!!!;  the  poult ' 
guents  were  washed  off,  a  b:ij;U  of  :is,s's  miSk 
delicate  whiteness  to  the  skin,  and  the  pa'.e  - 
,   freshened  and  revived  with  cnameL   The  fall  eyelid ;      :  , 
coloured  yithin,  and  a  needle,  dipped  in  jetty  dye,  ;  . 
length  and' ,'='J)horicity  to  the  eyebrows.   The  forehead  was 
encicled  by  a  wreath  or  fillet,  fastened  in  the  InsurLiut 
hair,  which  rose  "in  front  in  a  ^yranudol  pile,  formed  of  suc- 
cessive ranges  of  curls,  and  giving  Me"  appearance  cf  mute 
than  ordinary  height,  '       ;  . 

W'lLUE.— lu  the  ijonth  of  Api-il  or  beat  your  fur 

garment?  well  with  a  smsOl, ;  cane  elastic  siicte, 
•then  lap  them  up  in  liiuu,  without  pres;>Ing  tho'  fni 
too  hard,  and  put  betwixt  the  folds  some  camijhor  in  small 
'  lump.s  ;  then  put  your  f«»s  in  this  state  inboses  welfclosed. 
When  the  furs  are  wanted  for  use  beat  them-  well  as  beiore,. 
aud  expo.;e  them  for  twenty-four  hours  to  the  air,  wbieli 
wiU  tiike  away  ths  smell  of  the  camphor.  If  tiie  far  has 
long  hair,  as  bear  or  fox,  add  to  thecanq»bor  an  Equal  qusn- 
tity  of  black  pepper  in  powder.  •  -  ^  . 

C  s —Of  all  applications  for  a  bam,  we  beliive  that  Siera 
are  none  eoual  to  a  simple  covering  of  common  wheat  fionr. 
This  is  always  at  hand ;  and,  white  it  require;!  no  skiil?  iaf 
usi-ng.  it  produces  most  astonishins'  effects;   The  moistuia 
oduced  upon  the  surface  of  a  slight  or  deep  burn  is  at  dncfe 


absorbed  by  tfie  P.O'ar,  .and  forms  a  paste  which  shuts  out 
the  air.  As  long  as  the  fluid  luatters  continue  fiowiii^  they 
are  absorbed  and  prevented  from  producing.  iiTitstion,  as 
they  would  do,  if  kept  from  passing  oft  by  oily  or  resuious 
applications  ;  while  the  greater  the  amount  of  those  ab- 
sorbed by  the  flour,  the  thicker  the  protective  covcrmg. 
Another  advantage  of  the  flour  covering  isiliat  next  to  the 
surface  it  is  kept  moist  and  flexible.  It  can  also  "pe  readUy 
■  washed  off,  without  further  irritation  in  removing.' it  may 
occasionally  be  vrashed  off  ver>  carefuUy,  when  it  has  be- 
come matted  and  djy,  and  a  now  covering  be  sprinkled  on. 
D  J  L.— If  you' 'want  to  rid  yourself  of  skin  worms  you 
"shauld  press  the  part  affected  with  a  watch  key,  and  then 
washit  with  a  little  dihited  spirits  of  wine.  Yourwriting  is 

vei'v  good.  .        SS^S' t '  -  ■ 

Declined  with  thanks  :-JI.  J.  C.';  I^c^hiy ;  M.  M. ;  G.  A. ; 
"  Vetus  ;••  CoU.  ;'J.  V.,  Fermanagh;  Juno.  Not  one  of  thu 
above  correspondents  complied  with  our  rule  that  stamps 
must  in  all  ca^es  be  enclosed.  The  JIS^  CM^ot  .now  be 
returned.  ,  Also  declined  .1 ,  I\  D.  ^  . 

yi  w.— A  girl  of  fourteen  is  too  young  to  receive  and  is 
not  Ukely  to  win  the  attenUou  of  a  gentleman.  To  have  a 
"irl  properly  educated  so  a.s  to  be  a  competent  French 
Soveriiess  she  should  be  edncatod  in  France.  Pianos  seil 
from  15?   to  sevei-U  hundred.    You  shoiud  get  a  good. 

-  ■      '  '       .  c-  i-i    Keporters  are,  ol 


well-toned  Collar  1  and  Coilard  for  451. 
course,  considered  gentlemen. 
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TAKEN  AT  THE  FLOOD.' 
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'  .Specially  Ti'i  itteu  by 
.MISS     B  K.A  D  D  0  N, 
■    AttUr  0/  •■  Laily  A  udWs  Secret,"  "  Strangers  and 
PWji  ims"  iL-c. 

'  [itn  EIGHK  HESEBVED.] 
 • 

CHAPTER  XX. 

''  FUR  riRST  THAT  FKLL  OF  WOJIANK.IND." 

Though  the  bai-ouet  had  proposed  this  visit  to  Ifi-. 
Carew,  he  wss  in  no  haste  to  leave  that  place  of 
iliadows,  the  old  churchyard.  Tlus  was  the  first  time 
that  he  and  Syhia  had  ever  met  alone,  and  it  seemed 
to  good  an  o|)j)ortunity  to  be  lost.  He  wanted  to 
know  somefljing  about  the  antecedents  of  the  girl  who 
bad  stolen  his  heart  before  he  V7a.s  aware.  Her  father 
v.  oiikl  be  close  and'  guarded,  no  doubt,  if  there  were 
-QVtUiag  to  conceal  ;  but  these  lovely  lips  must  be 
c/.udoi:r  itself.  •  ^"  ' 

"  A  "fine"  old  church,"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  as  if  his 
thoughts  had  taken  an  archoeological  bent.  "  You  have 
lived  in  Hedinghata  a  long  time,  I  suppose,  ii[iss 
Carew  ?"  be  weht  on,  Qismissing'the  church  in  a  breath 

"  Ever  since  I  can  remember — all  my  life." 
You  were  boru.t^re,  then,  I  conclude?" 

"  Xo."  . 

Happily  .fir  Sylvia  the  dusk  hid  that  deep  blush  of 
'ebame  Which  dyeid  her  cjj^ek.  She  did  not  even  know 
the  name  of  her  birthplate,  so  dumb  had  her  father 
been  about  the  past.,  ,'\Vhat  should  she  do  if  Sir  Aubrey 
asked  her  jiome  qiiestious  ? 

"  Your  father  has  no  provincial  accent,  I  observed," 
eontinued  Sir  Aubrey,  trying  to  put  bis  inquiries  in  a 
curtly  conversational  form.  "  He  is  a  Londoner,  I 
ei^nclude 

'■'  He  came  here  from  Loudtiu." 

"  Yet  Cirew  is  a  west  country  name." 

"  Is  it ';"  asked  Sylvia,  helplessly  ;  and  then,  think- 
ing that  some  degi-ee  of  candour  might  help  her  better 
than  persistent  [reserve,  she  said,  "  ]\ry  father  began 
-■,'ia  much  better '  circumstances,  I  believe,  and  he 
.  jes-not  like  talking  about  the  past.  I  only  know 
CUat  we  have  lived  here  ever  since  I  can  remember, 
End  always  the  same  kind  of  life.  It  is  very  mouo- 
t..nous." 

To  Sir  Aubrey  this  complaint  seemed  somewhat 
Duerile.  ^  He  had  lived  the  same  life  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  of  choice ;  vibrating,  like  a  pendulum,  between 
Perriam  Place  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  and  liv- 
i/ig  in  Paris  almost  as  quietly  as  he  lived  at  Perriam. 

'•  My  fair  child,"  he  said,  in  his  grand  way,  '■' youth 
1  ■  lull  of  restless  fancies.    When  you  are  a  few  years 

J  =f  you.  will  know  that  there  is  no  life  so  happy 
tliat  which  glides'  on  .smoothy  amidst  familiar 

-■ylv.a  sighed,  but  did  not  presume  to  argue  the 
•  -:nt  with  Sir  Aubrey.  She  only  thought  that  had 
■-c  the  power  such  wealth  as  his  cin  give  she  would 

:  wajtfc  lire  in  monotony.    That  young,  aspiring 
spirit  hungered^  for  variety.    Sylvia  Carew  possessed  ! 
ii  an  eminent'  degree  that  quality  which  is  at  once 
r.  jnlous  to  thi  psacs  of  the  heart  and  conducive  to  the 


growth  of  the  mind.  She  was  ambitious,  and  her  am-, 
bition,  fostered  in  soUtude  and  fed  on  dreams,  was  at 
the  root  of  this  eager  desire  for  change.  - 

"  You  are  at  least  happy  in  the  ]U'ivilege  of  inhabit- 
ing so  beautiful  a  spot  as  Hedingham,"  said  the 
baronet. 

"  Is  it  really  beautiful  ?  You  have  seen  the  Danube 
—the  Black  Forest— the  Hartz— the  Tyrol— the  Alps 
— Rome — Venice- — and  yet  yovi  think  Hedingham  beau- 
tiful ?"  ' 

She  ran  over  the  names  of  river,  fiircst,  mountains, 
and  city,  breathlessly.  They  were  on  the  tip  of  her 
tongue,  so  ardently  had  .she  longed  to  see  the  scenes 
they  repre.sented. 

"Yes,"  drawled  Sir  Aubrey,  with  that  soft  languor 
which  was  not  withoirt  its  charm,  "  I  have  done  the 
grand  toui-.  Very  fatiguing  business  in  my  day.  A 
succession  of  wretched  inns,  musty  po.st-chaises,  and 
dust  j^nd  bad  Voada  ;  and — ahem — insects — which 
politeness  forbids  me  to  particularise.  In  my  time  it 
was  esteemed  essential  for  a  gentleman  to  do  the 
grand  tour.  Xow-a-days  it  is  the  common  peo2)le  who- 
ti-avel.  There  it  a  railway  up  the  Ilighi,  and  Mont 
Blanc  Is  the  Primrose  Hill  of  ths  modei-n  counter- 
jumper." 

Sylvia  sighed.  She  began  to  feel  that  she  lived  too 
late.  The  world  had  become  vulgarised,  and  the  glory 
of  this  earth  had,  in  a  measure,  departed. 

"  ^Vill  you  come  to  seejpapa  now,  Sh-  Aubrey  ?"  she 
asked,  rising  from  her  seat  on  the  tomb. 

"  Whenever  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  show  me 
the  way." 

Sir  Aubrey  felt  that  he  had  obtained  very  little 
information.  It  was  something  to  hear  that  the 
father  of  the  woman  he  admired  had  seen  better 
days  ;  yet,  as  the  vicar  had  told  him  the  same  thing, 
he  was  no  wiser  for  his  talk  with  Sylvia.  She 
had  the  air  of  a  lady,  he  thought,  tliough  not  that 
SQcrety  manner  which  he  should  have  desired  for 
tha  future  Lady  Perriam.  There  was  a  sudden- 
ness, a  freedom  in  her  speech,  like  a  creatui  e  only 
half  tamed.  The  beauties  whom  Sir  Aubrey  had 
hitherto  admired  had  been  distinguished  by  a  graceful 
lassitude,  an  elegant  weariness.  This  girl  looked  as  if 
her  veins  held  quicksilver.  But  then  she  was  lovelier 
than  the  fairest  of  those  more  courtly  beauties  ;  and 
there  was  a  novel  charm  in  that  energy — which  was 
never  loud-voiced  or  masculine — that  pretty  petulance 
whicb  had  so  bewitching  an  air  of  candour.  Those 
hazel  eyes,  which  she  turned  to  him  now  in  the  sum- 
mer  dusk — the  fair  paleness  of  that  divine  complex- 
ion !  "VMiere,  out  of  an  Italian  picture,  could  he  find 
such  beauty  ? 

He  followed  her  along  the  little  j.ath,  through  the 
gate  into  the  garden,  where  the  lavender  bushes  looked 
grey  uuder  the  stars. 

"  Papa,"  said  Sylvia,  going  into  the  parlour,  "  Sir 
Aubrey  Perriam  has  come  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
school." 

Mi-.  Carew  put  aside  his  pijje  and  rose  hastily  to 
greet  the  visitor.  A  very  different  guest  from  that 
wretched  supplicant  of  last  night.  The  schoolmaster  ' 
was  more  moved  by  this  unexpected  honour  than  a 
man  of  his  temperament  should  have  been,  but  he'cou- 
tiivtd  to  conceal  his  emotion,  and  received  Sir  Aubrey 


as  calmly  as  if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  the  "  drop- 
ping in"  of  baronets. 

Yet  in  hi.s  heart  there  was  a  swellLug  sense  of 
triumph.  "  What  can  he  come  for  except  to  see  her  ■" 
he  asked  himself  ;  "  and  a  man  of  his  age,  once  hit, 
muit  be  Iiiji  deeply,  I- should  di-aw  no  axigury  from  a 
young  man  s  philandering.  But  tfiis  means  something 
serious." 

The  baronet  began  to  talk  about  the  school,  and 
succeeded  pretty  well  in  giving  a  parochial  tone  to  his 
visit.  Would  a  cew  schoolliouse  prove  a  poisitive 
advantage  to  the  village  of  Hedingham,  or  was  it  only 
a  hobby  of  the  vicar's  ?  And  was  the  present  site  the 
best  possible  ground  for  such  a  building,  aud  was  the 
scheme  popular  among  the  Hedingham  people  ?  Before 
committing  himself  to  any  promise  of  assistance  Sir 
Aubrey  desired  to  be  a.ssured  of  these  facts. 

Airthe.se  questions  sounded  strictly  proprietorial 
questions,  which  a  lord  of  the  manor  wonld  naturally 
put  to  his  lieges.  But  James  Carew  saw  through  tha 
flimsy  pretext,  and  marked  the  eyes  which  wandered 
involuntarily  to  the  spot  where  Sylvia  sat  with  her 
back  to  the  open  lattice,  the  night  wjnd  faintly  stirring 
her  hair. 

"  You  are  fond  of  books.  Miss  Carew,  I  see,"  said 
Sir  Aubrey,  glancing  at  the  reces.s  on  one  side  of  the 
fireplace,  where  hung  three  small  painted  shelves, 
adorned  with  blue  ribbons.  Those  scraps  o^  blue  told 
the  baronet  to  whom  the  books  belonged. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  father,  with  a  touch  of  pride,  ."she 
is  more  studious  than  mo.st  girls  of  her  age,  and  has 
taught  herself  French  and  Geiuian — and,  I  believe,  a 
little  Latin^ — with  very  small  help  from  me." 

Many  a  time  and  oft  had  he  grumljled  at  those  stu-  ' 
dious  p.tppensities,  complaining,  with  scant  justica, 
that  Sylvia  neglected  bis  comforts  in  order  to  pore 
over  her  books.    But  he  felt  to-night  that  her  accom- 
plLshments  were  something  to  boast  of. 

Sir  Aubrey  went  over  to  the  recess,  and  looked  at 
the  books.  "  The  Sorrows  of  Werter,"  in  the  original. 
"  Eugenie  Grandet,"  "  Faust,"  also  ia  tha  original. 
Lamartiue's  "  Girondists,"  Victor  Hugo's  "  Odts  et 
Ballades,".  Bulwer's  "  Lanoniz,"  and  a  dozen  others  of 
the  same  clasa.    Xothiug  that  was  not  classic. 

SirAubrey  took  down  one  o'i  the  volumes  haphazard. 
It  was  We-vter.    He  opened  the  book,  aud  in  the  fly- 
leaf saw  something  that  startled  him  aln^ust  as  if  his 
hand  had  lighted  on  an  adder  : 
Sylvia, 

li'rom  JCJmund, 

Jniiiemoryof  Sunday,  April  4th. 
This  Sunday  was  the  c'lay  when  Edmund  Standsn 
fir.st  saw  Sylvia  in  the  ch.'urch. 

"  Fi'om  Edmund,"  .said  Sir  Aubrey,  looking  at.the 
inscription.    "  Your  brother  or  cousin,  I  presumij  ■" 

"  She  has  neither  brother  nor  cousin,"  answered  Mr. 
Carew,  looking  d.-ig.gers  at  his  daughter.  Those  very 
books  had  hung  aboye  bis  head  for  the  last  tloiea 
mouths,  and  he  had,  ne  ver  taken  the  trouble  to  exa- 
mine them. 

"  Sonie  village  admirer,  no  doubt,"  said  the  baronet 
blandly,  but  pierced  'f.o  the  heart  by  jealousy's  sharp 
fiing.  While  he  had  been  debating  whether  he  should 
or  shoui^  nut  otead  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Per- 
riafa.s  ay  a  mii.'illiance,  this  girl  was  perhaps  the 
plighted  wife,  off ,  some  ^bdhcpper- a  bcur  whoso 


ISO. 


rulgar  desires  had  never  soared  above  a  vrLitewasbed 
'hovel  aud  an  arbour  of  ecarlet  runners. 
,  Me.  ,Carew,  seeing  xocks  to  leevirard,  tof)k  rapid 
jcounsel  ■witii  himself^  ^md  decided  tliat  candour  was 
^Liest.  ,  After  all  he  could  best  exalt  Lis  child  by  show- 
ing that  she  had  already  been  sought  by  her  superior 
sn  station. 

It  was  3  list  possible  that  the  baronet  might  be  of 
that  jealous  temper  -which  bids  a  maq  draw  back  from 
Ihe  pursuit  of  the  dearest  object  does  he  but  tliink 
Jje  has  a  rival.  But  this  uanow  and  captious  temper 
js  Lajgpily  rare.  Mr,  Carew  reflected  that  Mr.  Stan- 
(flen'e  courtship  of  his  daughter  was  most  likely  known 
Jo  the  village  gossips,  and  would  probably  reach  the 
ears  of  Sir  Aubrey. 

Yes,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  true  policy 
Jiere  was  candour, 

*'Mr.  Standeu  wonld  hardly  like  to  hear  himsel^ 
^Killed  a  Tillage  admirer,"  said  the  schoolmaster. 

"  Standen  !    What  the  banker's  son  1" 

"  Yea.  He  has  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  love 
■jrith  my  foolish  daughter  yonder,  and  She  has  been  so 
^illy  as  to  give  him  some  slight  encouragement.  How- 
ever, that  is  all  over  now.  The  young  gentleman  called 
»pon  me  yesterday  morning  to  urge  his  suit,  and  I 
gave  him  a  very  straightforward  answer." 

"  You  refused  him  ?"  asked  the  baronet. 

■"Unconditionally.  You  look  surprised.  Sir  Aubrey. 
You  think  that  a  Tjanker's  eon  would  be  a  very  good 
piatch  for  a  parish  schoolmaster's  daughter.  And  so  I 
grant  you  he  would  have  been,  were  there  no  draw- 
.Tsack.  If  he  marries  my  daughter  he  marries  her  in 
idirect  opposition  to  his  mother.  And,  though  I  am  a 
poor  man,  I  hold  honour  before  self-interest.  I  will 
Dot  suffer  my  child  to  enter  a  family  which  refuses  her 
BD  affectionate  welcome." 

This  sounded  noble,  especially  as  Mr;  Carew's  speech 
gave  no  hint  of  Jlrs.  Standen's  power  to  disinherit  her 
■»on. 

"  I  applaud  your  spirit,  sir,"  said  the  baronet,  steal- 
ing a  look  at  Sylvia,  curious  to  know  how  near  this 
mbject  was  to  her  heart. 

That  dropping  face.  Lent  over  the  only  needlework 
in -ithe  gil  l's 'hands,  told  him  nothing.  He  nest  saw 
the  fail- young  brow,  the  downcast  eyelids  with  their 
fcubvarn  lashps.  The  attitude  was  of  calmest  repose. 
Passion  could  scarcely  stir  the  heart  bepeath  thattran* 
quil  bosom. 

Hsrving  discussed  the  vicar's  pet  scheme  in  all  its 
bearings:.  Sir  Aubrey  had  no  excuse  for  lingering.  Yet 
be  lingeived,  talking  of  the  village  and  its  surroundings, 
keenly  interested  in  discovering  what  kind  of  man  Mr- 
Carew  was.  An  educated  man  evidently,  to  begin 
with,  and  a  ruuu  who  had  at  some  period  of  his  exis- 
tence been  faTuiliar  with  polite  society.  The  glory  of 
Bir  Aubrey's  presence  abashed  him  not  at  al3. 

The  little'  Dutch  clock  struck  ten,  and  Sir  Aubrey 
rose  with  a  guilty  start. 

Upon  my  woixl,  I  owe  you  a  hundred  apologies," 
be  said  ;  "  these  summer  eveniiugs  delude  me  into  a  f  or- 
getfulness  of  time." 

'•'Pray  do  net  apologise  {cv  the  lateness  of  your 
visit,  Bir  Aubrey.  The  evenini;  is  the  only  time  in 
which  I  am  my  own  master,  and  free  to  receive  a 
visiter."' 

"Then,  I  may  drop  in  again  liome  evening  to  hear 
tow  the  plans  progi-ess  ?"  asked  Siir  Aubrey,  quite  ig- 
noring the  faet  that  nothing  serioiis  was  likely  to  be 
done  for  the  nest  two  years. 

I  shall  be  honoured  by  your  vinit,  Sir  Aubrey." 

"  You  ai-e  very  good,"  returned  the  baronet,  and 
then,  v.-ilh  some  he.^itation,  he'  went  on,  "  If  at  any 
time,  while  the  summer  eveninga-  last,  you  would  hke 
to  bring  Miaa  Carew  to  see  PerrirtnL\ — unless,  indeed, 
Ehe  has  seen  it  already^I  should  be',  vt  sry  happy  to  show 
jQ'jl  the  house  and  gardens.  Thar*!  j^s  nothing  new- 
tangied,  none  of  tho^e  frivolous  iuv»fi\tioiis  tor  spend- 
ing money  with  which  people  fill  thi^iV  place  now-a- 
dsys,  but  the  gardens  are  large,  and  tU6\  bouse  ia-'weU 
bulft.    It  idght  repay  the  trouble  of  ut  visit."     ;  . 

shali  be  dsh«htsd  to  ccmsj,!  Sir  Aubre,y. 


ither  I  nor  my  dau^htt-r  have  seen  Perriam  Place  ?" 
"  W'liy  not  iix  upon  a  day  then      Could  yon  come 
to-mowow 

"  ^Ye  have  no  engagements,"  said  Mr.  Carew,  with  his 
somewhat  bitter  smile. 

"  Let  it  be  to-morrow,  then.  I  shall  expect  you  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  you  can  give  me  any  new  ideas  that 
may  have  occurred  to  you  about  the  school.  Shall  I 
send  a  carriage  for  you  and  Miss  Carew  ?" 

"  You  are  too  kind,  Sir  Aubrey.  Ko,  thanks  ;  we 
would  rather  walk  over  to  Perriam.  It  is  a  pleasant 
walk  across  the  fields." 

"  So  be  it,  then.  My  brother  and  I  will  show  you 
the  house  and  gardens.  Perhaps  we  had  better  say 
half -past  seven.  There  might  be  hardly  light  enough 
after  eig'iit,"  said  Sir  Aubrey  gravely. 

^This  advancement  of  the  hour  will  oblige  him  to 
dfne  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  a  serious  consideration 
for  a  gentleman  of  fixed  hours. 

"Half-past  seven,  if  you  prefer  that  hour,  Sir 
Aubrey,"  repHed  the  schoolmaster. 

"Thanks,  good  night. i  Good  night,  Miss  Carew. 
You  mustn't  laugh  at  our  old-fashioned  ways  at  Per- 
riam. People  tell  me  we  are  haK  a  century  behind 
the  times.  But  the  Perriams  have  benh  Tories  ever 
since  they  were  Perriams.  Good  night."  And  thus, 
with  a  somewhat  lingering  pressure  of  Sylvia's  little 
hand.  Sir  Aubrey  departed. 

l\Ir.  Carew  escorted  him  to  the  garden  gate  with 
ceremonious  pohteness.  He  knew  exactly  where  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  respect  due  to  the  lord  of 
the  soil  and  the  servility  of  a  slavish  mind.  He  stood 
at  the  gate  and  watched  the  slim  upright  figure  till  it 
vanished  in  the  half  daik  of  the  sumpier  nights  Then 
ho  went  slowly  back  to  the  parlour. 

Sylvia  had  thrown  aside  her  work.  She  was  sitting 
in  a  hstless  attitude,  with  fixed  'brooding  eyes  bent 
upon  the  ground,  the  attitude  of  one  absorbed  in 
deepe.st  thought. 

Mr.  Ciirew  looked  at  her  curiously  as  he  barred  the 
door. 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  ■ 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  ou  to  fortune  1" 

he  said,  very  slowly.  And  this  was  his  sole  commc-nt 
upon  Sir  .A.ubrey's  vi.sit. 

CHAPTER  XXL 

"  SHS  IS  WOIIAX,  THEREFORE  TO  EE  WOX" 

The  next  morning's  post  brought  Sylvia  a  letter 
from  Edmund  Standen  ;  a  letter  written  at 
Southampton  the  night  before  the  mail  steamer  left 
that  port.  It  was  the  fir.?t  letter  her  lover  had  ever 
written  to  her.  At  Hedingham  it  had  been  easy  for 
them  to  ^eet,  and  there  had  been  no  need  of  letters. 
And  this  first  love-letter  was  very  sweet  to  her,  though 
a  vague  flavour  of  bitterness  mingled  with  that  sweet- 
ness. So  many  obstaclesarose  to  block  the  path  along 
which  the  two  had  swcn  to  travel  hand  in  hand. 
Sylvia  shed  some  of  her  rare  tears  over  that  letter,  and 
kissed  the  page  whicli  her  lover's  hand  had  pressed. 
Indeed  it  was  a  letter  which  any  woman  might  have 
been  proud  to  receive — a  letter  breathing  as  pure  and 
honest  a  love  as  ever  man  felt  for  woman  ;  a  brave  let- 
ter, in  which  the  yoimg  man  spoke  confidently,  yet  not 
recklessly,  of  that  battle  of  life  which  he  was  to  fight 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  home. 

t"  I  have  begun  to  pi-epai'o  myself  already,  dearest," 
he  wrote,  "and  am  endeavouring  to  supply  anything 
wanting  in  an  education  which  has  up  to  this  point 
been  literary  rather  than  commercial.  1  provided  my- 
self with  .';ome  of  the  be.it  books  on  finance  and  the 
economy  of  banking  as  I  came  through  Ijoudou,  and 
am  going  in  seriously  for  study  on  the  voyage  out.  I 
hope  to  have  made  myself,  in  theory  at  least,  a  good 
banker  by  the  time  I  get  back  to  l^nglaud,  bo  that  I 
may  present  myself  to  the  directors  at  Moukhampton 
with  the  double  advantage  of  my  father's  name  and 
my  own  knowledge." 

Tlii.^i  wa-i  the  only  business-hke  paragraph  in  the  let- 
ter. The  re.>t  was  all  the  lover's  talk  of  that  rose- 
coloured  future — that  almost  celestial  felicity  with 
which  youth's  fond  credulity  invests  an  eartly  lot 
But  there  was  not  a  line  which  did  not  go  straight 
home  to  Sylvia's  heart.  He  trusted  her  so  entirely. 
Xut  •  a  thouglit  of  doubt  breathed  in  that  letter.  It 
was  written  to  a  woman  whom  the  writer  believed 
above  suspicion. 

'•  1  should  be  the  worst  and  basest  of  women  if  I 
betrayed  such  affection,"  thought  Sylvia,  with  a  sigh, 
as  she  at  last  laid  down  thatdear  letter. Yet  I  seeno- 
thing  but  difficulties  iu  our  path." 

She  had  before  the  eyes  of  her  mind— those  ejea^ 


whioli  see  so  many  things  as  tlie  weaver  of  dreams  sits 
m  her  (jujet  chamber— another  path  which  waa  beset 
by  no  penis— a  patli  which  seemed  to  be  strewed  with 
roses.  On  this  path  the  genius  of  domestic  love  shed 
not  her  starry  light.  There  were  the  ro.-es  of  worldly 
prospenty— the  honour  and  reverence  of  mankind— tha 
splendour  of  a  great  triiunph.  But  I^OYe  stood  with 
averted  face  in  the  background  of  that  picture  and 
cried,  "  Here  I  have  no  place."  ' 
"  iS'o,"  said  Sylvia,  "  I  cannot  be  false  to  Iiim." 
Unhappily,  when  a  woman  tells  herself  she  canpot 
betray,  it  is  a  sure  sign  she  haa-  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  treachery. 

Mr.  Carew  was  particularly  civil  to  his  daughter  all 
this  day.  There  was  an  altered  tone  which  puzzled 
Sylvia.  She  did  not  know  that  this  novel  courtesy 
was  shown  to  the  future  Lady  Perriam. 

"  Do  you  want  a  new  bonnet,  or  ahything,  to  make 
you  tidy  this  evenmg  ';"  he  a,sked,  duiing  the  mid-day 
calm,  while  the  schoolboys  had  gone  home  to  their 
dinners. 

"  I  want  lots  of  thing.?,  papa,"  the  girl  answered 
qmckly.  "  But  if  you  can  give  me  a  pound,  that  will 
do." 

A  pound  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Carew;  "do  you  think 
I  am  made  of  money  '!  Here,  you  can  have  this  half- 
sovereign.  It  will  be  hard  enough  for  us  to  rub  on 
till  next  quarter,  but  we  must  manage  somehow." 

"  'I'hank  you,  papa ;  half-a-sovereign  is  better  than 
nothing." 

"  Be  sure  you  lool^  your  best  tins  evemng." 
"  Why,  papa  ?   Do  you  suppose  two  old  genflemen 
like  Sir  Aubrey    and    Mr.  Perriam  will  notice  mv 
looks  y"  ■  / 

"  Sir  Aubrey  is  a  gentleman  in  the  prime  of  like. 
Don't  let  me  hear  you  call  him  old  any  more."  ' 

When  afternoon  school  had  begun,  and  Mr.  Carew 
was  again  absorbed  by  his  uncongenial  duties,  Sylvia 
opened  her  desk  and  directed  an  envelope  to  ilxs.  Car* 
ford,  care  of  j\tr.?.  Wood,  Bell  Alley,  Fetter  Lane. 
She  wrote  only  one  line  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 
"  I  send  a  httle  help— all  I  have  to  send."    N«  sig* 
nature— no  word  more.     In  this  sheet  of  papt-r  sba 
folded  the  half-sovereign,  and  carefully  enclosed  her 
little  packet  in  the  envelope.     This  done  she  went 
the  village  post-office,  registered  her  letter,  and  posted 
it. 

"  I  am  sending  my  Httle  bit  of  pocket  money  to  my 
old  nurse,"  she  said  to  Mr.  Prosser,  the  chemist,  in  ex- 
planation of  this  unusual  proceeding.  People  who  liva 
in  a  village  are  expected  to  explain  themselves,  if  they 
deviate  ever  so  little  from  the  beaten  track  of  life. 

Perhaps  thi.s  one  small  piece  of  self-.«acrifice  was  the 
first  good  action  that  Sylvia  had  ever  done  in  her  life, 
De^ny  might  also  intend  it  to  be  the  last. 

She  g.ave  a  sigh  little  as  she  dropped  the  letter  in 
the  box,  thinking  oithe  Llonkhampton  draper's,  and  tha 
sash  and  neck  ribbons  she  might  have  bought  wiifi 
tho.»e  ten  shillings — ribbons  that  would  have  given 
colour  and  brightness  to  that  shabby  plain  inusliD 
drc^^s,  which  she  was  to  iron  this  afternoon.  Cleanli. 
uess  was  the  only  luxury  Miss  Carew  conld  afford  htr- 
self,  and  for  this  she  was  dependent  upon  her  own  iu- 
dustry. 

Yei,  when  half-past  sis  o'clock  came,  and  Sylvia  was 

dressed  for.  the  visit  to  Perriam,  no  ribbon  seemed 
wanting  to  set  ofi"  that  beauty  whose  highest  charm 
was  its  spirituality — not  the  mere  sensuous  beauty  of 
a  lovely  soulless  image,  but  the  changeful  loveliness  of 
an  intellectual  being.  That  still  loftier  charm  of  noi*. 
lity  of  nature  might  seem  wanting  to  the  keen  eye  of 
tlie  acute  pliysiognomist ;  but  acute  physiognpmisis 
are  happily  rare,  and  those  who  looked  at  Sylvia  fur  th.* 
.most  part  saw  intellect  and  beauty,  and  took  goodnesj 
for  granted. 

.  Mr.  Carew  seemed  to  Lis  daughter  almost  a  new  man, 
as  they  walked  across  the  fields,  sometimes  by  a  broaj 
sweep  or  purple  clover,  sometimes  iu  the  narrow  path 
between  tall  boundaries  of  wheat  ripe  for  the  sickls, 
•sometimes  by  a  gieen  lane  where  belated  birds  chirlp- 
ped  among  the  darkening  leaves  of  oak  and  elm.  Ha 
talked,  and  witli  amazing  cheerfulness,  praised  Sir 
Aubrey's  elegant  appe;ii-ance  and  perfect  manners,  re- 
marked, iu  passing,  that  there  was  no  position  upon 
this  lower  world  more  agreeable  than  the  positioa  cl 
a  country  gentleman  with  an  uueucumbered  esiat«v  . 
harped  upon  the  well-known  wealth  of  the  Periiaii-i, 
their  quiet  manner  of  living,  whereby  that  wealth  Hiust 
have  gathered  bulk  from  year  to  year  hke  a  rcliu.^ 
snowball. 

Sylvia  heard  and  sighed  regretfully,  and  Uiought  cl 
that  dear  letter  locked  in  her  desk  at  home. 

"  I  wish  Edmund  had  never  loved  me,"  she  thought, 
her  miiid  dwelling  upon  the  writer  of  that  letter,  wbii  j 
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tha  Bchoolmaster  talked  of  Sir  Aubrey,    "  It  might 

La'^i^  been  happier  for  both  of  us." 

Perriam  was  bxiilt  in  a  valley,  after  the  manner  of 
cur  forefathers,  -who  preferred  shelter  from  the  bleak 
rrinds  to  the  splendour  of  an  elevated  position,  and, 
lave  for  aggressiveordefensive'purposes,  seldom  planted 
their  habitations  upon  the  heights.  Around  Pgrriam 
Place  spread  some  of  the  most  fertile  meado'n  s  in  the 
:ounty — meadows  so  richly  timbered  and  park-Uke 
that  one  could  scarcely  tell  where  the  park  ended  and 
the  home  farm  began.  Indeed  the  park  proper  was  not 
large,  but  borrowed  dignity  from  the  length  of  a  double 
avenue,  in  which  the  tall  old  elms,  set  far  back  from 
the  road,  Jeft  space  for  an  inner  line  of  silver  firs,  said 
to  be  the  finest  in  England.  A  stately  stone  archway, 
with  a  lodge  on  either  side,  formed  the  entrance  to  this 
ivenue. 

Mr.  Carew  and  his  daughter  did  not  Jipproach  Per- 
riam by  this  chief  entrance.  At  the  edge  of  the  park 
there  was  a  little  old  church  in  a  dell,  enclosed  by  a 
crumbUng  did  stons  v.  aii,  in  whose  interstices  harts- 
tongue  ferns  throve  abundantly,  and  accessible  by  a 
narrow  lans  with  a  turnstile,  through  which  one  came 
Btraight  into  the  park  itself.  The  raised  terrace  of  the 
Italian  garden  almost  touched  the  wall  within  whose 
boundary  thePerriamalayburied,  ina  narrow graveyard 
R-hich  held  nothingbut  Perriamw.  And  the  l>;vel  of  the 
garden  beingconsidorably  above  the  level  of  thechurch- 
J-ard,  Sir  Aubrey  had  tbe  advantage  of  surveying  hi,* 
glumbering  ancestor.?  from  an  eminence,  a  spectacle 
conducive  to  meditation  and  reflections  of  a  Horatian 
character  upon  the  bre\ity  of  hfe  and'lthe  mutability 
of  things  in  genefal.  The  little  church,  an  appendage 
of  Perriam,  the  graveyard,  exclusively  devoted  to  Per- 
riams,  impressed  Sylvia  witli  a,  sense  of  grandeur 
which  all  the  gold  of  the  Kothschilds,  taken  merely  as 
gold,  could  net  have  insphed.  That  family  di.stinction 
vhich  comes  from  long  establishment  in  the  land,  the 
deep-rooted  family  tree  which  has  grown  and  flourished 
tnd  spread  its  briinches  over  the  same  spot  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  recorded  time,  as  it  were,  is  a  kind 
t>f  renown  which  seems  peculiarly  dazTihng  to  the  waifs 
»nd  strays  of  humanity.  Sylvia,  who  knew  nothing  of 
her  father  s  history,  except  his  dishonour,  felt  this  im- 
pres.si^n  keenly  ;  and  Sh  Aubrey,  who  in  the  apple  or- 
chard had  seemed  no  more  than  a  courteous  elderly 
gentleman,  acquired  on  his  own  domainan  almost 
frincely  chai-aotcr. 

The  schoolmaster  and  hvi  daughter  cro.=sed  a  stretch 
of  level  turf,  and  entered  the  avenue  within  a  hundi  ed 
yards  of  the  house.  SyMa  had  never  before  been  so 
near  that  stately  pile.  She  had  only  seen  it  from  the 
<Jist;mce,  grand  and  gloomy,  standing  aloof  from  the 
.elms  and  beeches  of  the  park,  the  cedars  and  elms  of 
.the  lawn~-on  an  island  of  barren  gravel  and  turf  laid 
jcut  Btiffly  in  the  I]talian  style,  with  a  Faunus  and  a 
.Drjad,  a  Pan  and  a  Syren,  simpering  on  their  pedes- 
tals at  the  angles  of  the  walks. 

The  hall  door  stood- open,  but  for  ceremony  Mr. 
Carew  rang  a  bcU,  which  made  noise  enough  to  have, 
startled  the  ertablishment  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty. 
He  had  scarcely  done  so  when  he  beheld  a  gentleman 
crossing  the  hall,  a  gentleman  in  a  coat  of  somewhat 
antique  cut, 

"  Good  evebing,  Sir  Anbrey,"  he  said.  "  Yon  see  we 
R!"e  very  punctual." 

Svlvia,  pulled  her  father's  sleeve. 
Papa,  how  can  you  be  so  stupid  ?"  she  whispered, 
vhile  the  gentleman  stood  smiling  inanely,  with  a  look 
of  considerable  embarrassment. 

The  woman's  quick  eye  had  noted  the  difference  of 
dres?,  of  style,  between  the  two  brothers.  The  faces 
bore  a  marked  resemblance,  a  likeness  which  in  the 
half-light  of  the  hall  had  been  strong  enough  to  deceive 
the  schoolmaster. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  faltered  Mordred  Perriam, 
"  you  mistake  me  for  my  brother.  We  are  generally 
consider^  alike*  Pray  walk  in.  Sir  Aubrey  expects  you." 

Sir  AWarcjy  opened  the  dining-room  door  at  this 
moment,  t\nd  came  out  to  welcome  his  visitors.  Yes 
there  was  a  wide  difiFcrence  between  the  two  men,  but  it 
■was  a  difference  of  dress  and  style.  The  elder  brother 
tvas  as  studious  in  his  costume  and  as  well  pre.'-ei-ved 
In  his  person  an  a  French  marquis  of  tha  old  regime  • 
while  Mordred  Perriam's  high  limp  shirt  collar' 
cambric  fnli,  watered  black  ribbon  and  double  eye- 
glass, nankeen  waistcoat,  and  chocolate-coloured 
coat,  ill-ont  hair,  and.  shaggy  eyebrows,  bespoke  the 
bookworm  smdifference  to  the  mutations  of  fashion  or 
the  decay  of  his  good  looks.  Even  that  chocolate 
K)it  -was  a  mark  of  respect  to  his  brother.  Mr. 
Perriam  was  never  happier  than  when  loosely  en- 
reloped  m  a  dresBing-gown  iwhich  [age  had  rendered 
Altar  to  him.  -  -        ,  _    n , 


"Ho  w  do  you  do  !"  cried  Sir  Aubrey.  "So  good  at 
you  to  >  lome.  My  brother,  Mr.  Pemam,  Miss  (S,rew — ' 
Mr.  Can  uv,  Mr.  Perriam.  Shall  we  take  tea  before  we 
wa.lk  ro\  md  the  garden  ?  Perhaps  we  had  better. 
Miss  Cart 'TV  must  want  a  little  refreshment  after  her 
walk,  and  ladie.s  are  generally  fond  of  tea.  There  will- 
be  light  e  .nough  for  the  gardens  afterwards.  I  have 
no  floriciil  ^ural  specimens  to  show  you  ;  I  leave  the 
cultivation  .of  curious  Iplants  to  fooli.sh  old  ladies  who 
want  to  spei  .\d  their  money.  Perriam  could  only  be 
Perriam  if  I  Fquandered  v.  fortune  on  orchids." 

Mr.  Carew  murmured  his  acquiescence  with  a  pro- 
position which'  seemed  incontrovertible,  and  Sir  Aubrey 
led  the  way  i  v  the  saloon,  where  tea  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  .  visitors  on  an  oval  table  in  the  semi- 
circidar  ba.y,  or  alcove  at  the  end  of  the  room.  The 
china  was  Indiaf,  and  the  silver  tray  and  tea-kettle 
were  specimens  o.  ?  that  famous  period  which  still  takes 
highest  rank  amt  'ng  the  connoisseurs  of  the  silver- 
smith".'! art.  Somt '  dry  biscuits  in  a  silver  basket  and  a 
dish  of  early  plum,  ?  from  the  southern  wall  composed 
the  somewhat  imsi  ibstantial  meal ;  but  the  school- 
master had  not  co\  tie  to  Perriam  to  eat  or  to  drink, 
and  sipped  his  tea  ou  t  of  the  crimson  and  goH  dragon 
china  with  supreme  contentment.  'The  baronetjiad 
placed  Sylvia  before  \.  'he  tray  with  a  ceremonious  re- 
quest that  she  would  p  our  out  the  tea. 

"  I  do  it  my.self  when  '.  my  brother  and  I  are  alone," 
he  said,  but  it  seems  i  nuch  more  natural,  as  v#ll  as 
much  more  agreeable,  to  see  a  lady  in  that  place." 

Sylvia  smiled.  She  fe\  t  an  almost  childish  pleasure 
in  handUng  those  splendid^  tea-cups,  that  antique  tea- 
pot, and  the  curious  old  tea  -kettle,  mounted  high  upon 
four  shm  legs.  Kever  befov  '«  to-night  had  she  poured 
tea  out  of  a  silver  tea-pol  '• ;  never  before  to-night 
touched  such  costly  china]*  iVnd  then  these  things  had 
a  peculiar  charm  of  their  own,i  'which  hfted  them  above 
the  commonplace  splendours of  the  Monkhampton 
shop  windows.  They  possessei  "l  the  double  charm  of 
age  and  rarity. 

They  lingered  a  little  over  tbafr  simple  banquet,  while 
the  dusk  deepened  yonder  on\^the  cedar-shadowed 
lawn,  and  the  butler,  always  slow  \  to  bring' lamps  and 
candles,  left  them  to  enjoy  the  glo>  Aming.  Sir  Aubrey 
was  in  no  hurry  to  break  the  spe\  I  that  btjund  him. 
He  was  sitting  by  Sylvia,  watching.,  her  white  handsas 


to  the  opinion  of  €h«  county,  and.  If  ever  he  marriied 
at  all,  to  man-y  in  accordance  with  the  expectations  of 
the  county.  Sir  Aubrey  had  been  engaged  to  a  duke'a 
daughter,  and  the  county  would  be  slow  to  forgivahiaj 
the  disgrac&sf)f  a  discreditable  alliance. 

But  Sir  Aubrey  had  cast  the  die,  and  began  to  feel 
reckless.  "  After  all,  a  man  should  hve  for  himself," 
he  thought.  "  Shall  I  have  a  vinegar-faced  spinster  to 
pour  out  my  tea  for  the  sake  of  the  quai-terings  on  her, . 
father's  shield  ?  At  my  age  a  man  is  bound  to  maka 
the  most  of  his  hfe." 

They  v/ent  out  into  the  garden,  this  being  part  o£ 
the  programme,  and  a  thing  to  be  'done  as  it  were. 
Here,  in  the  cool  dusk.  Sir  Aubrey  led  his  visitors, 
along  the  stiff  walks  of  the  Italian  garden,  to  that  wida 
terrace  from  which,  looking  downward,  they  saw  Per-, 
riam  Church,  sheltered  in  its  green  dell,  and  the  tom'oa 
of  the  Perriams  showing  greyish  white  against  tha 
surrounding  fohage—such  a  quiet,  half-hidden  littla 
church  and  graveyard.  Here  verily  death  must  ba  a 
peaceful  slumber  ;  no  jar  of  city  traffic  to  stir  tha 
sleeper,  no  roar  of  steam-engine  to  shake  the  mouldor« 
ing  dust  I 

Mr.  Carew'  quoted  Horace,  involuntarily.  Mr, 
Perriam,  delighted  at  •  tha  opportuni'ty,  began  a  long 
story  of  a  'Venetian  Horace  which  ha  had  acquired — a, 
wondrous  bargain,  only  one  volume  being  wanting,^ 
from  a  bookseller  in  Glasgow.  FuU  of  his  story,  Mr. 
Perriam  hooked  his  arm  through  the  schoolmaster's 
and  trotted  him  up  and  down  the  +e;Tace,  at  his  kit- 
chen-garden pace,  and  thus,  placidly  unconscious  of 
the  mischief  he  might  be  doing,  left  Sir  Aubrey  an<i 
Sylvia  alone  together. 

The  stars  were  out  in  the  clear  summer  heaTen,  an^ 
the  girl's  face  looking  up  at  that  silver  light  seemed' 
divinely  beaiitiful,  for  aU  lovely  things  take  new  loveUn 
ness  from  the  light  of  moon  and  stars.^It  was  tha  faca 
of  one  of  Raphael's  young  Madonnai^  serenely" pensive,, 
with  lips  half  parted  in  a  thoughtful  smile,  aa  if  thosa 
deeply-dark  eyes  looked  beyond  the  landscape  thejl 
seemed  to  rest  on  to  some  f  aher  spirit  land.  Sir  Aubrey, 
contemplated  the  girl's  face  in  silent  admiration  aa  sha 
stood  leaning  a  little  against  the  sculptured  vase,  at  aa 
angle  of  the  balustrade.  Coidd  anything  so  lovely  ba 
otherwise  than  good  ?  he  asked  himself,  with  littla 
doubt  as  to  the  answer.    It  seemed  to  him  that  thia 


they  hovered  aboiit  the  tea-thiug»  with  Buch  L'ght,  j  outward  perfection  implied  a  corresponding  beauty  ifl 


gracious  movements.  Why  should  h«  '  not  have  her  al- 
ways to  pour  out  his  tea,  if  he  chose  \ '  Thero  was  no 
one  to  question  his  will.  He  was  suf  u-eme  master  of 
his  life  and  actions.  Only  destiny  coU  'Id  interpose  to 
prevent  his  being  happy  after  his  own  fa  ehion. 

Jlnsing  thus.  Sir  Aubrey  fell  into .  a  ideep  silence, 
which  no  other  member  of  that  small  a\  vsembly  ven- 
tured to  break.  They  were  there  as  his  v  .issals,  even 
Mordred,  and  if  the  prince  were  silent  \  vho  among 
them  should  '  dare  to  speak  ?  Kor  was  tb  at  stillness 
uncongenial  to  the  .summer  dusk,  op-the  spletitlid  gloom 
of  that  spacious  apartpieat.  , 

Sylvia's  keen  eyes'  wandered  iere  and  the\  »  in-tho 
gloom-  '^Vhy, the  room  was  as  large  as  Hetlingham. 
Church.  That  lofty  ceihng,  that  florid  corn'iVie,  im- 
pressed her  with  an  unspeakable  sense. of  gr.;mdeur. 
She  thought  of  the  schoolhouse  parlour,  with  i  .W  low 
ceiling,  sustained  by  a  clumsy  whitewashed  bea  .'n,  in. 
which  a  rusty  iron  hook  or  two,  which  no  mortal  Chand 
seemed  strong  enough  to  extract,  marked  where  i  uder 
generations hadhungtheir bacon  todry  in  the- reek  d  fitho 
household  hearth.  What  a  contrast  'between  those*  two 
rooms  I  The  carpet  here  was  like  the  turf  on  tha  vi- 
carage lawn,  deep  and  soft,  and  silent  beneath  \me 
heaviest  footfall.  The vastroom,  devoid  of  pictures,  m  ir- 
rors,  and  frippery  of  all  kinds,  had  an  almost  awflcH 
look  in  the  dusk.  An  Egyptian  temple  could  b&\'^ 
hardly  been  more  solemn. 

"  Come,"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  suddenly  rousing  hims.?Ti\ 
from  that  long  reverie,  "we  shall  have  very  little  Ught.  \ 
for  the  gardens  ;  but  you  must  come  again,  and  «ee!i 
them  better.    Y'es,'"  wi&  a  desperate  plunge,  "  you.\ 
must  come  and  dine  with     some  day  next  week," 

Su-  Aubrey  heard  his  brother'R  startled  movement  in 
the  dusk  yonden  It  was  the  slightest  possible  move- 
ment; an  involuntary  action,  like  the  start  which  soma 
people  give  at  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  ;  but  Sir 
Aubrey  understood  it.  He  knew  that  there  was  a  wide 
difference  between  asking  this  schoolmaster  and  his 
daughter  to  tea,  in  apurely  patronising  way,  asbefitted  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  inviting  them  to  dinner  £3  if 
they  were  his  equals.  * 

"  What  would  the  county  eay  T  thought  Mordred, 
in  mute  horror.  He  saw  very  little  of  the  county  him- 
self, and  in  the  serene  retirement  of  his  kitchen-garden 
,  caxed  very  little  what  the  county  thought  of  h^m.  But 


the  spiritual  nature. 

And  indeed  it  ia  possible  that  in  the  soul  that  be- 
longed to  this  perfect  form  there  had  once  'been  all  tha 
elements  of  goodness,  needing  only  training  for  their, 
development.  Some  natures  are  self-sustaining,  lika 
yonder  cedar ;  others  are  hn^  plants  of  a  parasite 
growth,  which  need  to  be  directed  by  the  judlcioua 
hand  of  the  gojdener. 

(To  be  conUnaed.). 


Ths^Nev:  Free  Press  affirms  that  the  Anstt^K  MTttfe*i 
tcr  of,  Justice  has  a  bill  in  preparation  Tvliioh  taaies 
civH  marriage  obligatory,  by'  prohibiting  ecclesiastical 
marriage  u-aless  proceeded  by  civiL 

Mr.  Miall  was  unable  through  indispo^tioa-tostfifiend! 
last  night  tha  meeting  at  Ipsvrich  in  connection  wiiit 
the>  Congregational  Union,  at  which  ha  was  to  ba.^ 
presided.  The  hon.  gentleman  ia  Buffering  from  a 
severe  attfick  of  rheumatinn,  and  ia  iinabla  to  lea^a 
town. 

LONQOTTTT. — Tho  oMtimry  of  The  Times  oi  Ocb^M 
contained  some  remarkable  illustrations  of  prolonged, 
existence  in  12  persons — .viz.,  seven  ladies  and  five  gen.« 
tlemea.   The  age  of  one  of  the  ladies  may  be  an  in- 
teresting inv&atigation  fop  Mr.  Thom,  as  she  is  stated? 
to  have  been  born  on  the  11th  of  March,  1772.  Th* 
nnitedagea  of  5  of  these  persons  amotmted  to  444y^rsj' 
giving  aa  average  of  88  years  and  mora  than  rxmi 
months  to  each,    Tbeir  agea  were  aa  follow:— SO,  85, 
S7,  99,'  and  102.    Of  the  septuagenarians  tha  tmitea 
\  agea  amounted  to  522  years,  giving  an  average  o^  7i 
Wears  and  mora  than  six  months.    The  ladies,  as  usna^ 
j  .bad  the  advan'tago  of  the  opposite  sex,  the  oldest,  being 
i  jl02  and  the  jrouagest  70  ;  of  the  gentlemen  the- oldest! 
:  Vvras'^  and.  tlia  youngest  71  years  of  age.  ■ 
\  .BsKAKFAST.— Eri'.s's  Cocoa.— GKATEFcn.  and  Comforts 
n      ^'  By  » f  hoToagb  !:n6t;rledge  of  the  natural  laws  wJiicb 
go^iiem  the  operations     digestion  and  nutrition,  and  hy  a 
cai  ^fal  application  of  t'.;e  fltie  properties' of  well  selected 
coQcia,  Mr.  Epps  has  Hfovided  oar  breakfast  tables  wftii  a  de- 
lica\t  eSy  flavoured  beverage  wim;h  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doc'virs'  bills." — CiviZ  Sernics  Gazette,    liaSe  simply  with 
BoiiiHg 'Water  ot  Milk.   Each  packet  is  labelled— "James 
Epps\.fe  Co_,  Homteopathio  Chemists,  toBdoa." 

MjU' sirFACTiiiti;  bp  Cocoa,  Cao:Oine,  and  Chocoi-iih.— 
"  V,"9  \  tiU  HOW  give  an  account  of  tiio  process  adopted 
Jlessra  .  jJames  Epps  aial  Co,  '   '  " 


ticU%  titthehrwojftslJifiw  S^OK-Toad,  houi 


diet'cdo  a£y 


THR  PENNY  DEBPlTCJi; 


toes,  sa^  1573 


A  TEArNTN-G  SCHOOL  FOR  JrUSia 
Mrs.  Qeorgina  Weldon  has  addressed  Bome  corre" 
ep'^ndenceto  the  London  Presa  ou  the  subject  |o£  th' 
proposed  Kationil  Training  School  for  Music  at  tha 
Albert  Hall.     The  lady  is  a  little  peculiar  in  some  of 
her  views,  but  in  other  respects  her  observations  are 
EO  full  of  sound  sense  and  acutenesa  that  we  think  a 
tammary  of  them  may  be  reproduced  with  profit.  On 
the  topic  of  musical  and  vocal  training,  as  these  arts 
are  pursued  at  the  present  daj',  Mrs.  Weldon  tells  us 
that  now  erery  one  has  a  singing  voice.     The  first  cry 
the  new-born  babe  utters  is  produced,  not  by  speaking; 
vocaj  chords,  but  by  singing  vocal  cliords.    Is  not  the 
tpeaking  voice  an  artificial  sound  trained  more  or  1°S3 
carelessly,  and  are  there  ever  children  to  be  met  with 
who  jjronounce  the  vai-ious  consonants  and  vowels 
equally  ^vell  ?    T)f>  grown-up  people  know  how  to 
pronounce  all  their  consonants  and  vowels,  and  if  by 
chance  they  happen  to  be  gifted  with  .a  clean-cut 
enunciation,  can  they  define  why  they  pronounce  well, 
End  liow  they  place  the  tongue  when  they  pj-onounce 
the  different  letters  ?    Take  all  the  vocalists  you  like, 
and  ask  them  to  pronounce,  on  the  register  of  their 
singing  voice,    a  certain  word,   and    see   if  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word  (if  it  does  not  change 
on  ■  every    note)     does    not    change    in  quality 
and  Bound  on  every  third  or  fourth  note  !  'J'he 
singing  voice  of  a  child  is  neglected,   on  pi-inci- 
ple,  till  it  is  tifteen,    sixteen,    and    even  twenty 
years  old.    The  pronunciation,  the  respiration — in 
cat,  everything  to  do  with  singing — has  been  till  that 
age  neglected,  and  when  about  eighteen  the  young 
lady  is  supposed  to  have  been  able  to  leajTi  sufficiently 
■^be  cornea  out  as  a  public  singer.    I£  at  fifteen  a  young 
lady  was  told  she  was  to  dance  and  walk  over  Jviagnra 
Tails  on  a  tight-rope  by  the  time  she  was  eighteen,  she 
would  after  a  very  few  lessons  in  gymnastics  find  this 
•was  a  wild  prophecy.    It  is  just  as  absurd  and  impos- 
fible  that  a  person  can  be  made  fit  to  sing  in  public, 
except  as  a  pupil,  in  two  or  three  years  (the  muscles  of 
the  throat  requiring  as  much  suppleness,  strength,  and 
eauihbriuru  as  the  muscles  of  the  legs )  as  to^  expect  1 
anyone  to  be  able  to  walk  over  the  Falls  of  Kiaganx 
after  three  years'  study  of  gymastics.    In  the  old  days, 
all  agree  in  saying,  people  knew  how  to  sing.  AVho 
knows  or  who  cares  to  know  why  they  knew  how  to 
"^ing  ?    The  reason  is,  in  the  old  day.s  in  Italy  the 
masters  kept  teaching  the  same  pupils  ten  and  tifteen 
years  ;  they  trained  tjjoir  voice  ;  they  kept  them  at 
home  in  theii'  own  village  ;  they  had  to  sing  for 
their  church.    The  people  had  their  cheap  theatre, 
where  the  population  could  spend  their  evenings, 
pud  where  they  heard  from  their  tenderest  age' 
the    broad,    chaste    Style    of    singmg    which  the' 
e<'clesiastical  music  demo,nded.    When  any  of  these 
xHllage  singers  finally  attained  a  well-merited  celebrity 
then  they  left  their  homo  to  make  a  little  iBouey,  and 
to  return,  after  a  few  years,  content  to  settle  down 
ugain  in  a  sunny  villa,  and  in  comparative  lusirry.  In 
the  present  day,  when  a  singer  succeeds  at  all,  it  mjpaiia 
that  her  or  her  agent  posse.>aes  more  skill  for  intrigue 
'than  hundreds  more  deserving  :  and  conscientious  ones, 
too  much  occupied  witli  the  desire  to  do  well  to  find 
time  to  push  to  the  front,  go  lo  the  wall  for  want  of 
the  requisite  .strategic  qualities,    l^ou  wish  to  found 
S  National  School-for  Music,  the  first  thing  you  nmst 
do  is  to  try  to  establish  cuxumstances  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible as  they  were  in  Italy  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.    You  must  have  masters  who  will  all 
teach  in  one  style.    You  must  establish  the  school 
on  strict  principles  of  discipline.  lathers  ami  mothers 
■must  be  made  to  bind  themselves  down  not  to  take 
their  children  away  till  they  have  been  thoroughly 
taught.  Measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent,  by  legal  / 
means,  any  pupil  profiting  by  their  "  iS'atioual  Educa- . ' 
tion"  and  singing  in  public  without  Ucence,  if  mie/-- 
Londuct  of  any  kind  caused  their  expulsion  from  tl(0 
■Sfhool.    MeasureSji  should  be  taken  to  protect  evei-y 
pupil  from  the  temptations  of  impressarios,  priL'i- 
lishers,  agent.s,  &c.,  &c.    A  code  of  musical  moi.'a'ls 
should  be  drawn  up'— the  "star"  .sysuem  aboUshed. 
yivrt.  Weldon  adds  that  the  evils  of  the  musical  prf>/es- 
f-icn  are  many,  and  assures  parents  that  they  H'ttle 
know  with  what  good  reason  they  object  to  their /chil- 
dren entering  it.  The  lady's  comments  are  valuab'/cand 
v.'orlh  attention.  -If  anything  can  qualify  their  farorth 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  they  caiinot  be  e.\act/l/y  said 
to  Vie  wholly  disinteres  ted.    Mr.^.  M'elilou  infoi/ras  us 
that  she  has  started  a  school  of  her  .own,  and  efngages 
that  every  scholai-  who-avajls  of  that  iDititut//jn  -will 
turn  put  a  perfect  eingsj^ 


LOVE  AND  JOY  !  AN  ALLEGOJ.iY. 
Long,  long  ago,  ere  5?')i  had  com© 

lo  make  the  earth  forlorn, 
Somewhere,  withiu  an  Ka^tcm  honU), 

Two  i)retty  babes  were  bom. 

The  yonnRcr  was  a  maiden  fair ; 

'J'he  elder  was  a  boy  : 
Anil,  for  their  uame8,^he  infant 

\\  ere  christened  Lore  and  Joy. 

And  as  tliey  grew  in  years  and  ft  fJ.Tigth, 

Topetlif  r  they  wmild  rove 
As  merry  mates,  until  nt  length;, 

Joy  seemed  the  twin  of  Love,, 

And  so,  nt  length,  it  came  to  jf  ma 

Tiiat  all  the  neighbours  saif"/, 
fiotne  hap)iy  day  the  lad  aud  \t,si 

Were  certain  to  be  wed. 

In  sooth,  snrh  happy  mates //„liey  seeme'l, 

And  so  attached  at  heart  , 
The  pretty  pair  —who  woul  c'.  have  deemed 

'I'hat  they  would  ever  p<"  jt  ? 

Br.t  BO  it  fell ;  alas,  the  i «  rong  ( 

And  v.  oe  betide  the  da  y  ! 
That  iS'in,  the  monstei-,  ^ame  along 
And  frightened  Joy  a.B  -ay  1 

And  so  poor  Lore,  whe  n  ,Tny  had  ilawii« 

sini-e  he  conld  not  a'o'ide 
T'l  live  nnwedtied  and  /  done, 
l  ook  Sorrow  for  hi.'( ■' nride. 

As  sad  a  bride  as  e'ev  was  seen 

To  giace  a  marri.Tjo  bed  : 
^Vith  scowling  brovf  and  murky  mien. 

And  cypress  'rou  n  ti  her  head. 

And  to  tlie  twain  :)  child  was  bom, 

Th^t  bore  of  eric  h  a  part : 
Tlip  mother's  co  nrntenance  forlorn ; 

The  father's  t  incfh  heart. 

"  /"it!/" they  w  Jled  her—gentle  child; 

And  from  h' jj.-  infant  days 
Her  voice  war  /  ever  sweet  and  mild. 

And  winni  ffg  were  her  ways. 

And  once,  e  ris  she  had  learned  to  walk, 

While  in  "ft  er  cradle-nest. 
A  dove  tha  k  fled  the  cvTiel  hawk 

Sought ;  ftfety  on  her  breast. 

The  robirc  redbreast  came  to  seek 

A  htmi  e  where  Pit;/  dwelt ; 
And  all  i/.iiuas  timoions  and  wei^k 

Her  i,^  nd  compassion  felt. 

Ah,  81 B  ect  sad  face  I  her  mixed  descent 

Wa;^  shown  in  lier  attire  ; 
And  -ff  ith  the  mother's  cypress  blent 

Th  0  myrtle  of  her  sire. 

Ant'/'  ever  since  to  woman's  height 

"/'.'.je  maiden  ^-ew,  she  roams 
Th.foush  all  the  world— an  angle  bright— 

V.'o  gladden  human  homes; 

Jbiv  office  still  to  follow  where 
Her  mother'.^!  feet  have  strayed, 

m  J)d  soothe  and  heal,  with  tender  care, 
The  wotm^s  the  dame  has  matle. 

■'But  both  are\jc«tal  '(.^Esg^ -write), 

And  so  they  both  must  die 
Sorrrj'c,  at  last,  will  ce.ase  to  smWa;"'^  "~>- 
And  Pity  cei.so  to  sigli. 

;    And  then  wUl  Juy  retnru,  they  say, 
i'  /om  Hea\eu,  where  she  had  flown. 
And  Love,  for  ever  and  fur  aye, 
Be  marriud  to  his  own  ! 


tion,  giving  some  affectionate  advice  to  a  hhck  bottis/ 
the  contents  of  which  had  almos  idisappeared.  Kert 
morning,  on  being  told,  under  penalty  of  asverar 
punishment,  that  he  must  say  where  he  procured  th» 
liquor,  he  said  that  he  had  obtained  it  from  anothT 
convict  named  John  Short,  v.-ho  waa  working  in  ono 
of  the  marble  quarric"!.  A  search  of  the  quarry  vrgg 
immediately  instituted,  and  in  a  secluded  comer,  ehel' 
tered  by  a  few  rough  board;,  was  found  one  of  th9 
mo.st  remarkable  contrivances  on  record  for  manufac 
turing  whiskey.  A  coui>le  of  the  prison  tubs,  holding 
perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen  gallons  each,  contained  tha 
mash,  which  was  compo.sed  of  potatoes,  scraps  ot 
bread,  a  sprinkling  of  tomatoes,  with  soma  corn  and 
coarse  meal,  collected  in  the  plieon  KtaVjlet".  An  iroa 
kettle  answered  the  })urpose  of  a  still,  while  a  st-ctioa 
of  i-inch  gaspipe,  artistically  bent,  formed  the  worm, 
thu.5  completing  an  apparatus  which,  it  is  uruier;-tood, 
was  capable  of  producing  about  five  gallons  of  hom"- 
Epuu  spirits  daily.  Tliis  frightful  liquor  Short,  who 
con.^tructfd  and  owned  the  still,  retailed  to  his  felloi* 
convicts  in  sarsaparilla  bottles,  at  the  price  of  one  dol- 
lar each.  A  belt  containing  over  tiOO  dollars  ^r-sg 
found  concepJed  on  Short's  person,  being  the  product 
of  sales  from  his  illicit  business. 


SING-SING. 

There  have  been  remarkable  prisoners,   such  as 
Trf  jnck,  Ijatude,  Silvio  Pelhco,  Jack  Sheppard,  and  Mr. 
Pickwick;  but  John  Short,  at  present  a  convict  in  the 
A'  mericAn  prLsoa  of  Sing  Sing,  transcends  all  detenus 
Kjf  vfhich  we  have  read.    The  artfulness  and  inventive 
i.tesource  of  this  individual  are  without  pai-aliel.  It 
/  was  a  clever  thing  of  Scarron,  when  in  the  Bastille,  to 
write  on  his  shirt,  witli  pen  and  ink  of  his  own  dis- 
covery, what  afterwards  appeared  as  a  briOiaut  satij-e. 
This  waa  without  the  knowledge  of  his  jailer?,  but  it 
was  a  mean  performance  to  that  the  Yankee  has  just 
achieved  at  Sing  Bing,  where  a  whiskey  still,  which 
had  evidently  been  in  operation  for  months,  liaa  been 
discovei'ed.    For  some  time  pus't  convicts  had  obca- 
sionally  been  noticed  to  be  under  the  intiuence  of  strong 
driidf,  but  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  officials  failed 
to  elicit  from  them  where  the  liquor  had  been  obtained. 
A  night  guard,  while  noiselessly  pacing  one  of  the  gal- 
leries, when    all    the  jail    birds    were  supposed 
to  be  slumbering,  had.'  his  attention  attracted  to 
a  cell  occupied  solely  by  a  comical  character,  known 
in  the   prison   as  "  Ivi.^h   Tom."     Tiiis  individual 
appeared  to  be  talking  in  a  couversatiojud  sort  of  way 
to  some  person  near  him.    On  opening  Tom's  cell 
.  t^ie  guai'd  found-  him  iu  a  glorious  state  of  iutoxica- 


COLNEi'  HATCH  ASYLUM: 
A  magLstiate  of  Limerick  has  observed  on  th» 
terrible  effects  produced  by  the  adulterated  liquors^ 
which  aie  the  only  fluids  of  an  intoxicating  charar-t*r 
used  w  obtainable  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  popular 
classes  in  this  country,  Mr.  Edgar  Sheppard,  M.D.^ 
Supex'Intendent  of  Colney  Hatch  Asylum,  jmblishsa 
some  remarks  on  the  same  topic  which  will  startla  tb* 
philanthiopist.  J)r.  Sheppard,  in  calling  atte'htion  to 
the  alarmijig  increase  of  intemperance  and  the  dele- 
terious agents  so  extensively  used  in  the  hocussing  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  especially  whiskey,  gin,  brandy, 
and  rum,  says  it  is  beyond  a  dor.'ot  that  the  taste  for 
spirituous  liquors  .and  the  habit  of  intemperance  are 
growing  evils,  productive  of  an  amount  of  diTtress  and 
misery  which  defies  calculation.  Certainly,  if  any  one 
is  in  a  position  t»  measure  their  effects,,  a  superinten- 
dent ot  a  lunatic  asylum  Ls.  From  3.')  to  40  per  cent, 
is  a  fairly  apjiroximate  estimate  of  the  ratio  of  in- 
sanity tUroctly  or  indirectly  due  to  alcoholic  drinks. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  actual  existence 
of  intemperance  in  an  individual  member  of  society 
does  not  represent  the  mischief  which  this  unit  inflicts 
upon  it.  There  is  the  evil  example  ;  there  is  the  re- 
sultant poverty  and  distress  to  those  dependent  upon 
hiia — uew  factoi-s  of  every  malady  ;  there  is  the  ti-an»- 
mission  to  posterity  not  only  of  various  forms 
of  disease-^notably  derangement  of  nerve-tissue — 
Diit  of  a  proclivity  to  diink,  which  is  established  by 
competent  authorities  to  be  as  hcreditaiy  ns 
insanity  itself.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  establish''d 
that  the  taste  for  alcoholic  drinks  is  deeply  ingrained  in 
all  classes  of  society.  AVhat  is  termed  civilization  does 
not  touoh  it.  Christianity  does  not  undermine  it.  Ni>r 
does  it  seem  at  all  probable,  judging  from  past  c-i- 
perience,  that  they  ever  will  do  so.  The  taste  is  in- 
eradicable. The  most  hopeful  promises  and  the  most 
folenyi  protestations  of  a  new  and  non-alcoholic  life, 
after  calamities  of  surpassing  magnitude,  have  over 
and  over  again  collated  upon  the  first  exposure 
to  temptation,  llie  liquors  w  liich  find  so  much  favour 
with  the  lower  oi  ders — notably  whiskey  and  gin — are 
})ernicious,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  alcohol 
which  they  contain  as  by  reason  of  the  poisonous 
mattei-s  associated  thei  ewith.  They  are  largely  mixed 
with  ajnylic  or  fusel  oil.  Allthe  spiiits  in  use,  it  is  said, 
are  nothing  more  or  less  than  alcohol  thus  fl.ivoured. 
This  flavouring  is  the  fatal  poison  whi«h  really  inter*- 
feres  with  the  tonic  .action  of  pure  alcohol,  so  useiul 
to  the  sick  and  invalided.  It  is  amy  lie  alcohol — that 
is  alcohol  from  which  have  not  been  eliminated  the 
essential  oils  which  create  the  evils  of  headache,  a 
vitiated  stomach,  undue  thirst,  and  disomauiacal 
ci-aving.  If  this  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  latest 
revelations  of  auah-tical  chemistry,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  indicate  that  some  steps  sho\ild  lie  taken  by 
the  legislature  to  appoint  a  commission  of  inquiry  int-.i 
this  important  subject.  The  pubhc  must  have  milk  ; 
but  if  the  milk  is  impure  we  are  down  upon  the  dairy- 
■man.  The  public  must  have  alcohol ;  but  if  the  alco- 
hol is  impure,  why  are  we  not  in  a  position  to  be 
equally  down  upon  the  distiller!  If  the  alcohol  needed 
for  gener.il  consumption  must  be  flavoiued  in  order  *o 
render  it  interesting  and  palatable,  why  is  it  not  de- 
voured with  that  which  contains  no  elements  of  poisOB 
infinitely  worsa  than  the  alcohol  itself  { 
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FOR  BETTER  FOR  WORSE. 


Upon  the  porch  of  the  principal  hotel  at  Newport/ 
ladies  sat  in  conversation,  unheeding,  because  uia- 
^iware  of,  a  listener  behind  the  closed'blinds  of  awindoxT 
^ear  them.  Not  an  intentional  listener,  for  he  ^tas 
deeply  absorbed  in  the  contents  of  a  newly-arrived 
fetter,  when  the  sound  of  his  own  name  attracted  his 
attention.    One  of  tha  pretty  young  matr6na/;was 

f peaking,  and  said  : 
"  I  can't  imagine  how  such  a  sparkhng,  bri'Jiant 
jwoman  as  Mrs.  Lancaster  ever  came  to  luar'ry  that 
jEolemu  piece  of  granite,  Edward  Lancaster." 

"  Solemn  piece  of  granite  I  One  of  our  most  pro- 
found scholars,  Edith.  A  thorough  gentleman,  ix)o,  and 
[Tery  wealthy." 

'■Wealthy  .1"  repeated  the  fiist  speaker.  "'I  sup- 
pose that  accounts  for  it.  She  married  hirci  f6r  his 
ifuoney,  of  com-se." 

'•  And  spends  it  royally.  I  can't  imagine,'Etta  Lan- 
iraster  without  the  surroundings  of  money. -  Her  dresses, 
.Jier  jewels,  her  carnage,  seem  a  very  part  of  her." 

"  But  she  would  be  beautiful  in  a  print  dress.  Is 
jthe  not  lovely  ? '  - 

The  dark  eyes  behind  fthe  closed  bh'ada  :follo\ved 
"ihe  same  direction  as  those  of  the  two  ladies.  Coming 
owards  the  hotel  was  a  merry  party,  who  had  been  on 
he  water  for  several  hours,  and  prominent  in  a  group 
i  pretty  women  was  a  tall,  slender  brunette,  in  a 
ess  of  white  and  scarlet,  v.ith  a  broad  hat,  fiom 
nderneath  which  could  be  seen  a  face  of  e:::quisite 
iauty.    The  perfect  oval  of  shape,  the  clear  olive  com- 
;jlexion  ai/i  crimson  cheeks,  the  regular  features  and 
arge  dark  eyes,  were  all  in  an  Orieatal  style,  while  the 
[nasses  of  purple  black  hair  needed  no  axlificial  addi- 
:Ious  to  wreath  the  small,  shapely  head  with  heavy 
sraids. 

She  was  chatting  merrily,  and  Liughing  as  the  talked, 
ts  if  youth  and  happiness  were  personified  in  her  beau- 
Jtifiil  face. 

The  man  who  watched  her  from  the  closed  blinds 
Ifrras  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  strong-feiitured.  His 
liair,  thick  and  curhng,  was  iron  grey,  and  piled  high 
Jibove  a  massive  forehead;  his  eyes  were  deep-set,  but 
jtcry  large,  and  full  of  earnest  expression.  Not  a  huiid- 
fcome  man,  but  one  whose  air  of  distinction  was  uu- 
(d^ubted — a  man  who  would  be  noticed  in  any  assem- 
fciage  of  men. 

(  As  he  watched  the  radiant  figure  in  the  sunlight 
teeming  towards  him,  tha  thadow  upon  his  brow  grow 
(deeper  eveiy  moment,  till,  wjth  a  groan,  ho  rose  and 
(want  to  his  own  room,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

'I'here  was  little  resemblance  to  granite  in  his  face  as 
lie  paced  up  aud  doY^n  the  room.  It  worked  coavul- 
ftively,  and  the  emotions  that  in  a  womanVoald  havB 
peen  vented  in  passionate  tears  found  expression  onlv 
fa  an  occasional  sigh  that  was  like  a  groan. 

He  was  living  over  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  as 
:e  W&lked  up  and  down.    Until  tliattime  he  had  been 
sohoki;  only.    With  large  wealth,  inherited  from  his 
ather,  he  had  devoted  himsalf  to  the  acquisition  of 
wledgo,  living  iu  his  library,"except  when  ■  he  tra- 
,  .elled,  always  in  pursuit  of  some  new  hght  upon  a  fa- 
JyOurite  science  or -study.    His  money  matters  were  ar- 
picged  by  his  lawyer,  and  his  household  affairs  by  a 
jhouaekeeper,  while  books  wei'e  his  world. 

From  this  scholarly  seclusion,  at  the  age  of  forty-five, 
fie  was  wakened  by  a  call  of  friendship,  being  aum- 
^noned  by  an  old  schoolmate  who  besought  him  to  be- 
pome  guardian  of  a  very  modest  fortune  he  was  about 
pi  leave  to  his  only  child.  Obeying  this  summons,  Ed- 
tvard  Lancaster  found  his  friend  already  deiid,  and  the 
^rphan  tiurned  to  him  for  consolation. 

He  took  har  home,  gave  her  to  Mrs.  Keenie,  his 
^ousekeeper,  as  he  would  have  done  with  a  baby,  for 
^aie  and  comfort,  and  retired  again  to  his  study. 

Between  his  eyes  and  the  pages  of  hi.-j  book  came 
:yer  the  face  of  the  oi-phau  girl.  He  found  himself  sit- 
.ing  idly  before  his  papers,  listening  for  the  sound  of  a 
uusical  voice.in  the  hall  or  garden.    He  neglected  his 
Studies  to  count  the  hours  between  meals,  when  he  met 
ward  at  table.    Never  before  had  a  woman's  face 
^r  voice  awakened  even  a  passing  emotion  iu  Edward 
Lancaster's  heart,  and,  interest  once  aroused,  love 
pept  in  and  took  root-deep,  strong,  life-long.  Th«re 
was  no  possibility  of  driving  away  this  love,  oufo  it 
Jwas  aroused.    If  he  lost  her,  he  %voald  hve,  bury  him- 
|Bei£  in  his  books  once  more,  bui;  never  again  could  the 
IBame  peace  he  had  known  be  found. 

Whea  ha  told  tha  child  ^ahe  waa  but  seventeen)  he 


'  loved  her,,  she  nestled  in  his  arm?,  lifted  her  eweet 
face  to  .his,  and  promised  to  be  his  wife.  He  never 
doubted  her  love,  strange  as  it  seemed,  and  they  were 
nJarried  within  six  months  of  Etta's  anival  at  her  new 
home. 

Once  she  was  his  own,  Edward  Lanca.ster  made  his 
wife  a  perfect  favourite  of  fortune.  \  He  left  his  dearly- 
loved  hbiary  to  escort  her  to  gay  watering-places  in 
summer,  to  the  city  in  winter.  He  never  counted  the 
cost  of  any  indulgence  she  cmved.  Her  dress  waa  of 
the  costhest  description,  her  jewels  were  the  envy  of 
her  circle  of  friends,  and  she  had  but  to  name'  a  wish 
to  have  it  gratified.  She  was  of  the  sunniest  tempera-' 
ment,  child-like  in  her  gratitude,  and  flitting  from  plea- 
sure to  pleasure  as  a  bird  flies  fj-om  fruit  to  flowers. 
%  Life  had  been  very  sweet  to  Edward  Lancaster  in 
the  three  years  following  his  marriage,  though  ijfany 
wondered,  seeing  the  grave,  elderly  man,  how  he  came 
to  many  his  child-wife. 

But  as  he  paced  his  room  in  the  hotel,  Edward 
Lancaster  cjuostioned  liis  liappiness  as  he  had  never 
questioned  it  before.  The  letters  he  held  fast  in  his 
clenched  hand,  the  conversation  upon  the  porch,  com- 
bined to  probe  his  heart  to  the  core,  and  the  question 
hidden  there  rose  to  the  surface. 

Did  Etta  love  him  ? 

blie  had  been  always  gs.y,  tender,  affectionate,  de- 
ferring to  hi?  wishes,  more  like  a  child  with  an  indul- 
gent father  than  a  wife  ;  for,  as  yet,  but  little  of  the 
wifely  duty  had  been  cijacted  of  her.  Of  household 
duty  she  had  none.  Her  life  had  been  passed  in, 
perpetual  pleasure-seeking,  with  no  call  for  sacrifice. 

But  the  letter,  the  fateful  letter,  told  the  tender 
husband  that  the  wealth  he  had  held  so  carelessly  for 
years  was  gone  in  one  great  ba'uk  crash  ;  one  hour,  a 
man  of  riches  ;  the;  next,  a  pauper.  It  was  all  gone, 
his  lawyer  wrote,  and  the  sale  of  Elmsgrove,  his  home, 
would  scarcely  cover  the  liabilities  incurred  iu  tha 
past  three  years. 

Etta  I  Etta!  That  was  the  cry  of  the  man's  heart! 
His  darling  who.  had  been  shielded  fiom  every  rude 
blast,  who  had  known  only  tho  brightest  side  ol 
lite  under  his  caje,  who  had  married  him  for  money, 
perhaps. 

Had  she  man.-ied  him  for  money  )  The  thorn,  once 
planted,  stung  him  sorely.  He  was  not  a  vaiu  man, 
but  he  had  thought  his  love,  so  devoted,  eo  true,  had, 
won  a  return.  Money  had  been  to  him,  all  liis  life,  so 
small  a  consideration,  never  feeling  its  want,  that  he 
had  never  taken  it  into  consideration,  except  to  be 
glad  it  was  his  to  give  to  Etta  every  indulgence.  Aiid 
now  the  hateful  thought  rose  and  pressed  him  sorely, 
that  Etta,  had  married  him  for  what  he  had  lost  and 
could  give  her  no  longer. 

A  n  ttling  at  the  door-latch,  a  voice  calling  hi3na;me, 
roused  him  from  his  moody  misery,  and  he  drew  ?jack 
the  bolt  to  a;lmit  Etta. 

'■  Jujjttime  to  dress  for  dinner  she  cried,  earning 
'in.  '"I  staid  down  stairs  till  the  last  minute.  Shall 
I  ring  for  Belle,  Edward,  or — "  ehe  looked  in  her  hus- 
band's face — '■  Edward,  what  is  the  matter '?" 

An  impulse,  a  cruel  one,  piompted  him  ta  testi  her 
then  and  there  ;  and  he  put  his  lawyer's  letter  in  her 
hand.  In  a  moment,  before  slie  had  smoothed  the 
crumpled  slieet,  he  repented,  and  drew  near  her  to 
catch  her  if  she  fainted,  to  console  her  HI  she  wept. 
She  read  it  all.  The  hght  of  meniment  'in  her  face 
softened  to  a  sweet  earnest  ^avity,  and  f;ome  of  the 
rich  colour  faded  from  her  cheeks.  Her  vtnce  was  very 
tender  as  she  said  : 

"  I  am  60  sorry  for  y.ju,  Edward.  Ybu  will  miss 
your  hbrary,  your  books.  Perhtips  we  r;au  save  some 
of  them  for  you."  t 

"But  you,  Etta?"  he  said,  amazed. 

"  I  !  Mr.  Morrell  tells  j-ou  especially  that  my 
property  is  safe.  Six  hundred  a  year,"  ;jhe  said,  with 
a  silvery  laugh.  "  How  little  it  is  compa.red  with  what 
you  had  ;  teit  I  have  seen  a  time  before  when  six  hun- 
dred a  year  seemed  positive  wealth." 

"But,  Etta  !  child,  you  do  not  understand.  I  have 
lost  eveiything.  I  can  no  longer  giwa  you  diamonds, 
lacoB,  velvets.  I  cannot  cai'ry  you  from  place  to  place, 
wherever  the  whim  sends  us.  I — I  can  give  you  no- 
thing." 

His  face  was  ashy  white,  and  hiaa  eyes  rested  upon 
his  wife  with  a  piteous,  imploring  look,  as  if  entreat- 
ing her  pardon  foi-  some  wrong.  She  put  her  arms 
about  him  and  drew  him  down  beside  her  upon  a  sofa. 
There  she  rested  her  head  upon  his  broad  shoulder  and 
put  her  hand  in  his  before  she  spoke. 

"Edward,  my  husband,"  she  said,  gently,  "  do  not 
grieve  for  me.  I  never  owned  jewels  tUl  you  gave 
them  to  me.  1  was  brought  up  in  a  school  of  hard 
poverty.   Th\  little  income  wy  father  left  ma  was  giu 


thered  together  at  a  cost  of  privation  and  hardship  I 
can  never  describe  to  you.  1  have  been  cold,  Edward, 
when  there  was  no  coal  to  make  a  fire.  I  have  been 
hungiy  whea  there  was  no  bread  to  eat.  I  have  worrr 
boots  id  winter  with  groat  holes  to  let  iu  the  anow.i 
When  my  father  died  you  came.  I  was.nevei"  iu  a,l 
house  eo  beautiful  as  Elmsgrove.  I  never  had  any  oua 
speak  to  me  so  kindly  as  you  spoke.  My  father  had. 
given  me  an  education,  and  my  teachers  were  fond  of. 
me,  but  ha  seldom  spoke  to  me.  I  was  a  desolat* 
child." 

"  Etta  !  Etta  1"  her  husband  said,  tenderly. 

"  Then  you  took  me  home.  You  spoke  to  me  gently.i 
you  cared  to  have  ma  near  you.  You" — fttta's  tears 
were  falhng  fast — "  you  loved  me.  You,  so  noble,, 
so  good,  so  rich,  stooped  down  to  love  poor  littl* 
me.  Edward,  nobody  ever  loved  me  iu  all  my  life. 
You  gave  me  every  wish  of  my  heart,  but  all  the 
pleasiu'es,  all  the  indlilgences,  were  notliin-g  besidd 
your  love." 

Edward  Lancaster  was  too  much  moved  to  speak. 
Never  before  had  Etta  toru  the  veil  from,  her  heart  aai 
she  was  doing  now,  and  the  certainty  he  was  rapidly 
g.iining  that  she  had  given  love  for  love  waa  a  happi,^ 
ucsR  too  overiiowering  to  find  vent  in  words. 

"  And  yet,"  Etta  said,  softly,  there  was  always  one 
wish  imgratified.  Do  not  think  I  undervalue  all  tha 
sacrifices'you  have  made  for  me.  I  appreciate  the  care 
for  me  that  has  made  you  leave  your  home,  yom-  books, 
to  take  ma  about  iu  tha  gay  world.  I  saw  that  it 
made  you  happy  to  have  me  dress  handsomely,  to  hava 
me  invited  into  society,  and  enjoy  its  pleasures.  But 
,in  all  these  three  years  I  have  scarcely  seen  you.  1 
have  craved  a  home  where  we  could  be  all  ij*  all  to 
each  o'lher,  where  no  claim  of  tha  gay  world  should, 
come  'between  us.  Not  a  grand  home,  with  servant? 
to  perform  every  task,  bulj  a  Iiome  your  wife  coul<| 
beautify  with  her  own  hands.  Now  we  will  find  one, 
my  husband.  I  am  longing  to  show  you  how  nicely  I 
Ciin  cook,  how  daintily  Lean  clean  arooui.  'N^Tiile  yoi.^ 
riiad,  Twill  work,  and.  in  tho  evening  we  will  sit  to-*^ 
gether  iji  our  tiny  sitting-room,  and  be  far  happiei^ 
than  we  are  in  the.se  crowded  hotels.  And,  Edward, 
-jif  wa  are  very  saving,  we  can  buy  back  your  booksj 
'There  ore  all  my  jewels  ;  surely  they  will  buy  some.'  ■ 

'■  Etta,  stop.  My  own  happiness  bewilders  me.  You 
love  me  like  that  ?  I'ou  will  be  happy  in  a  poor  homej 
cooking  aud  working  for  me  :" 

Etta  litted  Ix^r  shining  dark  eyes  to  the  noble  facs 
bending  over  her,  and  drew  down  her  husband's  hea4, 
tiil  her  lips  touched  his. 

"  I  love  you,''  she  whispered.  "Loro  mH'makfraHj 
labour  light,  if  it  is  for  you." 

I'here  was  consternation  in  the  gay  circle  of  Etta'a 
friends  when  the  liext  day  she  was  missed  fi-om  amongiC 
them.  Speculations  were  wild  regarding  tha  euddeo 
disappearance  of  the  brilliant  star  of  society,  and  many 
were  the  pitying  words  lavished  upon  her  whenEdwari 
Lancaster's  losses  were  known. 

But  the  little  wife  neither  knew  of  the  pity  nop 
asked  sympathy.  Her  husband  accepted  a  profe3so.i>< 
ship,  and  a  Utile  house  ^va3  taken  and  furnished  fao 
the  home  Etta  craved.   ■     '  .  ' 

Tha  beauty  that  had  made  Etta  a  star  in  the  rooifl 
JbriUiant  circles  of  society  lost  nothing  iu  hei-  hus- 
band's  eyes  when  it  was  the  home-light;  after  his  daya 
of  college  work.  In  her  quiet  dreises,  without  glitter- 
ing gems,  Etta  was  as  lovely  as  she  had  ever  been  in 
her^costly  ball  or  dinner  toilettes  ;  and  the  little  hands 
that  could  rest  idly  ia  luxury,  glitter  with  valuabla 
rings,  and  flash  over  tha  pia,uo  keys,  were  busy  from 
dawn  to  sunset  in  the  housework  that  women  find  ever, 
waiting  them. 

Edward  Lancaster  was  never  very  poor,  and  Etta 
never  knew  a^ain  the  sordid  wants  and  cares  of  her  girl- 
hood ;  but  the  weolth  he  had  lost  was  nob  restored, 
and  never  regretted.  By  its  loss  hS  had  learned  hi3 
wife's  heart-  deprived  of  that,  he  found  tha  trea- 
sure of  happy  domestic  life,  and  in  his  new  duties 
he  found  the  pleasure  of  making  tha  knowtedge  ha 
loved  useful  to  others. 

The  professor  had  been  two  years  in  his.  new  home 
when,  one  evening,  coming  from  the  college,  he  found 
Etta  sowing  busUy  upon  a  cloak  for  a  year-old  boy 
crowing  in  his  cradle. 

She  held  up  her  work  for  inspection  : 

'■  My  yachting  .dress,  Edward.  Didn't  I  look  like  a 
witch  in  all  this  scarlet  and  white  ?' 

I  remember  it,"  Edward  answered,  gravely. 

"  Do  you  ?  I  never  wore  it  but  once,  the  lafit  day 
we  were  at  Newport." 

"  Tha  day,"  her  husband  answered,  "  when,  after  an 
horn-  of  doubting  agony,  I  found  my  wife  ht^dmsariod 
lae  with  the  true  love,  for  better,  fuswarsev" 
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HEE  ROSE  AND  HIS  ROSE. 

He  was  a  little  deformed  tailor,  an  J  Le  lived  in  a 
garret— a  genixina  gurret,  far  it  was  long  ago  when 
such  things  were. 

She  was  a  pretty  yo.uug  milliner,  and  she  lived  in  a 
garret  next  to  that  of  the  tailor.  They  both  lived 
aloft  under  the  guves  because  they  were  poor. 

In  one  a  baker  hved  and  kept  a  shop.  In  this  was 
the  tviilor's  attic  lu  the  other  dwelt  Mis.  Bunch,  wi- 
dow, who  let  her  garret  to  the.  milliner  as  a  favour, 
because  she  was  such  a  respectable  young  person,  with 
R  great-grandmother,  ninety  years  old,  to  support. 

The  tailor  was  a  crooked  little  ci'eature,  with  a  mild, 
kind  face,  and  patient  grey  eyes. 

She  was  pretty  and  fair,  with  a  Dutch  midden's  calm 
beauty,  pale  gold  hair,  braided  smoothly  over  a  low, 
white  brow,  jijud  a  dimple  in  her  full  round  chin. 

Sometinies,  when  she  went  to  church  in  a  white 
drtsa  end  blue  "Jiandkerchief,  and  a  dainty  bonnet,  he 
used  to  watch  her,  and  whisper  to  himsek"  : 

"Oh,  how  pretty!  howswjeet!  how  lovely  1" 

When  she  saw  Mm,  she  said  : 

'■"Poor  fellow  !" 

They  ha4  never  spoken  to  each  other. 

He  sat  aU  day  and  etitched,  cro.^s- legged,  on  a  board. 
She  sat  sewing  from  dajA-n  until  dusk  generally.  Each 
bad  just  one  pretty  thing  to  look  at,  if  one  excepts  her 
tiiirror.  This  thing  was  a  rose  tree.  .There  were  two 
roses.  One  stood  on  her  garret  window  sill — oiks  on 
his.  ^ 

:ihe  had  bought  her's  in  the  market  one  moruiug. 
He,  seeing  her  do  so,  had  bought  its  twin.  They  were 
in  pots  of  the  same  pattern,  each  with  a  white  scal- 
loped border. 

They  bloomed  monthly,  a  perfect  brilliant  pink, 
with  a  heavealy  perfume.  It  was  rather  extravagant 
of  him  to  buy  his.  it  was  vary  extravagant  of  her, 
for  her  expense^i  were  double,  and  her  wages /ta(/ what 
his  Were. 

Hois-  those  twu  neighbours  watered  their  roses  ! 
Eow  they  plucked  the  dead  leaves  away  I  'Every  day 
when  the  sun  ai'ose  he  shone  down  upon  the  two  roses. 
The  garrets  were  at  least  open  to  the  sun  add  air.  That 
V.  as  a  blessing. 

He  took  a  fancy  iuto  his  head  one  day  that  his  ro.«e 
looked  hke/her,  or  that  she  looked  like  a  rose.  She 
Was  as  s-ft  ect  as  oiie,  certaiuly.  Then  he  took  a'  little 
white  paint,  and  having  found  out  her  name  long 
bjiore,  painted  it^on  the  side  of  the  pot — Lina.  After 
Xi^zx  he  called  his  rose  Liua.  Then  he  did  a  dreadful 
bold  thing.  At  night,  after  dark,  when  she  sat  in  ihe 
window  sewing  by  caudle  light,  he  used  to  creep  along 
oa  the  roof  and  peep  in.  Then  first  he  saw  her  rose  ; 
BiiW  it  was  jiist  like  his  ;  saw  her  face  bent  over  her 
work,  lifted  now  and  then  to  smell  it  ;  saw  her  pretty, 
dexterous  hugera  as  they  drove  the  needle  in  and  out, 
End,  witliout  speaking,  fell  in  love  with  her — oh  !  so 
much  in  love  -sitting  out  on  the  roof  m  the  darkness, 
quite  unseeu  by  her  or  any  one« 

And  one  dtiy  she — never  guessing  that  any  one  was 
cear^ — dropptd  her  work  and  hftid  her  lace  to  the 
lose,  aiid  put  both  hands  about  it  and  said,  Oh,  you 
pretty  dear  1"  and  then  she  turned  to  her  old  great- 
grandmother  and  said  : 

Granny,  ',\hea  you  were  a  gui  you  had  lovers,  I 
know.    Tell  me  about  tliem." 

'■  Oh,  I  forget,"  said  granny  ;  "  some  was  good  and 
Bome  was  bad  ;  and  One  I  married.  Yes,  I  had  pleifty 
cf  beaux.    1  Vvas  pretty,  though  you  mayn't  think  it." 

"But  before  t'ue  one  came  you  loved,  did  you  feel  it 
in  the  air,  granny  ?"  said  the  girl;  "  somehowall about 
you,  as  if  it  was  told  ^  ou  in  a  dream  (" 

"  Xo,  I  didn't,"  said  granny. 

"  But  it  is  sweet  to  be  courted,  isn't  it,  granny  V 
6r,id  the  girl. 

"  It's  a  deal  sweeter  than  beuig  married,"  said  the 
old  woman. 

"  Granny  is  very  old,"  said  the  gui  to  the  rose. 
The  old  woman  heard. 

"  Young  folk  think  old  folk  are  all  foola,  and  old 
folk  know  young  folk  ar-e,"  said  she.  "I  want  my  gruel 
Bud  to  go  to  bed." 

Then  he  crept  away  from  the  window. 

"  But  she  knows  1  We  her,"  said  he,  "  though  she 
does  not  know  me."  * 

And  the  yotmg  mafi,hadhis  rose  audhis  love,  and  the 
girl  had  her  rose  and  her  hopes;  and  time  went  on, 
end  still  they  did  not  know  each  other. 

One  day,  asic  broke,  the  httle  tadur  heaid  weeping 
and  wahing  in  his  neighbour's  garret.  He  arose  in  a 
fright,  aod  peeped  out  of  his  window. 

Jt  had  been  a  wild,  wet  night.    The  casements  had 


rattled  and  the  shutters  been  flung  about.  Chimneys 
had  come  down  and  the  roof  of  a  wood-house  had  been 
torn -off,  and  there,  in  the  little  biick -paved  yard  next 
door  lay  the  shards  of  a  broken  flower-pot  and  a  hand- 
fij  of  earth,  and  some  crushed  branches  and  leaves. 
Her  rose  had  been  blown  out  of  the  window  auc(  des- 
troyed. 

."  1  loved  it  so  much,"  said  she,  "  and  I  can't 
afford  another  ;  and  I've  had  it  so  long.  l^o  other 
would  be  so  lovely.    Oh,  my. rose  I" 

"  Stuft'  and  nonsense  !  You  wasted  lots  of  time' 
over  it,"  said  the  old  woman. 

But  he  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do. 

That  night,  when  all  were  asleep,  ho  crept  out  of 
h\H  win^w.  .  He  took  out  his  cherished  rose-free  in 
his  arm.j  and  kissed  it.  It  bore  one  full-blown  flower, 
and  a  great  bud  likfi  a  jewel  hung  beside  it. 

"  Oood-by,"  said  he  ;  "  but  yet' not  good-bv.  When 
my  rose  is  her  rose  she  will  b.s  ne.'^rer  to  me." 

On  tlie  jiaiuted  pot  the  name  Lina — her  name- 
glistened.  He  kissed  that  also'bcfore  he  set  it  in  her 
window.  ^ 

Then  he  listened,  watching  all  night  lest  he  should 
lo.se  her  cry  of  surprise. 

The  suh  was  ki.s.sing  the  chimney-tops  when  she 
came  to  the  .sash  and  lifted  it,  and  screamed  : 

"  Granny,  the  angels  have  givon  me  my  rose  again. 
It  is  a  miracle.  Here  it  is,  pot  and  iiU.  Only  my 
name  in  on  the  pot." 

Then  she  cHed  out  again  in  eastacy.  and  almost  in 
fe«r  :       "  " 

"  1-fow  did  it  come  ?  Our  door  was  locked.  Oh,  I 
iyiow.  Thove  has  always  been  a  ruse  in  our  uci^ii- 
bour's-window — the  little  tailor's — vrhu  has  such  ;t 
kind  face.  He  hap  given  it  to  me.  How  good  !  1 
must  thank  him." 

Then  the  window  opened.    She  leaned  out 

"  f^ir  !" 

"  Mis.s  Lina  i"  .^aid  ]ie. 

''  I  know  you  have  given  me  this  rose>,"  siiid  she. 
"You  rob  yourself.    It  is  wrong  of  me  tt>  take  it." 

"  No,"  said  he  ;  "  it  is  yours.  You  Will  love  it  as 
yo>u  did  the  othei- y" 

Better,'.'  said  she,  "  for  the  sake  of  your  kindness. 
Thi\n-k  j  ou  ;  thank  Yoi\" 

'•  I'hank  you  for  keeping  it,"  suiil  he. 

She  w  ent  bai-k  into  her  garret;  he  went  ba.ck  to  his. 
Her  heRi't  was  softly,  sv/eetly  sad;  so  was  his. 
*   "  Pcor  fellow  1"  said  she.    "  Gud  does  not  p\it  the 
best  people  into  the  fsdrest  bodies." 

"  Beautiful  girl,"  said  he.'  "She  has  my  love  and 
my  rosv.  As  for  me — this  person  in  which  I  tlweJl — 
Ah,  weJ.l!  no  matter.  God  made  it  so,  Patience,  i>a- 
tience  !" 

And  h\'s  rose  bloomed  in  herwnndow,  and  sometimes 
in  the  dark  he  peeped  at  the.  girl  and  the  flowers  ;  but 
he  never  again  spoke  to  her. 

One  day — it  was  a  year  from  this  time — she,  looked 
out  of  her  window  and  saw  a  funeral  procession  leave 
the  {louse  neiit  door.  The  little  tailor  vras  dead.  He 
had  not  died  of  a  broken  heart.  His  heart  had  been 
at  peace.  Some  fever  killed  him,  and  his  great  spirit 
pas.sed  out  of  .his  little  crooked  body,  and  that  which 
was  left  behinij  they  laid  av.-ay  under  the  churchyard 
sod. 

She  watched  them  as  they  bore  him  off,  and  shed 
some  tears. 

That  afternooiv  she  did  not  work,  and  wheiftwilight 
fell  she  took  her  rose  in  her  arms  and  left  the  house 
with  it.  She  knenv  the  sjxjt  where  his  grave  had  been 
dug,  and  beside  if",  she  knelt  down. 

'■  Once  you  gavis'it  to  me,"  she  said.  "I  give  it  to 
you  again."  And  >S)ver  his  breast  she  planted  the  rose, 
and  watered  it  with  her,  tears. 

,  She  never  marr.ied — hot  because  no  one  aisked  her. 
Thiit  which  had  ho  vered  in  the  t-.ir  never  camo  any 
nearer.  "  lu  Heave  a- there  is  neither  marrying  aor  giv- 
ing in  marriage,"  wd  are  told;  but  there  is  love  there, 
and  perhaps  they  uiSiy  have  met  ;  who  knows  t 


EsKCUTiON  i.\  Feakce. — The  man  named  Haulaus, 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Court  of  Assize  of  the 
Euio  on  the  2St.h  August  last  for  the  murder  of  M. 
Fallon,  was  executed  on  the  18th  instant  at  Chateau. 
Ha  appeared  utterly  callous  to  his  fate,  fcte  and  drank 
heartily  before  leaving  the  prison,  took  a  (!up  of 
coffee,  and  declined  tiie  ministrations  of  the  jail  chap- 
lain. Ha  ai  ceuded  the  scaifold  with  a  firm  step,  and 
quietly  handed  himself  over  to  the  executioners. 

Wedding,  Christeniag,  and  Reception  Cakes  of 
every  descriptiovi  and  no-west  design.  P.  Gatfaoy,  t>  Parlia- 
ment-street. N.>B — Delivery  by  train  and  van  every  three 
hoars  from  9a.m,  to  6  p.ia.  daily.  fi^l 


THE  UXSPOKEX  GOOD-EYE. . 
"  Good  morning,  my  laas."  Well,  well,  woaienkind 
.ft,re  enough  to  upset  any  man  In  his  mind  : 
jVoUy's  snappish  and  silent  this  momia'.   Heigh-ho  1 
1  can't  wait  for  au  answer— time's  up,  I  must  g». 

Fkir  a  miner  must  work,  if  he's  sorry  or  glad, 
Wlieu  there's  nothin'  tlie  matter,  and  work  to  be  bad; 
Bu  .V  it  does  kinder  help  when  I  hear  Polly  say— 
Good  luck  to  you,  Steijhtu,  "   It  cheers  iae  all  day. 

I  s'pi'<se  she  gets  fretted  w'ith  Touimy  ftnd  Jo, 
And  , '.he  wa.sliin'  aud  bakiu',  andiryiu"  to  sew  ; 
But  S'.he  oughtn't  to  gi-umble  and  crv  In  this  wav, 
And  took,  v.'hcn  I  look  at  hcr,.oU'  t'other  way;  ' 

May  bi5  slie  is  thinkin'  about  tliat  York  beau 
Who  was  tiyin'  to  couit  her  when  I  <iid.  Duano. 
M'cU,  liit  her— who  caros  (   Guess  I'il  ,-,iug  iu  the  lane, 
.sij  she  yvoii't  tlunk  I'm  grievin',  nor  guess  at  my  piuii. 


"  .J«,  looh  for  your  father;  it's  lime  he  was  home, 
Au<i  the  dinner  is  ready ;  I  wish  he  would  come. 
1  woudt-r  what  keeps  hiin."   Just  down  by  the  dour, 
^Vaitiug,  Polly  sat,  counting  her  grievances  o'er ; 

With  H  twin^'e  of  remorse  for  her  potulaut  mood. 
As  she  thouijht  liow  lier  .Stephen  had  patiently  stood 
For  an  answer  which  camu  uot.    Hark  I  bells  mjin* 
loud  1 

At  the  mines  over  yonder  a  hurrjing  crowd  1 

"  Stop,  neighbours,  aud  tell  me;  speak  quick!   Axe  ys 

daft ; 

What's  amiss  over  yonderj?"  "There's  fire  iu  the  shaft. 
And  tlie  miners  arc  down."   Her  face,  white  as  atonij 
Xi'as  tearless  at  fii->.t ;  then  a  pitiful  muaii 
(  anife  ■ivhimperingcut  from  the  lips  hot  and  dry, 
"  .\ii<l  I  woiihl  nut  say  nothing— not  even  Guod-bye." 

A  man  strong  aud  ruddy  went  down  in  tlie  uiiue,  • 
^Vith  his  fairt<axou  bair  iu  the  day-dawn  ashiue  ; 
A  poor  hlackeued  thing,  with  a  flame-sli.ive  li^ud, 
'f  i'u<ler  hauds  brought  above  from  the  ranks  ui  the  dead. 

And  above  it  a  woman  kept  watch  all  the  day, 
l.cKikiug  downward  to  weep,  looking  upwaiJ  to  pray, 
'I  ill  the  lijjs  wlrispcred  low,  "  .PoUj,  luss.  are  you  hers  i 
I'm  a-goiu'  dear  Polly  ;  kl&s  Tommy  and  Jo, 
I'm  soiry,  poor  Polly,  I've  fretted  you  so." 

"  Nay,  I  .\i  asto  blame,  Stephen,  dailing ;  'twas  L 
He  is  going— Gup  Jiely  me  !  Goud-bye,  hid  '  good- 
bye I" 

•  . 

A  JAPANESE  EXECUTION. 
AV'e  have  been  favoured  by  a  correspondent  withth* 
following  account  of  a  .Tapane.--e  execution  : — "1  wet*': 
to  see  an  execution  at  Yeddo  out  of  a  vile  curiosity.  I 
repented  of  it,  but  still  it  was  a  most  extraordinary 
spectacle,  and  impressed  me  very  mm  h.  The  culprits 
were  eight  in  number,  one  being  a  womau.  They  wars 
all  beheaded  with  a  sword.  The  oiieratiou  was  per- 
formed with  Wonderful  dexterity  aud  cuo!uc»s,  aiii 
not  one  of  theirt,  even  the  woman,  showed  ihe  slightest 
symptom  of  fear.  There  was  a  space  of  giound  roped 
oti' ;  inside  were  three  holes  dttg  in  the  ground,  with  a 
little  moitud  behind  each,  on  which  was  spread  a  ma'! 
for  the  criminal  to  kneel  on.  On  one  aide  of  the  en- 
closure were  two  Japane.se  officials,  iu  chairs,  to  see 
tho  thing  properly  conducted.  I  had  a  place  directly 
i)i  front  of  the  mounds,  at  about  six  fejst  distance.  The 
criminals  were  placed  in  a  row  on  one  .side  of  the  en- 
closure, blindfolded  with  pieces  of  paper  ^thcy  use 
paper  for  everything  heie].  What  struck  me  most 
was  the  horrid  coolness  of  the  executioner's  assistant, 
a  good-looking  lad  of  abovit  18;  he  went  up  to  each 
[loor  wretcli  ia  liis  turn,  gave  him  a  tap  ou  the  shoul- 
der, led  him  n]i  to  the  mound,  and  made  him  knesl  on 
the  m.tt ;  he  then  stripped  his  shoulders,  made  him 
stretrfh  out  his  neck,  said  'That  will  do,'  and  in  a 
tiash|the  man's  head  was  in  the  hole  iu  front  of  him 
and  his  bleeding  n.eck  was,  as  it  were,  staring  me  in 
the  face.  The  assistant,  still  with  the  same  pleasant 
smile,  picked  thffheail  up,  thrt-w  some  water  over  the 
face  to  wash  off  the  blooil  aud  mud,  aud  presented  it 
to  the  Japane.se  officials,  who  nodded,  and  signed  to  go 
on  with  the  next  ;  the  assistiint  then  gave  the  coipse 
a,  blow  between  the  shoulders  to  expel  the  blood,  and 
hnallv  threw  the  carcass  aside  like  a  log  uf  wood.  He 
then  repeated  the  same  pleasant  programme  with  the 
next.  1  never  thought  a  man  s  htiud  ooald  come  o5 
80  easily  ;  it  was  like  chopping  cabbages,  only  accom- 
panied with  a.  pecidar  aud  most  horrid  sound; — tha'toi 
cutting  meat,  in  fact.  There  was  a  dense  ci'owd  of 
J  apanese  present,  including  niauy  women,  and  even  child- 
ren; th^se  people  never  ceased  to  eat,  smoke,  and  chatter 
the  whole  time,  making  remarks  on  the  performance, 
and  even  occasiofcilly  laughing,  just  Li  they  were  at  a 
theatre.  The  executioner  poured  water  on  his  sword 
between  each  decapitation  as  one  whets  a  kiaie  in  order 
to  cut  iadiarubber." 
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WAS  SHE  UNWOMANLY? 


"  You  see,"  said  Aurora  Delmayne,  with  an  indepen- 
dent movement  of  her  pretty  head,  "  I  believe  in  every 
froman  doing  what  she  can  best  perform.  I  might  hem 
strips  of  mmlin  and  dust  dwjcrcs  to  the  end  of  my 
days  and  never  advance  my  physical  or  mental  WeKaie 
one  degree.  I  might  possibly  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
situation  as  lady's  companion  for  a  salary  of  ten  or 
tt\elve  shiUiugs  a  week  ;  but,  you  see,  I  prefer  to 
paint  pictures  at  i-'yO  each." 

"It's  so  vmwomauly!"  said  Jeannette  Lee,  a  pretty, 
pink-cheeked  httle  d.9,msel,  whose  ideas  revolved  in  the 
narrowest  possible  groove. 

"  Why  is  it  unwomanly,  I'd  Uke  to  know  ?  Wh-^  is 
it  any  loss  feminine  to  stand  before  an  easel  than  to  do 
embroicipry  tnr  dance  the  polka  redowa  ?"  persisted 
Aurora,  with  reddening  cheeks.  ' 

Jcaunctte  could  not  tiell.  She  only  knew  that  she 
had  somehow  caught  the  rcfiain  of  the  popular  cry, 
"  Unwomanly."  And  Aurora  painted  on,  putting  a 
deal  of  unspoken  emphasils  into  the  lovely  liningof  her 
Eummer  clouds. 

Aurora  Delmayne  was  twenty-four  years  old  ;  a  tall, 
velvet-eyed  girl,  with  an  albundanco  of  blonde  hair,  a 
complexion  used  to  sun  and  wind,  and  a  fresh,  exqui- 
eltely-shapcd  mouth  ;  and  Aurora  had  a  talent  which, 
unlike  most  modern  young  i'adies,  she  did  not  bury  ia 
1  napkin.  She  was  alone  in  the  world,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  distant  relatives  who  lived  in  the  country, 
and  whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  her  little  studio 
was  all  the  home  she  had — g.  briglit  nook,  draped  and 
cnrpeted  with  warm  garnet  red,  and  all  aglow  with 
damty  gold-fiamed  landscapes,  Virackets  covered  with 
the  drooping  grace  of  dried  gi-ass«?3,  ferns,  and  iniiHor- 
tdUs,  and  little  statuettes  with.  J-uby  velvet  niches. 
And  here  Aurora  wrought  out  her  livelihood  with  the 
Vrubh,  asking  no  odds  of  the  giim  old  world,  and  giving 
it  none; 

"For  yon  see,"  said  Aurora,  wi'th  that  delicious 
sense  of  self-reliance  that  so  few  wo  men  have,  "  I  am 
almost  as  independent  as  if  I  were  a  r^aan." 

Dudley  (Jarrance  met  the  young  artist  at  a  crowded, 
fashionable  soiree,  when  Aurora  Delma^Vno  was  looking 
very  pretty,  with  a  simple  white  dress  and  moss  roses 
in  her  hair,  and  fell  iu  love  with  her  stradghtway,  us  it 
is  the  fashion  for  frjink,  impulsive  young  fellows  to  do. 

"  An  artist !"  he  cried,  when  Mrs.  SeymVour  told  him 
rf  the  vocation  of  her  young  gue.st,  iu  tilie  coiir.'fe  of 
the  next  day's  party  call.  "  Nonsense'!  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it.  Why,  she's  the  moatt  womanly 
little  creature  I  ever  met." 

"And  why  shouldn't  au  artist  be  womanl'y  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Seymour. 

Dudley  Ganance  could  not  find  a  salisfactory 
answer  to  that  question.  So  he  went  with  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour to  Aurora's  studio,  and  fell  in  love  ovpr  again 
T7)tii  the  velvet-eyed  lassie  iu  her  painting  oOstiime, 
with  its  tasseled  cap  set  a-top  of  her  curls,  mid  its 
coquettish  loops  and  folds  and  bib-apron.  Sht»,  was 
painting  a  sumraor  evening  study  for  Mrs.  SeymiWir— 
a  soft  blending  of  lights  and  shadows,  with  an  iHumi- 
t5at«d  chuich  mndow  in  the  foreground,  and  he\-;en« 
♦^husiasm  iu  her  wm-k  wag  something  contagious. 
Dudley,  with  his  admiiing  eyes  fixed  on  the  bri  ;»ht 
oval  fiice,  wondered  how  he  could  ever  have  thou^^ht 
nn  artidt  unwomanly.  Ife  recalled  his  sisters  dawdli'  ug 
over  their  worsted  work,  his  cousins  quarreling  ,;it 
croquet,  and  decided  that  Aurora  had  chosen  the  bettvU' 
pai-t. 

And  the  next  thing,  of  course,  was  that  he  began  t<s*, 
haunt  her  studio,  imtil  she  laughingly  forbade  him  to ' 
come  oftener  than  twice  a  week.  i, 

"  For  you  see,"  said  she,  "I  am  not  like  the  society 
young  ladies.  I've  got  my  trade  to  work  at,  and  I 
v?.nt  aflbrd  to  indulge  iu  any  deliglitful  odds  and 
t  nds     leisure.    And,  besides—" 

"  ^Vell,  what  does  that  formidable  dissyllable  mean?" 
iKughed  Garrance. 

"  Well— you  see—"  hesitated  Aurora.  And  thenjhe 
(et  down  her  little  foot  with  an  emphasis,  and  went  re- 
foiutely  on  :  -This  is  how  it  is.  If  1  -dere  a  gentleman 
artist,  and  you  a  young  lady,  you  might  come  to  my 
ttudie  ae  often  as  yqu  pleased,  aaid  it  would  be  all 
t;|fif .  Nobody  would  be  scandaliaed,  and  it  would  aE 
ce  vejy  jiroper.   But  -.as  t-aim  *  woman,  and  you  hap- 


pen to  helong  to  the  opposite  sex,  things  are  altogether 
different,  you  perceive.' 

"  I  don^t  perceive  it  at  all,"  stoutly  asserted  Gar- 
rance. 

"Don't  you  ?  But  Mrs.  Grundy  will  1"  and  Aurora 
was  resolute.  ' 

Mrs.  Seymour  laughed  at  her  young  friend's  discom- 
fiture. 

"  I  do  believe,  Dudley,"  she  said,  "  you  are  falling 
in  love  with  Miss  Delmayne." 

And  Dudley  Garrance  did  not  deny  the  soft  impeach- 
ment. He  went  home  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his 
uncle  and  guardian,  rhapsodising  generally  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  young  artist. 

Uncle  Sedley  Alwood's  answer  was  rather  after  the 
"  wet-blanket"  order. 

"  Your  letter,  my  dear  Dudley,"  wrote  this  respect- 
able relative,  "was  like  yourself — ^frank,  ingenuous, 
and — pai-dou  me  the  word — ^ill-considered.  I  dare  say 
your  young  artist — whose  name,  by  the  way,  you  for- 
got to  mention — is  very  charming,  quite  a  second  Eosa 
Bonheur,  aud  .ill  that.  But  I  must  confess  to  a 
settled  antipo.thy  to  these  unsexed  females.  I 
want  my  nephew's  wife  to  be  a  ivoniaii — a  gentle, 
soft-voiced,  womanly  ^|)oman.  It  will  be  unneces- 
sary for  her  to  earn  lier  own  living  by  the 
pencil,  o'r  any  other  implement,  as,  should  you 
marry  to  suit  me,  I  intend  to  take  care  of  yom'  future 
in  what  I  hope  will  be  a  satisfactory  manner.  How- 
ever, the  old  saying  is  'Love  goes  where  it  is  sent,'  and 
I  suppose  there  is  no  use  in  laying  do^\-n  any  definite 
rules  on  the  subject.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  to  t:ike  a  few 
months  dispassionately  to  consider  the  question.  There 
is  a  yoimg  lady  visiting  i:i  this  neighbourhood  who  is 
my  ideal  of  what  a  woman  should  be — young,  beauti- 
ful, and  gentle,  with  all  the  domestic  taleuts  and 
household  accompL'shments  which  a  true  wife  should 
possess.  She  is  Mrs.  Squire  Edwards'  cousin  antf 
guest ;  and  when  I  went  into  Mrs,  Edwards'  kitchen 
the  other  day  aud  found  her,  \yith  her  sleeves  rolled 
up,  making  blackbeiry  i^ios — well,  I'm  not  ashamed  to 
confess  that,  had  I  been  five-and -thirty  yeara  younger, 
I  ehoidd  have  gone  on  my  knees  and  proposed  at  once. 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  write  immediately  to  you. 
Come  as  soon  as  po.ssiLle — this  exquisite  rose  will  not 
long  hang  ungathercd  on  the  stem.  And  then — fancy 
me  making  a  grimace  as  I  write — w  c  ynW  talk  over  the 
question  of  the  Woman's  Ilights  woman  who  seems  to 
have  bewitched  you,  and  if  you  can  truthfully  declare 
that  she  is  fairer  and  sweeter  than  my  lovely  maker  of 
blackbeiTy  pies,  why,  we  will  see  about  it !" 

Dudley  Garrance  read  the  letter  twice  over,  aud  me- 
ditated upon  its  contents. 

"  Aurora  is  out  of  town,  and  won't  be  back  for  a 
month,"  he  pondered.  "And,  what'.<3  worse,  she  re- 
fused to  give  me  her  address.  She  wanted  to  be  quiet, 
and  really  to  rusticate,  .she  said.  I  may  as  well  spend 
the  time  at  Anfbnville  as  anywhere  else.  It  will  please 
my  uncle,  and  I  suppose  I  ought\o  pay  deference  to 
Ilia  wishes  iu  whatever  I  can,  since  my  giving  up 
Aurora  to  please  him  is  quite  out  of  the  question  1" 

Scf  our  hero  packed  a  valise,  bought  a  I'anama  hat, 
aud  then  set  ofl'  for  the  rural  districts. 

.  "  Bless  my  soul.  Master  Dudley  1"  said  the. ancient 
housekeeper,  who  always  looked  upon  her  master's 
nephew  as  an  ovcrgi  own  school-boy,  and  locked  up  the 
jam  and  fruit-cake  as  long  as  he  stayed  at  Antonville. 
"  Mr.  Alwood  didn't  look  for  you  just  yet.  He's'  just 
stepped  up  to  Mrs.  Ed'ards's.  You'll  find  him  there." 
"  Very  wfell,"  said  Dudley,  "  I'll  go  over  there," 
He  Btojiped  only  for  a  draught  of  water  at  the  old 
well,  aud  went  through  the  hazel  copse  to  the  old  white 
farm-house,  where  Squire  Edwai'ds  vegetated  content- 
edly, as  his  forefathers  had  clone  before  him.  liOng 
before  he  reached  the  kitchen  door  a  pretty  porch- 
covered  nook,  all  draped  with  blue-cupped  morning 
glories — be  could  see  the  portly  figure  of  his  uucle 
sitting  at  the  window. 

"  I  wonder,"  thouglit  Dudley,  "  if  there  is  any 
blackberry  pie-makLng  going  on  there.  Perhaps  I  am 
going  to  have  au  auut-in-la\v,  and  then  good-by  to 
all  the  prospective  fortune  I  am  supposed  to  inherit." 
,  He  tapped  at  the  door.  Uncle  Alwood's  voice,  how- 
( \ver,  prevented  his  mild  summons  from  being  heard  5 
s,  ■>  he  gently  pushed  open  the  door  and  entered. 

;,It  was  not  blackberry  pies  this  time,  but  quince 
jel'ly.  Mrs.  "Squire  Ed'ards,"  rubicimd  and  merry, 
sto  od  before  a  huge  pre'serving  kettle,  stirring  up  a 
bu\>bliugj  mass;  while  Uncle  Alwood,  a  contrast  in 
cool  ueas  and  lei.5ure,  sat  by.  the  open  window,  and  a 
sligh  t,  graceful  figure,  at  the  whitely-scoured  taWe, 
was  «  mployed  in  pasting  labels  on  alarge  array  of  jelly 
glassA  V  She  turned  at  tha  sound  of  a  strange  footstep 
on  tha  'floor,  and  Dudley.  Garranca  found  himself.  £aa» 


ing  straight  into  the  velvet-hltia  «je3  c£  AnroiaDal< 
mtyne. 

"  How  came  you  hero  ?"  he  demanded^-iJio  bright! 

flush  of  pleasm-e  mouoting  to  his  cheek*  ^ 
"  Aud  how  came  you  hero  f*  she  retorted  rnerrity,  , 
'•■  Uncle,"  said  Dudley,  turning  to  the  old  gehtleman»- 

who  was  staring  aa  if  aU  his  physique  were  condensed- 

into  eyes,  "  ia  this  your  hcoM  ideal  of  a  wife  J" 

"  Yes,"  heartily  assented  Uncle  Alwood.  1 
"  Mine  also,"  said  Dudley  Garrance.    "  Sere,  MisS 

Delmayne,  let  me  help  you  with  those  labels." 
And  Uncle  Alwood  had  a  living  esemphflcation,  ia 

the  shape  of  hisnephew's  wife,  thata  woman  can  main' 

tain  herself  by  the  exercise  of  her  God-given  talent, 

and  stiU  not  be  "  unwomanly." 


DEATH  IN  A  POLICE  CELL. 
Another  death  in  a  police  cell — another  victim  to 
the  stupidity  of  a  policeman  t  Buiv  it  is  only  a  croaa* 
ing-sweeper,  and  who  is  to  blame  if  tha  crossing* 
sweeper  takes  it  into  his  head  to  get  a  fit  and  fall 
down  on  a  door-step  ?  He  must  be  diimk,  and  even  i/ 
he  is  not  drunk,  what  business  has  ha  to  lie  down  thera 
and  obstruct  the  thoroughfare  ?  He  must  be  made  to 
move  on.  So  the  official  mind  ia  satisfied  that  ha  13 
only  discharging  his  duty  in  taking  the  obstruction  to 
the  station-hoiise  and  entering  it  on  the  charge-sheetf 
aa  "  drunk  and  incapable."  This  operation,  however, 
cannot  be  canied  out  without  assistance,  and  anothe? 
sapient  constable  arrives  upon  the  scene,  who  does  not 
see  any  reason  to  differ  from  his  comrade,  and  between 
the  two  the  miserable  crossing-sweeper  is  hurried  in* 
sensible  to  the  lock-up,  and  flung  for  tha  night  intd 
one  of  those  paradises  for  ening  humanity — a  pollca 
cell.  A  broom,  bearing  the  mystio  charaoter.', 
"S.G.H.S.,"  having  been  found  lying  beside  the  culpri  a 
when  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  police,  he  is  likawiaa 
charged  with  illegal  possession,  and,  not  being  able  ta 
ulter  a  word  in  his  defence,  he  is  forthwith  remanded 
on  the  charge,  and  sent  again  to  his  quarter-J 
in  the  house  of  detention.  When  BOUghS 
for  in  the  morning  it  was  found  that  the( 
poor  old  man  has  been  taken  from  the  clutches  of  his 
unpitying  captors  by  a  less  cruel  though  mora  inevi' 
table  constable.  Sergeant  Death.  An  inquest  wai 
then  held,  of  course  ;  and  of  course  the  *'  usual  ver- 
dict" was  retm'ued.  Nobody  was  to- blame;  althoug'ii 
the  jury  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  poHce  had, 
"  not  exercised  that  discretion  they  might  have  exer-'  j 
cised  as  to  ascertaining  the  state  -of  the  man's  health 
when  the'  charge  was  taken."  It  was  proved  in  evi.* 
deuce  that  the  broom  was  given  to  the  deceased  by  tha 
surveyor  of  St.  George'^,  with  permission  to  sweep  a 
crossing,  and  it  was  also  proved  that  the  old  man  was 
not  drunk,  as  the  Police-Constable  Coleman  imagined. 
Death  had  ensued  from  effusion  of  blood  on  tha  brain 
caused  by  kidney  disease.  Tha  sBeath  of  this  poor* 
old  crossing  sweeper,  of  seventy  years — the  miserable, 
unheeded  death  on  the  cold  flags  of  a  police  cell,  with 
no  human  hand  near  to  close  his  despairing  eyes — na 
human  voice  to  speak  one  word  of  sympathy  to  her 
of  hope  hereafter — this  wretched,  pitiable  occurrence) 
although  "  nobody's  to  blame,"  is  undoubtedly  to  bq 
attributed  to  human — or  inhuman — stupidity  or  cal< 
lousness,  or  both  combined.  How  long  is  the  system 
under  which  such  sickening  episodes  can  arise  to  ba 
pei-mitted  amongst  us  ? 


The  Financier  says  : — It  is  stated  that  the  Bank  oi 
England,  with  a  view  to  replenish  their  reserve,  arebor- 
rowing  in  the  Stock  Exchange  upon  their  Government 
Stock.  This  is  a  measure  which  is  not  very  often  re- 
sorted  to  by  the  Bank.  Its  effect,  of  course, is  to  rendeil 
money  tighter  iu  the  outside  market. 

The  American  papers  annoimce  the  death  ot  Ad- 
miral Winslow,  who  commanded  'the  Kearsarge  when 
she  sank  the  Alabama,  The  death  is  also  announcerl 
of  Mr.  John  B.  Baldwin,  who  was  Speaker  of  the  Con- 
federate House  of  Representatives,  and,  after  the  wai^ 
Speaker  of  the  Vuginia  House  of  Delegates. 

The  foundation  stone  of  St,  Bernard's  Catholia 
Church  at  Watertown,  Wisconsin,  U.S.,  which  has  jusJ 
been  laid,  was  taken  from  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  and  was 
forwarded  for  that  pm-pose  at  the  special  request  oi 
the  pastor  and  parishioners,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Arch- 
deacon Quirke,  the  respected  parish  priest  of  the  Cit^ 
of  the  Kings. 

Pekkt  Bank,  19  and  20  WinataTern-strset— Bank  Hosira, 
every  day  from  10  a.ia.  to  5  p.HJ,  On.Monday,  Wednesday; 
andSaturdaj  ETeDii!2»,  f» om  F  to  9t  ^  g95  Cent.«al(ft 
jositsof  a:5.- 


LADY  DARVILLE; 


LOST  IN  A  LABYRINTH. 


AN  OEIGINAL  COPYHIGHT  TALE. 


Bj)  iJ'.i  Author  of  "John  Gi^borne's  Will,"  "Varhy  ShrubsoU, 
ttc,  <tc 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
Captain  Mildmay,  or  the  Eussaes. 

When  Jacob  V.iudel,  the  '.aTryer,  returnod  to  his 
chombers  in  Buoklersuai-y,  after  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  prevail  upon  the  Sister  of  Mercy  to  yield 
possession  of  the  Lost  One,  ho  ^at  down,  and  wrote 
to  Lady  Darville  that  letter  which  Antoiue  found  in 
the  post  baj:,  and  the  answer  to  which  Gerald  Stan- 
ham  so  shrewdly  read  off  from  the  bloting  paper  to 
Bir  Piers  Darville. 

this  done  Mr.  Tandel  rested  in  the  matter,  till  lie 
liad  received  from  D.irville  Park  the  answer  which 
wasi  so  strano-ely  deciphered  by  the  pretended  groom. 

When  that  answer  came,  which  w.ason  the  second, 
day  after  his  visit  to  the  "Home,"  he  pondered  over 
it,  and  with  a  professional  eye  looked  at  all  sides  o£ 
the  question. 

Her  Lady.=!hip  wanted  f»  know  whether  Mr.  Vandel 
thought  Criasy  would  be  "safe"  where  she  was — in 
ether  words,  whether  she  would  be  tept  in  the  con- 
ventual establishment  till  it  suited  Lady  Daryillo'e 
plans  to  claim  her. 

Jacob  Vandel  doubted  thia. 

tie  tnrnea  to  tno  leucr  again,  sua  feaa  tnat  pririi 
Oi'it  which  requested  him  to  send  her  Ladyship  the 
form  OT  a  will. 

"What  does  she  want  the  form  of  a  will  for?"  ho 
asted  himself.  "And  why,  does  she  say,  it  is  as  vrcU 
to  provide  against  accidents  ?" 

His  keen  eye  twinkled  as  he  ronttered  this ;  and 
with  a  smile,  its  sat  down  to  answer  her  Ladyship's 
TTsissivel 

What  came  of  that  answer  will  bo  seen  by  the  I 
eequel.    Bat  he  enclosed  the  form  of  a  will,  remark- 
ing humourously  that      hoped  nothing  serious  was 
about  to  happen  in  the  family. 

It  was  ju3t  when  he  hnd'ftnished  this  letter,  that 
Flnker,  the  Scotch,  cleru-,  entered  the  private  office. 

"A  gentleman,  sir,  wishes  to  see  you,"  said  Flukcr 

"His  name?"  asked  Mr.  Vandel. 

"He  SBye  he's  upon  secret  business,  and  will  mea- 
tion  his  name  only  to  you." 

"Indeed  !"  said  the  lawyer,  "  Well  I  suppose  I  must 
Sep  th3  fellow.  Show  him  in." 

Fluier  returned,  and  presently  ushered  in  a  neatly- 
fipparelled,  ge:itlemanly-looking  man,  whose  clean 
shaven  face  and  cleanly-cut  features  had  a  strikingly 
theatrical  aspect. 

He  lifted  his  hat  witb  an  easy  grace  as  he  saw  the 
lawyer,  and  then  said, 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  spoaldng  to  Mr.  Vandel,  I 
believe  ?" 

"  You  have,  sir,"  returned  the  lawyer.  "  Pray  sit 
flown." 

The  gentlemanly-looking  young  man  eat  down, 
placing  his  glossy  hat  upon  a  table  near  him,  gently 
drew  off  his  lavender  gloves,  and  then  looking  Mr. 
Vandel  curiously  and  my.^teriously  in  the  face,  said, 

"There  are  uof,*I  suppose,  two  gentlemen  of  your 
profession  in  Bucklersbury." — I  am  addressing  Mr. 
Jacob  Vandel,  Lady  Darville's  confidential  solicitor, 
I  presume?" 

The  lawyer  stared.  What  did  this  mean?  he  thought. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  replied.  "lam  Jacob  Vandel,  of 
Bncklerebury,  and  there  is  only  one  person  of  that  name 
in  the  place,  and,  I  may  sr.y,  in  the  Ztw  List  itself." 

"And  you  are  the  confidential  solicitor  of  Lady 
Darville?" 

"I  niw  and  then  receive  her  Ladyship's  commands, 
tairl  the  lawver  cautiouslv. 

The»e  was  an  awkward  pause  then.  These  two 
men  were  fencing  with  each  other,  and  they  stood  on 
guard  for  a  time. 

However,  the  lawyer  made  the  first  pass  by  way  of 
resuming  the  contest. 

"And  you,  air,"  he  said,  "I  suppose,  are  acquain- 
ted with  her  Ladyship,  by  the  way  in  which  you  speak." 

"I  am,"  replied  the  mysterious  one. 

"And  your  name?" 
, ,  ilr,  Yandel's  viBi,tor  drew  from  Mt  pocket  a  card- 


case  eraoiazonea  wnii  a  cresi;.    rrom  uie  case,  ne 
took  a  card,  and  presented  it  to  Mr.  Vandel. 

The  lawyer  put  on  his  spectacles  and  read  the  name 
on  the  card. 

"Oh,  Captain  Mildmay,  of  the  Hussars,"  he  said, 
doubtfully.  "Any  relation  to  Sir  Piers  Darville,  may 
I  ask?" 

"None,  Mr.  Vandel — none,"  replied  the  Captain. 
"Indeed,  I  may  say,  mtrf,  nous,  that  I  am  rather  at- 
tached to  the  other  side  of  tbo  house. 

There  was  a  keen,  knowing  look  in  the  speaker's 
eyes  as  he  said  this  which  made  Mr.  Vandel  misappre- 
hend his  meaning.  » 

"Attached?"  he  said,  donbtingly. 

"Ah,  ah,  I  see,"  l.Tughed  Captain  Mildmay.  "You 
misapprehend  me.  Oh,  no,  nothing  of  that  kind,  I 
assure  you.  I  mean  merely  that  I  am  here  in  the 
interest  of  her  Ladyship  rather  than  that  of  Sir  Piers 
Darville." 

'  "  Oh  \"  returned  the  lawyer,  waiting  again. 
The  Captain  resumed. 

"  You  had  a  letter  from  her  Ladyship  this  morning, 

had  you  not  ?  ' 

'■Sscuso  me.  Captain  Mildmay,"  replied  the 
lawyer,  "  but  professional  men  are  bound  to  be  cau- 
tious when  dealing  with  their  client's  affairs.  It  does 
not  do  to-be  otherwise.  And  really  our  v6ry  short 
acquaintance  " 

The  Captain  interrupted  him  : — 

"■  Makes  you  suspicious.  Well,  no  doubt  it  is  natural 
yon  should  be  so.  However,  I  will  answer  my  own 
question.  Yon  did  have  a  letter  from  her  Ladyship 
this  morning,  concerning  a  person  in  whom  she  is 
deeply  interested.  I  have  followed  that  letter,  as  her 
Ladyship,  upon  second  thoughts,  considered  it  better 
that  the  business  should  bo  managed  personally  than 
by  a  tedious  correspondence." 

'■'Indeed!"  said  Mr.  Vandel. 

He  waited  again.  It  was  evident  that  this  Captain 
Mildmay  was  toinehow  in  posression  Of  part  of  Lady 
Darville  s  secret.  But  how  much?  and  how  far  was 
he  accredited  by  her  ? 

The  lawyer  had  his  doubts.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  his  visitor  might  possibly  be  an  emissary  of  Sir 
Piers  Darville  instead  of  araessengor  from  her  Lady- 
ship. '  . 

Shrewd  Mr.  Vandel ! 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  Captain,  after  a  somewhat 
awkward  pause,  "lam  here,  Mr.  Vandel,  fo  see  what 
can  be  done  with  regard  to  the  person  mentioned  in 
her  Ladyship's  letter." 

"  The  '2^frion',"  thought  Mr.  Vandel.  "Why does 
he  keep  saying 'the  person'  instead  of  'the  child?' 
This  looks  .=nspicious." 

"Yrtu  understand  me?"  asked  the  Captain. 

"Well,  sir,  not  exactly,"  was  Mr.  Vandel's  reply. 
"It  is  somewhat  strange  that  Lady  Darville  should 
have  so  spee  lily  changed  her  maid  as  you  -say  ehe 
has  done,  and  you  are  certainly  here  very  quickly  after 
the  letter  you  assume  I  have  received." 

"  Well,  "h'-r  Ladyship,  as  you  are  perhaps  aware,  is 
always  quick  and  decided  i'n  her  modes  of  action," 
•  said  the  Caprajn.  * 

"No  doubt,"  replied  Mr.  Vandel.  "  But  perhaps 
you  will  now  I  ell  me  the  precise  instructions  you  bring 
with  you.    What  is  it  you  propose  ?" 

"  That  we  should  proceed  to  the  retreat  of  the  per- 
son in  whom  her  Ladyship  is  so  deeply  interested." 

"For  what  purpose ?" 

Captain  Mildmay  hesitatei!!. 

"  For  what  purposo?"  repeated  the  lawyer. 

"For  the  purpose  explained  by  Lady  J^arville  in 
her  correspondence  with  you." 

This  was  cunning  fence  on  both  sides. 

"  1  am  afraid  that  would  be  useless,  sir,"  returned 
the  lawyer.  , 

"Useless,— how?" 

"Because  the  'person'  you  apeat  of  is  not  to  bf/ 
seen." 

Captain  Milijmay  began  to  congratulate  himselc. 
The  lawyer  was  certainly  making  admissions. 

"i/^'is  detained  then  r"  asked  the  Captain,  raakio  g 
to-irctful  haste,  or  bv  warv  of  hazardincr  a  coniectui//*. 

"  The  laivyer  a  eye  twinkled.  it  was  evident  'itiat 
this  Captain  Mildmay  was  but  imperfectly  adv'wed. 
Ho  had  mistaken  the  sex  of  the  "person?" 

"  There  t5  a  detention,"  replied  Mr.  Vandel,  now 
more  than  ever  convinced '  that  his  visitor  wf is  not 
sent  by  Lady  Darville.  "But  pardon  me,  sir;  before 
saying  .^!lylhing  further,  I  should  prefer  to  core  muni- 
cate  with  her  Ladyship.  If  you  will  do  me  thx?  favour 
to  call  at  this  time  the  day  after  to-morrow,,  I  shall 
then,  perhaps,  be  able  to  speak  more  freely '/»  ith  yon. 
At  present,  professional  etiquette  demanC'/Jj  that  I 
jhstild  besileat." 


Captain  Mildmay  was  taken  aback. 

"Impossible,  my  dear  sir  1"  he  said-  "lambonn'I 
for  Darville  Park  by  this  afternoon's  mail,  to  confer 
with  her  Ladyship  on  the  matter.  She  v/ill  not 
thank  either  of  us,  if  I  return  empty-handed." 

The  lawyer  chook  his  head. 

"  Perhaps  not,,Captain  Mildmay,"  he  replied.  "But 
I  roust  trust  to  my  owe  judgment  in  the  matter  ; 
indeed  I  must  A  day  or  two's  delay  will  not  beof  any 
great  consequence,  and  then  yon  and  I  will  bo  better 
able  to  confer  together."  • 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  Fluter,  the  clerk, 
entered. 

"Mr.  Ferret,  sir,"  he  said,  "has  been  waiting 
some  time  to  see  you." 

At  the  sound  of  the  name,  "Mr.  Ferret,"  Captaia 
Mildmay  started  and  looked  round,  a  movement  nol 
unobserved  by  Jacob  Vandel. 

"Ua  !"  thoaght  the  lawycx.  "There's  Bomething 
in  this  I    He's  heard  of  Ferret  before." 

"He  rose;  and  evidently  awaited  Captain  Mild- 
may's  departure.  Seeing  which,  the  Captain  rose 
also. 

"Well,  Mr.  Vandel,"  ho  said.  "It  is  poeeifcle  I 
may  return  here  on  the  day  after  to-morrow.  But  I 
cannot  help  regretting  my  useless  journey  to-day. 

"Nor  can  1,"  returned  the  lawyer  bowing  him  out 
nevertheless. 

As  Captain  Mildmay  passed  through  the  outer 
office  he  could  not  help  looking  over  the  rail  ia  tna 
enclosure  in  which  sat  Six.  Ferret  and  the  Lurcher  1 

They  also  looked  at)  Captain  Mildmay,  and  as  thej 
did  so,,  a  peculiar  expression  of  enrprise  came  over 
the  master-detective's  countenance.  The  Lurcher, 
too,  was  deeply  inferos  ied,  and  was  about  to  spea'k. 

But  Mr.  Ferret's  hand  was  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Hush,  man !"  he  whispered,  "  You  forget  yonr^ 
self." 

And  Captain  Milflmay  left  the  lawyer's  chamber* 
without  interruption. 

The  master  detective  and  his  man  then  entered 
Jacob  Vandel's  private  office.  They  Were  evidently 
in  a  state  of  excit/ament. 

"She's  gone!"  said  the  former,  ae  eooa  as  he  saTif 
Mr.  Vandel. 

"Gone!" 

"  Yes,  carri'Ad  off  again." 

"As  I  esrtected."  renlied  the  lawyeR- 

"  How  did  jovL  ascertain  the  faut 

"Oh,  straiagely  enough.  I  came  to  town  m  a  csd 
this  morning,  and  the  driver  happened  to  be  one  of 
my  old  cmploi/es.  He  always  tells  me  of  anything 
queer  about  the  fares  he  carries,  and  I've  found  him 
of  use  in  that  way,  so  I  'tip  him  now  and  then.". 

"  Well ','"  said  Mr.  Vandel  impatiently. 

"And  this  morning,"  res/jined  Jlr.  Ferret,  "hff 
told  me'pf  a  fare  he  had  the  very  day  when  you  and 
our  friend  here' — the Jjta-cher  smiled — "went  to  tha 
house  o*er  the  water." 

" Yc  s,  sir,"  said  the  impatient  lawyer  "And  h& 
took  tlie  fare  from  that  house,  I  Buprwse?" 

"H,©did." 

"j*iritl  he  told  you  where  he  drove  to?" 

"  ^■fo,  he  did  not.  He  was  at  fault  there.  Tha4 
is  ho  pulled  up  at  one  of  the  entrances  to  theRegenfa 
Par/k,  where  the  girl  and  her  conductor  got  out,  and, 
of  course,  he  lost  sight  of  them." 

•'Fool!"  exclaimed  the  lawyer.  "It  would  havS 
baon  worth  a  dozen  fares  to  him  had  he  followed. 

" But  how  could  he ?"  asked  Mr.  Ferret.^  "Ha 
•souldn't  drive  along  the  park  walks.  Besides  how 
.  could  heknow  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  do  so  ? 
!  He  merely  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  me  casually.' 

"True,"  said  the  lawyer.  "But  it's  a  great  pi:/j 
— that's  all.    We've  our  work  to  do  over  again." 

The  Lurcher  interposed  here. 

"Tf  he  nut  *>ie  wnma,™,  iipj^  -tha,  crfrl  down  at  thai 
Kegent  s  Park,"  he  said  "  I  thins  i  can  gues^  wJier^ 

they  went  to.' ' 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Vandel.  *'Where?" 

■ "  Why,  to  the  'Home  of  the  Lost  Sheep,'  at  Hamp< 
stead,"  was  the  Lurcher's  reply. 

"Good!"  said  Mi'  Vandeh  "That's  a  sen  jib  la 
gtless  of  yours." 

"  So  I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Ferret.  "Andlsrip^ 
pose  we'd  better  follow  the  child  np,  and  try  there." 

Mr.  Vandel  considered. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  at  length,  "but  not  to-day  noT 
to-morrpw.  I'm  a  litle  puzzled  about  this  matter. 
You  perhap^saw  a  gentleman  who  left  me  before  yoo 
came  in  ?"  ,    ,     .      ■  i 

Mr.  Ferret  glanced  awoyj  at  the  Lurcher,  to  sto^ 
hi?  t-<sn»*> 
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"Weu  "  h8  said,  "vre  caught  a  frliaopse  ot  mm  as 
he  passed  thi-ough  the  clerV  8  office." 

"He  caUs  himself  a  Captain  Mildmay,  of  the  Hus- 
sars ;  and  he  tony  be  such  a  person.  But  I  hare  rea 
eon  to  doubt  it,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"Ib  there  a  Captain  Mildmay  of  the  Hussars  ?" 
ffslted  the  wary  Mr.  Ferret.  ^ 

"Ah  \"  said  the  lawyer.    "  We'll  see.' 

He  took  from  the  table  an  Arnv^  Lhr,  and  turned 
tfver  the  loaves  till  h<  came  to  the  ioitial  letter  he 

Wanted.  -  .,  tt 

There  was  no  Captain  Mildmay  of  the  Hussars 

taentioned  in  the  book  !  •  _ 

f  tranjre  to  say,  neithei'  Mr.  Ferret  nor  the  Lurcher 

was  in  the  least  surprised  by  this  discrn  ery.  They 

noly  looked  at  each  otlier  as  INIr.  Vaudel  examined 

the  Army  List,  and  something  like  a  smile  passed  over 

their  countenances. 

"It  is  as  I  thought  1"  esclairoed  Jacob  Vandel. 

•'The  maais  an  impostor,  sent  here  to  make  a  dis- 

"  Indeed  !"  eaid  Mr.  Ferret.    "  What  discovery." 

"Oh,  one  relating  to  the  very  child  who  has  es- 
caped UJ."  .  ,    ,  , 

Mr.  Ferret  w'as  now  really  surprised.  And  he  was 
deeply  engaged  in  puttfng  this  and  that  together, 
Bi^d  trying  to  realise  certain  facts  which  are  prett^ 
p^eil  knoTrti  to  the  readers  of  "Lost  in  the  Laby- 
rinth." 

So  waa  the  Lurcher. 
■    And,  indeed,  so  was  Mr.  VandeL 

But  these  men  acted  each  for  himself,  and  each 
kept  his  own  secrets.  To  Mr.  Ferret  nothing  was 
more  delightful  than  to  find  the  plot  thickening  thus, 
and  to-feel  how  well  he  was  getting  on  in  business. 

"And  what  is  to  be  done?"  asked  the  master  de- 

"We  must  wait,"  replied  Mr.  Vandel,  "till  I  can 
get  a  reply  from  my  client  to  a  letter  I  am  nbon^  to 
write." 

"Very  well,"  said  Jlr.  Ferret. 

The  Lurcher  looked  glum.  He  wanfe.l  to  resume 
his  inquiries  at  once.  He  was  detailed  off  upon  the 
business,  and  he  did  not  care  to  lose  two  days. 

However,  there  was  no  help  for  i*-,  and  when  Mr. 
Ferret  turned  to  liini  and  said,  "You-  can  leave  now. 
But  look  in  at  theoflico  as  u^'ual  till  we  have  furtbT 
lastructionsfromMr.  Vandei,"  the  detective  deparied. 

Other  mafjters  turned  up  in  Mr.  Vaudel's  chambers 
then.  He  had  a  divorce  case  on  his  hanlSs,  the  get- 
iicg  up  the  evidence  for  which  generally  rested  upon 
Mrr  Ferret.  There  was  also  a  criminal  case,  con- 
nected with  a  forged  bill  of  exchange,  the  forger 
whereof  had  to  be  traced  to  his  snug  quarters  in 
Boulogne-sur-mer,  whither  he  had  betaken  himself 
for  the  benefit  of  fresh  air,  sea-bathing,  and  an  ab- 
jence  of  English  police. 

There  was  also  an  absconding  clerk  to  be  dogged 
from  place  to  place  till  the  money  he  had  carried  off 
was  diecoverod.  The  man  was  safe  enough,  and  he 
could  be  laid  hold  of  at  any  moment ;  but  the  larger 
*um  of  money  in  bills  and  notes  he  had  oeoreted  some- 
where, was  the  object  of  the  prosecutors,  and  fhoy 
wished  to  lull  him  into  a  sense  of  security  till  they 
lighted  upon  that. 

Upon  these  matter's  Jacob  Vandel  and  Mr.  Ferret 
discoursed  for  a  time,  till  the  master  detectiTe  took 
his  departure,  and  the  lawyer  was  left  alone. 

Then  he  sat  down  to  write,  for  a  second  time  that 
flay,  to  Lady  Darville.  He  had  to  warn  hec  ot  the 
Captain  Mildmay,  who  was  so  deeply  interested  in 
lier  secrei. 

"Dear  Lady  Darville,"  he  wrote,  "I  have  just  been 
lurprised,  after  writing  one,answer  to  your  note  of 
tedtcrdav  hM  a  visitor  whose  strange  aopearance 
makes  nie  destroy  that  answer,  ana  write  anotner.  A 
gentleman  who  calls  himself  Captain  Mildmay,  has 
been  here,  stating  that  he  came  from  you,  aud  desir- 
ing to  interfere  in  the  matter  you  instructed  me  upon. 
Kow  was  this  Captain  Mildmay — who  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the..4i'm//  List — really  sent  by  you?  I  sus- 
pect not ;  and  I  have  acted  accordingly.  Ho  is  to 
pay  me  another  visit  (perhaps)  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row, before  which  I  shall  no  doubt  hear  from  you.  I 
may  mention  that  C.  has  been  removed  from  the  place 
tnentio.ied,  and  has  gone,  possibly,  to  a  similar  one. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  I  enclose  the  form  of  will' 
requested.    Are  you  going  to  ba  your  own  lawyer  ?' 

Jacob  Vandel  signed  this,  took  the  form  of  will 
from  the  letter  previously  written  and^gain  enclosed 
I*— tearing  the  first  letter  up,  and  throwing  the  ruins 
|b  the  waste-paper  basket. 

Be  than  called  PInkeii. 


"  Post  this  letter  at  once,"  he  said.  "  And  oye 
the-bye,  Flnker,  bring  me  the  evening  paper.  They 
call  them  evening  papers,  though  they  appear  just 
after  uoon." 

The  Scotch  clerk  took  the  letter,  aud  left  the  cham- 
bers in  Buckiersbury, 

He  was  not  a  man  much  given  to  hurrying  him- 
lllf.  He  was  calm  and  mothodical,  and  he  went  his 
cay  with  cautious  slowness,  now  and  then  indulging 
ia  soliloquy,  so  that  the  small  boys,  looked  up  iu  his 
la.oe  with  surprise,  and  thought  that  shijwd  train  of 
his  to  be  a  little  out  of  order. 

Hovrever,  he  reached  the  post  oflice,  dropped  the 
letter  in  the  boi,  and  then  bethought  him  of  the  even- 
ing paper  he  vras  to  take  back. 

"It's  indeed  a  verra'  great  waste  o'  money,"  he 
naid,  as  he  looked  about  him  for  a  newsvendor's  shop, 
"to  buy  these  evening  papers,  when  you  can  read  tlie 
bills  o'  them  for  nothing  !  For,  sure  enough,  there  s 
Ji  deal|iD  the  bills  that's  mair  e.'iciting  than  in  the 
eolurans." 

Vfith  this  rcflerfion,  Fiukcr  went  in  and  out  the 
lanes  of  the  city,  looking  for  an  evening  paper.  Thsre 
were  bills  enough  about ;  but  there  seemed  dearth 
of  papers.  Tho  howling  young  ragamuffins  who  hawk 
the  sheets  abroad,' were  ccuniiug  up  their  coppers, 
and  playing  in  quiet  corners  at  pitch-and-toss  for 
their  profits.    They  had  a  1  apparently  "sold  out." 

To  one  o£  theso.  boys  the  Scotch  clerk  addressed 
himself. 

"  What's  come  of  the  papers  ?"  he  asked. 

"AH  gone.  '  But  there'll  be  a  fourth  edition  in  a 
feiv  minute  ,"  was  the  fcpiy. 

"And  what's  made  them  sell  all  the  three  editions 
befi  re?"  aslrcd  Fiul;er. 

"Why,  the  murder,  to  be  sure !"  returned  the  well- 
read  youth. 

"J  oublc  murdfr  and  attempted  suicide  of  r.bo 
murderer,"  Ije  r^ad.  "Supposed  apprebciis'ion  of  the? 
orimina'.  Fri^hfful  cioitemont  iu  tho  neigliboui-- 
hood.  .Faint  hcpes  of  the  murderer's  life.  Scene  at 
his  sppiehension  ;  and  attempt  to  stab  the  police- 
man." 

Flnker  read  this  slowly,  and  without  a  shade  of 
exciiement  agit-ifing  his  countenance. 

Then  carefully  folding  1  lip  torn  placard,  and  again 
smootliing  it  ou^  in  its  new  shape,  he  put  tho  inky 
sheet  in  his  pool.et. 

"Ill  take  it  home,"  ho  said,  "and  read  it  at  my 
leisure  there.  There'll  be  na'  much  difference  betweeu 
it  and  the  paper  as  to  hews." 

He  waited  about.  Mil  in  the  dietancobe  saw  half-a- 
dozen  frahtic  boys  with  wet,  inky  sbecis  on  their 
arms,  hastening  rilong  the  pavement. 

"I'onrth  Edition!"  they  cried.  "Double  murder 
and  attempted  suicide  I  Annrehensiou  cf  the  pri- 
sonei  !   His  examination  this  day." 

N(  W  and  then,  there  waa  a  less  noisy  cry,  tal^en  up 
perh-ips  ana  relief.  '  This  referred  to  another  matter 
of  interest,  which  will  be  explained  shortly. 

Fluker  stopped  one  of  these  sljouting  boys  in  his 
wild  rareer,  and  bought  a  paper  for  Mr.  Vandel.  He 
then  made  his  way  to  the  chambers  iu  Backlersbury. 

"Yf  u've  ben  a  long  time,  Fiulcer,"  said  tho  lawyer 
snatching  at  the  damp  sheet. 

"It's  the  fault  of  the  murder,  sir,"  replied  the 

clprk 

"The  murder." 

"Yes,  sir, — and  I'm  fearing  the  people  here  are 
awfu"  bloody-minded.  There's  a  mnrrler  for  every 
other  rVay  in  the  calendar." 

Mr.  Vandel  turned  tho  paper  over  till  he  came  to 
what  he  wanted,  which  was  not  the  murder.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  late*t  quotatiojis  in  the  mcnoy 
market. 

Put  suddenly  His  attention  was  arrested  by  a  par- 
ticular announcement  of  the  exciting  class. 

"ExTEA.onDiNA.Ry  Flight  or  a  PATtEM  peom  Saint 
TjioMAs's  Hospital"  it  said. 

.Tacob  Vandel  road  theacccnnt  eagerly.  > 

"  Why,"  he  exclaimed,  this  must  surely  be  tho  very 
man!  Then  he's  at  large  again,  aiyi  her  Ladyship 
may  perhaps  lose  her  quarry  after'aliif" 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  AKn.iKGEMENTS  roE  the  Duel. 
The  return  of  "Captain  Mildmay,  of  the  Hussars" 
to  Darville  Park  was  about  the  least satipf.a,ctory jour- 
ney that  Gerald  Stanham  had  ever  taken.    For,  it 
must  be  said  ,  that  the  groom,  if  especially  vain  o£ 


anything,  waa  vain  of  his  ability  to  perform  any  wwl( 
he  undertook.  , 

Gerald  Stanham.therefore,  returnefl  to  ois  employer 
in  no  very  good  humour  with  himself,  and  ren china 
Daivilla  Park  late  in  the  evening,  ho  was  npt  at  all 
mollified  by  meeting  the  keen  glance  of  Antoine  woo 
•eemed  curious  about  the  groom's  proceedings,  and 
dfpivons  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  hia  absence. 

What  possessed  the  Frenchman  itis  difficult  to  say, 
but  as  Stanham  entered  the  house  he  put  himself  in 
the  way  of  his  generally  oool  fellow  servant,  aad  star- 
ing suspiciously  at  him, — indeed,  searching  him  from 
hpaJ  to  foot — asked  him  point  blank,  where  ho  had 
been. 

StaTiham  stood  transfixed  with  astonishment. 

"Where  have  I  been,  Monsieur!"  he  said,  ironi- 
cally. "  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, is  that  to  you  '■" 

"Something!"  replied  Antoine.  "Yon  have  been 
to  London  ?"  • 

"Frogs  and  fricoasees  !"  e?cclaimod  Stanham. 
"  Surely  you  don'tmean  it,  .Tohnny  Crapand  !" 

He  could  see  that  the  French  butler  was  becomi?!!? 
irritated,  and  it  rather  amu8ed^Stanham  to  irritate 
him  more. 

"In  the  name  of  ton  thousand  dancirrg  masters 
what  are  you  driving  at,  man  ?"  he  continued.  Do 
you  think  you  have  me  at  confession  r" 

"You  win  not  answer  me  then  r"  said  Antoine. 

"Answer  you  !  yes,  that  I  will.  Lonk  here,  young 
legs  and  win-js,  I've  been  all  the  w,ay  there,  and  I've 
como  back  again  :  and  I've  seen  a  Frenchman.ln'ctcd 
and  an  Euglishraaa  kicking  him.  What  do  tiling  of 
that '" 

"  Vou  are  a  sot,  a  fool  !"  exclaimed  Antoine."  And 
I  spit  upon  yon." 

Ho  was  as  good  as  his  word.  StaVihara,  nfterlj 
astou.nded,  was  conscious  of  the  insult.  Ha  looked 
for  a  rromcnt  strangoly  at  the  butler,  and  then  laying 
one  arm  unon  his  collar,  with  his  diRenga.ged  fist  ht 
Ftruck  Antoine  a  blow  that  sent  him  reeling  along 
the  hall  in  which  the  combat  took  place. 

Stanham  then  took  a  whits  handkerchief  from  hii 
pocket,  and  passed  it  across  his  sleewe. 

"You  dirty  rascal  I"  ho  eaid,  lookfng  at  big  pron- 
trate  foe,  "I've  a  good  mind  to  lift  you  up  and  knock 
you  down  aeain  for  practice.  But  you're  not  worth 
the  trouble." 

Passing  Antoine  he  flicked  hirrt  across  the  face 
with  the  handkerchief,  and  went  on  his  way. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when  he  saw 
Sir  Piprs  Darville. 

The  Baronet  was  very  anzion.i  to  hear  how  his  mes- 
sage had  fared  ;but  there,  w.alking  closely  behind  the 
pp-oom,  was  tho  dark  sind  frowning  .A  ntoine.  So  he 
went  into  his  library,  and  waited  till  Stanham  should 
demand  an  audience. 

In  the  meantime,  (he  groom  went  to  hfe  room,  and 
put  off  those  well-fitting  gariifents  in  which  he  had 
visited  London,  exchanging  them  for  a  house  suit 
more  fitted  for  his  condition.  • 

ITaen  he  sought  the  servants'  hall,  to  allay  tho  prav. 
ings  cf  his  appetite.  There  ho  was  the  Object  of  in- 
tense int.erest. 

"  Why,  Gerald,"  asked  the  cook,  "where  have  yoa 

ht^en  nil  dnv.'* 

"Oh,  visiting  my  friends,"  was  the  cool  reply. 

"  Wh,at  in  Weston,"  asked  the  housemaid,  who 
had  conceived  a  vivid  ptission  for  the  new  servant. 

"  Well,  thereabouts,"  replied  Stanham. 

"lady  friends?"  enquired  M.Try  Jane  timidly, 

"  Whichever  ynu  please,  my  little  dear,"  was  thj 
provoking  answer.  "Call  them  ladies."  You  knn-n 
all  my  twenty-first  cousins  -ire  real  ladies,  from  theii 
boots  up  to  their  bonnet.'  f" 

"  But  where  ^ny€  yon  been,  you  funny  man  ?"  re* 
peatod  the  carious  cook.  "Lady  Darville 'a  bean  en« 
quiring  all  ot^r  the  house  after  you." 

"Many  thanks  to  her  Ladyship,  it's  very  kind  of 
her,"  said. Stanham.-  "I  drink  to  her  very  good 
hpilth." 

Aud  he  washed  down  his  supper  with  a  foaming 
tankard,  that  is,  with  the  contents  of  a  large  beei 
glass. 

Just  then,  Antoine  intruded  upon  the  socie'ty.  His 
black  eyes  were  flashing  fire,  and  he  at  once  walked 
up  to  Stanham,  and  whispered  in  his  ear. 

"  WJiat !"  etclaimed  the  groom  turning  round. 

Antoine  whispered  again.  ° 
_  ^"T've  told  you,  my  friend,"  said  Stanham,  "that 
it's  nothing  in  my  line.  Ganerally  sneaking,  I  don'! 
care  to  risk  •  transportation  for  life  or  a  dance  upon 
nothing,  perhaps.  But  I  don't  mind  if  the  thing's 
Sone  with  mop-sticks  or  ginger-beer  bottles."     '  ° 

4jitoin.e  turned  awav^cpw'UQsi.  jwd.  lft£li.tk«-i:QO-» 
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What  does  ha 


"V7iiat'8  tha  matter  ■vrtth  him? 
(rant?"  Bfked  the  cook. 

"  Why,  to  make  oold  meat  oi  mo— that's  re' 
plied  Stanharri. 

"What  for." 

"Oh,  because  ho's  so  fond  of  me,  I  suppose.  1 
rerily  believe  he'd  eat  tneif  heconld  kill  mo  first." 

"  The  cannibal !"  etolaimed  Mary  Jane.  "Do  yon 
kaow  I  never  liked  that  Antony." 

She  paid  this  quite  confidentially,  .iild  approaohed 
Stanbam  as  she  spoke,  with  a  look  of  intense  sym- 
pathy. 

He  looked  r.p  fi-om  the  table  at  her  with  a  half- 
Brnused,  half -gratified  air. 

"You're  not  at  alia  bad  lookinpr  girl,  Mary  .Tane," 
he  Baid.  "  Upon  my  word  you're  nof.  And  if  it  were 
cot  rncie,  I'd  kiss  you — yes,  Mary  Jaue,  that  I  would  !" 

"Oh,  you  wicked  man!"  exolaittedthe  housemaid. 
"H'jw  YOU  do  talk  " 

At  this  moment  a  bell  rung. 

"  Thafs  Sir  Pier?,"  said  tb'<  housemaid.  "  He  al- 
wavs  rings  like  that  :  first  just  a  tinkle,  and  then  a 
pull  as  though  he  wasn't  sure  of  what  he  had  dane, 
Oh,  how  nervous  that  poor  man  is  !" 

"It's  for  me,  I  dare  say,"  said  Stanham.  "Per- 
haps I'd  better  go." 

He  ruse  from  his  chair,  and  with  a  pretended  lunge 
at  the  housemaid,  went  to  seek  Sir  Piers  in  the  li-, 
brary. 

He  found  the  Baronet  in  a  highly  nervous  condi 
tlon  ia  the  library. 

"Wei!,  Stanham,"  he  said.  "  Why  didn't  you  comi 
before  ?" 

"I  had  to  change  my  clothes,  and  then,  having  eaten 
nothing  for  six  hours,  I  just  took  a  bit  of  supper.  1 
thought  you'd  ring  whsn  you  wanted  me." 

"  kiici  whit  have  you  ascertained?" 
N'othi ug,  Sir  Pi?rs." 

"Xofching  f" 

"?sot  a  bit  more  than  I  knew  before  starting.  Eei 
Lidy.'hip  s  lawyer  ia  too  clever  for  us." 
"■fou'saw  him,  then?'' 

"I  did.  And  we're  on  the  right  seeut,  that's  all. 
This  I  have  ascertained.  ^There'll  be  a  letter  from  Mr, 
Vaadel  to  her  ladyship  to-morrow  morniug." 

"Tou  are  sure  Oi  that  ?" 

"Quite.  Mr.  Yandel  will  toll  her  Lidyship  all 
abou'  my  visit  to  him." 

"  Then  all  wijl  be  lo?t !" 

"Not.  SO,  Sir  Piers.    Who  is  (o  overhaul  the  letter 

bas:  first  ?" 

iho  Baronet  was  struck  by  the  idea;  but  he  quailed 
Qt  its  su.ggested  execution. 

"Ancoiiie,"  he  said,  "always  takes  the  bag  in,  and 
brin^rs  it  to  the  breikl'ast  room  ':" 

"Bur,  he  need  not  do  that  to-morrow,  suppose  / 
(vere to  take  the  bag  in?" 

"  Then  her  Ladyship  would  suspect  something. 

"  Xol  if  we  could  contrive  tooccuny  Autoine." 

"  Ah  !  perhaps  not,  then.  But  how  are  we  to  do 
that?" 

"Oh,  it  can  be  done.    I'll  do  it  myself  " 
"  Whatj  keep  Autoine  away  when  the  letler-Dag 
fv"nes." 

"  Yes.    What  time  does  it  actually  come  in  the 
morning?'" 
"  About  ten." 

"  That  will  do,  I'll  have  Antoine  half-a-mile  away 
trrm  here  then." 

The  Biu-onet  regarded  Stanham  with  astonishment. 
Hi'  wcik,  wnvcring  mind  could  not  comproheud  rliis 
^oidiness  with  ei:pedionts.  ^  ^ 

"  T(ie;i,  1  shall  clepfiud  upon  yon,  Stanham,  he 
fsid,  ".fo  brine  me  that  letter  of  Mr.  Vaudel's  before 
i!  rf*f\;hc9  her  Ladyship?"  » 

"Ceilaiiily,"  replied  the  groom,  with  the  utmost 
'"."p'-sxon. 

"  i'l'.on  that  v.-;il  do,  I  must  now  see  what  her 
Li  'vshin  ii  abinu.  She  has  been  very  anxious  in  her 
Cll^uiric3  as  to  your  absence.  I  told  her  you  were 
r"!nt'  to  see  some  friends  of  yours  in  thecouutry.  You 
iru^t  say  t,!ie  same,  when  she  asks  you."       _      _  ^ 

<;ct-al"l  Stanham  went  away,  smiling  at  Sir  Piers's 
f  !e  hlrtce  of  ingenuity. 

•'I'm  feicbing  him  something,"  he  said. 

']r  H.e  i  returned  to  the  kitchen. 

"  ^'"hcre'3  Antoine?"  he  asked. 

in  h'g  room,  I  dare  say,"  replied  the  hou8&- 
.  '  "  Cut  for  my  sake,  don't  go  fighting  him." 
■  f  vrr  fear.'-'  returned  the  groom.    *' We're  not 
r-  r.  .  y  rnatched." 

Jio  then  went  in  eearoi  of  .Aptoina.  and  ha  f onud 


!.  tne  yonjig  Frouchman  la  the  room  appropriates  to 
his  use. 

"Pardon  me,  monsieur,"  he  said,  "for  intruding 
on  you.  But  I've  thought  better  of  my  answer  to  you 
down  below." 

"Oh,  you  have?"  replied  Antoine  gloomily. 
"Yes,  I  have.  And  I  shall  be  at  your  service  when- 
■  ever  you  may  think  fit."  ' 
Alff&ine's  eyes  glistened. 
"You  will  meet  me,  thenf"  he  said, 
"  Yes." 
"  To  fight  ?" 
"Yes." 

"With  weapons — not  fists  ?" 
"  With  any  weapons  you  please,  from  hay-forks  to 
dessert-knives,  or  from  thirty-two  pounders  to  hair- 
triggers." 

"You  are  laughing  at  me?'" 
"No,  I  am  not.    Whatweapons  have  yon?" 
Antoine  went  to  a  chest  of  drawers  in  the  room-, 
and  unlocked  a  drawer.    He  brought  from  thence  a 
small  flat  case,  which  he  opened,  and  laid  upon  the 
table  before  Stanham. 

The  Case  held  a  pair  of  small  pistols. 
"Are  they  loaded?"  asked  Stanham,  taking  one 
carelessly  up  and  examining  it. 

"  No,  not  yet.  But  I  will  load  them  while  you  are 
here." 

"Do  so,  then,"  said  the  groom.  "I  should  likete 
be  sure  that  you  had  loaded  mine." 

Antoine  took  two  small  cartridges  from  the  case, 
and  deliberately  loaded  the.pistols. 
"Take  your  choice,"  he  then  said. 
"  'Jjliat  can  be  done  to-morrow  morning,"  replied 
Stanham. 

"Oh,  theu,  you  do  not  mean  to  meet  me  now?" 
"Ko,  rny  friend.-  I  like  to  sleep  on  these  matters. 
Besides,  I  have  to  write  to  my  friends,  distribute 
lockl!  of  my  hair,  and  make  my  will.  So  I  cannot 
possibly  be  ready  for  you  before  tai  o'clock  to-moifow 
Morniin:."  _ 

Autoine  considered. 
"  I  ehall  be  busy  at  ten,"  he  said. 
"And  I  shall  be  busy  before,  and  afler  it— that  ia, 
if  you  allow  me,"  was  the  reply.    Will  you  meet  me 
in  the  wood  behind  the  house,  by  the  farther  side  of 
the  sunk  fence,  at  ten  to-morrow  mor:'!!:??  Mind- 


it  is  your  only  chance.     Otherwise,  if  vv<^  iiiust  settle 
our  quarrels,  I  shall  settle  them  in  my  own  way." 

Aut-jii;o's  intense  anxiety  to  gratify  his  vengeance 
overt-auie  his  prudent  considerations. 
"T  will  be  here,"  he  said. 
"  Aud  yuu  will  bring  this  case  of  pisfols?" 
"I  will.'- 

"Good,"  replied  Stanham.   "I  will  trust  you  with 
them  till  (hit.    And  we  can  toss  tor  chcice?" 

Autoine  a  senfed,  aud  Stanham,  highly  delighted 
with  the  success  of  his  plan,  left  the  Frenchman  to 
his  reflections. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place.  Lady  Dar- 
ville  vras  seated  in  the  drawing-room,  dipping  now 
and  thou  into  the  pages  of  a  novel.  Sir  Piers  had 
joined  her  by  this  time,  but  she  mcrolyhoticed.hi3  ar- 
rival by  looking  up  fr^ui  her  book  for  a  moment,  as 
with  a  kind  of  languid  interest  in  (ho  fact  of  the  door 
beinc  otjened  and  soniebodv  coaiiua-  in. 

"Has  the  groom,  Stanham,  returned  .'"  she  assea. 

"Yes, — he  has,"  was  the  hesitating  reply. 

"It's'a  strange  thing,  is  it  not,"  she  Went  on,  "that 
you  should  so  soougive  him  a  holiday.  Do  the  friends 
4hat  he  has  been  to  see  live  at  Weston  ?" 

"1  don't  know.  Somewhere  in  the  country,  I  be- 
lieve." ,j 

"Oh,  somewhere  in  the  country. 

She  paused  then,  and  looked  Sir  Piers  fully  ia  the 

'""^"i  thought,  perhaps,"  she  said,  "that  you  had  sent 
him  on  au  errand  of  your  own." 

The  Baronet  quailed.  He  thought  his  plan  nearly 
discovered,  perhaps. 

"You  had  better  ask  the  groom,  when  you  see  him 
he  replied.    "  He  will,  no  doubt,  tell  yon." 

"But  1/0 «  have  seen  him  already.  You  were  closeted 
with  him  in  the  library  soon  after  his  return.  " 

"Was  I,"  said  Sir  Piers.    "We!!,  and  what  then? 

"Only  this  ;  that  I  suppose  he  had  to  tell  you  how 
his  friends  received  him ;  what  they  were  like,  and  all 

that.    Eh?"  .     .     r  '       u  -1 

This  was  a  terrible  cross-examination  for  the  bewil- 
dered Sir  Piers. 

"Ah?"  repeated  Lady  Darviile.    •  \cu  don  „  an- 
wer!  What' were  you  talking  about  in  the  library?" 
>*SotliinitH  ratarned  the  Baronet,  with  a  chokin? 


eensation  as  h«  brsagbt  6al)  Ctie  pj^Ms  ^^trj^^t^  ^taat 
concerns  you." 

"Oh,  indeed,"  eaid  her  Ladyehlpi 

She  paused  then,  toying  with  her  heavy  watoli-oltBta 
and  tapping  the  toe  of  her  embroidered  slipper  oa 
the  floor.  She  was  leager  to  coma  at  thac  questioa 
about  the  will. 

As  an  introduction  to  it,  ehe  adopted  a  ioaad<aboat 
iproceeding, 

"i  havi;  oeen  thinking,"  she  said,  "that  if  wewer» 
to  part,  Sir  Piers — if  we  were  to  part — what  provi^ 
Bion  would  yoa  make  for  me.  We  cannot  lead  this 
life  muc'n  longer ;  you  know.  It  is  irksome;  it  ruins 
one's  temper,  injuries  one's  complexion,  and  with'soms 
people,  it  would  spoil  their  appetite.  It  is  calculated 
to  do  oil  this.  And  I  cannot  he  made  an  old- woman 
before  my  time  by  such  disturbances." 

Sir  Piers  was  silent.  That  prospect  of  parting  waj 
awful  to  him.  . 

"Yon  do  not  answer,"  she  said,  tnowing  well 
enoucrh  that  she  had  struck  a  very  tender  chord.  " 

"When  we  married,"  she  continued,  seeing  that 
her  vicfira  was  still  silent.  '"We  married  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  I  very  foolishly.  You  have  taught  roe 
wisdom,  and  I  now  see  that  I  should  have  insisted 
upon  a  settlement.    Don't  you  think  so?" 

"No,"  replied  Sir  Piers,  at  length.  *'Yoa  are,  of 
course,  aware  how  and  nnder  what  circumstances  we 
married.  When  settlements  are  talked  off  they  should 
be  on  both  sides,  and  you  know  Lady  Darviile  that 

you   " 

"There,  enonghof  that,"  she  exclaimed  impatiently, 
and  with  a  flush  rising  to  her  cheeliS.  "However  poor 
I  was,  I  did  not  os.'jfor  your  alliance.  You  dogged 
me  about  from  place  to  place,  you  gave  money  to  my 
servant  to  bring:  me  letters,  and  yon  went  on  your 
knees  to  me  in  the  Ckaht  in  the  Bois  de  Bcnlogne, 
Yon  had  wealth :  I  had  what  you  then  called  beauty — ■ 
perhaps  I  have  some  left  now.  That  was  my  settle- 
ment, my  dowry.  Sir  Piers,  and  it  was  enough  ?" 

These  memories  aroused  Lady  Darviile,  for  sV*f. 
spoke  truth.  Sir  Piers  had  pursued  her  like  a  hoiind 

"  Well,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  humility,  and  with  a 
vivid  reoolleotion  of  how  he  had  humbled  himself  to 
make  her  his  wife, — "nerhaps  it  was  enough.  I 
thou.srht  po  then,  indeed  I  did." 

"  And  yet,  now,  when  I  ask  you  for  yottr  equiva- 
lent, you  cast  at  me  the  fact  that  I  brought  no  money 
wilh  rnb." 

"  No,  no,  not  that.  Bat  why  are  you  so  eager  fot 
a  settlement  now  F  '  Why  do  you  talk  of  parting?" 

There  were  tears  in  the  miserable  man's  eye?,  and 
he  phif'ed  on  his  seat  as  thon^h  he  longed  to  approach 
that  sofa  wher.?  the  superb  woman  flashed  indigna- 
tion    him  from  licr  spafklinor  orb?. 

"  I  talk  of  par'in?,"  she  said,  "because  this  life  is 
ridiculous,  simnly  ridiculous,  and  utterly  unbearable. 

BenRuse  " 

Her  Lidyship  paused.  She  felt  herself  relapsing 
into  badinaTe,  and  as  the  fit  was  uncontrollable,  sb« 
gSve  it  the  rein  when  she  had  taken  a  breath  or  t^o. 

"  Becanoe  one's  dinner's  spoilt,  and  one  doesn'1 
look  well  with  shut  mouth  andaginm  countenance. 
Because,  indeed,  we  are  both  playing  the  fool,  with 
nobody  to  laucrh  at  the  fun  but  ourselves.'' 

The  fun  !  Playing  the  fool!  Sir  Piers  stared  at 
the  woman  wlio  with  a  sarcastic  smile  on  her  face, 
could  c9ll  thr-ir  present  relations  "fun." 

"  Suppose,"  she  continued  "  yon  were  to  see  yoal 
lawyer  ariain." 

This  was  a  bait  for  the  will  dieolofnre. 

"  What  for  ?"  asked  the  Baronef. 

"Oh,  not  abont  Ihi-  viU,  but  about  a  settlement. 
For  TV  part.  T  have  takpn  a  Rtr.n  in  tlmf  wnv  " 

Sir  I'ievs  was  being  vanquished.  He  could  malr- 
tnio  his  coldness  no  longer.  Leaving  his  seat,  he  was 
by  the  side  of  the  sofa  and  fjsdy  Dnrrilie. 

"Trnst  n:o  ! '  he  "aid.  "Tell  me  everything,  and 
1(  t  us  be  hapny.  You  have  some  secret,  I  implore  yoo 
to  be  frank  with  n  e." 

He  was  once  more  on  his  knees.  The  woman  he 
had  taken  such  pains  to  win  in  that  way,  he  now 
kne  t  before  asain. 

L'idy  DarviMe  hesitated.    Should  she  trust  him? 

"No,"  she  muttered  to  herself.     "He  must  wait." 

"I  will  tell  you  when  you  have  made  the  settle- 
ment." she  said.    "Not  before." 

Sir  Piers  rose.  Her  words  seemed  to  opnvey  somi 
ti  rrible  meaning  to  him. 

Then  you  Ifeve  some  secret  that  wouid  hinder  mj 
j  n  aVing  a  settlement.'   he  asked. 
1  .  "Perhaps  so,''  w.-i?  her  Ladyship's  rep'ij. 
1  (To  he  tymtinveij 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

POEK  Steaks. — Trim  the  steaks  very  neatly,  and  put 
them  on  a  gridiron  over  a  clear  fire,  but  not  too  near. 
Turn  them  three  or  four  times,  cooking  very  slowly, 
until  they  are  white,  and  thoroughly  done.  Draw 
them  nearer  the  fire,  and  brown  th^  nicely  on  both 
eides.  Serve  them  on  a  hot  dish,  and  season  with 
butter,  salt,  and  black  pepper. 

Sweet  Potato  Bread. — Boil  six  large  sweet  pota- 
toes, but  do  not  let  them  get  soft.  Drain  and  cool 
ihem.  When  quite  cold,  peel  them  and  grate  them, 
i>eing  careful  that  there  are  no  lumps.  Mix  well  with 
lin  equal  quantity  of  fine  wheat  llo\ir.  Make  a  hole  in 
the  middle  of  the  pan,  and  pour  in  a  gill  of  good 
baker's  yea.st  ;fmix  in  the  flour,  stirring  it  from  the 
middle,  with  lukewarm  milk,  until  you  have  a  soft 
dough.  Let  thi.s  rise  in  a  warm  place  for  two  hours, 
well  covered.  Knead  it,  and  make  it  into  loaves. 
Cet  these  rise  half  an  hour  in  the  pans,  prick  the  tops 
iind  bake  them  in  a  moderate  oven.  If  the  potatoes 
ire  too  much  boiled,  the  bread  will  bo  heavy. 

Fried  Homiky. — Boil  the  hominy  over  night,  till 
perfectly  soft.  In  the  morning  cut  the  cold  mass  into 
rather  thick  sKces,  dip  each  into  well  beaten  eggi<,  and 
iry  them  till  brown  in  boiling  lard. 

Gisgeb  Biscuit. — To  three-quan-ters  of  a  pound  of 
Hour,  allow  one  ounce  of  powdered  ginger,  quaiter  of 
e.  pound  of  butter,  half  a  pound  of  moist  sugar,  and 
four  tablespoonf ids  of  milk.  Put  the  ginger,  butter, 
bugar,  and  milk  together  in  a  Kiuee-pan,  and  stir  them 
one  wayuntil  they  are  boiling  fiist.  Turn  them  into  a 
bread  pan  to  cool.  When  ju.st  lukewarm,  mix  in  the 
tour  giadually,  stirring  all  tlie  time.  AVhen  stiff,  roll 
out  tliiu,  and  cut  into  biscuits  with  a  wine-glaas.  Bake 
in  quii'k  oven. 

Fish  Hash.— Take  the  remains  of  any  cold  boiled 
fish,  j-emove  oil  the  ;!kin  and  bones}  and  mince  it  nicely ; 
tea-soh  it  with  pepper,  .salt,  chopped  hard-boiled  eggs, 
and  melted  butter.  ]\lash  and  season  nicely  potatoes 
Enough  to  make  equal  proportion  with  the  ^i^h.  Mix 
the.  fish  and  potatoes  nicely  together,  and  put  them  in 
>.  dish,  smoothing  the  top  aud  scoring  it.  Bake  till 
nicely  browned. 

Di'OHUss  Cakk. — Put  a  pint  of  cream- into  a  sauce- 
pah,  together  with  a  lablespoonful  of  orange  flower 
water,  half  a  pound  of  Vjittter,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  powdered  loaf  sugar  ;  when  all  is  upon  the  point  of 
ijoiung,  gradually  dredge  in  fioiu'  enough  to  stiti'en 
with,  and  .stir  o\  er  the  fire  ten  minutes.  Let  it  grow  cold, 
.•lud  add  thi-ee  eggs,  %ye!l  beaten.  Stir  all  well  together 
with  a  Wooden  .spoon,  until  the  ingredients  are  smoothly 
Rnd  thoi-oughly  mixed.  Make  up  into  sniall  cake.-:, 
<nd  bake  in  buttered  tins  iii  a  quick  oven. 

Apuk'OT  Takt.% — IVIake  a  puff  )la;^te  and  line  tart 
jans.  ]''ill  the.-;e  with  ri])e?aTjricots,  peeled,  stoned,  and 
:ut  in  halves.  Strew  o^er  them  a  thick  layer  of  uow-  . 
iered  sugar,  cover  with  a  thin  layer  of  paste,  and  bake 
U  a  brisk'oveti.  If  ripe  apricots  are  not  in  sea.son,  use 
ihose  that  have  been  preserved,  and  omitthe  .sugar. 

Dandeliox  Salad. — Boil  one  egg  hard,  and  throw 
'.t  in  cold  water ;  take  out  the  yolk  and  grate  it ;  beat 
.t  up  with  a  jaw  egg,  a  teaspoonfiil  of  gi-ated  boiled 
potato,  a  small  teas))oonful  of  .s.ilt,  a  teaspoonful  of 
vinegar,  and  a  sprinkling  of  black  pefrjier;  add  a  tea- 
apoonfid  of  oil,  und  then  beat  in  briskly  a  teaspoonfid 
&t  mixed  m\istiird  and  a  gill  of  vuiegar.  Tear  dande- 
lion leaves  apart  with  the  fingers,  and  wash  them 
^.uickly  in  cold  water.  Put  them  in  a  salad  bowl,  and 
p<.mr  the  dre.s.sing  prepared  as  above  over  them. 

Roast  Lec  of  Pouk. — Make  a  sage  and  onion  stuff- 
ing ;  choose  a  small,  tender  leg  of  pork,  and  score  the 
skin  in  squares  with  a  sharp  knife.  Cut  an  opening 
in  the  knuckle,  loosen  the  skin,  and  fill  with  the  sage 
snd  onion  stufiing.  .Spread  the  whole  leg  with  a  thin 
coating  of  sweet  butter,  and  ,put  it  before  a  clear  fire, 
not  too  near.  Baste  well  while  cooking,  and  when 
nearly  done  draw  a  little  nearer  tlit;  fire  to  brown. 
Thicken  the  dripping  with  a  little  Hour,  add  boiling 
water,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  boil  up  at  once 
and  serve  in  a  gravy  tureen. 

Chocolate  Pudding.— Scr.ape  a  cake  of  French 
chocolate  into  a  gill  of  cream,  and  stir  it  till  smooth  ; 
cour  in  slowly  a  quart  of  boiling  milk  ;  put  it  over  the 
fire,  and  stir  it  till  it  thickens  :  add  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  set  it  to  cool.  Separate  the  yolks 
and  whites  of  six  €ggs.  Beat  the  y^lks  till  very 
•smooth,  and  stu:  them  into  the~  chocolate.  Pom-  the 
piisture  into  a  pudding-dish,  aod  bake  it  in  a  slow 
oven  till  nicely  crusted.  Let  it  cool.  Beat  the  whites 
it  the  eggs  with  pulverised  white  sugar  till- very  thick; 
ipread  this  over  the  pudding,  and  put  it  back  into  the 
oven  till  brovfned.  Set  it  upon  the  ice  one  hour  be- 
(fore  eatirg. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


SucCTLENT.s. — The  suu  is  no  longer  powerful  euo\igh 
to  perfect  the  growth  of  cacti,  therefore  reduce  water, 
and  encourage  them  to  rest  gradually  by  keeping  them 
moderately  cool ;  that  is,  do  not  give  them  any  fire-heat 
so  long  as  the  house  does  not  get  below  40  deg. ;  but 
do  not  keep  the  aii'  ot|the,  house  excessively  dry  yet,  or 
red  spider  will  get  amCng  them,  e.-4pecially  among  the 
softer  forms  of  mamniilhuia. 

Pi.AKT  Houses. — Soet- wooded  CREiiNHOu.sE  Plants. 
— The  greater  portion  of  the  hyacinths  may  now  be 
potted  in  5  and  6-inch  pots,  using  soil  of  a  sandy  fria- 
ble nature,  and  if  manure  of  any  kind  be  vised  it  must 
be  well  decomposed.  Excellent  hyacinths  are  grown 
without  manure  of  any  kind,  and  perhaps  the  best  ad- 
vice to  gi\  0  is  to  pot  thcni  in  two-thirds  loam  and  one- 
third  river  sand.  Suspended  baskets  of  pottery  or 
wue  basket.s  should  be  also  tilled  with  hyacinths 
partly,  and  partly  with  some  other  thing,  .such  as 
lycopods,  ferns,  or  any  other  plants  that  one  may 
have  a  fancy  for.  1  [yacinths  in  wat<n-,  though  s oiuo 
people  may  fancy  them,  arc  not  to  be  compared  with 
those  in  pans,  pots,  ami  liaskets.  Consideiing  the 
cheapness  of  tiie  hyacinth,  one  wonders  that  more  arc 
not  seen  in  windows,  where  they  thrive  and  flower 
admirably  in  soils  and  pots,  or  in  pans  of  muss  with  a 
little  .-'oil  mi.xcd  through  it.  It  isuuich  easier  to  grow 
them  thus  than  in  water,  which  latter  is,  to  say  the 
least,  an  unnatural,  fanciful  mode  of  groviiug  them. 
In  potting  them  have  an  eye  to  an  agreeable  an'ange- 
mcut  of  colours,,  where  any  quantity  is  used  together. 
On  the  whole,  white  in  the  middle,  pink  next,  and 
blue  oiitsidi!,  looks  best,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  taste. 
I' lit  up  quantities  of  narcissii-s,  jonquils,  crocus, 
snowdrops,  and  tulip.s. 

FLOWEU    C1a1!I)I:N,      &C.  — Al.riiNE  AND  HtHBACEOU.S 

Plants. — Thoroughly  clean  l)it.s  in  which  alpint^  in 
pots  are  to  be  wintered.  ^  \V'hitewash  the  walls,  and 
sci'ub  the  glass  and  woodwork,  removing  shading  stutt' 
that  may  have  been  painted  on  the  ghus.  Plunging 
matenal  (if  any  is  u.scd)  should  be  turned,  and  re- 
newed if  old  and  dirty.  Some  object  lo,  plunging 
alpine  plants  during  winter,  on  the  score  that  it  is  un- 
necessary, as  they  are  in  thcirnative  honii-s  oftoiiheld 
in  the  grasjj  of  frost  under  giouud  as  well  as  above  all 
vs'inter.  No  doubt  they  often  are  so,  but  tliey  are 
frozen  under  very  different  conditions  to  what  they  arc 
in  cultivation.  They  arcgenei  ully  quite  at  rest  befury 
^^ost  touches  thpiu,  iUid  when  it  does  come  it  is  usu;dly 
accom))anicd  with  a  volume  of  snow,  which  effectually 
protects  tliein  from  further  severity  tilljwiuter  is  past, 
and  spring  gently  thaws  and  tiu'ns  them  into  growth 
again.  .As  they  are  grown  in  gardens,  however,  when 
potted,  ill  our  climate  they  are  exposed  to  daily  valua- 
tions of  temperature — frozen,  perhaps,  at  night,  and 
thawed  in  the  morning,  and  this  while  they  arc  e.xcited 
and  yrowing  (for  our  winter  teuiperature  is  often 
higher  than  the  spring  or  .summer  temperature  of  the 
c  old  regiuus  w'hence  many  of  them  come),  for  it  is 
difficidt  to  keep  many  true  alpinea  thoroughly 
dormant,  and  except  they  be  so,  they  can 
never  be  quite  safe  from  gi-eater  or  less  inju:y  when 
exposed  to  fio.st.  The  puts  should  be  examined  with 
the  view  of  correcting  any  defects  of  drainage,  and 
should  be  well  cleaned  and  top-dressed  before  being 
put  away  fur  ihe  winter.  It  sa^s  some  trouble  if  the 
spring  or  early  tlowering  sorts  are  separated  from  the 
rest  before  being  put  away,  so  tha.t  when  placed  by 
themselves  they  <:an  be  watered  sufficiently  without 
any  injury  to  others  which  may  bo  liable  t(/(.liimp,  and 
which  should,  therefore,  be  kept  dry.  Many  sorts  are 
benefitted  by  having  the'surface  of  Ijlie  pot  studdetl  over 
with  nodules  of  charcoal ;  tlifesc  keep  the  soil  uniformly 
moist,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  frequent  watering, 
which  is  ahvays  an  evil  to  things  which  are  liable  to 
damp  off,  such  as  many  primulas,  soldanellas,  andro- 
saces,  &c.  Give  the  pits  plenty  of  air  night  and  day, 
except  in  severe  frost  ;  the  hghts  may  be  taken  off  in 
diy  steady  weather,  but  rain  and  snow  should  be  ex- 
cluded so  as  to  have  the  state  of  the  soil  as  reg.ards 
moisture  continually  under  contjol.  Late  cuttings  of 
herbaceous  planis  should  be  kept  under  hand-glasses, 
or  glass  protection  of  some  sort^  so  as  to  induce  free 
root  growth  while  the  soil  is  yet  warm.  Lift  and 
house  tender  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  the  tall-grow- 
ing lobeli.as,  tupas,  and  pentstemous  of  the  coba;a, 
jeffreyanum  and  murrayanum  types,  where  they  may 
be  safe  for  the  winter.  F.xcess  of  damp  is  the  principal 
evil  to  guard  against  with  such  plants,  and  the  treat- 
ment and  the  place  chosen  to  winter  them  in  should  be 
adapted  to  prevent  it.  Keep  beds,  borders,  and  rock- 
work  scrupulously  clean,  free  alike  from  weeds  and 
seedy  decaying  stems,  and  laaiataiu  ueatnes  at  all  points. 


FACETI^. 


What  things  increase  the  more  you  contract  thi^m  ' 
Debts. 

^Vhy  is  the  House  of  Commons  like  a  ledger  ?  It  cuu 
tains  cypher.s. 

Why  is  the  Shah  of  Persia  like  Christmas  ?  He  is  at 
enemy  of  Turkey. 

Why  are  a' deposed  Ifonarch  and  a  Republican  State 
both  in  a  condition  of  poverty  ?  One  has  lost  his 
crown,  the  other  parted  with  his  sovereign. 

Why  is  type-setting  beneficial  to  a  nervous  man  ?  It 
is  composing. 

AVhy  was  Addison  like  a  butcher  ?    He  was  selduui 
without  his  Steol  by  his  side. 

AVhat  is  everybody  doing  at  the  same  time  ?  Growiuj 
older. 

Why  is  a  tradesman,  when  a  customer  calls  to  jiay 
his  accounts,  like  a  horse  that  starts  for  one  of  the 
great  raCos  ?    He  runs  for  the  Ledger.  « 

Where  do  Church  and  State  approximate  but  nevei 
clash  '>    At  Westminster. 

%iAVIiy  is  Rothschild  like  a  railway  ?    Draw  on  him  as 
long  as  you  like,  he  won't  feel  ii. 

An  old  professor  of  entomology  in  a  Scotch  uni- 
versity, who  carries  his  passion  for  strange  insects  t^c 
tai-  for  the  comfort  of  his  friends,  lately  asked  a  guest, 
when  he  ciVme  down  stairs  in  the  morning,  if  he  was 
bitten  by  anything  peculiar  during  the  night.  ''Yes," 
w  as  the  reply  ;  "  1  was  bitten  by  fleas  ;  but  such  bite)  ? 
as  thoy  were  !  I  never  felt  anything  like  it  before  in  all 
my  life."  "  I  tjelieve  you,"  cried  the  profes.sor  with 
an  air  of  pride  and  satisfaction  ;  "  I  believe  you.  They 
arc  Sicilian  fleas  ;  l  iinportcd  them  myself." 

'■  M'hy  are  those  things  called  dog-carts  ?"  asked  an 
old  lady,  at  f/ong  Bivuich,  of  her  niece,  as  they  were 
walking  on  the  bei'ch,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to 
one  of  those  vehicles  which  was  passing  tlieui.  I 
don't  exactly  know,  aunty,"  was  the  reply,  "  unless 
it  is  because  ])iippie.s  ahvays  ride  in  them." 

Two  men,  disputing  about  the  iironunciation  of  ihp 
Word  •■  either" — one  saying  it  was  cc-ther,  the  other, 
/-thcr — agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  first  person 
they  met,  who  happened  to  be  from  the  land  of  F.mmet, 
(.'urraii,  aird  Moore,  and  confounded  both  by  declaring, 
"  It's  nayther,  for  it's  ayther." 

"  Pa,  what  is  the  interest  of  a  kiss  ?"  asked  a  sweet 
sixteen  of  her  sire.  "AVhy,  really,  I  don't  know.  Whj 
do  you  ask  ;"  "Because  .John,  my  cousin,  burrowed  a 
kiss  last  night  from  me,  and  taid  he'd  pay  me  back 
some  time  with  inl-erest." 

An  affected  yomig  lady,  on  being  asked,  in  a  large 
company,  if  siie  had  read  iShakesifeare,  assumed  a 
l^ok  of  ;istonishment,  and  replied  :  "Iteid  Sltaixs-peare 
Of  course  I  have  ;  1  read  that  whenit  first  came  out." 

An  Illinois  love-letter,  recently  written  hi  the  capital 
of  the  St-iite,  clo.ses  thus:  ".My  best  loved  one,  1  chawed 
the  postage  stamp  ou  your  last  letter  all  to  thunder 
because  1  knovved  you  licked  it  on." 

"  1  wish  you  had  been  lOve,"  said  an  .urchin  td  a 
.stingy  old  aunt,'proverbial  foi-  her  meanness.  "  Ulij 
so  '.  '  "  Beeau.se,"  said  the  aggravated  nephew, ''you 
would  have  oaten  all  the  apple,  instead  of  dividing  it.' 

'■  I'ncfe  .lames,  won't  you  perform  some  of  tho-t 
jivggiing  tricks  for  u.s,  to-night,  that  you  learned  ll 
China  f'  '"No,  my  dear;  I'ni  not  in  the  vein.' 
"What  Vein,  uncle  T  "Why;  the  juggler  vein,  of 
cour.'?e." 


It  has  now  been  finally  .settled  that  the  Vienna  Ex- 
hibition .shall  be  closed  on  the  31.st  inst. 
.  Miss  Virginia  Gabriel,  tlie  well-known  song-writer, 
is,  it  ii  reported,  about  to  be  man  ied  to  an  official  oi 
the  Foreign  Office. 

Tnn  Mode  oi'  Transmisston  op  Cholep.a.— Conta- 
gionists'and  anti-contagionists  .should  pay  particular 
at'teution  lo  the  fact  that,  in  the  present  epidenfic  in 
Pari.s,  the  disease  has  repeatedly  broken  out  in  .a  hos- 
pital ward,  where  one  or  two  persons  were  attacked 
and  died,  the  rest  escaping  entirely.  Itisdiflicult  tj 
trace  contagion  in  such  cases  :  and  M.  Legraud,  in 
I'  Union  Mcdicale,  justly  asks  how  the  believers  in  the 
dejection  cuntiigion  cm  explain  this.  We  have  also 
the  theory  of  the  wiudi  which  are  supposed  to  carry 
the  virus  in  their  coursx.  This  mode  also  is  open  to 
qucstiou.  In  lSG;'i-t!o  the  whole  seaboard  of  the  Me- 
diterranean was  visitad  by  cholera,  save  Sicily.  Hers 
a  regular  cordon  was  established  all  round  the  island, 
and  no  vessel  was  allowed  to  approach  the  coast.  01 
course  such  a  cordon  had  no  power  over  the  winds,  bul 
no  cholera  appeared  in  Sicily.  It  is  incumbeat  on  go- 
vemmeuts  to  .see  to  this,  and  prevent  any  commnmcir 
tion  with  infected  districts,  or  vessels  coming  fioai 
countries  where  cholera'is  raging. 
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THE  CHANCES  OF  LIFE, 

iTiidora  Hope  was  tbe  sole  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
merchant,  who,  having  amassed,  by  successful  ti-ading 
in  produce  and  agriqultural  speculations,  quite  a  fair 
ehare  of  this  world's  goods,  had  become  a  widower  and 
had  maiTied  again.  The  lady  of  his  second  choice  was 
a.  widow.  -She  had  no  family — but  she  had  a  temper 
a.ud  possessed  a  little  money,  which,  with  the  prudence 
learned  from  a  past  expei-ience,  she  had  secured  to  her- 
self. Jledpra  was  Mr.  Plope's  only  offspring  by  his 
first  marriage.  She  was  a  charming  girl  of  eightei^u, 
upon  whose  cheek  bloomed  the  early  flush  which,  in  the 
morning  of  v.-omanly  loveiiuesf:,  decorates  with  cai'na- 
tiou  tints  that  whicli  in  futurity  softens  into  the  more 
mature  loveline.ss  of  feminine  beauty. 

But,  poor  girl  !  her  father  had  remarried,  and  with 
the  ductility  of  an  obedient  child — for  from  her  early 
childhood  Medora  learned  and  revered  that  com- 
ruandmeut,  "  Honour  thy  father  and  mother" — she 
quietly  acquiesced  to  the  rule  of  her  newly-enthroned 
ete^-mother. 

That  new  mother  was  not  dilatoi  \'  'u  ■  -i 

right  which  hasalmost  become preverlii.il,  i 
of  being  unkind  to  the  unfortunate  orjiii  ia  .1  .ml 
mother.  Stephen  Hope  loved  his  diuvhl  ji  v.  it li  all 
that  tenderness  and  atfeotiou  which  link  tlie  mem'jiies 
t-t  a  past  happiness  to  the  realities  of  a  jire;-<eiit  cxis- 
Ccncd.  There  subsisted  between  them  an  unatknow- 
ledged  devotion,  undemoutti  ati->  e.  luit  alter  the  man- 
Tier  uf  their  natures,  profmiJ,  \\'j]cli  f,ia  ncrei!  to  i  r.ch 
CLher'.s  minds  tiit-  ri'c.jil^-,-.  iMa^  i  I'V-l'-jul-  il  v,-;  ;  of  her 
Jiiiancy — of  her  ^■liiSi!'."..!  kc  r  eaily  giriliood — of 
her  mother.  MeJvra  w.-.s  r.-ally  p'">u  :  .  h;  !iad  been 
lilsfcd  from  her  early  girlhoi»l  in  th>-  1,  il  lauL-iucts 
of  a  truly  rel!;?ious  faith,  and  under  tiic  s  iii  i.iy  of  the 
Eirly  pio\is  inculpations  of  her  dead  parent  had  ac- 
tprired^  what  may  have  been  possibly  intuitive,  a  full 
fc,ud  firm  principle  of  what  w  an  right. 

The  new  Mrs.  Hope,'  as  already  mentioned,  with  a 
practical  iu(.ercour.?e  in  similar  relations  of  a  matri- 
monial life,  of  v>  l)ii-h  poor  Jledora  was  wholly  ignorant, 
t^jok  her  position,  and  Medora  had,  as  a  consequence, 
to  obey. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Hope,"  remarked  the  new  mistress 
of  the  country  house — for  Mr.  Hope  iis'ed  cu  a  small 
Jarru  stsbme  little  distance  from  his  business  locidity — 
"  Medora  might  endeavour  to  do  soui.-thrag.  She  is 
quite  old  and  .strong  euoua'lj.  Why,  my  usxir,  -when  I 
Vvas  her  age  I  used  to  mi!!;  teu  evuvs  moi  n  and  eve. 
Kow,  we  are  sadly  in  want  of  :i  dsiiy-maid,  and  girls 
should  not  be  hanging  around  with  empiy  bauds.  Sup- 
pose Medora  takes  charga  of  the  dairy  ;  Hutter  is  very 
Ligh,  not  counting  cream,  and  our  dairy  work  ia 
yery  slack." 

Medora's  father  was,  as  we  have  inferred,  what  one 
might  call  wealthy,  HLs  daughter  had  to  assist  in  the 
■j.ispi.  /Iti<jU  of  certain  portions  of  household  demands. 
Ei.a  Jleuora  knew  her  father  was  above  sueh  require- 
iuentfi  as-  this.  There  was  ample  help  iu  the  house, 
Rnd  she  discerned  this  speech  meant  her  own  degrad4- 
tiou  to  servitiRfe. 

'"Father,"  she  quickly  remarket^  her  eyes  bent  on 
bdm  with  a  look  of  reproachful  love,  "  do  yon  think  it 
Cecessary  I  should  become  my  m    n  i' .  .!:'ir.--'ji:-M  V 

"  Duil-y-uiaid  !  Why,  Medora.  j.,u  m>-uo.>r-tsud 
Mrs.  Hope.  Ulie  means  you  should  look  a:ier  the 
dah-y." 

"  I  mean  .she  should  learn  hov.'  to  tm']-;  a  cow,  and 
churn  the  butter,  and  pot  creaui,  .  1.  :iope.  That  is 
what  I  expect  your  daughter  sLiuuM  du  lor  her  living, 
hi  any  other  occupation  i  may  see  ht  to  put  her  to." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  struck  iu  Mr.  Hope,  in  a  sootliing 
voice,  "  Medora  is  a  good  girl,  and  will  do  all  she  can. 
She  is  young,  but  will  suou  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the=e  things,  iter  education  has  occupied  her  time 
hitherto."  ' 

But  Mrs.  Hope  knew  what  she  was  about,  and  her 
positi'ju  was  the  head  of  the  house,  for  Mr.  Hope  was 
actually  subdued,  and  poor  Medora  soon  discovered 
tiiat  the  ill-cuncealed  aflection  of  the  father  only' 
»used  harsher  treatment  from  the  step-mother.  For 
•  at  their  daily  avocations  and  associations,  at  meals,  iu 
!rieudly  neighbourly  visit.-;  and  revisits,  Jledora  found 
ierseif  uiireleutingiy  snubbed,  insiuuar-ively  maligned, 
jonstuntly  reproached  for  unknown  mistakes,  and  no 
ip^'eal  from  the  deprecation  of  a  pitiless  woman.  She 
jpoko  to  her  father  on  several  occasions,  after  such 
scenes  had  oecuired  between  step-mother  and  daughter 
ihat  had  almoat  wi'ought  Medora  to  distraction. 

But  he  acknowledged  his  inabihty  to  interfere,  and 
lateiceded  for  Mrs.  Hope,  that  though  her  temper 


was  unreasonable,  her  intentions  were  good.  MTiat 
could  she  do  '!  Such  tyranny,  such  scoldings,  such  a 
perpetual  wangling,  made  her  life  one  ofabsolule  mi- 
sery, impossiWe  to  be  eudui  ed. 

Medora'.s  spirit  protested  against  such  a  life,  and 
upon  one  evening,  as  the  sun  like  a  ball  of  crim.son  fire 
.sunk  beneath  the  .vky  line  of  the  purple  lulls,  and  the 
pale  opal  and  pink  clouds  flitted  fi-om  tlie  throne  of  the 
descending  glory,  poor  disconsolate  Medora  wearily 
paced  a  .small  crotpjet  lawn,  impatiently  awaitmg  her 
father's  return.  There  had  been  an  unpleasantness 
that  afternoon,  and  fiu  ther  endurance  of  such  treat- 
ment had  passed  the  Ijounds  of  pcssibility.  Yet,  even 
through  all,  not  one  word  from  her  lips  had  been  disre- 
spectful to  her  step-mother.  She  felt  a  conscious  plea- 
sure in  having  performed  her  duty  ;  iu  having,  out  of 
respect  to  her  father  whom  she  loved,  bpme  to  the 
last.  She  had  indeed  held  her  soid  in  patience,  know- 
ing and  feeling  in  her  inmost  heart  how  cruel  and  un- 
generous that  conduct  had  been — how  a  few  kind  words 
might  have  made  them  fi  iends  for  ever. 
'  And  so  she  walked,  with  her  arms  folded  over  her 
waist,  dre-^sed  iu  dainty  wliite,  and  the  rich  braids  of 
her  dark  hair,  like  a  cluster  of  vines,  fell  over  her  fair 
siiouklers.  She  had  made  a  re.solution  in  her  mind, 
ami  merely  awaited  her  father's  return  to  announce  it 
to  liim. 

The  rattle  of  the  wheels,  as  his  fast-trotting  team 
came  up  the  road,  were  soon  heard.  As  he  entered  the 
gate  a  stable-boy  took  the  horses,  and  he  greetal  his 
beautiful  dsughtcr,  who  met  Mm  with  a  .smile,  a  kiss, 
and  an  affcctioiinte  embrace. 

■■  Pajin,  dear,  before  yon  go  in  T  want  to  talk  a  little 
bu.sines.?." 

"  ISu.-^lucss,  my  darlmg?  It's  a  new  suit,  I  suppose; 
a  silk  dress  or  a  dip  hat — " 

No,  my  dear  father  ;  it  ia  really,  serious  ;  I  want 
your  consent  to  go  to  Aunt  Dawson's.  You  know  I 
have  a  friend  there.  She  is  a  Mis.s  Lynch,  who  is  the 
forewoman  and  seamstress  in  a  large  house.  You  know 
I  am  quite  a  proficient  at  a  sewing  machine,  and  Miss 
Lynch  has  often  tvild  me  ibat  she  could,  and  I  know 
she  does,  pro\ide  work  tor  any  good  and  respectable  girl 
whom  she  likes.  Kow.  I  can  li\'e  with  aunt,  father, 
and  I  am  not  happy  at  home.  1  can  easily  earn  what 
will  support  ,me,  and  if  you  give  me  some  money  for 
my  expenses,  yon  will_m'*ke  me  hanpy,  dear  father." 

The  b^g  tear  drops  ghstened  iu  the  old  man's  eyes  as 
he  listened  to  tins  appeal.  Too  v.'ell  did  he  know  its 
cause,  and  a  pang  of  remorse  arose  in  hia  heart.  Had 
he  done  justice,  in  this  marriage,  to  the  sweet  girl  be- 
side him  ?  But  his  better  judgment  told  him  she  was 
right.  The  error  may  have  been  his,  the  remedy  was 
her  own. 

Bo  the  following  afternoon  Medora  found  herself  at 
her  aunt's  door.  That  evening  .she  met  a  cordial  wel- 
comefromMissLynt  h,  who  ^vasliving  with  Mrs  Dawson. 
In  a  few  days  afterwards  Iiiiss  Lynch  had  procm'ed  her 
woik,  and  Medora  for  mouths  phed  her  avocation  with 
an  assiduity  and  modesty  that  ga.ined  her  high  e.steeui 
^\^th  her  employers.  In  the  copai-tnership  01  the  firm 
for  which  she  woiked  was  a  young  man  who,  through 
perseverance  and  industry,  had  worked  his  way  up 
from  a  comparatively  infeiior  position  to  that  of  a  full 
partner.  It  so  happened  .that  this  gentleman  was  a 
member  of  the  same  church  that  Medora's  aunt  at- 
tended. So  it  created  a  little  interest  between  them  ; 
and  outside  business  the  details  of  i-eligious  obliga- 
tions. Sabbath,  school  festivals,  lectures,  the  sale  of 
tickets  for  such,  had  drawn  them  into  continuity. 
"  From  small  things  great  things  arise,"  says  the  old 
proverb.  At  a  pic-uic,  Mr.  Woods,  the  gentleman  iu 
question,  asked  if  his  a'ftection  and  devotion  wouLl  be 
aci:epted.  The  truth  is,  Medora  had  long  since  se- 
cretly loved  him— knew  his  good,  sound,  e.xcellont 
principles,  and  that  they  yrere  based  on  sincere  leli- 
gious  feelings.  So  she  thought,  and  iu  the  here- 
after of  her  Mfe  realised,  iu  her  marriage  with  him. 
Some  few  grandchildren  gladdened  the  house  of  i>Ir. 
Hope  on  summer  moi  ns,  and  Jlrs.  Hope  fi>equently 
declared  : 

"1  always  said  that  girl  Medora  could  earn,  her 
living,  if  Mr.  Hope  would  only  do  as  I  told  him." 


At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the 
Sustentation  Fund  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Irt^iand,  held  in  Bedfast,  the  convener  reported 
that  the  sum  received  to  this  date  was  upwards  of 
£2,000  iu  advance  of  that  received  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  j 

Becker  Bros.'  Purest  aiid  Best  Tea,  at  23.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is  a  1 
coinbinutiyn  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  all  | 
th;it  is  requisite  to  make  Tsa  perfect.  7  South  Groat  George' 3-  1 
street,  Dublhi. 


BRIGANDS  IN  THE3SALY. 
A  brief  telegram  announced  a  fev?  days  ago  -the  fact 
that  tardy  justice  had  at  length  overtaken  the  chief  ot 
the  robber  horde  wlio  so  long  had  infested  Thessaly 
and  whose  massacre  of  a  party  of  Englith  visitors  to 
Marathon  a  few  years  ago  caused  a  feeling  of  horror  to 
thriU  through  the  Kingdom.  We  now  have  particu« 
krs  of  the  manner  in  which  the  capture  and  execu- 
tion of  the  dreaded  niffian  were  accorapliahed.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  weak  Greek  Government 
of  the  day  were  totally  unable  to  cope  with  the  evils  oi 
brigandage  in  the  Morea  and  The.5saly,  as  the  whole 
population,  through  interest  or  feur-,  played  into  tha 
hands  of  the  marauders,  even  those  to  whom  the  ad-, 
ministration  of  the  law  was  confided  being  tainted  bv 
the  nefarious  system.  The  extent  to  which  the  evil 
liad  gi-own  was  ably  pointed  out  by  M.  About  in  a 
work  pubh.?hed  by  him  some  years  ago.  But  all  thia 
has  been  changed  by  the  arrival  of  an  energetic  Turk'» 
ish  Governor  in  the  province  of  Thes.saly,  General 
Mehemet  Ali  Pacha.  The  first  care  of  the  Turkish 
general  was  to  offer  a  handsome  reward  for  any  infop> 
mation  hich  might  lead  to  the  apprehension  of  rob^ 
bers;  and  it  was  thus  that  Ar\-anitaki  was  betrayed  bv 
one  of  the  persons  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
him  food  and  shelter  in  his  own  cot^ge.  Ou  the  brii 
gand  paying  a  visit  to  hia  friend  the  other  day,  tha 
latter,  who  had  already  laid  hia  plans,  infonnefl 
him  that  the  troops  were  aware  of  liU 
hiding  place,  and  were  about  to  6urrotm4 
him,  'but  added  that  he  would  lead  birn  and  his  fo:« 
!ower.s,  siitceu  iu  number,  to  a  neighbouring  thicket, 
where  they  might  lie  in  security  till  the  departure  ol 
the  soldiers.  Having  indicated  to  Tako  the  place  whera 
he  was  to  hide,  the  man  left  him  with  the  promise  oi 
keeping  him  informed  as  to  the  movements  of  rha 
troops,  and  went  sti-aightway  and  gave  the  alarm  to  3 
yuzbashi  in  command  of  a  company  of  soldiers  sta- 
tioned iu  the  neighbourhood.  I'he  soldiers  were  tore- 
eognise  Arvanitaki  by  the  coloiu-  of  his  foustarseiia, 
which  was  white,  the  robber  having  exchanged  tha 
grey  garment  usually  worn  by  himself  and.  his  compa-* 
uions,  aud  which  he  had  torn  in  the  bushes,  with  ona 
belonging  to  his  treacherous  host.  The  brigands  per> 
ceived  the  aiare  into  which  they  had  fallen  too  late  ta 
make  their  escape.  They  made  a  desperate  resistan^"©, 
but  several  of  them  v.-ei  e  eventually  fcUled,  and  Taka 
Arvanitaki  fell  piej'ced  by  nine  bullets.  His  head  waa 
immediately  hacked  off  by  the  soldiers,  who,  iu  theit 
eagerness  to  secure  the  body  of  the  chief,  allowed  hit 
surviving  companions  to  make  their  escape.  The_  heaj 
of  Tako  was  sent  to  Yannina,  where  it  will  no  doabti 
bs  easily  identified  by  many  people  familiar  ydth  tiiO 
features  of  the  deceased  ruffian. 


THE  GLORY  OF  LABOUPw 
The  brow  of  Labour  wears  a  wreath 

Of  honom-,  wrought  by  Iiands  of  loT«, 
Whose  Cowers  shall  &lumph  over  death. 

And  ripor  grow  above. 
^V)Jen  God  shall  call  the  toiler  lienor, 
Aud  crown  him  with  his  recompense. 
Then  shall  all  stains  of  mortal  scaso. 

All  Iraptrfections  die. 
And  in  their  pl?xe  shall  shine  the  gtsoa 

Of  ijnmoi  talhy. 

When  Tuil  m,ike3  Virtue's  self  his  bride, 

And  walks  the  path  where  angels  might 
Together  w:ilk,  all  puriiJed. 

■\>'itliout  one 'fear  of  b'ugbt. 
llieu  may  the  eyes  of  mortal  see 
How  pure,  how  HeaTca-like  can  be 
,  Man's  aavthly  glory,  and  how  'ree 

From  wanton  shame  and  siu; 
Then  may  he  leani  how  brightly  bnin 

Tlie  soul's  great  tires  within. 

The  lowliest  creature  of  His  hand 

May  work  great  ends,  not  toiliflTaiaj 
For  every  humble  act  is  ^and,  > 

If  it  be  free  from  stam. 
The  selfl.'ih  monarch  on  his  throne. 
Who  calls  all  victories  his  own. 
Though  bought  with  blood  and  curse  and  groan, 

Let  no  man  emulate  ; 
Viitue  alone  hath  ever  sbona 

Divinely  pure  and  gi  eat. 

Kiches.  and  high  degree,  and  power. 
Stamp  not  the  value  of  tbe  man  ; 

They  m.-iy  but  live  a  short  weak  houl»^ 
They  only  maii  the  clan. , 

But  labour,  if  it  be  the  right. 

Though  humlile,  in  ilis  e-.iual  sigit. 

Is  great  as  thoagh  it  owiied  the  might 
Of  crowns  tuid  wealth  eombinsd  ; 

Its  works,  if  ptu'S,  sh-iU  stand,  endure, 
Xaong  as  th'  immortal  mind. 


vet  ss,  isTS^/ 
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SHE  LATE  MOXETART  CKISIS  ES"  AMERICA. 

The  monetary  dLsturbsnce  in  Ameriea  is,  of  course, 
the  immediate  causa  o£  the  Bank's  action  ;  tub  un- 
questionalily  it  Tvas  the  proced\ire  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
tuxid  that  occasioned  the  eererity  and  the  "  appli- 
cation of  the  screw''  that  we  are  now  witnessing.  The 
J'saio  in  Americacould  not  be  quite  foreseen,  though 
tbsre  was  that  in  Amprican  finance  which  might  have 
induced  caution.  However,  most  unfitly,  a.s  is  now  ap- 
parent, the  Bank  of  England  elected  to  lower,  instead 
of  raising,  its  rate,  to  underbid  tbs  open  market,  to 
make  a  little  temporary  profit  at  the  risk  of  future  dis- 
tuibance  ;  and,  iis  a  result,  we  see  the  reserve  of  the 
Bank  reduced  below  the  recognised  sfcindard  of  safety 
Bad  prudence,  we  see  two  raisings  of  the  rateinaweek, 
mi.  anxiety,  if  not  positive  alarm,  at  the  prospects 
bf  the  money  market  and  the  commercial  world. 
With  the  great,  the  etiormons  development  of  trade 
and  commerco  in  England  and  all  the  world, 
ever,  with  eptxulation  rife  in  all  the  bourses,  and  with 
the  intimate  connection  that  now  subsi.=t.s  between  all 
tl)e  great  countries  of  the  world,  some  system  less 
eabily  disturbed  than  that  of  the  Bank  of  England  at 
present  ought  to  be  striven  for.  The  whole  trade,  and 
therefore,  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  is  every  now 
and  then  injured  by  the  spa-smodic  action  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  Some  authorities  see  in  the  spasms  the 
perfection  of  a  sound  and  caieful  Bank,  and  others  see 
m  them  the  signs  of  a  clumsy  and  effete  system,  or  at 
bU  events  of  a  system  now  requiring  modification.  The 
taatter  should  be  set  at  rest.  The  inconvenience,  the 
damage,  and  the  danger  of  the  pre.sent  arrangement 
are  pateni;.  If- they  can  be  ob^•iated,  even  in  part,  the 
c'cligjtion  to  do  so  is  enormous. , 

A  MONTH  AFTEK  JIARRIAGE. 
George  Tincent,  an  unmistakahile  member  of  the 
Iheatrical  profession,  appeared  in  the  dock  at  the  We.st- 
jninstfr  PolicjVcourt,  on  Satuiday  morning  before  Mr. 
Arnold,  charged  with  assaidting  his  wife,  Hiumah 
Maria  "Vincent.  Prosecutrix  <lid  not  wish  to  go  into 
the  chai'ge,  buf^x.  Axnold  decided  to  he.ir  the  facts 
of  the  case.  From  the  evidence  of  SiiC  B,  it  seems 
that  complainant  and  defendant  had  been  married  for 
nbout  a  month,  and  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Qeorge's-roadf  "When  the  .constable  was  on  his 
beat  in  this  locality  early  on  the  same  morning  prose- 
cutrix suddenly  came  up  to  him,  her  -face  bearing 
traces  of  ill-treatment.  Her  husband,  she  said,  had 
been  knocking  her  about.  FincL'ng  that  blows  with 
the  fist  did  not  produce  the  desired  eCect,  he  threw 
her  down,  aad  then  endeavoured  to  take  away  her  lif^. 
While  trj'ing  to  cht(ke  her  with  one  hand,  he  struck 
her  sevei'e  blows  on  the  upper  part  of  the  face  with 
the  other.  The  woman  ultimately  made  her  escape 
from  his  clutches,  and  implored  the  assiAtauce  of  3t)6 
B,  who  acoonjpanied  her  to  her  lodgings.  » Tlie  defend- 
ant there  said  his  wife  had  come  home,  "  knocked  up  a 
row,"  and  had  aggi-avated  him  by  biting  his  fingers. 
Defendant  could  not  account  for  the  bruises  on  his 
wife's  face  Siitisfactorily  ;  and  Jlr.  Arnold,  who  said 
be  felt  bound  to  do  something  to  protect  the  prose- 
cutrix's life,  bound  defendant  over  in  a  surety  of  £25 
to  keep  the  peace  towards  her  for  a  mouth. 


'•IX  TWO  BOATS."- 

Upon  the  restless  ocean, 

The  clianging  sea  of  life. 
Embarked,  for  a  peaceful  sunny  voyagUi 

A  man  a^d  his  yauthful  v.  ife. 

Two  compasses  they  can  icd. 
To  guide  them  o'er  Life  s  sea — 

Ah,' better  by  far  to  have  earned  one, 
i  or  tlie  two  woold  never  agree. 

"IVas  well,  in  sunny  weatlier, 
■VVheu  the  blue  waves  lippled  soft, 

WTien-  a  fair  wind  tilled  the  snowy  sails, 
And  no  watch  was  sent  aloft ; 

Bat  by  and  by  the  tempest 

Came  on  with  the  thvnider's  shock 
And  the  lightnin'^  s  fiasH".  and  the  vessel 
as  shattered  upon  a  roi'k. 

Twas  then  the  couple  parted, 
.  The  twain  that  seemed  as  one— 
He  turned  toward  the  glowing  east, 
She  toward  the  setting  sun. 

J'lm  hnaU  upon  the  ocean, 

'1  Vo  specks  upoH  the 
i;r:ch  carrying  a  bitter,  Ueiivy  loud, 

And  a  heart  that  can  ne  er  be  free  t 

Ob,  heed  me,  wedded  lover.'!, 
.fust  startling  from  the  shore, 

CSrry  «««  compass  by  which  to  steer, 
Om  life-boat,  and  no  more  i 


A  NEW  LIFE. 

Helen  Mar-sden's  new  lifo  rose  phcenix-like  out  of 
the  ashes  of  the  old. 

In  (one  of  the' prettiest  of  i  ' cottages  Helen  Mara- 
den  v\  as  bom,  and  lived  happily  enough  for  the  nine- 
teen years  of  her  hfe.  Her  greatest  joy  and  her 
greatest  sorrow  found  her  within  its  walls.  In  many 
a  pleasant  pummer  evening,  she  and  Chailes  Belsham 
paced  the  gravel  walks  in  [be  moonlight,  or  lingered 
by  the  little  fountain  that  played  in  the  middle  of  the 
grass-plot,  or  at  the  gntc,  while  the  elm-tree  shadows 
fell  over  them  and  aroiiud  them,  and  flickered  on 
the  pavement  at  their  feet,  and  earth  scorned  fair 
enough  for  Heaven.  That  was  her  greatest  joy.  The 
story  of  her  sorrow  will  take  me  longer  in  the 
telling. 

John  Marsdeu  was  a  rich  and  "influential  man,  but 
he  was  not  a  happy  one.  '  His  business  was  old  and 
well  established  ;  his  name  stood  high  on  "  'Change  ;'' 
I'.nd  his  house  on  the  broad  avenue,  not  far  from  the 
cottage  in  which  his  niece  and  sistcr-iu-law  lived  so 
plea-santly,  was  one  of  the  largest  andtiuest,  but  it  was 
cold  and  empty,  and  there  were  no  childi'en  to  inherit 
John  Marsden's  name  and  wealth.  Helen  Marsdcn 
was  her  uncle's  only  heir.  Tliis  was  why,  although 
her  father  had  died' poor,  .she  :<ud  her  mother  w  ere 
dwelling  in  comfort  and  case  :  this  was  v.hy  she 
well  dressed  and  well  iiistructrfl,  and  lived  in  every 
way  as  only  a  rich  man's  daughter  has  a  right  to  live  ; 
this,  too,  was  why  (Charles  Belsham  paced  the  garden 
walks  with  her  in  the  moonhght,  but  how  was  she  to 
know  that  ? 

t  'harles  Belsham  was  an  inmate  of  her  uncle's  house, 
and  a  nephew  of  her  uuvle's  v.ife.  Jlrs.^  John  Mais- 
den  was  a  cold,  bard,  fashionable  woman.  There 'was 
one  person  in  the  world  whom  «he  loved,  and  that  was 
her  nephew,  Charles  Belsham.  There  was  one  pereon 
in  ihe  world  whom  she  hated,-j)nd  tliat  \\as  hci;  hu.;- 
baud's  niece,  Helen  Mat-sden.  :  •  '•  ■  >  w^W 
in  favour  of  his  niece,  and  ;i  '        .  ;  was 

well  provided  for  rturiiig  her  i,  .erted 

to  Helen.  AVueu  Mr.").  John  .itarsden  hrst  itiacovered 
this  will  in  the  private  drawer  of  hoi-  ■  hus- 
band's secretary,  she  was  inwardly  raging,  but  out- 
wardly as  calm  and  cold  as  ever  ;  and  when  she  had 
made  her  plans,  she  gave  her  nephew  hor  prtlers.  Then 
had  commeuced  those  visits  to  the  little  cottage,  those 
pacmgs  in  the  moonh'ght,  w  hic'n  were  Helen  Marsden's 
greatest  joy. 

John  Marsden's  home  Jieed  not  have  been  .silt  ut  and 
empty,  for  he  would  long  since  have  brought  Helen 
and  her  mother  to  enliven  its  solemn  grandeur  if  Mrs. 
Marsdefl  wouTd  have  consented.  B\it  Mrs.  Maxsdeu 
would  not  consent  ;  not  that  she  was  jealous  of  iquiet 
Rose  !Marsden — she  couM  not  but  respect  and  contltle 
in  a  character  so  oppo.-ed  to  her  own — but  that  she  was 
jealous  of  her  husband's  love  for  Rose  Marsden's -child. 
So  Helen  Marsdcn  and  her  mother  continued  to  oc- ' 
cupy  the  httle  cottage  ;  and  night  after  night,  when 
Mrs.  John  Marsden  had  rulleu  awiiy  in  her  caniage  to 
the  opera,  or  tlieati  e,  or  some  grand  party,  with  Chiules 
Belsham  for  an  escort,  John  jMarsden,  growing  tired 
of  dull  loneliues.s,  would  betake  himself  to  its  quiet 
heaiih-stone,  and  there  liud  his  ouiy  realisation  oh'  do- 
mestic comfort. 

But  latterly  thfere  had  crept  a  now  paiu  into  his  life 
— an  ever-increasing  fear  tb.it  this  "ark  of  refuge" 
would  be  swept  away  ;  for  gentle  Rose  Marsden  was 
drawing  visibly  towards  the- tud  which'comath  to  all. 
Xevei-  robust,  but  ail  cnerg}'-  and  endurance,  she  still 
kept  steadily  about  her  accu.stomed  duties,  and  Helen, 
who  loved  her  mother  dearly,  hardly -realised  the 
change  which  had  come  so  gradually  ;  but  John 
Marsden  saw  it  with  an  achiug  heart,  fcr  Rose 
Marsden  was  the  one  friend  he  had  in  the  world,  and 
he  shuddered  to  think  of  his  utter  loneliness  when  she 
should  be  gone.  So  we  often  nm  forward  to  meet  the 
troitbles  which  may  never  come. 

It  was  a  dreary  night  in  November  :  the  ridu  wu.s 
f idling  steadily  ;  tlie  wet,  dead  leaves  that  strewed  t'ue 
sidewalks  ghttered  in  the  lampHght,  aad  not  a  footjitep 
broke  the  stillness  outside  ;  but  in  the  cottage  tdere 
was  unusual  stir  and  movement.  Mrs.  Marsden  was 
suddenly  worse,  and  Helen  was  hanging  over  her  in  an 
agoi-iy  of  fear  and  hope  ;  for  she  had  lately  aw?.kcned 
to  tho  danger  of  her  mother's  condition.  Before 
morning  she  was  a  double  orphan.  Rose  Marsden's 
bark  of  Ufe  had  gone  down  in  the  still  waters  of  death, 
and  vanished  out  of  the  world  for  ever. 

Eose  Marsden  -vras  dead,  and  John  Marsden  was  not 


there  to  comfort  the  daughter  she  had  loved  so  well, 
'When  they  had  come  to  bis  room  in  the  mornmg  ts 
tell  him  of  his  great  Ins-,  thf-y  found  that  he,  to-^j-n-gs 
dead.  Somewhere  in  the  m-e.isureless  realm  of  blif'S 
two  soids  had  met. 

The  servant  who  went  to  sum-inon  John  Mar:-d»n  to 
the  cottage  came  back  with  a  pale  and  frightened  fii'^e, 
and  there  were  hushed  comment."  and  whispered  c/^n- 
sultations]  as  to  who  should  tell  the  quiet  girl  up- 
stairs, who  v,-ent  about  so  quietly,  doing  the  last  offir.? 
for  tlie  dead. 

Helen;  Marsden  '^seemed  to  be  living  in  a  dresm,  s 
trance,  out  of  which  she  would  soon  wake  to  find  al! 
the  sorrow  and  pnin  which  were  so  new  to  hergon'^ou-t 
of  her  life.  "Wlicn  .she  was  !-,t  la.st  told,  as  gently  a.-, 
possible  of  her  second  bprcavenieut,  she  did  not  even 
seem  surpiised,  only  awed,  as  she  said,  almost  with  a 
tone  of  satisfaction,  as  if  something  had  hapgen-^d 
which  was  right  and  proper,  "  They  have  gone  toge- 
ther." The  .secret  of  her  strange  quiet  was  that  sfas 
thought  only  of  the  dead,  and  never  at  all  of  herself. 

It  was  when  the  funerals  were  over,  and  bhe  C!im=: 
back  to  sit  alone  in  the  silent  htiuse  and  wait  for  Char- 
les Belsham,  who  would  be  with  her  in  the  eveninc,, 
that  her  thoughts  turned  to  the  future,  and  she  caught 
eagerly  hold  of  the  one  eomfoi-t  that  wa.s  hers  in  th-^ 
nridst  t>i  her  deep  affliction,  Charles  Belsham's  lov<?, 
'While  he  was  near  to  comfoi-t  and  con.iole  her  she  co'il.-) 
not  be  utterly  wretched,  and  he  would  be  with  her  al- 
way.-).  Whatever  storms  might  beat  upon  tho'r  head.-;, 
whatever  soi'^v.-s  nu'ght  come  into  th'^ir  lives,  they  two 
together  would  meet  them  bravely  and  uncon-iplam- 
inglj-.  There  is  something  awc-inspiving  in  t'ne  per- 
fection of  a  woman's  trust  in  ihe  man  she  loves~a 
tru.st  tuuittorable and  inimeasni'able,  because  undefin'-d 
and  unbounded-  a  trust  which  is  like  a  deep  flural-'Pr 
out  of  which  she  awakens  slowly  and  reluctantly. 

HcleuMai-sden,  poo»,  foolish  girl,  v.'aited  e.xpectan+1 
nn.viniisly,  fcaringly.  It  wnstwelve  o'cioc^,  and  Charles 
Relshnui  had  not  come.  IShe  was  i'iiled  with  a  v.-jgils 
•^i-  of  calamity.  Her  loving  heart  wo-uld  hava 
,1-  througjx  the  uiiilnigj-if,  .street ii  to>.er  lover's 
'\:r-<i\  .',.(  Irermawienhood  fprlwde' ;  she  mu-;E  wait,  35 
is  the  lot  of  women.  So  she  waited,  ftUed  -^vith  strang-j 
foreboi-lings  and  wjld  imaginings.  Her  aunt  was  sick, 
dying  perhaps,  perhaps  dead  ;  or  was  it  himself  1  Her 
heart  almost  stood  still  at  that  thought.  It  mast  be 
some  calamity  ;  lie  would  have  come,  if  only  for  a. 
moment,  had  it  been  possible.  'What  was  it  ?  'Whau 
was  it  ? 

*  At  last  it  was  morning.  The  fire  wps  dead  in  the 
grate  ;  the  servants  were  stii-ring,  and  they  must  not 
hud  her  watching.  She  rose  chilled  and  miserable, 
and  went  up  to  her  own  room.  Presently  the  sun  ca'na a 
out  warmly  ;ind  brightly.  It  seemed  to  give  her  an  as- 
surance of  protection  from  evil.  Her  anxiety  abated, 
and  her  fears  of  the  night  seemed  exaggerated  and 
childish.  Thei  e  could  be  nothing  serious  the  mattei,, 
an<l  soon  her  lover  must  come  to, explain  avray  the 
triile.  The  thought  of  going  to  him  seemed  now  mon- 
strous. 

But  as  the  morning  vvore  away,  and  he  did  notcom*^, 
the  uneasiness  returned,  and  for  the  first  time  there 
crept  into  her  heart  a  feeling  of  reproach  and  condem- 
na-aon  for  the  man,  she  had  thought  could  do  no  wrong. 
She  v.-oidd  nothave  left  liim  thus  alone,  in  the  time 
of  trouble  and  sorrow  ;  ^and  at  thought  of  the  loving 
mother  whose  sympathy  and  counsel  she  had  lost  for- 
ever she  >vept  passionately. 

It  was  near  noon  when  the  servant  announced  a 
gentleman  who  wished  to  see  her. 

■•  Who  is  it,  Jane  '•" 

'■  1  d'.m't  know,  5Ii,ss.     Yip  is  an  old  gentleman." 

When  she  entei-ed  the  parlour  she  h  ecognised  intbfl 
per.-on  who  rose'  to  meet  her  her  uflcle's  la\vyer,  also 
an  old  fiiend  of  her  mother's. 

••  Ah,  Mr.  Haverly,"  she  said,  "  it  is  kind  of  you  to 
rcmetmber  me."  ' 

"  My  dear  Miss  Marsden,  I.came  upon  business,  and 
I  would  rather  this  moment  be  almost  anywhere  else, 
I  have  bad  news  for  you|  

She  sat  looking  at  him,  literally  unnble  to  a;-ticulate. 

'•  Very  bad  new^  :  but  you  must  try  to  bear  it 
bravely.  Yoiu-  imcle's  will  cannot  be  found — I  mean, 
your  uncle  left  no  will.  I  have  examined  his  papers 
carefully,  and  I  find  no  wiU  whatever." 

She  breathed  more  freely;  her  first  thought  had 
been  of  her  lover. 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand,"  she  said.  "  Did  you 
expect  to  find  a  will  .'"  "  , 

He  saw  that  she  did  not  imderstaud, 

"  My  dear,  if  we  do  not  find  a  wiU  you  will  get  no 
thing  at  all." 

Helen  Bat-  Silent  for  a  long  time,  and  when  at  last 
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spoke  she  showed  that  she  comprehended  the  whole 
matter.  / 

"  Did  my  unole  know  what  the  law  was  1" 

'■'  Certainly,  cei-tainly.  It  is  au  almost  unpardonable 
jioce  of  carelessness.'! 

My  uncle  was  not  a  careless  man." 

'■  That  is  what  puzzles  me." 
Jlr.  Haverly,  if  niy  uncle  knew  what  the  liw  was, 
^.hereis  a  will-somewherc." 

Mr.  Haverly  only  shook  his  head. 

"  'Weoni.'^t  be  careful  wlittt we  say,"  he  said. 

"  Did  you  say  anything  to  my  aunt  i* 
Ye.-i,  iind  I  found  at  oncu  that  she  would  hear  no- 
thing concerning  your  claim.  She  says  the  law  must 
lake  its  comvie.  I  have  always  known  that  she  was  a 
hard,  selfish  woman,  but  1  must  say  I  was  hardly  pre- 
oared  for  such  conduct.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once 
thai  you  have  nothing  to  expect  from  her  generosity." 

"  Mr.  Haverly,  .she  knows  that  I  have  not  a  cent,  of 
my  own  in  the  world.  If  I  was  not  sure  wliat  my 
jncle'sintcntious  were  I  would  not  say  a  word.  Is  there 
JO  way  to  compel  my  aunt  to))e  just  f 

"  The  law  will  not  Iielp  you." 

"  Then  I  am  badly  enoxigh  off." 

"  I  know  it  ;  it  is  a  veiy  hard  case." 

'•  I  know,"  she  said,  "  that  you  need  not  ha  ve  come 

me  youi  self;  yo>i  might  have  written  or  sent  some 
jne.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  coming,  and  coming  so 
tOon." 

■'I  feel  better  about  you  since  I  have  seen  you.  If 
you  want  any  help  or  advice,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  all 
i  can  for  you.  Yoiu-  mother  was  one  of  my  oldest 
friends,  and  I  knew  your  father  too,  a  good  many  years 

3g'"'.'' 

She  thoi'.glit  that  ho  had  gone,  but  he  was  back. 

"  Miss  Marsdcu,  you  will  not  be  offended — but,  do 
rou  need  any  money— immediately,  I  mean  {'' 

The  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  '•  No,"  she  said,  "but 
if  I  do  I  shall  know  where  to  find  a  good  friend.  Thank 
you,  thank  you  I" 

Tears  were  in  Mr.  HaVerly'*  eyes  too,  as  he  w.alked 
awa.y,  lawyer  and  man  of  the  world  though  he  was. 

Charles' Bclsham  had  known  this,  and  h3  Had  not 
,Tui«*  ♦.•■>  li  !•.    It  WU5  i'M  >>laii)  onoiigli  now ;  of  'course 


died  out.  As  she  ascended  the  well-known  steps, 
and  entered  the  library,  she  looked  curiously 
around  to  note  the  changes,  and  was  shocked  with  the 
dilapidated  aspect  of  the  place.  There  was  but  one 
change  to  note — that  of  time  ;  the  carpets,  the  cur- 
tains, the  furnitm-e,  were  the  same,  save  that  they  had 
grown  old  and  faded  and  shabby,  and  were  covered 
with  an  accumulation  of  dust,  the  result  of  long  dis- 
use and  neglect. 

"  How  long  has  Mi«  Mar.sden  been  ill  ?"  she 
asked  of  the  servant  who  came  to  show  her  up 
stairs. 

"  It's  years  since  she  has  been  dovm  staii-s,  ma'am  ; 
but  it's  not  very  long  since  she  took  to  her  bed." 

If  there  had  been  any  enmity  yet  liugenng  in  Helen 
Marsdeli's  heart,  it  surely  woukl  have  received*! ts  death 
blow  at  sight  of  the  ghastly  face,  illuminated  by  two 
strangely  brilliant  eyes  .that  peered  at  her  fioin  the 
njidftt  of  the  pillows  of  Mrs  Marsdcn  s  bed.  There  was 
something  wild,  almost  maniacal,  in  the  |e.\prcs.-sion  of 
those  eyes,  and  from  the  time  of  her  entrance  their 
g;ize  WiiP  never  removed  from  her  face  for  an  instant. 

Mrs.  Marden's  voice  was  luuch  stronger  than  one 
would  have  expected  from  such  a  frail  body. 

"  Is  that  Helen  Marsdeti  ?"  she  asked. 
Yes,  Aunt,  it  is  I,"  said  Helen,  advancing  into  the 
room. 

Mrs  Marsdcn  moved  une.isily.  "  Give  me  a  drink," 
she  said  to  the  nurse  ;  but  even  while  she  drank,  she 
continued  to  gaze  over  the  rim  of  her  cup.  "  How  I 
hate  you  I"  she  exclaimed;  then  suddenly  to  theniu-se 
again,  "  Well,  what  are  you  staying  for  ;  I  don't  want 
you  ;"  butstiUshe  did- not  remove  her  eyes  from  her 
visitor's  face. 

Helen  began  to  fear  that  she  was  really  crazed. 
"  You  sent  for  mo.  Aunt,  or  I  would  not  ha  ve  come. 
Did  you  not  want  mo  ?   Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?" 
Still  Mrs.  Marsdcu  did  not  remove  her  g.i/,c. 
"  1  hate  you,  and  I  am  afraid  of  you.  I  cannot  rest 
for  dreaming  of  you.  'VMiy  did  you  torment  me  I  I 
never  did  you  any  harm."  '' 
"  I  never  accused  you  of  doing  me  hrrm*''    '      •  ' 
"  But  I  did,  Helen  MaffldtJii  r    yeej  •i«'d  i.*wM-rt(J 
it  over,  aeain.  for  l-^i^Kson  in>  t  p  >  nii b 


'  1  utterly  cru-i 
.  u:  .-'1  '  i.L-h::ii.-.  .  '11  (.:UiV_  to  her  support.  ;  .<  , .-;  . 
;  o  herself  thab'iw  ■w«a~woil  she  had  beem -imdcceived 
before  it  was  too  late,  ahd  that  sha  w.is  incapable  of 
mourning  over  the  loss  of  n  love  so  wortldess.  But, 
alasj!  she  did  not  know  herself.fShc  might  not,  indeed, 
xomu  for  the  man  he  had  proved  himself  to  be,*bxit 
'^hco  would  she  cease  to  mourn  for  the  mm  she  had 
.■I'.eamed  that  he  was  ?  It  was  well  for  her,  however, 
that  resentment  was  strong  wit'ain  her  in  those  fi-.-st 
days,  else  she  might  not  have  been  able  to  act,  and 
immediate  actioh  Avai?  necessary.   .     '  : 

She  v,-as  at  last  settled  in  her  Ae'w  kotne.  She  h.iJ 
removed  to  it  her  own  room  furniture,  adiliag  her 
mother's'  work  table  and  many  little  articles  of  cc-- 
nament ;  but  thcTe  was  not  room  for  half  the  things 
ihe  would  have  taken,  for  every  article  iu  the  old  house 
had  its  associations,  and  to  part  with  any  of  them  was 
i  ike  leaving  old  friends.  Nevertheless,  the  red  flag  had 
been  hung  out,  and  they  wore  all  gone.  All  debts  were 
paid,  the  servants  were  satisfied  and  discharged,  and 
th«re  were  a  few  poupda  left,  with  which  to  begin  the 
uew  life  she  proposed  to  herself. 

I  niio-ht  tell  you  what  the  work  was  which  she 
undertook  to  do,  but  it  is  not  given  to  every  woman 
lo  accomplish  what  , she  accomplished,  and  I  could  not 
hcbi  to  settle  the  question  of  what  a  woman  thrown 
n;-)oatho  world  as  she  was  shall  attempt  to  do  ;  only  i 
(.'•lis  much  I  think — that  ?every  woman  must  mark 
I. lit  her  own  path  as  she  did;  and  if  they  have  strength' 
eaoii"h  to  do  that,  and  to  foUow  the  path  they  have 
cho3e°u,  never  turning  aside,  and  working  early  and 
late  as  she  worked,  they  will  Bucceed  as  she  sifo 
ceeded. 

Yes,  Helen  Marsdcn  was  a  succesf  ul  woman.  Through 
bei-  great  sorro%s',  and  through  years  of  strdggle  with 
the  wurld,  she  had  preserved  her  faith  in  humanity. 
Because  imc  man  had  been  false  to  her  she  d(d  not  be- 
lieve that  every  man  was  capable  of  falsehood.  Her 
I  itter  diaj.'pointmcnt  had  not  embittered  her  nature; 
■  n  the  contrary  it  had  grown  broader  and  deeper  anti 
i  ^ttev,  and  her  unformed  character  had  rounded  into  a 
L'-rnyt'lctc  and  perk' 't  womanhood.  . 

.\tter  ten  years,  she  was  fr^r  the.  first  lime  going  back 
1.0  her  uncle's  house.  Mr.-.  Man-den  whs  very  ill,  and 
i'.id  sent  for  her.  She  did  not  hesitate  ;t  moment ; 
ail  feeling  of  animosity  to  her  aunt  bad  long  since 


;  cyc.=. 
[to 'die?' 

■  t'BtIt  I  am  gcingf  'to  die  ;  1  know  that,  and  I  am, 
rf^aid  to  go  without  telling  you.  Yes,  I  will  tell  yon, ' 
aiJdl  only  hojji^'it  #illbe  as  great  a  curse  to  you  as  it 
hasjDecntO  roe." 

-  Auut  j  .Aunt !  whatever  injury  you  may  have  done 
sne,  I  have  »ever  injured  you,  and  you  have  no  cause 
to  curse  me  !?'  '  .  . 

"  ft  will  cmr,^  you  whether  T  do  or  not ;  it  did  him, 
and  it  did  me.  .Sometimes  I  think  it  does  everybody." 

"  Do  yo»  in.e«H  my  uncle's  money  ?  . 

"  Ye?"  itis  idlyours.    He  gave  it  to  you." 

"  He  gave  it  to  me  ;" 

"'In  his  wilU   1  hid  it  !" 

"  You  Md  thc'.will 

"  1  liiJl  the  VffjX,  and  I  wojild  again.  I  hated  you; 
Besides^  wantefl  Charles  to  haiTe  it.  At  first  the  oulf 
wav  seemed  for  him  to  many, -you;  but  h'e'did  not  love 
you,  and  did  not  want  to  mafiy  yoii;  an*<(vheH  John 
Marsden  died  E  knew  where  the  will  was;  and  I  took  it. 
I  was  afraid  <?harles  would  hunt  you  up,  and  I  made 
htJm  to  EuTOpe.  I  thought  hw  would  come  back 
soon  fliid  stasy  irith  me,  ljut  he  has  never  come  back  at 
aljl.  Thov  say  that  he  is  dreadfully  dissipatfed,  and  I 
Ic^*  that  hi  w  dreadfully  extravagant.  I  have  sent 
lijri  moaey,"aid  money,  and  money.  He  neVeS^  writes 
wheivjie  "svatits  uioney,  and  he  cares^neftting  atall 
itt  me.  thitiks  he  will  have  it  g\\  after  I  am 
gone,  but  He  mintaSten,  Here,  t<*ke  it^'-'  and  she 
threw  a  paj^erjUt  Helen's  feet,. "  and  tafce  .^trtirself  out 
myasight."  '  ' 
As  Heleiia  glanced  round  the  cheerless  room,  and 
t4i,6ugh*'of;-^e  ^»itiable  condition  of  the  woman  beffore, 
her,  aito  coliM  not*  feel  resentment. 

"l  'wi?U  yrtU  would  let  me  stay  and  take  care  of 
you,"  slie  said. 

Mr,=.  Jlarsden  only  stared  at  her,  and  uttered  ndver 
a  wdi'd.  '  ^ 

"  Ca^t  I  do  something  for  you  ?" 

"  SbalH  come  again  lo  see  you  ?" 
"  IS*<*  r  I'  ^f^is  yo\i  I" 

Bo'  ft'cl^n  left  her.  She  did  not,  howe-^er,  stay  a^way 
from  the  hou.se,  but  c.ime  daily  to  inquire  about  the 
sick  woman,  giving  strict  orders  that  Mrs.  Marsden 
ehouW  not  be  told  of  her  yisits.  A  month  paeaed,  and 


the  invalid  grew  ateadily  weaker.  One  morning  Helen 

came  as  usual. 

How  is  she  to-day  ?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  she's  most  gone,  ma'am  ;  she's  been  asleep 
since  last  evening.  Hadn't  you  better  go  t:p  ?  she 
won't  knov,f  .you." 

Once  more  Helen  Marsden  stood  within  the  for- 
bidden chamber  ;  the  difficult  breathing  of  the  dying 
woman  fell  upon  her  oar.  The  nurse  was  sitting  at 
a  far  window  with  a  book.  She  looked  up  as  Helen 
entered.  ' 

"  It  is  almost  over,"  she  said.  "  She  can't  last 
much  longer,"  and  turned  again  to  her  reading. 

Helen  did  not  go  up  to  the  bed  ;  she  had  a  vagu9 
fear  that  her  aunt  might  waken,  and  be  disturbed  by 
her  presence.  But  Mr;.  Marsden  never  awakened 
again  in  this  v/or!d.  Hours  and  hourx  she  lay  ;  lor.der 
and  louder,  and  more  and  more  difficult  grew  her 
labored  breathing.  At  tmies  it  ceased  entirely,  and 
again  it  went  on  and  on  :  but  ever  the  pauses  grew 
longer,  and  the  time  between  them  grew  shorter,  till 
at  last  that  long  pause  came,  which  is— eternity. 

Helen  Marsden  and  Charles  Bekham  were  together 
in  the  libraiy  of  the  old  house,  and  Charles  Bel* 
sham  was  pleading  for  the  love  he  had  loit  so  long 
ago. 

l"  If  you  knew  how  I  have  suffered,  you  could  forgiva 
me,"  he  said.  "  I  was  weak  and  easily  led,  but  I 
paid  the  penalty,  i  have  iifever  cea.'fed  to  regrst  y-^n 
fur  one  momoir..  and  1  swear  to  you  I  did  not  know  of 
the  existence  of  the  will." 

"You  were  right,"  said  Helen;  "you  were  In  noway 
fitted  to  work  for  iis  both,  and  your  aunt  would,  at 
you  say,  have  disinherited  you  if  you  had  iusisted  on 
marryipg  me  tlieu.  But  you  must  not  htirry  me  ;  I 
must  have  time.  If  you  will  come  to-morrow,  I  think 
I  will  grant  you  all  that  you  w*nt." 

" My  long-lost  darling!"  He  would  hare  taken liefi 
to  his  arms,  but  she  stopped  him  with  a  gesturci  ' 

"  Not  to-day,"  she  said,    nci ■ 

■When  became  nest  day,  tl 
St  docwtnent,  upcm  the  itnT  . 
vvtritteti : 

"  All  )*Rt'eh?*lc  . 
'    will  o(  lilt 
:;cn  torn  o 

iiti.ri..,  .  ideti  hadgoi  .      ...  ... 

she  liked  so  well. 


'd  him 


The  Big* 


LOVE. 
I  know  that  'tis  yotir  natnr^ 

To  be  changeable  as  day, 
1  know  that  when  you  sx)eak  of  lore 

You  mean  not  half  you  say. 
I  know  that  me  a  simpletoo, 

For'triistiDg  you,  you  call  J 
1  know  th.T!t  it  is  rEadne;?, 

But  I  love  you  after  aU. 

I  Icnow  that  when  yon  press  my  hand 

bo  softly  in  your  own, 
And  whisper  words  of  sweet  love,  iiuX 

Would  move  a  heart  of  stone, 
t  know  that  you're  deceiving  me. 

As  you've  deceived  before. 
But  when  I  think,  you  love  me  leSS 

I  love  you  aU  the  more. 

I  know  that  when  you  softly  breathe 

How  much  my  love  yon  prize, 
I  know  that  wh^n  ycu  look  at  mg 

"5V itb  love's  light  in  your  eyes, 
I  know,  although  with  tender  words 

Of  love  my  he.'irt  you  till, 
1  know  that  you  aremoc^ng  ine, 

And  yet  I  love  you  still. 

^  I  know  when  tenderly  yoc  sweu 

You  never  loved  but  me, 
Aud  whisper  that  >nthont  me  liis 

A  wilderness  would  be, 
I  know  you  to  a  thousand  mora 

The  self -same  words  let  fall ; 
And  yet,  1  cannot  help  myself, 

I  love  joii  after  all. 


E.  B.  M, 


Mri  Vf.  Lewis,  C.E.,  and  Etarf  are  engaged  np:>d 
survey  of  a  line  of  railway  from  Ballymana  to  Lam?, 
by  Keils,  Connor,  Glenwherry,  Ballyeaston,  and  Bally* 
nure.  It  is  stated  that  this  route  v.ill  be  twenty  milii 
bhcrter  t'hau  that  hy  C.irnokfergus. 

PKRA5!Bi't.iT0RS.— P.  Lefiwidg-e,  inaniifactnrer,  .32  AicieaSr 
street,  and 32 Lower  Ormond-quay.  K.B.— Repairs prompajj 
txewt«d,  .  Io340 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MIL  Herse  and  About  Lave  been  fined  each  200 
^Ecs  for  tljeir  recent  duel. 

change  has  oceurred  in  the  condition  of  the  King 
■pf  Saxony,  which  continues  to  cause  anxiety. 

il.  (Jasimir  Perier  has  called  a  meeting  of  the  French 
Corjfiervative  Kepublican  party  for  October  23. 

It  is  luiderstood  that  Mr.  Bass  will  be  opposed  at 
ifhe  next  election  for  Eai?t  Stafibrdshu'e. 

The  cable  between  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong  has 
leen  repaii-ed. 

The  fever  in  Memphis  has  abated  to  such  an  extent 
B3  to  allow  the  'withdrawal  of  the  quarantine  restric- 
^ons. 

President  Grant  has  issued  a  proclamation,  appoint- 
Jng  the  27th  of  November  to  be  observed  as  a  national 
jthankagiving  day. 

The  authorities  have  adopted  sanitary  measures  in 
eonsequeuce  of  its  being  reported  that  the  cholera  has 
Taroken  out  in  Elio. 

At  the  Liverpool  Police  Court  Eeveral  grocers 
Jiave  "been  fined  £5  and  costs  for  selling  tea  adul 
Jwated  with  iron  filings  and  sand. 

The  epidemic  of  small-pox  is  seriously  affecting  the 
tealth  of  the  population  of  Eio.  The  disease  is  gene- 
rally prevalent  throughout  the  empire. 

The  grade  of  officer  iu  the  Legion  of  Honour  Las 
leeu  conferred  on  Count  d'Harcourt,  ex- French  Am- 
(fcaseador  to  tlie  British  court. 

Mr.  Charles  Paget,  -whose  death  by  drowning  at 
Tilcy  was  reported  last  week,  sat  in  the  House  of 
pommona  loriN'ottiugham  in  three  Parliaments — fi'om 
to  1865. 

TUp'  -diplotnatio  negotiations  proceeding  "between 
Persia  and  Turkey  have  re&ulted  in  an  agieement  on 
(ill  points  between  the  two  States,  except  on  the  ques- 
Jtioa  oi  criminal  jurisdiction. 

A  letter  of  Kane,  addressed  to  the  captain  -who 
inada  the  report  to  the  Council  of  War,  has  been  pub- 
lished, denjong  most  of  the  facts  aJleged  in  the 
jpeport. 

The  coal  owners  metlat  Newcastle  on  the  17th  Oct., 
♦o  consider  the  application  of  the  Durham  miners  for  an 
Jncreaae  of  20  per  cent.  After  some  discussion  the 
j<demand  ■was  refused. 

According  to  authentic  reports  from  Bosnia,  twenty 
pf  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Servia  have  been  imprisoned. 
All  books  printed  iii  Servia.are  forbidden  to  be  circu- 
)ated  in  Bosnia^  ^  • 

The  amount  of  duty  paid  at  the  Belfast  Custom- 
fiouse,  for  the  week  ending  October  II,  was  £26,099 
^98.  lOd.,  against  £23,141 13s.  2d.  the  previous  Tweek, 
jmd  £24r,4U)  Ss.  lid.  same  time  last  yeSv. 

The  latest  news  respecting  ArchbLshop  Ledochow- 
iti'ii  health  is  that,  notwithstanding  an  alarming  re- 
}apee  which  he  suffered  lately,  the  Archbishop's  iiealth 
^  again  progressing  satisfactorily. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  Sir  George  S. 
JBobinson,  late  rector  of  Crauford,  and  honorary  canon 
pi  Peterborough  Cathedral.,  bir  George  was  in  his 
i^eventy-sixth  year. 

JTwo  o4fom-nev#-  gunboa^^  luilt  Tjy  Messrs  Laird, 
jof  Birkenhead^  were  eucceesfiJly  tried  at  Liverpool 
vathe  16th  Oct.  Tlie  other  two  will  beready  m  a  few 
^seeks  when  theywill  be  taken  round  to  Portsmouth. 

A  Berlin  telegran*  in  the  Standard  says  that  the 
re/^Eniiipn  of  Bishop  Reinkens  in  Bavaria  Las  encoun- 
/tered  a  serious^bstacle  in  the  personal  repugnance  of 
jkhe  King,  whose  objections  are  said  to  be  grounded  on. 
the  character  of  the  bishop  as  a  Prussian  subject. 

It  is  stated  that  our  city  gaols  are  so  full  at  present 
that  priscnera  have  to  be  drafted  to  the  prisons  of  se- 
veral of  the  nearest  counties.  The  crowding  of  our 
^irisons  occurs,  we  believe,  from  'the -large  number  of 
cwmrrittals  fordruntenness. 

Tihe  carmen  in  the  employ  of  the  Midland  Railway- 
Company  at  Bristol  ia,ve  a^eed  to  petition  the  <lirec- 
tois  for  an  «dvanc*  of  Ss.  per  week.   Also  that  top 
^ats  be  provided  for  ihem.   The  London  carmen  are 
IpJeo  agitating  for  10a.  advance. 

■    The  Pa«Jfaii<Jazeto  states  that  according  to  the 
latest  news  received  by^  relative  of  Commodore-Com-  > 
merell  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  which  had  caused  so 
touch  anxiety  had  disappeared.    «'  The  gallaut  oxScer 
*a6  weak,  but  ate  and  slept  fairly." 

On  Oct.  16  Mr.  Reginald  Herbert  accomplished  the 
task  of  rowing  from  Maidenhead-bridge  to  West- 
jminstei-bridgo  %vithin  twelve  hours  £Dr,.J21,000  a  aide. 
Be  started  at  thirteen  minutes  to  sis  in  a  new  gig,  the 
junpire,  Mr.  Beaumont,  ULS..  following  in  a  steam 
Ivmch. 

;  The  LandoircQaespondent<rflibi©.5i»<OTun».  says  thai  ! 
,i»iajii,*jpQsiii&a  to  state  that  the  ^stiiiiateSir&rih^  i 


Ashantee  war,  so  far  as  the  Government  at  present  can 
foresea,  are  only  £400,000,  the  Admiralty  e&timates 
being  under  £100,000,  and  the  War  Office  estimates 
_  somewhat  above  £300,000. 

Girton  College,  Cambridge,  a  new  institution,, 
founded  to  promote  the  higher  education  of  women, 
was  opened  last  week. 

S<*nor  Zorella  left  Portugal  on  the  20th  [Oct.  on 
his  iway  to  his  estate  at  Tablata,  Spain,  on  private 
busines'^. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor, 
founded  on  fifteen  years'  experience,  Texas  is  "  the 
poor  man's  coimtry."  Thirty  successive  crops  of  com 
have  not  weakened  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Marshal  MacMahon  received  on  the  21st  inst.,  at  the 
Elysee,  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  who  ar- 
rived in  Paris  that  morning.  The  President  after- 
wards received  Cardinal  de  Bonnechose. 

According  to  the  official  returns  from  Ohio,  a  Demo- 
cratic governor  has  been  elected  by  a  small  majority. 
The  other  State  officers  are  Republican,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  new  legislature  of  the  State  are  De- 
mocrats. 

Advices  received  from  Panama  announce  thata  re- 
volutionai-y  conflict  has  broken  out  in  that  State.  A 
body  of  American  seamen  were  landed  at  the  i;pquest 
of  the  Panama  Government,  in  order  to  protect  the 
railway  across  the  Isthmus. 

A  sad  accident  occurred'at  Parsonstown  on  the  20th 
resulting  iu  the  death  of  a  poor  unfortunate  woman 
named  Gorman,  by  a  car  passing  over  her  while  cross- 
ing the  street  from  her  own  door.  The  poor  woman 
w^s  pregnant. 

Amongst  the  vocivlists  engaged  at  Riviere's  grand 
concerts  at  Co  vent  Garden  Theatre  we  find  the  name 
of  Miss  Hejen  D' Alton,  the  noui  dc  theatre  under  which 
a  Cork-bom  caatutrice  is  winning  distinction  in  the 
musical  world. 

The  experiment  of  sending  fresh  meat  from  Aus- 
tralia tOjEngland  in  a  frozen  condition  has  proved  a 
failure.  The  Norfolk,  which  started  with  thirty  tons 
of  beef  and  mutton,  has  reached  London,  but  thispait 
of  her  cargo  had  to  be  thrown  overboard. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Limerick  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners, held  on  Oct.  20,  it  was  announced  that  a  com« 
biued  movement  by  the  board  and  Corporation  waa  in 
operation,  with  the  view  of  purchasing  the  toUa  -of 
Wellesley  Bridge  from  the  Board  of  "\Vorks,  in  order 
to  allow  free  traffic  to  the  citizens. 

David  Gamsey  was  charged  at  Bow-street,  London, 
on  the  20th  Oct., with  wounding  his  wife  and  mother-in- 
law,  with  intent  to  murder.  On  Saturday  prisoner 
quarrelled  with  his  wife,  and,  in  a  state  of  frenzy, 
stabbed  her  and  also  her  mother,  who  attempted  to 
interfere. 

Riel,  the  well-known  leader  of  the  North- Western 
insurrection  in  1869-70,.has  been  elected  by  acclama- 
tion District  Delegate  for  Manitoba  to  the  Dominion 
House^of  Commons,  and  is  now  en  route  for  Ottawa, 
Lepini,  who  shot  Thomas  Scott  by  Kiel's  orders,  has 
just  been  committed  for  trial  for  murder. 

A  Post  telegram  from  Geneva-  says  that  fha  Bruns- 
veLck  Govex-nment  has  offered  a  compromise  to- the  city 
of  Geneva  in  the  matter  «f  the  Duke  Charles's  pro- 
pei'ty.  The  Government  proposes  to  abstain  -from 
legal  proceedings  provided  Geneva  will  consent  to 
renounce  its  claims  upon  all  property  of  the  late  Duke, 
siuate  iu  Brunswick. 

-The  Civil  Service  Commissioners  have  given  notice, 
that  an  open-  competition  for  one  hrmdred  situations 
as  seconj-rilass-aasistant  of  Excise  in  the  department 
of  Inland  Revenue  -will  be  held  on  the  19th  December, 
in  London,  Edinbuigh,  Dublin,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Birmingham,  Norwch,  Glasgow,  Dundee, 
Inverness,,  .Aberdeen,  Cork,  Gal  way,  B«ifasf^  And 
Omagh. 

A  conference  wasTield  in  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion Rooms  on  the  17t  Oct.,  to  consider  how  best  to 
obtain  "  a,  free  breakfast  table."  A  resolution  was 
carried  condemning  the  present  mode  of  taxation,  by 
which  the  working  men  had  to  bear  more  than  their 
share  of  the  burdens  of  the  country.  It  was  also  de- 
cided to  opjwint  a  deputation  to  wait  on  Mi^,  Glad- 
stone. 

A  ehei-iff  of  Jersey  has  been  condemned  to  payment 
of  £90  in  an  action  brought  against  him  in  the  Royal 
Court.  He- had  arrested  a  quantity  of  ooal,  and  with- 
out thfl  consent-of  the  plaintiff  he  withdreurthe  arrest 
on  recei3?ing  a  security,  which  turned  out  to  be  -worth- 
less. 

There  is  good  authority  for  stating  tha-t  after -the 
retirement  of  Count  Roon  from  his  present  position  of 
Prime  Minister,  which  is  no  longer  doubtful,  Prin'-o 


Prussian  affairs,  though  in  an  altered  form,  entailiD;* 
less  responsibility  for  details.  The  details  will  ba 
managed  by  a  vice-president,  which  is  a  novel  institu- 
tion, specially  introduced  to  secure  the  union  of  leader- 
ship in  the  Imperial  and  Prussian  Governments,  which 
is  considered  of  imperative  necessity. 

The  Gazette'  notifies i  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Justice  James,  Lord  Penzance,  and  Mr.  G.  W,  Hunt, 
as  Commissioners  to>  report  ^-whether  grievances 
alleged  by  certain  officers  in  reference  to  the  abolitioa 
of  purchase  are  such  as  should  bo  compensated  iu  tha 
manner  mentioned,  as  falling  within  the  principle  ot 
the  recent  Aot,,thoiigh  not  expressly  included. 

The  French  Flag.— The  ^Opinion  Nationals  sug> 
gests  that  the  tricolour  should  be  an-anged  as  fol- 
lows : — The  red  stripe  to  be  decorated  with  the  Phiy* 
gian  cap,  the  white  one  with  the  fiew.de  lys,  and  tha 
blue  with  the  Imperial  beea. ,  Such  a  flag  -would  com- 
bine the  tastes  of  all  parties. . 

Death  op  an  Old  PF,^'SIONER. — ^William  Downey^ 
a  pensioner  of  the  British  army,  died  at  Beragh,  ou 
Wednesday  last,  aged  88  years, .  Deceased  entered  the 
army  at  an  early  age,  and,  after  a  ftfw  years'  ser-vica 
(in  1811),  lost  an  arm  through  an  accident  at  New  Or« 
leans.  He  has  been  in  receipt  of  Is.  3d.  per  day  pen- 
sion since  that  date  (i.e.,  four  years  before  the  battle 
of  Waterloo),  and  has  diiring  that  period  received  ivt, 
the  aggregate  £1,414  7s.  6d, 

A  Wkdding  TotjR  Stopped. — The  Duke  of  Meiningan, 
recently  startled  his  relatives  and  his  Court  by  marry-, 
ing  privately  Franlein  Ell^  Franz,  an  actress.  It  is  af 
firmed  at  his  capital  that  soon  afterwards  he  proposedt 
to  take  his  wife  t(»the  villa  upon  the  Lake  of  Genevt^ 
■which  was  the  property  of  the  late  duchess,  -who  wa^ 
a  daughter  of  Princess  Marianne  of  the  Netherlands^ 
The  villa  is  now  the  property  of  the  Princess  Maii- 
anne,  who,  it  is  said,  gave  her  servants  stringent  orders 
not  to  admit  the  duke's  present  wife  on  any  condition. 
The  ducal  couple  had,  consequently,  to  abandon  theii- 
plans.  * 

Landslip  at  Whitby. — A  landslip  has  taken  plae^ 
on  Whitby  East  Clifl^  which  is  precipitous,,  and  at  £\ 
great  height  aboye  the  sea,  A  narrow  footpath,  railec< 
off  from  the  fields  leading  southwards,  and  not  fafi 
from  the  churchyard,  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  clifl( 
overlooking  the  sea,  and  a  rugged  scar  beneath  a  larg^ 
piece  of  earth  projected  over  the  cliff,  apparently  sai..\ 
enough,  but  really  insecure,  as  it  had  been  undermined. 
The  cliff  at  this  part  of  the  coast  has  been  crumbling 
away  for  some  time,  and  a  destructive  landshp  whicii 
occurred  three  years  ago  was  nearjthis  point.  A  gentldi 
man  was  crossing  the  projecting  edge,  which  probably 
loosened  it,  and  he  had  only  just  passed  over  it  when 
it  broke  off  from  the  cliff,  and  the  debris  fell  oh  to  tha 
scar  beneath. 

New  Railways  in-  Fbatsce. — The  French  are  not 
only  quietly  reorganising  their  army,  but  they  are  alsij 
supplementing  their  net  of  railways  for  strategicaj 
purposes.  It  -will  be  remembered  that  before  187U 
thei-e  was  a  long  line  of  railway  just  beyond  the  fron* 
tier,  viz.,  from  the  English  Channel  Sedan,  Thion- 
viUe,  Bitsch,  and  Strasburg,  to  Mulhouse,  which  waa 
finished  aa  the  war  broke  out,  with  the  exception 
two  small  breaks.  Now  they  intend  constructing  a 
similar  hne  heyond  the  new  frontier,  and  there  are  &u 
present  French  engineers  staying  in  the  vicinity  of 
Alars-la-Tour,  who  are  surveying  the  country  ia  order 
to  lay  out  the  new  Hne,  which  is  to  connect  Toul  angC 
Nancy  with  Sedan,  and  which  skirts  along  the  ne"iV 
frontier.  It  seems  that  it  is  intended  to  take  the  new 
lino  along  the  upper  valley  of  the  Orne,  via  Conflans, 
to  the  small  Othain  rivei-,  and  along  its  borders  to  AJar« 
•ville. 

Ito  EilPEESS  ECGENIB  AND  GeNERAD' BOURBAET.— < 

That  portion  of  General  Riviere's  indictment  or  rs- 
iport  against  Marshal  Bazaine  which  was  read  oa  Sa< 
turday  conf^ins  a  remarkable  passage  about  the  Em- 
press's relations  -with  General  Bourbaki  which  will; 
probably  do  no  harm  to  the  Imperialist  cause  in. 
France,  and  which  in  any  case  is  highly  creditable  ta 
her  Majesty's  patriotic  feeling.  "At  the  moment," 
says  the  report,  "when  the  commander-in-chief  chipsa 
to  remain  idle,  and  to  enter  into  negotiatior-s  -with  tha 
enemy,  the  Empress  was  otherwise  inspired.  In. 
granting  a  farewell  audience  to  General  Bouibaki,  sha 
advised  him  to  proceed  to  Toura  and  offer  his  sword 
to  the  cause  of  national  independence."  "  In  pre- 
sence of  this  spontaneous  movement  on '  the  part  of 
the  Empress,"  continues  the  report,  "it  may  easily  ba 
"anderstood  with  what  highmindedness,  after  having 
disavowed  the  Regnier  intrigues,  she  rejected  the  con- 
vention of  which  the  first  clause  mtut  iaevitably  ba  a 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T,otter!>  are  not  ansswrtil  iiulil  at  least  teu  days  after 
choy  are  rccBived,  auil  soiuetiuifs,  owing  tu  ihfir  uuuiber, 
they  are  nuavoiilably  held  over. 

ContrlbutoiS  ;iru  requested  to  state  dUtiiictly  vvii:it,  if  auy, 
rcmnneratioa  they  expect  for  tUeircoutributiou!. ;  atteutiou 
to  this  ia  particularly  roqueated. 

r.eject-ed  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  stamps  are  eiit-losed 
for  tlieir  return.  In  uo  case  do  we  lioUl'  ourselves 
responsible  for  .MSS.  sent  for  jJtrusal,  aud  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them  ;  but  it  our  rule  is  complied 
■n'ith  wo  take  every  care  to  return  theiu  safely  if  found  un- 
suitable., 

•'^■^'^■^■^^•■^•^%^.■v■v•^.■^.■^.■^.x^.%XN^..v^.^^.■^.^.■^.^.N^.■v.\.■^.■v>.^.^^..v^.>.^.^.N^.%^^.%. 

VlrcajEl..— Your  suggestions  shall  be  considered.  The 
Isthmus  of  Panama  is  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  con- 
aects  the  north  and  south  liivisious  of  the  continent  of 
America.  At  its  narrowest  point  it  is  ''•i  miles  acros.-;,  the 
Atlantic  behig  on  one  side  and  the  Pacific  on  tlie  oilier, 
Tlie  average  ^\•iath  is  oO  miles.  The  highest  hills  aro  not 
more  than  iCOO  feet  high,  tiut  for  the  most  part  the  plain 
is  level,  with  dense  forest  from  sea  to  sea.  'J'iie  niuch- 
lalked-of  project  of  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the  t-^o  oceans 
is  noi  opposed  by  any  insuperable  obstacle  ;  but  the  Pa- 
nama railway,  50  miles  long,  lietween  the  towns  of  Aspin. 
V,  all  and  Pananui,  has  iloue  nnich  to  obviate  the  demands 
cf  traffic.  Wi-ite  to  any  bookseller  and  he  will  sen<i  you 
thv- Martinis  of  Lome's  Tiavels,theexactname  ofM'hich  we 
forget.  Jf  you  are  a  clerk  v.e  ^vonld  advise  you  not  to 
e'.nigrate.  Your  writing  is  good  and  legible,  but  you 
shoula  not  twist  your  long-tailed  letters  ii)  the  way  you  do. 
dccliiied  your  stoiy. 
H.— You  must  allow  us  to  say  that  you  must  l)lame  your- 
self for  the  loss  of  your  MfiS.,  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
As  your  case  is  typical  we  ^hall  state  it  briefly  for  the  bene- 
fit, of  contributors.  M.  H.  sent  us  the  >1SS.  of  a  story, 
and  we  have  iiad  two  letters  complaining  tliat  he  has  not 
bud  any  notification  of  its  fate.  In  neither  of  these  letters 
dofs  M.  K.  even  name  the  story,  nor  does  he  afford  us  the 
slightest  rlue  to  recognise  it  amongst  tl'.e  bundles  which 
iiow  occupy  our  .shelves.  In  this  Tie  has  acted  like  the  ma. 
jorjty  Of  our.contributors.  We  get  letters  every  day  saying 
tbilt  M.SSS.  accompany  them,  and  when  the  MSS.  come  we 
nrfr  ULable  to  say  to  whom  they  belong.  We  are  .sorry  for 
Mhi..  and  we  hope  his  loss  wilj  tend  to  cure  carelessness 
in 'others. 

B-  A. — The  most  economical  manner  of  entering  and  passing 
through  Trinity  Collage  is  by  gaining  sizarsliip— a  prize  for 
which  the  competition  is  fiercely  keen  and  the  examination 
extremely  severe.  The  fets  are  all  taken  olf  for  a  sizar. 
lUoney  prizes  and  scholarshii)s  are  given  to  successful 
students  in  examination,  but  the  ordinary  fee  of  £1(1  IGs. 
per  annum  is  still  charged.     You'  c&il  tio  married  in  a 

're|;istry  oiBce  at  a  moment's  notice.  ' 

Wo^'iA  — Caustic  is  quite  reliable  in  removing  wavts  ;  but  the 
process  is  slow.  We  cannot  give  you  any  notion  ot  when 
you  wiJ!  become  a  goixl pianist.  It  all  depends  on  your  na" 
tural  capability  ami  thei  eguraricy  and  care  of  yourpractice. 
We  cannot  advise  you  as  to  the  employment  most  suitable 
lorthfe  W  you  mention  ;  and  his  being  handsome  has  little 
or  nothi2%;  to  do  with  his  success.  We  should  prefer  a  mer- 
chant's office  to  any  bank.  Your  writing  is  excellent. 
fclErANOH.— Write  'to  the  Secretary  of  t!ve  Incorporated 
.Society  of  Solicitors  and  and  he  will  give  you  all  paiticu" 
lais  aa  to  the  best  means  of  .joining  the  profession. 
6l':<T..iX.— We  fear  wecannot  helpyou.  Teachers  of  anything 
and  everything  are  wretchedly  under-paid. 

4  Si-'BiCKlBtk.— Dou'c  you  think  that  counnou  honesty 
Ehould  induce  you  to  pay  Svliat  is  just,  regardless  of  a 
chance  mistake!  Had  the  error  been  against  you,  would 
you  oov  naturally  ask  that  your  money  be  refun<led  ' 

fi  iT.  P.— We  would  advise  you  to  let  your  hair  alone.  Curly 
hair  .is  not  ugly.  Write  to  Kelly,  Urafton-street— he  is 
must  likely  to  have  a  report  of  the  Yelverton  case. 

An  EaR.vfst  Ad-hirer.— We  \vill  not  recommend  hair  dyes. 
We  don't  believe  in  them  .''ave  for  their  harm.    The  guitar 
J .  is  not  out  of  fashion, 

J.  yi.  B.— You  must  practise  v,  ith  the  right  hand— in  time  it 

■  must  become  supple.  Your  writing  is  decidedly  beautitul— 
it  is  quite  a  treat  to  look  at  it. 

JuvtNTLS— We  think  you  ought  to  be  succe.ssful  'B^hether 
you  emigrate  ^jr  stay  at  liunie.  Consult  your  friends,  who 
mujt  be  a'ole  to  advise  you  better  than  we  can. 

Z.  L.  D.  -Hair  can  bo  pulled  out  with  tweeters. 

y.  C— Wiite  to  any  bookseller  for  .Tohnsoii's  Civil  .Sevvioe 
Guide.    Wi-iting  vciy  good  and  comijositiuu  .-tccurate.  . 

AlCaXBER.  — ."Uurraj 's  Giamuiux  »iU  icicU  you  what  ciiora 
to  ayoid  m  tne  composition  of  pueti-y.  Kead  lir.  J  ohnsoa' j 
Lives  of  tho  Poets — tlie  sketches  are  presaant  with  useful 


hints.    We  cannot  give  an  opinion  on  pieces  we  reject, 
."^eiid  your  .story,  and  tend  stamps  for  its  return  in  <-ase  of 
■-  rejection. 

Q.  R  1),,  replying  to  «  I'lUerist,  says  the  blac  king  of  silver 
forks  by  e,gg  ,sauce  is  caused  by  the'  sulpliur  in  the  egg 
uniting  with  the  silver,  and  forcing  sulphide  of  silver, 
which  is  black.    L'se  steel  forks. 

Lydia.— We  cannot  interfere  in  family  disputes.  Consult  a 
solicitor  if  you  thuik  you  have  been  wronged,  Sieud  your 
story  to  a  publishei',  and  he  will  tell  you  what  he  will  give 
for  it. 

Jl  l.iRT.— It  is  very -ditlicult  to  remove  dandrifl"  from  the 
h:iir.  It  is  a  species  of  skin  disease.  'I'ry  this  wash :— Uorax, 
io/.  ;  camphor,  ioz.  :  powder  these,  and  dissolve  in  a  quart 
of  boiling  water.  When  cool,  use  on  the  hair  frequently, 
(.'harcoal  powder  Is  good  for  the  teeth  ;  be  sure  you  cleanse 
your  mouth  well.    Wjitfng  only  middling. 

.T.  Jl  C.  (Omagh).— Write  to  the  Bishop, 

M.  K.  (Ennis).— We  cannot  recommend  particular  ihink.s - 
observe  the  effects  of  porter,  and  act  accordingly.  Consult 
a  doctor  for  your  pains,  and  a  schoolmaster  for  your  as. 
tronomy.  We  cannot  jjossibly  set  out  a  trigonometrical 
problem  here.  Perpetual  motion  has  not  been  discoveied.. 
Tho  Materia  Medica  is  not  by  a  .■jin.gle  person. 

K.NOCH.— You  do  not  .seem  incHned  to ^  believe  it  pos.sible 
th:it  your  letter  could  have  nn'scanicd.  "  I  feel  di.sappoiiitod 
if  this  return  hiKl  not  been  sent  on  the  IJlst  July  hist  wiih 
the  other  forms"— is  decidedly  bad  graninr.ir.  'The  follow- 
ing is  a  collect  expression  ~"  if  this  roturn  was  not  sent 
with  the  other  forms  fm  v.arded  on  the  31st  July,  1  shall 
have  been  di-sappointcd. " 

G.  F.  (Armagh).— T'lie  tournamculs  of  tlie  loth  ceutury  arc 
not  practised  in  any  part  of  Kurope  now.  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  ttiat  ever 
lived.  He  was  boi'U  in  1552  in  Devonshire,  and,  educated  at 
Oxford.  At  the  ago  of  17  he  joined  a  troop  of  101)  gentle- 
men volunteers  whom  I'^li/.abeth  pcmiittcd  togo  to  France 
for  the  service  of  the  Protestant  c:m.se.  lialeigh  si-.bse- 
quontly  served  in  the  Netherlands,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  he  obtained  a  grant  of  lands  in  America  He  went 
out  to  eolonise  Newfoundland  and  failed.  He  returned  and 
eaBie  to  Ireland,  where  he  did  his  Queen  very  eminent 
service.  Again  he  went  to  America  and  founded 
a  settlement  whi.h  he  called  Tirginia  in  honour  of  Ellxa. 
beth,  and  from  thence  he  brought  tobacco  and  potatoes  to 
Europe.  The  Queen  made  him  a  Knight  and  gave  him 
large  estates  in  Ireland  whicli  the  Irish  chiefs  lia<l  lost. 
-■Vt  the  time  of  the  Spanish  iuva.sion  he  gi-catly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  zeal ;  but  fell  into  disgrace  concern 
ing  an  intrigue  with  a  maid  of  honour,  whom  he  subse- 
quently married.  He  was  then  confined  forsever.al  mouths 
bei-ause  xrf"  a  tract  entitled,  "The  .School  for  Atheists." 
During  his  .sechision  he  planned  the  discovery  of  Guiana, 
in  .South  ."Vnierica,  and  subsequent  success  restored  hiui  to 
f.ivour.  Elizabeth  soon  after  died.  James  I.  did  not  like 
iLaloigh.  Cecil  also  liatcd  him,  and  discovered  a  plot  in 
whiidi  he  said  Jlaieigh  was  implicated,  the  object  being  to 
restore  .Arabella  iSluart  to  the  throne,  it  was  also  alleged 
that  he  (tarried  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  .Spain. 
Italeigh  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  al- 
though he  was  only  charged  with  misprision  of  treason.  He 
was  reprievod  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  langui^  hcd 
for  twelve  ycitrs.  He  here  wrote  the  '  'History  of  the  World, " 
a  magnificent  work.  In  KJIG  he  wa.s  released,  and  he  im- 
nie('.>;vtt'iy  planned  another  expedition  to  America.  All 
this 'ui. lie  lie  was  not  actually  pardoned.  He  was  not  suc- 
cessful, though  his  failure  was  not  his  fault.  He  returned 
to  Flyiuouthin  two  years,  when  the  Coi\rl  of  King'sliench 
basih  overtnilcd  his  pJea  of  pardon  and  pronounced 
sentence  of  death.  He  <i'as  executed  on  October  2!l,  loK*. 
in  Old  Palace-yard.  He  was  quite  calm  at  the  sdaffold, 
,aud  remarked  to  the  executioner  "  litis  is  a  sharp  medi- 
cine, but  it  is  a  physician  that  will  cure  all,  diseases." 
"  The  Last  of  the  Barons '  is  by  Lord  Lyttou,  anvl  can  be 
had  for  iis.  at  any  booUsellcv's. 

HisTOUiCLS.- The  conquest  of  Ireland  was  begun  in  the  year 
1 170,  but  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  completed  until  the 
surrender  of  Limerick  in  1691.  M'ales  was  conquered  by 
Edward  I.  in  1282,  and  formally  annexed  to  England  by 
Henry  VITI.  in  1.5:50.  Scotland  successfully  resisted  the 
efforts  of  Edward  I.  to  subjugate  it,  maintained  for  ages  a 
close  alliance  with  Prance,  and  in  lHO'.i  gave  a  ruler  to  Eng- 
land in  the  person  of  Jauies  VI.,  who  became  James  I.  of 
(ireat  Britain,  a  title  then  first  assumed.  This  was  but  a 
personal  union,  but  the  union  .of  the  kiugdoULs  was  effected 
under  Queen  .iuue  in  l/oi'.  Ireland,  which  had  been 
hitherto  only  styled  a  lordship,  w  ts  declared  a  kingdop  in 
1542,  and  tMa  kiUi-dom  wus  united  to  that  of  Great  Britain 
by  the  Act  oi  Uiiioii.  on  Jan.  Ist,  1801,  tho  empty  title  o£ 


"King of  France,"  which  the  English  Kings  Lad  bom" 
siiice  tl^e  tiou-  of  Edward  III.,  being  wisely  abauduoeU. 

Ko^i;  D  Amoi  i;  -  When  sending  .MS.S.  wnie  on  one  bidd 
only;  write  pi:iialy--as  you  do;  and  bivai.  your  dialogue 
into  lines,  a^  you  see  it  in  jiriut. 

Nk UP  Hal'.— A  graduate  01  a  university  can  be<;ome  a  bar- 
rister-at-la.w  in  three  years  from  the  date  of  his  degree  ;  it 
man  not  a  graduate  must  sjK  ud  seven  years  in  law  student- 
shi)j.  The  knowledge  of  classics  required  is  ,  but  slight. 
The  expenses  are  about  £:m  iu  all  The  Liw  examina- 
tions in  T.C.  p.  are  far  from  hard. 

T.  .f ,  K.— As  indigestion  ix  one  of  the  most  tUBicalt  affectioca 
to  cure,  and  as  it  takes  ditt'trent  forms  in  different  people, 
you  cannot  expect  us  to  give  any  specitic  remedy.  Same 
persons  cannot  cat  fatty  matter  with  safety ;  some  can 
di,gest  beer  and  sojue  cannot ;  so  you  .see  that,  unless  wd 
knew  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  pei-son  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly do  anything  to  help  one.  But  in  gt  neral  we  may  day, 
avoiil  all  baked  dishes,  pa.stry,.  white  breaU,  the  white  ot 
eggs,  malt  drinks,  stone  fraits,  white  Sfli,  cucumbeii  peas, 
onion.s,  parsnips.  Always  observe  wljat  agrees  with  yOu, 
and  take  that. 

iNtjuiRKR.— Teeth  sometime.'!  grOw  after  twelve ;  but  rarely. 
Farewell  is  pronotinccd  as  though  the  first  8}'lla.ble  were 
written  "fa^r.  "  Fu)r!Une  is  pronounced  with  the  acctnt 
on  the  tirst  syllable,  and  the  last  is  pronounced  as  though 
spcUod  "  Icen."  Your  writing  is  excellent.  AVe  do  Dot  be- 
lieve character  is  to  be  judged  by  writing. 

ij'.  E.  K.—Ynu  must  consult  the  rule3  of  the  Civil  Senrice  as 
to  age.  You  can  get  them  by  applying  to  the  Conjmis- 
sioners,  11  Camion-.street,  Wcstmuister,  Xoudou.  It  I'lj. 
quires  a  special  traininjv  to  ha  'a  successful  reporter— it'fi  a 
business  to  bx  learn!,  like  aiiy  other.  They  have  not  much 
„  night  work,  ^  ''I'hq  cost  of  publishing  poems  all  depends  on 
.  the  fluaulity  ;  butif  they  hayc  been  declined  with  thanks 
'  by  one  or  two  periodjcals,  we  w  ould  advise  you  not  to  pub. 
lish  them.  A,nlUor3  use  the  pens,  quills  or  steel,  which 
suit  them  best.  Ypui'  wrftiogps  pretty  fair,  but  ybnr  spell- 
ing is  defective. 

A  Ypu.NG  Husband.— Intending  insurers  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful in  their  choice  of  an  oflice,  and  it  they  have  no  other 
means  of  ascertaining  its  responsibility,  should  look  care- 
fully to  the  uamej  of  the  directors  and  managers.  Men  oi 
high  .stantting  in  tile  commercial  world  will  not  lend  their 
names  to  associations  likely  to  collapse,  nor  will  tuey  allow 
them  to  appear  on  false  balance  sheets  or  misleading  •pro- 
spectuses. I'his  test  is  now  alujost  infallible,  as  it  liaj 
been  found  by  Wtter  experience  that  even'  partnerslavJ 
with  unprinciplotl  men  may  terminate  at  the  criminal  bar. 
Little  reliance  inn  be  placed  npon  the  praspectus  alone,  as 
most  admirable  itatemeiits  aro  occasionally  issued  by  mad 
who  have  uOitheV  money  nor  rfephtation  to  lose.  Xo  better. 
•  advice  eta  be'«rtTered  than  that  now  given,  nor  in  fai:t  is 

"any  better  needed,  a.s  it  is  w  ithin  the  reach,  of  all.  Tha 
rates  of  i  .jui-auce  differ,  liui  iu  some  officer  where  the  rate 
appears  high  corrispondiug  advantages  ai'e  oiiereJ,  and 
they  may  really  be  as  econouiical  as  other  othoes  w  ucra 
lower  rates  are  charged;  on  tins  uo  opinion  cou  be  ottered- 

Lizzie  J-Jmj  — V.V  iVe^Jr^^to  .<?iy4liat  we  do  not  approve  oi 
young  ladies  .seujiitig  us  oartes  d,e  vij^it^  and  asking  opi. 
uions  thereon.  We  cannot  consitlec  su<.-h  uiatiers.  Do  uot 
rubJcnion-juice  on  your  face.- 

CoNSMXT  RKAnr.if.-rHet  a  gi-ammar— vith  -  all  its  fatilta, 
JIurray's  is  a  good  one— and  study  it  carefully.  Kead  the 
best  authors,  and.obs,'rve  their  sivle  andcoustructinn.  Yop 
can  get  a  book  ou'«.Uqat-tte  (or  a  shilling  from  any  book- 
seller. Good  seitite  will  alwa'y.s  keep  a  man  or  woman  from 
bad  manners.  Oiitw-iiSg  iufroducedto  a  youu;*  lady,  you 
merely  bow.  It  Js  qtifte  v,  rong  to  say,  "  I  am  happy  to 
meet  you."  Tb.is  is  only  perniitti-d  great  people  who  ars 
being  made  acqdnut^  d  w'ltti  their  social  iuferiori.  Some- 
times, whta  tho  .jitrsou  iiitroiluced  is  a  very  intuuuta 

•  friend  of  a  relative— a  brothoi',  for  instance- then  the 
phrase  may  be  u»cd.  Ladies  never  use  the  words  to  jeji- 
,  tlemen,  nor  geutleuicu  to  ladies.  Of  course  there  are  ex. 
cei)tions— a  mother,  whose  son's  h'fe  had  been  saved  by  a 
man,  might  say  to  him  on  his  being  presented,  "  1  am  de- 
lighted  to  meet  you."  Your  writing  is  good. 

Declined,  wth  thanks- G.  E  ,  Armagh;  "..Uone;"  Alcas- 
der ;  P.  V.  C.  ;  E.  J.  H.;  P.  i.  L.  ;''F. ;  Xellie  K,  .M  D.  ; 
".Vmergin." 
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•'TAKEN  AT  THE  FLOOD." 

AH    ORI.GINAL  NOVKt^ 

Specially  Written  by 
MISS  BRADDO>r, 
Author  of  "Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  "Strangers  and- 
I^ilgniius,"  <ic. 

[all  eights  keskrved.] 

CHAPXrK  XXII. 

"Ut  SOME,  AMBIi'ION  IS  THE  CHIEF  CONCERN." 

Not  very  long  did  Sir  Aubrey  keep  sileuce  as  he 
and  Sylvia  stood  side  by  side  beneath  tho^e  tranquil 
Btars. 

There  v.as  one  poiiit  upon  which  he  wr-s  very  anx- 
ioQs  for  enlightenment. 

"  Your  father — when  he  honoured  me  with  his  confi- 
dence last  night — appeared  to  me  to  take  a  very  cor- 
rect view  of  Mr.  Sitauden's  position  with  regard  to 
yourself,  Miss  Carew,"  he  said,  coming  to  the  point 
«\mh  the  straightforwardness  of  a  mind  accustomed  to 
dictate  rather  than  to  obey.  "You  are  too  charming 
a  young' lady  to  enter  any  family  which  refuses  you  re- 
spect and  affection.  But  fathers  are  apt  to  contem- 
plslte  tbese  subjects  from  a  common-.sense  point  of 
View, forgetting  how  iar^ daughter's  feelings  may  bein- 
volved  in  the  matter.  I — I  h(jpe  it  is  not  so  in  this 
case.  I  hope  you  go  with  your  father  in  his  rejection 
of  Mr.  Standen." 

Sylvia's  heart  beat  very  fast.  Why  should  Sir 
Aubrey  ask  her  such  a  question,  unless  he  meant  to 
Bsk  a  still  more  particular  question  by  and  by  ? 
What  cuold  it  ma-tter  to  him  whether  she 
caifed  or  did  not  care  for  Mr.  Standen  V  And  how 
should  she  answer  him  (  To  tell  him  the 
ftimple  truth — to  teU  him  that  Edmund  Standen 
waa  very  dear  to  her,  and  that  she.  had  sworn  to  be 
taithful  and  constant  in  ber  love  for  him,  come  weal, 
come  woe — this  was  clearly  her  duty,  her  duty  at  once 
to  Edmund  and  the  sacred  cause  of  truth.  But  to  do 
this  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  Sir  Aubrey's  very  evi- 
dent infatuation — to  destioy  that  splendid  possibility 
which  shone  before  hei-  dazzled  eyes  to-night.  And 
Sylvia  had  not  acquii  ed  ber  ideas  of  life  from  a  teacher 
who  attached  much  importance  to  absti  act  truth.  The 
lessons  her  father  had  instilled  were  hard  lessons, 
taught  in  bitterness  of  spirit  He  had  taught  her 
that  to  be  happy  meant  to  succeed  in  life — that  poverty 
and  contentment  were  incompatible — that  to  miss  the 
one  brilliant  possibility  which  every  life  offers  is  to 
embrace  ruin.  "Every  beautiful  woman  has  her 
chance,"  he  said  to  her,  "  if  she  knows  bow  to  wait 
for  it."  Now  Sylvia's  chance  seemed  to  have  come, 
after  very  little  waiting.  Fortune,  the  winged  genius, 
stood  by  her  side.  She  had  but  to  stretch  forth  her 
hand  to  detain  him,  yet  nothing  was  easier  than  to 
scare  the  bright  stranger  away.  She  deliberated  before 
answering  Sir  A-ubrey's  question,  and  then,  with  bold 
equivocation,  made  a  reply  which  committed  her  to 
nothing. 

"  I  cannot  help  approving  of  my  father's  refusal.  I 
^ve  no  wJah  tp  ho  looked  down  upon  by  Mrs.  Stan- 
dan." 

*  L«)kBd4<»*iji  apQp  1   I  sfaeiiisl  tHpi^  Pet !"  cried 


the  baronet  indignantly.  "  Looked  down  u[)0u  by  a 
provincial  banker's  widow.  You,  who  aTe  fit  to  be  a 
duchess.  But  never  mind  Mrs.  Standen,"  he  went  on, 
with  some  slight  hesitation,  "  her  insolence  is  not 
worth  thinking  about.  The  question  I  would  ask  is — 
whether  Mr.  .Standen,  the  young  gentleman  who  gave 
you  that  book,  has  won  your  affection  ?" 

This  question  was  too  direct  to  admit  of  an  equivo- 
cating answer.  Sylvia  must  either  {ell  the  truth  or 
wrong  her  lover  by  deliberate  falsehood.  Happily  nei- 
ther man  uor  woman  becomes  altogether  base  in  a 
moment.  She  could  not  pronounce  that  direct  untruth 
which  wisdom  counselled.  She  would  not  forswear 
herself  utterly.  But  iu  her  reply  she  was  only  half 
true. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  softly,  '"  Edmund  and  I  do  care  for 
each  other  a  little.  Only  there  are  so  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  our  marriage  that  " 

"  That  you  have  both  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  wisest  to  abandon  all  thought  of  it,"  cried  Sir 
Aubrey  eagerly.    "  I  understand." 

"  No,"  .said  Sylvia,  "  Edmund  is  still  anxious  that  I 
should  marry  him,  but  I  " 

"  You  see  the  folly  of  such  amaniage." 

"  Yes — and  I  am  too  proud  to  accept  Mrs.  Standen's 
sufferance." 

"  Then  I  may  venture  to  conclude  that  your  heart  is 
not  deeply  engaged  ?"  asked  Sir  Aubi-ey  earnestly. 

Sylvia  sighed.  If-  she  had  ever  had  a  heart  it  was 
surely  given  to  Edmund  Standen.  She  remembered 
that  thrilling  voice,  with  its  low  tender  tones  ;  those 
dark  grey  eyes,  with  their  Tond  protecting  look  ;  the 
sense,  of  peace  and  security  that  her  lover's  presence 
had  ever  brought  hei-  ;  the  deep  trust  which  his  trust- 
fulness inspired.  Hard  to  resign  such  gifts  as  these, 
which  did,  at  times,  even  to  her  selfish  soul,  seem  suf- 
ficient to  make  hfe  sweet. 

She  sighed,  and  those  thoughtful  eyes  surveyed  the 
Italian  garden,  the  park  that  surrounded  it,  the  little 
old  church  in  the  dell,  t*ie  undulating  e.xpanse  of 
meadow  land,  no  less  umbr.ageous  than  the  park.  She 
knevr  that  far  beyond  the  limit  of  her  gaze  the  land 
belonged  to  Sir  Aubrey  Perriam.  She  recalled  that 
succinct  lecture  upon  the  extent  of  his  wealth  which 
her  father  had  given  her  that  evening.  Could  mortal 
love  or  truth — at  best,  an  uncertain  quantity — weigh 
against  these  positive  possessions  ?  Could  she  for  a 
moment  hesitate,  if  Fortune  offered  her  in  jjue  hand 
the  heart  of  the  man  she  lov^,  and  iu  the  other  Per- 
riam Place  ? 

"  And  perhaps  ten  years  hence,  when  my  good  looks 
are  on  the  wane,  and  my  temper  soured  by  the  strug- 
gles of  poverty,  I  shoiild  discover  that  Edmund  had 
grown  tired  of  me,"  she  thought,  looking  at  the  ques- 
tion in  its  varied  aspects. 

"  But  I  love  him,  but  I  love  him,"  urged  her  heart, 
'I  love  him,  and  I  cannot  surrender  his  love." 

The  stars  shone  down  on  the  Italian  garden.  Faunus 
and  the  Dryad  glimmered  whitely  athwart  orange 
trees  that  had  scented  the  air  when  Henry  St.  John 
paced  those  straight  walks  with  his  friend  Sir 
Godfrey  Perriam.  It  was  a  fair  scene  which  Sylvia's 
enraptured  eyes  surveyed.  Yet  it  was  but  a  mess  of 
pottage  after  all,  against  ^hich  her  evil  genius  tempted 
her  to  barter  that  fairer  heritsiige— woman's  honour. 


"  Tell  me  the  truth,"  pleaded  Sir  Aubrey.  "  Has 
this  Mr.  Standen  won  your  heart  ? " 

She  could  not  answer  no,  but  here  coquetry  and 
equivocation  came  to  her  aid. 

"  We  had  only  known  each  other  three  mouths 
when  he  went  away,"  she  said,  "  and  had  not  met  very 
often  in  that  time." 

"  Then  your  heart  is  not  engaged  ?' 

"  Not  very  deeply.  In  fact  I  have  hardly  considered 
whether  1  have  a  heart.  But  I  think  I  had  better  re- 
mind papa  how  late  it  is,  Sir  Aubrey.  Mr.  Perriam's 
interesting  conversation  may  make  him  forget  that  we 
have  an  hour's  walk  home." 

"  Yovi  need  not  walk  home.  I  have  ordered  the 
carriage  to  be  ready  for  you  at  teu.  Give  me  one 
more  half-hour.  Miss  Carew.  There  is  another  ques- 
tion 1  should  Kke  to  ask  you  ;  yes,  even  to-night.  It 
may  seem  strauge  and  sudden,  but  when  a  man  has 
once  made  up  his  mind  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  hesitate." 

He  .stopped,  feeling  that  he  had  rushed  almost  un- 
awares to  the  brink  of  a  frightful  precipice,  a  gulf 
from  which,  the  plunge  once  made,  there  could  be  no 
retreat.  He  stopped,  and  drew  breath,  as  it  were> 
upon  the  very  verge  of  that  dire  abyss.  But  for  the 
runner  who  has  rushed  headlong  to  the  edge";  there  is 
no  possibility  of  recoil.  Sir  Aubrey  had  "but  time  to 
perceive  his  desperate  position  ere  he  was  overths  brink, 

"  Is  it  possible,"  he  said,  "  that  this  girhsh  heart, 
unawakened  by  a  youthful  lover,  could  be  touched  by 
the  deeper  devotion  of  a  man  long  past  youth  ?  Sylvia, 
there  are  impulses  against  which  it  is  vain  to  con- 
tend— spells  that  all  the  wisdom  of  a  Ulysses  ia 
weak  to  break  from.  My  dearest  girl,  I  think  that 
I  must  have  fallen  in  love  with  you  that  afternoon  in 
the  orchard  ;  for  your  face  has  haunted  me  from  that 
hour  ta  this,  and  I  know  that  life  henceforward  must 
seem  barren  to  me  if  you  refuse  to  brighten  it." 

Sylvia  gave  one  wide  look  that  took  in  all  the  splen- 
dour of  Perriam.  She  had  turned  her  back  to  the 
church  iu  the  dell,  and  the  mapsion  stood  before  her,  a 
little  way  oli'.  in  all  its  solemn  grandeur, — the  smooth 
lawn  shining  Kke  the  still  bosom  of  a  lake  between  the 
Italian  garden  and  the  broad  stone  perron.  This  was 
offered  to  her — this,  the  finest  house  she  had  ever  seen, 
by  the  grandest  gentleman  she  had  ever  he^d  of. 
There  was  no  one  iu  Hedingham  whose  mind  was  wide 
enough  to  conceive  greatness  beyond  the  greatness  of 
Sir  Aubrey  Perriam. 

There  was  a  choking  twitch  in  her  tlu-oat.  Her  eyes 
filled  with  tears — the  tears  of  pride  and  triumph.  Only 
in  a  dream  had  she  ever  felt  the  swelhng  sense  of  victory 
mitil  to-night.  She  turned  to  Sir  Aubrey  and  tried  to 
speak,  but  no  words  would  come.  That  overpowering 
sense  of  gratified  ambition  stifled  her.  In  that  moment 
Edmund  Standen  was  absolutely  forgotten. 

Sir  Aubrey  perceived  her  agitation,  and  was  deeply 
nioved  by  it.  Had  she  been  unmoved,  he  would  have 
thought  her  unworthy  of  his  love.  This  emotion  be- 
spoke  a  chord  which  trembled  in  unison  with  his  own 
deep  feeling.  He  was  not  without  the  power  totoucl* 
that  fresh  young  heart. 

"  Sylvia,  will  you  be  my  wife  ?"  he  asked  briefly,  ncrt 
being  practised  in  the  arts  of  a  lover. 

"It  would  be?  too  great  an  honour  for  me,  Sil 
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Aubrey,"  she  answered,  her  voice  ti-embling  a  little. 
She  was  thinking  of  those  Hedingham  fine  ladies,  who 
had  looked  her  down  with  their  cold  repellant  stare, 
who  had  condemned  her  unheard.  Could  Fortune 
really  mean  to  raise  her  to  a  pinnacle  from  which  she 
could  crush  them  with  her  scorn.  The  mere  fact  of 
her  elevation  woiild  be  a  supreme  revenge.  She 
thought  of  the  homage  Hedingham  would  offer  to  Lady 
Perriam,  and  Edmund  Standen  remained  absolutely 
forgotten. 

"  What  would  the  world  say,  Sir  Aubrey  ?"  she 
Esked. 

"  What  would  the  world  say,  except  that  I  was  happy 
in  winning  so  peerless  a  wife?  I  have  been,  perhaps, 
too  much  the  slave  of  social  i-ank,  but  you  have  broken 
my  bonds.  Beauty  such  as  youra  would  make  any  man 
R  radical.  The  world  !  What  need  I  care  for  the 
world  if  I  am  happy  ?  A  man's  home  is  his  world. 
That  uneasy  tormenting  sense  of  what  the  world  out- 
side his  home  may  be  saying  of  him  Is  the  weakest  of 
all  the  vanities  that  ever  civilisation  inspired  in  the 
human  mind.  Let  my  home  be  isolated  as  the  wig- 
wam of  the  savage,  so  long  as  it  be  happy.  Sylvia,  i 
there  any  hope  that  I  can  win  youi-  regard  ?" 

"  How  can  I  do  otherwise  than  admii-e  you,  when 
you  are  so  generous  and  noble  ?"  she  asked  softly.  A 
very  little  while  ago  she  had  called  Edmund  Standen 
noble  and  generous  because  he  Was  willing  to  surrender 
a  fortune  for  her  sake.  But  Sir  Aubrey,  who  was 
able  to  make  her  mistress  of  Perriam  Place,  seemed 
Btill  more  generous  and  noble.  • 

"  Will  you  be  my  wife.  Sylvia  ?"  pleaded  Sir  Aubrey, 
with  deepening  earnestness.  "  I  am  willing  to  trust 
to  time  to  give  me  your  love.  I  do  not  think  one  so 
gentle  and  innocent  can  long  withhold  her  heart  from 
a  husband  who  must  adore  her.  If  I  can  trust  the 
Evitijre,  dearest,  to  bring  us  both  happiness,  %vill  you 
trust  it  too  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  not  withdrawing  the  hand  he 
clasped,  but  with  her  gaze  still  fixed  on  yonder  man- 
sion, upeu  whose  smooth  facade  the  shadow^  of  the 
cedar  branches  looked  like  funeral  plumes.  ' 

It  was  Perriam  Place  she  accepted  rather  than  Sir 
Aubrey. 

"  Better  for  poor  Edmund  than  that  he  should  make 
tumself  Hr  pauper  for  my  sake,"  she  thought,  as  her 
lover's  imagecast  a  sudden  gloom  athwart  this  brilliant 
prospect.  And  for  the  moment  she  really  believed  that 
in  accepting  Sir  Aubrey' sofler  she  was  acting  generously 
to  Edmund  Standen. 

And' that  solemn  promise  by  the  tomb  of  the  De 
Bossineys,  that  promise  so  freely  believed  in  by  her 
absent  lover  ?  Lighter  than  thistledown  weighed  that 
eacred  vov>'  in  the  balance  <that  held  the  wealth  of  Per- 
riam, and  all  the  pride  and  power  that  went  along 
with  it. 

Sir  Aubrey  held  that  little  hand  in  his,  w;<Adering 
raguely  at  himself  and  the  change  in  his  sal^me  of 
life.  He  had  nut  intended  to  take  this  d6-;>erate 
plunge.  His  plan  had  beein  to  make  hini.self  thon'^ghlj 
acquainted  with  Sylvia  and  her  father  bKiore  com- 
mitting himself  in  any  manner.  And,  lo!  it  had  needed 
but  the  magic  of  night  and  star-shine  to  betray  him 
into  this  foolish  precipitation.  He  felt  that  ha  had 
been  rash  almost  to  madness  ;  he  felt  that  he  was  ex- 
quisitely happy. 

"  Sylvia,"  he  said  gently,  "  if  you  can  but  give  me 
one  tithe  of  the  love  I  feel  for  you  we  ought  to  be  the 
happiest  couple  in  the  wett  of  England." 

Sylvia  thought  that  a3  Lady  Peniam  it  would  be 
impossible  to  be  otherwise  than  happy. 

Mr.  Carevv  and  Mr.  Perriam  had  perambulated  every 
Vfalk  in  the  Italian  garden  by  this  time,  the  book- 
worm still  pru.sing  about  that  wonderful  Venetian  edi- 
tion of  Horace — a  book  ■which  was  really  the  veriest 
dirt  in  the  eyes  of  accomplished  bibhopoles,  but  which 
poor  Mordred  deemed  a  treasure  above  price.  The 
schoolmaster  listened  patieatly  to  the  particulars  of 
this  bargain — how  Mr.  Perristrn's  eye  had  been  caught 
by  an  advertisement  in  The  Bookseller,  how  he  had 
written  to  the  Becond-hand  dealer,  and  how  the  dealer 
had  written  to  him — all  related  at  much  length,  and 
irith  numerous  discursive  additions.  Very  patient  was 
Mr.  Carew.  for  he  had  an  eye  upon  those  two  figures 


by  the  stone  vase  yonder  ;  and  he  felt  that  his  time 
was  in  no  manner  wasted. 

_  But  when  the  stable  clock  chimed  the  half -hour  after 
nine  it  seemed  incumbent  upon  him  to  make  some 
movement.  So  he  reminded  Mr.  Perriam  how  late  it 
was,  and  the  two  gentlemen  bent  their  steps  towards 
yonder  group. 

"  My  dear  Sylvia,  have  you  any  idea  of  the  hour  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Carew.  "  This  beautiful  garden,  and  Sir 
Aubrey's  kindness,  have  beguiled  you  into  forgetful- 
ness.    We  have  a  longish  walk  before  us." 

The  carriage  is  ordered  for  ten,"  said  Sir  Aubrey. 
"  I'could  not  think  of  Miss  Carew  walking  home. 
Come  in  and  take  some  refreshments,  Carew." 

He  gave  Sylvia  his  arm,  and  they  went  back  to  the 
house,  which  now  shone  upon  them  with  a  cheerful 
light  in  its  lower  windows  ;  not  the  livid  brightness  of 
gas,  but  a  subdued  and  mellow  radiance  of  lamps  and 
wax  candles. 

The  saloon  which  Sylvia  had  only  seen  dimly  in  the 
dusk  was  now  illuminated  by  a  pair  of  moderator  lamp*, 
innovations  which  Sir  Aubrey  had  submitted  to  under 
protest,  and  half-a-dozen  yellow  wax  candles  in  a  pair 
of  silver  candelabra  of  the  Corinthian  column  design. 
By  this  soft  light  the  room  looked  its  best  ;  no  colour 
predominating  where  every  hue  was  mellowed  by  time, 
pale  greys  and  sombre  crimsons  meltinginto  each  other, 
doors  of  darkest  Spanish  mahogany — such  a  room 
as  a  painter  loves.  Sylvia  felt  somehow  that  Sir 
Aubrey's  saloon,  lacking  aU  the  luxurious  inventions 
of  modem  upholstery,  was  yet  infinitely  more  splendid 
than  Mrs.  Toynbee's  brand-new  drawing-room,  upon 
whose  decoration,  as  the  lady  exultantly  informed  her 
friend,  no  expense  had  been  spared.  There  must  have 
been  a  rood  of  looking-gla«s  in  Sirs.  Toynbee's  room. 
Vast  panels  of  glass  from  floor  to  ceiling,  reliecting  all 
the  distracting  twists  and  convolutions  of  the  gilded 
chairs  and  tables,  the  brassy  modern  buhl,  the  Fi-enoh 
china,  the  Bohemian  glass,  the  crimson  satin,  the  mother- 
o' -pearl  photograph  albums  ;  a  room  which  ga^  visi- 
tors a  headache,  while  in  the  Perriam  Place  saloon  the 
eye  reposed  as  in  the  shade  of  summer  woods.  Once,  in 
a  fit  of  condescension,  or  in  that  expansivenessof  spirit 
which  seizes  some  women  when  they  have  a  new  acquisi- 
tion to  diaplay,r3Irs.  Toynbee  had  asked  Sylvia  to  come 
and  see  her  drawingroom,  and  Sylvia  had  reluctantly 
accepted  the  patronising  invitation.  She  had  surveyed 
those  brand-new  splendours,  and  wondered  from  what 
\vild  chaos  of  the  artistic  mind  upholsterers  had  evoked 
the  designs  for  those  serpentine  chairs,  those  rickety 
cofl'ee  tables  and  plaster  of  Paris  pedestals  for  flower 
pots,  which  looked  like  gilded  lamp-posts.  Sylvia  had 
duly  admired  the  Toynbee  drawingroom,  and  had  been 
regaled  with  a  stale  maccaroon  and  a  glass  of  sherry, 
which  tasted  of  cayenne  pepper.  She  had  not  forgot- 
ten the  room,  nor  the  condescension  which  had 
prompted  its  exhibition.  She  tJiought  of  both  now, 
with  a  curious  smile. 

"  When  I  am  Lady  Perriam  I  will  ask  Mi-s.  Toynbee 
to  come  and  see  my  di-awingroom,"  she  thought. 

There  was  just  time  for  some  light  refreshment  of 
wine  and  biscuits,  and  acertain  poundcake,  upon  which 
the  Perriam  housekeeper  prided  herself,  before  the  car- 
riage was  R'^moimced.  There  had  been  time  too  for  Sir 
Aubt'^y  to  ejigaga  his  new  friends  toidine  at  Perriam 
on  th3  following  Taesday. 

"  SwAday  is  a  leisure  day  with  you,  I  suppose, 
Carew,''  he  said  meditatively.  He  had  been  thinking 
that  tho  Sabbath  would  seem  long  and  dull  to  him  if 
he  could  not  see  Sylvia. 

"  No,  Sir  Aubrey  [  I  am  not  my  own  man  till  late  in 
ths  evening.    I  have  to  take  the  school  to  church." 

"  Dear  me,  yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  baronet,  a  Uttje 
startled.  That  school  bi^iness  was  decidedly  unplea- 
AM\t.  He  had  almost  forgotten  it  while  he  was  talk- 
ing to  Sylvia  in  the  starlight. 

He  escorted  his  guests  to  the  carriage,  an  old- 
faahioutjd  lemon-coloured  chariot,  in  which  his  father 
and  mother  had  ridden.  But  the  vehicle,  though  an- 
cient, had  been  carefully  preserved.  The  drab  da- 
mask lining  was  spotless,  the  cushions  luxurious. 
Xever  before  had  Sylvia  gat  in  such  a  aurioge. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  holding  Sylvia's  hand 
with  a  lingering  pressure,  while  the  coachman  looked 
round  to  see  how  long  his  master  meant  to  stand  at 
the  caiTiago  door.  "  Good-bye,  I  shall  call  upon  your 
father  on  Monday." 

The  chariot  drove  away,  and  Sir  Aubrey  went  back 
to  the  house  slowly,  thoughtfully.  The  glamour  of 
Sylvia's  presence  was  fiardly  gone  from  him  when  he 
awoko  to  the  consciousness  that  ho  had  doue  a  despe- 
rate act.  He  did  not  altogether  regret  the  step  •which 
he  had  taken.  He  was  proud  to  iimik.  that  Sylyla.had 
accented  him.    But  lis  had  a  diml;  doubtful  feeling, 


ia;ethatof  a  piiirchaser  who  hag  just  bought  some- 
tlung  he  IS  not  ^  !e  ay  sure  of  wanting.  The  object  waa 
a  bargain  perha]  2  s,  and  yet  the  buyer  might  have  been 
us  well  offwitho  ht  it  e 

"  What  wm  WSaidred  say  ?'  he  asked  himfieLf.  as  he 
went  back  to  the  A  saloon.  And  beyond  Mordred  was 
that  outside  wor  fed  which  he  had  affected  todespise.  a 
little  while  ago,  pn  yonder  terrace. 

Mordred  eat  fnear  one  of  the  lamps,  turning  ovef 
de  leaves  of  a  I^Juarterly,  and  utterly  unsuspicious: 
He  looked  up  a  a  his  brother  came  into  the  room  aod 
in  his  mild,  dreaaJay  face  there  was  no  indication  d 
curiosity. 

"Avery  intcilligent  person,  that  Mr.  Carew,"  ha 
said;    rather  sUperiorto  his  position." 

"  Rather  suptmioi- !  I  should  tWnk  so,  indeed  i**  re- 
turned the  bara  tJ  et,  almost  testily.  "  Any  one  can  see 
at  a  glance  that  (the  man  is  a  gentleman  by  birth  and 
education." 

"  I  wonder  h<»w  he  comes  to  be  a  village  schoolmas- 
ter V  remarkedkMordredin  a  speculative  tone. 

"  Because  th.ai  man  is  fevidently  a  fellow  of  your 
stamp.  One  ofHhose  dreamy  intellec-tual  Sybarites 
who  would  be  ctmtent  with  any  position  in  wliichthey 
are  not  required||to  exert  themselves.  What  would  be- 
come of  you,  do»jyou  suppose,  Mordi-ed,  if  you  hadn't 
an  income,  and  iflerriam  to  live  in  ?  "Do  you  think  you 
could  attain  anyljhigher  position  than  Mr.  Carew  has 
secured  for  hinitelf  T 

"  I  dare  eay  msrt,"  answered  Mordred,  meekly;  "  but 
it  must  be  tii  esctne  teaching  boys.  Thank  Providence 
I'm  not  obliged  to-do  it."  ' 

"What  do  you  think  of  Miss  Carew f  asked  Sir 
Aubrey,  from  th^shelter  of  his  ai-m-chair  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room.. 

"  The  young  lady  I"  said  Mordred,  as  if  lie  had  just 
remembered  the  iact  of  her  existence; "  the  young  lady 
who  came  with  Mr.  Carew.  Rather  a  pleasing  young 
peraon,  I  should  think." 

Pleasing  1  His  goddess  of  beauty— hia  Madonna 
after  RaSaele — summed  up  in  the  vapid  epithet 
"pleasing." 

After  this  Sir  Aubrey  wa.s  in  no  humour  to  tell  Mor- 
dred anything.  Better,  perhaps,  to  keep  his  secret  till 
he  and  Sylvia  were  actually  married.  Let  people  be  as 
much  astonished  as  they  pleaded  afterwards  They 
could  be  married  quietly  some  morning  by  special 
licence,  giving  no  one.  more  than  a  few  hourp'  notice  of 
the  fact.  And  they  could  be  in  Paris  before  jieopla 
began  to  wonder.  Sir  Aubrey  was  particmlirly  anxious 
to  escape  the  wonderment  which  t.Kia  somewhat  eccen- 
tric marriage  was  likely  to  occasion. 

CHAHTER  XXHL 

MPS.  bTAJTOEN  IS  Il.'CONSlSTE>rr. 
Sylvia  said  not  a  woid  to  her  father  about  SIl 
Aubrey's  offer  during  the  drive  home.  Nor  had  Mr  ' 
Carew  the  faintest  suspicion  that  theaffiiir  had  reached 
a  crisis.  He  had  been  supremely  satisfied  to  note  th« 
main  fact  that  Sir  Aubrey  admired  his  daughter,  and 
had  tru.-Jted  that  tinie  might  ripen  admiration  so  de- 
cided into  love.  But  that  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  "would 
offer  his  hand  and  fortune  to  this  obacui'©  maiden 
after  ha\-ing  seen  her  only  foui-  time^  waa  somethiug 
beyond  Mr.  Carew's  wildest  dream.  Aiid  here  the 
schoolmaster  may  have  shown  hinwelf  somewhat  defi- 
cient in  knowledge  of  human  nature.  For,  to  give  Sir 
Aubrey  vime  for  the-  ripening  of  hia  fascination  into 
aftection  would  have  been  aloo  to  give  hiia  time  for 
those  prudent  refiections  which  must  occur  to  the  ma- 
tui-ed  mind  of  middle  age,  •  It  was  only  while  the 
glamour  was  upon  him  that  Sir  Aubrev  was  likely  to 
forget  rank  and  race  for  the  sake  of  tliis  ne%v  fancy. 
And  the  glamour  wag  strongest  while  the  fancy  was 
newest. 

Satisfied  with  what  he  deemed  the  .steady  progress 
of  Sir  Aubrey's  flame,  Mr.  Carew  forbore  from  ques- 
tioning his  daughter.  They  drove  home  almost  in 
silence,  and  Sylvia  left  her  lather  in  the  parlour  with 
a  brief  good  night. 

Once  safe  in  her  own  little  room,  she  flung  herself 
beside  the  bed^  where  her  wretched  mother  had  kneh 
two  nights  before,  and  for  the  Jirst  time  in  her  hfe 
wept  a  flood  of  passionate  tears.  The  sense  of  her 
treason  had  come  upon  htir  in  all  its  fulness  during 
that  silent  homeward  drive.  She  felt  herself  the  basest 
and  ftJsest  of  women.  She  was  half  inclined  to  think 
that  aU  the  splendour  this  earth  could  give  would  be 
worthless  to  her  wthout  Edmund.  Yet,  through  all, 
she  never  contemplated  the  possibility  of  retraedni;  Ui< 
step  which  ghe  had  taken — of  asking  Sir  Aubrey  tc 
give  her  back  the  rash  promise  of  to-night. 

No — she  wept  for  hei-  absent  lover,  and  wept  for  hei 
own  infidelit; — but  ahexueant  to  be  La«Ly  Pernazn  aU 
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the  time.  Remorse  gnaived  her  heart,  but  she  held 
eteadily  to  the  new  purpose  of  her  life.  She 
would  reign  in  triumph  oter  the  people  who  had 
Blighted  her.  She  would  win  all  that  made  life  worth 
hax'ing. 

Broken  and  feverish  were  her  dreams  tliat  night, 
during  briefast  snatches  of  .slurnber.  One  moment 
her  lover's  reproachful  face  was  before  her,  and  in  the 
next  the  stately  front  of  Pcniam  Place.  ■  She  was 
Btanding  in  the  Italian  garden,  under  a  starlit  .sky,  but 
it  was  Edmund  btanden,  and  not  Sir  Aubrey,  who 
Btootl  beside  her. 

She  awoke  from  such  a  dream  as  thi.s,  with  an  ini- 
qiiitoua  thought.  "  Sir  Aubrey  is  almost  an  old  man. 
He  may  die  before  many  years  are  over,  and  I  may 
marry  Edmund  after  all." 

What  pride,  what  happiness,  to  make  Edmund 
lord  of  Perriam  !  She  forgot  that  family  estates  are 
apt  to  be  entaUed.  She  fancied  herself  sole  mistress 
of  Sir  Aubrey's  land  and  wealth,  giving  all  to  her  first 
lover.  And  cradled  by  this  bright  dream  Sylvia  sank 
into  peaceful  slumber  just  as  the  birds  were  beginning 
'to  sing. 

She  awoke  in  a  frame  of  mind  that  was  almost 
cheerful,  though  that  haunting  visionof  her  jilted  lover 
still  pursued  her.  "  After  all,  it  vras  better  for  him," 
that  was  the  argument  with  which  she  strove  to  pacify 
the  Eumenides  of  conscience.  "  He  may  marry  Miss 
Ptochdale,"  she  said  to  herself  once,  but  that  idea  "was 
too  keen  a  moment.  She  co\ild  not  entertain  it. 
"  "  No,  he  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  marry,"  she  thought, 
" 'but  willlive  with  his  mother,  and  be  a  country 
gentleman.  He  is  made  to  be  that.  To  reduce  him  to 
a  clerk's  position  would  be  shameful  cruelty.  It  would 
be  selfishness  in  me  to  accept  the  sacrifice  has  generosity 
rates  so  lightly.  And  how  can  I  doubt  fhat  our  mar- 
riage would  result  in  unhappiness  ?  He  would  regret 
the  sacrifice  when  it  was  too  late.  And  after  an  ab- 
Bence  of  three  months  his  love  will  have  cooled  a  little, 
peibaps,"  she  reflected,  with  a  regretful  sigh.  "  Alto- 
gether what  has  happened  must  be  better  for  both 
of  us,  however  dearly  we  may  have  loved  each 
other.  Papa  is  right.  Fortime  only  comes  to  a  wo- 
man once  in  her  life.  She  must  be  worse  than  f  ooKah 
If  she  rejects  it." 

It  was  Sunday..  Sylvia  hated  Sundays.  The  per- 
petual church  and  Sunday  school  had  no  charm  for  her. 
Bhe  knew  the  Bible  history  by  heart,  and  was  beyond 
measure  weary  of  those  Bible  stories,  whose  unsurpass- 
able grandeur  is  somewhat  lowered  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  hear  the  sacred  volume  droned  through 
Bnnday  after  Sunday  by  the  harsh  voice  of  school 
'children,  in  a  level  high  pitched  bawL  And  then 
Sunday  exposed  Misa  Carew  to  some  moi-tification 
from  the  exhibition  of  new  go\vns  and  bonnets  on  the 
part  of  young  lady  teachers.  Those  young  ladies 
seemed  to  have  something  new  every  Sunday.  If  they 
could  not  dazele  the  gaze  with  a  new  bonnet,  they 
could  generally  exhibit  a  neck  ribbon,  a  pair  of  cuffs, 
a  parasol,  or  a  collar,  which  had  been  on  view  in 
Ganzlein's  windows  a  day  or  two  before.  Sylvia  only 
saw  those  splendours  from  the  oui^de  of  Ganzlpin's 
•  plate  glass.  For  her  Sunday  never  meant  new 
clothes. 

But  to-day  how  different  would  be  her  feelings  when 
those  insolent  Hedinghamites  flounced  past  her  in  their 
Sabbath  finery.  How  proudly  she  would  retuin  their 
B<!omful  looks,  strong  in  the  thought  of  the  new  dresses 
that  she  would  wear  as  Lady  Perriam.  Looked  at  from 
this  point  of  view,  her  elevation  seemed  almost  too  bright 
A  dream  ever  to  be  realised.  In  the  face  of  that  little 
Hedicgham  world  she  Ijecame  altogether  worldly.  The 
Eumenides  ceased  to  torment  her  with  Edmund  Stan- 
d«n's  ;mage.  She  thought  of  nothing  but  her  triumph 
BTer  Hedingham. 

It  was  on  this  subject  that  her  thoughts  ran  all 
Qirough  the  morning  service — the  dresses  she  would 
wear,  the  parties  she  wouldgive,  her  Continental'tours, 
all  those  glories  of  rank  and  state  which  might  be  hers 
0.8  Sir  Aubrey's  wife.  The  service,  which  generally 
;«emed  long  to  this  impatient  spirit,  seemed  brief  to- 
day, go  splendid  were  tho.se  visions  of  the  futm  e. 

"  I  shaD  come  to  Hedingham  Church  on  Sunday 
aornings  when  I  am  married,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  It 
£  all  very  well  to  have  a  church  of  one's  own  in  one's 
rwn  park.  But  I  should  hke  the  Hedingham  people 
D  see  my  dresses." 

A  little  thrill  of  remorse  or  compunction  stirred  her 
heart  at  sight  of  the  Dean  House  pew,  where  she  had 
iieen  wont  to  see  her  lover's  tall  figure  and  handsome 
Ijead  every  Sunday.  Many  a  look  had  she  stolen  in 
that  direction  in  the  Sabbath  days  that  were  gone  ; 
xasDj  a  tender  thought  had  she  sent  towards  that 
Wttful  iover  j  and  now  her  lore  was  a,  thipg  of  tbo 


past.  With  one  sudden  wrench  she  had  plucked  it  out 
of  her  heart.  But  even  in  the  firet  flush  of  triumph 
her  hpart  seemed  empty  without  that  bani.=ilied  love. 

There  sat  Mrs.  Standen  in  her  accustomed  se.it,  with 
Miss  Rochdale  at  her  side,  both  dressed  with  that  ex- 
treme correctness  which  is  apt  to  irritate  the  temper 
of  less  happy  females  who  are  conscious  of  variou-s  im- 
perfections in  then'  attire.  Mre.  Standen's  ricli  si\k 
ch-ess,  Maltese  lace  shawl,  and  white  bonnet  with  sjiot- 
less  plumage,  were  provokingly  new  and  neat  lookiug. 
Her  Honiton  collar  was  adjusted  to  perfection,  her  pale 
lavender  gloves  had  not  a  wrinkle.jeven  her  pray or-book 
looked  as  if  it  had  just  come  from  the  binder's  hands. 
And  iliss  Rochdale's  costume  had  the  saiAe  vexatious 
neatncfis.  The  fresh-looking  white  and  mauve  muslin, 
the  fashionable  sash,  the  dainty  little  white  tulle  bon- 
net with  mauve  pansies.  Sylvia  locked  her  lips  with 
that  resolute  look  of  hers  as  she  thought  how  she  would 
quench  the  modest  light  of  these  provincial  toilets  when 
she  was  mistress  of  Perriam. 

"  It  is  worth  while  breaking  my  heart  to  he  revenged 
upon  them  all,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  a  Httle  choking 
sensation  came  into  her  throat  at  sight  of  Edmund's 
empty  place. 

She  was  sitting  by  the  open  window  after  church, 
listlessly  turning  the  leaves  of  "  Werter,"  and  thinking 
how  Edmimd  had  told  her  that  his  love  for  her  was  as 
sudden  and  as  strong  as  the  passion  of  that  unfortu- 
nate young  Grerman,  when  she  heard  the  rustle  of  a 
silk  gown  and  the  click  of  the  gan^en  gate.  She  started 
up  from  her  seat,  feeling  that  something  was  going  to 
happen,  and  with  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  what  that  some- 
thing was.  She  had  bean  paler  than  usual  all  that 
morning,  but  she  grew  paler  still  at  the  thought  of 
what  was  coming. 

Yes,  she  had  not  been  mistaken.  It  was  Mrs.  Stan- 
den who  had  opened  the  gaa'den  gat%  Sho  was  sailing 
up  the  little  path,  in  her  spreading  silk  dress,  followed 
by  Esther  Rochdale. 

Sylvia  fancied  there  was  a  condescending  air  in 
their  very  walk.  They  looked  like  a  queen  and 
princess  who  had  come  to  visit  a  peasant  girl.  Her 
face,  a-shy  pale  just  now,  flamed  crimson  as  the  uoor 
opened  and  Mrs.  Standen  and  she  .stood  face  to  fa'^e. 

"  I  saw  you  at  the  window.  Miss  Carew,  so  I  didn't 
knock,"  said  Edmund's  mother,  in  a  tone  that  had  a 
certain  stately  kindness. 

Esther  went  to  the  girl  and  took  her  hand,  and 
would  have  kissed  her  had  there  Vieen  the  faintest 
encouragement  in  Sylvia's  face.  But  there  was  none. 
The  blush  died  away,  and  left  the  face  pale  once  more. 
Sylvia  chew  a  chair  forward  for  Mrs.  Standen,  but 
uttered  no  word  of  welcome. 

"  I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear  our  latest  news 
of  my  son,"  said  Mrs.  Standen,  looking  keenly  at  that 
ala.bRster  face  ;  "  but  perhaps  you  have  had  a  letter  by 
the  same  post  that  brought  me  one,  from  Southamp- 
ton. We  can  hear  no  mbre  till  we  hear  from  St. 
Thomas.  Edmund  will  write  from  there  before  he 
goes  on  to  Demerara  in  the  inter  colonial  steamer." 

Mrs.  Standen  was  not  displeased  by  that  pale  look 
in  the  girl's  face.  She  had  deep  feeling  at  any  rate. 
And  Mrs.  Standen  reproached  herself,  remembering 
how  she  had  condemned  this  girl  as  shallow  and  fri- 
volous. 

"  Yes,"  said  Sylvia,  "  I  had  a  letter  from  South- 
ampton." 

Dear  letter  I  Her  first  lov.e  letter  !  She  had  shed 
happy  tears  over  its  pages.  And  already  she  had  be- 
trayed the  writer.  A  deep  sense  of  guilt  and  sliame 
came  upon  her  as  she  stood  before  these  two — her 
judges  perhap.s. 

"  Pray,  sit  down;"  said  Mrs.  Standen,  with  lofty 
kindness  ;  "  I  came  on  purpose  tohaveja  little  talk  with 
you.  I  promised  Edmund  that  I  would  come  and  see 
you  while  he  was  away." 

"  You  are  too  good,"  replied  Sylvia,  sitting  dowp 
and  picking  up  "Werter,"  which  hid  fallen  to  the 
ground  just  now. 

"  You  were  reading  when  we  came  in,"  said  Esther, 
who  felt  the  conversation  was  coming  to  a  dead  lock. 

"Yes." 

"  I  hope  you  have  some  nice  Sunday  books,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Standen,  directing  a  suspicious  glance  at 
"  Wertei-,"  who  had  not  a  Sabbatarian  asps.ct. 

"  I  hate  Sauday  books,"  replied  Sylvia,  frankly,  "  or 
at  least  one  of  them.  I  rather  liked  '  Ecce  Homo.' 
Edmund  lent  it  to  me  a  little  while  ago." 

Mrs.  Standen  cast  a  horr  ified  look  at  Esther.  They 
had  heard  of  that  book,  and  read  paragraphs  about  it 
in  the  newspapers,  and  were  dimly  aware  that  it  was 
not  orthodox.  And  that  Edm^ind  should  have  lent  an 
unorthodoi  book  to  his  betrgtiifid  lasfiUOUgU  to  curdle 
theip-blood. 


'■'  I  a.m  sorry  my  son  reads  books  of  that  kind,  still 
more  sorry  that  he  shov'.ld  lend  them  to  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Standen.  "  I  %vill  send  you  .some  nice  bopks  to- 
morrow.   Is  that  a  ncrvel  in  your  hand  ?" 

"It  is  a  story,"  replied  Sylvia;  "a  German  story." 

"  Oh,"  skid  Mrs.  Standen,  concluding  that  a  German 
story  must  be  some  harmless  tale  of  the  hobgoblin 
.species.  "  That  is  hardly  a  nice  book  for  Sunday. 
Kdmimd  ought  to  be  more  careful  in  (providing  you 
with  really  nice  books." 

"  I  had  fiuislied  my  education  before  I  had  the 
honourtomake  Mr Statideu's acquaintance,"  saidSylvia, 
with  scornfiil  lip.  She  was  not  going  to  be  lectured 
like  one  of  the  school  children.  She,  the  future  Lady 
Perriam  !  How  she  could  crash  the  domineering  wo« 
man  by  her  simple  announcement  of  her  engagement 
to  Sir  Aubrey.  But  she  felt  that  any  statement  of 
that  fact  to-day  would  be  pi-emature.  She  had  to  re- 
tire from  the  old  engagement  with  dignity  before  sha 
acknowledged  the  new  one. 

"  It  is  a  common  error  for  yOung  people  to  think 
they  ha  ve  finished  their  education  when  they  have 
acquired  a  smattering  of  a  f^w  subjects,"  Mrs.  Stan- 
den said  severely.  "  In  my  time  education  was  mora 
solid.    We  learned  slowly,  but  we  learned  well." 

Sylvia  gave  a  little  impatient  .sigh.  Had  they  comg 
here  to  catechise  her  ? 

"  However,  I  did  not  come  to  talk  a.bout  education," 
continued  ]\Irs.  Standen,  as  if  divining  the  meaning  ot 
that  sigh.  "  I  came  for  a  little  really  friendly  talk.  I 
have  no  doubt  you  are  aware,  Miss  Carew,  that  I  have 
been  strongly  oppo.=ied  to  this  engagement  between  you 
and  Edmund." 

"  Yes.    Mr.  Standen  told  me  so." 

"  A  time  ha^;  come,  however,  when  I  feel  that  fur- 
ther opposition  would  be  both  unkind  and  futile.  I 
do  not  say  that  I  revoke  my  decision  as  to  the  disposal 
of  his  f.ither's  fortune." 

Sylvia's  heart  gave  a  sudden  flutter.  MTiat  was 
coming  now  ? 

"  But,"  continued  Sirs.  St^-nden,  "  I  wish  to  feel  as 
kindly  as  possible  towards  the  grrl  my  son  has  chosen 
for  his  wife.  And  if  Time  should  show  me  that  I  have 
been  altogether  wrong  in  my  ideas,  I  shall  not  be  too 
proud  to  change  my  mind,  and  to  make  a  fair  divi- 
sion of  the  estate  wliich  I  now  think  of  bequeathing 
entirely  to  my  daughter." 

"  A  fair  division,"  thought  Syh-ia,  with  supreme 
scorn.  "  That  means  seven  hundred  a  year.  Gonteeil 
beggary  a.s  comi-)ared  with  Sir  Aubrey's  income.  And 
that  only  on  condition  th;)  t  I  give  satisfaction  to  Mrs. 
Standen,  and  suffer  my^ielf  to  be  dictated  to  by  Mrs, 
Standen  for  the  next  twenty  years  of  my  life." 

Sylvia's  idea  of  a  competence  had  expanded  since 
she  had  thought  fifteen  hundred  a  year  a  noble  for- 
tune. 

Mr.  Standen's  mother  thought  she  had  made  a  gi-eat 
concession  by  this  speech.  She  looked  for  some  token 
of  gratitude  from  Sylvia,  but  there  was  none.  The 
girl  sat  silent  for  a,  fewmoments,  thinking  deeply.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  the  time  had  come  in  which  she 
could  creditably  withdraw  from  sn  engagement  which 
had  now  become  embarrassing.  It  is  rather  an  awk- 
ward thing  to  be  engaged  to  two  gentlemen  at  once  ; 
and  even  vSylvia's  well-balanced  mind  was  hardly 
equal  to  the  situation. 

"  Yo\i  arc  very  good,  Mrs.  Standen,"  she  said  with 
wonderful  Belf-possession,  "  and  I  am  glad  to  find  you 
can  act  more  generously  th.an  I  had  supposed  you 
ca  pable  of  acting—  after  what  your  son  told  me.  But 
do  notion  think  that  an  engagement  which  can  never 
give  more  than  partial  satisfaction  to  yoii — which  in- 
terferes with  your  former  plans,"  with  a  b'-ief'glance  at 
Esther — "  aiid^-\^\ich  begins  in  loss  to  Edmund,  had 
murh  better  be  broken  off'."  .  ' 

"  What  !"  cried  Mrs.  Standen,  with  an  incredulous 
look.    But  Sylvia  wont  on  calmly. 

"  While  Edinund  was  here  his  influence  was  strong 
enough'  to  {.'(jvera  all  my  ideas- -I  could  only  see  things 
as  he  saw  them.  But  since  he  has  been  gone,  I  have 
bad  time  to  think  dispassionately.  I  told  him  mors 
than  once  t'uat  our  engagement  was  an  unlucky  one 
for  both  of  us.  I  am  sure  of  it  now.  And  s(ij  Mrs. 
Standen,  with  many  thanks  for  the  hope  whichyou  are 
■good  enough  to  hold  out  of  future  clemency,  I  return 
you  your  son's  freedorn." 

"Do  you  mean  this.  Miss  Carew?"  asked  Mrs.  Standen, 
now  as  pale  as  the  girl  herself.  She  was  as  angry  with 
Sylvia  for  this  readiness  to  give  up  her  lover  as  for  her 
capture  of  him. 

"No,  she  does  not  mean^  it,''  cried  Esther,  impul- 
sively. :  "  She. would  not  break  Edmund's  h^art,  and 
it  is  'oouud  up  in  her.  She  Ibves  him  as  he  deserves 
to-M  iwed.   It  ie  falstj  pride  oj  mistakeii. generosity 
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that  urges  her  to  surrender  him.  She  cannot  help 
loving  him,  when  he  loves  her  so  dearly.  You  are  too 
hard  with  her,  auntie.  Speak  the  truth,  Sylvia.  Con- 
fefs  that  you  love  him." 

"  I  do,"  answered  the  gh-l,  with  passionate  emphasis; 
but  I  will  never  marry  him.  I  will  not  enter  a  family 
that  despises  ^iie." 

"  No  one  despises  you.  Auntie,  tell  her  that  you 
don't  despise  her." 

"  I  should  despise  her  if  she  were  false  to  my  son," 
said  the  mother  sternly.  All  thought  of  her  own  pre- 
judice, her  own  instinct,  was  for  the  moment  banished. 
She  thought  only  of  Edmund,  and  the  wrong  done  co 
him. 

"  I  will  not  enter  a  family  that  would  receive  me  on 
sutfe^ance.  I  will  not  be  the  means  of  impoverishing 
the  man  I  love." 

"  You  will  not  marry  an  impoverished  man,"  said 
Mrs.  Standen.  "  You  had  better  state  the  case  cor- 
rectly. Miss  Carew." 

You  have  always  chosen  to  think  badly  of  me,  Mrs. 
Stauden,"  returned  Sylvia,  without  flinching  ;  "  you 
ivill,  uo  doubt,  continue  to  do  so,  even  though  the  de- 
cision I  have  arrived  at  is  one  that  must  cause  you  sa- 
tisfaction. You  have  opposed  this  engagemeunt  with 
all  your  might.  I  now  lelease  your  son  from  it.  What 
iiore  can  you  wish 

"  I  could  wish  you  had  a  better  heart,  Miss  Carew." 

"  Have  I  a  bad  heart  because  I  refuse  to  accept  your 
ison's  sacrifice  ?" 

"  If  you  loved  him  you  would  think  only  of  his  hap- 
liness.J  which  is,  most  unfortunately,  dependent  upon 
your  caprice." 

"  There  is  no  caprice  in  what  I  am  doing.  Poverty  is 
•)  h;iid  master,  and  has  taught  me  to  know  the  world 
Setter  than  your  son.  I  am  wise  enough  to  know  that 
le  would  repent  his  self-sacrifice  by  and  by,  when  it 
n'ould  be  too  late.  My  father  refused  his  consent  to 
JUr  mairiage  the  day  Edmund  left.  I  thought  him 
cruel  and  unjust  then  ;  I  know  better  now." 

"  And  pray  what  has  brought  you  so  much  wisdom. 
Miss  Carew  ?"  said  Mrs.  Stauden,  who  had  risen,  and 
irawn  near  the  door,  and  stood  there  in  a  haughty  at- 
iitude,  ready  to  depart.  Esther  lingered  by  Sylvia, 
with  a  friendly  hand  stretched  out  to  her  now  and 
then,  as  if  to  destroy  the  rash  impulse  that  might  de- 
ttuy  all  her  hopes.  ^ 

"Reflection,"  answered  Sylvia,  with  a  blush.  ' 

'■  And  am  I  to  write  and  tell  my  son  your  heroic  de-  | 
cision.  Am  I  to  tell  him  that  you  have  chosen  the  very 
moment  in  which  I  had  reconciled  myself  to  this  union 
for  your  renunciation  of  him  '!" 

"  You  need  tell  him  nothing,"  answered  Sylvia,  with 
I  strangled  sob  ;  "  I  will  write  to  him  myself." 

■■  Then  1  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  wish  you 
good  morning.  My  first  and  last  visit  to  you  is  ended." 

"  Sylvia,"  ci'ied  Esther,  entreatingly,  "  you  do  not 
mean  this;  youjare  acting  from  passion — from  false, 
"o'jli.^h  piide.  You  do  not  know  how  good  and  true 
VIrs.  Standen  is,  how  well  her  love  is  woi'th  winning, 
sven  if  it  must  be  slowly  won.  For  youi-  own  sake — 
or  Edmuuci's — unsay  your  rash  words.  You  own 
ihat  you  love  him." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Sylvia,  white  to  the  lijis. 

"  Then  you  cannot  mean  to  give  him  up." 

"  I  do  mean  it.    It  is  best  and  wisest  for  us  both.  I 
do  mean  it." 

"  Then  I  have  done  with  you,"  said  Esther,  with 
nore  passion  than  was  common  to  that  gentle  nature. 

1  leave  you  to  h^  happy  in  your  own  way." 

They  left  her,  and  Sylvia  sat  like  a  statue,  staring 
blankly  at  the  ground,  and  with  those  last  words 
sounding  iu  her  ears. 

{To  he  Continued.) 


The  resolution  of  the  Liverpool  School  Board  to  ex- 
oend  £11)0,000  in  the  jjurchase  of  new  schools  has 
iroused  the  opposition  of  the  ratepayers,  who  met  on 
Saturday  and  resolved  to  memorialise  iUr.  Eorster, 
isking  that  the  matter  should  not  be  finally  deter- 
■nined  upon  until  the  feeling  of  the  ratepayers  has 
5cen  ascertained  by  the  forthcoming  election  of  a  new 
ooard. 

Bkeakkast.— Kpps's  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  Comfort- 
By  u  thorou=;h  kuowletlge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
;o\ern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
;areful  ajjplicatiou  oi  the  fine  properties  of  well  selected 
!ccoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  de- 
i'  rftely  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  m.my  heavy 
lu.-lor.^'  \»\\s."— Civil  Service  Gazette.  Made  simply  with 
Boiling  Water  or  Milk.  Each  packet  is  labelled — "  JAMES 
Epps  &  Co.,  Homeopathic  Chemists,  London." 

:MAM!FAr  ri:r,r.  OF  Cocoa,  Cacaoine,  and  Chocolate.- 
' '  W©  Will  now  give  an  account  of  the  process  adopted  by 
^Tessrs.  James  Epps  and  Co.,  manufacturers  of  dietetic  ar- 
ticles, at  thfir  works  in  the  Euston  roatl,  London.-- See  Ax- 
ticle  iB  Cdsstll't  MonsthjiPcl'  Qui({e._  . 


IDEAL  AND  REAL. 

IDEAL. 

'lie  years  ago  when  I  was  young, 
nd  Mrs.  Jones  was  Miss  Delancy; 
en  wedlock's  canopy  was  hung 
Vith  curtains  from  the  loom  of  fancy, 
.■:ed  to  paint  my  future  life 
\  ith  most  poetical  precision — 
i;.  special  wonder  of  a  wife  ; 
.My  happy  days ;  my  nights  elysian. 

I  saw  a  lady,  rather  small 

(A  Juno  was  my  strict  abhorren(^), 
With  flaxen  hair  contrived  to  fall 

'In  careless  ringlets,  a  la  Lawrence. 
A  blonde  complexion  ;  eyes  that  drew 

From  autumn  clouds  their  azure  brightness ; 
The  foot  of  Venus  ;  arms  whose  hue 

Was  perfect  in  its  milky  whiteness  ! 

1  saw  a  party,  quite  select — 

There  might  have  been  a  baker's  dozen  ' 

cleric  of  the  ruling  sect ; 

A  bride.smaid,  and  a  city  cousin  ; 
A  formal  speech  to  me  and  mine  ; 

Its  meaning  I  could  scarce  discover — 
A  taste  of  cake,  a  sip  of  wine. 

Some  kissing— and  the  scene  was  oyer  ! 

I  sa  w  a  baby— one— no  more  ; 
A  cherub  pictured  rather  faintly, 

Beside  a  pallid  dame  who  wore 
A  countenance  extremely  saintly, 
saw— but  nothing  could  I  hear. 
Except  the  softest  prattle,  maybe, 

The  merest  breath  upon  the  ear- 
So  quiet  was  that  blessed  baby  ! 

REAL. 

f  see  a  woman,  rather  tall. 

And  yet,  I  own,  a  comely  lady ; 
Complexion- such  as  I  must  call 

(To  be  exact)  a  little  shady  ; 
A  hand  not  handsome,  yet  confessei' 

A  generous  one  for  love  or  pity  ; 
A  nimble  foot,  and— neatly  dressed 

Xn  No.  5— extremely  pretty. 

I  see  a  group  of  boys  and  girls 

Assembled  round  the  knee  paternal. 
With  ruddy  cheeks  and  tangled  curls, 

And  manners  not  at  all  supernal. 
And  one  has  reached  a  manly  size  ; 

And  one  aspires  to  woman's  stature  ; 
And  one  is  quite  a  recent  prize. 

And  all  abound  in  human  nature. 

The  boys  are  hard  to  keep  in  trim  ; 

The  girls  a  re  often  rather  trying ; 
And  baby,  like  tlie  cherubin, 

Seems  very  fond  of  steady  crying. 
And  yet  the  precious  little  one. 

His  mother's  dear,  despotic  master, 
Is  worth  a  thousaftid  babies  done 

In  Pariau  or  alabaster  ! 

And  oft  that  stately  dame  and  I, 

When  laughing  o'er  our  early  dreaming, 
And  marking,  as  the  ^enrs  goby, 

How  idle  was  our  youthful  scheming, 
Confess  the  wiser  Power  that  knew 

How  duty  every  joy  enhances. 
And  gave  us  blessings  rich  and  true. 

And  better  far  than  all  our  fancies  ! 


WHY  WE  ARE  SICK. 
Most  of  our  disease  and  a  great  deal  of  our  crime 
comes  from  a  single  source.  Men  and  women  are  un- 
healthy because  they  live  in  imwholesome  houses  ! 
they  have  recourse  to  drink  partly  because  the  act  of 
getting  it  takes  them  out  of  their  houses,  and  so  is  in 
itself  attractive,  and  partly  because  the  physical  de- 
pression caiused  by  ill-health  makes  a  stimulant  of 
any  kind  unnaturally  greatful ;  drinking  begets 
drunkenness,  and  when  that  stage  is  reached  crime 
follows  in  many  cases  as  a  matter  of  course.  No  one 
denies  this  succession  of  cause  and  effect  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  moral  .and  physical  mischief  done  by 
unwholesome  houses  is  one  of  our  chief 
sanitary  commonplaces.  Yet  in  no  one  respect 
are  our  sanitary  legislation  and  administration  so  de- 
fective as  they  are  with  regard  to  houses.  There  are 
building  Acts  in  abundance,  and  in  London,  at  all 
events,  if  the  owner  of  a  house  wants  to  make  a  room 
lighter  by  throwing  out  a  bay  window,  or  to  shelter 
the  inmates  from  the  rain  by  making  a  coveredjway  from 
his  door  to  the  garden  gate,  he  finds  that  he  has  to 
negotiate  matters  with  the  local  surveyor,  and,  per- 
haps, after  all,  he  is  not  allowed  to  improve  his  own 
property.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  desires  take  a 
negative  form,  and  all  he  wants  to  do  is  to  omit  some 
sauitai-y  precaution,  he  has  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
surveyor  at  arm's  length.    Only  the  other  day,  for 

•xaippl?,  itjyas  stated  on  good  autjiority  ttatmany  of 


the  newer  parts  of  Loudon,  in  which  the  houses  hav* 
all  been  built  since  the  existing  laws  were  in  force,  ar« 
without  any  adequate  drainage.  Londoners  have  been 
burdened  with  debt  and  taxation  to  construct  the 
main  drainage  works,  but  the  equally  important  con- 
eideration  how  the  drains  of  each  separate  house  are 
connected  with  the  main  sewers  is  left  to  the  careless- 
ness or  the  parsimony  of  individual  builders  and  land- 
lords. Wliat  the  state  of  things  Ls  in  those  parts  of 
the  town  which  ai  e  not  veneered  over  with  respecta- 
bility  and  stucco  is  well  known.  The  medical  oflScers 
of  health  never  make  a  report  which  does  not 
condemn  a  number  of  houses,  sometimes  whole  streets, 
as  unfit  for  human  habitation.  They  have  been  doing 
this  for  years  past,  and  it  would  be  an  interesting  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  how  many  of  these  condemned  houses 
are  still  inhabited.  Occasionally  a  vestry  makes  a 
raid  upon,  some  of  the  worst — or,  perhaps,  to  put  it 
more  accurately,  upon  those  among  the  worst  which 
are  not  the  property  of  vestrymen — and  seme  faint 
semblance  of  a  clearance  is  effected.  But  the  aggre- 
gate of  unwholesomeness  is  not,  we  sugpect,  much  re- 
duced by  these  intei-mittent  displays  of  sanitary  vir- 
tue. And  about  the  better  class  of  houses,  as  ^ 
which  doctors  and  sanitary  engineers  give  such  dis- 
couraging evidence,  nobody  troubles  himself  at  all. 
The  sepulchre  is  newly  whitened  every  three  years, 
according  to  the  stipulation  in  the  lease.  But  the 
lease  says  nothing  about  the  uncleanness  within,  and 
that  often  remains  in  a  state  which  could  hwdly  be 
worse  if  it  were  really  fuU  of  dead  men's  bones. 

These  evils,  and  all  the  consequences  which  flow 
from  them,  will  go  on  unohecked  until  we  have  the 
courage  to  apply  to  the  sellers  of  houses  the  same  law 
which  has  lately  been  applied  with  such  good  results 
to  the  sellers  of  milk  and  groceries.    The  man  who  sells 
or  lets  a  house  should  be  held  answerable  for  that  house 
being  free  from  any  additions  injurious  to  health. 
There  should  be  no  reserve  of  foul  air  in  the  rooms 
j  caused  by  the  want  of  proper  ventilation  ;  there  should 
I  be  no  circulation  of  sewer  gases  in  the  basement  caused 
I  by  the  absence  of  proper  traps  to  the  drains  ;  there 
should  be  uo  pollution  of  water  caused  by  the  escape 
I  piiie  of  the  cistern  running  directly  into  the  sewer. 
I  Tiicse  things  are  nij  necessary  part  of  a  house  ;  they 
ai  e  as  much  adulterations  as  alum  is  of  bread  or  sand 
:  of  ;  ngar.    There  can  be  no  excuse  for  allowing  the  sale 
'  of  houses  containing  these  poisonous  matters  which 
I  wouH  not  be  ecjually  valid  for  allowing  the  sale  of 
I  articles  of  food  containing  poisonous  matters.  The 
i  argument  for  prohibition  is  even  stronger  in  the  case 
!  01  adulterated  houses  [than  in  the  case  of  adulterated 
I  food,  because  prevention  happens  to  be  very  much 
easier.    The  conditions  v.hich  make  a  house  healthy 
'  are  perfectly  well  understood,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
wait  to  put  the  law  into  operation,  imtil  the  absence 
i  of  them  has  been  detected.    It  would  be  impossible  to 
I  examine  every  article  of  food  before  it  is  exposed  for 
I  sale,  and  even  if  this  could  be  done  adulteration  mlgnt 
still  be  resorted  to  afe  soon  as  the  inspector's  back  was 
tui  ned.    Houses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  so  nume- 
rous but  that  they  could  be  examined  before  being 
allowed  to  com.e  into  the  market,  and  when  they 
had  once  been  passed  the  seller  would  be  under 
no  temptation  to  tamper  with  them.    If  a  house 
is    once    properly    drained    and    ventilated,  the 
landlord     would     gain     nothing    by  introducing 
faults  which  have  been  avoided  in  the  first  in- 
stance.   What  is  wanted  is  a  general  Building  Act 
.'••pocifjing  certain  sanitiu-y  requisites  without  which  no 
house  can  be  wholesome,  and  enacting  that  in  future 
no  new  house  shall  be  inhabited  until  it  has  been  war- 
ranted ■  to  possess  them,  and  all  houses  already  in- 
habited shall  be  provided  with  them  within  a  certain 
time  after  the  passing  of  the  Act.    In  the  latter  case 
the  alterations  would  be  made  at  the  cost  of  the  land- 
lord where  the  house  was  let  from  year  to  year,  because 
he  could  at  once  recoup  himself  for  what  he  had  spent 
by  making  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  rent.  Where 
the  ho\if>e  was  let  on  lease  the  expense  would  fall 
either  wholly  on  the  tenant  or  partly  on  the  tenant 
and  partly  on  tlie  landlord,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  t°rm,  and  *here  should  be  provisions  for  determin- 
ing the  tenancy  or  prolongmg  it  in  consideration  ofthe 
tenant's  willingness  or  un'wiUingness  to  undertake  the 
outlav.    Th'^re  would  be  no  real  difficulty  in  'drafting 
an  Act  which  should  deal  jastly  with  all  parties,  and 
provide  some  simple  process,  such  as  an  appeal  to  a 
county  court  judge,  for  the  settlement  of  disputed 
cases. 

Penny  Bank,  19  and~30~Winetakvem-street— Bank  Honrs, 
every  day  from  10  a  nd.  to  5  p.m.  Ou  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturday  ETesiSSli  from  7  to  9.  0«^.  on  D»< 
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THE  THRESHOLD  OF  THE  UNKNOWN 
REGION. 

The  subject  of  Arctic  esploratiou  is  one  that  can 
never  be  devoid  of  interest.  We  hear  and  read,  indeed^ 
much  that  might  induce  us  to  think  that  the  time 
■when  Arctic  expeditions  were  possible  has  gone  by  for 
ever. .  We  hear  the  whining  of  Ministerial  economists 
over  ten  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  spent  in  ascer- 
taining scientific  truths,  which,  *  however  interesting 
and  valuable,  cannot  be  turned  to  commercial  account- 
We  read  articles,  and  even  books,  iu  which  science  is 
estimated  by  its  pecuniary  results,  and  extolled  for 
having  given  us  gas,  and  steam  engines,  and  the  com- 
pass, and  generously  patronised  iu  its  less  practical  re- 
gearehes  because  it  may  possibly  lead  to  some  new  fact 
of  similar  availability — may  help  us  to  travel  yet  faster 
than  we  do,  or  to  light  our  streets  at  half  the  present 
sost.  And  from  those  who  thus  write  and  speak  we 
Can  only  expect  to  hear  that  it  is  a  foolish  waste  of 
money  to  explore  the  Arctic  regions,  now  that  the 
idea  of  a  North- West  Passage  is  for  ever  exploded, 
and  no  one  will  dream  of  laying  a  cable  to  China  by 
the  shortest  route  across  the  Frozen  Ocean.  Still  more 
abject,  and  atill  more  ominous  of  degeneracy,  is  that  era- 
ven  abhorrenceofdangerwhichmarksthelanguage  of  our 
utilitarian  moralists  Who,  like  the  mothers  that  forbid 
their  children  to  cHmb  trees  lest  they  should  tumble, 
and  do  their  best  to  breed  milksops  and  cowards, 
would  fain  forbid  Alpine  chmbing  because  every  now 
and  then  a  cUmber  loses  his  life,  and  turn  away  from 
the  records  of  recent  Arctic  discoveries  with  the  remark 
that  Sir  John  Frankhn  and  his  crews  were  lost  iu  those 
regions  some  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  that  we 
lhall  never  again  be  so  foolish  and  criminal  as  to  risk 
the  lives  of  brave  men  in  a  similar  expedition.  If 
these  people  really  represented  the  national  conviction 
or  the  national  temper  we  should  feel  that  England  had 
indeed  nothing  more  to  do  with  Arctic  discovery.  But 
we  know  that  it  is  only  the  effect  of  persistent  misre- 
presentation concerning  the  facts  of  Arctic  adventure 
that  indvices  the  public  to  acquiesce  in  the  parsimonious 
and  timid  refusal  of  the  Admiralty  to  resume  the  old 
primacy  of  England  iu  the  path  of  maritime  discovery. 
Those  who  take  their  knowledge  of  these  things  of 
oecessity  at  second  or  rather  at  third  hand  have  been 
persuaded  that  Arctic  exploration  is,  in  the  first  place, 
utterly  vain  ;  in  the  next,  so  fearfully  perilous  that 
there  can  be  no  justification  for  exposing  brave  men 
to  almost  certain  destruction. 

The  pretendedjanxiety  for  the  lives  of  our  explorers 
is  all  nonsense.  Those  who  know  the  risk  best  rate  it 
most  lightly,  and  are  most  willing  to  encounter  it  ; 
nay,  would  encounter  it  were  it  tenfold  as  greatj  with 
eager  hearts  rather  than  see  their  fame  and  their 
country's  eclipsed  by  those  who  for  the  last  twenty 
years  have  entered  into  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  If 
Government  were  once  to  announce  an  Arctic  expedi- 
tion, the  list  of  volunteers — officers,  seamen,  and  men 
of  science,  competent  in  every  way  to  the  task — would 
in  one  week  be  crowded  with  the  names  of  fifty  times 
as  many  as  could  possibly  be  employed.  The  scientific 
authorities  all  insist  that  the  thing  ought  to  be  done. 
The  naval  officers  qualified  to  speak  are  confident  that 
they  can  do  it,  and  eager  to  be  allowed.  Why  is  the 
affected  anxiety  of  others  for  the  lives  of  the  latter  to 
overweigh  their  own  contempt  for  the  peril  and  eager- 
ness for  the  adventure  ?  Why  is  the  ignorance  of  poli- 
ticians and  the  parsimony  of  Governments  to  overrule 
the  authority  of  the  geologists,  geographers,  astronomei*, 
meteorologists,  who  concur  in  the  declaration  that  the 
complete  exploration  of  the  "  tjnknown  Region"  is  not 
only  important,  but  indispensable  to  the  completion  of 
their  respective  sciences  ? 

The  first  Arctic  voyagers,  strictly  speaking,  were  those 
old  Scandi.-?avian  rovers  who  settled  in  Iceland  and  led 
the  way  to  Greenland  and  across  to  America.  But 
those  to  whom  modern  Europe  owes  its  earliest  know- 
ledge of  the  frozen  regions  were  the  hardy  seamen  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  Dutchman  Barentz,  who 
discovered  and  wintered  in  Novaya  Zemlya,  on  its 
north-eastern  extremity,  reached  a  point  further  north 
than  was  again  attained  till  1871,  when  his  wooden 
hut  and  the  relics  of  his  furniture  were  discovered,  al- 
most exactly  as  they  are  shown  in  a  woodcut  taken 
from  a  drawing  made  by  one  of  the  party  that  built 
the  place.  Hudson  sailed  along  the  edge  of  the  pack 
ice  that  ranges  from  Greenland  almost  unbroken  .to 
povaya  ZfifljJya,  and  got  almost  as  far  north  as  any  of 


his  successors  in  the  same  waters  ;  Baffin  reached  the 
North  Water,  at  the  entrance  of  Smith's  Sound,  nearer 
the  Pole  than  almost  any  of  his  successors  attained  by 
ship  until  Hayes  and  Hall  explored  that  sound  and 
found  it  to  be  a  channel  between  two  coasts,  running 
up  further  than  any  explorer  has  yet  been  able  to  fol- 
low it  towards  the  Pole  itself.  These  men,  who  sailed 
in  tiny  vessels  of  from  20  to  80  tous,  hardly  larger 
than,  our  fishing  smacks  and  small  colliers,  did  nearly 
all  that  was  achieved  by  their  successors,  with  vastly 
superior  resources,  up  to  the  period  when  England 
abandoned  the  work;  all  save  that' proud  but  fruit- 
less achievement  which  cost  England  so  dearly — the 
discovery  of  the  North-West  Passage.  The  Russians, 
on  their  part,  began  later  ;  but  to  them,  nevertheless, 
is  due  the  discovery  of  Behring's  Strait  and  the  explo- 
ration of  the  northern  coasts  of  Asia,  east  of  Novaya 
Zemlya.  Except  by  the  expeditious  persistently  di- 
rected by  Russia  and  Great  Britain  to  the  northern 
coasts  of.their  respective  dominions  in  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica, which  have  pretty  well  perfected  the  maps  of 
tho&e  southern  shores  of  the  Arctic  Seas,  the  nine- 
teenth century  had  added  little  to  the  kliowledge  ob- 
tained by  Hudson,  Baientz,  Baffin,  and  Behring,  until 
the  Americans  took  up  the  work,  and,  with  their 
usual  originality  and  good  fortune,  selected  a  new 
route,  and  apparently  the  right  one.  Between  the 
shores  of  Western  Greenland  and  that  island,  conti- 
nent, or  archipelago — be  it  which  it  may — which  lies 
north  of  Parry's  Isles,  and  stretches  indefinitely  to 
the  northward,  lies  the  long  piece  of  water  which 
narrows  from  Smith's  Sound  into  Kenne'dy  Channel 
and  Robeson  Strait,  and  which  Kane,  Hayes,  and 
Hall  have  explored  so  diligently.  They  have  not 
reached  much  further  north  than  Parry  in  his  Spitz- 
bergen  expedition.  But  Parry  traversed  a  floating 
mass  of  ice,  which  drifted  to  the  south  as  he  journeyed 
over  it  in  the  opposite  direction;  on  which  no  landmarks 
could  be  noted,  and  of  which  no  map  could  be  made 
for 'the  guidance  of  future  travellers.  Indeed,  the 
chief  effect  of  that  expedition  has  been  to  warn  olf 
Polar  explorers  from  the  line  jt  took.  But  the  Polaiis 
and  her  predecessors  have  traced  out  the  channel  of 
Smith's  Sound  further  north  than  auy  one  else  had 
yet  reached,  and  their  achievements  are  all  available  to 
the  world,  and  may  be  rendered  effective  as  the  starting 
point  of  future  explorers.  It  appears  to  be  all  but  unani- 
mously admitted  that  this  is  the  direction  iu  which 
access  to'the  Pole -must  be  sought,  and  this  agreement 
presents  a  double  advantage.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
possible  to  penetrate  with  well-found  ships  to  the 
80th  degree  of  latitude  or  beyond  ;  next,  iu  case  the 
expedition  should  not  return  when  expected,  there 
,  would  be  no  difficulty  in  following  and  rescuing  it. 
Every  one  would  know  where  to  seek  it. 

Former  expeditions  have  been  made  either  with 
sailing  ships  or  weak  and  ill-found  steamers.  Two 
strong  and  properly-fitted  steam  vessels — say  a  couple 
of  Dundee  whalers,  such  as  yearly  penetrate  to  the 
North  Water,  at  the  opening  of  Smith  Sound,  manned 
by  seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy,  under  strict  naval  disci- 
plined, commanded  by  experienced  officers,  and  properly 
provided,  would  be  able  to  reach  the  Pole  itself  with 
far  less  difficulty  and  danger  than  have  been  cheerfully 
faced  by  private  individuals  for  the  love  of  science,  or 
by  British  officers  in  the  service  of  the  State,  iu  other 
quarters  of  the  globe — nay,  with  less  than  are  yearly  in- 
cun-ed  in  many  quarters  to  which  no  Government 
scruples  to  send  them.  The  Arctic  climate  is  excep- 
tionally healthy  now  that  we  know  how  to  provide 
against  scuivy.  ,  In  Smith's  Sound  abundance  of  fresh 
meat  may  be  found  at  very  high  latitudes,  and  there 
are  indications  that  the  same  would  be  the  case  at 
points  further  north  than  have  yet  been  reached.  One 
steamer  might  winter,  as  a  depot,  at  the  entrance  of 
Smith's  Sound.  The  other  might  penetrate  where  the 
Polaris  contrived  to  reach — within  500  miles  of  the 
Pole  itself.  Starting  thence,  sledge  expeditions  would 
only  have  to  traverse  some  1,000  miles  in  going  and 
returning  ;  and  distances  considerably  greater  have 
actually  been  accomplished  by  sledges.  Still  the  thing 
might  be  done,  and  it  is  well  worth  trying.  In  any 
other  direction  ships  would  encounter  ihe  greatest  and 
most  insuperable  peril  abd  perplexity  of  Arctic 
travel — the  floating  fields  of  the  pack  ice.  The 
author  argues  from  a  variety  of  technical  con- 
siderations that  the  "  open  Polar  sea"  imagined 
by  various  adventurers,  can  only  exist  if  there  is  a  con- 
tinent at  the  Pole,  and  he  infers  from  the  currents  and 
other  facts  observed  that  there  is  no  such  continent, 
but  that  a  sledge  expedition  from  Robeson  Strait 
would  find  a  frozen  sea  extending  to  the  North  Pole 
itself.  In  any  other  direction  it  would  be  met  by  the 
difficulty  which  proved  fatal  to  Parry's  attempt — the 


southward  dpift  of  the  ice  fields,  with  its  attendant 
dangers. 

The  geologists  infer,  from  discoveries  already  made, 
that  at  one  time  (in  the  Miocene  age)  a  temperate  cli. 
mate  must  have  extended  to  the  Pole  itself  ;  to  know 
what  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact,  ai 
regards  the  past  history  of  the  globe,  a  far  more  tho^ 
rough  investigation  of  Arctic  geology  and  palteonto. 
logy  is  required.  The  aurora — which  has  so  impor- 
tant a  bearing  on  the  latest  branch  of  astronomy,  tht 
discoveries  of  the  spectroscope — can  only  be  fully 
studied  in  very  high  latitudes.  The  meteorologist  can 
never  be  sure  that  he  has  rightly  solved  the  problem- 
of  winds  and  ocean  currents  tijl  he  has  learnt  the  facts 
of  these  Arctic  regions,  which  play  an  equal  part  with 
the  Equatorial  iu  their  regulation.  The  naturalist  is 
perplexed  by  the  northward  emigration  of  ci'euturei 
which  seem  to  seek  a  summer  abode  nearer  the  Pole 
than  man  has  yet  gone.  The  invertebrate  fauna  of  the 
Arctic  seas  must  be  thoroughly  searched  before  tha 
work  begun  in  the  Challenger  can  be  consummated. 
And  to  men  not  professionally  scientific  the  character 
of  the  Pole  itself,  the  marvellous  sights  to  be  seea 
there,  and  there  only— for  example,  the  six  months' 
day,  during  which  the  sun  continually  circles  the 
heavens  at  an  imperceptibly  increasing  altitude,  and 
of  which  every  hour  is  noon — must  be  .so  attractive 
that  auy  man  of  health  and  courage  may  well-wish 
that  it  were  in  his  power  to  form  one  of  the  first  Britiaij 
expedition. 

ON  THE  SEA. 
Come  to  me,  darling,  afar  o'er  the  billows, 
To.sseil  at  the  mercy  of  turbulent  waves  ; 
Nightly  I  sit  'neath  the  dew-laden  willows. 
Dreaming  of  sliipwrecks  aud  ocean-made  graves. 
Come  to  me,  darling  ; 
The  wild  winds  are  snarling  ; 
Come  back  again,  love,  from  o'er  the  roygh  sea. 

Come  to  me,  love  !   I  can  brook  no  delaying, 

Early  aud  late  I  am  yearning  for  thee. 
Morning  and  evening  for  thee  I  am  praying- 
Praying  for  thee,  love,  afar  o'er  the  sea! 
Come  to  me,  darling  ; 
The  cold  dews  are  falling- 
Heart  of  my  own  heart,  aud  light  of  my  soul ! 

Haste  to  me,  dearest  !  for  time  drags  but  slowly— 

Summer  and  winter  to  me  are  the  same. 
June's  purple  twilights,  so  pure  and  so  holy. 
Morning's  pale  torches,  or  eve's  ruddy  flame. 
Karth  has  no  charms,  love, 
Afar  from  thine  arms,  love ; 
Fly— quickly  Hy  o'er  the  pitiless  sea  ! 

Come!  for  the  beautiful  summer  is  flying — 

Soon  will  she  yield  to  sad  autumn's  embrace. 
Low  in  the  dust  are  her  red  roses  lying, 
Shorn  of  their  wonderf  id  beauty  and  grace. 
The  winds  sing  weird  dirges 
Low  down  on  tlie  verges 
Of  streams  where  we  wandered  in  happier  days. 

How  can  I  live  in  this  dark  world  without  thee? 

What  shall  I  do  with  the  torturing  years  ? 
Darkness  may  fall,  and  the  whole  world  may  float  me ; 
This  ne'er  could  force  from  mine  eyes  such  sad  tears. 
Comfort  me,  dearest — 
My  tenderest,  nearest !  ' 
Let  me  not  sorrow  for  ever  alone ! 

Come  to  me,  love  !    I  will  brook  no  denying. 

Turn  from  ymir  wanderings.    Oh,  but  to  hear, 
Borne  on  the  breezes,  your  tender  replying— 
Words  that  shall  cast  out  all  sorrow  and  feir  1 
Haste  to  me,  darling  ! 
The  chill  dews  are  falling. 
Come  to  me,  darling,  from  over  the  sea  ! 

Sometime  ago  the  Sheffield  steel  manufacturers  ar- 
rived at  the  determination  to  close  their  respective 
works  three  days  per  week  unless  the  price  of  fuel  was 
reduced.  A  compromise  having,  for  the  most  part, 
been  then  effected,  the  resolution  was  not  carried  in 
its  entirety,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  closing  one  day 
per  week.  Steam  coal,  slack,  and  coke  now  having 
again  stiffened  iu  price,  the  principal  manufacturers 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  steel  trade  have  re- 
solved to  make  a  further  effort  iu  order  to  bring  it 
down.  To  this  end  they  will  from  this  date  only  run 
their  establishments,  or  such  parts  of  them  as  need 
fuel  in  large  quantities,  four  days  per  week.  In  oq« 
or  two  cases  three  days  only  will  be  worked.  The  im- 
portance of  this  step  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  one  firm  alone  will  save  over  two  hundred  tons 
of  coke  weekly,  worth,  at  the  current  quotation, 
nearly  five  hundred  pounds.  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
these  firms  have  plenty  of  orders  on  their  books,  but 
cannot  execute  them  at  reasonable  profit  with  fuel  at 
its  present  price. 

Perambulators  —P.  Ledwidge,  manufacturer,  32  Amiens 
street,  and  32  Lower  Otmond-quay.  N.B.— Repairs  promptly 
execated.  ^siHt 
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"  You  love  her,  my  son  f 
"  Indeed,  Uiotlier,  I  do." 
"  And  have  you  told  her  so  ?" 
"  Never  in  words,  mother," 

An  expression  of  reUef  escaped  Mrs.  Hawleys  lip.s, 
And  putting  her  hand  caressingly  on  her  son's  shoul- 
der, she  said  :  " 

"  Herbert,  when  your  brother  married,  having  no 
daughter  of  my  own,  my  heart  was  gladdened  with  the 
thouglit  that  my  boy's  wife  would  till  the  vacant  place 
in  both  heart  and  home.  You  know  how  terrible  I 
was  disappointed,  and  how  his  life  has  been,  so  far,  a 
miserable  failure^tluit  the  one  who  should  have  been 
a  helpmate  is  really  a  burden,  a  butterfly  of  fashion, 
never  satisfied  uidess  in  some  scene  of  gaiety  :  care- 
less of  home,  husband  and  children.  Oh  !  my  boy, 
■with  this,  Albert's  dreadful  mistake,  ever  before  you[ 
I  fear  you  will  do  likewise.  Louise  Delmar  is  not  tlie 
girl  to  make  vuii  happy.  Among  the  beauties  and 
belles- of  the  ball-room  can  scarcely  be  found  one  fitteil 
to  fill  with  happiness  the  quiet  home  ciicle.  The 
petted  favourite  of  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Courtney, 
her  aunt,  whose  life  is  devoted  to  fashion,  ^\■hat  can 
■we  expect  of  Louise  >  Should  poverty  and  .sickness 
come  to  you,  how  could  she  bear  it  !  Herbert,  j.ro- 
mise  me  you  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  matter 
until  you  know  her  better ;  that  is,  until  you  iind 
out  she  is  diff'erent  from  what  she  seems." 

"  Oh,  mother,  how  can  I  ever  know  her  better,  unless 
I  become  something  more  to  her  than  a  mere  acquain- 
tance {  Do  not  biiid  me  with  such  a  promise,"  pleaded 
Herbert. 

^  "  1  must.  Promise  me,  my  son  !  Your  happiness 
IS  my, only  aim.  If  she  is  worthy,  j-ou  will  find  it  out 
fiome  time." 

"  After  another  man  has  won  her,  perhaps,"  sa?d 
Herbert  gloomily.  ^ 

"  No,  1  think  not.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  withdraw 
entirely  from  hei-  socii-ty  ;  and  if  you  have  made  a  fa- 
?om-able  impression  on  her  heart  ,slie  will  not  readily 
transfer  her 'kindly  feeling  to  anotlier." 

Mrs.  Hawley  won  from  Herbert  the  promise  she 
Bought.  Poor  fellow  !  the  bright  hopes  which  tilled 
his  heart  were  very  suddenly  dashed  aside. 

He  believed  Louise  thought  more  favourably  of  him 
than  any  of  the  other  young  men  who  ^iought  her  so- 
ciety. He  had  determined,  after  sp^akfug  to  his  mo- 
ther on  the  subject,  to  seek  Louise,  tell  his  love,  and 
win  her  promise  to  be  his.  So,  of  course,  the  interview 
with  his  mother  and  the  result  was  a  Be^•ere  disappoint- 
Inent. 

A  few  evenings  after  Mrs.  Hawley  was  seated  in  the 
parlour  with  Herbert.  Vainly  ehe  had  endeavoui  ed 
to  draw  him  into  conversation.  He  remained  in 
gloomy  silence;  and  his  mother  was  wishing  some  one 
■would  come  in  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  throw 
off  the  feehng  of  deprest'iion,  and  exert  himself  to  be  a 
little  agreeabl'e,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  servant 
announced  "  Mr.  MayO." 

Tom  Mayo  -vv  aa  Herbert's  particular  chum  and  class- 
mate; the  merries-t  fellow  and  best  friend  in  the  world. 
Mrs.  Hawley  gladly  welcomed  his  coming.  As  he  ae- 
tnovvledged  that  lady's  tordial  greeting,  he  said — 

"  My  call  is  especially  for  you,  Mrs.  Hawley  ;  to 
Solicit  your  influence  with  that  obatmate  son  of  yours. 
I've  i)een  pleading  with  him  for  a  week  past  to  pro- 
mise he  will  come  home  with  me  and  spend  the  Easter 
hohdays.  My  sister  has  written  me  to  bnng  a  couple 
of  friends.  She  is  going  to  ha\  e  some  of  her  school- 
mates, and  we  expect  a  very  pleasant  tiuie.  But  flar- 
bert  insists  he  cannot  ;  in  a  word,  will  not  go.  Will 
you  help  me  (' 

Mrs.  Hawley  -was  delighted,  with  the  prospect  of 
Buch  a  change  for  Herbert,  and  earnestly  joiued  her 
fctl'oits  with  his  friend's  to  induce  him  to  go. 

At  length  they  were  succe.3sf>d.  And  the  next  morn- 
ing Tom,  Herbert,  and  another  friend  left  town  for  the 
lionner's  home. 

Three  days  after  Mrs.  Hawley  received  a  letter  from 
ber  sou,  bringing  this  information  : — 

On  my  arrival  at  Mr.  Alayo's,  I  receiveil  a  surprise  which 
JsouUl  have  been  a  very  happy  one,  had  I  not  been  bouud  by 
that  hard  pronuse.  You,  perhaps,  v  iU  tUiuk  it  aU  a  coii- 
cei-teU  phuj.  But  i  tell  you,  uiothcr,  aiid  you  will  believe 
me,  I  never  dreamed  of  mertiuo  Louise  Delmar  when  1  stood 
before  her  m  Mrs.  Mayo's  dra^rnigrooiii. 

Notwithstanding  the  barrier  against  any  further 
progress  in  Herbert's  wooing,  he  spent  a  very  pleasant 
week.  New  hope  was  in  his  heart.  '  In  daily  intei- 
'  tourse  with  Louise,  his  love  grew  greater.  He  was 
convinced  life  with  her  wo^uld  be  such  as  to  make  him 
the  happiest  of  mortals.  Gazing  into  her  beautiful 
eyes,  often  he  saw  a  look  of  such  deep  earnestnesa 


that  again  and  again  he  was  assured  she  was  very  (Jif- 
ferent  from  his  mother's  belief.  Still,  how  could  he 
convince  hor  that  Louiae's  heart  was  fixed  on  some- 
thing higher  and  purer  than  a  Ufe  of  faehionable  ex- 
citement ? 

_  Another  proof  to  him  of  her  worth  was  the  children 
lingered  near  and  clung  about  her,  while  she  listened 
with  inte|  eat  to  their  merry  prattle,  and  busied  her 
fingers  with  little  articles  for  their  amusement. 

The  aged  grfindmother  loved  to  call  upon  her.  Her- 
bert paw  how  tenderly  the  young  girl's  arms  were 
placed  aror>nd  her,  to  support  the  trembling  form,  and 
he  wished  his  mother  coiUd  see  her  thus. 

It  was  the  kst  evenmg  of  their  stay.  Tom  and  his 
friend  had  prolonged  the  pleasant  visit  to  the  last 
hour.  Herbert's  business  had  not  been  so  pressing  as 
the  others',  and  he  would  glacUy  have  remained  lon'^er- 
but  of  course  ho  felt  bound  to  return  when  they  did. ' 

It  was  a  terri'ole  night.  The  rain,  wldch  had  been 
falhug  duiing  the  afternoon,  came  down  in  torrents 
then.  There  wtis  no  prospect  of  anything  better  in 
the  moriyng.  Nevertheless  they  must  leave  in  the 
early  train. 

Herbert  had  accompanied  Tom  down  to  the  base- 
ment in  a  hunt  for  sundry  rubber  coats  and  overshoes. 
They  were  about  to  enter  the  kitchen  to  make  inqui- 
ries of  Bridget,  when  a  howl  or  wad,  as  of  the  greatest 
grief  and  despair,  escaped  that  worthy  woman's  hps. 
Hei-bert  started  back  with  a  look  of  much  anxiety. 
Tom  whispered: 

"Nothing  «jf  much  consequence.  Something  ha-s 
gone  wrong  with  her.  Stand  back  a  little  and  be  quiet; 
we  shall  soon  know  the  trouble.  She  will  be  sure  to 
reUeve  her  mind  with  a  torrent  of  words,  and  we  wdl 
hear  somethujg  rich,  I  think." 

And  soon  it  was  as  Tom  predicted.  Bridget,  after 
another  hovs  l,  groaned  forth: 

"I'eu  o'clock!  Oh!  bad  luck  to  liim!  He'll  n(* 
come  to-night!  An'  it's  Bridget  O'Grady's  reputation 
as  a  fii-st-class  cook  all  to  be  ruined  by  a  butcher-boy! 
An'  it's  a  bit  of  rain  that  he's  afi  aid  of !" 

J ust  then  the  listeners'  attention  was  directed  from 
Biidget  by  the  sound  of  light  footsteps  coming  down 
the  stairs.  Further  back  into  the  shade  they  drew  as 
the  kitchen  door  opened,  and  they  heard  the  pleasant 
voice  of  Miss  Delmaj-,  asking  : 

"  Can  I  have  some  hot  water,  Bridget,  to  fix 
grandma  something  nice  to  drmk  befeire  ste^oes 
to  bed?" 

Bridget  immediately  poured  out  her  giiefs  to 
Louise,  who  at  once  undertook  to  help  to  get  a  break- 
fast which  should  sustain  tho  reputation  of  the  kit- 
chen, out  of  the  scanty  mateiials  on  hand,  and  ended 
by  saymg  _ 

"  We  wiU  give  the  geatlemen  a  very  nice  breakfast, 
Bridget." 

"  It  strikes  me,  Tom,  we  are  learning  some  secrets 
in  the  culinaiy  art  in  a  rather  questionable  way.  1 
think  we  had  better  retire,"  said  Herbert. 

Again  the  wish  was  in  his  heart,  "  Oh,  if  mother 
could  only  hear  and  see  her  as  I  have  !" 

The  next  morning,  when  Herbert  entered  the  break- 
fast-room, he  felt  a  httle  curiosity  to  see  the  result  of 
Miss  Helmai-'s  debut  in  Bj  idget's  domain. 

As  he  had  hoped,  ihe  object  of  his  thoughts  that 
morning,  and  dreams  the  night  befoi-e,  was  waiting  at 
the  table  to  preside  at  the  breakfast,  which,  to  Her- 
bert's mind,  was  the  most  delightful  in  his  hfe. 

Louise  was  looking  charming  in  her  simple  but  most 
becoming,  morning  toilet.  Bridget  was  the  picture  of 
good-humour.  And  how  could  she  be  otherwise  The 
breakfast  was  a  perfect  success.  The  fragrant  steam- 
ing coffee,  the  rice-cakes  so  light  and  crisp,  a  dissh  of 
dehcate  and  tempting-looking  little  articles,  which  the 
young  gentlemen  seemed  to  relish  very  highly.  Louise 
laughingly  called  them  "wonders,"  and  Hej-bert 
waa  sure  they  were  the  result  of  Bridget's  at- 
tack on  the  much-abused  "  ham  Ijone,'  and  were  more 
palatable  than  the  most  (,lelicate  sh'cethat  e^ver  was  cut 
from  a  ham. 

None  of  the  ladies  of  the  family  were  present  to  say 
good-bye.  The  parting  words  were  given  the  night 
before.  I  think  most  likely  Tom's  sister  would  have 
been  with  them  if  Bridget's  report  of  the  very  poor 
breakfast  had  not  kept  her  away.  She  woidd  not 
incur  the  mortification  of  presiding  at  such  a  meal.  • 

The  time  for  leaving  came.  It  was  a  severe  trial  for 
Herbert,  to  go  without  whispeiing  a  word  of  ten- 
derness, or  plead  for  permission  to  write  to  Louise. 
There  was  such  a  wistful  earnestness  in  his  eyes  as  they 
lingered  so  long  gazing  into  hers  that  Louise  knew 
then  he  loved  her,  and  wondered  why  he  did  not  tell 
her  so.    In  the  hall  the  young  gentlemen,  called  Brid- 


get to  thank  her  for  the  -very  nice  breakfast  she  had* 
given  them  at  sucha  very  umseasonable  hour. 

Bridget,  looking  at  the  coins  the*  were  placed  in 
her  hand,  hesitated  a  moment  before  speaking  her 
thanks,  and  then  exclaimed  : 

'  \  68,  if  s  your  money  I'll  take,  for  she's  not  wantin' 
for  them  ;  and  thank  ye.  But  it's  the  riputatlon  and 
critlit  th;it  Bridget  O'Grady  will  take  from  no  one. 
The  breakfast  was  noae  of  me  doin'.  JHas  Louise  it 
was  ;  an'  all  out  of  a  ham  bone  and  a  bit  of  nothin' 
she  made  the  illegant  breakfast.  Aye,  it's  a  jewel  she 
is  !  worth  a  deal  more  thin  the  diamonds  in  your 
bosom  now,  Mr.  Hawley.  Sure,  an'  it's  a  Iticky  maa 
that  gets  her,  it  is ! " 

Herbert's  heart  fully  responded  to  Bridget'jC  praisea 
of  Louise.  With  her  voice  pouring  forth  blessings 
and  thanks  still  sounding  in  their  ears,  the  friends 
hurried  offl 

Herbert,  immediately  after  his  arrival  home,  gave 
his  mother  a  full  account  of  his  visit.  JJow-  deep  an 
impression  his  account  and  assurances  of  MissDelmar's 
worth  made  on  that  lady's  mind,  I  cannot  say.  '  But  1 
think  most  hkely  she  made  full  allowance  for  a  lover's 
enthusiaem. 

That  evening,  after  business  hours,  Tota  called. 
Hunting  for  something  Ln  hid  pocket,  he  Arew  forth 
a  letter,  and  said  : 

"  There  !  I  declare  this  is  too  bad  < .  >1  prottdaed 
Miss  Delmar  to  deliver  this  to-night.  I  forgot  ftU 
about  it.  It's  too  late  now,  and  it  is  fully  a  mile  from 
here  !" 

"  To  Mrs.  Courtney's  ?'  asked  Herbert, 
"  Oh,  no.   Mrs.  Agatha  Foster's.    She  is  an  old 
lady,  and  a  very  highly  esteemed  friend  of  Mis4  D«i-  , 
mar's,"  answered  Tom. 

'•'  T'he  name  is  veiy  familar,"  said  Sirs.  Hawley. 
After  a  moment's  thought,  she  continued  :  "  Ah,  I 
remem'oer  ;  I  knew  her  several  years  ago.  Once,  I 
have  heard,  she  was  in  very  comfortable  circum- 
stances ;  but  meeting  -with  sad  reveraee,  she  became 
housekeeper  in  the  Courtney  family,  remaining  with 
them  until  hei-  son  grew  to  manhotxi ;  aiMl  she  ie  ^aritb 
him  now,  I  believe." 

A  bright  thought  came  to  Mrs.  Hawley  then.  Eroza 
Mrs.  Foster  she  Could  learn  all  about  Miss  Dehnar. 

"  Mr.  Mayo,"  she  said,  "If  you  have  no  objection, 
I  will  deliver  this  letter  to-morrow  morning.  It  ia 
many  years  since  £  met  Mrs.  Foster,  and  X  should  like 
to  renew  the  acquaintance." 

Tom  gladly  acquieiced.  Herbert's  eyes  sought 
his  mother's.  Instantly  he  knew  the  object  of  the 
visit,  and  Jte  felt  confident  of  tie  final  result. 

The  next  morning  found  Mrs.  Hawley  in  the  humble 
home  of  Miss  Delmar  s  friend.  The  oldlftdy  delighted 
in  talking  of  Louise.  She  brought  forth  numePQUs 
aiticles  of  comfort,  the  work  of  her  favourite.'  Sha 
told  of  the  many  hours,  when  Louise's  friend  tupposed 
her  in  some  place  of  amusement,  she  had  spent 
cheering  her  sohtude,  and  seeking  to  reheva  her 
suffering. 

"  Your  know  her  in  the  fashionable  world  ;  I  in  the 
humble  home.  ^Mth  her  high  position,  beauty,  grace 
and  accomplishments,  she  \*'ill  likely  make  a  briihant 
match.  But  I  often  think  what  a  blessing  she  would 
be  to  a  poor  man.  She  is  my  pupil,  but  she  under- 
stands domestic  economy  better  than  1,  although  my 
instructor  has  been  a  severe  one — necessity." 

^Vhe^'M^s,  Hawley  returned  to  Herbert,  she-snuli' 
ingly  said  :. 

"  Mrs.  Foster  is  not  an  impartial  judge,  for  she  is  as 
much  in  love  with  Miss  Delmar  as  you  are.  But  I 
give  you  back  your  promise,  Herbert ;  win  her  if  yoa 
can  ! " 

Herbert  hastened  to  make  up  for  lost  tim«,  and  so, 
under  plea  of  pressing  business,  he  again  visited  the 
Mayos. 

Very  much  surpiised  was  Louise  when,  less  than  a 
week  after  parting  with  Herbert,  the  servant  handed 
her  his  card,  saying  be  waa  waiting  in  the  d^a-wing- 
room. 

An  hour  after  Herbert  was  happy.  He  had  told  his 
love,  and  won  Louise's  promise  to  be  his. 

Mrs.  Hawley  was  a  just  woman.  She  fully  aekno^w 
ledged  her  error  in  pronouncing  Louise  unfitted  fordo- 
mestic  happiness,  and  ever  after  declared,  "  Herbert's 
wife  is  a  real  ti-ea-^ure."^  ^Louise  tiidy  filled  the  vacant 
place  in  her  heart  and  home.    Often  she  says  : 

"  Louise  is  a  perfect  wonder,  Herbert." 

And  Herbert  wondered  that  she  had  ever  thoughb 
her  otherwise. 

Mrs.  Hawley,  since  she  has  really  known  Louise,  has 
learned  some  valuable  truths  :  that  appearances  are 
very  deceiving ;  in  the  belle  and  beau^  maj  be  &und 
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a  household  angel  ;  and,  better  tha  in  these,  that  a 
woman  whose  heart  is  pure  and  trua  ,  no  matter  what 
her  surroundings  may  have  been,  rs  net  ©ver  ]f  rove  a 
SJsesing  and  comfort  to  those  about*  her. 


"  THAT  worn 


"  I  hate  that  woman,"  said  Capia5  n  Millet.  "  Don't 
Bing  her  praises  to  me,  PauL  A  n  xttling,  det«'iiabl6 
ffS'^.slwify  boasting  of  her  prowess  wi  th  whip  and  oar, 
fond  of  dogs  and  horses.  She  told  us,  at  lunch 
to-day,  that  she  could  '  swim  Kke  a  fish.'  You  know 
Bhe  did  ;  you  heard  her." 

"  The  idea  of  hating  a  woman,  a 
like  that,  too  !  it  is  unnatural,  Cap< 
"  Don't  you  remember  how,  once  <  >r  twice  during  the 
war,  we  huzzaed  at  the  mere  sighbt  of  a  woman's  face  ? 
— not  half  so  nice  a  one  either  as  1  .lattie  Bell's." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Captain  J 
Eoms  cause  to  remember,  as  the  , 
pinned  to  the  breast  seemed  to  atfc 
I  ever  even  disliked  a  woman  befa 
woman  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  boy  in  her 

"  Hather  a  chai-ming  boy,"  set 
another  pretty  girl,  who  is  eveni 
not  sure  that  I  should  have  majd 
whole  heart  from  this  meny,  good 
pLuinp  rosy  brunette.,  I  can't  uj 
sion.' 

"  The  plainest  woman  here  1 
me,"  said  Captain  Millet.  "Tha 
myself  air  about  her  makes  me  i 
it  most  cnmplEtely." 

"  You  like  girls  who  Squeal  ate 
and  faint  if  a  dog  growJs  I"  said]  PauL 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  at  least  womatj  ly,"  said  the  Captain. 
"  Bah  !  thare  she  comes,  witE  hn  it  great  Newfoundland 
dog  behind  her.    I'm  off." 

And  off  he  went,  hiding  him 
a  book  until  the  objectionable  y 
from  view,  in  company  with  Pa 
most  ardett  friendly  admii-er. 

When  ■  Mrs.  Silverspeer,  Gi 
Kieter,  had  invited  a  large  partj 
at  her  home,  she  had,  she  9up| 
inviting  people  who  would  fall' 
pleasant  young  married  couple 
seen  in  the  distance  arm  in  a 
ladies  and  four  gentlemanly  m 
a  delightful  assemblage,  with- 
hostess,  ready  to  make  their  gj 
Bible  way  that  might  be  so 
wi-iting  to  "Cap.,"  as  all  Jiis 
calling  her  brother,  she  tolii 
Bell  would  be  sure  to  come,  i 
Cap.  would  fall  in  love  with  I 
met  ;  for  eyes  af  velvet-brov 
of  blue-bell  blue  like  Cap's,  c 
each  other. 

But  Cap.  had  arrived  lat^ 
eorts  ;  and  seeing  upon  th 


good-looking  giii 
"  said  his  friend. 


lillet ;  and  he  had 
empty  right  sleeve 
3st.  "  I  don't  think 
re  ;  but  this  is  not  a 
di-esa." 

id  Paul.  "  But  for 
more  charming,  I'm 
e  my  escape  vnth  a 
-natured,  bright  and 
iderstand  your  aver- 

las  more  charms  for 
t  '  I  can  tiike  care  of 
eel  like  letting  her  do 

the- sight  of  a  mouse, 


self  in  the  grove  with 
Oung  lady  had  vanished 
ul  Hoiden,  who  was  her 

tptaiu  Millet's  mariied 
•  to-  spend  some  weeks 
loscd,  cai'efully  avoided 
out  with  each  other.  A 
,  who  were  always  to  be 
rm,  four  pretty  young 
en,  made,  as  she  hoped, 
a  hospitable  host  and 
aests  happy  in  any  pos- ' 
ggested.    And  when,  in 
relatives  were  fond  of 
t  him  that  Miss  Mattie 
he  had  felt  certain  that 
lattie  as  soon  as  their  eyes 
/n  like  Mattie'a,  and  eyes 
'ften  do  great  execution  on 


damsel  boastfully  declarii 
some  incredible  number  of 
"  famished,"  he  had  rqg 
astonished  elevation  of  bioi 
lip,  which  had  made  the  qu 
but  bitterly  ■wTathful. 

"  What  a  disgusting  pup 
in  private  converse  with-  a) 
he  spoke  of  her.  So  tw{> 
people,  who  ought  natoj 
other,  entered  upon  a  fei 
was  very  bitter. 

It  was  secretly  known  ^ 
of  afl'aii-s  existed.  It  w 
others;  only  the  hostes.'a « 
paired  themselves  off  sot 
nance  which  Mattie-«nd  ( 
made  a  ridiculous  contiar 

"Besides,"  said  Mth.  S 
for  Mattie  to  be  either  j 
for  the  matter  of  that,  ij 

"It's  his  fault,  you  k) 
Bpeer.    "  Mattie  is  a  ni 

And  this  even  Capt'sJ 

E,very  other  man  Uke 
to  take  advantage  of  tb 
suitors.  Budding  com 
Silverspeer,  and  she  ha 
cartiiin  nobility  rare  in 
with  men  claimed  in, a 


juid,  and  a  little  out  of 
6  porch  a  plump  young 
ig  that  she  had  ridden 
mEes  that  day  and  was 
arded  her  with  a  certain 
yV  and  supercilious  curl  of 
ick-witted  creature  secretly 

py!"  she  had  said  of  him 
fiiend.  And  you  know  how 

fi-nelooking,  well-educated 
.•ally  to  have  admired  each 
id  which,  though  unspoken, 


by  every  one  that  this  state 
as  a  little  joke  among  the 
ihafed  at  it.    The  guests  had 
delightfully,  that  the  repug- 
the  Captain  felt  for  each  other 
3t  to  the  general  good- will. 
Uverspeer,  "it  must  be  bo  duU 
I  third  party  or  beauless  ;  and, 
i's  dull  for  Captain,  too." 
low,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Silver- 
;e  girl." 

I  gister  felt  obliged  to  admit, 
d  Mattie,  but  she  was  not  one 
is  fact  and  flirt  with  other  gii-ls' 
tships  were  blossoming  there  at 
d  no  wish  to  blight  them.  A 
woman  forbade  her  to  tamper 
-ny-way  by  <3ther  women.  She 


could  make  herself  charming  when  she  would,  but  she 
never  would  when  another  woman's  lover  or  husband 
was  in  question-  Given  a  free  man,  why,  then  iViattie 
was,  after  all,  only  a  girl,  and  did  not  hate  fun  and 
flirtation.  The  quality  is  so  rare  in  woman,  that  I 
doubt  if  any  gave  her  credit  for  it.  It  is  impossible 
for  most  of  the  sex  to  understand  how  a  magnanimous 
woman  can,  as  it  were,  set  aside  the  seductiveness  of 
her  womanhood  rather  than  make  any  heart  ache. 

There  was  Paul  Hoiden  half  in  love  with  her.  A 
glance,  a  touch,  a  look  would  have  made  it  wholly  so  ; 
but  she  was  merely  a  merry  friend  to  him.  Little 
Bella  Grey's  heart  would  have  broken,  as  she  knew,  if 
anything  should  come  between  Paul  and  herself.  And 
Mss  Rodman  would  marry  Mr.  Nicholas,  as  she  would 
not ;  then  why  hold  flirtation  with  the  man  ?  And 
Prue  Hill  wore  an  engagement  ring  on  her  finger  that 
Richard  Dillon  had  given  her.  So,  if  Richard  DiUon 
was  traitor  enough  to  whisper  to  her  on  the  balcony, 
she  was  not  the  traitoress  to  abet  him. 

The  only  single  man  was  the  Captain,  and  they  hated 
each  other.  But  Mattie  enjoyed  herself  imm^insely — 
rode,  fished,  taught  Beppo  tricks,  swam,  to  the  horror 
of  her  lady  friends  when  they  went  to  their  quiet  sea- 
side nook,  ate  with  an  appetite,  and  grew  blooming. 

"  WTiat  a  pretty  girl  .she  is  !"  said  Richard  Dillon's 
little  betrothed.  "  And  how  odd  that  she  doesn't  at- 
tract the  gentlemen." 

But  Mattie,  though  noble  in  love"  affairs,  was  no 
angel.  She  liked  to  provoke  the-  Captain  by  assuming 
twice  the  fondness  for  masculine  sporta  that  she  really 
had  ;  and  he.  exasperated  by  her  chatter  and  her  per: 
feet  disdain  of  his  displeasure,  expressed  hi.s  opinion  of 
what  woman  should  Vie,  which  was  precisely  what 
Mattie  was  not,  with  the  greatest  freedom — talking 
not  to  her,  but  to  any  one  else  who  would  listen. 

Meanwhile  Paul  Hoiden  escorted  Mattie  home  to 
Silverspeer,  where  she  handed  him  over  at  once  to  his 
pouting  lady  love,  and  ran  away  in  search  of  her 
hostess. 

Mrs.  Silverspeer  and  Mrs.  Cooley,  the  other  manied 
lady  of  the  party,  were  preparing  to  go  to  a  certain 
sheltered  nook  of  the  river  to  bathe.  Their  bathing 
dresses  were  on  their  arms,  and  their  gi-eat  hats  flapped 
over  tlieir  eyes.  Mattie  at  once  proposed  to  join  them, 
and  tlic  three  young  women  hurried  away,  laughing 
and  chatting  about  all  manner  of  things  on  tlie  way, 
and  enjoying  the  hideous  figures  they  made  in  their 
hideous  flannel  bathing  dre-sses,  when  they  were  at 
last  equipped  in  them,  a^d  their  muslins  hung  sus- 
pended in  the  little  dre».sing  house  at  the  top 
of  the  sandy  stretch  Which  lay  between  it  atd  the 
sea. 

Mattie  loved  the  sea.  She  plunged  into  it 
feailecisly.  She  went  out  to  meet  the  waves 
aa  though  they  were  friends.  She  floated  on 
her  back,  and  dipped  under,  to  the  terror  of 
her  friends.  Her  laugh,  as  silvery  as  the  chime  of 
bells,  rung  well  in  tune,  went  out  over  the  water  and 
caught  the  ear  of  a  gentleman  reposing,  with  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth,  upon  the  deck  of  a  rickety  saU-boat. 

"  Hang  it  !"  said  this  gentleman.  "  That  woman 
again.  There's  no  getting  rid  of  her.  Put  me  on 
shore,  old  gentleman.  You're  rather  tipsy  to  go  much 
further  with,  under  any  circumstances." 

Fm  not  tipsy,  yer  honour-.  It's  rheumatics,"  said 
the  man,  who  had  much  ado  to  speak  at  aU.  "  No 
mai-rer  ;  all  ri'.  We'll  tack  about."  And  he  proceeded 
to  "  tack  about"  at  once,  and  with  great  vigour,  the 
Captain  lying  with  his  eyes  closed  and  his  cigar  between 
his  Hps.  The  next  moment  the  patched  and  dirty  sail 
dipped  into  the  sea,  the  boat  turned  bottom  up,  and 
its  occupants,  of  course,  went  with  it.  The  old  man 
had  grasped  the  edge  of  the  vessel  and  clung  to  it. 
The  Captain  clung  to  nothing.  He  had  put  out  that 
remembrance  of  a  right  arm,  which  was  all  he  brought 
from  Inkermam,  but  it  scarcely  served  him.  By 
the  time  he  remembered  that  the  sleeve  was  actually 
empty,  he  was  in  the  water.  He  could  not  swim.  His 
heavy  cloth  clother  weighed  liim  down.  The  tipsy 
boatman  could  not  help  him. 

"  It's  over  with  me,"  thought  the  soldier.  "  I'd 
like  to  see  my  mother  again." 

Then  a  strange,  undefined  thought  flitted  through 
his  mind.  He  could  not  have  analysed  it,  had  there 
been  time.  It  was  a  somehow  softened  and  regretful 
thought  about  the  girl  of  whom  he  always  spoke  as 
"  that  woman." 

Meanwhile  "  that  woman"  looked  out  from  the 
bathing  nook  in  the  arms  of  the  shore  across  the  water, 
and  cried  out,  with  an  exclamation  of  concern  and 
anxietq  : 

"  Look  J  it's  Bogle's  old  boat,  and  one  of  our  gentle- 
men in  it.   It's  your  brother,  Mrs.  Biiverspeer.  How 


cliunsy  !  how  stupid  !    What  are  they  trying  to  do  t 
They'll  be  over." 

"  Old  Bogle  is  drank,  I  suppose.  How  could  Cap. 
go  out  with  him  ?"  cried  Mra  SHverspeer.  "  Cap.  can't 
swim  ;  be  never  could.  ,And  sinca  he  has  lost  Ida 
arm,  of  course —    Oh,  my  dear^  they  are  going  over  f 

"  They're  over  \"  cried  Mattie.    And  at  tha^t  mo- 
ment the  sail  dipped  into  the  sea. 

My  darling  brother  !  my  helpleso  brother  I"  cried 
Mrs.  Silverspeer.  "  As  helpless  as  a  baby  otit  there, 
great  man  though  he  is.  Oh,  help  !  help  !  Why  ain 
I  not  a  man  ?    Help  I  help  !  help  !    Cap.  is  drowning." 

"  Run  for  help,"  said  Mattie.  "  I'm  not  quite  sura 
how  long  I  can  hold  out,  but  Cap.  sha'n'fc  drown.  I 
can  swim,  thank  God."  And  witJi  a  sudden  UTench 
she  tore  the  sleeves  from  her  bathing-dress,  flung  her 
hat  away,  and  dashed  iato  the  water  again. 

It  was  a  sight  to  look  upon — those  round  bare  arms, 
white  and  glittering  in  the  sunhghk  ;  the  unbound 
hair  flung  back  and  lifted  by  the  .strong  sea  breeze  ; 
the  face  growing  white  also,  in  its  eagerness,  turned 
towards  that  spot  where  the  di-unken  boatpian 
clnng  to  the  beat,  and  nothing  else  but  a  flock 
of  golden  haii-rvkwas  vmble  ;  the  velvet  eyes  full 
of  an  earnest  constancy  of  purpose.  She  knew  her 
danger  well,  but  she  never  shrunk  from  it  for  a  mo- 
ment. She  remembered  that  this  was  her  enemy,  bufc 
she  remembered  also  that  he  had  been  a  brave  soldier 
— that  he  was  now  in  a  measure  helpless — that  many 
loved  him.  It  was  not  the  desperation  that  might 
have  prompted  her  to  rush,  to  the  rescue  of  a  man  she 
loved,  despite  all  danger  ;  it  was  a  true  and  noble 
humanity,  that  at  that  moment  remembered  neither 
friendship  nor  enmity. 

The  Captain  had  sunk  twice.  He' was  rising  for  the 
last  time,  when  a  white  arm  flimg  itself  about  him. 

"  Re  quiet,"  s-aid  the  clear  voice.    "  Don't  clutch 
me,  or  we  are  two  dead  people." 

Then  a  naiad  or  some  fairy  of  the  sea  bore  him  shore- 
ward. Half  way  there  a  boat  met  them,  with  two  gen-" 
tlemen  who  had  been  called  to  the  spot  by  the  ladies', 
screams.  It  met  them  just  in  time.  Blattie's  strength  ■< 
was  gone.  She  had  struck  her  head  against  the  boat, 
and  the  blood  was  tri'ckUng  from  it  in  a  hot  streamy 
and  f;he  could  not  speak  to  those  who  bore  her  home 
But  she  had  saved  the  Captain's  life,  and  he  knew  it. 

At  the  door  of  that  quiet  roorn  where  her  life  hung 
in  the  balance  he  waited  many  an  hour.  When  she 
grew  better,  he  sent  her  rare  flowers  and  messages  o£ 
interest.  And  when  she  was  well  again,  he  beca.meher 
phadow.  That  woman  was  beginning  to  be  the  greatest 
object  of  interest  to  him  in  all  the  world.  So  oi^a 
autumn  day  found  them  together  in  the  grove,  sitting 
upon  a  rustic  chair  ;  he  looking  in  her  feee,  she  at  the 
mossy  leaves  strewn  around.    Suddenly  she  Spoke  : 

"  Do  you  really  think  it  wrong  for  a  woman  to  drive, 
and  row,  and  swim,  and  skate  3"  she  asked. 

His  face  flushed  scarlet. 

"It  would  be  scarcely  gracious  of  me  to  find  fault 
with  one  of  those  accomplishments,"  ha  said*  "  Onff 
woman's  swimming  saved  my  Ufe."  » 

"  Don' t  talk  of  that,' '  she  answered,  "  But,  actuallJ^ 
yovi  were  so  fierce  about  my  tomboyishuess  onc&  1 
knew  you  meant  me  all  the  while." 

"  I  was  an  insolent  brute,"  he  paid,  flushing  again. 

She  checked  him  by  a  touch  of  her  hand. 

"  I  wanted  to  teU  you  how  I  came  to  be  an  adept  La 
such  things,"  she  said.  "  It  was  poor  brother  Ben.  I 
was  his  friend  and  comrade.  There  wene  but-two  oB 
us.  We  were  very  fond  of  each  other,  and  our  home 
was  a  wild  country  place.  Had  I  had  sisters,  I  might 
have  been  fond  of  needlework  and  knitting,  and  such' 
things  ;  but  I  grew  to  be  half  a  boy.  He  died  five 
years  ago  ;  but  I  have  Uked  those  things  ever  since. 
Poor  Ben.  1  dear  Ben.  I  I  shall  never  love  any  one  so 
much." 

At  that  the  soldier's  left  arm  creplrabout  Mattie's 
waist. 

"Don't  Say  that,"  he  whispered,  "  I — do  not  want 
to  beUeve  that  that  is  so.  Couldn't  you  love  me  a  lit-- 
tle,  Mattie  ?  I  love  you  better  than  my  life,  Mattie, 
couldn't  you  love  me  a  httle  V 

The  eyes,  s*'ill  f uU  of  tears  for  brother  Ben.,  turned 
upon  him  tenderly  ;  the  soft  white  hand  touched  his 
cheek. 

I  think  I  could — the  least  little  bit  in  the  world,"' 
she  answered. 

And  Cap.  took  "  that  woman"  to  his  heart  and 
kissed  her.  And  the  two  went  home  through  tha 
bright  autumn  simhght  hand  in  hand.  And  Mrs. 
Silverspeer,  peeping  thi-ough  the  blinds  of  an  uppei* 
wiadow,  called  Mr.  Silverspeer  to  look  at  them,  and 
rejoiced  in  her  sisterly  heart  that  Cap.  should  be  so  for- 
-  tunateaa  to  hope  some  day  to  call  Mattie  Bell  his  wife. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
Blood  aktbk  All.' 
A  cold  and  miserably  wet  morning  ushered  in  th« 
day  following  Gerald  Stauham's  return  to  Darville 
Park,  and  the  scene  between  Sir  Piers  and  Lady 
Darrille. 

Long  before  it  was  ligrht,  Antoine  had  left  his  bed, 
and  by  the  small  illumination  of  a  chamber  candle 
waa  preparing  himself  for  the  hostile  meeting  in  the 
wood,  by  the  farther  sunk  fence. 

He  had,  apparently,  some  idea  of  danger  to'  him- 
self, and,  after  paying  proper  attention  to  his  toilet, 
he  sat  down  to  a  desk  and  began  to  write. 

He  wrote  speedily,  and  in  a  small,  neat  hand,  pecu- 
liar to  those  educated  in  foreign  schools  ;  and  he  ."soon 
filled  one  sheet  of  note  paper,  and  commenced  another. 
He  was  writing,  as  all  Frenchmen  do  on  serious  oc- 
casions, to  his  mother  !  And  the  letter  was  addressed 
to  Lille,  in  the  Empire  of  France. 
The  day  had  dawned  when  he  finished  his  epistle, 
'  and  blowing  out  the  chamber  candle,  he  opened  the 
window,  and  looted  abroad  upon  the  dreary  prospect. 

The  rain  was  falling  in  what  are  generally  called, 
"torrents  ;"  that  is,  ^  was  coming  down  in  dense 
showers  that  were  as  a  curtain  between  the  house  and 
the  wood  atijacent. 

Antoine  drew  back  as  the  heavy  rain  dashed  on 
the  window-sill  and  froraT  thence  into  the  room.  Then 
he  closed  the  window  again,  and  turned  towards  a 
chest  of  drawers  on  which  lay  the  case  of  pi-sfols. 

He  took  each  pistol  out  and  examined  it  closely. 
Then  he  replaced  the  weapons  in  their  case,  and  tied 
the  case  up  in  a  handKerchief.  After  this  he  took  a 
small  phial  from  a  drawer,  drank  slightly  of  its  con- 
tente,  and  put  the  phial,  with  what  was  loft  of  the  cor- 
dial, in  his  pocket. 

There  was  still  some  time  to  spare  before  his  de- 
parture, so  he  went  downstairs  and  performed  his 
ordinary  duties.  He  was  calm,  although  a  trifle  wild 
about  the  eyes,  and  it  would  scarcely  have  been 
thought  from  his  demeanour  that  he  contemplated 
meeting  Gerald  Stanham  for  hostile  purposes  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  so. 

He-was  returning  to  his  bed-chamber  when  the 
groom  passed  hira.  The  two  men  looked  significantly 
at  each  other,  but  Stanham,  with  an  intense  air  of 
gravity,  said,  as  he  walked  by  Antoine  : 
"Remember  !" 

Antoine  bowed  in  acquiescence. 

He  passed  some  little  time  upstairs,  and  then, 
when  the  clock  had  struck  the  half  hour  after  nine, 
ie  quietly  left  the  house  by  a  back  entrance,  taking 
bfeneath  a  heavy  cloak  of  foreign  cut  that  he  wore, 
the  case  of  pistols. 

It  was  a  wet  walk  through  the  narrow  pathway  in 
the  thick  wood.  The  ground  seemed  a  mere  marsh, 
while  the  sodden  trees,  instead  of  keeping  the  rain  off, 
showered  it  down  in  heavy  volumes  as  now  and  then 
a  gush  of  wind  rattled  the  branches. 

Threading  his  way  along  the  tortuoue  pathway,  and 
•lipping  at  intervals  upon  the  soft,  clayey  soil,  An- 
toine, hugging  the  pistol  case,  beneath  his  cloak, 
reached  the  sunk  fence. 

Taking  adva^utage  of  such  poor  shelter  as  the  bare 
branches  of  a  beech-tree  afforded,  he  stood  like  a 
rtatue,  awaiting  the  arriva,!  of  his  opponent. 

Down  caine  the  rain,  pelting,  pitiless,  and  in  such 
volumes  as  to  beat  upon  Antoiue's  thick  cloak  like  a 
waterfall,  and  to  run  from  his  hat  in  a  gentle,  trick- 
ling shower. 

There  was  no  living  thing  about,  except,  perhaps, 
a  la.k  here  and  there,  taking  advantage  of  a  favour- 
able time  for  a  rich  breakfast  of  worms,  brought  to 
the  surface  by  the  superabundance  of  moisture. 

Antoine  stood  like  a  sentinel  by  his  tree,  till  he 
fancied  the  hour  f^f  raeetine  must  be  drawinn-  near. 

••  Peste !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Why  does  ho  not  come  ?" 

With  some  difficulty,  he  dived  beneath  the  recesses 
of  his  cloak,  and  palled  forth  a  small  Geneva  watch. 

It  was  exactly  ten  o'clobk  ;  and  Stanham  was  not 
at  the  rendezvous. 

*  *  «  *  «  41 

We  must  now  return  to  Darrille  Park,  to  ascertain 


how  It  was  that  Gerald  Stannam  Ci<i  noc  maire  uis 
appearance. 

It  was  about  nine  when  the  groom,  after  passini^ 
Antoine  as  described,  and  uttering  the  solemn  word 
"Rome  nber!"  went  to'the  Servants'  Hall,  where  he 
found  the  entire  corps  of  domestics  seated  at  break 
fast ;  all,  of  course,  but  A  ntoine,  who  not  uufrcquently 
took  his  morning  meal  after  a  fashion  of  his  own,  in 
his  own  room. 
Therefore  Antoine  was  not  missed. 
Stanham  was  that  morning  in  excellent  spirits, 
only  it  was  noticeable  that  he  row  and  then  cast 
anxious  glances  at  the  huge  old-fashioned  clock  that 
sfood  in  its  oaken  case  by  the  wall. 

Ue  had  a  fine  appetite,  too.  A  cold  leg  of  pork  from 
which  the  cook — ever  attentive  to  his  wants — supplied 
his  plate  at  intervals,  seemed  to  give  him  inuoh  satis- 
faction, while  he  smacked  his  lips  at  the  coffee,  and 
did  ni't  disdain  to  eat  the  buttered  toast  with  a  relish, 
when  he  liad  done  with  animal  food. 

In  his  conversation  he  was  lively  ■'■s  usual.  Looldng 
towards  the  window,  and  listening  to  the  heavy  pat- 
tering of  the  rain,  he  made  his  comments  upon  the 
weather  with  great  feeling. 

" Here's  a  morning,"  he  said,  "for  anybody  to  bo 
out  in  !  VVhy,  unless  a  man  had  on  a  diver's  suit 
he'd  be  wet  through  in  an  hoijr  in  such  a  drencher  as 
this!" 

"Ah,  that  he  would  !"  returned  the  cook.  "It's 
enough  to  make  a  iluck  run  for  shelter  " 

"Yes,"  said  Stanham,  "  and  a  mermaid  ask  for  an 
umbrella  to  keep  her  back  hair  dry." 

"  Oh  !  you  iunny  man  !"  chimed  in  the  admiring 
housemaid.  "  Yon  don'tbelieve  in  mermaids,  doyou?" 

"  Btilieve  in  mermaids!  of  coursel  do.  I  knew 
one  once." 

The  astounded  domestics  stared  at  Stanhan  in  won- 
der, as  well  they  might. 

"You  knew  a  mMmaid !  nonsense?"  exclaimed 
1  he  cook. 

"  Ak  true  as  I  am  a  groom,  returned  Stanham. 

"What,  in  (he  sea?"  asked  the  housemaid. 

"No,  no,  not  in  the  sea.  I  mean  a  mermaid  that 
had  left  the  profession,  and  come  to  land.  The  salt 
dij'nf  agree  with  her  ;  and  she'd  have  turned  into 
a  mixed  pickle  if  she  had'nt  got  ashore. 

St.inham  looked  at  the  clock  again,  while  his  eager 
but  doubting  listeners  were  awaiting  further  revela- 
tions. 

"Yes,"  he  continued,  "  that  mermaid  came  ashore 
where  she  made  no  end  of  money." 

"And  what  wa.?  she  like  .''"asked  the  cook,  smiling. 

"Oil,  like  any  other  maid  of  sea — I  bog  your  par- 
ion,  1  inean  any  other  rncrmaid.  She  had  a  splen- 
iid  tail,  with  scales  on  it  bright  enough  to  shave  by. 
^nd,  as  to  her  head,  it  was  a  figure-head  indeed  ! 
;he  had  hair  enough  to  make  all  the  wigs  of  all  the 
irietocracy  ;.wbile  her  looking  glass  was  fivst-rat«." 

"And  where  did  you  see  hor  P"  enquired  Mary 
Jane. 

"  Well,  there's   tho  explanation,"  said  Stanhan^. 
"  She  was,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  a  Museum. 
"What,  Muffed  ?" 

"Well,  I  did'nt  ask  to  go  inside  and  see;  sol  can't 
answer  for  thnt." 

".Just  like  you  !"  said  the  cook  laughing,  "to make 
game  of  us  all  this  time,  and  then  end  with  a  piet^ 
jf  imperence.  I'm  afraid  there's  no  believing  any- 
thing you  say." 

"Oil,  yes  there  is,"  returned  Stanham.    "But,  lis- 
ten !  Was  that  the  door  bell  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  cook.  It's  the  postman.  Anthony 
will  go,  he  always  does,  for  some  reason  or  other." 
"I  think  Antoine's  out,"  returned  the  groom. 
"Oh,  tbon,  I'll  go,"  said  the  housemaid. 
"Not  while  I'm  here  doing  nothing,"  replied  Stan- 
ham.   "Politeness  was  always  my  prevailing  fea- 
ture.   I'll  fetch  the  letter  bag ;  and  when  1  come  back 
I'll  tell  you  something  that  is  true," 
And  ho  left  his  amused  audience. 
He  was  absent  for  some  time;  indeed,  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  the  mere  taking  in  of  the  letter  bag 
would  warrant. 

"  Why,  what  have  you  been  doing?"  asked  the  cook 
when  ho  came  in.    You've  had  a  letter,  IsuppoBi?" 

"  Oh.  ves."  was  the  eroom's  reolv.  "  A  billet-doux 
rromaiadyof  title,  who  wants  to  tnrow  der  nana 
and*  fortune  all  at  my  feet.  Pink  paper,  you  know, 
scented,  and  with  a  coronet  on  it  aa  big  as  a  charity- 
boy's  badge.  But  they're  very  awkward  to  train, 
these  ladies  of  title,  and  they  cost  one  a  fortune  in 
violet  powder  and  hair-washes.  So  I  must  docliue  the 
offer.    I  hate  extravagance  ?" 

Stanham  looked  at  the  clock  again.   It  wae  a  qoAc- 
ter  oast  ten  - 


'  X'  a  tell  yoa  someuung  uiu  t| 


"Now,"  he  8  aid, 
true,  as  I  proin  ised." 
The  table  wai  i  all  anxiety. 
"You  "ee  and    you  hear  how  it  raina,"  he  said. 
"Yes,"  was  t  he  general  reply. 

"And  yon  th  ink  no  doubt,  that  people  are  bettei' 
inside  the  house    than  out  of  it '(" 
There  was  a  c  ommon  assent. 

"  Well,  Antoii  le's  out  in  the  rain.  At  this  moment, 
he's  probably  st)  luding  under  a  tree  in  the  wood,  test- 
ing the  raiiifnll    by  actual  experiment." 

"  No,  yon  dou'  teay  so  exclaiinedtlieooA.  "  What 
on  earth  can  he  1  bo  there  for  '(" 

"  To  meet  me !  "  •  - 

"  And  what  fo  r  r" 

"To  shoot  me.  " 

There  was  a  gi  neral  exclamation  of  horror  from  tha 

assembled  servati  ts. 

"And  did  you-  promise  to  go  and  be  shot?'  asked 
tho  trembling  hot  isemaid, 

"  Well,  I  promi   sed  to  go,  but  not  to  be  shot.  An- 
toine challenged  i  ne  here  last  nighty  and  after  a  tinae, 
I  agreed  to  mce'^^ :  him,  and  settle  our  little  dispute 
t  it  was  only  my  fan,  and  I  didn  t 
n  so  hard.    I've  a  good  mind  to  go 
k,  poor  fellow  !" 

from  her  seat,  and  the  housemaid 
ley  both  planted  themselree  by  the 


with  pistols.  Bo 
think  it  would  r.-ii 
and  fetch  him  bac 
The  cook  rushed 
followed  her.  Tl 
door. 

"  No,  that  yon  di   an't!"  exclaimed  the  former.  It 
isn't  for  me  to  let  i   aurder  be  done,  while  I'm  a  weak 
Ip  it.    I'll  send  for  Sir  Piers — I'll 
■villo.     And  as  to  tliat  wicked- 
11  see  what  the  police  will  say  to 


woman  that  can  he 
send  for  Lady  Dai 
minded  Antony,  I' 
him." 

Stanham  smiled, 
"  Sit  down,"  he  a 
go.    I  think  I'vepaa 
He'll  be  wetter  than 
The  cook  and  houi 
on  this  promise.  B 
ing,  no  more  laught« 
and  a  serious  scene  i 
It  was  as  much  as  1 
the  servants  to  let  hin 
teudto  his  ordinary  c 
mise  that  if  Antoine 
him,  he  would  not  ts 
case,  ho  would  be  war 
was  allowed  to  depart 
Even  then  the  servai 
rid  apprehensions. 
Stanham  went,  howi 
Lady  Darville  was  t 
The  le^ter-bag  had  cotr 
her.    It  had,  strangelj 
breakfast-room  by  tho  n 
hearing  no  one  answer 
"And  Where's  Antoii 
"Gone  out,  I  think,'' 
"What,  on  such  a  m 
Stanham  bowed,  aac 
room. 

Sir  Piers  was  not  Ion 
from  the  groom  a  letter, 
and  marked  with  a  Lmd 
went  eagerly  to  the  Libi 
The  readers  of  this  sto 
letter.  It  was  the  oue  w 
Crissy  from  the  "Home," 
'Will. 

To  his  great  disappointi 

than  that  Some  one  in  whi 
interest  had  been  removed 
So  tho  secret  was  a  secr< 
It  was  enough,  however, 
it  proved  th-»t  her  Ladyshi 
poiideiice  with  the  Buckler* 
was  a  person  whose  existen 
partly  discovered  by  him. 
Lady  Darville,  she  wished  U 
Tliis  was  an  awful  bed  of 
rest  upon. 

He  kept  the  letter  in  his 
down  the  Lior.irv  fuminc  fi 
the  tortures  of  one  who  foh 
oeived  without  being  able  to 
And  whi'e  he  was  thus  m 
should  suddenly  enter  theroo 
He  crumpled  up  the  letter, 
confuiiou. 

"  Your  pardon,  Sir  Piers,"  gi 
I  think  that's  my  letter  you  a 
in  toax  haTiri  '-' 


aid,  " there's  no  danger,  I  wonM 
d  Antoi^ie  back  for  spitting  at  ma. 
I  was." 

leraaid  returned  to  their  seats  n^v 
ut  there  was  no  more  light  talk- 
r.  Antoine  was  expected  back, 
aticipatcd. 

itanham  could  do  to  prevail  upon 
1  leave  the  breakfast  table,  and  at- 
luties.  But  aft«r  giving  a  pro- 
came  back,  and  offered  to  fight 
•ke  the  pistol,  and  that,  in  any 
y  of  the  young  Frenchman,  h« 

ate'  minds  were  filled  with  hor- 

3ver,  whistling  to  the  staWes. 
hat  morning  in  great  concern 
e,  and  there  was  no  letter  foi 
enough,  been  brought  to  th« 
ew  groom,  who  explained  thai 
the  postman,  he  did  so. 
le?"  asked  her  Ladyship. 
'  replied  Stanham. 
orning  as  this  ?" 
1,  making  no  reply,  left  thf 


g  after  him,  and  he  received 
addressed  to  Lady  Darville, 
on  postmark,  with  which  hi 
ary. 

ry  know  the  contents  of  tha< 
ritteo,  after  the  removal  ai 
and  enclosing  the  form  oi 

nent,  the  letter  tdd  no  mbrt 
>m  her  Ladyship  took  great 

;t  still, 
to  aeritate  him  deeply ;  foi 
D  was  in  constant  oorres- 
bury  lawyer,  and  that  ther< 
oe,  and  whose  relation — 
as  Sir  Piers  thought — te 
)  keep  from  his  knowledge, 
thorns  for  the  Baronet  to 

hand  as  be  paced  np  and 

att.itur.  and  esoerienoine 
'  that  he  was  being  d»- 
get  at  the  truth, 
iserably  engaged,  who 
m  but  Lady  Darville ! 
and  tried  to  conceal  his 

ud  her  Ladyship.  "Bat 
re  eqaeeziag  so  tightly 
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"Tour  letter!  Nonsense,  Lady  Daia  ^ille  !"  her* 
plied.    "It's  a  buainess  letter." 

"I  am  aware  of  that  '."  returned  b  er  Ladyahip. 
"And  it's  my  businegs  letter.    Will  yon^  give  it  me  ?' 

"No,"  said  the  Baronet  firmly.    "I '  wifl  not." 

"And  yon  admit  it  to  be  my  propertj  ?" 

"  I  admit  nothing,  Lady  Darrille." 

Her  Ladyship  approached  him.  On*  e  before  they 
had  had  sooh  a  scene  as  this,  and  Sir  ]  -"/.ers  had  not 
come  off  the  best.  Indeed,  her  Ladyshi  p.  had  ased  a 
riding-whip  she  carried  very  trenchantlj).  .  iind  brought 
the  rebel  to  her  feet. 

Something, however,  hindered  stron^m  easures  now. 
Lady  Darville  merely  walked  towards  '  her  husband 
with  open  hand,  saying, 

"  Will  yon  give  me  the  letter  ?" 

Still  the  Baronet  wag  firm  in  his  reft'  isa). 

"  Very  well,"  returned  her  Ladyship  .  "  Then  yon 
will  send  me  to  London.  And  deetrly  t  enough  shall 
you  pay  for  this  second  piece  of  treach'  jry  " 

Sir  Piers  relented  then.  The  idea  of  Lady  Dar- 
rille  going  to  London  was  a  new  pang  to  him. 

"There!"  he  exclaimed,  flinging  Mr.  Vandel's 
miBsive  on  the  floor,  "  take  the  letter. .  I  know  it  by 
heart."  ; 

Lady  Darviile  picked  up  the  crami  sled  paper,  and 
just  glanced  at  it. 

"Now,"  she  said  "I  seehowallthife  has  happened. 
Your  new  groom,  is,  as  I  expected,  1  »ut  a  spy  in  this 
bouse.  He  is  here,  like  a  datootive,  i  d  watch  me,  and 
to  convey  to  you  my  letters." 

The  Baronet  took  courage.  Tiut  atmosphere  was 
clearing. 

"And  what  is  yoor  favourite,  Anfoine?"  he  asked. 
"Answer  that.  Lady  Darville.  Wl*o«fir8t  set  spies  to 
Ifork  here  P' 

"No  mattei,"  waa  };<♦•,  -^dyshi'p's) reply.  "Ipre- 
mme  Stanham  will  go  af'  ;  >  this  ?"* 

"  When  I  please."  ' 

"  Which  istogo.then — I,  or  th6]»r8tended  groom  ?" 

Sir  Piers  paced  the  Library  in  an  agony  of  doubt. 
Se  was  for  ever  getting  into  tpaobles  and  perplesi- 
ies  which  he  came  out  of  badly.  Ajui  this  question  o' 
Lady  Barville's  he  scaroely  knew  hovr  to  answer. 

"Leave  me,"  he  said,  "let  me  hatre  tinn«  to  think; 
Ton  are  killing  me.  Lady  DarviUe !  You  are  driving 
me  mad." 

Did  her  Ladyship  relent  as  she  looked  upon  hei 
wretohed  husband?  Did  sho; yield  for  a  moment  to 
her  better  -nature  ?  She  did.  Onca,  before  leaving 
the  Library,  she  turned  towards  him,  as  though  tc 
offer  her  hand,  and  rescne  'him  from  pitiful  despon- 
dency. But  she  thought  of 'the  letter  she  held,  and 
of  the  groom  who  was  bojt  a  spy  brought  to  Dar- 
ville Park  by  Sir  Piers  to  hnmiliatesnd  confound  her 

It  was  this  last  fact  that  mado  her  Ladyship  leav< 
the  librajy  without  relentilig,  and  with  a  frown  of  iu- 
dignation  on  her  flushed  face. 

"  So  Sir  Piers  has  read  this,"  she  said  to  herself 
after  perusing  the  letter  in  her  bondoir.  "Ha  know^ 
then,  just  what  these  words  tell  him,,  and  no  more. 
Bat  stay,  what  does  this  mean  F" 

She  read  over  again  that  p»art  of  Mr.  Vandel's  lettei 
which  mentioned  the  visit  he  had  received  fron: 
Captain  Mildmay,  o:'  the  Hussars." 

"  Captain  Mildmay.,"  she  repeated.  "Captais 
Mildmay  ?    Who  can  he  have  bsen  P" 

fiaddenly  it  flashed  upon  her  La'^yahip. 

''Why,"  she  said.  "Who  but  Stanham,  the  eup- 
poiod  groom  ?  He  w-as  away  from  here  yesterday, 
r  Tsg  enongh  to  go  to  London  and  baok.  So,  Sir  Piers 
J'-irTille,  this  is  not  the  first  letter  of  mine  that  you  and 
}onr  spy  have  handled !  Oh,  I  have  been  nicely  de- 
ceived indeed  t" 

This  identification  of  Captain  SGIdmay  witi 
trarald  Stanham  determined  her  Ladyship  on  he: 
rourse. 

"  That  man,"  she  said,  shall  not  stay  another  night 
In  this  house.  His  grand  airs,  hig  fir/e  oonveisatioLi, 
his  coolness,  which  in  any  other  man  would  hav« 
bisen  downright  impertinence !  I  see  now  why  hewai 
something  to  be  interested  in  and  to>«vonder  at.  An.il 
this  i"!  his  work.  He  shall  go  at  any  risk,  and  go  thU 

VP---7  .-l-aTT." 

Enrely  enough,  as  her  Ladyship  passed  through  a 
gate  that  led  from  the  plantations  bo  the  stables,  she 
law  Stanham,  sheltered  under  the  eaves  of  the  coach- 
house,  calmly  and  composedly  sm.Dking  a  cigar  to 
the  flavour  of  which  the  cold  dfkinp  atmosphere  no 
doubt  gave  extra  merit. 

He  did  uot  see  ler;  for  he  was  lounging  with  his 
back  towards  the  gate  through  which  sue  p.issed.  So 
he  went  on  smoking  his  cigar,  and  apparently  watch- 
ing the  gently-falling  rain,  till  g^e  was  almost  at  hii 
•Ibow. 


Her  footstep,  however,  at  last  made  him  conscious 
of  her  approach;  and  he  turned  round,  took  the  cig^ar 
from  his  mouth,  and  removed,  not  touched  merely, 
the  hat  he  wore. 

Her  Ladyship  tried  hard  to  be  cool;  for  she  knew 
that  she  had  not  to  deal  now  with  a  man  like  Sir 
Piers  Darville.  Stanham  was  a  match  for,  she  was 
aware. 

"Stanham,"  she  said,  "I  think  you  told  me  that 
before  you  came  here,  you  were  iu  the  service  of  the 
French  Ambassador.  In  what  capacity  did  his  Ex- 
cellency require  your  sprvioes,  may  I  ask  ?" 

"In  the  same  capacity  as  I  am  in  here,  my  lady," 
ivn^  fhe  "TTOom's  reply. 

'  A.h!"  said  her  Ladyship,  with  a  smile  of  sar- 
casm, "I  thought  so.  Your  regular  business  is  to  do 
what  you  were  employed  to  do  in  this  house." 

"  Yes,  my  Lady." 

Stanham  answered  confidently  enough ;  but  he 
thought  he  saw  what  was  coming. 

"  And  you  are  an  adept  at  your  work,  eh?  ' 

He  could  not  help  smiling  as  he  answered. 

"I  believe  so,  my  Lady.  You've  no  fault  to  find 
with  anything  concerning  the  horses,  I  trust  ?" 

"Oh  no,  none  at  all.  But  I  don  t  speak  of  stable- 
work.  Yours  is  a  higher  employment,  eh,  Stanham." 

"Excuse  me,  my  lady,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  " 

"Oh,  there,"  she  interrupted.  "No  more  long 
words.  You're  too  clever,  man,  to  hear  much  of.  Do 
you  understand  me  now  ?" 

"I  think  my  lady,"  he  said,  "I  do.  My  tongue 
makes  me  forget  myself." 

"  Pshaw  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Darville,  "  Throw  off 
that  groom's  coat,  and  cast  aside  your  pretences.  I 
tell  you,  man,  that  you  are  discovered.  You  are  a 
spy !" 

"A  what!  Lady  Darville?" 

"  A  spy,  man  !  a  cheating,  double-faced  knavg^  to 
whom  some  charity-school  gave  just  enough  braids  to 
deceive!  There,  shed  your  groom's  coat,  take  your 
wages  from  your  master,  and  leave  this  house  before 
sis  hours  Lave  elapsed.  I  am  serious,  man,  and  I  vow 
yon  shall  stay  here  no  longer."  '  ■ 

8ho  added  this  sentence  as  she  eaw  Stanham's  lip 
curl,  and  a  smile  pass  over  his  jinmoved  features. 

"Your  Ladyship  will  pardon  me,"  he  replied 
"But  I  would  rather  have  my  discharge  from  Sii 
Piers  Darville." 

A  cloaked  figure  was  passing  stealthily  through 
the  gate,  as  Stanham  said  this.  Rut  neither  he  nor 
her  Ladyship  were  conscious  of  the  intrusion. 

"Then  you  refuse  to  go  at  my  bidding?"  she  said. 
The  man  in  the  cloak  was  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer. 

"I  do,"  returned  the  groom.  "Your  Ladyship 
may  think  better  of  your  words,  and  repent.  While 
Sir  Piers  might  not  wish  me  to  go  so  hurriedly." 

Ij»dy  Darville  was  growing  blindly  passionate,  or 
she  surf-ly  would  have  seen  that  stealthy  figure  in  the 
heavy  cloak  drawing  from  beneath  its  folds  a  brighi 
steal  hnrrel 

"  luipertinent  rascal !'  she  exclaimed.  "A  horse- 
whip would  be  your  best  wages  for  the  despicable  work 
yon  do  !  Oh,  that  I  had  a  brother  or  a  friend  here  to 
pay  you  in  full  I" 

Stanham  curled  his  lip  at  this  strong  language,-  and 
became  a  shade  paler.  ' 

"Your  Ladyship  is  too  " 

He  did  uot  finish  the  sentence.  The  bright  barrel 
3id  its  work,  and  Antoine,  with  a  second  pistol  that 
was  not  wanted,  stood  over  his  prostrate  foe! 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
.  .  "^^^  HoMfs  op  THB  Lost  Sbebp. 
Again  in  the  great  labyrinth,  but  not  in  thehnsiegt 
Iife.of  the  central  tnmult!  Where  London  begins 
»ud  Lon Jon  ends,  who  can  say  ?  The  Frenchman 
called  it  "a  province  covered  with  houses."  It  was 
too  grest,  too  wide-spreading,  to  be  a  city.  But  it  is 
all  London,  though  twenty  suburbs  send  their  louf» 
lines  of  streets  far  away,  till  the  stranger  may  vroll 
asi--  Waen  shall  I  escape  from  this  endless  laby 
nnth  of  bricks  and  mortar?" 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  metropolia,  not  so  many 
years  ago  but  that  a  man  of  middle  age  can  well  re- 
collect the  time,  there  were  pleasant  picturesque  mea- 
dows, and  green  lanes,  with  rural  roads  and  quaint 
houses  here  and  there;  and  all  within  an  ea.sy  walk 
of  fhe  heart  of  Loudon.  The  citizen,  and  the  citizen's 
wife,  and  therir  children,  strolled  along  these  lanes 
and  roads  and  through  these  fields,  listening  to  tha 
birds  singing,  smelling  the  sweet  soent  of  the  new 
mown  hay.  and  looking  oaxiously  at  iUte  huge. 


oenng,  nooaen  was-gons  tnas  always  soemea  so  warm 
and  comfortable  and  co?t  inside,  and  so  inviting  to 
the  adventurous  wayf an  . 

All  this  pleieant  oouufry  has  been  built  out  o| 
countenance.  Whole  towns  have  been  planted  on  thos« 
tic-lrls,  and  by  the  side  of  those  roads,  and  you  must 
now  take  a  railway  or  omnibus  from  London  before 
you  can  fairly  escape  the  bricks  and  mortar  and  feel 
that  you  are  really  out  of  ihe  gi-eat  city. 

In  this  way,  two  mere  villages  of  the  northern 
suburb— Camdea  Town  and  K«ntish  Town— have  each 
becoir.e  as  large  and  as  densely  peopled  as  many  a 
provincial  city  of  note. 

But  ivhile  Camden  Town  has  moved  on  with  giant 
strides,  and  swallowed  up  almost  every  acre  of  greeu 
sward  witbiu  its  gra.p,  Kfentish  Town  has  lagged  a 
little  behind  its  neighbour.  The  one  has  increased 
at  express  speed,  the  other  ha*  spread  about  at  ordi. 
nary  pace. 

_  And  these  two  "Towns"  are  couterminona  ;  they 
}oin  each  other,  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  uninitiated 
to  know  when  he  is  in  the  one,  and  when  he  is  in  the 
other. 

But  Kentish  Town  ia  the  less  finished  of  the  two 
places,  l^aere  are  more  lines  of  empty,  windowless 
house,  there -care.-,. es  w,a;ti„g  for  a  purchaser- 
thau  there  are  in  Camden  Town.  And  here  and  there 
you  come  upon  an  open  space  where  the  smell  of  burn- 
ing bricks  assails  the  nostrils,  and  the  blind  horse 
goes  on  his  monotonous  round,  for  ever  churning  ui 
the  tough  compost  whioli  i,  to  bocome  houses  ;  whili 
the  brickmakers  are  possibly  enjoying  the  delights  ol 
comba.,  or  succumbing  to  the  mighty  influence  ol 

And  while  this  building  of  new  houses  is  going  on. 
the  tew  old  houses  that  still  stand  suffer  grievously! 
Ihey  find  themsehes  shut  in,  enclosed  on  back,  front 
and  sK^es.  The  fields  they  overlooked  are  covered 
with  the  intrusive  ai-my  of  "genteel"  houses,  al] 
built  upon  a  regulation  pattern,  and  all  looking  sa 
bright  and  bran-new  as  to  make  the  eyes  ache.  \he 
httle  garden  and  the  few  trees  that  may  be  leftaboa 
the  old  red-brick  mansions  that  once  dominated  th« 
prospect,  look-  dull  and  sombre  enough  beside  the 
bricklayers'  villas  and  the  contractors  "rows  " 

Just  such  an  old  mansion  as  has  been  described, 
maintajned  a  sombre  existence  in  Kentish  Town  at 
the  period  of  this  story.  Once  it  had  stood  proudly 
or.  *he  brow  of  a  hill,  and  from  ite  windows  Saint 
Paul  s  Coihedral,  and  the  Tower,  Westminster  Abbey 
and  the  Monument  could  well  be  detected  rearing 
heir  ofty  heads  above  the  smoke.  But  now,  though 
the  old  mansion  stood  on  a  hill,  as  of  yore,  it  was 
rnflrTj,'^.''"^^'"^  cabi.W  and  confined  hv  U^ea 
tna  naa  somehow  come  up  the  elevation  like  a^lS 
vading  ar,n,^  and  surrounded  it,  and  shut  it  outfrom 

S!""  f  k"^'*"'"^  and 
coloured  chimney  pots.  .  i-ioam 

Hn'^''  '^""''^  have  been  pulled 

Ind  thn^       i  *  in  the  w7y, 

^eiSnf  th  ?  K  ^°^««*«<i  thephice. 

Zu  l^A  A      ^''°^-y^'^''       to  its  old  surrounding 
wall,  and  drawing  a  cordon  about  it  till  a  guide  wm 
required  to  find  the  mansion  out. 
S  W        mansion  was  the  "  The  Home  of  the  Lost 

JNow  taat  tne  briokjayera"  houses  had  "invested" 
the  old  mansion,  it  was  somewhat  diflScult  to  ap. 
proach.  But,  leaving  a  bran-new  street  by  a  kind  ol 
side  road  that  appaienfly  led  to  nowhere,  and  walk- 
ing  along  by  a  high  wall,  the  visitor  would  suddenh 
becoTie  conec-ious  of  a  black  gate,  with  a  wicket  pro- 

r  K  'J""  ''^"'  """^  °^  ^  '*'^''y  bell-handle  or 
knob  that  hung  from  a  stout  chain  piercing  the  wall 
aforesoid.  o  « 

Ring  this  bell,  and  you  shall  see,  after  a  time  the, 
panel  of  the  wicket  slide  away,  and  you  may  perhaps 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  white  face  iu  a  white  cap,  and 
see  two  «ni«mn  eyes,  and  hear  a  voice  that  demanda 
your  business. 

A  t-ortnons  walK  or  twenty  yards  or  so.  aisoiosea 
the  oldred-bMok  mansion  fully  to  view.  It  is  a  piece  of 
early  architecture,  and  has  a  huge  overhanging  porch 
with  a  defaced  escutcheon  over  it,  the  cognisance  of 
some  ancient  family,  no  doubt.  It  has  many  win- 
dows, some  of  them  closely  bricked  up,  and  others 
rendered  opaque  by  a  dark  blue  coating  of  paint  aa 
high  aa  the  lower  eaeh  reaches. 

Half-a-dozen  decayed  grey-looking  stone  steps  lead 
(^)  to  the  porch,  beneath  which  is  another  heavy  bell- 
handJe.  daasUnz  from  a  chain.  JDitianiaafliw  door. 
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too,  tbere  is  a  wicKet,  oarred  on  the  inside  witn  iron, 
but  without  a  slidinsr  Dane!. 

A  staircase,  Droau  ana  euDstanmai  in  wornman- 

ship,  sprinp;3  from  the  further  end  of  the  hall,  and 
rices  to  a  large  square  lauding,  dimly  lighted  by  a 
partially  blind  window.  But  on  either  side  of  the 
hall  there  are  rooms,  from  one  of  which,  that  on  the 
left,  proceeds  the  sound  of  voicjs. 

This  room  is  a  large  bare  looking  apartment,  with 
desks  and  forms  ranged  along  one  half  of  it,  while 
the  other  half  is  sparsely  occupied  by  kneeling-ohairs, 
with  ledges  surmounting  their  backs  for  the  head  and 
hands  to  rest  upon. 

There  are,  perhaps,  a  dozen  girls  in  this  room,  all 
sombrely  attired  in  serge  gowns  and  white  plain  caps, 
and  they  are  reciting  after  a  grave  woman  who  holds 
a  book  in  her  hand.  ^ 

The  girls  have  books  elso  ;  but  they  seem  to  watch 
the  face  of  their  preceptress  and  to  take  their  words 
and  their  tone  from  her. 

They  are  of  various  ages,  ranging  from  early  wo- 
manhood down  to  mere  chi  Idhood  ;  and  they  are  the 
"  lost  pheep"  of  the  Home. 

One  of  these  girlsi,  almost  the  smallest,  is  a  pale, 
but  pleasant-feitui  ed  child,  with  intelligent  but  sad 
eyes;  and  as  ehe  responds  to  the  preceptress,  she  does 
80  timidly,  and  in  a  low,  melancholy  tone,  like  a 
childish  wail. 

This  eirl  is  the  Lost  One.  Crissy  Bavntun. 

TUe  lessons  <•!  the  niDruing  are  over,  and  the  school 
breaks  up.  Then  to  (lie  apartmer.t  on  the  other  side 
jf  the  hall  the  girls  file  off,  in  melancholy  procession. 
This  is  the  work  room. 

There  are  scver.d  large  tables  iu  it,  and  upon  each 
ire  small  wider  baskets,  with  the  materials  of  wo- 
D^.en's  work  in  them.  Before  these  baskets  the  Lost 
Shsep  sit  down,  and  discover  the  needles,  the  cotton, 
and  the  various  fabrics  within. 

Discipline  is  strictly  observed,  and  no  sooner  are 
the  girls  seated,  than  each  takes  her  work  from  the 
basket,  and  with  more  or  leas  alacrity  comtnenos"  ' ! 
rperatious.  ! 

Crissy  Bayntun  takes  hers.    It  is  simple  and  sombre  ' 
enough;  nothing  less  than  one  of  those  black  serge 
gowns  that  clothe  the  ■personnel  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

Once  she  asked  one  of  the  Sisters  "why  she  was  kept 
there  i" 

"  For  your  good,  child,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  I  must  cost  yo.u  something,"  said  Ciissy,  grpw- 
ing  a  trifle  womanlike  in  her  thoughts.  ■  "  Who  pays 
for  onr  being  here?" 

"  Excellent  people — charitable  people  who  spend 
■their  money  in  benevolence,"  answered  the  sister. 

it  w«t3  wlaile  ttiinpa-  were  in  tnis  conainon,  Bhat 
the  Home  of  the  Lost  Sheep  received  a  most  astound- 
ing new  corner.  She  was  brought  to  the  Home  late 
In  the  evening. 

Most  of  the  girls  were  in  bed  indeed,  all  bnt  an 
elder  one  or  two  who  seemed  gravitating  towards 
the  position  of  Lay  Sisters,  and  who  were  in  conse- 
quence allowed  more  latitude  than  the  novices. 

Crissy  did  not,  therefore,  sea  the  addition  to  the 
Bstablishment  directly  it  was  imported. 

This  new  addition  was  a  singularly  ill-favoured 
girl,  with  a  large  deformed  head,  and  a  body  not 
much  less  deformeil,  and  she  had  in  her  wandering 
but  keen  eyes  a  queer  idiotic  expression,  combined 
with  a  decided  look  of  low  cunning. 

When  she  came,  she  was  attired  in  the  regulation 
black  dress  and  cap,  and  the  costume  did  little  towards 
improving  her  always  unprepossessing  appearance, 
[t  was  evident,  too,  that  she  shifted  uneasily  in  the 
clothes,  though  sheseluom  ceased  to  look  at  them  and 
pull  thorn  about  as  if  tbey  were  curiosities. 

The  preceptress  and  mistress  of  the  place  could  not 
help  staring  bard  at  this  strange  piece  of  humanity 
B-ben  it  was  left  in  her  charge  by  the  Sister  from  town ; 
while  the  girls  who  remained  up  were  even  more  de- 
D^onstrative  in  their  reception  of  the  new  arrival. 
They  whispered  together,  drew  aside  to  take  a  distant 
but  complete  look  at  (he  sheep  last  fcjlded,  and  thev 
rebelled  inwardly  at  the  introduction. 

The  first  wor  Is,  too,  uttered  by  the  idiotic-looking 
girl  were  s'.rikinii-. 

"I'm  awful  hungry  !"  she  said. 

"  Wait,"  replied  the  Mistress.  "  Perhaps  you  will 
have  something  to  eat  soon." 

The  rueer  girl  looked  up  at  the  solemn  speaker. 

"  ^y^}}    ^^^^  '°  *       ^"^^'3  day?"  she  asked. 
"No,"  was  the  answer. 

'■'  But  I  shall  have  plenty  to  eat  then  X' 

"  Sufficient,  girl.   But  tou  must  not  ask  questions 


tiere — not  of  tiiat  itiaa  ?  Ion  maj  answer  metnougn, 
Where  did  you  come  from  ?" 

"  The  Ruins,"  was  the  reply. 

"What  Ruins?" 

"In  the  Fields?" 

"Did- your  parents  live  there  V 
.  The  girl  looked  vacant. 

"What,?"  she  said. 

"  Who  took  care  of  you  in  '  The  Fields?'  • 

"  My  Missis  ?" 

"  And  she  was  not  your  mother  ?" 
"La!  no." 

"  Have  you  a  mother  ?" 

Nan  shook  her  head.    She  scarcely  knew. 

"  And  were  you  taken  awav  from  the  Pi  elds  to  be 

brought  here  ?" 

">Jo.    T  was  cotched." 

ine  mistress  was  apparently  satisnea  witn  ner  ex- 
amination, though  she  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  object  of  it.  Whispering  to  one  of  the  girls,  a 
plate  with  some  bread  and  cheese  on  it  was  set  before 
the  new  arrival. 

No  sooner  did  this  repast  make  it,  appearance  than 
she  tor  whom  it  was  intended  began  to  crook  her  fin- 
gers and  to  patter  with  her  feet  till  the  plate  left  the 
hands  of  its  bearer.  She  seemed  afraid  to  toach  the 
meal  till  she  was  told  to  sit  down  before  it;  bnt  her 
movements  were  very  like  those  of  a  chained  animal 
just  before  feeding  time. 

"Sit  down,"  said  the  mistress,  "and  eat." 
The  girl  looked  up  for  a  moment  to  see  if  this 
good  news  could  be  true,  and  then,  with  a  swoop  at 
the  plate,  she  seized  both  bread  and  cheese,  and 
alternately  munching  the  one  and  then  the  other,  dis- 
tended  her  cheeks  with  huge  mouthfuls. 

She  did  ndt  sit  down,  and  in  the  eating  process, 
she  dropped  some  crumbs  on  the  floor.  In  a  moment 
she  was  on  her  hands  and  knees  picking  up  the  atoms 
with  the  agility  of  a  monkey. 

The  mistress,  used  as  she  was  to  strange  characters, 
was  astounded  at  this  extraordinary  spectacle,  and 
she  was  not  at  all  relieved  when  the  girl,  scrambling 
up,  and  licking  her  fingers,  said, 
"Any  more ?" 
Any  more !  No,"  was  the  vroman's  reply,  "  Have 
you  been  starved  ?" 

"Yes,"  returned  the  girl,  iiodding.  "ButlshanM 
be  here,  shall  I  ?" 

"Not  if  you  behave  yourself." 
"  What's  that  ?"  asked  the  sirl. 
"  Take  her,"  she  said,  pointmg  to  the  new  arrival, 
'■'  to  the  dormitory. 

it  was  evtrient  tbat  tne  deputy  clia  not  iise  ner 
office,  but  she  said  nothing,  and  beckoning  her  chargs 
to  follow,  left  the  room. 

The  new  comer  did  not  gl  Srst  understand  the  sig- 
nal ;  she  looked  with  open  eyes  at  the  mietreBS.  ae 
though  awaiting  explanation. 

"  Go  with  her,"  said  the  woman, 
"What  out?" 
"  No,  to  bed." 
"  I'm  to  sleep  here  then," 
"Of  course  you  are." 
'  Thus  instructed,  the  girl  followed  her  guide,  xnej 
went  up  two  pairs  of  stairs  till  they  reached  a  land- 
ing, where  a  room  with  an  open  entrance  and  no 
door,  afforded  sleeping  room  for  the  Lost  Sheep. 
'    The  beds  were  ranged  against  the  wall  •  on  either 
side — narrow  pallet-beds  with  merely  a  mattrass,  a 
sheet,  and  a  coarse  brown  rug  as  a  coverlet. 

To  one  of  these  beds  the  new  arrival  was  then 
ouiiducted.  She  stared  at  it,  looked  around  at 
the  sleepers  in  the  other  beds  and  then,  with  the 
pimple  remark  "  What  a  lot!"  threw  herself  upon  her 
pallet. 

"  You  must  undress,"  said  her  conductress. 
'  "What?" 

"Ymi  inust  take  vour  nlotlips  off  and  nrav  " 

"1  never  taire  my  ciotnes  oil,"  was  tne  reply.  "&na 
I  don't  know  how  to  pray." 

"But  you  must  learn.    Come!  quick." 

The  queer  girl  began  to  pull  and  tear  at  her  g.ir 
meiits,  till  she  somehow  slipped  out  of  them ;  and 
thou,  leaping  at  the  bed,  she  tumbled  the  coverlet 
around  her. 

Her  conductress  was  growing  impatient, 

"  Fray  I" — she  said,  sharply. 

" I  can't,"  was  ihP  venl,?.  "  What  dO yov  ^  vh<a 
you  pray  ?" 

"Listen  .*o  me,  and  speak  after  me,    ^aid  the  girl. 
"  You  wor't  say  anyt^g  ha-d,  then  ?"  • 
The  girl  did  not  he^i  "His;  but,  leaning  ot»»~  th« 
v.ed  oartormca  her  office,  resrardless  of  the  fact  that 


tor  ohargijiv  with  open  moufli,  but  witli  not  a  word 
comizig  oa  b  of  it,  was  staring,  not  prayiiig. 

Then  tl:  \a  light  was  taken  away,  and  &e  new  ar^ 
rival  was  1  eft  half  covered  with  the  ooaise  rag. 

The  mD<  >n  was  at  the  full,  and  lighted  up  the  cham- 
ber. Tha^lJ  istaheop  that  had  been  folded  was  curious, 
Leaning-oi'er  towar(}8  the  bed  nearest  her,  aba  pniled 
the  clothes  from  the  face  of  the  sleeper.  Two  terri- 
fied eyes  s  tarted  at  her ;  and  Crissy  leapt  from  th« 
bed  with  the  word  "  Kan  !"  bursting  from  her  iios. 

The  mtffi  tress  was  oat  ot  patience. 

"A  pr*atty  addition  to  the  Home,"  she  thoaght- 
"Well,  iiW  a  part  of  the  the  good  work,  and  we  must 
see  what  cam  be  done  with  her." 

She  tmwed  to  one  of  the  staring,  aatoanded  speo* 
tators. 

"  Take  Iber,"  she  said,  pointingtoifae  new  arriral, 
"  to  the  d<  »i<m»tory.  See  that  «£e  says  her  prayeri, 
a.id  htins  ^awav  tie  licrhL  ,  , 

CTo  he  coniwiued.) 


THE  OTHER  HOME. 
lUf&iS'lull  of  doubt  and  sorrow. 

All  that's  beautiful  must  die ; 
Jbyoue  smUes  to-day — to-morrow, 

iBif  ter  tears  and  heartfelt  sigh, 
A 11- we  erverlove  and  cherish 

iBnt  reminds  it  cannot  stay, 
Aisd  our  brightest  hopes  wiil  perish 

.In  the  morning  of  their  day. 

Nevermore !  it  wakes  an  echo, 

llaH  of  Joy  and  half  of  pain  ; 
Vis.vons  rise  in  quick  succession, 

N-ever  wUI  be  mine  again. 
Thene  was  one,  be.st-loved  and  truest,  •' 

Ev  er  near  in  days  of  yore, 
WentVto  rest  down  in  the  churchyard, 

I  s.hall  meet  her  nevermore. 

In  thf»-Iaiid  beyond  the  river 

Farewell  echoes  never  come; 
Life  iivbut  a  jomney  thither 

To  tjiat  other  brightet  home. 
Thongfh  our  feet  too  often  falter. 

Treading  in  the  weary  way, 
let  a  pure  faith  guide  us  ever, 

"nil  we  reach  lie  realms  of  day.  ■ 


A  COLLEGE  K)R  LADIES. 
The  College  for  Women  at-Cambridge  is  now  estab- 
lished, Girton  ooUege  having  been  opened  at  Cam- 
bridge this  week,  and  the  tutorial  stafii  with  their  girl 
students,  are  now  iu  residence,  and  have  commenced 
the  collegiate  year.  TJbie  college  commences  its  career 
at  Cambridge  under  fa;s7ourable  auspices,  its  principal 
promoters  including  the"  Bishops  of  Carhale,  St.  Davids, 
and  Peterborough,  the  Dteau  of  Chichester,  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton,  the  Dowager  Lady  Stanley  of  Aiderley,  Lady, 
Churchlull,  L!idy<!olsiUe,\LadyQoldamid,  j^ady  Comp- 
ton,  Lady  Augusta  Staifley,  Lady  Eastlake,  Lady 
Rich  ;  Sii-  W.  Gull,  Sir  James  Paget,  Sir  J.  Pakington, 
M.P-,  Professsors  Adams,  Humphrey,  Liveing,  and 
Seely,  &c.  The  movemeint)  .wMdi  has  this  week  cul- 
minated in  the  opening  of  Girton  CoDege,  a,  sub- 
stantial building  erected  in  pleasant  grotmds  on  the 
Huntingdon-Toaid,  originated  eome  fom-  years  ago, 
when  a  temporary  college  waa^opened  in  a  hired  housa 
at  Hitchin,  where  instruction  has  been  given  in  tha 
following  sttbjeots  : — Divinity,  classics,  German,  ma- 
thematics, chemisti  y,  physiology,  geology,  logic,  politi- 
cal economy,  mental  philosophy,  part  singing,.  &c, 
Ditring  the  above-mentioned  period  H  students  havq 
passed  infoimaUy  the  Cambridge  Previous  Examina- 
tion, or  ''little  go,"  as  it  is  called,  nine  of  whom  ob- 
tained a  standard  required  for  a  first  class.  Kine  stti- 
dents  also  satisfied  the  examiners  in  the  additional 
subjects  required  iu  that  examination  from  candi- 
dates for  honours  examination.  The  course,  like, 
that  of  the  University,  occupies  about  three  years, 
half  of  each  year  being  spent  in  the  college  in 
three  terms.  Michaelma.^  tenn  commences  about  tha 
middle  of  October,  Lent  term  begins  about  the  end  of 
Jan\iary,  and  Eastern  term  in  April,  each  lasting  eight 
weeks.  The  college  expenses,  which  include  board, 
lodging,  and  instructiou,  are  £35  per  term  each.  Tha 
first  mistre«s  of  the  college  is  Miss  Emily  Davies, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Davies,  Reotor  of  Grates< 
head,  and  sister  of  the  Rev.  Llewellyn  Davies,  of  Mary- 
lebone),  a  member  of  the  London  School  Board,  from 
which  she  is  retiring  in  order  to  take  the  office  of  mis- 
tress of  this  college.  The  tutor  of  the  college  is  Mist 
L.  J.  Lumsden,  of  Rhynie,  Aberdeenshire,  one  of  tin 
ladies  who  tiiis  year  passed  an  examination  in  such  * 
manner  as  would  have  entitled  her  to  have  been  in  the 
first  class,  of  the  classical  tripos  at  Cambridge. 
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HOUSEHOLD  I  lEMS. 

Pasts  for  Chapped  H^JiDS,  -aj  rv  which  wixr.  Pee- 

StiirE  THEM  SilOOtH  BY  CDKBBSM  f  USE.— a  ffafBT- 
tar  of  a  pound  of  unsalted  hog's  fl  ird,  which  hea  been 
■well  washed  in  common  and  ttro'  rose-water,  with  the 
■yolks  of  two  ne^^•-laid  eggs  anil,  a  large  spoonful  of 
Jioney.  Add  as  much  fine  oatn  ce  al  or  almond  powder 
«ts  w£l  work  it  into  a  paste. 

Ceuery  Sauce  for  Boiled  Turkey  or.  Fowis. — 
Cut  a  young  head  of  celery  into  alices  of  abont  1^  inches 
long,  strew  over  a  seasoning  of  tealt,  a  very  little  white 
pepper,  nutmeg  and  mace,  the  c  simmer  the  celery  till 
quite  tender  in  weak  broth  or  'water.  Thicken  with  a 
^od  sized  piece  of  butter  rol'  ed  in  white  flour.  The 
Ijuice  of  a  lemon  may  be  adde  d  when  the  sauce  is  ready. 
It  is  either  poui-ed  over  the  flowls  or  served  in  a 
tureen.  Celery  sauce  may  b  e  made  brown  by  thick- 
ening with  browned  flour  and  t.odding  a  glassof  red  wine. 

Shkimp  Pie.— Pick  a  quai  it  of  shrimps  ;  if  they  are 
Tery  salt,  season  them  with  .only  naaoe  and  a  clove  or 
two.  A  little  anchovy  sauce  fj^may  be  added.  Put  some 
Gutter  at  the  bottom  of  the  .'<clish  and  over  the  shrimps. 
With  a  glass  of  sharp  white  j^/ine.  The  paste  must  be 
light  and  thin.    They  do  m  3t  take  long  baking. 

Beet  Koots  make  a  very  pi  eneant  addition  to  winter 
,Balad,  of  which  they  may  i  igl  eeably  form  a  full  half, 
(instead  of  being  only  u.sed  \  w  ornament  it.  It  is  ex- 
jtremely  good  boiled  and  alioi.  \l  with  a  small  quantity  of 
onion  or  stewed  with  whole  «i  lions,  large  or  small,  as 
follows  : — Boil  the  beet  tenda  with  the  skin  on,  slice 
it  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  little  broth  and  a  spoonful 
of  Vinegar  ;  simmer  till  the  gn  ivy  is  tmged  with  the 
.colour,  then  put  it  into  a  small  i  dish,  and  make  a  round 
of  the  button  onions,  firsit  boilt  d  till  tender  ;  take  off 
the  skin  just  before  serving,  aa  \  mind  they  are  quit© 
hot  and  clear.  Or  roast  three  Is  irge  onions  and  peel  oif 
the  outer  skins  till  they  look  <Ji  ear,  and  serve  the  beet 
root  stewed  round  them.  If  In  :et  root  is  in  the  least 
broken  before  it  is  dressed,  it  p»  irts  with  its  colour,  and 
looks  bad. 

To  Stew  a  Shoulder  op  /enison. — Let  the  meat 
hang  till  you  think  it  fit  to  d  ij  <;ss  ;  then  take  out  the 
bone,  beat  the  meat  with  |  st  rolling  pin,  lay  some 
slices  of  mutton  fat  that  1  ^  tai'e  lain  a  few  hours  in  a 
little  port  wine  among  it,  s;  .iiinkle  a  little  pepper  and 
Bllspioe  over  in  fine  powder,  ,joll  it  u]>  tight  and  tie  it. 
Set  it  in  a  stew-pan  that  \v  111  only  just  hold  it,  with 
pome  mutton  or  heei  gravy  ;iiot  strong,  half  a  pint  of 
port  wine,  some  pejijier  and  ;  4' Ispice.  Simmer  it,  close- 
covered,  an  slow  as  you  can,  i  :«  r  thiTee  or  four  hours. 
When  quite  tender' take  it  c  fl  ',  untie  it,  set  the  meat 
In  a  dish,  strain  the  gravy  ovi  a  it ;  serve  with  cuiTant- 
■jelly  sauce. .  The  hones  shouk  H  be  stewed  with  it.  This 
is  the  best  way  to  dress  tliij  yi  ill  it,  unless  it  is  very  tat, 
and  then  it  shoiUd  be  roasted.  ' 

Venison  Steaks.— Excellent)  steaks  may  bo  cut  from 
•venison.  Season  and  dip  them  j,  in  melted  butter,  then 
in  bread  crumbs,  and  broil  thel  n  in  buttered  papers 
over  a  quick  fire.  Serve  vei-y  liw'  't,  with  a  good  gravy 
l^uce  in  a  tnreAi. 

To  Keep  Venison.— Pre.-Jerv  &■  the  venison  dry,  wash 
it  with  milk  nnd  water  viery  c  lean,  and  dry  it  with 
clean  cloths  till  no,t  the  least  <"  bu  :npremains  ;  then  dust 
powdered  gintrer  over  every  ]  t,  which  is  a  good  pre- 
ventative ag.iinst  the  fly.  y  y  thus  managing  and 
watching  it  will  hang  a  foi-'  tni  ght.  When  to  be  used 
wash  it  With  a  little  luke  -v.  urm  water  and  dry  it. 
Pepper  is'hkewi.'-e  good  to  k    eep  it. 

Soft  Pojiatum. — Beat  h:  iK  a  po\]nd  of  unpalted 
fresh  lard  in  common  water  ;  theti  soak  and  bciit  it  in 
two  rose-waters,  drain  it,  ai  ^  id  beat  it  with  two  spoon- 
fuls of  brandy  ;  let  it  drain  '  ,froni>>this  ;  add  to  it  some 
essence  of  lemon,  and  keep  it  in  small  pots.  Another 
way:— Soak  half  a  [)ound  of  ,Volear  beef  marrow  and  a 
pound  of  uusalted  fresh  lar  I  in  water  foi-  two  or  three 
'■^ly,  changing  and  beating  ,it  every  iVy  ;  put  it  into  a 
■  0,  and,  when  dry,  intr  jar,  "inc(^  the  jar  into  a 
ce))Hn.K)f  water.  When  melted,,  pour  into  a  ba.-in, 
,:xd  beat  with  it  two  spoor  ifulsof  brandy  ;  d^-aw  off  the 
orauiiy,  and  then  add  esst  nee  of  lemon,  bergamot,  or 
my  other  scent  that  is  lit  .ed. 

■Hard  Pomatum.— Prej    ,are  equal  quanfSties  of  beef 
.mrrow  and  nuitton  suef    i  iu  the  following  manner 
:  oftk  in  water  two  or  thr.       days,  changing  and  beating 
It  every  day.    Putitint(    i  a  sieve,  and,  when  dry,  into 
i:ir,  and  the  jar  into      a  saucepan  of  water;  when 
'"ed,  pour  it  into  a      basin,  and  beat  it  with  two 
unfuls  <A  brandy,  dra'    in  off  the  brandy,  and  then  add 
"nee  of  bergamot  or  a    ny  scent  that  you  like.  Pour 
frto  moulds,  jars,  or      phials  of  the  size  you  choose 
tjje  rolls  to  -be.    When      cold,  break  the  bottles,  &c., 
clear  away  the  glass  <    aa-efully,  and  put  silver  paper 
round  the  rolls. 


GARDEN  aiEMS. 


Habdy  Trees  and  Shrubs. — We  lately  referred  to 
the  neceaeary  preparation  of  the  ground  in  connection 
with  the  transplanting  of  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs ; 
and  we  would  at  tjiis  juncture,  in  connection  more 
paa-ticularly  with  the  present  (ints  of  the  ripening 
fohage,  advise  all  to  go  through  their  plantation,  and 
judge  under  such  favourable  cireumstauces  which  are 
the  naost  worthy  objects  for  encouragement,  by  having 
less  meritorioxiH  subjects  lopped  away  or  removed 
bodily  from  their  too  close  vicinity.  By  so  doing  the 
planter  is  enabled  to  improve  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
Ui  refei'ence  to  the  variety  and  form  \vhich  trees  and 
shrubs  permanently  assume.  There  is  one  fact  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  regard  to  all  future  planting  for 
profit,  which  is,  that  the  Erne  tree  is  not  only  a  quick 
grower — a  most  lovely  tint  of  green  in  .spring,  and  with 
fragi-.int  bh>ssoms,  yielding  nectar  which  produces 
honey  abundantly  ~a  plant  which  loses  its  leaves 
somewhat  early,  and  so  affords  to  iindergrown  ever- 
green shrubs  a  better  chance  of  growing  than  (udinary, 
and  also  fetches  as  much  money  as  idmostany  timber 
tree  grown,  and  is  likely  so  to  do  whilst  cheap  piano- 
fortes are  in  demand  and  the  manufactiue  of 
children's  toys  is  so  briskly  carried' on.  Speaking  in 
broad  terms,  and  influenced  commercially  as  above,  I 
mu.?t  lean  to  the  grouping  system  of  planting.  This 
indeed  has  generrtlly  a  far  more  beautiful  contour 
when  well  and  faithfully  carried  out  tha'n  Avhen  re.sort 
is  had  iu  pltiuting  large  woods  often  across  large  tracts 
of  land  witli  a  mixed  lot,  having  no  regard  to  site  or 
or  situation.  Even  though  it  is  known  so  well,  how 
greatly  these  considerations  influence  the  growth  of 
the  trees  and  the  quality  or  grain  of  their  timber.  We 
hope  to  referto  denii  able  kinds  of  ornamental  trees  and 
•  shrubs  in  due  season. 

Fhdit  Hous^:^^, — Vines. — Young  vines  that  were 
planted  out  this  season,  and  whicii  have  filled  tlieir  al- 
loted  spaces  and  are  still  growing,  shoidd  have  extia 
fiie-heat  with  free  ventilation,  and  all  atmospheric 
moisture  should  be  withdrawn,  and  continued  in  this 
way  till  the  wood  is  thoroughly  lipe.  Kee)>  grapes 
that  are  cool  and  dry,  but  avoid  e.xtremc  cold  tempera- 
tures by  applying  shght  tires  on  culd  nights;  but  where 
both  fruit  and  wood  are  thor  oughly  ripe  the  preserving 
of  grapes  is  easily  accomplished.  Prune  imd otherwise 
get  read5-  those  that  <u  e  intended  to  ha  started  eiu'ly 
next  month  ;  dress  the  wound  witli  Tlioujson's 
styptic,  to  prevent  bleeding  ;  remove  all  loose  bark, 
and  if  they  have  been  infested  ■with  spider 
or  any  such-like  pests,  let  them  be  scrubbed  with  a 
brush  and  soap  water,  and  then  coated  over  \\  ith  a 
composition  made  of  hulphur,  cow-dung,  and  clay,  iu 
equal  pit)j)ortious,  adding  a  little  soft  soap,  to  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  jKiint ;  thoroughly  wash  the  walls  and 
w  oodwork,  and  all  loose  surface  soil,  i  cplaciiig  it  vvitli 
fresh  loam. 

Haiidt  Fhi'it  Gaudi  n. — The  weather  of  late  lias 
been  favourable  for  the  ripening  of  the  wood  and  buds. 
Fruit  tree.s  in  general  i)romi,se  W(!]!  for  aiicther  season. 
Continue  the  gathei  iug  iu  uf  apples  and  jn'^'i  s  on  fine 
days,  as  tlu-y  become  fit,  and  store  them  i-arefully  away. 
As  pears  are  ven'  susceptible  of  rough  usage,  they 
should  be  handled  with  tlie  gi-eatest  tnre.  After  the 
fruit  has  been  laid  iu  the  fruit  room  a  short  time,  it 
should  be  carefully  looked  over  to  i-eniove  any  bruised 
or  decaying  fruit.  Keep  the  fruit-room  cool  anil  drj'. 
Qui^ices,  medlars,  walnuts,  and  other  nuts  may  now  he 
gathei'ed.  Put  in  cuttings  of  gooseberries  and  currants. 
Commence  the  pruning  of  currants,  but  defer  the 
pT-uniug  of  gooseberries  until  spring,  a.^  bullfinches 
often  do  great  injury  to  the  buds  during  the  winter. 
It  will  be  well  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  tliem,  as 
they  do  a  great  amount  of  damage  in  a  very  shoit  time. 
Plant  raspberry  suckers,  and  prune  away  the 
old  canes,  if  not  already  dune.  JJies.i  and  mulch 
strawberry  plantations.  Active  j>7'eparations  should 
be  commenced  at  once  for  the  planting  of  fruit  tri  es 
of  all  kinds.  The  preparations  required  will  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  subsoil,  and  situation.  All 
soils  having  a  heavy  or  retentive  subsoil  will  be  bene- 
fited by  draining.  Old  friiit  tree  borders  should,  be- 
fore being-  replanted,  be  trenched,  and  all  the  wor.-:t 
soil  should  be  removed  with  good  turf  hjam.  Strong 
clayey  soils  will  not  in  general  rcipii'-e  much  manure, 
but  sandy  and  light  soils  will  be  greatly  benefited  by' 
good  dressings  of  rotten  manure.  _Pe/.ion3  intending 
to  plant  should  at  on.  e  gfo  to  tlie  nurserie*  and  select 
what  trees  they  v.-ant  :  tho.^e  who  go  .first  have  the 
choice  of  the  bi'st  ijlant^. 

During  the  week  ending  c'ua  18th  October,  the  deaths 
registered  in  Dubiin  were  146.  and  the  births  169. 


FACETI^. 


Autumn  leaves — when  winter  comes  in. 
SSA  man  who  brags  of  his  descent  is  not  apt  to  be  a 
decent  man. 

Degrees  of  moral  comparison — Get  on,  get  honour, 
get  honest. 

"  Good  blood  will  show  itself,"  as  the  old  lady  with 
the  red  nose  said. 

Sound  sleep,  so  often  spoken  of,  is  only  a  nap  with 
snore  accompaniment. 

The  song  of  the  Old  Tar  River  should  be  sung  with 
a  resiuant  voice. 

"Doctor,  howshall  I  go  to  work  toexpand  my  chest?" 
asked  a  miserly  merchant  of  his  physician.  "  By  en- 
larging your  heart, "  said  the  doctor. 
t  Jones  and  his  wife  agree  grandly  on  one  point  :  she 
thinks  more  of  him  than  of  anybody  else  in  the  world, 
and  so  does  he. 

A  bag  to  hold  money  is  a  purse  ;  but  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  provisions  on  board  a  man-of-war  is  a 
purser. 

A  charcoal  vendor  does  not  always  become  black 
by  reason  of  his  calling.  He  is  often  a  successful- 
yellcr. 

Patrons  of  the  police  stations  find  that  the  board 
and  lodging  of  the  institution  are  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

A  recent  obituary  notice  stated  that  "  tjje  deceased 
was  respectably  connected,  and  a  short  time  before  hie 
death  he  had  an  unole  killed  by  strangulation,  caused 
by  a  rope  tied  around  his  neck  by  a  sheriff." 

An  enterprising  farmer  always  on  the  look  out  for 
inft;)rmation  rec;arding  his  profession,  seeing  a  work  ad- 
vertised under  the  title  of  "  Rain  on  the  Mown  Grass," 
sent  for  it,  and  found  it  was  a  volume  of  sermons. 

An  eminent  surgeon  says  that  Spiritualism  is  a  dis- 
ease which  can  be  cured  by  tincture  of  iron  and 
strychnine.  We  should  think  strychnine  ;doue  would 
be  sufficient. 

There  are  a  few  men  who  have  the  good  of 
their  fellows  nearest  the  heart.  But  there  are 
more  men  who  have  their  stomach  nearest  th^r' 
heart. 

A  deputation  id  the  Maine  Legislature,  on  a  visit  to 
the  Insane  Asylum  at  Augusta,  while  walking  through 
the  corridors  were  gieeted  by  one  of  the  inmates,  who 
was  peering  through  the  gratings  of  a  cell  door, 
^\ith,  Well,  Ldeclare,  if  here  ain't  the  animals  from 
Xoah's  Ark!" 

A  witness  having  said  he  believed  certain  jiarties  to 
be  officers  in  the  army  from  their  martial  bearing,  the 
judge  asked,  "  What  do  you  menu  by  then-  martial 
bearing  .'"  "  Why,"  answered  the  witness,  "they  were 
rather  drunk,  free  with  their  money,  swore,  and  wanted 
to  fight  !'' 

"  Did  you  ever  sec  a  man  who  could  use  his  tongue 
better  than  our  friend  Douglass  ?"  once  asked  a  gen- 
tleman of  President  Lincoln.  "  No,"  was.  the  reply, 
"and  if  he  were  half  as  good  at  hoi  chug  his  tongue, 
there  is  no  telling  what  he  might  not  accomplish.  " 

A  woman  in  T'tica  lately  attempted  to  hang  hei  self 
liut  several  neighbours  rushed  in  and  cut  her  down  be- 
fore any  harm  v,'as  done  ;  whereupon  the  disgusted 
husband  declared  that  "  some  folks  had  Ijetter  stay  at 
home,  and  not  meddle  with  other  folks'  ati'airs." 

An  old  negresswho  was  on  exhibition  in  New  Englandaa 
"the  oliie.-it  living  person,"  rather  overdid  her  part  the 
other  day  when  asked  if  she  had  ever  seen  General 
Washington,  by  saying,  ■',Oh,yes;  he  used  to  come  up  to 
where  I  lived  in  iSew  Hampshire  every  year  to  the 
Koiuth  o'  July  celebrations,  and  we  always  made  a 
heap  of  him,  which  was  the  reason  he  liked  to 
CI  ime." 

"  Vou  have  been  here  a  long  time,  I  suppose,"  said 
a  pomj)nus  lOnglish  traveller  to  an  old  hunterin  Oreg_i, 
who  had  been  acting  as  his  guide.  '•  Vou  bet  I  have," 
.said  the  hunter  ;  and  then  pointing  ^o  Mount  Hood, 
he  conilnuod  :  "  You  see  that  mountain  there  *  Well, 
sir,  when  i  fust  came  to  this  couutrj-  that  mountain 
was  a  hole  in  the  groy.nd  !'' 

A  college  profe.-isor,  who  was  very  rigid  as  to  gram- 
mar, suspecting  that  a  seirptitious  game  of  cards  waa 
going  on  in  one  of  the  college  rooms,  knocked  at  the 
door.    "Who's  there?"  was  the  response.    It's  m, 

— Professor  S  ,"  wjvs  the  replj-.   "  You  lie!"  roared 

one  of  the  students.    "  P:  ofessjr  S  never'd  say, 

'  It's  wic  !'  He'd  say,  '  It  is  1  ;'  so  you  clear  out,  oi 
I'll  break  your  head  I"  The  professor  saw  the  boya 
had  him,  and  quietly  left. 

L'tfPORTANT  TO  S.MOXFKS. — There  are  said  to  be  eleven 
thousand  factories  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu- 
facture  of  "pure 'Havana  cigars,"  and  they  make  lotso* 
them. 
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THE  PEROTS'  DESPATCH. 


THE  PRETTY  PRETENDER. 

"  You  are  so  selfish,  Lois  !"  sahi  Helen  Cameron, 
plaintively.  "  Yoii  could  paint  the  flowers  upon  these 
cushions  in  one-halt  the  time  it  will  take  rne  to  em- 
broider them." 

'■  I  suppose  I  could,"  .-^aiJ  Lois,  as  she  balanced  her 
graceful  little  figure  on  the  arm  of  the  sofa.  "  But, 
you  see,  you  are  interested  in  the  fair,  and  1  am  not.'' 

"  That  is  another  of  your  selfish  speeches.  '  I  don't 
believe  you  see  the  beauty  of  charity  at  all.  If  I  had 
your  iucunie  I  would  give  aomfthing  to  the  poor." 

"  The  poor  !  Are  yoii  not  wandering  from' the  te.vi, 
Xell  y  I  thought  the  fail-  was  to  buy  a  stained  glass 
window  for  the  cliurch  ■" 

"  So  it  is.  I  wasn't  alluding  to  the  fair  just  then  ; 
but  you  don't  work  for  tlie  Dorcas,  nor  give  anything 
to  the  other  church  chai'ities." 

"  Church  charities  are  very  popular  in  Nicetown 
since  Mr.  Godfrey  Millaixl  came  here,"  said  Lois,  >:ir- 
sastically.  It  is  really  edifying  to  see  how  all  the 
church  matters  that  languished  and  died  while  old  Mr. 
Leigh  was  our  minister  are  suddenly  reviving  under 
the  influence  of  a  handsome  young  lunriurried  parson. 
Bah  !    I  hate  such  transparent  devices." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Helen. 

"  I  mean  that  Mr.  Godfrey  Millard  must  be  blind, 
if  he  does  uot  understand  this  sudden  enthusiasm  for 
church  affairs  among  the  young  ladies  of  Nicetown." 

"  Who  cried  last  .Sunday  over  Mr.  Millard's  sermon, 
1  would  like  to  know     asked  Helen. 

Lois  flushed  crimson  imder  her  clear  olive  c(im- 
plexion,  and  beat  an  impatient  tattoo  with  her  little 
feet  upon  the  sofa. 

"  I  won't  paint  cushions  for  the  fair,  and  I  won't 
put  on  my  most  fasciiiating  dress  and  smile  and  smirk 
all  the  evening  at  a  table  of  nonsensical  fancy  goods, 
to  buy  a  stained  glass  window  for  .the  church,  in  order 
to  impress  Mr.  Miilard  with  my  intense  piety  and  de- 
motion." 

Helen,  sighed,  and  opened  a  bos  ot  bright  floss 
BilL 

"  I  suppose  I  must  embroider  them  then.  It  is  too 
selfish  of  you,  Lois.  But  you  never  do  think  of  any- 
body but  yoiuself." 

"  Never.  I  am  going  now  to  buy  myself  some 
chocolate  drops.    Adieu  !" 

Lois  spi'ang  lightly  from  her  perch  on  the  sofa  as 
she  spoke,  and  stood  before  the  glass  adjusting  a  jaunty 
httle  hat  over  a  crop  of  short  black  curls.  Her  figure 
was  veiy  small,  slight  but  gi'aceful,  and  the  black  curls 
fell  round  a  piquant  little  face,  pretty  and  bright, 
lighted  by  superb  black  eyes.  Everything  about  Lois 
Cameron  suggested  activity,  quick,  bright  intellect, 
and  a  saucy  defiance  of  rules  and  regulations  usually 
governing  young  lady  manners.  Her  dress  was  of 
bright  colouring  skilfully  contrasted,  and  yet  harmon- 
izing with  her  face  and  figure  ;  but  while  really  neat 
and  tasteful,  there  was  that  indescribable  look  of  care- 
lessness about  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wearer. 

Helen  always  sighed  over  Lois'  dress. 

"  Cousin  Lois  has  an  income  of  her  own 
that  would  warrant  the  most  beautiful  ward- 
robe, and  she  wears  calico  just  as  often  as 
silk,  and  I  don't  think  she  cares  one  pin  what  a  dress 
sosts,  if  it  is  gay  or  pretty" 

A  greater  contrast  cannot  be  pictured  than  Helen' 
lounging  in  an  arm-chair,  made  to  the  little  figure  be- 
fore the  mirror:  large,  full  in  figure,  of  the  fairest 
blonde  beauty,  dressed-  with  care  and  taste.  Miss 
Helen  Cameron  was  as  complete  a  realization  of  perfect 
repose  as  Lois  was  of  sparkling  activity.  Her  blue 
eyes  were  always  sleepy,  her  fair  hands  always  moved 
with  languid  grace;  she  walked  slowly;  she  spoke  in  a 
soft,  drawling  monotone.  It  was  the  contrast  sug- 
gested by  a  beautiful  large,  white  Angora  cat,  and  a 
quick  httle  black  terrier. 

"I  am  sure,  mamma,"  said  Helen,as  Lois,  nodding  a 
farewell,  left-the  room,  "  1  think  Lois  is  perfectly  hoy- 
denish  in  her  manners  and  remarks." 

Mrs.  Cameron,  a  pale,  rather  faded  copy  of  her  only 
child,  having  heard  the  same  remark  every  day  for  a 
year,  since  Lois  had  returned  from  boarding-school  to 
her  care,  only  nodded  in  reply,  and  stitched  indus- 
triously upon  sheets  she  was  hemming  ;  a  taciturn,  in- 
dolent woman,  who  thought  she  had  perfectly  ful- 
filled her  duty  to  her  daughter  and  orphan  niece  by 
Bending  them  to  an  expeusive  school,  and  allowing 
them  every  advantage  of  the  institution.  Mrs. 
Cameron  was  wont  to  speak  of  herself  as  "  a  widow, 
reduced  to  poverty  by  the  death  of  an  idolized  hus- 
band;" but  poverty  in  her  case  meaning  a  comfortable 
home  and  an  income  autficient  for  many  luxuries,  she 


did  not  command  that  deep  .sympathy  she  probably 
felt  was  her  due. 

Nicetown  was  very  much  excited,  about  the  time  of 
which  we  write,  by  the  death  (rf  the  minister,  who 
had  maiTied  all  the  old  people  and  christened  all  the 
young  ones  in  the  village.  The  excitement  was  by  no 
means  diminished  by  the  advent  of  a  young  nrinister, 
a  collegiate  gi-aduate,  who  was  repcjrted  to  be  wealthy. 

Never  was  devotion  poured  out  upon  a  more  irrespou- 
sive  object  than  the  flatteries  and  homage  of  the  fe- 
male Nicetownians  upon  Godfiey  Millaid.  He  was  a 
man  yet  young,  but  of  that  material  of  which,  in 
olden  times,  saints  anil  martyrs  were  made.  A  fol- 
lower of  C'hri.it  from  pui'e  de\  otion,  he  prayed  to  save 
souls,  to  win  sinners  to  repentance,  to  give  life,  heart, 
and  time  to  his  Saviour's  work.  He  lived  a  life  of  rigid 
self-denial,  believing  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
woman  to  touch  his  heai  t  or  even  please  his  eyes.  Yet, 
in  the  nece.s.sary  social  intercourse,  he  was  a  gentleman 
by  all  the  instincts  of  a  refined,  sensitive  nature,  and 
his  face,  pale  and  often  sad,  showed  intellect  of  the 
highest  order,  and  as  plainly  portrayed  a  studious  life. 

It  was  early  decided  by  the  Nicetown  ladies  that 
Mr.  Millard  was  "  odd."  Tea  parties  given  in  his 
honoui-  ofteji  lacked  the  compliment  of  his  presence, 
picnics  did  uot  tempt  him,  and  even  that  most  gigan- 
tic of  all  young  lady  efforts,  the  fair  for  the  stained 
glass  window,  was  a.  miserable  failure,  as  far  as  the 
minister  was  concerned,  as  he  did  not  enter  the  room, 
and  suggested  that  the  money  would  be  better  distri- 
buted among  the  families  of  some  fifty  workmen 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  destruction  of  a 
cotton  factory  by  fire. 

Miss  Helen  Cameron  was  quite  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  destination  of  the  funds.  She  had 
become  so  regular  in  her  attendance  at  church,  was  so 
much  interested  in  the  .Sunday  schools,  and 
so  fond  of  walking  past  the  parsonage  with  little  co- 
vered baskets,  which  she  smilingly  said  "  contained  a 
trifle  for  the  sick  poor,"  that,  in  spite  of  his  self-made 
rfeolutions  of  celibacy,  G<)dfrey  Millard  could  not 
avoid  noticing  her  and  thinking  of  her. 

He  thought  she  was  very  beautiful,  like  the  angels 
in  old  paintings,  with  her  soft  blue  eyes  and  golden 
curls,  and  she  seemed  so  charitable  and  pious  that  it 
was  quite  touching  in  one  so  yoimg.  Sometimes  the 
thoughts  of  the  young  minister  strayed  to  a  daik  little 
face  that  was  'oeside  Helen's  eveiy  .Sunday.  Such  lu- 
minous eyes  as  were  raised  to  his  face,  such  eager,  ab- 
sorbed attention  to  the  genius  of  his  words,  was  seen 
in  no  other  part  of  the  church.  Helen's  eyes  were  al- 
ways cast  down  in  modest  devotion,  but  these  dark 
ones  were  almost  an  inspiration  to  a  speaker. 

But  outside  of  the  church  the  little  dai-k  face  never 
crossed  the  minister's  vision.  Lois  did  not  belong  to 
the  Dorcas,  did  not  carry  little  covered  baskets  past 
the  parsonge.  She  rode  a  fiery  little  horse  far  out  of 
the  village  every  day  ;  she  was  independent  and  self- 
willed,  and  utterly  unlike  her  angelic,  pious  cousin. 

In  every  walk  of  his  daily  life,  Godfrey  IMiUard  found 
that  angelic  presence  pervading  the  air  around  him. 
In  his  visits  to  the  poor  he  heard  the  most  enthusiastic 
praises  of  Miss  Cameron. 

'■  Didn't  the  blessed  lady  come  herself,  and  wash 
and  dress  the  childer,  and  red  up  the  place  for  me, 
when  I  broke  my  arm,"  said  one  tearful  woman  to 
Godfrey. 

"  What  lady  f 

"  Miss  Cameron.  Don't  yOu  know  Miss  Cameron  ? 
She's  spending  her  money  free  as  water  among  the 
poor  folks  that's  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  fire.  We 
may  thank  her  for  many  a  meal  of  victuals  during  the 
hard  winter,  and  she's  as  bright  as  a  summer  sun  in 
the  house.  Won't  she  sit  and  teU  the  childer  fairy 
stories  to  keep  them  in  bed  while  she  mends  their 
cloths  with  her  own  fingers,  uot  to  speak  of  the  new 
shoes  and  hats  she'll  bring  them  if  they  are  good.  It's 
httle  like  her  cousin  she  is,  that  has  a  hard  word  for 
any  of  us." 

"  Her  cousin  does  not  seem  like  her  ?" 

"  Like  her  !  She'll  come  sometimes  and-  lift  her 
dress,  as  if  the  place  was  poison,  and  read  us  a  lecture 
on  our  laziness  and  Gxtravag;uice,  but  it's  httle  her 
hand  goes  to  her  pocket  if  we  were  all  starving." 

Not  one,  but  many  such  stories  w'ere  told  to  the 
young  minister.  It  seemed  to  him  a  sad,  strange 
thing  that  the  dark  little  face  with  the  glorious  eyes 
should  cover  a  heart  so  cold,  selfish  and  hard  as  wa^ 
often  described  to  him;  but  aU  the  fauer  by  contrast 
was  the  oliarity  of  the  fair,  blue-eyed  devotee.  It 
puzzled  him  sometimes  to  account  for  any  visits  being 
paid  to  the  poor,  where  no  benefit  resulted  from  them; 
but  one  shrewd  Irish  woman  suggested  : 

"  Don't  she  come  in  here  just  for  the  sate  of  being 


seen  visiting  us,  that  -  folks  may  think  she  coihe*  to 
give !" 

The  affairs  of  the  par  Ish  were  otherwise  in  a  very 
favourableoondition,  wl  len  a  contagious  fever,  probably 
generated  by  want  and*  dirt,  broke  out  in  the  cottagei 
of  tlie  fifty  idle  workm»,  □.  Many  of  the  men  wer» 
away,  seeking  employmt  'nt  elsewhere,  but  the  women 
and  children  remained,  a  nd  among  them  the  disease 
spread  with  fearful,  fat<  J  rapidity.  G»xifrey  Millard 
was  unceasing  in  his  dera  )tion  by"  the  bedsides  of  the 
suff'ering  and  the  dying.  He  was  thought  to  be  a  hai-d, 
stem  man  by  his  social  ei  (uals,  but  the  poor  found  Mm 
gentle  and  sympathisin;  5.  Such  touching  appeals 
never  left  his  lips  in  the  p  ulpit  as  fell  upun  the  ears  of 
the  fever-stricken  in  the  p  loor  homes  he  vLsited. 

He  had  come  home  one  eivening  after  a  weary  night 
and  day  of  watching  and  prayer,  and  was  waiting  in 
his  study  for  same  refreahr  aent,  when  for  the  first  tune 
there  crept  into  his  heart  a  longing  for  home.  His 
books,  always  before  sufficii  tnt,  would  not  interest  him 
now.  There  was  a  disorder  ►in  the  room  that  proved 
how  entirely  its  care  was  h  ift  to  hired  hands,  and  h« 
sighed  as  he  remembered  th  e  forlorn  look  of  the  bed- 
room he  had  just  visited  for  toilet  cares.  Involuntarily 
he  thought  how  sweet  it  w<  >uld  have  been  to  meet  to 
meet  a  wife's  loving  welcomt  ),  to  have  had  kind  hande 
minister  to  his  comfort,  geu  tie  words  to  soothe  and 
rest  him,  and  Miss  Cameron  'l  )ecame  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  foreground  of  his  tj  i  oughts.  He  recalled  thi 
neat  housewifely  duties  he  1  lad  heard  of  her  perform- 
ing in  the  miserable  homes  he  had  ju.st  quitted,  and 
felt  sure  that  the  hands  so  ready  to  give  homely  ser- 
vice for  the  dirty  children  and  forlorn  rooms  would 
brighten  a  more  refined  he  me,  and  give  dainty  femi- 
nine charms  to  the  rooms  T  vhere  love  waited  to  reward 
the  toil.  It  was  some  da  ys,  weeks  indeed,  since  he 
had  seen  the  lovely  blue  «  yes  and  golden  curia  pass- 
ing the  pai-sonage,  but  eve  lywhere  he  had  heard  of  the 
devoted  cai-e  of  the  sick  g  iven  by  Miss  Cameron. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  M  rs.  Morrison's  little  boy  i« 
getting  worse,"  said  the  se  r-vant  at  the  door. 

"  I'll  be  there  in  a  few    minutes,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Drink  your  tea,  sir,  fiu  jt.  You'll  be  sick  yourself 
sir." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Barbara ;  I'll  (drink  the  tea.  Is  the  mes- 
senger waiting  ?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  he's  gone  for '.'  Hiss  Cameron,  Johnnie  is  ao 
fond  of  her  !  She  is  down  ;    A  Ford's  cottage.   His  wife 

is  sick." 

Miss  Cameron  !  Did  G  odfrey  Millard's  heart  beat 
a  httle  quicker  at  the  prosp  ect  of  meeting  the  fair  de- 
votee face  to  face,  in  her  m;  lesion  of  charity  ?  She  had 
always  avoided  him  ;  of  th  at  he  was  sure,  for  he  con- 
tinually heard  of  her  as  hf  iving  jixst  left  the  house  ai 
some  poor  sufferer  as  he  en    rtered  it. 

It  was  some  little  disi  ;ance  to  Morrison's  cottage 
where  little  Johnnie  lay  dj  ring,  and  as  (Jodfrey  entered 
the  house  he  met  the  lE  lother  weeping  in  an  outet 
room. 

"Miss  Cameron  is  wit  h  Johnnie,  sir,"  she  said, 
"  and  has  been  praying, ;  fearing  you  would  not  get 
here."  ^ 

A  low,  sweet  vxilce  was,'  heard  in  the  inner  room,  and 
the  mi;iister  stood  silent  ,  with  bowed  head,  ad  word* 
of  eai  nest  prayer  met  his  1  ear.  Loving  words  to  the 
httle  sufferer  followed —  ivords  that  encouraged  the 
little  spirit  starting  on  t  ;  ke  lonely  journey  where  all 
must,  sooner  or  later,  foil  c  m. 

"  Dear  Miss  Cameron,"  eaid  the  feeble  little  yoice. 
"  I  am  not  afraid  now,  '  f  JEill  you  hold  my  hand  fast 
all  the  time  ?" 

"  I  will  not  leave  you,|  J<  ihnnia" 

"  Please,  sir,  go  in,"  "sa'.ti  Mrs.  Morrison,  and  Godfrey 
entered  the  room. 

Seated  on  the  bed, ,  pjllov  ring  the  child's  head  in  hei 
arms,  the  soft  dark  f/yes  looking  earnestly  into  the 
fever-flushed  face,  was  Lois  Cameron, 

"  God  bless  her  ]"  whispe  red  the  mother.  "  Thia  i» 
the  third  night  she'has  beei  l  with  Johnnie.  See  how 
pale  she  is,  workiPig  over  the  ►sick." 

Godfrey  MilWi-d  knelt  to  pray,  and  before  he  rose 
the  pure  little  spirit  of  the  child  had  passed  away. 
Lois  Cameronis  face  was  very  "pale,  as  she  gently  placed 
the  corpse  upon  the'  pillows  and  turned  from  the  bed. 
Only  a  few  steps  away  she  s  uddenly  reached  out  hei 
hands,  and  f  eU  in  a  deep  swoi    >n  upon  the  floor. 

Godfrey  Millard  raised  the  little  figure  in  his  strong 
arms,  andjcarried  her  to  the  o    uter  room. 

"  Put  her  on  the  sofa,  sir.  1    'U  get  some  water," 

"  I  will  go  to  Mrs.  Cameroi  l'e,  and  tell  them  where 
she  is.    They  will  be  rmeasy." 

'•  No  they  won't,"  said  Mr.  i-  Morrison  indignantly 
"  She  hasn't  been  home  sine  e  the  fever  broke  out* 
Sho'^  just  been  catching  what  i    ileep  she  could  on  chain 
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ind  settees  for  two  weeks.  They  are  afraid  of  con- 
tagion at  her  house,  so  she  ]  Just  stays  among  the  sick, 
watching  and  nursing,  and  ^  getting  rest  as  I  told  you. 
IJo  wonder  she  is  worn  out. 

"  But  her  cousin  will  s'^  jxely  come  to  her,"  said 
Godfrey,  who  would  not  aUl  S  at  onoe  dethrone  his  fair 
vision.  « 

"  Her  cousin  I  She  was  if  lightened  to  come  near  us 
tefore  the  fever.  Dear  knov  rs  what  she  ever  did  come 
for.  Miss  Lois  has  been  c  oming  ever  since  she  came 
to  Nicetown,  but  Miss  Hel  En  just  came  a  spell  after 
you  came,  making  show  vij;its,  and  never  putting  her 
hand  out  to  help,  if  folks jwanted  help  ever  so  bad. 
There  !  she's  coming  round.  Leave  her  to  me,  sir; 
My  bed  is  poor,  but  it's  dlean,  and  her  own  mother 
couldn't  nurse  her  bette)-  than  I  will,  for  my  dead 
Doy's  sake." 

StiU  bewildered,  Godfccey  Millard  left  the  cottage, 
lent  a  pfaysician  there,  anxl  kept  on  to  Mrs.  Cameron's. 
The  door  of  the  sittingroom  stood  open  as  the  servant 
was  in  -Hrith  his  message.  His  blue-eyed  angel  spoke 
In  answer  : 

"  Th<iy  must  take  care  of  her.  I  won't  have  her 
broughl;  here  to  give  u^ll  the  fever.  Just  like  Lois, 
to  go  p<»king  in  thosetmiserable  holes,  to  catch  some 
horridj  disease."  . 

"  Yew  went  beforecthe  fever  broke  out,"  said  Mrs. 
Camel  on. 

"  I  'tvas  very  careful  where  I  went,  mamma,  and  I 
alwayi  kept  near  the  door,  and  never  let  any  of  the 
(Urty  li  ttle  brats  touch  me.  I  never  knew  how  Lois 
MDtriv  ed  to  spend  so  much  money  and  dress  so 
tneanlj  until  I  heard  them  talking  about  her  in  the 
faotory  cottages.  So  sly  and  secret  !  I  hate  sly 
ways." 

Godf  rey  had  heard  enough.  Sadly  and  very  thought- 
fully be  1  retraced  his  steps  to  Mrs.  Morrison's  cottage. 
The  rep  ort  was  unfavourable.  The  doctor  pronounced 
Miss  Ca;  meron  sick  with  the  fever,  and  in  its  most  ma- 
lignant ■  form. 

But  a  B  the  days  of  danger  wore  on,  it  was  beautiful 
to  see  how  the  little  sufferer  was  beloved.  Little 
enough  1  had  the  poor  around  her  to  give,  but  more  de- 
moted, g  ;entle  nursing  was  not  given  to  their  own  chil- 
dren. 5  5he  was  never  alone.  The  cooling  drinks  were 
ajways  i  ready,  the  medicines  carefully  administered, 
and  man  'y  delicacies  provided  by  her  thoughtful  care 
for  othe  rs  were  now  brought  to  her  own  lips.  Mrs. 
Morrison  i,  seemed  to  forget  her  own  loss  in  battling  for 
the  life  o  t  the  bright  young  girl  ;  and  at  last  youth 
and  healt  h  conquered,  aaid  the  patient  was  pronounced 
out  of  dai  ager. 

Before  Lois  could  leave  her  room  the  fever  had  de- 
creased. No  new  ca.?es  were  found,  and  thase  aheady 
ill  were  re  covering.  It  was  a  day  of  general  rejoicing 
when  Loii  i  Cameron  retum«d|home.  Mrs.  Cameron 
and  Helen* had  been  assured  by  the  physician  that  all 
danger  of  •  X)ntagiou  was  over,  before  they  opened  their 
doors  to  tb  e  bright  Uttle  brunette  who  had  left  them 
sparkling  \  (dth  health  and  beauty,  and  returned  feeble 
^nd  pallid. 

But  heaJ  fth  came  back  again  soon,  and  with  it  a 
grave,  shy  thappiness  that  softened  wonderfully  the 
vivacious  hi  eauty  of  the  dark  face.  For  in  those  days 
of  convaleat  ;ence,  no  longer  separated  by  shy  pride  or 
reserve,  the  i  noble  hearts  of  Godfrey  Millard  and 'Lois 
Cameron  ha  d  learned  that  true,  perfect  love  which  is 
boi  n  of  resp  ect  aud  honour.  The  sternness  of  the  one 
and  the  sam  !y  defiance  of  the  other  have  melted  in  the 
sunlight  of  ;  itrong  mutual  affection,  and  it  is  hard  to 
tell  which  is  '  most  beloved  in  Nicetown,  the  eloquent, 
devoted  miu  ,iiiter,  or  his  aotive  little  wife,  who  was 
Miss  Camero  In. 


The  supen'/or  of,  the  monastery  of  the  baie-footed 
Carmehtes  at|-.  Alessandiia  has  lieen  assassinated.  No 
traces  of  the  jmurderer  have  been  di-scovered. 

Sir  Wm.  E'den,  Bart.,  of  Wiudleston  Hall,  near 
Bishop  Auokla  ad,  expired  at  an  early  hour  on  the  21st 
October,  at  tb<  j  residence  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Witham, 
Lartmgton  Ha  11.  Barnard  Ca«tle. 

The  Kgyptia  p  Government  have  sent  to  London 
£l,2o5,000  to  r  ey  the  bonds  and  acceptances  fidling 
due  between  th.  Ust  and  7th  November.  The  neces- 
eary  funds  to  n:  let  the  ooligations  of  the  Egyi-tiau 
Government  fa!l  |ig  duel^  Decembe)  are  .ku  leaJv. 

The  Gazate  ijotifies  the  appointment  of  Lady 
Buffield  as  lady  |f  the  bedchamber  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  Mi.  fc  Elizabeth  Charlotte  KnoHys  to  be 
a  woman  of  the  b,  Kchamlper  to  her  Royal  Highness, 
vice  the  Hon.  i  irs.  William  Grey,  now  Countess 
auBtave  d'Otraate  |  who  (is  appoiatod  extra,  woman  of 
the  bedchcuuher 


CAN  WE  AtrL  BECOME  RICH? 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  present  generation  to  become 
rich  or  richer.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  may  be  inter, 
esting  to  examine  whether  it  may  be  possible  for  every 
one  to  get  rich. 

Certain  political  economists  tell  us  that  "  the  laws 
which  govern  the  distribution  of  wealth,  make  for  the 
many  as  against  the  few;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
naturally  increasing  geneial  purchasing  power  of  agri- 
cidtural  products,  which,  according  to  the  last 
census,  engage  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  all  the  males 
employed  in  this  country;  and,  as  in  the  increasing 
value  of  labour  as  compared  with  manufactured 
goods." 

The  first  proposition,  that  the  laws  which  govern  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  that  is  the  surplus,  make  for 
the  many  as  against  the  few,  we  question,  since  all 
countries  have  witnessed  the  accumulalion  of  land,  the 
most  stable  of  all  descriptions  of  property,  in-  a  con- 
stantly decreasing  number  of  hands.  The  possesion 
of  vast  wealth  invested  in  the  machinery  of  commerce 
and  manufactures  enables  the  possessor  to  tax  for  his 
own  benefit  entire  communities,  as  shown  to  be 
true  in  the  case  of  monopolists.  There  is  no  question 
of  the  added  power  of  accumulation  which  capital  gives 
to  its  possessor. 

We  believe  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  laws  which 
govern  the  distribution  of  wealth,  make  for  the  few 
as  against  the  many.  The  tendency  of  trade,  aud 
agricultural,  and  manufacturing  industries,  to  cen- 
tralize in  great  enterprises,  engaging  the  labour-  of 
gi-eat  numbers  and  involving  large  amounts  of  capital, 
the  whole  owned  and  directed  by  a  few  individuals, 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  age.  We  do  not  wish  to 
complain  of  this  tendency,  for,  rightly  directed, 
we  believe  it  to  be  adopted  to  secure  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number.  But  it  certainly 
is  not  favourable  to  the  enriching  of  any  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population. 

The  other  proposition,  which  assumes  the  increasing 
value  of  labour,  as  compared  with  manufactured  goods, 
we  believe  to  be  true.  This  is  due  to  the  growing 
understanding  of  the  relations  of  labour  and  capital  on 
the  part  of  the  great  body  of  workers.  In  the  pre- 
sent degree  of  general  education  and  enlightenment,  it 
is  not  possible  for  those  owning  and  directing  the  great 
operations  of  commerce  and  manufacturers  to  screw 
the  labourer  down  to  the  lowest  margin  uf  compensa- 
tion con.sistent  with  the  maintenance  of  life.  There 
is  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  power  which  labour 
wields  when  combined,  but  a  sentiment  of  what  is 
dui-  toiiumanity,  which  we  trust  will  hereafter  for 
ever  prevent  such  a  gi-inding  of  the  face  of  the  poor 
as  has  been  too  often  the  case  in  the  past  history  of 
industry. 

If  the  whole  wealth  of  the  world  was  tu  be  divided 
among  the  mule  inhabitants,  it  would  give  but  a  few 
hundreds,  or  at  the  utmost  a  lew  thousands  each. 
Such  a  division  would  paralyse  the  industry  of  the  en- 
tire people,  and  would  be  incompatible  with  the  car- 
rying on  of  the  work  and  business  of  civilisation.  Not 
only  is  the  tendency  of  things  unfavourable  to  the  en- 
riching of  every  indivi<lual,  but  the  lattci-  is  a  practi- 
cal inipos.sibility,  a  thing  which  is  neither  to  be  looked 
for  nor  desired.  But  it  is  possible,  and  this  is  true 
especially  in  this  country,  for  every  man,  by  industry 
and  frugality,  to  securfe  a  position  of  security  and  in- 
dependence against  the  comincc  of  age  and  infirmity. 
Most  men  are  unwilling  to  fulfil  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  obtaining  even  so  much  as  thi.s.  It  is  not  that 
they  do  not  d«sire  it,  but  they  rely  upon  obtaining  it 
by  some  accident  or ,  fortunate  speculation.  This  is 
the  principal  cause  of  that  demoralisation  and  corrup- 
tion in  business  and  politics  which  we  all  so  much  de- 
plore. 


The  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  have  resolved  to 
raise  fimds  to  complete  the  restoration  of  the  parish 
church  by  a  volunt-irv  rate.  The  Nonconformists 
took  part  in  the  procea^linffs  and  promised  sui>port. 

The  Exchequer  accounts  to  October  18th  were — Re- 
venue, £37,691,094— last  year,  £36,916,495  :  expendi- 
ture, £45,660,592,  and  last  year,  £41,660,693.  The 
balances  are  £1,124,766,  and  last  yeai-,  £2,977,981. 

W  edding.  Christening,  and  Reception  Cakes  of 
every  description  and  newest  design.  P.  GafEney,  6  Pailia^ 
meot-street.  N.B — Delivery  by  train  and  vaa  e?ei7  tbree 
hoars  fipm  da.m.  to  6  p.m.  dally.  7424 


SUSY'S  WISH. 

How  cold  and  calm  thy  waxen  brow, 
No  movement  stirs  the  drooping  lash 

Which  veils  in  darkness  those  bhie  orbs 
That  once  were  bright  as  sapphires'  flash. 

Thy  paUid  lip  no  hreath  exhales, 
No'sign  of  life  thy  cheeks  retains  ; 

Thy  .spirit  fled— a  h-a^i\e  shell 
Is  all  o£  thee  to  us  remains. 

And  even  this  form  from  our  fond  gaze 
Must  shrouded  be  beneath  tbe  sod; 

'Tis  hard  to  acquiesce  in  fate, 
Although  we  feel  your  nearer  Ood 

Thy  frigid  hand  the  favor  clasps. 
Which  otheiTvise  had  been  forgot; 

Carnation  pink,  and  Heliotrope, 
Enshrined  amidst  Forget-me-not. 

You  asked  these  flowers  hut  yesterday, 
How  quick  are  transient  wishes  sped  1 

We  all  forget,  while  friends  yet  live, 
Their  wishes,  cherished  when  they're  dead. 

"Dear. mother,  should  I  chance  to  die," 
Amid  your  suffering  oft  you  plead, 

"  Don't  deck  me  with  white  flowera  alone, 
I'd  rather  have  them  bright  instead." 

Thy  prayer  was  heard,  the  radiant  wreathes 

Upon  thy  bosom  testify, 
And  with  (iheir  evanescent  sweets. 

Thy  soaring  spirit  wings  the  sky. 

Towards  that  Heaven,  whence  thy  glance 

At  eventide  so  often  fled. 
Where  near  Jchovali's  jaspar  throne 

Thy  floral  fragrance  rears  its  head. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  ROAD. 
The  good  rule,  "  Right  of  the  road"  seems  to  bff 
wholly  ignored  in  Dublin  by  pedestrians,  and  driviers 
and  horaemen.  To  anybody  who  has  lived  in  London, 
where  there  are  moie  moving  people  in  a  day  thaa 
there  ai  e  in  Dublin  in  a  month,  tbe  condition  of  our 
street  traffic  seems  chaos  come  again.  Everybody 
walks  in  everybody  else's  way  ;  everybody  jostles 
everybody,  and  everybody,  in  getting  out  of  the  way,' 
get's  into  somebody  else's.  As  the  streets  are  usually 
muddy,  the  res\ilt  is  far  from  pleasant.  If  the  trvith 
mu.st  be  told,  the  ladies  are  the  greatest  sinners  in  this 
l  espect,  as  in  many  other  matters  where  considiera- 
tion  for  others  might  have  play.  Ladies  in 
Dublin  S'-em  to  have  a  rooted  notion  that, 
they  are  to  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  pathways . 
not  at  either  side  lest  anybody  .should  have  place  to; 
walk.  You  are  expected  to  risk  your  elbow  in  a 
window  or  your  feet  in  a  puddle,  so  that  the  sweeping 
sailer  of  the  boulevard  may  have  full  dignity  in  her 
approa<.-h.  This  bondage  is  borne  with  the  meekness 
characteri.stic  of  men  ;  but  to  strangers  it  bears  the 
appearance  of  rudeness — a  character  we  don't  deserve  ; 
of  selfishness,  a  faidt  from  which  we  are  perhaps  mow 
free  than  other.s.  It  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  local  habit. 
We  are  far  from  saying  that  men  don't  often  take  the 
centre  of  the  path  when  they^  ought  to  take  the  right 
hand  side.  There  is  no  doulit  the  error  is  general. 
A  countryman  is  even  worse.  He  describes  a 
zig-zag  serpentine  as  he  walks  up  a  street 
with  his  eyes  nov^here  and  his  mouth 
open.  He  plants  a  pair  of  terrible  feet  on  your  fa- 
vourite corn,  aud  get.;  off  with  a  mere  glance  of  imcon 
dull.  In  Grafton,  Westmoreland  and  Dame-streets, 
cern.  Not  that  he  is  unconcerned,  but  he  is  simply 
wide  ae  are  the  pathways  in  the  latter,  the  anoyance  ii 
really  grievous.  Walking  at  anything  like  business 
speed  is  out  of  the  question.  You  are  certain  tc 
find  yourself  opposite  a  fair  damsel,  who,  believ- 
ing herself  to  be  in  her  place— that  is  where  she. 
pleases — rivets  you  with  a  glance  of  scornful  pitj 
as  though  you  were  a  barbarous  clown.  I) 
not  thus  obviated,  you  find  yourseK  made  buffer  tc 
a  running  errand 'boy,  who  probably  has  a.  long  stick 
on  his  shoulder  which  threatens  your  vision.  Police- 
men, if  they  come,  never  think  of  getting  out  of  the 
waj — movement  '.s  opposed  to  dignity.  They  stand  at 
corners  which  happen  to  be  sharp,  and  divide  the  pas- 
sengers between  the  shopdoors  and  the  mud-banks  of 
the  Corporation.  We  venture  to  include  the  Post- 
office  authorities  amongst  the  obstructives.  They 
never  seem  to  be  able  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to 
where  a  pillar-bex  should  be.  Now  it  is  at  that  corner, 
now  at  this  ;  now  at  one  end  of  a  street  in  defe- 
rence to  the  staggering  wants  of  public-house  custo- 
mers ;  n6w  at  the  other  in  deference  to  a  stationer. 
But,  wherever  it  is,  it  is  sure  to  be  in  the  general  wayi 
The  subject  is  one  which  touches  our  good  temper, 
our  good  sense,  and  our  x^nute  as  metrqpolitaoBi 
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FORKS. 

Ancient  nations  do  not  appear  to  have  even  thought 
of  forks.  As  the  old  adage  has  it,  "Fingers  were  made 
before  forks,"  and  when  they  had  to  put  food  into 
their  mouths,  it  was  done  by  aid  of  the  spoon  or  the 
fingers. 

To  this  day,  in  Persia,  Turkey,  and  some  other 
Oriental  countries,  even  the  sovereigns  use,  not  forks, 
but — fingers.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  any  one 
dines  at  the  royal  table,  the  imperial  (and  usually  im- 
perious) host  sometimes  complimeuts  him  by  sending 
him  a  platterful  of  victuals  from  his  own  dish  (as 
Joseph  did  to  his  brother  Benjamin,  iu  Egypt),  or,  if 
marked  courtesy  is  to  be  manifested,  by  taking  a  fist- 
ful of  food  from  his  owa  plate  and  thrusting  it  into 
his  guest's  mouth .' 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  at  the  beginning, 
people  could  find  vessels  out  of  which  to  driyk.  On 
the  sea  shore  they  would  pick  up  shells,  which,  ac- 
Lording  to  shape  and  sine,  would  serve  them  as  cups 
or  spoons.  Inland,  where  .shells  are  not  found,  some 
plants — such  as  the  cocoanut  tree  and  the  gourd — 
•would  supply  natural  dlinking  vessels.  The  hollow 
horns  of  some  animals'  were  sometimes  used,  and 
Becessity  being  the  mother  of  invention,  various  sub- 
ttitutes  would  be  made  in  various  places.  Shells, 
Ht  any  rate,  wherever  accessible,  would  be  used  as 
gpoons. 

Forks,  now  so  common  even  in  the  most  humble 
household,  are  comparative  novelties  among  the  culi- 
nary "  tixin's"  of  society.  The'  credit  of  inventing 
them  is  given  to  Italy.  A  few  antiquarians  have  fan- 
cied that  they  found  something  like  forks — handy  im- 
j)lements  with  two  or  more  prongs — in  the  Appian 
'Way,  near  Rome,  and  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  Roman 
city  in  France.  But  nothing  like  a  fork  was  found  in 
^hat  is  left  of  the  •  cities  bi  Pompeii  and  Hei'cula- 
beum,  so  rich  in  the  _  remains  of  all  that  belonged  to 
Ihedfcmestic  conveniences  of  Romans  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

Forks  for  agricultural  purposes,  not  unlike  those 
msed  by  our  own  haj'-makers,  were  common  among  the 
lEgyptians,  Greeks,  .Jews,  Etruscans  and  eaily  Britons. 
The  Greeks  used  flesh-forks  to  take  meat  out  of  the 
pot.  <. 

In  the  twelfth  century  an  instrument  like  a  table- 
fork  was  used,  as  an  article  of  great  luxury,  iu  some 
royal  houses.  In  Italy,  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  they  were  coming  into  use,  but  were,  "  like 
angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between." 

Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  was  praised  by 
%a  Italian  writer  in  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth  een- 
fcury  for  not  soiling  his  clothes,  though  he  ate  without 
»,  fork.  As  saffron  was  miiob  used  in  the  cookery  of 
ihat  time,  people's  fingers  were  tinged  with  yellow, 
Irom  the  habit  of  handling  the  meat. 

At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  forks  were  al- 
taoet  unknown  out  of  Italy,  Yet  at  thai  time  Ellza- 
Mth  Tudor  was  eovoraign  of  England,  Henry  of  Na- 
fea«-e  of  EraacBj  James  A/3.  of  Scotlwd,  and  Clement 
/VUL  was  Pope.  Fancy  "  Good  Quaen  Bess  "  picking 
Jap  bite  of  meat  with  her  fingers.  Her  father  certainly 
was  forkleas. 

The  factvfs,  sauces  and  such  sorbs  of  food  were  put 
into  the  mouth  by  aid  from  pieces  of  bread,  juat  as,  at 
genteel  tables,  fish  is  conveyed  to  that  bourne  ia  the 
£um80  countenano^  from  which  food  does  u(jt  return. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  in  many  of  the  monas- 
teries attempts  to  use  forks  instead  of  fingers  were 
condemned  as  effeminate.  Until  forks  became  gene- 
rally used,  an  ewer,  with  pureiwater  and  napkins,  was 
^placed  before  every  guest  at  the  end  of  a  weal,  so  that 
the  fingers  might  be  clean.  Before  any  dish  was  pnt 
on  the  table  the  carver  had  to  cut  it  into  small  pieces, 
of  a  size  convenient  foi-  being  taken  up  by  the  fingeiw. 

Queen  Elizabeth  had,  among  her  jewels  and  curiosi- 
ties, three  forks — respectively  made  of  orystul,  coral, 
and  gold — ^whtcli  had  been  presented  to  her  as  new 
things ',  but  it  is  probable  that  she  had  rarely,  if  ever, 
used  thera  at  table. 

The  fork  had  the  honour  of  being  preached  against 
in  her  time  as  an  Insult  to  Providence  to  use  anything 
tut  fingers  in  taking  up  one's  meat.  Playrigbts,  even 
BO  eminent  a£  Ben  Johnson  and  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher, ridiouled  the  "we  of  forks.  Their  introduction 
into  England  was  in-'this-vrise ; — 

There  jwas  on«  Thomas.  Coryate,  born  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  England,  in  the  year  1577,  and 
«ducated  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  became 
,an  attendant  a»  Jlenrj^  Prince  of  Wal6%  eldest. 


the  greater  part  of  Europe  on  foot.  In  the  church  o£ 
Odcombe,  the  parish  in  which  he  was  bom,  there  hung 
for  a  long  time  the  pair  of  skoes  (only  once  mend*d) 
in  which  he  had  walked  nearly  two  thousand  miles 
through  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  in  1608.  Three 
years  after  his  return  he  published  "  Coryate' s  Cnudi- 
ties  ;  Hastily  Gobbled  up  iu  Five  Mouths'  Ti'avels  in 
F'rauce,  &o." 

Altei  wards  he  went  on  a  ten  years'  tour,  and  Actu- 
ally did  explore  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  India, 
dying  iu  the  latter  countrj/  five  years  after  his  tour 
began. 

The  shoes  above  mentioned  remained  iu  Odcombe 
church  from  1611  to  1792,  when  they  were  removed. 

In  his  book  of  "Crudities,"  describing  Italy  in  1608, 
Coryate  wrote  that  iu  that  countiy,  and  there  only, 
people  "  doe  always  at  their  meales  use  a  little  forke, 
when  they  eat  their  meate  ;  for  while  with  their  knife, 
which  they  hold  in  one  hand,  they  cut  the  meate  out 
of  the  dish"  (separate  carving-knive%  appear  to  have 
been  unknown)  "  they  fasten  the  forke,  which  they 
hold  iu  the  other  hand,  upon  the  same  dish  ;  so  that 
whatsoever  he  be  that,  sitting  in  the  company  of  any 
others  at  meale,  should  inadvisedly  touch  the  dish  of 
meate  with  his  fingers  from  which  all  the  table  do  eat, 
he  will  give  occasion  of  offense  imto  the  company,  as 
having  transgressed  the  laws  of  good  manners,  inso- 
much that  for  his  error  he  shall  be  at  last  browbeilten, 
if  not  reprehended  in  wordes." 

The  forks,  he  added,  were  mostly  made  of  iron  and 
steel,  and  some  of  silver,  used  only  by  gentlemen. 

Adopting  this  instrument,  Coryate  was  nicknamed 
"  Tom  Puroifer" — from  its  Latin  name — by  his  friend 
Laurence  Whitaker. 

It  really  is  only  261  years  since  Coryate's  notice  of 
the  fork  was  first  published  in  England.  A  century 
back  the  fork  was  unknown  in  Spain,  save  atthetables 
of  the  king  and  the  highest  nobility. 

The  present  four-pronged  fork  came  into  use  during 
the  present  century.  A  country  gentleman,  who  dined 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  seventy  years  back,  and  had 
been  used  to  the  familiar  three-pronged  steel  fork,^as 
observed  to  be  i-ather  awkward  in  the  use  of  the  im- 
plement made  with  four  prongs,  as  generally  with  us. 
He  complained  that  he  found  it  rather  difficult  to  take 
split  spoon .'" 

For  ft  long  time,  even  in  good  society,  in  England, 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  a  common 
practice,  when  a  gentlenian  was  invited  out,  to  take 
with  him  a  silver  fork  and  spoon,  in  a  little  morocco 
case. 

There  ie  considerable  difference,  even  in  the  advanced 
civilisation  of  the  present  time,  between  oxir  knives 
and  forks  and  the  little  "  chop-sticks"  which  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  use  at  table,  with  a  surprising  dex- 
terity which  no  foreigner  has  been  able  to  acquire. 

HOW  TO  STIMULATE  THE  BRAIN. 
The  ideal  great  mental  worker  would  be  a  man  pos- 
sessing the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,  and  a  self-suf- 
ficing independence  of  all  external  influences.  But 
how  many  have  filled  such  conditions  2  Splendid  con- 
stitutions many  have  possessed,  but.pro^uction  beyond 
a  common  and  easily  reached  pofnt  becomes,  not 
healthy  e.\ercise,  but  waste,  wear  and  tear.  "  Ah,  that 
fatal  thirty-seven  !"  exclaims  Sidonia  in  "  Couingsby," 
when  UluBtrating  the  limit  of  the  most  active  and 
brilliant  working  lives.  Among  the  definitions  of 
genius  that  have  been  suggested,  this  may  be  ofifered 
as  not  less  satisfactory  than  many  others — "  Genius  is 
the  result  of  an  attempt  to  wear  oneself  out  as  soon  as 
possible,  combined  with  a  constitution  that  ^l>ill  not  be 
worn  out  before  one's  work  is  done."  TiieA  being  the 
case — or  on  the  basis  of  any  other  accepted  definition — 
it  is  natural  and  inevitable  that  men  should  uae  every 
means,  wise-or  unwise,  to  make  their,  bodies  and  minds 
answer  at  once  to  any  call  that  may:  be  made  upon 
them,  however  suddenly.  Schiller  wrote  habituaHy 
upon  champagne  in  a  dose  room  filled  with  the  atmo- 
sphere of  rotten  apples,  a  strange  condition  that  he 
fbuad  by  experiMice>maude  him  work  faster  and  better. 
These  peculiar  fcffms  of  stimulant  in  all  probability 
shortened  his  hfe  ;  but  a  man  must  work  in  his 
own  way,  and  no  one  can  say  that  the  fumes  of 
■the  apples  may  not  have  acted  in  some,  exceptional 
manner  upon^his  exceptional  brain.  We  might 
have  had  less  or  worse  work  •  if  he  had  been 
dfibarred  from  rotten  apples  and  champagne.  Shelley 
would  keep  on  eating  bread  while  engared  in  composi- 
tion. If  this  was  a  mare  habit,  still  a  nabit  may  act 
as  a  stimiriant  by  satisfying  ajcraving-  Alfieri  found,- 


;3deas.    Dickens  seems  tt  to  have  found  the  street*  oC 
■  liondon  a  means  o£  ii  aspiration.    The  more  terrible' 
cases  of  the  great  opiu.  ti-eaters,  or  rather  laudanum- 
drinkers,  serve  to  mal  :<;  people  exclaim,  ""What  mar- 
vels they  would  have  ( lone  had  it  not  been  for  their, 
tyrant,"  >vhen  it  would i  have  been  just  as  true,  per-i 
haps,  that  but  for  their  ntyrant  they  would  have  done' 
mere  common-place  wo  rk  or  nothing.    In  their  caaea! 
much  originality  of  wo  t  \:  may  be  directly  ascribed  ta( 
the  stimulant  ai^n  exc  rtiing  cause.    Again,  it  is  doubt-1 
less  well  to  congratulat  ef  ourselves  upon  the  compara.) 
tive  sobriety  of  our  .ikiys  compared  with  the  three-j 
bottle  propensities  of  a  icouple  of  generations  ago.  lu 
may  be  that  we  havei  only  substituted  drinking  i  j 
small  quantities  throu;^hout  the  day  for  a  deliberatd^ 
debauch  at  the  end  of  ii.,  so  that  the  total  amount  ofi 
harm  remains  the  same. '  But  let  the  fuU  cause  foc| 
self-congratulation  be  aswimed.    Even  so,  though  w«f 
ought  to  be  healthier  and  happier  than  our  grand-* 
fathers,  and  perhaps  are,  the  gain  has  not  been  wholly? 
gain.    Prsc-Reform  Parliaments  were  cert.\inly  mor* 
eloquent,  more  witty — more  unbusiness-like,  and  lesa^ 
well-behaved  it  may  be,  but  less  duU  thani  our  ovmj 
And  it  is  impos.sible  to  forget  that  in  fhoselmore  bril-' 
liant  days  men  prepared  themselves  for  skirmishe*  ancb 
field-days  with  a  sufficient  stimulus  of  the}  wine  thaftf 
Johnson  callied  the  drink  for  men,  to  give  hie  to  their 
energies  and  bring  them  out  with  a  burst..  Theyl 
earned  gout,,  but  they  also  earned  glory.   tThen  the) 
Bar,  now  tbie  chosen  field  off  dulness,  waa^once-^he' 
home  of  humvour  and  eloquence.    And  why  ^funlees  ib^ 
wafe  because  jmdges  and  counsed  took  the  amp'le  stimu-^ 
lant  of  dinner— not  forgetting  the  one'  or  twoiijbottlee — ' 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  got  thr  ough^  the  besfe" 
part  of  their  business  under  that  benignant  n  ifluence  ?  ■  ■ 
Nothing  would  be  more  ihterasting,  and  f«  w  things' 
would  be  more  valuable,  than  for  some  comps  tent  per- ' 
son  to  collect  from  biographies  the  special  form  of 
stimulant  used  by  different  great  workes-s.  Moat- 
people,  if  they  examine  themselves,  will  find  B  that  there 
is  some  sort  of  habit  or  indulgence  necessat^y  to  bring 
out  their  minds'  full  play,  whether  wini3.,  tobacco, 
coffee,  music,  a  piece  of  string  to  play  wi  th,  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  town,  the  air  of  the  countiy    or  some 
other  articles  of  a  long  catalogue.    The  ocie  great  in- 
stance of  a  man  who  dispensed  with  direct  s  ti  imulants  ia 
Goethe  ;  but  his  was  an  almost  ideal  organ  i  sation,  and 
even  he  was  a  great  wine-drinker  after  hiit  day's  work ' 
was  done.     The  result  of  such  a  colle(rfion  woulti^ 
probably  confirm  the  theory  that  few  mintls  can  workl 
their  best  vrithout  some  habitual  spuo',  and  thaw 
the  more  active  the  mind'strives  to  be  ij  the  sharper< 
and  more  hurtful  in  itself  is  the  sp  lor  which  it: 
needs.     Few  men  can,  like  Kant,  su  bstitute  per-< 
feet  daily  regularity  for  the  intermit  (teijt  heat  at 
vfhich  most  are  compelled  to  labour.      Of  course  no 
mistake  can  be  more  profound  than  i  .'or  any  one  to 
think  that  simply  because,  he  drinks  Lto  excess  or 
indulges  in  any  other  injurious  habit,  he  is  excused 
by  great  examples.     A  deUberate  c  tioice  between' 
health  laxd:  work  is  th&  only  apolc»g  y  that  can  ba 
allowed,        even  then  "  the  proof  of  Mthe  pudding  is 
in  thet«9iting  ;"  the  work  must  not  bf  >  talked  about,, 
but  donp. 

It  is,  of  course,  unutterably  painful  to  think  of  the 
number  of  lives  that  have  been  wr  ecked  upon  th* 
means  with  which  they  sought  to  reac  h  the  end.  But 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  an  c  (ver-grudishneia 
ih  the  matter  of  stimu^nts  may  b<  s  the  means  oi 
losing  to  the  world  much  good  wor"  k  that  outvalues 
the  health  of  any  given  man.  One  a  more,  betweed 
'the  claims  oi  health  and  temperance  on  the  one  hand 
and  doing  one's  best  and.  utmost  on  tie  other,  every- 
body must  judge  for  himself.  Ther  e  is  only  one  safe 
rule,  «"id  that  is  the  rule  of  tolera  pee.  All  excep- 
tional work  requires  exceptional  m  inds,  and  excep- 
tional mind*  require^jcception^  met  ihods.  Nor  may 
the  danger  always  be  so  great  in  ej  xeptional  as  they 
are  in  common  cases.  Another  pro  srerb,  "  One  man'a 
meat  is  another  span's  poison,  '  is  au  important  part 
of  the  philosophy  of  stitauiants,,  of  many  other 
philosophies.-  "Aj  sound  jniud  iripa  sound  body"  is 
the  best  motto'for  {he  world  aWarf  ,'e,  but  work  befora 
health  will  always  be  the  principL  »  of  those  who  care 
more  for  their' work  than  for  thei  r  lives.  The  great 
difficulty  of  the  whole  question  I  ies  in  saying  where 
necessity  ends  and  indulgence  b(  jginB  ;  and  here  the 
only  rule  at  preseaat  is  to  J)e  toj  siant  towards  others 
and  severe  wiUi.  onrselves. 


Becker  Bros.'  Pcoest  and  Best  Tef  l  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb  ,  isi 
combinatioiT'<)f  tha  ^est  kinds  iir  .p^ted,  and  contains  all 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  first  Hindoo  widow  maniage  in  JSIa/  ifas  was  ce- 
lebrated on  the  17th  Oc. 

The  kw  and  other  fee  stamps  wen  s  last  year 
£566,916  23.  8Jd. 

The  Excise  duty  ou  horse  dealers  in.-.tho  year  ended 
'the  31st  of  March  was  £19,925. 

The  value  as  declaied  of  gunpowder- ex J  wrted'in  the 
last  nine  months  was  £329,321;  in  1872, ;  £375,136. 

Mr.  Marling,  member  for  West  Glou.ces  tershiie,  will 
not  seek  re-election.  Steps  are  being  tal  :en  to  invite 
the  Hon.  Charles  Berkeley  to  come  'forw,ai  d. 

The  value  of  petroleum  imported  itl  lis  year  was 
£644,205  ;  in  the  corresponding  period  I  last  year, 
£306,298. 

In  addition  to  the  stamp  duty  ou  patei3(  t  medicines, 
the  Excise  duty  on  medicine  vendors  aw  as  last  year 
.  £7,283  158. 

George  Francis  Train  is  reported  to  ha  ve  declared 
his  determination  never  to  return  to  Amei  ica  "  until 
it  is  purified." 

The  Royal  Mint  has,  it  is  said,  turned  ouC  15,000,000 
of  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  this  yi  sar,  repre- 
senting 122  tons  of  metal. 

The  .site  for  the  military  centre  in  Oxfo  rdshire  has 
keen  selected.  It  is  to  be  at  Bullingdo!  a,  near  the 
University  city. 

M.  Emile  Ullivier,  who  has  bijen  livii^  g  for  three 
'years  at  Pollone,  near  Biella,  has  Itrft  for  Su  int  Tropez, 
in  the  south  of  France. 

Benjamin  Calvert,  a  private  in  the  Royal?^  Marines  at 
Portsmouth,  has  been  sentenced  ho  eighted  n  months' 
imprisonment  for  insulting  his  se  ngeant-maji  >r. 

A  music  dealer  not  long  ago  n  aceived  the'  following 
order  : — "  Please  send  me  the  )  sciusic  to  '  S  trike  the 
harp'  for  some  colliers  who  havej/just  struck*  work." 

Mr.  Merry,  M.P.  for  the  Falkirk  Burghs,  ivill  issue 
an  address  to  the  electors,  statin  g  that  he  will  not  seek 
se-election. 

Mr.  Harvey  Lewis,  who  is  1  f'mg  ill  at  Pi  uis,  has 
undergone  a  relapse,  and  his  ijondition  n«iv  causes 
the  most  serious  alarm. 

The  Rev  Mr.  Knight,  who  was  jsaccused  of  he  resy  be- 
fore the  Dundee  Free  Presbytery,  has  reBSg:ned  his 
position  as  a  minister  of  the  Fne  ei  Church. 

The  income  of  the  Waterf  oiri  1  Harboui-  C'^ommis- 
Bioners  for  the  past  year  amou.nt  ed  to  £1 7,91 14s  2d. 
Duty  was  paid  on  an  increase)  of  I  26,000  tons,  ais  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  J  jpei  iod  of  1872. 

At  Liverpool,  Oct.  22,  a^iaulmber  of  sailors  were 
summoned  for  refusing  to  gd'tw^sea  in  the  ship -Green- 
wich. They  were  acquitted  ■<  m  the  ground'  that  the 
ship  was  undermanned  and  ha  ditoo  few  pumpe. 

On  Oct.  22nd  the  library  of  jtlie  late  Bishop -of  Win- 
chester was  sold  by  public  /  (auction.  3Iany  vvoiks 
fetched  fair  prices,  but  there  \f/iia  no  extravagant  bid- 
ding. 

The  official  Staatscourant  ^.of  Holland  a^tates  that 
some  sporadic  cases  of  cholen  Moccurred  in  thait  country 
last  Week,  but  there  seems  /to  be  no  fear-Aof  an  epi- 
flemic. 

The  amount  of  duty  par"  H  at  the  Belfa*  Custom 
house,  for  the  week  endinj;;  October  18,  was*  £23,025 
19s.  Od.,  against  £26,099  lil  h.  lOd.  the  previous  week, 
find  £25,384  Os.  4d.  same  ti  me  last  year. 

A  rumour  is  current  ths  it  Vinas,  formerly  o  tptain 
of  a  slave  ship,  commands  «  me  of  the  insurgent  viessels 
of  Carthagena.  Among  the  »crew  area  certain  number 
of  North  Americans. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Const  n-vatives  in  the  borougti  of 
Finsbury,  on  Oct.  21st,  it  w,  as  announced  that  Cok  tnel 
Richards,  editor  of  the  Mort  ving  Aehertiaer,  will  stated 
at  the  next  slectioa  in  the  C  bnservativa  interest. 

The  number  of  births  reg  btered  during  the  quart  er 
ended  the  31st  March  las/l  i;  was  38,855  ;  the  deaths 
30,883  ;  and  the  number  of!  emigi-ants  12,726  (accord  rv 
ing  to  the  returns  obtainedif  liy  the  enumerators  at  thet 
several  seaports)  ;  a  decreaa  e  of  4,754  would,  therefore,  | 
appear  to  have  Uken  place  ■  in  the  population  of  Ire-  ' 
land  durmg  that  period. 

October  22,  at  the  South-  Western  Poor  LawSConfer- 
ence  at  Exeter,  Sir  Stafford  -JNorthcote  read  a  paper  on 
tnendly  societies,  in  which  he  urged  that  they  should 
be  put  upon  a  better baais,  ai  idthacguai  diansshouldnot 
carry  on  the  present  practii  »  of  only  taking  into  con- 
sideration one-half  %  sum  , «  person  applying  for  rehef 
received  from  a  society.       |'  rr  j    o  . 

The  Government  Indust  liial  Schools  at  Mossbank, 
near  Glasgow,  were  totally  |Joumeddown  on  22nd  Oct. 
abe  fare  waa  supposed  to  h  tiv©  been  caused  by  light- 
Bing,  and  the  damage  is  ea  timated  at  fifteen  thousand 
j^wiada.    The  b«te-.«£  the^nrinetitute,  several  hundreds 


in  number,  were  in  the  playgrouad  at  the  time,  and 
are  all  unhurt. 

Of  the  persons  receiving  in-door  relief  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1873,  an  average  number  of  566  in  each 
week  were  located  in  asylums  for  the  bUnd  and  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  in  exterti  hospitals  ;  in  the  cor- 
responding quaiter  of  1872  the  average  weejiy  number 
was  543. 

According  to  the  returns  obtained  by  the  enumei-a- 
tors,  the  number  of  emigrants  who  left  the  ports  of 
Ireland  during  the  quarter  ended  the  31st  March  last, 
amovmted  to  12,726 — 8,366  males  and  4,360  females 
— being  1,206  more  than  the  number  who  emigrated 
during  the  correspondiug  quarter  of  1872. 

October  22,  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Oxford  Union 
Society  was  celebrated  by  a  grand  banquet  in  the  Corn 
Exchange,  Oxford.  The  Lord  Chancellor]  presided, 
and  there  were  about  500  present,  among  them  being 
the  Archbishop  of  Cauterbuiy,  Archbishop  Manning, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  C'ardvvell,  Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy,  and  other  di.sthiguished  statesmen. 

A  young  woman  named  Emma  Knott,  a  teacher  in 
one  of  the  board  .schools,  while  proceethng  home  on 
the  night  of  the  22nd  Oct.,  was  stopped  by  a  man  who 
was 'a  stranger  to  her,  and  who,  without  saying  a  word, 
drew;  something  sharp  across  her  throat  and  made  off. 
She  was  conveyed  home  by  some  passers-by,  and  now 
lies  m  a  very  precarious  state,  and  her  depositions  have 
been  taken. 

October  20,  about  half-past  1  o'clock,  a  fire  broke  out 
inawagou  laden  with  tow  in  the  5:15a.m  goods  and  pas- 
senger train,  from  Dublin,  between  Dundalk  and 
Newiy.  ^Vheu  first  discovered  eflbrts  were  made 
to  extinguish  the  fire,  but  they  proved  ineffec- 
tive, as  the  flames  became  perfectly  imcon- 
trollable.  The  wagon  had  to  be  disconnected 
fiom  the  train,  and  let  burn  to  the  ground.  It 
contained  twenty-eight  bales  of  tow  for  Messrs.  .1. 
Dempster  and  Co.,  Newi-y.  No  account  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  file  has  been  yet  ascei-tained.  Trattic  was 
suspended  nearly  two  hours.  The  damage  is  esti- 
mated at  £250. 

An  intelligent,  respectable-looking  young  ucgi'o  ap- 
plied at  the  Mansion  House  on  22nd  Oct.  for  assistance 
from  the  poor  box.  He  stated  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Demerara,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  while  out  in  the 
woods  he  discovered  a  nest  of  boa  constrictors  that  had 
only  just  been  hatched,  and  having  heard  that 
such  objects  were  of  value  in  foreign  countries, 
he  carefully  seciued  his  prize,  as  he  considered  it,  and 
resolved  to  take  the  "  little  strangers"  to  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens  at  Moscow,  where  he  was  told  he  would 
get  a  good  price  for  them.  He,  therefore,  made  liis 
way  to  Hamburg,  from  whence  he  intended  to  get  to 
Moscow,  but  at  this  place  all  the  young  "  boas"  died. 
He  had  come  from  Hamburg  to  England  thinking  to 
getback  tohis  owntfountry,  and  he  wished  foi'  assistance 
to  do  so.  The  captain  of  a  ship  in  the  West  India 
docks  had  agreed  to  take  him  to  the  West  Indies  for 
working  his  pas»»ige  ;  he  had  no  clothes,  however,  and 
desired  some  assistance.  Several  inquiries  having  been 
made  of  the  applicant,  the  answers  to  which  left  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  story,  a  small  sum  was  given 
him,  and  he  left  the  court  apparently  highly  delighted 
with  the  result  of  his  appUcation.  « 

The  average  price  of  Messrs.  Manders  and  Co.'s  41b. 
loaf  for  the  quarter  ending  31st  March  last  was  8d., 
which  was  also  the  price  during  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  1872  ;  in  the  fii-st  quarter  of -1864  the  average 
price  vras  6d.  At  the  Dublin  Corn  Exchange  the  ave- 
rage price  of  oatmeal  for  the  quarter  was  16s.  4d.  per 
cwt.  ;  dining  the  first  quarter  of  last  year  it  was  15s. 
lu  the  corresponding  period  of  1864  it  was  only  lis. 
At  the  Dublin  Potato  Market  the  average  prices  of 
potatoes  during  the  quarter  ranged  from  4s.  6d.  to  9s. 
6d.  per  cwt.,  against  3s.  5d.  to  48.  5d.  in  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  of  last  year  ;  the  average  prices  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1864  were  only  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  3d. 
The  average  prices  of  beef  at  the  Dublin  Cattle  Mar- 
ket during  the  quarter  were,  from  65s.  to  &0s.  6d.  per 
cwt.,  against  59s.  to  72s.  6d.  in  the  corresponding 
V,qiaarter  of  1872  ;  for  the  first  quarter  of  1864  the  ave- 
■^crage  prices  wese  51s.  6d.  to  64s.  6d.  The  average 
dumber  of  persons  receiving  in-door  relief  on  Satur- 
,days  during  the  first  quarter  of  1873  was  52,916, 
a(gainst  50,700  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1872. 
l{he  average  weekly  number  of  persons  receiving  out- 
d.oor  reUef  during  the  quarter  was  32,012,  against 
281,030  for  the  first  quarter  of  1872. 

'.The  Cbown  Lauds. — The  gross  receipts  from  the 
Cro-wn  lands  in  the  year  ended  the  31st  of  March  last 
ware  £458,903  3s.  4d. 

THBEATEJffiD  Famike  IN  India. — Telegraphic  advices 
fxQWb  Calcutta  state  that  a   eeveie  famine  over  the 


whole  of  Behar,  including  Tuhoot,  is  dreaded,  should 
the  rain  continue  to  hold  off,  and  that  scarcity  is  cer- 
tain except  in  the  easterti  districts.  Ferver  rhad  re-ap- 
peared in  Burdwan. 

Tbipi.r  Birth. — On  Sunday,  the  19th  Oct.,  the 
wife  of  a  labourer  named  Bowland,  at  Lisadiar,  near 
Hillsborough,  County  Down,  was  safely  delivered  by 
Dr.  St.  George,  of  Lisbvirn,  of  three  boys,  the  first  two 
of  whom  were  living,  the  third  being  still-boi  n.  This 
is  the  second  of  a  like  nature  case.  Dr.  St.  George  has 
had  within  the  last  six  montlis.  The  mother  of  these 
lastt  hree  was  one  of  four  herself. 

Thk  Battlk  of  Leipzir.— The  18th  October  being 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  in  which 
Prussians  and  Austrians  fought  together  in  the  same 
ranks  against  tlie  First  Napoleon,  the  Emperor  Francis 
J oseph  on  that  diiy  conf  en-ed  the  honorary  colonelcy  of 
the  10th  Regiment  of  Hussars,  formerly  held  by  King 
Frederick  William  III.,  upon  his  son  the  Emperor  WQ- 
liam,  whose  name  it  is  henceforth  to  bear. 

The  Post  Office  Servants.— Tlie  Postal  and  Tele- 
graph Sei  vants' Association,  recently  formed,  has  found 
great  favour  amongst  all  grades  of  employes  in  the  minor 
establishments  of  the  General  Post  Office,  and  several 
hundred  men  are  being  enrolled  as  members  every 
meeting  night.  The  council  of  the  society  have  issued 
notices  that  the  great  demonstration  of  the  employes, 
and  the  public  meeting  on  their  behalf,  will  take  placa 
in  Exeter  Hall  on  the  18th  of  next  month,  and  that 
Mr.  Donald  Nicoll  will  take  the  chau  at  the  meeting, 
«t  which  resolutions  will  be  moved  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  Su  nday  labour  and  of  increased  remuneration, 

Electio.\  EiiPENSES  atGheknwich. — Mr  Smith,  the 
returning  officer,  has  issued  a  statement  of  the  returns 
made  by  four  of  i!ke  six  candidates  of  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  late  contest.  The  expense's  are  as 
follow  : — Mr.  Boord,  the  Conservative  candidate, 
£2,061  16s.  9d.,  including  retuiuing  officer's  charge  of 
£180  3s.  ;  Mr.  Anger.stein,  £1,543  8s.  9d.,  not  includ- 
ing returning  officer's  fee,  £200  having  been  deposited 
on  the  day  of  nomination  ;  Mr.  J.  Baxter  Langley, 
£256  12s.  lid.,  exclu.sive  of  a  like  deposit  being  made 
with  returning  officer  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Pook,  £124  17s.  6d., 
including  £50  paid  to  returning  officer.  The  expenses 
of  the  other  two  candidates,  Sir  Jolm  Bennett  and  Mr, 
Coningsby,  have  not  yet  been  stated. 

Pbkvention  of  Cattle  Disease. — Mr.  Alexander 
Bruce,  chief  inspector  of  live  stock  for  the  colony  of 
N  cw  South  Wales,  is  now  in  this  country  searching  for 
information  relative  to  pleuro-pneumonia  and  other 
cal  contagious  diseases  of  animals.  W  e  {Chamber  of  Agri' 
tare  Journal)  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Bruce's  own 
experience  during  years  of  batthngwith  stock  diseases, 
stockowueis,  dealers,  and  inspectors  has  taught  him 
more  practical  knowledge  lhan  he  will  be  likely  to  pick 
in  this  country.  Indeed,  we  have  evidence  that  hia 
views  on  the  subject  of  repressing  contagious  diseases 
are  very  advanced  indeed,  and  far  ahead  of  those  en- 
tertained  by  the  generality  of  stockowners  in  England, 
though  the  most  enlightened  and  far-seeing  among  us 
are  certainly  in  accord  with  Mr.  Bruce. 

The  Modocs  before  Death. — A  correspondent  ol 
the  New  York  Herald,  who  was  present  when  the  sis 
Modoc  culpiits  condemned  to  die  were  apprised  of  their 
fate,  says  in  his  i-eport  : — The  bi-aves  tried  to  pre- 
sei-ve  a  stolid  aspect,  but  were  evidently  deeply 
shocked.  Captain  Jack  endeavoured  to  throw  tha 
blame  of  the  murder  on  others,  and  made  repeated 
appeals  foi-  his  life,  proj)osing  in  the  end  that  his  reia- 
tive,  Scarfaced  Charley,  should  be  accepted  as  his  sub- 
stitute. Sconchin  also  claimed  credit  for  having  at- 
tempted to  dissuade  the  tribe  from  the  murder,  but 
declared  himself  read}'  to  meet  his  fate  like  a  man  ; 
his  only  wish  was  that  his  son  should  be  brought  up  a 
good  man,  and  should  not  be  sent  out  of  the  coimtry. 
Boston  Charley,  the  youngest  of  the  convicts,  avowed 
his  crime,  and  spoke  contemptuously  of  his  associates, 
whom  he  stigmatised  as  women.  When  asked  the 
cause  of  the  massacre,  he  said  they  suspected  the 
Peace  Commissioners  of  treachery,  and  named  Bogus 
Charley,  one  of  the  reprieved  convicts,  as  the  instiga- 
gator  of  the  whole  maSacre."  Describing  the  scene 
when  the  relatives  of  the  culprits  were  admitted  ta 
take  leave  of  them,  the  correspondent-says,  "  I  was 
perfectly  unprepared  for  the  frantic  state  o^  grief  intc 
which  the  women  worked  themselves.  They  howled 
their  weird  death-song,  and  threw  themselves  on  theii 
doomed  friends,  fawning  them  al'  over.  Jack  appeared 
very  much  affected  at  meeting  his  favourite  squaw, 
Lizzie,  and  the  Uttle  papoose.  His  sister  Mary  wai 
even  more  affected,  and  worked  herself  into  a  perfecl 
paroxysm  of  grief.  The  little  girl  even  appeared  tc 
comprehend  the  situation,  and  sobbed  bitterly  as  Jack 
gave  her  one  last  fond  embrace." 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*;*  lettere  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days  after 
they  amreceived,  and  sometimes,  ov,'iiig  to  their  number, 
they  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
'remuneration  they  espectfor  their contriuuiious  ;  attention 
to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Kejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  stumps  are  enclosed 
for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  v.e  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  penisal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copie.s  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule  is  complied 
■with  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely  if  found  un- 
suitable. 

Aeronaut  writes  concerning  a  paragraph  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  number  of  Tlie  Dematch  entitled  "Hxperi- 
mental  Ballooning  hi  the  states."    it  was  stated  ui  that 
paragraph  that  the  Bultaio  Balloon  was  one  of  the  largest 
ever  made,  holding  iio,OOU  cubic  feet  of  air.  Aeronaut 
reminds  us  that  "La  Liberty,"  which  left'Paris  Oct.  17, 
1870,  held  17(5,000  cubic  feet ;  M.  Glffard's  used  by  himself 
at  the  Exposition  176,500  cubic  feet;  the  "North  Pole," 
353,000 cubic  feet ;  and  the  "Captive,"  424,000  cubic  feet. 
^.  F.  D.— The  Public  Advertiser  for  April,  13,  1789,  contains 
the  following  paiugrapli ; — "  Humorous  Jew  ish  Origin  of 
the  Custom  of  Making  Fools  on  the  First  of  April.  —This 
is  said  to  have  begun  from  the  mistake  of  Noah  in  sending 
the  dove  out  of  the  Ark  before  the  water  had  abated,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month  among  the  Hebrews,  which  an- 
swers to  the  1st  of  April ;  and,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  this  deUverance,  it  was  thought  proper,  whoever  forgot 
60  remarkable  a  circumstance,    to    punish    tliera  by 
sending    them    upon  some    sleeveless    errand  similar 
to  that  inelfectual  message  upon  which  the  bird  was  sent 
by  the  patriarch.    The  custom  appears  to  be  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  to  have  been  derived  by  the  Romans  from  some 
of  the  Eastern  nations. 
C.  M.  writes  to  say  that  she  forwar4ed  poems  some  time 
since.    We  never  received  them  ;  and  besides  we  do  not  re- 
turn poetry.    Copies  are  easily  made.    We  may  be  allowed 
to  cite  C.  M's.  case  as  typical  of  the  fashion  in  v.  nich  some 
contributors  deal  with  us.    She  i-equests  us  to  send  the 
poems  to  the  address,  and  at  the  head  of  the  letter  we  find 
"  Dublin"  only  ! 
SlLKNCE  says  he  i.s  a  pretty  well  read  man,  but  finds  it 
almost  impossible  to  join  in  ordinary  conversation  even  in 
his- own  family.    He  thinks  he  has  a  bad  memory,  and  re- 
ouests  a  remedy.    The  old  copy  heading  in  schools  is  still 
the  best,  advice  on    this    subject — "Reading  often 
and  attentively  improves  the  memory."    It  does  not 
follow  that  a  well  read  man  should  be  a  good  coaver- 
saUonalist.     Very  often  It  is  quite   the  reverse,  and 
as  conversation  is  oarried  on  now-a-days  it  requires  little  or 
no  information  to  be  a  pleasant  companion.  Trivialoties 
are  for  the  most  part  discussed  in  the  social  circle.  The 
art  of  conversation  now-a-days  is  simple  enough.    If  your 
companion  is  a  man  little  or  no  trouble  need  betaken— you 
jire  sore  to  talk  about  something.    If  your  companion  is  a 
lady  try  two  or  more  different  subjects— let  them  be  easy, 
and  such  as  ladies  may  be  expected  to  know.    Don't  talk 
about  income-tax,  or  the  Ashantee  war,  or  the  succession 
of  theOomtede  Chambord  ;  although  there  are  ladies  who 
know  ae  much  of  these  topics  as  men  do.    But,  except  the 
case  be  rare,  you  will  find  your  companion  "up"  in  some- 
thing, and  then  pursue  that— not  to  death,  but  gently. 
One  subject  follows  another  with  great  ease.    Above  all 
things  don't  set  up  for  being  wise,  or  witty,  or  learned,  or 
travelled.    If  you  are  any  one  of  tliese  the  discovery  will 
come  best  when  it  comes  easiest.    Although  the  opinion 
may  be  doubted,  few  things  are  truer  than  this — that  one 
of  the  easiest  thingsin  the  world.is  talking  to  a  woman. 
^Ptrzzi^ED. — The-trade  and  commerce  of  the  German  Empire 
are  under  the  administration  and  guidance  of  special  laws 
and  rules,  emanating  from  the  ZoUvereiu,  or  Customs 
league.    The  first  step  towards  the  e.stablislihaient  of  the 
Zollverein  was  taken  in  the  year  1828,  when,  bj  special 
treaties,  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse  and  the  duchy  of  Anhalt 
were  brought  within  the  customs'  limits  of  Prussia.  Pre- 
rious  to  this  date  the  various  states  of  Germany  were  un- 
d';r  compltta  conraiercial  separation,  each  having  its  own 
tariff  of  import  and  export  duties,  its  own  line  of  custom" 
bouses,  and  in  most  cases  its  own  system  of  money,  weights, 
and  measures;  but  the  efforts  of  the  Prussian  Government 
L-aused  the  gradual  overthrow  of  these  barriers  to  mutual 
intercourse,  by  the  extension  of  the  bond  of  union  Inaugu 
rated  in  the  treaties  with  Hesse  and  Anhalt.    In  1829,  the 
{wo  Saxon  duchies  of  Meiningen  and  Coborg-Gotha  were 
Indnced  to  join  the  Zollverein,  and  four  years  after  its 
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circle  was  completed  within  the  next  thirty  yeais,  during 
which  all  the  states  of  Germany,  with  the  ex<-eptlon  of  th8 
two  duchies  of  MCxklenburg,  and  the  three  free  cities  of 
HamburiK,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen,  were  .brought  iuto  the 
great  commercial  union.    The  two  Mecklenburg  duchies, 
together  with  Lubcck,  accerled  to  it  in  September,  J  868;  so 
that,  at  this  date,  tliB  wlidle  of  the  states  of  Germany, 
vvitli  the  .sole  oSception  of  the  two  citle.s  of  Hamburg  and 
Bremen    allowed  to  rt  mnin  "  free  ports"  for  a  time— were  j 
included  within  the  limits  of  tho  Zollverein.    TTie  adminis.  | 
tration  of  the  Zollverein  is  carried  on  by  delegates  of  the  | 
various  states  composing  it,  with  a  central  government  at  j 
Berhn.    All  the  receipts  of  the  Zollverein  are  paid  into  a  | 
conmion  exchequer,  and  distributed,  pro  rata  of  popula-  I 
tion,  aniouj  the  members  of  the  league.    The  chief  sources  I 
of  revenue  iire  import  and  export  duties,  and  taxes  upon 
spirits,  wine,  sugar  muuufactuied  from   beet-root,  and 
tobacco,  that  of  imports  being  by  far  tho  most  important. 
Hsw:ER.4.Lr)A  wants  to  know  is  there  a  choral  society  in  Cork? 
WiU  any  correspondent  kindly  help  ?   "  Long  Ago"  is  a 
song  of  Virginia  Gabnel'.s  written  for  a  contijilto. 
Life. — From  the  most  careful  observations,  it  is  estimated 
that  one  half  of  the  human  family,  taking  the  whole  world, 
die  before  they  reach  the  age  of  14  years,  and  of  this  pro- 
poitioii  something  like  one-half  in  om-  large  towns  die  be- 
fore they  reach  10  years  old.  In  some  towns  upwards  of  90 
percent,  of  children  die  under  oiiei  year  old.    Ou  careful 
analysis  it  has  been  found  that  by  tar  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  this  fataUly  arises  from  preventible  causes— that 
is,  frcn;  diseases  owing  to  neglect  of  proper  lules  rtspect- 
ing  food,  air,  clotlaug,  and  sanitary  arrangements  gene- 
rally. 

A  YoL'NG  MoiHEH.— Pomades,  as  a  rule,  are  deceptive  :u.se 
one  in  which  cantharides  hold  a  good  place.  We  regret 
to  say  your  writing  is  not  ladylike,  and  we  say  so  simply 
because  you  ask  that  question. 

Cell — St.  Patrick,  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland,  is  claimed  by 
the  Scf'ts  as  a  native  of  their  country.  They  say  that  he 
was  born  near  Dumbaiton,  and  that  he  founded  many 
churches  in  N  orth  Britain  before  sailing  from  Port  Patrick 
for  Ireland.  Arrived  there,  he  energetically  set  to  work 
converting'  the  heathen  and  founding  churches.  In  ex- 
plaining the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  plucked  a  leaf  of 
trefoil,  and  showed  how  three  leaves  might  be  united  and 
yet  be  but  one.  The  Shamrock  has,  therefore,  been  l  ecog- 
nised  as  the  national  emblem  ever  since.  The  saint  is  also 
said  to  have  charmed  all  reptiles  from  the  island,  so  that 
none  can  exi,st  here.  He  died  a.d.  432,  at  the  good  old  age 
of  123,  and  wa's  buried  in  the  cathedial  city  of  Down.  An 
Order  of  Knighthood  was  established  iu  iiis  honour  by 
King  George  111. 

E.  K.— Love  aff  airs  are  very  difRcultto  outsiders  and  advice 
should  always  be  given  gingerly.  We  would  say— Do  right 
and  you  are  not  likely  to  be  sorry.  You  say  your  betrothed 
will  wait  for  a  year:  until  you  both  get.  richer.  Why  do. 
you  not  consent  to  this?  Nothing  is  more  fixaquently 
true— though  often  false— than  that  when  poverty  peeps  at 
the  do^r  love  flies  out  of  the  Nvindow.  We  tliink  from  your 
own  account  that  your  betrothed  is  an  houest,  good 
woman,  and  uncommonly  unselfish. 

Race— In  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association  in  1871, 
Dr.  Keddoe  pointed  out  causes  which  led  to  degeneration 
of  race.  Ho  assigned  as  a  first  cause  the  gradual  ac- 
cumulation of  people  in  large  towns,  and  the  consequent 
diminishing  of  the  rural  population.  The  demand  for 
labour  of  women  and  children,  and  indoor  and  sedentary 
occupations,  are  also  advei'se  causes.  England,  of  all  the 
United  Kingdom,  present-^  the  greatest  number  of  scantily 
and  Ul-nourished  people.  A  scarcity  of  milk,  in  its  supply 
to  large  towns,  for  children  he  considered  a  growing  evil^ 
and  a  question  of  national  importance.  The  classes  yield- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  births  are — first,  fishermen ;  se- 
condly, miners  ;  and  least  in  proportion,  the  inhabitants  of 
large  towns. 

Sir  Aubrey  PERRiA'a. — Marshal  MacMahon  has  two  sons 
and  they  are  in  the  French  army.  We  do  not  know  their 
rank.  You  must  improve  your  writing  if  ynn  want  to  gain 
a  clerkship :  take  a  good  model  and  steadily  practise  in 
imitation  of  it. 

Disraeli.  — Maundy  Thursday  is  the  day  before  Good  Fri- 
day. On  this  day  Christ  washed  the  feet  of  Hia  disciples, 
and  gave  them  a  commantl  to  love  one  another ;  hence  it  is 
called  Dws  ifaijdati— Mandate,  or  Maundy  Thursday. 
Former-ly  the  church  dooi-s  used  to  stand  open  for  the 
whole  day,  signifying  that  all  who  would  might  come  in. 
The  ceremony  first  conmienced  inl362,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  Eingllsh  Kings  observed  the  custom  of  washing  the 
-  feet  of  a  number  of  poor  persons  equal  to  the  years  of  their 
age,  and  giving  them  shoes,  stockiaga,  &iid  money,  Monejf 


and  clothing  7$  j-^  still  given  b]r  depaty ,  but  the  feet- washing  - 

has  long  bt(  cu  discontinued. 

J.  a.,  Sligo.-  -M  'e  cannot  undertake  to  vnite  letters  through 
the  post.  ^Me  (  lo  not  know  of  any  books  on  the  subject  you 
mention  ;  bnt  y  ou  would  derive  great  advantage  fron^read- 
ing  Burke's  Let  ter  on  the  French  Revolution. 

Scio.— A  large  pii  iportion  of  coast  from  Margate,  in  Kent,  to 
Vorkahire  In  gi  1  idnaily  being  absorbed  by  the  sea.  It  has 
been  calculate  i  that  between  Spurn  Point  and  Flambo- 
rough  Head  thi»  annual  loss  is  about  two  or  three  yards,  or 
at  the  rate  of  3;?  acres.  This  is  equal  to  .3,900  acres  in  a 
century.  Raveini  pur  was  an  important  seaport  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  ;  h  ut.  in  1500  it  had  entirely  disappeared.  Si- 
milar fate  has  b«  fjillen  Anbuin,  Haitbam,  and  Hyde.  On 
tho  Norfolk  coa:3  ti  several  villages  have  disappeared.  Re- 
cently attempts!!  have  been  made  to  stop  the  sea  encroach- 
ments, with,  h/n  vever,  only  partial  success. 

Emmet  CLua— (I  he  plaintiffs  have  not  got  the  damages 
awarded  them  t  y  the  jury,  inasmuch  aj  law  points,  which 
may  reverse  tl  BE  r  verdict,  are  still  undecided. 

Jerome  — Writer  to  the  Horse  Guards,  London,  and  you  will 
get  all  inf ormtil  Aon  as  to  the  requirements  for  enhstlng  in 
the  Life  Guarcli  ).  America  is  abettercountry  than  Iielaad 
for  almost  all  a  lasses  of  business— clerks  included.  We  do 
not  know  that  Mr.  Vouadeu's  songs  are  published.  Your 
letter  is  propeii  !y  constructed,  but  very  ill-wiitten.  • 

T. — A  very  iugeni  ous  cure  for  wounds,  as  from  acut,  4c.,  has 
been  suggested  ,  depending  on  the  coagulating  pov.er  of 
tannin.  The  e(  Iges  of  the  wound  are  to  be  brought  int° 
close  contact,  •  and  just  a  pinch  of  taunin  placed  tlserton. 
In  a  few  minut  es  the  su  rface  of  the  wound  will  Income 
literally  coavei  ted  into  Ljather,  which  will  exclude  fbe  air 
and  prevent  pa  in.  The  wound  should  be  quite  clean  befota 
tiie  tannin  is  a  pplied.  Thi  B  method  is  mu^-h  to  be  preferred 
to  the  old  Stic  king -plaster for  work  may  be  resumed  alm'o'it 
immediately,  as  in  tho  case  of  the  hand,  after  the 
wound  is  m  ade.  Tanniij  1  is  equally  useful  for  internal ' 
haemoirhaga  . 

A  CoNSTA-VT  1  £e<U)EE. — Tht  I  words  you  quote  from  the  pros 
pectus  in  no'  way  imply  tlu  St  the  Cjovernmeut  wiU  pay  your 
Interest  if  the  railway  c  ompauy  stuiuot.  How  cun  yoa 
imagine  surf  h  an  undertak  Jngi  This  ia  only  done;  by  the 
GoverumenI  1  when  they  ai  )e  nourishing  and  devejbping  a 
colony.  Ttie  words  "by  ,Act  of  Parliament"  are- iu  this 
instance  a  (ormaUty.  \     .  .• 

Soldier.— "Che  Krupp  Gua,  ifrom  being  In  the  Ex^biiien  of 
Paris  in  1S(>7,  was  transfer  iiei  I  to  the  field  of  battle  by  the 
Germans  in  1870.  It  was.  naminally  a  IWMj  poujider,  but 
was  consta-uoted  to  project  a  1212-Ib  shot,  cj'.  a  shell  of . 
1080  lb.  Its  bore  is  14  inc  h«M  <,  and  the  length  17  feet.  It 
tcK>!|;  sixbeeu  .'months,  niglit  ,und  day,  to  make,  and  .cost 
£13,7.50.  Kripp's  works  abEHsen  cover  460  acres  of  ground, 
and  employ.'  8,000  men.  TlSey  include  112  smelting  aad 
other  furnaces,  l&o>  Et*am-ea  tgines,  49  steam-hffljiaiers,  110 
smiths'  forj^es,  amd  318  latht  e.  Krupp  can  produce  9-inch 
guns  at  the  rate  of  one  per  I  lay. 

Qektrv'DE.— As'you  will  prol'j  ably  fall  in  joining  the  marble 
parts  yourself,  you  had  far  bt  tter  get  them  joined  by  a  cotj- 
petent  trade-ir  nan. 

Lost  in  a  Lai  itrinth.— We  d.  »  not  know  of  invisible  iak 
being  used  v  ith  success.    Ask  ja  stationer. 

G  — The  follov,aug  is  a  simple  1  nethod  of  "galvanising"  or 
coating  iron  screws  with  zinc  to  ?  protect  them  when  exposed 
to  wet.  TJuey  are  first  to  be  cl  eaued  by  dipjiing  them  in 
a  liquid  cu  mposed  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  to  twelve 
of  waterv,  then  well  washed  and  i  cleaned  in  sawdust.  Some 
zinc  is  df.'ssolved  in  hydrochloric  11  acid  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  sal-ammoniac,  and  into  (Jiia  the  screws  are  dipped. 
They  s/re  then  dried,  and  imme  tsed  in  melted  zinc.  After 
being  well  shaken,  to  get  ri<  1  of  the  superfluous  metal, 
they  mil  be  found  completelyi  |':alvanised.  Many  otheriron 
artic  le.s  may  be  similarly  coate.  1. 

PRiMUOSE  W.— We  do  not  th'  lidc  cartes  ought  to  be  ex- 
cheuged  between  persons  wb  ici  mean  nothing.  In  your 
ca-'re,  perhaps,  the  gentleman  *oes  mean  something;  you 
nuast  judge  of  that.  You  can  4  ^  ve  him  your  carU  and  take 
h'tB  tf  all  be  light— not  others  be. 

A  Header  —Thanks  for  good  «-i  e  hes  and  suggestions. 

Declined  with  thanks— A.  C.  S.  ..  (not  quite  good  enough); 
J.  A-;  M.  C.  C.  In  no  casedo  w  e  return  the  MSS.  of  poetry. 
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.  OHAPTER  XXIV. 

Sm  AUBREY'S  LIA'D  STET^D. 

On^e  haying  taken  the  'desperate  leap  which  a  few 
days  ago  he  would  have  hardly  belifeved  it  possible  for 
him  to  take.  Sir  Aubrey  was  like  a  man  caught  in  the 
vrefc  of  some  mystic  enchantment.  He  was  in  feverish 
^te  to  make  his  bondage  secure.  The  inward  eon- 
tiqtion  that  all  the  world — or  all  Ids  world,  which 
comes  to  the  •  same  thing — woxild  secretly  disapprove 
his  new  schema  of  life  goaded  him  on  to  the  comple- 
tion of  th'at'act  begun  in  a  weak  "moment  of  bewilder- 
:»ent.  Upon  the  path  which 'he  had  takeli^  delay 
seemed  impossible.  ^  • 

"  if  I  give  these  Hedingha'm  and  MonMampton 
people  time  to  talk  about  me,  they  will' torment  me 
to  death,"  he  said  to  himseK.  "  The  only  plan  is  to 
be  beforehand  with  them.  My  marriage  cannot  take 
place  too'  soopl" 

Sir  Aubrey's  world  was  a  very  small  one,  almost  as 
small  as  Sylvia  Carew's.  Yet,  there  were  some  people 
In  (that  email' world  about  whose  opinion  he  concerned 
himself  not  a  httle,  notwithstanding  that  they  were 
creatures  of  an  inferior  rank,  whose  approval  or  dis- 
approval ought  to,  have  weighed*  lightly  with  him.  ' 

The  two  people  of  whom  he  thought  most  at  this 
tmportanrt  crisis  of  his  life  were  people  whose  very 
lives  were,  in  a  manner,  (dependent  upon  the  light  of 
his  couji|tenance.  One  wscs  Shadrack-Bajn,  hia  solicitor 
and  l3nd!steward.  The  other  was  Jean  Chapelain,  his 
y&iei.  .    .  ,     .  . 

Half 'a,  century  ago  the  family  solicitors  of  the 
ho.use  of  Perriam  had  been  an  old-established  firm  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  men  who  ranked  among  the  aristocracy 
of  the  legal  jjrofegsion,  who  did  everything  in  a  grand, 
Blow  way,  kept  the  title  deeds,  wills,  and  marriage 
settlements  of  their  clients  in  large  iron  safes  that 
seemed  inaccessible  to  maji,  so  reluctantly  were  they 
opened,  ajjd  ''''ho  were  altogether  ponderous  and  re- 
spectable. Half  a  century  ago,  therefore,  the  lord  of 
Perriam  would  have  been  outraged  by  the  idea  of  em- 
ploying a  local  solicitor.  He  had  a  land  steward,  or 
bailiff,  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  education,  but  not  a 
lawyer  ;  and  all  leases  And  contracts  of  whatever  kind 
connected  with  the  Perriam  estate  were  drawn  up  and 
executed  iii  their  own  tardy  style  by  Messrs.  Ferre* 
and  Tape,  vi  Lincobj's  Iim.  Sir  Andrew  Perriam, 
however.  Sir  Aubrejr's  ^father,  had  brought  about  a 
change  in  these  things."  He  was  a  gentleman  of  close> 
and  even  miseily  di^sition,  and  soon  after  inheriting 
the  property  had  discovered  that  the  keenest  pleasure 
Tie  could  derive  from  possession  would  be  found  in  its 
extension.  He  added  a  sUp  of  woodland  here,  a  field 
or  two  there,  and,  as  the  years  crept  by  and  hia  last 
map  showed  a  wideiiing'  boundary  line  to  the  lands  of 
Perriam,  felt  that  tifi  had  not  liTedJavain, 


Sir  Andrew  speedily  discovered  that  the  gentleman 
land-stewatd,  who  hunted  three  days  a  week  in  the 
season,  and  kept  a  pony  carriage  for  his  wife  and 
daughters,  was  a  mistake.  He  was  not  half  sharp 
enough  with  the  tenants,  was  much  too  ready  to  dip 
his  hand  into  his  employer's  pocket  for  repairs  and 
improvements,  instead  of  squeezing  everything  out  of 
the  lessees  ;  in  fact,  demoralised  by  his  own  easy  life> 
perniciously  indulgent,  and  criminally  indifferent  to 
the  interests  of  his  employer.  His  salary  was  hberali 
and  he  had  thus  assured  income,  which  underwent  no 
diminution  on  account  of  a  tenantless  farm  or  a  bank- 
rupt tenant.  This,  Sir  Andrew  argued,  was  a  radical 
error  in  the  relation  of  master  and  steward.  He  had 
also  a  house  rent  free,  and  that  the  Perriam  Dower 
House,  a  roomy  old  mansion  of  the  Elizabethan  orden 
which  with  its  ample  gardens,  orchards,  and  meadows, 
might  have  been  let  for  two  hundred  a  year.  This^ 
thought  Sir  Andrew,  was  a  stiU  greater  mistake. 

Having  discovered  the  weakness  in  his  business  ar- 
rangements Sir  Andrew  cast  about  him  for  a  remedy, 
and  was  not  slow  to  find  one.  The  gentleman-steward 
was  dismissed  without  a  quarter's  notice  ;  the  Dower 
House  was  let  to  a  retired  Monkhampton  grocer  ;  and 
Sir  Andrew  entrusted  the  collection  of  his  rents  and 
the  di-a wing-up  of  leases  and  agreements  to  Mr.  Bain, 
an  attorney  at  Monkhampton.  This  gentleman, 
shrewd,  active,  conciliating,  and  indefatigable,  speedily 
contrived  to  establish  a  powerful  influence  over  bifi 
employer.  The  Lincoln's  Inn  lawyers  were  ousted 
from  their  hold  on  the  Perriam  estate — the  title  dt.'eds, 
leases,  and  covenants  wrested  from  their  unwilling 
hands,  and  all  the  bujsiness  that  Sir  Andrew  hsid  to 
give  vfa.a  given  to  Mr.  Bain.  WTien  Sir  Andrew  made 
his  will,  it  was  Mr.  Bain  who  drew  up  that  document, 
Mr.  Bain's  clea-k  who  witesused  its  signature. 

The  uneventful  years  went  by,  and  Sir  Andrew  slept 
the  sleep  of  his  forefathers,  vfery  well  satisfied  to  his 
last  hour  with  Mr.  Bain's  administration  of  'che  estate. 
Ten  years  after  the  death  of  his  patron — th/j  man  who, 
in  Monkhampton  parlance,  had  made  hiKi — Mr.  Bain 
was  also  gathered  to  his  fathers,  in  their  unpretending 
resting-place  in  the  cemetery  at  Monkhampton.  His 
son,  a  man  of  thirty,  succeeded  to  the  Perriam  steward- 
ship, and  Sir  Aubrey  who,  with  something  of  his 
father's  love  of  money,  had  not  inherited  his  father's 
business  capacity,  was  glad  to  put  Ms  trust  in  an  ad- 
ministrator whose  management  see'med  always  profit- 
able to  his  employer.  Shadrack  F.ain,  the  son,  was,  if 
anything,  a  better  administrator  than  his  father  ;  for, 
from  the  time  he  left  the  Moiikhampton  Grammar 
School,  at  f  o\irteen  years  of  age,  the  Perriam  estate  had 
been  the  one  all-absorbing  thought  of  his  mind.  He 
knew  it  was  the  chief  heritage  to  which  he  was  to  suc- 
ceed. He  knew  that  whatever  his  father  might  have 
saved  out  of  his  income  li'id  to  be  divided  among  a 
family  of  five — two  sons  and  three  daughters — while  the 
Perriam  stewardship  was  to  descend^  intact,  to  him  the 
eldest.  There  could  he  no  division  of  that  steward- 
6hip.  Peter,  the  young'er  son,  had  been  educated  at  a 
local  college  for  Bap+;iit  preachers,  was  an  advanced 
Baptist,  and  aspired  tio  the  honourable  position  of  mi- 
nister in  the  little  irihapel  of  Water-lane,  one  of  the 
by-streets  of  MouMiampton.  The  Bains  had  been, 
I  Baptists  almost  iro  m  the  establishment  of  that  sect. 


Shadrack  Bain  knew  every  rood  of  ground  within 
the  bounds  of  Sir  Aubrey's  land.  From  the  summit  of 
a  distant  hiU  he  could  point  with  his  whip-handle  to 
every  bush,  or  knoll,  or  bank,  or  poplar  that  indicated 
the  dividing  line  between  the  property  of  Sir  Aubrey 
and  his  neighbouring  landowners.  "  My  father  nego- 
tiated the  purchase  of  yonder  fallow,"  he  would  say 
proudly  ;  "«tsteen  acres  two  roods  and  three  perches, 
and  bought'li  uncommonly  cheap.  You  see  the  three 
poplars  at  the  comer  ?  That's  our  boundary.  Nothing 
hie  poplars  to  mark  your  line — grow  quick  and  cast 
very  Httle  shadow." 

He  was  a  good  farmer,  Mr.  Bain,  though  his  direct 
and  personal  experience  of  agriculture  was  confined  to 
the  cultivation  of  a  neat  kitchen  garden,  orchard,  and 
meadow  in  the  rear  of  his  square,  substantial  dweUing- 
house  in  the  High-street  of  Monkhampton.  But  ha 
had  read  all  the  best  books  upon  agriculture  ;  before 
he '  \^as  twenty  he  had  made  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  improvement  in  agricultural  im,, 
ylements  ;  he  had  surveyed  every  farm  within  a  da/g 
journey  of  Monkhampton  ;  had  gone  the  round  of  tho 
Perriam  estate  with  his  father  as  often  as  opportunity 
permitted  ;  and,  in  keenness  of  vision,  clearness  o£ 
comprehension,  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  was  as 
good  a  farmSr  as  he  was  a  lawyer. 

This  man  was  now,  for  all  practical  purposes,  master 
of  the  ferriam  Manor. 

Sir  Aubrey  knew  about  as  much  of  farming  or  the 
capabOities  of  the  estate  as  he  knew  of  the  buried 
rehcs  of  Troja.  So  loug  as  there  was  no  fluctuation 
or  falKng-off  in  his  income  he  was  tolerably  satisfied. 
His  eye  was  pleased  with  the  neat  and  picturesque 
appearance  of  the  estate  as  he  rode  his  brown  cob 
Splinter  between  the  green  banks  of  those  sheltered 
lanes  which  intersected  his  domain.  In  one  thing  only 
did  he  and  Mr.  Bain  differ — Sir  Aubrey  forbade  the 
cutting  down  of  a  single  tree,  while  SHadrack  was,  in 
his  heart  of  hearts,  for  the  stubbing-up  system,  and 
grumbled  sorely  at  those  fine  old  oaks  and  spreading 
beeches  which  made  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  and 
soured  the  land  beneath  their  dense  leafage,  ' 

Things  had  gone  well  with  Shadrack  Bain.  He  had 
married  young,  and  eminently  to  his  own  advantage  ; 
though  the  Bain  famUy  affected  to  consider  that  Shad- 
rack had  condescended  somewhat  when  he  married 
Miss  Dawker,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Dawker,  the 
Monkhampton  grocer  and  provision  dealer,  who  sup- 
phed  all  the  surrounding  unions  and  public  institu- 
tions, and  whose  trade  was  altogether  rather  wholesale 
than  retail 

Mr.  Dawker  had  died  shortly  after  his  daughter's 
marriage,  and  Mrs.  Bain  inherited  her  portion  of  six 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  which,  judiciously  invested 
in  cottage  property,  produced  five  hundred  a  year. 
Shadrack  was,  therefore,  in  some  measure  an  indepen- 
dent man,  and  Monkhampton  esteemed  him  accord- 
ingly. His  house  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  town  ; 
his  garden  a  pattern  of  neatness ;  his  dog  cart 
fresh  and  bright,  as  if.  newly  come  ftom  th^ 
coachbuUder's  ;  his  horses — he  never  drove  the  same 
two  days  running — were  well  groomed  and  cared  for. 
His  servants  stayed  with  him  yfear  after  year  ;  his  chil- 
dren were  well  dressed,  in  a  plain,  substantial  style, 
but  with  email  regand  to  the  mutatlona  of  fashion. 
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His  family  pew  in  the  Water-lane  Chapel  presented  a 
picture  of  which  Monkhampton  Baptists  were  proud. 

Now,  when  Sir  Aubrey  Perriam  thought  of  Shad- 
rack  Bain,  with  his  hai-d,  common-place  method  of 
coming  at  things,  his  rooted  objection  to  the  ornamen- 
tal, his  utter  indifference  to  the  beautiful,  and  thought 
how  such  a  man  would  receive  the  tidings  of  an  in- 
tended man-iage  between  a  gentleman  of  fifty-seven 
years  of  age  and  a  young  lady  of  nineteen,  whose  sole 
distinction,  for  Tulgar  minds,  was  her  lovely  face,  his 
heart  sank  within  him,  and  he  felt  that  he  would  have 
B  disagreeable  business  to  go  through  when  he  an- 
nounced to  Mr.  Bain  the  fact  of  his  engagement  with 
Sylvia  Carew. 

Yet  it  would  be  necessary  to  acquaint  his  steward 
and  solicitor  with  that  fact  before  the  marriage  took 
place.  Some  kind  of  settlement  there  must  be,  though 
Sylvia  was  penniless.  Mr.  Bain  was  the  person  to 
draw  up  that  settlement. 

Jean  Chapelain,  the  valet,  was  another  individual 
who  exercised  a  stronger  influence  over  the  mind 
of  his  master  than  Sir  Aubrey  wovild  have  cared 
to  admit.  An  elderly  bachelor,  who  keeps 
very  little  company,  and  passes  some  months 
of  every  year  in  the  close  quarters  of  a  Parisian 
entresol,  is  apt  to  make  his  body-servant  some- 
thing of  a  companion.  Chapelain's  education  was  in 
advance  of  his  position.  He  had  read  a  good  deal,  in 
a  desultory  way,  toolL  '^  waCrin  interest  in  European  po- 
litics, and  was,  on  the".  W^ole,  a  good  deal  better  in- 
forfiaed  than  his  master.  If  Sir  Aubrey  wanted  to 
talk  he  could  hardly  talk  to  any  one  better  worthy  to 
be  honoured  with  his  conversation  than  the  valet. 

Thus,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  Jean  Chapelain  and 
his  master,  had  lived  in  close  companionship.  Into 
Jean's  sympathetic  ear  Sir  Aubrey  -had  poured  the 
elderly  bachelor's  philosophical  reflections  upon  life 
and  humafiity.  To  Jean  he  had  declared,  not  once 
but  many  times,  thathe  valued  the  privileges  of  a  single 
man  far  too  well  to  barter  them  for  the  unknown  joys 
of  married  life.  Jean  and  he  laughed  together  at  the 
foUy  of  elderly  Benedicts,  the  cynical  laugh  of  men 
who  had  both  drawn  their  views  of  life  from  that  deep 
well  of  worldly  witand  worldly  wisdom,  the  light  of  th© 
most  brilliant  worldling  the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  Vol- 
taire. 

To  confess  to  Jean  Chapelain  that  he  had  fallen  in 
love,  and  was  going  to  marry  the  object  of  his  affec" 
tioni  would  be  more  humiliating  even  than  to  make 
the  same  confession  to  Shadrack  Bain. 

But  happily,  reflected  Sir  Aubrey,  Chapelain  need 
know  upthing  of  the  marriage  till  it  was  an  accom- 
plished fact.    He  could  hardly  grumble  much  then. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  BEBIOUS  CONVERSATION, 

Not  a  word  did  Syhia  say  to  her  father  all  through ' 
that  Sunday.  He  was  at  church  almost  all  day  with 
the  school,  so  the  two  saw  very  Uttle  of  each  other  in 
private.  Indeed,  under  the  pretext  of  a  severe  head- 
iche,  Sylvia  escaped  her  usual  Sunday  school  teaching 
md  afternoon  and  evening  chmxh,  and  contrived  to 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  sohtude  of  her 
Dwn  bedroom.  There  she. could  think  in  quiet ;  think, 
perhaps,  very  much  as  Judas  may  have  thought  before 
he  went  and  hanged  himself. 

It  is  a  kind  of  fate  in  Some  natures  to  betray. 
Falsehood  is  written,  in  the  stars  that  rule  their 
destiny.'" 

Sylvia  thought  of  Mrs.  Standen's  indignation,  and 
was'  angry  with  the  lady  for  conduct  which  certainly 
appeared  inconsistent. 

"She  ought  to  have  thanked  me  for  her  son's  re- 
lease, instead  of  turning  upon  me  like  that,"  the  girl 
said  to  herself,  as  she  meditated  upon  that  unpleasant 
Bcene  with  the  lady  who  was  to  have  been  her  mother- 
in-law. 

After  aU,  it  was  something  to  have  got  the  interview 
QYer — to  have  cleared  the  ground  for  her  new  engage- 
ment. Who  could  tell  how  soon  Hedingham  might 
know  of  that  wondrous  change  in  her  position  ?  It 


would  be  her  desire  to  keep  the  afTair  a  secret  as  long 
as  possible.  But  would  Sir  Aubrey  or  her  father  be 
Ukely  to  indulge  this  fancy  of  hers  ? 

There  remained  the  letter  to  be  written  to  Edmund 
— the  cruel,  treacherous  letter,  in  which,  masking  self- 
interest  under  an  affectation  of  generosity,  she  was  to 
give  him  up.  His  first  letter  to  her  had  breathed  only 
deepest  trust  and  purest  love.  Her  first  letter  to 
him  would  deal  a  death-blow  to  his  dearest  hopes. 

Even  though  she  was  born  to  betray,  it  pained  hes 
to  write  that  letter. 

The  compbsitiop  was  a  work  of  art.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  read  between  the  lines  that  told  only 
of  womanly  forethought  and  self-abnegation,  and  to 
discover  the  mercenary  spirit  which'  prompted  that  re- 
nunciation. The  letter  seemed  almost  heroic.  And 
here  truth  assisted  falsehood.  The  pangs  with  which 
Sylvia  surrendered  her  lover  were  real  enough.  She 
did  not  forsake  him  without  bitterest  pain,  harder  to 
bear  than  the  sorrow  of  an  unselfish  soul,  which,  out 
of  pure  magnanimity,  foregoes  its  dearest  joy. 

The  letter  was  written  ;  and  it  was  a  relief  to  think 
that  some  time  must  elapse  ere  it  reached  Edmund 
Standen's  hands.  The  mail  would  only  leave  South- 
ampton ten  days,  hence.  The  passage  of  the  letter  to 
Demerara  would  take  three  weeks.  There  was  breath- 
ing time  therefore. 

"Perhaps,  being  so  entirely  separated  from  me,  and 
ha'ving  leisure  for  reflection,  he  may  have  begun  to  re- 
gret his  folly  ;  and  my  letter  may  come  to  him  almost 
as  a  relief,"  thought  Sylvia,  self-excusingly. 

On  Monday  evening  the  schoolmaster  smoked  his 
pipe  in  his  favourite  seat  in  the  doorway — a  narrow 
bench  inside  the  latticed  porch.  The  day  had  been 
rainy,  and  the  garden  breathed  the  freshness  and  per- 
fume that  follow  summer  rain — sweet  as  incense  rising 
from  old  Greek  altars,  when  man  knew  no  higher 
Giver  of  Good  than  Zeus  and  Demeter. 

Sylvia  had  left  her  chair  by  the  'window,  and  had 
come,  work  in  hand,  to  the  doorway.  She  stood  there, 
looking  at  her  father  curiously,  as  if  doubtful  whether 
■Co  speak  or  be  sUent. 

"  Papa,'  she  said  at  last,  "don't  you  'wish  me  to  marry 
Mr.  Standen  1" 

Wish  you  to  marry  [him  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Carew, 
inapatiently  ;  "  why  you  know  that  I  have  set  my  face 
ag.ainst  such  a  marriage,  and  that  as  far  as  a  father  can 
forbid  anything,  in  those  days  of  unfihal  indifference 
to  a  father's  wishes,  I  forbid  you  to  marry  Edmvmd 
Standen."  , 

"  Even  if  Mrs.  Standen  were  inclined  to  relent,  pgpa, 
and  to  give  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  marriage,  and 
leave  Edmund  half  her  fortune  ?" 
"  Is  she  inclined  to  do  that  ?" 

"  Yes,,  papa.  She  called  here  yesterday,  and  told  me 
so." 

Mr.  Caxew  grew  thoughtful. 

"  That  might  have  altered  the  case  considerably  a 
week  ago,"  he  said  ;  "  but  it  only  adds  a  perplexing 
element  to  the  business  now.  I  see  a  much  more 
brilliant  chance  before  you— if — if — the  prospect  is  not 
delusive." 

"So do  I,  pupa,  looking  at  things  from  a  worldly 
point  of  view." 

"  From  what\other  point  of  view  need  you  look  at 
things  ?    We  dou't  live  in  the  stars." 

"  Sir  Aubrey  Pierriam  has  asked  me  to  be  his  wife, 
papa." 

Mr.  Carew  startled  up  from  the  little  bench  in  the 
porch,  and,  for  thei  first  tiine  within  Sylvia's  memory, 
dropped  his  pipe.  It^was  a  small  meerschaum,  coloured 
by  himself,  and  he  regarded  it  with  an  afiection  which 
he  did  not  often  hesiow  upon  sentient  things.  He 
picked  it  up  carefully,  '.looked  to  see  if  he  had  chipped 
the  bowl,  and  then  stoovi  staring  at  his  daughter  in  si- 
lent amazement  for  some  moments,     ,  :  ,      ,  ^ . , , 

"  Sir  Aubrey  asked  you  to  marry  him  ?"  .he  sjiid  at 
last.  "In  serious,  sober  earnest?  It  wasn't  bile  of 
those  senseless  speeches  which  elderly  gentleirien  make 
to  young  ladies — mere  oldrfashioned  gallantry — eh, 
Sylvia  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  papa.  I  tbiYik  Sir  Aubrey  was  very 
much  in  earnest.  His  hand  trsmbled  a  little  when  he 
took  mine." 

"  And  you  accepted  him  ?"  said  the  father,  sharply. 

He  was  prepared  for  any  folljr  from  a  girl  of  nine- 
teen. It  is  in  the  nature  of  youth  to  be  sentimental  ; 
and  he  supposed  that  his  daughter  .must  have  the  ordi- 
nary share  of  sentimentaUty. 

"  Yes,  papa.  I  was  engaged  to  'Atldmund  Stsmden, 
but  everything  seemed  to  be  against,  our  marriage,  so 
I  thought  •" 

"  You  were  wise^  for  once  in  you'/'  life,"  cried  Mr. 
Care-ffi   "  Why,  you  will  bo  a  queen,  t^nla.   And  I— 


well,  I  suppose  I  shall  not  be  compelled  to  end  my  days 
as  a  parish  schoolmaster.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  this 
before  ?  Has  my  life  been  such  a  bright  one  that  you 
need  keep  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  from  me  '<" 

"  I — I — hardly  knew  how  to  tell  you,  papa.  Poor 
Edmund.  It  seems  so  hard  to  give  up  ev^ry  thought 
of  him." 

"  Well,  it's  rather  a  sudden  renunciation,  certainly. 
However,  no  girl  in  her  senses  would  act  otherwise  than 
you  have  done.  Ptather  lucky  that  your  sweetheart  waa 
off"  to  Demerara." 

"  Yes,  papa.  I  dotft  think  I  could  have  accepted  Sir 
Aubrey  if  Edmund  hadnot  been  away." 

"  I  suppose  Sir  ,  Aubrey  means  to  erplafti  himself  to 
me  to-morrow." 

"I  think  he  is  coming  here  to-night,  papa." 
"  Then  you  had  better  cle&r  out  of  the  way.  Wa 
must  have  our  talk  alone." 

"  Very  well,  papa;  I'll  go  to  Mary  Peter's.  ,  I  want 
to  see  the  dres.s  she's  making  for  Miss  Jane  Toynbee. 
Oh,  how  nice  it  vrill  be  when  I  have  new  dresses  of  my 
own.  Oh,  by-the-by,  papa,  if  Sir  Aubrey  should  want 
to  fijs  the  date  of  our  marriage— he  would  hardly  wish 
to  do  that  yet  awhile,  but  if  he  should — make  it  as  far 
off  as  you  can.  I  don't  want  the  Standens  quite  to  de- 
spise me,  as  they  would  if  they  knew  that  I  had  jilted 
Edmund  in  order  to  marry  Sir  Aubrey." 

Sylvia  sighed,  thought  of  aE  the  joys  that  must  at- 
tehd  the  transition  from  poverty  to  wealth,  and  sub- 
mitted. She  put  on  her  hat,  and  ran  off  to  spend  half 
an  hour  among  the  cuttings  of  silk  and  hning  and  open 
papers  of  pins  which  bestrewed  Mary  Peter's  humble 
apartment  on  a  busy  evening.  What  would  poor 
Mary  Peter  say  if  she  heard  of  the  new  engagement  ? 
There  had  been  talk  enough  and  astonishment  about 
Edmund  Standen's  subjugation.  But  this  latter  con- 
quest was  as  far  above  the  first  as  yonder  evening  star, 
shining  softly  above  the  cj^ress,  surpasees  the  feeble 
lustre  of  village  lamps.  Sylvia  did  not  mean  to  teU 
her  humble  confidante  about  the  change  in  her  circum- 
stances yet  awhile. 

Mr.  Carew  had  not  been  alone  ten  minutes  before  he 
heard  the  click  of  the  latch,  and  the  garden  gate 
opened  to  admit  Sir  Aubrey  Perriam.  The  school- 
master had  been  wondering,  with  sore  perplexity,  whe- 
ther the  proposal,  whereof  Sylvia  had  just  informed 
him,  had  been  really  a  serious  offer,  or'  only  pna  of 
those  florid,  meaningless  comphments  which  gentle-* 
men  of  the  old  school  are  apt  to  indulge  in. 

The  sight  of  that  grey-haired  figure  in  the  summef 
dusk  set  his  heart  beating  at  a  gallop.  The  ■whola 
thing  had  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  But  this  ap. 
pearance  of  the  haronet  seemed  to  confirm  Sylvia's 
statement. 

James  Carew  emptied  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and 
dropped  that  treasure  into  the  pocket  of  his  well-worn 
velveteen  shooting  jacket.  Sir  Aubrey  came  up  tha 
garden  path. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Carew,"  said  the  visitor,  in'hia 
low,  bland  tones.  "All  alone?  Miss  Carew  is  out,  1 
suppose,"  he  added,  looldng  into  the  parlour  through 
the  wide  open  casement. 

"  Yes,  Sylvia  has  gone  to  see  one  of  her  friends  In 
the  village.  She  has  very  few  friends,  poor  child  ;  and 
the  one  or  two  she  does  associate  ■with  are  hardly  con- 
genial spirits.  But  my  poor  girl  has  a  lofc,  clinging 
nature,  and  must  have  something  to  lova" 

"  I  regret  to  lose  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her,'^  said 
Sir  Aubrey.  "  Yet  I  am  not  very  sorry  ene  is  febsent. 
I  want  to  have  a  little  serious  talk  ■with  you,  Mr,  Ca- 
rew. Your  daughter  has  told  you  the  motive  of  this 
visit,  perhaps." 

"  She  hinted  at  something,  which  I  could  hardly 
believe  possible,  I  thought  my  poor  child,  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  world,  might  naturally  mistake  gal. 

Ian  try  for  for  -" 

"  For  aSection,"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  "  I  am  not 
skilled  in  the  art  of  gallantry,  Mr,  Carew,  and  when  I 
spoke  to-your  daughter  the  other  night — ■too  hastily, 
perhaps — I  spoke  straight  from  my  heart." 

"  And  your  words  ■went  straight  home  to  hers,  Sir 
Aubrey,"  answered  the  schoolmaster,  ■with  feeling. 
"  Need  I  say  how  deeply  I  feel  the  honour  you  have 
conferred  upon  my  daughter.  Yet  when  I  reflect  upon 
the  disparity——" 

"  In  our  ages  ?"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  quickly. 
"  No,  Sir  Aubrey ;  in  your  socLd  position.  If  I  obj 
jected  to  my  daughter's  union  with  a  banker's  son. 
whose  family  opposed  the  marriage — have  I  not  stili 
stronger  reason  to  object  to  a  maniage  which  all  the 
coimty  will  condemn  ?" 

"  .Do  you  imagine,  sir,  that  I  exist  only  to  please 
my  neighbours  ?"  cried  Sir  Aubrey,  haughtily  "  The 
lady  I  choose  for  j^j'yni?,  gH>  s^sgg^^  alSSfi*  to  m^ 
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own  level,  and  let  me  see  any  gentleman  or  lady  in 
this  county  who  will  presume  to  disparage  her.  Come, 
Mr.  Carew,  let  us  discuss  this  subject  from  a  business 
point  of  view.  I  have  proposed  for  j-our  daughter's 
hand,  and  she  has  done  me  the  honour  to  accept  jne 
without  reserve.  The  preliminaries  of  the  marriage 
are  all  that  you  and  I  have  to  settle." 

"  Will  you  take  a  seat.  Sir  Aubrey,  and  allow  me  to 
light  the  candles.?"  said  Mr.  Carew,  leading  the  way 
into  the  dusky  parlour. 

"  You  needn't  light  candles.  Wo  can  tnlk  just  as 
well  in  the  twihght,"  said  the  visitor,  seating  himself 
just  within  the  doorway. 

Mr.  Carew  was  not  sorry  to  remain  in  that  friendly 
half-light.  Who  could  tell  what  questions  the  baronet 
might  intend  to  ask  him — questions  upon  which  his 
daughter's  future  fortunes  might  depend — questions 
which  might  tax  his  ingenuity  to  the  uttermost  to  an- 
swer satisfactorily.  It  was  some  advantage  to  keep 
bis  face  in  the  shadow. 

"  When  a  man  of  niy  age  makes  such  a  proposal  as  I 
have  made  to  your  daughter,"  began  Sir  Aubrey,  "  it 
is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  he  is  moved  by  a 
jUiep  and  powerful  feeling.  I  have  heard  of  love  as 
gwift  and  sudden  as  this  love  of  mine,  and  ridiculed  it, 
[nany  a  time  before  to-day.  I  now  confess,  in  all 
humility,  that  I  underrated  the  power  of  the  god. 
He  has  avenged  himself  upon  my  infidelity,  and  has 
transformed  the  unbeliever  into  a  fanatic." 

He  paused,  sighed  gently,  as  if  regretting  his  own 
abasement,  and  then  went  on  in  the  same  half-medita- 
tive tone. 

"  You  say  the  county,  which  has  its  own  standard 
of  right,  will  take  objection  to  my  marriage  with  your 
daughter,  Mr.  Carew.  I  am  prepared  for  that.  I  will 
KO  further  and  say  I  know  that  they  wUl  ridicule  my 
Infatuation — set  me  down  as  a  dotard,  at  fifty-seven 
years  of  age,  laugh  at  the  old  man  and  his  fair  young 
Kite.  In  answer  to  all  this  I  can  only  say  that  I  know 
my  own  heart,  and-that  it  is  not  m^e  admiration  for 
poiir  .daughter's  beatxty  which  has  influenced  my  con- 
ttuct.  1  should  despise  myself  could  I  think  that  I 
had  feeeti  caught  by  a  pretty  face,  like  the  brainless 
moth  which  seeks  its  destruction  in  the  flame  that 
dazzles  and  allures  it.  No,  Mr.  Carew,  I  love  your 
daughter  honestly  and  sincerely,  in  all  purity  and 
iruth  ;  and  1  am  wilUug  to  trust  the  remnant  of  my 
iays  to  her  keeping." 

"  Nay,  Sir  Aubrey,  at  fifty-seven  a  man  has  hardly 
passed  the  prime  of  life." 

•"  Have  you  any  objection  to  offer  to  this  marriage, 
sir '"  a.sked  Sir  Aubrey,  with  a  steady  condescension, 
as  if  fully  aware  that  the  question  was  an  empty 
courtesy. 

"  Objection  !  I  am  deeply  honoured  by  your  choice. 
I  feel  more  pride  than  I  can  venture  to  express,  lest  I 
should  lapse  into  seeming  servility." 

"  Not  another  word,  Mr.  Carew.  I  feel  that  however 
humble  your  present  position  may  be  you  were,  born  to 
occupy  a  better  one." 

"  I  was.  Sir  Aubrey.  My  father  was  a  merchant  of 
some  standing,  who  sent  me  to  Eton  and  Oxford,  and 
Buffered  me  to  marry  and  begin  life  with,  the  idea  that 
I  was  a  man  of  independant  means.  His  failure  and 
death  within  three  years  of  my  poor  Sylvia's  birth  left 
,  me  a  pauper,  This  employment,  humble  though  it 
•Mj  was  the  best  that  offered  itself  to  the  ruined  Oxo- 
nian, who  had  neither  trade  nor  profession.  You  may 
.s45';. perhaps,  that  I  might  in  all  the.se  years  have  en- 
deavoured to  improvp  my  condition.  I  can  only  an- 
swer that  whatever  energies  I  ever  had  were  deadened 
■by  the  blow  that  reduced  me  from  delusive  affluence 
i^^actual  poverty.  The  little  I  can  earn  here  has  suf- 
ficed to  maintain  my  child  and  my.self.  The  retired 
life  has  suited  my  habits  and  inclinations.;  and  thus  I 
have  never  taken  arms  against  a  sea  of  tr  ouble.?,  but 
have  rather  preferred  the  obscurity  of  th.is  peaceful 
haven." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Sir  Aubrey.  "  And  you  h;ui  no 
wife  to  share  or  lighten  your  struggles.  She  died  be- 
fore your  misfortunes  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  wife  was  dead." 

"  I  inferred  as  much." 

There  was  a  pause.  Sir  Aubrey  had  something  itiore 
to  say,  but  hardly  knew  how  to  say  it.  He  was  a  i-ich 
man,  and  he  had  told  himself  that  this  Mr.  Carew 
might  entertain  an  exaggerated  notion  of  a  wealthy 
bridegroom's  liberaUty.  He  might  count  upon  profil- 
ing to  some  large  extent  by  his  daughter's  union  with 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  It  was  for  Sir  Aubrey  to  unde- 
ceive him  at  once  upon  this  point. 

"  Your  daughter  haying  done  me  the  honour  to  ac- 
cept me,  and  there  being  no  impediment  to  our  mar- 
riags,  it  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Cai-ew,  tliuit  tlie  eveiit  can- 


not take  place  too  soon  ;  unless,  indeed,  Sylvia'  should 
desire  delay,  a  wish  which  I  should  infinitely  V'egret, 
for  where  there  is  so  great  a  disparity  of  years  that 
wish  might  indicate  uncertainty  of  purpose." 

"My  daughter  has  no  such  wish.  Sir  Aubrey,*^' *.re- 
pUed  Mr.  Carew,  promptly.  "  But  a  woman  can  har  dly 
pass  from  the  position  of  my  daughter  to  that  of  y^iur 
wife  without  some  trifling  preparations  in  the  way  of 
trousseau." 

"Of  course.  But  in  aU  her  arrangements  I  hope 
Miss  Carew  will  remember  that  I  am  a  man  of  thti 
simplest  habits  ;  that  I  see  hardly  any  society,  and 
that  I  utterly  abhor  the  frivolities  of  fashion." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  will  be  proud  to  be  ruled 
by  your  superior  judgment  in  all  things,"  replied  the 
schoolmaster,  who  was  beginning  to  feel  a  shade  of 
anxiety.  There  had  been,  so  far,  not  a  syllable  that 
hinted  at  any  improvement  in  his  own  circumstances. 
Sir  Aubrey  had  not  uttered  the  important  word  settle- 
ment. And  it  was  a  word  which  Sir.  Carew  felt  could 
hardly  issue  from  his  lips.  To  betray  his  expectation  of 
profit  from  the  marriage  would  seem  like  bargaining 
for  the  price  of  his  daughter.  ■  , 

While  he  was  meditating,  thus,  somewhat  uncom- 
fortably, Sir  Aubrey  relieved  his  doubts  by  becoming 
business-like. 

"  With  regard  to  settlements,"  he  eaid,  "  I  conclude 
that  as  you  can  give  nothing  to  your  daughter,  you 
will  not  entertain  any  exaggerated  expectations  upon 
that  point.  I  wiU  freely  own  to  you  that  I  do  not  un- 
derstand, or  approve,  the  modem  system  of  making  a 
wife  independent  of  her  husband.  Dependence  is  one 
of  woman's  sweetest  attributes — her  most  winning 
charm.  I  should  not  like  my  wife — were  she  a  noble- 
man's daughter— to  possess  an  independent  income 
during  my  lifetime.  I  shall,  therefore,  settle  nothing 
upon  Sylvia."  '  ','  " 

Sir.  Carew' s  heart  grew  heavy.  Why,  at  this  rate, 
Edmund  Standen  might  have  been  a  better  match 
than  Sir  Aubrey. 

"  But  I  shall  settle  two  or  three  thousand  a  year — 
say  five  thousand — upon  my  widow.  MTien  I  die 
Sylvia  shall  have  that  income,  and  the  Dower  House 
— now  let  off,  and  worth  two  hundred  a  year." 

"  Sir  Aubrey,"  said  the  schoolmaster  with  a  dignified 
air,  "  far  be  it  from  mo  to  dispute  the  justice  or  the 
generosity  of  any  decision  you  may  arrive  at.  I  am 
certainly  inclined  to  think  that  for  my  daughter's 
future  comfort,  and  your  exemption  from  small  wor- 
ries, it  might  have  been  wise  for  you  to  settle  upon 
her  some  moderate  allowance  in  the  way  of  pin  money, 
were  it  only  three  or  four  hundred  a  year,  which  would 
have  made  her  independent,  so  far  as  concerns  a  wo- 
man's trifling  requirements." 

"  A  woman's  trifling  requirements,"  echoed  Sir 
Aubrey  ;  "  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  your 
daughter,  brought  up  in  this  cottage,  would  require 
three  or  four  hundred  a  year  to  buy  govms  and  bon- 
nets ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  Sir  Aubrey.  But  charity  makes  a 
large  item  in  a  lady's  expenditure,  and  Sylvia,  as  the 
mistress  of  Perriam,  could  hardly  come  to  you  for 
every  half-crown  she  wanted  to  give  to  a  sick  cot- 
tager." 

"  Good  heavens,  sir,"  cried  the  baronet,  "  do  you 
suppose  that  I  cannot  make  my  wife  an  allowance  for 
.  pocket  money,  when  she  ij  my  wife,  without  binding 
myself  to  pay  her  so  many  hundreds  a  year  upon  a 
piece  of  stamped  parchment  before  I  marry  her  ?  I 
will  amply  pro\'ide  for  your  daughter  in  the  event  of 
my  death  ;  but  I  will  never  consent  to  render  her  in- 
dependent of  my  bounty  during  my  lifetime." 

The  schoolmaster,  murmured  a  vague  assent ;  but 
felt  more  and  more  uncomfortable.  "  How  am  1  to 
profit  by  such  a  mairiage  ?"  he  wondered.  "  Am  I  to 
sit  in  the  gate  like  TJordecni,  arKl  to  be  not  a  jot  bet- 
ter off  for  my  daughter's  advancement?" 

Again  Sir  Aubrey  came  to  his  relief. 

"As  regards  yourself,  Mr.  Carew,"  he  be^an,  gra- 
ciously, "  I  have  reflected  that  it  could  hardly  be  satis- 
factory to  you  to  occupy  your  present  position- 
honourable  as  that  po.?ition  is — when  your  daughter  is 
Lady  Perriam.  I  shall,  therefore,  request  you  to  accept 
a  hundred  a  year,  which  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  remit 
to  you  by  quarterly  payments,  in  lieu  of  your  present 
stipend,  and  which  will  enable  you  to  live  in  quiet  in- 
dependence  "  the  baronet  was  about  to  say 

"  elsewhere,"  but  checked  himself  lest  the  phrase 
should  sound  like  a  sentence  of  banishment*-"  in  any 
locality  most  agreeable  to  yourself." 

"  You  are  very  good.  Sir  Aubrey.  I  place  my 
future  entirely  at  your  disposal,"  answered  the  school- 
master. 

"  A  hundred  a  year  1    A  poor  yiitmce,  although 


twice  as  good  as  my  present  income,"  he  thought, 
deeply  disappointed  by  the  baronet's  narrow  views  on 
the  subject  of  settlements.  He  had  fancied  that  au 
elderly  lover  would  be  lavish — ready  to  empty  hiu 
coffers  at  the  feet  of  his  idol.  And  here  was  Sir  Au- 
brey driving  as  hard  a  bargain  as  if  he  had  been  Shad- 
rack  Bain  cheapening  a  herd  of  store  oxen  at  Monk- 
hampton  cattle  fair. 

A  hundred  a  year  !  It  seemed  a  pitiful  result  of 
such  a  wondrous  event  a.s,  the  baronet's  subjugation. 
Mr.  Carew  could  only  comfort  himself  with  the  idea 
that  Sylvia  once  married  must  assuredly  acquire  some 
power  over  her  husband's  purse,  and  that  it  would  ba 
hard  if  her  father  were  not  something  the  better  for 
{ler  altered  fortunes.  ^ 

"You  spoke  just  now  of  Sylvia's  trousseau,"  said 
Sir  Aubrey,  who  felt  more  at  his  ease  now  that  he  had 
e.^spounded  his  views.  "  I  had  not  forgotten  that  ne- 
cfl  s.Bity.  Perhaps  you  will  contrive  to  give  your  daugh- 
ter this  little  packet  without  offending  her  delicacy.  It 
conf'iains  a  hundred  pounds  in  bank  notes." 

James  Carew  took  the  small  parcel,  and  his  faded 
face  flushed  faintly  at  the  mere  thought  of  its  con- 
tents., How  long  was  it  since  he  held  as  much  money 
in  his'  hand  ?  'The  day  had  been  when  a  hundred 
pound  s  would  have  made  an  insignificant  item  in  tha 
vast  sum  of  his  needs  ;  but  of  late  years  soveroigni 
had  been  as  drops  of  his  heart's  blood,  so  dear  had  it 
cost  him  to  part  with  them. 

"  I  sha*ll'be  obliged  if  you  wiU  bear  in  mind  what  I 
said  just  now  about  simplicity  of  attire,"  said  Sir 
Aubrey,  when  Mr.  Carew  had  murmured  his  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  lover's  first  gift.  "  A  woman  cannot 
be  too  plai^uly  dressed  for  my  tastp-;  fior  doss  Sylvia's 
beauty  need  adornment." 

Sylvia  opened  the  gate  while  her  elderly  lover  waa 
speaking,  anii  came  across  the  dusky  garden.  Sir  Au' 
brey  went  om'  to  meet  her,  almost  as  eager  as  if  he  had, 
been  twenty-fi've  instead  of  fifty-seven.  Business-lika 
and  deliberate  as  he  had  been  in  the  adjufltmont  ol 
monetary  questions,  he  became  enthusiastic  at  sight  ol 
Sylvia.  ' 

"  My  sweet  o;rae,"  he  said,  detaining  her  in  the  ga^^ 
den,  "  I  have  sesn  your  father,  and  settled  everything, 
And  now  I  want  you  to  name  the  happy  day  that  is  ta 
make  us  one." 

That  sudden  appeal  made  Sylvia  tremble.  What, 
was  her  doom  so  near  ?  She  had  thought  it  a  grand 
thing  to  be  Lady  i'^erriam,  while  that  change  of  for- 
tune appeared  still  distant.  She  had  forsworn  herseli 
— renounced  her  lower — become  a  renegakia  Yet  .at 
the  near  approach  of  that  brilliant  fortune  for  which 
she  had  sacrificed  all  lesser  things,  there  came  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling.  If  she  could  by  any  possibility  have 
drawn  back  at  this  last  moment  she  would  have  dona 
it,  recalled  her  rcnuncjlation  of  Edmund,  become  onco 
more  the  happy  girl  who  hadjpiUowed  her  Ijead  upon 
her  lover's  breast,  p.nd  felt  herself  brave  enough  to  face 
even  poverty  for  his  sake. 

Butit  was  all  too  late  for  turning  back.  Sir  Aubrey's 
patrician  hand  had  drawn,  hers  gently  through  his  arm 
VTith  an  air  of  proprietorstvip. 

T  Let  it  be  as  soon  as  possible,  my  dear,"  he  said,  in 
a  tone  that  was  half  lover-like,  half  fatherly  ;  "  tha 
autumn  will  soon  be  upon  us,  and  I  should  lika  to 
spend  Septeniber  in  Paris.  I  ant  ,»lw;aj-8  glad  to  gei 
away  from  the  falling, leaves."     "i.,^  . 

Paris  seemed  a  name  of  enchantment  to  this  un. 
travelled  girl.  Not  Damascus,  Balsora,  or  Bagdad — no 
city  she  had  ever  read  of  in  the  Arabian  Nights — could 
have  more  the  soimd  of  a  fairy  tale.' , 

''  I  should  like  to  see  Paris,"  she  said,  forgetting  hei 
tiirdy  remorse. 

"  We  will  spend  our  honeymoon  there, .  love  I"  re- 
plied the  baronet,  who  had  made  up  his  mind  about  ii 
before  he  ^me  to  woo.  It  would  be  an  inexpensi'-e 
honeymoon.  Lodgement  in  his  entresol  would  cost  him 
nothing.  There  would  only  be  some  slight  difference 
in  the  terms  of  his  contract  with  the  traiteur  who  sup- 
plied his  table. 

"  Your  father  agrees  with  me  that  there  is  no  mo- 
tive for  delay,  except  for  the  brief  time  you  may  re- 
quire to  have  two  or  three  dresses  made,"  said  Sir 
Aubrey.  "  We  will  be  married  very  quietly  in  yonder 
church  some  morning,  before  any  of  the  village  gossips 
have  had  time  to  discover  our  intention." 

"  That  will  be  nice,"  said  Sylvia,  somewhat  list- 
lessly ;  "  but  I  should  have  liked  a  few  months  delay." 

"  A  few  nionths  !    What  for?" 

The  question  was  embarrassing. 

"  How  can  you  be  sure  that  you  really  care  for  me-'- 
that  your  regard  for  me  is  anything  more  than  a  pass- 
ing fancy  ?"  she  faltered,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  my  feelings."  replied  S.« 
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Autrey,  with  offended  dignity.  "  Perhaps  it  is  you  who 
aro  doubtful  about  yours." 

No,  indeed  !"  cried  Sylvia  quickly.  Not  for  worlds 
must  she  offend  him.  Was  not  the  die  cast  ?  She 
might  keep  back  her  letter  to  Edmund,  which  was  not 
yet  posted,  but  she  could  not  undo  her  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Standen.  The  next  mail  would 
doubtless  carry  a  full  account  of  that  inter-' 
view  to  her  lover.  And  was  it  likely  he  wouldy 
forgive  her  for  having  rejected  his  mother's 
offered  friendship — for  having  renounced  him  delibe- 
rately in  the  very  hour  of  his  mother's  relenting.  Sy.'i- 
via  felt  that  Edmund  was  lost  to  her^  and  that  thare 
was  nothing  for  her  between  marriage  with  Sir  Aubsey 
and  ignominious  downfall. 

Beflection  showed  her  that  her  own  interest  'de- 
manded a  speedy  marriage.  What  would  her  posi'tion 
bo  if  Edmund  came  back  and  denounced  her  %  He 
might  be  cruel  enough  to  tell  Sir  Aubrey  how  fondly 
she  had  loved  him  ;  with  what  oft-repeated  vcftva  she 
bad  sworn  to  be  true.  What  might  not  a  betrayed 
lover  do  to  proclaim  her  baseness  ?  The  best  possible 
protection  would  be  Sir  Aubrey's  name.  .No  on© 
would  dare  to  assail  or  to  insult  Sii-  Aubrey's/ wife. 

"  Come,  Sylvia,"  said  the  baronet,  tendt/rly.  "  If 
you  love  me  ever  so  little,  you  will  not  ask;  for  delay. 
It  is  in  your  power  to  make  my  life  very  happy.  Why 
should  not  my  happiness  k)egin  as  soon  as  it*  can  ?  Re- 
member, my  sweet  one,  when  you  accepted  my  offer 
the  other  day  you  hnked  your  life  with  Eaino.  You 
can  hardly  unlink  it  again,  unless  you  j-eally  repent 
your  promise." 

"  No,  no.  I  do  not  repent.  I  am  hoxwure  1,  proud, 
happy,  in  the  knowledge  of  your  love." 

"  'Then  we  will  be  married  this  day  month,"  said  Sir 
A-ubrey,  sealing  the  bond  with  a  courteous  k^ss. 

Sylvia  made  no  objection.  It  is  nc/t  for  the  beggar 
girl  to  dictate  to  King  Cophetua. 

(To  be  Continued.)/ 


EPITOME 

Of  the  EarUer  Chaptorr^  ol 

«  TAKEN  AT  THE  FLOOD." 

ORIGINAI,  NOVEL, 

By  MISS  BRAIKDON. 


Ifer  is  Intendedin  this  abstra'St  to  give  a  succinct, 
although  brief,  rdsam^  of  tho  leading  incidents  in 
the  jiovel,  "Taken,  at  the/  ^'lood,"  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  such  of  our  readers  as 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing  the  tale 
from  its  commencement.  We  will  thus  furnish 
them  with  the  thread  of  the  story  up  to  the  first 
chapter  in  this-week's  issue — Chapter  XXIV. 


Tho  opening  cha.pter  of  onr  story  is  laid  in  a  quiet  village 
la  a  pafitoiaj  county  in  the  West  o£  England.  This  village 
te-called  Hediaghaw,  and  la  owned  by  a  wealthy  and  arisio" 
natio  though  a  rather  elderly  baronet — Sir  Aubrey  Perriam. 
We  are  here  Introduced  to  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  Sylvia 
Daxew,  and  her  father,  tho  village  schoolmastorv  who  for 
fifteen  yeajs  has  resided  in  the  place,  under  the  assumed 
oameof  James  Carew.  He  is  a  man  who,  althongh  some, 
what  slovenly  tmd  careless,  has  evidently  seen  better  days- 
His  demeanour,  notwithstanding  the  irksome  modeof  life 
he  has  adopted,  is  that  of  a  gentleman,  albeit  a  restless  and 
disappointed  man.  He  came  to  tho  village,  no  one  knew 
whence,  bringing  with  him  his  daiighter,  then  a  child  of 
five  yeare,  and  gladly  embraced  the  meagre  pittance  of  forty 
pounds  a  year,  schoolhonse,  fire,  and  hght.  His  daughter, 
Sylvia,  had  in  the  meantime  grown  up  into  ripe  womanhood, 
ft.  rare  type  of  feminine  loveliness.  It  would  bo  hard  to  fiiid 
b  rarer  beauty  than  Sylvia  Carew.  She  resembles  in  feature 
ft  classic  statue  from  the  chisel  of  Phydias;  the  forehead 
low  and  broad,  the  nose  straight  and  finely-cut, 
the  mouth  a  Cupid  3  how,  with  just  a  perceptible  shade  of  a 
defect,  that  the  lips  are  a  very  little  too  thin ;  the  chin  short, 
round,  and  dimpled  :  the  face  a  perfect  oval.  This  face  is  of 
BKceeding  fairness,  of  alabaster  whiteness,  with  just  such  a 
tint  as  the  heart  of  ablush  rose.  But  this  delicate  hue  of 
face  is  relieved  by  eyes  of  darkest,  deepest  hazel — eyes  of 
lacoaiparable  softness  and  beauty.  Her  hair  i»  of  &  lighter 
(hade,  yet  a  shade  of  the  same  hue,  which  at  times  bears  & 
tSnge  of  reddish  gold.  Her  female  critics  say  that  her  hair 
te-red.  But  this  is,  of  course,  mere  jealousy.  A  true  artist 
ean  appreciate  the  deUcato  tint  which  inteimediates  twixt 
the  tich^plden  brown  and  the  somewhat  cc^se  hue  which  la 
b/aome^tstaJ^eB  for  jjihoia.  Xbe  whole  fuce  is  such  as  is 


ravflly  seen,  save  in  some  old  picture  by  one  of  the  Fiemifh 
Blasters.  Her  beauty  owes  nothing  to  costume,  for  she  is 
2.Uired  in  a  plain  lavender  muslin,  which  speaks  of  repeated 
■ffashings,  and  a  weU-worn  plain  black  straw  hat  Yet,  not- 
^fithstandiug  these  drawbacks,  she  is  peerlessly  beautifnL 
/she  Is  the  envy  of  all  the  Hedlngham  ladies,  who  look  down 
upon  her  with  contempt  as  tho  schoolmaster's  daughter — a 
feeling  which  Sylvia  reciprocates  with  interest,  for  she  is  as- 
proud  as  she  is  lovely,  and  chafes  more  fretfully  thaneven  her 
father  at  the  restraints  and  hardships  of  penury. 

Chapter  II.  ushers  in  another  prominent  figure  In  our  nar- 
rative—Edmun^d  Standen,  the  son  of  a  deceased  banken 
whose  family  belong  to  the  aristocratic  circle  of  Hedingham. 
He  has  fallen  In  love  with  Sylvia,  having  accidentally  seen 
her  at  Hedingham  church  a  couple  of  months  before  our  story 
opens,  and,  struck  by  her  beauty,  had  taken  opportunity  of 
making  her  acquaintance.  Edmnnd  Standen  Is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  an  English  gentleman.  His  countenance,  bronzed, 
handsome,  and  manly,  Is  a  reflex  of  his  frank  and  generous 
iDind,  while  his  gi-ey  eye  and  firm-sot  mouth  tells  of  a  native 
strength  of  will,  which,  as  our  narrative  ^viil  show,  was  soon, 
to  be  put  to  the  proof.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Standen,  knows  of 
his  attachment,  and  strongly  disapproves  of  it.  Mother  and 
son  love  each  other  dearly,  yet  both  are  equally  obstinate  on 
this  point.  Mrs.  Standen  is  a  woman  of  penetration,  and  de- 
clares that  Sylvia  Carew  is  vain  and  artful,  selfish,  and  hol- 
low, and  that  she  wishes  her  son  tomarry  a  good-hearted  wo- 
man. He,  on  the  other  hand,  while  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  it  is  entu-cly  on  account  of  her  personal  beauty  he  loves 
Sylvia,  is  detemined  to  niarry  her  despite  all  opposition.  His 
mother,  who  is  executrix  under  her  late  hai?band's-wlll,  and 
has  the  sole  disposal  of  all  his  wealth,  declares,  as  a  dernier 
rtssort,  that  if  he  does  she  will  leave  bim  penniless.  This  is, 
of  coarse,  a  heavy  blow,  but  Edmund  Standen  is  not 
shaken  in  his  resolution  even  by  that  threat.  He  dOr 
termines  to  maiTy  forthwith  the  woman  on  whom 
he  has  sot  his  heart.  He  discloses  this  position  of  affairs  to 
Sylvia,  who,  although  she  loves  Edmxmd  as  dearly  her  na- 
ture is  capable  of  loving,  with  a  quivering  lip  and  a  broken- 
hearted sigh,  declares  lier  dream  is  ended,  and  makes  up  her 
mind  somewhat  stoically  to  submit  to  a  separation.  But  not 
HO  her  lover.  Ho  determines  to  apply  himself  to  tho  Bar  or 
to  enter  the  bank  of  which  his  late  father  was  the  principal, 
and  to  work  out  his  own  fortune.  To  this  course  Sylvia, 
after  many  unromantio  complaints  against  his  mother's 
tyranny,  at  last  consents,  and  it  is  agreed  that  Edmund  Stan- 
den shall  immediately  ask  Mr.  Carew's  consent  to  thetrunion. 
A  most  affecting  interview  occurs  between  Mrs.  Standen  and 
her  son,  in  which  the  mother  makes  a  final  but  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  dissuade  him  from  what  she  believes  to  be  an 
ill-starred  attachment.  She  has  set  her  heart  upon  his  mar^ 
rying  Miss  Ellen  Rochdale,  a  relative  of  the  family,  who  re- 
sides with  them,  and  whom  Edmund  regards  as  a  sister  and 
playmate  rather  than  with  any  deeper  feeling.  Perceiving 
her  efforts  hopeless,  Mrs.  Standen  relinquishes  her  efforts, 
not  outwardly  mollifled,  but  secretly  determined  not  to  carry 
out  her  resolve  te  disinherit  her  son.  He,  on  the  other hant^ 
although  believing  her  to  be  bent  on  this  course,  de- 
clares his  unshaken  flhal  fideUty  to  his  mother,  trustuig  to 
the  soothing  effects  of  time  and  his  own  nnaltearable  attach- 
ment to  her  to  soften  her  resolution. 

Chapters  HI.  and  IV.  are  occupied  with  a  pleasant  de- 
scription'of  a  children's  f6to  Jijchampetre,"  a  bazaar  and 
fancy  fair,  held  for  the  pxuposo  of  raising  funds  for  the 
erection  of  a  schoolhouse  more  adequate  to  tho  arowina 
wants  of  tho  Hedingham  population  than  the  existing  ill- 
constructed  edifice.  To  the  f6te  come  the  [lord  of  the  soil. 
Sir  Aubrey  Perriam;  the  Vicar,  Mr.  Vancourt;  and  all  the 
Hedingham  spinsters  and  elderly  young  ladies.  Sylvia  at- 
tends her  father's  scholars  to  tho  ffite,  and  the  Hedingham 
ladles  take  the  opportunity  to  mark  their  sense  of  Miss 
Carew's  conduct  in  keeping  company  with  Mr.  Standen  by 
univorBally  tabooing  her  Perceiving  this  movement  on  the 
part  of  thr» J  ladies,  .Sylvia  retires  much  chagrined  to  a  se- 
questered part  of  the  ground,  where  her  lover  meets  her  and 
acquaints  her  with  his  own  and  his  mother's  resolves,  and  it 
Is  arranged  that,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  Heding- 
ham ladies,  immediate  steps  be  token  about  their  marriage. 
After  this  interview  a  gamo  of  'Tillnd  man's  bufT'  is  started 
by  the  school  children,  and  Sylvia  is  clamoured  for  to  tuie 
part  in  it.  This  tho  proud  beauty  consents  to  do,  and  is 
caught  by  a  rude  ntchln,  and,  as  tho  penalty,  is  blindfolded 
herself,  and  gropes  about  helplessly  amongst  the  shmbbery, 
vainly  trying  to  tear  tho  bandage  from  her  eyes,  which  ha« 
been  most  securely  fastened  thereon  by  tho  Vicar 
liimaelf.  In  this  plight  she  captures  at  length  a 
centleman  who  turns  out  to  bo  the  magnate,  Sir 
(."Vubrey  Perriam,  who  salutes  her  with  a  kiss  as  the  price 
of  her  delivcranpe.  Sir  Aubrey  Is  a  thorough  gentleman  and 
a  thorough  aristocrat— stately,  dignified,  and  comteons.  He 
is  captivated  by  the- splendid  beauty  of  Sylvia,  and  devotes 
the  rest  of  the  evening  to  tho  children's  feast,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  her  more  attentively.  This  incident  is 
observed  by  tho  Hedingham  ladies,  who  thereupon  set  down 
Sylvia  as  a  deciderlly  dangerous  personajo.  She  enjoys  hor 
ti'iumph  immensely,  and  enters  with  genuine  spirit  into  tho 
children's  amusements ;  and  her  Uvely  and  graceful  move- 
ments entirely  captivate  the  bachelor  baronet. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Standen  receives  a  letter  from  Demerara, 
whither  her  only  daughter  had  accompanied  her  husband. 
Mr.  George  Sargent,  a  bairister,  whohad  got  an  appointment 
to  a  judgeship  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  'This  letter 
brings  gie  unwelcome ,  tidings  that  her  daughter  had  been, 
suddenly  left  a  widow,  her  husband  having  died  of  heM^i,, 
disease,  leaving  his  affairs  in  a  condition  <if  extreme  perplex/,. 
Ity.  Mrs-  Sargent's  friends  requested  that  some  male  rela- 
tive should  at  once  set  out  to  settle  her  affairs,  as  she  hjfr- 
self  was  totally  prp?trato  from  grief  and  illness,  and  utt^rty 
helpless.  Edmund  Standen  at  once  determined  to  under/ak'e 
this  duty  to  his  sister,  and  bismother,  in  her  gratituda  fbr 
this  filial  and  fraternal  tenderness,  promises  that  she  do 


able  eye  on  Sylvia  for  his  sake,  and  that  she  will  go  and  66< 
her  during  his  absence.  Ee  then  waits  on  Mr.  Carew  at  th< 
schoolhonse,  and  urges  his  suit  on  that  personage.  Mr. 
Oarew  flatly  refuses  his  consent  on  bearing  that  Mrs.  Standao 
was  determined  on  leaving  him  to  his  own  resources,  declar- 
ing that  he  would  ijot  consent  to  hia  d^a^htex  marrying  any 
one  with  leas  than  a  thousand  a  year,  and  thais 
he  looked  upon  Edmnnd  Standen  as,  nothing  shorl 
of  a  beggar.  The  latter  is  naturally  indignant  at  such 
treatment,  and  leaves  the  schoolhouse  in  a  towering  ra^e. 
He  meets  Sylvia  on  his  way  thence,  and  Is  BoftenedS  sight 
of  her  grief.  The  lovecB  vow  mutual  fidelity,  and  Edmund 
departs  for  Demerara  confiding  in  his  mlstresa'a  truth. 
Those  incidents  bring  ns  on  to  Chapter  XI.,  in  which  we  find 
Sir  Aubrey  Perriam  becoming  suddenly  mtererted  in  the 
erection  of  the  new  schoolhouse,  tl^  discussion  of  the  plAnj 
of  which  brings  him  to  make  Mr.  Carew's  acquaintance,  and 
to  renew  the  previous  one  with  Sylvia.  He  is  more  and  mors 
captivated  by  her  manner,  and  Mr.  Carew  percetves  that  a 
splendid  opportunity  is  close  at  hand  for  Sylvia.  The  barooet 
thinks  that  Mr.  Carew  is  a  man  who  formerly  moved  in  gooa 
society.  Mr.  Carew  is  rather  reticent  as  to  bis  antecedents, 
and  the  baronet  tak?s  his  leave  In  a  state  of  perplexity,  with 
his  head  full  of  Sylvia,  about  whom  he  makes  some  in^ 
Ciuiries  of  the  Vicar,  irom-whom  he  heara  a  very  satisfactoiy 
account. 

In  the  next  few  chapters  the  malalnddent  la  the  arrival  of 

an  unexpected  and  unwelcofae  visitor  at  the  echoohaaslor'l 
abode,  whose  advent  casts  a  little  light  npon  the  early  careoi 
of  Mr.  Carew.  This  visitor  is  Mi.  CareVa  wife,  whom  h;;  haA 
not  beheld  for  seventeen  years.  In  the  coaverKWion  whlcll 
takes  place  between  them,  and  which  Sylvia  takes  caro  to' 
ovethear,  we  are  told  how  the  schoolmaBter  had  been  In  early 
life  the  cashier  in  a  commercial  concern  of  which  a  Mr.  Mow 
bray  had  been  the  principal ;  how  Mr.  Carford — for  that  i» 
"Mr.  Carew's"  real  name— had  been  what  we  would  call  Id 
the  parlance  of  our  own  day  a  "fastT  young  man,  and  fr©« 
quented  clubs  and  raceooorses  and  betting  establiahmsnta, 
and  how  his  extravagances  led  him  to  take  Uberties  with  hu 
employer's  moneys,  in  the  vain  hope  of  being  able  by  soma 
stroke  of  Inck  to  return  them  and  free  himself  from  hl£  em- 
barrassments ;  how  fortune  deserted  him ;  and  how  hia 
employer,  who  hail  been  a  constant  visitor  to  his  bonie, 
took  advantage  of  his  frequent  absence  and  his  wife's  frivolity 
and  love  of  dress  and  finery  to  dishonour  his  home ;  and  ho* 
his  elopement  with  his  cashier's  wife  was  the  means  of  sav- 
ing the  Bchoohnaater  from  aconvlcf  8  cell ;  how  the  outraged 
husband,  guilty  and  reckless  as  he  had  been,  had  still  enough 
of  the  feeungs  of  a  husband  and  a  father  to  resent  this  deep 
disgrace,  and  how  he  followed  his  faithless  spouse  and  hei 
paramour,  and  oveitook  them  in  their  retreat ;  and  how  ha 
fought  with  and  wounded  his  betrayer.  We  learn  how  Mrs. 
Carford  bad  repented  of  her  crime,  and  had  abandoned  Mow« 
bray,  to  tread,  as  she  says,  "the  stony  path  of  penitence 
and  how,  her  beauty  gon€^  she  had  descenxied  step  by  step 
the  bitter  hill  of  poverty,  until  at  last,  an  outcast  on  th| 
world,  she  comes  in  genteel  rags  and  beggary  to  solicit  aid 
from  her  almost  equally  poverty-stricken  husbajid.  The  school'' 
master  gives  her  a  nlghr  s  shelter  and  a  sovereign,  which  i» 
all  he  can  spare  from  his  scanty  pittance,  and  bids  her  tako 
her  departure.  Tho  heart-broken  woman  takes  her  farewell 
of  him  and  of  Sylvia,  to  whom  she  had  not  dared  to  reveal 
herself,  unconscious  that  that  young  lady  had  made  hersclj 
acquainted  with  her  father's  disgrace  and  her  mother'! 
shamo.  Sylvia  retires  to  the  churchyard  to  give  vent  to  hel 
bitterness  and  grief,  and  is  there  found  bv  .Miss  Epchdaie, 
who  comes  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  Edmund,  en  rouft 
for  Demerara,  to  his  beloved  mistress.  Sylvia  receives  Miss 
Rochdale  rather  scom^ally  at  first,  but  becomes  more  graci- 
ous when  she  hears  of  her  lover.  Miss  Rochdale  proffei  s  hel 
books  to  wile  away  her  loneliness,  but  is  amazed  to  hear  thai 
Sylvia  is  not  deficient  in  that  respect,  having  taught  hersall 
to  read  Goetho,  SchiUer,  and  Victor  Hugo  in  their  nativa 
tongue.  Miss  Bochdalo  is  Impressed  with  fSylvla's  powers, 
but  is  not  much  captivated  by  her  manner.  Sylvia  parts 
from  her  full  of  envy  of  her  fine  dress,  and  of  bitterness  as 
what  she  thioks  Missilochdale'salFof  condescension  inci}m- 
ing  to  visit  her. 

In  the  interval  Sir  Aubrey  Perriam  falls  more  and  more  ia 
love  with  Sylvia.  We  have  a  description  of  the  fine  old  man- 
sion of  Perriam  Place  and  the  habits  of  its  bachelor  occu- 
pants. Su-  Aubrey  lives  with  his  brother,  a  half- witless  book- 
worm, who  dehghts  in  his  garden,  his  books,  and  Ms  eldej 
brother.  Sir  Aubrey  sounds  his  feelings  on  the  subject  of  hlS 
bringing  a  young  wife  to  Perriam.  but  his  brother  remind* 
himoi  nis  early  attachment  to  a  cerUiin  duke's  daughter, 
and  hopes  that  if  any  lady  is  brought  to  the  Place  she  will  ba 
equally  aristocratic.  Sir  Aubrey  pooh-poohs  the  Idea  of  nmk, 
and  thinks  h'j  ought  at  this  period  of  life  consult  only  hia 
affections.  His  brother  is  helpless.  Sir  Aubrey  invites  Mr. 
Carew  ancLliis  daughter  to  see  Perriam  Place,  and,  entire Ij 
bewitched  by  Sylvia's  loveliness,  after  some  pressing  ques> 
tions  abou.t  Edmund  Standen,  dexterously  evaded,  becomes 
desperate,  and  makes  Sylvia  a  formal  proposal  of  marriage. 
Sylvia  ig  overwhelmed  with  pride  and  joy,  and,  forgetful  ol 
Edmunrl  and  everything  but  gratified  vanity  at  the  dazzling 
pre spect  before  her,  consents.  On  her  return  home,  how< 
ever,  fjie  bitterly  regrets  her  choice,  and  is  eaten  up  witli 
Borrofsv  and  remorse.  A  visit  from  Mrs.  Standen  on  the  fol* 
low/iTag  day  results  very  disagreeably  for  all  parties,  for  Syl» 
vki^.  chagrhied  at  what  she  deems  her  ass«nptiou  of  supe* 
ri  arity,  tolls  her  (iiat  eho  would  not  enter  atwnilj-  who  would 
look  down  upon  her,  and  Mrs.  Standen,  astonished  at  her 
'/althlessnesB  to  her  beloved  son,  tells  her  in  terms  of  unrciii- 

fated  scorn  that  she  is  a  vain  and  worthless  woman.  They 
epar.^te  with  very  bitter  feelings  towards  each  other,  and 
Sylria's  wounded  pride  takes  refuge  in  the  determination  as 
ail  hazards  to  marry  Sir  Aubrey. 

Thus  far  this  outline  of  our  story  brings  ns  up  with  tha 
narrative  as  it  is  taken  up  in  regular  euccesaion  in  the  sue- 
ceeding  chapters.  We  will  leave  the  position  of  affairs  wa 
have  endeavotired  briefly  to  indicate  to  find  their  sequel  la 
Miss  Braddon's  own  vigorous  and  finished  dcscriptiott 
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OLD  KING  COLE. 

The  Eing  of  Cape  Three  Points  seems  to  be  the 
complete  letter  -vrnter  on  the  Gold  Coast.  A  cor* 
respondent  mth  the  Ashaxitee  expedition,  who  was  on  • 
tcard  the  vessel,  which  touched  off  the  town  over 
■which  his  Majesty  reigns,  gives  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  place,  the  people,  and  the  Sovereign.  As 
his  black  potentiality  rejoices  in  a  name  utterly  un- 
pronounceable by  Europeans,  the  English  visitors  were 
compelled  to  call  him  "  Ole  King  Cole,"  and  with  this 
royal  sobrigTtet  the  n^onarch  expressed  himself  highly 
flattered.  King  Cole  declared  an  alliance  offensive 
Rnd  defensive  with  the  Queen  of  England  against  the ' 
terrible  Ka£&-Ku£S.  The  value  of  his  assistance  may 
be  guessed  from  the  extent  of  his  resources  in 
Other  respects,  as  disoloBed  by  hia  own  correspondence^ 
JThe  savage  ruler  looked  upon  the  strange  ship  of  war 
aa  in  some  degree  the  direct  representative  of  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  bo  that  in  hia  letters  he  ad- 
dressed the  Captain  aa  "  Your  Majesty."  The  ship 
had  hardly  dropped  anchor  outside  hia  dominions 
before  a  Burf  boat  was  sent  off  with  an  ambassador  from 
the  King.  His  sable  envoy  was  entrusted  with  the 
following  important  despatch  : — 

Tour  Majesty — Glad  to  see  you  ankored  at  this  place  and 
tnapage  about  the  enemies,  wfiich  I  will  be  very  much  hoppy. 

I  send  vou  for  diner  10  e^gs  4  fouls  a3  a  present,  and  to- 
tnorrow  I  wUl  send  you  many  with  ducks  and  with  usual 
price.   All  women  and  men  very  glad  for  your  arrivaL 
With  good  health  I  am  your  servant, 

Krso  Cole, 

It  Is  erident  his  Majesty  was  not  above  doing  a  little 
business  in  the  farming  way.  True  to  his  word,  he 
Kent  next  morning  a  number  of  articles  of  food,  which 
were  duly  paid  for.  The  King  acknowledged  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  money  in  a  letter  which  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  make  head  or  tail  oi.  He  wrote  :— 
To  his  Majesty  on  board  the  Man  of  War. 
Dear  Sir, — per  firat  boat  1  have  received  the  payment)  of . 
the  provisions  I  have  sent  on  board,  which  I  have  found  it 
correctly.  Your  Majesty  I  would  ufver  numbering  myself 
<rith  sorry — been  you  are  laying  at  this  place — becauao  yoa 
Ib  our  full  conmiaiider  and  protector ;  therefore  I.  put  my 
hope  and  trust  on  your  Maj  estyship.  I  hope  you  are  well.  I 
wn  your  obedient  servant, 

(X)  Kino  Coze.  / 

P3.  I -will  sand  more  provislonon  to  morrow  morning./, 

H I  got  Jinassiat  on  ahore  xve  will  drive  the  Ashantee  soon.  / 

KiNa  Cole. 

gnbsequently  the  visitors  waited  on  the  King  an/3, 
found  him  a  jovial  old  fellow,  wearing  the  uniform /of 
his  royal  Guards,  "a  splendid  body  of  men,"  who  ap- 
peared in  a  condition  of  perfect  nudity.  It  is  f  up- 
posed  that  these  valorous  negroes  will  be  of  use  agfilnst 
the  formidable  Ashantee.  War,  like  poverty,  roakesua 
acquainted  mth  strange  people.  It  does  look  carious 
to  find  England  establishing  relations  with  and  count- 
ing the  friendship  of  allies  like  Eling  Cole.  Illiterate 
and  ungiammatipal  old  autocrat  that  he  Is,  hov/ever,  he 
[b  not  a  whit  more  ignorant  of  at  least  tjfm  of  the 
"  Rs,"  than  was  Charlemagne,  who,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  wouldn't  sign  his  name  if  it  were  to  save  his  en> 
pire. 

SINGTLAR  STORY  OF  A  LOST'l^OTB. 
An  extraordinary  affair  happened  a,bout  the  J'ear- 
1740.  One  of  the  directors,  a  very  rich  man.had  occa- 
»ion  for  £30,000,  which  he  was  to  paiy  as  the  price  of 
an  estate  he  had  just  bought.  To  facilitate  the  matter 
he  carried  the  sum  with  him  to  the  bank,  and  obtained 
tor  it  a  bank  note.  On  his  return  home  he  was  sud- 
denly called  out  upon  particular  'business  ;  he  threw 
the  note  carelessly  on  the  chitnnej-,  but  when  he  came 
back  a  few  minutes  afterwards  to  lock  it  up,  it  was 
notto.be  found.  No  one  had  entered  the  room  :  he 
could  not,  therefore,  suspect  any  person.  At  last, 
after  much  ineffectual  search,  he  was  persuaded  that 
it  had  fallen  from  the  chimjaey  into  the  fiae.  The 
director  went  to  acquaint  his  colleagues  with  the  mis- 
fortune that  had^happened  to  him,  and  as  he  was 
known  to  be  a  perfectly  honourable  man,  he  was 
readily  believed.  It  was  only  about  twenty-four  hours 
Erom  the  time  that  he  had  deposited  the  money  ;  they 
thought,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  refuse  his 
request  for  a  second  bill.  He  received  it  upon  giving 
an  obligation  to  restore  the  hi  st  bUl,  if  it  should 
ever  be  found,  or  to  pay  the  money  himself, 
'i  it  should  be  presented-  by  any  Ftraager, 
About  30  years  aft«rwardE  (the  diicctor  having 
been  long  dead,  and  his  heirs  in  possea-sion  of  his 
fortune)  an-nnknown  person  presented  the  lost  bill  fit 
the  bank,  and  demanded  payment.  It  was  in  vain 
that  they  mentioned  to  this  person  the  transaction  by 
which  that  bill  woe  annuUad  ;  he  would  not  listen  to 


it.  He  maintained  that  it  came  to  tiim  from  abroad, 
and  insisted  upon  immediate  paycaont.  The  note  was 
payable  to  bearer,  and  the  £S(),C/Q,0  were  paid  him. 
The  heirs  of  the  director  would  not  hsten  to  any  de- 
mands of  restitution,  and  the  barjk  was  obliged  to  sus- 
tain the  loss.  It  was  discovere  d.  afterwards  that  an  ar- 
chitect having  purchased  tb.f;  director's  house,  and 
taking  it  down,  in  order  to  'ijuild  another  upon  the 
same  spot,  had  found  the  no'^e  in  a  crevice  of  the 
chimney,  and  made  his  disccfV  ery  an  engine  for  robbing 
the  bank. 


DEifjPAIR. 
What  shall  I  do  wit);^  my  gift  ? 

(If  gift  I  ever  ha-iV; 
I  hoped  from  sorrik'.T  my  soul  'twould  lift; 

Yet  I  grow  eac'j  day  more  sad. 
Must  I  see  it  dpjop  «nd  die, 

As  other  deai/'  things  have  flown ; 
Then  turn  to  the  earth  and  eieb. 

When  I  fooV, indeed,  alone? 

I'll  dig  a  gr  ffverso  deep 

(And  I'U.  /oury  it,  Eke  mylove) 
That  the  njry  heavens  may  weop,! 

Andtbfj  lightnings  from  above 
Flash  o?f  jr  mo,  but  'tvriU  wake  no  more— 

My  fi7jicied  gift ;  that  dteam  is  o'er. 

If  I  iis'ked  for  fame,  twos  but  tb  bo 

DaToved,  ohl  loved  one,  by  thee! 
Id  'lrX  hope  that,  in  simpLe  song, 

i  ly  mem['iy  ■should  outlive  me  long ; 
Ti^iat,  even  should  l  iade  at  noon, 

My  spirit  would  not  die  so  soon. 

Yet  what  had  I  that  I  shoold  claim 
In  all  this  great,  wide  world  a  name  f 

Feelings  that  gam  a  keener  sense 
To  ©very  bliss-or  grief  intense ; 

Feelings  by  gloom  and  sadness  nursed, 
And  thoughts  that  sprang  from  sorrow  first. 

But  my  talents,  if  measured  with  others,  seem 

As  an  idle  vision,  a  fancied  dream. 
When  I  look  on  the  tasks  that  they  have  done, 

I  shrink  into  nothingness,  feeling  none 
lake  theirs,  for  my  genius  can  faint  reveal 

All  thopassionate  depths  that  my  spLdtcanfeeL 

Sorrow  and  suffering,  grief  and  wrong, 
Have  been  the  themes  of  my  earliest  song ; 

For  me  the  sun  never  shone  so  bright. 
But  I  ehrajJ:  from  the  coming-on  of  night, 

And  the  future  its  dreary  shadow  cast 
O'er  the  sunniest  hours  of  the  dearest  pa«t. 

So  I'll  drovm  my  gift  in  the  rushing  tide 
Of  life's  tronblBd  waters,  far  and  wide. 

1  hear  thoir  murmijring  billowa  roll  ; 
I  foel  the  waves  deepening  o'er  my  soul ; 

And  darker  each  day  gro  svs  this  earWi  to  me, 
Eor-the  lights  that  illumed  it  have  ceased  to  be. 

K  V.  M. 


AMERICAN  ANTIQUITY. 
Atcrarjcan  archasologists  have  of  late  been  exercising' 
their  ingenuity  in  endeavours  to  discover  a  re- 
apootable  antiquity  for  their  continent.  They  are  not 
at  all  satisfied,  it  would  appear,  at  tho  comparatively 
modem  date  of  their  discovery  by  Columbus.  They 
cannot  understand,  doubtless,  how  it  was  thfit  so  inte- 
resting a  portion  of  the  terrene  spheroid  should  have 
lain  hidden  away  so  long  from  the  remainder  of  the 
globe,  while  insignificant  •  portions  of  Old  Mother 
Europe,  where  there  never  was  a  railway  or  a  steam- 
boat, or  a  saw  mill,  or  an  oil  well,  should  have  made 
such  a  noise  in  tho  world  thousands  of  years  before. 
So  we  have  had  many  theori«i  started  from  time  to 
timo  sho\ving  that  thoro  existed  somewhere  in  America 
highly-cnltivaitod  and  genteel  society  hmg-  before 
Schoolmaster  Cadmus  began  to  t«ach  us,  benighted 
Europeans,  the  foundation  of  the  three  R'.s.  Cities 
older  than  Damascus  or  Cadiz  have  beon  discovered  in 
desert  places,  roina  of  palace;  more  magnificent  than 
thoso  of  Persepolis  or  Baalbec,  and  those  invariably 
covered  with  inscriptions  such  as  no  one  had 
ever  seen  before.  Then  tho  caves  of  Kentucky  and 
other  Slates  ,  have  occasionally,  especially  dur- 
ing the  "  big  gooseberry"  season,  furnished 
skeletons,  compared  to  which  our  European  cadavers 
shrar^k  Into-contemptiblofoeailB.    Thear*  muefr^now  baa 


vacuum  in  the  news  market,  for  we  have  the  subject  of 
antiquity  again  occupying  the  attention  of  the  New 
York  Press.  This  time  the  scene  of  the  discoveries  is 
laid  in  New  Granada,  and  the  ubiquitous  Phoenician 
is  set  down  as  the  contractor  for  the,  building  of  the 
urbs  antiqua.  Upon,  hearing  this  intelhgence  North 
Carolina  becomes  indignant  and,  in  the  person  of  Con- 
gressman Waddell,  asserts  her  right  to  primeval  hon- 
ours. This  gentleman  is  prepared  to  prove,  "from  the 
most  authentic  sources,"  and  "  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,"  that  a  civilised  Caucasian  colony  existed  in 
North  Carolina  at  least  2,000  years  before  the  birth  of 
the  great  Genoese.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  tho 
coast  of  Carolina  was  the  part  of  America  colonised  by 
the  Welsh  Prince  Madoc,  and  the  theory  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  alleged  discovery  of  a  tribe  of  Welsh- 
speaking  Indians.  But  as  the  date  of  Madoc's  dis- 
covery w5s  subsequent  to  1170,  the  last  new 
theorist  must  refer  to  some  yet  older  colony.  If 
the  Americans  are  at  a  loss  for  a  respectable  pedigree, 
we  can  refer  them  to  a  good  old  Milesian  stock.  St. 
Brendan  and  his  companions  discovered  the  continent 
and  settled  there  exactly  eight  hundred  years  beforo 
Columbus  was  born.  This  is  at  least  as  reliable  a 
story  as  any  of  those  with  which  the  Yankees  hava 
been  puzzling  themselves  for  some  time  past.  Should 
the  New  York  Herald  take  the  affair  in  hand,  a  ' '  spe- 
cial commission,"  if  sent  over  to  old  Ireland  for  the 
purpose,  will  soon  be  able  to  decide  it  to  their  satia- 
faction.    Yerlmm  sap. 

THE  NEW  POLITICAL  BURLESQUE. 
Following  the  example  of  Mr.  Tomline,  who  sati- 
rised the  Government  in  the  "  Happy  Land,"  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Reece  has  produced  a  burlesque  couched  much  in 
the  same  spirit,  which  he  entitles  "Richeheu  Re- 
dressed." This  burlesque,  which  was  played  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Olympic  on  Monday  night,  was  re- 
ceived with  uproarious  applause  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  appetite  of  theatrical  audiences  for  pohtical 
caricatures  haa  as  yet  only  been  whetted,  and  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  Premier  making  himself  ridicu- 
lons,  or  a  Cabinet  Minister  unfolding  his  schemes  be- 
hind the  footlights,  is  always  sure  to  find  favour. 
"  Richelieu  Redre.°sed"  is  ostensibly  a  parody  upon 
Lord  Lytton's  drama,  now  playing  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  but  is  in  reality  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  skit  at  the  Government  and  at  tha  Opposition 
alike.  The  name  of  the  dramath  personw  are  the  same 
aa  in  tho  original  play.  We  have  Louis  XIII.,  the 
weak  King  of  France,  and  his  Prime  Minister  Richeheu, 
the  latter  of  whom,  however,  appears  aa  an  admirable 
imitation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  attired  in  conrt  dress.  The 
spectacle  of  the  Prime  Minister  taking  the  audience 
into  his  confidence,  indulging  in  outspoken  reflections 
upon  his  policy,  and  evolving  the  schemes  he  has  in 
view  for  retaining  power  at  any  price,  is  eminently 
ludicrous  ;  but  when  he  bursts  forth  into  song  and 
ends  with  a  breakdown  the  amusement  of  the  audience 
knows  no  bounds.  Tho  Duke  of  Orleans — Rioheheu's 
enemy — turns  out  to  be  none  other  than  Mr.  Disraeli  ; 
while  three  Secretaries  of  State  judiciously  keep  theii 
faces  hiddeo  behind  black  hats  "  for  fear  of  the 
hcensbr."  It  is,  however,  conveyed  to  the  audience  Ivy 
unmistakable  signs  that  they  are  intended  to  represent 
Lord  Granville,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr.  CardwelL  All 
sorts  of  topids  are  touched  upon  in  the  burlesque, 
including  the  Ashantee  War  and  tho  Tichboma 
case,  but  the  greatest  capital  is  made  out  of  the  re- 
cent elections,  and  the  famous  letter  commencing 
"  My  dear  Grey"  is  utilised  wiih  good  effect.  Tha 
burlesque  is  liberally  sprinkled  with  puns  of  the  mosi 
outrageous  description,  of  which  we  vrill  select  one  foi 
the  reader' .s  d'iJectatiun  ;  viz.,  the  term  pditg'ibier,  ap- 
plied for  the  purpose  of  describing  a  politician's  "httle 
game."  The  part  of  Riohlieu  is  acted  with  inteoee 
humour  by  Mr.  Righton,  who  is  well  supported  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Anson  as  the  myniiidon  Hug-uet.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Fisher  appears  in  the  character  of  Louis  XIII,, 
and  Mr.  Cawuinge  takes  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Mr. 
Stephens  and  Bliss  Emma  Chambers  have  scarcely 
safciafuctijry  parts  as  Mi-iriun  de  L'Orme  and  Do  Maa- 
prat,  but  ihou  the  author  affords  them  any  amount  of 
license  in  the  dialogue  for  inveighing  against  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  characters  they  represent.i  The  bur- 
lesque was  received  most  enthusiastically,  and  it  only 
rcquii^es  an  edict  fi-oni  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  ren- 
der it  one  of  the  sucoessos  of  the  season. 


Becker  Bros.'  Purest  and  Beat  Tea,  at  2s.  lOJ.  per  lb.,  is  a 
couiLiuatioii  of  tho  linest  kinds  imixi.ted.  and  contnins  alf 
that  if)  rofjnisite  to  make  Teaierfect.  ZBouthGreatCJoorco's- 
Bti3»ot'«  Public 
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MARRIED  FOR  MONEY. 


'\0h,  Kate  dear,  I  wish  he  would  come  1" 
Kflte  Talbot  looked  at  her  watch,  and  then  ran:  out 
into  the  hall  to  compare  its  enamelled  hands  with  the 
ponderous  dial  of  the  old  clock  on  the  landing,  and 
then  she  looked  .down  the  elm-shadowed  perspective  of 
the  quiet  road,  and  took  yet  a  second  glance  at  the 
watch,  with  an'-impatient  sort  of  sigh. 

She  was  a  tajl,  handsome  girl,  with  bright  brown 
hair  coiled  around  her  head  in  a  coronet  fashion,  that 
harmonised  with  the  royal  way  she  had  of  throwing 
back  her  slender  white  throat,  and  the  stately  grace  of 
her  every  raotion.  iter  eyes,  large  and  soft,  of  a  pe- 
culiar hazel  tint,  were  ful  of  dreamy  languor,  and  the 
white  and  pink  bloom  of  her  cheeks  betokened  very 
plainly  that  she  never  had  turned  day  into  night  and 
night  into  day,  after  the  approved  fashion  of  metro- 
politan belles.  No  ;  Kate  Talbot  was  a  rustic  beauty, 
fresh  and  uncoutaminated  by  the  sinister  influence  of 
city  life. 

"  Here  he  comes  ;  and  he  is  not  alone." 

And  within  just  thirty  seconds  Miss  Talbot  was  on 
the  steps  of  the  Ionic  portico,  inclining  her  head  to 
Mr.  Rossmere  Wyhe,  and  holding  out  an  eager,  flutter- 
ing httle  hand  towards  her  father.  He  shook  his  head. 

"  No  letter,  papa  ?" 

"  None,  Katy." 

Eossmere's  quick  eye  scanned  Kate's  countenance 
as  she  stood  there,  a  single  ros  eamongher  dark  tresses, 
and  one  hand  slightly  holding  together  the  folds  of  her 
blue  cashmere  shawl.  How  plainly  he  saw  the  ex- 
pression of  keen  dissappointment  that  fluttered  across 
her  perfect  Greek  fe.atures  ! 

"  Kate,"  said  Mr.  Talbot,  quietly  dismounting  from 
his  horse,  "  somehow  it  is  .diiflcult  for  me  to  beheve 
in  this  gay  cavaher  of  yours." 

"  Papa  1" 

"  '  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,'  is  a  very  old  proverb,  j 
you  know,  my  dear  ;  and  it  is  just  possible,  among  the, 
attractions  of  a  fashionable  watering-place,  that  he 
has  forgotten  the  httle  wild  flower  of  the  hills." 

"  Never,  papa  •!  You  and  Eossmere  always  were 
unjustly  prejudiced  against  him." 

Kate  spoke  with  very  genuine  enthusiasm.  She  be- 
lieved in  Bruce  Graynor  Just  as  Implicitly  as  she  be- 
heved  in  the  liquid  gold  of  the  sunshine  at  her  feet, 
and  it  seemed  impossible  that  any  one  else  should  for 
a  single  second  doubt  his  truth  and  sincerity. 

Eossmere  Wyhe  looked  at  her  with  gi-ave  intentness. 
Suppose — suppose,  for  an  instant,  that  Bruce  was 
faithless  !  He  sternly  checked  within  himssK  the  up- 
springing  throb  of  his  heart.  Was  it  for  him  to  build 
up  a  palace  of  happiness  on  the  wreck  of  Kate  Talbot's 
first  love  ? 

"  He  never  cared  for  her  as  I  do  I"  was  the  rebellious 
outcry  of  his  whole  nature. 

And  Rossmere  Wylie  resolved  to  go  to  Bath  and  sur- 
vey the  field  for  himself. 

Mr.  Bruce  Gaynor  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
broad  piazza,  in  the  afternoon  sunshine.  It  was  cer- 
tainly very  considerate  of  him  to  give  the  young  ladies 
such  a  fine  opportunity  of  admiring  his  beautifiol  dark 
eyes  and  rich  Spanish  complexion,  and  exquisite  figure 
■ — "  the  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form." 
Bruce  felt  that  he  was  captivating,  and  completely  for- 
got that  he  had  intended  to  devote  that  particular  af- 
ternoon to  writing  to  Miss  Talbot,  the  pietty  girl  that 
had  made  such  an  impression  on  him. 

"  Have  you  heard  who  arrived  this  morning,  Gay- 
nor ?" 

Colonel  Melford's  hand,  laid  gently  on  Mr.  Gaynor's 
shoulder,  arrested  his  sauntering  movements. 
"  No  ;  anyone  worth  cultivating  ?" 
"  Miss  Montressor." 

"  Miss  Montressor,  the  heiress  1  Why,  I  thought  she 
was  to  be  among  the  Highlands." 

"  She  has  changed  her  mind,  apparently ;  at  all 
events,  here  she  is,  with  nineteen  trunks  and  no  end  of 
hat-boxes.  There's  a  chance  for  you,  young  man,  if 
you  want  a  rich  wife  !" 

Bruce  Gaynor's  handsome  eyes  sparkled. 

"  Introduce  me." 

"Can't,  unfortunately;  haven't  the  honour  of  a 
personal  acquaintance  myself  ;  but  I  can  tell  you  who 
can." 

"  Who  ?" 

"  Wylie  ;  he  came  yesterday — Rossmere  Wylie,  you 
know  ;  he's  a  coiisin  or  something  of  the  golden  damsel. 
And  there  she  is  now  !" 

Bruce  Gaynor  winced  a  little. 


"  What,  that  fat,  d(,>wdy  httle  concern  by  the  door  ? 
Why,  I  thought  she  wa    a  beauty." 

"  So  she  is,  considerecl  from  a  financial  point  of  view. 
My  dear  fellow,  don't  be  hypercritical." 

"  Why,  she's  forty  if  sh  e's  a  day  :  and  I'll  wager  my 
diamond  shirt-studs  that  h'er  teeth  are  false  1" 

"  Very  possibly  ;  but  oi  ily  think  of  her  bank  stock 
and  railroad  shares  !  I  tell ,  you  I'd  go  in  for  the  prize 
quick  enough  if  I  wasn't  &  Iready  mortgaged  to  Mrs. 
Melford,  bless  her  dear  littli '  heait.  You're  the  best 
looking  fellow  here.  Why  don''t  you  think  the  matter 
over  ?" 

Bruce  Gaynor  did  think  the  n.\atter  over,  and  made 
up  his  mind  in  very  short  order. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Wyhe,"  he  eaid,  in  honeyed  ac- 
cents, half  an  hour  or  so  later,  as  he  encountered 
Rossmere.  "  I  believe  I  had  the  plx^asure  of  meeting 
you  at  Weldington," 

Mr.  Wylie  inchned  his  head  frigidl) 

"  I  tmderstand  Miss  Montressor  is  j  'our  cousin,  and 
I  have  resolved  to  ask  at  your  hands  tin  > privilege  of  an 
introductioru" 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  oblige  you,  Mr.  vvsl-aynor,"  said 
Eossmere,  with  the  least  perceptible  s.vVug  of  his 
shoulders,  "  and  I  presume  my  cousin  Euiily  will  be 
gratified  with  the  acquaintance." 

So  Mr.  Gaynor  was  formally  presented  in  the  lists 
as  a  candidate  for  the  smiles  of  Miss  Emily  Mi  mtressor. 

She  certainly  was  hot  handsome.  Her  i\>air  was 
thin  and  rusty  brown  ; 'her  eyes  didn't  both  look  in 
the  same  direction  ;  and  she  undoubtedly  woiv.'  false 
teeth.  But  then  Bruce  remembered  her  monej and 
looked  at  her  through  a  deceptive  golden  haze  that 
made  her  very  lovely. 

"  I  don't  really  know  what  to  do  about  Ki^ty 
Talbot,"  thought  Mr.  Gaynor  to  himself,  uneasA'ly 
twisting  up  the  pink  envelope  that  had  enwrapped  h.'-r 
last  glowing,  impulsive,  loving  little  epistle.  "  I  wa  ? 
a  great  fool  to  allow  myself  to  get  so  entangled,  but  it' 
isn't  too  late  yet  to  back  out  gracefully.  I  won't 
answer  her  letter  ;  women  are  generally  pretty  quick 
to  take  a  hint  of  that  sort.  Katy's  very  pretty,  and 
very  rpuch  iti  earnest ;  but  then  Katty  hasn't  the  cash, 
and  it  really  is  every  man's  duty  to  look  out  for  num- 
ber one." 

Thus  cogitating,  Bruce  Gaynor  lighted  his  cigar 
with  the  pink  envelope  ;  while  poor  Kate  Talbot, 
looking  out  through  the  amethyst  glow  of  the  August 
twilight,  wondered  and  wondered,  and  grew  heart-sick 
at  her  lover's  strange  silence. 

And  Eossmere  Wylie  watched  the  curious  develop- 
ments of  the  httle  life-drama  that  was  being  enacted 
under  his  eyes  with  contemptuous  indignation. 

"  A  heartless  scoundrel  !"  he  thought.  "  Kate  wiU 
be  well  rid  of  him.  And  yet,  poor  girl,  she  did  be- 
lieve in  him.  Well,  this  is  a  strange  world  we  live  in. 
If  a  man  steals  he  is  sent  to  prison  ;  if  he  steals  a 
woman's  heart,  to  fling  it  away  when  he  is  tired  of  the 
plaything,  he  is  a  hero  and  a  prelix  chevalier  1  Bon 
voyage,  Mr.  Bnice  Gaynor.  I  shall  certainly  not  inter- 
fere in  any  of  your  nice  little  arrangements." 

Yet  Eossmere  Wylie  felt  a  certain  thrill  of  delight 
as  he  thought  of  Kate  Talbot  free  and  disenchanted 
once  more  from  the  glamour  that  had  hung  around  her 
hfe. 

August  was  gone  and  over ;  the  golden  orb  of  the 
full  September  moon  was  looking  calmly  into  the  cur- 
tained recess  of  the  huge  bay  window,  where  Mr. 
Bruce  Gaynor  had  gone  gracefully  down  on  his  knees 
to  Miss  Emily  Montressor  after  the  most  romantic 
fashion. 

"  My  Emily  ;  my  heart's  own  peerless  treasure  !" 

"  Do  you  really  love  me  1"  lisped  the  middle-aged 
charmer,  with  an  attempt  to  be  arch. 

"  Ah,  Emily,  I  have  felt  of  late- how  utterly  impos- 
sible it  wUl  be  for  me  to  be  happy  away  from  your 
smiles.  You  will  marry  me,  dearest  ?  You  vrill  give 
me  the  right  to  call  you  my  own  ?" 

"  But,  Bruce,"  faltered  tiie  fair  one,  "  I  am  so  much 
older  than  you." 

"  A  year  or  so,  perhaps,  darling  ;  but  what  does  that 
signify  to  hearts  that  are  congenial  ?" 

"  And  then  my  niece  will  think  it  so  ridiculous;  she 
has  always  opposed  the  idea  of  my  maiTying." 

"  My  Emily  should  not  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  her 
lifetime  to  the  interested  motives  of  others.  You  wiU 
be  mine,  Emily  ?" 

"  Ah,  Bruce,  you  are  so  winning  I    I  don't  know 
what  answer  to  make." 
.  "  Say  yes,  darling." 

And  Miss  Montressor  said  "  Yes." 

"  But  I  really  am  afraid  to  let  my  niece  know  ;  I'm 
sure  she  will  oppose  it." 

"  My  love,  we  wiU,  spar©  her  the  opportonily ; 


we  wiU  go  quietly  to  church  to-morrow  and  be  mar* 
ried." 

"  Oh,  Bruce." 

"  EmUy,  my  darling,  I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  q 
common  proceeding,  but  then  you  know  our  love  il 
not  a  common  love." 

"I — I- know  it,  Bruce,"  faltered  Miss  Montressor, 
turning  a  huge  emerald  ring  round  and  rotind  on  he» 
dumpy  little  finger,  "  and — if  you  insist  upon  it  " 

Mr.  Gaynor's  handsome  eyes  flashed  in  triumph  ; 
he  was  sure  of  the  prize  at  last.  Poor  forgotten 
Kate  ! 

The  sudden  wedding  of  the  middle-aged  Miss  Mon« 
tresgor  with  the  chief  exquisite  of  the  season  made  a 
nine  day's  sensation.  Kate  Talbot  heard  of  it  in  dua 
time,  and  cried  a  night  and  a  day  before  she  began  to 
realise  that  she  had  a  fortunate  escape.  And  Rossmere 
Wyhe  came  back  just  in  time  to  catch  ^er  heart  in  the 
rebound. 

WhUe  Mr.  Wyhe  and  Miss  Kate  Talbot  were  ga-' 
thering  grapes  and  whispering  exceedingly  interesting 
httle  nothings  xmder  the  green,  tremulous  shadows  of 
the  arbours  after  the  most  approved  style  of  love- 
making,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Gaynor  were  enjoying 
the  grandeur  of  the  Rhine. 

"SubUme  !  soul  entrancing  !"  ejaculated  Bruce, 
gently  pressing  the  hand  that  lay  on  his  arm,  and 
looking  enthusiastically  upward. 

"Very  nice!"  said  Emily,  absently.  "But  I'm  80 
disappointed  about  this  letter  from  Emmy." 

"  Who's  Emmy  1" 

"  My  niece,  dear.  I  thought^  of  course,  she'd  send 
me  something  very  nice  for  a  wedding  present ;  but — 
but  "  ^ 

"  Dearest,  do  not  weep  I  Let  me  brush  the  diamond 
drops  away  from  that  dear  cheek,"  murmxired  Bruce, 
flourishing  his  pocket  handkerchief  romantically  round 
Emily's  face. 

"I — I  can't  help  it  I"  sobbed  Mrs.  Gaynor.  "It's 
too  mean  of  Emmy.  She  always  did  oppose  my  mar- 
rying !  but  I  never  thought  she  would  be  so  spiteftjL" 

"  We  care  not  for  her  good  or  bad  opinion,  dear, 
Y'our  husband  is  now  all  the  world  to  you,  my  Emily.'' 

"  That's  just  what  she  says,  the  hateful  thing]" 
Calm  yoiirseK,  my  love.    T\Tiat  do  we  want  of  ha 
palvry  wedding  presents  ?" 

"  Xt  isn't  that,  Bruce,  but  " 

"  But  what  ?" 

"  Sbe's  cut  off  my  allowance,  the  hard-hearted  mimtl, 
and  shiS  so  rich  1" 

"  What !  are  there  two  heiresses  in  the  Montresso* 

family  f 

"  Two  heiresses  ?  No.  What  do  you  mean,  Bruce  V 

"  Do  I" — Bruce  cleared  his  throat  huskily,  and  went 
on — "  undeEstand  that^that  your  niece  " 

"  Why,  j'ou  must  often  have  heard  of  my  niece, 
Emily  Montressor — she  was  named  after  me — the  rich 
heiress  ?  And  she's  a  great  beauty  too- — at  least  some 
people  call  her  bo;  but  for  my  part  I  never  could  bear 
these  yeUcw-haired  blondes." 

Bruce  Gaynor  stood  staring  with  eyes  that  seemed 
turned  to  stone,  while  his  fair  bride  prattled  on. 

••And  now  she'tj  cut  ofl'  my  allowance,  and  left  me 
without  a  shiUing  in  the  world,  the  disagreeable  thing! 
Well,  it's  lucky  I've  got  a  husband  to  tsike  care  of  me 
now,  an't  it,  Brucie,  dear  ?' 

Bruce  Gaynor  did  not  answer;  he  hterally  could  not. 
His  tongue  seemed  to  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  ; 
every  drop  of  blood  in  his  body  stooci  stilL  Had  he 
sacrificed  his. youth  and  beauty  and  briUiant  prospects 
for  this';  The  gentle  Emily  had  never  looked  as  coarse 
and  unattractive  as  she  did  at  this  moment,  clinging 
cai-essingly  to  his  arm,  with  a  wife's  sweet  confidence. 

And  then  he  remembered  sweet  Kate  Talbot,  and 
thought  vindictively  of  Eossmere  Wylie. 

"  He  knew — he  must  have  known  that  there  were 
two  Emily  Montressors,"  thought  Gaynor,  clenching 
his  teeth.  "  He  saw  me  walk  into  the  trap,  and  nevei 
opened  his  lips  to  warn  me.  Oh,  what  a  fool  1  what 
a  double-distiUed  blockhead  I  have  been  !" 

So  he  had  ;  but  unfortunately  it  was  too  late  foi 
this  self -appreciation  to  be  of  any  use.  He  was  safely 
married  to  Miss  Emily  Montressor,  but  not  to  thi 
Emily  !  And  Mr.  Gaynor  felt  a  bitter  pang  of  humi- 
Hation  that  his  snug  httle  piece  of  diplomacy  had  been 
an  utter  failure. 


The  Administrative  Council's  official  report  on  thfl 
Duke  of  Brunswick's  will  states  that  the  property  ia 
valued  at  20,570.000  francs,  and  the  debts  2,000,000 
francs,  the  net  balance  being  18,600,000  francs,  be- 
sides the  value  of  the  Beaujon  Hotel  in  Paris,  and 
some  American  railway  secuiities. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  HUMBUG. 
I  bave  often  felt  entertained  by  the  many  lamentable 
efforts  to  get  at  the  derivation  of  that  very  common 
word  "  humbug."  Desperate  efforts  have  been  made 
from  to  time  to  time  to  solve  the  problem  from  the  classi- 
cal ambages — quibbling,  subterfuge  —down  to  some  im- 
probable story  or  another  connected  with  Hamburg. 
Here  is  another  solution,  then,  which,  if  not  the  true 
one,  has  the  merit  at  least  of  being  as  good  as  any  of  its 
predecessors.  In  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal,  in  Jan., 
1777,appears  the  following  advertisement,  from  which  I 
leave  my  readers  to  draw  theii'  own  conclusions,  pro  or 
zon  :  "To  the  Nobility — As  Monsieur  Humbog  does  not 
intend  for  the  future  teaching  abroadafter  four  o'clock, 
he,  at  the  reqiiest  of  his  scholars,  has  opened  an 
icademy  for  young  ladies  of  fashion  to  practise  minuets 
ind  cotillions.  He  had  his  first  assembly  on  Friday 
last,  and  intends  continuing  them  every  Friday  diiring 
the  winter.  He  does  not  admit  any  gentlemen,,  and 
his  number  of  ladies  is  limited  to  thirty-two  ;  and  as 
Mrs.  Humbog  is  very  convei-sant  in  the  business  of  the 
toilet-table,  the  ladies  may  depend  on  being  properly 
accommodated.  Mr.  Humbog  having  been  solicited 
by  several  gentlemen,  he  intends  likewise  to  open  an 
academy  for  them,  and  begs  that  those  who  choose  to 
become  subscribers  will  send  him  their  addresses,  that 
he  may  have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  them  to  in- 
form them  of  his  terms  and  days.  Mr.  Humbog  hiis 
an  afternoon  school  three  times  a-week  for  little  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  not  exceeding  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Terms  of  his  school  are  one  guinea  per  month,  and  one 
guinea  entrance.  Any  ladies  who  are  desirous  of 
knowing  the  terms  of  his  academy  may  be  informed 
by  appointing  Mr.  Humbog  to  wait  upon  them,  which 
he  will  do  on  the  shortest  notice. — Capel-street,  Jan. 
21,  1777." — From  Once  a  Week. 

FASHIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

By  way  of  supplement  to  the  fashions  from  LcFoUet 
published  in  The  Albion,  we  now  summarise  the  infor- 
mation given  in  the  Milliner  and  Dressmaker,  the 
Young  Englishiooman,  znAihe  English  Woman's  Domestic 
Magazine  for  the  current  month.  Hats  and  bonnets  go 
through  so  many  tranisformations  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  decisively  what  will  be  %vorn.    As  to  mantles, 
svith  the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  modifications, 
they  are  much  like  those  which  were  worn  last  winter 
and  spring.  Princess  dresses,  without  tunics  or  second 
skirts,  will  be  much  used  for  dress  toilets  ;  they  will 
be  covered  with  embroidery,  either  plain  or  jet  beaded. 
There  is  also  some  talk  of  reducing  the  exaggerated 
puffs  of  dresse.?  and  costumes,  which  were  really  assum- 
ing enormous  proportions.    Train  skirts,  almost  fiat  at 
the  top,  and  slightly  raised  below,  will  take  the  place 
of      voluminous     puffs     and     large  retroussis. 
Out-of-door     costumes     only     will     be  allowed 
draped     tunics,     on     condition     that    they  are 
very  short  and  reduced  to  the  width  of  a  scarf  ;  the 
very  long  polonaise  will  still  be  worn,  but  the  blouse 
fitting  only  at  the  back  will  not  last  longer  than  the 
season  of  autumn  ;  it  is  pleasant  for  travelling,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  warm  retements  should  fit 
closel}',  and  a  loose  blouse  would  be  exceedingly  cold 
in  winter,   whatever  the  thickness  of  the  material 
might  be,  unless  one|wore  a  great  deal  of  clothing  un- 
derneath it,  a  proceeding  which  alw;i.ys  destroys  the 
elegance  of  the  figure.    The  skirts  of  dresses  and  cos- 
tumes will  be  very  little  trimmed.    Low  bodices  will 
also  be  trimmed  with  it.    Beautiful  trimmings  are  also 
Blade  of  beaded  lace  and  guipure.    Crinoline  is  no 
longer    worn  at  all    in  Paris,    but    the  tournure 
still  reigns  triumphant,   although  less  puffed  out. 
Amongst  the  vagaries  of  fashion  we  may  mention 
beaded  breastplates,  like  chain  armour,  either  in  jet 
or  steel,  and  which  can  be  worn  over  all  toilets.  The 
styles  of  fur  for  the  winter  season,  in  addition  to 
muffs  and  collars,  will  be  trimmings  and  borders  of 
moderate  width,  adapted  in  colour  to  the  character 
of  the  dress  or  garment.    New  winter  mantles  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  various  novel  and  elegant  shapes. 
There  is  the  jaquette  of  fine  black  or  dark-coloured 
cloth,  double-breasted,  with  revers  and  faciugs  of 
silk  rep  or  velvet ;  and  the  same  model  of  velvet, 
trimmed  with  passementeirie  and  silk  guipure.  The 
rotonde,   a  circular  of  a  new  shape,  fitted  to  the 
waist  behind  by  means  of  a  large  double  pleat  in  the 
middle    of    the   back,    and  a  band  underneath. 
The  cuirasse,  a  perfectly  tight-fitting  paletot  of  plain 
velvet,  with  thick  double  piping  of  satin  and  faille  all 
round  the  edge.    And  the  Louis  Quinze  tunic,  also  of 
silk  velvet,  a  rich  description  of  mantle,  beautifully 


trimmed  with  silk  embroidery,  passementerie,  jet,  and 
lace.  The  sleeves  have  deep  cuffs,  coming  down  in 
long  lappets  with  a  jet  ornament  at  the  point.  The 
trimming  is  also  continued  down  the  middle  of  the 
back  to  the  waist,  and  finished  off  with  handsome  jet 
pcndeloques.  The  mo^  striking  feature  of  this  winter's 
mantles  is  the  nicety  of  their  ornamentation.  The  set 
of  steel  or  of  oxydised  buttons  for  cloth  mantles  are 
exceedingly  hanclsome  and  artistic.  The  jet  trimmings, 
buttons,  and  agraffes  are  also  remarkably  soigne.  Fur 
is  also  reappearing,  and  that  no  longer  in  narrow  edg- 
ing, but  irr  veiy  deep  bands.  Astrakau  is  scarcely 
as  much  in  favour  as  during  the  last  few  win- 
ters, but  there  are  many  new  and  pretty  Russian  and 
Norwegian  furs  of  which  collars  and  muff  to  match  are 
made  for  young  ladies. 


A  HINT  FROM  THE  SPARROWS. 

Now  park  and  square  and  thoroughfare 

Lie  muffled  deep  in  snow, 
But  cheery  still,  with  dauntless  will, 

And  chirping  as  they  go, 
Our  little  spaiTov.  s  fight  for  food. 

And  dig  beneath  the  snow. 

The  veriest  crumb  to  them  must  como 

A  Godsend  in  their  flight  ; 
And  many  a  little  head  is  tucked 

Beneath  the  wing  at  night, 
To  drowse,  all  cold  and  supperless, 

Until  the  mgrning's  light. 

Besieged  and  crossed  by  storm  and  frost, 

Their  tiny  kingdom  lies, 
Beset  by  fate  and  desolate. 

And  barren  of  supplies, 
But  still  the  hardy  gairison 

The  fierce  assault  defies. 

Still  chirp  aud  sing,  as  in  the  spring. 

The  feathered  legions  all, 
l*«raging  o'er  the  landscape  frore, 

■  Vi'ith  cheery  twitter  and  call, 
Tr  .'jstful  in  Hun  whose  watchful  eye 
&  «es  even  the  sparrow  fall. 

How  well  if  we  their  hardy  gleoj 

AnO  simple  trust  could  .share, 
When  .dreary  woe  descends  like  snow. 

And  our  hearts  are  ble;ik  v.'iHi  care— 
Trustful  in  Him  whosecs  and  knows 

What  i  luidens  we  must  bear  1 


HALLOWE'.EN  AT  BALMORAL  CASTLE.  ' 
The  old  Scottii'h  festival  of  Hollowe'en,  tho  ob- 
servance of  whicu  has  gradually  been  falling  into 
neglect  iu  Scotlan^'l,  especially  in  the  lowland  part 
of  the  country.  Las  of  late  years  been  revived 
on  Deeside  with  t'll  its  pecuhar  characteristics, 
and  this  j'car  unui-nal  preparations  were  made 
at  Balmoral  Castle  to  celebrate  the  occasion. 
Shortly  before  six  o'clock  'on  Friday  evening  the  cot- 
tagers, gillies,  and  laboa''ers  from  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Balmoral  estate  mustered  some  distance  to  the  east 
end  of  the  castle,  and  four  .abreast,  each  man  cari-ying  a 
torch.  In  this  form  thej'  proceeded  up  the  we.stern 
avenue,  and  at  a  point  lu  urly  opposite  an  old  lime- 
stonequarry  they  were  met  I  ly  her  Majesty,  who,  seated 
in  her  carriage,  was  escoi  ted  by  the  tenantry  on  the 
western  part  of  her  domains,  also  carrying  torch- 
lights. The  two  bodies  here  joined,  and  all  marched 
in  the  direction  of  the  castle,  headed  by  the  Queen's 
pipers,  playing  appropriate  aii  s.  On  arriving  at  the 
main  entrance  to  the  castle,  her  1  tajesty  alighted  from 
her  can'iage  and,  preceded  by  the  pipers  and  followed  by 
the  large  body  of  torch-bearing  tenautrj^,  w-alkedoufoot 
by  the  west  side  of  the  castle.  Tb  en  the  procession 
descended  the  broad  staircase  ofi  tti'  the  la\vu  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  ca.stle.  The  sight  presented 
was  very  fine  ;  the  blazing  torches  th."ew  a  lurid  glare 
on  the  white  walls  of  the  castle,  and  t.,he  v  ild  hurrahs 
of  the  men,  blended  with  the  "  skirl'"'  of  the  pipes, 
formed  a  scene  of  stirring  and  rojnantic  .grandeur,  the 
only  drawback  to  the  subhmity  of  the^  effect  being 
that  the  bright  rays  of  the  moon  somew  hat  eclipsed 
the  brilliancy  of  the  lights  borne  by  the  torch- 
bearers.  Having  completed  the  circuit  of  the  castle, 
the  procession  again  halted  in  front  of  the  doorway, 
where  dancing  was  vigorously  begun,  to  the  s  trains  of 
the  bagpipes,  by  the  light  of  a  bonfire.  R,.^els  and 
strathspeys  followed  each  other  in  quick  suct'ession, 
her  Majesty  remaining  a  lively  and  interested'  spec- 
tator until  a  late  hour  in  the  night.  A  huge  bonfire 
blazed  all  night  on  the  Lochnagar  Distillery  Farm,  and 
lighted  up  the  country  for  miles  around.  Smaller 
bonfires  shone  for  briefer  periods  from  the  heights  of 
Craig-na-ban  and  Craignorhie,  and  up  till  midnighttbe 
lights  of  large  torches  were  seen  glancing  here  'and 
there  On  the  road  oppositX;  Balmoral  Castle,  on  th'? 
north  side  of  the  Dee. 


PENETRATING  PEKIN. 

The  C'ninese,  it  seems,  by  the  latest  accounts,  are 
getting  obstreperous  again.  The  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  which  has  been  forced  upon  them  so  much 
against  their  inclination-^or  that  of  their  rulers,  at 
least — appears  to  be  as  disagreeable  as  ever  to  the 
Celestials.  But  it  is  too  late  in  the  clay  for  the  but- 
toned mandrains  to  fight  against  necessity.  An  Eng- 
hshman  thinks  no  more  at  the  present  day  of  setting 
out  for  Pekin  than  he  does  of  going  to  Baden-Baden 
or  up  the  Rhine.  But  the  journey  to  the  Chinese 
capital  was  not- always  such  a  matter  ,  of  course.  In 
1792  the  following  was  considered  an  interesting 
piece  of  gossip  for  the  papers  : — "  There  is  but  ona 
European  who  has  ever  penetrated  China  to  Pekin  ; 
and  that  European  is  an  Englishman,  who  now  resides 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bromley,  in  Kent.  This  gentleman 
had  so  long  resided  at  Canton  in  the  character  of  a 
factor  that  he  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Chinese 
language,  and  entii-ely  conversant  with  and  assimilated 
to  the  r.ianners  of  the  country.  Having  formed  a 
strict  intimacy  v.-ith  some  Chinese  merchants  who  made 
an  annual  vissit  to  Pekin,  it  was  agreed  among  them  thai 
he  should  accompany  them  to  the  Imperial  residencf 
as  a  Chinese.  He  accordingly  did  so,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  them  to  the  metropolis  .  without  any  ob- 
stacle or  interruption.  The  very  first  morning  aftei 
his  arri'.  al  at  Pekin  he  was  disturbed  by  a  noise  at  hii. 
chambe  r  door,  and  the  abrupt  entrance  of  some  Chi' 
nese  soldiers.  They  showed  him  the  merchants,  his 
friends,  hanging  on  a  gallows  before  his  window  ;  and, 
wit'aout  sa3-ing  a  worcl  to  him,  they  placed  him  in  a 
kind  of  litter,  brought  for  the  purpose,  with  a  single 
aperture  at  the  top  for  light  and  air  ;  and  in  this  situa- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  gu;ird,  he  was  cpuveyed  back 
to  Canton  v.'iih  more  haste  than  he  came.  He  was 
treated  with  no  other  severity." 

AMERICA. 

It  is  a  fashion  with  opponents  of  the  Republican 
system  to  point  to  the  condition  of  the  United  States 
as  proof  positive  of  the  radical  defects  of  that  form 
of  Government.  They  profess  to  ascribe  to  the  laxity 
of  Republicanism  the  starthng  esclandres  in  every 
phase  of  life  which,  at  inteiwals,  in  the  New  World  so 
•take  the  less  advanced  denizens  of  the  Old  with  timid 
surprise.  But  let  politicians  rail  as  they  will  at  the 
form  of  things  established  across  the  Atlantic,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  its  benefits  outbalance  its 
evil.''.  It  is  as  a  Republic  that  America  has 
grown  to  the  giant  she  is,  the  freest,  the  wealthiest, 
and  the  most  powerfxd  nation  of  modem  times,  or 
that  the  world  perhaps  ever  saw.  If  any  testimony 
weie  needed  of  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  tho 
character  of  government  as  it  exists  iu  the  LTnited 
States,  it  is  assuredly  furnished  by  the  little  distinc- 
tion which  obtains  between  the  post  of  private  citizens 
and  that  of  chief  of  the  state.  Fancy  anemperorresign- 
ing  the  sceptre  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  open 
a  'school,  or  a  king  surrendering  the  throne  to  a 
successor,  and  calmly  reverting  to  his  trade  of  master 
bootmaker.  No  Emperor  or  king  among  our  monarchies 
represents  a  territory  more  vast,  an  interest  mightier, 
or  a  more  potent  people  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Yet,  except  for  his  title  aud  place,  he 
is  no  more  than  the  merest  labourer  in  the  broad  cir- 
cuit of  the  western  dominion.  Some  years  ago,  for 
instance,  ■'  Andy"  Johnson  ranked  among  the  poten- 
tates as  President  of  the  Republic.  His  term  of  office 
expired,  and  he  Scink,  like  his  predecessors,  into  the  ob- 
scurity of  private  life.  The  world  forgot  that  such  a 
man  had  been  till  his  name  was  recalled  to  its  recol- 
lection the  other  day  by  the  failure  of  a  bank  in 
which  he  had  placed  his  small  savings.  The  calamity 
reduced  the  ex-President  to  absolute  poverty,  and 
placed  him  a  dependent  on  the  boiuity  of  his  friends. 
He  is  but  one  more  example  of  the  instability  of  hu- 
man greatness.  President  Lincoln  split  logs  before 
he  entered  the  White  House.  It  is  probable  that 
had  he  lived  to  leave  it,  he  would  have  settled 
down  upon  a  quiet'  farm.  The  vicissitude  which 
Americans  seem  actually  to  conrt  does  not  attend 
solely  upou  thcj  heads  of  the  nation.  General  Lee,  the 
renowned  Confederate  leader,  e.xchangcd  the  sword  foi 
the  ferula,  and  President  Davis  accommodated  himsel.' 
without  awkwardness  to  the  drapei"'s  counter.  An  un- 
pleasant feature  of  the  disaster  which  befel  ex-Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  the  fact  that  the  reporters  of  several 
enterprising  journ:\ls  liave  nut  scrupled  to  seek  to  in- 
terview him  with  reference  to  his  misfortunes.  His 
fellow-countrymen  went  even  further  than  this.  They 
invited  him  to  addi-ess  the  public  from  a  windot?  on 
the  subject. 
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THE  HEIPtESS  OF  BEECHWOOD ; 


ONLY  A  DAUGHTER. 

BY 

SIDNEY  FITZEPJN. 

Througlaa  long,  unbroken  line  of  ancestors,  the  noble 
property  of  Beecbwood  descended  to  my  father, 
the  last  male  representative  of  our  proud  and 
imcient  race.  The  mansion  itself  was,  at  the 
period  of  which  I  write,  a  strange,  straggling  building, 
for  its  more  recent  proprietors  had,  prompted  either 
by  caprice  or  necessity,  made  sundry  additions  to  it 
which  did  little  honour  to  their  architectural  taste.? 
and  at  the  same  time  entirely  destroyed  the  sym- 
metrical beauty  of  the  ancient  pile, — a  beauty  which, 
according  to  a  religiously  preserved  family  tradition, 
had  once  charmed  the  eye  of  a  persecuted  and  fugi- 
tive prince,  who,  as  he  gallantly  lifted  the  white  baud 
of  the  then  Lady  of  Beech  wood  to  his  lip,  as  she  stood 
Burrounded  by  five  fair  sons  to  receive  and  welcome 
Mm,  exclaimed  :  "  Magnificent  cradle  of  a  magnificent 
race  !" 

Noble  apartments,  where  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
those  who  bore  our  name  had  held  high  state,  were  now 
fast  crumbling  into  dust ;  in  the  old  banqueting  hall, 
where  sounds  of  revelry  had  often  made  the  arched 
roof  ring  again,  succeeding  generations  had  stabled 
their  hunters  and  kennelled  their  hounds,  Here  and 
there,  indeed,  the  friendly  ivy  had  flung  its  verdant 
mantle  over  fast-decaying  walls,  as  though  desirous  to 
conceal  the  neglect  or  irreverence  of  man.  The  beauti- 
ful lake,  on  whose  calm  bosom  water  fowl  of  every 
wing  had  once  disported  joyouslj",  now  untenanted  ; 
the  deer  pai-k,  with  its  pahug,  falling  to  decay;  the  gar- 
dens— aU — told  a  sad  tale  of  crippled  finances  and 
mortgaged  acres,  to  which  stite  of  things  my  grand- 
father's too  open-handed  libei-ality  and  my  father's 
too  lavish  expenditure  had  mainly  contributed. 

Let  me  but  introduce  myself  as  n.n  only  child,  even 
though  of  declining  fortunes,  and,  prestissimo,  with- 
out any  mental  eifort  on  the  part  of  at  least  the  ma- 
jority of  my  readers,  there  will  spring  forth  the  image 
of  a  spoiled  and  pampered  tyrant,  whose  natural  good 
qualities  have  all  been  dwarfed  and  stunted  by  the 
doting  adulation  and  injudicious  indulgence  of  idoliz 
Ing  but  foolish  parents. 

Were  such  an  image  a  faithful  portrayal  ol  either  my 
position  or  my  character,  this  story  would  never  have 
been  penned,  simply  because  there  are  ninety-nine 
chances  to  one  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  pen. 
I  am-  an  only  child,  indeed,  but  here  the  similitude 
ends,  for  unfortunately  I  lost  my  mother  while  yet  too 
young  to  appreciate  the  priceless  value  of  her  love.  As 
for  my  father,  he  never  forgave  me  the  di.sappointment 
my  birth  occasioned  him;  his  only  remark  on  receiving 
the  intelligence  .of  that  interesting  event  had  been 
"  Only  a  daughter!"  with  an  addendum  which  sounded 
very  like'an  anathema.  However,  I  must  beg  my  readers 
to  withhold  their  verdict  on  the  conduct  of  my  parent 
until  they  learn  how  much   of  vitxl  interest  to  our 
house  was  involved  in  this  eager  desire  to  welcome  as 
his  first-born  a  son  and  an  heir.    My  father,  too,  ^lad 
been  an  only  son,  and   had,  in   consequence,  never 
leai-ned  "  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth,"  nor  been  ac- 
customed to  have  his  wishes  thwarted.    I  have  said 
that  my  father  never  forgave  me  ;  it  was  currently  re- 
ported that  he  went  even  further,  and  never  forgave 
my  mother,  and  that  his  natural  fmpetuo-^ty  of  temper 
and  impatience  of  control  broke  out  beyond  all  bounds 
as  time  rolled  on  without  any  hope  to  him  of  an  heir, 
or,  alas!  to  me,  of  a  companion.   Whatever  truth  there 
may  have  been  in  these  reports,  there  is  at  least  no 


and  partly  too,  perhaps,  from  the  rigours  of  our 
colder  climate.  She  was  an  Italian,  and  of  noble 
lineage. 

Naturally  self-reliant  and  fearless,  I  confe.53  candidly 
I  had  a  dread  of  my  father  ;  though,  in  my  childish 
way,  when  admitted  to  his  presence,  which  was  seldom, 
I  tried  to  conciliate  him  ;'and  I  even  recollect  on  a  few, 
very  few,  occasions  venturing  to  caress  him  and  throw 
my  tiny  arms  round,  his  neck  ;  but  at  such  times  he 
would  seem  suddenly  to  recollect  himself,  and  thixist 
me  from  him  with  a  heavy  sigh  ;  then  my  child's 
heart  would  swell  well  nigh  to  bvirsting,  and,  hasten- 
ing back  to  my  lonely  tiursery,  I  would  throw  myself 
into  the  arms  of  my  faithful  attendant  and  weep  my- 
self to  rest  on  her  bosom. 

In  looking  back  through  the  long  vista  of  years  I  can 
only  recollect  one  period  when  my  father's  heart  seemed 
to  my  young  imagination  really  to  warm  towards  me, 
and  that  short-hved  joy  stands  out  in  bold  relief  from 
the  dark  and  sunless  pictiye  of  my  lonely,  unloved 
childhood.  But,  alas  !  the  halo  of  glory  surrounding 
even  tliat  short  period  of  my  life  has  been  divested  o.f 
much  of  its  brightness,  for  I  have  learned  that,  at  that 
particular  epoch,  my  father  was  on  the  eve  of  forming 
a  second  and  bnlhant  marriage  ;  for,  though  poor  him- 
self, his  lineage  was  high,  and  his  descent  traced  b-ack 


to  the  Conqueror's  time.  Moreover,  he  was  regnded 
as  the  certain  heir  of  an  aged  and  eccentric  persvynage, 
the  contents  of  whose  well-lined  coffers  would,  with- 
out touching  on  the  ample  fortune  of  his  ey.pectant 
bride,  pay  off  all  the  heavy  mortgages  which  'ior  years 
past  had  been  accumulating  over  the  broad  'acres  of 
Beechwood. 

About  the  happy  period  to  which  I  have  i,iistalluded 
my  fath?r  received  a  hasty  summons  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  his  kinsman,  who  had  suddenly  expired.  I 
must  say  the  great  alacrity  with  which  b<?  prepared  to 
obey  the  summons,  and  his  unwonted  cheerfulness  on 
blilding  me  "  Good-bye,"  puzzled  my  childish  nature 
not  a  little — de?th  was  so  terrible  to  nxfe.  In  less  than 
a  week  my  father  returned.  For  hoi77;s  before  I  could 
expect  his  arrival  my  face  was  eager'ty  pressed  against 
^e  window  of  my  nursery,  and  -.vhen,  at  last,  the 
trampling  of  his  horse's  hoofs  greet,f;d  my  eagerly  ex- 
pectant ear,  my  heart  lenped  wildl.7/  for  joy,  and,  re- 
m'"mb=ring  his  recent  kindness,  I  rushed  to  the  hnll  to 
m"et  my  father  on  his  entrance.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  sudden  rfvulsion  of  feeling  Mor  the  sickly  coldn^rss 
I  felt  through  eyery  vein  (I  h^d  been  building  such 
airy  castles  of  our  happy  futur-e,  now  dear  papa  had 
grown  so  "kind  to  m")  wh"n,  i  r  stead  of  .'."iluting  me,  he 
thrust  me  aside,  and  ha-itily  vtvode  through  the  hall, 
and  up  the  broad  staircase,  bj  his  chamber. 

The  terrible  enigma  of  t'rtat  part  of  my  life  has  long 
since  been  .solved. 

Wh»n  the  will  of  our  d  ecea.sed  kinsman  was  opened, 
after  the  usual  preamble,  it  was  found  to  run  thus  : — 

"I  bequeath  to  m,y  ccusiur  Charles  Lonsdale,  all  the 
landed  ami  other  property  cf  which  I  may  die  posssssed,  e'^- 
ceot  tho  hoieinaf'terlega/.ie.s.  *  '  *  * 
I  have  raacie  this  disposif.vnn  of  my  property  in  consideration 
of  my  dear  kinsman,  .*.'Joiphus  de 'Verehaiiiigno  maie  issue. 
To  my  saiddear  kiiismajQ,  Adolphusdc  Vera,  I  bequeath  my 
'silver  huntuig  cup  and  a-  legaoy  of  one  thousand  pounds,  Ac, 
&c." 

How  th'^re  word  i,  "only  a  daughter,"  must  have 
rung  in  my  fatli^r's  ears  just  then  !  Was  I  ever 
doomed  to  be  a  atumbling  biock  in  his  way,  and  was 
it  a  judgment  fr,r  his  reception  of  God's  gift  to  him  ? 

The  contonipifited  marriage  was  abruptly  broken  off, 
and  my  fathe  r  grew  more  and  more  gloomy  and  re- 
served as  all  b.ope  died  within  his  breast. 

The  rector  rti  the  parish,  one  of  tlie  very  fev/  visi- 
tors to  Boccli.'.vood,  had,  while  I  v,-as  quite  a  child,  re- 
ceived into  i-iis  household  his  nephew  and  Avard,  Regi- 
nald Sinclriir,  and  the  curate  of  the  parish  was  glad 
to  add  to  his  very  limited  income  by  superintending 
the  educn'oion  of  the  lad,  and  by  mutual  arrangement 
I  had  3b,?.red  the  good  man's  instructions.  Besides  this 
advantrij;c,  I  was  verj'  fond  ^of  rending,  and  speiit 
hours  'j-ioring  over  the  q\iaint  old  books  i!i  the  library  at 
Boeclw/ood.  It  was  a  rare  old  library  ;  there  had  been 
gf-ho^ars  a-nongst  our  a'xcstors  ;  so  that  my  education 
was  by  no  means  in  a  backward  state.  Reginald  Sin- 
clair, a  noble,  high-spirited,  handsome  boy,  some 
thvse  years  my  senior,  was  the  only  companion  I  had 
ever  knovii  ;  we  studied,  we  rode,  aye,  and  often 
q_u  arrelled.  together. 

I  E'  ©.it  a  large  portion  of  my  tirae  at  the  Rectory. 


Its  giutle  mistrcs  had  received  my  mother's  last  ^sigii, 
j  land  had  promised  never  to  forget  her  child.  Reginald 
doubt  that  my  mother  pined  away,  partly  from  grief,  \  always  accompanied  his  uncle  loBeechwood,  and.  while 


he  played  chess  with  my  father,  Reginald  and  I  played 
at  ghoet  through  the  passages,  and  made  the  house 
resound  with  our  mirth. 

These  were  halcyon  days  for  me — passed  all  too 
quickly  ;  for  Reginald  Sinclair  left  home  for  Woolwich, 
his  chosen  profession  being  the  army ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  my  father  procured  for  me  a  finishing  governess, 
and  changed  my  Shetland  pony  for  a  horse,  able  to 
carry  me  anywhere  ;  having  done  this,  being  on'y  a 
daughter,  be  thought  I  required  nothing  more. 

Shortly  after  this  new  arrangement,  and  while  yet 
my  heart  felt  lonely  for  its  loved  companion,  there  oc- 
curred v/hat  I  have  always  considered  to  be  the  first 
rema.rkable  event  in  my  life. 

It  was  ushered  in  by  an  unusual  summonB  to  attend 
my  father  in  his  study — a  mandate  I  obeyed  wnth  con- 
siderable fluttering  at  the  heart,  arising  partly  from 
uncertainty,  partly  from  a  nervous  fear  of  some  im- 
pending danger,  for  which  I  could  not  sstbfactcrily 
account  to  myself. 

CHAPTER  IL 
The  term  study  was  a  sad  misijomer  v/hen  applied 

to  the  apartment  to  which  I  was  summoned. 

It  was  cheerfully  and  pleasantly  situated  ;  from'its 
deep  bow  windows  Lords  of  Beechwood  could  proudly 
gaze,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  on  lands  they  called 
their  own.  Paintings  of  favourite  hunters  and  favourite 
dogs  which  would  not  have  disgraced  a  Landseer 
adorned  the  walls  ;  and,  surmounting  the  massiva 
frames,  many  a  fox  brush  told  tale  of  hard  riding  ia 
hunting  days  gone  by.  Stufied  birds  and  bea.sts  ol 
various  kinds  occupied  conspicuous  places  in  the  apart- 
ment. Two  ma?;nificent  tiger  skins  formed  the  hearth 
rug  ;  on  table  and  mantel-piece  were  silver- mounted 
inkstands  and  ornaments,  curiously  constructed  from 
the  hoofs  of  fleet-limbed  coursers  that  had  borne  the 
heirs  of  Beechwood  through  m.any  a  long  day's  ride  or 
many  a  battle-field.  Presentation  drinking  cups,  old 
hunting  homs,  and  handsome  riding  whips  were  there 
in  deep  Drof  usion.  That  study  was  a  little  museum  in 
its  way,  with  its  rare  and  antique  specimens  of  things 
moot  dear  to  the  sportsman's  heart. 

■What  made  the  image  of  Reginald  Sinclair  rise  up 
in  my  mind  just  then  ?  And  yet,  I  confess,  some  dan- 
ger to  Reginald  was  the  first  wild  idea  that  rushed 
through  my  brr'in  on  receiving  my  father's  unusual 
message.  Nor  in  the  first  flush  of  fearftd  expectancy 
and  suspense  did  it  occur  to  me  that  he  would  not  be 
likely  to  summon  me  in  so  formal  a  manner  to  announce 
anything  concerning  young  Sinclair.  Were  coming 
events,  indeed,  casting  their  shadows  before  them,  and 
was  the  child's  heart,  where  all  whose  young  affections  had 
been  so  stifled,  prematurely  "  putting  away  the  childish 
things,"  and  already  clasping  its  strong  thoug'a 
wounded  tendrils  round  on*  loved  image  ?  It  was 
winter,  and  as  I  entered  the  room  my  father  stood 
leaning  his  head  on  his  hand,  thoughtfully  watching 
the  flames  as  they  leaped  and  curled  round  the  logs  of 
wood  in  the  large  old  fire-place.  In  the  other  hand 
hs  held  an  open  letter.  So  absorbed  was  he  in  his  o-nn 
reflections  that  he  had  not  noticed  my  entry,  and 
when  I  had  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
laid  my  hand  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  old  oak  chairs 
for  support,  I  said,  gently  : 
"  Papa,  did  you  send  for  me  ?" 
AVith  a  startled  and  agitated  air  (he,  too,  seemed  un- 
nerved"), he  turned  towards  me,  and  evidently 
struggling  to  master  his  emotion,  he  told  me,  in  very 
few  words  that — "  Once  he  had  an  only  sister  who,  in 
her  youth,  ran  atray  with  a  poor  curate  to  avoid  a 
brilliant  match  which  did  not  suit  her  views,  and  that 
he  had  never  since  heard  from  her  until  that  morumg's 
post,  which  brought  him  a  letter  from  her  death-bed, 
entreating  him  to  watch  over  and  protect  her  daughter 
Emily,  the  last  of  five  children,  who,  together  with  her 
husband,  had  ail  died  of  consumption." 

My  father  hkewise  informed  me  that  "  his  niece 
would  have  a  considerable  fortune,  htr  father  having 
been  bequeathed  a  very  large  legacy  before  his  death" 
Ho  concluded  by  telling  me  that  "he  desired  me  tc 
superintend  the  preparation  of  a  room  for  my  cousin, 
as  he  proposed  immediately  smarting  for  the  North  of 
England,  in  order  to  bring  Emily  to  Beechwood." 

I  heartily  acquiesced  in  my  father's  views  ;  all  my 
trepidation  disappeared  at  the  joyful  prospect  of  hav- 
ing a  female  companion  of  my  own  age.  I  had  never 
looked  forward  to  the  possibihty  of  such  happiness. 

My  father  left  home  that  afternoon,  and  I  set  about 
piaking  the  necessary  preparations  so  eagerly  that  long 
■before  ir.y  cousin  could  be  expected  to  arrive  i  had  a 
room,  close  to  my  own,  fitted  up  as  nicely  as  my  re- 
Bources  would  permit,  and  then  I  had  nothing  to  do 
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but  wait  as  patiently  as  I  could  for  my  father's 
return. 

I  must  admit  mv  governess  had  not  much  satisfac- 
tion with  me  during  that  eventful  period.  I  played 
truant  more  than  once,  and,  mounting  my  horse  in  the 
courtyard,  I  cantered  off  to  the  Rectory  to  tell  my 
dear  friend,  the  rector's  wife,  who  was  as  a  mother  to 
me,  all  my  new-found  hopes,  and  to  hear — yes,  I  was 
very  anxious  to  hear — all  about  Reginald  Sinclair,  and 
to  receive  his  never-forgotten  message  of  love  to  me. 

When  I  returned  to  Beechwood  for  all  answer  to  the 
remonstrances  of  my  governess  I  would  throw  my 
arms  round  her  neck,  and,  with  tear-dimmed  eyes,  re- 
mind her  of  my  joyless  childhood,  and  the  frown  would 
quickly  disappear  from  her  gentle  face,  while  her  tears 
of  sympathy  often  mingled  with  my  own. 

At  Jftst  my  cousin  arrived  ;  but  I  was  not  prepared 
for  the  vision  of  beauty  that  met  my  gaze  when, 
throwing  aside  the  heavy  muffling  that  enveloped  her, 
I  folded  her  in  my  arms,  and  welcomed  her  to  Beech- 
wood  with  all  the  patronising  tenderness  of  an  elder 
Bister.  When  I  gazed  more  closely  on  my  cousin's  face 
it  seemed  to  gyow  familiar  to  me,  from  its  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  porticiits  in  the  gallery  of  Beechwood. 
From  an  inspection  pf  that  galaxy  of  loveliness,  whero 
:he  ladies  of  the  past  generation*  of  our  ancient  house 
looked  calmly  forth  from  the  canvas,  it  would  appear 
that  no  l3e  Vere  except  my  father  had  ever  deviated 
from  the  stereotyped  taste  of  his  ancestors  in  (the 
choice  of  his  wife,  and  the  daughters  of  the  house  in-  ' 
berited  the  traditional  beauty  of  their  mothers.  The 
same  golden  hail-  on  which  a  ray  of  the  .setting  sun 
seemed  ever  fondly  to  linger  ;  the  violet  eye,  with  its 
long  silken  lashes  the  delicately  chiselled  features  of 
the  Grecian  type  ;  the  short  aristocratic  upper  lip — 
all  these  seemed  alike  the  inheritance  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  Beechwood  ;  and  Emily  Veriion  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  As  no  greater  contrast  could 
possibly  he  imngined  than  that  of  my  Italioji  mother's 
portrait,  with  its  oliva  skin,  its  raven  hair,  and  its 
lustrous  black  eye.?,  as  it  hung  beside  those  fa'ir  beau- 1 
ties  of  England's  noblest  blood,  bo  no  greater  contrast 
could  possibly  exist  than  that  which  the  appearance  of 
my  cousin  and  myself  presented.  I  was  the  counter- 
part of  my  mother ;  she  the  meet  representative  of  the 
fair  dames  of  the  house  of  De  Vere.  Once  I  had  vi- 
sited an  old  cottager,  whose  family  from  time  imme- 
morial had  dwelt  at  Beechwood  ;  she  resided  at  tlie 
very  furthest  extremity  of  the  estate  ;  she  looked  at 
me  very  strangely,  and  shook  her  head,  as  she  laid 
her  withered  hand  on  the  long  black  hair  which  flowed 
»ver  my  shoulders  to  my  waist. 

"  Aye,  aye,"  she  said  at  last,  "  these  eyes  of  mine 
have  lived  to  see  the  day  when  the  heir  of  the  De 
Vere  brought  the  bonnie  lady  from  beyond  the  sea 
with  the  black  hair  and  eyes." 

I  was  alone,  and  fear  curdled  my  blood,  she  looked 
so  I'kfl  a  witch  to  my  imagination  ;  I  had  lately  been 
gloating  over  Macbeth.,  and  the  place  was  wild  and 
lonely,  across  a  common.  What  then  ?"  I  asked,  as  I 
touched  my  pony  lightly  with  my  whip,  anxious  ,to 
get  out  of  the  reach  of  the  old  woman's  arm.  She 
noticed  my  fear,  and  said  encouragingly,  "  Ktart  not, 
my  winsome  lady  ;  'tie  no  ill  luck  I  have  to  tell  ye  ; 
the  old  prophecy  says  the  house  of  the  De  Vere  will 
rise  from  the  ashes  and  see  fresh  glories,  after  tbat 
bonnie  lady  from  beyond  the  sea  has  wed  with  the  De 
Vere.". 

«••••• 

I  found  Emily  as  sweet  in  disposition  as  she  was 
angehc  in  form  and  feature.  She  clung  to  mo  as  to  a 
protector,  though  I  was  only  two  years  her  senior  ;  she 
joined  in  all  my  occupations,  except  riding.  I  cuuld 
never  overcome  her  timidity  sufficiently  to  take  horse 
exercise  with  me,  although  I  had  my  ol<l  pony  brought 
from  the  paddock,  where  he  was  enjoying  his  otium 
cum  dignitate  after  having  served  me  all  my  child- 
hood ;  but  Emily  showed  such  evident  aversion  to  the 
animal  that,  for  her  sake,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
•ariy  childhood,  I  abandoned  my  daily  ride. 

Our  life  flowed  on  quite  smoothly  at  Beechwood;  no 
ujcident  worthy  of  record  disturbed  its  even  tenor.  At 
the  Rectory  I  heard  from  time  to  time  of  the  move- 
ments of  Reginald  Sinclair.  He  had  had  leave  of  ab- 
sence once,  but  alas  I  he  did  not  spend  his  leisure  time 
at  the  happy  home  of  his  childhood.  His  uncle,  ever 
ready  to  sacrifice  pleasure  to  duty,  advised  his  nephew, 
on  this  occasion,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  property  in  the 
Korth  of  England,  to  improve  his  acquaintance  with 
his  tenantry,  and  so  forth. 

At  length,  on  a  bright  day  in  early  summer,  on 
which  one  might  be  tempted  to  expect  to  hear  some 
joyful  tidings,  the  rector  took  both  my  hands  in  his, 
tm  he  met  me  on  his  way  to  eeo  my  lather,  and.  he  told 


me,  with  a  beaming  smile,  that  Reginald  would  be 
home  on  leave  during  the  following  week. 

My  heart  fluttered  strangely  at  this  intelligence,  and 
I  felt  the  blood  rise  over  neck,  and  cheek,  and  brow, 
as  1  strove  to  say  haw  very  glad  I  was.  An  unac- 
countable embarrassment  seized  me  ;  it  seemed  to  me 
as  though  a  vast  gulf  lay  between  the  Past  and  the 
Present ;  and  my  heart  for  the  first  time  told  me, 
that  I  could  no  longer  meet  Reginald  Sinclair  in  the 
old  frank,  sisterly,  way,  like  long  ago  when  we  both 
were  cliildren. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  portrait  of  Emily's  mother  whirii  adorned  the 
gallery  at  Beechwood  had  been  taken  during  the  e:u  ly 
youtli  of  the  original  ;  it  might  hH\  e  passed  fur  the 
likeness  of  Emily  herself  ;  and  was  of  trauKcendent 
loveliness  ;  perhaps,  indeed,  that  fact  accounted  for  its 
having  been  committed  to  canvas  so  early,  for  the  De 
Veres  were  very  proud  of  the  beauty  of  their  race. 
Next  to  that  picture  hung  the  portrait  of  my  mother  ; 
it  liad  been  painted  by  one  of  the  best  artists  in  Italy. 
She  was  robed  in  rich  black  velvet,  with  laru^e  pearls 
twined  amid  her  magnificent  ravou  hoir.  Alan!  my 
recollection  of  her  world-weary  face,  so  often  teai'- 
stained,  did  not  coiTespond  with  tho  juyoiis,  sunny 
smile  that  played  over  her  features  in  the  picture, 
taken  before  she  quirted  her  own  dear  native  land. 

As  the  portraits  which  we  loved  both  hung  at  one 
end  of  the  gallery,  near  a  pleasant  ■\vindow  overlooking 
the  noble  park,  Emily  luid  I  deterinined  to  have  that 
portion  of  the  apartiuent  screened  off  and  fitted  up  as 
a  kind  of  summer  boudoir;  thither  we  removed  our 
girlish  trea-siires;  my  harp  and  piano,  Emily's  easel  and 
embroidery  frame  ;  here  we  pas-sed  our  happiest  hours, 
and  here  we  fondly  imagined  we  were  under  the  more 
immediate  influenco'of  our  mother.s'  guardian  love. 

In  this  beloved  retreat  it  was  that  llegi'nald  Siucliiir 
found  us,  as  he  bounded  up  to  Beechwood  in  his  old 
familiar  way,  entered  unauuouneed,  and  greeted  me  as 
heartily  as  though  I  had  heixa  his  sister,  whilst  I,  all 
blushes  and  confusion,  felt  my  heart  throb  wildly. 

Reginald  had  grown  from  tho  lad  to  the  man  in  ap- 
pe-.u-ance  ;  and  a  handsome  man  he  was — tall  and  lithe 
in  figure,  with  a  frank  and  open  countenance,  large 
blue  eyes,  and  lich  chestnut  curls  clustering  round  a 
broad  and  noble  brow.  A  niau  iutr  whom  any  woman 
who  loved  him  could  have  died — at  least,  eo  I  thought, 
asj  the  fir«t  greeting  over,  he  turned,  and  with  a  courtly 
grace  requested  the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  Emily. 
With  tho  intuitive  quickness  of  tho  woman's  heart,  I 
felt  that  my  cousin's  entrancing  beauty  had  not  passed 
unnoticed  by  Regiujild  Sinclair  ;  he  gazed,  as  though 
be\vild<;red,  from  the  portrait  on  the  wall  to  th§  girl 
who  sat  beneath,  and  back  again  from  the  girl  to  the 
portrait.  Perceiving  his  emharra.s.-;uient,  I  explained 
the  reason  of  the  strange  resemblance  ;  and  then  we 
chatted  "long  over  many  things,  and  I  gradually  re- 
covered my  self-possession.  Reginald  asked  me 
to  sing  my  last  new  songs.  Afterwards  we 
sang  the  old  duets  ;  his  voice  hiul  grown  so 
rich  and  deep.  He  admired,  too,  the  masterly  touch 
with  which  Emily  was  finishing  a  portrait  of  a  De 
Vere  in  the  time  of  the  Stuai  ts.  Ue  playfully  asked  her 
whether  she  would  next  attempt  so  unpromising  a 
subject  as  himself.  To  which  she  archly  rejoined  that 
"  judging  from  then-  shurt  acquaiutance,  she  feared 
his  patience  would  not  carry  him  through  so  trying  au 
ordeal."  Thus  the  happy  hours  flew  unmeasured  by. 
My  father  was  absent  from  home,  and  so  we  three 
had  luncheon  together  in  the  library  ;  and  when  Regi- 
nald left  us  that  afternoon  he  had  arranged  a  riding 
excursion  for  the  following  day.  Ivo  inducement, 
however,  co\dd  persuade  Emily  to  join  the  party, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  she  would  not  hear  of  my 
foregoing  so  much  pleasure  on  her  account.  "  She  had 
plenty  to  occupy  her,"  she  saitl,  "  to  finish  her  painting 
and  she  would  nob  miss  me  in  the  least." 

On  the  following  morning,  punctual  to  the  appointed 
hour,  Reginald  cantered  up  tho  a\-enue,  and  my  horse 
stood  at  the  door,  awaiting  its  mistress. 

Never  had  my  toilette  occupied  so  long  ;  never  had 
my  maid  founcl  me  so  hard  to  please  in  the  ai-range- 
meut  of  my  hair  ;  never  had  I  so  wearied  out  her 
patience  with  my  many  alterations  in  the  arrangement 
of  my  dress,  before,  fairly  equipped  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, I  gathered  up  the  dark  folds  of  my  habit  and 
tripped  gaily  down  the  stairs  to  meet  Reginald. 

Dear  Emily,  as  she  stood  to  see  us  off,  almost  fainted 
when  shesaw  my  horse  curvet  and  prance,  so  madly  wild 
was  he  after  some  few  days  of  idleness.  Even  Regi- 
nald, who  knew  how  courageous  a  horsewoman  I  was, 
Baid,  *'  Talwcfti?,'^  rather  newowly,  aa  I  waY©<l  my 


hand  to  Emily,  and  let  my  favourite  enjoy  a  canter. 
On,  on  we  went,  laughing  in  our  joyous  mirth,  the 
fresh  breeze  fanning  our  cheeks,  the  exercise  in  which 
we  both  delighted  exhilarating )  our  spirits.  We  were 
on  the  edge  of  the  common  now,  where  as  children  wa 
had  ridden  our  ponies  so  oft'en  together.  Here  some- 
thing startled  my  horse,  and,  breaking  into  a  gallop, 
he  dashed  off  with  imjjetuous  fury.  Reginald,  to  whom 
every  inch  of  the  ground  was  familiar,  knew  my  dan- 
ger. My  hurse  was  going  straight  tov/ards  the  quarry, 
if  his  heiullong  speed  could  not  bo.  cheeked  before  ha 
reached  it  he  would  leap  down  to  certain  death. 

Pursuit  was  not  only  hopeless  but  dangerous,  and 
would  have  increased  the  excitement  of  the  animal  I 
rode.  One  thing  only  rerrtained  for  Reginald — to  clear 
an  obstacle  few  would  have  dreamed  of  putting  any 
animal  over,  and  then  by  a  short  cut  try  and  intercept 
me  before  I  reached  the  precipice.  All  I  could  do  was 
to  retain  my  seat ;  to  control  my  maddened  horse  was 
impossible.  I  felt  his  speed  begin  to  flag  a  little  at 
last,  and  when  within  ten  yards  of  the  fatal  leap  the 
strong  arm  of  Reginald  Sinclair  had  grasi:Bd  my  bridla 
rein,  and,  with  superhiunan  eflTort,  held  back  my  pant- 
ing  steed. 

As  tho  fircit  e.\.citeiueut  of  fear  passed  away,  and  my 
mind  grew  calmer  under  tho  influence  of  Reginald's 
soothing  tones,  I  felt  I  would  ghidly  pa.ss  through  that 
fearful  ordeal  ten  times  over  toj  know  that  my  destiny 
would  for  ever  bo  guided  by  that  firm,  strong  arm, 
that  had  so  coiu'ageously  striven,  aud  so  nobly  suc- 
ceeded, utterly  regardless  of  personal  safety,  in  hold« 
ing  me  back  from  the  entrance  of  death,  aud  was  how, 
in  reassming  tcndernes.i,  encircling  my  waist. 

"  Next  to  Uod,  dear  Reginald,"  were  the  first  words 
I  uttered,  "  next  to  tJod,  I  owe  my  life  to  you."  I 
laid  my  hand  gently  on  hia  shoulder  as  I  spoke. 
"  Dear  Geraldine,"  he  said,  and  a  tear  glistened  in  his 
eye,  "  'tis  too  dreadful  to  think  of.  I  cannot  bear  to 
dwell  upon  it  ;  let  us  hasten  from  this  fearful  place  ; 
thank  Ciud  you  are  saved."  We  turned  our  horses' 
heads  Ruuiewards.  Gay  aud  merry  as  our  ride  at  first 
had  been,  our  return,  even  after  so  thrilling  an  ind- 
deut,  was  to  me,  at  least,  full  o'f  a  deeper,  purer  joy. 
(To  bo  Continued.) 


THE  GOOD  FAIRY. 
Forth  from  tlio  heart  of  a  lily 

A  Fairy  sprang  oiio  night, 
AnJ  stie  tang,  "  O,  mooiilieams,  make  ma 

A  track  of  silvery  light. 
While  on  an  errand  of  mercy 

I  fly  to  a  couch  of  pain,  « 
And  brin"  to  tlie  fevered  pnlses 

The  coolness  of  health  again." 

In  a  chnmlicr  dimly  h'ghted, 

The  sufferer  dreaming  lay, 
Forgetting,  for  one  brief  moment, 

The  restlessness  of  the  day : 
For  one  brief  moment  forgetting 

Tho  awfuJ  nearness  of  Death, 
As  he  standeth,  eagerly  watching. 

Tho  faintly  fluttering  breath. 

Eight  into  his  kindly  presence 

The  beautiful  Pauy  came. 
And  she  cried,  "  Away,  dark  shadow  1 

I  come  in  tho  Saviour's  name  ; 
To  this  dear  child  of  His  kingdom 

The  blessing  of  health  I  bring." 
Silently  out  in  tho  darkness 

Glided  tho  pallid  king ! 

Then  softly,  oh  !  very  softlv. 

The  Fairy's  fingers  were  laid 
On  tlie  brow  of  the  weary  sleeper  j 

Over  it  slowly  they  strayed, 
Till  tho  fevered  fancy  wandered 

Out  where  the  lilies  grow 
Shining  and  cool  in  the  moonlighl). 

Heavy  with  glisteuing  dew. 

Sweetly  she  sang,  as  she  guided 

The  way  to  tho  sleeiJer's  soul. 
And  tho  breath  oi  tho  cool  white  lilies 

Over  its  faintuess  stole. 
"  Oh  I  never  a  dearer  blessing 

I>ay  In  tho  heart  of  a  droam 
Tliau  this,  of  tho  bending  lilies, 

la  tho  moonlight's  silvery  gleam  T 

"  I  havo  had  such  a  beautiful  vision  !" 

The  dreamer,  awaking,  said ; 
"And  I  feel  as  I  think  one  feeleth 

Who  riseth  np  from  the  dead  !" 
Then  the  night  air  lifted  the  curtain, 

And  a  throng  of  moonbeams  bright 
Guided  tlie  betotiful  Fairy 

To  her  home  in  the  lily  white. 


Wedding,  Christening-,  and  Kecention  Cakes  ei 
every  description  and  newest  design.  P.  CJaffney,  6  Parlia. 
ment-street.  N.B  — Deli  very  by  toain  and  van  ©teiy  thre»^ 
hQ)^,t&on9a.m.  toSp.Ht.  oail}'.  ' 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

Roasted  Rabbit. — Have  the  rablnt  tnissed  like  a 
hare  ;  fill  it  with  veal  stufting  made  with  rather  a  large 
proportion  of  marjoram  than  usual  ;  oggthe  rabbit,  and 
cover  with  bread-crumbs  ;  chop  uj*  the  liver  iuio  ; 
throw  it  into  some  good  gravy  for  saueo. 

Kkingles. — Beat  well  the  yolks  ai  -1  and  the  white 
of  1  egg,  and  mix  with  "Joz.  of  butter  just  warmed, 
and  with  this  knead  -Ub.  of  flour  aud  2m.  of  sugar 
to  a  paste.  Roll  into  thick  biscuits,  prick  them,  and 
bake  on  tin  plates. 

Breakfast  Cake. — Take  .}lb.  of  floxu-,  loz.  of  'but- 
ter, and  an  egg  made  into  paste  with  a  spoonful  of 
milk  and  a  very  little  salt ;  let  it  rise  before  the  fire 
and  bake  it  quickh-.  Cut  it  in  half,  while  quite  hot, 
and  butter  it.  If  liked,  the  above  mixture  may  be 
strongly  impregnated  v/ith  saffron,  mixed  with  a  little 
Bugar. 

Broili:d  Partridge. — Cut  the  bird  down  the  back  ; 
break  the  mcr-ry  thought,  which  will  allow  it  to  be  made 
flat  ;  cut  the  feet  oti'  at  the  joint,  and  skewer  it  as  a 
fowl  to  boil ;  dry  flour,  egg,  and  sprinkle  it  wdth 
chopped  herbs  and  bread-crumbs  well  seasoned  ;  boil, 
aud  serve  with  a  little  good  gravy,  with  a  mushroom  or 
two  cut  small. 

Queen  Cake. — Mix  ilb.  of  dried  flour,  the  same  of 
Bifted  sugar  and  of  washed  currant.s.  Wash  ilb.  of 
butter  in  rose  water  ;  beat  it  well,  then  mix  with  fo\u- 
eggs,  yolks  and  wliites  beaten  separately,  and  put  to 
the  dry  ingredients  by  degrees  ;  butter  little  tins, 
teacups,  or  saucers,  filhng  them  only  half  full.  Sift  a 
little  fine  sugar  over,  just  as  you  put  them  into  the 
oven. 

Salmi  op  Partridge. — Half  roast  the  partridges, 
cut  them  up  neatly,  put  the  trtmmings  into  a  sauce- 
pan, with  a  bit  of  butter  and  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  ; 
stir  the  whole  over  the  fire,  then  add  a  glass  of  white 
wine  and  a  little  gravy  or  stock,  some  shalots,  chopped 
parsley,  thj'me,  b-ay  loaf,  pepper,  salt ;  let  it  boil  first 
for  half  an  hour,  strain,  skim,  add  the  juice  of  a  lemon, 
and  make  the  partridge  hot  in  the  sauce.  ^ 

CnOQUETTAS  OK  Fish. — Take  dressed  fish  of  any 
kind,  separate  it  from  the  bones,  mii^ce  it  with  a  little 
seasoning,  an  egg  beaten  with  a  teaspoonful,  of  flour, 
and  one  of  milk  ;  roll  it  into  balls  ;  brush  the  outsides 
with  egg,  and  dredge  it  well  with  bread-crumbs,  fry 
them  oi  a  nice  colour;  the  bones,  heads,  tails,  with  an 
onipn,  an  anchovy,  and  a  pint  of  water,  stewed  toge- 
ther will  make  the  gravy.  Lobsters  make  ilelicate  cro- 
quettas,  in  which  case  the  shell  i^hould  be  limken  and 
boiled  down  for  the  gravy. 

Sally-Lu>'K<^ — Into  1  pint  of  flour  rub  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  a  little  salt,  and  a  little 
yeast.  Let  it  rise  half-an-hour  before  the  fire.  Then 
mix  it  with  2  eggs,  and  if  not  enougli,  add  a  little 
milk  ;  knead  the  dough  well,  and  let  it  stand  some 
minutes  before  the  fire  ;  after  which,  make  this  quan- 
tity into  fine  cakes,  and  have  them  slack-baked,  as 
they  must  be  well  warmed  in  a  Dutch  oven  before 
being  toasted  for  tabic.  Should  be  served  hot,  and 
well  buttered. 

Rissoles. — Pick  from  the  bones  and  skin  any  kind 
of  cold  poultry  ;  weigh  it,  and  add  one-third  of  grated 
bread-crumbs,  a  little  cold   melted  butter,  a  small 
onion,  previousl;y  boiled,  and  finely  mixed  pep])er,  s;Jt, 
and  the  yolk  of  two  eggs  to  bind  it  together.  Roll  out, 
skin,  some  trimming  of  puft'  paste,  cut  it  in  two-inch 
square  pieces,  put  in  the  middle  of  each  a  teaspoonful 
oi  the  mince  ;  fold  the  paste  over  it,  and  sliape  it  with 
a  cutter.    Egg  the  shapes,  dip  them  in  bread-crumbs, 
and  fry  them  in  lard  ;  serve  dry,  garnish  with  fried 
parsley.    Take  care  that  the  edges  are  perfectly  closed 
G.ijJE  Soup  may  be  made)  ofj  any  sort  of  feathered 
janie,  whether  pai'tridge,  grouse,  or  pheasant,  and 
whether  raw  and  whole,  or  only  the  remains  of  the 
cMTcase  after  having  been  sent  to  table  ;  the  latter  is 
the  most  usual  mode,  for  unless  the  birds  are  very  old, 
few  persons  have  so  many  as  to  spare  them  entire  for 
the  stocfc-pot,  and  the  unconsumed  parts  are  most  com- 
monly stewed  down  along  with  gravy-beef.    Take  any 
portion  of  the  white  meat  which  has  been  left,  and 
pound  it  in  a  mortal",  putting  the  backs  and  legs  in  a 
slONvpan  with  a  quart  of  stock  and  a  slice  of  lean  ham, 
two  or  three  green  onions,  and  a  little  pepper,  and  let- 
t-:i)g  them  stew  still  the  goodness  is  completely  ex- 
Sr:n;tcd  ;  then  take  out  the  backs  and  legs  and  put  in  a 
[;iiit  of   strong  gravy  ;  take  the  yolks  Of  two  hard 
lii;iled  eggs  and  pound  them  with  the  meat  that  is  in 
the  mortar  ;  run  it  through  a  sieve,  add  it  to  the 
■  iiquor  in  which  the  legs  were  stewed  ;  this  mtist  be 
' io'ne  kbt,  as,  if  it  stands  long,  it  will  spoil.    Mix  all 
together,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  until  of  the  desired 
jor  ti.-.tency.  It  should jjoBsees  a  high  game  flavouv- 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


Fruit  Gardens.— Cucumbers  and  Melons. — To 
newly-planted  cucumbers  the  remarks  of  the  part 
fortnight  are  aiiplicable.  Old  plants,  to  be  kept  fruit- 
iul,  nuist  have  abundance  of  foliage  well  thinned  out 
to  admit  all  light  ]>ossible.  Fumigation  should  take 
plaue  tlic  moment  fly  is  observed,  as  cleanliness  is  quite 
indispensabk  to  their  well-being  now  that  the  dull 
se;iMon  is  api)roaching.  Late  crops  of  melons  will 
ripen  off  well,  should  we  be  favoured  with  a  continu- 
ance of  the  present  delightful  weather.  Air  freely, 
and  withhold  moisture  as  soon  as  the  fruit  shows  signs 
of  ripening,  and  then  the  flavour  must  be  good,  pro- 
vided the  foliage  has  not  been  injured,  for  loss  of 
foliage  is  the  one  great  cause  why  there  are  so  many 
flavourless  melons. 

Cl'i'ihibeks. — The  worst  period  of  the  whole  year 
for  the  well-being  of  cucumbers  ie  fast  approaching,  and 
only  by  incessant  attention  can  the  plants  from  now  to 
the  end  of  the  year  be  kept  in  a  healthy  and  fruitful 
condition.  Less  moisture,  both  at  the  root  and  in  the 
air,  and  an  increase  of  fire-heat,  will  now  be  requisite. 
The  minimum  night  temperature  should  be  65  deg., 
with  a  bottom-heat  of  70  deg.  Discontinue  sj-ringing 
overhead  other  than  on  siumy  days.  Keep  the  young 
growths  well  pinched  in,  anil  avoid  overcrowding. 
Light  and  air  are  now  more  than  ever  desirable.  Do 
not  impoverish  the  plants  by  excessive  cropping — a  very 
common  error  and  alwa;\^  ruinous. 

Flower  ttAiiDi:N. — Rose  Garden. — All  superfluous 
branches  on  the  budded  stocks  may  now  be  removed, 
and  those  in  which  the  buds  \vere  inserted  should  be 
shortened  to  within  5  or  6  inches  of  the  bud  ;  indeed, 
with  those  vaiieties  which  start  slowly,  such  as  Ma- 
dame Vidot,  the  budded  branch  should  be  cut  back  to 
the  wild  bud  next  above  the  inserted  one.  My  own 
practice  is  to  allow  all  the  branches  that  stai-t  from 
the  stock  to  grow  as  strong  and  in  as  wild  a  way  as 
they  please  until  this  time  of  year.  My  theory  is, 
that  to  ensure  plenty  of  roots  to  start  with  next  spring, 
and  to  obtain  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  buds,  it  is  ne- 
cessai-y  that  there  shofild  be  plenty  of  foliage  this  sea- 
son, and  thsit  this  should  not  be  removed  so  long  as 
the  plants  continue  to  grow,  and  I  have  found  this 
theory  sound  in  practice.  Now  is  the  time  to  fill  up 
gaps  in  the  rosariiun  and  .to  make  new  plantations. 
When  planting  on  heavy  soil  nothing  if^  necessary  be- 
yond stirring  the  ground  to  a  good  depth,  and  adding 
to  and  well  incorporating  with  the  soil  some  rotten 
farmyard  dung — to  lighter  soils  half  a  bushel  of  a 
mixture  of  marl,  top-spit  from  a  heavy  pastui-e,  and 
pig  or  cow-dvjng,  or  night  soil.  These  things  should 
be  well  mixed  before  use,  should  be  put  into  the  hole 
in  which  the  rose  is  to  be  jilantad,  and  well  stirred  up 
with  the  native  soil  ;  the  i-oots  sliould  then  be  care- 
fully spread  out  over  this,  and  the  hole  may  be  filled 
up  with  the  ordinary  soil. 

Plant  Stove. — The  plant  stove  at  this  season  of  the 
year  generally  contains  a  mixed  and  varied  group — 
greenhouse,  hardy,  and  stove  plants,  once  during  the 
season,  are  all  subject  to  the  same  temperature — for 
hardy  plants  such  us  Rhododendrons,  Roses,  or  Grecn- 
Jiouse  Aza/eas,  &c.,  get  placed  in  the  stove  to  induce 
them  to  flower  easily,  whilst  bulbs  of  all  descriptions 
get  introduced  from  time  to  time,  forthe  same  pm-pose. 
of  course  where  specimen  plants  are  grown  a  house 
may  be  set  apart  forthe  purpose  ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, plant  stoves  during  the  winter  season  are  stocked 
with  all  kinds  of  plants,  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  cut 
flowers.  Judgment  aud  discretion  mvist  now  be  used 
in  the  proper  management  of  the  stock  of  winter  flower- 
ing plants,  so  as  to  secure  an  unvarying  display  during 
the  didl  months  and  the  whole  time  they  are  most  re- 
quired, to  accomplish  which  the  stock  should  be  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  successions,  and  introduced  at 
proper  intervals.  The  excitement  of  bottom-heat  is 
of  the  utmost  advantage  in  bringing  plants  forward  at 
this  season,  and  that  of  course  ean  be  secured  to  the 
plants,  if  not  by  'hot  water  pipes  or  tanks,  by  plung- 
ing in  leaves,  tan,  &o.  Bring  forward  Gesneras,Be- 
gonias,  &o.  Let  the  atmosphere  in  the  stove  be  mode- 
I'ately  dry,  that  a  lower  night  temperature  may  be 
permitted  ;  considerable  mischief  cannot  fail  to  ensue 
from  an  injudicious  application  of  fire- heat,  particu- 
larly if  used  at  night,  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind 
throughout  the  season.  Endeavour  on  every  favour- 
able opportunity,  to  look  carefully  over  those  plants 
usually  infested  with  mealy-bug,  &c.,  and  by  all  means 
a  command  endeavour  to  keep  it  in  check. 


Coal  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  the  diamond 
fieldsj  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ia  }arg9  quaatities. 


FACETI^. 


A  taking  p.aper — A  warrant  of  attachment 

The  fashions  of  one  year  are  the  follies  of  the  next. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  wife,  I've  got  the  plan  all  in  my 
head."    "  Ah,  then  it's  all  in  a  nutshelL 

When  a  man's  fa,ce  turns  as  yellow  aa  a  guinea,  he  ii 
said  to  have  a  rich  complexion. 

The  man  who  was  crushed  by  an  unexpected  burst 
of  applause  is  recovering. 

When  is  a  clock  on  the  stairs  dangerous  ?  When  it 
runs  down.  «j- 

Advice  to  persons  meditating  law — Keep  your  iftk^ 
counsel. 

An  up-town  apothecary  displays  a  cake  of  soap  in  hia 
window  with  the  motto,  "  Cheaper  than  dirt." 

By  "  a  cpotted-adder  "  now-a-days  is  understood  a 
book-keeper  who  is  watched  by  a  detective. 

Some  lawyer's  can't  sleep.  They  lie  on  one  side,  and 
then  turn  over  and  He  on  the  other. 

Young  folk  grow  most  when  they  are  in  love.  It 
increases  their  sighs  wonderfully. 

On  the  frontier  they  say  the  best  thing  "to  bring  the 
hair  out"  is  a  scalping-knife. 

WTiy  is  love  like  a  Scotch  plaid  ?  Beeause  it  is  all 
stuff,  and  often  crossed. 

Fashion  is  like  a  blank  cartridge,  because  it  is  all 
powder  and  puff. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  milkmea  "  are  some 
pump-kins." 

A  dandy  on  shore  |s  disgusting,  but  a  swell  of  the 

sea  is  sickening. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  some  people  don't  mind 
their  own  business;  one  is  that  they  haven't  any  busi- 
ness, and  the  other  is  that  they  have  no  mind. 

A  clergyman  named  Fiddle  refused  to  accept  the 
title  of  D.D.,  because,  aa  he  said,  he  "  didn't  want  to  be 
called  the  Rev.  Ichabod  Fiddle,  D.D." 

An  Alabama  parent  didn't  favour  his  daughter's 
lover,  and  bet  him  five  hundred  dollars  he  wouldn't 
marry  her.    The  parent  lost. 

It  is  said  that  the  reason  young  ladies  are  so  partial 
to  sunset  and  twilight  is  because  they  are  daughters  of 
Eve. 

An  old  sailor,  who  had  a  gj-eat  aversion  to  life  on 
land,  said  he  was  like  a  lobster,  as  he  never  came 
ashore  without  the  risk  of  getting  in  hot  water. 

A  good  way  to  improve  one's  life — Let  him  write  the 
epitaph  he  would  like  to  have  on  his  tombstone,  and 
then  try  to  live  up  to  it. 

MTio  is  the  fastest  man  in  the  world  ?  A  drummer. 
Why  ?  Because  timfe  beats  all  men,  but  a  drummer 
beats  time. 

"  Susie,  darling,"  said  a  mother  to  her  little  daugh- 
ter of  five  summers,  "  what  would  you  do  without 
your  mamma?"  "I'd  just  put  on  such  a  dress  as  I 
pleased  every  day,"  was  the  aft'ectionate  reply. 

"  Johnny,"  said  one  of  the  attendants  to  a  boy  who 
had  just  lost  his  father,  "  you  behaved  well  at  the  fu- 
neral." "  Oh,  pshaw  !"  said  Johnny,  "  you  ought  to 
have  seen  me  at  the  gi-ave." 

A  rich  man  asked  a  poor  neighbour  if  he  had  any 
idea  of  the  advantages  arising  from  wealth.  "  I  believe 
it  gives  a  rogue  an  advantage  over  an  honest  man,"  was 
the  reply. 

When  a  judge  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  a  con- 
victed prisoner,  the  incorrigible  criminal  nonchalantly 
remarked,  "  All  right,  old  feUo.w.  Nature's  done  the 
same  thing  for //o;f.  It's  merely  a  question  of  time. 
Good-bye.    I  shall  expect  you  along  soon  1"  . 

An  old  lady  getting  off  the  cari  at  Harford  the  othei 
day  attracted  the  attention  of  a  policeman,  who  ten- 
dered his  aid,  when  the  old  lady  punched  him  in  the 
ribs  with  her  umbrella  and  sharply  soliloquised, 
"  Clear  o\it,  you  bigamist;  you  shan't  touch  me.  ' 

"  Why  Did  he  not  Die  ?"  is  the  title  of  a  new  play 
just  brought  out  at  Berlin.  We  have  no  direct  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  but  on  general  principles  wa 
should  say  that  the  reason  he  didn't  die  was  because 
he  neglected  or  refused  to  t;ike  hia  medicine. 

A  married  woman  in  New  Orleans  lately  applied  to 
her  lawyer  to  procui'e  her  a  divorce.  "  On  what 
grounds,  madam  ?"  asked  the  lavryer.  "  On  the 
ground  that  I  can  now  do  a  great  deal  better," 
was  the  reply.    The  lawyer  dechned  to  l^ke  the  case. 

A  lover  consulted  a  lawyer  about  carrying  off  an 
heiress.  "  You  must  not  calxy  her  ofif,"  said  the  law- 
yer, "  but  she  can  carry  you  off.  Let  her  mount  a 
horse  and  hold  the  bridle  and  whip,  and  then  you  get 
up  behind  her,  and  let  her  run  away  with  you,  and 
Tou'll  be  safe."  The  next  morning  the  lawyer  found 
that  his  daughter  had  run  away  with  the  said  young 
man  in  the  aforesaid  manner. 
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iByfht  Author  of  "John  Oisborne'a  Will,""Varley  ShTuisole, 
Jso.,  do. 


CHAPTER  XXTT. 
The  Theft  and  its  Consequexoes. 

A  fearfal  night  that  was  for  Crissy  BaynitiT^ 
Aronsed  from  her  sleep  to  find  that  well-romembered 
face  by  her  bedside,  loolring  more  terrible  than  ever, 
In  the  pale  moonlio^ht,  Crissy  at  first  thought  that 
she  had  seen  a  ghost ;  for  how  could  it  be  the  Ten- 
table  Nan  there  in  the  Home  of  the  Lost  Sheep. 

She  cowered  down  in  a  corner,  hiding  her  fact 
with  her  hands,  and  afraid  to  cast  another  look  to- 
wards that  bed  on  which  the  half -idiot  girl  sat  bolt 
upright,  in  just  aa  much  surprise  as  Crissy.  ^ 

"Hush !"  exclaimed  Nan,  "I  aint  a  bogey.  Don  t 
WaVe  'em  1" 

Crissy  at  the  sound  of  the  girl's  voice,  ventured  to 
look  up.  It  was  Nan  in  the  flesh,  sorely  enough,  sit- 
ting there  on  the  bed  cramping  up  her  fingers  aa 
usual,  and  looking  eagerly  towards  her  former  com- 
panion. 

"Get  in  again,"  said  Nan,  in  a  whisper.  "What 
a  rum  thing  that  you  should  bo  hero  I" 

Still  Crissy  crouched  in  tho  corner,  looting  with 
frightened  eyes  at  the  whisperer. 

"If  you  wake 'em,"  continued  Nan,  "I  shall  get 
In  for  it.  They'll  leather  me.  I  aint  going  to  hurt 
^otj.   Come  along,  or  I'll  drag  yea  in." 

Crissy,  feeling  that  she  had  better  obey,  crept 
timidly  towards  her  bed.  j 

"In  with  you,"  said  Nan.  "Look  here.  Do  you 
know  how  to  pray  f" 

"Tes,"  whispered  Crissy. 
Then  pray.    Bo  quick,  and  I  shall  sea  how  yoa 
do  it." 

Crissy  thought  this  an  excellent  way  of  calming 
the  young  savage,  and  so,  in  a  low  gentle  voice,  sho 
repeated  a  simple  prayer  that  had  been  taught  her 
In  her  infancy.  It  rhymed,  and  Nan  was  vastly 
pleased  with  the  strange  music. 

"How  rum  1"  she  said.    "Goon.    Pray  again." 

Crissy  obeyed  ;  but  this  time  it  was  not  a  rhymed 
prayer,  but  an  eloquent  prose  one.  To  her  delight,  be- 
fore she  had  finished  it,  her  uncouth  companion  fell 
back  on  the  bed,  and  snored  soundly. 

So  Crissy,  weary  enough,  presently  slept  too. 

At  sunrise,  however.  Nan  awoke,  and  sitting  up  in 
bed,  looked  about  her.  There,  on  the  next  pallet, 
was  the  Lost  One,  sleeping  calmly,  with  her  small, 
delicate  face  turned  to  the  light,  and  her  arms  crossed 
outside  the  coverlet. 

Naa  looked  at  her  curfously.  She  began  to  take  a 
hnman  interest  in  her  late  companion  of  the  wretched 
house  in  the  Fields ;  and,  instead  of  contemplating 
Crissy  as  something  to  tease  and  torture,  she  felt  in- 
clined to  regard  her  with  affection.  That  simple 
prayer  recited  overnight  had  given  Crissy  a  certain 
importance  in  Nan's  eyes,  and  saved  her  from  the  old 
rough  usage. 

But  mischief  of  some  sort  was  still  the  peculiarity 
of  Nan's  character,  and  not  being  inclined  to  make 
Crissy  a  victim,  she  looked  about  for  objects  of  in- 
terest. 

^  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  her  that  it  would  be  amuse- 
ment to  examine  the  garments  of  the  other  sleepers, 
and  with  this  view  she  left  her  bed,  and  stealthily 

,    approached  the  bed  of  an  opposite  neighbour,  whoso 

i clothes  hung  invitingly  on  a  peg  by  the  bedside. 
:  She  took  them  down,  and  turned  them  over  and 
!  over,  and  felt  in  the  pockets  of  the  serge  dress.  It 
'  contained  a  thimble  that  looked  like  silver,  a  pair  of 
soizzors,  a  small  metal  cross  attached  to  a  string  of 
I    Wack  beads  and  a  little  book. 

The  cross  at  once  took  Nan's  fancy.  She  had  never 
»cen  such  a  thina  before  ;  while  the  thimble  had  its 
I    :;Karms  for  her  aoqaisitive  disposition.  Thererore, 
\    returning  the  black  dress  to  its  peg,  she  carried  o3 
the  two  attractive  articles,  only  replacing  the  book 
ind  the  scizzors. 
She  had  just  completed  this  small  larceny,  when  a 
f   footstep  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  a  sister  attached 
I    to  the  establishment  entered  the  dormitory.  Nan, 
^   cAnscious  of  something  like  guilt,  was  speedily  under 
I   her  ruer.  from  the  folds  of  which  she  did  not  move 


toll  tne  cjangiDg  of  a  bell  below,  ana  tne  voice  or  tna 
woman,  aroused  the  sleeping  girlst 

They  all  seemed  to  understand  the  signal,  and 
starting  frcJm  their  beds  proceeded  to  dress,  all  bud 
Crissy,  who,  disturbed  as  she  had  been  in  her  first 
sleep,  was  not  easily  dronsed.  The  Sister,  seeing  thi^, 
approached  her  bed,  and  touching  her,  recalled  the 
lost  one  to  waking  life. 

Nan  was  a  long  time  getting  into  her  clothes,  for  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  she-put  them  on.  At  last, 
however,  she  was  attired,  and,  descending  with  the  rest 
to  a  lavatory  on  the  ground  floor,  where  several  tin 
basins  were  arrangsd  on  a  board,  with  two  or  three 
large  pieces  of  soap,  and  a  couple  of  jack  towels  on 
rollers,  she  was  inducted  into  the  mysteries  —  to  her 
— of  cleanliness. 

She  looked  on  for  some  time  as  the  girls  performed 
their  ab'utions,  and  then,  turning  to  Crissy  in  whom 
she  was  disposed  to  confide,  said,pointing  to  the  basin, 

"Shall  I  do  that?" 

"Tes,"  replied  the  lost  one.  "You  must  wash  your- 
self." 

"Without  more  ado.  Nan  approached  a  basin  just 
left  by  one  of  the  girls.  She  did  not  trouble  herself 
about  clear  water,  but  using  that  she  found  in  the 
bowl,  commenced  an  extraordinary  performance  of 
puflSng  and  splashing,  the  result  of  which  was  rather 
saturating  her  garments  than  washing  her  face.  Then, 
not  nofioing  the  jack  towels,  she  scrubbed  her  face 
dry  with  the  serge  dress  she  wore,and  came  red  enough 
from  the  queer  proceess. 

The  Lost  Sheep  stared  at  her,  but  they  did  not  in- 
terfere with  her  devices,  and  so,  half  washed  and 
generally  damp,  she  loft  the  lavatory. 

The  religious  exercises  of  the  morning  were  all  a 
mystery  to  Nan,  but  she  passed  through  theui  some- 
how ;  and  at  breakfast  she  was  intensely  at  home. 
We  must  pass  over  her  eccentricities,  however,  till  the 
workroom  discipline  demanded  her  attention. 

She,' like  the  rest,  was  placed  before  a  basket,  in 
which  were  sewing  materials  and  something  very 
simple  to  be  sewn. 

Hers  she  was  terribly  at  fault,  and  she  turned  na- 
turally to  Crissy  for  information. 

•'  What's  these  things  ?"  she  asked. 

"Hush  !  '  said  the  Lost  One  in  a  whisper,  "Yo? 
must  not  talk  here." 

Nan  looked  blandly  surprised. 

"  Then  I  can't  "  sho  exclaimed. 

And  she  put  the  piece  of  stuff  in  the  basket  again. 

Something  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  how- 
ever, attraoked  her  attention.  One  of  thj  girls  was 
feeling  anxiously  in  her  pocket,  examining  the  con- 
tonta  of  her  basket,  and  evidently  seeking  for  what 
she  could  not  find. 

Tho  taskmistress  came  up. 

"What  have  you  missed  ?"  she  asked  the  girl. 

"My  thimble,"  wasthe  reply,  "and  my  beads  with 
the  cross  on." 

"Feel  in  your  pocket  again.  Why  did  you  notleavn 
the  thimble  in  your  workbasket  ?" 

The  girl  tried  her  pocket  again,  and  the  contents  o} 
tho  basket  were  again  overhauled.  But  the  thimble 
and  the  string  of  beads  could  not  be  found. 

The  taskmistress  looked  sternly  at  the  other  girls. 

"Has  any  one  seen  Morris's  thimble  and  beads  P' 
aha  asked. 

There  was  a  general  negative  by  way  of  reply. 

Nan  had  noticed  the  scone,  and  she  began  to  be  a 
little  alarmed  ;  for,  truth  to  tell,  she  had  the  thimble 
and  beads  in  the  pocket  of  her  serge  gown. 

imbecile  though  sho  was  in  some  matters,  she  had 
sense  enough  to  see  that  her  possession  of  the  articles 
might,  if  discovered,  lead  to  serious  consequences ; 
and  her  low  cunning  supplied  her,  with  a  device  to 
escape. 

Stealthily  gathering  the  missing  articles  in  her 
hand,  she  managed,  while  all  eyes  were  directed  to- 
wards the  taskmistress,  to  drop  the  thimble  and  beads 
into  Crissy's  workbasket.  Unhatppily,  too,  Crissy,  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  put  the  piece  of  stufl 
she  was  holding  into  tho  basket  over  them. 

"I  ask  again,"  said  the  mish-ess,  "has  any  girl 
here  taken  or  seen  Morris's  thimble  and  beads?" 

All  answered  "JNo," — Crissy  with  the  rest. 

"  Then  we  must  make  an  examination,"  said  th« 
woman.  "Girls,  turn  out  your  pockets  inside  out  or 
the  tables." 

They  all  did  so  with  alacrity,  and  many  small 
heterogeneous  articles  were  thus  discovered,  but  not 
the  missing  ones. 

The  mistress  considered  for  a  time. 

"  Morris, "  she  said  at  length,  "  go  up  to  the  dor- 
mitory and  see  it  you  have  dropped  the  things  by 


your  bedside  while  midressing.  You  may  have  done 
so," 

Morris  went. 

S5B©  soon  returned  ol  course,  without  bai^^rcaBCt 
the  missing  thimble  and  string  of  beads. 

"  They  wore  in  my  pocket  last  night,  I  know,  when 
2  went  to  bed,"  sho  said. 

The  taskmistress  instinctively  looked  at  Nan. 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  them  ?"  She  asked. 

Nan  shook  her  head. 

"Well,"  said  the  mistress,  "this  must  be  enquired 
into.  The  things  must'  be  somewhere.  Leave  tha 
tables,  girls." 

They  all  obeyed,  and  gathered  like  eheep,  as  they 
were,  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

The  mistress  then  commenced  a  search  of  the  bas- 
kets, beginning  with  Nan's,  and  going  right  round, 
till  she  reached  the  next  one  to  Nan's,  Crissy's.  Still 
no  discovery. 

She  seemed  disinclined  to  examine  Crissy's  bas- 
ket, but  impartiality  prevailed,  and  turning  out  the 
contents  of  the  receptacle,  the  thimble  and  beads 
came  to  light ! 

Tho  mistress  turned  towards  the  Lost  One  in  sheei 
astonishment. 

"How  did  these  things  get  into  your  basket?" 
she  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  astounded  Crissy, 
bursting  Into  tears. 
"You  don't  know?" 

"Really  I  don't,"  wasthe  child's  choking  reply. 

"But  you  must  know.  They  were  covered  up  by 
the  work  you  have  just  laid  down.  This  is  stealing  '.' 

The  mistress  looked  awfully  severe  at  Crissy  as  she 
said  this ;  while  Crissy,  utterly  broken  down  and 
amazed  by  the  discovery,  wept  as  though  her  heart 
Would  break. 

"Girls,"  said  the  woman,  giving  Morris  her 
thimble  and  beads,  "return  to  your  work.  As  to  you, 
come  with  me." 

This  last  command  Was  addressed  to  Crissy,  who, 
utterly  prostrated  by  the  charge,  had  not  a  word  to 
say  for  herself,  but  followed  the  mistress  like  a  poor 
lost  lamb  to  the  slaughter. 

'  Nan  watched  all  this  with  eager  interest  She  was 
agitated  enough  to  crook  her  fingers,  and  make  strange 
grimaces,  and  to  look  after  the  departing  innocent 
with  something  like  sympathy.  But  she  saw  tliatthe 
discovery  of  the  theft  meant  punishment  for  some- 
body, and  she  did  not  care  to  take  that  punishment 
on  herself  by  owning  to  it. 

Crissy  followed  the  mistress  till  they  reached  the 
gloomy  room  that  served  for  devotional  purposes,  and 
there  she  was  told  to  sit  down.  While  the  woman  took 
a  seat  oposite  her. 

"Now,  child,"  sho  said  severely.  "You have  com- 
mitted a  theft,  and  you  must  confess  it  to  me,  before 
I  decide  how  you  shall  be  punish/ed." 

Crissy  merely  sobbed  by  way  of  reply. 

"  "When  did  you  steal  these  things  ?"  asked  the 
mistress. 

"I  did  not  steal  them  at  all,"  replied  the  Lost 
One. 

"  Then  how  fcould  they  come  in  your  basket  V 
"1  don't  know." 

"  You  will  not  confess  then  ?"  said  the  mistress. 

"No,  I  can't;  for  I  did  not  take  them." 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  woman.  "Your  obsti- 
nacy makes  the  theft  worse,  and  you  must  be  punished 
till  you  do  confess." 

Crissy  quite  gave  the  contest  up.  She  had  no  idea 
of  how  the  thimble  and  beads  could  have  got  into  her 
basket,  and  she  was  bewildered  by  the  charge.  All 
she  did  was  to  weep  burning  tears  and  to  hide  her 
small  face  with  her  hands. 

"  This,  the  mistress  thought,  looked  like  guilt. 

"  We  have  a  place  here,"  she  said,  "for  punishing 
wicked  girls  who  steal  and  will  not  make  atonement 
by  confessing  their  sin,  and  you  must  go  to  it.  This 
way." 

She  once  more  led  Crissy  on  a  wretched  journey. 
Thev  went  towards  tha  rear  of  the  house,  where  a 
small  closet-lilce  i  oom,  with  merely  a  stool  in  it,  was 
the  penitentiary  in  which  wicked  Lost  Sheep  were 
brought  to  repentance. 

"In  this  room,"  said  the  mistress,  "you  will  stay 
till  you  confess  your  guilt.  I  hope,  for  your  sake, 
that  you  will  repent  soon,  and  tell  the  truth,  when, 
perhaps,  you  maybe  pardoned." 

Without  another  word,  she  shut  and  locked  tha 
door  upon  Crissy,  leaving  the  poor  child  to  her  be- 
wildered and  miser^ible  reflections. 

In  the  meantime  Nan  was  not  at  all  comfortable  in 
the  workroom.    She  waf  wondering  what  bad  been 
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done  ■wita  unssy,  ana  sne  reit  oertam  quaims  or  con- 
science  that  disturbed  lier  generally  careless  and 
case-tardened  mind. 

The  work  before  her  she  made  the  strangest  muddle 
of,  and  necessarily  came  in  for  animadversion  from 
the  task-mistress.  And,  coolly  enough,  when  the 
task  was  over  she  asked  the  solemn  and  severe  wo- 
pian  what  had  been  done  with  the  "other  gal.". 

She  meant  Crissy. 

"Ask  no  questions,"  was  the  stern  reply. 

But  Nan  was  not  to  be  so  put  off,  and  taking  a 
favourable  opportunity,  eho  addressed  one  of  her  com- 
panions. 

"  Where's  nhe  gone  ?"  she  asked. 

"In  there!"  replied  the  girl,  pointing  to  the  door 
of  the  pnnishment  room,  as  they  passed  along  the  pas- 
sape  to  the  refectory. 

"To  be  beat?" 

"No,  they  never  beat  us  here  ?" 
*'Butshe*8  kept  iu  there?" 

Nan  pointed  to  the  door  and  took  oapeoial  notice  of 
its  position. 

"  Yes,  looked  in." 
"  A,nd  Btarved  ?" 

Jlan  asked  this  eagerly.  The  verb,  "to  eat,"  was 
all  her  grammar. 

"  Bread  and  water,"  was  the  reply. 

Nan  was  thoughtful.  The  change  in  her  feelings 
towards  ■Crissy  was  striking,  and  may  partly  be  attri- 
buted to  that  simple  i-tjmed  prayer  which  the  Lost 
One  had  whispered  in  the  moonlight  to  her  wondering 
companion. 

However,  Nan  did  not  neglect  that  important  part 
cf  her  beings  the  eatisfaction  of  her  appetite.  She 
forgot  CriBsy's  bread  and  water  while  the  substantial 
dinner  of  the  establishment  was  in  progress,  and  it 
»ras  not  till  Nan  had  disposed  of  all  put  before  her 
lhat  she  had  leisure  to  return  to  her  thoughts  about 
her  victim. 

All  through  the  day  she  persisted  in  asking  the 
elrangesb  questions,  regnrdless  of  the  fact  that  she 
pras  hushed  down  and  told  to  be  quiet,  and  once 
gravely  admonished  by  the  mistress  that  she  would 
got  herself  into  trouble  if  she  did  not  obey  the  rules. 
And  at  last  she  scandalised  the  whole  assembly  by 
paying  aloud  : 

"She  didn't  eteal  'em  !" 

The  mistress  approached  her.  _  ^ 

"  You  will  be  punished,  too,  if  you  are  not  obedient,' 
ehe  said. 

"What^s  punished?"  Sisked  Nan. 

"Looked  in  a  room  alone,  with-biead  and  water  ?" 

"La  !"  refurned  the  unabashed  Nan.  "  That's  no- 
thing, not  to  me, — though  I  don't  like  it." 

"Well,  be  qniet,  or  yon  may  have  it,"  said  the 
mistress.  .  .  T  •  , 

But  Nan  \tonld  not  bequiet.  She  persisted  in  ask 
ingqnestious  of  thogirl,  till,  by  general  consent,  thoy 
refused  to  answer  her,  and  treated  her  enquiries  with 

contempt.  ..     i  ii. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  girlB  to  retire  to  the 
Sormitory,  Nan,  going  with  them,  looked  around  for 
Crissy. 

"Aint  s/iC  coming  .''    she  said. 

TIo  one  auswei'ed. 

Thereupon  Nan  began  deeply  to  reflect.  She  looked 
at  the  vacant  pallet  where  Crissy  had  slept  the  pre 
vious  night,  and  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  its 
gloomy  apnearance.  And,  strange  to  say,  sheniisped 
morethanall  that  simply  rhymed  prayer  which  Crissy 
had  whispered  to  her  which,  though  slio  could  not  un- 
derstand, she  was  somehow  impressed  with. 

The  result  was  that  Nan  tumbled  under  her  rug  in 
groat  despondence,  and  could  not  sleep. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Crissy  was  visited  in 
her  little  prison  by  themistre.ss  of  the  eatabhshment. 
The  poor  child  was  overwhelmed  with  shame  and 
grief,  and  her  eyes  were  red  with  contii.uai  weeping, 
but  she  stared  at  a  pillow,  a  mug  of  water  and  a  plate 
broupht  bv  her  visitor. 

" Have  you  repeniud?"  asUed  the  woman.  Wil! 
you  confess  that  you  took  Morris's  beads  and  thimble?' 

"If  I  did  confess  it"  replied  Crissy,  "it  would  not 
be  the  truth. ' 

"Nonsense,  child,"  returned  the  mistress.  "How 
can  you  explain  away  the  fact  that  the  things  were 
found,  covered  up,  in  your  basket  ?  answer  that." 

I'm  sure  I  know  nothing  about  it  said  the  girl, 
Eobbino'. 

'•I'll  give  you  five  minutes  to  think,"  she  said 
"  You'd  better  tell  the  truth." 

The  Liost  One  was  near  upon  giving  m.  XBe  words 
•Oh,  yosi  did  it  ?"wereju9ton  her  lips.  Butsonie 
oow  she  could  not  bring  thoia  out,  and  when  tha 
Ive  minutes  had  ulapsed.  gho  had  said  nothing. 


•■  lou    are  oosnnace."    esciaiirjca   Sue  srcrna.^ 
*  You  will  not  speak  out.    Well,  then,  gooa  mgu... 

Crissy  started  from  her  stool,  but  she  was  too  lato. 
The  inistross  had  passed  through  the  doorway,  and 
aocked  the  door  on  the  outside. 

Then  the  small  Loot  Sheep  was  indeed  desolate.  ; 
eho  looked  about  her,  at  the  bare,. dim  walls,  lighted 
sombrely  up  by  the  grim  moonlight  at  the  window, 
obscured,  half  its  height,  by  a  thick  coating  of  dark 
green  paint.     Her  cye.s  sccined  to  see  straiige  wend 
things  in  the  shaiiows  and  she  could  not  (fivest  her- 
self  of  a  notion  that  through  the  half  of  the  window 
that  was  transparent,  a  face  was  visible  ! 
Was  she  to  stay  thore  alone  all  night  ? 
She  asked  herself  this  terrible  question,  and  an- 
swered it  in  fear.  . 

Frightoiiod  as  she  was,  and  afraid  to  sit  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  with  that  imaginary  face  peering 
in  through  the  window,  she  took  the  pillow  into  a 
dim  corner,  and  placed  it  in  the  angle  of  the  wall. 
Then  covering  her  eyes  up,  she  fell  back  against  it, 
and  tried  to  sleep. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  no  use.  She  could  bo8 
terrible  things  even  in  the  darkness,  and  she  could 
think  of  terrors  she  did  not  seo  ;  and  the  fancies 
kept  her  awake.  But  at  length  she  yielded  to  slumber, 
and  sitting  an  upright  heap  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  walls,  foig  it  her  misery. 

An  hour  or  so  passed  thus,  and  while  Crissy  was 
sleeping  soundly,  the  key  turned  gently  in  the  door 
T.hon  the  door  opened  partially,  and  a  face  peered 
Into  the  darkness. 

The  examination  was  satisfactory  to  the  intruder, 
and  the  door  closed,  leaving  Crissy  a  companion. 

The  movements  of  the  strauge  visitor  were  stealthy 
in  the  extrenio.  She— for  it  was  Nan  who  had  en 
tered — crept  on  tiptoe  to  the  corner  in  which  the 
moonlight  just  allowed  her  to  see  Crissy,  and  stoop- 
ing down,  said, 

"It's  yon,  ain't  it  ?" 

There  was  no  answer,  and  Nan  proceeded  towaka 
the  sleeper.  She  placed  her  hand  over  Ci  issy's mouth, 
and  touching  her  on  the  shoulder  said, 
"Hush  !  Don't  make  a  row  !  It's  me  !" 
Fortunately  Nan  had  t^ken  the  precaution  of  cover- 
ing U-)  the  sleeper's  mouth  with  her  hands,  forCrissJ 
awaking,  gave  vcut  to  a  cry  that,  unfettered,  wou.d 
bavo  been  a  scream. 

"Hugh!'  repeated  Nan,  "or  we  shall  be  mur- 
dered.   I'm  here.    Don't  you  know  me  ?" 

Crissy'a  frightened  eyes  rested  fearfully  upon  her 
companion.  i  •  j 

"  Oh,  don't,  pray  don't  hurt  me  !"  she  eKclaimecl. 
"laiu'tgoin'  to,"  replied  Nan.    "I've  come  to 
help  you.    I  took  the  things,  and  they're  paying  you 
for  it.    Can't  we  get  out  and  run  away  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Crissy,  fearfully.    "How  are  we  to  gcO 
ont  ?"  , 
"Ob,  somehow.    I  can  climb  walls  like  a  cat,  ana 
there's  the  wi  iidow.    G ot  up,,  and  come  here.' 

"No,  no,"  said  Crissy,  drawing  back.  HoW 
wicUrtil  it  w  ao  nf  vnn  to  stp.ll."  ^  ,  j  j 

"Ah  !"  replied  Nan,  reflectively.  "Butldidnt 
%?al  'em.  I  only  took  'em  for  a  lark.  You  see,  she 
sontinuod,  "I  thought  they'd  think  I  did  it,  and  so 
!l  put  'em  in  your  b.isket."  . 

"Oh,  how  very  wicked  of  you,"  whispered  Cnssy. 

"But  we'll  get  away.  I  know  they'll  kill  me  for 
it,  if  you  tell  'era  ;  and  I  shan't  let  you.  We  11  get 
away.    Do  you  like  this  place  ?'' 

"No,  I  don't." 

"  Then  let's  both  cut  it.    Look  here." 

She  went  to  the  window,  aud  tried  it.  It  was 
fastened  high  above  her  reach.  The  stool,  ^o^f''^^' 
served  her,  and  mounting  upon  this,  she  undid  the 
window  fastening. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  raising  the  lower  sash,  we  can 
get  out.  Comealoiig." 

Trissy  held  back  in  her  corner. 

"If  you  don't  come,"  said  Nan,  "  I'll  make  you. 
They'll  give  it  to  we,  it  they  find  me  out,  and  I  am  t 
goia'  to  let  'em.    So  you  must  come  with  me." 

She  approached  Crissy,  aud  cauurht  her  by  tha 
shoulder  ;  while  the  poor  girl,  frightened  aud  afraid 
of  Nau,  allowed  herself  to  be  drawn  to  the  window. 

"Now,  you  first,"  said  the  conductress,  "you  can 
sten  on  to  the  ground  easy  enough." 

She  gave  Crissy  a  lift,  and  thea,  leaping  after  her, 
the  two  girls  were  in  the  garden  surrounding  th» 
bouse. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 
A  New  Tckxixg  in  the  LABTunfTH. 
DarviUe  Park  was  completely  deserted.    Ait«r  the 


murder  of  Gerald  Stanham,  by  Antoine  the  Frenct 
ja\,xr,  swi  luquestwas  neia,  a  lengtny  police  examina- 
lion  loik  place,  in  which,  of  coarse.  Lady  DarviUe 
was  a  principal  witcei?,  and  the  assassin  was  commit 
ted  for  trial  at  the  forthcomin£r  assizes. 

The  result  of  this  was,  that  Sir  Piers  DarviUe  left 
the  place  for  a  time,  and,  frigh'ened  out  of  his  small 
wits  by  the  awful  result  of  his  stratagem,  took  apart- 
ments for  himself  and  his  lady. 

He  was  terribly  cast  down  and  woe-begone,  and  he 
yielded  now  to  her  Ladyship  in  the  most  complete 
manner  that  she  c'/uld  wish.  He  asked  no  qnestione  ; 
indeed,  he  dreaded  to  approach  the  subject  that  had 
so  deeply  agitated  hira,  and  in  the  attempt  to  under- 
stand  which  he  had  so  signally  failed. 

Her  Ladyship,  too,  was  a  trifle  shocked.  She  did 
not  like  the  notoriety  which  the  murder  had  conferred 
npou  her  aud  her  affairs;  and  her  desire  was  to  hush 
up  everything  connected  with  them  as  well  as  she  cculdc 
This  will  explain  why  Crissy  Bayntun  had  been  Bff 
long  un  listurbed  in  the  Home  of  the  Lost  Sheep. 

Bat  ehe  had  not  given  up  the  quest.  She  had  been 
several  times  to  the  chambers  of  Jacob  Vandel  in 
Bucklersbury,  and  she  had  consulted  with  that  astute 
lawyer  upon  the  state  of  things  in  general,  the  result 
being  that  she  determined  to  leave  Crissy  where  sha 
was  suPDosed  to  be,  for  a  season  at  least,  till  the  trial 
of  Antoine  had  passed  over. 

Her  Ladyship,  however,  took  her  drives  and  walkj 
abroad,  with  or  without  Sir  Piers  DarviUe,  and  sh* 
was  not  absent  from  the  theatre  and  other  like  placel 
of  amusement  where  people  who  have  not  much  to  do 
laboriously  kill  time. 

She  had  brought  Sir  Piers  to  a  confession  that  be 
had  not  made  a  rew  will,  but  had  simply  destroyed 
his  old  one,  and  she  had  done  more  —  she  had  taker 
him  to  llr.  Vandel' s,  aud  from  the  form  of  will  which 
she  had  obtained  from  the  Lawyer,  aud  induced  hei 
husband  to  fill  up,  she  had  given  Mr.  Vandel  instruc- 
tions, and  soon  a  will  on  several  sheets  of  parchment, 
signed,  senleu,  and,  iJelivered  by  Sir  Piers,  making 
over  to  her,  iu  the  event  of  his  death,  the  balk  of  hia 
property.  « 

So  strangely  had  the  weak  mind  of  Sir  Piers  D.ar« 
ville  been  worked  upon  by  the  tragedy  at  QarvilU 
Park,  and  its  accomnanying  fright*  nnd  disclosures, 
that  he  had  actually  been  inclnced  by  Her  Lidyshipto 
yield,  without  any  explanation,  a  signal  favour  £oi 
which  she  asked. 

This  was  a  charge  upon  his  estate  of  an  annuity  ol 
two  hundred  pounds  per  annum  for  the  benefit  of  ow 
Crissy  Bayntun ! 

Before,  however,  he  did  this,  he  had  be^eed  and 
praye  1  her  La  lyship  for  an  explanation.  "  Who  wai 
Crissy  Bnyr.tun?" — he  nsked. 

"Wait,"  said  her  Lndyship,  "and  yon  shall  know." 
Is  she  the  child  mentioned  in  the  certificate  ol 
baptis-n  T  found?"  asked  Sir  Piers,  timidly. 

"Yes,"  replied  her  Ladyship.  "But  do  you  dar« 
tr>  nieution  that  circumstance!  yon  see  what  yout 
wretched  curio^iiy  has  already  led  to." 

"I  do,  I  do,"  replied  the bcwildcre  1  Sir  Piers. 
"  Thrill  wait  before  seeking     know  more,"  return- 
ed Lady  DarviUe. 

Sir  Piers  consented  to  wait,  but  only  till  the  es- 
cuse  her  Ladyship  pleaded, — the  trial  of  Antoine. 
which,  she  said,  was  enough  for  her  to  think  of — had 
been  settled. 

Upon  these  terras,  Sir  Piers  and  her  Ladyship  re- 
mained, living  at  their  Hotel  in  the  West  End  of  the 
town,  and  inovine  about  after  the  fashion  common  tc 

Ivfi'xf  ifl  called  ''hicrh  lifo  " 

Her  Ladyship,  although  in  town,  and  perhaps  som» 
what  troubled,  did  not  forfeit  her  plessnres.  Sh« 
made  Sir  Piers  go  to  a  West  End  jobiraster  and  ar- 
range for  the  hire  of  a  hack  for  her  and  one  for  him- 
self. Almost  every  day.  the  horses  came  to  the  hotel 
door,  aud,  though'  the  London  season  had  not  quite 
commenced,  Lady  and  Sir  Piers  DarviUe  cantered  in 
Rotten  Row. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  e'ccursions  that  a  new 
mystery  startled  Sir  Piers.  He  was  ridins  beneath 
the  trees  in  the  Row,  and  with'  her  Ladyship  by  his 
side,  when  a  thin,  pale,  and  higgard  man  walking 
with  a  stick,  rushed  towards  her  Lidyship's  horse 
and  seized  the  bridle. 

Lady  DarviUe  turned  very  pale,  but  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  shako  the  intruder  off,  she  leant  dowo 
towards  him  and  whispered. 

H  "r  words  did  not  scc;n  to  decrease  the  man'l 
an.'^iety.    He  kept  his  hold  of  the  bridle  and  said, 

"  At  last,  then,  we  have  met  again.  The  child- 
whore  is  ehe  ?" 

"You  should  know.  Cyril."  she  rcDlied.  "Too 
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toDcei  ner  of  tii9  nome  in  wmon  she  was  placed.— 

"I  did — I  did,"  he  exclaimed  in  agony.  "But 
Where  is  ahe  now  ?  surely  you  know  ?" 

"I  do  not — not  for  certain.  I  have  never  seen  her 
^ince  you  were  mad  enough  to  jeopardise  her  safety." 

"  But  you  must,  you  must  know,  "  continued  the 
^an,  "And  you  shall  tell  me" 

Sir  Piers  had  watched  this  scene  with  intense  and 
lealous  suspicion.  Who  was  this  man  who  held  Lady 
barville's  bridle,  and  made  her  listen  to  his  strange 
words  ?    The  Baronet  had  grave  misgivings. 

He  reined  up  towards  the  intruder,  and  regarditig; 
his  wretched  and  poverty-stricken  appearance  with 
B9  much  contempt  as  the  circumstances  would  enable 
him  to  express,  said, 

"What  have  you  to  say,  fellow,  to  this  lady,  that 
pen  detain  her  ?" 

Lady  Darville  looked  round  at  him. 

"Sir  Piers,"  she  said,  "will  you  oblige  me  by  not 
Interfering  ?  I  can  settlewith  this  gentleman  without 
M9i9*^anoe." 

"Gentleman  !"  thought  Sir  Piers,  "He  looks  more 
like  a  beggar  !" 

He  withdrew  a  little,  however,  and  left  Lady  Dar- 
rille  to  speak  in  an  undertone  to  the  stranger. 

"Now,  Cyril,"  she  said.  "Listen  to  me.  The 
harm  you  have  done  already  is  enough.  Yon  know 
my  duty  towards  the  child,  and  you  are  aware  that  I 
lhall  not  be  easily  foiled  in  performing  it.  Perhaps 
I  may,  when  I  please,  be  able  to  lay  hands  on  her, 
and  I  shall  do  so.  But  my  promise  must  be  kept. 
You  are  no  guardian  for  her,  as  your  life  has  too 
plainly  proved." 

"My  life^'  he  exclaimed. 

"Tes.    Do  you  wish  to  say  more  ?" 

He  released  the  bridle,  and  looking  Lady  Darville 
miserably  in  the  face,  replied, 

"  No,  no,  be  merciful." 

"I  will,"  she  replied.  "  Bat  you  must  not  thwart 
Bie.  Leave  her  to  me,  and  she  will  be  well  provided 
lor  ;  oppose  my  plans,  and  she  may  starve  '." 

"  But  I  may  »ee  her  ?" 

•'Yes,  some  day,  when  I  do;  though,  as  I  tell  yon, 
I  have  no  certain  prospect  of  that." 

She  was  about  to  turn  away,  when  she  paused,  and 
addressed  him  again. 

"If  I  should  want^  Bee  yon,"  she  said,  "^Vhere 
»hall  I  find  yon  r" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  What !  have  you  no  home  ?" 

"None."  •  ,„ 

"  Nor  means  to  find  one  f 

He  did  not  reply. 

Lidy  Darville  took  her  purse  from  the  pooket  of 
bf  J  riding  habit  She  selected  something  from  it, 
and  held  the  gift  towards  him. 

"No,"  he  said,  "not  a  penny.  My  life,  as  you  say, 
lam  answerable  for,  and  will  be." 

"Then  we  part  thus  ?" 

"Yes,  so  far.    But  will  yoo.  promise  me,  if  I  tell 
fou  wherel  maybefonnd,  that  I  shall  see  ft€r  again?" 
"I  will." 

He  took  a  slip  of  paper  from  his  pooket,  and  hand- 
>d  it  to  her  Ladyship. 

"What  is  this  r"  she  asked,  reading— "I  wish  the 
)nry  that  may  hold  an  inquest  on  my  body  to  put 
down  my  crime,  not  to  insanity,  but  to  deep,  over- 
powering— " 

"  Stay  ! "  he  exclaimed,  snatching  the  paper  from 
ker.    "  That  was  not  for  you,  and  I  have  hone  now." 

"Then.  Gvril.  von  contemlilated  suioido?" 

"No  matter.    Kere  Is  an  address  that  will  And  me, 
{hough  the  place  is  no  home  of  mine." 
He  gave  Her  Ladyship  a  similar  piece  of  paper,  which 
ihe  read. 

"Then,  for  the  time,  farewell,"  she  said. 
"Farewell,"  he  returned.     "  But  remember  yoar 
promise." 

Her  Ladyship  turned  her  horse  towards  the  as- 
tounded Sir  Piers  Darville,  who,  after  the  oheok  he 
iad  received,  sat  on  his  back,  statuo-like  and  over- 
powered with  astonishment. 

"Who  is  he?"  asked  the  Baronet,  as  they  rode 
iway. 

"  Wait !"  replied  Lady  Darville.  You  know  ouJ- 
X>mpaot." 

T^e  Eubdaed  creature  who  called  himjself  this  wo» 
aian'a  husband,  was  fain  to  take  her  Ladyehip'a  ad- 
rio8,  and  so  he  asked  no  more  questions  about  the 
itrange  adventure  in  the  Park. 

When,  however,  they  reached  their  hotel  a  surprise 
Awaited  Lady  parville.  A  letter  wsks  lying  on  th© 
tefelB  ot4  ift  TO  frwa.  JaCQl>  Yand«iL  «f  BaokUrphnry. 


tsne  reaa  tnis  lener  witn  some  agitation  j  ana  waen 
the  signature  was  reached,  she  tarned  quickly  to  Sir 
Piers,  and  said, 

"  You  must  excuse  me  for  an  houri    I  have  urgoni 
business  In  the  ci<y.'' 

"Urgent  business!"  replied  Sir  Piers.  "Whofi 
business  ?" 

"  With  Mr.  Vandel."  , 
"  Oh  1"  was  the  Baronef  s  reply. 
He  was  afraid  to  push  his  interference  fnrliier. 
Lady  Diirville  went  to  her  chamber,  put  off  her 
riding-habit  for  a  walking  dress,  and,  after  paying 
a  flying  visit  to  Sir  Piers  in  her  eitting-roona,  seD> 
the  porter  of  the  establishment  for  a  oab. 

There  were  plenty  of  vehicles  plying  for  hire  in  thj 
fashionable  thoroughfare  in  whion  the  hotel  was  si- 
tuated, and  her  Ladyship  was  soon  rattling  avray  ia 
the  direction  of  the  city. 

WolUing  up  the  dim  stairs  when  she  reached  Bnolc- 
lorsbury  and  the  house  In  whj,oh  Mr.  Vandel  did  his 
business,  she  knocked  at  the  lawyer's  door,  and  Wa» 
fortunate  enough  to  find  him  at  home. 

He  was  all  bows  and.  obsequiousness,  and  when 
ceremony  had  been  daly  attended  to,  he  listened  res- 
pectfnlly  to  her  Ladyship. 

"This  is  a  bad  business,  indeed,  Mr.  Vandel,'* she 
said.    "How  did  you  find  it  out?" 

"From  this,"  replied  the  lawyer,  Inrniugtoapapoi 
of  that  day. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  her  Ladyship. 
Mr.  Vandel  passed  her  the  newspaper,  keeptng'.^ia 
thumb  on  a  particular  part  of  it— the  reoord  of  ihe 
police  courts. 

Her  Ladyship  read  as  follows  : — 
"  Maryleboue.  —  Soon  after  the  magistrate  had 
taken  bis  seat,  two  children  in  the  custody  of  apolice- 
constable,  were  placed  in  the  dock.  The  elder  child 
of  the  two  was  a  strangely  ill-favoured  girl,  with  a. 
largo  head  out  of  proportion  to  her  stature,  and  who 
stored  about  her  in  almost  idiotic  wonder.  She  could 
give  no  account  of  hereelf,  except  that  her  name  wae 
'Nan',  and  that ^he  had  once  lived  in  a  place  called 
'  The  Fields',  near  the  Elephant  and  Castle.  The 
other,  a  small  intelligent-looking  girl  who  weptpite- 
onsly  during  the  proceeding,  gave  her  name  as  'Crissy 
Bayntnrf,  and  said  that  her  real  homewasin  Weston- 
/  enper-Marein  Somersetshire.  The  causeof  their  ap- 
prehension was  stated  by  the  police  constable  to  be  as 
follows. — That  morrting  be  had  observed  the  elder 
girl,  accompanied  by  her  companion,  slily  enter  a 
baker's  shop,  from  whence  she  shortly  emerged,  try» 
ing  to  conceal  beneath  a  black  dress  she  wore,  a  loafi 
of  bread.  His  suspicions  were  aroused  by  the  two 
girls  hurrying  away,  and  turning  into  ap  nnfro- 
quented  street,  and  he  followed  them.  The  elder 
girl  broke  the  loaf  in  two,  and  passed  half  of  ib 
to  her  companion,  when,  upon  aocostingf  them,  iha 
constable  disturbed  their  repast.  As  the  elder  girl 
dropped  her  portion  of  the  loaf  and  attempted  to  run 
away,  he  secured  her  after  a  short  chase,  and  return- 
ing, found  her  companion  seated  crying  on  a  door- 
step. He  then  took  thorn  both  back  to  the  baker's 
shop,  where  the  robbery  was  plainly  proved,  the  pro- 
prietor declaring  that  he  had  not  seen  either  of  the 
children  before,  but  that  the  loaf  was'his. 

Both  the  girls  were  attired  in  a  costume  that  sug- 
gested their  having  escaped  from  &  OathoHo  refuge  J 
and  frreat  commiseration  was  excited  by  the  Diteoufl 
appearance  of  the  younger  one. 

Upon  being  further  questioned,  they  admitted  hav- 
ing escaped  from  such  a  refuge  as  has  heen  suggested, 
and  that  they  had  passed  the  night  wandering  the 
streets  till  they  were  discovered  by  tho  conatablfi 
From  the  appearance  of  tho  elder  girl,  it  was  thought 
that  ahp  w.is  possibly  an  old  olTonder,  despite  her  years, 
while  the  artful  way  in  which  she  committed  tho  rob- 
bery gave  a  colour  to  the  idea  that  she  waa  by  no 
mettna  a  novice  in  tlio  predatory  art. 

The  worthy  magistrate  waa  evidently.  diBincliiied  to 
send  the  giria  to  prison  for  tho  offence,  bo  he  di« 
rected  the  constable  to  take  them  to  the  workhouse, 
from  whence  they  will  b©  brought  up  for  disposal  at 
some  future  day.  Possibly  in  the  meantime  some 
thing  will  be  heard  of  the  j^axents  or  friends  of  the 
youngest  girl,  and  inquiries  wiU  to  that  end  be  insti* 
tuted  at  Weston-super-Mare,  where  she  says  she  came 
from," 

Lady  Darvilla  read  this  through  with  great  interest. 
Then  she  looked  at  Jacop  Vandel,  and  said, 
"  What  ia  to  be  done  f 
"  Simply  this,"  replied  the  la^sryer,  "  some  one  must 


*'  Bnfi  tho  roDberyp  exclaimed  net  ijadysnip.  mow 
will  she  escape  the  penalty  of  that  f" 

"  Well,"  returned  the  lawyer.  "A  good  deal  de- 
pends upon  the  matjietrote.  A  bonerolent  mau  on  the 
henob  is  generally  inollned  to  give  up  a  child,  under 
such  circumstances  as  thos^  to  aiiy  responsible  pcr- 
gon  that  will  undertake  the  charge  of  her.  Bat  now 
and  then,  a  magistrate  of  severe  iendencieB  sends  th« 
ooDuaed  to  a  reformatory;" 

"  That  must  not  be!"  replied  Laid yDarvJIle firmly. 
*  We  must  rescne  her  at  almost  any  risk," 

"^hen  send  down  to  Weston  for,  the  person  who 
had  charge  of  her  before." 

Lady  Darville  considered.  JL  bold  thoi^ht  pos- 
ceesed  her. 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  represenirthe  character?"  she 
said.    I  wbuld  not  have  all  the  gossip  of  tha.nelgh- 
bourbood  aroused  by  ixpatinjr  to  a  third  party** 
"You!"  exclaimed  Jacob. Vandel. 
''Yes.'' 

yonj  Ladyship  pleaaeg.  ^  Bnfc T  fhanghtiyoa 
did  nofrdeaire  to  TOakoyonrselfitnawnAniiOQaiieotioa 
lyjth  the  matter  P" 
"No.  Batloanzepreseaisoma'onetalge.^ 
*'Aa  yo»  please,"  repeated  th^  tMfjeid^' "Batf^^w 
tions  will  i)Q  put  to  yoitt,  nod^ahU* 
And  I  can  answer  them," 
The  lawyei?  emiled. 

No  doob*.  jovat  LadyeWp,"  te  ealfl, 
»'Then  1  will  do  it  myself  1"  she  exolaiwed^  "What 
day  will  the  poor  ohild  bebioughbheforethe'  xasBlB-' 
irate  again  F' 

"That  must  he  ascertained,'*'  replied  theJ&TCjer. 
"Then  asceitaiu  it,  and  lec  mekuovj' 
*'  Certainly,  your  Ladyship/' 
Lad^  Darville  was  ahoubto  take  her  depastnre  when 
another  idea  entered  her  head. 

"What/'  she  said,  "  If  I  were  to rotiow,  and  se* 
what  can  be  done  quietly  with  the  workhonse  peoplaf" 
Jacob  Vandel  shook  his  head. 
"I  fear  they  will  not,  under  the. oircapiBtiancee, 
give  her  up.  Under  other  ciroumatanoes^they^wioald 
be  glad  toaget  rid  oi  her.  Bat  her  detentlon-is-  viti 
tually  a  remand  from  ih*  police  conrt^ 

"Nevertheless,  I  will  try,"  said  Jher^- Lad jahip.- 
**  Where  ia  this  ^vorkhouse situated  P"^ 

"In  th»  ;}eighbourliood,of  the«  police-oourtr  lilj 

called  the-  —  Workhouse,"^ 

"Then  IwjU  go  there*'* 

Lady  Darville  waa  agai^.ahout  tatake  her  depar* 
tare,  when  she  discovered  that  sha  bad:  «till  farther 
matter  for  conversation  with  the  lawyer. 

Taking  from,  her  pooket  th?  piece.of  papergjren  to 
her  by  the  miserable  man  'who  had .  aooosted  hex  ia 
the  park,  she  said  to  Mr.  Vandel, 

"Lookatthsit/*'^ 

ySr.  Vandel  looked  afrit. 

"Well,"  hcirepHedf  "thiols  the  address  of  a  night 
refuge  for  the  destitute" 

"Indeed?'*  was  Lady.DarviUe's reply.  *'Igaeasail 
'  so  ;  give  it  me  back. ' 

With  an  extra  fluah  oa  her  cheeks,  she  received  tba 
slip  of  paper,  and  mattering  to  herself  "It  would  ba 
jureless,"  she  bade  the  lawyer  adieu. 

ite-entering  the  cab,  she  directed  the  driver. 

"Where,  mum?"  he  aeked,  as  thoaghin  doabt. 

"  To  tho  .  Workhouse." 

Tho  workhas  1  Yes,  mum." 

Oabhw  waa  reafinntthlv  astonished  that  a  ladv  wha 
hired  his  rehiole  from  thedooxs  of  a  fashionable  Wesi 
End  hotel,  should  want  to  go  to  a  workhouse  1 

"One  of  these  here  female  filantroflsts,  I  suppose," 
he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  mounted  the  box.  "Buf 
generally  ^peakln',  they're  awful  near  about  tho  fare  l** 

He  plied  his  horse,  however,  and  after  escaping  th« 
throng  and  press  of  the  city,. sped  along  westward  at 
good  speed. 

Through  grund  squares  and  broad  streets,  her 
Ladyship  was  driven,  till  entering  »  broad  road,  the 
Workhoase,  in  all  its  plain  hideouaness  of  aspect,  was 
ia  sight. 

The  driver  jamped  down,  and  gave  a  ringing  pe»] 
at  the  door  'jelL  He  then  returned  to  tha  oab. 
"Goin'  in,  mum  P '  he  asked. 
"Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

The  workhouse  gate  waa  opened  by  a  borlymaiif 
and  Lady  Darville  stepped  fronx  the  oab. 

"Ton.  ha^e  a  child  here,  I  beUeve?'  she  said,"  sent 
yesterday  from  tho  police  ooaxtB" 

The  porter  stared  at  her.  But  she  Iboked  like  the 
"lady"  of  a  most  flourishing  Poor-Law  Guardian, 
and  he  was  wonderfully  civil. 

"Yes,  nium-  A  gal  came  here. jpst^sdOSX  t^'*'^**^ 
tl^9  0i?itvm^^^'W'S^,  ''''  " 
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"I  wish  to  see  one  of  the  two."' 
"Ye»,  mam.    This  way." 

He  led  Lady  Darville  throucjh  a  conrt-yarfl  to  th« 
main  building,  oq  the  threshold  of  which  he  whis- 
pered to  a  womau  in  a  blue  cotton  dress  and  a  coarse 
canvas  apron. 

Then  her  Ladyship  found  herself  in  the  "hall"  of 
the  establishment. 

She  had  not  to  wait  long  before  a  tall  portly  W)- 
man,  plainly  dressed,  made  her  appearance.  This 
was  the  "matron,"  who  was  deeply  impressed  by 
Lady  Darville's  magnificence  of  face,  figure,  and  of 
fashion. 

"Whom  did  yon  plea'se  to  want, — ma'am?"  she 
esked,  curtEeying. 

"The  mistress — the  matron.  Are  yon  that  person  F" 

"I  am,  mum.    Pray  walk  in  here." 

The  matron  ushered  Lady  Darville  intj)  a  side-room, 
And  then,  with  folded  arms,  awaited  further  revela- 
tions of  her  visitor's  basicess. 

"lam  interested,"  said  Lady  Darville  "in  one 
of  the  girls  who  was  brought  here  from'  the  police- 
court  yesterday." 

"Certainly,  mum,"  replied  the  matron. 

*'And  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  save  you  all 
trouble,  by  taking  her  at  once  away  with  me" 

The  matron  looked  doubtful. 

*'\Vell,  you  see,  mum,"  she  said,  "we  can't  do 
exactly  as  we  like  about  it.  The  magistrates  are  so 
very  particular  with  us." 

"But  I  wish  to  protect  the  child  and  take  her  off 
the  magistrate's  hands,"  returned  her  Ladyship. 

"I'm  afraid,  then,  ma'am,  you  must  seethe  magis- 
trate about  it,"  said  the  matron  dolefully.  "You 
know,  they  are  so  very  particular  with  us.  Indeed, 
magistrates,  in  regard  of  workhouses,  ia  a  downright 
nuisance,  mum  !" 

The  matron  was  very  warm  upon  this  point.  A 
female  pauper  had  somehow  come  to  grief  there  late- 
ly, and  the  magistrate  was  a  terrible  nuisance  to  the 
workhouse  authorities  on  that  occasion ! 

"  Then  you  mean,"  said  Lady  Darville,  "  that  I  can- 
not take  the  child  away  now?" 

"No  mum,  I'm  afraid  not.  .But  perhaps  you'd 
like  to  see  her  f"  * 

Lady  Darville  considerol. 

"Yes,"  she  returned,  at  length,  "I  shouW." 

"Only  one  girl,  I  suppose?    Which  mum?" 

"The  o:;o  called  Crisey  Bayntnn." 

"  Ah  !"  replied  the  matron,  with  a  grin,  "I  thought 
it  couldn't  bo  the  other!  Nobody  will  ask  for  Iier. 
She's  a  nice  one — she  is.  She  fought  like  mad  when 
she  was  put  in  a  hot  bath  last  night  I'll  fetch  the 
other  one,  mum." 

And  the  mitron  went  on  her  errand. 

(To  he  contimi  fd.) 

THE  LIGHTHOUSE. 
The  plunging  storm  that  flies  fierce  ngainst  the  pane. 

And  thrills  our  cottage  with  redoubled  shocks; 
The  c'limney  mutters  and  the  rafters  stnain  ; 

Without,  the  breakers  roar  aloag  the  rocks. 

See,  from  our  fire  and  taper-lighted  room, 

Kow  savage,  pitilc?.-i,  and  uncontrolled 
The  gdra  horizon  shows  its  tossing  gloom 

Of  waves,  from  unknown,  angry  gulfs  unroll'd; 

Where,  underneath  the  black,  portentous  lid, 
A  long,  pale  space  between  the  night  and  sea 

Gleams  awiid  ;  while,  in  deepest  darkness  hid. 
All  other  things  in  our  despair  agree. 

But  lo  !  what  stir  amid  the  thickest  dark 

A  s!>ft  anl  unexpected  dawn  has  made  I 
0,  v.-tlooir.e,  Liglithimsc,  thy  unruflled  spark, 

Picr'-ing  the  turmoil  and  the  deathly  shade. 

By  ii  cU  a  glimpse  o'or  the  distracted  -n-ave 
nil  iiiany  a  fioul  to  night  is  repossessed 
Of  (.(Mvagc."  and  of  order,  strong  to  save; 
And  like  effect  it  works  within  my  breast. 

'ihrce  f.aithfnl  men  liave  set  themselves  to  stand 
.\p:!ir:>t  all  stornw  that  from  the  sky  can  blow, 

Wiifru  pc;-:nnnst  expect  no  aiding  hand, 
Ai'.d  tedium  «o  relief  may  hope  to  know. 

'■•a;',  ohout  tliey,  passiug  brothers  to  infona 

M'  vrcariiicss  they  feel,  or  what  affright ; 
l)j;'.  rao^iilly,  in  soliiude  and  storm, 
•Ji:  ;    ;Vii:ii  inunth  to  month,  and  show  their  light. 


i  he  Vrigau  miners,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  enor- 
1.  ■  rofits  being  made  by  the  masters,  have  decided 
I  • -.'i-'hi  an  advance  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  unless  the 
,  ■•-    ij^  Loalbe  reduced. 

y  F..^.^ft,  ID  and  20  Winetavern-atreet — Bank  Hours, 
„.  rem  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.    On  Monday,  Wednesday, 

•   1  Saturday  Kvenings,  from  7  to  9.  £b  per  Cent,  on  De- 

'        '  V   .  -  ■ 


SOLITUDE  swee:5ened. 

Was  it  not  Zimmerman  that  wrote  of  "Solitude 
Sweetened  'i"  That  ia  the  very  solitude  which  I 
relish,  solitude  sweetened  with  a  few  friends.  One 
can  be  alone  for  a  while  with  great  delight,  but  after  a 
while  being  alone  grows  lonesome.  After  being  whirled 
about  in  company,  there  is  an  indescribable  sense  of 
rest  in  being  alode.  All  your  thoughts  lay  off  their 
armour.  Your  feelings  are  no  longer  drilled  to  resist^ 
defend,  suppress,  or  gush.  They  sit  quietly  on  their 
boughs,  as  birds  do  after  all  day  flying.  Solitude  after 
business  and  excitement  is  like  one  of  those  pools 
which  streams  make  after  getting  down  into  level 
ground,  as  if  to  give  their  natures  rest  after  tumbling 
and  plunging  through  the  ravine.  Here  the  waters 
sheet  out  in  some  deep  hollow,  and  seem  to  have  no 
current,  so  gently  does  the  stream  come  in  on  one  side 
and  go  forth  on  the  other.  Flowers  trim  the  sides 
gayly.  The  heavens  are  pictured  in  the  smooth  sur- 
face. And  yet,  all  the  force  which  just  before  roared 
down  the  precipitous  channel  is  stored  up  in  this 
quietness,  and  is  ready  to  develop  again. 

It  does  men  good  to  throw  olf  their  fellowmen,  to 
get  away  from  all  contact,  to  find  out  what  there  is  left 
of  one's  own  self  when  society  lets  one  alone.  But  a 
few  days  suffices  for  ihxa.  Then  one  would  like  to 
temper  solitude  with  a  little  company.  On  many 
accounts  a  dog  is  the  best  company.  A  good 
dog  is  very  much  of  a  gentleman.  He  is  affection- 
ate, without  sprawling  demonstrations.  He  respects 
your  wLshes,  and  never  says  a  word.  He  lies  down 
when  j-ou  do,  and  rises  up  when  you  stroll.  Though 
he  will  often  watch  your  face,  he  is  too  well-bred  to 
ask  you  what  you  are  thinking  of.  Still,  there  are 
some  respects  in  which  human  beings  excel  dags,  and 
it  is  convenient  to  have  them  within  reach.  For,  after 
a  while,  one  may  have  a  fit  of  talking  come  over  him. 
Now  and  then  one  loves  to  report  what  he  has  found 
in  solitude. 

Every  country  house  should  have  retiring  nooks  and 
solitary  haunts,  where  one  so  disposed  can  put  him- 
self out  of  sight,  and  yet  be  within  reach  of  the  sounds 
01  the  house  and  the  bam.  A  belt  of  trees  thick  with 
undergrowth,  threaded  with  obscure  paths  that  run 
into  tv.'ilight  hiding-places,  and  out  again  to  the  very 
edge  of  full  light,  is  a  realm  of  delight.  Here  you  are 
fortified  against  all  research.  You  hear  your  name 
called,  but  hold  your  peace.  It  is  an  impertinence 
to  call  a  man  from  his  sanctuary.  You  inwardly 
chuckle  to  see  the  searcher  go  within  a  few  steps  of 
you  and  pass  on,  calling  your  name  almost  in  your  ear, 
and  hallooing  as  if  you  were  a  mile  away.  You  look 
out  between  the  green  leaves,  through  those  shapeless 
windows  of  the  woods,  and  see  the  young  folk  at  their 
sports,  and  watch  them  as  if  in  a  dream.  If  the  day 
be  warm,  you  find  some  restful  spot,  and  take  that 
road  to  meditation  which  always  ends  in  sleep.  There 
is  hardly  any  surprise  more  pleasing  than  to  awake  in  a 
leafy  covert,  your  book  fallen  from  your  knees  to  the 
ground,  ants  running  over  its  letters  as  if  they  were  so 
many  scientists  trying  to  read  the  liidden  meaning  of 
things  ;  the  squirrels  feeding  on  the  ground,  and  the 
birds  going  on  with  their  innocent  ways  almost  within 
reach.  You  turn  the  stone,  and  a  whole  city  of  minor 
creatures  is  disturbed.  Shining  bugs  rush  oflf,  fat  and 
lazy  worms  slowly  dr-aw  back  into  their  holes  ;  fiery 
ants  dash  hither  and  thither  with  amsizing  alacrity, 
doing  nothing,  and  that  in  the  most  circuitous  and 
persevering  manner.  You  trace  the  weather  stains  on 
rocks,  and  study  the  gradations  of  low-toued  colours. 
You  are  interested  iu  a  dead  stick,  in  its  uncurling 
bark,  in  its  transformation  towal^ls  mould.  "What  is 
there  that  does  not  amuse  an  eye  that  sees,  iu  a  head 
that  thinks,  and  a  heart  that  feels  ? 

Other  moods  demand  other  gi-ounda.  A  high  hill- 
top, without  fringe  of  trees,  but  lifted  np  into  the  air, 
furnishes  a  grand  resoct  for  the  would-be  solitary. 
Here  your  mood  is  to  be  vague,  visionary,  unobservant. 
Nothing  in  particular,  everything  in  general,  pleases 
you.  The  stillness  of  the  air  is  disturbed  neither  by 
the  rushing  of  a  brook  nor  the  stir  of  leaves  ;  neither 
by  the  voices  of  birds,  nor  the  call  of  men.  There  is 
no  solitude  like  a  mountain  top.  In  forests  is  miich 
company.  Even  trees  and  shrubs  are  companionable. 
But  the  mere  air — the  overhanging  hemisphere,  filled 
only  witji  Ught,  leaves  you  absolutely  alone.  Far  oS" 
the  hills  glisten,  the  valleys  shine,  but  they  are  only 
pictures  hung  against  the  horizon. 

Other  moods,  more  homely,  ai-e  suited  better  iu 
some  old  building,  in  whose  unused  chambers  one  can. 
shun  all  contact  with  life— the  ^ir«t  ia  th.e  t>est  room 


in  many  a  house — the  gable  window,  left  to  gplderB, 

is  the  best  out-look  in  the  whole  house. 

But  commend  me  to  an  old-fashioned  country  bam, 
huge,  rambling,  cavernous,  into  which  swallows  chase 
each  other,  whirling  in  a  twitter  round  and  round,  and 
then  out  again,  only  to  return  in  a  minute,  chattering 
and  chasing  gayer  than  ever!  Here  hens  humbly  look 
up  to  their  lordly  master,  and  the  rooster  struts  about 
in  the  full  consciousness  of  the  superiority  of  the  male 
sex,  benignant  to  every  pullet  that  worships  him. 

We  hear  of  poople  so  poor  as  to  sleep  in  bams. 
WTiy,  a  haymow  is  the  choicest  couch,  at  mid-day,  for 
the  very  elect  I  It  is  true  that  a  spider  may  creep 
across  your  face,  but  he  will  be  more  scared  at  the  un- 
expected warmth  than  you  can  be.  A  cricket  may 
plump  down  on  you,  or  over-curious  bugs  may  tickle 
the  skin.  But  then  one  must  not  be  too  dainty  iu 
this  world.  No  harm  is  meant,  and  no  offence  should 
be  taken.  One  should  mix  aniong  his  fellow-creaturea 
in  a  more  familiar  manner  !  Through  the  wide  cracka 
comes  the  sunlight  in  long  lines  ;  through  them,  too, 
come  the  sounds  of  industry,  softened  by  distance. 
Other  men's  industry  is  the  very  luxury  of  your  lazi- 
ness. Other  men's  voices  is  the  soil  out  of  which 
blossoms  your  silence. 

All  hail  Solitude  near  to  company,  and  Indolence 
anchored  like  a  boat  on  the  great  sea  of  Industry, 


CHARCOAL'S  STORY. 
I'm  only  Charcoal,  the  blacksmith's  dog, 

Ugly  and  fast  growing  old  ; 
Ljlng  in  sunshine  the  Uvelong  day, 

By  the  forge  when  the  nights  ore  cold. 
I  look  across  at  the  Uttle  house. 

The  door  v.'here  I  used  to  wait 
For  a  school-boy  shout,  ameny  face^* 

To  meet  me  within  the  gate. 

My  master,  the  smith,  remembers  too  ; 

I  see  on  his  grimy  cheek. 
As  he  looks  across  at  the  cottage  door, 

A  pitiful  tear-(hawn  streak. 
He,  stooping,  lays  in  a  trembling  way 

His  hand  on  my  lifted  hciid  ; 
I  look  and  whine,  but  we  understand— 

Each  thinks  of  the  school-boy  *ead. 

Prince  is  the  tawny  and  handsome  hound 

That  comes  with  the  hunting  Squire  ; 
Smooth  and  well-fed,  with  a  stable  bed. 

And  a  place  by  the  kitchen  fire. 
The  Squire  is  going  away,  he  said  ; 

He  waited  an  hour  to-dily. 
While  master  carefully  shod  his  mare 

In  hifi  slow,  old-fashioned  way. . 

I  heard  him  say,  with  an  oath  or  two, 

"  Put  an  end  to  that  sorry  cur  ; 
Better  buy  my  Prince  ;  he's  a  noble  beast" 

I  heard,  but  I  did  not  stir ; 
For  I  knew  I  was  only  a  worn-out  thing. 

Not  bright^  like  the  tawny  hound. 
And  felt  I  would  gladly  go  and  die 

On  a  short,  new  churchyard  mound. 

"  Well,  Squire, "-^he  brawn  arm  rose  and  fellt 

The  sparks  from  the  anvils  flew — 
"  I  s'pose  the  dog  that's  lyin' there 

Is  not  much  account  to  you. 
But  while  I  hvo  and  can  cam  his  keem 

Old  Charcoal  and  I  won't  part, 
For,  Squire,  I  really  think  sometimes 

The  dog  has  a  human  heart. 

My  little  .Tacky— he  loved  him  bo— 

And  Jacky,  he's  gone,  yon  see ; 
And  BO  it  'pears  as  if  Charcoal  knows 

That  he's  more  than  folks  to  me. 

The  Squire  is  gone,  with  his  horse  and  hoimdt 

And  master  and  I  sti'd  wait 
Together,  and  side  by  side  go  in 

At  night  through  the  lonely  gate. 
But  byc-and-bye  one  umst  go  alonc"» 

One  only  left  of  three— 
To  pass  the  gate  and  the  cottage  door ; 

Alas !  if  it  should  be  me  ! 


The  will  of  th§  late  Mr.  Richard  Honan,  lately  of 
Liverpool  and  formerly  of  Cork,  has  been  proved.  It 
contains  several  munificent  bequests  for  charities. 
£3,500  of  these  are  reserved  for  Cork,  and  £6,500  for 
Liverpool,  making  an  aggi-egate  of  £10,000. 

Bre.ikfast.— Epps's  Cocoa.— Gratefcl  and  Comfort- 
ing.— "  By  a  thorough  knowle<lge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  Riiphcatiou  of  the  Ime  projierties  of  v.ell  selected 
cocoa.  Sir.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  de- 
licately flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors'  hills." — Civil  Siirvice  Gazette.  Made  simply  with 
BoiUng  Water  or  Milk.  Each  packet  is  Labelled— "  James 
Epps  &  Co.,  Homaopathic  Chemists,  London." 

MaN'J!  .\ctitu:  c;  Cocoa,  Cac.(.0!.\e,  and  C^ocdlate.- 
"  M'e  will  now  pi  ■  i  an  account  of  the  process  adopted  by 
Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co.,  manufacturere  of  diettcic  ar- 
tioles,  at  their  worits  in  the  Eustou-road,  Iion^on. — See  Ai« 
tigle  iu  CasstlPi  Poiuehold  GiUdi, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  International  Railway  bridge  at  Buffalo  is  com- 
pleted. 

Bar  silver  was  shipped  to  Europe  from  New  York 
on  Nov.  1  to  the  amount  of  284,000  dols. 

New  deposits  of  guano,  as  well  as  borax,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  territory  of  Mejillonea. 

The  Extradition  Treaty  between  Brazil  and  Belgium 
has  been  ratified. 

The  Vienna  Exhibition  was  closed  on  the  1st  Novem- 
ber without  much  ceremony.  There  were  about  200,000 
people  in  the  Prater. 

Sir  E.  Landseer'B  post  of  Office  Keeper  of  the  Royal 
Sicademy  has  been  conferred  on  Mr.  Pickergill.  It  is 
(forth  £600  a-year. 

The  First  Chamber  of  the  Dutch  Parliament  has 
adopted- the  proposal  for  suspending  until  May,  IS 7 4 
the  coinage  of  silver  money. 

Mr.  Justice  Mellor  is  next  on  the  rota  for  the  trial 
of  the  election  petitions  in  England  duriugthe  ensuing 
year. 

Stokes,  who  shot  Col.  Fisk,  of  the  Erie  Railway  Co., 
has  been  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  in  the  third  de- 
gree, and  sentenced  to  four  years'  imprisonment. 

From  every  part  of  America  reports  of  the  stoppage 
of  mills  and  factories  and  the  discharge  of  workmen 
have  been  received. 

The  Illustrated  London  News  says  the  will  of  Mr. 
Clay,  late  member  for  Hull,  has  been  proved  by  his 
two  sons,  the  personalty,  including  leaseholds,  being 
Bwom  under  £45,000., 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  the  officer's  wife  who  was  charged 
with  steaUng  a  gold  pencil  case,  has  been  tried  at 
the  Central  Criminal  Court,  Loudon,  and  found  '•  Nut 
guilty."  ( 

Messrs.  Wilhamson's  colliers  at  Tunstall,  to  the 
number  of  2,50,  have  turned  ovit  in  oppo.sition  to  the 
"butty"  system.  The  Amalgamated  Association  has  re- 
solved to  support  the  men  in  their  re.sistance. 

The  Globe  mentions  a  rumour  that  the  vacant  Vice- 
Chancellorship  will  not  yet  be  filled  up,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  doing  duty  until  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hatton,  of  Hatton,  to  whom  ^Varrington  is  in- 
debted for  the  foundation  of  an  hospital  for  the  town, 
has  expressed  his  intention  of  giving  another  £5,000 
for  its  support. 

The  Temps  states  the  French  frontier  is  completely 
ibandoned  by  the  French  authorities,  and  that  the 
CarUst  partisans  enter  and  leave  France  without  the 
slightest  difficulty. 

Between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  persons  took 
part  in  the  demonstration  held  in  Limerick  Nov.  2nd, 
in  favour  of  the  release  of  the  Feuian  pri.soners.  Jlr. 
Butt,  iLP.,  v;as  among  the  speakers. 

At  a  meeting  of  Liberals,  held  at  Gloucester  on 
Nov.  1st,  Mr.  Charles  Berkely,  brother  of  Lord  Fitz- 
hardinge,  was  selected  as  the  second  Liberal  candidate 
for  West  Gloucestershire,  in  the  jilace  of  Mr.  Marling, 
who  retires  at  the  dissolution. 

A  fire  broke  out  in  Valparaiso  on  September  10th  in 
a  house  in  the  Calle  de  Jaime.  The  loss  is  estimated 
at  50,000  dollars.  Tliere  was  a  great  scarcity  of  water 
for  the  firemen.  A  wall  fell  on  nine  boys.  Three 
were  killed  and  six  wounded. 

Dr.  MacLeod,  Surgeon-Major  of  the  Madras  Anny, 
has  been  committed  for  trial  by  the  Carlisle  magis- 
trates on  a  charge  of  causing  the  death  of  his  wife  by 
giving  her  an  over-dose  of  morphia.  He  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  bail  , 

With  reference  to  the  statement  that  a  baby-farm 
exists  in  Preston  similar  to  that  kept  some  years  ago 
by  the  notorious  Mrs.  Walter,  who  was  executed,  the 
police  state  that  they  have  no  reason  to  think  there  is 
such  an  establLshmeut. 

In  reply  to  the  committee  of  the  National  Tra.de, 
requesting  the  repeul  of  the  Adulteiation  Act,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  secretary  writes  "  That  her  Majesty's  ad- 
visers see  much  difficulty  in  any  measure  intended  to 
make  the  officers  of  the  Government  responsible  for 
the  inspection  and  analysis  of  tea  in  bond." 

A  great  trades'  demonstration  against  the  Criminal 
Law  Amendment  Act  was  held  in  Glasgow  on  the  1st 
Nov.  People  were  present  from  alFparts  of  the  West  of 
Scotland.  Trades'  processions  marched  through  the 
streets.  Addresses  were  delivered  on  Glasgow-green, 
and  resolutions  passed  against  the  act. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  mass  meetings  of  engineers 
was  held  at  Wilcox's  Rooms,  London,  Nov.  3.  A  re- 
solution was  passed  that  the  time  had  now  come  when, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  the  minimum  rate  of 
wages  ought  to  be  38s.  per  week,  and.that  those  men 


who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  higher  rate 
may  be  safely  left  to  make  their  own  arrangements. 

Mr.  Mundella's  Factory  Bill  was  discussed  at  the 
conference  held  iii  Dundee  on  Nov.  1st,  by  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  principal  manufacturing  towns  of 
Scotland.  It  was  resolved  that  the  nine  and  a-half 
hours  daily  should  be  wrought  between  six  in  the  mor- 
ning and  six  at  night,  and  that  no  lad  under  13  .should 
work  more  than  haltime. 

The  Ohsen-cr  says,  in  the  event  of  the  Attorney- 
General  accepting  the  Chief  Justiceship,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Sir  .J.  Bovill,  Mr.  Henry  James  will,  of  course, 
succeed  to  the  Attorney-Generalship.  It  is  considered 
likely  that  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  will  be  the  new  Soli- 
citor-General. It  is  reported  IVlr.  Charles  Hall  will 
succeed  Vice-Chancellor  Wickeus. 

The  malaria  appears  to  reign  at  present  over  the 
fertile  regio^js  on  the  banks  of  the  several  branches  of 
the  Amazon.  Diseases  prevail  largely  among  the  na- 
tives—both adults  and  children — through  an  extraordi- 
nary tendency  to  yield  to  a  desire  to  eat  earth.  It  is 
common  also  to  find  children  smoking  and  not  averse 
from  native  rum. 

A  Panama  paper  says — "  Though  the  papers  of 
Peru  paint  these  regions  as  the  scenes  of  picturesque 
beauty  and  undefiled  riches,  it  is  very  clear  that 
much  more  is  wanting  before  an  itnmigration  from 
Europe  could  be  induced  to  come  and  sutler  the  great 
inconveniences  that  would  have  to  be  overcome  before 
the  country  was  rendered  healthy,  productive,  and 
comfortable." 

The  Lancet  has  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  i 
prolonged  attendance  on  the  Tichborne  trial,  and  the 
polluted  atmosphere  of  the  court,  are  telling  seriously 
on  the  health  of  more  than  one  of  the  jurymen. 
Symptoms  of  blood  poisoning  have  appeared  in  at  least 
one  case, 

Mdme.  Rattazzi  writes  from  Paris  to  the  Gazsetta  di 
MUaao  that  she  has  kept  her  late  husband's  papers, 
and  will  follow  the  example  of  Jlrs.  Grote,  by  pub- 
lishing, when  her  grief  will  have  somewhat  subsided, 
a  work  entitled,  "  Ratta/zi  and  his  Time,  by  a  Witness 
of  the  last  Ten  Years  of  his  Life." 

The  next  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  v.'ill  commence  at  the 
Condon  University,  Burlington  Gardens,  on  Tuesday 
the  20th  .January,  1874,  the  medical  inspection  taking 
place  on  the  jirevious  day  at  the  Royal  JliUtury  Aca- 
demy, Woolwich.  In  1S74  and  following  years  there 
will  only  be  two  examinfttion,'^  in  each  year  for  admis 
sion  to  the  Royal  Mihtary  Academj'. 

A  report  has  been  circulated  that  agents  are  in  Bir- 
mingham purchasing  muskets  for  the  Ashantees.  Our 
coiTespondent  writes  that  the  Birmingham  pohce 
authorities  have  had  no  instructions  ui  the  matter. 
Had  there  betn  the  .slightest  foundation  for  the  report 
they  would  have  been  at  once  informed,  their  power 
being  undoubted,  to  seize  all  arms  intended  for  use  by 
an  enemy  of  the  Crown.  When,  a  few  years  ago,  Iri.sh 
agents  were  making  extensive  purchases  here  of  arms, 
the  Birmingham  detectives  were  informed  of  all  their 
movements  and  successfully  frustrated  their  efforts. 

An  amusing  sketch  in  Punch  on  the  subject  of 
engaged  rings  reminded  me  of  a  curious  fact  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  wedding  ring.  The 
Greek  Church  directs  that  it  shoidd  be  placed  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  bride  ;  and  in  former  times  the 
same  custom  was  in  vogue  in  this  country.  Rastell, 
in  his  covmter-challenge  to  Bishop  Jewel,  mentions  it 
a  novelty  of  the  Reformation,  "that  the  man  .should 
put  the  Avedding  ling  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left 
hand  of  the  woman,  and  not  on  the  right  hand,  as 
hath  been  many  hundreds  of  years  continued. — Once 
a  Week. 

"  Have  you  read  the  leader  in  the  Times  this  morn- 
ing ?"  is  a  common  query  between  friends  when  they 
meet,  and  some  topic  of  interest  is  on  the  tapis.  But 
perh^ips  few  people  outside  of  press  circles  know  the 
origin  of  the  word  "leader."  The  explanation  of  the 
term  generally  given  is,  that  the  articles  in  the  papers 
which  are  called  leadeis  were  so  called  from  the  prac- 
tice of  leading,  or  piittiug  leads  between  the  lines,  to 
keep  them  at  a  more  prominent  distance  than  those  of 
other  parti  of  the  paper,  and  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  an  abbreviation  of  the  term  leading  article. 

According  to  latest  inforihation  nothing  definite  has 
as  yet  been  discovered  regarding  the  Thanres  myster^. 
It  appears  that  a  widow. named  Carter,  residing  near 
Maiden,  a  few  days  since  called  upon  Inspector  Rout- 
ledge,  and  stated  that  she  had  a  daughter  who  was 
Somewhere  in  service  at  Clapham,  and,  although  she 
had  written  to  her  several  times,  she  had  received  no 
answer,  neither  could  her  two  sisters,  residing  in  Lon- 
don, obtain  any  tidings  of  her,  and  from  the  descrip- 


tion they  had  seen  in  the  papers  she  was  apprehensive 
that  the  murdered  woman  was  her  daughter.  She 
was  induced  to  think  this  from  the  fact  of  the 
deceased  having  a  mole  on  the  back  of 
the  neck  corresponding  to  one  her  daughter 
had,  as  also  a  scar  on  the  same  part  of  the 
arm.  It  is  believed  that  she  is  mi.staken,  as  the  mur- 
dered woman  is  supposed  to  have  been  much  olfli^r 
than  that  represented  as  the  age  of  j\Ii-s.  Carter's 
daughter.  Inquiries  are,  however,  instituted  by  the 
police  into  the  matter. 

Thk  Latk  Action  against  thk  "  Hornet." — Mr. 
Clement  Scott,  the  plaintiff"  in  the  Hornet  libel  case, 
who  was  placed  under  suspension  in  the  War  Office, 
where  he  held  an  important  appointment,  has  been  re- 
inst.ated  in  his  position  by  directions  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  and  Mr.  Cardwell. 

The  Civil  Servici;  Com.missioxers. — The  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
several  departments  of  the  Irish  Civil  Service  in  refe- 
rence to  the  question  raised  last  session  as  to  the  salaries 
of  its  officers  are  Mr  W  H  Gladstone,  M  P  ;  Mr  Her- 
bert Murray,  Remembrancer  to  the  Treasury  and 
Deputy-Paymaster  ;  and  Mr  Hamilton,  Assistant 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  It  is  stated  that 
the  commissioners  will  commence  their  duties  im- 
mediately. 


SIR  HENRY  HOLLAND. 
After  a  long  and  honourable  careeer  the  accompUshed 
and  versatile  physician  whose  name  has  so  recently 
been  in  everj-body's  mouth  from  the  publication  of  his 
memoirs,  has  found  his  last  resting  place  in  the  quiet 
little  country  churchyard  of  Willesden.  The  cere- 
mony was  simple  and  plain,  and  the  attendance  was 
almost  confined  to  the  deceased  bax-onet's  immediate 
relatives.'  Sir  Henry  died  on  the  27th  of  October,  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  bu-th-day,  aged  85  years. 
Beyond  ordinary  spectators  from  the  village  there  was 
no  attendance  of  visitors. 


THE  ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 
On  Nov.  3  the  session  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Societj'  was  opened,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Bartia 
Frere.  Indisposition  prevented  Sir  Samuel  Baker  from 
being  present.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  expressed  a 
desire  to  hear  Sir  Samuel  when  the  latter  first  appears 
before  the  Fellows  of  the  Geographical  Society.  Sir 
Bartlesaid,  though  the  society  had  no  further  accounts 
of  Dr.  Livingstone,  they  had  satisfactory  news  of  ^  the 
expedition  sent  out  to  him.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that 
the  British  public  would  not  allow  the  expedition  that 
was  going  on  so  successfully  to  fail  for  want  of  means. 
Mr.  Markham  read  a  paper  on  a  recent  visit  to  Baffin's 
Bay  and  the  discoveries  of  the  Polaris.  Among  those 
present  were  Mr.  Gosehen,  Lord  Houghton,  and  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson. 


THE  CHOLERA. 
The  cholera  has  been  round  us  and  about  us  in  all 
directions,  but  it  has  never  gained  a  footing  on  our 
shores.    At  the  same  time,  though  its  virulence  has 
been  great,  it  has  not  assumed  for  the  most  part 
any  very  formidable  proportions.    Whether  this  means 
that  the  epidemic  has  hardly  yet  established  itself,  and 
that  we  should  be  prepared  for  a  more  formidable  visi- 
tation next  summer,  or  whether  we  may  consider  that 
medical  and  sanitary  appliances  are  at  length  begin- 
i  ning  to  tell  against  the  enemy,  it  .might  be  hard  to 
'  say.      For  ourselves  it  is  certain  that  we  have 
never  before  experienced  so  complete  an  immunity 
I  under  conditions  so  menacing,  and,  as  this  security  has 
i  coincided  witli  an  improved,  if  not  completed,  system 
]  of  pi-eoautions,  we  may  reasonably  connect  one  fact 
'  with  the  other.    It  is  now  clear  that  our  hope  lies  in 
prevention  rather  than  cure.    In  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  we  have  made  no  kind  of  progress,  while  the 
complaiiit  itself,  instead  of  languishing  or  dying  out, 
is  increasing  in  deadhness  both  in  Europe  and  India. 
I  We  may,  however,  do  much  to  avert  its  invasion  and 
I  to  arrest  its  extension.    It  has  lost  its  old  characteris- 
tics, it  no  more  poiJrs  along  in  a  direct  track  like  a 
mighty  flood,  against  which  no  ban-iers  can  be  effeo- 
1  tual.    It  has  come  rather  to  resemble  epidemics  of  the 
'  ordinary  class,  and  by-  unceasing  vigilance  and  well- 
planned  organisation  we  may  hope  to  avert  its  attacks, 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  spite 
of  high  prices  the  condition  of  the  people  is  good,  but 
if  the  cost  of  necessaries  continues  to  rise  in  all  arti- 
■  cles  and  all  markets,  while  the  enhancement  of  wages 
is  only  limited  and  partial,  we  must  some  day  expect 
a  report  from  the  Registrar-General  which  will  not  b« 
,  so  agi-eeable  as  the  present. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


prov.  8,  I873. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
NOTICE.  ■ 

To-day  we  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our 
readers  the  opening  chapters  of  a  new  serial  tale  of 
great  interest,  entitled 

THE  HEIRESS  OF  BEECH  WOOD; 
Or,  Only  a  Daughter. 
■The  perusal  of  which  vre  are  sure  will  afford  them 
pleasure. 

On  next  week  we  shall  present  the  opening  chiipters 
of  another  new  tale  of  the  greatest  merit,  entitled 

A  DESPICRATE  GAME, 
The  incidents  of  which  are  of  thrilling  interest. 

Our  readers  will  sea  that  no  cff')rt  is  spared  on  our 
part  to  render  the  Despatch  worthy  the  support  it  ha^ 
received. 


•«*  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  Ic.Lst  ten  days  after 
they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their  number, 
they  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
femuneratiou  they  expect  f  or  their  contributions  ;  attention 
to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Kejected  MS.S.  aie  destroyed,  except  stamps  are  enclosed 
for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  p(>rusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them  ;  but  it  our  rule  is  complied 
with  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely  if  found  un- 
suitable. 

*^■v^.•v^.^.■s.-w^.x-.,-^.■^.^.■^.^.^.N\^V^.^.N^.^.^^.^.N■v^..v^.^.%N^.■..^xv-^^.^^.^.^.^.^^> 

AmaNDO. — It  is  the  lady's  privilego  to  stop  and  speak  to  a 
gentleman  of  her  acquaintance,  or  not,  as'she  like.-<.  Hair 
is  now  worn  high,  in  plaits,  with  Spanish  combs.  We  do 
not  recommend  cosmetiques— washing  the  face  iirst  witli 
hot  and  then  with  cold  water  would  make  the  skin  rougli, 
we  think.  A  set  of  dish  covers  is  six  ;  the  price  varies  in- 
definitely—you  would  get  a  fair  electro  set  for  about  j£3. 
You  write  fairly  and  spell  wcU.  Send  three  halfpence  for  a 
cover  for  monthly  part ;  if  U>  be  sent  by  post. 


syllable  in  WoU^re  is  long  and  the  lust  pronounced  as  if 
■written  "  air."  J^ousseau  is  pronounced  Ruso,  both  sylla- 
bles long.  The  other  two  names  are  pronounced  as  spelt. 
A  gentleman  .should  not  bow  to  a  lady  first  ;  if  she  is  a  par- 
ticular friend  so  great  tliat  her  not  noticiuK  Iiim  is  an  ac- 
cident, he  may  do  so,  but  If  she  is  hrss'ocial  superior,  it  is 
safer  to  watt  even  tiicn.  Your  writing,  composition,  and 
spelling  ^ould  all  he  improved  before  you  are  fit  for  office 
work. 

1>ALLY  W'ALtv  HAMA.-  Vi'riting  very  good. 

tOVEK. — There  is  -10  "ceremony  of  cugagcmeut"  with  a 
lady.  You  ask  her  will  sho  marry  yon,  and  if  she  says 
"  yes,"  you  are  "  engagod."  It  iscustomary  to  present  the 
lady  with  a  ring,  wliich  she  wears  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the 
left  hapd,  and  which  is  called  an  "  engaged"  or  *'  engage- 
ment" ring.  ,        "  • 

Peter  J.  Spratt.- A  varicose  voinis  decidedly  dangerous,  and 
if  neglected  gets  worse,  and  often  results  in  the  loss  of  the 
use  of  the  limb.  ^  Wear  an  elastic  stocking  all  day,  aud 
.  avoid  standing.  Your  ^vriting  wants  improvement  ;  it  is 
not  good  enough  at  present  for  any  branch  of  the  Civil 
Service. 

.i3.  F. — Yon  do  not  say  whether  you  want  to  know  the  quali- 
fication for  a  commission  or.  otherwise.  Shortliand  may  bo 
learned  without  a  master.  .See  answer  to  another  corre- 
spondent. Your  writuig  is  fair  and  will  improve. 

William  Thompso^.— "  Nonagenarian"  is  a  man  In  his 
90th  year.  x.The  stop  "?"  is  the  note  of  v^ujcrroga- 
tiou,  and  is  put  after  a  question,  never  after  an  answer. 
In  writing,  "  sic,"  introduced  after  a  quoted  state- 
ment, is  used  to  direct  attention  to  it  in  a  slighting  or  con- 
temptuous sense.  The  literal  moaning  of  the  word,  which 
is  Latin,  is  "  thus."  We  know  of  no  a[iecial  time  in  Novem- 
ber for  the  appearance  of  metev.TS.  Our  correspondent 
w  ajits  to  (know  ,what  would  be  a  suitable  flower  seed  to 
grow^^nside  a  window. 

Sir  V.  E.  Poodle.— -You  have  weU  chosen  your  name,  and 
are  evidently  too  thoroughly  and  personally  acquainted 
with  the  subjects  on  wtich  you  write  for  us  to  enlighten 
you.  ' 

M/UITIN  Howard.— 'We  ha^  no  idea  of -writing  in  an  unkind 
or  bantering  tone.   We  never  wilfully  do  so  to  any  cone- 


sponJcnt,  As  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  your  113.  was  never 
received  at  cur  office.  We  are  glad  you  can  send  the  story 
again,  and  you  may  be  sure  it  ■^vill  have  our  best  attention. 
We  have  received  your  second  contribution,  but  regret  that 
it  Is  not  up  to  our  standard. 

A  WiCKLow  Corresponde.vt,  whose  name  we  cannot  read/ 
asks  the  name  of  a  good  work  on  necromancy.  \Ve^ow 
of  none.  -    !  • 

Pupil. — AVe  can  imagine  no  means  of  concealing  knocT:  knees, 
except  wearing  a  long  coat.  In  childhood  the  deformity 
may  bo  mitigated  by  sleeping  with  a  large  book  or  some 
such  tlu'ng  bet  iveen  the  knees.  Your  nervousness  will  wear 
away  in  time  if  you  do  not  tlilnk  of  it. 

rtEUT.  —We  do  not  advise  as  to  tlio  investment  of  money.  A 
lad  of  seventeen  may  grow  from  three  to  live  inches  more. 
Your  w  riting  is  poor.  Of  eouree  you  can  improve,  if  you 
try. 

J.  C.  It. — Wo  cannot  give  you  the  juice  of  tho  books  you 
•  mention,  nor  do  we  know  the  cost  of  a  surveyor's  chain.  A 

bookseller  w  ill  give  you  one,  and  we  presume  an  ironmonger 

could  give  you  the  other. 
I.N'QliiKRK.  (Hallyshannou)  asks  of  what  religious  order  the 

Very  IJev.  'Hieobold  iMathcw  was  a  member.    He  was  a 

friar  of  tho  Capuchin  Order  of  St.  Francis. 
I{.  H.  W.  wants  to  know  "that  lathcr  funny  sort  of  argu. 

ment  by  w  Iiich  a  man  can  prove  himself  his  own  grani- 

father." 

CitAWUcv.  -See  answer  to  another  correspondent  for  all  infor- 
mation wo  can  give  you  a'wut  knock  knees.  We  believe 
them  incurable  in  the  adult.  Wo  don't  believe  it  injurious 
to  lot  whiskers  grow  as  long  as  they  will.  Some  tliink  long 
hair  weakening,  but  we  never  heard  the  propo.sitiou  pro- 
pounded with  regard  to  whiskers.  We  cannot  recommend 
a  dye.  If  yovf  marry  for  money  you  marry  with  a  bad  pro- 
spect of  happiness.  If  love  has  not  come  before  marriage  it 
is  not  likely  to  come  after. 

L.  M.  (\— Your  writing  is  fair  and  ladylike.  The  second 
specimen  is  a  good  bold  hand,  witli  plenty  of  character  in 
it.  AVe  are  convinced  th.at  you  arc  chaniiing  and  he  worthy 
of  you,  but  we  don't  believe  in  Judging  of  character  by 
handwriting. 

T.  S.  C. — Thanks  for  your  kindly  feelings,  which  we  appreei. 
ate.  Your  first  contribution  was  too  good  and  promised 
too  well  for  us  to  Injure  you  by  want  of  frankness;  there- 


Pitman  3  IS  tho  best  .  .lystem  of   shorthand.    \ou       ,  iuiL^  i<t_i:      i.  l 

i.  .       .  .    ,      ,,  ,         ,    „   .  ,L   fore  we  teH.yoh.frankly4hat  your  second  effort  is  not  at 

should  practise  it  for  a  couple  of  hours  a  day.    Tho  ilr.sW '.v«L^,.„.  ,  ^siSM!;  ,    \.  . 

'      ^,    ,    ^  .      Wl  equal  to  your  fh^   U^ako  tune  and  try  again. 


qiial  'to'  ybur  fh^  Take  time  and  try 
Papa's  Darli.ng.    We  could  not  advise  a  style  of  dress  for 
lady  of  whom  we  know  nothing,    'What  would  look  well 
on  one  would  look  hideous  on  another.    Your  writing  is 
legible,  but  it  wants  character,  which  it  will  get  bye  and 
bye,  we  dare  say. 
Sr.n.sitive.— ■JVe  do  not  nuder.staud  your  questions. 
J.  J.  W. — Can  any  of  our  readers  oblige  our  correspondent 
by  sajing  of  what  the  following  lines  are  a  part: — 
Oh,  faitli,  Kitty  Cray, 
You'll  find  out  sonic  tine  day 
That  you'll  lie  put  to  bed  with  a  spade 
In  the  usual  way. 
B    The  name  Urian,  which  is  French,  signifies  "having  a 

thundering  voice.    "  Caleb"  means  a  dog. 
A  Nervous  One.— Green  tea  is  constantly  adulter.ated 
with  copper.    Put  a  few  leaves  of  the  tea  into  a  phial, 
with  two  drachms  of  liquid  ammonia  diluted  yiiib.  half 
the  quantity  of  w.atcr ;  shako  tho  phial,  when  if  even  the 
smallest  quantity  of  copper  be  present  the  liquid  \viU 
assume  a  blue  colour. 
An  Intended.-  It  is  not  now  tho  fashion  to  send  out  wed 
ding  cards.    After  the  aiiiiounceraent''ia  the  papers  is  put 
the  intimation  "110  cards,"  which  saves  a  world  of  trouble 
and  avoids  giving  unintentional  offence 
ESTO.  -  t^istar  is  in  Lincolnshire.    It  has  a  population  of  a 

coujile  of  thousand,  perhaps. 
Housewife. -Good  fattemng  food  for  fowls  is  gi-ound  rice 
scalded  w  ith.milk,  to  which  some  coai-se  sugar  is  added. 
Ma^  this  pretty  thick,  and  feed  them  with  it  in  the  day 
time,  *but  not  too  much  at  once. 
Cheap  Jack.— The  penny  post  was  established  in  1840, 
Want  to  Know. — The  manufacture  of  butter  Is  very  old. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  says,  speaking  of  the 
Scytliians,  "These  pe(i]flo  pour  the  milk  of  their  mares 
into  wooden  vessels,  cause  it  to  be  violently  stirred  or 
shaken  by  their  blind  slaves,  and  separate  the  pait  that 
arises  to  the-  surface,  as  tliej  consider  it  more  valuable 
,  tlian  that  which  is  collected  below  i 
Heir  at-Law. — "Hotch-pot  "  is  a  lcg.al  term,  and  means  a 
mingling  or  blending  together — i.e.,  bringing  in  aU  moneys 
and  accounts  into  a  common  fund  for  equal  distribution. 
Suppose  one  child  h.id  during  the  life  of  a  testator  re- 
ceived a  certain  sum,  wliile  the  other  childien  had  no- 
thing, then,  if  the  will  s.aid  that  the  property  was  to 


be  divided  equally  between  all  the  children,  first  being 
brought  into  "hotch-pot,"  tho  sum  the  first  child  haJ 
received  wouM  l;ie  4aken  into  account  in  the  distribution, 
and  ha  would  get  so  much  le33. 

Silly  Boy.— Try  again.  There  is  no  reason -vrtiy-jifti  should  . 
not  .,  ■  ■  . 

K.  L. — Win  be  glad  to  read  your  story,  1^  in  apy  case  could 
not  publish  it  for  a  little  time  to  come. 

A  Co.nsu.mer,  — Quinine  is  the  extract  of  Peruvian  bark.  It 
takes  40  parts  of  bark  to  give  one  of  quijuiie.  It  is  a  most 
valuable  medicine. 

SOLDAT.— The  12th  March,  1854,  might  be  taken  as  the  datt 
when  the  war  between  England  and  Russia  cohunenced, 
for  on  that  date  tho  treaty  between  England,  "FraAce,"  and 
turkey  was  signed.  The  Treaty  of  Peace  was  -signed 
March  30th,  1855.  Air  guns  were  invented  by  (?uIit,'  of 
Nurenbuigh,  in  16.56 

Yap. — Wo  wish  to  make  friends,  no  enemies  ;  and  yet  We 
cannot  succeed,  it  seems.  Your  questions  were  unsuited 
for  our  columns,  and  your  demands  unreasonable.  If  you 
wiU  discontinue  your  subscription  we  cannot  help  it.  '  In- 
deed, if  yon  took  fifty  or  five  hundred  subscribers  withyou, 
we  should  regret  it  much ;  but  we  are  not  afraid,  for  all 
your  threats  w-ill  not  make  us  consent  to  your  dictatorial 
wishes. 

Select  Class. — It  would  be  invidious  for  us  to  recoE(un8nd 
any  particalar  dancing  academy,  but  there  are  more  than 
one  and  with  clay  and  evening  classes.  Probably  twice  a 
week  for  a  couple  of  months  •  would  teach  you  tho 
usual  dances.  You  need  not  go  to  the  classes  in  evening 
dress,  but  should  wear  gloves.  You  need  nofrecogniic 
any  person  you  meet  there  afterwards.  You  can  tsif;*  ttft- 
unlimited  selection  of  songs  at  Cramer's  musical  estaWish' 
ment,  Westmoreland-st.  We  imagine  that  tHe  least  at  wliitih 
you  could  board  and  lodge  as  a  gentleman  would  be  from 
£1  to  SOs.  a  week  and  with  the  strictest  econonjy.  it  -would 
cost  you  i;20  or  £25  to  dress,  but  when  you  say ' '.'  "re3i)ect- 
ably"  you  give  us  no  guide.  A  man  in  any  station  ,of  life 
maybe  respectable;  that  depends  on  himaetf,  not  oh  ^  ill' 
come  or  expenditure.  '  ,  ■ 

Fann.'E  An.vie.— The  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hanifis  t^p  ep-- 
g.aged  finger.  There  is  no  objecticyi- to  -walkiiig  with  'a 
gentleman  at  the  Cattle  Show,  aud  it  woiild  be  absurd  for 
any  pei-son  to  imagine  fromJhia  alone  th;it»the  parties  wew 
engaged.  Camphorated  chalk  is  a  gixid^  dentifrice  fo' 
whitening  the  teeth,  and  cantharides  po4i&dB  will  stimu- 
hate  the  growth  of  the  haii/ 

Laura. — The  reason  the  lamp  "  sputters"  in  the  wdy  yoc 
speak  of  in  damp  weather,  and  only  inidamp  weather,  is 
because  the  air  is  then  filled  with  vapour,  and  the  wick  is 
therefore  damp.  The  moisture  in  the  wick  is  by  the  heat 
converted  into  steam,  and  prodtifces  a  little  explosion. 

J.  J.  D.— You  must  pay  the  licence'on  all  dogs  a  year  old. 
Mars  was  the  god  of  death. 

Theo.— Wo  have  answered  some  of  your  questions  in  oui 
answers  to  another  correspondent  It  is  as  well  to  know 
how  1»  dance.  Quadrilles,  Lancets,  polka,  waltz,  galop 
are  tl'.e  most  common  dances,  and  are  quite  sufficient.  You 
need  not  bring  a  partner  to  an  academy.  Your  writing  is 
only  middling. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  tell  F.  C.  S.  where  he  can  get  some 
lines  on  tho  "The  Tuft  of  Shamrock,"  commencing  "  Surf, 
oh  bear  mo  back  o'er  the  billow,  and  let  my  bones  find  rest 
'neath  a  shamrock  tuft"  ? 

Lydia. — Powdered  chalk  or  any  powder  applied  to  the  face 
destroys  the  complexion.  It  is  that  that  gives  actors  such 
a  white,  pasty  look  when  their  faces  are  washed.  We 
forget  the  name  of  th j  publisher,  but  you  can  get  the  name 
from  any  bookseller. 

Accepted.-"  Heart-broken,  or  the  Old  Writing  Desk."  Our 
contributor  has  given  us  no  means  of  communicating  -with 
her.  "  How  Harry  Sherman  Won  his  Wife."  "J.  M.  P.'s"' 
contribution,  with  no  name. 

Declined  with  thanks — "  Who  got  the  Ring?"  The  latter  par^j 
of  this  story  is  very  clever,  and  we  would  bo  glad  to  hesj 
from  "  lua"  again.  "Autumn."  "  The  Old  Churchyard, '■ 
not  quite  up  to  the  mark  yet.  "The  Walking  Tour,"  too 
long  for  us  to  attempt.  "  The  Sentimental  Woman. 
"  The  Sister's  Story."  .' 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MR.. BAIN  PLEaCs  the  CAUSE  OF  T&E  WIDOW. 

Sir  Aubi-ey,  always  an  early  riser,  breakfasted  a  little 
s.irlier  than  visual  on  the  morning  after  his  interview 
with  Sylvia,  and  mounted  his  favourite  Sf  linter  di- 
rectly after  breakfast,  to  ride  into  Moukhampton.  The 
day.  was  duU  and  cloudy,  and  the  landscape  had  not  its 
usual  smile  as  he  walked  his  horse  along  the  hilly  road 
between  Perriam  and  the  market  town. 

I<athej;  a  quiet  place,  Monkhampton,  at  this  hour  of 
the  niprriing.  There  were  two  or  three  sleek  vestry- 
men lounging  near  the  door  of  that  uninviting  building) 
the  VSstry  Hall,  disputing  about  sewer  rates  and  the 
advisability  or  non-advisabihty  of  an  additional  two- 
pence in  the  pound,  lately  a  point  in  discussion.  The 
bells  were  ringitig  for  a  week-day  service,  and  a  few 
respectable  matrons  and  a  sprinkling  of  young  ladies 
might  be  seen  wending  their  way  to  the  parish  church; 
but  cominerce  seejned  to  be  hardly  awake  in  Monk- 
hampton at  a  quarter  past  ten  in  the  morning. 

Sir  Aubrey  drew  rein  at  a  house  near  the  beginning 
of  the  high  street,  in  a  npighbourhood  where  the  town 
touched  the  boi'der  of  the  country,  and  where  the 
houses  boasted  larger  gardens  than  in  the  heart  of 
Monkhampton.  The  house  before  which  the  baronet 
stopped  was  stueng,  and  sohd,  and  square,  and  respect- 
able— a  house  which  insolvency  could  never  have 
inhabited,  one  might  fancy,  so  boldly  did  it  stare  the 
world  in  the  face — so  aggressive  was  the  look  of  its 
ponderous  iron  railings.  '  It  was  built  of  dull,  yellow, 
bricks,  picked  out  with  red,  and  had  three  rows  of 
windows,  five  in  a  row  on  the  two  upper  floors,  two 
on  each  side  of  the  hall  door.  The  steps  were  as 
white  as  hearthstone  could  make  them  ;  the  win- 
dows as  bright  as  if  they  had  been  cleaned  that 
morning,  but  no  flower-pot,  no  bird-cage,  no  frivolity 
of  any  kind  decorated  those  windows.  The  two  on 
the  left  of  the  door  were  draped  with  crimson  cur- 
tains of  a  substantial  moreen,  that  assumed  the 
Btiffest,  straightest  folds  possible  to  a  textile  fabric  ; 
the  windows  on  the  right  were  screened  as  to  the 
lower  panes  by  wire  blinds,  stern  barriers  against  the 
prying  gaze  of  passers-by,  which  said  as  plainly  as 
words  could  speak,  "We  guard  the  sanctity  of  a 
lawyer's  office." 

On  the  large  brass  plate  which  gave  additional  dig- 
nity to  the  tall  grained  and  varnished  street  door 
appeared  the  following  inscription  :-— 
Mr.  Shadrach  Bain, 
Solicitor  and  Land  Agent. 

Sir  Aubrey  gave  Splmter  to  hia  groom,  turned  the 
bnuen  handle  of  Mr.  Bain's  door,  and  went  in,  without 
further  ceremony. 

The  houses  in  Monkhampton  were,  as  a  rule,  thus 
accessible  to  the  public,  and  Sir  Aubrey  -was  -familiar 


with  the  habits  of  his  agent.  The  door  on  the  right 
of  the  enti'ance  had  the  word  "  Office"  painted  on  its 
panels,  in  severe-looking  black  letters.  This  door  Su- 
Aubrey  opened,  and  confronte4  his  land  steward,  who 
was  seated  at  a  desk  opposite  the  door,  plodding 
through  a  lease  with  a  jencil  in  his  mouth,  reading  to 
take  note  of  any  flaw  in  the  agreement. 

Shadrach  Bain  was  a  man  of  that  doubtful  and  in. 
definite  age  v^-hich  is  sometimes  called  the  prime  of 
life.  Time  had  as  yet  traced  no  wrinkle  ou  the  land 
steward's  brow,  amply  provided  with  those  organs  of 
calciilation  and  perception  which  assist  the  pursuit  of 
gain.-  His  hard  grey  eyes  had  the  clear  brightness  of 
perfect  health  ;  his  dark  brown  hair  still  thickly 
thatched  his  head  ;  \m  complexion  had  a  ruddy 
brot\Tine33,  not  un[ilt;a3ant  to  the  eye — a  hue  that  told 
of  long  rides  in  the  fresh  morning  air  rather  tlian  of 
the  midnight  lamp.  He  was  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
well  built,  and,  like  the  Miltonian  Satan,  stood  like  a 
tower  among  his  fellow-men.,  He  dressed  well,  but 
cultivated  rather  the  outward  aspect  of  a  small  squii'e 
than  the  sombre  attire  of  the  learned  professions.  Hg 
lilced,  when  he  went  a  little  beyond  his  own  tjeat,  to 
be  Iwiled  as  "  Squire "  by  railway  porters  and  the 
comHionality.  He  had  bushy  brown  whisker.s,  a  close- 
shaved  Hp  and  chin,  wore  a  suit  of  heather  tweed,  a 
cravat,  and  a  plaited  lea{.lier  watch  chain. 

He  rose  briskly  at  sight  of  his  patron,  wheeled  for. 
ward  the  one  comfortable  chair  of  the  office,  and  shut 
a  door  which  communicated  with  the  back  office 
whence  the  scratching  of  the  clerks'  pens  .had  been 
audible  as  the  baronet  entered. 

"This  is  an  unexpected  honour.  Sir  Aubrey,"  he 
said,  in  a  cheery  tone,  as  the  baronet  shook  hands  with 
him.  Sir  Aubrey  did  not  alvrays  grpet  his  agent  so 
warmly — there  were  times  when  he  appeared  to  consi- 
der a  friendly  nod  sufficient,  and  Mr.  Bain  never  in- 
vited more  fauiiliarity  than  his  patron  ofi'ered.  He 
took  condescension  from  Sir  Aubrey  as  wise  heathens 
took  the  gifts  of  the  gods.  .  But  to-day  his  employer 
was  more  than  commonly  cordial,  and  Mr.  Bain 
augured  that  there  was  something  in  the  wind.  "  I 
breakfast  at  sef-en  all  the  year  round,"  said  Mr. 
Bain,  as  his  visitor  settled  himself  in  the  arm  chair  ; 
"  but  one  doesn't  expect  to  see  you  in  Monkhampton 
before  noon." 

"  I  came  early,  because  I've  something  rather  parti- 
cular to  say  to  you.  Bain,"  answered  the  baronet,  play- 
ing with  the  tassel  of  his  riding  whip.  "  I  don't  sup- 
pose it'll  surprise  you,  for  it  was  a  thing  to  be  antici- 
pated sooner  or  later.  For  although  a  man  has  come 
to — ahem — between  fifty  and  sixty,  there's  no  neces- 
sity, for  him  to  spend  all  his  days  in  solitude.". 

Shadrach  Bain  di'opped  his  pencil,  and  looked  at  his 
employer  steadily  with  those  penetrating  eyes  of  his — 
those  grey  orbs  which,  with  little  expression  except 
keenness,  seemed  to  have  more  seeing  power  than  any 
other  eyes.  Mr.  Bain  began  to  wonder  if  the  baronet 
might  not  be  just  a  little  weak  inliis  head,  likeMordred, 
who  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  not  quite  rational- 
His  mind  was  beginning  to  fail,  perhaps,  poor  old 
gentleman,  and  he  was  thinking  of  going  intoamo'nas-- 
tery,  or  turning  Brother  Plymouth. 

"  There  needn't  be  much  solitude  at  Perriam,  Sir 
Aubrey,"  said  H^t.  Bain.  "Peoplewould  beglad  enough 


to  come  andjsee  you  if  you  asked  them.  Though  I  don't 
mean  to  say  but  what  hospitality,  or  keepiqg  open  house-' 
as  some  people  call  it,  runs  away  with  no  end  of 
money— money^  which  would  be  better  employed  in  en- 
arging  the  ,  estate,  .  as  your  father  did  before  you. 
There's  the  Combe  fanq  must  come  into  the  market 
when  old  Parker  dies — it  joins  our  land  at  Wapshot, 
you  know,  Sir  Aubrey — and  would  be  a  very  nice  ad" 
dition  to  your  property." 

"  We'll  talk  about  Combe  when  it  is  in  the  market," 
replied  Sir  Aubrey,  with  a  touch  of  ofi'ended  dignity. 
He  thought  his  steward  ought  .to  have  been  quicker  tc 
understand  him.  "  I  am  not  talking  of  county  society, 
Of  course  I  could  fill  my  house  ^vith  people  if  I  chose, 
and,  as  you  say,  squander  a  great  deal  of  "money  upon 
visitors  who  would  hai'dly  thank  me  for  my  hospita- 
lity. But  I  don't  at  all  desire  society  of  thatkiod,'. 
"When  I  spoke  just  now  of  soUtude,  I  meant  the  soli- 
tude of  a  bachelor.    The  only  companionship  I  wisli 

for  is  that  of  a  wife  I  could  love."  •  

•  The  baronet  pronounced  the  last  word  reltiCSfeMtly- 
No  girl  of  seventeen  could  have  uttered  the  portea,' 
tous  syllable  more  shyly. 

Mr.  Bain's  countenance  changed  not  at  this  an^ 
nouncement.  Very  early  in  life  had  Mr.  Bain  brougjifl ' 
his  facial  muscles  into  complete  subjection-  They  were 
too  well  trained  to  betray  him,  but  his  broad,  strong 
hand  gripped  the  rail  of  his  chair  with  a  somewhat 
savage  gi-asp.  The  hand  was  behind  his  back,  and  Sir 
Aubrey  could  not  see  the  action. 

"  You  have  some  idea  of  maiTjiog  ?"  said  Mr.  Bain? 
with  a  smile — that  cold  smile  which  comes  and  goes 
at  the'  bidding  of  the  smiler,  chill  as  wintry  sua* 
light. 

"  I  have  more  than  an  idea,  Shadrach.    I  am  going 
to  be  married  on  the  twentieth  of  August." 
"  Nest  Augast  ?" 

"  Of  course.    Do  you  suppose  I'm  going  to  put  my 
wedding  off  for  a  .year  ?    What  need  I  wait  for  ?" 
•  "  Nothing  certainly — as  regards  pecuniary  arrange" 
ments.    But  this  seems  uncommonly  sudden.  You 
have  known  the  lady  a  long  time,  no  doubt  ?" 

"  I  have  known  her  long  enough  to  love  her." 

"  Should  I  be  impertinent  if  I  asked  who  she  is." 

"  Not  at  alL  I  came  this  morning  to  arrange  the 
question  of  a  seotlepient.  But  you  xinderstand,  Bairu 
that  what  a  man  teUs  his  solicitor  is  sacred." 

"  0?  course." 

*'  The.fact  is,  I  don't  want  any  one  in  Monkhampton 
to  know  that  I'm  going  to  be  married.  I  don't  want 
the  affiiir  to  be  so  much  as  suspected  till  it's  all  over' 
I  hate  talk  and  fuss,  and  to  be  stared  at  or  whispered 
about.  No  doubt  people  wUl  be  surprised  at  my 
marriage,  but  they  can  have  their  fiU  of  surprise  while 
I  am  away  for  my  honeymoon,  and  get  accustomed  to 
the  fact  before  I  come  back." 

"  There  is  hardly  any  occasion  for  surprise,  Sit 
Aubrey,  except  at  the.  suddenness  of  the  business," 
said  Mr.  Bain,  with  his  most  deferential  air.  "  The 
match  is  a  suitable  one,  no  doubt." 

"  I'll  trouble  you  to  reserve  your  doubts  and  youi 
speculations  tiU  you  know  all  about  it,"  resumed  t^a 
baronet  testily.  "  The  match  is  nqt  what  society  may 
call  suitable.  The  match  is  what  the  world  generally 
ridicules  in  young  or  old — a  love  match.    The  young 
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lady — n  lady  in  everything  except  position — is  beneath 
me  in  station." 

"  Old  idiot  !  He  has  fallen  in  love  with  some  pretty 
housemaid,  or  a  circus  rider,  or  a  French  actress," 
thought  Mr.  Bain,  not  yet  relaxing  his  grasp  of  the 
chair  rail. 

"The  young  lady  is  the  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
Carew,  the  parish  schoolmaster  at  Hedingham,"  said 
Sir  Aiibrej'. 

"  Tl)e  pai'ish  schoolmaster's  daughter.  Why,  that's 
the  young  lady  whom  young  Standen  was  sweet  upon_ 
3Iy  daughter  Matilda  Jane  heard  something  about  it  at 
the  Hedingham  Fancy  Fair." 

'■'I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  '  sweet  upon'  is  not  a 
phrase  I  care  to  hear  in  relation  to  my  future  wife,'' 
j-emonstrated  the  baronet  stiffly.  "  I  am  fully  aware 
that  Mr.  Standea  wished  to  marry  Miss  Carew,  and 
■was  rejected  by  her  father." 

"  She  rejected  Edmund  Standen,  of  Dean  House  , 
{That's  curious.  However,  if  the  young  lady  was  en 
gaged  to  you,  Sir  Aubrey,  that  explains  matters." 

"She  was  not  engaged  to  meat  the  time  of  Mr 
Btajiden's  proposal.  That  young  man's  offer  was  re- 
jected <?n  its  own  merits." 

"  ladeed  !  Well,  I  hope  my  daughters  may  be  as 
Jucky  when  their  time  comes." 

"  You  are,  perhaps,  not  aware  that  Miss  Carew  is  a 
young  lady  of  exceptional  beauty,"  said  Sir  Aubreys 
with  ever  increasing  stiffness ;  "  a  lady  who  might  have 
won  the  afFettions  of  a  gentleman  of  even  more  ex- 
alted ppsition  than  my  own." 
,    "  gbe  is  very  young,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Betwtien  nineteen  and  twenty." 
■''  I  shguld  have  thought,  whatever  the  merits  of  the 
a  somev.'hat  longer  engagement  would  have  been 
advisable.    Of  coui-se.  I  don't  presume  to  offer  my 
Kdviee,  .  3ir  Aubrey." 

".Sir,''  returned  the  Ijaronet  with  a  freezing  look, 
"  ttiis  is  iijtnatter  in  which  I  ask  advice  from  no  man." 

Mr-  Bain  murmured  an  apology.  Sir  Aubrey  re- 
lovered  his  temper.  He  h:id  coma  to  that  office  not 
R-ithout  tpepidation,  had  felt  himself  blushing  as  he 
rode  along  the  empty  lanes,  and  he  was  glad  to  think 
•that  he  had  been  able  to  assert  himself  thus  boldly. 

U^ow,  with  regard  to  the  settlement,"  he  said,  with 
his  usual  friendliness  of  manner,  "  I  have  come  to  the 
determination  to  settle  nothing  upon  my  wife  during 
my  lifetime.  If  her  affectian  for  me  be  as  sincere  as  I 
renture  to  consider  it,  she  wiU  be  content  to  owe  all 
t.>  my  bounty.  She  ^\-iil  not  squander  my  money.  To 
jettle  an  income  upon  her  for  her  own  separate  use 
would  be  in  a  manner  to  instil  extravagance." 

'■  True,  Sir  Aubrey,"  said  Mr.  Bain  with  approval, 
"  bijt  in  that  case  I  don't  see  that  you  want  a  eettle- 
.ment  Sit  all." 

"  You  forget  the  disparity  of  years  between  Miss 
Carew  and  myself.  I  am  bound  to  provide  for'  her 
after  my  death." 

"  You  could  do  that  by  will" 

"  Veitainly.  But  I  prefer  to  make  her  secure  by  an 
immediate  settlement.  I  gratify  myself  by.  leaving 
kev  dependent  upon  my  hberahty  so  long  as  I  hve 
tu'.  I  wish  to  show  myself  capable  of  generosity — "  ' 

"  After  death,"  said  Mr.  Bain,  finishing  the  len- 
tence. 

"  Hlj  wife  will  look  to  nie  for  all  she  needs,  but  I 
shall  amply  provide  fortheiadependence  of  my  widow  " 
returned  the  baronet.  ' 

"  I  understand.  Then  we  have  only  to  settle  what 
portion  of  your  estate  you  \vill  charge  with  tiiis  pro- 
rision.  You  would  be  able  to  leave  Lady  Perriam— 
aow  mych  V 

"  I  have  been  thinking  that  two  thousand  a  year 
— —  "  said  S.ir  Aubrey,  meditatively. 

'•  4,  poor  pro\-ision  for  a  lady  accustomed  to  the  oc- 
cupation  of  Perriam." 

"  I  do  toot  spend  more  than  four  thousand  at  Per« 
riam." 

"  Perhaps  not— but  after  your  marriage  things  will 
bedifi'erent.  Where  you  now  spend  iour  thousand  I 
dare  say  you'll  spend  ten." 

Sir  Aybrey  shook  his  head. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said.  *'  There  will  bo  no 
difference.  A  man  doesn't  change  his  habits  after  fifty. 
V.'ere  I  to  marry  a  fashionable  young  woman  accus- 
tomed to  the  dissipations  of  the  London  season  I 


might  be  expected  to  alter  my  mode  of  living — to 
launch  out  in  some  absurd  fashion — re-fui'uish  Perriam 
with  your  tawdry  modem  rubbish — set  up  a  house  in 
town— and  so  on.  But  I  marry  a  young  lady  who  has 
no  pretensions — who  is  simply  the  loveliest  girl  I  ever 
saw — a  violet  which  hides  itself  in  the  centre  of  its 
leaves — as  somebody  said  of  someone  el.?e.  ^^^lat  Per- 
riam has  been  in  t'ne  past,  Perriam  will  continue  to  be 
in  the  future — until  it  passes  to  its  next  possessor." 

"  Your  son,  perhaps,"  suggested  Mr.  Bain,  who  had 
been  thinking  profoundly  while  Sir  Aubrey  expounded 
his  views.  That  strong  Saxon  face  looked  almost  hand- 
some when  the  man  thought.  There  was  such  strength 
of  purpose  in  it.  The  clear  grey  eyes  clouded  as  the 
man's  gaze — no  longer  penetrating  the  surface  of  actual 
thinps — surveyed  those  impalpable  shadows  which 
make  the  vision  of  things  to  be. 

'•  My  son.  If  God  blesses  me  with  children  !"  replied 
Sir  Aubrey,  reverently. 

"  I  don't  think  two  thousand  is  enough  for  a  man  in 
your  position  to  leave  his  widow,"  said  Mr.  Bain,  pre- 
sently. 

He  was  to  some  extent  a  privileged  person,  ahd 
could  speak  as  plainly  as  he  chose  to  Sir  Aubrey.  He 
had  frequent  occasion  to  demonstrate  that  he  knew 
the  baronet's  interests  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
baronet  himself  understood  them,  and  had  thus  ac- 
quired a  certain  empire  over  the  weaker  brain  of  his 
employer. 

"  Two  thousand  a  year  is  a  large  income  for  Mr. 
Carew's  daughter,"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  thoughtfully. 

"  But  a  paltry  pittance  for  Sir  Aubrey  Perriam's 
widow,"  returned  the  other.  "  Why  should  you  stint 
this  lady  ?  You  love  her  ;'  and  if  she  brings  j'ouno 
children,  all  you  do  not  leave  to  her  will  go  to  your 
distant  relative — a  man  for  whom  you  don't  care  two 
straws." 

"  Sot  one,"  said  Sir  Aubrey. 

"  The  bulk  of  the  estate  is  entailed,  and  must  go  to 
Mr.  Perriam — after  your  brother's  death  that  is  to  say 
— and  his  life  is  not  so  good  as  your  own.  But  there's 
a  large  remainder  that  is  not  in  the  entail — all  the 
laud  bought  by  Sir  Andrew  and  the  Wan-en  estate, 
which  you  inherited  from  your  mother.  Why  not  act 
handsomely  towards  the  lady  in  the  matter  of  a  future 
pro\ision  ?  Why  not  leave  her  five  thousand  a  year, 
chargeable  on  the  Warren  estate  and  the  Coppice 
Farm  '<" 

Sir  Aubrey  opened  his  eyes  in  a  blank  stare.  He  had 
expected  all  kinds  of  opposition  fi-om  Shadrach  Bain, 
and  most  of  all  htid  he  expected  to  be  opposed  in  the 
matter  of  the  settlement,  and  here  was  Shadrach  Bain 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  future  Lady  Pei-riam,  a  per- 
son he  had  never  seen,  if  his  own  statement  were  to  be 
trasted. 

"  Five  thousand  ayear  fora  schoolmastei-'s  daughterl" 
said  the  baronet  feebly. 

"  Five  thousand  a  year  for  Lady  Pemam,"  rephed 
the  steward.  "  If  she  is  worthy  of  your  confidence 
and  your  affection,  she  is  .  worthy  of  jour  liberahty. 
Most  men  in  my  position  would  look  at  the  question 
from  the  solicitor's  point  of  view,  and  counsel  mean- 
ness. I  recommend  hberahty.  If  you  have  no 
children,  strangers — or  those  who  are  no  nearer  to  you 
than  strangers — will  come  after  you.  Why  should  you 
pinch  the  wife  of  your  choice  to  fatten  strangers  ?  You 
cannot  be  too  generous  to  Lady  Perriam — after  your 
death." 

"  True,"  murmured  Sir  Aubrey,  impressed  by  this 
mode  of  argument.  "T  shall  be  none  the  poorer.  It 
win  make  no  differencje  to  me  in  my  grave  whether  she 
have  two  thousand  or 'five  thousand.  But,  if  the  dead 
are  capable  of  thinking  about  the  world  they  leave 
behind  them,  it  would'  vex  me  to  think  that  Perriam 
had  everything." 

^  Of  courae  it  would.  Shall  I  draw  up  a  draft  of 
the  deed  of  settlement^  and  bring  it  to  Perriam  Place 
this  evening  ?" 

"  Yes,  bring  it  this  evening.  Mr,  Carew  and  his 
daughter  are  to  dine  vrith  me,  by  the  way.  Don't  say 
anything  about  it  befoire  them.  I  might  change  my 
mind  as  to  the  amount.  After  all,  it  would  be  always 
in  my  power  to  provide  for  my  widow  by  will.  The 
settlement  is  only  a  master  of  form,  to  satisfy  the 
father,  who,  no  doubt,  ■n^ants  to  see  his  daughter's  fu- 
ture secm-ed." 

"  If  you  doubt  the  lady  make  no  settlement,"  said 
Mr.  Bain,  decisively.  "  If  you  beUeve  in  her,  make 
her  a  handsome  one." 

"  Believe  in  her  !"  cried  the  baronet,  flashing  cut 
indignantly.  "Do  you  suppose  I  should  marry  her  if  I 
did  not  believe  her  to  be  all  that  is  good  and  pure  and 
high-minded  f 
I    "  YouJiave  kuowa  i-er^so  shod;  a  time," 


"  Sir,  there  are  intuitions,"  exclaimed  Sir  Auhrey, 
solemnly.  » 

"  Then  settle  the  five  thousand,  and  back  your  oi.ri. 
nion,  as  the  racing  men  say." 

"  iSo  be  it — draw  up  the  draft  and  let  me  have  it  fox 
consideration.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  execu^ 
tion  between  this  and  the  marriage.  Oh,  by-the-bye, 
there's  one  document  you  can  make  as  plain  and  brief  as 
you  please — an  agreement  promising  to  pay  Mr.  Jamea 
Carew  a  hundred  a  year,  in  quaiterly  instalments, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  .1  can't  have  my 
father-in-law  a  parish  schoolmaster.  I  give  him  a 
maintenance  which  will  support  him  in  comfort  and 
decency  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Perhaps  you'll  ask 
me  to  make  it  five  hundred,"  added  the  baronet,  with 
some  asperity. 

"  Xo,  Sir  Aubrey.  A  hundred  a  year  for  the 
father  I  consider  ample.  I  hope  I  have  not  oflended 
by  my  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  futur-e  Lady  Per- 
riam." 

*■  Xo,  Bain.  You're  a  good  fellow,  I  know,  and  de* 
voted  to  your  employer,  as  your  father  was  before  you. 
I  hke  you  for  taking  Miss  Carew's  part.  I'm  obUged 
to  you.  I  thought  you  would  have  echoed  that  parrot 
cry  about  disparity  of  years,  unsuitabiUty  of  temper, 
and  60  on.  I  hte  you  for  taking  my  future  wife's 
part  against  me.  ^\1ly  should  the  heir-at-law  get 
more  than  he  is  entitled  to  ?  He'll  get  the  benefit  of 
all  my  father's  improvements  on  the  estate  proper — ■ 
Gad,  he  shall  not  have  an  acre  of  the  land  we've 
added.  I'll,  settle  five  thousand  on.  Sylvia,  and  I  dare 
say  I  shall  leave  her  a  good  deal  more,  if  she  makes 
me  a  good  wife,  as  I  beUeve  she  wilL  Good  day,  Bain; 
you  may  as  well  come  to  dinner,  by  the  way — come  at 
six,  and  we  shall  have  an  hour  for  going  through  the 
settlement  before  the  Carews  arrive." 

Mr.  Bain  professed  himself  happy  to  obey  any  com- 
mands of  Sir  Aubrey's.  He  generally  dined  at  Per- 
riam once  or  twice  a  year,  when  there  was  some  odd 
bit  of  land  in  the  market,  or  some  important  lease  to 
be  renewed.  The  invitation  was  understood  to  be  a 
condescension  on  Sir  Aubrey's  part,  despite  Mr.  Eain'a 
professional  status  and  legal  right  to  the  title  of  gen- 
tleman. Mrs.  Bain  had  never  been  inrited  vrith  hor 
husband,  and  in  Mrs.  Bain's  particular  circle  the  bik- 
ronet  was  set  down  as  a  proud  man. 

"  He  wouldn't  have  the  iucoma  he  Las  if  it  wasn't 
for  Bain,"  the  lady  would  observe  to  her  gossips;  "  but 
he  hasn't  a  epark  of  gratitude  in  his  nature.  He'll 
take  off  his  hat  to  me  in  my  own  hall  as  stiff  as  a  Sir 
Chestei-field  Walpole,  but  never  so  much  as  open  his 
hps  to  wish  me  good  morning." 

Mr.  Bain  accompanied  his  employer  into  the  streets 
and  stood  on  the  pavement  while  Sir  Aubrey  mounted 
Sphnter,  whose  sleek  neck  Mr.  Bain  patted  approve 
ingly. 

"  I  wish  I  could  get  such  ahorse  as  that,  SlrAubrey; 
I'm  generally  pretty  fortunate  in  hoi-se  flesh,  but  X 
never  met  with  anything  to  match  him." 

Sir  Aubrey  smiled,  and  bent  over  Splinter  affection« 
ately. 

"  Six  o'clock,  Bain,"  he  said. 

"  Six  o'clock,  Sir  Aubrey and  Sir  Aubrey  shook 
his  rein,  ajjd  rode  gaily  down  the  high  street,  pleased 
with  the  easy  manner  ~in  which  Shadrach  Bala  had 
taken  the  announcement  of  his  mai-riaga. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

THE  STEWABD  Uf  THE  BOSOM  OF  HIS  FAiULT. 

Mr.  Bain  went  back  to  his  office,  seated  himself  afl 
his  desk,  and  gave  himself  up  to  deepest  thought.  It; 
was  not  often  that  Mr.  Bain  thought.  His  active, 
prosperous  hfe  was  too  busy  to  allow  much  margin  for 
meditation.  No  twdight  hour  did  Mr.  Bain  waste  on 
those  waking  dreams  jn  which  some  men  let  their  fan- 
cies wander,  pleased  Vsith.  shadows  ;  nor  did  &  d  retro* 
spective  musings,  tender  memories  of  days  that  wera 
gone,  ever  beguile  Mr.  Bain  into  forgetiulness  of  tha 
present.  He  was  a  man  who  Uved  essentially  in  tha 
life  of  to-day.  The  business  in  hand,  however  petty, 
was  the  supreme  business  of  his  existence.  He  brought 
aU  forces  into  fife's  daily  battle  ;  and  it.  was  perhaps 
on  this  account''that  no  one  ever  took  him  at  a  disad* 
vantaga 

But  when  Shadrach  Bain  Sid  think,  he  thought  with 
all  his  might.  See  him  now,  elbows  planted  on  hifl 
desk,  chin  set  firmly  on  his  clasped  hands,  and  you  sea 
a  man  with  whom  thought  is  the  impalpable  scaffold" 
•ing  of  a  substantial  edifice.  The  man  does  not  think 
onlv — he  builds.  The  constructive  faculty — strongest 
ora;an  in  that  strong  brain — is  hard  at  work.  The 
closely  "knit  brows  denote  that  the  architectural  design 
in  hand  just  now  is  oompHcated — there  are  difficultia* 
even.  For  som*  time  the  thing  seems  iay^oesilia^  tiNk 
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the  keen  ej-ea  take  a  more  resolute  look,  tte  firm  lips 
tighten,  and  now  relax  into  a  slow  smile.  The  difn- 
C'oities  are  conquered,  the  airy  scaffolding  stands  hrm; 
iie  sees  it  perfect  in  every  angle,  and  the  smile  becomes 
almost  trimnphant.  The  plan  of  his  future  edilice  is 
complete. 

"  Take  thy  bill  and  sit  down  quickly  and  write 
fifty,"  repeated  Jlr.  Bain,  in  a  musing  tone.  I  think 
I  have  made  friends  with  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness this  morning." 

It  was  some  time  before  Sir  Aubrey's  land  steward 
settled  to  his  daily  work  in  his  usual  brisk  manner.  He 
opened  a  handsome  japanned  case  on  which  were 
painted  the  magical  words  "  Perriam  Estate,"  and 
looked  over  a  number  of  title  deeds.  Some  he  threw  on 
his  left  hand,  and  others  on  his  right,  until  the  parch- 
ments made  two  separate  heaps. 

On  one  of  these  he  laid  his  hand  firmly. 

'•  All  these  my  father  and  I  added  to  the  estate,"  he 
eaid  to  himself.  And  it  seemed  to  him  that  Sir  Andrew 
and  his  son  Sir  Aubrey  were  as  cyphers  when  weighed 
In  the  balance  with  his  father  and  himself. 

"  AVhy  not  five  thousand  a  year  ?"  he  mused.  "  ^STiy 
Bot  seven  ?  But  no  doubt  Sir  Aubrey  will  leave  her  all 
he  has  to  leave  her  if  she  behaves  well  to  him.  What 
could  a  weak  little  thing  like  her  do  to  offend  him — a 
parish  schoolmaster's  daughter  ?  I  saw  her  once  stand- 
ing at  the  gate  of  the  schoolhouse  garden — a  slim, 
fair-haued  girl,  with  brown  ^yes.  Pretty  enough,  I 
daresay.  But  I  was  driving  too  fast  to  take  much  no- 
tice. A  girl  that  could  be  moulded  •  to  anything,  no 
d6ubt.  There'll  be  a  fine  estate  by  the  time  she's  a 
widow  -a  fine  independent  estate.  And,  if  the  heir-at- 
law  should  turn  me  out  of  the  old  property,  I  shall  stiU 
have  my  gi'ip  upouPerriam." 

Rarely  had  Shadrach  Bain  spent  so  much  time  upon 
meditation — upon  thought  which  soared  out  of  the 
nan  ow  circle  of  tlie  present  into  the  wide  cloudland  of 
the  future — as  he  spent  this  morning.  He  had  no  ac- 
tiial  work,  no  file  of  sharp,  short,  decisive  letters  ready 
for  the  copying  machine  toshovv  for  his  departed  morn- 
ing when  the  brazen  tongue  of  the  family  bell  gave 
note  of  the  one  o'clock  dinner.  He  started  up  from  his 
chair  with  a  surprised  look,  and  made  haste  to  wash 
his  hands  at  the  well-appointed  lavatory  in  a  little 
room  beyond  the  clerk's  office. 

It  was  an  established  rule  in  Monkhampton— strict 
as  Jewish  law — that  the  middle  classes,  the  simpleie- 
Bpectablo  people,  who  prided  themselves  on  their  sim- 
'pUcity  and  respectability,  should  dine  at  one  o'clock. 
However  laggard  appetite  might  be,  the  family  boai-d 
was  spread  with  plain,  substantial  fare  at  that  parti- 
cular hour.  Families  who  hungered  after  fashion,  or 
even  what  was  called  gentility,  might  dine  later  if 
they  plea.sed — might  have  an  untidy,  scrambling  meal 
In  the  middle  of  the  day  called  luncheon,  and  an  early 
Eupper  at  seven — disguised  tmder  the  name  of  dinner 
— and  call  that  fashion.  By  so  doing  they  cut  them- 
selves off  from  those  prouder  biu-ghers  who  clung  te- 
naciously to  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  fore- 
fathers. Mr.  Bain  was  of  the  old  school,  and  though 
there  had  been  vague,  half-expressed  aspirations  on  the 
part  of  his  daughters  for  late  dinners  and  equestrian 
exercise,  those  yearnings  had  been  stifled  in  the  birth. 
Neither  Matilda  Jane  nor  Clara  Louisa  had  dared  to 
give  them  utterance  in  their  father's  hearing. 

The  dining-room — that  apartment  whose  crimson 
moreen  curtains  were  visible  from  the  street,  was  a 
comfortable  square  room,  with  pannelled  walls,  painted 
and  grained,  in  the  semblance  of  dark  oak,  and  graced 
with  family  portraiture,  in  which  the  high  waists  and 
floral  head-gear,  the  buff  waistcoats,  ponderous  watch 
chains,  and  formidable  shirt  friUs  of  the  George 
and  William  period  were  preserved  for  the  gratification 
of  posterity.  The  furniture  was  of  the  same  era,  and 
was  as  solid  as  it  was  ugly.  The  silver  of  the  neatly 
laid  dinner  table  was  of  the  Puritanic  fiddle  pattern-^ 
the  delf  dinner  service  was  of  honest  v/illow — but  a 
superior  willow,  reUeved  about  the  rims  and  handles 
of  vegetable  dishes  and  soup  tureens  with  a  little  gild- 
ing. The  damask  napery  was  of  spotless  purity.  Every- 
thing indicated  that  honest  middle-class  prosperity 
which  follows  not  the  changes  of  fashion — housekeep- 
ing whic'a  goes  on  to-day  exactly  as  it  was  begun 
twenty  years  ago. 

Had  Mr.  Bain  been  of  an  epicurean  temper  he 
might  have  made  some  murmur  against  the  placid  mo- 
notony of  his  daily  fare — the  endless  procession  of  legs 
of  mutton  and  wing  ribs  of  beef,  varied  occasionally 
by  a  roast  of  pork,  a  sabbath  fillet  of  veal,  a  Michaelmas 
goose,  a  Saturday  beefsteak  pie.  But  if  not  altogether 
Bn  intellectual  man,  Mr.  Bain  was  certainly  not  a  slave 
to  his  senses,  and,  provided  he  eat  when  he  washtingry, 
cared  but  Jittle  with  what  Tiands  he  waajed,  Tha. 


joint  was  well  cooked  and  cleanly  served,  the  potatoes 
were  well  boiled,  and  i'.he  cook  had  her  gamut  of  sub- 
stantial old  English  puiidings  with  which  to  embeUish 
the  meal.  Pudding  evtv.ry  other  day  was  the  rule  of  the 
Bain  household.  They  c  ould  quite  as  well  haveafforded 
themselves  pudding  e-5  tiry  day,  but  Mrs.  Bain,  who 
looked  at  life  from  a  piotj  b  standpoint,  considered  daily 
pudding  a  pampering  of  the  flesh.  There  was  always 
a  blank  look  upon  the  faces  of  the  younger  members 
on  off'  days,  and  Mrs.  E'ain  felt  that  those  lenten 
deprivations  all  the  yea):  round  were  a  blessing  to  her 
offspring.  A  provident  wife  and  a  thoughtful  mother 
of  the  old  Puritan  typ(!,  this  Mrs.  Bain,  and  her  hus- 
band felt  that  in  Loiiisa  Pawker  he  had  secured  a 
treasure,  even  putting;  her  six  thousand  pounds  out  of 
the  question.  Unhap/pily,.  for  the  last  three  years  Mrs. 
Bain  had  been  more  or  less  of  an  invalid — obliged  to 
wear  a  respirator  all  the  wioter — unable  to  go  out  of 
doors  after  sunset,,  even  in  summer,  keeping  her 
bed  at  times,  and  Buffering  much  from  complicated 
ailments  of  lungs  and  throat,  which,  as  the  family 
doctor  had  whisperesd,  must  some  day  prove  fatal,  but 
bearing  up  bravely  through  all,  and  keeping  her  hus- 
band's house  vigilantly,  even  when  illness  made  her  a 
prisoner  in  her  bedi  ;oom.  Summer  was  a  kindly  season 
for  Mrs.  Bain,  and  while  the  warm  weather  lasted  she 
seemed  tolerably  brisk,  and  took  her  seat  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  and  carved  the  joint  for  the  seven 
healthy  sons  and  <laughters,  Mr.  Baiu  not  caring  to  be 
troubled  by  the  wa  ats  of  these  young  ravens.  Heliked 
to  review  his  morning's  work  and  plan  his  afternoon's 
labour  as  he  eat  hisi  dinner. 

Mrs.  Bain  was  a  ssmall  pale  woman,  with  an  honest, 
intelligent  face,  aud  dark  eyes  that  had  a  pleasant 
softness  in  them.  She  had  never  been  pretty,  and 
failing  health  had  now  set  the  stamp  of  decay  on  her 
pallid  countenance  :;  but  she  looked  what  she  was,  a 
good  woman.  Heir  children  loved  her,  despite  her 
somewhat  Puritan,  .rule,  which  exacted  a  good  deal  of 
self-denial  from  theee  young  people,  and  her  husband 
respected  her. 

To-day  the  head  of  the  household  eat  with  less  than 
his  usual  healthy  appetite.  So  languidly  indeed  did 
Mr.  Bain  ply  his  knife  and  fork  as  to  draw  upon  him- 
self the  notice  of  bis  family. 

"  Aren't  j'ou  -s^ell,  father  ?**  aaked  Matilda  Jane, 
the  eldest  daughter;  "  you're  hardly  eating  anything." 

I  hope  the  beet;  isn't  too  much  done  for  you,  fa- 
ther." isaid  the  hoiiBe-mother,  with  affectionate  solici- 
tude. "  I  always  iteUs  Betsy  to  do  it  with  the  gravy 
in.  And  its  a  very  fine  wing  rib  to-day.  The  joint 
weighed  fifteen  pounds  eleven  ounces.  I  sawit  in  the 
scale  myself." 

"  The  beef's  veryigood,  mother,  but  I've  not  m-uch 
of  an  appetite,  aniii  this  is  only  to  be  my  luncheon. 
I'm  to  dine  with  Sir:  Aubrey  at  seven." 

"  Another  lease,  'I  suppose  ?" 

"  Something  in  tbiatway,"  replied  Shadrach. 

"  I  heard  Sir  Aubrey's  horse  stop  before  our  door 
while  I  was  in  the  l:itchen  talking  to  cook,"  said  Mrs. 
Bain,  "  and  I  thought  it  must  be  something  particular 
to  bring  him  here  si3i early." 

"  It  was  some  narther  particular  bttsiness,"  replied 
the  lawyer. 

The  family  evincixl  no  curiosity.  Leases  and  small 
purchases  of  land,  alterations,  improvements,  drainage, 
waste  bits  of  groun<l^  reclaimed,  were  not  subjects  to 
engage  the  interest  df!  thef  emale  mind,  Mr.  Bain's  sons 
were  too  young  to  By;tnpathis&  with  his  industry.  Their 
minds  were  absorbed  by  football,  cricket,  and  the  fourth 
book  of  the  ./Eneid.  No  one  questioned  him  further 
about  Sir  Aubrey's  visit. 

"  You  were  at  Hi;dingham  Fancy  Fair,  ytm  two 
girls,  weren't  you  ?"  Asked  Mr.  Bain,  presently. 

"  Yes,  father,"  ra;]?lied  the  eldest.  "  Mrs.  Thomas 
Toynbee  asked  us  to  go  with  her  daughters.  The 
Toynbees  are  Churck  of  England  people,  you  know, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  ToyiilDee  is  £i-st  cousin  to  Mr.  Toyn- 
bee of  Hedingham,  tlie  rich  manufacturer.  Mother 
said  we  might  go — shei  thought  you  wouldn't  mind  for 
once  in  a  way,  thouglhi  they're  not  chapel  people." 

"  I've  no  objection;"  said  Mr.  Bain.  "  Did  you  see 
Miss — Miss  Carew,  11  think  it  is — ^tha  schoolmaster's 
daughter,  while  you  ^'isre  there  ?" 

"  Yes,  father.  Wei  went  into  the  orchard  to  see  the 
children  at  tea,  and  she  was  there." 

"  A  very  pretty  girl,  isn't  she  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Bain. 

His  daughters  looked  at  each  other  and  deliberated. 

"  That's  a  matter  of  taste,  father,"  said  Clara 
Louisa. 

She's  not  my  styles  of  beauty,"  said  MatDda  Jane. 
"  But,  I  suppose,  sarae  people  admire  her,"  added 
Clara  Louisa,  "  for  it  iis  the  common  talk  that  Mr. 
^tandeiu-of-Deatt-Howewiaia  love.  •mth,-heiv*nd 


most  likely  to  marry  her,  if  his  mother  doesn't  interfera 
to  prevent  him." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  al^ut  this  Miss  Cargw  1 
You've  heard  people  talk  about  ner,  it  seems,  Hava 
you  ever  heard  what  kind  of  a  girl  she  is." 

"  Lor,  no,  father  ;  you  don't  suppose  I  know  any- 
body who  knovvs  her,  a  parish  schoolmaster's  daughter  ! 
The  Miss  Toynbees,  of  Hedingham,  teac'a  ia  the  Sun- 
day school  sometimes,  and  they  told  their  cousins  that 
they  considered  Sylvia  Carew  excessively  vain,  and  veiy 
much  above  her  station  in  all  her  notions  ;  a  gud  who 
wanted  setting  down.  That's  what  the  Miss  Toyn- 
bees said." 

"  Humph,"  said  Mr.  Bain,  "  that's  what  the  Miss 
Toynbees  said,  is  it  ?"  And  then  within  himself  he 
reflected  that  perhaps  it  would  be  Sylvia's  privilege 
to  set  down  the  Miss  Toynbees,  rather  than  to  be  set 
down  by  them. 

Not  a  hint  of  Sir  Aubrey's  marriage  did  Shadrach 
Bain  give  to  his  family  circle.  Sir  Aubrey  had  an- 
nounced that  event  to  him  in  the  strictest  confidence, 
and  the  agent  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  trust. 

He  was  hardly  up  to  his  usual  standard  of  mental " 
activity  aU  that  afternoon.  This  business  of  Sir 
Aubrey's  maniage  was  too  startling  to  be  easily  pui 
out  of  his  mind.  He  wrote  letters,  looked  ovei 
the  rent-book,  saw  two  or  three  Monkhampton  clients, 
and  got  through  his  work  tcjerably  well,  but  his  minq 
was  only  half  in  it.  He  was  glad  when  it  wad  time  to 
order  the  dog  cart  for  his  drive  to  Perriam,  glad  to 
turn  his  back  upon,  the  common  work  of  the  office^ 
and  go  up  to  his  own  room  to  dress. 

He  looked  as  good  a  gentleman  as  the  best  in  Monks 
hampton,  when  he  came  down  stairs  at  a  quarter-paat 
five,  clad  in  a  suit  of  plainest  black,  with  neat  boots, 
slender  gold  watch  chain,  faultless  shirt  front  of  un- 
adorned linen — clean — well  brushed — a  model  country 
gentleman.  Thus  attired,  his  family  looked  up  to 
him  with  reverential  admiration. 

"  How  well  you  would  look  in  the  pulpit,  father, 
dressed  like  that,"  said  Matilda  Jane. 

Mr.  Bain  smiled  as  he  adjusted  his  necKcloth  before, 
the  looking-glass  over  the  dining-room  chimney-pieca, 
while  his  admiring  family  sat  ronnd  the  table  taking^ 
their  tea. 

"  How  much  better  I  should  look  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons,"  he  said  to  himself,  not  ill  pleased  with  hia 
own  image  in  the  glass  ;  "  and  who  knows  what  may 
happen,  if  I  keep  my  giip  upon  the  Perriam  property."- 

"  Do  you  think  you  shall  be  late,  Shadrach  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Bain,  meekly.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
latch-key  in  the  Bain  household.  The  head  of  th« 
family  vras  all  sobriety  and  steadiness.  But  he  was  tha 
undisputed  master  of  his  ways,  and  if  he  chose,  foi 
some  wise  purpose  of  his  own,  to  stay  out  late,,  nobodj 
would  question  his  right. 

"  No,  my  dear  ;  Sir  Aubrey  never  sits  up  late,  aEi.yon 
know." 

"  I  thought  there  might  be  a  party,  Shadrach." 

"  Party  ?"  cried  Mr.  Bain,  "  as  if  Sir  Aubrey  evei 
asked  me  to  his  parties,  or  ever  gave  any,  for  the 
matter  of  that.  'What  could  put  such,  a  notion  ftta 
your  head,  Lousia  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Mrs.  Bain.  *  You've 
dressed  more  particularly  than  usual.  Thaf-e  the  last 
new  suit  Frazer  sent  you  home,  isn't  it  I  You  said 
you  shouldn't  begin  to  wear  it  just  yet." 

"  T^ie  old  one's  an  uncomfortable  fit.  Besides,  v/hafa 
the  use  of  having  good  clothes  lying  hidden  in  a  chesi?; 
of  drawera  ?  There's  the  trap.  Good.  byOj-Lousia^j 
good  bye,  girls  and  boys." 

(To  be  Continued^ 


The  Pope  has  been  presented  with  a  gold  pen  by  the 
Catholic  soldiers  of  the  Malta  garrison,  with  the  best 
wishes  of  the  donors  for  his  Holiness's  weKare. 

Mdlle.  Zaire  Thalberg,  the  daughter  of  Thalberg,  tha 
pianist,  is  now  in  Paris,  and  her  early  appearance  on, 
the  lyric  stage  is  expected.  It  is  said  that  she  pro-, 
mises  to  become  as  great  singer  as  her  father  was  a 
pianist.  Mdlle.  Thalberg  is  just  15,  having  been  bom 
in  New  York  in  1858. 

BREAKF-4ST.— EPPS'S  COCOA.— GEATEFUT.  AND  COMFORT- 
ING.—" By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operatious  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well  selected 
cocoa,,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  de- 
licately flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors'  bills." — Civil  Service  Gazette.  Made  simply  with 
BoUing  Water  or  Milk.  Each  packet  is  labelled — ^"  JaheS 
Epps  &  Co.,  Homceopathic  Chemists,  London." 

JIjINUF.iCTURF.  OF  C6C0A,  C.iC.iOI.Nl:,  AND  CHOCOLATE.— 
"We  will  now  give  an  accouut  of  the  process  adopted  bj 
Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co.,  majiufacttirers  of  dietetic  aai 
tides,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston-ioadj  J-andoa..-,^©  An 
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AN  ICELANDIC  WEDDING. 
Th?se  ceremonies  are  naturally  rare  in  such  a  thinly- 
populated  country,  and  the  guests  come  from  long  dis- 
tances (iis  much  as  60  milos),  and  all  on  horseback.  A 
horse  often  carries  the  father,  his  wife  (a.stride),  with  a 
baby  on  her  back,  and  a  couple  more  youngsters. 
Some  200  horses  were  hobbled  or  ttirned  loose  round 
the  church.  The  visitors,  after  sitting  down  on  the 
gi-ass  to  change  their  wet  stockings,  entered  the  house, 
whence,  after  imbibing  sundry  refreshments,  they  pre- 
sently emerged,  headed  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
and  marched  to  the  church  singing  a  dismal  ditty. 
The  company  were  dre.^sed,  as  usual,  in  a  kind  of  coarse 
black  woollen  cloth  ;  the  girls'  dresses  were  very  gay, 
having  the  skirts  embroidered  with  orna,mental  foUage 
in  blue  and  green,  and  the  bodies  worked  with  silver 
round  the  neck,  WTists,  and  back.  The  bride  wore  a 
large  white  headdress  and  long  veil,  studded  with 
■■ilver  st.irs,  and  the  priest  was  gorgeous  in  a  crimson 
velvet  robe  and  Elizabethan  ruff.  The  ceremony  was 
very  long,  but  the  congregation  did  not  find  it  tedious, 
as  they  went  out  at  intervals  to  take  drinks  and  chat, 
besides  which  they  took  an  enormous  quantity  uf  snuff, 
rhi.j  did  not  enhance  the  solemnity  of  the  scene,  and 
Dur  correspondent's  gravity  was  comph:tely  upset  when 
the  clergyman  stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  blessing  to 
spit  thrice  with  great  velocity  and  accuracy  into  the 
niddle  of  the  nave. — T/ie  Graphic, 

HOW  TO  TELL  A  STORY. 

It  has  been  said  that  everyone  thinks  he  aan  whistle 
well  and  poke  a  fire  well,  but  that  few  can  do  either 
Df  these  things  properly;  and  perhaj-w  it  might  be 
truly  ."^aid  that  most  persons  think  they  can  tell  a 
i%()iy  properly,  while  only  a  fewcan  do  so.  At  all  events, 
there  is  no  one  who  at  some  time  in  his.life  has  not 
tried  to  tell  one.    We  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  tell  a  story,  supposing  the  story  known  to 
tiha  pers<jn  who  tells  it,  and  another  thing  to  invent  a 
Bvoiy  before  telling  it,   or  at  the  very  time  of  tell- 
ing it.    A  man  who  could  never  invent  a  story  may 
have  the  power  of  telhng  one  with  great  clearne.ss 
and    ^ts'ong    effect.     Every    man    who    cau  in- 
vent a,  story,  can  most  likely  tell  it  in  plain  worcis 
in  a  straightforvai  d  manner,  but  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows thut  he  cn;\  tell  it  ni  such  a  wny  as  to  give  it 
strong  effect.    V'hen  we  think  of  the  historian  and  the 
uavelist   or  romaucist,  we  may  notice:  the  great  dif- 
f",rence  there  is  between  the  mere  gift  of  inventing  a 
story  and  the  mere  gift  of  telhng  one  t^-'t  ;s  already 
known.    Sometimes  the  same  person  can  -  ■■'j  both,  but 
not  often.    Goldsmith  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  could  and 
did  both  invent  stories  and  write  history  ;  but  the 
ctories  which  they  (as  we  say)  invented  are  bettoi-  told 
than  those  which  they  did  not  invent  ;  and  it  seems  as 
II  it  w;is  a  general  rule  that  the  better  a  man  caji  in- 
vent stories,  the  less  he  is  to  be  ti-uated  to  tell  a  story 
in  which  he  has  merely  to  find  out  the  facts  that  hap- 
pened, and  to  put  them  down  just  as  they  happened. 
All  that  I  have  now  been  saying  is  not  the  exact  truth, 
3ut  it  is  as  near  to  it  as  we  cau  come  just  now  ;  we 
.viil  try  to  conid  closer  by  and  by.    There  is  one  thing 
;n  which,  of  coiu-se,  all  who  can  tell  a  story  properly, 
•n-hether  fact  or  fiction,  must  be  ahke  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  must  have  the  power  of  telling  the  story  plainly 
r,nd  completely.    What  happened,  or  is  supposed  to 
have  happened,  we  must  be  told  in  such  a  way  that 
we,  can   understand  it,  and   in   such  a  way  that 
o'.ir  proper  curiosity  is  satisfied.    A   little  boy  "was 
once  telling  me  a  story  of  a  tipsy  [man  who  had 
•.tumbled  into  a  chemist's  shop,  and  put  down  a  shil- 
ling instead  of  a  penny  for  some  medicine.  He  finished 
his  sio-rv  in  this  way  : — "  He  put  down  the  shilling 
v.-ent  out,  and  the  chemist  said,  'Ah!  he's 
tipsy  1'"     And    there    the    little     boy  stopped 
cboit.      "Have  you  nothing    to    add  ?"  said  I. 
■"  Nothing,"  said  the  Uttle  boy  who  was  telling  the 
■  stiiiy  ;  "  that's  alL"    Now,  we  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain of  any  one  who  tells  a  story  in  thi^  unfinished 
w;y.    An  honest  tradesman  would,  if  it  had  been  pos- 
sible, Lave  tried  to  get  the  man  to  come  back  again 
I  take  his  elevenpence  of  change.    If  he  did  that, 
w  j  want  to  hear  it.    If  not,  we  want  to  know  why 
■.■.»t.     In  this  case  I  had  to  cross-examine  the  teller  of 
.he  story,  in  order  to  get  at  the  facts,  which  he  ought 
T/i  iiii\e  told  at  once  in  full,  of  his  own  accord.  And 
(-(,  it  is  with  perhaps  most  of  the  stories  that  are  told. 
.■  ouotbing  is  jiretty  sure  to  get  told  in  a  way  that  is 
),..t  c:;sy  to  understand,  or_^  else  to  get  left  out  altoge- 
'iiir. 

ri^ii.iMBULATORS. — P.  Ledwidge,  manufacturer,  32  Amiens 
street,  and  32  Lower  Onaond-ijviay.  N.B.— Repairs  promptly 
ssecatcd.  I&3l0 


KITTY'5J  CAT. 
Kitty's  cat  ha.s  nice  bine  ribbon 

Knotted  on  its  tturoat  of  snow; 
Mine  has  but  a  di  (ijry  frai^ment. 

Though  I  love  t  tii;  crcalure  so. 

Kitty's  cat  b.is  sumny  comers, 
Woolly  rugs,  v.hore  ahi  may  lie; 

But  no  sunshine  lights  my  window, 
Nor  a  carpet  soft  '.have  I. 

Kitty's  cat  has  daint  y  messes, 
Food  and  drink,  w  ithout  a  care ; 

My  poor  Trixy  lives  'by  mousing. 
Up  and  down  and  'everywhere. 

Kitty's  self  wears  prutty  dresses, 

Lives  a  careless  latl;r  tine ; 
Might,  lilie  gorgeous  Cleopatra, 

Drink  up  jewels  in  lier  wine. 

I  grow  wear>-,  stitchin;?  always. 
Always,  for  my  lift,  you  see  ; 

Attic  room  and  counteij  cinders 
JIake  up  all  of  life  to.  me, 

Except  for  Trixy.    Can  yon  wonder 
I  am  glad  at  night  to  know 

Something — I  should  shy  soTaebodyf— 
Waits  for  me,  and  tel  Is  me  so  ? 

So  I  bear  no  grudge  to  ICitty, 
For  the  su;;shine  she  'tins  kept, 

While  about  me  closing,,  darker 
Shadows  still  have  cUiser  crept. 

Since  we  went  to  schooll  together 
Through  tlie  country  lanes  of  bloom. 

Ah  !  her  pathway  led  tc.  heirsliip, 
Miue  went  by  a  double  tomb. 

Sol  bide  in  dusky  garm  ents, 

Living  as  I  can,  aud  tli'ist ; 
Safe  at  least  from  heavy  taxes, 

Safe  from  moth  and  niddy  rust. 

But— I  wi.sh  I  had  a  ribbon, 
Quarts  of  milk,  and  w'oolly  meat, 

For  old  Trixy  ;  so  I'm  jeiailous. 
After  aU,  of  Kitty's  cit. 


THE  WOMAN  CONGRESS  IN  NEW  YORK. 
The  much-talk&d  of  Woman's  Congress  has  ta'ken 
place  in  New  York,  b,ut  according  to  the  Standard  the 
progress  it  muds  towas^ds  tba  reor'J^iaiiiation  of  society 
was  «ompai-atively  slit;ht,  fur  a  gytod  deal  of  time  was 
wasted  in  what,  among.,t  le.ss  distinguished  persons 
than  members  of  a  Woman's  Congress,  might  be 
summed  up  in  the  undig)iifiecl  word  "squabbling." 
The  Rev.  Phcebe  Hanaford,  wh.o  described  herself  Idv 
theapparently  contradictory  term  "female  clergyman,'' 
opened  the  meeting  by  introducing  Mrs.  Mary  Liver- 
more,  a  "large  masculine  lady'" — another  apparent 
paradox — "  dressed  in  black  silk,"  who  commenced  by 
stating  that  she  was  much  nwTe  nervous  thf;n  she 
looked,  and  hoped  ladies  would  not  move  about  while 
she  was  in  the  chair  ;,  and  tlnicbed  by  callini;  'in  Mrs. 
Howe  to  read  a  paper.  Mrs.  Howe,  "a  pale,  studious- 
looking  lady,  with  a  bonuet  covered  with  autuiunal 
tints  and  a  distinct  and  clear  voice,"  said  she  shouldn't. 
She  objected  to  the  constitutiiiii  of  the  meeting,  and 
seemci  to  consider  that  the  antumpal  tints  would 
'decorate  the  chair  quite  as  well  as  the  black  siik.  Mrs. 
Livermore  "  rose  to  expkin  ira  a  sturdy  m;inner,  and 
there  was  some  prospect  of  a  row  ;''  but  Mr.s.  Beecher 
Hooker,  "a  lady  with  grey  curls,  having  a  Hha\vl 
thrown  carelessly  about  her  shoulders,"  advised  con- 
ciliation. Mrs.  Burleigh,  "  a  lady  v.'ith  a  masculine 
shirt-front  and  spectacles,"  sympathised  with  Mrs. 
Howe,  and  several  other  ladies  in  various  costumes  ex- 
pressed various  opinions  at  the  same  time  ;  but  the 
chairwoman,  havmg  nded  that  t  hings  would  go  slicker 
if  not  more  than  two  members  sooke  at  once,  Mrs. 
Stanton — ^whose  appearance  is  not  described — said  she 
.  thought  that  it  was  rather  wesik  for  women  to  have  a 
congress  if  no  one  knew  how  to  begin  proceedings  pro- 
perly when  the  meeting  had  assembled.  This  "raised" 
Mrs.  Cowe,  who  started  aga:lE!  on  another  tack,  and 
before  she  had  nearly  finished  the  meeting  adjourned 
for  luncheon.  After  this  Mrs.  Corbin  (dressed  "  in  a 
slate-coloured  silk  dress,  with  a  yard  of  blue  ribbon 
coquettishly  placed  in  her  ha;ir"j  read  a  paper  called 
"  Enlightened  Motherhood."  Jlrs.  Helen  Scocum  was 
then  allowed  to  talk  for  ten  minutes  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  crowded  in  all  she  could  in  the  short  time 
allotted  to  her.  Two  other  ladies  spoke  on  "  material 
topics  ;"  and,  after  the  readiug  uf  "a  charming  and 
beautiful  paper,  worthy  ai  Charles  Lamb  in  his 
best  days" — the  subftanco  of  v.hich  is  unfortunately 
not  given — the  meeting  adjourned  without  settling 
anything  definite  with  regard  to  the  deposition 
of  man  from  the  false  position  which  he  at  present 


AN  INTERESTING  ISLAND. 
The  small  island  of  Rodriguez  is  situated  in  the  In* 
dian  Ocean,  in  S  lat.  16  deg.  40  min.,  and  E  long,  63 
deg.  Greenwich.  It  lies  100  leagues  east  of  Mauritius, 
IB  30  miles  long  and  12  broad,  mountainous  and 
rocky,  but  also  provided  with  good  arable  land.  About 
the  end  of  the  17th  century  a  French  naturalist, 
Leguat,  stayed  there  two  years,  and  published  a  very 
minute  description  of  it ;  but  all  he  said  was  so  httle 
in  accordance  with  the  accounts  of  more  recent  navi- 
gators that  his  book  in-spired  but  little  confidence.  He 
spoke  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation  and  a  variety  and 
abundance  of  animals  ;  whereas,  at  present  there  ar« 
very  few.  Such  an  extraordinary  change  in  less  than 
two  centuries  seemed  bo  improbable,  thatLeguat'e  %'e- 
racity  stood  impeached.  In  a  paper  addressed  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  however,  M.  Alphonse  Milne 
Edmonds  takes  up  his  defence,  on  the  ground  of  th* 
Intest  observations  made  by  Messrs.  Strickland,  Mel- 
ville, A.  and  E.  Newton,  on  the  bird  called  the  "  soli- 
taire" by  Leguat,  and  because  of  the  large  parrots  e  x  istin  g 
in  his  time,  and  the  remains  of  which  Mr.  A.  M.  Edmonda 
described  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Alfred  Newton,  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  Cambridge  Univer. 
sity,  having  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal  all  the  fo.ssL 
remains  discovered  in  the  island  by  his  brother,  Edward 
Newton,  Esq.,  Auditor-General  in  the  Mauritius,  oui 
author  has  found  in  them  not  onlj'  the  soUtaire  and 
parrots  above  alluded  to,  but  also  a  variety  of  othei 
species  of  birds  mentioned  by  Leguat,  but  now  extinci 
in  Rodriguez.  Among  these  pieces  there  are  a  ster- 
.  num,  cranium,  and  metatarsian  that  must  have  be- 
longed to  a  kind  of  ocydrome  similar  to  that  of  Nei^ 
Zealand,  which  cannot  fly.  It  answers  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  those  which  Leguat  calls  "  gelinottes."  He  says 
they  had  a  marked  antipathy  for  red,  and  that  he  used 
to  catch  them  by  exposing  a  rag  of  that  colour  to  theif 
view;  upon  which  they  would  attack  it  with  fury,  and 
with  60  little  regard  to  their  own  safety,  that  he  could 
lay  hands  on  them  in  the  heat  of  the  contest.  Now, 
there  are  a  few  ocydromes  in  the  menagerie  of  the 
Garden  of  Plants,  and  they  are  possessed  of  the  same 
mania  against  red.  Herons  were  very  frequent  at 
Rodriguez,  and  have  now  completely  disappeared  ;  s<j 
have  owls  and  other  nocturnal  birds  that  used  to  wag* 
a,  highly  useful  war  against  rats,  with  which  the  island 
wes  overrun.  There  is  stUl  a  parrot  existing,  described 
by  Leguat;  as  for  the  rich  vegetation,  it  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  hand  of  man. 


MODERN  PASTIMES. 
Examine  the  rock-surfaces  carefully,  and  you  will  no* 
tice  how  they  hterally  bristle  with  innumerable  small 
conical  shells.  You  know  the  httle  organism  per- 
fectly well,  and  on  eveiy  sea-beach,  the  rocks  and 
b-tones  are  covered  towards  low-water  mark  with  a, 
thick  incrustation  of  these  shells.  Popularly,  too,  yoa 
may  know  them  as  "  sea-acorns,"  a  term  no  doubt 
applied  to  them  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  oak 
nut  ;  and  the  zoologist  names  them,  in  his  technical 
nomenclature,  "  balani,"  and  includes  tiiem  with  tho 
barnacles,  crabs,  lobsters,  and  a  host  of  kindred  forms, 
in  a  large  •  class  of  the  animal  world  known  as  the 
Crustacea.  If  you  will  but  take  the  trouble  to  detach 
a  portion  of  rock,  and  carefully  convey  it  to  a  pool 
you  may  watch  at  your  leisure  how  the  sea  acorn  fives 
and  maintains  itself  in  its  own  sphere.  We  drop 
our  Uttle  colony  into  the  pool — for  colony  it  may  ba 
called,  inasmuch  as  each  balanua  is  packed  as  closely 
to  its  neighbour  as  it  possibly  can  be.  And  now  peer- 
ing into  the  shallow  depths,  we  watch  the  effect  of 
being  placed  in  then-  natural  element.  Swiftly  and  at 
once,  from  the  upper  and  free  extremity  of  each  little 
shell,  a  curious  set  of  branched,  plume-hke  organs 
comes  forth.  Just  watch  the  motions  of  this  curious 
apparatus  for  a  little,  ere  you  demand  its  use  gjid 
function.  In  the  order  of  expansion  you  notice  how 
the  smaller  plumes  are  first  protruded,  and  then,  how, 
with  a  graceful  sweep,  as  it  were,  the  larger  ones 
wave  outwards  and  upwards,  and  complete  the  move- 
ment of  expansion.  Then  immediately  you  see  the 
retraction  of  the  plumes  commence.  First,  and  quite 
as  swiftly  as  they  were  protruded,  the  inner  and  shorter 
plumes  are  folded  inwards,  and  then  the  longer  ones 
are  duly  tucked  in,  ready  for  the  next  and  rapidly  suc- 
ceeding' movement  of  expansion.  And  thus,  back- 
wards  and  forwards,  with  an  incessant  waving,  in  the 
bright  cleai'  deaths  of  the  pool,  are  the  hundreds  of 
httle  plumes,  from  as  many  Httle  doors  or  windows, 
performing  an  important  duty  in  the  life-functions  of 
tho  organisms  of  which  they  form  so  characterietW' 
.apart. 
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THE  HEIRESS  OF  BEECHWOOD ; 


ONLY  A  DAUGHTER. 

BY 

SIDNEY  FITZERIN. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Eaginald  Sinclair  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  holi- 
days at  Beeohwood  ;  once  only  had  the  order  of  things 
been  reversed,and  we  spent  a  day  at  the  Rectory. 

During  the  afternoon  we  spent  some  hours  in  the 
picturesque  old  cemetery,  examining  the  monumenta, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  Reginald's  Latin,  deciphering  t?ie 
ancient  inscriptions  upon  them.  Emily  was  charmed 
with  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place,  and  in  ecstacies 
over  the  old  ruined  church  that  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  sacred  enclosure.  One  sunny  nook  particularly  en- 
chanted her;  it  was  near  the  stately  monument  which 
had  been  erected  over  the  final  resting  place  of  the  De 
Veres.  We  were  seated  on  a  grave,  we  three — when 
Emily  haK-playfully  said,  turning  her  lovely  face  to- 
wards Reginald  : — 

"  If  I  die  at  BeechwooiJ  I  should  like  to  die  just 
there,"  and  she  pointed  to  the  spot. 

The  abruptness  with  which  Reginald  changed  the 
subject  actually  startled  me,  awakened  though  I  had 
already  been  to  the  tmth  that  his  first  young  love 
was  fast  centring  round  my  cousin.  Yea,  I  felt,  I 
knew  I  was  the  old  playmate — friend — sister,  if  you 
Trill — nothing  more. 

In  the  picture  gallery  at  Beechwood,  where  we  spent 
our  morning  hours,  if  I  happened  to  be  detained  by 
household  duties  from  the  room,  my  absence  had  be- 
gun to  be  unnoticed.  I  was  not  even  mis.sed  now. 
Reginald  had  likewise  been  able  to  overcome  Emily's 
timidity,  and  had  induced  her  to  allow  him  to  instruct 
her  in  the  art  of  riding.  How  often  have  I  watched 
him,  as  he  strode  through  the  avenues  of  Beechwood, 
with  the  air  of  a  young  emperor — his  hand  on  her 
tridle  rein,  as  she  rode  by  his  side*  her  bright,  happy 
face  ever  and  anon  bending  low,  almost  to  the  pony's 
mane,  to  hide  the  deep  blushes  his  gentle  compliments 
were  summoning  to  her  fair  cheek. 

Ah  !  at  times  such  as  these  I  would  press  my  clasped 
hands  tightly  against  my  bosom  to  quell  the  heart's 
wild  beating,  and  I  would  solemnly  try  to  realize  the 
fearful  duty  that  now  so  plainly  lay  before  me — of 
curbing  the  affection  I  felt  to  be  so  deeply  rooted  there; 
for  now,  and  I  knew  it  well,  I  must  learn  to  bear,  and 
BmHe  too  at  seeing,  the  fond  attentions  I  would  have 
died  to  win  lavished  on  another  ;  that  other  my 
darling — for  I  loved  Emily.  I  look  back,  and  with 
gratitude  to  God  I  remember  that  no  jealous  feeling 
embittered  my  feelings  or  checked  my  love  for  my 
beautiful  cousin.  When  Reginald  kft  to  join  his  re- 
giment it  remained  for  me  to  comfort  my  sorrowing, 
my  gentle  Emily.  How  little  did  she  know  the  bitter 
agony  that  was  wringing  the  heart  against  which  her 
lovely  head  was  pressed  in  its  first  sad  moment  of 
sorrow,  or  what  a  blighted  life  for  evermore  washers 
into  whose  ear  was  poured  the  exquisite  story  of  that 
delicious  first  young  dream  of  love,  undeclared,  indeed, 
as  yet,  but  oh!  how  fully  understood. 

Smile,  cynic,  if  you  will  !  I  care  not  for  your  sneer, 
.for  well  I  know  that  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  disguise 
it  as  you  will,  there  is  a  chord  which  thrills  responsive 
to  my  own  ;  therefis  an  echo  which  repeats  the  truth, 
that  Love,  pure,  holy  Love,  is  indeed  life's  true  ehxir 
— a  golden  thread  enwoven  in  its  web  :  

The  heart's  otvh  country  music,  thrilling  all  its  chords 

The  story  withoot  end,  that  angels  thron<'  to  hear  • 

The  word  the  king  of  words,  carved  on  Jehovah's  heart. 


CHAPTER  V. 
When  I  was  a  child  I  once  received  a  present  of 
toys ;  amongst  them  was  a  puzzle-box,  in  which,  by 
^me  inadvertency,  a  wrong  piece  had  been  inserted. 
How  I  wearied  myself  on  that  piece  !    How  I  turned 


and  twi.-sted  every  part  of  that  puzzle  in  every  i 
ceivable  manner,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  no  matter 
what  pains  I  took  with  it,  it  was  all  the  same.  Ever 
and  anon,  when  'aiyhead  began  to  ache  over  it,  I  would 
throw  it  by  in  deiopair  ;  then,  with  the  fresh  alacrity 
of  a  nature  that,  could  not  bear  defeat,, I  would  set  to 
the  task  again — ^^ivith  no  better  success  ;  till  at  last,  and 
t-j  my  inexpressitble  relief,  Reginald  SinclaLr  solemnly 
declared  that  it  was  a  viron;)  piece. 

Though  I  can  not  now  pursue  link  by  link  the  chain 
of  childish  reas  oning  by  which  I  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, I  can  nevertheless  clearly  recollect  that  I  in- 
variably associated  my  father  in  my  mind  with  that 
piece  of  my  puzzle  ;  to  my  young  imagination  it  ap- 
peared as  difucult  to  fit  my  father  into  his  proper 
place  in  our  household  as  it  was  really  impossible  to 
fit  the  wrcmg  piece  ihto  the  puzzle.  It  maybe  that 
in  my  chiklish  awe  I  elevated  my  father  into  a  place 
superior  to  his  surroundings,  and  thus  accounted  for 
the  phenomenon  ;  at  any  rate  I  feel  convinced  that 
there  wa  s  no  disrepectin  these  thoughts  of  mine. 

Had  some  idea  akin  to  my  own  impressed  my 
father's  rauid  with  regard  to  himself,  arrived  at,  per- 
haps, by  more  subtle  reasoning,  ^ut  yet  in  sub.'t  tance 
the  same  ?  It  would  seem  so,  for  ever  since  his  last 
crowning  disappointment  he  w;is  almost  always  absent 
from  home.  Either  in  London  or  abroad,  he  now 
spent  thres-fourths  of  the  year,  and  during 
his  ufiort  sojourns  at  Beeohwood  he  showed 
such  an  evident  dislike  to  be  intruded  on,  and 
there  was  such  a  restle.s.s  uneasiness  about  him, 
that,  while  Emily  shrank  back  like  a  startled  fawn 
from  his  presence,  I  found  it  impossible  to  approach 
hina  with  auytliitig  like  confidence  or  familiarity.  And 
yet  I  loved  my  father,  and  pitied  him  too  ;  often  I 
yeiarned  towards  him,  and  longed  to  speak  words  of  af- 
fliction to  him,  as  I  noticed  his  form  so  much  more 
V>ent  and  his  hair  so  much  more  blanched  than  his 
years  warranted.  Had  he  admitted  me  tl)  his  love  and 
made  me  his  companion,  it  might  have  been  better  for 
us  both  ;  in  ministering  to  his  sorrows  /  might  have 
learned  the  easier  to  overcome,  if  not  to  forget,  my 
own,  and  he  might  have  more  safely  weathered  the 
storms  of  adversiity  that  were  thickly  gathering  round 
him  had  hemanfuUy  braved  them  at  home.  But  his  proud, 
impetuous  nature  turned  away  and  sought  relief  in 
flight,  like  the  stricken  deer  that  madly  imagines  thus 
to  escape  from  tlie  festering  arrow  that  with  unerring 
aim  has  pierced  and  fastened  in  his  bleeding  flank. 

Lately  my  fears  had  been  aroused  by  the  rector's  pe- 
culiar manner  in  speaking  of  my  father  ;  and  even 
Reginald,  during  his  recent  visit,  had  shown  a  desire  to 
avoid  all  conversation  about  him.  I  remarked  all  this 
in  silent  anxiety,  but  what  puzzled  me  even  more  was 
to  hear  some  of  our  old  domestics  declare  their  inten- 
tion of  leaving.  A  cloud  of  mystery  seemed  to  hang 
over  the  movements  of  the  denizens  of  the  servants' 
hall,  which  I  felt,  but  could  not  penetrate  ;  were  they 
showing  the  sagacity  of  rats,  and  deserting  the  sinking 
ship  ]  Jly  father's  valuable  stud  of  himters,  too,  had  all 
been  removed  to  London,  and  brought  to  the  hammer, 
although  for  the  past  few  years,  indeed  ever  since  that 
great  trouble  which  had  dried  up  his  heart  ancl 
quenched  his  spirit,  my  father  had  never  cared  to  ap- 
pear in  the  hunting  field.  Still  the  hunting  estab- 
lishment had  been  kept  up  with  its  grooms,  stable 
lads,  and  et  ceteras. 

Surely  "  Ichabod"  might  be  written  on  the  walls  of 
our  ancient  houje  when  the  clang  of  the  horse-hoof  no 
longer  rung  thi-ough  the  courtyard  of  Beechwood  ! 

Month  after  month  had  passed  since  Reginald  had 
left  us.  On  the  night  of  that  eventful  day,  in  the  so- 
litude of  my  own  chamber,  on  my  bended  knees,  I  re- 
gistered before  God  the  solemn  vow  to  crush  and 
trample  under  foot  that  16 ve  which  had  grown  with 
my  growth,  until  it  became  part  of  my  being.  I  re- 
solved that,  if  my  s;xd  life  had  been  the  tmconscious 
means  of  blighting  my  father's  hopes,  and  if,  even  in 
my  innocent  babyhood,  I  had  contributed  an  extra 
pang  to  my  mother's  woes,  I  would  not  wittingly  add 
to  the  number  of  those  who  suffered  on  my  account. 
I  determined  to  glory  in  my  self-immolation  at  the 
shrine  of  duty.  Yes,  !  would  learn  to  listen  to  Emily'* 
aspirations— her  bright  hopes  and  new-found  joys — 
with  smiles  and  sympathy. 

Can  any  heart,  except  the  heart  of  a  woman,  attain 
to  such  utter  self-abnegation  as  this  ?  And  yet,  ere 
autumn  had  deepened  into  winter,  I  had  travelled 
many  a  weary  step  on  that  steep  and  thorny  road  ; 
and,  as  I  cilambered  on,  I  found  the  track  of  pilgrim  feet 
who  had  gone  before  me,  and,  lo  !  the  feet  of  the  Cru- 
cified had  led  the  way,  and  the  martyrs  and  the  cross- 
bearers  of  centuries  had  followed  in  the  blood-stained 
path  ;  and  I  took  courage. 


CHAPTER  VL 
Christmas  came  at  last  and  brought  my  father 
home  once  more  ;  but  I  was  ill  prepared  for  the  change 
in  his  appearance.  Years  might  have  passed  over  since 
last  Ve  met,  to  judge  from  the  haggard,  care-worr. 
look,  the  sunken  eye,  the  stooped  figure.  A  terrible 
gloom,  too,  seemed  to  have  settled  down  upon  him- 
There  was  something  piteous  in  his  tone  as  he  requested 
me  to  do  the  honours  of  the  house  to  the  best  or 
my  ability,  dming  the  visit  of  some  guests  he  shortly 
expected. 

Had  some  frightful  ghost  presided  at  our  Christmas 
banquet  it  could  hardly  have  been  less  cheerful.  Even 
now  I  cannot  bear  to  dwell  upon  that  sad  period  of  . 
my  life. 

A  few  days  after  Christmas,  a  handsome  mail  phae- 
ton, di-av/n  by  splendid  blood-horses,  bowled  up  the 
avenue,  conveying  our  guests  to  Beechwood. 

What  my  aristocratic  father  could  see  in  these  new 
comers  I  was  fairly  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  That  no 
bond  of  friendship  could  possibly  exist  between  such 
opposite  characters  I  felt  certain.  A  cold  shudder  ran 
through  my  frame  as  the  presentiment  of  some  un- 
kno\vn  but  terrible  danger  seized  upon  my  heart.  They 
were  father  and  son.  The  elder  man  had  unmistakably 
risen  from  the  lowe.it  rank.  Plebeian  was  written  in 
legible  characters  on  every  hneament  of  his  face — on 
every  limb  of  his  portly  body  ;  while  the  sou  had  as 
evidently  been  born,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  of  bettei 
times,  and  had  received  sufficient  education  to  be  ut- 
terly ashamed  of  his  sire. 

As  they  stood  in  the  drawingroom  awaiting  the  an- 
nouncement of  dinner,  I  took  silent  note  of  the  eldei 
Mr.  Radley.  He  was  resplendent  injewellery.  An  im- 
mense ring  adorned  the  little  finger  of  each  enormous 
hand  ;  a  breast-pin,  almost  large  enough  for  a  life  pre- 
server, fastened  his  scarf  of  many  colours  ;  a  chain, 
thick  enough  to  have  held  a  Croesus  captive,  was  elabo- 
rately spread  across  his  capacious  bosom.  He  clapped 
his  hands  patronisingly  and  called  me,  "My  dear," 
chucked  Emily  playfirily  under  the  c'nin,  while  tha 
blood  mounted  to  the  very  roots  of  her  hair  ;  and,  then 
he  dropped  his  H's  until  my  aristocratic  lip  involun- 
tarily curled  with  disgust.  Meanwhile  young  Radley 
twisted  about,  fidgetted,  blushed,  cleared  his  throat  in 
a  state  evidently  bordering  on  collapse. 

"  Brought  my  own  phaeton,  my  dear  ;  fine  horses 
those  of  mine ;  cost  200  guineas.  Hope  your  people 
will  give  them  enough  to  eat.  Pity  your  father  had 
to  sell  his  horses.  George  would  have  liked  a  mount ; 
eh,  George  ?"  and  a  tremendous  clap  on  George's 
back  resounded  through  the  room,  and  sent  the 
nervous  young  man  almost  two  feet  into  the  ai^. 

"  By-thb-by,  I  bought  that  highest-priced  ■  hun- 
ter of  his  on  commission  for  a  friend.  Let's  see,  350 
guineas  it  went  U> — great  price.    Ha,  ha." 

I  made  no  reply  to  Mr.  Radley's  remarks  ;  perhaps 
he  expected  none,  for  he  continued  evidently  in  high 
good  humour  with  himself.  "  Fine  place,  Beechwood — 
v-e-r-y — take  a  good  income  to  keep  it  up,  though  : 
sad  neglect  about  the  gardens.  I  keep  my  villa  in 
apple-pie  order,  my  dear  ;  but  I  have  to  pay  for.it,  1 
assure  you.   Ha,  ha  !" 

"  Fine  fire  that.  Find  wood  economical  no  doubt, 
my  dear.    Ha,  ha." 

Oh  !  the  moral  martjrdom  of  that  hour  !  It  was  a 
relief  when  diiuier  was  annotmced,  although  I  thoughl 
that  would  never  end. 

"  Good  soup — very  ;  doesn't  beat  mine,  though.  But  1 
pay  my  cook  ;  can't  get  much  for  nothing  now-a-day.j. 
eh,  De  Vere  ?    Ha,  ha  !'  '  '  _ 

The  blood  mounted  to  my  forehead,  and  I  bit  my 
lip  convulsively  when  I  heartl  this  vulgar,  purse-proud 
man  address  my  high-bred  father  familiarly  as  De  \'ere. 
I  felt  sorry  for  the  nervous  embarrassment  of  young 
Radley,  who  joined  us  in  the  drawing-room  almost 
immediately.  There  he  tried  his  utmost  to  remove 
the  unfavourable  impression  he  could  not  help  ob- 
serving his  father  to  have  made.  He  was  very  well- 
informed,  spoke  to  Emily  about  painting,  criticised 
some  01  the  works  of  modern  artists  with  which  she 
was  familiar  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  promised  to 
lend|  her  a  valuable  Madonna,  v.-hich  he  was  ''siu-e 
she  would  like  to  copy."  He  seemed  equally  conver- 
sant with  music  ;  descanted  on  the  relative  beauties  of 
the  voices  of  our  different  gi-eat  singers ;  recommended 
me  some  songs  from  the  new  operas  just  suited  to  the 
compass  of  my  voice  ;  and,  in  fact,  we  were  getting  on 
pretty  comfortably  when  the  gentlemen  adjouined 
from  the  dining-room,  an^  the  elder  Mr.  Radley  was 
even  now  more  communicative  than  before,  under  tl.e 
exhiliarating  influence  of  my  father's  wine. 

Fortunately,  however,  he  soon  retired  to  rest,  plead- 
ing fatigue  after  his  loai'  (drw^s.  of  the  truth  of  which. 
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assertion  he  gave  simdry  unmistakable  proofs,  as  he 
sr.t  nodding  ia  a  large  easy  cliair,  liis  lat  legs  stretched 
out  across  the  fire-plaoe,  and  his  monstrous  hands 
clasped  across  his  tremendous  chest. 

Mr.  Eadley's  last  remark  on  bidding  me  "  Good 
night"  was — 

I  hope,  my  dear,  I  can  depend  upon  the  be^ls 
being  well  aired  ;  my  wife  is  always  so  very  particular 
Fibout  these  matters  ;  never  leaves  them  to  servants, 
though  I  pay  enormous  wages.  She  says  there  are 
some  few  things  one  can't  even  get  for  money.  Ha,  ha!" 

This  last  remark  upset  Emily's  equUibrium  com- 
pletely. She  liad  no  small  difficulty  in  retaining  her 
ccmposure  during  the  latter  part  of  the  evening,  and 
her  merry  ringing  laugh  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  old 
corridors  as  we  proceeded  shortly  afterwards  to  our 
respective  chambers. 

I  courted  sleep  in  vain  for  some  hours  that  night;  I 
felt  mortified  and  angry.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if 
such  guests  were  admitted  within  the  hallowed  pre- 
cincts of  Beeehwood,  there  should  have  appeared  in 
them  a  gratitude — a  respectful  gratitude — for  the 
honour  conferred  on  them  ;  what  completely  con- 
founded me,  therefore,  was  to  thick  of  the  cool,  non-, 
•jhalant,  condescending  manner  of  that  dreadful  man. 
Qot  only  to  Emily  and  myself,  but  also  to  my  father. 

Our  favourite  walk  was  "  The  Terrace,"  at  Beech- 
wood.  It  had  been  the  scene  of  many  of  my  bitterest 
struggles  with  my  own  heart ;  for  here  the  moaning 
wind  had  sighed  through  the  trees  of  the  park, 
like  a  requiem  over  my  lost  love  ;  here  the  crisp,  dead 
leaves  had  fallen  at  my  feet,  meet  emblems  of 
withered  joys.  Beneath  one  side  of  this  terrace  lay 
the  flower  garden,  once  so  full  of  glory,  now  neglected  | 
and  forlorn  ;  on  the  other  side  the  calm  lal^e  slept 
peacefully,  its  surface  no  longer  rufSed  by  the  wild 
towl  nor  the  dash  of  the  oar,  as  the  light  boat  flew 
avsr  its  bosom.  The  very  boat-house  was  in  ruins  now. 

It  was  here  young  Radley  bade  us  farewell  two  or 
three  days  after  his  arrival  at  I^eechwood.  Those  few 
days  had  been  spent  by  my  father  and  his  guests  in 
'.hooting,  or,  rather,  as  far  as  the  guests  were  concerned, 
in  wounding  the  game  in  the  well-stocked  preserves 
near  the  house,  to  the  intense  disgust  of  the  old  game- 
'teeper.  They  were  now  about  to  proceed  to  a  lodge 
on  the  other  side  of  the  estate,  from  whence,  after  a 
day  or  two  spent  in  similar  pursuits,  they  proposed 
returning  to  London.  I  believe  my  father  contrived 
this  arrangement,  seeing  how  terribly  I  suffeied,  for  the 
elder  Mr^Kadley  was  not  a  man  who  improved  on  ac- 
quaintance. Mammon  was  evidently  the  god  of  his 
idolatrous  worship.  ,  From  morning  till  evening  ho 
n<iver  wearied  ringing  the  changes  on  pounds,  shU- 
iings,  and  pence.  He  appeared,  too,  to  enjoy  ex- 
^iUisite  satisfaction  in  humbling  our  pride  of  birth 
and  ancestry  by  continual  allusions  to  our  too-ap- 
|;arent  poverty,  and  in  magnifying  his  own  importance 
by  as  continual  allusions  to  his  'uealth,  without 
the  possession  of  which  he  would  never  have  had  a 
passport  into  my  father's  house  at  least.  Alas  !  I 
keenly  felt  that  some  stem  necessity  unknown  to  me 
alone  accounted  for  that  guest  having  been  admitted 
iviuhin  tiiose  old  ancestral  walls. 

"Andaresuchthemen,"  Ithought,  asfroman  elevated 
position  we  watched  those  magnificent  animals  dash 
down  the  avenue  with  their  vulgar  freight  ten  minutes, 
jfter  young  Radley  had  left  us — "are  such  the  men  from 
rt-hom  the  great  landed  proprietors  of  the  fu- 
ture shall  spring?  A^hen  proud  names,  such  as 
surs,  shall  be  remembered  only  as  legends  of  the  past 
shall  high  titles  be  borne  and  broad  acres  be  possessed 
by  men  in  the  veins  of  whose  ancestors  such  blood 
aas  flowed  ?  Ours  had  been  the  chivalrous  nobility  of 
aid,  won  by  the  sword  and  by  the  lance  in  many  a 
aard-fonght  field.  Shall  the  laurels  of  the  future  be 
reaped  in  the  shop  and  in  the  counting-house  by  ob- 
sequious devotion  at  the  altar  of  Plutus  ?" 

(To  be  Continued.) 


We  remember  some  little  time  ago  reading  the 
iouching  story  of  a  poor,  sick  musician,  who  "  wasted 
ni?  substance  on  physicians,"  but  all  to  no  avail.  The 
(louse  was  cleared  of  everything  almost  to  pay  the 
.io;'tor"s  bills.  At  last,  except  the  bed  he  was  lying  on, 
DTily  a' piano  remained,  and  this  the  dying  man  abso- 
!rit2ly  itsfused  to  part  with.  "  Is  o,"  said  he,  "its 
beautiful  tone,  its  glorious  poVer,  its  superb  touch  are 
"  eudeared  to  me.  I  cannot  part  with  it."  When  he 
'  fc;l  aileep  ' it  was  found  that  the  piano  was  one  of 
flallet  and"  Davis's,  a  firm  unequalled  in  the  production 
■jT  first-cjass  pianos.  The  agent  in  San  Francisco  is 
William  G.  Badger, — San  Francisco  NcKS-Zetter. 


THE  ANECDOTAL  NUISA^'CE.  \ 
The  greatest  nuisance  we  liave  to  sxi'.umit  to  is  the 
talkative  man  who  will  tell  anecdotes.  At  seems  that 
there  are  certain  persons  born  into  the-  world  for  the 
express  purpose  of  gathering  up  contemp  orary  history 
into  anecdotic  form.  No  matterwhat  the  isiubject  under 
discussion  may  be,  it  is  certain  t )  remind  i  hem  of  some 
eccentric  circumstances  in  the  eveatful  life  cf  poor 
Dick  this,  or  old  Bob  that,  or  Lady  So-atid-so,  '"  the 
mother  of  the  present  man,  you  know  and  feo 
forth.  I  knew  a  man  once  who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  a  certain  Fred  Cooper — a  chsi.vacter,  ap- 
parently, in  the  coimty  which  he  adorned— and  we 
were  perpetually  being  told  how  he  and  Fn^d  Cooper 
were  thrown  out  of  a  dog-cart,  and  what  Fred  said  and 
did  upon  this  perilous  occasion  ;  or  how  he  and  Fi-ed 
went  to  Korway  together,  and  how  "  poor  old  Fred — 
you  must  remember  him  '<" — made  himself  j.md  er.stood 
by  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  that  northern  clime, 
and  how  he  got  engaged  to  be  married  to  the  wi^iovv  of 
a  Norwegian  landlord,*  and  how  he  got  out  of  it';,  and 
so  on.  Kow,  an  anecdote  is  all  very  well  if  it  i,B  told 
briefly  and  pointedly,  and  illustrates  the  su'eje^st  of 
conversation,  but  a  string  of  anecdotes,  one  after  ano- 1 
ther,  is  about  as  entertaining  as  Joe  Miller's  Jest  Book. 
There  is  only  one  way  that  I  know  of  that  can  isitop 
these  people,  and  it  is  this — cross-examine  them  in-  an 
extremely  interested  and  eager  manner  upon  the  sa- 
lient points  of  the  anecdote.  If  the  relater  and  ,his 
friend  Fred  Cooper  were  thrown  out  of  a  dog-cart,  Li- 
quire  whether  they  were  driving  a  horse  or  a  mare  ; 
ask  who  made  the  dog-part,  and  what  were  the  heigh  t 
of  the  wheels.  Request  him  to  draw  a  plan  of  the  spot> 
at  which  the  upset  occurred,  and  be  particular  in  your' 
curiosity  as  to  the  harness  and  the  weather.  I  can. 
confidently,  and  from  experience,  recommend  this  as . 
the  most  effectual  course  to  be  pursued,  if  you  desire 
to  silence  the  retailer  of  anecdotes. 


TRIFLES ! 
"  Only  a  trifle  ! 

As  light  on  the  wing 
As  the  veriest  insect 
Devoid  of  its  sting  1" 
"  Onl.v  a  trifle, 

By  circumstance  sent ; 
In  the  spr.ce  of  a  minnte 
It  came  and  it  went  1" 

"  Only  a  triile  !" 

O  maiden  beware  ! 
These  trifles  may  build  yoa 
A  mountain  o£  care ! 
"  Only  a  trifle !" 

Young  man,  pray  reflect, 
Ere  you  aim  that  sure  blow 
To"  your  ox\-u  self-respect ! 

"  Only  a  trifle  1" 

b  husband,  O  wife. 
Those  sau'e  little  trifles 
Maife  up  our  whole  life  1 
"  Or.ly  a  ti-iile  !" 

Fond  mother  so  true. 
These  triiies  have  gondercd 
Heart  aoubles  for  you  ! 

A  trifle  too  your.g, 

Or  a  triiie  too  old ; 
A  trifle  too  warm, 

Or  a  triiie  too  cold; 
A  trifle  too  .'iuon. 

Or  a  trifle  too  late — 
All,  or  any  of  these, 

May  decide  our  o%vn  fato  I 


A  CAUTION  TO  EDITORS. 
The  last  number  of  AU.  the  Tivj-  Roand  contains  the 
following  "  Editorial  Note  :"—Three-and-twcnty  years 
ago  a  story  of  Austi-alian  adventure,  called  "  Two- 
Handed  Dick,  the  Stockman,"  was  published  in  the 
sixth  number  of  Household  Words.  A  copy  of  this 
paper,  exact  in  every  pai-ticular,  except 'for  two  or 
three  words  added  by  the  copyist,  was  recently  offered 
for  publication  in  AIL  the  Ycctf  liound.  Fortunately, 
the  conductor  of  this  journal  at  once  recognised  "Two- 
Handed  Dick"  as  an  old  acquaintance,  aucj,  after  some 
search,  discovered  the  history  of  his  advcr.tures  in  its 
original  form.  A  letter  to  the  senderof  the  ruanuscript, 
asking  lam  if  he  had  any  sort  of  explanation  to  oSer 
before  the  public  exposure  of  the  attempted  fraud, 
having  remained  unanswered  for  a  week,  the  C';)nductor 
of  All  the  Yiur  Hound  thinks  it  highly  c'esira'ole  that, 
without  further  comment  on  his  part,  the  public  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  facts  above  :  ecorded. 
Furthermore,  to  put  his  brother  editors  on  their  guard 
respecting  any  manuscripts  coming  from  the  same 
source,  he  begs  to  call  their  attention  to  the  name  and 
address  of  the  copyist  in  question.  The  manuscript  is 
signed  "  H.  Clifl'ord,  Ellesmere  Club,  5Iauchester." 


I  COLLIERY  ACCIDENT.''. 

What  can  be  done  to  preserve  the  life  and  limbs  ol 
the  working  colher  '/  If  one  of  the  colHers  were  asked 
the  question  he  might  point  in  answer  to  the  petition 
which  he  and  his  fellow-labourers  have  presented  to 
Parliament,  in  which  they  allege  that  the  legislative 
measures  hitherto  passed  have  prcxred  totally  inade- 
quate to  securing  the  personal  safety  of  the  miners, 
and  pray  for  the  appointment  of  a  sufficient  body  o£ 
sub-inspectors,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  examine 
internally  the  mines  and  collieries  in  which  they  ara 
called  to  labour.  There  are  at  present  twelve  in- 
speojors  of  coal  mines,  and  they  have  between  three 
and  four  thousand  collieries  to  look  after.  It  ia 
manifestly  impossible  that  they  can  do  the  work  effi- 
ciently; and  it  is  no  wonder  the  men  complain  that 
they  have  no  access  to  them,  and  no  means  of  apply- 
ing to  them  on  occasions  of  apprehended  danger. 
What  the  men  would  like  would  be  the  appointment 
of  a  number  of  practical  workmen — men  reared  ia 
mines,  and  with  Vv  hum  they  could  communicate  io 
case  of  need — in  the  capacity  of  sub.inspectors.  If 
such  deputies  were  in  sufficient  number,  a  Bystematic 
and  personal  inspection  of  pits  would  soon  be  in  ope. 
ration  ;  the  sub-inspectors  would  report  to  theil 
principals,  and  the  labour  of  the  latter  would  not 
only  be  lightened,  but  better  directed,  and  not,  aa 
now,  often  dissipated  and  spent  in  vain.  At  the  same 
t5me  the  working  miners  would  feel  more  at  home 
with  the  sub-inspectors,  and  would  get  frequent  hear- 
ing and  fuller  sympathy  with  the  details  of  their  com- 
plaints. This  plan  might  be  carried  out  at  no  very 
great  cost,  because  the  salaries  of  the  sub-inspectors 
.  would  be  comparatively  low,  and  some  twenty  to 
thirty  of  them  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  head 
inspectors  would  suffice.  It  would,  farther,  be  cone'Vl 
experiment,  as  the  same  thing  was  tried  long  ago  in 
the  inspection  of  factories,  and  has  worked  thoroughly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  It  would  most 
likely  be  objected  to  by  the  coal-owners,  just  aa  the 
aippointment  of  inspectors  was  objected  to  by  them  in 
ttui  first  instance  ;  but  we  submit  that,  looking  to  the 
laixventable  facts  of  the  working  coUier's  esse  as  it  at 
praiient  stands,  it  would  be  but  a  reasonable  conces- 
sion to  grant  his  petition,  and  to  ascertain  by  results 
how  far  he  is  a  judge  of  what  is  best  for  him.; 

JOHN  BRIGHT  "and  MICHEAL  BRUCE. 
A  paragraph  in  a  Scotch  newspaper  last  autumn  tol'J 
the  wor.ld  how  Mr.  John  Bright,  M.P.,  had  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  small  town  of  Kinross,  on  the  shores 
of  Loohleren,  and  how,  having  called  the  landlord  of 
the  hotel,  after  sundry  inquiries  after  the  famous 
trout  of  the  neighbouring  loch,  he  suddenly  changed 
the  subject,  and  asked  mine  host  if  he  knew  where  lay 
the  birthplace  of  Michael  Bruce,  the  poet.  Poets  are 
not  much  in  the  way  of  mine  host  ;  but  recollection 
or  inquiry  sopn  enabled  him  to  teU  his  illustrious 
gue.?t  that  Michael  Bruce  was  born  and  died  at  Kin- 
iiesswood,  a  small  village  about  three  miles  distant,  on 
tl^'  margin  of  the  lake.  Mr.  Bright  ordered  a  carriage, 
druvfi  to  the  retired  village,  found  there  an  old  resi- 
dent er  who  was  full  of  traditions  of  Michael  Bruce,  and 
showed  the  house  where  he  wa.=(  born,  lived,  and  died, 
together  with  sundry  rehcs  of  the  young  genius  ;  then 
led  the  way  to  Portmoak  kirkyarti,  and  pointed  out  the 
poet's  grave.  The  statesman  and  onitor  entered  with 
deep  interest  into  all  he  saw  and  heard  .:  then  heartily 
than!;ed  his  guide,  pot  into  his  carriage,  handed  the  old 
man  liis  card,  and  drove  ofi'  leaving  b\m  to  wonder  at  the 
famous  stranger  he  had  entertained  unawares.  What 
was  it  that  so  deeply  intere.stci  -ilr,^  Bright  in  th« 
young  poet  as  to  induce  him  to  make  this  pilgrimmags 
to  his  grave  ?  'Sot  that  the  young  genius  was 
taken  away  ere  he  re;ic-hed  his  pvimsi  of  poy.  er  :  this  is 
common  to  Bruce  wiih  many  anolhar  "inheritor  oi 
unfuifir.ed  teaown."  It  was  especially  the  behef  that 
to  him  of  right  belongs  the  ruithor  'mp  of  one  immor- 
tal lyric,  the  "Ode  to  the  Cuckoo."'  A  few  years  be- 
fore tljis  pilgrimage,  at'a  party  at  which  one  or  mor« 
poets,  as  well  as  several  other  men  emiueuc  in  liter^■ 
ture,  were  present,  Mr.  Bright  is  said  to  have  repeated 
the  exquisite  ode,  and  to  hr^ve  a.sked  those  present*  jt 
they  knew  who  wr..te  that.  Not  one  of  them  all  had 
ever  heard  either  of  the  ode  or  of  its  author.  At  thit 
time  Mr.  Bright  himself  believed,  as  so  many  others 
have  done  and  some  s>ti!l  do.  iiiat  the  ode  was  Logan's, 
Further  inquiries  convinced  him  that  in  this  belief  he 
was  mistaken,  and  that  Eruco  was  its  red  author. 
Hence  probably  this  visit  to  the-  heme  and  to  the  grave 
of  Bruce. — Good  Words. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  difficulty  which  exists  between  the  Board  of 
Triaity  College  and  the  gentlemen  who  form  the 
College  Historical  Society  is  not  by  any  means  the 
first  which  has  marked  the  troubled  but  not  inglorious 
career  of  the  latter  body.  To  trace  the  origin  of 
this  College  Society  we  must  go  back  to  the  days  of 
farthingales  and  puffs  and  powder,  and  bag- wigs  and 
long  swords,  to  the  days]  when  Pope  had  only  just 
passed  away,  and  Johnson  was  stUl  toiling  a  book- 
seller's hack  in  the  slums  of  London,  ancl  Dublin  was 
being  dazzled  by  the  graces  of  my  Lord  Chesterfield, 
»nd  Highland  widows  were  still  mom-ning  over  the 
dead  of  Culloden,  and  the  heads  of  Jacobite  chiefs 
grinned  over  the  portals  of  Temple  Bar.  It  was  in  this 
year,  1747,  a  number  of  young  students  at  Trinity 
College  founded,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Club,"  that 
association  which,  at  this  hour,  exists  under  the  more 
pretentious  title  of  "  The  Historical  Society.  '  The 
first  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  in  South 
Great  George's-street — "George" s-lane,"  as  it  was  then 
termed— on  the  21st  of  April,  1747.  It  met  twice  a 
week,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday — Tuesday  being  devoted 
to  a  set  oration  ;  and  Friday  to  a  "  speech  spoken  otf 
With  proper  emphasis  and  action,"  and  a  written  paper 
"given  in  on  a  given  subject  in  morality,"  while  the 
business  included  the  very  comprehensive  role  of 
"  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and  arguing  in  morality, 
history,  criticism,  politics,  and  all  the  useful  branches 
of  philosophy."  The  Club  originally  consisted  of  only 
seven  members,  and  upon  one  of  these,  a  young  lad  of 
Beventeen,  the  son  of  a  coimty  Cork  attorney,  the  main 
burden  of  maintaining  the  society  devolved.  He  was 
censor,  secretary,  treasurer.  He  spoke  constantly ;  at  one 
time  in  the  character  of  "  3r\itu3  on  the  Death 
of  Lucrece  >'  at  another,  of  "  Ulysses  on  his 
embassy  to  Priam,"  and  so  on.  In  the  following 
year  he  left  the  College  and  the  Club  to  plunge  into 
the  world  of  London,  to  dazzle  senates,  to  delight  co- 
teries, to  become  the  most  bvilliant,  the  most  pic- 
turesque, the  noblest  figure  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
to  make  the  name  of  Edmund  Burke 

Freedrim's  own  and  Fame's  ; 
One  of  the  lew,  tli'  Immortal  names, 
That  are  not  bom  to  die. 

Strange  to  say,  the  scanty  records  of  the  Club  reveal 
the  twin  faults  which  marred  the  majestic  eloquence 
of  the  p^eat  Irishman.  A  speech  of  his  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks  exhibits,  in  an  ex- 
aggerated form,  that  too  abundant  profusion  of  orna- 
ment which  always  distinguished  his  style  ;  while  the 
minutes  for  the  28th  April,  1747,  inform  us  that  "  3Ir. 
Burke,  for  an  essaj-  on  the  Genoese,  was  given  thanks 
for  the  matter,  but  not  for  the  deliv«ry." 
•  In  1753  a  new  society,  called  the  Historical  Club, 
sprang  into  existence,  and  during  the  following  years 
the  measured  eloquence  of  Yelverton  and  the 
fiery  and  impassioned  rhetoric  of  Henry  Grat- 
tan  were  heard  in  one  or  other  of  the 
rival  bodies.  In  1770,  the  two  societies  coalesced,  and 
on  Wednesday,  the  ■21st  March,  1770,  the  first  mestiug 
was  held  of  the  College  Historical  Society,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Mr.  H.  Du  Query,  who  afterj\-ards  be- 
came a  famous  member  of  the  Iri,sh  Bar.  The  Society 
opened  with  a  grand  flourish  of  trumpets,  but  it  soon 
began  to  suffer  from  one  of  those  attacks  of  decay,  the 
universal  poi-tion  of  debating  clubs  all  the.world  over. 
Mr.  WiUiam  Ball,  who  was  chairman  in  1775,  concluded 
his  remarks  at  the  annual  meeting  with  the  follorving 
delightfully  candid  utterance.  Alluding  to  the  his- 
torical examinations  with  which  the  night's  proceed- 
ings commenced,  he  said  : — 

"  You  then  stretch  yourselves  at  full  length  along 
the  back  seats  in  the  corneis  of  the  room,  and 
there  court  for  yourselves  the  repose  during  the 
tedious  interval  which,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  you  meditate  to  banish  from  the  society 
before  the  end  of  the  evening.  The  debate  now  opens. 
The  gentlemen  who  slept  by  this  time,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
Eumed,  are  fully  refreshed,  and  prepared  to  bear  a  first 
and  splendid  part  in  the  evening's  amusement.  One 
gentleman  rises  and  opens  the  debate  with  mode.stly  in- 
forming the  society  that  he  has  nothing  to  say.  Ano- 
ther i-ifies  to  oppose  the  last,  and  assures  us  that  the 
arguments  of  his  learned  fi-iend  who  opened  the  do- 
■faate  carry  vsdth  them  such  -weight  and  authority  that 
tb  would  be  presumptuous  in  bitn  to  propose  an  an- 


swer. He  sits  down,  and  thus  is  the  debate  con- 
cluded." 

A  more  candid  and  amusing  sketch  of  a  too  frequent 
debating  spciety  scene  we  have  never  read.  But  the 
society  soon  av.-oke  from  this  lethargy,  and  shared  to 
the  full  in  that  magnificent  noon-tide,  the  short  but 
biilliant  epoch  of  Irish  Legislative  Independence.  Art, 
Eloquence,  Song,  were  all  warmed  into  life  by  the 
genial  warmth  of  Nationality,  and  the  pulse  of  tho  His- 
torical Society  beat  in  unison  -with  the  great  heart 
of  the  Nation.  The  list  of  members  of  the 
Historical  Sooietj'  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
eighteenth  ctntury  is  a  glorious  record  scattered  thickly 
with  bright  names.  In  those  days  the  Historical  So- 
ciety listened  v.-ifh  delight  to  Thiimas  Addis  Emmett, 
and  was  amused  by  the  quaint  utterances  of  Peter 
BuiToiighs.  Orattan  himself  has  recorded  the  effect 
which  the  Historical  Society  speeches  of  Charles  Ken- 
dal Bushe  produced  on  him.  "  He  spoke,"  said  the 
generous  patriot,  "  with  the  lips  of  an  angel." 
Standish  0' Grady  (Lord  Gillamore),  and  Archbishop 
Magee  were  also  members  of  the  Society  and 
spoke  freqiiently.  Its  most  conspicuous  figures, 
however,  were  two  young  men,  of  vast  abili- 
ties, of  equal  years  and  fortvmes,  united  by  the  closest 
ties  of  intimacy,  doomed,  however,  to  fates  widely  di- 
vergent. One  of  these  men  was  to  tread  every 
height  of  fame  and  eminence,  to  shine  with  equal 
brilliance  in  the  Irish  and  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, to  preside  over  the  Irish  Bench,  to  sit 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  to  die  full  of  years  and 
honours.  The  other  lived  a  proi^cribed  and  hunted 
outlaw;  his  mangled  remains  were  buried  with  maimed 
rites  in  the  little  graveyard  of  Bodenstown.  The  friends 
and  rivals  who,  ninety  years  ago,  divided  the  sulirages 
of  the  Historical  Society  were  William  Conyngham 
Plunket  and  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.  In  these  days  the 
Historical  Society  enjoyed  the  amplest  liberty  of  de- 
bate. What  would  the  dons,  who  hold  up  their  hands 
in  horror  at  the  idea  of  a  mild  discussion  on  Federal- 
ism, have  said  to  such  a  question  as  "  AVhether  Ire- 
land, if  refused  the  lately  demanded  equality,  would 
be  ju.stified  in  breaking  off  the  connection?''  The  af- 
firmative answer  to  which  was  aanied  ■  unanimously. 
On  the  aist  of  December,  17S3,  Ive  find  that  Plunket 
moved  it  would  be  well  for  the  Americans  now  to 
expel  the  loya.lists,"  while  as  a  curious  instance  of  the 
inconsequence  of  men's  lives  with  their  career  in 
debating  societie.',  we  find  Thomas  Addis  Emmstt 
leaning  to  the  Conservative  side,  and  Tone  maintain- 
ing that  the  English  connection  was  necessary  for  the 
very  existence  of  Ireland. 

In  the  midst  of  these  halcyon  days  the  society  had 
its  first  dispute  with  the  powers  that  be.  The  society 
has,  since  1770,  met  in  College,  and  at  a  debate  in 
April,  1791,  the  Rev.  George  Miller,  Junior  Dean  of 
the  College,  ancl  an  ex-member  of  the  society,  ordered 
one  of  the  members  to  withdraw  for  using  some 
'"unparliamentary"'  expression.  The  order  was  obeyed, 
but  the  society  championed  the  oli'cuder,  and  censured 
the  action  of  the  Dean.  The  College  Board  retorted 
by  ordering  that  all  pei-sons  whose  names  were  not  on 
the  College  books,  or  who  had  not  obtained  medals, 
should  cease  to  be  members  of  the  society.  This 
ukase  caused  the  gi-eate^t  excitement  and  resentment, 
as  it  deprived  the  society  of  some  of  its  best  men. 
A  few  of  the  members  submitted  to  the  authority 
of  the  board,  but  a  considerable  section  geceded  and 
established  a  rival  society  in  ,the  Exhibition  Hall  in 
Wiiliam-strect.  The  secession  opened  its  proceedings 
with  an  address  from  a  gentleman  named  Lawson,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  board  had  always  regarded 
the  society  "  with  inveterate  and  implacable  hoftilit}'," 
and  had  at  last  satisfied  their  "  smothered  spleen." 
Notv.'ithstanding  that,  however,  the  extern  society  did 
not  prosper.  It  withered  away,  and  perished  with 
dignity  a  few  years  afterwards,  with  its  dying  breath 
handing  over  its  few  remaining  oboli  to  the  society 
within  the  walls.  This  latter  had,  after  the  momentaiy 
check  of  the  secession,  blazed  up  with  great  brOlitiucy. 
The  places  of  flunket  and  Tone  were  taken  up  by 
two  young  men  of  great  abOity,  united  as  the  former 
had  been  by  an  intimate  friendship,  destined  as  the 
former  were  for  widely  divergent  fates.  One  was  to 
lay  his  young  head  upon  the  scaffold,  the  other  to 
become  the  "  poet  of  all  circles  and  the  idol  of  his 
own."  But  Thomas  Moore,  whatever  his  faults,  had  a 
generous  and  a  tender  heart,  and  on  the  tomb  of  Ro- 
bert Emmet  he  laid  his  fairest  wreath  of  poesy ; — 

Ee  lived  for  bi.s  love,  for  his  country  he  died, 
They  were  all  that  to  e:U'th  had  entwined  him  ; 

Not  soon  vail  the  tears  of  his  country  bo  dried. 
Not  long  ■will  his  love  stay  behind  him. 

The  fiery  eloquence  of  Emmett  produced  a  profound 


effect  in  the  Historical  Society,  Many  students  wera 
converted  by  him  to  "  United"  principles,  and  th» 
avithorities  in  their  alarm  determined  on  a  bold  st^p* 
That  step  was  the  famous  visitation  of  April,  1798, 
In  the  "  Sketches  of  Ireland  Sixty  Years  Ago,"  a 
vi\-id  account  of  this  famous  scene  is  given.  Tha 
visitor  was  Lord  Clai-e,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  tha 
table  scowling  on  the  trembling  students.  Tha 
f  ellov.-s  were  fu-st  interrogated  as  to  their  knowledge  of 
treasonable  practices  ?  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes,  one  of  tha 
junior  fellows,  was  asked  did  he  know  of  any  United 
Irishmen  in  College.  "  No,"  he  answered,  in  a  stern 
tone.  "  Do  you  know,"  continued  Lord  Clare,  "  of 
any  secret  or  illegal  societies  in  college  ?"  "  I  do," 
said  Stokes.  "  What  are  they  ?"  cried  Lord  Clars, 
'•  Orange  societies"  was  the  reply,  "  and  I  know  soma 
members  of  them  !"  Evei-y  student  was  examined  ic 
a  similar  way,  and  the  result  was  that  Stokes  was  sus- 
pended from  his  fellowship  for  three  yeai'S,  and 
eighteen  students,  who  had  refused  to  answer,  or 
acknowledged  themselves  United  Irishmen,  were  ex- 
pelled. In  this  list  was  Robert  Emmett.  In  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  the  rebellion  broke  out,  and  owing  to 
the  general  hurly-burly  which  prevailed  the  Historical 
Society  adjourned  its  sitting  for  a  lengthened  period. 

AVhen  the  society  resumed  its  sitting  the  nation  wai 
in  the  death-throes  of  the  Union,  and  the  College  His« 
torical  suffered  with  every  other  Liberal  institution  ia 
that  tremendous  catastrophe.  The  early  years  of  th« 
century  were  for  the  society  years  of  depression,  ol 
dissension,  of  poverty,  of  failure.  Able  men  it  boasted 
in  those  days  ;  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  Lord  Justice 
Blackbure,  Bishop  Wilson,  of  Cork,  and  Mr.  Justice 
PeiTin  were  among  the  most  frequent  speakers.  Bu< 
the  society  did  not  prosper  apace,  though  a  brilUani 
flash  of  fancy,  of  esprit,  of  wit  was  cast  across  its  rs< 
cords  by  the  appearance  r.mong  the  ranks  of  its  d6< 
tators  of  Richard  Lalor  Sheil.  As  years  wore  on  tha 
society  began  to  rise,  but  it  scarcely  am  be  said  to 
have  grown  in  wisdom  as  it  grew  in  years.  A  fierca 
spirit  of  party  sprung  up,  and  astoundingly  passionata 
discussions  took  place  about  nothing  at  all.  At  a  de-- 
bate  one  gentleman,  on  being  called  to  order,  left  tiie 
room  with  the  milcl  remark,  Blood,  blood,  I'll  spilL 
blood  for  this,"  and  the  question,  whether  or  not  a 
vote  of  thanks  should  be  passed  to  an  out-going 
auditor  occupied  thirteen  nights  in  succession.  SiJch 
boyish  ebullitions  would,  however,  have  been  of  httle 
consequence  had  wise  men  then  had  charge  of  the  ia« 
terests  of  Trinity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  institu- 
tion was  handed  over  to  a  bevy  of  capped  and  gowned 
Eldons.  Every  opportunity  to  snub  and  taunt  the  so- 
ciety was  availed  of.  When  the  members  presumed 
to  discuss  the  assassination  of  Ctesar,  they  were  warned 
by  the  provost  that  their  doing  so  might  encourage 
assassination.  The  society  was  deprived  of  the  right  oi 
controlling  its  internal  afl'airs.  Junior  Sophistei's  wer< 
forbidden  to  become  members  of  it,  and  thus  at  a  bloM 
its  right  arm  was  cut  ctf.  In  a  woi-d,  the  Historic^ 
Society  was  hunted  to  death  by  a  series  of  petty  pep 
secutions,  and  in  February,  1815,  it  was  solemnlj 
resolved  that  it  had  become  impossible  to  any  longer 
cany  on  the  association  with  honour  or  utility,  and 
the  Historical  Society,  rolhng  its  cloak  around  its 
head,  perished  with  classical  dignity. 

An  interregnum  of  six  years  now  occurred,  and 
when,  in  1320,  the  society  again  raised  its  head,  it  was 
outside  the  College  halls.  This  revived  society  owed 
its  origin  to  Echlin  Slolyneux,  who  re-established  it  ir 
1820.  Shortly  after  this  period  the  chief  part  in  the 
discussions  was  borne  by  two  younji;  students,  one  ol 
v/hom  was  destined  to  be  the  chief  equity,  and  tha 
other  the  chief  common  law  judge  in  this  realm.  Their  i 
names  were  Whiteside  and  Napier.  The  society  pros- 
pered, but  it  thirsted  exceedingly  after  admission 
v/ithin  the  walls,  and  effort  after  effort  was  made  to 
obtain  the  much-desired  boon.  Repulse,  however,  did 
not  discourage  the  society,  and  at  this  period  twa 
famous  auditorial  addresses  were  delivered,  one  by 
AVilliam  Archer  Butler,  the  other  by  Thomas  Davis, 
the  poet  of  Irish  Nationality.  In  1843  tha 
ban  was  at  last  removed  and  the  Revived 
Historical  Society  again  found  a  local  habi- 
tation and  a  name  within  the  walls  of  Trinity.  Neves 
was  the  society  more  brilliant,  for  about  this  period  ita 
list  of  members  included  Isaac  Butt,  Torrena  M'Cul* 
logh,  the  late  Judge  Lynch,  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Yvilles,  Sir  R.  M'Donnell,  Sergeant  Armstrong,  Judge 
Lawson,  Judge  O'Erien,  Dr.  Ball,  Judge  Keogh 
Jlessrs.  Carson,  Ilarte,  Sadher,  and  other  Fellows  ol 
Trinity.  About  '52  there  was  a  period  of  depression, 
but  on  the  whole,  since  its  revival,  exactly  thirty  years 
.  ago,  the  career  of  the  College  Historical  has.been 'brd< 
liant  and  enccessful. 
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THE  LOSS  OF  TgE  DREAM. 

By  R.  D.  BOWLING, 
Author  of  "  To  Save  Both  ;"  "  On  Babies  and  Ladders," dc. 


PART  I.— M'KENZIE'S  FOLLY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  TELEGEAil — GUNPOWDER  OR  GOLD. 

The  boy  was  new  at  the  business,  and  took  his  time 
with  the  message.  He  left  the  College-green  office  at 
12.5  p.m.,  and  had  to  go  only  to  Gloucester-street.  lu 
Earl-street  he  met  another  boy  who  knew  him  before 
he  took  to  wearing  his  present  prodigal  allowance  of 
buttons,  so  the  two  spent  five  minutes  wrangling  over 
the  merits  of  a  black  and  tan  terrier  which  the  boy  of 
the  world,  as  opposed  to  tlie  boy  of  the  company,  had 
stolen  the  previous  Sunday. 

The  company's  boy  then  turned  up  Marlborough- 
street,  threw  his  chin  into  the  air,  and  whistled.  There 
is  nothing  more  calming  to  the  youthful  mind  than  a 
good  plaintive  whistle.  In  the  present  case  it  calmed 
the  boy's  pace  from  a  brisk  walk  to  a  lazy  shamble. 

At  the  corner  of  Gloucester-street  gasmeii  were  at 
work.  This  was  irresistible  ;  so  he  thrust  his  hand 
into  his  trousers'  pockets,  drove  care  and  all  sense  of 
responsibility  away,  and  concentrated  his  Vv'hole  facul- 
ties upon  the  operations  of  the  man  with  the  long 
punch. 

An  elderly  gentleman,  seeing  the  boy,  called  to  him 
and  said  that  it  was  a  shame  for  him,  or  any  telegi-aph 
boy;  ta  toiter'  when  upon  an  errand.  The  boy,  being 
new  a,t  the  business,  blushed,  took  his  hands  out  of 
his  pockets,  and  ran  on  his  way. 

It 'wag  fjxUj',. half- past  twelve  when  he  stopped  oppo- 
site the  house  to  which  the  message  was  addressed. 
He  gave  a  double  knock.  ■  He  handed  in  the  message, 
thrust  his  hands  once  more  into  his  trousers'  pockets, 
and  lounged  leisurely  off. 

The  girl  took  the  telegTam,  and  paused  in  the  hall 
deliberating  how  she  should  dispose  of  it.  The  super- 
scription ran,  "Marcus  Logan,  E3<i.,  Gloucester-street, 
Dublin."  The  servant  he.iitated,  because  Mr.  Logan 
was  at  present  up  stair,v,  a:id  she  knew  he  wuuld  be 
down  presently.  Should  .bhe  leave,  it  in  the  pnrlour 
until  he  descended !  or  shouldshe  go  up  with  it  to  him  ? 
He  never  liked  to  be  disturbed  when  he  locked  Mm- 
self  into  the  back  room  upstairs.  Telegrams  did  not 
come  often,  and  he  might  not  be  down  for  ten  mi- 
nutes— a  quarter  of  an  hour — and  minutes  might  be  of 
importance. 

Five  of  them  were  thus  lost  in  vacillation  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs ;  she  then  made  up  her  mind  and 
ascended. 

When  she  knocked  at  the  door  a  man's  voice  de- 
mandeil,  "  Who's  there?" 

"ife,  sir.    Hire's  a  telegi-am." 
"  Wait." 

There  came  from  the  room  a  sound  as  if  boxes  and 
safes  were  being  closed,  .succtjeJed  \;y  a  h-.-avy,  quick 
tread,  immediately  foUo-rted  by  the  b^aiuinij;  i.f  a  door; 
then  the  door  opposite  which  the  girl  stood  v.as  opjik.i 
hastily. 

Although  the  door  swung  back  the  recess  -was  in 
utter  darkness.  The  girl  held  out  the  yellow  envelope, 
and  a  large  muscular  hand  was  tbru-.t  out  of  the  gloom 
for  it.  The  same  voice  as  belVjre  rcpe  ited  the  word 
"Wait,"  and  the  exterior  door  slamnnxl.  There  was  a 
double  door  in  the  recess,  and  this  accounted  for  the 
gloom. 

In  loss  than  a  moment  the  door  flew  open  as:ain,  and 
the  same  large  hand  %\'as  v/aved  excitedly  t'ne  Ker-i'ant, 
while  the  same  voice  cried,  in  tones  hoarse  with  passion 
and  haste. 

"  Call  a  car.  Fly  !  "What  are  you  gaping  at  ? 
jriy — d'ye  hear  1  cull  a  car.  I  v,-ant  a  car  in  half  a 
minute.    D'ye  Iviv.  y.ni  idiot':" 

With  a  scan d  I  i':.  'i.I  along  the  passage 
and  dow  n  the  ;-tAir.-.  i:  o\  once  ag.un,  and 

for  awhile  all  w;,s  .siill  ;,.     .   ,     .  i.j.-. 

Then,  with  a  .sudden  wrcui  u,  ue  exterior  door  was 
flung  open  again^  and  a  tall,  pov^erfuily-built  man 
dashed  inio  the  passage,  ran,  anl,  taking  the  stairs 
three  at  J  a  tirne,  reached  the  hall  in  an  amazingly 


short  time.  A  car  stood  ready.  Without  saying  a 
word  to  the  servant,  he  sprang  upon  it,  and  cried  to 
the  driver, 

"  To  the  Kingsbridge  Terminus,  like  mad  !" 
Tlie  man  v.'hipped  the  horse,  and  they  started  at  a 
smart  trot.    Mr.  Logan  looked  at  his  watch. 
Driver  ;" 
"  Sir."  ■ 

"  A  sovereign  if  you  put  me  do^vn  in  twelve  minutes. 
Can  vou  do  it 
"  f  11  try,  t:ir." 
"  (ill  on." 

Mr.  Logan  held  a  small  carpet-bag  in  one  hand,  and 
grasped  the  rail  round  the  driver's  seat  with  the 
other.  The  man  stood  up  and  whipped  the  horse  into 
a  gallop. 

Tlie  people  on  the  pathways  of  Gloucester-street  and 
Rackville-.-itreet  and  Bachelor's-walk  stared  ;  those  on 
the  roiidw  ay  ran  and  looked  back- with  alarm' w  hen  the 
furiouslj- -driven  car  passed.  The  policemen  shook 
their  fists  and  made  gestures,  comrciimdiug  a  halt.  But 
the  driver  took  good  care  not  to  see  these  signs,  and 
continued  to  scourge  the  hov.-je. 

They  swept  along  the  cjuays  at  a  break-neck  speed. 
Lamp-jjosts  and  shop-fronts  and  cabs  and  cars  flew  by 
them.  The  driver  still  stood  ;  the  gentleman  held  the 
rail  and  the  carpet-bag. 

Opposite  the  Four  Courts  Mr.  Logan  looked  back, 
attracted  by  the  sound  of  a  car  in  pursuit.  There 
was  a  policeman  upon  it,  and  he  seemed  urging  his 
driver  to  hasten,  and  pointed  passionately  to  the  car 
upon  wmoh  Mr.  Logan  sat. 

When  the  policeman  saw  that  Mi:  Logan  perceived 
him  he  made  energetic  and  iiupai'ative  signs  to  stop. 
Mr.  Logan  turned  deadly  white.  His  hand  relaxed 
upon  the  rail,  and  for  an  in.stiUit  hs  a[ipearfld  about  to 
loss  his  pnwer  of  remaiuiug  upright.  The  spasm 
was  temporary,  for  in  a  .second  he  straightened  him- 
self and  thre-n'  up  the  carpet-bag  on  the  seat  beside 
him.  He  pre.s.-ed  a  spring,  the  bag  opened,  and  he 
slipped  his  hand  into  it.  Then  he  stood  upon  the  car, 
resting  one  knee  on  the  seat  and  still  keeping  his  hand 
in  the  bag. 

"  Drive  !"  he  hissed  in  the  man's  oar. 

"  Can't  do  better,  sir,  if  you  vi'ere  to  make  it  ten 
pounds.  I'm  all  right  if  1  don't  get  fined.  Is  there  a 
car  after  us,  sir 

"  Yes." 

The  man  looked  ba^!:  aiil  e-;cl,Liined  in  a  voice  of 
chagrin,  "  Oh,  bedad,  I'lh  Jo:ic  '.    fl>j's  afterme." 

Mr.  Logan  sv/ung  liis  hc>!  d  i-ound  i'.jain  and  watched, 
the  pursuing  car.  It  win  gaiuing  -.i;>jn  them.  The 
policeman  repeated  his  signals  ;  he  was  now  near 
enough  to  be  heard.  Mr.  Logan  caught  his  words, 
"  Stop  '  stop  that  car,  will  you,  or  you'll  be  fined  the 
full  iienalty,  d'ye  hear  How  dare  you  drive  like 
that";" 

"Cdi,  then,"  thought  Mv.  Logan,  "he's  only  after 
the  furious  dri-.-ing,  is  tl\L't  all  '  A  suiile  of  relief 
[rissed  across  his  pallid  face.  He  drew  his  hand  out 
of  the  carpet  bag  and  closed  it,  mutteiing  as  he 
did  so,  "  I  thought  Caulncld  had  stolen  a  march  on 
Stefano."  Then  ho  said  aloud  to  the  carman,  "  Don't 
mind  the  fines  ;  catch  the  train,  and  I'll  pay  the 
penalty  !" 

■  They  reached  the  King's-bridge,  and  dashed  up  to 
the  terminus.    Mr.  Logan  spraug  ofi',  threw  down  a 
sovereign  to  the  inau,  ciyir.g,  "  Send  the  1111  fen-  the 
r  fiucs  to  the  house  vou  took  me  from  and  you  v-'ill  be 
pai.l." 

He  pa^ood  iniderthe  portico,  procured  a  ticket,  and^ 
just  as  the  train  began  to  move,  was  thn>t,  carpet- 
bag in  liand,  into  an  empty  compartment  of  a  first- 
class  carriage. 

He  tlax  w  himself  back  in  one  of  the  cushioned  di- 
visions and  llung  the  bag  into  the  one  opposite.  He 
vvi'vd  his  fnre'iicad  aud  fanned  himself  with  his 
pok  ket  handkerchiof,  ami  drew  a  few  long  .inspirations, 
as  one  does  after  existing  for  some  time  on  too  little 


'■'Aha  !"  he  muttered,  "that  gave  me  an  ugly 
turn.  It  would  have  been'  bad  enough  to  miss  the 
train,  but  when  I  saw  the  policeman  I  thought  all 
v,-as  up.  Caulfield  must  be  got  away — that's  plain. 
1  hopt;  Jitelnno  has  ail  ready."  He  leaned  back  and 
lo  ikcd  thoughtful.  "  An  >igly  turn,"  he  mused  half 
aloud.  '■  I  wr,.nt  Sum:- thing  after  it."  He  opened  the 
brig.  "A  man,"  he  continued,  "  should  never  trave 
without  three  things — brandy,  soothing  syrup,  and 
gold.  Of  course  I  speak  of  men  of— of — genius  hke 
myself  !" 

He  drew  a  flask  out,  and  having  poured  some 
brandy,  drank  it  slowly,  punctuAtmg  his  words  livith 
little  sips. 


'•'  The  brandy  for  himself — to  nerve  his  arm — to 
lend  him  courage  in  emergencies — to  dull  him  to  every 
sen.se  but  a  sense  of  his  own  advantage  in  momenta 
when  action  is  required." 

He  screwed  the  head  on  the  flask  and  returned  it  to 
its  place. 

"  The  soothing  syi  up."  He  paused  and  produced  a 
beautifully-mounted  six-chamber  revolver  He  raised 
the  hammer  and  let  it  down  agam.  gently.  He  swung 
the  weapon  lightly  in  his  hand,  leant  his  head  over  his 
right  shoulder,  an5  slowly  taking  aim  at  a  button  in 
the  upholstery,  went  on — "The  soothing  syrup  for  his 
friends."  He  rubbed  the  weapon  affectionately  withhia 
sleeve  and  restored  it  to  the  bag. 

Then,  taking  out  a  small  leather  purse,  he  threw  it 
softly  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  murmuring  as  ho 
did  so,  "  Gold — gold  for  the  devil."  He  smiled  a  bad,' 
bitter  smile.  "  Gold  to  buy  the  useful  faculties  of 
men — to  serve  as  a  bribe  tD  Satan  for  the  loan  of  the 
villainous  side  of  others.  All,  this  gold  is  a  fine  thing  ! 
Here  are  a  hundred  sovereigns,  and  with  them  I  can 
borrow  the  oaths  and  voices  of  tei)  men,  or  the  smiles 
of  a  hundred." 

He  threv/  the  purse  into  the  bag,  and  closed  the 
latter  by  the  spr'iag.  .After  pondering  a  moment  he 
continued  : — 

"  I  think  any  man  of  average  ability  can,  by  the 
judicious  use  of  brandy,  gunpowder,  and  gold,  manage 
fairly  to  put  society  and  all  its  works  and  jjomps  at 
defiance.  When  I  have  all  three  I  feel  the  ability 
welling  up  so  that  when  I  possess  the  three  material 
ones  the  impalpable  one  is  always  present  too." 

Again  Mr.  Logan  smiled  llis  unwholesome  smile. 

"  The  cjuestion  now  is  whether  I  shall  use  gunpowder 
or  gold  with  Caulfield,  ciu-se  him  I  in  this,  however, 
1  shall  be  goveined  by  him,  so  I  must  wait.  Tea 
hours  will  decide." 

Mr.  Logan  feU  into  a  long  reverie.  He  was,  un- 
doubtedly, a  handsome  man.  His  complexion  was 
sallow,  but  not  unhealthy  ;  his  nose  was  long,  and 
straight,  and  thin — too  thin,  perhaps  ;  his  eyes  were 
dark,  almost  black,  but  much  too  cio^e  together,  and 
slanting  somewhat  downwards,  like  a  goat's  ;  they 
were  blight,  and  keen,  and  piercing  when  active,  but 
when  at  rest  they  seeined  dull,  uiispeculative,  lazy. 

After  a  v.'hile  the  traveller  took  out  a  telegram,  and 
read  it.    Thus  it  ran 

From  Stefauo  Jfanaccio,  Tralough,  to  Marcus  Logan,  Esq., 
Gloucester-street,  Bublin. 
Come  down  at  once.   Lose  no   time.   He  has  seen  the 
agent.    I  shall  act  as  agreed. 

"  It  really  is  most  inconsiderate  of  Caulfield.  I  never 
had  much  faith  in  his  judgment,"  he  soliloquised. 

He  v.'ill,  I  fear,  drive  me  to  use  the  gunpowder,  or  an 
equivalent  for  it.  2s  ow,  the  smell  of  gunpowder  never 
doe?  anyone  good;  it  curses  him  that  gives  and  birri 
that  takes  ;  whereas  gold  blesses  him  that  takes,  and 
doesn't  curse  him  that  gives,  though  the  having  to  give 
it  may  make  him  curse.  I  do  hope  Caulfield  has  dona 
nothing  rash.". 

He  drevv'  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and  read  it.^  It 
was  written  in  ItaUan,  to  the  following  effect  : — 

Should  things  go  v.'rong  ■with  C,  I  wUl  telegraph.  You  must 
start  by  the  train  ne.xt  following  the  receipt  of  the  message. 
I  shall  take  a  boat  and  reach  the  bay  by  the  time  you  get  to 
the  cottage.  I  shall  moor  the  boat  and  come  to  you.  'Wa 
can  then  govem  ourselves  according  to  cm;umstance3. 

"  Stefano,"  he  muttered,  as  he  returned  the  paper 
to  his  pocket,  "  you  are  a  genius,  but  you  want 
nerve  End  prudence,  and  would  be  nothing  without 
me." 

Thi-ee  times  during  nine  hours  Mr.  Logan  changed 
trains.  It  was  dark  when  he  arrived  at  the  little 
roadside  station  of  Tralough.  He  found  a  car  waiting 
for  him.  Taking  his  carpet  bag  in  liand,  he  mounted 
it  and  bade  the  man  drive  in  haste  to  the  village  of 
Poulmore. 

It  was  a  sea-coast  country.  Even  from  the  road 
which  Mr.  Logan  travelled  tie  murmur  of  the  ocean 
could  be  heard  intermittently  as  they  passed  any  dip 
of  land,  for  up  through  the  valleys  and  gorges  came 
the  wind  from  the  shore. 

For  nearly  an  hour  they  drove  in  silence.  Then  a 
few  dim  lights  flickered  ahead. 

"  Is  that  Poulmore  V  asked  the  gentleman. 

"  Yes,  sir.  That's  Poulmore.  A\Tiere'll  I  put  you 
down,  sir 

At  the  cross  roads  outside  the  village.    You  need 
not.  v.  ait  for  me.    Did  the  gentleman  who  engaged 
you  settle  with  you  ?"  • 
"  Ye.s,  sir." 
'■'  Very  well." 
"  This  is  the  cross,  sir." 
'    "  Good/'  and  without  another  word  the  EaB3€lig.el 
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sprang  off,  and,  carrjring  his  bag  in  his  haEd,struck  into 
the  downs. 

CHAPTER  II. 

JJK.  L0GA2?'S  tLOQUEXCE. 

It  was  a  bleak,  black  coast,  forbidding  and  desolate. 
For  miles  the  great  blue-brown  cliffs  hung  brooding 
over  the  dark  waters  below,  and  always  the  waters 
seemed  to  fret  and  fume  over  their  impotency  against 
those  adamantine  barriers. 

For  miles  the  huge  inhospitable  v.-alls  reared  their 
heads  two  hundred  feet  to  heaven,  with  sheer  sides  to- 
wards the  sea.  For' miles  there  was  no  opening,  no 
Etrand,  no  estuary,  no  creek,  no  bay,  no  cove  into 
which  a  tempest -hunted  vessel  could  creep  and  breathe 
in  quiet,  like  a  rabbit  in  its  burrow,  until  the  great 
chase  of  the  winds  across  the  ocean  was  over  and  the 
waters  had  lost  their  lioary-bearded  anger.  Whenever 
gailoi-s  talked  of  this  coast  they  shuddered,  and  told, 
in  subdued  whispers,  the  names  of  vessels  they  knew 
to  have  been  sbattered  into  staves  against  these  inex- 
orable, passionless  cliffs. 

After  about  four  miles  of  such  coast  there  was  a 
narrow  opening,  no  wider  than  a  salmon  fishing-rod  is 
long,  but  spreading  into  a  spacious  basin  of  blue-green, 
silent,  motionless  water.  After  this  opening  the  c!i2s 
lost  then-  height,  and  dwindled  into  lower  foi-ms,  but 
for  thiee  good  miles  further  on  there  was  no  landing- 
place  even  for  fishing  boats. 

From  this  cliff-locked  little  bay  rose  a  steep  tortatnjs 
path  leading  to  the  heights  above.  So  arduous  ami 
perOous  was  this  way,  ihat  it  required  both  dexterity 
and  nerve  to  ascend  or  descend  it,  and  although  the 
people  using  it  were  comparalively  few,  scarcely  a  year 
pstssed  that  a  battered  and  disfigured  corpse  was  not 
found  at  the  foot  of  it  or  was  not  drawn  out  of  the 
dark  waters  of  the  bay  by  the  fishermen  >vho  fre- 
quented the  place. 

Close  to  the  top  of  this  path  perched  a  little  village. 
It  consisted  of  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  humble 
houses,  ranged  at  right  angles  to  the  sea,  in  order  that 
the  wild  winds  might,  have  as  little  surface  as  pos- 
sible at  their  mercy.  It  was  the  only  village  for 
miles  each  vvay,  aud  just  for  -form  s.ake  there  was  a 
police-ban-ack  aud  a  garrison  of  four  men,  who  devoted 
most  of  their  time  to  fishing  in  the  bay  'frith  hand-' 
lines,  smoking  short  clay  pipes,  ax^d  nursing  the  babies 
of  the  village. 

Looking  inland  frotn  Poulmore  coidd  be  seen  nothing 
but  a  vast  aud  undulating  plain  wluch  sank  and  rose  in 
irregular  and  uninteresting  billows"  until  it  met 
the  sky.  A  more  bleak  and  de.solate  region 
could  not  be  imagined.  I  rorn  year's  end  to  year's 
end  there  came  no  change  ;  for,  the  short  green  glass 
\sas  always  the  same,  exce^jt  when  tu\i-ards  the  close  of 
summer  it  gre^v  a  little  more  yellov.-  ;  but  the  moist 
winds  from  the  sea  kept  it  nearly  ahvays  green.  There 
gi-ew  no  tree  in  sight,  and  save  for  a  few  sicldy  plants 
some  of  tho  most  ambitious  inhabitants  endeavoured 
to  court  iuti)  toleration  of  life,  thoi'tfw.vs  no  break 
in  the  prospect. 

Small  village  as  Poulmore  v/as,  it  had  more  in- 
cidents than  fiiirly  belonged  to  one  of  its  size,  for 
scarcely  a  year  went  by  without  the  loss  of  a  boat,  and 
Bometimes  to  this  was  added  a  wild  horror  when  all 
the  male  mem'oers  of  one  or  two  families  went  down 
beneath  the  winds  under  those  tall,  stern  cliii's.  Its 
usual  appearance  was,  however,  calm  to  sleepiness  and 
monotonous  to  distraction. 

Less  than  a  mile  from  Poulmore  in  a  hollow  of  the 
upland  downs,  stood  a  solitary  house. 

The  house  v.-as  a  large  cottage,  surrounded  by  a 
small  garden  enclosed  with  walls  that  did  not  reach 
higher  than  a  man's  shoulder.  A  few  stunted  shi-ubs 
Qiade  desperate  and  only  pai-tially  successful  attempts 
at  hving  ;  the  sea  air  wrought  havoc  upon  them,  and 
the  sea  winds  v/rung  the  leaves  from  their  stems  and 
left  them  gaunt  and  tall  and  hidf  apparelled. 

The  stoi-y  of  this  house  ran,  that  it  had  years  bafore 
been  built  by  some  speculative  and  not  over- wise  capi- 
talist, who  hoped  to  convert  all  the  downs,  with  their 
short,  bitter,  moss-like  grass,  into  a  profitable  sheep- 
walk,  browsed  by  flocks  a  tliousand  strong.  The 
project  turned  out  an  utter  failure,  and  ruined  the 
unfortunate  experimentalist.  The  house  became 
deserted,  and  the  huudi-eds  upon  hundreds  of  acres 
were  once  more  left  to  bo  sowed  by  the  uun  and  rain, 
and  reaped  by  the  storms  from  the  ocean. 

For  years  ii-'Eenzie's  Folly— for  so  it  was  called,  out 
of  comphment  to  the  man  aud  the  project  that  gave  it 
origin—stood  "idle  upon  the  waste.  It  waa  rapidly 
falling  into  decay,  and  people  were  calmly  waiting  for 
its  complete  destmotion  in  soma  rough  gala;  when, 


about  six  months  before  the  events  narrated  in  the 
last  chapter,  those  about  the  place  heard  with  deep 
astonishment  and  curiosity  that  M'Kenzie's  Folly — or 
"  The  Folly,"  as  it  was  called  for  the  sake  of  brevity — 
was  to  have  a  tenant,  and  that  tliis  man  of  singular 
taste  was  one  Captain  Edward  Caulfield,  master  mari- 
ner, and  that  this  man  was,  in  a  way,  under  difScu 
ties,  and  remaining  ashore,  not  of  his  own  choosing, 
but  because  of  something  he  had  been  concerned 
in.  Bej'ond  this  the  people  at  Poulmore 
knew  nothing  of  the  histoiy  of  their  new 
neighbour.  From  tho  day  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  the  Folly  until  the  hour  Mr.  Logap  got  the 
telegram,  they  had  not  added  to  this  list  onefeingle  fact 
concerning  his  previous  life. 

Captain  Edward  Caulfield,  on  the  evening  of  Mr. 
Logan's  hasty  flight  from  Dublin,  sat  in  the  parlour  of 
the  Folly.  -A.lthough  the  room  was  a  parlour,  it  an- 
swered for  the  doilfele  purposes  of  pailour  and  kitchen. 
Captain  Caulfield  was  a  sailor,  and  consequently  better 
able  to  live  alonfi,  more  independent  of  woman  s  help, 
than  a  landsman  would  be.  Whether  he  loved  solitude 
for  its  own  sike  or  for  some  quaUty  not  inherent  in  so- 
litude itself,  no  one  could  say.  At  all  events,  no  one 
shared  his  home  at  the  Folly. 

Upon  this  particular  evening  the  Captain  had  a 
visitor,  and  the  two  sat  and  smoked  long  pipes  in  the 
pavloui'. 

The  Captain  was'  a  man  of  a;bout  forty-fivq,  tall, 
ravi-'boned,  aug^ilar,  powerful; but  ungainly,  with  long 
black  hair,  and  light  blue  restless  eyes  His  compa- 
nion stood  a=i  a  direct  antithesis  to  him — low-sized, 
square,  full,  ttoi-id,  and  evidently  the  other's  social  in^ 
ferior.  Tho  only  thing  they  resembled  one  another  in 
was  age  ;  they  were  both  at  the  far  end  of  their  prilne. 
The  second  man's  name  was  Wilham  Kelly. 

Thei;e  werfc  no  blinds  to"  the  v.indows,  and  the 
shutters  were  open.  Vt'hat  need  to  close  shutters 
in  the  Folly  'i  for  no  thieves  wandered  that  way,  and  as 
for  blinds,  even  if  there  were  any,  no  one  would  have 
thought  of  using  them  to  defeat  cmious  eyes,  for  who 
e\'er  came  that  way.'  When  the  weather  wa.s  bad,  and 
the  sea  birds  flew  inland,  it  became  necessary  to  close 
the  shutters,  otheru'ise  the  birds  would  dash  them- 
selves against  the  panes,  and  break  the  glats. 

Besides  a  pipe  each  of  the  tAvo  men  had  for  solace 
a  glass  of  grog  at-his  elbow.  Beyond  the  two  glasses 
and  a  common  earthenware  jug,  thi^re  was  nothing  else 
on  the  table. 

It  wus  a  dull,  heavy  October  night.  There  was  no 
moon  ;  ovei'  tho  land  lay  a  low  fine  fog,  and  vapour 
made  the  so;i  a  mystery  of  silver  haze. 

The  two  men  had  evidently  been  talking  of  some- 
thing v.diich  intei-ested  them  in  iio  conuaon  vv-ay,  for 
they  both  smoked  long  and  thoug'ntfully,  without  ut- 
tering a  word,  sometimes  removing  the  stems  from 
their  mouths,  as  if  \o  give  their  ideas  a  freer  coui'se. 

Kelly  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Yes,  it's  a  good  deal  of  monej- — -a  big  lump.  But 
can  he  do  what  he  says  f  . 

'•Yes,  of  course  he  can,"  the  Captain  answered, 
testily. 

"  For  the  two  of  us  ?" 

"  For  the  two  of  us.'' 

'■  A  thousand  pounds  down  and  a  free  pardon — it 
isn't  bad,  eh  i" 

"  No.  I  knew  you'd  agree,  so  I  made  all  square 
with  him.  AVe're  to  go  over  to  him  to  Tralough  to- 
morrow. Y^ou  h;id.  better  stop  at  the  village  to-night. 
Some  of  the  people  will  gix  e  you  a  berth.  I'll  be  over 
early,  aud  we'll  start  after  breakfast." 

"  Isn't  it  lucky  that  we  kept  it  all  dark  from  Hogan  ? 
He'd  send  off  to  Logan  the  minute  he  got  the  scent  of 
it." 

"Yes.  But  I  took  care.  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  and  Cap- 
tain Caulfield  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed 
triumphantly.  "  They  thought  they  had  me  on  a  lee- 
shore,  but  I'll  fetch  off  apd  leave  them  to  go.  on  the 
rocks  in  the  dark." 

"Well,  I'm  off,"  said  the  other,  rising.  "This 
is  a  very  lonesome  place  for  you  to  be  in,  captain.  I 
suppose  you  keep' ' — he  looked  around  the  walls — '•'  arms 
of  some  kind  f 

The  tall  man  opened  a  drawer  in  the  table  at  which 
they  sat,  and  said,  "  Vv'hen  I  jumped  out  of  the 
rigging  of  the  Dream  I  had  that  in  my  belt,  and  I 
have  kept  it  by  me  since."  He  put  a  large,  old- 
fashioned  double-bnn-ellcd  pistol  on  the  table. 

Kelly  trembled  slightly,  and  observed,  "  I  remem- 
ber it.  It  would  be  an  ugly  customer  to  come  foul  of 
in  ak.scufile." 

The  two  men  parted.  Kelly  struck  across  the  dull, 
mist-olad  waste,  and  Caulfield  walked  back,  pat  down 
by  the  table,  and  emoked. 


Kelly  walked  on  with  his  head  bent  down  and  hie 

e.yes  fixed  on  the  ground.  Before  starting  from  ttta 
Folly  he  had  taken  his  bearings  for  Poidmore,  and 
was  walking  straight  to  the  village  now. 

The  mist  was  pretty  thick,  but  as  there  were  no 
objects  in  view,  he  could  not  well  judge  of  its  density. 
AVhen  he  had  gone  about  half  way,  he  stopped  and 
looked  aroimd.  He  wished  to  see  some  object,  uo 
matter  what. 

He  walked  on  a  little,  still  keeping  his  eye  about 
him,  seeking  for  anything,  however  small.  Suddenly 
he  saw  a  large  mass  or  patch  right  before  him. 

A  tree  'i  No  !  No  tree  was  near.  There  was  no  tree 
on  the  whole  common. 

The  object  approached — a  man.  Kelly  stood,  and 
never  moved.  The  figure  went  silently  by.  He  saw 
that  the  man"  carried  a  bundle  in  his  hand.  -It  seemed 
like  a  little  bag. 

With  the  muttered  question,  "  Who  on  earth  can 
that  be  at  this  hour  I"  Kelly  pursued  his  course,  won- 
dering as  he  went. 

The  man  who  passed  Kelly  held  his  way  onward, 
without  pause  or  hesitation.  As  he  came  within  view 
of  the  Folly  he  stood  still  for  a  moment,  wiped  his 
forehead,  and  muttered  half  aloud,  "At  last." 

He  went  up  to  the  door  and  knocked  loudly  with 
his  knuckles.  No  reply  reached  him  for  a  moment, 
then  came  the  sound  of  approaching  feet,  and  Captain 
Caulfield  opened  the  door,  with  : — 

"  Who's  this  !"  He  was  bUnd.  in  the  darkness 
after  coming  out  of  the  light,  and  could  not  see. 

"  My  name  is  Marcus  Logan.  I  think  we  have  met 
before." 

Caulfield  sprang  back  into  the  passage,  shouting  in  a 
vt;ice  hoarse  with  horror  and  surprise,  "  By  heavens,  we 
have.    Aud  what  brings  you  here  now  ?" 

"  I  heard  this  morning  that  you  were  falling  into 
bad  compaii}',  so  I  came  down  to  see  what  truth  there 
is  in  the  rumour." 

"  Come  in."  They  entered  the  hall  and  passed  into 
the  parlour.  "Sit down,"  and  they  sat,  Caulfield  in 
his  old  place,  and  Logan  in  the  place  which  had  been 
occupied  by  Kelly. 

The  two  men  eyed  one  another  intently  some  time 
in  silence  ;  then  Caulfield  spoke — "  Upon  what  black 
business  did  you  come  down  here  now  ?"  As  he  said 
these  words  he  opened  the  drawer  in  the  table  slowly, 
without  looking  towards  it. 

The  motion  did  not  escape  the  watchful  eye  of 
Logan  ;  he  lifted  his  bag  up  on  the  table,  touched  the 
spring,  drew  forth  the  flat'K,  and,  leaving  the  bag  open 
before  him,  said, 

'■  Caulfield,  my  dear  fellow,  will  you  try  some  of 
this  ?  It  is  really  excellent." 
"  Never  mind  the  flask,  go  on." 
"  Y'ou  are  wi'ong,  my  dear  Caulfield — you  are  wrong 
to  de.-pise  brandy  ;  it  is  the  queen  of  liquors,"  and  ha 
belli  the  fl:;.sk  up  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  his 
left  band,  continuing,  "  and  when  used,  not  abu-ied,  is 
simply  invaluiible.  Now,  my  dear  Caulfield,  i  wonder 
tb.at  a  man  like  you,  who  is  at  this  moment  coquetting 
with  his  life,  should  despise  the  queen  of  hquors, 
Y'ou  are  wrong,  indeed." 

■'  Coquetting  with  my  hfe  !  What  do  you  mean  ?"  He 
drevv'  the  dravcer  a  little  more  open,  and  let  his  hand 
rest  upon  the  edge  of  it.  •  • 

"  The  explanation,  my  dear  Caulfield,  is  very  simpla 
When  you  fir.st  spoke  to  the  agent  at  Tralough  you 
hcp;iai  to  coquette  with  your  life.  When  you  arranged 
with  him  to  sell  cur  secrets — v.ell,  I  came  to  expostu- 
late with  you."  .  He  smiled  grimly,  and  leaned  across 
the  table  towards  his  companion. 

'■  And'  suppose,"  whispeied  the  Captain  hoarsely, 
"  that  I  don't  care  about  your  expostulations,  or  what< 
ever  you  call  them  '!"  , 

"  Then,"  the  other  answered  with  an  imperturbabla 
smile,  thrusting  his  hand  into  the  bag,  "  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  use  w'nat  native  eloquence  I  possess  aud  what 
artificial  eloquence  I  can  command." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  his  face  assumed  a  threat- 
ening expression,  and  before  Caulfield  could  move  he 
held  the  revolver  at  his  head,  saying  quietly,  "  If  you 
move  a  muscle  you  are  a  dead  man." 

(To  be  Continued.) 

The  German  Parliament,  the  legal  duration  of  which 
1  terminates  in  March,  IS'ii,  w ill  piobcibly  be  dissolved 
!  very  t;hortly.  It  is  projjosed  to  l;old  the  election  in 
I  the  last  week  in  December,  aud  to  convoke  the  new 
j  paj-liament  for  the  beginning  of  February. 
I  PzNN'Y  Bank,  19  and  20  Winetavcrn-street— Bank  Hours, 
1  every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  On  Monday,  Wednesday, 
;  and  Saturday  Evenings,  from  7  to  9.  £&  per  Cent,  on  De- 
^  dosits  of  £5. 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 
♦   

CEOQrETiES  OF  RiCE. — Boil  a  teacupful  of  rics  until 
it  is  very  soft.  Let  it  cool,  and  with,  well-floured 
hands  form  it  into  balls.  Dip  each  one  into  well- 
beaten  egg,  and  fry  in  eciual  portions  of  butter  and 
lard,  until  brown,  turning  them  to  brown  evenly  on 
both  sides.  A  little  flour  may  be  added  to  the  rice,  if 
it  does  not  adhere  well  together. 

White  Sauce. — Put  one  ounce  of  butter,  and  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  flour,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
&nd  a  pint  of  water  into  a  stew-pan,  stining  until  it 
boils  ;  add  another  ounce  of  butter,  and  still  stir. 
Beat  two  eggs  till  light,  a^ld  a  gill  of  whipped  cream, 
or  rich  milk,  some  grated  nutmeg,  a  Httle  white  pep- 
pei',  antj  the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Boil  all  the  ingre- 
dients together  once,  and  serve  hot. 

PiCKLEi)  Nastobtiums. — Fill  glai?s  jars  witli  the  nas- 
turtiums, which  should  be  gathered  on  a  hot,  sunny 
day,  and  be  perfectly  dry  when  bottled.  Scahl  in  one 
quart  of  white  wine  vinegar  one  ounce  of  whole  white 
pepper,  and  ono  ounce  of  salt.  Let  it  get  perfectly 
cold,  and  po>ir  it  over  the  nasturtiums,  corking  each 
jar,  and  sealing  it  up.  Let  them  stand  one  year 
before  using. 

Bird's-Xest  Pudding. — Select  six  very  large  juicy 
apples  ;  peel  and  core  them,  and  sprinkle  over  them 
H  little  minced  lemon-peel.  Put  them  in  a  pudding- 
dish.  Mix  to  a  smooth  batter  a  pint  of  rich  milk,  half 
t  pound  of  flour,  and  fovu-  well-beaten  eggs.  Pour 
this  over  the  apples,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  one 
hour.    Serve  hot. 

Sauce. — Beat  to  a  smooth  cream  two  ounces  of 
butter  and  four  ounces  of  pulverized  sugar  ;  add  the 
juice  of  a  lemon,  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg. 

Cream  Biscuit. — Work  together  to  a  smooth  paste 
two  cups  of  sweet  butter  and  two  of  sour  cream  ;  sift 
Lnto  itj  working  all  the  time,  nine  cups  of  sifted  flour. 
Beat  SIS  eggs  till  light,  and  stir  into  the  batter.  Mix 
a  teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  a  little  luke- 
warm water,  and  when  dissolved,  mix  it  well  into  the 
batter.    Form  into  biscuits  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Mock  Chickex  Salad. — Beat  two  eggs  till  light, 
md  put  them  into  half  a  pint  of  vinegar  ;  stir  together 
>ver  the  fire  till  as  thick  as  cream  ;  add  a  gill  of  olive 
oil,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
md  a  little  Cayenne  pepper.  Beat  all  well  together, ' 
md  stand  it  aside  to  cool.  Mince  finely  a  dish  of  cold 
veal,  and  the  same  quantity  of  celery.  Mix  together 
with  a  spoon,  and  pmir  over  them  the  salad  dressing. 

GlxGHHBREAD. — Mix  Well  together  one  pound  of  flour 
and  hall  a  pint  of  molasses  ;  stir  to  a  cream  one  pound 
of  butter  and  one  o£  sugar,  and  add  to  the  molasses 
and  flour  ;  mix  to  a  thiu  batter  with  sweet  milk,  add 
two  ounces  of  powdered  ginger,  and  one  tablespoonful 
of  soda.  A\T3en  well  mixed,  add  flour  until  you -have 
a  soft  dough  ;  .form  into  a  loaf,  and  bake  in  a  mode- 
rate oven.  A  pound  of  stoned  raisins  stined  in  the 
batter  improves  gingerbred  very  much. 

Nectaeixes. — Peel  and  stone  the  fruit,  pushing  out 
the  stone  to  pre.'^erve  the  shyps  ;  strew  over  them 
f>owdered  sugar.  Make  a  thick  syrup  of  loaf  sugar, 
md  when  it  is  cold,  put  the  nectarines  into  it.  Let 
them  stand  forty-eight  hours.  Put  them  on  the  fire 
tn  a  preserving  kettle,  and  as  each  nectarine  becomes 
clear,  remove  it  with  a  skimmer,  and  put  them  on  a 
flat  dish  to  cool.  When  cold,  put  the  fmit  in  glass 
jar.5,-  pour  the  cold  syrup  over  it,  and  cover  with  air- 
tight c  ivers. 

Toasted  Cheese. — Make  a  dish  of  buttered  toast. 
Cut  slices  of  new  cheese,  and  \mt  them  on  a  chafing 
pan  '■  stir  them  over  the  fire,  till  melted  to  a  cream, 
add  a  seusoning  of  butter,  mustard,  and  salt  ;  stir  a 
moment  more  over  the  fire,  then  spread  the  mixture 
hot  over  the  toast.  Put  it  in  the  oven  a  moment  to 
brown,  and  serve.  - 

Tomato  Wixk. — The  tomatoes  for  wine  must  be  per- 
fectly ripe.  Cut  them  into  pieces,  and  loash  them 
through  a  hair  seive  till  all  the  juice  is  extracted. 
Strain  this  juics  through  a  jelly  bag  till  clear.  To 
every  gallon  add  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  and  two 
ounces  of  mixed  whole  cloves  and  allspice.  Put  it 
into  a  cask  in  a  warm  place  and  let  it  ferment.  Bottle 
it,  corking  the  bottles  tightly. 

■Floating  Island. — Separate  the  yolks  and  whites 
of  six  eggs  ;  beat  the  yolks  till  smoothjfand  add  to 
them  a  quart  of  rich  milk,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  and  one  grated  nutmeg.  Put.]this  mixture 
into  a  pitchsr,  ssl  it  in  a  pan  of  cold  water,  over  a  dear 
£r3.  Stir  it  constantly  while  heating,  and  until  it  has 
Blackened  into  a  rich  cream.  Cool  h,  and  when  cold, 
pour  it  into  a  glass  dish.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
to  a  BtifT  froth,  and  put  the  froth  upon  the  custard  in 
ilarge  spoonfuls.   Serve  cold» 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


Feuit  Houses. — Pine?. — In  order  to  avoid  the 
blanched  appearance  which  pine  plants  that  have 
not  been  well  winterad  often  present  in  the  spring, 
it  will  be  necessary  at  tliis  season  to  have  the  glass 
under  which  they  arc  placed  kept  clean,  and  the  plants 
should  be  brought  near  to  it,  and  not  bs  crowded  to- 
gether ;  tills  will  aftbrd  the  plants  the  full  benefit  of 
every  ray  of  sunshine  and  all  the  light  possible.  Lender 
these  conditions  in  light  houses  the  plants  can  be  kept 
gradually  growing  through  the  winter  months,  and 
con.-iequently  v.'ill  fruit  the  sooner— an  advantage  both 
in  regard  to  the  fruit  and  in  an  economical  point  of 
view  also.  The  sooner  a  pine  plant  can  be  fruited  the 
better,  providing  it  is  a  good  sucker  v.-hen  started. 
Syi'inging  the  plants  overhead  should  now  be  discon- 
tinued, and  too  much  humidity  about  successional 
stock  at  this  sf-ason  should  be  avoided,  espe- 
cially with  a  low  temperature.  If  fermenting 
materials  are  used .  to  supply  heat  at  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  such  beds  will  now  require  attention, 
and  should  be  removed  or  refreshed,  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  necessary  degree  of  heat  for  as 
long  a  period  as  possible  through  the  winter.  Tan  and 
leaves  are  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  for 
pot  culture  tan  is  best.  This  material,  if  partially 
dried  before  the  tire,  is  rendered  much  more  durable, 
as  rapid  fermentation  is  thereby  greatly  avoided. 
S.tribt  attention  will  be  necessary  to  the  condition  of 
the  beds  if  they  are  re-made.  The  general  manage- 
ment in  other  respects  should  be  continued  as  before 
detailed. 

Peaches  and  Nectakinl?. — The  trees  in  the  latest 
succession  houses  will  now  be  about  casting  some  of 
their  leaves,  and  if  a  light  broom  is  applied  it  will  dis- 
lodge them  gradually.  Should  tha  latest-planted 
yoimg  trees  be  still'  growing  vigorously,  and  their 
young  shoots  not  yet  properly  matured,  a  little  Jlre 
may  be  applied  in  dull  weather  advantageously.  Give 
plenty  of  air  at  all  time.=!,  except  iu  rainy  weather, 
when  the  top  and  lower  sashes  must  be  shut tokeep  the 
borders  dry.  Proceed  v.-ith  pruning,  dressing,  and 
tying  to  the  trellises  all  the  trees  in  the  early  houess 
for  an  early  commencement  of  forcing  next  month. 

Plant  Housi;?. — Gp.f.ekhouse  Hard-wood]:d 
Plants. — A  portion  of  the  hard-wooded  plants  that 
have  been  prepared  for  winter  flowering  should  now 
be  placed  in  a  temperature  of  50  degrees  to  bring 
them  into  flower.  The  above  temperature  should  not 
be  exceeded  to  commence  v/ith,  otherwise  the  flowers 
are  comparatively  useless  when  cut,  as  they  flag,  and 
do  nut  last  half  the  length  of  time  that  they  will  be 
found  to  do  if  brought  on  gradually.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  give  them  ail  the  light  possible  by '  keeping 
th'^m  near  the  glass,  with  sufficient  air  on  all  favour- 
able days.  The  plants  should  T)ot  be  syringed  over- 
head of tener  than  is  necessary  to  keep  do%vn  insects, 
nor  have  more  water  appUed  to  their  roots  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  up  a  healthy  root  action..  Where  there 
is  a  large  demand  for  cut  iiov.'ers  in  winter  it  is  essen- 
tial to  keep  these  little  cultural  matters  well  in  view, 
for  there  is  nothing  more  tantalising  than  to  see 
flowers  flagging  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  cut ;  and 
where  cutting  is  not  the  object  but  to  use  the  plants 
for  conservatory  or  room  decora.tion,  the  length  of  time 
thev  will  last  in  good  condition  is  equally  a  considera- 
tion of  some  importance.  A  fev/  also' of  the  earliest 
Arnicas  should  be  brought  on  iu  the  same  temperature, 
so  as  to  have  them  ready  by  I  hvistinas.  Xone  are 
better  for  this  early  work  than  the  old  rrdica  alba  and 
Fielder's  White.  In  the  selection  of  the  different 
plants  to  furnish  the  winter  supply  of  cut  flowers,  it 
is  of  some  importance  to  get  a  reasonable  amount  of 
novelty  in  the  things  used,  but  it  is  of  greater  conse- 
quence to  select  such  as  may  be  depended  upon  to 
furnish  in  quantity  the  most  useful  colours.  During 
the  next  four  months  the  water-pot  must  be  used  with 
great  care  in  the  winter  season  ;  there  are  quite  as 
many  plants  killed  through  receiving  water  before 
they  require  it  as  die  iu  the  summer  through  water 
being  withheld  too  long,  although  they  frequently  do 
not  show  the  eSects  until  longer  days  and  brighter 
weather  tell  the  tale  of  unhealthy,  decayed  roots  un- 
able to  perform  their  functions.  Whatever  watering 
is  required,  let  it  be  done  early  in  the  day,  so  that  the 
houses  may  be  dry  before  they  are  closed  in  the  even- 


Mdlle.  Albani  has  m?t  with  great  success  at  St.  Pe- 
tersbiu'gin  Lucia  di  Lammcrmojr  and  La  Sonnambula. 
It  is  Baid  that  Madame  Adelina  Patti  has,  among 
otberi^  congratulated  the  Cauadian>rtiata<. 


FACETI/E. 


_  A  pickpocket,  when  engaged  in  his  profession,  eeldom 
IS  aware  that  he  is  stealing.  Ho  performs  all  his  thefts 
m  a  moment  of  abstraction. 

In  a  well-regulated  house,  all  the  good  taste  of  the 
mistres.'i  is  not  lavished  upon  the  parlours.  Even  tha 
hall  has  its  hatractions. 

It  was  the  sweep,  just  as  he  was  entering  the  chim- 
ney, who  originated  the  phrase,  "  Who  enters  here 
leaves  soap  behind." 

A  brilliant  young  married  lady  wants  to  know  if  it 
is  bigamy  for  a  man  to  become  wedded  to  his  wife's 
opinions. 

But  very  few  women  can  travel  without  trouble 
from  a  headache.  As  they  get  near  their  journey's 
end  this  trouble  leaves  them  because  they  haven't 

vertigo  : 

A  debating  society  discussed  the  question,  "  Is  it 
wrong  to  cheat  a  lawyer  f"  After  full  discussion  and 
mature  deliberation,  the  decision  was,  "  Xot  wrong, 
but  too  di:ficultto  pay  for  the  trouble.  ' 

A  Suuth-Western  editor  remarks  : — "  If  in  our 
school-days  the  rule  of  three  is  proverbiailv  tn-ing, 
how  much  harder  in  after  life  do  v,-e  find  the  rule  of 
one."    J-Ie  has  been  married  only  fourteen  months. 

Said  Mr.  Cantwell  to  his  clergyman,  who  had  a  great 
disrelish  for  hypocrisy,  "  How  can  I  best  help  to  re- 
form the  world  ?"  "  By  beginning  with  yourself  :" 
was  the  conclusive  renlv. 

To  take  only  tv.-o  letters  from  money,  and  have  but 
one  left  is  considered  a  neat  thing.  But  we  have  heard 
of  a  man  who  took  money  from  letters  so  there  wasn't 
any  left. 

In  an  article  on  '•'  Domestic  Unhappiness,"  which 
we  saw  in  a  daily  paper  the  other  morning,  the  ques- 
tion was  asked,  ''  Why  do  wives  fade  !  '  As  there  was 
no  ansv.  er  to  the  inquirj',  we  suppose  the  editor  threw 
it  out  as  a  conundrum,  and  v.iil  venture  to  answer, 
"  Because  they  v.-on't  wa.sh  ':" 

A  famous  judge  came  late  to  court  one  day  in  busy 
session,  whereat  the  clerk,  in  great  surprise,  inquired 
of  him  the  reason.  "  A  child  was  bom, '  his  honor 
said,  "  and  I'm  ,  tlje  happj'  aire."  "  An  infant 
judge  ?"  Oh,  no,"  said  he  ;  "  as  yet  he's  but  a 
crier." 

"  James,  could  anything  be  vretter  than  a  wo:aan 
with  a  cataract  in  her  eye.  a  v.'a.terfall  on  her  head, 
forty  springs  in  her  skirt,  and  high-heel  shoes  t"  , 
"  Yes,  sir.  A  girl  with  a  notion  in  her  head,  and 
sv.  imming  in  tears  v.culd  beat  her  out  o'  sight  o' 
land."  ' 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  a  recent 
London  paper  : — "  To  Christians — A  pious  young  man 
never  having  the  blessing  of  the  use  of  his  limbs 
through  being  set  on  wet  grass  in  childhood,  earnestly 
solicits  forty-two  postage  stamps,  in  return  for  w'liich. 
he  will  send,  free,  six  "cest  nickel  silver  tea-spoons  to 
any  p;irt  of  London." 

An  orator  of  th^  "  Far  West"  proposes  to  "  grisp 
a  ray  of  light  from  -the  great  orb  of  day,  spin  it  into 
threads  oi  gold,  and  v,-iih  them  weave  a  shroud  ia 
which  to  wrap  the  whirlwind  which  dies  upon  the 
bosom  of  our  western  prairies."  We  are  afraid  the 
machinery  will  break  before  that  fabric  gets  through 
the  loom. 

An  ignorant  lecturer  explained  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Se<i  by  saying  that  the  Israelites  crossed  on  the 
ice.  "  There  is  no  ice  vmdei-  the  equator  '."  exclaimed 
au  auditor.  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  rotortcd_  the 
lecturer,  "  the  event  to  which  I  refer  happened  thou- 
sands of  years  before  there  wers  any  geographers  in  the 
world,  and  consequently  before  there  was  any  equator. 
I  think,  my  friends,  that  I  have  answered  the  gentle- 
man completely." 

Affkcitonate  Bp.othj;r. — "What's  thematter,  Lulu? 
Didn't  either  of  those  young  fellows  I  saw  flirting  with 
you  last  evening  come  to  the  |'a\p;£itionr.l  point;" 
'■  Yes,  Will.,  both  of  them  did."  "  Both  of  t'nem  T 
What  are  you  crying  about,  then  ? '  "  Because  I  said 
Yes  to  the  wi'ong  one." 


American  Iron  yor  England. — Speaking  at  a 
Trade  Union  demonstration  at  D:irlington,  Mr.  Brog- 
den,  M.P.  for  Wednesbury,  stated  that  he  had  at  tha 
present  moment  au  ofl'er  for  10,000  tons  of  rails 
of  English  make  that  are  lyi::g  iu  New  York  at  £2  a 
ton  less  than  they  could  ha  bo  ught  for  and  put  free  on 
]  board  a  vessel  in  a  Wel..h  port. 

j     r>cciccr  Eros.'  Purest  an<i  l;e,^t  Tea,  at  is.        tier       :s  a 
coiabmatioit  of  the  tinest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  all 
I  that  is  requisite  to  make  Teaperfect.  7SoutliOreatG«otge'»< 
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PAID  IN  HIS  OWN  COIN. 


Archjf  Galbraith  sat  in  his  office,  docketing  bis  last 
£le  of  papers.  It  had  been  a  persistently  wet  day^ 
and  tkrough  the  mnddy  streets  the  miserable  people, 
encumbered  with  umbrellas  and  overcoats,  plodded 
along  iu  a  kind  of  hopeless  resignation. 

"  I  wish  Mark  Elliott  would^come,"  he  thought,  as 
he  arraiaged  his  desk  for  the  momiug'a  work  ;  "  I  wish 
Mark  t.  ouid  come."  And  with  the  wishMark  entered; 
his  hii;adsome  person  and  impetuous  manners  forming 
the  strongest  contrast  to  his  plain,  calm,  methodical 
friend.  Yet  the  two  loved  eax;h- other  sincerely  and 
UDSelflcihly. 

t     One  ,t;lance  into  Mark's  face,  however,  told  Archy 
\  that,  ill  some  way  or  other,  there  was  to  be  a  change 
in  th«'  eveai^ig's  programme,  and  before  it  could  be 
.  annoiLDiced,  he  said  : 

i  "  \  cm  have  got  a  new  sensation,  I  see.  What  is  it  ?" 
i,  ''  Xo,  really  ;  I  have  received  orders  to  dine  at  home, 
!  that  is  all.    Aunt  Margaret  has  company,  and  wants 

tne  to  he  entertaining  :  some  young  lady  she  has  been 
t  espccting  for  some  time,  and  in  whom  she  takes  a 
I  groat  interest.  The  girl  is  pretty  and  rich,  and  I  dare 
,  say  I  iihall  be  in  some  danger  ;  but  I'm  willing  to 

Like  tlie  rfek."    And  Mark,  with  a  little  affectation  of 

diiuciyism,  twirled  his  mustache,  and  straightened  up 

his  sij:  feet  of  masculine  beauty. 
"  Sedf-deuying  1    Why  am  I  not  invited,  too,  I 

rronder.  V" 

Tho  ways  of  women  are  past  finding  out.  Auntie 
_  :  some  private  reason.  I  think  you  ought  to  be 
oioi  e  grateful  for  the  '  breach  than  for  the  obser- 
vance.' You  know  what  a  dinner  hers  is— no  spices, 
tio  v.'mt;s,  and  a  deluge  of  coffee  and  sweetmeats — a 
regular  woman's  dinner,  without  even  the  consolation 
of  a  smoke." 

'•  Pshaw  !  You  know  you  like  a  flirtation  fbetter 
I  than  a  <Unuer,  Mark.  Mo're  fool  you  !  However,  in 
this  case-the  woman  may  be  worth  it  ;  very  few  are, 
though.    Call  iu  the  morning  and  report,  will  you  ?" 

W  ith  a  nod  of  acquiescence  -and  adieu,  Mark  was 
gone. 

After  hU,  his  indifference  was  very  much  assumed  ; 
for  the  young  lady  had  long  been  an  indefinite  source 
of  P.nnoyance  to  him.  He  knew  that  he  was  expected 
to  fall  iui  love  with  her,  and  he  knew  better  still  that 
he  had  already  anticipated  that  expectation  in  a 
different  »lai-ection.  All  the  way  he  was  thinking  of  a 
pair  of  blown  eyes,  tender  and  bright,  which  had  long 
held  him  a  secret  captive,  and  vowing  that  nothing 
nor  anybody  shovdd  make  him  false  to  the  promise  he 
had  already  given. 

"  Poor  Kttle  Floy !"  he  Ij/cSught  benignly.  "  It 
would  break  her  heart,  and  I  should  hope  I  am  not 
quite  brute  enough  to  do  that." 

His  spirits  rose  as  he  neared  home,  and  when  his 
Runt  spoke  to  him  of  Mary,  and  of  her  love  for  her, 
he  asked  : 

"  Is  she  arp(r6tty  girl,  Aunt  Margaret  ?" 

"Always  a  man's  first  ijuestion  about  a  woman. 
Well,  I  cannot  tell  you.  1  only  saw  her  a  moment  or 
two  as  she  ciime  in.  She  preferred  going  to  her  room 
and  resting  before  seeing  any  one." 
■  "Then  she. is  clever-.  Resting,  of  com-se,  meant  dress- 
ing." 

"  I  do  not  see  it  in  that  light.  \Vho  was  there  to 
dress  for  ?  Ufot  you.  I  doubt  if  she  knows  of  your 
Bxiatence." 

"  Dear  aunt,  .thenlet  her  remain  in  ignorance.  I  am 
Vrilling." 

"  What  affeistation,  Mark  1" 

There  was  no  time  to  say  more.  A  servant  opened 
the  door,  and  quietly  announced,  "  Miss  Peyton." 

For  a  moment  she  stood  at  the  open  door,  taking  in 
With  a  rapid  ghmce  both  the  room  and  its  occupants. 
LoTOlj-  as  youthful  poet's  dream, 
On  suinmer  eve,  by  haunted  stream ;" 
her  dusky  beauty  and  star-like  eyes  enhanced  by  every 
device  of  di-ess  and  ornament.    It  was  no  wonder  that 
Mark  at  once  succumbed  to  her  spell. 

The  evening  was  an  enchanted  one.  Music  and 
wnversation  added  new  charms  to  her  eloquent  face, 
ind  interpreted  the  aoul  sitting  in  her  eyes. 

Mark  no  sooner  looked  than  he  loved.  He  passed  a 
very  restless  night,  and  rame  down  to  the  breakfast 
table  in  what  his  aunt  called  a  "  touch-me-not" 
temper— neither  rude  nor  cross  ;  on  the  contrary,  so 
excruciatingly  polite  tLiat  she  ouly  felt  oppressed  and 
MsentfuL    But  when  Maxy  entered,  she  brought  with 


her  a  different  atmosphere.  Her  smile  cleared  the  room 
as  a  Hash  of  electricity  does  the  u.ir.  The  radiance  of 
her  beauty  was  a  real  power  against  which  there  was 
no  enchantment  able  to  prevail.  Mark  would  fain 
have  remained,  but  had  no  excuse  for  doing  so  ;  and 
he  had  the  mortification  to  see  that  his  departure 
scarcely  affected  Mary  at  all. 

On  reaching  the  street,  he  went  at  once  to  Archy's 
office.  For  a  few  minutes  the  young  men  sat  and 
.smoked  without  conversation.  Archy,  with  charac- 
teristic caution,  waiting  for  Mai'k  to  introdu.ce  the  sub- 
ject which  he  knew  he  had  come  to  discuss.  As  usual, 
the  weather  was  the  opening  wedge.  Mark  declared  it 
to  be  suicidal. 

"  I  behaved  shamefully  this  morning  at  break- 
fast, and  it  was  all  the  fault  of  the  weather  ;  it  is 
enough  to  make  a  man  for.wear  his  country  '" 

"  Nonsense  !"  replied  Archy.  "  I've  been  under 
those  '  eternal  skies  of  blue,'  aud  a  httle  of  the  gray 
is  quite  the  thing,  in  my  opinion.  Will  not  this 
yoimg  i  lady  at  home  make  a  little  independent  simshine 
for  you  ?"  , 

"  I  am  afraid  of  that  kind  of  sunshine  ;  it  is  dan- 
gerous." 

'  "  Not  to  you,  who  are  acclimated.  But  describe  it 
to  me." 

'•■  I  can't  do  it,  Archy.  She  is  just  so  bright  that 
she  dazzles  you.  Last  night  it  was  a  soft  gray,  silvery 
hght,  mingled  with  heavenly  blue.  This  morning  it 
was  rosy,  bright,  and  sparkling.  I  can't  analyse.  I 
only  know  it  made  the  room  cheerful,  in  spite  of  fog 
and  rain." 

"  And  your  bad  temper  ?" 

"  Ah  !  that  had  to  depart,  as  all  evil  spirit^  do,  be- 
fore the  light." 

"  I  hope,  Mark,  you  are  not  in  love  with  this  young 
lady." 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"  Because,  Mark,  it  won't  do.  There  is  little  Flora 
Kelvin  ;  it  would  break  her  heart  if  you  should  desert 
her  now.  " 

"  There  is  no  engagement  between  us." 
'■  But  there  ought  to  be." 

'"  That  is  hardly  fair,  Archy.  Yuu  don't  know  the 
facts." 

"  I  know  you  have  taken  considerable  trouble  for  the 
past  year  to  teach  her  to  love  you,  and  I  do  hope  you 
are  not  going  to  make  it  aa  unfortunate  lesson  for 
her." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  do  nothing  wrong  to  Flora. 
You  are  not  sympathetica  this  morning,  Archy,  so  I  am 
going." 

AU  through  the  long  day  Mark  fretted  and  wearied 
over  his  accustomed  work,  but  "  time  and  the  hour 
run  through  the  longest  day,"  and  six  o'clock  came, 
although  Mark  thought  it  never  would.  Then  through 
the  light  and  bustle  he  made  his  way  to  the  stately 
quiet  of  his  aunt.-  He  made  a  hasty  toilet,  for  dress 
was  not  to  Mark  a  necessary  foible,  and  went  to  the 
dining  parlour. 

Mary  was  sitting  before  the  fire  thoughtfully. 
An  atmosphere  of  repose  and  calm  pervaded 
her.  To  I^Iark,  with  his  heai-t  full  of  unrest  and 
longing,  going  into  her  presence  was  like  going  into  a 
sanctuary. 

JIark  ought  to  have  gone  to  Flora's  that  evening 
but  insteadhe  sent  a  hurried  apology  ;  and  in  that  sel- 
fish spirit-which  flavours  even  the  best  love  of  a  man, 
stayed  where  inclination  and  not  duty  called  hira- 
And  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  such  selfish  in- 
dulgence. Flora  received  more  and  more  apologies 
and  fewer  call^,  until  even  the  apologies  ceased  to  be 
necessary.  Mark  did  not  ask  himself  whether  Mary 
loved  him  ;  he  did  not  dire  to  think  of  his  unmanly 
treatment  of  the  dear  little  gul  who  had  been  so  pre- 
ciou.s  to  him.  He  was  absorbed  iu  the  delicious  pre- 
sent, and  blind  to  all  future  consequences.  He  went 
less  and  If  ss  also  to  Archy's,  for  his  evident  disinclina- 
tion to  discuss  the  subject  nearest  Mai  k's  heart  irri- 
tated him  like  a  reproach. 

One  night,  coming  home  from  business  a  httle  later 
than  Uoual,  he  met  Mary  coming  downstairs.  She  was 
dressed  for  an  entertainment,  in  some  misty,  transpa- 
rent white  materi;il,  which  seemed  to  float  about  her. 
Her  neck  and  arms  were  uncovered,  and  were  beauti- 
fully white,  yet  having  just  enough  rose  tint  to  suggest 
that  perfect  health  which  is  the  crown  of  beauty.  Her 
magnificent  hair  rippled  and  waved  across  her  forehead, 
aud  was  kept  in  place  by  a  wreath  of  bright  gi-e'en 
leaves  and  gleaming  white  mistletoe  berries,  and  a  little 
spray  of  the  sa.me  fastened  the  rich  lace  which  formed 
her  berthe.  Mark  stood  to  watch  her  approach.  In- 
deed he  was  so  fascinated  that  he  couldnot  have  moved 
imless  it  was  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet.    As  she 


passed  she  put  out  her  hand  with  a  smile,  and  then  all 
his  stormy,  passionate  love  found  a  momentary  voice. 

"  Mary  !  Mary  !"  he  ejaculated,  and  put  out  his 
hand  to  detain  her.  But,  in  her  coldest  tone,  and  step- 
ping slightly  backwards,  she  answered  : 

"  What  did  you  say,  sir  ¥' 

"  I  said  nothing,  Miss  Peyton.  My  heart  spoke  to 
you.  I  was  foolish  enough  to  imagine  you  would  hear 
it." 

Then,  turning  fiercely  round,  he  shut  himself  in  his 
own  room  in  a  storm  of  love  and  rage.  His  sufferings 
were  so  keen  that  he  actually  remembered  "poor  httle 
Floy,"  and  half  resolved  to  return  tohis  allegianeeand  f  or- 
getthetantalisingwoman  who hadalluredhimforthelast 
few  weeks  from  lovei'  and  friend  and  business.  But 
love  ouly  mocked  at^ these  resolves  ;  nothing  would  me» 
mory,  or  even  reason,  reproduce  but  the  one  bewitch- 
ing image,  in  its  floating  white  drapery,  looking  down 
on  him  from  the  dim,  wide  staircase. 
■  The  next  morning  he  was  so  disturbed  that  he  de- 
termined to  go  aud  talk  the  whole  affair  over  with 
Archy,  and  if  his  advice  was  practicable — that  is,  agree- 
able— to  take  it.    He  was  amazed  when  Archy  said  : 

"  Flora  Kelvin  is  engaged  to  a  handsome  young 
cavalry  officer  ;  he  was  quite  splendid  in  his  uniform, 
I  assure  you.  1  understood  it  was  an  old  attachment. 
She  is  not  to  be  married  until  next  liionth,  as  Captain 
Home  is  obliged  to  return  to  duty  at  present." 

"  Ah  !  I'm  glad  of  that.  I  shall  go  to  see  Flora  to- 
night, and  tell  the  little  lady  what  I  think  of  her." 

Then  he  opened  hLs  heart  about  his  other  trouble, 
and  Archy  listened  very  patiently  while  he  described 
the  scene  of  the  previous  night.  He  could  offer  him  no 
consolation,  however,  except  the  assurance  of  Shake- 
speare, that  "  a  women  often  scorns  what  best  contents 
her,"  ■ 

It  *-ould  certainly  have  been  both  the  wisest  and 
the  kindest  course  for  Mark  to  have  been  grateful  for 
the  "oblivion  granted  by  the  Kelvins,  and  quietly  ac- 
cept i^he  Siime  ;  but  this  was  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
young  mftn's  feelings  and  pride.  To  be  dropped  with- 
out'i;egrct  and  without  reproach  wounded  both  his 
self-pstpcm  and  his  affection.  He  felt  nearer  in  love 
with  Flora  than  he  had  been  for  many  weeks,  and  a 
sense' of  wrong  iind  injustice,  which  under  the  circum- 
stances was  ridiculous,  haunted  him,  blending  ir- 
resi.stibly  with  the  miserable  hope  that  Flora  !»was  as 
unhappy-  as  himself.  That  night  found  him  waiting 
again  in  the  little  drawing-room  where  he  had 
so  often  visited  for  her.  But  she  was  longer 
in  coming  this  time,  and  when  she  did  come, 
it  was  hard  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
same  Flora.  The  littl-^  timid,  shrinking  girl,  who  had 
been  wont  to  nestle  to  his  side  and  droop  her  large 
brown  eyes  beneath  his  ardent  gaze,  met  him  to-night 
with  a  sfriiff  frnid  and  a  polite  indifference  infinitely 
more  galling  than  reproach.  She  drew  her  chaii 
under  the  gaslight,  and  sat  and  crotcheted  with  such 
cold  serenity  that  ail  the  eloquence  in  his  heart  was 
frozen  on  his  lips. 

At  length  a  little  clock  on  the  mantle  chimed  the 
well-known  hour  for  tea,  and  Flora,  in  a  tone  which 
perfectly  ignored  the  past,  asked  him  to  come  int-t  tha 
jfarlour  and  take  a  cup.  As  she  made  the  request  she 
moved  towards  the  door,  but  Mark  reached  it  fii'^t 
and  standing  so  as  to  intercept  her  exit,  said  ; 

"  Look  up  at  me  nnce  more.  Flora,  and  let  us  speak 
honestly  together.  You  know  you  hire  me,  and  yet  you 
are  going  to  marry  thut  Captnin  Home." 

"  I  do  not  Io<-e  you,  Mark  Elliott,"  .she  replied,  rais- 
ing hef  largo  dark  eye^,  au.d  looking  him  steadily  in 
the  face. 

"  Since  v/hen  have  you  ceased  to  do  so,  Flora  ?" 

"  Since  I  ceased  to  know  you  worthy  of  my  lovej 
Mark.  If  you  will  be  selfish  and  rude,  and  compel 
me  to  s'peak,  it  is  best  for  you  then  to  hear  the  truth. 
I  did  love  you  ;  loved  y<m  in  spite  of  your 
many  faults,  in  spite  of  my  friends'  advice,  and  of 
my  mother's  entreaties.  ¥>\it  T  do  not  love  you  now. 
If  you  taiiglit  me  how  to  love,  you  taught  rile  too — 
0  I'rfark  !  how  .shall  I  say  the' word  ?— to  despise  you; 
to  find  my  idol  clay  was  a  miserable  lesson.  But  I  am 
not  one  of  tho?e  women  who,  .ifter  such  a  discoverj', 
can  still  offer  up,  with  tears  and  regrets,  so  costly  a 
sacrifice  as  my  own  youth  and  hopes,  and  with  them 
those  of  a  mother  equally  precious  to  me.  When  you 
were  fallen  prostrate,  I  banished  you  from  my  heart 
for  ever." 

"  You  soon  found  a  new  idol,"  said  Mark,  with  a 
bitter  sneer  on  her  face. 

"  Mr.  Elliott  might  have  spared  the  sneer.  Satan 
rebukicg  sin  is  not  a  very  consistent  spectacle." 

"And  are  we  to  part  thus.  Flora  V 

"We  ought  never  to  meet  again.    Wby  did  yoa 
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come  ?  I  v;i\\  tell  you  why,"  slie  said,  her  eyea 
blazing  with  suppressed  anger.  "You  came  hoping 
that  you  woiild  be  able  to  make  me  suifer  a  miserable 
regret,  to  insult  me  with  apologies  which  are  in  them- 
Belves  insults.  J)o  you  not  understand,  sir,  that  there 
(ire  wrongs  a  woman  never'  has  a  memory  tender 
enough  to  forgive  ?    Allo-wt'me  to  pass,  Mr.  Elliott." 

"  No,  by  Heaven,  Flora,  I  cannot  part  with  you  in 
anger.  Is  there  no  thought  of  the  past  sufficiently 
powerful  to  compel  one  kind  word  before  I  go  ?"  And 
there  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  passionate  entreaty 
in  his  voice. 

"  No  I  not  in  all  the  past,  Mark.  Not  one.  But 
there  is  so  much  in  the  vast,  untried  future.  I  would 
nut  dare  to  carry  into  my  new  life  any  bitter  thoughts 
or  angi-y  feelings  ;  for  this  reason,  and  because  I  pray 
to  be  forgiven  '  as  I  forgive,'  we  must  part  friends." 
And  she  put  both  of  her  little  hands  into  his,  and 
with  a  sad  look  passed  quickly  out  of  the  room. 

He  had  no  right,  he  had  no  power,  to  stay  her.  To 
him  she  must  be  henceforth  only  a  memory  and  a 
name.  He  hardly  knew  yet  whether  he  was  glad  or 
Borry.  He  felt  only  blind  and  stunned  and  angry.  He 
found  his  way  to  the  hidl  door  and  let  himself  out.  As 
he  did  so,  he  remembered  how  often  Flora  had  stood 
there  with  him,iloath  to  say  "Goodnight."  How  often, 
under  the  summer  stars  and  the  winter  moonlight,  he 
had  drawn  her  little  cloak  and  hood  about  her,  and 
coaxed  her  to  walk  with  him  round  and  round  the  si- 
lent square.  He  put  those  and  a  host  of  such  memo- 
ries away  with  a  resolute  will.  He  was  intensely  mor- 
tified, too.  Neither  Mary  Peyton  last  night  nor  Flora 
Kelvin  to-night  had  shown  a  proper  appreciation  of  his 
devotion.  Just  then  Mark  Elliott  was  not  inclined  to 
appraise  women  generally,  or  those  ladies  particularly, 
very  highly.  Nevertheless  there  is  always  some  bit  of 
comfort  in  every  trial,  if  it  is  only  looked  for,  and 
Mark  soon  began  to  manutacture  hLs,  not  finding  it  iu 
suitable  phase.  "  After  all,  Flora  was  ju.st  a  little 
passe."  And  that  kind  of  strong-minded  love  which 
only  gave  as  it  received,  and  played  a  fellow  back 
his  own  card  so  promptly,  was  not  hia  beau  ideal  of 
womanly  tenderness  ;  beside.s,  she  did  not  love  him. 
And,  with  a  shrug  and  a  sneer,  he  remembered  that 
old  English  love  song,  which  is  at  once  so  sublimely- 
selfish  and  so  charmingly  natural  j 

"  If  she  be  not  fair  for  me. 
•       What  care  I  how  fair  she  be '!" 

Wlien  he  reached  home  there  wa.s  a  sound  of  mirth 
ftnd  music  strangely  at  variance  with  his  feehnga. 
Mary  was  in  one  of  her  most  radiant  moods,  and 
seemed  to  have  quite  forgotten  the  little  disagree- 
ment of  yesterday.  She  asked  him  to  sing  with  her, 
confided  to  him  her  private  opinions  of  the  company 
present,  and,  in  short,  took  him  into  the  most  flatter- 
ing degree  of  intimacy.  In  the  midst  of  a  most  de- 
lightful conversation,  James  Cameron,  one  of  those 
young  men  who  afflict  society  by  always  making  mal- 
apr&pos  remarks,  called  out  : 

"  Well,  Mark  !  I  suppose  you  will  be  going  into 
mourning  for  a  short  time." 

"  V/hy  so  f  demanded  Mark,  haughtily. 

"  Why,  because  Miss  Kelvin  is  going  to  marry  thatii 
handsome  Cagtain  Home." 

"  I  really  do  not  know  why  any  o£  Miss  Kelvin's 
friends  should  put  on  mourning  on  that  account," 
said  Mark.  "  I  have  always  understood  that  Captain 
Home  was  an  excellent  gentleman." 

"  Well,  you  take  it  cool.  Peihaps  you  know  it  is 
not  true." 

"  Ob  ths  contrary,  sir ;  I  have  the  best  possible 
reasops  for  knowing  it  is  true.  Miss  Kelvin  herself 
told  me  of  her  intended  marriage  this  evening." 

Here  Mary  came  to  Mark's  help  by  naively  asking 
llr.  Cameron  "  when  /<«  was  going  to  be  married 
and  Mr.  Cameron  rephnng  with  equal  simplicity,  that 
"  really,  now,  marriage  had  never  sti-uck  liim  in  that 
light,"  set  the  whole  room  laughing,  and  restored  a 
pleasant  tone  of  conversation. 

For  the  nest  tv/o  or  three  weeks  all  went  prosper- 
ously. Aunt  Margaret  was  happy  with  hope.  Mark's 
hope  was  almost  confidence.  Mary  was  bewitchingly 
coy  and  tender,  and  over  the  whole  house  was  a  happy 
expectancy  which  almost  intoxicated  the  happy^  lover. 
Day  after  day  Mark  had  resolved  to  put  his  fate  to  the 
touch,  "  and  win  or  lose  it  all:"  but  stUl  he  hesitated, 
hoping  by  so  doing  to  make  it  a  blest  certainty.  He 
could  not  bear  to  renew  the  mortification  of  a  previous 
evening. 

A  night  or  two  before  Flora's  marriage  Archy  came 
home  with  Mark  to  dinner,  and  the  subject  was  brought 
incidentally  xmder  discussion. 

"  It  is  strange  you  have  no  invitation^  Mark,",  said 


Jlrs.  Elliott.  "  I  thought  you  were  rather  intimate 
there." 

"  Not  so  much  so,"  answered  Mark,  dropping  his 
eyes,  and  becoming  suddenly  embarrassed  as  he  saw 
Mary  flash  a  rapid,  inquiring  look  at   him.    "  Miss 
Kelvin  was  a  nice  little  girl,  and  a  splendid  partner  for 
'  a  dance." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Elliott  triumphantly,  "I  am* 
glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Mark.  I  have  been  much 
annoyed  with  reports  and  condolences  intimating  that 
the  young  lady  had  treated  you  very  badly  ;  in  fact, 
jilted  you." 

Really,  aunt,  I  do  not  see  how  a  man  can  be 
jOted  when  he  has  never  been  accepted  ;  nor  tow  he 
can  be  accepted  when  he  has  never  proposed." 

A  gi-ave  look  on  Archy's  face,  and  one  quite  unde- 
finajble  on  Mary's,  was  the  only  answer  to  this  remark  ; 
and  after  an  unoomfoi-table  silence  the  subject  was  al- 
lowed to  drop. 

A  few  evenings  after,  the  opportunity  Mark  had 
been  eagerly  looking  for  arrived.  His  aunt  left  the 
(iinner-table  early,  to  have  an  interview  with  her 
lawyer  in  the  library,  and  Mary  and  Mark  were  left 
alone.  When  coffee  came,  she  took  her  favourite  rock- 
ing-chair before  the  fire,  and  sat  gazing  into  the  cup 
as  if  she'would  read  her  fortune  there.  Thus  sitting 
she  was  very  lovely,  the  luminous  blaze  mating  all 
sorts  of  glancing  lights  in  her  silken  robe,  gleaming 
hands  of  gold  whitening  her  arms  and  throat,  and 
rose-tinted  ribbons  brightening  the  darker  splendour 
of  her  dress. 

Mark  stood  gazing  at  her  until  her  beauty  inspired 
him  with  a  desperate  courage.  Then  he  told  her  how 
precious  she  was  in  hiii  eyes — -how  dear  to  his  heart. 
Love  taught  him  a  new  language,  and  he  became 
really  element  as  he  pleaded  his  own  cause.  But  on 
Mary's  face  was  only  an  incredulous  smile,  which  gra- 
dually changed  into  a  look  of  sorrow  and  regret. 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me,  Miss  Peyton— not 
one  word  of  hope  V' 

"  Ton  will  hardly  expect  it,  Mr.  EUiott,  when  I  tell 
you  that  Flora  Kelvin  and  T  have  long  been  the  dear- 
est and  closest  of  friends.  I  knew  you  by  her  letters 
— so  fond  and  so  enthusiastic  regarding  you — long  be- 
fore I  saw  you  ;  and  I  accepted  your  aunt's  invitation 
partly  iu  the  hope  of  being  the  means  of  introducing 
Flora  to  her,  and  assisting  at  a  happy  denoument  of  her 
love  for  you.  Since  then  I  have  been  the  confidant  of 
all  her  grief  and  disappointment.  I  heard  you  de- 
grade the  woman  who  ought  to  have  been  your  ■wife 
into  '  a  nice  little  girl — a  very  pleasant  partner  for  a 
•  dance  !'  And  after  all  this,  Mr.  EUiott,  can  you  hope 
for  a  moment  that  I  am  desirous  of  occupying  a  simi- 
lar position  ?  I  am  very  sorry  for  you  ;  but  all  things 
find  their  equivalents  iu  this  world,  and  you  are  only 
paid  in  your  own  coin." 

Mark  is  still  unmarried,  and  declares  he  will  always 
remain  so. 


A  MoNTs's  Emigration  prom  Liverpool. — From 
the  retuiTis  of  emigration  made  up  by  the  authorities 
of  the  port  of  Liverpool  it  appears  that,  during  the 
month  of  October,  53  emigrant  vessels  sailed  from  the 
Mersey,  with  15,732  emigrants.  The  number  of  ships 
sailing  "  under  the  act"  for  the  United  Sts-tes  was  36, 
with  12,844  emigrants  ;  6  for  Canada,  with  1,912  ;  1 
for  Nova  Scotia,  with  106  ;  and  1  for  Australia  and 
the  colonies  with  699.  Of  vessels  sailing  not  under 
the  act  there  were  9,  thns  classified  :  2  for  the  United 
States,  with  44  passengers  ;  2  for  Canada,  with  57  ;  1 
for  New  Brunswick,  with  69  ;  1  for  Victoria,  with  37  ; 
and  3  for  other  places,  with  64.  As  compared  with 
the  corresponding  month  of  last  year,  these  figiu-es 
show  a  decrease  of  3,387. 

The  N'av  Yoo-h  Herald  of  the  25th  ult.  thus  speaks  of 
a  representation  of  Meyerbeer's  Robert  le  Diable  : — 
Robert  the  Devil  was  served  up  in  German  fashion  last 
night  at  the  Stadt  Theatre.  It  was  a  rather  crudo 
performance,  possessing  only  thi'ee  good  elements, 
MdUe.  Canissa  as  Isabella,  Mdme.  Lichtmay  as  Alice, 
and  Herrmanns  as  Bertram.  The  first  of  these  artists 
sang  '•  Kobert,  to  que  j'aime,"  with  finish  and  expres- 
sion, and  the  roles  of  Alice  and  Bertram  were  commen- 
daljly  filled.  The  title-?'o/c  was  represented  by  a  tenor 
with  a  voice  like  a  circular  saw,  and  Eambaldo  fared 
no  better.  The  cliorus,  in  the  third  act  particularly, 
gave  the  idea  of  the  was  figures  in  a  museum,  and 
seemed  to  be  constructed,  in  appearance,  on  singular 
architectiH-al  principles.  One  or  two  of  the  wind  in- 
struments in  tlie  orchestra  wandered  ofl' occasionally  to 
parts  unknown,  the  baton  of  the  conductor  being  un-  j 
able  to  stop  them.  With  the  exception  of  three  of  ' 
the  principal  singers,  the  performance  was  cvrious  ra-  | 
tker  thw  a^rtistic  i 


PINCHING  TO  MAKE  IT  PAY. 
The  girL'j  they  must  have  a  chance,  my  love, 
And  their  prospects  we  must  enhance,  my  love. 
By  pinching  a  while,  to  give  tliern  style  ; 
You  can  see  it  all,  at  a  glance,  my  lore. 

So  well  go  withont  butter  and  cheese,  my  love  > 
Yon'll  ijet  used  to  it  so/jn,  by  degrees,  mv  love  ; 
We'll  give  up  desserts  that  are  only  hurts, 
And  make  out  on  good  pea  soup,  my  love. 

Otu-  Jane,  whan  we  go  to  the  Springs,  my  love. 
Must  have  «uc/i  a  lot  of  liew  things,  my  love ; 
And  Alice  must  get  a  real  pearl  set. 
With  additional  charms  and  rings,  my  love. 

I  Join  you  with  all  my  heart,  my  dear  ; 
We  must  give  the  girls  a  start,  my  dear. 
And  lay  otursclves,  as  it  were,  on  the  shelves, 
Xo  help  alpng  Cupid's  dart,  my  dear. 

So  I'U  have  my  hat  brushed  anew,  my  de.ir. 

And  wear  my  old  clothes,  though  they  re  few,  my  dear; 

I'll  plot  and  I'll  plan,  as  I  am  a  man. 

To  get  them  quite  geuteely  through,  my  dear. 

I'm  sure,  when  some  time  shall  have  flown,  my-  dea^ 
llie  seed  will  spring  up  that  we've  sown,  my  dlor, 
And  our  anxious  girls,  with  their  smiles  and  curls. 
Will  both  have  good  homes  of  their  o'xn,  my  dear. 


THE  YOUNG  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 
Mr.  Frank  Buekland  writes  : — "  Wednesday  last, 
the  5th  of  November,  teing  the  first  birthday  ol 
little  Guy  Fawkes,  the  young  hippopotamus,  I  hav* 
called  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  to  wish  the 
pretty  little  fellow  '  many  happy  returns  of  ths 
day.'  After  he  had  finished  his  breakfast,  Prescott, 
the  keeper,  enticed  Guy  Fawkes  and  his  mother  out  ol 
the  water.  The  little  one  is  as  tame,  playful,  and 
docile  as  a  kitten.  We  made  hipi  out  to  bo  about  sij 
feet  four  long,  and  two  feet  ten  at  the  shoulders.  His 
back  is  a  slaty  black  colour,  but  his  cheeks,  che.it,  and 
legs  are  of  a  lovely  pink  salmon  colour.  We  calculated 
his  weight  to  be  nearly  one  ton,  and  his  mother  Tvould 
v/ake  and  weigh  about  three  little  hippos.  He  eats  and 
sleeps  well,  and_ besides  his  natural  nourishment  his 
meaJs  consist  of  chaff,  bran,  mangold-wurzel,  scalded 
oats,  biscuit,  and  sugar.  He  is  very  fond  of  anything 
sweet.  He  has  already  learned  to  beg  for  food  ;  he  puti 
his  head  out  between  the  bars,  opens  his  mouth,  and 
pricks  up  hia  little  ears  when  he  wants  to  beg.  Tlw 
gape  of  his  mouth  is  about  18  inches;  he  has  already  a 
most  lovely  set  of  white" teeth,  and  the  tusks  begin  to 
25roject  out  of  his  pink  gums.  His  mother  is  very 
watchful  over  him,  and  if ,  she  thinks  any  one  is  about 
to  disturb  her  child  hisses  loudly  like  a  big  snake, 
Every  morning  when  it  is  moist  and  wet  he.  and  hia 
mother  are  let  out  into  the  bath  outside  ;  wlien  it  ia 
dry  and  frosty  they  are  kept  in  the  house,  as- the  frost 
would  crack  and  parch  their  dehcate  skins.  When  in 
his  morning  bath  he  is  very  playful  euid  plunges 
about  like  a  porpoise.  The  pair  of  hippos  sleep 
on  the  straw  all  night,  but  they  spend  a  grisat  portion 
of  the  day  in  their  bath  in  the  house  in  a  sort  of 
semi-sleep.  They  float  up  tobreathe  apparently  without 
an  effort,  like  corks  rising  to  the  surface.  When  under 
water  they  keep  their  eyes  wide  open  after  the  manner 
of  crocodiles.  When  the  mouth  of  the  young  one  ii 
wide  open,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tongus  is  arched 
directly  upwards  so  as  to  form  a  compact  valve,  whictj 
prevents  the  water  going  down  the  gullet  The  old 
father,  in  the  next  den,  talks  to  his  wife  and  child  bj 
means  of  sonorous  gruntings,  and  they  answer  him. 
The  father's  face  ia  much  longer  and  sharper  than  that 
of  ids  wife,  and  his  eyes  and  nose  are  muci  prominent. 
I  undei  stand  from  Mr.  Bartlett,  who  kindly  allowed 
me  a  private  interview  with  the  hippos,  that  another 
baby  is  expected  about  next  April,  and  that  Bamum 
is  most  anxious  to  obfciin  it.  I  doubt  if  /he  will  ;  let 
him  go  and  catch  a  wild  baby  hippo  for  himself.  The 
excellent  health  and  condition  of  the  three  hippos  do 
Mr.  Bartlett  and  Prescott,  their  personal  valtt,  the 
greatest  credit.  I  forgot  when  writing  the  above  to 
mention  that  Guy  Fawkes  turns  out  after  all  to  be  a 
young  lady  hippo  ;  she  is  more  delicately  featured 
than  her  father,  and  is  very  like  her  mother  in  face 
Let  us  wish  her  '  many  happy  returns  of  the  day.'  " 


The  Government  of  Berlin  intends  selling  the  silver 
of  the  old  cunency,  which  has  been  melted  down,  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  thalers,  to  the  Gove'.u- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  which  has  ofl'ered  the  best 
price  for  it. 

Wedding,  Christening,  and  Reception  Cakes  ol. 
every  deaciiption  and  newest,  design.  P.  Gaffney,  t!  Parlia- 
ment-street.   N.B —Delivery  by  train  and  van  every  ihiea 
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LADY  DARYILLE; 

OB, 

LOST  IN  A  LABYRINTH. 

AS  OKIOINAL  COFTBIGHT  TAXK. 

Ey  the  Author  of  "John  Gifborne'x  WiU,"  "Tarley  Shrubsole, 
&c.,  tbc. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
The  Discovert  in  the  Fiee-Glow, 

When  the  workhouse  matron  returned  to  Lady  Dar« 
rille,  she  came  alone.  Her  face  was  solemn  in  its  es« 
Dression,  and,  to  match  the  expression,  a  sigh  came 
from  some  mysterious  depths  in  her  anatomy. 

"I'm  sorry  to  say,  mum,"  she  exclaimed,  "that 
the  girl,  Bayntnn,  is  suddenly  taken  ill — dangerously 
in.  She's  been  removed  to  the  infirmary,  and  the 
doctor  has  given  strict  orders  that  she's  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed." 

Lady  Darville  looked  at  the  woman  with  great 

snriety. 

"  What  is  it  P'  she  aslred 

"Fever — low  fever,  mum,"  fvas  the  reply. 

"  And  dangerons  ?" 

"Yes,  mum — very  dangerous." 

"  Then  I  must  see  her,"  said  her  Ladyship  wJtb 
3eferrnination,  "even  if  I  do  not  speak  to  her." 

"Oh,  mum,  but  tlie  doctor's  orders!"  exclaimed 
the  matron. 

"  Must  be  set  aside  I    Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?" 

This  escaped  her  Ladyship,  in  her  great  excite- 
ment.   She  did  not  mean  to  disclose  her  identity. 

"  But  no  matter,"  she  continued,  "I  must  and  will 
see  the  child.    Here  '." 

She'  pulled  her  purse  from  her  pocket,  and  took  a 
sovereign  from  it.  The  matron  looked  flashed  and 
doubtful ;  but  somehow  her  hand  closed^on  the  coin, 
and  as  she  curtsied  she  consented. 

Through  a  passage,  up  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  then 
along  a  corridor,  then  by  a  ward  in  which  women  in 
blue  cotton  gowns  were  making  a  pretence  of  work, 
rreut  Lady  Darville  at  the  heels  of  her  conductor. 

Then,  gently  opening  the  unlatched  door  of  a  long 
room,  with  many  narrow  beds  in  it,  tlia  matron 
ushered  Lady  Darville  into  the  workhouse  infirmary. 

The  beds  were  pretty  well  filled.  Old  women  o£ 
wretched  aspect,  young  women  with  pale  faces  and 
eunVen  eyes,  mere  children  looking  like  small  de- 
cayed old  women,  lay  there  on  their  pallets  of  pain  ; 
and  languidly  or  curiously  stared  at  the  resplendent 
lady  who  passed  them  by.. 

In  a  far  corner  by  a  window,  there  v^as  a  small 
bed-  Lying  on  it,  with  only  her  thin  white  face  visi- 
ble, was  a  child,  not  asleep,  but  with  half -closed 
eyes,  restlessly  moving.  Her  small  fingers  were  pluck- 
ing uneasily  at  the  bed-clothes,  and  a  low,  crooning 
Bound,  as  of  one  in  pain,  came  from  her  lips. 

Lady  Darville  looked  at  this  bed  for  a  moment,  and 
then  turned  away.  The  matron's  inquiring  glance 
discovered  the  embroidered  hem  of  a  costly  hand- 
kerchief fluttering  near  the  face  of  the  visitor. 

"  This  is  the  child,"  she  said.  "Poor  innocent  I 
she  looks  very  ill." 

Lady  Darville  turned  round  again,  with  that  em- 
broided  hajidkerchief  still  in  her  hand,  and  her  eyes 
dim.  She  leant  over  the  pallet,  and  spokein  a  whisper  ? 

"Crissy !"  she  said. 

The  little  patient  turned  towards  her.  The  rest- 
less eyes  moved  as  though  in  enquiry  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  sound.  But  she  was  too  ill  to  speak  or  evan 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  scene. 

Lady  Darville  still  hung  over  the  bed.  She  tookone 
cf  the  small  hands  in  her  own,  and  pressed  it.  The 
child  feebly,  but  impatiently  resisted,  and  the  hand 
was  gently  released. 

Still  Lady  Darville  hung  over  the  bed.  She  leant 
dov/n  farther.  She  pressed  with  her  lips  the  pallid 
cheek  of  the  little  one,  and  then,  withdrawing,  put 
that  costly  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  again. 

Lady  Darville  took  another  long  glance  at  CriBgy, 
»r.d  then  sicrhin?  heavily,  left  the  Infirmarv. 

The  matron,  now  wonderfully  obsequious,  followed 
her  to  the  workhouse  gate. 

"May  be,"  she  said,  " you'll  call  again,  ma'am?" 

"  Aesure  lly  I  Shall,"  replied  her  Ladyship.  "  And 
here;  this  is  my  address  in  case  the  poor  child  should 
become  worse." 

She  Bave  'tbe-niatron  a  cara»-.uDoa  IooKids  at 


which  that  good  woman  was  amictea  vnzn  a  very 
discipline  of  curtsies.  "Lady  Darville  1"  she  read. 
A  real,  live  Lady  of  title  stood  before  her  I 

Had  she  known  that  there  was  no  Lord  Darville, 
and  that  her  ladyship  was  the  wife  not  of  a  p^er, 
bnt  only  of  a  baronet,  perhaps  her  humility  would 
have  been  lessened  by  just  so  maoh  as  the  diSierenoe 
between,  the  two  dignities ! 

Lady  Darville,  however,  entered  the  cab  again, 
and  telling  the  man  to  drive  to  the  hotel  where  she 
had  hired  him,  surrendered  herself  to  her  reflections. 

Scarcely  had  she  been  driven  ofi'when  another  cab 
— which  must  have  almost  rubbed  wheels  with  that  oc- 
cupied by  her  Ladyshipjpulled  up  atthe  workhouse  gate. 

First  stepped  from  this  cab  a  police  constable, 
who  rung  tho  workhouse  bell,  and  being  answered, 
said  jocularly  to  the  porter. 

"I've  another  customer  for  you!  Why  we're  mak- 
ing a  regular  House  of  Correction  of  the  place  !" 

"  Ah,  that,  you  are,"  replied  the  porter  with  a 
snrty  look.  "You've  got  the  wrong  sort  of  man  for 
a  beak.  He's  a  good  deal  too  good  natured  with 'em. 
What's  this  now  ?" 

"Oh!  one  of  the  usual  sort.  He's  had  too  much  of 
his  life,  I  'spose.  He  was  fished  out  of  the  canal  this 
afternoon,  and  we've  been  told  to  bring  himhere." 

"Who told  yon?" 

"The  magistrate." 

"Pretty,  certainly  I"  replied  the  indignant  porter. 
"I  wonder  what  the  guardians  '11  say  to  all  this  ! 
Two  ragumufiin  gals  yesterday,  and  now  a  feller 
that's  tried  to  drown  his-self !  You'd  better  shut  up 
the  prisons  altogether,  at  this  rate.  Well,  bundle 
him  in  !" 

The  constable  went  fothe  door  of  the  cab. 

"Now  then,"  he  said.    "  Out  with  you." 

Tho  poor  creature  addressed  endeavoured  to  obey 
the  mandate;  but  he  seemed  weak  and  faint,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  lean  on  the  constable's  arm  for  sup- 
port as  he  moved. 

However,  he  was  "bundled  in"  through  the  work- 
house gate,  looking  about  him  with  a  wild,  wavering 
gaze,  as  the  porter,  giving  him  some  rough  assistance, 
led  the  way. 

"So  you'vobeen  and  tried  to  drown  yourself,  have 
you,"  said  the  official.  "A  pretty  fellow  you  ai-e, 
certainly,  tocoraeupon  the  rates  !  Come,  move.man  !" 

This  last  exhortation  was  rendered  necessary  byau 
attempt  at  a  halt  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  crea- 
ture, who  was  exhausted  by  the  time  he  reached  tho 
workhouse  steps. 

"  CoToe,  imov&  If  repeated  the  port  or.  "  Do  you 
think  I'm  tr>ing  to  carry  you  ?" 

"  No,' no,  '  was  the  feeble  reply.  "  lii^t  give  me  time 
I'm  very  weak." 

"No  doubt,  but  you  was  strong  enough  to  jump  in 
the  canal,  I  s'pose. 

Themanmadeno  reply;  but,  urged  on,  managed 
to  walk  tediously  up  the  stone  steps. 

"  There,  sit  down,"  said  the  porter,  when  they 
reached  a  form  orbenc'a  in  the  hall  "till  I  see  vrhat'a 
to  be  done  with  you." 

The  miserable  man  was  only  too  glad  to  sit  down, 
and  he  v.'aifod  in  the  hall  till  tho  porter  returned. 

"  What' -3  youi>  nam© ':"  the  porter  asked. 

"No  matter,"  was  the  whispered  reply.  I  do  not 
wish  mynameto  be  known." 

"But  we  must  know  it.  You've  got  one,  I  suppose. 
Out  with  it." 

"  Bnt  the  patient  was  firm.  He  shook  his  head  in 
place  of  answering,  at  which  tho  porter  waxed  wrath. 

"  You  won't  speak,  won't  you,"  he  said.  "Well, 
perhaps  you'll  be  made  to.    This  way." 

Ho  assisted  the  mytiterious  stranger  to  rise,  and  led 
him  to  the  casual  ward. 

There  he  said  ;  and  when  you  can  tell  us  who  yoa 
are,  perhaps  you'll  see  the  doctor.  You  look  as  though 
you  wanted  him."- 

The  porter  then  left. 

There  were  other  men  in  the  ward,  some  of  them 
miserable  looking  and  repulsive  enough,  and  thej 
stared  at  the  new  comer  with  great  curiosity. 

"  Hallo !"  said  one,  "  what's  brought,  yon  here,  eh." 

"Why  because  he's  just  di'opped  in  for  a  fortona 
— don't  he  look  like  it."  retnriied  another. 

"He  looks  very  ill,  saia  a  quiec  oia  man,  mternp- 
mg.    "Don't  bother  him.    Hush,  here's  the  master." 

The  master  of  the  workhouse — a  stout,  oily  man, 
of  large  stature,  approached  the  object  of  interest.  Ho 
e.'caminod  him  casually,  and  then,  in  a  grufl'  voice 
said," 

"  So  you've  been  trying  to  make  away  with  yourseli 
have,  yon  f" 

At  thia  the-  cccupaats  of  the  ward  stared  at  the 


new  comer  more  than  eveiv  He  had  especial  interest 
for  them  now. 

"  Why  don't  you  speak f  continued  the  Toaster. 

At  this,  one  of  the  casual  paupers  rentured  a  re* 
Bark. 

"  'Cause  he's  lost  his  voice,  I  suppose." 
The  Master  turne(^ound. 

"Keep  your  tongill  quiet,"  he  said  to  the  bold 
cpeaker,  "  or  you'll  be  sorry  for  it." 

"  Oh,  was  tho  cool  reply.  "  Thafs  it,  is  it  ?  Thtf 
tflent  system." 

"  Yes,  man  !''  returned  the  master,  "  unless  yoit 
Want  a  day  or  two  in  the  Reformatory." 

"  What,  for  speaking  ?" 

"Yes,  for  speaking." 

At  this  there  was  a  general  eatery  on  the  part  of 
she  rougher  "casuals,"  and  in  place  of  securing 
silence,  the  master  had  provoked  a  storni. 

Ho  was  surrounded,  jeered  at,  and  even  threatened 
^ith  personal  assault. 

"This  ain't  a  prison,  old  gentleman  !"  cried  one. 

"  No,  nor  a  convick'  settlement  !  echoed  another, 

"And  we  ain't  black  slaves,  old  cowhider  1"  pntia 
a  third. 

"No,  and  you'd  better  look  out  for  squalls,  if  yoa 
play  this  game,"  said  a  threatening  ruffian,  Bpeaking 
almost  into  the  master's  ear. 

The  outraged  official  turned  round  and  seized  thit 
man. 

"  Come  along,"  he  said,  dragging  him,  "I'll  make 
an  example  of  you." 

The  master  was  a  powerful  man,  but  his  captivo 
was  a  rough  and  muscular  fellow  too,  and  so  there 
Fvas  a  struggle.  The  casual  pauper  tore  and  fought 
till  his  ooat  gave  way,  and  considerable  damage  was 
done  to  the  master's  apparel. 

At  length  authority  gained  the  upper  hand.  The 
"refractory"  was  hauled  out,  and  though  the  storm 
did  not  subside  it  was  lessened. 

The  master  returned  flushed  and  excited  hy  the 
contest.  The  front  of  his  shirt  was  torn  to  ribbons, 
his  coat  had  a  rent  in  it,  and  his  neckerchief  was 
hanging  loose. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  addressing  the  growling  as- 
sembly, "you  were  all  in  this,  and  you  shall  pay  for 
it.  YWll  go  hungry  to  bed,  take  my  word  for  it 
to  night,  "as  to  you,  man"  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
original  cause  of  the  disturbance.  "  I  suppose  you 
must  go  upstairs,  and  see  the  doctor,  presently." 

He  went  away  taking  care  to  shut  and  look  t  he 
door  after  him,  followed  by  hootings,  threats,  and  a 
terrific  hullaballoo  on  the  part  of  the  casuals. 

A  council  of  war  was  then  held.  The  bolder  spirits 
were  for  immediate  measures  of  reprisal,  and  thej 
prevailed. 

Then  came  a  scene  of  riot  almost  surpassing  de- 
Bcription.  The  benches  in  the  ward  were  jumped 
npon  and  smashed  to  splinters,  and  these  splinters 
were  hurled  at  the  windows  above,  tilj  not  a  whole 
pane  of  glass  was  loft  in  the^building.  When  this 
means  of  revenge  was  exhausted,  a  new  form  of  mad- 
ness took  possession  of  the  active  party.  _  Disrobing 
themselves,  they  tore  their  clothes  into  ribbons  with 
a  reckless  desparation  worthy  of  savages.  The  milder 
paupers  were  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  general 
destruction  by  the  more  violent  spirits  till  there  was 
a  huge  heap  of  rags  piled  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
about  which  the  half-naked  men  danced  and  yelled 
in  a  horrible  concert. 

By  general  consent,  however,  the  weak  miserable 
man  who  had  just  been  introduced  to  this  scene  waa 
allowed  to  bundle  up  in  a  corner  unmolested,  staring 
in  affright  at  the  wild,  mad  doings  of  his  companions. 

Once  or  twice  ho  ventured  upon  a  feeble  remon, 
strance ;  bnt  lie  was  unheeded.  So  he  was  fain  to  keep 
as  well  out  of  harm's  way  as  he  could  in  his  corner 
and  be  a  passive  spectator  of  the  frightful  riot. 

Strange  to  say,  although  this  scene  lasted  for  fally 
half-an-hour,  there  was,  during  that  time,  no  practical 
attempt' on  the  part  of  the  master  to  quell  it.  After 
the  smashing  of  the  windows,  he  ventured  to  open 
the  door  sentiv.  and  his  face  and  that  of  the  Dorter. 
Oeerea  in  tit.stily  at  the  rioters.  i!ut  he  was  com- 
felled  by  the  threatening  aspect  of  afi'airs  to  hmtllj 
close  and  look  the  door  again,  as  a  dozen  of  the  meo 
rushed  towards  it. 

It  may  be  presumed  by  the  sequel  that  he  was  thcjs 
thoroughly  aroused  to  the  danger  of  the  ocoasion,  am 
that  he  took  his  measures  of  repression. 

One  of  these  was  carious.  While  the  howling,  dij 
stmctive  men  were  engaged  in  rending  their  garmeati 
and  zsakins  of  the  raK9  asgreat  heap  on  tke.£a£He« 
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Seaci  appeated  at  one  or  tne  Droiten  winaows  aoove. 
The  observer  apparently  took  stock  of  the  rioters  and 
the  general  state  of  affairs,  and  then  for  a  moment  dis- 
appeared from  his  elevation. 

He  was  not  observed  by  the  mutineers,  but  sudden- 
ly, and  when  they  were  in  their  semi-nude  condition, 
a  huge  stream  of  water  was  directed  upon  them  by 
moans  of  a  hose  introduced  through  the  window  pane. 
This  hose  was  evidently  hand}||d  by  some  one  sheltered 
by  the  wall  at  the  side  of  the  window,  and  the  noise 
6f  a  pumping  engine  outside  made  it  plain  how  the 
rioters  were  being  drenched. 

Now  of  all  things  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  these 
ruffianliy  rascals,  a  stream  of  cold  water  was,  perhaps, 
and  considering  the  season,  most  repugnant.  They 
had  stripped  themselves  as  though  especially  to  feel 
its  effects  more  keenly;  and  as  they  found  they  were 
played  upon  as  though  they  were  a  house  on  fire,  they 
were  indeed  maddened  by  fatile  rage.  All  they  could 
do  to  reach  the  hose  that  poured  its  heavy  stream 
into  the  ward  was  in  vain.  They  tried  the  effect  of 
flinging  their  torn  garments  up  at  it,  and  of  hurling 
such  pieces  of  fche  ruined  benchjes  as  were  left  to  them. 
But  the  Eose  was  impregnable  to  assault,  and  the 
pump  was  still  worked  vigorously  from  the  outside. 

They  were  all  but  subdued,  when  one  more  violent 
jhan  the  rest,  proposed  a  fearful  retaliation,  no  doubt 
■nggested  by  the  hose  and  the  engine. 

'•'  Let's  give  'em  something  to  play  upon !"  he  said. 
"Let's  make  a  fire,  lads !  We  may  as  well  be  roasted 
as  drowned." 

"Ah, afire!  afire!"  echoed  the  more  daring  spirits. 
There  was  considerable  opposition  to  this,  but  the 
roughs  prevailed.    The  only  question  was  how  could 
a  blaze  be  produced. 

It  happened  unfortunately  that  there  was  a  huge 
eunch  of  oakum,  picked  and  unpicked,  in  the  ward. 
It  had  escaped  the  stream  of  water,  and  was  likely  tc 
blaze  indeed. 

Taking  this  to  a  corner  by  tha  door,  the  desperate 
men  piled  such  remnants  of  the  furniture  as  were  lef ( 
upon  it.  They  then  added  to  the  pile  the  torn  gar- 
ments strewing  the  room. 

"  A  light !  a  light !"  was  then  the  cry. 
A  light  was  soon  produced,  and  in  another  moment 
the  tow  caught  fire,  and  blazed  up  by  the  door,  till, 
in  the  falling  darkness  of  the  evening,  there  was  a 
grand  illumination. 

Fear  then  took  possession  of  the  rioters.  They 
looked  wildly  about  them  through  the  dense  smoke, 
which  half-blinded,  half-suffocated  them.  They  were 
conquered  at  last,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  huge  door 
and  panels  caught  fire,  and  the  mass  of  blazing  tow 
and  rags  was  between  it  and  those  who  would  now 
eagerly  have  stopped  the  conflagration.  Drivec 
from  that  spot  by  the  heat  and  the  suffocating  smoke, 
these  half-naked  men  huddled  like  sheep  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  ward,  screaming,  howling  for  help,  and 
uttering  hideous  blasphemies  in  their  agony  of  fear. 

The  fire  burnt  on  ;  it  reached  the  ceiling,  and  filled 
the  room  With  hot  lurid  vapour.  Presently,  fanned 
by  the  wind,  the  flames  leapt  out  through  the  broken 
windows,  and  a  loud  cry  of  "  Fire!"  from  the  passers- 
by  in  the  road,  proclaimed  the  extent  of  the  conflagra- 
tion.   The  workhouse  was  indeed  on  fire  ! 

The  shouts  grpw  louder.  "Fire!  fire  !"  resounded 
from  far  and  near  ;  and  suddenly  in  at  the  workhouse 
gate  surged  a  body  of  police. 

The  master,  taking  the  key  of  the  casual  ward  with 
him,  had  gone  for  and  brought  back  this  assistance, 
too  late  1 

He  afc  once  rushed  to  the  door  to  unlock  it ;  but 
it  resisted  all  his  efforts,  and  it  seemed  that  the  men 
who  had  taken  this  terrible  revenge  must  perish  by  it. 

But  through  the  gate  came  the  red  sparkling  bri- 
gade engines,  with  their  helmetted  heroes,  whose 
keen  axes  soon  brought  down  the  burning  door,  and 
whose  disciplined  daring  enabled  them  to  lead  out 
one  by  one  the  fainting,  suffocated  occupants  of  the 
burning  ward.  These  wretched,  unclothed  creatures, 
sheltered  for  the  nonce  in  a  shed  in  the  courtyard, 
being  disposed  of,  the  business  of  rescue  for  the  other 
acouDanta  of  the  workhouse  commenced. 

It  was  a  piteous  sight  to  see  this  frantic  fright- 
ened crowd  surging  from  the  bailding;  but  more 
piteous  than  all  was  the  exodus  from  the  infirmary ! 

The  flames  were  rising  high  and  shedding  a  lurid 
light  over  the  scene.  The  engines  were  playing  vigo- 
rously, and  the  busy  firemen  were  on  the  ladders, 
directing  the  hose,  and  cutting  their  way  here  and 
there  to  stop  the  destruction.  In  a  further  corner  of 
tha  oonrt-yard  were  assembled  the  alarmed  but  able- 
badifidjiiBidf^ff  p£  the  woikhQaee,_Trliile  to  the  shed  in 


whfoh  the  wretched  men  who  hail  producea  tne  cala- 
mity were  huddled,  came  the  patients  from  the  infir- 
mary. 

Beds,  pillows,  mattresses,  were  brought  for  them 
to  rest  upon,  and  on  one  of  these  beds  a  sturdy  fire- 
man tenderly  laid  a  pale,  intelligent-looking  child, 
who  stared  about  her  in  quiet  wonder.  ' 

Then  there  was  a  wild  agonised  cry  that  startled 
the  occupants  of  the  refuge  even  in  their  terrible 
alarm ;  and  rushing  to  the  bod  upon  which  the  child 
lay,  a  man  knelt  down  beside  her,  and  wept  out  tiu 
JTords— — "Crissy  !  Crissy  !" 

(To  he  eoniinued.) 


WOMAN'S  TEMPLE. 

By  angels  'mong  the  angels  ranked 

Of  all  most  tender-hearted. 
For  woman  was  a  temple  reared 

In  a^es  long  departed. 
Of  whitest  marljle  is  the  fane, 

With  symbol  jeivels  glowing ; 
Of  sinless  seraphs  Is  the  choir 

With  tenderest  music  flowing.  ^ 


THE  MONETAEY  PANTfi 
If  the  stress  through  which  we  ar,*  now  paesin^ 
were  to  lead  to  a  general  amendment  of.  our  commer 
cial  customs,  making  every  individual  'trader  and  in 
stitution  keep  a  large  cash  reserve  and  do  less  husw 
nesB,  so  that  by  such  means  a  dan,'{erous  tension  o{ 
credit  might  be  avoided,  we  ghould  emerge  from  tlw 
crisis  of  1873  permanently  the  gainers,  but  we  must 
not  be  sanguine  to  expect'  this.  We  had  a  9  per  cent 
rate  of  discount  for  several  weeks  in  1864, 
yet  it  did  not  prevent  the  mad  speculation 
of  the  follovring  year,  or  the  unparalleled 
collapse  of  1868.  All  that  can  now  be  hoped  is  that 
the  more  perfect  modes  of  intercommunication  betu'een 
different  countries  which,  for  the  laet  few  weeks,  have 
intensified  our  financial  troubles  wOl  ere  long  mari 
effectually  for  our  relief,  and  that,  during  the  trvina 
interval,  the  numberof  individuals  who  will  be  sacrificed 
to  the  necessities  of  communities,  if  sufficient  for  pur- 
poses of  warning,  will,  by  timely  precautions,  be  kept 
within  moderate  hands. 


Oh.  glorious  are  the  golden  ijisle."!. 

The  seats  with  sa))phires  shining  ; 
The  ruby  pillars  round  them  have 

lidens  of  roses  t\vining. 
One  vast  pure  crystal  is  the  ."(hTliie, 

Fit  for  the  prayers  ascending, 
And  o'er  it  Love's  and  Peace's  sign 

For  evermore  is  bending. 

What  women  worship  in  thisfane? 

How  many  prize  its  splendour, 
To  all  each  jewel's  meaning  clear. 

The  jubiLates  high  and  tender  ? 
What  women  ?  pure  brows  make  reply-; 

How  many  ?  in  wide  beauty, 
Millions  on  millions :  would  all  seats 

Were  filled  by  Love  and  Duty  ! 


PRECIOUS  STONES  AT  VIENNA. 
Our  category  of  precious  stones  at  Vienna,  recently 
printed,  would  be  incomplete  without  particular  al- 
lusion being  made  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey's 
treasure,  said  to  be  valued  at  eight  milHona  sterling, 
which  was  exhibited  in  a  special  kiosk  erected  pur- 
po.sely  for  its  display.  Among  this  collection  of  objects, 
mainly  of  barbaric  splendour,  the  principal  was  un- 
questionably the  world-renowned  jewelled  throne  cap- 
tured by  the  Sultan  Achmet  III.  from  Nadir  Shah, 
which  is  covered  all  over  with  faultless  Indian  pearls  and 
ancient  rubies  and  emeralds  of  the  finest  water.  Then 
there  was  the  Sultan  Monrad's  auit  of  chain  armour, 
the  gold  clasps  and  armlets  of  which  are  inlaid 
with  large  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  and 
also  the  same  powerful  potentate's  gorgeous  gilt  hel- 
met, oi-namented  in  part  with  magnificent  diamonds 
and  rubies,  encompassing  a  .splendid  sapphire  as  large 
as  a  pigeon's  egg.  Ee.sides  the  foregoing,  there  were 
countless  jars  and  flagons  decorated  with  gorgeous 
gems  ;  also  nargliils  wfth  jewelled  mouthpieces,  a  sad- 
dle cloth  resplendent  with  precious  stones,  a  shield  or- 
namented with  diamond  stud^,  a  poniard  with  its  hilt 
inlaid  with  emeralds,  and  numerous  loo.se  gems  of  en- 
ormous value. 


THE  WISE  AND  THE  FOOLISH. 
France,  like  England,  may,  we  suppose,  be 
divided  into  the  Wise  and  the  Foolish.  The 
former  are  occupied  incessantly  in  trying  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  defeat,  the  latter  in  finding 
excuses  for  it.  Among  the  wise  men,  M.  Jolly  has 
read  a  paper  before  tha  Academy  of  Medicine,  in 
which  the  substance  of  his  remarks  is  as  follows  : — 
"  Tobacco  costs  Paris  500,000  francs  a  day  ;  enough 
to  find  bread  for  2,000,000  people.  The  wild  satur-' 
nalia  of  blood  and  destmction  which  has  been  held  in 
Paris  is  only  the  natural  result  of  the  double  intoxica- 
tion of  alcohol  and  nicotine.  These  two  plagues  ha  ve 
been  more  disastrous  to  fair  France  than  war  itself, 
and  have  contributed  largely  to  the  defeats  of  hsr 
armies.  French  soldiers,  muddled  and  blinded  by 
drink  and  tobacco,  have  fallen  easy  victims  to  the 
hardy  Teutons.  Woimded  drunkards  cannot  be  cured  ; 
all,  or  nearly  all,  die,  whilst  sober  individuals  with 
graver  injuries  readily  recover.  France,"  says  Dr. 
JoUy,  "  has  cast  oS'  aU  restraint.  She  has  found  it 
simpler  and  easier  to  poison  herself  freely."  But  this 
theory  will  not  answer  every  objection  that,  can  be 
raised  to  its  disadvantage.  To  wit  :  Where  is  the  i 
man  viho  caasmoke  and  s'witr  beeirwitka  Q«rma'^'  I 


SPAIN. 

Tho<prospect8  of  the  Eetmblic  and  of  Spain  are,  for 
the  moment,  darker.  Seeing  that  their  choice  lies  be«. 
tween  a  Bourbon  restoration,  which  they  abhor,  soma 
other  monarchy  which  they  cannot  find,  lawless  die* 
order  or  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  Republican  Go( 
vemment,  they  .are  fain  to  strengthen  Senor  Cae-^ 
telar's  hands  without  for  the  present  disputing  tha 
name  to  be  given  to  the  Republic,  whether  "  Federal," 
or  Unitarian,  or  setting  up  new  banners  of  discord  in  a 
state  already  convulsed  'by  two  civil  wars.  Ther  ftr< 
bound  to  stand  by  a  Government  under  which  all  pa< 
triots  may  serve  without  dishonour,  and  which  unden 
takes  to  save  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  country 
and  to  suppress  anarchy  and  civil  war. 


ZOLITA. 
All  day  the  sea  winds  shrill  and  call. 

At  eve  the  lonesome  curlews  cry ; 
Wild  shadows  blur  the  pictured  wall. 

And  slow  the  empty  hours  slip  by — 
The  empty  days — the  vacant  njghts. 

Wherein  lie  comes  not — though  I  kuep 
Sad  vigil,  till  the  suUen  lights 

Die  out  along  the  moaning  deep. 

Sometimes,  when  the  dull  morning  waies. 

There  dawns  from  out  the  distance  pale, 
Where  the  vague  sea  line  heaves  and  bre^^ 

The  gUnrmer  of  his  homeward  sail  ; 
And  oft  his  prow  of  silver  cleaves 

The  hollow  twilight's  jewelled  rim. 
While  my  impassioned  fancy  weaves 

Soma  bright  romance  of  hope — and  hbn-l 

My  life's  one  sweet,  unsetting  star, 

■Whose  pale,  perpetual  radiance  streams 
Through  thwarting  cloud  and  prison  bar. 

And  makes  the  rapture  of  my  dreams  I 
As,  throned  in  blue  imm^sitv'. 

The  moon's  untroubled  glory  smiles 
Across  the  gray,  unrestful  sea. 

And  gilds  his  hnndrd  happy  isles  1 


LADCCG. 
If  one  could  show  all  his  spirit  sees. 
The  wondrous  blendings  of  light  and  shade, 
Which  deepen  and  lessen,  and  coma  andiade^ 
Just  as  the  Infinite  Artist  please. 
His  soul  would  be — not  a  soul,  I  ween. 
Only  a  mirror^  passive  sheen. 
Made  to  reflect  what  it  comes  between. 

If  one  could  tell  all  his  sprMt  hears, 
The  wonderful  stories  the  breere  has  brought, 
The  beautiful  lessons  the  leaves  havo  taught, 
The  whispered  psalms  of  his  hopes  und  fears. 
His  soul  would  be  as  the  breezes  are. 
Formless  helpera  of  breeze  and  star. 
Finally  lost  in  the  space  afan 

One  thing  only  is  ours  alone, 

One  thing  only  that  is  not  lent  • 

One  thing  only  the  Lord  has  sent 

For  us  to  give,  or  to  share  with  none. 

Each  must  choose  what  his  own  shrll  be — 

An  empty  shell  on  ,t  stormy  sea. 

Or  a'  freight  of  pearls  for  Eternity. 


The  Adutteratio:?  of  Tea.— A  deputation  of  the 
Sheffield  Grocers'  Association  had  an  interview  rt»- 
centlJJ  with  Mr.  MondeUa,  M.P.,  for  the  puqiose'  of 
tu-ging  upon  him  the  desirability  of  the  Governuient 
undertaking  the  analysis  of  teas  in  bond,  in  order  to 
prevent  impui>e  ter.s  passing  into  consumptior.  t'uvor.gb 
the  Custom-housa  Mr.  Mundella  undertook  to  bring 
tho  matter -under  the  notic*  of  thafo^r^iuthorities. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  most  i'ashioiia'ule  jewellery  at  present  is  of 
osrdised  silver  "  picked  out' '  with  beaten  gold. 

The  Elizabethiiu  i-uiTo  are  assuming  proportions  ■ 
jnore  ponderous  and  awe-inapuing  than  ever. 

There  is  an  ice  famine  even  in  Calcutta,  to  add  to 
the  discomfort  of  the  esceisive  beat. 

A  tenible  famine  threatens  Bengal  and  other  por- 
tions of  Britiih  India.     The  Governor-General  has 
'    ordered  the  carrying-out  of  public  works  on  &  large 
»cale  to  alleviate  the  distress. 

Great  depression  prevails  in  American  trade.  Mills 
ire  being  closed  in  all  the  States,  and  the  wages  of 
the  workmen  being  considerably  reduced. 

Frit.:  h;xs  been   revived  with  great  success  at  the 

'  jad way  Theatre,  New  York,  Ivlr.  J.  K.  Emmet,  of 
se,  sustaining  tlie  iiiie-rok, 

-  he  notes  of  the  Texas  and  California  Cotisti-uction 
Company,  which  i*  building  the  Texas  Pacific  Railway, 
Lave  been  protested  for  non-payment. 

Only  £29,625  was  the  declared  value  of  hats  or  bon- 
oeis  of  stiTiW  imported  this  yearv  whereas  in  the  year 
1S72.  in  the  same  period,  the  umuuntwas  £48,714. 

It  is  said  the  Hon.  Edward  Howard,  of  Howard 
Castle,  Yorkshiiv,  is  about  to  be  raised  to  the  peerage 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Lannertoii.  ^ 

The  iniiS'.ii.Scent  rersdos  for  the  Albert  ilemorial 
Chapol  ha.i  ivrrived  at  Windsor  Castle  from  the  Parisian 
Rtelier  of  JJaron  Triquity. 

A  London  telegram  states  that  Sir  Charles  Gavan 
CaftV  is,  it  is  said,  about  to  reside  in  Ireland,  where 
he  will  ofTer  himself  at  the  next  election  as  a  Home 
r;ule  candidate, 

The  reduction  made, by  the  Cornish  tin  smelters  in 
the  tin  standards  was  four  pounds  per  ton.  The  pre- 
Eent  quotations,  therefore,  are  : — Superior  common, 
t'112  ;  and  superior  fine,  £114. 

The  operative  millersj  of  Sheffield  and  the  neighbour- 
hood are  out,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  their 
masters  to  advance  their  wages  2s  a  week,  and  to  lessen 
their  hours  of  labour  on  Saturdays. 

I'hc  International  Commission  on  Tonnage,  sitting 
at  Constantinople,  has  terminated  its  la.bours.  The 
liioorsom  system  of  measujement  was  pronounced  to 
be-  the  best. 

Th?  aporling  Gazette  sars  !ilr.  AV.  K.  Marshall,  the 
owner  vf  Shannon,  was  ro\)bed  of  his  note-case,  con- 
taining upwaids  of  £1,000,  in  the  hug,,  at  Lincoln,  last 
■week 

The  ward  elections  in  Manchester  .'nave  yielded  one 
BoHtory  case  of  pei-sonation.  A  man/ voted  in  the  name 
of  hia  son,  but  he  was  excused  on  tiie  groimd  of  Jigno- 
lance  of  thelaw. 

Mrs.  Chesney,  the  widow  of  G-eneral  Chesuey,  the 
Indian  traveller  and  projector  of  the  Euphi-ates  Valley 
route,  has  been  grant«d  apartmen  ts  in  Hampton  Court 
J*alace,  in  addition  to  pension  of  £100  per  annum. 

At  a  county  meeting  at  Winchester  it  v?as  resolved 
to  erect  a  monument  to  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce 
in  the  Cathedral,  any  surplufi  funds  to  be  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  the  fabric. 

TheConsei-vative3willcont(;atHaversford  West,  vacant 
through  Lord  Kensington's  accepting  office.  The  Car- 
diff Daily  JS'ews  says  they  wiU  bring  foi-ward  Colonel 
Peel,  locally  well  known. 

The  Chaucer  Society  hrm  just  issued  the  main  part 
of  its  work  for  1870,  bringing  all  the  separate  prints 
of  its  six  MSS.,  as  well  a*  its  "  Six-Text"  to  the  end  of 
•the  verse  portion  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales." 

The  Llantillo  ©state,,  jjear  Abergavenny,  Monmouth- 
phire,  comprising  ma?i'iion  and  3,069  acres  of  rich 
grazing  land,  woods,  arid  plantations,  was  offered  at  the 
iiaction  mart  last  wef.'k  by  Messrs  Beadel,  and  sold  to 
Sir  Wilham  Jacksoa,  of  Birkenhead,  for'£165,000. 

The  case  of  the  Claimant  has  been  again  before  the 
Xondon  Bankruptcy  Court.  An  application  was  made 
on  behalf  of  the  C/ainiant  that  the  case  be  again  pOst 
oned  for  six  mon  fchs,  which  his  Honor  saw  no  coxttio 
ut  to  comply  wi'ch. 
ilr.  Hawkins,  Q.C.,  has  apphed  to  the  Court  of 
■Queen's  Bench,  London,  that  time  for  the  Tichbome 
trial  be  extended  till  November,  1874.  The  motion 
\?as  granted,  bij.t  the  court  intimated  that  there  was 
po  probability  of  the  case  lasting  till  that  period. 
I  Madame  Er.-cird  has  just  proposed  to  the  French  Mi- 
'nister  of  PuVAic  Instruction  an  annual  and  perpetual 
gift  of  two  p;i.'and  pianos,  to  be  awarded  to  the  pupOa  of 
the  Conserv  atoire  do  Musique  who  gain  the  first  priaes 
ior  that  ins'orument.  Iil.  Batbie  has  -written  a  letter 
'gratefully/  :Accepting  theoffer  made. 

The  N«iHh  Gennan  Gazette  contains  a  semi-ofBcial 
aigtice  eyjplaining  why  the  Government  does  not  pub« 
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lisli  the  Pope's  second  letter  to  the  Emperor  William, 
and  inviting  the  Ganiianla,  the  Catholic  daily  paper,  to 
get  the  publication.  The  Genna/iia'  rei)lies  by  again 
challenging  the  Ministry  to  send  the  letter  to  the  press, 
and  taunts  it  with  fear  of  the  consequences. 

A  conspiracy  to  publish  false  accounts  in  JTew  York 
and  London  concerning  the  Erie  Raih^ay  has  been 
discovered  and  fully  exposed  by  Mr.  Lucius  Robinson, 
vice-president  of  the  company,  who  affirms  the  entire 
correctness  of  the  accounts  given  by  the  president,  Mr. 
Watson. 

Advices  from  Havana  announce  that  Captain-Gene- 
ral Jouvelar  has  issued  a  proclamation  ia  which /he 
urges  the  people  to  place  confidence  in  the  Govera- 
ment.  He  also  promises  to  seek  peace,  eucom'age  cre- 
dit, and  to  change  the  condition  of  the  slaves  with- 
out having  recourse  to  extreme  measures. 

The  court  at  Autun  has  passed  sentenoa  on  | 
those  persons  charged  with  conspiracy  against  the 
Marchioness  ilncMahon,  and  with  affiliation  to  the  In- 
ternational. Two  of  the  accused  were  condemned  to 
be  imprisoned  for  foiur  years,  one  for  thi'ee,  ?jnd  two 
other.s  for  two  years. 

A  lady  has  applied  to  the  London  magistrates  for 
advice  as  to  Jiow  she  was  to  recover  £(55  from  the 
Tichbome  ClaJbiant.  She  had  been  engaged  to  deliver 
lectures  in  that  gentleman's  intere,st  at  a  salary  of  £5 
a  week.  She  delivered  the  lectures  at  soo.se  expense, 
but  got  no  money.  The  magistrates  cauld  not  help 
her. 

A  Russian  Christmas  tale,  entitled  "  Wo  Nights  in 
a  Haunted  House  in  Russia,"  by  Mr.  Tmcy  Turnerelh, 
written  in  commemoration  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  Slarie  of  Russia  witii  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  will  be  published  at  Ciiristmas.  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  her  Imperial  Hig'hness  the  Grand 
Duc'ness. 

The  evil  fefFects  of  sensational  preaching  were 
Recently  forcibly  illustrated  in  St..  James's  Church, 
London.  The  preacher  dwelt  with  such  morbid  inten, 
sity  on  his  gloomy  topic — "  Death" — that  towards  the 
clo.-se  of  his  jeremiad  seN'eral  ladves  fainted  and  num- 
bers of  people  hastily  left  the  c'tmrch.  The  preacher 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  theme  '.vith  a  hialus. 

A  Jewess  has  charged  hor  hiisband,  from  whom  she 
wasidivorced  a  year  ago,  in  th  e;  Calcutta  Police  court, 
with  having  emptied  a  bottle  'of  ink  on  her  head  while 
on  her  way  to  the  Synagfjgue.  According  to  the 
Jewish  belief,  this  act  was  ts.iiitamount  to  saying,  You 
are  impure,  you  are  defiled,. '  The  accused  was  fined 
20r,  and  bound  over  to  kfjep  the  peace. — Friend  of 
India. 

In  the  Library  Sainte-Genevieve  at  Paris  has  just 
been  placed  the  pedestal,  which  is  to  receive  the  bust  of 
Gering,  the  fli'st  piintev  that  ever  brought  out  a  book 
in  Paris.  The  engi-avi'ag  which  has  served  the  artist 
as  a  guide  for  the  portrait  represents  the  printer  with 
a  black  velvet  cap,  a 'beard,  a  short  cloak,  with  velvet 
collar,  and  slashed  s'noes,  and  long  hose.  In  his  left 
hand  he  holds  a  bo'jk  with  the  inscription,  "  Ulderi- 
chus  Guemich,  proto-typographus  ;  Parisiis,  1469." 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  now  being  constructed  at 
Cronstadt  a  submarine  vessel  of  enormous  dimensions. 
In  it  two  thousand  tons  of  iron  and  steel  have  been 
employed.  It  ia  propelled  by  two  powerful  air  engines, 
will  be  aimed,  with  a  foi-midable  ram,  and  will  carry 
all  the  me;iD.s  for  fixing  to  the  hulls  of  vessels  large 
cylinders  of  ^wwder  which  it  can  afterwards  explode 
by  electricity.  Two  glass  eyes  will  enable  the  crew  to 
tinci  their  way  about,  and  they  may  choose  their  course 
at  what  depth  they  please  below  water. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  been  examined  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  army  officers'  purchase  griev- 
ance. His  Royal  Highness  considered  the  purchase 
system  had  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  pubHc  service, 
as  had  also  the  reserve  fund  system,  by  the  money 
being  applied  to  purposes  for  which  otherwise  public 
money  would  have  been  required.  The  system  of  ex- 
change among  officers  was  also,  in  his  opinion,  most 
advantageous  to  the  public  service.  The  free  gifts  of 
commissions  rested  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  who  was  guided  by  the  state  of  the  reserve  fund, 
the  wants  of  the  service,  &c. 

That  behef  which  attributes  to  the  spendthrift  a  soft 
heart  and  a  genial  nature,  blemished  by  the  venial 
drawback  of  a  characteristic  inability  to  say  no,  deserves 
a  prominent  place  on  the  black  list  of  vulgar  errors. 
Society  harbours  in  her  capacious  bosom  few  frozen 
snakes  more  prone,  when  thawed  by  kindly  warmth,  to 
fiesh  their  i-venomed  fangs  than  that  idle  prodigal  of 
whom  this  word  goes  forth  that  he  is  no  man's  enemy 
save  his  own.  In  very  truth,  the  profligate  insensibly 
contracts  some  of  the  worst  qualities  of  the  buccaneer, 
a,nd  notably  thAthardnesS'Ofiie^whichiath©  certain 


result  of  a  long-continued  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of 
others,  of  duty,  and  of  all  that  is  noble  in  life  and  aspi- 
rations, to  the  craving  idol  of  self.  There  is  many  a 
gentleman  of  fair  abiUties  and  good  manners  who  hides 
beneath  the  mask  of  nineteenth  century  conversation- 
aliam  a  greed,  a  fierceness,  and  an  insensibility  to  the 
welfare  of  others,  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
ruthless  conquerors  of  old  Peru,  or  to  the  pirates  who; 
in  after  days,  despoiled  the  spoiler  on  the  wealthy 
coasts  of  the  Spanish  Main. — From  Chambers's  Journals 
The  firemen  on  duty  at  the  ruins  ofthe  French  Opera 
have  found  the  body  of  Corporal  Bellet,who  was  caught 
in  the  flames  at  the  commencement  of  the  conflagration. 
The  unfortunate  man  was  lying  wiih  his  face  to  tha 
ground,  in  a  state  of  preservation  not  expected  after 
so  long  a  stay  in  the  midst  of  smoking  ruins.  HFs 
hand  only,  clenched  and  turned  above  his  head,  waa 
slightly  carbonised.  The  helmet,  broken  and  flattened, 
was  loiuid  near  him.  A  beam,  in  falling,  had  made  a 
deep  bruise  on  the  loft  side  of  his  face  ;  but  what  ap- 
peared to  have  most  contributed  to  hia  fate  was  that 
the  moment  when  he  was  knocked  down  by  the  falling 
ruins  an  ii'on  rafter  fell  on  him  and  kept  him  in  the 
furnace;  paralysing  all  his  movements.  His  death 
must  have  been  instantaneous. 

The  high  repute  of  Katharine's  temper  was  a  posi- 
tive attraction  to  Petruchio  ;  he  longed  to  try  his  hand 
on  it.  He  knew  he  should  have  the  best  in  the  en- 
counter— and  the  strong  like  to  try  their  strength.  But 
women  are  the  real  tolerators — more  than  tolerators,  pa- 
trons— ofUl-temper.  Nothing  but  experience  will  teach 
^hemfear.  The  indulged  daughteris  attracted  by  indica- 
tions of  temper  in  her  lover.  "Women  are  born  ma- 
nagers, and  the  love  of  management  wants  something 
to  manage.  It  is  part  of  the  craving  for  sovereignty 
which  Chaucer  attributes  to  the  sex.  We  may  regard 
it  as  a  provision  of  Nature  in  favour  of  the  passionate 
and  moody  that  they  can  always  find  some  woman 
willing  to  take  them  in  hand,  beUeving  that  it  only 
needs  judicious  treatment  to  tame  the  tiger  into  a  do- 
mestic animal,  and  that  hers  isthe  gift  and  the  mission. 
— From  Blachu'ood.  , 

The  l.vte  Lieutenant  McCadslaxd, — The  Ein/s 
County  Chronicle,  referring  to  the  murder  of  the  above-, 
named  gentleman,  who  was  killed  by  natives  while 
cruising  after  slavers  near  Brave,  says — "  This  gallant 
yoimg  naval  officer  was  bom  in  Parsoustown,  where  he 
lived  most  of  his  youthful  years,  being  son  of  the  Rev., 
)  W.  H.  McCauslaud,  formerly  curate  under  hia  kind- 
hearted  brother,  the  Rev.  Marcus  McCausland,  the 
then  and  present  rector  of  this  parish.  It  will  surprisa 
us  if  the  British  nation  fails  to  rear  a  monument  to 
Lieutenant  McCausland,  of  H.M.S.  Daphne ;  and 
perhaps  the  King's  County  may  pay  a  like  tribute  to 
his  sacred  memory.  The  late  Counsellor  McCausland, 
who  died  this  year,  was  also  an  uncle  of  Lieutenant 
McCausland. 

The  New  Vice-Chaxckllor. — Speaking  of  the  new- 
Vice- Chancellor,  Mr,  Hall,  the  Standard  observes 
As  evidence  of  his  attainments  as  a  lawyer,  we  may 
mention  that  he  was  one  of  the  conveyancing  counsel  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  whose  business  it  id  to 
advise  upon  title  to  property  disposed  of  under  ju- 
dicial order,  and  in  other  cases  of  peculiar  difficulty. 
In  court  his  ability  is  so  universally  recognised  that  he 
might  have  worn  a  silk  gown  any  time  during  the  last 
ten  years,  the  honour  having  been  more  than  once 
pressed  upon  him  by  dilFerent  Lord  ChanceUora.  Ha 
prefen-ed,  however,  to  remain  in  the  back  benches, 
whence  he  has  now  risen  per  saltum  Xo  the  beAih.  lo 
his  new  position  he  will  command  the  confidence  of  aU, 
who  come  before  him,  and,  we  doubt  not,  wiU  amply 
vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the  selection  to  which  he  owed 
his  elevation." 

ThB  PoST-HO-RTEM  EXAMIifATION    OP    THE  BoDT  OP- 

King  Joks  op  Saxo:st. — On  the  80th  of  October  last 
a  post-morttm  examination  of  the  body  of  King  John  of 
Saxony  was  made  by  Dr.  Birch  liirschfield.  The  re- 
sult is  as  follows  : — The  principal  alteration  was  a 
general  enlargement  of  the  arteries,  combined  with  par- 
tial ossification.  In  consequence  of  this  process  thera 
was  an  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart- 
There  was  also  a  disease  of  the  pericardium  of  long 
standing.  There  was  blood  at  several  points  of  the 
lungs  ;  this  was  owing  to  obstructions  in  the  blood- 
vessels. The  upper  lobesofthelungswereenlarged,  Th» 
vessels  of  the  brain  were  but  moderately  enlarged.  A 
considerable  liquid  exudation  was  found  in  the  brain,  and 
on  one  place  on  the  left  side  the  brain  had  begun  to 
soften.  With  the  exception  of  an  inconsiderable  en-« 
largement  of  the  liver,  there  was  no  other  alteration  of 
the  remaining  organ?,  ancj  the  kidneys  especiaUy  treiiq! 
perfectly  healthy. 
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NOTICE. 

By  a  clerical  error  we  announced  in  la.it 
week's  Penxy  Desp.\tch  that  in  this  issue  we 
would  commence  a  new  Serial  Story,  "A 
DESPERATE  GAME."  The  title  of  the 
story  should  have  been  "THE  LOSS  OF 
THE  DREAM,"  the  opening  chapters  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Page  Eight. 

TO  CORRESPQNDEIJITS. 

Letters  are  not  answered  until  at 'least  ten  days  after 
they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their  number, 
they  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinotly  wiiat,  ii  any, 
remuneration  they  exjpect  for  their  contributions  ;  attention 
to  this  is  particaiarly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  stamps  are  enclosed 
for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them ;  ^ut  if  our  mle  is  complied 
vnih  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely  if  fonnd  un- 
suitable. 

Brownie.— 1.  Tassowas'the  greatest  modem  Italian  poet ; 
son  of  Bernardo  Tasso,  bom  at  Sorrento,  1544.  2.  The 
Aihantee  war  was  brought  on  by  the  transfer  of  a  Dutch 
settlement  to  the  English,  which  excited  the  jealousy  of 
ibe  Iving  orf  Ashantee,  who  attacked  the  English.  Can 
Kiiy  of  our  readers  tell  Brownie  a  good  music-book  for  a 
beginner  for  the  German  concertina  ?  4  Your  writing  is 
verj-  fair.  You  could  improve  it  in  style,  but  it  is 
-luite  legible.  It  is  always  as  well  to  adopt  a;"nom  de 
plume." 

A  Loves,-  of  the  Despatch.— Many  thanks  for  your  kind 
wished  and  appreciation  of  our  efforts  to  please.  In  answer 
to  your  questions — 1.  Try  sarsaparaUa  or  a  mixture  of  a  tea 
spoonful  of  flower  of  sulphur  in  a  teaspoonful  of  treacle  or 
a  wineglass  of  new  millc,  doing  wMch  ivill  make  you  worse 
at  firs5,  bufevontnally  purifies  the  blood.  2.;You  write  v/ith 
too  many  flourishes.  3.  Kelly's,  Grafton-street,  is  a  good 
second-hand  bookshop.  4.  We  do  not  publish  articles  of 
the  kind  you  mention,  but  will  consider  your  suggestion. 

Ly.vx  asks  our  advice  on  a  very  delicate  and  dangerous  sub- 
ject. If  you  are  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  and  are  in- 
terested in  the  yonng  lady,  wo  think,  for  her  sake,  you 
would  do  well,  provided  you  have  positive  proofs  of  what 
you  s.iy,  to,  as  delicately  as  yon  can,  inform  her  mother  of 
the  danger  she  is  in,  and  thus  save  her  before  it  is  too 
late. 

P.  Freeman.— Your  writing  is  fau\  The  Grocers'  Assistants' 
Society  we  believe  to  be  a  useful  institutiDn,  and  as  you 
are  a  member  of  the  body,  would  recommend  you  to  join. 
Kmployinent  in  America  is  bad  just  now.  If  you  have  em- 
Ijloyment  at  home,  stay  where  you  are. . 

Mary  K.— Your  verges,  "  By  the  Sea  Shore,"  certainly  show 
good  promise.  The  sentiment  of  your  fourth  verse  is  par- 
ticularly good  and  original.  Your  ideas  are  good,  but  you 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  'expressing  them  well ;  there  is  a 
went  of  smoothness  and  continuity.  You  will  pardon  us 
bat  yon  invited  our  criticism.   Try  again. 

Co.N'SEQCENCE.— The  hair  is  worn  plaited  and  high  on  ths 
head.  The  Spanish  combs  are  much  used.  Whatever  stylg 
suits  yon  best  yon  should  use,  without regasrd  to  the  faahipn. 
Many  a  pjetty  face  is  entirely  destroyed  by  wearing  the 
hair  in  the  fashion,  without  any  regard  to  its  general  effect. 
'Che  polonaise  is  worn  cut  open  In  front,  and  long  behind. 
Bonnets  are  worn  without  strings,  but  are  uncomfortable, 
and  cold-looking  for  winter.  Can  any  of  our  kind  lady 
Jriends  teU  "  Consequence"  howto  take  the  traces  of  smoke 
oft  a  marble  chimney-piece?  We  would  tiy  soap,  and  hot 
■water,  and,  if  that  failed,  put  a  little  o.xalic  acid  in  the 
water.  V 

6.N  iNQUiEEa  — There  is  no  care  for  varicose  veins.  Elastic 
>tock:ngs,  which  cost  about  123.  6d.  each,  and  can  be  got 
at  Fannin's,  in  Grafton-street,  are  very  good  to  prevent  them 
getting  worse ;  but  if  once  commenced  cannot  be  discon- 
tinued without  dangem.  Avoid  standing  as  much  as  pos- 
iible,  or  tight  boots,  or- anything  itight  about  the  peraon, 
as  it  cai'.ees  the  vem  to  sweU.  Avoid  all  stimulants.  We 
do  rfot  think  the  salt  good  to  use.  Bathe  the  feet  well  with 
water— the  chill  taken  03— or  better  still,  taKe  a  daily 
bath.  You  should  taie  no  violent  exercise,  such  as  leap- 
iug  or  running.  We  would  strongly  adviae  you  to  consnlfr 
a  medical  man. 

A  Sl-FFESER  PROM  CHltBLACS.— Drjrthe  hands  very  care. 
Sall^  after  washing,        rub  withLdry,  fine  oatmeaj,  a" 


j.ar  of  wlii'.h,  hr.li  full,  you  shouhl  keep  on  yc.iir  wash- 
.stand,  and  merely  ir~xt  your  hand.-)  in  and  l  au  and  dust ; 
afterwards  uso  a  soft  towel  or  cloth.  Do  not  approach  the 
Are  after  exposure  to  cold.  If  cliilblains  do  come,  and  are 
unbroken,  apply  two  ounces  of  sal  ammoniac,  to  bo  placed  in 
one  quax-t  of  rain  water ;  put  it  on  the  fire  and  let  it  boil  till 
the  sal  ammoniac  is  rlissolved.  It  must  be  rain  water/of 
Tr'hich  there  is  now  no  scarci^),  and  not  applied  near  the 
fire,  but  rubbed  on  the  chilblains  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
The  hands  should  be  constantly  mbbed  together  so  as  to 
keep  up  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  tills  is  assisted  by 
wearing  woollen  mittens,  and  not  kid  gloves  with  the 
fingers  cut  off,  wliioh  is  a  very  bad  plan,  as  the  kid  gloves 
stop  the  circulation  and  chill  the  hands. 

M.  M.  say3,  in  an3%Yer  to  an  Inquirer,  that  there  is  a  "Tonic 
Sol  Fa"  Society  in  Cork,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Smith.    We  are  obliged  to  say  your  verses  are  not  good. 

E.  K.  D.  is  a  young  man  who  is  troubled  with  the  growth  of 
too  much  hair  on  his  face,  and  asks  a  remedy,  as  he  is  an- 
noyed by  the  remarks  of  his  companions.  He  does  not 
like  to  shaivo,  and  wants  our  opinion  of  [the  "powders  for 
removing  superfluous  hair."  Wo  think  when  E.  K.  D.  has 
added  some  more  years  to  his  present  age  he  will 
be  grateful  to  nature,  and  will  be  thanlrful  tha^ 
instead  of  using  he  can  avoid  art.  Many  men  would 
givo  much  to  be  troubled  with  this  complaint. 
Do  not  shave,  avoid  all  powders,  and  be  proof 
against  the  fun  of  your  fellow-man.  Rather  join  in  the 
laugh  than  be  £^gi-ieved.  Wo  know  of  no  man  whoso  con' 
dition  is  more  pitiable  th.in  the  man  who  frets  under  a 
laugh ;  he  becomes  the  butt  of  all ;  his  ov/n  life  is  miser- 
able. We  always  had  a  great  respect  for  the  man  v/ho 
joined  in  our  banter  of  him,  and  laughed  with  us,  and — a 
secret— we  soon  forgot  to  laugh  at  him.  Excu|£,o,ur  1^ 
ture — if  it  is  such.  " 

A  Constant  Readeu.— Yon  should  eommonoe  yonr  letter 
by  '.'  Sir,"  and  ^subscribe  yourself,  "  Your  obedient  ser- 
vant." The  mixture  you  mention  for  purifying  the  blood 
is  excellent.  As  to  yonr  third  question  we  must  decline 
answering  it. 

BusyBODY.— We  have  received  a  communication  from  some 
fan-  subscriber  'who  signs  herself  as  above.  We  are  not 
scandal-mongers,  and  would  advise  "  Busybody"  to^  more 
charitable  next^me,  and  not  interfere  with  other  porsoqi 
affairs.  •  ■  -  /  » 

PoLiGEJiAN  91  X.— The  Shah  has  no  English  ■\Ji!<'js4»^<i«ili 
well  provided  with  spouses  of  other  nationalities,  .  'tfie  ro. 
port  that  he  has  married  an  Enghsh  lady  is  perfectly  in- 
correct. 

TiCHBORNE.— Bantmg's  system,  if  persevered  with,  is  advan. 
tageous.  You  should  take  plenty  of  exercise,  and  avoid 
the  use  of  either  whiskey,  butter,  beer,  potatoes,  bacon, 
fat,  or  sugar,  as  these— especially  the  latter — would  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  your  corpulency.  Do  not 
sleep  too  much,  as  that  would  have  the  same 
effect.  Dry  bread,  dry  toast,  the  lean  Of  beef  and  mutton, 
coffee,  and  tea  without  either  milk  or  sngar,  may  be  taken. 
Writing  fair-  \ 

A  Constant  Reader,  Ko.  2. —Place  yourself  with  some 
good  practical  engineer,  who  krovra  his  business  thoroughly, 
and  read  some  of  the  manuals  on  the  subjectn  you  mention. 
A  knowledge  of  the  first  sis  books  of  Euclid  is  imperative, 
as  you  cannot  follow  up  any  of  thj^tligher  branches  of 
mathematics  without  it.  j 

Edmund  Stanham.— A  weU-edncated  ^»soa,  if  diligtfht  and 
persevering,  would  be  able  to  master  Odell's  system  of 
shorthand,  for  all  practical  purposes,  in  sis  moaiths;  bi^ 
Pitman's  is  thp  best. 

Stultus. — We  do  not  think  your  friend  will  be  consumptive 
as  a  matter  of  course,  although  he  will  have  a  tendency  to 
be  attacked  by  mat  disease.  He  ought  to  avoid  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet.  The  children  of  your  friend  would  be  sub- 
ject to  consumption,  as  this  dire  disease  often  skips  from 
one  generation  to  another.  If  your  friend  does  not  remain 
un  garcon  all  his  life,  he  ought  to  carefully  watch  for 
any  premonitory  symptoms  of  consumption  in  his  children,; 
and  consult  a  qualified  medical  man.  2.  Consult  amedical 
man.  3.  You  want  to  practise  ■«Titi8g— it  is  rather 
cramped. 

Jackee^  aa'd  Artfcl  Dodger.— We  think  that  Mary  is 
much  the  nicer  name  of  the  two.  -  • 

A  Yearly  Sdbscriber  axd  Admirer.— Wa  axe  sorry  that 
we  cannot  comply  with  your  wishes,  as  weaever  published 
music  of  any  description.  Submit  your  piece  to  sc«n$  «f 
the  music  publishers. 

Irlandaise. — ^The  7mA  Inde^enimt,  price  ona  pmmy,  caa' 
be  obtained  at  the  publishing  ofBce  in  D'Olier-streai. 

Scoti. — Your  writing  is  legible,  but  unformed.  We  wonld 
xecoiomcnd  an  hour's  piactic^ia  order  -to.£t  you  -for  the. , 


situation  you  speak  of.  We  are  enable  to  statewbat  a  book- 
keeper's salary  in  America  is,  as  it  varies,  butthemarket  ia 
overstocked.  You  can  get  live  quires  of  note  paper  stamped 
with  monogram  for  five  shillings  ;it  most  of  the  leading 
stationers'. 

Ax  A.VXIOUS  O.N-E.— 1..A  good  wash  for  the  hair,  to  make  it 
glo^,  is  one  ounce  of  glycerine  In  eight  ounces  of  rose 
water.  We  believe  all  hair-curling  fluids,  so  called,  are 
useless,  if  not  injurious.  Try  a  weak  solution  of  isinglas3» 
which  will  hold  the  curl  in  the  position  in  which  it  la  placed, 
if  you  ;tak6  care  that  it  follows  the  direction  in  which  the 
hair  naturally  falls.  2.  A  rich  pink,  salmon  colour;  dark, 
bright  blue.  Complexion  and  colours  should  always  con. 
trast.  3.  We  are  afraid  to  recommend  you  any  process  to 
dye  your  dress ;  consult  a  good  dyer ;  It  is  always  a  chance 
if  it  ^viU  look  well.  • 

FuGUER.— Cramer's  Euguer  says  he  is  troubled  with  thich 
finger  nails,  but  more  particularly  with  the  thumb  naib 
which  he  finds  impossible  to  thin  neatly  owing  to  their 
great  thickness.  Ho  asks  also  what  degree  of  proficiency 
must  a  person  have  advanced  to  as  an  organist  to  become  a 
"member  of  the  College  of  Organists,"  and  when  qua- 
lified, when  and  how  to  apply  for  the  membership  ?  Can 
any  of  our  readers  help  "  Fuguer  1" 

PovERiNA. — Your  writing  Is  so  extremely  difficult  to  decipher 
that  we  cannot  quite  discover  yonr  questions.  So  far  as  we 
can,  we  reply.  White-Melville  is  the  author  of  Guy  Liv- 
ingstone. The  Tauchaitz  novels  are  a  series  of  novels  pub- 
lished by  Baron  Tauchnitz  in  Germany,  He  is  not  1^  law 
bound  to  pay  authors  whose  books  he  publishes ;  and  by 
this  advantage  he  is  enabled  to  pubUsh  the  most  popular 
English  and  American  novels  at  a  few  shillings  when  they 
are  being  sold  at  home  for  2-33.  or  S-Os.  The  Tauchnitz  edi. 
tioBS  axe  not  allowed  to  be  sold  in  Great  Britain.  The  Baron 
has  done  a  great  deal  for  English  literature  on  the  Conti" 
nent.  Savonarola  wps  bom  in  Ferrara  ia  1412.  When  23 
he  entered  the  Dominican  order  at  Bologna.  Here  he  spent 
seven  years,  when  he  began  to  preach,  taking 
for  his  theme,  "  ^e  Church  willijbe  scoorged  and 
regenerated,  and  that  quickly."  He  was  a  man  of  sin . 
gular  powers  as  a  preacher,  and  attracted  world-wide  fame. 
Pope  -llexandar  VL  excommunicated  him.  He  defended 
himself  in  the  convent  of  St.  Mark,  of  which  he  was  prior, 
but  v.as  tateXi.aJl^d  hanged,  and  subsequently  burned.  VSI- 
larPs  "History of  his  Life  and  Times"  gives  a  good  ac- 
c6asA  of  him;  aad  George  Eliot,  in  "  Romola,"  paints  & 
striking  portrait.  "  Ouida"  is  a  lady — we  do  not  know  if 
she  is  handsome.  You  can  get  her  last  novel  from  Smith 
and  Son,  Abbey-street,  Dublin,  Read  the  poems  you 
name — they  are  short.  Most  of  the  names  you  mention  are 
those  of  mythol^cal ,  gods  and  goddesses.  We  would  ad- 
vise you  and  others  to  buy  "  Beeton's  Classical  Dictionary," 
price  Is. 

Delta. — Declined  with  thanks.  Wa  may  mention  that  even 
for  a  first'class  story  yon  ask  an  exorbitant  price. 
The  look  of  yourilSS.  woiild  frighten  an  editor.  We  nerei 
saw  such  close  writing ;  in  fact,  our  eyes  ache  yet  as  we 
write.  Many  an  editor  would  have  put  it  aside  without 
reading,  no  matter  what  its  merit,  for  the  reason  we  state. 

ILTAR.\. — Your  poetry  is  good,  » nd  we  regret  we  did  not  see 
it  in  time  for  Hallow^E'en.  Wo  have  such  a  mass  of  manu" 
Bcript  that  it  is  often  impossible  for  ns  to  read  all  for  » 
couple  of  weeks  after  receipt.  We  wish  all  6ur  correspon- 
dents would  \^Tite  as  legible  a  hand  as  you  do.  Soma 
manuscripts  are  rejected  because  of  the  time  it  would  taku 
us  to  try  to  decipher  the  illegible  handwriting. 

WiLLUM  Leahy.- In  the  reign  of  .Henry  VL  the  number 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  about  300 ;  in 
the  first  Parliament  of  HenryVIL,.JS8;inJ  ames  I.,  4S3  . 
tnt,  since  the  Union  of  Ireland,  in  18()I,  it  has  been  G58. 

T.  W. — We  cannot  advise  you.  We  ttoiak  it  nervonsness. 
Yon.  ought  to  see  a  doctor.  ^ 

Ohio. — If  you  most  your  friend  waliiay  with  a  lady  with 
whom  you  are  unacquainted,  and  you  wish  to  salute  yow 
friend,  you  should  take  oS  yonr  hat  in  b  owing ;  it  is  rode  t$ 
ttie  lady  not  to  do  so. 

Wn.LTAM  R.  Thompso.v.— We  accept  yonr  tkree  stoiiea. 

A.  B. — We  shall  publish  your  lines,  and  write\t^y6u. 

Decxixed  vwk  thanks. — Reminscences — by^he  Q.aeenoi 
Bohemia,  Lester,. Hazeldean. 
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NEW  SERIES. 


TAKEN  AT  THE  FLOOD. 


AN    OEIGI^'AL  NOVEL, 
Specially  Written  by 
M,r  S  S    B  R  A  D  D  O  N 
4-uthor  of  "Lady  Aualei(s  Secret,"  "Strangers  anA 
Pilgrims,"  .ykb^ 

.  THE  THRESH0IJ5  OF  FATE. 

,  Tlie  dinner  at  Perriam  Place  vras  a  very  quiet 
business.  Mr.  Caret?'  and  his  daughter  lOund  the 
dra-rtiag-rodm'em'ptji.'of  .human  life  when  they  entered 
it  a  few  monjents  befofe  seven.  .  That  vast  apartment, 
*fit^lts  missive,'  but"  somewhat  scanty '  furniture.  Had 
a  Jielaacholy  look  in  the  evening  light.  The  siae  and 
grandeur  of  the  room  seetned  to  cry  aloud  forf)eople 
to  inhabit  it.  Mr.  Cajew,  who,  like  all  gelf -indulgent 
people,  was  caaily  affected  by  external  influences, 
gave  a  fa£nt  shudder  as  his  gaze  wandered  round  the 
Spacious,  lofty  saloon. 

,  "A  fine  room,"  %&  eaidj  "  but  it  l9oka  rather 
dismal."  Sylvia  looked  about  .her  curioasly.  She 
■••as  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  examine  these  splen- 
flou;^  On  her  previous  \isit  it  had  been  first  dusk, 
6nd  'then  but  dimly  lighted  by  sohtary  lamps  and 
candles,  and  the  two  gentletaen  had  been  present. 


j  "Pray  don't  talk  of  young  Standen.  It  is  treason  against 
Sir  Aubrey  to  remember  his  insignificant  existence." 

Sylvia  sight'd.  The  mere  mention  of  her  first  lover's 
named  brought  a  flood  of  sad  memories — memories  that 
were  sweet  as  well  as  sad.  She  thou;:ht  of  the  sum- 
met  evenings  they  had  spent  together  a  little  while  ago. 
A  little  while  !  It  seemed  now  as  i^^piifl^cre  div^'Jed 
firom  that  too  recent  past  by  the  sgSjca  of  half  a  lifc- 

"  I  feo'l  ten  years" older  since  I  accepfe^oUsir  Aubrey,'' 
she  thought  with  another  sii,h.  "  ■ 
.  The  inspection-  cf  the  saloon  had  no  further  charm 
for  her.  She  flung  herself  in  a  chay-  by,fOi  open  wiu- 
dow,  and  sat  there  silent,  dejected,  ^er  fe.\iher  looked 
at  her  with  6ome  concern,  not  for  his  daughters  fool- 
ing.;, but  for  his  owo  chances  of  that  prptnised  hunda-ed 
per  annum. 

"  If  you  are  going  to  give  yourself  sentimental  airs 
about  Edmund  Standen,  the  Eoonev%*ou- teU  Sir 
Aubrey  the  state  of  the  case  and  give  uj)  the  notion  of 
being  Lady  Perriam  the  better,"  said  t^  schoolmas- 
ter sternly.  Ha»  felt  that  it  was  n;>  tixpe  for  soft, 
pleading. 

Before  Sylvia  could  answer  him  the  door  opened, 
and  Sir  Aubrey  came  in,  followed  ty  his  land 
steward. 

The  baronet  crossed  the  room  to  greet  his  betrothed. 
Mr.  Bain  walked  towards  the  empty  fireplace,  at  which 
Mr.  Citi'ew  had  taken  his  stand. 


impossible.  To-day  she  TCas,aLle  to  take  a  dehberate 
Burvey— .and  to-day  she  contemplated  the  room  with  a 
new  f  eehng,  A  month  hence  it  would  b&  her  very 
awn.  She  tv'alked'up  and  down  the  stately  chamber 
^owly,  lookii^g  '  at  the  tall  china  jars',  the  wire- 
jjuarded  book  cases,  the  massive  sofas,  the  bare 
tables. 

^'  "  What  curious  foreign-looking  ■curtains,"  she  ex- 
cjaiined,  examining  the  oriental  embroidery.  "  But 
they  are  a  good  deal  faded.  I  think  I  shall  persuade 
Bir  Aubrey  to' have  new  ones — amber  eatin  would  be 
the  thing  for  this  room." 

•'  I  hope  you  wLU  find  Sir  Aubrey  compliant  enough 
to  oblige  you,"  answered  her  father,  remembering' 
the  intei-view  of  last  night,  in  which  tlie  baronet  had 
•  appeared  to  .him  by  no  means  pliant. 

"Oh,  I'm  not  afraid  cf  that,"  returned  Sylvia, 
Ediling  at  har  own  image  in  the  tall  narrow  glass 
between  the  windows^  "  And  when  I  am  Lady  Per- 
riam"— she  never  said,  "  When  I  am  married,"  but 
always' "  When  I  am  Lady  Perriam."—"  I  shall  give 
plenty  of  parties— and  this  room  wiU  look  as  it  ought 
to  look.  It's  a  superb  room  for  parties  j  isn't  it^ 
papa  ?" 

"  No  doubl.  But  I  don't  fancy  Sir  Aubrey  is  a  party, 
giving  man.  People  have  talked  a  good  deal  about  his 
keeping  himself  shut  up  here  and  hardly  seeing  any- 

''■  How  can  you  be  so  stupid,,  papa  ,?  Of  course  as  a 
bachelor  Sir  Aubrey  would  care  very  little  for  com- 
pany-. But  it  will  be  different  when  he  is  married.  Do 
you  suppose  I  mean  to  be  buried  alive  when  I  am 
LaJy  PeiTiam  ?  It  would  bo  much  better  for  me  t» 
UiZ-TVy  Edmund  if  there  were  any  chance  of  that," 

"  Of  course  not.  my  love/'  replied  her  father  hastily. 


Any  inspection  di  the  apartment  had  been  thewfts*-.        Sty  iJear  Sylvia,  I  owe  you  a  hundre'd  apologies,*'' 

said  the  baronet,  after  pressing  the  little  hand,  which 
was  somewhat  coldly  offered  to  him.  "  I  have  been  de- 
tained, talking  to  Bain,  my  lawyer  and  agent  ;  but  as 
our  conversation  concerned  your  future  interests,  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  forgive.  Sir  Aubrey,"  an. 
swered  Sylvia  ;  and,  then'  in  a  lower  voice,  she  added, 
'•'  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  giving  papa 
the  money  for  my  trousseau.  I  know  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary— but  we  are  such  paupers — and  I  cannot  re- 
fuse your  gift." 

Tears,  the  tears  of  wounded  pride,  were  in  her  eyes 
as  she  spoke.  She  had  heard  bo.  much  about  trous- 
seaus from  Jlaiy  Peter,  and  she  knew  that  it  was  al- 
ways the  bride's  father  who  provided  his  daughter's 
outfit.    Her's  was  almost  the  gift  of  charity. 

"  My  dearest,  pray  do  not  mention  such  a  trifle.  I 
hope  you  had  a  pleasant  drive  here." 

"  Very  pleasant.  How  thoughtful  it  was  of  you  to 
send  the  carriage." 

*'  It  will  be  your  own  carriage  very  soon,  to  order 
whenever  you  like." 

That  was  a  consoling  thought.  Those  proud  tears 
were  quickly  dried.  .* 

It  would  be  very  nicato  spend  Sir  Aubrey's  hundred 
pounds,  too,  although  it  had  been  a  somewhat  humi- 
liating business  to  accept  it.  Sylvia  meant  to  devote 
the  next  day  to  shopping.  '^Tiat  delight  to  walk  into 
Ganzlein's  and  feel  that  she  could  buy  whatever  she 
pleased,  for  she  could  not  imagine  her  feelings  soaring 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  hundred  pounds. 
.  "  By-the-by,"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  when  they  had 
talked  a  little  about  the  weather  and  about  Perriam, 
which  the  baronet  hked  to  hear  praised,  "  I  must  in- 
troduce my  agent,  Mr,  Bain.   A  very  useful  and  esti- 


mable  person.  He  takes  the  entire  management  of 
my  estate,  takes  all  trouble  ofi"  my  hands,  so  that  I 
have  nothing  do  except  receive  my  rents.  Come 
here,  Bain  ;  I  want  to  present  you  to  Miss  C.arew." 

Mr.  Bain  obeyed  the  summons.  He  had  seen  the 
slim  white-robed  figure  from  a  distance,  and  his  keen 
eye  had  talcen  in  every  detail  of  that  graceful  form. 
*tut  Sylvia's  face  had  been  turned  away  from  him,  and 
he  saw  it  now  for  the  first  time,  in  the  clear  soft  Ught 
of  the  summer  evening. 

He  bowed,  mtirmur-^d  sornething  indistinct  alsout 
the  honour  he  derived  from  the  introduction,  and  then, 
stood  silently  awaiting  his  patron's  next  address.  He 
looked  at  Sylvia,  but  that  steadfast,  straightforward 
look  of  lu3  told  nothing  of  the  njan's  thoughts. 

He  was  thinking  that  this  girl  was  lovely  enough  to 
bewitch  a  wiser  man  than  Sir  Aubrey  Pemam,  think- 
ing even  that  he,  Shadraoh  Bain,  had  never  seen  real 
beauty  until  to-Ujight,  that-aU  the  pretty  young  womea 
it  had  been  his  advantage  to  behold  at  divers  period^, 
of  his  existence  had  been  but  gis  images  of  clay  com- 
pared to  this  perfect  and  delicate  porcelain.  ThiJpale, 
blossom-like  loveliness  wSs  a,  style  of  beauty  he  had 
never  met  ■vvith.  Those  deeply.-lustrous  hazel  'eyes 
were  as  strange  to  him  as  the  flora  in  some  newly-dis- 
covered island  in  the  vast  Pacific  ia  strangvj  to  the 
]fotani.?t. 

But  Shadrach  Sain  was  not  a  man  to  be  deeply 
moved  by  beauty,  however  unfamiliar.  He  wondered, 
and  he  admired,  but  no  flutter  of-hi^  strogg  Ueart  paid 
tribute  to  Sylvia's  power  to  charm.  Had  she  been  hii 
own  daughter  he  could  hardly  have  contemplated  he? 
with  a  more  calmly  critical  eye. 

He  was,  however,  essentially  a  practical  man — a 
man  who  looked  at  everybody  from  one  point  of  view» 
and  measured  everything  by  one  standard.  That 
standard  was  self-interest.  In  his  prolonged  medita< 
tions  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  Sylvia  must  coma, 
into  the  scheme  of  his  life.  She-  might  be  fit  or  unfit 
to  fill  that  square  in  the  geometrical  plan  of  his  destiny 
which  he  intended  her  to  fill,  but  if  unfit  she  must  ba 
made  fit.    Upon  that  point  Mr.  Bain  had  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Perriam  shuified  into_  the  room  presently  in  hia 
old-fashioned  dress  coat  and  short  black  trousers  of  an- 
tique cut,  and  white  stockings  and  ancient  shoes,  with 
loosely  tied  ribbons,  looking  like  an  elderly  copy  of  his^ 
brother,  indifi'erently  executed.  It  was  a  singular  eyi- 
dence  of  the  unwholesomeness  ^f  a'sedentary  and, 
secluded  life  that  Mordred  Perriam  looked  ten  yeat^ 
older  than  his  elder  and  more  active  brother. 

The  butler  announced  dinner,  and  they  went  to  the 
dining-room,  Sylvia  on  Sir  Aubrey's  arm,  Mordred  and 
Mr.  Carew  side  by  side,  talking  of  books — or  rather 
Mordred  talking,  and  the  schoolmaster  pretending  ta  , 
be  interested — Shadrach  Bain  stalking  behind  them^ 
silent  and  alone.  The  butler  planted  then!  out  at  tha 
jong  table,  far  apart,  like  young  trees  on  a  new  estate, 
so  remote*from  one  another  that  conversation  had  a 
forced  air.  It  was  like  hailing  to  somebody  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  street.  Sylvia  sat  next  Sir  Aubrey, 
and  as  the  dinner  proceeded  he  contrived  to  draw  hi? 
chair  a  little  nearer  hers,  so  that  tb,eir  talk  shoxild  b^ 
unheard  by  the  rest.  Mr.  Bain  eat  his  dinne?  in  almost 
absolute  silence.  Like  a  guest  at  a  royal  table,  ha 
Tvaited  to  be  spoken  to^  and  as  no  one  spoke  to  him,  ha 
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remained  discreetly  mute.  Mordred  twaddled  on  un- 
endingly to  Mr.  Carew  -with  his  stories  of  bargains  in 
iocond-hand  books.  Sir  Aubrey  deroted  himself  es- 
clusiyely  to  his  fut^ire  bride.  But  Mr.  Bain  ate  his 
dinner  and  amused  himself  TTith  his  own  thoughts, 
and  wore  the  n?pe<-'t  o^  a  contented  mind.  Now  aad 
then  he  stole  a  look  at  Sylvia  ;  ones  or  twice  he  smiled 
to-  hiroseli—- a  slow,  thoughtful  smile-^acd  that  was 

The  meal  itself  was  good  and  ample,  but  scrupu- 
lously simple — a  diimer  of  the  old-fashioned,  substan- 
tial order,  not  nearly  so  grand  as  the  dinnsrs  given  hj 
jSIrs.  Toynibee,  which  Sylvia  had  heard  described  by 
Mary  Peter,  the  viliage  gossip— dinners  trhieh  Were  in 
preparation .  for  days  before  the  festiral,  and  at  which 
Konkhampton  confectioners  came  to  assist. 

Sylvia  admired  tha  handsome  old  china,  with  its 
dark  reds  and  deep  purples  and  rith  gilding — the*, 
massive  old-fashioned  silver,  a  tritia  clumsy,  perhaps, 
but  with  sucii  a  look  of  long-established  vrealth  and 
ftats.  The  room  in  which  they  dined  was  sombre, 
but  its  Very  gloom  had  an  atr  of  grandeur.  The  full 
Sowing  curtains  of  darkest  crimson  velvet  were  in 
perfect  tone  with  the  w?,k  panelling  ;  the  wide  mantel- 
piece of  dark  green  marble  was  supported  upon  clus- 
tered columns  of  white  veinlsss  stone,  with  bases  and 
capitals  of  red  porphyry.  This,  the  handsomest  object 
in  the  room,  relieved  the  darker  hues  of  tho  wtills  and 
furniture. 

The  gentlemen,  at  Sir  Aubrey's  5agge.;ticn,  returned 
to  the  drawing-room  with  Sylvia,  and  then  followed 
one  of  those  evenings  which  irreverent  minds  distin- 
guish as  "  slow."  Sir  Aubrey  naturally  devoted  him- 
self to  his  betrothed.  He  showed  her  the  various,  \mt 
not  numerous,  objects  of  interest  in  the  "Saloon  ;  told 
her  the  history  of  each- — how  those  vases  had  been 
sent  from  India  by  a  certain  General  Perriam,  his  great 
uncle how  those  curtains  had  b'een,  worked  by, Hin- 
doos who  squatted  on  the  floor  of  the  corridor  outside 
Ms  great  aunt's  apartments  in  Calcutta,  and  who  were 
paid  so  many  pice  a  dsy  for  their  labours.  He  tcdk. 
Sylvia  to  the  Hbrary,  and  showed  her  that  apartment, 
a  treasury  cf  learning  which  hardly  woro  the  most 
attractive  shape.  Here,  indeed,  the  severer  muses 
seemed  td  frown  forbiddingly  upon  the  young  student. 
'The  lightest  book  on  yonder  massive  carved  oak 
shelves  was  Spenser's  Fairy  Qileen,  and  even  that 
work  of  fancy  was  rendered  outwardly  repid-sive  by 
its  dingy  binding. 

Sir  Aubrey  showed  Sylvja  tha  table  at  which  he 
pras  wont  to  write  letters  and  transact  his  business 
with  Mr.  Bain — an  old  ofSce  desk,  covered  with  well- 
worn  leather. 

"  The  library  IS  not  so  pretty  as  the  drawing-room," 
laid  Sylvia. 

"2^0,"  replied  the  baronet;  "a  library  is  for  use. 
One  dees  voi  expect  prettiness  in  a  li'orary." 

"Are  tlk©  books  very  nice  1"  Sylvia  asked,  timidly. 
It  was  too  dark  for  her  to  read  the  titles,  and  she 
thought  tihose  dingy  volumes  might  possibly  belie  their 
oxitward  show. 

"  "WQllf  I  don't  quite  know  a  foixng  lady's  idea  of 
jiiceness  in  books.  You  uke  the  Sorrows  of  Weither — 
by  the  way,  a  flimsy,  sentimental  piece  of  nonsense, 
which  took  the  world  by  storm  in  my  £athei*'s  time. 
There's  nothing  here  of  the  "Werther  kind — in  point  of 
Sact-,  no  woi^Ls  of  fiction.  There's  a  fine  edition  of 
Holinshed  yonder,  Froissart's  Chronicles,  the  Mort 
d' Arthur-,  sesrmons,  fi-om  Latimer  down  to  South  and 
Barrow  ;  Milton's  Prose  Works  ;  Rollin,  Hume,  and  all 
the  best  historians." 

"Kacaulay  ftnd  Carlyle  ?'  asfeed  Sylvia,  thinking 
there  might  be  scrmething  readable  in  that  vraj;^  She 
jaked  histbry  as  interpreted  by  these  bTiri3r.t  and 
jftivehepens. 


"  Xo.  There  has  boen  nothing  added  within  the  last 
fifty  years.  It  was  my  grandfather  who  completed  the 
library." 

"  As  if  a  library  ceroid  ever  bs  completcy"  tlought 
Sylvia, 

.  It  ws.,?  pleasant  to  imagine  the  chjinges  sho  would 
inake  in  this  gloomy  temple  of  the  learned  dead.  Xew 
curtains  of  bright  glowing  hue,  instead  of  those  black- 
green  velvet,  which  age  end  dust  had  darkened  to  the 
colour  of  the  trunks  of  moss-grown  trees  ;  a  new  car- 
pet t-o  replaco  that  faded  and  worn  Tujkoy,  where 
every  shade  jiad  groWn  to  one  neutteUty  of  tint ;  new 
tables  ;  stands  for  engravings  ;  new  chairs — toomy, 
luxurious — covered  with  crimson  morocco,  and  deco- 
rated with  crest  end  monogram  in  gold.  She  had  seen 
the  luxuries  of  life,  wera  it  but  in  the  upholsterer's 
vrindow  at  Monkhamptofi. 

They  want  back  to  the  saloon,  after  making  the  dr- 
cuit  of  the  lower  room,  the  hall,  the  music  room,  long 
disused,  a  spacious  empty  chamber,  whose  walls  gave 
back  Eoncro'Js  echoes,  the  breakfast  parlour,  the  late 
Lady  Perriam's  morning-room. 

"  ril  show  you  my  brother's  rooms  another  day,', 
eaid  Sir  Aubrey,  ■•  "  They  ar©  on  the  upper  floor_ 
There's  not  much  to  admire  in  them  except  the  num- 
ber of  his  books." 

In  the  saloon  they  found  Mr.  Ciirew  yawning  over 
his  empty  .tea -cup  ;  Mordred  furtively  devouring  the 
catalogue  of  a  forthcoming  auction  in  last  Saturday's 
AthencBum  ;  Mr.  Bain  meditative--altogether  a  silent 
party. 

'•'  You  seem  rather  dull/'  said  the  baronet  blandly. 
"  I  must  get  a  piano  i)y-and-by.  It's  a  pity  we 
haven't  one,  for  Miss  Carew  might  have  given  us  some 
music." 

3Iis3  Carew  looked  about  the  room,  and  thought  how 
many  things  it  wanted  bsjides  a  piano  to  make  it  tho- 
roughly pleasant.  Tiiat  grand  old-world  air  was  very 
well  in  its  way,  but  Sylvia  longed  for  modem  luxury 
as  well  as  antique  statehness.  It  was  agreeable  to  con- 
ti'mplate  an  apartment  ^s-iiich.  reminded  one  of  the 
Sjpeciator  and  Pope's  Eeliuda  ;  but  one  could  not  quite 
ignore  the  strides  which  modern  invention  had  made 
in  the  art  of  comfort. 

It  was  a  long  evening.  Devoted  as  Sir  Aubrey  was, 
he  had  not  very  much  to  say  to  his  betrothed.  The 
eyes  which  delightsd  him  inspired  no  eloquence  of 
speech.  What  he  did  say  to  her  was  chiefly  about 
himself.  Of  books  he  knew  little,  save  the  works  of 
Addison,  Pope,  Swift,  Voltaire,  and  a  fow  more  of  the 
same  period.  Of  men  he  knew  still  less.  So  he  told 
Sylvia,  mild  little  anecdotes  of  his  blameless  youth, 
his  revered  mother,  his  admirable  father,  and  now 
and  then  brought  forth  some  inane  little  joke  which 
had  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  like  an 
heirloom. 

Sylvia  listened — smiled  even  at  the  jokelets — but 
thought  with  a  bitter  pang  of  Edmund's  .swift  flowing 
talk— a  good  deal  of  it  nonsense,  perhaps,  but  always 
eloquent  nonsense — talk  about  poets,  playwrights, 
romancers  ;  talk  which  sparkled  of  oen  with  the 
brightness  of  ideas  which  were  not  all  borrowed  ; 
ta'Ui  which  Was  vigorous  with  the  force  and  passion  of 
youth. 

"  I  shall  never  hear  him  again.  I  shall  never  walk 
with  hhn  in  the  dear  old  lanes  at  simset,"  she  said, to 
herself  ;  "  but  then  .  I  shall  be  Lady  Perriam  I  ahaU 
be  mistress  of  this  grand  old  house." 

Splendid  as  Perriam  Place  might  be,  its  f  uturo  nals- 
tress  was  very  glad  to  get  away  from  it  on  this  parti- 
cular evening.  She  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  the  car- 
riage door  was  shut,  and  the  slow,  steady  old  horses 
began  their  jog-trot  progress. 

"  Sir  Aubrey  is  very  kind,  papa,"  sho  said,  as  if  apolo- 
gising for  the  sigh  :  '•  but  rather  dull.  At  leasfcbawas 
rather  dull  to-night." 

"  Not  half  so  dull  as  his  brother.  I'Ve  been  bored 
to  death  by  those  tedious  stories  about  second-hand 
books.  I  thought  you  seemed  very  well  amused  with 
Sir  Aubrey.    I  heard  you  la.ugh  over  so  many  times." 

"  One  is  obliged  to  laugh  when  people  tell  one  anec- 
dotes. But  that  kind  of  laughter  is  very  fatiguing.  I 
feel  as  tired'aiiif  I'd  been  teaching  aU  day  in  the  Sun- 
day school.  I  wbader  ■v^'hether  good  sooietv  is  always 
fiti-iing?"     .  .'    .  . 

jjir.  Carew  didn't  answer  this  speculatiTO  iDfljircr, 


He  remembered  society  that  had  known  no  wearinesa-' 
lliess  snug  little  dinners  in  the  Ealbuni  "Villa — thos3 
gay  summer  evenings  in  the  shrubberied  garden,  whei^ 
he  and  his  guests  took  their  coffee  outride  the  jasmineJ 
shrouded  verandah,  by  the  Hght  of  the  tnidsummcn 
stars  ;  that  inexhaustable  talk  of  men  and  horses,  andJ 
art  and  music  ;  and  for  the  centre  of  the  picture  th&' 
fair  face  of  his  pretty  wife,  the  cynosure  of  all  other! 
eyes,  if  not  his  own  lode-fitar.  This  society,  for  whichj 
James  Car^w  had  sacrificed  honoiir  and  honesty,  ifj 
not  altogether  "  good,''  had  at  least  never  been  dulL 

Sylvia  nestled  into  the  padded  comer  of  the  ocrn^ 
fortable  old  cs.iriago,  and  thought  of  her  shopping  a^' 
Monkhampton  to-morrow.  She  had  taken  the  banfe 
notes  from  her  father,  and  had  reluctantly  relinquished' 
one  ten  pound  note  to  that  parent  when  he  pleaded; 
his  poverty  and  embarrassments.  ■ 

"  A  hundred  pounds  is  not  much  towards  sucli  o/ 
trousseau  as  I  ought  to  have^,  paps,"  she  had  eaidj 
somewhat  doubtfully.  "  It  seems  rather  hard  thal^' 
you  should  want  to  take  any  of  it  away."  \ 

'•  It  seems  harder  that  you  should  grudge  your  fatheiy 
a  trifle  out  of  such  a  windfall,"  answered  the  school-! 
master  bitterly.  "  What  do  you  want  with  a  heap  ox^ 
fine  clothes  ?  Sir  Aubrey  wul  give  you  anything  yoU' 
ask  him  for  when  you  are  hi5  wife."  i 

there  was  that  ot'ner  claimant,  the  wretcked  •wcmstflf 
in  Bell-alley,  Fetter-lane.  Sylvia  did  not  quite  forgeti 
j  that  stiU  stronger  call  upon  a  daughter's  benevolence^ 

"  rU  send  her  five  pounds  from  Monkhampton  tgijj 
I  morrow,"  she  said  to  berseLL  "  When  I  am  Lady  Per*, 
j  riam  I  can  often  send  her  money."  ■ 

Before  starting  for  Monkhampton  Sylvia  took  l»Ts.Tf 

Peter,  the  dressmaker,  in  some  measure  into  her  confi'^ 
dence.  She  told  this  useful  friend  of  her  speedy  ima>( 
'  riage,  but  as  she  eaid  nothing  about  the  bridegroom,; 
j  Miss  Peter  naturally  concluded  that  Edmund  Standen, 
!  was  that  happy  man.  Sylvia  wanted  the  dressmaker'al 
aid  in  the  choice  of  fabrics,  the  adjustment  of  quan-^ 
titles,  and  there  was  a  pleasant  sensation  in  going  ta 
Monkhampton  in  the  fly  from  the  inn,  attended  hj 
Mary  Peter.  The  driving  from  shop  to  shop  was  likd 
a  triumphal  progres*,  and  it  was  a  new  rapture  to  be) 
able  to  choose  the  prettiest  things — ^those  perfect  bocta, 
whio'n  Sylvia  had  gazed  at  with  envioua  sighs  iq  thg[ 
leading  bootmaker's  neatly-arranged  window — tha 
lustrous  silks,  the  soft  lace,  the  delicate  embroidery.) 
Sylvia  was  surprised  to  find  how  speedily  her  bank: 
notes  melted  away  when  sh.e  chose  the  best  and 
choicest  articles  in  Mr.  Ganzlein's  emporium.  Maryj 
Peter  kept  whisperin.g  to  her  that  she  must  have  twenty 
yards  of  this,  and  seventeen  of  that,  and  ten  yards  <^t 
t'ne  broad  Brussels  lacs  for  a  trimming,  and  three  oil 
four  pieces  of  Madeira  work  for  the  under  linen  wMcl^ 
Miss  Peter  v;&i  to  put  in  hand  for  her.  She  found  thali 
seventy  pounds  were  a  mere  nothing  to  spend  at  Mrs 
Ganzlein's,  and  that  she  znust  testricther  purchases  td 
three  or  four  dresses  at  the  most.  \ 
That  thick  corded  silk  of  pearliest  white  which  sli»' 
selected,  after  much  deliberati9n,  for  the  wedding 
dress,  would  do  for  a  dinner  dress  'afterwards,  Mary 
told  her,  and  would  dye  after  that.v 

"  Dye,"  exclaimed  Sylvia,  forgetting  her  previotuf 
reticence,  "  Do  you  suppose  I  shall  ever  "wear  dye4 
silks  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  why  yoti  ehonldn't^  Sylvia* 
Rich  peoplo  wear  them.  I  made  up  a  dyed  moire  aiK 
tique  for  lilrs.  Toynbee  last  spring,  and  is  loo'sed  ver7 
rich,  but  was  just  a  little  streaky  by  daylight.  You 
might  have  your  wedding  dress  dyed  alovely  blue  nest 
--year." 

Sylvia  chose  a  dove-coloured  silk — the  reil  dov^i' 
colour— and  a  delicate  grey.  She  remem'oered  Sia 
Aubrey's  charge  about  simplicity,  end  she  fancied  thesei 
subdued  tints  could  scarcely  fail  to  please  him.  Sha 
bought  a  good  deal  of  lace,  some  linen  fine  enough  foi^ 
a  princess  of  the  blood  royal,  a  morning  dress  or  two( 
of  plain  white  cambric,  a  black  suk  mantle,  and  a  warm 
shawl  for  travelling,  and  found  that  these  purchases 
absorbed  the  whole  of  her  sixty  pounds.  Ten  more 
pounds  were  expended  at  the  fashionable  bootmaker's 
afore-mentionsd,  end  at  the  chief  perfumer  and  hair-'' 
dresser's  establis'nment,  where  Sylvia  chose  brushes 
and  combs  fit  for  the  futur*  Lady  Perriam. 

"  I  havn't  even  money  enough  left  foi;  a  dressing 
ba"^,"  said  Sylvia  dolefully,  when  she  looked  into  hej 
almost  emnty  purse,  which  had  seemed  fuU  to  pie-* 
thora  a  little  while  ago. 

"  I  dare  say  Mr.  Standen  will  give  you  one,"  re^ 
turned  Miss  Peter  ?  "  they  generally  do."  They  mean- 
ing the  hapless  bridegroc'm  species.  , 

Sylvia  gave  a  little  start  at  the  sound  of  that  toci 
faniiliar  noma.   The  thought  o£  Ikinuiad  wouUioMiM*  4 
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fever  and  anon  to  dash  her  sense  of  triumph — nay,  to 
xuake  all  things  bitteiuess  to  her. 

The  two  young  wwmen  dro*e  home  merrily  enough 
Eotwithitanding.  They  discuased  the  making  of  the 
dressefc,  and  Sylvia  gave  her  orders  with  the  air  of  an 
empieas.  She  begged  that  Mary  would  be  very  par- 
ticular as  to  the  neatness  of  the  work,  and  the  style 
rtust  be  elegant  in  its  simplicity.  There  v/ere  to  ba 
none  of  the  trillings,  and  crossway  bands,  and  pu£&ngs, 
snd  fringes  and  tassels,  and  gimps  which  Iilrs.  Toynbee 
delighted  in.  "  I  can  afford  to  dispense  with  trim- 
dinz,"  Sylvia  remarked  grandly. 

"  You  wfj  put  off  aU  other  work,  of  course,  for  a 
*-edding  order,"  she  said  lo  her  satellite  at  parting  ; 
'■'but  remember  you  must  tell  n6  ctie  whose  wedding 
dressss  you  4re  making.  I  don't  vjsjit  people  to  know 
fcDjthing  about  my  marriage  till  it's  over  1" 

*'  I  suppose  it's  to  be  directly  he  comes  back  from 
Detnerara  ?"  hazarded  Mary. 

"  ICever  mind  when  it  is  to  be.  3Iind  I  want  my 
presses  in  three  weeks  from  to-day." 

"  I  beHeve  it's  a  moral  impossible,''  answered  Mary, 
■'■ho  had  vague  ideas  about  certain  stibStantives,  and 
said  impossible  for  impossibility;  "  but  if  it's  in  human 
pa-ture  to  get  through  so  much  work  in  that  time  I'il 
do  it." 

Sylvia  thoughi  of  the  dressmaker's  bill.  She  had 
but  one  ten  pound  note  left,  and  five  pounds  out  of 
that  she  had  intended  for  her  mother  ;  but  she  now 
decided  on  keeping,  the  money  for  Mary  Peter.  It 
*?ould  not  do  to  enter  her  new  stage  of  existence  in 
debt  to  a  village  dressmaker.  She  would  eend  Mrs. 
Carford  money  after  her  marriage. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  lodger  in  Eell-alley  pro- 
fited nothing  by  Sir  Aubrey's  hundred  pounds. 

Before  nighr-fall  a  great  many  people  in  Jlonk- 
iaiapton  had  h'enrd  of  iliss  Carew's  purchases  at 
Ginzleia's,  The  schoolmasteYs  daughter  was  very 
well  known  in  the  shop,  though  her  outlay  here- 
tofore had  been  most  meagre — a  yard  or  two 
pf  ribbon,  a.  cheap  muslin  dress,  a  pair  of  glovei, 
end  60  on.  That  expenditure  of  seventy  pounds 
Lad  made  th«  grave  Ganzlein  himself  open  his 
pyes  to  the  widest  extent  as  he  stood  at  his  desk  in  a 
fiark  comer  of  the  shop  counting  out  Miss  Carew's 
money.  He  talked  of  the  circumstance  at  dinner  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  opining  that  her  mamage 
with  Edmund  Standen  was  to  take  place  very  soon  ; 
md  there  was  a  good  deal  said  by  Mrs.  and  the  Miss 
Canzleins  about  Mr.  Standen's  foolisii  infatuation. 
'  "  Young  Standen  must  have  given  her  the  money 
phe  laid  out  to-daj,"  observed  the  draper.  "  She 
suldn't  have  got  it  fram  her  father." 
"  Everybody's  mad  about  that  girl,  I  think,"  re- 
irned  Mrs.  Ganzlein.  "  I  was  told  only  yesterday 
at  Sir  Aubrey  had  taken  notice  of  her  and  her  father, 
adiad  them  up  at  the  Place. 


CHAPTER  XXIX, 

lEEEVOCABLE. 

The  swift  days  went  past.  Very  swift  they  seemed 
*o  Sylvia,  and  yet  very  slow.  She  had  chosen  her  own 
fate,  yet  she  felt  in  a  manner  doomed.  There  were 
times  when  she  felt  as  helpless  as  the  luckless  sailor 
tlasped  in  the  pulpy  embrace  of  that  sea-mouster 
i7hose  gelatinous  axms  are  stretched  out  of  the  sea  to 
Jraw  the  victim  to  Lis  deatiu  The  sea-monster  was 
Fate. 

The  letter  to  Demerara  was  gone  now  ;  it  was  has- 
(:*ningover  the  wide  blue  eea.    How  happy  Sylvia 
fcrould  have  been  had  ehe  been  sailing  over  yonder 
Wide  ocean,  instead  of  that  ialse,  deceitful  letter,  the 
ietter  in  which  she  eurrendered  her  love,  with  tears, 
for  her  own  sake.  ' 
j  He  would  return— too  soon,  come  when  he  would, 
i— to  find  her  another  man's  wife.    Oh  !  bitter  awaken- 
.ing  from  his  brief  dream  of  woman's  fidelity  ! 
.  7  Sylvia  paid  no  more  visits  to  Perriam  Place  during 
the  brief  period  of  her  betrothal    Sir  Aubrey  would 
ixave  Kked  her  to  be  there  often,  but  many  such  visits 
vronld  have  set  people  talking  j  and  he  wanted  to  stave 
&S  aU  gossip  and"  wonderment  till  after  his  marriage. 
Ke  made  all  the  necessaiy  arrangements  as  secretly  as 
If  ha  had  been  chief  coaspit-ator  in  a  new  gunpowder 
plot ;  procured  the  licence  ;  and  eresuted  that  deed 
of  settlement  on6  morning  in  Mr.  Bain's  ofiice,  where 
Sylvia,  in  har  white  bonnet  and  pals  muslin  dress, 
looked  like  a  hot-house  plant  that  some  wind  had 
iflown  there. 

The  days  went  by,  the  long  summer  evenings 
avrindled.  The  July  moon  tlJank  an4  waned,  August 
■was  very  near.  Then  came  the  first  wcel:  of  August. 
Ihe  reapers  were  abroad  in  the  land.  Thm  fri-'htsned 
WQWttk^iBcj?  ast  ylijth^r  tc  betake  IdIsmsU,  Tba 


heavy  wains  rolled  homeward  in  the  shortening  twilight. 
Sylvia's  wedding  day  was  at  hand. 

Sir  Aubrey  spent  all  his  evenings  in  the  schoolhouse 
parlour,  which  was,  perhaps,  a  more  cheerful  apartment 
for  the  occupation  of  tireepeople  than  that  too  spaciaua 
saloon  at  Perriam.  He  came  under  cover  of  dusk  for 
the  most  part,  being  so  anxious  to  preserve  the  secret 
of  his  wooing,  came  to  sit  opposite  his  betrothed,  while 
she  beguiled  the  evening  with  some  trifling  fancy  work, 
and  to  discourse  mildly, as  he  had  discoursed  atPerriam, 
repeating  himself  a  little  now  and  then.  He  was  rather 
fond  of  talking  politics,  and  as  his  opinions  were  of  the 
good  old  Tory  school,  hardly  modified  since  ihe  days  of 
Chatham  and  !N'orth,  and  Jlr.  Carew,  like  most  diS' 
appointed  men,  was  a  virulent  Radical,  there  was  plenty 
of  room  for  argument  between  these  two  pohticians. 
Sylvia  wondered  that  people  could  talk  so  much,  and 
get  so  angry  about  things  which  seemed  really  to  mat- 
ter I'ery  little  to  anybody  outside  the  House  of  Copa- 
mons.  The  world  seemed  to  go  on  p?etty  much  the 
same  whether  Conservatives  or  Liberals  were  domi- 
nant, and  rates  and  taxes  were  just  as  hard  to  pay 
whether  one  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  or  another 
dipped  his  fingers  into  the  purses  of  the  people. 

Mary  Petor  brought  the  dresses  home  one  by  one, 
and  their  simple  magnificence  almost  astonished  the 
enraptured  possessor.  ' 

"  I  think  that's  heavenly,"  exclaimed  Mary,  as  she 
held  up  the  dove-coloured  silk  in  the  little  cottage 
bed-chamber,  and  shook  out  its  lustrous  folds  with  the 
mantuamaker's  skilled  hand.  "It  pays  you  well, 
Sylvia,  though  you  did  give  ten  and  six  a  yard  for  it. 
I  haven't  made  up  many  richer  silks,  not  even  for  Mrs. 
Standen — your  mcthcr-in-law  that  is  to  be,"  added 
Mary,  jocosely. 

There  was  hardly  room  for  all  the  finery  :a  Sylvia's 
small  bedroom.  Her  riches  were  almost  embarrassing. 
The  dresses  Isy  about  covered  with  clean  linen,  like 
bodies  laid  out  in  a  hospital. 

"  You've  got  new  trunks  to  put  them  in,  I  hope,", 
said  Jlary.  There's  nothing  I  like  to  sed  better  than 
handsome  portmanteaus,  when  a  bride's  going  ofl'  for 
the  wedding  trip." 

Syh'ia  sighed  despairingly. 

"  I  haven't  a  box  belonging  to  me,"  she  said  ;  "  I've 
never  travelled  anywhere  like  other  people." 

'■  Then,  I  dsxesay  Mr.  Standen  wUl  give  you  a  couple 
of  handsome  trunks.  You've  only  to  drop  an  'int  when 
becomes  back." 

"I  hate  hints,"  returned  Sylvia  ;  "I  must  ask  him 
to  give  me  some  boxes." 

She  made  the  request  to  Sir  Aubrey  that  evening 
when  he  inquired  if  she  were  nearly  ready  for  the 
wedding  journey — only  three  days  now  remained  be- 
fore the  appointed  date.  Me.  Vancourt,  the  vicar,  had 
received  notice  <jf  the  marria.ge — all  arrangements  were 
mad  J. 

"  My  dresses  are  quite  ready,  Sir  Aubrey,"  she  re- 
plied, "  but  I  have  no  boxes  to  put  them  in." 

"  'You'd  better  order  a  couple  of  fair-sizted  port- 
manteaus at  Folthorpe's.  Don't  have  them  too  Lu-ge  ; 
they're  a  nuisance  in  travelling,  and  the  French  rail- 
ways charge  for  all  luggage." 

'•  I  am  sorry  that  I  spent  aU  my  money  before  I 
thought  of  the  trun'cs,"  said  Sylvia,  blushing  deeply. 
It  was  hard  to  beg,  even  of  her  betrothed,  though  she 
thought  of  him  in  the  future  as  a  person  who  would 
give  her  everything  '  she  desired— whose  pursa  she 
could  draw  upon  with  perfect  freedom. 

Sir  Aubrey  stared  at  her  somev.-hat  blankly. 

"  Oh,  you  have  spent  that  hu'ndi-ed  pounds,"  he 
said,  taken  oS"  his  guard  by  an  announcement  which 
considerably  8ur|:)rised  him,  in  his  happy  ignorance  of 
femlninS  costliness.  "  I  fear  you've  been  buying  a 
good  deal  of  unnecessary  finery." 

'•'  I  hope  not.  Sir  Aubrey.  I  have  tried  to  cboose 
things  to  please  you,"  the  girl  answered  quickly,  tears 
of  humiliation  starting  to  her  eyes. 

My  dearest,  pray  don't  think  that  I'm  fexed  with 
you,"  cried  the  baronet,  melted  by  that  teai-ful  look 
in  those  lovely  eyes.  "  The  money  was  yours  to  do 
what  you  liked  with.  I'll  order  your  portmanteaux 
to-morrow  morning." 

He  had  as  yet  given  her  but  one  present  besides  that 
utilitarian  ofi'ering  of  bank  notes.  His  single  gift  was 
an  cld-fishion^d  diamond  hoop  rin^  of  bis  mother's  ; 
the  diamonds  set  in  time-darkened  silver,  and  en- 
circling the  finger.  This  was  doubtless  but  an  earnest 
of  the  splendours  which  he  would  heap  upon  her  by- 
and-by. 

The  weddiiig  day  arrived—- a  misiy  August  morning , 
the  hills  and  woods  around  Hedingham  were  shrouded 
in  light  summer  vapour,  which  melted  6l<3Wly  before 


voices  of  the  reapers  in  tha  barlsy  field  yonder,  anii 
envied  them  their  careless  liberty.  They  were  not 
going  to  be  married.  It  was  not  the  most  awful  day 
in  tlieir  lives.  They  were  not  going  to  set  a  solemn 
seal  upon  their  destinies,  binding  them  to  an  unknown 
masteriifor  aU  time  to  come. 

Only  on  the  very  threshold  of  doom  did  SyUia  pause 
to  consider  what  she  was  doing.  She  dre^ssed  herselt, 
in  the  white  silk  wedding  gown,  unassisted,  and  won- 
dered a  little  at  her  own  beauty  as  she  saw  herself  ia 
the  glass.  That  shining,  pearly  fabric,  so  trying  to 
lesser  loveliness,  became  her  as  its  petals  'become  tha 
lily.  But  at  this  last  moment  she  felt  that  her  wedding 
dress  was  too  fine  for  her  wedding.  There  were  to  ba 
no  bridesmaids,  no  guests,  no  breakfast.  She  was  to 
walk  from  the  garden  to  the  church  on  her  father's 
arm,  unseen,  unadmired,  to  meet  Sir  Aubrey  and  Mr. 
Bain  in  the  vestry,  and  directly  the  ceremony  waa 
over  she  was  to  put  on  her  travelling  dress,  and  drive 
off  to  Monkhampton  Station  with  her  elderly  husband. 
It  was  not  such  a  wedding  as  her  dreams  had  siiadowed 
forth  when  she  was  betrothed  to  Edmund  Standen.  Ia 
those  vague,  girlish  visions  she  had  pictui-ed  her  wed- 
ding all  gaiety  and  brightness,  her  village  friends 
looking  on  admiringly,  the  school  children  strewing  hei 
path  with  flowers. 

'•■  This  lovely  dress  is  quit©  thrown  away,"  she 
thought,  with  a  discontented  sig'n.  "  No  one  will  ses 
it  but  papa,  and  Sir  Aubrey,  and  the  stevfard.  J 
might  just  as  weU  have  kept  the  money  it  cost ; 
only  it  would  seem  so  strange  to  be  married  in  co< 
lours." 

Her  father  made  some  remarks  of  a  disparaging  Mud 
when  she  went  down  stairs  ia  her  radiant  toilet. 

"  You'd  better  have  been  married  in  your  travelUng 
dress,"  he  said;  "that  white  thing's  quite  out  of  placa 
for  a  private  wedding.  Sir  Aubrey  wanted  to  drivs 
straight  off  from  the  churchyard-gate," 

Sylvia  pouted,  and  reflected  vnth  soma  self-gratula- 
tion  that  her  father  would  hardly  presuflie  to  question 
her  actions  when  she  was  Lady  Perriam. 

"  I  shan't  be  tea  miautes  changing  my  dress,"  elve 
answered.    "  Sir  Aubrey  must  wait." 

"Must  wait,  must  he  ?.  Thssa  are  early  days  ts 
talk  of  must." 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  be  dictated  to  Ijke  a 
Kttle  child  when  I  am  married  ?"  Sylvia  asked 
haughtily. 

"  I  think  you  wiU  have  to  bohave  a  little  more  arai« 
ably  to  Sir  Aubrey  than  you  have  behaved  to  me," 
answered  her  father.  ' 

"  I  shall  not  have  to  cook  his  dinners  at  any  rate.'' 
retorted  Sylvia.  And  in  this  Christian  frame  of  ixd-Ai 
father  and  daughter  repaired,  arm  in  arm,  to  the 
parish  church. 

Six  Aubrey  and  Mr.  Bain  were  ali-eady  in  the  vefetry< 
Tha  bridegroom  gave  a  little  start  at  sight  o£  the 
bride's  white  robes.  He  had  expected  to  see  hei 
dressed  ready  for  their  journey  ;  but  he  could  not  com-^ 
plain  when  she  looked  bo  lovely.  He  uttered  an  jidmir- 
ing  exclamation,  and  raised  her  hand  to  his  li/ps  witS 
that  stately  gallantry  which  so  well  became  him.  Mr, 
Vancourt  was  readyfor  them,  and  his  countenance  gave 
no  indication  of  the  surprise  which,  must  hawe  reigned 
within  him  at  this  singular  union.  He  perflsrmed  tha 
ceremony  with  an  agi-eeable  briskness,  and  Sir  Aubrey 
found  himself  a  married  mao  sooner  than  he  could  hav 
believed  possible,  e 

Mr.  B  ain  was  very  attentive  to  the  ceremony,  and 
curiously  watchful  of  the  bride,  in  his  quiet  way, 
^Ivia's  manner  was  emotionless  in  tha  extreme,  emo- 
tionless almost  to  apathy.  There  are  awful  momenta 
in  life  when  the  feelings  seem  benumbed.  Sylvia  felt 
nothing  but  a  vague  sense  of  wond»r.  How  had  this 
thing  come  to  pass  so  speedily  ? 

"  Let  me  be  the  first  to  salute  Lady  Perriam,"  eaid 
Mr.  Bain,  w'nen  they  had  returned  to  the  vestrj  ;  and 
before  anyone  could  protest  against  such  an  enormity, 
he  had  pressed  his  lips  upon  Sylvia's  fair  forehead,  the 
first  kiss  that  had  rested  there  since  Edmund's  despair- 
ing farewell.  The  bride  drew  back  indignant  at  the 
aSront. 

"  It  is  the  privilege  df  a  best  man,"  apologised  Mr. 
Eaio,  "  Pray  pardon  me  for  Laving  taken  so  great  a 
liberty,  Lady  Pej-riam." 

'■  Yes,  my  love,"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  putting  aside  the' 
absurdity  of  tha  business  with  an  easy  laugh  ;  "  it  is 
Bain's  privilege,  I  believe.  You  musn't  be  angry  with 
him.  But  he  might  have  waited  for  the  second  place." 
And  Sir  Aubrey  £et  the  husband's  first  ki^s  on  the  hps 
of  th<;  bride.  It  Eeemed  a  preposterous  thing  that 
another  man— -his  lawyer  and  steward— eliovdd,  Uavft 
kissed  her  first. 
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GREAT  TKEASURE  TllOVE. 
A  case  of  long  standing  h&a  just  bsen  deuided  by  the 
Tribunal  of  the  Seine.  In  1367,  as  some  repaii-s  were 
going  on  at  tlio  Lyce'e  Hcmy  IV.,  behind  the  Pan- 
theon, a  woikmau  discovered  a  large  number  of 
Roman  coins  in  a  sexTor.  The  law  awards,  in  such 
cases,  one  half  of  the  value  to  the  finder,  and  the  other 
half  to  thd  proprietor  of  the  ground,  in  this  instance 
thocity.  The  contractor  in  whose  umploy  the  woi-k.- 
man  was  stepTjcd  in  claiming  his  share ;  but  he 
has  now  been  nun-suited,  and  the  municipality  have 
paid  the  finder  the  sum  of  12,292  francs  for  his  half  of 
the  treasui-e,  which  is  now  deposited  at  the  Musee 
Carnavajet.  This  establishment,  founded  by  the  city 
in  the  old  hotel  of  Madame  do  8evigne,  has  thus  come 
into  the  possession  of  a  ready-made  collection  of  up- 
wards of  500  gold  medals,  all  of  the  size  Vv  hich  numis- 
matic anl^quai  iej  call  the  aureus,  answering  to  the  20- 
franc  piecd;  but  of  a  value'  one-third  higher.  They 
form  a  series  j.  ertaining  to  the  history  of  Leutetiafrom 
the  reign  cff  Claudius  to  that  of  Septimus  Severus ; 
with  very  fewiat6n-uptione,itcomj>riEesa!ltheemperors 
and  empresses  of  that  period — viz.,  within  the-  years 
41  and  193  of  our  era.  They  are  all  in  perfect  preser- 
vation ;  ^hose  nearest  the  time  at  which  the  collection 
was  buried  look  as  if  they  had  just  como  from  the 
mint,  such  as  those  of  Commodus,  Pertinax,  and  espe- 
cially thoBe  of  Septimus  Severus.  The  mostbrDliant 
period  of  the  monetary  art — that  of  the  Antonines — ■■ 
[s  amply  represented  ;  the  two  Faustina^  are  frequently 
repeated.  There  are  more  than  fifty  Vfespasians .;  of 
Titus  there  are  fewer,  but  there  is  one,  with  the 
exergue,  Divus  Titus  on  the  obverse  and  the  sella  cu- 
rulis,  T.-ilh  the  thunderbolt,  which  is  eitremely  ya- 
iuable.  There  is  a  Julia  Domna,  mother  of  Caracalla, 
an  .lElias  Csesar,  two  or  three  Plotinro,  which  are  ex- 
cremely  lave,  an  aureus  of  Antoninus  Pius,  with  the 
exergue,  Concordm  CBtenue  on  the  reverse,  &c  This 
treasure  flttust  have  been  hidden  about  the  year  193  ; 
there  evidently  were  at  that  tinie  collectors  of  old 
medals  as  there  are  now. 


■  A  DISEASE-DESTROTING  TREE. 
M.  Gimbert,  who  has  been  long  engaged  ir^  coHect- 
tng  evidence  concerning  the  Australian  tree  "  Euca- 
Jyptus  globulus,"  the  growth  of  which  is  surprisingly 
rtvpid,  attaining  besides  gigantic  dimensions,  has  ad- 
dil'.ssed  an  interesting  communication  to  th§  Academy  ) 
of  Sciences.    This  plant,  it  now  appears,  possesses  an 
■  extr.lordinary  power  of  destroying"  miasmatic  influ- 
ence .in  feyer-stricken  districts.    It  has  the  singular 
proneii^  of  absorbing  ten  times  i^s  weight  of  water 
from  t^  echI,  and  of  emitting  antiseptic  camphgrous 
efHuviaj,    When  sown  m  marshy  grpund  it  will  dij  it 
up  in  a  vea"y  short  time.    The  English  were  the  first 
to  try  ^'i  at  thg  Cape,  and  within  two  or  three  years 
ttey  enfelrcly  changed  the  climatic  condition  of  the  uij- 
healthy  parts  of  the  colony.    A  few  years  later  its 
plantation  was  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  in  varioas 
parts  of  Algeria.    At  Pardoc'k,  t$centy  njllea  from 
Algeria,  a  fs.rm  situated  on  the  bafik?  of  the'Hamyze 
was  noted  for  its  extpemefy  pestileijtial  air.    In  the 
Bpriog     1887  about  13,000   of  the  eucajyptus  wsre 
planted  there.     In  Jidy  of '  the  same  year — the 
time  wijen  the  fever  season  used  to  set  in — not 
a  single  case   occurred  ;    yet  the  trees  Were  not 
more  tjhau   9  feet  high.    Since  then  a  complete 
immunity  frem  fever  haa  been  maintained.    In  the 
aeighboiirhood   of^  Constantina  the  faim  of  Ben 
Hachytllin  was  egijally  in  bad  repute.    It  wa^  covered 
vith  BiaTehes  bouh  in  winter  atid  summer.    In  five  • 
years  the  whole  ground  was  dried  up  hj  1/,000  o£ 
these  trees,  and  farmers  iind  children  enjoy  escellenfc 
health.    At  the  factory  of  the  Gue  de  Constr.ntine,  in 
three  years  a  plantation  of  eucalyptus  has  transformed 
twelfe  acres  of  marshy  soil  into  a  magnificent  park, 
whence  fever  has  completely  disappeared.    In  the 
island  of  Cuba  this  ^nd  all  other  paludal  disesvses  are 
fast  disappearing  from  all  the  imhealthy  districts 
vrhere  this  tree  has  been  introduced.   A  st^tion-hou§a 
at  one  of  the  ends  of  a  railway  viaduct  in  the  Depai-t- 
ment  of  tl^e  Var  was  so  pestilential  that  ihe  ofiioiais 
■cpuld  not  be  kept  there  longer  than  a  year,    Fofty  of 
-these  trees  were  plaaited,  and  it  is  now  tiB  iiealthy  as 
any  other  placg  on  ^he  hne.    "^'e  hare  no  inf  oimation 
as  to  whether  this  beneficent  tree  will  gi'ow  in  other 
■ifrnt-n  hot  chmates.    We  hope  that  espctiments  will 
he  made  to  deteimine  this  point.    It  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  introduce  it  on  the  \V';st  (,:oi;st  of  Africa. 

PEEAMBtTLATOBS. — P.  JjOdwidge,  macu/jictarfir,  ^  Amiens 
jrtireet,  and  3a  Lowec  Ormon<i-c|u»y,,N.B.-^Bepairs  promptly 


EPJENDLESS. 
She  roaais  t!io  city  all  the  day, 

And  oftentimes  you  meet 
HergaziEg,  just  like  one  astray^ 

About  the  crowded  street. 

Ton  know  her  by  the  listlees  mien. 

From  Ler  unguarded  look, 
Iler  al'tcr-history  you  glean 

Aii  from  a  prophet's  book. 

Sorrowful,  in  doubt,-  she  soeni^ 

As  one  who  fears  pursuit, 
Etc  fashioning  her  golden  dreanla. 

Of  the  forbidden  fx-uit. 

Yet  matrons  pass  and  take  no  hced^ 

And  maidens  gambol  by  ; 
She's  but  a  worthless  human  wecd^ 

That's  pnvilegcd  to  die. 

Men  pass  in  after  years  and  sea 

Her  grown  to  maidenhood, 
And  still  a.  worthless  weed  is  she, 

That  prpmises  no  good. 

The  sympathy  of  heart  is  dead. 

The  Chisfian  spirit  gone. 
The  woman's  love  God  made  to  shed 

His  peace,  whereve'r  it  shone. 

She  leads  the  bad  and  bitter  lifo 

The  city  haunts  inspire. 
Though  destined  for  a  loving  wife. 

Perhaps  a  spouseship  higher. 

You  trace  her  through  the  crowd  at  night. 

And  In  the  glare  of  gases 
Her  shadow  f  aUs,  jnst  hke  a  bligh((, 

Upon  you  as  she  passes. 

Ton  see  her  by  the  river's  brtnl; 

Subdue  life's  last  endeavour, 
Then,  like  a  faded  vision,  sln]£ 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

And  from  the  bridge's  battlement 

Men  tell  the  tragic  end_ 
Of  one  whose  life  was  all  misspent 

Because  she  had  no  friend, 

Ze.nou 


THB  INCIDENCE  OF  MORTALITY. 
The  Pood  Journal  gives  some  curious  statistics 
as  to  the  relative  rate  of  mortality  in  tl  liferent  trades 
and  professions.  -  The  period  of  life  taken  for  exami- 
nfition  extends  from  the  age  of  25  to  65,  and  the  con- 
clusions are  baged  upon  data  furnished  by  the  Regis- 
trar-General;8  returns  and  the  experience  of  friendly 
Bocieties.  It  appears  that  "the  average  per  centage 
ef  deajths  amongst  the  general  population  is  I'oO,  and 
that  the  margin  of  divergenpe  on  either  side  of  the 
a^verage  extends  to  1'04  and  2 '68  respectively.  Among 
the  professions,  the  most  favom-ed  class  is  the  clergy, 
■jvho  die  at  the  minimum  rati?  of  1'04  per  cent.,  the 
lavs»yers'  aViei^age  being  1'51,  and  the  doctors  reach- 
ing the  high  figure  of  1'77.  Of  mechanics,  those  who 
work  underground  will  naturally  be  expected  to  die 
soonest.  Nevertheless  the  tables  show  a  very  wide 
divergence  between  the  death,rate  amongminei-s — that 
of  the  iron  pit  workers  being  only  I'o  7,  and  of  coal 
miners  only  1'48 — or  under  the  general  average,  and 
less  than  the  rate  given  for  lawyers.  I.iead  miners  and 
copper  miners  come  off  less  easily,  the  percentage 
■being  fpr  the  former  2'03,  and  for  the  latter  as  much 
as  2'47.  Tlie  death  rate  in  some  ordinary  manufac- 
tures varies  from  1«27,  that  of  the  workers  in  ii'on,  to, 
that  of  the'pottc-s,  which  is  1'97.  "  China  scourers, 
no  matter  how  healthy,  very  soon  become  asthmati- 
caljV  and  the  heat  and  dust  of  all  eai'thenware  work 
seem  to  make  it  a  most  unhealthy  occupation. 
Ths  glass  nianufactur^,  popularly  supposed  to  be 
80  injurious  to  health,  has  a  comparatively  low 
death-rate  of  I'yS.  All  dealers  in  animal  food,  fi(sh- 
mongers,  butchers,  and  especially  poulttrers,  perish 
in  a  very  high  proportion  ;  but  the  most  deadly  trade 
of  Jill  is  the  publican's.  Not  one  of  the  classes  tiiat 
liV3  by  the  sale  of  liquor  has  a  lower  death  rate  than 
^  per  <;ent.  The  simpler  occupation  pf  selling  beer  en- 
tails .a  mortality  pf  only  2'02  per  cent.,  but  in  attain- 
,ing  the  fuU  dignity,  and  exercising  the  full  rights  of  ah 
"  inn  or  hotel  keeper,"  a  person  becomes  one  of  that 
reckless  class  whose  members  (aged  bet\weei;  25  and 
65)  diAfifi^  annualjjjnt^jjrffjpojjionof  a'6S  foreveiy 

ao.Q*.  ^  "  "    "'  ,  ~  '  \ 


EEjlARKABLE  ilARELiGE  AT  BATH. 
A  correspondent  at  Bath  reports  a  marriage  which: 
was  recently  celebrated  there,  but  only  after  repeated  ■■ 
duappointmeat^.  A  worthy  artioan  and  a  blooming,'' 
housemaid  hud  fixed  11  a.m.  for  their  marriage.  On' 
the  day  appointed,  "the  hour  was  como  but  not  thy 
man"— nor  the  woman  either,  nor,  indeed,  any  of  the' 
wedding  party.  At  ten  minutes  to  twelve  the  clergy-' 
man  semi  to  inquire  whether  they  meant  to  conje  tdUtt 
all.  This  brought  the  bride  and  her  attendant  brides* 
maid,  but  the  bridegroom  was  still  missing.  Five 
minutes  later  he  put  in  an  apjiearance,  but  a  further, 
dimculty  then  arose,  that  the  bride's  father  had  not ' 
arrived,  and  only  at  three  minutes  to  twelve  the  cere^ 
mony  proceeded.  Byt,  alas  I  before  the  nuptial  knoH 
could  be  eSectually  tied,  the  fatal  stroke  of  twelve 
sent  the  wedding  party  hbmo  disappointed.  On  th«< 
foUov/ing  morning,  however,  all  were  at  church  betimes 
and,  on  this  ooca.sion,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  com»i 
pleted.  But  when  it  was  time  to  leave  the  church  it' 
was  discovered  that  it  was  i-aining  heavily.  The  brid»^,  » 
groom,  however,  being  a  man  of  resource,  hailed 
Bath  chair,  and,  getting  into  it,  took  hia  bride  on  Mi 
knee,  and  the  happy  pair  were  drawn  away  in  triumph, 
whereupon  the  best  man  followed  suit,  and,  calhni  , 
another  chair,  took  the  biidesmaid  on  his  knee,  and' 
they  too  were  shut  safely  in  and  drawn  along  -aftei^ 
then'  principals. 

NOVEL  WAY  OF  SILENCING  A  EORK  j 
The  extraordinary  power  of  riveting  the  attention  OB. 
hia  readers  possessed   by  the  celebrated  novelist^ 
Emile  Gaboriau,  who  died  the  other  day,  was,|>erhap3,' 
scnaewhat  in  excess  of  the  real  value  of  his  work,  butf 
hia  success  in  this  respect  waa  unquestionable.  Th»';, 
Temps  quotes  the  following  anecdote,  showing  that  th*;'^ 
most  unlikely  subjects  were  forced  to  yield  to  tha 
charm  : — "  One  of  the  most  serious  writers  of  the  day, 
called  upon  a  distinguished  editor,  who  being  engaged 
in  business  of  immediate  impoi-tance,  could  not  promis* 
him  an  audience  unless  he  waited  half  an  hour  and 
did  not  open  his  hps  during  that  period.    '  Hero  is  a! 
book,'   added  the  editor,  '  read  it ;  it  has  just  coma 
out,  and  you  will  not  regi-et  wasted  timo.'    '  A  novel  l'\ 
exclaimed  the  author,  '  and  a  legal  novel !  do  I  over 
read  such  things  ?'  '  Read  or  not,  a-s  you  please,  I  3hall( 
not  be  at  liberty  under  half  an  hour,"  replied  thtf, 
editor.     After  a  few  minutes'  interval,  the  authorj 
opened  the  despised  noveL    The  half  hour  elapsed,  th6f 
editor  looked  up  ;  his  guest  was  still  reading  ;  an  houtf' 
after  he  was  equally  absorbed.    Sixty  minutes  later, ' 
the  man  who  never  read  novels  had  got  through  hali^ 
the  volume.  He  ended  by  carrying  it  oJ  with  him,  and 
owned  next  day  that  he  had  read  it  straight  through>' 
at  once.    It  was  the  '  AfifaLre  Lerouge,'  t'ae  most  en-' 
thralhng,  perhaps,,  of  Gaborifiu's  works,  and  the  parenil' 
of  a  long  line  of  judicial  novels,  which  it  brought  int** 
favour." 


THE  PILCHARD  FISHERY. 
Cornwall  is  now  in  the  raidst  of  its  harvest  of  flaLi^' 
Without  any  cultivation — ^no  sovring,  no  tilling,  cofear(; 
c,Z  drought  or  stoi-ms — this  harvest  comes  annually  toi** 
the  south-v.eitern  shores  of  our  country,  lea^ving! 
nc-tJiing  to  be  done  but  to  reap  it  so  long  as  its  saoson.  ' 
lasts,  "llxmdreds  of  thousands  of  pilchards  are  being  t 
causlit  every  day  by  those  hardy  Cornish  fishers  ;  *A 
single  boat  often  captures  60,000  to  80,000  in  a  nightJj 
and' at  times  the  sea  is  so  full  of  them  that  they  can  b« 
seen  in  the  water  for  a  considerable  distano^  When  9\ 
boat  comes  among  the  fish,  which  appraach  the  coast  in! 
wonderful  regularity  and  order,  l^e  a  great  army  oir 
the  march,  they  become  frightened,  disorder  h  caiised^ 
in  their  rauk^  and  as  they  dart  about  and  leap 
out   of    the    w^er    tha   whole   Burface   of  ths^ 
sea  seems  ahve  with  brilhant  glistening  pieces  oi  sjlvem/ 
The  fishing  generally  takes  place  at  night,  and  when' 
the  scared  but  intelligent  creatures  endeavour  to  es** 
cape  from  the  net  by  jumping  over  its  edge,  a  brillianl^ 
phosphorescent  appearance  seems  to  cover  the  sea^ 
The  sight  of  this  '  briming,'  as  it  is  called,  has  a  magia . 
eifoct  on  the  enthusiastic  Cornishmen.    The  ay 
■  Hjvah,  Jievah  !'  resounds  through  the  fishing  villager 
..nd  instantly  boats  ar§  afloat  which,  a  few  hcrviis  heno«y 
Wui  return  laden  with  rftiHions  of  ibe  deiioste  booty* 
ilUlions  of  such  fishaf  6  used  as  manure  in  coBsequenfc* 
of  the  want  of  a  ready  market  for  them.    We  fetch' 
frozen  meat,  tin  meat,  and  preserved  fish  eren  frona 
foreign   countries,  while  we  absolutely  waste  whai 
Providence  bijngauin^suchhounti&il  gcofusion,  to  oval 
;];!Y§xi  doors^    "     '  ' 
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HOW  HARRY  SHERMAN  WON 
HIS  WIFE. 


A  LOVE  6T0RT, 


Harry  Sherman  had  sat  down  a  moment  -when  the 
/yiolent  ringing  of  his  door  bell  aroused  him. 

"A  man  wants  you,  bit,  immediately.  Ha  is  in  the 
^udy." 

"I  will  see  him  directly  ;"  and  Dr.  Harry  Sherman 
prepared  to  attend  his  visitor. 

Sherman  was  the  son  of  an  officer,  who  had  died 
(lome  years  before  the  opening  of  oiir  tale,  leaving  his 
only  child  no  inheritance  whatever  save  a  few  hundred 
pounds  in  the  bank,  which,  if  he  had  lived  a  week  or 
50  longer,  would  have  gone  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
rest  of  a  fine  fortune — viz.,  in  gambling  ;  for  our  hero's 
father  had  been  an  inveterate  gsmester,  and  was  never 
happy  except  when  he  heard  the  rattle  of  the  dice- 
Harry's  mother  had  died  at  his  birth,  and,  his  father 
pever  having  married  again,  he  was  left  almost  entirely 
to  the  charge  of  servants  until  he  was  able  to  take  care 
ci  himself.  His  father  gave  him  a  good  education  and 
iho  choice  of  a  profession,  having  done  which  he  con- 
sidered that  he  fulfilled  all  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
fi  parent.  Harry  chose  the  medical  in  preference  to 
£ny  of  the  other  professions.  After  passing  siicco=s- 
fully  at  Edinburgh,  he  received  the  degree  of  II.D., 
find,  the  parish  of  Springfield  requiring  a  medical  prac- 
litioner,  hevwas  appointed  to  the  vacancy. 

For  two  years  he  had' laboured  amongst  the  poorer 
people  of  the  village,  and  ha^l  endeared  himself 
fco  them  by  his  uniform  kindness  and  good 
nature.  The  more  wealthy  part  of  the  com- 
munity did  not  patronise  him  very  much,  as 
they  considered  hs  was  "  too  young  a  man,"  and 
they  preferred  to  send  to  Greencastle  for  the  nearest 
doctor  there,  no  matter  whether  Sherman's  '  equal  or 
Dot,  so  long  as' he  was  a  Greencastle  man;  it  was  quite 
enough  that  he  came  from  the  county  tov.'n  and  gave 
Mrs.^^  binson,  &c.,  the  opportunity  of  talking  largely 
^bout'"  their  medical  man  in  town.  ' 

Springfield  was  about  six  milei  from  Greencastle, 
md  was  beautifully  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  high 
range  of  hills,  which  were  clothed  to  the  very  sum- 
Diits  with  tree?.  Great  numbers  of  the  merchants  of 
Greencastle  had  their  country  houses  and  .mansions 
here,  and  ttteir  wives  and  daughters  driving  aljout 
made  the  little  village  quite  lively  and  gay. 

On  entering  the  study,  Harry -was  addressed  by  a 
footman  in  livery,  who  hastily  informed  him  that  his 
master,  Mr.  Crofton,  of  the  Hall,  had  met  vrith.  an  ac- 
cident by  being  throvv-n  from  his  carnage,  and  was  se- 
verely injured  about  the  heatT.  When  he  heard  who 
his  patient  was,  Harry's  heart  gave  a  great  botmd,  and, 
muttering  to  himself,  "  I  will  now  let  them  see  what 
J  :an  do,"  prepared  to  follow  the  man  to  the  Hall. 

Upon  making  an  e:^amination  of  his  patient,  he 
found  him  to  be  suffering  from  a  broken  collar-bone 
,»nd  some  very  .severe  contusions,  which  would  confine 
Kim  to  the  hou.se  for  some  time,  and  necessitate  the 
ftaily  visits  of  the  doctor. 

At  the  end  of  a  foi-tnight,  Harry  informed  Jirs. 
Crofton  that  her  husband  was  so  far  convalescent  that 
he  might  safely  discontinue  his  visits.  It  was  after  a 
levere  struggle  that  he  had  arrived  at  this  decision, 
for  his  visits  to  the  Hall  were  looked  forward  to  and 
longed  for  to  such  an  extent  that  he  found  even 
the  thought  of  discontinuing  them  a  feafful  ftTench 
lo  his  heart-strings.  He  had  fallen  deeply  in  love 
Kith  Julia  Crofton,  the  eldest  daughter  of  his 
patient. 

When  he  mads  his  first  visit  to  the  Hall,  he  found 
rverythingin  confusion — servants  running  hither  and 
Slither,  and  Mrs.  Crofton  crying  and  vninging  her 


hands,  but  doing  nothing  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
her  husband.  The  only  one  who  seemed  to  hsive  any 
presence  of  mind  was  Miss  Crofton,  w^ho  was  quite 
gentle,  cool,  and  collected,  and  issued  her  orders 
calmly  and  briefly,  and  in  such  a  tone  that  the  ser- 
vants knew  she  meant  them  to  be  obeyed.  "When  Dr" 
Sherman  topi:  cliarge,  she  assi.sted  him  i)i  every  poa 
sible  way,  and  did  not  trouble  and  annoy  him  v/ith 
useless  and  unnccessa.ry  ciuestious  ;  but,  on  •  the 
contrary,  attended  him,  and  obeyed  his  directions 
without  the  slightest  munnur.  On  his  subsequent 
visits  she  always  exhibited  the  same  calm  and  self- 
possessed  demeanour,  and  undertook  either  to  see  his 
orders  performed  by  others  or  obeyed  them  herself. 

Before  the  fortnight  was  half  over,  Dr.  Sherman  had 
managed,  by  his  pleasant  manner  and  frank,  open  coun- 
tenance, to  ingratiate  himself  into  the  good  graces  of 
the  whole  family,  not  exceptinj?  Mr.  Crofton  himself, 
who  vowed  he  would  give  up  his  Greencastle  doctor  in 
our  hero's  favour,  and  u?e  his  utmo.st  influeucewith  his 
fi-iends  to  do  likewi.se.  When  he  mentioned  to  Mrs. 
Crofton  that  he  intended  to  discontinue  his  visits  in  a 
professional  mrttmer,  the  latter  hoped  that  he  would 
still  continue  to  vi.-it  them  as  a  friend,  and  he  gladly 
av>iiled  himself  of  the  offer. 

.After  some  time  had  elapsed,  Sherman  imagined 
that  Julia  Crofton  did  not  look  upon  him  in  the  same 
light  as  she  did  up.on  the  other  young  men  who  visited 
at  the  house.  Her  manner  to  him  seemed  more  ten- 
der, 'and  her  eyes  would  light  up  and  her  face  be 

i  !-ithed  with  smiles  whenever  he  approached.  He 
loved  her  passionately,  and '  h.ad  done  so  from 
the  first  ;  but  lie  never  had  allov>-ed  t!ie  slightest 
word  to  drop  from  him  that  might  lead  her  tj  sup- 
pose such  Vi'as  the  casti.  H3  wanted  to  have  a 
position  in  hi.^  profession,  vnd  be  able  to  maintain  her 
in  a  manner  equal  to  what  s  he  was  accu.stomcd  to  be- 
fore he  asked  her  hand  of  her  father,  although  Sir. 
Crofton's  resistance,  if  he  madeany,  wouldbe  very  slight. 
Harry  was  proud,  and  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
anyone  hinting  that  He  had  mairied  iliss  Crofton  for 
her  money ;  and  he  knew  the  world  well  enough  to 
know  that  there  were  j^lenty  of  ill-disposed  people  who 
would  say  so  ;  lie  therefore  kept  a  strict  watch  over  his 
actions  and  word.?,  in  order  that  he  might  not  betray 
his  secret.  I'l-  ('rofton  was  very  fond  of  him,  and 
had  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  abilities,  not  only  as  a 
modicalpractitionerbutasa  businessman,  and  upon  more 
than  one  occasion  had  consulted  him  when  he  was  in 
difficulty  as  to  which  way  he  should  j)rooe9d,  and 
Harry  had  always  expressed  himself  in  such  good  com- 
mon seiise,  and  backed  up  his  opinion.s  with  such  strong 
arguments,  thnt  Jlr.  Crofton  had  abandoned  his  own 
ideas  and  adopted  his  friend's,  and  in  the  long  run  he 
found  he  was  the  gainer.  > 

About  three  months  after  Sir.  Crofton's  accident, 
nAry  met  hira  as  he  was  going  to  Greeucaitie,  and  was' 
introduced  to  a  young  man  wlioni  he  had  never  seen 
before.  On  separating,  Mr.  Crofton  pressed  him  to  dine 
with  them  that  day  at  .'•is;  he  consented,  and  they  took 
their  several  ways — Hairy  to  rnmiTi.ite  as  to  who  Mr. 
Charles  French  was,  and  wliat  brought  him  to  Spring- 
field; how  Mr.  Crofton  got  to  know  him,  and,  what  was 
of  most  importance,  what  Julia  thought  of  him. 

Punctual  to  tho  hour,  Dr.  Sherman  arrived  at'  the 
Hall,  and,  on  his  entering  the  drawin groom,  he  found 
?Ir.  French  already  there,  and  apparently  quite  at 
home,  and  Julia,  with  heightened  colour  and  spark- 
ling eyes,  listening  to  some  account  of  an  adventure 
he  had  had  in  tlie^  Highlands  of  Scotland  while  on  a 
fishing  expedition. 

Although  French's  manners  were  open  and  candid, 
Harry  did  not  like  him  ;  he  was  too  free,  and  tried  to 
appear  frank  and  honest.  Had  our  hero  been  asked 
wliat  he  disliked  about  him,  he  v.-ould  not  have  been 
able  to  define  what  it  was  ;  but  th:it  there  was  some- 
thing underhand  about  the  man  ho  was  certain,  and 
the  more  he  .saw  of  him  the  stronger  the  feeling  grew. 

At  dinner  French  kept  the  Crcftons  in  a  constant 
fever  of  excitement  by  his  stories  of  adventures  5  and 
I  altiiough  Harry  inade  one  or  tvv-o  desperate  attemjits 
to  head  the  conversation,  they  were  perfectly  futile, 
as  lie  either  superseded  him  by  ta'siing  the  lead  or 
managed  to  change  the  subject,  so  that  ho  might  have 
it  all  his  o-wn  V7ay.    Even  M  r.  Crofton,  v/ho  usually 
was  delighted  at  Sherman's  conversational  powers, 
seemsd  to  be  affected  in  a  like  manner  with  the  rest, 
and,  when  addressed  by  our  hero,  only  -condescended 
I  to  give  him  a  short  renlr.    At  Ir.st  he  gave  up  his  at- 
I  Eeuipts  and  relapsed  into  silence,  and  contented  him- 


self with  watching  French,  wlio,  he  observed,  was  ad- 
dressing his  conversation  to  Julia,  who  perfectly  ig- 
nored the  pre.^ence  of  the  man  «t  whc::e  approach  sho 
so  lately  rejoiced.  It  was  bad  enough  for  him  to  see 
the  place  he  had  occupied  for  the  last  two  mcntha 
filled  by;  a  comparative  stranger,  arid  he  who,  was  ac- 
customed to  be  niade  so  mucli  of,  set  aside  but  it  was 
doubly  annoying  to  see  th'e  woman  he  loved  sitting, 
drinking  in  every  word  of  the  sam.e  stranger,  and 
never  eve,n  deigriin^  to  cist  a  glance  in  his  direction. 

Harry  was  glad  when  the  meal  was  over  and  they 
had  retired  to  tho'drawingroom  for  music  and  theusual 
amusements  wliich  make  on  evr.ning  pleasant.  In  the 
musical  part  he  felt  no  doubt  but  ha  v.'ould  surpass 
French,  because  he  was  possessed  of  a  splendid  tenoi 
voice,  which  had  been  well  cultivated  and  was  com- 
pletely under  his  control. 

But  his  evil  genius  v/as  in  the  ascendent  on  tiii.'i  . 
occasion.  -'Miss  Crofton  w:is  cniel,  and  did  not  care  fot 
music  to-night,  as  she  had  a  slight  cold,  and  settled 
herself -to  listen  to  French,  who  was  like  hei' shadow, 
following  her  wherever  she  went.  Going  up  to  Misa 
Crofton,  Hanw  asked  who  French  was. 

'•  I  am  sure  I  don't  kiiow,"  was  the  reply.  "'Papa 
has  m.et  him  on  several  occasions  at  Greencastle,  at 
the  house  of  a  mutual  friend,  and  also  u^on  'Change 
\nd,  liking  him,  asked  hini  to  dinner.  la  he  not  nice  • 
so  clover  and  gentlemanly."  .  ? 

"  Gentlemanly  enough,  I  dare  say  ;  but  what  Is  his 
bu.siness  ?"'  .  •  _ 

"  I  don't  know  ;  but  here  cornes  papa  ;  he  will  tsll 
you  all  about  him.  Papa,  Dr.  Sherman  Vv-ants  to  know 
something  of  .French." 

"  Oh,  lie  is  a  very  nice  young  fellow  I  met  at 
Dr.  M'Clintoot's,  the  veterinary  surgeon's,  ones  or 
twice.  He  did  me  a  slight  service  to-day,  so  I  asked; 
him  home.  He  tells  me  he  ia  an  independent  gentle- 
mnn,  and  has  property  in  Market-ICcsar,  in  — ^ — shire, 
I  think  he  is  a  right  good  fellow.  But  I  say,  doctor, 
they  don't  seem  to  want  music  to-night,  so  you  will 
have  a  game  of  cribbage  \rith  me  ?  You  owe  me  my 
revenge,  too." 

Perceiving  very  little  chance  of  a  private  and  confi- 
dential talk  with  Julia,  Harry  consented,  and  sat  down 
to  plaj'.  But  even  at  cards  his  luck  deserted  him; 
and  not  only  were  the  hands  which  he  held  bad,  but 
his  playing  v>fas 'worse,  for,  do  who.t  he  would,  his  eyes 
and  attention  continued  to  v.ander  away  from  hia 
game  to  the  corner  where^  J^ilia  and  French  weia 
seated.  The  ''consequence  was  Mr.  Crofton  was  vic- 
torious, an!^ .was  in  a  remarkably  good  humour  for  the 
rest  of  the  e%"ening. 

Harry  was  far  from  satisfied  with  Mr.  Crofton's  ex- 
planation of  his  manner  of  meeting  with  French,  and 
thought  that  his  friend  had  made  a  grave  error  in  in- 
troducing a  man  endowed  ^ith  the  art  of  pleasing  to 
such  an  'extent  as  French  was  to  a  girl  with  Miss 
Crifton's  temperament,  because  he  was  Just  the  maa 
to  fascinate  a  wom.an  of  her  stamp,  who,  notwith- 
standing her  good  common  sense,  had  a  deep,  though 
hidden,  likiug  and  admiration  for  the  romantic,  and 
his  was  just  the  manner  and  style  whicli  suited  this 
taste.  . 

He  thou^'ht  Jlr.  Crofton  should  have  made  more  in- 
quiries conce'rning  his  antecedents,  •  and  although; 
French  might  bS  all  that  h3  st;.ted  himself  to  bs,; 
stOl  it  was  Ills  duty  to  see  that  he  w,qs  so  before  .Jiii- 
mitting  him  into  the  bo-;om  of  his  family.  - 
^  Hariy  loft  early,  an<',  making  a  profeasional  vi^  th«^ 
j^retext  for  his  departuie,  said,  "  Good  night."  J(s  Jiei 
-■.shook  hands  with  French,  a  look  of  triumph  do-: 
fiance  came  into  the  latter's  eyes,  but  onl^-  for  an^iSi,- 
Btant.  Yet,  still  Harry  saw  it,  a!id  was  ,.a't  alosa^fe- 
understand  wh'at-it  meant.  He  wenti  honde  after^av- 
ing  spent  one  of  the  most  miserable  ex'enings  he.'  ^er 
experienced.  ^-  ■ 

Lighting  his  pipe,  he  'liin'-'rc-  and  sm^kiog until 
far  on  in  the  night,  hi.-  iias   (fulminating  ia 

the  determination  to  eu   t  iise  by  asking  Julia. 

Crofton  to  be  his  wife.  His  reutons  for  this  v,-ere  be- 
cau.se  he  thought  it  would  be  so  much  easier  for  him  to 
influence  her  in  his  favour,  before  French  got  too 
stron-' a  ii  over  her  feehng.s,  and  also  because  h© 
distrijfte  1  Fri=!ich's  motives,  and  whether'in  the  long 
run  he  J^ould  be  equal  to  the  task  of  pleasing  her. 
Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion  he  knockefi  the  ashes 
from  hi.3  pipe,  and  retired  to  rest,  but  not  to  sleep, 
wh'ch  would  not  visit  iim  eyelids,  do  what  be  would  ; 
and  even  wlien,  at  the  end  of  an  hour's  to.ssing  and 
tuininr-,  he  did  drop  offinto  a  dose,  it  was  to  dream 
of  Fre-.;;'ju  atanding  over  him  v/ith  a  large  axe  thi-eaton- 
ing  to  muf  ;ler  him. 

His  thoughts  before  sle^p'had  naturally  reverted  to 
Julia  Crofton  and  liis  love  f qr  hai-.  whiuh  was  growing 
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s'.VQngej  r.nci  slrongsr  tXivj  Jay — Indeed,  lis  iirai  only 
happy  -while  in  her  presence  and  basking  in  the  sun- 
shine of  her  smiles.  His  profession,  which  previously 
had  been  everything  to  him,  only  occupied  a  secondary 
place  in  his  tKoughts  now.  and  he  merely  looked  upon 
it  as  a  Kteppir.g-stone  to  that  position  from  -which  he 
might  ask  her  hand.  To  this  end  he  experimented  and 
worked  to  such  an  extent  that  his  servant  and  hoT.se- 
keeper,  old  Grisy  MacKenzie,  had  to  interfere,  telling 
him  that  he  -would  knock  himself  up,  and  "  I  am  sure," 
she  -would  add,  "  the  auld  doctor  did  na  bother  -wi' 
that  sort  o'  trash,  but  -want  tae  hi?  bed  like  a  Chris- 
tian, and  -was  every  bit  as  muckle  thocht  o'  as  your- 
sei'." 

In  the  morning,  as  Harry  -fras  preparing  to  Bcal  Ms 
fate,  he  vras  call»i  off  to  -visit  an  old  woman  who  lived 
In  a  _  distant  part  of  the  parish.  Although 
it  Vras  a  great  disappointment,  he  never  for 
a  moment  wavered  between  his  duty  and  his 
incHnaticas,  but,  ordering  his  dog-cart,  set  off  for 
the  house  where  the  old  woman  resided,  well  knowing 
that  his  co-orting  for  that  morning  was  over,  as  the 
drive  there  and  back  would  occupy  the  forenoon,  but 
he  determined  "  to  have  it  out"  in  the  after  part  of  tha 
day. 

When  he  got  back  and  made  his  way  to  the  Hall, 
he  found  the  family  out,  but  on  returning  down  the 
avenue  he  met  ona  of  the  boys,  who  inform.ed  him 
(!hat  his  sister  Julia  had  gone  for  a  ride  with  '  Mr. 
French,  but  they  would  soon  be  back.  Sherman 
walked  on,  and  determined  to  make  his  proposal  next 
day  ;but,  "L'homme  propose  etDieu  dispose." 

In  the  lower  portion  of  Springfield  there  was  a  stag- 
nant pond,  round  which  the  houses  of  the  poorer 
members  of  the  community  were  grouped  ;  and  Dr. 
Sherman  had  tried  in  vain  to  impress  upon  the  local 
authorities  the  necessity  cf  draining  or  filling  in  this 
place,  because,  should  an  epidemic  break  out,  it  would 
greatly  add  to  the  disease,  as  the  effluvia  arising  from 
it  v%-as  lAost  deleterious  to  the  health,  not  only  of  the 
people  residing  in  its  immediate  -vicinity,  but  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  \-illage.  But  the  gentlemen  com- 
p-rising  the  board  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
la-ughed  at  Sherman,  calljjjg  him  -an  alarmist.  On  his 
pressixig  them,  however,  -cher  promised  to  see  about  it. 
rheir  promises,  nevertheless,  were  like  pis-crusts — made 
f  be  broken  ;  and  theps  the  pond  remained  in  all  its 
Vigliaess  and  filth.  At  this  time  a  tei-rible  epidemic 
"Was  raging  in  Greenoastle  ;  but,  notwithstanding  all 
he  could  do,  these  gentlemen  would  not  attend  to  the 
irattsr. 

TThon  he  reached  home,  Harry  found  a  message  had 
boen  left  for  him  to  attend  the  chEld  of  a  labourer 
wh*  lived  in  this  neighbourhood.  V,'iXh.  great  anxiety 
he  huiried  off,  and,  on  seeing  the  boy,  his  worst  fears 
were  realised.  It  was  small-pox,  and  the  epidemic 
had  made  its  appearance  in  Springfield.  He  appHed 
every  remedy  he  could,  and  promised  to  call  early  on 
the  morrow. 

Before  rctixing  to  rsst,  he  vrrcte  to  the  clerk  of  the 
board,  tsllis,^  him  of  the  case  which  had  occjired,  and 
imploring  him  to  have  something  done  immediately  in 
the  mattes,  at±d  laying  the  whole  jesponsibility  upon 
the  local  authorities.  ' 

jSText  morning,  on  rciking  his  promised  visit,  he 
found  that  three  other  f;-xmaHes  were  attacked  by  the 
disease  ;  snd,  with  gre?,t  reluctance,  he  had  to  admit 
to  himself  that  iie  would  be  unable  to  make  his  pro- 
posal to  JuJife,  and  that  French  would  have  the 
field  open,  and  the  game  in  Lis  own  hands. 
Pocr..  fellow,  it  was  hard  for  him  ;  but  he  bore  up 
ngainst  it  te.avely,  doing  his  work  well,  and  winning 
golden  opinions  e-v^>rywhere. 

Many  a  blessing  was  pioured  out  for  the  good  doctor, 
and  many  a  prater  was  murmured  as  he  passed  clong 
the  street.  Sqpietimes  from  the  lips  of  the  mother 
whose  cbi'd  he  had  relieved  from  the  racking  pains 
which ^pervadied  its  poor  aching  little  body  ;  sometimes 
■  from  the  huafcand  whoso -wife  lay  HI,  and  whose  bumirg 
thirst  had  Tseen  r.ssuaged  by  some  cooling  draught 
which  be  had  administered  while  watching  by  her  bed- 
Bide,  till  her  poor  worn-out  husband  sought  a  couple  of 
hours  of  the  rest  he  so  much  needed.  Sometimes  it 
T;as  the  poor  widow's  voice  that  called  down  on  the 
doctor's  head  for  bringing  back  her  boy  to  life,  when 
the  very  jaws  of  death  were  open  to  receive  him,  bring- 
ing him  back  to  hedth  and  strength  to  be  a  comLfort. 
and  suppcrt  to  her  in  her  old  age,  and  allowed  her  to 
end  her  days  in  peace  and  happiness,  whiqh  would 
otherwise  have  termiimted  in  misery  and  the  work- 
house. 

Eich  end  poor  alike  praised  him  ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  ho  was  lil;e  a  miDistering  angel,  brin.9:ing 
comfort,  if  he  cowld  not  bring  hcalinft,  Vherevcr  he 


went  ;  and  where  ihe  most  disease  ;and  misery  were, 
there  he  was  to  be  found. 

All  this  time  French  was  constantly  at  the 
Hall,  and  various  reports  reached  Harry  of  his  atten- 
tions to  Miss  Crofton  ;  but  he  was  ppwerless  to  take 
any  steps — his  hands  were  already  too  fulL 

One  evening,  having  returned  home  worn  and 
fatigued,  he  early  sought  repose,  and,  when  at  last 
it  came,  his  slumbers  were  uneasy  and  unrefreshing. 
WTien,  on  wakening,  he  tried  to  rise  he  f6imd,  on 
making  the  attempt,  that  he  was  unable  to  stand. 
Culling  Grisy,  he  told  her  that  he  had  caught  the  in- 
fection, and  she  musthurry  off  to  the  clergyman,  in  order 
that  they  might  arrang-?asto  the  person  who  was  to  at- 
tend to  the  suffei-ers  duringhis  illness.  Poor  Grisy  hur- 
ried off  nearly  heart-broken,  for  she  loved  her  young 
master  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 

On  her  wry  she  told  one  and  another  of  the  vil- 
lagers her  troubles,  and  so  quickly  did  the  navrs 
spread  that  ere  the  Eev.  Jlr.  Ireland  reached  his  destina- 
tion nearly  every  one  in  Springfieldknew  that  the  young 
doctor  himself  was  attacked  by  the  dread  disease, 
and  many  a  sincere  wish  was  expressed  for  his  re- 
covery, while  they  wondered  where  a  substitute  for 
him  vv-as  to  be  found. 

On  Mr.  Ireland  maldng  his  appearance,  Harry's 
first  ques<-ion  was,  "  SVell,  I  am  laid  up  for  a  week  or 
two.  Whom  can  we  get  till  I  recover,  for  my  poor  peo- 
ple must  be  attended  to  ?" 

"  "VVe  -wiU  have  to  manage  as  well  as  we  can.  I  will 
go  off  to  Greencastle  and  get  Dr.  Eobertaon  to  let  us 
have  his  assistant.  But  how  about  yourself?  Do  you 
think  it  -nill  be  a  bad  attack  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  it  will  ba  .a  bad  one,  ?,nd  I  Trill 
have  a  good  nui-se  in  Grisy.  She  will  see  me 
through,  and  I  hope  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  resume 
my  duties." 

Mr.  Ireland  tcolr  his  leave  in  a  very  short  time, 
seeing  that  he  could  do  no  good,  and  might  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  T.lien  ho  called  again  ;'a  the  evening  ' 
he  found  poor  Harry  very  ilL  Tu?  -i;  tigue  and  exer- 
tions be  had  undergone  lately  had  oc  u  -too  much  for 
his  strength,  and  the  disease  found  him  a  much  easier 
-victim  than  it  would  otherwise. 

V/Tien  the  medical  assistant  ^s"w  him  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  hard  struggle  indeed  if  Harry  ma- 
naged to  pull  through  ;  but  good  nursing  and  a  strong 
constitution  did  wonders,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  of  acute  suffering  Harry  was  on  a  fair  way  to 
Convalescence. 

On  his  making  his  second  appearance  in  public  he  ' 
strolled  in  the  direction  of  the  Hall,  hoping  he  might 
have  an  interview  with  Julia.  Ashe  •s'.-alked  up  the 
avenue,  and  was  passing  some  shrubbery,  the  -wind 
wafted  to  his  ear  the  flute-hke  tones  of  her  voice,  but 
mingled  with  her' s  were  the  deep  souads  of  a  man's, 
which  he  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  as  those  of 
French. 

From  the  few  sentences  of  wliich  he  was  inadver- 
tently mc.de  a  hstener,  Haa-ry  at  once  knew  his  own 
hopes  were  blasted,  because  he  had  -heard  quite  enough 
to  know  that  French  had  asked  Julia  to  ho  his  -wife, 
and  t'nat  she  had  consented. 

Harry  walked  on  to  the  house,  where  he  found  3Ir. 
Crcftcn,wh<)  e.-spressed  the  greatest  pleasure  at  his  reap- 
pearance amongst  them,  and  insisted  on  his  waiting  to 
dine  with  them. 

Shortly  before  dinner  French  asked  Mr.  Crofton  if 
ho  co.uld  give  him  a  few  moments  private  coriference 
wit'n  him,  and  the  latter  having  complied,  he  allied 
him  for  the  hand  of  Julia  in  maiTia-ge,  end  her  father 
consented. 

"When  ho  acquainted  Harry  with  what  had  passed, 
our  hero  told  him  of  his  suspicions  regardin-j  French, 
and  begged  of  him  to  be  careful  in  what  he  did. 

"  Tvliy,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Crofton,  "  it  never  en- 
tered my  head  but  French  is  what  he  says.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  respectable,  and  as  to  his  property  " 

"  That  is  nothing.  What  is  he  ?  Is  ho  an  honest, 
upright  man  ?  "WJiat  are  his  an-tecodonts  ?  You  will 
excuse  my  fervour  and  heat,  but  I  am  'interested  in 
everything  that  concerns  you  and  your  f.-.a!ily." 

]\5jr.  .Croltcn  was  in  a  regular  dileznma.  He  was  ecn- 
•rinc3d  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  hvx  the  idea  of  a 
possibihty  of  a  deception  staggered  him,  and  he  did 
not  know  v.-'nat  to  do.  In  this  predicament  he  turned 
to  Sherman  and  asked  his  advice. 

"  Tell  him,"  replied  Harry,  "that  you  would  wish 
the  names  of  fome  respectable  persons  to  whom  you 
might  refer  as  to  his  character.  Ah'  !  here  he  comes  : 
now  is"your|chance — strike  while  the  ercn  is  hot." 

Mr.  French  now  entered,  smiling  and  pohte.  Mr. 
Crofton  received  Mm  politely  ;  Harrv  wrw  distr.nt  and 
serious.  < 


With  all  possible  dc-licaey,  and  shaping  his  sentenecs 
CO  12  not.  to  offend,  Mr,  Crofton  addressed  French  on 
the  subject. 

"Do  I  understand  you  to  mean,"  said  FrencS, 
visibly  changing  colour,  "  that  you  want  a  reference  a.  J 
to  my  character.  Certainly.  A  mere  f  orm,  I  suppow. 
I  never  thought  of  it  before,"  saying  which  he  took  a 
card  from  his  pocket,  UDon  which  he  wrote  eevera.' 
names.  He  was  on  the  p<Snt  of  handing  this  to  Mr. 
Crofton  when  he  seemed  to  change  his  mind,  and  pro- 
ducing another  card  he  -wrote  on  it  in  a  similar  manner, 
muttering  at  the  same  time,  "  I  will  write  them  more 
distinctly  for  vox"  He  then  handed  the  one  last 
■written  upon  to  his  future  father-in-law,  and  placed  tha 
other  in  his  pocket-book. 

"  Here  are  the  names  of  six  of  the  most  respectable 
men  in  Market- Xesar,  where  I  was  bom  and  brought 
up.    You  may  write  to  any  or  all  of  them." 

He  walked  out  of  the  room  with  an  air  of  indif- 
ference, which  atruck  Mr.  Crofton  and  Harry  in  dif- 
ferent hghts. 

'■  You  see,  doctor,  I  was  cot  mistaken.  If  there  was 
anything  -wrong  he  would  not  have  been  so  ready  with 
his  references.  It  seems  quite  a  fare©  -to  -write  to 
them." 

"  It  does  net  seem  a  farce  to  m©  that  yon  should  try 
to  prove  your  son-in-lav.-'s  integrity.  "Write  to  one  of 
them  at  least." 

"  Then  I  will  select  Sir  J.  S.  Scott,  Bart.,  and  aa- 
cercain  what  he  has  to  say  concej-ning  Mr.  French." 

Two  days  later  Harry  met  Mr.  Crofton,  who,  with  a 
-great  air  of  triumph,  produced  a  letter  froia  the  baro- 
net, -Ti-ho  wrote  of  French  in  the  highest  terms. 
"You  are  satisfied,  now,  I  hope,"  he  said. 
"  Sir  J.  S.  Scott  certainly  speaks  very  flatteringly  of 
Mr.  French.  One  could  expect  no  higher  reoommen« 
cation  than  that." 

Notwithstanding  the  baronet's  letter,  Harry  felt  fa? 
from  satisfied  -with  French.  The  style  of  euLogy  in 
which  Sir  J.  S.  Scott  indulged  was  not  at  all  whet 
would  be  expectedfrom  a  gentlemen,  and  he  felt  mora 
than  ever  convinced  that  some  deception  was  being 
practised  upon  his  friends. 

Besides,  why  was  French  in  such  a  hurry  for  the 
ceremony  to  take  place  unless  he  -was  afraid  that  some- 
thing would  occur  to  prevent  it. 

The  day  was  fixed,  and  on  Thursday  veek  Julia 
Crofton  was  to'become  Mrs.  Charles  French.  If  there 
V  ;',s  anything  to  be  discovered,  Harry  had  very  little 
time  to  do  it  in.  Ten  days  was  his  allowance,  "out  ha 
'  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Accordia.gly,  th^t 
:vening  he  wrote  to  the  postmaster  at  Mar'fcet-iTesar, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  he  received  the 
follo-wing  reply  :— 

' '  Sis — In  an  swer  to  your  inquiry,  I  h?.  ve  only  to  say  tb  at 
there  is  no  such  person  in  Market -Nesar,  and  I  never 
heard  the  name  until  a  few  days  ago,  when  a  letter 
came  to  this  o-i£.ce  addressed  to  Sir  J.  S.  Scott,  and 
was  taken  out  by  another  person.  A  man  named 
French  lived  formerly  a-t  the  Red  Lion  Hotel,  but  I 
know  nothing  definite  concerning  him. — I  em,  eir, 
youas,  &c., 

"  Joh:,-  p..  Sirmr.  Postmaster." 
Cn  rscei-ct  of  this  letter,  H^^rry  packed  his  port- 
manteau and  set  off.  It  was  nearly  nine  o'clook  whej 
tha  train  carried  him  into  Market-Xesar  ;  but,  late  as 
it  was,  he  merely  left  his  bag  at  the  hotel,  and  started 
off  for  the  Post-office,  where,  on  his  anival,  ho  learned 
tliat  Mr.  Smith  had  left  and  co-,:ld  not  be  seen  ti'd  ne.vt 
mornic?.  Poor  Harry  was  fearfuUy  anxious,  and  spent 
a  wretched  niglat.  He  was  early  at  the  Post-ofSc^ 
andj  Mr.  Smith  being  there,  he  introduced^himself,  and 
exi-->:ained  his  business. 

"  There  is  no  baronet  in  Markct-^Tosar,  I  am  eure," 
said  the  postmaster. 

"  Are  any  of  those  naijncs  famili.-.r  to  yo-i^?"  aske<? 
Dr.  Sherman,  showing  him  a  list  of  the  names  whici 
French  had  given  to  Mr.  Crofton. 

"  No.  sir  there  are  no  people  here  of  these  na-mes, 
but  I  havo  heard  of  them  before.  The  person  who 
asked  for  letters  ^or  Scott  asked  for  all  these  be- 
sides. * 

Eprry  Cow  f^lt  certain  that  his  misgivings  -were  not 
without  some  foundation. 
"  And  who  is  t'ais  person  r" 

'■  His  niune  is  Hah.  He  is  a  horse-dealer,  or  some* 
thing  of  that  sort." 

Where  is  he  to  be  found  ?" 
"At  the  Eed  Lion,  sir.'' 

Hawing  made  a  few  more  inquiries",  Harry  rcturred 
to  the  hotel.  HaU  was  not  in,  nor  did  he  make  his  ap- 
pearance all  day  ;  but  past  midnight  Sherman  was  in* 
troduced  to  a  very  s'no-wily -dressed  individual  as  Mji 
IToll.    That  he  hid  been  indulgincr  in  too  much  drinV 
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yra.s  quitd  evident  from  im  iacoherent  manner  and  un- 
iteady  gait,  but  this  was  all  the  more  favourable  to 
Hairy,  aad  rendered  it  pei-fectly  easy  for  him  to  aiTive 
Sit  every  particular  concerning  Frenti's  past  life  ;  and 
those  particulars  showed  him  to  be  a  most  unmitigatfjd 
»eoundreL  The  letter  of  reference  had  been  forged  by 
^aU  ;  but,  what  was  of  far  more  cocBequence,  he  dis- 
co verad  that  French  was  a  married  man.  Ha  bad 
toarried,  and  aftertvards  desertedj'the  daughter  of  a 
Mr.  Wakefield,  in  Manchester,  whose  ^ddrets  Harry  im- 
taediately  procured. 

Little  did  ha  sleep  that  night.  The  secrets  which 
the  drunken  hors&-dealer  had  disclosed  to  him  occu- 
|)ied  his  mind,  and  he  formed  Itis  plans  for  the  follow- 
intf  day. 

Ha  rose  at  dawn,  took  an  early  breakfast,  and  set 
But  for  Manchester  by  the  firKt  morning  train.  He 
feiad  no  difficultly  in  finding  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Wakefield,  and  learned  froai  the  injured  man  hiraseif 
ill  the  eircaimstances  of  French' s  desertion  of  his 
»ife, 

In  Springfield  no  one  suspected  the  object  of  the 
doctor's  journey,  and  no  one  knew  where  he  had  gone. 
Mr.  French  wan  anxiously  awaiting  the  airival  of  his 
Wedding  day,  and  rejoicing  in  tLe  success  of  his  de- 
ception. 

The  preparations  for  the  wedding  were  made,  the 
guoste  mvited,  and,  as  the  time  drew  near,  the  bride 
sobed  for  the  occasion. 

The  bridal  procession  started  and  reached  the 
church,  but  the  clergym«in  had  not  anived.  He  was 
expected  every  minute;,  so  they  waited  somewhat  im- 
pitiently  for  his  coming. 

But  Juha  expressed  no  regrets.  The  truth  is  she 
^iad  long  suspected  that  Sherman  loved  her,  and  there 
Was  a  commotion  in  her  heart  which  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe. 

At  length  the  clergyman  arrived,  and  the' bride  and 
bridegroom,  attended  by  the  biidesmaida  and  gi-ooms- 
Lien,  took  their  places. 

Julia  was  pale  and  agitated.  She  appeared  to  shrink 
from  the  man  whoso  v/ifa  she  was  about  to  become; 
iFreuch,  on  the  other  hand,  was  calm  and  collected,  as 
with  compressed  Up  and  determined  mien  he  gazed 
intently  at  the  clergyman,  doubtless  beHeving  his  hour 
of  triumph  had  arrived.  . 

The  latter  hesitated  to  begin  the  ceremony.  Prench  I 
flianifested  jome  impatience,  but  ere  the  reverend  gen-  ' 
tieman  pronounced  a  single  sentence,  two  c-arriuges 
rolled  up  to  the  door,  and  Di:.  Sherman  entered  tire 
church. 

Jviiia  turned  very  pale,  while  French  frowned  at  the 
interruption.  V/ithout  taking  any  notice  of  either, 
Harry  walked  up  to  the  clergyman  and  asked,  "  Have 
you  married  them  i" 

"  If  you  had  corns  two  minutes  later,  I  should  have 
xaswej-ed  Yes." 

Every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  young  floctor's  haggard 
iace  and  strangely  gleaming  eye  as  he  £aid  solemnly 
and  huskily — 

"  /  forbid  ffie  marriage  !" 

There  was  a  movement  of  surprise  and  wonder 
amongst  the  guests ;  French  became  livid  with  rage 
tmd  apprehension  ;  Julia  clasped  her  hands,  fixed  her 
^es  on  Harry,  and  stood  motionless. 

"  Sir,"  said  iir.  Crofton,  "  do  you  know  what  you 

"  I  know  r  speak  truth ;  there  are  my  witnesses." 

Mf.  Wakefield  here  stepped  forward  ;  French  recoiled 
with  a  look  of  consternation  and  baffled  rage. 

"Do  you  know  me,  sir's"  said  Mr.  Wakefield.  "Am 
Ijiot  George  Wakefield,  the  father  of  your  injured 

. 

**It  is  false!"  said  French,    *  Remove  ttie.  mad- 
Wn!"  • 

Mr.  Wakefield  gave  a  sneering  laugh,  and,  raising  i 
Ids  right  hand,  a  stout  man  roade  his  appearance,  who,  I 
advancing  to  French,  said—  | 

"  Mr.  French,  you  know  me,  and  will  not  doubt 
iay  eutlKjrity.    I  toest  you  !" 

"  What  for  ?"  muttered  French,  hoarsely.  i 

*'  Forgei-y,"  replied  the  officer.  ' 

French's  counteaance  fell,  and  he  offered  no  resist-  ' 
knee,  and  \yhile  the  company  broke  up  in  confusion,  1 
Burpriso,  and  dismay,  and  the  bride  was  fainting  in 
the  arms  of  her  maids,  Uia  officer  and  his  assistant  | 
Bonveyed  French  to  Manchester  to  stand  his  trial  for  i 
iorgery.  I 

This  exciting  e  vent  made  quite  a  stir  in  Springfield,  i 
Prenah  was  suddenly  remembered  to  have  been  a  | 
kaaviuh-looking  fellow.  Juli^  Crofton  was  pitisd,  and  1 
Carry  Sherman  lionised. 

It  was  three  or  four  weeks  before  Julia  made  her 
■tipj«a«ranc€^  for  a  fevev  had  attacked  he?,  but  under  ' 


Hanys  careful  superiatesdence  she  soon  recovered  hsr  i 
good  looks.  j 
Not  long  after  Harry  received  a  Maticheater  Guar-  \ 
dian,  in  which  he  saw  that  French  was  sentenced  to 
seven  years'  penal  servitude.    This  was  the  last  they 
ever  heard  of  that  individual. 

Within  three  months  Harry  and  Julia  stood  before 
the  same  altar,  and  were  united  hand  and  heart. 
AlthcHigh  some  people  migLt  have  said  Dr.  Sherman 
married  iliss  Crofton  for  her  money,  yet  the  manner 
in.  which  it  was  spent  proved  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  for  great  was  the-good  he  did  with  it.  He  rose 
high  in  his  profession,  and  neither  he  nor  Julia  ever 
had  cause  to  regret  the  day  on  which  French  was  de- 
feated and  uama^ed. 


"ALL  ON  EAETH  IS  VANITY.", 
Speak  tiiis  solemn  sruih,  oh,  preachei^ 

la  the  ears  of  ail  who  now 
Disi-egard  their  inward  taacher. 

And  their  knees  to  folly  bow ; 
Who,  from  day  to  day,  despising 

The  reproof  that  maketh  viae,  ^ 
Spend  their  labour  in  diviiinj; 

Soul-debabing  vaniuss. 

Yc  who  gather  golden  treasure. 

Adding  still  and  wishing  more. 
Baa  no6  care,  instead  of  fueasure, 

PoUowtd  your  increasing  store  5 
Have  you  read  the  declaration, 

Aiid  its  mcaniag  do  ye  know  1 
"All  is  vaniiy,  vexatioaj 

All  is  vaaity  belo-f." 

Ye  who  rank  among  the  learned. 

And  in  knowledge  take  delight, 
Who  by  study  have  discerned 

ThiuKS  uuseen  by  vulgar  sightrr- 
Tili  ye  learn  of  Ciirist,  the  teacher. 

Who  gives  wisdom  from  ou  high,, 
Eo  persuaded  by  the  preacherir- 

Euruaa  love  ia  vauity. 

Ye  ^ho  more  in  outward  beauty 

Thau  in  solid  worth  rejoice. 
Docs  110  secret  setiso  of  duty 

Chide  ihe  v/e-jim^i  of  your  choice  1 
Comoliness  of  form  or  feature 

Caaaot  v/ith  true  merit  vie — 
Does  uol  death  on  every  creatura 

Stamp  the  seal  of  vanity  'i 

Ye  who  sook  ixomortal  glory 

By  purloiming  deeds  of  fame, 
Whiit  avails  the  proudest  story — 

What  th  •  most  illustrious  iiame,| 
If  the  height  of  your  acibitioii 

Be  but  man's  applauic  to  buy. 
Hear  the  preacher's  admcjiitioii-^ 

Xhis  is  also  vanity. 

AH  is  vanity,  vcjiaiioa  — 

Ail  is  vanity  beloiv  ; 
Seek  ye,  theu,  a  habitation 
_  Tar  remoired  from  sui  and  woo^ 
IiCt  us  tiy  above  the  creature — 

Up%fara  let  us  Jeam  to  tiy. 
Well  persuaded  by  the  preacher 

All  oil  earth  Is  vanity. 

PEINrCE  ALFRED'S  liIAKRIAGn 


Grand  preparations  are  making  at  St.  Petersburg 
for  the  receptioa  of  the  Koj'al  guests  expected  to 
grace  the  con. !iig  nuptials  with  then- presence.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  v/ill  accept  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Grand  Duke  Cesarewiteh,  their 
august  relative,  and  reside  at  tire  Anitehkiae  Palace. 
The  German  Crown  Prince  and  Ci  owa  Princess  v.-ill 
take  up  their  Cixrartoi-a  in  the  Old  Hermitage,  which, 
beiag  almost  a  Museum  of  Aii,  has  been  courteously 
selected  in  compliment  to  the  refined  taste  of  the 
Princess  EoyaL  The  Duke  of  Sare-Coburg-Gotha, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Prince  Alfred,  and  Prince 
Arthur  are  to  be  lodged  in  the  Resei-ved  Chambers  of 
the  Winter  Palace,  Prince  Alesaader  of  Hesse 
betaking  himself  to  his  usual  quai'ters  in  the  Keva 
Pavilion.  After  the  wedding  breakfast,  the  nsvfly- 
manied  couple  will  go  for  a  few  days  to  the  Zarsko 
Selo  Palace,  and  on  their  return  to  the  capital  wUl  oc- 
cupy the  apartment  of  the  lata  Empress  Alexandra, 
in  the  V/iater  Palace. 


An  epitaph,  cut  on  a  head- stone  in  the  churchyard 
at  Culdafi^  in  the  barony  of  Innishowen,  county  of 
Donegal,  consists  of  the  words,  "  My  Jlotber."  A 
village  gii'l,  who  was  my  guide  to  the  churchyard,  told 
me  that  this  stone  had  been  erected  by  a  retired  mili- 
tary officer  living  in  the  neighbourhood.— iVoias  and 
Queries. 

Wedding,  Christening',  and  deception  Cakes  of 
every  deecription  and  cewest  desigrx.  P.  Gaifeey,  6  Pajlia.- 
ment-s  treat.  K.B —Deliver  bv  train  aad  van  every  three 
boors,  from  9a..ia.  to  6  p.iQ.dailyi  ' 


EXTKAOKDrN'AKY  WHALING  SHIP. 
The  barque  Truelove,  of  Hull,  axiived  in  the 
docks  'of  Hull  on  Thursday,  from  Philadelphia^ 
v/ith  a  cargo  of  petroleum,  and  flying  a  flag  tweirtj 
feet  long,  American  colours,  with  the  following  on  tha 
white  stripes  ;— "  The  Tmelovie,  built  in  Philadelphia, 
1764."  The  flag  is  a  present  from  the  Pennsylvaaia 
Salt  Majaufacturing  Company,  for  wliich-  company  tha 
Truelove  carried  a  cargo  of  kryolite  from  Greenlandj 
and  it  was  t'as  fulfilment  of  this  engagement  which 
took  her  b.3,ck  to  the  place  of  her  nativity  aftsr  an  ab< 
sence  of  a  century.  It  appears  that  the  Truelove  was 
buUt  far  the  merchant  service  in  i7C4,  and, 
proving  a  handy,  swift  sailing  Craft,  she  ■ws# 
employed  by  the  Americans  during  their  first 
war  with  England  as  a  privateer,  but,  be- 
ing captured  by  a  British  cruiser,  was  purchased 
in  Hull  from  the  English  Government  about  the  year 
1780.  She  was  then  employed  in  the  ■wine  trade  be- 
tv/een  Oporto  and  KuU,  and  during  the  war  with. 
France  was  fitted  up  in  true  man-of-war  style,  so  tihat 
she  could  run  without  waitir.g  for  an  armed  escoi-t^ 
In  17S-1  sha  w.as  transformed  into  a  whaler,  bein^ 
strengthened  and  fortified  to  encounter  the  dangers  ol 
the  icy  north.  This  wonderful  vessel  has  made  not 
less  than  eighty  voyages  to  Greenland— crossing  tha 
Atlantic  and  Polar  Oceans  160  times  without  any- 
serious  mishap.  Her  last  voyages  as  a  whaler  were  io. 
18SG  and  1867.-  Dm-ing  her  cu^eer  the  Truelove  has 
brought  to  port  between  SOO  and  400  whales. 
Although  httie  or  perhaps  none  of  h«!r  original  t/imbs? 
is  in  the  Truelove,  her  register  states  she  v.'as  built  18 
17Ci,    She  is  a  round  or  barrel-jided  ship. 


THE  PIRATES  IX  THE  EASTERN  SEAS. 
The  Penawj  Gazette  of  October  4  contains  the  foUow 
ing  inteUigenca— '•  In  accordaace  with  the  intenti<xi 
announced  incur  List  issue,  her  Majesty's  ship  Thalia 
met  her  Majesty's  ship  Miclga  at  the  mouth  of  tha 
Laroot  liver  on  the  night  of  the  I'Jth  of  September, 
and  after  a  consultation  befcv/ca'xji  the  captains  of  tho 
two  vessels,  the  Midge  and  the  Rajah  Muntri's  yacht 
proceeded  up  the  yiver  early  on  the  morning  of  tho 
20th,  towing  the  boate  which  v/era  destined  to  ta'-c^ 
pai-fc  in  the  intended  action.  At  about  11  o'clock  prepa- 
tions  were  made  for  going  into  action,  the  boats  left 
fee  Midge  led  by  the  gaUey  of  the  Thalia,  under  Capt, 
V^ooicombs's  command,  to  attack  the  stockade,  tha 
Midge  opened  fire  immediately,  and  the  Chinese  in  tha 
stockade  returned  it,  assisted  by  the  guns,  from  three 
heavy  war  jtmks  which  were  anchored  close  by. 
Shortly  after  the  Rajah's  yacht,  •with  Cap-tain  Granb 
in  command,  steamed  closa  up  to  the  fort  aad 
anchored.  The  Jlidge  in  the  meantime,  somehow 
or  other — owing,  v/a  believe,  to  a  change  of  tha 
tide — got  ashore,  and  was  for  a  time  exposed  broadside 
on  -to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  A  boat  was  immediately 
sent  out  with  an  anchor,  under  Mr.  Ellis,  of  -the  Thalia, 
who  laid  it  out  in  a  most  plucky  manner,  und«r  the  fixa 
of  the  stockade,  and  the  vessel  tais  talien  out  of  her 
da-jgerous  t)osition.  At  about  two  o'clock  all  the  boats 
were  mustered  under  the  shelter  of  the  Rajah's  yacht, 
aad  she  steamed  up  into  a  favourable  position,  whera 
at  a  given  signal  a  simultaneous  a'ttack  was  made  om 
the  fort,  the  stockade,  and  the  junks.'  The  scene  which 
ensued  is  described  as  being  more  than  ordinarily  ex- 
citing aad  brilliant.  Captain  Wooloombe  led  the  at- 
tack, and  was  seen  standing  in  the.  stern  slieets  of  hia 
boat  waving  his  dr-awn  sword  urging  his  men  on  the 
boats  which,  propelled  as  fast  as  muscle  and  eager-  , 
ness  could,  were  soon  up  to  the  positions  that  they 
were  respectively  to  attack.  The  a&aavdt  is  said  to 
have  been  most  daringly  made.  The  Chinese 
fought  to  the  last,  but  were  no  match  for 
the  impetuous  onslaught  made  upon  them  by 
t'ne  blue  jacket?,  and  one  after  another  tba 
fort,  the  three  junks,  and  the  stockade  surrendered. 
Later  in  the  day  the  boats,  after  destro3Ang  the  forts 
and  stockades,  spiking  the  guns,  aad  burning  the  junks, 
proceeded  up  the  river  in  company  with  the  yacht  ; 
they  caB\e  up  v/ith  a  war  junk  and  burned  her,  de< 
stroyed  another  stockade,  aad  c*ptui-ed  a  second  junk. 
After  this  two  of  the  heaas  of  th^  Sing  Engs  'coard.ed 
the  yacht  and  unconditionally  surrendered  themselves 
and  thsia'  force  (mustering  some  4,000  strong).  The 
doctor  on  board  the  Midge  was  directed  to  attend  to 
tha  wounded  of  the  enemy,  and  did  Lis  best  to  alle- 
viate their  iufxerin,2:3.  The  boats  subsequently  mada 
their  v/ay  to  their  resp(.;-!;ive  ships.  The  whola 
fores  engaged  under  Captain  V^poleombe's  oomma-ad 
in  this  assault  only  apiounted  to  150  men.  '  The  loss, 
on  -the  side  of  the  Chinese,  as  far  as  could  be  estim?.t«<i< 
■amounted  -to  about  200  killed  and  wotmded.'' 
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THE  LOSS 


OF  THE  DEEAM. 

By  R.  D.  BOWLING, 
Author  of  "To  Save  B^th;  "  "On  Bahics  and  Ladiers,"&c. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SKiFANO  MANACCIO  OBSERVED — A  FORTUNE  OR  A  HOPE. 

Tralough  is  neither  a  town  nor  a  village.  Twenty- 
years  ago  it  made  a  tremendous  efl'ort,  affected  the  airs 
of  a  town,  talked  about  gas  and  commissioners,  but 
the  thing  died  out,  and  Tralough,  disappointed  and 
■broken-spu-ited,  never  raised  its  head  afterwards.  The 
brief  season  of  prosperity  was  due  to  certain  sc'hemes 
connected  with  the  despatch  of  mails  and  passengers 
from  Tralough,  but  a  shorter  and  safer  route  was 
almost  immediately  afterwards  discovered  and 
adopted. 

The  town,  let  it  be  so  called  for  convenience  sake, 
fctood  on  the  extremity  of  a  billy  promontory.  The 
sea  waters  swept  its  base,  and  behind  it  rOiie  steep, 
almost  inac:jessiblo  hills. 

It  mainly  depended  for  sustenance  upon  a  number 
of  fishing  boats  which  hailed  from  the  place  and 
saileid  out  of  it.  It  was  also  important  as  being  the 
pilot  station  for  the  rivet  upon  whose  utmost  limit  it 
Btoo(J.  The  river  was  here  six  miles  wide.  Ten 
miles  farther  up  the  river  the  city  of  Glasmell  spread 
her  white  robe  in  a  huge  hollow  cup  formed  by  the 
spurs  of  three  converging  ranges  of  hills.  Conse- 
quently, though  Tralough  was  only  a  small  broken- 
down  town,  it  in  someway  borrowed  importance  from 
the  big  city  beyond.  Several  who  were  engaged  in 
business  in  the  city  had  country  houses  here,  and  as 
there  was  a  railway  lind  a  telegrapliic  station  at 
Tralough,  it  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  city  foil 

Perched  upon  a  height  at  the  the  back  of  the  to  .  .. 
of  Tralough  rose  a  little  two-storey  house  facing  fully 
the  broad  sea.  The  house  was  a  model  'of  neatness, 
the  little  garden  which  surrounded  it  a  miracle  of 
taste.  There  were  casts  from  the  antique,  and  vases 
holding  flowers,  andjimiint  conceits  in  contorted  roots 
or  rudely  carved  stones,  half  hiddea  in  unsuspected 
corners.  ,  -  " 

This  was  the  housa  where  Steiano  Manaccio  lived. 
Some  called  him  Manaccio  the  Italian,  and  others  the 
Austrian  Manaccio  ;  but  no  one  knew  for  certain 
which  he  was.  'He  spoke  Italian  as  one  speaks  a 
mother  tongue.  French  and  Romaic  came  '*reely  to 
him  ;  but  Frenchmen  or  Greeks  never  mistook  him 
for  a  fellow-couiitrifman.  His  English  was  broken 
and  imperiect. 

Manaccio  was  a  mystery  to  the  people  of  Tralough. 
How  he  Uyed,  whence  he  drew  his  income,  what  places 
he  fled  to  for  long  periods  at  times,  to  return  just  as 
he  went,  no  one  could  tell.  If  anj'  one  asked  him  he 
merely  replied  that  he  had  a  "  trifel  business  to 
do."  He  was  highly'respectableln  appearance,  always 
v/eariag  a  long  black  coat,  black  hat,  and  neat,  elegant 
trousers.  He  was  conciliatory  and  bland;  neverthe- 
less the  idea  was  abroad  that  he  was'  not  a  man  to  be 
crossed  with  safety.  About  ten  years  i-'revious  to  the 
date  of  this  fctory  he  had  first  arrived  at  Tralough. 
He  came  ashore  out  of  a  large  vessel  which  had  put 
in  wind-bound.  Since  the  day  he  Stepped  out  of  the 
double-bowed  white  boat,  no  one  liud  noticed  rjiy 
change  in  his  apperance. 

Stefano  Manaccio  .vi-as  below  the  middle  height, 
slender,  active,  wiryl  He  was  what  would  have  been 
called  a  handsome  man  if  he  could  be  seen  with  his 
eyes  shut,  but  with  his  eyes  open  no  one  minded  any- 
thing but  his  eyes,  and  they  were  bad,  villainously 
bad.  What  should  have  been  white  was  a  deep  orance, 
■yvith  a  large  blood-red  vein  stretching  across  the  inner 
comer  from  the  eide  of  the  nose  to  the  iris.  The  iris 
itself  guttered  hard  and  cold,  like  oiled  steeL  thejsucil 


was  largo,  and  had  a  positively  disconcerting  habit  of 
dilating  in  moments  of  excitement. 

When  ytefano  Manaccio  did  not  want  to  repel  or 
trouble  simple  people  with  the  unfamiliar  syllables  of 
his  name  he  called  himself  Hogan. 

Immediately  after  despatohing  the  telegram  to  ilr. 
Lcgiin,  Manaccio  returned  to  his  house.  He  looked 
himself  into  a  small  sitting-room  on  the  upper  Uoor, 
and  walked  up  and  dowr-  for  some  time  in  deep 
thovight.  As  he  wall^ed  he  smoked  cigarettes  until 
the  air  grew  dim.  Then  he  began  to  soliloquise  in 
Italian : 

"  This  is  an  important  step— a  most  important  and 
dangerous  stei).  Takit.g  it  is  like  riding  on  an  avalanche. 
It  makes  me  tremble  to  think  if  there  should  be  a 
miscarriage.  My  blood  is  chilled  when  I  contemplate 
failure.  I  lose  my  courage  when  I  imagine  a  re- 
verse.   Soul  of  Satan !  it  would  be  bad  enough  for  3Iar- 

cus— but  for  me  "     He  shrugged  up  his  shoulders 

and  threw  out  his  hands.  "Forme,  ah,  boay  of  Bacchu.-;! 

it  would  be  ririn  and  lead  to-  "  Again  he  raised  the 

expressive  shoulders  and  threw  out  the  hands.  "  It 
woiild  be  deai^h."  He  whispered  these  words  to  him- 
self. 

"  What  would  you  ?"  he  continued.  "  What  will 
be,  will  be.  I  have  no  faith  in  anything  but  fate. 
Let  us  proceed."  He  made  a  long  and  sweeping 
gesture  ass  if  he  were  ordering  an  imperial  pageant 
to  move  forward. 

"  Let  us  not  sleep.  Let  us  be  alert.  Let  us  be 
doing."  He  sv\'ept  his  arms  in  great  circles  around 
him  as  one  who  utters  noble  sentiments  to  a  multi- 
tude; but  he  addressed  no  multitude,  he  spoke,  but 
to  himself;  and  with  these  men  of  southtjrn  blood 
each  individual  holds  himself  of  infinite  importance 
and  majesty,  and  as  one  to  be  addressed  by  himself 
only  ia  terms  and  manner  befitting  a  person  of  the 
first  consideration. 

He  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  It  is  now  one  o'clock.    I  shall  go  upon  the  water 
until  dvisk.    I  shall  come  back  when  people  may  see 
me  returning,  then  I  shall  start  afre.sh  after  nine 
'i:i'"k  to-night.    I  shall  bo  able  if  this  winds  holds 
■  b.  Pouluiore  by  eleven.     Then  I  shall  find 
. ;  at  the  Folly.    Fate,  be  thou  propitious!" 
iia  -,vcnt  out,  wf),lkcd  slowly  to  the  little  pier,  and 
stoppcdtotalk  with  some  of  the  fishermen  for  a  minute ; 
then,  declaring  he  was  going  out  to  fish,  got  into  a 
small  open  yawl,  which  he  owned,  and,  slipping  the 
moorings,  hoiiBted  the  spritsail,  p.nd  ran  out,  of  the 
.sheltered  waters  into  the  slow-heaving  sea  beyond  the 
pier. 

All  day  he  kept  sailing  off  the  coast — "fishing,"  he 
said  when  he  returned ;  bat  his  luck  must  have  been 
bad  ;  ]x--  cf  aght  iiothing,  and  the  wonder  would  have 
ij -on  if  iio  had  ;  for  althougfi  he  threw  the  lines  over 
the  side,  he  never  baited  a  hook  once. 

He  sailed  once  more  into  the  smooth  water  at  about 
half-past  six  o'clock,  just  as  the  light  was  leaving  the 
sky.  He  asked  a  fisherman,  whom  he  knew  well,  to 
moor  the  yawl,  and,  saying  ho  felt  tired,  and  would  go 
to  bed  eajly,  left. the  pier,  and  walked  home. 

He  dined,  had  coffee  immediately  after,  and  then 
told  the  f;crvant  he  would  not  want  her  further  for  the 
night.    "  I  go  to  bed  early,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  fatigued." 

At  eight  ha  went  to  his  room.  He  raifed  the  bUnd, 
dre\y  back  the  curtain,  and  lifted  the  sash  softly. 
"  Fog,"  he  muttered  in  a  low  voice.  '"'So  much  the 
better.  It  will  hide — it  will  hide  everything — any- 
thing."   Ho  placed  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  last  word. 

He  opened  a  drawer,  which  formed  tha  mahogany 
side  of  a  small  lounger.  This  dravrer  would  never  be 
suspected  to  exist  b}'  the  most  acute  observer. 

The  receptacle  disclosed  waS  filled  with  ya,riou3 
weapons— revolvers,  duelling  pistols,  daggers;  bov,de 
knives,  creases,  stilettoes,  dirks.  He  did  not  take  any 
of  these,  but  drew  forth  what  looked  like  a  piece  of 
coarse  netting  ;  unrolled,  it  proved  to  bo  a  ladder  made 
of  silk  cord.  This  he  secured  to  the  back  of  a  chair, 
and  threw  the  free  end  out  of  the  window.  Then  he 
returned  to  the  di'awer,  and,  looking  at  it  long,  mut- 
tered— 

"No.  Fu-e-arms  are  dangerou.s.  I  have  often 
warned  Marcus  against  them.  He  will  commit  a  blun- 
der some  day.  I  shall  not  take  any.  One  should  use 
fire-arms  when  he  is  in  '^he  right,  when  the  law  is  with 
him;  but  this  is  otherwise." 

He  produced  from  the  bosom  of  his  waistcoat  a  long, 
thin,  nr.iTow  dagger,  and  bent  it  intp  cuVvcs  and  waves 
between  his  fingers.  It  w  as  as  flexible  as  the  spring  of 
a  watch. 

"  Ah  :'"  he  sighed,  as  the  wonderful  blade  obeyed  his 
i  ,Doweriul6norora  " +heT  knew  how  to  make  steel  in  that 


desert-hemmed  city  of  Damascus.  Then-  steel  never 
breaks,  never  rusts,  and  takes  an  edge  as  keen,  as  eager 
as  a  tiger's  scent  of  blood,  an  Arab''s  mind  in  argu- 
ment." 

He  replaced  the  weapon,  and  taking  o£f  his  boots, 
lest  they  should  injure  the  ladder,  descended,  having 
lowered  the  window  softly  before  putting  his  foot  on 
thQ.ladder. 

He  directed  his  steps  once  more  to  the  pier,  and,  un- 
mooring the  yawl,  steered  oat  to  sea.  The  night  waa 
dark  and  foggy,  and  as  he  had  chosen  unfrequented 
ways  in  reaching  the  boat,  he  made  sure  that  he  had 
managed  the  aftair  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  behind,  pro- 
vided he  was  back  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
time  to  moor  the  boat,  remove  the  ladder,  and  go  to 
bed,  without  being  seen.  , 

.Just,  however,  as  he  got  outside  the  pier,  ana  began 
to  feel  quite  satisfied  that  his  movements  had  been  un- 
observed, he  thought  he  saw  the  form  of  a  man  in  tha 
shadow  of  a  gaunt  crane.  He  looked  moie  closely. . 
Yes,  ther-e  was  a  figure  in  a  sitting  posture  near  the 
crane. 

As  he  watched,  the  figure  rose  and  pointed  something 
— a  telescope — at  the  yawl.  Stefano  turned  his  face 
away.  Then,  having  pulled  up  his  coUar  and  .  crushed 
his  hat  over  his  eyes,  he  looked  back.  The  figure  waa 
still,  there,  but  the  telescope  was  now  turned  inward, 
and  the  man  w-as  evidently  scanning  the  crafts  in  tha 
Utile  harVjour. 

Stefano  watched  intently.  The  glass  ceased  ta 
move.  The  man  now  concentrated  his  attention  upon 
one  point. 

"  A\Tiat  is  he  looking  at  ?"  muttered  the  foreigner, 
with  a  horrible  oath. 

Still  the  man  never  altered  the  glass. 

'"  By  the  body  of  Bacchus  !  but  he's  looking  at  ths 
spot  where  the  yawl  was  moored.  '  He  knows  her  ;  ha 
knows  me  !    May  Heaven  send  him  an  accident !" 

The  watcher  now  seemed  satisfied  with  his  scrutiny, 
for  he  shut  up  the  telescope  and  turned  his  steps 
towards  the  town. 

AVith  another  oath  Steiano  withdrew  his  gaze,  and, 
freeing  the  sheet,  began  to  sail  the  boat. 

He  was  too  cautious  to  head  at  once  for  Poulmore. 
He  reached  off  in  the  opposite  direction  until  the  pier 
was  lost  in  fog  and  glcpom  ;  then  he  put  about,  and 
ran  in  under  the  high  cUfis  above  Tralough.  Beneath 
the  shadow  of  these  grim  guarfUans  of  the  hollow  land 
the  yawl  crept  towards  Poulmore.  The  wind  was  a 
light  sea  breeze,  but  it  was  free  enough,  and  in  his  ex- 
perienced hands  the  boat  got  all  the  speed  that  the 
wind  could  give  her.  He  eat  in  the  stern,  holding  tha 
tiUer.  To  any  one  looking  over  the  cUfi's  above  tha 
boat  would  have  been  invisible  save  for  the  one  bright 
spec — Manaccio's  cigarette  tip. 

It  was  clcso  to  eleven  o'clock  when  ha  reached 
Poulmore. 

Just  at  the  time  the  yawl  was  entering  the  bay,  Wilr 
Uam  Kelly  approached  the  village.  Ever  since  he  had 
met  the  figure  on  ihfe  downs  ho  had  been  racking  hia 
bi-ains  to  ti-y  and  suggest  the  man's  name.  He  ran 
over,  one  after  another,  all  the  people  about  tha  place 
onlv  to  dismiss  esich  immedip.tely  as  a  pretender.  Gra- 
dually, as  he  ^ound  that  no  one  of  the  neighbourhood 
would  answer,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  tha 
figure  must  have  been  either  that  of  Hogan  (as  he 
called  him)  or  Logan. 

Kelly  felt  very  uncomfortable  when  he  arrived  at 
this  result.  Neither  of  these  men  could  be  going  to 
the  Folly  for  any  good  piu-pose,  and  there  seemed  Sttle 
room  for  doubt  that  if  either  of  them  went  there  now, 
knowing  everything,  there  would  be  bad  work. 

When  he  came  to  the  cross-roads  he  kiw  a  car  stand- 
ing there.  The  man  was  rubbing  down  the  horse  with 
a  handful  of  hay. 

"  Good  night,"  said  Kelly,  addressing  the  man. 

"  Good  night,  kindly,  man,"  replied  the  driver. 

"  Was  it  you  (^ame  with  the  gentleman  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  was.  A  quare  place  for  him  to  come  al 
this  time." 

So  it  is.    "VMiat  was  ho  like  ?' 

"'  A  fine  big  man,  with  a  thin  nose,  and  no  colour  ta 
spest  of  in  his  face.  ' 

"  He  wasn't  a  foreigner  V 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  but  he  is  a  gentleman,    A  foreignei 

engaged  me,  though,  at  Twlough  this  morning." 

"  Ah  !"  cried  Kelly,  in  tonifs,  of  conviction,  "  So  'tij 
Logan,  and  thev  know  all." 

"  What's  that  f 

«0h,  nothing.  Good  night,  man,  and  God  save 
you," 

"  Good  night.    God  save  you,  kindly. 
KeUy  tm-ned  rormd  and  retraced  his  steps.    "  I'll  gc 
back.' '  "he  muttered.   _"  Its  a  lonesome  jplace  for  Caul* 
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field  to  live  in-  -for  Caulfield  to  meet  Logan  in  now."' 
And  with  something  like  a  shudder  he  turned  his  face 
in  the  direction  of  the  Folly. 

As  the  figure  of  Kelly  disappeared,  that  of  another 
man  came  in  view.  The  second  approached  the  car- 
man from  the  direction  of  the  bay.  As  the  ligure  came 
aearer,  the  driver  called  out,  "Goodnight,  man." 

"  Good  night,"  responded  a  foreign  accent. 

"  Oh,  is  that  you,  sir.  I  bsg  pardon.  I  thought 
you  were  a  fisherman.    Ibrou<ihtthe  gsutleman." 

"Curse  him  for  a  driver!"  hissed  Manacoio  in 
Italian.  "  What  gentleman  •"  he  asked  in  English, 
affecting  not  to  know. 

"Why,  Mr.  Lagan." 

"  J.Ir.  Logan  !  Why,  how  did  you  find  out  his 
name  1"  « 

"  A  ipan  I  met  here  just  this  minute  told  me  when  I 
gave  the  signs  and  tokens." 

"  Gave  him  the  signs  and  tokens.  Gave  him  the 
devil — gave  him  hell  !  ViTiat  was  this  man  like,  in  the 
name  of  heaven  T' 

"  The  man  was  a  low-sized,  fresh-ooloured  man,  a.s 
well  as  I  could  see  by  the  light  of  a  match  when  1  lit 
my  pipe." 

"  Did  he  resemble  a  sailor  1" 

"Yes,  then,  sir,  I'm  sure  he  was  a  sailor." 

"Soul  of  Satan!  body  of  Bacchus !  but  this  is  Kelly,'*" 
cried  he  aloud  in  Italian. 

"  What  did  this  man  do  when  hs  said  it  was  Mr. 
Logan  ?"  he  asked  in  English. 

"  He  turned  off,  sir,  and  followed  the  way  the  gentle- 
man went." 

It  was  only  an  Italian  or  a  Southern  Aastrian  could 
use  such  an  imprecation  as  followed  this  nev/s.  Witti- 
out  saying  another  syllable  to  the  driver,  Manacrio 
struck  off  fur  the  Folly,  muttering  between  his 
Blenched  teeth  in  his  familiar  language,  "  I  intended 
that  we  should  be  two  to  one.  It  is  always  safest  to 
be  two  to  one  ;  but  if  Kelly  gets  there  before  me,  tkcy 
will  be  two  to  one.  I  must  run — fly.  Iilaledictious  ! 
but  this  is  a  course,  whereon  the  wagers  aiS  a  fortune 
against  a  rope." 

So  saying,  he  ran  through  the  fog  and  darkness  to- 
wards tiie  cottage. 

CHAPTEil  IV. 

AT  TKJJ  COTTAGE  DOOa. 

When  Manaccio  commenced  his  jounicy  to  the 
Folly  Kelly  was  mora  tban  hal£-:vay  in  advance. 
Mauacci*  was  not.o.uite  so  familiar  with  uUe  ^iace  as 
Kelly,  and  consaquently  he  did  not  ilir-^ov  his  steps 
with  such  accuracy.  Kelly  walked  rapidly  ;  Manaccio 
ran  until  he  lost  breath,  and  thun  walked  as  '.ho  top  of 
his  speed  until  he  recovered,  and  then  started  again  at 
a  quicker  rate. 

As  they  approached  the  cottage  the  door  was  at 
the  left.  To  get  to  the  windows  it  was  neces- 
Eary  to  pass  the  door  if  oco  walked  by  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  cottage  ;  if,  however,  one  went  by 
the  right  side  the  door  was  not  passed. 

The  room  in  v.-hich  Logan  and  Caulfield  were  left 
fronted  inland.  It  had  tvvo  eiterior  sides,  one  facing 
Inland  and  anothef  to  the  rig'ut,  a*  tho  two  men  ap- 
proached. Thus  the  window  iacing  inland,  or  avray 
from  the  sea,  was  the  one  nearer  the  door. 

To  the  door  there  was  a  deep  trellis  portico  ;  the  hall 
"vrni  broad,  wider  th.in  deep  ;  three  dours  opened 
upon  it,  one  directly  opposite  the  outer  door,  and  one 
at  either  end  ;  tlie  door  at  the  left  end  of  the  hall 
was  the  one  giviLg  admission  into  the  parlour. 

Despite  all  the  haste  Mafiacjio  made,  Kelly_beat  him 
by  two  hundred  yards.  A  'foot-ia'.l  upon  a  road  at 
night  would-be  audible  even  at  that  distance,  but  the 
Burt'ace'Of  the  dov.-ns  was  soft  and  dull  as  velvet,  and 
Kelly  got  no  warning  that  any  one  was  following  him 

K^lly  passed  by  the  do  jr.  He  wanted  to  sea  Low 
.matters  stood  before  lifting  the  latch.  Ke  stood 
In  the  light  of  the  window  and  looked  in.  His  face 
pew  pale  ;  he  clenched  hia  hands,  and  muttering  an 
imprecation  in  a  tone  of  surprise  and  fear,  stood  as  if 
L ;  were  frozen  to  death. 

This  what  he  s;iw  : 

The  table,  a  long,  nirrow  one,  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  I'oom,  its  length  being  parallel  to  the  wmdow.  The 
■two men,  Logan  and  Caulfield,  were  standing  at  oppo- 
site sides,  Caulfield'e  face  being  towards  Kelly, 
Logan's  back.  Logan  held  the  revolver  in  his  hand, 
with  the  murale  resting  on  the  table.  The  double- 
baixelled  pistol  v.-as  similarly  held  by  CpAlfitld.  Thev 
Wjre  k.oki'-g  fixedly  at  (-ne  another,' and..:.6  well  a.s  tlie 
spectator  could  lio.ir  tliroiirh  tli?  dull  boom  of  tlio  dis- 
tant sea  and  the  1<av  moan  of  tiie  v,-i;id,  they  were 
>ileut,  or  i!a.ying  little.  The  lamp  stood  between  them, 
there  was  a  dangerous  <)spression  on  each  face,  and  as 


Kelly  looked,  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  first  j 
movement  of  either  would  be  followed  by  the  report  of 
fire-arms.    They  appeared  like  men  who  had  said  all 
that  was  to  be  .^aid,  and  were  waiting — each  immovable, 
deadly — the  first  motion  of  the  otiier. 

Kelly  stood  transfixed  with  horror.  What  would  be 
the  end  of  it  ?  They  were  both  hopelessly  desperate. 
What  ought  he  do  ? 

His  first  unreasoning  impulse  was  to  draw  back  a 
few  paces,  fling  his  whole  weight  against  tha  sash,  and 
precipitate  himself  into  the  room. 

A  moment's  reflection  told  him  that  ugon  such  an 
act  being  done,  the  t\70  men  would  be  galvanised  into 
action,  and  he  might  gain  the  room  only  to  find  two 
wounded,  dying  men. 

What  should  he  do  ? 

Meanwhile,  Manaccio  was  rapidly  lessening  the  dis- 
tance between  him  and  the  Folly.  The  on-or  he  had 
made  at  starting  increased  as  he  went,  and  by  the  time 
he  got  to  the  hue  of  the  Folly,'he  had  deviated  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  to  the  right. 

A  dull  blur  of  light  upon  the  fog  showed  him  his 
mistake,  and  he  instantly  turned  and  ran  direct  for 
the  cottage. 

As  he  drew  near  he  was  enaleled  by  the  rise  in  the 
ground  which  he  traversed  to  see  the  two  figures  ia" 
the  room.  "There,"  he  thought,  "either  I  have  beaten 
Kelly,  or  it  was  not  he.  Any  way,  all  is  well  yet,  and 
I  am  in  time.    We  are  still  two  to  one." 

The  window  through  wluch  he  saw  was  the  one  on 
the  right  of  the  house,  and  opposite  to  that  at  which 
Kelly  had  stood  paralysed  with  fear.  At  a  glance  he 
perceived  how  matters  lay. 

"  I  have  amved  just  in  time,"  he  thought.  "I  shall 
raise  the  window  and  spring  upon  Cauifield's  back." 

He  tried  the  sa?^,  but  it  would  not  yield.  "Ha!" 
lie  muttered,  "  I  shall  have  to  go  round  to  the  door." 

He  looked  into  the  room  once  more  in  order  to  see 
that  all  was  right.  The  two  men  still  stood  motion- 
less. He  tho'.ight  he  could  .see  Logan's  lips  move  as  if 
he  spo?e,  but  no  sound  readied  him.  The  lamp  was 
burning  betvv-cen  them,  and  they  held  the  pistols  ready 
in  their  hands.  lie  g'nnced  round  the  parlour  closely, 
until  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  oppoidte  window.  Then, 
with  a  wild  itnprccation,  he  sprang  back.  The  face  of 
Kelly,  pallid  and  aghast,  glanced  at  him  across  the  re- 
gion of  light. 

He  paused  a  moment,  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
bosom,  and  muttering^  "There  is  no  choice  now," 
stepiied  Gteulthiiy  as  a  cai  from  the  window  at  which 
he  stood,  and  ran  lightly  to  the  other. 
'  When  iie  reached  it,  Kelly  had  disappeared. 

To  return  to  Kelly  : 

The  Cjucstioa  v.-hioh  he  put  to  himself  ■vs'as  not  so 
quickly  a^sv.x-red  as  he  could  desire.  He  stood  some 
time  in  brea-thless  doubt,  .-^.t  length  hs  made  up  his 
mind. 

"  I  will  tnk?-  off  m.y  boots,"  he  cTecided.  "  I  will 
steal  to  the  cuter  <loor,  opan  it  without  tho  least  noise, 
cress  the  hall,  and  p)ushing  in  the  parlour  door,  pounce 
upot  Logan,  and  secure  him  before  he  has  time  to 
mo-i  e  a  musL-lo." 

The  ptia  soemod  good,,  and  he  proce-Ddcd  to  set 
about  its  iiistant  e.<:3cution.  He  wore  large,  he^ivy  sea 
boots,  and  it  v.'as  no  easy  matter  to  draw  them  ofi'.  Ta 
order  to  do  this  with  greater  ease  he  withdrew  from 
the  window  and  sat  down.  It  was  during  this  absence 
that  Manaccio  arrived.  As  soon  a.s  Kelly  had  accom- 
plished his  purpose  'he  returned  to  the  window  to  ti-y 
if  any  change  had  taken  place.  It  was  then  he  saw 
Manacoio,  and  Manaccio  saw  him. 

When  Manaccio  srrived  at  the  window  where  Kelly 
had  been,  and  found  it  deserted,  his  first  gliujce  was 
directed  tcvards  the  interior  of  the  parlour.  There 
all  was  still  unchanged. 

What  had  become  of  Kelly  ? 

He  looked  rapidly  around,  dreading  an  ambuscade. 
But  there  was  nothing  in  the  little  garden  behind 
which  the  .sailor  couid  hid.3.  By  the  aid  of  the  light 
streaming  through  the  cottage  window,  he  could  see 
thirty  yards  into  the  fog,  and  there  was  no  larger 
object  within  that  radius  than  a  gaunt,  ragged  shrub 
or  tv/o. 

He  had  kept  hi.?  hand  in  his  bosom  all  this  time. 
"Now  he  drew  it  forth,  ajid  the  rays  from  the  lamp 
glittered  upon  the  thin,  llerable  blade  of  the  dagger. 

Rethought  he  heard  a  noise  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  door.  He  wont  forward,  and  peered  in  that 
direction,  but  could  see  nothing. 

He  advanced  a  step  towards  the  deep  portico,  and 
stumbled  over  Kelly's  boots. 


"  Aha  I  soul  of  Satan,"  he  breathed.  "  He  has  taken 
off  his  boots  ;  he  is  stealing  through  the  hall ;  he  will 
be  in  while  I  am  thinking." 

He  now  moved  rapidly  forward,  with  his  head  anKi 
chest  bent,  hi.?  left  hand  clenched  upon  his  breast,  and 
his  right  hand  slightly  behind  him,  and,  following  the 
hand  through  the  darkness,  the  Jcold  blue  gleam  of 
the  steel. 

He  found  the  door  open.  This  confirmed  his  idea. 
He  advanced  cautiously,  and  listened.  Then 
he  stepped  under  the  porch,  and  tried  to  pierce 
the  darkness  of  the  IjaJl.  But  even  those  won- 
derful eyes  of  his  were  powerless.  He  saw  only  a 
gloomy  void. 

As  he  stood  thus  the.  head  of  a  man  appeared  at  the 
entrance  of  the  porch.  Manaccio  advanced  a  step.  A 
man  now  emerged  from  the  shelter  of  the  porch  and 
stepped  noiselessly  after  the  foreigner. 

The  latter  heard  nothing  and  made  another  advance. 
The  man  took  two  rapid  paces,  and,  seizing  the  riglrti 
hand  of  Manaccio  a  little  above  the  wrist  wifh  one 
hand  and  clutching  thp  nack  of  the  foreigner  with  the 
other,  precipitated  himself  forward  with  all  his  might! 
The  two  men  fell  into  the  dark  haU  and  rolled  upon 
the  hollow-sounding  floor  in  a  deadly  embrace. 

"  Maledictions !  but  that  open  door  was  a  plot,  a  trap, 
and  I  fell  into  it." 

Ka!^  could  not  understand  all  that  was  said,  but  ha 
was  fclniliar  with  the  first  word. 

"  If  you  had  a  prayer  handy  it  might  be  better  than 
acurae — but  please  yourself,  plea6eyourseIf,,my  friend," 
he  cried,  as  the  lithe  form  of  the  otiier  writhed  in  hii 
powerful  gi'ipe. 

The  two  men  in  the  parlour  heard  the  faU.  Both 
started,  and  for  a  moment  looked  towards  the  door. 
When  Manaccio  spoke  a  gleam  of  triumph  passed  across 
Logan's  features.    He  said — 

"That's  Stefano.  You  see  the  odds  are  two  to  one. 
He  tripped  as  he  came  in." 

When  Kelly's  voice  was  heard,  Caulfield  retorted  in, 
a  tone  of  profound  relief — 

"  That's  Kelly.  You  see  the  odds  are  the  same  aa 
before.    Kelly  tripped  Stefano." 

That  evening  Edward  Murphy,  a  fisherman  ,of  Poul- 
more,  was  taken  suddenly  ill.  His  wife  sat  by  hia 
bedside  for  hoiu's  hoping  fo:-  a  favourable  change,  bull 
it  did  not  coma.  At  length  she  became  alarmed,  and 
having  called  in  one  of  her  neigh'oours  to  wacch  by  hia 
bedside,  she  went  for  a  priest  and  doctor  to  Tralough, 
She  arrived  at  about  ten  o'clock. 

The  priest  was  on  another  sick  call,  and  the  doctoi 
was  visiting  a  patient.  She  left  mes-iages  for  both, 
and  learning  that  neither  would  return  wifiiin  an 
hour,  stiirted  back  for  Poulmore. 

In  her  ag(my  of  mind  and  in  the  blind  chaos  of  the 
misjy  night  she  lo.5t  her  way  and  wandered  abjout  the 
downs  for  half  an  hoar,  At  length  she  saw  a  light, 
and  approached  it. 

"  Ah,  the  FoUy.  Kow  I  am  all  right.  Thank 
heaven." 

The  Folly  '^^^  between  her  and  the  sea,  and  conse- 
quently bhe  h.id  to  go  by  it.  She  was  at  the  left  side, 
and  just  as  she  passed  she  heard  the  fall  iS  the  hall 
and  the  subsequent  struggle.  Great  as  her  haste  was, 
ski  paused  and  listened.  She  heard  the  words  spoken, 
Someihing  dreadful  was  goin;  on  she  f'jt  certain. 
She  drew  nearer.  She  ofept  up  to  the  window,  hold- 
ing her 'oreath  and  treading  on  tiptoe.  She  looked  in, 
and  s»v/  the  two  men  standing  at  cha  table.  She  heard 
their  voices,  but  oould  not  distinguish  their  words. 
Seeing  th,it  neither  of  the  two  men  moved,  and  that 
t'ney  held  de.idly  weapons  in  their  hands,  and  feeling 
there  wt.s  a  life  and  deati;  i^-irug';!?  coing  <n  in  the 
hall,  she  turne.l  her  back  and  fled  as  fast  as  her  limbs 
could  carry  her,  saying  as  sue  u  eut,  God  lend  ma 
strength.  God  grant  i  may  be  alile  to  send  ths  polica 
in  time.  •  But  it  will  be  too  late — too  late." 

And  urging  herself  forward  with  this  idea,  she  flew 
across  the  downs. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

Fifteen  female  "  freoh./iff/i"  aie  mawiculated  in  De- 
laware Coliiice. 

The  Panama  Star  states  that  Guatemala,  Salvador 
and  Nicaragua  Imd  come  to  an  agreement  to  take  joint 
possession  of  Honduras.  • 

'i'he  PbiladeipUja  correspondent  of  the  Times,  writ- 
ing on  Oct.  2-1,  Miiys  : — "  At  Memphis  the  yellow  fevei 
shows  about  20  to  23  deaths  daily.  There  is  some 
[  troT.ble  on  account  o?  a  '  strike'  amo  ig  the  nurses. 
:  The  Howard  Association  ^employes  325  nurses,  and  a. 
I  scarcity  of  funds  compelled  them  to  reduce  pay  to  3 
I  dols.  a  day,  but  the  nur.ses  h;ive  struck  for  5  dols., 
I  and  were  Siiid  to  be  masters  of  the  situation." 
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ONLY  A  DAUGETEIt. 

Br 

SIDNEY  FITZEREN;. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

Peace  with  Persia  had  been  concluded  in  the  sp?ing 
t>t  1857,  but  there  \7ere  signs  like  the  muttering  of 
distant  ihunder  through  India.  Sagacious  generals 
tad  long  foreseen  the  threatened  storm.  It  was  now 
to  burst  in  its  wild  fury  over  that  devoted  land. 

Amongst  thd  regiments  ordered  abroad  was  that  of 
Re. inald  Sinclair.  One  brief  visit  he  paid  to  the  Rec- 
tory before  he  sailed,  and  my  obsei-vant  eye  saw  at  a 
glance  how  much  the  yo^.mg  soldisr  felt  the  coming 
Sqjaration.  Hardly  had  he  dared  to  taste  the  cup  of 
happiness  ere  it  was  rudely  dashed  from  his  lips.  All 
his  bright  plans  for  the  coniing  summer,  when  Emily 
iad  he  should  walk,  and  ride,  and  read  together, 
enjoying  their  dehdous  dciy-dream,  were  gone — all 
gone. 

It  was  a  calm  efvening  in  the  pleasant  spring-time 
(that  last  of  Reginald's  stay),  when  Beech  wood,  always 
lovely,  looked  its  best — perhaps  because  the  teeming 
earth  spontarfeously  pours  from  her  luxuriant  bosom 
ber  richest  treasures  then,  vegardl^ss  of  the  fostering 
tare  of  man. 

I  spent  the  evening  alone  in  the  picture  gallery- 
Emily  and  Reginald  had  been  riding  together.  It  was 
tLosk  when  I  heard  her  light  siep  as  she  hastened  up 
tLe  stairs  to  her  chamber. 

Hoars  afterwards  I  gently  tapped  at  her  door  ;  she. 
Opened  it,  and  threw  herself  into  my  ai-ros.  I  could 
not  speak,  but,  with  my  arm  round  her  waifst,  led  her 
to  that  room  where  we  had  passed  our  happiest  hours 
together. 

There  Emily  told  me  that  Reginald  Sinclair  had 
naked  her  to  be  his  bride ;  on  her  tiny  finger  there 
flashed  the  diamond  ring  of  betrothal,  an(i  from  her 
iovely  head  I  missed  a  silken  tress  of  gold.  She  drew 
lockot  from  her  bosom,  fastened  to  a  chain  of  finest 
workmanship  wliich  encircled  her  neck.  On  touching 
the  spring  it  flew  open,  and  revealed  an  exquisite 
likeness  of  the  young  ensign  in  full  uniform,  wMlst 
on  the  reverse  side  a  lock  of  chestnut  hair  was  con- 
EneJ  by  a  band  of  gold,  studded  at  either  end  by  a 
raby  and  a  sapphire,  the  initial  letters  of  his  name. 

It  was  a  hard  moment  for  me,  despite  my  stem  re- 
lolves  ;  bu*  I  svas  enabled  to  master  my  emotions. 

Emily's  beautiful  eyes  were  heavy  with  weeping,  as 
»he  laid  her  head  like  a  wearied  child  on  my  bosom. 
Few  words  passed  between  us.  Alas  !  wiiat  words 
tould  soothe  a  sorrow  like  ours  ? 

Early  on  the  following  morning  Reginald  came,  and, 
leeking'my  father,  told  him  of  his  choice.  He  met 
jrith  no  opposition  ;  there  could  be  no  objection  to  a 
anion  between  our  house  and  that  of  Sinclair.  Perhaps 
my  father  was  relieved  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken  ; 
at  least  /  afterwards  thought  so.  Never  had  I  seen 
Kegiuald  so  immanned  as  cn  that  eventful  morning. 

He  took  Emily's  hand,  and  leading  her  towards  me, 
ho  placed  her  in  my  arms,  and  said,  while  he  dashed 
the  rebeUious  tear  from  his  eye — "  Take  care  of  our 
dai-ling  Lily  for  me." 

Speechless  with  emotion,  I  folded  my  arms  aroimd 
kar,  in  token  that  I  accepted  the  sacred  trust. 

A  kiss — a  pressure  of  the  hand — and  Reginald,  oar 
darling  Reginald,  v/as  gone  ! 

As  /  sought  the  terrace  when  autumn's  withering 
gloom  seemed  best  in  unison  with  the  withered  heart 
within  me,  so  Liiy  sought  the  terrace  when  the  bud- 
ding blossoms  Ox  spring,  as  they  enamelled  the  turf  at 
hsr  feet,  Eeemed  to  whisper  to  her — Hope,   I  had  .two 


pet  carrier  doves.  Reginald-  and  I  had  long  ago 
trained  their  ancestors  to  carry  messages  back  and 
forward  fi-om  the  Rectory,  and  we  had  agresd  that 
Reginald  should  take  my  doves  with  him,  and  let  one 
of  them  out  when  he  was  about  to  embark,  the  other 
when  the  ship  weighed  anchor. 

It  was  on  the  terrace  we  watched  the  return  of  the 
doves.  True  to  its  marvellous  instinct,  the  first  bir  d 
liew  panting  to  its  cage  the  day  after  Reginald's  depar- 
ture, bearing  under  its  wing  his  first  message  of  love, 
fcecured  by  a  silken  thread. 

The  next  day  we  stationed  ourselves  on  the  same 
spot  to  watch  the  return  of  the  second  dove.  After 
hours  spent  in  eagerly  ssaaning  the  distant  horizon,  I 
noticed  a  tiny  speck  in  the  air  ;  it  cama  nearer,  but 
slowly,  and  with  di'^culty,  apparently  struggling. 
Just  as  Lily  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  terrace,  as  she 
eagerly  hastened  to  the  cage,  the  dove  rolled  over  in 
the  air,  and  fefl  dead,  at  her  feet.  The  faithful  bird 
had  been  shot  on  the  wing,  and  Reginald's  missive  was 
dyed  with  its  blood  ! 

A  strange  pang  shot  through  my  heart  as  I  reached 
Lily  just  in  time  to  catch  her  fainting  form  in  my 
arms. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  sacred  trust  I  had  undertaken, 
I  devoted  myself  entirely  to  Lily.  As  the  best  antidote 
to  grief,  I  induced  her  to  occupy  her  mind.  Faithful 
to  his  promise,  young  Radley  had  sent  her  the  '•'  Ma- 
donna," and  Reginald  had  so  enthusiastically  admired 
the  picture  that  I  urged  Lily  to  make  it  her  master- 
piece. My  erforts  succeeded  partially,  I  saw,  after  a 
time,  that  my  darhng  and  his  darling  was  struogling 
bravely  against  her  feeUngs.  But  alas  !  wth  all  her 
efforts  sho  never  recovered  her  old  cheerf uhaeis  com- 
pletely. 

We  rode  together  now,  for,  under  Reginald's  teach- 
ing, Lily  had  c^uita  overcome  her  timidity,  and  we 
visited  the  poor  of  Beechwood,  who  always  received  us 
with  affectionate  reverence.  The  story  of  Lily's  love 
for  the  handsome  young  officer  they  all  had  J;nown 
from  childhood  struck  a  chord  in  the  honest  hearts  of 
the  poor,  and  many  a  blessing  feU  on  her  ''bonny  golden 
head."  A  wondrous  povvermy  Lily  had  of  gaining  hearts  ; 
her  angelic  beauty,  her  gentle  voice,  her  quick  sympathy 
v;ith  sorrow,  had  an  electric  efiect. 

At  last  we  heard  of  Regumld's  safe  arrival  in  India. 
Each  mail  brought  letters  to  Lily  laden  with  love  ; 
but,  alas  !  the  news  of  aftairs  in  India  was  far  from 
encouraging.  Reginald  was  serving  under  the  gallant 
Havelock  through  that  terrible  campaign,  and  we  knew 
his  soldiers  were  fighting  against  fearful  odds. 

Brave  deeds  of  noble  daring  were  recorded  of  the 
young  ensign  ;  he  had  already  received  promotion  ; 
but,  encouraging  as  all  these  accounts  ware,  it  v.as 
long  t^nd  weary  to  wait  for  the  letters,  and  suspense 
told  terribiy  on  Lily.  She  began,  indeed,  to  resemble 
the  pale  and  delicate  flower  rather  than  the  bloom- 
ing rose.  I  knew,  too,  that  the  stricken  dove  and  its 
blood-stained  missive  often  recurred  in  dire  foreboding 
to  the  hciirt  of  the  anxious  girh 

So  the  wcai-y  months  passed  by  ;  winter  was  at 
hand  ;  but  with  it  came  nothing  that  was  rea&suriug 
as  to  Lily's  health  ;  and  an  ominous  pressure  of  the 
hand  upon  her  side  as  she  ascended  the  staii'S,  and  a 
short  cough  on  the  least  exposure  to  cold,  were  symp- 
toms tkit  tLrilled  me  to  the  inmost  souk 


CHAPTER  Vl-n. 

During  the  month  of  October  young  Radley  came 
again  to  ]3eechwood  for  a  few  daya'  shooting,  hapiiily 
unaccompanied  by  his  father. 

His  kind  attention  to  Lily  earned  for  him  my  grati- 
tude. He  brought  her  down  some  splendid  studies  in 
coloured  chalks.  What  would  not  I  have  given  to 
have  seen  her  seated  once  more  before  the  easel  copy- 
ing these  figures  v/ith  the  artistic  spirit  she  manifested 
when  first  she  came  to  Beechwood. 

During  this  day  my  father  and  his  young  guest 
spent  most  of  their  time  shooting  ;  but  in  the  evening 
George  Radley  played  chess  with  Lily,  read  to  her,  or 
sang  to  her,  while  I  accompanied  him.  He  had  a 
good  voice,  and  Lily  said  it  reminded  her  of  the  tones 
of  her  father's. 

The  change  this  little  visit  occasioned  in  the  dull 
routine  of  our  daily  life,  and  the  excitement  conse- 
quent thereon,  seemed  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
Lily,  though,  at  times,  the  unnatural  brightness  of  her 
eye  and  the  hectic  on  her  cheek,  while  it  rendered  her 
enchantingjy  beautiful,  cut  me  to  the  heart. 

Alas  !  the  fatal  verdict  of  the  London  physician 
whoroj  with  many  a  gad  mjsgi>ing,  I  eummoned  if 


1  Beechwood,  confirmed  my  own  conviction  that  ou* 
Lily  was  not  to  be  a  'oride  of  earth. 

j     Gently  and  fondly  I  tended  that  angel  form,  as  It 

'  slowly  faded  away. 

The  rector  and  his  wife,  to  whom  Lily  had  grown 
inexpressibly  dear,  grieved  as  over  a  loved  child  | 
grieved  doubly  for  the  child  they  were  losing  and  ioi 
the  gallant  child  who  was  fighting  for  his  country  in  a 
far  off  land. 

In  the  naidst  of  my  deep  andaniiotu  trouble  arrived 
the  sscond  eventful  epoch  of  my  life.  It  was  ushered 
in  by  the  same  solemnity  as  the  nrstf-a  special  6uni« 
mens  to  attend  my  father  in  his  study.  I  obeyed 
the  mandate,  with  considerable  sinking  of  heart. 

How  vividly  that  other  interview  stood  out  b«for< 
my  mind,  with  its  sudden  transition  from  fear  to  joy 
when  my  father  announced  his  intention  of  bringing 
Lily  to  Beechwood.  Alas  I  tftat  happiness  was  aoW 
fast  fleeing  away  for  ever.  W  .it  might  fAw  sunmoaa 
be  ?    I  was  not  kept  long  in  suipense. 

When  I  entered  my  father's  study  ha  requested  rat 
to  be  seated,  and  without  much  preface,  but  with  th« 
wild  manner  of  a  man  who,  having  staked  his  oil  and 
lost,  had  grown  reckless,  he  began  by  informing  ma 
"  That  all  his  efforts  to  better  his  circumatancos  had 
failed,  been  useless — woroe^than  useless.  Our  whole 
inheritance  was  on  the  eve  of  being  swept  away,  the 
property  which  had  been  in  our  family  for  generations 
was  about  to  pass  into  other  hands."  "With  yo-a,"  he 
continued,  "  lies  the  only  means  of  redemption." 

"  Papa,"  I  began.    He  interrupted  me  i-  ■  ■ 

"  You  have  often  stood  in  my  way."  , 

"Oh,"  papal"  A  wave  of  the  hand,  and  fa«  coai'^ 
tinued  :  (• 

"  This  is  the  only  chance  you  will  ever  have  to  etuva 
ms." 

Then  he  told  me,  in  a  peculiar,  spasmodic,  gasping 
tone,  as  he  paced  the  room,  the  knotted  veins  swollen 
like  great  cords  upon  his  forehead,  where  large  beads 
of  perspiiation  stood — he  told  me  that  "  had  he  been 
blessed  v/iCL  a  son,  his  whole  life  would  have  beea 
different." 

"  It  is  of  no  use,"  he  said,  to  hide  from  you  what 
will  soon  be  the  gossip  of  every  house  in  the  county,' 
Better  that  you  should  hear  it  from  methanfrom  your 
maid,  while  she  dresses  jous  hair."  He  spoke  thesa^ 
words  very  bitterly.  .  , 

'•'  WTien  that  other  terrible  disappointment  fell  upoa 
me,  which  was  equal  to  being  disinherited  of  a  lawful 
property,  I  was  left  without  hope.  Amad  infatuation 
seized  me.  All  the  proud  blood  in  these  veins  of  mine 
forbade  me  to  race  those  who  were  my  peers-»- those,  too, 
who  were  my  inferioi-s — here,  in  my  poverty— a  jilted> 
disappointed  man,  and  tha^  man — a  Da  Vera. 

"  Oh!  God,  it  was  very  titter.  I  rushed  wiWly — ' 
vainly,  as  the  resulthas  proved — to  try  and  retrieve  my 
miserable  position.  I  had  won  at  play  in  my  youtli, 
when  I  played  for  fun  ;  might  I  not  \rin  now  ia  my 
dira  necessity — win  what  would  save  me  from  ruin- 
Thus  I  reasoned — fool — madman  that  I  was  ' — thus  I 
rushed  headlong— losing — losing— losing  !" 

'•'  The  excitement  became  necessary  to  me.  In  my 
despair  I  rushed  on — losing — losing — losing — ^for  on 
that  road  there  is  no  letuin."  His  eyes  shot  fiie^  and 
his  frame  shook  convulsively  as  he  Sjioke. 

'•  Ojie  man,"  he  continued,  '-oils  man  through  all 
this  clung  to  me,  goaded  me  on,  offered  me  money, 
pressed  it  upon  me,  got  me  into  his  power,  fastened 
the  net  round  me — ruined  me.  Yov.  loofja  see/i  VloZ  nuKU 
He  can  sell  this  place  over  our  heads  ;  rather  he — ha 
can  become  the  posie&sor  of  it  himself.  Hs  holds  out 
but  o«.fi  chance,  one  hope.  If  you  will  save  your  father's 
honour  and  prevent  his  name  going  down  to  posterity 
as  the  last  of  his  race,  who  ruined,  gambled  away 
— ^that'stheplainEnglish — his  princely  inheritance,  you 
— you — yes,  you — a  De  Vere — must  wed  the  son  «i 
that  man  !" 

All  the  mystery  was  cleai-ed  up  now.  I  Eee"med  ts 
have  lived  years  while  I  tat  there  listening  to  my  fa'' 
'ther.  When  he  cease4  speaking  I  did  not  stir.  I 
buried  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  tears — hot^  burningi 
long  pent-up  tear  s — isllia  ton-en ts  cn  the  carpet  at  mv 
feet,  while  my  v.'hole  frame  quivered  v.ith  agony.  I 
was  bewildered,  sneli-boimd,  speechless. 

When  at  last  I  looked  up  at  that  proud  man  before 
me,  I  thought  what  he  must  have  suffered  to  think  ot 
such  an  alternative  ;  what  lie  must  have  felt  to  maka 
such  a  proposal  to  A  is  child,  his  only  child — dislike  me 
as  he  might — blame  me  as  he  might,  as  the  cause  ol 
much  of  his  sorrow.  Yet,  the  blood  of  his  proud  an- 
cestors flowed  in  my  veins.  I  was  his  child  still.  Could 
I  have  had  any  reason  to  ofi'er,  could  I  hav,  pleaded 
that  my  heart  was  another's — but  had  not  that  othej 
Jjjassed  mo  by  <— I  wi^ht  have  'withstood  fatbeij 
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»nd,  laaving  him  to  the  consequences  of  his  ovra  acts, 
h.ive  turned  mv  back  upon  Beechwood  for  ever.  I 
don't  know  -whether  I  would  have  done  this.  I  say 
I  TTngJct,  For  one  thing  I  thanked  God  :  that  in  order 
to  sare  my  father  from  ruin,  I  had  not  to  turn  away 
from  the  proffered  love  of  HegLnald  Sinclair.  Bitter 
RS  my  trials  were,  this  would  have  added  wormwood  to 
the  gall.  Sitting,  then,  abject  and  forlorn,  I  resolved 
to  complete  my  sel' -martyrdom,  to  show  that,  though 
"  Only  a  Daughter" — a  neglected,  unloved  daughter — 
the  blood  of  the  old  De  Vere  could  render  me  capable 
of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice. 

The  stern  discipline  I  had  so  lorsg  exercised  over  my 
heart  marvellously  aided  me  in  this  terrible  moment 
of  my  life. 

■  Slowly  at  last  I  rose.  Jly  father  was  still  pacing  the 
room,  as  though  he  had  forgotten  my  presence  there. 
I  fiimg  back  the  heavy^  damp  masses  of  hair  that  had 
fallen  over  my  shoulder.    I  stood  before  him. 

, '"  Father,"  said  "  I  speak  itnotiu  reproach.  Your 
lips  have  never  blessed  me  since,  as  a  poor,  motherless 
child,  I  was  left  to  your  sole  guardianship.  Here  is  my 
hand,  bestow  it  as  you  will.  !□  return  I  crave  that  bless- 
ing now — that  blessing  for  which  my  heart  has  yearned, 
but  dared  not  a:jk  through  my  long  and  lonelj  child- 
hood. The  only  boon  I  ask  is  time  ;  let  me  not  be  unduly 
hurried.  Gitrerge  Eadley  ('tis  with  him  <ynly  I  would 
[le;d)  is  genei-otts  oad  kind  ;  he  iriU  ntrt;  deny  me  this. 
Ho  muit  hkewige  know  that  no .  love  goes  with  the 
hnnd  that  I  bestcJw.  If  he  is  content,  1  bow  to  the 
Bacrifice." 

"  Our  lovely  Lily" — (here  my  voice  "failed  me,  but  I 
struggled  on) — "  our  lovely  Lily  is  dying.  From  Ee- 
ginald  Sinclair  I  received-  her  as  a,  sacred  trust.  I  must 
Eulfil  that  trast ;  then  I  am  at  your  service,  gLid  if  by 
iny  renunciation  of  self  1  can  add  one  moment  of  hap- 
piness to  that  Hfe  I  have,  however  unwittingly,  contri- 
Outed  to  render  wonry  and  joyless." 

My  father,  who  had  made  no  efibrt  to  interrupt  me, 
rtood  amazed  before  mo ;  for  some  moments  ha  seemed 
unable  to  speak,  while  tears — the  first  I  had  ever  seen 
him  shed — flowed  over  his  wasted  cheek. 

"  Geraldiae,"  he  said  at  last,  while  he  trembled  vio- 
lently— "  Geraldine,  I  have  wronged  you,  deeply 
wronged  you  ;  I  never  knew  your  priceless  worth. 
Dearer  than  ten  thousand  sons  shall  you  henceforth  be 
to  me,  if  it  be  not  too  lat^  to  redeem  the  miserable 
past."    And  the  proud  man  wept  upon  my  bosom. 

Never,  surely,  was  property  redeemed  at  greater  cost; 
nnd  yet,  to  have  won  my  father's  love  at  last,  even  at 
Buch  a  price,  seemed  like  a  bow  o£  hope  athwart  tho 
d/.rk  and  stormy  sky. 

(To  be  Contimied.) 


PEOPLE  -WILL  TALK. 
Yon  may  got  throngh  the  world,  bnt  'twill  be  very  slow. 
If  you  listen  to  all  that  is  said  as  yon  go  ; 
STou'll  be  worried,  and  fretted,  and  kept  in  a  stew, 
For  meddlesome  tongues  will  have  sometliing  to  do, 

For  people  will  talk. 

tf  qnict  and  modest,  yonll  have  it  presnmfed, 
That  your  humble  position  is  only  assumed  ; 
You're  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  or  else  you're  a  fool, 
But  don't  get  excited,  keep  perfectly  cool. 
For  people  will  talk. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  higher  education  of 
women — and  who  are  not? — will  read  with  interest  the 
annual  report  of  the  Cambridge  examination  of  wo- 
men above  eighteen  years  of  age  for  the  year  1873.  It 
is  an  instructive  document  in  many  particulars,  and  is 
short  and  lucid.  On  a  review  of  this  report  we  see 
much  to  rejoice  over.  It  is  well  that  the  experiment 
of  raising  the  standard  of  women's  learning  should  be 
tried.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  it  is  being  found 
practicable.  It  is  still  more  satisfactory  to  see  that 
the  greatest  improvement  is  traceable  where  it  was 
most  needed — in  the  subjects  the  most  conducive  to 
the  cultivation  of  tho  mental  powprs  and  the  formation 
of  character.  Lastly,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  pleas- 
ing to  observe  that  all  this  improvement  is  going  for- 
ward without  any  diminution  of  the  special  qualities 
and  characteristics  which  make  woman  all  that  she  is 
in  the  estimation  of  all  right-thinking  men.  She  is 
.  not  moved  out  of  her  sphere — she  is  only  made  nobler, 
wiser,  better,  more  lovable  in  it. 

TEE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE.  ' 
Not.  16  being  the  feU  day  of  the  ex- Empress  of 
the  French,  it  was  generally  expected  that  there  would 
have  been  some  celebration  of  the  event  at  Chislehurst, 
and  Camden-place  was,  consequently,  visited  by  a  large 
number  of  inquirers.  To  the  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment of  all  except  immediate  friends  of  the  Imperial 
family,  the  only  information  the  lodge-keepers  were 
empowered  to  give  was  that  the  ex-Empress  was  not 
at  home,  and  that  there  was  to  be  no  celebration  of  the 
day.  There  was,  however,  a  celebration,  and  one  of  a 
very  genuine  if  not  of  a  publicly  demonstrative  charac- 
ter. Throughout  the  whole  day  victors  on  foot  and  visi- 
tors in  carriages,  when  they  found  that  the  ex-Empress 
would  have  no  formal  reception,  made  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Chislehui-st,  where  lie  the  re- 
mains of  Napoleon  III,  and  where  they  paid  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Emperor 
by  the  presentation  of  magnificent  bouquets! 
Notwithstanding  the  expressed  wish  and  orders 
of  the  Empress  that  no  public  notice  should 
be  taken  of  her  fihi  day,  there  ca,iie  to  Camden 
Place  presents  of  fruit  and  flowers.  Among 
the  latter  were  some  monster  bouquets  exquisitely 
I  aod  appropriately  arranged.  On  the  surface  of  one 
the  word'  "  Eugenie"  was  tastefully  interwoven  in 
violets.  Everyone  of  these  bouquets  were  no  sooner 
handed  in  at  Camden  House  than  they  were  taken  to 
Father  Goddard's  pretty  little  church,  and  made  to 
enlarge  the  already  foimidable  array  of  flowers  in 
front  of  Napoleon's  English  tomb.  The  Esv,  Mr. 
Qoddard  was  in  attendance  at  the  church  for  the 
best  part  of  the  day,  and  personally  superintended 
tho  arrangement  of  the  various  bouquets  as  they 
arrived.  Most  of  the  best  of  the  bouquets  had  been 
sent  from  several  parts  of  France  by  special 
messengers.  A  new  chapel  is  being  erected  in  Chisle- 
hurst Roman  Catholic  Church,  opposite  where  the  re- 
maina^of  Napoleon  III  have  lain  ever  since  his  death, 
and  to  this  much  more  spacious  repository  they  will 
soon  be  removed. 


If  canerons  and  noble,  they'll  vent  out  the'r  spleen, 
You'll  hear  some  loud  bints  that  you're  selUsh  and  mean. 
If  upright,  honest,  and  fair  as  the  day, 
They'll  call  you  a  rogue  in  &  sly,  sneaking  way, 
For  people  vill  talk. 

And  then,  if  yon  show  the  least  boldness  of  heart, 
Or  a  slight  inclination  to  take  your  own  part, 
They  will  call  you  an  upstart,  conceited  and  vain  % 
But  keep  straight  a'uead,  don't  stop  to  explain, 
for  people  will  taJJc 

If  threadbare  your  dress,  or  old-fashioned  yoni  hat, 
Some  one  will  surely  take  notice  of  that, 
And  hint  rather  strong  that  you  can't  pay  your  •way  j 
l^ut  don't  get  e;:citcd  whatever  they  say. 
For  people  will  talk. 

I'  yon  drsssinthe  fashion  don't  think  to  escape— 
j  -n-  tUcy  criticise  then  in  a  difiertot  shape, 
\  on  !«  ahead  of  your  means,  or fJur  tailor's  unpaid; 
l;ut  mmil  your  own  business,  there's  nought  to  be  made. 
For  people  ^viU  talk. 

Xow,  tho  best  way  to  do  is  to  do  as  yon  please, 
Fw  yonr  mind,  if  you  have  one,  will  then  be  ateasa  t 
Of  cfinr.'C,  you  vdil  meet  with  all  sorts  of  abuse. 
But  don't  think  to  stop  them,  it  ain't  any  uso 
For  people  v.-ill  talk.  ' 


rr  ■  NT  BA^^^,  19  and  20  Winetavem-street— Bank  Honrs, 
;    fav  from  10  .a.ra.  to  5  p.m.    On  Mond.ay,  Wednesday, 
■  luday  Evenings,  from  7  to  0.  ^£5  per  Cant,  on  Do- 


A  LADY  JOCKEY. 
In  these  Sa,y^  when  the  "  gentleman  iocliey"  ques- 
tion crops  up  now  and  then  to  create  a  momentary 
sensation  in  sporting  circles,  the  story  of  a  lady  jockey 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  At  the  Ripon  Races,  in 
1725,  we  find  that  the  ladies'  plate  was  ridden  for  by 
women,  in  threeheats  anda  final  struggle.  Butthemost 
notable  lady  in  this  class  of  achievements  was  probably 
Mrs.  Thornt^u,  the  wife  of  Colonel  Thornton.  The 
colonel  challenged  Mr.  Flint  in  1S04  that  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton would  contest  a  race  with  him  on  York  racecourse 
for  500  guineas  a  side.  The  bet  was  accej^ted,  and  the 
race  took  place,  the  colonel  leading  the  lady's  horse  to 
the  starting-place.  Mrs.  Thornton  took  and  kept  the 
lead  for  the  first  three  miles,  when  her  horse  failed, 
and  her  competitor  won.  Shs  afterwards  wrote  to  one 
of  the  newspapers  complaining  that  Mr.  FMnt's  de- 
meanour to  her  on  the  occasion  had  hardly  been  that 
of  a  gentleman.  A  "  turf  row"  sprang  up  out  of  this 
Bvent.  Mr.  Flint  asserted  that  Colonel  Thornton 
shirked  payment  of  the  lost  bet  ;  the  colonel  equivo- 
cated ;  Mr.  Flint  publicly  horsewhipped  him,  and,  as  the 
Jockey  Club  first, and  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  after- 
wards, refused  to  give  bim  redress,  we  may  safely  infer 
that  there  was  something  wrong  about  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton. His  eqxiestrian  wife,  however,  did  not  relinquish 
her  i^ndness  for  achievements  in  the  saddle.   She  rodo 


a  race  against  Buckle,  the  Newmarket  jockey.  Mrs, 
Thornton  appeared  on  the  racecourse  attired  in  purple 
cap  and  jacket,  nankeen  skii-t,  purple  shoes,  and  em- 
broidered stockings.  She  was  mounted  on  her  mara 
Louisa.  She  rode  9st.  61b.  against  Buckle's  13st,  61b., 
and  won  by  half  a  head. 


HOPE. 

Tho  way-worn  wanderer,  weary  of  life, 
Wboss  days  pass  in  trouble,  suffering,  and  strife. 
As  he  joumeyeth  onward,  with  weakness  opprest,  ■ 
My  aid  guides  his  footsteps,  my  staS  gives  him  rest. 

The  monmor  who,  sorrowing,  bends  o'er  the  grave, 
Whose  tears,  like  the  soft  dew,  its  fresh  bosom  lave. 
As  my  sweet  tones  U  soothing,  like  music  she  hears. 
Peace  returns  to  her  bosom  arid  dries  up  her  tears. 

The  friendless,  the  poor,  by  this  cold  world  forsaken, 
Whose  hearts  to  earth's  pleasures  can  never  more  wakeii, 
Jly  band  leaJs  them  homeward — in  tenderness  givea-^ 
Till  reach'd  the  bright  mansion  of  peace  and  hope,  heaven. 

Though  the  children  of  Erin,  in  sadness,  I  see— 
For  sorrow  and  ills  seem  their  dread  destiny- 
No  tear-drops  must  faU,  for,  afar  I  descry 
The  bright  star  of  happiness  gleam  in  tho  sky  I 
Soon  the  standards  of  peace  and  hope  brightly  shall  War* 
O'er  the  mound  where  all  discord  and  wrong  find  a  grave. 

A.  B. 


THE  EMPEROR  IN  EXILE. 
After  dinner  the  Emperor  went  into  his  study,  and 
was  followed  by  the  Prince  Imperial  and  the  gentle- 
men of  his  suite  and  guests.  There  he  smoked  two 
cigarettes,  and  upon  three  evenings  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  sit  by  his  side  for  more  than  half  an  hour 
and  listen  to  his  conversation,  which  generally  turned 
upon  past  events  in  France  and  his  future^prospects — 
alas  1  never  to  be  realised.  I  well  remember  his 
Majesty  saying  that  through  his  exertions  universal 
suffrage  had  been  introduced  into  Fi-ance  ;  and  when, 
I  expressed  a  hope  that  the  day  would  come  when, 
by  the  voice  of  the  country,  he  would  be  restored  to 
his  thyone,  his  reply  v^as — "  If  the  country  at  large 
wish  me  back,  then  indeed  I  may  return."  During 
the  time  I  was  enjoying  the  conversation  of  the 
Emperor,  the  Prince  Imperial  was  occupied  dra.wing 
plans  of  battles,  and  arguing  with  some  of  the  suite 
upon  the  strategy  of  war  ;  and  fi-om  the  sketches  his 
Imperial  Highness  made,  which  heshowed  the  Emperor, 
and  the  remarks  he  made,  I  felt  that  the  mihtary  geniufl 
of  Napoleon  the  First  had  descended  in  some  degree 
to  his  great-nephew.  And  here  I  must  record  the 
deep  afiisction  that  existed  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  Pi'ince,  for  in  all  my  experience  I  never  saw  father 
and  son  imited.  Need  I  add  that  the  love  of  the 
Prinjce  for  his  mother  was  only  equalled  by  her  love 
for  him  ? 


FEMALE  CLERKS  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

It  is  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  great  success  which, 
has  attended  the  experiment  at  the  Post  Office  in  em« 
ploying  females  to  do  clerical  work,  for  the  manner  ia 
which  the  duties  of  the  "  Clearing-house"  have  beea 
perf6rmed  seems  to  have  given  great  satisfaction  ta 
Mr.  Scudamore  and  Mr.  Chetwynd,  the  chief  promoters 
of  the  experiment ;  referring  to  it,  the  foi-mer  signifi- 
cantly remarks  that  "  the  work,  which  chiefly  consists 
in  fault-finding,  is  well  within  the  capacity  of  the 
female  staff,  and  has  been  performed  ia  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner."  The  Postmaster-General  also  shows  hia 
approbation  of  the  experiment  by  the  notice  which  he 
takes  of  it  in  his  report  upon  the  Post  Office  for  1872, 
and  which  runs  thus  : — "  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
have  given  my  approval  to  the  measures  that  have  been, 
proposed  for  increasing  the  employment  of  women  ia 
the  Post  Office  ;  the  first  great  step  in  that  directioa 
having  been  tsien  by  my  predecessor,  Lord  Harting- 
ton,  in  rel-.tion  to  the  telegraphs."  How  much  remains, 
to  be  done  towards  removing  those  artificial  barriers 
which  have  hitherto  shut  out  women  from  lucrative- 
employment  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  on  a 
late  occasion,  when  it  was  announced  by  advertisement 
that  there  were  twelve  vacancies  for  junior  coimtep- 
women,  at  wages  fiom  14s.  to  17s.  a  week,  more  thais 
l,200_candidates  presented  themselves. 


Becker  Bros.'  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  23.  lOd^  per  lb., 
combination  of  tlie  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  all 
that  is  roqnisito  to  make  ToapBrfect.  7SouthGreatGaorae'»>' 
street,  Dublin. 
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CHAPI'ER  XXV. 

A  T^AIVrUL  DXPLAN-ATION  AND  A  PlTIASANT  EnT). 

Sis  montUa  h  we  elapjed  siiicie  the  opening  of  onf 

It  is  now  mallow  anfumn  ;  fhe£5i>lr^en  ffrni'n  Is  bei'g 
p^rnprp,]  in,  the  Ircps  a.i-e  shed^Hn^  tlioir  leavoi!,  tne 
npefiu^t  hansr.;  ;„  the  crcharfi?,  aiul  about  the  (ur- 
ains  aiirl  the  stubbles  the  partridges  are  rising  as  t  e 
keen  pointer  quarters  his  ground,  and  sends  the  coveys 
aloft. 

Darville  ParV,  which  we  hare  hitherto  only  seen  ia 
Its  wintry  aspect,  is  now  in  its  prime  of  bervuty,  em- 
bowerel  in  a  rich  luxuriance  of  foIia<;e  that  ti!re? 
fiom  Its  npwness,  and  maVe?  its  vrhito  starinsr  waiU 
even  pictnresrtce  as  they  peep  here  and  there  througli 
the  dense  woo'iian-1. 

Not  till  now  bare  Sir  Piers  and  La'ly  Dnrrille 
returned  ;  for  herLady.ihin  has,  for  a  reason  that  will 
».nnear  presently,  piven  the«ea  coast  the  preference, 
and  re T  allied  at  AVeston-suner-Mare  since  s>»g  came 
from  L  mdon  to  So-i  ersietshire.         ,  : 

.She  is  ^.eated  now,  as  we  hare  seen  her  before,  in 
Ihe  brea'.fasf  room  wi^h  Sir  Pieis  Darvil'e,  and  both 
she  and  the  B-irone'are  171  sombre  mcuruip;?. 

The  terms  fhcv  were  orr-e  nnon  b-ive  n  uch  altere  l 
f<  r  the  br  tfer;  but  still  Sir  Piers  Darrille  is  ansiwui 
noon  those  noii-ts  of  mystery  which  her  Ladyship  stiii 
pleisps  to  Veen  to  herself. 

They  are  tallring  now  of  Aatoine?,  the  French  but- 
ler, and  his  trial. 

^  "Y..U  have  never  fold  ire,"  says  the  Baronet, 
what  Antoine  meant  by  his  anpeal  to  you  when  you 
pre  evi  'ence  against  Mm.    How  did  hesare  your 
life  once  ?" 

Her  Ladyship  smilecl  -^itnly,  but  sorrowfully, 
i  he  answer,"  she  said,  "would  inrolre  annii- 
hariiy  man's  memory." 
"But  you  will  tell  me?"  urged  Sir  Piers. 
'      "Tou  do  not  guess,  then?" 
•iNo." 

"And  yet  yon  were  cear  upon  entering tte  scene." 
The  Baronet's  eyes  b^iehfen^d. 
"Ha!"  he  said.    "Theu  it  must  hare  been  when 
fre  were  at  "VeisailJes  together?" 
"Yes,  it  W"?." 

r""'"  nnder?tand  that,"  said  Sif  Piers. 
Why  you  seized  Antoine  and  pretented  him  from 
tollowing  a  mnn  who  ran  down  the  arenue.  Wlio 
Was  that  man  r" 

Lady  Darrille  siphed. 

"Cyril  Bnyntun,"  was  ber  reply. 

And  be  attempted  your  life  ?" 
"He  did," 

The  Paronet  was  a  little  confused. 

"  Pol-  what  reason  ?"  he  asked. 

"Tbere  is  a  Ion?  a  painful  story  aiiacliea  to 
that,"  replied  her  L^.dysbio. 

"Put  your  nrom^se,"  he  nrired.  "  Yon  promised 
to  trll  me  all  when  we  returned  home." 

Hei-  LadysViin sipped  Bercoffoe  byway  of  interlude,, 
Ond  then  replied, 

'■"■must  first  hare  ft  promise  from  you.  You  re- 
-'ilect  thnt  you  have  settled  an  annuity  upon  Crissy 
Bar  "tun  !" 

l^'Yes  ;  his  child." 

"  And  nothing  that  I  have  to  tell  yon  Trill  make  yon 
alter  that.'' 

The  Baronet  looted  airhast.  He  thou^rht  he  be^an 
to  see  thm-s -ilaihly.  But  he  burned  to  know  the 
mystery  surrounding  Lady  Carville,  and  he  gare  the 
ceouired  promise 

"Mind,  you  will  keep  it  faithfully?"  aaid  her 

La'  y-hip. 

"  Yes,  yp5,  I  will." 

"Then,  now  that  Cynl  Bayntan  hcs  left  a  world 
In  which  heplrryer}  so  miserable  apart,  I  will  tell  yon 
my  hisrory.  Yon  hare  heard  me  say  that  I  hare 
travelled  in  America  ?" 

""5es,  yes,"  v^?plied  the  Barcmet,  impatiectly. 

"I  was  a  gorerness  there,  at  Boston."  ' 

"  4.  crorarnos*  " 
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"  s,  f5:r  fiers,  a  givcrness,  ann  in  tne  ramiiy  or 
f^yril  B  i,v;.tun.  l-'ewasthe  eldestson,  and — and — 
he  became  my  husband." 

Persniratinn  began  to  appcaron  theforehead  of  Sir 
Pier»  Darville. 

"Your  hncband  !"  he  exclairred.  "Then  we  are 
not  -  an  and  wife  I  Good  Hearens !  I  see  it  all  I" 

"Yon  do  not.  But  listen.  After  we  w^re  married, 
which  was  spcrctlr,  we  preserved  fir  a  time  oar  for- 
n'er  positions  in  the  horise  of  Cyril's  parents.  I  was 
foolish  e-'(^ucrh  to  consent  to  the  sub'crfu're,  and  it  had 
evil  results.  I  f  und  that  my  husband,  wenrina'  his 
chains  easily,  iiefrlcctod  me  for  t!  e  sociefy  of  others. 
You  may  Inow  that  this  wis  likely  to  arouse  my 
"CMse  of  indicnation.  In  short,  af  er  taxing  Cyril 
oi^e  dfiy  wiih  his  cruel  ne^ler't,  and  meetinff  simply 
with  ri.fiince,  I  went  to  his  father,  and  demanded  re- 
cojrnition  as  Cyril's  wife. 

"Then,  you  are  not,  rou  cannot  be  my  wife!"  ex- 
clained  Sir  Piers.  "  Oh,  Lady  Darville ! — this  is  too 
bad." 

Her  Ladyship  was  sinfrularly  cool. 

"Jam  your  wife,"  she  said,  "though,"  she  con- 
tinno'l  with  a  touch  of  hauofhtincsn,  "  f  shall  not  press 
that  claim  if  you  wish  to  repudiate  it  when  my  story 
is  told." 

This  had  the  desired  effect. 

"Go  on,  go  on,"  said  the  alarmed  and  astounded 
Bnrnnet. 

"  Well,  then,"  contiimed  her  Ladyshin.  "After  T 
had  mafle  this  disclosurp,  Cyiil  was  confronted  with 
r''e  by  his  father.  He  could  not  deny  the  secret  mar- 
riage; and  frrm  th.at  moment  vje  were  both  turned 
from  the  sl;elter  of  the  boose,  and  seat  adrift  upon 
the  world." 

"  And  what  then  ?"  as''-ed  the  e  ager  Baronet. 

■"We  were  noor,  wretr-hoUy  p'lor.  But  myhcsband 
was  ntjsse^sed  of  con.=i  lerable  talent  as  an  artist,  and 
for  a  time  the  change  in  his  circumstances,  by  robbing; 
him  of  his  evil  friends,  l-^'nt  us  tocrethpr.  Buf  this 
did  not  last.  Gra  'ually  I  found  Cyiil,  uion  frivolous 
prefenees,  absent  from  ho  -  e.  He  ceased  to  worV, 
too,  as  an  artist;  butsomehow  he  gained  money.  The 
secret  of  this  was  lhat  he  had  become  a  l^anibler."' 

"After  a  lime  his  nesrlect  srew  to  absolute  deser- 
tion. He  left  rre  and  the  infant  Crissy  to  ourselves. 
In  this  extremity  I  mannrred  to  obtain  employmeiil); 
it  was  On  the  stage  of  a  theatre  in  Kew  York." 

'J  he  Baronet  almost  quircred'with  asfonisbment. 

"It  was  while  I  was  fulfilling  a  professional  ■  em- 
p'.gement,  that  Cyril  sought  me  out"  continned  her 
"Ladyship.  "  Ho  was  then  without  means,  indeed,  in 
absolute  poverty.  I  assisted  him,  and  we  cr.me  to- 
gether a?ain.  Ent  he  soon  relapsed  into  his  former 
mode  of  life,  till  at  length  I  was  compelled  to  secure 
myself  by  len-al  proceedinp's.  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
violent  he  was,  and  what  kind  of  eridsnce  I  had  to 
gain  a  dirorco." 

"A  divorce !"  eSclaimod  Sir  Piers,  "a  rml  divoi'ce?" 

"Yes,  a  real  divorce  !  Cyril  Baynttin  and  myself 
were  legally  separated  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Kew  York.    There  was  plcntly  of  caure."  _ 

"But  why  did  you  not  tell  mo  all  this  before?" 
^ked  Sir  Piers,  agonised  between  a  sense  of  feeing 
(deceived,  and  a  feeling  of  delight  that  Lady  Darville 
was  Lady  Darville  after  all. 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  her  Ladyship,  "except 
that  rou  scarcely  gave  me  titnewhen  yon  persisted  in 
Carrying  me  oft  one  morning  to  the  English  Em'bassy 
to  make  me  Lady  Darville.  Dr>you  recollect  what  I 
saicl  on  the  morning  feat  h.ippened. 

"'Yes,  I  think  so,"  renlied  Sir  Piers,  doubtfully, 
"yon  as'cd  me  if  I  Would  not  wait  till  yon  told  me 
your  history." 

"  And  you  replied  "No." 

"I  did." 

"Then  now  yon  niideretanci ;  yon  see, it  is  not  Thj 
fault  you  did  not  give  me  time  to  explain  before  mar- 
riage, and  I  did  not  care  to  recall  painful  recollections 
till  (hey  became  absolutely  necessary  after." 
Sir  Piers  wa''  compelled  to  be  satisfied. 
"And  you  left  America  after  you  had  been  legallj 
—legally — divorced  ?" 

"No,  not  immediately.  Not  till  I  had  accnmnlated 
snfBoient  to  make  the  journey  with, — and  something 
beyond  that." 

"  But  when  you  did  leare  New  York,  this — this— 
Cyril  Bayntun  followed  you  here  ?" 

"Soirehow  he  tracl^ed  me  to  Paris,  where  I  saw 
him,  as  yon  are  aware,  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles, 
T.-n'"^  where  he  presented   the  pistol  at  me  that  was 
tnocksd  from  his  hand  by  Antoine." 

"  He  -n-ished  you  to  return  to  him.  I  suppose  ?" 
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••>o,  hf; -lem.ando-:  t'-e  ctiiiti  ot  me — Uris"y.  iiati 
cad  planed  her  in  good  hindd  in  Ensland." 

J-ir  Piers  Darville  looked  nncomfortahie  again. 

"It  was  while  we  were  here,"  continued  her  Lady, 
rhip  ;  "indce  1  ouly  ii  few  onthp  ago,  that  he  some 
how  digrorercd  the  house  at  Weston  in  which  I  had 
place-''  Cris'y.  By  a  strataj^em  he  gained  possession  of 
her,  and  took  her  to  London.  There,  she  escaped  him 
throucrh  an  accident,  and  there,  after  a  long  search, 
e^.e  was  discovered  asrain  by  him  and  by  me  at  a  me> 
Iropolitan  workhouse.  You  know  all  the  rest.  Yoa 
recollect  that,  when  thereportof  the  workhouse  being 
on  fire  reached  our  hotel.  I  suddenly  left  you,  I  has- 
fa  led  in  a  cib  o  the  burning  house,  And  v  as  just  t 
tune  to  find  Crissy  being  conveyed  a  vay  f  ir  shelter* 
Ja  su  -h  an  occasion  as  that,  rules  were  forgotten,  and,* 
llaimin.r  the  child  of  the  p.diceman  who  h  vl  charge 
I,     '  ^         ^"^^  *°       hous«cf  a  Mhysician, 

'■hsio  she  remained  till  she  was  convalescent.  She 
IS  now  at  Wcs!on,  in  hrr  old  home." 

Iler  Ladvship  p.aused  after  this  long  narrative ; 
jrhile  Sir  P.er,?  looked  at  her  in  utter  asteaishmeat. 
The  old  memories  she  had  called  no  by  Ii  er  painful 
r!ory  hid  broncrht  the  colour  vividly  to  \ax  cheeks, 
and  mrsfened  her  eyes;  and  the  Baronet  s  admira- 
tion of  her  beauty  was  not  lessened  by  these  trau« 
tiei.t  clian£?-es. 

Toa  have  told  me  all— hare  you  'f  ho  a»k«d  pite' 

ouslr. 

"All/'  ghc  rcTiliel,  "All  bat  one  thips,  you  knoTf' 

I  Veep  a  me  licine  chest?" 
Sir  Piers  turned  pale. 

"And  you  h  ^e  been  sasnicions  abont  the  contents* 
I  know  you  hare." 

"Yes,— they  are  poison!" 

"  Poi  ion !"  estflai  med  Her  Ladyship.  "Tor.r  sensei 
r!ece:ve  1  y.ju.  But  perhaps  you  were  right  in  one  in- 
stance, ,5ne  bottle  does  contain  arsenic.  The  use  oi 
that  I  harnt  in  Paris— for  the  complexion." 

"But  the  other  bottles?" 

"One  is  merely  a  wash,  scented  with  almonds,  the 
other  a  liquor,  that  no  doubt  you  took  for  a  sleeping 
draught.  You  see,  you  should  not  have  been  soca* 
rious." 

Ti.*  i-  •  *      ■■  •       •  . 

It  is  t.ie  sea-beach  at  Weston.  Along  fay  the  margia 

of  the  wafer  a  pale  but  brii.'ht-eyed'  girl  is  ilowiy 

walking,  attended  by  a  motherly  woman  who  watchef 

her  with  incessant  care. 

TTe  hare  seen  this  woman  before;  she  is  the  land- 
lady of  t:ie  h(  use  to  which  Gerald  Stjnham  followed 
Lady  Dayrille,  while  Sir  tiers  waited  miserably  and 
dressed  in  the  groom's  clothes,  at  the  public  house. 

Crissy  Bayntun  has  not  quite  recorered  her  health 
and  strength.  That  awful  night  when  she  wasc  ar- 
ried  f  rote  the  burning  workhouse  by  Lady  DarviU* 
gave  her  a  shock  that  was  not  easily  overcome.  But 
the  best  medical  advice  that  town  could  afford,  and 
the  greatest  possible  care,  obtained  the  victory,  and 
BDatched  thfe  Lost  One  from  the  jaws  of  death. 

She  is  in  deep  mournins',  and  she  has  been  taught 
that  she  ii  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  her  father. 
But  of  be;-  mother  she  knows  nothing,  f  or  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  Lady.Darville,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  to 
keep  the  c'aild  in  ignorance  of  \&z  supposed  parent- 
age. 

As  the  guardian  and  child  walk  along  by  the 
Crissy,  wonderfully  keen  and  curious  since  her  illness, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  children,  looks  up  into  tha 
woman's  eyes,  and  say.s, 

"IrYho  is  the  kind  good  lady  who  comes  to  see  mv 
so  often'?    You  call  htr  '  my  Lady.'    Who  is  she?"  ■ 

"Your  protejtress,  dear — your  guardi^..,"  returns' 
the  womar,  , 

"Ah  !  but  what  is  her  name?  What  do  yonmeatt' 
by  calling  her  'my  Lady  ?'  " 

"  Meaa !    O,  that  she  is  a  lady— that's  all." 

"But  it'n  a  title— isn't  it — a  grand  title,  like  'my 
Lord  f  "  persists  Crissy. 

"Well, — yes,"  replies  the  womap-  rcry  gravoly.-' 
"But  you  t.ave  always  known  lier  a  being  good  ti 
you,  eh  F" 

"Iso,  not  like  she  is  now.  I  ean  reeollect  her  bfl'' 
fore.  But  obe  sectned  proud  and  cold  to  me.  Now, 
she  kisses  nie  and  calls  me  her  darling  1  Whoisshs 
— riiy  viotlitT  ?" 

The  woman  tarns  her  head  hastily  towards  the 
sea.  She  fisars  that  Crissy  will  notice  her  deep  em' 
barrpssmenb. 

"Come,  lell  me,"  confinnee  file  child.  "Do  yoa 
know  I  I  feel  she  must  be  my  mother.  Erery  day, 
while  I  was  so  ill,  she  came  to  me,  and  rery  often  she 
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ETiea  so  mat  i  cnea  too.  sne  >»  ir.y  irotner.  i  m 
tnre  of  it.    I  fed      though  s!ie  were." 

While  the  chiid  is  talking  thus,  and  the  woman 
h-yiug  to  conceal  the  truth,  a  carria'-e  is  discovcrol 
coming  alonjr  a  road  that  leads  from  tho  towa  to  the 
teach.    Crissy'a  quick  eyes  soon  defecf.  it. 

"There  !"  she  exclaims.  "Look  there."  That's 
the  carriage  with  the  two  beautiful  horses  !  'Oh,  she's 
Comintf! — she's  com iii<^.' "  > 

Crissy  almost  dances  with  delight  as  the  cnrrinsre 
approaches  nearer;  and  when  it  stop?,  and  a  lady 
nlights,  she  pulis  at  her  conductor's  hand  to  hasten 
her  onward. 

_  But  who  is  that  following  the  lady  from  the  car- 
riage? Crispy  has  never  seen  that  small,  lig-ht-haired 
cervous-lookiiiggentleman  before ;  and  she  holds  bac^t 
I7ith  timidity. 

But.  the  lady  and  frentle'tian  approach  her  and  her 
pnardian,  and  the  lady,  when  she  has  taken  Crissy  to 
her  arms,  and  kissed  her,  turns  towards  the  Bmall 
gentleman,  aud  says, 

"Look  at  her.  Piers.    That's  CriFsy  Bayntun." 
^  Sir  Piers  Darville  does  look,  and  he  makes  the  I 
jicprle  reiiar!.-. 

"Oh!"  I 

*'  Come,  tisa  her  !"  exclaims  Lady  D.irville.  "Tea 
know  what  youpromired  rre." 

"  What— to— tc— kiss  her,  eh  ?" 

"Ye"!,  and  to  lore  her." 

Sir  Piers  Darville  looks  a  trifle  embarrasse'l,  but 
Jie  stoona.d'iwn — he  has  not  fs.r  to  stoQg — and  kisses 
the  astounded  Crissy  on  tho  cheek. 

Then,  turning  from  tho  girl  for  a  time.  Lady  Dar- 
rille  takes  the  woman  aside,  and  talks  to  her  very 
earnestly. 

"  Your  duty  is  now  over,"  she  says,  "Crissy  will 
,   go  back  with  us  to  Darville  Park,  aud  be  rruperly  re- 
cognised as  my  daughter.    There  is  no  cause  for  coa- 
cefllTTer.t  now." 

"Oh  my  lady — my  lady!"  gobs  the  woman,  "must 
fon  take  her  from  me  so  Boon,  and  when  sho  is  get- 
ting on  so  nicely  too?" 

"Yes;  but  yon  shall  come  and  see  her  now  and 
then.    She  will  not  bo.lost  to  you  altogether." 

Crissy  witches  this  scene  with  anxiety.  She  feels 
lhat  she  is  the  object  of  it,  the  tears  of  her  guardian 
Effect  her  deeply. 

But  Lvly  Darville  does  not  allow  the  child  mnch 
Hcie  to  reflect. 

"Crissy,"  she  s.'jys,  "would  you  like  to  rido  ia 
the  carriage  there  V 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,"  is  tho  child's  reply. 

"Then  come  along." 

She  takes  her  han  I,  and  they  all  w^.llc  away  from 
Ihe  beach,  the  woman  striving  Lard  to  eunnresB  her 
fobs,  and  Sir.  Piers  Du-ville  moving  on  behind  hei- 
Ladyship  in  some  filight  perturbation  of  spirit. 

He  has  not  as  yet  become  quite  accustouioJ  to  his 
Dew  position  as  a  etcr>-father. 

Tlie  footman  lifts  Crissy  into  tho  carriarre,  at  a  sign 
?rom  her  Lady.'hip,  who  follows ;  Sir  Piers  steps  >n 
dreamily,  and  tho  child's  late  protector  stands  sob- 
bing at  ti;o  door. 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  to  rido  over  with  us?'' 
jays  Lady  Darville  addressing  her. 

"No,  my  lady — thank  you,"  replies  the  weepin,r» 
Woman.  "But  you'll  bring  her  over  to  see  mo  to- 
SBOrrow — won't  you  f" 

"Well,  yes  I  will." 

Crissy  sees  (bo  drift  of  this,  and  is  alarmed. 

'■'Where  am  T  going?"  she  asks. 

"Home  my  dear,"  srys  Lady  Darville.  "But  to 
toy  home — with  me." 

There  is  more  sobbing  then,  and  a  painful  parting 
at  the  carriage  do.-^r.  Throutrh  her  tear?,  Crissy,  look- 
ing from  tho  window,  sees  Jier  old  protector  standing 
like  a  statue,  staring  after  the  enuipago  as  it  drives 
clT. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  lasfc  scene  of  "Lost  in  the  Labyrinth"  takes 
|)lace  in  one  of  the  pleasant  rooms  of  Darville  Park. 

At  an  open  window,  overlookiYig  the  terrace.  Lady 
Darville  and  Cri^y  are  seated.  Sir  Piers  is  in  the 
background,  reading  a  book. 

"What  a  beautiful  place  this  is  !"•  exclaims 
Crissy,  looking  about  her.  "Am  I  always  to  stay 
here  ?" 

"I  hope  so,"  is  Lady  Darvillo's  reply. 
She  takes  the  child  s  hand,  and  in  a  low  tone  says, 
"Crispy,  dear — listen  to  me.     Many  yeni'S  ago' 
when  you  could  just  speak,  yon  called  mo  Mother  ! 

r>r>  -trnn  rornWcn.t  ' 


Perhaps  you  do  not;  for  I  am  much  changed 
since  then.    But,  my  darling,  I  am  your  mother.  " 

bir  Piers,  suddenly  looking  up  from  his  book,  6.s  a 
flint  cry  of  Joy  reaches  niiii,  wicac-s^eK  a  sceue.  i^iay 
Darville  has  taken  Crissy  to  her  lap,  and  is  sobTjiu"- 
over  her  ;  while  the  child  is  eagerly  clasping  her  new 
focnd  parent.  ' 
I  _  The  Bamnet  is  moved  a  little,  for  he  seems  to  see 

in  Lidy  Darville  a  change  1  and  more  tender  sniri;  

a  spii  it  aroused  by  this  softening  iufluence  of  mater- 
nal Ic.ve. 

It  weakens  his  jealou'^y ;  and  approaching  the  mo- 
ther and  chil  1,  he  acfuaHy  untwines  o:  e  of  Crissy's 
arms  from  its  close  embrace  of  Lady  D  irville  and 
kisses  the  little  hajid  with  strange  fervour. 

"If,  if,  I  love  her,"  he  says,  timidly  looking  at 

La-ly  Darville.    "Will  you  r" 

Bu'  hit  Ladyship  iiiterrunts  him  : 
"I  know  the  rest,  piers,"  she  says,  "and  I  will! 
Crissy  is  the  foil  of  reconciliation.  A  mind  ill  at 
ease,  ns  mine  was,  is  bad  for  (ha  heart.  I  think  I 
Lnve  cha?ige''.  now.  Cti}ssy,  you  must  call  Sir  Phca 
Darville  ycur  father,  and  he  will  love  you  as  do  {t"* 

THE  EXD. 


LITTLE  KATE. 
A  winking-  biinkinj  little  tiling, 

Full  of  deep-eyed  iviteiiery  ; 
Full  of  artless  rollicking;, 

And  ever  busy  a^s  abeo  ; 
Making  all  the  Lotise  to  ripg, 

She  is  a  vtry  joy  to  me  ; 
Wakiafi,  sJeepijig,  early,  late, 

My  iieart  is  full  of  little  Kate. 

I  haar  her  voice  at  break  of  day. 

She's  wailing  for  mc  when  I  wnXo; 
And  ever,  wlien  I  go  away, 

She  sobs  as  if  her  heart  would  break 
M/  darling  Kate,  I  cannot  ttav. 

Or  gladly  would  I  for  tliy  pake  ; 
I  would  the  tlightfug  hoard  would  wait, 

And  let  me  piay  with  Uttle  Kate. 

Coming  home,  I  catch  her  tongue 

Ringing  like  a  little  bell, 
JoyoKs  as  a  linnet's  .iojig, 

U'ak-et  as  a  woodland  weU; 
At  tlia  door  I  listen  Ion?, 

Le.st  i-jy  entrance  break  the  spell ; 
Ah  !  wl-at  a  rattling,  prattling  state 

5Iy  heart  is  in,  thou  littie  Kate. 

She  gives  my  days  a  sunny  hue. 

She  keeps  me  in  a  world  of  light ; 
She  is  to  rae  a  honey-dew 

That  bathes  my  soul  at  morn  and  night. 
Anil  keeps  my  life     fresli  and  new, 

Twdl  ne'er  grow  old  or  suffer  blight; 
ebt'a  three,  .and  I  am  twentv-eight, 

■Vet  feel  as  young  as  litclo'Kate. 

Ah  !  T.-onld  that  time  would  liave  us  so  I 

Ti.t  sho'll  grow  old,  and  I'll  grow  strange  I 
Content  with  loves  tliat  round  lier  grow 

She  seeks  not  yet  a  wider  range ;  ' 
But  years  will  come  and  vcars  will  go, 

Atd  with  tiie  changing" years  she'll  change  i 
Tlie/i  tbroiish  the  slutting  scene  of  Jfate 

I U  look  in  vaia  fur  little  Kato 


ALLEGED  BAVARIAN  BARBARITIES  IN 
FRANCE. 

In  speaking  of  the  historic  burning  of  Ablis,  "tLe 
first  example  in  this  way,  as  fiir  as  we  know,  of  a  whole 
place  being  burnt  down  in  consequence  of  the  trea- 
chery of  its  inhabitants,"  the  Bavarian  writer,  Captain 
Helwig,  whose  semi-olBcial  description  of  the  operations 
of  Von  der  Tann's  corps  is  about  to  be  republished  in 
English,  takes  occasion  to  enter  very  fully  into  the 
general  question  of  the  charges  of  incendiarism  brought 
agamst  his  coun  try  men.    As  to  Ablis  itsdf,  which  was 
buint  down  during  the  first  advance  of  the  Germans  to 
tue  l^oiie,  he  shows  cleaily  enough  th:.i  the  Bavarian 
commander  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
ahair,  the  responsibility  for    which    lay  entirely 
with  the  6th  Prussian  Cavalry  Division,  operating 
inuependcntly  ot  Vonder  Tann,  under  distinct  ordei^ 
Irom  the  Versailles  headquarters.    The  Bavarian  com-  ' 
manaer  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  surprise  of  the  Ger- 
man post  there,  nor  of  the  fearful  revenge  taken  by  the 
General  neare&t  at  hand,  until  all  was  over     "  Lat"  in 
the  evening  ox  the  8th  of  October,"  says  Captain  Hel- 
Ji'J^  .i^"^^  thanews  from  tho  6th  Cavalry  Division 
tl.-N^  Ablis  was  no  longer  occupied,   but  had  been 
bums.     He  adds  his  opinion  that  this  was  a  sercre  and 
yet  necessary  meaeure.  Severe  enough  it,  eertaiulv  was; 
but  th:.t  It  was  necessary  to  slay  tha  male  inhabitants 
and  bum  too  place  because  a  larga  body  of  Francs- 


f'^^'  Sat\^  aTd^-on  ^if  g^  1^0^^ 
It  was  a  special  tradition  with  the  FVench  (he 
a^er  getting  nd  of  the  particular  charge)  to  ^reTint' 
idein  r?.T'"'  '1,^'"''  incendiaries^  The 

o  Bazei  le  f  "^^^^  '°  ^""^ht  in  the  destruction 
paim  no  H  '^.^''"S  the  whole  course  of  the  cam- 
^verfiredat  '^"^  ""^^  °f  those  from  wliich  wo 
cZl.     .    '       '  ^°  *°  ^i""^^'  summarUy  set  lire  to  " 

oif^^^^'^'t  '.^PP!f  ^'•^^'^  - 

cannot  be  -tt  ^'  '^^"^  '^^^'"'^^'^  viHaga 
cannot  be  leckoned  as  acts  of  intention  J  araon  Tha 

compelled  to  order  one  of  these  drastic  examples,  and 

hgatiugon  the  Loire,  did  nothing  to  desei-ve  the  oarti 
I  Cj^ar  reputation  for  such  conduc't  attrfbuted  to 
the  French.  W  e  have  no  doubt  that  Captain  Helwig  i^ 

'  d£  ih  \  f '  '°  ^  note  that  the  Bavarian  sob 
to  n:;f\h  =  ""ginatmg  tires,  were  little  inclined 
to  put  them  out,  and  used  the  shelter  of  the  half- 

f 'iTh  ""^'"'"^'i"  ^^-^'S"  incendiarism 

against  his  comrades  of  the  ^nd  Corps,  who  were  du^ 
ing  tae  greater  part  of  the  war  in  the  same  quartert 
betorS  Pans,  and  had  a  most  dii-ect  interest  in  keep, 
ing  cover  over  their  own  heads,  beao-s  the  stamp  oi 
self-evident  truth     But  th«re  is  one  ppmt  which  i 
nutputiorwarddi<tmct!yin  the  Bavarian  narrative' 
wn.ch  may  aflfict  the  question.    The  Prussian  cavalry 
a„  Aohs  was  accompanied,  not  to  say  escorted,  by  a 
smaUdetachmeut  of  infantry  from  Von  der  Tana-g 
corps.  bo  was  the  4th  CavaLy  Division,  which,  under 
vei7  sirnilar  circumstances,  made  a  like  severe  example 
ofthe  viUage  ot  Vaike  just  a  week  later.    As  these 
Bavarian  soldiers  were  the  only  infantry  present,  it 
would  not  be  in  the  least  surprising  that  theii-  numbers 
should  be  maguiScd,  and  so  the  tradition  originated 
by  the  Bazeilles  aflair  be  spread  over  the  west  of  France 
Now  for  the  destruction  of  Bazeilles, '  the  scene  of  the 
horrors  ot  a  prolonged  hand-to-hand  contest   no  un- 
prejudiced person  has  ever  assigned  blame  to  Von  del 
i  aim  or  his  officers  since  the  facts  became  fuUy  kuowni 
and  the  tavourite  French  picture  of  a  ferocious  Bava- 
nan  eoldier,  distinguished  by  the  heavy  dragoo^n  hel. 
mot  ot  his  country,  brandishing  a  torch  for  his  wea- 
pon  against  helpless  peasants,  is  now  clearly  shown 
to  rest  on  very  slender  foundations  indeed     If  tha 
seventies  at  Ablis  and   Varize  were  unjustifiable, 
they  were  certainly    ordered  by  Prussian  officers' 
and    it    was  an  accident   that  'any  men  of  the 
otuer  German  corps  were  present  at  all.    To  us  the 
defence  of  Captain  Helwig  on  this  head  seems  of  real 
importance,  sinco  it  not  only  explodes  a  legend  which 
had  heaped  unniented  reproach  on  his  comrades  but 
serves  to  show  that  there  is  a  real  feeling  abroad  in 
Germany  which  condemns  the  act  referred  to.  In 
plain  fact,  the  punislunent  of  villagers  for  the  deeds 
01  the  armed  Frano-Tireurs,  whom  they  had  no  con- 
trol  over  nor  proved  complicity  with,  was  an  abuse  ol 
the  laws  of  war  from  first  to  last.    The  soldiers  of  a 
civilized  power  which  boasts  the  high  education  oi 
^  her  army  ought  never  to  have  been  charged  with  it 
1  and  history  will  say  that,  at  the  best,  the  commanders 
;  -ivho  had  authorised  such  steps  followed  but  too  faith- 
'  fully  certain  very  unhappy  precedents  that  had  better 
1  have  been  forgotten. 


MERCENARY. 
"Clara,  I  love  but  thee  alone," 
lhas  sighed  the  t  nder  youth  ; 

hear  me,  tlien,  my  passiqnown, 
■R'ith  tj-eraolicg  lips,  in  earnest  tone, 
ludeed,  1  speak  the  truth  1" 

He  paused— the  blush  o'erspread  her  check:, 

Slie  let  him  draw  her  near ; 
Scarce  fur  euiiitiau  could  she  speak. 
Yd  still  she  asked,  inacjunts  meek, 
"  How  much  have  you  a  year  ?" 


TV?    "i>^'^n~^  ^™  Comfort 

l.NG.-  By  a  Uiornugh  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations,  ol  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  bv  a 
careliU  appUcat.on  ot  the  fine  properties  of  weU  selected 
cocoa,  Mr.  tpps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
licately  flavourod  beverage  which  may  save  us  man  •  hla>? 
doctors  bills.  '-Cm  SWvice  (Sazem.  MiuJe  simpjy  w]t^ 
Boding  \^  acer  or  .Milk.  Each  packet  is  labelled-"  Ja  if« 
Erps  &  Co.,  Hom,«opathic  Che.glsts,  London  '■  " 

\N  e  will  now  ^vc  an  account  of  tlie  process  adopted  by 
Messrs.  .James  Kpps  and  to,,  manufacturers  of  dietetic  ar- 
tic  es,  at  the  r  works  ui  the  Eustoa-road.  London.-£«a  Ar. 
tide  m  CasiilXt  aous^M  Oxtu^ 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

Baroeloka  Cake. — Blanch  and  slice  bali  a  pound 
of  sweet  almonds  ;  bsat  to  a  cream  half  a  pound  of 
tutter  ;  whisk  tnree  eggs  tiU  very  light,  and  sift  half 
a  pound  of  loaf  sugar.  Beat  all  these  ingredients,  ex- 
cept the  almonds,  well  together  ;  add  the  almonds  and 
eift  in,  stirring  all  the  time,  one  pound  of  flour.  Bake 
in  a  tin,  lined  with  buttered  paper. 

Pbeseen'ed  Grapes. — Select  grapes  that  are  nearly 
but  not  pei  feotly  ripe.  Take  them  off  the  stem  and 
put  them  into  a  wide-mouthed  earthen  jar  ;  add  half 
a  pound  of  powdered  sugax  to  each  pound  of  fruit. 
Cover  the  jar,  and  stand  it  in  a  pot  of  cold  water. 
Place  the  pot  upon  the  fire,  and  let  it  remain  hah'  an 
hour  after  the  water  begins  to  boil.  Let  the  fruit 
etaal  twenty-four  hours.  Drain  off  the  syi-up.  and 
add  the  same  quantitj'  of  sugar  as  first  put  in,  making 
pound  for  found  with  the  fruit.  BoU  the  sugar  to  a 
rich  syrup,  and  let  it  cool.  When  cold,  pour  it  ov^tha 
grapes,  jiud  put  up  in  idr-tight  covered  jars. 

Eaisin  Cheese. — Stone  one  pound  of  raiisins,  or  {£ 
Sultana  raisins  can  be  had  stalk  these  ;  put  them  into 
a  stew-pan  with  half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  and  a  tea- 
epoonful  of  mixed  cinnamon  and  cloves,  ground.  Let 
them  stew  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  pour  the  mix- 
ture into  a  mould  previously  rubbed  \\iSa  white  of  egg. 
When  cold  turn  it  out,  garnith  it  with  powdered 
^ugar,  and  serve. 

SwEDiSE  TuKxrPS. — tPeel  the  turnip's  and  washt]iem. 
Out  each  into  quarters,  and  tlirow  them  into  fast-boil- 
ing water.  BoU  briskly  until  they  aie  perfectly  tender, 
and  pour  them  out  into  the  colander.  When  well 
drained,  mash  until  perfectly  smooth,  seasoning  "with 
considerable"  butter,  as  they  are  veiy  dry,  pepper  and 
ealt.  Smooth  the  top  vi'heh  dished^  and  heat  thoroughly 
before  serving. 

Vol  au  Vi:>-t — Make  a  rich  pafF,  paste 
and  cut  it  rather  thick.  Shape  it  by  placing  it  over  a 
bowl,  well  floured,  and  put  on  a  light  upper  crust. 
Bake  it  in  a  quick  oven  till  light,  and  of  a  delicate 
brown  colour,  take  it  out,  remove  the  upper  crust 
carefully,  and  fill  it  with  any  savoury  mines  of  meat  or 
fish,  or  v.'ith  nicely-stevved  oysters.  Replace  the  top 
crust,  and  heat  thoroughly  again  before  serving.  Small 
vol  au  vents  may  be  shaped  over  a  teacup,  and  prepared 
in  the  .same  manner. 

Beead  Saoce.— Grate  as  much  stale  bread  as  you 
require  for  your  sauce,  and  cover  it  with  sweet  milk. 
Let  it  bUik  for  an  houi-,  and  then,  v/ith  a  large  fork, 
beat  it  to  a  smooth  paste.  Cut  an  onion  into  small 
pieces,  and  boil  these  in  milk  until  perfectly  tender. 
Btram  the  milk  over  the  beaten  bread-crumbs,  add  a 
lump  of  butter,  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  mace  powder. 
Let  it  simmer  for  ten  minutes,  boU  up  once,  and 
Eer\'e. 

GkakiiMa's  Puddikc. — Butter  a  deep  pudding-dish, 
line  it  with  slices  of  bread,  well  buttered,  but  without 
any  crust.  Over  the  bread  put  a  layer  of  apples, 
peeled  and  cut  into  very  small,  thin  pieces,  a  few 
raisins,  a  httle  cinnamon,  lemon  juice,  and  powdered 
Bugar.  Add  another  layer  of  bread  and  butter,'  an 
other  of  fruit  and  seasoning,  and  put  in  alternate 
layers  until  the  di.ih  is  fuU,  making  the  top  one  of 
fruit.  Cover  the  cli.sh  closely  and  bake  for  one  hour. 
Turn  the  pudding  out  upon  a  dish,  and  pour  over  it 
the  following  sau^e.  Ser«e  with  more  sauce  for  each 
helping.  Sauce. — Beat  butter  and  sugar  to  a  cream,  and 
season  highly  with  lemon-juice  and  grated  lemon-peel. 
Upon  this  pour  boiling  water,  and  stir  it  over  tho  iare 
tive  minutes.    Serve  pudding  and  sauce  hot. 

Soda  CAifES. — Rub  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fine  loaf 
tard  ii.to  one  pound  of  flour  ;  dissolve  a  tei- 
spoom'ul  of  bicarboniteof  soda  in  a  httle  ws :  .a  \n  -  .-, 
and  pour  it  into  a  pint  of  buttermilk  or  iorc. 
P.  r.i:  in  .  dually  sufhcient  of  this  niisture  to  iiiako 
liof  iiour,  form  at  once  i.ito  httle  cake,?, 
p. ,  ...  .  u  the  top,  and  put  them  into  baking  pans. 
Leo  tliem  rise  in  front  of  the  lire  ten  miiiutiis,  and 
bake  them  in  a  quick  oven. 

Si-.ijiisH  Ca  kes. — Put  6  eggs  fcleai-ed  of  the  "  trails") 
Into  a  large  chocolate  pot,  and  mill  them  to  a  froth. 
Mix,  by  degrees,  6oz.  of  double-refined  sugiu-,  -^Ib. 
iiour  dried,  and  a  ^Ib.  of  alniouds  beaieri  to  a  pas-to 
S  with  orange  flower-water,  to  which  add  two  spoonfuls 

of  rose  watJr,  a  glass  of  mountain  wino,  and  ^oz.  of 
poimded  oiniiamon.  When  all  the  ingredients  are  in 
the  ])ot  mill  them  for  twenty  minutes  ;  butter  a  pan, 
iind  bake  in  a  slow  oven.  Or,  mix  Jib.  of  fins  dried 
Bonr  v/ith  the  same  of  sifted  suj;iir  ;"  rub  into  it  '(lb. 
Df  freJi  butter  till  it  resembles  crumbled  bread ;  then 
add  two  spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  2  of  .white  wine,  and 
■  5  eggs  ;  whisk  io  weh,  and  add  -loz.  o£  curj-aiits.  But- 
ter small  till  pans,  and  half  fill 


GxiBDEN  MEMS. 


The  Parterre  A^D  Mixed  Gaedess. — We  have  this 
season  experienced  somewhat  severe  weather  at  an 
eai'Uer  period  than  is  usually  the  case,  and  this  circum- 
stance has,  no  doubt,  expedited  the  removal  of  all 
vestiges  of  the  summer  bedding  plants  from  the  pai^ 
terrc.  The  spring  bedders  may  now  be  supposed  to  be 
getting  established  in  their  beds,  the  soil  of  which  will 
require  to  be  kept  in  neat  order  by  having  the  surface 
occasionally  stirred  up  and  refreshed.  The  surrounding 
turf  and  gravel  should  be  swept  and  rolled,  whenever 
this  is  required,  although  it  may  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible to  keep  every  part  of  the  grounds  in  thorough 
order  for  some  time  j'.et,  or  until  the  leaves  have  all 
fallen,  but  whenover  this  is  the  case,  they  should  then 
be  cleared  off  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Beds  of 
fuchsias  in  the  open  air  are  already  killed  down  by  the 
late  frosts,  and  thould  now  be  cut  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  soil,and  in  order  to  preserve  the  roots  for  another 
season  the  surface  of  the  beds  .should  bo  at  once  covered 
with  a  few  inches  of  cinder  ashes  or  cocoa-nut  libre. 

Kitchen  Gakdl:^. — Aepai-agus  beds  may  now  be 
cut  down,  clearing  off  all  haulm  and  weeds,  after- 
wards surfacing  the  beds  with  a  good  dressing  of  well 
decomposed  manure  and  earthing  up  from  the  alleys 
between  the  beds.  The  decayed  foliage  of  rhubarb, 
scakale,  &c.,  should  be  cleared  off,  and  a  httle  old  tan 
or  light  soil  placed  oVcr  the  crowns  of  the  latter. 
Ashes  answer  equally  well,  but  are  apt  io  encourage 
wiroworm  about  the  crowns.  Globe  artichokes  should 
be  protected  by  packing  some  loose  htter  round  the 
stools  ;  it  is  also  a  good  plan  to  take  up  a  few  roots  and 
pack  in  old  tan  or  other  light  material  in  a  sheltered 
corner  of  the  soil  yard,  where  a  little  straw  or  litter 
can  be  thrown  over  the  heads  in  severe  frost  ;  by  this 
means  we  have  procured  a  good  supply  of  offsets  for 
spring  planting  when  the  general  stock  has  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  open  ground.  CauHflowers,  lettuce,  and 
endive  now  fit  f  .;r  use  may  be  taken  up  with  the  ball 
of  earth  entire,  and  be  planted  thickly  in  spars  pits  so 
as  to  protect  them  from  sharp  fi-osts,  giving  a  plentiful 
sujiply  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Wh^-e 
forced  vegetables  are  in  request  very  early,  a  pl^anting 
of  French  beans  should  be  made  and  placed  in  a 
temperature  of  sixty  degrees, as  near  the  glass  as  pos- 
sible. A  few  roots  of  rhubarb  and  seakale  should  also 
be  placed  in  soil  in  a  mushroom-house  or  other  suit- 
able place  where  a  moderate  amount  of  warmth  can 
be  kept  up.  When  asparagus  is  not  forced  in  perma- 
nent pits  a  supply  of  dung  and  leaves  should  be  got 
togethei  and  fermented  so  as  to  have  it  in  condition 
for  making  a  first  planting  as  feoon  as  possible. 

Plant  Houses — Soft-'wooded  GBEiCKHofcsE  Pt.AXTS. 
— Many  of  the  early  floweiing  pelargoniums  will  be 
fast  coming  into  iiower,  and  a  warm  temperature  of 
sun-heat  should  be  given  them,  by  shutting  up  early, 
so  as  to  husband  the  sun-heat  as  much  as  possible. 
Temperate  houses  will  be  getting  quite  gay  with  all 
sorts  of  plants.  Chrysanthemums  will  be  fiist  coming 
into  flower,  and  should  be  grouped  in  the  most  effec- 
tual way.  An  early  group  of  these  is  very  effective. 
The  plants  are  of  a  remarkably  dwarf  habit,  and  were 
sent  out  some  years  ago  by  Ambroise  Veschafielt,  of 
Gheht,  but  are  seldom  to  be  mot  with  nov.\  For  an 
October  bloom  nothing  is  more  useful  and  showy  than 
thcse^dwarf  chrysanthemums.  Pot  up  fi  om  the  flower- 
beds pieiity  of  double  stocks  and  wallflowers.  They  are 
very  useful  in  five  inch  pcits  singly,  and  three  maybe  jjut 
into  7-iut:h  one?.  _  The  single  stoek/f^re  useless  to  pot 
up,  but  the  single  wallflowers  are  worth  pot  room.  No 
planus  are  more  useful,  and  none  more  appreciated  by 
every  one.  Everybody  loves  these  plants,  and  hence 
they  should  be  encouraged.  Common  garden  soil  and 
a  little  -leaf-mould,  if  there  is  nothing  better,  will  suit' 
them  admirably.  From  a  few  dozen  plants  bushels  of 
Cowers  are  forthcoming  in  the  spring  months.  Trira 
up  all  the  summer-flowering  shoots  ■udth  a  sharp  knife, 
and  pick  off  all  bad  leaves  ;  pot,  and  _then  plixa  them 
in  a  cold,. close  pit,  on  ashes,  for  a  month.  They  may 
b«  taken  from  th?nce,  and  put  in  warmer  berths  as  re- 
quired. There  will  always  be  enough  flowers  on  them 
all  the  season  for  small  objects,  for  they  are  never 
without  flowers.  Violets  should  be  lilted  in  quantity, 
and  planted  in' frames  on  some  beds  of  leaves  and  htter. 
There  is  a  d.uk  double  blue  variety  that  flowers  very 
freely  outdoors  just  now.  ThoNeapolitiin  is,  however, 
as  good  as  any  for  indoor  flowering.  A  hatdi  may  be 
potted  up  in  small  pots  or  pans.  These  xaolets,  of 
couv.«e,  are  from  spring  cuttings,  and  arc  flue  dwarf, 
.stocky  stufl'.  V/c  put  in  the  cuttings  in  a  frame  in 
spring,  and  plant  in  beds  on  a  border  of  the  kitchen 
(rarden.  All  the  lily  family  should  be  potted  an^  put 
24  coldirdrnr-a.. 


FACETIAE. 


*  Massa  Chriatopher  Columbus  was  a  queer  man,"* 
Eaid  a  negro  orator.  "  A  notion  crossed  b)'"  one  day. 
and  den  he  crossed  an  ocean."  ] 
It  may  be  a  question  w  hether  an  army  is  or  ia  nc?b 
brave,  when,  on  being  attacked  at  its  morning  meal,  it 
resolves  at  all  hazards  to  break  fast. 

A  lady  in  Lynn  threatens  to  shoot  a  shoemaker  foi 
breach  of  promise  to  have  her  gaiters  "  done  sure  on 
Saturday  night." 

An  old  sailor  said,  a  few  days  ago,  "  I  began  the 
world  with  nothing,  and  I  have"  held  my  own  ever 
since." 

'"You  look  aa  though  you  were  beside  yourself,'  aa 
a  wag  said  to  a  fellow  who  stood  beside  a  donkey. 

The  proof  of  the  adage  that  time  ii  money  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  times  change. 

Those  v/ho  most  frequently  visit  the  watering-placej, 
in  the  summer  are  milkmen. 

Why  are  old  maids  the  most  charming  of  all  people  .1 
Because  they  are  matchless. 

"Do  v/rito,  and  fear  not,"  is  what  the  girls  eay  t<i 
their  correspondents. 

The  least  desirable  station  in  life  ia  a  police-station. 
Keep  out  of  it 

The  women  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Agricul. 
tural  College  in  Jlichigan  are  said  to  behave  in  a 
"'  gentlemanly"  manner. 

What  is  the  difference  betv/een  an  oyster  and  a 
chicken  ?  One  is  bes>t  right  out  of  the  sheH,  and  th« 
other  isn't. 

"  For  whom  are  you  concerned  I"  asked  a  judge  of 
a  witty  lawyer.  "  lam  'concerned*  for  the  defendant, 
may  it  please  yourlordiihip,  but  I  am  '  retiinea'  by  thi 
plaintiff,"  was  the  reply. 

"  It  is  my  business  to  sound  the  trumpet  of 
patriotism,"  recently  said  a  stump  speaker.      That'i  ' 
no  excuse  for  so  constantly  blowing  your  own  horn  '.  ' 
exclaimed  one  of  his  auditors. 

"  Do  you  think  raw  oysters  axe  healthy  ?  '  asked  t 
lady  of  her  physician.  "  So  far  as  I  know,  they  ara 
I  never  knew  one  to  complain  of  being  out  of  health,* 
he  replied. 

An  agricultural  society  offered  a  premiiun  for  th< 
best  means  of  "  irrigation."  A  farmer  reading  i\ 
"  irritation,"  took  his  wife  to  the  fair-,  feeling  sure  h« 
would  win  the  prize. 

A  FATHER"s  RETALIATTOy. 
A  vixen  wiie  who,  for  the  horse^i  liip'a  smart, 
Ran  to  her  father,  begged  he'd  take  her  part ; 
"  Wliat  is  fault ."  .^aid  he ;  •'  coice,  state  the  case." 
'•■  I  tlircw  EDine  coffee  in  ray  husband's  face. 
For  which  he  beat  mo      "  Beat  you,  did  he?  'slife  I 
Ee  beat  my  daughUr  !  zounds  !  I'll  beat  his  wife::'. 
A.  customer  who  bought  several  bags  of  meal  of  a 
grocer,  and  left  them  over  night  in  the  grocery,  ob- 
jected to.  them  the  next  morniug  because  rats  h&i 
gnawed  through  the  bags,  and  wanted  his  money  back. 
"  No,  sir,"  said  the  gTocer  ;  "  our  bargain  was  a  fair 
one,  and  besides,  it  has  since  been  rai-ifled  I"  Ciucl 
man  ! 

Mamma  :  "  What  is  baby  crying  for,  Maggie  ?'' 
Jli'cggio  :  "  I  don't  knov/."  JTamma  :  J''  And  v.-hat  are 
you  looking  so  indignantly  about  ;"  J.Iaggie  :  "  Thai 
nasty  greedy  dog's  been  and  took  my  'punge  cake  a 
minute  ago  ;"    Alaggie  :  '•'  Oh,  that  was  baby's 

A  member  of  the  Arkansas  Legislature,  who  was  for 
economy  in  public  expenditure,  hi  speaking  on  an  ex- 
travagiint  appropriation,  indignantly  exclaimed, Gea^ 
tlemen  talk  about  '  adeciuate  compensation  of  p-ablic 
servants  !'  Why,  sir,  during  the  late  v.-ar,  I  vi'Ss  in 
tliirty-sevea  battles,  was.  wounded  t'uirteen  times  in 
the  cause  of  the  South,  and  the  entire  pay  I  received  . 
was  31  dollars,  in  Confederate  money,  every  cent  ol 
which  I  gave  for  one  glass  of  old  rye  whiskey  !" 

Tit  Foa  T.\r. — "Boy,"  said  .lu  ill-tenij  erod  old 
fellow  to  a  noi.-:y  lad,  what  are  you  holicrin'  for  whet 
I  fvm  goiDg  by  V  "  Humph  '  '  returned  the  boy, 
"what  are  you  going  by  for  when  I  am  hollerin' 

Right  am)  Left. — Two  Quaker  girls  wei-e  ironing 
on  tlie  same  table.  One  asked  the  other  what  side  she 
would  take,  the  right  or  left.  She  ..nswercd  promptly* 
"  It  will  be  right  for  me  to  take  the  loft,  and  then  it 
will  be  left  for  thee  to  take  the  right." 

Ax  AFFEcarxG  Adveiuisehext. — "  The  young  la.iy 
who  eloped  yesterday  is  in\'ited  to  return  to  her 
consolate  /<ard»ts  ;  but  if  she  will  not  come  back,  she  is 
carmstl:/  requested  to  send  home  the  key  of  the  kit  jLcd 
!  cupboard  rmmcdiatd';/. 

!  E.s-LiGHiE>-:iExi.— '•Pray,  -Vre.  Eadiaki,  why  do  you 
whip  your  children  so  oi'..cn  :  '  La,  3Ir.  V/orthy,  I  do 
it  for  their  enlightenment.  I  never  whipped  one  of 
them  in  my  lifetime  tbit  he  didn't'acknowledgethatili' 
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THE  PENISTY  despatch:: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Among  the  opera  queens  Nilsson  is  empliatlo,  and 
Parepa  is  Innb-fat-ic. 

Ilis9  Fav,  f>n  Ohio  lady,  is  mating  herself  au  fait  at 
♦he  CRTpente#'»  trade. 

A  female  engineer  recently  ran  a  locomotive  55  mUes 
on  a  Georgia  railroad. 

Fire  vessels  of  the  British  fleet  have  sailed  on  a 
cruise  to  iladeira. 

Dr.  Burrows,  F.E.S.^  will  shortly  ho  created  a 
■baronet. 

Lord  George  Lenaos  died  on  Saturday  morning  at 
Carland,  Chatham,  at  the  age  of  80. 

It  is  reported  that  Sk  J.  D.  Coleridge  wiH  be  raised 
to  the  peerage. 

The  Irish  Xorth-Westem  Railway  Company  are 
erecting  a  house  for  the  slaughter  of  pigs  at  tie  Cavan 
Station. 

,  Scarlatina  of  a  virulent  type  is  at  present  very  preva- 
lent in  Cavan  and  its  imiaediate  neighbourhood,  seve- 
(ral  families  having  been  visited  vrith  this  disease. 

Intelligence  haa  been  received  of  the  escape  from 
Broadmoor  Lunatic  Asylimi,  of  a  desperate  criminal, for 
the  fourth  time. 
The  Union  announces  the  arrival  in  Paris  of  General 
'om  Thumb,  with  his  five  children,  in  a_  state  of  ill- 
.ealth. 

A  rich  old  lady  in  2TeW  Haven  keeps  her  hens  in  the 
arloxir,  Jind  feeds  them  on  jelly  cake  and  English 
alnuts. 

The  Virginia  Educational  Society  prohibits  girls 
om  studying  algebra.    It  thinks  their  figures  are 
ood  enough  already.  I 
No  matter  how  amiable  a  lady  may  b«,  says  the  I 
erv  York  Mail,  fashion  demands  that  sho  shall  ai>-  | 
«r  rufied  in  public. 

It  is  stated  |that  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  is  writing  a  { 
amphlet  on  the  controijersy  between  the  German  { 
Jmperor  and  the  Pope,  ' 
A  black  jet  wreath  was,  strange  to  say,  thrown  ' 
J.his  year  on  the  assassin  Troppmann's  tomb.    This  is 
the  first  time  that  such  a  thing  has  haopened. 

Shakespeare's  "Richard  III.,"  with  music  by  R. 
sf^oikmann,  has  been  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
i^pesth  National  Theatre. 

The  Illustrated  London  Neias  says  the  will  of  Sir 
Henry  Holland  has  been  proved  under  £40,000,  and 
^hat  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  under  £160,000. 

tfhe  rumours  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Monsel! 
5''^I.P.,  from  the  Postmaster- Generalship  have-  turned 
ut  to  be  correct.  It  is  announced  that  Dr.  Lyon 
layfair  is  to  succeed  to  the  vacated  post'. 
The  Constituent  Assembly  of  Panama  is  discussing 
'project  to  form  a  zone  and  neutral  territory  of  twenty 
liles  in  width  from  ocean  to  ocean,  including  the  citv 
if  Pianama. 

The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland  has  intimated 
tba^  the  title  he  should  prefer  to  take,  under  tho 
f^eerage  offered  to  him,  is  that  of  Lord  Moncrieff  of 
Tullicbole. 

_  At  a  meeting,  on  Saturday,  of  delegates  from  va- 
rious engineering  firms  in  London,  it  was  reported 
tbat  the  agitation  for  a  minimum  of  3Sa.  per  week  was 
progressing  favourably. 

The  Observer  understands  the  Home  OfHce  has  or- 
'.^ered  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted,  before  Sir  Thomas 
Henry,  into  the'  xriatters  at  issue  between  Mr.  W.  J. 
Belt  and  the  police. 

The  Levant  Herald  publishes  a  letter  mentioning  a 
local  conflict,  in  which  an  insult  haxi  been  offered  to 
the  British  flag,  for  which,  the  letter  etates,  no  ade- 
quate satisfaction  appeared  to  have  been  afforded. 

November  15  there  died  at  Parsonstown,  at  the  ad- 
duced age  of  lOS  year^Mr.  VriUiam  Kee.    The  de- 
:eased  gentleman  was  nursed  during  his  illness  by  his 
vife,  aged  101  years.    They  had  been  wedded  75 
;  fears. 

_^The  Government  of  Berlin  intends  selling  the  silver 
d"  the  old  currency,  which  has  been  melted  down,  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  thalers,  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  which  has  offered  the  best 
price  for  it. 

It  is  rumoured  that  the'trustees  of  Sir  Edwin  Land 
scar  will  sell  the  sollection  of  pictures  left  by  that 
r^rtist,  and  that  Sir  Edwin's  place  among  the  Royal 
academicians  will  be  filled  by  one  of  the  younger  asso- 
;i_ates,  a  native  of  Scotland. 

_Mr.  Barker,  the  Clarkenwell  magistrato,  has  an-  j 
lounced  his  determination  to  disregard  in  future  aU 
;hnrges  of  drunkenness  preferred  by  policemen',  unless  I 
hey  think  proper  to  bring  forward  sufScient  evidence  |- 
»  supoort  the  accusation,    Eo  complained  that  thai 


police  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  forward  this  accusa- 
tion as  if  it  were  a  mere  matter  of  course,  in  cases  where 
the  defendant  was  charged  with  disorderly  conduct. 

The  fireman  BeUot,  who  perished  while  on  duty 
during  the  fire  of  the  Paris  Grand  Opera,  was  buried 
oa  Thursday  laat.  Over  2,000  people  afsisted  at  the 
"funeral,and  all  the  artists  of  the  Opera  House  sang  tho 
Mass. 

The  project  of  a  railway  to  Coomassiein  furtherance 
of  the  Ashantee  Expedition  has  been,  according  to 
ihe  TimAS,  abandoned,  many  experienced  cor- 
respondents being  of  opinion  that  the  project  is  im- 
practicable. The  shipment  of  rails  and  other  materials 
has  therefore  been  stopped. 

The  Railway  Nnes  mentions  n  rumour  that,  acting 
under  Government  instructions,  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
about  officially  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  various 
railway  companies  to  the  reports  made  by  the  inspecs 
tors  of  the  board  on  the  numerous  railway  accident- 
whioh  have  recently  taken  place. 

The  English  /ndepfttdent  understands  it  to  be  pro^ 
bable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
will  come  to  London  in  May  nest  to  preach  the  annual 
sermon  for  the  London  Missionary  Society.  It  is  sa^d 
that  he  will  at  the  same. time  open  the  "  City  Temple," 
now  building  for  Dr.  Parker  and  his  congregation. 

The  new  Hungarian  goid  loan  will  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent.,  and  it  is  expected  the  issuing 
price  will  be  between  ,83  aud  84.^  The  amount  of  the 
loan  will  probably  be  less  than  originally  strited,  and 
a  portion  only  will  be  at  first  offered  for  pubhc  sub- 
scription. '  ,  ' 
■  A  telegram,  dated  Melbourne,  55>JteA.ber  11,  riepofts 
that  the  total  espoits  for  the  mori'h  frtim  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  are — Vv'ool,  65^300  tons  ;  tal* 
now,  4,600  casks ;  copper,  1,190  cakes,  450  tons  27,797 
ingots;  copper  ore,  6,700  tons  ;  wheat,  1,700.  qrs; 
flour  3,200  tons.  ; 

A  committee  of  ladies  -of  Hawarden  and  the  neigh- 
bouihood  has  been  formed  and  a  suosciiption  opened 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  suitable  present  for 
Miss  Gladstone  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage.  Jli^s 
Gladstone  has  already  received  many  valuable  presents, 
includiijg  .one  from  her  Majesty.] 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Societe 
dC Acclimatalion  at  Pari?,  a  large  pine  apple  was  re- 
ceived from  Mexico,  which  was  described  by  Dr. 
Chassin,  who  forwarded  it  from  that  country,  as  v/eigh*- 
ing  24lb  as  soon  as  it  was  gathered.  It  was  covered 
when  fre?h  vrith  a  yellow  dust  or  powder. 

In  Paddington  there  has  been  a  meeting  of  th» 
Claimant's  supporters,  convened-  for  the  purpose  o 
approving  the  fearless  conduct  of  his  case  by  Dr. 
Kenealy.  A  public  subsoriptios  for  ■  &  testimonial  to 
the  leurned  gentleman  was  resolved  on.  The  Claimant 
did  not  attend,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  give  his  "  friend 
Mellor"  the  chance  of  again  remitting  him  to  "  Jones's 
Hotel,  in  the  City."  '  ~~ 

The  Inman  steamer  City  of  Illcbmond,  whose  noa- 
arrival  at  the  appointed  time  occasioned  so  much 
anxiety,  has  arrived  in  Queenstov.Ti  Harbour.  Her 
detention  was  owing  to  an  accident  to  her  machinery. 
She  vessel  encountered  fearful  weather  when  crossitig 
the  Atlantic.  She  was  fortunately  taken  in  tow  by 
the  City  of  Montreal,  when  in  a  very  dangerous  con- 
dition, and  brought  safely  into  harbour. 

The  Next  Exhtbition.-— /Vccording  to  the  Trevor, 
the  Eucceding  Universal  Exhibition  has  been  decided 
upon  in  principle,  being  now  less  a  question  of  locality  i 
than  of  time.  A  company,  or  rather  consortium,  has 
already  been  formed  at  Berlin  to  that  effect.  They 
have  petitioned  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  their  proposals 
have  been  faxourabiy  received  by  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce. Prince  Bismarck,  whilst  taking  leave  of  some 
at  the  promoters  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  expressed 
himself  thus  : — "  The  next  Universal  Exhibition  will 
be  with  us,  and  I  herewith  invite  you  to  it.  Ait  revoir 
at  Berlin  !" 

The  Eling  of  Italy  has,  it  is  well  known,  singularly 
frank  an4  unceremonious  manners,  and  is  always  on 
the  easiest  possible  terms  with  his  entourage.  The  fol- 
lowing story,  circulating  in  Viennese  society,  is  amus- 
irigly  characteristic  cf  the  re  galantuomo.  Being  in 
conversation  with  the  Prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis  on 
the  subject  of  the  campaign  cf  1866,  when  France  and 
Germany  were  his  alhes,  and  the  Austrian  army  was 
commanded  by  a  Prince  of  the  Imperial  house  : — "  Mv 
position,"  said  Victor  Emmanuel,  "  was  very  difficult 
and  peculiar  ;  I  did  not  know  how  to  operate  with  my 
army.  Napoleon  telegraphed  :  '  Stay  where  you  are,' 
Biomarck,  on  the  other  hand  ;  '  March!' — so  thfit  I  felt 
almost  inclined  at  laft  to  send  and  ask  Archduke 
Albrecht  which  I  had  better  do." 

wom,an  of  60  vears  of  aze  cutouthpj  tnEgue  on 


Saturday.  No  one  knows  why,  and  she  cannot  tt;]l. 
Her  name  is  Dumas.  She  kept  a  day  nursery  for 
children  whose  parents  were  forced  to  leave  them  to 
go  out  to  work.  No  doubt,  she  went  mad,  and,  con- 
sidering her  profession,  who  will  wonder  ? 

A  schoolboy  lo.tely  handed  in  to  his  teacher  the 
following  characteristic  composition  : — "  About  Dogs. 
— Dogs  is  usefuller  as  cats,  mice  is  afrard  of  mad 
cats.  They  bite  'em,  "Dog  follers  boys,  and  catches  a 
hog  by  the  ear.  Hogs  rarely  bite.  People  eat  hogs, 
but  not  the  Jews,'  a®  they  and  all  other  animals  as 
doesn't  chew  the  cud^  isn't  clean  ones.  Dogs  sumtimes 
gits  hits  with  bootjack's  for  barking  of  nites.  Sleepy 
people  get  mad  and.  throw  'em.  Dogs  is  the  best 
animal  for  man  ;  the^  do  m'ore  for  man  than  grownd 
hogs,  or  orsez,  or  evetr  ,got«8.-   The  end." 

November  16  a  terrible  -feragedy  occurred  in  Birming- 
ham: A  seance  or  spiri'oua,hstic  service  was  being  held 
in  the  Athenaeum  AssamUy  Rooms,  iTemple-row,  and. 
most  .of  the  prominent  believers  in  "  Spiritualism"  of 
the  town  were  present.  ,^  J-U  the  course  of  the  service  a 
URedium,  Mr.  Benjamip  Hayes,  toy-dealer,  of  New- 
street.,  addressed  the  audience.  _  -He  averred  that  at  a 
seance  he  and  Peter  tk«.'>jL,pQstle  had  -clasped  hands, 
and  that  he  had  felt  the  fiifm  grasp  of  Feter's  hand  ia 
hjs  own.  From  tiiis  manife8t?.tion  he  went  on  to 
argue  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  understand 
how  Thomas  of  Didymus,  thrust,  his  hand  into  the 
side  of  "  Ti>e  personification  of  the  Divine  Lord."  The 
ipsiant  these  words  were  uttered  the  speaker  fell  bacu 
on  a  chair  behind  him  dead.  The  meeting  broke  up 
amid  the  wildest  excitement. 

CcTLERY  &yo  HarCwabe. — In  the  last  ten  montif^ 
ended  the  31st  ult.,  of  British  and  Irish  produce,  thg 
value  as  declared  of  '  cutlery  and  har'dw'are  exported 
was.  £4,158,387,  against  £4,162,143  in  1872. 
■  Trade  with  PBRSLi.-2-frr-  the  nine  months  ended 
the  30th  bf  September,  the  value  of  merchandise  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Persia  wa? 
£10,860,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  of  British  and 
Iriehmanutactures -was  £27,450  ;  in  the  last  quarter, 
£18,707. 

R.iiLF,OAD  IftON.-^There  hsis^been  an  increase  for 
some  years  in  the  quantity  of  iron  for  railroads  exi 
ported.  In  the  ten  months  of  1871  the  amoimt  wa« 
6,877,'7842.  ;  in  1372^,  44S,654L,  and  this  ysai 
8,782,030Z. 

■  -CONstrMPrio:^  o3>  Tobacco.— There  was  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  importation  of  both  unmanufactured 
and  manuiaetured  tobacco  and  snuff  t'tds  year  com- 
pared with  1872.  This  year  the  declare<l  value  of  ma- 
nufactured tobacco  was  £2,392,596,  against  £1,264,88? 
last  year.  In  1872  tho  value  of  manufactured  tobacco 
and  snuff  was  £917,511,  and  this  year  £1,182,296. 

Post-office  Teuegeaphs.— The  follov/ing  is  a  state- 
ment showing  the  total  nombsr  of  messages  forwarded 
from  postal  telegraph  sbatipa.s  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  week  eflde'd  the  8th  instant,  anjd  during 
the  corresponding  week  of  1372  : — Week  ended  No- 
vember 8,  1873,  358,061  ;  week  ended  November  9, 

1872,  311,075  ;  increase  in  the  week  of  1873  on  that 
of  1872,  46,986.  ■  ■ 

Mareiaoes  in  lEEtATO; -"-There  were  10,540  mar- 
riages registered  in  Ireland  dufiisg  the  first  quarter  of 

1873,  a  number  affording  aa  annual  ratto  of  1  in  every 
127,or  7.90  per  1,000  of  the  estimated  population.  Of 
this  number,  8,634  were  between  Roinan  Catholics, 
representing  a  ratio  of  1  marriage  in  every  118,  or  8.46 
per  1,000,  of  Roman  Cath  lies  ,  and  .1,906,  were  be- 
tween  Protestants,  affording  a  ratio  of  I  in  every  165, 
or  6.08  per  1,000,  of  the  Protestant  population.  The 
average  number  of  marriages  registered  in  the  corre- 
sponding quarters  of  the  previous  ^hree  years  waa 
11,356. 

Queer  AxEM-axs. — We  read  in  our  American  ex- 
changes that,  after  the  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  "  section  ,  2" 
went  in  fo:-  a  little  fiin.  One  member,  remarking  on 
the  frequency  with  which  naturalists  were  mistaken 
in  their  first  impressions,  approached  tho  blackboard 
and  drew  a  fragment  of  bone,  which  he  said  a  friend, 
a  naturahst,  had  reconstructed  an  animal  from.  The, 
reconstruction  was  effected  on  the  blackboard,  and 
something  lil^e  a  terrific  tom-cat  was  the  result.  Mean- 
while he  described  the  bones  and  parts  as  he  added 
them,  drawing  and  speaking  at  the  same  moment. 
Then  he  suggested  certain  anatomical  objections  and 
possible  improvements,  which  produced  an  amusing 
change  in  the  fi.gure.  Finally,  he  sai.-J,  they  concluded 
to  restore  the  fragments  on  a  different  hypothesis. 
The  fragment  was  drawn  again,  and  in  an  instant  a  few  ' 
strokes  drawn  additionally  revealed  its  true  character. 
It  was  the  handle  of  a  jugl  There  is  a  wise  lesson  iu 
that  ioke. 
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TD  OUR  READERS. 
The  Cheistjias  Part  of  tho  Penny  DESPXTCe 
■will  be  published  on  or  about  the  1st  of  December. 
It  will  form  an  extra  number  to  our  ordinary  Monthly 
Part,  and  will  contain  tales,  poems,  and  other  matters 
suited  to  tie  festive  season.  Agents  throughout 
Ireland  will  please  order  in  advance.  Price  Sixpence. 

TO  COREESPONDENTS. 

\*  letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days  after 
they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  tlieir  number, 
they  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
remuneration  they  expect  for  their  couti}butions ;  attention 
if  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  stamps  are  enclosed 
lor  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule  is  complied 
with  we  take  every  care  to  returli  them  safely  if  found  un- 
suitable. 

fi.  Girl  op  the  Period  writes  to  say  that  J.  J.  M.  will  find 
the  lines  asked  for  last  week  In  the  song  "  Kitty  Orea," 
written  and  composed  by  Mr.  Feohan,  Sligo. 

EmUa. — The  nutuSer  of  lessons  in  which  you  could  "learn 
tho  piano"  all  depends  on  the  amount  of  practice  you  give 
it,  and  the  natural  capacity  with  which  you  may  be  gifted 
We  cannot  say  whether  boiled  or  roast  turkey  is  to  be  prel 
ferred — de  gustibus  non  disputanduw-  Cover  the  pre- 
serving pots  so  as  to  exclude  air.  Remove  the  dinner 
plates  before  serving  dessert  Yotir  writing  is  pretty 
go6d. 

B.  M*D.  is  secretly  in  love  ^th  a  young  gentleman,  and  de- 
sires to  tnow  how  she  may  win  him.  We  can  only  say, 
consult  your  own  sense  and  feeling  in  your  conduct.  If 
you  run  about  after  him  he  is  sure  to  run  away.  Remove 
hairs  with  a  tweezers.  Your  writing  ia  good.  Can  any 
subscriber  say  where  are  the  lines—  j 
"  And  he  asked  me  for  to  marry, 
But  I  hardly  think  I  will  '? 
Bleept-HEad  writes  :— In  the  Despatch  of  Saturday  last 
R.  H.  W.  wishes  to  be  informed  of  "  that  funny  sort  of 
argument  by  which  a  man  can  prove  himself  to  be  his  own 
grandfather."  I  think  the  following  is  what  R.  H.  W.  re- 
quires:— "  Suppose  1  marry  a  widow  who  has  a  marriage- 
able daughter,  whom  my  father  (being  a  widower)  married. 
This  makes  my  danghter  (or,  rather,  my  step-daughter)  my 
pother  (being  married  to  my  father).  Then,  of  course,  if 
my  daughter  is  my  motl;ier  (as  proved),  her  mother  (my 
wife)  is  my  grandmother  I  I'm  married  to  my  grandmo- 
ther—therefore I  am  my  own  grandfather  I"  This  I  think 
is  the  substance  of  the  argument,  as  I  have  heard  it  my- 
self. And  now  would  you  please  give  me  your  valuable 
opinion  of  my  wjiting.  Is  it  Suitable  for  an  office  ?  Could 
you  suggest  any  means  of  improving  it  ?  I  also  want  to  ask 
you  for  some  means  of  thickening  the  bair.  Before  ■  osing 
my  first  letter  to  you,  I  vrish  to  tell  you  how  mutu  I  am 
pleased  with  your  stories  in  the  Despatch,  and  I  think  I 
may  speak  for  a  large  number  of  our  mutual  friends  (I 
mean  those  of  the  Despatch  and  myself)  in  sincerely  con- 
gratulating you  on  your  great  success.  We  are  obliged  to 
"  Sleepy-head"  for  his  reply  to  R.  H.  W.,  and  also  for  his 
good  wishes  towards  ourselves.  His  writing  is  suitable  for 
an  ofSCB.  The  hair  may  be  thickened  by  having  it  cut 
often,  singed  now  and  then,  kept  clean,  and  using  pomade 
in  which  cantharides  holds  a  good  place. 

UIRE.— Your^viriting  is  very  Ifed.  Tea  is  not  so 
nutritious  as  cocoa.  Rare  meat  is  more  easUy  digested 
and  more  nutritious  than  thoroughly  cooked  meat.  Mutton 
i?  bettef  than  beef,  and  both  are  better  than  corned  beef  or 
bacon.  Those  who  walk  through  hospitals  do  not  wear 
respirators.  Disease  is  best  kept  off  ty  cleanliness,  so- 
briety, and  activity.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  an  excellent 
me  'dcine  and  wUl  put  the  whole  system  to  rights.  Neu- 
ral{;,ia  is  best  cured  by  taking  quinine  pills. 
I'.  I).  C— The  sons  disenherited  are  entitled  to  the  penalty_ 
F.  II.,  Tr.^lee. — Ask  a  friend  who  knows  the  young l&dy  to 

introduce  you.    There  is  no  other  way. 
P.iDDV  FROM  Cork. — Your  writing  is  quite  good  enough  for 
!i  clerkship. 

y.  W.  (Rathdrum).— There  are  some  nine  political  prisoners, 
confined  now.  Write  to  Mr,  Nolan,  Secretary,  Amnesty 
Association,  Mechanics'  Institute,  Dublin.    The  Marriage 

,  Resiitry  Office  is  in  the  King's  Inns,  Henrietta-street, 

W.  .J.  E. — Will  any  reader  give  our  correspondent  the 
ori^n  of  the  saying  that  "  Nine  tailors  make  a  man"  ? 

Bylvi.\  Carew.— You  can  have  a  tooth  put  in  by  a  dentist — 
but  the  old  stump  must  be  removed.    The -OBeration  is 


usually  painful.  We  do  not  care  to  recommend  travelling 
dentists,  though  they  are  often  good.  Wash  the  soap  v.-ell 
out  of  tho  woollen  shirt,  and  do  not  wash  it  in  hot  water. 
It  will  not  thicken  then. 

H.  M.  P. — When  returning  a  bool> to  a  gentleman  the  lady 
need  not  necessarily  write  anything  but  his  name  and  ad- 
dress ;  but  it  is  no  harm  to  say  "with  compliments'"  or 
"  vrith  thanks."  The.se  are  more  civilities  and  mean 
nothing.    Your  wi-iting  is  not  very  good. 

H.  M.  P.  (Becclimount). — We  have  frequently  stated  that  we 
cannot  in  any  case  whatever  undertake  to  communicate 
through  the  post  with  any  one  save  autjors  whose  MSS. 
we  have  accepted.  Why  not  send  your  MSS.  iil^e  any- 
body else  ?  If  you  send  stamps,  you  will  get  them  back  if 
rejected. 

ElLA.  — Wo  do  not  judge  tales  by  the  number  of  words  they 
contain.  Get  Vere  Foster's  copy  books,  and  practise  your 
OTiting — a  grammar  will  afford  you  the  information  you  re- 
quire as  to  composition. 

.LITERA.— Address  Mr.  Bell,  1  Koldare-place,  Dublin.  Ad- 
dress Mr.  Levey,  Gl  Lower  Mount-street,  Dublin. 

Be:>;jamin  FLAiN'AG.o;.— We  not  enter  into  discus.sions  con- 
cerning any  person's  religion  ;  and  we  have  never  inquired 
as  to  Miss  Braddon's.  Wagers  on  such  topics  are  best 
avoided. 

Se.vsitive. — When  you  and  your  wife  go  to  a  hotel,  the  ser- 
vant will  accompany  you  to  your  bedroom,  so  as  to  point  it 
out.  Your  wife  will  "then  see  that  all  requirements  are  in 
tho  room,  as  to  a  fire,  <Sc.  You  can  bring  your  luggage  to 
your  room,  of  course.  Make  yourself  at  home  in  a  hotel 
—that  is  the  best  rule.  If  the  lady  is  your  sister,  you  ac- 
qu.aint  theyroprietor  with  tia&fac|jj-that  is  enough. 

Cadwallader.  —  "Before  you  marry,  be  sure  of  a  house 
wherein  to  tarry."  Stop  betting — it  is  a  villainous  prac' 
tic9,  and  must  lead  to  bad.  Billiards,  without  gambling, 
afford  innocent  enjoyment.  You  can  learn  French  quite 
easily — ago  is  no  dilBculty.  You  can  learn  to  write  bes* 
when  yourg.  AViUiam  Pitt,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, was  bora  at  Hayes,  in  Kent,  in  May,  1759.  He  was 
ClaanCellor  «f  tho  Exclicquer  and  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  when  in  his  23rd  year.  He  was  unquestionably 
a  groat  man. 

J.  H.  (Kingsto\ra). — We  cannot  reply  through  the  post.  See 
answer  to  H.  M.  P. 

A  Constant  Reader. — You  must  be  bound  to  a  stock- 
broker, and  serve  your  time  as  to  any  other  profession. 
Consult  a  broker. 

Sir  Aubrey.  —  The  bride-cake  is  distributed  now-a-days 
without  regard  to  ceremony.  It  is  sent  to  intimate 
friends. 

TH.U.IA.— Can  any  one  say  when  Grare  T!gerton  gave  her 

entertainment  in  the  Rotundo  ? 
Werter — Take  the  train  from  Wexford  toDuMin,  fronr  Dub- 
lin to  London,  thence  you  have  two  or  three  ways  of  going 
to  Paris.  From  Folkestone  to  Dieppe,  or  from  Calais  to 
Dover,  and  thence  to  Paris.  The  fares  you  will  find  in 
Bradshaw's  Railway  Guide.  We  do  net  know  the  origin 
of  the  name  you  mention.  Your  writing  and  spelling  are 
correct.  Read  Macaulay's  Essays  and  History,  Thackeray's 
Novels,  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets.  This  wiU  do  for  six 
months  at  two  hours  per  day. 
Ergo. — We  cannot  recommend  any  particular'doctor.  You 
can  master  arithmetic  by  studying  Thomson.  Your  writ- 
ing Is  very  inferior.  Your  questions  are  properly  put. 
L.S.— Furremoving  spots  of  grease  from  boards,  take  equal 
parts  of  fuller's  earth  and  pearlash,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  each,  and  boO  in  a  quart  of  soft  water  ;  and,  while  hot, 
L-.y  it  on  the  greased  parts,  allowing  it  to  remain  on  them 
for  ten  or  twelve, hours,  after  which  it  uiaj  be  scoured  off 
with  sand  and  water.  A  floor  much  spotted  with  grease 
Bhonld  be  completely  washed  ov6r  %rith  this  mixture  the 
day  before  it  is  scoured.  Fuller's  earth  or  ox-gall,  boiled 
together,  form  a  very  powerful  cleansing  mixture  for  floors 
or  carpets.  Stains  of  ink  are  removed  by  strong  vinegar, 
or  salts  of  lemon  will  remove  them.  . 
Bird  Fancier.— Especial  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
canary  scrupulously  clean.  For  this  purpose  tbe  cage 
should  be  strewed  every  morning  with  '  clean  sand,  or 
rather  fine  gravel,  for  small  pebbles  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  life  and  health  in  cage-birds  ;  fresh  water  must  be 
•  given  every  day,  both  for  drinking  and  bathing,  the  latter 
being  in  a  shallow  vessel  ;  and,  during  the  moulting  sea- 
eon,  a  samll  bit  of  iron  etould  be  put  into  the  water  for 
drinking.  The  food  of  a  canary  Should  consist  principally 
of  summer  rape-seed,  that  is,  of  those  small  brown  rape" 
seeds  which  ore  obtaiiled  from  plants  sown  in  the  spriog, 
and  which  ripen  during  the  summer ;  large  and  black  rape- 
seeds,  on  the  contrary,  are  produced  by  au.ch  plants  as  are 
sown  In  aulnmn.  and  reaned  in  eprinx.  A  little  chick- 


weed  in  spring,  lettuce-leaves  in  summer,  and  endive  ia 
autumn,  with  slices  of  sweet  apple  in  winter,  may  be  saf  elj 
given,  but  itread  and  sugar  ought  .to  be  geuerslly  avoided, 
Occasionally,  also,  a  few  poppy  or  canary  seeds,  ""H  asmaH 
qaaotity  of  bruised  hemp-seed  may  be  added,  hut  the  last 
very  sparingly.    Cleanliness,  simple  food,  and  fresh,  bu^ 
■  not  cold,  air,  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  canary. 
During  the  whiter  the  cage  should  never  be  hung  in  a  rooiq 
without  a  fire  ;  liut  even  thea,  when  the  air  ia  mild,  and 
the  sun  chines  bright,  the  little  prisoner  will  be  refreshed 
by  having  the  window  open.    'Ihe  cage  should  never  be 
less  than  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  foot  high,  yritb, 
perches  at  different  heights. 
A  YouxG  One. — "  Between  you  and  I"  U  wrong.   It  shouli 
be  "between  you  and  me."    Would  yon  think  of  aayiij* 
"  between  I  •"  ) 
Mary  says  she  cannot  boU  rice  to  suit  a  visitor  from  IndiM 
now  staying  withher father.  Shesays  the  rice  cakes,  and  is  tq 
fact  quite  a  puree.  Rice  is  a  very  simple  article  to  cook  well> 
as  is  a  potato,  and  yet  they  are  often  enough  sent  to  tabl^ 
quite  spoiled.    Wash  your  rice  well  in  two  waters ;  hivd 
on  aiarge  saucepan  nearly  full  of  boiling  water  (alwayi 
allow  a  gallon  of  water  to  a  pound  of  rice);  put  in  a  table, 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  put  in  the  rice ;  the  large  quan'ity  ot 
boiling  water  will  keep  the  rice  woU  to.?3ed,  and,  ia  fact, 
give  it  that  great  beauty  and  desideratum  at  table  of  eica 
gi-ain  of  rice  being  separata  and  well  swollen.   The  timj' 
of  Coiling  vaiies  with  the  kind  of  rice  ;  you  me.y  .■?i'?n;ralr 
allow  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    To  try  if  it  is  <1 
grain  out  constantly  and  press  between  your 
and  thumb.    When  property  done  it  wiB_ije  so;  ,  V;-^:  jn 
will  also  feel  a  sli^t  stiffness  in  the  heart  of  the*  gmj 
but  vei-j' slight.   The  instant  it  is  done  turn  it  out  ■  quiij 
'  lato  a  cohtnaer  •ersteamer,'and  shake  up  gently,  havingfiEj 
poujaed  weer  the  rico  an  evening  cup  of  cold  water  ;  whei  ^ 
thorough  drained  put  ar  clean  cloth  lightly  over  it  until  yc  | 
dish  it.  In  sending  to  table  till  it  high  and  lightly  on  the  disi^' 
On  no  account  put  a  coyer  over  yourdi^h,  or  touoh  the  licA  ^ 
to  shape  it  up,  but  leave  it  azt  r.aturel,  and  garnish  wita 
slices  of  lemon  peel.     Rice  so  boiled  is  delicious, '  and  a 
wholesome,  palatable  addition  to  use  with  either  meat  or 
sweets  at  ycur  dinner  taijle. 
TVEO.— Observations  oa  underground  temperature  have  bee 
recently  made  in  tho  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  from  whichit 
estunated  that  the  temperature  increases  at  the  rats' of  onej 
degiee  Fabr.  for  every  81  feet  in  depth,  a  rate  agi-eeina 
with  that  observed  at  the  DakinSeld  colliery.    At  i{(jntishj 
Town,  London,  the  increase  in  a  well  was  at  tbef  rate 
one  degree  for  oi  feet,  at  Paris  one  degree  for  58  feet,  aai' 
in  Siberia  one  degree  for  every  52  feet  in  depth. 
CELX.-^The  island  of  Bombay  was  ceded  to  Charles  IL  c 
his  marriage  with  the  Lifanta  of  Portugal,  and  by  I 
givea  to  the  East  India  Company  in  lb'6S.  The  total  are,  . 
the  province  is  205,Ct>5  square  miles,  of  which  native  Statcji 
comprise  m.ore  than  one-third  ;  Sind,  wliich  is  governed  o: 
the  uon-regnlation  system,  takes  more  than  one-fourth ;  and 
Bomb.ay  proper  the  remaining  82,000  square  miles,  Tat 
length  of  the  province  is  about  1,050  miles,  and  its  bro'iie^ 
coast  line  possesses  many  fine  natural  harbours.    The  ci^J 
of  Bombay  is  yearly  rising  in  importance  as  the  great  ccTDf 
mercial  port  of  India.    The  imports  and  exports  of  tla 
whole  province  for  lS6'9-70  amounted  to  nearly  X47,0()0,000l 
considerably  exceeding  those  of  Calcutta.    Next  to  Bom> 
bay,  the  chief  ports  are  Kurrachee  and  Karwar.    Over  a 
million  bales  of  cotton  were  exported  from  Bombay,  and  in 
the  province  itself  the  plant  was  cultivated  on  4,500,000  _ 
acres.    The    Governor  is  assisted  by  a  cotmcil  of  threa 
members,  and  by  a  legislative  council.  Revenues  (18S9-70) 
£y,900,000.    Expenditure,  £S,230,000.  . 
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[all  bights  resebted.] 
CHAPTER  XXX, 

A  BltTEB  BLOW.  , 

Edmund  Standen  had  beea  nearly  three  wseks  in 
imerara,  and  had  transacted  the  greater  part  of  tlifi 
'.  oiinees  that  was  required  to  be  done  in  the  settle- 
Eient  of  the  late  Mr.  Sargent's  atfairs,  when  the  Eng- 
lish nfiail  brcno^t  him  Sylvia's  letter — the  letter  of*re- 
niindation. 

He  eat  for  some  minutes  after  he  had  finished  read- 
ing it^  fitupified,  powerless  even  to  wonder.  It  seemed 
Uke  a  bad  dream.  That  she,  Sylvia  Carew,  who  had 
laid  hra-.iiead  upon  bis  breast  in  that  fond  farewell,  and 
Towed  etemiJfideEty,  that  she  could  thus  deliberately 
renounce  him,  eaemed  a  thing  impossible  of  belief. 

He  -KoA  the  letter  slowly,  thoughtfully,  his  senses 
eoming  back  to  him  by  degrees.  No,  it  was  not  a  jest^ 
not  a  sportive  ^I's  playful  trifling  with  lier  lover.  It 
tad  bsea  in  sober  eamest.  It  was  a  thoughtful,  de- 
Kbeiate  letter — ^logical  even-^nd  demonstrating  the 
feasons  for  the  writer's  decision. 

"  She  has  grown  very  wise,"  he  said  to  himself, 
tctttjrly,  and  then  read  the  letter  for  a  third  time. 

Love  had  sudi  potent  dominion  over  him  that  he 
Bould  not  long  feel  Mtfcerly  towards  the  writer  of  that 
miserable  letter.  The  third  perusal  let  in  a  new  light 
opon  the  lines.  TMa  foolish  epistle  which  had  given 
6o  keen  a  pang,  was  but  a  proof  of  his  darling's  unsglf- 
bhneas — it  showed  him  the  noble  mind  of  her  he 
loved.  For  his  own  isake,  out  of  concern  for  his  wel- 
fere,  she  renounced  him. 

She  preferred  to  remiiin  in  her  obscure  position,  to 
endure  her  joyless  life,  rather  tb?ja  to  accept  the 
shances  of  his  future  ;  simply  because  she  would  not 
lave  him  forfeit  fortiihe  for  her  sake.  The  letter 
•reathed  regr^ful  love  ;  her  heart  overflowed  with 
jendemees  for  the  man  whose  aifection  she  renounced. 

"  Fooliah  child,"  murmured  Edmund,  with  a  fond 
ftnile  ;  "  more  than  foolish  to  think  I  would  BaciiSce 
her  love  for  anything  forttme  can  bestow.  How  could 
ihe  have  wivered  so  soon  after  oiir  mutual  vov^s  of 
fidelity,  when  she  knew  that  there  was  nothing  but 
hopefulness  in  my  mind  ?  Can  my  mother  have  in- 
fiuenced  her  to  write  this  letter  ?  It  looks  rather  like 
it.  But,  no  ;  that's  not  possible.  lHy  mother  could 
not  be  guilty  of  a  dishonourable  action.  She  prouiiasd 
to  be  kind  to  my  dai-ling  while  I  was  away. '  She  would 
never  take  advantage  of  my  absence  to  perauade  Sylvia 
tc  renounoe  jHe." 

^Vh.atever  influence  might  have  caused  the  writing 
of  tliat  letter,  Mr.  Standen  had  but  one  thought  after 
receiving  it,  and  that  was  an  eager  desire  to  get  back  to 
England  as  soon  as  it  was  practicable  for  bun  to  return 
ihere.  He  hurriedly  completed  the  remainder  of  the 
ousinesa  in,^nd,  doing  it  well,  though  hastily.  He  per- 
suaded Mra.  Sargent  that  for  her  own  health  and  her 


children's  an  immediate  departure  was  advisable,  and 
prevailed  upon  the  stricken  widow  to  make  herseK  and 
belongings  ready  to  start  by  the  nesi  intercolonial 
steamer  to  St.  Thomas.  Poor  Mrs.  Sargent  obeyed 
her  brother  willingly  enough.  Had  he  not  come  to 
her  as  a  protecting  angel  in  the  hour  of  her  bitterest 
need  ?  She  was  glad  to  leave  the  scenes  where  all  her 
happiness  was  a.ssociated  with  the  dead.  The  little 
black-frocked  children  wei'e  lejoiced  to  go  to  England 
in  the  big  steamer,  and  talked  rapturously  of  seeing 
grandmamma,  whom  the  el  Jest  could  just  remember. 
Edmund  dilated  on  the  delights  of  the  Dean  House 
gardens,  and  the  English  fruits  and  flowers,  which 
were  so  difl'erent  from  the  guava,  tamarinds,  plantains, 
and  pine  apples  familiar  to  these  small  coloiiist,^. 

The  ^duty  of  consoling  his  sister  aud  amusing  her 
children  kept  Eumund  Standen  constantiy  engaged  from 
much  indulgence  in  morbid  thoughts.  The  widowed 
voyager  was  ill  and  broken-spirited,  and  her  brother 
had  hord  work  to  cheer  her  were  it  ever  so  little.  The 
small  nephew  and  nieces  were  exacting.  Edmiuid 
had  actually  no  time  for  gloomy  forebodings,  which 
are  generally  the  growth  of  leisure.  He  grew  to  think 
of  the  letter  quite  lightly.  '•  Dear,  foolish  Svh'ia,  how 
could  she  suppose  I  would  give  her  up  '"  he  said  to 
himself. 

Although  duty  kept  him  closely  employed,  it  could 
not  altogether  j-tit'.e  impatience,  and  the  voyage 
seemed  longer  thqjj.  it  would  have  appeared  to  a  con. 
tentt>d  niind.  He  so  longed-  to  see  hia  darling  again, 
to  gaze  once  more  into  the  dsurkly  luminous  eyes  aud 
read  there  the  {?uder  floiiinl  of  that  foolish  letter. 
When  at  last  thi'  steam  .v  h^oLs  turned  gaily  in  English 
waters,  .anil  the  ^Tuttv  Wight,  glorious  in  autumnal 
verdure,  stole  up  out  of  the  blue  sea,  his  heart  beat  loud 
with  joy.  Southampton,  commonpljico  enough  to  the 
common  traveller,  to  the  lover  seoniwl  a  fairy  city, 
whose  pavements  wete-gblden. 

Mr.  Standen  allowed  the'  widow  aud  orph^iiis  but 
one  night's  rest  at  the  Dolplu'u  ere  he  whisked  them 
off  to  Monkhampton  by  th«  South- Western  RailwSy. 
It  was  a  long  day's  journey,  with  some  changing  of 
trains,  and  much  delay  at  the  jiincSoiis  where  they 
ckanged,  and  again  uncle  Edmund  wo,s  fully  employed 
by  the  claims  of  the  widow  and  the  small  children. 
He  was  tu-ed  when  they  arrived  at  Monkhampton, 
v/iiere  hie  mother's  roomy  landau  and  a  cart  for  the 
luggage  were  in  attcndancb.  Edmund  felt  somewhat 
surprised  tiiat  neither  Mi-s.  Standen  nor  Esther  had 
come  to  meet  the  travellers. 

It  was  late  in  October,  and  even  in  this  genial  ■^i- 
mate  autumn's  decaying  touch  had  made  havoc.  The 
woods  were  lovely  witht'nat  glowing  splendour  which 
is  the  forerunner  of  death.  The  bare  fields  and  busy 
plough  spoke  of  seed  time  and  vv'inter.  The  carriage 
wheels  went  silently  over  .  fallen  leaves  that  lay  deep 
in  the  unfrequented  roads.  How  welcome  was  that 
simple  beauty  of  English  landscape  a,fter  the  more 
avish  natute  of  South  America. 

He  uttered  that  favourite  esclamationof  Englishmen, 

"  After  all,  there  is  no  place  like  dear  old  England." 
And  England  held  Sylvia,  the  orie  lodestar  of  his  soul. 

Mrs,  Sargent  sighed  plaintively.  » 

"  How  happy  I  should  be  to  return  L£  I  were  com- 
ing back  with  George,"  she  murmured. 


The  children  were  gay  enough,  crsning  their  young 
necks  in  all  directions,  struggling  out  of  their  nurse'i 
arms,  pointing  to  every  dwelling  they  beheld,  near  ot' 
tlistant,  and  asking  if  that  was  grandmamma's  house. 
Finding  by  degi-ees  that  a  ^eat  many  houses  did  not 
belong  to  grandmamma,  they  began  to  have  a  dimin- 
ished idea  of  that  lady's  possessions. 

But  they  came  to  Dean  House  at  last — the  staiA 
sober  old  mansion,  fronting  the  high  road  so  boldly^ 
and  not  pretending  to  be  anything  better  than  it  was. 
There  was  the  fumilia.r  iron  gats,  there  the  green  tuba 
of  scarlet  geranium,  still  flourishing  with  luxuriant^ 
bloom.  Edmund  gave  a  little  impatient  sigh  as  htc 
thought  how  much  greeting  he  would  have  to  gO'' 
through,  and  how  many  maternal  questions,  fond  and' 
anxious,  he  would  have  .to  answer  before  he  couid' 
hurry  oft  to  Hedingham  and  clasp  Sylvia  to  his.  breast.,' 
It  would  be  night  ere  he  crossed  the  old  chuTchyardi 
and  opened  th'e  httle  gate  into  the  school-houao' 
garden,  and  "saw  the  lighted  windows  of  Sylvia'* 
parlour.  He  oould  fancy  the  glad  look  of  &urpri.3o' 
when  she  opened  the  door  in  answer  to  his  sum-.' 
mons,  aud  saw  him  standing  before  her  ib  ths  rLi0Dli< 
hght.  Come  back  from  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
as  it  were  come  back  to  claim  her  in  spite  of  her' 
letter. 

The  neat  parlourmaid  opened  the  glass  door.  Th« 
gardener  and  his  underling  came  otit  to  assist  with  the" 
luggage  ;  aud  while  Edmund  was  lifting  the  children 
out  of  the  cai-riage  his  mother  appeared  on  the  thresh- 
old v\-ith  Ester  Rochdale  at  hejfcside. 

Tlie  fir.~t  glance  told  Edmund  thr.t  their  faces  wer* 
not  cheerful;  It  was  in  honour  of  George  Sargent,  o^ 
course,  that  they  put  on  those  sombre  looks. 

"  It's  a  pity  they  should  look  .  scv  doleful/'  thought 
Edmund.  "  I've  had  sadness  enough  from  Ellen  alt 
the  way  from  Dernerara,  and  now  they  reniiud  her  06 
her?nisfortunes  instead  of  trying  to  make  her  forget 
them.'' 

He  kissed  his  mother,  who  received  him  with  deep- 
est tendemeRs.  "  My  own  briive  son,"  she  said, 
"Thank  God  for  ha vnig brought  you  back  to  me." 

"  How  is  Sylvia,"  he  asked  eagerly.  They  were  a 
little  way  apart  from  the  widow,  nur.se,  and  children^ 
The  little  oues  were  being  kissed  and  welcomed  bj 
Esther  Rochdale.  She  was  delighted  with  these  ney 
ylaimants  for  her  aft'ection.  The  happy,  loving  natui'C 
overflowed  in  fond  caresses  and  pretty  girli.sh  talk. 

"  It  does  seem  sweet  to  come  to  you,"  said  pool 
Ellen,  and  then  melted  to  tears  at  the  thought  that  she 
came  without  that  other  half  of  her  own  being,  thi 
fondh'-lovad  husband. 

Edmund  repeated  his  impatient  question.  His  mix 
ther  was  so  slow  to  answer,  but  hung  upon  him  witt 
half-despairing  fondues;',  .i-!  if  he  were  going  to  be  lec 
off  to  execution  in  a  minute  or  two. 

"  I  don'i^know,"  faltered  Mrs.  Standen.  ''She  is  very 
well,  I  believe.  I  have  not  seen  her  lately.  Como  to 
your  room,  Edmund  ;  you  must  be  so  tired.  Changa 
your  dusty  clothes,  aud  come  down  to  dinner.  It  has 
been  ready  for  the  last  half  hour." 

"  You  haven't  seen  her  lately,"  repeated '^Edmund; 
ignoring  Mrs.  Standen's  maternal  solicitude.  "  You 
promised  you  would  be  kind  to  her,  mother." 

"  Edmund,"  said  Mrs.  Standen.  v/ith  that  stsadjfi, 
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fesolute  look  -wliich  Ler  son  kucw  so  well,  "  I  will  not 
Bay  a  word  about  Sylvia  Carcw  till  you  have  dined  and 
rested  a  little." 

j  "  Then  I  eliall  go  to  Hedingtam  this  moment,'' 
cried  Edmund,  snatching  his  hat  from  the  slab  where 
he  had  just-  now  put  it  down. 

"  What !  run  away  from  your  mother  in  the  first 
hour  of  your  return  to  her  ?  I  am  sorry  you  have  no 
better  idea  of  a  son's  duty." 

Edmund  put  his  hat  dofrn  again. 

"  You  are  too  hard  upon  me,  mother,"  he  said^ 
melted,  but  yet  reproachful.  "  You  don't  consider 
hov  my  heart  yearns  for  her,  I  have  had  but  oue 
letter  from  her  during  my  absence,  and  that  a  letter 
calciilated  to  make  me  uncomfortable.  I  am  dying  to 
Bee  her^  But  if  you  wish  it  I'll  dine  first.  Only  you 
might  gratify  me  by  speaking  of  her.  Tell  me  that 
the  is  well  and  happy.  That  will  last  till  I  have  dined 
and  can  get  to  the  dear  old  school-house." 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  is  well  and 
-^prosperous." 

Meaning  happy.  That  will  do,  mother.  I  see 
Sylvia  will  be  always  a  sore  subject  with  you,  and  a 
bone  of  contention  between  us.  But  I  must  make  the 
best  of  it.  My  affection  for  you  shall  not  be  dimi- 
nished by  your  prejudice,  nor  my  love  for  Sylvia 
lessened  because  you  refuse  to  love'  her." 
,  He  went  upstairs  to  liis  room,  the  fresh,  bright  Eng- 
lish room,  with  its  EngKsh  comforts.  There  Avas  a  iire 
iDurniug  in  his  dressing-room  to  welcome  the  voyager 
from  a  warmer  climate.  But  this  material  luxury 
could  not  restore  Edmund  Standen's  good'temper.  He 
flung  liimself  into  the  arm  chair  before  thi  fire,  and 
Bat  there  in  gloomy  meditation  instead  of  hastening 
to  make  his  toilet  for  dinner. 

"  Domestic  dissension  i"  he  muttered,  "  how  hard  it 
Js,  Will  my  mother  never  reconcile  herself  to  my 
jchoice  ?  Will  this  sort  of  thing  continue  for  the  rest 
.•of  our  livesi  ?  It  tempts  me  to  think  that  my  mother's 
influence  was  at  the  bottom  of  that  v.-retched  letter." 

He  went  downstairs  a  qviarter  .of  an.  hqur  later,  re- 
treshed  as  to  his  external  appeai-ance,  but  by  no  means 
comfortable  in  his  mind.  The  three  ladies  were  al- 
ready assembled  in  the  dining-room,  and  Mrs.  Sargent 
■was  looking  almost  bright,  now  that  she  was  once  more 
under  her  mother's  wing.  But  Mrs.  Standen  and 
Esther  both  had  a  cloudy  look.  Except  for  their  first 
greeting,  Edmund  and  Esther  had 'hardly  spoken  to 
each  other  once  since  his  return.  -  MiBS  Rochdale 
look^  very  small,  and  slight,  and  insignificant  in  her 
black  dress,  and  seemed  anxious  to  avoid  Edmuud'a 
notice.  ' 

The  dinner  progressed  in  the  usual  stately  manner 
•—in  that  respectable  stateliness  and  slowness  whicii 
makes  even  a  moderate  dinner  such  a  lengthy  business. 
It  Would  have  been  ])leasaut  enough  if  there  had  bee^ 
plenty  of  talk  to  fill  the  pauses  i6  the  service,  but  this 
was  rather  a  silent  party.  Ellen  and  her  mother  talked 
u  little,  in  confidential  tones,  chicfiy  about  the  la- 
mented deceased,  and  the  details  of  liis  fatal  illness. 
Edmund,  whom  inclination  would  have  kept  silent, 
Eelt  that  for  civility's  sake  he  must  talk  to  Estlier. 

"  Anything  stirring  at  Hedingham  while  I  was 
away  ?"  he  asked.  "  Have  you  any  nfews  to  tell  me, 
Esther  ?  You  ou^t  to  have  quite  a  budget  after  three 
mouths." 

Miss  Eochdale  blushed,  and  looked  down  at  her 
■plate.  ,  * 

"I^  don't  tliink  there's  much  to  tell,"  she -said. 
"  Hcdingham  is  always  quiet,  you  know,  Edmund." 

"Yes,  it's  a  dreadfully  dead-and-alive  place,  no' 
3oubt:  still  in  three  mouths  there  must  have  been 
sortie  remarkable  events— cricket  matches,  football—" 

"  I  really  don't  know  anything  about  cricket  or  foot- 
ball." '  •  y 

"Dinner  parties,  births,  deatt/s,  marriages  2" 
At  this  last  word  Esther's  blush  deepened  to  such 
crimson  that  Edmund  could  b\it  remark  it. 

"  Come,  there  has  been  a  wedding,"  he  excl-.u'med, 
"  and  one  that  you  are  rather  interested  in,  I  sh'xdd 
think,  by  tho  waj  you  blush.    What  dues  it  moan. 


Esther  ?  Have  you  been  getting  married  yourself, 
and'kept  the  news  to  surprise  me  on  my  retura  ?" 

"  No,  Edmund.  I  am  never  going  to  marry.  I've 
been  making  a  solemn  vow  to  that  effect  to  the  little 
ones  upstairs.  I'm  going  to  be  Aunt  Esther  all  my 
life,  and  a  nice  old  maiden  aunt  by-and-by." 

"  Nice  you  must  always  be  ;  but  we  shan't  allow 
you  to  be  always  a  spinster.  My  _  mother  must  have 
some  of  the  propensities  of  her  sex,  superior-minded 
as  she  is.  Now,  you  know,  all  women  are  match- 
makers. ^Vhen  they've  done  with  matrimonial  schemes 
on  their  own  account,  they  begin  to  plot  for  some  one 
else.  I've  no  doubt  my  mother  has  her  views  about 
you." 

Esther  was  silent,  and  looked  even  a  little  embar- 
rassed by  this  mild  badinage. 

"  Then  there  is  positively  no  news  in  Hedingham  ?" 
said  Edmund. 

"  None  that  you  would  care  to  hear." 
Dinner  wps  over  at  last,  and  the  produce  of  the 
Dean  House  grapery  dulypraised — the  largest  bunches 
sent  upstairs  to  the  children  by  the  fond  grandmother. 
Edmund  left  the  room  with  his  mother,. jiut  his  arm 
through  hers,  and  led  her  towards  the  study,  a  snug 
little 'room  where  there  were  always  candles  ready  to 
be  lighted  when  any  one  ■wanted  to  write  a  letter  or 
find  a  book. 

"  Come  in  here,  mother,"  said  the  young  man  ;  "  I 
Wa,nt  to  have  a  long  talk.  I  suppose  it's  too  late  for 
me  to  go  to  the  school-house  to-night,  though  I  had 
set  my  heart  upon  seeing  Sylva  before  I  went  to  bed. 
Our  dinner  is  always  such  a  long  business." 

He  strucl>;  a  match,  lighted  the  tall  candles  in  the 
massive  old  .silver  candlesticks,  wheeled  a  comfortable 
chair  forward  for  his  mother,  and  then  seated  himself 
opposite  her. 

"  Now,  mother,"  he  said,  "  I've  dined  and  rested,  in 
obedience  to  your  behest,  and  now  tell  me  all  about 
Sylva." 

"Edmund,"  faltered  Mrs.  Stauden,  looking  at  him 
with  unspealcable  tenderness,  "  I  have  something  to 
tell  you  v/hicli  will,  I  fear,  make  you  very  unhappy, 
yet  it  ought  not  to  do  so,  if  j'ou  can  only  be  wise,  and 
see  the  matter  as  I  see  it.  You  have  had  a  most 
happy  escape." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  Edmund,  with  quick- 
ened breathing.  "  I  don't  understand  a  word  you 
say." 

"  Sylvia  Carew  is  married." 

"  Harried  !"  he  cried,  looking  at  her  in  sheer  amaze- 
pient,  and  then  he  broke  out  into  a  laugh,  singularly 
harsh  of  sound  as  compared  with  that  genial  laughter 
which  was  natural  to  him.  "  Come,  mother,  this  is  a 
joke,  of  course.  Or  you're  tiying  me — you  want  to 
find  out  how  I  should  take  the  loss  of  her,  were  it 
possible  for  me  to  lose  her.  But  it  isn't  possible,  ex- 
cept by  death."  Then,  with  an  a\yful  look,  he  cried 
out,  "  She's  not  dead,  is  she  ?  You* said  just  now  that 
she  was  well,  but  you  may  have  been  paltering  with 
me  in  a  double  sense.  The  dead  are  well.  For  God's 
sake,  speak,"  he  cried  violently.    "  Is  Sylvia  dead  ?" 

"  No,  she  is  well  enough,  as  I  told  you  when  you 
asked  about  her  ;  and  she  is  what  'the  world  calls 
..jft'wonderfully  fortimate.    !ihe  is  married  to  Su-  Aubrey 
Perriam." 

"  Mother,  do  you  want  to  drive  me  mad  ?  Whose 
im-entiou,  whose  lie  is  this  ?  Slarried  to  Sir  Aubrey  ? 
Why  .she  had  never  seen  the  man's  face.  I  heard  her 
say  so  the  day  before  the  school  feast." 

"  True  ;  but  he  saw  her  at  the  school  feast,  saw  her 
and  fell  in  love  with  her.  Thej-  were  married  about 
five  weeks  after  you  left.  A  very  quiet  marriage.  No 
one  ^cept  the  'Vicar  and  the  people  concerned  knew 
anything  about  it  till  it  was  over.  It  was  a  nine  days' 
wonder.  They  came  back  to  the  Place  a  fortnight 
ago.  I  have  seen  Lady  Perriam  driving  about  in  her 
carrriage." 

"  Lady  Perriam,  cried  Edmund,  w^th  a  still  h^r.ihcr 
laugh.  '•  How  well  it  sounds,  doesn't  it  ?  I  suppose  it 
was  for  that  slie  married  a  man  v.-ho  must  bq  nearly 
old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather.  Lady  Perriam  ! 
No  ;  it  was  her  father  forced  her  to  marry  him:  I'll 
not  believe  that  she  was  base.  I  know  that  she 
loved  me.  I  felt  the  beating  of  her  heart  against  my 
ov.-n  in  the  moment  of  our  parting — the  heart  that 
beat  so  strongly,  and  seemed  all  truth.  I  know  that 
she  loved  nisj^'-i  • 

"  ghs  may  have  loycd  you  in  her  own  selfish  way  ; 
but  you  see  she  loved  ranicind  wealth  much  better." 

"It  was  no  act  of  her  own  free  will.  She  was  goaded 
to  it,  forced  to  do  it." 

"  She  renounced  you  of  her  own  free  will  in  less 
than  a  week  after  yOa  left  "  answered  Mrs,  Standen-; 


and  then  she  told  the  story  of  her  first  and  only  visit 
to  SyMa  Carew. 

"  Esther  was  present  at  the  time  ;  Esther  heard  all," 
she  said  in  conclusion. 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  going  to  question  the  truth  of  your 
statements,"  returned  Edmund,  wearily.  "  She  has 
married — that  is  enough.  It  matters  very  little  by 
whift  degrees  she  arrived  at  that  baseness.  Enough  to 
know  t'aat  she  lied  to  me  ;  that  when  she  looked  up 
in  my  face  with  tearful  eyes — those  lovely  eyes — ;iud 
swore  to  be  true  to  the  very  lix&t,  she  was  capable  ol 
deceiving  me.  A  fine  house,  a  carriage,  a  high-sounding 
name,  could  tempt  her  away  from  me.  Say,  even,  that 
her  ftither  persuaded  her,  'threatened,  tormented  her, 
had  she  been  loyal  she  would  have  borne  the  uttermost 
torment,  she  would  have  died  under  the  torture, 
rather  than  have  broken  her  faith  with  me.  Thestruggle 
would  not  have  been  for  very  lopg.  She  kucw  thai  I 
was  coming  back.  A  little  courage,  a  httle  constancy, 
and  I  should  have  been  at  her  side  to  claim  and  hold 
her  for  my  own  against  all  the  world." 

The  strong  man  was  vanquished  by  the  force  of  that 
stronger  passion — and  for  the  fir.5t  time  since  liis 
father's  death,  Edmund  Standen  wept  bitter  tears. 

The  mother  ficiv  to  his  side,  Knelt  down  by  his  chair, 
hung  upon  him  fondly,  trying  to  comfort  him  with 
overflowing  love. 

"  Edmund,"  she  sobbed,  "  it  is  not  my  fault — you 
will  not  hate  me  because  of  this  sorrow  that  has  fallen 
upon  you.  Believe  me,  I  did  nothTrg  to  influence  that 
false,*wicked  girl.  I  went  to  her,  prepared  •to  take  her 
to  my  heart — I  promised  to  be  generous  to  you  by- 
and-by,  if  she  proved  a  good  wife — I  tried  to  con- 
ciliate her,  but  she  was  false  to  you  in  her  heart  a't 
that  very  moment.  She  seized  upon  the  shallov.-est 
pretext  for  jilting  you.  She  is  a  base,  designing  crea- 
ture, not  worth  a  thought." 

"Hush,  mothei',"  saidtheyoungman,  with  an  almost 
solemn  quiet'ade.  He  had  dashed  aside  those  unmanly 
tears,  and  bore  the  sharp  pains  of  this  new  sorrow  like 
a  martjT.  "  Hush,  mpther — not  one  word  against  her. 
Let  her  name  be  dead  between  us.  Let  it  be  more 
utterly  dead. than  the  names  of  those  we  have  loved 
and  lost.  'We  speak  of  them  sometimes.  We  -svill 
never  speak  of  her." 

His  mother,  wise  even  in  her  love,  kissed  his  cold 
brow — damp  vdth  the  anguish  of  this  mental  struggle 
— and  left  him  alone  with  his  sorro'w.  '\Miatever  f oim 
his  passion  took,  were  it  despair  or  anger,  it  was  best, 
that  he  should  fight  his  battle  alone. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  ALOE  THAT  BLOOMS  BUT  OXCE. 

The  Dean  House  family  saw  no  more  of  Edmuui3 
Standen  that  night.  He  stayed  in  the  study  foi 
aboui.  an  hour,  and  then  let  himself  quietly  out  of  the 
hall  door,  and  set  off  in  the  direction  of  Hedingham. 
Some  curious  impulse  of  mind  and  heart  led  him  tn 
the  .scene  of  his  lost  happiness — ^the  shadowy  old 
churchyard  where  he  had  lingered  vrith  his  beloved 
in  the  summer  evenings  that  were  gone,  the  wide- 
stretching  old  yew  which  had  so  often  been  theii 
trysticg  tree — the  garden  hedge  by  which  he  had 
waite"d  sometimes  after  dark  for  the  stolen  hand-clasp, 
a  few  hasty  words,  a  promise  of  meeting  to-morrow. 

The  moon  was  up,  and  the  country  side  glorious  in 
that  solemn  beauty  which  only  moonlight  can  give. 
The  distant  line  of  sea  yond.^r,  which  the  lonely  pe- 
destrian saw  from  t'ae  hill  top,  looked  silver-white 
against  the  dark  copse  of  wood  and  mcor.  E.tmund 
crossed -that  little  copse  adjoining  the  hill-side  piea- 
dow,  and  the  old  chettaut  ti-ee  beneath  which  he  and 
Sylvia  had  met  so  often. 

The  past  is  eternal,  says  SchiUer.  Edmund  felt 
that  his  pa-5t  happiness  must  colour  all  his  life  to 
come,  never  to  be  forgotten,  an  ever-present  regret,  a 
haunting  shadow  dividing  him  from  all  possibilities  of 
joy.  He  lingered  a  little  beneath  the  wide  boughs  .of 
the  chestnut.  Early  to  blossom,  earij-  to  fade,  like 
his  own  hopes,  had  been  the  old  tree.  The  dead 
leaves  fluttered  slowly  down  sftiout  him  as  he  stood 
there,  alone  with  his  withered  hopo^.  "  Poor  leaves, 
poor  dreams,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  who  would  hav< 
thought  in  your  springtide  that  you  bloomed  but  tfl 
decay  ?" 

It'jvas  ten  o'clock  when  Edmund  entered  the  village, 
and  Hedingham  was  for  the  most  part  asleep.  The 
ripple  of  the  brook  that  ran  thi-ough  the  rustic  street 
was  the  only  sound  in  the  place.  There  were  lights  in 
the  rectory  windows,  cud  lights  in  the  schJol-uouse, 
lights  gleaming  from  th.e  two  lattices  he  had  watched 
so  often.  He  crossed  the  churchyard,  hngaring  a  httle 
by  the  tomb  of  the.De  Bossincvs,  as  he  had  lingered 
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flnder  the  chestnut'  Here  they  two  had  parted,  with 
vows  of  eternal  fidelity.  Here  he  had  left  her  sorrow- 
Etricken. 

"  Fortune  is  a  speedy  consoler,"  he  said  to  himself, 
bitterly. 

He  opened  the  loosely-latched  gate,  between  the 
churchyard  and  the  schoolmaster's  garden,' and  went 
In.  He  wanted  to  see  James  Carew — to  task  him  with 
jiaving  forced  his  daughter  to  this  ill-assorted  union 
— to  tell  him  in  no  gentle  phrase  his  opinion  of  that 
«,ct.  , 

He  knocked  at  the  low  door  under  the  porch,  and 
!t  was  opened  promptly.  But  not,  by  James  Carew.  Th^ 
person  who  opened  it  was  a  youngish  man,  with  sandf" 
hair  and  spectacles.  ■  . •'  .  ; 

"  Is  Mr.  Carew  at  home?"  asked  Edmund,  wondering 
»rho  this  stranget  might  be. 

"Mr.  Carew  left  Hedingham  six  weeks  ago,"  an- 
iwered  the  young  Sap,  "  He  gave  up  the  situation  of 
ichoolmasterj  partly  on  account  of  declining  health, 
iid  partly  because  of  his  daughter  having  married  Sir 
lubrey  Peniam." '  ' 
"Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Carew  has  gone ?" 
"  Not  exactly,  sir.  I  believe  he  went  abroad,  some- 
jrhere  in  the  South,  to  spend  the  winter." 

This  seemed  curious.  Edmund  fancied  that  Sylvia's 
lather  would  remain  at  Hediugham.to  profit  by  the 
barter  of  his  da,u<jhter's  peace,  yet  it  had  been  foolish- 
nes.s  to.espeet  to  find  him  still  a  parish  schoolmaster, 
tdiling  for  ^-pittance.  That  would  have  been  a  sorry 
bargain  which  would  have  left  him  no  better  oif  than 
before.  He  had,  doubtless,  hurried  off  to  enjoy  hfe, 
remote  from  thS  scene  of  his  iniquity. 

Edmund  left  the  school-house.  It  had  a  changed 
look  to  him  somehow^^  ^f,  it  wero  but  the  corpse 
of  the  place  he  had  once  known.  The  garden  was 
Btrewed  vrith  faded  leaves — the  dahlias  and  ragged  cry- 
Eanthemums  spoke  of  autumn  and  decay — the  per- 
fume of  the  summer  was  fled,  scentless  flowers  bloomed 
coldly  in  the  beds  that  had  once  been  sweet  with  roses 
and  carnations,  sweet  pea,  and  mignonette. 

"  How  shall  I  teach  myself  to  forget  her  ?"  thought 
.  Edmund,  as  he  walked  homeward  to  begin  common 
daily  life  again,  without  the  charm  that  had  sweet-' 
eued  it. 

He  had  been  happy  enough  before  he  met  Sylvia 
Carew,  but  now  happiness  seemed  impossible  without 
her. 

Mrs.  Standen  and  Esther  were  both  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  Edmund's  manner  next  morning.  They  had 
fancied  that  the  gloom  of  ^lis  great  sorrow  would 
hang  over  him  long,  would  poison  his  life  for  years  to 
come.  They  had  thought,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
how  some  desperate  illness,  some  perilous  fever  of 
DQind  and  body,  might  be  the  issue  of  this  sudden  and 
Ditter  disappointment.  They  were  unspeakably  re- 
Ueved  to  find  him  in  outward  bearing  almost  the  samo 
as  of  old ;  a  little  graver  and  more  silent,  perhaps,  but 
manly,  cheerful,  thoughtful  for  others.  In  a  v.'ord, 
.  Edmund  Standen  did  not  wear  his  heart  upon  his 
Bleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at. 

Yet  in  his  innermost  heart  he  felt  that  all  the  best 
and  brightest  part  of  his  life  was  ended.  The  hopes 
and  dreams  that  had  made  youth  so  fair  a  morning 
were  dead  for  ever.  He  nerved  himself  to  face  this 
grief  and  conquer  it,  or  at  least  rise  superior  to  it  ; 
but  the  grief  was  none  the  less  intense  because  he  bore 
it  like  a  man.  He  also  felt  it  like  a  man,  to  the  core 
pf  his  wounded  heaj-t. 

He  had  a  long,  serious  talk  with  his  mother  the  day 
after  his  return.  'Ihey  wal'ied  up  and  down  the 
broad  gravel  mall  together  in  the  cheerful  autumn 
punlight,  and  spoke  of  many  things,  but  not  a  word  of 
Pylvia. 

"  I  think  I  shall  go  back  to  the  Continent,  mother, 
I  sind  wander  about  for  a  year  or  two,"  said  Edmund. 
There's  a  great  deal  of  Europe  that  I  should  like  to  see 
>— Eoumania,  Hungary,  Poland.  I  might  stop  away 
^s  much  as  three  years  perhaps." 

"Very  well^  Edmund,"  said  his  mother,  in  her  fiem, 
yet  gentle^voice.  "If  it  is  really  for  your  happiness 
that  you  s'nould  go,  I  cannot  say  stop.  But  I  am  get- 
ting old,  and  I  had  hoped  that  you  would  have  been 
my  friend  and  companion  in  declining  life.  It  seems' 
hard  that  you  must  run  away  from  me  just  when  I 
need  you  most.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  so  much 
easier  to  get  rid  of  your  trouble  jn  a  foreign  land^ 
that  you  can  dig  a  deeper  grave  for  soitow  in  a  strange 
•  BoiU" 

"  You  are  right,  mother.  Trees  and  hills  and  flort-ers, 
and  every  wind  and  angle  in  the  road,  remind  me  of — 
•  what  ha.s  )>een.    But  they  do  not  awaken  memory. 
{Cj]atjever-6less3y,iiever  cauisleep,  ,7,  tlare  say  J, should 


be  just  as  wretched  in  Germanyt  If  my  going  away 
would  grieve  you,  why,  I'll  stop." 

"  If  it  would  grieve  me,  Edmund  f  What  have  I  to 
live  for  except  you  ?  Poor  Elian  and  the  children — 
and  Esther.  They  are  very  dear  to  me,  but  they  have 
always  been  secondary  to  you.  I  gave  you  my  whole 
heart,  Edmund." 

"  Yet  you  would  have  disinherited  me." 

"  Th.it  was  a  desperate  means  to  save  you  from  a 
fatal  step.'  Providence  has  intSrfered.  I  shall,  never 
talk  of  disinheriting  you  any  more." 

If  you  knew  how  little  I  value  money' you  would 
bet&S' understand  how  vain  a  threat  that  was.  Fate 
has  been  on  your  side,  mother,  but  I  could  have  held 
'my  own  against  all  the  v/orld.  I  care  less  for  money 
now  ;  and  yet  I  feel  that  I  can't  lead  an  idle  life.  The 
dawdling,  half-asleep  and  half-awake  existence  of  a 
country  squire  vvon't  do  for  me.  I  should  go  out  of 
my  mind.  'If  you  will  not  let  me  go  abroad  and  roam 
from  one  place  to  another,  I  must  find ,  some  kind, of , 
employment." 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  only  de.sire  to  see-you happy." 

"  I  believe  that,  mother,"  the  son  answered  ten- 
derly, "  and  to  be  happy  I  must  bo  occupied  ;  liard 
work  is  the  best  panacea  for  my  disease.  I'll  go  to 
Monkhampton  to-morrow  morning,  see  Sander  .sou,  the 
manager,'  and  got  him  to  take  me  into  the  bank.  I 
fancy  I  must  have  inherited  some  of  my  father's  com- 
mercial capacity." 

"  Dear  Edmund,  there  is  so  little  occasion  for  you  to 
do  anything.  You  will  have  as  good  an  income  as  you 
can  possibly  desire." 

"  I  want  employment,  mother,  not  income.  If  I 
were*  a  heaven-born  genius  I  should  ^o  up  to  London 
and  read  for  the  Bar,  but  I  don't  feel  that  I  coiild 
wait  seven  years  for  my  first  brief.  I'd  rather  have  a 
^ool  in  the  Monkhampton  Bank,  and  count  the  far- 
mers' greasy  notes.  I  should  feel  that  I  was  doing 
something." 

"  Ah,  Edmund,  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  you 
will  see  things  in  a  new  hght,  when  a  hope  that  I 
once  fondly  cherished  may  perhaps  be  realised." 

"  What  hope,  mother  ?" 

"  The  hope  of  .seeing  you  united  to  an  amiable  and 
worthy  wife." 

"  Stop,  mother.  Let  that  subject  be  a  sealed  book. 
I  shall  never  marry." 

'■'  Kever  is  a  long  word,  Edmund." 

"  But  life  is  not 'long.  You  know  what  my  favourite 
poet  says — '  Our  brief  life  forbids  the  indulgence  of  a. 
distant  hope.'  What  is  to-day  with  me  'will  be  to- 
morrow." 

"  If  I  thought  that  I  should  be  miserable.  But  1 
trust  in  the  goodness  of  God.  My  beloved  ^on  will  not 
always  be  unhappy.  The  leaves  fall  from  yonder  trees, 
Edmund,  but  spring  wiU  bring  new  buds." 

"  The  heart  of  man  baa  not  the  same  happy  facility 
for  putting  forth  new  shoots.  Man's  heart  is  like  the 
aloe,  which  bloasoms  once  in  a  generation." 

Jly  dear  Edmund,  it  is  natural  for  you  to  feel  as 
you  do.  Yes,  you  shall  take  a  situation  at  the  bank; 
you  shall  work  as  hard  as  you  like  ;  only  stay  near  me. 
Life  is  indeed  too  brief  for  the  severance  of  a  inother 
from  her  only  son.  I  will  put  my  trust  in  Providence,' 
and  wait  tUl  the  aloe  blossoms  again." 

"  Not  this  aloe,  mother.  It  may  grow  into  a_£0Qd 
strong  plant,  and  be  of  some  use  in  its  gener^.ion,  but 
it  shall  put  forth  no  second  flower." 

"  AVho  shall  answer  for  the  heart  ?  ''Only  God  and. 
Time,"  answered  the  mother  solemnly. 

This  conversation  was  not  without  a  consoling  effeet 
upon  .Edmund.  He  went  to  the  Monkhampton  Bank'' 
next  day,  and  as  it  was  only  his  caprice  to  seek  employ- 
ment, and  salary  was  not  a  matter  of  bread  and  cheese, 
to  him,  he  was  received  by  the  manager  with  open' 
arms.  Mi-.  Sanderson  was  glad  to  pay  honour  to  the 
representative  of  the  founders  of  the  bank.  He  ofi'ered 
Edmund  a  post  immediately,  and  a  hundred  and  j^fty 
per  annum  to  start  with.  "  It  'seems  absurd  ti?  talk, 
to  you  of  salaiy,"  said  Mr..  Sanderson  grandly;  "  but 
a  hundred  and  fifty  will  give  you  an  extra  hunter  ii^ 
the  course  of  the  year,  or  pay  for  your  gloves." 

"  You're  very  kind,"  answered  Edmund  ;  "  but  I 
don't  want  hunters  or  gloves,  I  want  employment 
and  independence." 

"  Rather  a  curious  business,"  thought  the  manager, 
when  the  applicant  had  retired.  "  I  suppose  he  has 
had  another  shindy  with  the  old  lady.  They  said  that, 
mother  and  son  quarrelled  about  that  schoolmaster's 
pretty  daughter,  whom  Sir  Aubrey  Perriam  %\'as 
foolish  enough  to  marrj,  but  v.'hat  is  the  present  row 
about,  I  v,-onder  :." 

The  manager  was  surprised  when  Mrs.  Standen  came 
to. fe^b,^her^2> the&st  ^y^^^^^.v.';^^'--' 


more  surprised  to  see  the  mother's  look  of  love  as  Ed* 
mund  joined  her. 

"  Come  to  fetch  ter  little  boy  home  from  day 
school,"  said  Mr.  Sanderson  to  himself.  "  Then  ther< 
has  been  no  shindy  after  all,  and  the  young  jna^ 
means  business." 

(To  be  Continued.) 

THE  MINERS.  " 
The  light  of  day  sends  never  a  ray  ^ 

■Where  we  toil  six  black  days  out  of  the  seven  j 
But  at  noon  we  look  up  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft. 

And  can  see  the'  gleam  of  the  stars  in  heaven. 

for  the  treasures  that  light  your  hearthstones  ^)right^ 
And  make  your  long  home  evenings  shine, 

We  delve  and  drill,  and  tunnel  and  bore. 
In  the  echoing  depths  of  the.coal-ribbed minet, 

Far  under  the  hills,  and  rivers  and  rills, 
Where  the  earthquake  only  had  trod  before.  ' 

We  grope  our  way  to  the  mountain's  heart,.-: 
Or  feel  the  pulse  of  the  juurmurlng  shore,  " 

And  oft,  as  we  creep  beneath  the  deep'^ 

We  can  hear  the  waves  of  Ocean  flow. 
As  he  sobs  on  his  pillow,  and  strives  to  teJIl 

'I'he  cause  of  his  grand,  mysterious  woe. 

We  are  the  guomas  of  the  catacombs, 

Of  mighty  monai'chs  long  vanished  from  earth, 

■Rliose  realms 'were  r.an,?ed  by  the  mastodon 
And  bu'd  and  beast  of  monstrous  birth,  v 

We-foster  and  feed  the  steamer's  speedy 

The  strength  we  give  can  never  tire  ;  ' 
We  are  the  ^viug3  of  tho  lightning  train, 

We  are  the  grimy  spirits  of  fire. 

Sometimes  our  lamps,  in  the  choking  damps, 
Burn  dim  and  blue,  a,nd  we  gasp  for.  breath: 

Or  noxious  gases  ljurst  out  in  gusts, 
Which  must  mean  danger,  and  may  nieaakdeatli> 

.   Sometimes  we  break  through  a  secret  lake,. 
Inurnetl  deep  dovm  in  the  mountain  sides^ 
Or  tap  the  life  of  a  sleeping  spring, 
And  are  whelmed  in  the  rushing  tides. 

There  is  hardly  one  who  mourns  not  a  son. 
Or  brother,  or  father,  entombed  deep; 
,  Hard  is  the  lot  of  those  who  remain. 

But  wo  do  uotalways  despau-  and  weep. 

Tor, -whenever we  draw  near  the  shaft's  black.jna'wi, 
'Back  and  forth  six  days  out  of  the  seven,  ,• 

We  have  only  to  look  aloft  to  see 
■^The  angel  light  of  the  stars  in  heaven. 


RUFFS  AND  CUFFS. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  L  ,the  digm>f 
fied  clergy  of  the  Church  of  ■  England  -were  almost  a^' 
violent  in  their  censures  on  what  they  deemed  excess! 
of  apparel  as  the  Puritans,  John  King,  Bishop  of  Lon< 
don,  said  from  his  pulpifc  Fashion,  brought  in  deep 
ruffs  and  shallow  rufis,  thick  f-uffs  -and  thin  ruffs,| 
double  rufl's  and  no  rufls.  When  God  shall  come  toi 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  he  wdll  not  know  thes^ 
who  have  so  defaced  the  fashion  he  hath  erected.''^ 
Again,  Hall,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  a  sermon  after  hav^,' 
ing  severely  censured  ruflsyi  farthingales,  feathers  ancj, 
paint,  concludes  with  these  words,  "  Hear  this,  ye  pop(' 
injays  of  our  time  ;  hear  this,  ye  pJasterfaced  Jezabel^ 
God  will  one  day  wash  them'  "with  .  fire  and  witk 
brimstone."  On  the  visit  of  James  '  I.  to  Camt, 
bridge  in  1615,  the  Vice-Chancellor  -  of  the  .Uni( 
versity  thought  fit  to  issue  an  order  prohibiting '"  th^ 
fearful  enormity  and  excess  of  apparel .  seen  in  alf 
degi-ees,  as  niimely,  strange,  piccadilloes,  xnsb  bands^ 
huge  cuffs,  shoe  roses,  tufts,  locks  and  topii  of  hair,  un4 
beseeming  that  modesty  and  carriage  of  students  in  sff 
renowned  a  vihiversity."  Yellow  starch  "was  at  iMK.- 
tim.e  used  to  stiffen  the  ruff,  a  fashion,  it  is  eaid,  in<.  ' 
troduced  from  France  by  the  notorious  widow  Turneiv 
a' physician's  widow,  afterwards  executed  at  Tyburi 
for  poisoning  ;Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  She  was  sen<( 
teuced,  writes  one  historian,  to  be  hanged  in  her  yelV. 
low  tiffany,  ruffs  and  cufl's,  she  being  the  first  inventoiS; 
and  wearer  of  that  horrid  garb  ;  and  never  since  then' 
we  are  told,  was  anyone  seen  to  wear  the  like,  Thi.?' 
last  statement  is  hardly  in  accordance  'with  facts.' 
though  it  is  certain  that  Ihe  "  horrid  garb"  was  left  olj' 
by  ladie^and  gentlemen  in  the  reign  of  lung  Charles  I.! 

Breakfast.— Ei'PS's  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  Comfort- 
ing.—" By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  whicB 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  tine  properties  of  well  selecieo 
cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast,  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors'  bills." — "  Civil  Service  Gazette."  Made  simp'ly  with 
boUiiig  water  orSlilk.  Each  packet  is  labelled— "  J  Ail  EJ- 
Eprs  &  Co.,  Homceopathic  Chemists,  London."  l(jo2 

JlANUKAClURE  01?  COCOA,  CaCAOINE,  AND  CHOCOLATE.— 

""W'e  will  now  give  an  account  oi  the  process  adopted  bj 
Messrs.  Janiea  Kpps  and  Co.,  manufacturers  of  dietetic  ar» 
tides,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston-roac'-,.jLQpdon.-::::Se8Ar« 
/ticle  in  Cassell'sff gus<iholiiJifiid»'' '  ^  ^ 
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THE  Ki:iKESS  OF  BEECl'IWOOD ; 

OR, 

ONLY  A  DAUGHTER.. 
SIDNEY  FITZERIN. 

%  CHAPTER  IX. 

To  the  most  casual  observei-  it  was  now  evident  that 
Ihe  frajl  baj'k  was  ueaiing  its  mooriiiK,  that  the  bright 
ptes  Oi  the  celestial  city  Tvould  soon  be  opened  to 
receive  another  I'ansomed  spirit.  Day  by  day  our  be- 
loved jsilfFerer  grew  more  fragile,  more  weakened.  First 
xe  would  bear  fasi-  to  the  picture  gallery,  her  favourite 
room,  then  a  few  hours  on  a  couch  in  her  own  room, 
;hen  she  could  not  leave  her  bed,  even  for  an  h jur; 
lud  £0,  with  sure  and  rapid  steps,  the  winged  m.es.ie:a- 
1<:t  of  death  approached. 

'Hie  setting  sun  was  aleady  gilding  the  apartment 
rhere  Lily  lay  before  I  could  trust  myself  to  return 
po  her  after  my  last  interview  with  my  fathei-,  for 
*'ell  I  knew  how  quick  that  loving  eye  \\  ould  be  to. 
Uetect  any  trace  of  tears  on  my  face  or  emotion  in  my 
manner,  and  I  resolved  no  knowledge  of  my  sorrow 
ihould  disturb  the  peaceful  calm  of  my  darling's  last 
lours  on  earth.  It  was  an  oval  room,  that  room  where 
Lily  slept  ;  thickly  covering  its  walls  hung  the  paint- 
ings that  had  grown  under  her  pencil  in  happier  hours, 
<\'hcn  first  she  came  to.Beechwood.  Her  Madonna — 
\\  ith  which  she  had  f roiidly  hoped  to  delight  Reginald 
on  his  return — that  last  eflbrt  of  her  genius,  hung  just 
opposite  her  low  couch.  The  meek  and  sorrowful  gaze 
of  the  Vugiri  Mother  seemed  in  sad  unison  with  the 
ticcne  beneath.  ^ 

De;u-  Lily  slumbered  as  I  entered,  and  I  stood  with 
Ija^^ed  breath  watchiiig  her  as  she  lay  so  still  and 
death-like.  A  slight  flush  svifi'used  her  cheek,  and  her 
glorious  hail',  rolling  back  from  her  marble  brow  in 
ripples  of  gold,  almost  covered  the  pillow,  and  looked 
like  a  crow  n  encii'cling  the  head  of  a  glorified  saint. 
Due- wasted  hand  lay  outside  the  snowy  counterpane, 
^nd  as  the  diamonds  of  Reginald's  ring,  which  still 
pmmetl  her  small  finger,  flashed  in  a  stray  sunbeam, 
;tiey  seemed  the  only  ihings  of  life  in  that  still  cham- 
ber— bright  as  the  loVe  in  the  heart  of  the  giver,  and 
(rue  as  the  love,  that  was  stronger  than  life,  in  the 
heari  of  the  poor  sleeper  before  me. 

At  last  a  sweet  smile  f,arted  her  lips,  and  she 
breathed  the  name  of  Reginald  in  lier  dream. 
Slowly  she  opened  her  eye.=i,  and  resting  them  on  me 
the  said,  as  she  stretched  the  poor  wan  hand  to  wel- 
t;ome  me — 

"  I  wearied  for  you,  abd  then  I  dropped  asleep,  and 
dfeamed  that  Reginald; had  come  home  again.  I  had 
been  gazing  on  the  glorigus  sunset,  and  I  was  wishing 
you  to  read  to  me  about  the  pearly  gates  of  the 
celestial  city  which  needs  no  sun.  I'm  very  near  that 
glorious  land — it's  not  very  far  off  to  me  now."  , 

After  a  pause  she  sai<J. — 

■'  Geraldine,  I  have  been  thinking  I  would  hke  you 
Jo  wear  this  ring  when -I  am  gone.  Perhaps— per- 
iiaps — I  sometimes  think,'  you  may  be  to  Reginald 
ivhat  I  can  never  l(e,.; .  but  my  spirit  will  hover  over 
you  both.  Your  braye,  stout  heart  is  better  suited  for 
a  soldier's  bride  than  mine  ever  would  have  been." 

A  feeling  of  exquisite  anguish  throbbed  at  my  heart 
as  Lily  made  an  effort  to  place  the  ring  upon  my 
finger.  I  gasped  out  faintly,  "Oh  !  darling,  your  ring 
is  not  for  me— youi'  tiny  finger  is  not  half  the  size  of 
mine." 

"  'Well  then,"  she  said,  "  give  me  the  little  casket 
from  my  drawer,  and  now  sever  one  long  curl  from 
my  hair." 

With  trembling  hands  and  tearful  eyes  I  obeyed. 
She  took  the  curl,  then  drawing  a  sealed  packet  from 
beneath  her  pillow,  she  placed  both  in  the  casket. 

"Geraldine,  when  I  am  gone  take  this  locket  (Regi- 
nald's likeness  still  lay  on  her  heart)  and  this  ring, 
I  cannot  part  them  yet— and  seal  them  all  till  Regi- 
nald comes  home.  Tell  him  that  packet  contains  my 
dying  message  to  him.  You  wOl  take  my  mother's 
pearls,  and  all  my  trinket?,  and  sometimes  wear  them 
t'or  my  sake.  The  Rector  knows  all  my  wishes  about 
oaoy  propei'ty — he  was  here  while  you  were  away  to- 

■  tooX  iier  a  long  ^^iine-to,  eay.all.tto^  aud-Blae 


seemed  greatly  exhausted.  I  begged  her  to  rest.  She 
rephei  — 

"  I  am  happier  now  ;  I  have  dono  with  earth  ;  I 
have  but  to  wait  a  little  while  .the  angel's  coming. 
Read  t(j  me  about  heaven." 

Holding  her  hand  in  mine  I  took  her  small  Bible, 
and,  in  trembling  tones,  I  read  the  sublime  words  of 
tit.  John  about  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

-     ■     •  .  •        .         .         .  , 

So  jently  and  calmly  our  Lily  died. 

The  village  children  bore  her  to  the  grave,  and  we 
laid  her  iu  ihe  sunny  spot  she  herself  had  chosen.  All 
the  tenantry  of  Beechwood  deemed  it  an  honour  to  be 
permitted  to  join  in  that  mournful  procession,  and 
not  au  eye  was  dry  as  the  vcneiable  Rector,  with 
choking  voice,  read  that  solemn  service  which  foui- 
mitted  so  much  beaivty  to  corruption  and  the  worm. 

On  me  devolved  the  terrible  task  of  writing  the  in- 
telligence to  Reginald  which  V70uld  bcAv  him  to  the 
dust.  It  was  for  my  hand  to  inscribe  the  words  which 
would  enter  into  his  soul— to  tell  liim  that  his  dear, 
expcLtaiit  bnue,  whom,  he  had  left  my  ai-ms  so 
bluui.iL.;^  :  h:  )  i'.ar,  would  be  folded  in  his  fond  em- 
brace in  .-^r  ij'-v'jr  mor>;.  Sheet  after  sheet  f  wrote, 
tore  r,|',  arui  wrote  again  before  the  bitter  task  was 
a'-cojji^liclit  J.  tl^ti  seal  uifixeJ,  the  letter  de.spatched. 
Then,  >vith  the  itill,  bitter  sense  of  my  utter  loneli- 
ness sweeping  over  my  spirit,  I  turned  to  my  father 
to  place  myself  at  his  s'ervice — to  prepare  for  the 
crownmg  sacrifice  of  niy  unhappy  life. 

■  .  '  .      J'     .  .  . 

Everrjince  my  last  recorded  interv  iew  with  my  father, 
he  appeared  to  dread  my  absence  from  him  a»  much 
as  all  through  my  life  he  had  seemed  constrained  and 
wearied  by  my  presence.  Hee  looked  at  me  as  on  the 
one  hope  of  retrieving  the  past — the  one  refuge  be- 
tween him  and  dishonoured  poverty.  The  sci-ange, 
child-like  manner  with  which  he  clung  to  me,  and 
the  deep  humiliation  vvluch  he  evidently  felt  in  such 
startling  contrast  to  his  former  pride  and  sternness, 
deeply  touched  me.  No  word  ever  passed  between  us 
referring  to  that  terrible  convertjation  ;  but,  yet,  I  fc't 
the  subject  of  it  was  ever  uppermost  iu  his  mind.  His 
wistful  look  and  deep  depression  were  to  me  ample 
evidences  of  his  bitter  sufl'erings.  Krom  letters,  too, 
which  my  father  received,  and  from  his  manner  after- 
wards, I  knew  that  dreadful  man  was  bringing  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon'  him — was  threatening  him,  in  fact. 

What,  if  wearied  by  my  delay,  thi^  relentlsss  cre- 
ditor should  refuse  to  defer  the  sale  of  Boechwood  ! 

In  order,  therefore,  to  relieve  my  father  from  sus- 
pense, about  six  months  after  my  Lily's  death,  I,  one 
morning,  told  him  that  he  had  my  permission  to  com- 
municate with  George  Radley  as  soon  as  he  judged  it 
convenient  to  do  so.  " 

My  father's  fefelings  were  evidently  too  deep  for 
words ;  a  flush  rose  to  his  pallid  cheek,  and  he  pressed 
my  hand,  but  he  spoke  not. 

Within  a  fortnight  George  Radley  came  to  Beech- 
wood  ! 

It  was  a  .'itrange  meeting  for  aflSanced  lovers.  My 
manner  was  cold  and  constrained — I  could  not 
help  it— and  at  our  first  interview  I  told  him 
that  as  he  had  honoured  me  by  asking  me  to  be- 
come his  wife,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  tell  him  that  I 
reg«a-ded  the  matter  altogethei-  as  a  "  marrage  de  con- 
venance"  on  bot/i  sides,  and  that  my  heart  had  no  part 
in  the  compact. 

There  was  no  alaci'ity  in  his  manner,  no  fervour  in 
his  tones,  as  herejjlied,  with  the  air  of  a  schoolboy  re- 
peating a  lesson,  that  "  as  I  pleaded  no  other  affection 
he  would  strive  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  win 
my  esteem,  and,  he  hoped  ultimately  my  love."  Then 
he  broke  down  and  muttered  something  about  our 
short  acquaintance. 

A  woman's  heartjisjvery  quick,  and  mine,  apprised  me 
of  the  facti  that  Geoi-ge  Radiey's  feelings  to  me  were 
no  warmer  than  those  1  experienced  towards  him.  I 
felt  .'sure,  likewise,  thathe  did  not  covet  Beachwood  ; 
he  was  evidently  a  mere  puppet,  the  prime  mover  was 
behind  the  scenes.  This  was  my  conviction  after  the 
evening's  interview,  which  w*e  concluded  by  fixing  our 
laarriage  for  the  following  Sejjtember.  For  all  busi- 
ness transactions  belonging  thereto^  I  refen-ed  George 
Radley  to  my  father. 

During  the  few  days  my  affianced  husband  remained 
at  Beechwood,  we  walked,  we  read,  we  sang  together, 
but  not  one  love  passage  can  I  record  as  having  taken 
place  between  us.  It  was  an  evident  relief  to  both 
when  we  parted.  MTiat  a  prospect  for  a  life  to  be 
spent  together  in  the  closest  intimacy  Jmownon  earth. 
Alas  !    Alas  ! 

During  the  interval  of  respite  I  devoted  most  of  my 

iim&  to     Jatilie?.,  J  induced,  hinx  tq  tak«  aaiafeceat 


in  my  schools,  to  visit  with  me  the  poorer  tenantry,  and 
this  quiet,  peaceful  hie,  after  the  feverish  eidtement 
of  years,  brought  a  look  of  health  to  his  paUid  cheek, 
and  removed  much  of  the  stoop  with  which  care,  not 
years,  had  bowed  his  form. 

Oh  !  that  we  two  in  our  new-found  happiness  might 
have  thus  hved  on  !  But  Time,  relentless  Time,  was 
speedy  on  its  course. 

Once  my  father  and  the  Rector,  after  a  long  cod* 
sultation  together,  proposed  to  me  that,  as  Lily  had 
appointed  Reginald  trustee  to  use  /ter^fortune  for  my 
benefit,  we  might  forestall  her  wishes,  and  pay  off, 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  elder  Radiey's  charge  on  the 
estate.  But  I  was  inexorable  ;  and  although  Lily's 
will  might  not  be  legally  valid,  I  sternly  set  my  fac» 
again^^t  evading  my  self-imposed  duty  by  departing 
even  one  hair's  breadth  from  the  fulfilment  of  a  sacred' 
trust.  Moreover,  I  urged  on  them  the  impmdence  ot 
otierifig  any  tenns  short  of  fuU  payment  to  a  man  hko 
the  elder  lladley,  a  man  who  had  my  father  in  liia 
power,  and"  a  man  as  implacable  as  Shy  lock,  who  would 
insist/ou  being  paid  to  the  uttei-most  farthing  ;  a  mac, 
too,  who  had  been  gloating  over  the  idea  of  so  soon 
seeing  his  son  master  of  Beechwood  and  lord  of  the 
broad  acres  of  the  De  Veres. 

The  maiTiage  was  to  be  strictly  private.  All 
my  preparations  were  made,  even  to  the  wed- 
ding dress,  at  sight  of  which  my  maid  flew  into 
ec.=tacies,  while  I  tmned  cold  and  sick  as  I  g^ed 
upon  it,  with  its  orange  blossoms  and  its  roses.  Id 
spite  of  my  self-possession  I  felt  my  health  graduallj 
gi\'ing  way  under  the  weight  of  my^heart's  wretched' 
ness,  but  on,  on  sped  the  time. 

My  last  task  was  to  look  over  and  sort  my  letters, 
and  for  this  I  set  apart  one  evening  on  which  mj 
father  was  engaged. 

I  sat  alone  in  the  picture  gallery,  which  had  becoma, 
more  than  ever,  my  sanctum  sa.nctorum.  There,  with 
heavy  eyes  and  aching  heai-t,  I  looked  over  and  tied 
up  all  these  missives  (faded  now,  but  deeply  treasured 
still)  which  Reginald  had  ever  written  to  me  in  hit 
childhood. 

There,  too,  were  his  letteers  to  Lily,  and  her  packetj 
entrusted  to  me  for  him.  • 

A  sudden  noise  made  me  start  and  look  up^  and 
there,  against  the  scarlet  hangings  which  partitioned 
I  off  this  poi-tion  of  the  gallery--death-hke,  scared,  and 
wild — there  stood  a  death-like  form.  I  did  not  scream; 
I  did  not  faint;  but,  with  a  superhuman  effort,  I 
grasped  the  sealed  ca.sket,  and  holding  it  with  out« 
stretched  arms,  I  uttered  the  loved  name,  "  Reginald!" 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  my  head  swam..  I  grew  dizzy, 
and  I  remembered  nothmg  more. 


!  CHAPTER  X. 

In  a  darkened  chamber  I  awo'ke,  as  from  a  long 
sleep,  and  the  first  thing  that  met  my  gaze  was  my 
father's  anxious,  careworn  face,  whose  expi-ession  told 
of  watching  and  suspense,  while  at  the  other  side  sa? 
the  Rector's  wife,  her  mild,  motherly  eyes  suffused 
with  tears. 

The  first  sound  that  greeted  my  ears  was  a  derout 
ejaculation  of  thanksgi-vdng  aud  praise,  as  I  murmured 
"  Father."  I  had  awakened  from  the  crisis  of  fever, 
conscious  and  refreshed.  The  past  appeared  to  ma 
like  a  vision  of  the  night,  when  one  awakes  from 
a  troubled  sleep,  and  tries  vainly  to  gather  up  the 
thr  eads  of  thought,  link  by  link,  as  the^  ->ha«e  one 
another  thr  ough  the  chambers  of  the  brain-:.  Every, 
thing  was  enveloped  in  a  mist  of  uncei  vmty.  I 
found  it  impossible  to  collect  my  ideas.  I  was  about 
to  speak,  but  my  kind  and  gentle  nurse  laid  her  hand 
upon  my  hps,  and  said  softly, 

"  You  must  not  speak  ;  rest  quietly,  now." 

I  obeyed,  and  turned  my  head  wearily  upon  the 
piUow,  for  with  returning  consciousness  there  came  the 
sad  misgivings,  as  of  some  weight  upon  my  heart,  that 
I  could  not  yet  fully  understand. 

Wounded  and  invahded,  Reginald  Sinclair  returned 
home  on  sick  leave.  He  was  greatly  altered,  and 
itore  on  his  face  the  impress  of  mental  anguish.  Ho 
ghded  softly  to  my  couch  the  first  day.  I  was  well 
enough  to  see  him,  and,  taking  my  hand  gently,  ha 
pressed  a  kiss  upon  my  brow,  and  said,  "  Thank  God  I 
dear  Geraldine,  twice  have  I  seen  you  snatched  as  fronj 
the  very  jaws  of  death." 

When  I  spoke  of  LUy,  large  tears  floated  ove< 
Reginald's  wasted  cheek. 

"  That  was  a  bitter,  bitter  cup,"  he  said.  "  I  long  . 
to  have  you  well,  to  tell  me  aU  about  my  pAor,  lost 
darling.  When  your  letter  reached  me,  that  letter 
which  told  me  she  was  gone,  it  was  tha  very  evenin|f 
of  the  day  on  which  I  had  been  wounded,  and  in  my^ 
iexerisU  deUriumJ  tore  ik^  ^iss»  #ob(  ib&  W9 


mabing,  maJly  %vishing,  to  bleed  to  death — but  God 
was  merciful,  and  willed  it  otherwise." 

A  few  days  afterwards,  when  I  was  still  stronger, 
Reginald  told  me  that  he  had  taken  a  brother's  pri- 
vilege to  act  for  me  ;  that  he  sought  an  interview  with 
George  Radley,  whom  he  found  in  dire  confusion, 
his  father  havingjdied  suddenly  of  apoplexy.  Then 
he  placed  a  letter  in  my  hands.  It  contained  a  full  and 
honourable  release  from  my  engagement. 

When  I  had  finished  reading  this  communioation, 
Reginald  told  me  that,  acting  as  my  tru.stee,  he  had 
devoted  Lily's  fortune  to  releasing  Bsechwood  froni 
that  dreadful  mortgage  ;  hut  he  did  not  tell 
me  that  from  his  owu  fortune  he  had  sup- 
•phed  the  deficiency,  and  fully  paid  off  all  claims 
against  my  father,  becoming  sole  creditor  him- 
self. A  weight,  as  of  ii-on,  rolled  from  my  heai-t, 
when  I  heard  those  joyfid  tidings.  The  vei-y  air 
Beemed  purer,  and  the  birds  seemed  to  sing  more 
gaily,  now  that  our  beautif  id  Beechwood  was  once  more 
free  from  the  coiitamination  of  that  man's  gold.  IMy 
dear  father,  too,  had  grown  so  sprightly  and  so  gay, 
and  he  said  reverenfly,  as  he  cla.'5ped  me  fondly  in  his 
irms,  that  he  receiveid  me  "  from  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death — a  special  gift  from  God  himself." 

That  convalescence  was  the  first  difsvning  of  happi- 
ness I  had  known  since  childhood.  Fond  hands  minis- 
tered to  me.  Reginald  was  ever  at  my  side,  never 
'weary  of  listening  to  my  stories  about  Lily.  When 
J  was  quite  well  again  my  father  and  I  went  abroad 
for  twelve  months,  and  Beechwood  was  sjiut  up. 
The  evening  befoie  we  started  I  visited  Lily's  g3•a^■«, 
Hnd  I  foucd  my  wish  had  been  forestalled.  At  the 
iiead  was  placed  a  pure  white  marble  cross,  with  tlie 
eimple  name  of  "  Lily."  A  railing  enclosed  the 
eacred  spot.  A  weeping  willow  .drooped  over  the 
grave,  and  lihes  of  the  valley  had  been  freshly 
planted  there,  and  in  this  sacred  work  I  traced  the 
loving  hand  of  Reginald  Sinclair. 

It  matters  not  to  dwell  on  the  scenes  we  tra- 
velled through,  nor  the  rapturous  glad^iessi.  that 
liooded  my  heart,  like  bright  suu.shine,  as  \\v  threaded 
through  the  lich  galleries  of  art  and  the  relics  of 
classic  times  in  my  mother's  native  land.  Such  joy 
has  been  experienced  by  thousands,  and  the  subject 
has  been  treated  in  a  more  masterly  style  than  I  can 
command.  This  tale  is  a  tale  of  the  affections,  and 
of  the  struggles  of  a  woman's  heait — nothing  more. 

In  the  pleasant  month  of  joyous  May  we  retarned 
through  Paris. 

One  day  we  were  in  tlie  Louvre.  >fy  fatlver  was 
leated.  To  him  this  treasury  of  art  was  familiar  ;  not 
i  chef  d' ceuvre  but  he  knew  of  old,  wliile  to  me  fevery- 
Shing  I  saw  came  with  all  the  freshness  of  novelty. 

I  stood  entranced  befc^re  a  beautiful  head  of  Christ 
crowned  with  thorns,  when  my  reverie  was  interrupted 
"by  hearing  my  name  uttere.l.  I  turned  round,  and 
uiet.  the  honest,  happy  face  of  George  Iladley;  a  f;iir 
gild  was  on  his  arm,  and  he  introdCiced  her  as  his  wife. 

"  My  firat  love,"  he  added.  '"  If  any  mystery  re- 
mains in  the  past,  this  muy  thi-ow  some  light  upon  it; 
few  marry  their  first  love,  Miss  De  Yere,  but  I  am 
supremely  happy."  .And  the  fair  girl  blu.-'bed,  and 
clasped  her  hands  upon  his  arm,  and  looking  up  taid 
Boftly : 

"  Oh,  George  !" 

Then  I  brought  them  to  my  father,  and  asked  them 
+0  visit  us  at  our  hotel,  but  thej'  told  us  they  were 
leaving  Paris  ■  that  evening.  And  so  pleasantly  passed 
from  the  page  of  my  history — George  Kadley. 

Great  joy  was  manifested  when  we  returned  to 
Beechwood.  We  reached  the  dear  old  home  tiircugh 
triumphal  arches,  and  au  avenue  lined  vi-ith  loving  te- 
nautiy.  The  Rector,  too,  was  there,  surrounded  by 
laughing  grand-nephews  and  nieces;  and  taking  both 
my  hands  in  his,  according  to  his  old  fashion  when  l:e 
was  pleased  and  happy,  he  said : 

Wemejtn  to  have  a  j.oyouB  summer.  The.se  young- 
sters have  all  kinds  of  excursions  and  frolics  planned, 
ripe  for  execution  when  Reginald  comes  home." 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Parting  and  sonofj  tread  closely  on  the  heek  of  joy, 
end  after  a  bright  and  happy  time  Reginald's  k.ave  of 
absence  drew  onc&  more  to  a  close. 

Of  all  our  dehghtful  escursions,  we  had  reached  the 
last.  ."  ^ 

On  this  occasion  Reginald  and  I  rode  ;  the  reSfc  fol- 
flowed  in  can-iages,  and  would  join  us  in  time  for  lun- 
jheon.  We  started  rather  early,  for  Reginald  wanted 
to  sketch  one  more  landscape  before  he  vrent 
away.  His  portfoho  was  slung  over  his  shoulder,  the 
glow  of  health  was  once  more  oft  his  cheek,  and  his 
iyiiit  had  regained  much  of  its  old  nre. 
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MHien  we  arrived  •  close  to  the  place  of  appointed  ' 
meeting  we  dismounted,  and  resigning  our  horses  to  i 
the  groom  to  take  them  to  the  village  inn,  and  direict- 
iug  him  then  to  watch  for  the  caiTiages  and  point  out 
to  our  friends  the  path  we  had  taken,  we  ascended  the 
hill  alone.  J^rom  its  side  there  rushed  a  cataract,  its 
foamiiig  waters,  bubbling  madly  down,  flowed  on 
through  a  valley,  of  surpassing  beauty.  It  was  an  en- 
chanting spot,  and  far  as  eye  could  reach  the  landscape 
was  so  lovely.  Reginald  had  accomplished  his  task, 
and  we  sat  side  by  side  beneath  the  ivied  ruins 
of  a  grand  old  tower.  1  had  a  pocket  volume 
of  a  favourite  author  on  my  lap.  out  of  which  I  had 
beau  reading  to  beguile  the  time  while  my  companion 
sketched.  And  now  was  our  conversation  turned  on 
book-. 

"I  should  like  to  be  an  author,"  I  said,  ''a  great 
author,  I  mean.  What  a  glorious  gift!  to  pos^sess 
power  to  write  word.s,  burning  words,  which  will  be 
read  centuries  after  the  br.iin  that  created  them  and 
the  handtliat  penned  them^hava  mouldered  into  dast.'' 

'"1  fear,"  replied  Reginald, laughing;  "  I  could  only 
write  one  story.  The  same  characters  woul4  be  always 
re-appearing.  And  were  I  a  portrait  painter,  I  should 
always  be  reproducing  the  same  faces:"  and  his  tone 
gi-ew  serious  in  a  moment.  ''  Will  yon  listen  to  what 
my  story  would  be  \  Be  very  ■  grave,  and  I  will  tell 
you." 

"•  There  was  a  fair  girl  and  a  gay  and  thoughtless 
boy;  they  were  brother  and  sister  m  all  but  liame  ; 
they  followed  the  same  pursuits,  learner!  the  same  les- 
sens, and  were  never  long  absent  one  from  the  other. 
-When  the  first  years  of  chihthood  ha'il  pai?sed  away 
there  came  before  the  youth  a  vision  of  surpassing, 
unearthly  lovelirfess  that  entranced  his  soul;  and  his 
dear  sister  marked  his  love  and  fostered  it.  But,  alas ! 
while  the  vow  of  betrothal  was  yet  on  his  lips,  that 
y-  uth  was  Called  to  unsheath  his  sword  and  fight  for 
ii.s  countn-  in  a  distant  land,  and  he  left  his  idol  in 
the  arms  of  his  fair  sister.  But  heaven  had  set  its 
seal  upon  that  radiant  brow,  and  all  a  sister'*  love 
aud  gentle  care  could  not  chain  that  liright  spirit  to 
earth."  After  a  time,  the  youth  came  home,  wounded - 
a)id  weary,  to  find  nought  but  desolation  and  mom'u- 
ing,ifor  all  that  was  mortal  of  his  alfiaiieed  bride  lay 
low  in  the  churchyard  ;  and  she  whom  I  have  styled 
his  sister  lay  on  the  verge  of  tlie  dark  valley  ;  and  the 
youth,  now  in  his  ripe  manhood,  had  never  dreamed 
how  dear  that  sister  was  till  he  feai-ed  she,  too,  was 
gime  for  ever  ;  aud  when  she  was,  by  God's  great 
mori-y,  restored  to  heakli,  a!i,l  ti-avelleri  far  in  distant 
liiuds,  that  man  sought  i;i  vain  for  the  fabled  wat.-'rsof 
Lethe  ;  and  from  her  silent  grave,  and  from  her  home 
ia  heaven,  the  darling  of  his  boyhood  ever  points  him 
to  ())2«being — ever  breathes  into  his  soul  o/ic  name — and 
urges  him  onward  non;  it  may  be,  in 
rash,  presumptuous  words,  to  olTer  Iiis  strong 
man's  love  to  Geraldiue,  aud  ask  her  to  ba 
his  wife." 

I  listened  almost  breathlessly.  Tears  flowed  fast 
and  thick,  as  I  leaned  my  head  upon  his  breast,  and 
softly  v.'hispercd — 

"  Aud  through  :j11  those  long  years  the  maiden  loved 
the  youth,  and  when  she  saw  kis  love  was  not  for  her  she 
crushed  it,  and  shetried  to  conquer  it,  because  sheloved 
hinx  better  thr.n  herself,  aud  that  Jove  of  her's,  in 
spite  of  all,  could  never,  never  die — and  Geraldine  is 
Reginald's  for  evermore." 

And  so  we  p;:ghted  our  troth,  and  amid  the  mur- 
muring waters  and  the  sinking  biras,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  that  old  ruined  tower  the  heart  -of  Geral- 
dine de  Vere  found  re.st  and  jieaco  at  last. 

And  years  have  pas.sed  since  then.  The  old  le- 
gend has,  iudeml,  been  fulfilled.  Beechwood  has 
been  restored  to  its  ancient  grandeur.  I  still  bear 
my  maidsu  name  ;  my  hi;sbaud  has  added  it  to  his 
owir.  The  wild  fowl  skim  the  watiers  of  the  lake. 
The  deer  people  the  old  park,  and  the  merry  v.oices  of 
gl.-esome  children  make  the  old  roof-tree  ring  again,^ 
■.aid  amongst  the  treasured  baud  t'liere  i;;  a  darling 
who  bears  the.  sainted  name  of  Liiy,  and  a  gay  and  jf>y- 
ous  boy,  with  the  chestnut  curls,  the  dear  blue  eyes  and 
pldasaut  smile  of  Regiiiald  Sinclair  ;  and  may  God  bless 
and  spare  him  yet  to  be  lord,  oi  Beechwood,  aud  to 
perpetuate  the  virtues  and  the  glories  which  cluster 
round  the  grand  old  name — De  Veke. 

THE  Ei;i>. 
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ar.d  Satnrday  Evenings,  I'roiii  7  to  9.  £b  per  Cent,  on  T'O 
j  dcaits  of 
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"  FIFTY  POUND.S  RKWARD. 

'■  Whereas,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  24th  oj 
July,  187-,  a  man  represented  himself  to  Messrs, 
Henderson  aud  S^ons,  jewellers,  in  such  a  manner  as  tc 
get  possession  of  eight  valuable  gold  watches  :  this  ia 
to  give  notice  that  the  above  reiYsyd  will  ba  paid  ta 
any  person  or  persons  giving  such  information  as  wili 
lead  to  his  apprehension.  Description — Height,  about 
5ft.  7in.  ;  complexion  fair,  with  light  whiskcfs  and 
moustache  ;  eyes,  light  blue  ;  and  had  a  slight  lisj;, 
Information  will  be  received  at  any  of  the  London 
detective-officear" 

Such  was  the  notice  which  attracted  my  attentioa 
as  I  hunied  to  the  ofiSca  at  Scotland  Yard,  where  1 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  detective.  I,  from  my  long 
experience,  at  once  knew  it  to  be  the  work  of  some  of 
my  friends,  because  my  hue  principally  lay  in  the 
"  swell  mol>"  direction,  and  had,  therefore,  no  sooner 
perused  it  than  I  concluded  that  thia  was  something 
for  me  to  undertake. 

On  my  arrival  at  "  the  Yard"  my  expectations  were 
fulty  realised,  the  inspector  immediately  despatching  ■ 
me  to  the  Mes.si-s.  Henderson's. 

When  I  arrived  at  their  place  of  business,  and  had 
introduced  myself  to  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm,  he, 
commenced  to  tell  me  of  the  aifair,  and  how  it  had 
happened  ;  but  I  .interrupted  him  civilly  by  asking 
him  to  allow  nie  to  see  the  assistant  who  had  charge 
of  the  sale,  and  hear  the  pa'rticulars  from  him. 

"  Oh,  certainly,  Mr.  Galvin.    Call  Jlr.  Ssally  !" 

A\'hile  waiting  for  his  appearance,  Mr.  Henderson 
told  me  that  he.  was  more  anxious  to  catch  tha 
swindler  to  mal^e  au  example  of  him  than  for  the 
value  of  the  watche.s.  "Indeed,"  he  continued,  "heris 
are  four  tickets  of  pav;nbrokiug  establishments  in 
town  which  he  has  had  the  impnidence  to  sen.d*me,'^' 
handing  me  the  pawnbrokers'  duplicates,  which  I . 
asked  permis.'ion  to  retain.  Oa'  examining  the  eave. 
liipe,  1  observed  that  it  bore  the  postmark  of  a  towu 
on  the  line  to  Liverpool.  Before  asking  any  questions] 
the  assistant  entered. 

'"'  This  is  Mr.  .John  Galvin,  au  ofSoer  from  Scotland 
Yard,"  said  Mr.  Ifeuderson.  "  He  wishes  you  to  give 
him  all  the  information  you  can  regarding  this  robv 
beiy," 

While  being  introduced,  I  had  sufficient  time  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  hieally's  face,  and 
what  I  saw  there  quite  satisfied  me  as  to  his  not 
being  an  acconijilice.  He  immediately  proceeded  to 
his  story  in  a  i)usiueES-like  manner^  and  I  will  givi* 
3'ou  it  in  his  own  words  .  - 

Y'estBrday  aftei'iioon,  about  four  o'clock,  I  was, 
left  by  myself  in  the  shop,  the  other  assistants  beinjj 
out,  Vr"hen  a  geiith-mau  walked  iu  and  requested  to  seu 
sumo  of  our  .best  gold  watches,  i.  proceeded  to  get 
thcna  for  his  inspection,  but  some  ladies  eut-ijrod  v;hiiu 
I  was  doing  '-■o,  and  he  rJL>wed  me  to  attciid  to  them 
first.  lib  '  1)  '  V,  as  in  no  particular  Lnrvy.'  After  serving 
the  l.idi'\'  !  returned  to  him,  aud  shou'ed  him  wat;hes 
roiiL'iii,';  lii.m  .i:2U  to  .ilOU.  Be  chose  two  out  of  the 
lot — one  at  sixty  rtnd  auother'at  seventy — aud  seemed 
to  bo  undecided  v.'hich  he  v.-ould  take. 

"  '  It  i-1  not  for  myself  1  want  them,'  iio  said,  '  bufr 
for  my  father,  who's  very  ill  with  gout  at  present,  anc 
cannot  <?oine  out,  Could  you  call  at  No.  — -:—  streel 
this  evening,  I'nd'briiig  me  some  watches  approba< 
tion?'  '     "  _ 

"  '  Certainly,  sir  !"  I  said,  and  he  then  .set  aside  eight' ■> 
of  our  most  valuable  watchi's,  to  be  taken  to  his  resi- 
dence on  his  father's  approval.    ']Srow,  don't  beany 
later  than  six,"  he  said,  on  ]ea,ving,  '  for  the  old  gen- 
tleman goes  to  bed  very  early  just  now.' 

"  Whcn'Oilr.  Kichard  Henderson  came  in  I  told  hitn 
what  had  occurred,  'Oh!  yes,  Seally,'  he 'said,  '  tak« 
them  ctrtaiuly,  but  don't  be  put  olt  with  a  promise  to 
pay.  Get  money,  or  bring  tho  goods  back,'  I  ar- 
rived at  street  about  u  quarter  past  six,  and,  oa 

asking  at  9-3  for  Mr.  James  Lyudsay,v-the  name  ha 
gave  me — I  w-as  at  once  snov.'n  into  the  drawiugroom, 
where  I  found  him  waiting  to  receive  me. 

■'  Immediately  on  my  entrance  he  jumped  up,  ex' 
claiming,  '  Oh,  how  unfortunate  !    Mj  father  has  jasi 
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gone  to  bed.  He  Waitect  up  as  long  as  lie  conveiii6nlly 
couLl,  but  on  your  non-arrival  he  -u-ent  off'.'  Would 
you  have  any  objection  to  my  taking  them  to  him  for 
examination  in  his  own  room  ?  In  there',  pointing  to 
a  door  opposite,  I  assented,  and  handed  him  the 
paekct  containing  the  watches, 

'  Ai-e  they  marked  ?'  he  asked.  '  No,'  I  said.. 
"  Then  will  you  kindly  put  the  prices  on  ?'  I  did  so, 
and  before  leaving  the  room  he  handed  ^me  a  news- 
paper, and  disappeared  into  the  other  room.  I 
waited  for  fully  half  an  hour,  and  at  last 
grew  quite  [impatient,  because  it  was  long  past  my 
■usual  business  hour,  and  I  had  a  private  engagement 
to  keep,  -which  I  did  not  want  to  miss.  I  went  over 
to  the  door  and  listened,  but  could  hear  no  sound  of 
voices  inside.  AU  was  a  dead  silence.  I  mustered  up 
courage,  and  rapped — gently  at  first,  thenmore  loudly ; 
but  there  was  no  response.  kJo  I  threw  the  door 
open  and  looked  in.  The  roon^,  was  empty  !  A  dread- 
ful suspicion  instantly  flashed  across  my  mind  that  I 
Ijad  been  sold.  Hushing  frantically  to  the  fireplace,  I 
seized  the  bell-pull  and  gave  such  a  violent  ring  that 
it  not  only  alarmed  the  whole  house,  but  brought 
down  the  rope  as  well. 

"  On  the  mistress  appearing,'!  inquired  where  Mr, 
.Lyndsay's  father  slept. 

" '  There  is  no  Mr.  Lyndsay's  father  here,  sin  No 
Dne  but  your  brother, 't\'ho  has  just  gone  out.' 

" '  My  brother  ?'  I  gasped. 

" '  Yes,  sir  ;  at  least  the  gentlemanwhom  you  called 
to  see,  as  he  passed  out  about  half  au  hour  ago 
informed  me  that  that  was  the  relationship  in  which 
you  stood  to  one  another.' 

"  I  waited  for  no  more,;'but,'  seizing  my  hat,  rushed 
back  to  Mr.  Henderson,  and  informed  him  of  all  that 
had  taken  place."  • 

During  this  recital  I  Estened  with,  great  anxiety  to 
detect  any  stammering  on  the  part'  of  Seally,  in  case 
he  might  have  a  finger  '  in  the  pie  ;  but  he  told  it  in 
Buch  a  straightforward  way  that  any  suspicions  I  might 
have  had  were  instantly  dispelled.- 

"  Did  you  notice  anything  particular  aboiA  him  ?" 
*'  No,  sir-;  nothing  of  any  consequence.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  light,tweed  suit,  and  had  a  summer  over- 
coat on  his  arm.  The  only  thing  I  noticed  of  any  par- 
ticular kind  about  him  was  his  scarf,  which  was  black, 
svith  white  skulls  and  cross-bones  on  it.  He  had  a  lisp, 
and  a  decidedly  Irish  accent." 

After  a  few  further  inquiries,  I  took  my  leave,  at 
the  same  time  receiving  a  blank  cheque  from  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, who,  on  handing  it  to  me,  said,  "  Spare  no  ex- 
pense, only  catch  /the  rascal."  ' 

My  first  visit  was  to  No.   st.,  where  I  found 

that  an  individual  calling  "himself  Mr.  James  Lynd- 
Eay  had  gone  there  on  fthe  morning  of  the  robbery, 
RDd  had  engaged  a  room  and  bedroom  for  himself  and 
his  brother,  who  would  arrive  that  evening  from 
abroad.  When  the  /as'sistaut  arrived  he  had  been 
taken  for  the  brother,  and  Lyndsay  had  gone  out  im- 
mediately afterwards,  ordering  dinner  to  be  ready  in 
Jialf  au  hour.  I  gould  get  no  further  description  of 
him  here  ;  and  at' the  pawnbroking  offices,  which  I 
next  visited,  I  was  met  with  the  same  answer,  that 
there  was  nothing  particular  about  the  man. 

Ithen  went  to  Stafford,  where  thelettei-returning  the 
duplicates  had  been  posted,  and,  on  making  inquiry  at 
the  station,  I  found  that  a  gentleman  had  on  Tuesday 
night  given  a  lettel?  to  one  of  the  porters  to  post.  He 
had  his  moustache  shaved  off  now,  but  I  found  the 
same  peculiar  neckcloth,  so  was  certain  my  man  had 
been  there.  I  proceeded  to  Liverpool,  as  I  had  an  idea 
that  he  would  make  for  America — indeed  I  had  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  he  was  a  Yankee  and  not  an 
English  swindler.  When  I  "called  at  the  Cunard 
steamer  office  I  asked  the  clerk  if  a  person  answering 
Lyndsay's  appearance  had  taken  a  passage  to  any  part 
of  America.  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  a  man  hke  "what  you 
have  described  has  engaged  a  berth — second-class  cabin 
' — to  New.  York." 

"  When  does  the  steamer  saO.  ?" 

On  Saturday  afternoon." 
"Well,  you  may  as  well  booIc''Tiie  through  to  New 
Tork,  ftnd  let  me  be  n^ar  this  man."    I  received  a 
ticket,  and  was  told  my  berth  was  next  hia.  • 

I  haunted  the  steamer  all  day  on  Saturday,  and 
ftever  clapped  an  eye  on  a  man  in  the  slightest  degree 
like  Lyndsay  ;  but  I  learned  that  the  cabin  nest  to- 
mine  was  occupied  by  a  young  man  who  had  never 
left  it  from  the  time  when  he  came  on  board,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  preparing  for  a  bad  attackof  sea-sickness. 
I  thought  that  this  plight  be  the  man,  and  determined 
to  go  as  far  as  Qufeenstown.  Just  before  the  vessel 
started  a  cab  drove  up  to  the  steamer's  side,  and  a 
young  lady,  dressed  in. , deep  mourning,  alighted,  .  She 


had  an  altercation  with  the  cabman  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  fare  due  him,  and  I,  .being  naturally  of  a  chi'. 
valrous  nature,  and  also  unmarried,  interfered,  and 
managed  to  make  him  reduce  his  charge  one-half. 
The  lady  was  very  gratsf  ul,  and  expressed  herself  so  in 
such  a  maun  er  that  1  instantly  fell  inlove  with  her,  and  was 
very  sorry,  indeed,  when  she  went  below,  and  our 
conversation  terminated.  "  However  my  hunt  turns 
out,"  I  ruminated,  "  I  will  have  a  pleasant  time  till  I 
reach  Now  York."  The  b^t  started,  and  we  were  olr. 
I  might  be  on  the  wrong  track,  and  Lyndsay  might 
not  sail  with  this  steamer,  but  1  felt  confident  that  he 
would  eventually  make  for  America,  and  I  could  catch 
him  on  his  landing.  I  had  a  number  of  fiiends  I  par- 
ticularly "  wanted"  ki  New  York,  and  I  would  make 
a  search  after  them,  and  not  return  empty-handed. 

I  had  been  uncertain  whether  I  should  go  on  or  not 
if  Lyndsay  did  not  turn  up  at  Que^nstown  ;  but  the 
widow  had  settled  that  m.atter  for  me,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  go  through  with  it.  In  due  time  we  reached 
Queenstown,  and  I  anxiously  scanned  the  face  of  every 
passenger  as  they  came  on  board  from  the  tender,  but 
could  not  dei;ect  anything  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that 
the  man  I  wanted  was  amung  them.  We  had  a  very 
poor  turn-out  of  passengers  at  meal  times  for  the 
first  tv/o  or  three  days,  but  gradually  they 
made  their  appearance  one  ,by  one  as  the 
sickness  left  them.  My  lady  friend  did  not  show 
till  the  third  day  after  leaving  Ireland.  On  her  ap- 
pearing I  renewed  my  acquaintance,  and  found  her  to 
be  extremely  confidential.  Within  a  short  time  she 
informed  me  that  she  was  on  her  way  back  to  America, 
to  her  father's  house,  her  husband  having  died  in  Eng- 
land some  months  jireviously.  "  You  will  be  aston- 
ished, Mr.-  " 

"  Galvin — John  Galvin,"  said  I. 
.  "  Mr,  Galvin,"  continued  she,  "  you  must  thijik  it 
strange  to  see  me  travelling  all  by  myself  ;  but  mamma 
is  such  an  invalid  that  papa  could  not  leave  her,  and 
I  am  an  only  child."  She  looked  up  into  my  face  with 
such  a  pair  of  earnest  blue  eyes  that  I  sincerely  wished 
I  might  be  her  protector  all  thi-ough  hie,  but  I  merely 
said  "  that  if  I  could  be  of  any  service  to  her  at  any 
time,  she  was  not  to  allow  a  false  modesty  or  propriety 
to  interfere,  but  to  appeal  to  me,  and  I  would  be  oJly 
too  glad  to  assist  her." 

We  paced  the  deck  till  late  in  the  evening;  then  she 
retired,  leaving  me  to  walk  up  and  down,  smoking  and 
thinking,  half  the  night.  My  strange  neighbour  had 
not  yet  made  his  dchut.  I  instituted  inquiries  of  the 
steward,  and  at  length  I  was  to  be  rewarded.  He  was 
to  dine  with  us  next  day,  and  then  my  doubts  would 
be  at  rest.  At  table  I  had  contrived  to  get  a  seat  next 
Mrs.  Nugent,  as  my  fair  friend  informed  me  she  was 
called,  and  made  myself  as  agreeable  and  fascinating 
as  I  possibly  could.  She  appeared  to  be  such  a  tender 
and  timid  thing  that  I  felt  quite  in  the  Ught  of  a  pro- 
tector towards  her.  1  flattered  myself,  too,  that  she 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  me  ;  for,  of  all  the  male  passen- 
gers on  board — and  we  had  a  good  many — I  w  as  the 
only  one  to  whom  she  did  not  behave  in  a  cold  and 
distant  manner. 

Although  I  was  merely  a  detective,  I  had  received 
an  excellent  educatibn,  and  belonged  to  a  good  Scotch 
familj',  and  one  day  hoped  to  hold  an  impartant  posi- 
tion in  my  profession. 

At  last  the  unknown  made  his  appearance,  and,  as 
there  was  an  empty  space  opposite  to  me,  he  was 
placed  there,  1  took  a  furtive  glance  at  him  during 
dinner,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not 
the  man  I  was  in  search  of ;  but,  later  on  in  the  day, 
I  had  a  better  opportunity  of  observing  him,  and  on 
comparing  him  with  the  description  I  had  received  of 
Lyndsay,  discovered  a  good  many  points  of  resem- 
blance between  them.  My  spu-its  rose  considerably, 
'but  I  was  determined  to  bide  my  time,  and  not  make 
any  rash  move,  in  case  he  •might  not  be  the  person  I 
wanted. 

I  determined  to  watch  him  well,  and,  if  possible, 
get  intimate  with  him.  He  seemed  to  avoid  every  one, 
and  paced  up  and  down  by  himself,  and,  to  my  watch- 
ful eye,  walked  the  deck  in  a  manner  which  showed 
him  to  be  no  novice.  Then,  why  did  he  lock  himself 
up  for  such  a  time  ?  A  man  -who  seemed  to  be  used 
to  the  sea,  as  he  was,  would  not  be  troubled  with  sea- 
sickness. It  must  bave  been  to  free  himself  from  ob- 
servation, and,  perhaps,  to  get  his  disguise  made  the 
more  complete. 

^^'llile  observing  him,  I  had  not  been  remiss  in  my 
a'^.tentions  to  Mrs.  Nugent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  kept 
up  a  lively  conversation  with  her  during'  her  stay 
above.  When  she  withdrew,  I  made  advances  to  the 
vmsociable  stranger  ;  and  found  him  to  be  a  young 
man  of  a  reticent  disposition,  and  all  my  endeavours  to 


get  him  to  enter  into  a  conversation  were  unavailing,^ 
He  would  not  talk  save  in  monosyllables,  bo  I  gave 
him  up  tot  the  present. 

Thusmattersproceeded,andwe  weregraduallygetting 
to  the  end  of  our  vovage,  but  yet  nothing  transpired ' 
that  would  lead  me  to  venture  on  the  arrest  of  Mr, 
Thomas  Andrews.  Mrs.  Nugent  and  I  still  kept  up 
our  friendly  intercourse  ;  indeed,  some  of  the  match- 
makers— for  wo  had  some  on  board;  but  where  will  you 
not  find  them  ? — had  already  set  us  down  as  engaged. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  I  had  never  breathed 
a  word  of  love  to  her  ;  having  too  much  respect,  not 
only  for  her  lonely  and  unprotected  condition,  but  for 
my  own  manhood,  which  forbade  my  taking  advantage 
of  a  defenceless  woman. 

We  had  many  conversations  together,  and  she  often 
invited  me,  if  ever  I  should  be  in  Cincinnati,  to  call 
upon  her  parents,  who  would  give  me  a  warm  recep* 
tion  for  my  kindness  to  their  only  child. 

I  had  determined  to  f  oUow  Mr.  Andrews  to  his  place 
of  abode,  and  there  set  to  work  to  find  out  all  I  could- 
about  him. 

Mrs.  Nugent  asked  me  to  be  good  enough  to  look 
after  her  luggage  when  the  Custom-house  officers  cam? 
on  board  to  make  their  searches. 

At  last  they  amved,  and  Mrs.  Nugent  and  I  went 
forward  to  where  our  lugguage  was  under  inspection. 
They  were  in  the  act  of  examining  her  boxes,  when 
suddenly  she  sprang  forward  and  seized  something  out 
of  one  of  them.  At  first  I  did  not  perceive  what  she 
held  in  her  hand. 

When  I  did  my  heart  gave  a  bound.  Oh  !  what  a 
fool  I  had  been  ;  and  how  nearly  I  had  been  duped, 
I,  Jack  Galvin,  the  smartest  detective  in  Scotland 
Yard,  to  have  been  taken  in  like  this  ;  for  there  in  hef- 
hand  was  the  identical  Hack  scarf  vntk  the  ichite  bTcvMs 
and  croso-honcs. 

The  scales  immediately  (propped  from  my  eyes. 
Stepping  up  to  her,  and  placing  my  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  I  said,  "  Mrs.  Nugent,  oZios  Mr.  James  Lynd- 
say, I  arrest  you  on  a  charge  of  robbery."  Lyndsay, 
for  I  may  call  him  by  his  proper  name,  saw  at  once  that 
the  game  was  up,  and  determined  not  to  be  taken 
without  a  severe  struggle.  With  a  gesture  swift  aa 
lightning  he  levelled  a  pistol  at  my  head,  and  fired. 
Thanks  to  the  turried  manner  in  which  he  took  aim 
and  the  rolling  of.  the  vegsel,  the  bullet  merely  went 
through  my  hat,  cutting  off ;.  lock  of  hair  in  its  passage, 
but  did  no  further  damage. 
>  I  immediately  threw  myseK  upon  Min,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  crew  and  the  Custom-bouse  ofucers, 
managed  to  secure  him  before  he  could  make  a  second 
attempt.  His  rage  and  passion  knew  no  bounds  when 
he  found  himself  a  prisoner,  and  he  so  near  his  desti- 
nation. 

My  chagrin  was  also  great,  but  I  tried  to  persuada 
the  passengers  that  I  had  known  all  along  of  Lyndsay's 
identity,  and  was  successfid  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

We  found  four  of  the  watches  belonging  to  Mr.  Hen- 
derson amongst  the^risoner's  luggage,  and  also  a  great 
quantity  of  other  jewellery.  Mr.  Thomas  Andrews 
was  a  commercial  gentleman,  and  had  not  the  slightest 
connection  whatever  with  the  robbery. 

I  brought  Lyndsay  back  to  London,  where  he  was 
tried  and  sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  penal  servitude. 
He  left  the  court  swearing  vengeance  against  me,  and 
cursing  "the  black  scarf." 


WHO,  OH  WOMAN  !  WHO,  BUT  THOU  ? 

When  man's  life  is  dark  and  dreary, 

^Vhen  afaictions  round  him  come. 
When,  with  toil,  li  is  heart  grows  •wearv. 

And  he  craves  for  soiae  sweet  homo  ; 
Oh  !  .what  charm  is  there  to  waken 

Hope  within  his  hearing  breast  i 
'Tis  not  words,  so  kindly  spoken. 

That  ■will  give  his  tired  heart  rest — 
But,  oh  woman  I  it  is  thou  1 

When  man's  life  is  here  most  ended, 

AVhen  deep  furrows  mark  his  brow. 
When  grey  hair  v.ith  silver  s  blended. 

When  his  form  is  stoopin,!:  lo-w  ; 
Oh  1  who  theu^lU  be  beside  hi  in. 

Grant  his  every  little  want? 
■Who  will  take  his  hand  and  guide  him, 

Who'U  support  him  when  he's  faint  f 
Who,  oh  woman  !  who,  but  thou  ? 

Who'U  be  \rith  him  in  his  sickness, 

When  upon  his  dringbed  ? 
Who'U  caiess  his  form  when  breathless, 

AMio'll  weep  e'er  him  when  he's  dead  I 
Who  his  grave  will  risit  often, 

V.  ho  wiU  miss  his  warm,  true  love, 
Who'll  in  prayer  ask  of  Heaven 

That  they  soon  may  meet  above  3 
Who,  oh  woman  I  who,  but  t}u>a}  *t 
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THE  BROKEN  FORCEPS. 

A  SURGEON'S  STORY. 

Wo  were  college  mates  and  chums — Artlmr  Seavey 
and  myself— and  together  we  graduated  and  togethe^ 
received  our  diplomas  as  doctors  of  medicine.  That 
was  years  ago.  Seavey  settled  in  Ashcroft,  while  I  got 
an  appointment  as  assistant-surgeon  in  the  navy.  From 
^  cruise  on  the  South  American  coast  I  came  home 
thin  and  weak  from  the  effects  of  a  fever,  and,  hearing 
that  Arthur  Seavey  had  married,  and  had  a  house  of 
hia  own,  I  went  to  Ashcroft  to  see  him,  and  was  therg 
pressed  to  stop  and  recuperate.  My  friend's  wife  was 
a  most  escellent  woman,  and  had  brought  as  a  dower 
the  pretty  home  in  which  I  found  them. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  I  was  entirely  recovered,  and 
was  thinking  of  reporting  for  duty,  when  in- 
telligence came  of  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Seavey's  father 
— an  illness  which  it  was  feared  he  would  not  survive. 
Of  course,  she  was  anxious  to  hasten  to  her  father's 
side,  and  Arthur  felt  that  he  ought  to  accompany  her. 

Would  not  I  take  his  place,  and  care  for  his  patientfl^ 
while  he  was  absent  with  his  wife-  ?  I  had  no  desire  to 
refuse  ;  and,  as  there  was  no  especial  need  o£  my  re. 
porting  immediate  duty  elsewhere,  I  stepped  into  Ar- 
thur's professional  shoes,  and  allowed  him  to  go  on  his 
visit.  And  I  may  here  say  that  none  of  his  patients 
found  any  fault. 

'■  I  had  been  about  a  fortnight  in  charge  of  my 
friend's  ofi&ce  when,  early  on©  morning,  a  man  called 
upon  me  in  haste  and  asked  ma  to'go  with  him  out 
Into  a  wood  near  tha  village,  where  a  serious  ac- 
cideni  had  happened.  I  asked  tha  nature  of  the 
accident,  that  I  might  know  what  instruments  to  take. 
tThe  messenger  rephed  that  it  waa  a  pistol  shot.  So  I 
prepared  myself  accordingly. 

We  reached  th>i  wood — a  dense  copse  of  maple  and 
besch  in  a  <jaiet  vale — where  I  found  the  wounded 
man,  whorn.  1  at.  once  recognised  as  a  young  fellow, 
cf  a  wild,  reckless,  convival  turn,'  named  Granville 
Boone. 

This  Grartville  Boone  was  the  only  eon  of  a  Mar- 
Khali  Boone,  a  patron  of  Arthur's.  And  Marshall 
Boone  was  the  wealthiest  man  in  Ashcroft,  owning 
much  land,  and  carrying  on  a  thi'iving  manufacturing 
business  ;  and  I  had  heard  from  Arthur  that  the  evil 
course  of  his  son  gave  him  great  distress.  So  much  ; 
I  already  knew.  Before  proceeding  to  examine  the 
r/oimded  man  I  demanded  to  know  more  ;  and  I  was 
informed,  of  what  I  had  suspected,  thai  a  duel  had 
been  fought. 

I  found  the  wound  in  the  right  groin.  The  bullet 
had  struck  the  pubic  bone,  and  glanced  ofl  into  the 
deep  muscle  under  the  hip.  With  a  flexible,  bulbous 
probe  I  followed  the  course  of  the  ball,  and  soon  satis- 
fied myself  that  it  had  lodged  within  the  capsular 
ligament  under  the  neck  of  the  femur.  No  artery 
hiid  been  severed,  and  the  only  serious  result  to.  be 
apprehended  was  a  lasting  lameness  fi'om  the  rupture 
of  the  hgament  ofthe  hip  joint. 

I  had  in  my  case  a  pair  of  forceps  which  had  been 
made  for  me  after  a  model  of  my  own  construction. 
They  were  solely  for  the  extraction  of  bullets  ;  were 
long  and  slender ;  of  finest  steel,  and  of  exquisite  finish. 
I  reached  the  ball  with  the  forceps,  and  grasped  it. 
The  patient  howled  vrith  pain,  and  in  my  fear  that  he 
might  cause  me  to  lose  my  hold,  I  grasped  the  forceps 
BO  firmly  that  I  felt  them  break  beneath  the  pressure, 
and  upon  drawing  them  out  I  found  one  of  the  jawa 
gone  !  The  steel,  too  highly  tempered,  had,  snapped 
at  the  rivet. 

I  hastened  away,  and  was  gone  not  an  hour.  When 
I  returned  the  wounded  man  had  been  removed,  and  I 
was  informed  that  he  had  fled  from  officers  who  had  a 
warrant  for  his  arrest.  His  opponent  in  the  duel  hed 
b9?n  woimded  worse  than  he  had,  and  was  likely  to 
die. 

"  Then  there  is  nothing  more  for  me  to  do  ?"  said  I. 

"  No,"  answered  my  informant.  "  Boone's  friends 
hare  sent  him  away  in  an  easy  carriage,  and  he  will 
find  surgical  assistance  elsewhere.  Your  assurance  led 
him  to  believe  that  the  great  danger  would  be  ia  re- 
maining within  reach  of  tha  of&cers  of  the  law." 
,    I  leturnfid  to  my  office^  where  J  found  aa  elderly 


him  immediately  and  see  his  son,  who  had'  been  shot 
in  the  breast.  I  went  with  him,  and  found  the, other 
principal  of  the  duel.  He  was  a  youth  of  two-and- 
twenty,  named  John  Evans  ;  and  at  his  bedside  I 
learned,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  duel  had 
been  fought.  A  great  wrong  had  been  done  by  Grcn- 
ville  Boone  to  Evans'  sister — a  wrong  so  gross  and  so 
wicked,  that,  failing  other  reparation,  blood  alone  could 
atone.  At  least,  so  the  young  brother  had  thought  ; 
and  the  duel  had  been  the  result. 

I  found  the  wound  of  the  youth  not  so  bad  as  had 
been  thought.  It  was  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
wound  of  Boone,  save  that  it  was  in  the  shoulder  in- 
stead of  in  the  hip.  The  ball  had  struck  the  edge  of 
the  breast-bone  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  I  foimd  it 
embedded  in  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder 
joint.  I  removed  it  with  but  little  difficulty,  and  saw 
the  patient  ip  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 

I  After  Granville  Boone's  departure  a  thousand  things 
leaked. out  of  liis  evil  doings — some  of  them  criminal 
— and  warrants  were  held  for  his  arrest.  But  lie  did 
not  come  back,  and  the  waixants  were  never  served-' 
upon  him.  • 

Arthur  and  his  wife  were  gone  a  month.  He  had 
saved  his  father-in-law's  life,  ^md  had  had  a  pleasant 
time  ;  and,  moreover,  he  had  likgd  the  country  whei-e 
he  had  visited  exceedingly.  I  spent  a  week  with  him 
after  his  return,  and  then  went  back  to  my  duty  on 
shipboard. 

Two  years  after  this  I  resigned  my  commission  in 
the  navy  and  mamed,  and  settled  down  to  the  pi'ac- 
tice  of  my  profession. 

Then  passed  twenty  years  of  happiness  unalloyed  ;■ 
and  then  my  wife  died,  leaving  me  with  three  children 
• — two  daughters  and  a  son — my  eldest,  Pauline,  being 
nineteen.  I  had  :  corresponded  with  Arthur-Seavey, 
but  I  had  not  seen  him  during  all  these  years.  Now, 
however,  for  a  change  of  scene,  I  went  to  visit  him, 
and  my  children  accompanied  me. 

I  found  my  old  friend  and  chum  hale  and  hearty. 
Almost  three-and-twenty  yeare  had  passed  over  our 
heads  since  we  had  last  met,  and  we  had  both  grown 
stouter  and  heavier,  and  streaks  of  silver  were  in  our 
hair,  though  we  were  only  in  our  prime. 

Ashcroft,  in  those-  yeai-s,  had  grown  to.  be  a  large 
and  thriving  town,  and  there  p-as  sore  need  of  another 
good  physician.  Seavey  had  more  calls  by  far  than  he 
could  possibly  answer.  I  consulted  my  children,  and 
they  thought  they  should  hke  Ashcroft, 

And  so  I  purchased  a  pretty  house,  'with  a  broad 
sweep  of  excellent  land,  and  settled  in  Ashcroft,  agree- 
ing with  Arthur  t!i;it  we  would  be  partners,  and  not 
rivals,  in  busincs.^ 

One  of  the  first  men  with  whom  I  became  ac- 
quainted in  my  new  field  was  Marshall  Boone,  the 
father  of  the  young  scapegrace  of  .whom  I  have  written. 
He  had  grown  old  and  feeble,  and  was  fast  sinking  to- 
wards the  grave.  He  had  no  children.  Granville  had 
been  his  only  child,  and  him  he  had  not  seen  since  the 
day  of  the  duel.  He  had  forgiven  the  boy  for  all  his 
wrong-doings,  and  had  prayed  that  he  might  be  re- 
stored to  him,  Boone's  housekeeper  was  a  niece,  a 
daughter  of  his  only  sister,  named  Clara  Emerson.  She 
was  a  widow,  of  middle-age,  and  had  one  child,  a  son, 
named  George,  who  had  just  reached  his  majority, 
ha-ving  accomplished  his  twenty-first  year  about  the 
time  of  my  settlement  in  the  place. 

By  and  by  I  discovered  that  George  Emerson  was 
becoming  dear  to  my  Pauline  ;  and  finally  he  asked 
me  if  ha  might  have  her  hand  if  he  could  win  her 
love  ;  and  I  told  him  he  might.  Of  course,  I  knew 
that  George  was  the  prospective  heir  of  his  gi-eat- 
uncle's  property ;  but  it  was  not  that  which  influenced 
me  in  my  decision.  It  was  the  man  I  trusted  and  not 
the  money. 

One  morning  in  July  George  [Emerson.,  came  to  my 
house,  -withlwonder  in  his  face,  and  told  me  that  Gran- 
vdlle  Boone  had  come  home  1  He  had  arrived  on  the 
evening  before,  and  had  made  Jiimself  known  to  hia 
father. 

After  breakfast  I  went  to  Boone's  house, -and  there, 
with  the  old  man,  I  found  tha  new  comer.  He  was  a 
heavily-built-dark-faced  man,  of  middle  age,  with  a 
full,  dark  beai-d,.and  habited  in  a  seaman's  garb.  He 
did  not  look  me  squarely  in  the  face,  like  an  honest 
man  ;  but  hung  his  head,  and  looked  up  from  beneath 
his  shaggy  brows.  Ha  struck  ma  on  the  instant  as 
being  a  villain,  though.  I  did  noti  ihea  think  him  aa 
impostoi;, 

"My  poor  hoy,'*  said -the  old  man,  in  a  husky, 
childish  way,  "ia  afraid  that  the  old  score  will  be  raked 
up  against  him.  But  it  will  not  be — wiU.  itj  Doctor  2 
.Tell  him  that  it-  wUl  not  be," 


though  as  for  the  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  son,  I 
did  not  see  it — not  in  that  particular  direction,  at 
least. 

Another  day  passed,  and  another  night.  I  was  with 
Marshall  Booao  in  the  even,  and  found  him  failing  ra- 
pidly. Seavey  went  with  me,  and  we  decided  that  ha, 
could  not  live  until  morning.  I  had  sought  to  leara 
if  he  wished  to  give  any  directions  touching  hit 
worldly  affairs,  but  he  was  too  far  gone  to  understand. 
Until  the  coming  of  this  man  who  claimed  to  be  a  son 
we  had  not  thought  to  question  him,  and  now  it  was' 
too  late. 

The  day  and  the  night  passed,  and  Marshall  Boon* 
was  dead.  The  funeral  took  place,  and  afterwards  tha 
man  who  called  himself  Granville  Boone  applied  foi< 
letters  of  administration  upon  the  estate,  claiming  te 
be  the  only  heir.  No  will  was  found,  and  though 
many  doubted  him,  yet  the  fact  that  the  old  man  hadl 
acknowledged  him  before  he  died  was  patent,  and  nono 
could  successfully  dispute  him.  He  walked  with  ex- 
ceeding lameness,  as  though  with  stiffness  of  the  hip-, 
joint,  and  told  ofthe  duel  in  the  wood  with  John 
Evans,  and  of  how  much  he  had  suffered  from  th^ 
effects  of  his  wound.  It  might  ail  be  as  ha  said  ;  bui, 
I  shook  my  head.  He  did  not  look  like  such  a  inan  a4 
I  should  have  expected  Granville  Boone  to  become. 

George  Emerson  carae  to  me,  andaskod  me  if,  po^w 
that  he  waa  penndess,  he  must  relinquish  Pauline,  S 
took  hirain  my  warm  embrace,  and  told  him  taregardi 
nie  as  his  father, 

"  I  cannot  stay  at  the  old  house,"  he  said,  "  norcau 
my  mother.  That  man  is  bad,  He'drinks  and  swear^ 
and  mates  my  mother  afraid." 

And  I  told  him  that  my 'doora '  were  open  to  thera 
when  they  chose  te  come  away.  '  , 

I  had  for  some  time  been  desirous  of  g'oing  %away'tc( 
attend  to  important  busiaesa  connected  with  poverty, 
whic'h  I  had  not  disposed  of,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
after  BooAe's  death  I  Went.  .'  , 

I  had  transacted  my  business  in  a  manner  most  sa-- 
tisfactory,  and  was  on  the  round  of  a  few  friendly  . 
calls  previous  to  my  return  home,  when,  one  after»: 
noon,  I  met  Dr.  Bates,  of  the  Medical^  College,  in 
the  street,  /  I  had  intended  tp  call,upon,him,  and  tola,^ 
him  so.  .      .  1 

"  Then,"  said  he,  with  a  laugh,  "  now  ia  the  timsi 
to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stonei  I  am  going  do^wn  tcr 
the  hospital  to  attend  a  post-mortem  exanoinatioa  of  a;' 
poor  fellow  that  died  during  the  night.  Come  .alon^ 
and  help." 

Wo  reached  the  hospital,  and  in  the '  operating^ 
room  we  found  the  subject.  .  It  was  the  body  of  a,  mart 
verging  towards  fifty,  with  a  frame  of  goodly  propor- 
tions, but  sadly  wasted  and  worn.  The  right  leg  waa 
shrunken,  and  the  h^p  thrown  out.  Something  in  the 
face  of  the  corpse  struck  me  as  familiar. 

I  took  the  knife  and  laid  the  hip  join'b-  bare  {  and. 
then  I  laid  open  tha  leg  down  ita  fii'st  quarter,  and 
then  I  dissected  away  the  muscle  from  the  neck  of  the 
femur  ;  and  there,  bedded  in  the  capsular  ligament, 
now  a  mass  of  disease,  I  found  a  pistol  ball,  ajid 
with  it  the  steel  jaw  of  the  iroJcen  forceps  luMch  J  had 
lost  some  four-and-tiventy  years  before  !  The  maa 
had  never  been  removed.  .lu  his  anxiety  to  escapa 
t^ie  officers  of  the  law  he  had  allowed  hia  Wound  to 
heal  with  the  lead  and  steel  in  his  hip. 

After  the  a  ttending  surgeons  had  examined  the  cas< 
to  their  hearts'  content,  I  sat  do^wn  and  told  my  story{ 
and  Bates  was  able  to  inform  me  that  another  prisoner, 
named  Archibald  Steele  has  beea  discharged  at  tha 
same  time  with  this  poor  fellow. 

From  tho  hospital  I  went  to  the  prison,-  where  my 
suspicions  were  fully  confirmed,  Archibald  Steele  and 
the  man  calling  himself  Grantleyhad  been  companions 
in  crime,  and  had  been  sentenced  together,  and  had 
also  been  discharged  together.  We  understood  very 
well  how  Steele  had  learned  the  Story  of  hia  com- 
panion's  life,  and  how,  when  he  knew  that  Granvill^ 
Boone  was  ■to  die  unkno^wn  in  the  hospital,  ha  had 
framed  the  plan  of  assuming  his  car,t-off  name  for  a 
great  purpose.  And  but  f  o»  this  discovery  might  he 
not  have  succeeded  ?    Vfho  shall  say  ? 

Two  officers  of  the  prison,  together  -with  Dri  Bates,' 
accompanied  me  to  Ashcroft  where  the  mau  •wh< 
had  claimed  the  Boone  estate  was  speedily  arrestedj 
and  who,  when  brought  face  ta  face  with  his  old 
keepers;  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  trath. 

Mr.  Archibald-  Steele  waa    teturned  to  prison, 
and  the  mortal  remains  of  the  -true  Gran-villa'  Boon^  , 
were  brought  to  Ashcroft,  and  interred  in  tha  family 
vault. 

And  so  G  eorge,  through  hia  mother,  came  into  pos* 
eession  of  MarshalL3oone,'s- wealth,_;aBd  T?^  ^ex^rf 
.■weUjiatisfifed,:  ^  ■  '  "  '   '  ' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

IN  THE  TOLLY  PARLOUR  AGAIN. 

It  isTieceasary  now  to  return  to  the  point  at  which 
liOgan  threatened  to  shoot  Caulfield  if  the  captain 
pioved. 

At  first  Caulfield'was  astounded,  stunned.  Such  a 
^decisive  and  emphatic  step  he  did  not  expect  jus^ 
^then,  and  besides  the  threat  was  siifflciently  alarming- 
jHis  hand  rested  on  the  edge  of  the  table  drawer,  and 
{ndthin  a  few  inches  of  the  pistoL  Knowing,  how- 
jever,  that  Logan  was  not  a  man  to  adopt  such  a 
^ove  as  the  present  without  ample  consideration,  and 
tbeing  convinced  that  he  would  keep  his  word  in  this 
matter,  Caulfield  did  not  stir,  but  sat  stUl,  looking 
alternately  at  the  na^ty  eye  of  the  revolver  and  the 
,«till  naiitier  eye  of  the  visitor.  At  length  he  spoke 
liioarsely,  half  in  fear. 

"  Take  down  that  d  n  thing,  Logan  ;  these  are 

po  trieks  to  be  playing." 

"  Tricks  !  I  am  playing  no  tricks.  You  are  playing 
tricks,  though,  with  me  and  Stefano." 

"  Take  it  down,  I  say,  and  let  us  ,talk  like  men 
jV^iat  do  you  want  ?" 

"  Two  things." 

"What  are  they  2" 

*'  First,  I  want  you  to  walk  backwards  to  that  wall 
loT  I  know  you  hare  something  in  that  drawer  that  I 
don't  want  to  see  just  now." 

"And  the  second  ?" 

"  I  want  you  to  give  me  the  written  order  tha^, 
^tefano  brought  you  that  day."  ' 

"  I  shall  do  neither  one  nor  the  other,"  he  answered 
firmly,  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"  Then,  Edward  Caulfield,"  said  Logan,  calmly  and 
Jmpressively,  "  out  of  this  room  you  will  never  go 
><alive." 

Caulfield  did  not  flinch,  did  not  for  an  instant  take 
his  eye  off  his  companion.  A  slight  smile  passed 
fftcross  his  features,  and  he  spoke  as  deliberately  as 
<the  other.  "  You  are  mistaken.  I  shall  go  out  of  this 
room  alive  as  far  as  your  hindrance  is  concerned,  and 
yet  I  shall  do  neither  of  the  things  you  asked  me." 

Logan  looked  somewhat  surprised,  but  did  not 
)move.  "How  can  you  say  that  V  he  demanded,  by 
"way  of  reply. 

"  Because  you  dare  not ;  because  you  are  not  fool 
^enough  to  put  your  head  in  a  halter — ^that's  all." 

"  Is  that  all !  Is  that  really  all,  Caulfield  ?  Let 
me  explain  :  Suppose  anything  should  happen  before  ■ 

re  part." 
I  "  Yes — ^it  would  be  all  found  out  to-morrow  or  nest 
Hay,  and  traced  to  you.  You  couldn't  have  come 
from  Dublin  to  Poulmore  without  some  one  having 
fSeen  you  at  both  ends  of  your  journey." 
'  "  I  grant  you  that ;  but,  Caulfield,  you  do  me  a  gross 
injustice  if  you  imagine  I  could  soil  my  hands  with 
euch  a  crude  affair  as  you  seem  to  picture.    No,  no." 

Caiilfield  looked  scoi-nfully  at  the  hands,  but  said 
■nothing. 

"  Suppose  Stefano  is  now  in  the  bay  beyond  with 
his  yawl.  Suppose  he  comes  here  and  finds  things 
Jhave  not  gone  pleasantljf  between  you  and  me.  Sup- 
pose— mind,  I  am  only  telling  you  a  kind  of  little  etoi-y 
a  number  of  suppositions — suppose  he  and  I  carry 
la  bundle  down  to  his  yawl,  and  go  out  to  sea  in  his 
vyawl  five,  ten  miles,  and,  having  tied  some  of  the  bal- 
'last  around  the  bimdle,  drop  it  over  the  side.  You 
jknov/  enough  of  law,  I  dare  say,  to  be  aware  that  no- 
jtbing  could  be  done  until  that  bundle  was  found,  and 
you  have  sufficient  common  sense  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand that  the  bundle  never  would,  never  could  be 
ifound.  Now,  traitor,  go  back  and  give  up  the  order, 
lor  look  to  yournejf.  I'm  not  trifling  now,  and  I'll 
[have  uo  delay."  Tlie  layt  few  sentences  were  uttered 
iin  a  quick,  passionate  tone.  His  temper  had  miistered 
thim,  all  his  prudence  and  resolution  notwithstanding. 


field's  face  grew  paler,  and  when  he  reached  the  end 
with  the  burst  of  temper  the  captain  seemed  fairly 
alarmed.  This  fear,  however,  arose  from  the  dread 
that  Logan  might  can-y  his  threat  into  execution 
^vithout  allowing  him  to  say  a  word  in  reply.  He 
instantly  resolved  to  yield  one  point  in  order  to  gain 
time.    He  said  : — 

'"  I'll  go  back  to  ttie  wall  to  show  you  how  little  I 
fear  you  will  carry  out  your  threat."  He  rose,  and 
moved  back,  keeping  his  face  to  his  companion.  When 
he  reached  the  wall  he  resumed—"  Put  your  hand 
into  that  drawer  and  you  will  find  a  double-barrelled 
pistol.  I  have  no  other  weapon.  When  you  take  that, 
I  am  disarmed.  All  I  aSk  in  return  is  that  you  wiU 
hear  nje." 

Logan  went  round  the  table,  never  taking  his  eyes 
off  the  captain  during  the  time.  Putting  his  hand  in 
he  withdrew  the  pistol,  and  sighed  a  sigh  of  relief. 
Then  going  back  to  his  seat, he  asked,  in  atone  in  which 
ciu-iosity  and  triumph  were  strangely  mingled,  "  What 
have  you  to  say  to  me  now  i" 

Caulfield  leaned  Ms  back  against  the  wall,  folded  his 
arms  slowly  upon  his  chest,  and,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
whose  position  was  unassailable,  began.— - 

"  You  were  candid  with  me  ;  I  wilj  be  candid  vnth. 
you.  I  feared  something  of  this  kind,  and  not  being 
an  idiot,  I  took  precautions." 

A  look  of  uneasiness  passed  over  Logan's  face,  but 
he  banished  it  instantly  by  a  powerful  effort  of  wOL 

"  I  haven't  the  order  in  this  house.  I  am  not  such, 
a  fopl  as  to  keep  it  here  when  I  have  you  to  deal  with. 
Put  that  revolver  on  the  table.  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
something  that  will  give  you  a  shock,  and  if  that  hap- 
pened to  be  in  your  hand  it  might  go  oflF,  and  if  it  did 
go  off,  you'd  never  cease  to  regi'et  the  accident." 

The  look  of  uneasiness  increased  momentarily  upon 
Logan's  face.  In  a  husky  voice  he  demanded,  without 
relinquishing  the  weapon,  "  In  heaven's  name,  then, 
where  is  the  accursed  order  ?" 

"  It  is  safe.  Make  your  mind  easy  on  that  point. 
When  you  put  the  revolver  on  the  table,  I'll  tell  you 
where  it  is." 

With  a  look  of  vicious  anger  he  complied. 

"  Well,  the  order  is  in  the  keeping — under  seal,  mind 
you — under  seal  of  Mr.  Mapleson." 

"  Lloyd's  agent !"  yelled  Logan,  completely  frenzied 
by  the  words,  and  grasping  the  revolver  as  he  spoke. 

Caulfield  never  stirred  a  muscle.  He  kept  his  eyes 
calmly  fixed  on  the  movements  of  the  other.  He  said, 
in  a  cold,  strong  voice,  which  contrasted  powerfully 
with  the  other's  impassioned  tones,  "  Put  down  the  re- 
volver, I  say.  An  accident  may  happen  with  it,  and 
if  it  does,  as  sure  as  you're  alive,  you  will  swing." 

Logan  for  t^e  second  time  was  overcome  by  the 
manner  and  matter  of  the  other's  talk,  and  throwing 
jtho  v.'eapon  on  the  table,  cried  with  an  oath,  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  Go  on,  go  on  !" 

"  Suppose  an  accident  happened  to  me  now,  Mr. 
Mapleson  would  open  that  packet  in  less  than 
twenty-four  houre,  and  find  your  order,  dated  16th 
April,  together  with  a  short  history  of  the  loss  of  the 
ship  Dream,,  on  the  Blackwater  Bank,  on  the  ISth  of 
the  same  month.  Now,  can  you  see  how  great  a  mis- 
fortune it  would  be  if  anything  happened  ?  Twenty- 
four  hours  after  Mapleson  does  not  hoar  from  me  or 
see  me,  he  will  open  that  packet." 

For  a  minute  no  more  was  spoken.  Logan  was  com- 
pletely subjugated  by  this  stroke ;  he  had  never 
counted  on  it.  Caulfield  kept  silent  because  he  knew 
he  had  gained  an  advantage,  and  he  wanted  to  see  how 
Logan  would  act,  what  comproaoise  he  would  ofi'ec 
The  latter  waa  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Does  Mapleson  know  what  the  conterits  of  the 
packet  are  ?" 

"  No.    I  did  not  tell  him." 

"  What  did  you  teU,  him  about  the  packet  ?" 

I  said  it  v&s  my  will,  in  case  anything  happened  to 
me,  that  he  was  to  open  it  if  twentj'-four  hours  passed 
withovit  his  speing  me  ;  and  that  in  my  will  he  would 
find  I  had  left  him  some  news,  and  an  old  friend  a  rope." 

"  An  impulse  of  frenzy  prompted  Logan  to  clutch 
the  wqapon  cn  the  tzhle  before  him,  and  'olow  *ut 
Caidfield's  brains,  but  he  instantly  restrained  himself 
uj)on  seeing  that  this  would  only  place  himself  in  a 
worse  position. 

Caulfield  proceeded  : — 

"  You  see,  now,  my  life  is  of  more  value  to  you  than 
all  the  result  of  ourlittle  business  transactions  up  to 
the  present.    Your  life,  too,  is  of  [ircut  value  to  me." 

How  is  that  f '  sharply  dem.iuJcd  his  companion, 
with  a  look  of  eager  dread. 

"Well,  you  are  a  business  man,  and  can  tak^a  busi- 


What  is  ten  pounds  a  month  when  a  man  is  obUged  t^j 
spend  his  life  in  a  desert  Uke  this 

"  I  know  what  you're  coming  at,"  interrupted  Logan, 
"  Don't  be  so  long  about  it ;  go  on."  His  Ups  were 
white,  and  there  wj^s  terror  in  the  hard  lines  about  hi*' 
mouth.  ' 

"  A  ttousand  pounds  is  a  tidy  sum.  A  thousand' 
pounds  and  a  free  pardon — that's  what  he  offered  mt>. 
With  that,  you  see,  we  could  go  to  Newfoundland,  and 
get  into  the  ship  trade  there,  or  buy  a  vessel,  and  send 
her  over  with  a  cargo  of  fish  on  ship's  account.  Mr. 
Logan,  it  would  be  like  a  coat  of  new  paint,  or  getting 
a  new  frame,  to  earn  a  few  pounds  honestly  after  our 
dealings  with  you." 

"  And  what  about  Kelly-5"  asked  Logan,  with  a  stilD  • 
greater  display  of  alarm. 

"  He  is  to  get  the  same." 

Logan  groaned.  They  were  silent  for  a  few  minutes  i 
then  Logan  said,  "  If  you  had  two  thousand  pounda 
each  you  could  go  more  extensively  into  the  ship  or 
fish  business,  and  if  you  left  the  country,  say  to. 
morrow  or  next  day,  you  would  have  no  need  of  a  f re* 
pardon." 

The  two  men  looked  fixedly  at  one  anoth.er  for  a 
few  seconds,  "  Are  you  Eerious  ?"  demanded  the  cap« 
tain. 

"  Are  you  joking  when  you  aek  me  if  I  am  joking 
now  ?  It  isn't  much  of  a  time  for  joking,  is  it  ?  I'm 
quite  serious." 

A  long  pause  ensued,  during  which  Logan  began  to 
breathe  more  freely.  He  felt  he  was  slowly  gaining  as« 
cendency  once  more.  No  matter  about  the  nomin&lcosti 

"  I  accept    May  I  come  to  the  table  now  ?" 

"  Very  good.    Come  over." 

Caulfield  crossed  the  room  and  e^t  down. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  no  objection  to  my  taking  thii 
now."    He  pointed  to  the  pistoL 

"None,  Take  it.  Will  you  have  the  revolver, 
too  ?" 

"  No.  Let  each  of  ub  keep  his  own  property,  and 
only  his  own  property,  just  for  once.  How  do  joxt 
propose  to  manage  the  affair  ' " 

Logan  reflected  a  moment.  "  It  is  easily  done^ 
You  give  me  a  written  order  upon  Mapleson  for  tha 
packet,  and  I  will  give  yon  a  cheque  for  the  inonay." 

"  And  stop  tha  cheque  by  telegraph.  Ah !  thai 
won't  do.  A  cheque  is  only  of  any  vaJua  between 
ordinary  men.  It  won't  do  betweea  ns,  Logan.  TrJ 
again." 

'  The  Dublin  map's  face  fell,  aad  ^a  bit  his  lip  ♦nd 
smote  the  table  impatiently.  *'  I  have  some  .TMid^ 
money  about  me,  but  it  is  not  apythu^g  l£^a  wkftt  you 
demand." 

"  How  much  have  you  ?" 

"  A  hundred  in  gold." 

"And  how  much  in  notes  ? " 

"Not  much." 

"  How  inuch  ? " 

"A  thousand."  Logan  watched  Caulfield's  faca 
closely,  but  it  displayed  no  emotion  ;  its  expression 
was  one  of  simple  incredulity. 

"  Now.  Logan,  you  never  came  down  here  upon  this 
desnerato  business  without  being  better  provided  thao) 
-that  for  an  emergency.  Supposing  you  came  too  late,, 
and  Maplesbn  knew  all,  you  would  m>t  have  feli 
much  curiosity  to  see  Dublin  for  some  time  ;  you 
would  have  gone  foreign  most  likely,  and  I  shall  no* 
be  at  all  Etirpri?ed  to  hear  that  you  had  nearly  every 
penny  you  are  worth  in  the  world  in  that  bag  there." 

Logan  made  no  direct  reply.  He  drew  a  deep 
-breath  and  said,  "  Well,  there's  no  use  haggling  j  let's 
be  done  with  it.  You  shall  have  two  thousand  eaph. 
Get  pen  and  ink." 

As  Caulfield  went  in  search  of  writing  materials 
Logan  sat  in  deep  and  anxious  thonght.  The  result 
at  which  he  airived  as  the  captain  placed  the  requisite* 
upon  the  table  was,  "  Well,  when  I  have  the  order  in 
my  pocket,  and  he  has  the  notes  in  his,  what  is  to  pr&< 
vent  me  from  carrying  out  my  original  design  !  I 
could  present  the  order  to-morrow  morning,  after  all  ha« 
been  done,  and  as  soon  as  I  get  the  packet  I  can  be  off  to 
the  Continent.  It  is  well,  after  all,  I  brought  tha 
money.    "WTiat  can  be  keeping  Stefano 

'\\'bile  the  captain  wrote  tha  order,  Logan  took  out 
of  his  bag  fou?  small  bundlpa,  and  pushed  them  to^ 
wards  Caulfield.  \\Tien  the  order  was  written,  and  ba< 
fore  adding  his  signature,  Caulfield  opeQad  tiie  bundles, 
counted  the  notes — twenty  fifties  in  each — then, 
having  put  them  in  an  inside  breast  pocket,  he  signed 
the  order,  and,  as  he  handed  it  across  the  table  to  his 
companion,  caught  up  the  pistol,  and  rose  to  his  feet, 

Logan  read  the  order  slowly,  twice.    It  seamed  all 
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and,  taking  up  the  revolver,  stood  by  the  table,  facing 
Caulfield. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  Kelly  arrived  at 
the  window,  and  looked  in. 

The  men  spoke  in  low  voices,  for  each  felt  that  the 
other  was  on  guard.    Logan  began — 

"  I  have  the  order  and  you  have  the  money.  Now 
when  will  you  leave  the  country  ?" 

"  In  a  week  or  less." 

Here  Kelly  sat  down  to  take  off  his  boots. 

"  Now,  Caulfield,  you  did  the  act  of  a  traitor,  and 
you  deserve  little  mercy  at  my  hands.  You  hold  that 
pistol  in  your  hand,  and  think  it  is  of  use.  Look  at 
the  nipples." 

Caulfield  did  so.  The  caps  had  been  removed  by 
Logan.  He  turned  deadly  pale.  "  If  he  only  gives 
me  time  I  shaU  win  even  yet,"  he  thought,  with,  a 
tremor. 

Here  Stefano  Manaccio  looked  in. 

Neither  of  the  men  in  the  room  saw  the  faces  at  the 
windows.  They  had  each  other's  pale  face  to  look  at 
and  study. 

"  Suppose,"  oontinned  Logan,  "  that  accident  w£re 
now  to  occur,  I  should  get  my  four  thousand  pounds 
"back  to-night,  and  I  should  get  the  accursed  order 
.haxik  from  Mapleson  in  the  morning,  and  I  could  start 
at  once  for  the  Continent.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
plan  ?" 

Kelly  and  Manaccio  now  left  the  \visdows. 
You  daren't  do  it.    You  would  be  hanged  still,  as 
Eure  as  I  am  talking  to  you." 

"  Well,  I  have  the  best  of  it  now.  The  odds  are 
mine,  and  I  think  I  shall  take  them,whatever  you  may 
Bay."  ... 

"We  are  only  man  to  man." 

No  ;  we  are  revolver  and  man  to  man." 
Here  they  heard  Kelly  and  Manaccio  in  the  hall. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SERGEANT  MUETAGH  AT  THK  FOLLY. 

It  must  her^  be  stated  that  all  the  action,  described 
as  happening  at  the  Folly,  after  Kelly  first  lookpd  in, 
did  not  occupy  more  than  five  minutes  of  time. 

Slurphy,  the  fisherman's  wife,  made  good  haste. 
Her  fear  spurred  her  on,  and  she  walked  and  ran  al- 
ternately until  she  arrived,  exhausted  and  weak,  at 
Poulmore.  She  first  went  to  her  own  house,  and  to 
her  inexpressijale  relief  found  that  the  favoui-able 
chaBge  had  taken  place  in  her  husband's  condition 
while  she  was  at  Tralough. 

In  low,  hurried  tones  the  woman  told  her  neighbour, 
*'ho  had  been  watching  what  she  had  seen  and  heard 
at  the  Folly,  and  they  consulted  together,  and  agreed 
in  the  end  that  the  neighbour  slijould  still  watch, 
while  Mrs.  Murphy  went  and  informed  the  poUce. 

She  crossed  the  Uttle  village,  and  knocked  at  the 
barrack  door.  There  wag  no  answer,  though  she  waited 
long.  She  knocked  again  more  loudly,  still  there  was 
CO  sound,  no  sign. 

"  They're  asleep,"  she  muttered.  "  They're  asleep, 
and  murder  is  doing  beyond." 

Then  she  took  up  a  stone  and  struck  the  door  with 
all  her  force,  crying — "  Murder  !  murder  !  mxirder  !" 
as  loudly  as  she  could. 

After  a  while  this  availed.  A  window  Wiis  opened, 
and  a  head  thi-ust  out.  "  Who's  there  ?  What'.s  the 
jnatter  ?" 

"  It's  I,  Sergeant  Murtagh.  Dress  yourself  and  get 
the  men  up  at  once." 

"  AVhat's  the  matter,  I  say  ?'' 

"  It  may  be  murder,  for  all  I  know,  by  this  time. 
In  heaven's  name  hurry."  • 
"Where  is  it?" 

"  At  the  Folly — M'Kenzie's  Folly." 

"  At  M'Kenzie's  Folly  !  Why,  is  Mr.  Caulfield 
inurdering  hmiseLf  or  that  old  dog  of  his  ?  There's 
nothing  else  there  to  murder." 

"  I  .saw  it,  I  tell  you.  For  God's  sake  huny  or 
there  will  be  harm  ;  for  all  I  know,  you  may  be  too 
late.  I  saw  it  myself,"  and  the  woman  uttered  a  low 
hystetical  cry. 

The  sergeant  recognised  tjie  woman.  "  What  did 
you  see  and  hear  at  the  Folly,  Mrs.  Murphy  ."' 

•■•  Two  men  standing  at  a  table  with  pistols  in  their 
'^ands,  looking  murder  at  one  another,  and  two  men 
rolling  over  on  a  floor  in  the  dark,  and  swearing  at  one 
another,  and  one  telhngthe  other  to  pray." 

"  Did  you  know  any  of  the  men,  Mr^..  Murphy  ?" 
demanded  the  sergeant,  now  beginning  to  be  seiiously 
interested. 

••  1  only  saw  the  two  at  the  table,  (.'ueof  them  was 
Caulfield,  the  other  was  a  stranger.  I  never  saw  him 
tefore." 

Ike  sergeant  had  no  Iwger  any  dou)?t  of  the  im- 


portance  of  the|intelligence,  and  with  the  words,  "  Very 
well,  Mrs«Marphy,  we'll  go,"  he  retired  from  the  win- 
dow. 

He  dressed  himself  hastily  and  roused  the  men. 
He  told  them  the  story  he  had  just  heard,  and  ordered 
two  of  them  to  prepare  with  the  utmost  despatch  to 
accompany  him. 

The  policemen  were  heavy  and  slow.  Long  freedom 
from  sudden  demands  upon  their  energies  had  dulled 
their  limbs,  and  it  was  fully  half  an  hour  after  Mrs. 
Murphy  first  knocked  that  three  policemen  found 
themselves  outside  the  bairack  door. 

Some  of  the  neighbovars  had  been  aroused  by  the 
knocking,  and  had  heard  the  dialogue  between  the  wo- 
man 3.nd  the  seigeant.  As  the  policemen  issued  from 
the  bairack  they  found  a  few  hastily-di-essed  men 
standing  in  thp  street. 

"  Good  night,  men,"  said  the  sergeant. 
Good  night,"  answered  the  little  crowd. 

"  What  would  j  e  be  wanting  here  at  this  hour  {" 
demanded  the  sergeant,  with-a  little  suspicion. 

"  Well,"  i-epUed  the  sT)okesman  of  the  crowd,  "  we 
heard  there  was  bad  work  at  the  Folly,  and  as  you 
,  have  only  yourself  and  the  two  men  to  go,  and  there 
may  be  a  lot  of  them  in  it,  we  thought  we'd  see  you 
there  and  back,  and  lend  you  a  hand,  if  you  wanted 
it." 

The  sergeant  and  his  men  were  popular  in  the  vil- 
lage. In  fact  the  people  were  quiet,  and  the  policemen 
never  had  to  interfere,  but  lived  among  the  people  on 
the  terms  of  an  indulgent  and  condescending  aristo- 
cracy. 

The  sergeant  looked  at  the  speaker  for  a  moment, 
deliberated,  iuid  then  said,  in  a  pleasant  voice,  "Very 
well,  men,  thank  you  ;  come  along.  God  -send  Mrs. 
Murphy  was  wrong." 

"  HmTah  !"  cheered  the  little  group,  <lnd  they  all 
moved  off'  towards  the  Folly  at  a  quick  pace. 

The  policemen  led,  and  close  upon  them  followed  the 
1  little  band  of  volunteers.  The  dull  brown  fog  lay  still 
upon  the  land,  and  obscured  the  heavens,  but  there  was 
a  low,  flat,  dim  light,  which  showed  that  the  stars 
above  were  unobscured  by  clouds.  The  group  mus- 
tered ten  in  all.  The  policemen  had  their  side  arms. 
The  fishermen  had  no  weapons  save  those  which  nature 
had  bestowed  upon  them. 

Their  feet  fell  noiselessly  upon  the  short,  soft  grass. 
They  did  not  speak.  The  heart  of  each  man  was  filled 
with  fear  ;  the  imagination  of  each  was  conjuring  up 
some  ghastly  spectacle  for  a  termination  of  their  jour- 
ney. Tliey  breathed  heavily,  and  leaned  forward  as 
they  went. 

■HTien  they  had  got  about  half  way.  Sergeant  Mur-. 
tagh  suddenly  cri*l,  "  Halt  !" 

'they  all  stood  still  and  looked  curiously  into  the  fog 
before  them. 

A  little  to  the  right  was  a  dull  spot — a  shadow — 
another  group.  This  second  group  approached,  but 
was  still  too  distant  to  be  made  out  clearly. 

"  WIjo's  that '."  demanded  the  sergeant. 

The  second  group  now  evidently  saw  the  former, 
halted  also,  and  answered  : 

"  Tralough  m^n." 

"  AVhere  are  ye  coming  from  ?  and  where  are  ye 
going  ?"  , 

'■  Coming  from  Tralough  and  going  to  Poulmore,  to 
go  to  Inisbeg  and  draw  the  pots." 
"  Did  ye  pass  by  the  Folly  f 

'■  No  ;  we  got  a  lift  on  the  road  and  crossed  the 
Downs  higher  up." 

The  sergeant  stopped  awhile,  and  seemed  irresolute 
how  to  act.    Then  he  asked — ■ 

"What's  your  name  V 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,   then  the  answer  I 
came : — • 

"  Myles. Byrne." 

"  Sure,  enough,  sergeant,"  said  one  of  the  volun- 
teers, "  Byrne's  boat  is  in  the  bay,  and  they're  going 
to  draw  the  pots  to-night." 

"  All  right.    Good  night,"  sang  out  the  sergeant. 

"  Good  night,"  returned  the  other  speaker,  and  the 
two  groups  were  soon  hidden  from  each  other  by  the 
fog. 

At  length  tlie  lights  of  the  cottage  were  in  sight;. 
The  policemen  and  the  volunteers  paused  about; 
twenty  paces  off  to  try  and  hear  somethiug.  All  was 
still.  Not  a  sound  broke  the  silence.  This  silence 
was  more  ominous  than  the  noise  of  strife.  It  seemed 
to  ya.j  :  "  All  is  over.    You  have  come  too,  late  !" 

When  they  were  within  twelve  yards  oL the  Folly 
th?  sergi'ant  halted  the  group.        '  | 

"  We  must  proceed  with  caution,"  he  whispe-ed. 
"  Let  us  surround  the  house  first." 

In  a  Bjomeat^  the  TolunteerV  had  djsj crsM  W  the  j 


I  directions  he  indicated.  Then  he,  with  the  two  othei 
policemen,  approached  the  window  and  looked  in. 
There  w^s  no  one  in  the  room.  The  lamp  still 
I  burned  on  the  table,  and  even  from  the  window  tb  i 
1  three  men  could  see  bright  red  stains  upon  the  tabk 
j  and  floor. 

I  The  pohce  entered  and  searched  the  house.  They 
found  blood-stains  here  and  there  throughout  the  par- 
lour and  hall,  but  no  living  creature,  save  Ca-ptain 
Caulfield' s  dog. 

To  be  Continued. 


PEACE-OFFERING. 
Oh,  winds  of  Spring,  ye  cannot  blow  too  free  ; 

Your  hues,  oh  skies,  ye  cannot  make  too  fair  ; 
Oh,  birds,  your  matiu  songs  of  jubilee 

Ye  cannot  pour  too  sweetly  on  the  air. 
To  waten  N'ature  from  her  stern  repose, 

And  bid  her  deck  the  eartli  with  rich  increase 
Of  fruit  and  flower,  aud  all  her  scores  unclose 

O'er  the  sad  land  just  disenthralled  by  Peace  ! 

From  ravaged  fields  and  ruiued  homes  there  poul 

Wild  w;iils  of  desolation,  echoing  lar 
Among  the  nations,  heard  above  the  roar 

Of  triumph  pasns  and  the  shouts  of  war ; 
Wiiile  hideous  Famine,  with  its  vulture  train, 

llorges  the  hist  scant  gleanings  of  the  land, 
And  all  the  gifts  of  Spring  and  Peace  were  vain. 

Did  Charity  forbear  her  sovereign  hand. 

But,  lo  !  she  doth  not.    Not  as  yet  discro\vned, 

She  reigneth  stiU  as  when  the  Apostle's  voice 
ProclaimBd  her  Queen  ;  her  empire  knows  no  bonndj 

Her  heart  no  favour  and  her  hand  no  choice  1 
So,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 

The  Nations  hear  her  summons  and  obey  ; 
And  Ocean  never  since  the  world  begun 

Bore  holier,  nobler  burden  than  to-day  ! 

God  speed  the  gift  of  love  from  shore  to  shore  .' 

Unto  no  brother  may  it  come  in  vain  1 
Be  there  no  morsel  lost  of  all  the  store. 

But  may  a  life  be  saved  by  every  grain  ! 
So  Charity  shall  knit  the  hearts  of  men — 

(iod  grant  lier  rule  divine  may  never  cease  I 
And  the  saved  Nation  lift  its  voice  again, 

AVithout  one  iliscurd,  in  the  hymns  of  peace  I 


SUN-FISH. 

If  the  end  of  April  is  hot,  the  sun-tish  (locally  aa 
named)  are  certain  to  show  above  the  water  and  re< 
main  on  the  (Clew)  Bank  till  the  middle  of  May.  They 
are  taken  on  the  Sun-tish  Bank,  al^out  100  miles  wesi] 
of  Clew  Bay,  and  extending  many  miles  north  and 
south.  The  liver  of  these  fish  is  generally  two  tons  iu 
weight,  and  makes'  from  six  to  eight  barrels  of  oil, 
These  fish  are  very  strong  in  the  water,  and  if  har- 
pooned in  the  shoulder  they  are  very  harc^  to  kUl, 
often  carrj'ing  off  the  whole  harpoon  line.  They  mu•^^ 
be  .struck  with  great  caution,  as  they  wUl  stave  in  the 
boat  with  a  blow  of  their  tail  if  it  is  at  all  within 
their  reach:  They  have  counted  from  60  to  100 
basking  in  the  sun  of  a  morning  towards  the  latter  endj 
of  June.  This  is  the  largest  of  the  sharks  and  of  all 
true  fishes,  so  that  from  its  size,  and  partly  from  it^ 
habits,  it  was  formerly  regarded  as  belonging  to  tha 
class  of  whales.  One  was  taken  in  Cornwall  which 
measured  3'lft.  8in.,  and  the  circumference  of  body 
was  great  even  in  proportion  to  such  enormous  length- 
The  example  was  31ft.  Sin.  long,  19ft.  round,  and  tha 
mouth  was  51ft.  wide,  extent  of  tail  6ft.  9in.;  weight 
said  to  be  8  tous.  As  it  lay  on  the  ground  the  heigh* 
of  the  body  was  8Mt.  The  Coriii,>h  specimen  pro- 
duced 19S  gallons  of  oil.  Cuvier  says  it  is  the  largest 
of  the  true  fis'nes,  being  sometimes  36ft.  Jardine 
says  the  liver  is  of  large  size,  and  in  one  fish,  measur- 
ing 26ft.,  jdelded  150  gallons  of  oil;  in  other  instance;? 
eight  barrels  of  oil  have  been  procured.  He  gives  the 
.same  description  as  Yarrell,  and  says  sometimes  they 
run  ofl'  with  200  fathoms  of  line  and  two  harpoons  m 
them,  and  will  employ  the  nsheir.s- from  12  to  24  hour? 
before  they  are  subdued. — Bmhazon's  Fisherjicsof  Ire 
land. 

A  very  alarming  accident  is  reported  to  have  oc 
cu^'Ced  on  the  Midland  Railway,  near  Nottingham.  \ 
special  train  from  Lincoln  was  followed  at  v.hat  th(3 
driver  thought  a  sufficiently  safe  time,  by  a  mail  train,- 
but  the  calculation  proved  eiToneous,  and  the  mail 
came  up  with  and  dashed  into  the  first  train.  The  en- 
gines'aud  several  carriages  of  the  mail  train  were  flung 
off  the  line,  and  the  guard  had  a  very  narrow  escap 
Several  passengers  were  seriously  injured,  but  no  live  , 
fortunately,  wei'e  lost. 

•Wedding,  Christening-,  and  Beccption  Cakes  ofl 
every  description  and  ne^vest  design.  P.  yaffaj^,  6  Parha- 
ment-streafc.  N.B — Dchvery  bv  train iUjd  vau  overy  three' 
jUourg,  fi«ia9aKin.  tatJv.tti.iiiUy,     '  -'  '742* 
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THE"PSN1^Y  DESPATCH. 


[Not  29,  1873'' 


LEI^OEA  SILBEKMAN, 


'■  That's  my  engagement  ring,"  laughed  Lenora  Sil- 
bcrman,  to  wliom  I  liad  just  been  introduced, 

^-lic  had  dropped  it,  and  I  had  picked  it  up  for  her- 
and  she  was  slipping  it  on  again. 

''  You  don't  wear  it  on  tha  right  finger,"  said  L 

"You  see  it  is  too  big,"  said  Lenora,  laughing  more 
merrily  than  ^)efore. 

We  shook  hands,  and  I  walked  away  with  Dunn  of 
the  — th. 

"  Is  she  engaged  ?"  I  asked, 

"  I  don't  believe  it"  said  Dimn.  "  She  used  to  run 
about  with  a  great  hulking  fellow  who  looked  old 
enough  to  be  her  uncle,  about  a  year  ago,  ljut  I  don't 
believe  any  tiling  camo. of  it.    Pretty,  isn't  she  ?" 

"  An  angel  !"  I  ans  wered,  and  laughed  because  he 
laughed,  but  I  meant  it.  She  loo'ced  like  an  angel,  as 
.she  stpod  there  smiling,,  in  the  sunset — her  crimpled 
hair,  pale  gold  and  falling  to  her  waist,  tied  back  with 
blue  ribbon  ;  her  whits  dress,  a  soft  mass  of  .frills  and 
pufis,  falling  about  her— altogether-  fair  and  soft  and 
pure  as  the  angels  artists  paint,  at  least. .  And  I  said 
to  myself,  "  Engaged  or  not,  I'll  win  her  if  I  oan."  And 
while  I  said  it  Iknew  that  itwas  dishonourableenougl^ 
to. tamper  with  another  man's  sweetkeart,  and  some-" 
;hing  L  would  not  have  let  Guy  Hover  know  that  I 
iould  harbour  in  my  mincj. 

Guy  was  my  friend,  my  dearest  upoiKarth.  I  would 
have  died  for  him.  I  know  he  would  have  died  for 
mo.    Brothers  do  not  often  love  each  other  as  we  did 

> 

though  all  the  while  I  knew  that  he  was  so  much 
better  than  I — better  in  every  way  ;  a  great,  grand 
EeUow,  almost  without  guile. 

I  did  not  even  mention  Lenora  Silberman  to  him. 
W e  had  other  things  to  talk  of,  you  see.  Men  do  not 
go  into  battle  without  a  serious  thought  or  two.about 
the  future  and  about  the  past,  and.we  were  to  march 
with  the  — th  in  a  day  or  two. 

I  lodged  with  Guy,  That  night  ho  came  home 
I7ery  late.  I  liad  gone  to  bed  ;  but  I  was  awake  stilly 
a.ad  I  saw  him  stand  before  the  fii-o  with  somethino' 

o 

that  looked  like  a  miniature  in  his  hand  for  a  long, 
^ong  while.  Then  he  put  it  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it, 
and  I  heard  him  whisper,  "  God  bless  my  darling  l'> 
and  J  knew  Guy  Hove^was  in  love.  "  God  has  bleseed 
lier,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "  whoever  she  may  he,  in 
giving  her  a  lover  like  Guy."  And  though  I  would 
^ot  force  myself  upon  his  confidence,  I  gave  him  my 
best  wishes  from  that  hour,  and  hoped  she  was  as 
lovely  a  woman  as  Lenora  Silberman.  Still  I  could 
not  tell  him  of  my  fancy  for  her  yet,  and  we  both  had 
BecretS  ;  for,  before  we  went  off  together,  I  ssw  Lenora 
Again,  and  coaxed  her  into  letting  me  take  a  good-bye 
Tiiss.  I  told  her  that  it  was  very  Ukely  I  should  never 
come  back — I  who  was  going  to  battle — and  that  it 
\va3  like  a  dying  man  asking  for  a  farewell  kiss  ;  but 
1  did  not  quite  mean  it  all.  I  hoped  to  come  back 
Bome  day,  and  I  hoped  to  come  back  to  her. 

"  May  I  write  to  you  now  and  then  V  I  asked.' 

"  I  don't  know  that  you  ought,"  she  said.  "  Some 
One  might  object." 

By  '  some  one'  perhaps  she  meant  the  giver  of  the 
ring,  but  I  put  him  out  of ;  my  mind  and  conscience.  I 
made  her  promise  to  write.  I  eould  see  that  I  h.id 
caught  her  fancy,  engaged  or  not,  and  I  pursued  the 
advantage.  I  wrote  to  her  after  we  were  in  camp,  and 
she  wrote  to  me  ;  but  I  did  not  say  much  to  Guy, 
only  that  the  letters  were  from  a  little  gui  I  knew  at 
home. 

"  And  I  have  a^ttle  girl  at  home,  too,  who  writes  to 
<ne  Frank,"  he  said,  at  last. 

"  And  \  suppose  matters  have  gone  further  with 
you  than  with  me,"  I  said. 

^  "  As  far  as  they  can,"  he  answered.  We  are  engaged. 
|If  I  get  back  with  life  and  limb,  we'll  he  married 
'ftS  soon  as  tho  war  is  over.  If  I  am  cut  to  pieces,  as 
[some  poor  fellows  must  be,  I'll  give  her  the  chance  to 
•cut  off  with  me  ;  but  I  don't  think  she'd  take  it.  She's 
'.such  a  true  little  thing,  Frank  I  No,  don't  think 
tihe'd  take  it,  if —  Eut  I'll  not  borrow  trouble." 
,S4S^a4baael^e5iepiei3.SQ,bea,utifaI^.a^^ 


them  upon  me  then,  tliat  I  wondered  any  one  could 
call  Guy  Hover  plain.  And  I  did  not  wonder  that  a 
beautiful  woman  could  love  him.  "  A  true  Uttle 
thing,"  I  said  to  myself.  And  then  I  wotidered  whe- 
ther Lenora  was  "  a  true  little  thing"  also.  If  so,  and 
the  words  about  the  ring  wore  not  sheer  jest,  I  h;ui 
better  not  have  likad  her  so.  But  those  little  notes 
were  making  her  dearer  to  me.  And  when  I  got  off 
on  leave,  I  went  to  see  her  again,  and  I  had  no  doubt 
that  she  was  glad  to  see  me.  I  spent  most  of  my 
time  with  her,  and  went  back  full  of  hope.  I  found 
Guy  out  of  spirits.  He  owned  the  truth  to  me.  Letters 
he  had  hoped  for  had  not  come. 

"  She  must  be  ill,"  said  Guy,  "  She  may  be  dead, 
even.  The  beautiful  and  young  die  as  often  as  the 
old  do.  And  here  I  am  a  prisoner  to  duty.  Not  that 
I  want  to  shirk  it,  Frank,"  he  added  ;  "  but  I  am 
anxious," 

So  I  grew  aijsious  with  him,  out  o£  sympathy.  And 
I  was  almost  as  happy  as  he  was,  when  at  last  those 
long  expected  letters  came.  It  was  on  the  very  eve  of 
battle,  and  ho  wore  them  into  the  fight  nest  his  heart. 
And  I,  though  I  was  not  too  honourable  to  try  to  win 
another  man's  sweetheart,  pi-ayed  from  my  very  souL 
that  if  one  of  us  mast  fall  it  might  be  I,  not  Guy. 

That  he  might  return  home  to  win  his  lovo  and 
wear  his  laurels  I  would  have  given  up  my  Ufo.  At 
least  I  thought  so.  I  know  I  would  have  flung  my- 
self between  death  and  Guy  Hover  at  any  moment. 

But  we  came  out  of  that  peril  unscathed,  and  out 
of  many  another  safe,  while  our  comrades  fell  about 
us.  And  months  had  passed  before  Guy  was  off  on 
sick-leave,  and  went,  for  the  first  time,  to  see  Ms  lady 
love. 

It  was  while  he  was  gone  that  this  letter  came  to 
me  from  Lenora  Silberman  : 

"  De,\.r  JIu.  Gifford— I  write  to  yon,  as  I  believe,  for 
the  last  time.  I  have  enjoyed  your  letters,  and  am  always 
glad  to  hesr  that  you  are  well  >  Dut  I  think  I  ought  not  to 
■\vrita  any  more.  I  wish  you  woulduot  aak  me  why,  and  just 
let  me  drop,  and  forget  that  you  ever  knew  your  friend, 

"  Lenoba  Silberman." 

"  That  fellow  has  discovered  our  correspondence,"  I 
said  to  myself,  "  Whoever  he  may  be,  he  shall  not 
out-general  me.  Lenora  likes  me,  and  if  I  were  on  the 
ground  I  should  not  be  anxious  ;  but  I  am.- here,  and 
he  may  be  beside  her," 

Then,  despite  my  boast,  I  felt  that  I  might  be  out- 
generalled  myself.  So  Guy  found  me  in  a  most  un- 
happy mood  on  his  return. 

"  You  found  your  young  lady  well,  I  hope  ?"  I  saidj 
"  and  you  have  enjoyed  yourself  ?" 

"  She  is  as  blooming  as  ever, thank  Heaven,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  and  I  have  been  very  happy.  The  love  of 
a  woman  like  that  ought  to  make.  ^i.ijj'  man  happy, 
Frank."  g 

"  Yes,"  said  I  ; "  but  all  women  do  not  give  their 
lovers  such  peace  of  mind.  I — I'm  a  little  out  of  sorts, 
old  fellow.  I'd  give  a  year  of  life  for  two  days'  leave 
just  now  to  see  and-speak  to  her,  and  make  her  explain 
something." 

We  had  never  openly  used  the  names  o^  tho  girls 
we  loved.  Tv'^hen  we  spoke  to  each  other,  I  did  not 
say  '  Lenora,'  but  only  '  her.' 

"  You  must  have  leave,"  he  said.-"  I'll  move  heaven 
and  earth  to  get  it  for  you." 

He  was  captain  now — I  only  lieutenant  ;  and  he 
had  some  influeng e  at  head-quarters.  It  was  he  who 
got  the  leave  for  me.  Just  time  enough  to  spend  «ix 
hours  in  the  city,  but  it  would  suffice. 

"  You've  done  me  the  greatest  favour  possible.  I 
I  shall  never  forget  it,  Guy,"    I  said. 

He  laughed. 

You'd  do  as  much  for  me,"  he  said — "as  much  for 
me,  Frank,  old  boy." 

"  God  knows  I  would,  Guy,"  I  answered  ;^  and  had 
we  been  Frenchmen,  I  would  have  embraced  Jiim.  As 
it  was,  we  only  shook  hands.  And  I  was  off,  thinking ' 
what  I  should  say  to  Lenora;  hoping  andfearing;  wroth 
with  my  unknown  rival,  and  a  little  wroth  with  her, 
despite  my  love. 

I  stopped  at  a  hotel  long  enougli  to  make  myself 
presentable,  and  hurried  to  her  dwelling.  She  was  at 
home,  and  alone.  So  far  so  good.  But  she  was  ner- 
vous, and  uniike  herself;  and  finally  our  first  common- 
places faltered  into  silence,  and  she  sat  quiet,  with  a 
shy,  half-terrified  look  in  her  eyes  that  I  could  not  un- 
derstand. Now  was  the  time,  or  never.  I  drew  closer 
to  her. 

Her  little  hand,  plump  and  white,  lay  upon^he  arm 
of  her  chair,   I  put  mine  over  it. 

"  Lenora,"  I  said,  looking  down  into  her  eyes,  "  I 
want  to  ask  you  a  question," 
.>ghs^fe(ihetJtian(J.^i>Ya^^:koked  fl^      JiisJ  an  &Xr 


Btant,  and  then  looked  at  the  carpet,  checkered  by  th^ 
long  bars  of  yellow  eunhght. 

"  I — I  wish  you  wouldn't,"  ehe  said, 

"  But  I  mast,"  I  answered.  "  I  am  going  awiy Tery 
soon,  and  I  must  know  whether  you  love  me  or  not^ 
You  know  I  love  you  better  than  my  life,  Lenora," 

"  No,  I  don't,"  she  said.    "  You  never  told  me 
before.    How  should  I  know  ?" 

"You  know. it  now,"  I  said.  "Lenora,  yrhat  vnlX 
the  answer  be  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear  !"  she  said,  with  a  shudder* 

"  The  answer  ?— Oh,  Mr.  GifFord,  pleaso  don't,"  I 
had  tried  to  kiss  her,  "  You  know  I  showed  you  my 
engagement  ring." 

"  I  thought  it  a  jest,"  I  said.  "  Surlej  any  onff 
Vv'ould  have  thought  so."  j 

"  You  did  not,  sir,"  she  Tanswered,   "I  know  you,' 
understood,  and  I  wanted  you  to  do  so  |  for— 
for— I——" 

"Well?"  I  asked, 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Lenora,  "  only  I  am  en» 
gaged,  and  I  ought  not  to  have  written  to  you. 
And  it  is  best  for  both  that  we  should  never  ^meet 
again," 

"You  love  the  gentleman,  then?"  I  asked. 

"  I — I  suppose  !  did,"  said  Lenora.  "  I  suppose  I  do. 
He  is  so  good — so         Oh,  how  cruel  of  you  1" 

I  knelt  down  beside  her,^  and  put  my  arms  around^' 
her. 

"Lenora,"  I  said,  "youjikeme  best." 
She  began  to  cry. 

"  You  like  me  btst,Flittle  Bird,"  I  said.  "Tell  ma^ 
truly.    You  do  like  me  best  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  answered,  "You  are  tha 
handsomest.  I  wish  you'd  ^go  away,  and  let  me  b« 
good  and  keep  my  promise.    He  is  so  fond  of  me  I" 

"  I  am  fond  of  you  also — so  very  fond  I"  I  said. 

"  Come,  darhng,  promise  me  that  you  will  be  nuno< 
Tell  him  the  truth." 

"  I  can't  tell  him;  he's  not  here — ^not  in  the  city,**!, 
she  said,  sobbing  Etui  more.  "And.he  trusts  me  so!" 

"You'U  write,  then  ?"  ' 

She  sobbed  convulsively, 

"§You  do  love  me  best?" 

"  I  am  afraid  so,"  she  said.  , , 

"Afraid  !"  I  took  her  to  my  heart,  "Promise  ycm'Jj 
write,"  I  said    "  Write  immediately^" 
"  Yes,"  she  faltered. 
"  Swear  it." 

"  Yes,  I  swear  I  will,"  she  answered.  ""ITow  I  muslV 

Oh,  what  will  he  say  ?" 

I  had  pictured  to  myself  an  elderly  sort  of  person-^ 
the  sort  of  fellow  to  whom  the  parents  in  novels  per* 
suade  their  budding  daughters  to  pledge  their  handa 
while  their  hearts  ate  given  to  Uiose  of  their  owi^ 
choice.    I  had  no  pity  for  the  man. 

"  Hang  him  !"  I  cried.  "  No  matter  what  he  saya/ 
Shall  he  part  those  who  love  as  we  do  ?  You'll  do  it^ 
dearest  ?" 

"  Ob,  I've  sworn,"  she  said.    "  I  must,  you  know." 

And  I  kissed  her  and  hurried  away,  happier  than  1 
had  ever  been  in  my  life.  I  had  won  a  silly,  babyisli 
sort  of  girl  I  knew,  but  she  was  as  beautiful  aa  s{ 
drearn,  and  I  thought  of  nothing  else.  The  depth  of 
her  soul  I  had  not  time  to  fathom,  I  think,  had  I 
known  that  she  was  soulless  as  the  maiden  Undine, 
I  should  not  have  cared,  her  face,  with  its  fair  skin/ 
blue  eyes,  and  golden  hair,  liad  so  enchanted  me. 

Twenty-four  hours  from  that  time  we  were  in  tha 
thick  of  the  fight — Guy  and  1.  The  turmoil  lasted  f  oi 
three  days.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day  I  was  sum< 
moned  to  the  temporary  hospital,  Guy  had  been 
Wounded,  and  had  sent  for  me.  There  was  a  calm — ^tha 
calm  before  a  storm — ^justthen,  and  as  I  stood  beside 
the  cot  I  heard  only  the  groans  of  the  wounded  inen 
and  not  even  the  sharp  far-between  shots  of  the  skir- 
mishers. The  cannon  had  been  roaring  all  day,  Tha' 
silence  seemed  almost  imnatural — as  unnatural  as  his. 
He  lay  thera  motionless.  His  eyea  shut,  blood  upott 
his  bosom,  and  a  bloody  bandage  upon  his  head ;  and 
he  had  only  opened  his  eyes  once  and  looked  at  me, 
and  closed  them  again.  But  when,  a  few  momenta, 
after,  some  one  hard  by  said,  "  The  mail  has  come  in,^ 
There  is  a  letter  for  Captain  Hover,  I  wonder' 
whether  he  is  past  reading  it,"  he  started,  lifted  him< 
self  a  httle  in  bed,  and  cried  out  faintly,  "  From  he^ 
— Frank — from  her  ? — read  it  for  me  beforel  go." 

I  knelt  down  beside  him, 

"Yes,  Guy.  I  will  read  it,"  I  said.  *'Yoa  h^oxi 
me,  Guy  ?  You — you'U  try  to  live  for  her  sake  and  ioi 

mine — for  mine,  Guy  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  God  |  how  I  long  to.  live  !.  It.  will 
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tt:>r.  I — I— Oh,  there  is  no  time,  Frani. 
my  lips.    Frank,  good-by  ! 


Put  it 


He  vras  dead. — dead,  with  his  sweetheart'is  unread 
letter  in  his  stiffening  hand,  antl  his  head  upon  my 
besom.  If  I  could  have  given  my  life  for  Ms,  God 
knows  I  would  have  done  it  at  that  instant. 
'  An  hour  after  I  took  that  blood-stained  letter — 
Ftained  with  Guy  Hover's  Hfe-blood.— to  my  ovfn  tent 
ihe  girl  he  loved  must  be  apprised  of  his  death,  and  the 
t  .-iik  seemed  to  devolve  upon  me.  I  should  do  it  more 
r  .^nderly  than  a  stranger— I  who  loved  him  so.  "It 
rviiX  kill  h'^,"  he  had  said.  And  I  never  doubted  that 
w  might  kiliany  girl  to  lose  a  loVer  like  Guy  Hover. 

I  cut  the  envelope  open.  I  laid  the  delicate  paper, 
'aintly  traced  with  violet  ink  and  perfumed  with  vio- 
'*s,  before  me,  and  I  read  the  letter  my  friend's 
.'ying  lips  had  kissed.  These  were  its  contents  : — 

■  Oil,  horf  can  I  even  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  for  being  so 
'.ntiue  to  you?  But  all  must  be  over  between  us— all  i-s 
J  .-or.  I  promised  to  ba  Lieutenant  fGiSord's  wife  yesterday, 
..id  I  swore  to  tell  you  this.  You  are  so  good  that  you  will 
!  -vays  find  love  and  a  better  wife  than  I  could  have  made 
}  ■  n. 

**LEN'0il.\  SlLBERMA>." 

T  -^was  Guy  whom  I  had  out-generalled — Guy  whose- 
r\Xi:l  I  l-.ad  been  I  Lenora  Silberman  was  hh  love,  as 
i!ie  had  been  mine — as  ehe  was  no  longer ;  for  I  tore 
:li-.b  e.-uel  letter  into  fragments,  and  lifted  jmy 
1  -,,1  tn  heaven  and  cursed  her  in  my  wrath.  And  I 
;  .^-.t  that  with  these  living  eyes  I  shall  never  sea  Le- 
:iv-'  a  Silberman  again. 


COUEAGEOUS  FEAE. 

There  was  rout  and  disorder. 

The  bulbs  in  the  border 
Had  mutinied,  led  by  the  eun ; 

?.lother  Earth,  their  adviser. 

Had  told  them  'twas  wiser 
To  wait  till  the  frost  work  was  donek 

^'pr>-  softly  and  slowly, 

Vrith  love  true  and  holy, 
She  laid  her  brown  hands  on  eaoll  heA^ 
■  In  the  old  mother  fashion. 

Full  of  tender  compassion. 
In  spite  of  the  brave  words  they  eaJd 

With  trust  of  the  fearless 

With  joy  of  the  tearless, 
With  faith  by  the  traitor  untriecl. 

They  clamoured  and  crowded, 

.A  nd  slowly  unshrouded. 
To  fight  for  the  guerdon  denied. 

"  Sliall  wo  be  belated? 

The  birds  have  all  mated. 
For  Robin  the  tale  told  to-dayj 

Gay  sunshine  is  calUng, 

The  tender  dew  falling. 
Then  why  should  a  flower-bulb-  stay? 

"  Mother  Earth  can't  compel  us 
To  stay,  though  she  tell  us  v. 

Of  north  wind  and  ice  on  the  lawn  ; 
8he  has  giowii  grim  and  older, 
Her  feelings  are  colder. 

Her  youthful  vivacity  gone/' 

They  were  tip  in  the  border,^ 

The  gay  ranks  in  order, 
^Vhen,  lo  I  came  the  Northman,  Jack  ITrost, . 

He  chanced  to  remember 

A  sunny  December, 
So  made  up  the  time  he  had  lostk 

Tlien  tlie  corps  so  defying-,-. 

Fell  blasted  and  dying. 
All  struck  by  the  terrible  spear; 

Making  humble  confession 

And  lats-leamed  concession. 
That  Earth  had  been  wise  in  her  fear. 


The  Murillo  aj;d  the  Noethfleist. — An  order  of 
the  Marshal  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  Eng- 
land, pursuant  to  a  commission  of  sale  of  the  said 
court,  has  been  made  for  the  pubHc  sale,  at  Lloyd's 
Captains  Room,  Royal  Exchange,  London,  on  Tues- 
day, the  25th  of  November,  of  the  Murillo.  The  vessel 
is  described  as  "  the  Spanish,  iron  screw  gteamep  Mu- 
rillo, 738  74-106  tens  gross,  502  34-100  tons  Eett 
register  ;  built  at  Glasgow,  by  Randolph,  Elder,  and 
Co.,  in  1866,  and  fitted  with  inverted  direct  acting 
engines,  by  the  same  fli-m,  of  106-horse  power  nominal; 
tubular  boilers  ;  is  schooner- rigged,  has  a  poop  with, 
cabin  accommodation,  top-galJant  forecastle  ;  large 
"  hatchways,  with  steam  winches  to  fore  and  main 
hatches  ;  'tween  decks  laid  with  good  heights  ;  ia 
suitable  for  cattle  ;  carries  well,  and  steams  fast.  Di- 
mensions :— Length  20  2-40ft.,  breadth  2a  3-lOft.. 
depth  17  7-lO.ft.   Lying  in  the-'West  India  Import^^ 

PER.OIBULAT0RS. — P.  Ledwidge,  manufacturer,  32  Amlena 
itr.^et,  and32  LoTTer  Onno«d-aaay^l{JB.-nii*pair3  promptly- 
wecnted.  ■  16340 - 


WILBUFS  YOUKG  WIFE. 

How  could  we  lova  her  ]  She  had  caused  ua  such 
a  bitter  disappointment.  And  how-could  he  ever  have 
loved  such  a  pale,  strange-looking  little  witch  ?-i-for 
witch  she  surely  must  have  been,  I  thought,  to  get  my 
brother  so  bewildered  as  to  f»ll  in  love  with,  and 
marry  her — he,  our  only  boy  ;  so  noble,  so  handsome, 
and  the  idol  of  his  sisters:  two  of  us — one  widowed, 
and  the  other,  myself,  who  gloried  in  the  title  of  "  old 
maid."  Yei7  few  sifters,  I  believe,  are  perfectly  satisr 
fisd  when  their  brother  has  found  Jsome  one  dearer  to 
him  than  -those  who  have  loved  him  all  his  life 
But  I  think,  wo  should  have  been,  if  our  choice 
had  been.  his.  And  why  could  it  not  Itive* 
been  so?  Knowing  Louiss,-.  our  beautiful  dar- 
lingi-  so  tall,  fair  and  c^ueenly,  how  could  his  heart 
have  wandered  elsewhere  ?^  In.  our  hearts  and  minds 
we  had  fi^ed  upon,  her  as  our  brother's  wife.  Con- 
stantly, in  our  letters,  we  kept  her  goodness  and 
beauty-  ever  before  him.  She  was  worthy  of  him  -  as 
gifted,  as  our  Wilbur,  she  could  appreciate  work  with 
him,  we  thought.  Lotiise  was  with,  us  when  his  letter 
came,  bidding  us  to  welcome  'lia  bride.  I  saw  the 
siurprise  and  disappointed  look  on  her  sweet  face.  Not 
that  she  had  learned  to  love  him — oh,  no  1  Bat  she 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  brother  of  her  dearest 
friends,  which  might,  if  nurtured,  have  grown  into 
~what  we  had  hoped, 

Wilbm'  -wrote  : — 

"I  shaU  bring  her  toTou— my  poor,  stricken  little  grtl  !^ 
in  deep  sorrow.  She  v.-ould  bo  alone  in  the  world  now,  save 
for  mo.  Wo  were  married  beside  her  dying  father's  couch. 
Scarcely  a  wife  beforo  sho  was  entirely  an  orphan,  with 
neither  slater  nor  brother.  I  have  promised  her  so  much 
lovo  from  you  that  she  w-iU  not  feel  the  loss  of  a  mother  or 
sisters,  vrhile  I  must  fill  the  place  -of  alt  the  others — father, 
brother,  husband." 

We  felt  certain  then,  after  reading  the  letter,  how  it 
was  he  came  to  marry  her — not  for  love,  but  pity,. 
Yes,  we  firlly  decided,  upon  -that,  which  did  not  make  ; 
us  feel  any  bertter  about  it.  In  fact  we  felt  that  our  i 
brother  had  been  taken  in,  sacrificed,  and  so  onj_ 

V/e  went  about  our  preparations  for  their  cotn?§^{ 
furnished  anew  hia  room  ;  made  it  pretty  and  ciietir- 
ful.  But  our  hearts  were  not  ia  our  work  as  they 
■vould  have  been  if  another  was  to  share  it  with  him. 

The  night  of  their  coming  we  had  no  company  to  re- 
■Ceive  them,  thinking  she  would  prefer  it  so.  Only 
louiae  -wtis  with  us.  ^andsomer  -than  ever  was  Wil- 
bur, Ha  sprang  from  the  carriage  and  came  quickly 
up  the  steps-  to  whera  we  were  standing  on  the  porch, 
clasped  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  us  to  hia  heart, 
and  then  back  again  to  the  carriage,  lifted  out  the  "  wee 
thing,"  and  bore  her  in  his  arms  until  he  placed  her  bo 
side  U13,  saying  : — • 

There,  httle  bird,  go  nestle  away«  in  the  hearts 
waiting  for^you  until  1  come  back." 

Ho  went  to  attend  to  removing  the  luggage,  Sho 
turned,  as  if  about  to  run  back  after  him»  Then,  with 
a  quivering  lip.  she  raised  her  eyea  to  us — a  shy, 
-frig^ened  look,|first  at  ma,  then  towards  sister ;  than 
there  caxae  a  softer  hght  into  her  wild-looking  eyes, 
and.Bhe  crept  into  the  arms  extended  to  welcome  her, 
Anna  i-was  a  mother  ;  her  heart  was  not  so  hard  as 
mine.  A  little  child,  a  girl  of  her  own,  had  taught  her 
to  feel  for  every  other  mother's  child,  I  think,  I 
clasped  her  hand  and  pressed  my  hp^  to  hers,  and 
ti-ied,  for  Wilbur'ssake,  to  seem  loving  and  kind  ;  but 
fear  she-  felt  the  want  of  heart  in  my  greeting,  child 
though  she  was — scarce  seventeen,  he  told  us.  She  was 
wise  enough  to  know  which  of  her  husband's  sisters 
would  be  her  friend,  when  first  she  saw  us.  We  car- 
ried her  to  the  parlour  and  introduced  Louise  to  her. 
I  saw  the  ohUd's^ark  face  brighten  up  when  the  bean- 
tif  i?l  girl  greeted  her  in  such  a  tender,  lo-ving  manner. 
An  instanfcafter  she  cried,  with  quivering  lips  : — - 

"  Please  call  me  Edna,  not  Mrs.  Mason  ;  that  seems 
so  strange.  And  my  heart  yearns  so  to  have  some  one 
call  me  Edna.  I  ha-ve  not  heard  it  sinca  he- — papa—" 
Here  she  6tox)p6d,  and  turned  herjiace  away.  She  was 
weeping,  I  knew.  Wilbur  came. back,  just then,,and 
after  greeting,  Louise  said; — •  ' 

"  Come,  httle  bird  ;  sisters  wiU  show  you- somewhere 
-where  you  can  trim  your  feathers  ahttle."«. 

He  called  hep  pet  names  only.  Anna  went  -with 
them,  but  returned -a  few  .nionaents.  after,  W.time  to 
hear  my  remark : — ■ 

"Positively  a  httj^fiight.-!?-- 
'  And  tPTgelsH;-^' 


"Fo,  no  ;  not  so  bad  as  that.    But  no  beauty,' 
surely."  . 
"  A\'hat  could  have  made-him  marry  her  but  pity  ?  , 

said'I. 

"  We  see  her  ln"a|most "unfavourable  light.  Hei^eat{ 
sorrow  will  wear  upon  her  good  looks  sadly.  Besides,! 
she  is  tired  b^  her  journey.  She  has  glorious  eyes.f 
I  can  see  what'it  was  that  Won  his  love  ;  she  has  tha' 
winning  manner  of  a  petted  child.  I  hope  you  will 
love  her,"  said  Louise. 

We  were  still  talking:  of  her- when-  they  returned  tc( 
the  parlour.  J 
I  took  a  mahcious  dehght  in  comparing  the-two,  tma. 
thinking  AVilbur  could  not  fail  to  note  the  differenoef 
bet-ween  hia  -wife  and  the  one  that  might  have  been  ;( 
she  all  beauty  and  gnic3  ;  the  other — -Well,  well,  rvo- 
said  enough  about  her  looks.  - 
Later  in  the  evening,  when  Louise  had  drawn  Edna; 
apart  from  ua  to  look  over  a  portfoUp  of  V/ilbur's  firstj 
dra-winga — I  have  not  told  yoa  he  was  an  ai-tist,  ot 
whose '  pictures  the  world  was  loud  in  praise — ha" 
lowered  his  voice,  and  said,  looking  -towards  hi^ 
wife  !  , 
"  She  13  not  herself  now,   ITaturally  she  is  bright^:, 
happy,  and  very  charming.,  You  must  help  me  to  chasefi 
away  her  sadness,  and  win  back  her  smiles.    You  will, 
scarce  think  that  she  can  be  very  pretty."  ' 
I  am  sure  I  could  not.   After  a  moment' s.pauso  ha 
said — 

"  Louise  13  taore  beautiful,  if  possible,  than  ever."  . 
Ah,  I  thought  he  could  not  help  comparing  them. 
It  -wus  not  long  before  she  was  "  more  hke  herself,** 
as  Wilbur  said.  Her  grief  had  been  so  -wild  and  pa8< 
sionate  that  naturally  it  must  soon  wear  itself  _out«( 
The  colour  came  back  to  her  dark  cheeks,  an  additional, 
brightness  to  her  eyes,  and  often  I  could  hear  her  voicat 
caroling  snatches  of  bird-like  songs.  Yea,  ehe  was, 
gro-v\ing  meny  enough — his  love  was  perfect,  filha^th^ 
place  o£  father,  brother,  and  husband,  as  he  had  said  i*. 
should.  j 
Anna  was  growing  very  fond  of  her,  and  doclarea< 
her  very,  very  pretty.  Although  I  had  to  admit  she* 
was  no  longer  a  fright,  I  would  not  see  her  beauty,  o* 
try  to  lovo  hen.  My  devotioa  to  Louise  precluded' 
anything  of  that  kind,  ^       ,  '< 

She  grew  to  bo  very  popular  -with  Wilbur's  friends  ? 
the  young  men  declaring  her  to  be  charming,  whilafi 
the  old  ones  'vyere  quite  foolish,  I  thought,  in  theii^ 
praises  of  her.    Wilbur's  particular  friend,  a  young| 

■  physician  of  rapidly  growing  favour,  who  had  long 
been  an  admirer  o-f  Lo-uise,  eame-^)ften  -yvith  her  to  oui, 
home.  -  ^  ! 

Before  Wilbur's  marriage.  Doctor  Wilton  had_  made( 
but  Uttle  progress  in  jiis  wooing;  but  since,  Louise  hadij 
seemed  more  favourably  inclmed  towards  him,  Ha( 
was  passionately  fond  o£  music,  and  had  a  very  fin(^ 
voice,  Louise,  although  a  brilhant  performer,  could 
not  sing  at  all;  but  sho  would  play  the  accompaniment 
while  Edna's  and  the  Doctor's  voices  blended  so  beau-) 
tifully  together.  Thus  hours  were  spent — every  one^-' 
I  thought,  that  he  could  possibly  spare  from  his  piacj 
tice.  Wilbur  enjoyed  their  music  so.  much,  Beeming^ 
never  to  tire  of  it.  ■>  t  J 

I  was  very  wicked,  I  know,  I  reaUy  beheved  net 
artful  and  designing.  The  child-like,  artless  manner  li 
thought  assumed,  I  saw  how  happy  sho  was,  thos» 
hours  spent  in  the  Doctor^B  society  5  and  it  made  mw 
dislike  her  the  more  for  finding  pleasure  anywhere  but? 
with  her  husband.  1  coaxed  myself  into  behevhig  gha 
was  trying  to  bewitch  Louise'd  loyer^as  shffha4WileBr(< 
Many  times  I've  heard  her  say  i  . 

"  I  wish  Louise  and  the  Doctor  would  poxne,  I  vmS 
-them  so  much.    Isu't.ha  a  splendid  man,  Wilbur 
I  do  not  think  a  doubt  of  her  ever  entered  his  mind; 

■  until  I  put  it  there.  I  began  vrith  a  look,  or  a  littlg: 
word  opportunely  dropped.  Once  I  lemem.ber  the  ex-' 
pression  of  pain  that  game  <>ve5  faia-f  eatuire^ -VRhen.  I 
said:  , 

"  Dr.  Wilton  admires  Edna  very  much,  How  welj 
their  voices  are  suited!  I  think,  Wilbur,  if  he  had 
known,her  before  her  marriage,  yoa-  wouldhave  had  9 
very  formidable  rivaL'' 

Another  time  I  ventured  a  little  too  far.  He-  was  ia? 
his  studio,  busy  painting..  I  heard  her  singing,  and' 
thinking  it  a  good  chance,  I  went  in.  After  admiriDg 
his  work  a  few  moments,  I  said: 

"  Has  Edna  not  a  wonderfully  powBrful  voice  fojS 
such  a  Uttle  body  V 
He  stopped,  hstened  a  little  while,,  and  said  v 
"That  is  a  beautiful  piece  she  is  singing  now." 
"^Yea,"  I  replied  ;  "  it  is  her  favourite,,  or  rather  tha 

■  Doctor's,  which  is  about  the  sa-me."  _  1 
.    He  looked  ab  me  sternly  a  moment,  and  then  said 
!    "  You-  J^aYQ-never.-lo.YedLEdna,-,J qlia,^  But  be  .car^ 
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f  il  tluit  yoli  are  not  trying  to  pli»it  thorns  thut  may 
jirick  you  more  sever&ly 'than  any  one  else." 

Aye,  his  words  wei^o'  groplii-'tiL-.  Hmv  deeply  I  re- 
pented my  wickedness, ""iio  one  but  He  who  knowetli 
every  heart  cau  imiigiue.  Yet,  at  thatt'me,  Ihnted  her 
the  moi-e' for  beingtlle  cause  of  t-lie  tirst  rehulce  that  ever 
«ame  to  me  from  my  brother's  Hps;  notwithstauding 
which  I  continued  my  cour.?e,  move  cautioimly  though. 
In  Louise' .s  ear  I  put  a  word — not  often,  but  very  e.f- 
:l'ectiv& — until  J  miinaged  to  build  up  a  wall  of  ice  bc- 
•twcen  her  and  my  brother's  wife. 

■\Vilbur'.s  henrt  wa.s  troubled.  Edna  felt  it,  aud  was 
liurt  tluit  he  did  not  tell  her  why.  She  grew  reserved, 
<-rushing  back  the  loving  impulses  of  her  nature.  The 
Poctor's  visits  ceased  with  Louise' .s,  and  Wilbur  feared 
j;dna  was  sorrowing  that  ho  iiiuie  not. 

Wilbur  worked  night  as  well  iis  day  then — worked 
(to  keep  fi-om  thinking.  He  was  looking  miaerabh'. 
^t  length  Edna  declared  him  really  ill,  and  begged  him 
•to  cease  his  work.  Her  anxiety  chased  away  the  re- 
f-erve  she  had  tried  to  maintain,  and  she  insisted  that 
he  should  consult  a  physician.  He  would  not.  She 
liegged  then  tlut  .-.he  might  send  for  his  friend  JJoctor 
'W'ilton,  and  he  should  talk  with  liim.  AVhen  she 
■said  that,  I  looked  at  Wilbur — a  look  which  spoke 
•volume?.  She  wanted  an  e.vcuse  to  have  him  again 
'ji ear  her,  I  thought,  and  my  eyes  told  that,  and  more. 
■There  came  an  expression  in  Wilbur's  eyes  then  I 
/could  not  read.  I  knew  not  if  it^vas  defiance  towards 
or  resignation  to  her  wi.sh  or  will.    And  he  said: 

"  Yes  ;  send  for  AMlton,  if  it  will  relieve  your 
^ind." 

The  'doctor  came.  They  had  a  long  taUc.  Edna 
fwas  not  present,  nor  either  of  "us.  When  he  came  out 
Huf  the  studio,  she  met  him  in  the  hall.  In  reply  to  her 
^inquiries,  I  heaixi  him  say  : 

."  He  must  stop  work,  and  rest.  He  complains  of  'a 
pricking  sensation  in  his  right  side  and  shoulder.  1  do 
not  like  that.  It  is  unfavourable.  Still,  with  rest  and 
tare,  I  think  we  can  bring  him  round  all  light.  " 

But  he  would  work  on.  We  were  not  rich,  he  said; 
.'it  was  necessary  for  him  to  work.  , 

For  many  weeks  indeed,  since  the  reserve  in  their 
manner  to  each  other,  Edna  would  spend  the  hours 
that  were  formerly  passed  iu  Wilbur's  studio  locked 
in  her  own  room — doing  what,  I  knew  not,  but  be- 
lieved her  sulldng. 

At  length  the  terrible  blow  came.  With  horror  I 
felt  how  much  I  had  helped  to  cause  it ;  pei'haps  was 
the  very  instrument  that  detilt  it.  Hssd  1  not  made 
Jiim  unhappy,  would  he  have  toiled  so  hard — striving 
rto  banish  thought  ?  • 

She  found  him  lying,  apparently  lifeless,  beside  his 
work.  For  weeks  he  lingered,  hovering  as  it  were 
between  us  and  eternity. 

She  rested  not,  nor  would  leave  him  for  an  hour. 
If  she  slept,  it  was  a  moment,  now  and  then,  with  her 
head  on  his  pillow,  where  his  slightest  movement 
^•0T;dd  arouse  her.  At  last  the  doctor  told  us  he  would 
live,  but  never  more  to  work.  His  right  ai'm  was 
paralysed. 

I  'had  been  growing  somewhat  less  bitter  iu  my 
feelings  towards  her  _during  his  illness.  She  had 
seemed  so  devoted,  so  anxious.  But  when  Doctor 
Wilton  said,  "  but  never  more  to  work,"  a  look  of  un- 
mistakable pleasure  was  in  her  eyes,  Not  a  grateful 
Expression,  but  one  more  of  exultation,  power.  AV^hat 
could  it  ilieau  ?  Had  those  long  weary  hours  of 
anxious  watching  been  only  fine  acting  ?  The  old 
.doubts  and  suspicions  came  back  again,  growing  daily 
greater  and  darker.  She  would  meet  the  doctor  often 
Bt  the  door,  and  stand  for  many  minutes  in  earnest, 
whispered  conversation.  Once,  out  on  the  porch, 
liidden  behind  the  clustering  vines,  I  saw  her  place 
ber  hand  on  his  arm,  and  looking  up  iuto  liis  eyes — 
lier  own  filled  with  tears — she  said  

How  much  longer  ?  Oh,  these  last  twojweeks  have 
Toeen  more  than  years  to  me.  And  if — oh,  if — you  have 
not  been  deceiving  me,  I  may  hope— — " 

"  Everything,"  he  answered,  interrupting  her.  And 
■taking  her  hand  in  his,  he  continued  :  "  You  will  not 
Aiave  many  more  days  to  wait,  and  then  I  am  sure  .  we 
thall  be  very  happy."  And  shaking  the  hand  he  held, 
;he  humed  off. 

Now  I  dare  not  think  back  to  the  terrible  thoughts 
•whichl  filled  my  mmd.  Wilbur  was  still  very  weak. 
1  must  not,  even  by  a  look,  warn  him  of  what  I  feai-ed. 
He  was  very  tender  and  loving  to  her.  But  the  old ' 
doubt  still  Imgered  iu  his  heart,  andau  expression  of  the 
deepest  sadness  came  over  his  face.  When  one  day 
she  heard  the  well-known  step  in  the  hall,  and  darted 
out  to  meet  the  Doctor,  I  heard  Wilbor  murmur,  un- 
conscious of  my  presence  ; 

"..foor  child  1    She  ia  6o,youns.   I  hoped  to  make  , 


I  her  happy  ;  but  1  am  so  grave  and  qiii'-t,  and  nearh' 
twice  her  age.    Ood  give  me  strength  to  bear  it.'' 

I  told  my  thoughts  to  ,\.nna.  She  would  scarce 
listen.  She  would  not  think  her  .so  false.  "  She  was 
a  thoughtless  child,  and  nathing  more,"  she  said. 

Wilbiu-  seemed  so  very  slow  in 'getting  better.'  Ah, 
I  knew  why  he  cared  not  to  live. 

Edna  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement,  which 
evoiy  hour  grew  worse.  One  day  I  felt  the  crisis  was 
nea.r.  Her  cheeks  wei  e  biiniiug  ;  her  eyes  glowing 
with  a- wilder  look  than  ever;  while  [  knev/ her  ear 
was  strainerl  to  catch  every  sound  of  coming  foot- 
steps. At  last  she  heard  the  welcome  sound,'  and 
sprang  down  the  steps  to  meet  him.  I  heard  him 
exclaim,  "  Joy  at  last !"  and  she.  "  Bless  you  !  0,  God 
will  bless  you  for  your  goodness  to  mel"  A  little 
talk  that  1  could  not  hear,  aud  then  lie  walked  into 
the.  jjavlour.  aud  she  came  bounding  upsUiirs  again 
iuto  her  hiisband's  room.  If  she  saw  me  she  did  .not 
care,  she  was  so  wild  with  delight.  Wilbvn-  was  sitting 
injau  arm-chair.  She  threw  herself  on  a  stool  at  his  feet, 
caught  his  hand,  pressing  it  close  to  her  bosom,  and 
joyfully  cried  out-: 

■'  At  last,  at  last  I  can  tell  you.  You  will  doubt  us 
no  longer.  And  forgive  me  for  having  a  secret  from 
you.  I  dared  not  tell,  I  was  so  fearful  of  a  failure. 
See  I  see  !  There  is  no  longei'  need  of  your  working. 
I  shall  work  for  you — for  us  all.  And  oh,  what  a  la- 
bour of  love  it  will  be  !    See  !  see  !" 

And  she  held  before  liim  a  paper,  pointing  with  her 
tiny  finger  to  .'something  on  it.  Before  he  could  speak, 
she  drew  from,  her  pocket  a  roll  of  notes,  and  thrust 
them  iuto  his  hand,  sayitig : 

^'  This  is  yours,  all  yours.  I  am  all  yours,  am  I  not  ? 
And  I  will  have  more,  much  more.  Oh,  speak  to  me, 
Wilbur.    Say  one  little  word,  please." 

Oh;  the  unutterable  joy  that  beamed  on  his  wan 
face  then  as  he  murmured,  clasping  her  to  his 
heart  : 

"  Thank  Grod  !    You  are  all  my  ovrn  !" 

I  stole  away  then — hid  myself  from  their  sight.  In 
the  next  r6om  to  the  parlour  I  was  when  she  came 
down,  a  httle  while  after,  and  said  to  the  Doctor  : 

"  Come  to  him  ;  he  knows  all.  I've  told  him  how 
much  we  owe  you,  our  best  friend.  Come  !  come  !  he 
wants  you." 

How  terribly  I  had  wronged  her  !  Could  she  ever 
forgive  me  ?  I  thought.  Yes,  she  did  fully,  freely  ; 
but  can  I  ever  forgive  myself  '! 

Soon  we  knew  all.  How  those  hours,  locked  in  her 
own  room,  she  had  been  woi;king  for  us  ;  writing  her 
pure,  beantit'ul  thoughts.  To  the  Doctor  she  had  told 
her  secret,  begging  his  advice  aud  assLstance.  He  had 
placed  her  woiic  before  those  he  believed  would  appre- 
ciate and  accept  it,  guarding  her  secret  so  closely,  for 
fear  of  a  failure,  that  it  brought  trouble  between 
Louise  and  himself.  But  all  was  over  then.  Louise 
came,  and  with  her  arms  around  her,  pleaded  for  for- 
giveness. 

Vfilbur  is  resigned  to  His  will  ;  and  although  he 
paints  uo  more  beautiful  pictures  ou  canvas,  his  themes 
are  given  to  Edna — those  that  she,  in  her  charming 
manner,  weaves  into  romances  which  are  winning  for 
her  the  brightest  laurels,  and  for  us  already  have 
gained  a  happy,  bixurious  home.  How  much  she  gives 
us  !    The  best  of  all  her  gifts  is  her  great  love. 

She  knows  how  deep  and  true  is  my  l  epentance,  aud 
is.  1  think,  kinder  to  me  than  my  sister,  if  possible. 
She  has  given  us  some  one  else  to  love  now — a  little 
Wilbui'.  My  life  is  devoted  to  him.  I  love  him  better 
than  even  his  fatlier,  with  a  love  devoid  of  selfishness — 
one  purified  by  experience,  suff'ering  and  remorse. 


REMEMBRANCE. 
Til"  lueiTV  ring  of  a  childish  laugh,  . 

:  he  sound  01  a  christening  bell, 
'Ijin  watchful  care  of  a  mother's  love, 

Aud  the  dirge  of  a  funeral  knell. 

A  beautiful  wave  of  his  curltngitiair. 

And  a  tiny  frock  of  blue, 
A  coral  aud  bells — his  much  loved  toys— 

A  sock  aud  a  dainty  shoe. 

I  take  the  frock  of  the  azure  hue, 
Aud  the  lock  of  shining  hair, 

And  in  fancy  I  see  the  dear  one's  f  onn— • 
The  form  of  all  most  fair. 

I  see  the  cnrls  of  rippling  gold — 
The  soft  aud  mournful  eyes  ; 

I  hear  t)ie  tread  cf  baby  feet. 
And  the  throb  of  baby  sighs. 

And  I  gaze  so  Ion?  on  tlve  vision  bright, 
That  my  heart  grows  light  again  ; 

Ihen  it  fades  away,  and  I  geully  lay 
The  relics  down  with  pain- 


HIS  CHOICE. 
It  ain't  so  much  how  you  get  there, 

.So  long  as  you're  thereat  last. 
One  can  t  be  squeamish  travelling 

If  he  v/ants  to  travel  fast. 
]..ife  is  so  short  at  its  longest  pull. 

So  rough  in  its  smoothest  part. 
It  stands  a  fellow  to  know  the  ropes 

Before  he  makes  a  start. 

Now  I  got  stuck  in  the  first  ilay's  march. 

And  I've  staid  stuck  up  to  date; 
You  thiuk  I'd  better  be  getting  ahead, 

Than  giving  advice— eh,  mate  ? 
But  there  you're  wrong;  for  the  man  who  'ail* 

Has  scented  the  pitfalU  out; 
Aud  as  to  my  failure,  the  people  say 

There  isn't  a  ghost  of  doubt. 

For  I  was  bom  with  a  pious  streak— 

The  poorest  stock  of  life  ; 
And  t)ien,  to  finish  the  work  of  fate, 

I  took  a  pious  wiie. 
Together  we've  hunted  a  pleasant  road, 

Together  we've  dodged  a  ditch; 
And  together  we've  doubted,  time  and  again. 

Which  of  the  two  was  whicli. 

They've  seen  a  fortune  before  our  eyes, 

But  mud  lay  thick  between  ; 
Aud  leaving  the  mud  we  have  left  the  prize  » 

For  those  loss  nice  than  keen. 
Folks  tumed  their  backs  as  they  waded  tbrongh. 

And  gr  oaned  as  they  spla.sihed  about ; 
But  changed  their  tune  as  they  neated  the  shore, 

And  cheered  as  they  waded  out. 

■VS'hat  if  they  hadn't  got  out  ?  why,  then 

They'd  have  sunk  in  the'mire,  of  course, 
And  the  voice  of  the  world  would  have  changed  agailli 

And  croaked  till  the  air  was  hoarse. 
What  should  I  choose,  could  I  live  once  more? 

Well,  there  you've  got  me,  Dick  ; 
For  the  clejn  highway  is  a  barr  en  place. 

And  mud — well  mud  wiU  stick. 

But  if  what  we  miss  when  we  travel  here 

We  get  when  we  journey  there, 
1  think  were  I  to  live  over  again 

I'd  take  the  path  that's  bare. 
For  when  it  comes  to  the  settling  day, 

Wlien  kinds  and  sorts  are  clubbed, ' 
I  thiuk — though  here  you  must  judge  for  yourself— 

I'd  rather  be  filled  then  scrubbed. 


Charles  Ward,  a  young  man,  was  charged  at  tha 
Thames  PoMce-court  on  Nov.  24,  with  attempting  to  cull 
a  ^'Oman's  throat.  The  prosecutrix  said  they  wentl 
together  into  a  publichouse  to  drink.  The  prisoner 
called  for  some  rum,  but  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for 
it.  When  they  left  the  house  she  told  him  not  to  make 
a  fool  of  her  again  in  a  publichouse,  whereupon 
he  seized  hold  of  her  hair,  and  threw  her  down.  She 
first  felt  something  ou  the  side  of  her  eye,  which  sha 
thought  was  her  nail,  but  afterwp.rds  she  felt  hinj 
cutting  her  throat.  She  struggled  and  screamed,  and 
two  young  men  came  Sup,  one  of  whom  seized  the  pri. 
soner,  and  the  other  took  a  knife  from  him.  Ia 
answer  to  the  magisti-ate,  the  complainant  said  defend- 
ant was  drunk  at  the  time.    She  was  perfectly  sober. 

At  the  Mansion  Hou.se,  recently,  Mr.  H.  Temple- 
man,  who  has  been  practising  for  some  time  as  a  soU- 
citor,  was  bought  before  the  Lord  itayor  in  custody 
of  Inspector  Clarke,  of  the  MetropoUtan  PoUce,  charged 
with  forging  a  cheque  for  £1,242,  with  intent  to 
defraud'Messrs.  Roberts,  Curtis  and  Co.,  the  bankers. 
It  appeared  that  a  General  Zvlorris  had.  unlimited 
credit  at  the  bank,  and  in  July  last  year  a  cheque 
purporting  to  bear  his  signatm-e  was  presented 
through  a  banking  house  in  Paris  aud  was  paid.  It  waj 
afterwards  found  to  be  a  forgery.  The  case  for  th< 
pro.secation  was  as  follows: — One  of  the  clerks,  nameq 
Hawkms,  iu  the  bank,  having  got  into  difiiculties,  wa« 
sued  by  the  prisoner  vtpon  a  bill  of  £20,  and  it  wai 
alleged  that  the  prisoner  had  suggested  to  him  that  h« 
might  get  out  of  aU  his  difficulties  by  giving  infor< 
matiou  in  relation  to  the  bank  and  their  customers, 
and  thus  enabling  money  to  be  fraudulently  ob- 
tained. Hawkins,  it  was  alleged,  gave  informal 
tion  with  respect  to  the  account  of  General 
Morris,  and  a  cheque  for  £1,242  was  there- 
upon drawn  and  transmitted  to  Paris  through 
a  man  named  Aston,  who  passed  it  undei 
the  name  of  "  Captain  Foster."  Having  beea 
negotiated  in  Paris,  it  was  sent  iu  due  course  to  Messri 
Roberts  and  Co.,  by  whom  it  was  honoured.  It  waJ 
stated  that  Hawkins,  the  prisoner,  and  two  other  per* 
sons  engaged  in  the  fraud  were  to  have  had  £300  each 
out  of  the  proceeds,  the  balance  being  expended  in 
Aston's  journey  to  Paris.  Hawkins,  however,  seemed 
only  to  have  received  £180,  and  the  prisoner  himself 
complained  that  he  had  not  had  his  proper  thare. 
Hawkins  and  Aston  had  given  fuU  information,  and 
the  prisoner  was  arrested,  but  the  two  other  persona 
concerned  bad  absconded. 
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THE  SANTIAGO  MASSACRES. 

Papers  from  Xew  York,  per  the  Adiiatic,  of  the 
\Vhite  Star  line,  contaili  the  fo!lo\ving  : — 

The  trials  of  all  the  prisoners  taken  on  board  the 
Virginias  have  been  concluded.  Only  eighteen  will  be 
eaved  from  death.  Of  these  several  were  engineers  or 
firemen,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  destination  of  the 
expedition,  and  four  or  five  will  be  set  at  liberty.  The 
others  will  probably  be  condemned  to  the  cham  gang. 
The  Diario  of  Cienfuegos  says  fifty-seven  of  the  Vir- 
ginius  captives  were  shot  at  Santiago  cfti  the  10th 
instiint  Xo  particulars  of  these  additional  executions 
have  yet  been  made  public  here.  The  patience  of  our 
Government  seems  to  be  exhausted,  and  as  nothing 
e'fective  can  be  depended  upon  from  the  Spanish 
Gti\-enimeut,  notwithstanding  its  jiriendly  feeling  to- 
wards the  United  States,  the  law  bf  self-protection  is 
recognised  by  our  Govemment.  as  api)licable  to  the 
present  coiiditiou  of  afiim-.s.  . 

■■  It  can  be  stated  on  official  authority  that  while  the 
present  naval  preparations  do  not  mean  war  against 
::ij>ain  or  Cuba,  they  ai-e  giguificant  of  the  determina- 
tion of  thi.s  (Tovemment.  to  protect  American  iriterests 
at  any  Ijazard,  and  to  prevent  in  '  the  future  such  mas- 
i?.i.cres. as  those  which  followed  the  ca,pture  of  Ae  Vir- 
ginius,  iind  ■^^■hich  shook  the  entire  ci\'ilised  world. 
■  Our  Government  is  now  waiting  to  hear  what  the 
1  .'.Spanish  Iroveniment'-Aviil  do  in  response  to  our  earnest 
"  prote.'st  against  the  jiutrage  perpetrated  against  the 
A'i-tim.-s  of  the  VirgSilis.  H&re  the  matter  rests  for 
the  Present.  The  Se«n<etarj-  of  Htate  has  received  no 
• '  further  particulars  the  Virgifiitis  massacre, 
" 'A'ifk  the '^iCeption  of  the  despatch  from  Consul-Ge- 
i:*^')';-.!  JlaU,  showing  that  the  esec\itions  were  precipi- 
1  .:tca  by  the  Spanish  atithorities  at  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
in  order  to  anticipate  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  hoiiie  Government.  Evidence  accumulates  upon 
these  factt.  Mini.itcr  Sickles  was  to  have  a  consulta- 
.■<i,  .'t!rin.-,ay^th  tlie  Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at 
■ '■'Madrid  yesterday  afternoon  at  fouV  o'clock,  but  jn 
<  c.>n.'!Bi.luence  of  the  arrival  in  that  city  of  news  of  fur- 
^  iif.v  executions  after  the  murder  of  the  fii-st  four  pri- . 
soner.^,  the  SpaJiish  ofnpials  expressing  intense  regi"et 
iind  horror  at  the  circumstance,  suggested  to  Minister 
Sickles  a  I'easonable  delay  ih  holuing  the  intended 
council,  and  accordingly  a  brief  postponement  has 
been  agreed  to.  An  incorrect  impression  has  been 
circulated  that  Secretary  "Fii-h  had  asserted  that  in 
case  the  Virginius  was  captured  in  Britisli  waters  it 
would  be  necessary  for  England  to  hold  Spain  re- 
spoujsible  iot  the  violation  of  her  jurisdiction,  and 
that  this  Government  would  make  such  requirements. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  dine.  The  position  of  Secre- 
tary Fish  is  to  Ixoli  Spain  respon.sible  for  the  .insult  to 
.our  flag,  no  matter  whsther  the  act  occurred  in  British, 
Americiui,  or  Spanish  waters.  The  question  of  Eng- 
land holding  Spain  responsible  for  an  insult  to  our  flag 
in  British  waters,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  within  a 
marine  league  of  British  territory,  is  one  of  secondary 
and  minor  "consideration,  not^entering  at  all  into  the 
present  complicated  views  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Morevigorous.measures  are  proposed  by  the  Secretaries 
of  M'ar  and  of  the  Navy  by  telegraph  to  the  Tribune. 
It  is  the  wish  of  Secretary  Fish  to  delay  the  announce- 
ment of  any  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Govenmient 
T\ntil  sufficient .  facts  are  received  upon  which  to' 
make  a  clear  showing  to  the  people  ;  for,  althousrh 
telegrams  have  been  constantly  passing  over 
the  cables  to  and  from  Madrid  and  Havana, 
the  Government  is  not  sufficiently  well  informed  on 
all  matters  bearing  on  the  case  as  to  warrant  any 
action  except  of  a  precautionary  character.  But  a 
majority  of  the  Cabinet,  inckiding  the  President,  are 
for  a  veiy  severe  and  aggre.^sive  course,  and  tliere  now 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  General  Grant  will  present 
the  case  to  Congress,  a  fortnight  hence,  in  the  strong- 
est language,  and  recommended  the  strongest  mea- 
sures, without  regard  to  Spain  or  any  other  govern- 
ment." 

The  Hamburg  American  mail  steamer  Canibnu.  ju.-^t 
arrived  at  Plymouth,  brings  details  of  the  execution 
of  three  batches  of  the  crew  of  the  Virginius.  The 
coui-ts-martiat  on  •  the  crew  were  hurried  on  in  their 
work  by  telegrams  from  Havana.  The  telegrams 
to  the  United  States  Consul  inquiring  the  nativity  of 
the  prisoners  wei'e  intentionally  detained.  In  oi-der 
to  avoid  intervention  it  was  ordered  that  all  prisoners 
should  be  exeoutod  within  twenty-four  hours,  and 
UQWS  of  the  execution*  was  received  at  Havana  .  with 
great  rejoicing.  -  The  prisoners,  when  found  guilty,  were 
fed  out  into  the  public  square  of  Santiago,  and,  in  pre- 
'jence  of  aja  iuimeaaa  conwux^e,  wer.a  shot  at  oouudajEi- 


by  a  squad  of  marine,^.  The  first  batch  executed  con- 
sisted of  three  generals,  and  the  next  of  36  of  the  crew 
cf  the  Virginius,  and  next  day  Kovember  8,  twelve 
more  of  the  Cuban  Volunteers  were  shot.  Among 
the  latter  was  Fianchi  Aliaro,  a-man  of  great  wealth, 
who  offered  the  authorities  one  million  doUai's  to 
spare  his  life.  The  crowd^'itnessed  the  massacres 
with  great  composure,  and  seren.",des  weFC  offered  in 
the  evening  to  the  Captain-Gen«al  a.nd  the  general 
commanding  the  marines,  and  the  press  of  Cuba  are 
unanunous  in  apuroving  of  the  proceeding.  The  chase 
of  the  Virginius  Wiis  iut^scly  exciting.  It  happened 
that  the  Spanish  war-shij|  Tornado  had  that  morning 
arrived,  and  was  mistaken  b)'  the  Virginius  for  a  sail- 
ing ship,  so  she  kept  on  her  course  towards  her.  When 
the  mistake  was  discove'.el  she  turned  towards 
Jamaica,  and  being  short  of  coal,  began  burning  grease 
and  other  combustibles,  and  threw  overboard  horses, 
cannon,  and  cases  of  arms.  .  When  the  Tornado  caught 
her  she  began  fu'ing,  and  after  thrcf  shots  and  a  shell, 
tlie  Virginius,  which  was  flying  the  American  iiag,  was 
brought  to  and  captured.  The  vessel  at  the  time 
(says  the  J/era/d's  correspondent)  wais  positively  in 
British  waters,  within  a  league  gf  Jamaica.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  fullest  telegrams  of  the  executions  re- 
ceived at  New  York  up  to  November- l.j  : — • 

'■  On  the  ?th  instant  tlie  captain  auci  o6  of  the  crew 
of  the  Virginius  were  executed  at  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
and  on  the  next  day,  the  Hth,  1"2  more  of  the  Cuban 
Volunteers  on  the  vessel  were  shot.  Among  the  latter 
was  Franchi  Alfaro,  ^^■ho  offered  tlie  Spanisli  autho- 
rities 1,00(1,0(10  dollars  if  they  would  spare;his  life.  The 
Spaniards  say  that  Ab'avo  came  to  atsume  the  presi- 
dency of  the  so-called  Cuban  Repiiblic.  Several  {)as- 
sengers,  both  men  and  women,  by  the  steamer  tJity 
of  New  York,  November  ti,  wliich  arrived  here  ye:i- 
terday,  were  aiTe:;ted  by  the  Spanish  authorities  <m 
landing.  It  is  rt'port-jd  that  they  are  accused  of  ijomf 
plicity  ^?•ith  the  In.surgents.  The  Vor  de  Ctiha  of  to^  ■ 
day  .Says  editorially  that  it  is  as  humane  as  anybody, 
more  so  than  many  who  make  ostentatious  jirofessions 
of  philanthropy,  but  it  cannot  do  less  than  approve  of 
the  energy  displayed  towards  all  rebels,  and  parti- 
cularly towards  those  whom  the  filibustering  steamer 
Vjj'ginius  bi-ought  to  make  more  bloiJdy  war  ill  Suhiu 
The  court-martial  for  atrial  of  those  captured  on  the 
Virginius  is  still  in  session,  working  with  all  possible 
despatch,  (.'aptain  Josepli  Fry  was  manifestly  aware 
of  the  object  oi  the  -cjciieditioii  and  nature  of  the 
cargo,  which  he  was  tempted  to  take  charge  of  by  a 
large  sum  of  money  oll'ei-cd  him,  thinking  that,  theie 
were  99  chaurLS  in  lOO  of  hi.s-  landing  safely. "  It  is 
thought  that  this  will  be  the  final  ellbrt  of  the  insur- 
rectionists. The,  captain  and  crew  were  shot  by  a 
squad  of  marines  in  the  public  square  ISvelve  of  the 
insurgents  wore  .shot  in  front  of  the  sl-aiighter-houae 
wall.' 

The  tone  of  the  Spanish  Govei-nnient  in  its  com- 
mmiications  on  the  Santiago  executions  continues  to 
be  friemdy.  It  promi.ses  to.  en.--ure  respect  for  the 
American  Legation  at  Madrid,  also  that  the  embargo 
placed  ujiou  the  propei-ty  cif  Americans  in  Cuba  shall 
be  raised. 

i?|-ThQ  Spanish  u;  wspai)e^  compkdn  that  enemies  of 
Spain  have  telegraphed  new.s  to  America,  falsely  a^- 
'erting  that  popular  demonstrations  liave  been  made 
Pgainst  the  American  Legation  in  jladrid. 

The  Cabinet  has  decided  that  the  Virginius  legally 
carried  au  American  register.  General  Sickle.s'  in- 
structions bubstantiallj'  are,  to  i-equest  Spain  to  sur- 
render the  Virginius  to  the  United  States,  with  the 
.-survivors  of  the  crew  and  passengers^  to  apologise  for 
the  insult  to  the  United  State.3 ;  to  indemnify  the 
relatives  of  the  slain  ;  to  punish  the  executioners,  or 
to  surrender  them  for  pimishment ;  and  to  enforce  im- 
mediately the  decrees  liber.tting  Airi'urican  confiscated 
property.  He  is  also  in.structed  to  counaunicate  the 
strong  desire  of  the  American  (Jlovernment  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  The  repeated  indignities  offered 
to  General  Sicjdes  by  tlie  Madrid  mob  have  beeu  con- 
sidered by  the  -  Cabinet,  but  no  ax;tion  has  been 
taken,  the  S])aiiish  Govei-nment  having  mu- 
tected  the  Mini;,try.  The  belief  prevails  m  offi'cial 
quarters'that  diplomacy  will  settle  the  difaculty,  but 
the  situation  is  still  very  critical.  Popular  feeling  is 
not  intensely  warlike,  although  some  newspapers  are 
making  prodigiou.s  efforts  to  create  excitement.  Naval 
preparations  continue  to  be  n^ide.  A  fleet  of  49 
vessels  w  hh.  6-13  guns  is  ordered  to  be  prepiired.  Some 
ships  are  returning  from  foreign  .stations.  Twenty 
ships  will  be  in  Cuban  waters  within  three  weeks. 
The  Ai-my  and  Ordnance  Bureau  is  actively  engaged. 
A  comprehensive  plan  for  strengthening  tlie  wa^t  cle-i 
feaqea  will  be  immediately  adopted. 


THE  LOST  SINGER. 
We  wipe  our  blinded  ej'es  and  say, 

■•  Hci-  hymns  were  like  evan{;els  !'' 
O,  rare  sweet  singer,  gone  away 

To  w.-vrble  with  the«ugels, 
■Who  ciune  for  her  at  break  of  day — 

At  break  of  day  ouc  Sabbath  moru  ; 

And  me,  the  dull,  imknowiiifc', 
Mi.itook  the  rustling  jn  the  dawn 

For  novtlieni  Incezes  blowin-^. 
And  sai.l,  "  'i'he  day  will  be  l  orlorn!" 

Ah,  well,  we  saw  not  in  the  air, 

.Vuiid  the  M'iutry  wUiteness, 
T)ie  forms  tiui.t  canie  in  bright  attire, 

To  lead  her  to  the  Brightness, 
And  place  her  in  the  Upper  Choir  ! 

"  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  wo  would  have  said, 

"  Ve  have  no  lack  of  ;iijy  ! 
Onr  songs  arc  fewer  than  our  need. 

Our  graves  arc-  veo'  ruany  ! 
Leave  her  a  while,"      would  have  pled, 

'■  Leave  her  to  her  whose  kindred  tones 
.Made  s-iveet,  accordant  cliiiniug  ; 

The  tendrils  of  their  lives  have  grown 
To.gether  fast  in  climbing  ; 

Oh,  angels,  leave  not  one  alone  1" 

They  never  head  our  hunxan  cry, 
Those  unrelenting  "Reapc:  -* 

But  one  soft  strain  of  "  \'ietury" 
Fell  baciv  upon  the  weepers, 

When  our  sweet  singer  reaoiieij  the  sky. 


THE  ASHANTEE  WAK. 
The  following  are  such  particulars  of  the  letter  from 
the  cori^spjondtnt  of  the  Vi'eKtcrn  Morning  News  at 
GapeifeW^  Castle  a.s  have  not  beeu  anticipated  by  its 
contemporaries,  whose  receipt  of  earlier  news  appears 
to  be  due  to  the  transference  at  Madeira  of  some  part 
of  the  West'  African  mail  to  t)ie  Cape  mail  steamer, 
-.-.  hich  is  a  quicker  boat  than  the  African  steamers,  and 
which  arrived  home  first  by  two  days.  The  coi-respon- 
deiit,  v/riting  from  Cape  Coast  Castle,  November  1st, 
says  ;  -  *■ 

The  Argus,  Coquette,  and  Decoy  had  bombarded 
and  destroyed  the  town  of  Bootry,  near  Dis 
Cove,  .the  inhabitants  (never  very  loyal),  having 
iii-ui*ed  the  tide-waiter.  'The  ships'  boats  wer<! 
m  the  ri',  c-r,  and  the  small  force  landed  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  tov.-ii.  There  was  a 
good  tied  of  firing  on  both  sides,  but  the  casualties  on 
our  side  were  nil,  and  those  of  the  enemy  are  not 
known.  The  movement  was  supported  by  the  peoplo' 
from  Dix  Cove,  who  went  to  Bootry  overland.  When 
Sir  G.  Wol.-ieley's  force  ari'ived  at  Ab'jrakampa,  about 
ten  a.m.  on  the  27th  Oct.,  having  marched  a.  dis- 
tance of  about  eight  mUes,  they  found  the  place' 
deserted.  It  was  occupied  by  his  force,  who  marched 
again  on  the  •28th  for  Assanchi,  where  an  Ashautes 
camp  was  stated  to  be  distant  about  eig'at  miles. 
Two  only  of  the  enemy  were  found,  one  of  whom  was 
a  wounded  Fantee,  who  e.^ca]led  ;  the  other  w'as  tjiken 
prisonei-.  The  camp  was  deserted,  the  Ash'ahtees  hav- 
ing'rushed  off  in  the  direction  of  Dunquah,  whera 
they  were  trying  to  force  a  passage  through,  to  ge(> 
back  to  Coomassie.  Lieutenant  Pollard,  of  thf> 
Siuioom,  an  officer  iu  command  of  the  contingent  of 
the  (iabra  tribe,  who  was  v,-i 'un  luil.  Ji.  d  ;j  nan-ow  es- 
cape when  under  fiie.  r.'.", .!:  i.'f  his  meu 
(of  the  tribe' before  nam  o  .  i.    ,  iiim  to  his 

fiite.  The  head  man  and  one  oi'  t'.vo  of  the  chiefs, 
however,  kept  to  him,  and,  by  dragging  him  through 
the  bush  and  by  paths  in  the  juugle,  evaded  t'no 
enemy,  and  took  him  to  Akkrafoo,  where  he  arrived 
more  dead  than  alive  from  exhaustion.  From  Ak- 
krafoo he  was  f,eni  on  to  Erakampa,  where  the  'natives 
v.'ho  saved  hi!a  were  h;!ud:somely  rewarded  for  their 
liravery  a)!<l  luli-.ity.  It  is  credibly  reported 
that  the  Iviii,-  .1  iIi  -  Ashantees  h-rfs  sent  hia 
necklace  to  tlie  general  in  commrind  of  hi.s 
army,  which  means  tliat  they  hav^  have  done  enough, 
and  a.ie  to  return  to  their  ov/ n  country.  ,  There  is  no 
doubt  Jihat  they  are  moving  that  way,  but  are  nuich 
hara.-iseS  by  tiie  jieople  of  the  countrie.s  and  tribes 
they  deva-stated  on  their  way  down  :  and  they  appear 
to  v,  ish  to  get  through  the  tenitory  cf  the  weakest  of 
these  hostile  tribes. 

The  Beacon,  Simoom,  Barracouta,  Bittem,  Coquette, 
and  Encounter  (which  latter  ship  arrived  on  the  '2Sth), 
are  at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  The  Druid  is  at  Elmina, 
the  Aj-gus  and  Decoy  at  Dix  Cove,  and  the  Warree  at 
Axim. 


Becker  Brc-s.'  Puro-ic  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lud.  per  lb.,  is  a 
coiubinacioa  oi  the  finest  kiuds  imported,  aud  contains  all 
that  is  requisite  iio  ¥!»«£«  liea  P^fect.  7  goutliGreat  Qeoise'ii« 
srtateet.  Dabliiv 
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 ^ 

-  Fried  Eels.— Ir  small,  they  should  bo  curled  round 
nnd  fried,  being  first  dipped  into  egg  and  bread  crumbs. 

Boiled  Eels. — The  small  ones  are  be.st.  Do  them 
,in  a  small  quantity  of  ^atcr,  with  a  good  deal  of 
_«ar8ley,  whioli  should  be  served  up  with  tliem  and 
|the  liquor.    Chopped  parsley  and  butter  for  sauce. 

P(J*TED  Chehse. — Cut  and  pound  four  ounces  of 
Cheshire  cheese,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  fine  butter, 
«i  teaspoonful  of  white  pounded  sugar,  a  little  bit  of 
'maoo,  and  a  glass  of  white  wine.  Press  it  down  in  a 
/deep  pot. 

Obange  Batter.— Boil  hard  sis  eggs  ;  beat  them  in 
R  mortar  with  two  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  three  ounces 
of  butter,  and  tv.-o  ounces  of  blanched  almonds,  beaten 
to  a  paste.  Moisten  with  orange  flower  water,  and, 
r.-hen  all  is  mixed,  rub  it  through  a  colander  on  a  dish, 
Rnd  serve  sweet,  biscuits  between. 

ViNEOAB  Ai;;>  Ijfij««ji\  WHEYii. — PouT  into  boiling 
milk  as  muoho^inegavVr' lemon,  jjuice  as  will  make  a 
small  quantity  quite  clear,  diiute  with  hot  water  to 
an  agree,\b1e,-smart.  aoid,  and  in  a  bit  or  two  of 
Bugar.  This  is  less  heating  u;han  if  made  of  wine  ; 
end  if  only  td!  excite  perjpi|^i{m,  auswers  as  v.-elL 

Hastit  PuDfalKi. — -"^at  'ha  yolk  of  an  egg  into 
ho.lf  a  |iint  of  new  mill,  ,wjih  n  j -^i"  '  ■    this  by 

JcgrSe.j  into  three  tables'pooir  :n!  .  beat  it 

to  a  smooth  batter.  i-Je,£  a  piuo  :  i,::.-  i  l  milk  on 
the  tire  :  when  scalding  hot  pour  in  the  batter,  keep 
stirring,  that  it  may  be  smooth  and  not  burn  ;  let  it 
thicken,  but  not  boil.  Send  it  to  table  as  sooa  as  it 
leaves  the  fire. 

Stuffing  for  Pike,  Haddoce,  and  Small  Cod. — 
Take  equal  quantities  of  fat  bacon,  beef  suet,  and  fresh 
butter,  some  pareley,  thyme,  and  savoury,  alittle  onioa, 
and  a  few  leaves  of  scented  mra'joram  shred,  fine,  an 
anchovy  or  two,  or  a  little  anchovy  saucs,  a  little  salt 
and  nutmeg  and  some  pepper.  Oysters'will  be-an  im- 
provement, with  or  witlioutthe  anchovies,  and  an  egg  to 
Dind. 

Pettitoes. — Boil  thtem,  the  liver  and  the  heart,  in  a 
small  (Quantity  of  water,  very .  gently  :  then  cut  the 
meat  fine,  and  simmer  it  with  a  Ktii  _  '  .  ;  u  jter  and 
the  feet  spht,  till  the  feet  are  quito  ;  i  ;!.  r;  thicken 
tvith  a  bit  of  butter,  a  httle  flour,  a  spuonlul  of  cream, 
and  a  little  pepper  ;  give  it  a  boil  up,  pour  it  over  a 
few  sippets  of  bread,  and  put  the  feet  on  the  mince. 

White  \Vi.ve  AVhuy. — Put  half  a  pint  of  new  mOk 
on  the  fire  ;  the  moment  it  boilj  up  pour  in  as  much 
raisin  wins  as  will  completely  turn  it  and  make  it  look 
dear  ;  let  it  boil  up,  then  set  the  saucepan  aside  till 
the  curd  subsides,  and  do  not  stir  It.  Pour  the  whey 
ttfi",  and  add  to  it  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  and  a  bit 
of  sugar.  Thus  you  will  have  a  whey  perfectly  cleared 
of  milky  particbs,  and  as  weak  as  you  choose  to 
make  it. 

-Boil  half  a 
milk  with  iv." 
lemon  peel,  a  littlo  .':n;: 
almonds  beaten  to  a  pu:  ' 
tea'spoonsfiil  of  flour  havni^ 

p.  little  cold  milk  and  mixed  with  the  above.  'When 
cold  put  a  httle  lomon'juioe  to  the  cream,  and  serve  it 
•  in  cup.-*  or  lemonade  glasses. 

BrvEP  A  LA  Vmorette — Cut  a  slica  of  underdone 
.boiled  bsef,  three  inches  thick,  and  a  httle  fat,  stew  it 
in  half  a  pint  of  water,  a  glass  of  white  wine,  or  bunch 
of  sweet  herbs,  an  onion  and  a  bay  leaf  ;  season  it  with 
■three  cloves  ponded  and  pepper,  till  the  liquor  is 
nearly  wasted  away,  turning  it  once.  When  cold,  sei-ve 
it.  "strain  off  the  gravy  and  mix  it  with  a.  little 
vinegar  for  sauce. 

Yellow  Pickle. — Tn  preparing  yellow  pickle,  se- 
lect any  vegetable  thaj;  may  be  preferred,  soak  them 
in  strong  brine  for  tv.'enty-fo\ir-  hours,  and  then  sim- 
mer them  in  a  fresh  brine  -imtil  tender,  but  whole. 
Put  them  into  jars,  with  vinegar  to  ooVer  them,  having 
in  the  vinegar  sufficient  tumeric  to  turn  the  vegetables 
j-ellow.  Let  them-.^oak  ten  days,  or  until  tliey  are  a 
yellow  colour.    Then  proceed  as  vvith  oUier  pickles. 

Stewed  Chicken-. — Truss  a  tender  chicken,  and  ia- 
Eide  of  it  put  a  small  onion.  Cut  ir^to  !;mall  pieces  two 
small  onions,  two  carf-ots,  one  turnip,  and  on<  potato. 
Mitice  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  Put  the  chicken  and 
vegetables  into  a  stew-pan,  cover  them  with  cold 
water  ;  cover  the  pan  closely,  a;id  stew  gently  over  a 
Eiowfire  for  three  houvj.  Put  the  chickea  and  vego- 
tcibles  into  a  dich,  aftsr  str&inhig  oft  the  .grs'-vy.  l!e- 
place  the  gravy  on  the  fire,  and  add  a  large,  piece  of 
butter,  rolled  In  ilouf  ;  season  with  popper,  ?oU,  nnd  a 
little  mace.  Stir  it  over  the  fire  tea  Imautes,  pour  ii 
pver  the  chicfe^j),  ^mdeerve. 


A  Cream.- 
pint  of 


pint  of  cream  and  half 

0  Iny  !cv,'C3,  '  a  bit  of 
.■  water,  a  few 
.r  v/ater,  and  a 
boL-a  rubijcd  down  with 


GARDEK  ■  MEMS. 


Forestry. — Wherever  planting  hia  to  done,  no 
time  should  now  be  lost  in  making  a  commencement, 
and  other  work  which  is  not  of  pressing  importanca 
should  be  delayed,  in  order  to  give  this  section  of  the 
work  precedence.  la  distributing  the  different  sorts 
of  dseiduous  trees  in  mixed  plantations  it  is  best  to 
go  over  the  gi'ouml  with  one  sort  at  a  time,  and  to 
place  them  at  the  regular  distances  required,  leaving 
to  the  last  spruce,  larch,  and  Scotch  fir  to  fill  up  the 
remaining  spaces  as  nurses.  -Planting  of  small  Scotch 
fir  and  larch  in  waste  lands  may  also  ut)w  be  proceeded 
with.'  These  are  best  and  cheapest  done  by  notching ; 
but  on  soft  grassy  patches,  which  are  common  in  such 
places,  a  larger  class  of  plants  should  be  selected  and 
planted  by  pitting,  as  the  grass  being  so  much  denser 
than  the  heather  the  plants  get  choked  before  their 
tops  grow  above  it.  Keep  culverts  and  ditches  clear 
of  falHng  leaves  and  branches. 

Fruit  Houses.  —  The  Cherry  House.  —  If 
the  lights  were  taken  off  the  house  they  should 
now  ba  replaced.  Any  leaves  which  arc  still 
remaining  on  the  trees  should  be  removed  by 
hand,  and  the  treea  pruned  at  once.  If  the  stopping 
of  the  shoots  was  properly  attended  to  last  summer, 
the  shortening  of  these  will  be  all  that  is  required  now. 
At  this  time  a  thorough  cleansina  of  all  the  surfaces 
in  the  house  is  indispensable,  ana  the  walla  should  be 
Ume-whited  over.  If  scale  (which  is  sometimes  trouble- 
some on  cherry  trees)  abound  it  should  be  removed 
with  a  bruri  by  hand,  and  the  trees  dressed.  The  only 
composition  I  use  for  that  purpose  consists  of  six  parts 
sulphur,  one  part  slaked  hme,  and  one  of  glue  dissolved, 
to  make  it  adhere  to  tho  trees.  W^hen  these  matters 
have  been  attended  to  the  tieing  and  training  of  the 
trees  should  be  proceeded  with,  so  that  everything 
may  be  completed  in  readiness  for  closing  the  house  at 
the  proper  time. 

Vines. — Prune,  bark,  and  dress,''as  previously  recom- 
mended, all  vines  that  are  thoroughly  ripe,  and  from 
which  the  grapes  have  been  cut.  Old  and  compara- 
tively worn-out  vines  had  better  be  cut  to  the  best 
eye  to  m.ike  sure  of  a  crop,  but  young  vigorous  vines 
ere  here  annually  cut  back  to  one  eye,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  of  tha  more  vigorous  sorts,  as  golden 
champion,  alicante,  &c.,  which  ate  apt  to  bo  a^ little 
pithy,  and  left  longer  ia  the  spurs  for  fear  of  missing 
at  starting  time.  The  preservation  of  ripe  grapes  ia 
one  of  th^  principal  considerations  in  the  vinery  at  this 
time  of  vca:-,  but  the  task  is  not  so  difficult  to  accom- 
p:i.5i'i  -whijio  planus  requiring  v.'ater  can  be  excluded, 
che  atmosphere  kept  dry,  and  the  temperature  regular; 
and,  where  such  cannjt  be  done,  the  grapes  had  better 
be  cut,  with  a  portion  of  the  wood  attached,  and  put 
in  bottles  filled  with  water  with  a  little  charcoal  in 
them,  and  put  in  a  cool,  dry  room,  with  an  even 
temperature  of  about  45  degs.  Thoroughly  protect 
the  outride  borders  of  all  early  vineries,  as  well  as 
those  ou  vvhich  the  crops  ara  hanging.  Continue  the 
management  of  newly-started  houses,  as  previously  re- 
commended. 

HAr.riY  Feott  Garden.  —  The  protection 
.  ■  '  '  -  .'hould  now  be  attended  to,  as  a  severe 
I  '  seriously  injure  the  yoimg  wood,  and 

til-!  .  ijy  c:-'.^cro3/ next  ssason's  crop  of  fruit.  If  the 
trees  be  not  in  a  very  exposed  place,  they  may  be 
pruned,  nailed,  and  thatcticd  over  as  they  are  at  once; 
biit,  if  they  are  much  exposed  to  view,  they  had  bet- 
ter be  unfastened  from  the  walls,  the  branches  tied 
closely  into  bunches,  and  covered  with  matting  or 
other  protecting  material.  Continue  to  plant  fruit 
trees  of  all  kintk  in  open  weather.  Pay  the  greatest 
attention  to"  the  selection  of  sorto,  planting  principally 
such  kinds  as  are  known  todov/ollinthclocality.  Fruit 
trees  will  grow  in  a  great  variety  of  soils,  butinainoist 
climate  like  ourt  they  do  best,  taking  the  average  of 
seasons,  in  deep  gravelly  or  limestone  soils  ou  porous 
subsoil.  In  hot,  dry  summers  fruit  trees  do  well  ou 
clayey  soils  when  well  drained,  but  iu  cold  w<;t  seasons 
fruit  trees  on  such  soils  are  inclined  to  make  too  ro- 
bust wood,  v.'liich  does  not  get  propeily  ripened,  and 
is  oftoii  injured  by  severe  frosts  during  wmter  ;  and 
when  this  happens  canker  and  disease  set  in,  and  the 
trees  soon  die  off.  In  planting  on  clayey  soils,  it  is  al- 
ways advisable  to  select  hillocks  a  litlle  above  the  level 
of  the  soil  ;  iu  planting  on  sraveliy  o  ■  limestone  soils 
this  is- not  requisite  ;  indeea,  on  ii:^^;  shallow  soils 
resting  on  a  porou*  subsoil  it  is  best  to  phfnt  a  littlo 
bclov;  the  ordinary  level  of  the  soil,  to  cut-.h.all  t!:e 

'  r-iin  po  wible.  I*!anuro  and  fork  between  strawberry 
rows^  and  place  some  manure  aroundBritish  Queen  and 

1,  olhor  tender  sorts  to  protect  th?  crowns.  frQBi  the  ftc-it. 


FACETI^. 


Is  ifc  poaeiblff  for  a  spotted  dog  to  be  anything  bu6- 
spotted  dog  ?   Perhaps  it  might  be  a  grayhound. 

The  best  way  i/>  improve  the  lot  of  woman 
13  to  put  a  good  house  on  it,  and  a  good  man  ia  th» 
house. 

'What  is  that  which  iocreaBea  the -effect  'by  ^imiiiisli« 
ing  the  cause  ?  '  A  pair  of  snufferd. 

In  trying  tO'  fight  down  bis  sorrow^  a  rnan  ehould 
always  strike  one  of  his  own  eigha. 

Why  ia  the  letter  S  like  a.  tewing  machine  t  Ee^ 
cause  it  makes  needles  needless. 

If  you  Avish  to  hear  all  your  faults  freely  canvaesed, 
have  your  portrait  taken,  and  invite  you  friends  ta 
come  and  keep  you.  company. 

There  is  no  danger  of  a.  lack  of  water  supply  in  any 
of  our  large  citiea  'So  long  as.  the  milkmeiL^e  not  in* 
terfered  with. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  donkey  and  a  post^ 
age  stamp  ?  One  yoaJick  with,  a  £tick„  and  the  othee 
yoa  stick,  with  a  lick.  1 

Franco  should  be  painted,  like  Fortune,  standing  oi^' 
a  wheel — f  or  eho  seems  to  have  quite  a  turn  for  revolu^ 
tions. 

A  Kentucky  editor  boasts  that  the  ale  brewed  in  hlj 
town  "would  not  injure  anew-born  infant,  while 
nourishes  and  cheers  those  of  mature  yeai's." 

A  gentleman  lying  in  bed  one  moirning  was  informed 
that  he'd  better  get  up  quick,  as  breakfast  was  just 
coming  up.   "Let  it  come  1"  he  exclaimed  defiantly  1 

it  wiU  find  me  ready  to  meet  it !"  '  ^ 

A  man  who  was  annoyed  by  clerks  in  the  Custonu 
house,  was  advised  to  complain  to  the  Collector,  which 
he  did,  saying,  "  vSir,  I  have  been  abused  here  by  som^ 
of  the  rascals  in  this  place,  and  I  come  to  tell  yoa  oi 
it,  as  I  understand  you  are  the  principal  !" 

A  party  of  lynchers  in  Nevada  lately  told  a  -victina 
he  could  chooee  what  kind  of  a  tree  he  wovdd  be  hangeq 
upon.  "  Then  let  it  be  a  gooseberry  bush,"  said  he* 
"  That  isn't  big  enough,"  was  the  reply.  ^2fevej< 
mind,"  said  he,  "  I'll  waittdl  it  grows." 

A  most  worthy  man,  unaccustomed  to  public  speak» 
ing,  being  suddenly  called  upon  to  address  a  Sundays 
school,  rose  to  his  feet,  and  after  vainly  BtruggUng  for 
utterance,  at  last  hoarsely  muttered,  "  Dear  childrenj 
don't  ever  fool  with  powder." 

A  httle  girl  lately  observed  to  her  mamma,  as  an  in., 
dication  of  the  growth  of  capital  punishment,  that  tha 
newspapers  never  spoke  of  an  exhibition  of  pictures 
without  eaying  there  was  a.  Iianginy  committee  ap* 
pointed. 

A  lady  promised  to  give  her  maid  twenty-fivepounds 
as  a  marriage  portion.  The  girl  got  married  to  a  man 
of  low  stature,  and  her  mistress  on  seeing  him  was  sur- 
prised, and  said,  "  Weil,  ilary,  what  a  httle  husband 
you  have  got."  "  La!"  exclaimed  the  girl,  "what could 
you  expect  for  twenty-five  pounds  ?" 

It  is  said  that  the  following  words  acti;ally  formed 
the  peroration  of  the  counsel's  plea  for  his  chentin  tn 
as  ault  ani  battery  case  in  Alabama — "  Lettjiehumbla 
ass  crop  the  thistle  of  the  valley!  Let  the  sagacious 
goat  browse  upon.the^ountain's  brow,  but,  gentlemen 
of  the  jmy,  I  say  John  Gundle  is  not  guilty." 

■'  Thomas,  I  have  always  placed  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  you.  Kow  tall  me,  Thomas,  how  is  it  that 
mv  butcher's  bills  are  so  large,  and  tact  I  always  hcv.^ 
such  bad  dinners  ?''  "  Keally,  sir,  I  don't  know  ;  for 
I'm  sure  v  e  never  have  anything  nice  in  the  kitchen 
that  we  don't  send  some  of  it  up  to  'the  parlour."  " 

Two  little  boys,  who  were  familiarly  called  Tom  and 
Jack,  on  their  first  day  at  school,  were  asked  their 
names,  to  which  the  firat  replied, .  "  Tom."  "  That  is 
not  polite,"  said  the  teacher;  "your  real  name  is' 
Thom-as;  be  sure  and  always  say  Thom-as.  And  now, 
my  little  man" — turning  to  Jack,  whose  face  seemed 
.suddenly  to  'orighten  up  with  the  light  of  a  new  idea 
— "what  is  your  name?"  "Jack-as!"  tiiumphantlj 
exclaimed  the  little  urchin. 

EI'lCiHAM  ox  M!SS  liREAD. 

While  bcUe.s  their  lovoly  graces  spread. 

And  fops  arouiKl  tliem  I'.utter, 
I'll  be  content  with  my  little  Bread, 
Arid  won't  ::s'ri  for  any  but  her. 
A  Toaj^t  bt  f  Tailor. — A  man  who  has  no  bills 
agiiinst  him  belongs  to  the  highest  order  of  uo-bill-ity. 

A  Gainer  by  Ch.^'GE.—  "  I'm  not  myself  at  all  to- 
day," .said  %  bore  to  a  wit.  "No  matter  for  that, ' 
was  the  reply.  "  Whoever  else  you  may  be,  rou  are  a 
gainer  by  the  change."  < 

"Ticlir." — At  a  school  at .  Newcastle  the  master 
r.«ked  atl.>ss  of  bojs  the  meaning  of  the  word  '"appe- 
tite.'  After  a  shoit  i;ause,  one  Utile  boy  said,  '•  T 
know,  5.ir  ;  wh=u  I'm  catiu'  I'm  happjr,  and  when  Tm 
^,9^0  I'Hk  y'-ghi," 
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miscellaneous; 


Lord  Derby  will  deliver  the  prizes  to  the  students  at 
Iiiverpool  College  on  December  20th. 

iThe  Eastern  Extention  Company's  cable  between 
"Bingapore  and  Penang  has  been  repaired. 

The  efifective  strength  of  the  army  in  Cuba  is  54,000 
jnen. 

Six  seamen  were  drowned  off  Liverpool  on  the  23rd 
vt  Nov.,  by  the  stranding  of  a  brig  on  the  Jordan  Flats. 

On  the  23rd  Nov.,  the  flax  and  tan  warehouse  of 
Irving  and  Co.,  Hull,  Was  burned  down.  The  damage 
/was  £50,000. 

OVDg  to  a  change  in  the  wind,  large  numbers  of 
vessels  are  arriving  at  Queenstown.  On  the  22d  Nov. 
/63  ships  came  in. 

Four  men  were  kiUed  at  Springfield  Engineering 
WorKs,  Glasgow,  by  a  boiler  explosion  on  the  morning 
of  the  22nd  Nov. 

The  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  West- 
minster Review,  on  "  The  Mint  and  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land," is,  it  is  said,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Charles  Pebody, 
author  of  "  Authors  at  Work." 

The  Neva  is  now  quite  frozen  overy  nnd  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow  has  set  in.  Navigation  stiU  continues, 
but  with  difBculty. 

The  Bengal  Government  has  applied  to  the  Viceroy 
lo  grant  a  sum  of  £500,000  to  provide  against  the  dis- 
tress which  is  anticipated  from  the  failure  of  the  crops. 

On  Nov.  21st,  a  number  of  apprentice  riveters,  in 
the  employment  of  Palmer's  Shipbuilding  Company 
.Jarrow,  struck  work  for  additional  wages. 

The  Morning  Advertiser  states  that  her  Majesty  the 
:Queen  has  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  open  t£e  next 
session  of  Parliament  in  person. 

Orders  were  received  at  Chatham  on  November  24, 
directing  that  a  battalion  of  Royal  Marines  is  to  be  at 
'  once  forwarded  to  the|Gold  Coast. 
'  An  important  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  is  an-  ' 
nounced  from  London.  Large  supplies  have  come 
Into  the  market,  !.the  effect  of  which  was  to  reduce 
the  quotations  33.  per  ton. 

Mr.  VvTialley,  M.P.,  has  withdrawn  from  any  further 
action  in  the  Tichborne  Case,  his  reason  being  the  "  ab- 
rupt and  premature  closing  of  the  evidence  for  the  de- 
jEence." 

A  New  York  telegram,  dated  Nov.  22nd,  reports  that 
Tweed  has  been  sentenced  to  twelve  years'  imprison- 
ment in  the  Penitentiary,  and  has  been  ordered  to  pay 
fi  fine  of  12,750  dollars. 

Mr.  Thomas  Baring  is,  believed  to  have  died  worth 
over  two  millions,  besides  pictures  and  works  of  :u-, 
•worth  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  miUiou.  Lord  Northbrook 
the  Viceroy  of  India,  is  his  principal  heir. 

Phoenix  Cotton  Mill,  Oldham,  containing  15,000 
gpindles,  and  valuable  machinery,  was  on  the  20th  Nov. 
totally  destroyed.  Damage  estimated  at  £14,000 — 
partially  covered  by  insurance. 

The  Vienna  Prcsss  states  that  the  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  Governments  have  arrived  at  an  under- 
standing upon  the  essential  points  of  the  National 
Bank  que.3tion. 

The  I.\boiu-er3  and  mechanics  in  the  employment  of 
J.  Stephens,  E.sq.,  at  his  iron  fouiidi-y  works,  Mer- 
chant's-road,  Gal  way,  are  out  on  strike,  wliich  leaves 
this  splendid  concern  idle. 

The  notorious  Tweed  Jias  been  sentenced,   for  his 
Bhar«  in  the  frauds  perpetrated  by  the  "Tammany 
(ring,"  to  imprisonment  for  12  months,  and  to  pay  a  line 
of  12,750  dollars. 
^        It  ia  rumoured  that  in  order  to  meet  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  new  Law  Reform,  tha  Govei-nment 
I    contemplate  setting  up  a  Court  of  International  Appeal 
ii    in  Ireland,  and  also  in  Scotland. 

i  '  Nov.  23,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  John  H.  Yeates,  secrotai  y 
>t    to  the  Great  Eastern  Steamship  Comp.my,  comncted 

I  last  sessions,  was  sentenced  to  ten  years'  penal  servi- 
tude for  embeeiling  about  £40,000  belonging  to  that 
company, 

I  At  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  on  TS'ovember  2?, 
!  ja  brig  with  a  crew  of  about  12  men  went  down,  with 
I  all  on  board.  The  New  Brighton  lifeboat,  which  had 
'.  gone  to  her  assistance,  could  not  get  near  enough  on 
'     account  oi  tlie  strong  gale. 

!  The  Times'  American  correspondent  says  the  com- 
munications reccived'from  the  Spanish  Government  by 

'     the  United  States  are  of  a  very  friendly  character.  A 

f    peaceful  settlement  of  the  question  is  nov/  exjectsd  at 

,  Wa^'hington. 

On  the  22nd  Nov.  the  Exhibition  Palace  was  for- 
mally closed.    The  event  was  marked  by  a  great  musi- 

j  oal  performance  by  the  membei-s  of  the  Philharmonic 
Bocietj,  under  the  leadership  ol  Sir  Piobert  Stewart. 


The  programme  included  many  of  the  greatest  effort"! 
of  Handel,  MendelsEohn,  and  Mozart,  and  concluded 
with  the  new  Cantata,  written  by  Dr.  Waller  and 
composed  by  Sir  E.  Stewart.  The  building  was 
crowded. 

The  directors  of  the  Midland  Railway  of  England 
have  conceded  the  demands  of  their  pointsmen  for  in- 
creased wages  and  occasional  leave  of  absence.  The 
increase  wiU  amount  to  about  4s.  pe»  week  ;  the  leave 
of  absence  to  four  days  per  annum. 

The  "  Time  Regulation"  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  are  continuing  tlieii*  labours,  and  pro- 
pose to  regulate  clocks  at  about  £3  perannum  if  within 
half  a  mile  of  Stephen' s-green,  and  something  more 
if  beyond  that  distance. 

The  conference  of  the  Sliners'  National  Association 
was  resumed  at  Leeds,  Nov.  20.  After  Bome  routine 
business,  the  Coal  Miner's  Act  of  1872  wasdiscussed  at 
considerable  length.  A  resolution  was  canied  for  the 
total  repeal  of  the  Criminal  Lsvw  Amendment  Act. 

The  Irish  Board  of  Public  Works  has  published  a 
most  important  pamphlet,  containing  the  reports  fur- 
nit-hed  to  the  Board  on  the  construction  and  working 
of  "  barrages"  on  French  rivers,  and  their  applicability 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  river  Shannon. 

Mr.  Berkeley  Hughe?,  who  has  represented'Cnr- 
narvon  borough  since  1837,  has  announced  his  in- 
tention of  cfi'i-ring  himself  .for  re-election,  lilr.  E.  J 
Williauis,  of  ib«  Northern  circuit,  is  mentioned  as 
t'ue  Radical  candidate. 

On  Nov.  22,  the  direct  telegraphic  service  between 
London  &c.,  and  various  Scotch  and  Northern  towns 
were  interrupted  owing  to  a  poplar  tree  having  been 
blown  down  near  Sheiiield,  aud  which  in  its  fall  broke 
14  wire.--,  inteiTuptiug  as  many  circuits. 

The  Times'  iladrid  Correspondent  says  that  General 
Sickles,  after  making  all  preparations  to  leave  Spain 
with  the  whole  of  the  United  States'  Legation,  has 
decided  to  wait  for  further  in  itructlons.  It  is  evident 
the  position  is  believed  there  to  bo  less  serious  than  it 
is  considered  in  America. 

The  Tlmei'  correspondent  ssys  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment and  pre^s  believe  the  ^'irgi•aius  question  has  en- 
tered upon  a  phase  in  which  satisfactory  and  honour- 
able arrangement  to  both  parties  may  be  expected, 
ov.'ing  to  President  Grant  leaving  the  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  Congre.-^s. 

A  dinner  was  given  on  the  21at  Nov.  to  Lord  Law- 
rence by  the  members  of  the  London  School  Board  in 
recognition  of  his  services  as  chairman.  Mr.  W.  E. 
For.ster,  Jf.P.,  presided,  and  spoke  in  unqualified  terms 
(if  tlieaotinn  of  the  Board  as  more  than  realising 
expectations. 

An  explosion  took  place,  at  noon  on  the  21st  Nov., 
at  Mesnes  Colliery,  belonging  to  Sir.  Charles  Turner, 
Wigan,  near  the  London  North- Western  Railway. 
At  the  time  of  the  explosion  there  v,-ere  74  persons  in 
the  pit,  wJiich  i?  170  yards  deep.  The  dead  aud 
wounded  are  now  being  brought  to  the  bank. 

The  Zmidon  Gazette  contains  the  Cvown  Office 
notices  of  Sir  Jolm  Coleridge's-  appointment  to  the 
Lord  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
of  Mr.  H.  James's  promotion  to  the  Attoj-ney-General. 
iihip,  and  of  Mr.Vernor  Ilarcourt's  appoiltmeut  as  the 
latter's  successor  in  the  post  of  Solicitor- General. 

The  tyoops  to  reinforce  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  will  be 
the  42nd  Highlandcr.'i  (now  at  Portsmouth),  and  the 
2nd  Battalion  of  the  16th  (Bedfordshii-p)  Regiment, 
who  are  now  in  camp  at  Aldershot.  Tlio  Highlanders 
■will  not  light  in  kilts,  as  the  authorities  consider  it 
un=;uitable  for  buph  warfare.  It  is  expected  that  more 
of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Engineers  v.'ill  be  sent  out. 

Deputations  from  ail  the  factory  associations  in 
Scotland  waited  upon  Mr.  Disraeli  atMacKean'sHotel, 
on  Nov.  20,  and  presented  an  address  thanking  hiui 
for  his  past  service  and  asking  him  for  his  continued 
support  to  the  legislative  measure  of  shortening  the 
hours  of  labovu'.  In  reply,  Mr.  Disraeli  promised  to 
support  the  Nine  Houi's'  Bill. 

There  are  strong  cases  for  Mr.  Plimsoll.  "The  Times' 
correspondent  at  Sierra  Leone  says  that  .steamers  from 
the  Gold  Coast  to  Liverpool  are  greatly  overloaded 
systematicaUy  ;  aud  unless  steps  to  remedy  this  are 
tal«;n,  the  sick  and  v\-ounded  from  the  seat  of  war  will 
suffer  severely.  The  doctors  on  one  lino  of  steamers 
act  as  pursers,  and  the  attendance  is  dangerously  in- 
adequate.   Government  interference  is  much  needed. 

The  Amoricr-.n  Government  has  despatched  an  ulti- 
matum to  Spain  on  the  Cuban  quarjel.  Its  terms 
are — Surrender  of  the  Virginiu.?  to  the  United  States, 
with  t'ue  survivors  of  the  crew  and  passengers  ;  apo- 
logy for  the  infult  to  the  States  ;  indemnification  of 
the  relatives  of.  tho  slaiq  ;  punishment  of  the  guilty 


parties  ;  and  liberation  of  confiscated  American  pro< 
perty.  The  warlike  feeling  in  the  United  States  i,i 
eaid  to  be  slowly  settling  down,  though  the  prepara- 
tions for  war  are  still  unrelaxed  in  their  activity.  It 
is  said  that  within  three  weeks  there  wUl  be  a  largo 
American  fleet  in  Cuban  waters. 

Mr.  Peacock,  author  of  "  Ralph  Skirlaugh,"  has  a 
now  novel  nearly  ready  for  'the  press,  "bearmg  the  title 
of  "  John  MarkenfieU,"  and  touching  upon  many  oi 
the  social  andpoUt'c;il  questions  of  these  latter  days. 

A  new  monthly  literary  Journal  will  be  started  on 
the  1st  of  J.anuarj',  under  the  title  of  the  Liter arij 
Herald,  conducted  by  the  editor  of  the  Nciaovendor. 
The  Neivsvendor  will  from  that  date  be  issued  weekly 
instead  of  monthly. 

Jlessrs.  Macmillan  are  about  to'  issue  a  somewhat 
elaborate  book  on  technical  education.  Bach  point  of 
view  is,  we  are  told,  to  be  fully  discussed — tha  educa- 
tional, the  industrial,  and  the  scientific.  Tho  writsr 
is  Mr.  Thomas  Twinmg,  Vice-President  of  the  Society 
of  Arts. 

A  company  is  being'  formed,  called  "  The  Protestant 
Newspaper  Company,  _  Limited,"  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  a  newspaper  in  M«,nchester,  the  object  being 
to  havo  in  Lancashire  an  organ  to  uphold  Evangelical 
principles  in  opposition  to'Ritualism.  I'he  Mancueattr 
Protestant  Standard  is  to  be  the  title  of  the  new 
journal. 

Delegates  representing  the  Midland  Railway  points- 
men have  had  another  interview  with  the  directors  of 
that  company,  and  their  agitation  has  now  been 
brought  to  ,1  clorie  by  the  board  conceding  payment  fci 
Sunday  duty,  which,  in  some  CL^es,  will  be  equivalent 
to  an  advance  of  wages  of  nearly  4s.  per  week,  and  foui 
days'  leave  of  absence  without  stoppage  of  paymant 
Sbunters  and  goods  guards  are  still  agitating  vigo, 
rously. 

A  telegram  from  the  Calcutta  correspondent  of  tha 
Times,  dated  November  24th,  states  that  the'  Zemin- 
dars' Association  report  that  they  e-'',<oct  only  6-lGths 
of  an  average  crop  of  rice  for  C0,0u0.000  people,  ex- 
cluding Oris.'a.  They  urge  an  immedintD  prohi'oition 
of  the  export  of  grain,  except  from  Burmah.  Largs 
import  havo  already  been  made,  and  the  relief  com- 
mittees believe  the  n-itive  charity  vfill  be  displayed  by 
the  distribution  of  rice,  but  not  by  large  subscriptiona 
of  monc}'.  The  association  acknowledges  the  foresight 
and  promptitude  of  the  Government. 

The  Honoiirable  Nyruui  Reynolds,  a  di3tir.guishe.d 
member  of  the  bar  of  Vfyoming  Countj',  U.S.,  would 
have  been  just  the  man  to  have  settled  tha  orthogra- 
pWcal  difficulties  of  tho  Tichborne  case.  Taunted  in 
court  for  his  eccentricities  in  that  line,  this  counsel  said 
to  the  jury; — "The  learned  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  finds  fault  with  my  writing  and  spelling,  as  though 
tho  merits  of  the  case  depended  upon  such  mattpvs. 
I'm  agin  lugging  in  any  such  outside  affairs,  but  I  will- 
say,  that  a  man  must  be  a  great  fool  v,-ho  can't  spell 
a  word  more  than  one  way."  This  reminds  us  of  tha 
darkey  who  was  chaffed  about  his  habit  of  writing  him- 
self down  as  "  Tomas,"  who  put  his  critics  down  with 
"  I  ucderstand.  all  about  dat,  but  you  ought  to  knov,' 
the  ,'Merican  langtsage  is  very  unregular,  and  cler  is 
more  dan  one  right  way  to  spell  a  man's  name  in  dis 
countiT."  Vfe  do  not  suppose  an  army  was  ever  yet 
defeated  without  plenty  of  proof  being  forthcoming 
th-.it  it  ought  to  have  been  victorious,  but  it  -would  be 
hard  to  beat  the  way  in  which  -a  Yankee,  bragging  of 
his  countrymen's  v/arlike  achievement,',  disposed  of  the 
Englishman's  reminder  that  they  got  the  v/orst  of  ibat 
Long  Is^^nd.  "  Well,  yes,"  said  he,  "  you  did  whip  us 
there,  but  then,  you  see,  in  that  battlo  the  Americans 
somehow  didn't  seem  to  take  any  interest  in  thefight." 

Irish  Ckampion  Athletic  Club. — His  Excellency 
tho  Lord  Lieutenant  has  been  pleased  to  accspt  tha 
otiice  of  patron  of  this  club,  lind  has  forwarded  to  the 
hon.  secretary  a  do.nation  to  a£.=;:ftt  in  the  proposed 
formation  of  a  permanent  enclosure  for  athletics, 
cricket,  foot'oall,  archery,  &c..  Sec. 

Rapid  Atlantio  P.\:iSAGE.  —  The  new  steamship 
Indiana,  o-^^the  American  Steamsiiip  Company's  Piuli- 
delphia  and  Liverpool  line,  v.-hicli  kft  Liverpool  for 
Philadelphia  on  Thursday,  November  6th,  at  12.1.; 
p.m.,  arrived  in  the  Delaware  on  Sunday,  the  IGth.  at 
S  p.m.,  making  a  rapid  passage  of  10  (fays  7'i  hours  ap- 
parent, or  10^  days  mean  time.  This  compares  favoiii-- 
ably  vv'ith  the  po,ssages  of  the  fast  steamers  which  left 
same  day  for  Now  York.  Her  sifter  ship  the  Ohio, 
now  loading  for  Philad.clphia,  has  rJro  proved  hor::.s!f 
to  be  very  fast,  her  last  passage  out  from  Quesiistov.  n 
being  made  in  ,  9  days  8  hours,  and  back  in  9  days  ]  U 
hours,  during  three  days  of  whicii  she  c;!CounterQd 
.strong  easterly  gales  and  head  sea. 
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TO  C0FJIESP0N1>ENTS. 

Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days  after 
they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their  number, 
tbey  are  unavoidnbly  held  over. 

Cnntributors  are  roqnesteH  to  state  diBtinctly  w^at,  if  any, 
remuneration  they  cxpectfor  their  contributions  ;  attention 
to  tluB  is  particuVrly  reiiuested. 

J?ejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  e;ccept  stamps  are  enclosed 
for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  vpe  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  iMSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  tliem ;  but  if  our  rule  is  complied 
Vith  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely  if  foiuid  un- 
suitable. 

•*^"^^^•^■^■»■N^^.■^.v^■\.v^.•^v■^.X^.N^.•^v^.>>J»<y*.^.%A.^WV^.-^.^.-w^xN^.^.^•«. 

llTTLE   E.M'U-  .JlND  LlTl'LE  1)0N   GIOVANNI.— Mrs.  Hem? 
Woodwrotq  "  East  Xynne."  The  new  quadrille,  "Ma- 
dame A))goi's  Daughter,"  is  considered  to  be  extremely 
jni  tty.    The  writing  is  a  trifle  too  oniate ;  simpUcity 
,    would  be  better ;  but 'it  is  good,  nevertheless. 
i?!CHELiKU. — Vour  nervousness  comesof  self -consciousness- 
Think  les.s  concerning  your  presence  in  a  room,  forget  your- 
Kiif,  and  keep  your  mind  employed.    Above  all  things, 
keep  yourself  busy  ;  never  be  icUe,  and  the  uncertainty 
will  gradually  wear  away. 
A  Lover  of  the  Akts.— llodelling  is  too  delicate  to  be 
successfully  done  by  one  unskilled.    We  would  advise  you 
to  seek  profe.ssional  advice 
ill^Dn.icn.— Your  complaint  is  commou,  and  is  attended 
with  ultimate  bad  consequences.    Habitually  bathe  in  cold 
water— in  fact,  take  cold  baths  in  the  mornings.  Take 
moderate  exercise  aud  keep'  your  mind  occupied.    If  you 
continue  to  be  trouliled,  wear  a  cold  water  bandage  around 
the  loins. 

X'"CiNDA  desires  to  know  where  she  can  procure  Mungleton's 
.  Transparent  Cement.  It  was  sold  in  the  Dublin  Exhibi- 
tion.    Can  any  subscriber  help  i 

Gipsy.— A  man  of  19  can  marry  agiil  of  17,  mthout  legal  d»- 
triment  to -their  'childreTi's  status.  The  consent  of 
).iircnt5  to  marriages-  is  not  legally  required.  But  wards 
in  Chancery  camiot  man  y  without  permission  of  the  court. 
A  marriage  before  a  registrar  is  legal.  Your  writing  is  not 
'very  good.  ■ 

•i.\BY  Napoleon.— We  have  repeatedly  announced  that  we 
cannot  answer  questions  ciAceniing  stories  of  AvMch  we 
know  nothing.  Merit  and  not  length  is  what  we  want.  If 
you  ask  your  price  (as  we  request)  we  consider  the  value  .of 
the  story,  end  if  xe  likeit'-iS^^y;  and  if  we  don't,  wo  don't. 

.  Let  us  reiterate  f Of  the  rtoja^h  time  that  we  cannot  corre., 
s.(iona  through  the  post,  sav4  with  authors  whose  MSS.  we 
have  accepted.    Tour  wiiting  is  not  good. 

4viiRO0. — Xfyoaread  our  pnswcr  with  even  a  little  atten- 
tion you,  will  see  .that  we  determined  the  point  raised.  It 
in  not  correct  to  say  the  "Sliss  Carews"— you  should 
say  the  "Misses  Carew."  Any  book  on  etiquette  will  suit 
you— Routledge  has  published  one  for  a  shilling  which 
you  can  get  from  Smith  and  8on,-  Abbey-street.  Cultivate 
your  good  nature  and  you  must  have  good  manners :  but 
-lO  not  be  boisterous  or  ostentatious- quietness  and  a 
jjleasaut  reserve  are  the  bases  of  social  conduct.  If  the 
jiirl  says  she  loves  you  as  a  brother— and  means  it^she  Is 
not  likely  to  marry  you. 

r>!LL-wiSHER.— Mr.  Du-Val's  songs  can  probably  be  had 
>iom  Mr.  Do-Val.  Your  letter  is  quite  correctly  directed. 
ifcMES  WiNTEiU- Your  writing  and  diction  are  excellent. 
We  thin£  you  well  qualified  to  take  a  clerkship.  Adver- 
tise or  go  in  for  the  Excise.  Wa  believe  you  would 
pn<>3. 

4?,I,LA.^Your  writing  and  spellin-g -are  quite  good  enough 
for  a  telegraph  clerkship.  Write.to  Mr.  Cornwall,  Secre- 
tary, C^cnenil  Post-office,  Dublin,  for  a  programme  of  ex- 
amination and  form  of  application. 

<iJ^v.AJ^D  Paul  F.— See  answer  to  "Baby  Napoleon."  Y'our 
writmg  is  pretty  good,  and  Would  probably  pass  for  the 
Excise. 

-  f  — We  carmot  advertise  yx)ur  capabilities  in  curing  dis- 
eases.   Advertise  them  yourself. 

OUB.— The  degree  of  B.A.  4s  most  easily  to  be  had  in  the 
Queen  s  University— the  numcuhrm  is  not  long,  neither 
are  the  examinations  difficult.  Any  magazine  will  pay 
you  for  your  writings,  if  they  are  worth  paying  for.  AVe 
think  you  rather  inquisitive  when  you  ask  how  much 
Miss  Braddon  has  received  for  "Taken  at  the  Flood," 
and  we  think  our  readers  wiU  agree  with  us.  Miss 
Braddon  is.  aged  thirty-sis,  and  was  born  in  Soho 
London.  '  ' 

lEATH  is  a  young  lady  who  is  troubled  with  blushing, 
and  she  desires  a  cure.  There  is  no  cure.  In  many 
persons  it   proceeds  from  a  weak  nervous  system ;  in 


many  who  are  strong  aud  healthy  it  is  nothing  less  than  a 
physical  affection,  which  time  often  but  not  always 
amends.  It  is  rather  pretty  in  a  woman,  and  "  Meath" 
need  not  fret.  Determination  not  to  Care  whether  you 
blush  or  not  often  bring.s  about  a  cure.  "  jMeath's"  hand 
wfitihg  is  very  nice. 
E.  H.  vy.— Your  writing/lnight  pass  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners if  it  weie  less  crowded  with  flourishes— these 
destroy  even  the  best  writing.  A  History  of  France,  by 
M.  Guizot,  is  now  being  puBUshed— a  superb  work,  price 
243.  A  cheap  one' by  the  late  Mr.  Chambers,  can  be  had 
fo^  3s.  6d. 

J.J.  M.,  in  our  ig.sue  of  the  9th  inst.,  asks  as  to  where  the 
foilo\»ing  lines  occur  :— 

Oh,  faith,  Kitty  Cray, 
You'll  find  out  some  llne  day 
That  you'll  be  put  to  bed  with  a  spade 
^  jn  the  .^(SuaJ  way. 
The 'author  of  "Hands  off  till  you're  better  acquainted' 
>vritcs  to  say  that  our  coiTospondent  probably  refers  to 
that  song  published  by,  and  the  property  of,  Jlossrs.  Har' 
and  Churchill,  of  Belfast,  and'  sun;;,  with  another  song  by 
the  same  compo.sei-,  '''Coleraiiif  Wliiskey,"  at  Dr.  Corry's 
diorama  of  Ireland.    The  vtv.-e  referred  to  runs  properly 
thus  : —  ■  . 

Kitty  Crc;i,  sou:  V,  when  I'm  laid  in  the  clay 

(Put  to  bed  wiTj.  in  the  usual  \(-av),  • 

.4nd  yonr.^Jelf  o  ,  a  neglected  old  maid, 

'i'vdth  you're- ci.-.         .  will  "sting  you,  I'm  greatly 
afraid ; 

Aud  wiien  Death,  Kitt3r  rroa,'comes  to  take  vuu  away 
(For  his  visit  he'll  1)ii»,'.b'otli-ito's;hnCT  apd ssdlitea),'  ' 
Och,  you'll  fip.d,  KJtty  '(;:ri-a,  it  v.ou't  theu  cWta'wy— 
"  Hands  oli 't^H-you' re  better  acquainted."  , 
P.N.  (Castleba^i — It  is  not  wortii  your  whUe  to  dye' y^ur 
hat— it  wjU  fade  too  soon.    If  there  is  no  indenture  be- 
tween you  aud  .jKntr  mastor,  yon  can  leave  him;  biit  if 
there,  is  he  can  send  you  lo  jail.     Pimples  arise  from 
'  either  impivity  or  poverty  of  blood.    Take  iodide  of  potas- 
sium— one  St^the  best  medicines  in  existence — a  table- 
spoonful  threeytimes  a-day.    Take  it  every  alternate  week. 
We  are  sorry -tb  say  your  handwriting  is  bad  and  your 
spelling  worse.' 
W.  D.— To  remoje  scabs  from  the  head— drop  a  walnut-size 
of  fresh  quic];lime  into  -a  pint  of  water ;  let  it  stand  all 
night ;  then  pour  off  the.'water  clear  from  all  deposit  ;  add 
a  quart  er  of  a  pint  of  the  hest  vinegar,  and  wash  the  head. 
Only  wet  the  ro<Its  of  the  hair. 
Jerome —The  line  you  mention  is  the  .second  of  a  couplet 
often  qffoted  from  "Darid  Garrick's  Prolog'ae  on  quitting 
the  Stsigfft4StfTW.   It  ruiis  thus  :—  , 

"  Their  cause  I  plead— plead  it  in  heart  and  mind, 
A  fellow  feeling  makes  one  wondrou^kind." 
A  Surveyor''  should  know  aU  the  books  of  Euclid.  Canada 
ought  to  be  a  good  place  for  suvveyors  ;  but  London  is  the 
best  place.    As  to  your  story,  see  the  reply  to  "Baby  Na- 
poleon." 

\N  Admirer  of  ihb-Pe.nny  De-spatch.— 8st.  51b.'<.  is  not 
light  for  a  lacty.  It  is  about  rtght.  Lem<m  juice  does 
make  the  .skin  wliito  ;  but  the  use  of  all  these  things  is  in- 
jurious. Some  like  light  aud  some  dark  eyes ;  bright  eyes 
are  generally  admired.  No.  6  is  a  small  glove.  Hands  may 
bo  small  and  not  handsome— shape  is  the  test.  Complexion 
has  nothing  to  do  with  aristocracy— all  such  talK  is  non- 
sense. Stout  ladies  do  not  look  well  on  horseback,  Y'ou 
do  not  enclose  any  writing ;  bqt  your  letter  is  written 
pretty  weU. 

ClKL  wiites— From  the  readiness  with  which  you  so\-our. 
teouslx  reply  every  wi«k  to  your  correspondents,  1  am  em- 
boldened to  solicit  your  kind  advice  on  a  matter  that,  how 
ever  trivial  it  may  be  regarded  l)y  others,  possesses  a  most 
important  and  vital  interest  for  me,  which  indeed,  if  it 
did  not,  I  would  not  be  thus  engaging  your  most  useful 
and  valuable  time.  I  am  a  young  female  of  twenty  years, 
and  am  in  the  enjoyment  of  considerable  affluence,  and  I 
believe  I  may  say  truthfully,  possess  a  fair  allowance  of 
peraonal  attractions.  From  about  my  fourteenth  year  I 
became  deeply  attached'  to  a  young  man  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, a  couple  of  years  my  senior.  I  have  continued 
since  without  intermission  to  love  hira  most  inordinately, 
my  love  increasing  witli  my  giowth  and  strength,  till  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  without  him  life  would  be  to  me  an 
insupportable  misery.  He  returned  niy  affection  quite  as 
ardently  and  sincerely,  but  while  my  friends  are  rich,  he 
is  not  only  poor  but  so  incumbered  that  our  marriage 
would  be  an  impossil)Uity  for  about  seven  or  eight  years. 
I  have  been  often  asked  in  maniage  by  gentlemen  whose 
position  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  my  own.  Jly  parents 
grantea  their  full  approval,  and  often  persuaded  me  to 
consent,  out,  although  the  gentlemen  were  quite  woi-thy 
of  mc  in  every  respect,  I  would  sooner  suffer  to 
be  executed  than  to   resign   myseU    for  mooeT — 


and  impose  a  life  of  misery  on  myself  to  please  mr 
parents.  Now,  I  would  ask  you  what  is  best  to  be  donet 
I  scarcely  know. what  I  -write,  but  please  advise  me  to  tho  , 
best  for  my  own  peace  of  mind.  I  am  quite  content  to  ^ 
wait,  however  long,  for  my  sweetheart.  Ought  I  ask.  a  pro,"" 
mise  from  him  and  give  him  mine  ?  By  all  means,  tike  his 
promise  and  give  him  your.*.  Don't  wait  so  long  as  seven 
years — two  ac  most.  Above  all  things  be  sure  yon  know 
your  own  mind. 

O.NE  who  THI.NKS  the  DESPATCH  OUGHT  TO  BE  KEAD  I.t 

Every  House  is  troubled  with  a  varicose  vein.  You  had , 
better  consult  a'  medical  man  j  but  you  can  procure  an 
elastic  stocking  at  any  hosier's  in  Dublin,  or  at  a  mor.ster' 
house.    Avoid  standing  for  long  periods.    We  confess  wa 
ttink  your  position  as  a  Constabulary  man  is  against  your 
disease.    Try  and  get  office  work,  where  yua  can  sit,  and 
give  up  walking  "  beats."    With  practice  you  might  be- 
come a  sufficiently  good  -writerto  go  into  an  office. 
Octavius.— January  is  far  from  a  faTonrable  month  for 
crossieg  the  Atlantic  ;  but  if  yon  must  go,  tbere  is  littls 
use  itTrepUiing.    Half  a  dozen  lines  send  steamers  across, 
but  the  Canard  mail  steamers  ate  considered  the  best. 
Tbey  leave  on  Sunday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  eveninga 
'  froraQneenstov/n.  As  we  know  nothing  of  your  profession, 
hsaiits,  or  capacity,  we  cann'ot  atlvise  you  as  to  the  State  you 
should  prefer.  . 
B.  L.  T.— Y'ou  are  already  ttieotl  for  the  offices  for  which 
you  seem  likely  to  prove  capable.  Y'our  -writing  is  not  good 
— quite  difficult  to  decipher ;  atid  your  spelling  is  imperfect- 
J0H>"  C. — Yon  should  ask  the  fathor  s  consent  frankly  like  it 
man,  aud  have' no  mystery  ajjftut  the  matter.     There  1* 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  loving  a  good  girl,  and  being 
loved  by  her;  on  the  contrary.  Judging  from  your  lettert 
we  don't  thiiik  you  wiU  find  the  father  obdurate,  for  you 
and  the  young  lady  appear  suited  to  each  other.  Time 
enough  to  ask  an  advice  on  your  action  in  that  eventuality, 
when  you  find  you  require  it,  which  we  don't  think  likely. 
Write  to  us  again  after  yon  have  made  the  plunge. 
Anclican. — In  theory  the  CTiurch  of  England  is  governed  bj^, 
means  of  its  Cohvocatlon  of  Bishops  and  cl«gy,  but  fraa'* 
tically.  Convocation  is  at  present  llrtle  more  thanamaiely 
deliberative  body.  There  Is  a  House'  of  Convocation  io» 
each  province,-  Canterbury  and  Y'prk,  eac'n  differently  coa;; 
stltuted.   That  of  Ciuiterbury  consists  of  two  House* :  tba  ^ 
upper  is  confined  to  the  bishops,  the  lower  is  composed  of  • 
the  dean  of  every  cathedral,  the  archdeacons,  with  prootor»' 
elected  from  every  cachedral  chapter,  and  two  more  elected 
by  the  clero^of  eyetf  diocese.    In  York  there  are  tva 
^u^s,  but  tneliishops,  deao*.  archdeacons,  sad  proctors 
sit  together.   A  fresh  election  of  pioctors  id  made  with 
erei-y  new  Parliament. 
Daisv. — It  is  quite  wrong  to  send  flowers  to  a  gentleman  with 
whom  you  are  not  acquainted ;  and  only  under  certain  cir. 
cumstanccs— greit  intimacy,  relationship,  great  dJeparity 
in  years,  or  in  illness— Is  it  permitted  to  send  them  to  gen, 
Ue'men  with  whom  yon  are  acquainted.    Pieces  of  camphol 
distributed  amongst  Uie  clothes  will  keep  away  motha. 
Your  writing  is  good. 
J.  O  B.— We  never  tried  tho  hair-destroyer,  and  we  oannofc 
speai  confldently  as  toils  properties  orefi«ct9.   But  we  da 
not  like  any  of  these  preparations. 
AliTPiii,  DoDQEfi  AND  Jackeen. — Oalliug  nick-names  is  ait 
ugly  practice  even  amongst  lovers    There  may  be  nothing 
behind  the  practice  but  mere  habit.     It  certainly  la 
no  sign  of  love.    Fair  and  dark  hair  have  their  admirer* 
in  equal  numbers. 
Di;buniensisPiumu9.— Your  handwiitingis  excellent.  For 

other  questions  see  answer  to  "  Baby  Napoleon." 
A  CO.NSTANT  Subscriber.— The  First  Monthly  Part  of  th* 
Penny  Despatch  can  be  had  by  enclosing  stamps  to  Hij 
Sheridan,  S3  Middle  Abbey-street. 
Declined  with  Thanks.-"  Why  say  that  I'm  Deceitful} 
"  On  a  Dead  Canary  ;"  "  The  Mill ;"  '•  Solitaire      "  Eily 
Macliree;"  "  My  Mary  Ban  Machree  f  "  Lines  suggested  ' 
on  hearing  that  Sackville-street  is  _  to  be  Planted  with 
Trees  ;"  "A  Prospect;"  "  Love ;"  "An  Aim;"  " Belshazzar/ 
"  A  Woman's  Reason  ;"  "Those  Haunting  Eyes;"'"Th« 
Old  Ked  Chair ; "  "  Edmond  Ashton's  Disappointment 
"Precept  aud  Example,-"    "Only  a  Flower;"  "  Bozied 
Alive  ;"  "  The  Sons  of  Toil  ;"  '•  Vincenzo."  ,  i 
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•'TAKEN  AT  THE  FLOOD." 

AS   OBIGINAIi  NOTXL, 

Specially  Written  by 
MISS  BRADDON, 
Author  of  "Ladv  Audley'a  Secret,"  *'  Strangers  and 
PUgrims,"  ite. 

y[iJX  EIGHTS  ^ESEBYXD.] 

CHAPTEPw  XXXIL 

BITTER  AS  ASHES. 

jady  Perriam  had  been  married  three  months.  Two 
oat  of  those  three  months  she  had  spent  at  Perriam 
Race,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  her  existence,'  as  Sir 
Aubrey's  wife,  was  quite  an  old  thing.  "Lady  Peniam, 
JSylvia,  Lady  Perriam,"  she  repeated  the  title  to  her- 
self wonderingly  sometimes.  There  was  so  small  a 
difference  between  Lady  Pemam  a&d  Sylvia  Carew- 
Ihe  same  discontent,  the  same  unsatisfied  yeainings 
jn&wed  Sylvia's  heart,  amidst  the  placid  grandeurs  of 
S'«rriam  Place,  as  in  the  village  school-house.  Her  am- 
otion had  been  gratified  beyondher  wUdest  dream,  but 
W^^gtatification  had  brought  her  so  little. 
'  ^or  a  little  while,  just  so  long  as  novelty,  like  the 
"biopin  upc«i  a  peach,  gave  cuaim  and  beauty  to  her 
.inixoundings,  she  had  believed  it  all-sufficient  for  con- 
tent^nay,  for  happiness. — to  be  mistress  of  Perriam 
•^lace  ;  to  be  able  ta  say  my  house,  my  dressingi  oom^ 

7  boudoir,  my  gardens,  my  servants  ;  to  bo  waited 
by  respectful  attendants  ;  to  have  a  carriage  at  her 

ximand  ;  and  to  bo  called  "  My  Lady."  It  was,  also, 
>7-»^'<axpi^*'^'^°^'  to  have  no  rooms  to  clean,  no  dinners 
to  cook,  no  cupa  and  saucers  or  plates  and  dishes  to 
|wash  after  every  meal — in  a  word,  no  daily  routine  of 
domestic  labour.  These  were  all  on  the  credit  side  of 
.ti|i||8<iger.  But  on  the  other  sida  the  sum  of  her 
dific<)|it«it3  swelled  day  by  day^  Novelty's  brief  bloom 
»oon  failed  from  Peftiam  Place  ;'the  large  empty  rooms 
"began  to  wear  a  dreary  look  ;  nay,  at  ^imes,  when  she 
^bod  been  long  alone  in  the -drawingroom,  there  grew 
upon  her  a  sense  of  some  ghostly,  unseen  presence 
llurking  in  the  background  of  that  spacious  saloon- 
She  almost  feared  to  look  behind  her  chair,  lest  she 
should  see  something,  what  sho  had  never  imaged  to 
herself.  Sometimes  ehe  woxild  glance  liervoualy  at 
Vne  of  those  seven  long  windows,  half  fearing  to  see  a 
ttrange  face  looking'  in  at  her— la  face  not  of  this 
,*jaih.  Perhaps  the  vicinity  of  so  many  dead  Per- 
riams  in  the  little  churchyard  yonder,  below  the 
jStaKan  garden,  may  have  had  soinething  to  da  with 
46hi8  fancy. 

,  jThis  stately  solitude,  seen  from  the  outside,  would 
'hkve  seemed  perfect  to  the  girlish  eyes  of  Sylvia 

Carew.  It  was  the  life  that  she  wotild  have  asked  for 
jJad  some  liberal  fairy  bade  her  choose  her  own  destiny, 
i^t  how  many  of  us  wotiid  choose  wrong  were  wo  per' 
•mitted  to  select  our  own  lot  out  of  the  urn  of  fate  ? 

He  who  shakes  the  lota  ia  the  um  alone  knows  what 

i«  good  for  us. 
That  splendid  life,  set  round  with  wprkDy  pompj 

fras  very  dismal  for  Sir  Aubrey  Perriam'a  youyg  wife. 

Sweet  though  it  was  to  ba  free  from  menial  labour, 

Ibe  days  seemed  long  and  empty  without  that  sordid 

te3>,  &(ln»Juii  (mt«  aauuL  sohcaa*  for  con^sistiuig 
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her  education.  She  would  read  the  Latin  poets,  with 
the  ajd  of  gramtnar  and  lexicon  ;  she  would  improve 
her  German.  Unhappily,  schemes  such  as  these  are 
apt  to  break  down  where  there  is  no  one  to  supervise 
the  studies'  or  sympathise  with  the  student.  Sylvia 
had  worked  desperately  at  German  during  Edmund 
Standen's  brief  courtship,  so  that  she  might  read  the 
books  he  admired,  and  talk  to  him  a  little  in  that 
rugged  language  which  has  a  force  and  power  hardly 
found  in  more  melodious  tongues,  pdmund  had  read 
Schiller's  baUada  to  her  sometimes  in  their  twilight 
dawdlings  by  streamlet  or  meadow,  and  to  please 
him  by  her  progress  she  had  worked  assiduously 
and  deemed  the  labour  Sweet.  .  Now,  she  yawned 
over  the  strong  wine  of  that  verse,  as 
if  it  had  been  the  weakest  milk  and  water  of  the  Words- 
worthian' school — infinitely  diluted  Wordsworth.  Nor 
did  Horace's-  odes,  which  had  seemed  full  of  grace  and 
meaning  when  Edmund  declaimed  and  explained 
them,  now  appear  anything  more  than  a  string  of 
nouns  and  adjectives,  ablate  absolutives  and  gerund- 
ives, worked  into  a  dktracting  tangle. 

She  might  have  obtained  some  kind  of  assistance 
from  Mordred,  but  whenever  she  ventured  to  appeal 
to  that  authority,  he  meandered  off  into  prosy  criti. 
cisnt  upon  the  bard,  and  insisted  on  entertaining  Sylvia 
with  a  catalogue  of  editions.  His  own  understanding 
was  too  weak  for  a  teacher,  He  could  only  repeat 
what  he  had  read.  Thus,' after  a  month  or  so  of  sys- 
tematic study,  Lady  Perriam-  lost  heart,  and  only 
took  up  her  books  in  a  desultory  manter. 

Sir  AuVjrey  gave  her  no  encouragement  to  study. 
He  had  the  old-fashioned  notion  that  a  young  woman 
should  know  how  to  make  what  hia  grandfather 
had  called  "puddens,"  wtA.  be  great  in  the  still- 
room.  If  she  hankered y^ter  higher  accomplish- 
ments, she  should  paini  flowers  and  butterflies 
upon  velvet,  or  draw  minute  landscapes  in  pen- 
cil, to  the  injury  of  her  sight,  or  paint  feathers 
in  the  same  minute  style  to  adorn  her  friends' 
albums.  Then,  to  fiU  up  the  sum  of  her  industrious 
days,  she  might  do  tambour  work,  or  Abraham  and 
Isaac  in  teilt-stitch,  as  the  last  Lady  Perriam  but  one 
had  done,  a  work  of  ai-t  which  might  be  seen  to  this 
day  in  the  Eohngbroke  chamber.  Of  blue  etockingg 
Sir  Aubrey  had  a  pious  horror. 

"  Look  at  Lady  Mary  Wortley,"  he  said,  when  he 
dissuaded  Sylvia  from  the  study  of  the  Latin  peets. 
"  She  was  vastly  clever,  but  hardly  respectable,  even 
at  her  best ;  and,  if  the  scandals  of  the  period  flr»t£^ 
be  believed,  not  over  plean."' 

For  music,  vocal  ov  instrumental,  Sir  Aubrey  cared 
not  a  jot.  He  had  bought  a  cottage  piano  at  Sylvia's 
requesty  and  it  was  pei-mitted ,  to  stand  in  a  corner  by 
one  of  the  fireplaces  in  the  saloon,  where,  in  his  heart  of 
hearts,  the  baronet  deemed  it  an  eye-sore.  He  would 
ask  Sylvia  to  sing  to  him  every  evening  in  etaotly  the 
same  courteous  tone  ;  but  he  read  the  paper  while  she 
sang,  and  was  rarely  aware  of  the  subject  of.  her  min- 
strelsy. Yet  he  thanked  her  with  undsviating  polite- 
ness when  she  closed  the  piano. 

The  monotony  of  life  at  Perriam' Place  mS  far  he. 
yond  anything  one  covild  expect  in  a  monastery. 
Those  .solemn  abodes  are  subject  to  kaa  intrusion  of 
tnTolIersK^the  inaction  ola  vicar-general, .  chaoges.in 
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administration,  even  feast  days,  fast  days,  retreats,  an 
endless  variety  as  compared  with  life  at  Perriam,  whick 
was  smooth  and  changeless  as  the  bosom  of  a  caaaL/ 
The  well-trained  servants  prepared  and  set  forth  eack 
day's  meals  in  the  same  order.  The  same  stiUnesa 
pervaded  the  stately  mansion  from  day  to  day.  Tha, 
endless  ticking  of  the  Louis  Quartorze  clock  in  the 
hall — a  clock  whose  lacquered  case  was  emblazoned 
with  all  the  quarterings  of  the  Perriams — seemed  like 
a  reminder  of  eternity.  "  Always  the  same,  always' 
the  same,"  said  that  solemn  timepiece  to  Sylvia's. weary' 
ear.  Semper  eadem.  Semper  eadem,  ' 
.  Sir  Aubrey  was  never  unkind  to  her  ;  hut,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  not  the  indulgent  husband  she 
had  expected  him  to  be.  He  was  in  no  manner  her 
slave ;  but,  on  the  conteary,  expected  and  exacted 
perpetual  obedience  from  her.  He  was  rather  like  a 
kind  father  than  a  doting  husband.  He  did  notlavislj 
hia  wealth  upon  her  caprices,  and,  indeed,  rarely 
granted  her  requests — ^though  he' always  refused  theia 
with  amiability.  \ 

One  day  she  ventured  to  suggest  that  they  mighl?-' 
lead  a  gayer  life  than  their  present  existence,  that 
Perriam  Place  would  seem  all  the  pleasanter  if  it  were 
occasionally  filled  with  visitors.  Sir  Aubrey  raised  hia 
eyebrows  in  placid  astonisment. 

"  My  love,  are  you  not  happy  ?"  he  asked. 

Sylvia  sighed,  and  replied  that  ehe  was  perfectly 
happy. 

"  Then  why  hazard  our  happiness  by  introducing  a 
foreign  element  into  our  lives  ?  You  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  a  house  fi^  of  visitors,  neither  have  L 
Since  we  are  both  happy,  let  us  do  our  best  to  remain  so." 

Thus  spoke  tha-voice  of  age  and  wisdom,  but  youth'^ 
rebeUioua  heart  revolted  against  this  sage  decree^ 
Tears  of  vexation  started  to  Sylvia's  eyes. 

"  I  knew  you  lived  here  like  a  hermit  while  you 
were  a  bachelor,"  she  said  ;  "  people  used  to  talk 
enough  about  it.  But  I  thought  when  you  were  mar? 
ried  it  would  be  difi'erent — that  you  would  entertain- 
the  county  p6ople,  as  other  rich  men  do,  and  enjoy 
Uf  e  a  little." 

"  I  hope  the  prospect  of  entertaining  the  coanty 
people  was  not  your  sole  inducement  to  beeamo  my 
wife,"  answered  Sir  Aubrey,  with  that  air  of  offended, 
dignity  with  which  he  armed  himself  at  times  as  with 
a  hauberk.  "  As  to  enjoying  life,  I  live  my  own  life, 
which  is  to  my  mind  the  highest  enjoyment  possible 
to  humanity." 

Sylvia  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  submitted.  She 
was  obliged  to  submit;  she  had,  indeed,  discovered  tha4 
life  matrimonial  was  aU  submission.  Sir  Aubrey  was  & 
kind,  but  not  an  indulgent,  huaband.  That  enthusiasm 
which  had  led  him  to  woo  and  wed  a  village  school" 
master's  daughter  had  cooled  a  little  now  that  she  wa* 
his  wife— his  own  property  to  the  end  of  his  days.  It 
was  not  that  be  was  in  any  manner  disappointed-,  or 
that  his  admiring  affection  for  Sylvia  had  grown  cold.. 
He  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  lot,  supremely 
pleased  with  his  feir  young  wife  ;  hut  he  meant  to  live 
his  own  life,  and  meant  also  that  she  should  conform 
to  that  Ufe,  and  not  seek  strange  pleasures  and  amuse- 

j  ments  which  would  inflict  trouble  and  Texation,.a8  well 

j  as  expense,  on  him. 
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ness.  The  entresol  in  tte  Faubourg  St.  Honors  was 
not  ths  palatial  home  which  Sylvia  had  supposed  i?o 
great  a  man  as  Sir  Aubrey  would  inhabit  even  in  the 
land  of  the  stranger.  Sir  Aubrey  had  taken  his  bride  to 
all  the  usu;U  shows — the  Louvro,  Luxembourg,  the  great 
old  churches,  where  Sylvia  gazed  wonderingly  at  sta- 
tues and  gold  and  colour,  the  Jardin  des  Plants 
the  Hotel  Cluny,  Napoleon's  Mausoleum,  the  foim- 
tains  at  Versailles,  and  the  long  terrace  at  St. 
Germains.  All  these  things  Sir  Aubrey  had  shown 
her  ;  but,  wonderful  and  bSautifui  as  they 
leemed  to  the  untravelled  rustic,  a  shadow  of 
iulnesa  hung  over  them  all.  The  numerous  churches 
tired  her  before  she  had  seen  half  of  them.  The  vast 
palaces,  with  their  endlcas  pictures,  ijalled  upon  her 
sveary  senses.  Sir  Aubrey,  with  every  wish  to  be  kind, 
instructive,  and  explanatory,  always  contrived  to  bring 
her  away  from  the  objects  which  most  interested  her 
He  marched  her  from  place  to  place.  There  was  no 
lounging,  no  pleasant  loitering,  no  long  sultry  day 
dawdled  away  in  that  deep  wood  at  St.  Germains.  Tet 
Bylvia  fancied  that  she  and  Edmund  might  have  so 
wasted  a  day  had  they  two  been  bride  and  bride- 
groom. 

Sir  Aubrey  took  his  wife  to  the  Theatre  Francais  on 
vae  solitary  occasion  to  see  Sloli&re's  Fanvif^  Savanten^ 
but  put  his  veto  against  all  other  theatres  as  disre- 
putable. .'    -.  , 

The  weather  was  sultry  during  the  greater  part  of 
Sylvia's  honeymoon,  and  the  gi-eat  wide  streets  of  the 
Tfondecrful  city  wir^  dim  with  a  warm  vapour  that 
whispered  df  fever  and  cholera.  Sir  Aubrey's  habits 
were  ealiy,  and  the  evening,  the  only  period  when 
Paris  is  tolerable  in  summer  time,  was  a  period  of 
imprisonment  for  Sylvia.  She  was  playing  chess  with 
h&s  husband  hi  th© '  stifling  little  .saloon,  by  the  light 
of  a  pair  of  was  candles,  while  the  city  was  gay  with 
many  voices,  and  music,  and  light,  yonder  on  the 
boulevards,  where  the  night  wind  blev/  freshly- 
Sylvia  went  back  to  England  with  'the  impression  that 
Paris  was  a  splendid  city,  but  not  a  gay  one. 

They  returned  to  Perriam  Place,  and  Sylvia  re- 
ceirsd  the  homage  and  obedience  of  the  househoM  . 
and  in  the  moment  of  that  triumph  it  seemed  to  her 
an  all-sufficing  joy  to  be  mistress  of  Perriam  and  all 
these  dependents.  Whatever  surpiise  these  domestics 
had  felt  at  their  lord's-  strange  marriage  had  been 
carefully  smoothed  .out  of  their  faces.  They 
welcomed  James  Cairew's  daughter  respectfully 
BS  they  could  have  welcomed  the  Lady  Guinevere 
herself. 

Those  improvements  and  alterations  w.hich  Sylvia 
had  planned  with  so  much  satisfaction  before  her  mar- 
riage were  not  yet  put  in  hand.  Indeed',  a  very  short 
space  0£  married  life  had  shown  Lady  Pen-is.m  how 
iittle  power  she  was  likely  to  to  joy  ;  and,  perhaps 
even  worse  than  this,  hoipir  small  was  to  be  her  com- 
mand of  money.  She  knew  thtit  her  husband  had 
■♦realth  that  surpassefi  by  ten  fold  the  measure  of  his 
tependiture  ;  yet  she  derived  neither  pleasure  nor 
po^rsr  from  his  riches. 

He  looked  unutterable  surprise  the  first  time  she 
asked  him  for  money. 

"  My  dear  child,  what  can  yon  vrant  with  money  f 
he  asked,  as  if  they  had  been  on  a  desert  island  where 
the  circvilating  medlium  was  useless. 

"  I — I  sho\ild  like  a  little  to  spend,"  Sylvia  an.iwered 
childishly.  She  had  not  forgotten  that  wretched  wo- 
man in  Bell-alley,  Fetter-kna  Tenderness  of  heart 
*vas  not  Sylvia's  strong  point,  yet  it  irked  her  to  live 
r.midst  aU  those  solid  splendours,  satiated  with  tem- 
poral Comforts,  and  to  feel  that  in  all  likelihood  "Sfef 
uiother  was  starving.  ' 
"To  Spend  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  spending,"  said 


Edgeworth'a  model  parents,  for  instance — remonstrat- 
ing with  his  little  gul.  "My  dear  Sylvia,  ia  not  that 
rather  a  childifh  reason  f 

"  But  I, didn't  mean  to  say  that.  Of  course,  I  want 
the  money,  or  I  ehoulda't  have  asked  you  lor  it  I 
thought  you  would  give  me  aa  allowance,  perhaps, 
when  we  were  married/' 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,"  replied  Sir  Aubrey,  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  demanding  profound  consideration, 
"and  I  intend  to  do  so — ultimately.  But  really 
your  wants  must  be  infinitesimal.  You  have  the 
dresses  and  other  garments  you  botight  before  our 
marriage." 

"  The  dre.sses  are  getting  shabby,"  said  Sylvia.  "  I 
wore  them  all  the  time  we  were  in  Paris." 

"  A  month!"  said  Sir  Aubrey.  "  I  have  worn  this 
coat  neai'ly  eighteen  months." 

"Then  it's  time  you  had  a  new  one,"  cried  Syhdaj 
sorely  tried.  "But  I'll  go  on  wearing  my  shabby 
dresses,  ii  you  like.  It  doesn't  much  matter ;  I  never 
see  any  one  except  you  and  Mordred." 

"  I  hope  j'ou  hiive  sufficient  respect  for  me  to  dress 
as  nicely  to  please  me  as  you  would  to  win  the  ad- 
miiation  of  strangei-s,"  returned  Sir  Aubrey,  with  his 
ofi'ended  air. 

"  I  can't  dress  nicely  withoutmoney  to  buy  clothes,' 
replied  Sylvia.  "  Women's  dresses  are  not  like  men's 
coats — they  don't  wear  everlastingly." 

"  Then  it's  a  pity  women  do  not  adopt  more 
substantial  materials.  Isoltber  the  linsey-wol. 
seys  our  grandmothers  wore'  for 
brocades  which  they  kept  for 
required  to  be  renewed  every 
The  chairs  in  our  bedrooms  are  covered  with 
dresses  of  my  grandmother's.  However,  it  is  not  your 
fault  that  the  age  is  frivolous,  and  I  can't  be  angry 
with  you  for  following  ths  fasliion  of  your  day,  I'll 
give  you-  a  clifique  for  twenty  pounds,  and  before  that 
is  gone  I  will  arrange  your  allov/ance  of  pocket  money* 
There,  my  love,  don't  let  me  see  any  more  tears  in 
those  pretty  eyes."' 

Sir  Aubrey  wrote  the  cheque,  and  fancied  that  he 
had  acted  with  supreme  liberality. 

Sylvia  sent  half  this  money  to  Mrs.  Carford,  ia  the 
shape  of  a. ten  pound  note.  She  bought  a  dark  silk 
dress  with  the  remaining  .ten  iiounds,  tor,  having 
talked  of  wanting  a  new  dress,  she  was  obliged  to  show 
Sir  Aubrey  that  she  had  bought  one. 

Shortly  after  this  the  Viaronet  informed  his  wife 
graciously  that  he  had  decided  upon  allowing  her  two 
hundred  a  year,  payable  quarterly,  for  her  personal  ex- 
penditure, and  this  he  evidently  .considered  a  mos*. 
liberal  aUov.'ance.  Sylvia,  thanked  him  warmly,  and 
was  indeed  gratefid  for  anything  v/hich  should  be  hers 
without  question.  All  her  dreams  of  refurnishing  the 
library  and  replacirig  tho  faded  curtains  in  the  saloon 
witb  amber  satin  were  quite  over.  She  knew  that  in 
Sir  Aubrey  she  had  found  a  new  master.  It  was  a- 
more  exalted  bondage  than  her  servitude  to  iiei-  father, 
but  it  was  bondage  aU,the  same. 


use,  nor  the 
state  occasions, 
three  months- 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

THOU  XOOES't  so  LIKE  WHAT  ONCE  WAS  mSE^ 
Time  wears  the  baiuty  oif  ali  temporal  blessing.?. 
That  stately  old  yellow  chariot,  which  had  been  at 
first  a  source  o':  pride  to  Lady  Perriam,  by  degrees 
became  almost  loathsome,  so  dismal  were  her  lon'ely 
drives.  Sir  Aubrey  preferi'ed  pottering  about  his 
farms  on  splinter  to  promenades  in  the  j'-illow  chariot, 
so  Sylvia  had  tliut  equipage  to  herself  and  her  own 
thoughts.  It  was  like  a  state  prison  upon  wheals. 
Beautiful  as  was  t'ne  scoiioy  round  Perriam,  Sylvia 
soon  grew  weary  of  nature's  loveliness.  Before  sh» 
h'ld  been  a  month  at  the  Place  sho  knew  the  l.indscape 
by  heart,  the  iiiU  sides  trom  wliich  she  saw  the  distant 
t!.'e  femy  lanes  down  which  the  great  coach  went 
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cob-walled  cottages  looked  the  chosefi  abodes  of  peaoi 
and  contentment.  ', 

Lady  Pei-riam  looked  at  those  rustic  houses  with  % 
strange,  perplexed  fe«ling.  She  had  not  been  happy 
when  she  lived  in  a  cottage,  yet  now  th^t  she  inhabited 
a  mansion  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  those  humbler  dweU- 
iugs  must  hold  the  secret  of  happiness.  She  was  very 
lonely.  Her  lord's  society  gave  her  no  delight,  the 
park  and  ganlens  of  Perriam  Place  became  as  a  desert 
to  her  weary  eyes.  She  paced  the  Italian  terrace  day 
after  day,  and  looking  down  on  the  peaceful  graveyard 
below  the  marble  balustrade,  envied  those  Perriama 
who  no  longer  knew  hfe's  woarineas. 

The  few  county  families  with  whom  Sir  Aubrey 
condescended  to  maintain  a  tepid  acquaintance  paid 
their  formal  viiiits  to  the  new  mi.-;tre.-^i3  of  the  Place, 
and  were  not  a  Uttle  surprised  at  the  graceful  ease  of 
manner  with  which  Lady  Perriam  received  them.  She 
was  in  no  wise  abashed  by  these  magnates  cf  the  land. 
But  others  came  as  well  as  the  county  perrjle.  Jlrs. . 
Toynbee  and  her  two  over-dressed  dauRhtet-s  %vera 
among  the  earUest  of  Sylvia's  visitors.  Ihe  manufac- 
turer's wife  came  with  the  intention  of  patronising 
Lady  Peniam,  but  was  not  slow  to  discover  frota 
Sylvia's  reception  that  patronage  was  not  exactly  the 
tone  to  take  here. 

"  We  always  said  you  would  marry  well,  my  dear,"*  ' 
said  Mrs.  Toynbee,  almost  taking  credit  to  herself  for 
Sylvia's  elevation.    "  You  had  an  air  so  far  a'oove  youi 
station." 

"  My  father  was  a  gentlenjan  before  be  was  a,  parish, 
schoolmaster,"  answered .  Lady  Perriam  coolly.  "  £ 
never  pretended  to  a  higher- station  thtn  that  of  a 
gentleman's  daughter." 

"  Of  course  not,  my  love  ;  but  you  know  there  are 
lines  of  demarcation.  Everyone  eould  see  how  supe- 
•rior  you  and  Mr.  Carev/  wore,  yet  the  gentry  coultin't 
associate  with  you  quite  on  equal  terms,  however  muck 
they  might  wish  it.  I'm  sm'e  I,  for  one,  would  hava 
been  charmed  to  have  you  at  my  p.arties — quite  an  or- 
nament to  them — but  one's  friends  make  such  remarke 
if  one  steps  ever  so  little  way  over  the  boundary  line."* 

"  Yes,  Mis,  Toynbee;  no  doubt  pei'sons  of  your  posi- 
tion must  be  punctilious.  .  ,  The  trading  classes  arsi 
full  ef  narrow-minded  prejudices  ;  but  with  peopfe  ol! 
Sir  Aubrey's  rank-  it  is  quite  difierent.    Their  position 
is  not  dependent  on  any  one's  approval  or  opinion.  My,  . 
cari-iage  has  been  '.vaiting  for  the  last  half  hour,  Mrv 
Toynbee,"  added  Lady  Perriam,  ringing  the  bdlj 
"  will  you  permit  me  to  wish  you  good  morning 
And  the  magnificent  Mrs.  Toynbee,  the  richest  woman 
in  Hcdin  -ham  parwh,  found  heraeif  bowed  out  by  tlu»— - 
parish' Bchooln)a.ster's  daughter. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  insolence  ?"  cried  this 
outraged  female  as  she  spread  out  her  silken  draperies 
in  t'ue  amplitude  of  their  splendour,^  and  settled  herseU 
in  her  luxurious  landau,  new  from  the  ooachbuildar's,, 
and  mth  ail  the  latest  improvements  in  landaus. 

"  Of  course  not,  ma  ;  but  you  might  have  saved  UB- 
EHeh  a  humiliation  if  you'd  taken  my  advice,"  retorted 
Juliana  Toynbee,  acrimoniously. 

"  Nasty  thing  !"  exclaimed  Edith,  the  eeoOnd  sistaTi 
meaning  Lady  Perriam.  - 

"  To  treat  us  like  that  when  I  was  gving  to  be  a 
friend  to  her  out  of  right  down  charity,"  continued 
Mrs.  Toynbee.  "  What  can  she  know  about  giving 
dmner  parties,  or  any  of  the  things  that  become  hec 
sto-tion  1  What  she  w^ants  ia  a  clever  and  experienced 
friend  at  her  elbow,  to  put  her  iii  the  way  of  doing 
things  ia  the  right  style.  My  dinners  have  been  talked 
of  from  one  end  oS  the  county  to  the  other,  and  I 
shouldn't  have  minded  any  trouble  to  put  her  in  ths 
right  way  if  she'd  sho-«-n  hei^self  grateful." 

"  It  isn't  in  her  to  be^grateful,'*  returned  Juliana  ;■ 
*'  and,  as  to  visiting  Perriaut,  I  wouldn't  darken  ber 
doors  if  she  was  to  send  us  a  formal  invitation  once  & 
week.  Besides,  everyone  knows  Sir  Aubrey  is  as  clos» 
as  can  be,  and  I  don't  suppose  she'll  ever  have  tbB 
chfinoe  of  giving  parties." 

And  thus  the  latlies  drove  home,  talking  of  Sylvia  sU 
the  way,  very  warm  as  to  their  temper,and  very  flushed 
as  to  their  faces;  and  it  was  solemnly  voted  in  the  Toyn* 
bee  household  that  Sylvia^ — Lady  Peniam — was  to  he 
counted  among  the  dead. 

Ohij  day  came  when  Sylvia  was  to  see  Edmtmd 
St  uiden  for  the  first  time  since  that  sorrowful  parting 
by  the  tomb  of  the  De  Bos-'tineys.  She  heard  of  his  re- 
turn soon  after  it  happened — heard  of  it  from  the  lipa 
of  Mr.  Bain,  who  annor.uced  the  fact  carelessly  enough, 
yet  contrived  to  w^atch  the  effect  of  thiit  aanoujice- 
ment  -.ipon  Sylvia,  One  briglit  hectic  spot  flamed  in 
the  delicate  cheek,  but  faded  before  Sir  Aubrey  had 
time  to  notice  it. 

fMcStaadsa  Um-^^si*  iato^t^M  baztk."  Btid- tbt 
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jtoward,  not  unwilling  to  prolong  the  discnssion,  "  Tua 
Western  Union,  as  they  ckll  it,  since  it's  been  made  a 
joint-stock  bank.  It  has  set  people  talking  a  little. 
Nobody  thought  young  Standen  would  have  gone  iirto 
business.  Be  has  plenty  to  L've  upon,  or  will  have 
after  his  mother's  death,  though  I  believe  at  present 
he  is  quite  dependent  on  the  old  lady." 

"  I  feel  no  interest  in  Mr.  Stiinden  or  his  affairs," 
remarked  tiia  baronet,  with  dignity;  so  Mr.  Baiu  said 
no  more. 

For  several  Sundays  after  their  arrival  at  the  Place 
Sylvia  and  her  husband  attended  the  httle  church  in 
the  dell,  where  a  mild  incumbent  performed  two  ser- 
vices every  Siinday  for  the  ealightanmeat  6f  a  sparse 
songregation  dravrn  from  adjacent  hamlets.  Then 
same  a  fine  sunny  Sabbath  at  the  begi;iuing  of  De- 
sember,  »nd  Sir  Aubrey  proposed  that  they  should  go 
to  church  at  Hedingh^m.  "  I  like  Vancourt's  sermons 
oettsr  than  Siualliuan's,"  said  the  haronst.  "  We  may 
u  well  drive  aver  to  Hedinzham." 

Bylvia  felt  a  kind  of  catqh  ia  her  throat,  which  pre- 
vented her  saying  yea  or  nay  to  this  proposition.  She 
should  see  him  again,  theu,  that  EdcBunfl  Standen 
whom  she  Ixad  once  sworn  to  love  etevually.  She 
4readod  seeing  him,  yet  desired  to  s^,  him*  to  look 
on  the  unforgotten  face,  -n  ere  it  but  ion  a  moment. 

The  chm-ch  looked  bright'  and  gay  on  that  wintry 
morning,  bright  ^^  ith  the  cheerful  iJecember  sunshine. 
Sir  Aubrey  owned  a  large  square  pew  in  the  chancel, 
which  was  the  most  aristocratic  i>axt  of  the  edifice,  a 
pew  placed  as  near  the  altar  x-ails  m  could  be  placed, 
m  a  manner  within thesanctuary ;  apawthat  wassump- 
fcuously  provided  .  with  cdoison  cuahionp,  luxurious 
ioot-stools,  prayer  books,  of  largest  type,  bound  in 
critnsou  Eus^sia,  and  eui blazoned  with.tib.ePerriam  coat 
ftf  arm»— prvot  books  in  which  ,  ood  King  George 
was  pisyed  for  sassiduously.  • 

Those  chancel  pews  were  on  a  higher  level  than  tlie 
body  of  the  churcS,  and  from  Sir  Aubrey's  pew  Sylvia 
Bommanded  a  full  view  of  the  De«n  House  party,  who 
'  occupied  a  front  pew  ,  in  l^lie  aisle.  There  they  all 
were — ilrs.  Siauden,  the  delicate-looking  widow  fi-oxn 
Demerara,  with  a  little  girl  of  six  years  old  at  her 
aide,  Esther  Rochdale,  and  Edmund,  all  in  moiimiug ; 
a  very  eombre-looking  party. 

Kot  once  (luring  .the  fiorvice  did  Edmund's  eyes 
Vender  in  SylvLi  s,  directron,  yet  .she  felt  that  he  was 
awaa'e  of  hej-  pre^jence.  Those  dark  eyes  of  his  were 
^or  the  most  part  bent  rigidly  upon  his  hook.  Syhoa 
remembered  his  old  mauner,  which,  though  duvocit, 
T-as  scarcely  60  attentive  to  the  laera  letter  Of  the 
eervioe.  ' 

Sir  Aribrey  and  hJs  wife  left  the  chtirch  by  a  tiltlo 
aJde  door  ;  it  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  chancel 
people  to  use  this  door  ;  but  in  the  churchyard  Sir 
Aubrey  was  buttonholed  by  a  brother  landowner,  and 
•while  they  we;-e  standing  in  the  jinrrbw  ^jath,  close  by 
that  too  well  reihembered  monuuient  ot  the  De  Bos- 
eineys,  Edmund  and  Esther  Itochilale  passetl  them. 
Sot  one  moment  o'hly  the  young  man  looked  at 
Sylvia.  Such  a  look  I  Contempt  ait  scathing  is  not 
often  expressed  in  one  biief  tlaah^'tlisdainf ul  eyes, 
one  curve  of  a  scornful  lip.  Deadly'  pale,  yet  with  a 
look  of  unshaken  fiiumess,  her  jilted  lover  passed  her 
by,  and  the  sLarpest  i)ain  her  heart  had  power  to  feel 
Syl^'ia  felt  at  that  moment. 

"  I  hope  I  may  never  tee  hiln  again,"  she  thought, 
as  the  yellow  chariot  bore  her  back  to  Perriam  ; 
"  never,  unless  1  were  free  ,  to  win  b^.ck  his  iova.  I' 
know  I  could  win  it,  though  he  maj'  despise  mo  now, 
it  1  were  osily  free  to  try."  And  she  looked  at  Sir 
Aubrey,  and  began  to  speculate  how  long  a,  man  of 
his  age  might  live — five  years — ten — fifteen — twenty 
J>erhaps.  Nay,  an  existence  so  placid  and  temperate 
»  Sir  Aubrey's  might  flow  smoothly  on  for  another 
khfllf-century. 

Did  she  wish  him  dead  ?  Did  a  thought  so  dark  as 
to  be  in  itself  a  crime  ever  enter  her  heart  ?  It  had 
come  but  too  near  that  with  Lady  Pen-iam.  Rhe  had 
never  shaped  an  actual  wish,  but  she  had  cdculated 
the  measure  of  her  husband's  days,  and  had  pictured 
to  herself  what  might  happen  when  he  should  take  his 
rest  with  thos6  other  Perriam's  in  the  churchyard  in 
♦hrtt  green  hollow,  where  harts-tongua  fern  pushed 
its  curved  leaves  between  the  crumbling  stones  of  the 
old  grey  walk 

What  a  marvellous  change  that  one  event  of  Sir 
Aubrey's  death  would  make  in  her  existence  !  She 
would  have  five  thousand  a  year^  her  very  own,  to 
sqviandsr  as  she  pleased,  instead  of  a  pittance  of  two 
hundred  a  year,  doled  out  to  her  quarterly.  And  she 
would  be  free — free  to  recover  Edmund  Standen's 
love,  were  it  possible  for  him  to  forgive  her. 

^jL.daa't  believa  he,  could  ba,  aagiy  witl^  mo  "yery 


long,'"  she  thought,  "or  that  he  couM  s!ii;!;  his  heart 
against  me.    He  would  remember  i  y  evon- 

I  ings.     AH  the  past  woxild  come  ^ita  in  a 

breath,  and  all  his  love  with  it."        ^  ^ 

There  w^  one  fear  which  tortured  Sylvia  whenever 
her  thoughts  drifted  that  way.  What ,  if.-  Hdigund 
should  marry  Esther  llochdale  ?  She  felt  siye  that 
Esther  was  fond  of  him.  She  had  made  up  ier  mind 
about  tha.t  long  ago  ;  and  it  was  an  understood  thing 
in  Hediugham,  where  people  knew,  or  aCected  to  know, 
the  most  secret  defi  es  of  theii-  neighbours,  that  Mrs. 
St;indi.n  wished  to  see  tjiose  two  married.  What  more 
likely  than  that  she  would  now  try  t^  patch  up  an  en- 
gagement between  them  ? 

"His  sister  will  help  her,  no  doubt,"  thought  Sylvia, 
"  and  between  them  they  will  wcHrry  him  into  marry- 
ing that  little  dark  thing." 

She  remembered  Esther's  winning  gentleness,  her 
soft  dark  eyes  with  their  pensive,  pleading  look  ;  not  a 
girl  against  whom  a  man  could  steel  his  heart  for  ever, 
one  might  think. 

Tlie  thought  of  this  possibility  added  a  Bew  sting 
to  Lady  Perriam's  keen  regret.  It  made  even  the 
dulness  of  her  life  more  latter. .  She  was  gla  1  to  keep 
MiU-y  Peter  in  her  dressing  room  for  an  ht  ur's  chat 
now  and  then,  when  that  young  person  brought  her 
home  some  new  garments,  and  to  hear  her  gossip 
about  the  Hedingh^im  people,  and  sometimes  a  little 
about  the  occupants  of  Dean  House.  '    .  . 

Sir  Aubrey  happened  to  intemipt  this  friendly' 
p;ossip  one  day,  and  after  Marj'  Peter  had  retired, 
froKcn  by  the  baronet's  urbanity,  he  iexpreased  himself 
somewhat  strongly  vipon  tlie  subject  of  his  wife's  fa- 
miliarity with  a  viUage  maiitua-maker. 

"  I  w<t3  not  familiar  with  her,"  pleaded 'Syl^J^-  "I 
let  fier  tsilk — that  was  all" 

"  Ify  love,  to  lot  a  person  of  that  kind  tattle  tO  bo 
familiar  with  her.  It  presupposes  an  interest  fu  their 
cojiversation  which  it  ought  to  be  impossible  for  you 
to  feel."  ' 

"  She  talks  about  people  I  used  to  see  befoi-e  I  was 
married,"  said  Sylvia. 

"  But  with  whom  you  have  nothing  more  to  do,  and 
in  whom. your  interest  ought  to  have  ccaeed  with  your 
marriage.  Pray  let  me  never  see  that  young  woman 
again." 

'■'She  makes  my  dresses,"  remonstrated  Sylvia..  "  I 
don't  see  how  1  'can  get  on  without  her." 

"Are  you  so  childish  as  to  suppose  that  there  is 
only  one  dressmaker  at  youp  sernce  ?  You  can  LaVe 
your  gowii.5  made  by  Mrs.  Bowker,  of  Jlonkhampton  ; 
a  vcrj'  proper  person." 

Sylvia  siphod  and  submitted.  So  Jlary  Peter,  who 
could  talk  of  Edmund,  recalling  memories  that  were  at 
once  sweet  and  sad,  was  banished  from  Perriam  I'lace. 
Little  aa  Sylvia  had  cared  for  this  humble  friend,  she 
felt  life  more  lonely  without  her  oocaainnal  society. 
Her  father  was  away  still,  rejoicing  in  the  sunshine  of 
a  warmer  sky,  on  tlie  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  just 
«mtri\'ing  to  exist  at  a  third-rate  boarcling-house,  oa 
his  si-anty  income.  He  hked  the  shores  of  the  ilcdi- 
terranean,  even  under  the  diitad-vantago  of  ahrriited  •in- 
come, much  better  than  the  village  of  Hediugham,' and 
had  no  intention  of  returning  to  linglish  mstioity  yet 
awhile.  He  wrote  to  his  daughter  occasionally,  not 
forgetting  to  hint  that  any  'addition  to  his  pittance 
which  she  might  be  inclined  to  make  would  ba  wel- 
come. 

Su:  Aubrey  had  given  ona  state  dinner  to  those 
county  people  who  had  called  upon  his  wife — a 
dinnep  distinguished  by  a  solemn  splendour,  but  al- 
most as  gloomy  ad  that  funeral  banquet  which  the 
Roman  tyrant  Domitian  gave  to  his  friends,  where  tiie 
walls  were  hung  with  black,  and  the  paraphernalia 
of  death  so  closely  represented  that  many  of  the  ami- 
able Csesar's  guests  swooned  away  and  disd  in  rciil  car- 
ne&-t,  slain  by  the  mere  horror  of  the  ghastly  jest.  After 
this  state  dinner  there  were  no  more  gaieties  at  Per- 
riam, but  Sir  Aubrey  took  his  lovely  young  wife  to 
three  or  four  feasts  of  the  same  kind  which  liis  friends 
gave  in  her  honour.  This  constituted  Sylvia's  brief 
ex[ievience  of  the  polite  world ;  for  now  came  an 
event  which  was  to  exclude  Su*  Aubrey  Perriam  from 
society  for  ever. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  GHOSTS?"' 
Yes,  I  believe  in  ghosts.   The  years 

Aro  very  few  and  very  sweet 
Of  one  vv'iio  neither  hopes  nor  fears 

The  spectres  of  the  past  to  meet. 

At  midnight's  hush  they  bid  us  wake 
Those  haunting  thoughts  of  vanished  years} 

Th«  banquet's  merviineut  they  break, 
As  murdered  Banquo's  did,  with  fears. 

Ghost  of  my  childhood  I  fairest  thing 

'lhat  ever  tied  on  Uancing  feet; 
No  terrors  can  thy  cominj;  briug. 

Whose  life  was  unmixed  sweet. 

Fair  maiden  dreams,  that  shyly  hood 

Your  bhishing  faces  aa  you  go  ; 
Ah  !  stiil  'bisjoy  to  lie  anrl  brood 

O'er  msmories  that  you  know. 

But  thou,  ah  !  thou— I  dare  not  look. 
Ghost  of  dead  love,  when  thou  glidest  by  ; 

Thy  haunting  smile  I  may  not  brookj 
'Vtm  loDgiug  in  thine  eye. 

Adieu.    If  resarroction  be 
Of  all  thy  luinfcied  woe  and  bUas, 

In  that  new  life  return  to  me, 
But  haunt  me  not  iu  cais. 


Po.ST-OFFiCE  TELEGB.tPHS. — The  toti'.l  number  of  mes- 
sages forwarded  from  postal  tejegraph  stations  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  week  ended  Nov.  22, 1873, 
was  341,769  ;  during  the  corresponding  week  in  1873, 
80:3,6Si  ;  increase,  31', 105. 

Ilecstr  Bros.'  l>uroi>i  aadUost  Tea,  at  Es.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is  a 
coiubination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  coutaSris  all 
that  i»  requislto  to  make  Xeanorfe**-  ^  JSoutb.Gmataeorge's- 
sjir«»t^J>ubliii.  »./'-:■'.  r 


HALL  MARKS  AND  PLATE  LICENCES. 
On  the  26th  November  a  well-attended  trade  confet 
rence  of  jevwilers  and  gold  and  silver  smiths,  was  held 
at  the  oiSces  of  the  National  Chamber  of  JTrade,  Duke- 
street,  Piccadilly,  London — Mr.  Richard  Attenborougl^ 
presided —  for  the  pm-pose  of  considering  a  proposed 
amendment  of  the  law  relating  to  hall  marks,  and  to 
further  consider  the  question  of  alleged  infringemeuil 
of  plate  licences.  The  ohainnan,  in  ooening  the  meet- 
ing, said  he  was  very  much  afraid  that  owing  to  tha 
kitenesa  of  the  hour  at  which  the  meeting  was  called, 
there  would  not  be  the  atteudiince  from  the  Bond- 
street  firms  that  could  be  desu  ed,  but,  as  there  wa^ 
such  a  large  attend^xnce  he  would  proceed  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meetin;;,  and  would  first  call  upon  the  se- 
cretary to  read  a  letter  he  had  received.  Mr.  Mon-ison, 
the  secretary,  then  read  a  lengthy  letter,  from  Dr. 
Brewer,  M.P.,  who,  next  se.ssiou,  is  to  introduce  a  bill 
upon  the  subject  of  hall-mivrking  into  Parliiimentl  In. 
it  he  said  the  leading  features  of  his  'bill,  v,-hich  wa^ 
not  yet  drawn,  would  be — 1.  The  great  undareira'ole- 
ueia  of  the  authoiity  of  the  Government  being  pledgtsd, 
to  that  wliich  is  guhstauiially  deceptive  ;  2.  The  right, 
which  every  country  has  claimed  through  its  Govera- 
mont  to  a  participation  in  the  existeace  and  use  of  that 
meSttl,  which  in  not  euly  the  vehicle,  'out  the  arbitrary 
meisure  of  value,  and  which  all  the  history  of  the  world 
shows  to  be  not  merely'hmiteii,  bat  the  limit  of  which 
haa  "oe^n  gefierajly  r^aciieil  sudUeniy  ;  3.  That  the 
whole  history  of  Lombard  goldsmiths'  trade  shows  that 
the  teatinj,'  of  the  article  is  scientific,  and  too  com- 
plicated and  reeon(h'te  for  the  ordinary  pubUc,  and 
that  there  is  a  general  advantage  in  some  kind  of  waiN 
ranty ;  4.  That  the  name  and  title  of  gold"  imphe^s 
to  the  public  mind  not  a  metal  of  value  varying  fronj, 
£'i  17s.  id.  an  ounce  to  4s.  8d.,  but  one  which  ap- 
proaches as  near  to  the  former  value  as  the  beauty  oi 
the  Vi'orkmauthip  will  allow.  The  remainder  of  th^ 
letter  was  de\  oted  tp  a  phiio.soj^ihical  dissertation  upoij 
the  question,  concluding  with  the  opinion  that  uo  gold 
should  be  cousideq-ed  us  gold  unless  it  was  13  carat, 
Mr>  John  Joues  tuy ved  a  ytaolution  as  follows  Tha<( 
this  meeting,  after  heading  and  discussing  Dr.  Brewer's, 
letter  tipou  tha  subject  of  his  ])roposed  bill  for  tha  re- 
vision of  Itall  ma^ks,  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  ba 
acceptable  to  the  trade  of  this  country."  The  speakeg 
criticised  Dr.  Brewer's  letter  at  great  length,  and  sai^ 
it  was  more  the  emanation  of  a  philosopher  than  a  man 
practically  acquainted  with  the  goldsmiths'  art.  Th< 
subject  of  tha  dithculty  of  getting  goods  hall-marked 
was  introduced,  and  strongly  commented  upon,  and  ther 
first  resolution  having  botm  adopted  unammou,^lJ•,  Mr, 
Nual  moved*  and  M.r.  Lewepstein  seconded,  "  That  thia 
meeting  having  heard  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  gooda^ 
marked  at  Goldsmith's  Hall  is  anxious  th^t  steps  be 
taken  to  obtain  a  remedy  for  the  Sams.  This  resolu-< 
tio]^  was  ako  unanimously  agreed  to,  and.  the  subject 
of  p'iate  licences  was  then  taken  into  consideratiorC 
The  subject  was  fully  ventilated  and  the  anomalies  % 
spoken  to,  and  the  foUot^'ing  resolution  was  moved  by 
Mr.  J.  Jones  "  That  imposition  of  the  hcences  on 
the  silver  and  gold  trades  is  exceptional  and  unjusti 
beciujse  other,  trade.s,  derAing  an  equal  amount  of  pro< 
taction  from  the  State,  are  entirely  exempt."  iVIr.  Cuf< 
nft  seconded,  and  the  motion  was  cjll^ed-  fJi^  Sa^^. 
,iiy;Boo!i  aftevsajds  ^o^W*^. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


A  LITTLE  MISTAKE. 

"  Deajb  Bbotheb  Ortheds — I  write  to  let  you 
!kcow  that  my  wife,  finding  it  necessary  to  go  to  Lon- 
don on  business,  will  start  fifom  Pokeville  Thursday 
afternoon,  at  half-past  five,  and  will  arrive  in  your  city 
about  two  the  next  day. 

"  She  is  a  very  timid,  dear  girl,  and  unfortunately, 
owing  to  the  crops,  I  cannot'  travel  with  her,  I  have> 
therefore,  proposed  that  she  should  stay  with  you  for 
%  few  days,  instead  of  jgoing  to  a  hotsL  Anna  Maria 
^iggs  will  be  with  her. 

"  My  dear  Orpheus,  bo  kind  enough  not  to  allow  her 
to  go  out  alone.  London  gsntlerien  stare  so  imperti- 
Jaently,  and  she  is-.so  timid.  Her  business  is  with  the 
dentist.    Please  always  attend  her. 

"  I  know  you  have  plenty  of  room  in  your  bachelor 
residence,  and  so  do  not  apologise  for  offering  you  the 
pleasure  of  Augusta  Jane's  society  for  a  few  days.  She 
Is  lively  and  cheerful,  and  has,  as  our  clergyman  say8> 
»  greater  flow  of  conversation  than  any  lady  he  ha? 
ever  met.  I  hope  she  will  persuade  you  to  come  to 
Bi-  Christmas. 

"My  dear  Orpheua,  ITxope  thiB  will  fln4  you  well, 
Bjjd  that  thB  rheumatism  which  began  to  attack  poor 
gran<ipa — whom  you  much  resemble .  at  your  age — 
•will  keep  at  a  distance  for  many  years.  I  have  already 
esperienced  a  slight  crick  in  the  back,  though  ten 
^jrears  your  junior. — Yours  until  death,  your  loving 
brother, 

"  JOSHITA  SlOTH. 

*'  To  Orpheus  Smith,  Esq." 

This  latter,  which  the  postman  brought  early  one 
fcftemoon,  alarmed  me  considerably.  My  brother  was 
certainly  a  very  affectionate  brother,  though  his  al- 
lusions to  njy  age  were  not  pleasant ;  and  though  re- 
jnembering.  poor  grandfather  only  as  a  gentleman 
whoEQ  head  was  as  bald  as  an  egg,  and  whose  figure 
■■was  that  of  Falstaflf,  I  could  not  take  kindly  to  the 
idea  of  my  resemblance  to  him.  But  Joshua  always 
bad  a  habit  of  hurting  people's  feelings,  unintention- 
klly.  As  for  ray  sister-in-law,  a  more  estimable  young 
lady  never  lived^  and  Joshua,  having  married  rather 
late  in  life,  was  lacky  to  have  met  with  a  person  so 
ryoung  and  pretty  willing  to  join  her  fate  with  his. 
But  her  conversational  powers'  were,  to  my  mind,  a 
great  objection;  and  having  once  been  talked  to  death 
*y  her,  1  had  since  declined  all  invitations  to  the 
Sso-m  where  they  resided,  on  the  plea  that  I  was  too 
busy  to  leave  town. 

I  lived  in  a  neat  two-storey  brick  house  that  'had  been 
lay  father's;  smoked  where  I  chose,  and  kept  one  deaf 
old  servant,  who  Bel4om  said,  and  never  heard  any- 
,tihing.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  this  latter 
ifact  was  any  objection.  'When  I  wanted  anything  to 
eat,  I  pointed  to  my  mouth.  "When  I  wanted  my 
SSookangs  darned,  I  pointed  to  my  toes,  and  so  on. 

But  having  made  up  my  mind  that  my  sister-in- 
law  must  come,  I  began  to  wonder  how,  since  Hep- 
tiba  could  not  read,  the  fact  might  be  best  commvmi- 
cated  to  her,  in  order  that  due  preparations  might  be 
axtade. 

1  ranpt  the  bell.  Hepsiba  saw  it  Bh^e,  and  came, 
^e  stood  and  looked  at  me.  I  looked  at  her.  I  pointed 
(to  the  letter  ;  she  nodded.  I  pointed  out  of  the  win- 
dow to  a  lady  going  -past ;  she  nodded  again.  Then  I 
drew  another  arm  chair  opposite  mine,  and  put  two 

t'lates  upon  the  table,  and  marked  off  three  days  on 
he  almanac.  Hepsiba  gazed  with  astonishment, 
looked- at  me  again,  shook  her  head,  and  putting  her 
ftpton  to  her  eyes,  rushed  out  of  the  room.  I  followed 
ter.  I  found  her  crying  in  the  kitchen,  and  had  'mat- 
tars  thua  explained  to  me  : — 

"  I'd  best  take  waraing.    You'd  best  gin  it  to.  me. 
I've  kept  house  for  you  fifteen  years,  and'  a  miasus  will 
■>nsettio  me.    I  thought  you'd  gi'n  up  marrying  yeai's 
•jgo  ;  I  did,  indeed." 

I  shook  my  head  ;  I  tapped  my  chest  ;  I  spread  out 
eay  hands.;  I  roared  "  Sis — ter — in — law"  and  "  only  a 
v/eit"  un-fcil  my  lungs  ached.  Finally  Hepsiba  became 
jomjioscd,  and  beg-an,  amidst  her  sobs,  to  get  down 
!rom  various  shelves  flour,  milk,  eggs,  and  butter,  and 
to  commence  the  manufacture  of  pound  cake. 
"Til  flute  the  beet^  pillowcase  ruffle?,"  8h&  -said- 


dolefully,  "  and,  make  things  bright.  I  hope  she'll  like 
'em." 

"  Sis— 4er— in — law,"  I  yelled  again. 
Hepsiba  anawered,  "  I  know." 

I  left  her.  I  hoped  she  did  know,  but  I  wasn't 
sure. 

All  Wednesday  the  house  smelt  of  baking ;  all  Thurs- 
day of  soap  and  water.  On  Friday  Hepsiba  camo  down 
in  her  best  gown  and  cap,  and  I  retired  to  my  study  to 
wonder  what  I  should  do  with  my  sister-in-law.  If 
any  cockney  should  stare,  what  ought  I  to  say  to  him  ? 
If  she  should  faint  away  under  the  dentist's  forceps  it 
would  be  very  awkward.  And  if  Hepsiba  should  insiston 
believing  her  to  be  my  bride,  what  horror  1  I  heard 
the  bell  ring  after  a  w'aile.  I  heard  Hepsiba  go 
to  the  door,  open  and  shut  it.  Then  several  kittens 
began  to  mew  in  the  hall,  or  I  fancied  so.  Kittens  ! 
no — something  more  ;  for  in  a  minvite  more  my  study 
was  invaded  by  Hepsiba,  who  marched  in  holding  in 
her  arms  a  baby,  in  a  dress  long  enough  for  a  six- 
footer,  a  white  cloak  lined  with  blue,  a  white,  hood, 
two  red  fists  waving  in  the  air,  and  its  mouth  wide 
open  and  emitting  piercing  yells. 

"  She's  sent  the  baby  on  ahead,"  said  Hepsiba  so- 
lemnly. "  Had'nt  you  no  confidence  in  an  old  woman 
like  me  ?  I  shouldn't  hev  objected  to  your  gettin' 
married,  but  to  keep  it  from  me  't  least  a  couple  o' 
year,  is  very  hard.  I  did'nt  hear  what  she  eaid,  she 
spoke  so  low,  but  she'll  be  back  in  a  minute — your 
wife  will." 

I  listened  without  making  any  reply.  The  truth 
flashed  upon  me.  Some  wretched  impostor  had 
brought  an  infant  to  my  door  and  de.serted  it.  Here 
was  a  pretty  state  of  things  for  an  old  bachelor,  espe- 
cially at  such  a  time.  My  sister-in-law  might  arrive 
before  I  could  rid  myself  of  the  horrible  little  crea- 
turei  Meanwhile  Hepsiba  rocked  the  baby  and  shook 
it  up,  and  shook  it  up  and  rocked  it,  the  little  imp 
uttering  the  most  doleful  yells  the  while. 

To  find  a  policeman  and  get  the  child  ofi  my  hands 
was  my  only  hope,  I  rushed  to  my  study  window, 
and  fortunately  saw  the  .sturdy  form  of  our  particular 
guardian  just  turning  the  corner.  I  beckoned  to  him. 
He  saw  me,  and  huiried  to  my  aid.  As  I  admitted 
him,  I  saw  another  policeman  appear  in  the  distance, 
and  stm  another  emerge  from  the  corner  grocery.  In 
a  few  moments  the  three  stood  within  my  hall,  and 
heard  my  story.  One  of  them  grinned,  one  n  owned, 
•one  looked  doubtfuL 

"  It's  the  reg'lar  trick,  the  reg'lar  old  game,"  said, 
one. 

"  I  s'pose  you  can  describe  the  woman,"  said  the 
second. 

"  We  can  venture  to  take  it  to  the  station,  I  sup- 
pose," said  the  doubtful  one,  "  if  you'll  come  along  to 
swear  to  the  circumstances." 

I  was  only  too  happy  .to  do  so.  I  sent  for  a  cab,  and 
stepped  in.  Policeman  No.  1  followed  with  the  baby; 
policeman  No.  2  entered  also  ;  poHceman  No.  3  shut 
us  in  solemnly,  and  mounted  the  box.  My  neighbours' 
httle  children  yeUed  in  chorus  : 

"  Ma  !  ma  !  come  look-afc  Mr.  Smith  getting  -took 
up  !"  I 

Andawaywe  drove tothe  station-house,  where,  hav- 
ing been  cruelly  cross-questioned  bya  stout  gentleman 
moi'e  like  a  batter  pudding  than  a  man,  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  little  waif  and  stray  would  be  sent  to 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  that  I  "  might  go,"  I 
went.  At  least,  my  my  sister-in-law  would  nevei: 
know  of  this  absurd  affair.  My  heart  was  lighter. 
Compared  to  this,  the  contemplated  visit  was  very 
little  to  bear.  I  grew  even  cheei-ful,  though  my  neigh- 
bours' children,  playing  on  the  side-walk,  did  cry  out: 

"  Oh,, ma  1  come  and  look  J  Mr.  Smith's  got  let  out 
a'ready." 

But  at  the  door  of  my  own  house,  I  halted  in  terror. 
Screams  of  the  most  fearful  description  were  being  ut- 
tered within.  If  Hepsiba  had  not  scalded  herself  to 
death,  some  one  was  trying  to  murder  her.  I  burst 
open  the  door,  and  rushed  in. 

In  the  front  parlour  a  young  lady  lay  upon  the  sofa 
shrieking  and  tearing  her  hair.  A  country  servant 
girl,  whom  I  remembered  to  have  seen  at  my  brother's 
house,  sat  rocking  to  and  fro  in  ecataciea  of  grief. 
Knowing  this  girl  to  be  Anna  Maria  Briggs,  I  supposed 
that  the  prostrate  lady  was  my  sister-in-law,  Augusta 
Jane  ;  but  what  had  happened  ? 

"  Here's  yoiu?  wife,"  said  Hepsiba,  "  and  her  sister. 
They  come  in  and  asked  me  suthin' — didn't  exactly 
hear  "what  it  was.  Then  they  begun  to  tear  up  and 
down  the  house  like -mad.  Now  she's  got  fits,  she  has." 

"  Augusta  Jane,  speak  to  me.   A\Tiat  is  it  t"  I  asked. 

Jlien  Augusta  sprang  to  her  feet,  rushed  towards 
m^«lutehed.4Uj  ano-mth.  bothJiaad^ajid^screamed 


"  Oh,  where  ia  he  ?  where  hi  he  I  'Where  is  my  eon  f 
"  I — ^I  don't  know.    I'm  not  acquainted  with  him," 
I  stammered.     "  1 — I —    What  do  you  mean  A» 

gusta  <" 

"My  dearest  sugar  loaf  of  a  rose  bud  angel  I  My 
baby,  my  baby,  my  baby  I  Where  have  you  hid  hi'rn  f 
cried  Augusta. 

'•■  B^by  !"  I  cried.  "  Eh.,  your  b^y  V  and  sat  down, 
;^int  with  horror. 

-  "  Me  and  Mrf.  Smith,  we  kem  up  from  Pokeville,* 
>6aid  Anna  Maria  Briggs,  "this  selfsame  Fridaj 
mornin'  ;  and  we  fetched  the  baby  along  with  ua, 
'cause,  as  he's  yet  a  nussin",  he  could' nt  bo  left  if  her 
teeth  did  ache,  and  she  calkerlatad  to  get  'em  filled. 
And  me  and  Mrs.  t^mith  we  come  to  the  door  in 
a  cab,  and  he  charged  us  most  an  awful 
price,  and  drove  off  wivh  the  trarellin'  bags,  with 
the  baby's  most  partickerler  and  needful  things  ia 
'em  ;  and  so  says  I,  '  Let's  run  arter  him  ;'  so  says 
■she,  '  Ye.s.'  And  we  rings  the  bell,  and  says  I  to  th« 
old  lady,  '  This  is  Mr.  Smyth's  ;'  says  the,  '  Yes.' 
Says  I,  '  Take  in  the  baby,  and.  say  we'll  be  along 
turectly.'  And  oif  we  starts,  and  caught  the  man, 
'cause  he  was  a  returnin'  with  the  bags.  But  we  go| 
lost  somehow,  and  we've  been  half  ^tn  hour  inquirin? 
o\ir  way  \uck,  and  can't  find  the  baby.  Them  young 
.ones  nest  door  saw  one  go  with  you  in  a  carriage." 
"  Was  that  j  our  baby '< '  Augusta,  I  cried. 
"  My  baby  !  oh,  my  baby  I  Oh,  v/here  is  my  littU 
tiny  toddle  ?  Hungy,  hungy  for  him's  supper.  Giva 
him  back,"  cried  Augu&ta. 

"  Is  she  often  taken  bo  V  I  inquired  V)f  Anna  Maria 
Briggs.  '"  Joshua  ought  to  have  meutioned.  There'j 
been  a  little  mistake,  and  I'm  sorry,  but  I  will  recti^ 
it.    Come  along." 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  is  f  asked  Augusta. 
"  Oh,  oj  course,  of  coui?e  ;  I  took  it  for  another 
child,"  sa'd  I.  "  IH  bring  him  to  you  ;  stay  here," 

And  Augusta  woulU  not  stay  there.  She  followed 
me  ;  so  did  Anna  Maria  Brigg.-i  ;  eo  d  d  Hepsiba,  We 
arrived  at  the  6tation-.house  ;  the  gentleman  who  ra^ 
sem-bled  a  batter  pudding  sat  at  the  desk. 

"  W'eU,  sir  ;  what  do  you  wrvnt,"  he  inquired. 
"  The  baby  I"  I  gasped.  "  You  remember  the  baby, 
I  made  a  slight  mistake,    I  want  him  back." 

"  You  are  the  fellow  th&t  gave  us  so  much  trouble 
an  hour  ago,  are  you  ?"  aSicd  the  gentleman  fiercely. 
■•  I  had  hah  a  mjnd  to  commit  you  ihen.  The  unfor- 
tunate-child has  been  sent  to  the  Foundling  HospitaL 
You've  repented  too  late,  sir,  of  your  abominable  bar- 
barity. Sir,  the  matter  is  out  of  oui-  hands.  Officer, 
turn  these  people  out." 

"  Where  is  the  Foundling  Asylum  ?'  I  asked.  "  TeT 
■me  that,  I  beg. 

The  direction  was  hurled  at  me,  so  to  speak,  and  w» 
departed.  The  dreaxlf  ul  journey  in  a  cab,  with  August* 
Jano  in  spasms  of  grief,  and  the  other  two  women 
crying,  I  cannot  describe,  . 

At  least  we  reached  the  spot,  were  admitted,  ushered 
into  a  parlour,  and  there  at  last  interviewed  by  a  stout 
lady  in  black,  who  called  herself  the  matron. 

'•"The  la.st  baby  brong'ut  in,"  she  sa'A  "  Dear  me, 
it's  so  hard  to  tell.    Twelve  was  fetched  at  once.  Wal 

it  a  dark  child,  in  a  ragged  blanket,  or  " 

"  It  had  a  white  dress,  and  a  white  cloak  lined  witlt 
blue,  and  a  white  hood,  and  its  name  was  Eilswortt 
Smith,"  said  Anna  Maria. 

"  Give  him  ba<:k  !"  screamed  Augusta.  *•  Oh,  I  shall 
go  mad  !    Give  him  back  ■" 

"  Yqu  see  it's  a  mistake,"  I  said. 
"A  mistake  !"  said  the  lady.    "  Bless  me,  how  odd  I 
But  I  remember  the  child — quite  a  little  angeL" 
Yes,''  cried  Augusta.    "  Oh,  yes  !" 
'•  Lovely  blue  eyes  and  dimpled  chim." 
"  Ye£ — yes." 

"  And  his  nice  white  cloak  was  lined  'with  blue.  Thi 
Irish  lady  said  he  was  quite  perfectly  beautifuL  Oh, 
he  has  been  adopted  already,  ma'am." 

"  Adopted  !  My  baby  adopted  I"  cried  Augusta. 
"  By  an  Irish  lady,  just  starting  this  very  day  oa 
her  way  to  Dublin,"  said  the  matron.  "  Oh,  dear  ; 
it  is  a  mistake,  you'll  have  to  hurry,  or  you  won'< 
catch  the  vessel.  She  starts  at  four,  and  it's  half-past 
three — the  Colleen  Bawn— and  the  lady  _is  Mrs, 
Murphy." 

My  sister-in-law  gavo  another  scream,  and  we  all 
rushed  to  the  cawiage,  the  employes  of  the  establish- 
ment rushing  to  look  at  us.    I  offered  the  drivei;  a 
sovereign  to  reach  the  spot  in  time,  and  we  were  at  tha 
proper  pier  at  last.    A  crowd  was  just  dispersing — 
l-  Irish  girls  drying  their  eyes  jwith  their  handkerchiefs, 
I  apple  women  with  empty  basket^  porters  and  idlers 
t  of  all  sorts. 

'     'JThe.ConeenBawn,"  I  criei 
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"  She's  off  these  fiftefen  minutes,"   said  a  man, 
That's  the  smoke  of  her  yonder. 
"  Oil'  l''  cried  Mary  Anne.  \ 

"  Off  r'  cried  Augusta  ;  "  and  my  bahe  is  gone 
irithout  me  I" 

Then  Augusta  fainted  away;  But  jioat  as  she  did 
f  0,  a  carriage  jostled  ours. 

"  Too  Iflte  !"  cried  a  voice.  « 

"  Oh,  Murphy,  dear,  I  knew  it,"  said  another.  .And 
I,  child  beg;m  to  cry. 

"Anna  Maria  Biiggs,  that's  him  cried  Auguata, 
poTnin^  to  heFself  in  a  minute. 

*  It's  him  I"  ciied  Anna  Maiia  ;  and  the  two,  re- 
rardless  of  all  danger,  were  out  oi  our  carriage  and 
in  that  of  bur  naighbors'  in  an  instant,  and  I  saw 
them  seize  upon  something  in  a  hhih  lined  cloa^  and 
.devour  it  with  kisees. 

"  It's  my  baby  1"  cried  Augusta. 

*'  It's  mine,  madato  I  Didn.'t  I  adopt  it  f  cried  the 
Jrish  lady. 

i  stood  dumb.  The  Irish  gentleman  offered  to 
fight  it  out  -with.  me.  Hepsiba  heard  nothing,  said 
pothing — had  neither  heard  nor  said  anything  since 
the  commencement  of  oiu:  journey.  Anna  Maria 
Eriges  it  was  who  explained. 

"  Me  and  Mrs.  Smith  wo  coma  from  Pokevillo 
to-day,  and  the  man  went  off  with  our  bags,  and  the 
deaf  servant  there  thought'  the  baby  was  a  foundling, 
end  gave  it  to  the  police,  and  we've  been  raving  dis- 
tracted ever  since,"  was  her  version.  And  I  was 
soward  enough  to  add,  Hepsiba  unconsciouEly  staring 
at  me  all  the  while  : 

"  The  mistakes  of  an  old  servant  so  affiicted  must 
be  pardoned.    She  had  never  seen  the  child." 

"  No  apologies  at  all,"  said  the  Irish  gentlemnn. 
"Shake  hands,  sir.  Sure  we  can  adopt  another  justthe 
same.  It's  our  old  fatheir  in  Dublin  we  desired  to 
please  with  a  grandson." 

"You  most  have  been  frightened  to  death,"  aaid 
the  Irish  lady. 

But  Augusta  made  no  answer.  8ha  had  Ells-' 
Worth  under  her  shawl,  end  waa  crying  eoftly  over 
hinou 

She  returned  with  the  child  and  Anna  Maiia  to 
PokeviUe  by  that  night's  boat. 

No  power  (jDuld  induce  her  to  sleep  in  my  house, 
»nd  she  has  never  forgiven  me.  As  for  Hepsiba,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  explain  the  thing  to  her,  and 
she  etill  alludes  occasionally  to  "  the  day  your  wife 
•comes." 


THE  LUNGOOR  IN  THE  ZOOIiOaiCAL 
GARDENS. 

The  genus  to  which  this  handsome  quadruman  be« 
longs  is  widely  difl'used  over  India,  the  best  known 
species  being  the  "  Hanumaun"  {Aii/jtice,  long- jaw),  or 
sacred  monkey  of  the  Hindoos  {Prahytea  entdlus).  In 
Hindoo  mythology  Hanumaun  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Bon  of  the  wind,  Pavana,  and  ia  bo  far  held  sacred  an 
to  be  fed  daily  at  many  of  the  temples.  The  genus 
eomprisesnumerousspecies,amongthemistheMussoorie 
Lungoor  (Preshytea  ischistaceus),  numbers  of  which 
monkey  Captain  T.  Hutton  observed  on  the  Simla  side 
of  the  Himalayas,  leaping  and  playing  about,  while 
the  fir  trees  among  which  they  sported  were  loaded 
with  snow-wreaths,  at  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet. 
The  Lungoor  at  present  in  the  Dubhn  Zoological 
Gardens,  and  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
is  the  first  example  of  its  species  seen  in  a  living  state 
in  Europe,  ia  the  Neilgherry  Lungoor  (Pruhytea 
iubatus),  a  native  of  the  dense  forests  of  the  Neil- 
fherry  Hills,  Southern  India.  This  species  has  been 
very  rarely  taken  alive,  indeed  there  are  not  more 
than  two  or  three  instances  of  its  capture  recorded, 
Its  special  anatomy  being  quite  unknown.  The  Lun- 
goor in  the  Gardens  is  of  a  goodly  size,  its  coat  fine 
and  sLLky,  jet  black  on  the  body  and  limbs,  the  face 
blue-black,  while  the  hair  on  its  head,  and  which 
Stands  up  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  cap,  is  of  a  ra- 
ther light  but  decided  brown  colour  ;  the  tail  is  of 
immense  length,  exceeding  that  of  the  body.  Its  mo- 
tions are  graceful  in  the  extreme,  leaping  and  bound- 
ing with  amazing  activity  ;  but  by  far  the  most  beau- 
tiful features  which  adorn  "  Jenny'*  are  her  expres- 
sive eyes,  bright  and  hquid  ;  they  gaze  cm  the  visitor 
without  fear,  betokening  the  geatle»»and  well-hu- 
moured disposition  by  which  she  ia  characterised. 
This  rare  and  elegant  monkey  was  brought  home  by 
Colonel  Collingwood,  of  the  21st  Fusil^s,  and  by 
him  generously  presented  to  the  Society, 

PKWr  BjUTX,"19  anH  SO^Winctavern^trect— Eimk  Hour* 
Very  day  from  10  a.  m.  to  B  p.m.  On  Monday,  Wednesday 
jgd^Hfttar^  SteaiBj^  lioBi  »  »e.a.  di  jfat  OmU  mLOth 


A  FRAGMENT. 
Eoasfc  not  to  my  sick  ear  thy  noble  line, 
If  that  which  made  it  noble  ia  not  thine  ; 
Nor  say  how  shone  thy  sires  in  ages  past, 
But  earn  their  fame,  that  thine  may  also  last. 

To  borrow  lustre  from  thy  fathers'  clay 
A  want  of  real  merit  doth  betray  : 
M-t  thou  a  villain  ?  Then  their  names  of  light 
But  throw  thine  own  in  darker  shades  of  night  ; 
Thou,  too,  art  virtuous  1  WTierefore  borrow,  then, 
AVbat  thou  dost  not  requirfe,  from  mouldering  men  ' 
His  wealth,  his  lauds  a  dying  father  may 
Bequeath  his  son  ;  but  say,  vain  boaster,  saR 
Can  he  bestow  on  whom  he  leaves  behind 
The  least  (adorning  virtue  of  his  mind  ! 

Behold  yon  creature  miserably  proud, 
"Who  scorns  to  mingle  with  the  common  crowA 
His  coat,  once  black,  is  changed  to  seedy  gray 
By  Inany  a  sultry  summer's  fading  ray. 
His  aspect  shows  he  harbouis  grand-dame  SloQ^ 
And  Poverty,  her  child,  his  mother.  Both 
Peep  through  his  ragged  garment ;  yet  is  ha 
Of  ancient  birth — and  proud  of  such  to  be  I 
Passions  {hat  sink  the  man  into  the  beast. 
Long  fed  and  harbour'd  swell  *ithin  his  breast. 
There,  older,  fiercer,  more  imperious  grown. 
What  was  his  heart — that  spot  they  claim  their  csrti? 
Long  since,  disgusted.  Virtue  fled  the  places 
And  left  the  wretch  to  ruin  and  disgrace. 
Yet  see  how  distantly  contemptuous  now. 
With  folded  arms,  high  gaze,  and  haughty  biotK. 
Yes,  there  he  stands,  like  many  such  as  he- 
Pride  where  remorse,  and  scorn  where  shame  should  bo" 

Where  are  the  widespread  lands  his  sires  possessad—  * 
"Valour's  reward,  that  there  their  agft  might  rest  i 
Squandered  I   Alas,  on  them  he  must  not  livial  - 
ISow  claims  bis  stomach  what  he  cannot  give. 
Tet  speak  to  him— and  he'll  unblushing  tell 
Of  high  raised  greatness-^how  with  him  it  fell  J 
What  sickening  contrasts  in  the  fool  abide— 
Pride  robed  ill  rags  and  Vice  array  ed  in  Pride  I 
Oh,  think  not,  then,  if  great  thy  aires  have  been 
And  thou  canst  proudly  trace,  with  raontinc  mle^ 
A  golden  chain  of  titles,  studded  o'er 
With  gems  of  glory  and  of  wisdom  hoar. 
Back  to  its  ancient  pillai' — that  thou  hast 
Than  thine  own.  soul  a  soul  of  nobler  castJ 
The  robe  of  Virtue  suits  herself  alone, 
And.  Virtue  dons  no  garment  bat  her  own.! 


THE  MARATHON  BRIGANDS. 
Of  the  death  of  Tako  Arvanitaki,  the  notorious 
brigand,  the  following  version  is  given  in  the  £evant 
Herald,  on  the  authority  of  a  correspondent  at  Volo  : 
— Axvanrtaki's  band,  he  says,  numbering  sixteen  men, 
came  to  the  village  of  Velech  on  September  2  in  quest 
of  provisions.  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha,  the  commander  oi 
the  Turkish  troops,  however,  was  informed  by  his  spies 
of  the  descent  of  the  brigands,  and  sent  secret  intelli- 
gence of  the  fact  to  the  chiefs  of  the  flying  columns 
of  soldiers,  each  of  which  had  to  wat^ch  over  a  distinct 
portion  of  the  province.  On  the  following  morning, 
therefore,  the  robbers  found  that  they  were  being  pur- 
sued, and  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  first  at  Apidhia 
and  then  at  Palseo- Apidhia,  where  the  soldiers  lost 
sight  of  them.  Tako  and  his  band  now  retreated  in 
the  direction  of  Lakreah.  But  about  two  hours  later 
the  gang  fell  upon  an  ambuscade,  laid  for  them 
by  Moussa  Agha,  a  captain  in  th  8th  company 
of  the  2nd  battalion  of  Houdoudiehs  (frontier  guards), 
arid  commanded  at  the  time  by  Ramazati  Oabashi 
(sergeant).  The  ambuscade  was  composed  of  nine 
soldiers  and  two  villagers  of  Lakresh,  Naco  Romano 
and  Mitro  Codhomitro.  The  skull  of  Tako  was  pierced 
by  a  bullet,  and  hia  death  was  instantaneous.  His 
fifteen  companions,  however,  whose  flight  was  favoured 
by  the  darkness  and  the  shelter  of  an  adjacent  forest, 
escaped.  The  head  of  Tako  was  removed  from  hia 
shoulders  and  brought  to  Ok.sha,  where  it  was  shown 
to  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha,  who  ordered,  it  to  be  buried  in 
accordance  with  the  Greek  rite.  Up  to  ihd  4th  inst. 
five  brigands  of  the  band  of  Tako  had  surrendered  to 
the  Turkish  troops,  leaving  only  ten  desperate  ruffiana 
.  prowling  about  the  district.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
bluiider  has  arisen  about  the  bead  supposed  to  beltfng 
to  Tako ;  but  in  these  days  of  "  mistaken  identity"  it 
ia  impossible  not  to  feel  some  missivinga.  The  gentle- 
man killed  auMt.Aiyrhow  ItaWbaea  »  ^ias^grseahlo 


FASHIONS  FOR  DECEMBER. 

The  diversity  to  be  seen  in  fashionable  toilettes  thii^ 
winter,  says  Le  FoUet,  is  unparalleled.  WooUen  makes, 
cashmere,  or  fine  cloth  ;  velvets,  plain  or  fancy  ;  pop-« 
hn,  striped  or  plain  j  sicilienne,  a  mixture  of  wool  and^ 
silk,  are  all  now  in  favour.  Passementerie  and  fringe,' 
mixed  with  jet  and  beads,  is  still  very  much  used, 
Tabliers  are  made  entirely  of  passementerie  ;  they  are 
rounded  at  the  sides,  and  finished  off  by  wide  saai^ 
ends  of  moire,  forming  a  trimming  to  the  skirt,  and  m 
passementerie  trimming  to  match  is  made  for  th^ 
bodice.  Buttons  of  innumerable  styles  are  to  be  seenj 
and  are  quite  important  accessories  to  a  toilette  just 
now.  ^ 

The  robes  "  Princesse.=,"  without  tunics  or  uppOT 
skirts,  are  much  worn  for  dressy  occasiona  The  «klrt( 
is  then  made  with  a  train  or  half-train.  It  is  soni©^ 
what  difficult  to  indicate  the  length  this  should 
but  for  a  lady  <jf  ordinary  height  the  skirt  should  be,, 
from  a  yard  and  a-half  to  a  yard  and  three-quarterfj 
at  the  back  for  half -trains,  but  still ,  longer  for  th^ 

I ! train  for  full  evening  dress.  The  trimmings  are  novB 
placed  on  the  train  and  tha  front  breadth  (to  which 
the  name  of  tabiier  has  been  consecrated),  whiclsi' 
should  be  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  e( 
yard  wide  at  the  waist.  The  breadths  of  traiaecjj 
skirts  are  cut  in  unequal  lengths,  augmenting  iu, 
length  8s  they  approach  the  bac'K;  they  are  quite  eyca^ 
at  the  top,  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  being  rounded  to 
form  the  train.  The  front  breadth  is  sUghtly  hollo'*e<3( 
at  the  top,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  being  sewn  on  ths^ 
band  without  creasing;  but  the  remaining  breadths 
are  perfectly  straight.  The  skirts  are  made  fuller  thaBj 
they  were  last  winter;  the  seams  on  each  side  of  tjia 
tabiier  and  tha  next  two  seama  are  gored;  all  th^ 
other  breadths  are  cut  straight.  The  skirts  of  cos-» 
tumes,  when  trimmed  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  arq 
rather  over  three  yards  round,  and  made  with  fou^ 
of  the  seams  on  the  bias.  For  trained  skirts  the  widthi 
must  necessarily  depend  on  the  length.  The  pouffB,, 
though  still  worn,  show  a  vei-y  decided  decrease  of  theH 
former  exaggerated  size;  they  are  formed  in  the  majdi 
ner  d'escribed  by  the  back  breadths  being  cut  longer^ 
and  plaited  or  gathered  into  the  side. 

Tunics  are  very  mucji  less  worn;  they  are,  however^ 
still  in  use,  made  very  short  in  front,  rather  longe^ 
behind,  either  draped  at  the  sides  so  as  to  form  a  poufP^ 
or  the  two  ends  are  tied  loosely  across  under  a  bucklei, 
Polonaises,  if  made  of  cloth,  may  be  very  plain,  merely 
having  a  row  of  large  buttons,  or  two  rows  of  smallefl 
buttons  to  fasten  them,  and  a  hem  with  a  doublei 
stitching  all  round;  or  they  may  be  more  elaboratelyi 
trimmed  with  passementerie  in  plaques,  tassels,  anij 
oKves.  The  pockets,  which  are  so  much  worn,  add( 
very  greatly  to  the  style  ;  they  are  made  large,  andS 
placed  in  front,  on  the  hips,  or  at  the  back.  Sorasy 
times  there  are  five — two  ia  front,  two  behind,  and  ^ 
small  breast  pocket. 

For  evening  costumes  silk  is  at  present  the  materia^ 
most  preferred  ;  the  shades  of  colour  that  have  been 
fashionable  during  the  last  month  or  two  are  still  il^ 
vogue,  the  paler  shades  and  those  especially  adaptadji 
for  gaslight,  being  reserved  for  full-dress.  For  ball; 
dress  the  bodices  will  be  made  low  at  the  back,  \xa:^ 
higher  in  proportion  in  tha  front.  For  soirees  thet 
dress  opened  square  in  front,  with  a  ■wide  trimming  oi' 
lace  slightly  resembling  the  col  "  Medicis,"  willj  b»' 
fashionable  this  season.  For  small  evening  recep^ 
tions,  dinners,  or  concerts,  high  dresses  can  be  pei> 
fectly  well  worn  if  one  of  the  many  elegant  plastron^ 
or  fichus  which  are  now  so  indispensable  is  added  J 
with  a  low  dress  also  they  make  a  very  pretty  finish, 
Nothing  can  be  more  convenient  or  charming  than 
these  fnll^  fichus,  and  plastrons.  With  three  or  foot 
of  these  the  toilette  may  be  varied  and  made  suit^ 
able  for  numerous  occasions.  Crepe  liase,  or  gau^ei 
frills  are  considered  the  most  beconjing.  The  fraise 
vrith  a  plastron  is  a  veiy  recherc/ie  complement  to  g' 
dress. 

ForfuU  evening i;oilette,  lace,  ribbons,  and  flowers, 
will  be  employed  as  trimmings.  The  latter,  we  aret. 
told,  will  be  many  of  them  of  a  very  fanoif ui  descrip-< 
tion,  products  of  the  artist's  imagination;  but,  although 
not  to  be  found  in  Flora's  dictionary,  they  prodWe,  it 
is  said,  a  very  good  eflfect  under  the  gaslight.  There 
is  but  little  change  in  the  shape  of  hats  and  botviet^ 
latterly,  but  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  way  ot 
putting  them  on.  They  are  no  longer  placed  so  vdry 
fax  back  on  the  head  as  it  was  the  custom  to  wea  - 
them  during  the  summer.  The  rage  for  buckles,  an}- 
rows,  and  other  ornaments  of  jet  and  steel  conA^ 
tinues.  Mother  of  pearl  is  also  beginning  to  be  em- 
loyod  in  this  manner,  not  only  for  hats  and  bonnets, 
or  .f&«tftniBg.-«od&^aad  bowar 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


tDeo.tr/  1873 


TURNING  THE  TABLES. 

"Women  are  so  incomprehensible  !"  said  Major 
Arkwriglit,  eomposeJly  smoothing  down  his  moustache. 
"  I  declt'je  to  you,  George,  the  longer  I  live  the  less  I 
Bta  able  to  tinderstand  their  freaks  and  faneifes." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Allonby,  taking  his  cigar  out  of  his 
month  ;  "  yoa  think,  then,  that  upon  the  whole  their 
natures  are  more  enigmatical  than  those  of  men  ?" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  there  can't  possibly  be  a  doubt  on 
the  subject,"  the  major  answered,  breaking  out  into  a 
heai-ty,  mellow  laugh,  that  did  credit  to  the  strength 
and  capacity  of  his  chest. 

He  was  a  tail,  splendidly *ma do  man,  with  jet-black 
Vhiskers,  merry  hazel  eyes,  8-nd  teeth  as  white  as  a 
freshly  cut  slice  of  cocoauut.  George  Allonby  was  the 
average  height  and  size  of  mankind,  yet  beside  the 
raajor  l:  _  hed  small  and  slight.  Thei-e  are  yet  left 
in  tji--  o  c^  .  i  .  --..te  world  some  such  sons  of  Adak,  in 
spite  of  iict-house  culti^re,  clubs,  and  champagne 
Buppere.  . 

"  Only  think,"  went,  on  the  Major — "but  here  we 
are.    I'il  let  Marcia  tell  the  story  for  herself." 

And  Major  Arkwright  opsne  1  the  door  with  his 
la^^h-key,  and  admitted  his  friend  into  a  brigr': 
b»u3e  full  of  canary  birds  and  winter  bloomiii;  ; 
alums  and  hanging  baskets  of  ivy  aad  ipomea.  lur 
a  marble-paved  vestibule  j'ou  eute;ed  an  octagon- 
ehaped  room,  hung  with  fluted  draperies  of  "okl- 
eoloured  silk,  a  pretty  wood-tinted  Ciirpet  on  the 
and  chairs,  sofas,  and  fauteuils  standing  round  , 
B&  if  they  were  made  to  be  used,  not  for  mere  eL^/; 
show.       :■  - 

Marcia  Arkwright,  the  Major's  beautiful  sister,  s;*L 
"at  a  little  table  coj^ying,  in  water  colours,  a  .bunch  of 
white  earnatioii:^,  tied  up  with"  feathery  fern  le';;ves  and 
one  or  two  blades  of  grass.    ShB,  t.,  k,  v/itli 

■jet-fringed  brown  eyee,  strsiglit,  sc "  u -,  and 

ifi  fresh,  bright  colour  c  '   :■  ■  ' 
Jighter  than  the  '.'  twin  t 

Jips. '  Te.s,  IiILss  Arkwiigiii       .  -- -  ^         .  - 

Borne,  and  so  Mr.  Allonby  had  long  thought,  in  the 
secret  depths  of  his  mascuhn^  borit. 

"I've  brought  Allonby  "  the  Major  be- 

gan, his  eyes  twinkling  :  ly,   "for  you  to 

teirhim  why  you  don't  go  ■  ■  '  - 

Marcia  locked  up,  smil.r 

"Do  yor.  v,'-ant  to  knovr        i.  .  j.j.r.  A.".:  - 

tj  V  she  asked. 

"  Certainly,  Mj.ss  Marcia,  if  it  is 
tell  me." 

"Well,  then,  to  speak  honest  tra'.h,  io'a  because  the 
teilliner  has  not  sent  home  my  ne  vv  sjiring  suit." 

"  Nonsense  !"  /  ' 

"  If ot  nonsense  at  all,"  gravely  dissented  Miss  Ark- 
Wrightv  "  I  assure  jo\i,  Ailonby,  I  am  too  genuine 
it  woman  to  wish  to  appear  in  public  in  a  costuLie 
Whic'a,  to  say  the  lease,  is  decidedly  passce." 

*'  And  you  would  actually  lose  the  delicious  ; 
3crf  Handel,  married  to  the  more  delicious  voicd  a  i.e- 
bestiani,  just  because  your  dress  isn't  %£pording  to  tha 
iatest  models!"  burst  oy.t  the  Major.  •" For  goodness" 
jSakS,  whj  don't  you  put  on  a  shav,-i  7' 

"  Could  I  wear  a  shav,-!  over  i-;y  head,  MegMerrilies 
fashion,  you  unreaeonabie  Harold  s" 

Oh,  the  bonnet  is  behind  the  age,  too." 

"  Yes,  the  bonnet  is  behind  the  age,  too,  sir." ' 

"llarcia,  I  had  abetter  opinion  of  you," -groaned  he? 
ttother. 

Miss  Arkwright  glanced  timidly  at  Sir.  Allonby.  Ha 
toiled. 

"  Indeed,  irsdssd,"  pleaded 'Marcia,  "I  would  ratiier 
Sitay  at  home  all  my  days  than  go  al-u  oad  a  dowdy." 

"  And  who  do  you  8uppos9  will  know  the  difier- 
ence  V 

Marcia  shrugged  her  ehoulders  with  pitying  grace- 
fulness, ■  .  . 

"  Every  woman,  Harold,  and  probably  a  good  many 
gentlemen." 

hit.."  quoth  Kajor  Arkwright,  pulling  vigorously 

at  his  whiskers,  "  I'm  thankful  I  wasn't  born  a 
woman." 

"  iiy  ?"  innocently  -ciemanded  Marcia,  with  a  mis- 
bldevous  curl  of  her  lip. 

.  "Men  are  above  such  petty  "bbhsiderations.  Men 
flon't  stoop  to  consider  whether  their  coats  or  caps  are 
cut  according  to  this,  season's  stylo  or  last.  Men 
don't  " 

"Now,  Harold,  do  be  a  little  reasonable,  inter- 
rupted his-  sister,   "Lsusjjecfc  youlojai*  of  creatioa 


agreeable  to  you 


are  quite  as  particular  in  yoar  way  as  we  women 
about  your  outer  gear." 
"  Nonsense  !" 

"Brief— but  not  particularly  polite,"  laughed 
Marcia.  "  To-moriow  evening  I'll  go  with  you,  Han  y, 
to  hear  Mr.  - — lecture."  ' 

Major  Arkwiigfit  elevated  his  eyebrow.?. 

"  I'd  be  willing  to  wager  a  new  silk  dres3,  Ma  rcia, 
that  if -that  siiit  don't  come  home  from  Madame 
V/bat's  Her-Name  you  would  even  deny  yourself  tht 
intellectual  treat  of  hoarmg  Mr.  ." 

•'  I 'm  not'  BO  certain  about  that,"  retorted  Marcia 
gravely.    "  SebasMani  I  might  sacrifice  to  the  Moloch 

of  fashion,  but  not  Mr.  's  eloquence.    However,  let 

us  hope  the  sacrifice  may  not  be  required,"  she  added, 
.with  a  laugh.  "And,  oh,  Harold,  by  the  way.  Uncle 
Eliab  is  coming  to  town  to-morrow  to  see  about  re- 
newing that  mortgage  on  the  old  farm.  I  got  a  letter 
from  him  to-day.' 

"  Horrid  old  bore  !"  was  'the  nephew's  undutif ul 
comment.  "  Of  courae  we  shall  have  to  ask  him  to 
dinner  ;  but  I  don't  see  that  there's  any  help  for  it, 
Marcia.  Com'e,  Allonby,  we  shall  be  late." 

And  the  friends  departed. 

The  next  day,  as  Uncle  Eliab  was  about  taking  leave, 
Mai  cia  coaxed  him  to  let  her  have  his  oVerCoat. 

"  Brit  what,  on  earth  do  ye  want  of  it,  Marshy  ?" 
q^up?tion''d  T^ncle  Elia.b. 

•  ■      ';acle,  dear  ;  only  leave  it  here  until 
a  next.    You  shall,  wear  Harold's 
ii.'3.ii  <ui4  V-  •       '  -  '  roadcloth,  in  its  stead." 

;  an  old  turkey  in  a  peacock's 
.f  .e  Eh  ib  shrewdly.    "  But  you 
;  lOi  and  contrivances, 
v,-(th  my  old  over- 
:        "  i.u  r    L,;.ode  out   of  Huldah's 
■...it  Miohaglmas,   I  declare  to 
■^v..._.jU:  i  ,.    They  don't  make  no  such 

bvass  buttons  a§  that  now-a-days,  though.  P'raps 
now,"  sbrtwdly  added  Undo  Eliab,  "  you  is  goin'  to  a 
lij  i  .  :..  t",  or  some  of  t'nem  things  I've  read  of, 

•n't  abk  questions,  but  leave  the  coat, 
■ing.'- 

.  ;  .  ..  '  -1  rosy  lips  as  she  spoke,  to  bripc  the 
old  man  with  a  idss,  and  Uncle  Eliab  surrendered  at 

discTol'' 'i. 

" -  J^ave  your  own  way,"  he  said — 

•  ':  .-■.Right  Slarci.n,  with  sparkling  eyes,  when 
it  door  had  safely  banged  "behind  Uncle 
.  ,'■'  ;form,  ''I'll  settle  lip  old  scores  with 

-         cijht  o'clock  approached,  Major 
.        into  the  room  like  a  good-looking 

■  ^:^'d  ji.  u  ready,  Marcia  ?  Allonby  is  waiting  in  the 
Wd,  and  we  must  hurry,  if  we  expect  to  get  anything 

■' J.tis.?  Arkwright  an- 
i:--  -Uing  with  my  things 


"  And  I 

■Rne  fe.ithers 


v.:as  a  great  hand 
,  thoucf'n  vih.At  vi 


1  hand  a  little  sooner,". 
;lit,  "  but  I  had  all  those 
i-  ver  and  settle,  and  time 
it.  However — but  where's 


mortgage  p 
slipped  aw?y  ,,:„r_  1. 
my  overcoat 

"  On  the  h:A]  rack,  isn't  it  ?"  Marcia xesponded,  with 
e  -  ■:iing  in  her  eyes.) 

!  rJizg  here,"  muitcred  Harold,  in  a 

!  su'xiuc  "i.  ':c';.^<?  :  "  but  it's  an  eld  butternut-coloured 
thing,  sprinkled  all  over  with  brass  buttons  the  size  of 
a  Spanish  dollar.  I  say,  Marcia,  I  do  believe  Uncle 
ElLib  ,  hors;  worn  off  my  coat,  and  left  this  reUc  of 
!Noah's  Ark  here.in  Its  place  !" 

And  he  held  it  out  at  arm's  length. 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Marcia,  preserving  her  gravity  by 
an  almrst  superhuman  e-ffort;  "but  it  seems  to  be  very 
warm  and  substantial,  and  you  and  Uncle  Eliab's  are 
very  nearly  of  a  height  and  size.  Put  it  on  and  come 
along  ;  we  shall  certainly  be  too  lat-j," 

"Put  it  on  echoed  the  Major,  almost  in  a  shout. 
"  Put  this  thing  on  !    Me  !" 

"  Well,  why  not  ?  It's  a  little  old  style,  to  be 
sure  " 

"A  liitlel  Just  look  at  that  collar — and  those 
lappels — and  the  'Brass  buttons  !" 

"  Harold  !"  said  Mai-cia  gravely,  mimicking  to  the 
best  of  her  ability  her  brother's  tone  and  voice  of  the 
evening  before,  "  do  you  aatu.ally  me&n  to  tell  me  that 

you  would  lose  an  evening  of  Ah:  's  oratory  just 

because  your  coat  is  a  little  oat  of  style  f ' 

"Wouldn't  I,  though  1  Do  jo»l  think  I  moukto 
moke  a  jni7  ol  jUu'aeU  t" 


.  "  Well,"  observed  Jlarcia,  dryly,  "  I'm  thankful  J 
wasn't  born  a  man  !  But  j'ou  told  me  last  ni/ht  thai 
men  didn't  stop  to  consider  whether  t'neir  coat6orcap« 
were  cut  according  to  this  season's  shape  cr  last."  ' 

"  I  won't  wear  such  an  outrageous  thing  as  that  if  I 
never  go  out  again  !"  bur.?t  forth  the  Jlajor,  irefuilj 
flinging  the  respectable  butternut-coloured  coat  upoo 
t'ae  hoor.  May  confusion  seize  Lucle  EUab  and  ali 
his  wai'dro'»e.  AUonby,  you  take'  Marcia  to  the  lec- 
ture. I'll  be  hanged  before  I  go,  looking  like  a  Revo* 
lutionary  soldiei-.'  . 

"  But,  my  d  ar  fellow,"  qucth  Mr.  Allonby,  mis' 
chievously,  "  after  all  you  have  said  to  your  sistei 
ai)out  the  folly  of  pinning  one's  faith  to  the  reigning 
fa.s.hions — " 

Major  Awkright  waited  to  hear  no  mere,"  but  bolted 
into  his  own  room,  ■with  a  muttered  sound  which 
might  have  been  a  blessing,  and  might  havefceensomet* 

thing  else.  ■ 

And  Marcia  smiled  a  rogiu.5h,  dimpled  smile.  She 
felt  that  hhc  and  Harold  wei-e  quits. 

As  for  the  itiajor,  he  never  alluded  to  "  the  slaveries 
of  fcv^'niou"  again.  "Wliether  he  su.=;pected  Marcia  ol 
being  in  the  plot  or  not,  he  never  said ;  but,  at  aU 
eventg,.-be  '(va3. silenced.  Uncle  Eliab' s  butter-nut  C0» 
loured  coat  had  done  the  business  for  him. 


LEARN  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. 
B,eatttifVil  maidens — aye,  NfiCure's  fair  queens, 
Some  in  your  twenties,  some'  in  your  teens, 
Seeking  accopjpiishineats  worthy  your  aim. 
Striving  for  learning,  thirsting  for  f;isie  ; 
Taking  such  pains  with  the  stylo  oi  your  hair, 
Keeiiiiig  your  liiy  comjikodou  so  fiur ; 
Miss  net  thi.^  item  in  ali  your  gay  lives : 
Lfcam  to  keep  house— you  may  one  day  be  ■wives. 

Leara  to  fceei)  house. 

Now  your  AdCnis  loves  sweet  TrooTi?*-~hl  walks,  • 
Hand  clasps,  and  tdssc?,      '  ;  talLs ; 

Then,  as  plain  J oliii  \ni;h  !  ' '  care. 

He  must  subsist  ou  toore  r.'   .  lare; 
Ke  ■will  come  home  at  the  st'c  v.  iua  sun 
Heart-sick  and  weary,  hiii  woiiiug  tliy  done  ; 
Thciice  let  his  slippered  ffcet  ne'er  wi'^h  to  ixiain  t 
Learn  to  keep  hausei  tl)»t  you  tbus  may  keep  hoiaai> 
Learn  to  keep  house. 

rllst  in.Iiis  eyes  will  be  children  aii'd  ■wife, 
i  t,y  of  his  j  oy,  a.-.il  tlie  life  of  his  life, 
jffext,  his  bright  dwelling,  his  taMe,  his  meals. 
Shrink  not  at  what  xny  pen  ti-embling  rev%als  ; 
Maidens  romantic,  the  trutl;  must  i>e  tald — 
KuoWredge  is  better  than  silver  and  gold ; 
Then  "be prepared, "  in  the  spring-tiine  of  hcaitfe, 
Leam  to  keen  house,  though  suncunded  by  wealth. 
Learn  to  Ireep  house. 


,  CINERATED  HUMANITY. 
We  !eiT3i.,ir6m  the  Revue,  Scieritlfique  that  Profe 
Bi}rnetti,  of  Florence,  has  invented  an  apparatus,  the 
efficacy  of  w'nicli  he  has  himself  tested  by  burning  five 
different  bodies  in  it,  Tfith  various  kinds  of  conibtis-' 
tibles,  and  in  close  as  well  as  open  ■vdsjels,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  .  best  mode  of  complete  incineration  oi 
the  EoftpartsaSidperfectcalcination  of  the  skeleton.  Tha 
chief  pnrt'of  the  apparatus  is  a  fore  dee  built  of  brick 
and  having  the  shape  of  a  pandlelogrr.m,  -with  ten  side 
openmgs  for  regulating  the.  draught  The  top  is 
co'i-tered  with  a  movablfe  roof,  provided  ■'vith  iron 
shutters  ;  the  bodj'  to  be  incinci-ated  is  laid  on  a  me- 
tallic shelf  of  moderate  thickness^  which  is  hun-j  up 
'horizontally  by  means  of  c'hains  in  the  inside  of  tba 
furnace.  This  done,  a  pile  of  wood  prepared  under- 
neath is  set  fire  to,  and  the  operation  commences.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  ga.s  is  e'volred  and  let  out  by 
the  shutters  aa  occasion  may  require.  The  dead  body 
then  catches  fire  spontaneously,  and  in  i'ue  coursa  ol 
two  hours  Ihe  completest  incineration  is  obtained- 
!  When  the  fumancc  has  cooled  the  ashes  and  bones 
lying  on  the  shelf  are  collected  and  put  in-co  funeresd 
urns.  In  one  case  a  body  weighing  51  kiiogms.  im 
reduced  by  cremation  to  1  kilogram  770  gms.  (about 
3ilb).  _ 

BKE.UIFAST.— EPPS'S  COCCA.— GlLlTEFn.  IlXO  COJffORT- 

IKG. — "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  D.%taiitl  i»ws  whicjj 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  acd  nut  rition,  jind  by  It 
careful  appKcation  of  the  une  properties  of  well-selected 
cocoa,  .Mr.  .Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  'Stiftil 
delicately  Cavoured  beveracre  ^Irrh  m\y  save  ns 
i  doctors'  bills."—"  Civil  Service  &ai;ette."  Ma#«sSn|lftWOT 
'  boiluag  water  or  Milk.    jGfioU  pscket  So  tebcMol— 
;  Epps  &  Co.,  Komtccpatluc  Ciiemistj,  XA.<t.'t.io«."  i-'-iS 
i    MA.^uFi(rruaE  of  Cocoi.,  Cacaoine,  ^mj  Csi'C91«V*X-> 
"We  will  now  give  an  accomit  ol  the  process  odtfptfiiJ  OJ 
Jr.mes      ps  and  Co.,  manufactureni  of  ''"^te  Jifr 
tides,  et  their  wo^  in  tbe  EostoU'^aail.  liaMto-CBtWP 
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he  came  and  went  to  various  Bhrines  oi  speculation 
witiiout  regularity  or  system. 

While  he  was  siting  for  the  appearance  of  the  boy 
it  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  send  a  line  to  a  friend 
of  h!3  who  had  some  share  in  the  transaction.  He 
went  back  into  the  room  and  wrote  as  follow?  : — 

Mt  Dear  Stefaxo— I  have  done  well  with  the  Dream. 
Sold  her  to  a  first-class  house.  We'll  net  over  £800  on  the 
transaction— Yours,  in  life  and  death, 

Marcus. 

Stefano  Manaccio,  Esq.,  "  The  Grantham"  Hotel. 

The  boy  was  waiting  in  the  corridor  when  he  went 
out.    His  orders  were  : 

"  Go  first  to  '•■  The  Grantham,"  with  this.  See  Mr. 
Manaccio;  put  the  letter  into  hia  own  hand;  ask  if 
there  is  an  answer.  Then  go  to  Markham's  ;  there  is 
BO  answer  to  Markham's.'' 

The  boy  went  quickly,  and  Mr.  Logan  returned  to 
his  papers.  , 

Ten  minutes  after  the  boy  left  .the  house  there  was 
*  knock  at  the  street  door.  A  gentleman,  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Logan,  sent  up  his  card.  Mr.  Logan  was  savage 
Bt  being  interrupted  ;  but  this  w-ia  a  man  to  whom  he 
could  not  safely  be  rude,  as  he  had  often  found  him 
useful.  Mr.  Logan  descended  to  the  parlour,  holding 
A  pen  in  his  hand  to  indicate  that  he  was  bu.sy,  and 
did  not  desire  a  long  visit. 

The  gentlsman  had  very  little  to  say.  He  had  only 
called  to  know  if  Mr.  Logan  knew  of  any  one  v  ho  held 
P.  and  O.'s.  Mr.  Logan  didn't.  He  took  no  interest 
whatever  in  P.  and  O.'s,  and  resented  the  visit,  but 
kept  his  di.spleasure  concealed. 

Mr.  Logan  accompanied  his  vkitor  to  the  hall.  The 
eervant  opened  the  door.  The  visitor  was  going  down 
the  steps  when  a  gentleman,  in  passing,  saw  Mr.  Logan 
thr<^ugh  the  open  door. 

"  Hallo,  Logan,"  he  cried  out,  "  did  you  hear  the 
news  ?" 

The  Bervant  opened  the  door  wide,  and  stood  be"- 
hind  it.  t 

"  jr.Oj"  answered  the  interrogated  ;  "  what  is  it  ?' 

"  About  Markham  ?  Markham,  Markham  and  Co-> 
you  know." 

"  What  of  him  !"  asked  the  other,  turning  a  little 
faint. 

"  Most  horrible  affair  (  He  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed  this  morning." 

"  Dead  !"  exclaimed  Logan,  clutching  the  balustrade 
for  supportk 

Yes,"  ibontinued  the  other ;  "  and  beside  him  a 
statement  that  he  had  poisoned  himself.  It  appears 
he  had  been  backing  the  South  all  through  ;  and  liis 
last  loss — sticking  up  for  the  Liverpool  and  Charleston 
cotton  brokers — ^has  been  the  last  possible  mistake. 
They  say  he  has  lost  upwards  of  a  million  altogether' 
and  that  the  estate  won't  pay  five  shillings  in  the 
pound.  Good  morning — I  must  be  off.  I  thought  you 
would  liie  to  know." 

"  Stop  !    How  long  is  the  news  in  ?" 

*'  Ten  minutes.  I  came  direct  from  Markham's 
office." 

The  gentleman  moved  away,  the  servant  closed  the 
door,  and  for  fully  five  minutes  Mr.  Logan  stood  stupi- 
fied  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  He  had  the  accep- 
tance above,  and  they  held  the  bill  of  lading  and  a  sale 
note,  and,  to  think  that  an  hour  and  a  half  sfdelay 
would  have  saved  hira  !  It  was  bad,  hideously  bad  1 
like  a  judgment  of  God's  !  Had  the  devil  at  length 
got  him  for  a  plaything  ? 

Ordy  an  hour  and  a  half  ago  ! 

Then  a  sudden  thought  occurred  to  him  and  sent  a 
thrill  of  wild  hope  through  his  veins.  Perhaps  the 
documents  still  lay  upon  the  desk  of  Markham's  chief 
clerk  1  Peiiiaps  he'  could  by  prayers,  or  bribes,  or 
threats,  recover  them  ! 

He  ran  up  stairs,  tore  open  the  doors  of  hig  room, 
snatched  all  the  documents  connected  with  the  sale 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  stood  palpitating  and 
pale  in  Markham's  office. 

Where  was  Mr.  Redmond  ? 

Gone  out  to  the  House,  he  had  started  the  moment 
the  news  came  in. 

Fury  and  distraction  and  ten  thousand  deaths  1  but 
this  was  luck  !  Would  the  clerk  lo(A:  and  see  if  there 
were  any  papers  connected  with  the  Dream  on  Mr. 
Eedmond's  desk  ? 

The  clerk  lotfked.  There  were  none. 

Great  heavens  I  All  was  lost.  Would  the  clerk 
look  in  the  books  and  see  if  under  this  date  there  was 
any  transaction  connected  with  the  Dream  recorded.  , 

The  clerk  looked.  Yes,  there  was.  A  record  of  a 
cargo  of  wheat  per  Dream  having  been  bought  from 
Marcua  /jogaa  for  iei6,000  and  paid  for.  by  acceptance 


I  have  him.    So  you  make  no  mora  troublft.   I  hava 

caught  him." 

"  Who,  in  heaven's  namef '  demanded  Logan. 
"  Why,  the  boy  I    Spoke  you  not  of  him,  Marcus, 
my  friend  ?"  demanded  Manaccio,  as  he  approached 
the  door  wher9*Logan  stood. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  HOMESTEAD  BY  THE  SEA 
So  near  the  waters  that  their  \vrathful  roar. 

By  distance  meljowed,  ever  fills  tlie  ew, 
The  homestead  old  o'erlooks  the  barren  shore 

And  memory  still  the  lonely  place  keeps  dear. 

The  grey  old  walls  are  falling  to  decay, 
The  kind  old  couple  who  so  loved  them — gone. 

And  ghostly  vapours  from  the  ocean  sway 
About  the  gables  with  a  hollow  moan. 

But  still,  as  roaming  through  the  rooms  forlora, 

After  the  absence  of  long  years,  can  I, 
With  some  old  beauties  of  the  past,  adorn 
The  pliice  neglected  and  the  hleSk.  shore  nigh.  " 

Fair  was  the  heiress  of  the  seaside  hall — 
Sweet  Gwendolin,  the  daughter  Of  the  house  1 

My  cousin  Gwen,  so  stately,  and  so  tall, 
Of  the  dark  tresses  and  the  pure  pale  brows. 

Here  is  the  oriel,  with  its  cam'ngs  tjiiaint, 
WliencG  tpf t  we  watched  the  white  sails  fax-o£E  gliie. 

Or  saw  the  osproys  in  the  mist^rJouds  faint 
Beftue  they  plunged  to  revel  in  the  tide  ; 

Or  marked  the  passage  of  the  tempest  lower. 
With  pinions  black,  o'er  the  devoted  deep. 

Till  land  and  sky  and  darkened  sea  and  shore 
Were  torn  to  fuiy  by  its  frenzied  sweeji. 

But  most  she  loved  the  hour  when  ripples  gay 
Creamed  np  the  beach  beneath  a  mellow  moon. 

When  she  would  bring  her  cavern  harp,  and  play. 
And  softly  sing  to  some  old  ocean  time. 

For  poor  Gwen's  lover  Had  been  lost  at  sefcj 
This  was  the  secret  of  her  smiloless  life, 

And  this,  aJas  1  the  secret  that  for  me 
Life  had  been  loveless  and  unblessed  by  wife. 

Her  prayetl-for  boon,  that  she  with  him  should  meet 
In  the  far  skies,  hath  ere  this  been  given  ; 

Long  hath  she  slumbered  at  the  headland's  feet, 
And  faith  like  hers  must  ever  bloom  in  heaven. 

But  still,  fhongh  tears  regretful  fill  my  sight. 
And  years  of  absence  have  scarcealtered  me, 

'lis  sweet  to  picture  her  in  memories  bright 
That  linger  round  the  Homestead  by  the  Sea. 


at  three  months.    It  was  the  second  last  entry  in  the 

book. 

Logan  beckoned  the  clerk  to  come  nearer.  Then  he 
whispered,  "  I  don't  care  for  the  bargain.  I  will  re- 
turn you  the  copy  of  the  sale-note  andtheaeceptance, 
and  I'll  give  you  a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds  if  you 
give  me  the  documents  of  the  Dreatn  !" 

The  clerk  started — he  was  stunned — he  hesitated. 
Logan  saw  that  the  man's  cupidity  was  aroused,  and 
urged  him  further. 

'•'  But  I  don't  see  the  documents,"  whispered  the.; 
clerk.    '■'  They're  not  here.    They're  not  on  any  of  the 
file.?.    Besides,  this  would  be  fraud." 

"  Pshaw  !  I'll  m;ike  it  aU  right  with  Redmond. 
Get  the  papers.  A  thousand  pounds  is  worth  looking 
for.  I  should  look  night  and  day  for  a  year  to  find 
a  thousand  pounds,  and  you  may  find  it  in  five  mi- 
nutes." 

The  clerk  renewed  his  search,  but  it  proved  fruitless. 
At  length  he  went  to  the  book  again  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  clue.  After  an  instant  he  uttered  a  low  ex- 
clamation of  surprise,  and  said,  "'The  last  item  explains 
why  the  documents  are  not  here."'  He  read,  "Sold 
Hisffi:inc-,  O'Douovan,  and  (,'o.,  cargo  of  wheAt  per 
Dream,"  and  so  on.  '•'  They  have  the  documents,  Mr. 
Logan." 

Logan  sank  into  a  chair  as  the  last  desperate  hope 
left  his  henrt.    The  clerk  went  on  as  one  who,  in  the 
presence  of  undeniable  calamity,  no  longer  feels  the 
necessity  for  restraint.    "  You  see,  for  the  past  week 
we  have  been  buying  up  all  easily  realisable  securi-  j 
tie.?,  aud  selling  them  at  less  thau  we  paid,  bloating  ' 
our  balances,  in  fact,  at  a  loss.  I  could  not  understand  j 
why  we  were  doing  so,  Mr.  Logan,  until  now." 

The  owner  of  the  Dream  paid  very  little  attention  i 
to  this  historic  sketch.  The  principle  upon  which  the  ! 
business  of  the  last  week  had  been  conducted  pos-  ! 
sessed  no  interest  for  him.  Within  the  last  three  hours  ! 
he  had  sold  property  worth  £lt),000  into  a  house 
which  was  then  practically  banknipt,  and  now  he  sat  i 
ovei-whelmed,  crushed  by  the  blow.  He  rose  slowly,  | 
and,  caUing  a  car,  drove  back  towards  Gloucester-  j 
street,  looking  as  though  he  were  smitten  by  a  deadly 
disease. 

He  bade  the  driver  stop  as  they  passed  by  a  che- 
mist's shop.  The  example  of  Markham  was  strongin  his 
mind.  He  bought  arsenic  to  poison  rats,  and  then 
told  the  carman  to  make  haste  home. 

Wlien  he  got  to  Gloucester-street  he  retired  to  the 
bapk  room  once  more.  He  sat  down  at  the  desk  and 
placing  some  of  the  white  powder  he  had  bought  in  a 
tumblfjr,  he  filled  the  glass  with  water.  The  powder 
did  not  dis.solve  very  quickly,  and  he  sat^ watching  it 
and  thinking. 

"  I  s'nould  not  mind  it  so  much  at  all,"  he  reflected, 
"  only  that  I  acted  without  con.sulting  Stefano.  Ht> 
had  a  right  to  ue  consulted,  considering  that  he  was 
here  and  owned  a  quarter  share.  I  could  face  all  the 
world — I  don't  care  a  rush  for  all  the  world — ^but  that 
man  I  could  not  face — I  will  not  face.  He  would  not 
believe  but  that  I  was  acting,  had  acted  falsely  to- 
wards him,  and  he  would  spring  upon  me  and  stab  me 
before  I  cx)uld  cry  out,  or  his  eyes  would  drive  me 
mad  ;  for  .-Jl  through  life  I  should  see  them  in  the 
dark  and  lonesome  places  with  the  thirst  of  blood,  of 
my  blood,  in  them  eternally." 

He  shuddered  and  looked  at  the  tumbleiv  Some 
of  the  white  powder  was  still  undissolved. 

There  was  a  step  upon  the  stairs.  Ho  caught  the 
glass  and  L'stened  eagerly  ;  onfy  the  outer  door  of  the 
room  was  closed,  and  he  could  hear  distinctly.  It  wm 
a  woman's  foot-fall,  and  with  a  little  shudder  of  relief 
he  said,  "I  thought  it  might  have  been  Manaccio,"  and 
replaced  the  glass  upon  the  table. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  He  went  and,  havw 
ing  drawn  the  inner  door  after  him,  opened  the  outer 
one. 

The  servant  saTd,  "  A  gentleman  below  wants  ■!»  see 
you." 

"  Tell  him  I  am  out.    Who  is  he  f  ' 

"  The  foreign  gentleman,  sir." 

"  Of  all  men,"  cried  Logan  in  nervous  terror,  "  I 
cannot,  I  -will  not  see  him."  In  his  agony  he  forgot 
how  strange  his  lasaguage  must  seem  to  the  servant. 
She,  after  a  pause  of  surprise,  continued,  He  said 
he  was  so  sure  you  were  in,  and  so  svire  yon  'would, 
see  him',  that  he'd  foUow  me  tip  stairs." 

"  Fly  I  Stop  him  !  D'ye  hear  I  " 

"Ah  I    Marcus,  my  dear  friend,  my  "brave  friend, 
you  need  not  put  youiBelf  to  such  distress.    You  need 
not  send  to  stop  him.    I  have  stopped  him— though  I   ^^''^I^J^^'-^-  I-e^^dge,  manufacturer,  32  Amiea* 
did  run  hard  on^aw-4o  you  M        car.;  i«t,  ^^^*32,^K>w,^OrB,o?,d:«^..^.B.-R^ 


THE  DANGER  FROM  LIGHTNIITG. 
An  American  gentleman  who  has  been  figuring  ttj 
the  chances  of  being  struck  by  lightning  arrives  a5 
the  following  reassuring  results  — ^Takiijg  the  figuroJ' 
of  the  last  censns  reports,  we  find  that  during  the  yeaj 
1870  there  were,  in  the  whole  covmtry,  202  deaths  from, 
lightning-stroke.  Let  womankind  take  notice  that»' 
out  of  these,  148  deaths  were  of  males,  aai  only  54  of 
females.  The  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes, 
was  nearly  600,000.  There  were  2,437  deaths  from 
other  causes  to  one  death  from  lightning,  and  thera 
were  190,863  persons  living  to  every  one-  killed^ 
by  this  cause.  It  Js  somewhat  singular  thaii 
the  lightning  was  decidedly  mora  destructiva 
with  both  males  and  females  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  30  years  than  with  any  others  ;  betweaa. 
10  and  15  years  is  the  most  fatal  time,  but  even  theof 
the  number  is  very  small.  Much  comfort  those 
stiU  inclined  to  be  timorous  is  to  be  found  in  going 
back  further  on  the  record.  The  deaths  by  lightning 
in  1870  were  only  H  more  than  in  1860,  while  th< 
population  had  increased  more  than  7,000,000,  and  th< 
rate  is  declining,  in  spite  oi  the  hasty  conclusisionH 
formed  by  readnig  the  hews  of  a  day.  In  1860  ther* 
were  48  deaths  by  hghtning  out  of  every  100,00<S 
deaths  from  all  causes  ;  in  1870  the  rate  was  only  iZ^ 
But  now,  while  only  202  persons  died  from  lightning 
stroke  in  18?0,  there  were  397  deaths  from  sunstroke 
or  nearly  twice  as  many.  Yet  the  number  of  persons 
who  shudder  when  they  see  the  sun  rise  would  bear  a 
very  small  ratio  to  those  who  shudder  at  the  rising  oS 
the  thunder  cloud.  The  rate  of  deaths  by  sunstrofcs 
has  dechneci  during  the  decade  from  91  to  81  ia 
100,000  deaths  from  aU  causes,  and,  with  the  incre^w 
in  care  and  information  on  the  subject,  is  likely  to  de- 
crease still  more,  but  it  will  always  probably  be  largely 
in  excess  of  the  lightning-rate.  It  is  also  noticeabi« 
that  th^re  were  1,345  deaths  by  soicid©,  while  theta 
were  only  202  deaths  by  lightning — in  other  words,  an! 
individual  is  six  times  as  likely  to  kill  himsel£as  b'ght' 
ning  is  to  Mil  him. — Zondon  Medical  Becord. 
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THE  PBIOnr  DESPATCB 


SWEARINGEN  AND  NEPHEVf. 


Whep  Mr.  Simon  Swearingen  found  himself  grow- 
ing  old  and  rich,  and  a  little  fonder  of  repose  than  he 
liad  once  been,  it  struck  him  that  it  would  be  well  to 
look  about  him  for  a  partner  in  the  great  auction  bu- 
siness carried  on  in  his  old  saleroom,  with  such  profit 
to  himself,  for  so  many  years. 

"  I'd  like  to  know,"  said  Simon  to  himfielE,  "  that 
Swearingen,  late  Swearingen,  would  shine  over  my 
door  long  after  Fve  been  knocked  down  myself 
"by  old  Ea-ivbones.  I'd  like  one  of  the  name  to  have 
ihe  business,  and  so  make  sure  posterity  would  not 
quite  forget  me.  I'll  send  for  Parker  Swearingen  to- 
toorrow,  and  see  what  he  can  do.  He  always  had  gpod 
kings  and  impudence,  and  he's  the  only  Swearingem 
likely  to  fall  in  with  my  Tiews." 

And,  having  formed  tUjs  resolution,  he  forthwith 
despatched  a  letter  to  Parker  Swearingen,  who  an- 
swered it  in  person,  roaring  out  his  greetings  in  a  voice 
which  no  one  could  have  expected  from  such  a  shrimp 
f>f  humanity.  Unols  Simon  gi-eeted  him  very  amiably, 
saying  : 

I  presume  you've  not  been  getting  along  very 
well." 

'*  Not — not  pecuniarily,"  said  Mr.  Parker  in  a  hesi- 
tating i-oar.    "  When  genius  is  trammelled — — " 

"  It  don't  pay,"  said  Uncle  Simon.  "  Just  so.  I'm 
gi&d  to  hear  that  you  haven't  lost  your  voice.  You 
read  my  letter  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Parker. 

"  And  yoii  don't  object  to  the  proposal,  nor  to  the' 
terms  V 

"  Uncle/'  said  Mr.  Parker,  "  you  alluded  to  the  fair 
ees." 

"  I  said,"  replied  Mr.  Swearingen,  "  that  I  wouldn't 
tia.ve  no  mas^-ying ;  and,  if  you  went  in  vnth.  me,  it 
was  to  be,  during  my  life  at  least,  aa  a  bacheloi'.  I 
mayn't  live  mors  than  twenty  yearslonger,  and  you're 
act  forty  now.  You'd  be  sixty^then — a  very  good 
wzTjing  age.  Come." 

"  They're  hard  conditions,"  said  Parker. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  You'll  find 
in  old  man's  money  better  than  a  young  woman's  airs 
ftnd  graces.  I  couldn't  have  one  brought  here,  you 
know,  and  I  want  a  companion  lor  my  old  aga.  We'll 
.uave  a  cozy  life,  Parker  ;  not  a  female  about  the  house  ; 
:iioney  rolling  in  ;  our  own  masters.  Nothing  like 
fla<;helor'8  hall,  I  assure  you,  with  a  restaurant  nert 
ioor,  and  some  q£  the  finest  old  port  you  ever  tasted  di- 
sectly  over  the  way." 

.  •  Ajxd,  as  Parker  iSwearingen  said  no  more,  and  merely 
nodded  gravely,  a  contract  was  entered  into  ^lir^t  m^'ki 
by  T>-hich  he  became  his  uncle's  assistant, 
ipect  of  futyie  partnership,  and  siibssqu,  . 
ajiee  of  ihe  business  and  its  profits,  and  all  oki  ahiicii's 
'^«al  estate  and  bank  stock  ;  always  providing,  that  he 
.♦vipced' the  talent  necessary  to  sustain,  the  pameof 
Iwearingen*  as  tie  first  of  auctioneers. 
'  The  saleroom,  as  Parker  discovered  nest  f  morning,' 
Sras  1  long  narrow  apartment,  ■with  a  low  ceiluig  and' 
fegy  windows.    In  it  moving  day  appeared  to  reign 
nerpetually,  and  the  effect  was  depressing  in  the  es- 
bems,  as  may  easily  be  imagined.     The  household 
|ods  of  different  people  met  oa  common  ground,  and 
teemed  to  frown  upon  each  other.    A  wretched  daub, 
ailed  "  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes,"  was  the  most  start- 
ing object  of  the  whole  collection. 

Every  dav  for  -several  years  bad  this  work  of  art 
sssn  offered  to  the  public  v.  ithoiat  linding  a  bidder. 
j:t  was  ihe  one  failure  of  Mr.  Simon  Swearingen's 
sublieiife,  and  he  had  vo'wed  to  sell  it  still  before  he 
Jiad,  otherwise  he  could  not  consider  himself  a  suc- 
s&achA  man. 

So  much  ho  confided  to  his  nephew  as  his  partner, 
S&h  a  hint  that  he  should  put  his  talents  to  the  test 
Eesl  day,  by  entrusting  to  hisppwers  of ''eloquence  the 
aia  of  "  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes."  Meanwhile  the 
Bophsw  ■V/T.3  desired  to  make  himseK  useful  by  hand- 
ag'up  small  ai-ticles,  and  to  attend  particularly  to  his 
»-Mr.  Simon'' s^peculiar  style. 

:  &ien  on  that  day — the  old  gentleman  remembered 
\j  Sterwards  only  too  well — evfen  on  th!^t  day,  that 
J.'utls  black  bonnet  with  the  jet  ornaments  in  it, 
verohed  upon  crimped  Ejasaes  of  bla'jk  hair,  which 
»t  oS'  a  roijad  brunette  face  to  tho^Teatest  advantage, 
^''gbed  up  and  do",vn  in  the  auction-room  ;  even  on 
|»t  day  a  'jittle  black-glove  gingerly  handled  dirty 
jEiigaL and  felt  at  dusty  cuctwns >aad_  guch  a  Jiidda. 


gaiter  revealed  itself,  as  its  ov/ncr  tiptoed  about,  evinc- 
ing the  greatest  cui-iosity  as  to  the  goods  ou  hand. 

"A  very  pretty, woman,"  said  old  Simon  to  himself, 
'  very  pretty." 

And  he  looked  at  Parl-er  to  see  whether  he  evinced 
Bymptoms  of  having  also  awakened  to  this  idea,  but 
his  nephew  never  even  looked  in  the  lady's  direction. 
Neither  when,  nest  day,  the  jet  ornaments 
glittered  in  the  front  row  before  Moses,  aa  the 
new  fledged  auctioneer  arose  to  test  his  prowess,  could 
the  old  gentleman  discover  that  the  pale  green  eyes 
were  for  a  moment  riveted  upon  the  face  beneath  it. 

"  Ladie^  and  gentlemen,"  began  Par'ner  Swearingen, 
in  his  resounding  voice,  "  allow  me  to  exhibit  to  you 
the  finest  work  of  the  greatest  of  the  old  masters — 
Murillo.  It  is,  as  you  perceive,  Scriptural  subject, 
The  Finding  oi  Mosea  in  the  Bulrushes.  Observe  the 
beauty  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.  Observe  the  infantile 
sweetness  of  the  sleeping  child.  Mark  the  cloudless 
blue  of  the  •  summer  sky,  and  the  fidplity  with  which 
the  artist  has  adhered  to  the  costume  of  the  day.  The 
chiaro  oscurn,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is — is — is^yloriouts; 
the  atmosphei'e  is  redolent  with  light;  the  dolcefar 
niente  is  something  perfectly  astonishing  !  Keflect, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  an  original  Murillo  is  very  rare. 
This  is  the  only  one  now  for  sale.  What  do  I  hear  ? 
Nothing  !  riot  a  word  !  Shall  I  say  one  hundred' 
pounds  for  this  work  of  art?  Shall  I  say  seventy-five? 
Shall  I  say  fifty  ?  Shall  I  say  forty  ?  Shall  I  say  thirty  ? 
Shall  I  8i\y  twenty-five  ?  Your  hearts  yearn  for  this 
glorious  picture,  but  your  piirses  are  light.  I  will  not 
be  hard  upon  you.  Twenty-five  pounds  !  I  think  you 
bid,  niaam  ?" 

And  to  the  astonishment  of  old  Simon,  the  little 
black  glove  of  the  lady  in  the  front  row,  and  the 
little  jet-trimmed  bonnet  ako,  gave  signals  of  assent. 

"  Twenty-Jive  pounds,"  cried  Parker.  "  How  much 
more  do  I  hear  ?    I  think  you  said  thirty,  sir  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Twenty-five.    Going — going — gcing — r/one  f 

And  the  picture  was  knocked  down  vu  tlis  lady  in 
tjie  front  row,  vt'hose  name  Mr.  Simon  Sweariugeu  in- 
stantly booked  as  it  was  given —  Mrs.  Smith. 
■  Moses  was  sent  home  that  evening,  and  Mr.  Swear- 
ingen complimented  his  nephe-tv  highly.  But  as  he 
sat  over  his  tea,  a  somewhat  thoughtful  mood  overtook 
him.  Little  black  bonnets  and  big  black  eyes,  frizzed 
hair  and  jet  bracelet?,  and  tiniest  of  tiniest  shoes 
danced  before  his  eyes  ;  '  i-  Si  -'i  suddenly  a  voice  as 
sweet  as  a  robin's  utte:  -  _  t  e-.r,  '•  2Ir.  Sv,-ear- 

inKC'i,  I  relieve,"  hs  tu;:..  ,,  ..j  a  ucail^  r.nd  could. 
h;  v  "a  hif  senses,  for  there  t.tood  the  la,dy  her- 

sci  .      '      upon  him  ! 

'•  At  your  service,  rna'am,"  said  he,  wdth  a  bow' 
"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  if  I  orlly  tLought  you  would  !"  cried  the  lady. 
"  I  want  anothor  like  him.  I  bought  '  Moses  in  the, 
Bulrushes'  this  morriing,  and  I  should  be  delighted  if, 
if  you  could  find  another  picture  to  match  it  for  me." 

'"'  Oh  !"  cried  the  .auctioneer,  with  a  ^sigh  of  relief, 
"delighted  to  accommodate  you,  ma'am.  We  shall 
have  other  pictures  shortly  now.  A  family  portrait 
wouldn't  suit,  I  suppose  ?    Old  lady,  with  powder — " 

"  Oh,  dear^  no  !"  cried  the  customei-.  "  But  I'm  in 
T\o  hurry.  I'll  attend  the  sales,  and  you'll  remember 
me,  won't  you  ?" 

ghe  looked  tenderly  at  the  auctioneer,  who  coloured 
highly,  and  promised  not  to  forget  her.  And  then  she 
ambled  out  of  the  roorn,  having  utterly  neglected  Par- 
ker, v/hose  white  lashes  had  covered  his  green  eyes 
during  her  stay,  and  who  seemed  absorbed  in  his  ham 
&nd  eggs,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  woman-kind. 

"Fine  woman,"  said  old  Simon,  as  he  returned. 
"Ah!  she  isn't  the  first  I've  had  running  after  me. 
They  know  a  handsome  man,  even  when  he  is  a  little 
past  youth.    Never  once  thought  of  you,  nevvy." 

"  'Well,  considering  my  agreement,  that  is  lucky,"' 
said  Parker.  ' 

"  Jealous,  eh?"  thought  Simon,  and  felt  happy. 

Ofcoui'se  he  looked  for  a  little  black  bonnet  next 
day,  and  of  course  it  came.  And  for  days  and  days  it 
twinkled  in  its  jetty  splendour  over  the  brighter  eyes 
beneath;  and  still  those  eyes  found  no  fitting  mate  for 
Moses  arncng  all  the  auctioneer's  pictures,  bat  they 
lighted  o!i  china  vases  and  odd  ornaments  often  enough 
to  cause  many -interviews  with  old  Simon.  And  when 
this  sort  of  thing  had  gone  on  for  three  months,  the 
old  auctioneer  began  to  feel  conscious  that  he  was  in 
love  with  Mrs.  Smith,  and  his  only  reason  for  hesitat- 
ing  in  the  matter  was  the  dread  of  retracting  hi?  life- 
long profession  of  faith,  arjd  bringing  upon  his  head 
the  ridicule  of  his  nephew. 

"  Of  course  he'll  laugh  at  me,  unless  I  can  get  the 


"  I'll  free  him  from  his  promise  to  remain  single,  and 
ten  to  one  he'll  make  a  fool  of  himself  in  no  time." 

And  rejoicing  in  this  plan,  Mr.  Simon  joined  his 
nephew  that  night  at  tea  time,  with  a  benignant  emila 
u^jon  his  rosy  countenace. 

"  Paiker,"  he  «aid,  after  grwely  regarding  hil 
nephew,  "  you  look  low-spirited." 
"  I  am,  a  little,"  replied  Pai  ker. 
"I  don't  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Swearingen.  "  It  an't 
no  eurpi-ise  to  me  at  all.  A  young  fellow  of  f5rty 
can't  be  expected  to  be  guided  by  a  middle-aged  person 
Uke  me.  Your  heart  prompts  you  to  break,  that  agree- 
ment VNith  me,  and  I  know  it." 

"  As  I  keep  my  feelings  to  myself — "  began  Parker, 
"  Don't  think  I  blame  you,  nevvy,"  said  old  Simon. 
"  No,  I  do  not.  P'raps  I've  been  too  naiTcr.  I  have 
decided  that  I  must  givis  you  a  httle  more  liberty 
of  action,  and  whenever  'joa  decide  upon  having  a 
partner  in  life,  just  mention  it' boldly,  and  we'll  alte»  . 
the  agreement.  You  make  an  -auctioneer  worthy  oi 
the  name,  and  I'm  willing;  to .  take  you  into  partner- 
ship  to-morrow." 

To  the  great  surprise,  of  his  uncle,  Parker  Swearin« 
gen  instantly  clappqd  kie  h^i^d  over  Ms  heart,  aad  ex- 
claimed :  , 
"  Oh,  heaven?  TV  , 

"  Then  there  is  somebody  V'  cried  old  Simon, 
"A  lovely  creature,"  began  P-axker, 
"  There,  there  !  What  a  selfich  old  man  Fve  been 
said  Simon.    "  Go,  be  happy  with  her^  Parker." 

"And  the  partnershiijj"  .said .  Paxk^,,'  ".If  you 
should  repent       "  ,  ' 

"  I  have;  thej  pJiEers,  and  vrill  sigh  them  to-night," 
said  SimoUi,  ,  Ka,  ha  I  You  seem  so  happy,  m5 
boy,  that  I  feellialf  mclined  t6  follow  your  exampla'' 
Before  they  sl'ept  the  partnership  wis  entered  into, 
and  uncle  and  nephew  shook  hand^,  and  Mr.  Simon, 
feeling  that -he  had  now'  placed 'himself  upoij  the 
proper  level,  began  to  indulge  iij  dreams  of  future  bliss. 

The  morrow  'sAw  the  auctioneer,  dresisfel  ia  his  best, , 
on  his  way  to  the  widow  Sniith's  residence,  where, 
though  he  kept  it  a  secret  from  hLr  nephew,  he  hid 
often  found  his  way  before.     •    '•  • 

The  little  servant  girl  had  a  knowing  grin  upon  her 
face  as  she  let  him  in,  'afid  •  irifor&ied  him  that  MissUa 
woidd  return^  soon.  And  as  he  sa*.  upon  the  green 
rep  sola  regarding  tfee  fascinating  "^cture  «£  "  Moses 
in  the  Bulrushes,",  he  reheai-sed  a  form  of  proposicion 
which  strucft-hikii  as  escelleut. 

However,  even  with  this  exercise  by  way  of  pastime, 
the  time  seemed  long. '  An  hour  gUded  by — another, 
and  still  the  widow  came  not.  He  grew  uneasy.  Ha 
walked  to"  the  window  ;'he  loofcfed  at  his  watch.  Could 
anything  have  happened  t6  her  ?  Did  not  her  heart 
tell  her  that  her  Simba  afw&ited  her  arrival  f  Ah  I 
what  was  that  ?  He  went  to  the  window  ag^in.  A 
crowd  of  little  boyS  had  gathered'  about  the  door.  A 
oaiTiage  had  -stopped  -at  it.  From  it  descended  a 
middle-aged  gentleman  in  a  dress-coat,  who  handed 
o\jt  a  middle-aged '  lady  irf  ^ey  silk.  Then  anothei 
gentleman,  tko  in  a  dresS  coat  <ind.  white  gloves — a 
gentleman  of  small  stature,  with  white  eyelashes  and 
•green  eyes.  Could  it  be  his  iSephew;  Parker  Swear- 
ingen ?  And  could  that  be  the  ,widow  Smith  in  litven- 
der  silk,  who  was  being  handed  out  by  him  with  such 
evident  rapture.    It  was— no  doubt  of  it. 

The  auctioneer  felt  a  spasm  of  jealous  rage,  and  said 
a  wicked  word  iinder  his  breath.  But  one  who  has 
sold  re-glued  collections  of  ancient  furnitirre,  gathered 
in  odd  places,  for  the  belongings  of  a  fii-st-class  family 
declining  housekeeping ;  v%'ho  has  unblushingly  de- 
scribed the  horrible  "  pot-boilers"  of  wretched  daubers 
as  glorious  productions  of  art.  and  anything  black 
enough,  as  an  "  old  master,"  is  capable  of  anything. 
Mr.  Simon  Swearingen  wi-e;<,thed  his  face  in  smiles,  and 
assumed  his  steadiest  attitude,  as  the  happy  coupla 
entered. 

"  You  rascal,"  he  cried  merrily,  "  you  couldn't  de- 
ceive me.  I  wish  you  joy,  and  shall  take  the  hbertj 
of  kissing  the  bride." 

Which  he  did,  wishing  from  his  soul  that  he  could 
bite  her. 

"  It's  a  very  old  afi'air,  uncle,"  st^immered  the  n&« 

phew    "  I  and  Angelina — a  " 

"  Young  people  wUl  be  young  people,"  said  Uncfe 
Simon.  "  I  saw  what  was  going  on,  and  you  can't  say 
I  didn't  do  the  proper  thing.    Eh,  newy  f" 

"  I  knew  j-ou'd  forgive  us,  uncle,"  said  Mr.  Parker, 
"  It  was  such  a  beautiful  thing,  you  know.  Her  heart 
flowed  up  to  me,  and  mine  flowed  down  to  her,  just  as 
I  stood  up  to  knock  down  Moses  ia  the  Buh-ushe.i. 
We  correspondsisecretly  from  the  fixst,  but  we  feared 
your  wrath." 
'TJ'acls  SimoQ..  smiled  henieolyj,  but  in^rtu-dly 
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{PBOEOSED  GREAT  EXHIBITION  m  AMERICA. 

Tha  plag  of  the  buildings  for  the  American  Cenfceii- 
idal  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  has  at  length 
Jbeen  determined  upon.  A  great  deal  of  trouble  has 
teen  taken  to  Becure  the  best  design  for  their  purpose 
fcy  the  Centennial  Commission.  The  matter  was  open 
Eo  general  competition,  and  forty-three  difterent  plans 
iwere  presented  by  architects  in  all  parts  of  the 
ieauntry.  From  these,  after  considerable  examination, 
iten  were  selected,  the  designers  of  each  being  per- 
xiitted  to  revise  and"  alter  the  details,  imJ  having  for 
•thia  purpose  access  to  all  the  others.  There  was  then 
%  second  competition  of  the  revised  designs,  from  which 
the  successful  plan  was  chosen.  This  design  is  by 
Calvort  Vaux  and  G.  K.  Radford,  of  New  Vork,  being 
somewhat  modified  by  details  taken  from,  a  design  fur- 
pished'  by  Sims  and  Brother,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
Ibuilding  is  rectangular,  2,040ft.  long  by  680ft.  wide, 
Wth  a  greater  width  at  the  centre  and  ends  extendin-r 
'to  962fL  The  gi>veming  dimension  on  the  plan  is  a 
■qnare  pavilion  13Gft.  on  each  side.  The  building  itseK 
U  fifteen  of  these  pavilious  long  and  five  wide,  there 
jbeing  octagonal  open  spaces  between  them,  ino- 
Uriding  ample  side  lights.  This  plan  covers  nearly 
jjorty-three  acres,  but  it  can  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended if  necessary.  These  pavilions  have  vaulted 
domes,  the  arches  connecting  them  having  100 
Ceet  opening,  while  the  interior  octagonal  courts  be- 
tween them  are  thirty-six  feet  in  diameter.  There 
bre  altogether  iu  the  plan  sixty-five  of  tha^a  pavilions. 
The  three  rows  of  pavilions  in  the  centre  of  the  plan 
HifiU  practically  be  a  spacious 'vaulted  hall  40feft,  wide 
hy  2,040ft.  long,  wMla  there  is  to  be  a  similarly 
vaulted  transept  408ft.  wide  and  962ft.  long.  The 
Vistaa,  therefore,  extend  to  062ft.  and  2,040ft.,  there 
ibeing  views  from  end  to  end  in  all  directions,  and  the 
Bommittee  who  selected  the  plan  say  that  the  interior 
effect  of  such  a  building  can  be  made  more  impressive 
than  that  obtained  in  any  Exposition  building  ejected 
down  to  this  time.  The  exterior  view,  however,  is 
Hot  very  imposing.  Tie  materials  to  be  used  chiefly 
ire  iron  for  th^  main  arches  and  bricks  for  the 
gables.  The  structure,  which  can  readily  be  erected 
during  1874  and  187«i,'  it  is  e.stimated,  will  cost  from 
B,5'00,000  doUars  to  4,000,000  dollars.  There'  is  also 
io  be  erected,  as  an  adjunct,  a  permanent  "  Memorial 
Hall,"  a  structure  of  elaborate  architectural  design, 
which  is  intended  to  remain  permanently  on  the 
txposition  Grounds  in  Fairmount  Park  after  the 
other  buiklings  shall  have  been  removed.  This 
Memorial  Hall  will  be  used  as  an  Art  Gallei-y 
during  the  Exposition,  and  will  cover  about  an  acre 
and  a  haK.  Its  design  has  been  finally  deter- 
mined upon,  CoUics  and  Autenreith,  of  Philadelphia, 
being  the  arf  hitepts  of  this  part  of  the  work.  Some 
Modifications  are  to  be  made,  so  that  the  hall  will  Ije 
completed  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  Exposition. 
Work  will  begin  very  soon  upon  all  these  structures, 
»jad,  there  being  a  considerable  ntimber  of  building 
mechanics  and  labourers  now  out  of  employment  in 
fhiLidelphia,  this  extensive  opfiration  will  be  entered 
upon  at  the  right  time  to  aid  them.  Of  the  main 
building,  86  nci-tt^  will  be  devoted  to  the  industrial 
"xhibition,  and  other  structured  are  contemplated  so 
He  to  have  a  separate  machinery  hall,  covering  ten 
wsres,  and  an  agricultural  department  of  live  acres, 
i'here  also  will  be  a  large  conservatory.  The  general 
director  of  the  Exposition  is  Alfred  T.  Goshom,  of 
Cincinnati,  and  the  opening  is  to  be  on  the  19th  of 
i.pril,il876,the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lexiagton. 


The  gentleman  killed  in  a  duel  in  the  forest  of  Fon- 
lainebleau  by  Prince  Soutzo  is  not  Prince  Qhika,  but 
his  cousin,  Nico  GMka.  He  was  23  years  of  a^e. 
Prince  Soutzo  and  hia  seconds  have  .  escaped.  The 
J'rince  is  a  Roumanian  officer  of  about  40  years  of  age. 
Ghika  was  but  slightly  acquainted  with  Souto,  who, 
though  separated  from  his  wife,  was  jealous  of  Ghika 
with  regard  to  her.  Latit  Sunday  Ghika  hcd  gone  out 
to  see  his  cousin,  Prince  Gregoire  Ghika,  when  he  was 
assaulted  by  Soutzo^  who  had  been  lying  in  wait  for 
bim,  and  after  striking  him,  fir.st  with 
t.  v/alkiag  stick,  and  then  with  his  fists, 
sent  hia  seconds,  two  other  Roumanian  officers,  with  a 
formal  challenge.  Ghika's  aecondS;  his  two  cousins — 
the  Prince  and  Edmond  Cortazzi — urged  him  to  hand 
his  assailant  to  the  police.  The  young  man,  however, 
though  he  could  handle  neither  sword  nor  pistol,  in- 
sisted on  fighting,  and  chose  the  pistol.  The  seconds 
put  double  lords  into  the  pistols,  hoping  by  that 
ttieana  to  foiil  the  aim.  Both  man  fired  at  the  same 
toioiiient,  the  distance  being  twenty  paces.  Ghika,  was 
Sto  severely  Lit  that  he  died  two  hours  aitewards^ 


FRIENDSHIP. 
Hall,  friendship,  hail  1  to  thes  alone  I  ow« 

The  only  bilss  that  I  can  name  as  mhie, 
From  thy  fair  fount  long  may  tliy  blessings  flow 

To  soothe  the  heart  I  offer  at  thy  shrine. 
Thou  art,  indeed,  a  talisman  Divine. 

When  in  afHiction's  hour  we'd  helpless  sink 
Thou  stretchest  forth  thy  saving  hand  in  time 

To  leail  us  far  from  wide  destruction's  brink. 

Of  earthly  ties  thou  art  the  most  unselfish  link. 

For  is  not  all,  or  nearly  all,  we  claim 

In  this  vile  world  to  selfish  ijiotives  traced  ? 

But  friendship  real  ne'er  hath  one  selilsh  aim. 
Sweet  goddess,  on  whose  brow  truth's  crown  is  placed. 

Tliy  gift's  an  impress  not  to  be  defaced. 

For  none  thou  stampcst  on  the  wav'ring  heaxt, 

Till  ev'ry  doubt  from  out  the  miurt  is  chased 
Unto  thy  pleadings,  theu,  alone  we  hark. 
And  hail  at  last  the  light  where  all  before  seemed 
dark. 

Thy  admonitions  gentle  as  tlio  voice 
Of  love's  soft  munn'rings,  and  nut  less  sincere, 

Whene'er  we  grieve  would  fain  havs  us  rejoice 
And  with  affection  stay  the  starting  t«ar, 

Ere  myriads  fall  in  wild  sucoossion  drear. 
Of  all  bereft,  to  thee  alone  I  cling 

With  fond  affection,  friendship  ever  dear, 
Sweet-scented  oil  'riugs  to  thy  shrine  I  bring, 
And  waft  thee  blessiigs  oft.upon  the  muse's  wing. 

H.  L  C. 


FAST  LIFE  IN  LONDON. 
A  curious  glimpse  into  the  "  fast  life"  of  London  haw 
been  given  by  a  very  curious  document  just  published. 
A  few  days  since  a  young  city  clerk  named  Hayman 
was  sent  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  having  stolen  a  large 
sum  of  money  which  his  employei-s  had  sent  him  with 
to  the  bank.  At  tha  time  of  his  arrest  a  letter.w  hich 
the  wretched  lad  (he  is  not  yet  t«gnty  years  of  age) 
had  addressed  to  a  "  chum"  was  foawd  on  his  person. 
In  this  communication  Mr.  Hayman  informed  his 
friend  that  he  was  sta3nng  in  "  a  palace"  with  a  cer- 
tain '  lady,"  of  whom  the  less  said  the  better.  The 
young  gentleman  and  his  "  lady"  friend  had  gone  on  a 
"  fine  spree,"  of  which,  by  way  of  diary,  he  commu- 
nicated all  particulars  in  Lis  letter.  "  Saturday' 
he  writes,  "  to  the  Oiford  in  the  afternoon,  then  a 
dinner,  then  to  tha  jUhambra,  theu  to  Scot's  to  supper; 
made  everybody  drunk  oa  champagne."  Here  w  an- 
other entry.  "  Monday — Boosing  all  the  morning  and 
afternoon  ;  in  the  evening  went.and  took  a  box  at  the 
Oxford  ;  met  two  or  three  ladies  ;  made  them  all  drunk 
with  i^hampagne.  "We  all  went  to  the  Argyll  Rooms, 
and  then  to  supper,  all  joUy  and  drunk,"  The  letters 
are  interspersed  with  such  phrases  as  "  no  kid,"  "  bar 
none,"  and  other  hideou^  specimens  of  modern  slang. 
In  the  relined  and  els;^ant  pursuits  indicated  a'oovo 
Hayman  liad  spent  £116  in  ten  days  I  When  the 
WTetched  boy  wrote  to  his  friend  his  "  coin"  had  al- 
most come  to  an  end,  and,  with  all  his  sham  travado, 
he  was  in  a  state  of  great  despair.  Iu  the  beginning 
of  his  hitter  all  is  brag  and  boasting,  but  towards 
the  end  he  utterly  brcalcs  down.  "  I  can  tell  you,"  he 
informs  his  friend,  "  I  nave  had  a  first-rate  time 
of  it  and  no  kid."  The  end  of  the  letter  tells  a  dif- 
ferent story.  "  By  the  time."  he  writes,  "  you  receive 
this  you  will,  no  doubt,  hear  of  my  death.  Look  in 
the  papers  carefully  for  .suicide  at  an  hotel.  I  cannot 
say  where  it  w-ill  be,  but  £ome>vhere  "  up  west."  Beat 
love  to  aunt  and  Nellie,  and  tell  them  they  will  never 
Bee  me  again  alive,  and  I  extremely  regret  causing 
thorn  all  the  trouble  I  have,  but  1  always  said  I  would 
have  a  '  jolly  spree'  before  I  died,  and  I  have  kept 
my  word."  Poor  wretch,  lie  has  anj-tbing  but  ^  "  jolly 
spree"  before  him  in  Portland  or  Coldbath-fields. 

The  death,  at  the  iMonastery  of  La  Trappe,  is  ^n- 
nounoed  of  Brother  Ambroiis,  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  community  for  the  last  tea  years.  He  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  most  noble  families  of  France, 
and  had  filled  a  very  high  position  in  the  world, 
namely.  Ambassador  of  France  to  St.  Petersburg — 
under  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe,  his  real 
name  being  the  Marquis  EmUe  de  Beaumont  de  Jlont- 
fico.  His  brqthei',  M.  Eugene  Martin  de  Beaumont,  is 
at  this  day 'employed  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Aifairs. 

■Weddinf;,  Christening,  and  Keception  Cakes  of 
every  <le:oripHon  and  newest  dcEi£-n.  P.  Gaffiue;-,  6  Parll&- 
meat-sti  eet.  N.B —Delivery  bv  train  and  van  every  tlnae 
hours,  from  9a.m.io  6  p.m.aaily. 


MICHAEL  BANISL 
J'ew  men  have  dose  tiiorft  to  elevate  the  character  o) 
;  our  people  and  s'aed  lustre  on  our  race  than  tha 
Brothers  Banim.  The  authoss .  of  "  The  Tales  of  the 
O'Hara  Family,"  respected  by  sU,  cherished  by  friends, 
'  and  admired  by  the  literary  world,  sowed  largely  but 
j  reaped  scaittJly'.  One  of  the  brothei-a  still  lives — 
1  Michael  Banim — late  Postmaster  of  Kilkenny,  but 
within  a  few  days  rsnapyed,  bicaAise  of  feeble  health 
and  the  growiug  infirmities  of  age.  We,  in  common 
with  all  our  cout'jmporaries,  claim  for  this  distinguished 
writer  a  public  recognition  in  some  degi-ee  commensu^ 
rate  with  his  merite.  A  moderate  pension  waM 
awarded  to  his  deceased  brother,  and  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor,  aided  by  men  of  all  parties,  sought  to  have 
the  pension  transferred  on  the  death  of  (ins  uroiher  t.j 
the  survivor.  This  claim  was  set  aside,  on  the  ground 
that  Michael  Banim  being  a  Government  officer  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  salary,  his  name  could  not  be  placed  on  tha 
^iiterary  Pensiau  List.  This  plea  no  longer  exists. 
Mr.  Banim  is  now  retired  on  a  sorry  ixittance,  and  ap 
kifirm  wife, and  two  charming  girls  have  fo  share  that 
pittance.  At  the  close  of  an  honoured  life  we  hope 
the'  same  generous  etforts  will  be  .repeated,  but  this 
time  with  success,  and  that  the  cl^se  of  a  selt'-deijjing 
career  wUl  be  soothed  by  at  least^competiuce.  Tha 
KUkennij  Moderator  and  the  3uhUn  Evening  Mail 
have  most  creditable  notices  of  the  ckiims  of  Miehadi 
Banim,  which  will  find  a  reapoHss'  wherever  Hterai- 
ture  of  a  pure  and  elevating  character  is  ra» 
spected,  and  in  every  Celtic  heart.  Let  us  hope  that 
in  Downing-stre' t  high-toned  literary  eiforts  will  no 
longer  be  ignored.     The  Moderator  says  :■. — 

The  Postmastership  of  Kilkenny,  wq 'understand, 
will  immediately  become  vacant,  by  the  resignatifja  o| 
Mr.  Bdnim — an  arrangement  consequent,  we  regret  ta 
say,  on  the  advanced  age  and  iU-health  of  that  geuil^ 
man.  It  is  no  le.^s  gratifying  to  the  local  public,  by 
'whom  he  has  alway.^  been  deservedly  held  in  tha 
highest  eoteem  and  respect,  thau  it  jia  creditai^  tq 
him.'ielf,'  that  after  his  eighteen  yeai-s  of  honourable! 
service  iu  the  Po.^tmastership,  ho  retires  fi-qru  the 
office  bearing  the  highest  oharaoter  for  iuteg^Jty  and 
the  uniform  zealous  performance  of  the  duties  which 
he  hijs  thus  so  long  and  so  well  discharged.  All  that 
now  remains  to  be  expected  is,  that  the  Pcit-Offin^ 
authorities  will  arrange  iov  him  a  supe-aimuation  al- , 
lowanca  suitable  to' his  deserts.  NVe  trust  that  in  es- 
timatin,^  his  retiring  pension,  no  rigid  adherence  to 
official  scale  or  red-tape  considerations  lyiil  be  allowed 
tu  have  any  influence,  but  that  Mr.  Banim  will  be 
dealt  with  liberally — if  need  be,  exceptionally.  Michaol 
Banim  has  claims  on  the  consideration  of  the  publio 
and  of  the  atate  sutji  as  few  hving  men  bkvej  Tha 
surviving  member  of  ."The  O'Liara  Fa^ly"  niu^  sh^i^- 
to  the  fullest  degi-ee  the  literary  distinetipn  vfiiic^. 
his  deceased  brother  enjoyed.  Miehael  BaTiitn's  dbn- 
tributions  t.)  the  "O'Hiu-a  Tales"  are  amongst  the 
very  best,  and  if  they  were  a  few  less  in  number  th<ua 
•those  of  John,,  the  disparity  in  that  respect  has  been 
made  up  for  since  the  death  of  the  latter  by  the  tales 
which  Micha-.^  has  given  to  th^  public  on  his  own  ac- 
coiuit — "  Clough  Fionn"  and  "  The  Town  of  the  Cas- 
cades," both  of  which  fully  equal  in  power  his  first 
contributioii  to  Irish  national  fiction,  the  firsfe=:ria 
quality  as  in  point  of  age — of  "  sensation"  novels. 
'■  Crohoore  of  the  Billhook."  It  has  been  a  source  oj 
much  surjjrisp  in  many  directions  that  the-  name  oi 
iiichael  Banim  was  never  placed  on  the  list  oi 
any  of  the  Premiers  for  a  literary  pension,  when  his 
claims  to  such  consideration  were  so  far  beyond  num- 
bers  who  were  thus  provided  for  from  time  to  tima 
We  believe  the  excuse  for  this  has  been  that  this 
gentleman  held  an  oqice  under  the  Government,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  considered  as  entitled  to  be 
placed  on  the  Literary  Pension  List.  The  office,  though 
one  of  g!-eat  responsibility,  \vas  but  one  of  vei-y  small 
income  at  any  time  ;  cut,  if  it  was  a  bar  to  Govern- 
ment consideration  of  his  Kterary  services,  that  bar 
now  removed.  However,  under  any  circumstances  Mr. 
Banim  h  now  entitled  to  a  retiring  allowance  frora 
the  Po.5t- Office  Department,  and  we  .trust  it  \rill  be 
macli  such  as  will  atone  for  the  smallness  of  the  re- 
muneration for  his  official  duties  and  the  scant  con- 
sideration for  his  liteiary  claims  hitherto  vouchsafed. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  national  disgrace  were  Michael 
Bauim  allowed,  in  the  winter  of  his  days,  to  pice  iu 
actual  poverty,  such  as  must  ensue  on  the  necessary 
raiiremeat  from  his  present  office,  if  the  propsr 
authorities  of  the  Department  d,o  cot  award  hiij]  a 
suitable  i^etirlog  ailowanoe. 
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THE  LOSS  OF  THE  DREAM. 

By  R.  D.  DOWLING, 
jAvihor  of  "  To  Save  Both  ;  "  "  On  Babies  and  Ladien,''icc, 

PART  n^THE  BLACKWATER  BANK. 

CHAPTER  L 

lUBEXUM,  MABKHAM,  AM)  00. 

■^The  second  paxt  of  this  story  must  be  retrospective, 
\o.  order  to  explain  the  matter  contained  in  the  first 
paxt.  The  time  of  the  second  part  begins  about  eight 
Znonihs  before  the  time  of  the  first. 

Mr.  Mitchell  Markham  was  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive m"erchant3  in  Dublin,  He  had  four  immens^ 
places  of  business,  the  ground  room  of  any  one  o| 
which  would  have  afforded  accommodation  to  a  smal 
town.  He  was  in  the  corn  and  timber,  and  fish  and  hide 
and  Indian  trades.  He  had  half  a  dozeii  large  ship? 
and  they  sailed  to  all  the  great  marts  in  the  world 
Now  they  brought  saltpetre,  and  indigo,  and  opium  to 
tiiverpool  from  the  Ganges  ;  now  hides  and  silver  ore 
from  Rio  Janeiro  ;  now  guano  from  the  hither  side  of 
South  America,  now  huge  square  timber,  '  which 
had  been  feUed  in  primeval  forest?  and  rafted 
flown  the  St  Lawrence.  These  were  sailing 
vessels  only  j  but  his  steamers  filled  up 
pages  of  Lloyd's  book.  He  had  three  passenger  lines) 
besides  the  accidental  trade  for  com,  or  hemp,  or  va- 
to+iea,  or  cofiee.  Then,  in  what  mine,  or  bank.  Or  rail. 
I^ay  did  not  Mr.  Markham  own  shares  ?    None  that 

s  quoted  on  'Change.  Nor  are  all  the  scenes  of  his 
enterprise  included  in  this  list ;  there  were  countless 
othaSE,  for  he  owned  factories,  and  buUt  ships,  and 
seclaibaed  waste  land.  But,  above  all,  Mr.  Jlitchell 
■Maikham  was  a  gigantic  and  a  successful  speculator" 
He  had  but  to  send  three  lines  of  a  telegram  to  this  or 
that  broker,  and  forthwith  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  were  entered  for  or  against  hfm.  If  he  bought 
shares  were  sure  to  go  up  ;  if  he  sold,  they  almost 
ts  surely  went  down.  There  was  a  saying  that  if 
Markham  placed  Ids  hand  tipon  a  paving-stone,  it 
woTild  change  into  a  nugget.  And  certainly  it  seemed 
but  a  slight  exaf^geratioru 

This  colossal  business  went  on  without  serious  loss 
tft  disaster.  Mr.  M;jrkham  had  not  built  all  this  great 
etnictnre  from  the  foundation.  His  father  and  grand- 
father before  him  had  been  helping.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  business  of  Markham,  Markham,  and  Co. 
reached  him  that  it  became  the  monster  it  now  was. 
The  business  had  come  into  Mr.  Mitchell  Markham's 
Lauds  when  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  upon  the 
death  of  his  father.  He  was  now  fifty,  and  during 
these  twenty  years  the  business  had  increased  nearly 
twenty-fold. 

Mr.  Markham  himseK  was -a  most  unpretending 
man.  With  all  this  huge  machine  grinding  above  his 
head,  and  sending  out  shafts  into  the  thithermost  ends 
of  the  world,  he  seemed  never  to  have  much  to  do,  or 
much  to  occupy  his  thoughts.  He  possessed  an  easy 
way  of  carrying  his  burden  which  Surprised  and  con- 
founded people. 

Mr.  Markham  lived  near  Kingstown.  Considering 
his  position  and  importance  in  the  commercial  world^ 
"his  house  was  extremely  modest.  Of  course,  it  was 
splendid,  fine  enough  for  a  nobleman ;  but,  then,  the 
profits  of  his  business  were  said  to  be  greater  than  the 
income  of  any  three  noblemen  iu  the  country  together. 
When  he  was  in  Ireland  ha  commonly  spent  two  or 
three  days  of  every  week  at  the  House,  and  those  in 
the  city  who  knew  the  easy  way  he  occupied  his  time 
in  town  concluded  that  in  the  country  he  did  nothing 
but  fish,  or  yacht,  or  snoot,  or  hunt,  according  to  the 
season.  But  Mary,  his  daughter,  knew  better.  She 
coold  tell  ttiat, .  evear^  Buchi  ^yf,  ^W!** 


him  in  his  private  room,  and  that  it 
was  understood  he  was  always  "  engaged" 
whenever  he  "entered  that  apartment.  Frequently 
Mary  knew  him  to  go  in  there  immediately  after  break- 
fast, and  never  leave  it,  not  even  for  luncheon,  until 
half -past  six,  the  dinner  hour.  ,' 

It  was  in  this  little  room  the  gigantic  transactions 
of  Markham,  Markham,  and  Co.  were  brought  into  the 
ultimate  result  column.  Mitchell  Markham  was  th^ 
only  living  partner  of  the  firm.  Although  he  was 
careful  to  surround  himself  with  honourable,  trust- 
worthy  assistants,  he  never  allowed  one  man  to  kaow  ! 
the  way  in  which  the  whole  concern  balanced.  He  took 
the  net  results  of  departments,!  and  out  of  those 
wrought  the  grand  final  figures. 

Of  late  Mr.  Markham  had  been  more  than  ever  at.  \ 
tached  to  this  little  private  room.  Mary  often  had 
now  to  call  him  to  dinner  after  a  servant's  summons 
had  been  disregarded.  When  her  father  came  out,  at 
length,  his  fac^  was  careworn  and  anxious  ;  and,  when 
she  asked  him  if  he  felt  ill,  he  answered  "  No,"  that  it 
was  the  worry -of  business. 

Mrs.  Markham  had  been  dead  five  years  before  this 
story  opened,  and  ever  since  then  Mary  was  the  one 
being  holding  him  .to  domestic  life.  She  had  just 
reached  her  nineteenth  year.  Her  hair  was  light 
brown,  her  eyes  hazel  grey,  her  complexion  fresh  and 
pure,  and  the  contoxir  of  her  face  a  delicate  oval. 
There  was  no  hardness,  no  meaness  in  her  countenance, 
the  expression  was  calm  and  gentle  and  confiding,  "just 
like  her  mother — just  like  her  mother,^'  as  the  father 
would  often  muse  when  looking  at  her  across  the 
winter  fire. 

It  was  the  March  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  be- 
tween the,Northern  and  Southern  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  Aboiit  a  year  before  a  cloud  fell  between 
the  father  and  daughter.  She  had  met  a  young  man 
from  Glasmell,  a  Mr.  Henry  Mapleson,  son  of  Mr. 
Mapleson,  of  Glasmell.  They  had  flrst^een  one  another 
at  a  ball.  Subsequently  he  became  a  visitor  at  the 
house,  and  before  two  months  passed  he  told  herhje  had 
never  cared  for  any  one  until  he  saw  her,  and  that  he 
should  not  care  for  life  now  without  her.  He  was  not 
repulsed.  Iu  fact,  his  arm  was  allowed  to  remain 
where  he  had  placed  it,  and  she  clung  to  him  a  little, 
but  said  nothing. 

Then  he  set  his  teeth,  and  faced  the  father  with  his 
tale.  He  had  no  meaas,  he  confessed.  His  father  al- 
lowed him  a  salai-y  for  his  services  ;  his  father  was 
only  comfortable,  and  could  be  expected  to  do'  nothing 
for  a  son,  as  he  had  four  daughters  to  provide  for  ;  but 
he  had  a  firm  hand  and  a  hopeful  heart,  and  would 
work  night  and  day  for  Mary,  his  Mary,  and  by-and- 
Vjy  he  should  have  his  father's  business. 

Mr.  Markham  was  by  no  means  a  hard  or  an  tmsym- 
pathetic  man,  but  this  seemed  almost  a  jest.  He  told 
young  Mapleson  to  go  back  to  GlasmeU  andtry  to  forget 
his  folly.  He  took  him  not  harshly,  on  the  whole,  but 
this  made  it  all  the  worse  to  Mapleson. 

Young  Mapleson  accordingly  went  back  to  Glas- 
meU, and  there  railed  against  fate,  and  swore  to  him- 
self day  and  night  that  Mary  should  be  his,  or  he  tbe 
.  devil's.  This  was  strong  language,  no  doubt,  but  he 
was  strongly  moved,  and  temporised  not. 

The  year  went  by,  and  though  the  futher  and 
daughter  lived  on  the  best  terms,  still  there  was  be- 
tween them  a  shadow  which  made  them  less  free  to 
talk. 

Towards  tlie  end  of  March  Mr.  Markham  did  not  go 
into  town  for  a  week.  Each  evening  h,e  had  been 
visited  by  his  head  clerk,  Mr.  Redmond.  Ij>  thsse 
interviews  the  day's  proceedings  at  the  city  were  ex- 
plained, and  instructions  given  for  the  future.  When 
Mr.  Redmond  asked  each  evening  if  it  were  likely 
the  merchant  would  be  in  town  nest  day  he '  was 
answered,  "No,"  and  for  an  excuse  pressing  businessvas 
pleaded. 

The  first  and  second  weeks  in  April  p.<i=sed  »•  the 
same  way,  and  Mr.  Redmond  began  to  wonder  exceed- 
ingly. "  As  sure  as  faith,"  thought  Mr.  Redmond,  as 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  last  train  from  Kingstown,  "  as 
sure  as  faith  he  will  come  out  of  this  with  some  scheme 
to  eclipse  all  his  previous  ones."  Then,  after  a  while, 
"  I  wonder  bow  much  he  really  did  make  on  the 
American  speculation  ?"  He  reflected,  snd  the  result 
of  his  reflections  was,  "  Tbcy  talk  wildly  about  a  mil- 
lion  and  a  half,  as  if  millions  were  as  common  as  black. 


half  he  did  very  nicely,  though  they  do  ^mj  ho  !^^d 
four  millions  opposite  his  name  in  the  transaction." 

The  evening  following  fiiis,  when  Mr.  itedmond  was 
out  at  the  House,  as  soon  as  theroatine  ba.  inj>:8  v/aa 
disposed  of,  Mr.  Markham  said  to  his  ccmfideutiai  clerk, 
"  Is  there  any  talk  about  town  to.d«ry  ?" 
"  No,  sir.    Nothing  worth  mentioning." 
"  No  gossip  ?   No  rumour  about  anyone  ?" 
"  Of  course,  gir,  every  one  is  talking  aboutyou." 
"About  me  1"    He  became  a  kttle  paler, and  leant 
back  in  his  chair.    "-And  whartaje  they  eaj'ing  about 
me  ?"  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh,  fiii-,  they  are  flisputing  as  to  whether  you  have 
won  a  miUioa  or  a  million  and  a  half  on  American 
speculations,"  with  a  congratulatory  smile. 

An  expression  of  relief  pa.s3ed  across  his  face  as  he 
said,  "  Well,  Redmond,  it  might  be  hard  for  me  my- 
self .to  say  even  yet."  _  Then,  after  a  pause,  "The 
American  mail  v.'iU  be  in  to-moirow  evenin"  won't 
it?"  °' 

"  Yes,  sir,  to.morrow.'if  the'weather  Is  not  worse  at 
sea  than  hei  e." 

"  Vre  shall  then  know  more  abont'the  markets  over 
there.   What  corn  is  there  afloat  at  Queenstown  •" 

"  No  fresh  arrivals  there,  exce^it  Mr.  Logan's  Dream, 
vrith  wheat  from  the  Black  Sea." 
'•'  Whom  is  she  consigned  to  1" 
"  Logan  himself." 
"  Not  to  %  Greek  house  ?" 
"No." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  that.    But  buy  her  to-morrow,  an5 

buy  anything  else  that  may  turn  up." 

"Very  well,  sir."  And  the  manager  retired.  A| 
he  went  away  he  fell  tu  wondering  why  his  mastei 
had  said  he  was  sorry  the  Dream  did  not  bek>ng  to  a 
Greek  house.  "  I  suppose,"  he  thought,  "  Ee  doesn't 
care  to  have  anything  to  do  with  that  Logan,  he  ia 
such  a  slippery  fellow." 

When  the  door  closed  upon  the  clerk  the  master 
threw  himself  back,  and  said,  h^lf  aloud,  '•'To-moiTovs 
wiU  decide  all.  Liverpool  haS  already  turned  upon 
me  cruelly ;  if  New  York  follows  suit  the  game  is  up." 
Then,  after  a  pause,  "  And  the  shutters  must  go  up. 
i  too." 

CHAPTER  II. 

MAHCCS  AND  STEFANO  MEET. 

Two  days  after  .the  interview  between  Mr.  Mark- 
ham and  his  confidential  clerk,  Mr.  Marcus  Logan  sat 
in  the  upper  back  room  of  his  house  in  Gloucestei» 
street.  There  were  sevoral  large  tin  boxes  on  tuestlei 
around  the  room,  and  the  table  was  littered  with 
papers.  He  was  alone,  and  to  judge  by  flie  expression 
upon  his  face,  sometMng  pleasant  had  occurred,  for 
there  wa=!  a  well-satisfied  siiule  upon  his  sinister  fea- 
tures. Before  him  lay  a  copy  of  the  sale-note  of  the 
Dream's  cargo.  The  sum  was  considei-able^sixteen 
thousand  pounds  ;  and  beside  the  sale-note  was  the 
acceptmce  of  Messi-s.  MarSham,  Markham,  and  Co.,  at 
three  months  for  the  s?.me  amount. 

Mr.  Logan  was  evidently  looking  over  the  whole 
account  belonging  to  the  Dream,  for  he  had  a  pile,  of 
documents  and  memoranda  before  him,  and  he  was  ex- 
amining  them  closely.  Among  tlie  heap  the  two  most 
important-looking  papers  were  a  policy  of  insurance 
upon  the  cargo  for  fifteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
pounds,  fend  anctlier  upon  the  ship  for  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  :  one  of  the  conditions  on  the 
sale-note  being  that  the  wheat  was  to  be  delivered  by 
the  Dream  at  Dublin,  Mat  that  the  vessel  was  not  to 
sail  until  ordered,  the  order  to  bo  given  within  sis 
days  from  the  date  cf  sale. 

Mr.  Logan,  took  up  the  policies  and  looked  at  them^- 
"  By  the  way,"  he  thought,  "I  ought  to  send  this,  on* 
on  t'ae  cargo  at  once  to  Markham's.  I  promised  to  do 
so  when  leaving.  I  engftiged  they  s'nould  have  it  within 
three  hours.  I  must  send  it  now/' 
'  He  took  a  sheet  of  paper  and  wrote  : — 

Gentlemen— Herewith  I  beg  to  hand  yon  ipsnranceTioUct 
on  c-vrgo  of  wheat  per  Dream  covering  same  for  il5,S(iU.  I 
have  ordered  a<iciitional  insurance  of  i.'£uO  to  square  the 
amount,  and  shall  send  the  extra  policy  to  you  as  sood  as  it  ii 
;  to  haud. — I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  vcrj-  faithxullv, 

iUscvs  LOCiN. 

Messrs.  ilarkham,  Sfarkham,  and  Co. 
He  rang  a  bell  and  awaited  the  servant  outside  the 
second  of  the  doors.    When  she  came  he  said,  "Is  thai 
boy  below  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir."' 

'•'Send  him  to  me  at  once.'' 

Although  Mr.  Logan  dji'obled  continually  in  <x>'st' 
morce,  he  was  not  exactly  what  one  could  cbU  a  me?-' 
^chaAti^  jQ«  Lad  savMse,  ao  staff,  no  definite  j^osiuous' 
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seethed  with  vrrath.  It  was  beyond  his  power  to  dis- 
sylre  the  pai-tnership,  even  had  he  not  dreaded  a  dis^ 
covery  of  the  true  state  his  feelings  to  his  nephew. 
But  that  night  he  seca-etly  made  his  will,  and  left  every 
penny  of  hi  savings  to  endow  a  home  for  aged  single 
tnen,  with  a  proviso  that  no  widow  should  bs  allowed 
»o  cross  the  threshold  on  any  pretence  whaterfs:. 


LOVETS  REASONS. 
."  Tell  the  reason" — Nay,  my  sweeci— 

Pot-eEt  as  tlie  cause  may  be, 
Ask  me  not ;  /or  well  I  weet 

Love  and  logic  ill  agree  1 

love  has  reasons,  all  his  own, 

Were  ho  wiUiug  to  confess  ;■ 
But  he  fears  to  iijiake  them  kr.cnm, 

Saying,  Jshrewdly,  "  Lot  them  guess  f 

Well  he  knows,  thou^  he  may  deem 
^  All  liis  reasons  good  and  stroag, 

Sonijstl^g.  ether  they  must  Beea  ' 
To  the  uniiupassioned  tluoiig. 

Kar,  the  god  is  counted  blind 

L? -t,  perhaps,  tip  gift  of  fs^fiit 
Fu-itoer  dull  might  chiii:ce  to  find 

Ail  his  fancy  paiots  so  brijUt. 

£>o,  my  charmer,  pritheA,  take 
'vVli;it  of  bliss  t.'ie  god  may  bring  J 

Nor  aspire— for  Cupid's  sakq— 
To  be  -wis^  tUaa  the  King  I 

Will  it  lengthen  Ikxre's  caresa 

All  his  nature  to  explore  ? , 
Give  the  heart  a  pain  \he  less  ? 

Or  the  lips  a  kiss  the  mol  o  1 

Thankful  for  the  blessing  lent 

(What  beyond  is  worth  a  sigh  ?) 
Let  U3  1ot6— and  be  cout«nt, 

Carele^  of  the  how  aud  why } 

Like  tie  maid  who  in  her  room 
,   Rears  a  fair  aad  fKigi  ant  rose, 
Happy  in  its  breath  anu  bloom. 
Though  its  jiame  ie  all  she  knows. 

ifot  likt  him  who  sagely  pries  , 
Till  its  petals  ail  ;vre  shed ; 
.  Grov/ing;  doubtless,  verj-  wise ;. 
But  alas  I  the  roae  is  dead  ! 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  CUBA. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  Nov.  15  ha^ 
the  following  on  the  ^tatfe  of  Cuba  : — "  Previbusly  to 
•the  piesent  struggle  in  Cuba  the  revenues  of  the 
Island,  outside  of  municipal  taxes,  amounted  to 
26,000,000  dols.  a  year.  Of  this  about  20,000,000  dolsi 
a  year  were  expended  in  Cuba  for.  the  support  of  a 
standing  army  of  20,000  regulars  and  of  a  fleet  com- 
posed of  40  vessels,  Ijesides  the  support  of  14,000 
Spanish  officials  employed  in  the  civii  government  of 
the  island.  These  officials  were  always  and  now  are 
Bpaniards  sent  from  fcipain  to^  Cuba.  The  Oub:.n 
peoplfe  were  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  island  except  in  local  mat- 
ters. The  net  revenues  of  Cuba  to  Spain  before  the 
fcsurrection  were  thus  about  6,000,000  dols.  a  year. 
This  money  was  sent  to  Madrid.  The  municipal  taxes 
!vere  large  (about  10,000,000  dols.  a  year),  amountino- 
(n  Havann^h  alone  to  1,200,000  dols.  In  1869  (after 
the  conflict  had  been  some  time  ia  progress)  the  esti- 
mate of  the  expenses  of  tho  8panieh.  Government  in 
Cuba  was  between  36,000,000  dols.  and  37.000,000  dols. 
Since  the  campaign  of  1863-9  opened,  Spain  has  ab- 
sorbed all  the  revenues- of  Cuba  (besides  creating  a 
bonded  debt  there  amounting  to  70,000,000  dols.) 
In  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  insurgents. 
There  has  been  no  official  record  submitted 
whereby  the  exact  revenues  can  be  ascertained, 
but  they  have  tmdoubtedly  been  much  less  during  the 
?far  than  before.  The  territory  in  the  interior  occu- 
pied by  the  insurgent  Cubans  is  of  a  productive  cha- 
racter, and  the  sugar  raised  there  hae  yielded  no  reye- 
aue  to  the  Spanish  'Government.  Many  sugar  planta- 
tions  belonging  to  insurgents  were  seized  and  culti- 
vated by  the  Spanish  authority,  but  by  reason  of 
corruption  and  mcompetency  the  revenues  frflm  this 
source  were  very  small.  It  is  charged,  and  generally 
adnutted,  that  the  affairs  of  Cuba,  as  regards  the  col- 
lection and  ■  disbursement  of  revenues,  have  been  out- 
tsgeously  corrupt.  In  1869  the  Cuban  revolutionists 
are  understood  to  have  had  50,000  men  in  the  field  at 
one  time,  but  they  were  very  poorly  armed.  They 
were  so  determined,  however,  that  instances  were  fre- 
quent in  battle  where  men  who  were' armed  simply 
l^th  the  machetti  (cane-kcife)  burst  through  the  lines 
h^gardleM  of  their  liroa.  in  friendly  race  with  eaok. 


other  for  the  arms  and  ammuiiition  of  dead  Spaiai.wds. 
Since  the  Wi:r  comjaenced  nectriy  40,000  Cuoans,  ac- 
cording to  the  records,  have  been  execijted  by  the 
Spaniards.  How  many  have  been  killed  in  battle  ia 
not  ascertained  for  want  of  a  record.  The  Spaniards 
killed  in  battle  and  executed  by  the  revolutionists 
have  aaiouiQted  |to  about  75,000.  The  Volunteers, 
foruung  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  army  in  Cuba,  have 
proved  utterly  uncontrollable.  It  was  their  open  mutiny 
that  compelled theresignatioa  of  Caiitain-GoneralDulce, 
and  it  is  understood  that  they  have  dictated  the  removal 
of  several  others.  No  Captain-General  bus  yet  felt 
that  his  life  was  safe  in  the  harids  of  his  ov.n  troops. 
The  worst  elements  of  Cuban  society  in  th^  cities  was 
drawn  upon  for  the  Volunteer  force.  ■  Tho  chief  ofti- 
cers,  civil  and  military,  are  aU  drawn  from  Spain,  and 
are  paid  salaries  amounting  to  50,000  dollars  gold  & 
year  for  a  Captain-General,  12,000  dollars  a  year  for 
a  District  Cbmtaandef,  and  so  on.  Th?^.»  Volunteers 
hate  the  Spanish  soldiers.but  are  more  intensely  bitter 
'against 'the  Cuban  i  '  They  hate  Americans' too.  The 
Cuban  gi.triots  l<5ve  Americans.  They  say  the5'  have 
fought  four  ytars  and  a  liaLf,  'and  the  way  for  the 
United  States  to  get  even  t/ith'  Spain  now  is  to  recog- 
nise thfe  belligerent  rights  of  the  Cubans.  This,  thay 
e  ly,  wo|ul(J_  efiable-  them,  to  negotiate  their  bonds  and 
encourage  .privateering.  Epaiu  has  possession  of  every 
eeiport  ah.dsverji.foj'tjpn  the  i.-jland.  Ail  the  Cubans 
want  is  a  seaport  and  gunboat  to  hold  it,  so  that  they 
can  protect  tiieit  .v^gfels  .- in  thie  act  of  landing  and  ai- 
t* wards;  '  '  . 

^SLOrriAGo"  EXECUTIONS. 
The  W^isir^^Swcad  has  the  folTowing  from 
FTavana,  giving  some  pai-ticularB-1Jf<lhe  Cuban  Jsecu- 
tions  : — A  despatch  fr9m  Havaiia,  dated  Novsmbar 
12tii,  says  that  lifty-two  more  of  the  Virginius  crew 
and  passengers  had  been  '«seeHfced,  .  Joseph  Frig  and 
thirty-sis  of  the  creV,  jjf'wa  abot  oq  the  Tth^and  on 
the  8th  sixteen  of  the  passengers  ^rere  shot.  It  is 
stated  that  amotjg  those  shot  waa  Don  Franchi 
Alfaro,  who  oifered  a  million  dojlttrs  to  save  his  life, 
and  the  Havana  papers  further  staijs  this,  morning 
that -be  oaflie-to  take  the  "Presidency  of  thp  Oubaa 
Kejji.jblic..  ;Gourts-martial,  both  :  militany  and 
mai'ing,  ate  still  conducting  thgir  cases  with 
tl.e .  •  utmostj  .despatch.  Public  (^Jiiiion  has,  it 
that  the  ,  Captain-iGeneral,  some  uajs  since,  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Spain  to  suspend  ail  execu- 
tions, and  that  this  angered  him  exceedingly.  A  gi-eat 
deal  of  tele'^aphic^g  has  been  going  o:^  between  the 
chief  aufhorities  of  Cuba  and  that  of  Sgain. 
,  Private  tetters  from  Santiago  de  Cuba,  with  dates 
to  the  3rd  instant,  quote  the  published  officitil  re- 
ports. Thesa  giye  the  iJarticulars  of  the  chase  and 
the  capture  in  data«l,from  which  it  ia  learned  that  the 
Torne.-lo^  wl^^jp  jt  .first  discovered  the  Virginius,  wsia 
cruising  on  a  parallel  of  eighteen  qiiles  distant  off  the 
coast  of  Cuba.  ■  None  of  the  accouutp  agree  upon  the 
precise  distance  of  Jamaica  at  the  time  of  the  capture. 
It  has  been  giv.en  variously  at  23,  20,  18,  and  16,  and 
even  rumoured  down  to  sis  miles.  Tho  official 
reports  further  bear  witness  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Virginius  to  escape,  and  the  fact  of  a  large 
leak  in  her  bow-  which  retarded  her  speed,  and  for 
which  she  has  since  been  grounded  at  Santa  Cuba  to 
prevent  her  staking.  The  vessel  was  found  at  the 
moment  of  her  capture  to  be  in  a  very  confused  and 
disordered  conditi6n;  boxes  and  cas^s  broken  open,  and 
their  content^  of  arms  and  ammunition  throvm  into 
the  sea.  Even  when  the  boarding  parties  came  on 
board,  this'  Operation  was  ac?i\  eiy  carried  on  till 
stopped.  It  appeared  to  be  the  determination  of  the 
expe<litionists  to  throw  overboard  everything,  rather 
than  allow  anything  of  value  to  fail  into  the  hands  of 
the  captors*  The  immediate  cause  of  her  captiu-e 
may  be  stated  to  be  want  of  proper  fuel,  and  the  leak 
in  the  bow.  Great  enthusiasm  was  exliibited  in  San- 
tiago de  Cuba  upon  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  on  Satur- 
day, 1st  November. 

The  nest  day  the  courts-martial  were  convened  to 
try  prisoners  captured.  The  marine  court  was  charged 
with  the  trial  of  the  crew,  among  whom  are  supposed 
to  ba »  large  number  of  Cubans.  The  sentence  of 
death  on  the  four  principal  leaders  of  the  expedition, 
<vnd  their  fate,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  instant,  is  ' 
already  known.  Uyan  died  bravely  and  calmly,  with- 
out flinching,  and  apparently  without  regret.  Ean- 
betta  was  calm  and  fearless  until  the  last  moment, 
when  he  showed  some  slight  emotion.  Del  Sol  and  { 
Cespedes  completely  broke  down  at  the  last  moment. 
Aliiour  marched  with  flmineas  to  the  place -of  ezecu-  f 


f  ion;  The  eseeution  took  pt&Ce  at  r  spot  agjiinst  the 
wall  of  the  slaughter-honsej  and  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, eyes  bandaged,  and  kneeling.  It  is  stated  thafs 
,  Beubeta  asserted  thai  this  expedition  waa  the  is8t>' 
effoi-t  for  Cuba,  that  it  had  cost  unboiird  of  exertion* 
and  Gacrifices,  and  that  it  had  required  th«  prestige  of, 
hi.9  name  and  presence  to  set  it  afloat.  So  maDy 
ruDiours  have  been  current  thp.t  Diaro  has  deemed  iSj . 
necasssry  to  caution  the  pubKo  against  them.  Piivata 
letters  slate  that  ah  iron  safe  was  found  in  the  cabia 
of  the  Virginius,  which  had  not  up  to  the  last  accounts 
been  opened. 

The  Governor,  Burriel,  refused  to  allow  the  United 
States'  consul  Schmidt  to  transmit  a  telegram  to  ths 
American  consul  ijt  Kingston,  inquiring  the  uatiooality 
of  the  crew  of  the  VirgmiUs.  This  permission  was,' 
however,  allowed  him  .on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  aftej 
the  execution  on  the  morning  of  that  day  of  Kyan  and 
three  others,  and  the  reply  from  Kingston  on  the  5tb 
inst.  was  that  the  Virginius  had  entered  that  port  and 
produced  her  American  papers,  and  entered  ant; 
ole.'red  the  United  States'  consulate  as  an  Americas 
vessel.    ■         ^  i 

The  day- previous  to  the  execution,  that  is,  on  th^ 
8rd,  Governor  Burriel  sect  for  Pedro  Cespedes,  and  haa 
a  secs-et  interview  of  an  hour  vrtth  him.  It  iss 
saidthat  he  wished,  to  ascertain  if  eonie  arrangemeata 
could  not  be  made  for  the  surrender  of  his  brother^, 
the  Pi'esident,  and  other  persons  j  but  the  events  oi' 
the  follovring  day  showed  them  the  incompliabiUty  oi 
the  Cuban  patriot. 

Of  Ithe  members  of  the  crew  of  the  steamsMp-' 
Vii^nius  who  were  not  killed  by  ths  Spaniards  at  San- 
tli[;o  de  Cuba,  four  v/ere  condemned  to  the  chain-gang 
for  life,  three  to  eight  years'  inaprisonment,  eight  to 
four  years'  imprisonment,  and  thi'ee  were  setat  iiberty, 
Thu  following  are  tho  iiajneis  and  agee  of  Cubians  shot, 
on  the  8th  instant  : — 

Arthur  Lovet  Nola,  18  years. 

Augustin  Varona,  28  yeara, 

Oscar  Varona  19  years.  , 
Guillermo  Vollis,  24  years. 

Jose  Boit,  26  years.  .  , 

Salvador  Fenedo,  '23  years. 
Enriqun  Castellands,  29  years. 
Augustin  Santo  Eossa,  40  years. 
V  Justo  Consu  Gra,  25  yearsl  .  ; 

Francisco  Porrapita,  19  yeara. 
Jose  Ote.ra,27  years. 
Hermino  Quesada,  18  years. 

Ail  the  above"  were  well  known  in  iha  isiacd,  s» 
veral  ha^dng  served  already  in  the  Cubaii  army. 

FHIQHT  OP.  THE  IKHiLBITANTS  OS  MANZAJOLLO.  ' 

Owing  to  th'e  continuous  cutting  of  tdegrsipM. 
wires  in  the  vicinity  of  Manzanillo,  news  from  the  - 
latter  place  up  to  the  Idth  instant  has  just  been  re« 
ceived  by  steamer  to  Batabano,  and  from  thence  tela*" 
grapl\cd  iere.  The  people  were  in  fear  of  another  at- 
tack fi'pm  tho  Cuban  forces,  who_  still  encircle  ths> 
town,  and  have  cut  off  all  commimication  betwesa 
the  town  and  intenor.  Additional  barricades  faara 
been  constructcd,and  some  of  the  streetsieadiag  towards 
the  interior  are  completely  obstructed.  Reinforce- 
ments of  troops  reached  the  city  yesterday,  and  the- 
crews  of  the  few  g-onboats  in  the  harbo-ar  csmei 
ashore  at  night  to  do  guard  duty,  and  to  assist  in  de-i 
fending  the  city  in  case  of  another  attack.  A  large-' 
number  of  famihes  have  left  the  city,  while  others,  es-' 
pecially  women  and  children,  have  taken  up  their  abode 
aboard  of  the  gunboats  and  other  vessels  lying  in  the 
harbour.  The  houses  of  some  or  these  families  -wera 
burned  and  sacked  during  the  last  attack  of  the  in* 
surgents.  A  rumour,  which  has  been  frequently  cir- 
culated on  former  occasions,  is  that  the  Cuban  General 
Vicente  Garcia,  was  killed  dxuing  the  attack  on  Manz^ 
amillo. 


CONSOLATION/ 
Than):  God,  the  tempest  comes  noi' every  flay 

To  spread  its  gloom  across  the  suabright  alt  i 
Its  sullen  roar,  the  lightning's  fiercer  play. 

To  blight  what  man  has  watched  with  greatest  carer 

No !  after  storm  and  wreck  and  tempest's  roaf 
Tliere  always  comes  a  long  and  peaceful  rest; 

Unclouded  skjes  are  spanning  sea  and  shoi-e — 
Creation  smiles,  and  earth  is  doubly  blest. 

to  let  us  thank  our  God  that  every  hour 
Life's  tempests  cannot  rudely  waste  the  bCart ; 

In  wreck,  and  death,  and  desolation's  power. 
No  humaa  soul  shall  always  bear  a  part. 

Then  we'll  not  fold  our  hands,  and  sit  in  gjief. 
When  o'er  our  hearts  a  storm  is  gathering  ia0tl 

Though  sudden  and  unseen,  it  may  be  bz-iot, 
Aad  God  ataf  kindly  ess.  "  Jt  is  yoox  l£a&.* 


THE  PENNY  TTESPATCH; 


A  WOMAN  S.  GIFT. 


It  was  a  briglit  winter  moruing.  iind  Mr.  Segi  iat's 
-twopretty  nieces  Lad  just  come  dowu  stairs  fresh  as 
Hebe,  and  pink-cheeked  aa  the  roses  of  fragrant 
hyacinth  bells  in  the  south  window,  where  the  sun- 
fihine  had  gotten  into  such  a  hopeless  tangle  with  the 
Ivy  vines  and  rosebuds  and  feathery  sprays  of  fern. 
Very  pretty  girls  they  were,  in  a  delicate  womanly 
fashion,  although  nobody  would  ever  have  been  re- 
tninejl  by  them  of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  and  not  au 
lirtast  had  ever  thought  of  asking  them  to  sit  for  a 
Madonna.  It  is  the  every-day  style  of  beauty  that 
(rears  best,  and  Lisa  and  Cora  sighed  for  nothing  rarer 
gr  more  precious. 

"  So  he  has  failed,  has  he  ?"  said  Cora  to  her  uuolej 
(who  had  just  been  promulgating  the  news  of  the  day 
from  behind  his  newspaper.  "  What  a  pity  I  and.  he 
■was  nice  and  agreeable," 

"  Failed  ! — Mr.  Kirkwood  !  '  echoed  Lisa,  her  rosy 
cheek  losing  a  shade  or  so  of  its  satin  bloom.  "Oh, 
lUicle,  how  did  that  happen  ?" 

"  As  most  failures  happen,  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Segrist,  folding  up  his  paper  and  laying  his  spectflcles 
on  one  side,  preparatory  to  the  morning  meaL  "  Too 
much  press  of  canvas,  and  too  little  ballast,  ^me 
people  never  will  learn  wisdom.  Yes,  it  is  a  pity;  he 
was  a  good  young  fellow  enough,  and  this  will  throw 
him  back  a  good  twenty  yfear.s." ' 

Lisa  sa,t  thinking,  her  pansy  blue  eyes  fixed  intently 
<inthe  pattern  of  the  table  cloth,  iierredlips  apart,  imtil 
her  sister's  clear,  bird-like  voice  roused  her  from  the 
temporary  abstraction. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Lisa>''  the  elder  cried  merrily,  I 
do  beheve  you  are  in  a  trance.  Why  don't  you  answer 
|ny  question  ?  ' 

Lisa  started,  both  cheeks  suddenly  crimsoning. 
"  I — I  was  only  thinking,  Cora.    What  was  it  you 
fisked  me?" 

"  About  our  ball  dresses  for  to-moiTow  e\euing.  I 
think  bunches  of  silver  biu  ley  would  be  prettier  to  loop 
fchem  up  thaji  the  commonplace  roses.  Everybody 
wears  roses." 

"  Oh,  Cora,"  cried  downright  Lisa,  "  how  can  you 
talk  about  ball  dresses  when — when  you  remember 
■who  was  to  have  taken  you  there 

" Mr.  Kirkwood  ?"  fieid  Cora,  calmly.  "Of  fcourse 
■he'll  not  go  now,  but  we  can  easily  send  for  Cousin 
George." 

■'Then  you  really  mean  to  go  '!" 

"  Of  coiu-se  :  why  shouldn't  J  I  Surely,  Lisa,  you 
can't  expect  me  to  go  into  moiu-nijig  because  Guy  Kirk- 
wood has  failed !    He  was  no  relative  of  ours." 

"  I  think  he  loved  you,  Cora,"  said  Lisa,  in  a  low 
voice;  "  and  you  thought  so  too." 

"  He  must  learn  to  unlove  me,  then,"  said  the  elder 
isister,  with  a  musical  httle  laugh.  "  Mr.  Kirkwo.)d 
the  successful  merchant  was  veyy  ^vell,  but  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood the  beggar  cannot  expect  to  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  a  wife.  Of  course  all  tiiat  is  over,  for  good  and 
alL" 

And  Cora  calmly  poured  out  a  second  cup -of  coffee 
for  her  uncle. 

"  But,  Cora,"  pleaded  her  sister,  "  it  isn't  as  if  yon 
youi-self  were  poor.  You  know  we  will  have  a  little 
moniey  of  our  ovra." 

"  Very  true,  wise  Lisa;  but  I  mean  to  keep  my  own 
to  myself,  and  not  spend  it  in  bolstering  up  Uie  ruined 
fortunes  of  any  unlucky  speculator.  No,  no,  child;  my 
hus'oand  must  bring  money  of  his  own,  not  be  a,  drain 
upon  my  slender  rewurcea." 

Lisa  shook  her  head. 

'■  That  sounds  very  worldly,"  said  she. 

"  Does  it  ?  Now  I  think  it  has  just  common  sense, 
Paople  must  look  at  things  from  a  practical  point  of 
visw."  _  j 

•■  L  ncle,"  cried  Lisa,  almost  passionately,  "don't you  i 
iciav.  the  oughi  to  like  him  all  the  better  because  he  | 
is  in  trouble  and  need?" 

•  My  deriT,  my  dear,"  Baid  the  old  gentleman,  I 
f.caiposedly,  "  I  can't  pretend  to  judge  of  those  things,  i 
You  girls  muat  manage  to  aattU  jrour  asm  o&irB  be-  ' 
t weei:  yo\j."  i 

'•  My  mind  is  quite  made  ap  aireaoj,"  said.  Cora  Se-  ' 
giii'c  calmly.  i 

And  when  poor  Qny  Barkwood's  card  eame-up  that 
axtemooa  to  iLa  aoom  igh<iir»-th»,toi»  «iatea»  veokju?; 


j  ranging  the  bunches  of  silver  barley  ears  that  Madame 
I  Fichu,  the  milliner,  had  just  tent  round  in  a  ri;ammoth 
p.i  per  b'jx  ^Bessie,  the  maid,  came  curtseying  demurely 
down  into  the  pariour,  with 

"  Please,  sir,  Miss  Cora  is  engaged." 
Guy  Kirkwood  went  plowly  and  sadly  away,  with- 
out answering  a  single  word.  If  only  she  had  re- 
mained true  to  him,  he  believed  that  he  could  have 
bre.isted  the  cold  waves  of  all  other  fate  :  but  now — 
■\Vel).  such  was  the  way  of  the.  world.  He  must 
make  up  his  mind  tf)  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet, 
as  it  came/  But  the  sweet  had  been  honey-sweet, 
and  the  Vjitter  was  as  .gall. 

'•  Uncle,  can  I  speak  to  you  for  a  minute  ?" 
Mr.  Segrist,  settius^  away  the  piles  of  dusty  papers 
in  his  law  library,  started  at  the  sound  of  the  sot;;, 
bell-like  voice 

"  My  child,  I  thought  you  and  Cora  had  .gone  to  tfee 
ball." 

"  Cora  has  gone,  uncle ;  but  I  thought  I  would 

rather  remaih  quietly  at  home.  Uncle  "  And  here 

she  paut^ed  and  hesitated. 
"Well,  child,  what  is  it  ?" 
You  are  my  guardian  and  trustee,  uncle,"  jshe  went 
on,  as  if  forcing  herself  to  speak.    "  Will  you  tell  me 
how  much  money  Cora  and  I  have  each  got  ?" 

"  About  ten  thousand  pounds,  Lisa.  But  what  makes 
you  ask '!" 

".ind  c.nn  I  do  as  I  please  with  it  ?" 
"Th.'it  depends  on  circumstances.    Piobably  yes." 
"  Well,  uncle,  I  waut  to-  lend  it  to  Mr.  Kirkwood,  to 
help  him  to  get  into  bueiness  again." 
"  Child,  what  for  ?" 

'•■  B  jcause  he  has  no  friends  left,  uncle  because  I 
feel  so  sorry  for  him,"  said  Lisa  Segrist,  with  a  deep- 
ening colour  nud  dovmeast  eyes.  "  And,  uncle,  he 
must  not  know  who  let  him  have  it." 

"  Why  not,  you  little  aetwork  of  riddles  and. 
mystery  '!" 

'■  Oh,  beeausd  I  couldn't  bear  to  have  him  know.  It 
could  be  managed,  couldn't  it  ?" 

'■  Yes,  I  suppose.  But  are  you  really  in  earnest, 
Lisa  ?" 

"  Yes,  uncle." 

"And  the  interest  of  the  money,  which  has  always 
Bupphed  you  with  pins  and  ribbons  and  tape,  andgim- 
cra.okery  in  general  ?"  ■ 

'"'  I  can  do  without  that,  uncle,"  Lisa  reablutely  an- 
swered. '■  But  you  mustn't  tell  Cora.  She  would 
think  it  silly  and  romantic.  ' 

"  Well,  well,  child,"  said  Uncle  Segrist,  smiling, 
though  he  was  in  reaUty  deeply  moved,  "  you  shall 
have  your  own  way." 

The  next  week  Mr.  Kirkwnod's  lawyer  informed  him 
thitt  ten  thousand  pounds  l:iy  at  his  banking  house, 
I  subje'^t  to  his  draft  or  order  at  any  time. 

"Ten  thousand  pounds  I"  cried  poor  Guy^  quite 
overwheluied  at  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  "  who 
would  lend  me  ten  thousand  paunds.  • 
That  is  what  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  inform  you," 
said  Mr.  .lessup  stiffly.  i 
And  it  was  in  vain  that  Guy  Kirkwood,  marshalling  ' 
in  his  memory  all  his  probable  , and  improbable 
friends,  ti  ied  t/)  hx  the  benefit  upoh  one  or  the  other 
of  them.  No,  he  could  not  place  it  anywhere,  this 
mysterious  benefac^-ion  ;  he  must  just  accept  it  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  had  been  given. 

"  And  I  will  try  to  prove  te  my  'unknown  friend," 
he  said,  in  o  choking  voice,  "  that  the  favour  has  not 
been  bestowed  in  vain.  Upon  this  foundation,  Heaven 
helping  me,  1  will  build  up  the  beginning  of  a  new  for- 
tune, a  more  prosperous  career." 

Mr.  Kirkwood's  words  proved  almost  prophetic. 
Five  years  from  that  time  he  had  not  only  regained  his 
former  position  in  the  comme'-cial  world,  but  had  shot 
beyond  it ;  pnd  Cora  Segiist,  who  in  the  meantime 
had  indulged  in  several  futile  flirtations,  exid  broken 
off  two  engagements,  began  seriously  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  once  mora  spreading  her  net  for  the  bird 
ehe  had  let  fly  so  long  a'go. 

"'.Because  I  really  am  getting  q^uite  middle-aged  t" 
said  Cora  demarely  ;  "  and  14r.  Kirkwood  is  certainly 
more  charming  than  ever." 

Giiy  Kirkwood  c-ime  often  to  Mr.  Scgrisf  s  mansion  ; 
but  Cora,  disposed  though  she  was  to  take  the  most 
faviourable  view  of  matters,  could  not  but  mistrust 
that  it  was  more  on  her  sister's  aecovmt  than  her  own. 

"  Does  he  really  care  for  her,  I  wonder  1"  thought 
Cora  ;  or  is  it  only  to  revenge  himself  upon  me  for 
the  cavalier  manner  in  which  I  di.^missed  him  favo  years 
ago  ?  Nonsense  I  Lisa  isn't  half  as  pretty  as  I  am, 
and  she  never  was.  I  shall  win  this  battle  yet." 
Mr.  Kirkwood  had  just  posted  a  letter— «  migs've 
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"he  had  leamed  to  love  the  shy,  gentle  girl,  and,  lack- 
ing courage  to  tell  her  so  in  words,  he  had  put  the 
substance  of  his  heart^B  hopes' on  paper. 

"  For  I  won't  Uve  in  this  sort  of  suspense  anj 
longer,"  was  his  secret  resolve. 

From  the  post-office  he  went  directly  to  old  Jessup"! 
law  sanctum. 

"  Have  you  paid  back  the  ten  thousand 
according  to  my  orders  T  he  said. 

"  I  paid  it  to-day  \vith  legal  inte'rest,  both  simple 
and  compound,  for  five  years,"  an.swered  Jessup  suc- 
cinctly. 

"  I  only  wish  I  knew  whom  to  thank  for  this  step- 
ping-stone to  fortune."  '  < 

Old  Mr.  Segrist,  who  was  sitting  by,  looked  up 
queeily,  over  the  tops  of  his  spectacle  glasses. 

What  would  you  give  to  know,  Guy  ?"  said  he. 

"  Half  1  am  worth,"  was  the  impulsive  answer. 

"  Well,"  chuckled  the  old  man,  "  I  can  tell  you  oa 
cheaper  terms  than  that.   I  was  bound  over  to  secrecy 
for  five  years,  but  the  time  was  up  last  week.  Your 
mysterious  good  angel  was  cone  other  than  my  littla 
•  m'ece  Lisa," 

Kirkwood  coL.ured — his  heart  gave  a  great  upward 
bound.  Lisa  I  fiia  Lisa  I  He  turned  silently  away,  and 
left  the  office. 

"  A  curious  way  of  acknowledging  a  favour,"  cried 
Mr.  Segrist  a  little  te.stily. 

"  Rem  !"  commented  Mr.  Jessup.  "  There  are  som« 
people  who  feel  too  little  to  say  '  thank' e',  and  somi 
who  feel  too  much.  My  client,  I  rather  think,  belongi 
to  the  latter  cUuss.  I  do  not  beheve  he  ia  un- 
grateful." 

'•  Nor  I  neither — on  the  whole,"  said  Mr.  Segrisli 
repenting  liim  of  his  ha«te. 

As  for  Guy,  he  went  straight  to  Lisa, 

"  Lisa,"  he  said,  "  I  have  written  you  a  letter  which 
you  wiil  probably  receive  to-morrow  morning,  bdt  I 
cannot  Wiiit  for  it  to  come  now.  I  have  learned  this 
evening  whose  hand  lifted  me  from  the  deeps  of  po- 
verty and  discoiu-agement — whose  hidden  bounty 
carved  out  a  new  path  for  me.  Lisa,  there  is  but  one 
way  to  pay  you  :  to  give  you  myself  and  my  whol» 
heurt,  if  you  will  deign  to  accept  the  poor  return^ 

Lisa  had  gi-own  very  pale  and  quiet. 

"  No,"  ehe  said.  "  I  accept  no  mere  tribute  of  gra- 
titude." I 

"  But,  Lisa,  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  before 
I  heard  these  things — the  letter  asking  you  to  be  my 
wife — you  must  ancwer  that  now,"  he  pleaded,  re- 
fusing to  let  go  her  trsmbUug  hand.  "  You  have  said 
no  to  my  second  oSer  :  what  say  you  to  my  first  ?' 

The  roses  had  returned  to  Lisa's  cheek,  the  soft 
light  to  her  eyes,  as  she  put  J^he  other  hand  willingly 
in  Ivirkwoijd'i^,  and  answered  : 


TO  A  LITTLE  CHILD. 
0)i,  langhiag,  bright -eyed  little  one, 

With  thy  sportive  infant  grace, 
And  the  beaming  look  ef  happiness 

Upon  tliy  baby  face ; 
Who  can  but  fuel  the  ^^^tching  charm 

That  lingei  3  round  thee  now, 
Witli  the  radiant  stiu-  of  innocence, 

Bright  shining  on  thy  brow} 

Oh,  'tis  the  glory  of  that  sttu: 

"Tliat  drivra  my  heart  to  thee, 
Xhy  prattling  woras  of  joy  and  mirfh, 

Tl'.y  wild,  infantine  glee; 
No  dirlding  shade  oi  care  or  sin 

Eests  on  thy  spirit  now. 
Earth's  warring  passions  have  not  mar'ed 

Thy  lovely  truth-crowned  brow. 

God  bless  tliy  poie  and  h.appy  heart. 

And  keep  it  free  from  giule. 
And  may  iuy  lips  in  years  to  come 

Ne'er  io«c  truth's  holy  smile; 
May  ausrels  guitJe  thy  youthful  steps 

To  shun  the  paths  of  sin, 
And  keep  the  teuiple  of  thy  sou]. 

That  all  bo  fair  withia. 

Latish  onj  laugh  on!  thou  happy  one. 

And  with  the  sunbeams  play, 
And  may  they  evir  o^t  thy  path 

C'a.'it  their  bright  "oJtien  ray  : 
May  e.arth  s  dread  blighting  storms  ne'er  chiU 

Thy  soul  with  g'.ootn  and  fears, 
Ue'er  may  the  glad  light  of  thine  eyes 

Be  quenched  in  sorrow's  tears. 


Nesj-ly  £10,000  has  been  subscribed  towards  t  ;c 
memorial  to  the  late  Profeseor  Sedgwick  at  Cambriv  '.-.- 
University. 

Herr  Stodtman,  Heinrich  Heine's  aV.ebiojT^pl-er.  :•: 
writing  B  biography  of  Burgej,  the -iiirUior  of  the  well- 
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THE  STORY  OF  MARK  TWAIN'S  MARRIAGE. 

A  letter  in  the  Washington  Star  says  : — Buffalo  has 
many  reminiscences  of  Mark  Twain,  and  of  his  re- 
markable attempt  .-'.t  publishing  a  newspaper  on  an  en- 
tirely new  plan.  After  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land 
(per  Quaker  City),  Mark  took  a  wife,  and  purchased 
the  third  interest  in  the  Buffalo  Express,  owned  by  A. 
M  Clapp,  public  printer.  They  say  that  Mark's  style 
of  newspaper  work  was  unique.  He  is  not  au  early 
riser,  and  is  as  slow  of  movement  as  of  speech,  oon- 
seqtiently  he  didn't  get  to  the  office  very  early  in  the 
morning  ;  and  when  there  his  movements  were  not 
characterised  by  nervous  haste.  Seating  himself  in  a 
capacious  pivot-chair,  his  first  move  was  to  deposit  his 
boots  in  the  waste-basket  and  replace  them  with  roomy 
'Uppers.  Then  elevating  his  slippered  feet  to  a  com- 
fortable cushion  on  the  exchange  papers — their  only 
legitimate  use,  in  his  opinion — it  was  Ijis  wont  to  lie 
back  in  his  chair,  swinging  himself  lazily  on  its  pivot, 
and  tell  stories  of  wit  and  wisdom  by  the  hour  to  the 
issociate  editors.  This  was  v;v.stly  pleasant  to  all 
concerned,  but  somehow  it  did  not  work  in  the  way  of 
making  a  newsy  paper,  and  at  the  end  of  sis  weeks 
Mark  came  to  the  conclusion  that  publishing  a  news- 
paper was  not  his  forte.  He,  however,  retained  his 
interest  in,  the  Expi-ess  fer  about  a  year  and  a  half — 
though,  as  aforeaaijl,  he  did  not  take  any  part  in  the 
"  active "  management  for  more  than  six  weeks. 
Mark  married  the  daughter  of  Jai  vis  Langdou,  of 
Elmira,  New  York,  the  heaviest  coal  operator  in  the 
V/est.  His  property  wiis  valued  as  high  as  *ten 
millions  of  dollars  in  his  hfe,  and,  liad  he  lived  to  get 
S.11  his  irons  out  of  the  fij-e,  perhaps  that  amount 
adgLt  have  been  reuUsed;  but  leaving  everything  by 
the  ends,  there  has  been  great  "  shrinkage  " — the 
word,  I  believe,  in  the  value  of  assets.  IStill,  there  is 
enough  left  to  divide  a  trifle  of  a  few  miUions  between 
Mark's  wife  and  her  brother,  Charles  Langdon.  It 
wais  through  this  brother,  by  the  way,  th^t  Mark  got 
his  wife.  "  Charley"  was  one  of  the  Imioconts 
Abroad"  who  accompanied  Clemens  on  liis  famous 
trip  to  the  Quaker  City,  and  wrote  home  so  euthusi- 
tiatically  about  Mark  Twain  that  Mr.  Langdon,  sen., 
tent  him  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  them  at  El- 
mira. The  result  was  the  meeting  of  Mark  and  MLsa 
Langdon — a  case  of  love  at  first  sight ;  and  the  twain 
'became  one. 


ANOTHER  CLAIMANT  FROM  AUSTRALLA.. 

Wagga-Wagga  has  ftimished  to  Victoria  as  well  as 
to  England  a  claimant  to  property.  In  the  middle  of 
1872,  Mr.  Patrick  Ceady  Buckley,  a  squatter  in  Gipps 
Land,  died,  leaving  property  valued  at  about  £60,000. 
So  far  us  waa  known  he  died  iutestate  and  without  any 
relatives.  Administration  of  liis  estate  was  com- 
mitted to  two  creditors  who  hold  a  mortgage  over  one 
of  his  stations.  It  was  supposed  he  had  no  relatives 
alive.  The  Crown  commenced  proceedings  in  order  to 
obtain  the  estate.  Before  these  proceedings  could 
come  to  a  conclusion  a  claimant  to  tho  propci-ty  ap- 
peared. His  name  is  Thomas  Maher.  and  he  claims 
under  a  will  made  in  his  favour  aa  far  back  March, 
1843.  Maher,  who  is  59  years  of  age,  and  suffers 
from  paralysis  in  the  lower  part  of  his  body,  was  inti- 
tnate  with  Buckley  from  Lis  boyhood.  He  says  that 
the  wiU  was  made  at  his  house  on  the  Boloco  Run, 
when  Buckley  was  about  to  go  to  Gipps  Land,  and  he 
was  apprehensive  that  the  blacks  might  take  his  hfe. 
The  will  was  drawn  up  by  one  John  Hennessey,  who 
was  in  the  employ  of  Buckley's  father,  and  it  was 
tritnessed  by  Thomaij  Farrell  and  James  Keighroll, 
who  were  then,  as  Maher  says,  on  tho  wrong  side  of 
lixty.  Both  witnesses  are  now  dead,  but  a  man 
aamed  John  Nicholls,  who  was  present  at  the  making 
of  the  wOl,  survives.  Maher  kept  the  will  with 
his  papers  till  1847,  which,  as  ho  was  about  to  go  to 
South  Australia,  he  left  with  his  brother-in-law,  John 
M'Guigan.  He  got  them  back  from  him  in  1304,  aud 
left  them  with  one  Peter  Curley,  who  lived  at  Mo- 
lengelo.  In  December,  1872,  Curley,  who  was  at  the 
Lachlan,  sent  the  papers  to  Mr.  Hugh  Agnew,  formerly 
postmaster  at  Eumerella,  asking  him  to  forward  them 
to  Maher.  Buckley  died  in  the  early  part  of  1872, 
aud,  £0  far  as  was  then  known,  intestate,  and  ad- 
coinistration  of  his  estate  was  grAnted  to  two  creditors, 
[naftediately  after  Agnew  received  the  letter  from 
Durley,  Maher  was  advertised  for  in  the  Maneroo 
Mercury.  The  advertisement  was  seen  by  Mr.  John 
Barry,  a  landowner,  a  friend  of  Maher,  who  forwarded 
it  to  him,  he  being  then  in  the  Wagga  Hospital.  The 
case  haa  been  partially  heard,  and_^t.has  been  ad- 
'jparned  to  thfi .1  Zt2^o£J£oYembeiv 


MY  BROWN-EYED  LASSIE. 
I  have  a  winsome  darling, 

Who  prattles  all  day  long, 
And  cheers  my  homo  ^^^th  music 

Sweeter  by  far  than  song ; 
A  bright-eyed,  brown-eyed  lassie, 

With  teeth  of  purest  pearl. 
In  whose  soft  hair  the  sunshine  plays 

In  niauy  a  golden  curl. 

I  know  my  lassie  loves  me, 

Her  sweet  eyes  tell  me  so, 
And  w.arm  withiu  her  bosom 

Her  heart  beat  s  true,  I  know ; 
And  often  rose-bud  kisses 

Greet  me  wth  tender  grace, 
And  love  lights  up  with  glo>riug  smiles 

Her  honest,  radiant  face. 

Yet  something  tells  me,  sadly, 

"  Not  always  \vill  it  be 
That  she  will  greet  thy  coming 

As  now,  30  lij,'ht  and  free  I 
For  there  wiU  come  a  stranger. 

Who'll  make  her  heart  his  own, 
And  far  away  the  rose  may  bloom. 

Whilst  thou  art  sad  and  lone." 

And  when  this  shadow  cometh 

Between  her  heart  and  mine, 
Though  mijie  may  break  v.itU  an.;ni^. 

Yet  I  must  not  repme  I 
It  is  tho  face  of  mortals, 

Repeated  day  by  day, 
And  pays  the  debt— for  once  I  stole 

Some  other  heart  away. 


NAPIER  AND  THE  INDIAN  SWORDMAN. 
We  give  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  unparalleled 
dexterity  of  the  Indians  with  tlio  sword,  as  well  as  of 
Napier's  simphcity  of  character.  After  the  Indian 
battles,  on  one  ocuision  a  famous  juggler  visited  the 
uamp,  and  performed  his^feats  before  the  General,  his 
family,  and  staff.  Among  other  performances,  this 
man  cut  in  two,  with  a  stroke  of  his  sword,  a  lime  or 
lemon  placed  on  the  hand  of  his  asfistaut.  Napier 
thought  there  was  some  collusion  between  the  Juggler 
aud  his  retainer.  To  divide  by  a  sweep  of  the  sword 
so  small  an  object  on  a  imra's  hand  without  touching 
the  flesh,  he  beheved  to  bajmpor^sible,  though  a  similar 
incident  is  related  by  SAbtt  in  his  romance  of  the 
"Talisman."  To  determine  the  point,  tho  General 
offered  hie  own  hand  for  the  e.xperiment,  and  he 
stretched  out  hia  right  arm.  The  juggler  looked  very 
attentively  at  the  hand,  and  said  that  he  would  not 
make  the  expeiiment.  I  thought  I  would  find  you 
out  !"  exclaimed  Napier.  '•'  But  stop,"  added  tho 
other  ;  "  let  me  see  your  left  hand."  The  left  was 
submitted,  and  the  man  then  said  firmly.  "  If  you 
will  hold  your  arm  steady,  I  will  perform  the  feat." 
"  But  why  the  left  hand,  aud  not  the  right  i"  Be- 
cause the  right  hand  is  hollow  in  the  centre,  and  there 
is  a  risk  of  cutting  off  the  thumb  ;  the  left  is  high,  and 
the  danger  will  be  less."  Napier  was  startled.  "  I 
got  frightened,"  he  Siiid.  "  1  saw  it  was  an  actual 
feat  of  delicate  swordmanship,  and  if  I  had  not  abused 
the  man  as  I  did  before  my  staff,  and  challenged  him 
to  the  trial,  I  honestly  acknowledge  -I  ■ivould  have 
retired  from  the  encounter.  Howe\  er,  I  put  the  lime 
on  my  hand,  and  held  out  my  arm  stcidily.  The 
juggler  balanced  himself,  and  with  a  swift  stroko  cut 
the  lime  in  two  pieces.  [.  felt  the  edge  of  the  sword 
on  my  hand  as  if  a  cold  thread  had  l^een  drawn  acroa.9 
it.  And  so  much,"  he  added,  "  for  the  brave  sword- 
men  of  India,  whom  oiur  fine  fellows  defeated  at 
Meanee.''  Tliis  anecdote  m  certainly  a  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  an  honest  mind,  ready  to  acknowledge 
error,  and  of  bravei-y  and  calmness  in  expiating  that 
error. 

NONCONFORMITY. 
Thenuddleof  lastcentnrji*witneBsed  aconiiictiorwhich 
neither  the  Church  of  England  nor  the  country  was 
prepared.  The  expulsion  of  the  Ngnconformists, 
tho  secession  of  the  Non-jurors,  aud  the  numerous 
chapels  springing  up  under  the  acts  of  WiUiam  and 
Mary,  had  left  the  Church  of  England  secure  and  un- 
molested. While  that  her  learned  men  were  amusing 
themselves  with  Arians  and  Deists,  she  fell  asleep. 
John  Wesley  rose  like  a  dragon  from  tho  fens  of  Lin- 
colnshire, ravaged  tho  Establishment,  and  disturbed 
her  slumbers.  He  proclaimed  a  mission,  and,  together 
with  Whitfield,  organised  some  thousand  revivals 
Hia  whole  system  partook  of  that  character,  at  once 
its  strength  and  its  weakness.  The  "Connection"  can 
only  be  sustained,  and  is  in  fact  sustained,  by  continu- 
ally repeated  revivals.  Whole  districts  are  recovered 
by  such  agency  from  "  heathen  darkness,"  to  relapse 
into  it  in  a  few  yeara  and  be  recovered  again ; 
,aa  ,a^::leaa6--j«e^nuMt^,c<»nclud^  from  tUa-Jbexms  isL- 


which  the  labours  of  its  mlnaeters  are  often  describod.! 
Of  course  this  weakness  of  the  Wesleyan  movements 
was  early  noticed  by  its  Church  critics.  Tho  most 
fanatic  of  anti-fanatics.  Bishop  Lavington,  wrote  with 
aU  the  pedantio  learning  of  a  pulilic  schoolman  against 
a  movement  in  which  he  could  see  nothing  but  a  con-, 
tinuation  of  pagan  mysteries.  His  learning,  as  weU 
as  his  discretion,  was  beneath  contempt;  but  hsi 
proved  as  right  in  deprecating  exti-avagance  as  he  was' 
wrong  in  protecting  the  Church  from  real  Christiaa 
liberty,  humanity,  and  common  sense.  Much  the 
same  crisis  seems  to  have  now  recurred,  and  we  shs/lJ 
have  the  two  opposite  errors -to  steer  between. 


A  correspondent,  writing  from  a  Jersey  camp-meet- 
ing, tells  the  following  : — "  Many  people  sleep  in  the 
same  tent  here,  being  separated  by  partition.  A  ybun^ 
Methodist  fellow  from  Camden  had  become  quite  in- 
terested  in  a  pretty  daughter  of  a  reUgjoqa  farmer.', 
Last  night,  while  a  dozen  of  cold-hearted  fellows  wera 
trying  to  sleep,  they  heard  him  say,  in  a  low,  S'weel^ ' 
voice,  'Now,  Carohne,  dear,  let  me  seal  the  voiw,  do  '*' 
'  No,  James,  I  cannot.  Wluit  would  my  father  and) 
mother  say  ?'  '  But,  Caroline,  you  have  promised  tw 
be  mine — now  let  us  seal  the  vow — let  us,  do  let  ua 
— wont  you  i    Do  kiss  me.'    '  No,  James,  I  cannot— 

oh  !  I  can  not  '    In  a  moment  the  tent  partitnoni 

parted,  and  a  big  whiskered  brother,  who  wantecE 
sleep,  shouted,  '  For  God's  sake,  Carrie,  let  him  Beal 
that  vow.  He'll  keep  us  awake  all  night  if  you  don't-f 
The  vow  was  sealed." 

The  story  of  a  terrible  mistake  comes  from  West*- 
minster.  Two  costermonger^  had  a  dispute  about  <ih» 
ownership  of  a  donkey,  an4  went  to  lav  to  decide  it.i 
The  morning  was  occupied  in  hearing  the  evidence, 
but  when  the  time  came  to  ac^oum  for  limcheon  ths 
j  udgo  addressed  the  suitors,  and  said  that  the  case  waa 
a  veiy  trivial  one,  and  the  time  of  tho  Ccrurt  was  valu- 
able, and,  therefore,  he  hoped  to  hear,  when  they  ra» 
assembled  in  half  an  hour,  that  the  disputants  hatf 
settled  the  quarrel  out  of  ccrurt,  which,  thanking  hi^ 
lordship,  they  promised  to  do.  After  luncheon  th<( 
defendant  gleefully  arose,  explained  that  it  was  alj 
right,  that  the  donkey  was  his,  and,  jerking  his  heaxj 
towards  his  opponent,  the  judge  was  horrified  to  sea 
that  tho  plaintiffs  eyes  were  touch  swollen  and  dia- 
coloured,  aud  that  he  was  a  good  deal  smeared  •with.^ 
blood.  The  defendant  went  on  to  explain  that  they 
had  found  a  quiet  yard  to  settle  it  in,  as  his  lordshin 
had  kindly  suggested  ;  he  was  afraid  that  he  had  be:^ 
rather  rough  on  the  plaintiff,  but  he  said  he  could  nod 
help  it,  because  they  had  only  been  allowed  half  aa 
hour  to  puH  it  off,  and  the  plaintiff  was  a  tougher  CU3« 
tomer  than  his  lordship  might  think  from  the  look  o£ 
liim.  The  judge  gasped  with  horror  at  the  thoughfi 
that  he  had  been  inciting  suitors  in  his  cotirt  to  com-' 
mit  a  serious  breach  of  the  peace,  but  they  had  evi-' 
dently  received  the  suggestion  and  acted  on  it  in  * 
perfect  good  faith — au  appeal  to  armfl  being  tno  ooly 
method  of  settling  tha  matteir  out  of  conrt  which  oc- 
curred to  their  minds. 

The  three  new  forts  now  iircourse  of  construction 
to  cover  the  railway  bridge  over  the  Shaie  at  !^ehi 
will  complete  one  of  the  moat  fDrmid«hle  gwdles  of  do- 
fence  ever  placed  round  a  city.  In  general  design, 
they  will  be  much  Hke  the  twelve  already  iu  progress 
round  Strasburg  on  its  western  side,  of  which  seven ' 
lately  named  after  distinguiahed  German  generalm  aro 
all  but  complete,  and  the  other  five  are  expected  to  Lfr 
finished  3,bout  a  twulvemonth  hence.  They  zaaxk.ai 
vast  curve  drawn  outside  the  city,  about  6,000  jaxdtS 
from  its  old  enceinte,  so  as  to  avert  all  danger  of  a  re- 
petition of  the  bombardment  from  which  it  suffered  ad 
grievously  at  the  h.mds  of  General  Werder.  The  plaa 
on  which  each  fort  is  ti-aced  is  simple,  but  exceedingly 
strong,  and  they  ai-e  all  on  such  flat  ground  aato  aflow, 
of  their  having  wet  ditches,  which  are  completely 
flanked  by  sunken  cross  passages  or  capomaers,  casea 
with  iron,  to  prevent  their  being  destroyed  by  ricochet 
or  curved  fire.  As  the  distance  from  fort  to  fort  ia  full 
3,000  yards,  an  intermediate  battery  is  traced  out  be- 
tween  each  pair,  which,  howeyer,  ■will  only  be  roughly 
formed,  with  sufficient  length  of  earthwork  to  ewer 
eight  guns,  but  not  finished  off  nor  kept  armed  in  time 
of  peace.  The  former  enccirUe  of  Strasburg,  now  its- 
second  or  inner  Une  of  defence,  ia  to  continue  for  tho 
present  with  its  armament  of  French  guns  ;  but  tho3» 
for  the  fifteen  new  forts  are  to  be  entirely  of  the  latest 
German  pattern.  As  a  general  result,  the  old  city, 
which  the  Grand  Monarque  thought  to  make  an  in- 
tegral part  of  France,  will  now  form  impregnable  .-i 
bulwark  to  oppose  her  aa  'Vauban  in  his  day  made  of  it 
ai^^st  ,th»-eay2ii:e.&Qm  wIu(^iV]««9-  theiL.B^Qarated. .  • 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 


Cocoa  Shells. — Soak  a  teacupful  of  shellg  in  a 
/ouart  of  water  all  night,  standing  the  pot  In  a_  warm 
'place.  Boil  in  the  same  vrater  three  hours  in  the 
irnornin".  Strain,  and  add  half  a  pint  of  niilk,  boiling 
bot. 

Clam  P^ittebs. — Strain  all  the  liquor  from  the 
clams  and  chop  them  very  fine  ;  eeaaon  them  with 
pepper  and  salt.  To  a  teacupful  of  the  chopped  clams 
Allow  a  gill  of  rich  milk,  two  well-beateu  eggs,  and 
jsufficient  flour  to  form  them  into  fritters.  Fry  these 
jtill  a  rich  brown,  in  equal  parts  of  lard  and  butter. 
,  PBifNTSTLVANiA  RusK. — To  one  quart  of  buttermilk 
e/Jd  a  tea&poonf  ul  of  soda  and  a  little  salt.  Mix  well, 
^d  stir  in  gradually  flour  enough  to  make  a  smooth 
dough.  Form  into  rusk  with  well-floured  hands,  and 
hake  at  once  in  a  brisk  oven. 

'  Kte  Mush. — Have  on  the  fire  a  pot  of  fast- boiling 
mrttar;  sift  gradually  into  this  rye  flour,  stiiring  all  the 
aima,  till  you  have  a  thick  mush.  Let  it  boil  alowly, 
hut  Bttadily,  for  one  hour,  not  stirring  it.  In  taking 
It'from  the  pot,  do  not  go  quite  to  the  bottom,  as  there 
as  apt  to  be  an  uneatable  cruet  formed  there. 

Bath  Bm»3. — Put  together  a  pound  of  flour  and 
quarter  of  a  pound  fresh  butter  ;  add  a  tablespoonf  ul 
•ii  brewer's  yeast,  and  make  the  whole  into  a  soft 
Sough,  with  lukewarm  milk.  Cover  it,  and  let  it 
rise  til!  light  ;  sprinkle  in  two  ounces  of  sugar-coated 
saraway  seeda.  Make  up  into  buns,  strewing  the  top 
odth  more  caraway  seed  and  powdered  sugar.,  Bake 
in  a  quick  oven. 

Baked  Rockpish. — Grate  the  crumb  of  a  stale  loaf, 
md  boil  some  large  mealy  potatoes.  Peel  the  potatoes 
md  mash  them  ismooth,  with  butter,  pepjjer,  and  salt; 
to  every  tesspoonful  of  mashed  potatoes  put  a  teacup- 
ful of  grated  bread-crumbs,  an  onion  miuced  very  fine, 
B,  teaspooufui  of  powdered  dried  herbs,  and  one  well- 
Sbaaten  egg.  Mis  well  together.  Scale,  waah,  and 
empty  the  fish,  fill  it  with  the  above  etutflng,  and  sew 
It  together.  Put  it  on  a  shallow  pan  with  cold  water 
snough  to  prevent  its  burning,  and  bake  it  in  a  slow 
flven  one.  hour. 

Baked  Fiixet  op  Veal. — Prepjire  a  rich  stufiBng  of 
'oread  crumbs,  herbs,  salt,  pepper,  and  beaten  e^g. ' 
Remove  the  bone  from  a  fillet  of  veal,  and  fill  the 
space  with  stufiing.  Tie  itinto  good  shape  and  dredrre 
it  with  fiour.  Put  into  a  baking-pan,  with  a  teacupful 
of  clear,  cold  water,  and  bake  it  slowly  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  three  hours. 

RoA-ST  Potatoes. — Boil  large  potatoes  io  fest-boil- 
fng  water  for  ten  minutes.  Peel  them,  and  cut  them 
In  halves  lengthwise.  Butter  each  piece  slightly  seaston 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  dredge  with  flour.  Arrange 
in  a  Dutch  oven  before  a  clear  fire,  and  roast '  till  a 
rich  brown.  Prepared  in  the  same  way,  they 
cnay  be  arranged  in  a  b.iking-pan  and  baked  in  th'a 
even. 

JlS  EXC2LLEMT    METHOD    OP    MASnrO    PUXCE. — 

Take  two  large,  fresh  lemons,  with  rough  fikins,  quite 
ripe,  and  some  large  lumps  of  double  refined  sugar. 
B-ub  the  sugar  over  tho  lemons  till  it  has  absorbed  all 
,the  yellow  part  of  the  Skins.  Then  put  into  the  bowl 
shese  lumps,  and  as  tauch  mors  as  the  juice  of  the 
lemons  may  be  supposed  to  require,  for  no  certain 
.-weight  can  be  mentioned,  as  the  ascidity  of  a  lemon 
cannot  be  known  till  tried,  and,  therefore,  must  be 
determined  by  the  taste.  Then  squeeze  the  lemon 
juice  upon  the  sugar;  and,  with  bruiser,  press  the 
sugar  and  the  juice  particularly  well  together,  for  a 
great  deal  of  the  richness  and  fine  flavour  of  the  punch 
depends  on  tliis  rubbing  and  mixing  process  being 
thoroughly  performed.  Then  mix  this  up  very  well 
-with  boiling  v/ater  (soft  is  best),  tUl  the  water  is  rather 
cool.  When  this  .  mixture  (now  cjilled  sherbet),  is  to 
■your  taste,  take  brandy  and  rum,  in  equal  quantities, 
•s,nd  put  them  to  it,  mixing  the  whole  well  together 
again.  The  quantity  of  liquor  must  be  accord- 
ing to  your  taste.  Two  goodj  lemons  are  gene- 
sally  enough  to  make  four  quarts  of  punch, 
Sncludiag  a  quart  of  liquor,  with  htJf  a 
iPound  of  sugar  ;  but  this  depends  much  on 
taste,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  spirit.  As  the  pulp 
IS  disagreeable  to  some  parsons,  the  sherbet  may  be 
Btraiaed  before  the  liquor  is  put  in.  Some  strain  the 
IsrcoD  before  they  put  it  to  the  sugar,  which  is  im- 
pioper ;  as,  when  the  pulp  and  sugar  are  well  mixed 
-■o,jci,her,Jt  adds  much  to  the  richness  of  the  punch. 
'  ■/Lei;  only  rura  l3'''used,  about  half  a  pint  of  porter 
will  soften  the  parich  ;  and  even  when  toth  rum  and 
brandy  are  xised,  the  porter  gjyea  a  richness,  and  to 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


FACETIzE. 


Azaleas. — Now  that  the  late  Cowering  plants  have 
completed  their  growth,  they  should  be  kept  as  cool 
as  possible  withotit  endangering  their  suflering  from 
frost,  but  with  this  cool  treatment  they  must  be  kept 
comparatively,  dry,  or  their  roots  will  Bulfer,  and  so 
cause  them  to  cast  their  leaves  prematurely,  which 
must  bo  guarded  against,  for  plants  that  sufter  in  tliis 
way  arc  much  Veakened,  and  never  flower  so  well  as 
such  that  shed  their  loaves  naturally  in  a  yeUow  ma- 
ture state.  If  none  of  the  plants  that  made  the  ear- 
liest  growth  have  yet  been  placed  in  heat' to  bring 
them  into  flower,  let  no  time  be  lost  in  getting  them 
where  thsy  will  come  on,  as  the  New  Year  generally 
brings  a  scarcity  of  flowers  for  cutting. 

Hkaths. — Give  all  the  air  possible  to  heaths,  with- 
out exposing  them  to  direct  cold  draughts.  Fini.sh 
tying  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  the  plants  may  have 
time  to  get  the  points  of  their  shoots  up  in  a  natural 
position  before  they  flower.  Keep  the  house  as  dry  a.s 
possible  ;  it  is  the  best  preventive  to  the  attacks  of 
mildew.  Keep  the  temperature  as  low  as  possible,' 
wirhotit  endangering  thoir  being  frozen. 

Plant  Stpte. — Just  at  this  season  of  the  year  there 
is  little  to  be  done  in  the  stove  but  the  usual  routine 
of  watering,  tying,  cleansing  plants  of  insects,  and 
keeping  them  free  from  decayed  leaves.  In  wateriug 
use  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house,  and 
let  the  plants  become  tolerably  diy  before  a  fresh 
supfily  of  water  is  given,  but  when  applied  let  as 
much  be  given  as  will  moisten  all  the  soil.'  If  the  wea- 
ther should  set  in  fi'osty,  fires  will  be  necessary  both 
by  night  and  day  ;  but  always  avoid  a  high  night  tem- 
perature at  this  season.  It.is  astonishing  what  a  low 
temperature  most  stove  plants  will  stand,  provided 
they  are  tolerably  dry — a  night  temperature  of  GO  deg. 
will  be  sufficient  for  some  timo  to  coaie.  Ventilate 
with  caution.  Sound  jiidgment  should  be  exercised  at 
all  time?  in  giving  air  to  the  more  tender  tropical 
pkmts,  but  at  this  season  more  particularly. 

Orchids, — Now  that  the  weather  is  g*tt'ng  much 
cooler,  and  the  days  shorter,  it  will  be  better  to  lower 
the  temperature  in  the  orcLid-housea,  rather  than  to 
keep  the  pipes  so  hot  as  they  would  require  to  be  in 
order  to  maintain  a  temperature  that  was  easily  at- 
tainable  a  month  ago..  Orchids  in  their  native  coun- 
tries, no  doubt,  enjoy  for  the  most  part  nearly  as  high 
a  temperature  in  winter  as  wo  are  able  to  give  them  in 
May,  so  although  the  heat  of  itself  mi,s;ht  suit  them, 
the  method  at  present  in  practice  of  giving  artificial 
heat  above  a  certain  temperature  is  found  so  to  vitiate 
the  atmosphere  that  plants  do  better  in  a  lower  tem- 
perature when  grown  artificially  than  they  would  if 
the  heat  wa^i  kept  up  to  a  tropical  height. 

Flowitb  FoROiNa- HOUSE. — If  the  early  tea  roses  have 
been  attended  to  throughout  the  season  many  of  them 
■R'ill  be  now  opening  their  buds,  while  quantities  mora 
are  making  their  appearance.  Great  care  is  necessary 
at  this  season  to  avoid  mildew  making  its  appearance, 
with  so  much  wet  and  so  little .  sunshine.  If  such 
should  show,  dust  with  sulphur  at  once.  If  the  plants 
have  been  syringed  daily,  leave  this  off,  and  keep  up  a 
n?oe  atmosphere  by  .frequent  dampings  of  the  paths. 
Isabella  Sprurit,  niphetos,  and  safrano  are  useful  just 
now,  and  open  with  very  little  assistance.  The  for- 
wardest  azaleas  should  be  given  a  higher  temperature, 
with  several  jsyringings  daily.  ^Ve  have  a  few  in 
bloom  now,  in  32  and  48  pots,  which  are  found  of 
great  service.  A  quantity  of  sinensis  and  varieties 
should  be  introduced  to  heat  now,  as  they  come  in  use- 
ful for  cutting  from  ;  also  rhododendrons,  kalmias 
deutzia  gracilis,  a  few  plants  of  snirosa  japonica, 
Spiroea  thunbergii,  a  neat,  useful  plant,  can  be  had  in 
almost  to  a  day,  that  is,  if  wanted — say  12  days  after 
being  introduced  into  heat,  if  the  plants  are  good  and 
well-ripened  the  previous  season.  Ponsettias  jiisticias, 
pentao,  gardenias,  Tabernncmontanas  sre  full  of 
buds,  should  be  encouraged  in  anioe moist  atmosphere 
to  open  their  blooms  ;  the  latter  is  little  inferior  tothe 
gardenias,  as  the  blooms  last  longer,  and  have  not 
such  a  strong  scent,  so  that  they  can  be  used  more 
freely  for  button-holes  or  ladies'  hair.  The  stock  of 
hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  should  be  examined,  thise 
forwaifl  enough  should  be  gradually  introduced  to  the 
fpll  light  and  sun  ;  the  last  planting  may  take  place 


What  trade  never  turns  to  the,  left  ?  A  wheelwright. 
Why  are  the  ears  like  regimental  bands  ?  Because 
there  are  drums  in  them. 

Why  is  love  at  first  sight  like  a  seal  ?  Because  it 
makes  an  impression, 

•  "  His  pill-grimage  is  over,"  resignedly  said  the 
apothecary's  wife,  when  she  ordered  hiu  tombstone. 

A  Dutchman  says — "I  doesn't  hke  de  milk  I  geta. 
4  likes  de  udder  kind." 

Tha  man  who  popped  the  question  ho  starlight  got 
his  answer  in  a  twipkUng. 

Why  are  diplomatic  papers  called  circular  notes  J 
Because  they  always  go  round  a  subject  without  com- 
ing  to  any  definite  end. 

The  last  cup  of  a  carou^  is  generally  a  hiccup. 
The  poor  people  of  large  cities  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
room-attic  panes. 

An  oculist  charged  a  patient  one  thousand  dollars 
for  taking  out  an  eye.  The  patient  said  he  "  couldij't 
see  it." 

How  to  keen  a  dog  from  having  the  hydrophobia  

Give  him  all  the  water  he  can  drink,  and  in  order  to 
make  a  sure  thing  of  it,  anchor  him  in  a  clear  pond  so 
that  his  head  will  be  at  least  two  feet  below  the 
suiface. 

The  greatest  of  joiners  is  the  lawyer.  He  can  re- 
place a  tenant,  empanel  a  jury,  box  a  witness,  bore  the 
court,  chisel  his  client,  auger  thi  gains,  floor  a  witness, 
cut  his  board,  nail  the  caso,  hammer  the  desk,  file  his 
bill,  and  gouge  the  whole  community. 

A  few  days  ago,  in  Western  New  York,  a  wo\ild-be 
fashionable  lady  called  at  a  neighbour's  at  what  she 
thought  would  be  sUpper  time.  '  Come  in,"  said  the 
neighbour  ;  "  we  are  ha\^iug  tableaux."  "  I'm  so  glad," 
said  the  visitor  ;  "  I  thought  I  smelt  'em,  and!  like  'eia 
batter  'n  anything  for  tea."  , 

A  little  girl  who  was  drawing  her  pastor's  picture 
when  he  was  making  a  visit  to  her  parents'  residence, 
was  finally  asked  how  she  was  gettmg  along.  "Oh,  not 
good,"  she  answered  ;  "  so  I'U  just  put  a  tail  to  it  and 
call  it  a  dog  !" 

"  Marj-,  dear,  are  you  not  well  ?  Why  don't  you 
come  do^vn  stairs  V  "  Oh,  don't  bother  me,  ma.  I've 
got  one  eyebrow  blacker  than  the  other,  and  can't  find 
a  pencil,  snd  it  won't  wash  ofl)  and  I  don't  know  whal 
to  do  at  all." 

A  negro  preacher,  at  a  recent  Greorgia  camp-meet- 
ing, told  his  hearers  they  would  never  get  to  heaven 
■with,  whisky  bottles  in  their  pockets,  and  besought 
them  to  bring  them  "  right  up  to  the  altar,  and  sac-  i- 
fice  them  to  the  Lord."  When  the"  time  for  eveain;; 
services  came  round,  that  preacher  was  very  sound 
asleep  in  hia  tent. 

A  strolling  company  of  vocalists  applied  for  the 
privilege  of  giving  a  sacred  concert  in  Buffalo  on  a 
Sunday  evening.  "  ^Vhat's  your  programme  ?"  asked 
the  Chief  of  Police.  "  Well,"  said  the  agent,  "  I 
can't  say  exactly,  but  I  suppose  ifU  com;  rise  '  Captain 
Jinks,"  '  Not  for  Joe,"  lUp-Bang  Johnny,' and  such 
like  Sunday-school  pieces."  The  license  was  not 
granted. 

Good-  Advice  to  a  Scold, — "  Give  thy  thoughts  no 
tongue." 

What  F&e  Held.— A  cynical  old  bachelor,  who 
firmly  bel'iRes  *hat  all  women  have  something  to  say 
on  all  subjects,  recently  asked  a  femaia  inend,  "  Well, 
madam,  what  do  you  hold  on  this  question  cf  female 
Butfrage  1"  To  him  tho  lady  responded  calmly,  "  Sir, 
I  hold  my  tongue." 

A  DIFFEHESCS!. 

My  brother  ia  shy — I'm  not  shy  at  all ; 
So  when  there's  a  mistletoe  hung  in  our  hall. 
He  manages  always  to  miss  aU  the  kisses, 
Wiule  I,  on  the  contrary,  kiss  all  the  misses  ! 
Large  Monxii. — Soma  one  wishing  to  be  witty  on  a 
gentleman  with  a  large  mouth,  aske^l  him  "  if  he  had 
a  long  lease  of  that  mouth  of  his,"  when  he  w;vs  good- 
humourealy  answered,  "  No,  I  have  it  only  from  year  to 
year." 

Great  Feet. — One  day  some  one  said  of  a  very  hand- 
some woman  whose  feet  were  immense,  "  She's  very 
pretty  ;  but  she  upsets  completely  tlie  ordinary  sys- 
tem of  measurement,  by  proving  that  two  feet  make  a 
yard." 

A  Triumph  op  Logic— 'Tis  strange,  but  true,  that 


now— those  will  make  a  fine  display  late  in  spring."  a  common  cat  has  got  ten  totis— just  think  of  that  1 
Where  the  lily  of  the  valley  is  sought  after,  let  a  |  Don't  see  it,  eh  ?    The  fact  is  plain  ;  to  prove  it  so,  I 


quantit}'  be  lifted,  and  the  best  crowas  selected  and 
placed  either  in  pots,  if  for  decoration  ;  if  for  cuttin 


rise  to  explain.  We  say,  A  cat  has  but  one  tail — be- 
hold how  logic  lifts  the  veil :  Xo  cat  has  r.ine  tails  ; 


boxes  are  mora  convenient.    After  pottiug,  let  all  be  j  don't  you  see  one  cat  has  one  tail  more  than  she  ?  Now 
put  into  the  mushroom  hoase,  tir  any  dark  plooe,  %wth  ■    -  -  - 
&|ei]U)ei'a.ture  about  ^4e£;s,,  untij.  fairly  ^started. 


j  add  the  oae  tail  to  the  nine^  you'USnd  a  full  ten-tailed 
llaiyaa. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  cable  TDetween  Amoy  and  Shanghai  \3  restorQcL 

The  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  is  closed. 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  directed  his  clergy 
henceforth  to  use  the  complete  Roman  Liturgy. 

The  Nenagh  Town  Comroissioneis  are  adopting  mea- 
gures  for  the  erection  of  a  Town-hall. 

The  Levant  Heratd  has  reason  to  believe  the  Porte 
•will  give,  notice  to  terminate  the  commercial  treaties 
expiring  in  1874. 

The  International  Tonnage  Commission  held  a  sit- 
ting on  Satuidiiy  at  'Constantinople.  The  French  de- 
legates were  not  present. 

It  is  reported  that  Prince  Bismarck  intends  replying 
to  the  evidence  recently  given  by  M.  Julea  Favre  at 
the  trial  of  Marshal  Bazaine. 

The  Liverpool  Town  Council  have'received  as  a  do- 
nation for  the  Museum  an  electric  eel  (gymnotas), 
£rom  Maranham,  pretented  by  Mr.  John  M'Farlaue. 

The  Court  Circular  announces  that  the  Prince  and 
Princess  Louis  of  Hesse,  with  their  chOdren,  are 
BOW  on  a  visit  vrith  the  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle, 

The  civU  war  in  [Panama  is  now  practically  at  an. 
end,  the  rebels  being'  expected  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Honduras  ia  in  a  disturbed  state. 

Sir  John  Karslake-  has  announced  his  intention  of 
coming  foi-ward  as  a  Conservative  candidate  for  Hunt- 
ingdon. ^  • 

The  steamship  MuriUo  was  sold  by  auction  on  26th 
JTov.  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Adrmralty,  and  realised 
£7,0.'iO. 

Hospital  Sunday  is  now  a  successful  institution  in 
Austraha.  Wo  are  impatient  to  hear  of  its  being  esta- 
blished in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

The  EasUm  Budget,  states  that  two  English  insu- 
rance companies  have  obtained  permission  frqm  the 
GovertimeQt  at  Vienna  to  establish  branch  agencies 
tor  fire  insurance  in  Austria. 

The  Perisiero  of  Nice  says  that  General  Garibaldi's 
health  is  improving,  but  that  he  is  obliged  to  keep 
himBelf,  for  the  most  time,  in  a  recumbent  posture, 
and  to  use  crutches  when  walking. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Portuguese  Government 
have  resolved  not  even  to  entertain  the  suggestion 
made  morg  than  once  of  a  Porto-Spanish  alliance 
should  the  Spaiiish  Republic  prove  a  failure. 

Tlie  captain  of 'the  Nile  steamer,  just  arrivedfrom  the 
West  Indies,  says  the  number  of  executions  in  the  Vir- 
ginius  affair  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  No  boys 
have  been  executed,  nor  any  Englishmen  except  ar- 
ticled members  of  the  crew. 

An  action  is  shorfiy  to  brought  against  a  London 
weekly  and  semi  weekly  paper,  and  revelations  of 
specially  interesting  nature  are  expected  to  transpire 
respecting  the  connection  between  that  paper  and 
the  exiled  family  whose  headquarters  are  at  present 
at  Chislehurst. 

The  will  ,  of  Mr.  Alexander  Findlater,  J.P.,  Kings- 
town, who  died  at  Hiirrogate,  has  been  proved,  and 
the  personal  estate  hi  Ireland,  England,  and  Scot- 
land has  been  sworn  under  £350,000.  The  deceased's 
executors  are — Mr.  J.  Findlater  Coracaden,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Blood,  Mr.  A.  S.  Fiadlater,  Mr.  William  Fhidlater,  and 
Mr.  J.  Findlater. 

The'Fohes-Bergerea  of  Paris  has  just  presented  to 
the  public  a  powerful  attraction  in  the  shape  of  a  troop 
of  lions  which  have  arrived  from  Vienna,  with  their 
tamer,  a  black  man  named  Delmonico.  The  exhibi- 
tion opened  on  Saturday  evening,  the  negro  entering 
the  cage  and  making  the  animals  go  through  a  series 
of  exercises. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  replied,  through  his  private  secre- 
tary, to  certain  charges  of  exhibiting  a  strong  leaning 
towards  "  Popery,"  and  of  being,  in  fact,  a  "  Papist," 
and  not  a  Protestant,  at  heart.  These  charges  were 
advanced  in  a  speech  dehvered  by  Mr.  Arundel  Rogers, 
a  Conservative  candidate  for  Bodmin,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  his  reply,  says  these  are  "  wholly  and  abso- 
lutely void  of  truth." 

The  number  of  cases  in  the  Divorce  Courts  in 
vrnich  officers  are  concerned  either  as  respondents 
or  co-respondents  is  remarkable.  I  believe,  ^vlites 
!i  Loudcu  correspondent,  that  in  every  term  a+  least 
.  venty  of  our  gallant  defenders  are  mvolved,  andsome 
:  ■!  the  cases  m  which  they  appear  as  co-respondaiits  are 
-leculiarly  unprincijjled  and  heartless. 

Coal  at  last  appears  to  be  going  down.  Slack-coal 
woaonNov.  '27  reduced  Is.  per  ton,  and  house  coal  vrill 
drop  from  Is.  to  23.  an  December  Ist,  there  being  very 
large  quantities  stacked  at  many  of  the  collieries  in  the 
fiijofaeld.  South  York,  and  North  East  Derbyshire  dis- 
tricts. ThefaUiaGokeeadeiif^^cotdiBatifrcatboaqk 


to  manufacturers,  who  believe  lirga  concessions  will 
follow  almost  immediately. 

Suttee  would  appear  stUl  to  be  practised  in  Nepal. 
Last  month  two  native  women  in  that  State  becarne 
victims  of  Suttee,  on  the  death  of  their  common  hus- 
band. It  is  perhaps  somewhat  strange  that  this  in- 
fernal practice  should  still  obtain  in  the  territories 
of  a  Prince  in  warm  alliance  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  possessing  such  an  intelligent  and  clear- 
headed Minister  as  Sir  Jung  Bahadoor. 

A  respectable  youth  named  Wilhams,  a  student  at 
the  Queen's. College,  Cork,  committed  suicide  on 
Nov.  29,  while  suffering  from  mental  disturbance, 
arising  from  over-study.  He  went  through  a  very 
severe  course  of  reading  for  the  examinations  in  Octo- 
ber, and  his  mind  quite  gave  way  on  Saturday.  He 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  friend«,  and  drowned  him- 
self in  the  Lee.    His  body  has  not  been  recovered. 

As  you  are  aware  the  Constitutional  insists  that 
the  Prime  Minister  is  Lord  Gladstone,  because  he 
is  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  while  the  Gazette 
da  France  declares  he  is  no  lord,  not  having  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Peers.  The  Figaro  now  joins 
in  the  controversy,  and  says  that  the  first  Minister 
of  the  Crown  is  neither  Lord  Gladstone,  Sir  Gladstone, 
nor  even  Gladstone,  Esq.,  but  simply  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  none  the  less  contented  with  this  modest  title. 
The  French  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand  our  con- 
ventional designations.  They  cannot  in  the  leastsee  why 
\i  gentleman  .should  be  talked  of  as  Mr.  and  written  to 
as  Esq.,  for  instance. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  deat'a,  on  the  2Gth  Nov. 
of  Sir  Henry  J.  Brownrigg,  C.B.,  late  Major- General  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  at  his  residence  in  Tal- 
bot-square,  Hyde  Park,  London,  after  a  few  days  illness 
of  bronchitis.  Sir  Henry,  who  was  in  his  76th  year, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  General  Thos.  Brownrigg 
(the  la-st  officer  who  filled  the  post  of  Director-General 
of  Army  Accounts  in  Ireland).  He  was  educated  at 
the  Military  College,  Sandhurst,  from  which  he  was 
appointed  to  the  95th  Regiment  (now  Rifle  Brigade) 
in  1815.  He  joined  the  Constabulary  in  1S28,  and 
was  appointed  Major  General  in  1858,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Sir  Duncan  M'Gregor.  He  retired  himself  in 
18C5. 

At  a  meeting  at  Kensington,  in  connection  with  the 
London  School  Board  contest,  Mrs.  Arthur  Arnold, 
one  of  the  candidates,  read  the  following  commiini- 
cation  which  had  been  macfe  to  the  secretary  of  her 
committee  : — "  Thq  writer  dechnes  his  support.  It 
would  be  manifestly  to  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Arthur 
Arnold's  husband  and  children  that  she  should  keep 
her  allotted  place  at  home.  The  chances  are  that 
Arthur  and  the  children  ha;ve  holes  in  their  stock- 
ings." After  the  shouts  of  laughter  with  which  this 
was  I'eceived  had  subsided,  Mrs.  Arnold  went  on  to 
say,  amid  continued  laughter  and  cheers,  thit  she  had 
no  children;  and  if  she  had  she  should  not  be  seeking 
election  on  the  Loudon  School  Boai'd;  that  through 
her  husband  being  absent  a  great  part  of  tho  day  sihe 
had  much  spare  time ;  and  that  as  for  the  stockings  of 
"Arthur,"  they  were  all  knitted  by  her  hands. 

A  recent  China  paper  publithes  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  incident  which  ia  reported  to  have  taken 
place  at  Whampoa: — "Nine  young  girls,  living  with 
different  families  in  the  village,  seem  to  have  enter- 
tained an  aversion  to  married  hfe.  Seeing  tha  misery 
and  toil  to  which  the  members  of  tho  families  with 
whom  they  lived  were  subjected,  and,  above  all,  the 
-slave-hke  obedience  of  wives  to  the  w  ills  of  their  hus- 
bands, the  damsels  in  question  came  to  the  resolution 
of  putting  an  end  to  then-  earthly  Careers,  which  ia 
here  carried  into  effect  by  a  different  modus  operandi 
to  that  of  the  opium-poisoning  in  vogue  in  Hongkong. 
The  nine  damsels  met  by  appointment  on  the  bank  of 
tho  river,  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  ci-eeks  in  the 
vicinity  of  'Brown's  Folly,'  attired  in  heavy  winter 
garments,  which  they  had  sewn  all  together  ia  order 
to  prevent  a  separation.  While  thus  united  in  body, 
heart,  and  mind,  the  damsels  plunged  into  the  deep. 
As  this  happened  close  to  the  time  of  the  festival  of 
tlie  seven  genii,  who  descended  from  heaven,  end  are 
callfed  the  '  Seven  Sisters,'  aU  soi-te  of  'superstitioiui 
conclusions  are  drawn  from  it." 

A  good  many  hoixible  stories  have  their  origin  in 
America  ;  and  a  very  bad  one,  indeed,  v^hich  ha.s  tlie 
disadvantage  of  being  perfectly  authentic,  reaches  us 
fi-om  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  via  the  New  York 
Times.  On  the  6th  of  November,  fet  1.40  p.m.,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  hang  a  murdfrer  named  Wade. 
But  the  rope  was  too  long- ;  Wade  fell  on  his  feet,  the 
.rope  Cfime  off  his  neck,  and  the  operation  had  to  be 
repeated.  He  i.\;as  turned  off  again,  and  this  time  the 
■  xttBft.  IKOA  %9ft  shoiU  a  few  luiiiates'  suaijeos^Qt 


however,  hs  expired,  and  the  remarkable  thing  aboitls 
the  execution  is  not  the  way  in  which  it  was  per- 
formed, but  the  manner  in  which  the  criminal  behavetj 
himself  until  the  last  moment.  He  told  the  gaoler  ta 
"  hurry  up,  as  he  had  an  appointment  to  dine  with  thnj 
devil  at  two  o'clock."  Then  it  seems  to  h;iVe  occurred' 
to  him  that  the  company  ha  would  meet  would,  pe:'- 
haps,  not  welcome  him  ;  for  he  remarked  that  "  tho 
only  thing  that  troubled  him  was  whether  the  people 
he  murdered  were  in  heaven  or  in  hell." 

According  to  the  KolnUcM  Zeitung,  the  armoury  of 
feminine  vreapon'a  has  been  increased  by  the  inventioa 
of  artificial  blushes.  Sighs,  glances,  and  gestures  hare 
always  been  completely  under  the  control  of  the  least 
accomplished  practitioner  in  the  art  of  advantageouEly, 
expressing  the  emotions.  Even  tears  do  not  altogether 
refuse  to  be  stimulateth  Shakspeare  tells  us  that 
hard-natured  "  villainy  is  not  w  ithout  suoh'.rheum," 
■the  "  cuncing  waters  of  the  eyes  "  are  proverbial  siS 
the  last  resource  of  the  sex,  which  is  by  nature  too 
emotional  to  be  even  accused  Sof|hypocriay.  Blushes 
have,  however,  hitherto  bean  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 
The  debutante,  at  her  first  ball,  knovjs  it  painfuUj 
enough,  when  she  finds  it  impossible  to  repress  them, 
and  the  faded  beauty  of  a  certain  age  knows  it  tooj 
when  she  fails  to  give  the  fit  reception  to  the  compli-* 
ment  inspired,  perhaps,  more  by  memory  of  the  past 
than  the  impression  of  the  moment.  The  gi-eat  inven-v 
tion  which,  we  are  told,  is  due  to  an  American,  aiw^ 
has  been  imported  into  Germany,  conceals  itself  in  thg 
hat  of  her  who  adopts  it,  and  we  suppose  it  may  easily^ 
be  adapted  to  the  chignon.  Let  us  hope  that  in  Eng«, 
land  it  will  meet  with  no  favour,  and  that  in  tha 
general  scepticism  which  attaches  to  all  things,  wa 
may  at  least  cling  to  the  hope  that  blushes  are  gentiina 
because  involuntary.  We  suppose  the  new  blush- 
producer  professes  to  repress  as  well  as  create  biushfis, 
but  do  not  let  English  ladies  take  to  mechanical  means 
of  regulating  their  emotions,  on  the  doubtful  plea  that 
it  is  necessary  not  to  produce  but  to  hide  theu'  blushes., 

Longevity. — The  obituary  of  the  Times  of  Nov.  2fi| 
again  Contained  some  remarkable  illustrations  of  pro-; 
longed  existence  in  13  persons — viz.,  seven  ladies  and 
six  gentlemen,  whose  vmited  ages  amounted  to  IjOST^ 
years,  giving  an  average  of  84  years  and  more  thazij 
four  mouths  to  each.  The  oldest,  as  usual,  was  ft; 
lady,  who  had  reached  the  great  age  of  93,  the  yoiing-r 
est  of  the  same  sex  being  83  years  of  age  ;  of  tha; 
gentlemen  the  oldest  was  85,  and  the  youngest  8(J 
years  of  age.  The  following  were  the  respective  ages 
— viz.,  two  at  80,  two  at  82,  two  at  83,  two  at  84,  two^ 
at  85,  88,  90,  and  93  years.  The  average  age  of  th3i 
septuagenarians  was  75  years  and  more  tnaa  nina 
months  each. 

Chtsa,  at  the  Viekna  Exhibitioh. — ^We  understand 
that  the  collection  of  the  Chinese  customs  at  the  Ex- 
hibition has  been  presented  to  the  National  Museunx 
at  Vienna.  This  is  a  very  fitting  conclusion  to  tho 
very  handsome  manner  in  which  everything  has  been 
done  by  the  Commission,  but  we  cannot  help  regretting 
that  it  has  not  reached  London.  The  preponderating 
interest  in  such  a  collection  of  tho  productions  ot 
China — the  most  \mique  in  existence — is  certainly 
England,  Its  display  in  the  British  Museum  would 
hfvt'e  met  this  want,  and  would  have  been  more  acces- 
sible to  Continental  people  than  Viemia.  The  excelleiit( 
iuid  extensive  Chinese  collection  of  the  Ven.  Arch» 
deacon  Gray,  of  Canton,  which  haa  fosrmed  one  of  the 
piiiicipal  features  of  attraction  of  the  Chinese  Court 
at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  is  to  be  transferred,  we  are 
informed,  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  ■  This  is  the  best  poB- 
Eibla  resting-place  for  it. 

A  Stbanqb  Cash  of  Dbukkennsss, — A  maa- 
Dame(j  Brown  vstis  'charged  before  the  mayor  and 
borough  magistrates  of  Nottingham  on  Thursday 
last,  with  being  drtmk  under  somewhat  remarkabio 
cu'cumstancea.  A  young  man  named  Cox,  au  assistaat 
in  the  shop  of  Ivlr.  Samuels,  a  pawnbroker  of  the 
town,  stated  that  at  six  o'clock  on  the  previous 
evening  two  men  entered  the  shop  and  pBioed  upoa 
the  counter  a  large  bundle  securely  sewn  up.  They 
immediately  left  without  speaking.  The  witness  fel4 
the  buYidle  to  discover,  i£  possible,  what  it  contained, 
and  it  then  rolled  off  the  counter  on  to  the  floor,  and 
witness  was  very  much  startled  at  hearing  a  moan 
come  from  it.  The  bag  was  then  cut  open,  and  found 
to  contain  the  prisoner,  who  was  intoxicated.  He 
could  give  no  account  of  himself,  and  was  given  ic-;c 
the  custody  of  a  pohce  officer,  who  conveyed  him  to 
the  poUce  station.  The  prisoner  said  he  bed  had 
Rome  drijak,  and  could  not  tell  who  had  sewn  .him  t:p, 
as  he  was  asleep  at  the  time.  He  was  fined  ISs.  zor 
\  drunkeimeBa. 
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TO  CORKESPONDENTS. 

Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days  after 
they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  fiieirnumber, 
some  axe  unayoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
remuneration  thoy  expect  for  theii- contributions ;  attention 
to  this  is  imrticularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  stamps  are  enclosed 
for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  VFe  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule  is  complied 
with  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely  if  found  un- 
suitable. 

Grace  Ramsay.— We  can  hardly  undertake  to  remedy  your 
affliction.  Try  diluted  vinegar  for  a  week  or  two,  but  you 
had  far  better  consult  a  doctor  who  is  skilled  in  akin  dis- 
eases. ' 
■S.  W.— We  cannot  give  strangei-3,  or,  indeed,  anybody,  the 
names  aad  addresses  of  our  contributors.  'Vhe  address  of 
•  "A.  B,"  the  -writer  of  two  poems  publi.shedin  the  Z)e«pa«c7!, 

ts  now  asked  for.   Is  "A.  B. "  willing  ! 
ORlNTHOTHEaAS.— Advertise  your  qualifications  and  the 
terms  of  your  apprenticeship.   Tom-  writing  is  good  for 
]  your  position  in  life.   Buy  shirts  with  fronts  of  three-fold 
thickness, and  if  theyarestarchedthey  willremain  stiff  fora 
considerable  time'     Sanzio  Ka.ffaello,  the  greatest  of 
modem  painters,  and  head  of  the  Roman  school,  was  bom 
at  Urbino  in  1483.   He  was  a  pupU  of  Perugino,  and  in 
.  loOSjl  was  called  to  Rome  by  Bope  Julius  II.  to  paint  the 
chacibers  of  the  Vatican.    He  died  on  his  37th  birthday— 
.  Good  Friday.   His  pictures,  about  twenty  great  ones,  are 
[  the,greatestin'fche  worid.    Mozart,  perhaps  the  greatest 
■  «£  imusIciaBa,   was   bom  in   1756'.     His    operas  are 
magnificent — Mtthridates,  Idomeneo,  Ifozze  di  Figaro,  Zau- 
Herjlote,  CUmemsa  di  Tito,  and  jOon  Giovanni.    He  worked 
■Jbimsalf  to  death,  and  died  wheir-36.  Pythagoras,  a  celebrated 
'  Clteek  philDsgptaer,  was  bom  inSamos'about.570  B.C.  H« 
made  Bevenil  diac^veaaes  in  geomeb?,  musio,  and  astro- 
aaas^.    His  followers  in  his  own  time-Bumbered  300,  and 
Jje«d  him  tecture  on  philosophy,  religion,  and  politics.  He 
-teoght  the  doctiine  of  meten^ps^chosis— that  souls  pass 
Into  other  bodi9s>oii.  the  dissotntion  of  their  own  bodies- 
'  He-waa  a         num.  Sir  W.  Her^chel,  one  of  the  greatest 
astii;onomei9-o;  modem  times,  was  bom  in  1738i   He  con- 
stcocted  a  telescope  of  his  own,  and  discovered  the  planet 
Vtxofia,  then  c^ed  Qcsrgium  Sidus,  in  honour  of  George 
tbeXliSni  In  thne-ho  discovered  5, 000  nebulae,  >r  stars.  He 
■wa«fccdghted  by^  King.  By  the  aid  of  a  forty-feet  reflector 
ho  dlacorered  the  two  innermost  satellites  of  Jupiter.  His 
3oa,  Sir  John  Herschel,  folldwed  in  his  father's  path.  Bel. 
aoid  was  a  great  traveller,  who  discoveredmany  antiquities 
in  Egypt.  When  in  England  he  became  vftry  poor,  and  per. 
formed  in  Astlay's  Amphitheatre.    He  was  oiie  of  the 
most  powerful  men  of  his  time.    He  died  in  1823.  We 
think  you  ask  too  m&ny  questions,  and  we  *  leave  the  re. 
mainder  unanswered.    We  cannot  undertake  to  raiisack 
^  ihe  whole  of  English  poetry.to  get  a,  line  here  and  there  for 

unreasonable  people.'  . 
lIlCHASL.— Juuias'  Letters  have  not  been  req^ntly  issued,  j 
-Spa  can  get  t]i»£ohn  edition,  price  3s.  6d.,  fromany  book- .{ 
■eUer.  j 
&  (XB.— Age  lia«'3iotlung  to  do  -with  obtaining  a  license  to  I 
KXirtj  urns.   Sba>can  get  ttR  jbooks  you  name  by  ordering  j 
^tbem  from  any  kookseller.   W«  thought  everybody  knew 
'-that  if  a  bookseller  has  nob^t^  book  himself  he  vill  ge^ 
it  f)tOin  Londoa  i|i  two  days. 
Orswil— SuftablB  Kithday  presenti  can  only  be  TOggested 
when  -we  know  tbe  habits  and  diapositicin  «f  thB'penon  for 
■whom  they  areintended:    If  your  friend  re9d»jii|)cb,  give 
Slim  a  book ;  butr jeweller]?  and^nch  baul^les  arfr  oi^o  use, 
snd  encourage » vain  spirit.   To-cure  chilblains — ths  pre- 
scription hasjiijieared  y«ry&e4nently  in  thi9  page-^ke 
cf  sveet  oUa  pint,  Viemce  turpentiue  3  ounces,  hoga''lard 
.    liBlf  a  poond,  bees' three  ounces.  Put  Iil  a  pipkin,  and 
xUr  over  a-«low  fire  with  a  voDd'en  spoon  until  the  bees' 
"max  is  melted.and  the  ingredientasimmer.   When  cold  nse 
it,  bat  it  is  better  as  it  i^  older,  ^read  it  verfthin  on  soft 
sag  and  put  iVos  the  blain.   Wazm  clothing .  on  Jiands  and 
leet  Iceep  away  blaina  altogether. 
S.  G.— Wo  are  indebted  to  &.  O.  for  the  following:— In  the 
Despatch  ot  Saturday  last  W.  J.  B.  asked  for  the  origin  of 
the  oft-qttflted-^yipg,  "  Nine  tailors  make  a  sutn."  The 
following  accoont,  "whiQh  X  read  some  years  ago  in  the 
^ages  of  3  quaint,  old  magazine,  professes  to  be  a  true 
one.   The  etoiy  ptovea  that  the  quotation  should  be, 
"  Nice  tailotsanado  me.ft  man."  Many  years  ago  a  poor 
bv MxaseA  ia.to»<inn  in.iHarri'h,ot-«BpIapn<Mi4 . bat .ji^ai  JL^ 


wuudcriu^  tliiough  the  streets,  footsore  and  i)eunileas,  had 
almost  lain  down  in  despair,  when  his  lucky  star  drove  him 
to  take  refuge  in  the  open  doorway  of  a  tailor's  shop.  In- 
side on  the  board  sat  nine  of  the  kniglits  of  the  shears. 
One  of  them,  noticing  the  woe-bcgoue  look  of  the  poor 
wayfarer,  asked  bira  some  questions,  and,  upon  hearing  liis 
pitiaSIe  story,  appealed  to  his  comrades  for  help  for  the 
lad.  The  cjfll  was  not  mada  in  vain  to  the  generous  CTafts- 
men,  who  subscribed  each  a  share,  sufEcieUt  to  provide' 
board  and  lodging  for  Bome  days  for  the  tired  youth.  In 
years  after  fortune,  the  SfSltle  jade,  favouring  the  wanderer, 
he  rose  to  opulence  an(l>4istinction,  and  in  grateful  re- 
membrance of  his  kind  benefactors  of  "  former  years, 
ado^jted  for  his  coat  of  ams  the  goose,  shears,  and  lajr 
board,  with  the  motio,  "  Nine  tailors  ma*le  me  a  'man." 
You  can  get  Watertoa's  "  Wanderings  in  South  .America'' 
by  ordering  through  .Mr.  M'G'ee,  Nassau-street.  The  price 
4s  about  3.S.  6d.  Lord  J^ton's  play,  2'}ie  Lady  of  Lyons 
can  be  had  for  Is. ;  but  you  can  get  them  all  far  Ss.  6d. 
EuGENius.—"  The  Libraiy  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage," with  1,000  illustr^ions,  is  a  good  work.  It  is  pnb- 
lishi^d  by  Collins,  Sous,  bm!  Co.,  Glasgow  and  London. 
Order  of  any  booksoUer,  jEce  one  guinea.  Thu  best  his- 
tory of  the  creation  is  of  course  that  giveu  in  the  Bible. 
'•  Raleigh's  Histoi-y  of  th^  World"  is^a  vei-y  huge  book  and 
dull — it  is  out  of  print,  and  can  only  be  had  at  auctions. 
For  the  names  of  Adam's  chi^ren,  see  '•'  Genesis." 
A  Constant  KeaDer.— If  you  have  been  jilted,  hold  year 

tuagne,  and  forget. 
E.  P.uD. — 1.  We  do  not  know.  2.  You  would  got  a  half 
year's  number  cf^.the  Deipaich  neatly  bound  for  about 
Is.  6d.  Go  to- Browne  and  Nolan.  Let  your  eyebrows 
alone.  T^at  theymeet  is  jjot  ugly.  Sweetmeats  are  moat 
injurious  to  the  teeth  ^nd  stomach  and  appetite.  We  do 
.not  know  what  your  friend  should  d<i  with  his  pmchment 
for  we  have  no  idea  what  it  is  -worth,-  o!-  whether  it  is  woi-tu 
anything.  '  Your  snggestion.s  as  to  tJhe  'Despatch  shall  be 
considered.  -■■•.)  .  v 

C.U4E-R'.— See  answer  to  E.  P.  D.  as  to  biading  the  DexpUtck. 
Weekly  numbers  are  xs  easily  bound  as  raoiSthly  numbers. 
The  Secretary  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  is  iPeter  Du  P.edai, 
Esq.  ;  to  the  Provincial^  Alexander  Cimstie,  Esq.  ;'to  the 
National,  A^illiam  G.  Simm,  Esq.   Froiii  these  gentlemen 
youAvill  find  all  particulars  as  to  clertships;  A  merchant's  j 
office  is  bettCT  for  a  smart  man  than' any  bank.   Tour  ! 
handwriting  is  good,  and  your  questions,  of  which  there  \ 
are  too  many,  are  propei^s^  |tlt.     We  prefer  writing  j 
No.  1.        '  ■   /  '  ' 

Casior  and  Poixtx. — Read  the  advertisements. in  the  £uo- 
nomint  newspaper.  You  will  find  there  cheap  books  en 
commercial  subjects.  We  know  nothing  of  the  hook  "you 
name ;  but  write  to  any  bookseller  and  order  it. 
l-llA  A.  — We  threw  away  your  envelope,  and  therefore '  cannot 
•  -'  cbitipsre  the  writing.  Euvelopes  are  always  throwu  away 
at  on^o.  To  lemore  pimples,  take  safsaparilla  or  iodide  of 
potassium. 

Cartel  D'Albrioorte.— "  Her  bright  smile  liaunts  me 
still"  i-s  the  title  of  a  song  by  Wrightou,  words  by  J.  E. 
Carpenter,   published  by  R.  Cocks  and  Co.,  New  Burling- 
ton-street, Iiondpn.   Can  any  onb  say 'where  Didbury  Col- 
lege Is  (  •    .      '         ■  J 
Mac— If  the  blackheads  are  so  bad  as  to  be  a  disease,  con- 
sult a  doctor.    If  not,  wash  your  face  often  -ft  ith  soap  and 
warm  water  for  it  may  be  nothing  but  uncleau  pores, 
cases  inside  tbe  gata    Composition,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
taught,  is  taught  in  ©very  grammar.    An  obsea-vant  study 
.  of  good  authors  Is  of  great  use. 
'A  TrujU  Lover. — The  hair  is  light  brown. 
MANAC61-0.  -We  never  heard  of  the  book  you  name.    Try  tur_ 
pentine  to  remove  stains  from  tweed.   Your  writing  might' 
.  be  improved.' 

ARMAcpi.  -If  the  company  imdcrtook  to  supply  you  «ith 
all  the  iiumbers  per  agireemeut  they  must  supply  you.  But 
if  you  merely  bought  the  numbers  in  a  shop  we  do  not  see 
how  you  can  coinpel  the  company— although  your  case  is  a 
hai-d  one.  Write  ifi  the  publishers. personally— the  delfiit 
may  be  purely  local.  Your  letterls  well  wi-itten.  Writg 
to  tie  Civil  Serrice  Commissionecs,  11  Cannou-row,  West, 
minster,  London. 
Beta  asks  ten  questions,  and  is  good  enough  to  say  he  wUl 
write  again  when  tjiese  are  answered.  Beta  may  be  re- 
minded that  the  whole  of  this  page  is  not  for  him.  The 
French  paid  the  war  indemnity  by  taxes  and  by  loans 
the  shares  in  the  loans  being  taken  by  commercial  men  in 
all  countries.  Itch  is  a  troublesome  affection — consult  a 
medical  man.  "Sana"  means  "without."  "With  good 
capon  lined,"  means  well  fed-  capon  being  a  well-fed 
cock.  The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  an  imaginary  character. 
^.-^'JQoUj  .Tardea"  ia  «  chaiact«t  jha  "Bamabj  ^Radge,"  a 


story  Iiy  Chirles  "Dickeni;.  The  word  supereragaf  ory  meaus 
to  do  more  than  duty  requires.  You  must  wait  and  oi-Tl 
the  remainder  of  your  questions  again. 

Terena. — Practice  in  singing  the  scale  strengthens  the 
'.Voice.  We  do  not  know  just  now  why  St.  Helena  is  so 
called.  ' '  lie"  and  ' '  you"  is  a  difficulty  of  your  own  im.Tgl- 
natiou ;  always  speak  of  yourself  in  the  last  place.  The 
rule  is  quite  clear— you  hay,  "  ih-  and  1"  were|there,  "Ycu 
and  I"  will  go,  he  said  to  "you  and  me,"  &c.  Goethe  W4s 
the  author  of  "The  Sorrows  of  Werter."  Goethe  -was  a 
German,  and  reputed  by  many  critics  to  have  been  tlje 
greatest  man  since  Sliakespeare.  In  "Boetius"  yousoui^ 
the  "o"  and  the  "o."  , 

A  PCZZUJD  0.\E  has  receiieda  letter  fj-om  the  methecof  lJ»r 
wooer,  but  the  letter  ■« as  intended  for  tb««on ;  what  :j 

•  "  A  Puzzled  Oiie'"  to  do,  inasmach  aa  the  letter  speaks 
•  very  iU  of  her  i  IVe.-doJnotcare  to  advise  the  fair  sex  whai 
they  quarrel  about  love  and  husljands ;  but  you  should 
s<}nd  the  letter  to  your  lover,  with  an  explanatory  note 
from  yourself.  It  was  intended  to  reach  him,  aud  it  ougbi 
to  reach  him.  By  no  means  keep  it  until  you  are  married. 
This  would  bo  deceit.  A  le'vtci-  gets  to  Valparaiso  in  four 
or  five  weeks.  Your  writing  and  spelling  are  very  Ijq- 
perfect.  '  ■  ^  ■•■  '  •  : 

Beauty  (Ennis).— We  cannot  read  your  ^♦Tlting. 

SuiL  Duijv.— "  To  thine  own  self  be  tn^,  audit  mustfoUo-w, 
^  as  the  night  the  day,  thou  can-st  nij*  then.Tae  false  to  any 
man"  (or  woman;.  ;  j;  i 

RrjGi.NALD  Si.NCi.AiK. — \\^  caimot  t«il.  lie  other  song  yoc 
want  isHemyJia3.seH's  "To  the  AVest„io-the  West,  t»tiu> 
Land  of  the  Free."    \  ,  .,  ..■.'■,.);■„■  j    '■  ' 

Ak  Inquirer*. — A  red  nose  proceeds  from  i^fif  JelcaBia— 
from  iiitempei'ahco,  from  ti^dit  lacing,  from  bloc»d  (ii»e^4 
Ti-anslating  Frencl.  every  day  must  help  yoti  on. 

A.  B.  Y.  Z. — You  must  consult  a  doctor.  ' 

P.— S'here  is  no  verb  "  to  weut : "  went  is  the  past  of. the  Vei  li 
"to  go."  You  do  not  say  "  1  goed."  Therefoi2,  yoashookl 
not  say  "as  f.-vrasl  have  Went;"  but  "as  far  aa  I  havs 
gone."  Your  handwi-iting  is  very  good,  and  your  lett«r 
rather  Veil  written.  Read  much  and  give  up  poetiy — you 
are  h6t  a  poet  apparently.    Study  the  best  authors. 

Mr.  Wednesday.— 'i'oUr  writing  is  gnod  enough  for  a  derk- 

'  ship — but  not  in  any  oSice. 

P.  M.,  Enniscorthy. — Imprisonment  for  debt  has  beenabo* 
lished.  Summon  you(  debtor  to  Quarter  Sessions.  Buy  the 
Deceiiiber  Monthly  Number  in  which  you  -will  find  our 
.  Christmas  Part,  and  judge  for  yourseit. 
Nurse  Alice. — AH  back  numbers  can  be  had  on  applicatiaa 
to  our  office,  or  send  stamps.   The  7th  of  Jane,  18S2,  im^ 
',  oh  a  Fri^d^, 

i>RETir  Poll  -waut  i'tokn'oivhow  to  train  a  parrot.  Will 
any  subseriber  tcii ;   Vou  must  i>e  taught  the  violin. 

J^uciA. — ^Sarsapariliji  will  purify  the  blood.  See;aBSwer  to 
Grace  Rajnsay.    Your  writiug  is  not  bad. 

-5l.v.\ie  E  -H. — You  might  ;«i  well  send  "  The  Harp  that 

Once"  as  a  pt)etic  contribution;  IJwt-  which  you  send  is  _ 
quite  as  well  known.   \Ve  publish  original  poetrT^  only. 

N.— Neither  Sarsfield  noi-  St.'  Ruth  was.  at  Derry.  St.  Ruth 
was  killed  at  Anghrihi.  Saraaeid  was  also  at  Aaghiira- 
Af  ter  the  treaty  of  Limerick  he  wfent  to  France  and  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Landen,  16a3,  between 
Lo-ois  XIV.  and  WUiiaia  III. 

LOTH.UR  writes.'— In  last  Saturday's  issue  of  the  J>e3patch,B.^ 
SI'D.  inq-uires  where  are  the  lines— 

■'  And  he  asked  me  for  to  marry, 
But  I  hardly  think  I  \vill." 
They  occur  in  the  song  entitled  "  Woman's  Resolution,"  1 
do  not  know  the  author.  Coidd  you  inform  me  how  I 
-could  get  out  of  this  style  of  -wiiting 1  have  practised  in 
lieadied  copy-books  but  all  to  no  purixis?.  Would  this  writ- 
ing be  good  enough  for  a  Ci\-il  Serricc  clerkship  ?  We 
think  your  -writing  admirable,  aud  quite  suited  for  the  sei- 
vice.  » 

A  Scbscrib£;r. — Your  >yi'itiug  is  good.  Constant  washing 
aud  brushing  mfiy  remove  dauilnlf — it  is  almost  irremov. 
able.  It  is  a  form  of  shin  disease  and  skin  diseases  an 
most  stubborn. 

Declined  with  Thanks—''  The  Irish  M.P.,  and   the  Pi*- 

T>r6ver  ;"  "A  Story  of  Hungiy  Times    "  To  Mary  Anne 

"Little  May;'  "  The  Lejend  of  T.iiinaa  ; '  "Blarney;' 
"Biiniluess.  ■' 
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"TAKEN  AT*THE  ELOOD. 


AN    OBIGIKAL  I10V-IiI<, 
Specially  Written  by 
MISS  BEADDON, 
Author  of  "Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  "^Strangers  ani 
Pilgrims,"  tic. 

Xaix  eights  eeservbd.] 
CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

"eO  FAla  A  iOEM  LODGED  NOT  A  IIIND  SO  ILL." 

Sylvia  Lad  been  married  six  months.  February,  the 
treariest  month  iu  a  cold,  cheerless  winter,  was  drag- 
;  -ng"ialo\s^y  to  its  dismal  end.  Bitter  gusts  of  jiorth- 
-  .lit  wind  shook  the  casements  of  Perriam  Place.  The 
.  ^eafleSs  trees  ia  the  long  avenue  tossed  their  ragged 
maches  as  in  the  writhings  of  despair,  as  if  they  eja_ 
iuWed  hopelessly,  "  'UTien  is  warmer  weather  com. 
ing  ?"  "  When  are  we  going  to  bud  ?"  Only  the  cedars 
mood  up,  grimly  stern,  and  defied  the  north-easter. 

Very  dreary  had  been  that  long' viinter  to  Lady 
'^^etiiJim.  After  the  half-doze*»pdinuer  parties  given  in 
l^ier  Konour  at  the  Manor  Houses,  Granges,  and  Towere 
vitlun  £fteea  auiles  of  Perriam  Place,  there  had  been 
tLO  futt^ier  gaiety  of  any  leind.  Kven  her  solitary  air- 
ings in  the  yellow  charJot'hSld  been  cuitailed  by  the 
aclemency  of  theweiither;  thpre  had  been  nothing  fpr 
ler  to  do  but  walk  about  the  spacious  old  house,  w^h 
4is  vast,  empty  ro6ms,  and  {speciAate  'what  it  might 
tiav©  been  u^der  a  difefei-ent  master.  ■ 

'  If fortune  had  giyeu  ■  Edmuud  ^nd  me  tuch  a 
''^se,  with  Sir  Aubrey's  wealth,  how  delightful  we 
«ntly '  -'•'•'^^  in&de  it.     AVe  could  have  filled  these 
nd       co^rkkii's  ^^ith  pleasant  people,  and  made  that 
^dtk-like  diiiing  room  brilliant  with  light  and  fire^ 
'^d.  Isright  eyes  and  jewels,  and  splendid  dresses. 
lEvery  day  would  have  brought  some  new  pleasure." 
L   This  was  the  drift  of  Sylvia's  fancies  very  often  as 
,<  jhe  paced  the  long  mu.sicroom — which  knew  not  the 
'  bund  of  music — on  wet  afternoons,  when  there  was 
J  ^t  one  gleam  of  brightness  in  the  leaden  sky,  hardly 
■  K.^^toiiier  of  hope  in  her  own  life, 
f   She  had  thought  to  taste  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
Wild  as  Su-  Aubrey's  wife.     With  the  baronet  newly 
,(il'il^Hgat*i,  and  \*t  '  her  ieet,  it  had  seemed  such  an 
yeasy  thing  to  rule  liim. '  Sll^-  had  hoped  for  a  slave 
nnd  she  had  found  a  master  ;  a  stricter  master  than 
b.«r  father,  for  beneath  his  sv.ay  she  had-been  able  to 
Uo  pretty  much  as  she  pleased, -so  long  as  she  adrninis- 
leted  to  all  his  wants  and  gave  him  a  weU-cooJied*  din. 
ttiii-.  •  . 'U'itih  Sir  Ati^rey  for  her  master,  shehad  hon 
:wn  way  in  hardly  anrthing. 

tier  was  apt'unkind  to  her,  and  that  made  her  bbn- 
ibg'e  -seem  aU  the  wor.?e.    She  had  ho  ground  for  com- 
,j)iaint.    Against  that  smooth  tyranny  rebellion  was 
fclmost  impossible.    He  forbade  this,  he  advised  that, 
•!t>ut  he  was  always  suavity  itself.     He  narrowed  Tier 
ufiie  into  so  small  a  circle  tlmt  a  squirrel  iu  a  cage 
Sought  have  known' as  much  of  liberty'.     Friends  or 
■  ikcqtuaintaojces  she  had  jBSsna;  fori/he  county  people  wh» 
)h.id  been  willing  to  take  her  by  the  hand  had  all  fallen 
Jfcway,  receiving^'ao  encouragement -to  bo  civil. 

Thg  severe  wmter  t,-ied  Sir  Aubrey  s  somewhat 


the  stately  gentleman,  who  had  seemed  such  a  model 
of  old-fashioned  gallantly  that  warm  summer  after: 
noon  iu  Mr.  Hopling's  orchard,  was  restless,  fretful^ 
and  peevL-jh  .when  atiiicted  with  influenza,  or  a  mild 
attack  of  bronchitis.  At  these  times  Sir  Aubrey  pre- 
ferred the  ministrations  of  Jean  Chapelain  to  those  of 
his  young  wife,  yet  expected  that  Sylvia  should  spend 
a  good  deal, of  her  time  in  the  sick  room,  and  liked  her 
to  read  the  -political  articles  and  foreign  correspond- 
ence in  the  l'iif/i4  for  his  edification.'  She  performed 
all  her  duties  with  a.  tolerable  grace  ;  but  weariness 
was  in  her  heart  nevertheless. 

But  if  Sir  Aubrey's  society  was  at  times  a  biu-den 
almost  too  heavy  for  impatient  youth  to  bear,  Mordred 
Perriam's  dulness  was  still  harder  to  be  endured.  He 
was  a  more  fatiguing  companion  than  hi^  brother,  in- 
asmtich  as  he  talked  a  good  deal  more.  1-(e  was  fond 
of  talking,  and  the  chief  deprivation  of  his  life  hitherto 
had  been  the  lack  of  listeners.  He  found  Syl%-ia  cour- 
teously attentively  ttj  his  discourse.  She  did  not  wish 
to  be  rude  to  her  hu.sband's  brother  ;  and  he  at  once 
seized  uplSn  her  as  the  long-desired  listener.  He  had 
ju-st  sense  enough' to  perceive  her  intelligence,  and  he 
told  himself  that  his  c^y-as-dust  discoiir.'se  would  im- 
prove her  muid. 

'■  You  are  not  like  ordinary  young  women,  my  dear," 
he  said,  when  Sylvia  confessed  her  desire  to  learn 
Latin,  and  to  know  something  of  the  classie  writers. 
'■  You  can  take  an  interest  in  great  subjects." 
'  Day  after  day,  e\eniDg  after  evening,  he  twaddled 
on  iu  the  same  dull,  dry  way,  shedding  uo  ray  of  light 
from  his  own  intelleot  upon  th&  pages  he  pored  ov.ei-, 
and  whose  contents  it  was  his  delight  to  recapitulate; 
He '  was  a4w!i.y.s  finding  little  bits  in  his  -  daily  studies 
wliifch  he  thought  would  interest  her.  And  the  little 
bits  were  usually  the  dullest  passages  in  the  prosinga 
of  Somb  third-rate  philosophei- — the  tritest  axioms  of 
■morality;  inflated  into  importance  by  grandiloquent 
anguage. 

AVhon  thfe  baronet  was  confined  to  his  room,  which 
liappened  often  during  that  doleful  winter,  Mordred 
Perriam  and  Sylvia  took  their  meal  tete-a-tete  in 
the  gloomy  diningi'oom.  The  mild  old  bookworm 
■would  eVeu  deceit  his  beloved  kitchen  garden  to.take  his 
constitutional  walk  in  Sylvia's  corppaay,  shambling- up 
and  down  the  Italian  garden,  never  ceaeihg  from  that 
even  flow-  "of  prosiness.  There  were  mt^ments  when 
Lady  Perriam  viixa  wicked  enough  to  wish  him  a  sharer 
n  that  tranquil  silence  which  ruled  among  ihe  rest 
ot  his  race  in  that  hallowed  ground  below  the  terrace. 

Mordred's  health  was  very  little  better  than  his 
brother's,  but  being  a  person  of  secondary  importance 

iths  household  took  'less  notice  of  his  ailments.  He 
grumbled  a  little  about  himself  from  time  to  time  ; 
complained  of  pains  here  and  twitches  there  ;  now 
pointed  to  his  chest  aud  now  to  his  head,  but  received 
littjle  more  attention  fj-om  any  one  than  if  he  had  been 

-some  piece  af  household  machinery  slightily  out  of 
order. 

"  I  know  Jr  shall  die  suddenly  when  my  time  comes," 
:  he  said  one  day-  to  Lady  PeiTlam.    "  It  ,may  be  many 

years  hence  " 

"  I  dare  say  it  will,"  returned  Syl'ria,  with  an  ia^ 
voluntary  sigh. 


but  1  feel  a' conviction  that  I  shall, go  off  without  6< 
moment's  warning.  There  are  a  great  many  cases  oa 
record  of  men  who  had  a  pi-e'asion  as  to  the  mannet. 
of  their  death.  I  have  my  previsioS.  So  many 
twitches  and  spasms  as  I  sttffer  must  have  some  signi- 
ficance. It  ihay  be  that  my  heart  is  wrong,  or  the  sJ^at 
of  disease  may  be  in  the  biain.  'When  j^ou"consi(ifa^ 
the  delicat-e  functions  ^lhich  the'  Spinal. marroi#''lias  tw 
perform  in  relation  to  the  cerebra,!  rnatter,  you  iiaU 
hardly  wcmder'  that  the  brain'  is  apt  to  get  out  bf  oifd'er. 
When  you  look  at  th6  heai-t  as'atiomplibatfed  purhpitlg 
apparatis  VT4uch  is^ never  permitted  '  to  rest,  and  not 
subjefcu'  to  repair,  yoii  cannot  wondpi-  that  the  ma,- 
chineryds  liable  to  collapse.  I  have  received  warning 
from  both  directions,  and  I  am  p'repssred  for  tha 
woi-st."  '  * 

"Mere  fancy,  I- daresay,  Mr;  Perriam,"  said  Sylvia 
with  the  sfertoity  that  sjiriiigs- f rom  iudifference. 

".No,  my  dear,  it  is  not'faneyi  ■  But  I  amiprisparBiJ 
for  the  woi'st.  •  I  Dave  made  my  mit."     •  ■  ' 

"  Indeed,"  murmiired  Syh;ia,  with  a  shs^de  more  ia"* 
terest.  -She  thought  it  just  possible  that  Mordrad  in- 
tended to  rewai'd  her  endurance  of  his  dullness  by  vhd 
beqiieit -of  his  worldly  suKstafice!  '  .i 
;  '  "  YtiS.  ■  I  bequeath  hly  library — n^ily  five-tMiifeataa 
volumes  of  solid  and  instructive  literature— to- tlieJ^e'- 
chauies'  Institute  in  MpnkhEimpton.  •  I  "also,  bei^.'iieatli 
my'estatv,  no,w  yielding  two  hundred  p&-  annum,  ^  buii 
jikflly  to-  improve  witi;  the  .lapse. of  years,  to  (jvust.^esn 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  sam.e  insritution.  They  will  bu  ild 
a  wing  for  the  re<;^^'tijilJH^of  the  b6$kg> ;  they  will,  frd'm 
time  to  time,  ;i3  f^^nf/g.-acfrue,  collect  other  booIis,t-Ji-'' 
wiiya  of-a  like  chAi'^t^t\\  ''X'hpy  will^  -iuft}ie.riiTOre,  tfia.- 
ploy  a.libra»iitoii!6i."'Ube'care.oL'  the  atore5i\id'bbbks'i.*icl  , 
any  further- c'ollebtioA,' as' heretojoi'e  mSiitiojied,  at -.a 
salary  of  fifty  pbu'nds  per. annum."  •    .,    pi  ft-:/  ; 

Mordred  was  qu^rtirig' \;e>'batiui.- from -thse  will,;'  a  dv>' 
cument  lyrhichi  he  kept  in  his  own  possession,  and 
■perused  fi-equently,  With  errjoymeut; 

"I  have  sometimes  thought,''  he  added,  gracio'usiy* 
"  that  such  a  situation  would  suit  a  man  'of  stud'ioua 
habits,  Uke  your  father." 

Christmas  had  been  in  no  "wise  difiereut  from  olliel 
seasons  at  Perriam.  •e  was  some  customary  doJa 

given  to  the.  poor,  but  this  was  done  -  ujaobtrusively 
through  the  hands  of  the  housekeeper,  so  tha*  iShu 
blessings  of 'th«  recipients  reached  noi  Sir  Aubrey'a 
ears.  Ch^traks  Day  seemed  an  extra  Sunday  in-th4 
week;  and  that  was  ah.  .        .  r  <.     '!  ■  ■'  ' 

It  was  now  two  moajhs- after  Christmas,  ■  and  SUs 
Aubrey  had  been  more-o'r'less  ailing  all'  the  tidie.  Tha 
Monkhampton  sm-geou  who^fittend^  him  declared 
there  was  no  cause  for  ;  ^lai'm.  sevei'e  weath^ 

hadbeen  trying  ;  Sir  Aijb^e^.was  a  little  ou*  of  sort^ 
and  so  on  ;  but  with  the  coihihg  spring  *he  would 
dout'^less  be  himself  again.  Lady  Perriam  Oiust  not 
feel  uneasy. 

This,  Mr.  Stimpson,  ihe  sm-geon,  an  elderly  mim  who 
enjoyed  high  repute  in  Monkhampton,  said  to  'Lady 
Peri-iam  herself,  in  a  cheery,  confidential  tone. 

"There  is  no  danger,  then  J  '  asked  Lady  Pemasii,aK 
a  thoughtful  tone. 

"  ISToue  whatever  ;  a  temporary  derangement  of  tLt 
syst?m,  nothing  more."  ' 

''l.SJD.^ad^to  hear  th&t"  said  Syl^  Jdmost  me- 
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chanically.  "I  have  sometimes  thought  thatSir  Aubrey 
must  be  seriously  ill.  His  memory  seems  to  fail  him  a 
little,  now  and  then.  He  repeats  things  two  or  three 
bimes.  and  does  not  seem  to  know  that  he  has  said 
them  before." 

Mr.  Stimpson  looked  a  little  grave  at  this,  but 
speedily  recovered  himself.  It  is  a  doctor's  duty  to  be 
cheerful.  He  brings  to  bear  an  amiable  gaiety,  by 
(vay  of  contrast  to  the  gloom  of  sick  beds  and  incurable 
diseases. 

Sylvia  sat  alone,  absorbed  in  deepest  thought  for 
some  tirne  after  the  doctor  had  left  her.  Sometimes, 
3ut  of  this  illness  of  Sir  Aubrey's,  piercing  the  dole- 
:ul  sh.adows  of  the  sick  room,  there  had  arisen,  pale 
with  distance,  the  star  of  an  unholy  hope.  What  if 
the.  end  were  nearer  than  she  .had  ever  deemed  pos- 
«Ule  ?  \Vhat  if  her  husband  were  doomed  to  die  ere 
V'ery  long,  and  leaveJier  free  to  marry  Edmund  Stan- 
\len  ? 

In  her  young  Kf e  death  had  been,  as  yet,  a  stranger. 
She  could  not  think  of  that  dreadful  presence  as 
calmly  as  some  to  whom  the  fatal  visitant  had  grown 
a  familiar  guest.  She  thought,  with  a  shudder,  of  the 
dark  gulf,  the  mysterious,  impenetrable  gi-ave,  which 
lay  between  her  and  liberty.  Sir  Aubrey  had  been  a 
tyrant,  but  at  the  worst  an  unconscious  despot.  He 
fead  never  been  intentionally  unkind.  He  had  tried  to. 
shape  the  young,  bright  life  to  fit  his  own  dull,  even 
sxistence,  had  stifled  all  the  natural  inspirations  of  joy- 
loving  youth,  had  made  Sylvia's  days  a  burden  to 
her  ;  yet,  after  his  own  fashion  he  had  been  kind.  It 
seemed  almost  impossible  that  she  should  wish  for  his 
death. 

"  1  do  not  wish  him  dead,"  she  said  to  herself 
Prhen  thaft  possible  release  presented  itself  like  a  hope  ; 
'  b\it  if  he  dies,  I  shall  win  my  love  back  again — my 
arst  aiod  only  love.    I  will  make  him  fori^ive  me 


though  I  have  sinned  against  him  so  deeply^  I  will 
hiak.fe  him  tn.ist  me  again,  although  I  have  been  so 
■Mfie.    I  know  that  I  have  power  to  win  him  back." 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

'  STRICKEN  Down. 

In  the  first  day  of  March  Sir  Aubrey  left  his  room. 
He  was  now  pronounced  well  enough  to  spend  a  few 


Wrs  in  the  saloon  daily,  and  even  to  take  a  short 
Mve  in  the  yellow  chariot  on  a  sunny  day,  when  the 

nind  was  in  a  genial  quarter.  „„.  ^     

He  was  very  glad  to  avail  himself  of  these  privilegfis,  '  ^day,  won't  you,  Sir  Aubrey  '(' 
Evnd  made  haste  to  abandon  his  invalid  habits,  dressed 
himself 


:  as  carefully  as  ever,  and  re-appeared  with  that 
gracious  and  patrician  aspect  which  made  him  lookUke 
one  «f  Vandyke's  portraits  in  modern  costume. 

Hie  thanked  Sylvia  courteously  for  her  attention 
to  lum  during  his  illness,  and  was  kinder  than  usual 
to^lier,  forbearing  to  criticise  her  conduct  in  trifles  and 
to  lecture.  « 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  I  have  given  you  no  present 
teince  I  put  my  mother's  diamond  keeper  upon  your 
finger.  It  belonged  to  her  mother's  mother,  you 
know,  and  has  a  higher  value  from  association  than 
from  the  worth  of  the  stones,  which  are  of  the  purest 
water,  though  small." 

Sylvia  gav&  a  little  regretful  sigh.  She  had  once 
lupposed  that  diamond  hoop  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a 
jhower  of  giets,  plenteous  as  that  golden  rain  which 
lescended  o<a  Danae.  ' 

"  I  have  -Qot  given  youijewels,  Sylvia,  partly  because 
I  do  not  cfere  to  see  a  woman  bedizened  with  precious 
stones,  bvitt  more  because  I  do  not  care  to  be  associated 
m  your  loand  with  rich  gifts.  When  I  am  dead  and 
gone  you.  will  be  rich— rich  enough  to  be  a  match  for 
Bome  adventurer,  should  you  be  so  foolish  as  to  marry 
agam.  •' 

Heqfeupon  Sir  Aubrey  opened  an  oval  morocco  case, 
to  which  leposed  on  black  velvet  a  necklace  of  single 
Uamonds,  each  as  large  as  a  prize  pea.  The  silver 
letting  was  so  light  as  to  be  hardly  visible.  The  neck- 
tece  seemed  a  circlet  of  liquid  light. 

Sylvia's  eyes  sparkled— she  gave  a  gasp  of  mingled 
^urpnse  and  dehght. 

How  lovely  !"  she  exckimed. 
^1*  is  yours,  my  love,"  answered  the  baronet,  in  his 
P^-irt  r'■■^r,    "  I  bought  that  necklaca  fot  a  duke's 


daughter,  but  deatli  stole  my  promised  bride.  I  give  it 
now  to  my  true  and  kind  wife." 

Lady  Perriam,  not  easily  melted,  bur.5t  into  a  flood 
of  tears. 

"  Cod  keep  me  true  to  you,  in  thought  as  La  deed," 
she  cried,  jiassionately.  "But  I  am  not  worthy  of 
your  kindness." 

"  You  have  besn  my  patient  nurse,  my  faithful  com- 
panion," answered  Sir  Aubrey,  gentlyl  "  Di-y  your 
tears,  my  dear.  A  diamond  necklace  is  not  a  thing  to 
cry  about." 

"  I  am  very  proud  of  your  giff^  it  is  more  splendid 
than  anything  I  ever  dreamed  of.  But  it  is  your 
kindness  that  touches  me,"  said  Sylvia. 

She  remembered  how  mean  she  had  thought  him 
because  he  had  doled  her  out  a  small  allowance  of 
pocket-money  ;  how  she  had  ascribed  the  dren.riness  of 
her  life  to  his  desire  to  save  expenditure  ;  and,  behold, 
he  threw  a  gift  worth  ever  so  many  thousands  of  pound.--, 
into  her  lap  as  carelessly  as  if  it  had  been  a  handful 
of  summer  blo.ssoms. 

"  When  shall  I  wear  these  diamonds  ?"  she  asked 
herself — or  rather  inquired  of  destiny — as  she  clasped 
the  necklace  around  her  throat  before  the  glass  in  her 
dressingroom."  Perhaps,  if  Sir  Aubrey  is  inclined  to 
be  indulgent,  he  will  take  ine  to  London  this  year,  and 
let  me  see  the  world.  It  is  hard  to  have  wealth,  and 
jewels,  and  a  title,  and  youth,  and  good  looks,  and  yet 
to  be  buried  alive  at  Perriam  Place." 

The  next  day  was  the  brightest  of  the  new  year,  but 
Sir  Aubrey  protested  against  the  yellow  chariot  when 
Dr.  Stimpson,  who  was  still  in  attendance,  recom- 
mended a  qtdet  drive. 

"  I  detest  being  shut  up  in  a  coach,"  he  said.  "  I'd 
rather  take  a  little  walk  in  the  garden  with  Lady 
Perriam." 

"  So  be  it,  then,"  replied  the  doctor,  who  wished  to 
make  his  regimen  agreeable  to  so  profitable  a  patient. 
"  I  don't  know  that  a  walk  mightn't  be  better  than  a 
drive.  Only  be  sure  you  don't  fatigue  yourself.  Just 
a  gentle  stroll  up  and  down  that  dehghtful  terrace, 
with  Lady  Perriam's  arm  for  a  support." 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
Sir  Aubrey  aud  his  wife  went  out  for  this  promenade. 
A  bright,  tranquil,  spring-like  afternoon,  only  the 
gentle.-t  west  w^nd  faintly  stirring  the'ecergreens,  a 
calm  blue  sky,  with  fleecy  clouds,  and  a  gentle  sun- 
shine upon  the  landscape.  There  had  been  much  rain 
lately,  aud  the  pastures  looked  emerald  bright  against 
the  dark  arable  lands,  while  here  and  there  the  first 
tinge  of  green  showed  faintly  on  the  southward  front- 
ing hedgerows. 

"A  beautiful  world,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  Aubrey,  as 
he  surveyed  the  varied  prospect.  "  I  have  seen  a 
good  deal  of  it,  but  I  have  found  nothing  so  good' as 
Perriam." 

"  Perriam  is  very  nice,"  replied  Sylvia,  meekly  ; 
"hut  you  will  show  me  a  little  more  of  the  world  some 


"  Yes,  my  love,  we  will  travel  a  little  more  by-and- 
by,  when  I  am  stronger.  I  wish  yovir  life  to  be  happy. 
I  fear  you  have  had  rather  a  dull  winter,  but  then, 
happily,  you  are  not  used  to  society." 

"  No,"  answered  Sylvia;  "  perhaps  that's  why  I  long 
for  it  more  than  other  people." 

"  True ;  the  unknown  is  ever  delightful.  You  remem- 
ber what  Pope  says — '  Man  never  is  but  always  to  be 
blessed.'  " 

"  I  hate  Pope,"  replied  Sylvia  impatiently,  upon  which 
Sir  Aubrey  gave  her  a  brief  lecture  on  the  folly  of  hating 
a  poet  whose  philosophy  is  as  correct  as  his  versifica- 
tion i?  brilliant. 

The  eti'ort  appeared  to  exhaust  him,  for  he  drooped  a 
little  on  his  second  perambulation  of  the  terrace. 

"  I  iim  not  so  strong  as  I  fancied  myself  this  morn- 
ing," he  said. ".I  feel  a  Httle  shaky  in  spite  of  the  sup- 
port of  your  arm.  I'll  go  back  to  the  house  after  this 
walk." 

They  lingered  a  Uttls  for  Sir  Au'brey  to  rest  on  ,the 
spot  where  they  had  stood  when  he  asked  Sylvia  to  be 
his  wife.  Sir  Aubrey  looked  down  at  the  little  green 
churchyard  with  a  dreamy  gaze.  The  very  spirit  of 
tranquillity  pervaded  the  scene.  The  grey  old  church 
tower,  with  it.s  quaint  corbels  and  water  spouts  and 
varied  tints  of  moss  and  lichen,  stood  out  clearly  de- 
fined against  the  '.-lear  cold  sky.  Death  wore  its  softr 
est  aspect  in  that  placid  valley. 

Mild  as  the  atmosphere  was  the  invaUd  shivered. 

"  I'll  go  indoors,  my  love,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  not  strong 
enough  for  walking  yet." 

They  went  back  to  the  house,  Sir  Aubrey  leaning  a 
little  on  Sylvia's  arm,  and  sighing  once  or  twice  during 
the  joumev,  as  if  it  were  rather  a  troublesome  business. 
The  invalid  returned  to  hie  easj  chair  by  the  fire  in  the 


saloon,  where  .'iylvia  gave  him  his  book,  a  voltime  of 
the  Spectator,  whose  leaves  he  turned  listlessly^now  and 
then,  reading  a  page  here  and  there,  and  smilinj 
faintly  at  the  famiUar  pa.'sages.  She  arranged  th( 
Uttle  table  by  his  chair,  on  which  he  kept  a  book  oi 
two,  the  day's  newspapers,  and  a  glass  of  weak  shefr] 
and  water,  and  then  pr^ared  to  take  her  place  on  th« 
oppo.site  side  of  the  hfearth,  v.-here  it  was  her  v.-ont  t* 
beguile  the  slow  hours  with  fancy  work.  Novels,  and 
indeed,  modern  light  literature  of  all  kinds,  Sir  Aubrej 
set  his  face  against ;  thus  woman's  favourite  dmusS' 
ment  was,  in  a  manner,  forbidden  to  Lady  Perriam. 

But  the  baronet  begged  his  wife  to  enjoy  the  aftert 
noon  sunshine.  "  finish  yOuT  walk,  my  dear,"  he  said 
giaciously;  "  you  can  come  back  to  me  when  you  an 
tired  of  the  terrace.  I  am  always  glad  to  have  yor 
near  me,  but  you  have  been  too  long  a  prisoner." 

Sylvia  obeyed.  She  wa.s  very  tired  of  that  spacioul 
saloon,  vi'ith  its  unchanging  splendour — chairs  and 
tables  always  in  the  same  position — no  variety,  n« 
look  of  life  or  movement.  She  was  glad  to  be  alon* 
with  her  own  thoughts,  which  of  late  had  taken  shapei 
that  disturbed  and  perplexed  her.  Sir  Aubrey's  un- 
settled health  gave  r^se  to  agitating  conjectures.  She 
knew  very  well  that  there  was  guilt  in  many  of  these 
meditations,  these  visions  of  a  possible  future  ;  but 
she  had  never  atljitLred  the  habit  of  ruling  her  own 
thoughts  ;  sSe  let  them  drift  as  they  would,  and  th( 
iniage,-  of  oiie' whoin  it  was  the  first  duty  of  her  life  tfl 
forget.       ,      ■  , 

She  walked  to  and  fro  for  about  an  hour,  and  waj 
beginning  to  think  of  returning  to  her  post  by  the  fire* 
side  and  her  duties  of  nur.«e  and  comforter,  when  3h< 
heard  n  di.stant  step  on  the  gravel  walk,  firm,  light, 
and  quick — a  step  that  reminded  her  of  Edmund  Stan' 
den's.  She  knew  that  the  step,  could  hardly  be  hij  : 
]\Ir.  Standen's  presence  in  that  place  scarcely  cam4 
within  the  limits  of  the  poaeible  ;  yet  the  sound  set 
her  heart  beating  vehemently,  so  weak  was  that  ua- 
disciplined  heart. 

3he  walked  towards  the  other  end  of  the  terrace^ 
and  saw  the  well-kno-rfn  figure  of  Mr.  Bain,  the  law< 
yer.  He  had  been  away  from  Monkhampton  foj 
nearly  a  month,  in  the  southjof  France,  with  hia  siiliDg 
wife,  whom  the  doctors  had  ordered  to  the  shores  oi. 
the  Mechterranean  as  her  sole  chance  of  surviving  th.9 
severe  winter.  Difficult  as  it  was  for  Shadrach  Baiq 
to  leave  business,  he  had  performed  his  duty  as  a  hui< 
baijd,  escorted  his  wife  to  Cannes,  and  stayed  with  kei 
until  her  health  had  been  in  some  measure  re-estab|> 
lished.  Monkhamptan  had  been  loud  in  his  praises 
for  this  domestic  loyalty,  though  some  among  hijl 
clients  had  grumbled  a  httle  at  the  loss  of  their  astutjU 
adviser.  '  '.  ; 

It  had  been  no  small  relief  to  Sylvia  to  escape-^- 
searching  gaze  of  those  keen  eyes.    From  th^w  ^ 
begmning  of  her  acquaintance  with  Shadrach^ 
Sylvia  felt  that  here  was  a  raan  who  was  in  the  '1^^^th 
of  looking  deeper  than  the  surface  of  things,  and  J 
she  had  need  to  guard  her  secret  thoughts  against  hA 
watchfulness.    He  had  always  been -courteous  to  he^ 
— nay,  had  evinced  the  most  profound  respect  by  '. 
every  word  and  action.    Yet,  knowing  no  more  of  I 
than  that  he  was  a  good  man  of  business  and  a  trust 
agent  of  Sir  Aubrey's,  she  felt  an  undeniable  fear  d 
his  influence  ;  or,  in  a  word,  she  fancied  that  he  knei  > 
her.  _  _ 

He  approached  her  vrith  his  usual  grave  politenesS'^ 
not  ceremonious,  but  gravely  respectful. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Lady  Perriam-  I  have  just  beea 
with  Sir  Aubrey.  He  has  been  kind  enough  to  ask  ma 
to  stay  to  dinner,  and  as  the  dew  is  falling,  he  sug« 
gested  that  I  should  request  you  to  come  in  doors." 

"  There  is  no  dew  yet  awhile, "  answered  Sylvia, 
somewhat  impatiently.  Sir  Aubrey  had  a  tiresom* 
way  of  ordering  her  about  thix)ugh  the  mediuia  of  Mr, 
Bain.  "  I  shall  walk  a  little  longer." 
'  "  May  I  be  your  companion  during  th&t  tiiae," 
asked  Mr.  Bain. 

"  I  halve  no  objection,"  rephed  Sylvia,  coldly.  Sh* 
would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  keep  Mr.  Bain  fol 
ever  outside  the  gates  of  Perriam;  yet,  subservient  aS 
he  appeared,  she  felt  that  he  was  just  the  kind  of  sail 
to  make  her  pay  dear  for  anything  like  incivility. 

"  Your  permission  sounds  almost  like  an  iriter« 
diet,"  said  the  agent;  "  yet  I  will  venture  to  remain. 
Sir  Aubrey  must  have  been  very  ill  while  I  was  iA 
France." 

"  Not  worse  than  he  has  been  several  times  thi^ 
vrinter."  , 

"  Indeed.  Yet  I  see  so  marked  a  change  in  him,  I 
don't  know  how  to  describe  it,  but  if  struck  meat-th< 
fijst  glance,  and  I  was  pained  to  perceive  it." 

?'  I>o  you  think  b^e  »  daueerously  ill  V[  asked  StIvI*^ 
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UuniDg  upon  hitn  with  a  quick,  bright  light  in  her 
eyes. 

"Xo,  Lady  Perriam.  I  do  not  think,  there  is  much 
danger  of  your  being  left  a  widow  yet  awhile," 
answered  Mr.  Bain,  with  inscrutable  gravity. 

"You  really  frightened  me  with  your  talk  about  a 
change  in  Sir  Aubrey.  I  can  see  no  change  myself, 
and  Mr.  Stimpson  says  he  is  improving  daily — that 
there  is  nothing  wanted  but  the  warm  weather  to  make 
him  quite  well  and  strong  again." 

I  am  clad  Mr.  Stimpson  is  so  hopeful.  The  change 
which  swuck  me  so  painfully  was  perhaps  more  in  Sir 
Aubrey's  manner  than  his  appearance.  There  was  an 
altered  tone — a  feebler  manner — an  indecision  about 
everything  he  eaid.  I  was  talking  to  him  nearly  an 
hour  about  business,  and  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  ob- 
serve him.  In  a  word,  he  is  not  the  man  I  left  less 
than  a  month  ago." 

Sylvia  was  silent.  She  remembered  her  own  dis- 
covery of  Sir  Aubrey's  uncertain  memory — that  almost 
childish  habit  of  repeating  his  speeches  Did  death 
come  thus  in  this  slow  decline  of  the  faculties  ?  Sir 
Aubrey  was  by  no  means  an  old  man.  It  was  not  time 
for  memory  to  grow  dim,  for  sight  to  fail,  for  hearing 
to  grow  faint. 

"  Let  us  go  back  to  the  house,"  sajd  Lady  Perriam. 
"  If  once  Sir  Aubrey  gets  that  idea  of  dew  into  his 
bead  he  will  fidget  himself  tiU  lam  indoors." 

"  You  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  thoughtfUl- 
Bess  on  his  part,"  remarked  Mr.  Bain. 

"  Yes,  it's  very  kind — but  rather  tiresome,"  returned 
Sylvia,  who  was  more  candid  with  Mr.  Bain  in  trifles 
than  with  other  people,  having  that  inward  conviction 
that  he  could  see  throi^gh  small  artifices. 

She  went  back  to  the  saloon  before  going  up  stairs 
to  dress  for  dinner — went  back  dutifully,  to  see  if  her 
h'osband  had  any  further  need  of  her  attendance. 
Though  there  had  been  stiU  a  soft  grey  light  in  the 
Italian  garden,  here  in  the  saloon  reigned  deepest 
dusk,  60  much,  of  the  waning  day  was  excluded  by  * 
the  ample  dj-aperies  of  those  seven  tall  windows.  The 
seven  windows  looked  white  and  wan  in  the  twilight, 
iike  seven  tali  ghosts.  The  fire  had  burned  low,  and 
jnly  shed  its  ruddy  glow  in  the  region  of  the  hearth. 

Lady  Perriam  stood  by  the  door  looking  in,  Mr. 
Baifi  standing  just  behind  her.  Sir  Aubrey  sat  with 
biff  arm  hanging  loosely  across  the  ami  of  the  chair, 
his  head  lying  back  against  the  cushions,  an  open  book 
e^t  his  feet.  He  had  fallen  asleep,  no  doubt. 
■  "  I  won't  disturb  him,"  said  Sylvia.  "  Mr.  Stimpson 
Eaid  perfect  rest  was  of  great  importance." 

^"  I  think  I'd  better  replenish  the  fire,"  Suggested 
Mr.  Bain  ;  it  will  go  out  directly  if  it  isn't  attended 
to." 

He  went  softly  towards  the  hearth,  Sylvia  still  wait- 
ing near  the  door,  to  see  if  that  replenishing  of  the  fii-e 
Vould  awaken  Sir  Aubrey. 

Mr.  Bain  knelt  down,  and  put  a  couple  of  dry  logs 
gently  on  the  asbes.  The  dry  wood  began  to  sputter 
"fcnd  crackle  imrrlediately.  An  ornamental  brass  screen, 
wide  and  tall,  guarded  the  invalid  from  those  flying 
Bparks  of  burning  wood. 

The  recumbent  figure  never  stirred.  The  agent,  still 
on  his  knees,  looked  roimd  at  his  employer.  The  dry 
log  burst  into  a  sudden  blaze  which  lighted  all  the 
room,  and  shone  full  upon  Sir  Aubrey's  face.  One 
quick,  startled  look  at  that  face,  and  the  agent  sprang 
bo  his  feet,  and  pulled  the  bell  rope.  A  bell  rang  in 
the  distant  offices  with  a  loud  shrill  peal  that  sounded 
through  the  house.  The  agent  bent  over  that  motion- 
less figure,  loosened  the  neckcloth,  raised  the  head, 
all  quietly  enough,  Lady  Perriam  looking  on  all  the 
■while,  with  unutterable  terror  in  her  colourless  face. 
She  had  rushed  to  the  hearth  when  Mr.  Bain  rang  the 
bell. 

"  Do  you  think  he  is  dead  ?"  she  asked,  in  an  awful 
v?hisper, 

"  No;  I  can  feel  the  beating  of  his  heart.  Send  a 
messenger  to  Mr.  Stimpson  on  the  fastest  horse  in  the 
stables,"  continued  Mr.  Bain  to  the  servtint  who  ap- 
peared in  answer  to  that  loud  summons.  "  If  Mr. 
Stimpson  is  out  when  he  gets  to  Monkhampton,  let 
him  fetch  Dr.  Cardross  ;  if  he's  out,  let  him  go  on  to 
Mr.  Byfield.  _He  must  lide  for  his  life,  mind,  and  not 
lose  a  minute  in  getting  off.  And  let  another  messenger 
— John  Bates,  he  is  a  sharp  fellow— go  Dr.  TapsaU, 
of  Hedmgham.  Sir  Aubrey  has  an  attack-^I  fear 
paralysis.    Tell  some  one  to  fetch  Chapelain." 

Chapelain,  the  valet,  had  heard  that  shrill  peal  of 
the  bell,  and  was  by  his  master's  side  before  the  other 
eervant  had  ]  9ft  the  room.  There  was  no  time  lost. 
Mr.  Bain  and  the  valet  laid  Sir  Aubrey  on  a  sofa,  in 
the  most  comfortable  position  they  could  place  him 
in,  and,  this  done,  there  was  little  more  to  do  than 


wait  the  coming  of  medical  aid,  Perriam  Place  stood 
midway  between  Monkhampton  and  Hedingham. 
Either  way  the  messenger  would  have  three  miles  to 
ride,  the  doctor  three  miles  to  come. 

"  There's  no  hope  of  anybody  being  here  -under  an 
hour,"  said  Mr.  Bain,  who  had  been  wonderfully  seH- 
possessed  throughout. 

Lady  Perriam  sat  like  a  statue,-  and  was  hardly  less 
white  than  the  sculptor's  veinless  marble.  Her  eyes 
alone  moved,  and  they  kept  wandering  restlessly  from 
yonder  prostrate  form  upon  the  sofa  to  the  anxious 
faces  of  the  agent  and  the  valet. 

"  Is  there  any  danger  ?"  she  asked,  always  referring 
to  that  one,  last,  awful  hazard  of  death.  She  had 
wished  her  husband  dead,  but  the  wish  had  'been  but  a 
vague  thought.  She  shraqk  appalled  from  the  realisa/- 
tion  of  that  half-formed  desire.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  awful  in  a  wicked  wish  being  gratified  al- 
most as  soon  as  it  is  formed.  It  is  like  the  direct  in- 
terposition of  Satan. 

"  A  first  attack  is  rarely  fatal,"  answered  Mr.  Bain, 
as  calmly  as  if  he  had  been  a  physician  of  long  prac- 
tice. "  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  Sir  Aubrey 
may  be  quite  restored  in  a  few  days.  But  it  is  rather 
alarming  while  it  lasts." 

"  Alarming  !"  echoed  Lady  Perriam,  "  It  is  horribles 
Is  he  quite  insensible,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  am  not  sure.  He  seems  half  asleep.  I'm  afraid 
the  arm  is  paralysed,  it  hangs  so  helpless." 

"  And  is  so  cold,"  said  the  valet,  who  was  on  his 
knees  by  the  sofa,  chafing  the  lifeless  hand. 

The  dreary  hour  of  waiting  wore  on,  Sylvia  sitting 
silent  and  unobtrusive,  Mr.  Bain  and  the  valet  doing 
what  little  they  could,  yet  afraid  to  do  much  lest  they 
should  do  the  wrong  thing.  The  ticking  of  the  clock 
on  the  chimney  piece  had  an  awful  sound  in  that 
mournful  stillness.  The  wood  ashes  fell  lightly  on  the 
hearth.  Sir  Aubrey's  troubled  breathing  was  painfully 
audible. 

By-and-by,  after  half  an  hour's  waiting,  which  had 
seemed  half  a  day  to  the  watchers,  they  were  startled 
bj'  feeble,  half  articulate  sounds.  They  came  from  tha 
pale  lips  of  Sir  Aubrey,  who  was  striving  painfully  for 
speech. 

When  he  did  speak,  after  that  laborious  efi"ort,  his 
voice  was  dull  and  hollow.  So  might  Lazarus  have 
spoken  when  he  came  out  of  the  cavern  at  his  Master's 
bidding.  To  Sylvia  those  strange  tones  sounded  like 
the  voice  of  the  re-risen  dead. 

"  Ha-sre  I  been  asleep  ?"  asked  Sir  Aubrey,  in  im- 
perfectly formed  syllables,  as  if  in  awful  mockery  of 
the  child's  first  efforts  to  shape  the  words  he  hears 
from  others. 

"  Yes,  Sir  Aubrey."* 

"  'Very  long  ?" 

"  For  some  time." 

The  dim  grey  eyes  looked  wonderingly  about. 
"■Why,  is  it  dark  already?    'WTiy  don't  they  light 
the  lamps  ?" 

"  We  thought  this  subdued  light  was  better  for  you, 
Sir  Aubrey." 

"  Better  for  me  1  Fm  not  an  invalid — I  don't  mean 
to  be  an  invalid  any  more,"  mumbled  the  baronet,  al- 
ways with  the  same  eftbrt,  the  same  uncertain  articula.- 
tion. 

They  did  their  best  to"  prevent  his  talking  much  or 
exciting  himself  ;  but,  in  trying  to  raise  himself  pre- 
sently, he  discovered  that  one  side  of  his  body  was 
powerless. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  ie  asked,  more  distinctly  than  he 
had  spoken  before,  aa  if  an  awful  fear  gave  force  to  his 
accents. 

"  I  can't  move  ;  Pve  lost  the  use  of  one  side.  "What 
does  it  mean  f 

Keither  the  agent  nor  the  valet  answered  this 
anxious  question.  They  looked  at  each  other  doubt- 
fully. The  valet  murmured  some  soothing  speech  in 
his  own  tongue. 

'■'  I  know  what  it  means,"  said  Sir  Aubrey.  "  It  is 
paralysis,  the  one  disease  I  have  dreaded  ever  since  I 
saw  my  grandfather  wheeled  about  Perriam  in  a  Bath 
chair,  with  his  head  hanging  on  one  side,  when  I  was 
a  Kttle  boy.  And  yet  I  hardly  thought  it  would  seize 
me.  I  thought  Mordred  might  be  stricken  ;  he  has  al- 
ways been  a  wejk,  ailing  creature.  I  never  thought  I 
should  be  the  one." 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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THE  MOENING  STAR: 
Ah  !  how  darksome,  long,  and  dreary 
Hang  tha  heavy  shades  of  night. 
.  'While  the  sleepless  eye  is  weary,  '' 
Waiting  for  the  dawning  light. 

IiO  !  it  comes— its  herald  cheering 

Mounts  tha  eastern  sky  afar  1 
On  its  dusky  verge  appeririii^, 

Shines  the  beauteous  morning  stai^ 

Hail  to  thine  effulgent  beaming]! 

Holy  brightness  on  the  way. 
Whore  thy  silvery  rays  afa  streaming, 

Soon  shall  pour  tho  flood  of  day. 

Yet,  oh,  when  shall  dawn  the  monow, 

On  a  spirit  sad  and  lorn. 
Through  tho  darkling  night  of  sorrow 

Watching  for  a  ray  of  mom  t 

"While  its  solemn  shades  are  lying 

Chill  .and  heavy  on  tho  soul. 
Deep  and  secret  is  her  sighing — 

All  unseen  her  tear-drops  roll. 

Hope,  thou  diamond  star  of  inormng. 

When  upon  these  darkened  akios 
"Wilt  thou  beam,  their  gloom  adorning^ 

Where  the  sun  of  joy  shall  rise  1 

DEATH  OF  A  MODERN  SLEEPmO-  BEAUTT^i 
Miss  Susan  Caroline  Godsey,  known  as  "  The  Sleep* 
ing  Beauty,"  died  at  tha  residence  of  her  mother,  in 
Obion  County,  Term-,  on  the  27th  ult.  She  had  at« 
tained  tho  age  of  31  years,  and,  as  was  alleged,  had^ 
been  in  her  sleeping  condition  for  24  years.  The( 
Kashville  Union  of  the  4th  says  : — "  Her  case  has  es«^ 
cited  great  interest,  and  gave  rise  to  much  investiga^i 
tion  and  discussion  among  soientifio  men.  Tbe  truaj 
nature  of  her  alUction,  however,  was  neverucderstood.' 
She  was  brought  to  FashviUe  in  the  fall  of  1857  foi^ 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  procuring  medical  aid,  bu^ 
was  reaUy  in  charge  of  an  agent}  who  contemplated^ 
making  an  exhibition  of  her.  She  was  accompaaiedij 
by  a  brother  and  other  relations,  who  were  very  muchj) 
attached  to  her.  WTiile  they  were  in  Nashville  the^ 
boarded  at  the  house  of  Major  Bruce,  ia  Maxkeii^ 
street,  and  the  sleeper  waa  constantly  watched  by  Mi^et^ 
Bruce,  who  took  great  interest  in  hen.  She  remair<ed( 
under  Mrs.  Bruce' s  care  eleven  days.  While  there  eha^ 
was  visited  by  a  great  many  persons,  and  had  ■with,  hen 
one  or  more  physicians  all  the  time.  She  awafceno^ 
every  hour,  night  and  day,  at  almogt  the  earn©  aecond^ 
aech  time,  and  remained  awake  from  seven  to  tett  mi-v 
nutes.  Just  after  going  to  sleep  each,  time  she  hadi 
convulsions  that  shook  the  room,  and  at  sucb^  times 
she  appeared  to  be  suffering  great;  pain.  When  aiileejt 
she  was  dead  to  everything,  but  when  awake  taJtod; 
pleasantly  and  intelligently,  sometimes  complaining  oft 
pain,  and  exclaiming,  '  Oh  !  my'^Tiead  I'  and  when  she) 
awakened  she  invariably  asked  for  water,  but  ata  veryj 
little.  She  said  she  had  no  consciousness  of  ever  bav-j 
ing  dreamed,  and  that  it  was  no  picture  forhertoliva( 
aSUcted  as  she  was.  She  was  very  sensitive,  and  ap->J 
peared  mortified  to  think  she  was  being  exhibited.] 
Her  affliction  was  inaugurated  by  a.spellofchills.  Somen 
medical  men  have  attributed  it  to  the  medicioe  sh^ 
then  took  ;  others  that  the  chills  were  precursory  toj 
her  long  sleeping  state.  Upon  leaving  Nashville  sha 
went  to  St.  Louis,  and  remained  there  a  short  time., 
It  is  stated  that  the  physicians  there  unanimously 
agreed  that  she  was  an  imposition.  She  soon  returned 
to  the  home  of  her  mother,  and  has  remained  therff 
ever  since.  The  Sleeping  Beauty  is  said  to  have  been 
a  tnily  beautiful  woman,  not  .  so  emaciated  as  one, 
would  think,  and  of  shapely  form."  '. 


Tereible  Incident  on  the  Lake  of  Geiteva. — A; 
lady  writes  : — I  must  tell  you  of  a  melanchojy  occurs, 
rence  that  took  place  on  the  lake  near  Ouchy.  A  young; 
lady  and  a  gentleman  hired  a  boat,  and  when  they  ' 
were  soma  distance  from  land  the  gentleman  veryl 
coolly  produced  a  pistol  and  was  about  to  fire  a,i^ 
his  companion,  but  upon  her  screaming  for  help  h»j 
precipitated  himself  into  the  water, ,  dragging  th«; 
lady  with  him.  TTieir  bodies  were  found  close  toge<^ 
ther.     It  is  supposed  they  were  an  engaged  couple. 

BE.EAKFAST.— ErPS'S  COCOA.— GRATEFUL  AND  COatPORT 

ING. — "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tha  natural  laws  whiojj, 
goTem  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
cai-eful  application  of  the  dne  properties  of  well-selecte4 
cocoa,  Mr.  Bpps  has  provided  oar  breakfast  tables  withj^ 
delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  manyjieavy 
doctors'  bills,"' — "  Civil  Service  Gazette."  Made  simijy  witlx 
boilin";  water  or  Milk.  Each  packet  5s  labelled-.^'  JAJUBsi 
EppS&Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  Xondon."  1062 
Manctactdre  of  Cocoa,  Cacaoine,  and  Chocolate. 
"  We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the  process  adopted  by 
Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co.,  manufacturers  of  dietetic  arw 
tideSj  at  their  works  in  the  Enston-road,  JiondQn.-T:Sfe  Jk(nc 
ticlo-ixkCamiraSouseholci-Cheide 
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AMERICAN  NOTES. 
The  great  ftapio  of  conversation  for  the  last  few 
da.ye,  beside  thejjnanoial  crisis,  has  been  the  verdict 
In  the    Stokes/'case.    After   an    incarceration  of 
llparly  two  years,  ^'^^  after  three  trials — at  the  first  of 
"TN  hich  the  jury  were  unable  to  come  to  any  agreement; 
•while,  at  the  second,  he  was  convicted  of  murder  in  the 
€rst  degree,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged — this  won- 
derfully pluciy  and  self-possessed  villain  has  been 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter  in  the  third  degree,  and 
■sentenced  t*'four  years'  imprisonment  at  hard  Liljour. 
I)uring  the  past  three  years,  the  three  most' notable 
murders  in  New  York  have  been  the  Putnam  or  "  cai-- 
■book"  murder,  the  killing  of  Fisk  by  Stokes,  and  the 
Walworth  parricide.    In  all  these  cases  the  fatje  of  the 
t,-Etassinshasnow  beendecided. Foster,  undoubtedly  the 
la  ast  guilty  of  the  three,  who  in  a  moment  oi  drunken 
fr&  nzy  struck  down  his  victim  with  the  only  imple- 
c*eVit  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  at  the  time,  has  already 
picpiated  his  crime  on  the  gallows  ;  young  Walworth, 
■wilo,  driven  almost  to  madness  by  the  terrible  wrongs 
wh  ich  his  father  had  heaped  lipon  his  innocent  and 
"bek^vad  mother,  took  that  father's  life,  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  life;  while  Stokes,  who,  in 
the  opis'-ion  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  community, 
committk^d  the  most  cold-blooded  and  deliberate  mur- 
der of  thf  whole,  is  let  oft',  forsooth,  with  a  paltry  four 
J  ears'  oonti  nement.    O  tempora  !  0  mores  !    What  can 
tvaalth.  and.  influence  not  accomplish  ?    Yet,  such  is 
liffe,  to  use- an- expression  which  is  not  new,  but  which 
a  vrorthy  philobophical  friend  of  ours  assures  us  is 
iBilfficient  to"  console  one  in  all  the  trials  of  this  transi- 
tory esisterice.    In  one  of  the  daily  papers,  a  day  or 
two    since,'    »■  public-spirited  individual,  signmg 
^'himself  "  Eferoal  Gratitude,"  oft'ered  the  sum  of  ten 
c  snts,      to  be  divided  among  the  twelve   '  good 
ansa  and  true"  Tvho  discharged  their  duty  so  nobly  on 
the^  Stokes  trial., 

g,'he  DMlanchoJy  death  of  Sir  Henry  Holland  is 
Vnidtvly  deplored  iu  this  country,  and  has  shadowed 
^th;  deep  glocan  those  circles  where  he  was 
(beBt*<toowa  and  beloved.  Those  noble  qualities  of 
iMJawland  heart  that  made  him  so  admirable  a  scholar 
and  physician,  and  so  complete  a  gentleman,  were 
tharoighly  appreciated  here,  and  nowhere  had  he  mere 
entiusiaBtio  admirers.  He  was  the  devoted  fiiend  of 
iEdiwartl  Everett  and  Daniel  Webster  for  many  years, 
and  was  often  the  honoured  guest  of  President  Lincoln 
*iid  Secrretary  Seward  j  while,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
^ea^ih,  hs  remained  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy 
vdth  iJaow  William  M.  Evarts,  one  of  the  brightest 
toiBamtintBJof  the  American  Bar,  and  still  more  widely 
known  irom.  his  official  position  in  connection  with  the 
lAlabama- Claims. 

trhis  is  the  season  when  the  annual  crop  of  comic 
Binrjanaos.forthe  ensuing  year  makes  its  appeaiance. 
iHci'etoi'orp  the  most  prominent  of  these  have  been 
Nast's  ana'»Josh  Billings'  ;  but  this  year  there  is  in 
addition  ai*  new  candidate  for  public  favour,  the 
•■"  Daubury'-'-'Newa  Man's  Almanac."  Mr.  J.  M. 
Bailey,  theWeditor  of  s,  weekly  paper  in  Danbnry, 
L'onm^cticut,  though  probably  as  yet^scarcely  known 
serosa  the-water,  has  obtained  quite  a  wide  reputation 
here  foi.-  a  certain  kind  of  humour,  which,  if  it  is  not 
of  the  -very  highest  order,  is  yet  sufficiently  amusing. 

IA.  book  of  his  recently  published  having  proved  a  suc- 
cess, he  now  appears  in  the  character  of  almanac- 
fciaker.  This  YLttla  hrochiire  will,  no  doubt,  have  an 
(extremely  large  sale,,  and  perhaps  we  cannot  bring  thia. 
Ititter  to  a  close  in  a-  better  way  than  by  giving  a  few 
paragraphs  from  it.  The  title-page  reads  as  follows  : — 
*•  The  Danbiuy  News  Man's  Almanac,  and  other  Tales, 
Cai-efnlly  compiled  by  the  Author  and  another  As- 
trononicr.    Applicable  to  any|latitude  that  you  are  ; 

IB,  dd  warranted  to  contain  more  weather  for  the  price 
than  any  other  book  of  the  kind  in  the  market."  Then 
coanes  the  dedication  : — "  To  that  Distinguished  Co- 
-X/abourer  in  the  Field  of  Meteorological  Horoscopy, 
Snfiammatory  Rheumatism."  In  an  introductory  on 
)the  weather  the  author  remarks  : — "  I  rnerely  wiih  to 
call  •  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  care  that  has 
Ibeen  taken  in  selecting  the  weather  for  this  book. 
iBedng  warned  by  the  last  season,  I  have  put  in  plenty 
lof  rain,  which  will  be  found  to  arrive  just  in  the  nick 
ftf  time.  I  have  dealt  lightly  in  thunderstorms  ;  I 
fend  they  are  not  popular,  and  I  have  such  an  anti- 
path'y  to  lightning-rod  men  that  I  lose  no  opportunity 
Jo  injure  them.  1  have  been  rather  liberal  with  snow, 
tor  thef.sake  of  the  young^d  Hvely  stables,;  and  hav©« 
4uyi^;j|Qia£e£ka«iidieaCT^Mil  fcu^e-eaconragement^ 


of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  But  accuracy  is  the 
strong-point  of  the  volume.  When  it  says : — 
'  Look  out  for  rain,'  then  is  the  time  for  you  to 
'  hump  yourself'  for  the  house.  And  when  it  says 
*  frost"  any  delay  in  getting  your  wife's  father's  coat 
over  the  tomatoes  and  dahlias  will  prove  eminent 
disastrous  to  those  articles."  Referring  to  Gen.  Meyer, 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Signal  Service  Bureau,  and  better 
known  as  "Old  Probabilities,"  he  says: — -"Irhave 
not  lost,  sight  of  tho  fact  that  I  have  a  formidable 
and  unscrupulous  opjiosition  at  \V'ashington.  But, 
trnstiug  to  an  honest  purpose,  a  disciimiuating  public, 
and  eight  years  of  promiscuous  trusting,  as  the  editor 
of  a  country  newspaper,  I  shall  j)reMs  steadily  on,  and 
hurt  that  Washington  chap."  One  more  quotation 
and  we  have  done — "And  so  1  have  got  out  an  almanac 
of  my  own.  It  is  my  first  almanac,  but  you  would 
hardly  think  it.  When  I  look  over  the  work  myself, 
and  .see  how  complete  it  is  in  every  department,  and 
realise  how  easy  it  has  been,  it  seems  as  if  I  never  did 
do  anything  else  but  make  weather  and  fool  v»ith 
astronomy.  I  don't  think  the  arrangement  of  the 
work  can  be  improved.  I  have  got  in  all  the  planets 
up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press,  with  a  fuU  and  pleas- 
ing assortment  of  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  I  might  have 
got  other  signs  cheaper,  but  I  Zrefer  zodiac's.  The 
reader  will  recognise  many  familiar  characters  in  look- 
overour  calendars,  but  he  will  experience  much  suffering 
and  soirow  and  chsappointment  in  searching  for  moons 
equal  in  any  respect  to  those  oiu-  artist  furnishes  in 
this  little  work.  By  special  request,  I  omit  on  the 
tecond  page  the  portrait  of  the  man  who  had  no  coat 
to  his  back,  nor  any  to  his  stomach,  apparently,  and 
surrounded  by  things  no  one  can  pronounce  the  names 
of.  We  have  got  a  new  man  to  take  his  place" — (the 
figure  is  that  of  a  fasuionably-dressed  swell) — "  a  man 
who  has  been  brought  up  to  respect  society — a 
man  whom  it  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  look  at,  and  to 
think  of  in  the  twiUght  ;  for  he  stands  up  there  and 
illustrates  the  seasons  for  his  clothes,  and  looks  after 
things  generally."    And  so  wags  the  world. 


THE  WATER  DRINKER. 
Oh  I  water  for  me  !   Bright  -water  for  me  I 
And  -wine  for  the  tremulous  debauchee  ! 
It  cooleth  the  hrow,  it  cooleth  tho  brain. 
It  maketh  the  faint  one  strong  again  : 
It  cnmes  o'er  the  sense  lilce  a  breeze  from  the  sea,  . 
AH  freshness,  like  infant  purity. 
Oh  !  water,  bright  -n-ater  lor  me,  for  me  t 
Give  -wine,  give  -«ine  to  the  debauchee  1 

Pill  to  the  brim  !   Fill,  fill  to  the  brim  i 
Let  the  flo-wing  crystal  kiss  the  rim  ' 
For  my  hand  is  steady,  ray  eye  is  true. 
Tot  I,  like  the  flo-wera,  drink  nought  but  dew. 
Oh  !  water,  bright  -water's  a  mine  of  wealth. 
And  the  ores  it  yieldeth  are  vigour  and  health  J 
So  water,  pure  w.ater,  for  me,  for  me  1  . 
And  wine  for  the  tremulous  debauchee  ! 

Fill  again  to  the  brim  !  again  to  the  brim  J 

For  water  strengtheneth  life  and  limb  I  ..  i 

To  the  days  or  tlio  aged  it  added  length. 

To  the  might  of  the  strong  it  addeth  strength, 

-It  freshens  the  heart,  it  brightens  the  sight,  " 

'Tis  like  quatfing  a  goblet  of  morning  light  I 

t^o,  water  I  I  will  drink  nought  but  thee, 

'Xhou  p.-u-ent  of  health  and  energy  ! 

When  o'er  the  hills,  like  a  gladsome  bride. 
Morning  walks  forth  in  her  beauty's  pride. 
And,  leading  a  band  of  laughing  hours, 
Brushes  the  dew  from  the  nodding  fiowers  ; 
Oh  !  cheerily  then  my  voice  is  heard, 
^tingling  with  that  of  the  soanhg  bird, 
\Vho  flings  abro.^d  his  matins  loud. 
As  he  freshens  his  wing  in  the  cold  grey  clond. 

But  when  Evening  has  quitted  her  sheltering  ye-n^ 

Drowsily  flying  and  weaving  anew 

Her  dusky  meshes  o'er  land  and  sea — 

How  gently,  O  sleep  !  fall  thy  poppies  on  me ! 

For  I  drink  water,  pure,  cold,  and  bright, 

Aad  my  dreams  are  of  heaven  the  livelong  night. 

So  hnrrah  !  for  the  water  !  hurrah  '  hurrah  ! 

Thou  art  silver  and  gold,  thou  art  riband  and  star  1 

Hurrah  !  for  bright  water  1  hurrah  1  hurrah  1 


A  new  periodical,  to  be  called  the  MeiJicdist,  wUl 
appear  on  the  1st  of  January.  It  will  advocate  "  L^n- 
Bcctariaa  Education  and  Religious  Equality." 

A  Preventative  op  Rail-sv' at' Accidents. — The  Caie-  • 
donian  Railway  Company  have  resolved  to  discourage- 

accidents  on  the  line  by  putting  a  handsome  premium 
on-  discriminating  carefulness  and  zeal  in-their  servants. 
In  future  every  engine-driver  in  their  employment  -v^-ho 
can  show  a  bill  of  twelvemonths'  running  without  pre- 
ventable casualty  ii|to  receive  a  reward  of  £5,  and  on 

-the,  samo  every  guardsman  brealLsmaQi.6imilarly 

^circumstsmced.  wililget-Jciir 


IRISH  EMIGRATION. 
The  gyBtem  of  embarkation   and  transportation 

of  emigrants  reveals  a  state  of  things  disgracetul/ 
and  unchristian  in  the  last  degree.  I  speak  on  tho 
principle  of  the  Latin  ailage,  Ab  una  discs 
omne.i,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  my  ex- 
perience of  the  business  has  been  in  any  way  eicep' 
tional.  I  must  first  notice  the  marked  contrast  be- 
tween  the  manner  of  sending  emigrants  "  adrift"  tronj 
the  other  side  and  of  receiving  ami  looking  after  them 
on  this.  It  is,  I  need  not  say,  altogether  againat  ths 
"  Home  Department,"  and  reflects  very  much  on  the 
"  Ste[)-Sister"  over  the  way.  At  the  same  time  I  aia 
free  to  confess  that  there  is  con,siderabie  room  for  im- 
provement even  here,  and  that  "  Castle  Gardens"  is,  by 
no  means,  a  perfect  institution.  But  of  this  more 
anon.  Presently  I  am  dealing  -with  the  Irish  side  cf 
the  question.  The  idea  that  direct  national  a--;sL=tance, 
or  formal  supervision  of  Irish  emigration  is  inconsisten-t- 
with  the  proper  awwr  pttJrte,  appearstome  a  refinement  . 
of  patriotic  sentiment.  Certainly,  a  national  institii- 
tion,  with  the  object  of  "aicUng  and  abetting,"  in  th9 
obnoxious  sense  of  the  legal  phrase,  cannot  be  recom- 
mended by  any  true  Irishman  ;  but  when  emigration 
has  become  a  necessity  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
people  (  "they've  got  to  go"),  and  that  the  great  West- 
ward tide  cannot  be  rolled  back  or  retarded,  ii  were 
surely  nothing  un-Irish  or  anti-Natiocal  to  help  it  to 
flow  on  as  calmly  and  peaceably  as  the  elements  -will 
pennit.  Not  to  allow  so  serious  a  matter  to  float  un- 
heeded on  a  doubtful  metaphor,  I  wish  to  put  it  on  re- 
cord that  the  way  in  which  unfortunate  Irish  emi» 
grants  are  permitted  to  be  Vjadgered  and  fleeced  by 
needy  and  unscrupulous  luirpies  at  the  ports,  whera 
they  are  often  detained  for  days,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  left  to  be  crowded  up,  and  cuffed  down, 
on  board  those  convict  hulks — emigrant  ships — with- 
out any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  parent  country  to 
adopt  such  measures,  or  devise  such  means  as  would 
insure  their  comfort  and  safety,  on  their  sorro-wf-ol 
journey  and  dreary  passage,  is  aujahing  but  paternal. 
1  tell  you,  this  shameful  neglect  and  ill-usage  of  th? 
"  remnant  of  the  race  '  has  effects  that  are  unnoticed 
in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  political  agitation,  and  recoil 
upon  the  country  in  a  material  though  invisible  way  ; 
for,  as  their  last  moments  in  the  old  country, 
ai-e  associated  in  their  minds  -with  suffering  and 
neglect,  so,  whenever  their  thoughts  revert  to  their 
unfortunate  country,  and  for  "  a  moment  they  wish  ta 
be  there."  The  recollection  of  how  they  left  it  checks 
the  wish,  and  makes  them  slow  to  commit  themselves  ' 
ever  again  to  the  doubtful  protection  and  questionable  .'i 
attention  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Nay  more,  l!  j 
have  been  assured  by  many  Irish-,Ajnericans  that  thia  ' 
very  state  of  things  at  home — as  they  still  love  to  call 
it — inteiferes  with  and  actually  prevents  periodic  and 
yearly  visits  to  Ireland,  and  that  they  are  obliged  to 
forego  -the  pleasure  of  "  dropping  in,  once  in  a  while,  ' 
rather  than  subject  themselves  to  the  discomfort 
and  annoyance  attendant  on  "  landing  over,"  and  tb.ei 
risks  and  sufferings  of  overcrowded  emigrant  pens  oa' 
their  return  ;  and  thus  a  great  source  of  pleasure 
and  profit  is  lost  to  the  country,  either  through 
.  selfishj  inattention  or  idle  sentiment.  With  regard 
to  emigration  in  the  abstract,  I  hare  a  theory 
which  inclines  me  to  think  that  it  ia  not 
altogether  the  result  of  State  pressure  or  mis-govern- 
ment, and  consequent  inability  to  live  at  home.  To 
be  sure  these  were  the  primal  causes,  and  are  very 
properly,  credited  with  the  terrible  responsibility  of 
having  driven  to  death  and  exile  countless  thousaftda 
of  our  race.  But  I  mean  that  the  movement  has  nob 
been  solely  dii-ected  by  their  operation,  and  thaty, 
though  they  have,  certainly,  set  the  machinery  of  the 
emigrant  ship  in  motion,  the  steam  supply  has  beerf 
kept  up  mainly  by  the  Irish  themselves.  The  pro* 
ceedings  of  "  the  Settlers"  in  encouraging  and  help* 
ing  t  them  out,  and  the  "  passage-paying"  of  subse* 
quent  colonies,  have  kept  the  tide  flowing  ;  but  ,  apart 
:^m  all  these  influences,  there  is  something — I  pc- 
not  help  calling  it  a  mania — operating  in  the  business  { 
and  there  are  numbers  "  coming  out"  who  have  na 
idea  of  why  they  are  coming  out,  or  what  they  are  com' 
ing  for.  They  find  thai  out  after  a.  'while  here,  whert 
the  freshness  of  life  and  the  enthusiasm  of  their  naturs 
is  taken  oxit  of  them  by  the  stera  jeality  and  hard 
lines  of  American  life.  A.  B.  C. 


Becker  Bros."  Purest  and  Beji  Tea,  at  23.  lOd.  per  lb., » 
combination  of  tho  tinest  kinds  imported,  and  contain.^  I'J 
-that  isTeqiiMte4ojaake.Xeaper{ect.V7SontliOieatGeorg9'»< 
=«treet>J)iibliiu-  .  . 


AUXT  JERUSHA'S  COURTSHIP. 

"How  tliat  old  gate  creaks  I  Loot  oat  o£  tlie 
srindow,  Martha,  and  see-who  is  coming." 

"It's  that  old  -widower  again,  as  sure  as  you  live,' 
fbje  exclaimed. 

"  Why,  this  is  the  third  time  -within  a  fortnight," 
[  cried.  "  Whafll  vou  bet  he  isa't  courting  Aunt 
Jeru^ha  1    Oh,  won't  we  have  fun,  if  he  i.s  ?'' 

"  Great  fun  in  being  courted  by  such  an  old  codger 
fLS  that  1  I  hope  she'll  send  him  about  his  business," 
jaid  my  sister,  scornfxilly. 

"  Old  codger  !  Why,  father  says  he  is  one  of  the 
finest  men  in  town.  I  heard  him  teJl  Aunt  Jerusha 
JO  the  other  day." 

"  don't  care.  He's  old  as  the  hills ;  and  I  ■wouldn't 
bave  him  if  I  were  Aunt  Jerusha." 

"  I  wonder  if  she  will  I  I'd  give  anything  to  know 
what  he'U  say  to  her.  Coul  In't,  we  hear  if  wa  were 
Dut  under  the  lilacs,  by  tha  parlour  window  ?" 

"  I  think  so.  And  now  I  think  of  it,  she's  made 
fiake  to-day,  and  had  the  parlour  airing  all  the  fore- 
coon.  She  knew  he  was  coming,  Mary,  I'm  very  sure^ 
and  that  was  the  reason  she  asked  us  to  go  strawberry- 
Ing.    She  wanted  us  out  of  her  way," 

"  Yes,  and  would  have  had  her  way  if  we  hadn't 
^one  back  after  that  novel." 

"If  she  ha3  him,  we'll  read  all  we  can  get ;  that's 
pne  comfort,  Martha."  i 

"  Yes.  But  I'm  really  curious  to  know  how  the 
courtship  goes  on.  Hark  1"  she  whispered  ;  "  they 
^re  going  into  the  parlour.  Couldn't  we  hear  them 
vcutin  the  entry  chamber  ?    Let's  see." 

So  we  tip-toed  out  of  our  room,  and  leaning  as  far 
as  we  could  over  the  balueters,  listened  intently.  But 
the  door  was  shut,  and  we  were  foiled. 

"  It's  too  bad  ;  but  I  vow  I'll  find  a  way  to  do  it. 
Come,  Mary." 

1,  the  youngest  sif '■'^r.  ss  in  duty  bound,  followed 
her  stealthily  down  the  bac :  staircase,  and  out  into  the 
garden,  imtil  we  reauueu  lUe  Ulacs,  where  we  found  a 
secme  hiding  place. 

It  was  very  near  the  parlour  windows,  which  were 
opened  to  let  in  the  sweet  June  breeze  ;  and  to  our 
great  joy  we  found  we  could  hear  every  word  they 
^id. 

And  now  we  may  premise  that  our  father  had  been 
e.  widower  for  years  ;  that  our  Aupt  Jerusha  was  his 
housekeeper  ;  and  that  we  were  a  couple  of  gi-aceless 
madcRps,  who  had  run  wild  under  her  management, 
and  that  we  were  ready  for  any  mischief  we  set  oui- 
minds  upon. 

ilartha  was  thirteen,  1  eleven.  We  read  all  the  for- 
bidden literature  we  could  get  hold  of,  and  our  yoimg 
Qeads  were  full  of  all  sorts  of  vrild  dreams  and  roman- 
tic fancies,  mingled  with  very  few  sensible  ideas.  VN'e 
did  not  realise  that  then,  however,  43r  untd  after  expe- 
rience had  proved  our  silliness. 

Our  Aunt  Jei-usha  was  at  that  time  a  good-looking 
froman  of  fox-ty,  with  considerable  money,  and  being 
economical,  good-tempered,  and  smart  for  business, 
wa?  considered  a  great  catch  by  the  surrounding  ■wi- 
dowers, But  thus  far  none  of  them  iiad  succeeded  in 
persuading  her  iutp  matrimony.  Why,  we  did  not 
know.  And  Colonel  Walker,  though  we  thought  him 
old,  was  not  more  than  fifty,  and  a  very  good-looking 
man  of  his  age,  a  man  of  property,  with  several  chil- 
dren. He  had  a  deep,  melodious  voice,  and  the  first" 
words  we  caught — "I  am  very  lonely" — were  uttered 
in  a  sad  tone. 

"  '  I  am  very  lonely,  dear  Jerus'na.'  He  gets  along 
fast,"  whispered  Martha.  '■  Everything  goes  wi-ong  in 
my  estabhshment.  My  children  need  a  mother,  and  I 
viant  nothing  in  this  world  so  much  as  the  treasure  I 
lost  in  my  blindness  and  foUy  twenty  years  ago.  Is 
it  in  vain  to  pleadfor  it  now  ?"  he  saia,in^n  unsteady 
voice. 

"You  made  your  own  choice,  Lionel  Walkei;"  said' 
Aunt  Jerusha,  evidently  a  good  deal  excited.  If  it 
proved  a  bad  one,  you  have  only  yourself  to  hhxao,  I 
will  be  second  in  no  man's  afiections." 

■'  You  have  never  been  second  in  mine,  Jerusha;  but 
f  or  the  brief  interval,  when  blinded  and  deceived,  I 
was  ensnared  by  another.  She  has  gone  to  her  ao- 
count.  She  was  the  mother  of  my  childrem  ;  and  for 
their  sajtes,  X 'wrould.^ipare  -bar  mwaopa-iM-'TOJIItW.  ~ 


the  love  that  led  her  to  wrong  yon.  And  nhe  was  re- 
pentant at  last,  eonfessed  the  wrong,  and,  if  she  could, 
would  have  besought  your  forgiveness,  as  she  did 
mine." 

"  Well,  that  13  something  J  but  it  wiU  not  bring-back, 
lost  happiness,  or  restore  a  blighted  life." 

"  Why  is  that  impossible  ?  Life's  glorious  morning, 
with  its' bright  hopes,  ia  over  for  us,  I  know  ;  but  do 
we  not  need  something  for  life's  evening  ?  Do  we  not 
need  love,  a  true  friendship,  a  contented  mind,  a  happy 
home,  much  more  than  ever  before,  as  the  night  of 
death  draws  nearer  and  nearer  '<"  ' 

"How  pathetic  L how  deeply  interesting  1"  whis- 
pered Martha. 

"  I  certainly  think  so,"  echoed  Aunt  Jerusha,  mourn- 
fully.   "  But  such  a  ho-me  is  not  for  me." 

"  You  confess  that  this  is  not  a  happy  home  to  you, 
Jerusha  ;  and  those  mischievous,  ill-mannered,  head- 
strong girls,  almost  torment  the  life  out  of  yovi." 

"  I'll  pay  himfor  that  !"  muttered  Martha,  savagely. 
.  "  Why  not  leave  them,  then,  and  seek  a  happier 
home,  and  a  pleasanter  destiny  ?" 

"  I  should  better  myself  a  good  deal,  I  imagine,  to 
change  my  girls  for  a  pack  of  unruly  boys,"  said  Aunt 
Jerusha,  sarcastically. 

"  My  boys  are  polite,  obedient,  and  weU-behavod  at 
home,  though  they  are  away  at  school  most  of  the 
time,"  said  the  coloueL 

"  As  ovir  cjiildren  ought  to  be.  But  they  hate  going 
to  school.  They'd  rather  race  over  the  hills  and  val- 
leys, and  play  mischief  generally.  You  never  can 
find  them  when  you  want  them,  and  they're  always 
turning  up  in  some  unexpected  spot,  when  you  don't. 
I  sent  them  off  strawberrj^ing,  to  get  thom  out  of  the 
way,  and  yet  from  some  noise  I  heard  just  now,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  they  were  somewhere  about,  list- 
ening to  our  conversation." 

"  Well,"  said  the  colonel,  laughing  heartily,  "  women 
and  girls  have  always  been  noted  for  their  curiosity, 
since  the  days  of  Old  Mother  Eva  ;  and  yours  are  at 
the  right  age  to  have  an  abundant  shave  of  it.  But 
they  are  bright  and  keen  as  razors,  I  see,  and  you  may 
be  sui-e  they'll  make  smart  women  yet." 

"  Indeed  they  will.  I  can't  hflp  loving  them  very 
dearly,  in  spite  of  their  faults  ;  but  I  must  go  out  and 
see  what  has  become  of  them." 

This  was  the  signal  for  ovir  sijampering,  and  before 
AuAt  Jerusha  peeped  out  of  the  back  door,  we  were 
snugly  ensconced  behind  the  garden  wall. 

She  came  out  of  the  door,  looked  around  the  garden 
and  off  uiwn  the  hUls,  and,  seeing  nothing  of  us,  she 
concUided  we  had  gone  Jis  she  deshed,  and  so  went 
back  to  her  courting. 

"  This  is  too  bad,"  muttered  Martha.  "  I  wanted  to 
hear  the  end  of  it.  What'll  you  bet  she  won't  maiTy 
him  ? ' 

*■  I  don't  believe  she  will.  She  seemed  to  have  some 
old  grudge  against  him.  They  must  have  been  lovers 
once,  Martha." 

"  Yes,  BO  it  seems.  It  was  about  equal  to  that  scene 
we  were  reading  iu  the  '  Bohemian  Lover.'  But  I  hate 
the  old  ffellow.  To  call  us  ill-mannered  and  head- 
strong. I  wi'^h  I  could  do  something  to  plague  him," 
she  continued,  as  we  crawled  around  the  corner  and 
into  the  shed.  .> 

There  stood  the  colonel's  handsome  horse  pawing  the 
ground,  and  stamping  to  keep  off  the  flies,  and  ap- 
parently rather  dissatisfied  ai  the  colonel's  long  visit. 

He  whinnied  at  the  sight  of  us,  and,  after  going  up 
shyly  and  patting  his  neck,  we  decided  that  he  was 
very  good  and  gentle. 

"  Let's  unhitch  him  and  let  him  go,"  I  whispered. 

"  No,  that  would  leave  the  old  colonel  upon  our 
hand&  But  I've  thought  of  something  better.  We'll 
send  the  old  fellow  home  iu  a  jitfy  when  he  mounts 
the  beast,  and  ha  won't  come  back  in  a  hurry,"  and 
she  triumphantly  held  up  a  piece  of  leather,  full  of 
sharp  wire  teerth,  a  part  of  an  old  horsecai-d,  for  my  in- 
syection." 

"  That  would  be  too  bad,  Martlin." 
Not  a  bit  of  it.    It  U  save  spurs,  and  is  not  half  as 
cruel.    And  she  raised  up  the  flap  of  the  handsome 
saddle,  and  with  a  string  she  found  tied  the  thing  se- 
curely to  the  underside. 

Scarcely  had  she  got  it  completed,  ere  we  heard 
voices,  and  saw  the  colonel  coming  out  u^on  the  steps,, 
and  Aunt  Jerusha  standing  in  the  doorway  ;  and  we 
scampered  with  all  speed  out  of  the  shed  to  seek  a 
shelter  behind  it,  where  we  could  peep  through  the 
cracks  and  see  and  hear  all  that  was  going  oa. 

"  I  hop©  you  will  not  be  eorry  for  this  decision, 
Jerusha,"  said  the  colonel.  "  I  had  hoped  there  was 
some  sparkr  of  love  left  forme  inyour  heart,  that  would 


seems  I  was  mistaken  ;  and  we  two,  who  might  be  S9 
happy  together,  must  go  our  own  lonely  way  to  tha' 
tomb.  Good-by,  Jerusha,"  and  with  eyes  full  of  sua- , 
picious  moisture,  he  Wrung  iJer  hand,  and  turned  to- 
wards ^he  shed,^ 

"  Good  1  she'a.  refused  htm  !*  •whispered  Martha^; 
gleefully,  yet  softly,  clapping  her  hands.  "  Now  foi<, 
old  Bucephalus  !" 

The  colonel  came  forward,  looking  .flushed,  ruliled,^ 
and  crest-fallen,  unhitched  his  horse,  led  hiiu  to  th<*, 
mounting  block,  and  vaulted  into  the  sadcUe,_  whib. 
Aunt  Jerus  ha  stood  in  the  door-way,  to  set  him  off., 
But  just  as  soon  as  he  put  foot  in  the  .«tirrup,  hi* 
weight  pressed  the  card-teeth  into  the  horse's  side, 
and  after  rearing  and  plunging  frightfully  for  it, 
moment,  ha  threw  his  rider  upon  the  ground,  and 
then  dashed  ott'  madly  down  the  road. 

Aunt  Jerusha  shrieked,  and  ran  towards  the  colonel 
while  we,  frightened  by  the  effects  of  our  mad  folly 
screamed,  and  I'an  widly  away,  while  our  fathe;-, 
coming  up  the  road,  and  seeing  it  all  from  a  distance, 
caught  the  horse  by  the  bridla,  as  he  was  shooting 
past  him,  soothed  him  by  gentle  words,  and  brought 
him  back,  just  as  his  master  began,  to  recover 
consciousness,  with  Aunt  Jerusha  kneeling  beside  him, 
chafing  his  hands,  and  calling  wildly  and  tonderly 
upon  his  name. 

Altogether  it  was  a  scene  of  absorbing  ■  interest  ta 
all  concerned. 

The  colonel  was  .stunned  by  his  fall,  and  ^badly . 
injured  internally,  though  no  bones  were  broken.. 
He  was  carried  into  the  house,  and  the  doctor  sent  for 
immediately.  But  it  was  long  weeks  before  he  was. 
able  to  rise  from  a  bed  of  pain  and  anguish,  that  cams 
very  near  ending  his  life. 

Aunt  Jerusha  watched  over  him  tenderly,  and  it  was 
plain  to  see  iu  her  pale,  haggard  face  that  her  ,^oul  was 
deeply  stirred  within  her  by  thoughts  of  his  d,unger  ; 
and  the  joy  that  illuminated  it  when  he  began  to  grow 
better  told  plainer  than  words  that  he  was  dear  to  her^ 
even  though  ^e  had  denied  it  before  the  accident,  and 
utterly  refused  to  become  his  -wife.  Years  before  they 
had  been  lovers  and  were  betrothed,  but  had  boea 
ahenated  and  parted  through  the  arts  of  the  schemLug 
woman  who  became  his  wife.  Blit  now  everything 
was  changed.  'The  ^Id  love  was  revived;  the  bitter 
past  was  all  explained  and  forgiven  ;  and  the  end  of  it 
was  that  as  soon  as  Colonel  Walker  was  able  to  walk; 
about  they  were  married,  and  Aunt  Jerusha  went 
home  with  him  as  his  wife. 

And  now  came  our-  retribution.  Y'ou  may  be  sure, 
that  by  this  time  we  were  pretty  we^'l  sobered  by  th* 
thought  of  what  we  had  done.  Father  found  out  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  when  he  took  the  saddle  o4f 
the  poor  frightened  beast;  but  it  was  laid  to  some  heed- 
less boys — nobody  suspected  us,  and  we  glared  not  teil 
the  truth  through  fear  of  deserved  puniSihment,  and, 
we  never  did,  until  a  long  time  afterwards,.  -But  Auct 
Jerusha's  marriage  left  our  father  without  a  hoase- 
keeper,  and,  after  trying  its  discomforts  awhi.^.e,  he  de- 
cided to  marry  again,  and  the  smart,  energetic  woman 
he  selected  was  one  who  was  capable  ^of  training  us, 
I  assure  you,  and  train  us  she  did. 

Aunt  Jerusha,  in  her  kindness  of  heart,  had  i^''lowei 
us  to  do  nothing  but  what  we  liked.  But  o'ar  re- 
spected mother-in-law — a  mother-in-law  indaed-^ 
brought  us  into  the  traces — trained  us  to  business- 
harnessed  us  to  the  cradle  and  the  baby-waggon,  I'nd 
trained  us  up  in  the  way  she  thought  we  ought  to  ^'o. 
And  perhaps  it  was  best  for  us  in  the  end,  though  ali 
the  time  it  went  terribly  against  the  grain,  and  vcjry* 
often  reminded  us  of  our  past  folly,  which  was  tti< 
original  cause  of  all  our  troubles,  and  should  be\a 
warning  to  the  little  imps  who,  like  us,  are  so  terribl>» 
inchned  to  mischief. 


A  Mt.stery  at  Marseilles. — A  letter  from  Mar-' 
seilles,  in  the  Solvt-Publicot  Lyons,  says  : — "A  youu;; 
merchant  in  this  city,  married,  father  of  a  family,  and 
belonging  to  a  lespectable  commercial  firm,  has  dis- 
appeared, leaving  a  deficit  estimated  at  more  than  ■ 
300,000f.  The  evasion  has  coincided  with  the  depai- 
ture  of  a  'very  pretty  actress,  well-known  in  Paris, 
Madlle.  Celine  Montaland.  She  had  been  settled  as, 
Marseilles  for  more  than  a  year,  and  counted  upon  a, 
certain  number  of  adorers  who  had  fallen  in  lo-»'e  with, 
her  during  the  representation  of  Za  Chatte  Blanche. 
She  possessed,  not  far  from  the  Prado,  a  charkning 
■villa,  which  is  now  deserted." 

Peitot  Bakk,  19  and  20  ■VTmetavam-street— Bank  Hcnrs 
«very  day  from  10  a-m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday,  'Wednesc'ay, 
and  Satnrday  JEvEniug*,  from  7  to  8.  £6  per  Cent,  oni>«-l 
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A  WEbDING  PRESENT  TO  THE  CHINESE 
EMPEROR. 

The  project  of  a  wedding  gift  to  the  Emperor  of 
China,  to  ta.ke  the  fojpjx  of  a  short  railway  complete 
with  carriages  and  locomotives,  has  been  finally  set  at 
rest  in  the  only  way  which  could  have  been  anticipated 
by  those  practi(p,lly  acquainted  v/ith  the  Chinese.  We 
confidently  predicted  when  the  first  announcement  of 
^  the  scheme  was  made  that  it  wascertain  tobe  decHned, 
and  it  is  fortunate  for  the  enthusiastic  projectors  that 
warning  voices  deterred  them  from  rushing  into  useless 
expenditure.  The  answer  of  the  Tsungliyamen 
at  Pekin,  when  made  aware  of  the  project 
through  the  good  offices  of  our  Minister, 
and  also  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Inspector- General 
of  Chinese  Customs,  who  is  always  ready  to  promote 
the  adoption  of  Western  ideas  by  his  slow -going  supe- 
riors, was  in  substance  this: — "China  not  having  yet 
introduced  a  railway  system,  the  Emperor  could  not 
receive  such  presents  as  the  committee  propose  to  offer, 
Bnd  therefore  the  presents  are  to  be  declined  iri  ad- 
vance to  obviate  the  unpleasantness  that  might  arise 
upon  their  beiijg rejected  on  tarival."  The  originators 
of  the  idea  may  be  congratulated  on  the  good  judg- 
ment which  dictated  a  tentative  inquiry  as  a  necessary 
preliiminary  to  action.  But  it  is  only  one  more  in- 
stance tft  the  futility  of  any  efforts  not  "based  on  actual 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  character  and  situation  to 
devise  plans  of  progress  for  them.  They  will  advance. 
Mid  are  perceptibly  advancing,  as  we  may  shortly  have 
reason  to  show,  but  in  their  ov,-n  way  and  at  their 
own  time.  They  are  being  educated,  and  are  educat- 
ing themselves;  but  -that  is  necessarily  a  work  of  time, 
and  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  force  the  pace  beyond  what 
they  themselves  desire. 


A  SODTCH  "  GENTLEMAN"  AND  HIS  NEPHEWS 
IN  LONDON. 
Within  these  last  few  days  a  gentleman  witli  large 
lauded  estates  in  Scotland''  engaged  lodgings  at  the 
hcuse  of  a  respectable  elderly  lady,  unmanied,  in  Vic- 
troria  Park-road.  South  Hackney,  London,  representing 
that  he  required  them  for  his  two  nephews,  who  were 
to  arrive  on  the  moiTow  by  the  Leitb.  boat,  landing  at 
the  Irongate  Vrharf,  Tower  Hill,  being  any.ious  to  see 
his  young  relatives  respectably  housed,  and  to  perfect 
Bome  an-angemonts  connected  with  their  futare  ap- 
pointments. He  liurriedly  had,  he  said, to  leave  Scotland 
■without  bringing  even  as  much  as  a  change  of  collar, 
not  to  speak  of  a  carpet  bag.  He  hoped  to  be  excused 
for  not  appearing  in  better  trim,  and  his  explanations 
and  amiability  appearing  so  genuine,  the  landlady 
with  the  apartments  to  let  was  quite  satisfied.  A 
bedroom  and  sittingroom  were  agi-eed  to,  and  on  being 
told  there  were  no  extras  in  this  instance,  he  informed 
the  landlady  that  he  feared  she  was  not  doing  herself 
justice.  He  insisted  upon  paying  for  anything  his 
Qephev/s  might  need  in  the  way  of  extras,  be  it  ever 
Eo  smftU.  He  liked  the  rooms  so  well,  and  was  so 
charrAed  with  the  prospect,  which  waa  enhanced 
by  tbe  addition  of  a  conservatory  in  the  rere,  that 
he  insisted  upon  the  landlady  allowing  him,  when 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  to  send  her  a  cask  of 
Sc<ytch  ala  He  ordered  dinner  for  his  relatives  and 
BaTfiied  forth  to  the  city,  returning  at  night-fall  e.^hi- 
brting  a  telegram  to  the  efl'ect  that  his  nephews  missed 
Vne  steamer  and  would  not  arrive  for  two  days  longer. 
This  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  him,  as  pressing 
business  was  waiting  upon  him  at  home.  To  the  oc 
eupying  of  the  rooms  until  his  nephews  arrived  the 
confiding  landlady  agreed.  He  made  himself  quite  at 
home,  told  capital  stories  illustrative  of  Highland 
manners  and  customs,  and  made  himself  so  agreeable 
that  the  landlady  and  her  youag  lady  companion  in 
the  house  were  quite  charmed — the  younger  eaying 
bhe  considered  him  "  a  perfect  gentleman"  by  his  lan- 
guage and  demeanour.  The  morning  of  the  third  day 
arrived,  bringing,  as  usual,  a  good  breakfast  and  dinner, 
and  tho  landlady  was  instructed  to  order  for  the  re» 
mainder  of  the  week  a  copy  of  a  daily  paper.  He  pos- 
sibly Tnight  stay  in  the  house  for  the  rest  of  the  week, 
whether  his  nephews  arrived  on  that  evening  or  not, 
if  the  landlady  could  find  an  additional  bed  for  him. 
This  arrangement  was  also  agreed  to,  the  gentleman 
going  out  and  returning  to  an  early  dinner.  Once  more 
the  gentleman  with  the  large  landed  estates  saUiedout 
to  meet  his  long  expected  relatives,  but  this  time  he 
never  returned.  His  reappearance  is  anxiously  awaited 
'far  by  two  of  her  Majesty's  servants  in  the  borough  of 
Kackn6y,  who,  from  the  description  given,  think  they 
^"•^rould  be  able  to  recogm'se  him  as  the  identical  gen* 
"tleman  who  is  wanted  by  other  of  their  brethren  in 
'♦He  We<!tEt)d  of  London. — T)aoly  RenciD, 


UNDER  THE  SNOF. 
"  'VN'e!!— wliat  do  you  want  T — 'twza  a  beggar  there, 
With  a  sullen  brov.-and  a  hang-dog  air  ; 
And  a-s  I  turned  my  half-raised  head, 
i       These  were  the  words  the  fellow  said  ; 

"  I'm  a  jail-bird  loose,  as  porhai>s  you  seej 
I've  served  ray  sentence,  and  now  I'm  free. 
Free  !  No  one  will  give  me  of  work  a  stroke— 
I'm  prison-bred,  and  I'm  spirit-broke.. 
Of  all  tlie  chaucoB  my  life  has  knov.  n, 
But  tliroe  are  left  me,  and  three  aloue  : 
To  starve  to  death,  and  I  don't  lii-;c  th.at  ; 
To  steal,  whicli  I  won't  do,  boss,  that's  flat  1 
To  beg,  and  that  I'm  trying  to  do— 
'Will  you  give  me  a  trifle  to  help  me  through  2 
If  you  don't,  wiiy,  whore  is  a  wretch  to  go  'i" 
And  I  testily  answered,  "  L  uder  the  snow!" 

The  door  was  slammed,  and  he  left  in  a  huff. 
No  wonder  !  I  d  ansv.  ered  him  sharply  enough. 
So  I  settled  me  backto  my  wTiting  again. 
But  a  pound  of  lead  had  grown  to  the  pen  ; 
5Iy  heart  gi-ey  heavy,  my  head  gT_ew  light  ; 
I  could  neither  think  as  I  should  nor  v.-rito  ; 
My  mind  seemed  wrapped  in  a  sudden  gloom  J 
So  I  paced  awhile  the  lonely  room, 
And  tiien  to  the  curtained  casement  passed. 
And  looked  without  at  the  whirling  blast — 
t^pward  I  looked  v/itli  a  listless  eye 
At  the  dull  and  lowering  leaden  sky. 
Jfcthing  alive  in  that  storm  was  seen  ; 
The  sleet  too  heavy,  tho  cold  too  keen — 
Leaden  above,  and  icy  "oelow, 
And  every  thing  hidden  under  the  snow. 

Next  morning  I  started  at  work  again, 
And  hour  upon  hour  I  hurried  my  pen-7- 
I  waa  WTitiU'j;  an  essay  on  kindness  and  love, 
How  they  gave  us  a  foretaste  below  of  above — 
When  anothei  vii'tor  opened  the  door, 
A  well-Dieai.iiij,  man,  but  a  teirible  fcore, 
And  he  took  hun  a  cluiir,  and  his  legs  outstretched. 
And  a  dolorous  sigh  from  bis  uiithift  fetclied ;  ■ 
Then  said  he  had  seen  a  most  pitiful  sight. 
That  had  given  him  a  miogled  shock  and  fright. 
They  had  picked  up  a  wetch  in  the  meadow  there, 
■Want-pinched  and  haggard — a  thing  of  despaii. 
Wliether  with  hunger,  or  only  vdth  cold, 
The  fellow  had  perished,  it  couldn't  be  told ; 
All  that  the  people  were  likely  to  know 
■VVa?— they  iculid  the  man  frozen  dead,  under  the  snow. 

X  left  him  a  sitting'  and  off  I  ran 
To  take  a  lyok  at  the  frozen  man. 
I  am  not  curious  ;  but  there  came 
A  Sense  of  tenor,  reproach,  and  shams. 
As  I  thought  of  the  wretch  v/hcm,  hours  before, 
I  had  driven,  with  a  suser,  through  jny  ofSce  door; 
And  I  sought  the  plape  where  a  lieartless  crowd 
Were  around  the  body  in  converse  loud. 
They  were  not  moved  at  the  fearful  death — 
He  was  merely  a  stranger  devoid  of  breath  j 
And  no  one  there  iu  mv  Look  could  trace 
What  I  heard  as  I  saw  tiie  pallid  face ; 
And  no  one  heard,  past  that  rigid  chin 
And  close-sot  teeth,  slide  sharp  and  thin, 
A  terrible  whisper,  sad  and  low : 
"  1  went  where  you  sent  me — under  the  snow  1" 


THE  SHAH  OF  PERSIA'S  JEWELS. 
Whatjcbiefly  rendered  the  present  Shah,  Nusser" 
ood-deen,  an  object  of  popular  curiosity,  was  the  fact 
that  the  coat  he  wore  on  state  occasions  v.-as  covered 
with  diamonds  and  other  jewels,  v/hile  he  was  gene- 
rally credited  with  having  stored  at  his  palace  at  'Te- 
heran other  stones  of  fabulous  value  and  historical 
renown.  When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Nadir 
Shah,  gave  the  covp  de  grace  to  the  already  tottering 
power  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  by  the  capture  of  Delhi, 
it  was  said  that  he  c;'.rried  back  with  him  some  of 
these  famous  jewels,  and  stored  them  at  Meshed,  his 
capitaL  Aga  Mohammed,  on  attaining  supremo 
power,  removed  them  to  Teheran,  where  they  have 
been  seen  by  Europeans,  among  others  by  Mr..  Edwai-d 
B.  Eastwick,  M.P.,  and  member  of  the  Council  of 
India,  an  accomplished  Orientsd  scholar  and  states- 
man, who  has  described  them  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  "  Journal  of  a  Diplomat,"  (p.  115).  The  finest 
of  them,  which  Sir  John  Malcolm  (who  also  saw  the 
collection)  mentions  as  weighing  IIS  carats,  is  called 
the  Deria-i-Noor,  or  "  Sea  of  Light,"  and  is,  accord- 
ing to  Persian  tradition,  the  sister  jewel  to  the  Koh-i- 
noor,  "  Mountain  of  Light,"  which,  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes, passed  from  the  ^keeping  of  ovr  iU-staiTed  ally. 
Shah  Soojah-ool-Moolk,  of  the  evil  days  of  the  Afghan 
war,  into  the  clutches  of  his  covetous  host,  Kunjeet 
Singh,  whence  it  ultimately  was  presented  by  the 
British  army,  whose  prize  it  v.-a3,  to  the  British 
Crown.  Not  less  curious  v.'as  the  history  of  the  Deria-i- 
Noor,  which  was  ones  set  in  the  hilt  of  the  sword  of 
Afrasiab.  Timoor,  the  jTa:tar  conqueror,  carried  it 
away  from  Persia,  whither  it  had  been  brought  be 
Roostum,  and  Nadir  restored  it.  This  jewel  along 
according  to  Mr.  Eastwick,  is  valued  at  two  rciUions. 
Another  jewel  called  the  Taj-i-Mah,  or  "  Cro-wn  of 
the  Moon,"  is  also  a  splendid  diamond  weighing  14S 


carats.  Sir  John  Malcolm  values  these  two,  which 
arc  set  in  a  pair  of  brace!et.i,  at  "  near  a  miiiioa,"  whii« 
others  set  in  the  crown,  he  describes  as  of  great  eizt 
and  brilliancy. — Illustrated  Travels. 

MISERIES  OF  PROTECTING  AN  UNPRO- 
TECTED FEMALE. 
"  M.  Quod,"  of  the  Detroit  F.  ce  Press,  narrates  hia 
troubles  v/hile  in  charge  of  a  lady  on  a  railroad  car  the 
other  day.  "She  irfsistsdon  countinf  her  bandbox  and 
travelhng  bags  as  we  got  seated.  She  counted.  There 
were  two.  I  counted  and  made  no  more  nor  lesfle 
Then  she  wanted  her  parasol  put  in  the  rack,  hei 
shawl  folded  up,  and  her  bandbox  counted  again.  I 
counted  it.  There' was  just  exactly  one  bandbox  of 
it.  As  we  got  started  she  wanted  to  know  if  I  wai 
sure  that  we  were  on  the  right  road  to  Detroit.  I  wai 
sure.  Then  she  wanted  her  travelling  bag  count';d. 
I  counted  it..  By  this  time  she  wanted  the  window 
up,  and  asked  me  if  it  wasn't  a  hot  day.  I  said  it 
waa.  Then  she  felt  for  feer  money  and  found  it  wa* 
safe,  though  she  was  sure  s'he  had  lest  it.  While 
counting  it  she  related  how  Mrs.  Gaff,  in  going  East, 
five  years  ago,  had  lost  her  purse  and  -3  dels.  Sha 
wound  up  the  story  by  asking  me  if  it  wasn't 
a  hot  day.  I  said  it  was.  Then  she  wanted 
that  bandbox  counted,  and  I  counted  him.  He 
was  still  one  bandbox.  There  was  a  pause 
of  five  minutes,  and  then  she  wanted  a  drink. 
I  got  it  for-het.  Then  she  wanted  to  know  if  we 
were  on  the  right  road  to  JDetrcit.  I  assured  her 
that  I  v.-as  positive  •  of  the  fact.  The  breaks- 
man  here  called  oiit  the  name  of  the  station  in  such 
an  indistinct  manner  that  the  lady  wanted  me  t6 
go  and  see  whrit  the  n:inie  really  was.  I  went.  It  was 
Cilumet.  She  \;t..i<.^i^..  xo  know  if  I  was  sure  that  it 
was  Calumet,  and  I  placed  my  hand  on  my  sacred 
heart  and  assured  her  that  I  would  perish  sooner  thaq 
deceive  her.  By  this  time  she  wanted  the  travelling  bag 
counted,'  and  I  counted  her.  She  figured  up  as  before. 
I  had  just  finished  counting  when  she  wanted  to  know 
u  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  hot  day.  I  told  her  I  did 
We  got  along  very  well  for  the  next  half  hour;  as  I  got 
her  to  narrating  a  sto.ry  about  hovf  she  got  lost  in  the 
woods  eighteen  years  ago  ;  but,  as  "soon  as  she  finished 
it,  she  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  sure  that  we  were  on 
the  right  road  to  Detroit.  I  told  her  that  I  hoped  to 
perish  vdth  the  liars  if  we  were  not,  and  she  was  satis- 
fied. Then  the  parasol  fell  down  ;  she  wanted  me  to 
change  a  ten-cent  piece,  and  the  window  had  to  gc 
dov.'n.  When  we  got  do^vn  to  Marshall  she  wanted  'to 
knovv-  if  the  place  wasn't  named  after  court-martial, 
and  whether  it  wasn't  barely  possible  that  the  stalion 
was  NUes  instead  of  Marshall.  The  bandbox  was 
counted  again,  and  he  was  just  one.  Th^  the  windo'W 
went  ,up,  and  she  asked  me  if,  in  my  opinion,  ii 
wasn't  a  hot  day.  I  replied  that  it  was.  Then  she 
related  the  story  about  her  uncle,  another  about  a 
young  lady  who  had  been  dead  several  years.  During 
that  day  I  cojinted  that  bandbox  three  hundred 
times  ;  raised  the  window  thirty  tiines  ;  said  it  was  a 
hot  day  untH  my  tongue  was  bhstered  :  arranged  that 
parasol  twenty-one  times  ;  got  h'er  sixteen  drinks  o£ 
water,  and  inquired  the  names  of  thirteen  stations. 
She  said  it  was  so  nice  to  have  a  man  in  whom  a 
stranger  could  place  confidence,  and  I  dared  not  reply 
for  fear  of  bringing  cut  another  story.  'When  wa 
reached  Detroit  I  coiinted  the  things  three  times  over, 
helped  her  off  the  cars,  got  her  a  hack,  directed  hei 
to  a  hotel,  told  her  the  street,  price,  name  of  th< 
landlord,  head  waiter,  porter,  and  cook  ;  assured 
her  she  would  not  be  robbed  or  murdered  :  that  it  had 
been  a  hot  day  ;  that  Detroit  had  a  population  <A 
100,000  ;  •  that  the  full  term  of  scho<->l8  had  com« 
menced  ;  that  all  Detroit  hack  drivers  were  honest  and 
obUging.  Poor  woman  !  I  hope  the  landlord  didn't 
get  out  of  patience  with  her  artless  ways.'" 


The  Prince  of  Wales  has  consented  to  tmveil  th^ 
statue  to  his  late  Soyal  Highness  the  Prince  Consortt 
on  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  on  the  9th  January. 

On  the  monument  in  memory  of  the  celebrated 
Isaac  Disi'aeU,  which  stands  on  a  conspicuous  part  ,of 
the  Manor  Farm,  Hughenden,  and  which  was  erected 
about  seven  years  ago  by  the  late  Viscountess  Beacons' 
field,  the  f  ollo'wing  inscription  has  just  been  placed,  hj 
direction  of  Mr.  Disraeli  : — "  Mary  Anne  Disraelj, 
Viscountess  Beaconsfield,  o.B.  Dec.  15,  1872.  O  dvldy 
conjuxJ"  The  words  are  placed  on  the  north  panel  oi 
tho  monument^  .and  surmounted  by  a  coronet  in  stone, 

PERA>tBFl.^TORS. — P.  Ledwidge,  mannfhctQrer,  32  Amiens* 
street,  and  32  Lowes  Onno*d-<iu4y..X.B.—Eepair»  promptly, 
exccntei  \5H0 


THE  PENNY  despatch; 
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KITTY  HOLT'S  PROPHECY. 

They  had  been  strawberryicg  over  on  the  mountain 
'Ede  that  heaTenly  Juno  do.y,  a  merry  party  of  a  dozen 
•or  more  boys  and  girls.  Now  the  sun  was  going  down 
And  their  paila  and  baskets  were  filled,  so  laughing  and 
chatting  they  tuniod  towards  home. 

It  T7as  one  of  the  happenings  you  have  all  noticed, 
that  Ford  ilaroy  and  Kitty  Holt  strayed  from  the 
others  and  went  thoir  way  alone. 

CrosaiiJg  the  meadow,  Ford  espied  a  tall  buuoh  of 
Swamp  pinka,  sweet  and  fragiant  as  Kitty's  breath; 
tod  pui-e  as  her  loving  heart,  so  Ford  told  her  aa  ha 
gathered  a  branch  and  placed  it?'  in  her  rosy  stained 
fingers. 

fctty  broke  o£f  a  bunch  of  the  creamy  bloom,  and 
■drew  the  stem  through  Ford's  buttonhole,  saying  with 
a  little  laugh: 

"  Keep  it,  Ford,  for  an  amulet.  Like  the  pi  ince  in 
the  'Arabian  Nights,'  while  you  wear  it  you  will  be 
safe  ;  but  lose  it  and  all  sorts  of  misfortunes  will  come 
flocking  about  you." 

"  What  misfortunes,  fair  sybil?"  Ford  asked,  in  the 
teme  bantering  tone. 

"Oh,  the  same,  of  course,  that  always  came  to  the 
young.  You  did  not  think  that  I  was  prophesying  a 
bald  head  and  the  rheumatism,  did  you  1  You  are  to 
Joso  your  fortune  and  your  lady  love." 

"  My  fortune  would  be  no  great  loss,  and  I  have 
^reat  faith  in  the  constancy,  of  my  lady  love,"  ho  re- 
turned, and  his  arm  stole  around  Ilitty,  and  he  kissed 
her  red  lips  behind  the  bayberry  bushes.  "  I  am  sure 
you  love  me  too  well,  Kitty,  to  let  any  shght  thing 
come  between  us." 

"  I  wonder.  Ford,  what  would  be  strong  enough  to 
partus,"  Kitty  said,  musingly,  looking  up  in  her  lover's 
eyes. 

"  JTotbing  less  than  death,  I  think,"  Ford  answered 
solemnly. 

Kitty  drew  closer  to  him,  shuddering. 

"  Oh,  Ford,"  she  cried,  "  don't  speak  of  such 
llrondful  things  t    I  could  never  live  withotit  you.'' 

Ford  kissed  her  again  as  he  whispered  : 

"  You  are  to  be  all  my  own  a  great  many  years 
before  that,  I  hope,  darUng.  And  now,  Kitty,  when 
Will  you  come  to  me  ?  Tell  me  to-night,  love,  and 
let  it  be  soon." 

The  clasp  of  his  arm  and  the  light  in  his  eye  were 
«cstJxoy  to  Kitty,  end  her  face  was  hidden  on  ina  heart 
as  she  answered  : 

"  Whon  the  maples  are  yellow  and  the  oaks  are 
brown.  Ford,  I  will  be  your  wife." 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  little  Kitty  1  You  shall  never 
repent  that  promise." 

They  walked  home  happily  as  ever  lovers  walked, 
Imd  when  they  pai-ted  at  farmer  Holt's  door,  Foi-d 
^rhir.pered  : 

"Bemember,  Kitty,  when  the  maples  are  yellow 
»nd  the  oaks  aro  brown." 

And  Kitty  flushed  again  and  returned  t 

"  Be  sure  you  do  cot  lose  my  amulet." 

"  Who  do  you  suppose  I  sav;  at  Squire  Marcy's  to- 
night, Kitty  ?"  asked  Tom  Holt,  Kitty's  big  brother, 
as  ho  came  up  the  walk,  about  ten  o'clock  that 
evening. 

"  I  think  you  saw  Fanny  Sweetser  when  you  ar- 
rived there  with  her,""  ILitty  laughed  in  reply. 

Tom's  brown  face  coloured  a  httle  deeper,  for  it 
■was  not  the  first  aly  thrust  Kitty  had  given  him  on 
iis  very  evident  admiration  for  the  aquiro's  pretty 
neice. 

"  Who  else?"  he  asked  again. 

"  Tell  me." 

"  Delia  Manton." 

"  What  in  the  world  brin  es  her  there  ?" 

"  She  comes  for  her  health  she  says,  but  I  fancy 
_  if  the  squiro  had  no  son  she  might  look  for  her  health 
In  some  other  direction;  if  I  remember  aright  ,sha 
never  took  particularly  to  Lansby  society  when  she 
lived  here.'' 

"  No,  indeed,  '  returned  Kitty,  a  little'  petulantly  ; 
**  she  was  always  a  proud,  cold  thing,  whom  nobody 
liked." 

"  She  ia  yessr  ricluiowi^iat  Jier  father  U-dead/'  aaid 


Tom  again.  "At  any  n?.te  she  was  dressed  like  a  queen 
to-night.  You  must  look  sharp  for  her,  Kitty,  or  she 
will  carry  off  Ford  before  your  very  eyss  and  marry 
him.    She  i.s  certainly  very  handsome." 

"  It's  too  provoking,"  said  ICitty,  pouting.  "She'll 
take  up  all  Fann/a  time,  I  suppose." 

"  And  Ford's,  possibly,"  retorted  Tom,  as  ho  pi.sscd 
on  and  went  up  stairs  t-o  Ved. 

Kitty  remained  iu  the  door  half  an  hour  longer, 
thinking  of  what  Tom  had  said.  She  had  perfect  con- 
fidence in  Ford,  and  Tom  would  not  have  said  it  if  hu 
had  known  of  their  engagement.  Nobody  knew  thut. 
Thoy  had  only  been  engaged  a  week,  and  Kitty  was 
waiting  for  Ford  to  speak  to  her  father  about  i\  ;  but 
•Ipm  thought  it  was  a  good  wajr  to  get  even  with  his 
teasing  sister. 

The  next  aitemoon,  according  to  promise,  Kitty  went 
over  to  visit  Faany. 

Delia  MiJiton  was  in  the  parlour.  Dashing  in  look 
and  in  dress,  sparkling  with  3e\vels.  i.he  quite  eclipsed 
Kitty  iu  htr  neat  pink  lawn  and  white  raffied  apron. 
Vet  a  dee|)-8eeing  person  wmild  have  found  more 
beauty  in  Kitty's  chestnut  curls  and  bright  hazel  eyes 
than  in  the  rather  coarse  featmes  and  chalked  skin  of 
the  other. 

"  Ford  w.w  not  at  home  -would  wt  be  till  evening 
— jast  in  time  to  escort  Kitty  on  the  way  home," 
Fanny  said,  laughing. 

Miss  Manton  opened  wider  her  large,  black  eyes  at 
sight  of  Kitty's  bluah,  and  settied  languidly  back  in 
her  rocker. 

"  May  1  show  Kitty  your  lace  scarfs  ?"  Fanny  aaked, 
■by-aud-by. 

Miss  Manton  graciously  assented,  and  led  the  way  to 
her  room. 

A  sweet,  fiimiHai-  fragrance  filled  the  air,  and  Kitty, 
looking  about  her,  discovered  its  source  in  a  bunch  of 
snowy  pinks  in  a  ruby  va£e  upon  the  bureau. 

Noticing  the  direction  of  her  visifcora  glance,  Miss 
Mant/sn  explained': 

"  Ford  gave  them  to  me  \ast  night.  Sweet — aren't 
thoy  ?" 

Kitty  answered,  rtith  a  little  tremble  in  her  voice  i 

"  Very."  ' 

She  did  not  go  into  raptures  over  the  elegant  scarf, 
but  she  was  forced  to  adnut  that  Miss  Manton's  droop- 
ing ahouldei-3  looked  very  graceful  diaped  with  its  de- 
licate length. 

It  was  not  a  very  merry  afternoon  for  Kitty.  She 
was  wondering  in  her  mind  how  Ford  could  give 
away  her  flowers  after  all  they  hod  said  about  them 
la-^t  night. 

Before  dusk  Kitty  expresijod  her  detenninatlon  to 
go  home.  Fanny  begged  hor  to  wait  till  Ford  came 
home;  but  Kitty  did  not  wish  to  meet  him  that  night. 
So,  the  squire  (intUng  her  resolved,  oifered  to  take 
her  home  in  his  buggy — he  was  going  right  p;ist  the 
door. 

"  How  df)  you  like  Delia  1"  he  asked,  as  they  rode 
slowly  along  the  winding  road, 
"  She  is  very  hand.somo." 

"  Make  Ford  a  good  wife — don't  you  think  so  J" 

".I  don't  know,"  Kitty  answered,  confusedly. 

"  It  has  all  been  arranged  for  iievend  yeaj-s,"  Mr, 
Marcy  said,  confidentially  ;  "  and  Ford  seems  to  be 
coming  to  the  point  at  last.  I  shall  be  glad  when  they 
are  married,  for  I  want  to  get  the  farm  off  my  hands, 
and  I  fancy  Delia  will  bs  ready  when  Ford  says  the 
word.  What's  the  miiiter,  Kitty  ?  You  are  shivering. 
The  wind  is  getting  east.." 

Kitty  answered  never  a  word  till  the  squire  bade 
her  good-night  at  the  door.  Then  she  ran  into  the 
kitchen,  and  dropping  upon  the  floor,  laid  her  head  in 
her  mother's  lap,  and  caied. 

"  What  is  it,  Kitty  V  asked  Mrs.  Hdlt  alarmed,  for  ' 
it  was  seldom  that  Kitty  cried. ' 

"  Let  me  go  away,  mother  1  I  want  to  go  away  1" 
was  all  the  ansv/er  she  could  get. 

"  Where  do  you  want  to  go,  my  child  T' 

"Oh,  anywhere — I  |do  |not  care  where, '  only  aiway 
from  here.    Let  me  go  down  to  Aunt  Mary'g." 

Kitty  persisted  bi  her  request,  and  before  bed-tlmc 
she  had  gained  her  parent's  consent. 

Aunt  Mary  lived  two  hunditxi  jnOes  av/ay.  She  was 
an  uunt  of  Kitty's  mother,  unmarried,  old,  rich,  and 
an  invalid. 

She  was  deligh'ted  with  her  pretty  niece,  with  her 
neat  dress  and  quiet  ways ;  and  ao  the  visit  woa  pro- 
longed again  and  again,  till  five  years  had  slipped  away, 
and  Kitty  was  twenty-two. 

Then  the  old  lady  died,  and  Kitty  returned  to 
Lansby. 

Mrs.  Holt  was  grovring  old,  and  Tom  had  taken 
Panny  Sweetser  hoate  long  b«f  ore,  and  there  was  a 


three-year-old  Kitty  Holt  pattering  abo'jt  the  hoxiE^ 
and  a  baby  in  the  cradle. 

Squire  Marcy  and  his  wifie  were  both  dead,  and  Hhi 
old  house  shut  up. 

About  Ford  Kitty  asked  no  questions ;  but  one  af^ 
temoon  Fanny  volunteered  the  information  that  hi 
was  practicing  law  in  a  noighbouring  city. 

"  You  see,"  said  Fanny,  "  Uncle  Marcy's  place 'waS 
heavily  mortgaged,  and  he  tried  to  make  a  match^be- 
twetn  Ford  and  I  'olia,  th-it  her  money  might  rell3"7a 
him  ;  but,  somehow,  he  could  nut  bring  Ford  to  hii 
way  of  thinking.  Th'-n  uucle  died,  and  the  place  haA 
to  go.  I  think  that  wa?  what  killed  aunt.  She  had 
come  there  a  bride,  and  always  lived  there  since.  Her 
children  were  all  bm-n  there,  and  there  all  but  Ford 
had  died.  When  she  lost  lier  hu.9band  and  her  borne,  ' 
she  lost  everything,  and  ^h«  shock  -was  too.  much  for 

h. 3!-.  I  believe  Forcl  blamed  himself  when  it  was  too 
late.  When  everythhig  was  settled,  there  wasn't  a 
shilling  left,  and  hov.  he  ever  got  through  his  studies  I 
am  sure  I  don't  know.  Put  the  city  don't  agree  with  , 
him  at  all,  I'vd  his  health  has  sufl'ored  teiTibly.  We 
have  invitrd  him  to  come  out  and  try  the  effect  <3& 
home  air." 

That  uigii'i  Kitty, sat  long  in  Ibc  dii.'^k  by  the  window 
brefithing  tlie  I'frfumi;  of  the  early  ro.'cs  outside  and 
thinking.  She  lighted  a  lamp  after  a  while  and  went 
to  the  glass. 

A  little  taller,  a  little  older,  and  a  trifle  graver  than 
the  Kitty  of  old  was  the  picture  she  saw  there  ;  but  the 
eyes  were  as  bright,  the  bloom  ?.s  fresh,  and  the  red  lips 
a.'^smooth  and  full. 

Thon  she  opened  a  drawer  in  her  desk  and  took  out 
a  folded  paper.  There  was  nothing  in  it  but  a  few 
dried  leaves  and  a  cluster  of  wrinkled  and  yellow 
flowers.     She  folded  it  again  in  a  moment,  saying 

i.  cft1y  : 

"  \ou  nip.y  bien,k.  you  may  rnin  the  v.ase  if  you  will. 
Hut  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  stilL" 

Two  day.s  later  Ford  came. 

If  Kitty  had  noted  a  difference  in  herself,  what  could 
she  think  of  this  traiitsformstion 

lustead  of  the  bi'own-faced,  smooth-cheeked  farmer 
kd,  she  looked  up  to  a  rather  pale  and  very  intellec- 
tual face  with  a  heavy  growth  of  brown  whiskers,  and 
the  tirst  glance  showed  the  polish  of  a  gentleman. 

Fanny  introduced  them  : 

"  Mr.  Marcy,  Miss  Holt.  I  used  to  think  you  very 
intimate  friends." 

Thon  their  eyes  met  for  an  instant  as  Ford  said  some* 
thing  about  hoping  to  renew  ^iie  old  friendship,  and  a 
pinker  tinge  (rrejit  up  to  Kitty's  forehead  at  the  thril- 
ling touoh  of  his  fingers. 

After  tea  Ford  and  Tom  sat  down  in  the  back  porch 
to  smoke  and  talk,  and  Kitty  ba«icd  herself  wittt  put- 
ting her  little  nainesiike  to  bed. 

Slie  was  very  uiieaisy  that  night.  She  could  not 
vi-ork,  and  she  covild  not  read.  Her  mother  and  Fanny 
were  at  work  in  the  dairy,  and  she  could  not  talk  to 
Tom  v.itliont  putting  herself  in  Ford  Marcy's  way.  _  So 
v,  hon  the  little  blue-eyed  girl  had  fallen  asleep,  Kitty 
sauntered  down  the  meadow  path  in  the  moonlight, 
through  the  bars  and  out  among  the  clumps  of  bay- 
berry  ou.shes. 

A  fragrance  like  a  svocet  reminder  of  the  olden  time 
came  on  the  soft  evening  aii-.  High  above  her  heaithe 
pinks  were  Uftiiig  their  spicy  clusters. 

Kitty  stood  still  looking  up  at  them. 

"The  very  same  clump,"  she  said  aloud.  "Ah? 
Ford  Marcy,  how  could  you  say  such  deceitful  words  tc 
me  ?" 

Then  she  tried  to  re;;ch  the  blos.soms,  but  they  wers 
too  high,  and  the  stems  \VBre  stout  and  unbending  j 
but  a  hand,_higher-reachiiig,  and  stronger  than  her  own, 
seiKed  the  bough  and  bruke  off  cluster  after  cluster  ol 
the  fragrant  biofim,  and  a  voice — the  same  weU-remem- 
bercd  voice,  but  deeix;r  and  richer- — said  : 

"  Why  did  you  think  my  words  were  deceitful, 
Kitty  r' 

"  Because  I  saw  the  flowers  I  gave  you  upon  Misa 
Manton's  bureau,  and  your  father  told  me  tiiat  youi 
marriage  with  hor  was  all  arranged.  That  wae.fiuffi- 
cient."  answai-od  Kitty,  decidedly. 

"  But  it  was  not  sufficient,  Kitty.  I  did  not  give 
her  the  flowers,  she  took  them  from  my  room,  and  tho 
marriage  Wiis  only  arranged  by  the  old  people.  I  never 
loved  Delia  Manton,  and  sh©  wat!  long  ago  married,  j. 
I  have  waited  fpi-  you,  Kitty.  Hjive  I  waited  in  vain  ?' 

His  arm  crept  close  about  her'wa&t  acd  his  bearded 
lips  sought  her  cheek  in  the  old  S'*'^*  ^SJ/  Kitty 
Holt  laid  her  brown  head  ;  IJ^skers,  tha 

happiest  girl  in  Lansby.       ^  i-'-^- a  t 

"  The  maples  have  been  yendW/TlfeifltSc  brown  oai* 
five  times  since  we  stood  here  betlSTe  Kitty,  and  w# 


;^rHE  PENNY  DESPATCH!^ 


Laye  waited  long  euoiigli,  have  we  not,  my  darliag  T 

l  ord  sipid  beseechingly. 

Aud  Kitty  answered  j 
•-•  "I'am  ready.  Ford." 

Kitty  had  money  now,  left  Ly  her  dead  Aunt  Mary, 
■«nd  the  old  place  was  rebought,  and  now  Fords  and 
i-JTannys,  Toms  and  Kittys  dance  over  the  gi-een  sward 

throvigh  the  long  bright  days  of  .summer. 
J    And'  when  tlie  soft  wind  brings  vip  from  the 
•Bicadow.s  tiie  swert  breatli  of  the  j)inks.  Judge  M.arcy 
'Tell.^  his  wile  with  a  laugh  it  is  the  refrain  of  her 

prophecy. 


THE  POET  LAUREATE  AND  HIS  UBLISHERS. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Glasgow  Herald, 
Tefersing  to  the  statement  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
Eigain  changed  his  publishei-s,  sr.ys  : — His  first  pub- 
lishep.s  were  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co.,  with  whom  he 
remained  for  many  years.  He  left  them  for  the  higher 
emoluments  offered  to  him  by  Strahan  and  Co.  Fabu- 
lous sums  have  been  quoted  as  the  price  they  paid 
.him.  One  story  put  the  figures  at  £50,000.  What 
they  actually  agreed  to  pay  was  large  enough — namely, 
C.n  annual  sum  of  £4,300 — a  colossal  fortune,  on  com- 
parison of  the  old  sums  paid  to  those  poor  wretches, 
■uh©  poets.  Con.sidering  that  so  large  a  sum  had  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  small  volumes,  sold  at 
tis.  or  7s.,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  publishers  found 
the  transaction  a  disadvantageous  one.  It  involved  to 
them  an  annual  loss  of  nearly  £2,000 ;  and  they  en- 
deavoured to  induce  Mr.  Tennyson  to  revise  the  teijns 
of  his  bargain.  This  the  Laureate  declined,  and  the 
■Bgreement  between  him  and  Messrs.  Strahau  came  to 
thU  end.  It  was  supposed,  on  quitting  Ludgate-hill, 
■ilr.  Tennyson  would  transfer  his  bu.sines3  to  the  house 
-of  Macmiilan,  who  is  a  great  personal  friend  of  hts,  and 
"wito  commands  one  of  the  most  flourishing  publishing 
basinesses  in  London.  But  repoi-t  has  it  that  Mr. 
Macmiilan  did  not  see  his  way  to  pay  the  Laureate  his 
,>v4,300  a-year.  MTiat  the  arrangement  is  with  Messrs. 
•^enry  S.  King  and  Co.  no  one  knows,  and  it  concerns 
no  one,  except  in  so  far  as  we  are  all  glad  to  hear  of 
treat  poets  making  their  thousands  on  thousands  a 


THE  LONDON  DAILIES. 
^.  Yery  considerable  changes,  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand, are  intended  to  be  made  ia  the  printing  de- 
«artmrent  of  the  three  principal  metropolitan  daily 
jpenDy  papers  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months. 
ZThe  keen  rivalry  which  now  exists  between  the  London 
iPie.S3  and  their  provincial  contemporarie.?  has  ren- 
;lered  it  nece!3.sary  uhat  the  latest  possibl^ntelligeuce 
fihoi.Ud  be  published  ia  the  first  editions  of  th<J*inorn- 
papers,  but  in  consequence  of  the  rapidly-increas- 
^iig  circuiation of  the  Daih/'NM'n.the  Daily  Telegraph, 
,^nd  The  Standard,  it  has  hitherto  been  necessary  to 
go  to  press  at  a  comparatively  early  hour.  It  is  very 
^jrovoki^ig,  but  nevertheless  it  is  quite  true,  that  most 
pt  the  ^important  political  and  foreign  intelligence 
vSrhich.  now  occupies  such  alarge  amount  of  spacein  tbe 
>iaily  i'ress  is  not  received  until  after  midnight,  but  by 
^rha'b  hour  the  major  part  of  the  matter  ought  to  be 
^■feype.  This  untoward  circumstance  necessitates  a 
£aaeral  slaughter,  otherwise  the  paper  would  go  late  tu 
and  the  mails  would  be  mis.sed.  Hitherto,  the 
■J  imis  has  had  a  considerable  advantage  over  its  penny 
.^iontempsraries  in  its  splendid  machinery,  for  its  last 
r»rme  can  be  kept  open  until  three  o'clock,  and  by  the 
^d  of  the  "  Walter"  machines  a  sufficient  nimaber  of 
i-cpies  can  be  printed  within  two  'or  three  hours  to  sa- 
tisfy the  requirements  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  the  other 
'wholesale  newsvendors.  Few  people  except  those  con- 
Joected  with  a  newspaper  ban  estimate  the  import- 
*.ace  of  keeping  the  "  Latest  Intelligence" 
page  open  until  thrfee  o'clock  in  the  mornintr. 
f.z  is  to  remedy  this  that  new  an-angements  are  now  lu 
J'.purse  of  progress  in.  the  offices  of  the  Daily  News,  the 
iUgra'ph,  and  the  Siaiidard.  Sew  machinery  is  being 
'toiiQt  fur  each  paper,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  invin- 
i-ibJe  "Walter"  is  to  be  supplanted  by  .an  improved 
"  Hoe,"  which  will  probably  be  a  kind  of  Hoe- 
"Walter."  The  proprietors  of  the  Telegraph,  we  have 
been  informed,  will  lay  out  no  less  than  £80,000  on 
Khs  new  machines,  and'the  two  other  dailies  will  also 
liave  to  spend  a  very  laijge  sum  in  order  to  keep  ptice 
■TTith  their  rival. — pTiinHtsi  RegisUT. 


iynongii*s  jierM%'i'«*J^r8  licensed  io  the  year  ended 
>''J^'"i*t<*^from  ^"^e  40,7f  1  licea-ed  tt>  sell  beer 


ONLY  A  WOMAN'S  HAND. 
Only  a  v.-oniait's  hand, 
Shapoly  and  white. 
Ko^e-tipped  aud  velvety. 
Dimpled  and  slight. 

Taperiiif:  white  fingers, 
ftoumied  and  slender ; 

l"alin  a  pure  oyaJ, 
With  pink  flushing  tender, 

Mfcltin!;  .so  .softly 

To  tlie  snoY.-  of  lier  wrist, 
/jid  sot  with  twin  dimples 

Made  just  to  be  kissed. 

Only  a  woman's  hand  ; 

How  small  a  thing 
To  rule  so  royally 

Peasant  and  king ! 


THE  DEMANDS  OF  LABOUR. 

In  view  of  a  probable  dissolution  of  Parliament 
early  in  the  new  year,  the  leaders  of  the  various  or. 
ganisations  established  to  obtain  Pai-Iiamentary  repre- 
sehtation  and  other  privileges  for  working  men  have 
been  mar.shaUlng  their  forces  with  renewed  energy 
since  the  close  of  the  last  ^  session.  The  campaign  will 
be  opened  at  Sheffield  in  January  next,  when  the  annual 
Trades'  Union  Congress  will  meet  to  discuss  various 
social  and  political  questions  of  direct  interest  to  the 
working  classes,  and  to  decide  upon  definite  courses  of 
action  in  anticipation  of  the  pending  general  election. 
The  measures  which  Vi'ill  be  considered  as  requiring 
future  legislation  upon  them  are  the  Ci'iaiinal  Law 
Amendment  Act,  the  blaster  and  Servants  Act,  the 
Factory  Nine  Hours  Bill,  the  Truck  Bill,  the  (com- 
pensation to  Woi'kmen  Bill,  and  the  Trades'  Union 
Act.  With  regard  to  the.se,  various  amendments  will 
be  declared  necessary  in  order  tliat  they 
may  be  satisfactory  to  ,  those  for  whom 
they  were  enacted,  and  among  the  questions 
to  be  discussed  with  a,  view  to  resolutions  are 
these  :  The  be-st  means  to  t^ceure  repi'esentation  of 
labour  ill  Parliament,  the  uigent  necessity  for  pro- 
viding a  sufficient  stafl'  of  efficient  and  practical  in- 
spectors to  enforce  the  Factory  and  Workshop.s'  Regu- 
lation Acts  and  the  Mines'  Regulation  Acts  :  and  the 
advisability  of  securing  a  number  of  qualified  working 
men  to  act  as  inspectors  ;  the  applic  ability  of  the 
federative  principle  to  trades'  unions  ;  overtime, ,  ap- 
prenticeships, and  piece  work  ;  co-opeiative  and  indus- 
trial partnershipp;  emigi-dtion  and  unemployed  hibour; 
the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  agiiculture, 
factories,  and  workshops,  and  the  employment  of  sol- 
diers in  industrial  trades  and  in  agriculture  ;  convict 
labour,  the  adaptability  of  trades'  halls  to  the  purposes 
of  trades'  societies  ;the  application  of  the  Ai'bitration 
Act,  &c.  A»  I  some  months  since  mentioned,  the 
working  men  are  bent  on  sending  a  number  of  their 
own  class  to  represent  them  in  the  next  Parhament, 
ana  they  are  sanguine  of  success.  Should  they  succeed, 
of  course  their  position  vi-ith  respect  to  all  measures  af- 
fecting themselves  will  be  far  stronger  than  it  now  is  : 
but  they  do  not  propose  to  content  themselves  even 
with  this  gaiu.  They  inteiid  to  influence  the  elec- 
tions of  other  than  representative  candidates  as  far  as 
possible,  and,  in  order  to  do  this  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  the  Parliamenta,ry  Committee  of  trades' 
unions,  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  all  proceedings  in 
Parliament,  and  to  communicate  with  member.s,  have 
drawn  up  a  kind  of  programme  for  the  guidance  of 
the  working  men  electors.  They  declare  it  impera- 
tive that  vi'orking  men  all  over  the  country,  whatever 
differences  may  exist  among  them  on  party  political 
questions,  should  unite  for  the  purpose  of  pressing 
upon  candidates  at  the  next  election  the  ab.solute 
duty  and  necessity  of  voting  in  favour  of  certain 
measure.s,  which  1  will  enumerate  further  on.  No 
candidate,  they  prescribe,  should  be  supported  unless 
liewiU  pledge  himself  to  votefor."  equahty"  before  the 
law  ;  unnecessary  delay  in  giving  such  pledges  is  to 
be  construed  as  signifying  opposition,  and  the 
candidate  so  hesitating  is  to  be  opposed'  absolutely, 
and  another  sought  for  elsewhere.  There  n:|u«t  be  no 
equivocation  in  the  matter  ;  straightforwa^  i-eplies 
must  be  exacted  before  support  can  be  toomised  to  a 
candidate.  The  measures  upon  which  the  candidate 
ie  to  thus  bind  himself  are  indicated- in  the  following 
questions  which  ar^^  Be  •piBse.nted  without  modifica- 
tion or  doubt  to  ev«y  aspirant  vflio  would  ride  into 
the  House  of  Commons  on  tbe  woTkoaaa's  vote 

"  1st,  Will  you  vote  for  the  total  end  immediats 
repeal  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  1S71  ? 

"2ad.  Wdk  ?au  vote  >£or  absolute  freedom  and.. 


eqnity  of  contract,  for  the  entire  abolition  of  crimina. 
proiiecutions  for  breach  of  ^-outract,  and  the  treatmen; 
of  all  such  breaches  of  contract  as  take  placs  betweet 
master  and  servant, or  employer  and  employed,a3  civij 
offences  only,  as  ia  all  other  cases  of  mereantiie  and 
commercial  life  ? 

"  3rd.  AVill  you  voto  for  such  amendments  iu  thfl/ 
laws  relating  to  conspirac)'  that  concerted  action  oa 
the  part  of  workmen '^hall  not  be  construed  into  con« 
spii>-acy,  whether  in  relation  to  contract  of  service  oB 
combination  for  the  regulatii^n  of  trade  '. 

"  4t.h.  Will  you  vote  for  a  Compensation  to  Worls- 
men  BUI,  whereby  workmen  shall  be  able  to  recover 
damages  from  their  employers  or  masters  in  case  of 
accident,  or  their  families,  in  case  of  death,  when  th» 
accident  has  been  the  result  of  negligence,  careless- 
ness, or  want  of  proper  and  efficient  safeguards  fot 
the' protection  of  thfcse  in  then-  employ,  whether  eucb 
negligence,  Vvant  of  care,  or  other  ca>i.5e  has  Vjeenth< 
result  of  the  master's  own  default,  or  of  the  over« 
looker,  foreman,  or  agent  employed  by  and  acting  fo^ 
him  ' 

'■5th.  Will  you  support  a  Factory  Nine  Hours  Bil^ 
with  a  view  to  reduce  the  working  hours  of  women  and 
children  to  a  maximum  of  nine  hours  per  day  '•  . 

'■■  6th.  Will  you  support  a  Bill  for  the  Better  Prote* 
tion  of  Ijife  at  .Sea,  embodying  a  compulsoi-y  sun-ey  <A 
all  ships  for  the  prevention  of  overloading,  undermaa- 
ning,  and  of  deck  loading  during  the  winter  months, 
and  also  to  prevent  the  sendiugfof  unseaworthy  vesself 
to  sea  i 

"  7th.  Will  you  support  the  Payment  of  Wages  Bill 
to  insure  the  weekly  payment  of'  wages  to  workmeq 
in  the  carrent  coin  of  the  reakn,  without  any  stoppage 

o!-  deductions  whatever  ?" 


THE  MURDERERS  OF  LONDON. 
"  A  Retired  Murderer"  writes  to  the  PaJl  Mail  Go* 
zette  : — "  You  were  good  enough  on  a  former  occasion 
to  permit  me  through  your  columns  to  protest  again;t» ' 
a  practice  indulged  in  by  young  and  inexperiencecj 
murderers  of  hacking  and  mutilating  tha 
remains  of  their  victims,  and  thus  exciting  in  th^ 
brea.sts  of  the  public  a  disgust  not  generally  awakene<J 
by  a  simple  assassination,  artistically  effected,  without 
undue  violence  and  with  a  proper  regard  foi  the  feel- 
ings of  survivors.  I  venture,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  a' 
growing  and  important  class — the  murderers  of  Lon* 
don,  in  whose  reputation  1  shall  evei-  feel  the  deepest 
intarest,  having  bpent  some  of  the  happiest  days  oi, 
my  life  in  their  society — to  tr&spass  again  on  your  kind< 
ne.ss  while  I  bag  the  public  to  believe  they  have  na 
hand  whatever  in  a  practice  which,  it  appears  frosa 
certain  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Laukester  at  an  inquest 
held  by  him  in  London,  prevails  iu  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Regent's  Canal  oi  taking  out  of  that  convenient 
receptacle  the  bodies  of  murdered  persons  or  suicides^ 
robbing  them,  and  depositing  them  again  in  the  water, 
A  more  contemptible  foim  of  crime  cannot  be  con« 
ceived  than  the  system  referred  to  ;  and  I  would  im^ 
plore  the  pubhc  to  believe  that  no  mm-derer  worthy  of 
the  name  would  so  far  demeari  himself  as  to  rob  th<^ 
remains  of  one  in  whose  removal  to  a  better  world  ha' 
ha  d  not  borne  a  part.  So  far  fi-om  the  London  murderer^ 
as  a  nile  approving  this  practice,  they  would,  I  feel 
assured,  willingly  lend  the  police  (whom  they  cordially 
admire,  and  for  whom,  indeed,  they  ere  beginning  to 
feel  a  sincere  affection)  every  assistance  in  bringing  i« 
justice  the  Imv  scoundrels  who  thus  disgrace  the  cri- 
minal classes.  I,  need  only  point  to  the  neat  and 
peaceful  manner  in  which  babies  are  now  despatched^ 
and  their  bodies  (packed  in  lime)  deposited  under  th»' 
very  noses  of  the  pohce,  to  prove  that  murderers  nol^ 
onlv  know  how  to  perform  disasreeable  duties  in 
orderly  fashion,  but  that  there  Ls  an  openness  Ln  their 
proceedings  that  speaks  volumes  for  the  no'oility  oi 
their  nature,  P.S.- — I  take  this  opportunity  of  con- 
gi-atidating  Lord  Aberdare  on  his  elevation  to  tha 
peerage.  His  lordship  ^vill,  however,  be  miased,  ^ 
fear,  at  the  Home  Oiiice." 


At  a  meeting  of  engineers  employed  u( 
ehip-buildiug  yards,  held  at  Limehouse  on  tne  6tb 
Dec,  resolutions  were  passed  that  an  advance  ol 
Ss.  per  week  be  asked  for,  and  that  unless  it  ba 
granted  they  cease  work  on  the  1st  of  January. 
This  form  of  demand  was  considered  preferable  to  a 
reauest  for  a  minimum  of  SSs,  Some  strong  remarki 
were  made  on  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  eitgiaeers'  unions,  who,  it  woa  said,  h&d  becoma; 
Asrely  soliti^aJUagitatoca. 
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A  STRAivGE  KE\'ELATION, 
A  London  correspondent  writes  : — "  It  will  be  re- 
naombered  that  on  April  1st,  1868  (ominous  unlucky 
day)  tlie  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Jlr.  Ward 
Hunt,  obtained  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  enable  the 
then  Postmaster- General,  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  to 
■cquire  and  maintain  the  electric  telegraphs  in  this 
kiDgdom.  The  chief  coiiipanies  bought  up  were  the 
Electric  and  International,  the  Magnetic,  the  United 
ijingdom,  and  Reuters.  The  amounts  to  be  paid  were 
lixed  by  arbitration,  and  it  vras  .supposed  that  every- 
£hing  had  been  arranged,  and  the  purchase  completed 
ajid  paid  for.  But  it  turns  out  that  ilr.  Disraeli's  Go- 
vernment, instead  of,  as  they  supposed,  having  bought 
the  freehold  of  the  telegraphs  from  the  aforeRaid  com- 
panies, bought  only  the  leasehold.  For  instance,  these 
telegraph  co^ipanies  in  many  instances  rented  the 
telegraph  lin^  from  the  railway  companies,  and  what 
they  sold  was  merely  their  lease  of  them,  though  the 
Government  thought  they  were  buying  the  lines  out 
and  out.  It  was  left  for  the  present  Government 
to  learn  the  mistake,  and  a  very  costly  one  it  is 
likely  to  prove.  Zanzibar  and  the  rest  of  it  aro 
mere  flea-bites  in  comparison.  For  instaiice,  at 
the  present  time  there  is  now  going  to  arbi- 
tration a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Lancashire 
md  Yorkshire  Railway  Company  for  the  telegraph  line 
which  the  Govemmeni;  supposed  it  had  purchased  from 
Hue  Magnetic  Company.  The  amount  of  Ihi.s  claim  is 
more  than  £950,000.  The  length  of  the  line  in  this 
instance  is  about  380  miles,  and  nteai'ly  £840,000  is 
e^ked  ;  then  there  are  about  sixty  miles  of  way-leave 
CD  branches  at  [Present  not  furnished  with  commercial 
wires,  but  oti  which  there  are  n'Hway  wires  availabla 
£or  commercial  purpose.',  and  for  this  about  £11,000  is 
leked,  and  £85,000  is  asked  for  compulsory  sale.  A  con- 
piderable  sum,  about  £38,000,  is  charged  for  prospec- 
tive increase.  Altogether  it  is  a  ver3'  tig  bill  indeed, 
md  it  is  only  one  out  of  many  which  Dr.  Playfair  may 
be  called  upon  to  pay.  I  s<ty  '  may,'  for,  of  course, 
Government  are  not  going  to  pay  if  they  can  help  it. 
33ie  matter  is  to  be  referred  to  two  arbitrators,  Mr. 
Weaver,  secretary  of  one  if  the  telegraph  companies, 
on  the  part  of  the  (-ovemment ;  and  Sir  John  Hawke- 
ehaw  on  the  part  of  the  Lanca..shire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway.  The  umpire  is  Sir  John  Kerslaka  The 
company  had  retained  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  who  was 
fCTj  succes.'sful  in  BarOn  Renter's  case  ;  but,  of  course, 
he  can  no  longer  act,  and  has  to  return  his  lee  of  500 
guineas.  Under  the  circumstances,  he  cannot  act  for 
iifie  Government,  and  I  presume  they  will  trust  to  the 
Attorney-General.  I  believe  that  Mr,  Samuel  Pope 
iasbeen  retained  in  Mr.  Harcourt's  place.  " 

CURIOUS  STORY  OF  A  STOLEN  BABY. 
In  the  year  1851,  amongst  the  shipping  at  New 
Orleans  was  a  ilesican  tracing  vessel  commanded  by 
&n  eccentric  Dutch  captain,  whose  character  had  been 
morbidly  affected  in  some  re.«pects  by  the  recent  loss 
of  an  infant  son,  for  whom  he  had  an  almost  insane 
affection.  The  child  had  died -in  Mexico,  and  a  letter 
from  his  wife  in  their  adopted  homi^  there  informed 
the  bereaved  father  of  the  sad  event,  but  it  seemed  as 
though  the  man  could  neither  comprehend  the  locality 
nor  the  fact  oc  the  death  ;  and  after  rending  and 
frantically  destroying  the  letter  it  became  liis  delusion 
thst  he  had  brought  the  boy  with  him  on  the  voyage, 
and  would  presently  find  him  astray  in  the  streets. 
Otherwise  fully  master  of  his  reason,  in  this  •  matter 
ije  was  hopelessly  insane,  and  spent  days  in  wander- 
ing moodiiy  ;Jong  the  water-side  of  the  city  in  search 
>f  the  supposed  truant.  At  last,  after  coming  aboard 
his  ship  very  hastily  one  afternoon,  with  some  kind  of 
muffled  bundle  in  his  arms,  and  hurriedly  looking  it  in 
tiis  private  cabin,  he  gave  orders  for  immediate  sail- 
ing in  the  most  excited  manner,  and  betrayed  intense 
Rgitation  until  the  vessel  was  fairl27  under  way.  Great- 

the  amariement  of  mates  and  sailors  to  discover  by 
Mid  by  tliat  the  bundle  which  had  been  so  huniediy 
Kirrifcd  into  the  cabin  was  a  very  handsome  little 
boy,  about  three  years  old,  who,  by  the  time  be 
vrta  allowed  to  play  on  the  deck,  exhibited  no  par- 
ticular sense  of  strangeness  or  distrsfs.  Where  be 
.  ame  from  no  olie  could  guetf3.  The  captain  called  and 
treated  him  as  his  own  son,  and  appeared  uncoEscious 
:)i  any  other  relation shirj  ;  and  as  tLe  deluded  man 
was  happy  once  more  in  the  misconoeptioa.his  iaferiors 
did  not  long  trouble  themselyea  mth  speculations  on. 
.  tie  gubjec\  -Upoa  fee  anayaL«i-wd#*jj»  at.JU.er  Me^" 


ican  port  the  crazed  father  carried  the  child  ashOre  to 
his  house,  and  had  scarcely  astonished  hia  wife  by  the 
introduction,  whan  he  was  seized  with  brain  fever,  im- 
perilling his  life  for  many  weeks.  During  the  delirium 
of  the  disease  he  repeatedly  boasted  of  having  reco- 
vered the  son  they  v.x>uld  have  made  him  believe  was 
dead.  But  with  hi^  ultimate  recovery  rame  a  carious 
change.  Regaining  his  full  rea;?on  with  his  health,  he 
did  not  at  first  even  recognise  the  boy,  and  it  was  ouly 
with  great  caution  that  he  was  gradually  reminded  of 
the  manner  of  the  young  stranger's  coming.  For  a 
time  he  could  remember  nothing  about  it,  and  then 
almost  reverted  to  insanity  as  the  facts  came  slowly 
;md  mistily  back  to  his  mind.  Leaving  the  child  at 
home,  he  hastened  back  to  New  Orleans.  Returning, 
ha  eold  his  ship,  remo\'ed  to  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  from  thenceforth  he  and  his  wife  adopted 
the  lad  as  their  own,  and  called  him  by  their 
name.  He  was  reared  and  educated  with  ample 
parental  care  and  liberality,  made  the  sole  heir  cf  his 
foster-father's,  very  respectable  property,  and  allowed 
to  reach  manhood  without  a  dream  of  his  true  na- 
tivity. Two  or  three  yeai-s  ago  the  captain's  wife  died, 
and  v.'as  iilialiy  mourned  by  the  youth  ;  and  not  until 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  present  writing  did  the 
captain's  ov/n  death-bed  bring  a  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery of  more  than  twenty  yeai's.  Finding  himself 
nesr  his  end,  some  two  or  three  months  ago,  the  for- 
mer skipper  of  the  traflsr,  now  a  decrepit  old  man, 
showed  to  his  adopted  s6na  crumpled  and  discoloured 
New  Orleans  ne^vipaper,  of  1851,  containing  an  adver- 
tifcement  of  a  handsome  reward  for  the  recovery  of  the 
body  of  a  little  boy,  supposed  to  have  been  drowned, 
the  son  of  the  captain  of  a  New  Jersey  vessel.  The 
dying  man  soiemaly  and  remorsefully  revealed  to  him 
t'aat  he  ha'd  been  the  infant  siippossd  to  be  drovrned, 
and  was  stolen  from  the  very  gang-plank  of  his  father's 
vessel  by  a  maniac  !  Last  week  a  heavily  be.irded  man 
of  foreign  aspect  presented  himself  at  the  home  of  a 
former  eea  captain  at  Cape  May,  in  New  Jersey,  ■«  ith 
the  old  Orleana  newspaper  and  the  above  strange  his- 
tory, and  a"ked  to  he  received  as  the  long  'ost  son. 
According  to  a  despatch  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  his 
pretension  was  denied,  and  he  has  returned  to  Mexico, 
where  he  is  a  rich  man. 
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EPITAPHIAITA. 
[specially  COLLBCTKD.] 
At  St,  Agnes,  Cornwall  : — 
Hero  lies  the  body  of  ^oan  Ccrthcw, 
BoT  at  St.  CoJt'.inb,  died  at  St.  Cuej 
Chilfh  en  she  had  live — 
'1  liTttO  .ire  dead  and  two  alive  ; 
These  ttat  are  dead  chosine  rather 
To  dfo  with  their  mother  thxm  live  with  tteir  mher. 

On  a  cardmaksr: — 

His  card  is  cut  ;  long'  days  he  shuffled  through 

'I'he  game  of  life  ;  he  dealt  as  others  do. 
-  Thougli  he  by  honours  tells  not  its  amount, 
When  the  last  trump  is  pia)'J  his  tric'is  will  count 

From  the  churchyard  of  Barwick-in-Elmet,  Tork- 
shire  : — 

Here  lies,  retired  from  busy  ecenes, 
A  first  lieutenant  of  marhies. 
Who  lately  lived  in  gay  content 
On  board  the  brave  t>hip  Diligent ; 
Now  stripp  ed  of  all  hi^'  warlilio  sliO'H', 
And  laid  in  bos  of  elm  b^iiov.', 
norifined  in  earth  in  narrow  bordei.'s, 
He  ris€=  not  tiU  fuither  orders. 

On  the  monument  of  a  miser  : — 

The  wretched  man  who  moulders  hern 

Cared  not  for  soul  or  hody  lost, 
But  only  wept  when  death  uiew  near, 
.  To  tliink.  hQy  much  his  tomb  would  cost. 

On  Miss  Arabella,  Young,  a  loqua;olcus  lady 
Here  remits  in  silent  cliy, 

Mias  Ara,bell;i,  Voung, 
Who  cu  the  2!  Et  of  Jlay 
Bcsa,a  to  hold  her  tonguo. 

In  a  churchyard  in  Birmingham  : — 
Oh,  cruel  death,  why  wert  thou  so  uiikiiid, 
Tti  ta,ko  the  one  aud  la.we  the  other  behind  'f 
Thou  sltr^uld'st  have  taken  b'jth  or  neither, 

•  V/.iiTh  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  tho  surviv(;r. 

\  'At  Wood  Dittbn,  on  a  gravestone  in  which  is  fixed 
zti  iron  dish,  » a'--cc4-'jii'jg  to-  tSe  instructions  of  de- 
ceased :• —  ■  ■'">"    f  • 

ffSy^m.^Syraon's  oh.  1753,  o?t  80. 
Here'  lies.niy  corpse,  who  was  the  rnau 

That  loved  a  sOp  in  the  drippfeg-pan  ; 
E'jt  now,  believe  ma,  I  am  ftead, 

iiov/  the  pun  staudSat  luy  hr.xi. 
!-tiil  for  theiiops  tiil  the  last  i  •.•ried, 
But  could  not  eat,  and  SO  I  died. 
My  neighbours,  they  perhaps  will  laugh  ■  ^ ' 
V/tisin  they  do  read  iny  epitaph,  . .    ,.  ■  , 


MILK. 

The  first  of  three  lectures  on  "  The  Food  Question 
as  affected  by  recently-introduced  Preserved  Articlea 
of  Diet,"  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Edwin  Lankester 
(coroner  for  Middlesex),  in  the  Rayal  Institution. 

Thw  Lecturer,  whose  immediate  subject  was  Milk 
and  Conden.?ed  Milk,"  said  that  the  food  question  lay 
at  the  root  of  all  other  questions,  beoaute  unless  man 
was  fed  well  he  could  do  nothing  well.  Good  food  ■wag  ■ 
good  health,  good  work,  and  good  life,  mental  as  welf 
as  physical,  and  he  was  happy  to  say  that  we  wevfi' 
clearljr  making  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  action 
of  food  on  the  system,  and  that  we  had  been  able 
apply  to  the  preservation  and  multiplication  ox  articles 
of  food  scientific  prin'ciples  which,  if  acted  upon ' 
generally,  would  affect  vei-y  largely  the  health  of  the 
community.  The  introduction  of  condensed  milk  into 
the  food  of  human  beings  had  taken  place  within  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  ^ears  ;  and  its  value  was  very 
imperfectly  known  at  present.  Muk  contained  all  th= 
constituents  necessaryforthe  support  and  gi-owth  of  the 
human  body.  Liebeg  had  laid  it  down  that  food  might 
be  divided  intotl'.c-  flcih  formers,  heat  givers,  and  mineral; 
matters.  Of  course,  water  wa.s  another  gi-eat  consti- 
tuent; and  milk  contained  just  the  proper  proportion  of, 
flesh-forming,  heat-forming,  mineral,  and  water  ele- 
ments. If  we  skimm.ed  the  cream  from  a  quanvity  o5' 
milk,  the  serum  would  be  left,  and  by  putting  intoit 
vinegar  or  other  acid  we  should  get  curds.  Some  frugal 
housewives  pressed  the  ciu-ds  so  obtained,  and' con- 
verted them  into  exceedingly  hai'd  and  innutfitioug 
cheese,  which,  it  was  said,  dogs  barked  at,  and'  pigs 
grimted  at,  but  neither  vrould  eat  (laughter).  Cheesa 
ought"  to  contain  at  kast  the  cream  of  the  mills'' 
from  which  it  was  made ;  and  the'  best  cheese  coii- 
tained  a  double  share  of  cre:\m,  or,  iu  other  words,  a., 
quantity  of  milk  with  its  own  cream,  and  a  quagiit,^ 
o£  cream  without  its  ■  own  milk.  Double  G-loucester 
and  Stilton  cheeses  were  made  in  this  way.  He<;co(n» 
fessed  that  he  could  not  yield  to  the  theory  that^'fleah- 
forming  was  also  force-giving  food  ;  and,  if  he  tiiought 
correctly  on  this  poiht,  we  were  asking  for  rnerA  foroup 
workiug-meu  when  ibwould  be  better  toask  for^butter— 
we  might  be  asking  fdr  animal  fibre  when  itrwould  be 
better  to  ask  for  vegetable  starch.  He  believed  in  tha 
theory  that  heat-giving  food  was  the  source  of  force 
and  this  was  a  very  impoitant  practical  consi< 
deration,  because  if  we  foimd  that  sugar,  but- 
ter, milk,  eggs,  rice,  and  eo  on,  -were  more  ca- 
pable than  meat  of  supplying  woriking  power,  tha 
price  of  meat  would  decrease  enormously,  in  the  nur- 
sery, farinaceous  food  was  used  too  much,  and  milk, 
which  contained  both  sugar  and  butter,  was  novy  used, 
enough.  Farinaceous  food  contained  neither  sugar  nov 
b'atter,  nor  could  it  be  made  a  substitute  for  them  ; 
and  this  was  one  reasonwhy  St)  per  cent,  of  our  children 
died  before  they  were  fivcyeai's  old.  Good  milk  should 
contain,  on  the  average,  nine  per  cent,  of  cream,  and 
have  a  specific  gra  vity  01  lO'SO  or  lO'ol,  Tt  was  easy 
taprurchase  simple. instruments  by  which  liousewives 
could  test  their  milk  each  morning.  The  lecturer  hav- 
ing  explained  the  way  in  which  condensed  milk  is  ma- 
nufactured, said  it  posse.ssed  all  the  advantages  of  fresh 
rnilE;  with  none  of  its  dangers.  There  was  no  doubti 
that  some  of  the  most  grievous  attacks  or  tyj^hoidfever 
which  had  tsicn  place,  in  this  countny  had  arisen  n-ooj 
mOk,  because  the  germs  of  the  disease  wc're  contained 
in  the  wells  from  which  water  had  been  taken  to  adul- 
terate the  mil';i.  But  no  fear  iieed  be  entertained  thai! 
condensed  milk  contamed  the  seeds  of  disease.  A 
small  can  of  condensed  milk,  which  might  be  bought 
for  Elevenpence  or  eightpeuce,  woald  make  about  tv.  o 
quarts  of  good  milk  fur  domestic  use,  :  .nd  it  might  ba 
safely  >ised  instead  of  u-jw  niiik. 


The  Board,  of  Trade  have  ordered  an  inquiry  to  take 
place  at  Plymouth  into  the  circumstancts  attending 
the  loss  of  the  Villedu  Havre. 

It  is  rumoured  in  Limerick  that  Mr.  Cregan  has 
lodged,  or  is  about  to  lodge,  a  petition  against  the  Tf,- 
turn  of  Mr.  Cieary  as  Mayor  of  Limerick  for  the  ea-  ' 
suing  year. 

PAliM  VoR  BLE.:.CHr.vO  J'SiL.—Tao  foUov.icg  u 
the  specification  of  a  patent  for  bleaching  jute  and 
other  fibres,  taken  out  by  Proiessor  J.  Y.  W."  Hodges, 
Belfast  : — The  yarn  or  clolh  is  first  stcsped  ic  -< 
vv-eak  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonat.e  for  two  hoiir^, 
and  afterwards  boiled  ler  two  hours  ;  it  is  then 
steeped  for  one  hour  in  a  weak  solution  of  hydrochlorio 
:!cid,  and  then  washed.  It  i.s  aftiT wards -placed  in  a 
Roiution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  theuiu  a  soluriaa  ot  " 
oxychloride  of  magnesium;  and  finally  steeped  inwea^ 
h-"^o«}jiori<3  Sjoid,  and  then  well  washed  au'i  drisd.". 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

Potato  Waiters. — Peel  and  waeh  potatoes,  and  cut 
Shem  into  tiin  elioea.  Witji  an  apple-corer  cut  these 
slices  into -wafers,  aad  toss  these  in  butter  over  the  fire 
till  they  are  a  nob  brfrtvn.  They  should  be  vary  arisp 
done,  and  may^be  served  on  the  same  diah  with 
the  Eunelts. 

BtJTTEBiiiLB;  Oakes) — Sift  one  pound  of  flour  fnto 
a  pan.  Dissolve  a  teaspoonf  al  of  carbonate  of  eoda  in 
a  uttle  ■warm  water,  and  bent  it  up  well  with  a  teacup- 
ful  of  buttermilk.  Stir'thi".  into  the  iiour  ;  add  two 
eggs,  well  beaten,  and  sufiioient  buttermilk  to  make  a 
thin  butter.    Baka  at  onoo  on  a  griddle. 

Gi>'GER  Wine. — Put  into  a  stone  bottle  one  pint  of 
wluekey,  one  gill  of  white  wine,  half  a  pound  of  loaf 
ragar,  one  ounce  of  ginger  root,  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  the  rind  of  one  lemuu,  thinly  pared.  Cork  the 
bottle  tightly,  and  let  it  stand  for  two  weeks,  shaking 
It  very  hard  two  or  three'.times  a  day.  Strain  it,  and 
bottle  it  for  use. 

SiTELTS  IS  Batter.s — -'Wash  smelts  and  dry  thein  on 
a  coarse  towel.  Prepare  a  ftliiu  batter  of  (lour,  eggs,  and 
milk,  and  have  a  frying  panton  the  nre,  with  equal  parts 
of  lard  and  butter  boiling  iiot.  Dip  each  smelt  into 
the  batter,  and  fry  thern  to  a  rich  V^rowu  in  the  fat. 
Drain  them  over  the  grid  iron',  a  moment  before  serving 
to  absorb  the  grease.  > 

Lemon  Pie. — Take  the  juice  of  three  large,  fresh 
lemons,  and  the  grated  riud  of  two,  the  whites  of  six 
'oggs,  and  the  yolks  of  four,  well  beaten,  a  quarter  of 
e  pound  of  butter  and  half  a  pounA  of  powdered  sugar, 
beaten  together  to  a  cream.  Mix:  all  these  ingredi- 
lents  well  together,  and  bake  in  pie  dishes  lined  with 
puff  paste,  wiuhout  upper  cniet. 

T>vrCB  Bbkad. — Make  a  good  light  dough,  as  for  any 
light  wheat  bread,  and  lot  it  rise.  VvTien  it  is  ready  to 
knead,  for  every  pound  of  flour  allow  two  ounces  of 
powered  white  sugar,  and  one  ounce  of  cjiraway  seeds. 
Mjx  these  well  with  the  dough  in  kneading,  and  form 
into  loaves.  Score  the  top  of  each  loaf  with  a  knife, 
and  bake  in  moderate  ovpus  till  the  top  is  a  rich  dark 
brown.  Glaze  the  top  while  warm  with  the  white  of 
an  egg,.and  replace  a  few  minutes  in  the  oven. 

Italiajj  RijSK. — Boil  quarter  of  a  pound  Italian 
maccaroni  in  fast-boiling  water  until  perfectly  tender. , 
Drain  it,  ahd  mash  St  through  a  eolandt-r.  Rub  it  j 
into  one  pound  of  dry  flour,  at  the  same  time  rubbing 
in  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter.  Add  Buffi- 
cient  Bweet  milk  to  make  a  soft  dough,  and  a  gill  of 
baker's  yeast.  Let  it  rise  in  a  warm  place.  Knead  a 
little  and  add  half  a  pound  of  dried  currants,  well 
floured.  Form  into  rusk,  and  bake  in  a_  quick  oven. 
Glaze,  while  warm,  with  white  of  egg,  and  set  in  the 
ovea.  ■ 

CECirPETS.— Dry  two  pounds  of  flour  before  tha  fire, 
and  add  to  it  a  teaspoonrul  of  salt.  Mix  it  with  luke- 
warm milk  till  it  forms  a  stiff  batter.  Beat  three  eggs 
tni  very  light  and  add  to  the  batter.  ,A  dd  three  table- 
Bpoonf  Ills  of  brewer's  yeaat.  Mis  well,  cover,  and  stand 
Ln  a  warm  place  to  rise.  Butter  muffin  rings  and  put 
them  in  rows  on  a  well-buttered  tin  pan.  Fill  each  one 
half  full  of  the  crumpet  batter,  and  bake  them  in  a 
quick  oven  till  light  and  a  delicate  brown.  Tear  each 
one  open  with  the  fingers,  put  in  a  lump  of  butter,  and 
close  again.    Serve  very  hot  on  a  hot  plate. 

Orange  Cake.- — Put,  with  the  whites  of  ten  eggs, 
three  tablespoonfnlH  of  oi-a.nge-flower  water,  and  whisk 
them  to  a  stiii'  froth  ;  ndd  a  pound  of  refined  pulver- 
ized Bttgar,  and  the  gTatfjd  rind  and  juice  of  two  large 
orangee.  Beat  well  together.  Beat  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs  tin  thick  and  smooth,  and  add  to  this  mixture. 
When  thoroughly  incorporated,  sift  in,  beating  all  the 
time,  one  pound  of  supei'fine  wheat  flour.  Put  tie 
batter  into  a  pan  lined  with  buttered  paper,  and  stick 
in  the  top  pieces  of  candied  orange  peol.  Bake  hi  a 
very  slow  oven  for  an  hour.  If  you  ice  the  cake,  add 
the  juice  of  half  an  orange  to  the  icing. 

Ragout  of  Turkey. — Cut  a  turkey  into  pieces  at 
each  joint,  and  the  breast  and  back  into  three  or  four 
pieces.  Cover  this  with  clear  cold  water,  and  simmer 
it  for  half  an  hour.  Slice  three  large  onions,  and 
fry  them  to  a  rich  brown  in  three  ounces  of  butter, 
dredging  in,  whilo  frying,  two  tablespoonf ule  of  flour. 
Add  to  this,  stirring  well,  the  gravy  from  the  turkeys 
add  a  few  pieces  of  fat  satt  pork,  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
small  fresh  lemon,  cut  in  Elioea.  Replace  tl^e  turkey 
in  this  graivy,  cover  the  pot,  and  aunmer  slowly  till 
tie  meat  is  perfectly  tender.  Serve  in  a  deeo  dish 
with  the  giuvy.  Cold  turkey  may  ba  dressed  m  the 
same  way,  but  will  not  reqvdre  eo  louah  cookii^.  j.;tha 
gravy  ana  aeasonin*  BbowjMi  i*4tai80tigj»l2r^is3»  lie* 


GAEDEX  xMEMS. 


FRxnv  HousKs. — Prrrss. — The  tomperature  of  fruit- 
ing plants,  and  of  those  which  are  required  to  show 
fruit  speedily,  should  ha  about  CO  degr,.  to  65  degG.  at 
night,  with  a  riie  of  5  degs.  or  10  degs.  in  the  daytime, 
according  to  the  influences  prevailing  estemally  at  the 
time.  Keep  the  air  in  the  house  moderately  moist ; 
this  is  indispensable,  espeoiL-ily  if  much  fire-heat  be 
required,  and  it  should  be  effected  without  eyi-inging 
the  plants.  Successional  planta,  which  are  not  required 
to  start  into  fruit  before  the  early  part  of  the  ensuing 
year,  should  have  a  night  temperature  of  about  58 
deg.?.,  and  a  rise  of  6  degs.  more  during  the  day,  and 
75  degs.  at  the  roots.  A  drier  state  of  the  air  about 
these  plants  will  be  necessary,  and  they  should  have 
but  little  water  at  the  roots,  but  care  giiould  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  soil  does  not  become  parching  dry,  or 
it  will  prove  detrimental.  'W^henever  favourable  for  sc! 
d(jing,  ventilate,  so  that  the  temperature  in  the  house 
does  not  exceed  75  degs. ;  other  stock,  and  suckers 
which  have  beeli  potted  this  autumn,  may  range 
from  od  degs.  to  65  degs.  An  occasional  sprinkling 
of  tha  surfaces  available  in  the  house  will  be  neoeeeaiy 
when  the  plants  are  kept  gradually  growing.  AVhere 
leaves  are  employed  for  beds  for  pine  plants,  t.ake  ad- 
vantage of  dry  weather  to  collect  them  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  it  will  render  them  more  la-sting,  and  fermenta- 
tion less  rapid.  It  is  not  advisable  to  plunge 
plants  into  newly-made  beds  ;  but,  if  circumstances 
necessitate  its  being  done,  strict  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  beds  will  be  indLspensable. 

Kitchen  Garden, — Digging  or  trenching  all  vacant 
quarters  should  be  proceeded  with  as  fast  as  opportu- 
nity occurs.  Wall  borders,  &c.,  should  have  all  the 
fallen  leaves  ■  cleared  oif,  and  be  forked  over  where 
practicable.  Avoid  uiin§  the  spade  on  borders  devoted 
to  the  roots  of  fruit  tree.s,  unless  when  necessary  for 
root  pruning*  Clean  ofl"  fallen  leaves  from  permanent 
winter  crops  of  spinach,  cabbage,  lettuce,  &.c.,  and  fill 
up  with  strong  plants  from  the  seed  beds  any  vacancy 
that  may  occur  in  the  latter.  Plant  garhc  asid  shallots 
on  a  good  rich  soil ;  these  make  much  finer  bull>3 
planted  now  thna  when  deferred  until  spring.  Con- 
tinue to  take  up  cauliflowers  or  brocoli,  as  also  endive 
and  lettuce  approaching  mattuity,  and  stow  awaj'  in 
pits  for  winter  use  ;  where  room  is  at  command  all 
these  should  now  be  taken  in,  as  we  may  anticipate 
hard  weather  shortly.  Late-sown  turnips,  now  of 
nice'^i^e  for  use,  may  bo  taken  up,  trimmed,  and 
stored  up  for  general  use  during  winter  ;  if  a  large 
quantity  are  required,  a  portion  may  be  earthed  up 
outdoors,  to  be  taken  in  at  a  later  period. 

In  the  forcing  department,  if  the  first  bed  of  aspa- 
ragus has  not  been  ah-eady  planted,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  doing  so.  The  bed,  previous  to  planting,  should 
have  a  bottom-heat  of  80  deg.  to  85  degs.  On  this 
place  a  layer  of  B'od  four  inches '  thick,  afterwards 
placing  the  roots  thickly  together  thereon,  and  covering 
with  light  soil  four  to  five  inches  above  the  crown.  Give 
a  gentle  watering  if  required,  and  keep  the  lights  close 
until  the  buds  begin  to  appear,  when  a  little  air  must 
be  given  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Where  conve- 
niei;ce  exists,  as  an|early  peach-house  or  vinery  now 
stirted,  a  few  pots  of  pe-Js  may  be  sown,  using  pots 
twelve  to  thirteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  peas  when 
well  up  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  and  more  airy 
situation,  and  fur  nish  a  useful  early  supply.  Only  very 
dwarf  kinds  are  admissible.,  and  of  these  Maclean's 
Little  Gem  isthe  best.  Tubers  of  earlyilcinds  of  potatoes 
for  frame-planting  may  be  placed  thinly  on  the  floor 
of  a  warm  house,  and  covered  with  a  little  light  soil, 
eo  as  to  make  two  or  three  inches  of  growth,  when 
they  may  be  lifted  without  injuring  the  roots,  and 
planted  in  beds  previously  prepared  and  soiled  ready 
to  receive  them. 


FACBTLE. 


The  Hfapano-Amerlcan  complication  has  prorved 
more  dlflBoult  in  its  dentmement  than  the  apparently 
smooth  telegrams  of  the  last  few  days  had  mdicated. 
The  matter  has  now  assumed  a  new  phase,  but  not  an 
altogerfcher  unforeseen  one.  The  Santiago  authorities 
have  proved  recalcitrant,  and,  bloated  witli  their  san- 

fuinary  triimiph,  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
paoi&h  XSovemment  with  refeLrence  to  the  surrender 
of  tiha  Virginius.  Any  attempt  "to  carry  out  th« 
■wishes  of -the  authoritiee  a;bfaoime  in  thia-matUar  woald. 
lead,  sayB-^the  Oaptain-Gerteral,  to  "iriglxtful  commo-' 
tions  and  a  serious  catastrophe."  We  fear  that  the  ) 
obstinacy  of  the  of&ciais  who  refuse  to  make  repara- 
tiaa  for  the  butchery  at  Santiago  mill  lead  to  still., 
taoTA  *^friglftfuL---co^mlotionsf'iand  **  seiiona^Msta-i 


Th«  Iat«  Rev,  Dr.  Bethune  was  a  great  wit  and  Toryi' 
fond  of  a  joke.  Meeting  a  brother  clergyman  one  day, 
who  was  a  theological  profeiisor  and  a  notoriously  dull 
preacher,  he  said  to  him,  "  Professor,  they  say  you  ar» 
the  greatest  revivalist  of  the  aga"  "  Ah,  mdeed  t 
Eow  is  that  ?"  smilingly  asked  the  flattered  profe.s."?or\, 
"  .Because,  after  every  one  of  your  acrmons,  there  ia 
always  a  great  awakening  !" 

The  most  original  spelling  we  have  ever  eeen  ik  tha 
following,  from  an  old  book.  It  beats  modem  pho^ 
netics. — 80  you  be — a  tub.  80  oh  !  pea — a  top.  Bal 
80 — bat.  See  80— cat.  Pea  80— pat.  Are  80— ratk 
See  oh  !  double  you — cow.  See  you  be — cub.  See  a. 
bee — cab.  Be  you  double  tea^butt.  See  a  doubl* 
ell— cr.ll. 

A  school-girl,  in  order  to  convince  a  jealous  boy  that* 
aha  liked  him  better  than  ehe  did  some  other  urchin,, 
exclaimed,  "  Of  course  I  like  you  better  than  I  do  Bill, 
for  don't  I  miss  words  of  my  spelling  lesson  on  purpose, 
60  as  to  be  down  at  the  foot  where  you  always  are  :" 

Appropriate  names  for  wives  : — For  a  lawyer's  wife, 
Sue  ;  for  a  teamster's  wife.  Carry ;  for  a  fisherman's, 
Ket-ty  J  for  a  shoemaker's,  Peg-gy  ;  for  a  printer's, 
Em-ma  ;  for  an  auctioneer's,  Bid-dy  ;  for  an  engineer' s^ 
Bridg-it  ;  for  a  chemist's,  Ann  Eliza  (analyzer). 

"  What  a  temper  that  boy  has  !"  exclaimed  a  mother 
to  her  husband.  "  I  don't  sea  where  he  got  it, ;  not 
from  me,  Fm  sure."  "  Ifo,  my  dear,"  replied  the  meek, 
husband,  "  he  didn't  get  it  from  you,  for  I'm  sura 
you've  never  lost  any." 

"  Pretty  bad  under  foot  to-day,"  said  one  citizen  to 
another,  as  they  met  in  the  street.  Tea,  but  it's  fina 
overhead,"  responded  the  other.  "  True  enough," 
said  the  first,  "but  then  very  few  a:  e  going  thalj 
\^'ay." 

A  widow  lady,  who  is  engaged  to  a  bachelor  &eigh-> 
hour  that  owns  a  large  farm  and  comfortable  dweli- 
ing,  says  she  loves  the  ground  he  walks  upon,  aa4 
adores  the  house  he  livea  in.  That  is  sometliing  lika 
true  love. 

The  question  for  discussion  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
scientists  was,  "  Wliich  travels  fastest,  heat  or  cold  f 
It  wae  decided  in  favour  of  heat,  as  many  present  ha(i 
often  been  able  to  catch  cold, 

"  Murder  is  a  very  serious  ^thlng,  sir,"  said  a  judgd 
to  a  convicted  prisoner  ;  "  it  is  nest  to  stealing  a  mula 
or  a  horse,  sir,  and  I  shall  send  you  tp  prison  for  sis; 
years,  sir." 

"  What  should  I  talk  about  this  evening  f '  asked  % 
prosy  speaker  of  one  of  his  ajmected  auditors^ 
■'  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  would  be  just  about  th^ 
thing,"  was  the  reply.  i 

It  is  understood  now-a-d»ys  tha*  when  a  youngf 
lady  asks  a  gentleman  to  see  if  one  of  her  rings  will  go, 
on  his  little  finger,  that  she  is  mildly  hinting  at  somo^ 
thing. 

"  I  say,  Joe,  what's  the  xnatter  with  your  eyes  f- 
"  Oh,  nothing,  only  my  wife  told  me  to  get  up  and, 
make  a  fire,  and  I  told  her  to  make  it  herself — that's 
aU." 

"  I  don't  see  what  water  always  wants  to  freeze  with 
the  sKppery  side  up  for,"  blubbered  an  urchin  whoj 
had  just  verified  the  fact,  ^ 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  cold  in  the  head^ 
and  cold  in  the  feet  *  One  teases  the  nose  and  tha 
other  freezes  the  toes, 

A  man  that  does  not  know  anything  will  be  sura 
to  tell  it  the  first  time  he  gets  a  chance. 

It  is  said  that  there  never  was  an  honest  redbreast  | 
he  is  always  a  robin. 

An  expensive  wife  makes  a  pensive  husband. 

The  beat  ♦hing-oitf  is  a  conflagration. 

When  does  a  man  feel  girlish  i   When  ho  makes  hia 
maiden  speech. 

Why  is  an  orchestra  of  violins  like  an  over  polity 
mao  ?    Because  it  is  full  of  bows  and  scrapes. 

Mliy  are  the  bores  at  a  theatre  the  saddest  places  of 
amusement  ?   Because  they  are  always  in  tiers  (liearB)^ 

^hy  should  the  world  become  blind  if  deprived  o^ 
its  philosophers  1    Because  there  would  be  no  seers. 

Why  is  a  beggar  like  a  barrister  ?  Because  he  pleads. 

Why  is  a  grave-digger  like  a  waterman  ?  Becausa 
he  handles  skulls. 

Why  was  Don  Quixote  like  a  policeman  ?  Becaue* 
he  went  on  knight  knight  duty). 

Why  does  Sir  Oolia  Campbell  resemble  a  populaj 
Spanish  dance  ?    Because  he  is  a  bold  hero  (boldero)*, 

W"hy  may  carpenters  reasonably  believe  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  stone  ?    Because  they  never  sav  iU, 

WI^  is  a  pianist  lika. tha  ^rarder^43insoa-t 
caTiaaJifrfins*irs.^ey9k 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


It  is  said  in  London  that  Prince  Arthur ^lias  volun- 
f ered  for  the  Ashantee  expedition. 

The  Telegraphic  Journal  has  published  an  almanack 
pspecially  valuable  to  telegraphic  inquirers. 

The  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Switzerland  and 
Portugal  has  been  signed. 

A  Correspondent  informs  us  that  Captain  Nolan  has 
\)een  prosecuting  his  canvasa  in  Gort  and  its  neigh* 
ixjurhood. 

The  Porte  has  ordered  the  Turkish  troops  to  with 
draw  from  Mihuka,  and  not  to  interfere  wth  the 
Arabian  tribes  in  alhance  with  Englan.'l. 

Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  the  new  Solicior- General,  has 
been  s  re-elected  member  for  Oxford  without  oppo- 
sition. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  states  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  will  leav*  Vienna  on  a  visit  to  St.  Petersburg 
on  January  7th. 

The  hearing  of  the  Taunton  Election  Petition  against 
the  return  of  the  Attorney -General  is  hxed  to  com- 
paence  on  January  l2th.  * 

Egerton  Cotton  Mill,  at  Farnworth,  near  Bolton, 
were  destroyed  by  fire  on  Dec.  4.  Damage  estimated 
fit  five  thousand  pounds  ;  covered  by  insurance. 

The  Vienna  Presse  states  the  Porte  has  admitted  the 
right  of  the  Roumanian  Government  to  conclude  in- 
ternational treaties,  except  those  of  a  political  nature. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  gets  £40,000  under  the  will 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  who  has  died  worth  tiiree  mil- 
Jions  sterHng. 

Ladies'  waterproof  cloalcs,  so  hght  that  they  can 
easily  be  folded  into  a  parcel  small  enough  to  be  car- 
ried in  the  dress  pocket,  are  now  sold  in  Ottawa. 

A  new  legaj  club  under  distinguished  patronage  is 
spoken  of,  to  be  called  "Verulam,"  and  set  up  in  the 
peighbourhood  of  Lincoln's  Inn-fields. 

The  friends  of  the  late  Dr.  Frith  are  about  to  erect 
R  stained  window  in  Nenagh  Church  to  the  memoiy  of 
the  lamented  gentleman. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  Eardley  Wilmot,  the  young 
officer  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  with  the  Ashantees 
at  Dunquah,  was  the  third  son  of  Sii-  John  Eardley 
Eardley- Wilmot. 

Earl  Dudley,  one  of  the  most  extensive  English 
coalmasters,  has  reduced  the  price  of  his  coal  one 
shilling  per  ton  all  round.  His  lordship's  example,  it 
•is  expected,  will  be  pretty  genei-aUy  imitated, 

Sir.  Gladstone  has  consented  to  receive  a  deputation 
in  the  course  of  nest  month  from  the  Federal  Union  of 
Agricultural  and  General  Labourers,  relative  to  the  as- 
similation of  the  borough  and  county  franchise. 

A  new  London  daily  paper,  to  be  called  the  Circle, 
mil  be  published  in  January  next.  The  Circle  will 
report  and  represent  subjects  of  local  interest  in  the 
metropolis. 

The  vacant  chair  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Queen's 
College,  Galway,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Patrick  J.  Pye,  late  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in 
the  College.    Dr.  Pye  is  a  graduate  of  the  coUege. 

According  to  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  fiom  a  note 
in  the  current  number  of  Catholic  Irdard,  that  number 
contains  not  only  a  poem  by  Mr.  Denis  Floi-cnce 
MacCarthy,  but  poems  by  his  daughter  and  his  son. 
"  Poetical  gifts  are  sometimes  hereditary." 

The  story  of  "  Young  Brown."  in  the  ComhUl  Ma- 
yaziTie,  may  possibly,  and  probsily  will,  be  illustrated 
by  a  suit  for  libel,  brought  by  a  very  distinguished 
Duke,  of  high  social  and  persoual  reputation,  against 
the  publishers. 

It  is  stated  Mr.  Crum  Ewing  will  retire  from  the  re- 
presentation of  Paisley,  through  HI  health.  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Coates  and  Mr.  Holmes  are  mentioned  as  probable 
Liberel  candidates.  Mr.  Houston  is  expected  to  come 
forward  as  a  Conservative. 

The  Flamsteed  steamer,  of  and  from  Liverpool, 
foundered  on  November  24th,  after  collision  With  her 
Mr.jesty's  ship  Bellerophon.  The  crew  and  passengers 
were  saved.  The  crew  havo  arrived  at  Lisbon  per 
the  lUimane. 

A  memorial  has  been  presented  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone by  the  Society  of  Arts,  praying  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Hoyal  commission,  or  a  joint  committee 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  undertake  a  full  and 
prolonged  inquiry  into  the  question  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  railways  by  the  State. 

The  Irish  Church  TemporaKties  Gommissioners  have 
written  to  the-  clerks  of  the  several  unions  La  Ireland, 
T'xjuiring  to  be  furnished  with  returns  of  all  the 
burial  grounds  in  Ireland,  and  Of  the  position  in  which 
they  are  placed  in  respect  to  the  church  with  which 
tbej  may  be  connected.     This  iaformatioa  mU  ea« 


able  the  commissioners  to  determine  what  burial 
grounds  are  vested  respectively  in  the  Representa- 
tive Church  BodyJ  and  in  the  guardir.hs  of  the 
poor. 

Amongst  the  contributors  with  Mr.  Black  to  tha 
Christmas  number  of  the  Illustrated  London  News  will 
be  Captain  Mayne  Reid. 

The  North  German  Gazette  of  Dec.  5th  announces, 
in  the  most  pointed  manne?-,  by  Royal  command,  that 
there  is  not  the  lea^t  fouudation  for  the  report,  pub- 
lished by  certain  ncv^spapors,  that  a  duel  had  been 
fought  by  Generals  Von  Jlauteufl'el  and  Gioeben.  The 
story  is  completely  uutrue. 

A  murder  is  alleged  to  have  been  comlihitted  ou 
Dec.  6th,  withiu  a  short  distance  of  Cu.'itlehiar.  A 
man  named  M'Nicholls  was  found  murdered  at  a  place 
known  as  Kilkeuny,  and  a  man  has  been  arrested  on 
suspicion. 

The  children  of  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bai  tholdy  oifer 
to  give  up  all  their  father's  musical  mauusciipts  on 
condition  that  the  German  Government  ])resents  two 
purse?,  each  containing  70'J  thalers,  to  young  musicians 
v/oithy  lA  encouragement. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  Dean  Stanley,  Earl  Granville,  and 
other  distitiguished  persons  attended  the  private  view 
of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  "  Shadow  of  Death."  It  is  said 
that  Messrs.  Agnew  have  given  £14,000  for  the  pic- 
ture. 

A  Liverpool  pilot  was  taken  to  America  im  a  White 
Star  steamer,  much  against  his  will,  the  weather 
being  so  heavy  that  he  could  not  be  landed.  A 
gentleman  being  asked  what  the  pilot  mu.st  have 
said  when  he  saw  Boston,  replied  : — "  Hejprobably  ex- 
claimed, '  That  Mersey  I  do  others  show  that  Mersey 
show  to  me." 

The  female  orchestra,  which  was  so  well  received  at 
Vienna  during  the  Exhibition,  compased  of  it>  per- 
formers under  the  direction  of  Madame  Armanu 
Weinlich,  is  now  giving  concerts  at  the  Ca-sino,  Rue 
Cadet,  Paris.  The  conductress  is  a  young  woman  of 
graceful  appearance,  who  directs  her  executants  with 
decision  and  correctness. 

"  Speaking  of  extiavagance  in  dress,"  writes  Ca£)tain 
Crosstree,  "  the  most  expensively  dressed  man  1  ever 
saw  was  an  African  chief  on  the  Gold  Coast.  His 
wives  had  anointed  him  thoroughly  with  palm  oil,.and 
then  powdered  him  from  head  to  foot  with  gold  dust. 
You  never  saw  in  your  life  a  man  got  up  bo  '  uttei-ly 
regardless  of  expense. "  '  . 

'S\ie  Mondiu)  Pout  eaya  : — "  Typhoid  ^ever  has  bcpn 
prevalent  for  several  weeks  past  in  some  of  the  col- 
leges at  Cambridge,  and  at  the  present  time  the  epi- 
deuric  is  rapidly  increasing.  C'aius  College  is  entirely 
deserted,  and  the  students  are  leaving  King's,  Queen's, 
and  Trinity  Hall  in  large  numbers." 

The  labour  Dr.  Kenealy  must  uudergo  is  very  con- 
siderable. Each  morning  he  comes  into  couit  with  his 
speech  written — the  scenes  with  tho  bench  aud  the 
exchanges  with  the  jury  of  course  being  extias,  for 
which  allowance  has  to  he  made. 

H.M.S.  Agiucourt  and  Northunil)erlaiid-  -Admu^ls 
Hornby  iUid  Hancock  -with  the  British  squadron,  ar- 
rived at  Lisbon,  Dec.  Sth,  fi-om  Madeiia,  all  well.  Sir 
C.  A.  Murriiy  has  returned  from  Madeiia  on  boaixl  one 
of  ll.M.'s  ships. 

M.  Gondinet  has  produced,  at  the  Porte  S.aint 
Martin,  Paris,  a  grand  historical  di  iuiia,  in  five  acts, 
and  eifht  tableaux,  c<illed  Libres.  He  has  reproduced 
one  of  the  phases  of  the  memorable  struggle  trndc:- 
taken  against  Ali  Pasha,  Vizier  of  Janiua,  by  the 
tenible  town  of  Souli,  of  v.'hieh  Byron  .speaks. 
-J  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  the  "  wull-kuowii  j  opuUir  writer 
and  editor  of  the  Echo,''  will,  according  to  the  Frep 
Speaker,  contest  Huntingdon  for  the  Liberals,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Sir  John  Karslake.  It  is  stated  that  he  has 
an  excellent  chance  of  wresting  the  borough  from  the 
Tory  party. 

The  fete  of  Saint-Cecile  last  week  witnessed  the 
execution  at  Saint-Eustache  of  (^herubini'.s  thiidMass 
in  A,  called  the  Messe  du  Sacrc,  the  music  of  which 
is  the  finest  of  the  illustrious  composer,  and  was 
written  in  1S25  for  the  coronatioiii  of  Chatles  X.  lu 
the  Cathedral  of  Rheims. 

The  traffic  in  obscene  publicatioiw  Still  coutihute  in 
Epite  of  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  law  to  eappress 
it.  John  Wilton,  a  wholesale  dealer  in  indecent  books 
and  photographs,  has  been  sentenced  at  Manchester  to 
18  months'  hard  labour,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £"200,  and  to 
be  further  imprisoned  until  such  fine  is  paid.  The 
prisoner  appeared  astounded  at  the  sentence. 

In  Pavenham  Beds,  a  village  of  over  600  inhabitants, 
there  has  not  been  ©ne  death  since  December  6,  1872. 
Four  deaths  only  were  registered  in  the  previous  year. 
The  sanitary  coaditioB  »f  .tjb«  ^«U«ige     easeUeaV*  fe- 


vourablo  contrast  to  some  villages  in  the  same  county, 
in  which  the  water  supply  is  execrable,  and  the  diseasa 
and  mortaUty  something  frightful  | 

The  other  night,  at  Dundee,  during  the  trial  scene  in' 
"Sleigh  Bells,"  while  Mr.  Glenny  was  reciting,  witki 
intense  realistic  force,  the  detiiils  of  the  Jew's  murder,  ] 
there  suddenly  issued  from  the  pit  a  strange  cry,  be- 
twixt a  long  sigh  and  a  deep  groan.  The  eatirei 
audience  ruse,  the  performahce  was  stopped,  and 
every  eye  was  directed  towards  that  portiou  of  the  pit 
from  which  the  cry  came.  It  soon  tiau.spired  that  a 
respectable  young  man,  "a  joiner  by  tiade,  and  residing 
in  Hilltowa,  who  had  taken  his  feweetheait  to  the  play, 
had  been  so  nervously  impressed  with  the  terribla 
nature  of  the  confcsfdoii  that  he  had  fallen  back  in  a 
fit.  He  was  onnied  out  into  the  fresh  air,  and  soon, 
recovered  sufficiently  to  bo  taken  home  in  a  cab. 

Wine  drinkers  in  England  read  the  following 

authoritative  statement  of  one  of  the  chief  wine  houses, 
ill  London  with  interest,  it  having  a  direct  bearing  on. 
the  markets  and  home  consumption.  It  says  : — "Thai 
quantity  of  Bordeaux  gathered  in  this  moiit  important, 
wine  district  is  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  an- 
average  crop,  and,  although  the  fruit  was  thoroughly 
ripi;  and  picked  under  extremely  favom-able  atmospheric-. 
conditioDH,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  best  succeeded, 
wines  wiU  turn  out  of  medium  quality  only  ;  whilst  itn 
is  already  evident  that  the  vineyai'ds  most  injured  by' 
the  frost  have  produced  but  thin  green  wines.  Th» 
universal  demand  for  chain[.>;>gne,  added  to  great  com«-, 
petition,  has  caused  the  jiriccs  given  for  the  grapes  to  I 
be  out  of  all  reason,  regard  being  had  to  their  quality. 
In  quantity  the  vintage  is  the  worst  on  record.  Tha^ 
yield  of  Burgundy  is  somewhat  over  half  the  average,,' 
and  it  is  consideied  the  quality  will  be  very  good.  As, 
rcgaixls  cognac,  in  the  department  of  Charente,  aadj 
particularly  in  that  of  (,'harente  Inferieure,  the  frost  I 
did  immense  damage,  the  result  being  a  yield  notj 
much  aLxjve  one-fourth  of  an  aver«.ge,  but  quaUty  fair, 
as  what  grapes  remained  on  the  plants  ripened  well."  ^ 

ViouiNT  Ass.-vui.T  AT  Si'.A.  M r.  Adainsoa,  of  Northj 
Shields,  owner  of  the  vessel  James  Montgomery,  ^haa,, 
received  a  letter  from  the  captain  at  Leghorn,  stating  I 
that  the  vessel  had  put  back  there  in  consequence  of. 
one  of  the  crew  (an  Itahauj  stabbing  four  of  his  com-  | 
pRiuons,and  woundingthem  seriously  while  on  the  voy-i^ 
age.  The  Italian,  after  committing  the  attack,  e 
(»ped  from  the  vessel  by  jumping  overboard. 

Dkeadi-ul  Mi'RDfcR  iM  r.vius. — A  shocking  murdeis' 
has  just  been  discovered  at  Montmartre.  A  man 
named  Faath,  5t)  years  of  age,  rcsidet!  at  No.  9  Ru4 
Audraii,  with  his  son  ;  and,  r.lthough  retired  fi-om  bu< 
fiiness,  still  occupied  himself  from  time  to  time  in  buy.^ 
ing  aud  nelling  second-hand  fuinituie.  The  younger", 
mail  left  I'aris  on  Saturday  last,  and  on  his  return  oa,i 
Tue.sday  rnght  was  unable  to  get  iuto  the  apairtment.  j 
He  sent  fur  a  locksrtiilh,  and,  upon  the  door  beingi 
oiieiied,  a  dreadful  siglit  met  his  eyes.  His  father' 
waH  lying  dead  on  the  floor  in  a  pool  of  blood,  with  fti 
mattfj^ps  thiown  on  him.  The  head  of  the  corpse^ 
iipon  which  was  a  severe  wouiifl,made  withsome  bluntv 
iij.strunipnt,  was  almo-st  compl<'tely  severed  from  the. 
bcdy.  A  seiu'ch  made  by  the  Commissary  of  Policed 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  hammer  and  a  razor^ 
both  covered  with  blood,  and  a  sum  of  seven  or  eight, 
'thousand  francs  in  bank  nofjs  wiis  missing,  as  well  ss,- 
City  of  Paris  Bonds  to  about  the  same  amount,  and 
some  scrip  of  the  1871  Loan.  An  intpiiry  has  beei^ 
commenced,  but  as  yet  ho  traces  have  been  foundof 
the  perpetrator  of  the  crime. 

SWiiLj^-Pox  1J<  OL0i'C£.-;  rKit.- -  At  a  special  meeting  of  ■ 
the  Gloucester  Town  Council,  held  recently,  ilr.  J. , 
Tayntou  expresswl  his  surprise  that  mors  stringent ' 
me'asiu-es  had  not  been  taken  to.  prevent  the  spread  cf 
stnallrpox  ill  the  city,  and  said  it  was  pretty  notorious 
that  A  large  amoUtit  of  iJldiSfe  had  exi.sted  for  sotha 
tilljf*  p.i.^t.  A  junior  mem  her  of  the  Council  read  a 
portion  of  a  paragraidi  which  appeared  in  the  -SfeSatfewaS 
on  this  subject  oli  the  previous  Sutilrday,  and  said  fe& 
looked  upon  it  I'Ji  a  very  serious  charge  against  ihu 
i  corporation,  their  medic'al  <}ffioer,and  the  local  boards  of. 
I  Kk-gshoiiu  i^nd  Bartoii  ^St.  Mary.  He  had  not  th6^ 
slightest  idea,  nor  had  the  Council  generally,  thai 
.sniidl-pox  prevailed  to  such  au  extent  as  to  warrant 
the  remarks  v<hich  f.ppeaied  in  the  Standard.  Two  or 
thies  Radical  members  of  the  corporation  also  pro^ 
tested  against  the  accracy  of  the  paragraph,  andim•^ 
puted  to  Mr.  Tayaton  certain  motives  in  bringing  th*' 
matter  forward,  but  that  gentleman  indignantly  re- 
pudiated them.  Our  correspondent  inform  us  that 
small-poi  has  been  more  or  less  pre-valent  iii  the  city 
and  suburbs  Gic«ica«feff  jier  ^  ^fSM  aahifii. 
months. 
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TO  OUR  EEADEKS. 

.  'VVe  purpose  issuing  tho  CHRISTMAH  IVUM- 

•  BBR  of  tie  PENJTS"  DESPATCH  with  our  ordinary 
■o-eeklynumteroatlieSWlilcst.  The  Double  Part  will-' 
bo  price^d. 

eST  III  propai  aMoii,  and  will  shortly  be  begiin,^ 

Hew  tale  of  thrilling  interest. 

TO  COKRESPONDENIS. 
( — . 

letters  are;  nofc  answered  anta.  jifc  leasifc  tou. days  alter 

they  iare  reccired,  and  sMnetimes,  owiug  to--tbeir  number, 

soma  are  anayoidably  beld-OTeiv 
Contribntors  art>  requested  t<y.state.<Jistiiictly  what,  if  any, 

ramuneratioEthey  ospsrt  for  their  contributions;  attention 

to  ihU  is  particxillirly  requested. 
Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  stamps  aie  enulosed 
:  for  their  return.     In  no  casa  do  we  hold  ourselves 
t  responsible  for  MSS.  ssnt  for  pei-usal,  ai>d  contributors 

should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  i-nle  is  complied 
'  -with  we  take- every  care  to  return  them  safely  if  foond  on^ 

suitablei. 

Wild  Flowicl— tou  are  not  too  old  (14)  to  learn  the 
piano ;  but  don't  delay  longer.  Y«urletter  is  well  written 
enough  i  Ijut,  like  miwt  young  ladies,  you  use  ten  words 
■where  «».-ss'onld  do.  Writing,  like  any  other  art,  js  only 
to  be  imjeoTCd  by  caro  sind.  constant  practice. 
B.  E,  <X,iias  suffered  from  indigestion  for  three  months  and 

,  ^rantsa  cure.   Dyspepsia  is  a  dreadful  malady ;  but,  as  it 
hasiitsorigiu'in  Ciirelessness  and  the  defiance  of  naturj's 
so  ithas  fts  remedy  in  care  and  an  obedience  to  the 
in^incts  of  nature.    Observe  the  foods  that  agree  with  you 

.  heri)  and  use  them;, avoid  fatty  matters,  pastries,  well 
looked  meats,  porterji.and  ale.  Fre.sli  eggs  under-done  may 

1  bosafely  taken.;  bat,yora  need  not  eat  thp  white  unless  the 
egg  be  fresh;  rise  early,  take  exercise,  keep  the  body  clean, 

,  and  the  miud  active.  As  indigestion  is  not  induced  in  a 
day,  soiitisnot  curedina  day. 

C^TSL  D'ALBiacoRTE.— Cur  Christmas  number  is  bonndup 
oith  the J:)ece*ii'Derfmonthly  part  and  baa  been  issued  to 
montbly  suhBeribers.  It  -will  be  issued  on  the  20th  to 
otir  weekly  jsnbisribers,  iord  iyttoa  wrote  Biohelieu— 
yo\i  can.get^tho  piay  for  5b. 
fcHE  BBEns?  PitETE.Nl)jiti.— -.Vhen  the  jwres  oi  the  skiu  ai-e 

'  Closed  byjf^erspii-ation  or  doati  the  spot  frequently  becomes 
black,  aa  hi  powder  had  lodged  in  the  skin.  Cleanllnessjs 
She  ren^idy,  aa  uacleanliness  fethe  oau.se,  ■ 
A>"UiA£rr-There  is  no-reterinary  college  in'  , Ireland,  sad  to 

■  6*?-   'All  Btudeata  must  go  to  London  oi  Edinburgh  to 

■  9^?fand  gain  their  diplomas,  Independentlyof  the  cost  ox 
,  iiicii^,  the  fees  are-about  £1S(3. 

2(lB.  ■Vmj^ssjAx-would  oblige  br putting his-questions  with 
Jiofirt  and  hre^ty.    W«  cannot  honestly  advise  him  as  to 
Whether  hs,^  ought  to  take  an  appointment -now  (16),  or 
tsait  till  beds  20.    How  could  wa  J   His  wTiting^  would  be 
,  much  Jmpnhyedif  it  were  simple  and  less  ornate.  There 
.  are  far  tocymany  strokes  and  flourishes.   His  dictation— or 
,  rathet  hi^  grammar— la"  defective.   Get  tho  Civil  Service 

Guides  j/.-fce  Ss.  ed.,  from  a  boobseUer,  and  consult  it. 
(jao^THLQSSsscT. — We  are  obliged  by  your  handsome  letteiv 
We  shsJi-be  happy  to  publish  conaadrama,  provided  they  : 
are  gOKjd.   yoarwriting  is  good. 
'^ssiitissi — We4iink,yonr  writing 49  ^bout  goolfinongh* 
for  iiss  SScdsa. 

C^aiE. — -Tour  writing  Hs  -nofc.^ndte  flnlahed  enon|£b-foi  tho 
"l?sc!3a  Eiaofcise. 

:3ISrsh  o'p  schb  SE4. — We  do  nob  know  vhat  ■you.  \rant. 
We  cannot  -undertake  to  print  the  worda  of  song?,  You 
csng^  thamnslc  in  any  jnusiofshop. 

■JEreten-der  is  in  love  and  believes  ho  Is  beloveds  He:caar^ 
not  many  for  a  few  years,  and  he  wants  to  kiiow^ught  ie 
ask  the  ywajg  !a<3y  to  wait  for  liim»  In  the  first  place, 
*'  Pretfendsr"  ought  to  make  cure  whether  tho  lady  tvouIJ 
tave  himat  all ;  end  then  lethim  asther  to  wait.  If,  as 
he  Bays,  ^sKnghertowait«a^fewyeal^"Inay"<lfiprive  her 
«£Sthe  chance  of  settaing  down  inllfeln  amore  comfortable 
I)06iticin,"^we  can  hardly  see  th«  amount  df  Us- love,  We.i 
think  "  Pretendot's"  letter shawsiB-woaldiiotl)esnited.f or  | 

•  b  clerkship  In  th&WarOffice.  I^tlunr  wiitB  ttj.tha.OivjLi' 
SerriceConanlsBioiners,  .11  Cannonnrowi.'Westinlnstei^Xon^/ 
«ion,  andthey-wfll  give  liiui.  *U  particulais,  TSteek  after' 
•week  TTO  ere  troubled  to ■■giT©  •  thia  s<i\iiT^^j^i\  ^^fp^  -fa 
asfcedfor  with  estraMtiinary  persistency.  \ 

^•S^ItSs  tttpoEsible  to  lay^owa  rnles  for-i;hei)rcainicl-i«i 
ation  <^mame8  in  any  laisgffisge.  "  Fitmt<raiores>  mscnntnw 
poet«e^aieai2S— Orators  ar&nEMle— jioet*ar&l»im  ^tljafeJv 


have  the  gpnln.i  by  nature.  Sbfne' of-Byron'B  poems— 
"  Beppo"  especi-illy—are  not  good  ;  "  0«u  .fiTftn"  contain.i 
some  ox()iiioito  poetry,  but  ic  is  jjeBCially  itisilgurcd  by 
.venom,  wickednos.'i,  iiud  obscenity.'  You  want  a  gook  work 

^  pn  phj'alognomy.  All  good  works  on  physiognomy  are 
written  iu  technical  luDgiiago,  and  therefore  you.  v/ould 

V 'nob  underBta^d  them.  AV'hena  man  know*  where  his  heart,, 

'  bingfl.  s(,omath,,liV.er,  aprf  inteHiinop  aw,  heknow.- pnoujfh- 

lIwiif'K.  fan  RDv  uric  uny  to  wKohi  applicati'iTi  .->)n>ul<l  lie' 
uiaiie  for  a  ••  l-ieuteDa^cy-lnthu  .Mounteil  Australian  Ci-u' 
Btabulary  ;"twhat  is  the  pay  of  Ueuteiutnt  and  private,  and 
Kvhether  promotion  is  riipidf 

£  DyjiPEPTir.-  A.  clear  and  good  complexion.' Js  to  be  had  by 
ilcaosinj;  the  pystem  divei  tly  by  purifying  medicines, 
ttioh  a?> jarsaparilla  and  iodide  of  potassium  ;  and  directly 
by  not  liking  foods  that  irritate  tho  Btonuth.  We  caunot 
wiilten  your  flesh,  nor  c-r\rc'  a  o;i.st  in  your  eye.  Wo  do  not 
believe  iu  advertised  mcdidnes. 

ClKKALDt.'.K  XiV.  VKiiE  has  written  a  play.  You  must  .either 
publislr  it  as  yon  would  a  bn^k  or  bring  it  to  a  pjanagcv  of 
a  theatre  ;  ho  will  read  it,  and  either  produce  it  for  you  on 
i-ertain  tocms  or  tell  what  it  i.s  worth.  Go  to  .Mr.  .lohu 
Gunn,  of  the  Gaiety.  A'oar  remuneration  depends  on  the 
value  of  your  play  and  your  business  capacity  in  dealin,; 
with  the  manager.  That  you  have  taken  tho  plot  irom  a 
novel  does  not  involve  you  iu  any  legal  difticulty-,  but  it 
injures  the  repute  of  the  play. 

A  VcwKR  — There  is  no  saying  when  a  general  election  will 
take  place;  but  it  is  anticipated  next  autumn.  Wear  the 
silk  which  you  can  afford  best,  and  do  not  let  it  be  green 
or  blue.  One  woman  in  a  thousand  can  stand  either  of  these 
coloors— the  rest  look  bad. 

P.  R. — Wo  do  not  know  what  became  of  the  Spanish  cone- 
spondect  of  the  Vreeman's  Journal.  The  war^lias  lulled, 
save  at  Carthagena.  You  ought  not  to  be  a  farm  labourei'; 
you  are  too  intelligent  for  a  policeman.  Advertise. 

E.  V.  M.  wTites: — Having  seen  in  the  Despatch  an  inquiry  as 
to  where  two  lines  arc  to  be  loiiud  —  „ 
And  he  asked  me  for  to  marry. 
But  1  hardly  think  I  will- 
it  oocurttd  to  me  it  might  li?  in  the  soug,  "  Woman's  De- 
terminaticn, the  first  verse  of  wiiich  I  enclose : 
Oh,  I'll  tell  >ou  of  a  feUow^ 

Of  a  foEo'iV  X  have  seen, 
^V^)o  is  neither  white  nor  yellow. 

But  is  altogether  groen : 
And  his  name  it  is  not  chai'ming— • 

It  is  only  couuuou  Bill. 
And  he  wi.she.s  ma  to  wed  liiiu. 
Bet  1  hawlly  think.  1  will 

Sa.Nai'iivE.— 2M0st  of  the  leitures  given  in  Trinity  Cullegelre 
fiee  to  tho  public.  You  ■(vill  find  them  announced  in  the 
cases  inside  the  gate.  Compo^tion,  so  far  a3;it  can  be 
taught,  is  taught  in  every  grammar.  An  observant  study 
of  good  aiithors  is  of  great  usa 

iN'COMPKEiiEKSiBLK — It  is  almost  Impossible  to  make  one's 
hair  grow  when  it  has  begun  to  fail.  Get  it  cut  often, 
keep  it  clean,  and  use  a  pomade  in  which  cantharides 
holds  a  good  place.    Your  writing  is  pretty  good. 

ropsx. — If  yon  give  your  friend  a  smoking  cap  he  may  think 
yon  are  thi-owing  .another  kind  of  cap  at  him  ;  and  If  he 
does,  most  certainly  he  will  Sy.  He  should  give.youa 
Christmas  present.  Y^our  writing  is  good. 

A  SuBsCRiBEB. — Yon  do  not  say  what  ofiBce  in  the  G.P.O. 
you  want  to  fill,  and  therefore  we  cannot  tell  you  what 
you  would  require  to  be. '  If  you  want  to  know  a  fact,  first 
Jnake  ap  your  mind  what  it  as  you  want  to  know,  and  then 
ask  theiquestion  plainly.  Youi-  letter  is  vbo^  unia- 
telB^blo,  and. your  wriitiugis  far  from  good. 
„A-X  APERECiAxoa  OP  XaE  Despatch. — You  are  not  suited.' 
by  education  for  the  Civil  Service.  Your  waiting  is  in- 
ferior and  your  composition  faulty.  The  date  of  esaniina- 
tionsis-announced  in  the  daily  papers  by  advei-tisement, 
and  yoai  must  look  out  f cr  them, 

[Ego  Smu  Stulmjs.— You  cannot  prepare  cod  liver  oiL  It 

.  is  a  most'deUcate  process,  and  is.^art  in  itself.  Buy  the 
OiL 

©NB  WBX>  IS  AJtXiOira. — Your  writing  ajad  composition-are 
veiyfalr^  You  would  suit  the  Telegraph  OJiioe,!  Tele-- 
graphyls  tanght.Jnth^i'ostOffica,  or  rather  in  the  office 
Oollege-gieen.  Stammering  is«,.great  ^fxhction ;  but  it: 
Vonldnot  be  Jigainst  you  if  you  remained  in.»sitaatloa 
Mheiesyoa'fmBldaot  have.-to  taka-messages, 
JCEtisH^XtoGOK.— Itocayei'teefhjnay  b*  prevented  from  be- 
/  cqnupy-gatse-J)y^:U'HiTiUnpfts  Post  liters  f oQAmerira>  «n 
S'.  vCuesdays^  SEhuisdaya,  end.  Saturdays.  They  vail  leave 
Qneenstownon  Wednesdays^  £!ridays,-snd  Snndaya,  In-a 
>';year)  •with  diligent  practice,  yon. ^ould  play  -well  on  the 
i,  ^jiiaiKivg'welltegght.  Buy  *'^ily  Eretty  Jane" — ^w©  can- 
^^^'''aiot  a&xd'opacafortli&'^idst  You  caag^  bacfcmonbeis 


Christmas  Number  will  be  is.sned  on  the  20th  witli  tbs 

weekly  number.    Your  writing  is  pretty  good,  and  yoo»» 

que3tlon»— though  too  mr.ny— are  well  pu'. 
A  SCHOOL  GJkl.  B.  E. —Drapers'  assistants  are  not  con' 

eidored  cqrial  to  bank  clerks.  An  unmarried  woman  is  aa 
■  oldBi.Tld  when  she  is  3C  or  40.  We  cannot  toll  you  how! 
.  to  trim  a  lady's  navy-Muo  sorgo  drc;?,  •  seeing  tliat  ive 

fion  t  knfnv  anything  aboijfirthis  lad^-r  Rctdfiur '■Tasbioiu 
.  for,  Dccenilitr."   We  dov.'t  th.'.ik  young  ladies  ought  ES 

itiake  vuiiDg  gohtlOiWdb  (1iri.-tni;;-i  gifts.    Your  writing  ii 

pretty  good  and  . jjonr  .sjiclling  cflri"ct. 
AlBBIiY  P>".aEiAM.— ,Sce  theap.s'wor  to  "  Pretender,"  or  asif 

number  of  the  jSespatch  for  tli<-  last  fXx  or  eightweeks. 
ALovBRoi'  the-Desp-s^ch:— <iirl3  do  not  grow  after  they 

ar(<  sjxte.'U— a.'<  a  rnlo.  lOfou  are,imder.sized.    The  hair  i* 

di-.rk  ))rown.  Your  w  riting  is  capable  of  improvement.  BacK 
j  ,  i  jjumbejs  can  be  iiad. 
A  Biu  Bov.- We  know  nothing.of  the  name  O'Crixwley.  la 

lovi;  matters  tho  gentleman  suggest*!  the  interchange  ok 
.  CltriBtian  names— the  lady  never. 

ZOPIBE.— '•  The  Kight  Hon.  Baron  0'Hagan,T.Xord  Chancel" 
lor,  Conrt  of  Chancery,  Dublin,"  is  the  addicss.  All  com- 
phiints  coucferniug  magistrates  are  to  be  sent  to  him. 

G.  G.  V. — A  foul  breath  comes  from  a'  disordered  stomaci. 
You  cither  eat  too  quickly  o;  too  much,  or  things  that  djfc 
agree  with  you.  Don't  smoke.  In  public  gatherings  It  !| 
sufficient  to  be  recognised  once— then  raise  your  h^ 
After  that  you  need  not  look  that  way;  but  don't  maia 
your  avoidance  awkward.  In  the  street,  if  a  lady  salutcA 
you  twenty  times  in  a  day,  you  raise  your  hat  twenty 
times.  If  you  meet  your  sisters  walking  two  and  two,  it  ii 
sufi|(}je»t  to  raise  your  hat  as  you  pass. 

.4  CoxSt.\m  Readku  — We  cannot  nndertake  to  cure  scd 
faces  and  red  nos^s.  V>"o  do  not  know  how  they  are  caas«d> 

.  thereiore,  our  remedy  would  be  useless.  ■  t 

Annie.- Can  any  one  oay  where  the  lines  occur : — 

"  But  when  they  hear  that  you  have  blest 
.Aiioiher  withyoW  heart  " ,'  ^  j 

Annie's  wiiting  is  beautiful,  bi>t  it  is  too  light.   A  g^^t^ 
man  who  is  always  criticising  ladies'  dresses,  how  tbey'ai^ 
made,  End  how  ladies  arr:mge  their  own  and  theii»boirowet' 
hair,  muy  be  assumed  to  be  air  admirer  of  the  sex,  and 
Ytho  has  very  little  to  do. 
Isabel  C—  If  there  is  no  vacaucj  lc  the  Pest  Office,  hjw  ca 
we  make  one  ?  Woirtd  not  a  moment's  thought  hava 
shown  you  that  yuur  quesUon  was  unnecessary  f  WadH 
your  teeth  with  a  biiish  and  a  powder,  to  beliad  for  a  shil< 
ling  per  box.    'i  hey  will  soon  become  dean,    li  the  ycun^ 
gf-ntleina'n  has  scolen  >our  heait-  and  doesn't  know  it,  w4 
ifeiagine  you  will  be  uneasy  for  some  time  to  oome.  Could 
.  y.oii  not  manage  the  matter,  or  l£t  your  mother  into  yoox 
.  secret' 

D.  J  .  K. — Unquestionably  your  handwriting  would  pass.  % 
is.  very  good. 

a.  C— The  Exhibition  Palace  Is  not  to  be  pulled  down  ;  bttj 
beyond  this  no  one  knows  what  the  owners  intend  to  do. 

Maid  of  Atke.\s.— Your  throat  gets  tired  because  yoa  da  , 
not  know  how  to  sing.  Xever  force  a  not©  but  pI^ct^s^3  is 
gently  and  constantly.  It  will  come.  Let  the  throat  ba 
easy,  and  whenever  you  feel  you  have  pressed  it  then 
jou  know  you  have  hurt  it.  Your  writing  is  good  and 
suitable  for  business. 

Somebody's  Darlixg. — The  Queen's  dentifrice  is  a  goad 
one.   Dancing  is  delighted  in  by  many — we  do  not-  care  foi 

•  fast  dances.  Per.-ons  who  dance  woU  ■'talk  well.  When 
you  enter  a  room  you  neither  bow  nor  curtsey,  but  you. 
seek  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  is  nsuaay  near  tho  door^ 
aiid  you  saiut*  her.  Then  salute  those  you  know.  We  d<* 
not  know  aiiything  about  the  quarrels  of  old  rrai.is  and, 
young  ones.  The  majerityof  men  aronot  worth  qnarri;!Hng 
about.  Y'^our  letter  would  have  been  twite  as  good  bad  IT 
been  half  as  long. 

M.  C — The  hair  is  very  light,  bron-n.  The  vnlting  and-Jipell 
ing  are  bad. 

K.  A.  L. — We  Aid  not  accept  your  poems. 

DECIJ.NED  wiTU  Thanks— "  Edwin ;"  "  Only  a  WoixiM'J 
H«r;"  Erin's  Invocarion  ;"  ^  The  Thoughts  of  Other 
Yeats  ;"  "  The  Old,  Old  Story  i'  "  Garlands  for  the  OLi 
Y'ear  and  the  New  ;"  "  Onward  "  Fairewell  ;"  "  Th« 
Wife's  Answer;"  "The  Faded  Eases,-"  "Christmas;" 
"  Kiohard  IU  ,-"  "  Tact.J'^  ^  . 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

LADY-PEBRIAif  EN'GAGES  A  SICK  NUKaE. 

Mr.  Stimpson  came  in  a  little  less  than  an  hour 
from  the  time  when  the  messenger  started  in  quest  of 
iiiin.  The  man  had  found  him  at  home,  and  the  old 
Burgeon  had  driven  over  to  Perriam  as  fast  as  a  good 
horse  and  a  light  gig  would  take  him.  He  made  his 
examination,  ordered  the  invalid  to  be  taken  up  to  his 
bedroom,  and  augge^ted  ah  itnmediate  telegram  to  a 
Eamous  London  physician. 

We  must  have  Crow  down  to-morrow,"  he  said  con- 
&dentially  to  Mr.  Bain,  when  he  had  assisted  at  Sir 
Aubrey's  removal,  and  seen  him  made  comfortable  in 
the  vast  fouT-post  bed,  which  had  the  gnindeur  and 
funeral  gloom  of  a  -catafalqvie.  "  The  ease  is  serious, 
Bhd  we  must  have  a  good  nurse,"  he  added,  in  a  louder 
fioae. 

.  'Lady  Perriam,  Mr.  Bain,  and  the  doctor  were  all  in 
Ihe  dressingrDom  adjoining  [Sir  Aubrey's  bed/-cham- 
ber. 

"  Cannot  I  nurse  my  husband  ?"  asked  Sylvia.  "He 
Jikes  me  to'he  with  him." 

•'  As  his  companion,  no  doubt,  but  to  attempt  any- 
thing more  in  his  present  state  would  be  to  impair 
your  own  health,  AVe  must  get  some  reliable  person 
to  be  in  constant  attendance  upon  Sir  Aubrey.  His 
Valet,  of  course,  will  be  able  to  do  a  good  deal — but  a 
froipan  will  be  wanted  as  well.  I  know  what  ordinary 
servants  are  j  they  soon  get  tired  of  sick  rooma." 

A  curious  look  flashed  into  Lady  Pwriam's  face.  It 
|iad  bees  cold  and  expressionless  as  marble  till  thig 
IQoment. 

"  I  think  I  know  of  a  person  in  London  who  would 
Bo,"  she  said,  quickly. 

*^  Has  she  any  experience  as  a  sick  nurse  V 

"Oh,  yes — she  has  had  experience.  Shall  I  write  to 
tligage  her  ?" 

"  It  would  be  tetter  to  telegraph,"  answered  Mr 
Stimpson.  "  I  can  take  the  message,  if  you'll  be  so 
good  as  to  write  it." 

"No  ;  I'd  rather  write  to  her.  She'll  want  money 
for  travelling  expenses.  I  can  enclose  a  bank  note  in 
my  letter." 

""Would  it  not  be  wLaer  to  get  some  one  from  Monk- 
fcampton  V  suggested  Mr.  Bain. 

"  I  do  not  know  anyone  in  Monkhampton,  and  I  do 
know  this  person'  in  London,"  said  Lady  Perriam 
looking  at  the  doctor,  and  not  at  Mr.  Bain.  "  If  my 
husband  is  to  have  a  n«rse,  I  ^should  like  her  to  be  a 
Ourseof  my  choice,  rather  than  any  one  else's." 

'This  -was  her  first  defiance  of  Mr.  Bain,  and,  trivial 
13  the  occasion  seemed,  Sylvia  felt  that  it  was  not 
without  its  significance.  She  had  an  inwUrd  convdction 
Qutt  Sbadrach  Bain  wanted  to  be  master  ia  that  houae 
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— aspired,  in  his  presumption,  to  rule  her  even.  Sir 
Aubrey's  helplessness  laid  the  household  in  a  manner 
at  the  agent's  feet.  Now,  therefore,  was  the  time  for 
her  to  assert  her  supi-emacy. 

"  I'll  write  to  this  person,  Mr.  Stimpson,"  she  added, 
without  once  looking  at  Mr.  Bain,  yet  feeling  that 
those  oold  grey  eye's  were  watching  her.  You  may 
consider  that  matter  settled." 

"  Very  well,  Lady  Perriam,  we  must  contrive  to  get 
on  tUl  she  comes  down.  You  are  sure  she  is  expe- 
rienced ?" 

"  Quite  sure.  Do  you  suppose  I  would  engage  her 
if  it  were  otherwise  ?" 

"Certainly  not.  Lady  Perriam.  Only  your  own  ex- 
perience of  illness  has  been  happily  so  slight.  What  is 
this  woman's  name,  by  the  way  ?" 

"Carf — Carter,"  replied  Lady  Perriam. 

Mr.  Bain  observed  the  hesitation,  and  a  bright  red 
spot  that  kindled  in  the  cheek  of  the  speaker,  and 
slowly  faded  back  to  pallor. 

The  slow  steps  of  shufiling,  slipshod  feet  sounded 
without,  the  door  opened,  and  Mordred  Perriam  came 
into  the  room,  cawying  an  old-fashioued  silver  candle- 
gtick,  with  a  guttering  candle  that  had  burned  almost 
to  the  socket.  It  was  one  of  the  absent-minded  book' 
worm's  habits  to  let  his  candles  barn  down  to  the 
Eockit,  and  to  let  his  fire  go  out  half  a  dozen  times  a 
day.  Custom  bad  made  him  independent  of  servants) 
and  he  relighted  his  own  fire,  and  had  a  stock  of 
candles  at  hand  to  fill  the  empty  candlesticks.  No 
one  ever  gave  less  trouble  in  a  household  than  harm- 
less Mr.  Perriam, 

As  he  came  into  the  dimly-lighted  roi>m  with  the 
yellow  glare  of  that  flaming  caudle  on  his  face,  the 
same  thought  entered  the  minds  of  Sylvia  and  Mr. 
Bain.  They  were  both  alike  impressed  by  the  awful 
resemblance  which  Sir  Aubrey's  countenance,  changed 
as  it  was  by  the  paralytic  stroke,  bore  to  the  face  of 
his  younger  brother.  That  painful  change  which  had 
aged  the  elder  man  by  ten  years  made  the  bnjthers  as 
much  alike  as  if  they  had  been  twins.  Mordred  stared 
at  the  three  in  a  helpless,  agitated  way  for  a  minute  or 
so  before  he  spoke. 

"  Is  there  anything  wrong  ?"  he  asked  at  last.  "  Has 
anything  happened  ?  It's  eight  o'clock,  and  the 
dinner-bell  hasn't  rung." 

"  You  had  better  dine  in  your  own  room  to-night^ 
Mr.  Perriam,"  answered  Shadrach  Bain.  "  Yom- 
brother  is  very  ill." 

-  "  Is  he  worse  than  he  was  this  morning  ?" 

"  Much  worse,"  said  Mr.  Stimpson,  and  then  he 
told  Mordred  about  the  seizure. 

'•  Why  wasn't  I  sent  for asked  Mordred  piteou.sly. 

"  You  would  have  done  no  good,"  replied  iVIr.  Bain, 
with  his  practical  air.  "  Don't  agitate  yourself,  Mr. 
Perriam.  Sir  Aubrey  will  be  all  right  in  a  day  or 
two,  I  dare  say," 

"  Is  he  in  here  ?"  inquired  Mordred,  pointing  to-the 
open  door  of  the  bedroom. 

"  Yes,  but  yoiVd  better  not  disturb  him,"  said  the 
doctor*- "  Chapelainis  with  him,  aiid  he  has  fallen  into 
a  doze.  Quiet  is  a  grand  poLat — supreme  quiet.,  ifo 
one  must  go  in  and  out  but  Lady  Perriam." 

"  Very  well ;  I  will  do  whatever  is  best,  though  I 
should  Hke  to  see  himJ-'  said  Mr.  Perriam,  with  resig- ' 


nation,  yet  dolorously.  "But,  please,  don't  keep  mo 
away  from  him  longer  than  is  necessary.  I  am  very 
fond  of  my  brother  ;  indeed  I  have  reason  to  be  so,  for 
he  is  the  only  friend  I  have." 

Mr.  Stimpson  said  something  reassuring. 

"  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  my  sitting  bera 
for  an  honr  or  two  ?"  iiiquired  Mr.  Perriam.  "  I  shalj 
not  make  an}'  nci^p.  I  won't  speak  a  word,  so  I  don't 
think  I  can  disturb  my  poor  brother.  I  shcfuld  like  to 
feel  that  I  was  near  him." 

"  I  see  no  objection,"  said  Mr.  Stimpson,  "  unles? 

Lady  Perriam  "  he  added  vaguely,  appenling  to, 

Sylvia. 

"I  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Perriam's  staying 
here,"  she  said  carelessly.  She  held  Mordred  Per- 
riam of  little  more  importance  than  a  pieee  of 
animated  furniture— rwearisome  on  occasions,  but 
hardly  worthy  of  consideration  at  any  time.  It 
could  matter  very  little  whether  he  were  iJ3 
one  room  or  another.  Mordred  stayed,  there^ 
fore,  seated  in  a  warm  chair  by  the  hearth,  rubbing 
his  withered  old  hands,  and  shivering  a  httle  now  an4 
then,  or  occasionally  breathing  troubled  sighs.  Jir< 
Stimpson  departed,  after  promising  to  telegraphito  a, 
London  physician  directly  he  got  back  to  Monkhamp- 
ton,  promising  also  to  be  at  Pemam  Place  by  eigiht 
o'clock  next  morning.  Mr.  Bain  wemt  down  stfliis 
with  the  doctor,  but  declared  his  intention  of  rem.iia'' 
ing  at  Perriam  till  a  late  hour. 

"  I  have  no  patients  waiting  for  me,"'"Iie  said,  "  soi 
I'll  stay  as  long  as  I  can,  and  see  how  Sir  Attbrey  goe* 
on.  You  might  call  at  my  door  as-you  go  1^,  and  tell 
my  daughter.^  what  has  happened.  They  \|might  be 
alarraed  if  I  were  later  than  they  expected." 

Mr.  Stimpson  prothised  to  do  his  neighbt^Ur  thi^ 
kindness.  Mr.  Bain  went  ,  into  the  dinii.tgroomj 
where  all  was  laid  ready  for  Sir  Aubrey's  small  Amily. 
There  were  the  three  covers  set  forth  in  all  accustomed,^ 
pomp,  far  apart  on  the  Great  Sahara  of  table  clV>th- 
Mr.  Bain  rang  the  bell  with  an  air  of  being  quite^at, 
home  in  thai  spacious  chamber. 

"  Bring  me  some  dinner,"  he  said  to  the  butlely 
''  And  you'd  better  send  a  tray  up  to  Lady  Parriam's 
dressingr  oom.  She  won't  come  down  stairs  .any  mflrij 
this  evening,  I  dare  say." 

Lady  Perriam  was  in  no  humour  for  refreshment  ojj 
a  substantial  character.  She  told  the  servant  to  bring 
her  some  taa  and  take  the  dinner  tray  away  with  him. 

She  wa.-s  writing  a  letter  vthen  the  maid  went  in- 
Sir  Aubre/s  dressingroom  opened  out  of  the  bedw 
room  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  communicated  witbl 
that  narrow  passage  which  led  to  Mordred's  apart"', 
ments.  Lady  Perriam's  dressingroom  Was  a  smal^ 
oak-panelled  chamber  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed-< 
room,  a  chamber  that  in  days  gone  by  had  been  used( 
as  an  oratory  by  a  certain  Lady  Perriam  of  Romanj 
Catholic  faith  and  Jactobite  leanings.  It  was  a^  narrow* 
slip  of  an  apartment,  with  a  small  fireplace  in  one  o| 
the  angles,  like  thosa  one  sees  in.-,some  of  the  closetj 
at  Hampton  Court,  Three  dark  blue  oriental  jar^ 
adorned  the  high  narrow  chimney-wiece;  a  fine  carv^ 
ing  of  the  Perriam  coat  of  arms  stood  boldly  ou( 
upon  the  time-darkened  panel  abovei.them.  Sombre 
green  damask  curtains  shrouded  the  one  naiTow. 
wia4oS?        >r3  4^?''^-®— "'^'^  window  seat.  The 
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^ashstaiid  and  dressing-table,  of  darkest  mahogany. 
Were  small  and  inconvenient.  A  Chippendale  Pem- 
bvoke  table,  -with,  the  famous  claw  and  b<iU  feet,  filled 
the  centre  of  the  room,  a  tall  narrow  wardrobe  oceu" 
I)ied  the  end  wall,  and,  with  «,  secretaire  and  two 
xoomy  old  arm"  chairs,  completed  the  furniture  of  .the 
apartment.  Seen  by  the' light  o£  two  tall  candles,  Lacfy 
PeiTiam's  drebjingroom  had  a  somewhat  gloomy  air. 
One  might  fancy  one  of  the  State  prisons  of  the  Towel" 
—that  room,  for  instance, 'where  Sir  Thomas  Overbiiry 
was  done  to  death — about  as  lively  of  aspect.  Sylvi^ 
was  deeply  absorbed  in  that  letter,  so  deeply  that  she 
seemed  hardh'  aware  of  the  servant's  entrance  with  the 
dMnty  little  silver  tea  traj".  though  the  maid,  perhap.s 
out  of  kindly  concgi'n  for  her  mistress,  possibly  out  of 
curiosity,  lingered  in  the  room  a  few  minutes  to  stir 
the  fire  and  to  draw  the  heavy  ciu'tains  a  little  closer^ 
The  letter  ran  ihus  : — 

Perriam  Place,  near  Monkliampton, 
Mal-ch  15th. 

I'EAB  JlRS.  Carfobd — I  find  it  in  my  power  to  provide  at 
'east  a  temporary  sliome  for  you,  if  you  are  abiejto  fulfil  the 
:Uitie3  vrhich  will  be  required  of  you  in  the  position  I  cau 
Dtfer.  In  your  struj^les  to  obtain  a  living  you  msy  have 
SL.uietimes  been  employed  as  a  sick  nurse.  If  thai  is  the 
case,  and  you  feel  yourself  able  to  unrse  and  wait  ui)on  an 
elderly  gentleman  who  has  just  been  rendered  helpks.s  hy  a 
paralytic  stroke,  I  cah  engai;e  you  a.s  an  attendant  upon  my 
ii'dsband,  Sir  Aubrey  Perriam.  But  it  must  be  understood, 
if  you  come  hero,  chat  you  will  say  nothing  about  your  past 
ll£6  to  any  membei-  of  this  household,  and  that  you  will  keep 
the  strictest  silence  upon  anj-thing  you  may  happen  to  know 
iibout  my  fatiier.  I  offer  you  this  opportunity  out  of  com- 
passion for  Vour  sad  irtate,  and  hope  you  will  give  me  no  rea- 
son to  repent  my  coutidsnce. 

1  enclose  a  ten-pound  note  to  enable  you  to  provide  your- 
self -irith  decent  clothes,  and  to  pay  your  expenses.  Please 
to  buy  a  ready-made  outfit,  and  come  by  the  lust  traiu  th?.t 
will  bring  you  conveniently  after  your  receipt  of  this  letter. 

If  questioned  as  to  your  qualification  as  a  sick  nurse  you 
must  reply  that  you  have  had  ample  experience,  but  you 
need  give  no  details.  When  you  arrive  here  you  will  inquire 
for  Lady  Perriam,  and  you  will  call  your,sel£  Mrs.  Carter,  as 
I  imagine  you  would  hardly  like  to  .be  known  by  the  name 
that  belonged  to  you  in  better  days. 

Yours  truly, 

SYLVIA  Perriam— late  Cirew. 

This  letter  addressed  and  sealed,  Lady  Perriam 
looked  at  her  watch.  There  was  just  time  for  a  groom 
to  catch  the  Monkhampton  post,  which  did  not  go  out 
till  half -past  nine  o'clock.  It  now  wanted  a  quarter  to 
nine.  She- rang,  and  gave  her  maid  the  letter,  with 
strict  orders  that  it  should  be  taken  to  Monkhampton 
without  -d  moment's  delay.  The  maid  promised  obe- 
dience. This  business  despatched^  Sylvia  drew  her 
'■chair  tt>  the  fireside,  and  sat  looking  at  the  ruddy  logs 
on.  the  low  hearth,  and  nieditating  on  the  step  she  had 
just  taken. 

"  Have  I  done  ■wisely,  I  wonder  ?"  she  asked  herself- 
"  Surely  a  woman  who  has  suii'ered  what  this  poor 
creature  has  gone  through  must  have  leai'ned  to  keep 
iier  own  counsel.  It  is  an  act  of  charity  to  give  her  a 
.good  home,  and  the  day  will  come  when  I  shall  have 
iieed  of  a  friend." , 

SyWa  had  hardly  thought  of  her  sick  husband  while 
engaged  in  writing  this  letter.  She  rose  presently 
opened  the  door  between  the  two  rooms,  and  peeped 
into  the  baronet's  bed-chamber. 

Sir  Aubrey  lay  in  a  doze,  the  fitful  firelight  now 
shining  on  his  pale,  altered  face,  now  sinking  into 
shadow.  Chapelaia  sat  in  a  comfortable  chair  by  the 
bed,  reading  the  newspaper  by  the  light  of  a  shaded 
lamp,  which  was  screened  from  the  invalid  by  the 
heavy  bed  curtain.  On  the  hearthrug  crouched  the 
figure  of  Mordred  Perriam.  He  had  crept  in  from 
Sir  Aubrey's  dressingroom,  noiselessly  as  a  dog,  and 
had  been  permitted  to  remain  unnoticed  and  unre- 
proved. 


CHAPTER  XS:S.VII. 
DR. crow's  opinion. 
Dr.  Crow,  the  London  physician,  appeared  at  Per- 
riam in  the  dusk  of  the  following  afternoon.  He  was 
tho  great  man  for  all  patrician  aUments,  having,  as  it 
were,  a  divine  right  to  cure  the  aristocracy,  landed  and 
cmusi^cial,  the  ejyiscQDaci2..and,the  bench^wr  if-in^^ 


cui-able,  to  usher  them  decorously  across  life's  mystic 
thteshold  to  the  unseen  land  beyond  it.  He  \;m  a 
square-built,  genial-looking  gentleman,  with  an  ample 
brow,  a  large,  ma.ssively-moulded  face,  and  dark  eyes, 
whose  lustre  years  of  ciosest  study  and  hardest  work 
had  not  estingiushed. 

He  had  come  more  than  two  hundred  miles  to  see 
Sir  Aubrey,  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  .sick  room, 
and  ten  minutes  in  consultation  v.*ith.  Sir.  Stimpsoli, 
comprised  all  tlie  time  that  he  devoted  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  case.  Wliat  he  said  in  these  ten  ini- 
nute.s  no  one  knew  but  Mr.  Stimp.son.  But  as  he 
retired  from  the  dressingroom  whdre  that  brief  con- 
ference had  been  held.  Lady  Perriam  emerged  from 
the  shadowy  darkness  of  the  conidor  to  intercept  the 
great  physician. 

Dr.  Crow  gave  a  little  surprised  look  at  sight  of  so 
fair  a  creature  in  that  gloomy  old  house,  whose 
unbroken  quiet  liad  struck  the  stranger  as  almost  se- 
pulchral. 

"  Is  there  any  hope  ?"  Sylvia  asked  eagerly. 
The  doctor  replied  dubiouslj',  in  those  smooth, 
placid  tones  which  tell  so  little  to  the  anxious  ear. 
,    "  I  am  not  withaut  hope  that  your  father's 
life  " 

"  Husband' .s,"  muttered  Mr.  Stimpson  in  fhe 
phy.siciaa's  ear. 

1 ))'.  Crow  gave  another  svtrprised  look,  but  went  on 
uufdli  eringly. 

"  That  your  husband's  life  Ynay  be  prolonged,  per- 
haps for  many  years." 

"  B^ut  will  he  get  v.^eU  again  !" 

"  Nay,  my  dear  nwdam,  there  is  no  reason  that  his 
bodily  health  should  not  improve,  with  careful  nurs- 
ing," replied  Dr.  Crow. 

"  Will  he  recover  liis  mind  T  asked  Sylvia  with  iu- 
creaisiug  anxiety.  "  Will  he  be  what  he  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter,  what  he  was  yesterday  morn- 
ing evei!*?'' 

"  Alas,  madam,  I  fear  never,"  answered  Dr.  Crow, 
■with  tones  of  profoundest  i-egret.  Long  habit  had_ 
taught  him '[o  fbe  of  his  patients  as  if  each  new 
sufE'erer  had  hf-  -n  kis  i  ;...yhood's  playfellow,  the  bosom 
friend  of  "his  youth,  the  companion  ofhis  manhood,  or 
a  b-eloved  and  cherished  brother.  The  rone  ■was 
,:.oothiii,t':,  tli'^iiv'h  couveiitic-nal.  Disconsolate  widows 
solj/.ied  uv'-iji' b; .  Ci  >  ,'vt',s  bliuuljer,  and  forgot  that  he 
had  not  tieeu  the  faiiiiliar  fi  ieud.  of  their  departed 
ones.  Hapless  laothei  s  pressed  his  kindly  hand.  And 
if  the  doctor  was  somewhat  exaggerated  in  his  es- 
pre.ssions  of  regret,  he  had  at  least  a  tenSer  heai^t  and 
compas.-;ion  for  all  sufferers. 

"What  I"  cried  Sylvia,  "  will  he  live  ou  foryeaj-s, 
to  be  a  very  old  man,  perhaps,  and  remain  alwaj'i?  as 
he  is  now- — ^without  memory — saying  the  same  words 
over  and  over  again,  unconscious  of  the  repetition, 
at  times  hardly  recognising  the  most  familiar  f^ces 
/Will  he  be  always  like  that  ?" 

'• '  Always'  is  a  long  word,  dear  Lady  Prrriitra," 
answered  ■the  doctor.  "  There  may  be  some  slight  im- 
provement. We  will  hope  so.  The  medicines  1  have 
prescribed  may  have  a  better  eii'ect  on  the  clouded 
hmin  than  even  I  venture  to  hope.  We  are  in  the 
hands  of  Providence.  But  I  will  not  conceal  from  you 
that  Sir-  Arthur  ' 

"  Aubrey, "  xshispered  Mr.  Stimpson. 

"  I  ca"uuot  deny  that  Sir  Aubrey's  brain  has  receiv  ed 
a  severe  shock,  and  I  entertain  little  hopes  of  his  per- 
manent i-ecovery.  The  mind  may  in  gome  measui'e 
legain  its  tone,  but  there  will  be,  I  apprehend,  always 
a  cloudines.s,  even  a  childishness,  of  intellect,  kir  which, 
iiiy  dear  Lady  Peniani,  we  must  prepare  ourselves.  I 
have  promised  Mr.  Stimpson  to  eoiae  down,  agsiu  in 
about  a  month's  time,  when  I  may  be  able  to  speak 
with  greater  certamty.  In  the  lieantime  we  are  quite 
agreed- as  to  t.he-treat)uent.  Jmvl  whatever  regrets  you 
may  naturally  feel  at  seeing  your  husband'-;  impaired 
iutellect,  dear  madam,  you  may  yet  console  yourself 
with  the  thought  that  you  have  him  still  with  you.  He 
might  have  been  taken  away  altogether,  and  think  how 
much  worse  that  would  have  been." 
■  Sylvia  was  silent.  Dr.  Crow  pressed  her  hand 
gently,  and  withdrew,  escorted  liy  the  respectful 
Stimpson. 

"  What  a  lovely  young  woman  !"  said  the  physician, 
as  they  went  with  hushed  footsteps  down  the  broad 
carpetless  oak  stairs,  "and  how  young.  Hai-dly twenty, 
I  should  think." 

"  Not  ti;tenty,  I  believe,"  answered  Mr.  Stimpson. 

"  She  appears  quite  devoted  to  the  poor  old  gentle- 
man." 

"  She  ought  to  be  devoted  to  him,"  replied  Jlr. 
Stimpson,  who,  with  the  county  generally,  disap- 
7»-pved  of  Sir  Aubre^-'s  marriage.  "  She  was  only  a  p»- 


jiish  sehoolfhaster's  daughter.  However,'  he  added, 
remembering  his  duty  to  Us  patron,  "  I  believe  .she's  a 
very  amiable  person. "  « 

"Quite  a  pleasing  thing  to  .^ee^'  said  D."-.  Crow. 

Thanks,  my  dear  sir  ;  you  are  very  good, "  he  added 
graciously,  in  acknowledgiaeiit  of  the  neatly-folded 
bank  note  which  ^ir.  Stimpson  gently  insinuated  intc 
his  hand. 

The  yellow  chariot  had  been  sent  to  meSt  Dr.  f^rov/ 
at  the  ffedingham  Station,  and  now  waited  to  take 
him  back  there.  That  .-itately  equipage"  iiiid  pcarceiy 
driven  away  with  its  distinguished  occupant  when  a/ 
humbler  vehicle,  a  shabby-lookiug  fty,  drove  round  the 
broad  gi-avel  sweep  before  PeiTiam  Place. 

Mr.  Stimpson  had  lingered  at  the  door  to  watch  the 
great  physician's  departure.  He  now  waited  to  see  the 
new  comer. 

"  The  nurse,  I  suppose,"  he  said  to  himself. 

The  surgeon  was  right.  A  slender,  pale-faced  womau 
alighted  from  the  fly,  and  looked  timidly  about,  as  li 
in  quest  of  some  one  to  whom  to  address  herself.' .  She 
saw  Mr.  Stimpson,  and  hesitated,  doubtful  whether  he 
were  a  servant  or  a  gentleman,  and  whether,  ir.  the 
latter  ca.se,  she  might  venture  to  speak  to  him. 

She  wa.^  deceniiy  and  suitably  clad  in  an  iron-grey 
lin.sey  gown,  a  blaek  shawl,  and  bonnet.;  but  simple  as 
the.se  things  were  they  were  worn  with  a  neatness 
that  was  almo.st  grace,  and  the  stranger  looked  like  a 
lady.         '  .  _ 

"  A  superior-looking  person,"  thought  Mr,  Stimpson, 
noting  every  detail  with  his  obsei-vant  eye. 

He  went  forward  as  the  flycoan  lift«d  down  the 
stranger's  poor  httle  trunk,  and  relieved  her  firoiu  her 
evident  emban-assment.  .        ■  ] 

"  You're  the  nurse  Lady  Perriam  has  sent  for,  Icon- 
elude  'C  he  said. 

"  Yes,  sir.  Can  I  see-  Lady  Peyriam,  it  yoa 
please 

"  You  ah-ill  see  her  presently.  But  I  should  like  to 
have  a  few  words  -with,  you  about  the  treatmBnt,  and 
soon.    I  am  the  family  doctor." 

"  I  am  (juite  at  your  ser\ice,  sir." 

"  Oh,  you'd  better  get  some  refreshment  first,  and, 
rest  youreelf  a  little.    I  can  wait  half  an  hour.'^ 

"No,  sir,  I  won't  trouble  you  to  waitw  I  am  guild 
ready  to  receive  yoiu-  instructions."  . 

"  So*  be  it.  I  .shan't  be  sqjry  to  g^'home  to  dinnefi 
Just  step  in  liere  for  a  minute." 

Mr,  Stimpson  led  the  way  into  the  diningrocia., 
where  the  butier  and  his  subordinate  had  Jiisl  fiiisfcei 
laying  the  table,  for  two  only  to-night.  Sir  Aubrey's 
accustomed  place  was  a  blank. 

Hero  candlo^  were  lighted  axA  aijright  fire  burning, 
and  in  this  light  the  surgeon  niftde  a  closer  S«iveT-<?i 
the  nurse's  countenance.  i  . . 

Where  had  he  seen  a  face  which  this  recalled  to  him  '■ 
He  could  not  teii  Yet  there  was  something  ih  this 
careworn  visage  curiously  fa-miiiiar  to  him.  • 

"  I  hope  you  have  had  plenty  of  experience,"  sSud 
Mr.  Stimpson.  • 

"I  have  had  much  experience  oi  sickness,  sir." 

"  Have  you  ever  been  a  hospital  nurse  V 
No,  sir." 

Have  vou  atiy  certificates  ?" 

'•No,  sir."  .  ^  ' 

"  That's  a  pity.  You  come  here,  as  it  were,  without 
a  character,  and  the  place  you  are  t-j  fill  is  an  im« 
portint  one."  .  .  , 

"  Lady  Pen'Lim  kiiow9|  me,-  sir.  I  should  bar* 
thought  that  would  have  been  sufficient.  I  am  hers 
as  Lady  Pen-iam's servant."  .  . 

"  It  IS  sufficient  as  to  moral  oharect<er  ;  but  Ladj 
Perrram's  approval  Ls  hai-dly  a  certificate  of  capacity 
She  is- too  inexperienced  her.self  t<rktiovr  whether  you 
are  capable  of  discharging  the  reqinred  duties.''  ? 

"  If  you  find  me  incapable  you  can  dismiss  lae,  sir,f' 
answered  the  wou^an,  with'  a  tone  in  which  meekiies! 
was  curiously  mingled  witli  £.  quiet  ftrmijeas — a  wOm;.E 
who  might  be  "  eqiuil  to  either  fortune" — able  to  fact 
ruin  calmly. 

"  Of  couu-se,"  retm-ued  Mr.  Stimpson  ; but  I  d«n't 
want  to  expose  my  patient  to  the  hazard  of  an  incom- 
petent nurse.  Have  you  ever  attended  upon  a  paralytic 
patient  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  nursed  an  old  Gentleman  so  afflicted  f<A 
nearly  six  months." 

This  v.  As  the  truth.  E'^'^u^  adversity's  bitter  sohoo! 
had  failed  to  make  jStxs.  Carford  a  IL-r. 

"  You  could  refer  me  to  the  friends  of  thAt  patient, 
I  suppose  ?''  ■ 

"  It  Lady  Perriam  should  require  such  a  reference, 
sir,  I  am  able  to  give  it,"  answeied  the  wt>man  with 
dignitv.  : 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Stimpsoii,  "  then  we  can  b»4 
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try  TOTi.  I  like  jour  appearance.  You  seem  to  have 
Been  better  days." 

The  nurse  let  this  sxiggestion  pass  unanswered.  She 
put  in  no  claim  to  bj-gone  gentility. 

*•  What  is  your  name,  by  tlie  way.  ?" 

"  Carter,  sir.    Mrs.  Caiter." 

"  Good.  I  am  Mr.  Stimpson,  of  Monkhampton,  Sir 
Aubrey's  medical  adviser  ior  the  last  twenty  years. 
2«ow  for  your  instructions.'' 

Mr.  Stimpson  gave  his  orders  plainly  and  briefly,  and 
vas.  pleased  with  Mrs.  Carter's  intelligent  manner  of 
tecmng  those  du-ections. 

'"'Upon  my  word  I  think  you'll  do,"  he  said,  kindly  ; 
"  and  now  I'm  going  home,  and  you'd  better  go  and  get 
Bomething  to  eat." 

'■  I'd  rather  see  Lady  Perriam  first,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Stimpson." 

"  Was  there  ever  such  a  woman  ?  Do  you  never  eat  ? 
Well,  you  shall  see  your  p^itroness.  James,  send  Lady 
Perriam's  maid  to  ask  it  her  mistress  wiU  see  Mrs. 
Carter." 

Sylvia  had  risen  to  a  height  wherein  she  was  not 
jpproachable  without  a  certain  amount  of  ceremony. 

Mr.  Stimpson  drove  away  in  his  old-fashioned  gig — 
a  relic  of  that  departed  age  in  which  it  was  the  mark 
of  respectability  to  keep  a  gig.  Mrs.  Carter  waited  in 
the  hall  till  the  ser\-ant  should  retm-u  with  Lady  I'er- 
riain's  commands. 

A  plainly-dressed  maid  servant  came  down,  at  once 
upper  housem;jid  and  body  servant  to  Lady  Perriam, 
who  had  not  been  allowed  the  luxuiy  of  a  handmaiden 
for  her  exclusive  service. 

"  My  lady  will  gee  you,"  she  said,  and  Mrs.  Carter 
Follo^ved  her  up  the  dark  old  staircase,  along  a  wide 
\  gallery  that  led  to  Lady  Perriam's  dressing  room. 

Here  the  wood  fire  and  lighted  caudles  made  the 
darkly-panelled  room  almost  bright.  L-idy  Perriam 
sat  before  the  tire  in  her  glistening  grey  silk  dress  ;  the 
sunny  brown  hair  making  a  coronet  above  the  pale 
brow  ;  those  lovely  hazel  eyes  dark  with  thought,  it 
was  a  pictm-8  that  sent  a  tlirill  to  Mre.  Carter's  heart. 
The  room  seemed  splendid  to  eyes  that  had  for  many 
years  looked  only  on  poor  and  sordid  suiroundings. 

Sylvia,  received  the  stranger  as  it  behoved  Lady  Per- 
riam to  receive  a  dependent  and  inferior.  She  did  not 
rise  from  her  a«|^  chair  to  ofi'er  the  traveller  welcome, 
but  looked  at  hpr  witli'a  dehberate  scrutiny,  a.nxious  to 
eee  whether  her  protege's  appearance  were  .likely  to 
bring  di.^crcdio  on  herself. 

"  I  am  glad  you  liave  coine  here  without  loss  of  time, 
Mrs.  Cartpr,"  she  said,  with  a  di.stant  graciousness 
which  did  not  invite  familiarity; "  and  I  hope  you  may 
be  able  to  make  yomself  comfortable  here." 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  that,  Lady  Perriam,"  answered 
Mr&  Carter,  in  tones  that  faltered  a  little,  though  she 
Iried  to  make  them  calm.  '•  It  is  quite  sufficient  hap- 
piness for  me  to  be  near  you." 

"Apart  froni  that  source  of  happiness,  which  can 
;ount  for  vei-y  little,  I  should  think,  between  people 
^ho  are  so  strange  to  each  other  as  you  and  I  are,  you 
Kill  have,  I  trust,  a  comfortable  home." 

Mrs.  Carter  was  still  standing.  No  word,  no  gesture 
jf  Lady  Perriam's  had  invited  her  to  be  seated. 

'■  The  comfoi  ts  of  such  a  house  as  this  are  very  new 
to  me,  madam.  I  shall  know  how  to  appreciate  them," 
she  answered  quietly.  She  had  schooled  herself  to 
command  her  tones  by  this  time,  but  tears  glittered 
in  the  faded  eyes — tears  which  she  quietly  brushed 
aaide,  and  of  which  Lady  Perriam  appeared  uncon- 
scious. 

"  And  you  will  know  how  to  keep  yoiir  own  secrets, 
T  hope,  and  those  of  other  people.  You.  will  be  dumb 
••bout  any  facts  in  my  father's  hfe  which,  in  your  for- 
»aer  acquaintance  with  him,  may  have  come  to  your 
linowledge." 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  speak  of  your  father.  Lady 
Perriam," 

I  shall  consider  that  a  sacred  promise  on  your 

part." 

'•'  Let  it  be  a  promise— I  shall  not  be  tempted  to 
break  it." 

Very  well,;  I  will  trust  to  your  honour.  And  now 
fr-ll  me  if  I  did  wrong  in  sending  for  you — in  believ- 
lug  that  you -must  hovo  some  expeiience  of  sicknes.';." 

You  gues'sed  rightly.  In  my  struggles  for  a  live- 
lihood I  have  acted  as  sick  nurse.  Amongst  other  pa- 
tients I  had  one  .afflicted  with  paralysis." 

"  That  is  fortunate.  •  Then  I  shall  not  feel  that  I  am 
doing  wrong  in  trusting  you  to  attend  upw  my  hus- 
band. Be.r/  in  mind  that  you  will  have  to  please  our 
doctor,  ?.Ir.  St)ai])Suu,  :is  well  as  me." 

■  I  f>hall  do  my  duty  to  the  utmost  pt  my  power, 
L  idy  Perriam," 

"  Yoa  will  occupv  a  rocia  on  this  floor.-  ne^  gir 


Aubrey's.  It  has  been  got  ready  for  you,  I  believe. 
YouSvUl  take  all  your  meals  there,  alone,  and  will  have 
no  occasion  to  associate  vath  the  servants.  Your  duties 
will  not  obUge  you  to  sit  up  at  night  unless  Sir  Aubrey 
should  become  worse  than  he  is  now  ;  but  you  will 
hold  yourself  ready  to  attend  him  at  any  hour  of  the 
night  should  his  valet  call  you." 

"  I  tuiderstand,  madam.  I  am.  not  afraid  of  work, 
or  late  hours.  I  can  be  satisfied  ■nith  very  little  sleep." 

'  "  I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  one  of  tile  qualifica- 
tions of  a  good  nurse.  Now  you  had  better  go  to 
your  own  room — stay,  I'll  order  some  refreshment  for 
you,"  added  Lady  Perriam,  with  her  hand  upon  the 
beU. 

"  One  moment,  madam  !"  said  Mrs.  Carter,  stopping 
her.  "  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  goodness  in  re- 
membering one  so  fallen — so  wretched — in  providing 
a  home  for  the  desolate.  I  hud  no  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge the  gift  you  sent  me,  for  1  feared  lest  any 
letter  from  me  might  compromise  you.  But  I  felt  your 
goodness  not  the  less.  And  that  in  your  exalted 
station,  in  a  change  of  fortune  wonderful  enough  to 
turn  an  older  head  than  yours,  that,  despite  such "  dis- 
tracting influences,  you  should  remember  my  misery, 
pierces  me  to  the  heart.  Ah  !  Lady  Perriam,  you  can 
never  know  how  deeply.'.' 

Sylvia's  eyes — those  eyes  so  little  given  to  weeping 
—^\■el•'o  dimpaed  by  the  time  the  woman  had  done 
speaking.  The  lashes  drooped  on  her  cheek,  as  she 
lowered  her  eye-lids,  asi  if  to  hide  those  tears. 

''You  owe  mo  no  thanks,"  she  said,  after  a  pause. 
"  I  am  very  glad-  to  be  of  service  to  you.  I  regret  that 
the  circumstances  of  my  life  prevent  me  serving  you 
in  any  other  way  than  that  which  opportunity  offers. 
In  spite  of  what  you  call  my  e.^ilted, position,  I  am 
by  no  means  my  own  mistress." 

"  1  can  fully  understand  tliat,  madam.  It  is  only 
waifs  and  strays  that  are  a.ltogether  free  agents,"  said 
Mrs.  Carter,  bitterly.  For  her  freedom  had  meant 
solitude  and.  semi-starvation. 

"  I  am  glad  to  serve  you,'.'  repeated  Sylvia,  "  and  I 
venture  to  hope  that  if  I  ever  should  need  help  of  any 
kind  you  will  be  my  friend." 

"  Ves,  tp  the  death !"  .answered  the  other  with  in- 
tensity. ■  ' 

"  That  means  an  unscrupulous  fiiend,  docs  it  not  ?" 
asked  Sylvia,  musingly,  looking  dov,'n  at  the  fi.re.  "A 
friend  who  would  not  stick,  at  triflcs-if  an  unpleasant 
service  were  requirecL" 

"  It  means  devotion.  You  would  not  be  likely  to 
ask  anything  tliat  involved  wrong-doing." 

"  You  had  better  not  think  too  well  of  me.  I  make 
no  claim  to  be  considered  faultless." 

"  No  one  is  faultless.  Lady  Pemam,  on  i^a  earth  ; 
but  I  hope  and  believe  that  you  are  as  good  and  pure 
as  humanity  can  be." 

Sylvia  sighed  with  a  somewhat  weary  air,  and  was 
silent  for  a  little  while  before  replying  to  this  last 
speech  of  jSlrs.  Carter's. 

"  I  am  the  creature  of  circumstances,"  she  said  at 
last,  "  Women  are  too  weak  t*  rise  above  their  des- 
tiny.   I  am  something  of  a  fatalist,  Mrs.  Carter." 

"  A  dangerous  doctrine.  Lady  Perriam." 

"  Is  it  '  I  am  sorry  foi-  that.  But  come,  you  have 
had  nothing  to  eat  or  driiik  since  your  journey,  have 
"you  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  was  more  ituzious  to  see  and  thank  you  than 
to  eat " 

Sylvia  rang  the  bell,  and  tho  maid  appeareci.  "  See 
that  Mrs.  Carter,  Sir  Aubrey's  nurse,  has  diurier  ortea, 
or  whatever  she  likes  best  in  her  ovm  room,','!  said  Lady 
Pen-iam.  "  You  remember  the  instructions  I  gave 
jou  this  morning?" 

"  Yes,  my  lady;  the  room  is  ready,  and  I  have  taken 
in  the  tea  things  and  a  dish  of  cold  meat  for  Mrs. 
Carter."  ^ 

"  You  wUl  give  Mrs.  Carter  wine,  or  anything  she 
pleases." 

"  Thank  you.  Lady  Perriam,  but  I  never  tak6  wine 
or  beer." 

"  You  are  a  teetotaller,  perhaps  ?"  . 

'■'  I  have  taken  no  pledge,  but  a  nurse  cannot  keep  ' 
her  head  too  cl^v.    I  shall  take  nothing  but  tea  and 
coflee  while  I  oni  in  your  service." 

"  That  must  be  as  y#u  please.    Good  night.'' 

".Good  night,  madam." 

"  You  wiU  begin  your  duties  as  soon  as  you  have 
dined." 

"  Yes,  madam  ;  Mr.  Stimpson  has  told  me  all  I  have 
to  do." 

L<»dy  Pf-rriam  bsnt  her  head  courteously  as  the  new 
nurse  retired. 

Martha  led  the  way  to  another  door  in  the  same 
gaUeiy,  and  ushered  Mrs.  Carter  into  a  comfortably- 


furnished  bedroom,  A  fire  burned  cheerily  in  the 
wide  basket-shaped  grate,  and  a  round  table,  with  a 
tea  tray  and  plates  and  dishes  on  spotless  damask,  had 
been  drawn  near  the  hearth.  Such  comfort,  plain  and 
unadorned  as  it  was,  struck  Mrs.  Carter  deeply.  Wher 
the  servant  had  left  her,  she  sat  for  a  little  while  look- 
ing about  her  with  wondering  eyes.  Such  comfort 
seemed  like  a  dream. 

"  Am  I  really  to  occupj  such  a  house  as  this  ?"  she 
thought,  hardly  able  to  believe  in  her  exalted  fortune; 
"  to  live  with  my  own  daughter,  and  to  see  her  eveiy 
day,  and  yet  never  to  dare  to  open  my  arms  and  clasp 
her  to  my  longing  heart  ;  to  feel  the  words  trem'oling 
on  my  lips,  yet  never  dare  to  say,  '  Child,  I  am  your 
mother  !' " 

(To  be  Continued.) 


BY  THE  RIVEESIDE. 
Wearily  now  I  wander  alone, 
Drearily  musing  on  things  that  are  gone — 
Companions  departed  all,  leaving  but  one 
Wearily,  drearily,  wandering  alone. 
Wand'ring  alone  in  the  haunts  of  the  past, 
Wond'ring  why  I  am  left  Icihely  and  last 
Of  all  the  gay  crowds  that  have  vanished  away; 
Alone,  mid  the  scenes  they  departed,  I  stray. 

Down  by  the  river  that  seems  to  have  shared 
In  each  joy  we  experienced,  each  venture  we  dared, 
To  have  lis.tened,  as  oft  on  its  banks  we  reclined, 
To  our  dreams  of  the  future,  so  vaguely  defined. 
For  now,  as  alone  to  these  banks  I  retnm. 
The  mui-muring  wavelets  seem  softly  to  mourn 
For  the  groups  of  bright  faces  they  lov'd  to  reflect, 
Whose  retnm  they  seem  wistfully  still  to  expect. 

And  the  voices  that  once  o'er  the  stream  used  to  ring 
In  faint  far-off  echoes  around  it  still  cling  ; 
As  the  whispering  waters  speak  softly  and  clear. 
Till  the  projects  of  old  sound  again  in  mine  ear 
Once  heard  by  the  current  that  ran  at  our  feat, 
When  we  dreamed  the  bright  dreams  that  its  mvirmurs 
repeat, 

As  though  it  had  clierished  each  word  we  let  fall 
In  the  sweet  sunny  past  it  would  seek  to  recaU. 

Was  the  sunshine  more  bright  that  illumined  thosadays  ? 

AV.-vsthe  river  more  siiarkling  tha,t  inirror'd  its  rays  ? 

Did  the  wster.s  flow  swifter — more  merrily  bound  s 

Or  their  musical  rippling;  more  joyously  sound  : 

No;  brightly  as  ever  the  waters  still  gleanii 

As  lightly  the  sunbeams  still  dance  on  the  stream. 

Not  slower  it  glides  than  in  that  ha^ipy  time. 

When  its  murmuring  laugh  with  our  owa  used  to  chime. 

But  though  rapid  its  course,  and  its  waters  as  clear. 
The  old  merry  chiming  no.  longer  1  hear ; 
For  e'en  as  it  merrily  joined  in  our  glee, 
So  ncnv  it  is  mournfully  sighing  with  me. 
Oh,  River  !  how  few  can  be  found  on  this  earth, 
Having  shared  in,  as  thou  hast,  our  sunshine  and  mirth 
Who,  in  sotrow's  cold  shade,  will  prove  faithful,  like  thee^ 
Who  will  mourn  with  us  also,  as  thou  dost  with  me  ! 

Thus  sadly  I  muse  by  the  river's  clear  brink, 

TiU  each  scene  seems  reflected  therein,  as  I  think. 

And,  in  fancy,  no  longer  I'm  wand'ring  alone. 

But  am  back  iu  the  past  with  the  friends  that  axe  goad  ; 

For  the  spell  of  the  waters  had  borne  me  along 

Through  the  regions  of  memory,  lui-ed  by  their  song 

In  a  dieam  too  ench.antingly  bright  to  remrin ; 

It  fades — and  alone  I  am  wand'ring  again. 

Irene.*' 


-.SrA  curious,  anecdote  is  being  related  shewing  tha 
tendency  of  great  mind.^  on  solemn  occasions.  A+ 
the  time  of  Ma.zzini's  death  he  reopened  his  will,  and 
wrote  in  it — 1  open  once  more  my  will  to  order  when 
dead  they  bm-n  me,  and  keep  my  ash'es  at  home.  By 
all  the  Supernal  and  Infernal  Gods,  my  skin  shall  noC 
i  serve  the  charlata'n  Moderates  for  a  drum  to  beat  at 
fair  time." 

BRE^dKFAST.— EPr.S'S  COCO.A  — GBATEFUI,  AND  Co.dFOHT 

INC. — "  By  .a  taoroiKsk  knowledge  of  ihe  natural  laws  wiaich 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a. 
careful  application  of  the  due  properties  of  v.  eil-selected 
cocua,  jMr.  Epps  has  proiided  our  breakfast  tables  ■with  a 
delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors' ijiUs." — "Civil  Service  Gazette."  iLide  simply  witii 
boiling  v.  nter  or 'Milk.  Each  packet  is  la'nt)lled— "  JajiEs 
Ei'PS  &  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Cheuiist?,  London."  V)&2 

M.i.Mii  Arifl?'.:  oi-  Coco.\,  CaCvOinil,  a.no  Ckocot^.ite.- ■■ ' 
'''  We  will  now  give  au  account  of  the  process  adopteii  by,  ; 
Messi-s.  James  Epps  and  Co.,  manufacturers  of  dietetic  ax.  ■ 
tides,  at  theii-  works  in  the  Euston-rojid,  London. — Se«i  Ar< 
*icle  in  CasieU's  Household  GuiAe 
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XHE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[TJ*e.  20, 1873. 


MAKRUGE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  HAMILTON 

AND  LADY  MARY  MONTAGU. 
The  weddiug  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the 
iLady  Maiy  Montagu,  eldeot  daughter  of  the  Duke  and 
■Duchess  of  Manchester,  took  jilace  on  Dec.  10  at  Kim- 
ibotton  Church,  acdexcited  considerable  interest,  as  wa,.^ 
Bhown  by  the  large  number  of  persons  who  collected 
jn  the  ordinarily  quiet  village  of  Kimbolton  to  be,  if 
possible,  spectators  of  the  ceremony.    The  church  was 
literally  crammed,  but  the  wedding  party  from  the 
castle  had  places  reserved  for  them.    The  Duke  <jf 
liamilton,  accompanied  bybi-s  best  mau,  Baron  Tuyll, 
entered  the  church  at  20  minutes.past  eleven,  by  which 
"time  most  of  the  company  invited  had  congregated  in 
(the  vicdnity  of  the   Commuuioo  table.     The  bride 
aarived  with  her  father,  and  was  received  at  the  porch 
by  her  four  bridesmaids — the   Ladies   Louisa  and 
A-lice  Montagu,    her    two    sisters  ;  Lady  Blanche 
hortuerset,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  ;  and 
tady  Florence  Montagu,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich.   The  bride  Tvore  a  white  dress  of  faille,  trimmed 
with  miiusseline  -des  Indes,   bordered  with  volants 
of  pcAnte  de  gaze  and  bouquets  of  orange  blossoms. 
.The  bride  did  not  wear  any  jewels.     A  wreath  of 
orange '.blossoms  and  a  lace  veil  of  beautiful  design 
completed  tite  toilette.    The  four  bridesmaids'  dresses 
"weiie  polonaises  of  white  crep^  de  chine  over  white 
fiik  petticoats,  the  polonaises  being  trimmed  with 
pink  roses,;  white  tulle  bonnets,  with  pink  roses. 
(Each  of  the  bridesmaids  wore  a  large  oval  gold 
iocket,  with^  monogi-am  of    M  H,"  intertwined  with 
a  doke's  corojiet,  formed  of  rubies  and  diamonds.  The 
jbridaj  propesaon  went  at  once  to  the  altar,  where  the 
/oflSciating  clergy  had  already  taken  their  places  on 
pither  side  of  the  Communion  table.    The  service  was 
Ihen  commenced  by  the  Rev.  F.  Cecil  Hope  Grant, 
fc^j.-vicar  of  Kimlx)lton,  and  domestic  chaplain  to  the 
iDuke»of  Manohester,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Newton 
Barton  Young,  M.A.,  rector  of  Tilbrook,  Beds.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  rite  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
j>ass§(ito  the  vestry,  where  the  marriage  was  duly 
registered,  and  attested  ^ly  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
Xiady  Florence  Montagu,  and  Baron  Tuyll.    The  in- 
terior ofthe  church  was  prettily  decorated  with  ever- 
fereens.      After    the   departure    of    the    Duke  of 
Hainiltctti  and    his  young   bride,    the   Duke  and 
(Duchess  of  Manchester  and  the  wedding  party  re- 
sumed to  the  castle.     The  organ    played  Men- 
flelssohn's  "  Wedding  March"  as  they  retired,  and 
ih«  church  beils  rang  a  merry  peaL    At  one  o'clock 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Manchester  welcomed  a  dis- 
tinguished comfpany,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  the 
tounrty  militia  and  volunteers,  and  a  large  number  of 
^  grace's  tenantry,  at  breakfast.    The  repast  was 
Served  in  the  marquee  which  had  been  used  for  the 
paM  the  previous  night,  which  was  brilliantly  lighted. 
ifc.t  the  upper  iable  sat  the  principal  guests,  the  Duke 
>f  Manchester  presiding,  having  seated  on  his  right 
tnd  left  the  Pcincess  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar  and  the 
{*rin£eE3  of  Monaco. 

The  bridal  •  presents  were  very  numerous,  and 
trere  shown  in  the  White  Hall  to  nearly  two 
thousand  persons.  Foremost  among  the  presents 
pas  a  valuable  cashmere  shawl,  from  the  Queen. 
Vrom  the  ^Empress  of  Germany,  a  beautiful  richly- 
oaodeUed  locket,  with  a  medallion  likeness  of  her 
Imperial  Majesty  in  the  centre.  The  Prince  and  Prin- 
tesB  of  Wales' s  present  was  a  gold  enamelled  pendant 
Cross,  sat  with  emeralds,  rubies,  pearls,  and  diamonds. 
*'he  Duke  of  Hamilton's  presents  to  his  bride  were  a 
(fscklace  of  three  tows  of  matchless  pearls,  a  bracelet 
tjt  with  splendid  diamonds  and  turquoises,  and  another 
wacelet  set  with  fipe  rubies,  sapphire,  and  brilliants, 
ffhe  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  nee  Princess  Marie  of  Baden 
Jto  the  duke)  a  morocco  travelling  writing-case, 
tciounted  in  silver,  and  massive  silver  fittings  ; 
jPrince    Louis    Esterhazy,     a    splendid  cat's  ey^ 

tid  diamond  bracelet,  centre  in  shape  of  a 
>rBe>-elioe ;  and  (to  the  dukej  a  pair  of  cabuchon  ruby 
Wd  Ea_Rphir_e  sleeve  links.  The  Duke  of  Manchester 
jave  his  daughter  a  dressing-case  of  coromandel  wood, 
py  West,  of  St,  James's-street,  with  gold  mountings 
ind  enamelled  coronet  and  monogram  on  aU  the  in- 
Verior  fittings.  From  Sydney  Duchess  of  Manchester, 
ic  Qsidyjzed  silver  caiket.  From  Sir  Anthll^  and 
Lady  de  Rothschild,  a  gold  blue-enamelled^rd- 
Hse  ;  from  the  Countess  of  Tankerville,  an  embossed 
lUver  hand  mirror  ;  from  Lady  Emily  Peel,  a  gold 
l»ra<;elet,  set  with  diamonds  and  pearls  ;  fi-om  Prince 
►  »d  Princess  Edward  of  Sase-Weimar,  a  set  of  crystal 

Eds.,  imth  enamelled  monogram  and  coronet  at 
k.  %,£ome  ci  -iht  most  Umportant  and  valuaUa ' 


bridal  presents  particularly  merit  notice.  They  are 
j)rincipal!y  presents  from  residents  on  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  estates.  The  most  valuable,  ."-aid  to  have 
cost  2,000  guineas,  is  a,bracelet,  literalh'  a  mass  of  dia- 
monds, from  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Lanarkshire 
mining  tenantry  ;  ako  a  magnific^j|.  hilver-gilt  ink- 
stand and  pair  of  candlesticks  to  mntch,  lirom  the 
employes  at  Hamilton.  The  centre  leceptacle  has  on 
each  side  stags,  the  supporters  of  the  duke's 
arms,  and  on  the  lid  a  ducal  coronet,  an  oak  fructed, 
and  penetrated  transversely  in  the  main  htcm  by 
a  frame  saw  ;  on  eitch  side  rest  shields,  one  con- 
taining the  emblazoned  quarterings,  showing  the 
ilhistrious  alliances  made  by  the  family,  and  the 
other  shield  a  heart,  ensigned  with  an  impe- 
rial crown  and  on  a  chief,  az.,  three  mullets 
ar.  ;  on  another  shield  i.s  emblazoned  the  luU 
arms  of  his  grace.  The  candle.sticks  are  alpo  relieved 
with  various  emblazoned  shields,  and  exxited  universal 
admiration.  From  the  tenants  on  his  grace's  Kinnear 
estatei,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Borrowstounness,  a 
massive  gold  bracelet,  richly  set  with  diamond.s;  also  a 
string  of  pearls  from  the  agricultural  tenantry  of  the 
Hamilton  estate  in  Lanarkshire,  the  string  forming  a 
necklace  with  a  brilliant  snap;  also  from  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  Isle  ui  Arran  tenantiy,  a  necklace  of  pearls 
with  diamond  clasp.  The  servants  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Manchester's  household  gave  a  massive  oval 
locket,  set  with  corals,  pearls,  and  diamonds;  from  the 
Huntingdonshire  Light  Horse  Volunteers,  a  diamond 
pendant  with  coronet  and  monogram  ;  and  from  the 
tradespeople  of  Kimbolton,  a  handsome  photograph 
album;  a  diamond  cross  from  the  tenantry  of  the 
Duke  of  Manchester  for  the  bride,  and  ;i  silver  flask 
and  sandwich  box  fof  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 


LORE-CASTING. 
WeU,  tnis  ciay  is  very  cold. 

And  this  Rrave  is  very  drear. 
And  the  history  they  hold 

Is  a  mystery  to  us  here. 

Life  is  like  a  winter  stream, 
AVhere  the  roses  diop  and  die, 

And  the  glory  of  their  beam 
Fasciaatesi  the  foolish  eye. 

Bnild  thy  castles,  bright^eyed  boy. 
Dream  thy  dreams  of  suxmy  bUss, 

Tor  thy  carnival  cf  joy 
Will  not  aJ'vvays  be  like  this^ 

A  long  way  before  yon  lies. 
Rougher  than  you  may  desire  ; 

You  must  walk  unto  the  skies 
Over  coals  of  living  fire. 

Yon  may  act  a  noble  part. 

Win  applause  in  camp  and  court ; 
But  a  grave  shall  fill  your  heart 

Spite  of  merriment  and  sport. 

For  yom-  first  love  shall  deceive 
When  your  heart  is  fau-ly  caught, 

And  her  image  never  leave, 
Haunting  aU  your  waking  thought. 

Aid  your  truest  friendi  shall  die, 
Andyour  trusted  breed  deceit; 

And  your  fondest  hopes  shall  he 
Just  like  dead  leaves  at  your  feet. 

The  world  shall  cease  to  bring 

Thee  joy,  and  very  soon 
Thy  years  shall  have  no  spring. 

Thy  days  no  golden  noon. 

Youth  and  beauty  shnll  decay. 
Age  will  come  with  silver  hairs; 

Whisper  in  thy  ear  one  day, 
t^teaJ  thee  from  us  unawares. 

And  another  fill  thy  place, 

Hunt  like  thee  his  phintom,  Fame^ 
Till  the  glory  of  his  chi=e 

Leaves  no  vestige  of  thy  name. 

Think  thee  now  a  little  tfme. 
You  may  «  ork  unseen  by  one, 

Kaite  a  structure  more  sublime 
Than  the  palace  of  the  sua; 

Build  a  temple  fairer  than 
Dream  or  fancy  can  de\-ise  ; 

God  will  furnish  with  the  plan 
Xlie3natcnal.iouud-tlieeJief> . 


ROMANTIC  ESCAPE  OF  AN  IRISH  OFFICER. 
Several  officers  were  kno'ina  to  have  taken  refuge 
■with  the  Macleans  of  Mull  when  they  were  pursued  by 
the  Covenanters.  JVIaclean  ^oi  Dowart  was  compelled 
to  surrender  them  to  their  enemies,  and  "  fourteene 
verie  prettie  Irishmen"  were  led  out  to  death.  ''The  cir- 
cumstance under  which  the  only  survivor  escaped  the 
fate  of  his  companions  is  both  curious  and  interesting. 
Just  as  the  victims  were  brought  out '  to  prepare  for 
dea.th,  M^arrion  of  Dowart,  younge.-t  daughter  of  the 
chief,  accompanied  bj'  a  kinsman  on  horseback,  was 
taking  her  departure  from  the  Castle  of  Moy,  the  seat 
of  the  Maclean  of  Loughboy,  wnd,  happening  to  pass 
the  very  spot  «  here  the  late  guests  uf  her  father's  halls 
were  at  that  instant  prepaiing  to  meet  their  doom, 
overcome  by  the  distressing  sight,  she  fainted  away, 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  Her  kinsman  immediately 
junijied  off  his  hor.se,  and  llew  to  her  aid.  At  thk 
same  moment,  her  fall  caught  the  attention  of  one  oi 
the  gentlemen  in  the  melancholy  group,  who,  esclaim- 
ing,  '  Ye  heartless  murderers,  will  none  o£  you  save 
the  lady  rushed  forward  and  vaulted,  with  the  quick- 
ness of  thought,  int'j  the  deserted  saddle  of  the  young 
lady's  kinsman,  galloped  off',  and  was  soon  out  of  reach 
of  pursuit  among  the  mountains.  AYhetherthe  fit  and 
frtll  of  the  Maiden  of  Dowart  were  a  premeditated  de- 
sign ortl'e  result  of  accident  mu.st  be  left  to  the  reader 
to  determine  ;  it  is,  'however,  the  fact  that,  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  same  lidy,  the  gallant  fugitiive 
had  a  boat  provided  for  him  on  the  south  side  of  Mull, 
by  which  he  finally  escaped.  " — /fill's  MacdonndU  oj 
Antrim. 

  \ 

ADYERTLSING. 

The  London  Star^dard  s  tys  : — In  the  matter  of  ad- 
vertisements we  still  lag  far  behind  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  most  that  we  ever  seem  to  aim  ^t 
is  the  framing  of  some  de\  !ce  which  shall  intrusively 
force  itself  upon  people's  notice  ;  but  we  do  little  or 
nothing  to  make  the  advertisement  in  itself  attractive. 
Now,  in  the  yew  York  Times,  a  day  or  two  ago,  ap- 
peared a  thrilling  story  cilled  The  Gtolden  Idol  ;  or, 
the  Enchanted  Tree."  It  wa?  a  story  of  a  missionary 
und  his  daughter  upon  the  Cannibal  Islands.  The 
cannibals  rose  against  the  missionary  and  killed  him, 
but  lost  his  bcjdy  in  the  water.  The  daughter  was 
seized  as  a  piizs  by  one  Tongaroro,  who,  having  been 
for  many  ye.irs  a  pupil  of  the  missionary,  was  very 
polite,  and  spoke  Engli.-h — 

"  Oh  !  you  A^ill  not  let  them  eat  me  !"  cried  EUie,  shudder- 
ing, her  tender  and  delicate  liature  shrinking  more  from  that 
profanatiou  than  from  death  itself. 

"  Xo,  they  !-haL'  not  eat  ynu,"  said  the  savage,  stontly  ; 
"at  least,  not  without  ray  permissicm." 

"Oh:  say  that  they  shall  not  oat  me,  in aay.ease,'* pleaded 
ElUe. 

"  I  do  notiC|i|e  to  say  that,"  said  the  chief,  slowly  shiking 
his  heaA  '*Wsmebc>dy  must  be  e.iten  in  the  great  festiv^ 
of  tn-niorrov/  Perhaps  ;ome  whits  man  w-ill  come  this 
way- — "    "  But  surtly  you  can  Sdve  mo  if  you  wUl  )" 

"  1  here  is  one  way  in  which  I  can  save  you,"  s.iid  Ton- 
garoro, as  he  contiuued  to  row  cj^uictly  shorcwards, '  and  that 
is  for  you  to  bcijumo  niy  v  ifc." 

"  Your  ■wife  I"  and  the  girl  shuddered. 

"  But  that,  I  see,  is  out  o'i  the  question,"  said  the  chief 
grimly.    "And  so  you  ^\t11  probably  be  eaten  to-morrow, ■' 
The  savages    determine  upon  this  course,  and  Ton- 
garoro, having  chained  her  by  the  leg  in  his  hut  for 
the  night,  goes  away. 

She  had  not  been  id  this  place  a  great  while,  ha^iwerer, 
■n  hen  the  door  of  her  pr  son  was  opened,  and  tli-j  grim  figare 
of  another  nati'-c  chief  -v^'as  presented  indistinctly  to  her  ^aze. 

"  Are  v  ou  Tongaroro  !"  she  asked,  in  a  flutter  of  apprehen- 
sion. 

"  Xo ;  I  am  Lootoo.  Huih  I  have  come  to  release  you 
and  carry  you  off  to  the  woods  and  the  mountains  I " 

"  Alas  I  you  caunot  rele.ise  me — even  if  I  wished  you  to," 
sighed  Ellie.    "'  I  am  chained  '." 

"  Chained  '." 

The.  new  comer  echoed  the  word  in  a  tone  of  the  gravest 
annoyance. 

'■  Are  you  telling  me  the  truth  '  "  he  demanded. 

"  'i'ou  can  icpl,  or  look,  for  y.uvsclf.  " 

LoDtoo  at  tii'st  felt  f-ir  the  i  hJin,  and  then  product  a 
l!ght  by  friction,  and  o.'<ninin?d  it  As  he  did  so  his  brow 
darkened  fearfully.    He  .'cowlt-d  hke  a  tiend. 

"I  cannot  release  you,  if  I  were  to  ■work  all  night."  1ft 
muttered,  "and  all  will  he  decided  agamst  me  to-mcrrow. 
But  there  is  onQ  thing  I  cm  do  I  hate  Tongaroro,  »ad  here 
is  a  chance  for  me  to  cause  him  a  great  annoyance  '." 

"How     faltered  Ellie. 

'•  I  -vnll  kill  ynu  '."  replied  Lootoo.  ">ince  I  cirmot  set 
you  free,  I  must  kill  you  where  you  are  1 ' 

He  drew  forth  a  large  knife  for  his  purpose. 
We  re^et  to  say  tliat  at  this  point  the  story  breaks 
eft'  with  the  following  announcement  ; — The  above 
we  publish  as  a  specimen  chapltr  ;  but  the  continua- 
tion of  this  story  will  be"  found  only  in  the  Xex  y^Ti- 
Ledtjer.  Ask  for  the  number  dated  December  t*, 
which  can  now  be  had  »t  4uy  news-office  or  book-stall." 
This  is  the  most  tempting  advertiseqjent  we  ever  re* 
member  toiMve^een. 


Dec  20, 1873.}. 
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DEATHS  RELEASE. 

•    A  LOVE  STORY,  IX  TWO  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  I. 
It  ^a5  a  pleasant  study — that  lonely  studio,  half 
flooded  in  Hght,  half  buried  ia  shadow,  where  a  young 
girl  toiled  with  unrernitting  zeal  at  her  task,  which 
Was  to  her  a  loved  one,  as  well  as  being  her  only 
means  of  livelihood.  She  was  an  artist.  Pictures 
uf  all  sizes  and  descriptions  decorated  her  small  room. 
Life-like  portraits  of  friends  she  had  known  and  loved 
looked  down  on  her  from  the  shady  wall,  and  some- 
times, when  her  hand  grew  weary,  and  the  shades  of 
evening  crept  on,  she  loved  to  lidl  herself  into  dreams 
and  walk  in  spirit  with  those  who  could  walk  with  her 
no  more  on  earth  ;  for  death's  wide  sea  of  separation 
L»y  between  her  and  many  she  had  loved,  and  in  the 
very  dawn  of  life  some  of  its  dearest  links  had  been 
brok-en. 

The  twilight  breezes  swept  in  through  a  fohage  of 
glimmering  leaves  that  grew  clust<?ring  round  the 
window-sill.  Elsie  loved  to  watch  the  deepening  lines 
of  sunset  twine  amid  the  cooUng  green  ;  their  very 
rustling  spoke  to  her,  for  leaves,  hke  water,  have  a 
voice — low,   dreamy,    and   sviggestive — that  speaks 

to  the  spirit  alone.    The  village  of   ,  where  Elsie 

dwelt,  was '  usually  a  quiet  one  ;  but,  as  in  most 
country  parts,  so  few  changes  occurred,  tha^ 
every  change  was  in  jtself  an  event.  The  latest  wa^ 
the  arrival  of  a  new  doctor.  It  was  the  talk  of  the 
whole  village.  There  was  little  else  discussed  for 
months  but  the  merits  of  the  new  doctor.  The 
poor  flocked  together  to  ask  what  he  was  like,  &c. 
Some  seemed  determined  to  view  him  v.'ith  prejudice, 
while  others  were  predisposed  in  his  favour,  and  many 
and  varied  were  the  opinions  of  the  neighbouring  cot- 
tagers both  previous  to  and  after  his  arrival. 

Into  the  middle  of  this  little  world  in  miniature 
walked  Doctor  Edmond— a  man  more  calculated  than 
any  other  to  disarm  criticism  ;  a  man  who,  safe  in  the 
consciousness  of  right  and  fair  dealing,  would  do  his 
duty  to  each  and  all,  irrespective  of  individual  opinion. 
A.11  his  movements  were  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  his 
very  walk  was  suggesti'fe  of  his  character  ;  he  was  a 
man  to  shp  through  the  world  quietly  and  vinassum- 
ingly.  ^Vhen  he  took  hearts,  it  was  by  stealth,  not  by 
storm  ;  he  stole  into  one's  afiections  almost  impercep- 
tibly, as  noiselessly  he  glided  into  your  room,  and  you 
felt  his  presence  before  you  were  aware  of  it.  One 
glaace  into  his  very  eyes  was  enough  to  inspire  con- 
fidence ;  they  were  strange  eyes,  to  be  sure,  very 
strange,  but  the  poor  could  look  into  them 
and  feel  there  _  was  no  fear  of  being  Wronged 
there.  The  sick  and  suffering  might  loc^ 
into  them  and  read  '  Only  sympathy  ;  the  aged,  too, 
would  feel  an  assurance  of  pity  and  forbearance.  Only 
to  the  young  and  susceptible  might  those  eyes  prove 
dangerous.  Strange  eyes  ;  eyes  from  which  a  soul 
looked  out  that  had  a  story  to  tell— dprk,  earnest, 
loving,  truthful  eyes,  full  of  lights  and  shadows.  And 
it  was  of  this  new  doctor  and  those  strange  eyes  that 
Elsie  mused  this  evening,  as  her  easel  lay  idle  before 
her,  and  her  own  dark  eyes  grew  dreamy  as  she  looked 
into  the  gathering  mist. 

"  I  wish  he  would  come  again,"  she  murmured.  "  I 
wi«hhe  would  come  again.    How  strange!    Of  all 

others  I  should  not  have  thought  ■"  and  the  sen- 

t«r  lice  died  away  on  her  lips.  "Oh!  why  shoCild  I. 
hope  it  '  Why  should  I  dare  hope  it  ?"  she  continued. 
'■  V\Tiy  should  he  love  me?  Probably  he  has  loved  be- 
-.'cre  ;  and  I — what  could  I  bring  to  him,  only  my 
broken,  blighted  life  ?  Only  my  broken,  bhghted 
life  !"  and  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hancis. 

Writing  to  a  friend  at  this  time,  Elsie  says  : — 

"  To-day  the  old  sadness  has  returned,  yet,  as  I 
watch  the  lights  and  shadows  as  they  come  and  go, 
and  the  green  leaves  I  so  love  glimmer  and  flutter  tre- 
mulously in  the  breeze,  whfle  I  bask  in  the  blessed 
euushiae.  I  feei  how  muck  there  ia  to  be  thankful  for 


in  life.  It  seenig,  too,  as  if  a  strange,  dreamy  happiness 
mingled  with  my  existence,  ;tnd  my  task  grev»-  lighter, 
for  tliis  new  presence  that  ha?  become  almost  a  pj^rt  of 
it.  You  ask  me  who  he  is,  this  Dr.  Edmond  ?  W*;ll,  I' 
can  hardly  answer  this,  as  I  know  nothing  of  his  fa- 
mily or  his  previous  history,  nor  do  I  seek  to  know 
it.  '  Ail  I  do  know  of  hirn  is  that  he  is  such  a  one  as 
almost  unconsciously  I  dreamed  of  and  longed  to  meet. 
Such  a  one  as  I  could  love  to  stady  more  and  more, 
ever  near.  Vet  ever  above  me.  Skilled  in  the  noblest 
of  all  arts — the  art  of  healing — he  cairies  with  him  the 
blessings  of  the  many.  All  that  he  is  I  feel  more  than 
I  can  describe,  and,  as  I  s^e  him  sometimes  sit  and 
read  by  the  shaded  lamp,  and  feel  the  strange  power 
of  those  eyes  uplifted  unto  me.  I  think  have  we  met 
before^soinev.'here  in  the  spirit  land,  thut  his  language 
seems  so  familiar,  though  ever  ne\v.  Strange,  earnest, 
wondrous  eyes,  revealing  depths  of  a  soul  that  drains 
mine  own  \mto  it  as  with  a  spell,  a  soul  that  seems  to 
me  a3, could  I  walk  side  by  .^ide  with  it  throi'gh  life,  I 
wouki  meet  its  roughest  blunts  and  bear  its  ills  thankfully. 
And  if,  in  spite  of  all  that  separates  us,  this  man  deigns 
to  be  my  friend,  if,  overlooking  the  wide  chasm  that 
divides  us,  I  miglit  but  hear  the  words  fromhis  lips, '  I 
will  stand  by  her  through  life  and  death,'  my  prayer 
henceforward  would  be,  '  God  make  me  worthier  of  his 
friendship.' 

Elsie." 

Elsie  was  still  ytinng,  though  the  first  flush  of  girl- 
hood had  passe<l  away  from  her  ;  she  was  some  years 
younger  than  the  doctor,  though  one  might  scarcely 
have  realised  it,  for  in  this,  as  in  most  cases,  men  have 
the  advantage  of  women — they  usually  wear  better.  A 
few  years,  nay  months,  of  intense  anxiety  or  suffering 
make  strange  havoc  in  a  woman's  life,  and  a  woman  of 
strong  feelings  and  afi'ections,  especially  when  of  a 
gifted  nature,  early  consumed  by  the  very  heat  of  her 
own  temperament,  is  often  a  ruiu  at  an  early  age,  when 
others  are  in  their  prime.  Among  others  of  her  own 
age  Elsie  felt  herself  a  complete  wreck.  She  scarcely 
dare  hope  to  be  loved,  for  beauty  she  had  none,  save 
that  which  imperiahable  spirit  sometimes  throws  over 
the  perishable  clay,  when  the  thoughts,  as  they  come 
and  go,  give  colouring  to  the  soul  ;  but  of  the  phy- 
sical beauty,  which  lies  within  reach  of  the  mere 
limner's  art,  she  had  none  ;  yet  at  times  .she,  even'she, 
did  dare  hope  to  be  loved.  Oh,  woman,,  and  what 
would  your  life  be  worth  without  love  ! 

Women  of  genius  are  often  supposed  to  live  inde- 
pendently of  love.  As  a  general  rule  there  is  no  greater 
mistake.  No  woman  feels  her  need  of  a  love  to  lean  on 
hall  so  much  as  a  woman  of  genius  ;  her  very  gifts 
render  her  more  painfully  suscepti'ole  of  its  absence,  and 
her  isolation  morejcomplete.  Intellect  may  be  man's 
empire,  but  the  heart  is  woman's,  whatevei-  her  gifts. 
The  songs  by  which  women  have  most  rendered  them- 
selves immortal  are  songs  of  love,  and  those 
have  painted  it  best  who  have  felt  it  most. 
Oh  !  no,  no  ;  the  love  of  a  gifted  woman  is 
deathless.  What  to  her  is  the  homage  of  the  crowd 
if  the  one  voice  loved  is  silent  ?  Genius  imlighted  by 
love  is  lonely,  and  hearts  have  broken  whose  strains 
have  made  the  sweete.st  music  of  the  lute. 

Sometimes  in  the  evenings  t"ae  Dtxjtor  and  Elsiemet  ; 
sometimes  before  she  was  conscious  of  his  presence 
he  Was  by  her  side,  and  somehow  it  seemed  to 
her  that  her  task  gi'ew  lighter  for  those  eyes 
that  bent  over  her.  Yet  was  her  life  really  hap- 
pier that  they  had  met  ?  Or  was  it  the  reflection  of 
those  eyes  that  threw  a  deeper  shade,  almost  of  sad- 
ness, over  her  pictures  ?  Sue  knew  not — eyes  whose 
lights  and  shadows  seemed  to  her  like  the  gleams  and 
glooms  flitting  over  her  own  spirit.  She  felt  she  had 
met  in  him  one  with  whom  she  could  converse  without 
fear,  of  being  misunderstood— a  man  into  whose  dark, 
earnest,  loving,  truthful  eyes  she  could  look  and  read 
the  word  "friend."  Shehadmeteyesbeforewhosebeauty 
dazzled  and  whose  light  seemed  the  embodiment  of  her 
earliest  dreanjs;  but  none  like  these,  and  she  wondered 
if  her  life  were  really  happier  for  this  strange 
being  that  had  crossed  her  pathway.  Often  did  she 
pause  iu  her  task  and  ask  herself  the  question,  and 
still  as  often  it  was  unanswered. 

A  letter  was  handed  in.  !^llsie  started,  and 
tremulously  broke  the  seal,  for  she  knew 
the  handwriting.  It  was  from  ,  ^5ir  "  Henry — 
and  there  in  the  deepening,  twih'ght  she  read  what 
woman  never  reads  unmoved  by  gratitude  at  least — 
a  confession  of  love  and  devotion — a  renewed  offer  of 
home,  wealth,  and  title — of  aU  that  this  world  calls 
fortune.  Ah  !  why  are  women  so  unfortunate,  that 
when  love  is  given,  it  is  oftenest  from  those  not  loved ; 
and  the  world  envies,  never  looking  upon  the  desolii. 


tion  within.    She  was  thankful — not  happy.  Sha 

thought  of  the  dreary,  dreary  future  that  stretched 
out  befpre  her — of  her  poor,  dark  home — of  her  lonely, 
desolate  life,  unlighted'  by  love,  and  then  she  thought 
of  Doctor  EUmond,  and  her  eyes  grew  misty  with 
tears.  , 

"  Ah  !  if  it  had  been  from  him  !"  she  murmured,  i 
"  If  it  had  he^.n  from  hirn  !" 

A  step  crossed  the  threshold  softly.  She  looked  up,' 
and  he  was  by  her  side. 

"You  choose  to  be  alone  in  the  evenings,"  said  the, 
doctor,  in  his  own  peculiar  low  tone. 

Elsie  longed  to  tell  him  all  that  was  on  her  heart, 
but  she  dare  not.  Great  part  of  the  misery  of  a 
woman's  life  is  the  silence  in  which  she  must  suffer 
everything,  from  the  fear  of  being  stigma^tised  as  un- 
womanly. So  Elsie  kept  hejr  secret.  If  her  heart 
revealed  itself  to  him  at  all,  it  was  only  by  her  eyes. 
And  still  wondering  if  her  life  were  happier  that  they 
had  met,  again  and  again  they  parted  to  meet  in 
dreams  at  night. 

Involuntarily  her  heart  wHs  ever  ascending\to  God ' 
in  thankfulness  for  those  eyes  of  lights  and  slaadowai 
that  o'erleaned  her  life,  and  sometimes,  in  looking] 
upward  to  the  blue  shy,  she  a.sked  of  heaven— it  wasf 
her  only  fear — that  if  his  love  were  granted  her,  sha. 
might  be  saved  from  loving  him  too  much. 


CHAPTER  II. 
A  year  and  more  had  passed  since  the  evening  oi^' 
which  Elsie  had  received  Sir  Henry's  letter.  Friend^ 
had  tried  to  persuade  her  to  accept  his  offer  ;•.  but  tha 
tax  on  her  mind  had  been  too  much.  Ansiety\of  spirit 
had  broken  her  health,  and  serious  illness  succeeded., 
Some  women  could  lightly  marry  a  man  theyl'did  not. 
love  ;  but  Elsie  was  not  one  of  these.  She  held  it  was 
better  far  to  die  alone,  even  uncared  for,  thar!;.<Jarkeu 
the  home  you  cannot  light  with  your  love.  Besides, 
her  feelings  were  strong,  and  could  not  hide  thfim>i 
selves.  Her  nature  was  noble,  and  could  not  stoop  to 
deceit,  so  that  she  gladly  accepted  even  failing  strength 
as  a  plea  that  she  might  suffer  alone.  She/ held  trial; 
to  suffer  was  woman's  lot.  Dr.  Edmond  was  now  her, 
constant  attendant,  but  he  did  not  guess  at-the  cause, 
which  gradually  undermined  her  .stren^th-till'.the  hand, 
hung  feebly  down,  incapable  any  longer  of  executing; 
I  all  the  swift  mind  conceived.  Scenes  \oi  beauty 
Toke  up  before  her  enraptured  gaze,  but*  as  often 
as  she  seized  the  pencil,  so  often  it  fell  from^  heu 
grasp  ;  and  so  day  by  day  she  saw  him  wlJose  love^ 
could  have  lighted  her  life  without  being  any*- nearer, 
and  read  the  language  of  his  eyes,  as  the  Chald»?an?  ofi 
old  read  the  .starry  heavens — seeking  by  their  iiaystiCj 
rays  to  peer  into  the  dark  future.  And  so,  li<ir  was; 
passing  from  her,  while  neither  perceived  it  ;  ior^-wf 
may  be  dying,  and  those  we  love  most  know  it  no*>— • 
the  crushed  spirit,  the  broken-heart,  pass  downwJ.rd, 
with  steps  unheard  by  the  crowd. 

One  evening,  seeing  Elsie  worsethan  usual,  and  fe»el- 
ing  persuaded  her  mind  was  ill  at  ease,  he  had«Xf 
tracted  from  her  a  promise  to  reveal  what  most  prej  ed 
on  her  in  confidence  to  him,  as  indispensable  with  Ifei* 
recoveiy. 

"And  yon,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  if  I  confe3.=t  all' to. 
yon,  you  must  tell  me  the  story  of  your  Ufe — it  is  otilj 
fair.  I  will  not  withhold  anything  from  you.  I  a(fe<J' 
not  mind  now,  as  I  find  I  have  not  long  to  livej,jl)Utto< 
night  I  am  too  weak  to  speak  much."  ■  • 

"  To-morrow,  then,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  to-mVrr<Sw,, 
when  yoit  shall  have  rested.  And  I  wUl  give  yiVi  ^7 
story,  too.  My  life  has  not  had  much  of  incident  .apart 
'  from  my  professional  career,  but  such  as  it  is,  you  shall 
have  it.  You  are  the  first  woman  who  has  ever  askec'.  ma 
of  it,  and  doubtless  the  only  one  to  whom  I  would  .re- 
veal it."  . 

And  so,  looking  to  the  morrow,  they  parted.  Alon^ 
in  his  study  that  night.  Dr.  Edmond  sat  and  mused.' 
till  a  late  hour.  He  was  thinking  of  his  patient  he  had.' 
left — of  the  strange  being  who  exercised  so  unaccount- 
able an  influence  over  him,  and  from  whom  life  was  so 
fast  ebbing  that  even  his  medical  skill  was  baffled  ia 
attempting  to  arrest  it — and  trying  if  he-  could  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  grief  that  lay  at  the  root  of  the  physi- 
cal infirmity.  What  a  wonderful  art  is  the  doctor's, 
yet  how  must  he  feel  when,  despite  of  all  his  pidlan- 
thttopy  and  science,  in  the  very  midst  of  his  eSorts,  and 
when  his  energies  are  pushed  to  their  utmost  on  behall 
of  humanity,  the  mechanism  of  life  stands  still,  and  a 
mightier  power  stays  his  own,  saying,  "  Thus  far> 
shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther,"  for  science  cannot  mend. 
the  broken  wheel  of  life^  and  even  love  is  powerless  to 
retain  the  struggling  spirit  when  the  hour  of  palling 
comes.    This  is  the  bitterness  of  death  ! 

The  doctor  felt  sad  and  discomposed  this  rjiaht.  ,  Ha 
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rvse  and  walked  to  and  fro  every  now  nnd  then,  and, 
looking  out  on  the  still,  cold  moonlight,  longed  for  tlje 
break  of  day.  -On  the  morrow  he  would  learn  all.  He 
wondered- very  much  at  the  interest  this  girl  woke  in 
him.  He  was  not  romantic — at  least,  he  never  al- 
lawed  himself  to  believe  he  was  so.  In  the  long 
course  of  a  medical  career  he  had  made,  duty  his  sole 
object  in  life.  If  love  ever  eiitered  his  heart,  he  had 
withstood  its  attacks,  believing  that  individual  at- 
tachments were  detrimental  to  a  steady  professional 
£areer.  Yet,  perhaps,  in  his  heart  of  hearts  our  doctor 
was  not  such  a  matter-of-fact  man  as  he  persuadeci 
himself  he  vras.  Perhaps  buried  iii  hia  heart«of  hearts 
were  depths  unknown  even  to  himself,  which  he 
dreaded  descending  into  lest  the  troubled  waters  of  his 
spirit  should  never  more  know  rest,  for  hearts  that 
are  not  moved  often  ai-e  not  moved  lightly.  Love,  as 
«re  have  said,  occupied  but  httle  of  his  thoughts.  He 
had  entered  upon  life  determined  to  remain  single.  Of 
late  he  had  been  induced  to  enter  into  a  contract  of 
marriage  with  a  lady  of  accomplishments  and  some 
fortune.  He  had  done  so  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  most- intimate  fi'iends,  who  insisted  upon 
the  advisability  of  his  settling  down  in  a  home  of  his 
own.  He' did  not  love  the  lady  deeply,  nor  did  he  ask 
to  love  her  more.  He  liked  her  well  enough  to  act 
conscientiously  towards  her,  and  he  was  content.  Our' 
doctor  was  a  bit  of  a  philosopher  ;  but  this  night  he 
was  unusually  troubled,  he  scarce  knew  why.  Did 
he  love  this  girl  l  It  could  rot  be.  He  pushed  the 
thought  from  him  ;  and  yet  when  he  thought  of  her 
death,  which  he  might  soon  witness,  and  the  long,  dreary 
days  succeeding  it,  he  shuddered.  It  was  long  past 
midnight  when  he  fell  asleep.  His  slumbers  were  hor- 
rible and  confused.  Towards  morning  he  dreamed  of 
Elsie.  He  thought  in  his  dream  he  stood  alone  by  the 
Beaside,  watching  the  waves  beat  %'iolently  against  the 
rocks,  vrheu  suddenly,  in  the  distance,  he  saw  lilsie, 
pale  and  breathless,  ehuging  to  a  small  boat,  which 
seemed  powerless  to  stem  the  tide.  A  young  man 
bent  over  her.  He  was  slight  and  fair,  with  eyes 
frhose  light  gleamed  across  the  dark  waters  —such  a 
face  as  he  remembered  having  seen  in  years  gone  by. 
He  tried  to  reach  forth  his  hand  to  Elsie  ;  but  the 
Waves  divided  them,  and,  while  ho  gazed,  ghe  sank 
jnto  the  waters  that  closed  darkly  over  her. 

The  doctor  woke.  It  wa,s  but  a  dream,  yet  it  was 
horrible.  Unable  to  shake  oif  the  impression,  he 
vlrcseed,  and  went  to  Elsie's  cottage  earlier  than  he 
aoad  intended.    It  looked  very  little  and  silent. 

"  You  are  not  wanted  now,  sir,  though  you  are  wel- 
COjae,"  spid  the  attendant,  approaching  to  meet  him. 

A  glance  told  him  all. 
.  "  %Vhea  did  she  die  'i"  he  asked  mechanically. 

'^This  morning,  sir,  early — before  sunrise,"  replied 
the  old  woman. 

Let  me  see  her,"  and  Jie-motioned  hastily  to  her 
lo  proceed, 

,  ^  He  entered.  By  the  bedside  a  young  man  was  sit- 
ting, apparently  buried  in  deep  thought.  He  was  very 
Iair,_  very  pale — the  same  face  Di-.  Ednjond  had  seen 
in  his  cheanu  The  young  physician — for  such  he  was 
V— remained  bent  down  sorrowfully.  Seeing  the  other 
knter  he  rose  to  go;  yet,  when ^heir eyes  met,  they  re- 
bognised,  each  other. 

"  Did  I  know  •  yott  many  yeais  ago-3  Are  you 
Pr.  — ^-  ?" 

'  *^The  same.  Yes,  years  ^go,  when  I  was  but  a  stu- 
flent  at  — — ," 

,    "  1  thought  so.    You  knew  my  patient  J" 

*'  Certainly.  She  was  mine  formerly.  Of  late  we 
nsA  lost  sight  of  one  another,  business  presses — I 
pafust  leave."  And  he  passed  out.  V 
.  What  a  scene  that  small  room  presented,  '  Pictures, 
Oooks,  and  papers  huddled  in  strahge  profusion— 
iketches  half-finished,  never  to  be  completed — full  of 
promise  and  power — snatche.'*  of  love  songs,  wild  and 
mournful,  but  i-ugged  and  unequal,  which  had  issued 
trom  the  pen  of  the  artist,  but  left,  like  her  pictures, 
In  the  same  unfinished  state.  The  doctor  looked  over 
Ihem,  no  name  was  written  there  ;  all  breathed  the 
»ame  spirit  ;^  all  seemed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the 
ene  being,  but  no  clue  was  given  as  to  whom' that  one 
(night  be..  He  had  done  all  skill  could  do  to  an-est 
the  progress  of  disease  ;  he  now  no  longer  doubted 
that  the  ruin  of  the  body  had  been  wrought  liff  the 
Vreck  of  the  spirit. 

"  Tell  me,"  Kiid  the  doctor  to  the  old  woman  who 
lingered  near,  "  tell  me,  for  I  know  you  were  in  your 
'Hiatress's  confidence,  *'did..^|jhe  geud  ior  this  young 
lian  to  see  her  V 

•    "K'Oj  sir,'*  she  replied;  "his  presence  eeemeil  to 
Vii^ien  the  faost  painful  sensations  ia  her." 
*  She  loved  some  one  vetymuefe.  did  she  not  ?"  poa- 


tinued  the  doctor.  Vou  know  who  it  vni%  no 
doubt"'"  , 

"  How  should  I,  Fu-  ;  she  never  named  one.'' 
"  You  do  not  think  she  cared  for  .Siir  Henry  'C 
"  Not  Sir  Henry  surely,  sir ;  some  one  nearer,  per- 
haps." 

"  You  do  not  mean — you  could  not  mean.  She  did 
not  care  for  me,  did  she?  Speak,"  said  the  doctor; 
"  there  surely  can  be  no  harm  in  confession,  now  that 
death  lies  between  us." 

"J  cannot  confess  laoix-  thnn  I  know.  .Ml  1  know 
is  this — She  said  there  was  1  mt  one  being  she  coitld 
wish  to  marry,  and  that  v^as  Doctor  Edmond." 
'  The  papers  fell  from  the  doctor's  hand.s,  and,  sinking 
beside  the  lifeless  form,  he  took  the  cold  hand  in  his 
and  wejit. 

"  And  this,  and,  to  come  to  my  kuowledge  too  late — 
too  late  !  Oh,  whj'  did  I  not  know  this  before  !"  and 
tears — long  pent  up  tears— ^fi-om  the  depths  of  his 
soi^l,  ruse  to  his  eye.s.  He  was  no  longer  the  cold 
phdosoplier  who  lived  only  for  dutv.  He  saw  in  that 
hour  all  he  might  have  gained  and  all  he  had  losfc.  He 
sav,'  too  late  the  wealth  of  l?n'e,  and  the  emptiuess-of 
life  vdthowt  it,  and  felt  that  the  woman  who  truly 
loves  a  man  is  the  only  woman  to  make  his  house  a 
home;  and  he  determined  none  other  should  occupy 
liis  hearth.  It  was  but  a  moment,  a  brief  moment  out 
of  a  lifetime,  but  it  worked  a  complete  revulsion  in  his 
character.  He  rose  and  went  foi-th  into  the  world  an 
austere,  lonely  man.  Leaving  the  country  shortly 
■iftei  w  u  ,  I  ^  lie  broke  off  his  marriage  in  a  most  abrupt 
m.iii'.ii  r.  v  icitly  t'>  the  annoyance  of  the  lady's  friends 
and  reiatiuUK.  As  for  the  lady  herselfj  she  was  easily 
consoled,  as  she  had  lovers  of  larger  fortune,  and  all 
agreed  that  he  was  indeed  a  strange  doctfir. 

Aiid  .so  poor  Doctor  Edmond  pursued  his  lonely, 
ascetic  life,,  carrying  Ids  luitold  story  with  him,  as  she 
hiA  borne  her  unworded  confessions  over  the  stream 
of  death. 

Ah  !  strange  mystery  of  human  life  !  .  Ah  I  vague 
and  shadoAvy  future,  fi'oiu  which  oio  response  comes 
back  in  answer  to  the  yearning  heart,  till  we,  too, 
cross  the  stream.  If,  haply,  spii'its  are  permitted  there 
to  meet  and  mingle,  and  eternity  reveal  to  one  another 
the  anguish  of  a  hfetime  hushed  in  the  silence  of 
death. 

THE  i;xD. 


WHEN  LOVE  IS  KIND, 
When  Love  is  kind 

Cheerful,  and  free, 
LoTc's  sure  to  find 

Welcome  from  me. 

But  'wheu  Love  brings 
Heartache  or  pang, 

5fears,  and  such  things- 
love  may  go  hang  I 

If  Love  can  sijU 

For  one  alone, 
^^'eU  pleased  am  I 

To  be  that  one. 

But  should  I  see 

Love  given  to  rove 
To  two  or  three 
Then— good-bye,  love  t 

Love  must,  in  short. 
Keep  fond  and  true. 

Through  good  report. 
And  ovU,  too  1 

Else  here  I  swear. 
Young.  Love  may  go. 

For  aught  I  care — 
To  Jericho  ! 


Three  hundred  colliers  belonging  to  M*srs.  Haig 
and  Co.'s  colliery,  Bruntelifie,  near  Dewsbury,  have 
struck  work  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  respecting 
the  operation  of  the  Weighing  Clause  Act. 

A  curious  story  is  current  that  Mr.  Kuskin  lately 
sent  a  coloured  drawing  to  one  of  the  metropoli- 
tan galleries.  It  represents  the  base  of  a  pillar,  but, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  shade,  the  hangers  were 
puzzled,  and  hung  the  drawing  the  wrong  way  up. 
Luckily,  the  mistiike  was  discovered  and  corrected  at 
the  piivate  vie\y. 

An  Angry  jSTew  Zeai.xvd  TEAcrDiAit — Mr. 
Fairclough,  the  tragedian,  in  conjunction  with  his 
agent,  has  assaulted  in  Auckland  the  Dnuy  reporter 
for  the -SoM</ier;»  Cross,  on  account  of  an  adverse  cfiti- 
cism.    Summonses  have  been  taken  out. 

Pesny  BAMi,  19  and  20  Vv'inetavern-street — Bank  Hours 
eveiy  day  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p  m.  On  Jlouday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturdity  JElveniugfi,  fxcta.  7  to  9.  £d.^a  C«at.  oa  Us- 
poaita  of  £5. 


THE  EAZAINE  TRIAL— THE  SENTENCE. 

Paris.  Deccmbar  11.  * 
The  sad  and  Lumiliuting  drama  at  the  Tiianon  is  at 
last  over,  and  it  ii  to  be  hoped  we  shall  never  witness  a 
similar  one.  The  verdict,  though  it  could  scarcely  hi 
a  different  one,  caused  a  great  sen.=atioB,  .and,  I 
bound  to  add,  one  of  relief  and  srdisfaction,  ratUei 
than  of  regret  and  sorrow.  La.st  ni^ht  in  that  little 
pdiace  where",  tliree  years  ago,  thePru  isians  bivouacked, 
by  the  dim  light  of  the  lamp.^,  in  presence  of  a  large, 
but  silent,  audience,  the  once  gallant  soldier,  who  Lid 
faced  death  on  twenty  battles,  and  received  all  the 
rewards  and  honours  that  a  soverei2:n  could  give  him, 
was  sentenced  to  death  for  having  failed  in  his  duty 
and  forfeited  honour.  Th§  sentence  is  even  more  ter.  • 
riljle  in  the  text  than  in  the  translatio'n,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  woi  ds,  which  ar*  tho.se  i  lonounced 
by  the  President  of  the  Council  of  W»r  :—  '  Le  Con- 
.seil  condamne,  a  Tunanimite  des  vc'is,  Tj-iTicois-  ^ 
Achille  Eazaiue,  ^larech^il  de  France,  a  la  poin?  de 
mort,  avec  degi-adation  militrtire."  Not  one  voice  i.'i 
his  favour — not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  his  ctl-  ■ 
pabditj"  !  What  a  msr!erable  end  for  one  who  has 
been,  so  ^^■ell  treated  by  fortune,  and  who,  from!'  the 
rank  of  a  private  soldier,  ^rose  to  the  rank  of  general, 
and  to  the  dignity  of  marshal,  the  latter  being  the 
only  titlo  now  that  he  cannot  be  deprived  of. 
Cashiered  from  the  army,  degraded,  and  dishonoured, 
and  considered  as  the  princi[)al  cause  of  the  two  mo.st 
humiliatijig  events  in  Erench  history — the  surrender" 
of  Sedan  and  Met-/.— and  of  the  loss  of  thou-sands  of 
hrave  .=ifildiei-s,  his  position  ie  a  fearful  one,  and,  even 
though  the  sentence  is  not  likely  to  be  carried  out  to 
the  "  bitter  end,"  the  degradittion  is  worse  than  death. 
Now,  that  there  is  no  fear  of  ifijiuing  the  unfortunate 
man,  the  truth  nin.st  fully  be  told,  and  the  truth  is — 
that  he  was  guilty,  even  more  guilty  than  the  evidence 
j)rovcd.  In  the  army  the  conviction  that  he  could 
have  cut  through  the;  enemy's  lines,  and  that  he  did 
not  do  so  for  objects  of  his  own,  is  so  strong  that  his 
acquittal  would  have  caused  great'  harm,  and  pre- 
vented the  salutary  change  so  evident  of  Late  in  ths 
disciphne  of  the  troops.  3'oor  maimed  soldiers  who 
fought  at  Sedan,  atBorny,  and  Gravelotte,  and  who  dis- 
played so  much  heroisuL — how  sad  they  must  feel  to- 
da}-,  when  they  leprn  that  they  were  commanded  by 
a  ti'.iitor  ;  but  with  that  sad  feeling  is  another  which 
will  bring  a  balm  to  their  minds — ^tliat  they  were  not 
vanquished  alone  by  superior  jiumi»ers,  but  by  the 
treachery  of  their  own  chief.  Had  the  Prassians  a 
Bazaine  in  then-  army,  how  would  the  war  have  endecU 
is  a  question  that  naturally  suggests  itself.  jNever, 
perhaps,  was  the  military  glory  of  the  French  army  so 
tarnished,  and  never  did  soldiers  and  chiefs,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  fight  with  more  heroism  than  they  did 
in  the  late  war.  Never  did  an  araiy  bear  mora 
patiently  eveiy  privation  and  display  more  ■vigour 
than  the  army  of  the  Khine  and  the  army  of  Chalons, 
and  from  Woerth  tx>  Gravelotte,  and  from  Grave- 
lotte to  Paris,  where  they  ended  their  strag- 
gle against  their  foes,  by  quelling  the  most 
fearful  insurrection  the  world  ever  .saw.  The 
lawyer,  who  spoke  for  five  hours,  was  so  exhausted 
that  his  voice  could  scarcely  be  heard;  and,  though  ha 
displayed  great  powers,  his  manner  'n-as  not  Eui*d  Ic 
such  an  audience  and  for  such  judges.  Such  a  maa 
as  Berreyer  or  O'Connell,  S  he  could  take  such  a 
cause,  '«"ould  have  made  more  of  it,  and  might  havii 
made  more  impression  on  the  judges  and  on  thecountry. 
The  sort  of  certificate  sent  ty  Frederick  Charles  in 
extremis  did  more  harm  than  good  to  the  unfortunate 
'Marshal ;  and  his  own  commoaplace  declaration  tha't 
he  had  two  vi  ords  {JHomieuT  et  Patrk)  on  his  breast  (on 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honourl,  and  that  he  never 
forfeited  one  or  failed  iu  his  duty  to  the  other,  disap- 
pointed every  one.  It  was  expected  that,  bounding 
under  the  fearful  accusation  and  sentence,  he  would 
have  found  energj'  to  defend  himself,  and  that  he 
would  make  a  solemn  protest  of  his  innocence.  aoy> 
interesting  it  would  be,  and  how  instinctive,  to  fathom 
Bazaine's  mind  at  that  moment — to  see  into  his  inmost 
thought,  and  find  out  whether  or  not  that  silent 
monitor.  Conscience,  stung  him  with  reproach  or 
con.solei  him  for  injustice  done  him.  The 
trial  is,  of  course,  the  most  important  military 
one  of  our  centurj'.  Admii-al  Eyng's,  General  Du- 
pont's,  and  even  the  Iraie  des  braves — Marshal  Ney'a 
— offered  only  interest  second  to  those  of  i"ue  pre- 
sent trial.  It  was  the  fate  of  a  nation— her  glory,  her 
fame,  everything  that  inspired  love  ofj  country, 
self-sacrifice,  and  heroism  that  were  at  stake,  and  saori* 
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Seed  and  dirDraed  by  the  deeds  of  a  single  man.  The 
details  v.-hica  we  know  are  sad,  but  there  are  myste- 
ries that,  if  revealed,  it  is  said,  will  diminish  consider- 
ably the  success  of  the  victorious  army,  and  prove 
that,  between  revolutionary  movements,  changes  of 
dynasties  or  ;30vemi3aent6,  and  ambition  on  the  pait  of 
the  chief  of  the  array,  the  French  soldiers  wpuld  have 
beep  more  than  human  if  they  had  n  jt  succumbed. 
The  j^ipcrs  giving  an  account  of  the  trial  have  been 
pr£vented  from  crossing  the  frontier  ;  and  even  in  Al- 
sace and  Lorraine,  where  the  vnrdict'wili  be  received 
'.ith  ixclimation,  it  will  only  be  known,  by  .stealth. 
The  effect  will  hd  greater,  for  it  will  be  i^een  why 
the  t-i-i;th  is  kept  fvhm  the  annexed  provinccr;, 
raciificed  by  the  sun-onder  of  Metz.  The 
Duke  d'Aumale  has  won  golden  hi)uours  by  the 
way  he.  directed  this  important  trial,  and  General 
Pourcct  ha.s  pyoved  himself^  even  in  a  litcrarj' 
point  of  view,  worchy  ef  beconiing  a  colleagne 
of  the.  Duke's  ad  the  AcademitJ  Francaise. 
Twenuy-four  hours  are  allowed  to  appeal  to  another  . 
tribu!;;  1,  '>ut  it  is  not  jjrobable  that  Bazaine  will  take 
.idviiirtage  of  the  L■^^^•,  and  begin  over  again  a  trial 
which  he  has  himself  to  pay  for,  and,  what  is  far  wor,~e, 
to  go  through  the  agonising  details  of  his  faults  and 
treachery.  '  lie  will  probably  leave  the  country  and 
forget  if  he  can  the  name  of  France  ;  but  his  innocent 
children  and  his  family  Vvill  have  to  bear  humilia- 
tions they  have  not  deserved,  and  fly  also  fi-om 
the  country  in  which  their  once-honoured  name  was 
branded,  and  one  who  was  a  hero  in  battle  pro- 
conEced  to  \>e  a  traitor  and  the  cause  of  the  most 
Eeaiful  circage  ever  witmessed  in  war,  and  all  for  his 
.iwc  ambition  and  preferment.  It  is  impossi^jlo  not  to 
feel  for  them  as  we  mu.st  feel  for  those  poor  orphans 
of  the  var  who  are  left  without  any  other  rcsom-ce 
but  chijjit}-.  On  Christmas  Day  the  good  Duchess  of 
Magenta  -v'.  ili  preside  over  a  .sale  in  favour  of  those 
poor  children,  and  tears  will  be  dried  in  many  :\ 
hjmbie  Louie.  If  all  their  sufferings  and  misery 
could  have  been  ,^ve^■tsd  by  a  tingle  man,  and  if  he  i^s 
the  cause  of  their  bereaveniont,  it  is  hard  to  find  pity 
for  any  but  his  innocent  family  and  cldldrcn. 

TJie  Gav.lois  gives  the  following  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  intelligence  of  his  condemnation  was 
received  by  -Marshal  Bazaine  :— 

"■  ysY.en  the  Court  retir^  the  Marshal  withdrew  to 
l-iis  apartments,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
Tife.  his  brother,  his  two  nephews  and  their  t\  ives, 
Captains  Giedin  and  Mornay  Soult,  M.  Bouillot,  Ma- 
dame Asselin,  and  a  few  other  attached  fvieudij.  Dur- 
ing the.  four  hours  while  the  Court  was  in  deliberation 
the  Jfarfhal  talked  freely,  familiarly,  almost  gaily,  as 
though  his  life  wei-e  no  longer  at  stake.  In  a  short 
time  hip  wife,  unable  to  prolong  the  distressing  inter- 
new,  retued,  and,  accompanied  by  ?rl.  Lachaud's 
daughter,  went  to  the  chapel  to  piay.  Colonel  Villette 
r— th.at  perfect  personihcation  of  devotion — had  re- 
mained in  the  gallery  connectiag  the  Tri.-i.non  with  the 
Trianon  sous-bois,  in  order  to  obtain  the  earliest  intel- 
ligence. At  half-past  eight  M.  Georges  Lachaud,  who 
had  just  heard  the  sentence,  came  to  him  there  and 
sccompani'ed  him  to  the  Marihal,  m  order  to  prepare 
the  latter  for  the  visit  of  General  Pourcet.  'Well,' 
asked  Colonel  Villette  eagerly,  '  Is  he  acquitted  M. 
Georges  Lachaud,  v.  ithout  replying  verbally,  made  a 
gesture  of  despair,  and  then  ascended  the  stairciise 
leading  to  the  apartmonts  of  tlie  jiVrshal,  followed  by 
the  Colonel,  who  staggei^ed  like  a  drunken  man.  At 
the  sound  of  the  opcnmg  of  the  door  the  Marshal,  who 
■was  engaged  in  courcersation  with  those  about  him,> 
advanced  towards  the  young  advocat,  and,  observing 
his  despondent  countenance,  at  oncl>  under.5tood  what 
was  the  n  ituro  of  his  commuuieatTon.  'Thoy  have 
condemned  me  to  death,'  he  said  quietly,  and  giasping 
the  hand  of  _M.  Georges  Lachaud.  Understanding  his 
.«ignificarit  silence,  the  Marshal  asked  him,  '  By  v/kit 
m.ijority  *  Unanimously,'  was  the  reply.  '  Ah  !/ 
was  the  sole  exclamation  of  the  Jtarshal,.and  then  he 
resumed,  as  if  nothing  had  occmTed  to  interrupt,  the 
ccjn-*5rsation  he  had  been  cari-ying  •  on.  Eveiy  one 
p.aiin  tears  ;  the  coudenmed  jVlar.^hal  alone  preserved 
B  calm  aspect.  At  that  moment  Colonel  Villette 
entered  the  room.  He  had  advanced  towards  him 
•whom  he  had  so  devotedly  served  during  the  last  18 
(months,  tut  as  he  was  about  to  grasp  the  offered  hand 
his  ;;strength  gave  way,"  and  he  fell  heavily  to  the 
pound.  While  those  present  hastened  to  the  unfor- 
tunate o£5e3r's  assistance,  the  Marshal,  to  conceal  his 
ercoiioE,  v  isssd  in  to  the  nest  room,  where  M.  La- 
chaud v/as  re  pcsing  after  hbouii.  He  mrt  him, 
however,  on  the  threshold,  and  the  Marshal,  in  a  calm 
md  almost  cheerful  tor!e,  himself  communicated  tha 
fetal  ne-»-3.   In  the  mjdst-of  lhi»  hfarti-onding  soena 


the  Commandant  Guioth,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Due 
d'Aumale,  arrived.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  pre- 
sence catised  a  painful  sensation.  M.  Guioth,  who 
evinced  great  emotion,  handed  to  M.  Lachaud  a  let- 
ter from  the  Presitlent  of  the  Council  of  War,  request- 
ing his  immediate  presence  in  court.  H  Lachaud 
followed  the  aide-de-camp.  He  found  the  judges 
assembled  ;  and  the  Due  d'Aumale,  with  all  the  con- 
sideration due  to  the  man  who  had  usyd  such  power- 
ful but  fruitless  eloquence,  read  to  him  an  appeal  for 
mercy  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  couit.  •  Hew 
added  that  he  was  about  to  visit  the  Minister  of  War 
and  the  President  of  the  Republic  personally  to  support 
the  recommendation  of  the  court.  The  distinguished 
advocate  simply  replied  that  he  would  communicate 
the  fact  to  the  Marshal,  and  withdrew.  ' 

THE  ASHANTEE  WAR. 

Plymouth,  Dec.  14. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Vi'estcrn  Morning  Xcics  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  writing  under  date  of  November  16 
(evening),  says  : — The  past  ten  days  have  been  the 
quietest  we  have  known  here  for  many  months  past, 
but,  if  the  reinforcements  of  European  troops  we  are 
expecting  had  been  here,  1  should  probably  have  had 
to  record  events  as  .ejciting  and  native  defeats  as 
thorough'  a.s  those  commiuiicated  by  last  mail  ;  but 
the  illness  of  Sir  Garnet  Wol.seley  and  his  two  aides- 
de-camp,  and  the  smallnsss  of  our  force  who  were  not 
on  the  sick  or  wounded  lists,  have  prevented,  the  re- 
treat of  the  Ashantee.M  being  followed  up  as  we  could 
have  desired.  I'liey,  however,  are  quite  disorganised 
and  dispirited,  and  are  making  their  way  back  to  their 
own  countrj'  fiom  Dunquah  find  across  the  Prah  fis 
fast  as  they  can.  They  are  diiily  harassed,  however,  by 
native  levies,  especially  men  of  the  Akim  tribe,  and 
from  the  scacoast  east  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  who  are 
e.N.tremely  loyal  to  vis.  But  their  pluck  does  not 
keep  pace  with  their  loyalty.  They  have  to  be 
cautiously  letl,  theiefore,  but  are  doing  good  work  in 
following  up  the  Ashanhee  retreat.  In  this  they  are 
.stimulated  by  the  bravery  of  some  two  htmdred 
Kogsils,  a  tribe  having  territory  some  40  miles  north 
of  Sien-a  Leone.  They  are  splendid  fellows  for  fighting, 
and  ai:e  even  better  reported  of  than  the  Houssas. 
These  men  are  supported  by  about  fifty  of  the  Naval 
Brigade,  from  the  ships  Barracouta,  and  Bittei-n,  having 
their  headquarters  at  Dunquah.  Sub-Lieutenants 
Cochrane  and  Lang  are  doing  duty  here  as  Civil  Com- 
missioners. Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  illness,  already 
mentioned,  dismayed  us  gi-eat!y  for  a  few  days.  He  was 
taken  ill  ynth  coast  fever,  which  has  prostrated  him 
and  many  of  our  men  while  rctiu-niug  from  the  great 
tight  x\liich  caused  the  A.shantees  to  finally  break  up 
their  c:imp.  He  was  taken  on  board  the  Simoom,  and 
oiir  daily  anxiety  as  to  his  state  was  intensified  by  the 
death  of  Andi-ew  AVinter,  of  the  Royal  Marines,  who 
was  taken  ill  in  a  similar  way  at  the  Si,mie  time,  and 
died  on_  board  the  same  ship.  He  belonsed  to  the 
^Barracouta.  The  General  is  now  much  better,  and, 
with  careful  nursing  and  good  air,  we  trust  he  will  get 
all  right  again,  but  the  disease  is  very  prostrating,  and 
its  etfccts  last  for  weeks.  The  prevailing  opinion  hei-e 
i.-i  that  Coomassie,  w'uen  it  is  reached — and  every  one 
has  full  confidence  in  the  ultimate  result  of  the  cam- 
paign— must  be  taken  and  occupied,  and  not,  as 
at  first  thought,  destroj^ed.  Such  ample  indica- 
tions are  given  of  the  v,-ealth  of  the  Ashautees  and 
their  city  that  it  will  be  expedient  to  capture,  and  iiot 
burn,  the  city,  and  insist  on  such  an  indemnity  in  gold 
and  valuables  as  will  cover  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  teach  a  wholesome  lesso^;.  We  should  then 
hold  Cape  Coast  Castle  and  Elmina,  and  allow  fi'ce 
access  to  the  coast  thr-ough  for  the  Ashantees.  The 
trade  then  will  be  immense,  and  native  managers  can 
quite.be  trusted  under  European  supervision.  H.M.S. 
Active  arrived  here  two  days  ;igo,  the  14th,  and  has 
taken  up  her  position  as  flag-ship.  Commodore 
Hewitt  has  taken  over  charge  of  that  part  of  the  sta- 
tion from  Captain  Freemantle,  of  the  Earracauta.  The 
Amethyst  is  hourly  expected  here  from  Sierra  Leone, 
imd  on  her  arrival  the  Druid  will  proceed  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  Barracouta  is  under  orders  to  proceed 
,next.  week  to  Ascension  with  invalids,  and  remains 
away  a  month,  and  on  her  return  to  Cape  Coast  Castle 
she  will  go  to  the  West  Indies?  The  Bittern  is  ordered 
to  the  Mediterranean  station.  The  Active,  Encounter, 
Simoom,  Dniid,  Ban'acouta,  and  Decoy  are  at  Caps 
Coast  Castle  ;  the  Beacon  is  at  EJmina,  the  Argus  at 
Dix  Cove,  and  the  Jlerhn  at  Appolonia. 

The  last  news  from  Jtccra  is  that  Glover  was 
about    ready    to -gtart  .og   his  ''Ions  proijused 


expedition,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  nativesi 
who  he  had  drilled  and  armed.  The  steamer  Lady  of  the 
Late,  which  is  to  accompany  Glover's  expedition,  ia 
put  in  charge  of  Lt.  Moore  of  the  Druid.  Navigating 
Lt.  Dennys,  of  the  Argus,  is  invalided,  and  goes  home 
by  this  mail.  Lt.  Wells,  who  so  distinguished  himself 
a.t  the  battle  of  Elmina,  on  June  13th,  has,  as  a.  reward 
been  appointed  to  Her  Majesty's  yacht,  and  also  re« 
turned  home  immediately.  The  wounded  men  on 
board  the  various  .ships  are  progressing  favourably 
but  very  slowly.  The^  West  African  mail  steamers 
have  hitherto  stayed  at  Cape  (joast  Castle  only  a  few 
minutes  on  their  homeward  voyage,  being  generally 
full  of  cargo  and  anxious  to  get  on.  It  has  been  ar- 
ranged that  payment  shall  be  made  at  the  rate  of 
£1,;200  a  year,  on  the  conditions  that  these  steamers, 
remain  six  hours  of  day-light  on  their  arrival,  so  as  t/»' 
give  time  for  writing  despatches.  Very  heavy  freight 
is  charged  for  all  stores  brought  out  for  officers'  messes^ 
and  this  absorbs  all  the  extra  allowance  for  foreiga 
serTice,  in  which,  moreover,  naval  officers  do  not  par- 
ticipate, although  their  extra  expenses  are  very 
heavy. 

A  later  communication  has  been  received  from  th^ 
Western  Morainr)  Ncvm'  correspondent,  giving  furthei* 
items  of  interest.  His  reports  from  the  scene  of  the. 
Ashantee  camp  on  November  7  show  that  very  laa)p;». 
numbers  of  them  were  killed  in  the  encounter,  but  th6 
exact  number  is  difficult  to  estimate,  owing  to  theis- 
bodies  being,  so  much  scattered  about  the  bush.  A, 
party  of  olhcers  and  men  from  the  Bittej-n,  Barra^ 
couta,  and  Druid,  and  about  50  marines  from  tha  Si- 
moom, are  nearly  all  the  marines  who  remain  fit, 
for  duty,  most  of  the  others  being  prostrated  by  Ifever  . 
The  ships  of  the  fleet  are  keeping  a  strict  look-out  for 
the  vessels  arriving  at  the  coast  with  arms  and  ammu^ 
nition  for  the  Ashantees,  but  great  difSculty  is  expe-. 
I'ienced  in  preventing  cargoes  being  oceasionally, 
landed.'  The  scourge  of  yellow  fever  at  the  Bonny 
Kiver  is  now  very  terrible,  and  the  district  is  almosts^ 
decimated  by  it.  All  ships  arriving  there  are  kept  in 
quarantine  as  far  as  possi'ble,butsomeof  them  brouglai; 
Houssas  from  Lagos,  who  had  to  be  landed.  No  harai 
as  yet,  however,  has  come  of  it.  The  Ethiopian  stefffii'^ 
ship  ajrived  full  of  the  fever.  Her  captain,  the  comjno» 
dore  of  the  company's  fleet,  had  died  on  the  passaga  Dr, 
Home,  V.C.,  is  acting  as  quarantine  officer,  and  carrying 
out  very  strict  regulations.  Reinforcements  of  native, 
troops,  brought  up  by  our  own  troops,  are  now  duly, 
arriving  at  Dunquah,  and  when  led  by  whites  hav^ 
fought  fairly  well,  but  are  unsteady  under  fire.  Thera 
are  now  5,000  of  them  at  Dunquah.  Colonel  M'Neii: 
and  Captain  Godv/in,  who  were  wounded,  are  goin^ 
on  satisfactorily.  At  Dixcove  encounters  between 
the  natives,  who  are  very  loyal,  and  the  Ashanteea 
and  the  Ahantas  are  of  constant  occurrence,  with  tha 
daily  loss  of  a  few  heads  on  either  side.  Whea 
Commodore  Hewitt  annved  on  the  14th,  there  were 
157  men  on  the  sick  list  in  the  fleet,  besides  those  ill 
on  shore,  and  since  then  their  number  has  been  largely 
increased.  Nor  is  this  wonderfuL  During  the  march, 
back  of  the  Naval  Brigade,  the  heat  was  from  130  ta 
150  in  the  sun,  and  one  out  of  every  five  men  fell  out, 
some  with  sunstroke.  Prices  for  all  kinds  of  provision.? 
ai'e  going  up,  for  ships  coming  ont  are  only  provisioned 
for  ordinary  voyages  ;  and  it  ia  soon  fotmd  out  this  will 
not  do,  especially  that  ordinary  drisiks  are  unsuitablOj 
and  ever3i;hiug  oa  shore  is  at  famine  price.  Engi-v 
neers  of  the  fleet  are  still  busy  putting  together  iron 
boats,  steam-launches  and  condensers.  The  latest 
news  from  the  front  is  that  there  are  no  Ashantee? 
within  ten  miles  of  Dunquah,  and-  'aU  is  quiet  ;  but  i{ 
is  expected  that  a  stand  will  be  made  on  the  Prah^ 
and  that  King  Koffee  himself  would  take  command; 
Cm-  road  was  progressing  but  slowly. 

THE  DUTCH  EXPEDITION  AGAINST 
ACHEEN. 

The  Hague,  Dec.  13. "  _ 

The  Government  Las  to-day  received  the  foUo-ojing 
despatch  from  General  Von  Swieten,  commanding  the 
Dutch-expedition  against  Acheen  : — 

"  Penang,  Dec,  13. 

"  We  have  disembarked  at .  Pedro  Point,  at  that 
mouth  of  the  Acheen  river,  in  Acheen  harbour.  The^ 
disembarkation  was  s-uccessfully  effected  under  thei 
enemy's  fire.  We  had  no  killed,  and  but  few 
wounded.  General  Verspiech  directed  the  first  opera-, 
tions,  in  -which  soldiers  and  marines  emulated  each 
other  in  their  exertions.  The  fire  of  our  vessels  gi-eatly 
contributed  to  our  success.  The  fesling  of  the  troona 
is  excellent,  notwithstanding  recent  losses  by  cholera. 
Only  one  officer  had  died  from  cholera.  Our  forces  wilj 
establish  theajselves  at  S-vyalagichirv". 
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^  A  STORY  OF  THE  IRISH  REBELLION. 


£y  tke  Auihoy  of  "Fortune's  Fool,"  <t«. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  OtILD  FAMILT- 

High'and  dry  on  thejbleak,  inhospitable  coast  of  the 
county  Donegal  the  little  village  of  Rathgallan  stood 
nigh  eighty  years  ago.  It  was  a  straggUng,  dirty, 
tumble-dowTi  place,  full  of  poverty,  pride,  and  the  sme.U 
of  fish.  There  were  few  houf5es  in  it  of  a  sufficiently 
Bubstuntial  character  to  afford  the  inhabitants  protec- 
tion agiiinst  the  rude,  inclement  weather  which  lasted 
for  many  months  of  the  year.  Mud-built,  ancient  ca- 
bins there  were  in  plenty,  but  the  wild  sea  winds  had 
ho  battered-those  fragile  domiciles  that  they  looked  as 
woe-begone  and  wretched  as  their  unhappy  owners. 
When  the  storm  raged  savagely,  as  it  was  wont  to  do 
in  those  parts,  the  thatch  roofs  and  tottering  walls 
(vere  a.- source  of  danger  rather  than  the  means  of  se- 
lurity  ;  for  it  hiippeued  not  unfrequently  that  both 
walls  vand  roofs  were  too  -weak  to  withstand  the  fierce 
play  of.'the 'elements,  and  -v^-ere  sent  toppliijg  on  the 
heads  of  the  poor  wretches  crouched  inside. 

Rathgallan  was  in  a  desolate  and  exposed  situation, 
ajadits  paople  were,  in  consequence,  siibjected  to  many 
privations'Tinknown  to  their  more  inland  neighbours. 
Despite  this,  they  were  far  from  considering  their  lot 
ia.  life  a  hard  one;  on.  the  contrary,  they  accounted 
themselves  lucky' in  most  things,  and  most  kicky  iu 
li^-ing  in  Rathgallau.  One  of  their  chief  blessings  was 
that  their  retu'ote,  out-of-the-way  position  saved  them 
from  some  of  the  e^^ls  of  that  time  of  persecutiou- 
When  news  reai-'bed  them  of  the  treasons,  and  hangings, 
E.nd  trials,  and  houEe-bm-nings  which  ^vero  going  on 
in  the  towns  and  hamlets  nearer  to  the  metropoKs^ 
■  they'  thanked  God  for  their  obscurity,  and  lived  and 
laboured  with  patience,  if  not  with  conteutmept. 

The  village  of  Rathgallau  was  the  abode  of  fisher- 
men, and  these  fishermen  were  hardy,  bold,  and  ad- 
venturous.   Thoroughly  Irish  in  theu-  peculiarities, 
they  formed  amongst  the  Scotch  settlers  in  Donegal  a 
little  colony  which  could  not,    or    would  not,  be 
"  assimilated."    A  local  tradition  affirmed  that  they 
had  followed  the  fortunes  of  a  Connaught  chieftain — 
one  Dherg  Dhunallan— who,  in  the  wars  between  the 
eastern  and  western  king.-^,  refused  to  submit  to  the 
homage    est;-acted  from  his  sovereign  by  the  vic- 
torioltis  son  of  the  King  of  Aileach,  and  fled  from  the 
■wilds  of  Urris  to  seek  a  home  amongst  the  Donegal 
rocks.    The  fishermen's  forefather.?  had  openly  pur- 
sued the  vocation  of  sea-robbers,  and  they  themselves 
were  by  no  means  free  from  the  suspicion  of  smuggling. 
It  was  understood,  indeed,  that  they  did  a  brisk  con- 
traband trade,  and  that  the  caves  in  the  clifis  could 
diE.close  secrets  which  would  astound  the  revenue 
officers.     Eathg.ailap  was  what  was  then  called  ^ 
"  Papist"  place,  and  had  suflFered  a  great  deal  in  con- 
EequeB<ie  from  the  fiery  zeal  of  all  good  Protestants. 
In  the  days  we  write  of  religion  Was  enforced  with 
the  sword,  and    error"  was  torn  up  by  the  roo%  ;  the 
Ofcual  laws  weue  rigidly  applied,  and  persecution  was 
deemed  to  be  not  only  lawful  but  righteous.  Priestg 
of  the  prevailing  faith  w.ero-undera  ban,  and  held- 
their  lives  by  the  insecuresl  tenure  ;  they  wandered 
through  the  land  with  a  price  on  their  heads,  and  often 
owed  their  escape  from  death  to  the  faithfulness  of 
their  flock  or  to  the  charity  uf  benevolent  Protestants. 

Times  innumerable  had  Father  Elynn,  the  priest  of 
Piathgallaji,  celebrated  Mass  ia  the  rocky  glens  of  the 
coast,  his  devout  followers  stealing  at  dd,wn  from  their 
homes  to  oarticiDate  in  the  serfice  ■which  was  croh}- 


bit-'d  by  law.  Captain  Ivnox,  the  Yeomanry  officer 
and  magistrate  of  the  district,  had  Iwl  many  a  fruit- 
less chase  after  these  semi-Mass-hearing  "  Papists 
for  he  was  a  noted  upholder  of  the  legal  religion,  and 
had  vowed  that  he  would  some  day  nail  the  ears  of  th® 
recalcitrant  "  Father"  to  his  stable  door. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  "  Hall,"  with  its  "  ould  fa- 
mily," in  Rathgallan.     The  Hall  had  once  been  a  very 
gi^ndaplace  indeed,  and  the  villagers  were  then  proud 
of  it  and  of  its  owners.     But  misfortune  had  fallen 
thickly  on  the  Donellans,  and  Tom  Donellan,  the  pre- 
sent representative,  had  not  done  much  to  retrieve  their 
losses.    He  had  led  a  sad,  dissipated  life  in  his  younger 
days,  and  had  played  and  drank,  and  drank  and  played 
until  there  was  but  a  poor  account  left  of  the  fine 
estate  which  had  once  been  tacked  to  the  old  name. 
These  were  the  days    of  drinking    and  reckless 
gambling,  be  it  remembered,  when  a  country  gentle- 
man thought  it  part  of  his  education  to  betake  him- 
self to  DubUn  when  he  came  of  age,  and  ruin  himself 
magnificently  at  the  card  tables  which  were  ever- 
lastingly spread  in  the  play-houses  of  that  city.  Half 
the  estates  in  the  finest  countie's  were  mortgaged  for 
gambling  debts.  What  did  the  "  fine  old  Irish  gentle- 
men" care  so  long  as  they  could  raise  money  on  a  bill 
or  borrow  from  lawyers  at  '>,  rate  of  interest  that 
would  have  brought  a  Nabob  to  grief  ?  Tom  Donellan 
I  too,  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  rebellion  of  his 
tim^  and  was  only  saved  the  extremest  consequences 
by  the  intercession  of  some  of  his  friends,  who  had 
strong  interest  at   "  the   Castle."    Bit  by  bit  the 
estate  had  slipped  away  from  him,  until  he  possessed 
!  little  or  nothing  but  the  prestige  of  his  old  name  ; 
part  had  been  confiscated,  part  had  gone  to  pay  the 
heavy  fine  which  his  rebellious  acts  had  entailed,  and 
he  himself  had  lent  a  vigorous  hand  to  his  own  un- 
doing.   The  Hall  gradually  became  so  dismantled  that 
it  presented  a  grotesque  appearance,  and  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  it  was  in  use.    From  its  ruined' 
towers  might  be  seen  the  many  broad  acres  ■n'hich  had 
once  belonged  to  the  Donellan  family,  but  which  now 
passed  away  to  those  who  were  strangers  in  the  land, 
but  who  nevertheless  loved  the  land — at  its  market 
value — dearly. 

Tom  Donellan  had  of  late  years  led  a  retired  life, 
and  had  grown  wonderfully  gloomy  and  morose.  He 
was  so  utterly  unlike  the  dashing  young  "  buck" 
the  villagers  once  knew  that  they  were  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  the  chamge.  The  jovial,  hard-drinking  Squire 
was  m3tamorphosed  into  an  austere  recluse — the  truth 
being  that  the  many  misfortunes  he  had  met  with  and 
the  persecutions  he  had  )jeen  compelled  to  endure  had 
broken  his  spirit,  aud  had  left  him  helpless  and  hope- 
less. His  wife  had  died  long  before,  leaving  her  hus. 
band  two  children^a  boy  and  a  girl.  Tom  Donellau's 
own  sad  hfe  had  unfitted  him  as  a  teacher  for  these 
half  orphans,  but  his  poverty  prevented  his  having 
them  educated  by  a  tutor,  aud  all  the  teaching  they  re- 
ceived came  from  old  Father  Flynn,  who  was  especially 
profound  in  the  annals  of  his  own  country.  The  boy 
was  two  years  older  than  his  sister,  and  at  the  date  of 
the  commencement  of  the  story  had  entered  on  his 
tv.'entieth  year.  He  was  not  robust  for  his  age,  butwas 
tall,  graceful,  and  sUght,  as  his  mother  had  been.  From 
his  mother  he  had  also  inherited  a  sad  expression  of 
countenance  and  a  refined  outhne  of  face,  but  the 
bright,  piercing  black  eyes  were  like  his  father's,  aud 
his  voice  had  a  rich  mellow  ring  in  it  which  was  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  to  the  ear. 

Maurice,  as  the  son  was  named,  had  imbibed  from 
iis  father  principles  of  an  intensely  uational  ch^iracter, 
and  had  evinced  a  profound  interest  iu  the  political 
agitations  ■wdiich  were  being  brought  to  a  crisis  as  he 
entered  into  manhood.  His  father  was  di^eply  concerned 
,  ior  lus  6i£ety,  kaowing  th©  dwu^ro^s  leRg^yj^.^to 


which  his  discontent  was  likely  to  lead  one  of  Mau- 
rice's ardent  disposition;  but  he  firmly  hated  th« 
"  Sasons,''  aud  secretly  rejoiced  at  the  gallant  spirit  of 
his  son.  The  times  in  which  he  lived  had  rendered 
him  familiar  with  scenes  of  bloodshed,  and  so  he  wag 
far  less  concerned  than  a  modem  parent  would  be  aif 
the  prospect  before  his  son. 

Young  Maurice,  notwithstanding  his  delicate  appear, 
ance,  was  as  bold  as  a  hawk,  and  his  rambles  amongst 
the  rocks  and  ravines  of  his  native  country  had  inured 
him  to  hardship.  The  wild  stories  of  "  Saxon  perse, 
cution  '  and  "  Saxon  perfidy'  which  had  been  poured 
into  hLs  ears  by  the  people  with  whom  ,he  mixed  had 
fired  his  spirit  and  made  him  hope  eagerly  for  some 
opportunity  of  avenging  the  supposed  vrrongs  of  his 
country.  Like  -most  Irishmen  o£  that  day,  hs  was 
disloyal  by  inheritance,  and  half  a  rebel  by  choice  and 
by  necessity. 


CHAPTER  XL 

A  TREASOy.^BLE  GATHEBjyG. 

The  autumn  of  the  year  had  passed,  and  the  fisher, 
men  of  Rathgallan  were  preparing  to  meet  the  rough, 
hard  season  which  was  to  follow.  The  country  was 
alive  with  i-umours  of  every  conceivable  kind  ;  tha 
"  Defenders'  and  the  "  Right  Boys"  had  been  unusually 
busy,  and  the  most  alarming  reports  were  current  con- 
cerning their  domgs.  Rathgallan  was  but  httle  out- 
wardly disturbed  by  these  rumours,  and  the  fishermen 
drank  their  poteen  with  native  boniuommit,     ,  -.^^^ 

On  t'liLs  particular  night  there  was  a  gieat  gathering 
of  company  at  the  shebeen,  which  stood  in  a  sheltered 
spot  close  to  the  beach.  Every  room  was  full,  and  tbs 
weather-beaten  fellows  who  gathered  around  the  fires 
anpeared  to  be  deeply  engrossed  in  some  common 
topic. 

Lanty  Doolan,  the  well-to-do  "landlord"  of  the 
house,  bustled  from  room  to  room  to  "  t-ike  the 
ordhers  tif  the  gintl'min.''  Mrs.  Doolan  reposed  her 
comfortable  body  upon  a  chair  in  front  of  a  bright 
fire. 

"  I'm  thiukin'  it's  a  bitther  night  we're goin'  to  haTe, 
Lanty,"  said  Mrs.  Doolan,  drawing  her  chair  nearer  to 
the  fire,  and  poking  the  turf  sods  into  a  blaze. 

"  Faith  thin  it's  the  truth  ye  spake,''  returned 
Lanty.  "It's  as  black  as  a  beetle's  back  already.  Sorra 
as  much  as  a  slime  can  ye  see,  and  a  pitchfork  might 
be  stuck  into  ye'er  eyes  vrithout  ye  being  a  rap  the 
wiser." 

•  Here  Lanty,  as  if  overcome  by  the  gloomy  condition 
of  the  weather,  apphed  to  a  mug  of  liquor  for  comfort, 
and  the  gurghng  in  his  throat  told  that  this  draught 
was  neither  short  nor  stinted. 

"  An'  tell  me,  acuMa"  resumed  Mrs.  Doolan,  in  a 
wheedling  tone,  "  whin  are  thimsels  comin'  ?  Shurs 
it's  late  anufi' already  in  all  raison,  and  maybe  it  isn't 
sthoppin'  much  longer  the  boys  will  be." 

"  Howld  yer  whist,"  said  Lanty,  in  a  whisper,  and 
with  his  hand  held  up  as  if  ready  to  clap  it  in  an  emer- 
gency on  the  mouth  of  his  talkative  wife.  "  HoigH 
wMe  dhoul,  what  is  ye  be  talking  about  ?  Thimsels 
'U  come  whin  it  pleases  thim.  An'  it  isn't  the  'okck 
night  that'll  parvint  thim.  But  faix  there's  worse 
things  abroad  for  thim  than  the  weather,  fur  owid 
Knox  an'  his  murtherin'  Jews  have  been  galhvautan' 
about  all  the  day — the  curse  of  Cromwell  on  hini  ;uad 
thim  !" 

This  pious  o'ojurgation  of  Lanty  was  uttered  in  a 
low  tone,  and  was  bai-ely  audible  to  Mrs.  Doolun,  who 
iu  nowise  rtc-eated  the  sentimcnr. 

Lanty  at  this  juuctui'e,  g-oing  to  his  froct  doer,  heiird 
the  trotting  of  hoofs  on  the  high  road,  and  imujec^iately 
I  a  gleam  of  aatisfaction  shot  across  hi^  couateaiuce. 
Hurrying  back  into  the  house,  he  called  aside  a^^ssm% 
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^'hieper  he  said  to  hira,  "Phelira,  ye  omaihitvn,  put  the 
candles  in  the  eocks  in  the  bam,  and  .go  round  to  the 
boys,  and  tell  thim  that  all's  ready  fur  the  little  divar- 
tion,  and  that  the  fiddlers  are  comin  down  the  road.  ' 
Fhelim  followed  out  the  instructions  given  him,  and 
Ln  a  few  minutes  the  rooms  in  the  shebeen  were  de- 
serted. Lanty,  in  a  curious  state  of  excitement,  stood 
it  the  door,  and  peered  into  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  sounds  of  the  horses'  hoofc> 
icd  at  last  a  party  of  four  horsemen  reined  up  in  front 
of  the  house. 

Th«  foremost  of  the  new  comers  appeared  to  be  no 
stranger  Lanty  Doolan,  who  saluted  him  familiarly. 
Ha  was  a  short,  thick-set  man,  with  overhanging  brows 
ind  a  determined  face.  He  was  dressed,  or  rather  enve- 
loped,in  a  hor^eman'scloak  of  huge  dimensions ;  hewore 
Eesiian  booti,and  had  on  his  head  a  cone-shaped,  broad, 
rimmed  hat  of  the  fashion  peculiar  to  the  period.  He 
a4'''a*ced  into  the  Ught,  while  his  companions  seemed 
to  court  the  darkness,  and  backed  their  horses  into  the 
shaded  portion  of  the  road. 

"  Well,  Lanty,  ma  boucha',"  said  the  foremost  rider, 
dismounting  and  holding  his  horse  by  the  bridle  at  the 
doorstep.  Is  all  prepared  '  Have  ye  told  the  boys 
to  come  to-night  to  hear  some  elligant  music  discoorsed 
in  J"er  barn,  ye  sinner  ?" 

••  Faith,  then,  be  me  sowl,"  replied  Lanty,  "  they're 
eafe  an'  sound  in  the  barn,  an'  sor  a  minit's  pace  I've 
had  sijice  the  spalpeens  came  two  hours  ago.  You'll 
find  them  as  ripe  for  mischief  as  a  lot  o'  March  hares. 
But  tell  me.  Mister  Shaughues.sy,  how  are  ye  goin''  on 
in  Dublin  ?  There's  great  news  of  ructions  in  Lein.ster, 
and  they  say  that  its  tantalisiu'  the  black  monks  {i.e., 
Protestants;  ye  are  intirely." 

Shaughnessy,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  to  his  com- 
taaioijs,  as  if  beseeching  their  patience,  openecl  his 
budget,  and  told  the  landlord  such  odds  and  ends  of 
political  news  as  were  current  in  the  stirring  days  of 
1798.  Travellers  were  few  then,  and  a  traveller  from 
Dublin  especially  — the  centre  of  all  the  troubles  of  the 
peiicd — was  a  godsend. 

■'  An'  what  did  they  do  wid  the  Relief  Bill  ?''  asked 
Lanty  at  the  termination  of  Shaughuessy's  string  of 
gossip.  V 

.  '•  It  passed  on  Tuesday,"  returned  the  latter,  "in 
spite  of  the  dirty  opposition  uf  Ogle  and  Duigenan, 
who  fought  against  it  tooth  and  nail  to  the  last,  be- 
cause no  one  thought  them  worth  bribing.  But  if 
the  Sassanachs  think  we're  going  to  be  satisfied  with 
Buch  concessions  the  more  fools  they.  Until  we  drive 
them  out  of  the  country,  and  the  banner  of  our  Re- 
public floats  over  Dublin  Castle,  we'll  never  be  con- 
tent.' 

"  Hush,  Tom,"  said  another  of  the  travellers,  now 
eomiBg  forward.  These  are  dangerous  words,  and 
might  hang  better  men  than  you  or  me.  Let  us  get 
to  business  at  once." 

'\\'ith  this  Shiiughnessy  threw  the  reins  of  his  horse 
to  the  v.-orthy  landlord,  and  the  gvssnon  Phelim  hav- 
ing ca.!led  the  horses  of  the  other  three  travellers,  they 
were  consigned  to  his  care. 

The  foui  then  followed  Lanty  into  the  kitchen,  and 
thence  to  a  l.irgeb.irn  at  the  back  of  the  house.  Be- 
fore entering,  Shatighnessy  called  the  landlord  aside 
and  said  in  a  low  whisper,  "  Have  the  horses  ready 
behind  the  hedge.  The  Hoes  were  out  at  Rsngle  this 
afternoon,  and  if  they  take  it  into  their  heads  to  come 
down  this  way  it  may  be  touch-and-go  with  us." 

The  barn  was  well  filled  as  our  travellers  entered, 
and  they  wer.?  greeted  with  a  subdued  shout  of  wel- 
come. A  rough  table  had  been  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  and  three  or  four  tallow  candles  glim- 
mered doubtfully  in  their  sockets  against  the  opposite 
walls.  About  fifty  stout  fellows  in  ragged,  time-worn 
fi'ieze  coats,  knee  breeches,  and  caubeen  hats,  were 
ranged  round  the  barn  in  quiet,  orderly  fashion. 
Shaughnessy,  who  seemed  to  act  as  general  spokes- 
man, at  once  proceeded  to  the  table,  on  the  top  of 
which  he  mounted.  It  was  to  be  noted  that  the  words 
be  addressed  to  the  stormy  assemblage  partook  more 
of  the  oily  brogue  of  the  lower  class  than  those  he  had 
Epokeu  to  the  landlord,  and  that  for  some  cunous 
reason  or  another  he  had  assumed  a  mask  which 
haif-covered  his  face.  His  companions,  too,  j-emained 
neiU  the  door,  and  their  faces  were  concealed  in  their 
lixce  clf'.iks. 

Kow,  .boys,"  said  Shaughaessy,  in  a  voice  which, 
ftithough  pitched  iow,  was  heard  distiixctly  ia  everf 


comer  of  the  bam,  "  ye  know  what  a  risk  we're 
runnin'  to  be  here  to-night.  And  ye  know  that 
every  mother's  son  of  ye  'id  have  the  rope  round  ye'er 
necks  in  no  time  if  this  was  found  out.  So  I  look  to 
ye  to  keep  still  tongues  in  yee'r  heads,  and  not  to 
let  on  to  the  fader  that  reared  ye  that  ye  wor  at  the 
meetin'." 

A  murmur  of  approval  ran  round  tile  barn,  and  the 
faces  of  the  listeners  assumed  a  stern,  determined 
aspect. 

So  Shaughnessy,  after  his  preliminary  admonition, 
told  the  fishermen  in  a  few  ardent  words  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  Dublin.  Perhaps  he  told  them  untruths. 
The  man  was  in  agitation,  and  would  stop  at  nothing 
to  enlist  their  sympathies.  But  even  the  bare  truth 
was  stirring  enough  to  excite  such  passionate  natures. 
He  told  them  tlkit  the  Society  uf  tmsted  Irishmen 
expected  gi'eat  things  from  the  people  "of  the  uoit'a'' 
— that  the  ■•oppression  "  of  the  country  was  being 
daily  increased — that  the  liberty  cf  the  Irish  nation 
and  the  honour  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  being 
bought  and  sold  by  "Westmoreland  and  his  beagles," 
as  they  were  called — that  the  power  of  persecution 
was  entrusted  to  the  enemies  of  the  Irish — that  cabins 
were  burnt  and  the  occupants  hanged  on  any  and 
every  pretext — that  the  peasantry  were  driven  to  de- 
speration by  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  soldiers,  and 
that  the  grand  juries  at  assizes  were  "•packed"  with 
Orangemen  u  ho  were  without  mercy  on  their  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen. 

The  eyes  of  his  hearers  glistened,  and  their  hearts 
throbbed  as  they  listened  to  this  preacher  of  sedition. 
He  knew  perfectly  well  the  fiery  character  of  his 
audience,  and  he  used  such  words  as  they  understood 
mo.st  readily.  But  when,  in  the  progress  of  his  speech, 
he  launched  forth  in  the  native  vernacular,  and  de- 
tailed to  them  in  the  mother  tongue  the  "wrongs"  of 
their  inihappy  country,  how  their  hearts  swelled  and 
how  their  wild  eyes  blazed  with  Celtic  passion  !  For 
tenderness  and  fierceness  no  language  equals  the  Irish ; 
its  expressions  of  grief  and  indignation  are  terrible  to 
hear.  _  ... 

"  Boys  !"  said  Shaughnessy,  relapsing  into  English, 
"  remimber  ye'r  suffeiins,  an'  t.ake  an  oath,  this  night, 
never  to  be  contint  until  ould  Willi'm  is  pitched  into 
the  Liffey,  an'  all  the  Orangemen  in  UKsther  as  well. 
D'ye  think  they'll  help  ye  to  ye'r  rights  if  ye  don't 
help  j-ee'rselves  ?  Not  the  length  of  a  thraneen,  an'  so 
don't  be  desaved  be  any  rknifimavjih  o  that  sort.  It's 
little  love  they  have  for  ye  or  the  likes  o'  ye,  an'  sorro's 
shure  to  ye  if  ye  don't  give  them  tit  for  tat.  Claw  for 
claw,  as  Cocau  said  to  the  ould  boy.  Havn't  we  put 
them  into  fear  an'  thrembl'n'  already,  only  be  just 
risin'  our  little  finger,  an'  isn't  'Westmoreland,  the 
nagur,  sweatin'  for  his  life  behind  his  double  guard  o' 
Fincibles  at  the  Castle  ?  But,  in  spite  o'  all  the  Fin- 
cibles  an'  yeos  from  Clare  to  Carrick,  we'll  have  our 
rights,  won't  we  Vjoys  ?" 

A  buist  of  enthu.yasm  was  the  answer  to  this  ap- 
peal, and  the  look  which  settled  on  the  faces  of  the 
fishermen  was  firm  and  grave. 

"  Now,  me  lads,"  said  the  orator,  "  I've  a  mighty  big 
saycret  to  tell  ye,  an'  if  ye  have  any  fear  o'  the 
thriangle  an'  the  pitch  cap,ye'll  keep  it  all  to  yee'rselves. 
Ye  must  know  that  we  re  goin'  to  have  a  little  ruction 
of  our  own  afore  long,  an'  it  isn't  for  want  o'  help 
that  we'll  fail.  There's  a  coUeen  dhrM  acros.^  the 
wathur" — here  he  stretched  out  his  arm  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  supposed  France  to  lie — '  in  the 
finest  an'  truest  nation  undherthe  sun,  that  has  an  ex- 
threordinary  likin'  fur  ould  Ireland.  But  don't  be 
thrustin'  all  to  the  colleen  dhas,  me  boys  ;  ye  must  do 
ye'er  own  work  ye'erselves,  mind;  ye  must  unite  an' 
be  ready.  Sharpen  ye'er  swoords,  en'  ye'er  pikes,  en' 
hope  fur  the  be.«t,  boy-s.    T'ne  good  day '11  soon  come"' 

Here,  again,  there  reached  the  gratified  ears  of  the 
speaker  a  subdued  shout  of  approbation,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded with  a  bolder  and  more  confident  tone. 

"  Let  me  put  it  plain  to  every  man  here,  before  ye 
go.  An'  mind  there's  neither  force  or  flathery  ia  it, 
an'  thim  that  doesn't  like  it  can  lave  it.  Does  any  of 
ye  want  to  take  the  oath  ?" 

A  spontaneous  cry  of  "  Yes!"  came  from  the  fisher- 
men who  crowded  forward  to  the  table  in  their  eager- 
ness to  pledge  themselves. 

"Thin,"  said  Shaughnessy,  "I'll  put  me  life  into 
ye'er  hands,  fur  I  know  thi»t  no  one  here'U  bethray 
me.  Me  an'  me  friends  '11  swear  j'e  in,  if  ye'U  be  out- 
an'-out  united  with  mi»." 

"With  this  he  drew  oi?  his  mask,  which  he  flung  on 
the  table.  His  feUow-travellers  came  forward  into  the 
light  and  divested  themselv^  of  tlieir  cloakg.  If  the 
fetsnmen  of  Rathgallan  had,  instead,  been  citizens 
of  Dublin,  they  would  have  recoirnised  in  th«  burly, 


gigantic  figure  of  the  foremost  of  these  gentlemen  the 
celebrated  Archibald  Hamilton  Ro-5>;aji,  ajid  in  tlje 
second  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  another  leader  of  tha 
disaffected  party.  Both  were  already  strongly  ob- 
noxious to  the  authorities,  and  were  of  course  tha 
heroes  of  the  mob.  ' 

Shaughnessy  pulled  a  book  from  his  breast  pocTtet, 
and,  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  foremost  man,  com- 
menced to  recite,  the  words  of  a  now  historical  oath, 
which  bound  the  United  Irishmen  together.  Tha 
fishermen  listened  eagerly,  but  the  oath  was  to  them, 
unmeaning,  and  its  terms,  indeed,  would  have  sounded 
innocent  to  more  critical  ears. 

One  by  one  the  men  were  swom,  and  took  their  way 
homewards  with  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  resting 
upon  them.  It  is  strange  what  apt  pupils  the  men 
were  in  those  times  in  the  lesson  of  re'beUion  ;  they 
learnt  that  when  they  could  learn  nothing  ebe.  Tha 
.night  was  late  before  the  work  of  treason  was  finished, 
and  even  then  the  four  agents  of  the  United  Irishmen 
would  take  no  rest  in  Lanty  Doolan's  hospitable  house, 
"Safe,  by  Jove,"  said  Rowan,  as  he  jumped  into 
the  saddle.  "  Safe  and  sound,  and  a  band  of  stout 
fellows  won  over  to  boot." 

"  Aye,  safe  ;  but  for  how  long '"  whispered 
Emmet.  "  Do  you  know.  Rowan,  there  have  been 
queer  gentry  prowling  about  Kevin-street  lately  ?" 

"  Let  them  prowl  and  be  hanged  to  them,"  said 
Rowan.  "  So  long  as  we  keep  them  outside  the  dooi 
they  can  only  smell  treason — they  can't  prove  it." 

And  with  this  he  rode  off  at  a  sharp  trot,  his  cora« 
panions  following.  The  clanging  of  the  horses'  hoofe 
was  heard  by  Lanty  Doolan  as  he  emptied  his  mug  of 
foteen  in  preparation  for  bed. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


A  BRIEF  HOMILY. 

"  'Who  grumbles  least  will  gain  the  most,** 

So  ppake  a  veteran  to  me, 
A  man  who.se  proud  and  life  long  boost 

Was  praise  for  honest  industry. 

"  Jly  lot  was  cast  among  the  poor,"  . 

He  said.    "  No  heritage  was  mine. 
Save  health  and  will  to  keep  secure 

The  teachings  of  the  Word  Divine. 

I  grew  to  manhoofl,  with  my  hands 
Hardenfd  by  labour,  but  I  knew 
Tliat  he  who  ever  faithful  stands 
By  duty  he  was  bom  to  do, 

"  Must  some  day  honoured  victor  bo, 
Thongh  troubles  come  across  his  way. 

And  shadows  of  adversity 
Obscure  the  glory  of  the  day. 

"  For  him  the  clouds  wHl  surely  break. 
And  bright  the  clearest  sky  appear  ; 

Sweet  flowers  along  his  path  shall  wak» 
And  tiongs  of  birds  entrance  his  ear. 

I  knoT,-  that  man  will  oft  repine, 
.4.nd  sigh  for  joys  that  are  not  his ; 
But  gmmbling  often  turns  the  wine 
Of  hope  to  bitter  miseries. 

So  take,  my  boy,  this  plain  advice : 
Let  hope  and  la'bour  be  your  boast. 
And  learn  this  homely  trath  and  wise — 
Who  grombles  least  will  gain  the  most." 


A  TOLTSTG  MOTHEE. 
Mr.  C.  Macnamara  relates,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Indian  Medical  Gazette,  that  he  wa«  called  to  sec  an  in- 
fant child  of  nine  weeks  old  belonging  to  a  native  gentle- 
man residing  in  Calcutta.  The  mother  of  this  infant  was 
only  ten  and  a  half  years  of  age.  The  child  was*bom, 
it  is  alleged,  after  a  labour  of  six  hours'  duration,  and 
the  mother  has  proved  an  excellent  nurse.  Mr.  Mac- 
namara states  that  he  hns  often  kno\vn  instances  in 
which  Hindoo  females  have  had  children  when  twelve 
and  thirteen  years  cf  age,  but  he  never  rerhembered 
meeting  with  so  young  a  mother  before.  In  this  house, 
too,  there  were  present  five  generations  ;  and  he  knew 
another  instance  of  a  similar  kind,  where  the  head  of  tha 
family  was  an  old  lady,  who  had  sons  and  daughters 
to  the  fifth  generation  living  in  the  house  with 
her,  and  numbering  last  year  no  less  than  107  people. 
A  fact  of  this  kind,  he  may  well  add,  must  seem  al- 
most incredible  to  Europeans  of  the  present  day,  and 
yet  Mr.  Macnamara  assures  us  that  in  India  such  fax^ 
ar'%  by  no  means  uncommon. — The  Lo.'vrct. 

"Wedding,  Christening,  and  Beception  Cakes  of 
ever;  description  ajid  new'est  design.  P.  GafifEey,  ti  Parlii. 
mect-stjeat  N.B — Delivery  bv  traiji  and  van  ev^ry  throe 
hours.  froin  9a.ia.  tp6,Daa.<laily, 
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LETTER  FROM  NEW  YORK- 
The  great,  tliougii  somewhat  questionable,  speciality 
oi  this  city  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  never 
without  some  stir,  some  commotion,  something  out  of 
the  run  of  the'ordinary  circumstances  of  life,  to  escite 
popular  feeling  and  keep  the  public  .mind  agoing- 
This  gaping,  hissing,  seething  vortex  of  American  life 
must  be  kept  stirred,  and  tended,  and  fed  with  some- 
thing or  other,  or  something  or  other  would  happen- 
In  fact,'  if  you  could  suppose  such  a  phenomenon, 
'twould  swallo'.v  itselL  Last  week  it  was  internal 
financial  ti  cubles  that  stirred  its  depths,  and  the  "  Sop 
to  Cerberus"  is  in  the  shape  of  some  thousands  of  un- 
employed and  destitute  labourers  and  artisans.  At 
present  it  is  the  anbrogLio  with  Spain  that  convulses 
this  Vestiess  element,  ajid  a  .war  with  that  other  un- 
"liiec  people  is  supposed  to  be  neoessai-y  to  lay  for  a 
iime  its  turbid  tide.  The  principle  involved  in .  the 
sspiession,  Q^ia  quid  dclirant  vegcs,  ccc,  is  partioulaiiy 
true  of  the  American  people,  and  it  has  a  rather  un- 
pleasant approjii'iateness  Icq:  them  at  all  times.  Ap- 
plying it  to  the  first  case  of  financial  pressure  and  bank- 
ing coilap.^e,  an  individual  or  a  company,  which  means 
ihe  same  thing— either  risk  the  people's  money  in  wild 
schemes,  or  dishonestly  procure  a  failure.  When,  in 
ie  forcible,  though  slangish  phraseology  of  the  times, 
:bey  "bust  up"  or  shut  clown,"  the  cousequenees of 
the  speculation,  or  the  fraud,  never  affect  themselves 
injuriously  ;  for,  they  either  "  hedge"  coaveniently 
ar  attain  a  notoriety  which  is  the  subsequent  making 
•jf  them,  whilst  the. victims  of  the  swindle  or  the  liiis- 
:ake,  the  mij^h;y  American  pieop ie,  ai  s  left  to  cover  up 
'heir  shivering  nakedness  in  "  the  Stars  and  StripeS," 
ajid  hug  themselves  to  death  within  the  folds  of  that 
^iarious  'l';ann^r.  In  the  other  instance, .  a  mimbet 
Df  dariag  adventurers — In-ave  men,  the  world 
tails  them — embark  in  a  dangerous  ent^rpri.^e,  either 
for  notsrisiy  or  gaia,  fame  or  fortune,  'i  hey  sail  for 
the  nonce  idider  that  same  banner  whose  voluminous 
folds  are  suppesed  ample  enough  to  cover  any  sort  of 
indertakiug.  The  "  gallant  band"  are  chased  and 
liptured  in  a  place  and  under  circumstances  where 
the  "  Star-spangled"  is  not  considered  wide  enough  to 
shelter  it,  aaid  they  are  summarily,  if  not  unjustly, 
condemned  and  executed  under  the  very  shadow  of  its 
drooping  folds.  A  wild  ciy  of  indignation  at  the  in- 
sult to  '■  our  flag,"  and  the  contempt  of  '•  our  power" 
is  raised,  not  so  much  by  "  the  powers,"  and  the 
people  as  by  "  the  Press"  and  the  speculators ;  the 
toc-sin  is  sounded,  and  the  nation  called  to  arms.  But, 
in  the  event  of  ivar  wi.th  Spain — which,  ^.s  far 
as  I  -  can  see,  is  a  remote  contingency  yet — 
upon  what  section  of  the  American  comiaunity  \rill 
devolve  the  proud  duty  and  distinguished  honour  of 
chastising  the  haughty  Spaniard,  and  avenging  the 
ai-sgrace  of  the  "  bully  starsl"  AVill  AVall-street  turn 
out.'  V»'iU  the  Tweeds  and  Cookes  of  society  ba  found 
in  the  front  ranks  f  Will  the  "big  bosses"  who  cry 
so  loud  "  To  arms !"  be  foremost  in  the  fight  ?  iNot  if 
they  know  it.  They  have  peculiar  duties  which  keep 
them  at  home,  but  they  prove  theu-  patriotism  in 
another  way — they  supply  the  ways  and-  means, 
they  furnish  contingents  and  supply  bounty.  They 
buy  the  blood  of  "  fi  ee  citizens,"  and  they  make  it  pay 
afterwards  in  many  ways.  In  one,  that  they  become 
actable,  and  notability— good  or  bad,  it  don't  matter  a 
red  cent  which — is  an  equivalent  for  specie.  .But  "the- 
noble  volnnteers"  who  rush  into  the  breacli  and  save 
the  State  say,  "  Plcctuntur  Achivi."  If  I  am  to  trust 
to  recent  newspaper  accounts,  and  to  forego  that 
essential  condiment  "  the  grain  of  salt,"  a  war  with 
Spain  is  irmninent — ^just  as  imminent  as  the  meeting  (..f 
Congress,  and  no  immincnter,  no  matter  how  the  Press 
may  clamour  for  satisfaction  or  redress.  It  is  a  cir- 
cumstance worth,y  of  attention  that,  while  the  public 
is  foaming  and  fizzing  and  thieatening  to-boil  over, 
the  President  and  Council  keep  never  minding, 
never  moving  out  of  their  diplomatic  hne, 
never  accelerating  the  methodical  and  often  showy 
gravity  of  tieir  stately  steps,  the  frizzing,  and  fi-ying, 
md  fuming  to  the  contrary,  not-withstanding.  And 
there  is  rather  more'  oi  this  than  the  occasion  de- 
mands, and  tall  talk  and  loud  language,  that  is,  to 
Bay  the  least  of  it,  rather  imbecoming  the  strength  and 
dignity  of  the  "greatest  nation  on  earth."  In  fact,  this 
high-toned  bearing  and  "  chmonrous  appealing"  "  to 
trms"  creates  an  impression  unfavourable  to  the  Ame- 
rican people,  and  encourages  the  assumption  that  this 
pwagger  and  bluster  is  inte:ided  to  cover  serious  mio- 
jivings  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  emhyoglio.  At  all 
events,  a  preceding  observa,tioa  in  this  letter  about  '•  a 
Semato'  contiii£exLcy"  lecLuires-  eomo- jaualiflcsctSon,  . 


view  of  late  Cuban  intelligence,  and  an  announcement 
of  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  at  Madrid,  The 
American  demands  on  Spain  are  pubfifhed,  and  are 
sufficiently  serioua  to  command  attention,  if  they  ex- 
press the  desires  and  intentions  of  the  former  Goverp- 
ment.    They  nro  given  under  five  heads  as  follows  : — 

1st.  Surrenrltr  of  the  Virginius. 

2nd.  IlelcHse  of  the  surviving  captives. 

Srd  Sloney  indemnity. 

4th.  Puni.shment  of  Burricl  and  associates. 

5th.  Abolition  of  slavery  in  Cuba. 

There  is  ajso  an  indictment  made  out  against  Spain 
of  past  oflencea  again.^t  this  country  to  the  len.gth  of 
sixteen  coimts — a  rather  heavy  bill  along  with  her 
other  troubles.  How  the  account  will  be  settled  few 
at  this  moment  can  tell. 

"BEARING"  THE  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EX- 
CHANGE. ^ 

"  For  ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  mean" 
commend  us  to  a  heavy  "  bear"  operator  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  Commodore  Vanderbilt  is  always  being 
killed  in  Wall-street,  just  as  the  Erie  is  always  being 
ruined.  There  is  a  big  firm  in  London,  too,  loaded 
up  with  American  securities,  which  is  always  about  to 
fail,  but  never  does  fail  ;  and  a  paper  su.ggests  that  its 
name  must  be  "  Harris."  The  la.'it  time  they  mur- 
dered the  Commodore  in  Wall-street,  the  means  were 
as  follows  : — At  two  p.m.  on  the  1-lth  November  the' 
following  messages  were  alleged  to  have  been  received 
and  quickly  got  into  circulation,  depressing  tho  market 
seriously  for  nearly  half  an  hour  before  its  close  : — 
"  New  York  Hotel. — Father  dead.  Come  sooa.  See 
Turnbull  and  rest.— W.^.V."  "  Father  dead.  Lio 
something  for  me. — C.  V.,  jun."  "  Father,  dead, 
William  and  George  come  up. — C.  'V'.,  jun."  "  Father 
dea,d.  Don't  communicate  to  street — W.  H.  "V." 
"  Father  dead.  Do  the  best  you  can  for  me. — C.V., 
jun."  "  Father  dead.  Come  to  Wa?liington  Place. — 
W.  H.  "7."  The  committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
took  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  it  was  referred 
to  the  law  committee  with  pjower  to  pursue  and  pro- 
secute. 

ATTEMPT  TO  INTERVIEW  TWEED. 
Between  the  conviction  and  the  sentence  of  Mr. 
Tweed  the  reporters  exhibited  intense  anxiety  as  to 
his  whereabouts,  and  how  he  was  comporting  himself. 
The  sheriflFs  appear  to  have  allowed  him  extensive  li- 
berty to  visit  his  own  oflSces,  and  "  fix"  his  papers,  and 
the  anxious  manner  in  which  Sherift  Brennan  and  De- 
puty-sheriff Shields  dodged  the  Hercdd  repoi-ter  shows, 
to  say  the  least,  a  guUty  consciousness.  The  first 
intei-view  was  :very  unsatisfactory.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Reporter. — '  Where  is  Tweed  f 

"  Sherifi'  Brennan. — 'He  isn't  five  minutes  from  here 
at  the  present  moment.  I  can't  tell  you  where  he  is, 
though.' 

"  Reporter. — 'There  are  a  good  many  places  within 
five  minutes  of  here.  Can  you  not  be  more  definite  in 
your  information  ? 

"  Sheriff  Brennan. — 'No,  I  won't  teU.  where  he  is.  I 
am  responsible  for  him,  and  that's  enough.  If  people 
knew  where  he  was,  he  would  be  overrun  vriih  visi- 
tors.' 

"  Reporter. — 'Where  was  Tweed  last  night  ?' 

"  Sheriff  Brennan. — 'He  .slept  in  his  o^vn  house  at 
the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-third-street,  in 
com.pany  with  three  of  my  depufies,  and  at  this  pre- 
sent moment  there  are  two  deputies  with  him,  who  are 
quite  trustworthy.'  " 

At  a  second  interview  the  reporter  got  Mr.  Brennan 
to  say  that  Tweed  was  not  at  his  ofiices  in  Dame- 
street  ;  but,  as  the  sherifi'  immediately  set  out  for 
those  offices,  the  Mercddr  reporter  followed  him  and 
walked  in  after  him  ;  but  he  had  not  reached  the  head 
of  the  stairs  when  Dewey,  Tweed's  dcrk,  had  opened 
the  door  aiid  asked  what  was  wanted,  standing  as  he 
did  so.  A  side  glance  into  the  room  revealed  the  pre- 
sence of  Deputy-sheriff  Shields,  with  his  blonde  mous- 
tache and  dark-coloured  overcoat. 

"  '  Is  Deputy  Sherifi'  Shields  in  f  asked  the  re-  • 
porter  % 

"  Dewey  imperilled  his  immortal  soul  by  answering, 
'  No.' 

"  '  Qf  course  Mr.  Tweed  is  not  in  f  added  the  re- 
porter. 

"  ■  2-ro,  he  is  not  ;  nobody  is  here,'  and  aA  the  sama 
time  a  volume  of  tobacco  smoke  came  cm-ling  out  int<x 
the  nassaae-way." 


«  — —  I  

"  Dewey  stood  obdurate  at  the  dcor,  and  would  not 
back  down  from  his  position. 

" '  Is  Sheriff  Brennan  here  V  asked  the  reporter| 
thinking  to  shame  Dewey. 

"  '  No,  I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  last  day  of  Qi4 
trial,'  said  Dewey,  as  if  he  were  teiling  the  mos-t  imma<^ 
culate  truth,  and  with  the  utterly  unconscious  iimo* 
cence  of  a  child. 

'•  Two  minutes  after  Sheriff  Brennan  came  down  tt^ 
staip  and  walked  up  Broadway. 

"In  about  an  hour  subsequently,  Tweed,  accom^ 
panied  by  three  deputy  liherifTs,  came  down  stairs  and 
slowly  got  into  a  carriage,  which  wa.5  waiting  at  the 
corner." 

Falsehood  is  the  refuge  of  the  weak,  and  it  is  natural 
that  the  tyrants  of  the  New  York  Herald  should  hava 
given  rise  to  a  class  of  untruthful  persons  quite  dif- 
ferent from  and  in  addition  to  those  who  write  on  that 
estimable  journal. 


DEATH  OF  THE  0' GRADY, 
The  Times  records  the  death  of  the  head  and  chfef  61 
one  of  those  ancient  "  septs"  or  clans  of  Ireland  which 
claim  a  ^Milesian  descent  far  more  venerable  and  il- 
lustrious than  that  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  Irish 
peerage,  except,  perhaps,  the  O'Briens,  representative* 
as  they  are  of  the  Princes  and  Kings  of  Thomond — ^we 
refer  to  The  0' Grady,  of  Kilballyowen,  in  the  coxmty 
of  Limerick,  who  died  a  few  days  since,  at  the  age  of 
57.  The  late  V/illiam  de  Courcey  O'Grady,  known  in 
Ireland  as  The  O'Grady,  w:is  the  eldest  son  of  The 
O'Grad^,  J.P.  and  D.L.,  and  formerly  High  Sheriff  of 
the  county  of  Limerick,  who  died  in  1862.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1816,  and  was  educated  at  Winchestec 
and  a±  Trinity  College, 'Dablin,  where  he  took  the 
u.sual  degrees,  and  was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar  in  1S40. 
He  married,  in  1S41,  Anne  Grogan,  daughter  of  Mr.  T< 
de  Rinzi,  of  Clobemon-hall,  county  Wexford,  by  whom 
he  had,  with  other  children,  a  son,  Thomas  DeCourcy, 
born  in  1844,  who  now  becomes  The  O'Grady.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  the  jMHesian  family  of 
O'Grady  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  far  west  ol 
Ireland  ;  and  Dr.  O'Brien,  the  late  Roman  CathoUa 
Bi.ihop  of  Cloyne,  in  his  Irkh  and  English  Dictionary, 
assigns  Conal  Eachluath,  King  of  Munster,  A.D.  366, 
and  sixth  in  descent  from  Oiliol-Olum  (of  the  race  of 
Heber,  eldest  son  of  Milesius,  King  oi  Spain,  who  co- 
lonised Ireland"*,  as  the  common  ancestor  of  t'ae  0'Gra« 
dies  and  the  O'Briens,  now  represented  by  Lord  Inchi- 
quin,  of  Dromoland,  county  Clare.  The  same  autho- 
rity tells  us  that  "  when  the  latter  house  subsequently, 
in  the  person  of  Brian  or  Brien  Boroimhe,  the  renowned 
monarch  of  Ireland,  established  au  ascendency  of 
power  in  North  Munster  or  Thomond,  of  which  they 
became  hereditary  rulers,  the  O'Gradies  came  to  ack- 
nowledge their  paramount  sv.-ay,  and  were  arrayed  aa 
dynasts  of  chiefs  or  '  a  sept'  under  the  banners  of  thesa 
provincial  prince.^"  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  however, 
traces  their  actual  descent  no  further  back  than  the 
interval  between  A.D.  1276  and  1309,  when  "  tha 
chieftainship  of  the  sept  vested  in  Donald  O'Grady, 
who  fell  in  battle  in  the  latter  year,  lea\'ing  a  .son, 
Hugh  O'Grady,  who  acquired  the  property  of  Kiltil-. 
lyowen  (which  has  ever  since  been  vested  in  the  faJ 
roily)  by  his  marriage  \vith  the  daughter  and  -  heiresa 
of  a  local  chief  named  O'Kerswick." 

DAYS  GONE  BY. 
Thongh  we  charsre  to-<}ay  «'ith  fleetaesSj 

Though  we  dread  to-rcorrow's  sky. 
There's  a  melancholy  sweetness 
In  the  name  of  days  gone  by. 

Yes,  though  time  has  laid  his  finger 
On  them,  still  with  streaming  ey^ 
There  are  spots  where  I  can  linger. 
Sacred  to  the  days  gone  by. 

Oft  as  memory's  glance  i?  ninging 

Over  scenes  that  cannot  die. 
Then  I  feel  that  all  is  changing, 
Then  I  weep  the  days  gone  by. 

Sorrowful  should  I  be,  and  lonely. 

Were  not  all  the  same  a;  I, 
'TIS  for  all,  not  my  lot  only. 
To  lament  the  days  gone  by. 

Cease,  fond  heart — to  thee  is  gfvea 
Hopes  of  better  things  on  high. 
There  is  stiU  a  coming  Heaven, 
Better  than  the  days  gone  by;, 

Fsith  lifts  off  her  sable  curtain. 

Hiding  huge  eternity, 
Hope  a££Ounts  her  prize  as  certain, 
And  forgets  the  days  gone  by. 

Love  in  araf-aful  adoration^ 

Bids  distrust  and  sorrow  fly. 
And  with  glad  antfcitatioiv 
Calms  regrstiorda^'s  gona-lgi 
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THE  LOSS  OF  THE  DEEA!\T. 

By  R.  D,  BOWLING, 
ifi'diJior  of  "  To  Save  Both  ;  "  "On  Babies  and  Ladders," ic. 

PAET  II.— TfiE  BLACKWATER  BANK. 

CHAPTER,  Y. 

THE  "WEITTEN  OEDJJR. 

TiLexontents  of  the  paper  -n-liich  had  pi-uduced  so 
powerful  an  effect  upon  Caulfield  were  brief  aud  simple. 
They  wei^  as  follows  : — • 

Dublin,  IGth  April- 
S?g.  JIanaccio,  tlie  bear«  of  tbi?,  will  saU  with  Captain 
CaulfieUl  in  the  Dieam  for  whatever  port  the  Dream  may  be 
ordered  to.  Captain  Caulfield  -vvill  show  every  respect  to  Sig. 
Manaccio.  He  will  treat  kim  as  the  subscriber's  friend,  and, 
ill  fact,  consider  him  just  as  he  did  upon  a  previous  occasion 
when  he  was  a  passenger  in  the  .'Eneas. 

JI.  Logan-. 

To  Captain  Edward  Caulfield,  ship  Dream, 
Queenstown. 

Por  a  short  time  after  the  captain  resumed  his  seat 
Jieither  spoke.  Manaccio  smoked  placidly  and  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  fire  ;  the  captain  rested  his  elbow  on 
the  table  and  supported  his  head  with  his  hand.  At 
length  Caulfield  said  :  >  4 

"  Hogan,  where  do  you  expect  to  go  to  ?" 
Part  of  the  way  to  Dubha." 

"  4-iid  the  whole  way  to  helL" 

*'  Eduardo,  you  forget  yourself.  The  residence  of 
iBuch  vast  multitudes  of  clever,  great  men  should  not 
bs  spoken  of  lightly.  I  shall,  however,  defer  as  long  as 
)possible  joining  the  select,  in  order  that  their  greeting 
inay  be  the  more  enthusiastic." 

Caulfield  was  no  stranger  to  Manaccio's  conversation, 
but  this  audacious  deliberateuess  absolutely  took  his 
fereath  away.  After  looking  blankly  at  his  swarthy 
Visitor  for  a  few  seconds  he  demanded,  "  But  if  you  are 
io  come  this  voyage  how  is  it  to  be  avoided  '/  You 
haven't  the  Banks  to  deal  with  now." 
\  *'  I  haven't  the  Banks  I  know,  but  I  don't  want  a 
great  number  of  them,  do  I  ?  '  She  is  a  fine  vessel  no 
doubt,  but  one  bank  would  be  enough  for  her,  eh?  And 
there  happens  to  be  one,,placed  by  nature,  with  a  most 
charming  regard  to  our  recjuirements." 

"TheBlackwater  ?" 

"'TheBlackwater." 

*'But  what  about  the  crew  T 

Manaccio  rose  and  looked  at  the  barometer  which 
kmmg  from  the  roof. 

When  did  you  mark  this,  Eduardo  ?" 
Thia  morning.  Why?" 
**Ah,  you  see  it  is  gone  up  since  then.    We  shall 
iaTeless  wind  to-morrow.    You  have  boats;  your  men 
fire  no  -douiit  active  ;  they  will  haVe  as  good  a  chance 
psyou  and  I,  Eduardo.    What  would  you  V 
*'But.  if  anything  should  happen,  jt  would  be  mur- 

'■"  BahrJ  This  beef  again  !  I'm  sick  of  it.  Marcus 
taade  the  same  childish  observation.  Can  you  not  see 
that  if  anything  should  happen  it  will  be  an  accident. 
What  win  you  ?  Are  we  to  be  responsible  for  accidents  ? 
Bahl" 

For  a  long  time  both  were  silent.  In  the  pause  Caul- 
field tried  to  coifie  to  some  decision.  -The  foreigner 
smoked  placidly  and  kept  his  eyes  fised  upon  the  fire- 
Ihe  latter  broke  silence  : 

"  Have  you  any  of  the  old  crew  aboard  ?" 

*'Ye8.  BiUKeUy." 

*'  Ah  1  I  am  glad  Kelly  is  here.    He  will  be  useful." 
"  In  what  way  can  Kelly  be  useful  ?" 
You  may  fall  ill  on  the  voyage  between  this  and 
Dublin  " 

"  Take  care,  Hogan.  If  I  fall  ill,  you  won't  be  quite 
Well." 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  from  the  table  drawer  a  double- 
barrelled  pistoL 
"Bah!  Eduardr",  you  have  no  comprehension  You 


have  no  understanding,  my  friend.  You  should  go  to 
some  one  v,-ho  could  teach  you  penetration.  Suppose 
you  should  fall  ill  in  your  state  room  there" — he 
waved  his  hand  towards  the  open  door  at  the  right — 
"  you  should  want  some  one  to  bring  your  orders  to 
tlie  men  above.  If  you  should  fall  ill  I,  who  am  dis- 
tinguished above  all  things  by  the  strength  of  my  af- 
fection for  you,  would  sit  here,  and  Kelly — your  faith.- 
fill  ICelly — ^could  stand  at  this  door,"  indicating  the 
i>!ie  from  the  deck,  "  while  you  gave  your  orders.  Can 
yu'u  not  see  now  ?" 

CaulSeld  saw  cleaily  enough,  but  he  resolved  to  re- 
si^-t  the  villainous  proposition  as  long  as  possible. 

"  But  I  tell  you,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  I  am  not  ill — ■ 
that  I  never  was  better  in  all  my  life,  and  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  I  shall  be  ill  on  theTO\'age." 

"  ^ATiat  bad  judges  patients  are  of  their  own  cases  ! 
Why,  at  this  r.ioment  I  am  reflecting  whether  3'ou  had 
not  better  go  into  hospital  before  the  vessel  leaves  this 
jjort.  I  am  sure  if  I  consulted  with  any  magistrate 
he  woidd  say,  '  Let  him  come  ashore  by  all  means.  Hii 
heiJth  is  not  fit  for  the  sea  air.  Give  him  to  mS  ;  I 
vv'ill  be  as  a  father  to  him.'  " 

Caidneld  sat  cghast.  There  was  a  completeiie.?.?  of 
detail  in  everything  this  man  attempted  Vv'hich  utterly 
paralysed  the  captain.  It  seemed  as  if,  do  whiit  he 
could  or  say  what  he  might,  Manaccio  had  anticipated 
a)jd  taken  measures  to  fnistrate  all  eflbrts. 

Munaccio  continued,  "  I  think,  my  clear  Caulfield, 
as  the  hour  is  late  you-  had  better  go  to  bed.  You  are 
exhausted,  and  you  are  not  looking  well.  Before  you 
go  I  would  recommend  you  to  call  the  worthy  Kelly, 
and  give  him  orders  for  weighing  anchor  in  the  morn- 
ing. Ko  can  tell  the  fir.-it  officer  at  the  proper  time. 
You  ought,  I  think,  also  to  say  that  if  you  do  not  feel 
better  you  will  not  get  up  in  time  to  see  the  anchor 
tripped." 

The  words  of  the  foreigner  complotel}'  prostrated 
C'a.ulfield.  He  felt  that  all  he  could  do  would  be  un- 
availing. "  1  .shall  do  what  he  ask.*;,"  he  fhouglit, 
"  and  bide  my  time  for  actioa."  He  rose,  f  truck  a 
gong,  and,  when  the  bx3y  answered,  asked  Kelly  to  be 
sent  to  him.  Wlieu  Kelly  came  he  repeated  what 
Manaccio  had  dictated.  Kelly  retired.  Caulfield  turned 
to  his  visitor  and  asked  .sharply  : 

"  Well,  are  you  satisfied  now  :■" 

"  Ah,  that  \s'a.s  admirable,  my  friend.    Eduardo,  you 
would  make  a  sublime  actor.  There  now  remains  only 
one  thing  for  you  to  do." 
And  what  is  that  i" 

"  To  seek  a  little  necessary  repose." 

"  You  are  cursedly  cool." 

"  At  times  !  at  times  !  I  am  now,  for  instance. 
Good  night  ;  I  wish  you  pleasant  dreams.  May  the 
angels  draw  your  curtains,  Eduardo  ;  but  remember, 
you  will  have  the  goodliess  to  be  worse,  a  good  deal 
worse,  in  the  morning." 

Without  returning  Manaccio's  "  Good  night,"  Caul- 
field walked  into  the  stateroom.  He  was  oidy  too 
glad  to  escape  from  the  unwholesome  gl^^nce  and  the 
disquieting  worfs  of  the  other. 

V/hen  he  found  himself  alone,  he  sat  clown  o^  a  low 
camp  chair  which  stood  in  a  corner.  He  rested  his 
elbows  on  his  knees,  and  dropping  his  head 
into  his  hands,  tried  to  tliiuk.  His  resolution, 
as  far  as  he  was  able  to  resolve  upon  anything  in  the 
confounding  presence  of  that  inuu,  v>-as  taken.  He 
w<juld  f oUo-iv  Manaccio's  orders  up  io  a  certain  point, 
but  when  the  moment  of  danger  came,  he  would 
openly  rebel,  and,  if  necessary,  explain  the  villainous 
scheme  to  the  crew.  This  would,  ut  course,  make  his 
instant  flight  necessary.  He  should  so  manage  it  that 
he  could  reac.h  some  foreign  country  before  ilanaccio 
was  able  to  land,  or,  at  least,  before  Manaccio  could 
swear  informations,  or  take  any  legal  step,j.  Although 
Manaccio  had  been  a  passenger  in  the  .Eneas,  and 
although  Caulfield  knew  he  was  on  board  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  tli^if  LuL;i' 11' ;  iu-.-tructiuns  were 
caiied  out,  still  Caalutd  kucvv"  very  wall  that 
Manaccio  had  done  nothing  even  coiitiiljutory  to  the 
loss  of  the  .Eneas,  except  the  cutting  of  tfie  main 
brace,  and  that  this  could  be  explained  away  upuu  a 
plea  of  misguided  zeal,  or,  at  most,  unjustifiable  iu- 
terfeience.  Upon  thst  occasion  Logan  bad  given  his 
orders  verbally  to  Caulfield,  and  Caulfield  had  been 
promised  a  hundred  pounds  and  a  fourth  of  a  new  ship 
if  he  did  not  bring  the  old  one  back.  There  was  no 
writing  for  the  matter,  and  who  would  take  his  word 
acainsta  man  like  Mr,  I.oean's?  Therefore,  he  could  not 


stand  the  country  if  he  quarrelled  with  Logan  or 
r.'fanaccio.  In  tlii?  case,  I-ov/ever,  he  had  (b.e  thrujit 
iiis  Iwnd  into  his  pocke-t  and  drew  out  the  orderj 
v,-riting.  Tiiat  he  v/ouid  keep  until  his  death, 
or  until  he  could  use  it  against  these  men  il 
ever  he  were  placed  in  a  corner.  In  the  matter  ol 
the  ^neas  he  had  been  fairly  dealt  with,  but  in  thia 
they  ordered  v.-ithout  promise.  Besides,  it  was  ona 
tluf:r;  to  le.-.ve  on  old  coffin  of  a  timber  ship  on  the 
i-'-i-iiii  i'vi  r.ns't-5..  l<>.'.t  quite  another  to  risk  a 
■  1.  "...         v,_-o.'l  waters  of  tiie  Wexfprij 

'■'i:  .V.    Tii^- ;.  -.111.':  ids  deliberations  was  a  re.30- 

lutiuu  to  bring  llie  iJieam  io  Dublin  in  spite  of  the 
iiixlei-  and  the  foreign?!-. 

Vv'hen  he  ha.d  reached  the  end  of  his  reasoning  ha 
threw  himself  into  h;-;  bunk  without  removing  anj 
portion  oi:  his  cToUiinj;. 

The  !iin:;ijt-,J  hui-jii,:' the  spars  and  ropes,  and  ' 

thel'rea;n  rnYvj,\  Avv]'i]y  ro  and  fro.  The  light  burned 
at  the  mast  liea'!,  and  tlie  two  i.aen  of  the  watch  walked 
heavily  uji  and  down  the  dLck.  Manaccio  sat  by  th« 
fire  smoking.  .He  i;  e.dy  ever  sat  without  a  cigaretts 
in  his  mouth,  '.r  i  el  u  his  dark  brown,  tobacco- 
st;,iii.e:i  Ihi'/Lr  .'/il!  i!iuii;'i.  Manaccio  was  not  idlo. 
He  wee  |'l  .iiiiiue;,   plotting.  "Suppose," 

whispered  he,  in  evjliun,  to  the  fire,  "Suppose,  Edu- 
;.rdo  .should  turn  out  u^igratclul  and  resist,  what  then! 
Ah,  Steiaiio,  it  would  notdo  for  you  to  anticipate  that 

•  ely  i..eA.    Y.'u  ei;ticipate  afar  0':','.    Yuu  see  the  matt 

<Iic  c.tniUt  i.-.  played.  Like  every  good  player,  you 
con.iiuer  ye-urop,  iuiicnl's  game  more  carefully  than  your 
own;  for  it  is  imen  y-'Ui-  opponent's  game  you  are  t9 
expect  harm — iroin  your  own  you  expteet  good.  Now, 
the  liaini  j'our  opponent  may  do  it>  you  is  of  more 
vital  consequence  to  you  than  the  injury  .you  may  do 
h-Jiii  is;  <A  i;,-.j...rt:  ::.v-  to  ,»ou.  If  he  iuHicts  a  deadly 
leeei  uiu..,i  \eji'  .  .jli  lu.  o  1  lie  ;/e.Uie  ;  whereas,  if  you  dc 
not  impose  a  complete  Llcfeat  upon  him,  you  are  still 
in  the  game,  and  may  yet  win.  One  should  try  tc 
whi,  but  make  sure  of  not  losing.  " 

.He  p  .usc.l,  aud  .yazed  coniplaisaiitly  into  the  fire, 
as  if  ail  ]'-•■  luul  .-^aid  were  the  inure  true  because  he 
had  a:  tcil  uiii.a;  it.    Tln-u  he  eontinvied' : 

"  Ca;;lt-ieM,  1  leieeee,  tnk»,-;  a.  cup  of  coff'ee  the  first 
thing  every  uiorrjiie-e  Tliat  euji  of  coffee  must  pasa 
between  lue  and  ;ti,-  l',i>-.  (_.eei!f  eid  is  ill,  seriously  ill, 
and  I  :-haH  jHi>'Mil pre.-ei  ibe  ieu'liim." 

He  thre\v  hi^Jl.^e'^  back  in  his  chair.  Thus  he  sat  and 
smoked  without  j-ioviuir,  .save  as  far  as  was  necessary 
Kir  tie.'  roliiug  np  of  h:.s  pei  petu.al  cigarette,  until  the 
elrt-iirv,  chill  day  LroadeueJ  011  the  waters,  and  the 
cuwiut;  lei  the  rook.-;  \eas  Leeid  from  over  the  land. 

Then  he  r^jee.  Tie--  ereve  eeere  already  stirring.  He 
Viathed  his  luce  and  haiiets,  aud  having  struck  the  gong, 
bade  the  boy  brin.g  coti'ee. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"  BKK.VJt;- HS  .\UEAtl  !" 

After  an  absence  .jt  a  few  mmutes  the  boy  returned. 
The  force  of  habit  veae,  however,  too  strong  for  his  in- 
telligence, aJid  he  brou,!  ,let  ouly  one  cup  of  coffee. 

n  the  tabie,  my  good  httle  boy,  and  fetci 
a-  me.'' 

red  sleepily,  set  down  the  cup,  and  de- 
k  -    ve  ts  g me  Manaccio  drew^a  small 
■  e  :,]:  t.  euil   let  a  few  drops  of  colour' 
;,a.L:;u.  into  the  cup.    "It  Eometimea 
I  .        ii)g,"  muttered  he  in   Italian;   "  if  il; 

e:.. ^  .  .  'V,  ,  e.ii  rile  better."  He  replaced  the  bottle 
in  hie  pecket  as  the  bov  I'Utered  with  the  second  cup. 

"  kiruig  the  captain  Li,-  e.jkee,  my  good  boy.  He  is. 
not  up  yet.    He  sufi'eis  from  sickness." 

•  The  boy  brought  the  ci^ee  into  the  stateroom,  and 
came  back  in  a  few  miniM^ 

"  Is  the  captain  asleeji.piy  good  boy?"  asked  the  for- 
eigner,  in  a  caressing  voict* 
"  No  sir,  he  s  awa'Ke.  " 
"  How  did  he  say  he  is 
"  He's  net  better,  he  sa3-s,  sir.''' 
"  Ah,  poor  soul  !  Did  he  take  his  coffee  ?" 
"  Yeefsir." 

"  "  1; 't  ■.,  ke  hia^  good.  That  will  put  the  heari 
into  hue.  .  .         Y.ju  may  go,  my  boy." 

Alter  eke  L.^,.}'  lete.,  Manaccio  sat  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
without  ujvMijg.  Then  he-  rose  and  threv.- open  the 
door  of  the  stateroom.  He  did  not  go  in,  but  returned 
to  his  reat. 

Ce.ultiekl  still  lay  in  bed.  He  was  awake,  for  Ma- 
naccio could  see  him  as  he  sat  opposite  the  black  stove, 
and  the  captain's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him. 

At  length  the  voices  of  the  men  on  deck  grew  ani- 
mated, andpi'esently  came  a  hoarse  clankhig  and  strong 
grating  sound,  accompanied  by  a  sHsht  vibratic^  '  f  tbn 
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another  cup  f. 
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rcssel  They  weregettingupthe  anchor.  This  continued  ' 
Eoi-  tLeariyhalf-an-hour.  Then  a  voict  cried  out  "  Short,"  j 
uud  another  instant  cried,  "  'Vast  h«.»Tiiig/'  and  the  j 
LoLse  teased. 

A  jaumbecof  orders  were  now  given  by  the  second 
7oi(;jf*'' There  Wa^  a  «ound  of  many  running  feet,  and 
there  was  a  long  jjause,  followed  by  dull,  reverbera- 
king,  flapping  soundi  and  a  deeper  side  to  side  swaying 
of  the  vessel.  The  second  vxiice  now  gave  another 
Series  of  orders,  and  there  was  a  creaking,  wheezy 
scimd,  not  unlike  that  made  by  a  large  flock  of  sea- 
gulls, only  louder.  They  had  loosed  the  canvas,  and 
TT.ere spreading  the  sails. 

The  next  words  were  :  "  Stand  by  to  heave  up 
Vrhen  she  swings."    There  was  a  chorus  of  "Ay,  ay." 

"  Go  aft,  Corcoran,  and  take  the  wheel." 

''Ay,  ay,  sir." 

*'  Hard  a  starboard  1" 

*'  Hard  a  starboard  it  is." 

Here  followed  a  dizzy  swimming  motion  of  the 
Vessel,  as  if  she  were  being  spun  upon  a  pivot.  Sud- 
denly, with  a  rude  shock,  she  ceased  to  move,  and 
there  was  a  great  flapping  and  tumult  overhead.  She 
bad  swung. 

•'  N'ow  then,  heave  up." 

The  discordant  grating  noise  was  renewed.  This 
time  it  sounded  more  fierce,  but  slower  than  htefore. 
Gradually  it  became  slower  and  slower,  so  slow  that 
yuu  could  count  five  between  each  rude  clank. 

"  Steady." 

"  Steady  it  is,"  responded  the  voice  of  the  man  at 
the   wheel,   and  just  as  he  spoke  there  was  one 
fiercer  groan  than  all  before,  and  the  Dream  threw  | 
hex  head  up  with  a  jerk,  and  shook  herself  and 
iurched  backward. 

"  Hard  a  port.  ' 

*'  Hard  a  port  ittis." 

And  the  L>ream  was  under  wa\-,  reaching  out  of 
Queenstown  Haibour. 

While  all  this  was  going  forward  the  two  men  re- 
mained immovable.  Each  kept  his  eye  upon  the  other; 
neither  spoke.  Manaccio  was  watching  his  companion 
tu  see  how  he  would  bear  the  ordenl,  and  the  drug  bad 
operated  so  ia.T  upon  (,"aiiltield  as  to  I'ender  him  almost 
iadiffereni.    Manaccio  broke  the  silence  : 

"  What  tied  of  a  mate  have  you,  C'aulfield 
He's  ft. good  man — a  master's  certificate,  man." 

"  What  is  his  certificate  for  ? — competency  or  ser- 
*ice  v.  . 
Service." 

'  "  Ah,  that's  well.  A  man  with  a  certific-ate  of  com- 
petence might  be  awkward  now.  We  can  trust  him  as 
lar  as  the  Tuskar.  She  will  run  the  whole  way,  woa't 
she  i    The  wind  is  at  S.S.W." 

"  Yes,  yon  may  ti-ust  him.  She'll  rundown  the 
Tuskar.'^ 

Manaccio  asked  where  the  charts  were,  and  took  out 
cne.'  After  a  while  he  said,  "  Don't  you  think  it 
•Would  be  no  harm  to  keep  her  as  she's  heading  now, 
E.S.E.,  for  an  hoiu' '  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  over- 
run the  Tuskar  to  the  southward,  to  run  off  the  land  a 
fewzniles,  say  ten  E.S.E.  of  Carnsore.  It  would  then 
appear  more  like  an  error  in  looking  for  the  laud  agsdn 
if  anything  happened." 

The  drug  had  complete  sway  now.  Caulfield  was 
passive  and  acquiesced.  The  orders  were  issued, 
through  Kelly,  accordingly. 

A  report  wua  sent  to  the  captain  every  hour.  At 
eleven  o'clock  Kelly  cams  with  word  that  the  wind 
had  gone  half  a  more  ptiint  to  the  southward,  that  the 
■weather  was  becoming  thick,  and  that  the  ves.sel  was 
making  ■seven  knots  an  hour,  and  that  the  mate  sup- 
posed, they  were  about  twenty  miles  dead  south  of  the 
Hook.  Orders  went  up  to  haul  her  up  half  a  point,  and 
Iteep-  the  same  canvas  on  her.  ■ 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  captain  had  cofiFee  and  a  bis- 
cuit ;  he  wa-S.  he  said  through  Manaccio,  too  ill  to  eat 
iuiything  more.  He  did,  however,  take  something 
more — a  few  additional  drops  of  morphia — although 
he  did  not  know  it.  Manaccio  took  only  coffee.  Caul- 
field  felt -some  strange  power  at  work  upon  him,  but 
he  set  it  down  to  Manaccio's  ieyes._  He  was  not  very 
well  icfonnetl,  and  had  read  something  about  mesmer- 
ism, and  beheved  himself  to  be  under  Manaccio's  in- 
fluence. 

At  two  o'clock  the  report  was  that  the  weather  had 
grown  thicker,  and  that  the  wind  held  as  before  ;  the 
vessel  was  still  making  seven  knots.  As  soon  as  Kelly 
left  the  cabin  Manaccio  turned  to  Caulfield  : 

'"  They  are  sailing  by  a  common  log  ?" 

'■Ye.5." 

'•  Have  you  a  patent-one  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  it's  in  that  locker  there,  under  the  clock." 
M-OEiaetiio  opefied  the  locker  aud  toi^k  out  the  oatent 


log,  and  placed  it  upon  the  table  ;  he  then  went  bacfc 
to  tbe  locker,  and  after  some  search  returned  with  a 
iuimuier. 

"  Wnen  a  man,"  said  Manaccio,  seating  •  himself 
within  view  ot  Caulfield,  "  is  entrusted^  with  the  pro- 
perty of  others,  he  should  always  be  most  careful.  .  It 
is  only  vulgar  gratitude  that  he  should.  Xow  you, 
my  dear  Caulfield,  know  that  the  common  log  is  a 
wretched  old  impostor,  and  therefore  you  will  insist 
on  the  ship  being  sailed  by  the  patent  log  after  she 
tacks— Eh 

"  Go  on  !  In  heaven's  name,  what  are  you  driving 
at  now  ! ' 

'■  You  shall  see.  Now  if  you,  after  you  tack,  throw 
this  patiUt  log  over  thj  .stern,  you  will  get  thu  rate  at 
which  the  vessel  is  going:  but  you  do  wXi  like  to  claim 
more  speed  lor  th,-;  Dream  than  slie  ab.<olutely  can 
midce  ;  therefore,  before  you  order  the  patent  loe  to 
be  thrown  over  the  stern,  you  will  strike  the  brazen 
valve  of  it  a  good  blow  with  this  hammer." 

Caul  Held  now  plainly  s;iw  what  the  foreigner  meant. 
By  dinging  the  brazen  valve  the  friction  in  the  rota- 
tory motion  would  be  increased,  fewer  numbers  of  re- 
volutions would  be  jjerformed  by  the  fan,  and  the  con- 
sequence would  be  an  under-estimate  of  the  rate  at 
which  the  vessel  was  going  through  the  water. 

With  a  groan  of  childish  helplessness  Caulfield  did 
as  he  was  desired. 

At  four  o'clock  the  mate  was  of  opinion  that  they 
mu.st  be  six  miles  S.E.  of  Carn.sore.  The  captain  dif- 
fered from  him,  and  considered  they  were,  at  least, 
eight  mile?  E.S.E.  There  was  no  land  visible.  A  thick 
nii.st  luuig  over  the  sea,  and  after  cautioning  the  mate 
to  use  the  utmost  vigilance.thi-  captain  ordered  him  to 
put  the  ship  about,  and  to  sail  by  the  patent  log,  as 
they  could  not  take  too  much  care  in  such  weather. 
The  course  was  to  be  X.W.  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

When  these  orders  reached  the  mate  he  gi-ew  un- 
easy, and  '.vent  into  the  cabin  to  see  the  chart,  and  as- 
certain if  the  orders  had  reached  him  accurately.  If 
he  might,  he  said,  he  would  suggest  that  the  captain 
was  a  little  out,  and  they  were  neither  so  far  off  the 
land,  nor  so  far  to  the  eastward.  The  course,  however, 
marked  upon  the  chart  by  Manaccio,  under  the  cap- 
tain's directions,  and  the  calculations  were  made  upon 
the  slate,  so  the  mate  was  overruled,  but  not  satis- 
fied. 

For  an  hour  neither  of  the  men  spoke.  They  v.'ere 
e.xch  too  busy  with  their  thonghts.  The  effect  of  the 
morphia  wa.s  still  strong  -upon  Caulfield,  and  his  per- 
cept ic^us  wei'e  dull,  but  he  knew  very,  well  what  was 
coming.  Manaccio  kept  his  eye  upon  a  small  jrocket- 
compi!ss  ami  the  chart.  The  two  men  had  more  coffee 
this  tiiae  ;  Manaccio  liad  a  biscuit  with  it,  and  Caul- 
field H  biscuit  iind  a  little  more  morphia.  When  the 
Ijov  was  goue  tliere  wa.-;  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
tvveen  the  time  indicated  by  the  cluck  and  the  mo- 
ment at  which  Manaccio  expected  to  hear  a  comaiotiun 
on  deck. 

The  mate  came  in.  His  calculation,  based  upon  the 
cap<tain's.  was  that  they  were  four  miles  S.S.E.  of  the 
tail  of  the  Blackwat^-r  Bank.  It  was  very  strange,  he 
said,  that  althougli  he  was  sure  they  were  doing  better 
now  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  clay,  still  the  log  in- 
dicated only-'-six  knots. 

When  the  man  was  gone  Caulfield  began  to  tremble. 
"  For  Crod's  sake,  Hogan,'  he  cried,  "  put  the  helm  a- 
starboard  !" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !"  laughed  Manaccio,  "  do  you  take  me 
for  a  fool  ?  Get  up  ;  they  will  be  shouting  breakers  in 
ten  minutes.  It's  well  the  sea  is  so  smooth.  Have  you 
cork  jackets  ?" 

.  The  captain  rose,  shivering  in  every  limb,  and  open- 
ing a  drawer  in  the  stateroom,  took  out  two  cork 
jackets,  and  placetl  them  in  a  convenient  position. 
Manaccio  still  kept  lus  eye  fixed  upon  the  compass. 
The  captain  tottered;  he  couldsearcelystand.  Manaccio 
glanced  at  him  with  an  expression  of  pitying  contempt. 
The  captain  staggered  out  into  the  cabin  :  fear,  and 
the  relaxing  influence  of  the  morphia,  reduced  liim  al- 
most to  insensibility,  as  be  sank  into  a  chair.  Manac- 
cio's eye  wandered  from  the  compass  to  the  clock,  and 
the  clock  to  the  chart,  and  then  back  to  the  compass. 
He  sat  bolt  uprigljt;  his  brows  were  knit,  and  his  right 
hand  cltiuched  r Von  the  open  chart.  He  seemed  pre- 
pared for  a  spring  upon  the  first  alarm.  He  kept  his 
face  towards  the  jilace  where  the  cork  jackets  lay,  and 
his  left  hand  was  tightly  clutchicg  his  knee.  To  the 
casual  observer  he  would  have  looked  calm,  at  ease. 
He  w,-\s  not  indifierent  or  inaccessible  to  fear  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  fear  then,  and  by  a 
common  paradccs  in  human  nature,  he  dreaded  danger 
more  than  death. 
The  retain  looked  out  through  o**"  of  tlte  windows. 


j  He  could  see  the  great  billows  of  fog  as  they  swept 
by  the  vessel.  Ovcrhe"Ud  wa?  the  lazy  creaking  of  .Itis 
sp.ars  and  ropes  and  the  <.h:)}  boom  of  the  sails  4_'U;:, 
side  bim  was  the  ticking  of  ths  cabin  clock,  and  tie 
deep  breathing  of  his  swarthy  companion. 

Caulfield  momently  became  aware  that  a  great 
change  was  taking  place  in  him.  The  sights  and 
sounds  acted  as  a  go:id.  He  grew  restless — nervous. 
Ke  could  not  sit  still.  Something  rose  up  in  him. 
He  felt  dehrious.  He  felt  he  did  not  care  for  Ma- 
naccio or  Logan,  or  tianipyrtution  !  He  would  spring 
upon  Manaccio,  and  sLout  out,  "  Starboard,  star- 
board 1"  Under  the  terrific  excitement,  the  last  doss 
of  morphia  had  acted  as  a  stimulant.  * 
'  Meanwhile  the  iorei'^ner'.T  eye  went  its  round  from 
1  the  compass  to  the  chart,  from  the  cbs,rt  to  the  clock, 
and  from  the  clo^-k  back  to  the  compass  again.  So 
intensely  was  he  occupied  with  his  observations  that 
he  did  not  see  Caulfield  rise  and  creep  along  by  thu 
lockers,  over  the  cushioned  seat  behind  his  back  to 
the  deck  door. 

The  captain  stood  a  moment  ct  the  door.  His  eyes 
were  fierce,  insane-looking  ;  the  pupils  were  dilated  to 
an  inordinate  degree  by  terror  and  the  morphia.  Hia 
face  was  deadly  pale,  his  hand  clenched,  and  at  his  lipj 
appeared  a  sUght  fringe  of  foam. 

Manaccio's  eyes  still  went  their  round,  and  saw  no- 
thing. His  breath  was  gi'owing  harder  and  shorter  ; 
but  otherwise  he  was  unchanged. 

Caolfielil  placed  his  hand  upon  the  handle  of  the 
door,  glared  at  the  foreigner,  turned  the  handle  aj 
softly  us  possible,  and  dashing  the  dooi-  open,  and  at  one 
bound  gained  the  deck  shouting,  '■  Starboard  !  star- 
board, for  the  love  of  God  1" 

Manaccio  was  instantly  upon  his  feel.  It  took  hinir 
a  second  to  understand  v.  hat  had  happened.  Then  ha 
flew  through  the  doc^rway  out  on  the  deck,  and  beforei 
Caulfield  could  repeat  hi*  words,  or  before  any  idea 
w'nat  he  liad  cried  reached  the  ciew,  Manaccio  sprang 
upon  him  from  behind,  and  the  two  men  fell  heavily_ 
to  the  deck. 

At  the  same  moment  as  the  captdu  and  the  foreigner 
fell  a  stentorian  voice  cam?  solemnly  from  the  boWo, 

shouting  : 

'■  Breakers  ahead  I"  ' 
'■  Where  away  ?"  s 
'■  Close  under  the  port  bov/  1" 
'■  Starboard  I"  shouted  the  mate. 
"  Starboard  it  is,''  responded  the  man  at  the  wheel. 
But  before  the  last  rattle  of  the  rudder  chains  waa' 
heard,  or  the  mate  could  reach  the  bow,  the  Dream 
struck  heavily.  , 

That  evening  Stefano  Manaccio,  Edward  Caulfiejd, 
William  KeDy,  and  thuteen  men  were  picked  out  of 
the  rigging.  The  mate,  the  boy,  and  three  men  flto 
had  striven  to  gain.the  shore  in  one  of  the  ship  s  bostts, 
were  never  heard  of  aiterv/ards. 

That  night  the  wind  increased  to  a  gale,  and  the 
water  lashed  and  foamed  and  thundere  i  upon  t'he 
Blackwater  Bank.  Next  morning  there  was  abcve 
'  water  no  vestige  of  the  Dieam  where  she  had  atriiek, 
but  along  the  eastern  shore  were  planks  and  beano, 
and  casks'  thinly  spread. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


A  TELEGP.APHIC  INCIDENT. 
A  London  correspondent  writes  : — The  velocity  witi* 
which  a  telegi-aphic  message  flies  from  one  piUt  of  ths 
world  to  another  has  always  and  must  ever  be  a- 
wonder.  But  here  is  another  quite  as  wonderful. 
Quite  lately  it  was  discovered  that  it  is  possible  to  send 
a  message  from  A  to  B  and  from  B  to  A  at  the  same 
moment  by  the  same  wiis.  This,  though,  \v,vi  nov 
achieved  quite  successfuUy  until  Friday  hist.  Thtu  it 
was  done  with  entire  succoss  under  the  auspices  of  Dr* 
Playfair,  the  new  Postmaster-General.  The  tckgraphic 
clerk  at  Southampton  at  a  given  moment  telegr;i,phed 
to  Brighton  : — 

All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell— 
At  the  same  moment  the  telegraph  clerk  at  Brighten, 
on  the  same  wire,  telegraphed — 

Sing  to  tbe  Lord  with  choerfiil  voice  ; 
Then  the  clerk  at  Southampton  telegraphed — 

Him  serre  with  mirth,  His  praise  forth  tell ; 
And  at  the  same  moment  Ihe  clerk  at  Brighton  lele« 
graphed — 

Come  ye  before  Him  and  rejoice. 

The  instruments  in  each  case  print'^  the  message  m 
Eoman  capitals.  This  verse  is  the  first  of  the  lOOtlx 
Psalm,  Scottish  version.  Dz,  playfair  is,  you  know,  a 
Scotchmftn. 
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THE  E5IPKESS  EUGENE  AND  MADAME 
RISTORI. 

Tli»  RMnan  journal  II  Fanfid'a  contains  an  interest- 
ing account  of  a  visit  paid  hy  Madame  Ristori  to 
ChiselhiH-sfc.  The  great  Italian  actress,  who  had  re- 
ceived mapy  proofs  of  kindness  from  the  late  Emperor 
of  the  French  and  the  Empress  Eugenie  -when  she 
gave  her  tii-st  representations  in  Paris,  was,  it  seems, 
desirous  of  visiting  the  tomb  of  Kapoleou  III.  With 
this  view  she  ^^Tote  to  Dr.  Conneau  to  know  if  she 
might  obtain  permission,  and,  on  receiving  an  apswer 
ID  tlie  affijmative,  she  at  once  performed  this  pious 
pilgrimage.  She  was  very  courteously  received  by  Dr. 
Conneau,  who  intimated  to  her  that  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  Empress  Eugenie  to  see  her.  Madame  Ristori  had 
not  thoMcht  of  intruding  on  the  privacy  of  the  Em- 
press, but,  on  the  assurance  of  Dr.  Conneau  that  her 
Majesty  really  wished  it,  she  gratefully  availed  herself 
of  the  Empress  Eugenie's  courtesy.  The  f^mpress 
honoured  her  with  a  long  interview,  in  which  she 
gave  the  gieatest  prominence  to  the  manner  in  which 
ehe  felt  touched  by  the  numerous  marks  of  pubhc 
respect  paid  in  Italy  to  the  memory  of  Napoleon  III. 
She  authorised  Madame  Ristori  to  give,  whenever  a 
fitting  occasion  presented  itself,  full  erpression  to 
these  feelings,  which,-  she  addeS,  were  completely 
eh&red  by  the  Prince  Imperial.  The  Empress,  in 
referring  to  the  project  announced  in  Italy  of  erect- 
ing i  monument  at  Milr.n  to  the  memory  of  her  de 
ceased  husband,  especially  dwelt  on  her  hope  that  it 
might  have  a  national,  not  a  personal,  character — that 
It  might  rather  recoid  the  general  services  rendered  to 
Italy  than  the  aftet-tionate  memories  cherished  by  in- 
diviual  friends.  Madame  Rietori  left  Chiselhurst  '< 
deeply  touched  by  the  poble  language  and  bearing  of 
\he  widowed  Empress. 


THUS  FADING  ON. 

Throngh  childhood's  openicg hours  we  glide, 
With  radiant  brow  ojjd  tender  feet, 
With  love  we  look  on  .all  wo  meet, 

And  hope  is  high,  whate'er  betide. 

And  youth  buiid.s  high  its  pal.ace  walls,  ' 
And  decks  thoin  o'er  with  nice  capsico. 
But  ownership  is  held  in  lease, 

And  soon  the  treacherous  fabric  falls. 

So  fading  on  our  bright  dreams  go, 
And  o'er  our  way  the  shadows  fall, 
'Till  on  the  heart  a  drear}- pall  ( 

Shapes  all  that  once  had  charmed  us  so. 


•  GREAT  ROBBERY  FROM  THE  BIPERIAL 
OTTOMAN  BANK. 
The  principal  event  of  the  week,  says  the  Levant 
EcraJd  of  Dec.  3,  has  been  the  discovery  by  Mr.  F. 
Bmythe,  the  chief  cashier,  of  a  gigantic  theft  commit- 
Jjiitt^  upon  the  Impei-i;il  Ottoman  Bank  by  a  certain 
Mikirditch  Simouovich,  au  Armenian,  one  of  theuqder 
cashiers  of  the  establishment.  'ITie  culprit  is  the 
younger  brother  of  the  chief  assistant  ca>hier,  who  haS| 
been  for  17  years  in  the  bank,  and  who  has  always  en- 
joyed the  fullest  cunhdence  of  the  directoi-s.  The  de- 
faulter was  not  highly  paid,  receiving  onlj'iliO  a  year; 
but  his  duties  gave  him  access  to  the  c:u=h  balances  of 
ttoteB  and  ct^in,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  addicted 
to  tpecul.ition  in  the  fumb.  The  robfjciy  began,  ac- 
cording to  the  ccufesbion  of  Simonovich,  about  four 
years  ago,  and  was  mainly  accomplished  by  abstracting 
£300  fi-om  the  £1,000  bag.s  of  gold  and  tilliug  >iw  the 
exact  weight  of  *.300  in  silver  c^'iu,  :io  that  neither  the 
asternal  appearance  nor  the  weight  of  the  bags  herein 
any  way  altered,  and  these  latter  onlU  icd  no  iudicatiou 
ox  the  process  of  deteriuratiou  to  \\  uiuh  they  had  been 
•ubmitted.  The  Imperial  Ottoman  J3,ink  is  the  only 
establishment  in  Constantinople  which  has  a  large 
<aijm-over  of  coin,  and  that  has  been  known  to  amount 
to  half  a  million  in  the  course  of  n  day.  Consequently 
this  young  man,  trusted  as  he  t^as  by  his 
brother,  and,  on  his  brother's  reputation  as 
well  as  his  own,  by  the  superior  otiicer  of 
the  bank,  was  able,  owing  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
tim,  to  pass  the  bags  he  had  tampered  with  Irom  the 
BerWce  balance  into  the  reserve,  and  to  substitute 
genuine  for  adulterated  bags  as  these  latter  were  drawn 
from  the  reserve.  Thus  little  by  little  the  reserves 
came  to  contain  a  large  number  of  bags  which  had  been 
tampered  with,  so  that  Jlr.  Smythe  discovered  that  a 
robbery  had  been  committed  on  Monday  last,  the  esa- 
tninatioa  -which  ensued  of  the  reserve  held  under  the 
key  of  the  direction  sho-ning  a  veiy  con.siJerabie  num- 
ber of  the  bags  stored  in  that  dep.irtment  h.al  been 
Ealsely  packed.  Latterly  Sim|OUOvich  had  extended 
bis  depredations  to  note.?  and  securities,  but  the  sys- 
tem of  the  bank  did  not  lend  itself  to  plunder  in  those 
Separtmenta,  ^d  the  robbery  was  discovered  by  the 
^hiei  cashier  in  checking  the  serWce  balance  of  notes 
fcn  Monday  last.  The  total  amount  of  which  the  bank 
^as  been  plundered  does  not,  so  far  as  our  information 
goes,  fail  short  of  £80,000,  including  £25,000  of  sscu- 
tities.  Of  this  a  Ijrge  proportion  (some  £20,000) 
(vould  appear  to  have  been  stolen  last  week.  The  rest 
iad  been  filched  away  in  the  manner  above  indicated. 


ANTIPODEAN  RAILWAYS. 
It  would  appear  that  railway  construction  is  being 
pushed  forward  in  New  Zealand.  The  mileage  open 
at  present  is  not  very  extensive,  but  a  great  advance 
will  be  made  during  the  present  tinnntial  year.  Of  771 
miles  of  railway  authorised  by  the  Government  there 
are — open,  39  miles  ;  under  contract,  -104  miles  ;  about 
to  be  set,"  168  miles  ;  not  yet  planned  out,  ItjO  rjiiles. 
Great  energy  has  been  exhibited  iu  pushing  on 
other  public  works,  such  as  dray  roads,  water-races, 
aud  explorations  for  coal.  New  Zealand  has  already 
laid  dowii  2,3.36  miles  of  telegraph  line,  at  a  cost  of 
£224,,i80  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  -  find  that  even  in 
its  early  youth  a  telegraph  line  pays  its  way.  The 
great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  rapid  advancement  of 
New  Zealand  is  the  scarcity  of  labour.  When  "  white 
people"  make  up  their  minds  to  settle  in  a  ;ar  country 
they  are  apt  tcj  jirefer  Australia  to  New  Zealand.  At 
Melbourqe  not  only  are  skilled  workmen  highly  paid, 
but  household  work  commands  a  tremendous  price, 
owing  to  the  di.slike  of  native-bom  men  ami  women  to 
domestic  .service.  High  wages  and  an  easy  life  in  Mel- 
bourne ofier  seductious  to  emigrants,  who,  in  sober 
truth,  are  often  but  little  fitted  for  the  rough  and 
ready  -work  of  colonisation. 

PERILS  OF  THE  DESERT. 
We  clip  the  follo-wing  letter  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  Herald  : — "Dos  Palmas  Station,  Oct.  1,  1873 — 
Four  days  ago  the  son  of  old  Chino  Theodore,  from 
Fort  Yuma,  came  to  this  station  about  dark  on  foot, 
and  nearly  dead  for -water.  He  said  that  he  had  left 
his  father  aud  a  boj',  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Jeagar,  out 
forty  miles  on  the  desert,  without  water,  and  nearly 
dead  for  the  want  for  it,  having  been  mthout  it  for 
three  days  when  he  left  there,  twenty-four  hours  be- 
fore. -Joe  Dittier,  the  static  >n-keeper,  and  Hauk  Brown 
started  the  next  morning  with  a  team  and  plenty  of 
water  to  hnd  them.  After  goiug  twenty-five  miles  they 
came  upon  the  old  man.  He  had  found  a  cask  of 
water  that  had  been  left  by  surveyors,  and  had  nearly 
drunk  himself  to'death.  One  of  the  party  stiiyed  -s^ith 
him,  and  the  other  went  to  look  for  the  boy.  After 
goiug  riiteen  miles  he  wa,8  discovered  stretched  out 
under  a  bush,  naked,  and  almost  dead,  his  tongue  being 
swollen  aud  black,  and  blood  running  out  of  his  nose 
and  ears.  He  was  brought  to  after  two  hours'  hard 
work,  having  been  without  water  for  five  days  and 
nights.  Their  three  horses  died.  The  paxty  are  now 
stopping  here  and  gettuig  along  all  right.  The  old  man 
says  that  if  he  had  not  los-t  his  knife  he  would  have  cut 
his  throat,  and  ended  his  misery. .  The  station-keeper 
and  Brown  deserve  praise  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  acted,  being  without  food  three  d&ys  on  their 
return." 


Becker  Bros  '  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2b.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is 
BcnabiaatioiB  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  coBtaine  al^: 
fbat  is  requisite  tamake  lea  perfect.  7  6ouUi  OreatGeorge'tf... 


A  ROMANCE  IN  REAL  LIFE. 
At  the  Chester  Police  court,  recently,  George  Coles 
and  Eliza  Bowles  were  brought  up  and  remanded 
on  a  charge  of  having  stolen,  at  Great  Marlow,  Bucks, 
the  sum  of  £10  in  money  and  sundry  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  the  property  of  Richard  Bowles.  It 
was  stated  that  the  prisoners  had  been  arrested  on  the 
strength  of  a  telegram,  and  that  a  Buckinghamshire 
policeman  would  arrive  by  the  next  train  to  convey 
them  to  Great  Marlow.  The  prisoners  were  accord- 
ingly remanded  until  his  amval.  The  male  prisoner 
was  a  dapper  little  map,  about  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  a  coachman  to  several  eminent 
i  persons  in  this  country,  including  a  prioce  of  ths 
'  blood.  The  female  was  a  little  older,  tall,  of  a  com- 
manding presence,  and  fashicnably  attired.  The 
husbaad  of  the  lady  followed  the  trade  of  a  shoe- 
maksr,  and  he  was  collector  of  tolls  at  a  tollbar  aear 


seat,  and  in  the  service  of  that  gentJamaj; 
was  Mr.  Coles.  On  the  22nd  November  Mr. 
Bowles  found,  on  his  return  after  a  temporary  absen.ce, 
that  his  wife  had  gone,  and  that  the  £10  referred  to 
was  missing  too.  Inquiries  led  to  the  discovery  that  a 
tall,  well-dresBod  woman  had  taken  a  ticket  ata  road--, 
side  station  for  London  on  the  same  day.  Mr.  Coles'* 
seiwice  had  likewise  expired,  and  he  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  On  Monday  evening  last  a  ne-w  coachmaa 
entered  the  service  of  Mr.  A.  B.,  of  Chester.  Exactly 
an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards  Detective  Wallace  sent 
in  his  card,  and  was  told,  in  reply  to  his  inquiry,  that 
the  new  coachman  \i-as  in  the  harness-room.  In  the 
harness-room  he  found  hiru  surely  enough,  and  his  ex- 
perienced eye  identified  in  the  tall  female  who  was 
with  him  the  buxom  mistress  of  the  tollbar  at  Great 
Marlow.    Both  were  escorted  to  the  Town  Hall. 

A  WONDERFUL  PARROT. 
I  remember  a  bird  of  remarkable  -talking  po-wers, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Seth  Moore,  of  Southport^  Lanca» 
shire,  which,  when  first  he  obtained  her,  and  for  long, 
afterwards,  could  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  talking  bu4 
scream  ;  this  she  could  do  to  aggravating  -perfectioB. 
It  was  many  months  before  she  would  even -condescend 
to  whistle,  but  at  last  she  was  taught  to  whistle  "  Not 
for  Joe,"  a  verse  of  which  she  could  esiecute  -very  cre- 
ditably, From  this  time  her  progress  -w^as  rapid,  aBiS 
she  soon  began  to  bid  us  "  Good-by,"  as  we  went  out 
of  the  house.  Mrs.  Moore,  on  coming  down-stairs 
every  morning,  she  would  greet  by  saying,  "  Grood 
morning,  Mary  Moore."  The  mother  and  father  o£ 
Mrs.  Moore  visited  about  once  a  week,  as  a  rule,  se- 
parately, and  the  parrot  always  distinguished  them. 
The  mother  invariably,  and  her  alone,  she  would  greet 
as  soou  as  she  saw  her  by  saying,  "  Good  morning, 
grandmother  ;"  aud  the  father  with  the  words,  Good' 
morning,  grandfather."  One  night  Polly  was  in  tha 
kitchen  by  herself  ;  it  -\^as  very  nearly  dark,  andlir.. 
Moore  -was  quietly  going  through  the  kitchen  for  same- 
thing,  when  Poll  cried  out,  Ann's  (Mrs.  Moore'a 
niece,  gone  to  church,"  which  was  a  literal  fact.  Mrs 
Moore  was  the  proprietress  of  a  glass  and  china  w^o< 
house,  and  sometimes  Polly  was  hung  up  in  the  shop, 
and  she  would  bid  all  welcome  by  shouting  out,  "Walls 
in,  ladies  ;  show-rooms  up-stairs — glass  and  china  ; 
selling  off  t  Cheap  I"  Polly  was  in  the  shop  one  day 
when  a  person  came  in  to  buy  something.  PoUy  -wua 
silent  until  the  woman  was  nearly  out  of  the  shoo, 
when  she  shouted  out,  "  What's  your  nam»  ?"  Th»' 
woman  turned  back,  and  naid  to  Mrs.  Moore  very  in- 

nocently,  "  My  name's   Mrs.  B  ,  ma'am.'  Har 

astonishment  on  being  told  who  was  her  querist  was 
almost  greater  than  her  behief .  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable things  Polly  could  do  was  to  sing.  She 
could  sing  in  correct  tune  and  measure  tha 
well-known  words — "  There  is  a  happy  land,  far 
far  away."  If  she  were  asked  her  name  she  would 
respond  "Polly  Moore,"  and  would  respectfully  viea- 
ture  to  ask  you  your  name.  When  the  family  -wiere  a1 
breakfast,  Polly  would  always  say,  "  Come  A"" ;  P*5ll5 
want  egg,"  andpersist  insayingit  until  herderoand  waa 
acceded  to.  A  lady  had  been  -visiting  at  Mrs.  Moore'a 
one  day,  and  was  rising  to  go,  saying  at  the  same  time, 
'■Well,  I  must  be  going,  good-by,"  when  Polly  sang 
out,  "  Good-by."  She  was  very  tame,  and  would  open 
her  cage  door,  and  say  very  coaxingly,  Come,  scratch 
Polly,"  and  hang  do-wnher  head  to  allow- you  to  do  so; 
sometimes  she  would  suddenly  lift  up  her  head,  and 
pretend  to  bite.  There  was  one  gentleman  to  whom 
she  never  could  be  reconciled,  invariably  Bcaraming  at 
the  sight  of  him  until  her;  cage  -was  covered,  up* 
Amongst  other  things,  all  of  which  i.t  would  be  impos- 
sible  to  remember,  5ie  could  say,  "  Come,  Willie,  yoke 
Charley-  i,the  pony),  Polly  -n ants  a  ride  ;"  ''Willie's 
gone  to  school  ;"  '"  A\'hat's  o'clock  ?"  "'  Polly's  a  brick :" 
'"'  Poor  little  JcLcob  '  ^to  the  cat)  ;  "  Come  Ann,  Polly 
■wants  dinner."  There  was  a  German  band  playmg 
in  the  street  one  day,  when  Polly  asked  "what  wa« 
up."  She  was  told,  "' The  Germans  are  coming,"  and 
always  after  that,  on  hearing*  German  band,  she  would 
say,  "  'What'e  up  ?  what's  up  ?  The  Germans  are  com-* 
ing  !"  She  could  laugh  ae  naturally  as  a  human  be- 
ing.  One  night  she  suddenly  jumped  off  the  top  of  het 
cage  into  the  fire,  and,  although  she  jumped  out  di. 
rectly,  she  never  recovered,  but  much  to  our-  regret,  diad_ 

The  inquiry  into  tie  loss  of  the  'ViLle  du  Havre  •will 
shortly  be  held  in  Plymouth. 
Px.B.tMPnATORS.— P.  Led-widge^maaufaetarer,  32jljftlftiis> 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

Spikach  Soup. — Chop  very  fine  a  quarter  of  a  peck 
sf  spinaeli  that  has  been  thoroughly  washed  and  cleansed 
■  irom  all  grit ;  mLs  with  it  a  bunch  of  parsley,  thyme, 
a  head  of  celery,  two  onions,  two  carrots,  and  two  tur- 
nips, all  chopped  line.  Toss  all  these  ingi-edients  into 
butter,  over  a  hot  fire,  till  they  begin  to  bro\yn,  and 
then  tiirn  them  into  a  soup  pot.  Add  a  quart  of  rich 
stock,  and  stew  until  all  the  vegetables  can  be  mashed 
through  a  sieve  ;  mash  them  till  smooth,  return  them 
to  the  stock,  and  add  another  pint,  strongly  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt.  B'jil  all  together  for  ten  mi- 
nutes, and  turn  into  a  tureen,  in  which  are  pieces  of 
araoker  and  three  hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  fine. 

Boiled  Fowf.s  axd  Rice. — Truss  a  pair  of  tender 
Coung  fowls,  put  them  into  a  saucepan,  and  cover  them 
.■vith  white  tt^ck,  well  skimmed.  Add  to  this  a  blade 
jf  dace,  well  pounded,  one  minced  onion,  a  few  whole 
peppercorns,  and  a  little  salt,  and  simmer  all  together 
for  a  half  an  hour.  Wash  and  pick  a  teacupiul  of  lice. 
ind  let  it  soak  while  the  fov.d  i,=.  simmering  ;  at  the  end 
of  half  an  hour  put  the  rice  into  the  pot,  and  let  all 
stew  till  the  fowls  are  tender.  Take  out  the  fowls, 
iress  them  with  butter  and  parsley,  and  Put  the  broth 
and  rice  all  .-round  them  in  the  dish. 

Lettuck  PfAi. — ~\Vash  and  clear  from  outside  leaves 
the  hearts  of  four  heads  of  lettuce,  and  cut  them  into 
small  dice  ;  mince  fine  two  sprigs  of  mint,  and  shell 
enough  peas  tb  fill  a  quart  measure.  Put  these  ingre- 
dients into  a  stewpan  of  fast-boOing  wajer,  adding  a 
few  Etaips  of  b.am.  Boi/l  until  the  peas  are  perfectly 
tender,  stfain,  and  taka  out  the  bam.  Put  into  the 
Btew'^pan  half  a  pint  of  milk,  and  two  ounces  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  salt  and  pepper.  Stir  all  over  the  fire 
hill  smooth  and  thick  as  cream.  Put  the  peas  into  a 
dish,  pour  the  sauce  over  them,  and  serve  hot.  • 

Chipped  0>'jo?;s. — BoU  sis  large  onions  in  cleni- 
water  until  they  are  perfectly  tender,  and  let  them 
cool.  When  they  are  quite  cold  chip  them  in  pieces 
with  a  sharp  knife.  Put  a  gill  of  cream,  an  ounce  of 
butter,  a  teaspoonful  of  flour,  a  little  salt  and  white 
pepper  in  a  saucepan,  and  let  them  simmer  till  thick 
and  smooth.  Put  in  the  onions  and  boil  up  at  once. 
Serve  hot. 

•  Oyster  Fatties. — Make  a  rich  puff  paste,  and  line 
patty-pans,  covering  tliem  with  the  paste.  "When  they 
are  light  and  brown  remove  the  covers,  fill  vith  thjj 
cyster,  and  replace  the  covers,  serving  them  at  once. 
For  the  filling  select  large  oysters,  scald  them  in  their 
own  hquor,  and  with  a  fork  take  out  each  one,  dip  it 
quickly  in  iced  water,  and  put  it  on  a  plate.  Mince 
the  oysters  very  fine,  and  season  tliem  with  a  little 
minced  psrselj',  pepper,  and  salt,  titrain  the  liquor, 
and  put  it  on  the  fire  with  a  large  piece  of  butter,  suf- 
ficient fine  cracker  crumbs  to  thicken  it,  a  little  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a  few  blades  of  mace.  When  this  is 
boiling  add  the  oysters,  boil  up  at  once,  and  fill  the 
patties.  If  they  have  cooled  heat  them  through  in 
the  oven  before  serving. 

I  Coss  Salad  (^:''Oyer's  Receipt). — Take  two  largi 
lettuces,  remove  the  faded  leaves  and  the  coarse  gi-een 
ones,  cut  the  green  top  oS",  pull  each  leaf  ofi'  separate,  ■ 
a.sd  cut  it  Itjjigthways,  and  then  in  four  or  six  pieces  ; 
proceed  thus  until  tiniihed.  This  is  better  without 
washing.  Having  cut  it  all  up,  put  it  into  a  bowl  ; 
sprinkle  over  with  your  fingers  a  small  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  half  one  of  pepper,  three  of  oil,  and  two  of  Eng- 
Lish  vinegar,  or  cue  of  French  ;  with  the  spoon  and 
rork  turn  the  salad  lightly  in  the  bowl  until  well, 
mixed  ;  the  less  it  is  handled,  the  better. 

AVALinJT  Catsup. — Cut  one  quart  of  green  walnuts 
into  quarters  with  a  sl^arp  knife,  and  cover  them  with 
cider  vinegar,  and  as  much  sail  as  will  dissolve  in  it. 
Let  th-tm  stand  for  three  weeks,  and  strain  them. 
Cover  them  ag;dn  with  pure  vinegar  and  let  them  stand 
two  dayf!.  Add  the  salted  vinegar  again,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  mixed  spices,  and  a  -teacupful  of  sugar.  Boil 
all  this  slowly  and  .steadily  for  one  hour.  Let  it  cool,, 
and' strain  it.  Bottle  it,  sealing  the  corks  of  the  bottles. 

Apple  Puffs. — Pare  and  slice  a  dozen  large  apples, 
and  stew  them  till  tender  enough  to  mash  through  a 
f  o.iander.  Jfash  them  while  hot,  seasoning  the  sauce 
with  grated  lemon  peel,  lemon  juice,  fine  white  sugar, 
and  nutmeg.  Fill  custard  cups  with  the  apple,  leaving 
ibout  an  inch  of  space  in  each  cup.  Beat  to  a  thick, 
smooth  paste  the  whites  of  six  eggs  and  half  a  pound 
of  pulverized  sugar.  AVhen  the  apple-sauce  is  cold, 
srre:.,d  this  icing  over  the  top,  and  set  the  cups  in  the 
oven  until  they  are  a  delicate  brown  on  the  top.  These 
puffs  will  be  improved  by  standing  upon  the  ice  before 
Eftrving.  Apple  puffs  are  very  delicate,  with  a  puff 
paste,  lining  little  tart  pans  and  baked.  Whea  cold 
fill  as  directed,  for  the  cugtai:d.cuj>SAboye^  ' 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


PLAyr  Houses. — SoFT-wooDED|GEEE^•HOTJ6E  Plants. 
— The  gay-flowering  chrysanthemums  vrill  have  done 
flowering  in  some  cases,  but  the  later  this  plant  comes 
into  flower  the  more  valuable  it  becomes.  Those  past 
may  be  cut  over,  and  turned  out  of  pots  if  the  pots  arc 
wanted,  and  laid  in  leaf-mould  or  soil,  in  cold  pits  or 
covered  walls,  where  .severe  frost  does  not  enter. 
Late-struck  bouvardais  may  be  potted  on,  and  encou- 
raged in  growth  in  a  genial  warmth.  Those  will  ccjme 
in  very  nice  in  the  early  spring  months,  succeeding 
the  more  forwaid  ones  and  those  flowering  now.  B. 
elegans  is  the  be.-;t  of  the  brilliant  colour.?,  and  vree- 
lanclii  as  a  white.  The  trusses  of  flowers  are  more 
compact  in  these  than  in  most  of  the  others,  and  adapt 
themselve.s  to  special  purposes  better.  Unlike  other 
amaranths,  it  stands  the  ordeal  of  the  dull  winter 
months,  throwing  abundance  of  rosy  purple  flowers 
from  among  pleasing-coloured  leaves,  both  of  which 
m^iy  be  used  ornamentally  for  various  pui-poees. 
mignonette  and  successions  of  tree  carnations  may  be 
potte^  on,  and  supports  put  neatly  to  those  requiring 
such.  Pots  should  be  kept  scrupulou.sly  clean,  and 
washed  frequently.  The  slimy  green  that  grows*  on 
and  around  the  pot  entirely  does  away  with  porosity, 
and,  which  need  scarcely  be  added,  is  entirely  anta- 
gonistic to  good  cultui-e.  Gentle  smoking  on  dull, 
foggy,  or  rainy  days,  should  be  done  judiciously,  tak- 
ing the  few  from  one  house  to  that  in  which  many 
yjlants  lequire  smokin^,  or  to  a  shed  or  room  if  more 
practicable.  Zonal  pelargoniums  will  want  little  or 
no  water  for  the  next  month  or  six  weeks.  .Scented 
peliirgouiums  that  aie  in  wanner  places  for  the  sake 
of  young  sh(jri1  s  i'ln-  cut.+  iDg  from  will  requin?  more, 
but  with  these  even  ono  \\  aiering  a  week  will  suffice. 
Soil  and  pots  ehoiild  be  got  ready  for  all  the  pelar- 
gonium {ribe,  for  as  soon  as  the  days  lengthen  potting 
ojieration.s,  nut  only  for  these,  but  for  most  other 
things,  will  cjmmeijicc.  Late  hyacinths  majf  still  be 
potted  up,  and'so  may  tulips  and  other  bulbs. 

Flower  Garden.— -The  Pap.tehre  a>e  Mi.xed  Gar- 
den.— The  weather  up  to  the  piresent  time  has  been 
upon  the  whole  very  favourable .  for  the  prosecution  of 
any  alteration  or  improvements  which  may  have  been 
considered  necessary,  and  such  work  ought  now  to  Vje 
in  a  forward  condition.  If  not  already  accomplished, 
finish  as  soon  'as  possible  the  transplantation  of  roses, 
(Vc,  and  let  them  at  the  same  time  be  securely  staked, 
and  the  surrounding  soil  well  mulched  with  partially 
rotted  stable-yard  manure,  if  this  is  to  be  had.  Fail- 
ing this,  sundry  other  substances  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose,  such  as  rotted  leaves,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  taij, 
&c.  Take  advantage  of  frosty  mornings,  when  gravel 
'  walks  are  hard  frozen,  to  remove  soil,  &c.,  or  to  for- 
ward any  operations  which  must  necessarily  involve 
wheeling  or  heavy  traffic  upon  walks  and  lawns,  &c. 
The  leaves  are  now  all  fallen  from  the  trees,  and  ought 
by  this  time  to  be  all  cleared  off  lavms  and  walks,  and 
should  be  stored  in  situa.tions  as  near  as  possible  to 
where  they  are  likely  to  be  recjuired  for  the  formation 
of  hotbeds  and  other  pui-poses.  At  the  present  season 
the  parterre  presents  but  few  attractions,  but  ought 
always  to  be  made  t,o  offer  the  boon  of  clean,  hard,  and 
comfortable  v»alks  ;  let  every  necesapry  attention  there- 
fore be  paid  to  the  sweeping  and  roUing  of  the  same, 
also  of  grass  belts  and  lawns,  &c.  Attend  carefully  to 
the  wants  of  bedding  stock  of  all  sort.?,  m(3re  parti- 
cularly to  that  portion  of  it  which  may  stni  occupy 
cold  pits  and  frames.  Remove  all  dead  and  decaying 
leaves,  and  apply  the  necessary  prote<;tion  in  the  form 
of  covering  up  whenever  danger  from  frost  appears  at 
all  likely  to  arise,  "Very  little  water  will  be  required 
for  the  present,  but  when  this  is  found  to  be  really 
w'antcd  let  it  be  supplied  at  an  early  |>eriod  of  fine 
mild  days,  when  air  can  be  freely  admitted,  in  order 
to  dry  if  po.ssible  tho  foliage  before  nightfall  :  and  in 
structures  where  there  are  means  of  applying  fire-heat 
this  may  occasionally  be  done  during  fine  days,  accom- 
panied by  abundant  ventilation,  to  drive  otf  as  much 
as  possible  the  damp  which  is  at  this  season  so  fre- 
quently injurious. 

ALBiyE  A^D  Herbacious  PLA>rr. — Attend  to  in- 
structions '•,  gjven  previously,  and  bring  up  any 
arrears  of  the  work  therein  advised,  especially 
that  of  protecting  tender  plants  that  may  haVe  been 
left  in  the  open  ground  to  stand  tha  winter.  Now 
that  vegetation  is  fandy  at  rest  all  forking  up,  manur- 
ing, and  dressing' should  be  brought  to  a  close.  Maiu- 
tJin  order  and  neatness  as  far  as'jios.sible.  Pits  and 
frames  should  be  freely  aired  in  mild  weather  ;  the 
lights  are  better  oS"  than  on  if  the  weather  is  dry  and 
mild.  Keep  all  alpine  plants  fhit  are  completely  at 
•.rest  as  dry  as  possible^ 


FACETIzE. 


What  trade  is  a  minister  at  a  wedding  T  A 
joiner. 

Wh^t  trade  most  deserves  the  gratitude  of  colleges  I 

Founders. 

Why  are  bells  the  most  obedient  of  inauimate 
things  ?  Because  they  make  a  noise  when  they  are 
tolled  (told). 

What  tree  is  an  oflScioviE  gossip  ?   The  medlar. 

M'hy  is  Fleet-street  like  youi'  eyebrows  J  Because 
it  is  near  the  Temple.  ^ 

What  should  you  keep  after  you  have  given  it  ta 
another !    Your  word. 


JOSH  BILLINGS  OJs  TIGHT  BOOTS. 

I  would  jist  like  tew  kno  who  the  man  waz  vfho^ 
fust  invented  tite  boots. 
•  He  must  hav  bin  a  narrow  and  kontrakted  kuss. 

If  he  still  lives,  I  hope  he  hez  repented  ov  hiz 
or  iz  enjoying  grate  agony  ov  sum  kind. 

I  hs,v  bin, in  a  grate  menny  tite  spots  in  ml  life,  Tsut, 
generally  could  manage  to  make  them  average  ;  but 
thare  iz  no  sich  thing  az  making  a  pair  of  tite  iDoot^ 
average. 

-  Yu  kan't  git  an  av^bage  on  the  pinch  ov  a  tite  'bootj 

enny  more  than  yu  kan  on  the  bite  ov  a  lobster. 

Enny  man  who  kan  wear  a  pair  ov  tite  boots,  and  ba 
humble,  and  penitent,  and  not  indulge  in  profane  lite» 
rature,  will  make  a  good  husband. 

He  will  do  more  than  that,  he  will  do  to  divide  op 
into  several  fust  klass  husbands,  and  be  made  to  answei; 
for  a  whole  naberhood. 

Oh  !  for  the  pen  ov  departed  Wm.  Shatspear^  t<v 
write  an  anethema  agiust  tite  boots,  that  would  make 
an.shunt  Rome  wake  up,  and  howl  agin  az  she  did  onca 
before  on  a  pre^^ous  ockashun. 

Oh  !  f  or  the  strengh  ov  Herkules,  to  tare  into  shu 
strings  all  the  tite  boots  ov  creashun,  and  skatter  thera 
tew  the  8  winds  of  heaven. 

Oh  !  for ;  the  buty  ov  ■\''enus,  tew  make  a. "bigg  foot 
look  hansum  without  a  tite  boot  on  it. 

Oh  !  for  the  payshunce  ov  Job,  the  Apostle,  to  nuss 
a  tite  boot  and  bles  it,  and  even  pra  for  otie  a  siza 
smaller  and  more  pinchfull. 

Oh  !  for  a  pair  of  boots,  big  enuff  for  the  foot  ov  4 
mountain. 

I  hav  bin  led  into  the  above  assortment  ov  Ob's  I 
from  having  in  mi  posseshun,  at  this  moment,  a  pair 
ov  number  nine  boots,  with  a  pair  ov  number  eleven 
feet  in  them. 

Mi  feet  are  az  uneazy  az  a  dog's  noze  the  fust  tima 
he  wears  a  muzzle. 

I  think  mi  feet  wiU  eventiially  choke  the  lioots  to. 
deth. 

I  liv  in  hopes  they  wilL 

I  suppozed  I  had  Ured  long  enuff  not  to 'be  phooTe^ 

agin  in  this  way,  but  I  hav  found  out  that  an  ounce  ov 
vanity  weighs  more  than  a  pound  of  reazon,  espeshiUy 
when  a  man  mistakes  a  bigg  foot  for  a  smaU  one. 

Avoid  tite  boots,  mi  friend,  az  you  would  the  gript 
ov  the  devil  ;  for  mermy  a  man  haz  caught  for  life  a 
fiist  rate  habit  for  swareing  bi  encouragirig  biz  feet  to, 
hurt  hiz  boots. 

I  hav  promised  my  two  feet,  at  least  a  dozen  ov 
times  during  mi  checkured  life,  that  they  never  should 
be  strangled  agin,  but  I  find  them  to-day  az  phull  ov 
pain  az  the'  stummuk  ake  from  a  suddin  attak  oy  thq 
tite  boots. 

But  this  iz  solemly  the  last  pan-  ov  tite  boots  I  will 
ever  wear  ;  I  will  hereafter  wear  boots  az  bigg  az  mi 
feet,  if  I  have  to  go  barefoot  to  <^  it. 

I  am  too  old  and  too  respectaWe  to  be  a  phool  enny 
more. 

Eazy  boots  iz  one  of  the  luxurys  ov  life,  but  I  forgit 
what  the  other  luxury  iz,  but  I  don't  kno  az  I  care, 
provided  I  kan  git  rid  ov  this  pair  ov  tite  boots. 

Enny  man  k.an  hav  them  for  seven  dollars,  just  half 
what  they  kost,  and  if.  they  don't  make  his  feet  ake 
wuss  than  an  angle  worm  in  hot  ashes,  he  needn't  pay 
for  them. 

Methuseles  iz  the  only  man  that  I  kan  kali  to  mind 
now  who  could  hav  afforded  to  hav  wore  tite  boots,  and 
enjoyed  them,  he  had  a  grats  deal  ov  waste  time  tsw 
be  miserable  in,  but  life  now  days  iz  too  short  and 
too  full  ov  aktual  bizziness  to  phool  away  enny  ov  it 
on  tite  'boots. 

Tite  boots  are  an  insult  to  enny  man's  understand* 
ing. 

He  who  wears  tite  boots  will  hav  ten  acknowledge 
the  corn. 

Tite  boots  hov  no  bow»Ua  or  nmeji  their  inaidea 
are  wrath,  and  promiskioua  cussing. 
J3eis&reIov  tite  boots.  ' 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Customs'  revenue  for  ten  montks  at  Cape  Tov.x 
shows  aa  increase  of  £30,500. 

ilr.  Mason  Joaes,  president  of  tte  Sunday  League, 
died  suddenly  on  Saturday,  Dec.  IS,  at  Kensington. 

Commodore  Commerell  is  steadily  improTiDg  in 
tealth. 

jlr.  Gore  Langton,  M.P.,  died  on  Dec.  12,  at  New- 
ton Park,  near  Bath. 

The  Dutch  landed  9,000  men  in  Atchin  on  the  9th 
instant  without  opposition. 

The  Thames  sailed  for  the  Gold  jCoast  on  the  12th 
Dec.  ♦ 

The  Gatette  of  Dec.  12  announces  that  the  manager.^ 
of  the  Shgo  Savings'  Bank  have  resolved  to  dissolve  the 
Bank, 

The  President  of  Costa  Eica  has  temporarily  re- 
eigned.  Affairs  are  in  an  uncertain  state,  and  rumours 
•of  war  are  prevalent. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P.  for  Reading,  is  about  to 
marry  Lady  Constance  Moreton,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Ducie. 

The  creditors  of  an  absconding  Yankee  banker 
found,  on  opjning  his  safe,  that  the  only  thing  he 
had,  laid  up  for  a  rainy. dsy  was  an  umbrella. 

It  is  stated  on  good  .authority  that  3Ir.  Roebuck 
will  not  contest  Sheffield.  The  Sheffield  Trades'  Union 
will  support  Sir.  Chnmberlain. 

A  revival  has  taken  place  at  the  Paris  Opera 
Comique  of  Maitre  Wolfm'in,  the  music  by  M.  Ernest 
R«yer. 

Disturbances  have  broken  out  at  Katal.  Three  more 
men  have  been  killed,  including  the  Colonial  Secretary's 
!on. 

The  work  of  clo.sing  over  the  Farnhnm  river,  in 
Cavan,  is  dravang  to  a  close.  The  cost  of  the  under- 
taking to  the  Towh  Commissioners  will^be  about  £500. 

The  death,  at  Paris,  is  announced  of  M.  Pigeory, 
iged  67,  an  architect  long  attached  to  the  municipal 
jervice. 

A  new  weekly  service-paper,  to  be  called  the  Navy, 
trill  apj^ar  on  January  7th,  1S74.  It  will  be  under  the 
gditoi-ship  of  Captain  Pitu. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Hon.  William  Owen  Stanley, 
member  for  Beaumai'ls,  will  shortly  be  raistd  to  the 
Peerage. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  among.^t  the  Car- 
dinals to  be  created  shortly  are  Archbishop  Manning, 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Poictiers. 

At  the  Liverpool  Assizes,  December  13,  Mr.  Good- 
man, cotton  spinner,  obtained  £2,000  damagesgagainst 
the  Lancashiie  and  Yorkshire  Railvvay  for  damages  by 
a  colhsion  in  April  last. 

Mr.  Bright  has  witten  a  very  strong  letter,  de- 
nouncing a  Church  minister  of  Stockport,  whom  he 
calls  a  slanderous  clergyman,  for  his  speech  at  a  Con- 
servative banquet  recently. 

;  December  13,  at  Bow-streeet,  Henry  John  Lungren 
alias  Jean  Luie,  witness  in  the  Tichborne  case,  was 
charged  with  being  a  convict  on  ticket-of-leave  with 
.•out  having  duly  reported  himself.    He  was  remanded. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Virgiuius  has  left  Havana, 
escorted  by  the  Isabella  el  C-atohea.'  Her  supposed 
destination  i?  Key  West ;  but  nothing  is  officially 
known  yet  of  her  departure  or  her  destination. 

President  MacMahon  has  subscribed  5,000  francs  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  loss  of  the  Ville  du 
Havre.  The  subsciiption  at  Havre  amounts  to  40,000 
francs. 

From  Osborne,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  her  Majesty's 
marine  residence,  a  large  cask  of  fre.jh  sea  water  taken 
from  the  Solent  is  despatched  every  diiy>to  Buckingham 
Palace  or  Windsor  Castle  for  the  Queen's  morning  bath 
during  her  residence  at  those  palaces. 

The  piercing  of  the  St  Gothard  Tunnelhas  advanced,' 
fl'-iring  the  month  of  October,  on  the  noi  th,  7 0  metres, 
making  altogether  on  that  side  44Cm.  ;  on  the  south, 
eOm.  ;  making  476m.  The  total  already  excavated  is 
922m.,  leaving  13,9&-3m.  still  to  be  accompUshed. 

According  to  intelhgence  received  at  Lisbon,  relative 
to|the  Portuguese  expedition  in  the  Mozambique  terri- 
tory, the  sanitary  condition  of  the  troops  composing  it 
was  bad.  The  rebel  chief,  Berga,  was  encamped  within 
tve  hours'  march  of  the  Portuguese  position. 

The  Tropic,  from  Jamaica,  arrived  at  Gravesend  Deo. 
12th  with  a  portion  of  the  crew  of  the  Arabia,  which 
foundered  in  the  Atlantic  whilst  on  a  voyage  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Boston.  The  captain  and  a  number  of  the 
crew  were  drowned. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture Las  received  a  reply  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  stating 


I  tiiat  as  the  association  requests,  he  will,  af  cer  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  receive  a  deputation  on  the  subject 
of  the  malt  tax. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Due  de  BrogHejintends  to  create 
for  the  Due  d'Aumale  a  position  in  the  French  army 
sunilar  to  that  held  by  Count  Von  Moltke  in  the  Ger- 
man army,  with  the  title  of  Inspector- General. 

Mr.  Hurley,  a  Bandon  magistrate,  while  returning 
from  a  fi-iend's  house,  was  thrown  off  the  car  in  which 
he  was  driving,  and  died  shortly  'afterwards  from  the 
injuries  he  sustained.  Deceased  was  highly  pop  dai-, 
and  i;j  much  regretted. 

The  Gazette  of  Dec.  12  contains  a  notice  to  the  effect 
that  the  shareholders  of  the  Monera  Marsh  Company 
(Cork)  have  resolved  that  the  company's  property 
should  be  sold  in  the]  Landed  Estates  Court,  prepara- 
tory to  a  dissolution. 

At  Durharn  assizes,  Dec.  11,  Charles  Dawson  was 
sentenced  to  death  for  the  murder  of  Martha  Jane 
Addison,  with  whom  he  Uved,  by  knocking  her  down 
with  a  champagne  bottle,  dancing  on  her,  and  striking 
her  with  a  large  disli. 

Two  young  men,  brothers,  named  James  and  Daniel 
Norquoy,  one  of  whom  had  returned  from  America  in 
order  to  get  married,  were  lost  off  Holm,  Orkney,  on 
the  night  of  Dec.  tj,  in  a  gale.  They  left  Thirkwall 
that  afternoon  for  the  Isle  of  Flotta. 

A  Tieuna  telegram  says  that  a  despatch. has  been 
received  from  Teheran  dated  December  5,  stating 
that  Baron  Renter  having  failed  to  begin  the  railway 
works  by  October  2r>,  as  stipulated  in  the  Con 
vention,  the  Pei-sitm  Government  has  declared  the 
Convention  null  and  void. 

A  letter  from  Captain  Surmount,  of  the  Ville  du 
Havre,  was  pubHshed  Dec.  11,  refuting  the  accusations 
made  against  him  in  the  account  of  the  colhsion  with 
the  I.och  Ei'.rn  published  ou  Monday.  Capt.  Surmount 
considers  that  this  account  must  have  been  falsely  at- 
tributed to  Captain  Robertson. 

Two  men,  convicted  of  highway  robbery  with 
violence,  have  been  flogged  at  ^Newgate.  The  cul- 
prits, we  are  told,  suffered  severely  from  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  lash.  The  infliction  of  the  "  cat"  is 
a  painful  resort,  but  something  must  be  done  to  deter 
rnffians  of  this  description,  who  are  becoming  rather 
numerous  jnst  now.  ' 

A  terrific  gas  explosion  has  occurred  at  the  house  of 
a  working  man  in  Grimsby ;  the  interior,  including  the 
furnituie,  &c.,  was  entireJy  destroyed.  The  explosion 
was  cauged  by  using  a  light  to  discover  an  escape  of 
gas.  The  man  \va.<  blown  into  the  street,  and  his  wife 
v/as buried  in  the  wreck,  and  much  injured.  The  adjoin- 
ing houses  were  gi-eatly  shaken,  and  windows  were 
smashed  a  considerable  distance  oS'. 

A  writ  out  of  the  Queen's  Bench  has  been  served 
upon  Mr.  O'Donnell,  R.M„  Belfast,  claiming  £2,000 
'"damages  for  alleged  slander.  Sergeant  Ai-mstrong,  Mr. 
M  acdonagh,  Q.C,.  and  Mr.  H.  Holmes  .have  beenretained 
for  the  plaintiff',  who  is  Peter  Macauley,  solicitor, 
Belfast.  The  cause  .of  action  ari.-jes  out  of  observations 
made  by  Mr.  O'Donnell  in  the  police  court. 

At  the  London  coal  market,  E)ec.  12,  an  advance  of 
one  shilhng  per  ton  was  established.  Messrs.  Cock- 
rell's  price  was  on  Saturday  89s.  Houso  coal  firm, 
ijccasioually  Gd.  Nearer  ;  Hartley's  firm  ;  Hartlepool, 
32s.  8d.  ;  East  Hartlepool.  3Us.  9d.  ;  Tuustall,  28s.  9d. ; 
West  Hartley,  29s.  9d.  Ships  at  market,  23  ;  sold,  21  ; 
at  sea,  25.  • 

The  CoJnmk si ontrs  of  Irish  Lights  have  given  no- 
tice that  from  the  1st  December,  1R73,  the  following 
"  danget-"  signals  will  be  established  on  board  each  of 
the  light  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  viz.  ; — "  When 
a  vessel  is  observed  from  the  light  vessel  standing  in 
danger,  a  gun  will  be  fij-ed  and  repeated  until  ob- 
served by  the  vessel,  and  two  ingual  flag.',  '  J  D"  of 
the  Commerciil  Code,  '  you  are  standing  iuto  danger,' 
will  be  hoisted  and  kept  flying  until  noticed."  Thisnotice 
affects  all  the  charts,  having  li,r;-ht  vessels  on  them  of 
tlie  Irish  coast,  and  also  the  sailing  directions. 

The  London  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore  in 
South  Audley-street  was  burglariously  entered  lately, 
and  jewellery  to  the  value  of  £3,000  stolen.  In 
the  interest  of  justice  it  would  not  be  well  to  rpake 
known  the  particulars  of  the  outrage  beyond  the  fact 
that  on  Wednesday,  whilst  the  Countess  of  Donough- 
more was  attending  at  St.  George's  Church  the  marria;_-e 
of  Mr.  M.  'White  Ridley,  eldest  son  of  Sir  M.W.Ridley, 
Bart.,  to  Miss  Mai-joribanks,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
Dudley  C.  Marjoribanks,  Bart.,  and  during  the  dinner 
hour  of  the  noble  earl's  servants,  his  house  in  South 
Audley-street  was  entered,  and  jewellery  to  the  amount 
of  the  value  mentioned  abstracted. 

At  the  Durham  Assizes,  December  11,  Charles  Daw- 
son, a  puddler,  was  found  guilty  of  the  ■wilful  murder 


of  Martha  Jane  Addison,  at  Darlington,  on  the  13tb 
of  September  last.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
prisoner  cohabited  with  the  woman,  who  biid  aroused 
his  jealousy  by  "  slipping  him  "  whilst  out  shopping 
and  drinking  on  the  Saturday  ni.ght.  He  expressed 
s  dehberate  intention  of  killing  his  victim,  sapng,  "  1 11 
give  you  a  few  minutes  to  pray  for  your  soul.  J'll 
take  your  life."  He  shortly  afterwards  felled  her  by  a 
blow  with  a  champa.gne  bottle,  causing  her  death.  In' 
leply  to  the  usual  que.?tion,  the  prisoner  said,  "  I  have 
not  had  a  fair  trial  ;  there  are  many  things  that  might 
have  been  mentioned  which  were  not  meiitioned." 
Justice  Honymrtn  tlvn  put  on  the  black  cap,  and  sen- 
tenced the  prisoner  to  death  m  the  usual  form,  adding 
that  it  would  be  a  wa,5tfe  of  time  to  tell  him  to  prepare 
for  a  better  place,  as  mercy,  both  in  thi.s  world  and 
the  world  to  come,  was  lost  to  him. 

Playgoers  of  the  present  generation  ha^-e  more 
than  he.Trd  of  a  melodrama  with  the  "halfpenny  dread- 
ful" title  of  Hai/mond  and  Agnest  ;  or,  The  Bleeding 
Nun  of  Linflenhn'g.  It  was  first  given  in  the  form  oi 
a  ballet  of  action,  at  Covent  Garden,  in  1797.  The 
drama,  by  H.  W.  Grasette,  was  produced  at  the  Hay^^ . 
market  Theatre  in  September.  1511.  Mr.  Buckstone 
has,  it  seems,  determined  upon  reviving  this  relic  of 
days  gono  by,  and  it  will  lie  iutei-esting  to  nols  the 
reception  given  to  what  Uii,y  well  be  called  a  fossL! 
drama.  The  revival  of  th^  MiVer  and  his  Men  was  a 
success,  aiKl  Mr.  Buckstpne  may  be  equally  fortunate 
with  this  piece.  Rajmioud  and  Agnes  will  be  brought 
out  before  the  new  comedy  entitled  Clwrity,  in  which 
Mr.  Buckstone,  !Mi\  Chippendale,  Mr.  Howe,  Jift 
Kendal,  Mrs.  Kendal,  and  Jlrs.  A.  Mellon  are  toappear. 

In  the  talk  of  some  ladies  who  move  in  a  tolerably 
good  position,  but  who  have  been  imperfectly  edu- 
cat''d,  I  have  heard  droll  specimens  of  illogical  rea- 
soning. The  following  are  two  instancss.  A  married 
lady  with  a  family,  who  lived  in  a  villa  in  the  exterior 
environs  of  London,  was  asked  why  she  was  at  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  a  cow,  seeing  that  it  would  be  surely 
much  cheaperto  buy  milk  fortheho'u.sehold.  "Well,"  said 
she  in  reply,  "  we  keep  the  cow  because  we  have  a 
field  quite  at  hand,  which  answers  very  nicely." 
"  But,"  was  the  rejoinder,  "why  do  you  rent  the 
field  i"  The  answer  was,  "  Because,  you  know,  ws 
have  got  the  cow  !"  The  other  instance  occurred  in 
my  young  days  at  Peebles.  A  lady  in  reduoed  circum- 
stances mentioned  to  a  friend  that  she  had  just  ar- 
ranged to  rent  a  house  belonging  to  a  baker  ia  the 
town.  The  friend  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
announcement,  considering  the  lady's  circumstances, 
and  asked  if  the  expense  would  not  be  too  much  foi 
her.  "  Oh,  not  at  all,"  was  the  ansvi'er  ;  "  we'U  take 
bread  for  the  rent !" — Dr.  Robtrt  Ckanibers  Scrap  Booh 

The  Coal  Q.ue=ition  in  Fkasce. — The  Coal  Com- 
mission appointed  by  ^le  French  Ministry  recommend 
— 1st,  suppre.ssion  of  duty  on  foreign  coal ;  2nd,  es- 
empition  from' military  service  for  miners  who  pledge 
themselves  to  work  twenty  years  in  collieries  ;  3rd,  a 
vota  of  funds  to  State  engineers  for  tlie  discovery  of 
new  mines  ;  and  4th,  a  diminution  of  the  transport" 
tariff  of  coal. 

I>cpup.r>_NT  Provision  fok  S.vvisg  Lipe  a?  Sea.— 
With  reference  to  the  important  subject  of  providing 
means  of  escape  in  accidents  at  sea,  a  conespondent  of 
the  Daily  Tdegraph  wi-ites  ; — It  ought  to  be  mora  le- 
teusively  known  that  there  is  one  line  of  Tran.;atlantic 
packets  which  provides  in  all  its  ships  not  only  the , 
usual  boats,  but  also  life  rafts  sufficient  to  cari-y  all  the 
crew  and  passengers.  I  refer  to  the  American  Steam- 
fhip  Company  of  Philadelphia,  running  regularly  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  PhQadelphia,  and  it  ought  to  be 
stated  that  it  is  an  exclusively  American  comj^ny. 
Now,  what  the  Americans  can  do  m  iy  also  be  effected 
by  the  English,  French,  and  German  lines,  and  if  th«j 
public  desire  to  be  spared  a  repetition  of  such  appaUin.a 
catastrophes  as  that  connected  with  the  "V'ille  du  Havre, 
they  will  demand  that  similar  provi.sions  be  provided 
in  all  the  ships.  The  rafts  are  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  deck  uacor  the  davits  :  there  is  nothing  to  do  in 
csise  of  emergency  but  to  cut  the  ropes  by  which  they 
are  lashed  to  the  deck,  which  can  be  etiected  in  one 
minute  either  by  a  hatchet  or  i  sailor's  knife.  Two  or 
three  men  can  tumble  them  over  the  bulwarks  into  the 
sea.  It  matters  not  which  side  comes  uppermost;  they 
ride  above  the  waves  even  when  covered  with  human 
beings,  and  there  are  ropes  lashed  all  round  to  which 
drowning  men  can  chng' until  lifted  on  the  rafts. 
■While  others  have  been  theorising  on  the  question,  oui 
practical  Transatlantic  cousins  have  solved  the  proV 
lem,  and  for  eight  or  nine  m9nths  have  been  running 
their  vessels  so  provided  TOth  life-rafts.  To  make 
this  plan  widely  known  may  be  the  best  wa.v  ta  se- 
cure its  E^eral  adoption. 
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NOTICE. 

In  thts  Number  we  begin  a  Tale  of  universal  in- 
tet«it— "XiMEn-KiGHT,  A  SroKY  of  the  LiUSH  Re- 
BSWOX."  # 

TO  CORRESPO^DEXTS. 

•»*  letters  ore  not  answers!  until  at  least  ten  days  r.fter 
they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  theij'  number, 
some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contributions  ;  attention 
to  this  is  particuliirly  requested. 

Jiejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  stamps  are  enclosed 
for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them  ;  but  if  our  rule  is  complied 
with  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely  if  found  un- 
suitable. 

liSA. — Apply  with  an  old  toothbrush  a  mLstureof  about  lox. 
«f  yellow  bees'  wax,  dissolve  in  a  tablespoonful  of  turpen- 
tine, more  or  less;  in  fact,  it  must  be  in  a  soft  paste.  Scrape 
the  wax  into  a  jar,  add  the  turpentine,  and  dissolve  over 
boiling  water,  remembering  that  turpentine  is  very 
dangerous  if  it  come  in  contact  with  fianie.  Add  to  this 
milture  about  i  oz.  of  Indian  ink  and  a  i  uz.  of  gum.  Rub 
it  on  to  the.black  Morocco  bag  you  wish  to  restore,  with 
an  old  piepe  of  linen,  and  polish  with  the  brush.  We  have 
not  tried  the  above,  but  we  have  heard  it  is  {{ood.  2.  Y6ur 
jell^:  bag  should  be  made  of  new  flaimel  and  diaibli'd  ; 
Sirain  it  two  or  three  times  ;  your  sugar  ought  to  be  very 
pure  and  good.  3.  Next  weet  wc  will  an^jwer  your  tliird 
query. 

Sc>e. — Write  to  <Junn  and  Son  or  Cramer  and  Co.,  am'  thty 
will  send  you  a  programme  of  latest  songs. 

lr.\SNLE.— Get  a  te;icupful  oi  well-bruised  plaster  of  Paris, 
mixed  with  double,  the'  quantity  of  oatmeal,  and  add  a 
little  sugar.  .Strew  this  on  the  floor  where  the  cuck- 
Tuaches  gather,  and  you  will  soon  kill  thtcs.  V'-Mij-  writing 
is  p!*tty  fdir.  Can  any  one  say  huw  ostrich  feather*  &ve  b.' 
be  cuaied  ''. 

^  Axxioi  s/IN-QUIRER.— There  is  not  the  slightust  reason 
why  you  should  not  attend  auctions  ui  houses.  We  would 
advise  yot  to  look  to  the  advertisements  in  the  Freeman 
or  othermorning  paper  ;then  go  to  the  housa  and  examine 
it ;  and  then  attend  the  auction  and  act  as  you  think  best. 

believt  house:>  on  the  niirth  side  are  now  selling  at 
£190  or  £200.  A  respectable  house  agent  can  always  be  re" 
Ued  upon. 

J.  M.  C — Send  your  poem.  Your  writing  is  not  good,  and 
.  would  not  suit  an  office.  , 

^.  Reader,  having  seen  the  Cjuestion  of  a  "Sufferer"  con- 
cerning varicose  veins,  sends  a  cure  in  case  one  of  the  veins 
should  burst.  The  cure  is  by  an  eminent  medical  man 
and  has  proved  very  efficacious.  A  pennyworth  of  sugar  of 
lead  and  a  few  drops  of  ii^on  in  a  quart  of  cold  water  ;  satu- 
itAe  some  lint,  and  put  on  the  place  thiee  or  four  times  a 
day. 

AStrBSCRiBER.— Rise  early/ take  cold  baths,  exercise  your- 
self, avoid  fatty  foods  and  those  containing  saccharine 
natter;  and  you  -ivill  not  grow  too  fat.    Your  writing  and 
spelling  are  good. 
CoRiilR. — Take  cold  baths,  give  Up  your  habits  of  life,  keep 
your  mind  active  and  jour  body  healthy.     Iron  di'ops 
would  do  yon  good. 
Eelexa  IiI'Do-Naldl— We  have  not  space  to  aSoid  for  the 
wujis  of  songs.   Buy  them.    Washing  ihe  hair  very  often 
roughens  it.    The*  pomade  you  mention  must  be  unclean 
imd  unpleasant.   Your  grammar  is  pretty  fair.    Your  last 
question  is  nnintelligible. 
T-  il. — Distraughtaneans  disturbed ;  placata  is  Latin  for  rest 
easy,  or  be  quiet ;  philandering  means  going  about  flirting 
'VT  love-making  ; -ci/n//-<!7«  is  Trench  for  colleague  ;  reper- 
1  toire  is  French  for  a  hst> — say,  of  accomplishments,  the 
-'things  one  specify  bnaws  -  incremation  means  burning  a 
*dead  body ;  sequitur  is  Xatin  for  follows — nun  eequitur 
^eans  it  does  not  f olA;)w ;  anchylosed  means  fibbed  immx>v- 
ably,  stiffened,  jnadeJast. 
V.v-^RLi. — Either  leave/ your  lodging,  or  make  the  repairs 
*  or  bear  the  annoyajjce.   A  moment's  consideration  would 

Showyon  these  alternatives. 
(iVKA. — Canuny  one- tell  who  compared  Christian  forgiveness 
of  Injury  "-to  the  sandal  tree  scenting  the  axe  that  cut  it 
'dovm"  ?  Roger?  "  Ploasuies  oi  Memory"  be  in  a 
cheap  edition,  ot  luSipoems,  Xm  b«  liad  ^>>"^h  oDy  book 
seller. 

fcSLiE.  —Timidity  and  ahyness  are  great  inrpediaients  to  per- 
eofiS  <A  all  agv»-H»ttt  -^spociaily "to  the.yoasg,  <'^i"^"-'h  q« 


they  often  ma'/e  one  look  stupid.  Dct^imiuaLionto  ma-iter 
tbtm  is  the  best  cure,  i'our  letter  ii  pretty  go;-d,  but  not 
quite  good  enough  for  one  who  means  to  be  a  governe.ss. 

Rl'SIlc'l.'S. — Slugs  and  snaUs  are  great  enemies  to  everj-  kind 
of  garden-plant,  whether  flower  or  vegetable  ;  they  wan. 
der  in  the  night  to  feed,  and  return  at  daylight  to  their 
hauDti ;  tlie  shortest  and  surest  direction  is,  "rise early 
catch  them,  and  kill  them."  If  you  are  an  early  riser,  you 
may  cut  them  off  from  their  day  retreats,  or  you  may  lay 
cabbage  leaves  about  the  ground,  especially  on  the  beds 
which  they  frequent.  Kvcry  morning  examine  these 
leaves,  and  yoii  will  find  a  great  many  .takiug  refuge  be- 
neath. If  they  plague  you  very  much,  search  for  their  re- 
treat, which  you  can  And  by  their  slimy  track,  and  hunt 
there  for  them  day  by  day.  Lime  and  salt  are  very  annoy- 
ing to  snails  and  slugs  ;  a  pinch  of  salt  kills  them,  and 
they  wUl  not  touch  fre.sh  lime  ;  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
sprinkle  h'me  over  young  crops,  and  along  the  edges  of 
beJs,  about  rows  of  peas  and  beans,  lettuces,  and  other 
vegetables  ;  but  when  it  luis  been  on  the  gi-ound  some 
days,  or  has  been  moistened  by  rain,  it  loses  its  strength. 

CO\.ST\NT  Re.vder  — The  pay  in  the  grocery  business  is 
comparatively  small,  and  differs  much.  It  all  depends  on 
t1ie  class  of  house  you  serve  in.  Don't  attempt  to  bleed 
yourself.  Take  exercise.  Put  glycerine  on  the  hps  when 
going  to  bed.    Males  grow  until  they  are  20  or  21. 

A  WELf.-wisuER.— Consult  a  papermaker.  Your  writing  is 
pretty  fair. 

I.  G.  K — You  must  apply  to  the  magistrates  in  order  to  get 
a  licence  to  carry  arms.  The  city  and  county  of  DubUnare 
proclaimed.    Write  to  a  music  seller. 

N  I  VIS.— lnteUj.gence  generally  is  necessary  to  rise  in  the 
navy  ;  but  science  is  ab.>o\^tc!y  rcquireti.  For  full  parti- 
culars you  had  better  apply  to  the  owners  of  vessels.  Your 
height  and  age  and  weight  are  in  your  favour.  Astronomy 
and  navigation  are  wide  subjects,  and  you  should  know 
them  well.  The  pay  of  captains  varies  —from  £260  to  £700 
a  year. 

DiSFL'PAXT  — Whether  alcohol  is  injurious  or  beneficial  is 
the  subject  of  the  greatest  dispute  among  physiologists  of  I 
Ihepiesentday.  Our  opinion  is  that  a  veiy  little  of  it  is  good-  j 

.i  iXNflt.VNDERRV  Swr-LL  asks  too  many  questions.  We 
answer  some.  The  specks  floating  apparently  before  your 
eyes  come  from  a  disordered  stomach  or  bile  in  the  blood. 
Consult  a  doctor.  Smoking  or  snufFinjr  is  bad.  If  you  are 
silent  iu  society  the  remedy  lies  in  making  an  eft'ort  to  talk 
— keep  on  trying  ;  you'll  succeed  in  time.  Foods  with  sac- 
churiue  moiter  make  fat  If  you  want  to  put  £30  in  a 
hauk,  take  ii.  to  the  bank.  Really  this  is.an  extraordinary 
question. 

O  H  — To  Cure  Uingworm — The  head  to  be  washed  twice  a  day 
with  soft  s^:.p  and  waim  soft  water;  when  dried,  the 
places  to  be  rub'oed  with  a  piece  of  linen  rag  dipped  inamfl 
monia  from  gas  tar ;  the  patient  .should  take  a  Utile  sul- 
phur :^d  treacle,  orsome  othergeutle  aperient,  every  mom. 
iug  ;  brushes  and  combs  should  be  wr.shed  jivery  day,  and 
the  ammonia  kept  tightly  corked. 

Scot— B«»/ia-c?arfA  means  geueiaUy  "God  be  with  you;" 
but  literally  it  is  "  grace  be  with  you  ;"  for  btutna  means 
gi-sice.  The  headdress  of  the  Horse  Guards  is  a  tail  black 
fur  round  hat.    Thomas  Moore  was  a  Aotestant. 

A  Lover  of  B.\bies.— There  is  nothing  in  a  name.  Write  a 
dozen  on  a  slip,  put  them  in  a  hat,  and  take  the  first  that 
comes.  Dark -haired  people  are  generally  considered  more 
constant  than  fair-haired  people,  but  there  are  innumerable 
examples  of  fsvir  and  dark  rogues. 

ONE  wild  wishes  to  BE  A  CONSTA.XT  READER. — You  can 
get  the  back  numbers  of  the  Peniiii  Despatch  by  wTiting  to 
-Mr,  Sheridan,  Kl  -MiduUe  .A.bbey-street.  The  new  series— in 
the  first  number  of  whichMiss  Braddou's  tale  was  com- 
menced—has  reached  its  17th  number,  so  that,  including 
postage,  20d.  would  be  the  cost.  Sarsaparilla  will  cleanse 
the  blood  and  clean  the  skin.  Lightness  iu  the -head  ge- 
nerally proceeds  from  a  disordered  stomach.  Your  wTiting 
is  pretty  good  and  your  diction  correct. 

A?.llf.— The  following  are  some  signs  in  Love's  Telegraph  :— 
If  a  gentleman  wants  a  wife  he  wears  a  ring  on  the  first 
finger  of  the  left  hand ;  if  he  i^  eng.^ged,  he  wears  it  on  the 
second  finger ;  if  married,  on  the  third  ;  and  on  the  fourth 
if  he  never  intends  to  be  m.arried.  When  a  lady  is  not  en- 
gaged, she  wears  a  hoop  or  diamond  on  her  first  linger ;  if 
engaged,  on  the  second  ;  if  married,  on  the  third ;  aiid  on 
the  fourth  if  she  intends  to  die  a  maid."  When  a  gentle" 
man  presents  a  fan,  flower,  or  trinket  to  a  lady  with  the 
left  hand,  this,  on  his  part,  is  an  overture  of  regard ;  should 
^he  receive  it  with  the  left  hand,  it  is  considered  as  on  ac- 
ceptance of  his  esteem ;  but  if  with  the  right  band,  it  is  a 
lef  nsal  of  the  offer.   Thus,  by  a  few  simple  tokens,  ex. 

'  ^plained  by  TOle^  the  passion  <<JeTd  is  essiessed;  and.  K 


through  the  medium  of  the  telcyr^iph.  the  most  timid  aaJ 
diffident  man  may.  without  dilficolty,  communicate  hi' 
sentiments  of  regard  to  a  lady,  and,  incase  his  offer  should, 
be  refused,  avoid  experiencing  the  mortification  at  an  ex. 
plicit  refusal.  .  , 

Fuxnco-Prcssian.--Tou  ask  far  too  many  questions.  V>'t 
answer  the  practical  ones.  To  gain  employment  under  th»- 
Government  you  must-  pass  an  examination  held  by  tht 
Civil  .Service  Commissioners  at  stated  times  in  IhibliD; 
Castle.  Select  the  office  you  want  to  be  employed  in 
apply  to  the  Commissioners  for  a  programme' of  the  ev; 
aminations— the  a(ldie63  is  11  Oanuoii-row,  Westminster. 
London — and  when  you  see  the  day  of  examination  aa-_ 
nounceil,  present  yourself.  If  you  pass  you  will  get  em" 
ployment  in  your  turn.  Your  wTiting  is  pretty  good  ;  but 
you  employ  words  uselessly.  The  word  "what"  in  th« 
sentence  you  quote  is  a  compound  relative — it  is  employed 
instead  of  "thething  which." 
J.  F.  B.— You  hid  better  have  your  mirror  regrlt  by  a 
gilder.  You  would  probably  spoil  it.  Yc*r  writing  i» 
loose.  ' 
A.S.— To  Make  Birdlime;— Take  any  quantity  of  linseed  qils 
say  half  a  pint ;  put  it  into  an  old  .pot,  or  any  vessel  tha^, 
will  stand  the  flre  without  breaking  ;  the  vessel  must  not' 
be  more  than  one-third  full;  put  it  on  a  slow  fire,  stir  it  oc- 
casionally until  it  thickens  as  inuth  as  required ;  this  wil^. 
be  known  by  cooling  the  stick  iu  water,  and  trjing  it  with, 
the  fingers.  It  is  best  to  make  it  rather  harder  than  ^o^ 
use.  Then  pour  it  into  cold  water.  It  can  be  brougJJt 
back  to  the  consistency  required  with  a  Uttle  Archangel 
t.ar. 

Vncle  Dan.- See  the  reply  to  Franco-Prussian.  It  vrili 
sxiit  you  quite.  Your  writing  is  weak  and  ungainly,  thougli 
very  plain:  but  it  lacks  stv  le.  ' 
A.  E.  ./  — Write  your  refusal,  and  u^e  the  simplest  Ian' 
guage  and  the  briefest.  Write  just  that  sort  of  lettet 
which  you  would  hke  to  get  if  somebody  were  refus- 
ing you.  AVe  have  given  the  cure  for  chilblains  over  and 
over  again.  Warm,  dry,  woollen  clothing  will  prevent 
I  them.  When  the  blains  form,  dress  them  with  bread  and 
water  (or  a  day  or  two,  and  then  with  calamine  cerate.  .Soi< 
throat  is  cured  in  this  way :— Pour  a  pint  of  boiling  watel 
on  25  or  30  leaves  of  common  sage,  and  let  the  infnsi;.c 
stand  for  half  an  hour.  Add  vinegar  to  make  it  moderately 
acid  and  honey  to  make  it  pleasant.  G;;rgle  several  timej 
a  day.  It  is  no  harm  to  swallow  iu.  You  did  not  endoss 
anv  hair.  We  spell  colour  with  the  u.  Thf  Latin  has  not 
the  u. 

KVEi.iXE's  writing  is  plain.  See  answer  for  chilblains  to  A, 
K.  J.  ; 
TvucoNNELL.— Your  writing,  though  verj"  plain,  would 
'oe  much  better  were  it  strtdght.and  not  slanted  from  tha 
I  left.  The  Brothers  Shears  were  Protestants.-  Committing 
Shakespere  to  memory  is  an  excellent  practice  Your  Itiiel 
is  rather  goo<l.  The  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University 
wUl  give  you  all  information.  Mr.  Mitchell. Henry,  M  P.; 
was  a  doctor  of  medicine.  We  do  not  remember  the  pa3< 
sage  you  quote.  >  ' 

D.  V.  was  deeply  attached  *o  a  young  lady  for  two  years, 
WTOte  her  letters,  and  asked  her  to  mnrry  him.  He  is  no^ 
married  to  another,  and  is  threatened  with  an  action  foi 
breach  of  promise  of  mariii^ge.  We  com'ess  w-e  have  no 
s>-mpathy  with  D.  V.  He  niust  just  make  up  his  mind  V> 
pay  for  his  fickleness.  This  Is  our  "  kind  and  patemalad- 
vice." 

E.  T.  K.— To  Make  Anowroot  Blanc  Mange. — A  tea-cupfd 
arrowroot  toa  pint  of  milk;  boil  the  milk  with  twelve 
sweet  and  six  bitter  almonds,  blanched  and  beaten  j 
sweeten  with  loaf  sugar,  and  sirain  it ;  b.eak  the  arTow« 
root  with  a  little  of  the  milk  as  smooth  as  possible  ;  poul 
the  boiling  milk  upon  it  by  degrees,  stir  the  while, 
put  it  back  into  the  pan,  and  boil  a  few  minutes,  still 

*  stirring  ;  dip  the  shape  in  cold  w  ater  before  you  pat  it  in, 

and  turn  it  ont  w  hen  cold. 
Declined  with  Thank<:— "  Home  Rule  Song  ;"  "  The  Burn- 
ing of  the  Xagpore;"  "  Love  and  Rebellion;'  *-.\  Dream  ;* 
"  Nforah  Machree  ;"  "  In  Memoriam  ; "  "The  Kxile's  Ra- 
turn  ;"  '  •  A  Token  of  Remembrance ; "  "  Crowns  and  Cor> 
nets;'  "Epitaph  on  a  Watchmaker;"  -'Christmas  Ch* 
rity  ;"  "An  Irish  Boy  ; "  "A  Wife  and  not  a  Wife  ;"  "A 
Coquette ;"  "  LiviEg  in  Hope."  
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TO   OUR  READERS. 


In  presontm<T  to  our  Readers  onr  Christmas  Number,  we  desire  to  acknowledge  with  heartfelt  gratitude  the  ^plenfiid  ■suc'ce'Sfe  which 
lias  So  far  attended. .the  New. Series  of  the  Penxy  Despatch.    We  .trust  that  nothing  on  our  part  shall  tend  to  the  detlen^on _ of  the  proud 
position  already  won  ;  that  nothing  which  can  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  an  Irish  maiden  shall  ever  sully  our  page  ,•"  tkat  iao  \mjit'tef 
©ffence  shall  be  permitted  to  appear;  but  that  we  may  give  to  the  Irish  people  amusement  and  instruction , by  means,  of  a  magazine  wor^ .  •'^ 
their  intelligence  aiid  cillture.     The  Penny  Despatch  began  its  new  career  without  the  blare  of  ijreliminary  trumpets  or  those  filij  ,-it, 
proclamations  in  which  our  English  rivals  are  wont  to  bespeak  public  attention.     We  relied  for  success  on  merit  ;  arjd,  faa-  from-  l^ein^ 
disappointed,  we  liaTe  been  agreeably  surprised.    Unlike  most  rapid  successes,  ours  has  been  constant;  and  the  friends  who  supported  us  at  the 
start  stand  beside  us  now.    AVe  believe  we  can  affirm  with  modesty  and  truth  that  we  have  deserved  at  laast  a  portion  of  the  great  favour  whieh 
has  been  granted  us  ;  and  our  authors  and  poets  need  not  be  ashamed  to  take  place  beside  those  who  have  won  honoui's  in  tlie  literary  world.  "Vye 
take  the  oppoi-tunity  afforded  by  the  issue  of  our  Christmas  Number  to  announce  that  arrangements  are  how  in  progress  whith  shall  secure  for 
the  Penny  Despatch  a  status  at  least  equal  to  that  enjoyed  at  this  moment,  and  that  neither  cai-e  nor  expense  shall  be  spared  in.  producing  an 
Irish  magazine  which  Irish  men  and  women  can  peruse  with  pleasure,  secure  from  pain.  At  this  festive  season,  which  brings  joy  to  every  health,, 
when  homes  are  brightened  by  the  presence  of  long-absent  friends,  when  rancours  are  foi-gotten,  and  gooli  will  'reigns  aiiiongsi  men,  we  may  b^ 
allowed  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  generous  sui5l«>rt  accorded  us,  and  Dur  hearty  wishes  that  each  and  all  of  our  friendis  isay^'diijoy  the-' 
merriest  of  meixy  Christmases.  We  would  fain  hope  that  when  at  Yuletidc  the  fire  burns  brightly  and  the  rooni  is  cozy,  wheri  ^6od  naMr^  beams 
on  every  face  and  hope  for  the  future  stirs  every  breast,  when  grandpa  sits  in  his  easy  chair  and  giandma  fondles  the  las^  nWce'lher— at  suelts' 
moment  we  would  fain  hope  that  "A  Desperate' Gams"  will  make  everybody  pleasantly  tcrriiied  ;  that' the  sad  thome  ol'  "'UefirtbrbkSn"  Jrtay 
stir  the  soul  of  pity;  that  the  weird  legend  of  "  Manon"  may  warn  young  ladies  of  dangeroug  lovers;  that  ''Otherwise' D£dain,ed''',niay  Brings 
content  •  that  the  "  Maplewood  Mystery"  may  prove   a  pretty  combination  of  optics  and  surprise  ;  that,  "  The-  Tinker's  .  Smila"  may 
teach  us   all   to   be   jjleasant  ;    and   our   liitie'  poems   bring   happy  sadness    or   the   content  of  joy.     We  do  not.  pretend  to  have 
exhausted  our  stares  or   tOj  thiiik  less  highly  of  our   minor   attractions;;  but  we  do  believe  that,  taken  aItog6t,her,-  oijr  Christmaa. 
Number  is  worthy  of  Christmas  times,  and,  therefore,  woi-thy  of  our  purpose.    Need  we  stay  to  bespeak  gentle  charity  .for  our  less  favoured, 
brothers  and  sisters  at  this  cheery  but  chilling  time  ?    The  tright  fireside  will  be  brighter  and  the  weary  worker  refreshed  by  th«  thought  that' 
something  has  been  done  to  make  Chmtwas  happy  for  the  poor  ;  that,  mayhap,  a  widow's  sorrow  has  been  assuaged-,  and  a  smile  reflected  in' 
an  orphan's  tear.    At  a  season  like  this,  w?iich  no  fasliion  can  dull  "  nor  custom  stale  its  infinite  variety" — a  time  niade  inefl'ably  memorable  '  by 
the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  mankind — ^theie  should  be  no  poor  revenges  in  the  mind,  no  bitter  thoughts  of  ills  to  be  done,  of  injuries 
Bufiered  in  th*  past.    The  Sun  which  sinks  in  lurid  glory  on  the  eve  of  Cluistnias  should  not  rise  on  the  pitiful  wi-ath  of  meiij  on  that  morn 
which,  long  centuries  ago,  was  the  herald  of  Peace  and  the  signal  of  Salvation.    And  with  such  behest  in  humblest  ftlid  sincerest  spirit,  we  wish 
"  for  all  that  on  earth  do  dwell"  A  Merky  CHEiSTiUS  AND  A  Happy  New  Yeap.  ! 


A  DESPERATE  GAME. 


IN  TWO  PARTS. 

ByR.  D.  BOWLING, 
^Author  of  "  The  Loss  of  the  Bream,"  "  To  Save  Both;' 
"  On  Balks  and  Ladders,"  dc 

PART  I.— TO  SAVE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

LOST. 

Such  accursed  luck  !  Did  any  onff  ever  eee  such 
luck  ?  Bah,  again  .1  '  O'Gorman,  liave  you  go(?  the' 
palsy,  that  you  can't  deal  the  cards  ?  Of  course  I 
play  to  spades.  You  needn't  ask  me,  I  play  to 
Everything,  anything— only  deal  fast,  and  let  there, 
be  an  end  of  this  or  me,  I  don't  much  care  which. 
IJid  you  ever  see  such  luck  ?  Four  books.running  and 
hever  a  court  card  in  my  hand.  Not  one;  and  not 
thing  better  in  trumps  than  a  beggarly  seven!  Nothing- 
better  than  a  seven  of  trumps  !    Ha,  ha,  hal" 

Th»  liureo  other  plajera  looked  in  silence  at  the 


speaker  of  these  disjointed  sentences.  He  sat  back  in 
his  chair  wliito  and  trembling.  Every  nerve  in  his 
body  was  vibrating.  He  had  not  the  strength  either  to 
sit  upri^t  or  to  remain  still.  His  bands  were  in  con- 
tinual feeble,  spasmodic  motion.  His  face  was  ,bathed 
in  'perspiration,  and  his  eyes  shone  with  uncertain  and 
dangerous  brilliancy. 

He  was  a  tall,  slender  man,  with  a  delicate,  seilfeitive 
face.  He  wore  neither  beard  nor  moustache.  His  hair 
was  beginning  to  thin  over  the  temples.  His  age  ap- 
peared to  be  a  Httle  over  forty. 

The  three  other  men  played  silently,  and  allowed  his 
petulant  words  to  pass  ;  for  he  had  lost  heavily,  very 
heavily,  and  they  all  knew  he  could  ill  afford  to  lose. 
They  kne^v  that  losses  upon  the'  turf  had  already 
covered  his  estate  with  mortgages,  and  that  very  httle 
more  would  obliterate  his  claims  upon  the  old  lands. 
The  popular  rumour  ran  that  an  estate  which,  upon 
his  father's  death,  was  worth  tenlhousand  ayearyielded 
him  now  no  more  than  three  thousand,  and  that  even 
the  whole  of  this  was  not  open  to  incumbrauce,  be- 
cause of  his  wife's  jointure  of  eight  hundred  a-year. 
They  felt  for  him  ;  since  he  insisted  upon  contiuuiug 
the  nlav  thev  took  no  notice  of  his  exclamations  bevond 


concurring  with  him  about  the  badness  of  his  luck  and 
expressing  hopes  that  fortune  would  yet  change  ia  hia 
favour. 

"  Clubs  .  J«j  Clubs  are  my  unluc%  suit.  I  nper 
take  a  trick 'with  them.  Never  !  I  was  loser  thr«e 
times  running  a  while  ago  on  clubs.  Wo  must  have 
more  brandy,  lling  the  bell,  will  you,  Burk^tt  1 
Stop  !  Don't.  My  wife  might  hear  it.  Don't  ring  the 
bell.  O'Gorman,  if  you  open  that  chiffoniere  behind 
you  you  will  find  some  brandy  there,  I  think..  -This 
is  awful." 

He  swallowed  a  glass  of  the  brandy  at'-ona. 
draught,  and  became  a  httle  steadier.  The  game 
went  on.  He  lost  still.  There  was  scarcely  an 
interruption  to  the  current  of  his  misfortune. 

It  was  growing  late,  very  late.  Although  mid- ' 
■tviater,  the  hghts  began  to  burn  dimly,  aud  there 
were  steps  about  the  house.  It  was  mornings 
dawn.  ./  •    •  . 

Shiel  Martin  raised  hisey|e^and  saw  the  grey  light 
upon  the  window  blind.  ' 

"  Great  Heavens',  r  ft  5s  daylight  !"  he  exclaimed, 
passing  his  ha^d  across  hia  forehead.  "  The  servants 
will  be  here  nresently.    They  will  see  the  Hehts  uiide» 
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the  door.  They  will  know  we  have  been  plapng  ;  my 
•wife  will  hear  of  it,  and— and^and^-^ — "  he  stopped 
and  looked  wildly  across  the  room.  The  three  men> 
feared  for  his  reason,  "  and  she  ■will  call  me  a  per- 
jurer. Yes,  perjurer  I  for  I  swore  to  her — swore 
to  her  upon  my  boy's,  my  Angus's  head — I 
would  never  touch  a  card  again.    What  am  I  to  do  f 

There  was  a  tone  of  desperation  in  his  voice  which 
ehook  the  three  men. 

"  Give  it  up,  Martin,  you'll  be  in  better  luck  to- 
morrow night.    Give  it  up,  and  go  to  bed.  We'll 
give  you  yo.ur  revenge  to-morrow.    Your  luck  can't  | 
idways  hold  so  bad." 

"  I  can't  give  it  up,  Mansfield.   I'll  put  an  end  to 
it  gotne  way  before  we  separate." 

'"What  can  you  do?  It  id  too  late  to  hope  that,  even  a 
good  run  could  make  you  even.  To-morrow  will  do 
quite  as  welL  '  i 

"  No  !  no  2  To-night,  before  we  separate.  I  hear 
the  servants.  It  must  be  quickly  done.  Will  you  all 
see  how  I  stand 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes.  The  three  men 
made  up  the  state  of  the  play.  Martin  was  the  only 
Ipser.    When  all  was  added  up  the  result  was— 

Burkett,  £11,600. 

Mansfield,  £12,160.  » 
O' Gorman,  £7,900. 

Martin  buried  his  head  in  his  hands  for  a  moment, 
and  then  rose  to  Ms  feet.  A  remarkable  change  had 
come  upon  him.  All  his  agitation  had  disappeared. 
He  ceased  to  tiemble,  and  hia  glance  was  cold  and 
firm.    His  voice  did  not  falter  as  he  spoke — 

"  We  are  all  men  of  honour,  and  I  will  spfeak  freely. 
If  I  lose  this  thiity-one  or  thirty-two  thousand  pounds 
there  will  be  little  left  to  me — so  little  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  ever  redeeming  it  in  my  life-time.  After  I  leave 
this  room  I  wiU  never,  as  I  live,  touch  a  card  or  back 
ft  teorse.  We  are  all  men  of  honour,  and  I  ask  you  to 
tio  one  thing." 

"  We  will  do  anything  you  like,  Shiel,"  answered 
Mansfield  in  a  tone  of  deep  sympathy.  "  Remember 
we  did  not  propose  the  cards"  to-night ;  it  was  you 
yourself,  and  we  aU  asked  you  to  stop  when  things 
began  to  look  bad. 

"  I  know,  I  know,  Mansfield ;  I  h;i  ve  only  myself  to 
blatoe.  You  are  more  than  kind,  more  than  generous, 
I  now  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  my  poor  boy,  to  do  one 
thing — wiU  you  promise." 

"  We  will,"  all  answered  cordially. 

"  We  are  all  men  of  honour  f 

"  Yea,  of  course.    What  a  question  !" 

"  Well,  then,  Mansfield,  shuffle  the  cards," 

He  did  as  desired. 

*'  I  have  lost  to-night  altogether  thirty-one  thousand 
eix  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Is  that  right  ?" 
"Yes." 

"  You,  Mansfield,  are  the  largest  winner?" 
"  Yes." 

*  Now,  Mansfield,  there  is  the  pack.  Cut  one  cut 
lor  Burkett,0' Gorman,  and  yourself,  double  or  quits." 

*'  Martin  !  are  you  mad  ?" 

*'  No.  Are  we  all  m£n  of  honour  ?' 

*'  Ye.3,  but  this  is  horrible." 
What  is  it  compaied  to  my  position  ?  There  Is  no 
Word  to  express  that," 

*'  Martin,  reflect" 

ausfiel  J,  I  asked  if  we  were  all  men  of  honour, 
End  was  answered  '  Yes'  by  all.  All  promised  to  do 
what  I  desired.  I  ask  you  to  do  this,  and  the  man  who 
refuses  bleaks  his  word  and  is  no  man  of  honour,  and 
J  am  LQ  no  way  bound  to  be  silent  over  hi^  lie.  " 

The  three  started  angrily  at  the  last  word. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?"  demanded  Mansfield,  looking 
from  Burkettto  O'Gorman. 

"  Let  him  have  his  way,"  they  answered. 

Mansfield's  hand  trembled  as  he  stretched  it  forth 
and  touched  the  pack.    He  turned  a  card. 

A  nine  ! 

A  cry  of  disagreeable  Buiprise  came  from  Burkett 
and  O'Gorman. 

As  Martin's  hand  crossed  the  table  it  was  as  steady 
as  thoug^b' itwere  articulati.'d  marble.    His  face  was! 
utterly  a*ivoid  of  expression,    lit- cut,  i 

A  que«u  !  ■  i 

!£h.es  had  aU  beaa.  sUnding...  WVimy  tha  card.  ■rouauL 


tm-ncd  up  there  was  a  murmur  of  surprise  and  oorrow 
from  the  three,  and  their  eye;;  instantly  sought  the 
loser's  face.    It  was  very  pale,  but  quite  composed. 

"That  ends  me,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  and  smiled 
faintly.  "  Thank  you.  I  shall  keep  my  oath,  and 
never  touch  a  card  again.  You  have  acted  like  men, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  you.  It  is  day.  Vv'e  will  not 
want  candles  to  find  our  rooms.  Coiue.  The  servants 
are  in  the  passage." 

He  swept  the  cards  into  a  drawer  and  locked  it,  drew 
up  the  blind,  and,  having  shaken  hand-s  with  the  three, 
walked  composedly  out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MAKINa  Pr.EPARATIONS. 

WTien  Mr.  Shiel  Martin  left  the  study,  in  which  the 
scene  recorde<i  had  been  enacted,  ho  walked  slowly 
down  a  corridor,  mounted  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  stood 
upon  a  landing  to  look  out  upon  the  cold  grey  dawn 
and  the  dreary,  damp  earth.  His  head  was  sunk 
deeply  upon  his  chest,  and  hii  hands  were  clasped  be- 
hind his  back.  No  trace  of  his  recent  excitement  ap- 
peared upon  his  face;  it  was  pallid,  ashy.  ■  Broad  dark 
circles  Burrounded  his  dull  "eyes,  his  hair  fell  limply 
over  his  temples,  and  liis  breath  came  slowly  and  regu- 
larly, but  quite  audibly,  iu  the  mysterious  silence  of 
awakening  day. 

From  the  window,  as  far  as  the  rising  ground  beyond 
would  allow  the  eye  to  see,  stretched  his  demesne.  It 
was  one  of  the  finest  in  Ireland.  The  Maitios  of  Cor- 
bally  had  been  old  people,  beyond  tracing  almost,  in 
the  countiy  before  Cromwell's  time.  By  some  for- 
tunate chance  the  vast  estate  had  escaped  confiscation, 
and  the  people  all  around  regarded  Corbally  House  and 
the  I\Iartins  as  a  sacred  relic  of  the  past.  The  estate 
had  been  twice  its  pit  sent  size,  but  time  after  time  im- 
prudent -possessors  had  cut  it  down,  until,  when  it 
reached  the  hands  of  Mr.  Shiel  Martin,  it  was  considered 
.only  a  fine  property. 

Was  it  now  to  pass  from  the  old  family  into  the  pos- 
session of  some  rich  trader  or  some  successful  stock- 
jobber from  England  ? 

To  the  right  of  the  landscape,  and  haK-way  up  the 
side  of  a  little  hill,  a  red  glow  smouldered  in  the  trees. 
The  heavy  mists  of  morning  hung  round  the  hiU,  and 
magnified  the  glare. 

'■  That  lime-kiln,"  murmi.ired  the  ruined  man  with 
a  shudder,  "  \vas  built  l>y  my  father  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  tenants.  Some  say  it  spoils  the 
demesne.  It  is  never  visible  except  at  night.  I  could 
not  bear  to  pull  down  what  my  father  had  put  up  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  people.  It  has  been  of 
great  service  to  themfor  thepastthirty  years.  W^e  shall 
see  iiit  cannot  now  be  turned  to  some  service  for — for— 
for  my  boy,  my  darling  Angus — my  hope,  my  pride. 
Oh,  Angus,  my  boy,  what  wrong  I  have  done  you!  For- 
give !  forgive ,  oh,  merciful  God,  the  father  who  has 
robbed  his  own  sou!  ' 

For  a  moment  his  head  drooped  upon  hVs  chest,  and 
the  tears' feU  silently;  then  he  brushed  them  away  with 
a  firm  hand,  turned  fi-om  the  wdndow,  ascended  an- 
other flight  of  stairs,  entered  his  sleeping  apartment, 
Du.l  closed  the- door  after  him. 

Mr.  ^Slliel  Martin  had  not  always  been  a  reckless 
man  or  a  gambler.  He  had  gradually  fallen  into  the 
-vice  <jI  betting  on  horses,  and  ultimately,  when  his 
losses  on  the  turf  were  considerable,  he  sought  to  re- 
trieve his  fortime  id,  cards.  The  date  of  the  first 
mortgage  Was  not  more  than  five  years  old.  About 
two  yeais  previous  to  his  first  seriuus  misfortune,  a 
certain  gcutlemaD,  named  Michael  Sadliei-,  had  come  to 
reside  in  tl :  /  neighbourhood  of  Corbally.  Mr.  Sadlier 
was  a  man  of  about  foxty-five,  bland,  shrewd,  wealthy. 
It  was  understood  that  hehad  made  vastsumsof  money, 
but  no  oneknewexaetlyhow.  A  general  belief  obtained 
that  he  had  beexi  in  some  foreign  trade  or  other,  and  had 
amassed  a  vast  fortune,  and  that  upon  the  death  of  his 
wife,  a  year  previous,  he  retired  from  business.  When 
he  came  tolive  in  this  neighbourhood,  he  brought  a  Uttle 
daughter  with  him  ;  she  was  then  only  just  able  to 
run  about. 

This  Mr.  Sadlier  lived  in  a  house  situated  in  a 
hollow  between  two  hills,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  dis- 
tant from  Coi'bally  House.  He  was  a  tenant  of  Mr. 
Martin's.  The  hou.se  was  the  one  usually  occupied  by 
the  Dowager  Mrs.  Martin.  It  went  by  the  name  of  the 
Gap  H>.)use,  and  was  a  lonely  enough  place  for  any  one 
to  dwell  in.  Tluough  the  means  of  Mr.  Martin,  the 
rich  man  soon  crept  into  the  best  society  of  the  dis- 
trict, and,  althougii  quite  evidently  he  had  sprung  from 
a  very  uUei  ior  social  level,  he  was  not  positively  vulgar; 
the  old  families  of  the  place  tolerated  hiux  and  ad- 
mitted him  iu  a  scouif  ui  kind  of -wai,  as  much  as  to_ 


say,  "  If  he  wUl  Eneak  in,  let  him  ;  and  he  has  no 
women  folk."  .     ■  i 

Ho  had  not  been  eis  months  settled  nt  the  Gap 
House  when  he  said  to  Mr.  Martin  one  day,  "  You  know, 
Martin,  if  ever  you  w.mt  a  few  hundred  or  a  few 
thousand  I  have  plenty  Ijnng  by.  Let  me  know  of 
your  v^ant,  and  you  won't  have  to  wait  long;  and  if  you 
hear  of  any  one  who  is  disposed  t*)  sell,  I'm  his  man.  I  d 
give  a  good  price  for  any  land  that's  going  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I'd  like  to  get  something  here  about,  and 
settle  down." 

Yea,  to  get  land  anyhow,  ot  any  price,  was  Mr,  Sad- 
lier's  ambition.  He  wished  to'j/ass  from  the  mere 
tenant  of  a  landed  gentlemap  into  a. landed  gentleman 
himself.  The  passion  was  strong  in  him,  and  he  had 
money  to  indulge  it  if  he  got  the  opportunity. 

The  first  time  Mr.  3ftirtin  wanted  money  he  went 
across  to  his  tenant  and  borrowed  it  of  bim.  "  A 
paltry  fifteen  hunched  pounds"  Mr.  Sadlier  called  it 
■s\'hen  the  former  expressed  a  fear  he  was  trcspa.ssing. 
■"Make  another  nought  behind-it  if  you  hke,  my  dear 
Martin."  Vv'hat  an  invaluable  tenant  he  had  got,  ha 
reflected.  Nor  would  the  tebant  take  any  form  of  ac- 
knowledgment from  the  owner  of  CorV>ally.  "  My 
dear  Martin,"  he  exclaimed,  "  such  formalities  are  only 
waste  of  time  and  paper  between  gentlemen.'""  He 
dearly  loved  to  link  himself  in  every  way  he  could  with 
"gentlemen,"  But  as  Mj,  Martin  becJme  more  and 
more  deeply  involved,  and  sank  more  and  more  into  3Ir. 
SadUer's  books,  the  latter  consented  to  accept  mort- 
gage after  mortgage,  untd,  at  the  date  of  the  opening 
of  this  narrative,  he  held  documents  over  the  Corbally 
estates  for  every  penny  the  proprietor  had  ever  raised 
upon  them.  Meanwhile,  Mr,  Sadlier's  daughter  had 
reached  her  eighth  year, and  the  only  son  of  M.T.  Martic 
had  entered  upon  his  fifteenth.  According  as  tha 
bundle  of  mortgages  grew  in  bulk,  Mr,  Sadlier  had 
often  looked  at  them  and  said,  "  WTio  knows,  but  I  am 
buying  land,  and  more  than  land?  Will  not  his  boy 
be  glad  to  give  my  girl  his  name  for  these  when  he  has 
nothing  else  to  give  ?    AVe  shall  see." 

It  -w-as  past  noon  when  Mr.  Martin  rose.  He  rang 
the  bell  and  had  breakfast  brought  to  him,  and  aa 
apology  sent  down  to  the  efi'ect  that  important  busineea 
would  occupy  his  W'hole  day.  He  had  a  short  inter, 
view  with  his  wife.  Nothing  passed  in  it  relative  to 
the  previous  night.  Then  he  sat  down  and  -wrote  until 
it  was -gi'o wing  dusk.  At  dark  he  supped  out  of  the 
house  unobserved,  and  took  the  way  to  the  Gap  Houpo, 
In  less  than  halt  an  hour  he  arrived,  and  -was  admitted 
instantly  to  the  presence  of  owner. 

"  Welcome,  my  def;r  Martin,  welcome  !  This  is  an 
unexpected  pleasure,  indeed.  Sit  closerto  thefire;>'the 
evening  is  cold." 

"  Thank  you.  I  want  a  little  private  talk  -with  you 
this  evening,  SadUer.    Are  you  at  leisure  '(" 

"  Quite,  my  dear  fellow."  Mr.  Sadlier  was  becom- 
ing familiar  with  gentlemen  of  late.  "  I  have  nothing 
in  the  world  to  do  from  this  out  but  dine." 

"  I  want  first  -to  tell  you  something,  but  beforedoing 
so  I  must  extract  two  promises  of  you,  pledging  my 
word  beforehand  that  you  may  make  the  promises 
without  the  least  danger  of  tmpleasaatness  coming  oi 
them." 

"  Consider  that  I  have  sworn.  I  wotdd  do  anything 
in  or  out  of  reason  for  you-,  Martin." 

"Very  good.  Now,  first,  you  will  ask  me  no  ques- 
tion when  I  tell  you  a  certain  .thing  ?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"You  will  receive  a  letter  from 'Corbally  to-morrow." 

Sadher  bowed  in  token  that  he  heard  and  remem- 
bered his  promise. 

"And,  second,  you  wlU  do  what  that  letter  re- 
quests." 

Mr.  Sadlier  looked  as  i£  this  were  expecting  a  good 
deal. 

"  I  tell  you  you  -will  be  asked  to  do  nothing  unrea.- 
souable.  If  you  find  that  I  have  misled  you,  you  will 
not  be  bound." 

"Agreed." 

"  Now,  having  arranged  so  far,  I  want  to  hajt  a  littl» 
chat  about  business  matters  with  you." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  LIMEKILN. 

It  was  almost  midnight  when  Mr.  Martin  left  th« 
Gap  House.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  the  direction  of  Corbally  House,  be  paused  a 
moment,  and,  with  a  groan,  changed  his  course. 

The  night  was  as  dark  as  the  gra-vfe,  the  sky  a  black 
void,  and  the  earth  a  veiled  mystery.  No  sound 
stirred  in  the  leafless  woods  ;  not  an  animal,  or  bird, 
or  indent  laoved*   Tlw  darkueaa_  eeemed  to  have 
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drowned  all  living  things.  He  had  knowii_  the  place 
from  his  earliest  days,  and  could  tread  it  blindfold. 

After  ten  minutes'  walking  he  again  changed  his  course. 
Ho  was  now  once  more  approaching  the  house,  but 
not  any  of  the  ordinary  paths.  The  damp  darkness 
was  appalling.  It  seemed  as  if  the  earth  had  been  de- 
gerted,  forgotten,  and  was  now  rolling  in  the  night  of 
outer  chaos. 

At  length  shone  before  him  a  glowing  spot,  which 
grew  more  bright  and  clearly- defined  as  he  drew  near 
to  it. 

"  That's  the  limekiln,"  he  whispered,  gathering  hia 
■coat  more  tightly  around  him. 

He  came  to  the  base  of  the  kiln,  stopped  an  instaflt 
ko  pass  his  handke^chiefc  across  his  forehead,  and  then 
ascended  the  sloping  way  which  led  to  the  top.  Two 
den  were  engaged  putting  on  culm  and  stones  pre- 
vious to  leaving. 

"  Good  night,  men,"  he  said,  as  the  men  raised  their 
heads  to  look  at  him. 

"  Oh,  is  that  you?  sir  1  Good  night,  and  God  bless 
jon,  Mr.  Martin,"  they  responded. 

"  Are  you  getting  ready  to  go  for  the  night  ?' 

*■  Yes,  sir." 

*'  You  have  a-good,  bright  fire  this  evening."  He  ap- 
proached, and  looked  down  into  the  kiln.  All  round 
the  edge  was  a  broad  margin  of  red,  fierce  fire,  where 
mgry  tongues  of  blue  flame  hissed  and  flap^ved  from 
the  red  layers  of  the  stones.  The  centre  o£  the  kiln 
was  a  blick,  smouldering  mass. 

"  Ay,  sir  ;  the  fire  is  always  bright  these  cold 
pights.  The  cold,  sir,  draws  it  up,  and  often  makes  it 
too  quick."  • 

"  It's  a  dangerous  life,  this  lime-burning.  If  one 
of  you  fell  in,  there  would  be  little  hope  of  him." 

"  If  he  fell  between  the  wall  of  the  kiln  and  the 
rtones,  he'd  be  burned  to  death  before  he  oould  scram- 
ble out  ;  but  there  isn't  much  danger  of  falling  in. 
Wbat  we  dread  is  the  gas." 

"  Oh,  I  know;  but,  if  one  did  happen  to  fall  in,  why, 
you'd  never  know  it;  would  you  ?" 

"  Not  if  he  fell  at  full  length  round  by  the  edge  ; 
they'd  be  nothing  left  iu  the  morning." 

"  I  thought  BO.    Good  night,  men." 

"  Good  night  kindly,  Mr.-JIartin." 

He  turned  away,  and  walked  in  the  direction  of  the 
house. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  men  had  gone  home. 
The  blue  flames  iiicked  over  the  kiln  and  were  reflected 
upon  the  dull,  heavy  vapour  which  hung  above  it.  A 
Bolitary  figure  once  more  approached  the  steep  p^h 
leading  to  tl«  top,  ascended  it,  and  disappeared  behind 
the  raised  parapet. 

•  «  *  *  * 

"  Didn't  come  home  last  night  1  That's  •wonder- 
ful." 

"  Most  unaccountable." 

"  Does  any  one  know  where  he  went  f 
Oh,  yes;  Mrs.  Martin  told  us  late  last  evening  that 
Bhiel  had  to  go,  unexpectedly,  across  to  Sadher's  on 
urgent  business,    I  thought  you  all  heard  her  apolo- 
gising." 

"  But  why  didn't  he  come  back  ?" 
"  Too  dark,  perhaps." 

*'  Too  dark  !    He  knows  every  tree  on  the  way." 

Could  it  be  " 

"  Hush  !  Here's  Mrs.  Martin." 

Mrs.  Martin  was  a  pale,  timid  woman,  who  loved 
her  son  and  husband  devotedly,  l)ut  with  that  unwise 
and  overflowing  deference  which  many  women  show  to 
men  and  boys.  She  never  questioned  or  dared  to  doubt, 
but,  when  matters  fell  out  unpleasantly,  went  aside 
/Bnd  wept. 

She  walked  slowly  up  the  breakfast-parlour,  and 
Eaid  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  Shisl  did  not  come  back 
from  Mr.  Sadlier's  last  night ;  I  have  sent  a  messenger 
acro-'is  to  Mr.  Sadlier's  with  a  letter  addressed,  in  Shiel's 
writing,  to  Mr.  Sadlier,  and  marked  '  Immediate'  I 
am  a  httlo  alarmed,  but  the  messenger  will  be  back  in 
less  than  half  an  hour." 

She  faltered.  Some  one  who  stood  near  .offered  her 
his  arm,  and  conducted  her  to  her  seat.  There  was  a 
large  party — twelve  orfourteta  \'isitoj-3in  the  house — 
BO  uo  more  was  said,  and  the  breakfast  went  on  almost 
In  sileuce. 

Presently  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hooves  was  heard. 
"  There's  the  messenger  back,"  cried  one. 
"  No,"  said  another,  who  had  gone  to  the  window. 
'It's  Sadlier  himself,  riding  hard,  too." 

Mrs.  Martin  moaned  almost  iiiaudibly,  ;iud,  falling 
sack  iu  her  chair,  coverec^her  face  with  her  hauda 
Sadlier  entered  the  room  hastily.    His  face  was 
'  lushed,  and  his  xDAHutx  es.cited.  Bowies  to  the 


guests,  he  went  up  to  where  Mrs. 'Martin  eat,  and 
said  : — 

"  Mrs.  Martin,  can  I  have  a  few  words  with  you  ?" 
"  Yes.    Say  what  you  have  to  say.    "What  has  hap- 
pened.   Is  he  "    She  stiU  kept  her  face  covered. 

The  guests  drew  back. 

"  What  I  ha  ve  to  say  must  be  said  to  you  alone,"  ho 
whispered.  ''Come."  He  assisted  her  to  rise,  and  led 
her  out  of  the  room  and  into  a  little  parlour  at  the  ottier 
side  of  the  hall.  He  placed  her  in  an  easy  chair,  and 
having  closed  the  door,  stood  before  her,  and  began — 

"  There  is  no  need  for  unnecessary  alarm,  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin. I  duti't  know  anything,  but  I  fear  something  is 
wrong  with  Shiel.  He  left  my  house  before  midnight, 
and  his  manner  was  a  little  mysterious." 

"My  God  !  my  God  !"  moaned  the  woman.  "What 
has  happened,  Mr.  Sadlier  ?    Go  on." 

"  The  letter  you  sent  to  me  is  the  cause  of  my  anx- 
iety.   This  is  what  it  says  : — 

CorbaUy  House. 
SlY  DE-iR  Sadlier — AVIien  you  get  this  coma  over  here 
at  once.  Go  into  the  study,  and  in  the  top  drawer  of  my  es- 
crcioir  yoa  v/ill  find  two  notes — one  open,  which  |read,  the 
other  sealed,  which  deUver  at  once  and  privately  with  your 
own  hand. 

•    Shiel  Martin. 

"  If  you  wait  here,  Mrs.  Martin,  I'll  go  and  sea  what 
is  in  the  esctetoir.    I  know  it  well." 

"Yes  ;  but  be  quick,  be  quick." 

Mr.  Sadlier  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
gone.  When  he  returned,  his  face  was  pale,  and  his 
manner  excited.  He  carried  an  open  paper  in  his 
hand. 

"  I  found  but  one  of  the  letters  he  mentions,  and 
this  is  it,"  ho, muttered  in  an  uncertain  voice.  "Bui, 
unfortunately,  this  one  is  more  than  enough." 

"Oh,  Mr.  SadUer,  be  merciful  and  be  quick." 

"  Well,  you  see,  owing  to  the  poor  fellow's  heavy 
losses  on  the  turf  and  elsewhere  the  property  is  verj' 
deeply  involved,  indeed  ;  and  I  think  his  position 

aCected  his  luind  to  such  a  degree  that  "  He 

paused.  There  was  something  unsettled  and  unsatis- 
factory in  the  man's  tone  and  manner,  but  she  was  too 
much  prostrated  to  notice  him.  She  did  not  let  him 
finii'h  the  sentence,  but,  with  a  gesture  of  despaii-, 
threw  herself  into  a  chair,  and  broke  into  wild  cries  and 
sobs. 

The  open  letter  ran  as  follows  : — 

I  am  a  mined  man,  and  I  eamjot  bear  to  see  tho  faces  of 
my  wife  and  niy  poor  lioy,  whom  I  havo  so  baseiy  rol)bpd. 
The  accarsod  vice  of  Kambliug  had  destroyed  my  happiness, 
and,  I  think,  my  reason  also.  I  can  consent  Co  live  nc 
loujcr ;  and,  lest  my  dishonoured  body  should  shock  the 
sight  of  those  I  love,  J  have  taken  care  that  when  this  is 
read  nothing  will  remain  of 

Shiel  SIartin. 

That  day  Corbally  House  was  the  scene  of  tho  deepest 
grief  and  the  moso  profound  sympathy.  There  was 
not  a  more  popular  or  respected  gentleman  in  all  the 
county,  and,  when  the  news  spread,  messages  of  con- 
dolence and  kind,  consoling  words  came  from  all  sides. 

All  day  the  tenants  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
house  were  scouring  the  country  in  search  of  their 
old  friend  and  landlord  ;  but,  although  many  of.  the 
scouts  did  not  return  until  midnight,  the  men  fmm 
the  limekiln  had  told  their  tale  long  before.  The  kiln 
was  drawn,  and  among  the  ashes  were  found  glittering 
masses  which  had  been  Shiel  Martin's  watch  and  rings. 

Of  all  those  who  were  active  about  the  distracted 
place  and  the  bereaved  lady  there  was  none  more  ener- 
getic tihan  Mr.  Sadlier.  He  was  here,  there,  and  every- 
where ;  now  saying  a  gentle  word  to  the  poor  lady, 
anon  seeing  some  of  the  guests  cnmfort;ibly  bestowed 
in  the  various  vehicles  which  conveyed  them  from  the 
house  of  mourning.  Early  in  the  day  ho  had  tele- 
graphed to  Angus,  Shiel,  J.Iartin's  darling  boy,  his  only 
son,  bis  only  hope,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  .speak  of 
him,  telhng  the  boy  to  catch  the  ne;;t  train  and  be  iu 
Corbally  that  night.  The  boy  was  at  school  a  hundred 
miles  awny.  To  the  astoui.shiiient  of  all  a  message 
was  received  from  the  head  master  saying  that  Master 
Martin  had  left  by  an  early  train  upon  receiving  news 
of  the  saol  event. 

News  of  tho  sad  event  !  How  or  whence  did  he 
get  news  of  tho  event  before  the  telegram  from  Sad- 
lier? No  one  could  tell,  or  even  guess. 

Towards  evening  Mr.  Sadlier  w:is  sitting  in  the  little 
study,  Mrs.  Mai-tin  had  begged  and  prayed  of  him  to 
remain  until  her  brother  James  had  arrived  to  look 
after  matters.  Her  brother  James  had  come,  and  was 
,now  with  Mrs.  Martin.  Mr.  Sadlier  sat  awaiiio';  n 
visit  from  him.  He  was  to  expkin,  iis  far  as  he  ; 
how  niattoi-s  stood.  He  sat  in  a  large  easy  chair  i  i 
the  fire.  .Hi.s  brows  wore  g.athei  ed,  .iiid  he  wad  evi- 
dently buried  in  deep  thought.  At  length  he  roused 
J^liiiu6el£_,(«i  if     iui4  cuow       d,«a(*iyM,  ILl'U  ii*Ji-iW 


ho  muttered  ;  "  it  caQ  do  no  harm  to  any  one ;  it  will 
Ife  good  for  the  boy  and  good  for  rmy  girl,  and  as  for 
the  rest,  I'll  risk  it." 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  drew  out  a  let- 
ter. The  superscription  was  in  Shiel  Martin's  writing, 
and   ran — Immediate.    Private.  ■  Mrs.  Shiel  Martin, 

Oorbalbj  House,  Cloiiea/jh,Co.  .  He  broke  the  seal, 

took  the  letter  out  of  the  cover,  read  it  slowly,  ancl 
having  replaced  it  in  the  envelope,  threw  it  into  tho 
fire  and  kept  it  down  with  the  poker  until  not  a 
vestige  of  it  remained.  Just  as  "the  last  black  film  of 
burnt  paper  flickered  up  the  chimney  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Martin's  brother,  Mr. 
James  Greville,  entered. 

After  the  exchange  of  sentiments  natural  to  a  meet-\ 
ing  under  such  oircumst.^nce^g2ir.  Greville  said — 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  state  of  poor 
Shell's  afiairs,  Mr.  Sadlier  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  know  that  they  were  in  4  desperate  condi- 
tion, and  that  their  condition,  drove  bim  to  do  the  act 
we  are  now  lamenting." 

3e  spoke  very  slowly,  and  looked  steadily  into  tha 

t   "Have  you  any  closer  idea  of  how  matters  stand  ?  X 
have  got  reason  to  believe  that  you  hold  some  mort-. 
gacres  upon  the  property  ?" 
"  I  do."  . 

He  looked  steadily  into  the  fire  as  he  answered.  Hi? 
words  came  as  though  they  were  the  result  of  Bomt 
mechanical  contjivanca. 

"  For  how  much  ?" 

"  A  very  largo  sum." 

"  How  much  V' 

Before  IMr.  S  adlier  could  answer  tho  question  therq 
was  a  sound  of  confusion  outside  the  door,  and  tha 
wailing  was  renewed. 

"  Some  one  must  have  arrived,"  said  Mr.  Sadlier, 
wa\'ing  his  hand  to  the  door. 

'■  Yes  ;  probably  poor  Angus.  Wo  were  expectina 
him  at  about  this  time.  Did  you  mentionHhe  sum  ( 
If  you  did,  I  lost  your  voice  ia  tha  sound  from  th4 
halL" 

"  No," 

'■'  Then,  what  is  it,  Mr,  Sadlier  ?  You  have  no  •bjeo^ 
tion  to  tell  ?" 

'•  No,  no,"  he  cried,  a  Httle  hastily.  Then,  looking 
into  tha  fire  in  tha  old  way,  he  said  slowly,  and  ia  ^ 
low  tone — "  I  hold  mortgages  upon  tho  CorbaU^ 
estate  for  one  hundred  and  seventy- three  thousand 
pounds  !" 

With  an  exclamation  of  despair,  Mr,  GreviHo  Bgrang[ 
to  his  feet. 

Then,  the  property  is  utterly  swamped." 

"  I  fear  so." 

Ho  still  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  fiire. 

For  a  while  neither  spoke.  There  waa  a  knocfc*,'^ 
t'ae  door.  Tho  two  men  were  too  much  absorbed  ta 
notice  it. 

"  May  I  come  in,  uncle  V  demanded  a  youthful 

voice. 

No  answer.  They  did  not  hear.  The  handle  turned 
in  the  dour,  and  a  slight  boy  of  about  fifteen,  with 
light  hair  and  clear  complexion  and  blue  eyes  dimmer 
with  weeping,  stood  on  the  threshold,  saying — 

"  May  I  come  in,  uncle?  They  told  me  you. -wer? 
here.    It  is  I,  Angus." 

The  two  men  rose  and  went  to  the  toy  and  greeted 
him.  Ho  told  them  that  tho  doctor  had  forbiddeq 
any  </ne  to  be  allowed  to  f-ee  his  mother  until  nest  day, 
as  she  was  so  dreadfully  shaken.  He  heard  his  uncla 
was  here,  but  he  beheved  there  was  no  one  else  ia  tha 
room.  The  two  men  placed  him  between  them  by  tha 
fire  and  spoke  what  comforting  words  they  could. 
After  a  while  Mr.  Greville  asked — 

How  was  it,  Angus,  you  had  news  before  thetele^ 
gram 

'■  I  got  a  letter." 

*•  A  letter  1    A  letter  from  whom  ?' 
The  boy's  eyes  filled.    He  put  his  hands  into  tSl 
pocket,  and  handed  ills  vmcle  a  letter  in  his  father'! 

handwriting. 

The  uncie  read  it  through,  and  then,  muttering;| 
"  'I'his  is  very  strange,"  pa-ssed  it  to  Mr.  Sadher. 
Mr.  Sadlier  took  the  letter,  and  read  : — • 
Mv  Darlino  Anous — When  you  receive  this,  come  homt 
■wiohmit  a.  moment's  loss  ci£  time. 

I  scarcely  dare  to  tell  you  what  I  have  done.    When  mj 
go.n;  father  died  there  was  not  a  penny  incumbrance  on  tha 
iVt:)te;  now  it  is  all  but  swamped.    Owing  to  circumstances 
'  ^v:li•-h  I  hnvc|c}:pl;iic('d  in  a  note  to  your  poor,  dear  mother, 
M  -ro  was  only  .  no  w.i y  oi  .savinK  what  reniauiod  to  .the  Mar- 
o^  the  vldi>vi)|AriA'.    If  I  lived,  theru  would  not  be  an 
,1  iL'  U.x  mv  daiTn^,  Imy.    I  caimut  live  (•>  see  such  a  thing 
coaic  abi.ut,  aud  liefure  you  read  this  you  will  have  only  one 
]  p.Li'jnt  lo  h>ok  to.    Dui-ing  yonj  minority  the  property  will 
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lati'^ns  -inil  Rreiit  prudence  for  some  time  after  you  come  of 
ir.p,  you  may  iiopo  to  leave  it'  to  your  soa  as  clear  as  when  I 
goi  d. 

An-1  now,  my  (brliiig  boy,  I  havo  to  say  a  few  words  to  you 
respf\;tiug  tTie"ro!uOv<'r  future.  You  know  that  the  lauds  of 
K!!carty,"no\v  oviicd  liy  Mr.  Sherlock,  fnrmcrly  Iieh.ngcd  to 
tile  MM.itins.  Mr.  Sherlock  has  uo  son.  Ho  nniX  I  havo  oftcu 
tiillieii  over  the  matter  ;  and,  as  the  ojitail  w.is  lirokcn  liy 
Mr.  ^aiorlotlc  aii<l  his  f.ither,  in  order  tli.tt  the  estate  might 
go  to  his  only  daughter,  Agnes,  ho  and  1  have  discussed  the 
po.^sib!l^^<;,' of  joining  together  the  old  Iriiid.^.  If  I 'thought 
your  happini  SI  would  not  be  jeopardised  by  such  a  union, 
t;;e  hope  of  it  woidd  foothe  my  last  moments.  This  is  the  only 
r  q'iCLit  your  iinfortunalo  latlier  mikes  of  the  son  whom  ho 
has  ri'.ic'ed.  I  do  hot  say  anything  of  your  duty  tov.-arda  your 
ir.other ;  your  own  heart  will  be  a'  better  prompter  than  my 
words  couid  be. 

M>'  only  prayer  is  that  you  may  forgive  your  father,  and- 
r^niciiibc:  that,  when  he  took  this  desperate  step,  it  was  for 
yeui-  good  he  took  it. 

SniEL  M.\RTIN. 

Wiign  Mr.  Sadlier  finished  reading  he  exclaimedj  in 

a.  tr.ne  of  deep  disquiet  and  alarm,  "  This — this  is  a 
thing  I  uevor  anticipated." 

What  do  you  mean  by  anticipated  ?"  demanded 
Mr.  GieviUe  in  sui-prise. 

I  mean,"  the  other  replied,  trying  to  recover  hp 
composure,  "  I  mean  I  am  deeply,  profoundly  sur- 
prked." 

"  Of  cour£  this  would  lead  one  to  suppose  the  pro- 
perty was  not  quite  so  deeply  dipped  as  you  say,  Mr. 
tiaclier."  * 

"  Ah.  but  poor  Shiel's  mind  was,  I  think,  shaken." 

"  AVell,  it  is  clear  he  thought  he  was  saving  the  pro- 
f  erty  for  Ang  is  h'T.-*  wh-n  ho  wrote.  There  h  no 
i  'w  ^  TrJ.j  :0i  -.r  ■       I  t'.c;'     ihoro  V 

'  So  ;  bvit  O'l  DM.-t  iorueiabp"  it  13  only  the 
promises  are  wrong  ia  the  f.'in«  ies,  ur  ar;;nment3,  of  the 
inj£ne.  A  man  thinks  I  n:n  n-.n-ie  'j.i  d'..ss,and  he  be- 
haves in  a  way  mos' onn-i-.fnt  with  Ibis  .supposition. 
Poor  Shell  said,  '  Thi  jo  i.s  .s'iil  ^oni"  m  ircin  ;'  that  was 
his  only  Kistake.  All  the  re.st  wa.s  hc;ht.''  He  had 
re.:overed  bis  c  'mposure,  rnd  do'ed  out  the  words  as 

b. 'foro  with  hi.s  ot-oc:  fi-..^il  upon  th'^  'ii:-. 

The  rt-ply  ^I'  no  -l^  with..'-'   -m  f  >o    th'i'other  man. 

'•■jMi-.s,  fth.rtin  t-ild  ni'^  si-o  ..  r.r  o.,jir|...  no  letter  fi-om 
him.  Was  not  that  e*i  :  sho  .-ir.  ■.  that  on  tho 
shp  y<JU'fead  there  w.i.^  .  '.nr:  moiitn'O.  ^  f  -i  letter,  and 
here  in  Angus  s  letterthere  isallu.^ioii  inatjo  to  it  again. 
There  was  no. such  letter  in  the  escretoir,  j'ou  are 
sure,  Mr.  Sadli?r  ? ' 

"  If  there  were  I  should  have  delivered  it,"  replied 
tin  other  in  s\tch  a  tone  as  implied  thai,  he  considei-ed 
Mrs.  Martin's  brother  was  cross-examining  him,  and 
tliat  he  did  not  understand  such  a  com  se  being  adopted 
towards  hini. 

"  I  hope.  Mr.  Sadlier,' that  you  will  remember  evcry- 
ihing  in  tliis  o  i.so,  and  be  as  con.sideratc  " 

"  ^!r.  (>!-v.''.-."!i;(-:ri'.i!!  IfUo  tenant  of  the  Gap 
HoLi.-.o,  v,  i'';is  .1110  :,>i;..i  ity,  "  I  k'nt  JLr.  Martin  money 
whfeii  Le  was  rore  pressed.  I  charged  hini  a  fair  five 
per  cent,  and  I  took  mortgages  ;  but  I  am  not  a  Jew 
of  the  moiiey-lendej  type.  I  am  enough  of  a  man  to 
f  .'ol  how  a  gpntleman  ought  to  act  towards  a  widow 
s  nd orphan,  and  I  shall  try  toy  do  as  a  gentleman  should. 
Clood  night,  Mr.  Greville.  Good  night,  Angus,  and  niy 
toy,  lomember  you  will  ahvays  have  a  true  friend  at 
the  Cap  j-loute." 

■'  He  .«hook  hands  with  both  the  uncle  and  nephew, 
u-id,  without  another  wftrd,  walkedcut  cf  the  room. 

PART  IL— TO  RESCUE. 

CPIAl'TErf  I. 
ki:i;pi:;g  his  SF.cnr.T. 

Eight  years  passed  fjuictly  and  uneventfully  away, 
»Lid  Angus  M-i!  ti/i  was  entering  hi.s  tv,  onf  y-third  year. 
During  these  years  the  property  !i::d  l-in  comuletely 
in  tiic  hands  of  Mr.  fTaoUiov.  The  ii:"l.2re.  t  on  the 
inortga.':;e.^  sv.'allowfd  up  i-.Il  the  loutal,  ej.cej  t  the 
eight  hnndrfd  y  r  jo.'ntuie  of  Augti.-  mother.  Mi-. 
Eailierha:',  i.  o',;tnrmiy  kind  .i nil  C'ai  iiloi.n,',  .inci 
alway:-.  i.aid.  •\  ii  ui;  ing  him  to  Ca.^  bin  his  i--itf  iii  i..]!.., 
that  h'  .  M  :■:  0  o,i -time  find  a  pleasant  tohition '->f 
the  d;!!;  ••!;  .  f.  .  iho  List  three  years  Angus  had 
bucci  l.vi  .X  ;.t  C  f  •.  .  IIoMso.  He  feit- bitterly  the 
Uiimiliat=o:i  of  .  ,  !.  u.icn  his 'motlier's  small 
income,  'i  '.it  ■•-.vi-:  r.  o  ...anV.tr  of  -J;e  Gap  House 
ton.-jnt  ;;v'. -t':  i  juute  eutrcatins  of  his  mother, 

ho  v.as  iii  oi  I  1  t  ,  toiego  a  scheme  of  ■  emifiration 
which  heh.id  bu.u-ut,  Kick  from  college.  1 

Duiji'g -.he  three  uah  ippy  years  that  he  wandered 
ii  tei;;:n;-at-v.-ill  about  his  patrimonial  acres,  he  had 
gone  little  into  society.  His  po.sition  made  him  sensi- 
tive and  shy.  He  was  nattually  of  a  robuist  and  en- 
terprising nature,  but  the  av.'k\vardne;-s  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  found  himself,  and  the ' knowledge 
that  .a  slight  would.,  provoke  him  to  disproportionate 


fury,   made  him  lead  a  secluded  and  ungenial  hfe. 

Many  of  his  father's  old  friends  had  sought  him  and 
tried  to  induce  him  to  abandon  bis  lonely  way.?,  bub 
he  eicu.sod  himself  and  told  thern  he  was  an  oiidity. 
The  only  hou.<es  at  which  ho  ^visited  were  the  Gap 
House  and  Kilc.arty,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Sherlock. 
Mr.  .Sadlier  dispiaj-ed  a  most  ernphatic  desire  that 
Angus  should  often'  crdl  upon  him,  and  the  young  man 
was  too  proud  not  to  put  compliance  in  tins  respect 
against  the  mortgagee's  indulgence.  Accordingly,  he 
dined  almost  every  week  at  the  Gap  Hout-e.  These 
dinners  were  generally  dull.  There  was  often  some 
neighbour,  but  oitener  the  two  sat  down  by  them- 
selves, for  Mr.  Sadlier's  daughter,  Ellen,  -vvas  at  school 
in  Belgium.  She  was  now  sixteen,  and  was  to  come 
home  that  summer  to  stay  at  home,  and  be  "  brought 
out." 

Mr.  Sherlock  had  been  Rhiel  M  u-tin's  oldest  friend. 
They  had  been  at  the  one  school,  the  same  college,  of 
about  the  same  age.  and,  up  to  that  dreadful  morning, 
eight  years  ago,  the  two  h:id  never  been  separated  by 
a  difference  ;  their  friendship  had  never  known  eclipse. 
When  Angus  came  home  from  school,  Mr.  Sherlock 
said  ho  v.-ould  take  no  excuse,  and  would  consider  it  a 
personal  matter  if  Angus  did  not  call  often  and  dine 
often.  So,  paitly  oat  of  personal  respect  for  Mr. 
Sherlock  himself,  and  partly  out  of  respect  to  the 
friend.ship  which  had  existed  between  that  gentleman 
and  his  father,  Angus  co-usented,  and  gradually  fell 
into  the  habit  of  spending  two  or  three  evenings  in  the 
mouth  at  Kilcarty  House..  He  always  went  alone,  for 
his  m-ithor  had  never  gone  into  the  world  since  she 
put  on  her  widow's  cap. 

In  time  Angus  grew  to  like  Kilcarty,  for  two  other 
reasons.  Sitting  in  the  dining-room  on  dark,  wintry 
evenings,  or  walking  about  throug'n  the  woods  and 
gardens  and  lawns  around  the  house  in  summer,  he 
often  recalled  his  poor  father's  letter,  and  that  scheme 
for  once  more  bringing  the  old  land  under  the  one 
head.  As  has  been  said,  he  was  naturally  of  a 
robust  and  enterprising  disposition,  and  when  his 
energies  could  not  find  an  outlet  in  action,  they  ate 
in'var  Uy,  and  his  chief  pleasure  was  in  driving  himself 
h-df  mad  by  i-oiiec^ing  upon  the  difference  between 
what  might  have  be-?n  and  what  rp,.i.lly  was.  The 
ot^her  l  e  i-on  wa ;  t  a-it  Miss  Sherlock  hippenod  to  be 
hi.s  on\-  V  .-i-i  '  ]  rt.-.|)!:»'nh>ac%  and  ho  used  to  tell 
him-..--ir-':  '  .f  r."  olidii  t  w  lut  to  hnrdeninto  a  savage, 
he  ha  1  i.  -r  cultivate  her  frieud.ship.  It  gratified 
him,  too,  iv.  'hat  same  self-torturing  way,  to  loolc  at 
her,  and  l:.-,!e!'  to  her  voice,  an-d  touch  her  hand  at 
moetino:  r.n  i  :>.  :  ;in  o,  and  think  of  his  f.ather's  desire. 
Of  cour.so,  ,  '1  '  0  t,  ^v.i.s  ',v;li!ly,  madly  out  of  the  rpics- 
tion  now  -  -  '  nui  tor  ;  in  f.-'ict,  all  tlio  better,  for 
the  tortn  b'  ij'o.te;-ioi  bvthat  very  ci'-cumst-mce. 

But  as  :  ooi  vrent  on,  a  still  more  terrible  and  c«n- 
foundins;  .  ufioring  was  added.  From  looking  for 
torture  at  t'ne  quiet,  pure  face,  the  candid,  soft,  brown 
eyes,  and  the  simple  silken  hair,  and  from  hearing  the 
gentle  tender,  timid  voice,  the  massive,  hot-blooded 
Ansnsliad  yro'wn  to  I'bok  to  that  face  for  pleasure, 
Ii  ir.r.ii>.  s.'.  io.'coxication.  He  had  leirned  to  conceal 
\iJ-  te.'l  and  he  had  fancied  that  concealing  a 

feeling  ai;  ir-.-isiering  a-  passion  were  tlie  same  thing. 
Now  ho.  li-t, -  .-ly  deplored  his  blind  folly.  He  had 
boj:-;,:;io.,-!  -,  h  z  li  '  doi'i  _o.  fate,  yet  here  was  a  fate  again.=^t 
whifh  h.-  >>  r'.-.a'.  V.'hsn  he  boast/'d,  he  had 
on!-  i''-  :!  ■:  o  fio.Ti  without  ;  but  here  was  a  foe 
wi^i  :    ■  o  -  '  '    I  'i  i''>  his  own  lipart. 

-■  \\  o. .  1  ii',  .  00,"  he  would  say,  "  a  milkmaid  or  a 
villse-e  girl,  or  a  cowherd's  daughter,  that  I  might 
marry  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  kill  whoever 
breathed  upon  her  I"  A  thousand  such  speeches  he 
made  in  liis  solitary  walks  and  in  his  room  at  night. 

Thon  he  would  cry  out,  "  What,  wh;t^  could  my 
father  have  memt  by.  the  property  recovering  itself  ? 
Wa.v  it  to  niook  mo'  No,  nr^!  He  wasiiisuie  at  the  time, 
,u.d  y.-t  ::o  ,100  oo.uld  ever  fin  1  out  what  ho  did  with 
the  .■  i-';ty  thou.  ..nd  pounds  he  got  from  Sadlier  amonth 
before  his  (teatli  ?  He  owed  sixty  thousand  pounds 
after  that  night's  plaj',  but  ho  never  paid  it.  What 
could  have  happened  such  a  svim  of  money  ?  Then 
what  hap|-iened  the  letter  h  3  wrote  to  my  mother  ? 
There, mu.it  lie  something  wrong^something  cruelly 
wrong.  Just  to  think,  if  tliei  e  -was  any  meaning  in 
his  letter  to  me,  I  might  be  able  to  think  seriously  of 
Agnes." 

-  "  Seriously  !"  The  young  man  was  thinking  tragi- 
cally of  her  and  himself  at  the  time. 

To  Agnes  herself  he  -\vas  stern,  harsh.  He  laughed 
at  her,  and  treated  her  as  a  child,  and  called  her  a  child, 
and  made  her  father  laugii  at  her  fears  and  fanoe-s.' 
She  was,  how  ever,  no  child,  but  a  sweet,  clinging,  secret- 
heait^cl  gid      eighteen.  She  stood  ia  a  kind  ot , 


dread  of  him.  She  coloured  when  he  entered  th* 
room  or  when  she|met  hi-m.  She  started  at  his  voice, 
and  Watched  liis  face  when  he  was  speaking,  as  though 
8  jrnething  violent  were  to  be  expected.  She  was  quitt 
familiar  and  friendly  with  him.  She  liked  to  sit  neat 
him,  when  he  was  quiet,  and  even  she  was  orily 
half  afraid  of  him  at  the  worst.  Her  great  cause  of 
uneasiness  was  for  him.sclf.  She  dreaded  tiiat  some 
day  he  would  be  betrayed  into  an  irred<;emable  act  ol 
fury. 

Once,  when  they  stood  alone  together  at  a  window 
looking  out  upon  the  winter  landscape,  he  told  hel 
that  ho  was  going  to  swim  the  river  to-morrow. 

'■  Why,  Angus  .'"  she  a.sked,  lo<jking  up  at  hiia. 

"  For  spite,"  he  aiis-.vered,  shortlj-,  with  a  laugh. 

"  But  you  will  get  cold.  There  is 'a  flood  in  th* 
river,  and— and.it  is  dreadfully  dangeious.  Don't, 
Angus,  don't."  She  put  her  hand  on  his.  and  timid 
tears  were  in  her  ej'es. 

"  Don't  do  t'uat,"  he  cried,  in  a  tone  of  fierce 
anguish,  plucking  away  hia  hand,  and,  throwing  up  hit 
arm.s  as  if  to  invoke  Heaven,  he  rushed  oat  of  the 
room.  ^ 

"  Angus,"  she  called,  in  terror  ;  "  .Angus,  whaft 
have  I  done  ?  Have  I  offended  you  ?  Come  back  1" 
She  ran  after  him,  for  she  thought  he  -n-ould  do  some 
desperate  deed. 

He  turned  at  her  voice.  "  You  haven't  offended 
me.  Don't  mind  what  I  said.  I  am  getting  mad,  I 
think;  that's  all,  Agnes.  But  ne^  er  touch  my  htind  in 
that  way  again.  I  won't  swim  the  river.  I'll  be  bettei 
to-morrow." 

He  left  the  house,  and  w.ilked  into  a  plantation 
-hard  by.  When  he  found  himself  alone,  he  broke  out 
into  wild  gestures  and  words,  and  shouted  down  in 
the  wind  tor  relief. 


CHAPTER  IL 

MR.  S.VDLIER'S  PLAX 

After  that  evening  by  the  window,  Agnes  becam© 

D-tore  reserved  towards  Angus,  and  he  le.ss  harsh  to» 
\\  avds  her.  The  fact  tvas,  he  grew  ashamed  of  this 
rudeness,  and  strove  to  atope  for  it  by  every  means 
•which  would  not  try  him  too  sharply.  Deeper  an(} 
dteper  grew  his  misery  as  the  days  went  on,  and  af 
length  he  resolved  to  make  Mr.  Sadlier  disclose  thil 
scheme,  of  v.hicli  he  had  been  so  long  hinting  ana 
boasting  of.    He  -wouLl,  he  could,  wait  no  longer. 

Accordingly,  one  winter's  evening,  as  he  sat  alona 
with  the  tenant  of  the  Gap  House,  he  asked  the  ques- 
tion j^oint  blank,  adding  that  he  wa.s  now  twenty- 
three,  and  that  it  was  time  he  should  learn  his  posi- 
tion. 

"Your  fiue..ti<m,  Angus,"  Sadlier  said  with  a  smile, 
■'  anticipates  me  by  just  one  month;  but  as  you  seem 
ansious,  and  not  unnaturally  anxious,  I  admit,  I  vnil 
go  across  and  tell  you  and  your  mother  to-morrow. 
You  may  be  certain,  my  dear  boy,  that  it  is  better- 
than  you  can  guess." 

The  next  day  he  came.  He  found  Angus  and  his 
mother  anxiously  awaiting  him.  He  opened  the  mat- 
tor  at  once.  It  was  caiite  plain  that  he  had  carefully 
prepared  ;us  little  speech,  fur  h.3  appeared  to  te  rather 
watching  the  efiect  it  jirodui  ed  than  taking  care  ol 
what  he  said  or  choosing  phrases. 

"You  remember,  Mrs.  ?[ai-tin,  when  that  melan-. 
choly  event  occurred,  eight  years  ago,  I  told  you  and 
your  V.rother  that  I  would  act  ;-s  tliough  the  old,  ho- 
noui  ed  name  of  M^u-tin  were  my  own.  Accordingly,  I 
have  ever  since  poor  SliicFs  death  been  satished  to  tak« 
the  income  of  the  property  in  discharge  of  the  interest 
upon  the  mortgages,  although  the  rents  fell  live  or  sis 
hundred  pounds  a-year  shoi  t  of  the  interest.  Had  I 
consulted  the  business  aspect  of  the  alTair,  I  should 
have  foi  eclosed  long  ago,  and  sold  olT." 

'.'  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  your  forbear* 
anee,"  said  Jhs.  5lai  tin,  a  little  stiilly.  She  had  al« 
waj  s  regarded  this  man  as  a  paruoiu,  and  she  felt  it  a 
httle  hard  to  be  obliged  to  sit  in  her  own  house  and 
acknowdedge  favours  from  him. 

"  Do  not  mistake  me,"  he  added  hastily.  "  I  claim 
no  thanks;  my  conduct  was  altogether  guided  bya  self- 
ish idea.  The  loss  of  the  nioiicy  was  not  of  much 
cou.se-:pience.  I  could  easily  ail'oicl  it,  even  for  the 
gratification  of  a  sentimental  feeling.  But  there  wa^ 
no  sentimental  idea  in  my  luad.  I  said  to  myself, 
'  Let  ffie  keep  things  going  until  the  boy  is  of  age — un- 
til he  is  ol  1  enough  to  marry.'  " 

A.ugus  started  and  coloured. 

"  '  \\lien  the  boy  is  old  enough  to  marry  he  may 
meet  some  hehess  with  a  large  iortuue,  and  -wipe  oB 
the  mortgages,  and  so  keep  the  old  name  in  the  old 
place.'    That  was  my  hope." 

Angus  did  not  d^ure  to  speak.   A  thousand  ideas 
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■were  dancing  through  his  brain,  but  above  all  the 
chaotic  whirl  Agnes  looked  down  on  him  with  her 
quieting,  soft  brown  eyes. 

A  faint  colour'and  a  kindling  hope  came  in  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin's counteuane.  .  ^ 

"  You  r^jmember  poor  Shiei's  last  request  to  Angus 
about  the  Sheiiock  estate^  Are  you  alluding  to 
that  ?" 

'  "  No.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  Mr.  Sherlock 
•-would  ever  consent.  He  has  no  mouey.  He  has  al- 
Tvays  lived  up  t6  his  income,  and  it  would  swamp  Kil- 
carty  to  clear  Uorbally.  That  is  out  of  the  question. 
Angus  could  never  think  of  approaching  Miss  Slierlock 
_in  his  present  position." 

'  Angus  muttered  an  exclamation  of  general  dissatis- 
faction, and  clenched  his  hands. 

''    "But,  Mr.  SatUier,"  Mrs.  Martin  rejoined,  "there  are 
(■very  few  such  fortunes  in  the  country." 
■    "  I  would  nut  have  come  to  you  with  an  idle  sugges- 
,^Ion.    I  knovv  of  one." 

'    "  Some  cotton-spinner  or  neodle-grinder's  daughter," 

broke  iu  Angus,  contemptuously. 

I    "  No,"  answered  the  mortgagee,  colouring  slightly. 

"  Then  some  yellow  spinster,  a  relic  of  the  pa.st,  or 
fi.  widow  with  a  grey-haired  son,"  sneered  the  young 
jnan,  clutching  nervously  at  his  watch  chain,  and 
grinding  his  clenched  haod  into  his  thigh. 

"  Do  not  be  so  hasty, 'Angus.  Vou  are  wrong  again. 
I  said  a  moment  ago  1  had  a  selfish  desire  to  sae  the 
property  remain  opposite  the  old  name  of  Martin. 
Suppose  you  found  a  girl  of  seventeen,  Angus,  and  as 
fair  as  reasonaVjle  man  could  wish,  holding  the  mort- 
gage*— all  the  mortgages — iu  her  hand  •  I  expect  a 
certain  young  lady  to  Wsit  this  neighbourliood  shortly, 
and  suppose  she  shoidd  coax  these  mortgages  from 
?" 

"You  are  not  jesting,  Mr.  Sadlier?"  the  lady  asked, 
(with  heightened  colour,  while  Angus  looked  savagely 
pet  the  owner  of  Gap  Houte. 

"  No,  Mrs.  Martin  ;  I  am  not.  The  young  lady  wiU 
be  here  in  a  few  weeks.  I  shall  hand  her  the  mort- 
gages. They  will  become  the  property  of  whoever  she 
foarries.  You  may  guess  who  the  young  lady  is." 
I  "Your  daughter  !"  cried  Mrs.  Martin,  in  astonish- 
taent. 

"  My  daughter." 

Angus  Sprang  to  his  feet,  and  paced  up  and  down 
fhe  rooar  excitedly. 

'  Mrs.  Martin  rose  slcwly  and  said,  coldly,  "  Of 
course,  I  will  not  interfere  with  Angus  in  this  matter ; 
but  I  should  rather  that  the  property  passed  away  for 
^ver  from  the  famUy  than  that  this  happened." 
I  Angus  turned  to  his  mother  as  she  spoke.  He  had 
Jialf  expected  her  adoption  of  another  tone.  When 
,ghe  finished,  he  put  his  arm  round  her  and  kissed  her, 
and  said,  "  I  tihank  you,  mother.  Let  the  property  go. 
I  am  of  your  mind."  , 
1  _  The  forehead  and  brow  and  cheeks  of  the  man 
flushed  crimson.  He  had  anticipated  enthusiastic  ac- 
ceptance; of  his  offer,  and  here  he  was  scornfully  re- 
buffed. The  dream  of  his  life  was  melting  before  his 
pyes.  He  had  risked  all  for  this,  aud  now  he  had  lost. 
iHe  consoled  himself  with  one  reflection — he  had  played 
icautiously,  deeply,  and  he  did  not  fear  detection  now. 
The  sense  of  security  lent  him  boldness,  and  the  bold- 
Jiess  gave  him  rage. 

Consider,"  he  cried,  in  a  threatening  tone.  "  Con- 
sider before  you  finally  decide." 

"  There  is  no  need  of  consideration.  I  have  de- 
clared my  opinion,  and  Angus  has  told  you  his  deter- 
piination.  It  is  not  a  subject  that  admits  of  any  con- 
sideration." 

"  Then,  after  all  my  indulgence,  you  spurn  me  and 
^y  proposal." 

'  Angus  answered,  "  Your  indulgence  has  not  been 
of  the  least  use  to  me — to  us.  We  have  got  nothing 
out  o£  the  property  but  my  mother's  jointure,  and 
that  could  not  be  touched.  The  indulgence  you 
showed  was  part  of  a  personal  plan  of  your  own.  We 
do  not  spum  you.  I  do  not  spurn  your  offer.  I  can- 
not accept  what  you  proposed;  that  is  all." 

"  Then,  by  heavens,  I'll  sell,"  he  almost  roared,  as 
be  stood  up  to  leave  the  room.  "  There  will  not  be  n 
Martin  under  this  roof  a  year  hence." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  SECRKT  OUT. 

Jlr.  Sadlier  uttered  no  idle  threat.  He  felt  there 
»ro\vld  be  DO  good  iu  trying  to  re-open  the  matter,  and 
^hat  delay  would  bring  no  change. 

"  After  all  my  yo.-xrs,  after  all  my  plotting,  after  all 
tay  risks,  to  think  that  they  would  turn  )-ound  iu  this 
^traSt'^be  muttered  aavaaely  to  himself.    "  I  was  .jr«- 


pared  for  almost  anything."  He  paused  awhile.  "Ye?, 
even  for  that,"  and  shuddered  ;  "  but  I  fully  expected 
they  would  have  fallen  into  the  echemo.  I  appre- 
hended no  dirdculty.  I  have  promi'soci  them  I  v.'ill 
sell  the  old  place  from  ovBr  their  heads — from  under 
their  fetjt — Jtud  I  will." 

He  paused  a  long  time,  and  grew  white,  but  sot  his 
lips  and  went  on — 

"  I  never  contemplated  being  driven  to  such  an  ex- 
tremity when  I  entered  Uj: on  this  desperate  scheme^ 
but  now  I  shall  play  it  out,  as  I  live.  I  shall  let  the.se 
proud  fools  see — st  e  my  power,"  He  shuddered  again, 
and  was  silent. 

After  some  weeks  it  became  quite  apparent  that  he 
was  going  to  keep  his  word.  Legal  steps  were  taken. 
The  property  was  thrown  into  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Court,  and  in  less  than  twelve  months,  the  July  •fol- 
lowing, the  last  acre  possessed  by  the  old  Martins  of 
Corbally  was  to  be  sold.  Maps  of  the  lands  and  tene- 
ments were  prepared  ajid  issued  ;  placards  were  posteil, 
and  advertisements  inserted  in  the  papers.  In  all  these 
n  jtiflcatious  and  advertisements  the  name  of  Michael 
Sadlier  was  promineut. 

He  observed  that  as  the  news  of  his  intention  got 
abroad  he  met  colder  looks  ami  shorter  greeting,  and 
fewer  iuvitations  fiom  his  neighbours.  What  did  he 
care  !  He  had  played  for  the  big  stake,  and  lost.  The 
scattered  moue3'ou  the  table  was  not  worth  a  moment's 
notice.  His  intention  was,  if  his  daughter  could  not 
bo  Mrs.  Martin  of  Corbally,  she  should  be  Mi.ss  Sadlier 
of  Corbally,  for  he  would  buy  the  property  if  money 
could  buy  it.  The  neglect  of  those  around  him  only 
hardened  him. 

The  time  went  on,  and  Angus  was  torn  by  rage  and 
love.  His  mother  and  he  had  taken  a  house  by  the 
river,  a  few  miles  fi'om  the  old  one.  The  end  of  J  uno 
approached.  The  sale  was  advertised  for  the  middle 
of  July,  and  they  were  to  leave  the  old  house  on  the 
1st  of  July. 

Of  late  Angus  had  systematically  refused  to  go  to  Mr. 
Sherlock's.  He  dare  not  trust  himself.  He  had  kept 
his  secret,  he  thought,  so  far,  aud  he  would  die  sooner 
than  betray  it  now. 

One  day,  as  Angus  and  his  mother  sat  in  the  little 
study  (it  was  their  favourite  room),  Mr.  and  Miss  Sher- 
lock  were  announced. 

"  Did  you  say  I  was  in?"  demanded  Angus  of  the 
servant. 

"  Yes,  sii'.    At  least,  I  said  I  thought  you  were." 

"  Confound  you  !    Show  them  iu  here." 

They  csim^o,  and  the  talk  was  general  for  a  while.  At 
last  Mr.  Sherlock  rose.  "  This  is  probably  the  last 
visit  I  shall  ever  pay  to  this  house.  You  will  be  all 
in  confusion  next  week.  I  have  come,  Mrs.  Martin,  to 
offer  you  any  assistance  iu  my  power  to  give.  They 
say  this  Sadlier — I  never  liked  him — is  determined  to 
buy  the  plac^.  If  he  do,  1  needn't  say  I  shall  never 
cross  the  threshold  again,  i  should  like  to  have  one 
more  look  at  the  place  where  poor  Shiel  and  I  spent 
so  many  happy  hours.  If  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Martin, 
are  not  too  weak,  I  should  take  your  coming  with  me 
as  a  great  favour.  These  young  people  cau  wait  until 
we  return." 

Mrs.  Martin  expressed  her  willinghes.s,  and  the  two 
rose  and  left  the  room. 

There  was  a  long  pause  in  the  study.  At  length 
Agnes  broke  the  silence.  - 

"  Angus,  why  did  you  not  come  over  this  long 
time  ?" 

"  Because  I  am  becoming  more  brutal  every  day, 
and  am  not  fit  to  go  near  civilised  people." 

His  tone  was  harsh  and  repulsive,  but  she  would 
not  heed  it. 

"  Did  you  think — were  you  afraid  papa  would  not 
understand  how  cruelly  you  have  been  tried  ?  Did 
you  imagine  he  would  not  "be  as  cordial  as  ever  ?  Surely 
you  did  not  think  fo  poorly  of  him  ?" 

"  No.    I  wasn't  a  bit  afraid  of  your  father,  Agnes." 

"  Then,  what  were  you  afraid  of 

The  question  was  put  with  a  strange  mixture  of  ten- 
derness and  reserve.    Angus  thought  he  had  kept  hia 

secret.    Agnes  did  not  know  it,  but  —His  thoughts 

always  paused  at  the  "  but." 

"  Don't  ask  me,"  he  said,  feettmg  his  teeth,  and 
glaring  at  the  wall.    "  Don't  a.9k  me,"  he  repeated. 

She  did  not ;  but  now  she  knew  his  secret,  and  the 
colour  came  aud  went  iu  her  cheek. 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Agues,"  he,  said  a,  third  time,  in  a 
tone  of  despair,  and  then  his  resolution — the  resolu- 
tion for  the  keeping  of  which  he  fould  havo  sworn  an 
hour  before — gave  way,  and  he  r<3tse  and  went  to  her 
with  hasty  steps.  ,   '  f^ 

She  sat  still,  wd  did,  aot  kisa  hex  heaA  a,t  Im  ap- 
proach. •  , 


He  threw  his  hands  up,  as  if  he  asked  had  he  not 
resisted  beyond  human  endurance,  aud  then  he  taid, 
iu  one  wild  breath — 

"  Agnes,  Agnes,  however  vain  or  v.-icked  it  may  bo 
I  mu.st  speak.     Agnes,  Agnos,  my  darling  Agnc;;, 
love  yuu.    I  know  it  is  madne--i<,  but  I  iiiu.it  toll  you 
if  I  die  far  it."    He  stood  aloof  from  her,  watching 
her. 

She  did  not  move  or  speak. 

"  I  know,"  he  cried,  "  it  is  mean  'and  dishonourabli 
to  tell  you,  but  what  can  I  do  ?.  Tell  me  to  go  and  I 
v.-ill — awaj-  foi-  ever." 

Still  she  remained  silent — motionless. 

He  saw  tears  fall.    He  put  his  baud  on  her  chair. 

"  You  are  weeping !  Oh,  Agnes,  why  do  you  weep  V 

"  Because  I    am  so  happy,"     The    words  were 
barely  breathed,  but  he  heard  them,  and  caught  hot' 
to  his  breast.  After  a  while — 

"  But  I  am  a  pauper,  my  love.  Your  father  wouW 
never  hear  of  it." 

She  sighed.  "  He  warned  me,  but  it  was" — she  hij 
her  face  upon  bis  breast — "  too  late.  He  said  if  you 
had  been  able  to  keep  the  property  nothing  could 
please  him  more.  Oh,  Angus,  this  is  dreadful  happi- 
ness." 

^Yhc■a  Mrs.  Martin  and.*Mr.  Sherlock  came  back, 
they  found  Agnes  alone.  She  said  Angus  had  gone  t< 
SQe  after  Bomet'uing,  and  had  just  left. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  LOCK-GATE  MAN. 

The  condition  of  Angus  was  now  worse  than  eveii 
Ho  knew  that  Agnes  loved  him,  and  he  felt  his  cas« 
aud  position  were  beyond  remedy.  He  could  nevei 
hope  to  obtain  her  father's  consent.  He  could  not  live 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  that  was  clear.  He  should  go 
away  somewhere,  he  knew  not,  cared  not  whither,  the 
Barbadoes  or  Canada,  anywhere.  If  he  stopped  away 
three  years,  say,  goodness  knew  what  might  happen  in 
throe  years.  He  might  be  able  to  make  money,  or 
he  might  die.  These  were  about  the  best  two  things 
to  suppose. 

Now,  every  day,  upon  some  pretence  or  other,  hs 
found  his  way  to  Kilcarty  House.  "  I'm  going  away," 
he  said  to  himself  in  justification,  "  and  the  J.east  I  maj 
have  is  a  little  time  with  her  before  I  go." 

He  resolved  to  leave,secretly.  Neither  Agnes  nor  his 
mother  slu)uld  know  anything  about  his  intention 
He  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  that  would 
bring  him  to  this  vague  land.  He  should  first  turn 
his  face  towards  London.  He  would  leave  a  letter  for 
his  mother  and  one  for  Agnes.  He  shuddered  when 
he  remembered  that  la.st  time  a  Martin  had  left  letters. 
One  thing  he  w:is  resolved  upon — he  would  never  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  new  house. 

On  the  night  of  the  24th  of  Juno  Angus  was  restless, 
and  could  not  remain  indoors.  He  put  on  his  hat,  and 
walked  out.  It  was  close  to  midnight,  but  at  this  tims 
of  the  year  daylight  is  bound  to  daylight  \vith  a  gauz« 
of  silver  twilight,  and  there  is  no  darkness.  His  stepa 
hsd  him  to  the  river.  The  gentle  murmur  of  the  watei 
and  the  sweet  silent  air  soothed  him,  and  he  sat  down 
upon  the  brink,  feeling  more  calm  than  for  weeks  gone 

i>y-  ..... 

There  seemed  to  be  something  eshOarating  in  the 
air.  He  felt  all  his  faculties  strongly  stimulated.  There 
was  an  indefinite  awakening  of  hope  in  his  heart. 
The  black' curtain  which  had  hung  before  his  future 
seemed  to  change  into  a  mist,  and  through  the  mist 
he  saw  that  all  was  not  desert  in  the  prospect  beyond. 
Suppose  ho  sought  his  fortune  for  five  years,  he  would 
be  still  youug,  and  he  might  feturn  to  hia 
mother  and  Agnes.  He  was  too  inexpe* 
ricnced  in  the  world  to  know  the  difficfil- 
ties  and  dangers  and  disappointments  of  those  who 
launched  themselves  upon  its  uncertain  waters. 

There  were  pools  of  sad  green  light  in  the  scattered 
clouds  of  the  east  when  he  rose  to  go. 

"  No  matter  how  fortunate  I  may  be,"  he  thought, 
as  he  took  a  last  look  at  the  river,  "  the  good-bye  I 
shall  say  to  Corbally  before  a  week  is  over  will  be  a 
final  good-bj-e.    I  shall  never  enter  its  gates  again." 

Ten  miles  down  the  river  a  canal  joined  it.  By  a 
hundred  steps  tiiis  canal  gradually,  patiently 
climbed  to^  flat  upland,  eighty  miles  distant  from  the 
point  at  which  the  canal  touched  this  river.  The  last 
lock  before  the  one  which  gave  it  the  final  step  to  this 
pl.du  W  IS  thi-ee  miles  farther  down.  The  plain  waa 
eight  miles  long,  so  that  for  eleven  miles  there  wiia 
only  the  one  lock.  The  plain  waa  a  dry,  bar)'en  bog. 
Fxma  the  lock-hauisa  no  tree,  or  house,  or  tilled  field 
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was  visible.  Thera  could  be  seen  nothing  but  short 
brown  herttLer,  relieved  at  rare  intervals  by  bosses  of 
furze.  The  solitude  was  profound,  unbroken.  The 
HSpeet  of  the  liindscape  never  changed,  save  when  the 
lilac  and  purple  bloom  came  on  tho  heather  and  the 
yellow  lobes  upon  the  furze.  The  only  events  ever 
disturbing  the  ghastly  starkness  of  the  scene  vvas-the 
pussage  of  a  boat  eight  or  ten  times  a  day. 

The  tenant  oi  the  lock-house  was  au  old  man.  His 
hair  was  grey,  and  a  great  flowing  grey  beard  fell  over 
hi>3  Khrunlcen  chest.  He  was  drooped  and  feeble.  For 
eight  or  nine  years  he  had  occupied  that  house,  and 
raised  and  lowered  the  sluices,  and  opened  and  shut 
the  gates.  J^o  living  being  had  ever  visited  him.  He 
spoke  little  or  nothmg  to  the  boatmen  or  th^  horse 
boys  as  they  passed.  When  he  came  first  his  hands 
and  face  were  pale ;  now  they  were  browned 
Rud  hard  from  exposure  and  work.  He 
had  never  applied  for  a  lock  in  a  more 
populous  district,  and  twice,  when  htj  had  been 
offered  one  nexr  to  a  to'vn,  he  declined,  saying  he 
preferred  the  countiy,  preferred  his  present  one  to  any 
other  "Icck  on  the  whole  canal.  Tho  general  impres- 
sion among  the  boatmen  was  .that  he  di-eaded  the  po- 
lice. He  got  his  provisions  brougfit  to  him  by  the ' 
horse-boys.  His  means  weie  small,  and  his  require- 
ments few  ;  his  only  luxury  a  nev.-spaper.  Every  day 
the  paper  was  brouglit  to  him  from  a  town  ten  miles 
down  the  valley,  and  he  had  often  told  the  boy  that  ■ 
he  would  rather  he  came  without  his  dinner  than  with- 
DLit  his  jiaper.  All  this  strengthened  the  prevailing 
belief  that  he  was  hi  ling  from  justice. 

On  the  evening  of  the  '24th  of  June  the  paper  was 
later  than  usual.  It  did  not  reach  the  town  until 
far  on  in  the  af ternocga,  and  often  he  had  to  wait  until 
eight  o'clock'  for  it.  This  night  ten  o'clock  had  passed 
b.-fore  the  boy  handed  it  to  him. 

.Is  soon  as  the  boat  was  locked  up,  he  opened  his 
paper,  and  began  reading  it.  He  read,  slowly  and 
deliberately,  as  one  who  wanted  to  get  the  most 
amusement  or  distraction  out  of  the  columns.  Dark- 
ness came  on  before  he  had  finished.  He  Lit  a  candle, 
End  continued.  When  the  articles  and  news  had 
been  fmished,he  proceeded  to  the  advertisements. 

A  Column  headed  "  Legal  Notices"  met  bis  eye. 
Suddenly  something  which  caught  his  attention  made 
him  stait  and  lean  forward  and  tremble  violently.  He 
passed  his  hands  across  his  eyes  as  if  to  clear  his  sight. 
Then  he  clenched  his  fist,  and  read  one  of  the  adver- 
tisements through.  When  he  reached  the  last  word, 
he  staggered  to  his  feet,  moaning,  in  a  weak,  brokeil 
voice,  "  My  God,  has  it  come  to  this  ?  Has  it  come 
to  this,  after  all  ?  How  can  this  be  ?  Does  he  inherit 
the  curse  '!" 

He  sank  back  exhausted  on.  his  chair,  and  half  an 
hour  passed  before  he  spoke  again.  Then  he  said,  "  I 
must  go  and  see." 

He  went  to  the  drawer,  and,  taking  out  a  sheet  of 
paper,  wrote  a  note  explaining  that  he  was  compelled 
to  absent  himself  for  a  few  days,  and  that  he  hoped 
he  would  .be  excused  for  not  applying  in  the  usual 
way  for  leave.  He  begged  that  some  one  might  be 
sent  up  from  the  town  to  tend  the  lock  during  his 
absence,  and  that  his  situation  might  be  kept  open 
for  him  until  his  return.  Then,  taking  money  from 
another  drawer,  he  left  the  house,  having  first 
placed  the  letter  in  the  centre  of  the  table  and  set 
the  door  wide  open.  The  day  was  breaking  over  the 
dreary  bog  as  he  fstced  towards  the  town. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AX  AUBIVAL  AT  KILLEAGH  AND  A  VISITOR  AT  CORBALLT. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  June,  Angus  was  in 
the  hall  of  Corbally  House  watching  the  despatch  of 
■  a  number  of  huge  boxes  and  trunks  and  packages  to 
the  new  house.  The  cheerfulness  which  visited  him 
on  tho  morning  two  days  before  had  completely  de- 
serted him.  ' 

In  two  days  more  he  purposed  quitting  Ireland. 
In  two  days  more,  without  even  the  consolation  of  a 
leave-taking,  he  was  to  part  from  his-  mother,  his 
poor  broken-hearted  mother,  and  Agnes,  his  darling 
Agnes,  the  sweetejt  girl  of  all  the  country.  His  fa- 
ther's example,  too,  rose  up  before  his  mind.  AVhat 
could  he  do  in  the  world  ?  What  good  was  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  to  start  with  ?  Live  on  his  mother's 
jointure  he  would  no  longer  consent  to.  That  xvaa 
certain.  Agnes  !  He  never  could  dare  to  hope. 
How  was  he  to  earn  money  ?  He  didn't  know  how  to 
do  anything.  The  only  promising  field  for  unskilled 
labour  was  the  Australian  gpld  mines.  Yeo,  he  might 
go  there.  But  what  did  they  promise  1  The  fortunes 
tUftt  misdit  be  realised  were  paltry  compared  with  his 


needs.  He  had  neitlier  capital  nor^knowledge  to  war-  i 
rant  his  thinking  of  ^ettiug  into  trade.  Professions 
were  out  of  the  question;  they  would  take  time;  even 
if  he  could  wait  he  doubted  his  ability.  His  j^rospects 
never  looked  so  wretched,  or  his  position  so  unendu- 
rable as  in  that  vast  silent  hall  when  the  men  were 
gone,  and  the  sun  was  shining,  and  the  birds  were 
singing  without. 

The  example  of  his  father  came  up  before  him  again, 
but  ho  repelled  it.  He  rose  and  left  the  place.  He 
resolved  to  'act  a  manly  part  and  face  the  situation  ; 
but  all  that  evening  tho  still,  small  voice  was  whisper- 
ing at  his  ear — 

Thou  ajt  so  full  of  misery, 
t  V/eve  it  not  better  not  to  be  ? 

And  before  dinner  was  over  the  voice  had  ceased  to 
affright  him — had  grown  familiar. 

That  same  evening  there  airived  at  six  o'clock,  by 
traijl  in  the  tov/u  of  Killengh,  a  drooped  old  man.  His 
beard  and  hair  were  grey,  his  figure  was  slight,  and 
emaciati^d  by  disease  or  siftToring.  He  was  clad  coarsely, 
as  a  working  man,  and  his  hands  showed  signs  of  labour. 
He  had  travelled  third  class,  and  his  ticket  was  from 
Dublin  to  Killeagh.  WTie^n  he  had  alighted,  he  looked 
round  for  a  moment.  Suddenly  he  stretched  out  his 
hands  as  though  for  help.  A  porter  caught  him,  and 
assisted  him  to  a  seat  on  a  truck.  After  a  v/hile  he 
recovered,  rose,  and  inquired  if  he  could  get  an  outside 
car  instantly.    There  was  one  at  the  station. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  asked  the  driver,  "the  Gap 
House  '!" 

"  The  Gap  House  V 

"  Yes.    Under  Glenmore,  and  beyond  Corbally." 
"  Is  it  Mr.  Sadher'a  'I" 
"  Yes." 
"  I  do,  well." 

"  Very  good  I  Drive  me  there,  and  make  all  the 
haste  you  can.  I  may  want  you  to  wait  for  me  a  few 
hours.  You  can  have  a  sovereign  now  or  when  we  get 
back."  He  mounted  the  car,  and  in  less  than  a  minute 
they  were  on  their  way  at  a  quick  tiot. 

In  about  au  hour  and  a-half  the  driver  asked,  "Is 
it  to  the  house  you  want  to  go  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  the  front  door." 

"  Gate  !"  cried  the  driver,  and  they  drove  quickly 
up  the  lawn. 

Mr.  Sadlier  was  at  dinner,  and  could  not  be  dis"- 
turbed.  The  old  man  said  if  the  letter  he  hafided  the 
servant  were  given  to  Mr  Sadlier  the  gentleman  would 
instantly  see  him.  The  servant  had  orders  not  to 
bring  messages,  except  of  importance,  duiiug  dinner. 
This  was  of  importance— it  was  about  law — and  the 
bearer  of  the  letter  had  just  come  from  Dublin  ex- 
pressly to  see  Mr.  Sadlier,  and  he  should  see  him  in- 
stantly. 

Then  the  servant  wont  in,  bringing  the  letter  with 
him. 

When  the  servant  returned  he  said,  respectfully, 
"  Walk  this  way,  sir,  if  you  please.  Mr.  Sadlier  is 
here  and  will  see  you." 

Vv'ithout  a  word  the  old  man  did  as  he  was  re- 
quested. 

The  still,  small  voice  had  not  only  gi'own  familiar 
to  Angus's  ears,  but  it  had  become  a  tempter.  As  the 
evening  wore  away  the  idea  gained  complete  possession 
of  his  mind.  His  mother  retired  early,  and  he  sat 
alone  in  the  study.  The  other  rooms  were  large  and 
comfortless  ;  this  one  looked  compai^t  and  homelike. 
The  weather  was  warm,  and  he  had  raised  the  sashes 
to  let  in  the  cool  air  from  the  lawn.  No  breath  stirred 
abroad,  .\ngus  sat  at  table,  close  to  a  lamp.  An  open 
book  lay  at  his  elbow,  but  he  had  not  looked  at  it  for 
hours.  He  was  smoking  and  hearkening  to  the  still, 
small  voice. 

He  had  heard  of  suicidal  mania.  Was  it  hereditary  ? 
Had  he  got  from  his  father  tho  perverted  instinct 
which  led  men  to  think  more  lightly  of  the  hereafter 
than  of  present  annoyances  ?  He  thought  of  the 
limekiln,  aud  .shuddered  ;  it  was  dreadful  to  think  of  i 
such  a  thing.  In  that  very  drawer  which  now  lay  half 
open  his  father  had  placed  his  last  message. 

He  drew  out  the  drawer,  and  started  back  with  a 
cry  of  hon-or.  The  only  tiling  in  it  was  a  revolver. 
How  had  the  weapon  come  there  ?  Was  it  chance  or 
fate  ?  The  cigar  dropped  from  his  fingers  ;  he  turned 
sick,  and  fell  back  innis  chidr. 

In  a  little  time  he  recovered.  Ho  rose — his  face  was 
ashy  pale,  but  his  teeth  were  set  and  his  hand  was  firm 
He  took  the  revolver  out  of  the  drawer  and  placed  it 
upon  the  table.  As  he  put  it  out  of  his  hand  it  made 
a  noise.  He  started,  and,  exaggerating  the  sound, 
cried,  "  Oh,  if  my  poor  mother  should  hear  1"  Then, 


I  suddenly,  a  spasm  shook  him  ;  he  raiied  the  weapon 
I  once  more,  thru.'st  it  hastily  back  into  the  drawer,  and 
raising  up  both  his  hands,  cried  in  a  loud  voice, "  Mercy, 
O  Lord  1  mercy  and  pardon  I"  and  throwing  himBeli 
upon  his  knees  at  the  table,  he  burst  into  tears  oi 
gratitude.  The  figure  of  his  mother,  conjured  up  by  hia 
imagination,  had  saved  him. 

After  a  while  he  rose  and  sat  down,  calmed  and  in- 
vigorated by  his  triumph.  Ten  o'clock  struck  and  he 
felt  worn  out.  He  rose,  and  was  in  the  very  act  of 
turning  down  the  lamp  when  he  heard  a  knock  at  tha 
door,  and,  before  be  had  time  to  answer,  the  hiindle 
was  turned,  and  to  his  profound  astonishment  Mr. 
Sadlier  walked  into  the  room,  saying,  "  They  told  me 
you  were  here,  and  I  said  I  would  aimounce  myself. 
As  it  was  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  I  should 
Bee  you  without  delay." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  LAST  MORTGAGE  ON  CORBALLY. 

Angus  was  speechless  with  amazement.  "  Mr.  Sad- 
licr,"  he  exclaimed,  ■  ri.sing  ;  "what,  sir,  do  you  want 
with  nie  ?"  ho  demanded,  with  angry  emphasis. 

"  Sit  down,  Angus,  and  listen  to  me.    I  will  not  ^ 
keep  you  long,  and  I  have  come  on  business  which  ' 
will  give  you  pleasure."     He  took  a  chair  as  he 
spcdce,  and  deprecated  anger- with  a  gesture. 

Angus  resumed  his  seat,  and  stared  at  the  other 
with  wide,  open,  resentful  eyes.    "  Go  on." 

"  I  shall  not  allude  to  the  past  ;  it  would  be  idle  to 
allude  to  the  future.  The  present  is  the  only  time 
that  can  be  alluded  to  with  profit  between  115  two, 
and,  before  I  say  another  word,  I  must  reserve  tha 
right  of  declining  to  answer  any  que.iticn  which itmay 
seem  to  me  unwise  or  undesirable  for  me  to  answer., 
Isthatagreed  ?"  He  was  deadly  pale,  and  was  evidently 
contfolLLng  his  voice  with  extreme  difficulty. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  such  a  question  t  I  have  no  right 
to  ask  any  questions  whatever  of  you,  and,  even  if  I 
had,  you  would  still  have  the  power  to  rof  lujc  an  an- 
swer. I  could  not  compel  you.  What  is  this  all  about  ?" 
The  young  man  waa  bewildered  between  anger  and 
surprise. 

"  Patience.  By-and-by  it  may  seem  to  you  that 
you  have  a  right  to  question  me,  and  that  I  am  bound 
to  reply.  I  wish  you  at  the  outset  to  understand  I 
stipulate  for  preserving  silence,  when  interrogated, 
should  I  so  desire." 

Angus  simply  bowed  thL'»  time.  Hia  resentment  Wiia 
gradually  being  absorbed  in  wonder. 

"  In  the  first  place,  circumstances  have  arisen  which 
will  cause  me  to  telegraph  my  Dublin  agent  to-mor- 
row ordering  proceedings  to  be  stayed  in  the  courts, 
and  all  notices  of  the  sale  withdrawn." 

"Stop  !" /tried  the  young  man,  in  doubtful  per» 
plexity.    "Say  that  again." 

The  other  repeated  the  sentence  word  for  word, 

"  Wliy,  why  are  you  going  to  stop  the  sale  ?" 

"  Because  circumstances  making  the  sale  impossible 
have  arisen."  He  kept  his  eye  firmly  fixed  upon  the 
ground.  His  knees  were  clasped  feetweea  hia  fat 
white  hands. 

"  Circumstances  have  arisen  I  Wha*  drcumstanpes  V 
"  I  decline  to  answer." 
"But  I  ought  to  know." 

"  There  it  is,  you  see  ;  I  neither  agree  with  nor  dis- 
sent from  what  you  say  about  right  All  I  tell  you  is 
that  I  decline  to  answer." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  I  decline  to  answer  that  question  also." 

The  tone  in  which  the  tenant  of  the  Gap  House 
spoke  showed  quite  plainly  that  nothing  could  shak« 
his  resolution. 

"  Is  that  all  you  have  to  tell  me  V  demanded  Angus. 

"  tso.  You  may  remember  that  tho  last  mortgage, 
in  point  of  time,  held  by  me  upon  the  lands  of  Corbally 
is  for  the  s.um  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  V 

"  Yes,"  answered  Angus.  "  Now,"  he  thought,  "  I 
am  at  last  going  to  hear  what  my  unfortunate  father 
did  with  that  money." 

Mr.  Sadlier  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  drew 
out  a  folded  document,  which  he  opened  and  held  be- 
fore Angus,  saying,  ''  You  have  seen  that  mortgage  V 

"  I  have." 

"  Is  this  it  ?  Ee  sure." 

Angus  examined  the  document  with  care.  "  Tea, 
that's'it.    I  looked  closely  at  it  before." 

Mr.  Sadlier  now  rose,  went  to  the  mantel-shelf,  and 
returned  with  a  box  of  wax  matches  in  his  hand.  Angiu 
watched  him  with  extreme  surpri.<o. 

Sadlier  sat  down,  opened  out  the  mortgage  into  a 
single  sheet,  held  it  IrIlLb  left  hand,  and^  having  lighted 
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a  liiatoh,  held  the  match  under  it  until  the  whole  waa 
cini-i!mod.  , 

A\'Ueii  the  white  comer  between  his  finger  and  thumb 
f"'i  to  Ih."  friound,  Angus  cried  outin  atotie  of  aetoniah- 
t.Kut,  "What,  Mr.  Sadlier,  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
Yi  M  li'ive  burned  the  mortgage  before  my  eyes.  Are 
yoii  mad  T' 

'•Ml.-'.  1  have  burned  the  mortgage  before  your 
cy-  fl,  ond  with  the  de.strnction  of  the  document  I 
iKMi'.don  nil  clidm  upon  Corbally  for  the  sum  men- 
f  ioii'd  upon  that  mortgage."  Hisface  was  still  deadly 
j'lt.lc,  but  a.s  the  white  paper  gave  way  to  smoke  and 
ar^'^R.  he  became  more  calm. 

"  .;ut  why  ?  Why  should  you  forego  this  claim.  Has 
.ir-'-.~:i<>  pai<i  it?" 

"*Xo  ore  has  paid  it.  I  refuse  to  answer  why  I  forego 
ti  iff  I  tarirfc  I  now  hand  you  a  written  engagement 
iievor  't"  make  a  demand  for  thit  sum  of  sixty  thou- 
fr.-i'-l  1'i;uu'Jr,  or  any  part  of  it.     There  is  the  engage- 

l.'tf  h.inded  a  slip  of  paper  to  Angus*  The  young 
r.wii  re;'.d  it.  The  contents  weri)  as  described  by  Sad- 
ii."" 

'■'  2>'o\v,''; continued  the  latter,  "will  you  sign  a  decla- 
r,^ti-m.  thntyou  ^iaw  me  destroy  that  mortgage  in  your 
pii'fence,  and  tljat  you  have  that  engagement  in  your 
J  <>:■;-'  s.'.iou?    Ileri  is  such  a  declaration." 

H'J  hiuidi'd  .'Vn,<;us  a  paper  to  the  effect.  Angus 
r^-a'd  it,  and  xij;ned  it  as  an  automaton.     He  could  not 
y.n  h',' was  a'.v.ike.    He  thought  he  was  in  a  dream, 
'(  ;   -nd-ir  thi?  iafiiien'-e  of  some  deliri<.ii.s  drug. 

■  .  ly.-c  is  but,  (ine  more  thing  f'lr  me  to  do  before 
1  ■  r  ;  lince  <  he  date  of  the  mortgage  that  I  have 
i    '    .  ,  •  lived  <io\vn  to  this  year  there  have  br'en  eight 

!-  'is  I  f'-tch  of  the.-e  j'esrs  I  have  i-eceived  the  j 

wii.ilc  ini;OD:e  from  the  property,  which  left  upon  this 
n-o:  tcra.(;(va  yearly  dcUi it  in  interest  of  five  hundred 
p"-.iids  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum;  but  I  have  abso- 
luti  ly  Si  awn  on  account  of  that  mortgage  tha  sum  of 
t «',;!! f,y  thousand  pound.?  ar.  part  settlement  of  interest. 
T\i'\  ii)ter<5':t  and  compound  interest  iipon  this  sum,  as 
it  v.".!^  di-awn,  would  amount  in  even  numbers  to  fif- 
twu  hundred  pounds.    Is  that  so  ?" 

Ar.gus  mcn:ly  nodded.  He  did  not  even  heed  the 
fi;'.un;.s  (.pu't'.d  by  the  other.  He  was  waiting  quietly, 
f  ::tif.iUly,  for  the  next  wonderful  eveut  in  this  won- 
d'-rful  scene. 

"  Very  good,"  Sndlier  proceeded.  "  Here  is  a  cheque 
(or  the  .sum  of  twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred 
p.Ain'l!-,  auiount  of  principal  and  compound  interest 
c.poa  the  money  drawn  by  me  on  acco\iut  of  that  mort- 
^■'■:X''-.  With  the  cheque  here  is  an  undertaking  from 
ino  that'  I  will  never  foreclose  any  of  the  other  mort- 
gage-i  held  by  me,  and  that  if  they  ever  pass  out  of  my 
hi-'nd,  thpy  shall  pass  subject  to  this  condition." 

I.'e  handfd  a  receipt  and  the  undertaking  to  the 
young  man,  together  with  a  cheque  and  the  receipt  say- 
ing, ■'  S  gn  the  receipt." 

Up  to  ^iiis  Angus  had  been  acting  like  one  partly 
deprived  of  rea.-:on  or  will.  He  now  suddenly  realised 
his  position. 

"  What,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this.  Are  you  in 
your  senses?  AVhat  do  you  mean  by  such  extraordi- 
nary conduct '!" 

"  I  mean  you  fair.  All  I  Say  is  true.  All  I  do  is  in 
jood  faith.    Sign  the  paper  .an<l  take  the  cheque." 

"  Why  should  I  take  the  cheque  ?  What  right  havq 
I,  or  can  I  have,  to  the  money.  Put  up  your  cheque, 
Mr.  Sadlier." 

"  Do  not  ask  me  any  question  ;  but  sign  the  receipt 
and  ta,kc  the  cheque." 

"  No.  I  could  not  prevent  your  buming  the  mort- 
gage, and  I  could  have  no  reasonable  objection  to  sign- 
ing a  paper  which  said  I  had  seen  the  document  de- 
stroyed; but  to  take  your  money,  Mr.  SadUer,is  a  widely 
different  thing.  You  ^vill  pardon  me,  pir,  if  what  I 
am  going  to  say  appears  strong.  The  thing  you  havo 
doua  ,ind  the  tiling  you  ask  me  to  do  seem  more  than 
suspicious,  and  I  must  decline  having  anything  further 
to  do  with  this  doubtf  ul-looking  juatter.  I  am  sorry 
I  have  gone  so  far." 

"  Ang\is,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  conjm-e  you  by  the 
l^ve  you  bear  your  mother,  by  the  memoiy  of  your 
father,  do  this  !  Take  the  money  and  sign  the  re-  ' 
cfipt,  I  imploi-e  you.  There  is  already  a  burden  of 
fcisty  thousiind  pounds  off  the  property  by  the  burning 
of  that  mortgage.  U  this  cheque  is  applied  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  debt  still  remaining,  you  will  have  over 
tlwee  thousand  a  year  clear.  With  care  and  economy 
the  property  could  recover  itself  in  a  short  time.  You 
could,  if  you  were  disposed,  carry  out  your  father's 
plan,  and  marry  Mi.ss  Sherlock.-  An.gus,  1  implore 
you,  sign  the  paper  ;  if  you  don't  I  shall  be  ruined, 
dc^aded,  worse,  before  dajbreak.   Oft  my  knees,  oa 


my  knees,  Angus  1  I  ask,  I  beseech  yoij,  do  not  drive  an 
unfortunate  wretch  to  despair." 

The'  old  ,  man  was  in  an  attitude  of  abject 
entreaty  at  the.  feet  of  th?,  young  man. 
Oh,  what  a  temptation  !  The  old  property  re- 
stored to  the  old  name,  and  all  obstacles  removed  be- 
tween him  and  Agnes.  What  a  spectacle  that  poor, 
grovelling  wi'etch  before  him  !  What  had  that  man 
done  to  drive  him  to  such  desperate  straits,  such  abject 
terror  ? 

At  length  Angxis  spoke — 

"  All  you  can  say,  all  the  entreaties  you  may  address 
to  me  will  be  in  vain,  imlesB  you  prove  to  nie  that 
there  is  reason  for  your  extraordinary  reqiiest." 

The  money  is  yours,  and  it  was  but  simple  justice 
to  you  to  destroy  that  mortgage.    Ast  me  no  more." 

"  This  is  not  enough." 

"  T  hen,"  cried  the  other  in  despair,  "  all  is  lost  !'* 

Angus  was  moved.  The  unspeakable  anguish  of  the 
unfortunate  man  was  more  potent  than  his  word.  He 
said,  "  Give  me  some  clue,  some  token  this  money  is 
justly  mine,  and  I  will  keep  what  you  tell  me  secret, 
and  sign  the  paper." 

Sadlier  paused  for  a  moment  to  think,  and  then  said 
in  a  low  voice,  almost  awhispcr,  "That  dreadful  day, 
now  more  than  eight  years  ago,  I  made  false  represen- 
tations to  youT  mother  and  to  your  uncle.  I  then 
hoped  j-o»i  mfght  be  induced  to  man-y  my  daughter.  I 
never  intended  doing  you  a  permanent  wrong.  When 
you  refused  my  offer  I  was  stung  into  madness.  I 
took  hasty  steps — steps  that  I  now  deplore  bitterly. 
Ask  no  more.  Seek  to  know  no  more.  I  have  now 
only  one  avenue  of  escape— that  receipt. 

The  young  man  was  deeply  agitated.  "  The  money 
is  legally  and  honestly  and  honouraljly  mine,  and  I 
shall  come  to  neither  shame  nor  harm  by  talcing  it  ?" 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  poor  wretch,  in  atone'of  desperate 
hope. 

"  Swear  that." 

He  raised  his  hand  towards  heaven  and  swore  a 
terrible  oath  that  it  was  true.  • 

Angus  hesitated  again  a  moment,  then,  taking  up  the 
pen  he  wrote  his  name  at  the  foot  of  the  paper,  and 
drew  the  check  towards  him.  Sadlier  stretched  out  a 
trembhng  hand,  took  the  receipt,  and  tottered  out  of 
the  room. 

In  a  few  minutes  Angus  heard  a  vehicle  dash  fu- 
riously down  the  drive  away  from  the  house. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  LOCK-HOUSE  AGAIN. — THE  ENB. 

Three  days  after  the  occurrence  recorded  in  the  last 
cha'  pter  the  lock-gate  man  returned  to  his  lonely  house 
upon  the  can.iJ.  It  was  remarked  by  all  that  he 
seemed  to  have  added  twenty  years  to  his  life  smce  he 
left. 

Gradually,  but  visibly,  his  health  declined.  He  got 
fierce  heats  and  chills,  and  as  weeks  went  by  he  often 
put  his  hand  on  his  side,  after  raising  a  sluice,  as  though 
ho  suffered  from  pain  there. 

One  morning  towards  the  end  of  July,  as  the  first 
boat  arrived  at  the  lock,  the  man  did  not  appear.  The 
boatman  called.    There  was  no  answer. 

"  He  is  sleeping  it  out  this  morning,"  the  man  said, 
as  he  jumped  ashore.  He  entered  the  lock-house,  and 
saw  the  man  sitting  at  the  table,  with  his  head  leaning 
on  his  hands. 

He  called  to  him  again. 

The  man  did  not  stir. 

He  went  up  to  hirh,  and  put  his  hand  roughly  on 
his  shoulder. . 

The  hian  remained  as  before. 

The  boatman  recoiled,  and  finally  approached  softly 
and  touched  the  man's  forehead,  and  then,  \vith  a  loud 
cry,  ran  out  of  the  cottage. 

No,  the  man  had  not  slept  it  out  that  morniag.  for 
God's  angels  had  called  and  waked  him  before  it  was 
day  upon  the  e^art.h. 

As  the  boatman  left  the  house  a  gust  of  early  sum- 
mer wind  entered  at  the  window  and  blew  a  sheet  of 
thin  paper  from  the  table.  There  was  a  pen  and  ink 
upon  the  table  near  where  the  paper  had  been.  The 
paper  fell  with  the  face  up,  and  this  is  what  was  written 
upon  it  : — 

I  feel  I  am  dying,  and  I  must  say  briefly  what  I.  have  to 
tell. 

Nine  years  and  a-half  ago  I,  Shiel  Martin,  lost  over  thirty 
thousand  pounds  at  cards  one  night.  If  that  were  paid  there 
would  be  notliing  for  my  boy.  I  wrote  to  my  boy  and  my 
■wife  saying  that  I  was  gouig  to  destroy  myself.  To  my  wife 
I  explained  that  I  adopted  this  couree  in  order  that  my  debts 
of  honour  need  not  beiiaid,  so  t]i;it  the  property  miidit  bo 
sa-  ed.  1  had  not  the  courage  or  tlie  cowardice  to  cciiiuuit  the 
crime.  I  De,ver  intended  comiiuttirig  it.  I  threw  my  watch 
and  rings  into  the  hmekiln,  and  then  crossing  the  country. 


assumed  so  perfect  a  disguise  that  no  ono  could  recogiiis< 
me.  Soon  I  secured  the  situation  I  hold  now.  Tho  i6ola< 
tion  of  tho  place  wfis  its  rliief  attraction  for  me. 

There  was  a  break  in  the  writing  here.  It  went 
on  : — 

I  have  had  another  spasm.  I  cannot  last  till  day.  I  saw 
by  an  advertisement  that  tho  property  was  to  be  sold.  I  left! 
this  place  and  went  at  once  to  Sadlier,  who  held  all  tho  mort< 
gages.  I  there  discovered  that,  in  order  to  secure  ray  son  fn^ 
his  daughter,  he  liad,  upon  heariug  of  my  supposed  death, 
destroyed  the  letter  I  had  confided  to  his  care,  and  forged  a 
mnitgage  for  sixty  thousand  pounds— a  sum  which,  when 
added  to  existing  mortgages,  was  more  thafx  sufficient  to* 
swamp  tho  property.  The  mortgage  was  dated  a  mouth  bo-< 
fore  n.y  supposed  death,  the  witness  (old  Pierce)  having  died- 
a  fortnight  after. 

Here  the  ■vvi  iting  was  ag  dn  broken  : — • 

Made  him  refund  and  brlug  receipts  from  my  darling  son/' 
Angus. 

Again  a  break  : 

I  can  wiite  no  more.   Jly  wife,  my  son,  good-bye. 

Another  light  wind  carriecl  the  paper  out.  of  tha 
window,  and  drove  it  along  the  horse  track,  and  ulti- 
mately into  the  canal.  As  a  horse  trod  close  to  tha' 
bank,  au  hour  afterwards,  some  gravel  fell  on  tha 
paper,  and  buried  it  from  human  sight  for  ever. 

In  three  months  the  Gap  House  was  to  be  let.  Ilr, 
Sadlier  gave  out  tha.t  his  health  required  change  of  air, 
and  that  he  was  advised  to  seek  a  warmer  climate.  Be" 
fore  he  went  away  he  sold  his  mortgages  to  a  ^ich- 
soap-maker,  and  in  the  sale  stipulated  tha.t  the  buyep 
should  never  foreclose.  He  seemed  broken  in  spiritSj 
and  after  the  memorable  night  with  Angus  never  vaiseq,' 
his  head,  never  came  near  Corbally  House,  never  called 
ufion  any  of  his  neighbours.  Whatever  passed  to-  • 
tween  the  old  man  who  came  by  train  from  Dublin  oct 
the  evening  Sadlier  burned  the  mortgage  he  nevfr 
divulged  to  any  one.  In  accounting  to  his  daughtef 
for  the  long  interview  which  took  place  between  hira 
and  the  strange  man,  and  in  explaining  his  reason  fot 
staying  proceedings,  he  simply  said  that  he  wasi 
a  man  he  had  known  years  ago,  that  he  was  then  em- 
ployed as  lock-man  on  a  canal  in  a  remote  district,  and 
that  upon  almost  the  eve  of  the  sale  this  man  had  coma 
to  see  him  by  way  of  Dublin,  whence  he  brought  im« 
portant  documents  from  his  lawyers.  From  the  day 
he  left  the  Gap  House  he  never  was-  seen  by  any  of 
his  old  acquaintances  in  that  neighboijirhood.  It  wa3 
believed  he  had  gone  to  Mexico. 

■When  Mr.  Sherlock  and  Mrs.  Martin  talked  over  tha 
matter  quietly,  it  was  agreed  that  the  young  people 
were  still  too  young,  so  Angus  was  sent  wanderin"^ 
over  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America  for  twcy 
years. 

In  good  time  he  came  home,  and  in  good  timo 
Agnes  and  he  were  married.  They  have  gone  soma 
way  down  the  way  of  life  since,  and  they  have  passed 
through  shine  and  showei',  but  never  a  cloud  has  coma 
betwixt  them  ;  and  now  the  old  land  of  the  old  Martina 
is  all  imder  the  one  head,  for  the  owner  of  Kilcarty  has 
passed  away. 

THE  EKD. 


LOVE  BRIGHTENS  HOME, 
Tlie  rot  may  be  iowly, 

And  narrow  the  room, 
Wliere  dwelleth  the  poor  r^an; 
"  Yet  still  it  is  home. 
Eis  chosen  companion 

Wears  a  homespun  gown, 
yet  sings,  as  she  toileth 

With  hands  hard  and  browtt. 

Their  boy,  full  of  sunshine. 

Wears  a  patch  on  each  knee  } 
Yet  his  he.-u-t  is  all  gladness. 

His  laugh  full  of  glee  I 
Tlieir  weo^prattUng  lassie. 

When  she  hears  "  papa"  come, 
Euns  toddling  to  meet  him, 

And  welcome  him  home. 

What  statesma  n,  oi-  ruler. 

Or  king  ou  his  throne. 
Is  richer  in  treasures, 

That  he  calls  Ms  own  ? 
Love  hghtens  each  burden. 

And  brightens  each  care. 
If  only  the  dear  ones 

life's  blessings  can  share. 

Give  thanks  every  morning. 

Every  evening  a  prayer. 
If  daily  the  roll-call 

Find  your  "  .jewels"  all  there, 
If  Love  light  the  fireside. 

Ne'er  shadowed  by  frowns. 
There  Toil  is  ennobled, 

Tho  crosses  are  croivns. 


The  Goveinmeat  despatches  for  Sii?  Garnet  Wolsela. 
have  left  London. 
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MANON  AND  THE  PHANTOM. 

A  LEGEND. 
By  T.  C.  Irwin. 

PART  FIRST.-THE  PHANTOM. 
1 

'Tis  lovely  summer's  shovt  and  sweet  miduisht — 

LUio  spirit  sleep  'tvnxt  two  cteraities. 
Clouds  northward  lov/  like  drift  of  rose-leaves  white, 

Or  faintest  foam  of  sunken  sunset's  seas, 

Line  the  warm  dusky  c:irth  and  quiet  trees, 
Soon  to  be  flushed  with  dawn.    Through  all  the  skiea 

Of  stars  a  blue  and  holy  quiet  dwells. 
So  deep,  the  distant  air's  dim  lullabies 

Along  the  coast  and  fronded  forest  wells 

Oiitsound  not  JIanon's  heart,  whose  every  pulse  she  tells. 
2 

As  leaning  from  a  casement  she  looks  o'er 
The  languorous  droop  of  leaves  beneath  the  walls 

And  sha<:lov,-y  gardens  sloping  to  the  shore. 
Where  smoothly  the  long  salt  wave  curves  and  falls, 
Lost  in  the  lonely  stillness  which,  enthi-als 

Earth  and  the  deep,  upon  whose  glimmering  line 
Fancy  ofttimes  believes  some  starry  epark, 

The  sail  Love's  breath  fiUs,  speeding  up  the  brine : 
But,  no  ;  'tis  vain — an  hour  heucC  she  may  mark 
Some  speck  of  white  hope  dot  the  fax  faint  fiuish  dark. 
3 

She  trod  the  chamber  strown  -with  rose  o'erblown, 
Toward  a  dwarf  table,  black  and  small,  which  stood. 

Carved  with  qiuiint  faces  round  where  glowed  alone 
A  lamp  of  cold  cornelian,  red  a?  blood, 
Whose  simple  tapering  fkirae  in  hallow  showed 

Iho  panelled  walls  of  oak  and  ebony. 
With  aged  gold  and  imagery  traced. 

Like  the  long  cabin  of  some  argosy 
■^Vherein  old  Egj'yt  voyaged  the  Ethiop  waste- 
Then  toward  a  cabinet  of  blackest  metal  faced. 
.    '  4 

The  glow-woim  golden  ]-;ey  entered  tiic  ward 
Lilie  a  flame  spirit  thrnugli  the  portal  black 

Of  .^omti  far-seen  steep  Helhvall,  lightning  charred, 
Or  sea  Rt:ir  dipped  in  midniglit's  cloudy  rack ; 
A  tiny  ticic  1— the  heavy  lid  fiew  back — 

And  lo  !  tliis  rhe.=t  of  death  disclosed  within. 
Like  liandfuls  f  torn  the  fkies,  its  jewelled  store— 

Laqcs  .aureate  as  Indian  fishes'  fin, 
0<lorous  dusts,  scrolls  of  enchanted  lore. 
And  letters  pale  as  love,  and  one  heart-stained  with  gore. 
5. 

The  last  she  tooic  vrith  piteous  fingers  fair, 

Fearful,  ,ind  looked  on  it  with  dead  love's  eyes, 
As  in'othiT  on  some  lock  of  treasnre'l  hair 

^lieared  f.iom  her  coid  son,  when  the  Pestinies 
Watch  the  war  Held  front  spaces  >vhere  day  dies 

la  bloody  liaze ;  and  .is  her  eyelash  darlc 
<iiiivcrc<l,  perusing,  whit  she  knew  too  Avell, 

To  where  tb.e  death-.^pot  dimr.adthe  letters — hark  !  . 
Upon  the  ni:;ht  the  toll;u,'4>''f  ^  I'cH. 

Sweet  as  from  Eden,  sudden  jarred  with  sounds  of  HeU. 
(i. 

Dim  grew  the  paper  as  she  listened —tlica 

Tlie  lamp  e.xpirod  ;  and  in  the  low-roofed  gloom 
A  iirJit  beamed  f<ynt.as  meteor  in  a  fen, 

Mi.ving,  till,  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
Airr.c'l,  it  rose  with  a  shape  of  Doom— 

A  youthful  i-Cnight  -^ith  sun-dark  cheek,  soft  eyes  ■ 
li  'A.r  .IS  the  beam  of  .spring,  and  hps  still  red 

A?  ( o'.:iils  which  beneath  it  crimsonise — 
Aeiial  al! ,  ;-.3  thoi'.gh  au  April  fled 

Im.iged  some  cedar's  shade,  long  levelled  with  itsdead. 
7 

n  terror  she  recoiled  at  first;  but,  soothed 

!:y  iha  frimiliar  look  of  gentleness 
V'.  i  U  A        l.er  mortal  sense  alarmed,  smoothed 

>...  «  .i  .viiu.h-pus winning  quietnes."?, 
iiir  icMied  ag..:u-t  the  casement,  wliere  ono  tress 

j  'looped  from  lier  fair  decUned  temple,  gleamed 
Willi  cticli  breatli,  to  a  star ;  v/hile  from  the  sky 

IIi:i  voice  into  her  tr,inced  Being  seemed 
Vi..-:i'  i.M  whi.spers,  v.i.gue  as  love's  ih-stsigh 

ri''„tr...'  icc-.llc;'.,  and  solemn  as  eternity. 
•"'    '   ■      •  8 
"  Justice  permits  my  presence  to  bo  felt 


That  I  may  tell  how  hardly  fate  has  dealt 

With  one  once  loved— loved  still,  as  tells  that  tear 
You  shed,  which  I  woiild  treasure  in  the  clear 

Wide  universe  of  aether  where  I  move, 
Could  Love  enact  it's  will,  since  it  declares 

Remembrance  :— hearken: — He  whom  now  you  love 
With  treacherous  dagger  stabbed  me  unawares, 

And,  like  yon  page,  his  brow  the  stain  of  murder  bears. 
,9 

"  Were  you  to  wed  .Tulas,  for  whom  you  strain 

Yovir  gaze  across  the  sea,  soon  would  you  find 
■your  pure  and  happy  soul  infused  with  pain 

Of  poison  flowers  exhaled  on  sunny  wind, 
And  Love's  fruit  turn,  despite  its  golden  rind, 

To  Death's  :   We  who  have  felt  what  love  divine 
Evokes  in  spirits  whose  melodious  chords 

■Vibrated,  as  upon  the  summer  brine 
The  morning  waves— when  breast  to  breast  accords. 

To  Demons  near  must  yield  what  love  for  true  love  hoards. 
10 

He  ceased — and  he  had  vartished.    'T  was  dark  dawn 

When  the  grey  wind  was  low  upon  the  land ; 
Still  in- the  east  a  sea  star  glimmered  wan, 

Like  the  small  jewel  on  the  pale  chill  hand 
She  rested  on,  and  looked  where  he.aven  was  spanned 

O'er  head  already  with  pure  clouds  of  white. 
From  cape  to  cape  dispersed  :  airs  through  dim  trees 

Stirred,  as  increased  the  solemn  yellow  light  : — 
Then  came  the  springing  morn  o'er  freshening  seas, 

And  the  bay's  violet  isles  were  touched  with  radiancies. 
11. 

Confused  between  two  loves,  living  and  dead, 
As  earth  'twixt  moniing  and  the  moon ;  distraught 

With  double  f.aith  and  fancies,  by  her  bed 
She  knelt ;  there  l.ayed  her  fair  brow  overwrought 
By  .awe  so  Late  revealed  ;  and,  praying,  sought 
For  truth  and  peace ;  in  fear  of  coming  ill 

Well  nigh  resolved  to  waSte  her  maiden  hours 
Alone,  and  loveless  upon  earth  ; — until 

She  slept,  resigned  to  the  Sovereign  Powers, 
And  noiHn  gloomed  round  her  full  of  light  and  breath  of 
flowers. 

12. 

For  'tw.is  a  warm  blue  summer  d.iy  ;  the  rills 

Voiceless  in  shadow  of  deep  grasses  flowed ; 
The  green  woods  sang  at  peace  with  the,  rich  hills  ; 
Tlirough  white  aerial  splendours  floating,  glowed 
Tiie  sun,  .and  on  the  sea  which  inwaid  flowed 
I  With  afternoon,  cool  from  the  distance  wide 
I     Sparked  on  some  little  billow's  lifting  spray, 
'  Or  imaged  the  steep  purple  promonts'  side 
I     Upon  the  darker  depth  tliat  liy  it  lay, 
I     Until  the  land  wind  veering,  freshened  from  the  bay. 

j  la 

Around  the  sands  the  long  f.aint  tide's  salt  wash,  ■ 
!     ICarnestly— emiiess,  from  the  deeps,  was  hoard 

Refreshingly  ;  and  fluted  the  brown  thrush 
Contentment  fro.n  some  tree,  where  stretched  the  herd 

By  Uii.  wann,  panting  kine  , — clouds  white  .as  curd 
Gratefully  shadowing  their  liuge,  simple  eyes, 
i  Until  the  low  glare  closed  them  drowsily  ; 
I     The  sunny-pulsed  grasshopper  chirp'd ;  blithe  flics 
!  Slid  on  tlie  pond  or  swarmed  tlie  honied  tree, 
i    'And' piles  of  vapour,  hazy,  dim,  stood  far  to  sea. 


PART  SECOND— BEATRICE  AND  THE  ZANY, 
With  her  Cyprus  kirtle  trim, 
Pranlc'd  with  buds  and  colours  dim, 
'  Rustling  round  each  lissome  limb. 
And  wimple,  sh.odow  ing  from  the  glare 
Her  glossy  growth  of  chestnut  h.air. 
And  cunning,  coy,  and  freckled,  fair 
Witching  face,  with  eyes  like  beams 
Of  morn,  yet  veiled  by  ebon  dreams — 
Through  the  meadows  of  long  grasses 
Little  Be;.tric3  passes. 
By  the  lavender,  long  hedges. 
And  drowsy  tield,  well  fringed  with  sedges. 
Jetting  daintily  along, 
Dittyiug  to  herself  a  song, 
Which  now  and  then  nigh  dies  away 
To  let  her  froward  fancies  play. 
Like  an  humble  bee  which  stops 
Sometimes  upon  a  cowslip's  edge, 
Whose  dulced  yellow  pulp  it  crops 
A  second,  or  sucks  in  some  flower 
Honey  full,  fresh  from  the  shower  ; 


Her  Zany  follows  wide  behind. 
Thin,  quaint-jawed,  mowing  to  the  wind, 
Drowsy-browed  as  noonday  owl. 
With  nodding  cap-flaps  by  his  nowl ; 
Sidelong  a  sluiced,  yellow  eye 
Glancing  antic— bright,  and  sly. 
Ere  thrusting  his  long  fingers  through 
Some  bush  for  eggs,  white,  oval,  blue. 
To  string  w  ith  other  gawds  about 
His  neok  for  days  of  feast  and  rout. 
His  scanty  beard  is  white  as  flax ; 
Along  his  >vithered  neck  two  locks 
Hang  by  his  large  ears,  red  as  carrots, 
Upon  his  doublet  corkscrew  lax  ; 
And  ere  he  speaks  his  tongue  he  smacks 
On  his  dry  palate,  like  a  parrot's  ; 
He  has  lost  his  wind  with  laughter, 
Follo\ving  his  long  life-joke  after, 
And  so,  with  wheezing,  asthma'd  chest, 
He  goes  upon  his  queasy  quest. 

"  Come  hither,"  pouted  Beatrice, 
In  thrilling,  accents,  dainty,  nice, 
"  And  bear  my  scarf,  so  breathless  warm 
The  sun  has  grown,  to  yonder  farm, 
"You  are  the  laziest  Fool  that  Court 
Of  Castle  ever  kept  for  sport  ;  . 
Nothing  you  think  of  but  to  bask 
Among  the  hounds  at  noon,  or  by 

The  hearth  at  eight  " 

"  Except  my  flask— 

Illy  best  of  friends,  JIadonna,  save 
Yourself :  for  both  I  soon  will  sigh 
By  turns  in  vain  when  I  shall  lie 
In  the  cold  pantry  of  the  grave. 
Where  1  shall  eat  not,  but  supply 
The  worms  awhile  w  ith  what  I  want,— 
So  bad  tills  cough — hear  how  I  pant 
Lilie  a  grasshopper  in  the  drought. 
Or  salmon  w  ith  a  hook  in  mouth. 
Feeling  how  soon  'twill  be  his  fate 
Through  other  forms  to  transmigrate." 
"Peace,  sir ;  you  must  not  die  so  soon," 
The  gii  1  lisped  in  a  plaintive  huff. 
"  Could  I  but  live  to  see  you  wed. 
Maiden,  why,  I  should  t.ake  to  bed. 
Deeming  that  I  had  lived  enough, 
And  leave  ni.ght  sports  imto  the  moon  ; — 
After  I  h.ad  bequeathed  my  cranks — 
r.allads  and  stories,  quips  and  pranks, 
To  Quat,  the  Castle  Dwarf,  who  lies 
In  the  casement  yonder,  catching  flies ; 
Him  have  I  cultured— my  wits'  heir — 
To  flu  my  post  w  ith  comic  caie; 
^^'hipped  him  if  he  forgot  a  jest ; 
But  gave  hira  of  my  drink  a  share 

•  When  he  had  memoriod  well  my  best. 
Oft  have  I  this  adopted  son 
I'andicd  when  he  forgot  his  pun,  , 
As  I  have  whipped  my  dog.'when  sbppeU 
From  his  black  paSHSfc-i^ose  unciiught 

^  The  meat  scrdp  from  the  larder  brought.  1 
Pudding  and 'praise  for  excellence  ; 
AVhile  puiBslmient  awaits  tiie  dcuso 
On  high,  as  here,  and  as  jieknv  ; 
And  so,  Madonua>-tiiSe  will  tliow 
The  parson's  plan  and  mine  tlie  same: 
Teach  but  a  dog  to  win  a  name. 
Inspire  a  dwarf  with  love  of  fame— 
They  will  surprise  themselve.s,  we  know  ;, 
But  let  the  blame  fall  with  t.'ie  Wow. 
Though  limitsd  my  sphere  you'll  sc6 
How  I  have  trained  to  excellency.  I 
All  social  bodies  have  their  rules. 
Whether,  child,  they're  w  ise  or  fools ; 
Hope  fails  with  years,  yet  w  ere  1  hero, 
I  could  but  say — dum  spiro,  spero  ; — 
My  Latin  clings  to  me,  you  see. 
Yet  you  shall  hear  me  sometime  shape 
A  fool's  lifo-taught  I'hilosniihy 
With  all  the  gravity  of  the  gnipe. ' 
But  that  I'U  keep  for  w  inter  nights, 
When  leaden  looks  the  river's  fiow 
Through  scattered  isles  and  banks  of  snow 
And  broken  pailings  ledged  w  ith  w  hite, 
When  the  long  ghostly  fleets  of  clouds 
Are  anchored  on  the  grey  sea  line. 
And  churchyard  bodies  sUp  their  shrquds, . 

Aii.d-tali.6  thft  wifids  asioas  the  Iwiae , 
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To  -n-attli  seme  shipy.  reok,  or  commune 
Wi'.h  poor  S3u!s  drowning  in  the  hold 
Or  "■■iiTes  :— yielfl  their  comfort  cold 
And  see  them  h%If-way  to  the  moon, 
tie  ifle  led  streak  of  morning  warns 
ihcui  back  10  their  dark  beds,  or  urns. " 

"  Why  gather  you  those  flossy  flowers 
A  breath  would  scatter,?" — "  Slarry,  maid. 
For  fortune  tL'Uing"— Zany  said 
"  Xo'.v  thii  shall  JIaaon  bo,  and  this 
Your  pretty  Httlf!  sfllf,  I  wis  : 
Mari:  me  :  if  with  ray  heit  of  breath 
1  blow  this  floss  whole  from  the  stem 
— y,iur  L-mbiem— you'll  be  manied." 
"  B;ow  then" — He  puffed — ''  Not  0!^e  of  them 
Ker.iains"— But  while  he  spoka,  a  gtst 
Had  bared  the  second  as  the  first. 
"  And  what  means  that" — asked  Beatrice 
(His  face  had  darkened  in  a  trice) 
'•  .Marry,  my  dear,  a  doom  accursed 
V/iica  t.'se  wind  conjures  thus,  a  wraith 
Cam?  in  it,  with  the  oraea— Death." 
"  You  rriihten  me  with  follies— poh  !■ 
A  fool  nnd  flower  to  strike  such  awe 
As  tiiriiicd  me  for  a  second — come, 
I,ef.5  to  the  oifhard  haste,  whose  wall 
With  fruit  is  now  in  richest  bloom, 
Apples  and  pears  and  plums,  and  all 
The  choicest  I  wLU  take  from  it. 

The  basket  you  must  caiTy  back 

Will,  richer  be,  sir,  than  your  wit. 

And  than  your  fortune-tellhig  fit 

A  sweeter  guerdon  too" — "  Good  lack  ! 

How  sudden  changed-the  day  has  grown.  I 

The  distant  sea  is  raven  black — 

A  storm  I— I  catch  its  angry  moan 

Coining  from  where,  beneath  the  rack, 

Yon  vessel's  sail  is  overblown  : 

^\'hcn  weather's  fair,  I'm  well ;  when  foul, 

I'm  heavy  as  a  noon-day  owl. 

Or,  like  my  dog  without  a  bone  : — 

Bnt  haste — wore  in  the  tempest's  frown ; 

3'he  til  st  big  drops  of  rain  come  down . " 

And,  Bc.ntrice,  the  whUo  alarm 
In  her  white  bosom  panted  thick, 
Tucking  her  ribbond  kirtle  quick, 
'    Beat  to  tlie  bla.st,  skirrcd  down  the  path, 
Witli  now  and  then  a  litfo  cry. 
Like  frightened  j)lover  o'er  tlie  heath, 
Or  sea  lark  by  the  twilight  shore  ; — 
And,  as  the  rain  began  to  pour 
In  heavy  deluge,  reached  the  Faxm. 

PART  THIRD.— THE  SHTP^yRECIC 
RTiile  yet  half  sunny  blue  and  half  in  cloud, 

^Vi  athful  and  low  the  summer  sky  appeared, 
Manon,  regardless  of  the  blast  which  bowed 

The  rows  of  elms  and  sycamore,  many  yeared, 
Thinking  of  her  sea  lover,  still  endeared, 

■Whoso  full-sailed  vessel  now  approached  the  bay, 
Entered  the  little  pinnace  which  oft  boro 

Her  bc.iuty  louelily  alone  along  the  spray, 
With  fancier  sweet  as  breath  of  flowers  from  shore. 

And,  loosing  with  swifthand  the  white  sail,  outward  bore. 

Ah  !  why  did  she  thus  leave  the  landward  sky, 

Still  clear  and  bright,  though  saddened,  still  secue, 
Like  herlato  lover,  visitant  on  high, 

Drawn  by  resistloBs  impulse  toward  a  lure, 
Poiibtful  at  best  ?  What  will  not  love  endure  ?— 

V/li:it  ilara  for  the  beloved  who  live  ?— albeit 
The  iKMvcns  ii.ive  sent  a  minister  to  warn  ; 

j;ut  this  she  now  half  deemed  a  dream,  a  cheat 
Of  phantasy  in  one  distract  and  lorue 

Betwist  a  living  heart  and  one  long  in  the  um. 

But  spirits,  like  the  skies,  are  everywhere 
And  of  this  double  truth  Rethought  no  more, 
.   Ci  -  ;.Jt  the  sail  how  best  her  boat  might  wear 
A;;,  ■.iust  the  tempest  broadening  to  the  shore : 
V:  :i.  g  'sts  swept  by  ;  far  off  she  heard  its  roar 
1:1..;  the  surge  line,  pale  buneath  the  gloom, 
i,h:e  iips  of  foam  that  show  the  maddened  mind, 

Ic  crashed  thatiiunder  from  its  dome  of  doom, 
,.•  <l  f  i  :n  lU  cloudy  distance,  anger-blind, 

.:  .1         us  aiuiighty,  rushed  the  ruining  wind. 

J    ,     '.li  J  p^im.'.co,  like  a  storm- winged  gull, 

r..)W  scudding  in  a  headland's  shelter,  passedl 
'lo ward  the  wide  tumult.of  tliet/enjpesijiiuU 


Andblacl;.  'mid  flying  spr.xys,  its  strained  mast, 
Eont  to  thcsi'lelong  currents  of  the  blast — 

Even  as  l>er  love-pale  spirit,  desperately 
Setting  against  its  fate  :  and  now,  unseen,  ' 

The  sun  w.a;;  suikiijg  through  the  gloom  and  sea. 
When  the  great  barque  in  hglitniog's  awesome  sheen 

.Loomed  near ;  the  vast  waveS  rolling  o'er  her  lea. 

And  on  tho-Jlaming  prow  one  figure  wUd— 'twas  He. 

c'lose  on  the  hearlland's  reefs  through  boiling  surge. 

Blackening  and  lo.!it,  the  abandoned  liarque  o'erblown 
Rolls  to  its  ruiii  through  each  swinging  sui-ge, 

Xor  hear  its  cabin'd  crew  death's  long  *hore  moan ; 
For  most  in  di  tiaken  sleep  lie  leaden  prone. 

The  while  the  reckless  rest  carousing  drain 
Wines  of  the  aia))er  tropic,  muscadel 

And  mead,  with  senses  drowned  against  their  bane. 
To  fate  indifferent,  hewever  fell,  ■ 

Though  dr  ove  the  vessel  toward  the  abysmal  brink  of  hell. 

The  wind  appeared  to  lull  a  little  while, 

White  M.anon,  clinging  to  the  pinnace  mast, 
Cried  as  the  lightning  ht  her  fearless  smile, 

"Tlius  have  I  coma  to  meet  you  in  the  vast 
Of  stormy  waters,  like  a  spirit  passed 

Into  eternity;  love  knows  not  fear: 
Reach  me  your  hand,  and  help  me  to  your  heart. 

Even  though  the  desolate  ship  may  be  our  bier, 
At  least,  oh  Julas,  we  no  more  shall  part— 

You  hold  me,  lift  me, — I  am  safe ; — why  Is't  you  start  1" 

He  answered  not,  nor  whUe  upon  his  breast 

She  hung,  and^  for  a  second  lip  drew  nigh 
To  lip,  was  lover  more  by  love  addressed  ; 

For  ere  the  burst  of  lightning  left  the  sky 
Together  smitten  fell  they,  suddenly 

Clasped  in  death ! — and  passed  each  soul  away 
In  horror  first— in  thoughtless  wonder  soon, 

T.ike  winds  into  tlie  wide  night  o'er  the  spray 
Of  ocean's  rolling  waste  ;  from  mortal  swoon 

Scare  wakened  yet— two  phantoms  floating  toward  the 
moon. 

But  spirits  swift  collect  tlieir  consciousness, 

And  each  to  each  was  known,  and  both  drew  near  j 
Aiid  Manon's  voicele.ss  love  even  sought  to  bless 

TUo  death  which  linked  her  unto  one  so  dear, 
When,  in  the  blank,  black  void  arose  a  <Irear 

And  strange,  demoniac-visagcd  shadowy  throng, 
Who,  as  the  night  wind  cleaves  a  cloud  and  rolls, 

One-half  in  darkness,  linro  him  off  among  , 
Their  influences — parting  thus  t\\  o  sonls 

By  spaces-vaster  far  than  those  between  the  Poles^ 

Ah  !  Pity  IManon's  ghost,  lonelied  by  fate, 

And  left  with  grief  to  seek  a  heaven  forlorn, 
Like  a  poor  bird  mourning  its  vanished  ipate  :— > 

But  woe  is  brief  to  a  pure  soul  new  born  ;  I 
And  from  the  calm  rose  levels  of  the  moi  n  ' 

Love's  truer  spirit  soon  o'er  ocean's  floor 
Appeared  to  solace  her— a  Shape  which  shone 

Bright  as  her  own,  and,  the  whilej  passed  they  0*64  ' 
The  seas,  dispelled  her  anguish  for  that  one 

Lost  but  a  while— then  rose  amid  the  sta  rs  of  Dawn. 


THE  THREATENED  FAMINE  IN  CAL* 
CUTTA. 

The  successive  reports  transmitted  from  Calcutta  by 
no  means  reduce  the  magnitude  of  the  threatened  ca- 
lamity of  famine  in  Bengal.  Although  the  direct  effects 
of  scarcity  will  probably  not  present  themselves  be- 
fore March,  all  the  portents  of  coming  distress  are  pre- 
sent and  are  rousing  the  Viceregal  and  provincial 
Governments  of  India  to  activity.  We  have  to  do  in 
Bengal,  not  including  Assam  and  Orissa,with  apopula- 
tion  of  sixty  millions  hving  on  rice  and  following  its 
cultivatiqn  as  their  chief  occupation.  Happily  the 
failure  of  the  rice  crop  from  want  of  rain  is  not  uni- 
versal in  Bengal,  for  such  an  occurrence  might  strike 
the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  Government  in 
the  world  with  dismay.  According  to  the  latest  ac- 
counts, the  failure  of  the  crops  is  expected  to 
be  confined  to  the  Patna  and  Bhamulpore  divisions, 
the  districts  of  Dinajepore,  Runpore,  Bograh  and  parts 
of  Kajahaney,  Maldah  and  Moorshedabad.  The  crops  in 
thesedistrictsare  expected  to  yieldatmost  three-eighths 
of  anaverage.  A  closer  calculationmadein India byper- 
sons  of  great  experiencegivoe  thenumberof  persons  who 
will  have  to  be  provided  with  food,  by  extraordinaiy 
means  as  one-third„of  the  populurtiojQ,  oi  Bengiil,  or 
39  tvyenty  Bullitmst 


now  TO  TREAT  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS. 
If  parents  would  retain  their  children  under  thei^ 
own  supervision  the  coming  long  winter  evenings,  let 
them  make  home  attractive,  or  go  with  them  to  inno- 
cent recreations  out-side  their  home.  Youth  lovea 
brightnes.?,  and  will  have  it.  It  is  only-  a  question, 
wliether  it  will  be  with  your  sanction,  or  without  it. 
Re  wise  in  this  regard,  and  do  not  imagine  that  ta 
draw  the  cord  of  restraint  tightly  will  efiect  that 
which  you  de.sire.  Enter  into  their  feelings  ;  remem- 
Vier  your  own  at  that  period  of  life.  Do  not  fall  into 
tlie  habit  of  some  families,  where  each  goes  his  sepa- 
rate way  to  pleasure  and  relaxation.  This  has  been 
the  dismemberment  of  many  a  promising  household, 
which  might  have  been  happy  and  prosperous  to  tha 
end. 


AUTUMN  EVENINGS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
The  bright  autumn  days  are  lovely  to  the  city 
people  who  still  hnger  at  their  country  boarding- 
house.s.  But  -when  the  cold  evenings,  without  fire, 
and  with  kerosene,  come,  the  city  boarder  longs  for 
warm  feet  and  the  bright  gaslight  to  read  by.  These 
things  shorten  the  stay  of  city  boarders,  and  hurry 
them  back  to  town,  when  else  they  would  love  to 
linger  a  few  pleasant  weeks  away.  Our  country  friends 
might  take  note  of  this,  and  render  it  possible,  at  least 
with  a  cheerful  wood  fire  after  dark,  for  their  summer 
guests  to  get  through  their  evenings  comfortably.  City 
people  have  not  yet  learned  to  go  to  bed  with  tha 
hens,  and  are  unable,with  such  dismal  prospects  withia 
the  house,  to  know  how  to  spend  their  evenings,  espe- 
cially when  the  roada  are  too  dark  forilooomotion  out) 
of  doors. 


DAUGHTERS  OP  THE  RICH. 
No  class  of  women  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  tha  , 
daughters  of  rich  men,  who,  having  real  forqe  and, 
energy  of  character,  have  no  vent  for  it,  because  fa-.| 
shion  requires  them  to_  sit  still  and  fold  their  h»,nds. 
It  does  not  require  this  of  their  brothers.  They  ara 
applanded  when  they  grow  restive  under  it,  and,^ 
breAiag  their  bounds,  iifterest  themselves  in  a  manly 
way  in  something  besides  mere  pleasure.  But  let  a, 
daughter  try  it,  an^I  immediately  the  awful  Mra.^ 
Grundy  starts  up,  and  points  to  her  worsted  dogs  and, 
cats,  and  her  croquet  ground,  and  her  French  dress-] 
maker,  and  bids  the  daughter  of  the  millionaire  still,: 
her  pulses,  and  close  her  eyes  and  ears  to  her  possibili-i 
ties,  and  think  of  nothing  but  husband-hunting.  Wa 
never  can  know  how  many  real  heroines  are  behind 
this  wall  of  restriction,  till  what  is  called  "  adverse" ' 
fate  .sets  them  free  to  stand  upon  their  own  feet,  and 
to  use  their  own  hands,  and  know  their  own  powers 
which  had  been  dwaifed  almost  tt)  extinction  by  in- 
action, 

RUSSIAN  EXTENSION  IN  THE  EAST. 
Wti  must,  despite  Count  SchouvalofTs  promise,  look 
-upon  the  Oxus  Valley,  from  the  Aral  Sea  to  tha, 
Afghan  frontier,  as  permanently  added  to  the  Russian 
Empire.  England,  with  her  immense  Eastern  realm, 
is  bound  to  keep  a  sharp  watch  over  the  development 
of  Russian,  gower  in  a  quarter  whence  for  ages  the 
desire  of  conquest  went  forth  in  incessant  .-itrotims. 
The  acquisition  of  Kluva,  for  such  iiv  is,  fenced  about 
by  stringent  barriers  and  accompanied  by  conditions 
manifestly  intended  to  serve  as  modes  of  growth,  is  a 
grave  fact  and  a  hard  morsel  for  statesmen  to '  digest. 
The  Afghan  looking  out  from  the  *  battlements 
of  Herat,  the  Turcoman  idling  in  the  bazaars  of 
Merv,  the  Persian  lounging  in  Teheran,  will  under- 
stand its  deep  importance  ;  and  if  the  secret  should 
escape  western  penetration,  it  is  plain  that  tho 
possession  of  the  Oxus  Valley  by  Russia  alters  her 
relation  towards  the  only  neigbouring  states 
which  have  any  pretensions  to  a  settled  Government  ' 
The  conquest  of  Khiva  is  a  menace  to  Persia  and 
Afghanistan,  9-nd  through  them  to  British  power  in 
the  East.  No  promise.?,  no  soothing  statenienta 
about  commerce,  no  paiado  ijf  anti-slavery  doctrines, 
can  conceal  the  fact  that  Russia  has  made  a  striilo 
forward  so  great  as  to  imperil  peace  in  the  East.  We 
may  go  to  sleep  upon  it,  busied  about  any  other 
thing,  we  may  turn  our  eyes  away  from  a  growth  ol 
ower  so  _  menacing  ;  yet,  on  the  first  occasion  which 
aiouses  into  activity  the  complex  politic  d  and  geogra- 
phical entity  wo  call  the  Eastern  Question,  not  oaly 
England  and  India,  but  Continental  Europe,  will  sea 
in  a  moment  wha1>.\yas  poteatially.reaolved  iu  the  con- 
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REX  LAMBTON'S  PERIL. 

By  W.  R.  T. 

On  a  fine  summer  morning  I  sat  reading  my  Times  > 
in  the  Carlton  Club,  when  my  eyo  was  attiactod  to  a 
paragraph  headed, 

"  A  FEAKFCL  TUAGEDY  tX  BLOEKOCK.    Alf  Of  FICEB ,  OF 
TEE  — TH  HUSSAKS'  ACCUSED  OF  M01lD£a." 

Now,  as  I  was  a  captain  in  this  name  regiment,  I  reud 
the  following  account  with  the  greatest  curiosity  'and 
ttstonishineiit  : — 

Last  night  a  fearful  tragedy  took  place  atthe  town 
of  Bluerock,  by  which  some  of  the  highest  families  in 
the  land  will  be  sufferers.  Mr.  Richard  Kirkham,  an 
extensive  millowner,  was  most  foully  mui'dered, 
andMr.  Reginald  Lambtou,  of  the  — th  Hussars, 
has  been  anested,  and  to-day  will  be  examined 
before  the  sitting  magistrate.  'The  whole  affair 
is  wrapped  up  in  much  mystery,  and  is  causing  great 
excitement  in  Bluerock.  Further  particulars  in  a 
second  edition." 

I  waited  for  nothing,  but  calling  my  servant,  bade 
him  "pack  up  my  traps  and  start  olf  for  Blucn-ock  Bar- 
racks as  soon  as  possible.  I  myself  hurried  to  Scotland 
Yard  to  Secure  the  services  of  the  cleverest  detective 
to  be  had,  as  I  nevd^*,  from  the  fir.st,  beheved  that  my 
bosom  friend,  Jies  Lambton,  could  be  guilty  of  such' 
a  crime  asthis.  -Ifo ;  I  would  never  beUeve  it,  although 
all  the  j'udgt.s  in.  England  pronounced  sentence  against 
him,  and  as  many  juries  brought  in  verdicts  to  cor- 
respbnd.  Yet,  still  I  would  trust  in  him,  and  rely 
upon  his  word  ;  and  if,  once  he  said,  "  Sedgcwick,  old 
man,  I  am  innocent,"  no  power  on  earth  would  make 
xno  think  otherwise. 

Since  ever  he  joined  the  regiment,  he  and  I  had  been 
the  most  intimate  of  friends  ;  in  fact,  we  were  in- 
separable, aa<i  I  don't  think  that  Rex  would  have 
done  anything  of  importance  without  first  consulting 
ine.  I  was  his  senior  by  three  or  four  years,  and  also 
in  the  regiment. 

Reginald  Lambton  was  an  orphan,  apd  belonged  to 
a  good  old  Border  family,  "  who  had  a  short  pm-se  and  - 
a  long  pedigree."  He  hud  not  a  relation  in  the  world, 
except  an  old  uncle,  who  could  never  bear  the  sight  of 
him,  nor  ever  listen  with  patience  to  the  name  of  his 
nephew.  He  was  Lambton's  maternal  uncle,  and  when 
his  sister  married  Johnstone  Lambton  he  vov»ed  never 
to  speak  to  her  more,  and  he  kept  his  word.  When 
Rex  joined  the  — th  Hussars,  I  was  attracted  to  him 
by  his  open  and  winning  manner,  and  also  by  the  fact 
3if  his  coming  from  the  same  county  aa  myself. 

At  that  time  we  were  quartered  in  D  ,  and 

tmongst  the  houses  to  which  we  had  entree  was  that 
of  a  Mr.  Hai'leigh.  Perhaps  we  visited  there  too  often, 
but  the  ever-welcoming  smile  of  our  amiable  hostess, 
coupled  with  the  chai-ms  of  her  lovely,  animated 
daughters,  proved  a  sore  temptation,  and  one  which 
we  did  not  even  attempt  to  resist.  Between  Mary — 
the  eldest  of  (he  fair  group — and  Res  a  strong  attach- 
ment sprung  up.  No  one  seemed  to  notice  this^  but 
myself,  and  on  making  some  inquiries  I  found  that 
Mis  i  Harleigh  was  destined  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
Mr.  Kirkham — a  large  and  flourishing  millowner  in 
Bluerock — and,  also,  that  there  wasnolove  in  question, 
but  that  she  had  simply  consented  to  give  him  hej^ 
hand  in  obedience  to  her  father's  wishes. 

I  watched  Rex  and  her  vei-y  often,  and  at  last  I  felt 
I  must  interfere,  for  what  seemed  at  fii'st  to  be  a  mere 
flirtation  was  rapidly  developing  into  a  lasting  and 
deep-rooted  afiection.  For  both  their  sakes  I  mus^ 
speak  to  Rex.  Though  conscious  of  the  difiiculty  of 
the  task  before  me,  I  considered  it  but  just  to  MLas 
Harleigh,  and  also  to  Rex,  to  point  out  the  brink  on 
which  they  stood  ere  it  was  too  late. 
One  eveuing.  I  took  Lambton  into  my.  ^oo^aod  told. 


him  all  I  had  learned.  He  heard  me  through  to  the 
end  calmly  and  patiently,  and  then,  with  a  pained, 
puzzled  look,  said,  "  Well,  Sedgewick,  what  dotj-ou  ad- 
vise me  to  do  ?" 

"  Apply  for  leave,  and  get  away  from  the  town  as 
soon  as  you  can.  Wo  shan't  be  long  here, -at  any  rate, 
and  you  might  yet  have  time  to  recover  ivom.  the  '  at- 
tack.' "  « 

"  But,  Alf,  I  love  her  so,  and  I  am  sure  she  is  not 
indifferent  to  me.  Could  we  not  manage  somehow 
to  get  rid  of  this  old  fellow  ?  She  does  not  need  to 
mart-y  him  unless  she  likes.  I  will  ask  her  to  elope 
with  me  ;  I  think  she  would  do  it  for  my  sake.  You 
will  help  me,  won't  you,  old  man  V 

Rex  never  aijpeare.d  more  interesting  to  me  than  he 
did  just  then,  as  I  contemplated  himfrom  the  depths 
of  my  easy  chair.  He  stood  looking  down  upon  me 
with  those  large  blue  eyes  of  his,  which  all  the  women 
were  so  fond  of,  until  I  felt  almost  inclined  to  yield  ; 
but,  calling  all  my  strength  of  will  to  my  aid,  I  re- 
phed,  decisively,  "  No,  Rex,  I  will  not,  and  don't  you 
insult  Miss  Hailcigh  by  asking  her  to  do  any  such 
thing.  Remember,  she  has  pledged  her  word,  and  I 
am  sure  you  arc  the  last  man  on  earth  to  cause  her  to 
brcidi  it." 

"  Then,  I  am  off-i-although,  Alf,  it>is  hard  ;  and  we 
both  must  suffer;  But  I  -would  rather  die  than  that 
that  girl  should  act  dishonoura:bly  at  my  sirggestion. 
But  now,"  he  said,  alter  a  pause,  "  1  don't  thmk  she 
would,  even  for  me.  There,  is  not  a  finer  woman  on 
thio  e-ii  th  than  Mary  Harleigh,  and  if  I  cannot  ]jaake 
her  my  \viiu,  I  will  hve  and  die  a  bachelor." 

iiuUo  !  Lambton,  going  in  for  heroics  ?"  said 
Willi, u,i  :SUi:at,  a  captain  in  the— th,  putting  in  his 
head  ax,  my  door.  "  And  who  is  this  fair  and  angehc 
creature  to  whom  Lieutenant  Lambton  vows  such 
cou.-itancy  ?  Not  Miss  Harleigh,  I  hope,  because,  if  so, 
you  may  reconcile  yourself  at  once  to  single  blessed- 
ness." 

I  could  see  that  poor  Rex  was  almost  bursting  with 
pjassiou,  and  that  a  httle  more  pressure  on  his  temper 
■n'ouid  make  him  explode  ;  so  1  here  ■interfered,  and  ; 
chaUeuging  Stuart  to  a  game  at  billiards,  led  him  off, 
and  left  Lambton  to  himself.  On  my  return,  I  found 
a  note  on  my  table,  tellmg  ma  that  the  Colonel  had 
gi-antcd  him  the  necessary  absence,  and  that  he  had 
gone — he  did  not  exactly  knov/  where. 

Before  Rex  rejoined  we  had  left  D  ;  and  until 

a  few  mouths  piior  to  my  tale  we  had  never  been 
quartered  anywhere  new  the  Harleigh' s,  nor  seen 
anything  of  them.  Rex' one  day  pointed  out  to  mo  in 
the  Trims  the  maniage  of  Miss  Mary  Harleigh  to  Ri- 
chard Eli'kham,  Esq.  He  was  very  dull,  I  noticed,  for 
a  few  days,  but  he  made  vigorous  efforts  to  overcome 
his  depression,  and  succeeded  admirably.  He  never 
n.i?iii  ioued  her  name  to  lue,  and  in  all  our  intercourse 
Vie  u'j','1  r  touched  on  the  subject,  both  seeming  to 
avoid  it  ijy  mutual  consent. 

Six  uu'iitlis  before  this  unfoi'tunate  occurrence  we 
were  ilrdticd  to  Bluerock,  and  Mr.  Kirkham,  being 
fond  01  di.aplay  iind  gaiety,  we  were  being  constantly 
invited  to  his  house,  and  Rex  and  Mia.  Kirkham  were 
very  much  thrown  together.  They  were  constantly 
meeting  at  balls,  concerts,  and  all  the  usual  entertain- 
ments which  people  in  their  position  in  hie  have  re- 
couise  to  for  the  purpose  of  killing  time.  Yet,  al- 
though I  watched  them  anxiously,  I  could  not  detect 
in  the  conduct  of  either  the  least  approach  to  anything 
but  friendship.  Stuart  was  also  a  constiint  visitor  at 
their  house,  and  seemed  to  me  to  fawn  and  cringe  to 
Mr.  Knkham  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner.  * 

I  had  got  a  month's  leave,  and  was  in  London,  see- 
ing my  solicitor  on  some  business  -I  had  to  transact, 
when  I  read  this  most  startling  and  terrible  affair  in 
the  Times. 

On  my  arriving  at  Scotland  Yard  I  asked  for  the 
most  acute  detective,  and  was  '  introduced  by  the  in- 
spector to  a  quiet,  gentlemanly-looking  man,  whom 
he  informed  me  was  Mr.  Baker,  the  best  man  I  could 
have.  The  latter  seemed  to  be  far  better  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  murder  than  I  was,  and,  as  w;e 
drove  to  the  station,  informed  that  Mr.  Kirkham  had. 
been  murdered  on  his  way  home,  that  Mr.  Regi- 
nald Lambtou  had  been  found  leaning  over  the  body^ 
all  covered  with  blood,  and  that  a  man  had  sworti  to 
having  heard  them  in  violent  altercation  a  few  mi- 
nutes before. 

All- this  staggered  jattj  but  whejt.the-detective.tolcL 


me  that  Lambton  would  not  eay  where  he  had  spent 
the  afternoon,  and  would  give  no  satisfactory  answer 
to  any  questions  asked  him,  I  was  quite  perplexed,  and 
fairly  at  my  wits  end.  , 

When  we  anived  at?  the  station  we  were  f^unate 
in  finding  a  train  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Bluerock, 
which  we  entered,  and  were  whirled  along  at  expresi 
speed  towards  our  deafcination.  Baker  had  had  a  slight 
monetary  transaction  with  the  guard,  and  we  were  un- 
disturbed by  other  passengers.  I  lay  back  in  a  come? 
and  tried  to  think,  but  my  brain  was  in  such  a  condi« 
tion  that  anything  Lke  clear  reasoning  was  an  uttel 
impoBsibiUty.  Baker  sat  in  another  cornfer,  coolly  and 
collectedly  reading  his  newspaper,  and  seemed  to  m< 
to  have  no  other  tbfought  thin  what  he  was  perusing. 
Thus  we  sat ;  I  stnnetimes  hearing  the  train,  as  it 
rattled  along  on  ita  course,  singing, "  He  is  guilty  !  h*  is 
guilty  !"  and  agaia  it  would  sing,  "  He  cannot  be  1  h<j 
cannot  be  1"  Bafcer  was  so  provokingly  tranquil  I 
could  have  struck  him  ;  he  was  so  methodical,  turning 
his  paper  and  fol(fng  it  up  in  the  same  manner  that  a 
per.son  would  da  who  had  not  a  single  care  on  hi^ 
mind.  The  very  rustle  of  the  paper  jarred  upon  my 
nerves,  and  I  fed;  inclined  to  snatch  it  out  of  his  hands 
and  fling  it  out  of  the  window.  By  a  violent  effort  I 
restrained  myself,  and  reflected  that  perhaps  poor 
Rex.'s  life  depended  on  this  man's acutenesa  and  Baga« 
city.  _  * 

When  we  were  within  a  few  miles  of  our  joumey'a 
end,  and  Bak*  having  seemingly  mastered  the  con« 
tents  of  his  niewspaper — advertisements  and  all — h< 
addressed  me  in  his  smooth,  equable  voice,  which  6« 
startled  me  thsat  I  fairly  jumped  from  my  seat. 

"  Now,  Captain  Sedgewick,"  he  said,  "  I  have  only 
one  request  \o  make,  and  that  is,  that  in  this  unfor- 
tunate business  you  will  be  wholly  and  solely  guided 
by  me,  and  ^ill  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  my  ar- 
rangements, although  you  may,  perhaps,  think  them 
strange,  and.  not  at  aU  to  your  friend's  advantage.  I 
hare  a  way  of  my  own  in  those  things,  and  must  not 
be  meddled  with.  Promise  me  this  faithfully,  or  I  go 
back  to  Lcmdon  by  the  first  train.  Do  you  agree  to 
my 'terms 

Of  cour;»  I  willingly  accepted  his  proposition ;  and, 

having  do'ae  so,  he  continued  : 

"  I  havev  been  considering  the  case,  and,  so  far  as  I 
am  acqua&ted  with  the  facts,  I  think  the  best  way  to' 
;'roceed  v^^LU.  be  to  keep  every  one  in  the  dark  concern- 
;.ig  w  ho  I.  am,  and  what  is  my  business  ;  and,  as  I  waa 
once  dowin  here  before  in  a  robbery  case,  I  wiU  disguisa 
myself  so.  that  the  pohce  may  not  recognise  me  ;  fot 
'chsy  would  throw  every  obstacle  in  my  way  that  they 
could,  as  they  don't  like  anything  to  be  discovered 
but  by  themselves."  While  speSdng,  he  produced 
from  his  bag  a  black  wig  and  luxuriant  whiskers- 
which,  vcfcen  donned,  so  altered  his  appearance  that  I 
was  stDtick  dumb  with  astonishment.  A  minute  be* 
fore  he  resembled  a  middle-aged  gentleman  of  tha 
lawyer  or  doctor'  stamp,  but  now,  behold  him,  a  fina 
dashing  young  feUow,  with  a  whisker  and  moustache 
that  apfy  swell  might  be  proud  of,  and  which  showed 
to  the  best  advantage  his  naturally  good  dark  eyea 
and  ^^ite  teeth.  A  further  change  of  his  coat,  for  ona 
of  mote  fashionable  make,  completed  his  disguise. 

Now,  you  must  call  me  your  coiisin  from  abroad, 
and  introduce  me  to  as  many  of  your  set  as  possible^ 
Nay,  don't  be  afraid,"  he  continued,  seeing  my  look  o^ 
distaay,  "  I  will  not  disgrace  you,  I  warrant,  and  don't 
let  any  one  iave  the  sUghtest  clue  to  my  identity. 
Not.  even  Mr.  Lambton  or  his  la-s\-yer.  If  f  here  is  any. 
thing  to  be  found  uut  I  will  manage  it  somehow,  and 
let  .me  tell  you,  Captain,  that  it  is  not  often  I  take  to 
people,  but  1  have  taken  to  you,  and  will  work  for  yotj 
fritend  to  the  very  best  of  my  ability." 

1  shook  his  hand  warmly,  and  promised  to  attend- 
to  his  directions.  Just  then  the  train  gUded  into  tha 
Biluerock  Station,  and,  having  entered  a  cab,  we  wero 
drrven  to  th^  principal  hotel,  where  Baker  intended  to 
remain  while  in  the  tow-n.  I  left  him  there,  and  al* 
once  proceeded  to  the  barracks,  where  I  found  Colonel 
Waldron.  He,  in  a  few  brief  words,  informed  me  of  all 
that  had  takeu  place  since  my  departm-e,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  "  as  for  myself,  I  may  say  that  I 
would  stake  everything  1  have  in  the  world  on  Lamb* 
ton's  innocence,  and  there  is  only  one  man  in  the  regi- 
ment  who  thinks  differently,  and  that  exception  is 
Stuaj't." 

Oh,  how  happy  I  felt  when  I  heard  thi.=i  assurance 
from  the  lips  of  my  commanding  officer.  I  knew  ReX 
was  a  favourite  amongst  his  brother  soldiers,  but  then, 
a^^ain,  I  knew  how  many  were  merely  fair-weathet 
friend.^,  wlio,  en  tho  first  approach  of  uusfortune,  would 
turn  their  backs  upon  him,  and  join  in  the  cry  againslj 
him. .  Stuaru  X  alwajs-knew  to  baTS  a  eeciet antlpM 
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Ihy  to  Res,  aad  was  not  atall  surpiiseJ  to  flad  liira  on 
the  opposite  side. 

What  the  Colonel  told  me  «waa  as  follows  : — On  that 
?atal  afternoon  Ris  went  oujt  -without  mentioning  to 
my  one  whore  he  was  going^.  and  was  seen  to  take  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Kirkham's  ^liouse.  ICo  ti-ace  of  him 
could  be  found  till  a  man,  fiassing  along  hj  the  side  of 
the  river,  saw  two  persons  in  violent  altercation,  ono 
of  which  he  swore  v.as  Res  and  the  other  Mr.  Kirk- 
ham.  He  further  stfited  tSiat  he  had  nut  prooeeded 
far  when  he  heard  the  report  of  .a  pLstol,  and,  fe-oring 
mischief,  returned,  and  found  Res  loaning  over  Mr. 
Kirkham  and,  as  he  said,  rifling  his  lireast  pockets. 
5ome  other  people  c.ime  xrp,  among  whom  was  Captain 
Stuart.  Lambton  was  acrested,  brought  to  Bluerock, 
and  lodged  in  jail.. 

In  the  dead  man's  right  band  was  found  part  of  a 
"bill  for  £1,000,  which  had  evidently  been  torn  in  the 
Struggle.  On  the  back  of  the  fragment  was  written, 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  deceased,  "  This  bill  was 

forged  by   ,  '  here  the  paper  was  torn.  Evei-y 

effort  was  made  to  trace;  the  missing  scr.ip  of  paper, 
but  it  could  not  be  found.  liex  was  searched,  and  his 
clothes  ripped,  but  no  paper  was  to  be  $ecQ.  This 
Borely  -puzzled  the  poiiee  ;  neither  could  the  pistol  be 
found — and  this  was  also  another  mystery.  Rex,  when 
asked  where  he  had  s^nt  his  time,  posititely  refused 
to  answer  ;  and  on  his>-examinatiou  before  the  magis- 
trate merely  said,  "1  am  not  guilty,"  and  refused  to 
make  any  response  to  the  numerous  questions  put  to 
him.  He  had  been  rcmauded  to  take  his  trial  ."vt  tho 
forthcoming  assize.?,  which  would  be  held  in  a  month. 
The  magistrate  refused  to  take  bail,  and  Lambton  was 
conveyed  back  to  prison.  Stuart  had  given  evidence 
for  the  prosecutio'  ,  and  was  known  to  have  done  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  prejudice  the  magistrate  against 
•the  prisoner.  I  saw  Bomo  of  my  brother  officer.^',  who 
■vfere  all  quite  sad  at  poor  Ijambton's  misfortune  ;  but 
expressed  their  thornbugh  conviction  of  his  innocence. 
I  soon  niter  i-etumfjd  to  the  hotel  and  found  that .ilr. 
Baker  had  gone  oirt^  but  had  left  a  mesoago  for  me  to 
await  arrival.  He  came  in  in  about  an  hour,  and  on 
>ny*aBking  him  to  accompany  me  to  tho  prison  to  see 
Ilex,  he  told  me  that  I  was  too  late  for  that  day. 

"  I  have  been  to  the  spot,  and  have  taken  the  di- 
toensions  of  a  footmark  which  is  pLiinly  visible 
Where  the  struggliB  took  place.  1  have  also  learned  all 
'the  particulars,  as  far  as  can  be  ^learned,  from  tho 
police,  and  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with 
the  man  who  hasicharge  of  the  case,  I  managed,  by  a 
little  judicious  pnmpiug  on  my  p'lrt,  to  get  his  ojii- 
nion  upon  the  snbject.  The  only  thing  which  per- 
plexes them  is  the  question.  What  has  become  of  tho 
pistol,  and  also  the  remainder  of  the  bilL  Now,  I 
have  done  a  good  deal  to-day,  although  you  may  not 
consider  it  much,  and  I  want  you  to  take  mo  to  your 
me«3  this  evening,  as  I  want  to  get  a  good  look  at 
this  Captain  Stytu't.  Try  and  get  me  one  of  Lamb- 
ton's  shoes  also." 

I  wasagreeablysurprised!atthemannerinwhich  Baker 
conducted  himself.  He  was  so  quiet  arid  gentlemanly, 
and  managed  by  some  means  to  ingratiate  himself  into 
Stuart's  good  graces  ;  indeed,  that  indi\idual  seemed 
quite  taken  by  of  him,  and  did  all  in  hLs  power  to  make 
ft  favourable  impression  upon  his  new  acquaintance. 
Wo  got  very  little  further  information  concerning 
tny  friend's  case-  -all  seeming  to  avoid  the  "matter  in 
Btuart's  presence — but  I  contrived  to  get  an  old  shoe 
Df  Lambton' 3,  and  gave  it  to  Baker,  ^who  leceivedjit 
Vyith  much  satisfaction. 

Next  morning  he  told  me  that  he  had  measured  it, 
lind  found  the "  footprint  much  larger  ;  therefore,  it 
could  not  have  been  made  by  Rex.  He  did  not  seem 
to  put  much  trust  in  that  fact,  as  we  had  no  trace  of 
the  person  who  had  made  the  mark.'lbut  he  observed, 
"  Every  httle  helps." 

In  the  forenoon  I  called  at  the  prison,  and  was  ad- 
tnitted  to  see  my  friend  for  half  an  hour.  When  I 
fintered  his  cell,  he  was  sitting  with  his  head  bowed 
In  his  hands,  in  a  very  despondent  attitude,  but  on 
looking  up  and  observing  one,  he  brightened  visibly, 
(Old  holding  out  his  hands,  said  wistfully — 
"  You  dofl't  think  me  guilty,  Alf  ?" 
"  No  ;  my  boy,  I  would  stake  my  life  on  your  inno- 
cence, and  Bo  would  all  the  other  fellows." 

•'It  is  a  fearful  position  to  be  in;  but,  thank  God,  I 
Un  not  guilty.  Will  you  go  to  Mrs.  ICirlcham  and  tell 
her  so  frona  me  ?  I  cannot  tell  you  v/here  I  was  that 
afternoon  ;  but  on  my  coming  home,  just  before  I 
reached  the  river,  I  heard  a  shot,  and  quickening  my 
httoe,  hurried  forward.  I  stumbled  over  something  as 
I  turned  the  corner,  and  on  looking  down  found  to  my 
(lorror,  the  body  of  Mr.  Kirkham.  I  knelt  down  to 
toe  if  ho  was  Terv  much  hurt,  when  three  or  four  fel. 


lows  rushed  up,  seized  me,  and  here  I  am.  I  don't 
know  who  killed  the  man,  but  it  w  as  not  I.  Please,  Alf, 
don't  ask  me  where  I  spent  the  aftovnoou  ;  it  is  not 
my  secret,  or  you  should  have  it." 

'After  a  little  further  conversation  I  hurried  off  to 
meet  Baker,  and  we  then  proceeded  to  view  tho  scene. 
It  was  a  lonely  part  of  the.  rond,  wlicre  a  plantation 
Ciimo  down  nearly  to  the  water's  edge,  and  was  quite 
thick  enough  to  afford  concealment  to  anyone  so  in- 
clined. Tho  marks  of  feet  were  plainly  vi.'iible,  ,and 
showed  that  a  struggle  muist  have  taken  place  before 
the  fatal  shot  was  fired. 

I  had  a  Little  Scotch  terrier  with  me — one  of  Dcndy 
Dinniont's  pepper  and  mustard  breed — a  great  fa- 
vourite \ni\x  the  me^s,  and  .a  dog  that  would  face  any 
kind  of  virmin.  While  we  were  mspectiiig  the  foot- 
marks, Elfie  had  been  making  an  examination  foi-  him- 
self. According  to  his  usual  custom  ho  had  been  root- 
ing after  rats,  when  his  violent  barking  and  scraping 
at  a  hole  in  the  b^nk  attracted  our  attention.  Baker, 
went  forward  to  see  what  it  was,  aud  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  spot  than  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surjjrise.  This  brought  me  to  his  side,  when,  judge 
of  my  astonishment  to  sec  the  mu/zlc  of  a  pistol  stick- 
ing out  of  a  rat-hole.  Baker  stooped  down  and  with- 
drew it.  I  instantly  rccogvixed  it.as  oi\c  of  a  brace  of 
pi^lolx  which  I  had  seen  hi  Stuart's  2>osc$fiiion. 

"  This  is  something  gained,"  said  the  detective  ; 
"  but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  let  us  be  seen.  Come 
at  once  to  the  hotel,"  and  off  he  hurried,  concealing 
the  pistol  about  his  person.  When  we  reached  his 
room,  he  locked  t'ue  door^  then  turned  to  me,  aud 
asked — 

"  Whose  pistol  is  this  ?" 

"  Captain  Stuart's.  But  how  did  you  know  I  could 
inform  youj" 

"  By  watching  your  face.  This  is  a  mo'^t  important 
discovery.  We  must  now  trace  Stuart's  movements 
th.at  afterhoon,  and  get  a  measure  of  bis  foot.  I 
nnist  manage  to  got  an  invitation  to  his  )-ooms,  and 
you  will  Come  with  me.  Stay  here  till  I  returnT"  Oft' 
he  went,  lotiviog  me  in  a  state  of  mind  beyond  descrip- 
tion. In  a  couplo  of  hours,  '.vhic'a  seemed  an  age  to 
me,  he  returned,  and  told  me  that  he  had  found  out 
Stuart's  shoemaker,  and  tiie  size  of  his  foot  corres- 
poijded  exactly  with  the  footprints.  He  had  met 
Stuart.,  aad  lucidly  got  an  invitation  to  supper  with 
him. 

WTicn  we  arrived  at  his  quarters,  we  found  th.?t 
tl'.aro  was  to  be  a  regular  party.  Ou  entering,  I  found 
Baker  taking  a  hasty  but  furiivo  glance  round  the 
apartment,  and  immediately  seat  himself  by  the  fire- 
place. I  talked  to  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  a 
slight  acquaintance,  but  watched  Baker  intently.  Sud- 
denly ho  asked, 

"  Stuart  may  I  smoke  ?" 

"  Oh,  cei-tainly.    There  faro  lights,  &c." 

Now,  I  knew  he  had  a  reason  in  this,  because  he 
never  smoked,  and  disliked  the  emell  of  to- 
bacco. While  lighting  his  cigar  ho  contrived  to 
let  it  fall  into  the  grate,  and  in  {licking  it  up  ho  also 
hfted  a  scrap  of  paper  along  with  it,  wliich  he  imme- 
diately conveyed,  unperceived,  to  his  pocket.  Won- 
dering what  new  feature  he  had  discovered,  I  waited 
impatiently  for  his  communicating  with  me,  but  this 
he  seemed  not  to  be  in  any  hurry  to  do,  as  he  sat 
tal'ting  and  chatting  with  those  about  him.  About 
half-past  ten  he  rose,  and  I  foUowe'd  his  example. 
Stuart  accompanied  us  to  the  door,  and  on  parting 
hoped  to  see  Baker  soon. 

"You  will,  you  may  depend  on  it." 

Stuart  looked  at  him  in  what  struck  me  as  n  most 
peculiar  manner,  but  Baker  took  no  notice.  "  Now 
imn-y,"  said  the  latter  a.B  we  were  clear  of  tho  bar- 
racks. "  Come  with  me  at  once  to  the  police-of&ce. 
Stuart  is  the  'murderer,  and  I  hold  the  "proof s." 

My  blood  coursed  wildly  through  my  veins,  and  my 
heart  beat  at  the  thought  of  Rex  once  mote  a  free 
man,  and  walking  the  streets  with  a  pure  and  un- 
blemished character.  On  our  aixival  at  tho  police- 
office  Baker  asked  to  see  the  superintendent,  but  ho 
W!».s  absent.  "  Send  for  him  at  onco  if  you  know 
where  he  is."  The  sergeant  on  duty  looked  rather  in- 
clined to  be  nasty,  but  the  detective  took  him  a?ide 
and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear  which  brought 
him  to  his  senses,  and  he  at  once  deispatched  a  con- 
stable fbr  his  superior. 

In  the  meantime  Baker  showed  me  tho  piece  of 
paper  which  he  had  foimd  in  Stuart's  grate.  It  was 
the  lost  half  of  the  hill.  It  was  partiaily  burnt,  but 
there,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Kirkham,  might  be 
seen  quitely  distinctly,  "  WilUam  Stuart."  Now, 
you  see  hia  motive,"  said  Baker.  "  He  must  have 
foreed  ]\Ir.  Kirkham's  name  :  the  latter  sot  hold  of  tho 


bill.  i\nd  Stuart  miu-dered  him  to  prooun;  it.  Mr. 
Lambton  will  be  released  by  to-aiorrow,  and  Captain 
William  Stnart,will  occupy  his  place." 

In  a  short  time  Mr.  Mories,  the  superintendent, 
made  his  appearance,  and  when  informed  of  the  di'<- 
covery  his  look  of  amazement  was  supreme  ;  but  hs 
hastened  to  make  out  a  warrant  'for  Stuart's  appre- 
hiiiisioii.  This  done,  we  returned  to  the  bari'acks,  and 
made  direct  for  the  rooms  we  had  so  lately  left,  but 
the  bird  had  Jloicn !  Thus  does  conscience  make 
cowards  cJf  us  all.  The  fellow  had  suspected  something, 
and  made  his  escape.  Baker  threv/  off  his  ''apathy  at 
once,  and  was  all  life  and  action.  "  Come  to  the  sta- 
tion, men  ;  v.-o  mny  catch  him  yet."  But,  on  arriving 
there  and  making  inquiry  ab  the  booking-office,  wa 
found  that  Stuart  had  taken  a  ticket  for  Liverpool, and 
was  already  some  miles  on  his  journey.  But  the  de- 
tective was  not  to  be  beaten.  He  immediately  ordered 
a  special  engine,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  ready  he  and  1 
— not  excepting  Elfie,  who  seemed  to  know  that^ 
there  was  something  to  ha  hunted — started  oft  in  pur* 
suit  of  the  orchnary  train. 

"  Get  into  Liverpool  before  it,  and  I  will  give  you 
five  pounds  !"  said  Baker  to  the  engine-driver. 

"It  has  a  long  start,  sir,  but  I  will  try,"  was  tha 
reply  ;  and  not  another  word  was  spoken  during  that 
wild  drive. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensations  I  experienced 
on  that  occasion  as  I  was  whirled  along  through  th< 
dark  ;  past  stations  and  villages,  towns  and  junctions; 
we  were  carried  with  a  speed  which  fairly  tcjok  away 
my  brenth  and  made  mo  clutch  the  rail  for  support.  I 
know*uot  how  long  this  lasted,  but  at  length  I  was 
arou.sed  by  the  voice  of  the  engine-driver  addressing 
my  comjianion  — "  There  she  is,  sir  ;  we  will  be  in 
first!" 

There,  indeed,  was  [the  train  before  us,  and  as  tha 

man  spoke  we  saw  her  stop  at  a  station  and  then 
move  on  again.  This  was  her  last  stoppage  betorff 
running  into  Limc-strect  station,  and  now  my  hearfj 
began  to  boat  as  the  excitement  intensified.  We  passed 
the  train,  and  at  last  Baker  and  I  st6od  on  the  plat- 
form to  await  its  entrance.  In  due  time  it  arrived 
aud  di.?gorged  itself  of  its  passengers.  Amongst  those 
I  noticed  an  old  and  very  frail  woman  who  was  hobbling 
along  by  the  aid  of  a  stick  ;  but  my  attention  wa.4 
attracted  to  her  iu  a  more  forcible  manner  by  the  way 
in  which  my  do^  was  behaving.  He  waa  snarling  aud 
Bho\»ing  his  teeth  at  her  in  a  way  in  which  he  never 
did  to  a  str.mgcr.  I  pointed  this  out  to  Baker,  who  at 
once  stojjped  up  to  her  and  said,  William  Stuart,  I 
arrest  you  on  t'Ue  charge  of  murder."  The  old  woman 
stood  erect,  and  Baker  seizing  her  bonnet  pulled  it 
from  her  head,  and  along  with  it  the  grey  wig,  and 
there  stood  Stuart  in  all  the  glory  of  his  real  hair. 
His  grey  eyes  flashed  defiance,  |but  the  detectiva 
coolly  pjulled  out  a  pair  of  handcuffs  and  fixed  them 
on  his  wrists.  "  Nov. ,  Captain,  I  will  trouble  jyou  to 
come  along  with  me,"  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  lodged 
his  prisoner  in  the  lock-up. 

Poor  Elfie  got  a  good  supper  that  evening.  When  a 
pup,  Stuart  had  given  him  a  severe  beating,  which  the 
dog  never  forgot  nor  forgave. 

Next  morning  Stuart  was  taken  back  to  Bluerock  ; 
Lambton  was  Ulcerated,  and  the  former  occupied  his 
place  in  the  pi-ison.  The  colonel  advised  Res  to  apply 
for  leave,  which  he  did.  Stuart  confessed  his  guilt, 
stating  that  he  had  met  Mr.  Kirkham  accidentally, 
that  the  latter  had  threatned  him  with  exposure,  and 
that  in  a  fit  of  frenzy  he  had  shot  him.  After  doing 
the  deed  Stuart  threw  away  the  pistol,  and,  hearing 
approaching  footsteps,  hid  in  the  adjoining  plantation, 
from  whence  he  issued  unobserved  and  mingled  with 
Rex's  accusers.  He  was  tried  and  sen^encedto  penal  servi- 
tude for  life.  The  man  who  had  sworn  so  positively 
as  to  Lambton  being  the  person  whom  he  had  seen 
in  altercation  with  Kirkham,  utterly  broke  down  on  hia 
examination,  and  received  a  severe  reprimand  from  the 
judge. 

Three  years  after  those  events  I  stood  as  groomsman 
to  Bex  Lambton  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with 
Mary  Harleigh.  AJ'ter  the  ceremony  he  told  me  that 
now  he  was  at  libertyjto  say  where  he  spent  that  after- 
noon. He  had  had  a  meeting  with  Mrs.  ICirkham,  sha 
having  consented,  at  his  earnest  entreaty.  He  had 
asked  her  to  fly  with  him.  She  refused,  and  they  had 
parted  in  anger. 

Elfie  was  taken  from  me  by  Lam'bfcon,  and  is  petted 
and  fondled  to  such  a  degree  that  I  rather  think  he  ii 
satisfied  with  the  cliange. 

I  am  still  in  the  army,  and  unmarried,  and  have 
liierely  written  this  short  talo  to  show  that  the  old 
adatre  still  holds  srood  that  "murder  will  nnt" 
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WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  I 
A  correspondent  communicates  the  following  to  the 
'.lyuned'in  Guardian  (New  Zealand)  : — A  few  days  ago 
'a  Bad  spectacle  was  presented  at  the  Police-court.  A 
j  woman,  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  bearing  the  rc- 
Iruains  of  beauty  about  her,  was  charged  with  v.i- 
grancy,  and,  having  boen  several  times  before  •tho 
bench  for  the  same  offence,  she  was  sent  to  prir:-op  for 
fi  term  of  some  months.  Even  while  she  stood  in  the 
dock  she  appeared  to  be  under  the  influence  of  driulc, 
not  having  slept  oti' tlie  efl'ect  of  the  previuus  night's 
jintoxication.  Who,  looking  on  this  bl.^ated  aijd  dis- 
jSipated  specimen  of  womanhooil,  would  Lave  recog- 
;Iii8ed  in  h^.-i  tlte  once  puik  nf  (.'alciiila  fashior,  the 
jbelle  of  the  ball,  and  the  pioud  and  handsome  wife  of 
iB  wealthy  gentleman  then  resident  in  that  Oriental 
'iCity  ?  Who,  going  still  further  back,  could  have  be- 
lieved it  possible  th;it  she  was  the  dashing  Tris-h 
^girl  who  some  fifteen  years  ago  followed  tlie  hounds, 
fwas  foremost, at  a  fence,  and  always  canic-d  in  her 
^wake  a  train  of  devoted  udinireis  ?  Who,  indeed, 
Rooking  upon  that  fearful  wreck  of  a  woman,  would 

ihave  believed  her  to  be  the  once  brilliant  Kate  , 

jof  county  Galway  ?  She,  however,  it  was  ;  but  oh  ! 
how  sadly  ctianged  from  what  she  was  ! 
She  was  the  eldest  of  several  sisters,  and  when 
Toung  was  looked  up  to  by  all  the  neigh- 
Ijouriug  matrons  as  a  patteia  for  their  own 
daughters.  Her' father  was  posses.sed  of  considerable 
paeans,  her  mother  died  while  ;;lie  wan  yet  a  .  biM,  and 
brothers  she  had  none.  Thus  ,  la- \v:i-  li  ;t,  tnti  L'veat 
extent,  to  follow  the  dictates  ul  her  mvu  will,  Vuicii 
led  her  to  be  always  to  the  front  in  the  giddjrwhirl  <.>f 
a  fashion  that  turned  night  into  day.  Uf  euurse,  slie' 
was  beloTed,  and  had  many  oilers  from  riehand  hand- 
Bome  men,  but  she  spurned  them  all,  determined  not 
to  give  up  that  freedom  which  allowed  her  capricious 
will  and  inclination  to  have  full  swing.  But,  visiting 
on  one  occasion,  she  became  enamoured  of  a 
captain  stationed  there  with  his  regiment,  ami  they 
were  secretly  married.  Shoi-tly  afterwards,  the  regi- 
ment to  which  -Captain  beloueed   was  suddenly 

lOrdered  away  to  India,  and  he  had  tti  depart  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  leaving  his  wife  in  Galway.  lie  wa«  in 
many  of  the  engagements  which  to^ik  jilaee  during  the 
^rebellion,  and  at  the  capture  of  Delhi  was  severely, 
and  it  was  thought  at  the  time  fatally,  wouudeti. 
While  iu  hospital,  he  was  recognised  by  .'in  uncle  who 
had  been  in  India  for  twenty  years,  and  wlm  posses.sed 
great  wealth.  The  nephew  recoveied,  left  the  army, 
snd  went  into  bu,'?iness  wiih  his  uncle,  who  at  onee 

settled  the  sum  of  i'50,OO0  upon  him.  Kate  in  tho 

meantime  had  confessed  her  niaiiia^e  to  herfather.aiiil 
there  had  been  a  scene.  Heai l<l  rouu'  ami  limi'-ri-.u;:, 
Ehe  could  brook  no  eondeuination.  aud.  s-llingoll  la  r 
diamonds,  she  left  her  home  and  took  .steamer  to  In  Ha, 
"'resolved  to- join  her  husband.  Upon  lier  arrival  the 
learned  of  her  husband's  residence  in  Calcutta.  whc:  e 
the  uncle  was  established  in  very  extensive  business. 
The  meeting  between  tlie  two  was  a  verj'  liappy  one, 
and  the  lady  was  taken  to  a  sumptuous  mansion,  over 
.which  s'ne  presided  with  the  grace  of  a  queen.  The 
business  prospered,  and  her  husband  soon  became 
■very  rich.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  his  wife,  aud 
ns  proud  as  he  was  fond  of  her.  8he  becan^o  the  leader 
of  fashion — was  almost  worshipped  by  the  men,  and 
pdmired,  but  envied,  by  the  women.  Her  di  e^-x  ;  were 
pf  the  most  costly  de.scri] ■tion,  and  we  are  iiilVa  uie..!  ),y 
a  gentleman  who  knows  her  entire  history,  ami  v.as  at 
the  time  a  resident  in  Calcutta,  that  he  has  been  pre- 
!Bent  at  balls  where  she  has  worn  diamonds  upon  her 
of  several  thousand  poun'Js'  value.  But  a  cloud  was 
icoming  between  her  and  liei-  luisband.    It  v/ns  openly 

/talked  about  that  Colonel  was  too  m.'i  keei  ia  his 

attentions  to  her,  and  the  husband  b.-eaiue  jealous,  and 
watched  them  both  carefully.  Hi;  susjaeious  then 
.liccame  coniirmed,  and  a  scene  followed.  He  and 
fthe  colonel  met,   and  the  latter  fell  wounded,  but 

not  mortally.    Mrs.  fled  the  house  aud  the 

country  on  the  very  di"y  of  the  uncle's  death, 
behind  her  she  left  a  L.ttei-,  imploring  forgive- 
ness, 'but  stating  that  her  shame  was  so  great 
that  she  could  not  remain  in  India.  She  then  returned 
to  Ireland,  where  she  found  her  father  dead,  and  her 
.three  younger  sisters  married.  With  one  of  these  .she 
i-esided  for  some  time;  but  the  ev;!  i'e|ioi  t  of  her  liasoii 
itviththe  Indian  colonel  was  waf;.  J  r.  i  -s  the  sea,  and 
eneh-ated  to  Galway.  She,  had  to  ie  ive  her  sister's 
ouse,and  stung  almost  to  uiaducssshe  i-esolvedto  ac'  iin 
Beek  her  hiJ^band,  aiid  implore  his  forgiveness.  Sor  f.ir 
the  second  time,  she  embarked  for  India;  but,  unlor-  ! 
!teia«t«lF  fe»r  \>ex\  tlisve  was  ou  board  the  vessel  a 


gentleman  by  whom  she  had  been  courted,  but  whom 
she  had  rejected,  years  before.  He  now  again  renewed 
his  professions  of  love,  ignorant  of  her  mari-iage,  be- 
lieving- her  statement  that  she  was  going  to  join  a 
maitlcn  aunt  resident  iu  India,  who  was  to  make  her 

her  lieiress.  Despite  her  foi  uier  vows  to  Captain  , 

she  consented  to  tlie  mairiage  being  consecrated  on 

board  by  the   Kev.  Dean  ,  a    passenger.  And 

now  her  mind  was  a  prey  to  agony,  and  to 
a  dread  of  their  arrival  at  Calcutta.  Could  she 
have  altered  the  steamer's  course  .she  would  have  done 
so,  but  that  was  impossible.  On  arriving  at  her  des- 
tination, she  learned,  almoit  with  relief,  of  lier  firsthus- 
band's  death.  He  had  died  brokendiearted  within  six 
mouths  of  his  wife's  defeitioii,  anel  luu.t  left  every  pcim  v 
to  his  next  of  kin,  and  not  one  to  the  woman  who  had 
been  faithle.sH  to  iiiin.  The  second  husband,  shortly 
after  landiii'-  .  l  ame  l  the  horrible  trutii,  and  at  once 
cast  his  nev.  l;.  m  .le  wife  away  from  him.  She  had 
now  become  peiK  i.tly  callous  to  her  former  good^iame 
— ^plun,ged  into  dissipation  of  a  certain  kind,  an.l  com- 
menced to  go  headlong  to  destruction.  Some  rela- 
tive?  of  her  husband,  for  the  sake  of  their  name,  held 
several  interview's  ^\'ith  her,  and  atlength  persuadedher, 
by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  to  return  to  Ire- 
land, ere  she  became  utterly  and  irretrievably  lost. 
Again  she  took  .si earner  aud  returned  to  Galway.  but 
the  breath  of  scandal  di((  not  spare  her  on  board  the 
vessel,  where  her  conduct  liecanie  so  notorious  that 
the  captain  h.ad  ta  ei.niine  lier  to  her  room.  On  ai-- 
riving  at  her  nati\  e  iil  iee,  where  years  ago  she  had 
been  almost  a  godi'i  ie  r  sisters  would  not  even  see 
her,  and  in  a  sudden  i,t  of  rage  she  proceeded  to  Lou- 
don, where  she  reiiiaiuei.l  tor  more  than  a  year,  gettmg 
her  living  as  a  governess  in  a  private  faujily  of  ^ome 
pretc'usions.  But  here  again  ;hc  brought  ruin  on  a 
family,  for  she  had  suddenly  to  tly  through 
the  tongue  of  scandal  being  "busy  with  the 
name  of  her  self-found  employer's .  husband. 
And  now  .  she  plunged  down  lower  than 
ever.  Some  of  her  relatives,  hearing-  of  her 
w  hereabouts,  thought  she  might  refoi-m  if  sent  to  a 
new  country.  Tlieir  agents  saw  her.  aud  she  consented 
to  go  to  Mi'lb.-inme,  to  biM  ojue  a  govel  uess  ill  an  es- 
tablishment ill  ilie  city — tliii  ] last  to  reiiiaiii  buried  in 
oblivion.  But  on  her  an-ival  in  :\1  el  Lioorne  a  fre-'h  erav- 
iii:;-  seized  lier,  aud  slie  ga\-e  way  uiiie,-:ti-aine. Uy  to 
diiuk.  The  situation  she  li;'d  eonii- to  till  never  saw 
her.  She  Jell  lowei  and  lo\,.  r,  miiil  meeting  with  a 
digger  she  joined  her  fortune  t  o  bis,  and  about  twelve 
months  ago  she  came  over  to  iJunedin  ;  but,  sick  and 
disgusted  with  her,  he  abondrned  her  immediately  on 
arrival,  and  since  then  .she  has  been  sunk  into  an  abyss 
of  degradation  from  which  she  can  never  rise  again. 
The  police  liave  had  her  in  charge  time  after  time  for 
vagi  aiicy,  di  uiikeuiiesr:,  an.l  prostitution,  and,  as  stated 
abo\-c,  she' is  nov/  undergoing  a  term  of  several  months' 
imprisonment.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sad,  sad  story,  but  is, 
uiifortuiiately,  only  too  true. 


WHO'S  TO  BLAME  ? 

Mince  alonp;,  little  girls, 

Witli  your  Houuces  and  curis — 
Witli  your  furtifieJ  paniers  and  puffs— 

With  your  airs  and  your  graces(0 — 

■jfuur  old  youtlifiil  faces — 
Your  frizzes,  your  crimps,  and  your  ruffs. 

Yon  ar^  ciiildren,  I  see. 

Or,  at  Jeast,  oH^'it  to  bo. 
For  a  Ir'.Jf  do-eii  years  or  so  longer; 

Yet  no  lielie,  tliou^li  pit'se. 

Is  there  reiguing  to-ilay, 
That  iu  point  of  liirtatioiis  counts  stroager. 

Mir.i-e>!eii;j-,  little  misses  ; 

1'(M  '  darlini-s,  your  kisses 
Have  not  tlie  s  -  .  et  (lavour  of  cliildhood. 

Ko  dev.-  el,  u:v  U\<-; 

STueh  as  yoa.t  r  l-  i  ^ips 
From  the  sweeo.  la.  it     t;u^^>:^  in  the  wild  wood. 

Who's  to  blame,  little  girls, 

Tliat  your  foolisli  brain  whirls 
AVit'.i  tlic  forced  growth  of  premature  passion  ? 

XVho  s.>-.vcd  the  wild  tares 

Tliat  sliall  lilossom  in  cares, 
Poor  victims  of  folly  and  fashion  ? 

Not  yourselves  ;  that  I  ween. 

Too  plainly  'tis  seen, 
That  tile  innoeoiit  soula  God  has  given 

Yon!  fmronts,  to  rear 

In  His  love  and  His  fear. 
Have  been  trained  for  earth's  hour— not  for  heaven 


Tho  Ariiiy  anil  JS'ai-p  Gazette  states  th.at  in  the  course 
of  a  month  H.M.S.  bevaslatioji  w  ill  be  ready  for  sea, 
aud  will  ioiu  the  Channel  SQuadroiu 


'•'  TH  OUGHTS." 
Together  we  straye  i  hy  the  deep  )>!ue  Eca,  , 

When  night's  gl<Vjmy  shadows  fell 
O'er  Die  sparkling  jjeauties  of  liill  and  vale. 

And  watcU'd  the'Jiright  billows  swell : 
And  we  fondly  wishM  for  some  faity  bark, 

In  which  we  might  .calmly  glide 
O'er  the  soundless  depths  of  the  mystic  main,  ' 

111  unity,  side  by  side.- 

We  felt  the  low  hreeze.4  sweep  gently  on 

O'er  the  sliuU-strewu  .silent  slioru  ; 
And  we  fondly  gazed  c-Ttithe  glisfning  stars, 

'J  hat  beamed  the  bri'jlit  waters  o'er. 
■We  heard  the  sod  whispciing  of  tlic  waves — 

The  moan  of  the  coming  tide, 
And  we  thought  'twere  Paradise  there  to  dwell. 

In  happiness  side  by  side. 

But  soon  o'er  this  sweet  fairy  scene  tlicre  came 

A  sa  l,  di.stnal,  dreary  glcom  ; 
Loud  the  t..inpe3t  roar  d,-  aud  the  spray  dash'd  high, 

Aud  the  thunder's  fearful  boom 
"Jlong   tho  biilow-wash'd.  caves  pealed  loud  en4 
long, 

'Twas  echoed  through  vafleyswide, 
And  tho  lightuhig's  blaze  kissed  the  spray-crowned 
deep. 

As  wo  stood  there  side  by  side. 

We  gazed  oh  the  picture  erstwhile  sofair, 

So  beautiful,  calm,  .ind  bi-igjit, 
O'er  whicli  tho  fierce  wings  of  tho  Storm  King,'n!»ft 

Swept  fiercely  with  all  their  misht. 
And  a  voice  whispered  softly  to  our  souls — 

"  To-day  Man  may  roam  with  pride 
O'er  Lifo's  balmy  path,  but  to-morrow's  dawn 

May  darken  its  sunny  side." 

^  TEMORA- 

QUIET  PEOPLE. 
ICo  man  who  occasionally  enters  company  can'hfi'^ei 
failed  to  remark  that  there  are  always  a  few  persons 
present — of  both  sexes — who  never  open  their  lipa 
except  to  eat  and  drink.  They  will  sit  a  whole  even* 
iug,  amidst  talkative,  pleasant  people,  lijtening  ap- 
parently to  all  that  is  said,  and  taking  their  full  share 
of  the  good  things  placed  upon  the  table,  btit  neverj 
by  word,  look,  or  sign,  givmg  expression  to  a  singls 
idea.  In  every  company  you  enter  tleere  is  sure  to  b« 
a  certain  num'oer  of  such  people.  You  just  see  a  re^ 
spectable-looking  man  or  a  well-dressed  kdy,and  ther« 
is  no  more  about  it.  You  go  aw  ay  wthout'carrying 
with  vou  the  most  vague  impression  of  the  lineaments 
of  such  persons,  and  if  you  take  your  memory  to  task 
afterwiuds  in  order  to  recall  the  general  features  of  the 
class,  you  find  j^oursslf  completely  at  fault.  You  only 
recollect  a  dim  and  unindividualized  mob  of  gen-teel 
men  and  women.  For  the  life  of  you,  you  could  not 
recollect  tho  name  of  any  one  such  person  that  had 
ever  previously  come  across  you.  You  might  say 
Smith  upon  chance,  aud  perhaps  you  would  be  right  j 
but  it  would  be  all  guesswork.  You  would  find  that 
you  had  not  the  least  certain  knowledge  upon  tho 
subject.  How  docs  it  happen  that  the  quietists  are 
here  ?  tha^  is  to  say,  in  this  company  ;  'WThat  purpose 
can  have  animated  the  in%-iter  ?  and,  stranger  still, 
what  object  can  the  invited  have  had  in  accepting  t 
To  all  appearance,  they  have  no  enjoymsut  iu  what  is 
ginng  on.  Wliether  a  commonplstce  remark  is  made 
upon  the  weather,  or  the  host  utters  the  most  bril- 
liant thing  in  the  world,  it  is  all  the  same  to  them. 
They  come,  remain,  and  depart  -Nvith  one  everlasting 
face  of  non-interc.=t.  'They  bring  nothing,  and  they 
take  notliiug,  they  come  'blank  paper,  and  they  go 
blank  paper.  Wiiy,  then,  do  they  come  at  all  ?  Hovt 
can  they  bo  at  the  trouble  to  dress,  and  walk,  and  silt 
several  hours  in  one  confined  posture,  when  they 
would  be  as  happy,  if  not  happier,  at  home  ? 


The  Times  announces  thax  her  Majesty  tjie  Queen  is 
I  about  to  procewl  to  St.  retei-^,buig  to  be  present  at 
I  the  marriage  of  I-I.B.H.  Prince  Alfred  to  the  Grand 
I  Duchess  Maria  Alexandrovna  of  Russia, 

A  slran.ge  and  sad  occuntuce  is  reported  from  Fife- 
'  .shire.  A  lady  and  geutlemau,  newly  married,  had 
j  g.>ue  on  a  visit  to  the  brother  of  the  latter,  aud  yes- 
I  tcnlay  did  not  make  their  appearance  at  the  usual 
'.  hour.  On  their  apartment  being  entered,  they  were-  ' 
1  found  lying  ou  the  floor,  the  husband  quite  dead,  aud 
i  the  wife  iu  a  state  of  in.scnsibility.  No  e.Kplanation  of 
i  the  n3elaiic)>'?\jr  aliidrbas  yt  ti-ausDi>°«d. 
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THE  MAPLE  WOOD '  31 YSTER  Y. 
A  GHOST  sToii:;r. 

It  was  called  Maplewood.  There-^were  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  in  the  estate — one»i  hundred  acres  of 
land,  and  fifty  acres  of  water  ;  and  fihis  water  was  in 
a  beautiful  lake,  upon  the  northern  sli  ore  of  wliich,  on 
a  gentle  slope,  backed  by  a  forest  of  La  age  rock-maples, 
Btood  the  mansion. 

Captain  Ralph  Severns  had  lived  *  in  the  mansion 
until  he  died.  He  had  never  married  -  -or,  at  least,  he 
had  never  had  a  wife  in  this  counti  )  — and  the  only 
members  of  his  hou.sehold  whom  he  B  ad  adiiiitteil  to 
share  at  all  in  his  companionship  hiut  lieen  Seth  and 
Hester  Dabnej — man  and  wife — the  twx  >  servants  who 
had  been  with  him  in  the  beginning,  aa  1  who  had  re- 
mained to  the  end. 

Upon  his  deatt-bed,  contrary  to  genei-al  expectation, 
Captain  Ealph,Severns had  remembered^  sister  whom 
ho  had  not  seen  for  years,  and  to  this  ei  ster  and  her 
heirs  he  had  willed  his  estate.  This  sister,  then  a  wi- 
dow, and  nnmed  Atherf-on,  had  come  to  Maplewood, 
bringing  with  her  an  only  daughter.  But '.  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton  did  not  remain  at  Maplewood  a  monti..  She  got 
frightened  at  strange  things  which  hap^^ened  there, 
and  moved  away  ;  and  ere  long  afterwards '^^he  died. 

And  so  Maplewood  came  to  be  the  property  of  Lillio 
Atherton,  the  widow's  daugiitor.  But  liillie  would 
not  go  there  to  live.  She  let  old  Seth  taad  Hester 
Dabney  hold  the  place  in  charge,  directing  ft*  ;th  to  lind 
good  tenants  if  he  possibly  could.  Pai-ties  icame,  and 
hired  the  mansion  ;  but  they  did  not  rensa  in.  And 
other  parties  came  — for  in  all  the  country  aroa  md  there 
was  not  a  more  charming  spot — but  these  other  par- 
ties were  driven  out  as  the  first  had  been.  • 

Captain  Ralph  Sevems  had  been deadthreej  ears, and 
full  a  score  of  people  h  id  tried  to  live  at  Jtaijilewood, 
and  had  failed,  when  my  attention  was  atti'i\  cted  by 
the  beauties  of  the  place.  I  had  just  come  hcjne  from 
eea,  and  hrA  promised  my  wife  that  I  would  i.try  and 
settle  down  and  become  a  sober  lundsman.  Uty  wife 
and  Lillie  Atherton  were  bosom  friends,  and  it  was 
partly  through  this  friendship  for  tha  young  heiress  — 
for  Lillie  was  only  nineteen — that  I  was  led  to  ^^Maple-  • 
wood  ;  but  having  once  seen  the  place,  and  ajclmired 
the  beauties  of  its  surroundings,  I  was  anxit'us  to 
make  it  my  home. 

Ldlie  shook  her  head,  and  advised  me  nofto  go. 
Rhe  was  eager  to  find  a  good  tenant,  as  the  vaihiable 
estate  was  at  present  simply  on  incumbrance  upi5ii  her 
hands,  but  she  would  not  have  my  wife  subjecliijd  to 
the  horrors  of  the  great  mansion.  And  then  shei  told 
me,  candidly,  that  it  was  haunted.  She  had  hejrself 
EBP-n  and  heard  moat  frightful  things  there,  as  haid  all 
who  had  attempted  to  live  bentath  the  roof. 

But  I  was  determined  to  make  the  trial.  And  after 
due  deliberation  and  discussion,  my  wife,  who  Iiad 
great  faith  in  my  courage  and  prowess,  consented  toigo 
with  me. 

And  80,  with  a  letter  from  Lillie,  we  presented  our- 
selves at  Maplewood. 

I  found  Seth  Dabney  to  be  a  man  of  sixty,  or  there- 
abouts, and  his  wife  of  the  same  age.  They  were  meek, 
and  humble,  and  seemed  very  anxious  to  serve  me.  In 
fact,  Seth  was  altogether  too  meek.  He  was  an  old 
Bea-dog;  and  if  Captain  Ralph  had  ever  been  a  pirate^ 
as  had  been  whispered  since  his  death,  it  was  not  hard 
for  mo  to  belie\ce  that  Seth  Dabney  had  been  his; 
"best  bower."  Seth's  face  was  never  made  for  thes 
face  of  a  meek  and  humble  man.  Ha  had  evidently 
schooled  himself  into  the  character.  His  face  was 
cunriirg  .md  sini.'  ter. 

B<}si(l<?s  Seth  and  Hester,  I  found  dwelling  atMaple- 
wood  Peter  Dabney  and  wife.  Peter  was  a  young  man 
of  Cve-ond-tweBty,  a  son  of  Seth  and  Hester,  and  his 
wifo  wa.s  an  innocent-looking  woman,  v?ith  the  appear- 
ance of  a  household  drudge. 

Old  Dabney  shook  his  head  with  mysterious  so- 
lemnity when  I  UAd  hidi  I  had  hired  the  place,  and 
Kaid  he  lioped  I  might  be  able  to  do  what  others  had 
not  done. 

1  atiked  Seth  how  ho  and  his  wife  had  managed  to 
rema'u  there  ;  and  he  relied  that  he  had  bound  him- 
self by  3  solemn  oath  to  Captain  Ralph  that  he  would 
rems  n  and  caie  for  the  mansion  while  he  lived,  or 
until  satisfied  tenants  had  posse-ssed  it. 

"  And  how,"  I  asked,  "  does  your  son  and  Ms  wife 
manage  to  stand  it  ?" 

"  My  boy,"  answered  Seth,  with  a  tremendous  sigh 
and  groan,  "  stays  for  his  poor  mother's  sake.  The 
same  oath  which  binds  me  Jainds  my  wife  ;  and  she 
Would  dia  i£Petei  were  tot&rsake her^.  It  wearsugoa. 


tho  boy's  wife;  as  you  can  see  ;  but  she  will  not  leave 
her  husband." 

Could  I  have  had  my  own  way,  under  the  impres- 
sions which  forced  themselves  upon  me,  I  should  have 
turned  Seth  Dabney  and  his  family  out  before  I 
moved  in  ;  but  that  could  not  bn  done,  as  it  had  been 
a  condition-  of  Captain  Ralph's  will  tha  t  Seth  and  Hes- 
ter should  find  a  home  beii(?aih  thy  roof  \vhil.3  thiy 
lived,  unless  they  chose,  of  their  own  accord,  to  dispart. 
So  the  Drbneys  wer.e  permanent  fixtures.  But  tho 
mant-ion  was  large  enough,  and  they  liad  their  own 
living  rooms  and  dormitory  in  an  attached  wing. 

On  our  lirst  uight  at  31aplov;uod  we  were  kept  up 
until  very  late.  It  w.is  almost  midni.,'ht  before  our 
beds  had  been  set  up,  and  while  tlio  servajits  were  at 
work  in  that  department  my-  wife  Jlolly  and  myself 
worked  at 'arranging  our  library.  The  clock  had  just 
stiuck  twelve  when  Peter's  wife — her  name  v. as 
liucy — looked  in  and  informed  us  that  the 
chamber  was  arranged.  I  was  hanging  a  pic- 
ture and  wished  to  finish  it  before  I  left  it. 
T-lolly's  dre.ss:rjg-case  was  in  a  small  tiring-room  up 
sUiirs,  and  she  said  she  would  run  and  get  it  while  I 
hung  up  the  picture.  She  took  a  lighted  candle  and 
v.'ent.  I  had  finished  my  work  to  my  satisfaction,  and 
had  just  folded  up  my  step-ladder,  when  my  wife  came 
rushing  in,  with  her  candle  extinguished,  and  as  she 
dropped  her  dressing-case  upon  the  floor  I  caught  her 
in  my  arms.  She  \\'as  pale  and  frightened,  and  looked 
over  her  shoulder  as  though  expecting  that  somethin*^ 
had  followed  her.  As  soon  as  she  could  speak  I  heard 
her  story.  ' 

She  had  gone  to  the  tiring-room  and  got  her  case, 
and  as  she  reac'ued  the  head  of  the  board  staircase  on 
her  return  she  liad  seen,  upon  the  landing  at  her  right, 
a  female  figure  robed  in  white,  with  blood  upon  its 
ashen  face,  and  with  dabs  of  bloid  upon  its  enowy 
drapery. 

"  Oh,  it  was  dreadful!"  said  my  wife.  "The spectre 
waved  its  hand  in  a  threatening  manner,  and  said  to 
me  in  an  awful  whisper: — -'Woman,  there  is  a  cur.se 
upon  this  house,  and  upon  all  who  follow  in  tlio  foot- 
stejis  af  Ralph  Severn;;!'  And  thou  she  pointed  to  a 
gaping  wound  upon  her  forehead,  and  with  a  cry  of 
terror  I  fled  dowu  the  stairs." 

Surely  this  was  not  a  pleasant  opening  ;  but  I  urged 
it  ufKin  my  wife  that  she  had  not  been  harmed;  and, 
furthermore,  that  a  respectable  ghost  would  have  ap- 
peared to  mo  rather  than  to  her. 

"  It  was  cowardly,"  I  told  her,  "  to  frighten  a  woman 
when  there  was  a  strong  man  in  the  house  who  was 
alone  responsible  for  the  interruptiim  of  .strangers  upon 
the  solitude  of  her  gho.stship."  Aiid  I  kissed  her,  »iid 
asked  her  if  she  would  wait  'until  I  had  seen  the 
spectre.  She  said  she  should  not  fear  whilo  I  was  near 
her  ;  and  of  her  own  thoughts  she  di;clared  that  if  tho 
goblins  had  not  harmed  Seth  Dabney,  or  any  member 
of  his  family,  in  all  these  months,  they  could  not  pos- 
eiVily  havo  cause  to  harm  us  who  were  innocent  of  all 
thought  of  offence. 

It  was  half  an  hour  after  midnight  when  we  en- 
tered. The  chamber  which  we  had  selected  was  the 
pleasantest  one  in  the  man.sion — a  large  S'^uare  room, 
with  a  deep  bay-window  looking  down  upon  the  lake. 
The  hangings  were  of  gi-een  velvet,  heavily  fringed 
with  gold,  and  the  curtains,  though  slightly  yellow 
from  time,  were  clean,  and  of  finest  lace.  I  left  a 
small  lamp  burning  upon  the  dressing-table,  and, 
being  very  tired,  I  fell  asleep  soon  after  touching  the 
pillow. 

How  long  I  had  slept  I  cannot  say,  but  it  could  not 
have  been  an  hour  when  I  was  awakened  by  my  wife, 
who  was  clinging  to  me  in  fright  ;  and  as  I  awoke  I 
heard  a  low  moaning  sound,  as  of  some  one  in  deep 
■distress  ;  and  presently  a  whisper,  as  though  the 
speaker  were  close  to  my  ear — a  whisper  awful 
and  distinct — and  these  were  the  words  that  were 
apokon  : — 

"  A  curse  there  is  upon  this  house,  and  upon  all  who 
would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Ralph  Sevems  1 — 
Beware  1" 

The  lamp  had  been  extinguished,  and  while  the 
foregoing  words  were  being  whispered  the  apartment 
was  pervaded  by  a  ghostly  light — a  sulphurous, 
deathly,  waving  glare — and  presently  a  female  figure 
appealed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed — the  same  which  my 
wife  had  seen  upon  the  landing.  ,Ifc  waa  robed  in 
white,  the  face  pale  and  ghastly,  and  dark  spots  were 
uporuthe  brow  and  upon  the  rob^s.  It  "was  surely  no- 
thing of  human  mould,  for  it  stood  upon  the  air,  and 
as  I  sat.  up  I  could  see  its  feet  treading  empty  space  on 
a  level  with  the  bed-frame  I  With  a  threatening 
wavo  pf  the  hand  the  spectre  bowed  ita  head,  and 


rowful  sigh — and  the  ghostly  glare  faded  out,  leaving 
only  tlie  pale  gUmmer  of  the  starbeams  to  break  the 
midnight  gloom. 

As  soon  as  I  could'  collect  my  scattered  senses  I 
broke  from  my  wife's  grasp  and  leaped  out  upon  the 
Iloor,  and  very  quickly  lighted  tho  lamp.  The  doors 
were  fast — locked,  as  I  had  left  them  ;  the  windows 
had  ni'tt  been  touched  ;  the  hangings  were  all  intact  ; 
and  nowhere,  after  the  strictest  search,  could  I  find 
the  slightest  trace  of  any  method  of  ingress  or  egress 
to  a  material  body. 

If  my  wife  liad  h?ld  the  reins  of  direction  we  should 
have  packed  up  in  the  morning,  and  left  ;  for  she  was 
not  only  convinced  that  she  hatl  seen  a  bona-fide  ghost, 
but  .she  believed  that  the  terrible  visitation  would  ba 
repeated  so  long  as  we  remained  beneath  the  roof. 
But  I  was  not  to  be  dri\  en  ofT  so  easily.  I  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  tho  night  in  thinking, 
and  I  thought  a  great"  deal ;  and  iu  all  my  thinking 
there  was  no  thought  of  ghosts. 

The  tigurt!  wliieh  I  b  id  seen  in  our  chamber  was  bui 
a  shadow — 1  knew  that.  But  whence  came  it  f  My 
wife  thought,  from  the  land  of  spirits  ;  but  1  did  not. 
1  had  no  faith  in  any  such  possibility  ;  or,  to  put  it 
moderately,  I  did  not  think  it  at  all  i)robable. 

In  the  morning  Seth  Dabney  made  it  in  nis  way  to', 
ask  me  how  I  had  rested.  I  told  him  I  had  beea 
seriously  disturbed  ;  and  I  gave  him  to  understand 
that  if  the  spirits  of  Captain  Ralph  Severns'  departed, 
victim^  wished  to  inhabit  the  place,  1  should  leave. 

-I  could  see  by  the  old  man's  face,  as  he  turned 
away,  that  he  was  well  satisfied.  It  was  a  very  slight' 
token  which  his  face  gave,  but  it  was  a  key  to  the  mys- 
tery. It  told  me  plainly  that  he  wanted  me  to  go — as 
he  hacf  wanted  others  to  go  before  me. 

As  soon  as  I  could  get  away  by  my.self  I  went  up 
into  our  chamber,  tiiking  with  me  a  hammer  and  a 
chisel. 

Around  the  chamber  was  a  high  oaken  wainscot, 
and  this  I  proceeded  to  sound  with  my  hammer,  and 
very  soon  I  found  a  place  opposite  the  foot  of  the  bed  ■ 
which  gave  back  a  hollow  souml.     A  critical  examina-  i 
tion  revealed  to  me  the  fact  that  at  this  point  a, 
panel,  three  feet  long  by  two  feet  high,  was  loose,  and 
I  i:ould  detect  slight  abrasions  upon  it.T  surface,  as 
though  it  had  been  slid  behind  the  casing  ;  but  I 
could  not  move  it  without  breaking  it,  as  it  appeared 
to  be  fastened  upon  the  other  side.     But  that  was  a 
good  beginning. 

Upon  going  outside  I  found  that  the  wall  in  which 
was  the  loose  panel  was  towards  a  chamber  which  we 
had  as  yet  appropriated  to  no  particular  use,  as  its 
single  small  window  left  it  far  from  pleasant.  From 
this  chamber,  next  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  building, 
and  towards  my  own  chamber,  opened  a  closet,  occu- 
pying not  more  than  four  feat  of  the  division  parCi- 
tion  ;  so  that  from  this  closet  to  the  opposite  wall, 
thei'e  was  left  a  space  of  at  least  three  feet  between 
the  two  I ooms — and  this^aSe  was  sealed  up — and  it 
was  into  this  space  that  tho  sliding  panel  openedT  '  - 

My  next  field  of  examination  was  below  ;  and  I  waa 
not  long  in  [.discovering  that  the  space  directly  be-' 
neath  tho  moveable  panel,  and  occupying  half  the 
underlying  area  of  the  dark  chamber,  Wiis  also  sealed 
up,  but  so  adroitly  cut  into  by  closets  and  cupboards 
that  only  a  well-directed  examination  could  have  re-  . 
vealed  the  fact.  Never  mind  the  details  of  my  persis-i 
tent  search.  It  occupied  time  ;  but  I  succeeded  in  ths. 
end.  I  found  entrance  into  this  last-named  ssaled-up  , 
space  from  the  cellar,  and  there  I  found  what  I  had' 
anticipated.  I  found  a  powerful  arganil-burner,  with^ 
a  polished  concave  reflector,  and,  also,  two  large  mir-J 
rors  set  at  a  proper  angle  for  throwing  a  reflectiotL  up-^ 
wards  ;  and  directly  in  the  line  of  this  reflection  was' 
the  sliding  panel  iu  the  wainscot  of  my  chamber.  I  ( 
also  found  here  a  long  white  robe,  and  it  was  no  Ion-! 
gcr  a  mystery  how  the  ghostly  spectacle  had  been  pro*' 
duced.  The  reflection  of  the  operator  beloW' 
had  been  thrown  up  through  the  open  pane\ 
upon  the  white  curtains  at  the  foot  of  our  ted,/ 
and  thoas  curtains  had  been  carefully  ar-'. 
ranged  io  perform  their  part  in  the  optical  iUusion.i 
And  one  other  thing  I  found  in  this  secret  place  j  Ij 
found  speaking  tubes  leading  upward  ;  and  upon,  reW 
turning  to  my  chamber  I  found  a  point  at  the  head,  ofi 
the  bed  where  the  waU-paper  was  perforated,  and  upon, 
putting  my  finger  through  I  found  the  end  of  tha 
tubej  And  thus  .the  dreadful  whispers  were  accounted 
for. 

Seth  Dabney  liad  spent  both  time  and  money  ii^ 
perfecting  his  arrangements  for  frightening  tenanta 
away  from  Maplewood,  and  he  had  hoped  that  for 
mere  nominal  Bum  he  might  in  time  be  able  to  pur-j 
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appeared  to  him  with  the  proofs  of  his  wickodness  in 
my  possessiou. 

if  he  had  thought  to  deny  anything,  I  very  soon 
conviced  biiu  that  I  had  travelled,  and  seen  the  world, 
nnd  that  all  atteuipts  at  further  deception  would  be 
worse  than  useless.  To  save  himself  fi'om  a  public 
trial  and  a  certain  condemnation,  he  finally  confessed 
to  me  all  his  iniquity.  He  showed  me  how  he  iiad 
arranged  wooden  troughs  under  the  eaves,  and  deep 
down  in  the  cellar,  in  which  to  roll  canuon-ballsfor  the 
production  of  thunder  ;  and  he  showed  to  me  other 
speaking  tube.s,  leading  froni  a  single  point  bplow  to 
vaiious  points  above,  by  means  of  which  he  could 
cause  the  same  voice  to  sound  in  ditiereiit  parts  of  the 
mansion  at  the  s.ime  time.  He  confessed, .  ako,  that 
his  vril'e,  and  his  soil's  wife,  often  appeared  to  female 
guests  in  ghostly  guise,  which  accounted  for  my  Vv-ire's 
fright  upon  the  landing.  ' 

I  sent  for  LilKe  Atuerton,  and  in  the  depth  of  hw 
gratitude  for  the  regained  estite  she  allowed  Seth 
£»;.  ijaeyand  his  family  to  depai-t  un whipped  of  jus- 
bice  ;  and  we  heard  of  them  no  more. 

And  :-o  joy  and  peace  came  to  dwell  in  the  old  man- 
sion, and 'the  broad  acres  of  Maplewood  bloomed  with 
renewed  beauty  ;  and  the  only  sliock  which  followed  'die 
disclosure  of  Seth  Dabney's  diabolism  was  the  shock 
to  those  dear  lovers  of  the  marvelloiLs  who  liad  thus 
lost  a  prop  to  their  faith  In  ghosts. 


ON  SHORTHAND. 
Of  the  many  systems  of  shorthand,  that"  invented 
by  Mr.  Pitman,  called  "  phonography,"  is  undoubtedly 
the  best,  not  only  on  account  of  its  briefness,  but  also 
on  account  of  its  extreme  legibility  when  writteij^with 
care.  If  it  is  not  written  with  care,  the  writer  will  be 
confounding  some  words  with  others  on  account  of  the 
Bimilarity  they  bear  towards  others  of  a  different  signifi- 
cation. Oneof  thedistinguishingfeaturesof  phonography 
ifi  the  grouping  together  ^nd  abbreviation  of  diiScul* 
words  ;  and  it  possesses,  moreover,  the  advantage 
being  easily  learned.  When  I  say  easily  learned,  I  mean 
that  you  can  gain  a  theoretical  kuowledgcin  a  week  ;  but 
shorthand  writisg  is  mainly  a  question  of  practice.  An 
hour's  daily  practice  -  '  for  about  a  month  wil^ 

generally  ensure  tolc.  .  ut,'  in  using  it,  and  if  the 
practice  is  continued  for  a'oout  sis  laouths,  the  learner 
will  not' have  much  diiticaltj-  in  following  a  public 
Bpeaker.  The  reason  that  so  many  xjcr.ious  commence 
to  learn  phonography,  but  after  a  few  month s' study 
abandon  it,  is  that  when  they  are  reading  who.t  they 
are  after  writing,  they  will  not  be  able  to  make  out  a 
few.  characters.  If  tho  w-riting  cannot  be  easily  read, 
the  lea  rner  must  not  imagine  that  shorthand  is  undeci- 
pherable, but  he  mu.st  retrace  his  steps  and  vvrite  more 
elowly.  One  of  the  most  imijortant  adv;ir!f.:i;,'c--  in 
Pitman's  system  is,  that  auy  uii';  v.-lic.  in,-;  Ifi-ijii-d  his 
system  can  read  what  aiiothcr  pcr.iuu  li;,o  -vYiitlcn  (if 
written  carefully),  v,-hile  in  other  system.s  no  one  is 
able  to  read  ci^cept  the  writer,  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
thiit  speeches  have  been  set  up  by  the  compo.dtors  of 
the  Bali'i  Journal  and  other  English  pnd  American 
papers  without  having  been  transcribed  into  lougiiand. 
It  has  b."eii  said  of  shorthand  that  "  this  science  draws 
out  all  the  powers  of  the  minJ,  it  excites  the  inven- 
tion, uiipi'oves  the  ingeaviity,  matures  the  judg- 
ment, and  endows  the; retentive  facultj^  with  the  supe- 
rior advaiitagcs  of  jit-ecis.ion,  vigilance,  and  persever- 
ance." 

Odeli's  system  is  only  an  attempt  to  improve  on  Tay- 
lor's'sy.stem,  published  in  IrtiC,  but  is  far  inferior  to 
Pitman's  for  the  reasons  stated  above.  If  any  of  the  nu- 
merous readers  of  the /JcspaJc/t  are  desirous  wf  learning 
shorthand,  they  should  at  once  comiuunicatj  with  Mr. 
Pitujan,  of  Bath,  fi(jm  whom  they  can  obtain  the  first 
book,  called  the  '•  Manual  of  I'honography,"  for^  the"^ 
small  sum  of  7d.,  and  if  thiy  wis'U  they  can  be  en- 
rolled meuiber.i  of  the  riu.!j>  lie  Society  by  |j.iyiug  a 
BHiall  SLiUscription.  'J  ue  ajiv.mtage  of  belunging  to 
thig  society  is  that  if  a  .member  seud.s  his  exercises  to 
a  first  clasfi  member  of'  the  society  (whose  names  can 
be  obtamed  on  application),  hewill  correct  them,  if  they 
ai-e  wrong,  gratuitously. 

MULTUSI  IS  Pahvo. 


Wr.  Stanfoi-d  lias  iu  the  press  a  little  book,  entitled) 
"  Ashanti,  a; id  What  v,-e  Know  of  It,"  a  .ikoteh,  bv 
Viee-Adinii'id  Sir  J.  ]>al.-yinple  Hay,  Uart.  M.P.,  cuii- 
taining  a  narrative  of  what  krd" '  to  the  present 
ciiaw  ttud  an  uccouat  of  the  oountry. 


'  ELSEWHERE. 
Swathed  in  a  dying  glory,  slowly  down  tho  western  arcU 
'i'ho  orb  of  day  deacenrleil  iu  liis  ever-ouwartl  marcli. 
Shone  liis  beams  into  the  chamber  where  the  youthful  maiden 
lay, 

StiU  and  prilo  as  chiselled  marble,  dying  with  the  dying  day. 
On  her  wan  and  sickly  features  Deaih  had  laid  his  clammy 
hand, 

And  she  knew  that  she  was  going  to  the  Undiscovered  I.and. 
"Open  wide  tlio  window,  sister;  let  mo  feel  tho  evening's 
breat!'. 

Ere  I  fall  asleep  forever  in  the  so^t  cmbrax;e  of  Death  ;  , 
Let  me  hoar  again  the  songsters  singing  'inid  tho  leafy 
trees. 

And  the  zephyrs  gently  whisporhig  their  aerial  symphonies. 
O,  hov/  soft  and  cool  the  breezes  fan  my  feverish,  burning 
brow  ! 

0,  how  sv.'eetly  sings  the  merle,  piping  on  the  topmost 
bough  ! 

'Tis  the  same  sweet  song,  my  sister,  that  he  sang  on  sum- 
mer eves 

\Vliilo  together  wo  wprc  listening 'neath  the  canopy  of  leaves. 
■Well  I  lc,uow  that  full-voiced  chorus,  flooding  all  the  arch 

of  space ; 

'Tis  the  same  that  cheered  my  childhood — 'tis  familiar  as  thy 
faco. 

As  I  list,  tho  doep-toaed  melody,  tho  past  again  appears, 
Aui!  iiiy  spirit  backward  wanders  to  tlie  portal  of  my  years. 
I  hear  the  tuneful  skylarll  herald  in  the  virgin  spriug  ; 
Hilar  again  the  tangled  copses  Svith  melodious  anthems  ring. 
1  see  ray  loved  companions,  happy  as  tiie  day  is  long. 
Tripping  o'er  the  ho w'l-y  meadow,  -with  a  carc-dispelhug  song. 
I  hear  their  bursts  of  laughter  I'oUov/  after  oa  the  wiml, 
And  I  SCO  the  wilding  flowers  'niid  tUeir  golden  tresses 
twined ; 

And  my  heart  grows  sad  with  sorrow  as  tho   pa;;caat  I 
suiTcy, 

For  I  tlicn  was  free  and  joyous,  and  was  happier  than  they. 
O  yc  days  of  'youth  and  childhood  I  (.by  reiucui'orancc  doubly 
blest !  ^ 

Ye  wake  the  chorqs  of  sadness  iu  my  melancholy  breast ; 
■ye  recall  that  blissful  spring-tide  that  was  for  a  season 
lent— 

That  golden  opportunity,  neglected  and  misspent  1 
Dear,  dchghtful  days  departed!  how  my  spirit  longs  in 
vain 

To  have  you  Ijiick  returning  to  enjoy  ye  o'er  again  ! 
But,  ah  !  those  precious  moiueuts  that  were  sriuaadered  iu 
my  prime 

Are  gone  to  swell  the  billows  of  tho  boundless  sea  of  Time. 
They  are  gone,  alas,  for  ever  !'j  From  that  dark  eternal 
shore 

Methinks  I  heaf  a  whisper — 'They  are  gone  for  evermore  !' 
Come  again,  delightful  moments  !  memories  of  my  Golden 
Age, 

Jire  tho  blight  of  young  affliction  darkened  o'er  my  pilgrim- 
age. 

"Wlieu  a  boundless  dream  of  ^happiness  existcnco  seemed 
to  be, 

And  ray  life  Lay  all  before  ine  like  a  sraiUng  summer  sea. 
See,  tho  sun  is  siuking,  sister ;  all  his  spleuduurs  are  with- 
drawn, 

And  like  him,  I  sink  to  waken  in  a  more  resplendent  dawn. 
N'Av  I  hear  tlie  blessed  angels  softly  lulling  me  to  sleep. 
With  their  strains  of  heavenly  music,  as  then-  golden  lyres 
thoy  sv/cop. 

Kiss  me  ouce  again,  my  sister  I   See,  they  beckon  me  on 
high  ! 

boose  thy  luvhig  arms  around  we— tu  theh  presenco  lei  mo 
lly  \ 

Faiu  tlico  well,  niy  dearest  sister  ;   longer  here  I  cannot 
stay." 

.4nd,  like  tho  leaf  of  autumn,  -passed  her  gentle  soul  away, 
■Went  from  this  weary  world  to  tho  mansions  of  the  blest. 
Where  the  wicked  cease  froiu  troubhug,  and  the  weaJ'y  ai'O 
at  rest. 

J.  K. 


The  first  impression  of  Mr.  Mill's  autobiography, 
consisting  of  tiu-ce  thousand  copies,  was  all  sold  within 
.si.x.  days  uf  puijlicatiun,  and  a  second  impiession  of  lihe 
tame  number  is  already  exhausted. 

A  now  story  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps  is  iu 
the  press.  It  is  concerned  with  Rus.^inn  conspiracies, 
anil  gives  an  account  of  the  economies  of  Sibeiia,  to 
which  liis  cliief  characters  are  trans|iorted. 

Mr.  Rubert  K.  i)ou.,'la.'<,  of  the  Briiii-h  Museum,  has 
beci)  elccte.l  I'l  ofo^s.-or  of  Chinese «L  King's  College.  Jdo 
tiucceeds  Mi'.  James  Summers,  who  hits  accepted  an 
importimt  upijoincmcnt  in  Jaurii. 


HEART-BROKEN, 

OR, 

THE  CBLD  Vv-RlTI5fG  DESK. 


Would  you^a  willing  to  purchase  some  goods 
eir?  I  am  ju.st  .  about  disposing  of  sundry  articled 
which  might  be  olf  use  to  you,"  said  an  old  man,  »& 
he  stood  at  hi.s  cottage  door,  to  a  gentleman  •wrapped, 
in  a  travelling  cloak. 

The  traveller  stopped  and  looked  at  him  for 
moment.  "  My.good  man,"  ho  replied,  "I  have  na 
need  of  furnituue.  I  am  away  from  home  and  not 
going  to  settle,  here,  but  if  you  will  permit  mo  to 
come  in,  I  wilS  rest  myiielf  awhile  under  your  roof 
for  I  am  wearied  from  a  long  journev." 

There  was  sooiething  in  the  old  man's  manners  and 
appearance  that  but  ill  accorded  with  the  poverty  ol 
his  abode  and. raiment.  Thin  white  hair  ^eli  str.iggling 
over  his  bent  shoulders,  and  shiided  a  thoughtful  and 
toil-woni  brohv,  and  grey  eyes  of  spirit-hke  intelli, 
gence. 

We  have«5een  better  clays,  sir,"  said  the  old  man, 
with  a  sigh; '"  we  have  Been  better  days,  but  chang< 
respects  no  jpan — it  comes  to  us  all.  Change  fell 
on  us,  and  I  ;im  just  now  ahtout  parting  these  relics  ol 
former  days,"  and  he  pointed  to  some  pieces  of  maa- 
tivo  f  urnitirre  that  occupied  a  portion  of  tho  apjart-  * 
ment.  What  an  apartment  that  was  !'  Relics,  indeed, 
he  had  rightily  called  them.  Relics  of  faded  grandeur 
Btandmg  amidst  a  heap  of  nuns,  for  all  else  around 
betokened  3jut  squalid  want.  A  thin  partition  led 
into  an  inner  cham  ber,  a  small  room  hung  v.  ith  faded 
tapestry  and  decorated  -witn  curious  pictures  ;  sundry 
nooks  filled  with  little  trunks  and  boxes  of  divera 
shape  andsize  ;  but  on  one  object  alone  the  young 
man's  eyas  rested  as  ho  glanced  around.  It  was  aa 
old  writing  desk  that  lay  amid  the  furniture 

'■  What  would  you  give  that  old  desk  for,  eIt  ?"  in- 
quired the  young  man,  eagerly. 

'•  That,  air,  is  my  poor  girl's.  I  do  not  think  stte^ 
would  part  with  it  at  all,"  he  replied. 

"  Not  part  it? — not  for  money  I" 
•  "  No,,  sir — not  for  inoney  ;  it  was  her  mother's  desk, 
and  shffvloves  it  very  much.  I'm  almost  aure  she  would 
not  part  it." 

"  Is  s'lie  your  daug'utor?"  inquired  the  traveller. 

'"No;  I  am  her  uncle — her  only  living  protector^ 
She  is  an  orphan." 

'■  May  I  ask  her  it  she  is  willing  to  make  a  bargain 
with  me  and  sell  the  desk  «" 

"  You  can  trj'  your  chance,"  replied  the  old  man  ( 
"  but>  not  to-night.  She  is  a'oroad  over  the  mountains, 
and  -will  not  return  tiU  ]at«  ;  but  to-morrow,  friend, 
to-morrow  you  may  try." 

The  young  man  dropped  some  silver  into  the  old 
man's  hand,  and  went  on  his  'way. 

What  can  the  fellow  want  with  such  lumber  aa 
that  oLi  desk? "  muttered  tho  old  man  to  himself  as  he 
sai^  alone  ovei'  the  fire  "  A  stnuige  fancy  enough  for  a 
gentleman  hke  him  to  take.  I  wonder  what  my  i>'.>or 
girlT\'ill  sa.y." 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  come  to-day,  uncle  ?"  said 
the  young  girl,  as  she  sat  with  the  open  desk  before  he& 
looking  mournfuUy  into  its  contents. 

"  Who  i* ' 

"  Tho  traveller." 

"  He  said  he  would." 

"  What  is  he  hke,  uncle  ?" 
' "  A  gentleman." 

"  Is  he  handsome?" 

"  Very." 

A  shadow  at  the  doorway  darkened  the  room,  and 
the  girl  and  the  traA  eller  stood  faces  to  face.  Ha 
seemed  scarcely  to  heed  her,  for  his  gaj;e  was  rivotted 
on  the  open  desk,  as  though  he  woidd  devour  its  con- 
tents with  his  ey&s.  He  grew  vei  y  pale  us  he  carelessly 
turned  over  some  papers  in  it. 

''And  so.  my  girl,  you  would  not  wish  to  part  with 
this  desk,"  he  said  ;  but  A'o  you  kaow  that  I  will 
give  you  auy  price  you  may  delmaud  for  it,  if  you  will 
only  give  it  to  me  as  it  is  '("  , 

"  I  could  not  do  it.  I  am  sorry  to  refuse  ;  but  not 
for  any  amount  would  I  paoi;  -witli  it,"  she  replied, 
"  It  was  my  mother's  desk,  and  she  left  it  to  me, 
'Twas  all. she  had  to  leave  ;  and  the  -n-ritings  in  it — 
eveiyLhing  in  it — be'.ongeii  to  Inn-.  'J  hey  just  remain 
as  she  left  them — as  tliey  were  on  the  day  she  died. 
1  have  never  siuco  suffered  3.  scrap  to  be  taken  out  of 
it,  nor  anything  now  put  into  it ;  it  was  lier  wish." 
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"What  did  your  mother  die  of?"  inquired  tlic 
itranger. 

"  A  bi-oken  heart,  J  believe,"  she  answered. 

The  young  man  g*w  deadly  pale.    He  asked  her  no 
moi-e  for  the  old  desk  ;  but  this  he  asked — leave  to 
some  and  visit  its  owner  while  he  remained  on  the* 
jpot,  and  the  privilege  of  looking  over  its  ooiitents 
lometimes.    And  he  received  permission  for  both. 

THE  OLD  DESK,  AND  WBAT  IT  CONTAI>"ED. 

It  Ts-as  an  odd  sort  of  thing,  that  old  writing  desk  ; 
K  quaint  piece  of  lumber,  with  its  large,  uuv/ieldy 
frame  and  heavy  lid  of  dark  green  hue,  that  closed 
over  divers  secret  drawers  and  no!_)ks  of  .curious  work- 
manship. In  ono  corner  a  little  brazen  lamp  jutted 
out.  In  an  opposite  nook  stood  a  small  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mother,  draped  in  white.  Pictures  of  saints 
and  angels  decorated  the  inside  of  the  lid- — rough- 
fli-awn  portraits  taken  from  Lavater  heads  of  Chnst, 
&c.  The  inside  was  litendly  crammed  with  desultory 
litorature — scraps  of  j^rintod  papers  amid  numerous* 
sheets  of  manuscript,  closely  writon  over,  the  wi'itine? 
in  some  parts  clear  and  legible,  in  others  careless  anti 
indistinct ;  rude  sketches  of  pictures  drawn  with  6. 
master  touch,  but  broken  otf  unfinished ;  stratigp, 
grotesque  figures,  full  of  the  wayward,  immature 
gouius  of  the  worker.  Here  a  sacred  picture  met  t'fce 
eye,  in  which  Christ  was  the  prominent  character  ; 
there,  hell  in  all  its  gloomy  horrors  was  depictoil,  with 
hissing  serpents  and  demons  innumerable  ;  snatche.-4of 
Eongs — wild,  moumfrd,  pathetic  ;  criticisms  on  bcfcks 
and  authors,  thrown  olf  lightly  from  a  brilliant 
mind,  at  times  evincing  a  soundness  of  indgroent 
and  depth  of  thought  beyond  woman's,  yet  broken 
'off  abruptly,  and  laid  neglected  by-^ail  betraying 'R'ild, 
in-egular  genius.  Here  nothing  was  finished,  ucfcbing 
perfected,  nothing  complete  ;  yet  every  strbke,  wb.c- 
ther  of  pen  or  pencil,  had  in  it  a  grandeur  and  tiubli- 
mit.y — chips  from  the  mighty  block  of  a  great  ia3nd — 
fragments  of  a  powerful  intellect,  whose  vesy  ruins 
liad  in  them  ^fiomething  of  boauty  and  m:ijesty,*  One 
felt  inteu.se  pity  while  gazing  on  these  mem  anto.i — • 
these  shattered  promises  of  n;ifulfilled  greatness.  What 
darkening  shadow  fell  over  tlie  light  c>f  thati  voung 
rirl's  genius?  What  sudden  bL.nv  pi-ostratpd'  tliat 
band,  thaf  pen  and  pencil  fell  from  it  alike — ^ic  h  :nd 
powerless  to  execute  what  the  mind  conceivcih  ?  She 
was  broken-hearted!  >Iow  that  hoai-t.  tful  hvcn 
broken  no  record  remained  to  tell ;  perchnrUce  it  was 
registered  in  heaven,  but  on  earth  there  w.-:^  siiem-e. 
One  restless  spirit  less  stirred  the  troubled  ^waters  of 
life-' — one  unknown  martyr,  whose  unseen  'cross  was 
lost  in  the  stream  of  deathj.  To  the  worlfl.  this  was 
nothing  ;  it  did  not  even  dream  that  oaej  more  was 
ftdded  to  earth's  list  of  broken  hearts.  ■  There  arc 
Bouls  whose  f  ito,  after  life,  wo  questi-jti  wonder- 
ingly — souls  tl)at  wandered  haplessly  t'&rough  life, 
peeking  rest  and  iindingnone;  whopass'sdfy^jmti'meiuto 
Eternity  yearning,,  uns.atiified,  disappointjjd,  .se?ing  in 
God's  ways  an  inscrutable  mystery,  owning  His  ju.'lg- 
menta  a  great  deep,  but  never  fully  reidisfcig  His  love  ; 
minds  "  dark  wilh  excess  of  light  ;"  bau'ts  that  la- 
vished their  whole  aflections  ou  worthies  s  earthly  ob- 
jects, loving  ferf,  yet  full  of  philanthrajp'— where  are 
they  ?  Is  holl  their  doom  ?  Is  heaven 
their  rest?  Al.is  !  such  spirits  could  not 
re.st,  not  in  Hea\-en  itself.  Whcrfe  are  they  ? 
Do  they  slill  wander  restlessly  throng^  infinity'?  Is 
the  darkness  from  which  we  instinctivifeily  shrink  their 
SwelUug-place  ?  Is  it  thiur  wail  we  hjoar  in  the  pierc- 
ing night  wind  ?  I  know  not ;  but  ucfc  for  God's  pos- 
sessions would  I,  be  God  to  be  theii:  ju(dgo. 

They  were  a  contrast  as  they  sto.,fl  together— that 
yoimg  girl  and  her  mysterious  visitot.  What-  stranee 
pleasure  both  Beemed  to  find  in  that  wld  desk  !  Hour 
Sifter  ho\ir  they  sat  by  it  while  convtersing  in  the  long 
summer  evening.s.  > 

"  I  feci,"  jsaid  Ida,  one  evening,  at;  they  spoke  toge- 
ther, "  as  if_  I  sat  by  a  grave  whenel-er  I  sit  by  this 
desk,  for  is  it  nota  tomb  of  buriedlnjpes  and  feelings — 
buried  to  all  the  world  but  to  us  ^'  And  so  it  was, 
for  the  memory  of  the  dead  solemCaised  tliought  an.d 
sanctified  sorrow.  "  I  ever  had  «a  strange  presenti- 
ment," sh^  contmuod,*' that  I  w»3  to  follo'.v  in  my 
motlier's  stop.s,  and  thatjny  fate  -would  be  like  hers." 
_  "  Do  you  remember  yi^ur  moth*ir  ?  inqmred  the  vi- 
sitor. 

"  SHghtly,"  she  replied.  "  She  wa.?  young,  when  she 
dif'd,  and  I  never  rniv/  her  but  in  !tear.s." 

"  You,  too.  ai'o  veiy  sad  fur  oote  ,so  young."  ho  said. 

"  Youth  is. not  e>:ompt  from  eadness,"  she  r«;nlit;d. 
"  You  are  voung,  and  yet  you,  t«.o,  are  sad," 


"Toung  !  Why,  girl,  I  am  n'lt  so  young  as  you  may 
iuK^ine  ;  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your  fatlicr." 

A  strange  h(jrror  passed  through  her  at  the  wotdg. 
Hej-fi.xed  his  blue  eyes  intently  on  her— those  eyes, 
wlipn  did  they  rove  from  her  ?  Seldom,  indeed.  To- 
ni^t  she  could  not  stand  their  gaze.  What  was  it  in 
h&r  arrested  his  attention  thus  '<  Not  her  beauty,  for 
pliee  wa.s  not  beautiful.  Her  eyes  were  large,  dark,  and 
nij'stical ;  but  her  countenance  hacr  in  it  too  much 
thought— that  thought  that,  while  it  heightens  intel- 
lectual, takes  from  physical  beauty,  witb.ors  the  sap  of 
tihe  spirit — hardens,  chills,  ifolat^s.  }1  er  sMiiit  dwelt 
apart  from  the  world.  Like  Solomon,  she  had  ex- 
."hausted  all  things  un  'er  the  sun,  f^nd  found  pleasure, 
in  none.    "  Vanity  of  vanities"  was  written  on  alL 

"  I  do  not  give  up  all  hopes  of  yet  possessing 
this  desk,"  the  young  m:in  would  sometimes  say  at 
parting. 

I  v.-ill  never  sell  it,"  Vvas  her  invai-iable  reply,  and 
she  v.'ould  smile  ivs  his  eyea  met  he*s.  Perhaps  she 
had  a  vague  hope  that  at  ebmo  future  day,  however 
distant,  both  might  possess  it  together"  In  truth,  the 
young  girl  was  fa.st  losing  her  heart  to  him.  I  wonder 
did  the  young  man  perceive  this  ?  Perhaps  men  arc 
slower  in  detecting  those  things  than  women  are  ;  .at 
least,  it  is  the  kindest  constT'u'ction  v^e  can  put  upon 
theif  actions,  .to  believe  them  so. 

One  day  he  found  her  weeping  bitterly  over  the  old 
writing  desk.  There  are  times  when  a  very  trivial 
thing  will  strike  u\!  v/ith  prophetic  sadness.  She  b.ad 
just  stumbled  on  some  uufini-jhed  linos  of  her  mother's 
that  seemed  at  that  moment  the  m()urnfid  echo  of  licr 
own  thoughts.  On  one  scrtvp  was  traced  just  four 
lines — 

Farewell  !  I've  looked  on  thee  my  last, 
The  bittcriuws  of  ilcatli  isuaasoil ; 
We'll  meet  a^Tviti,  but  Tievei- more —  • 
In  lit'o — c-s  we  liuve  met  be'ove. 

The  other  fragment  read  as  follo\ys  : — 
Why  did  wo  meet  ? 
To  waken  lip  a  liopo  that  shiinliored. 
To  .'.ail  Ijack  those  in  de.ith  now  nurn'oOTod, 
'In  Iii'ing  a'^niii  the  vaaisliad  past. 
The  fiKl'oil  lisht  that  could  not  last. 
But  oven  iu  its  failing  aweot— 

■Why  did  we  meet  ? 

•   I  mlgiit  have  r,.i.1mly  slumlicred  on, 
Drwii:iiiig  o'lcr  bliss  ('-v  ever  gouc  ; 
A  yisiou  boaaf  iful,  bnt  HuBt  — 

■Why  ilid  wo  meet  7 

B.ark  !  dark  my  life  must  henceforth  bs  ; 
]>ruam  on,  oli,  drnamor ;  rest  for  tUos, 
Butua.'or — never  tnoro  for  mo. 

Why  did  we  meet  ? 

Here  the  lines  iiroke  ofT  abruptly.  Tliere  was  in 
them  nothing  grand,  e.-ialting,  or  ennobling ;  they 
could  not  even  claim  the  merit  of  poetic  rhyme,  but 
thej  iippealed  deejily  to  )ier  wounded  spirit.  They 
say  that  at  the  touohof  the  murderertho  victim  bleeds 
afresh.  I  wonder  is  it  some  such  sympathetic  thrill 
runs  through  us  when  -we  first  behold  tho  one  from 
whom  we  are  to  rco(!ive  our  death  stab  ?  On  the  day 
.that  Isa  first  beheld  t'uc  young  man,  she  could  havo 
wished  that  they  had  never  met,  but  as  this  seemed 
unreasonable,  she  tried  to  arguo  down  the  feeling. 

Shall  I  .tell  you  a  true  story?"  said  the  young  man, 
"  'Tis  a  story  of  a  life — of  my  own  life,"  ancl  he  took  his 
se.at  by  her  one  evening.  "And  yet,"  he  continued,  "  I 
cannot)'  fully  enter  into  its  details,  but  as  to-morrow 
wo  pai't.  I  wi.sh  iu  some  way  to  account  to  you 
for  my  otherwiso  unaccountable  interest  in  this  old 
desk." 

He  continued.  "  Many  years  ago  I  knew  and  loved 
a  young  girl,  and  was  beloved  by  her  again.  Glio  was 
then  just  auch  b.h  you  are  now,  only  with  more  viva- 
city, or  you  might  deem  it  levity  of  disposition — 
young,  impasE-.(n;ed,  more  than  gifted.  I  loved  h^;i-  .-is 
I  could  never  love  again.  Wiicu  I  livst  looked  on  you 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  dead  had  met  my  gii/e,  .sl" 
strong  is  the  resemblance  between  you,  for  that  y.jung 
girl  was  your  motlier.  Not  a  nook  of  this  desk  bub  is 
familia.r  to  me  ;  not, a  scrap  of  paper  over  which  our 
eyes  have  not  strayed  together  ;^so  you  will  not  rn^w 
wonder  at  ruy  interest  in  it.  To-morrow  I  return  to 
my  native  land  to  fulfil  my  engagement  of  maniage, 
and  so  end  my  dreams  of  life." 

Perhaps  it  was  well  foi-  Isa  that  the  shadows 
fast  deepening  into  gloom  hid  tiio  pallor  of  hor  face. 
Her  tone  and  manner  betr.iyed  n^'  f  ,:M.ti.  .ii.  .ni.li.d 
by  a  sujierhuman  !3t:lf-;io'-.r-fs.siii-;  v.-'..  »  >.  .•  h-ai-t.  i-nnk 
most  within  her.  ijlie  siiU'orcd  rtil'.ntiy  uikI  uui-.nowu 
to  l-.fccae  who  bnew  and  loved  her  best  ;  her  dream  of 


life  was  ended,  her  heart  wiithered,  her  spirit  broken. 
Even  did  he  love  hor — ho  had  loved  before,  and  this 
which  she  perhaps  had  blindly  imagined  love,  was  but 
an  interest  felt  in  her  for  the  sake  of  another.  One 
sorrow  alone  she  was  Spnfcd  (ih'i  bitterest  of  all 
•earthly  onesi,  to  ee°  the  one  she  loved  wedded  to 
anothc.  In  )iff  thoy  never  met  again.  She  bore  her 
griefs  proudly,  none  ever  knew  she  had  loved  him — 
never  revealing  her  sorrows  by  tear,=,  giving  V.iack 
smile  for  smile  to  a  v>'orld  whose  mockitig  sytnpatliy 
she  scorned,  rrnarlly  and  cVUy  she  carried  her  sor- 
rows— down  to  tiio  very  '.'Vjve  sbe^jcarried  them.  And 
again  the  billows  of  death  closed  sileutly  over  another 
broken  heart. 

E.  V.  M. 


OTHERWISE  ORDAINED. 
We  miglit  have  stood  together  on  the  beach. 
And  w.atched  the  spray  in  silvery  arrows  rise. 
Communed  to,!;.'tlier  in  love's  Inw-voior  rl  speech  ; 
But  God,  our  Lord,  on  lain  od  it  othur\vi-je. 

Vi'c  might  Iiave  climbed  the  c'ifts  above  the  sen., 
And  watclied  the  mighty  ocean's  ebb  and  flood  f 
H,".vc  Itstonod  to  its  preacliin  j— the:'  and  mo — 
But  God,  our  Father,  <liil  not  will  it  so. 

.  Wo  might  havo  scon  tho  sun  in  splendour  set, 
And  road  his  prai.'ses  in  each  otboi's  eyes  ; 
Have  shared  ea^^h  pleasure — yea,  and  ea'di  regret ; 
Bat  God,  our  Lord,  ovdaiuod  it  otherwise. 

^Te  might  h.ave  seen  tho  moon's  clear,  lustrous  light. 
Like  peaceful  sjiij-it  s  min'string—heavenly  ;eut-=- 
<■  To  bajii.'ih  witli  lier  beams  the  shades  of  jtight — 
Like  hopes  God  sends  us  with  our  punisliment. 

Oh  !  heart,  thou  slialt  not,give  one  painful  i.lirob, 
Nor  .'•■hall  yo,  chec!:s.  v.-ifch  'oitter  tears  be  staine<! : 
Oil,         bo  silent,  ba.sh  each  malTiiuri^ig  so'u — 
That  must  be  auod  wbicli  God,  our  Lord,  ordained. 


HOME  RESTRAINTS. 
Some  parents  again  lot  their  children  grow  up  with 
little  or^no  re-straiat  whatever.    An  9;;travagant  homo 
if  rich,  a  muddling  ono  if  poor,  becomes  a  moral  bear- 
garden, as  each  individual  members  saySiind  does  juSt 
fi.'i  he  likes.    As  for  companions,  neither  restriction  is 
used  nor  advice  given.    Every  girl  and  boy,  and  son 
and  daughter,  pi.-kti  up  whom  ho  or  .=he  pLjascs,  goes 
where  he  or  sIio  likes,  and  even  if  a  tardy  word  of 
advice  is-  given,  m-  the  parent,  rdarmcd  too  late,  ven- 
tures to  remonsti'ate,  the  ill-tvained  young  people, 
unaccustoniod  to  submit,  as.^evt  ,-in  in  lej.'tuJont  will 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  go  oi'.i.iiiaG.  ly  oji  the  road  to 
danger,  poasi'oly  destruction.    ')r  tiie  hi>iije  may  not 
be  iil-reg\ilaied  ;  it  may  b.'  nii/.ri-  u.oit  strict  di.sei- 
pliiio.    The  diii'eront  a ;  artui' i . ia-.y  h.?   lundol.-:  of 
arran;j;e;noat  ;.rd  ..-jr-rx.liiiir.'  ;  i ! e- irif:]--  u,:\v  b'*|nii:c- 
tual  to  the  tlrkvt    ^•l  .  he  .  h-i;,  a,,d  V-  H      rved.  '  iho 
house  IT:::  r  be  d.>-e  !  briim.-;  -it  iiielir.  ee.id  C,v  liiea.k- 
fast-beil  iiiay  ring  .  eel  -  ;  ,  ie.  g  ir<l..-:)  in^'V  b-.*  triiu  :  the 
.servaiit-:  leny  bo  civil        1  eme- .|.|  ;.;'t.  ;(rei  ij  i\""  hee.d 
in  i  he  i'eiiiily  a.  do/,eii   veer:;   tie   V  .Iiilitf  •.•i;.e<'  iuay 
inelial"  p.  i  sen.e  of  Jie'.-il 'erj.  i  haeeee  .v.  aie ;  iiieen..-..  And 
yot  wh'n  all  ^bb:  ;i  b.  eiihv  atiiM'.jvlev,  e  bi]-  y.iung  sons 
and  daie_'htee=  le,  -•.  iee:,  ] a  \':uie  th"  leaeio  ;  f(n' theiD 
no  cisoi  ••  <!'•»!  e  b  1  ij vy, ■     ;  -  r,  ri"  f rioiiuelaie.,,  'oe  h'rmod. 
The  ji'iii'ir    eeeibe.j  reib'le    ,at    Jiieiie    as  in 

'a    hOtttb    of  e.nieeiiiej,    i', .rc'.-'l  <iv]\'  to  lie  strictly 
regular,      stre;t'y      px.prr.       eiel      ii-,-nv.«e;l  OT- 
'"  kepi;  dewn"  ie .  the  b-\'._l  i eT  a'.i  l . 'e-ie;        bliey  must 
sit,  est,  move  wit.li  a  b>Miiab:j'  cmnpn.  i.ig  .-v.  eil.nbehirc 
of    the     dancing    ma-.ter.     tii.'-    <liiib        'ly'it  the 
dumb-be'le,  be,.i...,aed:e  aiei  ..t.!,..e  a,. re'  ee  .ve  ybv-i,.b 
!.7id  n.eei,  ,b     Tie  ie  i  -ie'-ee  tlvie  t  n        -  e  <,l 

eli  eubjeete  <b  e;  e..t   :  ■  ...er  ef  i:i)rb-teai   b  v.  end 
IjuijiibLy  :  ;t  i .  vb'  r  e;  b  .     -  'i  -  i 'ii.aev     i.;e' ^  ■  b.-^  vn 
regular  eh:ire;i-ij. en  ;    le-ln'r  f.ee,,-;!    eei\-ers,   l:-  .-n;n;i 
hyinn>  and  ca  1  .;eliisiie-i,  .e nd  i baiildi ;  '  f  :  d  i  iee  •  ;e. 
are  net  like  e.tiu  r  nieii."     Tie.  •)■  he  o  t,<  ei  e  bv";-  .  e,.:i.. 
ur!ti'ain"d  ;  the   ^■e;■y  existeu-. e  in   le  I'  te  le  i:  :>  :  _:\  : 
natural  I'eeling!'  a:e;l  ein<.iti<>nK  are  net  pr         •  -1  -r 
pos.*-f.s  Ibj'tw  ;  they  are  to  >  re'|ii'ee-e:  1  e.ii  1  !;.•••••       •  • 

peeir  ye.iuig  thing.^,  to  betr.;y  that  IIk-v  )  ;>•  •  :•• 
Thore.eire,  there  is  no  ti  a.baing'  of  ehar.e  I'V.  'bl"  .b 
cuiotivus  arc  not  ullowo-l  free  yla".  i..r  lit'  d  ..m-s 
diseoutage  t  ami  ertniir-ated.  The  e  .-'i-e/  :  ilv  -;-  :;,;v'.- 
?er.  the  bgllt  iievevthelest;  evb  t,  aii  lei-y;  e.,  ;e  '  b:te 
full  birei'  lU  the  dark,  e,^vly  eii.l  «l.->foriii."<1.  iiii'fiM 
by  a  naraoie  of  I'ivine  grace,  tjjo  e\il  weeds  elV^,  power 
ing  and  choking  the  fair  flower.i. 
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THE  TINKER'S  SMILE. 


"  It  never  hurts  to  he  agreeable,"  said  tte  tiuker,  as 
file  held  the  saucepan  he  had  beeu  mending  up  to  the 
'^ight.  "  It  never  did  a  man  a  ha'porth  o'  good  to  be 
'cmsty  Tvith  his  neigbours,  or  them  he  camo  across  b/ 
chance.  Perhaps  you've  remarked  that  I've  an  agree- 
able way  -with  meself,  ma'am,  and  a  very  affable  smile, 
^ay  be  you've  took  heed  of  that,  ma'am  ?" 
^  "  I've  remarked  that  same,"  said  the  cook.  "  I've 
*eaid  to  Jane  many's  the  time,  whenever  the  bottom  is 
'«ut  of  anything,  call  in  the  tinker  that  has  the  illigaut 
Bmile.  Why,  I'd  say  '  No'  to  the  black- visa  ged  fellow 
tBat  scowls  at  ye  when  he  yells  *  tins  to  mend,'  if  the 
'Bpout  was  out  of  every  tay-kettle  in  -the  house." 
I    "  That's  it,"  said  the  tinker,  showing  his  teeth  ; 

that's  it,  ma'am.  An'  Tvhen  I  was  a  boy  they  called 
5t  a  charming  smile,  the  ladies  did.  More  betoken, 
the  smile  the  Lord  gave  me  saved  my  life  one  day 
If  ye've  got  time  to  hear  it,  I'll  teU  you  the  story." 
(  "  I  like  nothing  better  than  a  story,"  said  the  cook. 
"And  it  won't  hurt  you  to  take  a  cup  of  colfee  with 
•it," 

And  over  the  cofTee  the  tinker  began  : — 

"  W  hen  I  was  a  boy,  I  was  a  kind  of  rolling  stone, 
I'll  admit.^  I  was  never  content  in  the  wau  place,  but 
"must  be  seeking  my  fortune  here  andthereand  yonder- 
5fow  I  was  doiu'  this,  and  now  that.  At  a  hedge  in  a 
gentleman's  garden,  or  digging  a  well  for  a  farmer  ;  or 
Klong  a  railroad  with  a  gang  of  men  j  or  down  a  mine 
Xvith  more.  And  I  was  driN  er  of  a  coach  onst,  and 
in  a  kitchen  another  tfme  ;  but  I  didn't  stay  long, 
owing  to  a  breakage  in  glas^,  and  the  like. 

"  That  was  in  Ireland.  At  long  and  at  last  I  ftmnd 
myself  in  Euglaml,  and  hired  by  a  contractor  tluit  had 
a  bit  of  Jigging  and  delving  work  on  hand,  and  wanted 
fine  stout  Irishuien  to  do  it  for  hini. 

"  Well,  he  took  us  to  the  place  w  here  the  work  was, 
*nd  fed  us  LunJsome,  I'll  allow,  at  breakfast.  And 
then  we  marched  along  to  the  village,  one  after  the 
other  ;  and  the  girls  Citma  out  to  the  gates  to  look  at 
U8,  andevery  one  I  saw  1  ga\'e  a  smile  to.  The  rest 
trudged  sulky  as  bears  ;  but  I  lo<;ked  them  sti-iiight  in 
their  blue  eye.-^,  and  as  I  said,  I  smiled.  Atid-  morei 
than  once  I  got  a  suiilo  back,  and  a  sniile  from  a  party 
.  girl  is  worth  move  than  gould  and  silver  to  an  Irish- 
tnan. 

"At  long\and  at  last  we  came  to  the  very  place,  and 
IIS  we  were  getting  our  directions,  there  came  along  a 
igirl  with  a  cow — just  a  bit  of  a  jei  van*  girl,  but  a 
"bright  Uttle  cniyther,  and  me  own  couuthry  woman, 
Iss  1  knew  at  a  glaii^^.  I  looked  at  her,  aui.1  she  looked 
at  _me  ;  and  1  i^ut  up  me  best  sniile  and  cast  it  to  her. 
Wid  that  she  blushed  like  a  ruse,  and  took  the  cuw 
awny  with  her;  and  I  oil' with  niy  jackt-t  and  at  it. 
We  dug  awuy  all  day,  and  all  the  ntxt  ;  and  be  the 
third,  tha contractor  seeing  all  smooth  sailing,  l.  ft  us 
for  an  hour  or  so  to  ourselves.  It  might  have  hap- 
pened all  the  same  if  lic'd  staid,  but  may  be  we  were 
a  bit  reckless.  Any  way,  all  of  a  sudden,  willi'  whick 
' — the  ground  ov^r  our  heads  where  we  were  digging 
gave  way  and  caved  in,  and  there  we  were  buried  as 
close  as  if  we'd  been  dead  a  hundred  jears. 
.  "  Ochone,"  cried  the  cook  ;  "  but  ye  must  have 
been  kOt." 

^  "No.  I  wouldn't  be  tellin' ye -if  I  was— barrin  I 
was  my  own  ghost, '  said  the  tinker.  "  Uut  as  I  liaid 
afterward — for  surra  a  hup'orth  could  I  see  or  hear 
then — the  people  fame  running  to  the  place  ;  an<l  see- 
ing what  had  happened,  the  lads  set  to  work  to  dig  us 
poor  craytbers  out.  Aye,  and  gentlemen,  too,  put  tlieir 
white  hands  to  the  spade  and  worked  like  good  fel- 
lows. 

"Well,  Tta  a  few  minutes  out  Uu.y  got  Andy 
O'Rourkej'and  his  arm  bioke  ;  and  ijnrai  Lyim,  and 
him  senss'iess  ;  and  'i'an'y  I'm-l,  and  no  harm  to  him  ; 
•and  Mac  \Vhitsun,  dead.' 

,  "' He-.e  they  all  are,' fiiys  wan.  '  There  were  but 
four  of  them.  Huw  uianj  were  there,  my  man  ? 
Pour  ? ' 

"  And  Taffy  Puil.  bad  luck  to  him,  was  that  dazed 
he^couldn't  remember  to  count,  aiid  says  he  : 
I    '""I  mind  but  fotr.' 

.  "  Andy  O'R'ourbe  could  but  groan,  and  Brian  Lynn 
tadn't  iiis  senses,  a:id  ."^lac  Whitson  was  dead,  "the 
crayther.  So  there  was  1  byried  alive,  and  the  peoijle 
iforgettiiig  me.    When  up  couiea  "V-,""  ,■;<_■  Fliuu-  the 


girl  that  was  lading  her  cow  the  day  that  we  camtvand 
she  looks  at  the  four,  and  Kays  sh'j  : 
" 'There's  anotheV.' 

"  '  Another  I'  says  the  rao'n.  '  No  ;  they  say  thf,a  e's 
but  four.    Did  you  count  them  ?' 

"  '  I  didn't  mind  to  count,'  said  Maggie  ;  'but  there 
was  wan  with  a  biiglit  smile.    He's  not  here.' 

"  '  Do  you  e-x[.ect  a  man  just  dug  out  from  a  heap 
like  that  to  smib^y'  says  her  master,  that  was  there 
among  the  number.  / 

"  ' No,  sir,' tays  .-she  ;  'but  I'm  sure  there  was  a* 
other. 

'_' '  Botheration,'  says  he.  '  There  were  but  four. 
This  man  says  so.  And  we'd  better  save  their  lives 
than  dig  fur  nothing.' 

"  Says  Maggie,  beginning  to  cry  : 

"  '  There  was  another. 
And  he  smi'ed  beautiful. 

"They  just  laughed  at 'her.  .But  by  this  time  all 
the  other  ^vuuk■u  v.cre  up  and  listening  to  Maggie. 
And  they  joined  in  in  chorus,  as  you  might  say.  Every 
mother's  daughter  told  the  same  story.  They'd  m-t 
counted  the  ninnljei-,  but  they  missed  the  one  that 
smiled.  Aud  wid  that  they  fell  to  crying  and  praying, 
until  the  men  turned  to  again  and  dug  me  out. 

"There  wasn't  much  breath  in  my  body  when  I 
came  to  the  light  ;  but  the  women  took  me  in  hand, 
aud  the  fiist  thing  I  heard  was  Maggie  cryin'  : 

"  '  Uch,  he's  coming  too  !  It's  knowin'  us  he  is. 
Don't  you  See  him  sniile  ?" 

"  And  wid  that  she  fell  a  sobbing. 

"  So  you  see,  cook,"  said  the  tinker,  packing  up  his 
wallet,  "  a  smile  saved  my  life  that  time.  Ef  I'd  gone 
by  the  girls  gluui  and  sour,  no  one  woidd  have  noticed 
me,  for  none  of  'eui  counted;  but  they  remembered 
the  smile,  and  me  by  it. 

"Aud,  moreover,  it  got  me  a  wife,  for  I  couldn't  but 
do  less  than  thank  Maggie  for  sticking  to  it  that  I 
must  be  looLed  for.  And  from  thanking  it  came  to 
courting,  and  so  on.  And  I  end  with  the  text  I  began 
with — it  never  does  any  one  harm  to  be  agreeable. 
And  though  a  smile  don't  often  save  a  life,  as  mine  did, 
it's  an  asy  thing  to  give,  and  why  not  give  i'^ki 

^VV'i'h  which,  and  a  "good-morning,"  the  tinker 
shouldered  his  wallet  and  his  furnace,  and  went 
smiling  on  his  way. 


THE  SIN  OF  BEING  SICK. 

I  wish  women  could  be  made,  to  understand  the  im- 
^rtance  of  flannel  under  clothing,  and  warm  outer 
clothing,  and  common  scnso  generally  in  food  and 
exercise,  \jhen  they  talk  about  longinjj  to  have  a 
"  profession"  or  a"  career."  Not  that  good  health 
should  not  always  be  a  soit  of  religion  with  them  ;  bu'' 
they  sho^uld  remember  that  what  idlings  soevei'  men 
may  have,  as  a  geneial  thing  they  are  not  such  fools 
as  to  skiver  in  insutlicient  clothing  when  other  may  be 
had,  or  to  go  with  wet  or  cold  feot  becau^je  thiek 
stockings  "  hil  up  the  boot,"  or  reject  thick-soled 
boots  because  they  make  tije  feet  look '  a  .size  or  two 
larger.  They  do  not,  either,  think  it  attractive  to 
bare  their  throats  and  necks  to  a  biting  winil  in  the 
street,  thus  inviting  a  blue  nose  and  the  jjitying  con- 
tempt of  every  beholder.  Wi^iuan's  grt»t  foe,  "  head- 
ache," 'is  surely  invitf-d  and  perpetuijted  by  these 
follies,  even  if  no  worse  punishment  iollows.  "  1  am 
so  shiveiy  all  over  :"  you  will  hear  these  silly  creatures 
exclaim,  and  the  red  and  white  located  in  the  wrong 
spots  in  their  i'^'c.^s  ;itt est  the  truth  of  it.  One  would 
think  tlvit,  ;is  ;i  iiijtter  upou-which  tiieir  much-valued 
good  looks  depen(.l,  they  would  "  consider  their  ways, 
aud  be  wise  ;"  but  no.  After  this,  they  come  in  aud 
call  for  some  "  hot,  sti'ong  teii."  Tea  !  that  ivoinaiis 
dram  !  momiiig,  noe«  and  night.  It  makes  her  "  feel 
like  another  being,"  she  says.  I'm  sure  it  makes  her 
act  like  one.  This  lasts  an  hour,  peiliap's  ;  then  she 
has  such  gnawing  at  her  stomach."  Then  follows 
fle[iressiou  afCei'  the  exhilaiatioji.  Then  she  eats  «o- 
thiiiL'.  b...,  aase  she  has  "'  no  appetite."  Then— auythor 
cup  of  tea.  to     sot  her  up,"  as  she  calls  it. 

I  should"  like  to  see  *i»ch  a  woman  having  any 
"  careei ,"' esc-bpt  fitting  herself  speedily  fOr  a  hi^iatic 
ar\luiu.  Sueh  a'  course  is  reprcl'.ensible  and  suicidal 
enough,  when  good  food  ia  at  hand  and  enough  of  it, 
.and  tbc  women  who  practice  it  have  money  cijough  to 
pay  a  doctor  to  come  aud  see  them,  and  tell  them  hes, 
and  give  fhem  nice  me.'jscs  to  make  believe  cure  them. 
But,  unfortunately,'  our  working  girla  anid  women,  who 
have  only  ft  hospital  bud  to  loo'k  forward  t<i  when  sick, 
go  on  after  the  same  crazy  fashion,  There  is  some 
bhadow  of  cicuBO  with  Uiem  for  their  intemperate  use 


j  of  tea  ;  the  horrible  fare  of  their  boarding  places  beinfl 
^  o  unpalatable  and  disgusting,  and  their  long  ho-l'rs  '>] 
I  i:.bour  so  eihaustive  and   discouraging,   that  th'i 
stimulant  has  become  sixntii'jly  ^ecesisiy  tu -.iLii!' c:i- 
j  iitence — the  bne  bit  of  comfort  aiJd-luKury  th:(t  tly;y 
I  look  foi  waidto  with  eagejiiessah  the  interval  <ti  wi^rk. 
I  "  I  can't  do  without  it,"  said  ayoukig  s.hop  gii  l  to  tne, 
;  when  I  reuionstrated  v.itii  her' on  its     -e.  m-'! ning, 
I  iK">i!,  and  iii  dit..  "I  coulbi'l  do  uiy  \'"-<:  w.tho.io  jt.." 
-|  And-huw  «iid  she  sj<eiid  tuc  wtigco  4>ccci^«Ki  lor<^'  her 
I  vi  ork  ;"  In  a  tlimsy,  showy  dress  ;  ui  a  g<ty  but  :  in  a 
I  fashionable  piiir  of  boots  with  hi^h-heel^.,  Aieajitftno 
,  she   had    no   tianuej  ;    she   had    mj^  titick    l)uot.i ; 
she   hud    no    warm    outer    gurmeiits      the  liad 
iiotliiiig  to  insure  either  heallli  or  comfort,  and  she 
was  in  the  same  altei  uatives  of  eJihilaiaciou  anddepres- 
111  take  my  oath  on  that.  -  sioii  as  her  liclier  sisteis  of  whom  i  have  Si'okeii.  I 
jdcn't  know  why,  either,   ihjit   I   should  call  thein 
l"  richer,"  e\cept  that  they  could  have,  a  rosewood 
Coffin  with  silver  nails,  aud  he  .buried  in  a  fashiiJuabie 
cemeteiy,  while  the  working -gii  i  would  hav.jiipine 
a.iie,  and  sleep  her  ll»llg  sleep  iu  the  PoUei  's  Field. 
Uh,  the  rare  and  piififeiess  bieasiiigs  of  good  li.  ilth 
..arid  cummou-sense  .'    How  I  VvLu  iliat  every  ciergy- 
nKiii  in  our  land — only  that  I  kuo"\>'  that  in  uii.'iy 
Cilsea  they  are  as  {jieat   sinners  themselves  iu  the 
matter  of  health — -would  preauh  on  ihe  t'jf  <tf  behig 
si'i:  .  ..' ■  ' . 

iJow  there's  a  topic  for  those  of  tlieia  who  Ijav? 
the;  face  to  speak  of  it,  and  a  clear  cousiiience  tu  Lear 
them  out  in  it.  For  those  of  them  who  don't  sit  ia 
the.^i'  libraries  smoking  till  you  can't  see  ijcross  it, 
■\\  hoti  they  should  be  knocking  about  in  the  open  air, 
cult  hatiug  a  Lree/.y,  sunny,  healthful  s'tuto  ci  mind 
and  body — just  the  same  as  if  they  were  laymen,  in- 
steao'jof  "  minister.5,"  whom  the  de\il  dene.-.-,  of  -Si) 
thing  B,  to  s^e  solemn  and  dyspeptic.  r  .  7. 

CONN  UN  DRUMS. 


AVhy5sa  ticket-porter  like  a  thief?  Beci;-o  'n 
takes  *  >thtr  people's  property.  •  )" 

Whv'  are  steamboat  esplosiorls  like '  short- hand 
writers  leaving  .the  House  of  Commons  ?  Becaase 
they  go  ■<jtl  with  rej)orts.        '  '  ' 

Why  .h  the  profossit'n  of  a  barrister  not,o:ily  3eg:'.l 
but  religious  ?  Because  it  involves  a  kliowlegfi  of  Lwr 
and  a  Iov<e  of  the  profits  (prophets).  • 

Why  s  Iwuld  you.  imagine  the  visitors  of  'a  f4:ey 
ball  were  Ibouud  on  a'aubmarine  trijtf  ?'  .Eecausfe  they 
wear  dive  rs  dres-sets.-  ■  .  ' 

What  -.'.ree  should  bp  u.scd  for   CTa.TIas  ? 
maple. 

What  trees  wiU  carry  you  rapidly  to  Paris  ?  "  '  ■ 
trees.  •  -.  ', 

When  Van  Ambur^h  dr^'t^'.t.en  in  bfiniil' I' 
liondon,  hi  s  hor.-^es  had  only  £«^nty-four  f^tt  ,  ; ::o 
them  ;  how  was  that  ?    They  had  oiriy  twenty  ii^d 
feet.  % 

Vriiy  shovild  blacksmiths  b^  s^iunned  as-  com' 
pauions  ?    l:Wcau.-(e  they  a;e  much  given  to  vice.'  " 

Why  is  a  .backiity  coavhman  like  a  co'L-Ji^ii  I'tioui 
man  ?  Becausi'  he  has  an  inwaid  chiiek  on  his  oiiivr.ad 
action.  ^     ^        .       .  . 

Vr'hy  is  a  ^heet  of  postage  stamps  like  (p^tant 
relations  ?  Bjecauie  they  are;  only  slightly  con- 
nected. ,  , 

Whv  is  ft-filt'Si' like  the  fortAane  of  a  spendthrift? 
Because  it  iirsoi»n  run  thi-ough  aud  le<ives  iua»ry  m'at- 
ters  behind  to  s.ettle. . 

Why  did  AdftiLi  bite  the  apple  ?  Because  he  had  no 
knife.  ;  ' 

AVlien  is  iton.  Eke  a  counterfeit  bank  note  ?  When  it 
is  forged.  '  i      ■  ■  .        ■  ■  ■        '     ,^  ■ 

Wlia*  ivirt  of  r^etwE  is  kissing  ?    A  coiijuiict'on.' 

M'hat  trade  arte  tlife'  'Prime  Ministers  of  Kii^l-vrid  ! 
Cabinetmakers.  *■*'•     ■    '  •  • 

Wtiy  is  a  gua^iuHh's  slvop  like  a  chicken  .i>ie  f 
Because- it  couUiiiw  fAwiing-pieees  (fowl  iu  pie<;es.) 

W'hy  is  a  l>a<l  cii'iiuudnim  like  a  deep  sdgh  *  Becsiuse 
'it  IM  far-fetched. 

Why  are  yoifug'Jtadiewafca  jiai-ty  hke  arroArs?.  Be- 
csusethey  areall  iiua  ijinver'  wljen  the  'beaus  (bows) 

ce'ttie. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII.  . 

THE  HEIB  OF  PEBRIAM. 

Weeks  and  mojitha  passed  on,  and  Sir  Aubrey  Per- 
riam's  condition  under^vent  little  change  either  for  bet- 
ter or  worse.  \te  had  been  struck  down  in  the  prime  of 
life.  He  was  now  a  helpless  and,  inall  semblance,  an  aged 
man.  His  intellect,  keen  enough  within  its  somewhat 
narrow  range  sffew  month?  ago,  had  now  dwindled  to  the 
obscure  and  clouded  mind  of  dotage.  He  was  not  mad; 
he  had  no  wild  delusions — no  strange  imaginings.  The 
.  clouds  that  darkened  his  mind  never  opened  to  show 
him  visions  of  the  vmreal.  He  held  no  my.?terious 
convei'se  with  invisible  interlocutors;  he  evoked  no 
company  of  shadows  out  of  the  world  of  fancy.  He 
was  only  a  foolish  old  man,  with  a  weak  m^emory,  and 
no  interest  in  life,  save  iu  the  most  trifling  details  of 
his  monotonous  existence. 

,  He  who  had  been  formerly  remarkable  f(jr  the 
polish  of  his  placid  manners  was  now  captious  and 
irritable,  selfish  and  exacting.  Unconscious  how  much 
he  was  demanding,  he  v/ould  have  kept  his  j^ung  wife 
a  perpetual  prisoner  to  the  sick  room,  and  de[)rived 
her  of  all  contact  with  the  outer  world,  save  during 
the  bours  when  she  walked  slowly  to  and  fro  beside 
his  invalid  chair,  upon  the  terrace  above  that  peaceful 
hollow  where  the  family  vault  awaited  his  coming. 

Only  by  some  exercise  of  diplomacy  could  Lady  Per- 
riam  taste  the  joys  of  oosEsional  liberty  ;  but,  as  time 
wore  on,  she  learnt  how  to  manage  her  invalid  hus- 
band, how  to  seem  to  comply  without  complying,  how 
to  avoid  all  haziird  of  irritating  him,  and  yet  have  her 
o\vn  way.  Mrs.  Carter  was  of  the  utmost  service  to 
her  in  this  matter,  always  able  to  smooth  away  diffi- 
culties, to  appease  the  baronet's  wrath  when  he  wjig. ' 
tnclined.to  be  angry — altogether  an  invaluable  servant 
to  Lady  Perriani. 

The  nurse  kept  her  sclitary  pla:o  apart  from  the 
household  ;  rarely  left  lier  own  or  the  invalid's  room 
?ave  to  take  the  air  in  attendaacs  upon  Sir  Aubrey  . 
held  no  converse  with  fjhe  other  servants  ;  scrupulously 
avoided  all  familiarity,  yet  was  never  uncivil. 

The  result  of  this  uniform  and  blameless  conduct 
may  be  easily  imagined.  Not  one  of  the  Perriam 
Place  servants  liked  Mrs.  Carter.  She  was  pronounced 
proud,  artful,  secret  — a  person  who,  under  the 
smoothest  outward  semblance,  concealed  the  deepest 
and  most  dangerous  designs.  It  was  seen  by  the  .-^er- 
vniits  that  Lady  Perriam  took  more  notice  of  Mrs. 
Carter ^tbaii  of  any  other  dependent,  and  this  weighed 
heavily  agaia.st  the  nurse.  Sylvia  could  hardly  be  said 
to  be  familiar  even  with  Mrs.  Carter,  but  she  was 
kinder  and  nii.re  gracious  to  her  than  to  any  one  else 
iri  the  household,  and  the  servants  talked  of  favour- 
itism. ■"* 

"I've  served  in  this  house,  aa  girl  "nd  woman,  for 


j  nigh  upon  forty  years,"  said  Blrs.  Spiccr,  the  house- 
keeper, "and  I've  never  yet  set  up  for  being  a 
favourite.  I  make  my  curtsey  to  Sir  Aubrey  to-day 
if  I  meets  him  anywheres  as  humble  as  I  made  my 
curtsey  to  him  when  I  first  come  as  scullery  maid,  a 
mere  slip  of  a  girl.  But  here  is  this  Mrs.  Carter  living 
u|)stairs  in  her  own  room,  and  having  her  meals  served 
up  to  her  at  her  own  table,  and  being  waited  on  by 
them  as  is  good  enough  to  sit  down  with  her  any  day 
in  the  week,  I  should  hope." 

"  I  think  she's,  seen-  better  days  though,  Mrs.  Spicer," 
said  Mai  y  Da  we,  the  upper  housemaid  ;  "  she  has  it  in 
her  looks  and  in  her  ways,  somehow.  Her  hands  arg 
as  white  a.s  curd-soap  and  as  small  as  any  lady's,  and 
she  has  such  a  soft  way  of  speaking  ;  and  I've  ^en  her 
handwriting  too — quite  like  a  young  lady  at  boarding 
school." 

"  I  suppose  she's  come  over  you  with  her  quiet 
way.s,"  answered  the  housekeeper. 

"  No,  she's  no  favourite  of  mine  ;  she's  so  silent,  and 
she  jpust  be  j^roud,  or  slie'd  scarcely  keep  everyone  at 
a  distance  as  she  does  ;  but  she's  always  polite." 

"'  Too  polite  !"  muttered  Mrs.  Spicer.  "  She's  like 
Lady  Perriam  herself.  There's  no  getting  at  the  bot- 
tom of  her." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Mary  Dawe,  "  I've  sometimes 
thought  that  .she's  rather  like  Lady  Perriam  in  tlie 
face,  allowing  for  ;ige  and  all  that." 

"  Allowing  for  a  precious  lot,  I  should  think  !"  ex- 
olaimed  Mrs.  Spicer.  "  Tliere's  not  much  likeness 
between  that  poor  faded  thing  and  Lady  Perriam." 

Mary  Dawe's  suggestion  was  negatived  by  general 
consent.  No  one  could  see  any  likeness  between  the 
luuse  and  her  mistress. 

Sir  Aubrey  had  been  in  his  helpless,  melancholy 
condition  about  four  months,  and  it  was  glowing  mid- 
summer weather  once  more,  and  the  corn  yellowing  in 
the  fertile  fields  between  Hedingham  and  Perriam 
I^laoe,  when  an  event  occurred  whicli  added  consider- 
ably to  Sylvia's  importance,  and  made  the  future  at 
once  bright  and  smooth  for  her  ambition. 

The  baronet's  proudest  hope  was  realised  when  he 
had  lost  all  power  to  taste  the  sweetness  of  that 
'once  longed-for  joy.    His  j'oung  \»ife  bore  him  a  son  ! 

Merrily  rang  the  chimes  of  Hedingham  and  Monk" 
hampton,  the  one  monotonous  bell  of  Perriam  Church 
clanging  in  amidst  those  sweeter  peals,  on  the  e\fening 
of  the  baby's  birth — a  glorious  July  evening,  all  the 
rich  landscape  and  the  distant  ocean  steeped  in  a  yellow 
light. 

Kdmund  Standen  hoard  these  joy-bells  as  he  smoked 
his  after-dinner  cigar,  strolling  about  the  garden  with 
Esther  and  his  mother — heard  and  wondered  at  the 
unaccustomed  sound. 

"  What  can  they  be  all  ringing  lov  '."  said  Esther. 
"  It  isn't  the  ringers'  practi.iing  night ;  and  there  go 
the  Monkhampton  bells  as  well  as  ours.  Are  the  Eng- 
jis'a  fighting  anywhere  and  winning  battles,  Edmund  ? 
You  'itiiow  how  liitle  J  read  the  new.spapers." 

"  No,  Es.?ie;  England  is  honourably  neutral  just  at  I 
present.    Those  joy-peals  do  not  proclaim  a  victory_ 
Some  victim  at  the  hymeneal  altar,  I  suppose."  I 

■'  They'd  have  r\ing  this  morning  if  it  had  been  for  ' 
a  wedding,"  replied  Esther,  who  couldn't  c^uite  get  { 
over  her  wonder  at  those  unusual  joy-bells.  i 


The  old  gardener,  springing  an  adjacent  rose  tree, 
touched  his  hat,  and  ventured  to  address  the  young 
lady  of  the  house. 

"  Begging  your  pardon.  Miss,  I  met  Jim  Baker,  the 
under-gardener  at  the  Place  as  I  was  coming  brck  from 
my  tea,  and  he  told  me  as  Lady  Perriam  has  got  a 
little  son — born  this  afternoon.  Mebbe  it  war  for  that 
the  bells  was  ringing. 

"No  doubt,  Giles,'.'  answered  Esther,  wit'h  a  netvotis 
look  at  Edmund.  His  chegk,  browned  healthily  by 
many  a  ride  to  and  fro  between  Dean  House  and  the 
Bank,  and  by  many  a  run  with  the  hounds  lafet 
winter,  jjaled  at  the  mention  of  that  too  well  remem« 
bercd  name. 

Her  son  !  And  one  of  the  brightest,  sweetest  day- 
dreams in  his  brief  summer-time  of  love  and  hope  had 
been  a  vision  of  the  day  wlien  Sylvia's  first  child 
jhould  be  laid  iu  his  unaccustomed  arms — Sylvia's 
child  and  his.  ~-  '  ^ 

"  Poor  Sir  Aubrey,"  said  Mrs,.  Standen',  alniost  83 
if  she  read  her  son's  thoughts  on  l^is  clouded  brow. 
"  He  will  have  little  pleasure  in  the  birCh  of  his  son." 

The  joy-bells  rang  on,  and  tvery  note  was  bitteruebs 
to  Edmund's  hear^.  He  left  the  three  ladies  to  strill  . 
up  and  d(jwn  the  {lo*er-bcds,  and  went  for  one  of 
those  long,  solitary  rambles  with  which  it  was  His 
wont  to  solace  'himself  when  the  pangs  of  inemofy 
and  regret  were  too  sharp  to  be  endured  with  a  smil- 
ing countenance,  and  that  cheery,  easy  manner  which 
made  him  so  dear  to  the  household.  He  had  horhe 
his  grief  wonderfully,  the  women  who  loved  him  told 
one  another  with  thankful  spiiits.  He  shared  all 
their  smalt  pleasures,  'was  the  be.<t  of  sons,  the  mi^t 
indulgent  of  u!K;res,  the  most  dev'oted  of  brothers.  He 
onjy  who  woi  e  the  shoe '  knew  how  it  galled  and 
pii'ichcd.  EJmund  Standen  wore  his  shoe  with  so 
good  a  grace  that  his  women  kind  fondly  believed  in 
his  cure.  The  struggle  had  been  sharp  and  short,  they 
,  thought,  and  with  orte  \\'rcnch  he  had  plucked  Sylvia 
Car6w'bLtt  of  his  heart.  Were  .Sir  Aubrey's  death  to 
set  her  free  to-morrow,  she  would  hardly  win  Edmand 
back  again.  He  kne\y  her  too  well  to  be  again  her 
victim. 

Grief,  like  jealousy,  is  apt  to  make  the  meat  it  feeds 
on.  Feeling  the  birth  of  Sir  Aubrey's  heir  a 
source  of  supremest  bitterness,  Edmund  Standen 
nmst  needs  bend  his  steps  •  towards  Perriam 
Place,  as  if  anxious  to  drain  tliat  bitter 
draught  to  the  '  dregs.  He  w  ent  across  the  wAU 
known  fields  iu  the  summer  gloaming — bean-flelys 
where  the  perfumed  blossoms  seemed  fittest  abodes 
for  elves  and  fairies— clover  fields  that  looked  darkly 
[Hu-ple  in  the  fading  light — by  wide  strgtcheS  of 
feathery  oats — by  a  bit  of  woodland  where  the  thick 
fern  filled  the  hollows,  treuibling  like  green  water  with 
every  breeze — and  so,  as  if  led  by  that  one  monotonous 
bell,  to  the  churchyard  in  the  hollow;  with  its  ivy- 
mantled  stone  wall — wall  of  mellowest  grays  and 
browns,  with  hart's-tongue  ferns  pushing  their  slendei 
fronds  out  of  every  crevice. 

The  bell  lapsed  into  silence  as  Edmund  entered  tha 
little  lane  leading  to  the  chui-chjard  gate — a  narrow 
lane,  with  the  wall  on  one  side  and  a  tall  hedge  on  thg 
other.'.a  fleep  gully  between  a  green  meadow  and  the 
rustic  burial  ground.    Peoole  who  live  in  the  counti-" 
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lire  fond  pf  churchyards,  and  God's  acre  seems  a  na- 
tural loungiug  place.^a  try  sting  place  for  lovers,  a  play, 
ground  for  children,  u  quiet  scene  where  age  may 
meditate  upon  life's  bre\-ity  and  the  wide  hopes  be" 
yond  it. 

Edmund  went  into  the  churchyard,  climbed  the  low 
wall,  and  seated  himself  or.  the  top  of  it.  From  this 
position  he  could  survey  the  Italian  garden  and  the 
^outh  front  of  Perriam  Place,  whose  lighted  windowg 
showed  dimly  in  the  summer  dusk.  He  Ughted  his 
■cigar.  Let  the  smoker's  disappointment  be  ever  so 
bitter,  he  mechanically  seeks  consolation  from  tobacco- 
He  sat  smoking,  and  lookSng  dreamily  at  those  faintly 
shining  windows. 

"  Is  she  happy,  I  wonder,"  he  mused.  "  She  has 
ft  new  source  of  happiness  ;  the  mother' .s  joy,  which 
should  be  very  deep.  A  new  life  begins  for  her 
from  to-day — a  new  life  in  which  self  must  needs 
be  but  secondary  in  all  her  thoughts.  She 
wiU  taste  her  child's  innocent  joys,  suffer  his 
Vaby  sorrows,  forget  her  own  desires  in  his.  And 
thus  she  will  be  further  away  from  me  than 
BTer.  Until  to-day  there  may  have  been  some  faint 
regret  for  me  stUl  lingering  in  her  heart-;  after  to-day 
I  shall  be  the  most  insignificant  atom  in  creation  in 
comparison  with  that  new-born  child.  Happy  privi-  ' 
lege,  to  succeed  to  a  new  inheritance  of  hope,  new  ca- 
pacities for  joy." 

He  thought,  and  with  deepest  compassion,  of  the 
afflicted  husband  and  father,  the  clouded  brain  which 
this  new  light  of  home  could  hardly  brighten.  The 
particulars  of  Sir  Aubrey's  sad  condition  were  tolerably 
well  known  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Stimpson,  the 
surgeon,  affected  to  be  reserved  upon  this  point,  bu^ 
by  nods  and  frowns  and  shrugs,  and  confidential  ad- 
xnissions  to  particular  friend^  had  made  the  state  of  the 
case  known  far  and  wide.  The  servants  also  had 
tongues,  and  knew  how  to  use  them. 

While  Edmund  Standen  sat  looking  at  the  windows 
and  smoking,  a  man,  who  also  had  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
came  with  a  brisk  step  along  the  Italian  terrace,  and 
planted  himself,  leaning  with  folded'  arms  upon  the 
Btgne  balustrade,  a  few  paces  from  the  spot  where  Ed' 
mund  was  seated.  In  this  new  comer  Mr.  Standen  re- 
cognised  Mr.  Bain,  the  solicitor,  with  whom  he  had 
frequent  dealings  in  his  professional  capacity.  Mr- 
Bain  woiild  as  certainly  recognise  him.  It  was  best; 
therefore,  to  accost  the  agent,  Edmund  thought,  lest 
there  should  appear  anything  surreptitious  in  his  oc- 
cupation of  that  particular  spot- 

"  A  nice  evening  for  a  country  ramble  Mr.  Bain," 
he  said  cheerfully. 

"  Bless  me,  is  it  you,  Mr.  Standen  ?"  exclaimed  the 
agent.  "  I  shouldn't  have  expected  to  see  you  so  far 
rom  Dean  House  after  dinner." 

"  That's  because  you  don't  know  my  habits.  There's 
npthing  I  Uke  better  than,  an  evening  ramble,  with  no 
company  except  my  cigai'." 

"  Isn't  that  a  rather  misanthropical  turn  of  mind 
torso  young  a  man  as  you  are,  Mr.  Standon  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  about  misanthropy;  but  I  know  it's 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  think  one's  own  thoughts  now 
and  then — instead  of  making  conversation." 

"  And  you've  chosen  such  a  nice  spot  for  your  even- 
ing's meditations,"  replied  Mr.  Bain.  "  Now  I  suppose 
that  old  churchyard,  lying  under  the  shadow  of  this 
terrace,  vnth  its  bsilustrade  and  antique  vases  and 
statues  and  so  forth,  is  a:  scene  which  poets  and  that 
sort  of  people  would  call  romantic  1" 

"I  think  one  need  hardly  be  a  poet  or  a  painter  to 
admire  this,  old  churchyard." 

"  EeaUy  now  ?"  asked  Mr.  Bain,  with  an  incredu- 
lous air.  "You  see  it's  out  of  my  way  as  a  man  of 
business.  If  I  were  owner  of  yonder  house  I  should 
object  to  a  burial  ground  so  near  my  water  supply. 
I  should  fancy  everything  I  eat  and  drank  was  fla^ 
voured  with  the  ashes  of  my  ancestors.  Have  you 
heard  "the  bells  ringing  T' 

"  It  would  be  tatiier  difficult  to  aroid  hearing 


them,"  an-jWtred  Edmund,  v.i'.}i  \veli-as.iumed  care- 
lei^iK'.-:'!. 

"This  is  a  great  day  for  Perriam,"  said  Mr.  Bain, 
between  two  puffs  of  bi.i  cigar. 

"  You  consider  the  birth  of  an  heir  a  great  advan- 
tage '!" 

"  In  this  case,  certainly.  The  estate  would  have 
gone  to  P  distant  cousin  if  Sir  Aubrey  had  died  child- 
less.   And  I  know  how  anaiously  he  desired  an  heir." 

"  Is  he  pleased  at  the  accomphshment  of  his 
desire  ?" 

"  As  pleased  as  he  can  be  at  anything,  poor  man." 

"  His  capacity  for  joy  of  any  kind,  is  limited,  I 
imagine,  from  your  tone." 

Mr.  Bain  sighed; and  shook  his  head  with  a  melan- 
choly air. 

"  That's  a  subject  I  don't  miich  care  about  discuss- 
ing," he  replied,  after  a  brief  silence.  "Fortunately,"  he 
added,  with  a  keen  glance  at  the  young  man's  face, 
juat  visible  to  him  in  the  twilight,  "  whatever  decay 
there  may  be  in  Sir  Aubrey's  mentfll  state,  his  bodily 
htalth  is  remarkably  good.  Indeed,  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if  he  were  to  live  as  long  as  you  or  I." 

"  Starting  with  a  disadvantage  of  twenty  years,  or 
so?"  said  Edmund. 

"  Yes,  but  we  live  fast — wear  our  brains  and  fatigue 
our  bodies  to  the  utmost.  He  lives  like  a  baby — 
neither  thinks  nor  labours — sleeps  as  placidly  as  an 
infant  in  its  cradle,  and  as  he  has  very  little  memory 
he  lives  almost  without  care.  I  see  no  reason  why  he 
s'nould  not  live  to  Vje  ninety." 

Kot  once  did  Edmund  Standen  inquire  about  Lady 
Perriam.  He  knew  not  how  near  she  might  have  been 
to  the  gates  of  death — knew  not  if  her  hour  of  peril 
were  ended.  Was  she  not  dead  to,  him  already  ? 
Could  death  remove  her  farther  from  him — or  divide 
them  more  completely  than  falsehood  had' divided 
t'uem  ?  • 

Yet  he  woi'ld  have  given  much  in  that  hour  to  know 
how  she  fared.  It  v>'r,s  but  his  fear  of  compromising 
her  that  prevented  his  questioning  Mr.  Bain  as  %3  her 
welfare. 

He  spoke  a  little  of  indifferent  matters,  finished  his 
cigar,  and  wished  the  agent  good  night.  Shadrach 
Bain,  leaning  with  folded  arms  upon  the  broad  stone 
balustrade,  watched  the  departing  figure  till  it  vanished 
in  the  narrow  lane. 

"This  rather  confirms  my  notion,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "  I  thought  there'd  been  something  more  than  a 
passing  flirtation  between  the^^e  two.  Mr.  Standen 
was  deeply  hit  at  any  rate,  though  he  contrives  to 
carry  it  off  pretty  well.  But  she  doesn't  take  matters 
quite  so  easily.  The  lightest  mention  of  hia  name 
brings  the  blood  into  her  cheek,  and  leaves  it  ashy  pale 
a  minute  after.  You'd  better  make  haste  and  cure 
yourself  of  that  fancy.  Lady  Perriam,  for  if  'ever  you 
become  a  widow  I  don't  think  you'll  find  it  to  your 
advantage  to  mari-y  Edmund  Standen."  , 


Bain's  advice.  If  Bain  recommends  nurse,  nux=e  must 
be  good." 

"  I'd  rather  have  chosen  for  myself,"  said  Sylvia, 
pouting. 

"  'WTiat  can  you  know  about  servants,  my  dear  ? 
You're  too  young  to  decide  properly.  "Very  good  ser- 
vant is  Bain— a  faithful  servant." 

"  Faithful  to  his  own  interests,  I  daresay,'' muttered 
Sylvia. 

Sylvia  did  not  know  that  it  was  through  Mr.  Bain'.s 
mfluence  her  future  income  had  been  made  fivi 
thousand  instead  of  three  thousand  a  year  :  but 
perhaps  eveh  had  she  been  awsre  of  this  important 
fact  it  woiild  hardly  have  reconciled  her  to  that  ever 
watchful  influence  which  she  considered  a  kind  ol 
tyranny.  *  • 

There  was  no  one  in  the  house,  the  mother  not  ex- 
cejjted,  to  whom  the  infapt  stranger  seemed  to  give 
such  heartfelt  pleasure  as  to  the  sick  nurse,  Mrs. 
Carter.  She  deemed  it  her  sweetest  privilege  to 
nurse  him  an  odd  half  hour,  when  blaster  Peniam's 
o^vn  special  attendant,  Jlrs.  Tringfoid,  was  in  an 
amiable  humour.  She  hung  over  his  crswile  with  a 
fondness  whiSi,  if  assumed,  was  the  perfection  of 
acting.  The  servants  declared  this  show  of  affection 
was  assumed,  and  condemned  Mra.  Carter  as  a  time- 
server  and  sycophant. 

"  She's  always  been  able  to  get  the  blind  side  of  mj 
lady,"  said  Mrs.  Spicer,  the  housekeeper  ;  "  and 
now  she  thinks  she'll  get  more  of  a  favcrurite  than 
ever  if  she  makes  beheve  to  worship  that  blessed 
child." 

Although  this  was  the  uncharitable  opinion  pf  the 
servants'  hall,  nothing  could  be  more  quiet  and  unob- 
trusive than  Mrs.  Carter's  love  for  the  infant.  It  waa 
when  for  a  few  blessed  moments  she  was  left  alone 
beside  the  cradle  or  with  tlie  baby  in  ter  arms,  that 
her  soul  overflov.-ed,  and  she  shed  tears,  the  sacred 
tears  of  the  repentant  sinner,  over  that  unconscious 
little  one,'  or  breathed  a  heartfelt  prayer  that  his  path 
might  be  far  from  the  sin  and  misery  that  had  beset 
her  footsteps. 

The  time  came  but  too  soon  when  the  charm  of 
novelty  wore  oflt  the  last  blessing,  as  it  had  worn  off  the 
splendour  of  her  stately  home,  and  Sylvia  began  to  lose 
her  jirst  delight  in  the  baby.    He  was  a  troublesome 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

MR.  BAIN  MAKES  HIMSELF  CSEPUL. 

Sylvia's  babe  grew  and  flourished,  and  for  the  rest  of 
that  glorious  summer  time  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  life 
had  a  new  zest.  The  infant  was  such  a  novel  play- 
thing, and  its  existence  gave  her  so  much  additional 
importance.  The  servants  were  more  reverential  than 
before.  The  mother  of  Perriam's  future  lord  was  a 
much  grander  person  than  Sir  Auhi-ey's  young  wife. 
Sir  Aubrey,  being  in  a  measure  civilly  dead,  the  house- 
hold worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  the  heir,  as  if  that 
unconscious  infant  were  already  master  and  ruler. 

A  motherly  countrywoman,  the  childless  widow  of  a 
small  tenant  farmer  who  had  failed  and  gone  to  his 
grave  untimely,  had  been  engaged  as  nurse.  Mr.  Bain, 
who  knew  everybody,  had  engaged  this  person,  and 
brought  her  to  Lady  Perriam,  with  i  recommendation 
so  strong  as  to  be  almost  a  command.  Sylvia  would 
have  rejected  the  woman  solely  to  resist  an  interfe- 
rence which  she  resented  as  a  species  of  tyranny,  but 
Sir  Aubrey,  who  was  present  at  the  discussion,  and 
who  always  sided  with  Shadrach  Bain,  insisted  that 
Mrs.  Tringfoid  should  be  engaged.  Mr.s.  Tringfoid  was 
accordingly  introduced  into  the  household  a  few  weeks 
before  the  birth  of  the  heir. 

Sir  Aubrey  forgot  all  about  the  business  within  an 
hour  of  the  argiiment,  but  his  influence  had  enabled 
Mr.  Bain  to  have  his  ovra  way,  which  Sylvia  considered 
no  small  hard.ship. 

"  Why  do  you  always  take  Mr.  Bain's  part  agaiast 
me  ?"  she  asked,  when  the  steward  had  left  them 

"  'Very  sensible  man  is  Bain,  my  love,"  answeredSir 
Aubrey,  in  his  senile  way  ;  "  can't  do  'Detter  than  take 


I  plaything  at  best,  and  if  his  mother  allowed  herself  to 
take  the  sole  charge  of  him  for  half  an  hour  she  waa 
apt  to  find  that  half  hour  the  longest  in  the  day.  She 
was  glad  to  hand  him  over  to  Mrs.  Tringfoid  or 
Mrs.  Carter,  and  to  admire  his  infantine  graces  at  a 
distance.  .  • 

Sir  Aubrey  Uked  to  have  the  babe  paraded  up  and 
down  his  room  now  and  then  ;  seemed  proud  of  him  ; 
and  caressed  him  with  a  senile  fondness  occasionally  ; 
but  at  other  times  forgot  his  existence,  and  sometimes 
even  moaned  and  bewailed  his  want  ui  an  heir.  At 
flrst  Mrs.  Carter  would  bring  him  the  child,  and  show 
him  the  folly  of  these  complainings,  when  Providence 
had  already  blessed  him  with  so  fair  a  son.  But  after 
a  little  while  she  discovered  how  vain  this  was,  and 
allowed  him  to  utter  his  us^ess  lamentations  a^  often 
as  he  pleased,  without  endeavouring  to  demonstrate 
their  foolishness.  As  time  wore  on,  and  the  babe  be- 
came advanced  in  months.  Lady  Perriam  found  him 
more  and  more  troublesome.  With  every  tooth  ha 
cut  there  was  the  same  fuss  and  anxiety.  He  had  in- 
numerable small  ailments  and  peevish  fits,  and  squall- 
ing fits  which  Mrs.  Tringfoid  put  down  to  his  teeth, 
until  it  seemed  to  Sylvia  that  he  had  teeth  sproutin;^ 
out  all  over  him  like  the  almonds  on  a  tipsy  cake. 

"  I  shall  be  fonder  of  him  when  he  is  a  Httle  older,  I 
daresay," themotherthoughtjSelf-excusingly,  when  she 
found  the  heir  of  Peiriam  more  than  usually  trouble- 
some. 

So  little  by  little,  as  the  months  wore  on,  the  child 
ceased  to  be  the  new  delight  and  amusement  of  her 
life,  and  the  burden  of  her  monotonous  existence 
weighed  upon  her  as  heavily  as  of  old. 

She  was  in  some  measure  more  free  to  do  as  she 
liked  since  Sir  Aubrey's  illness.  He,  who  had  been  sc 
completely  her  mistress,  was  now  little  more  than  a 
cipher  in  the  housej>  Cead  in  hie,  he  occupied  a  place 
upon  this  earth,  yet  was  no  more^ihan  a  blank  in  the 
sum  of  its  inhabitants. 

Sylvia  visited  his  sick  room  almost  as  she  might 
have  visited  his  grave,  and  was  as  Kttle  likely  to  be 
called  to  account  by  the  unremembering  questioner 
as  if  her  hiisband's  Ups  had  been  sealed  for  ever  in  the 
last  silence. 

Weary  as  she  felt  her  attendance  upon  Sir  Aubrey, 
she  pontrived  to  be  tolerably  kind  to  him — schooled 
herself  to  a  passive  amiability  which  was  the  very  re- 
verse of  her  vivid  nature.    She  read  to  him,  and  sang 
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to  him,  and  Answered  the  same  questious  again  and 
again  with  a  patience  which  seemed  almost  subhme. 
But  she  restricted  the  performance  of  these  duties  to 
ibout  two  hours  a  day — an  hour  in  the  morning  and 
in  hour  in  the  evening.  More  she  declared  would  have 
tilled  her.  , 

For  the  rest  of  his  tii^e  Sir  Aubrey  was  dependent 
'ipon  ilordred  Perriam,  Mrs.  Carter,  and  Jean  Chape- 
Lain  for  society,  cheered  only  by  the  doctor's  daily  visit, 
Dr  by  Mr.  Baiu,  who  came  about  twice  a  week,  and 
wert  over  the  busiue.ss  of  the  estate  ^'ith  his  employer 
ii  .seriously  as  if  the  baronet  had  been  in  the  fullest 
pcssescion  of  his  faculties. 

Lsdy  Perriam  had  now  almoat  unlimited  command 
oi  money.  Sir  Aubrey  still  kept  his  check  book,  and 
sip'iied  all  cheques  for  the  mnuitenance  of  hi.?  house- 
hold. He  was  quite  con.sciou5  of  each  amount  which 
he  30  dispensed,  and  invariably  bewiiiled  the  largeness 
of  the  sum  demanded  from  hinr,  but  his  bi-ain  had  lost 
tha  power  to  remember  or  multiply  the  figures  of 
previous  cheques,  and  he  might  have  been  induced  to 
sign  three  or  four  for  the  same  purpose  and  amount 
in  one  day,  had  his  lajid  steward  asked  him  to  do  so. 
All  cheques  were  written  iit  the  instigation  ofShadrach 
Bain.  He  alone  could  obtain  mojiey  from  Sir  Aubrey, 
ind  thus  all  sums  required  by  Lady  Perriam  passed  in 
^  J,  manner  through  the  agent's  hands. 

Sylvia  felt  humiliated  by  Mr.  Bain's  mediation,  but 
was  fain  to  submit,  for  if  she  ventured  to  a«k  Sir 
Aubrey  for  money,  he  always  replied  in  the  same 
oaanner.  AVhat  could  she  want  with  so  many 
iheques  ?  She  had  plenty  of  gowns  to  wear";  he  was 
ilways  seeing  her  in  some  new  tmery.  She  had  a 
bouse  to  hve  in,  and  a  carnage  to  ride  in.  What  more 
could  she  require  ? 

Sylvia  would  suggest  that  there  were  bills  to  be  paid, 
and  that  some  one  must  pay  them. 

Let  Bain  bring  me  the  bills  and  I'll  write  the 
:heques,"  was  Sir  Aubrey's  invariable  answer.  "  Bain 
knows  what  I  ought  to  pay.  He  is  a  sharp  man  of 
business,  and  won't  see  me  imposed  upon.  Vcu'd  ruin 
me,  Sylvia,  if  1  allo.wed  you  to  manage  matters." 

Lady  Perriam  submitted  therefore,  and  received  all 
:heques  from  the  hands  of  Shadrach  Bain.  He  gave 
ler  ample  funds  to  gratify  her  own  capiices  a.s  well  as 
;o  pay  household  bills.  Sir  -Aubrey  signed  a  cheque 
.  tor  simdi'ies  about  once  a  fortnight,  ;ind  sundries 
iieant  pocket  money  for  Sylvia.  She  was  now  able  to 
gratify  her  taste  for  fashionable  dresses,  rich  laces,  de- 
licate-hued  ribbons,  at  Mr.  Ganzlein's,  new  books  and 
new  music  without  stint,  to  crowd  her  dressing  table 
with  the  latest  inventions  in  perfumery,  to  send  her 
father  a  bank  note  now  and  then,  and  to  add  an  occa- 
sional bonus  to  Jlr.-i.  Carter's  liberal  wages.  If  the 
possession  of  money  could  have  made  Sylvia  Pen'iam 
happy  she  might  now  have  tasted  the  fulness  of  joy  ; 
but  however  pleasant  it  wok  to  buy  fine  dresses  it 
seemed  a  hardship  not  to  be  able  to  wear  them  before 
admiring  f^es.  She  might  be  pleased  with  the  reflec- 
tion yif  her  btauty  when  she  stood  before  her 
mirror'Tlre.ssed  in  the  style  whichMr.  Ganzlein  assured 
her  was  the  lust  Parisian  fashion,  as  worn  by  the  Em- 
press Kugf'nie.  But  she  turned  away  from  the  gUss 
with  a  dismal  sigh,  remembering  that  hardly  anyone 
but  her  sick  husband  and  Mr.  Bain  woT.dd  be  likely  to 
behold  her  splendour.  Thus,  after  a  brief  jieriod  of  ex- 
tinvagance,  sh(!  grew  tired  of  buying  fine  dresses. 

She  might  have  gono  to  Hedftigham  Church  every 
Sunday,  and  shown  oil'  her  finery  among  people  who 
had  known  her  in  her  poverty,  but  this  slie  did  not 
care  to  do.  That  one  scorufvil  look  from  Edmund 
S'andeu  had  been  almost  more  than  she  could  bear. 
Slie  could  uot  hazard  its  recurrence.  Better  never  to 
esR  his  face  again  than  to  see  it  with  that  expression. 
Yet  when  she  dreamt  of  the  dim  unknown  future — 
and  all  her  dreams  were  of  the  future — she  did  not 
di;.=?pair  of  winning  her  forsaken  lover  once  again,  were 
elie  but  free  to  attempt  the  winning. 

'Vhwe  was  one  per.son  in  Perriam  Place  in  whom  Sir 
Aubrey's  altered  state  had  worked  a,  change  ahnot.t  as 
melancholy  as  the  change  in  Sir  Aubrey  himself.  Thi.s 
was  Mordrod  Perriam,  who  had  taken  his  brother's  af- 
I'lLtion  deeply  to  heart  ;  so  deeply  that  it  seemed  as  if 
very  mainspring  of  his  life  were  broken,  and  the 

.;<ur  of  the  m  m  so  wasted  and  decayed  that  in  the 
t  dismal  jonmey  to  the  grave  the  younger  brother  was 
Ihkely  to  go  before  the  elder.    Mordred  made  no  com- 
'  plaint  of  illness,  though  to  any  ear  that  would  hearken 
he  /lid  occasionally  bewail  those  sharp,  shooting  pangs 
'ivliich  i»tHicted  his  internal  being  ;  now  striking  the 
•iiMrt,  n<.w  a.'s:ining  tlie  heod.    He  shuffled  about  very 
luiicl!  a.s  Usual**  ghauibled  up  and  down  liisaccui  tonied 

Iks  ia  the  kitchen  garden,  but  all  his  joy  in  hfe 
"u.ed  Kone,   lie  had  never  stirred  out  of  .  his  own 


room  since  his  brother's  attack,  save  to  go  to  Aubrey's 
room,  or  for  his  constitutional  walk  in  the  kitchen 
garden.  He  couldn't  bear  the  sight  of  the  dining- 
room  without  Aubrey,  he  said  ;  so,  at  his  :-equest,  all 
his  meals  were  taken  to  him  in  his  own  littered 
chamber,  and  he  sat  among  his  dingy  brown-backed 
folios,  and  quartos,  and  octavos,  and  mumbled  his  so- 
litary meal,  indifierent,-  or  hardly  conscious  what  he 
ate. 

He  bought  no  more  books  ;  corresponded  no  more 
with  second-hand  booksellers  ;  studied  no  moi-e  cata- 
logues of  book  salts  ;  and  this  in  him  meant  the  relin- 
quishment of  his  share  in  life.  Not  Charles  V.,  wheij 
he  shut  himself  up  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Just,  could 
have  made  a  more  complete  finii^h  of  his  career  than 
Mr.  Pen-iamdid  whenhe  closedhiscatalogueandsaid,"  I 
will  buy  no, more."  "  What's  the  use  of  ni}^  getting 
any  more  bargains  ?"  he  said,  when  Lady  Perriam  re- 
marked on  this  change  in  her  brothei- in-law' s  habits. 
"There's  no  one  to  sympathise  with  me.  "You  don't 
care  for  old  books,  "i'ou  like  new  novels,  poor  ephe- 
meral things  which  become  waste  paper  sis  months  after 
their  publication.  How  cau  you  appreciate  an  Aldiue 
Cicero,  in  twenty  folio  volumes  ;  or  a  Decameron, 
almost  as  rare  as  that  famous  edition  which  s'old  the 
other  day  for  something  like  two  thousand  pounds  ? 
AuVjrey  could  sympathise  with  me.  Aubrey  i^der- 
stood  when  I  talked  to  him."  Sylvia  had  in  some 
measure  merited  the  reproach  imphed  in  this  speech, 
for  without  being  absolutely  uncivil  to  her  brother-in- 
law,  she  had  let  him  .see  her  almost  contemptuous  in- 
diti'erence  to  his  pursuits.  She  had  yawned  when  he 
showed  her  some  treasured  volume  ;  and  she  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  show  that  she  considered  bookbinding  an 
ignoble  pursuit  for  a  uidet  of  the  house  of  Perriam. 
From  the  first  day  of  his  brother's  affliction  IMordred 
Perriam  seemed  to  shrink  away  from  Sylvia.  He  re- 
coiled from  that  lovely  butterflj'-like  creature,  as  if  the 
very  fact  of  her  beauffy  were  an  offence  against  her 
husband.  Sir  Aubrey's  room  waSi  Mordred's  favou- 
rite habitation.  To  sit  by  the  fire-place  in  winter 
and  summer  with  his  chair  close  to  the  hearth, 
even  when  the  capacious  grate  was  empty  of  fuel, 
formed  Mordred's  chief  pleasure.  He  brought  a 
pile  of  books  with  him  ever^-day,  and  would  read  aloud 
to  Sir  Aubrey  when  the  invalid  cared  for  that  recrea- 
tion, nothing  di.scouraged  though  his  brother  made  the 
same  senile  remarks  day  after  day,  and  gave  utterance 
to  feeble  criticisms  that  went  often  wide  of  the  text. 
He  would  make  appi-oviug  remarks  on  the  piety  of  Vol- 
taire,mistake  Jeremy  Taylorfor  Gibbon, confound  "Pa- 
radise Lost"  withUante's  "inferno,"  and  in  various  waj'S 
beti  ay  the  weakness  of  his  decaying  brain ;  but  Mordred 
was  happy  if  he  would  but  appear  to  listen,  and  talk  a 
little  now  and  then,  and  seem  content  with  his  com- 
pany. Thus,  daj'  after  day,  the  two  men  sat  together, 
both  old  before  their  time,  both  with  the  looks  and  the 
manners  of  men  who  had,  as  it  were,  outlived  life  it- 
self, and  now  dwelt  tvpart  in  a  kind  of  Hadds,  between 
the  life  past  and  the  life  to  come. 

Almost  the  only  interest  these  two  evinced  in  the 
actual  world  was  their  interest  in  the  heir'  of  Perriam. 
Of  him  each  seemed  equally  proud.  The  infant's 
presence  always  brought  a  smile  to  Sir  Aubrey's  wan 
face,  a  smile  which  sogmed  reflected  i  in  the  counten- 
ance 6i  his  brother. 

"  Providence  has  been  very  good  to  you,  Aubrey,"' 
Mordred  said  very  often  in  exactly  the  same  compla- 
cent tone.  "  It's  a  great  blessing  to  see  that  fine  little 
fellow,  and  ti  know  that  tHe  Perriam  estate  need  not 
go  out  of  the  direct  line," 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  de^th  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  John  Howard 
Hinton,  M.A.,  a  well-known  Nonconformist  minister, 
for  many  years  minister  of  the  Baptist  Chapel  in  De- 
vonshire-square, Bishopsgate.  Mr.,  Hinton  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Anti-State  Church  Association 
(now  the  Liberation  Society),  and  took  a  prominent 
part  on  the  Liberal  side  in  many  of  the  political  move- 
ments of  the  last  half  century.  He  was  in  his  83rd 
year. 

EUEAKF.4ST.— ErPR'S  COCOA. -GRATEFUL  A>D  COMFORT 

"  'By  a  thonni-h  knowleflye  of  the  natuvnl  laws  which 
goveiu  the  operations  of  (lipcr^tion  aof!  nutrition,  .ind  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  tine  -properties  or  well-selected 
cocoa,  .Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a. 
(lelic.itely  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  mauy  he.ivy 
doctors'  bills."—"  Civil  Service  Gazette."  Made  simply  with 
bO!lin!T  wntev  or  Milk.  E.ich  packet  is  labelled— "  .TiMES 
Ei'i'S  A-  Co.,  Hnniosopathic  Cheinists,  London."  ll«JJ 

M \M  |  .\f  l  URi;  C0CO.\,  f'KAOIM-:.  .^Ml  CHOroi.ATf:  — 
'  V,  111  iiov,-  ,ui.-e  au  ULOoiiut,  of  tlie  proco.-s  .nlnpfcil  by 
MesMS  .!inii.'a  Epp^  .ind  Co,  iiuiin.facturers  of  dietetic  ar- 
ticles, at  their  works  in  the  Euston-road,  London.— .'^e.e  Ar- 
ticle in  Cmell's  Household  Guide. 


DID  YOU  EVER  KNOW  GOOD  COME  BY 
GRUMBLING  ? 
This  world  has  its  roses  and  thorns. 

Made  up  both  of  pleasure  and  sorrow  ; 
And  often  the  saddest  to-day 

Is  found  to  be  joyful  to-morrow, 
So  varied  the  changes  we  see 

While  twenty-four  hours  are  gliding, 
That  wiser  that  mortal  will  be, 

Prepared  for  whatever  betiding. 
Then  halt  not,  thougrh  rough  be  the  ground — 

They  fall  who  are  fearful  of  stumbung  ; 
And  hard  as  your  lot  may  be  found, 

Did  you  ever  know  good  come  by  grumbling  ? 

The  man  who  doth  rise  with  the  lark, 

And  seek,  like  the  bee,  for  the  honey. 
Finds  something  turn  up  before  dark. 

That  brings  to  the  pocket  the  money. 
The  soil  must  be  till'd  for  the  gr.ain, 

The  net  must  be  cast  for  the  fishes, 
And  only  by  striving,  'tis  plain. 

Will  fortune  fall  in  with  our  wishes. 
Then  halt  not,  though  rough  be  the  ground— 

They  fall  who  are  fearful  of  stumbling  ; 
And  hard  as  your  lot  may  be  found, 

Did  you  ever  know  good  come  by  grumbling  ? 

Don't  always  depend  on  your  friends. 

Who  fly  at  the  tidings  of  sorrow. 
But  rather  your  purse  touch  with  care. 

And  see  that  it  yields  for  the  morrow ; 
In  fact,  be  a  friend  to  'yourself, 

And  thus  by  self-effort  succeeding, 
You  soonjinto  others  can  say, 

"  Many  thanks,  but  your  aid  I'm  not  needing." 
Then  halt  not,  though  rough  be  the  ground — 

They  fall  who  are  fearful  of  stumbling  ; 
And  hard  as  your  lot  may  be  found, 
■  Did  you  ever  know  good  come  by  grumbling  ? 


A  SPIRITED  GIRL. 
I  have  just  fallen  upon  a  piece  of  an  Americkn  news- 
paper (apparently  about  1837)  in  which  is  mentioned 
the  following  incident  respecting  a  spirited  girl,  17 
years  of  age,  in  Illinois.  She  was  an  heiress  to  aij  estate 
valued  at  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  ran^  away  -with  a 
young  man  who  paid  his-addresses  to  her,  taking  with 
her  an  acquaintance  as  bridesmaid.  Her  guardian,  be- 
lieving her  lover  to  be  wholly  unworthy  of  her,  refused 
his  consent;  to  her  marriage  ;  so  she  went  off  to  be  mar- 
ried at  a  distance  from  home,  on  the  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissipi.  When  the  party  reached  the  river  the  ice  waa 
running  furiously,  and  any  attempt/  to  cross  would  be 
full  of  danger.  A  boat  being  procured,  the  young  lady, 
in  momentary  expectation  of  being  followed  by  her 
guardian,  wished  instantly  to  push  from  the  shore,  and 
all  embarked  on  the  perilous  voyage.  The  party  Had 
reached  the  island,  about  a  third  of  the  distance  from 
the  opposite  shore,  when  the  current  beeame  more 
rapid,  the  cakes  of  ice  very  largS,  and  their  situation 
extremely  dangerous.  The  lover,  excessively  frightened, 
and  forgetful  of  everybody  but  his  own  dear  self, 
bawled  out  in  the  most  piteous  accent,  "  Oh,  I  shall  be 
drowned  !  I  shall  be  drowned  !"  and  bitterly  re- 
proached his  lady  love  as  the  cause  of  his  probable 
death.  She  uttered  not  a  word — her  courage  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  seemed  to  increase  with  the  peril.  A  tre- 
mendous cake  of  ice  fairly  capsized  the  boat,  butit  wassa 
large  that  all  got  on  it.  The  lover  rendered  her  no  as- 
sistance at  all.  It  bore  them  to  the  head  of  the  island, 
and,  as  good  fortune  "would  have  it,  the  stream  be- 
tween  it  and  the  Missouri  shore  was  frozen  over,  and 
they  crossed  without  difficulty.  They  reached  a 
tavern  near  the  -  river  ;  and  after  changing  their  wet 
garments  and  becoming  warm  at  a  good  fire,  the"  lover 
hinted  to  the  young  lady  that  it  was  now  for  them  to 
have  the  knot  tied,  as  the  magistrate  had  arrived  for 
that  purpose,  and  was  in  the  adjoining  room.  She 
gave  him  a  most  withering  look  of  contempt,  and  de- 
clared she  would  never  unite  her  destiny  with  one 
who  was  selfish  and  cowardly.  It  \vas  in  vain  that  he 
attempted  by  entreaty  and  argument  to  change  her 
resolution — she  was  immoveable,  and  rephed  to  him 
with  scorn.  A  few  days  afterwards  she  returned  to  the 
house  of  her  guardian,  thankful  that  she  had  escaped 
marrying  a  man  whose  only  object  was;  her  fortune. 
Her'Iover  returned  to  this  side  of  the  river  also,  but 
such  showers  of  ridicule  and  contempt  were  bestowed 
ujjon  hirn  that  he  found  it  best  to  decamp,  which  ha 
did,  leavmg  behind  him  a  host  of  inipaid  demands. 
The  story  has  this  moral,  that  young  ladies  should  ba 
careful  with  whom  they  attempt  to  run  away.— 
Robert  Chambers,  in  Chamhcrs'  Jmirnal . 


rEM-Y  Bank,  1!»  and  20  Wjuetavera-street— Bank  Hciirs 
every  d:iy  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Oji  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturday  Evenings,  from  7  to  a."  £5  cer  Cent,  ou  De- 
posits  o{  £5. 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


^  fnOec.  27, 1873. 


EXTRAORDINARY  BREACH  OP'  PROMISE 
CASE— £3,000  DAMAGES. 

At  the  Liverpool  as.sizes,  on  Dec.  19,  a  most  extraor- 
dinary case  of  breaih  of  promise  of  marriage  was  triecl_ 
before  Mr.  Baron  Pollock,  the  damages  being  laid  at 
£10,000.  The  plaintiff,  a  handsome  lady  of  ■22,  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Nuttal,  a  Liverpool  merchant  and 
shipowner,  who  died  last  January,  leaving  a  widow 
and  five  children,  two  of  whom  wei'e  daughters.  In 
the  spring  Mr.s.  Nuttal  and  her  daughters  went  to  stay 
for  some  time  at  Buxton,  where  they  met  the  defen- 
dant, Mr.  Geoi'ge  Henry  Wildes,  who  was  also  staying 
there  with  some  friends.  Mr.  Wildes,  v,\u>  repre- 
sented himself  as  wealthy  and  of  good  social  position, 
was  introduced  to  Miss  !Nuttal,  and  paid  her  great  at- 
tention, finally  proposing  marriage.  He  was  accepteil, 
though  he  explained  that  he  had  been  married  before, 
that  he  had  two  children — who  resided  with  his  mo- 
ther in  Lowndes-square,  Loudon—  and  that  he  had 
procured  a  divorce  from  his  wife.  The  proposed  mar- 
riage was  approved  of  on  all  sides,  and  Mi  s.  Wildes 
wrote  in  the  most  motherly  and  affectionate  terms  to 
the  plaintiff'.  Ultimately  the  wedding  was  fixed 
for  the  ItJth  of  October,  but  on  the  3rd  of  that 
month  the  defendant  wrote  to  Miss  Niittal  that  he 
had  had  a  meeting  with  his  divorced  wife,  that  people 
had  lied  to  him  about  her,  and  that  he  loved  her  as 
much  as  ever.  In  fact,  on  the  11th  Octoliev  his  re- 
mamage  to  his  wife  was  published  in  the  newspapers. 
Mr.  Pope,  Q.C.,  appeared  for  the  iilaintiff,  Hud,  having 
stated  the  above  facts,  said  he  did  not  wish  to  say  a  havtl 
word  of  the  defendant,  and  much  might  be  said  for 
him,  while  it  might  even  be  urged  with  truth  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  re-marriage  with  his  first  [ 
wife,  if  he  found  his  love  for  her  still  constant,  to  call 
for  any  observation  derogatory  to  his  character  as  a 
man  of  honour.  Yet  the  blow  to  Miss  Nuttal  was  a 
very  sad  one.  She,  at  all  events,  had  allowed  her 
young  affections  to  be  lavished  upon  him  under  the 
statement  that  he  loved  hei-.  The  learned  counsel  ' 
then  referred  to  the  jn-ospect  of  social  advancement 
and  settlement  which  the  p>laiutitt'  h:'d  lust,  and  for 
which  she  sought  compensation  at  the  hands  of  the 
jury.  xThe  plaintiff,  her  mother,  and  her  sister  were 
called,  and  gave  evidence  to  the  above  effect.  Mrs. 
Nuttal  stated  that  the  defendant  had  told  her  he  had 
an  independent  incon^e  oi  i;l,400  a  year,  and  that  he 
allowed  i'30O  a  year  to  his  divoi-ced  wife.  Fur  thecle- 
fence  Mr.  Chas.  Ru.ssell,Q.C.,calledMr.Richd.  AV.  Malse, 
of  Loudon,  the  defendant's  solicitdr,  who  stated  that 
although  the  plaintift's  total  incduie  was  il,(j50  a  year, 
he  had  to  pay  £300  a  year  to  his  wife,  £200  to  his 
children,  and  other  amounts,  which  reduced  his  income 
to  only  4.150  a  year.  Mr.  Russell  then  addressed  the 
court  on  behalf  of  the  defendant.  He  had  always 
thought  it  was  nio«t  incongruous  to  talk  about  bruised 
feeling  and  blighted  affections  and  yet  in  the  next 
breath  to  talk  of  money  damages  as  a  solatium  for  it 
all.  It  was  a  matter  of  as  much  pain  to  Ca[)t.  Wildes 
as  it  was  to  Miss  Nuttal  to  come  there.  Granted  that 
he  had  made  the  ]>romise  ;  granted  that  he  had  made 
it  rashly,  iin-onsi^lcrately,  aud  iuiiivudently  ;  granted 
that  he  broke  thi:  promise  -what  were  the  damages  lie 
ought  to  pay  ?  If  the  jury  Hidii'^lit  he  liad  broken  his 
promise  for  a  base  and  sordid  n  at  ou,  even  though  he 
might  not  be  able  to  pay  one  t  ithe,  still  let  them  nudct 
him  in  heavy  damages  ;  but  if  tliey  thought  that  nt 
was  apromise  "morehonourediri  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance,"  better  a  thousand  times  that  it  had  never 
been  made,  orthatit  beingmadeshould  be  lirokeu.  No 
one  could  say  a  permanent  shadow  had  been  cast  upon 
the  young  lady's  life  and  happiness  ;  she  was  young, 
attractive,  fa.'sciuating,  had  all  the  sjiirit  of  health  anil 
the  appearance  of  those  charms  calcuLited  to  please 
the  most  fastidivius,  and  this  was  only  an  episode  in 
har  life,  an  episode  of  a  painfid  and  distressing  charac- 
ter-, but  still  only  an  episode.  The  judge  having  sum- 
med up,  the  jury  retired,  and  after  some  deliberation 
returned  a  verdict  of  £.'5,000  damages. 

The  following  letter  was  read  during  the  progress  of 
the  case  : — 

2  (.;romwcll-placp,  S.  Kensington,  3nl  Oct.,  1S73. 

My  Deaii  Anmi:— 1  fear  tlie  contents  (if  this  letter  will 
iauseyou  great  pain  and  somiw,  Imt,  iK^vei'Miulcss,  1  nuist 
write  it.  I  was  Ricatly  annovcil  at  lirai  in;;  fnjm  my  .solicitors 
that  your  7nothpr  had  pr..p,,scd  to  d^-Iriy  the  wcddinj?  be- 
cause of  the  settlements,  altlionah  no  alterations  had  taken 
plate  on  my  side  in  them.  1  came  up  to  town  to  see  about 
this,  and  fully  iirejiared  to  return  to  you  and  make  vou  a 
kind  and  good  husband.  Yon  may  remember  asking  me  if  I 
still  lovtd  my  wife,  as  .Airs.  Williams  told  vou  she  thought 
I  did.  I  .said  no,  I  thought  not ;  and  told"  you  I  loved  you 
with  perhaps,  n:jt  so  strong,  but  a  quieter  l.jve  ;  and  this  I 
believed.  I  had  never  seen  iny  wife  for  two  years  and  a 
half,  and  thought  that  all  love  for  her  was  now  gone  from 

tea$,  but  it  is  nut  so ;  I  bays  seea  i^^i  ag^iu.  glie  iiof  beeu 


living  very  quietly  and  properly  with  her  mother  and  brother 
for  a  long  time,  and  people  have  lied  to  me  and  misstated 
facts.  I  love  her  as  much  as  ever,  and  c  an  only  thank  God 
that  this  meeting  did  not  take  place  after  (jur  wedding  in- 
stead of  before,  s  j  as  to  spare  us  iinu  h  future  miseiy.  Had 
I  not  come  to  J.ondon  I  could  not  have  seen  her,  and  we 
should  have  been  mairied,  anil  I  should  have  met  her  after- 
wards ;  and  what  would  have  lieen  the  result.'  Kndle.ss 
misery  for  you,  her,  and  myself.  Vou  will  see  now  that 
marriage  between  iis  is  impossible,  and  that  our  engagement 
must  end  Poor  Annie  I  how  sorry  I  am  for  you,  but  I  shall 
never  many  now  unless  I  take  bark  my  wife,  and  can  only 
pray  (iod  to  soften  the  blow  for  you,  and  let  us  feel  that  it 
has  been  sent  with  a  good  end  in  roiiiing  iijioii  us  now  in- 
.stead  of  hereafter.  I  go  abroad  immediately,  and  remain, 
dear  Annie,  still  ahvaysyour  affectionate  friend, 

(ii:o.  H.  Wildes. 


THE  BIRD'S  CAMP  MEETING. 

Did  you  ever  hear 'of  the  birds'  camp  meeting  2 
It  was  held  the  loveliest  day  of  .Tune  ; 

Brother  Blackljird  wisely  led  the  preaching, 
And  Bob  o'-Lincolu  led  off  each  tune. 

The  JIagpie,  out  on  a  circuit  going, 
Declared  himself  a  repentant  sinner ; 

And  then  Hew  off  and  iiurloiiied  a  .spoon 
■Shat  was  lying  close  by<a  poor  man's  dinner ! 

The  Parrot  spoke  with  a  claw  uplifted. 
And  told  tliem  a  story  as  old  as  sin. 

And  exceeding  dull,  so  the  brethren  whispered, 
And  voted  it  an  unnicaaiing  din. 

Kingfisher  came  from  tlie  reeily  meadow, 
Vi))ing  a  measure  that  iiolioily  know. 

Till  Kobert-o'-I.incoIn  was  ipiite  iliscouraged 
Before  the  singer  was _J)alf  waj'  through. 

A  Cuckoo  told,  with  a  sound  of  crying. 
How  slyly  a  Starling's  nest  she  stole  ; 

And  that  ever  since  she  had  bean  bemoaning 
The  weary  weight  on  her  burdened  soul. 

Then  Elder  Raven  his  head  shook  sadly  ; 

He  "  hoped  the  bird  might  in  earnest  be  ; 
But  he  didn't  know  ;  there  had  been  confession 

So  oft  before  this— well,  we  should  see. 

A  Kedbird  came  in  his  crimson  jacket. 
With  silvery  speeches  and  flowing  words. 

And  his  sermons  all  had  exceeding  power 
Among  the  ranks  of  the  lady  birds. 

And  then  cnmmenced  quite  a  disaffection  ; 

Turmoil  and  struggle  and  strife  ensued  : 
The  Blackliiid  spoke  of  In's  act eiits  sliarply, 

And  licdbird  declared  he  was  old  and  rude. 

The  Owls  and  Hawks  with  the  Blackbird  sided, 
'I'he  Sjiarrow  picked  at  the  crimson  coat. 

Until  all  the  birds  clamoured  loud  together, 
Each  one  with  his  most  discordant  note. 

♦ 

Then  Boli  o-I.iii<-(>ln,  the  wise  old  singer. 
Resolved  to  eouquer  this  threatening  phase, 

Proclaimed  that  all  the  birds  .should  mingle 
Their  voices  loud  in  a  song  of  praise. 

Up  through  the  fragrant  forest  arches, 

Afloat  on  bi  eezt  s  cloudward  sent, 
There  rosea  great,  unequalled  anthem 

Above  the  green  camp  meeting  tent. 

And  quite  forgotten  ere  'twas  enden 

Were  all  tlic  causes  of  complaint  ; 
Till  ugly  Owl  and  sullen  Haven 

tlrew  peaceful  each  as  patient  saint. 

A  hajijiy  thought  for  Ijiids  or  jieople 

Wiio  into  hapless  quarrels  fall  ;  ^ 

To  leave  tlieni  w  here  they  are,  unsettled. 
And  praise  the  I, old  who  governs  all. 


LUCKLESS  CAREER. 
Iron  remarks  : — -"  The  unfortunate  Ville  du  Havre 
has  concluded  a  luckless  career.  Built  originally  by 
the  Thames  Shipbuilding  Company,  from  French  de- 
signs, the  vessel  inflicted  a  heavy  loss  on  the  con- 
tractors, and  on  being  fitted  with  a  huge  pair  of  beam- 
engines,  also  from  French  designs,  proved  a  thorn  in 
.the  side  of  the  unfortunate  engineering  firm 
that  contracted  for  them.  Proving  as  complete  a 
failure  as  the  Napoleon  III.,  the  ill-fated  vessel  was 
changed  from  a  paddle  to  a  screw  steamer  at  Messrs. 
T,eslie's,  llebburn-on-the-Tyne,  and  was  also  length- 
ened 30  feet  amidships.  She  was  re-named  the  "\'ille 
du  Havre,  re-engined  by  Messrs.  JIaud.sley,  Field,  and 
Co.,  of  London,  and  .started  on  her  short  life  in  March 
hist.  As  some  astonishment  has  been  manifested  at 
the  rapid  sinking  of  the  sliip,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
that  she  was  provided  with  six  water-tight  bulkheads. 
The.se,  however,' prove  of  but  little  avail  when  tilled 
with  cargo.  Had  she  been  struck  either  fore  or  aft, 
the  Avater-tight  divisions — supposing  always  that 
no  manholes  were  left  open— would  have  sufficed 
to  keefi  hex  afloat  to  a  .ftusklopger  tinie,  Jijit  t^eje  « 


little  hope  for  a  steamer  struck  amidships.  The  vast 
middle  compartment,  rendered  necessary  by  the  enor- 
mous size  of  the  engine-room,  would,  when  filled  with 
water,  absorb  all  the  surjilus  buoyance  of  the  ship, 
and  she  would  go  down  like  a  stone.  The  coUision 
bulkhead  of  the  Loch  Earn  did  good  service,  .as,  not 
being  struck  in  a  vulnerable  spot,  the  ship  kept  afloat 
during  some  very  l  ough  weatlier." 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  NORTHFLEET. 
The  official  repoit  on  the  lo.s.s  of  the  Northfleet 
which  has  just  been  issued,  is  of  unusual  length.  The 
conclusion  contains  the  following  observations  : — In 
the  course  of  the  inquiry,.the  court  entered  very  fully 
into  the  equipment  of  the  Northfleet,  and  from  a  most 
minute  and  searching  investigation  it  ascertained  that 
every  precaution  had  been  take*  by  the  emigration  au- 
thorities to  insiwe  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  emi- 
grants. The  Court,  while  considering  the  possibility 
of  improving  the  means  of  safety  in  these  ships,  di- 
rected its  attention  more  particularly  to  the  subject  of 
boats,  their  number,  capacitj-,  and  stowage.  In  strict 
accordance  with  legislative  en:u;tment,  the  Northfleet 
had  her  fidl  complement,  but  that  number  was  lamen- 
tably disproportioned  to  the  379  per.sons  on  board.  Of 
this  number  112  only  could  have  been  contained  in 
them.-  Then,  as  to  the  stowage,  it  was  proved  that  they 
were  so  stowed  as  to  be  unavailable  in  a  sudden  emer- 
gency. The  nautical  assessors  are  of  opinion  that 
some  better  mode  of  berthing  boats  might  be  deviaed 
than  that  of  stowing  them  on  skids  over  the  cpiarter- 
deck  and  between  the  main  rigging.  They  are  fully 
aware  of  the  difficult}'  of  carrying  a  number  of  boats 
on  the  davits  in  a  sailing  ship,  but  they  see  no  reason 
why  some  of  them  should  not  be  stowed  between  the 
main  and  fore  masts,  where  they  would  be  more  acces- 
sible ;  and  they  suggest  this  to  the  "consideration  of 
the  intelligent  officers  of  the  Emigration  Department. 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that'the  number  of  emigrants 
should  be  less  disproportioned  to  the  caiTying  capacity 
of  the  boats,  for,  although  in  Government  troopships 
and  men-of-war,  the  boats  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
accommodate  their  large  comjilement  of  men,  the 
order  and  discipline  that  prevail  enable  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  meaus  of  safety  as  they  possess. 
The  terrible  catastrophe  the  court  had  under  consi< 
deration  may,  it  ■  ^  lioped,  be  classed,  in  all  its  ap- 
palling circum.si..in-c.-,  as  exceptional  ;  but  there  are 
other  dangers  to  which  ships  are  exposed,  and  when 
the  paucity  of  room  in  the  boats  might  be  severely 
felt.  To  the  subject  of  danger  signals  the  attention 
of  the  coiu  t  was  also  directed,  but  the  opinions  eli- 
cited as  to  the  description  or  best  mode  of  using  them 
were  so  conflicting  that  it  is  better  -  to  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Soine 
comments  having  been  made  to  the  efiect 
that,  though  the  disaster"  occurred  within  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  our  own  coast,  and  in  the  vici- 
nity of  a  coastguard  aud  lifeboat  station,  no  assistance 
had  been  rendered  by  them,  thee  ourt  inquii-ed  into 
the  circumstances,  and  ascertained  that  as  soon  as  the 
signals  of  distress  were  ^ade  out,  the  coastguard  on 
patrol  hastened  to  the  battery  to  give  the  alarm,  but 
before  he  reached  the  st  ition  the  signals  had  ceased — 
the  ship  had  disappeared.  The  com  t  cannot  conclude 
its  report  without  adverting  to  the  fact  that,  of  the 
two  boats  that  left  the  ship — each  calculated  to  con- 
tain  30  persons — one  saved  but  19  lives,  two  of  whom 
only  were  females  ;  and,  without  ottering  any  special 
comment  on  this  circumstance,  the  court  cannot  but 
think  that  the  old  regulation  by  which  masters  of  Go- 
vernment troop  and  convict  ships  were  prohibited  from 
carrj  ing  their  wives  to  sea  with  them  was  a  wise  and 
wholesome  one. 


A  most  painful  sensation  prevailed  in  Glasgow  on  the 
report  that  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  Bart.,  of  Luss,  and 
three  men  had  been  drowned  in  Loch  Lomond.  The 
report  is  to  the  effect  that  on  the  19th  Dec.  Sir 
James,  with  two  of  his  keepers  and  a  boy, 
after  having  been  engaged  all  day  shooting 
upon  a  deer  island  in  .the  lake,  returned 
in  a  small  boat'  with  four  dead  deer,  while  Mr.  W.- 
Colqchoun,  his  brother,  crossed  over  in  a  punt.  The 
latter  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  but,  as  the  other 
boat  did  not  appear,  an  alarm  was  raised,  search  was 
made,  and  the  boat  found  floating,  bottom  upwards. 
The  search  was  continued  with  torches,  and  nest 
morning  oue' of  Sir  James's  ftotmen  arrived  in  He- 
lensburg  to  report  the  accident.    Sir  James  s  eldest 
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''THAT  COUNTRY  BOOR." 

"  Isn't  it  too^  bad,  mamma  ?  I  am  so  vexed,"  said 
Laura  Wilson,  petulantly,  throwing  down  a  letter 
whicH  she  had  just  read.  "  That  country  boor !  what 
shall  we  do  with  him?" 

"  Leave  him  to  take  care  of  himself,"  said  the  j'oung 
lady's  mamma,  placing  one  slippered  foot  above  the 
other,  and  looking  with  pride  at  her  fat,  jewelled  hands 
Such  people  always  come  when  they  are  not  wanted, 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  give  him  any  of  our  attention 
or  time." 

"But  what  shall  we  do  with  him  ?  ' persisted  Miss 
Laura. 

"  Give  him  over  to  my  keeping,"  said  Laura's  twin 
sister,  Alice.  "  I'll  agree  to  take  care  of  him,  if  you 
will  let  me  have  my  own  way.  As  for  Mrs.  Alden's 
party,  I  don't  wish  to  attend  it  any  way,  and  will  be 
glad  enough  to  get  an  excuse  to  stay  away." 
.  "  For  once  your  oddities  are  of  some  use,"  said 
Laura.  "  If  you  will  only  take  John  Drummond  off 
my  hands,  I  shall  be  delighted  ;  but  remember,  papa 
is  exceedingly  sensitive  concerning  his  friend  Jona- 
than's son,  and  you  must  keep  on  the  right  side  of  him, 
and  not  allow  him  to  mistrust  that  any  of  us  are 
ashamed  of  him." 

"  Ashamed  of  him  !  I  don't  know  what  anybody 
need  to  be  ashamed  of  him  for.  I  suppose  he  has  as 
good  right  to  his  country  dress  and  ways  as  we  have 
to  our  citj'  notions,"  said  Alice,  drawing  a  crimson 
thread  of  worsted  along  the  carpet  for  the  white  kitten 
to  play  with.  "  Your  notions  are  really  laughable, 
Laura.  I  wouldn't  be  such  a  slave  as  you  are  for  the 
ivorld." 

"  I  am  not  a  slave.  I  just  woi-k  for  my  own  good. 
How  am  I  ever  to  marry  a  man  suitable  if  I  give  my 
ittention  to  country  boor.s,  and  ignore  fashion  as  vou 
lo  ?" 

"  I  don't  ignore  fashion,  when  it  agrees  with  common 
sense,  but  I  wouldn't  give  myself  so  much  uneasiness 
as  you  do  for  every  suitable  man  in  the  countr3'." 

"  However  could  twin-sisters  be  so  unlike  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Wilson  "  Alice,  you  willnever  marry,  and  it  is 
your  duty  to  assist  your  sister,  and  not  be  forever  tor- 
menting her  with  your  odd  notions." 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  can  help  it,  mamma  ;  La\ira 
is  BO  afraid  of  everything  which  doesn't  belong  to  her 
Bet,  and  seems  to  think  of  nothing  but  marrying  a  rich 
man,"  said  Alice.  "  I  think  it  is  so  foolish  anyway, 
that  I  should  burst  if  I  never  could  mention  it." 

"  Kow,  mamma,  you  see  just  how  I  have  to  be  tor- 
mented," said  Laura,  petulantly.  "  I  do  think  it's  a 
shame  for  Alice  to  say  such  hard  things  to  me." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  soid  Mrs.  WUson  ;  but  do  stop 
now,  and  let  us  talk  of  the  party.  I  hope  you  will 
look  your  best,  Laura,  for  a  new  '  lion'  is  to  play  a 
cpnspicuous  part ;  the  richest  and  finest  man  to  be 
fouud  in  the  city,  so  Mrs  Grill  told  me." 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  all  about  it,"  said  Laura  ;  "  and 
unless  Isabel  Deer  is  there  I  shall  have  no  rival.  My 
dress  is  really  magnificent." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.  I  really  wish  you  could  secure 
the  prize,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson.  "  It  isn't  often,  you 
know,  that  one  finds  a  very  wealthy  man  who  has  all 
the  beauties  of  heart  and  mind  which  are  so  often 
found  where  there  is  no  wealth.  Do  your  best,  Laura. 
You  will  be  sure  to  like  him,  if  what  Mrs.  Grill  told 
me  is  true." 

"  I  am  glad  John  Drummond  fs  off  my  hands.  He 
vill  be  here  to-morrow  night.  Do  you  remember  what 
t  little  red-headed  greenhorn  he  used  to  be  ?  This  is 
;he  first  time  we  have  heard  one  word  from  him  for  a 
dozerf  years.  I  suppose  he  has  been  plodding  on  the 
farm,  growing  moi  e  awkward  and  green  every  day  of 
lis  life." 

"  I  believe  I  shall  like  him,"  said  Alice.  "  I  am 
ijred  of  lady-killers  and  useless  young  men.  If  only  a 
Qiau  will  do  some  good  in  the  world,  I  honour  him.' 

"  Horrors  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilson,  sitting  upright 
■11  her  luxurious  chair.  "  Aiice,  don't  let  me  hear  such 
-euiarks  from  you  again.  I  am  actually  alarmed  that 
•  ,-uu  will  criminate  your  peculiar  notions  in  marrying 
I  clown." 

"  Give  yourself  no  trouble  on  my  account,"  said 
Mice,  laughing.  "  Only  a  moment  ago  you  said  I 
Auiild  never  marry,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
'       I  sfi  ticju  the  most  probable." 

"  Uh,  dear  !  I  am  tired  of  such  nonsense,"  said 
baira.    '•  Come,  Alice,  do  put  my  hair  in  curl-papera. 


No  one  will  be  in  to-night.    It  is  so  terribly  stormy." 

"  Your  '  rustic'  has  arrived,"  said  Laura  to  her 
sister,  the  next  day  ;  "  but  I  can't  see  him  to-night, 
and  you  must  come  up  as  soon  as  possible  to  help  me 
dress." 

"  YeSj  I  will,"  said  Alice  merrily,  as  she  ran  lightly 
down  the  broad  stairs,  and  met  John  Drummond  in 
the  pailour. 

A  tall  young  man  rose  to  greet  her,  a  little  awk- 
ward, perhaps,  yet  after  all  with*  an  air  easy  and 
affable.  He  had  a  large  quantity  of  very  red  hair  and 
whiskers,  so  overwhelming  in  their  abundance  that 
Alice  could  think  of  nothing  else  as  she  gazed  upon 
him,  and  she  found  herself  conjecturing  why  he  didn't 
cut  oft'  a  large  portion,  and  not  make  such  a  startling 
api)earanfce. 

"  I  am  Alice,"  she  said,-  as  she  shook  hands  with  him. 
"Mamma  and  Laura  are  preparing  for  a  party,  and 
therefore  send  their  regrets  for  not  meeting  you  to- 
night. Father  was  called  away  by  business  this  morn- 
ing, and  will  not  return  until  to-moiiow.  He  expressed 
much  sorrow  at  not  being  here  to  welcome  you.  I  am 
very  glad  you  have  come  ;  but  I  stould  not  have  re- 
cognised you  from  the  remembrance  I  have  of  you 
twelve  years  ago." 

John  Drummond  smiled,  and  in  spite  of  the  red  hair 
and  whiskere  Alice  felt  that  there  was  a  power  in  his 
blue  eyes  which  she  seldom  saw  in  a  hamlt-omer  face. 

"  I  did  not  expect  recognitiun,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
which  seemed  rather  unnatural,  and  not  pai  ticulai  ly 
sweet,  "  for  twelve  years  make  many  changes.  1  re- 
member that  your  sister  had  blue  eyes  and  golden 
hair,  and  that  you  were  darker,  and  I  remember  many 
little  incidents  which  occurred  when  we  played  toge- 
ther, and  I  feel  far  from  being  among  strangers." 

"  We  are  not  strangers  ;  we  are  friends,"  said  Alice, 
and  now  the  ice  was  broken,  and  a  pleasant  conversa- 
tion was  commenced,  and  an  hour  sped  away  as  if  on 
wings. 

"  J\Iiss  Laura  wants  you,"  said  a  servant  at  the 
door,  and  excusing  herself  for  a  few  moments,  Alice 
ran  up  to  her  sister's  room. 

"  Uh,  Laura,"  she  said,  enthusiastically,  "  really  lie  is 
the  most  charming  conversationalist  I  ever  saw.  You 
ouglit  to  hear  him  talk.  It  is  like  reading  the  most 
f«.scinating  book." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,"  said  Laura.  "  Now,  Alice,  don't 
you  tliiuk  my  hair  di-oops  a  little  too  much  ?  Please 
place  this  rosebud  about  there.  Isn't  my  diess  lovely  '? 
I  believe  I  never  looked  better  than  I  shall  look  to- 
night.   Let  me  wear  your  diamond  cross,  will  you  ?" 

"  Of  course  ;  yes,  w</ar  anything  you  like;  but  before 
you  go  you  must  just  step  in  and  see  Mr.  Drummond. 
It  will  seem  so  much  more  friendly.  Do,  Laura, 
please." 

"  Why,  yes,  I'll  say '  How  do  you  do  ?'  to  him,  if  you 
are  so  anxious.  Don't  this  lace  look  bewitching  on  my 
arms  ?" 

"You'll  break  all  the  hearts  in  the  drawingrooni,  be 
assured  of  that,  Laura  ;  but  I  can  stay  here  no  longer. 
I  said  I  would  be  gone  only  a  few  moments." 

"  Well,  go  then  and  entertain  your  rustic,"  said 
Laura,  so  pleased  with  her  personal  appearance  that 
she  felt  uncommonly  good-natured. 

"  You'll  call  in  to  the  parlour  and  see  him,  won't 
j'ou     said  Alice,  with  her  hand  on  the  door-knob. 

"  Yes,  I'll  take  a  peep  at  him.  I  am  glad  enough 
you  agreed  to  entertain  him,  and  we  were  not  obliged 
to  take  him  to  the  party." 

Alice  and  John  Drummond  were  soon  conversing 
together  again,  and  it  was  not  long  Iiefore  Laura 
looked  in  upon  them,  looking  as  beautiful  as  a  pretty 
face,  frizzles,  curls,  ruffles,  and  lace  could  make  her. 
She  had  expected  to  meet  a  "clown"  with  red  hair, 
hut  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the  overwhelming 
amount  of  red  hair  which  met  her  vi.sion.  .She  actually 
started,  visibly  curled  her  lip,  and  Ktep))ed  back  toward 
the  door,  and  when  her  sister  introduced  her  to  the 
youpg  man  she  bowed  very  coldly,  refused  to  take  the 
oft'ered  hand,  and  with  some  sarcastic  remark  swept 
out  of  tlie  room.  Alice  followed  her  with  her  face 
crimson  with  mortification. 

"  You  treated  him  shameful,"  she  whisp»ered. 

"  Such  a  bear  dL'serves  no  politeness.  I  am  disgusted 
with  hiin  and  you,  too,"  Laura  replied  in  a  tone  suffi- 
ciently loud  for  the  young  man  in  the  parlour  to  hear 
and  understand. 

"  Oh,  don't, '  said  Alice;  "  he  will  hear  you.  Go  on 
mamma  is  in  the  carriage  already." 

The  evening  passed  very  pleasantly  to  Alice,  for  John 
Drummond  could  play  and  sing  beautifully,  .md  Alice 
listened  to  the  s(jft  cultivated  tones  of  his  voice  as  he 
sung  some  touching  melody,  and  wondered  why  she 


had  ever  thought  his  voice  harsh  or  unpleasant.  At 
ten  he  bade  her  good-night,  and  the  lingering  cla,sp  of 
his  hand  sent  such  a  thrill  to  her  heart  as  she  had 
never  felt  before. 

\  'if  only  he  wouldn't  wear  such  an  unusual  amount 
ofsuch  very  red  heir,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  was 
about  to  retire,  "  he  would  be  chariuiiig:"  but  in  her 
di  caui  she  onlj)' .saw  a  pair  of  beautiful  Ijlue  eyes,  and 
heard  the  soft  tones  of  a  charming  voice,  and  in  the 
morning  her  first  thoughts  were  of  him. 

"  Wasn't  Mr.  AVayne  the  most  delightful  man  you 
ever  saw,  mamma  ?"  said  Laura  the  next  day  after  the 
party.  "  I  do  believe  he  has  every  accomplishment  in 
the  world.  He  is  a  perfect  gentleman,  isn't  he  ;  and 
how  exquisitely  he  was  dressed  ?  Isn't  Mrs.  Alden 
the  best  woman  to  give  a  party  in  the  world  '?'' 

"  I  never  saw  you  look  or  appear  so  well  as  you  did. 
last  night,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson;  "and  Mr.  Wayne  seemed 
smitten." 

"  I  thought  so,  too,"  said  Laura,  "  and  he  will  call 
on  me  to-night.  Isn't  Alice  the  silliest  thing, you  ever 
sa  w  She  is  really  interested  in  John  Drummond,  and 
he  is  positively  frightful.  Even  ]japa,  I  know,  was 
disapj)ointcd  in  him,  for  I  heard  him  say  he  thought  ha 
wore  too  much  red  hair." 

"  There  is  no  use  in  talking  to  Alice.  She  will  do 
as  she  pleases  ;  but  really  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
danger  of  her  being  smitten  with  John  Drummond," 
said  Mrs.  Wilson.  "  He  is  coming  here  to  dinner  thia 
evening." 

"  0  dear  !  how  long  is  he  going  to  bore  us  ?" 

A  week  passed  away,  and  Alice  had  come  to  think 
of  John  Drummond  as  the  best  and  dearest  in  the 
world.  Even  his  red  hair  was  forgotten,  and  his  step 
and  voice  called  the  colour  to  her  cheeks.  Laura  had 
thought  of  him  diily  to  despise  him,  and  had  always 
treated  him  with  scorn.  Sir.  Wayne  had  paid  her  as- 
siduous attention,  and  she  was  growing  sure  that  he 
loved  her,  and  was  doing  everything  in  her  power  to 
take  his  heart  captive. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Alice  one  day,  as  she  entered  the 
private  parlour  and  sat  ^  down  near  ;  her  mother, 
"  mamma,  I  have  promised  to  be  John  Drummond's 
wife." 

"  Oh,  Alice  Wilson,  how  could  you  ?"  screamed  Mrs, 
Wilson.  "  How  could  you,  Alice  I  can  never  accept 
him  as  a  son-in-law — never.  That  clown  !  Oh,  Alice, 
I  didn't  think  you  would  go  so  far  as  this." 

"  He  is  a  good  man,  mamn»,  and  I  love  him,"  said 
Alice,  meekly. 

"  i5ut  you  shall  never  marry  him,"  said  Laura, 
fiercely.  "  I  will  nut  have  it,  Alice.  You  must  be 
crazy." 

"  1  have  already'piomised,"  said  Alice  ;  "  and  fa- 
ther has  consented." 

"  Of  course  papa  has  consented ;  but  I  have  not,  and 
won't,  and  I'll  break  it  up,  I  will ;  see  if  I  don't. 
Alice,  I  will  tell  him  what  I  think  of  him  this  very 
night,  when  he  comes  to  see  you," 

Alice  said  no  more,  but  arose  and  left  the  room.  In 
the  evening,  as  she  sat  with  John  Drummond,  her  hsmd 
clasped  in  his,  and  her  heart  full  of  happiness,  Laura 
entered.    She  looked  angry  and  excited. 

"  John  Drummond,"  she  commenced,  "  you  are  an' 
intrusion  hei'e  ;  we  d(j  not  " 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  John,  "  before  you  say  any 
more.  Let  me  spare  you  all  the  mortification  pos- 
sible." He  arose,  and  in  an  instant  the  red  hair  and 
whiskers  were  gone,  and  he  stood  before  her  a  genteel 
anil  elegant  man. 

"  Mr.  Wayne  !"  shrieked  Laura.  "  Oh,  what  have  I 
done  — what  have  I  done  ?" 

"  You  have  been  fot)lish  enough  to  treat  the  same 
man  in  reference  to  his  appearance  and  posit)''"  " 
said  he,  "  and"every  [leison  who  will  not  appreciate  or 
honour  merit,  in  whatever  dress  it  appear,  should  leazE 
just  such  a  k'ssou  as  you  have  learned." 

Laura  fled  from  the  room  to  pour  into  her  motner'g 
sympathetic  ears  her  tale  of  woe,  while  Alice,  bewil- ' 
dered  and  astonished,  felt  her  lover's  arms  about  her, 
and  heard  how  he  had  come  in  disguise  to  f.r.d,  if  pos- 
sible, a  true  heart,  and  had  been  successful  beyond  his 
expectation. 

"  It  is  too  perfectly  ridiculous,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson  ; 
"  but  it  is  such  a  relief  that  Alice  isn't  going  to  dis 
grace  us,  as  I  was  afraid." 

Laura  received  much  sympathy  from  all  the  family, 
including  John  Wayne  Drummond  himself  ;  and  the 
le.ssou  she  learned  made  her  a  noble  woman,  and  years 
after  Alice  was  a  happy  wife  she  married  a  good 
man,  and  lived  i)eaceably  and  contentedly. 

Peramuui.ators.— P.  Ledwidge,  inauuf.icturer,  .3;!  Amiens- 
street,  and  32  Lower  Oimond-quay.  N.B.— Repaiis  promptlj 
executed.  15340 
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LOTTIE  DARNELL'S  FAILING; 


"  I'm  astonished  at  your  choice,  Eustace  !" 
"  Why  r 

"  Miss  Darnell  is  a  free-thinker — you'll  have  her 
;umuig  out  public  lecturer  on  your  hands  before 
long." 

Eustace  Mowbray  laughed,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"  Sour  grapes,  PhD,"  he  replied  ;  "  'tis  a  poor  plan 
to  slander  that  which  you  cannot  obtain." 

"  I  know  it — and  I'm  not  slandering  the  young 
ady.  I  did,  and  still  do,  admire  her  more  than  any 
other  girl  of  my  acquaintance.  I've  been  on  the  point 
of  going  down  on  my  knees  before  her  a  round  dozen 
times." 

"  Why  didn't  you  ?" 

"  Well,'  begging  your  pardon,  Eustace,  I  was  afraid 
see  might  say  '  Yes.'  " 

"  Afraid  !"  echoed  Eustace,  growing  very  red  in  the 
face  ;  "  you  don't  mean  to  insinuate  " 

"  No,  I  don't  mean  to  insinuate  at  all,  but  to  speak 
thp  plain,  truth.  Lottie  Darnell  would  be  perfect  but 
for  one  thing — one  failing — she's  a  '  crowing  puijet,' 
Eustace." 

The  young  man  raised  his  clenched  fist. 

"  You  are  my  friend,  Phil,"  he  said,  savagely ;  "  but 
I  cannot  stand  by  and  hear  the  woman  I  intend  to 
make  my  wife  called  names,  and  " 

"  Oh,  Eustace,  don't  make  a  fool  of  j-ourself,  boy," 
laughed  the  other  ;  "  we  know  each  other  too  well  for 
this.  Come  now,  don't  be  silly,  let's  talk  like  old 
friends.  I  confess  that  I  did  feel  a  little  sore  when  I 
first  heard  of  your  engagement  with  j\Iiss  Darnell  ; 
the  little  witch  had  a  right  tight  hold  on  my  heart 
once — but  I'm  cured  now — and  I  wish  you  joy  with 
my  whole  soul,  old  boy.    You  believe  me,  don't  you  ?" 

The  anger  died  out  of  Eustace's  fine  eyes,  and  he 
held  out  his  hand. 

"  Yes,  Phil,  but  'tis  too  bad  to  call  her  a  crowing 
hen." 

"  Well,  she  does  crow,  Eustace,  and  there's  no  deny- 
ing it,  in  a  pretty,  musical  fashion,  I  grant,  but  she 
crows  ;and  my  only  concern  is,  that  .she'll  breed  mis- 
chief in  your  douie.stic  barn-yard  by-and-by." 

Eustace  looked  meditative  a  moment,  and  then  he 
brig+itened  up. 

But  she'll  get  over  it  by-and-by,  Phil,''  he  said,  a 
flyish  of  pleasure  mounting  to  his  brow,  "  when  she 
has  a  nest  and  a  brood  of  her  own." 

"  I  hope  so.  Eustace.  '  I  do  want  3'ou  to  be  happy, 
old  fellow.  But  look  yonder  ;  by  Jove  !  the  very  little 
beauty  herself.  You  remembei'  the  old  saying ;  it  holds 
true  in  regard  to  angel.s,  I  suppose.'' 

Eustace  turned  to  the  window,  from  which  his  friend 
was  looking,  and  coming  down  the  street  he  saw  the 
object  of  his  adoration.  And  a  prettier,  fairer  speci- 
men of  feminine  loveliness  was  nowhere  to  Be  seen. 
A  small,  girlish  figure,  and  tho  fairest,  sweetest  face 
you  could  possibly  imagine,  with  eyes  like  forget-me- 
nots,  and  tresse.i  as  bright  as  spun  gold.  That  was 
Lottie  Darnell,  the  young  lady  who  wrote  for  the  pa- 
pers, and  advocated  female  suffrage  !  'Who  would  have 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  Y  et,  obsei'ving  her  closely, 
there  was  something  just  the  least  bit  defiant  in  the 
jaunty  air  of  herplumed  cap,  and  the  somewhat  limited 
length  of  her  silkert  petticoats.  But  her  feet  were 
as  dainty  as  a  queen's,  and  it  was  merely  natural  that 
she  should  wish  to  sliow  them-. 

Eustace  Mowl>ray  had  grave  misgivings  now  and 
then  in  regard  to  'the  choice  he  had  made,  but  he 
forgot  them  all,  forgot  that  Miss  Darnell  was  a  re- 
former, furgot  everythiug,  liut  his  great  love,  when  he 
Baw  her  in  all  the  glory  of  her  young  loveliness,  and 
he  w-as  down  the  Bte].s  and"  at  her  side  iu  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  Phjlip  Drury  looked  on  witli  a 
smile  and  a  half  sigh.  He  almost  envied  his  old  friend 
after  all.  ^ 

In  due  time  there  was  a  great  wedding  ;  Lottie 
became  a  wife,  and  took  upon  her.-elf  the  grave  pro- 
mise to  love,  cherish,  and  obey.  The  first  few  weeks 
were  spent  in  travel,  and  then  tlie  young  couple  went 
home  to  their  little  cottage  just  without  the  limits  of 
the  city.  The  cosiest  little  nest  in  the  world,  and 
they  the  happiest  pair. 

The  honeymoon  went  by  like  a  dream  ;  Lottie  was 


man  that  cv..-i  I  r..-aa)c.l.  Lo',l;ir;n;  f,j>.  Philip  Drury 
began  tn  thuik  that  he  had  been  u  .i.aiyb-luu. 

But  in  due  course"  of  time  the  old  habits  and 
whims  of  their  past  live.s  began  to  reasssert  them- 
selves. Lottie  wearied  of  darning  stockings  and 
sewing  on  buttons  for  Eustace,  and  got  to  writing  for 
the  papers.  Only  by  way  of  amusement  and  reci-ea- 
tion,  however,  and  "Eirstace  made  not  the  .slightest 
objection  ;  indeed,  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  quite 
proud  to  see  his  wife's  name  in  print,  and  e.xhibited 
her  articles  in  the  Munthly  Jiusetcreath  and  the 
National  Reformer  with  a  good  deal  of  exultation. 
And  Lottie  cared  for  no  other  reward  than  his  praise 
and  apiirubation  for  a  time.  But  it  came  to  pass 
that,  having  a  clear  head  and  smootli  [joii,  this  little 
woman  begun  to  grow  famous.  .  l!er  laticle.-i  wei-e 
copied  and  commented  on — the  National  Reformtr 
called  her  the  "  champione.ss  of  her  sex,"  and  two  or 
three  othei-  journals  solicited  her  contributions,  and 
off'ered  her  pay.  As  a  general  thing  it  plea.ses  and 
flatters  a  woman  to  be  able  to  make  money — to  weed 
her  own  row'  through  the  wearisome  field  of  life. 
Lottie  was  like  the  lest  of  her  sisters,  or  many  of 
them,  at  least.  The  slender  pay  she  received  for  her 
literary  labours  made  her  very  st-lf-lmpoiiant ;  but  it 
was  a  source  of  mortification  to  her  husband,  who 
wished  to  feel  that  the  work  of  his  hands  was  like 
the  love  of  his  heart,  sufficient  for  all  hei-  wants. 

"  It  would  make  a  difference,  Lottie,"  he  said, 
gently,  "  if  you  were  diiven  to  such  a  resource  by  ne- 
cessity, but  I  trust,  my  love,  that  I  leave  none  of  j'our 
wants  unsupplied." 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear,  but  every  human  soul  has 
an  appointed  task  ;  you  would  not  have  me  neglect 
mine  ?" 

Eustace  smiled  down  upon  the  pretty,  blue-eyed 
little  creature. 

"  No,  pet,  no  ;  do  a!nythig  that'gives  j'ou  pleasure  ; 
but  I  think  you'll  have  task  enough  at  home  before 
long,  and  I  can't  have  you  spoil  your  pretty  ej'es  and 
fingers  witii  overwork." 

Lottie's  temper  was  up  on  the  instant. 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  baby,  Eustice,"  she 
said  severely.  "  I  am  a  woman,  and  if  I  have  any  talent 
I  don't  mean  to  bury  it.  My  poor  se.i  stand  in  need 
of  all  I  can  say  for  them — I  must  advocate  their 
cause.  I  have  had  several  ofl'ers  made  me  in  the  la.st 
week,  and  I  have  accepted  every  one — I  shall 
have  to  work  hard  day  and  night,  and  i}eglect  my 
home  duties,  perhaps,  but  'twill  be  in  a  good 
cause." 

fitutace  Mowbray  bit  his  lips  to  keep  down  the 
reply  that  was  on  his  tongue,  and  turned  away  iu 
silence,  but  with  an  aching  pain  at  his  heart.  Phil 
Drury' s  words  were  corning  true.  The  pretty  little 
pullet  had  fiapped  her  wings  and  crowed. 

That  same  evening  the  editor  of  the  Woraaina 
Friend  called.  They  were  at  tea  when  his  card  was 
sent  up,  and  Lottie,  in  a  charming  toilet,  that  Eus- 
tace had  been  flattering  himself  was'  intended  solely 
for  him,  was  making  herself  unusuallj"  agreeable.  But 
the  instant  the  announcement  was  made  she  was 
oft'  like  a  flash,  and  Eustace  was  left  to  drink  his 
tea  alone,  while  she  discu.ssed  the  possibilities  of 
female  suffrage.  Bvit  being  not  only  a  sensible,  but 
an  unusually  patient  man,  he  swallowed  his  vexation 
as  well  as  his  tea,  and  resolved  to  let  his  wayward  lit- 
tle wife  run  her  race.  "  She'll  weary  of  this  by-and- 
by,"  he  .said. 

But  Lottie  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  inspired. 
She  worked  with  a  zealous  steadfastness  that  was 
really  praiseworthy — worked  until  her  bright  cheeks 
began  to  pale,  and  her  blue  eyes  to  gi'ow  dim,  and 
every  day  her  fame  widened.  Men  praised  and  women 
blessed  her. 

Priestess,  they  called  her,  chosen  of  Heaven,  to  lead 
her  oppressed  sisters  out  of  the  laud  of  bondage. 
Poor,  simple,  little  Lottie,  heard  all  this  with  growing 
exultation,  fancyin.s^  to  herself  that  she  was  in  truth 
acliieving  a  great  wcjrk.  She  could  see  and  set  forth 
the  wrongs  of  womcni,  and  expend  her  time  and  labour 
fur  tlie  public  good,  unmindful  of  the  golden  saying 
which  teaches  us  that  "  charity  begins  at  home  ;" 
careless  of  the  many  imperative  needs  in  her  own 
household.  Like  many  other  reformei's,  she  thought 
it  beneath  her  calling  to  stoop  to  small  deeds.  If 
Eustace's  shirts  v>'ere  buttonle.s.s,  and  his  socks  im- 
darueil,  if  baby  (for  there  was  a  baby  iu  the  house) 
did  lack  for  clean  pinafores  and  motherly  attention,  if 
the  culinary  department  ran  to  ruin  for  want  of  proper 
rule,  what  did  it  concern  her  \  She  was  called  to  !^ 
higher  work  ! 

Eustace  in  the  meantime  hoped  and  endured. 

7",  r  i-.  l-.-f,  th!-r  l-r   1  irnc  "i   n  frr»7' -nt  ?  + 


that  time.  Evrry  sp..re  hall  v.-as  a  lecture  room, 
wherein  women's  wrongs  and  rights,  und  other  such 
themes,  were  nightly  discussed. 

And  while  his  little  wife  was  carried  away  by  her 
enthusiasm,  he,  with  wiser,  clearer  vLiion,  .saw  that 
it  was  all  fioth  and  foam,  mere  surface  scum,  that 
would  all  be  blown  away  by  the  first  strong  breeze, 
while  the  old  life  ti  nths  would  joll  and  ripple  on  for 
ever.  So  he  hoped  and  waited,  but  Lottie's  fever 
gave  no  promi.sse  of  abatement.  At  last,  however, 
the  crisis  came. 

There  was  a  grand  entertainment  announced,  a 
supper,  and  a  series  of  lectures,  to  be  given  at  concert 
halls  ;  the  proceeils  to  go  to  the  benefit  of  oppressed 
and  suttering  women.  The  subjects  for  debate  were 
"  Woman's  Univer.sal  Wrong.s,  and  the  "  great  moral 
good  that  woiUd  accrue  from  an  unlimited  extension 
of  the  elective  franchi.se."  And  Mrs.  Lottie  Mowbray 
was  jjublicly  announced  as  one  of  the  leading  speakers. 
Tiie  afternoon  before  the  appointed  evening  Eustace 
came  home  with  one  of  the  posters  in  his  hand.  ■ 

"  Wliat  is  this,  Jjottie  ?"  he  questioned  giavely.Juy- 
ing  the  sheet  befor  e  her,  with  his  linger  on  her  name. 

Lottie  was  wi-iting  as  usual,  the  room  comiurtless 
and  untidy,  the  babe  fretting  in  his  crib.  She  looked 
up  with  a- start  and  a  flush  of  pleasurable  piide. 

"  ^\'hy,  I  meant  to  surprise  you,  Eustace.  I'm  to 
be  one  of  the  speakers,  you  see.  I've  got  my  lecture 
almost  ready,  and  I  think  it  v/ill  do.  I  want  j<ou  to 
go  down  and  hear  me,  won't  you  f" 

Eustace  looked  down  with  grave  fondness  at  the 
pretty,  womanly  face,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Lottie,"  he  said  kindly,  "  Laiever  oppose  you  ;  but 
I  cannot  allow  this.  My  boy's  mother  must  not  shame 
her  Sex." 

Tfie  pretty  little  woman  sprang  to  her  feet  hke  a 
tigress,  her  eyes  blazing,  her  cheeks  on  fire. 

"  ^Vhat  do  you  mean,  sii',"  she  demanded.  "  I  shall 
not  shame  mj'  sex.  I  shall  speak  of  their  wrongs,  and 
endeavour  to  " 

But  Eastace  cut  her  short,  his  fine  brow  contracting"^ 
with  impatience. 

"  Lottie,"  he  said  sternly,  "  there  are  worse  wronsjs 
to  be  righted  than  the  wrongs  of  women.  Charity 
begins  at  home.  Look  at  me — look  at  your  baby  there, 
actually  dyiug  for  want  of  a  mother's  care ;  while 
you——"  ^ 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  broke  in  passionately,  "  while  I  an: ' 
doing  my  duty,  and  will  do  it  in  spite  of  all  opposition  \ 
You  need  not  try  to  tie  me  down.    I  am  not  thti 
woman  that  can  be  made  a  slave.    I  am  only  soiry 
that  1  ever  encumbered  my.self  by  marriage.    I  wish 
my  hands  were  free  to  " 

"  Lottie  !" 

Her  husband's  voice,  and  the  look  in  his  eyes, 
startled  her  ;  but  she  was  a  self-willed  little  woman, 
who  made  it  a  point  never  to  put  her  hand  to  the 
plough  and  turn  back  ;  and  she  went  on,  though  the 
words  choked  her  as  she  uttered  tlrem. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  wish  I  were  free,  that  I  might 
devote  all  my  time  and  talent  to  this  great  work." 

"  Very  well,  you  shall  have  your  wish." 

Her  husband's  voice  was  very  firm  and  decided,  and 
he  turned  from  her  as  he  uttered  the  words,  and  the 
next  instant  she  heard  the  street  door  open  and  close. 
She  threw  aside  her  lectitre  and  humed  to  the  win- 
dow ;  but  she  merely  caught  sight  of  him  far  down 
the  dreary,  deserted  street.  The  night  was  closing  in 
rapidly,  wild  with  wind  and  drain.  She  shuddered  as 
she  looked  out.  and  heard  the  dinner-bell  tinkhng  be- 
lov>',  and  thought  of  her  husband — hungry,  tired,  and 
driven  from  liis  home — and  a  sharp  pang  of  self-re- 
proach jjierced  her  heart  hke  a  knife.  Just  then  the 
baby  moaned  in  his  crib,  and  held,  up  his  little  hands. 
Poor,  neglected  baby  he  Was,  with  a  pale,  little  face, 
with  wistful  eyes.  His  mother  turned  to  the  crib, 
and  snatching  him  up,  kissed  his  feverish  little  mouth, 
and  pressed  him  to  her  bosom  with  a  sudden  gush  of 
Womanly  teai-s. 

Was  >he  really  doing  her  duty  after  all  ?  Would  it 
not  be  better,  holier,  more  womanly,  to.  let  the 
lectures,  and  the  fame,  and  all  the  wild  clamour  over 
rights  and  wrongs  take  their  course,  and  devote  her 
time  and  labour  to  those  .<o  near  and  dear  to  her. 

The- mother  instinct  iu  her  heart  was  very  strong, 
and,  with  the  balie's  hot  hps  at  her  breast,  and  its 
slender  little  liands  clinging  to  her  own,  she  must 
have  yielded,  and  given  over  her  purpose.  But  j\istat 
this  moment  thei  e  wa.^  a  ring  at  the  door-bell,  and  an 
urrival.  The  parloiir-maid  came  with  the  message 
and  the  card. 

The  editor  of  The  Woman's  Friend  was  in  the  par- 
lour.   Fearing  that  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
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tske  her  to  the  lecture-room.  His  carriage  -was  at  the 
door. 

Lottie's  heart  gave  a  great  bound.  She  must  go. 
There  was  no  backing  out  now.  She  tore  the  babe 
from  her  bosom,  and  put  it  in  the  nurse's  arms  ;  then 
she  gathered  up  her  lecture,  and  in  ten  mmutes  she 
was  driving  down  the  rainy  street  by  the  editor's  side, 
flushed  and  expectant,  yet  with  a  sharp,  stinging  re- 
proach in  her  innermost  soul  that  no  sophistry  could 
silence. 

The  hall  was  pretty  fairly  filled — the  front  seats 
crowded,  for  the  most  part,  with  large,  threatening- 
looking  females,  nearly  every  one  of  whom  had  some 
dwarfed,  meek-eyed  bit  of  marihood  in  tow  ;  the  back 
tiers  filled  with  gay,  sarcastic  unbelievers. 

Lottie  took  her  ctaud  on  the  platform  with  trembl- 
ing knees  and  a  dizzy  brain.  It  was  easy  enough 
to  sit  at  home,  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  her  own  room, 
and  pen  down  her  ideas  ;  but-  this  facing  the  public 
was  something  widely  di;Yerent. 

She  was  introduced  to  the  public  ;  but  when  she 
made  an  etiort  to  speak  her  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of 
her  mouth,  and  she  must  have  retii-ed  in  humiliation 
and  defeat  but  for  *he  kind  words  of  her  friend  the 
editor,  who  stood  at  her  elbow  with  words  of  cheer  and 
en«ouragement. 

At  kit  her  woman's  pride  got  up,  and  she  made  a 
start,  and,  once  oif,  she  warmed  with  her  subject,  and 
would  have  raised  her  voice  in  unison,  h\iz  her  most 
ardent  efforts  only  produced  a  discordant  kind  of 
scream. 

Nov.-  Lctcie  possessed  to  perfection  that  excellent 
thing  in  a  woman,  a  low  sweet  voice.  In  conversation, 
in  song,  it  v.-;'.s  the  very  soul  of  music  ;  but,  raised  in 
public  declamation,  it  became  the  shrill  shriek  of  a  vi- 
rago, and  clleJ  her  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  clap 
her  hands  upon  her  own  ears. 

But  she  was  a  determined  woman,  and  she  went  on, 
over  the  beaten  tract,  nearing  the  grand  Millenium, 
when  -women's  freedom  shall  begin  ;  when  the  d.iys  of 
household  drudgery  shall  have  ended  ;  when  our 
sewing  shall  be  done  by  steam,  and  our  cooking  by 
some  power  equally  marvellous  ;  and  woman,  no 
longer  a  slave,  shall  have  all  the  privileges  of  election 
day,  even  to  the  wearing  of  stovepipe  hats  and  sport- 
ing revoivers. 

Lottie  had  reached  this  glorious  climax,  and  her  au- 
dience v/cre  in  raptures,  when  all  of  a  sudden  she  came 
to  a  dead  halt. 

Like  t;ie  ghost  of'  Banquo,  a  stern,  white  face 
appeared  before  her — her  husband's  face,  with  a  look 
in  his  eyes  that  till  her  dying  day  she  nover  forgot. 

He  ctrod?  down  the  aisle  and  up  the  rostrum  steps, 
the  ttion^'-niiuded  woman  staring  in  tierce  surprise, 

"  LotUe,"  b-5  said,  hoarsely,  grasi-ing  her  arm, 
'■'  <?ur  cLiid  is  tij'ing  ;  if  you  care  to  see  him  ahve. 
Come  houie  ; ' 

Aiid  Without  a  word  she  followed  him  out  into  the 
black,  stcrmy  night.  Only  once  she  spoke,  and  her 
words  were  in  prayer. 

Eustacs,  m  mercy's  naine  forgive  me  ;'' 

But  he  made  no  ans^-er.  The  babe  lay  in  his  crib, 
gasping  for  bie.ith,  the  little  wan  face  distorted  with 
agony. 

The  mi--nra'hle  mother  caught  hiin  up  with  a  cry  of 
anguish,  fiid  even  then,  the  little  yearning  mouth, 
parched  .and  dying,  nestled  up  to  her  bosom,  and  in 
that  last  fond  eSbrt  his  life  wjent  out.  She  held  him 
fiea'l  in  her  arms,    t'he  was  free  to  do  her  holy  work. 

The  httle  neglected  babe  was  cradled  av.-ay  in  the 
grave,  never  again  to  intrude  its  imperative  needs 
upon  its  mother's  time,  the  empty  crib — and  all  the 
little  mfiiuti'e  trifies  were  put  out  of  sip^ht. 
Lottie  was  free— free  to  thunder  from  rostrum,  free 
to  . "squabble  at  the  bn.Uot  box,  free  to  work  out  her 
grand  purpose  to  the  end — there  were  no  clinging  little 
hand's  to  h'>ld  her  b.nck. 

In  a  moi:t«h  or  t«-o  her  good  friend,  the  Editor,  felt 
it  his  duty  to  look  -  after  her.  He  called  accordingly 
and  sent  up  him  card.  Eustace  himself  took  it  in,  and 
laid  it  on  his  wife's'table. 

"  Shall  I  fend  him  up,  Lottie  ?"  he  asked,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  name. 

Phe  put  out  her  hands  with  a  gesture  of  intense 
loathing. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  not  for  the  world  ;  don't  let  me  ever 
Bee  any  of  them  again,"  she  cried. 

And  her  husband,  much  gratified,  -went,  down. 
End  very  politely  conducted  the  worthy  editor  to  the 
door. 

"^^'edding-,  C^i-i^i'-^ii.)-^,   and  Kjcvijt.o.i  CrJ.  o  ci  I 
every  fl'j.-i-.ription  nn-i  n^-wust  design.    P.  GaSney,  H  'ptuVa.-  I 
nient-strest.   IV.B  — UuLvtribv  ivaiu  and  Vfijl  evwy  tiiiee 
boors,  from  9a.m.  to.6  n.m. daily.  I 


THE  FARMER  AND  fHE  MAGIC  RING. 

In  grateful  ^o-^vard  of  some  generous  thing 
That  an  honest  young  farmer  had  doue 

To  a  -n-andering  Fairy,  she  gave  him  a  ring 
That  was  set  Nvith  a  magical  stone. 

"  Pray  take  it.  and  -wear  it  as  long  as  you  live," 
Said  the  Fairy,  as  the  present  she  gave  ; 

"  'Tis  a  -wiinder'ful  ring,  and  is  potent  to  give 
■Whatever  its  wearer  may  crave. 

"  One  wish,  and  no  more,  it  is  certain  to  bring  ; 

Whatever  you  have  in  your  thought, 
You  have  only  to  wish — wtth  a  turn  of  the  ring — 

And,  presto  !  the  marvel  is  wTought !" 

No-ft-,  what  should  he  -wish?— It  was  not  very  clear ; 

And  so  he  consulted  his  spouse  ; 
AVho  quickly  replied,  "Good  gracious  I  my  dear  : 

Just  -wish  for  a  couple  of  cows!" 

«  Nay— nay  !  that  were  foolish  !"  the  farmer  replies  ; 

"  'fhe  cows  I  can  earn  in  a  year. 
By  the  work  of  my  hands  ;  pray,  let  us  be  -wise, 

"And  wish  to  some  pnrpose,  my  dear  !" 

"  -Well,  -wish  for  more  land  1"  said  the  voluble  dame ; 

"  There's  a  meadow  adjoining  our  fann 
You  long  have  been  wanting  ;  that  surely  were  game 

Well  worthy  your  magical  charm.  I" 

"  Xay— nay,"  said  the  fanner  ;  "  that,  too,  I  can  buy 

In  a  couple  of  years  at  the  most ; 
Something  better  than  that  we  must  find  ere  we  try 

V.liat  virtue  tliis  bauble  may  boast. 


not  offence.  Notwithstanding  this  avowal,  ho-w- 
ever,  it  is  feared  that  this  combination 
■will  drive  the  men  to  further  extremes  ; 
and,  it  being  beyond  question  that  their -united 
strength  is  enormous,  it  is  anticipated  they  will  now 
regard  themselves  as  being  on  their  mettle,  and  -will 
make  more  strenuous  etforts  to  influence  the  approach- 
ing general  election.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
very  existence  of  a  powerful  federation  of  employers 
will  rouse  many  heretofore  apathetic  working  men  to 
vigorous  action  ;  and,  should  this  position  be  can-ied 
out  as  thus  suggested,  there  may  be  good  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  significant  return  of  the  working-man  element 
in  the  next  Parliament.  Coming  with  singular  ap- 
propriateness at  the  moment,  a  scheme  is  now  being 
mooted  among  the  trades  unions  for  a  genera] 
federation  of  all  trade  councils  throughout  the  United 
I-Cingdom,  and  (^ne  union  has  definitely  decided  that 
its  delegates  to  the  coming  Trades  Union  Congress  at 
Sheffield  (of  jwhich  I  gave  you  some  information  a  fort- 
night since)  arejto  specifically  advocate  the  adoption  of 
this  idea.  This  step  tends  to  confirm  the  correctness 
of  the  anticipations  indicated  above,  aud,  as  other 
unions  will  most  probably  adopt  the  same  course,  th£ 
Congress  in  January  next  is  likely  to  be  fruitful  oj 
important  results.  Beyond  all  question,  a  serious  crisis 
is  being  rapidly  brought  about,  and  the  capital  rersui 
labom-  question  may  be  expected  to  very  shortly  as- 
sume an  altogether  new  aspect. 


"  One  wish,  recollect,  is  allowed— and  no  more  ; 

In  waiting  there's  surely  no  hai-m  ; 
Arrt,  then,  how  the  f.iult  we  should  ever  deplore, 

It  wc  foolishly  squander  the  charm  !" 

And  so— ifis  told— to  the  day  when  he  died. 

By  talent  and  labour  alone. 
The  fnrnlev  .gftw  wealthy— nor  ever  had  tried 

A  wish  for  the  magical  stone. 

MORAL. 

"  O  fool  of  a  farmer  '."  how  many  vriXl  say, 

"  Who,  h:iviiig  80  potent  a  ring, 
Just  stupidly  threw  the  advnntngs  away  ! — 

%S  as  ever  so  sillv  a  tiling  .' ' 
Eut,  from  wishing  amiss,  what  mortal  can  tell 

What  evil  might  chance  to  bsfall  I 
Or  know  that,  in  wisliiag,  his  choice  were  as  well 

As  not  to  have  chosen  at  all  i 


'    '  LABOUR  AND  CAPITAL. 

The  National  Federation  of  Employ  ers,  immediately 
on  its  formation, is  growing  apace,  and  hasalreadygiven 
r/se  to  considerable  controversy  in  the  newepapers 
aud  among  people^  generally  who  take  an  interest  in 
trade  matters.^-  At  the  outset,  the  working  men's  or- 
ganizations were  agitated  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
io  powerful  a  foe  to  their  action,  but  as  they  have  .be- 
come mora  familiar  with  fhe  real  naturs  of  the  Fede- 
ration, and  with  the  avowed  objects  of  the  em- 
ployers, they  have  regained  their  buoyancy  to  such  a 
degree  that  one  of  their  representatives  has  ex^ 
pressed  his  approval  thereof,  and  even  invited 
closer  mutual  relationships  betv.-cen  them.'elves  and 
the  masters.  Most  of  the  newspapers,  whose  opi- 
nions count  for  much  at  first  gave  unqualified  ay- 
proval  to  the  new  scheme,  and,  obviously,  there  can 
be  no  real  objiction  to  masters  combining  in  self- 
defence  against  the  united,  aud  sometimes  arbitrary, 
action  of  their  men.  Subsequent  reflection  ha.«,  how- 
ever, suggcited  considerations  of  undoubted weight;and 
the  question  has  been  rai.'xd  whether,  although  the  as- 
sociation is  psr-'eetlylju-itifiaUe,  aud  in  some  res pectsfain 
enough,  its  constitution  is  altogether  a  prudent  po- 
licy on  practical  gi-ound.*.  The  leading  doubt 
may-  be  indicatsd  thus  :  —  Hitherto  the  contest 
has  been  between  capital  simply  and  united  la  hour, 
aud  on  this  ba.sis  something  appro.ic-LLng  an  equality 
has  been  practicable  betv.'oen  the  two  parties.  Now, 
hov.-i?vr,r,  that  cr.pital  is  being  organi^red  and  combined, 
while  labour  cannot  go  much  bey oud  combination,  it 
is  fiiggested  thr.t  capital,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  being 
in  it,.-?lf  whatrthe  workmen  do  notpoos'e';s  to  a'eiy  great 
extent  relatively,  will  place  the  employers  at  more  than 
the.rearonablo  advantage  to  v.'hich,  by  their  position  as 
capitalists,  th^y  are  entitled.  To  this  the  masters  reply 
thit  the  workmen,  instead  of  being  content  with  such 
influence  as  they  unquestionably  possessed,  have  at 
last- advanced  too  far,  aud  exceeded  all  eiidurabl-.-^  limits 
in  their  demand.^  a.n  l  actions  ;  and,  therefore,  the  mas- 
t-:r.-  L.<i>-fti:i)  >ili,ei-:..itivij  but  to  urite  in  their  turn. 
Any  advantage,  they  -posseis  sa  employcr.'j  they  main-  , 
taiii  -their  right  to  use  no-.v  ;  but  they  announce 
that  their  attitude  will  be  simply  one  of  defence,  and 


MR.  'U^H.ALLEY  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 
A  gentleman  named  Peters,  of  Liverpool,  has  just 
-written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Whalley,  M.P.,  in  reference  to 
the  Tichborne  case,  which  has  astonished  the  hen. 
gentlemam  Mr.  Peters,  it  seems,  has  hitherto  re. 
garded  Mr.  Whalley  as  the  Protestant  champion — ihi 
determined  foe  to  Jesuitism.  But  the  unlucky  ap- 
pearance of  Jean  Luie,  who  has  worked  so  .much 
mischief  to  the  Ckimant's  cause,  has  produced  disas. 
trous  effects  upon  Mr.  Peter's  faith  in  the  member  foi 
Peterborough..  Mr.  WTialley's  conduct  in  reference  tc 
Luie  has,  it  seems,  so  far  shaken  Mr.  Peter's  confi- 
dence that  he  is  constrained  to  tell  the  boa.  gei-itle- 
man  that  "  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  even  you 
may  be  an  S.J.  agent.  You  do  not  know  what  I  have 
had  to  endure  from  friends  of  mine  who  know  that  I 
have  maintained  my  faith  iu  you  until  this  has  hap- 
pened, and  now  there  is  this  charge — that  which  Luie 
brought  against  somebody  having  m;ide  up  his  work 
for  him.  Now,  we  do  know  that  you  went  over  tc 
America,  and  must  have  known  what  a  liar  he  was, 
How  -will  you  explain  it  <"  Then  Mr.  Peters 
implores  3Ir.  'Whalley,  "  for  the  sake  of  th« 
Protestantism  you  once  were  the  champion 
of,  do  let  us  know  that  you  are  still  pure,  if  you  are 
so,  or  manfully  tell  us  you  have  thrown  us  ove? 
altogether."  To  this  pathetic  appeal  I  understand  Jlr, 
Whalley  has  replied,  denying  tliat  he  had  anything  tc 
do  with  making  up  Luie's  story,  'out  asserting  that 
there  is  abundant  corroboration  of  Jean  Luie's  state, 
ment  that  the  defendant  i.s  the  man  he  saved  from  the 
Bella's  boat  and  nursed  for  three  months  for  sun- 
stroke. He  also  suggests  th.it  if  so  many  witnesses 
have,  either  by  error  or  by  design,  been  mistaken  as  to 
the  identity  of  Orton  with  Tichborne,  so  might  many 
make  the  same  m'istaka  as  to  Luie  and  Lundgren.  A 
letter  from  Jean  Luie,  dated  from  the  HoUoway 
Prison,  appealing  for  assistance  to  defend  himself,  has 
been  published. 

The  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Bn.ird  have  accepted 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a.  limding  stage  at 
Birkeuhoad,  costing  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

The  Plymouth  pilot  cutter  on  Dec.  21  landed  at 
Dartmouth  fifteen  of  the  crew  of  the  ship  America, 
belonging  to  Barrow  in  FuriieiS,  which  foundered  on 
the  bank.s  of  Newfoundland,  iloth  Novembei-.  with 
1,200  tons  of  railway  iron.  Ths  crew,  were  21  qll 
told,  aud  just  before  theve.'^sel  sank  18  took  to  thelong 
boat.  The  Cisptaiu  .md  two  m^tes  wpvp  about  fret^-ing 
into  the  boat,  when  the  caigi  sudd-jnly  shif-pd  and  *-he 
vessel  went  do\vn.  As  she  sank  tne  stern  and  poop  we.rc 
blown-out,  and  it  is  suoposf-rl  that  the  captain  wwi 
killed  by  the  explosion.  The  two  mates  were  drowned 
The  crew  had  been  tossing  ^about  for  sis  days  wheii 
they  were  picked  up  by  the  Prussian  barque  Louise, 
and  by  her  transferred  to  the  pilot  cutter  when  oft  the 
port.  The  crew  took  with  tbeni  into  the  boat  20(li'o 
of  biscuit  and  IS  gdilous  ol  v.ouei.  jieiuie  ieavingport 
several  of  the  crew  refused  to  go  ih  the  America,  be- 
cause of  her  evident  unseaworthiness,  but  were  induv'.ed 
to  proceed  by  offer  of  higher  wagei, 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  IRISH  REBELLION. 


By  the  Author  of  "  Fortune's  Fool,"  <tc. 


CHAPTER  III. 

AN  "  OFFICER  AXD  GENTLEMAN"  OP  THE  LAST  CENTURY- 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  a  quiet  little  place 
like  Rathgallan  such  an  affair  as  had  taken  place  in 
Lanty  Doolan's  barn  could  be  kept  an  entire  secret.  It 
oozed  out  somehow  a  day  or  two  after,  but  rumour,  as 
usual,  so  distorted  the  facts  that  wheij  the  information 
reached  Captain  Knox,  that  astute  Officer  was  at  a  loss 
to  decide  what  course  it  would  be  best  to  take  in  order 
to  circumvent  the  rebel  Papists"  and  to  catch  them 
reJiianded  in  some  net  of  treason.  He  knew  full  welj 
that  the  peasantry  had  little  love  for  him  or  his  call, 
ing  ;  indeed  it  was  his  pride  and  boast  that  there  was 
not  a  Papist  in  Donegal  who  would  "  not  put  a  pike 
through  him"  if  the  opportimity  offered.  Bwt  while 
this  was  his  boast  it  was  also  his  fear,  and  the  gallant 
Captain  scarcely  dared  venture  abroad  after  nightfall 
without  a  couple  of  mounted  yeomen  at  his  heels.  To 
be  sure  there  were  other  magistrates  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rathgallan  to  whom  he  might  have  ap- 
pealed in  his  present  dilemma  ;  but  then,  like  all  other 
narrow-minded  men,  he  was  selfish  about  sharing  the 
glory-and  the  fame  which  would  attach  to  such  a 
notable  exploit  as  that  of  uprooting  a  band  of  rebels. 

So'he  sat  in  his  dining  room  debating  the  very  knotty 
point  whether  he  should  commence  operations  at  once 
or  quietly  wait  until  news  of  another  intended  meeting 
of  the  rebels  reached  him.  Apparently  his  cogita- 
tions were  satisfactory,  for  after  half  an  hour's  mental 
ibstraction,  during  which  he  consumed  four  glasses-of 
sherry,  he  rang  the  bell. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Snape  and  Doherty  I  wish  to  speak  to 
ihem  in  the  library,"  said  he  to  .the  servant  who  an- 
swered the  summons. 

While  the  servant  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  his 
DMSsicQi,  Captain  Knox  went  to  his  wardrobe,  and,  di" 
vesting  himself  of  the  tawdry  French  embroidered 
frock  he  wore,  he  donned  the  remarkable  uniform  of 
ilip-  Yeomanry  Cavalry  company  he  commanded.  He 
then  stalked  majestically  towards  the  library,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who,  having  determined  on  something,  was 
bent  at  all  hazards  on  achieving  it. 

Arrived  at  the  library — which  was  egregiously  mis- 
named, for,  with  the  exception  of  a  tattered  copy  oj 
the  New  Testament,  not  a  book  was  visible — he  threw 
himself  in  a  huge  arm  chair,  and  placing  his  helmet  on 
the  table  before  him,  gave  a  preliminary  cough  to 
notify  to  his  auditors  that  he  was  about  to  say  sonle- 
thing. 

"  Mr.  Ulick  Snape,"  said  the  Captain,  in  a  solemn 
and  impressive  voice,  but  yet  with  something  of  the 
tone  of  a  master  to  a  dependent,  "  Mr.  Ulick  Snape, 
yon  are  a  lawyer  ?" 

Ths  individual  thus  addressed  might  certainly  be 
taken  as  the  impersonification  of  all  law.  He  was 
thin,  lank,  and  attenuated  ;  his  face  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  mask  of  dirty  blotted  parchment,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  sharp,  ferretty  eyes  which  sur. 
mounted  it,  and  the  thin,  elongated  nose  which  pro- 
truded from  its  surface. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  very  undeserving  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  profession,  to  be  Bure,"  returned  Mr. 
Snape,  in  a  thin,  squeaking  voice. 

"And,"  continued  the  Captain,  withan  authoritative 
wave  of  his  hand,  "  I  am  a  magistrate." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  UUck  Snape. 

"  And  Captain  of  the  32nd  company  of  Royal  Done- 
gal Yeomanij  Cavalry  to  boot,"  proceeded  the  Cap' 


tain,  with  a  flourish  of  his  arms,  as  if  he  were  an  usher 
at  a  Castle  assembly. 

Mr.  Ulick  Snape  reverently  bowed  acquiescence.  In- 
deed he  seemed  to  be  so  lost  in  the  profundity  of  his 
admiration  for  the  concluding  enumeration  of  hi^ 
friend  as  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  answering 
verbally. 

"  Then,"  said  the  Captain,  filling  a  glass  of  sherry 
from  a  neighbouring  decanter,  which  was  wistfully 
eyed  by  Mr.  Snape,  "  then,  sir,  I  ask  you  what  our 
respective  dutias  are  to  our  Sovereign  in  this  rebelly 
hot-bed  ?  The  rebels  are  meeting  in  our  midst  every 
night,  conniving  plots,  against  the  Government ;  and 
since  the  day  we  sent  the  scoundrel  M'Loughlin  to 
Derry  for  having  the  oath  in  his  posses.sion,  we  haven't 
had  peace  with  the  Papists.  I  ask  you  whether  we 
should  stand  by,  with  our  hands  in  our  pockets,  while 
in  this  very  village,  sir — in  Rathgallan— the  throne  of 
his  most  sacred  Majesty  is  placed  in  the  most  immi- 
nent peril  by  the  plottings  of  a  nest  of  traitorous 
rebels  ?" 

The  Captain  here  gave  a  pompous  snort,  tossed  off 
the  contents  of  his  glass,  folded  his  arms  across  his 
breast,  and  turned  to  Mr.  Snape  for  an  answer  to  his 
interi-ogatory. 

'riiat  worthy  had  behaved  very  singularly  indeed 
while  Captain  Knox  was  speaking.  At  the  mention  of 
his  Majesty  an  expression  of  sublime  awe  settled  on  his 
countenance  ;  he  held  up  his  hands  in  holy  horror 
when  the  word  "  plottings"  struck  hia  ear,  and  he 
positively  bounced  from  his  chair  when  the  Captain 
referred  to  the  "  traitorous  rebels." 

"  In  our  very  midst,"  said  Captain  Knox,  without 
waiting  for  Mr.  Snape's  reply,  "the  Papists  have  com- 
menced their  treasonous  works  ;  and  I'll  wager  my 
best  horse  to  a  tenpenny  piece  that  there  isn't  one  of 
these  snivelling  idiots  in  the  village  down  yonder  but 
has  the  blasphemous  oath  as  pat  as  his  prayers  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  villainous  blackguards,  I'd  make 
short  work  of  them  if  I  had  my  own  way  !  I'd  hang 
every  mother's  son  of  them  before  their  own  doors,  as 
a  caution  to  their  children.  Planning  treason  under 
my  very  nose  !" 

"  Horrible  !"  said  Mr.  Snape. 

"  I  am  informed,"  proceeded  the  Captain,  with  a 
glance  at  Doherty,  the  bailiff,  who  occupied  a  respect- 
ful position  near  his  master's  chair,  "that  these  rascally 
crojTiiies  have  not  only  had  the  audacity  to  congregate 
for  seditious  purposes,  but  that  they  have  had  amongst 
them  a  certain  notorious  rebel  named  Shaughnessy — - 
the  same  blackguard  who  led  that  Whiteboy  affair  at 
Eathcoollan  in  '89 — for  whose  apprehension  the  Go- 
vernment offers  a  reward  of  a  hundred  poimds." 
"  Horrible  1"  said  Mr.  Snape  again. 
"  Yes,  an'  plase  ye'r  honour,"  said  Doherty,  in  a 
cringing  voice,  "  it's  mesel'  that  can  idintify  every 
one  of  the  Papish  rebelly  crew.  Shure,  they're  as  thick 
as  pase  in  the  barony,  and  sorrabetther  name  they  have 
for  yersel' — savin'  ye'r  honour's  worship's  presints — 
than  Black  Bully  Knox." 

The  Captain  grew  purple  with  rage,  and  bestowing 
a  curse  upon  Doherty  for  his  information,  he  filled  up 
another  glass  of  .sherry  and  swallowed  it. 

Mr.  Snape  muttered  "Atrocious  !"  but,  knowing  the 
temperament  of  his  master,  he  cautiously  abstained 
from  making  any  further  comment. 

"Doherty  tells  me,"  said  the  Captain,  scowling  at 
the  unlucky  bailiff,  "  that  these  murderous  Papists  are 
going  to  hold  one  of  their  rebel  meetings  at  Sleive 
Nary  ;  and  as  a  loyal  subject,  a  magistrate,  and  a  Cap- 
tain of  Yeomanry,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  to  effect  their  capture." 

The  Captain  here  laid  one  hand  on  his  sword  and 
the  other  on  his  helmet,  and  endeavoured  to  appear 
very  warlike,  but  the  attempt  was  a  signal  failure,  for 
he  looked  very  livid  despite  his  stock. 

"  Captain,"  said  the  legal  factotum,  "  do  you  think 
it  would  not  be  better  to  send  over  to  Mr.  -lobnstone. 


and  ask  him  to  lend  you  his  assistance  ?  Your  ex- 
treme  fjravery,  tempered  with  his  caution,  might  pro- 
duce better  results  than  if  you  went  alone  with  the 
men  ;  and  who  knows  but  the  Papifih  rebels  may  offer 
resistance  ?" 

Captain  Knox  gave  a  shudder  at  this  last  suggestion, 
but  he  Bevertheless  positively  declined  to  call  in  any 
estraneus  aid. 

*'  Doherty,"  said  he,  "  you  say  this  meeting  is  sup- 
posed to  be  fixed  for  to-night.  It  is  now  eight  o'clock, 
and  we'll  start  in  an  hour,  anyhow.  See  that  the  men 
have  something  to  drink,  and  tell  them  to  put  an  extra 
charge  or  two  in  their  pouches.  They  may  have  a  hot 
night's  work  of  it.  And,  Doherty,  get  Blueball  ready;  put 
the  heavy  pistols  in  the  holster.?,  and  be  careful  about 
the  girths." 

Cringing,  Doherty  pulled  a  lock  of  his  matted  hair  by 
way  of  reply,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room  when 
the  Captain  called  him  back. 

"  You're  certain  about  the  time  and  place,  sirrah  ! 
And,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  how  did  you  find  it  out  ?" 

"Well,  ye  see,  y'er  ^lonour's  worship,  its  a  round- 
about story,  so  it  is  ;  but  I'm  ready  to  swear  be  the 
blessed  Book  that  it's  all  the  truth.  Ye  see  it  was 
yesterday  momin'  I  was  in  Paddy  Kennedy's  aibin — • 
be  the  same  token,  he  hasn't  paid  S,  rap  for  the  last 
quarter — an'  I  was  talkin'  neighbourly  to  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy about  one  thing  an'  another.  Well,  all  at  wonst, 
.  widout  her  knowin'  it,  she  let  out  that  Shaughnessy, 
the  rebelly  blackguard,  had  been  here  about  a  day  or 
two  before,  and  wid  that  I  got  it  all  out  of  her  about 
the  meetin'.  Ye  see  she  was  a  thrifle  troubled  about 
the  rint,  and  afeered  I  might  be  hard  on  her  and  the 
children,  and  wid  one  question  an'  another  I  purvoked 
her  into  tellin'  me  about  the  great  getherin'  they're 
goin'  to  have  at  Sleive  Nary." 

"  Well,  Doherty,  you  certainly  acted  very  cleverly 
in  this,  and  I'll  remember  it.  But  have  they  any 
weapons,  do  you  ki^w  ?"  The  Captain  was  pale,  fcr 
his  fears  were  again  uppermost,  and  for  a  moment  h  ? 
was  on  the  point  of  countermanding  the  order  for  thi 
I  night's  expedition. 

"Well,  faix,  I  don't  know  that  at  all  at  all,"  said 
Doherty ;  "  but  sorra  doubt  them  for  having  a  thrifle 
o'  pistles,  an'  may  be  an  ould  gun  or  two."  Here  the 
Captain  grew  quite  livid.  "  They  say  that  it  was  only 
the  other  day  that  a  French  man-o'-war  passed  out- 
side the  harbour,  and  gave  them  a  power  of  soords  and 
baynits  ;  an'  if  that's  thrue  it'll  be  hard  daha'  with 
them  intirely." 

Captain  Knox  thought  so  too,  and  he  wavered  in  his 
determination  to  go  to  Sleive  Nary.  But  then  the 
glory  and  reward  overpowered  his  scruples,  and  to 
keep  up  waning  courage  he  dashed  oflf  a  couple  of 
glasses  of  sherry  in  rapid  succession. 

After  Doherty  had  departed  to  get  the  troop  in 
readiness,  the  captain  lapsed  into  a  reverie,  from  which 
he  was  aroused  by  Mr.  Snape. 

"  Captain,"  said  that  gentleman,  "  have  you  heard 
how  the  Donellans  are  getting  on  lately  ?  The  son  si 
said  to  be  a  chip  off  the  old  block,  and,  if  all  stories 
be  true,  is  likely  to  nm  his  hgad  into  a  noose  some  of 
these  days." 

"  God  grant  that  he 'may  !"  piously  ejaculated  the 
Captain,  who,  for  special  reasons,  had  a  great  hatred 
to  the  Donellans.  "  And  if  my  help  can  hurry  him 
to  his  road  to  the  scaffold  he  Bhall  have  it,  never 
fear." 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  not  be  easy  to  bring  a 
charge  of  treason  against  the  old  man,  or,  what's  better, 
to  implicate  the  pair  of  them,  father  and  son  said 
the  lawyer.  "  It's  pretty  well  known  that  old  Donellan 
is  as  arrant  a  rebel  as  there  is  in  the  country.  Since 
tlie  rebellion  iu  1641  the  family  have  been  foremost 
in  every  affair  that  has  taken  place,  and  I'll  be  bound 
the  Government  hasn't  forgotten  them.  If  they  were 
once  in  the  hole,  it  would  go  hard  with  them  to  get 
out  again." 

"  I'll  think  it  over,"  said  Captain  Knox,  "  but  by 
hook  or  by  crook  I'll  make  the  young  Papish  cub  pay 
dearly  for  the  insult  he  offered  to  me  ;  and  I'll  make 
that  girl — his  sister — repent  that  she  ever  used  th3 
words  slie  did  to  me,  depend  upon  it." 

The  incident  to  which  the  Captain  here  alluded  was 
pretty  well  known  in  the  village.  He  had,  about 
twelve  months  before,  with  his  brother  magistrates, 
paid  a  domiciliary  visit  to  Donellan  Hall,  ostensibly  in 
search  of  our  friend  Shaughnessy,  and,  meeting  with 
Miss  Donellan,  had  addressed  uncivil  observations  tc 
her.  Mauric*  resented  this  conduct,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  other  magistrates  called  the  Captain  a 
coward.  A  hostile  meeting  was  expected,  but  the 
Captain  was  not — as  had  been  hinted — overburdened 
mth  valour,  aud  even  in  those  days  of  universal  duel- 
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ling  he  eschewed  fighting.  The  acc-usation,  however, 
rankled  in  his  heart,  and  he  promised  himielf  a  full  and 
ample  revenge. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

CAPTAIN  KXOX  GOES  BEBEL-HUSTIKG. 

Soon  after  nine  o'clock,  just  as  the  night  was  clos- 
in<^  in,  a  troop  of  Yeomanry  defiled  down  the  narrow 
bircen.  wjiich  served  as  an  avenue  to  Captain  Knos's 
residence.  That  redoubtable  officer  himself  rode  at 
the  head  of  his^  men  ;  his  appearance  certainly  was 
not  that  of  a  coutident  warrior  going  forth  to  victory. 
He  leaned  forward  in  his  ^addles  snd  with  one  hand 
jlutched  nervously  at  the  handle  of  a  holster  pistol, 
while  with  the  other  he  held  the  reins  and  guided  his 
tiorse— ahuge  unwieldy  beast  of  English  breed.  Ey 
his  side,  on  a  hump-backed  Spani.sh  pony,  rode  his 
Bate  Ute,  Mr.  Ulick  Snape.  This  legal  luminary,  like  his 
master,  was  by  no  means  at  ease  ;  he  was  in  a  perfect 
lever  of  e.witement,  and  developed  an  extraordinary 
interest  in  what  was  taking  place  behind  him,  for  ever 
and  anon  he  cast  a  hun  ltd  glance  over  his  shoulders 
as  if  expecting  to  be  carried  off  under  the  very 
noses  of  the  Yeomanry  by  some  audacious  "  croppy.  ' 
No  such  catastrophe  happened,  however,  and  the  com- 
pany proceeded  quietly  on  its  march  fur  about  two 
miles  when  the  leader  called  a  halt,  and,  going  to  the 
rear,  held  a  consultation  with  two  of  his  subordinates. 

Sleive  Nary,  which  was  their  destination,  was  about 
half  a  mile  distant,  and  the  Captain  was  prudently 
averse  to  moving  nearer  before  laying  down  some  plan 
tor  the  guidance  of  his  men.  The  supposed  meeting 
place  of  the  rebels  was  in  a  dreary  and  mountainous 
part  of  the  coast,  and  was  approached  by  two  rugged 
roads,  one  of  which  bordered  on  Lough  Swilly,  while 
the  other  was  that  on  which  the  Yeomanry  were  tra- 
velling. It  was,  moreover,  well  known  that  about  a 
ioze.i  years  previously  five  fishermen,  accused  of  taking 
part  in  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  "  White- 
boys,"  had  been  hanged  at  the  ba.^e  of  the  hill,  on  the 
only  tree  visible  for  miles  around.  Their  bodies  had 
rotted  there,  and  bet^ides  affording  a  warning  to  evil- 
doers, had  furnished  the  sea-gulls  with  a  winter's  food. 
No  one  in  the  barony  would  have  thought  of  approach- 
ing Sleive  Nary  alone  at  night  ;  but  the  Captain  wisely 
decide  i  that  this  was  an  ex^Uent  rea;>on  why  the 
rebels  shoulcUiave  pitched  upon  it  as  their  meeting 
place. 

"Sergeant  Flannigan,"  said  he,  "take  five  men  and 
go  round  to  the  old  road  behind  the  hill.  Station  your- 
self in  front  of  the  pass,  and  shoot  down  anyone  who 
attempts  to  escape  that  way." 

The  Sergeant  nodded,  and,  taking  the  stated  number 
of  men,  set  off  with  them  across  the  moor,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Lough  Swilly. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Captain,  when  the  horsemen  had 
disappeared  in  the  darkness,  "  we  must  proceed  very 
cautiously.  Doubtless  the  rascally  Croppies  have  a 
watch  set,  and  we  must  get  as  near  as  possible  before 
surprising  them.  You  must  all  dismount  and  lead 
your  horses  by  the  bridle  as  quietly  as  you  can.  Cor- 
poral Moran,  go  to  the  front  and  lead  the  way." 

This  last  injunction  was  rendered  necessary,  because 
the  speaker,  in  his  solicitude  for  his  own  personal 
safety,  had  abandoned  the  foremost  position,  and  had 
shrunk  behind  the  trooj),  where  he  was  presently  joined 
by  his  friend  and  kindred  spirit,  Mr.  Ulick  Snape. 

About  half  an  hoar's  car^tious  progress  brought  them 
to  the  entrance  of  the  guUj'  at  the  bottom  of  Sleive 
Nary,  and  liere  again  a  halt  was  called.  By  the  direc- 
tion of  the  gallant  Captain,  who  all  this  time  was 
trembling  like  au  aspen  leaf,  the  horses  were  secured 
and  left  behind  in  order  that  their  neighing  might  not 
alarm  the  plotting  rebels. 

Two  by  two.  Captain  Knox  and  Mr.  Snape  bringing 
up  the  rear,  the  men  then  stood  forward.  The  night 
was  vei'y  dark,  and  to  add  to  the  other  inconveniences 
the  rebel-hunters  were  drenched  to  the  skin  by  tire 
heavy  rain  which  was  falling.  Each  man  carried  his 
pistol  in  his  hand,  and  the  Captain  gave  orders  that  all 
the  "  Croppies"  who  refused  to  surrender  should  be 
shot.  Corporal  Moran,  the  pioneer  of  the  company, 
groped  his  way  carefully  and  tediouslj^  and  his  mut- 
tered imprecations  manifestccV  his  disapproval  of  the 
Epii  it  of  the  work. 

"iMaythe  ould  boy  fly-away  wid  all  the  Croppy 
vagaboiies  in  Ulster,"  said  he  to  the  man  followins; 
limi.  "  Many's  the  sore  night's  work  we've  had  for 
their  ■  sakes,  ruunin'  and  racin'  about  the  counthry 
after  them  when  it's  in  our  bed  we  ought  to  be  like 
dacint  u-.in." 

"  Thrue  fur  ye,  avick,"  answered  his  comrade,  "  An' 
i£  it-  waB''   that  I'm  afeeredj    comin  to  worse,  the 


Eorra  much  longer  I'd  go  galavantm'  about  like  a 
leprechaun  fur  old  Knox  or  his  betthers.  Oh,  mille 
murther,  mille  murther  !"  shouted  he,  as  he  stumbled 
against  a  large  stone  and  was  thrown  sprawling  on 
his  face.  "  The  curse  o'  Crumwell  on  this  draghoonm, 
but  its  kilt  I  am  entirely  wid  it." 

A  suppressed  shout  from  Moran  presently  notified  to 
the  Captain  that  the  game  was  sighted,  and,  going  to 
the  front,  and  stiU  keeping  behiSd  the  corporal,  he 
inquired  what  was  the  iniitter.  _ 
■  "  There  they  are,  yer  honour,"  said  Moran,  pomtmg 
to  the  gully  in  the  direction  of  the  tree  which  had 
served  as  a.  gallows  for  the  Whiteboys.  "  There  they 
are,  sure  enough,  and,  bedad,  but  its  mesel'  that  s  glad 
we've  thrapped  the  murtherin'  villains." 
f-  Captain  Knox,  peering  through  the  darkness,  could 
just  distinguish  the  shadowy  outlines  of  a  mass  of  fi- 
gures crouching  against  the  clifl"  overhanging  the 
gully.  The  cold  sweat  trickled  down  his  face  at  the 
proximity  of  danger,  and  wild  pictures  of  fearful 
struggles  flashed  upon  his  alarmed  brain.  Catching 
the  corporal  by  thd  arm  for  support,  he  asked  in  a 
quaking  voice  whether  he  could  make  out  the  number 
of  the  rebels. 

"Not  a  one  o'  me  can,"  said  the  corporal,  but 
falx  I  think  there's  a  good  many,  an'  be  my  soul  they 
stick  very  close  together." 

"  Moran,"  said  the  captain,  "  do  you  rush  fprward 
with  the  men,  and  I  and  Mr.  Snape  will  remain  here 
in  order  to  cat  off  the  retreat  of  any  of  the  rascals 
that  come  this  way." 

If  there  had  been  light,  the  Captain  would  have 
seen  a  grim  smile  settle  on  Moran's  face  ;  for  the  cor- 
poral was  not   deceived  by  the  subterfuge  of  his 
■  superior,  and  had  no  very  high  opinion  of  his  courage. 
Mr.  Ulick  Snape  and  the  Captain  esconced  themselves 
behind  a  huge  rock  as  the  corporal  and  the  men 
da.shed  fcjrward  upon  the  supposed  rebels.  Moran 
roared  out  a  hasty  summons  to  surrender  in  the  King's 
I  name,  but  not  a  voice  answered,  and  the  figures  which 
had  been  observed  under  the  clifi'  did  not  budge  au 
inch.  But  presently,  when  the  Yeomanry  precipitated 
themselves  upon  the  group,  and  when  Moran  had 
fired  his  pistol  into  then-  mid.st,  there  rose  upon  the 
night  air  such  a  hideous  yelling  and  braying  that 
the  soldiers  started  back  "in  affright,  dropped  their 
pistols,  and  took  to  their  heels  as  if  a  pack  of  demons 
were  in  pursuit  of  them.    The  unearthly  cries,  which 
sounded   in  that  place  like  a  chorus  of  imps,  in- 
creased in  volume  as  the  soldiers  fled,  and  it  was 
not  until  they  had  regained  the  spot  at  which  they 
had  parted  with  Captain  Knox  and  Mr.  Ulick  Snape 
that  Moran  and  his  brave  companions  thought  it  safe 
to  halt.  But,  lo,  and  lebold  !  th^re  was  another  fright 
in  store  for  them.    Corporal  Moran  ran  behind  the 
rock  where  the  pair  had  taken  refuge,  and  called  out 
for  Captain  Knox,  but  no  Captain  answered.  The 
men  were  sti-uck  with  terror  at  the  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  their  leader,  and,  rememhering  their 
own  fearful  adventure  in  the  gully,  swore  loudly  that 
in  their  a'osence  Satan  had  earned  ofl'  "  Bully  Knox" 
and  his  friend.    After  a  vain  search  for  the  missing 
gentlemen,  the  soldiers  began  their  return  jom-ney  to 
Kathgallan,  with  sore  feet  and  beating  hearts.  Then- 
surprise  was  not  less  when,  on  arriving  at  the  place 
where  they  had  fastened  up  their  horses,  they  found 
that  not  a  single  animal  remained — saddles,  bridles, 
steeds  and  all  were  gone  !    This  was  the  climax  of 
their  bewildeiment,  and,  wet  and  weary  as  they  were, 
they  dashed  along  the  road  at  the  top  of  their  speed, 
and  never  stopped   until  they  arrived  at  Captain 
Knox's  house,  where  they  astounded  the  servants  with 
their  story. 

To  rct  irn  to  the  luckless  Captain  and  his  legal  friend, 
it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  state  at  once  that  they  had  not 
been  abducted  by  the  personage  alluded  to.  Notwith- 
standing this,  they  had  certainly  got  into  bad  hands, 
as  the  reader  will  admit  when  he  learns  the  particulars 
of  their  adveutui'e. 

JIr.=!.  Kennedy,  good  woman,  after  she  had  had  the 
conversation  with  Doherty,  the  bailiff  referred  to  in 
tile  last  chapter,  was  greatly  trouljled  lest  the  words 
she  had  spoken  might  be  the  means  of  getting  the 
"  boys"  into  difficulties.  She  thought  it  over  for  a 
long  time,  and  ended,  like  a  sensible  woman,  in  mak- 
ing a  clean  breast  to  her  husband  of  the  extent  of  her 
revelations  to  ■'  Bum"  Dohei-ty,  as  he  was  irreverently 
called.  Paddy  Kennedy  lost  no  time  in  conveying  the 
information  to  every  sworn  member  of  the  society  in 
the  village,  and  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  intended 
meeting  at  Slieve  Nary.  But  three  or  four  of  the 
fishermen  who  had  a  grudge  against  the  Captain  de- 
termined to  seize  the  opportunity  of  revenging  them- 
selves, and  at  the  same  time  of  having  a  little  "  divar- 


shion"  at  the  expense  of  the  detested  "  Yeos."  So, 
as  a  preliminary  step,  they  walked  over  the  moor  and 
into  the  neighbouring  barony  on  the  evening  of  the 
Captain's  excursion,  and  returned  with  about  a  dozen 
strong  jackasses,  which  they  had  coolly  appropriated. 
Towards  dusk  the  asses  were  tied  together  by  a  long 
rope,  and  secured  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sfeivc  Nary 
gully.  Later  in  the  night,  the  unfortunate  animals 
received  the  charge  of  the  gallant  "  Yeos,"  under  the 
command  of  Corporal  Moran,  and  it  was  the  hideous 
braying  which  they  sent  forth  that  put  their  assailants 
to  flight. 

Captain  Knox  and  Mr.  Ulick  Snape  had  lain  for  a 
short  time  in  their  place  of  refuge,  their  hearts  ner- 
vously beating  as  the  Yeomen  charged  the  supposed 
rebels.  Presently  the  Captain  felt  a  hand  placed  on 
his  shoulder,  and,  crying  out  "  Snape,  what  the  deuce 
are  you  doing  ?"  he  turned  round  to  see  where  his 
companion  was,  but  the  night  w^s  dreadfully  dark,  and 
the  Captain  could  see  nothing  of  his  legal  friend.  He 
was  about  to  speak  again,  when  suddenly  his  head  was 
enveloped  in  a  thick,  coarse  sack,  his  arms  were  seized_ 
the  sack  was  slipped  over  his  body  and  secured  by  a 
rope,  and  he  was  lifted  from  the  ground  and  thro-wt 
across  the  shoulders  of  his  captor,  who  trudged  off  witb 
him  at  a  fearful  rate. 

The  gallant  Captain  struggled  and  kicked,  but  could 
not  cry  out,  and  his  convulsive  efforts  to  make  himself 
heard  were  put  a  stop  to  by  a  huge  hand  grasping  boa 
nose  through  the  foldings  of  the  sack  and  gi'^'ing  it 
a  wrench  that  nearly  tore  it  from  his  face.  On,  on. 
for  miles,  as  the  luckless  officer  thought,  he  wae 
carried,  and  when  at  last  he  was  pitched'  from  his 
captor's  shoulders,  and  fell  heavily  on  the  hard  ground, 
he  made  sure  that  his  final  hour  had  come,  and 
but  that  he  was  almost  stifled  in  the  sack,  he 
would  have  roared  for  mercy.  He  heard  not  one 
word  spoken  all  the  time,  but  a  deep  groan, 
which  had  something  of  Mr.  Snape's  nasal  twang 
in  it,  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  led  him  to  sup- 
pose— very  rightly,  as  it  turned ,  out — that  that  lega! 
lumirlary  was  his  companion  in  misery.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  Captain's  arms  were  set  free,  but  tha  sack 
was  tied  tightly  around  his  throat.  His  legs  were  next, 
by  unseen,  hands  secured  by  a  stout  rope,  and  he  was 
then  lifted  from  the  ground  again,  -This  time,  when  ho 
was  lowered  from  his  tormentor's  s'houlders,  his  legs 
dangled  in  vacancy,  while  his  hands  grasped  two  stakes, 
driven  into  the  earth.  While  thus  sustaining  himself, 
his  body  rubbed  against  some  substance,  which  he,  by 
intuition,  guessed  to  be  the  side  of  a  cliff. 

"  Now,"  whispered  a  husky  and  evidently  disguised 
voic^  in  his  ear,  "  now  I'll  lave  ye,  ye  blackguai-d. 
Stick  to  the  stumps  for  ye'r  life,  ye  spalpeen,  fur 
bad  luck  to  the  one  but  it's  down  into  the  say  ye'll 
tumble  if  ye  let  go,  and  sorra  pity  ye,  ye  vagabond  o' 
the  world." 

The  Captain  heard  another  groan  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, followed  by  the  sound  of  descending  footsteps 
and  suppressed  laughter. 

Throughout  that  long  night  the  unfortunate  Yeo- 
manry officer  clung  to  the  stakes  ;  his  legal  friend 
was  in  a  like  predicament  a  few  yards  away.  Both 
fully  believed  that  they  were  suspended  from  some 
chff  overhanging  the  sea,  and  their  terror  and  agony  of 
mind  almost  drove  them  mad.  But  when  in  the  morn- 
ing the  band  of  the  "  Yeos,"  who  had  been  scouring 
the  counti-y  in  search  of  them,  found  them  and  re- 
leased their  heads,  judge  of  their  chagrin  when  they 
discovered  they  had  all  night  been  hanging  over  a  wide 
hole  barely  five  feet  deep,  and  that  their  boots  were 
but  five  inches  from  the  bottom  ! 

(To  be  Continued.) 


The  Austrian  Government  has  received  a  request 
for  the  recognition  of  the  "  Old  Catholic"  Bishop  Rein- 
kins  in  Austria.    The  request  has  been  refused. 

Her  Majesty's  troopship  Serapis,  which  lately  put 
back  to  Malta,  having  been  in  collision  with  the 
steamer  Taladine,  has  again  come  to  grief,  having 
collided  about  forty  miles  from  Gibraltar,  with  an 
Arn-entine  steamer,  bound  from  Buenos  Ayres  to 
Barcelona.  Neither  ship  was  greatly  damaged,  but 
the  force  of  the  collision  threw  one  of  the  bandsmen  of 
the  21st  Hussars,  v/ho  at  the  time  were  playing  on 
the  poop,  into  the  Argentine's  rigging.  When  the 
steamers  pai  ted  the  man  was  brought  back  to  the 
Serapis  by  the  Argentina's  life-boat.  Probably  there 
will  be  a  court-martial  into  the  cau.%s  of  both 
collisions. 

Becker  Bros  '  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.',  is  a 
combination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  all 
tliat  is  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Great  George's- 
street,  Dublin. 
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THE  LOSS  OF  THE  DREAM. 

By  R.  D.  BOWLING, 

Author  cij  "  To  Save  Both ;  "  "OnSabies  and  Ladders," Ac. 

PART  III.— GLASMELL  JAIL. 
CHAPTER  I. 

WATCHED      AGAIN.  ' 

This  third  part  takes  up  the  story  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  chapter  in  the  first  part,  where  Caulfield  aud 
Logan,  in  the  parlour  of  M'Kenzie's  Folly,  stand  im- 
movable at  either  side  of  the  table,  when  they  hear 
the  two  men  :<truggling,  and  leai-n  that  the  two  men 
are  Kelly  and  Manaccio. 

"  There  will  be  blood  outside',"  said  Logan,  indicat- 
I'ng  the  hall,  with  a  nod  of  his  head.' "Manaccio  always 
goes  armed,  so  I  think  it  is  easy  to  tell  whose  blood  it 
will  be." 

The  two  men  in  the  hall  ground  their  teeth,  and 
lursed  and  crushed  one  another,  aud  wrenched  and 
sought  advantage  in  every  way,  Kelly  still  held  the 
dagger  hand  of  the  foreigner. 

If  Iilanaccio  gets  the  better  of  Kelly,  wTiaf  will  you 
io  ?"  demanded  Caulfield,  in  a  calm  voice. 

"  I  should  be  sorely  tempted  to  try  if  you  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  tate  that  little  trip  out  to  sea  with  us, 
and  remain  there."  He  smiled,  exposing  all  his  teeth 
like  a  hyena  that  smells  blood  through  the  bars  of 
;ts  cage.  He  added,  "  lu  fiict,  in  any  case  I  do  not 
snow  but  I  shall  be  compelled  to  oflfer  the  invitation.." 

"  You  won't  offer  that  invitation — not  a  bit." 

"Won't  I,  indeed  ?"  he  asked  Lronically.  "And  pray 
why  not  ?" 

"  Because  if  you  presented  that  written  order  to 
Mapleson,  and  had  no  verbal  order  to  back  it,  you 
would  instantly  be  arrested.  That  was  the  arrahge- 
ment  between  Maplsson  and  me." 

"  Swindler  and  traitor  !" 

"  Stop,  stop  1  It  is  foolish  of  you,  Mr.  Logan,  to 
go  on  in  that  way.  AVhat  I  tell  you  is  true,  and  ill- 
names  won't  change  it." 

This  dialogue  did  not  take  more  than  half  a  minute, 
during  which  time  the  two  men  in  the  hall  continued 
to  struggle  fiercely.  At  length  Kelly  uttered  a  fierce 
cry,  as  if  he  had  been  stung.  Manaccio  had  contrived 
to  turn  the  point  of  the  dagger  upon  him,  and  to  in- 
fiict  a  slight  wound  on  the  sailor's  arm. 

"There  vnW.  be  useless  bloodshed  outside,"  said  Caul- 
field.   "  Had  we  not  better  separate  them  V 

Logan  ground  his  teeth  and  muttered,  "Curse  them 
and  you  !" 

"  There  will  be  useless  bloodshed  outside  ;  don't 
you  think  we  had  better  separate  them  ?"  Caulfield 
repeated  with  impreseive  emphasis. 

"Yes  !"  shouted  Logan,  and  followed  the  word  with 
a  torrent  of  oaths. 

"  AVhat  about  those  ?"  deman'ded  Caulfield,  pointing 
with  his  pistol  to  the  revolver  held  by  the  other.  "  I 
might  slip  on  another  pair  of  caps,  and  yours  might 
go  off.  Hadn't  we  better  jfut  them  out  of  harm  s 
way  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  how  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  how  ;  hold  yriurs  up  beside  mine^ 
muzzle  up  on  the  table  thus — nowl"  He  took  up  the 
jug  and  poured  the  contents  of  it  down  the  barrels  of 
the  pistol  and  into  the  chambers  of  the  revolver. 
"There's  not  much  harm  in  either  of  them  after  that." 

Caulfield  and  Logan  now  moved  slowly  to  the  door. 
They  were  still  each  distrustful  of  the  other,  and  kept 
as  much  space  as  possible  between  them.  They  opened 
the  door  and  proceeded  into  the  dark  hall.  (Suddenly 
pouncing  on  the  two  writhing  forms,  they  drew  them 
asunder,  ^a^j  without  uttering  a  Wftj-d,  draj^^ed.them 


into  the  parlour,  Logan  having  hold  of  Manaccio,  and 
Caulfield  of  Kelly. 

Manaccio  aud  Kelly  breathed  quickly  and  heavily. 
The  struggle  had  been  fierce,  and  they  were  both  al- 
most exhau.sted.  For  a  few  moments  no  one  spoke. 
Kelly  turned  up  his  sleeve  and  tied  a  handkerchief 
round  his  wounded  arm.  The  foreigner  replaced  the 
dagger  in  his  bosom,  aud  smiled  the  sickly,  painful 
smile  of  a  man  who  had  squandered  his  strength  to  no 
purpose.  As  soon  as  the  combatants  were  somewhat 
restored,  Logan  said,  without  making  any  reference 
to  the  scuffle  : 

"  Caulfield  and  I  have  been  trying  to  arrange  this 
matter  quietly  between  ourselves.  Now,  if  two  heads 
are  better  than  one,  four  must  be  better  than  two  ;  so 
let  us  see^vhat  we  can  make  of  it." 

At  the  word  "  quietly"  Caulfield  glanced  at  the 
pistols  and  smiled.  Ko  one  spoke.  It  was  plain  that 
as  Logan  had  begun,  he  was  expected  to  fiiii.sh.  He 
beckoned  the  other  two  towards  the  table  ;  they  came. 
He  unhanded  Manaccio,  Caulfield  unhanded  Kelly, 
and  they  all  four  sat  down,  ^ere  v/as  no  appearance 
of  childish  temper  between  them.  Tltey  were  all  men, 
and  they  all  fully  realised  the  graifitj'  of  the  aft'air  in 
hand,  aud  the  necessity  for  acting  with  self-restraint. 
Kelly  and  Manaccio  both  gathered  from  the  manner  of 
the  other  two,  and  from  the  pistols  Ijdng  abandoned, 
that  extreme  measures  were  no  longer  advisable.  Caul- 
field was  not  disposed  to  speak,  and  Manaccio  and 
■  Kelly  should  be  informed  of  the  jiosition  things  had 
assumed.    Lugau  therefore  proceeded  : 

"  The  facts  are  these  :  Caulfield  has  handed,  under 
seal,  my  order  of  the  16th  and  a  short  account  of  the 
loss  of  the  Dream  to  young  Mapleson,  sou  of  Lloyd's 
agent  at  (jlasmell.  Mapleson  has  a  vague  idea  of  the 
Contents  oi  the  packet  iu  his  possession  ;  aud  his  un- 
derstanding v.ith  Caulfield  is  that,  if  twenty-four 
hours  pass  without  his  hearing  from  the  captain,  he  is 
to  open  the  packet.  Now,  Caulfield  has  giveu  me  a 
written  order  upon  Mapelson  for  that  packet,  and  I 
have  given  Caulfield  four  thousand  pounds — two  for 
himself  aud  two  for  Kelly." 

Manaccio's  eyes  glared  as  the  history  went  on.  At 
this  point  he  looked  up  into,  Logan's  face  and  said 
ironically,  "  Marcus,  my  friend,  you  must  lately  have 
grown  to  love  peace  foi'  its  own  sake.  When  Caulfield 
and  you  were  arguing  here,  why  did  you  interfere  with 
the  small  argument  between  Kelly  and  me  outside  ? 
Body  of  Bacchus,  Marcus,  but  your  blood  has  grown 
thick  rind  your  brain  didl." 

Liigau  smiled  a  slow,  cold  smile,  and  waving  his 
hand,  weut  ou  : — 

■'  But,  iu  addition  to  a  written  ofder,  it  is  necessary 
there  should  be  a  verbal  one  also.  Caulfield  has  not 
given  me  the  terms  of  the  verbal  oriler,  and  conse- 
quently I  thought  foiu-  of  us  would  be  better  than 
two  iu  considering  the  difficulty." 

Logan  when  he  finished  looked  deliberately  at  Ma- 
naccio, as  much  as  to  say,  "  Now,  set  about  discover- 
ing a  plan."  Manaccio  ground  his  teeth  slightly,  and 
turning  his  yellow  eyes  u])ou  Caulfield  for  a  moment 
regarded  him  in  silent  hatred.  There  was  a  long  un- 
quiet pause,  broken  only  by  the  restless  movements  of 
Kelly.  In  the  end  the  foreigner  removed  his  gaze 
from  the  face  of  the  captain,  aud  looking  at  Logan 
with  a  meaning  expression,  said  : 

"  Marcus,  my  friend,  you  are  a  prince  in  soul.  You 
have  behaved  in  all  this  matter  with  the  noblest  gene- 
losity.  Two  thousand  pounds  for  my  friend  Caulfield 
and  two  thousand  for  my  friend  Kelly  1 — it  seems  like 
a  how  do  you  call  it  ? — romance  !  AVell,  be  it  far 
from  me,  my  generous  frieud,-to  interfere  between  you 
and  the  protniitiugs  of  your  noble  nature.  1,  Manaccio 
Stefano,  say  out  of  my  soul,  and  by  the  body  of  Bacchus 
declare,  that  all  you  have  done  seems  admirable  to  me, 
and  that, provided ourgoodfrieud  Caulfield  give  the  ver- 
bal order  for  the  packet,  I  adhere  tothe  liberal  terms 
you  made."  Dropping  his  eyes,  he  fell  back  in  his 
chair,  and  comrrienced  rolling  up  a  cigarette.  Logan 
looked  down  also  and  did  not  speak. 

Kelly  glanced  at  Caulfifld  and  muttered,  "  Give 
them  the  word,  and  let  us  be  done  with  it." 

Caulfield  made  a  gest  ure  deprecating  haste,  reflected 
a  few  moments,  and  then  said,  "  This  isn't  a  very 
good  place  for  arranging  things  of  the  kind.  Could  we 
find  no  where  else  ?" 

The  other  two  looked  at  one  another.  Logan  read 
Manaccio's  expression,  and  answered  firmly,  "  No  ; 
here  and  at  once." 

.  "  I  was  tjijciiug,"  said  Caulfield,  mthout  raisjas  his 


eyes,  "  that  Mapleson's  ofBce,  or  some  other  place  in 
Glaswell,  might  be  better  than  here.  I  don't  insist  on 
Mapleson's  office  ;  somewhere  else  in  Glasmell  would 
do  as  well."  He  appeared  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
beyond  the  jjower  of  appeal. 

Logan  and  Manaccio  looked  at  one  another  now 
They  saw  quite  clearly  that  the  captain  was  not 
going  to  fall  into  the  little  trap.  The  foreigner  was 
this  time  the  spokesman. 

"  There  is  admirable  reason  in  what  our  friend 
Caulfield  says,  Marcus  ;  it  is  a  bad  place  to  arrange  a 
thing  of  the  kind  ;  we  should  be  much  more  pleasant 
somewhere  else." 

"  Your  boat  is  in  the  bay  ?"  demanded  Caulfield  ol 
the  foreigner. 

"  Yes." 

"  Very  wpll.  I  propose  we  go  back  to  the  bay  and 
sail  to  Glasmell.  We  shall  be»  there  about  daylight, 
and  everything  can  be  settled  to-morrow.  Maple=on 
does  not  expect  to  hear  from  me  until  three  o'clock,  so 
there  will  'oe  plenty  of  time  to  airange  matters.'' 

Caulfield  and  Kelly  rose.  Caulfield  buttoned  hia 
coat  over  the  four  thousand  pounds.  Logan  and  Man- 
accio also  rose.    The  latter  spoke  : 

"  Yes,  that  is  admirable  iuspu-ed.  Ah,  Caulfield, 
my  friend,  if  you  only  took  care  of  yourself,  and  im- 
proved your  faculties,  what  a  creature  j'ou  would  be!" 
The  foreigner  seemed  lost  in  contemplation  before  the 
august  being  which  Caulfield  might  possibly  be  con- 
verted into. 

Logan  looked  at  Manaecio  with  an  inquiring  eye;  the 
latter  nodded,  and  signified  that  the  foi_-ier  should 
speak.    Logan  did  so. 

"  Caulfield,  you  know  the  money  you  have  in  your 
pocket  has  really  not  been  fairly,  fully  earned  yet.  Of 
course  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  give  it  to  you  when 
all  is  square;  but,'  really,  it  is  mine  until  the  packet  i3 
in  my  hand." 

"  Look  here  I"  cried  Caulfield,  losing  his  temper  a 
little,  "  I'm  not  going  to  have  any  more  nonsense.  I'vs 
stood  enough  of  it  with  you  two  fellows,  smiling  and 
grinning  at  one  another  like  a  pair  of  love-sick 
monkeys.  I've  got  that  money,  and  I've  got  the  ver- 
bal order,  and  I'll  keep  both  until  police  are  handy, 
d'ye  mind  ;  and  if  there's  any  more  hum'oug  I'll  g-ive 
the  money  back  to  you  and  the  verbal  order  to  the 
police.    D'ye  hear  that  !"  » 

Logan  seemed  on  the  point  of  making  an  angry  re- 
tort, when  Manaccio  broke  in  : 

"  Caulfield,  my  dear  friend,  you  are  disturbed 
into  a  bad  temper  :  you  are  led  into  violence 
of  idea.  You  .-hould  study  self-control.  You 
would  ofFend  any  man  who  has  not  chastened  himself 
iwith  philosophy  and  logic.  You  are  intolerably 
inconsequential.  1  am  now  speaking  (ff  the 
manner  of  your  matter  ;  the  matter  itself  is 
sound.  You  are  right  and  my  friend  Marcus 
is  wrong.  You  are  both,  I  hope,  I  mify  say  we 
are  all — men  of  honour  ;  can  we  not  trust  one  another 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours  ?"  Ashe  asked  this  question 
he  spread  out  his  hands'aud  bowed  and  looked  around, 
as  though  he  invited  men  aud  angels  to  inspect .  the 
motives  aud  the  hopes  which  animated  him.  He  con- 
tinued, "  I  should,  therefore,  suggest  that  my  friend 
Caulfield  keep  the  money  and  the  verbal  order  until 
we  get  back  into  the  haunts  of  civilisation  ;  then  we 
shall  know  how  to  proceed." 

This  advice  was  appi  oved  of,  and  they  all  four  im- 
mediately set  out  for  Poulmore  Bay,  Logan  carrying 
hia  carpet  bag  as  when  he  came.  On  their  way  th-^y 
met  Sergeant  Murtagh  and  his  party.  Logan  was  the 
man  who  spoke  urou  that  ocx-asion,  i<^T  they  agreed 
that  his  voice  was  the  one  least  li'sely  to  be  known. 
The  local  knowledge  exhibited  was  supplied  by  Kelly. 

They  reached  the  boat  and  put  out  to  sea.  The  fog 
was  now  clearing  off,  but  the  wiud  had  shifted  a  little, 
and  their  progiess  was  much  slower  than  they  calcu- 
lated upon.  It  was  broad  day  before  they  passed 
Tralough.  They  ^vere  obliged  to  beat  into  the  river, 
and  it  so  happened  that  the  first  reach  on  the  port  tack 
brought  them  close  under  the  pier.  It  was  n"Dw  six 
o'clock,  but  the  little  town  still  lay  in  profound  repos"?. 
As  they  came  close  in  shore  ^Mauaccio  became  uneasy. 
He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  pier  with  an  eog"^r  unrest. 
Now  he  looked  at  the  cran-^  fiom  behind  which  th« 
figure  had  risen  the  prenous  evening.  Now  he  movec 
his  yellow  eyes  towaids  the  old  diving  bell  lying  upcc 
the  little  quay.  Kelly  was  steering.  JIanaccio  did 
not  like  to  seem  concerned  ;  he  could  not  tell  openly 
the  fears  which  moved  him  ;and,  as  he  reasoned,  "After 
alltheymay  be  worse  than  childish."  He,  however,  sug- 
gested putting  the  boat  about  ;butthey  laughed  at  him. 
and  Logan  asked  derisively  if  he  wamted  to  spead 
another  night  oa  sea.  It  was  their  fiee  tack ;  oa  the 
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staiboarci  tack  she  was  clos?  Lin.i,!ed  and  maJe  leeway. 
They  hi'.d  now  passed  inside  the  line  of  the  pier  about 
a  quiirttr  of  a  mile  further  up  the  river.  There  was  a 
bend  in  the  river  here,  so  that  all  vessels  passing  to 
Glasmell  were  visible  from  the  inside  of  the  pier, 
though,  of  course,  if  they  kept  close  on  the  star- 
board shore  they  would  be  several  miles  off— that  is  at 
the  other  aide  of  the  river. 

Suddenly  Mauaccio's  eyes  became  fixed  on  a  certain 
part  of  the  quay.  The  object  which  attracted  him 
was  a  boat  lying  so  that  her  hold  faced  the  ya-nd.  The 
other  men  in  the  yawl  followed  the  direction  of  his 
eye,  but  could  see  nothing  particular. 

The  open  of  the  boat  was  in  shadow.  Presently  a 
tall  figure  rose  from  the  concealment  and  shook  itself, 
and  looked  directly  towards  the  yawl.  Then  both 
arms  were  raised,  and  a  telescope  pointed.  When  Ma- 
naccio  saw  this  he  cried  out : 

"  Heaven  send  you  an  accident  !  Port,  port !  Do 
you  hear  !  Soul  of  Satan  !  this  means  mischief  to  ife 
i^U  '    He  watched  me  when  I  left  last  night." 

There  was  uumistakable  alarm  in  his  voice.  Kelly 
instantly  did  as  he  was  ordered,  and  the  boat  went 
round.  Logan  and  Manaccio  both  sat  amidships, 
Kelly  and  Caulfield  in  the  sternsheet.  Logan  leant 
forward  to  sechre  the.  foresheet,  and  Mauaccio  got  to 
the  port  side  of  the  sail  in  order  that  he  might  be  in- 
visible from  the  pier  when  the  yawl  came  round. 
CVulfield  from  the  first  had  never  taken  his  eyes  off 
the  figure  on  the  pier.  As  the  sail  flapped  at  the  mast 
be  bent  over  Kelly  and  wliispered  in  his  ear  : 

"You  see  the  man  with  the  glass  '!" 

"Yes." 

"  That's  ypung  Mapleson." 

"  Does  the  foi-eign  villain  know  him  ?"  • 

No;  so  much  the  better." 
*  So  much  the  better." 

And  the  yawl  lay  over  and  crept  off  as  the  early 
watcher  on  the  pier  shut  up  his  glass  triumphantly, 
Rnd  walked  in  the  direction  of  the  town. 

CHAPTER  n. 

THE  GU.VIID'S  VAX  SII.SSIXC. 

CaulSeld  was  right  ;  the  man  v>-ho  rose  from  the 
Concave  of  the  boat  was  young  Mapleson.  After  scru- 
tinising the  yawl  for  a  few  minutes  he  turned  away. 
He  walked  along  the  little  ))ier  until  he  reached  the 
end  of  it,  then,  taking  a  street  totheriglit,  he  mmtinted 
by  a  circuitous  path  to  the  heights  above  the  t(jwn. 
Selecting  among  the  rocks  a  position  from  which  the  , 
longest  stretch  of  liver  was  vi.sible,  he  sat  down,  and  I 
having  thrown  the  telescope  acro.ss  his  knees,  followed 
(vith  a  -tt'eary  eye  the  tacking  of  the  yawl. 

Henry  Maple:jon  was  a  young  man  of  about  five  and 
twenty,  tall,  dark,  slightly  made.  His  face  had  a 
manly  squarenes.s  about  it  which  gave  it  a  strength 
and  timmess  more  gratifying  to  the  thoughtful  eye 
than  mere  beauty  of  outline.  There  was  a  look  of 
melancholy  resolution  about  him  which  deepened  the 
*xpressiou  of  his  whole  countenance.  As  he  sat,  the 
jeilow  light  of  morning  tell  upon  his  back,  and  before 
Lim,  towards  the  wide  estuary,  broken  into  a  thousand 
fantastic  contortions,'  his  .shadow  .shot  afr<i.s.s  the  un- 
even ground.  As  his  tired  eyes  lazily  followed  the 
motions  of  the  retiring  boat,  he  sleepily  reviewed  his 
position. 

"  Nearly  six  months  since  her  father  poisoned  him- 
•Eelf,  and  1  have  never  heard  from  lier,  seen  her  !  Thev 
tell  me  that  nothing  was  saved  for  her  ;  nothing  could 
honourably  be  saved,  indeed,  for  tiie  crash  vi'as  uttei- 
destruction  to  iiU  Markham  liad.  She  has,  they  say, 
two  thousand  pounds,  her  mother's  fortune,  just 
enough  a  year  it  would  yield  to  buy  gloves  in  the 
iid  tiiiie.  She  has  no  relatives  and,  they  tell  me,  no 
friends.  Markham  lived  such  a  singular  life,  all  apart 
from  Social  intercourse  of  an  intimate  nature  since 
tbe  death  of  his  wife,  that  beyond  chance  and  ball-room 
acquaintances  poor  Mary  knew  no  one. 

"  The  yawl  is  taoking  again.  She  lost  more  this 
starboard  tack  than  the  one  bef.ne,-  That  comes  of 
trying  to  go  too  close.  When  he  shook  the  wind 
out  that  time  he  spun  down  to  leeward  like  a 
t'lb. 

"  I  couldn't  bear  fo  go  near  her  in  the  freshness  of 
her  sorrow.  My  he.u-t  was  with  her  day  and  night, 
iiiglit  and  day.  But  I  kept  away,  and  as  the  Weeks 
v.-oie  on  I  resolved  never  to  .see  her  again  until  I  could 
claim  hei-,  t.nd  say,  '  Mary,  darhug,  I  liave  been  build- 
ing a  nest  among  the  rocks  of  our  rugged  sea-.shore  ; 
will  you  come  where  the  waters  aud  I  may  siuf  to  vou 
till  the  end  /  At  this  time  the  Dream  was  lost,  ancf 
in  a  month  or  two  the  undeiwriters,  learning 
Manaccio  lived  here,  wrote  to  my  father  tha.t  they  had 


and  th;y  gave  my  f.vth'rr  cut:.  I'lanclie  to  bring  the 
scoundrels  to  justice,  and  they  said  besides  that  if  1 
would  take  the  matter  up  and  carry  it  to  successful 
issue  they  would  give  me  a  position  worth  eight  hundred 
a  year  in  Dublin. 

"Ah,  she  did  very  well  that  time  ;  still,  it  will  be 
ten  o'clock  before  she  gets  up  to  the  city. 

"  Now  I  have  the  clue  to  the  whole  scheme  in  my 
hands,  literally  in  my  hands.  Manaccio  aud  Caulfield 
and  Kelly,  and  some  one  else,  are  in  that  boat.  If 
three  o'clock  passes  to-day  without  my  seeing  or  hear- 
ing from  Caulfield,  I  am  to  open  the  packet.  When  I 
open  that  packet,  I  \know  I  shall  want  the  police. 

"  She  lost  again  ;  she  will  not  reach  town  until 
eleven  o'clock.  1  .shall  not  go  into  the  city  to-day. 
I  gave  Caulfield  to  imderstanct  I  weuld  not.  1  have 
the  packet  at  the  house,  and  if  Caulfield  doesn't  turn 
up,  there  is  a  police  3tati(jn  and  a  telegriqih  office  here 
just  as  well  as  at  GlasmelLi' 

^  These  thoughts  did  not  assume  so  definite  a  form  in 
voung  Mapleson's  mind.  As  in  such  moments,  when 
one  is  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep,  he 
thotight  in  pictvues.  His  drowsy  blood  flowed  slowly 
in  his  veins,  and  his  ideas  were  like  a  continual  pano- 
rama of  prismatic  view.!. 

An  hour  or  more  pas.-<ed  away,  and  at  length  the 
yawl  reached  behind  a  headland,  to  apjiear  no  moie. 
He  rose.',  :ind,  striking  slo'\\  ly  out  upon  the  level  up- 
land, came  to  a  garden  gate,  opened  it,  aiifl  crossed  the 
gr^issplot  to  a  loug,  liiw  cottage.  He  tuiiied  a  key  in 
the  front  door,  and,  tivading  the  hall  lightly,  gained 
his  own  room.  There,  overcome  by  his  long  watching, 
he  threw  hhnself  on  a  bed  without  removing  any  of 
his  clothes,  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

When  he  awoke  he  knew  by  the  light  that  the  day 
wa^  far  advanced.  He  looked  at  his  watch  ;  it  showed 
half-past  two  o'clock.  He  learned  that  no  one  had 
been  inquiring  for  him. 

"  Caulfield  has  not  come  or  sept,"  he  said,  with  a 
great  throl)  of  hope.  "  There  Ls  only  half  an  hour 
more  to  wait." 

He  was  too  much  excited  to  remain  indoors.  He 
took  the  packet  from  a  drawer,  and  went  out  into  the 
garden.  The  day  was  bright  and  clear,  and  the  air 
was  fresh  and  bracing.  He  got  into  one  of  the  side- 
walks sheltered  by  evergreens,  and  p;',ced  rapidly  up 
and  down. 

Half  an  hour,  would  decide  his  fate.  If  Caulfield 
sent  or  came  for  the  packet  witiiin  half  an  hoiu-,  he  was 
bound  to  deliver  it  up,  iind  all  his  labour  would  be 
gone  for  nothing — his  inquiries  concerning  Manaccio's 
former  life,  his  cea.seless  vigilance  of  Caulfield,  his  con- 
ciliation <if  Kelly.  He  reflected  to  himself  that  it 
would  be  justifiable  in  the  eyes  of  God  aud  man  to 
open  that  packet,  with  or  without  Caulfield's  con.sent. 
But  honour  forbade  him.  Although  he  had  not  given 
any  promise— that  is,  he  had  not  given  any  distinct 
promi.se  in  unmistakealjle  words — .still  he  knew  Caul- 
field undoi'stoi'd  that  he  was  to  get  the  packet  back  as 
ii  left  his  hand  should  he  so  desire  it. 

Here,  in  this  little  [lacket,  was  his  fortune.  Here 
was  the  bynjue  to  bear  him .  with  succoun  to  the  side 
of  Ids  darling,  Mary. 

He  diew  the  envelope  from  his  pocket,  and  gazed  at 

it. 

So  .slight  a  thing  as  the  breaking  of  that  seal!  That 
seal  and  tiie  two  ]jieces  of  silk  were  now  the  only 
tliiiigs  which  separated  him  from  Mary,  and  Go(i  aud 
Ulan  would  hold  him  bla.meles.s  ;  for,  even  suppose  he 
had  given  a  distinct  promi.se,  intending  at  the  time  to 
keep  that  promise,  and  suppose  he  subsequently  came 
conscientiously  to  believe  that  keeping  the  promise 
Would  be  Worse  a  thoU.si(nd  times  tLui  breaking  it, 
what  principle  restrained  him  when  Heaven  and  "earth 
declared  (jnejway  '!  And  yet  something  keeps  him  back. 
Honour.  And  what  was  houoiu-  .'  Were  not  sin  and 
ci  inie  punished  according  to  the  nature  of  th."  oifence; 
but  there  was  no  punishment  hereafter  or  here  for 
Ijreaches  of  honour,^uid  yet  it  bound  more  firmly  than 
the  Decalogue  or  the  Pandects.  Honour  was  merely  an 
unformulated  code  governing  the  sentiments.  The  law 
of  the  Bible  was  for  the  soul,  the  statute  law  f(jr  tije 
body,  the  law  of  honour  for  .the  heart.  It  was  the  only 
code  which  might  be  violated  with  impunity,  and 
thei  efiM'e  it  was  the  code  which  men  were  most  willing 
to  <A>serve.  But  why  should  he  ob.serve  it  ^  In  this 
case,  not  to  open  that  letter  seemed  a  breach  of  tlie 
moral  arid  .statute  law,  antl  yet  his  observance  of  an 
unwritten  iiupunltive  system  over- weighted  the  claims 
of  the  other  two  principles  of  action. 

He  reached  the  end  of  the  walk  aud  paused  at  a  low 
stone  wall.  The  wall  was  on  the  very  verge  of  a  steep 
declivity.    All  in  front  and  to  the  ripht  lay  the  sea. 


narrowed,  and  ultimately  woiuid  itself  out  of  sight 
among  a  perplexity  of  wooded  hi'ds.  Beneath  him  lay 
the  roofs  and  streets  of  the  little  town,  and  the  pier, 
like  a  huge  beam  of  wood,  motionless  upon  the  water, 
that  glistened  green  in  the  shadow  of  the  rugged  clitfs. 
At  the  left  of  the  town  spread  a  roof  larger  than  any 
other.    This  was  the  railway  terminus. 

Young  Mapleson  pulled  out  his  watch.  It  was  a 
quarU-r  to  three  now. 

A  quarter  to  three,  and  no  one  come  to  claim 
the'packet  yet.  He  should  open  it  without  reproabh  from 
within  or  without  iu  fifteen  minutes.  The  train  from 
Glasmell  would  arrive  in  five  minutes.  He  would 
wait  and  watch  ;  if  no  one  came  by  that  train,  he 
might  be  sure  that  no  one  would  come  at  all,  and, 
therefore,  he  might,  without  the  least  scruple,  cut  the 
silk  and  break  the  scale. 

He  placed  the  packet  on  the  wall  beside  him,  and 
awaited  the.arrival  of  the  train. 

At  length  the  whistle  sounded,  the  bell  was  rung,  and 
the  string  of  clanking  carriages  glided  into  the  terminus. 
He  leaned  forward  to  look.  His  position  commanded, 
the  approaches,  and  all  t  lie  tiavellers  should  pass  under 
his  eyes.  If  he  saw  Caulfield  or  auy  strange  man 
scalmg  the  path,  he  shouhl  conclude  the  package  waa 
about  to  be  reclaimed  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  nv  one 
a[ipro;\phed  the  heights,  he  .'■liould  conclude  he  mighl 
cut  the  .strings  without  waiting  for  three  o'clock  tn 
strike. 

There  were  few  passengers,  mostly  women.  Many 
men  did  not  travel  at  that  hour,  a?!  they  were  engaged 
in  business  in  the  cit}'.  He  counted  the  passengers, 
seventeen  women,  two  or  three  groups  of  children,  and 
two  men,  only  two  men— a  sailor  and  a  person  who 
had  the  appearance  of  an  idle  pleasure  seeker,  for 
he  went  straight  towards  the  pier.  The  sailor  moved 
also  in  the  same  direction.  No  one  came  towards  tha 
heights. 

Ho  took  out  his  watch  :  ten  minutes  to  three. 
What  was  the  good  of  waiting  longer  ?  No  one  would 
come;  no  one  could  come. 

He  raised  the  ]iacket,  and  turned  it  over  and  over 
in  liis  hand.  He  placed  his  finger  under  the  silk,  and 
tightened  it.  Then  he  looked  at  the  watch  again, 
antl  .at  length  resolved  to  wait  until  five  minutes  to 
three.  He  deteiiiuiied  to  open  it  then,-  despite  hij 
fooli.sh  scruples. 

So,  holding  the  watch  in  one  hand  and  the  sealed 
paper  in  the  other,  he  counted  the  passing  seconds 
with  breathless  impatience.  Tlie  sun  was  at  hLs  back, 
and  as  he  stood  the  full  light  fell  upon  both  the  ob- 
jects he  held. 

"  Four  minutes  more,  ai^d  I  shall  know  all  !"  he 
cried  to  himself.  "  Four  minutes,  and  I  .shall  have 
cleared  up  a  mystery  and  won  a  position  in  the  world. 
Four  minutes,  and  a  monstrous  villany  will  be  de- 
tected, and  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  to  her." 

The  hand  moved  on  to  eight,  seven,  sis  minute.?  to 
three.  Fiequeutly  Mapleson  thought  the  watch  had 
stopped,  it  went  so  slowly.  He  put  it  to  his  ear  at  the 
seventh  minute  from  three,  and  also  at  five  minutes 
and  a  half.  The  second  time,  when  he  took  the  watci 
down,  and  held  it  as  he  had  done  before,  the  di^l  was  in 
shadow. 

He  turned  swiftly  round  aud  discovered  a  low-sized 
man  standing- close  behind  him.  Mapleson  started  away 
from  him,  and  demanded  in  a  tone  half  of  anger  and 
half  of  fenr  : 

"  Who  are  you  ?  and  what  brings  you  here  ?" 

".I'm  a  messenger  from  Captain  Caulfield,  and  I 
coure  from  Glasuiell  to  give  you  this.  The  servant  told 
me  you  were  Mr.  Mapleson."  He  handed  the  young 
man  a  note." 

"  Confound  you  and  him  !"  cried  young  Mapleson,  as 
he  took  the  note.  "  How  did  you  come  ?  Not  bj 
train  .'" 

"  Thaiik'ee  kindly,  no  sir,  by  car,"  replied  the  man 
with  an  ironical  bow. 

Mapleson  broke  open  the  envelope  and  read  the  order. 
Here  was  the  death  blow  to  all  his  hopes.  Here  waa 
success  waved  in  his  eyes  only  to  be  withdrawn, when 
he  stretched  forth  hii!  hand  to  grasp  it.  This  waa 
enough  to  drive  a  man  mad.  He  turned  fiercely  upijn 
the  inef;se)iger. 

•'  Did  you  get  no  other  message  but  this  ?" 

"  Ye.s,  he  told  me  I  was  to  say  " 

"  Go  on  !" 

"  He  said  he  had  changed  liis  mind." 
"  What !     What  were  his  exact  words  ?  quick  !" 
Mapleson's  eyes  blazed,  and  he  drew  bjck  a  step.  • 
"  Uhaii;jcd  his  mind." 
"  You're  sure  it  wasn't  changed  his  will," 
"  Quit"  sure.    He  never  mentioned  w'll  at  all." 
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"  Did  Captain  Caulfield  say  you  were  to  get  any  an- 
swer to  this  note  ?" 

"No  ;  but  a  foreigner  and  a  tall  man  with  him  said 
I  was  to  get  a  letter." 

"  Well,  you're  not.  You  brought  the  wrong  word, 
that's  all."  And,  without  another  moment's  delay,  he 
tore  open  the  packet  and  read  its  contents.  As  soon 
as  he  had  finished  he  left  the  garden  without  once 
looking  to  see  wh;(t  liad  become  of  the  messenger.  He 
descended  the  patli  to  the  railway  terminus,  and,  hav- 
ing walked  rapidly,  gained  the  piatfurm  in  a  short  time. 
There  were  five  minutes  to  spare  before  the  train  left. 
He  turned  into  the  telegraph  office  and  despatched  two 
messages.  As  lie  was  leaving  it  he  met  the  low-sized 
man  who  had  come  from  the  city  going  in  After 
about  a  minute  the  man  came  out,  and  as  Maplesnn 
shpped  into  a  cai-riage,  he  saw  the  man  disappear  into 
another  a  little  higher  up.  The  journey  to  Glasmell 
took  half  an  hour. 

When  young  Mapleson  reached  Glasmell,  he  drove  to 
his  father's  othce.  His  father  told  him  his  telegi-am 
had  come  all  safe,  and  the  one  to  the  head  constable 
too  ;  but  by  the  time  the  police  could  act,  four  men, 
corresponding  to  the  four  spoken  of,  had  left  for  Dub- 
lin by  the  3.10  p.m.  train,  but  as  telegrams  had  been 
sent  to  all  the  stations  along  the  line,  there  was  no 
doubt  they  were  captured  by  that  time  at  Cranemarsh. 

The  first  stop  on  the  Dublin  line  after  leaving  Glas- 
mell was  at  the  little  town  of  Cranemarsh,  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  city. 

\Vhile  the  father  and  son  were  discussing  tiie  ex- 
traoi-dinary  case,  the  head-constable  entered  and  pro- 
duced a  telegram,  which  ran  thus  : — 

"  Train  has  arrived  ;  only  two  men  corresponding  to  de- 
scription have  come  ;  tliey  are  in  custody.  The  guard's  van 
was  by  accident  left  behind  atfilasmell." 

"The  strangest  thing  of  all  is,"  added  the  head-con- 
stable, "  that  the  guard's  van  has  not  been  left 
behind  ;  at  least  fifty  people  saw  it  leave  the  ter- 
minus." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


LE  NOUVEAU  AN. 
Down  a  never-ending  steop. 
To  Eternity's  vast  deep, 
While  Uie  seraphs  record  keep, 
One  by  one  the  days  are  sped, 
One  by  one  the  hours  are  fled — 
Lo,  another  year  is  dead. 
And  upon  this  very  morn 
■i'et  another  year  is  born  ; 
But  its  birth  of  death  doth  warn 
Of  a  time  when  time's  no  more — ■ 
'When  our  last  year  shall  be  o'er. 
As  the  years  that  went  before 
Shall  its  warnings  be  in  vain  ? 
Shall  the  year's  death  come  again 
But  to  find  us  still  remain 
As  it  found  us  at  its  birth, 
Revelling  in  idle  mirth, 
With  no  thought  save  of  the  earth  ? 
Ah  1  who  of  us  shall  say, 
Ere  another  New  Year's  Day 
We  may  rest  'neath  churchyard  clay  ? 
Little  he  of  it  shall  care 
Who  doth  7iow  for  death  prepare ; 
Then  'twill  come — a  young  bride  fair  ; 
To  the  paliKe  of  the  skies. 
To  the  gates  of  Paradise, 
It  will  bid  his  soul  arise. 

E.  J.  H. 


The  performance  of  the  Noces  de  Figaro  at  Bordeaux 
is  interrupted  at  present  in  consequence  of  the  family 
affliction  which  hae  befallen  Mdlle.  de  Stackle,  the 
prima  donna.  Her  mother,  who  was  coming  over  from 
New  York  to  reside  with  her,  was  lose  in  the  terrible 
catastrophe  of  the  Ville  du  Havre. 

The  Belgian  journals  relate  that  on  the  13th  Dec. 
as  Mdlle.  Andree,  one  of  the  singers  of  the  Theatre  du 
Pavilion  at  Liege,  was  about  to  leave  the  stage  after 
having  sung  a  romance,  she  was  struck  in  the  face  by 
a  stone  thrown  from  the  left-hand  gallery,  but  was 
not  serioulj-  injured.  The  police  were  unable  to  dis- 
sover  the  delinquent. 

^The  Prince  of  Montenegro  has  sent  the  President 
of  the  Senate  to  St.  Petersburg  for  a  special  mission. 
The  Czar  has  forwarded  eighteen  decorations  to 
MouteUfcgro  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  Voivodes 
and  Albanian  chiefs.  The  new  governor  has  been 
set  at  liberty,  and  both  in  Bosnia  and  Albania  tran- 
c^uillitj  asd  coatentmeat  prevaiJ 


EXTRAORDINARY  TRAVELS  ON 
A  PAIR  OF  PEDESPEDS. 

BY  T.  C.  IRWIN. 

Since  I  first  visited  Dublin  a  considerable  period  haS 
j  elapsed,  yet  one  not  sufficiently  remote  to  overtax  the, 
telescope  of  memory  in  recalling  the  impressions  which, 
like  ship.s,  sink  and  fade  along  the  horizon  of  time,  i 
can't  at  present  say  what  may  be  thought  of  the 
beauty  and  exactness  of  the  above  image  in  Europe, 
but  flatter  myself  it  would  go  .dowh  pretty  well  in  the 
part  of  the  States  where  I  was  raised,  and  where  my 
father  edited  a  back-woods  newspaper,  until  he  was 
fortunate  ^enough  to  "  strike  ile" — a  circumstance  to 
which  I  was  indebted  for  the  means  of  making  the  trip- 
to  the  oLl  country  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer. 

My  object  in  taking  this  excursion  was  not  to  ob- 
serve icitics  and  men  fi-om  the  window  of  a  railway 
carriage  or  other  vehicle,  and,  from  such  phantasmagoric 
impressions  and  a  few  books  on  the  subject,  produce  a 
series  of  travel  sketches,  in  which  the  only  thing  new 
Would  be  the  paper  on  which  they  were  printed,  but 
to  inspect  personally  and  on  foot  the  districts  occu- 
pied and  the  manners  and  character  of  the  nation  vi- 
sited, reispecting  whom  I  ventured  to  express  the  opi- 
nions of  an  intelligence  not  perhaps  below  the  water, 
line  of  ordinary  capacity — not  to  say  philosophical 
reflection. 

For  this  purpose,  I  purchased  before  crossing  the 
'  little  Atlantic  ferry,"  a  pair  of  Pedespeds,  so  lately 
become  fashionable  on  our  side  of  the  planet,  though, 
I  had  heard,  quite  unknown  on  the  other,  and  in  the 
use  of  which  I  received  some  lessons  from  a  New  York 
professor  of  this  new  mode  of  locomotion.  This 
professor,  who,  it  is  needless  to  say,  wa.»  also  a  Colonel 
was  just  then  engaged  in  organising  an  expedition, 
which  was  to  jjicjceed  under  his  conduct,  per  pedesped 
and  by  the  Smith's  Sound  roiite,  to  the  North  Pole. 
The  colonel's  brother.  Major  Blogg,  had  a  rival  scheme 
for  proceeding  to  the  same  region  in  an  aerial  veloci- 
pede. His  project,  like  most  of  those  of  true  Ame- 
ricans, rested  on  scientific  facts  and  princi;)les.  A 
current  of  warm  air  flows  from  the  equator  to  the  Pole. 
One  of  greater  densitj'  descends  at  a  lower  le^'el.  Into 
the  first  of  these  he  proposed  to  ascend,  keeping  over 
the  Gulf  Stream  of  course,  in  the  rarification  of  its  su- 
perincumbent atmosphere,  as  long  as  it  served  him, 
and,  when  it  didn't,  mounting  into  the  equatorial  cur- 
rents, propel  himself  comfortably  in  a  temperature 
of  50  centigrade,  at  the  point  where  the  dip  of  the 
■  needle  is  perpendicular.  Some  thought  the  aeronaut 
himself  might  follow  the  direction  of  the  needle  ;  but 
he  scorned  the  insinuation,  remarking  merely,  "  Not,  I 
guess,  while  I  disre.semble  it,  in  having  an  eye."  Rival 
enterprises  such  as  these,  produced  family  di3"erences 
between  those  illu.strious  men  of  science,  and,  indeed, 
created  an  unpleasant  degree  of  coldness  between  them, 
■  even  before  they  entered  the  Arctic  Circle. 

After  a  rapid  course  of  instruction  in  the  professor's 
seminary — the  Pedespedgoahedicon — I  appeared  in 
public,  on  the  asphalte  pavement  in  the  Park,  among 
the  lovely  women  and  brave  men  of  the  American 
metropolis  of  the  North,  displaying,  as  was  gene- 
rally admitted,  an  equal  amount  of  velocit}',  adroit- 
ness,and  grace.  In  short,  the  impression  I  produced  was 
so  decided  that  that  very  evening  I  was  invited  to 
five  soirees  dansants,  twice  as.  many  oyster  suppers, 
a  prayer  meeting  by  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Jumper  community,  who,  it  appears,  entertained  cer- 
tain heretical  views  touching  the  introduction  of  the 
pedesped  itself  into  the  ceremonies  of  public  wor- 
ship. His  idea  was  that  diuing  the  execution  of  the 
hymn — 

' '  For  who  shall  whop  us  in  the  race 
Wheu.He  pusheth  us  on," 

to  the  tune  of  Yankey  Doodle,  the  singers  should  make 
a  circuit  of  the  conventicle  on  the  pedespeds,  express- 
ing by  their  rapid  motion  the  pace  at  which  their 
particular  sect  were  ;;dvancing  to  eternal  happi'ness. 

I  was  also  serenaded  for  six  nights  after  my  first  and 
triumphant  exhibition,  during  which  time  I  was  obliged 
to  have  recoursto  opiates.  The  greatest  evidences  of  my 
success,  however,  came  before  me  next  morning  in  the 
shape  of  a  deputation,  invitiug  me  to  stand  for  the 
125th  Ward  in  the  Tammany  King  interest.  This  offer, 
so  illustrative  of  ffiV  fitness  for  candidature  to  an  im- 


portant representation — so  demonstrative  of  the  sound 
appreciation  of  those  qualifications  which  in  the  U.S. 
separate  from  the  crowd  parties  to  whom'  important 
public  trusts  are  judiciously  confided — I  was,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  engagements,  obliged  to  decline,  witk 
the  proud  regret  of  an  American  citizen. 

In  short,  the  series  of  entei-tainments  to  which  I 
was  invited,  and  the  toirentous  whirl  into  which  my 
popiilarity  Icfl  me  were  beginning  to  interfere^ with 
my  intention  of  looking  up  the  old  counti'v,  the  more 
especially  as  a  girl,  who.se  eyelashes  had  caused  two 
duels  and  one  suicide  at  Saratoga,  the  previous  Fallj 
whose  exquisite  chtvalure  was  A  1  in  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  who  was  devoted  to  chemical  studies  and  experi- 
ments, liad  pi'oved  to  demonstration  in  my  case  tha 
power  of  capilLi.ry  attraction. 

Of  that  hair  she  gave  me,  the  evening  I  .sailed,  a  lock, 
which  I  embalmed  in  a  bill  of  exclumge  of  considerable 
amount,  payable  in  London  at  sight.  She  was  my 
partner  in  one  last  set  of  oxihydrogen  quadrilles,  and 
after  pressing  me  to  send  her  my  views  on  the  ato- 
mic theory  and  the  hypothesis  of  space  being  a 
vacuum — unlike  my  heart  since  we  met — we  parted. 

While  running  across  I  kept  up  my  practice  on  tha 
pedesped.  I  was  about  to  introduce  it  to  the  Eastern 
World,  finding  it  rather  exhilarating  with  a  cigar  on, 
deck  when  the  sea  was  moderate. 

On  my  arrival  at  Liverpool  I  immediately  crossed  to 
Dublin,  intending  to  see  Ireland  first  ;  purposing  to 
use  steam  and  other  conveyance  when  available  for 
long  distances,  and  to  inspect  the  cities  and  towns  per 
pedesped,  on  which  locomotive  I  calculated  I  could 
sustain  a  j^ace  sufficiently  rapid  to  polish  off  the  British 
Isles  in  a  fortnight.  On  issuing  forth  next  morning 
from  the  hotel  at  v.-hich  myself  and  luggage  had  been 
di-opped  the  night  previous,  I  found  that  large  and 
commodious  establishment  occupied  a  site  in  a  spacious 
and  majestic  ravine  of  houses,  whcse  summits  pre- 
sented a'tolerably  regular  outline.  Numbers  of  tha 
inhabitants  and  frequenters  of  the  region,  I  observed, 
exhibited  much  elegance  in  their  attire.  I  was  parti« 
cularly  struck  with  the  loveliness  and  engaging  ap- 
pearance of  the  female  pedestrians — many  others  feel- 
ing, like  myself,  it  was  but  a  compliment  owed  to  the 
sex  to  have  their  attention  thus  arrested. 

Decidedly,  however,  the  most  prominent  object  ia 
the  district  was  the  eolunm  erected  to  Nelson,  whosa 
proximity  to  the  Government  establihsment  for  the 
receipt  and  despatch  of  letters  might  have  led  an  un- 
historic  tourist  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hero  had 
been  a  Post  admiral. 

Biography  imleed  informs  us  that  during  life  he  waa  ' 
knocked  about  from  pillar  to  post,  a  fate  to  which,  in 
his  present  elevated  position,  the  inhabitants  of  tha 
inunediate  neighbourhood  sincerely  trust  he  will  never 
again  be  subjected.  Nelson  has  been  much  celebrated 
in  prose  as  one  of  the  most  complete  heroes  to  whom 
England  has  given  birth.  It  occurs  to  me,  neverthe- 
less, to  suggest,  that  should  any  poet  make  his  career 
the  subject  of  an  epic,  he  should  avoid  parodying  toe 
closely  the  commencement  of  Virgil's  Jinid  "  Arma 
viriunque  cano." 

Having  made  this  remark,  I  started  in  a  southerly 
direction,  over  a  pavement  so  smooth  and  broad  that  it 
seemed  constructed  to  facilitate  pedesped  exercise.  The 
frequency  of  hotels  effectually  removed  from  the  mind 
of  the  tourist  any  apprehension  of  sufieriug  from  want 
of  sustenance  or  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  in  this  remarkable  district.  While  proceeding 
at  in  easy  pace  enjoying  my  cigar,  and  eliciting  much 
enthusiasm  from  the  native  population,  e.pecially^ 
those  connected  with  a  car  and  cab  stand  in  the  centi-al ' 
space,  something  high  upon  the  ridge  to  the  right 
glittered  in  the  sun  an  object  I  was  at  first  disposed 
to  think  might  be  a  glacier.  But  on  nearer  inspection 
it  resolved  itself  into  a  photographic  establishment  at 
the  corner  of  the  street  of  the  Abbeys.  Here,  however, 
at  present,  as  far  asj  I  could  see,  nuns  there  are  none  : 
the  region  seems  abandoned  to  newspaper  offices  ;  and 
the  multitude  of  editors  hurrying  hither  anil  thither, 
some  with  a  leading  article  in  their  head,  some  a  serial 
tale,  were  among  the  more  suprisiug  phenomena  of  a 
locality  of  which  they  were,  and  yet  were  not,  the 
type. 

Proceeding  down  the  Sackville  ravine,  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  proximity  of  an  establishment  for 
the  circulation  of  mental  confectionery  to  one  whei'e 
scacharine  matter  in  every  enticing  form  attracted  a 
number  of  the  juvenile  poi)ulatioil  to  flatten  their 
noses  a<rainst  the  glass  by  which  it  were  protected 
from  this  portion  of  the  public.  A  region  rich  in 
meilicinal  drugs  and  compounds  succeeded  and  fronted 
one  similar,  where,  as  elsewhere,  large  globes  of  richly 
coloured  fluiiU  were  considered  as  symboUc  of  chemi- 
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cil  combination  and  curative  art,  as  the  red  lamp  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  On  this,  the  right  side,  I 
found  the  ravine  terminated  in  a  region  pregnant  with 
explosive  material,  which,  although  perfectly  quiescent, 
■was  interesting  to  the  geologist,  as  indicating  how 
near  and  even  above  the  surface  reside  those  tremen- 
dous physical  forces  which  in  other  places  are  so  un- 
pleasantly manifested  in  the  form  of  the  active  vol- 
cano. 

Arrived  at  the  River,  I  found  that  a  large  fleet  pf 
Vessels  for  conve3-ing  coals,  at  their  present  high  price, 
presented  a  truly  imposing  appearance,  and  discerned 
from  the  Metal  Bridge  others  spanning  the  water — an 
extremely  handy  arrangement.  But  this  must  not  be 
regarded  as  an  arch  observation.  I  cannot  terminate 
this  first  portion  of  my  travels  without  an  allusion  to 
a  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  Lififey,  which  I 
have  never  seen  noticed  by  any  other  tourist.  In 
Sheridan's  play  of  The  Critic  the  river  Thames  is 
allegorically  represented  by  two  parties  in  green — his 
banks — who  are  both  found  on  one  of  its  sides.  I  think 
I  may  take  some  credit  to  myself  in  being  the  first  to 
make  known  in  print  the  still  more  remarkable  pheno- 
mena presented  by  the  river  Lifl'ey,  almost  all  whose 
banks  are  on  one  side — that  of  College-green. 

From  Carlisle-bridge  southward  the  interest  of  the 
civic  scenerj',  increasing  with  each  revolution  of  my 
pedespeds,  culminated  in  College-green,  so  called,  as  a 
person — a  near  l  elative,  perhaps,  of  the  party  who  told 
a  touristthattheG.P.  O.  on  the  milestones  signitiedGod 
preserve  O'Connell — explained,  from  the  extremely  ver- 
dant and  unsophisticated  character  manifested  by  its  stu- 
dents from  the  foundation  of  tke  establishment.  Exa- 
minations were  proceeding  in  the  hall,  which  was 
doubtless  the  scene  of  an  Irish  b.tttle  of  Alma.  Ob- 
served in  the  windows  several  lads  preparing  for  the 
Little-go,  with  the  assistance  of  cigars  ;  in  one  of  them 
an  individual  preparing  a  jib  for  the  storm  in  the  first 
book  of  the  -Eneid.  The  park  of  Alma  Mater,  which 
for  centuries  wore  a  melancholy  and  monastic  aspect, 
and  where  a  fashionable  bonnet  was  never  seen,  has 
been  much  enlivened,  I  was  told,  in  the  latter  respect 
since  the  Fellows  ceased  to  be  celibates.  The  interest 
attaching  to  the  Bank  opposite,  which  is  the  mostbeau- 
tiful  of  its  sort  in  Europe,  was,  unfortunately,  in  my 
case  of  a  purely  external  character.  The  structure  has 
h:)d  its  vicissitudes,  and  is  no  longer,  as  once,  the  area 
of  Parliamentary  contest.  If,  however,  the  addresses 
row  delivered  within  its  walls  are  brief,  they  are  of  a 
very  sati.sfactory  character.  The  number  of  notes 
now  taken  there  by  reporters  is  inconsiderable,  although 
vast  quantities  of  them  are  sent  to  press  by  the  offi- 
cials of  the  establishment.  Considering  that  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  is  a  scene  of  perpetual  change,  the  appear- 
ance of  firmness  exhibited  by  the  structure  is  a  truly 
remarkable  phenomenon.  Dame-street,  through 
v/hich  I  next  continued  my  tour,  I  found  to  be  a  long 
and  tolerably  wide  channel,  bordered  by  numerous 
banks,  and  even  insurance  offices,  whose  gcologicaspect 
is  various,  including  vast  upheavals  of  igneous  rock, 
although,  from  the  large  amount  of  deposits  they  con- 
tain, I  am  inclined  to  refer  their  origin,  not  to  a  prim- 
arj-,  but  to  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

The  statue  of  Wilh'am  III.  elicited  some  melai^choly 
reflections.  He  was  once  a  leader,  but  is  now  lead.  Such 
a  destiny  is,  however,  characteristic  of  a  hero  who 
throughout  his  life  displayed  so  much  mettle  ;  and 
through  his  career  has  been  subject  to  obloquy,  he 
preserves  his  position  with  firmness  and  dignity,  not- 
withstanding the  railing  by  which  he  is  constantly  en- 
compassed. 

Sancho  Panza  said  thathe  had  me:-ely  seen  Dulcinea 
del  Tobosa  by  hearsay.  Such,  as  a  foreigner,  having 
been  the  acquaintance  I  had  hitherto  possess-ed  of  Ire- 
land, I  was  much  taken  aback  by  the  appearance  of 
the  Castle,  on  entering  which  I  merelj'  saAV  on  one 
side  a  sentry  amusing  himself  by  a  promenade,  and  a 
fountain  playing  on  the  other.  From  the  state  of 
chronic  insubordination  in  which  Ireland  is  supposed 
to  exist,  I  was  prepared  to  observe  profound  moats, 
ponderous  drawbridges,  and  frowning  fortifications, 
protecting  the  seat  of  government,  or  a  few  Arm- 
strong guns  at  least ;  wherea.s  the  only  great  gun  in 
the  castle  wliicli  bears  that  title  is,  as  1  wa.s  informed, 
the  Crown  Solicitor.  The  reports,  however,  which 
resound  -  from  the  structure  have  I  understand  the 
peculiarity  of  being  heard  at  vast  distances,  and  have 
frequently  affected  the  atmosphere  of  London  and 
Bhaken  the  walls  of  Westminster.  For  the  rest,  an 
enf^ign  difl'ei  ing  from  the  British  flag  near  which  he 
promenaded,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  on  the  staff  ;  and 
a  few  colossal  policemen,  blue-coated,  bearded  and  hel- 
loeted,  near  the  head  office,  are  among  the  chief  phe- 
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matutinally  by  the  performance  of  a  military  baud, 
and  Government  entertaius  Ireland  with  dances  and 
suppers.  My  expectations  at  not  witnessing  an  Ehi  en- 
breitstein  frowning  from  Cork-hill  suflered  such  a  col- 
lapse that,  putting  my  pedespede  in  motion,  I  was 
obliged  to  sustain  myself  at  a  neighbouring  tavern  with 
a  sandwich  and  glass  of  pale  ale  ;  and  this  latter  was 
the  only  good  specimen  of  a  bus  relief  I  found  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

After  a  hasty  inspection  of  one  of  the  great  cathe- 
drals, in  process  of  reconstruction,  I  proceeded,  hum- 
ming "  Row,  brothers,  row,"  and  soon  found  that  the 
rapids  were  near,  being  hurried  down  a  narrow  and 
steep  causeway,  bordered  chiefly  by  a  series  of  tents 
formed  of  well-seasoned  apparel;  made  an  excursion 
into  the  region  of  brogues  and  cl;i,y  pipes— the  former 
of  which  ccnvinced  me  how  little  the  Irish  are  affected 
by  the  iron  entering  into  their  soles — and  thence  to 
the  district  of  distilleries,  whose  porter  carried  me 
pleasantly  through  the  remainder  of  the  laborious  tour 
I  had  imposed  on  myself.  Observing  the  wretched 
congeries  of  lanes  in  several  parts  of  Dublin,  it  occurred 
to  mc  that  the  money  of  the  citizens  would  be  more 
usefully  administered  in  clearing  away  those  wretched 
wrecks,  and  building  houses  for  the  poor,';wpll  venti- 
lated and  drained— and  thus  improving  the  general 
health  of  the  city — than  in  erecting  statues  or  widen- 
ing bridges,  which  latter  are,  perhaps,  not  very  much 
too  narrow  as  yet  for  Dublin  traffic.  > 

M}'  remarks  on  the  array  of  female  beauty  which  I 
witnessed  at  the  Exhibition  and  other  places  of  piihlic 
resort  I  reserve  as  the  chief  illustration  for  a  work  I 
contemplate  on  aesthetics.  That  the  element  referred 
to  forms  the  chief  attraction  of  "  The  Green  Isle"  for 
human  nature,  of  home  or  foreign  manufacture,  I  need 
not  say.  However,  citizens  of  the  United  States  or 
other  places  who  think  differently  may  comfort  them- 
selves as  best  they  may  vdt\i  recollections  of  the 
Meeting  of  the  Waters  or  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  but 
without  the  charniing  experiences  referred  to,  let  them 
not  pretend,  when  restored  to  their  compatriots,  that 
they  have  seen  Ireland. 

My  pedespeds — which  enabled  me  to  complete  my 
inspection  of  the  metropolis  in  a  day — I  intend  to  de- 
dicate, on  my  return,  to  the  United  States,  in  some  mo- 
dern temple  of  the  country  of  locomotion  and  progress, 
and  I  suggest  their  employment  to  all  in  both  hemis- 
pheres to  whom  speed  is  an  object. 


A  GLOOMY  RECORD. 
Of  the  nine  Marshals  of  France  who  have  been  con- 
demned to  death  sinceGilles  de Laval, Marshal  deRetz 
was  hung  at  Nantes  in  TIIO,  Marshal  Bazaine  is  the 
only  one  who  has  not  suffered  capital  punishment. 
Louisde  Luxembourg,  Constableof  France,  wasbeheaded 
upon  the  Place  de  Greve  in  1175  for  conspiracy 
and  rebellion  against  Charles  VII.  and  Louis  XI. 
Charles  de  Gontaut,  created  Due  de  Biron  by  Henri 
IV.,  was  sou  of  the  great  soldier  whom  that  Monarch 
declared  to  be  the  "righthand"  of  his  Throne,  and  ances- 
tor of  the  Marquis  de  Gontaut-Biron,  now  French 
Ambassador  at  Berlin.  The  Due  de  Biron,  after 
covering  himself  with  glory  at  Ivry  and  Arques,  was 
discontented  with  the  treatment  .which  he  re> 
ceived  from  the  King,  apd  though  he  was  made  Go- 
vernor of  Burgundy  he  several  times  conspired 
againcit  Henri  IV.,  who  pardoned  him  again  and  again. 
His  last  crime  was  to  propose  to  Spain  and  Savoj'  that 
France  should  be  dismembered  ;  and,  as  a  reward  of 
his  treason,  the  Duke  of  Sa voj'  wa.s  to  bestow  upon  him 
the  hand  of  his  daughter,  and  he  was  to  be  created  the 
reigning  Prince  of  Burgundy  and  Perigord.  The  plot 
was  discovered,  and  Henri  IV.,  who  entertained  a  deep 
affection  for  his  old  companion-in-arms,  was  ready  to 
forgive  even  this  act  of  treachery  if  the  Due  de  Biron 
would  have  acknowledged  his  misdeeds.  But  he  would 
not,  and  he  was  beheaded  within  the  walls  of  the  Bas- 
tileinl602.  Henry  II.,  Due  de  Montmorency,  vvfts 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Castelnaudry  by  the 
Royal  tioops,  and  beheaded  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
capitol  at  Toulouse  in  1632,  and  in  the  same  year 
Mar.slial  de  iMarillac,  arrested  while  at  the  head  of  his 
army  for  plotting  against  Cardinal  Richelieu,  was  be. 
heacled  upon  the  Place  de  Greve.  Bari)n  de  Luckner, 
who  had  served  under  Frederick  II.  in  Prussia,  en- 
tered the  Fiench  army  just  before  the  Revolution,  and, 
rallying  to  the  Republican  cause,  was  created  Marshal 
of  France  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Ivorth.  After  achieving  some  insignificant 
triumphs  over  the  Austriaus  at  Courrai  and  Valen- 
ciennes, te  was  suspected  Qf  trafficking  with  the  en^mv 


and,  being  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
in  1794,  was  condemned  to  death  and  guillotined. 
Philippe  de  Noailles,  Duo  de  Mouchy,  who  attempted 
to  defend  Louis  XVI.  from  the  popular  fury,  was,  also 
a  victim  of  the  Revolution,  for  both  he  and  his  son 
were  sent  to  the  scafibid  during  the  '  ame  period,  and 
the  list  of  French  Marshals  brought  to  the  scaffold 
terminates  with  Marshal  Ney,  who  was  shot  on  tho 
7th  of  December,  1815. 


A  SAD  MISTAKE. 
'Twas  a  bright,  bright,  joyous  morning 
In  the  happy  niuuth  of  May,  , 
One  labourer  hurried  to  his  work, 
AVhile  another  he  did  stay. 

With  a  lingering  step  he  walked  along 

Till  he  reached  a  rustic  gate. 
But  where  was  pretty  Mary  ? 
Surely  she  was  not  late. 

The  lover  waited  patiently 

Until  an  hour  was  o'er. 
And  then  he  said  within  his  heart, 
"  For  her  I'll  wait  no  more." 
o 

He  walked  a'ong  iu  surly  mood. 

And  blamed  the  little  maid. 
Oh,  lover  !  if  the  truth  you  knew. 
You  would  an  hour  have  staid. 

Across  the  fields,  about  a  mile, 

From  where  this  young  man  stood. 
There  is  a  little  rustic  gate, 
On  the  borders  of  a  wood. 

There  stands  a  little  maiden 

W  ith  a  bonnet  in  her  h.md. 
She  looks  a  little  fairy  queen 
Surveying  all  her  laud. 

"  ^Vhy  does  he  keep  me  waiting  ? 

But  for  this  I'll  make  him  pay, 
I'll  promise  him  then  not  come  ; 
I  too  shall  have  my  day." 

She  'only  walked  a  little  way  ^ 

When  she  her  lover  spied, 
But  no,  she  would  not  speak  to  him, 
She'd  sooner  far  have  died. 

And  when  her  lover  saw  her 

His  heart  was  tilled  >vith  pride; 
It  was  his  lovely  Mary, 
His  oft,  oft  promised  bride. 

He  went  then  straight  up  to  her. 

But  no,  she  would  not  speak,  .  ' 

He  took  lior  little  hand  iu  his, 
And  kissed  her  soft  fair  cheek. 

But  Jlary  she  was  angry, 

f-  o  she  pulled  her  hand  away, 
And  walked  along  in  silence. 
To  spend  a  wretched  day. 

She  could  not  mind  her  spinning. 

No,  nor  even  shell  the  peas  ; 
Her  mother  wondered  how  it  was 
Her  girl  was  ill  at  ease. 

Her  mother  caUed  and  asked  her, 

"  Child,  what  has  vexed  you  sore  2"  ^ 
She  listened  Avith  a  smiling  face. 
Till  JIary's  tale  was  o'er. 

"  Cheer  up,  my  chUd,"  her  mother  said  ; 

"  This  is  why  you  had  to  wait  : 
Your  lover  he  to  one  did  go. 
You  to  the  other  gate. " 

When  Mar>'  met  her  lover  next. 

They  had  much  to  explain. 
They  never  smce  to  gates  have  gone. 
They  now  go  to  a  lane. 

  A.  C. 

M.  Henri  Vieuxtemps  has,  owing  to  continued  ill- 
health,  resigned  his  professorship  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatoire of  Music,  which  thereby  suffers  a  severe  loss. 
He  has  also  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  directorship  oi 
the  Brussels  Popular  Concerts,  on,  account  of  his. 
health.  .  .       -         ■  •  _ 

The  failure  was  announced,  Dec.  19,  of  Messrs.  T, 
Oakes  and  Co.,  of  10  Austin  Friars,  East  India  mor 
chants.  The  liabilities  are  believed  to  be  heavy, 
Messrs.  J.  S.  Morgan  and  Co.  invite  subscriptions  foi 
£400,000  sterling  7  per  Cent.  Second  Mortgage  Bonds 
of  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  Bridge  Company,  at  the 
price  of  80  per  cent.  A  new  Brazilian  Loan  ,  will  be 
introduced  during  the  early  part  of  next  year. 

Mr.  Stansfeld,  M.P.,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of 
Liberal  electors  at  the  Concert  Hall,  Liverpool  de- 
fended the  action  of  the  Liberal  party  with  regard  to 
the  Education  question,  the  Rating  Bill,  and  other  mea- 
sures. The  right  hon.  gentleman  expressed  his  confi- 
dence that  Lanchashire  would  always  prove  true  to 
her  old  traditions,  and  would  not  lend  its  support  to  a 
Governiaent  of  obstruction. 
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house;hold  mems. 

stains  on  ths  hands  can  be  removed  by  rubbing 
them  -with  a  slice  of  lemon. 

To  Clkan  Mikrors. — Wet  the  surface  of  the  glass 
with  gin  to  reniove  t  he  stains  ;  then  rub  with  a  clotht 
Sipped  in  powdered  "blue.  Polish  vvith  a  silk  handker- 
chief.   Be  careful  not  to  touch  the4l"ames. 

Bdrnished  Stkel  Grates. — Use  only  the  finest 
emery  powder  and  sweet  oil  on  a  piece  of  fine  old 
flannel ;  rub  the  grate  always  in  the  eame  direction, 
not  backwards  and  forwards,  and  then  carefully  polish 
it  off  with  a  soft  clean  wash  leather. 

Home-made  Noyat. — Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
6wtet  almonds  and  the  same  i|u;i!itity  of  bitter  ditto, 
both  blanched,  and  cut  small,  with  one  povuid  of  loaf 
sugar,  into  a  quart  of  British  gin.  Keej)  them  in  a 
warm  place  ;  mis  and  stir  them  frequently  during  a 
fortnight,  then  strain  and  filter  into  your  liquor 
bottles. 

Soda  Cakk. — Mix  well  a  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of 
Boda  with  a  pound  uf  fliJur  ;  put  to  it  half  a  pound  of 
butter  melted,  three  eggs  well  Ijcaten  up,  half  a  pound 
of  currants,  half  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar,  and  a 
few  bruised  carraway  seeds.  As  soon  as  all  is  thoroughly 
incorporated,  bake  your  cake  in  a^iirisk  oven. 

Scallops.- — Stew  them  in  water  or  broth,  with  a 
httle  pepper,  butter,  and  tlour,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  or 
more,  till  tender.  -  They  can  then  be  served,  like  stewed 
oysters,  on  toast,  or  scalloped,  or  fried,  or  put  into  a 
pie.  For  patties,  they  must  be  wel^  chopped  and 
stirred  up  together  with  some  delicate,  yet  well-sea- 
soned, sauce. 

Glazed  Turnips. — Peel  small  turnips  thick,-  and 
make  them  similal-  in  size  and  shape  ;  acald  them  iive 
minutes  in  water  boiling,  galloping  ;  then  put  them 
into  a  stewpan  to  finish  cooking,  with  strong  veal  stock, 
a  good  lump  of  butter,  and  three  or  four  lumps  of 
sugar.  When  terider,  arrange  them  oji  a  dish  ;  add  a 
httle  browning  to  your  sauce,  reduce  it,  and  pour  it 
boiling  over  the  turnips. 

Custards. — To  every  pint^  of  thin  cream  put  three 
eggs,  leav-ing  out  the  white  of  one  ;  stir  these  together 
steadily  and  continuously  ;  srweeten  to  your  taste.  It 
is  usual  to  flavour  boiled  custards  with  lemon  ptel  and 
brandy,  but  their  taste  may  be  Viiried  -vvith  other  in- 
gredients. AVhen  worked  to  the  j)roper  consistency 
and  smoothness  pour  your  custards  into  gl^sse?,  grate 
a  dust  of  nutmeg  over  the  top  of  each,  ailfl  store 
them  up  until  wanted  in  the  coole.st  corner 'of  your 
pantry. 

MuLLlGAT.vwNT  Soup — Slice  and  peel  twelve  good-' 
tized  onions  ;  fry  them  in  butter,  with  a  full  table- 
spoonful  of  curry  powder.  Put  them  into  a  stewpan 
with  two  quarts  of  good  real  stock  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  mace,  thickening  v/ith.  a  little  fiour.  Stew  for 
m  hour,  and  pass  it  through  a  sieve.  If  not  quite 
thick  enough,  add  a  little  more  flour  and  butter.  Cut 
up  a  cold  chicken  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it  into  the 
Boup  with  a  teacupful  of  cream.  Give  a  final  boil  and 
serve. 

Mutton  Kidneys  Boiled. — Peel  off  the  thin  outer 
skin  of  the  kidneys,  split  them  down  the  middle  on 
the  hollow  side,  without  entirely  separating  then-i  ; 
sprinkle  their  inner  surfaceswith  pepper  and  salt.  The 
kidneys  bhould  only  be  turned  once  on  the  gridiron; 
therefore,  to  keep  the  gravy  in,  expose  the  cut  side 
first  to  the  action'  of  the  fire,  afterwards  the  outer  side. 
If  taken  off  the  gridiron  at  exactly  the  right  moment, 
they  will  be  tender,  and  full  of  gravy  ;  if  allowed  to 
remain  too  long  they  will  be  dry,  leathery,  and  shri- 
velled up.  When  the  kidneys  are  dished,  put  into 
the  middle  of  each  a  piece  of  sweet  butter  as  big  as  a 
hazel  nut,  and  a  good  pinch  of  finely-chopped  parsley 
and  chevril,  to  which  some  cooks  add  spring  onions 
or  chives. 


The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  leaves  England  on  the 
30th  inst.  for  Russia. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  will  preside  at  the  annual 
meet  ing  of  the  Devon  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
.It  Newton  Abbot,  on  Jan.  1st,  and  two  or  three 
M.P.s are  also  expected  to  attend. 

.  A  Cargo  of  Firkakms. — A  French  vessfl  has  ar- 
rived in  Newport  from  Brest  with  a  cargo  of  fireai-ms 
and  cartridges,  and  a  number  of  cases  believed  to  be 
pncked  with  various  kinds  of  ammunition.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  shewas  destined  for  One  of  the  Spanish 
portji,  which  «he  was  unable  to  reach,  the  arms  &c., 
t'ciiig  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Carli,>ts.  Strict  watch 
.  is  ke.)*  on  the  slii)',  wLith  her  agents  have  commenced 
to  unloa^d  into  two  Sfg^yei  ci'aft  w54ipii  i{^Te  t§g|i 
brought  abp^sj^Q. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


Flower  Garden. — Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. — 
When  entering  upon  planting  operations  one  of  the 
primary  cgnsidcrations  should  be  a  study  of  the  laws 
of  pjitiportion.  Every  tree  should  be  planted  only 
with 'a  view  to  its  ultimate  effect  upon  the  mansion 
and  its  imme<liate  surroundings.  A  tree  to  be,  not 
only  when  planted,  but  onwards,  an  object  of  in- 
creasing lieauty,  must  be  in  perfect  kee))ing  with  the 
size  and  limits  of  the  ground  surrounding  it.  Too 
frequently  we  meet  with  the  Cedar  of  Lcbannon 
planted  so  near  to  the  house  ;i.s  to  dwarf  it,  and  shut 
out  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  sun  and  air  there- 
from. Again,  how  frequently  do  we  .see  the  more  mo- 
dern Wcllingtonia  ami  Cedrus  Deodara  planted  so 
clpae  to  the  house  as  to  prove  a  disfigurement  to  the 
whole  place.  These  instances  arc  an  ample  excuse  for 
my  drawing  attention  to  such  errors  in  planting.  I 
would  assert  that  no  individual  tree  should  be  planted 
nearer  to  the  house  or  man.iion  than  its  ultimate 
height,  once  doubled,  would  amount  to.  Say  a  tree's 
aggregate  height  when  finally  grown  is  50  feet,  it  should 
be  planted  not  less  than  100  feet  from  the  house.  Bear 
in  mind,  1  am  now  fashioning  my  remarks  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  thou.san^l-and-one  villiifi  and  places  of 
limited  area  one  meets  with  in  every  district. 

For  smaller  places  I  would  strongly  recommend  Cu" 
pressus  Lawsoniana,  than  which  a  more  graceful  ob- 
ject does  not  exist  when  it  attains  to  18  or  "JU  feet;  in- 
deed it  is  an  elegant  plant  at  all  stages.  Even  more 
beautiful,  but  less  in  the  aggregate  size,  is  C.  Law- 
soniana gracilis,  which  has  a  distinct  and  beaittiful 
feathery  appearance.  Cedrus  Deodara  would  be  at 
home  on  any  lower  ground  level  that  may  exist  near  a 
house  with  limited  grounds.  Cryptomeria  clegans  is, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  one  of  the  "  coming  trees,"  as 
all  young  ones  give  great  promise  so  far  ;  besides,  the 
peculiar  dark  tint  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  plant  in 
winter  is  beautiful  by  contrast  with  all  other  shrubs. 

Hardy  Fkuit  Garden. — Proceed  with  the  pruning 
and  nailing  of  wall  t)-ees  at  every  favourable  opportu- 
nily,  and  endeavour  to  get  as  much  of  this  work  done 
as  possible  at  this  season,  so  as  not  to  have  much  of 
it  to  do  in  spring  when  so  many  other  matters  demand 
attention.  The  proper  thmning  of  the  spurs  is  a  mat- 
ter of  gwsat  importiuice,  and  is  too  often  altogether 
neglected.  These  should  now  be  well  thinned,  cutting 
away  all  the  weake.st,  and  retaining  only  the  plumpest 
and  best  bnds.  Buils  that  are  nearest  the  origin  of 
the  spur,  when  plump  and  well-developed,  should  be 
retained  in  preference  to  those  nearer  the  end  of  the 
spurs.  The  object  in  view  should  be  to  obtain  buds 
near  home,  and  to  have  the  spurs  at  proper  distances, 
f o  that  the  sun  and  air  may  be  freely  admitted  to  them, 
and  the  buds  benefited  thereby.  The  thiiming  of  the 
buds  now  strengthens  those  left,  and  goes  far  to  in- 
sure the  setting  of  the  fruit.  Continue  to  plant  fruit 
trees  as  previously  directed.  Give  all  newly  planted 
trees  a  good  mvdching  of  half:rotton  manure,  and 
secure  standards  properly  to  stakes  to  prevent  their 
being  blown  about  by  the  winds.  If  not  already  done, 
cuttings  of  gooseberries  and  currants  should  be  put  in 
without  delay.    Manure,  di-ess,  and  dig  borders. 

Fruit  Houses. — Vines. — Where  early  forcing  has 
been  commenced,  the  vines  will  now  be  swelhng,  and 
in  some  cases  bursting  their  buds.  These  will  require 
a  rise  of  temperature,  but  it  must  be  given  cautiously 
now  that  the  days  are  so  short  and  sunless  ;  from 
60  degs.  at  night  with  10  clegs,  of  a  rise  by  day  will  be 
sufficient.  Disbud  them  by  degrees,  I'emoving  the 
weakest  buds,  where  more  than  the  number  required 
show  themselves.  Syringing  may  be  discontinued  at 
this  stage,  the  necessary  moisture  being  supplied  by 
sprinkling  the  paths,  &c.  Give  air  on  every  favour- 
able opportunity,  and  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon 
with  sun-heat.  Let  the  atmo.spheric  moisture  be  in 
proportion  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  as. on  cold  dull 
days  when  air  cannot  be  admitted  the  interior  of  the 
house  is  colder  also,  less  moisture  being  required, 
and  vice  versa.  If  the  bed  of  fermenting  material  on 
the  inside  border  shows  any  signs  of  losing  its  virtue, 
a  little  fresh  leaves  and  litter  should  be  added.  Should 
the  border  require  any  water,  let  it  be  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  interior  of  the  house.  Prune  and 
otherwise  get  ready  all  vines  from  which  the  fruit  has 
been  cut,  and  which  are  thoroughly  ripe.  Save  all 
the  ej''es  r^uired,  choosing  the  healthiest  and  best 
matured  wood  If  p.-)iuting  or  early  repairs  are  re- 
quired in  such  houses,  now  is  the  best  time  to  have 
them  ioue.    For  other  ^etgj)§  refer  tp  fori^er  cd- 


FACETLE. 


Golden  dreams  ofteij  make  men  awake  hungry. 

Light  employment — Building  castles  in  the  air. 

An  effective  sharp-shooter— an  aching  tooth. 

The  end  of  a  candle  is  to  give  light. 

Where  was  the  first  nail  struck  !    On  the  head. 

Why  should  a  spider  be  a  good  Correspondent  ?  Be* 
cause  he  drops  a  Une  by  every  post. 

"  Doctor,  how  can  I  expand  my  chest?"  "  By  con- 
stantly carrying  a  large  heart  in  it." 

What  relatives  ought  to  make  the  beet  pedestrians  ? 
Step-sons. 

^Vhat  two  colours  are  undiscernible  ?  Invisible  green 
and  blind-man's  buff. 

Leisure  is  a  pleasant  garment,  but  it  will  not  do  for 
constant  wear. 

The  man  who  couldn't  find  his  match  went  to  bee 
in  the  dark. 

What  are  the  oldest  tops  in  the  world  ?  Mountain- 
tops. 

What  fruit  is  the  most  visionary  ?  •  The  apple  of  the 
eye. 

What  is  that  which  the  dead  and  Uving  do  at  the 
.same  time  ?    They  go  round  with  the  world. 

Why  is  a  tattler  very  unlike  a  piirror  ?  Because 
the  oiie  speaks  without  reflecting,  the  other  reflect* 
without  speaking. 

What  is  the  difference  between  twice  twenty-eight 
and  twice  eight  and  twenty  ?  Twenty,  because  twiw 
twenty-eight  are  fifty-six,  and  twice  eight  and  twentj 
are  thirty-six. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  cashier  and  a 
schoolmaster  ?  One  minds  the  till,  the  other  tills  the 
mind. 

Wliy  Ls  a  town  in  Essex  hke  a  noisy  dog  ?  Because 
it  is  Barking. 

Why  is  it  dangerous  to  take  a  walk  in  the  woods  in 
spring  ?    Because  the  trees  are  shooting. 

Why  is  Ireland  like  a  sealed  bottle  of  champagne  ? 
Because  there  is  a  Cork  in  it. 

Why  are  fowls  the  most  economical  things  farmers 
keep  ?    Because,  for  every  gi'ain  they  give  a  peck. 

\^^ly  is  a  locomotive  engine  like  a  quack  doctor  ? 
Because  they  are  both  given  to  pufl&ng. 

What  trade  is  it  whose  best  -wwfks  are  trampled 
under  foot  ?  _  A  shoemaker. 

Name  me  and  you  bieuk  me.  Silence. 

What  belongs  to  j'ourself  and  is  -used  by  everyone 
more  than  yourself  <    Your  name. 

Why  is  a  flatterer  like  a  microscope  ?  Because  h« 
magnifies  small  things. 

Why  are  your  lips  always  at  variance  ?  Because 
words  are  frequently  passing  between  them. 

What  parts  of  speech  are  shopkeepers  most  anxiouB 
to  sell  ?  Articles. 

When  are  soldiers  stronger  than  elephants  ?  When 
they  carry  a  fortress. 

Why  is  a  partner  m  a  joint-stock  concern  like  a 
ploughman  ?    Because  he  is  a  shareholder. 

When  is  a  wall  like  a  fish  ?    When  it  is  scaled. 

When  are  boots  like  blossoms !  When  they  are  OD 
the  trees. 

What  brush  sweeps  the  floor  clean  ?    The  broom. 

AVhy  is  the  letter  G  like  sun  •  Because  it  is  th£ 
centre  of  light. 

What  trade  is  every  child  ?    A  player. 

When  is  a  waiter  like  a  racehorse  When  he  runs 
for  the  plate. 

Why  is  a  bad  epigram  like  a  bad  pencil  ?  It  has  nc 
point. 

Why  is  a  bad  picture  like  weak  tea  ?  It  is  notjwell 
drawn. 

Why  is  a  jailer  like  a  musician  ?  He  finger  s  ths 
keys. 

Why  is  an  angle  the  nearest  approach  to  infalhbi- 
lity  ?  Because,  though  it  may  not  be  always  right,  it 
is  never  wrong. 

What  is  the  difference  between  love  and  law  ?  In 
love  the  attachment  precedes  the  declaration,  in  law 
the  declaration  precedes  the  attachment. 

When  may  a  ship  be  said  to  be  m  love  ?  1st — When 
she  is  a  ship  of  great  size  (sighs).  ■2nd — When  she 
wants  a  mate.  3rd — When  she  is  tender  to  a  man-of- 
war.  4th — \\'hen  she  hugs  the  -wind  ?  6th — \\Tipn 
she  is  after  a  consort.  6th — When  she  is  atta-ihcd 
to  a  buoy  (boy). 

What  is  that  which  we  wish  for,  and  when  ob- 
tained we  never  know  we  have  it  ?  Sleep. 

Which  would  travel  fastest — a  man  with  one  sack  ■.  f 
flour  on  his  b  ii.k,  or  .x  man  with  two  sacks  '  The  man 
With  two  sacks,  as  they  vrould  be  lighter  than  one  sack 
of  flpur. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Emir  of  Cabool  is  seriously  ill. 
Distuibances  have  broken  out  at  Balkh. 

The  English  Embassy  has  b  —i^^^^l  ot  Yaakand 

trith  gieat  honour.  ~ 

The  bakers  .seek  to  obtain  t' 
A  \Tork  on  C'hiistma.s  ni^ht. 

The  quarantine  imposed  r 
rivivls  from  the  Black  Sea  vra 
Mr.  Bancroft,  the  Americ; 
soon  resign  and  return  to  A;  / ' 

Ltird  Derby  has  postpone 
until  16th  January.  ~ 

Mr.  A.  lloyse,  S.I.,  has 
more,  in  place  of  the  late  '.^ 

The  opening  of  the-  Libr 
pc»tponed, 

A  telegram  has  been 
Hagiie,  annonncing  the  'M^f\fW  ^ 
_  The  Empress  Eugenie  V     'l-'*^  C5 
Windsor,  Dec.  18,  retu 
after  luncheon. 

The  three   men,  Da 
now  lying  in  Durham  ,Ti 
will  all  be  executed  on  Jj 
The  lUusti-ated  Lon. 
Bovill's  est;ite  has  been 
of  ilr.  Crawshay  under 

A   Paris  telegram  m         ,  _^ 

double  tlie  tax  on  v.i       |L  tL  S| 
Assembly  before  Januai 
The  Bank  of  Bengal  : 
6  for  bills  under  three  i 
bills  over  three  months. 
The   London  Board 
on  tiie  Thames  Embar 
Stuart  Mill. 

There  are  at  present  9 
the  T.-orkhousa  of  Th 
ceipt  of  out-door  relitf. 
,  Racine's  234th  annivt.  _ 
Paris  Odeon  by  the  p*5 
vrhole  ot  MendelsshonV 

Sir  Joseph  cweii,  1    Y  class  of  Goods 

Tyne,  died  un  Dectm  , 
Hull,  Bluydon-on-Tyni 
ilr.  H.  E.  Cram"-H' 
mated  to  the  Provoi& 
^uence  of  his  ill-heal 
The  Paris  Odeon  1. 
in  tour  acts,  by  Mad 
picscut^ition  of  whic 
«    A  f,auiphifct  entit 
1370,  has  beea  3eii:e( 
frontier  of  Belgiuiij 
Otfenbuch  has  Icf  ; 
rest  after  his  luteac 
the  score  of  l)rjjli. 
to  considerabl}"  iii< 
Professor  Owen 
London  cla^',  a  fossi 
of  the  Australian 
have  been  web-foote 
It  is  stated  that  (., 
from  the  Khedive  th 
tion  into  Upper  Kg\ 
with  aicretiit  of  £101 
Tlie  American  Oc^ 
admits  that  the  Virj 
American  ilaj,  Tl___ 
newil  is  tremendous. 

His  Excellency  .?  Q 
pleased  to  excu.se  '  t  O 
taking  the  otfice  of 
\&7i  on  account  of 

The  repairs  to 
injuries  received 
rnuue,  are  now 
C'j=t  20,001)  francs. 
At  tlie  Bankrii 
failure  w.is  annc/ 


the  stntcraent  published  in  several  foreign)  papers  that 
the  Emperor  of  Austi'ia  woi.di.1  arrive  St.  Peters- 
burg on  the  13th  of  February. 

The  iVeit'    Fori    Herald  says  that  for  the  fir.5t 
time  in  the  history  of  the  LTnited  States  the  Presi- 
A^-^t'a   message  this  year  contains  no  allusion  to 
rovidence. 

nfluential  Legitimists  are  endeavouring,  the 
■e.spoudent  of  the  J luLjieiatance  Beige  writes, 
the  Comte  de  Cliambord  to  take  up  his  re- 
Paris  or  at  Versailles. 

;ram  from  Rome,  dated  Dec.  19,  says  : — 
t^hly  probable  that  an  linglish  Prelate  will 
,cd  Cardinal  at  the  Second  Consistory  which 
■Id  at  Easter." 

ubardment  of  Carthagena  continues  and  the 
on  of  another  battery  of  heavy  guns  has 
jleted  here  by  the  besiegers.  A  terrible  ex- 
a  powder  magazine  has  occurred  in  Cartha- 
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men, 
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lels, 
s, 

lods, 
othing. 


•(lannut.  is  the  name  of  a  new  monthly 
i  tor  the  new  year.  It  is  .specially  intended 
;  men,  and  will  be  e:lited  by  Mr.  George 
,  F.R.G.S.,  F.C.S.     The  price  will  be  four- 

'he  states  that  the  new  Ppstmaster-General 
sd  the  Government  to  accede  to  the  increased 
?muneratiou  for  the  Post  Office  employes, 
.ed  for  by  Mr.  Moiisell.  The  advance  was 
(Jed  on  threat  of  Dr.  Playfair's  resignation, 
'buck  has  written  a  letter  to  his  Sheffield 
e  to  aiy  that  aftliough  his  friends  at  home 
election  contest  would  endanger  his  life,  he 
)od  health,  and  is  prepared,  . to  die  in  har 

;  from  Havanna  state  tliat  the  steamer  San- 
succt-ssfully  landed  a  tilibustering  expedition 
and  that  a  body  of  iusurgents  had  surpii-ed 
liaiJs,  of  v.hom  they  killed  200  and  cap- 
). 

lohe  is  infoi  med  that  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  has 
■d  to  resign  if  the  Govenmient  VTuuld  not 
1    increased   rate  of  pay  tu  the  Po.st-otfice 
The  Government  has,  consequenth",  grant-ed 
;.ased  scale  .vainly  urged  by  >[r.  Monsell. 
enealy,  being  unwell,  was  absent  fruin  court 
'.)th  Dee.,  and  Dr. Cooper  Wylde  applied  to  ad- 
onee  for  the  Christinas  holidays.    The  court 
.■d,  but  intimated  that  they  should  expfjot  Dr. 
to  close  within  a  week  after  re-asseinbling. 
owe  has  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Andrew  John- 
P.,  stating  that  he  has  been  misrepresented  on 
1  ■■iiig  question,  and  that  his  remaiks  thereou 
bearing  whatever  on  any  place  except  the 
-lis. 

epo'rt  that  JIarshal  M;icmahou  was  indisposed 
adicted.  The  Miir.shars  liealth  is  at  present 
it.  Mar.shal  Bazaine  will  lea\v  this  week  for 
e  of  detention  at  the    lakmd  of  Saiute  Mar- 
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merclinnt,  Finsbury,  liabilities  i:viu,uuu,  assets  j.^,^. 
Mr.  Sliurbrook  has  been  appointed  receiver. 

The  German  Government  is  engaged  in  preparations 
for  despatching  the  ironclad  Crown  Prince  and  the  cor- 
vette Augusta  to  Eastern  Asia,  in  order  to  defend 
Oeriiiau  interests  ia  JIanila. 

The  war  in  Atchin  is  being  actively  fought  out.  The 
Dutch  have  captured  some  imjjortant  positions,  and 
were  driving  tlie  enemy  before  them,  but  the  Chinese 
obstinately  contest  every  step  of  the  passage. 

The  OJicial  lJuurnal  de    St.  Petersburg  contr£<dicts 


)ec.  l-7tli  ?,000  miners  met  at  Seahara,  t^  assoj-t 
laiuis  to  tile  franchise.  They  uiiaiumou.sly  de- 
o  bring  forwanl  tlieir  setietary,  Mr.  Crawford 
i)-liameiitary  cauditlate  for  the  city  of  Durham 
general  eli.cf  ion. 

-Chancellor  Malins  has   ivfused  to  grant  un 
■•ion   i'c.'trainin:!;  the    Liverpool  I'liderwriters 
ition  from  continuing  in  their  register  of  iron 
to  put  agai|^st  the  name  of  the  Tyne  Queen  the 
'  class  suspended,  IcS  71." 

jiiercing  of  the  t-jt.  Gothard  tunnel  has  adv.H,noed, 
tl;e  month  of  October,  on  thonortli,  70  metre.s, 
altogether  on  that  side  44tJ  metres,  and  on  the 

00  metres,  making  470  inelres.  The  total  al- 
excavated  is.        metres,  leaving  13,998  metres^ 

1  be  accom)dished. 

a  meeting  of  the  South  Wule.sCoal  0>vner,-i'  Asso 
a,  under  ti»e  pce.sidency  i.f  Mr.  l''othergill,  M.P.. 
•c  19,  a  deed  of  association,  setting  forth  the  regu- 
irraiigements  with  the  S.iuth  VValfs  coal  workers, 
adopted.  The  clauses  r^  luting  to  di.-charge  notes 
been  modified. 

e  Manchester,  Sh&lfieid,  and  Liucolii  -hire  line  of 
nunvay  is  the  .scene  of  the  late..t  raihv.iy  colli:;ioii.  A 
passenger  train  dashed  into  a  c(j;d  train  which  Wi^s 
being  shunted,  and  a  gre.it  number  of  persons  were 
severely  cut  and  bruised,  but,  fortunately,  nope  were 
fatally  injured.  , 

A  list  of  additions  to  the  peerage  has  been  submittal 
to  her  Majesty  by  the  Piinie  Minister,  and  has  received 
the  Royal  .sanction.  The  list  includes  Ailniind 
Howard,  Lord  Chii;i  Justice  CLul;  (Seotl.iud).  h^.vA 
Cliief  Justice  Culeiidae,  uuj  the  lUjUt  Wjh.  ^V,  iioij- 
sel!. 


Lord  Carnarvon,  speaking  at  a  banquet  at  Newbury, 
adverted  to  the  Ashantee  wtr,  and  said  he  doubted  that 
all  the  gold  said  to  be  in  Coomassie  would  pay  for  the 
railway  which  was  sent  out,  but  which  would  have  tc 
be  sent  back.  There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  from 
the  King  of  A.shantee.  His  lordship  expre.ssed  his  con- 
fidence in  the  conduct  of  the  naval  and  militaiy 
forces,  no  matter  what  the,  ultimate  result  of  the  ex- 
pedition might  be. 

Numerous  employers  of  labour  in  Paris,  in  view  of 
the  scarcity  of  skilled  workmen,  have  informed  the 
Government  that  they  are  willing  to  receive  back  into 
their  employmrnt  those  least  implicated  in  the  Coca- 
inune,  if  the  Government  will  grant  an  amnesty.  Tht 
Duke  de  Broglie  has  assured  the  members  of  the  Eight 
that  the  Government  has  no  idga  of.  r«tummg  tg 
Paris. 

At  a  meeting  of  engineers  held  in  Southwark  on 
Dec.  20,  ccuitradiction  was  given  to  a  statement  put 
forward  hy  the  emi)loyers,  to  the  efiect  that  no  firms 
had  conceded  the  advance  of  2tf.  per  week  demandad. 
It  was  stated  that  the  men  on  strike  received  9s.  per 
week,  and  Is.  for  each  child,  besides  which  the  society 
men  collected  3s.  C^,d.  for  each  non-society  man.  Nc 
definite  resolution  was  taken. 

According  to  the  Berlin  journals,  the  voluntary  tes- 
timony of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia  at  the 
recent  trial  of  Mar.shal  Bazaine,  was  indirectly  pro- 
v(jked  by  the  French  Court-martial.  It  is  stated  that 
at  the  request  of  the'  Prince  the  former  chief  of  the 
general  stall'  of  the  second  army.  General  von  Stiehle, 
drew  up  a  memoi-andum  about  the  situation  of  Marshal 
Bazaine  at  Metz,  which  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  jSIarshal  couhl  not  break'  througli  the  German 
lines  if  he  paid  the  slightest  regard  to  the  principles 
of  a  rational  war.  P.y  order  of  the  Prince,  General 
von  vStiehle  sent  the  memorandum  to  the  Court-martial, 
but  not  the  sli,ghtest  notice  was  taken  of  it.  It  was 
in  coBseqiieuce  of  this  that  Prince  Fiederick  Charles, 
for  reasons  easily  understood,  took  an  opportunity  of 
giving  his  jjersonal  te.jtiniuiiy  in  favour  of  the  Marshal, 
and  to  seiidj  the  two  well-known  letters  to  Maitre 
Lachaud,  who  made  use  of  them  at  the  trial.  We 
may  add  to  this,  that  it  is^feported  on  good  authority 
that  Marshal  Ba/.aiue,  who  was  very  reserved' in  his 
I'emarks  about  \*arious  persons  at  his  examination,  is 
in  the  possession  of  documents  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, which  he  did  not  wish  to  use  at  the  trial.  A 
friend  of  the  Marshal  —who  is  very  much  devoted  to 
him — is  about  to  puMish  them.  -M.  Lachaud  thought 
the  use  of  the  docum'eiits'at  the  trial  unne^-essary,  as 
he  was  fully  convinced  that  his  client  wotild  be 
acquitted.  It  is  .said  that  this  corre.?pondonce  will 
thi'ow  a  light  on  many  points  which  have  not  as  yet 
been  cleared  up. 

An  Irishman  named  Dennis  Tolam,  who  died  at 
Cork,  possessed  of  consiiierable  wealth,  in  the  year 
170^1,  left  a  singular  will,  containing  the  foUowing  tes- 
tamentary dispositions  : — "  I  leave  to  my  sister-in-law 
four  old  stockings,  which  will  be  foujid  under  my 
mattress,  to  the  l  iglit.  Item  ;  To  my  nephew,  Michael 
Tarle.j,  two  oiltl  socks  ami  a  green  nightcap.  Item  : 
To  Lieutenant  Jolin  Stein,  a  blue  stocking,  with  an 
red  cloak.  Item  :  To  my  cqi.isin,  Barbara  Dolan,  my 
old  boot  with  led  tiaiiiiel  pocket.  Item:  To  Hannah, 
my  llousekeeijer,  my  Jir<jkeii  water-jug.  After  the 
death  of  Uie  testator,  the  legatees  having  been  con-, 
vened  by  the  notary  to  be  piesent  at  the  reading  of  the 
will,  eacli,  as  Jie  or  she  was  iiauu-il,  shrugged  their 
shouhlers  and  otherwise  expie-.^id  a  contemptuous 
<tisappoiiitmeiit,  while  parties  uiiiuteiested  in  the  suc- 
cession could  'Hot  n-frain  from  laughing  at  the,ie 
ridiculous,  not  to  .say  insulting,  legacies.  All  were 
leaving  the  room,  after  signifying  their  intention  oi 
renouncing  their  bequests,  when  the  last  named, 
HftTiiiah,  fiaving  testified  her  indignation  by  kicking 
away  the  broken  pitrlu-r,  a  nuniljer  of  coins  rolled  out 
(jf  it  :  the  other  individuals,  astonished  at  the  unex- 
pected incident,  began  to  think  better  of  their  deter- - 
nunation,  and  requested  permission  tu  examine  the 
article,?  ilevised  to  them,  it  is  needless  to  say  that, 
on  proceeding  to  the  search,  tlie  st(jckingjs,  socks, 
jiocket,  dte.,  soon  betrayed  by  their  weight  the  value 
of  tlieir  contents,  ami  the  hoard  of  the  testator,  thua 
fairly  distributed,  left  on  the  muids  of  the  legatees  a 
very  diti'ereiit  impression  of  his  wortli. 

Th)-:  VlLl.K  pii  H.WKi:. — Judge  Peckham,  one  of  the 
judges  of  tiie  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New 
\  oik,  was  among  those  who  lust  their  lives  when  ^he 
Ville  du  Havre  went  down.  His  brother,  Iilr.  G.  W. 
Pcckhatn,  of  Milwaukee,  hearing  suddenly  of  this  cida- 
lu'^y,  became  ^ampoiariiy  insane  and  was  found 
di  offued  in  the  l^Jilwaukee  river. 
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house;hold  mems. 

StaiBS  on  tlis  hands  can  be  removed  by  rubbing 
them  with  a  slice  of  lemon. 

To  Clkan  MiiiRORs.- — Wet  the  surface  of  the  glass 
with  gin  to  remove  the  stains  ;  then'  rub  with  a  clotlx 
dipped  in  powdered 'blue.  Polish  with  a  silk  handker- 
chief.   Be  careful  not  to  touch  the^-»mes. 

BOKNISHED  tiTKEL  Gratrs. — U.se  Only  the  finest 
emery  powder  and  sweet  oil  on  a  piece  of  fine  old 
flannel ;  rub  the  grate  always  in  the  same  direction, 
not  backwards  and  forwards,  and  then  carefully  .polish 
it  off  with  a  soft  clean  wash  leather. 

Home-made  Noyat', — Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
sweet  almonds  and  the  same  ijuantity  of  bitter  ditto, 
both  blanched,  and  cut  small,  with  one  pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  into  a  quart  of  British  gin.  Keep  them  in  a 
warm  place  ;  mix  and  stir  them  frequently  din-ing  a 
fortnight,  then  strain  and  filter  into  your  liquor 
bottles. 

Soda  Cake. — Mix  well  a  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of 
Boda  with  a  pound  of  flour  ;  put  to  it  half  a  pound  of 
butter  melted,  three  eggs  well  l^eaten  up,  half  a  pound 
of  currants,  half  a  pouud  of  powdered  sugar,  and  a 
few  bruised  carraway  seeds.  As  .soon  as  all  is  thoroughly 
incorporated,  bake  your  cake  in  a^jprisk  oven. 

Scallops. — Stew  them  in  water  or  broth,  with  a 
httle  pepper,  butter,  and  Hour,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  or 
more,  till  tender.  •  They  can  then  be  served,  like  stewed 
oysters,  on  toast.,  or  scalloped,  or  fried,  or  put  into  a 
pie.  For  patties,  they  must  he  welh  chopped  and 
stirred  up  together  with  some  delicate,  yet  well-sea- 
joned,  sauce. 

Glazed  Tornips. — Peel  small  turnips  thick,  and 
make  them  similat  in  size  and  shape  ;  scald  them  five 
minutes  in  water  boiling,  galloping  ;  then  put  them 
into  a  Ete\\'pan  to  fiuish  cooking,  with  strong  veal  stock, 
a  good  lump  of  butter,  and  three  or  four  lumps  of 
sugar.  When  tertder,  arrange  them  on  a  dish  ;•  add  a 
little  browning  to  your  sauce,  reduce  it,  and  pour  it 
boiling  over  the  turnips. 

Custabds. — To  every  pint^  of  thin  cream  put  three 
eggs,  leaving  out  the  white  of  one  ;  stir  these  together 
steadily  and  continuously  ;  sweeten  to  your  taste.  It 
is  usual  to  flavour  boiled  custards  with  lemon  ptel  and 
brandy,  but  their  taste  may  be  V;iried  \iith.  other  in- 
gredients. When  worked  to  the  ^H'oper  consistency 
and  smoothness  pour  your  custards  into  gl^sse?,  grate 
a  dust  of  nutmeg  over  the  top  of  each,  aiifl  store 
them  up  until  waufed  in  the  coolest  corner  '  of  your 
pantry. 

MuLLtG.^TAWNT  Soup — Slice  and  peel  twelve  good-' 
sized  onions  ;  fry  them  in  butter,  with  a  full  table- 
spoonful  of  curry  powder.  Put  them  into  a  stewpan 
with  two  quarts  of  good  real  stock  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  mace,  thickening  with  a  little  flour.  Stew  for 
in  hour,  and  pass  it  through  a  sieve.  If  not  quite 
thick  enough,  add  a  little  more  flour  and  butter.  Cut 
up  a  cold  chicken  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it  into  the 
6oup  with  a  teacupful  of  cream.  Give  a  final  boil  aud 
serve. 

Mutton  Kidneys  Boiled. — Peel  off  the  thin  outer 
skin  of  the  kidneys,  split  them  down  the  middle  on 
the  hollow  side,  vvithout  entirely  separating  them  ; 
sprinkle  their  inner  surfaceswith  pepper  and  salt.  The 
kidneys  should  only  be  turned  once  on  the  gridiron ; 
therefore,  to  keep  the  gravy  in,  expose  the  cut  side 
first  to  the  action'  of  the  fire,  afterwards  the  outer  side. 
If  taken  off  the  gridiron  at  exactly  the  right  moment, 
they  will  be  tender,  aud  f\ill  of  gravy  ;  if  allowed  to 
remain  too  long  they  will  be  dry,  leathery,  and  shri- 
velled up.  When  the  kidneys  are  dished,  put  into 
the  middle  of  each  a  piece  of  sweet  butter  as  big  as  a 
hazel  nut,  and  a  good  pinch  of  finely-chopped  parsley 
and  chevril,  to  which  some  cooks  add  spring  onions 
or  chives. 


The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  leaves  England  on  the 
30th  inst.  for  Russia. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  will  preside  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Devon  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
nt  Newton  Abbot,  on  Jan.  1st,  and  two  or  three 
M.P.s  are  also  expected  to  attend. 
,  A  Cargo  of  I'ireahmr. — A  French  vessel  his  ar- 
rived in  Newport  fium  Brest  with  a  cargo  of  firearms 
and  cartridges,  aud  a  number  of  cases  believed  to  be 
packed  with  various  kinds  of  ammunition.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  shewas  destined  for  one  of  the  Spanish 
ports,  which  she  was  unable  to  reach,  the  arms  &c., 
heing  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Carh.-ts.  Strict  watch 
.  is  kep*:  on  the  ship,  wbich  her  agents  have  commenced 
to  unload  into  two  craft  wl^fb  ^ave  b§?B 

brought  abg£6j[^^ 


GARDEN  3IEMS. 


Flower  Garden. — Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. — 
When  entering  upon  planting  operations  one  of  the 
primary  cynsiderations  should  be  a  .study  of  the  laws 
of  idtjportion.  Kvery  tree  should  be  planted  only 
with 'a  view  to  its  ultimate  effect  upon  the  mansion 
aud  its  irnmodiate  surroundings.  A  tree  to  be,  not 
only  when  .planted,  but  onwanl.s,  an  object  of  in- 
creasing beauty,  must  be  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
size  and  limits  of  the  ground  surrouuding  it.  Too 
frequently  we  meet  with  the  Cedar  <jf  Lcbannon 
planted  so  near  to  the  house  iis  to  dwarf  it,  and  shut 
out  at  one  and  the  .same  time  the  sun  and  air  there- 
from. Again,  how  frequently  do  we  .see  the  more  mo- 
dern WcUiugtonia  and  Cedrus  Deodara  jilanted  so 
close  to  the  house  as  to  prove  a  disfigurement  to  the 
whole  place.  These  instances  are  an  ample  excuse  for 
my  drawing  attention  to  such  errors  in  planting.  I 
would  assert  that  no  individual  tree  should  be  planted 
nearer  to  the  house  or  mansion  than  its  ultimate 
height,  once  doubled,  would  amount  to.  Say  a  tree's 
aggregat-e  height  when  finally  grown  is  50  feet,  it  should 
be  planted  not  less  than  100  feet  from  the  house.  Bear 
in  mind,  1  am  now  fashioning  my  remarks  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  thousanfl-and-one  villas  and  places  of 
limited  area  oue  meets  with  in  every  district. 

For  smaller  places  I  would  strongly  recommend  Cu' 
pressus  Lawsoniana,  than  which  a  more  graceful  ob- 
ject does  not  exist  when  it  attains  to  18  or  '20  feet;  in- 
deed it  is  an  elegant  plant  at  all  stages.  P^ven  more 
beautiful,  but  less  in  the  aggregate  aize,  is  C.  Law- 
soniana gracilis,  which  has  a  distinct  and  beautiful 
feathery  appearance.  Cedrus  Deodara  would  be  at 
home  on  any  lower  ground  level  that  may  exist  near  a 
house  with  limited  grounds.  Cryptomeria  elegans  is, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  one  of  the  "  coming  trees,"  as 
all  young  ones  give  great  pi-omise  so  far  ;  besides,  the 
peculiar  da.rk  tint  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  plant  in 
winter  is  beautiful  by  contrast  with  all  other  shrubs. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. — Proceed  with  the  pruning 
and  nailing  of  wall  trees  at  every  favo'urable  opportu- 
nity, and  endeavour  to  get  as  much  of  this  work  done 
as  possible  at  this  season,  so  as  not  to  have  much  of 
it  to  do  in  spring  when  so  many  other  matters  demand 
attention.  The  proper  thuming  of  the  spurs  is  a  mat- 
ter of  gfeai  importance,  and  is  too  often  altogether 
neglected.  These  should  now  be  well  thinned,  cutting 
away  all  the  weakest,  and  retaining  only  the  plumpest 
and  best  buds.  Buds  that  are  nearest  the  origin  of 
the  spur,  when  plump  and  well-developed,  should  be 
retained  in  preference  to  those  nearer  the  end  of  the 
spurs.  The  object  in  view  should  be  to  obtain  buds 
near  home,  and  to  have  the  spurs  at  proper  distances, 
f  o  that  the  sixn  and  air  may  be  freely  admitted  to  them, 
and  the  buds  benefited  thereby.  The  thinning  of  the 
buds  now  strengthens  those  left,  and  goes  far  to  in- 
sure the  setting  of  the  fruit.  Continue  to  plant  fruit 
trees  as  previously  directed.  Give  all  newly  planted 
trees  a  good  nudching  of  halfjrotton  manure,  and 
secure  standards  properly  to  stakes  to  prevent  their 
being  blown  about  by  the  winds.  If  not  already  done, 
cuttings  of  gooseberries  and  currants  should  be  put  in 
without  delay.    Manure,  di-ess,  and  dig  borders. 

Fruit  Houses. — Vines. — Where  early  forcing  has 
been  commenced,  the  vines  will  now  be  swelhng,  and 
in  some  cases  bursting  their  buds.  These  will  require 
a  rise  of  temperature,  but  it  must  be  given  cautiously 
now  that  the  'days  are  so  short  and  sunless  ;  from 
60  degs.  at  night  with  10  degs.  of  a  rise  by  day  will  be 
sufficient.  Disbud  them  by  degrees,  I'emoving  the 
weakest  buds,  where  more  than  the  number  required 
show  themselves.  Syringing  may  be  discontinued  at 
this  stage,  the  necessary  moisture  being  supplied  by 
sprinkling  the  paths,  &o.  Give  air  on  every  favour- 
aljle  opportunity,  and  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon 
with  sun-heat.  Let  the  atmospheric  moisture  be  in 
proportion  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  as  on  cold  dull 
days  when  air  cannot  be  admitted  the  interior  of  the 
house  is  colder  also,  less  moisture  being  required, 
and  vice  versa.  If  the  bed  of  fermenting  material  on 
the  inside  border  shows  any  signs  of  losing  its  virtue, 
a  little  fre.sh  leaves  and  litter  should  be  added.  Should 
the  border  require  any  water,  let  it  be  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  interior  of  the  house.  Prune  and 
otherwise  get  ready  all  vines  from  which  the  fruit  has 
beiin  cut,  and  which  are  thoroughly  ripe.  Save  all 
the  ey'es  r^uired,  choosing  the  healthiest  and  best 
matured  wood  If  painting  or  e.irly  repairs  are  re- 
quired in  such  houses,  now  is  the  best  time  to  have 
them  ioue.    For  other  tletgj.]g  refer  t9  ioruier  Ci- 


FACETLE. 


€rolden  dreams  ofteij  make  men  awake  hungry. 

Light  employment — Building  castles  in  the  air. 

An  effective  sharp-shooter — an  aching  tooth. 

The  end  of  a  candle  is  to  give  light. 

'\Vhere  was  the  first  nail  struck  !    On  the  head. 

Why  should  a  spider  be  a  good  (Jorrespondent  ?  Be« 
cause  he  drops  a  line  t>y  every  post. 

"  Doctor,  how  can  I  expand  my  chest?"    "  By  con- 
stantly carrying  a  large  heart  in  it." 

What  relatives  ought  to  r— the  best  pedestriane  ? 
SfJep-sons. 

What  two  colours  are  ui 
and  blind-man's  buff. 

Leisure  is  a  pleasant  g; 
constant  wear. 

The  man  who  couldn' 
in  the  dark. 

What  are  the  oldest 
tops. 

What  fruit  is  the  ro 
^Vhat  is  that  whi  t^^P^^d.!  ff 
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Why  is  a  tattler 
the  one  speaks  with 
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AMiat  is  the  diffe 
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"What  is  the  ' 
schoolmaster  ?  ( 
mind. 

Why  is  a  tow 
it  is  Barking. 

Why  is  it  d;' 
spring  ?  Beca- 

Why  is  Irel; 
Because  there 

Why  are  fo" 
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With  two  sacks,  as  they  v.  ould  be  lighter  tlian  oue  sack 
of  flipur. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Emir  of  Cabool  is  seriou-sly  ill. 

DisturbaDces  have  broken  out  at  Balkh. 

The  English  Embassy  has  been  received  at  Yarkand 
trith  gieat  bonovir.    "      -  . 

The  bakers  seek  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  suspension 
.f  work  on  Chii.stmas  night. 

The  quarantine  imposed  in  Italian  ports  upon  ar- 
rivals from  the  Black  Sea  was  raised  on  Dec.  20. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  the  American  Jlinister  in  Berlin,  will 
soon  resign  and  return  to  America. 

L<>rd  Derby  has  postponed  his  speech  at  Manchester 
until  16th  January. 

Mr.  A.  Koyse,  S.I.,  has  been  appointed  to  Tulla- 
more,  in  place  of  the  late  Jlr.  Fitzgerald. 

The  opening  of  the.  Liberal  Club  at  Sunderland  is 
pcMtponed. 

A  telegram  has  been  received  at  Rome  from  the 
Hague,  annonneing  the  death  of  General  Nino  Bisio. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  paid  a  visit  to  the  Queen  at 
Windsor,  Dec.  18,  returning  to  Chiselhurst  shortly 
after  luncheon. 

The  three  men,  Dawson,  Thompi^on,  and  Gobft, 
low  lying  in  Durham  Jail  upder  sentence  of  death 
will  all  be  executed  on  January  5th. 

The  Illustrated  London  Nnvs  says  Sir  William 
Boviir.s  estate  has  been  sworn  under  i70,000,  and  that 
of  ilr.  Crawshay  under  half  a  million. 

A  Paris  telegram  states  it  is  proposed  again  to 
double  the  tax  on  wine.  The  adjournment  of  the 
'Assembly  before  January  1st  is  thonght  impracticable. 

The  Bank  of  Bengal  lyis  raised  its  rate  from  5i-  to 
6  for  bills  under  three  months,  and  from  CV  to  7  for 
bills  over  thn^e  months. 

The  London  Board  of  Works  has  granted  a  .site 
an  t)ie  Thames  Embankment  for  a  statue  to  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

There  are  at  present  225  persons  receiving  relief  in 
the  vrorkhouse  of  Thumajtowu  Union,  and  319  in  re- 
ceipt of  out-door  relief. 

Racine's  234th  anniversary  is  to  be  celebi-ated  at  the 
Paris  Odeon  by  the  performance  of  Atbalievfith  the 
whole  01  Mendelsshon's  music. 

yir  Joseph  Cowen,  the  member  for  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  died  on  Dectm^?r  20th  at  his  residence,- Stella 
Hall,  Blaydon-on-Tyne.  \ 

Mr.  H.  E.  Crum"-Kwing,  M.P.  for  Pai'sley,  has  inti- 
mated to  the  Provost  of  that  towii  tliat,  in  con^e- 
iluence  of  his  ill-health,  he  will  not  ^eek  re-election. 

The  Paris  Odeon  has  revived  .Vaiyuii  de  VilUnur, 
in  tour  acts,  by  Madame  Get  rge  Sand,  <^e  the  fii  at  re- 
picseiitatiou  of  whiih  touk  place  on  Feb.'jE),  18(34. 
»  A  j,aujphifct  entitled  Baiaiiit  tt  DumOiiriez,  17i'2- 
1370,  has  beea  sei,:ed  by  the  French  authuiities  at  the 
frontier  of  Belgium.  > 

Gfi'enbuch  has  left  Paris  for  Kice  to  take  a  fortnight's 
rest  after  his  lateiictive  campaign.  He  takes  with  him 
the  score  of  Urphic  uiif  A«i(/'swhich  he  is  about 
to  considerablj-  modify  and  augnient. 

Professor  (Jwen  ha.-*  discovered  at  Shoi  pey,  in  the 
London  cla^',  a  fossil  bird,  with  teeth  similar  to  those 
of  the  Au.stralian  hooded  lizard.  He  b^ilieves  it  to 
have  be^n  web-footed,  and  a  tish-eater. 

It  is  stated  that  Colonel  Gordon,  wlio  has  accepted 
from  the  Khedive  the  leadership  of  a  scientific  e.xii^di- 
tion  into  Ufjj.er  }'.g\  |it,  is  furnished  by  his  Highnes.-; 
with  H\reil  it  of  £  1 00, 0  00. 

The  American  Government,  after' due  inve.stigation, 
admits  that  the  Virginius  had  no  right  to  ca:  ry  tha 
American  Hag.  The  rejoicing  ut  Madrid  over  this 
new.?  is  tremendous. 

His  E-tcellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  been 
plea.sed  to  e.xcuse  Dr.  O'Shaughnes.sy  from  under- 
taking the  office  of  High  Sheriff  for  Limerick  City  for 
1S74  on  account  of  delicate  health. 

The  repairs  to  the  ifadelaine  nece.ssitated  by  the 
injuries  received  by  that  buildigg  d\iring  tlie  Com- 
TOune,  are  now  completely  terminated.  Thev  have 
cu.=f  20,000,  francs.  •  -  " 

At  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  London,  Deo.  19,  the- 
failure  was  announced  of  Henry  Henkel,  com;nis.=ion 
nierclip.nt,  Finsbury,  liabilities  i;20,000,  assets  £875. 
Mr.  SluH'brook  has  been  appointed  receiver. 

The  German  Government  is  engaged  in  preparations 
for  despatching  tlie  ironclad  Crown  Prince  and  the  cor- 
vette Augusta  to  Eastern  Asia,  in  order  to  defend 
Gerni;ai  interests  in  Manila. 

Tlie  war  in  Atchin  is  being  actively  fought  out.  The 
Dutch  luive  captured  some  important  positions,  and 
were  driving  the  enemy  before  them,  but  the  Chinese 
oLstiiiately  contest  every  step  of  the  passage. 

The  OJiciuHJuurnal  de    St.  Petersburg  contnUiicts 


the  statement  published  in  several  forei^'ii  papers  that 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  would  arrive  ut  St.  Peters- 
burg on  the  13th  of  February. 

The  iVeio  York  Herald  says  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  LTnited  States  the  Presi- 
dent's message  this  year  contains  no  allusion  to 
Divine  Providence. 

ilany  influential  Legitimists  are  endeavouring,  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  lad.pciulance  Beige  wntes, 
to  induce  the  Comte  de  Cliamljord  to  take  up  his  re- 
sidence at  Paris  or  at  Ver.sailles. 

A  telegram  from  Rome,  dated  Dec.  19,  says  : — 
"  It  is  ■  highly  probable  that  an  English  Prelate  \yill 
be  appointed  Cardinal  at  the  Second  Consistory  which 
is  to  be  held  at  Easter." 

The  bombardment  of  Carthagena  continues  and  the 
construction  of  another  battery  of  heavy  guns  has 
been  completed  here  by  the  besiegers.  A  terrible  ex- 
plo.sion  of  a  powder  magazine  has  occurred  in  Cartha- 
gena. 

The  Arimnniit  is  the  name  of  a  new  monthly 
announced  foi-  the  new  year.  It  is  specially  intended 
fur  young  men,  and  will  be  e;lited  by  Mr.  George 
Glad.stone,  F.R.G.S.,  F.C.S.  The  price  will  be  four- 
pence..  ' 

The  Ghhs  states  that  the  new  Postmaster-General 
has  induced  the  Government  to  accede  to  the  increased 
scale  of  remuneration  for  the  Po.st  Office  employes, 
vainly  asked  for  by  Mr.  Monsell.  The  advance  was 
only  concajed  on  threat  of  Di-.  Playfair's  resignation. 

Mr.  Roebuck  has  written  a  letter  to  his  Sheffield 
Committee  to  swy  that  afthough  his  friends  at  home 
think  an  election  content  would  endanger  his  life,  he 
feels  in  good  health,  and  is  prepared.  .to  die  in  har 
nes.s."  .  •  , 

Advices  from  Havanna  state  that  the  steamer  San- 
tiago has  successfully  landed  a  filibustering  espeditimi 
in  Cuba,  and  that  a  body  of  insurgents  had  surpri:'.ed 
500  Spaniaixls,  of  v.hom  they  killed  200  and  cap- 
ured  300. 

The  (r^o//cis  informed  that  Dr.  Lyon  Playfairhas 
thieatened  to  resign  if  the  Govermuont  \»ould  not 
grant  an  increased  rate  of  pay  tu  the  Po.st  otrice 
oflicial.!.  The  Government  has,  consequently,  granted 
the  iiic  re.ased  scale  .vainly  urged  by  Mi'.  Munsell. 

Dr.  Keuealy,  beuig  unwell,  was  absent  fruin  court 
on  the  19th  Dec,  and  Dr. Cooper  Wylde  applied  to  ad- 
joui  n  at  once  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  court 
adjourned,  but  intimated  that  they  should  ei.p<«ot  Dr. 
Kenealj"  to  close  within  a  week  after  re-asseinbling. 

Ml-.  Lowe  hu.s  written  a  letter  tu  Mr.  Andrew  John- 
ston, M.P.,  stating  that  he  has  been  misrepresented  on 
the  licencing  question,  and  that  his  remarks  thereon 
had  no  Ijtaring  whatever  on  any  place  except  the 
metropulii. 

Therepurt  that  Marshal  Macmalum  was  indisposed 
is  contradicted.  The  Mai-Bhal's  health  is  at  present 
excellent,  iltaishal  Bazaine  will  leavt;  this  week  for 
his  place  of  detention  at  the  Island  of  Salute  Mar- 
guerite. 

On  Dec.  I7tli  ?,000  miners  met  at.  Seaharn,  to  a.ssi;!-t 
their  claiuis  to  the  franchise.  They  uuanimou.sly  de- 
cided to  bring  forward  tiieir  secretary,  Mr.  Crawford 
a.^  a  Pa)'liamentary  cauditlate  for  the  city  of  DLirh-aau 
at  the  general  election. 

Vice-Chaucellor  Malins  has  refu.sed  to  grant  an 
injunction  iv.-tr.dniii;?:  the  Livi-r|)oi)l  I'liclerwriteis 
Association  from  continuing  in  their  regi.sler  of  iron 
vessels  to  put  against  the  name  of  the  Tyne  Queen  the 
v.'ords  "  class  suspended,  lf-;71." 

■ '  Tiie  piercing  of  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  has  adv.tnced, 
during  the  mouth  of  October,  on  thi-^iortli,  70  metres, 
making  altogether  on  that  side  44(3  metres,  and  on  the 
south  GO  metres,  making  470  metres.  The  total  al- 
rer.dy  excavated  is.  922  metres,  leaving  13,998  nietre3> 
still  to  be  accomplished. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  South  VVale.<  Coal  Owners'  Asso 
ciatiou,  uuiler  the  presidency  <-t  -Mr.  Fothergill,  M.P.. 
on  Dec  19,  a  deld  of  association,  setting  forth  tiie  legu- 
lar  arrangements  with  the'  South  Wales  coal  workers, 
Was  adopted.  The  clauses  relating  to  (lischarge  notes 
have  beeji  modified. 

Tiie  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolii'sliii-e  line  of 
railway  is  the  scene  of  the  late..t  raihv.xy  cuUiaiou.  A 
passenger  train  dashed  into  a  coal  train  which  Wiis 
being  shunted,  and  a  great  number  of  persons  were 
severely  cut  and  bruised,  but,  fortunately,  nope  were 
fatally  injured. 

A  list  of  additions  to  the  peer.ige  has  been  submitted 
to  her  Majesty  by  the  Pi  imi;  Minister,  and  has  received 
the  Royal  .sanction.  The  liit  includes  Aduiirul 
Howard,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Clark  (Scotl.uid).  Lord 
Cliief  Justice  Culeiidae,  and  the  Uijht  M'Sa.  ^'-J  iaoi4- 
sell. 


Loi'd  Carnarvon,  speaking  at  a  banquet  at  iN'ewbnry, 
adverted  to  the  Ashantee  war,  and  said  he  doubted  that 
all  the  gold  said  to  be  in  Coomassie  would  pay  for  the 
railway  which  was  sent  out,  but  which  would  have  tc 
be  sent  back.  There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  from 
the  King  of  Ashantee.  His  lordship  expressed  his  con- 
fidence in  the  conduct  of  the  naval  and  militaiy 
forces,  no  matter  what  the_  ultimate  result  of  the  ex- 
pedition might  be. 

Numerous  employers  of  labour  in  Paris,  in  view  of 
the  scarcity  of  skilled  workmen,  have  informed  the 
Government  that  they  are  willing  to  receive  back  into 
their  employmrnt  those  least  implicated  in  the  Gona- 
mune,  if  the  Government  will  grant  an  amnesty.  The 
Duke  de  Broglie  has  assured  the  members  of  the  Eight 
th'at  the  Government  has  no  idea  of,  returning  tc 
Paris. 

At  a  meeting  of  engineers  held  in  Southwark  on 
Dec.  20,  contradiction  was  given  to  a  statement  put 
forward  bj  the  em[iloyers,  to  the  effect  that  no  firms 
had  conceded  the  advance  of  2^.  per  week  demand34. 
'It  was  stated  that  the  men  on  strike  received  9,s.  per 
week,  and  Is.  for  each  child,  besides  which  the  society 
men  collected  3s.  C^,d.  for  each  non-society  man.  Nc . 
definite  resolution  was  taken.  ■ 

According  to  the  Berlin  journals,  the  voluntary  tes- 
timony of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia  at  the 
recent  trial  of  ^Marshal  Bazaine,  was  indirectly  pro- 
voked by  the  French  Couit-martial.  It  is  .stated  that 
at  the  request  of  the'  Prince  the  former  chief  of  the 
general  staff  of  the  socond  army,  General  von  Stiehlf, 
drew  up  a  memorandum  about  the  situaticjn  of  Marshal 
Bazaine  at  Metz,  which  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  Marshal  could  not  break'  through  the  German 
lines  if  he  paid  the  slightest  regard  to  the  principles 
of  a  rational  war.  P.y  order  of  the  Prince,  (ieneral 
von  Stielile  sent  the  memoraudum  to  the  Coiat-martial, 
but  not  the  slightest  notice  was  taken  of  it.  It  was 
in  coBsequence  of  this  tliat  Prince  Fre{leiick  Charles, 
for  reasons  easily  understood,  took  an  opportunity  of 
giving  his  ijcrsonal  tcitiuioiiy  in  favour  of  the  Marshal, 
and  ti.i  send|  the  two  well-known  letters  to  Maitre 
Lachaud,  who  made  use  of  them  at  the  trial.  \^  e 
may  add  to  this,  that  it  is^feported  on  good  authority 
that  Marshal  Bazaine,  why  was  very  reserved- in  his 
remarks  about  \*arious  persons  at  his  examination,  is 
in  the  possession  of  documents  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, which  he  did  not  wish  to  use  at  the  trial.  A 
friend  of  the  Marshal  —  who  is  Very  much  devoted  to 
hun — is  about  to  pul  Ji^Ji  them.  M.  Lachaud  thought 
the  use  of  the  docurrients'at  the  trial  unnecessary,  as 
he  was  fully  convinced  that  his  client  wonld  be 
acquitte;!.  It  is  .said  tliat  this  correal  londence  will 
throw  a  light  on  many  points  which  have  not  as  yet 
been  cleared  up. 

An  Irishman  named  Dennis  Tolam,  who  died  at 
Cork,  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  in  the  year 
1709,  left  a  singular  will,  containing  the  following  tes- 
tamentary tlispositions  .- — "  I  leave  to  my  sister-in-law 
four  old  stockings,  which  will  be  foimd  under  my 
mattress,  to  the  right.  Item  ;  To  my  nephew,  Michael 
Tarle.j,  two  otld  .socks  and  a  green  nightcap.  Item  : 
To  Lieutenant  Jolin  Stein,  a  blue  stocking,  with  an 
red  cloak.  Item  :  'I'o  my  CQj.isin,  Barbara  Dolan,  my 
old  boot  with  led  tiauuel  i]ocket.  Item  :  To  Hannah, 
my  housekeeper,  my  Jjrcikea  water-jug.  After  the 
ileathof  the  festator,  the  legatees  having  been  con- 
vened by  the  notary  to  be  piesentatthe  reading  of  the 
will,  each,  as  Jie  or  she  was  iiauu'd,  shruggeil  their 
shoulders  and  otherwise  ex[.ieSM.(l  a  eoutemptuous 
disappointment,  while  parties  uninterested  in  the  suc- 
cession could  -not  refrain  fr.mi  laughing  at  these 
ridiculous,  not  to  .say  insulting,  legacies.  All  were 
leaving  the  room,  after  signifying  their  intention  of 
renouncing  their  bequests,  when  the  last  named, 
Hamish,  h.-vving  testified  lier  indignation  by  kicking 
away  the  broken  pif  clu-r,  a  nundier  of  coins  rolled,  out 
of  it  :  the  other  individuals,  astonished  at  the  unex- 
pected inci<leiit,  began  tu  think  better  of  their  deter-  - 
lumatiun,  and  requested  pemiission  to  examine  the 
articles  ile\  i.sed  to  them,  it  is  needless  to  say  that,  ■ 
on  [iroceeding  to  the  search,  the  stockings,  socks, 
pocket,  .soon  betrayed  by  their  weight  the  value 
i/f  tiieir  contents,  ami  tiie  hoard  of  J,he  testator,  thus 
fairly  distributed,  left  on  the  miiids  of  the  legatees  a 
very  ilift'erent  impression  of  his  worth. 

Thi-;  Vili.k  pu  H.WKK. — Judge  Peckham.  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Ajipeals  of  the  State  of  New 
\'urk,  was  among  those  who  lust  their  lives  when  -^he 
Ville  du  Havre  went  down.  His  brother,  Mr.  Q.  W. 
Peekhatn,  of  Jlilwauke?,  hearing  suddenly  of  this  cala- 
mity, iiecanie  ^«m[)o7arily  irsane  and  was  found 
di  owned  in  the  Jiutwuukee  river. 
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TO  CORRESPOXDEN'TS. 
Letters  are  not  answered  luitii  at  least  ten  days  after 
they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their  number 
some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contributions  ;  attention 
to  this  is  particularly  requested.. 

Rejectee^  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  stamps  are  enclosed 
for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule  is  complied 
with  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely  if  found  un- 
suitable. 

HiNDA.— The  lilac  is  usually  propagated  from  suckers  or 
offsets  from  the  root;  but  it  will  grow  from  seed  or  cuttings. 
February  is  the  best  month  to  put  geraniums  into  larger 
pots.  The  emblems  of  the  violet  are  modesty  and  humi- 
lity. It  was  Napoleon's  favourite  flower,  and  is  the  emblem 
of  his  dycasty.  The  Bonnie  Dundee  quadrilles  are  in  good 
time,  and  are  popular.  Sleep  on  the  right  side.  The  Enc/- 
hstwoman's  Magazine  is  price  (id. 

Markham.— You  ought  to  have  addressed  your  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Freeman's  Juurnal.  Write  to  him  now,  or  go 
to  the  olBce,  and  ask  for  the  paper  you  reijttire,  giving  the 
exact  date.  Yon  cannot  expect  people  to  hunt  np  for  no- 
thing what  you  happen  to  want.  A  title  page  is  issued 
■with  the  monthly  number  of  the  Despatch.  You  can  have 
a  copy  for  a  halfpenny.  We  do  not  know  what  system  of 
shorthand  they  use  in  America,  but  we  cannot  see  why  it 
should  be  different  from  that  used  here.  If  you  do  not 
know  how  to  punctuate,  give  a  Uttle  time  to  Murray's 
Grammar. 

MagsIb  — Wash  papier  mache  articles  with  a  sponge  and 
cold  water,  without  soap,  and  dredged  with  flour  while 
damp  ;  after  a  while  rub  this  off,  and  polish  with  a  silk 
handkerchief.  Your  wTiting  is  Very  nice  indeed.  Every 
nation  has  not  a  particular  national  colour  ;  every  nation 
has  a  flag,  but  not  a  colour. 

A.  D.  C— Montserrat  is  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  It  is 
about  12  miles  in  length  anc^  8  in  breadth,  comprising  an 
area  of  47  miles,  and  at  the  census  of  1861  a  population  of 
7,641;  it  is  justly  considereU  one  of  the. most  healthy  of 
the  Antilles,  and  its  sceiitery  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  It 
was  discovered  by  ColuniTuus  in  1493,  and  named  by  him 
after  a  mountain  in  Catalonia,  which  it  is  said  greatly  to 
resemble :  it  was  colfonized  by  the  English  In  1U32 ;  the 
French  took  it  in  16t74,  and  levied  heavy  imposts  on  its  in- 
habitants ;  it  was  ijfestored  to  the  English  in  KJBS.and  again 
capitulated  to  th^'  French  in  1782.  Eventually  tha  island 
came  mto  posses/lon  of  the  EngUah  in  1783.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  isfcind  are  mountainous  and  barren  ;  the  rest 
well  cultirat'ifd.  The  chief  products  are  'Sugar,  rum.^mo- 
lassea ;  hat  ^sotton,  tamarinds,  and  arrowroot  are  alao  ex- 
ported. 

H.u?OLD  EjKV. — You  are  quite  in  error  in  saying  you  sent  a 
stampediiover.  Ihe  cover  wag  not  stamped.  Wo  do  not 
know  vOidTe  you  could  procure  a  list  of  Cromwell's  army, 
or  whe  ther  there  is  such  a  thing.  Marry  the  man  you 
love  ^ind  not  the  money  you  love.  YouV  writing  is  too 
large,  and  masculine.  Wo  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say 
yov»r  story  was  far  from  tolerable.  The  3rd  July,  1856,  fell 
on»a  Sunday. 

CaI/d Y  Sugar.  — Make  a  strong  lather  with  curd  soap  and 
v.  arm  water,  and  put  on  a  small  piece  of  new  flannel.  Puj 
the  glove  on  a  flat,  clean,  unyielding  suftace— a  plate- 
thoroughly  soap  the  flannel,  having  squeezed  it,  and  wet 
the  kid.  Dry  the  gloves  in  the  sun  or  before  a  slow  fire. 
Gradually  pull  them  out.  Send  your  knife  and  fork  with 
your  pfete  when  you  desire  to  be  helped,  but  pushed  a 
little  to  one  side.  "  Mary"  means  "  exalted."  We  do  not 
know  that  Nora  means  anything.  Writing  No.  2  is  the 
better  of  the  two. 
f"-  L.— Bromide  of  potassium  is.  the  best  medicine  in 
y«ur  case.  But  you  had  better  consult  a  medical  man,  and 
,  tell  him  aU. 

^'  F.— Dominica,  or  Dominique,  the  loftiest  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  is  an  island  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  Carribean 
Sea,  a'bout  29  miles  long  and  16  broad,  comprising  an  area 
of  2E^)  square  miles,  or  lSti,436  aAes,  a  smaU  portion  only 
of  which  is  cultivated,  the  major  part  being  incapable  of 
rsclamation.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  very  mountainous 
and  picturesque.  It  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus in  his  second  voyage,  on  Sunday,'  3rd  December, 
1493.  Several  attempts  having  bfeen  made  by  the  English 
to  bring  it  into  subjection.  It  was  by  the  treaty  signed  at 
•  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  174S  stipulated  between  the  English 
and  the  French  that  it  should  remain  neutral,  and,  to- 
gether with  some  other  islands,  be  left  in  the  coaseasionof 


the  original  iiili:i)iit:-,nt.i-  tlio  Caiil.s.  In  linwevor^ 
it  became  by  conquest  tlie  property  of  the  Euglish.  In 
1771  the  island  was  foi;nied  into  a  separate  government, 
under  the  administration  of  Sir  William  Young,  Bart., 
from  which  period  to  1806  it  became  the  object  of  repeated 
invasions  by  the  French,  who  alternately  held  possession 
with  the  English.  The  populatiou,  at  the  last  census, 
amounted  to  27,121. 

J.  Waka.— You  can  look  at  the  "London  Directory"  iu  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.    A  stranger  will  be  admitted. 

Irish.  Jeannie.— Voltaire  may  bo  considered  'as  having 
founded  the  French  school  of  Deism.  Jle  gained  distinc- 
tion as  a  poet,  philosopher,  and  historian.  He  was  born 
ill  1694.  He  was  perhaps  the  mo.st  remarkable  man  of  his 
time,  and  his  works  on  religion,  philosophy,  and  poetry,  and 
his  dramas  fill  nearly  85  volumes.  He  died  in  his  85th 
year.  His  life  was  most  chequered.  We  cannot  give  you 
a  receipt  for  brandy  schnapps. 

Bedei-fa. — Your  letter  is  very  long  and  very  silly.  Marry 
anybody  you  can,  for  you  seem  to  think  as  touch  of  one 
man  as  of  another. 

Lord  Waggles.— a  little  bodily  exercise  would  do  you 
good.    Give  up  your  draught,  which  is  bad. 

An  Afflicted  Wife.— If  your  husband  won't  support  you 
and  your  child,  summon  him  before  a  magistrate,  or  go  to  a 
workhouse  and  seek  relief.  The  guardians  will  relieve 
you,  and  make  him  pay.  These  are  your  only  legal  re- 
medies. 

A.  R  — Grenada,  an  islandof  volcanic  origin  in  the  Westlndies, 
said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Canibbees,  abounds  in 
streams,  mineral  and  other  springs.  It  is  about  21  miles  in 
length  and  12  iiiits greatest  breadth,  and  contains  an  area  of 
133  square  miles  and  a  population,  in  1S66,  of  36,672,  chiefly 
of  African  descent.  The  island, was  discovered^by  Colum- 
bus on  his  third  voyage  in  149S,  and  was  named  Ascension, 
at  which  time  it  was  inhabited'  by  the  Caribs,  w)io  were 
subsequently  exterminated  by  ^he  French,^n  l(j50.  Du 
Parquet,  governor  of  Martinitiu^f  purchased  Grenada  from 
a  French  company,  and  subsequently  sold  it  for  30,000 
crowns  to  the  Comte  de  Carrillac.  The  governor  appointed 
by  the  Comte  exercised  such  tyranny  that  the  most  resjiect- 
able  settlers  left  the  island;  the  governor  was  eventually 
seized  and  executed  by  the  colonists — "Lynched"  after 
the  most  approved  fashion.  In  1674  the  island  was  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  proprietors  re- 
ceived compensation  for  their  claims ;  but  in  1702  it 
surrendered  to  the  English,  and  was  formally  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  by,  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763.  In  1779  it  was 
retaken  by  the  French,  and  in  1783,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, finally  restored  to  Great  Britain. 

A  Reader.— The  bridegroom  responds  to  the  toast  of  "  The 
Bride  and  Bridcgioom. "  Her  brother  might  possibly  be 
asked  to  respond  for  the  bridesmaids.  If  you  arc  witii 
ladies,  and  you  meet  a  gentleman  who  knows  them,  but 
does  iiot-know  yon,  he  raises  his  hat,  and  you  raise  yours. 
We  have  rejected  your  poem. 

Ireland's  Eye. — If  your  brother  died  in  Washington,  and 
you  want  his  money,  you  had  best  consult  a  solicitor,  and 
he  will  consult  a  solicitor  in  Washington.  But  the  case> 
as  you  put  it,  is  most  dubious. 

Harry's  Darling  is  seriously  in  love  with  a  young  nkn,  and 
wants  to  know,how  she  is  to  act.  Is  she  Harry's  darUng  ? 
If  so,  let  her  look  to  Harry.  If  not,  there  are  a  thousand 
pretty  ways  of  expressing  love"  without  sayuig  a  word. 
Don't  be  foi^atd,  because  tliis  in  999  cases  out  of  a  l,OOo 
drives  the  man  otf  disgusted.    Writing  middling. 

P.  L.  D. — U'e  confess  we  have  never  heard  of  a  good  cure 
for  dandritf.  It  ij  really  a  skin  disease,  and  should  be 
treated  constitutionally.  We  do  not  believe  in  quack  me- 
dicines. 

Alpha.— Reporters  write  in  pencil.  They  punctuate.  "  Ma- 
nifold'  paper  can  be  had  in  any  stationer's— a  sheet  for 
threepence. 

J.  M.— Bathe  your  ankle  in  cold  water.  Perhaps  you  wear 
an  elastic  boot ;  if  it  is  too  tight  it  will  weaken  the  ankle. 
Your  writing  is  not  at  all  fit  for  an  ofEce. 

Nightcap.— We  cannot  describe  character  from  writing. 
Your  writing  is  bad.  Smoking  in  the  open  air  in  presence 
of  ladies  is  allowable ;  and  ladies  should  not  intrude 
upon  gentlemen  who  are  smoking  in  any  other  place.  Ask 
in  Cramer's  or  Gunn's  for  a  list  of  dance  music. 

Nemo. — Yon  must  get  old  numbers  of  Blackieood  and  the 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Bevietvs  for  criticisms  on  Lord 
Byron's  works.  They  can  only  be  had  at  book  auctions. 
Whether  England  was  justified  or  not  in  entering  on  the 
Crimean  war  is  a  debated  question. .  Mr.  Cobden  and 
Mr.  Bright,  and  many  others,  thought  not ;  but  two  suc- 
cessive Cabinets  differed  from  them.  „  Cobden's  speeches 
&I9  printed.  Writa  to  a  bookseller  and  ask  oriee  enclosing 


stanipel  envelope  for  reply.  A  momput's  consi.leratioi 
would  show  you  and  otlier  correspondents  that  question< 
like  this  last  ought  not  to  be  addres-scd  to  us. 
Cocker. — The  name  Dumas  is  sounded  as  though  written 
"Dooma."  "  Sourkrout"  is  sounded  as  written.  There  is 
no  such  word  as  gnom.  There  is  gnome — a  goblin,  a  dwarf . 
itc. 

V'etiy  Veudon.— .\  le^  of  mutlo«  eitlier  roast  or  boiled  is 
an  excellent  dish ;  but  at  what  is  culled  a  reclterelw  dinnei 
—except  when  served  a  la  Rusne—ii  is  not  seen.^  There 
are  two  or  three  theatrical  •"drts.sers"  in  Dublin.  Yoa 
wUl  .get  their  addresses  by  inquiring  at  any  of  the 
theatres.  Dessert  should  not  be  on  the  table  until  the 
meats  are  removed;  but  grapes,  ic,  may  be  placed 
on  the  centre  when  there  i.s  plenty  of  room. 
pomade  i:i  which  cantharides  holds  a  good  place' 
will  probably  increase  the  growth  of  hair.  Mistletoe 
is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  mistelta.  It  is  a  parasiftc 
evergreen  plant,  bearing  small  yellow-greeni.sli  flowers  and 
white  glutinous  berries.  It  is  often  found  attached  to  th^ 
apple,  ash,  and  other  smooth  rind  trees.  It  was  used  ia 
the  religious  services  of  the  ancient  Celtic  nations,  and , 
particularly  by  tlie  Druids  when  found  upon  the  oak — 
hence  the  practice  of  h-anuLng  a  branch  in  the  liall  or  dining" 

■  room  on  Christinas  Day  and  kissing  under.  What  was 
once  a  reh'gious  rite  is  now  a  social  pastime. 

F.  R.  I.  — .lamaica,  aboriginally  Xaymaca,  or  Land  of  Wood 
and  Water— an  island  situate  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  about 
90  miles  to  the  south  of  Cuba.  It  i.s  the  largest  and  one  o£ 
tlie  most  valuable  of  the  British  West  India  Lslands,  being 
140  miles  in  length  and  50  in  extreme  breadth,  containing 
an  area  of  6,400  square  miles,  and  a  population,  at  the  last 
census,  of  441,255.  It  w.as  discovered  in  May,  1494,  by 
Columbus,  who  called  it  St.  .Tago.  It  was  taken  posse.ssion  of 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1.509,  and  so  great  was  the  inhumanity 
of  the  conquerors  that  50  years  after  their  occupation  of 
the  island,  the  native  population  is  said  to  have  entirely 
disappeared.  In  1655  a  British  expedition  sent  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  under  Peiin  and  Venables,  attacked  the  island> 
which  capitulated  after  a  trifling  resistance.  After  it? 
capture,  until  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  it  remained 
under Viiilitary  jurisdiction.  In  1670  it  was  ceded  to  Great . 
Britain  by  tlie  Treaty  of  Madriil.  In  1807  the  slave  trade 
was  partially  abolished,  at  which  time  there  were  abont' 
323,827  slaves.  On  the  total  abolition,  iu  1833,  .lamaica 
received  £6,161,927  as  her  portion  of  the  i:20,000,0<J(; 
gr-anted  by  Parliamfent  as  compeus.ation  to  the  slave-owners 
It  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a  hearily  timbered- 
ridge,  called  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  rise  to  about 
7,000  feet.  From  the.'se  mountains  at  le.ast  70  streams 
descend  to  the  north  and  south  shores,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  (the  Black  River,  and  that  only  for  small 
craft)  they  are  not  navigable,  Excellent  harbours  are 
eveiy  where  to  be  found.  After  being  for  200  years  in  the  • 
possession  of  Great  Britain,  its  capabilities  are  still  inade' 
quately  developed.  The  rebellion,  of  recent  occurrence, 
resulting  in  such  a  fearful  tragedy,  does  not  come  .withiiD 
our  province  to  detail.  Tlie  entire  authority  is  now  prac-' 
tically  vested  in  the  (iovernor,  assisted  by  a  Privy  Councili 
consisting  of  six  members,  and  a  Legislative  Council,  con- 
sisting of  the  Privy  Council  and  six  non-official  members. 
Jamaica  is  an  episcopal  see.  Kingston  is  the  port  and 
largest  town,  but  Spanish  lovra.  is  the  capital  and  seat  ot 
Government. 

A  Sufferer  —You  had  best  consult  a  doctor  at  once. 

Little  Mary.— To  get  thin,  study  han.1,  rise  early,  taka 
exercise,  and  avoid  fatty  and  sweet  foods.  Writing  onlf 
middling.  * 

T  N. — M.  Thiers  is  a  Catholic.  It  was  an  error  to  state  tha( 
Thomas  Moore  was  a  Protestant.   He  was  a  Catholic 

p.  K. — We  tliink  it  very  unlikely  that  you  will  be  raised  from 
the  positioA  of  porter  to  that  of  clerk.  To  get  experience 
of  office  work  you  must  either  consent  to  take  small  pay  ot 
none  at  all  for  a  time. 

Sidney  Fitz  Erin.— A  letter  to  the  address  you  have  given 
has  been  returned  "not  known." 

Declined  with  Thanks. — "Alice  Desmond  ;"  "TheEmptj 
Chair  ;"  "  Polo  ;"  "  Scorned  ;"  "  Such  is  Life  ;"  "  To  mj 
Sister  ;"  "  Memories  of  the  Past  ;"  "  Lines  Suggested, 
d  c  ;"  "  Sunset  on  Killiney  s  Hill  ;"  "  Ode  to  the  New 
Tear  ;"  ".Michael/^  
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CHAPTEPw  XL. 

THE  GRASS  'WITHERETH,  THE  FLOWER  FADETH. 

As  summer  changed  to  autumn,  and  autumn 
darkened  into  winter  again,  a  gloomy  shadow  fell 
upon  Mr.  Bain's  orderly  home,  in  High-street,  Monk- 
•  hampton,  the  forewarning  shadow  of  death.  Mrs. 
Bain,  the  gentle,  thoughtful,  managing  house-mother, 
had  surrendered  the  keys  of  store  cupboards  and  china 
closets,  wine  cellar  and  cellaret  ;  and  there  were  those 
Ln  the  household  who  felt  that  she  had  relinquished 
them  for  the  last  time.  Never  more  would  she  reign 
with  quiet  unobtrusive  sway  in  the  narrow  undivided 
ticgdom  at  home. 
*^  She  had  returned  from  Cannes  at  the  ond  of 
April,  wonderfully  benefited  by  the  milder  climate 
,  of  southern  France.  Her  friends  were  loud  in 
their  congratulations.  She  had  found  a  means  of 
'  cure,  or  at  least  of  permanent  alleviation  of 
her  complaints.  Asthma  or  bronchitis  need  trouble 
her  Eo  more.  She  had  only  to  pack  her  trunks 
and  depart  like  the  swallows,  save  for  that  in- 
cumbrance of  luggage,  a  t  the  approach  of  winter.  The 
doctor,  Mr.  Stimpson,  agreed  to  this,  with  some  faint 
reservation.  It  is  not  for  a  family  doctor  to  damp  his 
patient's  spirits.  There  is  your  family  doctor,  sympa- 
thetic and  pensive,  who  gazes  at  you  with  imploring 
eyes,  and  appears  to  think  you  on  the  vei'ge  of  the 
grave  ;  and  there  is  also  the  jocose  family  doctor,  wh° 
talks  loud  even  in  sick  rooms,  and  affects  to  believe 
there  is  hardly  anything  the  matter  with  you,  Mr. 
Stimpson  was  a  cheerful  doctor,  and  a  great  favourite 
in  Monkhampton.  Unhappily,  this  particular  winter 
came  upon  the  world  with  hardly  a,  note  of  warning 
tripping  up  the  heels  of  autumn,  as  it  were,  and,  while 
people  were  congratulating  one  another  on  the  fine 
brac"lng  autumnal  weather,  the  frost-fiend  suddenly 
tweaked  them  by  the  nose,  and  fogs  which,  had  they 
known  their  place,  would  have  held  themselves  in  re. 
serve  for  the  dark  days  before  Christmas,  enveloped 
October  with  a  chilly  gloom. 

Mrs.  Bain  was  taken  ill  with  her  chronic  asthma  be- 
fore October  waa  ended,  and  Mr.  Stimpson  de- 
clared decisively  that  the  intended  emigration  to 
Cannes  waS  out  of  the  question  this  year. 

"  She  couldn't  bear  the  journey  in  her  presen); 
state,"  he  said  to  Shadtach  Bain,  who  seemed  full  of 
anxiety,  though  he  said  little  about  his  fears  ;  "  and 
by  the  time  we  get  her  round  again,  it  will  be  too  late 
in  the  year  to  travel." 

So  instead  of  departing  to  the  pleasant  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  Mrs.  Bain  was  confined  to  her  own 
chamber,  a  large  and  comfortable  apartment,  over- 
looking the  High-street,  from  whose  windavrs,  when 
ehe  was  well  enough  to  sit  up,  the  invalid  could  see 
all  thut  constituted  lite  in  Mookhazastob. 


"  It's  better  than  going  abroad  to  be  away  from  you 
all,"  Mr.<<.  Bain  said  to  her  daughters,  "  and  we  are  in 
the  Lord  s  hands  all  the  same  here  as  in  a  better  cli" 
mate.  1£  it  is  His  j>lea.>iu-e,  I  shall  get  through  the 
winter,  Monkhampton  won't  kill  me  ;  and  if  it's  Hi* 
pleasure  to  take  me  I  shall  be  content  to  go.  I  feel  my- 
self a  burden  to  your  father,  my  dears.    A  eick  wife 

nothing  but  a  burden." 

"You  oughtn't  to  say  such  things,  mother,"  remon- 
strated Matilda  Jane,  tciiifully,  "  I'm  sure  father  does 
nothing  but  fret  about  you  since  you've  been  so  ill.  If 
you  could  see  him  as  he  sits  at  table,  so  full  of  thought 
and  trouble,  you'd  know  how  he  takes  your  illness  to 
heart." 

"  I  do  know  that,  Iny  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Bain,  to 
whom  her  husband  was  chief  among  men,  always  just, 
always  to  be  honoured  ;  "  and  that's  why  I  feel  it  will 
be  a  blessing  for  you  all  when  it  pleases  God  to  re. 
move  me.  Your  father  will  know  that  he  has  done  his 
duty  to  me,  and  been  the  best  of  husbands,  and  he'll 
soon  leave  off  fretting.  People  easily  make  up  their 
minds  to  a  loss  when  the  thing  has  happened.  It's 
beforehand  they  feel  the  most  pain,  while  there's  * 
little  bit  of  hope  mixed  with  their  fears.  iS'o  trouble 
that  God  ever  calls  upon  us  to  sufl'er  is  half  so  bad  to 
bear  as  we  think  it  is  beforehand." 

And  then,  with  many  pious  maxims  and  quotations 
from  Holy  Writ,  words  which  came  from  the  heart  as 
well  as  from  the  lips,  Mr.'.  Bain  strove  to  console  her 
daughters  in  advance  fbr  the  loss  which  she  felt  very 
sure  must  ere  long  befall  them.  She  waa  a  woman  of 
deep  religious  feeling,  so  thoroughly  sincere  and  earnest 
that  the  formal  phrases  of  Methodism  had  no  sound  of 
cant  when  she  uttered  them.  It  had  been  her  greatest 
pride  and  her  sweetest  joy  to  bring  up  her  children  in 
the  love  and  fear  of  the  Lord.  That  sublime  phrase 
was  written  on  her  heart,  "  In  the  love  and 
fear  of  the  Lord."  And  from  no  thought 
or  action  of  her  life  was  the  influence  of 
religion  ever  absent.  Her  simple,  thrifty,  unselfish 
life  had  been  ruled  on  what  she  herself  called  Gospel 
principles.  She  had  been  a  bounteous  frieud  to  the 
poor  of  Monkhampton  ;  a  Dorcas  in  simpHcity  of 
living  and  attire — never  choosing  the  best  for  herself 
— taking  no  more  heed  for  her  raiment  than  the  lilies, 
and  content  with  a  homelier  garb  than  that  where- 
with God  decks  the  flowers  of  the  field. 

The  only  pang  she  had  ever  felt  on  her  husband's 
account  was  the  fear  that  he  was  somewhat  given  to 
worldliness — that,  in  spite  of  his  regular  attendance 
at  the  chapel,  in  Water-lane,  twice  every  Sabbath,  and 
on  two  evenings  in  the  week,  the  things  of  this  world 
had  too  firm  a  hold  upon  his  spirit — that  his  bank- 
j  book  occupied  almost  as  important  a  place  in  his 
1  thoughts  as  his  Bible — willing  though  he  seemed  to 
read  the  morning  and  evening  chapter.  • 

"  I  could  bear  poverty  better  than  the  thought  that 
your  father  cared  too  much  for  the  things  (jf  this 
world,"  Mrs.  Bain  said  to  one  of  her  daughters  plain- 
tively. 

The  girl  defended  her  father  warmly. 

"  I  think  that  is  going  a  little  too  far,  mother,"  she 
answered.  "  It's  people's  duty  to  get  on  in  life, 
especially  when  they  have  families  to  provide  for.  I 
sometimes  wish  father  was  a  little  more  worldly- 


iudad,  and  would  let  us  ride  on  horseback,  as  tb& 
Miss  Hor.^haws  do,  and  even  follow  the  hounds." 

Mrs.  Bain  sighed,  aud  mui-mured  something  about 
the  incongruity  of  horsemanship  and  BibKcal  Chris" 
tianity.  She  always  came  back  ■  to  the  Bible  foi 
strength  in  every  argument ;  and  in  the  Bible  chariots 
and  horses  were  generally  associated  with  vrickednese^ 
and  the  Egyptians  and  the  Philistines.  She  had  done 
her  utmost  to  teach  her  children  the  transitory  joys  of 
this  life — and  here  was  her  Matilda  Jcine, ,  her  first- 
born, hankering  for  horsemanship,  and  even  eager  ta 
hunt  some  innoceut  animal  to  death. 

No  man  could  have  been  a  better  or  a  kinder  hus« 
band  than  Mr.  Bain  in  this  mouruful  winter,  when  ths 
shadow  of  approaching  death  forbade  all  Christmas 
joys  and  made  the  season  doubly  sad,  because  it  had 
been  wont  to  be  enhvened  by  some  mild  domestic  fes- 
tivity— extra  good  dinners,  a  family  gathering  of  all  tha 
Pawkers  and  Bains,  and  these  other  families  with 
which  Pawkers  and  Bains  had  intermingled  in  the 
solemn  bonds  of  matrimony. 

Everyone  in  Monkhampton  lauded  Shadrach  Bain'a 
devotion  to  his  sick  wife.  It  waa  the  habit  of  those 
simple  townsfolk  to  survey  and  remark  upon  the  ac- 
tions of  their  neighbours,  as  if  all  the  houses  had  been 
verily  of  glass ;  and  all  Monkhampton  agi'eed  that  in 
his  character  of  husband  Shadrach  was  a  model  for 
Ms  fellow-townsmen.  The  Baptists  said  it -was  because 
Mr.  Bain  was  a  Baptist.  The  Church  of  ^nglandera 
declared  that  Bain  was  a  good  fellow  in  spite  of  his 
Methodistical  nonsense. 

It  was  known  that  ha  had  been  ready  to  take  hii 
wife  to  Cannes  when  her  fatal  illness  came-upon  her  j 
it  was  known  that  he  spent  his  leisure  evenings  in  hej 
sick  room  ;  it  was  knovra  that  he  had  summoned  Dr. 
Pollintory  from  Rougemout,  tha  county  town,  to 
hold  a  consultation  with  Mr.  Stimpson,  not  once,  but 
three  times,  since  Mrs.  Bain  had  kept  her  room.  What 
could  domestio  affection  do  more  than  this  ? 

The  twenty  years  which  had  gone  .  by  since  hia 
father's  death  had  done  much  to  strengthen  Mr.  Bain'a 
standing  in  Monkhampton.  A  man  cannot- go  on  living 
in  a  substantial  square-built  house,  and  paying  his 
way,  and  bringing  up  sons  and  daught»!r8,  without 
winning  the  respect  of  his  felloW-townsmen. 

It  was  known  that  every  year  which  came  to  an  end 
beheld  an  increase  of  Mr.  Bain's  worldly  goods.  Tha 
addition  to  his  possessions  might  be  much  or  little  ;■ 
but  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  Shadrach  Bain, saved' 
money.  He  bought  little  odd  bits  of  land  here  and 
there  in  obscure  corners  of  the  town — here  half-aiB-acra 
and  there  a  quarter,  and  here  a  dilapidated  old  housa 
only  fit  to  be  pulled  down — until  he  had  in  a  manne* 
coiled  himself  in  and  out  of  the  town  like  a  serpent,^o 
that  no  new  street  could  have  been  planned  in  Monk-' 
hampton  that  would  not  cut  through  Shadrach  Baizfs 
property.  Go  to  the  right  or  turn  to  the  left,  you 
must  come  upon  some  spot  of  earth  that  waa  theiree- 
hold  of  Shadrach  Bain. 

He  had  bought  two  or  three  speculative  properties 
within  the  last  year,  perhaps  hardly  amounting  alto, 
gether  to  three  thousand  pounds ;  yet  it  was  an 
understood  thing  that  he  was  getting  rich,  and  xhat 
where  informer  years  he  hadcrepthenowbegan'to  stride. 

A  very  dismal  house  waa  the  habitation  of  the  Bain 
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f.-inaily  tiiat  winter.  They  all  loved  the  mothsr,  end 
t  ;'  miss  her  quiet  presence  ■was  to  loose  the  keystone 
■-'£  the  domestic  arch.  "  Father,"  too,  was  beyond 
measure  dull  and  gelf-absorbed.  He  rarely  spoke  to 
his  daughters  ;  he  eeemed  unconscious  of  th" 
existence  of  his  sons,  save  iu  their  capacity  as  his 
clerks,  in  which,  to  use  their  own  unlicensed  language- 
•  he  Yras  "  down  upon  them  t-o  an  &wful  extent."  He 
worked  in  his  office  in  all  kinds  oi  unlawful  bourse 
and  only  entered  the  family  dmin;;-ioom  to  eat  his 
unsoci&l  and  hurried  meal,  and  to  leave  directly  when 
he  had  eaten  it. 

The  Perriam  est.ate  occupied  him  more  closely  than 
ever  this  winter,  and  two  days  in  every  week  were 
spent  Rt  Perriam  Place,  or  on  the  Perriam  lands, 
riding  the  baronet's  once  cherished  Splinter,  which 
was  kept  in  condition  by  Mr.  Bain's  occasional  guse. 
On  these  days  he  always  took  his  luncheon  at  the 
Place,  and  Eometimes  shared  that  mid-day  meal  with 
the  reluctant  Lady  Perriam.  She  felt  that  he  was 
vi  use  to  hep^that  but  for  him  her  position  would  be 
a  great  deal  worse  than  it  was,  and  she  schooled 'her- 
self to  be  civil,  friendly  even,'  in  her  manner  to  him  ; 
yet,  lurking  in  her  heart,  there  was  always  the  same 
undefined  fear  of  him,  the  same  deep-rooted  convic- 
tion that  he  knew  her  better  than  any  one  eke  in  the 
world. 

One  day  when  they  were  seated  at  luncheon,  far 
apart  at  the  long  dining  table,  but  alone  and  unat- 
tended, .Mr.  Bain  spoke  of  Edmund  Standen. 

"  A  very  fine  young  fellow  that,"  he  said,  "  and  a 
6.rst-rate  man  of  business,  which  ons  would  hardly 
aave  expected  oi  a  lad  brought  up  at  his  mother's 
ipron  string.  jrJdmund  Standen  would  have  come  to 
the^front  if  he  had  started  in  hfe  without  a  sixpence." 

JHow  deeply  that  phrase  hit  Sylvia,  remembering  as 
she  did  her  o-wn  cowardly  fears,  her  own  weak  shrink- 
ing from  the  mere  possibility  of  misfortune. 

"  Standen  is  to  be  manager  at  the  bank  next  year, 
I'm  told,  and  S>inder?on  gties  to  Rougemont  in  place 
of  Mr.  Curlew,  who  retires.  He'll  gat  six  or  seven 
hundred  a  year,  no  doubt,  as  manager.  A  nica  thing, 
considering  his  mother's  money,  wliich  must  all  come 
to  him  by-and-by.  I  suppose  he'll  marry  that  little 
girl  he's  so  sweet, upon." 

"  Do  you  mean  ivliss  Eochdale  ?"  asked  Sylvia,  very 
pale,  not  knowing  what  he  might  tell  her  next. 

Yes,  that's  the  name.  The  pretty  Kttle  daik-eyed 
girl  who  lives  with  his  mother." 

"  They  have  been  brought  up  to.gethcr  Hke  brother 
Rnd  sister,"  said  Sylvia.  "  They  could  hardly  think 
of  marrying,  I  should  fancy." 

"  Should  you  ?  It's  the  common  talk  that  they're 
engaged.  I  used  to  meet  them  strolling  in  the  lanes 
roimd  Hediugbam  in  the  summer  evenings  ;  but  per- 
haps it  was  only  in  brotherly  and  -siiterly  companiou- 
khip." 

Sylvia  answered  not  a  word.  ^'^  llat  should  she. say  ? 
She  had  no  desire  to  question  Shadrach  Bain.  If  this 
thing  were  true,  the  knowledge  of  it  must  reach  her 
soon  enough — too  soon,  let  it  come  when  it  would. 
She  shrank  from  receiving  her  death-blow  through  Mr. 
JJain. 

"I  could  bear  anTthifig  but  that"  she  thought, 
meaning  Edmund's  marriage  with  any  one  except  her- 
Jelf.  "I  could  endure  life-long  separation  from  hiru, 
but  not  to  know  that  he  was  happy  with  another." 

She  could  tmw  venture  to  send  for  Mary  Peter,  the 
Hedingham  dressmaker,  without  fear  of  reproof  from 
Sir  Aubrey,  who  need  know  nothing  of  that  young 
>ierson's  coming.  She  summoned  Iilary  on  the  day 
ftfterthis  oonveriiation  with  Mr.  Bain,  and  received  her 
in  the  morning  room  on  the  ground  floor,  that  chilly 
npartment  which  the  last  Lady  Perriam  had  adorned 
with  a  collection  of  shells  and  seaweeds  in  two  ebony 
tabmets,  and  a  neat  bookcase,  containing  about  two 
dozen  of  the  dullest  imaginable  books.  Here,  remote 
Xrom  Sir  Aubrey's  ken,  Sylvia  could  detain  Miss  Peter 
as  long  as  she  pleased. 

'  I  w-ant  you  to  make  a  dress  for  me,  Mary,"  she 
wdd,  with  that  lofty  yet  gracious  air  which  became  her 
tB  well  as  if  she  had  been  born  in  the  purple.  "  Sir 
Aubrey  insisted  upon  my  employing  Mr.s.  Bowker,  of 
Monkhampton,  aud  I  always  defer  to  him,  even  in 
mnall  matters  ;  but  I  like  your  style  best,  and  I  mean 
U>  employ  you  occasionally." 

"  I'm  sure  yxju're  very  kind,  my  lady,"  answered 
Mary,  to  whom  the  days  when  shfe  and  Sylvia  had 
been  companions  seemed  very  far  (jff,  so  vast  was  the 
distance  between  them  now. 

Then  came  a  discujsioa  about  the  fashion  of  the 


dress,  and  then  the  usual  questisns,  asked  v.-ith  ^  lan- 
guid air,  as  if  the  inquiry  wete  made  rather'  out  of 
civility  to  .Mi.is  Peter  than  fiom  i,nj  interest  Lady 
Perriam  felt  in  the  subject. 

"  Any  news  at  Hedingham,  Mary  V 

"■VVell,  not  much,  my  lady..  You  know  there  never 
1.3  no  news  to  speak  of  in  our  dreadful  dull  place. 
Mrs.  Toynbee  aud  the  young  ladies  have  been  to  Ead- 
deu  Sadden,  and  ouli  came  back  ia  November  with 
all  the  Parisian  fashions— and  very  ideous  the  Pari- 
sian fashions  must  be,  judging  nom.  Illrs.  Toynbee's 
bonn;.t,  with  not  so  much  r4S  as  an  apoloyy  for  a  cur- 
taiu,  and  flowers  sprouting  out  where  you  d  least  ex- 
pect to  see  them.  It  woidd  be  worth  your  while 
ci.mlng  uver  to  church  juit  to  b.ok  at  Jlrs.  Toynoec's 
bonnet,  and  one  can  see  that  she  thinks  a  deal  oi  it 
too.  But  you  never  come  to  our  church  aoyr,  my 
lady." 

It's  so  far,"  said  Sylviii,  "  I  don't  care  about  having 
the  horses  out  oa  Sundi;Ly." 

"  Xhat't)  very  good  of  ynu/'  answered  Mary,  won- 
deringiy.  '■'  I  think  if  I  had  horses  I  should  never 
have 'em, in  the  stables,  I  should  so  enjoy  riuing 
about." 

"  Is  Mrs.  Toynbee's  bonnet  the  only  event  that  has 
happened  in  Hedingham  since  1)he  summer  ?"  Sylvia 
asked  languidly. 

"  Well,  there  isn't  much  else.  There  was  a  young 
gent  from  Oxford  that  stayed  at  the  Vicarage,  and 
was  thought  to  be  courting  the  youngest  Mis.3  Van- 
court,  but  he  went  away  and  nothing  came  of  all  the 
talk.  Hedingham  is  such  a  place  for  talk.  They  do 
say  Mr.  Standen  is  going  to  marry  Mi.s3  Rochdale?' 

■"I  dare  say  that's  true,  '  said  Sylvia,  .steeling  herself 
against  the  jjain  that  went  along  with  every  thought  of 
that  bitter  possibility. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  replied  Mary  medi- 
tatively. "It  does  seem  rathtr  likely,  though,  as  you 
say.  Considering  that  he  must  have  been  so  down- 
hearted at  losing  you,  and  he  couldn't  better  console 
himself  than  by  marrying  a  nice  young  lady  like  Misg 
Roehdale;  so  kind  as  she's  been  to  his  sister's  children 
too,  like  a  second  mother  U>  them — teaching  the  little 
girls,  aud  everythink,  just  as  if  she  were  no  better  than 
a  nursery  governess,  instead  of  au  independent  young 
lady,  with  a  nice  income  i.f  her  own." 

''Oh,  no  doubt  she  is  a  model  of  all  virtues,''  replied 
Sylvia,  stung  even  by  Mary  Peter's  praises  of  her  rival. 
"A  young  woman  who  knows  how  to  wind  herself  iuto 
people's  afi'ections  with  her  meek  winning  ways  and 
pretended  unselflshuess,  yet  seeking  her  own  ends  all 
the  time.  Just  the  kind  of  girl  to  succeed  in  any  ob- 
ject she  sets  her  heart  upon." 

Mary  Peter  felt  the  bitterness  in  this  speech,  and 
prudently  refiiiinel  from  any  reply.  She  asked  some 
convenient  question  about  the  sleeve  of  the  new  dress, 
and  then  retired.  Sylvia  would  gladly  have  detained 
her,  to  question  her  more  closely  upon  what  rumour 
said  of  Edmund  and  Esther,  but  she  felt  that  she  had 
said  too  much  already — perhaps  almost  betrayed  her- 
self to  this  vulgar  dressmaker. 

'•  I  do  believe  she  still  cares  for  him,"  Mary  Peter 
said  to  herself  as  she  went  home  with  Sylvia's  lull  of 
silk  under  her  arm.  "She'd  hardly  have  flown  out 
hke  that  about  Miss  Rochdale  if  she  d.idn't." 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

SYLVIA  ASKS  A  QUESTION. 

That  fee'tle  lamp  of  life  which  buintd  in  the  sick 
chamber  in  High- street,  Mon'thampton,  sujvived  the 
gloom  o£  deepest  'winter,  now  sinking  almost  to  ex- 
tinction, now  flickering  faintly  back  to  lite,  now 
brightening  so  visibly  that  the  anxious  children  began 
to  hope  for  their  mother's  recovery.  They  might  have 
her  with  them  a  few  mors  years  even  yet,  they 
thought.  Eaily  in  February  Mrs.  Bain  had  improved 
so  much  as  to  come  down  stairs  once  more  and  occupy 
her  accustom.ed  place  by  the  household  hearth,  lut 
she  was  not  strong  enough  for  the  resumption  of  the 
household  keys  or  the  economical  housewife's  duties. 
All  she  could  do  was  to  instil  principles  of  thrift  into- 
Matilda  Jane,  to  impart  old  secrets  of  good  manage- 
ment, wise  saws  that  had  been  handed  down  to  her  by 
her  jnother,  look  over  the  butcher's  book  now  and 
then,  and  sigh  plaintively  as  she  noted  how  the  weekly 
totals  had  risen  since  her  illness. 

"  I  told  cook  wliat  ynu  said,  mother,"  answered 
Matilda  Jane,  "  and  she  said  it  was  the  gravy-beef  for 
your  beef  tea." 

"  My  dear,  the  bills  could  hai'dly  have  been  heavier 
if  ihe'd  boiled  down  a  bullock.  I  m  very  much  afnud 
the  servants  have  been  eating  meat  suppers." 

Delighte4  with  this  obvious  iolprovement  in  his 
patient,  and  sincerely  anxioua  fau  preserve  the  cherished 


wife  for  the  anxious  husband,  wh-  73  devotion  wa.s  5U 
fact  patent  to  all  Monkhampton,  Mr.  Stimpson  tolcL 
Shadrach  Bain  that  cow  was  the  time  lor  his  wife'* 
lepioval  to  a  milder  climate. 

''  If  you  can  get  her  out  of  the  way  of  our  «ast  winds; 
we  may  .have  her  strong  again  by  the  summer,"  saidi 
Mr.  Stimpson,  cbserily. 

Ihere  waj  just  a  shade  of  uneasiness  in  .Shadracbi 
Bain's  expression  as  he  reflected  i^n  th»  'lector's  3Ug« 
ge.itioD.  , 

"■  I  thought  our  climate  v.'as  pretty  nearly  as  good  ai 
one  as  you  could  have,"  he  said,  "  I  didn't  see  mucl* 
ditt'erence  between  Monkhampton  and  Cannes." 

"Perhaps  not,  my  dpsr  sir.  In  robirst  health.  liiar 
yours  one  is  hardly  conaciuus  of  ciii.  iigeiu  temperature. 
Had  you  consulted  the  thermoipeter  you  would  hav» 
found  that  Cannes  is  .six  or  seven  degrees  higher  thaa 
Monkhampton."  ^ 

'•  Very  likely.  If  you  think  Mrs.  Bain  ought  to  gat. 
she  shall  go,  though  it  Ci^uld  hardly  be  more  incon-. 
venient  than  it  is  just  now  for  me  to  take  her.  But  sh*' 
has  been  a  good  wife  to  me,  and  I  wish  to  d»  my 
duty." 

/  Everybody  knows  that, "  replied  the  doctor  with 
feeling.  He  had  attended  Shadrach  Bain  3  family  from, 
the  very  beginning,  had  ushered  the  children  upontha 
stage  of  life,  and  conducted  them  safely  through  aU 
their  infantile  ailments,  and  was  sincerely  attach»d  to 
the  hoiisehoid. 

"  If  she  goes  to  Cannes  and  improves  as  you  think 
she  will,  is  there  any  hope  of  her  being  spared  for 
some  years  to  come  ? "  asked  the  anxious  hirsband,  wit'a 
a  watchful  eye  upon  the  practitioner's  countenance. 
"  I  s'nould  hke  to  know  the  truth.  Patching  a  person 
op  is  one  thing,  and  caring  them  is  another.  Have  you 
any  hope  of  a  cure  in  this  case  <'' 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  regretfully.  Mr?.  "Jain  had 
been  one  of  his  best  patients — a  small  annuity  to  hira 
for  the  lasl  five  years.  Would  that  she  could  hava 
lasted  for  ever,  and  been  handed  down  in  reversion  ta 
his  sons! 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Bain,''  kesaiJ,  overflowing  with  sym< 
pathy,  "your  dear  good  lady's  malady  has  long  been 
chi-onic.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  cure,  but  by 
escaping  our  cold  spring  we  may  carry  her  safely  into, 
the  summer:" 

"  To  lose  her  when  winter  cornea  again,  .  A  pooV: 
hope,  at  best." 

."  We  are  in  the  hands  of  Providence.  We  can  but, 
do  our  utmost.  There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done — re^ 
moval  to  a  more  congenial  climat«." 

"  And  that  you  consider  essential  J" 

"  Most  decidedly."' 

"  Then  it  shall  be  done,"  said  Mr.  Bain.  "  However 
inconvenient,  I'll  take  her  over  to  Cannes  myself.  Ni> 
one  in  Monkhampton  shall  be  able  to  say  I  did  lesa 
than  my  duty." 

"  Bravely  spoken,  my  dear  sir.  We  all  hoccur  you 
for  your  devotion  to  your  Estimable  lady  ;  a  devotion 
equally  creditable  to  you  and  its  object,"  said  Mr,. 
Stimpson,  as  if  he  had  been' making  an  after-dinner 
speech. 

Mr.  Bain,  who  held,  hke  Macbeth,  that  whatever  waa 
well  done  when  done  should  be  done  quickly,  an« 
nounced  his  intention  of  starting  with  the  invalid  03 
the.  next  day  but  one.  The  girls  made  haste  to  pacS 
their  mvther's  trunks,  teaiiully^  yet  not  without  hope* 
Cannes  to  their  minds  meant  restoration  to  health. 
Matilda  Jane  was  to  stay  at  home  and  keep  house,  and 
rale  the  boys,  a  hardy  race  of  gr  ammar  school  students 
with  ladescriba'Dle  appetites.  Clara  Louisa  was  to  ac- 
<,ompany  her  mother  as  nurse  aud  companion. 

"After  all,'  thought  Mr.  Bain,  ""I  dou't  see  that 
anything  can  be  wrong  ia  my  absence.  Sir  Aubrey  la 
likely  to  hold  out  in  his  present  condition  for  soma 
tirne  to  come,  and  if  there  were  any  appearance  of  a 
change  Chapelain  would  write  me  word  of  it.' 

Chapelaiu,  the  %*alet,  had  a  profound  respect  for  th« 
land  steward,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  actual  master 
of  Perriam  Place.  Sir  Aubrey  since  his  illness  was  bud 
the  shadow  or  eidolon  of  his  former  sell.  Lady  Per- 
riam had  but  little  power,  and  what  little  she  possessed 
she  seemed  to  hold  at  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Bain.  ThevaleO 
told  himself  therefore  that  Shadrach  Bain  was  the  idol 
before  which  he  must  bow  down,  if  he  desiredhis  servica 
to  be  a  profitable  one.  Chapelaiu  hadreasoiito  accord  Mr. 
Bain  even  more  subservience  tliau  is  usually  given  by 
a  time-serving  domestic  to  the  powers  that  be,  for  ha 
was  conscious  of  failings  which,  it  once  discovered  by 
the  steward,  might  lead  to  his  swift  doom  and  down^ 
fall.  It  ms.y  have  besa  the  joyless  monotony  of  Per^ 
riam  Place,  or  it  may  have  been  some  inherent  weak-< 
ness  in  the  man  himse'lf ,  but.'  whatever  the  cause,  it  i^ 
certain  that  since  Sir  Aubrey's  illi:ss3  Jean  Chavelaj;* 
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had  acquired  tlie  habit  of  taking  more  alcoholic  liquid 
thamras  good  for  hiniseh",  or  for  the  hausehold  in 
^hich  he  served.  He  always  liked  his  comfortable  glaSi, 
Vat  had  kept  the  propensity  tolerably  well  in  chsitk  ho 
long  a.«  he  feared  Sir  Aubrey's  scmtiuT.  Bat  of  late, 
smce  his  master's  eyes  had  grown  dull  and  unseeing, 
Jean  Chapelsin  had  given  the  reins  to  his  favourite- 
T'ice,  and  had  allowed  that  fatal  charger  to  cai ry  him 
V  =ry  near  the  verge  of  ruin. 

The  P'evriam  cellars  were  too  well  guarded  by  the 
f iithful  white-headed  old  butler,  who  had  held  the 
keys  for  the  last  twenty  years,  for  Mr.  Chapelain  toin- 
ri  ilge  his  dangerous  propensity  at  his  maSttii-'D  co.st. 
He  had  a  certaui  allowance  of  beer  and  wiue,  and  a 
liberal  one;  for  servants,  however  faithful,  nreuotapt 
to  stint  one  another.  They  take  a  large  view  of  ser- 
vanth'-hall  rations.  Birtanythmg  for  which Mf.  Chape- 
lain craved  beyond  this  ample  allowance  he  had  to 
provide  for  himself,  and  he  did  ]irovide  himself  with 
tome  of  the  %  ilest  brandy  ever  extracted  from  potatoes, 
^-•andy  which  w  as  guiltless  of  giape  juice,  but  which 
s  Idled  the  valet's  brain,  with  a  somewhat  agreeable 
rbfustication,  and  took  possession  of  his  feet  and  legs', 
jvhere  it  tortured  him  under  the  name  of  goot. 

Little  by  little,  tortured  by  the  gout,  and  solaced 
l-v  the  biaady  w  hich  produced  the  gout,  Jean  Chape- 
liitt  fell  avsay  fryui  his-  duties  in  Sir  Aubrey's 
rooms. 

The  baronet,  though  apt  to  be  peevish,  and  at  times 
psactmg,  was  not  «  very  troublesome  invalid,  and 
there  were  few  services  he  required  which  Mrs.  Carter 
could  not  perform  to  his  'likiu;,'.  He  bad  taken  a 
r-onderful  fancy  to  the  sick  niirsf .  I'^r  quiet,  unob- 
tj  usi^e  minaer,  her  soft  voice  pleased  him — cv^n  th-; 
f  i'Ddued  colom'  of  her  garments  and  her  pale  retin^-d 
fice  were  agreeable  to  him.  Sometimes  when  his 
Tzini  was  a  little  w  eaker  than  usual  he  would  take 
her  for  his  wife,  dddrc;=  her  as  Sylvia,  and  remain  uu- 
consciouE  of  his  error  till  Lady  Perriam  entered  the 
room,  when  he  would  look  woudoringly  from  one  to 
the  other. 

Thus  it  happened,  the  sick-nurse  being  always  on 
duty,  that  uo  one  complained  of  Jean  Chapelain's 
inattention.  He  dressed  his  master  in  the  morning, 
but  was  very  often  out  of  tho  way  when  Sir  Aubrey 
ent  to  bec'l  at  night.  On  the.-.e  occasions  the  gout 
fiirnished  him  with  an  ever-ready  excuse. 

'  My  legs  have  martyrised  me  the  e-rening,  '  he 
r-ould  cay  to  Mrs.  Carter,  m  hi,-.  oiiTious  English,  "and 
[  could  not  to  descend.  I  hopo  the  OW  did  not  ask 
tug.". 

"The  Old"  was  Mr.  Chapol.iiu's  name  for  Sir' 
^ubrey. 

Mr.  Baia  left  Monkhampton  with  his  wife  an'! 
d'lughter  about  the  middle  of  February — nearly  a 
vijar  after  Sir  Aubrey's  p.u-alytio  r,ei,".me,  and  about 
teven  months  after  the  birth  of  that  "baby  heir  who 
Jiad  bsen  bairtised  without  pomp  or  splendour  cf  any 
kind  a,t  the  little  -church  in  the  dell.  At  the  baronet's 
express  desire,  repeated  many  times  without  variation, 
his  infant  sen  had  been  christened  St  John  Aubrev, 
the  more  surely  to  perpetuate  that  friendship  'which 
bid  obtained  between  Sir  Aubrey's  ancestor  and  the 
Vvillian"  statesman. 

The  child  had  grown  and  floi^rished  in  the  dull  old 
house,  a  vigorous  sapling  The  servants  were  never 
/tired  of  praising  him.  He  had  Sir  Aubrey  s  bbie  eyes, 
or  such  eyes  as  Sir  Aubrey's  had  been  when  they  too 
looked  joyously  and  ignorantly  on  life's  glad  morning. 
He  had  not  inherited  those  wondrous  hasel  orbs  of 
his  mother  s,  and  indeed  bore  no  resemblance  to  S'vlvia, 
Either  m  feature  or  e.vpreseion. 

That  inte;  view  with  Mary  Peter  ha'l  tolcl  Lady'Per- 
riam  very  httl"  about  her  lost  lo'ver.  but  when  Miss 
I'eter  brought  home' th-'  dress  that  had  been  entrusted 
to  her  for  manufactaie,  the  talk  between  the  dress- 
m.iker  and  her  patroness  again  fell  upon  Mr.  Standeu's 
£i-',.irs. 

■•  I  think  it's  a  settled  thing  now,  my  lady,"  Miss 
Peter  remarked,  as  she  tried  on  the  dress,  and  settled 
i  fold  here  and  pinched  a  tiimmiug  into  place  there. 
'What  ii<  a  settled  thing  ?"  asked  Sylvia. 

"Between  Mr^^tanden  and  Miss  Rochdale.    I  met 
them  out  walking  in  Hedingham  yesterday,  quite  like 
e.".'eethearts." 
•  .     '■  How  do  yoH  rcean  like  sweethearts  V 

■  "'Well,  I  don't  know.  He  had  such  an  attentive 
vrsj  with  him,  and  ■was  cairying  her  waterproof.  Be- 
sides i'.'s  in  everybody's  mouth  at  Hedincham.  Alice 
Cook  got  it  from  her  father,  and  her  'ifather  h;id  it 
fiuui  Jlr.  "S'anccurt  himself,  and  he'd  be  likely  to 
kuow." 

Sylvia  said  nothing,  but  Buffered  the  business  of 
^rymg  on  as  quietly  u  if  she  had  been  a  statue. 


"  They  say  it's  to  be  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  Mrs.- 
Sargent  leaves  off  crape.  She'll  have  worn  it  more 
th'in  a  year  and  a  half  by  that  time." 

"Unfa.sten  the  dress.  "  said  SyMa,  imperatively  ; 
"  you've  almost  strangled  me,"  \ 

Her  breath  came  thick  and  fast,  a.=!  if  the  dress  had 
iudet^'  l  been  .tight  enough  tn- throttle  her. 

'•  Yet  it  i>u't  a  bit  tif-ht  aUjii'  the  throat,"  said  Miss 
Peter.  3'-  she  imfu^tened  the  body;  "  thu'teen  inches  — 
your  old  measure.  ' 

After  that  day  there  cams  »  restlessness  upon  Lady 
Perriam  which  she  strove  in  vain  to  concpier.  AV'cre 
those  two  going  to  be  married  ?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion which  tormented  her,  the  question  wluch  ^va.-i 
perpstuaJly  repeating  itself  in  her  distracted  mind. 
There  were  times  wiien  her  own  release  seemed  so 
near,  when  she  behevcd'that  Sir  Aubrey's  sand  ran  low- 
in  the  gla.^s  of  Time.  Yet  what  avail  were  widowhood 
and  liberty,  if  hewho.se  love  she  counted  upon  re- 
gaining were  to  wed  another  before  the  day  of  her 
freedom  ? 

bh?  cuuld  not  sit  quietlv  at  home  to  consider  this 
question,  but  ordered  her  carriage,  and  told  the  man  to 
drive  to  CTople3'  Common,  a  drive  ^l•hiLh  must  tahe  her 
past  Dean  House  and  through  Hedingham. 

Is  urse  Tringfold  and  baby  went  with  her,  the  cus- 
tomary comiJ.inions  of  her  clii\es;  but  T"-day  she  took 
less  notice  than  usual  of  the  infantine  St.  John's  en- 
dearing ways.  She  wrapped  herself  in  her  o^vn 
thoughts,  and  sat  looking  out  of  the  v.  indow  with  a 
gloomy  brow. 

They  paired  Pean  Hou.'^e,  but  th»  untenanted  win- 
dow.*  looked  blankly  Jo-ivu  at  her,  telling  nothing  of 
the  interior,  'I'hcy  drove  through  Hedingham  with- 
out meetijiga  cveatui  c  whom  S\-lvia  knev ,  ancf  thuson 
to  Cropley  Common,  a  noble  stretch  of  broMcii  ;.^round, 
clothed  ^^■lth  furze  and  heathe:,  commanding  the  dis. 
taut  sea,  and  far  to  the  left  the  little  sandy  biy  and 
white  walled  tov>n  of  Didmouth. 

Here;  even  in  winter,  it  was  ple^isant  to  walk  on  the 
clGse-cropiied  turf,  though  not  on  the  loose,  ragged 
gravel  road  up  which  the  horses  struggled  \vith  their 
load.  Half-way  up  the  hill  the  coachman  stopped  at 
a  wind  of  the  road,  where  there  was  a  bit  of  level 
which  served  as  a  landing  .stage  for  vehicles,  and  Ivro 
Lady  Perriam  and  the  nurse  alighted  for  a  ^valk  on  the 
Common, 

To-day  Sylvia,  never  fond  of  the  nurr-e'.s  rontpan''. , 
was  jiarticularly  indisposed  to  'or  social.  Shewalk'ed  on 
rapidly,  ith  lier  hght  footstep  winding  in  and  out 
among  the  hillocks  aad  fur..:o  bushes. and  leavinr;  Xurse 
Tiingfoid  11!  the  distnnce,  trying  to  pacify  the  com- 
plaining baby,  who  was  ?.fflii;ted  bv  an  obstinate  bottom 
tooth.         •  ■  .  ■■ 

Ho-!^  bare  and  desolate  the  land.scapp  looked  in  the 
bleak  winter.  The  day,  which  had  beon  bright  enough 
when  they  came,  wa.-;  now  darkened  by  a  cloud  which 
threatened  rain.  Distant  Didmouth  gleamed  whitely 
against  a  storm-charged  sky.  But  Lady  Pemam  >vas 
singularly  indifferent  to  that  ominou.-  darkening  of  the 
heavens.  She  iad  walked  about  half  a  mile  ,  away 
from  Kurse  Tringfold  and  the  carnage  -when  she  was 
awakened  from  a  profound  reverie  by  big  drops  of 
lain. 

She  had  neithei-  cloak  nor  umbrella,  nor  was  there 
sny  nearer  shelter  thaji  the  carriage  ;  not  even  a  gipsy 
encampment  or  a  ha'.vker's  cart  within  \it:w. 

Sylvia  lobked  roimd  h-.  r  he'lple,--sly,  not  very  much 
minding  the  ram,  but  with  a  sense  of  desolation  at 
being  thus  alone  and  ).ni{'rotected, 

Tho  sky  had  drrkeued  almost  I  o  night.  Tliey  had 
started  for  their  drive  directly  after  luncheon,  yet  it 
seemed  evening  alvady,  ' 

'^Vhile  she  v  .is  thus  looking  rouiidj  a  dark  figure 
came  between  h^r  and  the  sombre  sky,  a  ligure  armed 
^vith  that  indispensabl",  comj>anion  foi  a  wett  country 
pedestrian,  a  !arg«  umbrella. 

•■  Let  me  take  you  -back  to  your  carriage.  Lady 
Pemam,"  said  the  pedestrian.  Ho  was  that  one  man 
whose  voice  Sir  Aubvey's  wife  moit  feared,  most  longed 
to  heav'. 

The  sound  of  that  voice  coming  suddenly  upon  her 
took  her  breath  away.  That  he  should  speak  to  her 
*tall  seemed  wonderful.  Tj  hor  mind — remember- 
ing that  bitter  look  in  the  chtuchyard — it  v,ould-bave 
Appeared  more  naturfil  that  hs  shc;uid  x>ass  lier  by  and 
leave  her  to  battle  with  the  elements  alone,  gut  he 
had  spoken  to  her.  and  she  determined  that  she  would 
not  part  from  him  till  she  had  resoh  ?d  the  doubt 
which  tortured  he-i 

"You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  8tan.-len.  '  she  answered 
wih  well-assumed!  indifi'ereiicc.  "  Yes,  I  shall  be  very 
grateful  for  the  shelter  of  your  umbrella.  Thi=  ki.nd 
cf  downpour  is  rather  ovei  whelming.' ' 


Edmund  Standen   held  his  umbrella  over  Lady 

Perriam's  head,  but  did  not  offer  her  his  arm.  Ha 
liad  not  desired  such  a.  Meeting — nay,  -ivould  gladly 
have  avoided  it ;  but  he  could  hardly  leave  his  tome- 
time  love  to  be  ^half  drowned  on  Cropley  Common. 
There  was  nothing  romantic  in  their  encounter.  In- 
deed that  uiiil.'i  ella  shaied  between  them  savoured  oi 
the  ridiculous. 

" .  Where  did  you  leave  your  carriage.  Lady  Perriam  V 
asked  .  !Mr.  Standen.  He  seemed  to  find  a  pleasure  in 
giving  her  the  benefit  of  her  title. 

"At  the  bend  of  the  road,  half  way  up  the  hiU.  t 
can  liardiy  sec  ijiy  way  hack  to  it." 

"  You  may  tru.st  yourself  to  my  guidance.  I  know 
,  Cropley  Common  \  cry  well  indeed.  I  often  come  here 
for  a  lonely  ramble."  • 

After  this  he  could  hardly  avoid  offering  Sylvia  hit 
arm.  The  ground  was  rugged,  and  elippery  with  ths 
rain  ;  her  feet  .stuntbled  now  and  then. 

She  felt  that  ih-e  time  was  short.  If  she  wanted  tn 
speak  she  must  speak  quickly,  no  matter  how  abrupt 
her  cj^ueotion  might  seem. 

"  I  wonder  you  have  any  time  for  lonely  rambles,'' 
she  said,  "  i  hear  j  ou  are  very  much  occui»ied.'' 

"With  the  business  of  the  bank?  Yes,  I  work 
rather  hard  there  sometimes.  However,  I  like  the 
work.  ' 

"  But,  I  heard  that  you  had  another  and  pleasanter 
occupation  for  your  time,  in  the  society  of  a  young 
ladj-  to  whom  you  are  engaged  to  be  married." 

"  Pray  who  ifi  that  young  lady  ]  '  Edmund  asked 
coolly. 

"  Miss  Rochdale." 

"'  And  from  whom  did  you  hear  the  report  1'' 

"  From  common  rumour.'' 

"  Comnioa  rumour  is  a  common  liar.    I  am  not  en« 
gaged  to  Mioi  Kochdale.'' 
"  Is'or  likely  to  be  ."' 

"  I  will  not  say  a.s  much  as  that.  There  is  no  knoV- 
ing  when  a  man  who  has  missed  his  hrst  chance  of 
happiness  may  teek  a  milder  form  of  joy  in  a  second 
venture.  There  is  only  one  summer  m  a  man's.lif&, 
but  autumn  ii  sometimes  a,  warm  and  genial  season, 
There  is  that  'i-jereue  and  beautiful  autaum  which  is 
called  im  Indian  summ'=r.  i  may  have  my  Indiaii  • 
snmmer  vet.  ' 

■•  "With  Mi'iS  Rochdale,  I  suppo.-^e,"  said  Sylvia. 

"  ■\\'hy  not,  with  Jlisa  Rochdak' .'  She  13  a  girl  whs 
might"  make  any  man's  happiness,  one  would  think — 
piettj-,  airiiable,  refined,  intellectual,  un'sei&sh.'  "WTiat 
move,  can  a.  maw  .isk  for  m  tho  viife  of  his  choice  ? " 

"  1  s«'e  rumour  has  not  been  false,  Mr.  Standen '' 

"  Wliy  do  you  trouble  yourself  about  my  fat«  no^, 
Lady  Perriam  ?  It  gave  you  very  little  concern  a  yeai 
and  a  half  ago  when  you  married  Sir  Aubrey.  As  yow 
did  not  think  about  my  happiness  then,  you  need 
hardly  consider  it  now.  1  live,  you  see  ;  that  is  some^ 
thing,    iiere  we  are  at  your  cicrriage." 

The  footman  opened  the  carriage  door.  Edmund 
sav;  the  baby,  splendid  in  purple  and  fine "  lirteu,  fas- 
asleep  ]Uot  now,  and  therefore  a  pictiire  of  iniantin*  , 
serenity.  Ha  touched  the  round  soft  cheek  gently 
^vith  his  finger,  unseen  by  ths  i:;other,  v.'hcse  eyes, 
gloomy  and  despairing,  v  ere  ca.st  down. 

Lady  Perriam  hardly  thanked  him  for  the  shelter  o* 
his  umbrella,  hardly  rf-phod  to  hi?  courteous  "  Good 
evening,"  and  was  driven  aw.iy  through  ram  ?ni  dark- 
ness with  a  gua  -vlng  pain  at  her  hesrt. 

I'fo  bs  Continued.) 


A'curious  nircumstancp  was  noted  by  an  obs»rTer, 
Ml.  N".  M.  Lowe,  during  the  great  fire  at  Boston  last 
year.  He  found  that  ,it  pbces  where  a  sxnall  street 
Titeied,  but  did  not  cross,  a  Is.rgfr  one,  it  frequently 
haTipened  that  a  cuircnt  of  air  was  generated  whic'h 
carried  the  flames  across  the  wide  street  at  the  poin'a 
of  junction,  and  fired  the  opposita  buildings,  Qvea 
though  that  whole  side  of  the  street,  except  at  that 
point,  vKas  not  affected  by  the  fire.  Owing  to  this,  a 
wide  ftrcst  did  not  always  offer  as  certain  a  check  to 
the  progress  of  the  conflagration  as  might  h>^•o  been 
I  expected. 

I  Jjiik.i.KF.'iST,— Epi'.^'s  Coco.i.— G.R.iTEnjL  .i.vn  Comfort 
I  INC.— "'Ey  a  thorough  knowlcdfrc  of  Hie  n,it;n-allav.'s  which 
j  gcivern  tlie  opeiutions  of  tiigcstion  aad  nutrition,  and  by  a 
I  careful  .applicatioi!  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selecte.l 
cocoa.  Mi-.  Epps  has  provided  car  brciikfast  tables  wth  ;i 
I  delicitely  tiavoured  bovora.^e  which  may  save  us  many  he.-ivv 
I  doctors'  billa."—'- Civil  Sevvigc  fia.->et;e."  JIailo  siuipiy  witb 
j  poilin,^'  w.itei  01  Milk,  E,-,rh  nadcet  is  labelioa— ^- J,.'.»i-' 
!  Ei'cs  A.--CO.,  Homuiop.atliic  Chcniists.  Loik'.od."  IO;--' 
I  >?.>.;.(. r.i.cTunf:  ck  Coco.\,  C.cc.^oi.ne,  .\N.n  Chocot..>te'- 
!  '  We  will  now  gi-ve  an  account  of  tlie  process  adopted  bj 
I  Me.'JSis.  .Janie.s  Epps  and  Co  ,  niauufactarers  of  dietetic  ar- 
ticles, at  their  M-ovks  in  th«  Euston  road,  L'^ndoji.-TSee  Ar- 
\  ticltivi  Ca'JHll'sUcxiSihoUQvide 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


r[Jaii.  s,  mi. 


THE  VALUATION  OF  LONDON. 
The  Mertropolitan  Asylum  District  Board,  through 
Ihe  clerk,  Mr.  Jebb,  has  just  issued  the  list  of  altered 
totals  of  the  gross  and  rateable  values  of  the  parishes 
andmnions  throughout  the  metropolis,  according  to 
,the  requirements  of  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act, 
18ti9.    The  totals  show  that  in  the  yeai-  the  total  gross 
value    of    the     metropolis    has    increased  from 
t;24,7-83,700'5s.  5d.  in  1872,  to  £25,23t),S85  13s.  5d., 
Aieing-' an  increase  of  £443,185  8s.,  and  the  rateable 
Value,    from    £20,379,535    9s.    4d.    in    1872,  to 
^  20,731,709  4-s.  4d.,  being  an  increase  of  £352,173  15s. 
irhe  folknvtng  are  the  tletailed  accounts,  the  first  sum 
,fter  \each  place  being  the  gi  oss,  the  second  the  rate- 
iblevaJiie  : — Bethnal-green,  gross,  £352,768  ;  rateable, 
£:283,16CV5s.    Jjloomsbury  (including  St.  Giles-in-ther 
fields  and  St.  George,  Bloomsbury),  grot^s,  £368,981  ; 
rateable,.A'307,149.    Camberwell,  gicss,  ±ii26,19y  2s.  ; 
jviteahle,  £508,395.  Chelsea,  gros.s,  £411,til!3  ;  rateable, 
6Jd,43^.    St.  George's-in-the-East,  gross,  £-23], 902  ; 
rateable,,,  £t85,348.      Hamp.stead,    gros.-?,  £344,587  ; 
l-ateable^l£287,576.     Ishngton,   gross,   £1,268,901  ; 
rateable,;j;l, 044,879.    Kensington,  gross,  £1,274,092  ; 
rateable,,,£l,060,109.     Lambeth,  gross,  £1,19i:,155; 
1-ateable,  j£977,048.     Marylebone,  gro--s,  £l,  tr_',745; 
rateable,  £1,180,851.     Mile-end  Old-town  (Hamlet), 
tvoss,  £o5-:;.395  10s.  ;  rateable,  £277,066.  Paddington, 
cross,  £1,J66,409  ;  rateable,  £978,941  13s.  4d.  St. 
fancras,  ,sros,?,   £1,441,9-12  ;  rateable,  £1,195,545. 
Shoreditch,  gross,  £561,817"  10s.  ;  rateable,  £448,272. 
Sr'ulham  Urfaon  (of  Hammersmith  and.Fulham  pa- 
>-ishes),  gross,  £387,726  17s.  6d.  ;  rateable,  £311,021 
ps.    St.  George's  Union  (of  St.  George,  Hanover-square, 
Bt.  Margsret  and   St.   John,   Westminster),  gross, 
e2i"269.517;  rateable,  £1,891,756.     Greenwich  l-'niou 
lincluding   Deptford),    gross,    £586,50ti  ;  rateable, 
£426^76.      Hackney  and  Stoke  Newangton,  gross, 
£781,399  ;  rateable,  £635,846.  Holborn  Union  (inchid- 
•ing  St.  Andrew's,  8t.  <3eorge  the  Martyr's,  Furnival's- 
'nnySt.  Sepulehi-e's,  the  liberties  of  Saliron-hill,  Hat- 
ton  Gaxdien,  and  Ely  Rents,  Staple-inn,  St.  James's 
and  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  St.  Luke,,  Old-street,  and 
iGrey's-inn-place),  gross,  £909,811  ;  rateable,  £748,625. 
iLs'wisham -Union  (including  Lee,  Mattingham,  J",;itham, 
Vnd  Lewisham),  gross,  £511,760  :  ratealile,  .£420,(110. 
BtrOlave's  Union  (including  St.  Thomas,  Southw.-trk, 
Bt.  -Mary  Magdalen,  BermonJse)',  St.  Olave,  South- 
tvark,  and  St.  Mary,  Rotherhithe),  gross,  £775,376  10s. ; 
I'ateable,   £604,424.     Poplar  Union   (including  St. 
^Ijiiy,    Stratlord-le-Bow,    All    Saints,    I'oplar,  and 
^t.    Leonard,    Bromley ,l,    gross,    £010,963  ;  rate- 
_Bble,  £474,702.     St.  Saviour's,   Southwark,-  Union 
Sfincluding  Christ  Church,  St.  George  the  Martyr's,  St. 
Sa>viour*B,  and  ,*St.  Mary's,  ^/ewington),  gross,  £983,738 
1173:  ratea-ble,  £763,600  53.    Stepney  Union  (including 
iSt.  Paul's,  Shadwell,  the  Hamlet  of  Katcliff,  St.  Anne's, 
Jjimehouee, and  John's,  Wapping),  gross,  £329,661}  1 5s  ; 
jateafcle, £266,732  lOs.    Strand  Union  (including  St. 
MartSn's,  Bt.  Paul's,  Covent-garden,  Precinct  of  the 
Savoy,  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  and  the  Liberty  of  the 
Kolls),' gross,  £675,537  ISs  lid  ;  rateable,  £558,166  Is. 
NVandsworth  and  Clapham  Union  (including  Clapham, 
Tooting  Graveney,  Streatham,  Battersea,  V.'andsworth, 
\nA  Putaiey),  gross,  £947.072  9s  ;  rateable,  £755,952. 
Weetminster  Union  (including  St.  Anne'.s  and  St. 
James's),  gross,  £747,061  10s  ;  rateable,  £631,777  15s. 
Whitechapel  Union  (including  Precinct  of  Old  Towtr 
Without,  Holy  Trinity,  Minories,  Liberty  of  Old  Ar- 
tillei'y  Ground,  Hamlet  of  Mile-end  Nev;--town,  St. 
^lary  s,  "Whiteohapel,  LiVjerty  uf  Norton  Folgute,  St. 
Botolph  Without  (Aidgate),  Precinct  of  St.  Kathtrini', 
yndChrist  Church),  gross, £382,042;  rateable,  £313,721. 
Woolwich    Union    (including   Charlton,  Ividbrooke, 
Woolwich,  and  Plumstead),  gross,  £2'l4,()y4  ;  rateable, 
£228,024  10s.    The  City  of  London  L'nion,  which  iu- 
cludes  112  parishes,  luns,  and  precincts,  all  .separately 
assessed,  gives  a  total  of  £3,128,025  17s  gro*s,  and 
£2,620,497  rateable  value. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  BUDGET  OF  LONDON. 
The  Morning  Post  observes  that,  in  bringing  forward 
the  municipal  budget  of  I^ondon  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  that  body  descanted  at 
tome  length  on  the  magnitude  of  the  inter- 
ests involved.  The  Metropolitan  Board,  as  Mr.  Dresser 
Rogers  reminded  its  member.-;,  for  the  )jenefit,  chiefly 
no  doubt,  of  the  outride  puMi",  cxercisrs  jiu  isdiction 
over  an  area  of  117  S'Viare  jjiiks.  Tlii.-ai  ta  comprises 
416,642  houses,  and  is  inhabited  by  3.'JHt;,;i87  people. 
3n  reality,  then,  it  is  charged  to  provide  for  the  health 
!»ai  cemfort  of  a  population  very  nearly  equal  to  that 


of  the  important  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  after 
Great  Britain  the  greatest  of  Asiatic  Powers.  The  pro- 
perty of  this  vast  multitude  is  estimated  at  £20,644,010 
annual  value,  and  a  rate  of  a  single  penny  in  the  pound 
yields  the  large  sum  of  £86,016.  The  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee,  then,  does  not  vaunt,  without 
grounds,  the  inipoitrnce  of  the  interests  affected  by 
the  proceedings  of  his  bo.xrd,  and,  such  being  the  case, 
it  may  be  well  to  inquire  how  the  board  is  peforming 
the  trust  committed  to  it.  Were  we  to  accept  the 
credit  of  the  board  as  the  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
of  its  administrative  merits,  we  should  have  to  assign 
it  a  very  high  place  indeed.  During  the  past  year  the 
board  had  occasion  to  rai.ie  a  loan  of  £1,800,000.  The 
minimum  price  it  placed  upon  the  stock  it  issued  was 
£95  lO's.,  and  it  offered  no  higher  interest  than  3^' 
pel-  cent.  At  this  rate  the  stock  was  taken  at  £95 
lis.,  a  price  higher,t  han  the  minimum  it  had  itself 
placed  on  it.  This  is  a  proof  of  conhdence  on  the  pait 
of  the  moneyed  commimity  of  the  city  in  theintegi-ity 
and  ability  with  which  the  financial  business  of  the 
board  is  conducted,  of  which  it  may,  beyond  a  doubt, 
justly  feel  proud. 


WAS  IT  A  DREAM  ? 


Oh,  was  it  a  dream  ?   RudiJy  roses 
Along  the  brown  line  of  the  bough  ? 

Where  the  clasp  of  the  frost  tightly  closes 
The  bush  that  is  shuddering  now } 

A  dream— all  the  green  meadows  grassy 

Fair  lying  asleep  in  the  sun. 
Now  robed  in  their  cerements  glassy, 

With  tatter  and  rent  showing  dun  ? 

A  dream— %n  the  sparkle  and  flurry 
Of  mountain  brook  leaping  in  play, 

Its  giugle  and  babl^le  and  hurry. 
Its  tale  of  a  bright  yesterday  ? 

A  dream — all  the  wood  voices  ringing 
That  warbled  and  trilled  in  the  trees, 

Tlie  fi-wash  of  the  scythe  swiftly  swinging 
The  clover-led  drone  of  the  bees  ; 

The  call  of  the  s\\ift-circling  swalluws. 
The  nestful  jnst  under  the  eaves  ; 

The  grain  to  its  wind  lover  bonding, 
Or  gathered  in  glittering  sheaves ; 

The  warm-scented  breath  of  the  garden, 

The  chorus  of  field  music  small, 
The  spangle  of  cowslips  and  daisies, 

Kreams,  dreams  of  the  summer-time  all, 

Will  the  miracle  centuries  shado-«F 

Its  beautiful  wonder  unclose  ? 
From  the  crystalline  snow  over  yonder 

Evolve  the  sweet  heart  of  the  rose  ? 

Will  the  graven  white  doves  of  the  streamlet 

Unlock,  as  of  old,  with  a  kiss  ; 
The  hill-side,  gruin-quickeueu,  grow  golden. 

And  so  meet  the  harvest-moou  tryst  .- 


AMERICAN  EXODUS  FROM  HAVANNAH, 
Writing  from  Havannah  on  the  6th  instant,  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  Neio  York  Herald  says: — "The 
other  night  there  was  a  scare  that  drove  a  few  Ameri- 
cans half  crazy,  and  never  before  was  there  such  eager 
inquiry  as  to  the  time  of  sailing  of  the  steamer  either 
for  Key  West  or  New  York.  It  got  into  thfe  heads  of 
some  of  the  foreign  residents  that  the  instant  Pjesident 
Grant's  Messaage  became  known  here  all  the  turbulent 
elements  would  be  let  loose,  and  assassination  of 
foreigners,  especially  Americans — in  fsxt,  all  who  speak 
Eugli,v;li  ;ire  calleil  Americans — become  the  order  of  tAie 
day  and  night.  Up  to  this  writing  tlie  I'resident's  re- 
ference to  t'uba  in  liis  Messcige  is  not  known,  except  to 
the  authorities.  It  has  yet  to  come,  but  contrary  to 
the  gloomy  jijrophecies  of  some,  I  do  not  believe  vre 
shall  have  any  such  disturbance  as  is  anticipated.  I 
am  aware  of  one  painful  fact,  that  there  is  no  authority 
at  thi.s  moment  in  Cuba.  The  Captain-General  is 
perfectly  powerless,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
mob  from  murdering  every  Americau  on  the  island. 
It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  behavioiu-  of  the  citizens  of 
the  greatest  country  top  of  the  earth — to  see  them 
afraid  of  theii-  shadows  on  the  street,  and  be'foi'e  the 
dangei'  has  made  its  appearance  rashing  off  by  every 
nnserable  conveyance  to  Florida  and  New  Orleans. 
Perhaps  the  Englishman  who  occupied  a  room  near 
mine  in  the  hotel  was  the  most  badly  scared  man  of 
any.  '  Get  up,'  said  I,  calling  at  his  door  before  stm- 
rise,  with  a  joke  in  my  head  at  the  time,  '  there's  a 
mob  in  the  street.  They  have  chalked  your  door,  and 
you  are  a  doomed  man.  Fly  on  the  wings  of  the  morn- 
ing.' Ten  minutes  after  that  I  met  him  downstairs 
at  the  office  in  his  stocking-feet,  with  an  empty  pitcher 
in  his  hand,  which  he  had  carried  away  -with  the  idea 


that  it  was  his  carpet  bag.  He  was  a  trifle  pale  in  th» 
face,  just  about  as  pale  as  whitewash.  None  of  mj 
American  friends  reached  this  stage  of  demoralisation, 
but  they  lost  all  appetite  for  beefsteak  and  ham 
and  eggs.  They  sustained  their  human  na- 
ture on  cocktails,  and  they  were  constantly 
to  be  found  reading  the  .Spanish  notices  of  steamen 
to  sail  for  this  port  and  that.  The  EngUshman  has 
somewhat  recovered  ;  he  now  sleeps  under  his  bed 
and  opposite  the  door  of  his  room  he  has  planted  a 
navy  revolver  at  full  cock,  with  a  piece  of  rope  from 
the  trigger,  so  that  if  the  foe  should  come  in  the  night 
a  trifling  exertion  wiU  explode  the  weapon  and  create 
misery  outside." 

The  samp  paper  ako  states  : — "  Later  advices  from 
Havannah  indicate  that  there  is  a  division  of  sentiment 
among  the  membeis  of  the  Casino  Espanso  touching 
the-settlement  of  the  Virginius  affair,  and  to  this  fac-t 
are  attributed  the  contradictoiy  statements  made  in 
reference  to  theu'  action.  The  more  wealthy  and  in« 
telligent  portion,  represented  by  such  men  as  Zulueta, 
Poilido,  Duranona,  Ibanas,  and  Slamesto,  are  in  favoul 
of  yielding  obedience  to  the  home  Government,  and  so 
avoiding  a  coUision  with  the  United  States,  which 
they  know  would  be  ruinous  to  the  large  interests  they 
have  in  the  island,  based  upon  the  existence  of  slavery. 
The  others,  made  up  of  'orutal  men,  employed  as  truck- 
men, porters,  longshoremen,  &c.,  are  represented  bj 
Ramon  Harrara  and  his  fifth  battahon  of  volunteers. 
Thej'  style  themselves  "  Spaniards,  without  conditions,' 
and,  independent  of  any  feeling  of  patriotism  or  love 
cf  the  national  integrity,  favour  a  war  which  the;^ 
consider  would  prove  a  benefit  to  them,  in  giving  them 
an  opport-unity  of  sacking  the  houses  and  estates  oi 
the  wealthy  Cubans,  and  so  furnishing  a  short  road  to 
the  4,000  or  5,000  dollars  which  they  aspire  to  obtain 
before  returning  to  their  native  country.  Joined  with 
them,  tco,  are  a  considerable  number  who  have  beer 
engaged  in  fitting  out  vessels  for  the  slave  trade — as 
occupation  pretty  much  ruined  by  the  insurrection—" 
and  who  hc/f<e  to  retrieve  their  losses,  in  case  of  war, 
by  preying  on  American  commerce.  These  two  com< 
pose  a  large  majority  of  the  resident  Spaniards,  and,  a3 
they  are  louder,  and  more  overbearing  and  aggressivff 
thi»ntheConservatives,the  Cubans  are  still  hopeful  that 
their  action  will  prevent  a  settlement  and  that  war  wiL' 
ensue.  A  gentleman  of  intelligence  residing  in  Ha- 
vannah,  and  ostensibly  in  entire  accoj-d  with  the  Spa- 
nish Government,  writes  that  the  feeling  in  favour  ol 
war  is  so  strong  among  the  more  ignorant  classes  that, 
though  the  Virginiiis  question  is  settled,  no  efforts  will 
be  spared  to  precipitate  a  collision,  and,  therefore,  the 
Americans  in  the  island  are  likely  to  be  in  a  very  pre* 
carious  position.  " 


M.  Plon,  the  well-known  Paris  publisher,  has  justl 
brought  out  an  amusing  work  written  by  an  officer  of 
the  French  troops.  At  diflisreut  periods  of  the  history 
of  France  the  ai  my  has  produced  authors  extremely 
successful  in  their  analysis  of  every-day  hfe:  thuf 
Bus.sy-Rabutin,  Champfort,  Xavier  de  Maistr^  acti 
Paul-Louis  Courier  may  be  named  as  example*  A( 
present  M.  J  ung,  an  officer  of  the  staff,  has  just  writteil 
an  amusing  volume,  filled  with  clever  and  humorous 
observations,  under  the  title  of  Voyage  autour  de  ihn 
Tenle.  It  is  illustrated  by  M.  Lahalle,  also  a  staff 
officer,  and  forms  part  of  Plon's  elegant  collection. 

Emigrams  fko.m  Alsace  a:xd  Lorraixk. — A  cone« 
spondent  of  the  Journal  dts  Debats,  writing  fi-om  Oran, 
speaks  in  very  hopeful  terms  about  the  future  pros- 
pects of  the  emigrants  from  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The 
first  comers  were  coifipelled  to  endure  certain  hard- 
ships, as  i^roper  preparations  had  not  been  made  for 
recei-ving  them,  but,  in  spite  of  this  and  the  change  of 
climate,  the  rate  of  mortahty  has  been  very  smalL 
With  the  last  month  a  fresh  batch  of  emigi-ants  have 
iirrived  in  the  province  of  Oran,  and  they  are  already 
occupied  in  sowing  part  of  the  land  which  has  been 
allotted  to  them.  Most  of  the  colonists  are  natives  of 
Phalsburg  or  Saverne,  and  their  temperate  habita 
render  it  certain  that  they  will  succeed  in  Algeria. 
The  societies  formed  for  assisting  the  emigi-ants  have 
done  an  immensity  of  good,  and  the  central  fund  ia 
Paris  htts  been  supplemented  by  local  committees  at 
Marseilles  and  at  Oran.  In  addition  to  money,  clotheS; 
and  seed,  the  i-elief  fun  is  have  provided  tools  for  the 
workingmen,  and  it  is  intended,  as  soon  as  their  pri- 
mary wants  have  been  supplied,  to  establish  schools 
and  hbraries  in  every  viLlage  whei-e  they  have  settled 
with  their  families.  The  correspondent  adds,  that 
throughout  the  whole  colony  w  heat-sowing  is  being 
got  through  under  themost  favourable  conditions. 

Perambulators. — P.  Ledwidge,  manufacturer,  32 Amiens- 
street,  and  32  Lower  OmouJ-quiy.  N.B. — Kepaii-3  promptly 
executed.  15340 
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THE  SATIX  SLIPPER. 

Open  that  bureau  drawer.  See  that  package  iu  pink 
iissue  paper.  Well,  imroll  it— now  the  silk  wrapper 
inside.  What  1  you  see  only  an  old,  dingy,  white 
satin  slipper  ?  Your  eyesight  must  be  very,  defective, 
my  dear  ;  why,  I  can  see  in  that  package,  in  that 
faded,  flattened  little  slipper  a  whole  history.  You 
wish  to  hear  it  ?  Ah,  my  child,  this  history  deals  with 
matter  too  deep,  I  think,  for  your  immature  under- 
standing ;  it  deals  with  nothing  less  than  the  by-ways 
and  back  lanes  of  the  human  mind,  with  the  cares,  the 
little  nooks,  the  hidden  woods,  paths,  the  sacred  grots, 
the  poor  forgotten  graves  in  the  minds  and  lives  of 
twenty  years  ago.  Twenty  years  ago  !  I  can  hardly 
believe  it,  at  least  sometimes,  for  there  are  dreary 
times,  when  it  seems  so  far,  far  back  that  I  wonder  I 
im  alive.  Twenty  years  !  you  were  not  born  theni 
:hild,  and  I  wUl  not  now  wish  I  had  not  heard  it,  for 
that,  I  feel,  would  be  doubting  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence; but  there  ^was  a  day  I  did  wish  it,  from  the 
bottom  of  a  heart  wrung  with  agony,  with  fear,  with 
»wful,  terrible  remorse  ! 

Twenty  years  ago,  I  remember  the  old  house  well: 
the  long,  sloping  roof,  with  its  high  peak  and  the 
weather-beaten  arrow- vane  on  one  gable  ;  the  curious 
Little  dormer  windov.-s,  like  the  small,  twinkling  eyes 
under  a  high,  bald  forehead,  and  below  the  great  strad- 
dling body,  with  a  cavernous  door  in  its  centre,  that 
when  open  showed  a  broad  hallway  clear  through  the 
house,  that  gave  it  at  such  times  the  appearance  of  a 
great,  fat  watchman.  That  was  what  Philip  Sedley 
called  it.  And  then,  if  you  turned  a  little  way  from  ! 
the  gate,  came  the  woolIs,  and  behind  them  the  ! 
black,  cjuiet  water  of  Prior's  Pond. 

I  have  walked  on  that  pond,  when  frozen,  scores  of 
times.  I  have  fished  iu  it  as  many.  I  have  wandered 
on  its  banks,  by  day  and  night,  as  many  more  ;  but  I 
have  only  a  remembrance  of  it  as  I  saw  it  on  that 
awful  night — that  night  that  I  shall  never,  never  for- 
get !  That  terrible  remembrance  will  follow  me,  I 
am  Biire,  further-  than  this  life.  Ah,  my  dear  child, 
take  heed  what  you  do  !  V/atch  your  lightest  breath, 
for  the  memory  of  sin  will  surely  constitute  our  great- 
est punishment  when  we  reach  "  that  bourne  from 
whence  no  traveller  retui-us." 

I  was  a  yoiuig  girl  twenty  years  ago,  only  nineteen. 
People  called  me  a  beautj'.  You  might  read,  if  I  had 
them  now,  ever  so  many  verses  to  me  in  old  country 
papers.  Charley  Vane  wrote  most  of  them.  He  had 
a  talent  for  rhymes.  Poor  Charley  !  my  sin  towaids 
you  is  swallowed  up  in  a  far  greater  one. 

One  day  I  read  some  that  puz/led  me. 

I  was  a  flirt,  and  always  had  half  a  dozen  lovers  or 
suitors;  and  praises  of  my  beautyjjor  complaints  of  my 
cruelty  were  too  common  to  notice  particularly  ;  bvit 
to  be  told  of  my  failings,  and  urged  to  mend  my  ways, 
was  quite  new  to  me.  In  vain  1  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover the  author.  I  never  even  suspected  my  sister 
Edith.    Ah  !  let  me  wait  awhile. 

What  was  I  saying  ?  Oh,  yes  ;  I  never  knew  who 
wrote  that  poetry  until  afterwards. 

Aunt  Kate  sent  for  me  to  spend  a  summer  with  her 
at  a  fo.sbionable  watering  place.  It  cost  poor  old  father 
an  eifort  to  let  me  go,  for  he  loved  me  dearly  ;  but,  at 
Inst  I  went,  with  my  giddy  head  full  of  I  know  not 
what.  I  have  read  of  the  butterfly's  short  life.  Born 
iu  the  morning,  he  fritters  away  a  shining  and  beauti- 
ful day  ;  but  with  the  night  comes  death,  a  silent  end- 
ing," and  he  sinks  from  sight,  to  be  forgotten.  Such  was 
my  fashionable  career.  AuntKate  wasrichandvery  gay, 
and  a  few  months  went  by  hke  a  dream  before  I 
descended  from  the  lumbering  stage-coach  at  the  gate 
of  our  old  home,  and  sa^v  Philip  Sedley  standing  in 
the  lioorway.  He  was  a  stranger,  an  artist,  I  found, 
■riu<_l  liad  selected  our  house  as  his  boarding  place.  He 
w.is  — Well,  J  think  I  have  seen  much  handsomer  men; 
but  I  don't  think  1  ever  saw  one  tvith  a  more  engaging 
manner ;  he  was  full  of  his  art— a  visionary,  a  dreamer, 
and  his  visions  were  somewhat  charming.  I  had  not 
beeu  in  the  house  two  hours  before  I  saw  that  sisner 
Edith  loved  him.  Ah,  sister  !  dear  little  sister  !  How 
I  love  you  now  !  How  often  have  I  prayed  that  I 
might  die  !  Can  wrong  such  as  yours  ever  be  atoned;  | 
Can  sin  such  as  mine  ever  be-  washed  away  ?  Yc-s,  ! 
I  law  that-  Edith  loved  hixa.    That  evening  thty  ! 


wandered  out  together  into  the  shadows  of  the  wood 
and  the  yellow  mouu  shone  fiir  on  their  return. 
Father  made  me  sit  by  him  and  tell  my  adventures, 
and  I  was  glad  to  do  so,  for  home  was  dear  to  me  that 
night.  The  next  day  I  played  the  lady,  much  to  the 
delight  of  my  father,  who  made  me  rehearse  my  sum- 
mer proceedings  over  again.  But  the  novelty  of  home 
soon  wore  oft' ;  and  when  I  resumed  my  old  Jpiise 
routine,  I  was  already  uneasy  and  dissatisfied  ;  I  had 
sipped  hom  the  cup  of  fashionable  existence,  and  now 
longed  to  drink  deeper — to  return  to  niy  "  proper 
sphere,"  as  I,  poor  Lml,  fondly  thought.  The  paintei', 
Sedley  began  to  attract  my  attentioiu  He  was,  I 
could  seo,  desperately  in  love  with  my  fair-haired 
sister  ;  and  .she — it  was  very  evident  that  the  woild 
held  but  a  .smgle  niiin  to  her — she  worshipped  him  in 
that  quiet,  iuiobtrusiv(-,  yctsoulfid  v.-ay  of  hers.  She 
was  not  generally  thouglit  i)rctty  ;  we  were  as  much 
unlike  as  possible  ;  I,  with  my  black  hair  and  eyes, 
rosy  checks,  and  tall  form  ;  she,  with  her  slight,  child- 
like figure,  her  cjuiet  blue,  eyes,  andpher  long  flai'cn 
hair  ;  but  there  were  moments  when  I  thought  her  as 
beautiful  as  an  angel.  I  well  remember  the  night  1 
watched  herand  PhilipSedley,asthey  stood  bythe  gate 
iu  the  moonlight  :  as  she  looked  up  at  him,  I  was 
startled  ;  she  seemed  like  a  lovely  spirit  from  heaven. 
He  was  as  much  occupied  with  her  as  she  was  with 
him  ;  he  was  always  near  her  ;  if  we  all  went  out  toge- 
ther for  a  walk,  he  was  sure  to  be  at  her  side.  Short 
as  had  been  my  sojovu'U  with  society,  I  had  seen  it 
bow  to  my  feet  as  I  passed  by — at  least  the  male  por- 
tion. I  was  the  belle  of  the  ball  ;  and,  after  all  my 
triumphs,  to  be  passed  o\  eras  I  was  by  Sedley — togo  back 
from  my  former  position  of  first  to  that  of  second  in  any 
man's  regard  -the  thought  was  galling  !  And  hardly 
had  I  conceived  it  when  my  eager  soul  leaped  up  and 
cried  for  revenge  !  Yes,  iny  cliild — cried  for  revenge  on 
my  own  sister  for  allowing  herself  to  be  loved  more 
than  I  was  !  When  .  I  becime  fully  :;>»tisfied  that 
Sedley  neglected  me  for  K(Jith,  i  began  the  task  I  had 
set  myself — that  of  tempting  him  from  my  sister,  of 
causing  him  to  transfer  his  attention  from  her  to  m}'- 
self.  Understand,  [  did  not  care  for  him  ;  I  only 
wanted  excitement  ;  I  wanted  to  e.xercise  those  arts 
that  I  had  just  acquired  from  my  new  female  friends  ; 
I — I  was  mad  !  At  first,  all  my  formerly  resistless 
artifices  were  unnoticed  ;  Sedley  was  more  than 
ever  with  Edith  ;  and  now  it  began  to  be  whispered 
in  the  village  that  they  were  engaged  ;  some  even  said 
that  the  tlay  was  fixed.  And  so  it  was,  though,  heaven 
knows,  I  did  not  know  it  until  Edith- herself  told  me 
about  a  month  before — ah  ! 

By-and-by  I  noticed  a  change  in  Sedley's  demeanour 
towards  me  ;  his  eyes  followed  me  often — often 
wandered  to  and  fro  from  nie  to  Edith.  He  began  to 
have  a  fancy  f(n'  sitting  with  me  in  the  old  porch. 
Then  I  redoubled  niy  efforts  ;  I  fascinated  him,  I  en- 
snared him,  I  chained  him  to  me.  He  began  to  teach 
rue  sketching,  and  many  days  we  were  out  together  in 
the  woods.  Still  I  could  see  his  heart  was  true  to 
Edith  ;  after  an  aftei'iioon  with  me,  he  would  return 
to  her,  and  render  iier  troubled  little  heart  happy;  for 
that  poor  heart  began  to  be  troubled  now,  alas  !  She 
uevercomplained,  but  her  .sad,  sad  eyes  would  follow 
us  silently  as  we  went  out» together. 

How  often  have  I,  v\'retcli  that  1  was  !  triumphed  in 
that  glance,  so  full  of  patient  pain. 

Time  flew  on.  The  day  appointed  for  my  sister's 
wedding  approached.  She  had  even  purchased  what 
was  needed  for  her  simple  trousseau.  I  grew  madder 
and  more  mad.  I  cannot  think  now  how  J.  could  hiive 
esj)ected  what  I  eagerly  desireii  from  >Sedley — a  decla- 
ration. I  never  thought  of  it  being  hurtful  to  my  sis- 
ter's happiness,  perhaps  because  I  iiad  seen  so  many 
declarations  come  to  nought,  made  simply  for  amuse- 
ment in  the  course  of  a  flirtation.  A  total  disregard 
of  consequences,  a  reaching  for  my  desire,  filled  my 
mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  I  heljied  her  with 
her  wedding  c-lothes,  and  arranged  my  bridesmaid's 
di-ess  as  though  Sedley  and  I  were  strangers. 

As  the  marriage  day  grew  nearer,  Sedley  was  moi  e 
than  ever  with  me.  His  heart,  his  love,  I  am  sure, 
never  wavered  from  Edith  ;  but  his  dreaming  head 
was  completely  turned.  He  went  from  one  of  us  to 
the  other,  and  back  again,  continually. 

If  Edith  never  spoke  to  him  of  me  ([  don't  think 
she  did),  a  word  from  him  would  have  silenced  every 
doubt  for  the  time,  and  meanwhile  I  led  lum  on.  At 
last  came  the  eventful  d;'.y.  We  wei'e  gathered  iu  our 
parlour.  A  few  of  the  neighbours  wen-  present.  Edith, 
in  pui-e  white,  looked  like  a  siiirit.  This  day,  for  the 
fii-st  time,  I  noticed  how  pale  and  thin  she  had  become 
since  my  return.  She  lia<l  always  been^white  and  hiy- 
hke,  but  now  she  w;ia  like  wa.x.    Philij)  was  all. love 


and  attention  to  her,  and  the  neighbours  prophesied  a 
ha[)py  future  for  them,  though  I  caught  one  or  two 
whispered  doubts  of  the  bride'.?  living  long  eno\igh  for 
much  joy  or  sorrow.  After  the  ceremony  we  had  an 
old-fashioned  country  jvedding  dinner,  at  which  E4it.b 
sat  quietly,  blushing  a  little  occasionally,  and  glancing 
confidingly  at  her  husband.  I  had  been  requested  to 
escort  them  to  the  station  that  night,  where  they  wera 
to  take  the  train  for  Sedley's  hsnie,  and  after 
diiuu')-  Edith  went  to  chartge  her  dress  for 
one  Iretter  fitted  for  travelling.  It  was  then 
the  last  freui;y  of  my  unsatisfied  longing  took  posses- 
sion of  me.  I  asked  Philip  to  walk  with  me  in  th'j 
wood  ii  little  while — "  for  the  last  time,"  I  pleaded,  ' 
We  wont,  he  with  reluclance,  but  he  could  not  refuse; 
then  I  exerted  all  niy  powers  to  the  utmost ;  I  talked 
as  I  had  never  talked  before;  I  looked  a  world  in  each 
glaiK'C  ;  every  gesture  was  the  oli'spring  of  deepest  art. 
■VV^e  wandered  into  the  dark  shadows  of  the  wood  ;  we 
reached  an  old  rustic  seat,  our  favourite  resort,  and 
rested  there.  Sedley  was  once  more  in  the  wiles  ;  he 
saw  nothing,  heard  nothing,  thought  of  nothing  hiut 
me.  •  This  new  husband  remembered  not  that  he  had 
a  wife.  I  myself  was  almost  as  foi'getful.  In  the 
exercise  of  all  my  faculties  my  mind  was  enwrapped. 
Hand-in-hand  we  .sat  there,  and  not  until  the  moon 
light  began  to  chequer  the  brown  flower  of  the  grove, 
and  cast  deep  black  shadows  behind  the  trees,  did  i 
think  of  the  outward  world.  I  rose,  remarking  tha 
hour.  The  next  moment  I  felt  myself  clasped  pas- 
sionately to  Sedley's  breast,  while  he  pressed  burning 
kisses  on  my  lips,  mm-muring  his  .  farewell.  This 
brought  me  1,0  my  senses,  and  a  thou,ght  of  my  sister 
nerved  me  to  tear  myself  from  liim  in  momentary 
anger;  but  it  was  easy  to  forgive  him.  He  returned  t(? 
the  house,  and  he  went  into  the  sitting-room. 

"  Where  is  Edith  ?"  I  heard  him  ask. 

"  Edith  .'  Why,  she  went  in  the  giove  to  find  you, 
half  an  hour  ago,"  some  one  answered. 

Had  it  not  been  for  a  chair  betiind  me,  I  should  hava 
fallen  on  the  floor.  jMy  brain  reeled  for  a  moment. 
Suppose  she  ha,d  seen  ? 

The  next  instant  Philip  rushed  past  me  oa  his  way 
to  the  wood.  He  was  gone  so  long  that  a  neighbout 
went  out  to  warn  them  that  theie  was  little  time  ta 
s|Mue,  for  the  train  they  were  to  go  on  was  almost 
due.  iiut  when  we  heard  the  woods  ring  with  tha 
name.of  Edith,"  shouted  by  both  Philip  and  Mr. 
TowiiKehd,  cvciyoue  wondered,  and  three  or'four  went 
to  assist  iu  wliat  we  guessed  was  a  search.  The  cries 
redoubled.  Presently  some  one  came  back>for  lights, 
and  with  him  we  all  went  out  to  help.  Ivo  Ed^h.  To 
the  shouts  answered  only  the  echoes. 

I  had  been  draw  n  by  some  undefinable  impulse  ta 
the  rustic  seat  Philip  and  I  had  lately  quitted. 
Hardly  had  1  reached  it,  when  a  fearful  cry  cama 
from  the  edge  of  the  pond,  but  a  little  way  ofll';  a  cry 
so  terrible  in  its  wild  agony  that  it  seemed  to.curdla 
the  blood  in  niy  veins  ! 

"  Edith,  my  darling  !"  by  a  common  impukie  every 
one  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  the  wood  became  alivd 
with  a  rush  of  glancing  lights  and  gathering  people- ; 
we  reached  the  edge  of  the  well-known  ponc!,  and 
there  ^was  Philip,  crouching  on  his  knees  in  the  water, 
unconscious  of  it,  the  lights,  the  people,' of  all,  save  a 
stili,  white  form  lying  by  his  side — the  foriHi  of  my 
sifter  Edith  ! 

more  to  hold  our  hearts  with  innocent,  winning 
ways  !  Xo  more  to  chcei-  us  with  the  happy  snaile  oi 
old  .'  My  .sistet  !  my  little  sister  !  Why  did  I  evei 
live  to  see  th:it  day  .'  Strong  hands  lighted  her  ten • 
denly  fi-om  the  destroyer's  grasp — that  wicked,  rtdeut- 
le.vs  wat  n-  that  had  so  cruelly  held  her  down  till  she 
died,  and  now,  as  they  lifted  her  up,  seemed  toi  sigh 
its  rage  at  being  compelled  to  relinqui.slx  its  prey. 

Carefully  they  carried  her  away  to  the  house.  And 
then  niSonhght  shone  no  longer  fair  and  pesice« 
ful^  but  gleaming  coldly  cruel  on  the  dark  aarface  of 
the  quiet  pond.  I  suppose  it  shines  so  still  ;  1  hiiva 
never  seen  that  pond  since  that  night.  1  don't  re- 
mem'ber  going  to  the  house  ;  but  I  did  go,  and  found 
n;y  darling  cold  and  white.  On  her  own  little  bedj 
Philip  sat  by  her  side  silently  holding  a  lock  of  hev 
long  yellow  hair.  Our  eyes  met — and  for  the  last 
tiiue.  He  u:iS  pule  before  ;  when  he  saw  me  be^'amij 
livid  :  light  si^enied  lo  fla.sh  across  his  mind  ;  he 
knew  why  Edith  had  died.  Alas  !  I  knew  it  IcTig  be- 
fore 1  Without  a  v.'ord,  he  rose  and  left  the  1041m.  I 
saw  somethiu'j;  very  new  in  that  wild  eye,  and  tried  tc 
stop  liini  ;  but  he  shook  off  my  grasp  without  iookini 
at  me,  and  ran  swiftly  upstairs  to  his  room.  '  I  heaio 
him  walk  acro.ss  the  floor  above — ever,v  step  is  xinginj 
now  in  my  brain  ! — and  thtu  came  a  report,  and  th= 
shock  of  a  heavv  fjU  After  a  while.  I  wus  found  lyiu.i^ 
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vrhere  I  had  fiUlen,  iinen?ille,  and  holding  ia 
my  hand,  vritH  a  gra^p  not  ty  be  uDluo?ed, 
diat  same  little  slipptr  you  have  unrolled. 
Yes,  my  child,  that  vras  Edith's  slipper.  I  had  picked 
it  up  where  it  fell  from  her  cold  foot,  in  the  v.'ood,  as 
tbey  brought  her  in.  For  vreeks  I  lay  in  delirium, 
ihey  told  me  afterwards  that  I  cried,  continually, 
''  Mimhreas  '  "      •  «. 

j:\iter  I  recovered,  I  found  Trho  was  the  &v.thor  of 
the  -ivaj-ning  verses  I  Lad  received  long  before.  Was 
.t  prescience,  I  wonder,  that  caused  Editt  to  write 
;hem  ?  They  buried  husband  and  wife  in  one  grave, 
t  have  never  seen  it ;  I  ieeT  that  it  would  be  sacrilege 
isr  me  to  go  there.  I  have  prayed  long  for  quiet  and 
forgiveness  :  J.  feel  that  Edith  has  accorded  it  to  me  ; 
sut  .will  the  Great  Father  ?  Ah,  dear  little  child  ! 
i'ou  who  are  so  beautiful  -  even  now— you,  who  but 
festerday  were  telling  me  of  your  childish  fiirta- 
jionS  ?  When  you  are  tempted  to  play  with  hearts, 
eome  up  to  my  room,  open  that  drav/er  in  the  old 
It  iid's  bureau,  and  look  at  that  faded  little  slipper  ! 


THE  POET  S  HOLIDAY. 
Eis  brain  was  with  such  hints  of  beauty  stirred 
As  could  not  shape  themselves  in  measured  word  ; 
So  wildly,  weirdly  did  his  fancies  gleam 
.■^ot  niore  of  substance  had  they  than  a  dream; 
For  his  aciAistomed  task  no  vvt.U  was  there. 
And  wooing  voices  called  him  otherwhere ; 
The  sun  of  summer  and  the  wind  of  May 
Combined  to  make  the  Poet's  holiday. 
Juightly  he  pushed  his  small  skiff  from  the  strand, 
Sprang  in  and  sirtftly  rowed  out  from  the  land; 
Then  up  the  river,  flowing  deep  and  wide, 
Easily  floated  with  the  rising  tide, 
j.Tom  time  to  time  a  light  stroke  of  the  Oar 
Ouided  the  boat  aright,  but  hardly  more. 
Behind,  with  many  a  white  sail  gleamed  the  bay  J 
On  either  hand  contrasting  islands  lay- 
One  rongh  with  masonry  of  the  great  to\Mi, 
And  one  with  banks  of' velvet  sloping  down. 
The  Poet  journeyed  from  that  city  forth 
Gladly  as  a  freed  spuit  leaves  the  earth. 
And  when  he  saw  old  forests  stretching  dim. 
Almost  the  shores  of  heaven  they  seemed  to  him. 
He  moored  his  boat,  aud  cast  him  on  the  ground, 
A  mossy  bank  for  dovrTiy  couch  he  found, 
.^.vbove  his  brow  s  the  laurel  leaves  hung  down. 
As  if  he  had  already  gained  his  crown  ; 
AJid.  many  a  beauteous  lady-fern  was  there, 
Ihat  v,-ii;h  her  broad  leaf  gently  fanned  the  air  } 
Aloveiy  throng  they  stood  upon  the  sward, 
i/ike  Eastern  slaves  round  their  recumbent  lord. 
<-\  clear  blue  miiror  Harlem  river  lay — 
Jt  was  the  turnin?  tide,  the  noon  of  dav — 
locloud  the  sky  was  such  reflection  given. 
Scarce  could  you  tell  if  up  or  down  >>as  heaven  ; 
And  eVeiy  cliif  and  bank,  with  verdure  rife, 
Was  by  the  stream  endowed  with  double  Ufa  : 
Above  the  wave,  and  underneath,  was  seen 
The  myrtle's  daik,  the  cedar's  living  green  ; 
Mid  over  sky  and  wave  and  wood  was  rolled 
A  flood  of  simshine,  bathing  all  in  gold. 
The  struggle  that  he  yiight  be  clothed  and  fed. 
The  daily  battling  for  his  daily  bread — 
All  care  in  the  great  city  left  behind — 
Peace  gently  stole  into  the  Poet's  mind. 
Each  separate  beauty  striking  on  his  biain, 
■Was  forged  into  a  link- of  the  great  chain 
That  drev,'  liim  upv.-ards  till  there  on  the  sod 
It  almost  seemed  that  he  could  see  his  Uod  ; 
And  the  coBviction  smote  upon  his  heart 
That  earth  and  heaven  are  not  so  far  apart. 
Homeward  returning  with  th'  returning  tide. 
The  fire  withhi  his  bosom  liad-not  tlied  ; 
And  once  more  mingling  with  the  city's  throng. 
He  lelt  that  since  the  morning  he  was  strong. 


As  Unp.eBkaesfd  Scene  in  Hamlet. -—During  a 
fecent  performance  of  Hardi't,  at  Sydney,  an  accid^fit 
);ehind  the  scenes  csused  some  alarm.  "  Whilst  Polo- 
tiius  was  delivering  his  .sublime  admonition  to  his  Kon" 
Isays  the .  Sydnc}/  Morning  Herald  of  K(,)V.  S),  there 
f?as  a  loud  explosion  as  of  a  blast  in  a  miife,  followed 
oy  a  concussion  of  the  air  that  extingiushed  every 
Aght  in  the  house,  which  was  of  course  plunged  in 
llarkness.  Great  was  the  consternation  that  ensued, 
Prolonged  .screaming  jiroceeded  from  the  feminine 
portion  of  the  auditorium,  and  there  was  a  general 
1  ush  for  the  doors.  This  would  probably  have  resulted 
in  some  serious  accidents,  but,  with  gi-eat  presence  of 
mind,  the  stage  manager  cnused  the  foot  lights  to  lie 
lit,  aud  hastening  with  Miss  Green  and  others  upon 
the  stage,  assured  the  terriiied  people  that  there  was 
iio  danger.  Mr.  Fairelough  ;ilso  aj. pealed  to  them  to 
retain  their  seats.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
Rjfter  the  hou.se  had  been  re-illumined  and  a  sluui:. 
interval  allowed  to  permit  the  smoke  that  had 
■gathered  upon  the  stage  to  clear  away,  the  piece  pro- 
i.eeded.  The  report,  which  was  distinctly  heard  all 
uVer  the  neighborhood,  resulted  from  the  accidental 
expkisioa  of  aoiae  jgas  ;  but,  fortunately,  no  damage 


THE  AMEPvICA:T  excha:nge. 
The  following  is  f  rom^  the  iVeu'  YorkJoi^roal  of  Com- 
merce oi  December  13: — Some  new  method  for  quoting 
exchange  on  London  must  be  adopted  on  the  first  of 
%e  new  year,  as  the  Act  of  Congress  is  imperative. 
Heretofore,  all  attempts  to  overturn  the  sy^.tem  have 
utterly  failed.  Habits  of  any  kind  are  harder  to 
change  than  were  the  edicts  of  the  iledas  and  Persians. 
The  old  way  of  computing  values  of  produce  in  our 
markets  by  shillings  has  continued  to  this  day,  al- 
though the  shilling  coin  has  long  since  gone  out  of  cir- 
culation ;  and  hay  ia  still  sold  on  all  the  stands  at  so 
m.iny  shillings  to  th?  hundred.  Any  attempt  to  fi.'C 
the  price  in  federal  currency  v.-ould  be  as  unintelligible 
to  a  Long  Island  or  Westchester  farmer  as  if  stated  in 
francs  or  German  thaler.?.  Thei-e  could  not  well  be 
dev-ised  a  more  awkward  method  cjf  reckoning 
sterling  exchange  tha'n  the  one  so  long  in  vogue  in 
the  ,United  .States.  There  v\'as  a  time,  a  century 
or  two  ago,  when  4,?.  6d.  sterling  (54  pencel  were  the 
eqtuvalent  of  a  silver  dollai.  This  would  make  a 
pound  steiling  equal  to  4  dols.  44  4-9  of  fedei'al  cur- 
rency. Ever  since  that  date  the  nominal  value  of  the 
British  sovereign  has  been  kept  at  these  figures,  and 
the  rate  of  exchange  made  up  by  adding  to  that  as- 
sumed value.  Thus,  if  e.^change  vras  actually  in  our 
favour,  and  bills  ou 'London  were  selling  at  a  discount, 
the  prit'e  might  wight  seem  to  be  greatly  above  par, 
and  thus  be  very  confusing  to  ordinary  observers  not. 
conversant  v\'ith  the  mysteries  of  the  calculation.  The 
actual  par  in  the  old  style  of  computation  is  about 
109J.  That  is,  if  we  multiply  4  dols.  44  4-9c.  by 
l.OSi,  we  have  4  dols.  S0,6c.,  which  would  cover  the 
bill  in  British  gold.  To  ordinary  minds,  however,  ex- 
change on  LoJidon  at  109  |  gives  the  impression  of  9^ 
per  cent,  above  par,  and,  many  who  are  theoretically 
acquainted  with  the  system  could  not  realise  when 
sales  were  made  by  shippers  during  the  late  panic  at 
106  to  107  that  the  rate  was  so  far  belov>-  par  it 
took  away  all  chance  of  profit  on  ship- 
ment against  which  the  exchange  was  drawn.  We 
have  often  referred  to  an  attempt  made  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  by  ourselves  and  all  the  leading  bankers 
here  to  rectify  this  matter,  and  to  quote  the  pound  at 
its  selling  equivalent  in  dollars  and  cents.  There  v/a; 
no  pectmiary  profit  to  be  gained  by  the  change  ;  it 
commended  itself  to  the  public  solely  as  a  matter  of 
sentiment;  and  it  wa;; attended. with  some  present  incon- 
venience. In  short,  the  inveterate  habit  was  too 
strong  for  the  argument,  and  in  a  few  days  everybody 
I  everted  to  the  old  method,  (^ongre.^s  has  now  taken 
the  matter  in  hand.  The  value  of  the  pound  sterling 
was  fixed  by  Act  of  March  3,  1873,  for  all  offici-.d 
leckonings,  ^t  4  8t'.6-i  dols.,  and  it  was,  enacted  that 
"  all  contracts  made  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
1874,  based  on  an  assumed  par  of  exchange  with 
Great  Britain  of  64  pence  to  the  dollar,  or  4  44  dols 
4-9  to  the  sovereign  or  pound  sterling,  shall  be  null 
and  void.' '  The  reason  for  Congressional  interference 
was  undoultitedly  the  effect  of  the  old  method  upon 
the  foreign  quotation*  for  American  securities. 
The  price  named  every  day  in  the  Locidou  market 
referred  always  to  the  assumed,  and  not  to 
the  actual,  equivalent  of  the  dollar.  Thus  9U, 
quoted  there  for  Five- twenties,  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  actual  price  of  the  security  that 
4  44  dols  4-9  does  to  the  actual  value  of  the  .sove- 
jeign.  As  we  must  add  about  nine  and  one-hali 
per  cent,  premium  to  4  44  dols.  4-9  to  bring  it  up 
to  4  the  value  of  the  sovereign,  so  nine  arivl 

one-half  per  cent,  added  to  92  would  show  that  the 
quotation,  although  seeming  to  be  at  a  discount  of 
eight  percent.,  is  really  above  par.  American  federal 
money  .securities,  therefore,  quoted  at  92  in  London 
are  equal  to  British  con.sols  quoted  at  100|,  and  it  was 
to  rectfy  this  that  tke  act  was  passed.  Asa  question 
of  con.stitutional  right,  we  do  not  believe,  that  Con- 
gress can  void  a  contract  between  individuals  bjoau.se 
it  was  made  at  a  reckoning,'  of  fifty -four  pence  to  the 
dollar.  But  the  change  is  in  it.self  very  desirable,  aud 
no  one  will  presume  to  test  that  right,  we  suppose,  in 
the  covnts.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  law  does  not 
prescribe  how  exchange  shall  be  quoted  ;  it  simply 
forbids  (by  voidiiig  the  contract)  all  computations 
by  the  old  method.  There  are  two  methods 
for  selection  as  a  substitute  fur  tliat  ■which  is 
to  be  abandoned.  Ose  is  to  take  the  given  value  of 
the  sovereign  (4  dols.  .SCG-)-),  to  give  t  he  rate  upon  this 
as  a  basis.  If  this  were  adopted,' "  Exchange  ou  Lon- 
don, lOO.y"  would  mean  the  half  of  one  per  cent,  pre- 
mium on  4  86. 6i  dols.,  or  about  4  89  dols.  for  the 
l.'iund.    Ent  the  frartiotw?  woti^d  trove  awkward  and 


troublesome,  especially  when  eschangs  fluctuated  ju-i 
about  the  pai-.  now  abc-ve  &nd  now  below,  since  tha 
discounts  would  be  ^iven  as  99.f ,  99|,  &c.,  and  much 
confusion  arL?e  if  the  fractions  only  -were  quoted- 
There  i^  evidently  no  belter  way  than  to  go  back  ta 
the  reform  attempted  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  qusrtg 
the  offered  .sale  of  so  many  pounds  at  the  actual 
equivalent  proposed  in  dollars  and  cents.  A  customci 
applies  to  a  banker  for  one  thousand  pounds  on  Lon- 
don. The  banker  aak?  Lim  4  dols.  87  c«nt8  for  tha 
bills.  Th-at  means  that  he  must  pay  here  to  the  bankei 
his  check  for  4.870  dols.,  and  receive  the  banker's  on 
London  for  il.OOO.  This  is  all  plain  sailing,  and  a 
child  can  easily  f-eckon  it.  All  mystery  on  this 
subject  and  all  confusion  will  then  be  evermore  &« 
an  end. 

BPJGHAM  YOUNG'S  HOUSEHOLD. 
A  correspondent  who  heard  at  Salt  Lake  City,  on 
the  25th  ult.,  one  of  the  lectures  which  Mrs  Aim  Eliza 
^^'ebb  Young,  the  nineteenth  and  last  wife  of  Brigham 
Young,  has  prepared  to  deliver  in  the  Eastern  States 
during  the  coming  winter,  writes  as  follows  concern- 
ing it  to  the  Chicago  Inttr-Ocean  ■ — "  Mrs.  Young  -was' 
born  in  1844,  and  wa.4  first  married  when  she  was  13 
years  of  age.  She  lived  with  this  husband  three  years, 
and  had  two  boys  bom  to  her.  t'rom  this  husband 
.she  was  divorced  by  the  Probate  Court,  Erigham 
Young  and  Daniel  H.  Wells  assisting  her.  She  then 
lived  with  ber  mother  in  South  Cottonwood,  and  at  a 
meeting  there  over  which  Brigham  presided  she  no« 
ticed  his  eye  upon  her  during  the  whole  service. 
When  the  meeting  was  over  Biigham  proposed  to  g3 
home  with  her.  Arriving  at  her  house,  Brigham  pro- 
posed to  her  father  for  his  daughter  in  marriage  ;  and 
to  save  her  father  and  brother  from  rain  and  being 
cut  otf  from  the  church  she  married  Brigham. 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  quietly  performed  ia 
the  Holy  Endowment  House,  by  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
the  First  Chancellor  to  the  President,  \\-ith  injunctioM 
from  the  Prophet  to  keep  it  a  secret.  Mrs.  Young 
makes  many  disclosures  concerning  the  Holy  Endow- 
ment House  that  are  new  to  the  outside  world.  After 
three  years  of  wedlock  with  the  Prophet  she  separated, 
the  fir,-t  intimation  of  which  any  of  her  relatives  or 
Mormon  friends  received  being  obtained  from  the 
newspapers.  Her  stoiy  i--  one  of  neglected  love,  abusi, 
the  want  of  nece.ssai'T  comforts,  the  need  of  medicine 
and  medical  advice,  and  of  base  and  imprincipled 
treatment  by  her  husband  :  and  avers  that,  beyond 
monthly  rations  of  food  of  the  commonest  character, 
she  received  only|30  dols.  pei-  year  in  an  order  on  tha 
co-operative  stores  for  her  and  her  children's  wearing 
apparel.  In  regard  to  the  Prophet's  partiality  foi 
Amelia  Folsom,  she  says  it  is  owing  to  liis  fears  of  her, 
she  having  a  violent  temper,  of  -Nx  hich  he  stands  in 
great  dread.  There  may  be  something  in  this,  but  it 
has  been  said  by  parties  familiar  with  Brigham'a 
families  that  Lis  partiality  for  Amelia  is  attributed 
to  the  wonderfid  magnetic  power  she  exercises 
over  him,  and  not  to  any  love  for  her.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  every  separation  from 
her  the  Prophet  is  not  well,  and  is  only  restored 
in  returning  and  living  with  her.  In  Brigham's  public 
declarations  he  has  stated  that  he  had  only  sixteen 
wives.  Mrs.  Young  declares  he  has  nineteen  wives, 
and  gives  the  maiden  name  of  each  one  ;  also  tha 
names  of  forty-five  living  children.  Of  these  ■wives 
fifteen  are  married  to  the  Prophet  for  this  world  and 
for  eternity,  four  are  married  to  him  for  this  world 
alone.  These  four  were  the  wives  of  Joseph  Smite 
when  living  and  are  to  be  his  in  eternity.  The  chil- 
dren of  these  four  ■svives  by  Brigham  are  also  to  ba 
Joseph's  for  his  exaltation  in  the  great  hereafter, 
Brigham  acting  as  proxy  husband  forthis  world.  Cf  th« 
Prophet's  habits,  we  learn  that  he  rises  vdih  Amelia  a1 
ten  o'clock,  when  bis  barljer  taltS  and  makes  him  ai 
good-looking  a  man  as  possible,  immediately  aftei 
which  breakfast  is  served  by  one  of  the  older  ■wives, 
the  eating  alone..  At  dinner  the  Prophet,  Ameli*. 
Eliza  Snow,  the  poettrss,  and  the  housekeeper  of  the 
bee-hive  have  a  table  hy  themselves  at  one  trud  oi  thg 
room;  with  all  the  delicacies  cf  the  season,  while  the 
rest  of  the  wives,  with  their  families,  sis  of  which 
reside  in  this  house,  dine-  at  another  table  on  the 
plainest  of  fare." 


Pexnt  B.t>"K,  ly  and  20  Winetavem-street — Bank  Honrj 
every  day  from  10  a  m  to  5  p.m.  On  ilonday, 'Wednesday, 
and  Saturday  Eveninga,  from  7  to  £o  per  Cent.  eaX>»> 
posits  of  £-5 
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CHAP.GE  OF  ASSAULT  AGAI>''ST  HER  MA- 
■  JESTY'S  HEAD  GAilEKEErEB. 
At  ths  Berks  Petty  Sessions,  recently-  iisld  at 
the  Windsor  Town  Hall,  before  Admiral  Sir  F.  W. 
Grey  (in  the  chftir]*,  Captain  Johnstone,  and  Jlessrs. 
Hamilton  and  Foster,  county  magistrates,  Mr.  Over- 
ton, head  gamekeeper  to  her  3Iajesty  the  Queen,  vras 
charged  with  wilfully  a?sa\ilting  and  beating  Vviiliam 
Edward  Tidbury,  cn  Sunday,  the  30th  of  November, 
in /Windsor  GieatPark.  5Tr.  Overton  was. defended 
Vy  Jlr.  H.  Darvill,  town  tlf  rk  of  Windsor,  icf-lructed 
"ry  the  Ranger  of  Windsor  Park.  Tii  the  <;o;--r.'!e  of  th« 
Fvidence.  Aifred  Turner,  a  labourer,  said  he  was  ^^  ith 
lldbury,  Kidd,  and  Mr.  Gnss  <iu  the  30th  iCovember 
in  Queen  Anne's  Ride,  and  saw  Mr.  Overton  on  the 
rther  side,  about  200.  yards  in  front  of  them,  and 
coming  towards  them.  Tidbury  waved  his  hat,  and 
hallooed  to  Griseand  Kidd,  when  defendant  came  and 
Ecked  if  he  called  him.  lidbui-y  said,  "  No,  sir,  L  did 
cot."  No  .sooner  had  he  said  that  than  Mr.  Overton 
hit  complainant  with  a  stick  three  times,  and  then 
told  him  to  move  on.  The  latter  moved  on  with  him. 
«''verton  hit  him  with  the  stick  again.  Tidbury  said 
lie  would  summons  Overton,  and  the  latter  then 
^vent  away.  Henry  Griss,  a  carpenter,  stated  that  he 
lived  at  Cheapside,  i?unning-hill.  He  was  in  the  Park  at 
the  time  of  the  occurrence,  :iud  Avas  overtaken  by  fhe 
young  men.  They  were  all  walking  togetherdown  Queen 
Anne's  Ride,  towards  Windsor,  and  whil<^  going  along, 
prosecutor  made  a  noise  with  his  hat,  land  said 
*'  Halloo  '"  "  Hi,  hi."  Overton  came  to  Tidburj',  and 
taid,  Did  you  call  me  !"  The  latter  said,  "  No,  sir, 
i  did  not."    Defendant  then  caught  complainant  by 

the  waistcoat  or  collar,  and  said  he  wa.«  a  "  liar," 

and  followed  up  by  a  blow  of  a.  stick  which  he  hud  in 
his  hand,  and  made  use  of  different  expressions.  Three 
times  ha  strucl:  hirn  with  a  stick,  and  once  with  his 
fist.  WitnesI  thought  he  said,  '•  You'd  better  go  on 
or  ri!  give  yoii  sij.ms  more."  Defendant  then  went 
^^caross  the  Park.  Overton  took  hold  of  him  with  his 
tort  hand,  and  struck  Tidbury  with  his  right  with  a 
polished  walking-stick — a  soi-t  of  "  Sunday-going 
cane." — -Mr.  Dai  vill  said  ^he  appeared  to  defend  Mr. 
Overton,  instructed  by  the  Ranger  of  Windsoi* 
Forest.  Mr.  Overton  wu-s  a  man  of  high  character  and 
respectabihty.  For  many  years  he  was  head  keeper 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Cole,  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  of 
head  keeper  to  her  Majesty.  For  some  time  past 
Mr.  Overton  had  experienced  great  annoyance  by  loose 
and  rude  men  calling  and  hallooing  to  him  in  the 
Park,  and  when  he  had  gone  to  them  receiving  him 
■with  laughter  and  contempt.  He  urged  thst  few 
men's  tempers  would  have  remained  unruffled 
under  such  circumstances,  and  in  support  of  his 
plea  of  justification  and  the  trifling  nature  of 
the  assault,  quoted  the  44th  section  of  24  and 
25  Vic,  cap.  100.  He  would  show  that  the  assault 
was  justified,  also  that  it  was  of  so  trifling  a  nature 
that  it  did  not  merit  the  slightest  puni.shment.  Over- 
ton, accompanied  by  Benstead,  an  under-keeper,  went 
about  three  o'clock  along  Queen  Anne's  Ride  to  moke 
arrangements  for  a  shooting  party  for  Prince  Louis  of 
Hesse  on  the  following  day.  He  was  hailed  by  Tid- 
bury, who  called  out,  '•  Hi,  hi  !"  and  when  he  went 
to  them  they  all  laughed  at  him.  Overton  gave  him 
two  blows  on  the  back,  and  he  thought  he  was  jus- 
tified in  giving  him  that  slender  castigation.  The  act 
on  the  part  of  the  complainant  was  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  fool  of  Overton  and  annoying  him.  He  sub- 
mitted that  such  behaviour  would  tend  to  reduce  the 
pri>dleges  the  pubKe  now  enjoyed.  He  called  WUham 
Benstead,  an  under-keeper,  who  said  he  was  with  Mr. 
Orertcn.  Neither  were  in  livry,  hut  they  had  a  dog, 
and  none  were  allowed  to  have  dogs  'But  keepers. 
They  were  •  crossing  Queen  Anne's  Ride  when  hs 
heard  some  one  call  out  loudly.  He  saw  four  men 
coming  along  together.  One  was  waving  his  hat, 
and  calling  out,  "  Hi,  hi  !"'  The  attention  of 
Mr.  Overton  was  attracted  by  the  beckoning,  and 
when  he  went  to  them  they  laughed  and  jeered.  Over- 
ton said,  "What  do  you  want  ?"  Tilbury  said,  "  I  don't 
waht  anything  particular."  Mr.  Overton  said,  "  It 
appears  you  have  called  me  back  ,to  make  a  fool  of 
me. "  .He  took  hold  of  him  by  the  coUar  of  the  coat  and 
gave  him  two  stripes  with  a  stick  across  the  back — 
not  hard  blows.  Mr.  Overton  did  not  use  baxi  lan- 
guage. Tidbury  called  out  five  or  six  times.  It  sefemed 
as  if  they  were  jeerintr  at  him  and  made  a  fool  of  him; 
The  court  was  then  cleared  for  the  magistrates  to  con- 
sult privately,  and  before  the  re-admittance  of  th4 
public  the  chairman  said  the  bench  was  Katisfiod  that 


Overton  had  committed  the  assault ;  that  he  was  pot 
justified  in  it ;  but  in  their  opinion  there  had  been  pro- 
vocation, and  the  assault  was  of  so  trifling  a  nature 
that  it  did  not  merit  a  conviction.  The  case  was, 
therefore,  dismissed,  complainant  being  mulcted  in  13s. 
costs.  . 

EPITAPHIANA.  \ 
[SpeciAlly  contributedt,!  i 
On  John  HiJl,  at  Manchester — 
Here  lies  John  Hill, 
A  man  of  skill;  ~ 
Hif  age  v,  as  five  fciraes  ten  |  | 
He  ne'er  did  ,a;uod,  ' 
Nor  ever  would, 
Had  he  liTed  as  long  ag-xln.  . 

On  a  wife  — 

She  once  was  mine  : 
And  now 
To  thee,  O  Lord,  I  her  resign ; 
And  am  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

ROBEai  iREMr. 

On  Frank  Raid  .— 

Here  lies  (he  body  o{  Frank  Kadd, 
Parish  clerk:  and  gravestone  cutter  ; 
And  thi.1  is  writ  to  let  you  know, 
Viiiht  Fmiik  I'oi  others  used  to  do 
Is  now  for  Frank  done  by  another. 

in  Winstone  Churchyard,  Yorkshii-e 

Where  I  am  gone,  ycu  are  comhig  ; 
So  be  serious,  stop  your  funning. 

Westminster  Abbey.    On  King  Henry  V.  :— 

:ftere  hes  Henry, 
The  scourge  of  France. 
1422. 

Virtus  surro  rjnts  all  opposition. 
Here,  also, 
'With  her  valaint  spouse,  lies 
The  beautiful  Catbcrlno. 
Keep  from  sloth. 

On  a  talkative  old  maid  (1 750)  ■ 

Eenefith  this  ttone  is  laid  , 
A  noisy,  .-mtiquated  TuaiS, 
\\'ho,  from  her  cradie,  talk'd  till  death. 
And  ne'er  before  was  out  of  breath. 
At  the  Church  (jf  East  Hucknall,  Derbyshire,  in  me- 
mory of  on''  'of  tl'e  Duke  of  Devonshire's  park- 
keepers 

Mygun's  dlschajgsd. 

My  bell  is  gone, 
My  powder's  spent, 

My  work  is  dene. 

Those  panting  deer 

I've  left  behicd 
May  now  have  tim" 
To  gain  the  wind, 
Sin«e  I,  who  oft  ha^e 

ChMed  them  o'er 
The  verdant  plains, 
Am  now  no  more. 
In  honour  of  Alphonse  Louis  du  Plessis,  Cardinal  of 
Lyons,  and  brother  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  ; — 
A  pauper  born,  and  vow'd,  e'en  so  I  die. 
And  amidst  paupers  I  would  wish  to  lie. 
On  a  scolding  woman  ; — 

Vi'e  lived  one  .and  twenty  yeare, 

Like  man  and  ■wife  together  ;  , 
I  rould  no  longer  have  her  hei-a^ 
She's  gone— I  know  not  whither. 

Xf  I  could  guess,  I  doe  prof  esse 

(I  spenk  not  to  flatter) 
Of  aji  the  women  in  the  worlds, 

1  never  could  come  at  her  1 

Her  body  is  bestowed  well, 
A  handsome  grave  doth  hide  her  j 

And  sure  her  soul  is  no-  in  hell — 
The  Fiend  could  nere  abide  her  1 

I  think  she  mounted  up  on  high. 

For  in  the  last  .great  thunder 
Mcthought  I  heard  her  voice  on  high 
Rendjii,c  the  clouds  asunder. 
On  a  clergyra.^n  named  Chest . — 

Hero  lies  at  rest,  I  do  piotf~t. 
One  chest  witliin  another  ; 
The  chest  of  wood  was  very  good — 
Who  says  so  of  the  other  ? 


^  A  new  hook,  from  the  pen  of  "  Azamat  Batuk,"  will 
shortly  be  issued  by  'Messrs.  Hurst  and  Elaekett.  It 
is  entitled  "  Spain  and  the  Spaniards,' '  and  will  com- 
prise an  account  of  the  author's  experiences  in  Spain 
during  the  past  year,  with  many  interesting  partioi- 
lars  of  the  ditfcrent  political  personages  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact — Cailists,  Alphonsists,  Republicans, 
aud  others.  Captain  Hawley  Smart,  the  author  of 
"  Ereezie  Langton,"  "False  Cards,"  &e.,  has  a  new 
novel  in  the  press,  entitled  ''Bro'ien  Bonds,  '  in  three 
vokimes,  which  will  be  published  by  the  same  firm. 

EacVor  Bros,'  Purest  and  Best,  Ten.  at^Ss,  lOd.  ptr  lb  ,  is  .^ 
combination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  all 
that  is  requisite  to  make  Teapoifect.  7  South  GreatGeorge's- 
street,  Dublin. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA  AJ^H)  QUEENSLAI^D. 
The  financial  prospects  of  South  Australia  ars 
bright.  The  Treasurer  anticipated  a  revenue  'of 
£749,000  for  1873,  and  the  returns  for  the  first  thrp=r 
quarters  amount  to  £727,000.  The  total  receipts  ar'i 
now  estimated  at  £980,000f  The  surplus  will  be  ex- 
pended in  public  works,  in  providing  for  the  new  edu- 
cational system,  and  in  increasing  tho  ealaries  of  civij 
servants.  The  Education  Bill  is  slowly  progressing'. 
Its  opponents  have  forced  upon  the  Government  t'iiB 
adoption  of  a  provision  in  favour  of  having  the  Bible 
read  every  day  during  the  half  hour  immediately  pre- 
ceding  the  four  hours  set  a,part  for  secular  instruction. 
The  compulsory  clause  was  agreed  to  without  demur. 
The  Tranacontinental  Railway  Bill  has  still  to  be  con- 
sldered. .  A  feeling  exists  that  tha  inducements  it 
offers  to  capitalists  are  not  sufffcient.  Exception  haa 
bean  taken  to  the  clause  reserving  the  precious  metal, 
and  the  Ministry  will  probably  have  to  agree  to ,  con- 
sidera'oie  modifications  of  the  bill,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  no  land  should  bs  alienated  in  freehold  foT 
railway  endowment  purposes,  but  that  the  concession 
should,  be  for  the  term  of  99  years.  The  Government, 
however,  intend  to  support  the  granting  of  the  land 
in  fee,  and  they  will  carry  three-fourths  of  th* 
hose  with  t'nem  ou  this  point.  The  accounts  received 
from  the  Northern  Territory  have  been  lather  riiscon- 
raging  of  late.  An  impression  is  gaining  gro-andtha-i 
the  reports  respecting  the  richness  of  the  reefs  hava 
been  much  exaggerated.  Something  like  13,000  acrea 
havs  been  taken  up  ou  lease  for  gold-mining  purposes, 
but  many  of  the  claims  have  been  abandoned.  Taa 
rush  to  Port  Darwin,  however,  stiU  continues.  The 
population  now  is  estimated  at  close,  upon  2,000.  Tha 
following  telegram  was  received  pu  the  4th  of  Novem- 
•bsr  from  Me'ssrs.  Abbott  and  Stone,s,  Port. Darwin; — 
"150  are  returning  in  the  Gothenburg.  Many  are 
unprovided  for  the  wet  season,  but  others  intend  com- 
ing back.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  tujfavourabla 
reports.  They  must  have  arisen  from  parties  not 
seeing  the  reefs.  Some  of  the  claims  floated  axa  va- 
lueless,  but  the  managers  of  the  leading  mines  retain 
the  highest  opinion  of  their  claim,  and  advise  the 
public  to  avail  themselves  of  the  results.  The  mines- 
are  not  much  developed,  in  consequence  of  the  cartmg 
of  machinery  and  stores,  but  some  of  the  companies 
will  ha^ve  a  crushing  after  the  first  rainfall."  From 
Queensland  we  leam  that  the  Premier  has  announced 
his  intention  of  introducing  to  Parliament,  oii 
his  individual  responsibility^  and  not  as  head 
of  the  Government,  an  Education  Bill  similar  in' 
its  aim  to  the  one  rejected  last  Session.  It  wiU, pro- 
vide that  the  State  education  jn  tha  primary  schools 
shall  be  free,  secular,  and  compulsory.  The  schema 
to  found  a  Queensland  University  is  abandoaed,  and 
instead  it  is  proposed  to  promote  clever  lads  from  tha 
primary  to  the  gi-ammar  schools,  and  to  still  further 
assist  lads  of  conspicuous  ability  who  have  been  st» 
promoted  by  gifts  to  them  of  Scholarships  of  £100,, 
tenable  for  three  years,  on  condition  of  their  passing 
the  'matriculation  examination  prescribed  by  any  Uni- 
versity which  the  Governor  of  Queensland  in  Council 
may  approve.  The  Government  profess  to  be  confi- 
dent of  having  a  working  majority  in  the  new  As- 
sembly, but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the 
probable  strength  of  parties.  Th^  Government  hava 
appointed  a  Commif,.iion  to  take  into  consideration 
questions  in  relation  to  the.  amelioration  of  th^  condi- 
tion of  the  aborigines,  and  the  possibility  of  render- 
ing their  services* available  to  settlers  and  beneficial  to 
themselves.  Some  of  the  sugar  planters  in  the  Maekay 
ilBistrict  have  recently  tried  the  experiment  of  utiliriug 
aboriginal  labour,  and  their  success  is  said  to  hava 
been  far  beyond  their  ahticipatione.  From  Western 
Australia  comes  news  of  the  success  of  the  pearl 
fisheries  in  Shark's  Bay  and  tho  northern  settlements. 
It  is  stated  that  in  one  month  420  ounces  of  pearls 
have  been  taken.  Intelligence  of  the  discovery  of  a 
rich  quartz  reef  at  Albany,  in  the  southern  part  of- 
this  c-olony,  has  also  been  received.  A  rev/ard  of 
£5,000  hs,i  been  offered  for  the  discovery  cf  a  payable 
gold  field. 


The  influence  exercised  by  the  moon  on  meteoro' 
logical  phenomena  has  been  the  subject  of  a  communi- 
cation to  the  A-cac^L-mio  defs  Sciences  of  Paris  by  M 
Marchaud.  From  examining  the  distribution  of  storms 
between  the  yer^rs  17S5  and  1872,  he  Supposes  that  he 
d.^tccts  some  relation  between  the  ■  appearanc-s  of 
storms  and  the  age  of  tho  moon  ;  and  he  attempts  to 
show  by  tables  that  the  moon  has  an  appreciable  influ- 
ence on  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  aji',  on 
tbests.te  of  the  £l:y,,and  the  distribution  of  rain. 
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NINETY-EIGHT. 

  i 

A  STORY  OF  THE  IRISH  REBELLION. 


Sy  the  Author  of'Fortunt't  Fool,"  Sit. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A.  "  HOUSE  ■warming"  IN  THE  "  GOOD  OLD  TIMES." 

Captain  Knox  raged  and  foamed  like  a  madTnan 
ihroughout  the  succeeding  day.  His  hands  were  blis- 
tered and  sore,  every  bone  in  his  body  ached,  and  his 
■aose — swollen  and  red— painfully  reminded  him  of 
Sis  night's  expo.wre  to  the  cold  air  of  the  mountains. 
Be  was  neivrly  driven  frantic  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  trick  played  upon  Mm,  and  spent  some  hours  in 
the  dining-room  after  dinner  devising  means  of  retri- 
bution. 

Calling  Doherty,  he,  in  a  sulky,  savage  voice,  di- 
rected that  the  men  should  have  drink  given  to  them, 
and  that  they  should  be  ready  to  set  out  at  midnight. 
They  need  not  take  their  horses,  he  said,  as  the  jour- 
ney would  be  a  short  one,  but  they  must  be  sure  to 
be  well  armed. 

"And)"  added  the  Captain,  "you  may  as  well  tell 
them  to  t;tke  a  sod  of  turf  apiece,  as  they're  likely  to 
Lelp  at  a  hiouse  warming." 

Doherty  grinned  maliciously  at  this,  for  he  well 
knew  what  his  master  meant.  These  "  house- 
warmings"  had  been  of  frequent  occurrence,  in 
the  disturbed  districts,  and  simply  meant  the 
getting  fire  to  the  roof  of  some  wretched  cabin, 
leaving  the  inmates  to  save  themselves  as  best  they 
could.  The  landlord  lost  nothing  by  the  burning 
of  the  cabin,  for  that  had  been  generally  built 
]by  the  starving  tenant.  No  complaints  were  made, 
therefore,  or,  if  made,  were  seldom  attended  to.  In  a 
time  when  a  country  is  governed  by  force  alone,  the 
authorities  do  not  care  to  pry  too  closely  into  the  ac- 
tions of  those  to  whom  they  delegate  their  poweis  ; 
this  was  notoriously  the  case  in  Ireland,  where  more 
evil  was  done  by  petty  personages  in  the  name  of  the 
fjovernment  than  the  Government  ever  hpaid  of  or 
thought  of  sanctioning. 

'    At  the  hour  rmmed,  the  Captain,  having  confirmed 
ills  courage  with  drink,  donned  his  helmet,  and  at  the 
liead  of  a  portion  of  the  Yeomaniy  troop  proceeded  in 
the  direction  of  an  isolated  cabin  on  the  borders  of  a 
black  moor  outside  Rathgallan.    He  had  previously 
learnt  from  Doherty  that  thi.i  cabin  belonged  to  Paddy 
Kennedy,  and,  as  all  his  misfortunes  of  the  night  be" 
fore  had  arisen  from  the  information  which  had  been 
given  by  Paddy's  vrife  to  The  bailiff,  he  had  determined 
to  punish  the  pair  in  a  way  that  would  long  be  remem. 
bered.    The  men  were  nowise  disinclined  towards  the 
■work  cut  out  for  them  by  their  leader  ;  they  were  ex- 
asperated by  their  recent  misadventures,  and  had,  be- 
sides, a  full  share  of  that  unfortunate  religious  anti- 
pathy -which  exists  nowhere  so  strong  as  in  Ireland,  and 
has  never  been  so  strong  as  it  was  at  the  period  of 
which  -we  writ?.  They  crept  towards  the  doomed  cabin 
with  the  greatest  caution,  feeling,  perhaps,  little  or  no 
comjimction  about  the  terrible  misery  which  their 
^vsnton  cruelty  would  bring  upon  an  already  euffi- 
»ently  miserable  family. 

Keeping  behind  the  troop— as  was  his  custom  when 
out  on  expeditions  of  such  a  character— the  cajitain 
igave  instructions  to  Moran  and  Flannigan  to  fire  the 
cabin. 

"  Set  the  roof  ablaze,"  said  he,  "  but  mind  and  don't 
fasten  the  door.  It  would  be  shocking — wouldn't  it, 
Jioran — to  burn  the  Pspists  a*  well  as  the  cabin." 

Moran  looked  as  if  he  thought  this  wouM  be  shock- 
lag  ;  for  to  do  the  man  justice  he  was  not  without 


human  feelings,  and  would  have  indignantly  refused 
to  can'y  out  the  hrdf-expressed  coiumand  which  lurked 
in  the  speech  of  his  superior.  He  and  his  men  noise- 
lessly threw  lighted  furze  and  turf  upon  the  roof  of 
poor  Kennedy's  tumble-down  habitation,  and  presently 
a  dull  reddish  glare  was  cast  against  the  sky — becom- 
ing brighter  and  brighter  until  the  cabin  was  en- 
■roloped  in  flames.  Moran  turned  away  and  hastened 
to  rejoin  t'ne  captain,  not  caring  to  listen  to  the  piercing 
shrieks  which  had  been  raised  by  the  startled  creatures 
in  whose  ruin  he  had  been  assisting.  A  couple  of  his 
ossistants,  however,  lingered  behind,  and  when  they 
were  free  from  his  observation,  secured  the  door  of 
the  cabin  by  means  of  a  stout  rope.  Perhaps  the}' 
did  this  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  find 
favour  in  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  captain  ;  or 
pe;haps  they  h.>id  a  private  pique  against  Kennedy, 
and  took  this  opportunity  of  punishing  their 
enemy.  The  Yeomen,  having  finished  their  awful 
work,  retreated  as  quickly  as  possible,  lest  peradven- 
ture  the  village  should  be  aroused.  Thoy  left  Ken- 
nedy and  his  wife  and  children  to  their  fate,  and  heard 
almost  with  satisfaction  the  unearthly  cries  which 
were  sent  forth  by  the  unhappy  creatures  imprisoned 
in  the  burning  cabin. 

But  in  good  time  help  arrived.  One  man  alone — 
one  man  io  undoe  the  mischief  wrought  by  many. 
The  new-comer  was  Maurice  Donellan,  who,  having 
been  late  abroad,  was  attracted  to  the  place  by  the 
piteous  wails  of  the  distressed  family.  Seizing  a  gun 
which  he  carried,  he  brought  down  the  stock  with  the 
force  of  a  sledge-hammer  upon  the  frail  panels  of  the 
cabin  door,  which  after  two  or  three  such  blows  was 
burst  open.  Into  t'ne  flames  the  gallant  youth  dashed 
•with  an  impetuosity  which  tore  dov/nthej  emainsof  the 
donr,  and  he  presently  emerged  with  two  blackened 
and  begrinie.d  children  in  his  arms.  Poor  things  !  they 
li;ul  not  escaped  the  flames  entirely  ;  their  tender 
flesh  v;ris  burnt  in  many  places,  and  the  humble  rags 
in  whii  h  they  were  clothed  bore  evidence  of  having 
come  in  contact  with  the  fire.  Tearing  oiF  his  coat, 
Mararice  wrapped  it  round  the  suffering  bodies  of  the 
infants,  and  then,  without  pau.sing  for  an  instant,  he 
again  rushed  into  the  burning  cabin,  which  was  now 
full  of  smoke  and  tiame.  This  time  his  burden  on 
retiu  ning  was  a  woman,  the  mother  of  the  children, 
and  he  had  himself  Sustained  many  injuries.  The 
woman  jiresently  recovered  from  a  swoon,  and  he  de- 
posited her  gently  on  the  heath.  As  her  eyes  fell  on 
hA  rescuer's  face  she  cried  out  : 

"  Oh,  ilasther  Maurice  !  M'asther  Maurice  !  is  it 
you,  alannah  ?  May  Heaven's  blessiu'  fall  upon  ye'r 
honour's  head  this  night.  But" — and  here  he  cast  a 
tearful  glance  around — "  where's  Paddy  and  the  chil- 
dher  ?  Tell  me  they  are  safe,  Masther  Maurice, 
asthire  ;  tell  me  they  are  safe  :" 

The  poor  distracted  wonaan  rushed  to  the  entrance 
^f  the  cabin,  and  would  have  precipitated  herself  into 
the  burning  pile  had  not  Maurice  held  her  back. 

"  Keep  back,  keep  back  !"  he  cried.  "  The  chil- 
dren are  safe." 

He  did  not  tell  her  that  her  husband  was  perishing 
in  the  flames,  for  he  dare  not. 

Pointing  out  her  children  to  her,  he  turned  again  to 
the  cabin.  The  risk  was  fearful,  and  might  have  ap- 
palled even  a  brave  man,  but  Maurice  never  wavered 
fur  an  iu.stant.  Into  the  flames  he  went,  the  fire  hiss- 
ing and  cracking  aroimd  him.  Alm'jst  smothered  by 
the  smoke,  and  smarting  from  a  multitude  of  burns, 
he  gi'oped  his  way  a'oout,  and  at  length  his  hands 
touched  something  which  he  kijew  to  be  a  human 
body;  Taking  it  in  his  arms,  he  staggered  forward 
towards  the  door  and  fell  prcstrate  with  his  .bmden 
upon  the  heated  surface  of  the  moor. 

Mr.  Kennedy  for  a  time  was  stupified  and  incapable 


or  rendering  any  assistance.    But  by-and-'oy,  whett 

she  had  recovered  her  senses,  and  saw  the  recumbent 
bodies  of  Maurice  and  her  hu.%band,  ehe  commenced 
weeping  and  wailing,  and  not  even  the  safety  of  her 
children  could  assuage  her  grief. 

After  uselessly  moaning  over  the  smoking  ruina  of 
her  humble  home,  she  took  Maurice's  hat,  which  she 
filled  with  water  at  a  neighbouring  brook.  She  thea 
tenderly  wetted  Maurice's  forehead,  and  poured  a  little 
of  the  fluid  down  his  throat.  Having  done  this,  sha 
attended  to  her  husband,  who  was  merely  insensible 
from  the  effects  of  the  smoke.  In  a  short  time  both 
recovered  consciousness. 

The  two  men  gazed  at  the  smovldering  remains  o 
the  cabin,  and  then  their  eyes  met.  "  This  is  more  o 
Black  Knox's  work,  I  suppose  ?  The  cowardly  scoun- 
drel," said  Maurice,  and  he  ground  his  teeth  in  a  dan. 
gerous  fashion. 

"  Be  the  heavens  above  me  and  the  God  that  made 
me,  I'll  have  sv.ate  revinge  on  him  for  this,"  muttered 
homeless  Kennedy.  "  May  me  bitther  curse  Ught  on 
his  head,  and  sink  into  his  black  heart  !  May  he  live 
to  ki^w  what  it  is  to  be  without  a  roof  to  shelter  him 
or  a  place  to  lie  his  head,  as  he's  left  me  an'  me  chil- 
dren this  could  night.  Oh,  wirra  sthrua,  wirra 
sthrua  I"  moaned  the  poor  man,|  "  What'U  I  do  at  all 
all  ?  Me  little  cabin,  that  me  fader's  fader  before  m* 
lived  in — clane  gone,  clane  gone  !" 

Maurice  was  deeply  affected  by  the  incoherent  la- 
mentations of  the  houseless  family,  and,  bidding  them 
follow  him,  he  conducted  them  to  the  Hall.  Kennedy 
and  his  wife  and  children  were  here  received  into  the 
kitchen,  and  Maurice,  waking  the  old  butler,  had  their 
wants  attended  to.  But  the  poor  man  aad  his  wife 
could  not  be  comforted,  and  during  the  night  they  kept 
up  their  wailings  around  the  tu;-f  fire?. 

In  the  morning  Maurice  acquainted  his  father  with 
the  misery  of  the  Kennedys,  and  went  himself  to  the 
house  of  Captain  Knox. 

He  found  that  gentleman  in  the  library  in  company 
\vith  a  decanter  of  sherry  and  Mr.  Uliok  Snape. 

"  To  what  happy  circumstance  do  I  owe  the  plea* 
sure  of  a  visit  from  I>Ir.  Maurice  Donellan  ?"  said  the 
captain,  with  a  sarcastic  assumption  of  politeness,  as 
Maurice  entered  the  room. 

'•  I  think,  Captfdn  Knox,  your  memory  will  furnish 
you  with  a  clue,"  said  Maurice.  "Your  inhuman  con- 
duct last  night  cannot  be  so  readily  forgotten  by 
others,  and  w  ill  not,  I  hope,  go  unpunL^hed." 

'■  This  to  me  in  my  own  house,  you  rebelly  Papist  ? 
Am  I  to  inulerstand  you  threaten  me." 

'■  You  ma}'  uuderstana  what  Vuu  please,"  said 
Maurice,  who.-,e  prudence  barely  restrained  him  fi'om 
chastising  the  man  w'ith  his  own  hands.  "  It  matters 
little  to  me  what  construction  a  person  of  your  stamp 
]iuts  upon  my  word^.  But  I  do  not  come  here  to  in- 
dulge  in  idle  talk,  and  after  having  told  you  that  youi 
disgraceful  action  shall  be  laid  before  the  authorities,  I 
shall  take  my  leave. 

■'Then,'  said  the  Captajn,  "you  may  take  youi 
leave  now,  and  he  hanged  to  you.  The  authoi-ities  !" 
he  laughed.  "  Yes,  do  it  by  all  means;  and  see  what 
attention  the  authorities  will  pay  to  the  complaint  of  a 
Papist,  and  maybe,  a  rebel." 

'■  Captain  Knox,"  said  Maurice,  "  you  are  known  to 
be  as  great  a  bully  as  you  have  often  proved  yourself  to 
be  a  coward.  For  any  insult  you  offer  me,  I  need  not 
expect  gentlemanly  satisfaction,  and  if  you  provoke  me 
further  1  shall  answer  you  with  my  horsewhip.  Bad  as 
the  state  of  Ireland  is,  and  powerless  as  the  Papists 
you  mention  are,  I  have  still  the  hone  that  such  a 
cowardly,  atrocious  deed  as  that  you  perpetrated  last 
night  will  not  be  sanctioned  by  your  masters." 

With  this  Maurice  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the 
house. 

*  The  Captain  was  in  no  dsgree  alarmed  at  the 
]  threatened  complaint.  He  knew  very  well  tiiat  his 
I  conduct  was  no  worse  thau  that  of  other  "  gentlemen" 

throughout  the  country  ;  and  that  the  Government,  if 

it  did  not  sanction  such  acts,  at  least  did  not  punish 

the  authors. 

-    CHAPTER  TI. 

GATHEK1^■G  CLOUDS. 

Early  in  the  summer  ot  '03,  Ireland — and  especially 
I  the  northern  provinces — was  in  a  state  bordering  onre- 
belhon.    Each  town  and  village  in  the  country  was  ic- 
I  fected  with  the  dieadful  disease  ;  the  whole  population 
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were  in  a  perfect  fever  of  escitercent.  The  ramifica-  i 
tions  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmeu  were  spreading 
daily.  Their  oath  hr.d  been  amplified,  and  the  added 
chuies  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  intentions.  The  Go- 
vernment was  struck  with  consternation  at  the  attitude 
■  asEumed  by  the  political  brotherhood,  'and  to  add 
to  other  evils,  the  "  Defenders"  and  Peep  o'  Day 
Boys  were  at  constant  warfare. 

The  authorities,  determined  at  all  hazards  to  retain 
the  support  of  the  Protestant  gentry,  adopted  the 
nlfcst  stringent  measures  with  regard  to  the  Catholics, 
»nd  put  in  force  thetull  pov;ers  of  persecution  which 
the  penal  code  gave  to  them. 

In  Dublin  things  were  even  in  a  more  critical  con- 
dition than  in  the  provinces.  PoKtical  feeling  on  both 
sides  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  rival  orators  indulged  in  personal  abuse, 
and  each  evening's  debate  had  its  result  in  the  duels 
fought  in  the  morning  iu  the  famous  Ffteen  Acres. 
The  life  of  any  man  who  had  the  courage  to  speak  the 
truth' conscientiously  in  the  House  was  not  worth  a 
day's  purcliase,  for  political  ausiiiaries  were  maintained 
In  the  shape  of  a  staS' of  fighting-men  whose  sole  duty 
it  was  to  challenge  and  shoot  obnoxious  politicians. 
Grattan  and  Flood  electrified  their  hearers  by  their 
Buperb  oratory,  but  they  might  as  well  have  spoken  to 
the  wild  sea-waves  for  any  practical  result  they 
achieved.  - 

At  last  affairs  reached  the  culminating  point.  The 
"  Defenders  '  were  "  up,"  and  had  absolute  possession 
cf  the  greater  part  of  W^sfoid.  The  men  of  the 
JTorth  threatened  to  join  the  insurgents,  iind  the  Go- 
vernment was  for  a  time  pai-alysed  byitlie  storm  it  had 
itself  raised. 

In  Rathgallan  there  were  few  Protestants,  but  these 
{ew  were  in  power,  so  that  whtn  matters  assumed  such 
•ft  dangerous  shape  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
barony  was  called  to  devise  measures  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  order  in  the  district. 

The  little  Court-house,  not  larger  than  a  barn, 
Vfhich  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  was  the  place 
of  meeting,  ajid  on  the  day  appointed  quite  a  crowd  of 
ragged 'fishermen  and  idlers  gathered  around  the  doors 
io  watch  the  ginthry."  The  gentry,  be  it  told,  were 
tn  no  hurry  to  come,  the  fact  being  that  they  had  been 
invited  to  partake  of  luncheon  at  Captain  Knox's 
flouse  before  discussing  the  afi'airs  of  the  nation  at  the 
court  room.  It  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
"  Gloi-ious  Fourth  "  they  had  prolonged  their  visit, — 
for  the  Rathgallan  magistrates  were  full  grown  "gentle- 
men," and  it  was  part  of  the  creed  of  "  gentlemen  "  in 
those  da3-s  to  drink  on  every  possible  and  impossible 
jccasiou. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  until  they  bad  consumed  a 
fair  quantity  of  wine  that  they  wended  their  way  to 
the  Court  Hou.se,  to  join  their  wise  heads  together  in 
eolemn  conclave. 

Meanwhile  the  gaping  people  were  waiting  patiently 
for  the  show  they  expected.  They  amused  themselves 
in  their  leisure  by  making  a  butt  of  Cajjtain  Knox's 
bailifl',  Doheiiy,  who,  in  obedience  to  his  master's 
commands,  stood  at  the  door  with  a  couple  of  Yeomen 
to  guard  the  entrance. 

"  Arrah  ^hure-now,  an'  isn'^  it  himsel'  that  has  the 
han'some  lookin'  face  '<"  said  one  unwashed  fellow  with 
reference  to  the  bailiff's  profile.  ''  Musha,  an'  isn't  it 
the  good-lookin'  man  he  isintircly  ?  An'  his  moighty 
illigant  'oreeches,  an,  his  butiful  coat '.  Bad  luck  to 
the  one  o'  ye'd  think  he  was  ould  Paudeen  Doherty's 
eon  at  all,  at  all." 

"  An'  look  at  his  hair,"  added  another  ;  '•'  troth 
carrots  isn't- nothing  to  it.  Its  himsel' that  needn't 
be  throubled  about  frying  the  rasher  o'  bacon." 

"  AVhist,  ye  omadhaun,"  said  a  ragged  fisherman 
VTith  a  comical  face.  "  Let  the  dacint  man  alone. 
May  be  it's  beatin'  us  he'd  be  if  ye  pervoks  him,  or  or- 
dherin'  the  Yeos  to  shoot  us  all." 

"  An'  am't  we  jumpin'  out  o'  our  skins  fur  fear  of 
him  !"  said  his  neighbour,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

The  bailiff  dare  not  resent  these  pleasantries,  for  the 
crowd  was  strong,  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
would  have  fallen  upon  himself  and  his  military  oopa- 
panions.  But  he  marked  out  the  speakers  for  future 
vengeance,  arid  promised  himself  that  he  would  make 
them  regret  their  jokes  at  his  expense. 

By-nnd-by  the  magistrates  came  up,  and  the  mob 
gave  them  a  greeting  that  was  anything  but  compli- 
mentary. Captain  ICnoi  was  foremost,  and  on  him 
the  crowd  showered  the  full  force  of  its  jocularity. 

''  How  are  ye  Captain  darlin'  ?''  said  one.  "  Has  j'e'r 
honour  been  to  Sleive  Nary  lately  ? ' 

The  Captain,  enraged,  turned  round,  but  the  auda- 
cious speaker  had  disappeared,  and  only  a  small  sea  of 
■  laughing  faces  met  his  gaze. 


"  Here's  Misther  Cooper  an'  his  car,"  said  ajiother. 
"  Get  out  o'  that,  ye  set  oi  spalpeens,  an'  let  the  gentle- 
man come  to  the  fore.  AVould  yer  lordship  give  me 
the  handlin  o'  Ranting  Jim  ?"  said  the  speaker,  as  ho 
patted  the  animal's  neck. 

"  Arrah  is  it  a  bogtrotter  like  you  that  Misther 
Cooper  'id  give  the  handlin  of  his  fine  baste  ?  No,  in- 
deed, but  to  mysel',  Masther  Cooper,  asthore,  that's 
had  the  handlin  of  him  hundreds  o'  times,  an'  knows 
how  to  thrate  the  horse  o'  the  quality." 

The  worthy  magistrate,  however,  had  little  faith  in 
the  trustworthiness  of  his  petitionars,  and  handed  the 
reins  to  his  servant. 

"  Musha  an'  look  at  that  now  !"  said  the  fellow  who 
had  been  foremost  In  desiring  the  favour,  "  If  it  isn't 
gettin'  stingy  he  is  entirely.  More's  the  pity,  alannah, 
Sure  if  it  wor  only  out  o'  respect  for  his  fader's  son, 
I'd  hould  the  baste  for  nothing  if  he  had  n't  tho 
money." 

Every  -  magistrate  who  passed  in  had  to  submit  to 
this  playful  badinage  ;  black  looks  could  not  suppress 
it,  for  the  people  were  hopeful  of  passing  unrecognised, 
and  they  gloried  in  tho  oppoi-tunity,of  "  humbugging" 
the  gentry. 

A  considerable  number  assembled  in  the  Court-house, 
and  for  a  time  the  conversation  had  reference  chiefly 
to  the  late  rising  of  the  "  Defenders"  in  Belfast,  and 
the  outrages  which  were  nightly  committed  in  their 
own  baronj'. 

!Mr.  Johnstone,  as  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  and  the 
dullest  of  the  gatheriEg,  was  placed  in  the  chair,  and 
in  the  manner  of  such  dignitaries  he  tumbled  through 
a  confused  sentence  or  two  concerning  the  subject  to 
be  discussed.  After  him  there  came  oneor  two  opulent 
farmers,  who  spoke  a  great  deal  about  loyalty, 
repres.?iTe  meas-jres,  and  King  George  the  Third. 
Captain  Knox  was  for  no  half  measures.  His  remedy 
for  Croppyism,  Papistry,  and  such  ifte  evils  was  "  hang 
them,  hunt  them,  burn  them  and  shoot  them."  It 
was  no  use  shov.-ing  mercy  to  a  Croppy,  he  said  ;  they 
could  not  understand  it,  and  it  gave  them  -wrong  no- 
tions. But  it  would  be  wearisome  iu  the  extreme  to 
follow  the  debate  of  this  set  of  worthies.  SufBce  it  to 
say  that  after  talking  a  good  deal  of  wisdom  they  re- 
solved to  form  a  Vigilance  Committee,  to  confine  the 
■Papists  to  their  houses  after  nightfall,  to  keeh  an  eye 
'on  the  priest,  and  to  offer  rewards  by  way  of  tempta- 
tion to  wavering  rebels  to  betray  their  comrades. 

Captain  Knox  had  a  special  subject  to  bring  before 
the  meeting  after^-ards,  ard  in  point  of  fact  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  denouncing  the  Donellans,  father 
and  sou,  as  rank  rebels.  They  were  rabid  Papists,  he 
said,  and  it  would  be  well  to  pay  them  a  domiciliary 
vi.-it. 

Hereupon  IMr.  Cooper  had  a  strange  tale  to  tell.  He 
bad  been  iu  Dublin  a  short  time  before,  and  had  heard 
of  Maurice  Douelkui  as  a  personal  friend  of  Lord  Ed- 
v.-ard  Fitzgerald.  Kot  only  that,  but  he  was  assured 
the  young  man  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  leaders 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  had  been  seen  in  Grafton- 
street  with  Wolfe  T  one,  Rowan,  RusSell,  Emmett, 
Keogh,  and  the  whole  "  rebelly  crew." 

The  justices  of  the  peace,  one  and  all,  rolled  their 
eyes  in  solemn  horror  at  this  announcement.  A  friend 
of  Lord  Edward's  amongst  them  !  A  friend  of  the 
Duke's  son  who  had  thrown  aside  his  title,  and  had 
actually  spent  a  part  of  the  previous  year  with  the 
Democi-ats  of  Paris,  styling  himself,  to  the  eternal  dis- 
grace of  the  peerage,  plain  "  Citizen  Fitzgerald  !"  A 
friend  of  the  firebrand  vi-ho  had  been  in  communica- 
tion with  the  dempn  of  revolution — Marat !  Their 
lives  were  indeed  in  dangei-,  and  the  sooner  they  got 
secure  hold  of  this  desperate  rebel  the  better  it  would 
be  for  their  own  safety. 

So  argued  the  sapierkt  magistrates,  and  in  the  end 
Captain  Knox  carried  his  point.  It  was  arranged  that 
on  the  very  next  day  the  Yeomanry  should  assemble 
and  escort  the  magistrates  iu  a  body  to  Donnellan 
Hall,  to  arrest  young  Maurice  on  the  high  charge  of 
treason.  These  Rathgallan  magistrates  cared  little 
whether  their  acts  were  legal  or  not,  satisfied  that  the 
Government  -wouM  certainly  approve  of  them  so  long 
as  they  were  directed  against  the  common  enemy," 
the  Catholics. 

They  adjourned  after  this  decision  to  Captain  Knox's 
house,  wlfere  they  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
conviviality. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Sir  James  Lurnsdeu,  Chairman  of  the  Glasgow  and 
South  ■\yestern  Railway,  has  replied  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  circular,  pointirg'out  that  for  ten  years  no  ac- 
cident resulted  in  loss  of  life,  and  that  all  necessary 
improvements  had  been  made. 


THE.  FIRST  BED.  LEAF. 
The  first  red  leaf  '. — tlie  first  red  leni  t 
How  could  the  summer  be  so  brief? 
We  scarce  had  felfc  her  sunny  smiles, 
'We  scarce  had  learned  to  love  her  wiles. 
Before  her  gentle  reign  was  o'er  ; 
And  now  we  feel  her  smile  no  more. 

The  first  grey  hair  !— the  first  grey  hair. 
Amid  the  ringlets  still  so  fair  I ' 
Oh,  ruthless  Time  !  withhold  thy  hand  ; 
Touch  not  the  fairest  in  the  land  ! 
But  give  the  grave  and  wrinkled  sage 
The  silver  crown  oi  hoary  age. 

Alas  1  Life's  course  may  not  be  stayed  ; 
The  brightest  buds  must  droop  and  fade. 
Our  earthly  hopes  are  dimmed  by  grief. 
And  -vvither  hko  the  autumn  leaf ; 
But  in  the  land  beyond  the  sky, 
Immortal  Hope  can  never  die. 


':>ESPERATE  STRUGGLES  ON  SHIPBOARD. 
The  brig  Guide,  of  Faversham,  'WiLliam  Sayers 
master,  from  Mazagan,  with  a  cargo  of  Indian  corn, 
for  orders,  arrived  at  Scilly  on  Dec.  23.  Sha  left  Ma- 
zagan on  the  2nd  inat.,  with  a  crew  of  eight  hands,  eU 
told,  and  the  captain  bad  his  wife  on  board.  All  went 
on.  well  until  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  oi 
the  ISth  inst.,  when  John  Grogan,  an  able  seamen, 
went  aft,  and  said  to  the  captain,  "  Keep  the  boy  iu. 
your  possession,  captain,  until  you  arrive  home,  and 
have  him  examined  by  a  doctor."  The  boy  is  named 
John  Miller,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  is  a  good 
lad.  The  captain  was  very  much  astonished  at  this, 
and  asked  Grogan  what  he  meant.  Grogan  replied 
that  he  had  been  accused  of  ill-treating  the  boy,  and 
Miller,  who  was  standing  near  at  the  time,  said,  And 
so  you  have  Pat" — Grogan,  being  an  Irishman,  was 
commonly  called  Pat  on  board.  The  captain  again 
asked  the  boy  if  Grogan  had  been  ill-treating  him,  *nd 
he  repUed  that  he  had  reiesitedly.  The  captain  tohj 
them  to  get  their  tea,  as  it  was  ready,  and  lie"  would 
investigate  the  matter  afterwards.  During  the  time 
of  the  tea  being  taken  in  the  cabin  the  cantain  asked 
the  mate  if  he  knew  anything  of  the  matter.  He  said 
he  -  had  heard  of  it  three  days  before,  and  that 
all  the  crew  had  been  accusing  Grogan  to  Tijm 
of  criminal  misconduct  -with  the  boy,  and  that 
he  had  then  at  once  taken  him  out  d 
Grogan's  watch  at  night.  After  tea  was  finished  tha 
captain  proceeded  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  take 
down  in  writing  the  p.'.rticulars.  He  sent  the  boy  for- 
ward to  get  his  clothes  and  other  effects  out  of  tha 
forecastle,  and  take  them  into  the  cabin  aft,  as  he  in- 
tended to  keep  him  in  the  cabin  for  the  remainder  of 
the  voyage.  The  boy  then  went  for  his  things,  and 
the  captain  was  taking  down  in  writing  what  -the  matei 
and  others  of  the  crew  had  to  say,  when  the  boy  sud^ 
denly  i  ushed  back  to  the  cabin  bleeding,  and  said  that 
while  he  was  packing  up  his  things  in  the  forecastle 
Grogan  came  dovi'n  and  seized  him  with  an  open  knifes 
in  his  hand,  and  tried  to  cut  his  throat,  drawing  a  com* 
forter  over  his  mouth.  The  boy  tried  to  scream,  but 
could  only  do  so  slightly  on  account.of  what  was  ovej. 
his  mouth.  All  the  men  were  on  deck.  The  captain 
had  a  httle  dog  on  board,  and  the  animal  fortunately, 
ran  into  the  forecastle  and  seized  Grogan  by  the  lower 
part  of  the  stomach.  He  exclaimed  loudly,  "  Good 
God,  I  am  dead  I"  and  in  his  fright  loosed  his  hold  oi 
the  boy,  who  rushed  up  on  deck  and  aft  into  the  cabin. 
The  boy's  frock  about  his  neck  was  cut  in  three  places, 
and  his  lip  was  also  cut  and  bled  profusely.  Grogan 
was  then  heard  coming  aft,  saying,  "  I  will  finish  you, 

you,  you  ,  by  taking  your  head  right  off,"  and  on 

his  coming  half  way  clown  the  cabin  ladder  he  was  or- 
dered back  and  a  revolver  pointed  towards  him.  Ths 
ship  was  then  hove-to,  Grogan  having  gone  down  into 
the  forecastle  and  put  the  lamp  out.  He  was  told  by 
the  capt-.iin  to  come  up  on  deck,  but  he  said  he  would 
not  alive.  He  still  held  the  open  knife  in 
his  hand,  and  afterwards  confessed  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  murder  Cameron,  one  of  the  crew,  -with  it. 
The  captain  and  crew,  with  a  revolver  ani  iron  be- 
laying-piu,  went  into  the  forecastle,  but,  before  he 
could  be  got  hold  of,  Grogan  cut  his  own  throat  badly. 
One  of  the  c-i-eiV  then  struck  his  right  arm,  which  held 
the  knife,  ^vith  a  belayiug-pin,  thereby  c^sabling  it, 
when  Grogan,  at  once  seizing  the  knife  with  his  othel 
hand,  made  another  gash  in  his  own  throat,  but  was 
struck  on  that  by  a  belaying-pin,  and  finally  lashed 
and  brought  on  deck.  The  wounds,  which  were  very 
bad.  were  then  dressed  and  stitched,  and  plasters  ap- 
plied, and  Grogan  was  kept  iu  close  confinement.  Ai 
soon  as  the  ship  arrived  at  Scilly  he  -was  handed  ovei 
to  the  authorities,  and  is  now  in  custody.  Grogan 
shipped  at  Limerick  about  the  end  of  Septemb*-  last 
on  board  the  Guide,  and  has  behaved  in  a  very  bad 
Hud  disorderly  manner  throughout  the  voyage. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


1 


BAZAIXE'S  PEISON. 


■The  piison  allotted  to  the  man  who  -was  con- 
demned to  death  a  few  days  ago  is  a  peculiar  one). 
The  Islet  of  Saints  Marguerite  forms  pau-t  of  a  cluster 
CI  small  islands  known  as  the  Isles  de  Lerins,  situated 
opposite  to  Cannes,  between  Cape  Roux  and  Cape  Ga- 
roupe.  The  group  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  composed  of 
two  isles,  St.  Marguerite  and  St.  Honorat,  which  have 
tetween  them  a  canal  700  metre.q  wide,  snd  a  few  rt^ky 
f-.screscences,  the  largest  of  v,-hich  is  inhabited,  and 
I  vm^  the  name  of  Saint  Te:  leul.  Sainte  Marguerite  is 
nt  a  clistauce  of  about  two  kilometres  from  the  coast, 
oval  in  shape,  and  about  seven  kilometres  in  circum- 
ferenpCi  On  the  east  it  is  covered  with  a  fine  forest 
of  marine  pine-trees,  and  is  used  as  a  eemaphore  .sta- 
tion. A  third-class  fort  rise.^?  on  the  northern  brow  of 
the  islet,  and  is  known  to  mariners  as  Fort  Croisette. 
It  was  built  by  Richelieu,  and  improved  by  that  prince 
t>f  the  art  of  fortification,  Vauban.  It  has  already 
(served  several  times  as  a  State  prison.  In  this  very 
fort  the  famous  and  mysterious  Man  of  the  Iron  Mask', 
who  has  puzsled  so  many  historians  and  given  rise  to 
to  much  speculation,  was  shut  up  for  17  years.  The 
room  is  still  shown  to  visitors.  Lagrange- Chancel,  the 
author  cf  those  daring  phillippicks  against  the  Frince 
Eegent,  was  also  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  same  place. 
Finally,  during  the  reign  of  the  First  Empire,  Moo- 
BSigneur  de  BrogKe,  Bishop  of  Ghent,  and  uncle  of  the 
present  Minister,  was  confined  there  for  som_etime.  On 
the  south-east,  about  a  kilometre  from  the  fort,  isa  vast 
inc-losure  called  the  Great  Garden,  the  only  part  of  the 
isle  which  does  not  belong  to  the  State.  In  the  middle 
cf  this  icclosure  rises  a  square  fantastic  ruin,  the 
nrigin  and  use  of  which  has  never  been  ascertained.  It 
Is  surmounted  by  a  platform,  and  bears  traces  of  hav-- 
ing  been  built  in  the  12th  century.  On  the  eastern 
point  of  the  island  is  the  "  Redoute  de  Ib,  Convention." 
The  gari-ison  of  this  fort  is  at  present  unimportant,  but 
;  it  is  there  that  the  guard  specially  told  off  to  watch 
over  the  condemned  marshal  t^dll  hold  its  head-quar- 
ters. This  guard,  under  the  command  of  a  colonel, 
T7i]l  leave  at  the  same  time  as  the  prisoner.  General 
&n  Barrail,  the  Minister  of  War,  has  given  orders  for 
the  greatest  considei-ation  to  be  shown  to  Marshal  Ba- 
zaine.  Iileanv/nile  there  has  be?n  no  little  stir  made  in  ' 
the  Republican  camp  with  reference  to  the ,  exception-  / 
ally  mild  treatment  of  the  prisoner  since  his  condem- 
nation, and,  in  order  to  silence  their  recriminations, 
Bazaine  has  been  obliged  to  conform  to  prison  regula- 
tione". 


gale  of  November  27,  and  totally  lost.  Captain  Proc- 
tor returned  to  Pictou  from  the  Magdalen  Inlands, 
reports  that  on  the  night  of  the  Ifith  of  November,  a 
great  light  was  seen  on  the  coast,  whict  is  euppospd  to 
ha^-e  proceeded  from  a,  vessel  on  fire  at  sea.  On  hear- 
ing this  report  many  have  concluded  that  the  raissing 
Eteamer  Pictou  has  beoi  burned  .-iud  all  nn  board 
perished,  as  no  boats  could  possibly  live  on  such  a- 
night.  This  report,  coupled  witli  cue  from  Fairfield, 
Prince  Kdward  Island,  of  a  vessel  having  been  seen  on 
fire  off  th:tt  part  of  the  island  on  the  same  night, 
would  seem  to  conaim  the  'supposition  *s  to  the  fotc 
of  thetseamer. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 
Seek  ye  the  light  of  knnvledfre, 

For  Mdsddm     rnoro  than  v.ca!th; 
It  gl^'es  ti)  the  inuid  the  bles.=inj? 

Of  spiritual  strength  and  lieilth. 

Ignoraiice  lead'!  ir>  sorrow 

Often,  and  oft  to  pain; 
Its  ways  are  hedged  in  witli  troubles, 

And  its  hopes  are  weak  and  vain. 

Le.irning  1?  gmt  and  noble, 
AVhen  ripened  in  purpose  liigh; 

And  its  beauty  and  perfect  glory 
Shall  never,  never  die. 

Tor  kuovfledse,  the  true,  ia  eternal, 

knA  beyond  the  other  siiore. 
It  Fhall  becume  a  joy  immortal 

And  live  for  everjaoro. 

Gold  hath  its  pleasnre?  and  nses, 

And  sometimes  'tis  one's  best  friend, 

Ei'.t  it  passes  away  like  a  vision. 
And  Its  power  must  certainly  end. 

Like  the  dreams  wherein  one  owns  riches, 
And  holds  them,  it  seems,  for  aye, 

Alas,  whsii  he  wakc3  from  his  sleeping, 
Tlie  wealth  has  all  faded  away  : 

So  one  may  have  costly  possessions 
And  treasures  as  rare  as  of  Ind, 

Eut  when  he  sails  o'er  the  dark  river. 
He  must  leave  all  hia  riches  belun(L 

But  knowledge,  if  true,  is  eternal. 
And,  beyond  the  other  shore. 

If  shall  beconip  a  joy  immortal 
And  ripen  for  evermore. 


American  disasters  at  sea. 

United  States  papers  report  that  the  wrecks  during 
Nwember  of  American  vessels,  or  of  vessels  bound  to 
*r  from  .American  ports,  were  forty-two  in  number, 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  craft,  exclusive  of  cargoes, 
being  estimated  at  720,000  dols.     There  were  two 
steamers   among  them — -the  Ariel,   of  New  York, 
TiTecked  on  a  voyage  between  Yokohama  and  Hako- 
dsdi,  and  the  Ismalia,  which  left  New  York  for  Glas- 
gow, and  has  been  given  up  as  lost.    There  were  four 
ships  lost^ths  Westmoreland,  burned  at  Antwerp;  the 
Hamburg  ship  Thalia,  -wreokcd  on  a  voyage  ;  the  Ame- 
rican ship  Mozem, '  lost  in  the  China  seas  ;  and  the 
Swedish  ship  Kruse  Bjorn,  which  was  on  a  voyage  to 
Penssccola.     Letters  received  in  Southampton,  Long 
Island,  from  Capt.un  White,  commanding  the  New 
Bedford  •whaling  bark  Courser,  announce  the  loss  of 
that  vessel  eft'  the  coast  of  Chili,  about  25  miles  from 
Talcahuano,  on  the  morning  of  October  26,  by  being 
rua  into  by  the  British  steamer  Italia,  fiom  Liver- 
pool.    She  was  tov/ed  to  port  by  the  steamer,  full  of 
•water.    £he  was  valued  fit  •S'^.OOO  d'>;,s,,  and  insured  f^r 
8-1,000  dols.,  and  is  supposed  to  have  had  on  board 
about  600  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  most  of  which  would  of 
course  be  saved.     The  officers  and  crew  had  only  time 
to  clear  away  two  boats,  in  which  they  escaped,  with 
only  what  they  had  on,,  but  they  were  subsequently 
picked  up  by  the  steamer,  and  -taken  to  Talcahuano. 
A  despatch  of  the  Cth  of  December  from  Quebec  states 
that  a  large  quantity  of  timber  ashore  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Metis  is  supposed  to  be  from  some  vessel 
wrecked  near  Point  de  Mots,  on  the  opposite  shore. 
Certain  marks  indicate  the  vessel  to  be  the  ship  Thorn- 
till,  which  cleared  at  Quebec  for  Liverpool  on  the  5th 
of  November.    Nothing  had  been  heard  of  the  crew. 
A  despatch  of.  the  6th  of  December  from  Halifax, 
2fo-va  Scotia,  states  that  the  schooners  Bonafide  ancl 
Arango,  of  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia,  in  saving  the  cargo 
froH^he  ■wrecked  bafque  HelonPaterson,  near  Liverpool 
Harbour,  were  driven  ashore  on  the  reef  durins  the 


AN  INFERNAL  MACHINE. 
The  JVev)  Yorh  Times  says  that  an  atrocious  attempt 
recently  made  to  assassinate  Controller  Green  by  means 
of  an  infernal  machine  was  happily  discovered  before 
any  mischief  was  done.  The  morning  mail  for  the 
fi.nanco  department  is  brought  from  the  post-ofSce 
every  day  by  the  regular  niessenger  employed  by  the' 
controller  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock.  Among  the  letters  and  packages  received  at 
the  post  office  on  the  day  in  question  .was 
a  small  bos,  the  appearance  of  which  ex- 
cited the  curiosity  of  the  messenger,  and 
m;'de  him  suspicious  of  its  contents.  AVben  ho 
delivered  the  mail  to  County  Auditor  Earle,  he  called 
that  gentleman's  attention  to  the  box,  and  remarked 
that  he  was  suspicious  that  it  was  an  instrument  of 
death.  The  box  being  addressed  to  Mr.  Green,  and 
marked  private,  it  was  kept  until  he  could  be  notified^ 
W'hen  it  was  given, to  Mr,  Devlin,  employed  as  a  door- 
keeper in  the  controller's  private  office,  for  examina- 
tion The  machine  is  about  six  inches  IcTig,  four 
v^ide,  and  seven-eights  of  an  inch  thick,  has  a  shding 
Iid,  and  is  apparently  manufactured  out  of  the  wood  of 
;>  cigar  'DOS.  I'eu  tv.'o-ceut.  poEt.age  stamps  were  pasted 
on  the  lid,  and  the  address  was  ;  "Andrew  H.  Green, 
r.^ntroller,  City  Hall:  private.*'  The  le'Lters  forming 
the  ords  were  cut  from  printed  matter,  no  doubt  to 
prevent  the  detection  cf  the  person  who  sent  the  ma- 
chine by  means  cf  his  handwriting.  Mr.  De'viin,  with- 
out disturbing  the  lid  of  the  box,  carefully  cut  into  its 
tides  with  his  pocket-knife,  and  discovered  that  it  con- 
tained gunpowder  and  large  pistol  cartridges.  To  ore 
of  the  ends  of  the  box  lucifer  matches,  'cut  to  an  ap- 
propriate length,  .were  glued  .and  stood  perpendi- 
cularly in  a  row.  On  the  inside  of  the  lid  a  small  piece 
of  sand-paper  was  glued  and  so  arranged  that  when  the 
lid  was  drawn  it  would  ignite  the  matches,  and  so 
cause  an  explosion,  when,  doubtless,  fatal  consequences 
would  have  res.ulted.  No  clue  to  the  would-be  as- 
sassins have  been  discovered,  and  the  controller 
was  desirous  that,  as  li-ttle  publicity  as  possible 
should  be  given  to  the  mattev.  It  was  reported  in  the 
City  Hall  that  a  couple  of  men,  alleged  to  be  gamblers, 
who  have  been  urging  a  claim  against  the  city,  and 


have  been  so  far  denied  payment,  had  made  threats 
"  to  get  square"  with  Mr.  Green,  and  6ii.spicion  has 
pointed  to  theiu.  Those  iu  authority  at  the  con- 
troUer  b  office  profess  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  who 
the  person  or  persons  may  be  who  attempted  the  per- 
petration of  the  dastardly  deed.  Mr.  Gaylor,  agent  of 
the  Gener-a!  Po,-t  Office,  it  is  understood,  is  making 
every  exertion  to  discover  the  person  who  deposited  the 
box  ia  the  post-ofBce. 

THE  A^'NUAL  MASSACRE  IN  ENGLAND. 

.  I'ubhc  attention  has  recently  been  attracted  to  tho 
fearful  loss  of  life  which  the  inha'oitants  "f  Hindostan 
suffer  year  by  year  from  the  ravages  of  wild  animals. 
Between  20,000  and  SC,0'JO  persoEE,  we  are  told,  an- 
nually  fall  victims  to  the  bites  of  venomous  reptiles  or 
the  depredations  of  man-eating  tigers  or  other  f  erocicus 
beasts.  The  astonishment  which  those  facts  and 
figures  have  created  appears  to  indicate  an  impression 
in  the  public  mind  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  point 
to  anything  analogous  or  parallel  at  home.  The  truth, 
However,  is  very  different.  In  England  and  Wales  a 
population  as  large  as  that  of  the  city  of  Winchester 
or  the  borough  of  Bedford  is  every  year  swept  away  by 
•violent  deaths,  accompanied  in  many  cases  by  mutila- 
tioa  and  torture.  The  most  melancholy  reflection  forced 
upon  us  by  the  ghastly  array  of  figures  in  the  Reg^s. 
trar-GeneraVs  report  is  this — We  are  able  to  predict, 
■with  an  assurance  amounting  almost  to  absolute  cer- 
tainty, that  ■within  a  twelvemonth  of  the  present  data 
the  deaths  of  S'"'me  17,000  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in 
time  of  peaceful  pursuits  will  be  brought  about  ia 
almost 'every  shocking  and  painful  manner  conceivable, 
and  by  causes  the  majority  of  which  might,  with  _ 
proper  care  and  attention,  be  avoided.  We  read  with 
horror  of  the  10,000  Protestants  massacred  in  the  city 
of  Paris  in  three  days  of  August,  1572 — we  are  shocked 
when  W9  hear  of  so  many  of  our  Indian  fellow- 
subjects  falling  victims  to  the  beasts  and  reptiles 
of  the  forest — but  the  English  are  being  eiain  steadily, 
certainly,  and  remorselessly  slain — at  a  rate  which 
every  two  years  sacrifices  as  many  victims  as 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Are  the  fitfal 
and  momentary  outbursts  of  impatience  such  as  are 
excited  on  the  occasion  of  some  unusually  fatal  colliery 

or  i-ailway  disaster  the  only  signs  cf  concern  wa 
shall  ever  show  in  the  face  of  the  tragedies  occnrring 
every  day  and  every  hour  around  us  ?  Every  day  of 
the  year  forty-seven  English  people  are  kiUed  with 
suffering  and  mutilation  of  the  most  excruciating  kind. 
Every  hour  of  the  year,  day  and  night  included,  two  oS 
our  feilow-ecountrymen  are  carrisd  off  by  horrible 
deaths.  If  the  year's  slain,  lying  in  their  coffins,  wers 
laid  lengthwise  along  the  road  they  would  stretch  iu 
one  unbroken  hne  a  distance  of  some  sixteen  miles,  or, 
starting  with  the  first  corpse  at  the  Elephant  and 
Castle  ,we  should  not  reach  the  last  until  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  grand  stand  on  Epsom  Downs. 


The  MA'CTBiTrrs  Aoaik. — This  once  healthy  and  still 
beautiful  island  has  of  late  years  gained  a  very  unen- 
viable notoriety  for  its  insalubrity.  Malarious  fev°r 
and  dysentery  raged  there  a  few  years  ago  in  a  way 
th-at  was  quite  unprecedented  in  modem  times,  and 
the  mortality  was  so  great  that  one  had  to  go  back  to 
Old  Testament  history  to  find  a  parallel.  By  the 
latest  accounts  the  colony  was  suffering  from  an  epi- 
demic of  measles  which  had  proved  fatal  in  a  larga 
number  of  cases.  According  to  the  Overland  Commcr-. 
c:al  Gazette  of  the  11th  ultimo,  this  epidemic,  like 
every  other  that  has  prevailed  in  the  Mauritius,  has 
been  especially  severe  in  Port  Louis,  the  death-rate  of 
that  district  during  twelve  days  of  November  halving 
risen  to  9*3  per  1,000.  Much  oi  the  disastrous  eft'ect 
of  this  new  epidemic  is,  it  is  alleged,  attributable  to 
the  apathy  and  inaction  of  the  Poor-law  Commission. 

TyrEhVE  Yeaks'  Litigation. — A  few  days  since,  at  tha 
Judicial  Committee,  judgment  was  giveain  the  case  of 
"  Fukloodoodeen  Mahomed  Chowdry  r.  Kumroonissa 
Kbatoo,"  in  which  there  had  been  litigati.  between  a 
Mahomedan  and  his  wife  for  more  thant.Teiveyears  aa 
to  a  dower  of  about  £60,000.  The  •wife  bad  died  dur- 
ing the  litigation,  but  the  husband  was  still  alive.  Ka 
alleged  that  he  had  paid  the  dower  and  had  a  release 
of  the  lands  he  had  conveyed.  One  court  in  Beng.il 
rejected  the  suit  of  the  -wife,  and  th©  High  Co-art  re- 
versed it.  Sir  Barnes  Peacock  gave  a  long  judgment. 
Their  lordships  believed  there  had  been  forgery  and 
perjury  committed,  and  for  reasons  he  gave  her  Ma- 
jesty would  be  advised  to  dismiss  the  appeal  of  tha 
husband,  with  costs.    Thus  ended  the  long  htigatior,. 
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T5E  LOSS  OF  THE  DREAM. 

By  R.  D.  DOWLIICG, 
4.uthoT  cf  " To  Save  Both ;  "  "On'Baiies  and  Ladders," ic. 

TART  III.— GLASMELL  JAIL. 
.  CHAPTER  III. 

BET3ATED. 

,  It  was  afternoon  that  day  when  the  yavrl  containing 
Logan,  Manaccio,  Caulfield,  and  Kelly  reached  Glas- 
mell.  They  left  the  boat  togethei-,  and  drove  to  one 
ci  the  principal  hotels.  Logan  asked  for  a  private 
litting  room,  and  they  all  entered.  Logan  invited  the 
khree  to  be  seated.  Little  had  been  spoken  since  they 
left  the  Folly,  and  even  now  no  one  of  the  four  seemed 
disposed  to  begin.  Logan  ran  the  bell  and  ordered 
brandy.  The  brandy  vras  brought ;  the  waiter  retired. 
Logan  locked  the  door  and  sat  down,  remarking,  "  We 
have  no  time  for  eating,"  and.swallowed  a  whole  glass 
6i  the  potent  hqour  at  one  draught. 

All  e.icept  Manaccio  took  some  of  the  brandy.  Then 
Logan  spoke —  | 

'•  There  i3  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.    Some  one  saw  j 
ts  from  the  pier.    Manaccio's  yawl  will  be  missed,  and 
in  any  case  it  is  now  just  one  o'clock,  and  Tralough 
must  be  reached  by  three.    Now,  then,  let  us  have  the 
Verbal  order  at  once." 

"  Who  will  go  to  Tralough  with  it  5"  demanded  Caul- 
field?  I 

"  I  will,  "  Logan  answered.  j 

"  And  be  taught  in  a  trap  for  your  paini."  scorn-  | 
fully  sneered  iianaccio.    "Ah,  no,  my  friend  Marcus,  ' 
VewiUdo  no  such  foolish  thing.    We  sluail  procee.l 
Vrith  prudence.    We  shall  send  a  messenger  whom  I 
trill  get — one  I  can  depend  upon." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  better,"  muttered  Logan.  "  Send 
'for  the  man." 

The  door  was  unlocked.  Manaccio  rang  the  bell 
ftnd  again  the  door  was  opened,  the  messenger  sent  for- 

'■■  With  your  kind  permission,  'Marcus,  .  I  shall  leave 
the  door  open.  I  delight  in  the  fresh  air,  and  then, 
you  know,  it  would  be  hard  for  any  one  to  hsten  there 
"without  my  seeing  him.  When  you  are  s.iying  your 
Jjrayera  close  every  door,  for  this  will  excite  curiosity 
lind  people  will  come  and  listen,  and  be  edified  ;  but' 
Vhen  you  discuss  business  keep  all  the  doors  open,  for 
idi-aughts  kill  curiosity,  and  one  should  avoid  giviu? 
*canda!.  You  see,  Marcus,  my  dear  friend,  how  a 
fetrict  regard  to  moral  principles  always  tends  to  pru- 
'dent  action.'' 

While  he  was  delivering  this  little  speech  he  seated 
iiimself,  and  rolled  up  a  Cigarette. 

Logan  paced  the  room  impatiently,  as  though  he  re. 
Rented  the  ponderous  levity  of  his  accomplice.  Caul- 
field  and  Kelly  sat  silent  and  suspicious,  slowly  drink- 
ing. They  were  both  aware  that  the  la^t  card  of  the 
J>air  had  been  played,  and  that  the  game  was  about  to 
finish  somehow.  Manaccio  impassively  lighted  his  ci- 
garette, and  proceeded  to  speak  : — 

"  I  have  considered  the  whole  matter,  my  friends. 
Here  is  my  plan  :  We  have  had  a  very  pleasant  time 
frith  cur  dear  friends,  Caulfield  and  Kelly,  aud'we 
lhall  be  always  glad  to  se<-  tlsem,  Marcus;  but  the  best 
friends  will  grow  weaiy  of  one  another,  and  I  have  no 
fioubtthatourdear  friends  would  much  prefer  remaimng 
here  to  going  to  Dublin  with  us.  Still  I  think,  Marcu.s 
h-e  must  absolutely  press  them  to  come  with  us." 

"  What's  that  for  ?"  demanded  Caulfield,  in  a  surly 
tone.  1  go  not  a  fathom  of  the  way  with  you,"  he 
added,  sullenly. 

"  I  will  explain.    We  .-ihall  send  this  messenger  to 
tralough  with  the  orders  for  the  packet.  We  will  start 
by  the  3.10  train  to  Dublin.    If  the  messenger  does 
.not  send   us  word  tbit  hn  hn«  ?nt  tho  pr.ckff 


we  shall  have  our  friends,  Caulfield  and  Kcily,  in- 
stead ;  and  if  he  do,  we  can  8ay  good-bye  to  them 
when  we  arrive.  Does  not  the  plan  seem  just,  consi- 
dering that  our  friend  Caulfield  has  fovir  thousand 
pounds  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat  ?  ' 

For  a  moment  Logan  paused  in  his  walk,  and  looked 
in  undisguised  admiration  at  his  swarthy  companion. 
Then  a  cloud  came  across  his  face,  and  he  said,  "  Sup 
pose  any  accident  should  occu^ — suppose  an  unsatis- 
factory account  should  arrive — what  then  ?"  There 
was  a  look  of  positive  terror  in  his  face,  as  he  put  the 
question. 

"  Ah,  Marctjs,  my  d'ear  friend,  when  will  you  learn 
to  trust  me  without  hesitation  •  I  am  pained  by  your 
want  of  confidence.  I  should  never  have  dared  to 
propose  anything  of  the  kind,  unless  I  saw  a  way  oi 
meeting  all  difficulties^  which  it  is  reasonable  to  auti' 
pate" 

'•  I  won't  go — we  w-on't  go,"'  cried  Caulfield,  de- 
fiantly. "  We  won't  go  to  have  the  same  thing  over 
again  as  we  had  at  the  Folly.  What  a  fool  you  take 
me  for,  Mr.  Hogan  ''" 

"  I  pledge  you  my  sacred  honour  there  shall  be 
nothing  oi  the  kind.  ' 

"  Honour  '    Honour,  Mr.   Hogan  '    That  is  to 
much — ha,  ha,  ha  !    "What  next,  I  wonder  T  H® 
laughed  derisively  at  the  idea. 

The  foreigner  rose  slowly  to  his  feet  and  fixed  those 
wonderful  eyes  of  his  upon  the  captain  for  a  few  se- 
conds, then  flashing  them  upward  he  threw  his  head 
back  and  his  arms  aloft,  and  expanded  his  chest — 
"  Manaccio  Stefano,"  he  cried  in  a  tone  of  lofty  indig- 
nation and  son-ow,  "  has  it  come  to  this,  that  thy 
honour  is  questioned  by  a  creature  like  this  1"  He  indi- 
cated Caulfield  with  a  gesture  Vv-bich  implied  there  was 
pollution  at  the  very  pointing  of  a  hand  at  such  abeing. 
Then  suddenly  his  whole  manner  changed,  his  arms 
fell,  hii  head  v\Ti3  thrust  forward,  his  body  bent  over 
the  table,  and  turning  those  great  brown  eyes,  now 
flashing  and  glittering  upon  the  astonished  captain,  he 
exclaimed',  in  a  voice  of  terrible  vehemence,  '■'  Beware  ! 
Beware  Captain  Caulfield,  no  man  has  charged  or  sus- 
pected me  of  diihonour  biit  once  before.  You  shall 
not  now,  believe  me.  1)0  it  a  second  time  :  if  you  were 
to  seek  shelter  in  hell  I  :ihould  find  you — find  you — find 
you,  r-itherth;in  .sufTer  such  degradation  ;it  yous-  hands.' ' 
His  whole  frame  thook  and  he  seemed  like  a  being  pos- 
sessed of  some  e%il  spirit  of  vengeance.  All  of  his  de- 
liberate self-control  was  gone,  and  it  appeared  ti.>  need 
only  a  breath  to  carry  him  beyond  the  observance  of 
any  restruint  whatever.  Eveii  Logan  stood  aghast;  he 
had  never  seen  anything  like  thi.s  before,  (.'nulfield 
rose  to  his  feet  in  alarm,  and  drew  back  from  the  table. 
Kelly  clutched  his  chair  and  sat  open-mouthed.  The 
man  was  a  .spectacle  to  tremble  at;  he  seemed  more 
than  human. 

Before  any  one  could  recover  from  the  effect  of  this 
strange  scene  a  dark  figure  appeared  at  the  door  and 
said,  '■  They  told  uie,  Mr.  Hogan,  that  you  wanted  me, 
sir,  and  they  sent  ine  here." 

Manaccio  himself  was  the  fir.^t  to  recover.  With  a 
low;  dry  laugh  he' turned  towards  the  door,  and  said, 
in  a  cheerful,  friendly  voice,  "  Aha,  Martin  !  is  that 
you  ?    I  hope  you  are  well.    Come  iu." 

The  contrast  between  hi.?  deadly  earnestne.ss  of  a 
m-)ment  ago  and  his  smiHng  face  and  bland  voice  now 
shocked  those  who  saw  and  heard  even  more  than  his 
passionate  outburst. 

The  man  'fntcred.  Logan  tt.^'k  the  written  oider 
j  (lut  of  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  ttie  foreignej-.  The 
Litter  then  turned  to  Caulfield,  add  said  timply, 
"  Now  '<"  , 

Caulfield  hesitated  a  moment,  and  looked  towards 
Kelly.  It  was  obvioii.s  a  great  struggle  was  going  on 
within  him.  At  length  he  drew  himself  together,  and 
said  slov>-ly  : 

"  ThB  verbal  order  or  token  is — /  have  changed  my 
mind.' 

Manaccio  called  the  messenger  out  of  the  room,  and 
having  given  him  sorne  instructions,  despatched  him. 

While  the  foreigner  was  absent,  Caulfield  stcoped 
and  whispered  to  Kelly  for  a  moment.  Kelly 
started,  and  InoVpd  aprire'henj'jvelv  nt  Ca'ilfield  •  T'Ut 


the  Captain  waved  his  hand  to  signify  that  there  wis 
no  need  for  alarm,  and,  just  as  Manaccio  returned, 
drew  himself  up  as  before. 

The  delay  obtained  by  sending  instead  of  goin^  tc 
Tralough  afforded  time  for  breakfast  ;  accordingly  it 
Wii.s  ordered,  and  during  the  meal  no  further  referenca 
was  made  to  business — little  was  said  ;  and  when  they 
rose  to  go  It  was  half-past  two. 

They  proceeded  direift  to  the  Dublin  terminus,  and 
reached  it  just  at  five  minutes  to  three.  The  trsin  wa3 
to  start  at  ten  minutes  past.  Logan  procured  four 
tickets  for  Dublin,  and  Manaccio  told  them  all  to  get 
into  a  compartment  of  one  of  the  carriages.  He  thee 
left  them,  saying  he  should  hs  back  before  the  train 
started.  He  did  not  say  where  he  was  going.  Thera 
was  no  one  in  the  compartment  but  the  three. 

The  time  went  on.  It  was  ten  minutes  past'threa 
o'clock,  and  still  Manaccio  did  not  appear.  The  train, 
however,  did  not  start  exactly  at  the  time  on  the  bill' 
— two,  three  minutes  went  by.  At  last  the  guard's 
vvhistk',  and  innnediately  followed  the  shrill^  steam 
shriek  and  the  forv.-ai-d  lunge.     Where  could  he  be  ' 

They  were-  in  the  end  carriage  next  the  guard's  van 
Logan  put  out  his  head  when  the  ti  ain  got  into  mo- 
tion.'  It  had  travelled  half  the  length  of  the  platfom. 
when,  suddenly,  from  the  end  a  man  was  seen  plung- 
ing wildly  forward.  The  porters  endeavoured  to  stop 
him,  but  he  pushed  them  back  and  dashed  forward. 
Logan  recogni.sed  the  foreigner.  Logan  placed  his 
I  hand  on  the  handle  of  the  door.  The  door  was  locked  ! 

Manaccio'ran  still;  there  was  a  desperate  look  upon 
his  face.  He  gradually  gained  upon  the  train.  Ha 
was  level  with  the  guard's  van.  The  guard  waved  him 
ofF,  but  he  never  heeded  the  signal.  He  was  level 
with  the  coupling  chain  between  the  last  caiTiage  and 
the  guard's  van.  Logan  could  see  that  he  was  almost 
mad. 

"  Your  hand  !"  he  shouted  to  Logan,  as  he  mads 
one  other  desperate  efl'oi't  to  overtake  the  train. 

I.,o.E;an  threw  half  his  body  out  of  the  window,  and 
stretched  both  his  hands  towards  him. 

The  comp:;rtment  \\  as  within  tv>-o  yards  of  the  end 
of  the  platform.  Manaccio  drew  himself  together  and. 
as  he  reacu^  the  veiy  end,  sprang  forward.  Logan 
swiftly  shortened  liis  arms  to  help  the  spring,  and. 
with  a  rude  jerk,  ,the  man  was  swept  from  the  plat- 
form to  the  footboard  running  along  the  Carriage. 

For  an  instant  he  swayed  to  and  fi'o.  If  they  tad 
happened  to  go  through  a  bridge  at  that  time,  he 
would  have  been  battered  into  a  palpitating  mass  by 
the  buttres.i'e.".  He  sei:;ed  one  of  the  iron  rods  and 
steadied  himself.  Logan  withdrew,  and  after  a  search 
in  his  bag  found  a  key.  He  opened  the  door  and  drew 
Manaccio  in.  As  the  do^.r  swung  Lack  they  came  to  g 
bridge.  The  door  struck  the  side,  and  disappeared 
with  a  crash  and  a  shock  in  ti  hundred  splinters. 

From  the  time  Manaccio  sprang -oif  the  platfom 
untU  the  door  was  reduced  to  atoms  not  more  than  i 
minute  had  elapsed. 

When  Manaccio  found  himself  in  the  carriage  a  ro; 
action  set  in.  Ihe  colour  left  his  cheeks,  hi.i  face  be- 
came a  pale  yellow,  and  his  body  grew  deadly  cold. 

He  .«liuok  himself  two  or  thrte  times,  and  fitter  z 
little  while  he  recovered.  He  then  beckoned  Logan 
to  put  his  ear  clo.-se  to  his  mouth. 

"  We  are  betrayed,"  he  whispered  hoarsely. 

Logan  started  as  if  he  had  been  pierced  throug't 
with  a  fierj'  sword. 

"  I  waited  in  the  telegraph  ofRce.  The  messenger 
Martin,  telegraphed  that  Slapleson  would  not  give  u^ 
the  papers.  Mapleson  said  the  written  order  was  aL 
right,  but  the  oral  one  all  wrong,  and  told  MartLo 
he  was  not  to  part  ^vith  the  packet." 

LoG;an  glanced  at  Caulfield,  as  if  he  were  going  to 
spring  upon  him  and  fling  him  through  the  open  door- 
V\-ay.  STanaccio  put  his  hand  on  his  confederate's 
shoulder. 

"  No,  Marcus  ;  we  promised  there  should  be  no  vio- 
lence, nnd  there  shall  not  be  any." 

'•  Iu  the  name  of  ——what  will  be  the  end  of  it  ?" 

Logan  was  losing  nerve  now,  and  not  the  foreigner. 

"  Ihe  apparent  end  of  it  is  this — young  Mapleson 
ha.'',  of  course,  opened  that  packet  and  read  the  papers. 
We  have  been  watched  from  Tralough.  1  have  no 
doubt  that  man  wlii)  watched  me  last  night  and  us  to- 
day v.'as  in  the  service  of  iilaplesou — peihaps  young 
Mapleson  himself.  I  arranged  that  Martin,  the  mes- 
senger, was  not  to  go  to  young  Mapleson  tintil  fiva 
minutes  to  three  ;  thus  there  was  no  time  to  put  tha 
authorities  in  motion  from  the  time  Martin  left  yotmg 
Mapleson  until  we  started.  We  will  not  stop  now 
until  we  .get  to  Cranemarsh— that  is,  half  an  hour  aft-er 
w.?  left  G!.=;33?re!l     V."beri  the  tr?h\  nnives  i^t  Crvn^-  ■ 
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TOarah  there  will  be  taen 'jwitj^^bandcaffa  watti^^ 


'■'  Great  Heavens,  Stefano  !  how  cool  you  are.  What 
can  be  done  ?   Can  anything  be  done  i" 

"  Yes.  Becalm.  Look  upon  me,  and  see  that  there 
Is  no  sentiment  of  fear  in  my  body." 

"But  what  shall  we  do  ?    What  can  we  do  ?" 

"  We  mustn't  go  to  Cranemarsh  in  this  train." 

"  But  how,  in  the  name  of  God,  are  we  to  avoid 
that  ?" 

"  By  leaving  the  train  before  it  arrives  at  the 
station."  -     — •    '-■  - ->  --  V- 

He  spoke  calmly,  and  as  he  said  the  words  carefully 
Bxranged  his  scarf.  ■     .     -i' .  .-V.r.  ,i 

"  But  how  can  we  do  that  t— we  should  be  dashed  to 
pieces." 

"  I  engage  that  we  are  on/solid  ground  in  less  than 
five  minutes,  and  that,  too,  without  a  rude  shake." 

Caulfield  looked  on  his  companion  in  such  profound 
amazement  that  it  seemed  like'doubt. 

"  What  I  say  I  do,"  said  the.  foreigner,  with  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  a  southern. .  "  What  I  have  said  1  shall 
do — bear  witness,  Heavens  1"  • 

He  raised  his  hat  and  held,  up  his  aim  on  high  as 
te  spoke.  - 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  OUAEtfs  VAN. 

While  Manaccio  had  been  communicating  the  start- 
ling intelligence  to  Logan,  Caulfield  and  Kelly  sat  at 
the  other  end  of  the  carriage.  Before  they  had  left 
the  hotel  at  QlasmeU  the  captain  had  considered  the 
position,  and  the  result  was  this  :— "  If  we  refuse  to 
go  with  them  now,  either  this  demon  will  spring  upon  us 
and  assassinate  us  before  there  is  time  to  cry  out  or 
he  will  pretend  to  go  to  Dublin,  but  in  reality  wUl 
take  some  other  course  and  be  lost,  so  I  should  lose 
all ;  for  the  four  thousand  pounds  they  will  make  me 
give  up  if  I  leave  their  company  before  news  reaches 
them  from  Tralough.  If  we  go  I  shall  etill  retain  the 
money  and  have  them  in  sight,  and  .  we  shall  be  no 
worse  match  two  to  two  in  a.railw.ay  tfarrige,  or  in 
Dublin,  than  we  are  here.  My  refusing  to  go  now 
would  make  them  su;jpiciou3,  and  they  would  escape." 

WTien  Manaccio  and  Logan  ceased  to  confei-,  Caul- 
field  looked  apprehensively  at  them.  •  It  was  plain  aU 
had  been  discovered.  He  could  not  doubt,  that  for  a 
moment,  ffhe  foreigner  approached  Gaulfiekl's  end  of 
the  carriage.  CauSeld  drew  himself  into  a  defensive 
attitude.  Something  of  the  old  look  of  rage  came 
into  the  yellow  eyes.  Caulfield  showed  unmistakable 
signs  of  trusting  no  one  now.  With  a  gesture  of  im- 
potent rage  at  this  doubt  of  his  word  Manaccio  with- 
drew to  where  Logan  sat,  drew  out  a  pocket  handker- 
chief and  made  the  latter  biad  his  wrists  firmly 
together.  Then  he  moved  forward  once  more.  Caul- 
■field  allowed  him  to  approach  this  time.  When  he 
•was  directly  opposite  to  the  captain  he  leant  forward 
and  said  in  a  husky  voice — 

"Caulfield,  you  have  betrayed  us." 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  Clever  as  we  thought  ourselves,  you  have  succeeded 
In  betraying  us.    Do  you  hear  me 

"  Yes.    I  hear  what  you  say." 

The  blanched  lips  of  the  foreigner  quivered  with 
passion.  It  was_  too  hai-d  to  have  to  sit  and  listen  to 
such  an  adtoission  from  such  a  man.  He  went  on, 
however,  without  any  further  display  of  emotion  : — 

"  You  have  a  large  sum  of  money  now  in  jour 
pocket,  that  is  fairly  ours  ;  and  if  I  were  to  ask  you 
for  it  you  would  hand  it  to  me  at  onca" 

Caulfield  put  his  hand  over  the  region  where  the 
money  lay,  and  upon  his  face  was  an  expression  of 
firm  resolution  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
foreigner  made  with  his  bound  hands  a  gesture  of  lofty 
scorn,  and  continued  : — 

"  We  will  not  ask  you  for  it.  Keep  it.  It  is  yours. 
5Ve  do  not  grudge  it  to  you."  '  -' 

The  Captain  began  to  look  troubled.  "  What  could 
the  meaning  of  this  new  attitude  be  1"  he  mentally 
asked  liimsek".  "What  did  they  want  him  to  do  V  The 
doubt  was  visible  on  his  face.  Manaccio  caught  and 
correctly  interpreted  the  expression  : — " 
'  "  ^°'^y  friend,  Caulfield,  do  not  misunderstand 
me.  We  ask  for  nothing  in  return.  The  money  is 
yours  without  equivelant  or  condition." 

Still  the  Captain  remained  silent.  This  virtue 
which  Manaccio  endeavoured  to  make  out  of  a  ne- 
cessity was  only  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  soften 
Caulfield  m  the  future.  It  was  a  bold  game  ;  the  game 
of  a  man  who  always  made  his  feelings  eubservient  to 
his  interests.    He  continued  : — 

"  Marcus  and  I  are  going  to  leave  tlie  train  presentlj  ■ 


-You  will  sit  where  you  are  without  stining  until  you 
arrive  at  Cranemarsh — that  is  not  much  to  ask  ?" 

"  Leave  the  train  !  How  can  you  do  thit  1  You 
will  be  killed." 

■'  There  is  not  the  least  danger.    You  promise  ?'" 

"  Well,  yee.    I'm  not  a  policeman." 

"  Ah,  thank  you,  my  dear  Caulfield  !  You  are  not 
indeed  a  policaman  ;  you  belong  to  the  higher  branch 
of  the  profession — you  are  a  traitor,  au  informer." 
And  before  the  Captain  conlu  say  or  do  anyihing  by 
way  of  reply,  Manaccio  had  walked  to  the  other  end 
of  the  carriage. 

Caulfield's  first  impulse  was  to  strangle  him  ;  but 
he  restrained  himself,  and  fell  to  wondering  what 
Manaccio  meant  by  abandoning  tlie  money  so  quietly, 
and  how  he  should  be  able  to  quit  the  train. 

ATjout  five  minutes  had  now  elapsed  since  they  left 
Glasmell.  1'he  train  was  going  at  about  thirty  miles 
au  hour,  and  ever  since  they  left  Glasmell  they  had 
been  crossing  a  plain.  They  were  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaclung  rising  ground.  As  soon  as  Manaccio  was 
once  more  seated  opposite  Logan  he  bent  down,  and, 
having  had  the  handerchief  removed  from  his  v/rists, 
began  speaking  into  his  companion's  ear.  At  first  the 
face  of  Logan  lengthened,  and  twicd'or  three  times  he 
interrupted  with  some  protest,  or  some  words  of  fear  or 
surprise  ;  but  ks  the  other  proceeded  the  look  of  doubt 
and  dread  wore  away,  and  when  Manaccio  finished, 
Logan  seized  his  hand,  and  said  aloud  : 

"All  right  !  Go  on  !  Trust  me." 

A  smile  of  conscious  superiority  passed  across  the 
dark  features  ;  and  the  two  rose,  Logan  carrying  his 
carpet  bag. 

They  approached  the  open  door,  Logan  caught  the 
rail,  and  stepped  out  on  the  foot-board,  running  down 
the  side  of  the  carriage.  He  then  moved  a  little  away 
from  the  door,  and  Manaccio  followed  him  through 
the  door.  For  an  instant  they  both  stood  to  steady 
themselves  against  the  rushing  air.  Then  Manaccio 
cried  : 

"  Quick  I  Quick  !  It  must  be  done  before  the  train 
enters  the  cutting. 

They  crept  along  the  narrow  ledge  until  they  came 
to  the  open  space  between  the  last  carriage  and  the 
guard's  van.  Then  there  was  not  only  diliiculty  but 
danger.  They  were  both  standing  not  more  than 
twenty  inches  from  the  rushing  ground.  They  were 
evidently  endeavouring  to  reach  the  van.  Kow,  to  do 
this  it  was  necessary,  in  crossing  from  the  carriage  to 
the  van,  that  the  body  shoulcl  swing  backward  to- 
wards the  van,  reach  the  van's  foot-board  wit'n  one  foot, 
and  seize  the  van's  rail  with  one  hand,  while  retaining 
foot  and  hand  hold  on  the  carriage.  If,  in  attempting 
to  do  this,  the  foot-board  and  the  rail  of  the  van  should 
be  missel,  one  would  sway  so  much  as  to  overcome 
the  holding  power  of  the  foot  on  the  carriage,  and  so 
swing  the  whole  body  o.T,  leaving  it  nothing  but  the 
hand  upon  the  carriage  to  keep  it  from  falling  com- 
pletely. Although  the  arm  might  be  able  to  beaj  the 
tremendous  strain  thus  thrown  upon  it,  the  whole 
body  would  drop  more  than  two  feet,  and  the  legs 
come  into  terrible  contract  with  the  hard,  uneven 
ground  that  flew  beneath  their  feet. 

They  were  slow  and  cautious.  Logan  was  the  first 
to  essay.  He  crossed  in  safety,  Manaccio  holding  the 
bag  until  he  was  over  ;  then,  offering  his  hand  to  the 
foreigner,  the  latter  crossed  with  less  danger  and  diffi 
culty.  As  soon  as  they  were  both  on  the  step  of  the 
van  they  crept  towards  the  end.  At  the  end  was  a 
little  platform,  open  at  each  end,  escept  for  a  move- 
able iron  bar  running  across  breast  high.  From  the 
platform  entrance  was  gained  to  the  van  by  a  door. 
This  door  was  now  open,  and  a  lew  feet  from  it  sat 
the  guard  upon  a  trunk,  enjoying  a  pipe,  against  the 
company's  rules  and  regulations. 

WTien  Logan  reached  the  platform  he  seized  the  bar 
and  swung  himself  up  to  it.  Manaccio  followed.  They 
were  still  invisibleto  the  guard,  who  smoked  placidly, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  sky. 

The  two  men  paused  a  moment  to  rest  after  their 
perilous  journey  ;  then,  without  saying  a  word,  they 
suddenly  entered  the  van. 

The  guard  rose  angrily,  but,  observing  them  to  be 
well-dressed,  and  fearing  they  might  retaliate  upon 
him  if  he  were  rude  by  reporting  th.it  he  had  been 
smokins:  in  his  van,  he  said  nothing,  but  stood  silent, 
just  at  the  trunk  upon  v/hlch  he  had  been  sitting. 

"  Could  you  oblige  us  with  a  Hght  asked  Ma- 
naccio, bowing  to  him,  and  rolling  up  a  cigaretta  £9  he 
spoke. 

The  man  looked  suspiciou.sly  from  one  to  tho  other. 
He  did  not  mind  the  question,  hut  said,  "  Y'ou're  the 
gentleman  that  ran  after  the  train  !'' 

"  Yes." 


"  Then  you'll  have  to  pay  for  that  door,  and  I  think 

the  company  will  prosecuto  you  besides." 

_  "  Without  doubt.  But  about  the  light — can  you 
give  me  one  ?" 

The  guard  v.  as  now  becoming  alarmed.  "  What  did 
the.3e  men  want  in  the  van  '!"  he  asked  himself,  andthei 
answered  himself  that  they  were  there  for  no  good. 

Logan  sat  dov.  n  on  a  trunk,  close  to  where  the  guar^ 
was  standing.  This  was  too  much.  The  ffliin  tuiaed 
on  him  angrily,  and  said  : — 

'•  You  can't  stop  there*  You  must  go  back  to  youi 
carriage." 

"  Oh,  very  good,"  said  Logan.  As  he  leaned  forward 
to  rise,  he  made  a  sudden  spring  upon  the  guard  and 
seized  him  by  the  legs.  Before  the  bewildered  man 
knew  what  was  happening,  Logan  raised  him  aloft  and 
flung  him  heavily  to  the  iloor. 

The  man  uttered  a  long,  loud  cry  as  he  fell,  but  it 
was  drowned  in  theclanking|of  wheelsandrushingof  air. 

The  moment  the  guard  was  down,  Manaccio  sprang 
upon  him  and  thrust  handkerchief  into  his  mouth  to 
stitie  his  cries.  After  a  desperate  struggle  of  several 
minutes,  they  secured  him,  tying  his  hands  behind  hia 
back,  strapping  his  arms  to  his  side,  and  strapping  hii 
ankles  and  knees  with  leather  banda,  removed  froia 
some  of  the  luggage. 

Having  accomplished  this,  Manaccio  and  Logan  lef< 
the  van,  and  once  more  passed  along  the  footboard  un- 
til  they  reached  the  space  between  the  last  carriags 
and  the  van.  Here,  in.stead  of  crossing  to  the  car  iag« 
footboard,  they  turned  and  passed  along  the  end  foot« 
board  of  the  guard's  van.  Thus,  they  were  between 
the  last  carriage  and  the  van,  on  the  end  footboard  of 
the  van. 

The  van  and  the  carriage  were  coupled  with  an  or- 
dinary hook-and-eye  coupling-chain,  and  not  with  a 
screw  coupling-iron.  At  the  moment  the  train  was  going 
up  an  incline  through  a  cutting,  and  t'nere  was  a  tre. 
mendous  tension  on  the  chain.  They  stood  a  while.  Ma> 
naccio  put  his  mouth  close  to  Logan's  ear  and  shouted 
— "  ^Vhen  we  begin  to  go  down,  the  chain  wUl  slacken. 
J ust  where  we  begin  to  go  down  there  is  a  curve  in  tha 
cutting,  so  that  the  driver  won't  mind  it ;  it  won't 
alter  the  speed." 

The  clatter  was  deafening  as  t'ne  clanking  of  the 
wheels  and  metals  reverberated  along  the  limestona 
sides  of  the  narrow  pass  through  which  they  were  teikr* 
ing. 

Presently  the  rigidity  of  the  chain  began  to  lessetfc 
They  had  gained  the  stvmmit  of  the  gradient  and  were 
now  descending.  The  buffers  .of  the  van  and  those  ol 
the  carriage  at  length  met,  and  the  chain  hung  limp 
and  swayed  uselessly  from  side  to  side.  ' 

"  N.Cw,"'  cried  the  foreigner  above  the  tumult. 

Logan  with  one  hand  seized  the  rail  in  a  grasp  ol 
iron,  and  with  the  other  caught  the  foreigner  by  the 
back  of  the  collar.  They  then  both  leant  forward 
and  downward  until  Manaccio  caught  the  chain  with 
both  hands,  and  having  warned  Logan  to  hold  fast^ 
with  one  swift  jeik  raised  the  hook  of  the  chain  ovei 
the  eye  of  the  van  and  let  the  huge  iron  loop  sweep 
with  a  giddy  whirl  and  a  siirill  claik  against  the  end 
of  the  carriage. 

The  guard's  van  was  thus  uncoupled  from  the  rest 
of  the  train. 

CHAPTER  V. 

AX  THE  BOAT. 

The  train  was  still  rushing  down  the  incline.  Logan 
drew  Manaccio  back  and  the  two  once  more  crept  into 
the  guard's  van. 

"  Quick,"  cried  the  foreigner.  "  The  break  I" 
Logan  seized  the  handle  of  the  break  and  applied 
the  check  witli  all  his  might.  It  told  almost  instantly 
The  speed  suddenly  began  to  diminish.  Tho  trait 
still  plimged  downward  thi-ough  the  cutting,  but  the 
space  between  the  v.an  and  it  gradually  lengthened 
until  the  train  reached  the  curve  and  shot  out  oi 
sight. 

In  less  than  half  a  minute  the  van  ceased  to  move. 
The  two  men  raised  the  guard  and  lifted  him  out  ji 
the  van  ;  for,  they  said,  there  was  no  use  in  leaving 
him  there  as  a  train  might  come  up  that  line.  Th>.j 
placed  him  in  an  easy  position  by  tho  side  of  the  raili 
and  scaled  the  cutting. 

It  was  now  halt-past  thres,  snd  in  ten  minutes  mor( 
the  train  would  be  in  Cranemarsh,  and  the  flight  dia 
covered.  They  st.jod  a  moment  to  consider  wha' 
course  tb?y  should  adopt. 

"  What  do  you  propose  ?"  demanded  Logan. 

"  That  we  should  go  back  to  Glasmell" 

"  Glasmell !  Into  the  lion's  mouth  i  Why  do  yoi 
you  say  such  a  thing  t" 

"  It  is  tha  last  place  they  will  think  of  Ea&rohing  f  o] 
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13.  If  we  can  get  to  Glasmell  we  can  hide  there  until 
aight ;  we  then  can  drop  down  the  river  in  the  yawl, 
ind  scramble  aboard  some  vessel  outward-bound.  That 
is  my  plan.'' 

Logan  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  responded: 
"Very  well.  I  have  nothing  better  to  suggest  ;"  and 
they  struck  across  the  fields  for  the  main  road,  and, 
having  gained  it,  turned. their  faces  towards  the  city. 

They  had"  not  walked  ^ar  when  they  were  overtaken 
by  an  empty  carriage.    Logan  accosted  the  driver  : 
'"  We  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  the  city.    Our  car 
broke  down  on  the  mountain  road  beyond,  and  we 
jhall  have  to  walk  back  if  you  don't  give  us  a  lift." 

"  It  would  be  as  much  as  my  situation  is  worth  if  I 
tfas  seen." 

'•  Well,  make  it  wortji  your  while,  and'you  can  di-aw 
Ihe  blinds." 
The  man  hesitated. 

"  We  are  in  a  great  hurry — we  want  to  catch  the 
eteamer.    We  will  give  five  pounds  for  the  lift." 
The  man  got  down  and  opened  the  door,  saying  : 
"  rU  risk  it." 

/  They  got  in,  drew  the  blinda,  and  in  a  minute  were 
Joing  at  a  round  trot  to  Glasmell. 

"We  must  get  out  before  we  reach  the  city,;'  said 
Logan. 

"  Bravo,  bravo  !"  cried  Manaccio.  "  You  did  that 
Jdmirably,  Marcus,    Ah  !  you  are  an  admirable  man." 

Logan  looked  as  if  he  thought  there  was  something 
more  serious  to  be  thought  of  than  his  qualities  or  abi- 
lity.   The  other  continued  calmly: 

"  You  see,  Marcus,  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  thing 
to  be  a  foreigner.  A  man  should,  if  jjossible,  always 
avoid  being  a  foreigner,  particularly  when  he  is  miscd 
up  in  any  little  business  transaction  ;  for,  you  see,  the 
epeech  betrays  him,'  and  he  can  be  followed  by  the 
trail  of  his  accent,  as  a  snail  can  be  follou  ed  by  the 
trail  of  its  slime.  If  I  had  opened  my  mouth  to  that 
Daan,  he  shoulcl  have  told  people  that  one  of  us  was  a 
loreigner.  As  it  is,  he  does  not  know  but  we  are  both 
Irishmen,  and  that  I  am  a  little  sunburnt." 

Logan's  only  response  was  Ay."  To  the  Irish- 
Jaan  it  seemed  almost  profane  to  occupy  the  mind  with 
6uch  a  speculatiou  at  such  a  time. 

"  Soul  of  Satan,  I  suppose  one  Cannot  sm'oke  here, " 
cried  Manaccio  after  a  time.  "  It  is  most  barbarous," 
be  added  ruefully  regarding  a  cigarette  which  he  had 
just  made.  "  I  am  half  inclined  to  break  that  bar- 
gain you,  Marcus,  made  with  such  skill.  I  should 
prefer  to  walk  the  whole  way," 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  !"  cried  his  companion  exaspe- 
rated by  the  frivolity  of  his  companion  "  do  give  up 
that  tone,  Stefano.  It  jars  dreadfully  upon  me.  This  is 
DO  time  for  nonsense.  If  we  talk,  let  us  talk  of  business." 

Manaccio  raised  his  eye-brows  and  his  shoulders. 
'  Beef  !  beef  again  !  Am  I  never  to  be  done  with  this 
beef  ?  Is  it  to  be  beef  morning,  noon,  and  night  ?  Now 
consider  yourself,  Marcus.  Consider  what  you  have 
fiaid.  Is  not  our  business  arranged  ?  AVe  go  to  Glas- 
mell and  get  outjof  it.  What  can  be  more  comprehen- 
eive  ?  When  our  business  is  thus  arranged,  may  we 
Dot  discuss  matters  for  the  recreation  of  the  mind  or 
the  edification  of  the  soul  ?" 

"  I  can't  and  won't  stand  any  more  nonsense  !  It 
tldll  drive  me  mad." 

•'That  would  be  a  calamity.     Suggest  a  subject  of 
conversation  and  I  shall  follow  vpu  most  humbly." 
J.;  !  'Where  do  you  think  we  slioul?!  goto  from  Glasmell?' 

"  To  wherever  the  first  westward-bound  vessel  we 
Ineet'is  going,  CardifF  or  Oallao." 

"  It  would  be  better  not  to  go  to  a  British  port." 

*i  That  would  have  some  value  if  we  were  going  by 
Iteamer,  but  we  might  as  well  ask  the  first  pohceman 
we  meet  to  assist  us  as  go  near  a  steamer  even  so  early 
In  the  aSair  as  this.  Witli  a  sailing  vessel,  particu- 
'arly  a  small  one,  it  is  otherwise.  Iso  one  watches 
them.  When  we  arrive  at  wherever  she  is  going  we  can 
teep  below  until  night  and  then  go  ashore." 

"  That  seems  sound  enough.  When  we  arrive  at  that 
Uncertain  somewhere,  what  do  you  think  of  doing, 
fctefano — going  back  to  your  own  country 

The  foreigner  shuddered  slightly.  "  No,  no,"  he 
cried,  excitedly,  "  1  shall  not  go  back-  to  my  own  coun- 
try. I  love  the  people  of  other  lands— I  like  strange- 
ness and  strangers.  There  is  no  friend  of  mine  in  my 
Own  country. 

A  momentary  gleam  of  fear  passed  across  his  face  as 
he  spoke  these  words.  Logan  caught  the  expression, 
md  let  the  subject  drop. 

There  is  another  matter  of  business  that  we  must 
tettle  as  soon  as  possible,"  said  Logsyi,  after  a  pauie. 

"  What  is  that 
,  "Money." 

'-''All!  what  pftliat?  flow  do  we  stand  ?   J  am  not 


insonsible  to  the  ad>rantages  of  money,  my  dear  Mar- 
cus." ^ 

"  After  what  we  lost  with  Caulfield,  there  are  seven- 
teen thousand  remaining,  and  I  have  it  all  here."    He  I 
shook  the  bag. 

"  That  is  not  a  bad  sum  for  a  little  tour,  Marcus. 
Body  of  Bacchus  !  but  we  could  see  the  Pyramids  and 
afterwards  drown  ourselves  in  the  Niagara  for  that, 
and  go  the  whole  way  like  princes." 

"  I  propose  that  we  make  an  equal  division  of  the 
money,  and  separate  as  soon  as  we  are  clear  'of  the 
country." 

The  foreigner  turned  full  upon  Logan  and  looked 
him  straight  in  the  eyes  as  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of  in- 
credulous surprise — 

"  Marcus,  ar*  you  sprinur;  ?" 

"Quite  serious.  Vi'hy  do  you  ask  such  a  quea- 
trbn  r' 

"Half?" 

"  Half.  Are  you  dissatisfied  ?  Is  it  not  fair  ?" 
Manaccio  caught  him  by  the  hand.  "  It  is  not  fair, 
Marcus  ;  it  would  be  most  unfair.  I  to  get  half  !  No, 
no.  We  were  both  together  against  the  world,  "but  we 
were  both  men  of  honour  ;  and  I  should  as  soon  think, 
of  betraying  you  as  of  taking  half.  .  When  we  come  to 
the  division,  I  shall  be  more  than  gratified  to  get  as 
much  for  keeping  rrue  to  you  as  Caulfipld  and  Kelly 
got  for  being  false  to  us." 

Logan  wag  thunder-struck.  He  did  not  suspect  any 
base  design  on  the  part  of  Manaccio,  but  he  was  com- 
pletely discomposed  ;'.t  such  an  exhibition  of  modeia- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  the  driver  was  in  haste  to  set  down  the 
travellers,  and  kept  his  horses  at  a.  quick  trot  the  whole 
time.  He  now  was  within  eight  miles  of  Glasmell. 
The  two  occupants  of  the  carriage  continued  their  con- 
.  versation  about  the  moa.ey,  and,  so  much  were  they 
both  excited,  that  they  did  not  heed  the  fjight  of  time. 
It  was  more  than  an  hour  since  they  ha  4  entered 
the  vehicle,  and  it  seemed  to  them  but  a  few  minutes. 

They  were  still  discussing  the  last  su'oject  when  the 
carriage  suddenly  'drew  up. 

"  What's  this  for  V  exclaimed  Logan,, looking  at  the 
other. 

"  Ha  I"  cried  the  foreigner.    "  What  noise  is  that  ? 
It  is  the  noise  of  streets  ?    We  are  not  in  the  city  !" 
"  Destruction  !  I  hope  not.    It  could  not  be." 
"  There  is  the  noise  of  steam — of  a  steamer.  Soul 
of  Satan!  v/hat  is  this  ?    Can  we  have  slept  ?" 

The  man  opened  the  door.  "  Here  we  are  now,  gen- 
tleman.   This  is  the  boat." 

With  an  impjrecation,  each  of  the  travellers  shrank 
back  into  the  darker  end  of  the  carriage. 

The  man  stood  holding  open  the  carriage  door.  , 
"  Come  on  now,  gentlemen,  I  can't  wait  any  longer." 

"We  can't  get  outhere,"  whispered  Logan,  in  terror. 
Drive  us  to  the  further  end  of  the  city." 

"  TJiis  is  where  you  told  me  to  drive  you,  and  I 
haven't  time  to  go  anywhere  else  ;  besides  some  one 
might  see  me,5  and  I'd  be  ruined.  So  get  out,  and 
pay  me  what  you  said." 

•'We'll  pay,  but  we  can't  get  outhere." 
"There's  the  boat.  ' 

"  It  was  a  mistake  for  me  to  say  the  boat.  Shut  the 
door  and  drive  .away.'' 

"It  might  be  a  mistake  again.  I  wouldn't  take 
fifty  pounds  and  drive  you  another  yard." 

An  idle  pas.ser-by  overheard  some  of  the  words,  and 
stood  to  listen,  'iiien  came  a  boy  with  a  baskjst,  and 
presently  other  passers-by.  The  men  in  the  carriage 
saw  this,  and  grew  desperate.  They  oifered  ten, 
twenty  .pounds  to  the  driver,  but  now  his  suspicion' 
w^s  aroused,  and  he  would  hear  no  more  about 
moving.  - 
_  The  group  grew  to  a  little  crowd.  A  tall  man^  with 
light  hair  and  a  light  njoustache,  who  had  been  idly 
standing  upon  the  gangway  of  the  steamer,  amusing 
himself  by  lazily  watching  the  people  us  they  went 
aboard,  was  attracted  by  the  little  gathering!  He  new 
drew  himself  slowly  together,  and,  lounging  up  the 
gangway,  crossed  the  narrow  strip  of  flags,  and  joined 
the  crowd.  He  had  not  been  more  thiui  five  seconds 
looking  on  when  he  suddenly  turned,  with  a  briskness 
of  motion  completely  out  of  character  with  his  former 
languor,  and  beckoned  to  another  tall  man  who  was 
standing  on  the  bridge  of  the  boat,  quietly  watching 
the  people  on  board.  The  second  rnau  instantly  swung 
himself  off  the  bridge,  alighted  on  the  deck,  took  a 
little  run,  and  half  vaulted,  half  climbed,  over  the  bul- 
warks to  the  hulk  ;  thence  he  ran  swiftly  along  the 
gangway,  and  across  the  foot-path  to  the  crowd,  and 
joined  the  other.  f 
"  They're  here,"  whispered  the  first. 
\    "  That's  luck,"  whispered  the  second,  and, -without 


another  word,  they  quietly  divided  the  crowd  and  ap- 
proached the  carriage  door.  For  an  instant  the  two 
tall  men  stood  outside,  looking  in,  then  the  one  wha 
I  had  been  on  the  gangway  pat  his  foot  on  the  step,  and 
thrust  his  body  into  the  carriage.  In  a  moment  he 
■^■ithdrew,  and  Logan  and  Manaccio  stepped  out.  They 
both  looked  haggard,  as  if  ten  years  had  in  that  brief 
moment  swept  over  them,  with  its  wasting  winds  and 
chilling  sorrows.  The  detective  called  a  car,  and,  hav. 
ing  mounted  it  with  the  two  travellers,  gave  thw 
orders,  , 

"  To  the  High-street  Police-station." 

(To  be  CobtLnued.) 


SOCIETY'S  FRIEND, 
Twas  pitiful  very,  'twas  solenin, 

As  mournful  as  Tragedy's  end. 
That  glimpse  of  a.  drarvingroom  comer 

Enshrining  Society's  friend. 

No  beggar  with  hunger-drawn  outline. 

To  illustrate  poverty's  plea, 
No  wrist  with  the  shAckles  of  labour 

Down  weighted  the  toil-tested  knee. 

No  garments  of  beggarly  choosing 
Told  stories  tHrough  threads  lying  bare. 

No  grief  on  the  eyelids  sit  heavy, 

N  o  frost  glimmered  ^\•lute  on  tlio  hair. 

And  yet  it  was  pitiful — very. 
This  washing  from  time  to  the  end, 

Thet.6  pour  Little  aims  and  ambitious 
That  cJung  to  Society's  friend. 

His  toilette  in  juvenile  fashion. 
His  teeth  such  as  money  could  buy. 

Brown  locks  that  had  known  other  o^^tle^, 
A  golden-rimmed  glass  in  his  eye. 

A  tie  that  a  grandson  might  flourish, 
A  cheek  lightly  dusted  with  bloom, 

New  boots  that  were  martyrdom  tnilj", 
A  kerchief  unfolding  perfume. 

He  walked  with,  a  gait  light  and  airy. 
Just  touching  the  tips  of  his  toes. 

Bowing  low  to  the  belie  of  the  evenlBgi 
.A.S  he  gave  her  a  red-hearted  rose. 

But  ho  found  it,  soon  after,  all  faded. 
Bedraggled  in  dust  on  the  floor, 

And  tried  to  forget  the  belle's  whisper 
To  Julius.   'VVas  he  "  an  old  bore  ?" 

His  hand  shook  the  brimming  wine  over. 
And  deluged  a  dowager's  train, 

A  giddy  young  couple,  round-dancing, 
Outraged  a  pet  corn,  and  its  pain. 

"WTien  speaking,  he  guarded  a  tremble 
That  weakness  and  age  would  betray. 

And  settled  his  wig  very  gently. 
When  no  one  was  looking  that  way. 

■Was  there  never  a  question,  I  wonder. 
If  this  should  go  on  to  the  end. 

Till  wax  lights  should  dim  in  the  shadows 
Of  Death,  round  Society's  friend  ? 

No  dream  of  a  fruitage  antumnal. 
More  lovely  than  blossoms  to  see, 

No  walk  in  the  sun-setting  shadows 
More  peaceful  than  sunrise  could  be  ? 


EsTEAORBi'XAEY  RoBBEET. — The  Paris  Figaro  gives 
the  following  details  of  an  extraordinary  robbery  of 
jeweUei-y  : — "  A  Parisian  commission  merchant,  M.'' 
Cahn,  had  purchased  a  quantity  of  jewellery  for  Lon- 
don house^  to  the  value  of  £6.000.  On  the  evening  of 
his  dfiparttSre  for  London  he  dined  with  a  number  of 
his  clerks,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  station,  where' 
he  got  into  an  empty  compartment  of  the  train  whict 
was  to  take  him  to  Calais.  Some  minutes  later  foui 
ersons  entered  the  carriage,  and,  although  he  would 
ave  preferred  to  be  alone,  finding  -that  there  was  UQ 
time  ta  change,  he  engaged  in  conversation  with  them, 
at  the  same  time  keeping  his  hand  on  the  travelling  bag 
which  contained  his  valuables.  On  arriving  at  Calais 
the  strangers  disappeared.  M.  Cahn  proceeded  on  boird 
the  boat.  He  was  immediately  joined  by  a  person  whoir 
he  recognised  as  one  of  his  follow  travellers  in  th« 
train,  and, who,  after  a  short  discussion  on  the  evils  ol 
sea  sickness,  goffered  him  a  cigar,  which  he  refused, 
Hi§  interlocutor,  however;  was  very  pressing,  and 
tendered  a  case  of  what  he  called  real  Havannas, 
which  M.  Cahn  believes  now,  although  he  did  no* 
specially  notice  at  the  time,  was  not  the  same  as  tha 
stntngo^r  h'v^Af  had.  In  the  end  M.  Cahn  took  a 
cig;ii-,  and  lifted  and  commenced  smoking  it,  whbn  h« 
at  once  became  insensible.  On  recovering  he  found 
he  was  at  Dover,  and  that  his  travelling  bag  and  im- 
promptu acquaintance  had  disappeared.  Three  trains 
were  about  to  start.  A  search  ,was  made  for  both  bag 
and  stranger,  and  the  telegraph  was  put  into  play,  but 
without  success.  The  police  of  London  and  Paris, 
were  forthwith  communicated  vsith,  but  no  good  rC' 
suits  had  been  attained  up  to  last  flight,'^T-j?c/f$>,. 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

''Dried  Haddock. — ITi-ied  haddock  should  Vie 
gradually  warmed  through,  either  Ijefore  cr  over  a  nice 
riear  nre,  a  little  piece  of  butter  rubbed  o\'er  it,  aud 
tent  expeditiously  to  table  on  a  thoroughly  hot  dish. 

Aeroweoot  SArcK. — Mis  two  small  teaspooufulf!  of 
arrowroot  smoothly  with  water,  half  a  piut  put  thi.^ 
Into  a  ste-\vpan  ;  add  four  dessert3r>ooufuls  of  poundeil 
p agar,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  aud  one  teaspoonful  of 
grated  nutmeg.  Stir  theso  ingredients  over  the  fire 
\mtil  they  boil,  wheu  the  Kauce  is  ready  fur  use. 

MlLlTAET  PuDDiNCS. — Chop  half  a  pound  of  fuet 
finely,  mix  half  a  pound  of  bread  crutnbfi  ami  half  p.. 
pound  of  moist  sugar  and  the  riud  of  one  lemon  minced 
end  the  juice  :  stir  these  well,  put  the  mixtuic  into 
small  buttered  cups,  and  bake  for  rather  more  than 
halfanhour  ;  turn  these  on  a  dish  and  serve  with  lemon 
Eauce. 

To  Fey  Smelts. — Smelts  Ehould  be  very  fresh  and 
not  washed  more  than'  is  necessary  to  .clean  them.  Dry 
them  in  a  cloth,  lightly  ilour,  dip  them  in  egg,  siu-iiiklo 
rvsr  with  very  fine  bread  crumbs,  and  put  them  in 
.^oiling  lard.  Fry  of  a  nice  pale  briiwn,  and  be  careful 
Bot  to  take  off  the  light  roughness  of  the  crumbs  or 
their  beauty  wiU  be  spoiled.  Dry  them  before  the 
Ere  on  a  drainer  and  serve  with  plain  melted  butter. 
This  fith  is  often  used  as  a  garnish. 

GoLDEX  Pdddixg. — Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
bread  crumbs  into  a  basin  ;  mis  with  them  a  cjuarter  of 
9,  pound  of  suet,  which  should  be  .  finely  mixed,  a 
Ciuarter  of  a  pound  marmalade  and  a  quarter  of  a 
ponnd  of  sugar ;  stir  all  these  ingredients  well  together, 
beatfour  eggsjto  afroth.moistenthepuddingwiththese, 
and  when  well  mixed,  put  into  a.  mould  or  buttered 
■basin  ;  tie  down  with  a  !!■  'ured  cloth,  and  bL>il  for  two 
tours.  When  turned  out,  strew  a  little  fine  sifted 
sugar  over  the  top  and  serve. 

Winced  Fowl. — Cut  from  the  remain?  of  cold  ro.^st 
fowl  all  the  white  meat,  and  mince  it  finely  without 
any  skin  cr  bone  ;  put  the  bones,  skin,  and  trimmings 
into  a  stewpan  with  an  onion,  a  bunch  of  savoury 
terbs,  a  blade  of  mace,  and  nearly  a.  pint  of  v,  ater  ; 
let  this  stew  for  an  hour,  then  strain  the  liquor.  Chop 
two  hard-boiled  eggs  small,  i,Qix  them  with  the  fo-^  1  . 
add  salt,  cayenne,  and  pounded  mace  ;  put  in  the 
gravy  and  six  tablespoonf  uls  of  cream,  1  oz,  of  butter, 
a.  teaspoonful  of  flour,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  finelj- 
. minced  lem.on-peel,  and  a  tablsspoonful  of  lemon  juics. 
■  Let  the  whole  just  toil,  and  serve  with  sippsta  of 
toasted  bread. 

EoAsr  Pheasant. — Old  pheasants  may  be  known 
by  the  length  and  sharpnesii  of  their  spurs  ;  in  young 
ones  ttiey  are  short  and  blunt.  They  should  hang 
fcome  time  before  they  are  dressed,  as,  if  they  nre 
cooked  fre.sh,  the  flesh  v/ill  be  exceedingly  dry  and 
■f.istelebs.  lioasi  it  before  a  brisk  fire,  keep  it  well 
batted,  and  fiour  and  froth  it  nicely.  Serve  vcith 
brown  gravy  and  a  t'ureen  of  bread  sauce.  Two  pr 
taree  oi  the  pheasant  s  best  tail  feathers  are  some- 
times stuck  ill  the  tail  as  an  ornament,  and  these 
give  a  handsome,  appearance  to  the  dish. 

Hashed  Goo3E.-»-Cnt  up  the  remains  of  cold  roast 
goose  into  piece.-;  cf  the  size  required  ;  tlie  inferior 
joints,  trimming?,  &e.,  put  into  a  stewpan  to  make 
th.6  gravy,  slice  and  fry  tv.~o  onions  in  2  oz.  of  butter 
of  a  very  pale  brown,;  add  these  to  the  trimmings, 
snd  pour  over  about  a  pint  of  boiHng  water  ;  stew 
•these  gently  for  three-quarters  ,of  an  houi-,  then 
Etdm  and  strain  the  liquor.  Thicken  it  with  fiour, 
snd  fiavour  with  port  wine  and  ketchup  in  the  above 
j.j'Oportions  ,  add  a  .^eastning  of  pepper  and  salt,  and 
j'Ut  in  the  pieces  of  goose  ;  let  these  get  thoroughly 
hot  through,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  Ijoil 

liOAST    Woodcock, — Woodcocks-  ehould  not  be 
drawn,  as  the  trails  are  by  epicures  considered  a  deK- 
caoy.     Pluck  and  wipe  them  well  outside  ;  truss 
-thsm  \vith  the  legs  close  to  the  body  aud  the  feet 
pressing  upon  the  thighs  ;  skin  the  neck  and  head, 
ana  biing  the  beak  round  under  the  wing  ;  nlace 
6omft  toast  in  the'  drippiag.-pan;  roast  before  a  clear 
tire  from  fifteen  to  twenty-tive,  minutes  ;  keep  them 
ivell  basted,  and  flour  and  froth  them  nicely.  >Vhen 
_  3  oDO,  dish  the  pieces  of  toast  with  the  birds  upon 
'  them,  pour  round  a  very  little  gravy,  and  eoEd  some 
►    more  to  table  in  a  tureen.     These  are  most  delicious 
biids  when  M  eil  cooked,  but  thev  should  not  be  kept 
toe  long.    When  the  feathers  drop  or  easily  com.e  cut 
they  are  fit  for  table. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


FACETIAE. 


Wedding,  Chnsteain.s,  ^,^1  ReccDti-).n  Calces  of 
every  dosurii-tiou  aud  newest  fUsigii.  1'.  6;iifney,  (>  P.-rlla- 
U!  :ct-sti-eat,  N.B —Delivery  by  train  and  van  CYcry  thxee 
Lcurs,  fram  Oa.ia.  to  6  p,m.  tlaiJy. 


Pl.'.nt  Stove. — Guard  against  plants  .that  ar«  abso- 
lutely not  required  to  be  pushed  forv.ard  coming  into 
gi  owth  at  this  unfavourable  period  of  the  year  ;  and 
likewise  endeavour  to  keep  in  check  mildew  and  damp, 
which  are  often  prevalent  at  this  season,  more  especirdly 
on  delicate  and  imperfectly  ripened  v.n.id.  Nothing 
tends  to  keep  the  obove  much  in  check  aa  a  dry, 
healthy  atmosphere.  One  way  to  guard  against  these 
evils  is  to  prevent  the  overcrowding  of  plants,  which 
will  certainly  cause  a  lo.ss  of  foliage,  and  other  evils 
also.  In  damp  weathej-  it  i,?  absolutely  necessary  to 
give  ventilation,  which  must  be,  of  course,  cicrcised 
With  judgment. 

Pla.nt      HorsKK. — GnEEXHOLSE  Haru-woodf.d 
Plan'TS. — This  is  the  season  when  frost  may  be  ex- 
pected, or  indeed,  has  already  occurred.    '^Vhere  such 
plants  as  small  Epacrises,  Azaleas,  Cytisus,  Acacia  ajt- 
mata,  or  anything  of  a  similar  description  occupy  low 
Tiits,  heated  in  the  usual  way,  a  portion  of  the  ]!lants 
standing  near  the  pipes,  some  provision  should  be 
made  to  prev-cnt  the  hi-at  from  coming  into  direct  con- 
tact  eitlier  with  the  pots  o!-|  the  head  of  the  plant  ; 
for,  in  either  case  the  efl'eots  v.-ill  be  injurious,  by  drying 
tlip  soil  up  iu  a  way  calculated  to  seriously  d.miage  the 
roots  and  unduly  excite  gi*owth.  Slates,  or  still  better, 
thin  boards,  should  be  placed  edgeways  against  the 
pipes,  so  as  to  prevent  the  heat  from  scting  as  de- 
scribed.   Plants  in  such  situations  s.lso  require  close 
attention  in  watering,  as,  even  with  precautions  taken 
as  advised,  those  plants  standing  next  the  pipes  will 
require  wateringlmuch  oftener  than  those  which  stand 
in  the  centre  of  the  pit.    Any  plants  of  the  above 
description  that  occupy  pits,  with  nothing  more  than 
outside  covering  to  exclude  fro.5t,  should  be  reiiovedto 
safer  quarters.    If  the  houses  iu  which  the  specimen 
plants  are  now-  placed  are  as  light  as  they  should  be, 
the  small  plants  in  question  may  be  stood  amongst 
them,  as  during  the  winter  season,  whilst  there  is  little 
or  no  growth  going  on,  they  wiU  take  no  harm.  If  the 
specimens  have  been  placed  as  advised,  near  the  glass, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  a  goodlook-out  on  cleai 
nights  for  frost,  yet  on  no  account  must  more  fire- 
heat  be  used  than  i.<  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the 
plants  out  of  danger,  .-is  the  least  excitement  thu? 
e;"iy  111  th"  feasjiu   would  ha  irreparable.  When 
tlie  v\  e,ither  is  such  as  to  vender  fire-heat  indispensable, , 
it  should  be  so  regulated  that  the  hard-wooded  housen 
at  the  present  time  may  be  as  near  iO  degs.  through 
the  entire  night  aa  a  c-sroful  £b  iug  can  bring  it  to,  to 
assist  which  3.  good  nuixiinum  and  minimum  thermo- 
meter ehould  be  used.    Where  nothing  but  a  common 
instrument  is  used,  or  even  a  registering  minimum,  it 
will  fico^uently  happen  that  the  temperatur  e  at  day- 
break may  be  low  enough,  and  yet  have  been  several 
degrees  too  high  during  tlie  night.  This  is  matter  that 
f vjquently  does  not  receive  suluclent  attention,  yet  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence  where  high-class  culture 
is  attempted  with  this  description  of  plants. 

Sea  that  azaleas  'and  others .  of  the  hard-wooded 
plants  which  are  uied  for  winter  and  early  spring 
flowering,  and.  which  are  introduced  iuto  heat  previ- 
c'.i.U-,  n:t  only  have  no  living  insects  nn  them,  especi- 
-nlly  th rips  and  red-spider,  but  also  that  they  are  free 
fropj  the  eggs  of  these  pests,  other  svise  the  plants  will 
be  the  mea,n8  of  introducing  an  early  breed  of  these 
unwelcome  visitors,  that  ■svill  spread  upon  everything 
they  can  live  upon  :  for  when  the  plants  are  i"  flower, 
or  near  it.  no  means  can  be  taken  to  kill  these  msects 
without  injuring  the  flower.'.     AVhere  no  sepurate 
accommod^uion  exists  for  the  <'ultivation  of  the  hfird- 
wooded    stock,    including   a^ileas,    oamellias',  and 
Ifew  Holland   plants,  but  where  all    are  obliged 
to  be  wintt:red  :in   the  same  house,  or,  ,  at  niost, 
a   couple   cf  houses,    a.«   i,'-    frequently  the  -ease, 
along  with  a  promiscuous  collaction  of  other  gi-een- 
house  plants,    many  of    which    are  required  to 
flower  through  the  winter,  then  a  compromise  as  to 
touapeKiturc  must  bo  made';   the  generality  of  these 
pl.xntF,  i]icludiiig  camellias,  ,wil!  not  tiAwer  fatisfiic-  i 
torily  with  a  lower  temnerature  than  -15  deg.  at  night,  | 
and  an  increase  of  i  deg.  or     deg.  by  d:iy.    Under  I 
such  circumstances  the  hard-wooded   plants  that  are  j 
required  to  flower  in  the  spring  should  all  be  placed  at 
the  coldest  end  of  the  house,  jthe  camellias  and  present 
flowei  ing  things  cccupyin,g  the  warmest  end  :  give  all 
the  aar  that  it  is  neceusary  to  admit  at  tha  coolest  end.  | 
With  a  judicious  arr.Tngement  of  thi.^  kind  fair  result'  i 
rnay  be  attained,  though  not  equal  to  ivh.ere  there  arc  i 
separate  houses  fur  the  difieren't  descripti<.ns  of  plants,  j 
neither  is  it  possible  to  so  far  prolong  tlie  blooming 
season  uniei-  these  couditioni. 


Why  is  a  firet  floor  like  a  falsehood  f   Because  it  it 

a  Ptory. 

VHiy  are  forms  like  chairs,  and  ceremonie*  like  cai^. 

pets  ?    Because  you  tit  upon  the  one  and  stand  upon 
the  other. 

V.'hy  should  a.  stuttering  man  be  discredited  f  Be. 
cause  he  is  always  breaking  his  word. 

^Vhy  is  a  pig  in  a  parlour  iSse  a  house  on.  fire  {  Be« 
cause  the  sooner  it  is  put  out  the  better. 

When  is  a  .-^ailor  not  a  sailor  !    When  he  is  a  board. 
Why  is  a  shoemaker  like  a  t.aie  lover  ?    Because  ha 
is  faithful  to  the  last. 

Why  is  a  horse  constantly  ridden  and  never  fed  not 
likely  to  be  starved  ?  JJecause  it  has  always  a  bit  in 
liis  mouth. 

Why  is  a  fretful  man  like  a  Lard-baked  loaf  ?  Ee» 

cause  he  is  crusty. 

Why  are  teaurs  like  potatoes  !  5Be(iause  they  epriag 
from  the  eyes. 

AVhy  is  a  book  like  an  evergreen  ?  Because  it  is  al- 
ways full  of  leaves. 

\"."hy  are  go  jd  resolutions  like  fainting  ladies  in  3 
company  ?    Because  they  want  carrying  out. 

When  is  a  thief  like  a  reporter.  When  he  Ukm 
notes. 

Why  is  a  madman  like  two  ordinary  men  ?  Becaxist 
he  is  a  man  beside  himself. 

hy  is  a  harmonium  hke  the  Bank  of  England  i 
Because  it  issues  notes. 

When  is  an  umbrella  Hke  suet  ?  When  it  is  drip« 
ping. 

Why  are  plain-spoken  people  like  a  knife  that  won't 

cut  ?    Because  they  are  blunt. 

Why  are  domestic  quarrels  like  pots  of  preserve*  \ 
Because  they  are  family  jars. 

Why  is  the  redbreast  the  greatest  thief  among 
birds  ?    Because  it  is  always  a-robin. 

Why  is  an  industrious  tailor  never  at  hime  I  Be^ 
cause  he  is  always  cutting  out. 

"VVTiy  is  a  torch  like  the  ring  of  a  chain  ?  Because 
it  is  a  link. 

■\\Tiy  are  the  ears  like  regimental  bands  ?  Secausq 
they  have  di'ums  in  them. 

Why  is  a  D'oyley  at  table  like  a  lad3^e  bonnet  ?  Be^ 
cause  it  ought  always  to  be  put  before  the  glass. 

V.'hy  IE  D  Like  a  wedding  ring  ?  Because  we  could 
not  be  wed  without  it. 

What  trade  is  distinguished  for  circumnavigatiD^ 
the  globe  ?    A  ccok. 

Why  IS  love  like  the  British  army  t  Because  it^ 
ovei  comes  all  obstacles. 

AVhy  is  necessity  like  a  great  many  lawyers  !  Bst 
cause  it  knows  no  name. 

Vs'hy  is  a  schoolboy  who  is  beginning  to  read  Uk^ 
learning  itself  •    Because  he  is  learning. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  lady  and  a  ship  t 
The  one  is  decked  out  and  the  other  decked  in. 

ViTiy  is  conscience  hke  a  cheek-string  3  Because 
is  the  inward  pull  of  the  outer  man. 

Why  is  a  circulating  library  like  lime-kiln  ?  Becaus( 
it  lets  out  volumes. 

What  instrument  of  war  does  the  earth  resemble! 
A  revolver. 

Why  may  an  omnibus  ba  considered  secure  froEi 
lightning  '    Because  it  has  a  conductor. 

Although  no  adage  is  more  common  than  that  "  old 
age  i.s  honourable,"  yet  there  are  many  who  will  dyi 
before  they  will  confess  to  being  old. 

"  My  tongue  could  govern  multitudes,"  said  a  sfatea* 
man,  ''  if  it  were  not  for  one  thing  :  and  that  is,  I  at, 
I  never  govern  my  tongue." 

The'laziest  man  in  Ameji~a  is  claimC'l  by  Madison, 
Ind.  He  has  applied  for  the  position  of  a  railroad 
E-leeper. 

»i>,"  My  love,  I  cannot  go  any  furthe?,  I  am  so  tho 
roughly  tired.  '  "  My  dear,"  responded  the  unfeeling 
husband,  "  my  waggon  wheels  always  go  best  wher 
they  are  thorcughlytired." 

It  is  curious,  but  true,  that  if  a  man  has  his  lef^ 
hand  amputated,  his  right  hand  immediately  becomei 
Ills  left  one,  and  he  may  always  be  described  aa  an  off. 
handed  fellow. 

A  great  deal  of  sport  has  been  made  of  the  old  wo- 
man who  kissed  her  own  cow  ;  but  what  should  be 
s.iid  of  the  thousands  of  young  women  who  have  kissed 
grea*t  calves  ■ 

A  man  s-  nt  his  servant  to  buy  some  matches,  telling 
hin.  i^'  make  .>n;o  th.it  he  g.it  goad  ones,  On  ths  ro- 
tmii  of  Ihe  sei^aut,  his  master  s;i,id,      Now.  John.  1 


hoj  e  theje  matches  are  better  than  the  last  "  "You 
m  ly  be  suie  of  that,  master,''  said  John,  '  for  I  tried 

evevvone  of  them  ;  ' 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Over  1,500,000  Aoh.  worth  of  diamonds  were  sold 
>\ew  York  last  year. 

The  cattle  plague  has  broken  out  at  Madeira,  and 
the  cattle  bought  on  the  island  for  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
jttd  already  shipped,  M-e  aS'scted. 

The  Porte  has  officially  given  notice  of  withdrawal 
Jrom  the  treaties  of  commerce,  with  the  object  of  in- 
troducing several  modiiR-ations  inir)  the  present  taritts. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Froude.  the  historian,  has  couoented  to  be 
tominated  as  Prepdent  of  the  Birmingham  and  Mid- 
Iticd  Institute  for  the  ensuing  j'ear. 

The  admirers  of  '•  Balustion's  Adventure"  will  be 
/lad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Browning  is  going  to  give  them 
fcnother  Greek  play  in  modern  dress. 

Mr.  Hepworth  DLson  is  preparing  for  the  press  the 
third  ?and  fourth  volumes  of  his  work  on  Queen 
Catherine  and  Anne  Boleyn,  tailed  the  "  History  of 
Tv.-o  Queens." 

The  United  States  Xavy  Department,  according  to 
the  Broad  Arrou;  has  given  additional  orders  to  Colt's 
Company  for  til'ty  Catling  guns,  of  light  weight  and 
jshort  barrels,  calibre  50'100. 

Mr.  Key  worth,  of  Blackburn,  who  failed  eight 
years  ago  for  £15,000,  has  sent  cheques  for  payment 
in  full,  with  interest  of  money,  to  each  of  his 
creditors. 

Major  Vaughan  Lee  has  issued  his  address  to  the 
electors  of  AVest  Somerset.  He  is  in  favour  of  re- 
ligious education,  and  a  fair  adjustment  of  local 
taxation. 

At  the  Brighton  borough  bench,  recently,  five  boys, 
whose  ages  ranged  from  eight  to  thirteen,  v.  ere  sen- 
tenced to  short  terms  of  imprisonment,  with  a  whip- 
ping, for  stealing  a  pot  of  jaiii. 

Sir  Richard  Wallace,  B&it.,  M.P.,  h<.3  sent  the 
handsome  gift  of  £500  to  his  agent  in  Lisburn,  to 
be  divided  between  the  different  parishes  on  his  es- 
tate, in  aid  of  the  Sustentatiou  Fund  of  the  Irish 
Church. 

From  Belfast  it  is  announced  thst  fla.x-spinners  re- 
presenting 500,000  spinners  have  agreed  to  ffo  short 
time — 50  hours  a  week — on  the  29th  inst.  They  in- 
tend to  work  from  8.15  to  6  the  first  five  days,  and  9 
*o  2  on  Saturdays. 

The  Viennese  lady  orchestra,  Madame  V\"einli.:h, 
sonductor,  aftsr  finishing  tlieir  engagement  in  Paris, 
ivill  visit  London  ;  as  also  the  four  Swedish  lady  glee- 
singers,  who  will  appear  next  week  at  M.  Pasdeloup's 
Popular  Concerts  in  Paris. 

Mr.  David  Ker,  whose  name  was  somewliat  conspi- 
cuously before  the  public,  as  cori-espondent  to  the 
Daily  Telegraph  during  the  Russian  es^adition  to 
EJhiva,  has  arrived  in  England,  and  is  engaged  in  see- 
ing through  the  press  an  account  of  his  tiavcU. 

Report  of  the  Meteorological  Reporter  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Bengal,  Mr.  Henry  F.  Blanford,  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Calcurta  Central  Press  Company. 
In  addition  to  all  the  usual  tables,  one  of  vapoiir 
tensions,  deduced  from  the  psychrometric  observa- 
cions  at  all  the  regular  station^,  is  now  given. 

Mdme.  Brambilla,  the  utw  singer  at  the  Paris 
Italieiis,  has  arrived  rn  Paris,  and  will  make  her  first 
ippearance  immediately  in  Lucia.  The  same  even- 
ing will  take  place  the  dibut  of  M.  Genevoix,  in  the 
part  of  Edpnr^  while  that  of  Aston  will  be  confided 
to  M.  Padilla 

We  regret  to  'earn  from  the  Northern  Daily  Express 
the  lamentable  fact  that  the  wife  and  children  of  Mr. 
Mason  Jones  ai-e  in  absolute  destitution.  Our  con- 
temporary states  that  the  morning  he  died  his  v/il'e 
and  children  had  been  without  food  in  the  house  for 
the  twenty-four  hours  before  his  death. 

A  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  musical 
progress  in  France  was  to  take  place  on  last  Friday, 
in  the  shape  of  the  first  ptrfonnance  at  Paris  of 
•  Handel's  "  Messiah,"  under  the  direction  of  Chjirles 
Lamonreui.  There  were  to  be  800  performers,  it. 
Cavaille-Coll's  grand  organ  was  to  be  played  by  M. 
Henri  Fissor. — The  Oioir. 

Mr.  ^pwton  sailed  from  Marseilles  on  the  12th.  on 
Lis  way  to  Troy,  to  see  the  objects  dug  up  by  Prof, 
i^chliemann.  The  objects  lately  discovered  there  have 
been  photographed,  and  Dr.  Schhemann  sent  copies  of 
th*;  photographs  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  They  will  appear 
■a  the  German  explorer's  book,  which  is  nearly  ready 
:or  publication. 

A  duel  has  just  taken  place  at  Mouscron,  on  the 
Belgian  frontier,  between  Viscount  deMeuou  and 
i3aron  Geay  de  Montesson,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
ut  play.  Two  shots  from  each  were  exchanged  without 
Insult,  and  the  combat  was  then  continued  with  the 


svi'oul.  Afl:5r  a  few  passes,  the  Viscount  received  a 
thrust  which  penetrated  .the  lungs.  He  lies  in  a  very 
dangerous  state. 

The  widow  of  Millierej  the  Communist  executed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  tro'ops  into  Paris  some  time  back, 
commenced  business  as  a  bookseller  and  publisher.  She 
has  now  just  been  tried  for  an  outrage  on  public 
morals,  religion,  and  decency,  in  briuguigout  a  pamph- 
let entitled  ''  L  Arlequin  Denioci-Htique.''  She  v.-'iS 
condemned  to  four  mouths'  imprisonment  and  200f. 
fine,  and  the  author,  a  young  man  of  19,  named 
Baudier,  Wiis  sentenced  to  six  months'  detention  and 
a  money  penalty  of  the  same  amount. 

A  very  serious  disaster  li^is  occurred  to  the  splendid 
lona  cross  erected  two  years  ago  over  the  giave  of 
■  Flora  Macdonald.  The  fearful  gale  of  the  15th  inst., 
-which  blew  full  upon  the  face  of  the  monument, 
proved  too  much  for  it ;  the  cross  fell  upon  the  ledger, 
and  broke  into  three  pieces.  The  shaft  snapped  just 
below  the  cross,  and  again  near  the  middle,  and  the 
connection  with  the  pedestal  was  also  severed.  The 
pride  of  the  monument  was  that  ic  wa.s  a  monolith, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect  in  the  kingdom. 
The  pedestal  was  ten  feet  in  height,  and  the  cross,  one 
stone,  was  eighteen  feet  six  high. 

This  week,  at  the  Hotel  Drouot,  the  important 
library  of  Chinese  books  left  by  M.  Pauthier  has  been 
on  sale.  Xo.  86,  "  Yuting  li  tai  ki  si  ulan  piao,"  was 
knocked  down  for  oOOf.  ;  139,  "  Heang  thsing  tchih 
koun;:  thou,"  for  l.lOOf.  ;  140,  "Tu  ting  pei  weutchas 
chou  hoa  pao,"  for  l.-iUOf.  ;  the  prices  being  considered 
low.  M.  Labitte  bought  a  good  many  for  the  French 
National  Library,  in  competition  with  the  representa- 
tive cf  the  British.  Museum,  who  purchased  vmder  the 
name-  of  the  expert,  M.  Lcroux.  Amongst  the  ama- 
teuvs  most  occupied  was  lemarked  Father  Perny,  mis- 
sionary, who  had  been  one  of  the  hostages  of  the  Com- 
mune, hut  e.5caped. 

Tlje  Ga-.zitta  d' Italia  has  the  following- — "  Giovanni 
Miaui,  the  illustrious  Venetian  traveller  whose  explo- 
rations in  the  interior  of  Africa  and  along  the  Nile  not 
a  little  aided  the  researches  of  Baker  for  the  discovery 
of  the  source  of  that  river,  die  I  recently  at  Timbuctoo. 
lie  has  bequeathed  to  the  Italian  Geographical  Society 
his  manuscripts  and  two  pygmies,  probably  individuals 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Akka,  a  i>opulation  of  dwarfs  living 
betvreeu  the  first  and  •econd  dc,gTees  of  north  longi- 
tude. Buc  the  Egyptian  autlu>rities  laid  an  embargo 
on  the  boat  wliich  contained  all  that  iMiani  had  left, 
'i'he  Gcoi^rnphicill  Society  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  oar  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who,  with  laudable 
iJolicitude,  imnisdiately  telcgi'aphed  to  tlie  Consul- 
Gouerai  in  Egypt,  enjoining  him  to  occupy  himself  in 
getting  the  sequestration  taken  off." 

A  young  tenor,  named  De^dllier,  has  appeared  at  the 
Italieiis  Theatre  in  the  part  of  Alfredo,  in  Verdi's 
Traviata.  Two  ye<irs  back  he  was  working  at  Bou- 
■logne-sur-Mer  as  a  cooper,  when  a  professor  oi  hinging 
took  him  in  hand,  and  has  since  been  endeavouring  to 
mould  him  into  such  a  form  as  would  suit  the  mani- 
fold requirements  of  the  stage.  Poultier,  who  came 
out  about  thirty  years  back  at  the  French  Opera,  was 
also  a  cooper,  and  precisely  as  in  the  preselit  case,  w:is 
laboriously  plying  his  trade  when  discovered  and  po- 
lished uT)  in  voice  and  person.  Such  is  also  the  hist; ry 
of  poor.  Renard,  of  the  Grand  Opera,  who  died  not  long 
since,  and  of  Villaret,  who  lias  achieved  con.siderable 
success  at  the  same  tjieatre ;  the  former  was  a  journey- 
man chaser  in  metals,  and  the  latter  a  brewer's  man  at 
Avignon.  M.  Deviliier's  voice,  without  having  any 
gi-eat  range  or  power,  is  agreeable,  ^ 

M.  Franooni,  director  of  the  two  circuscs  in  Paris,  is 
about  to  bring  an  action  for  damages  against  the  pi'o- 
prietor  of  the  cafe-concert,  called  Les  Porcherons,  for 
announcing  the  exhibition  of  a  woman  with  two  heads, 
four  legs,  and  two  arms.  It  appears  that  the  announct- 
ment  had  attracted  an  immense  crowd,  and,  when  at 
last  the  piodigy  appeared,  the  applause  was  deafening. 
But  the  next  moment  the  whole  demeanour  of  the 
audience  changed,  as,  on  the  phenomenon  turning 
round,  the  spectators  perceived  that  it  consisted  of  two 
girls  placed  back  to  back  and  bound  up  in  a  bodice  ! 
Great  indignation  burst  forth,  aY^d  the  disorder  be- 
came so  great  that  the  police  were  obliged  to  clear  the 
hall.  Theplaintlii'  now  affirms  that  the  defendant  has 
no  phenomenon  whatever,  and  so  he  claims  10,000i'  as 
compensation  for  the  prej\idioe  caused  to  his  own  ex- 
hibition..of  Millie-Christine. 

'  Enormous  Prices  kor  Exgr.vmin'gs. — S<<nie  enor- 
mous prices  were  realiied  during  the  eight  days'  sale 
of  the  Howard  collection  of  engravings  and  drawings. 
One  of  all  others  to  be  noted  was  £i,proof  of  the  por- 
trait of  Pietro  j-Vretieno,  after  Titian  (1,829).  There 


is  only  one  other  impression  of  the  same  date  and  st&t?, 
and  that  one  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Jlr.  Colnaghi 
secured  the  prize  at  the  almost  fabulous  figure  of  £730 
The  sale  of  an  engraving  for  such  a  price  is  at  least  re- 
markable, but  it, may  be  remembered  that  at  tha 
distribution  of  the  Brentano  collection,  three  years  age, 
Baron  Edmund  Rothschild  gave  5,i}40  florins  for  an 
ordinary  impression  of  this  plate.  A  parallel  case  to 
the  present  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  Rembrandt 
which  was  bought  some  years -since  at  Sir  C.  Price'  s 
sale  by  Mr.  Palmer  for  £1,180,  and  afterwards,  ai; 
Mr.  Palmer's  sale,  went  to  M.  Clement  for  £1.100. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  present  sale  Mr,  Hollo  way 
Secured  a  fine  early  copy  of  Giulio  Campagnola's  "  ijt. ' 
John  the  Baptist?'  (297)  for  £131  ;  and  on  ths 
fourth  day  £161  was  given  for  Lukas  Van  Leyden's 
"  Lot  and  his  Daughters"  ^784),  a  print  in  splendid 
condition,  and  believed  to  be  the  finest  in  existence. 
There  1.710  lots  in  the  collection ,  and  the  total  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  amounted  to  £4,606. — Manckest  er 
Guardian. 

Graves  of  Ekglish  Officers  i^-  Chiica. — A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Japan^  Mail,  recently  returned  from 
Xorth  China,  calls  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
graves  of  English  officers  and  men  at  Tientsin  'and 
Taku.  He  describes  the  cemetery  as  f'  ji.nirntly  silb- 
nierged,  its  walls  dilapidated,  and  the  inscriptions  on 
the  tombs  effaced  or  illegible. 

The  F.4MINE  in  Bengal — The  Government  having 
requested  the  Zemindars  to  justify  the  gloomy  forc" 
cast,  they  declare  that  1S74  will  be  worse  than  1865, 
and  that  the  food  supply  for  60,000,000  of  people  U 
foxiT  months'  supply.  4I.r.Bernard|estimate3  the  de- 
ficiency among  25,0U0,000  only  at  ten  weeks'  supply  ii 
rain  fails.  The  rain  is  trifling,  and  the  Behjir  peasancry 
say  that  the  winter  rain  has  come  and  gone.  The  ex- 
ports continue  brisk,  and  double  tlie  Government  im- 
ports. . 

A  School  for  Priso:;?  Warders.— -The  ItaUaa 
Government,  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  importance 
of  having  prison  warders  pro^jerly  i7istruoted  in  their 
peculiar  duties,  has  set  up  a  school  at  Regina  Cceli, 
vrhich  is  to  provide  warders  for  all  the  prisons  of ^the 
kingdom.  The  estabUshment  can  receive  ICO  pupils  ; 
there  are  at  present  but  llSn  All  the  pupils  come^ 
from  the  ranks  oi  the  army,  and  enter  into  an  en- 
gagement for  eight  years,  during  which  period  they 
cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  called  into  active 
service,  and  are  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Htate. 

Too  Clever. — Attention  is  being  drawn  to  the 
growth  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Bombay,  and  Man- 
chestiSr  is  threatened  with  retribution  for  the. imposi- 
tions charged  against  her.  Various  cloths  of  English, 
manufacture  are  being  driven  out  of  the  import  mar- 
ket at  Bombay  by  the  local  manufacturers.  It  is  no* 
the  import  duty,  but  natives  prefer  Indian  manufac- 
tures, because,  we  are  assured,  they  are  of  better 
material,  not  adulterated  or  mildewed.  The  revolu- 
tion in  the  cotton  goods  trade  is  supported  by  statis- 
tics, showing  that  at  the  clo.se  of  1873  'chere  were  in, 
.Bombay  9,775  hands  employed  by  spinning  and  weav- 
ing companies,  working  371,116  spindles  and  4,473 
looms.  A  new  coal  trade  is  said  to  be  springing  up  in 
li.dia.  Bombay,  which  has  hitherto  depended  on  Eng- 
lish impcJrtS;  i.s  now  getting  indigenous  coal  from  Cal- 
cutta. It  is  rather  confidently  hoped  that  dems.nd3 
for  the  increasingly  numerous  factories  of  Bombay  will 
prove  of  advantage  to  Bengal. 

TlCHBOF.'^^E  AND  OrtO'n. — The 'London  ccrrenpondcnt 
of  the  Leeds  Mercury  writes  : — "  I'have  recently  heard 
a  story  which,  although  bearing  intimately  upon  thrj 
Tichbome  trial,  yet  is  so  far  independent  of  it  that  I 
may  venture  to  relate  it  as  it  has  reached  me  without; 
f-jar  of  prejudicing  any  delicately  poised  mind  on  tbo 
subjects  at  issue  between  the  Crown  and  the  defen- 
dant in  the  trial  now  progressing.  I  will  vouch 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  facts,  and  leave  your 
readers  to  draw  v.hat  conclusion  they  like.  The 
facts  are  these  : — In  the  books  of  one  of  thy 
oldest-established  wine  merchants  in  London,  with 
whom  country  families  have  been  accustomed  to 
deal  for  generations,  occurs  the  entrj-,  some  69  years 
back,  of  presents  of  wine  made  by  the  then  Sir  Henry 
Tichljorne,  the  seventh  baronet,  to  a  person  named 
Ortou,  residing  at  Wapping.  The  connection  of  two 
imme.^  mav  be  only  a  coincidence,  but  at  the  sama 
time  it  .?e(5ms  a  very  curious  one,  when  we  consider 
the  manner  in  which  the  saifie  names  have  been  con- 
nected in  the  pre'sent  trial ;  and  it  may  be  that  w« 
shall  yet  h-ear  mere  of  the  circum.5tances  under  which 
Sir  Henry  Tichborne  sent  his  presents  of  v>-ine  to  one 
Orton  at  Wapping,  at  a  time  lonj  atitscedent  to  thd 
birth  of  the  Claimant. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

•«*  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days  after 
they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their  number, 
some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contributions  ;  attention 
to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  JISS.  are  destroyed,  except  stamps  are  enclosed 
for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them;  but  if  our  rule  is  complied 
with  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely  if  found  un- 
suitable. 

H.  (Lismore). — Use  a  preparation  of  bees'  wax,  which  you 
can  procure  at  any  druggist's. 
Rover —Apply  to  the  American  Consul.  He  will  give  yon 

all  particulars. 

A  Native  of  Kilmallock.— We  are  not  aware  of  any  his- 
torical fact  having  reference  to  what  you  mention.  Your 
wtiting  appears  careless.  After  a  Uttle  practice  in  slow 
writing,  taking  care  to  form  your  letters  fully  and  dis- 
tinctly, you  may,  we  think,  write  a  good  hand.  Discard 
entirely  all  unnecessary  strokes,  and  avoid  "flourish- 
ing." 

ANNIE.— Apply  at  Simonton's,  Graf  ton-street,  or  at  Austin's, 

Westmoreland-street. 

Eaton.— You  should  secure  the  services  of  a  competent 
teacher.    Out  of  the  cnp. 

A.YODNG  Farmer.— We  would  advise  you  to  remain  aj 
home.  Industry,  energy,  and  steadiness  will  prove  just  as 
profitable  in  Ireland  as  in  Chicago. 

^-^  ADMIRER —She  \vill  be  in  Dublin  on  the  11th  and  12th 
of  next  month,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  Shelboume  Hotel, 
Stephen's-green. 

a.  '48  Man.— Meagher  was  a  native  of  Waterford— was  edu. 
cated  at  Clongowes  and  Stoneyhurst.  Mitohel  was  a  soli- 
citor by  profession.  He  resided  In  Hillsborough  or  Baa- 
b'idge. 

A  SiuDE.XT.— His  correct  age  was  76. 

AN  ELECTOR.— You  should  apply  at  once  to  a  local  solicitor, 
or,  if  there  be  one  in  the  place,  the  secretary  of  the  Liberal 
Registration  Society.  * 

5^-  Y.  Z. — We  do  not  think  your  lines  veiy  bad,  butyott 
might  occupy  your  time  at  some  more  profitable  occupa- 
tion. Poetising,  except  where  there  is  real  ability,  con- 
siderable reading,  and  a  fair  education,  is  to  a  great  eitent 
waste  of  time — a  kind  of  harmless  idleness. 

Cl'E.— Pyramid  pool  is  a  difficult  game,  and  we  prefer  not 
being  consulted  on  gaming  matters.  The  Trench,  we  be- 
lieve, adopt  the  cannon  game. 

M.  M.  (Waierford)— Sloane,  tho  Irish  comedian,  was  a 
•Waterford  man;  Davy  Reeves  was  an  Englishman,  and  John 
Drew  a  Dublin  man. 

Songstress  (Limerick).— You  are  right.  She  was  for  years  a 
•  drtss-maker.  The  Dean  of  Limerick  acted  as  you  state- 
We  do  ;not  wish  to  be  made  a  referee  on  matters  of 
w^er. 

GEOGEAPH.— "The  Orontes  has  flowed  into  the  Tiber"  is  the 
correct  expression.  The  LatLu  line  is,  "Jampridem  in 
Tiberim  Syrus  defiu3dt  Orontes." 

J  B.  G  ,  Dungarvan. — Your  writing  good,  spelling  defective, 
punctuation  very  erroneous. 

Julie. — It  is  difScnlt  to  advise  in  a  matter  of  such  delicacy- 
Men  are  strange  animals,  and  often  very  inconsistent  and 
contradictory.  To  some  attention  is  acceptable,  and  de- 
monstrative affection  "taking."  To  others  they  are  the 
reverse.  The  lady,  we  think,  should  not  protest  too  much- 
She  should  be  a  little  coy  and  reticent ;  but  your  own  na- 
t-aral  genius  in  such  matters  will  guide  you  much  better 
than  any  advice  we  could  give. 

Rose  (Belfast).  — The  Unes  are  good;  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say,' pleasing.  They,  however,  in  one  or  two  Instances 
limp.  Youi  writing  is  neat,  and  your  spelling  unexcep- 
tional. 

^-^^©(Behast).— Heisanativeof  Belfast.  Wo  believe  the 
father  of  the  present  proprietor  was  the  founder  ^of  the 
paper. 

NiMROD  (Galway).— Lancet  won  the  plate,  beating  a  Jaxge 

tteld,  Connolly  (M.)  up. 

AiiATE^UK.— Gustawis  Brooke  was,  we  have  always  heard,  a 
native  of  Dublin.  His  first  public  appearance  was  in  the 
character  of  Douglas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Keau  were  mai-- 
ried  in  Dublin.    Knowlos  was  a  native  of  Waterford. 

A  Vintner.— .a  pply  at  once  to  the  secretary  of  the  Licensed 
Vhitners'  Society. 

Thesi-is.  —The  Queen's  Theatre  was  originally  the  Adelphi 
The  ApoUo  was  in  Grafton-street. 

KosABEiXE.— '  'Shicley"  Is  by  Charlotte  Bronte,  who  pnUiabed 


her  clever  works  undertho  nora  de-plume  Currer  Bell.  Her 
sisters,  Emily  and  Aune,  also  uovehits,  adopted  the 
names  of  Ellis  and  Atton  Bell.  \'r'e  cannot  possibly  give 
yuu  even  the  rou;;he.-it  outlme  of  the  talc.  Kead  it  for 
yourself.  Study  thu  characters  and  style.  Xiiey  are  excel- 
lent in  every  resp^-ct. 

Silken  Thojias  sands  us  no  less  than  ten  questions,  eight  of 
which  are  childish,  ignorant,  and  silly.  Does  he  think  .an- 
swering tiiom  might  be  a  pastime  to  us  ?  Butter  should  be 
softened  in  tepid  water,  and  never  before  the  fire.  Hang 
up  the  leg  of  mutton  by  the  handle.  Who  ever  sav/  one 
hanging  by  the  lap  ? 

B.  0.  H.'s  writing  is  beautiful;  but  why  does  she  ignore 
punctuation?  "  Les  Feraraes  Savantes"  continues  tho  at- 
tack on  pedantry  in  women  wJiich  was  begun  in  "  Les 
Prccieuscs  Ridicules."  They  are  both  by  Mohere,  and  are 
unequalled  in  French  literature  as  speciraena  of  high 
comedy.  The  memory  should  never  be  taxed  unneces- 
sarily. 

A  SoNsiE  Lass  has. all  our  sympathy,  and  that  heartless 
swain  all  our  antipathy.  It  puzzles  us  to  think  how  he 
could  have  treated' her  so.  We  wonder  might  she  have 
been  just  the  least  little  bit  forward,  obtrusive.  Men  are 
easily  scared  now-a-days.  We  advise  her  not  to  write  for 
an  explanation.  It  would  appear  rather  hankering,  and 
woman  never  looks  more  to  advantage  than  v/hen  she  draws 
her  skirts  well  about  her,  stands  erect  and  self-sufficient ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  "  free  from  that  solemn  vice  of 
greatness,  pride."  Her  writing  is  too  ornate  and  scat- 
tered. 

T.  M. — You  will  get  an  excellent  dictionary  for  half  a  crown- 
By  constant  reference  to  it  you  will  gain  great  command 
over  the  English.  The  words  whose  meaning  you  ask  are 
quite  common. 

"  And  then  the'lover. 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  liis  mistress'  eyebrow," 
is  a  satire  on  the  extravagance  of  love.  ( 

A.  B. — The  simplest  remedy  to  purify  the  blood  is  sarsapa-  ' 
rilla  or  iodide  of  potassium.  You  can  got  either  made  «p  at 
a  druggist's.  Your  writing  is  not  fit  for  a  merchant's  office, 
and  would  not  pass  fo^the  Excise.    'Xhere  are  no  gramma- 
tical errors  in  youi-  short  note. 

Nl-NA. — In  .Scotland  cockades  aro  only  worn  in  the  hats  0{ 
ser\'ants  of  military  men  ;  but  in  England  and  Ireland  they 
aro  worn  by  tho  servants  of  civilians.  Riding  whips 
are  thonged  or  thongless,  according  to  tho  taste  cf  the 
rider.  Your  WTiting  is  pretty  good,  but  is  not  simple 
enough. 

Joseph;.ne  —We  fear  th.at  very  little  money  is  to  he  made  by 
persons  liviiig  in  remote  places  in  the  country  in  the  direc- 
tion of  art.  The  price?  given  are  more  honorary  than  pe- 
cuniary. 

A  KiLLiNEER  Boy.— The  most  probable  place  to  get  Dr 
Cahill's  lectures  would  be  in  Mr.  Kelly's,  Grafton  street. 
The  newspaper  you  name  is  not  now  in  existence. 

Rivulet. — The  origin  of  kissing  under  the  mistletoe  belong^ 
to  the  time  of  the  Druids.  It  was  a  reUgious  ceremony  with 
them,  proclaiming  peace,  and  has  come  down  to  us  as  a 
pleasant  gaiety  on  the  festival.  White  usually  becomes 
persons  of  ♦ark  eyes  and  complexion  ;  but  all  extreme  con- 
trasts ought  to  be  avoided.  We  cannot  pronounce  an  opi- 
nion on  the  respective  merits  of  bows  and  flowers.  Your 
writing  is  very  hard  to  see,  much  less  to  read. 

Van  Ambukqh.— We  think  the  regulation  height  for  the 
cavalry  regiments  differ  saccording  to  the  regiments.  You 
can  easily  ask  one  of  the  men  of  the  regiment  in  which  you 
are  interested.  Twenty-one  is  the  age. 

A.  K.— As  you  Ijave  gone' on  with  Gumey's  system  of  short- 
hand, pursue  it.  It  is  an.  excellent  system  ;  so  is  Pitman's 
— and  had  you  begun  with  it,  we  should  have  said,  pursue 
it.  Mr.  Gurney  is  official  reporter  to  the  Houses  of  Parha- 
meni,  and  his  staff  write  the  system;  so  that  what  one  man 
takes  in  shorthand  c-^n  be'transcribed  into  longhand  by 
others.  This  advantage  is  not  quite  certain  in  other  sys- 
tems. . 

A.  S,  J.  A.— There  is  more  fancy  than  reality  in  yonx  dis' 
tresses. 

Nahaehs  wiit  jg :— In  last  week's  Penny  Despatch  you  in- 
quired il  a-'iy  oue  could  dir.;ic  you  how  to  curl  ostrich  fea- 
thers. I  thin  it  you  may  rely  on  this  process,  Hoid  the 
feather  before  the  lire;  then  take  a  spoon  and  draw  it  along 
the  back  of  each  spiay;  it  will  immediately  twist  up ;  this 
wUi  remain  longer  curled  than  if  done  in  the  shop.  Would 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me,  in  putting  down,  iji  Roman 
notation,  1499,  would  M  I  D  be  wTong,  and  why?  [MID 
is  not  right.  You  do  not  write  I  D  for  499,  just  as  you  do 
not  write  10  for  99.]  Are  there  two  t's  in  benefitting? 
[Yes.]  What  do  you  think  of  my  writing  and  dictation! 
[Oood-'-«peUing  defectivej 


Pede  Heiiculkm.— We  have  often  stated  that  we  cannot 
estimate  the  value  of  contributions  we  have  never  seen. 
How  could  we  ?  We  do  not  write  through  pos:  tu  any  butf 
successful  contributors. 

Tony  Hynes  — Write  to  the  Secretary  Queen's  University, 
and  ask  for  a  progiamme  of  the  course.  A  man  must  hi 
rather  eminent  to  be  fitted  for  the  oflice  of  scientific  pr* 
fessor.  • 

>'A  VIS.— Your  notions  about  sea  life  are  quite  wrong.  A  sea* 
man  is  not  treated  as  a  gentlei^n  ;  but  as  a  servant.  A 
seaman  docs  not  want  to  know  anything  of  books,  but  hii 
captain  does.    The  life  is  one  of  extreme  toil. 

E.  51.— Write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and 
ho  w  ill  give  you  all  information.  Your  writing  Is  hardly 
legible  enough  for  the  bank. 

GiovA.NM. — Your  writing  is  nvther  good.  Anonymona  writf 
ing  of  all  kinds  is  bad. 

L.ISSET.- Mr.  Barron's  Irish  primers  are,  most  likely,  to  ba 
had  in  Hodges,  Foster,  and  Co.'s,  Grafton-street.  "To  ba 
glad"  is  a  verb  transitive. 

An.me. — Lasset  writes  to  say  that  you  will  find  your  q-iiota- 
tion  in  Moore's  song,  "Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood 
framed."  Another  subscriber  says  the  song  is  Sheridan's*- 
The  quotation  is — 

"  Bat  when  they  learn  that  thou  hast  blest 
Another  with  thy  heart." 
Latromini. — We  think  5  ft.  1  in.  too  low  for  any  regiments 
Try  the  Rifles. 

Ixvestig.ator.— The  Battle  of  Waterloo  would  have  been 
won,  and  was  v/on,  wthout  the  Prussians ;  but  their  arri« 
val  enabled  the  French  retreat  to  be  followed. 

C.  M.  W.— Your  creditor  cannot  put  you  intojaU.  Bath< 
can  seize  your  furniture.    Try  and  arrange  with  bitn 

Henry  Lovel.— See  answer  to  A.  B. 

Desideratum.— Vv hat  you  want  is  not  to  be  ba-J. 

A  Silly  Schoolboy  — a  good  business  education  is  not 
given  at  colleges ;  you  m-.y  get  it  by  attending  a  schoo^ 
which  professes  to  give  it!  But,  as  arule,  business  is  taught 
in  an  ofiice.  Your,  writing  is  not  very  good.  RusseU'a 
History  of  Europe  is  a  good  book ;  but  it  is  .out  of  print* 
and  only  to  be  had  at  book  sales  or  stails. 

A  You.NG  Farmer.— W^^nnot  confidently  advise  as  to 
the  Chicago  speculation.  Fee-simple  means  an  absolute 
fee  or  right-ownership  without  conditions.  Fee-farm  ia, 
land  held  of  another  in  fee,  in  consideration  of  reiS  or 
service  rendered.  Fee-farm  grant  means  tho  sort  of  giant 
;n  which  fee-farm  is  held. 

Sylvia.— Ask  an  apothecary. 

D.  H. — Drapers'  assistants  are  considered  more  respectable, 
(in  cities)  thanpolicemen;in  county  towns,  a  trifle  superior. 
Telegraph  clerks  are  paid  according  to  their  merit  from  15ai 
to  £2  per  week.  Your  writing  is  not  good  enough  for  th< 
Excise. 

PUER  IGNAVUS. — The  Emperor  Julian  attempted  to  rebuilii 
the  Temple  of  Jerasalem,  but  failed.  He  was  a  profound 
and  subtle  Greek  scholar.  The  as  was  a  small  Roman 
Coin.  The  Behistun  inscriptions  are  carvings  in  caneiform 
character  on  the  face  of  a  rock  in  a  desert  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  they  have  been  discovered  to  relate  to  ihe  conquests 
of  Darius  Hysfaspes.  They  enumerate  aU  the  countries 
over  which  the  Persian  Empire  extended  in  that  monarch's 
time,  by  which  it  appears  that  Persia  has  since  then 
d\vindled  down  into  very  insignificant  proportions. 

Amiqu  ART.  — iEneas  is  the  hero  of  Virgil's  poem,  Ihe^Jlnead. 
He  was  the  sou  of  Venus  and  Anchises.  He  is  represented 
by  Homer  in  the  lUad  as  the  bravest  defeLdii  of  Iroy.  Ha 
is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  Rome.  Of  coarse  £ha 
whole  story  is  legendary.  Hercules  is  the  legendary  here 
of  Greece,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmeua.  He  was  endowed 
with  prodigious  strength.  Juno  pursued  him  witii 
unrelenting  hate.  Ho  was  poisoned.  Atlas 
one  of  the  Titans.  He  is  represented  as  having  held  up  the 
earth  on  his  shoulders.  Madonna  is  ItaUanfor  "my  UJy,' 
and  means  the  Virgin  Mary.  Mars,  was  the  god  of  Wan 
Juco  the  wife  of  Jupiter,  and  Jupiter  King  of  the  gods' 
Bacchus,  god  of  Wine,  Minerva  (daughter  uf  Jupiter)  god- 
dess of  Wisdom.  Academus  is  the  legendary  hero  of  Attica, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  its  first  founder.  Don't  you  thiajf 
you  might  spend  a  little  money  on  a  classical  dictiouajy  I 
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"TAKEN  AT  THE  FLOOD." 

AN    ORIGINAL  NOVEL, 
Specially  Written  by 
MISS  BRADDON, 
Author  of  "Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  "  Strangers  ani 
Pilgrims,"  <!ic. 

[all  rights  BESEEVED,] 
CHAPTER  XLII. 

startling  news  for  MR.  BAIN. 

Before  leaving  Monkhampton  Mr.  Bain  had  taken 
oains  to  impress  upon  his  eldest  son,  a  lad  of  sixteen, 
who  had  been  exalted  from  a  desk  at  the  grammar 
ichool  to  a  stool  in  his  father's  office,  the  necessity  of 
teeping  the  absent  head, of"  the  firm  well  acquainted 
sith  anything  and  everything  that  might  happen  at 
Perriam  likely  to  afFect  his  interests  were  it  ever  so 
ilightly. 

"  I  don't  see  that  anything  can  happen  while  I'm 
»way,"  said  Mr.  Baiu,  after  dwelling  upon  these  in. 
structions.  "  Everything  has  gone  on  like  clockwork 
at  the  Place  ever  since  Sir  Aubrey's  illness,  and  nothing 
'.ess  than  his  deaths  could  throw  things  out  of  gear- 
E'lt  there's  no  such  thing  as  certainty  in  life,  and  one 
san't  be  too  much  on  one's  guard.  You  must  call 
twice  a  week  at  the  Place  while  I'm  away,  see  Lady 
Perriam,  and  hear  how  things  are  going  on  from  her 
Qwn  lips." 

The  youth  shrank  shyly  from  the  idea  of  such  teme- 
rity. He  had  seen  Lady  Perriam' s  yellow  chairot  be- 
fore, shop  doors  in  the  High-street,  had  beheld  the  lady 
herself  come  forth,  beauteous  and  in  splendid  raiment, 
a  being  who  scarcely  seemed  to  tread  the  ground  across 
which  her  graceful  form  passed.  There  was  something 
appalling  in  the  thought  of  making  an  uninvited  morn- 
ing call  upon  such  a  divinity. 

"  Suppose  Lady  Perriam  refuses  to  see  me  ?"  Bug. 
•  gested  the  youthful  law-student. 

"  She'll  not  refuse  if  you  say  that  it  waa  my  wish 
you  should  see  her." 

"  I  suppose  she  thinks  a  great  deal  of  you,  father,'' 
said  Pawker.  The  eldest  son  had  been  christened 
Pawker  in  compliment  to  his  mother's  family. 

"  I  beheve  I  have  some  influence  with  her,"  replied 
Mr.  Bain,  with  reserve. 

"  She's  jolly  handsome,  isn't  she  V  exclaimed  Paw- 
Jter,  betrayed  by  his  enthusiasm. 

Jolly  is  not  an  adjective  to  be  heard  in  a  respect- 
able household,  Pawker,"  Mr.  Baiu  remarked,  sternly. 

It  I  had  said  such  a  word  in  my  father's  presence 
he'd  have  caned  me." 

This  was  a  favourite  form  of  reproof  with  Shadrach 
Bain.  His  children  had  been  brought  up  in  a  whole- 
some awe  of  those  punishments^which  they  had  just 
escaped  by  a  generation. 

Having  given  hia  son  detailed  instructions  as  to 
what  he  was  to  do,  Mr.  Bain  left  Monkhamptoa 
ilmost  easy  in  his  mind.  If  what  Pawker  had  to  tell 
jTcre  unimportant,  he  was  to  communicate  with  hia 
livFf  nt  by  letter,  but  if  the  news  were  vital  he  was  to 
x;Iegraph. 

Fur  three  weeks  Mr.  Bain  remained  quietly  at 
Cannes,  watching  Amelia'a  lamp  of  life  faintly  reviving, 


till  it  burned  dimly,  yet  with  daily  increasing  steadi-  | 
ness,  or  so  it  seemed  to  the  husband. 

"  She  will  last  another  summer,  he  said  to  himself, 
meditating  upon  this  apparent  return  of  strength^ 
"  Strange  how  many  false  alarms  we  have  had  since 
her  health  first  began  to  fail.  How  long  the  attenu- 
ated thread  holds  out  !" 

Pawker  wrote .  to  his  father  twice  a  week,  like  a 
dutiful  son,  and  the  head  clerk  wrote  every  other  day 
forwarding  all  important  documents,  or  copies  thereof 
for  his  principal's  perusal.  Pawker's  letters  were  as 
empty  of  intelligence  as  it  was  possible  for  letters  to 
be.  He  told  of  his  calls  at  Perriam  Place,  and  how 
Lady  Perriam  had  condescended  to  see  him  on  every 
occasion,  and  had  told  him  that  Sir  Aubrey's  health 
was  pretty  much  as  usual.  Pawker  varied  the  word- 
ing  occasionally,  but  the  gist  of  his  letter  was  always 
the  same. 

Three  weeks  at  Cannes  had  more  than  exhausted  ths 
pleasures  of  that  tranquil  retreat.  Perfect  though  Mr. 
Bain  was  in  his  capacity  of  husbind,  the  monotony  and 
seclusion  of  his  wife's  apartment  wearied  him,  and 
now  that  Mr.^.  Uaiu  was  obviously  better,  he  began  to 
meditate  i  iuucdiale  flight.  His  business  was  not 
one  to  be  left  long  with  impunity,  he  told  the  gentle 
Amelia. 

"You'll  have  Clara  Louisa  to  keep  you  company 
when  I  am  gone,"  said  Shadrach  ;  and  Mrs.  Bain  sub. 
mitted  with  all  meekness  to  the  loss  of  her  husband's 
society  as  a  melancholy  necessity. 

-  Mr.  Bain,  anxious  as  he  had  seemed  to  leave  Cannesi 
did  not  go  back  to  Monkhampton  without  loss  of  time 
by  the  way.  He  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
delights  of  Paris  from  his  fellow-townsmen,  mor^ 
given  to  pleasure  than  himself— men  who  deemed  a 
week's  holiday  in  the  gay  French  capital  the  crown, 
ing  reward  of  a  yearns  drudging  amidst  the  dulness 
of  a  country  town.  Heretofore  Mr.  Bain  had  caught 
only  flying  glimpses  of  the  wonderful  city.  But  he 
was  now  determined  to  waste  four  or  five  days  tast- 
ing those  enjoyments  in  the  way  of  dinners,  cafes 
chantants,  circuses,  and  so  on,  which  hia  Monk, 
hampton  acquaintances  had  dilated  upon  so  rap- 
turously. He  wanted  to  see  if  to  dine  at  a  noted 
restaurant  was  really  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  goda  ; 
he  wanted  to  hear  the  Therese  or  Lalotte  of  the  day — 
to  see  the  circuses  which  recalled  the  glories  of  Im- 
perialRome — to  be  able,  in  a  word  to  say,"  I,  too,  have 
lived."  He  was  a  man  who  cared  very  little  for  plea" 
sure,  but  he  did  not  like  being  quite  behind  his 
neighbours  in  the  kn9wledge  of  life. 

So,  vpithout  saying  a  word  of  his  intention  to  Mrs. 
Bain,  lest  he  should  grieve  that  gentle  soul  by  the 
idea  that  he  could  prefer  the  novel  dissipations  of  the 
capital  to  her  society,  Shadrach  left  Cannes  for  Paris; 
meaning  to  put  up  at  an  hotel  recommended  to  him 
l^y  Tom  Westropp,  the  auctioneer,  one  of  the  wildest 
spirits  in  Monkhampton.  As  he  had  said  nothing  of 
this  Parisian  holiday  at  Cannes,  he  meant  to  be 
equally  reticent  at  Monkhampton  ;  or  if  he  alluded  at 
all  to  his  stay  in  Paris,  he  would  put  it  down  to  the 
ever-convenient  score  ef  business.  It  was  very  easy  to 
name  some  imaginary  client  as  the  person  who  had  de- 
tained him. 

Mr.  Bain  put  up  at  the  hotel  so  urgently  recommen- 


ded by  Mr.  Westropp.  It  turned  out  to  be  rather  a 
dingy  abode,  not  quite  realising  the  glowing  picture 
presented  by  the  auctioneer,  who  had  perhaps  unconsci- 
ously embellished  the  diacom-se  of  private  life  with  ths 
elociuence  of  the  rostrum.  The  bedchamber  allotted 
to  Mr.  Bain  was  on  the  ground  floor,  abutting  on  a 
darksome  court-yard.  The  coflTee-room  where  Mr 
Bain  took  his  solitary  breakfast  of  beefsteak  and  fried 
potatoes  was  not  a  lively  apartment.  Altogether  Mr 
Bain  thought  that  he  had  seen  many  an  English  ini 
more  attractive  of  aspect  than  thia  famous  hostelry. 

He  took  his  fill  of  Parisian  pleasures,  saw  all  the 
horsemanship  to  be  seen  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  heard 
Therese  and  Lalotte,  dined  to  his  heart's  content,  and 
made  himsel  bilious  with  new  sauces  and  unaccua* 
tomed  wines,  and  in  four  days  he  had  ,  had  as  much  o! 
Patisian  life  as  he  cared  about.  He  went  home  yearn- 
ing for  Monkhampton,  his  office,  his  iron  safe,  hia 
letter  book.  After  the  bustle  of  that  strange  garish 
city  his  native  town  seemed  to  him  the  one  delectable 
spot  on  earth. 

His  clerk's^letters  had  been  wholly  satisfactory,  3C 
he  went  home  without  any  feeling  of  uneasiness,  ap, 
prehending  no  mischief  could  possibly  have  arisen  from 
his  absence. 

He  had  sent  no  intimation  of  retmn  to  his  faoti3e« 
hold,  so  that  there  was  no  dogcart  to  meet  him  at  ths 
station  when  he  arrived  at  Monkhampton,  at  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  having  been  travelling  sine? 
seven  o'clock  on  the  previous  evening. 

He  left  his  bag  andpormanteau  to  be  sent  after  bin 
by  a  porter,  and  walked  quietly  home,  openrd  tht 
door,  and  went  in.  The  house  had  its  accustomed 
orderly  look,  not  a  chair  out  of  its  place.  Nothing, 
could  have  gone  wrong  here. 

It  was  tea  time,  always  a  comfortable  hour  il 
homely  middle-class  houses— an  hour  of  rAst  and  re. 
spite  from  the  care  and  toil  of  the  day.  Mr.  Biiin  wen< 
into  the  diningroom,  vphich  was  cheerfully  hghfced  wit  J; 
gas  and  a  blazing  fire.  The  healthy  tribe  of  .^unioj 
Bains  were  assembled  round  the  capacious  Viable, 
Matilda  Jane  ministering  to  their  numerous  wants,  A 
substantial  quartern  loaf  was  succumbing  beneath  tha 
slashing  cuts  of  Humphrey,  the  second  boy,  whila 
Maria,  the  third  girl,  was  doling  put  a  plain  cake— a 
cake  of  such  an  unpretending  nature  that  but  for  a 
few  currants  and  a  sprinkling  of  carraway  seeds,  it 
might  have  passed  for  bread.  Pawker,  a  boy  ol 
luxurious  habits,  was  kneeling  before  the  fire,  toasting 
muffins,  bought  wtih  his  own  pooket  money,  muffins 
being  luxuries  which  Mrs.  Bain  considered  at  ones 
bilious  and  sinful. 

Altogether  there  was  an  air  of  enjoyment  in  the 
party,  which  reminded  Mr.  Bain,  of  a  vulgar  proverb 
about  cats  and  mice,  and  he  had  a  slightly  offiended 
feeling  at  seeing  how  comfortable  his  children  could 
be  without  him.  There  was  more  noise  than  there  was 
wont  to  be  in  his  presence,  the  gas  waa  flaming  higherj 
the  fire  burned  like  a  furnace. 

At  sight  of  the  head  of  the  household  &\1  mirtt 
stopped.  Every  father  ef  a  famil/ is  more  or  less 
awful  when  he  bursts  upon  the  household  without  any 
note  of  warning.  ^ 

"  Good  gracious,  pa  !"  shrieked  Matilda  con- 
scious of  the  onen  volume  of  a  novel  lurking  beside 
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the  teatray.     "  What  a  start  you  did  give  me  !" 

"  We've  been  expectiug  you  every  minute  for  the 
List  four  days,"  said  Pawker,  laying  down  his  toast- 
ing-fork to  the  fender,  and  abandoning  his  muffin  to 
its  fate.    "  Didn't  you  get  my  telegrath  ?" 

"  What  telegram     said  Mr.  Bain,  uneasily. 

"  The  one  I  sent  to  Cannes  last  Thursday.  I  made 
(?ure  you'd  come  back  as  fast  as  the  trains  and  boat 
would  carry  you." 

•■'  What  did  you  telegraph,  boy  ?" 

•■'  To  tell  you  of  Sir  Aubrey's  death." 

"  Sir  Aubrey's  death  !"  echoed  Shadrach  Bain' 
aghast.    "  Is  Sir  Aubrey  Perriam  dead  ?" 

"Yes,  father.  He  died  suddenly  on  Wednesday 
night.  We  didn't  hear  of  it  until  Thursday  evening; 
only  just  in  time  to  telegraph.  The  clerk  said  the 
telegram  might  not  reach  Cannes  until  Friday 
morning." 

Mr.  Bain  had  left  for  Paris  by  the  night  mail  on 
Thursday  evening.  / 

"  We  got  a  letter  from  Clara  Louisa  on  Monday  to 
say  that  you'd  left,  and  would  be  at  home  before  her 
letter.  .  So  when  you  didn't  come  home,  we  didn't 
know  what  to  think  had  become  of  you." 

-'You  seem  to  have  made  yourself  pretty  com- 
fortable under  the  circumstances,"  said  Mr.  Bain, 
grimly.  "Sir  Aubrey  dead]  I  can  hardly  bring 
myself  to  believe  it.  Dead,  and  I  out  of  the  way 
(vhen  he  died  !  I  wouldn't  have  had  it  happen  for  a 
great  deal.    Dead — buried,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes,  father.  The  funeral  was  this  morning — a 
very  quiet  funeral.  I  went  over  to  have  a  look, 
though  I  wasn't  asked.  There  were  only  Lady  Per- 
riam, Mr.  Stimpson,  and  the  servants,  for  mourners." 

"  Modred  Perriam  followed  his  brother  to  the  grave, 
f  suppose  ?" 

"  Ifo,  father.  Mr.  Perriam  lias  kept  his  room  ever 
aince  you've  been  away.  Re  a  been  getting  queerer 
and  queerer  for  a  long  time,  people  say,  and  now. he's 
altoget.i  ;r  gone — non  compos."  ,  i 

"  People  say  !  people  ?" 

,  Well,  the  servants  at  the  Place.  I  was  up  there 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  had  a  longish  talk  with  the 
nousekeeper.  I  wanted  to  see  Lady  Perriam,  you 
'iLnow,  OS  it  was  your  wish  I  should  call  upon  her  twice 
a  week — hnt  she  hasn't  seen  nnj'cne  except  Mr.  Stimp- 
son and  ^he  clergyman  since  Sir  Aubrey  s  death.  But 
I  saw  the  hou.jtk  j.^per,  and  the  old  lady  was  uncom- 
monly sociable,  and  told  me  a  lot  about  Mr.  Perriam 
and  his  queer  ways.  His  brother's  death  has  quite 
done  for  him,  she  says,  and  he  won't  look  at  anybody. 
Mrs.  Carter,  the  nurse,  has  to  wait  upon  him  hand  and 
foot,  pretty  much  the  same  as  she  did  upon  Sir 
A"ubrey." 

^  "Humph,"  muttered  the  steward,  "that's  easily 
'seen  through.  Mrs.  Carter  knows  when  she  has  a  good 
place,  and  doesn't  want  to  lose  it.  Now  Sir  Aubrey's 
gone,  she'll  pretend  her  services  are  wanted  by  his 
brother.    Has  the  will  been  read  yet  ?" 

"  No,  father.  Lady  Perriam  said  it  was  to  be  kept 
for  you  to  read  when  you  came  back." 

"  Very  considerate  of  Lady  Peniam,"  replied  Mr. 
Bain.  _  "  And,  now  Matilda  Jane,  if  there's  no  cold 
meat  in  the  house  you'd  better  get  me  a  chop  or  a 
steak.  I've  had  nothing  since  I  breakfasted  at  a  coffee 
house  near  the  London  Bridge  Terminus." 

Matilda  Jane  flew  to  obey  her  father's  behest.  A 
Bober  quiet  had  descended  upon  the  family  circle. 
The  more  tender  of  the  olive  branches  crammed  their 
young  mouths  with  j>lain  cake,  and  stared  open-eyed 
at  the  author  of  their  being.  Pawker,  who,  being  in 
the  transition  period  between  boy  and  manhood,  had 
an  exaggerated  sense  of  his  own  importance,  sloped 
his  tea  with  afiected  ease,  and  tried"  .to  look  as  if  he 
wasn't  afraid  of  his  father. 

Startling  as  was  the  news  of  sir  Aubrey  Perriam's 
sudden  death,  Shadrach  Bain  seemed  to  take  it  with 
an  admu-able  cookiess.  He  took  ofFhis  coat  and  wraps, 
settled  himself  m  his  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  and  sat  in 
meditative  contemplation  of  the  glowing  coals,  but 
with  no  shade  of  uneasiness  upon  his  thoughtful  brow. 
8ir  Aubrey's  death  in  no  manner disarran<^ed  the  plans 
which  the  land  steward  had  made  for  his  future  life. 
On  the  contrary,  it  fitted  in  with  them— it  was  one  of 
the  events  in  his  programme — calculated  uson  ever  so 


long  ago.  It  had  only  come  some  years— say  about 
ton  years-:-before  he  expected  it.  One  o£  the  obstacles 
upon  that  broad  high  road  along  which  Mr.  iJaiu  de- 
B'.;;;nod  to  travel  to  the  winning  post  h^d  been  re- 
moved. 

About  his  late  employer's  will  Mr.  Bain  felt  no  un- 
easiness. He  had  drawn  up  the  document  himself,  a 
few  months  after  Sir  Aubrey's  marriage  ;  and  he  had 
no  fear  of  the  baronet  having  made  any  suhiscquent 
will.  He  know  that  he  had  to  the  last  enjoyed  Sir 
AiiLrcy's  fullest  confidence,  and  that  in  the  decay  of 
thought  and  memory  the  invalid  had  leaned  upon  him 
as  upon  a  crutch. 

Thus  there  wais  nothing  uncomfortable  in  Shadrach 
Bain's  meditations  as  he  sat  by  his  warm  hearth  while 
the  disordered  tea  table  was  restored  to  order,  and 
cruet  frame  and  pickle-stand,  beer  jug  and  decanter, 
were  set  forth  on  a  spotless  tablecloth  neatly  laid  across 
that  end  of  the  table  nearest  to  Mr.  Bain's  arm-chair. 

Some  natural  sorrow  he  may  have  felt  for  the  death 
of  the  man  who  had  been  in  somewise  the  author  of 
his  fortunes,  but  in  Mr.  Bain's  practical  mind  all  undue 
lamenting  for  departed  friends  appeared  at  once  fool- 
ish and  morbid  ;  a  diseased  indulgence,  an  irrational 
sensibility.  He  would  have  a  band  put  upon  his  hat 
to-morrow,  and  by  that  outward  mark  of  woe  reduce 
his  regret  to  a  symbol.  That  done,  he  would  feel  he 
had  done  his  duty  to  the  dead. 

Ha  i  i  :ie  Perrio  m  estate  been  about  to  pass  to  the 
unl^n'jwn  hL-ir-  it-lnw,  Mr.  Baiu  would  have  felt  cmisi- 
derable  uueasincss  and  uncertainty.  The  heir-iit-law 
might  have  cherished  particular  views  of  his  own 
about  the  property,  and  might  have  dismissed  Mr. 
Bain  from  his  stewardship  ;  but  Providence,  ever  kind 
to  the  Bain  family,  had  been  pleased  to  bless  Sylvia 
Perriam  with  ctfapring,  and  the  existence  of  that  Ijaby 
boy,  still  strug!^liiig  with  the  advance  guard  of  his 
teeth,  made  things  very  smooth  for  Shadrach  Bain. 

Well  did  he  remember  the  making  of  Sir  Aubrey's 
will — how  just  at  the  last  he  had  ventured  to  suggest 
that  there  should  be  some  trustee  named,  to  protect 
the  estate  of  the  expected  heir,  or  the  portion  of  the 
heiress — should|fate  refuse  to  grant  Sir  Aubrey  a  son 
— in  the  event  of  the  Baronet's  death  before  the  child 
came  cf  age. 

Jlr.  Bain  recalled  Sir  Aubrey's  offended  look  as  he 
said  :  "  I  hope  you  don't  consider  me  such  a  very  old 
man  that  I  can't  possibly  live  to  see  my  children  grow 
up." 

"  No,  indeed.  Sir  Aubrey;  I  am  "uly  anxious  to  pro- 
vide for  a  remote'contingency,"  the  steward  had  an- 
swered. 

"  You  men  nf  business  are  so  tiresome.  Very  v.  ell, 
if  I  must  apuoini  a  trustee,, put  in  your  own  name.  It 
will  do  as  well  as  any  other  '" 

This  happened  to  dove-tail  into  the  corner  of  Mv. 
B..hi's  phantasmal  edifice — that  airy  erection,  built 
with  profoundest  calculation,  which  symbolised  his 
future. 

He  put  his  own  name  into  the  will  as  trustee  and 
joint  executor  with  Lady  Perriam.  Beyond  this  Sir 
Aubrey  left  him  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  honoui-able  and  de- 
voted services  during  a  prolonged  period.  It  v.'as  not 
a  large  reward  for  services  so  untiring,  so  profitable  to 
the  employer,  but  Sir  Aubrey  did  not  make  the  be- 
quest without  a  mental  wrench.  He  did  not  like  di- 
viding his  money  after  death ;  it  seemed  as  bad  as 
parting  with  it  during  his  life. 

Mr.  Bain  ate  a  well-cooked  steak  and  a  couple  of 
pickled  walnuts  with  as  good  an  appetite  as  if  there 
had  been  nothing  on  his  mind.  He  liked  this  plain 
Ei;  lisli  fare,  this  solid  beef  and  bread,  washed  down 
with  amber-hued  bitter  beer,  better  than  the  untried 
kick-shaws  of  the  Maison  D6(Sre  or  Philippe's.  He 
liked  the  sober  comfort  of  his  home,  the  deferential 
companionship  of  his  children,  who  worshipped  him 
as  a  superior' being,  and  trembled  at  the  creaking  of 
his  boots.  He  liked  the  snug  retirehient  of  his  office, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  that  evening,  looking 
through  the  record  of  work  that  had  been  done  in  his 
absence,  and  wasting  some  little  time  in  thinking 
how  Lady  Perriam  would  be  affected  by  her  widow- 
hood. 

"  Will  she  try  to  lure  Edmund  Stauden  back  to 
her  ?"  he  asked  himself.  And  this  time  his  brow  was 
darkly  clouded,  as'if  his  thoughts  were  fuU  of  gloom." 

CHAPTER  XLIIL 

0,  VERT  GLOOMY  13  THE  HOUSE  OF  WOE. 

Perriam  Place  without  Sir  .A.ubrey  looked  exactly 
the  same  as  it  had  looked  beneath  his  quiet  rule. 
Strange  that  in  the  many  forms  which  our  grief  for 
the  lost  assume  there  is  none  harder  to  be:ix  than  1 


this  changelessness  in  inanimate  thing.5,  t'ois  im« 
mutable  aspect  of  roons-i  and  corridors,  which  are 
ju.it  the  Bame  as  when  that  miiising  footstep  trod 
them.  At  Perriam  there  were  few  to  lament  deepl^ 
for  the  departed  master,  unless  it  were  in  that  closed 
and  guarded  chamber  where  Modred  Perriam  lany 
guishett  under  the  care  of  the  sick  nnr.5a.  Ther^' 
was  no  such  thing  as  passionate  grief  for  the  deadi 
The  servants  mourned  him  decently,  .shed  occasional 
tears  by  way  of  tribute  to  his  memory,  sat  late  over  theii 
supper  table,  talking  of  his  odd  ways  and  his  small 
economies,  against  which  they  felt  no  resentment, 
while  he  had  been  hberal  in  the  maintenance  of  kit- 
chen and  servant's  hall,  falUng  without  question  into, 
the  routine  of  his  forefathers,  and  consented  to  pay 
fur  as  many  kilderkins  of  beer  and  as  much  butcher's 
meat  as  his  ancestors  had  paid  for  before  him. '  The 
servants  lamented  their  lord  with  decent  conventional 
grief,  but  were  a  good  deal  occupied  with  their  own 
mourning,  or,  as  they  called  it,  their  "  black,"  which 
was  of  the  best,  and  furnished  to  them  liberally. 
"  Lady  Perriam  has  shown  herself  quite  a  lady  in  pro- 
viding our  black,"  the  housekeeper  remarked  to  her 
subordinates.  IVfr.  Ganzlein  had  been-  given  an  open 
order  to  supply  all  things  necessary,  arid  his  assistants 
came  backwards  and  forwards  with  bombazine  and 
coburg,  and  crape  and  paramatta,  and  there  was  a 
pleasant  bustle  of  preparation  in  the  housekeeper's 
room  and  still-room,  where  the  maids  sat  by  the  fire 
running  seams  and  stitching  bodies,  in  an  atmosphere 
odorous  with  glazed  lining. 

How  did  Lady  Perriam  take  this  awful  change  ? 
That  was  a  question  which  haply  no  one  at  the  Place 
could  answer.  She  spent  all  her  time  in  seclusion, 
shutting  her  door  against  sympathy.  The  death  cham- 
ber and  her  old  dressingi'oom,  and  indeed  that  end  ol 
the  house  where  Sir  Aubrey's  rooms  r.nd  Mr.  Pem'am'a 
were  situated,  she  avoided  as  if  the  dead  had  been 
stricken  by  some  hideous  pestilence,  and  even  in  hia 
last  icy  sleep  could  disseminate  poison.  She  had 
ordered  all  her  belongings  to  be  transf(3>Ted  to  the  Bo- 
lingbroke  room  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  house,  a 
handsome  chamber  with  a  bay  window  over  one  end 
of  the  saloon.  A  smaller  apartment,  nest  this,  Lady 
Perriam  transformed  into  a  boudoir,  and  sent  for  a 
builder  to  cut  a  dorr  of  communication  between  the 
two  rooms.  On  the  other  side,  of  tlie  bedchambei 
there  was  a/ door  already  provided,  opening  into  a  £;ur« 
sized  dressing-joom.  These  three  rooms  L  idy  Perriam 
brightened  and  embellished  with  not  a  f-w  modern 
luxuries  in  the  way  of  furniture,  ordered  from  the 
chief  upholsterer  of  Monkhamptou.  An  olega::.t  writ- 
ing cabinet  of  ashwooil,  adorned  with  wedgwood 
pliques  ;  a  pair  of  sof:v.s,  an  ea.«y  chair  or  two,  cun 
tains  of  a  pale  apple-green,  lined  with  the  fRinte3( 
lilac  ;  v.-hite  sheepskin  rug.s,  to  lie  here  and  there  iik« 
patches  of  snow  upon  the  sombre  gloom  of  the  carpets 
A  French  clock,  which  might  have  kept  careless  ra 
cord  of  Time's  steady  march  for  Sophie  Arnoult  oi 
Marguerite  Gauthier  ;  a  stand  for  portfolios  of  en 
gravings,  a  dainty  little  bookcase  tilled  with  choset 
editions  of  Lady  Perriam's  favourite  poets,  bound  in 
myrtle-gretn  morocco. 

The  acquirement  of  these  things  had  been  the  first 
use  which  Sylvia  made  of  her  liberty.  .A  childish  em- 
ployment, perhaps,  for  the  solemn  days  between  hei 
husband's  death  and  buiial  ;  but  the  distractioi 
served  to  keep  dark  thoughts  at  bay,  and  the  Monk, 
liampton  upholsterer  was  the  most  discreet  of  men 
The  f  uueral  had  been  fentru.'.ted  to  his  care,  and  it  wa( 
after  arranging  the  details  of  that  melancholy  ceremo. 
ni:d  that  Lady  Perriam  gave  Mr.Scruldto  the  order  foi 
those  little  comforts  which  v.-ero  needed  to  make  ths 
Bohngbroke  suite  habitable.  Lady  J'en-iam  dwell 
upon  this  point.  She  only  wanted  to  make  the  roomi 
habitable. 

"  There  is  so  little  actual  comfort  in  old-fashioned 
furniture,"  she  said.  !Mr.  Scruld,  with  a  natural  pre- 
judice against  all  furniture  not  supplied  by  himseli 
agreed  with  tliis  proposition  with  enthusiasm. 

He  sent  in  the  goods  for  Lady  Perriam's  rooms  undei 
cover  of  the  winter  dusk  as  stealthily  as  if  they  had 
been  coffins,  an<l  the  transfortnation  of  the  apartment! 
was  made  so  quietly  that  the  always-sitting  Vehaj 
Gerioht,  in  the  servants'  h;dl,  passed  no  vote  of  cen' 
sure  upon  my  lady's  proceedings. 

Mr.  Bain  looked  round  liim  with  unmixed  surprisi 
when  he  was  ushered  into  Lady  Perriam's  boudoir  ot 
the  morning  after  his  return.  The  change  in  h ;r  sur- 
r  fundings  struck  him  curiously.  It  was  (.a  if  soma 
chrysa'iis  of  his  acquaintance  had  suddenly  developet^ 
into  a  butterfly. 

Those  apple-green  curtains  of  lustrous  silken  damaskj 
those  snow-white  rugs,  so  deep  and  soft  that  he  felt  ii 
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a  kind  of  sacrilege  to  tread  \ipon  them  ;  that  ashwood 
book-case  to  correspond  with  the  bureau  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fireplace  ;  that  broad  velvet-covered  mantle- 
board  gave  a  new  character  to  the  still  simple  j-oom. 
The  bureau  was  opened  and  httered  with  papers  ;  two 
or  three  volumes  ^f  the  poets,  glorious  in  tlieir  green 
and  gold  bindings,  lay  on  the  little  table  by  Lady  Per- 
riam's  chair,  and  the  mistress  of  the  luxurious  cham- 
ber lolled  in  her  low  arm  chair,  her  beauty  enhanced 
fuid  set  oti  by  the  blackness  of  her  weeds. 

Shadrach  Bain  halted  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  al- 
most' dazzled  by  this  unexpected  picture.  She  had 
lost  no  time  in  giatifying  her  tastes,  and  had  begun  to 
live  immediately  upon  her  husband's  death,  thought 
the  steward. 

Lady  Perriam  received  him  graciously,  but  with  a 
certain  J  distant  manner  which  he  felt  was  intended  to 
keep  him  further  from  fnemUiuess  or  familiarity  thau 
he  hid  been  during  Sir  Aubrey's  life  time.  She  begged 
,  him  to  be  seated,  but  the  chair  which  she  indicated 
with  a  motion  of  her  hand  was  remote  from  her  own. 

Jlr.  Bain  expre.5sed  his  regret  for  her  loss,  his  sym- 
pathy T/ith  her  grief.  She  h.^;tened  gi-avely  to  his  con- 
dolence.s,  and  t^Muked  him  for  them,  but  she  did  not 
enter  upon  any  exposition  of  her  feehncs.  tilie  allowed 
her  Borrow  to-be  taken  for  granted,  symbolised  in  her 
widow's  cap,  iK  Mr.  Bain's  grief  was  symbolised  in  bis 
hatband. 

"  I  have  not  allowed  the  will  to  he  read,"  she  said, 
presently,  "  I  thought  it  only  light  that  you  should  be 
the  person  to  read  it,  as  you  were  Sir  Aubrey's  chosen 
«ounselIer." 

"  Sir  Aubrey  honoured  me  with  hi.s  confidence,','  au- 
ewered  the  stewiird  ;  "  I  trust  1  may  be  also  favoure>l 
wji  tj  yours.    Le:  t  so  young  in  a  position  ()l  no  httle  re-  } 
sponsibihty,  you  will  need  a  faithful  adviser. " 

He  was  t;hinkiiig  how  lovely  siie  was  in  thit  sombre 
dress,  with  the'  r  iiddy  lii.'ht  (•{  the  tire  playing  amung  the 
red  gold  of  her  hair,  rctlecting  itself  in  the  deep  lia/icl 
eyes,  so  dark,  so  inscrutable,  when  she  turned  them 
upon  him  with  their  steady  gaze.  She  wa.-s  not  af i  ;dd 
to  look  him  iu  the  face,  even  it  she -feared  hiai.  "What- 
ever the  peril  that  threatened  her,  it  was  in  her  nature 
to  meet  it  boldly. 

"  I  am  not  particularly  fond  of  advice,  Mr.  Bain," 
she  said,  "  and  young  as  I  am  1  feel  quite  capable  of 
treading  any  path  I  may  choose  for  inysolf,  without 
leading  strings.  But  ui  long  as  you  serve  the  Perriam 
estate  fattliiully  you  will  iind  me  I'eady  to  place  the 
fulle.st  confideace  in  you — as  my  son's  land  steward." 

Mr.  Bain  fully  understood  the  meaning  of  this 
speech.  He  was  to  be  relegated  to  lus  i^ioper  posi- 
tion as  collector  of  rents  and  maker,  of  leases  and 
agreements,  overlooker  of  improvements,  and  so  on. 
lie  WHS  no  longer  to  exercise  an  inliuence  over  the  hie 
o|  Lady  Perriam  herself^ 

She  felt  no-  gratitude  for  the  liberal  supplies  of 
money  which  he  had  obtained  for  her,  no  gratitude 
for  the  influence  which  had  always  been  exertid  in  her 
behalf.  SIjs  took  the  first .  opportunity  to  emancipate 
herself  from  the  bondage  of  'his  mtei  ference.' 

There  was  a  brief  interval  of  silence,  during  which 
Shadr^ch  B  iin  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  caqiet 
and  a  clouded  brow.  For  once  in  his  life  the  land- 
steward  was  taken  thoroughly  by  sui-prisc.  He  had 
not  been  prepared  to  find  Lady  Pcniim  take  this  de- 
cifive  tone,  assert  her  independence  .so  boldly.  He 
thought  the  restraints  of  her  married  life  had  scliooled 
her  into  subinis.-iou — that,  finding  herself  sudi.lenly 
standing  alone  iu  the  world,  on  a  height  that  should 
have  made  her  gitldy,  she  woufll  have  naturally  timied 
to  bim  for  coun.^el  and  assistance.  lie  had  done  his 
uttermost  to  prove  himself  her  friend  ;  yet  slie  now 
treated  him  as  if  he  had  shown  himself  her  enemy. 

■'  She  is  not  a  woman  to  be  swayed  by  kindness,"  he 
thought.  "  She  must  be  ruled  with  an  iron  hand.  Easy 
enough  to  rule  such  a  woman  if  on'e  had  but  a  hold 
ujion  her."  , 

"  When  do  you  propose  tovread  the  will,  Mr.  Bain?" 
Lady  Perriam  asked,  after  that  pause  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"  Wienever  it  may  be  most  convenient  to  yourself, 
Lady  Ptrriam." 

It  cannot  be  too  soon  for  me.  I  wish  to  know  my 
exact  i)o.sitiou  in  this  house." 

"  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  as  'to  your 
position  ;  nor  do  you  seem  to  have  entertained  an  un- 
certainty upon  the  aubjeet,"  said  Jlr.  Bain,  with  a 
glancr  roiin  I  the  room. 

"  You  allude  to  my  additions  to  the  furniture  of  this 
room,"  returned  Sylvia,  interpreting  the  look.  "  I  can 
easily  remove  these  things  if  1  have  no  longer  any  right 
to  iuhabit  this  house." 

'  'i'liorn  is  no  reason  why  I  should  affect  a  mystery 


upon  the  subject  of  Sir  Aubrey's  will.  Lady  Perriam. 
The  only  will  that  I  know  him  to  have  made  was  drawn 
up  by  me.  '  It  leaves  you  sole  mistress  of  Perriam  dur- 
ing your  son's  minority.  Had  you  been  a  childless 
widow  you  would  have  had  only  five  thousand  a  year 
under  your  settlement,  and  two  out  of  those  five 
thousand  you  would  have  owed  to  my  influence.  Sir 
Aubrey  proposed  to  settle  only  three  thousand.  But 
he  was  mort  liberal  to  the  mother  of  his  child  than  he 
was  inclined  to  be  to  his  wife,  and  in  the  will,  which 
he  executed  iu  my  presence,  he  left  you  the  full  use  of 
Perriam  Place  during  your  son's  minority.  The  infant 
heir  must  be  made  a  ward  of  Chancerj',  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  will,  no  doubt,  allow  you  a  handsome  income 
for  the  maintenance  of  Perriam  and  for  Sir  St.  John's 
education  .;  say,  five  thousand  a  year,  which,  v^ith  the 
income  of  your  settlement,  would  give  you  ten." 

A  handsome  income  for  the  schoolmaster's  daughter, 
who  had  so  often  sighed  vainly  for  half-a-crovvn  to 
buy  a  pair  of  gloves,  for  whom  the  middle 
class  comforts  of  genteel  life  at  Hedingham 
had  seemed  as  far  olf  as  the  joys  of  Paradise. 
Sylvia's  countenanse,  which  had  worn  an  inscrutnble 
Ioo'k  during  tlusintei  view  with  Mr.  Bain,  changed  ever 
.so  little  at  this  announcement.  The  oval  cheek  grew 
paler  tlum  before,  nnd  a  sudden  light  flashed  into  the 
hcizel  eyes.  Transient  was  this  indication  of  emotion  ; 
nothing  could  be  c;ibner  than  Liuly  Perriam's  tone 
when  she  replied  to  Mr.  Bain'.s  announcement. 

"  Jjir  Aubrey  ha^  been  only  too  good  to  mc,"  she 
said.  "  Can  you  read  the  will  to-morrow  morning  ? 
I  dare  say  there  arc  legacies  to  somfi  of  the  old  ser- 
vant.s,  and  they  will  be  anxious  to  learn  their  fates." 

"  To-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock,  if  you  please,  Lady 
Perriam.  V\'ill  you  go  with  me  to  f^ir  Aubrey's  room 
to  look  f  >r  the  will.*  I  know  where  he  kept  it."  Lady 
Perriam's  cheek,  scsT-iie  a  few  moments  ago,  grew  ashy 
white  nuw. 

I  have  a  hoiTor  of  that  room,"  she  said  ;  "  but  if 
you  like  I'll  go  with  you,"  nerving  herself  for  the  or- 
deal, and  rising  from  her  luxurious  nest  by  the  fii  c. 

She  took  some  keys  from  a  drawer  in  the  desk,  -and 
left  the  room,  followed  at  a  respectful  distance  by 
Shadrach  Bain.  They  went  along  the  west  corridor, 
across  an  open  landing  at  the  top  of  the  grand  stair- 
case, and  into  the  east  con  idor,  which  led  to  Sir  Au- 
brey's apartment*.  Sir  Aubrey's  no  longer.  They  now 
belonged  to  desolation. 

'the  door  of  the  dressing-room,  which  the  barenot 
had  used  as  his  sitting  room  of  late,  was  locked.  There 
is  something  awfyl  in  thope  locked  doors  of  deserted 
rooms  which  hr.v^  lately  been  inhabitexl  by  the  dead. 
Ladj'  Perrinm  turned  the  clumsy  key  with  a  stesiSy 
hand,  and  went  in,  still  followed  by  the  steward.  ,.r 

The  room  Jiad  been  cleared  and  aired  since  gir  Au- 
brey's death;  all  traces  of  his  existence  thriist  away. 
The  chairs  were  ranged  against  the  wall,  everything  in 
its  place,  the  v.-induw  was  open  to  the  bleak  March  sky, 
as  if  in  obedience  tb  that  Jewish  tradition  which  coilB- 
sels  the  opening  of  casements  to  assist  the  escape  of  the 
departed  soul.  '  ■ 

The  desk  which  Mr.  Bain  had  to  examine  was  not 
in  the  dressing- room.  He  o\m  ned  the  door  of  oom- 
niunicgtiou  between  the  two  rooms,  but  (Jiitlie  thresh- 
old of  tlio  bedchamber  Sylvia  drew  back  with  a 
scared  lool:.- 

"  Is  it  in  there  '■"  she  asked  with  a  shuddering  glance 
at  the  tall  funereal  bed,  that  bed  which,  at  its  best,  had 
reminded  her  of  a  catafalque.  The  blinds  v.-ere  <Iowri, 
and  the  shadowj'  room  made  darker  by  the  deep  brown 
of  the  oak  panelhng.  'ii:e  wide  and  lofty  fireplace 
looked  like  the  entrance  to  a  cavei'n. 

'■'  .Come  hi.  Lady  Perriam,"  said  Mr.  Bain,  looking 
back  at  her,  wondering  at  this  show  of  weakness  in  one 
who  had  seemed  so  firm.  "  I  want  you  to  be  present 
when  I  open  Sir  Aubrey's  desk."  I 

She  followed  him  into  tlie  room,  shivering  in  spite 
of  herself,  and  drew  near  the  table  on  v^hich  the  desk 
stood.    It  >\  is. close  beside  that  awful  bed. 

"  So,  mj  lady,"' thought  Shadiach,  noting  her  look 
of  hoi'ipr,  "1  have  found  out  your  weak  point,  have 
I  ?  This  averiSion  to  bo  reminded  of  his  death  looks 
like  remorse  for  some  wrong  done  to  your  htisband 
during  his  life."  . 

He  opened  the  desk  with  the  key  given  him  by  Lady 
Perriam,  fouiid  the  will  in'  a  sealed  envelope,  en- 
dorsed, and  bearing  the  date  which  Mr.  Bain  remem- 
bered as  the  Vlat'e  of  its  execution.  He  looked  .through 
the  )iapci-s  care-fully,  and- found  no  other  -ivill,  not  so 
much  as  a  codiell. 

"  And  now,  Lady  Perriam,"  said  the  steward,  turning 
to  lier  as  he  locked  the  desk,  tell  me  a  little  about 
my  kind  employer's  death,  I  have  heard  not^.irig  yet 
beyond  the  one  fact  .that  we  have  lost  him."  i 


"  I  can  tell  you  little  more,  except  that  his  death 
was  sudden,  awfully  sudden.  I  went  to  his  bedside 
and  found  him  dead." 

"  At  what  time  ?" 

"  A  little  after  midnight." 

"  You  were  up  late  that  night,  then  f  said  ths 

steward  wonderingly.  Midnight  was  an  unholy  hour 
in  the  sight  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Monk- 
hampton. 

"  I  *m  always  up  late,"  answered  Lady  Perriam.  "  I 
am  not  a  good  sleeper,  and  sit  up  late  in  my  dressing 
room,  reajfling.  I  had  been  reading  rather  later  than 
usual  that  night,  and  went  into  Sir  Aubrey's  room  tc 
see  that  he  was  yuiet  and  comfortable,  as  I  always  did, 
before  I  went  to  bed." 

"And  you  found  him  dead?" 

"  Yes.  Pray  den  t  ask  me  to  enter  into  details.  Th« 
shock  was  too  dreadful  to  be  forgotten.  The  horror  ol 
that  moment  haunts  me  day  and  night." 

"  Is  that  why  j'ou  have  changed  j'oiir  rooms  !"  asked 
Mr.  Bain.  He  was  not  afraid  of  questioning  her  now 
not  even  of  pressing  home  questions,  now  that  he  had 
found  the  weak  spot  in  her  armoui.". 

"  Yes,  the  association  wa.s  too  painful." 

"  Was  no  one  with  Sir  Aubrev  at  the  time  of  hii 
death?" 

"  No  one.    Mr,=.  Carter  left  him  for  the  night  aboul 
an  hour  before  I  went  into  the  room.  ' 
"  AV'-'^re  wfis  Cbnpelain  ?" 

"  He  had  had  an  attack  of  tha  gout,  and  was  con» 
fined  to  his  room." 

"  l")id  any  one  go  for  the  doctor  i" 

"  Yes  ;  we  gave  the  alarm  at  once,  and  one  of  th< 
grooms  went  for  Mr.  Stimpsop,  who  came  before  morn- 
ing. He  said  Sir  Aubrey's  heart  must  have  be?n  af- 
fected." J 

"  There  was  no  coroner's  inquest-" 

"  ivo.  I\[r.  Stimpson  did  not  consider  it  a  case  foi 
an  inquest,  though  death  came  unexpectedly  at  last. 
Sir  Aubrey  had  lieen  so  long  ailing  that  it  could 
hardly  be  considered  sudden  death.  Mr.  Stimpson 
gave  the  proper  iioti*^  to  the  registrar.  He  was  very 
kind  and  took  all  the  trouble  off'  my  hands." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


P.ELIGIOUS  RIOTS  IN  MEXICO. 
According  to  a  letter  fn  in  Arcos,  iu  Mexico,  pub- 
lished by  the  Coloyne  Oiuetie,  a  rebellitjn  broke  out  ot 
the  .  1st  of  November  at  Zinacantapec,  near  Toluca. 
The  i-eason  of  it  was  the  demand  for  recognition  of  the 
new  laws  concerning  civil  marriage,  the  keeping  of  the 
civil  registers,  kc,  from  e-\-ery  State  and  town  ofiicial 
|Vt  Zinacantapec  they  all  refused,  and  the  Comm-aua! 
Council  ceased,  therefore,  to  exist.  Three  citizens 
sent  there  by  iho  Government  from  Toluca,  ia  ordei 
to  forci  a  Communal  Council,  were  murdered  on  th« 
day  of  their  arrival  in  a  horrible  manner,  under  th« 
pretext  th^,!  they  were  Protestants.  The  cry  of  the 
sedition?  is  "  Mve  la  religion  y  mueran  los  blancos  y 
.Protestautes  !"  The  number  of  rebellious  Indians  at 
Zinacantapec  is  estimated  at  fi-om  S,000  to  4,000.  The 
Oovernment  took  energetic  mciisures.  Tioops  were 
pent  from  Tuluca,  and  after  a  bloody  combat  of  several 
hours  the  i\  illage  wa  ^  taken  by  storm,  twenty  of  the 
principal  in.stigators.  ^vere  shot  immediatel_y,  and  a 
crowd  of  prisoners  sent  to  Toiucfl,  where,  hanging  anc 
shooting  were  continued.  Through  the  ]niionera  il 
\\;as  loamcil  th:itthe  coniipirac\'  had  numerous  ramifica- 
tions, imme  '.lately  alter  the  Indians  of  '\'allo  anc 
Temmciugo  roac,  and  on  the  otii  ihoie  ^ol 
Tcgupilco  and  Temascaltepec,  probably  in  unqler- 
stiimiing  with  the  rest.  Those  of  Tegupilcc 
marched  to  Temascaltepec,  where  the  prefect,  thi 
rent  administrator,  and  a  third  ofiicial  were  murderec' 
iu  a  horrible  manner.  Since  that  time  much  cautiot 
is  used  here  and  ia  the  localities  immeiHately  adjacent 
A  rising  of  the  Indians  here  and  in  the  neighbom-inj 
villagCo  in  uni^  -ii  with  tiiose  of  the  vicinity  of  .-^ultepoc 
is  feared.  The  correspondent  adds  : — Nothiug  certiun 
is  known  as  yet,  and  i  do  not  believe  that  our  Indians 
will  rise  alone,  but  it  maybe  that  gn  the  arrival  of  the 
others  they  will  make  common  cause  with  them.  They 
have  been  'incited  enough  by  the  priest^^  Jt'rom 
!^exico  and  Toluca  all  disposable  troops  Haj'.i.been 
sent  to  the  menaced  points.  Till  now  we  know  no- 
thing certain  of  their  success.  Toluca  and  the  way  to 
i\Iexico  are  denuded  complct-?ly  of  troops.  I  .••tillbopc 
chat  if  the  Government  continues  to,  act  with  it^  lirs.)  ' 
euei*gy,  the  insurrection  will  be  soon  lo;aliss?d'.  sxui  ' 
ended,  and  that  ouj:.ludians_wiil  jcmain  quiet. 

PERAMliUl-lTORS. — P.  LeJ'nriri(;e,  nio-jufacturcr,  32  Aniiei)3 
street,  and  32  Lower  Ormond-quay.  ti.ii. — Kep-aii-s  prouijitl; 
executed.  1.5.iJ0 


^THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


"  THE  EMPEROR  WILLIAJH  AilD  THE  VISION 
OF  "  THE  WHITE  LADY." 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  writes, 
under  date  December  28  : — There  is  a  good  deal  of 
myBtery  about -the  illneaa  of  the  Emperor,  and  I  sus- 
pect the  bulletins  of  the  Official  Journal  are  a  little 
Jesuitical.  .It]  will  bejrecollected  that  his  indisposi- 
tion was  announced  soon  after  the  retnrn  from  Vienna. 
From  that  time  down  to  the  end  of  November  he  was 
confined  to  the  house,  and  part  of  the  time  to  his  bed  ; 
and  was  even  compelled,  during  a  short  period,  to  a'b- 
stiin  wholly  from  work.  Then  he  improved  a  little, 
and  for  several  days  took  short  drives.  But  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  as  it  appears,  he  caught  a  severe  Cold, 
and  at. once  relapsed  into  his  former  condition  of  semi- 
illness.  For  a  month  he  has  not  been  outside  of  the 
Palace.  He  was  not  permitted  to  be  present  at  the 
funeral  of  the  Queen  Dowager  Elizabeth,  much  as  he 
was  attached  to  her  ;  and,  still  more  cruel  fate,  on 
Christmas  Day  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  climb  one 
flight  of  stairs  to  the  apartments  where  the  royal  fa- 
mily held  their  holiday  gathering.  The  servants 
brought  the  old  veteran's  pifta  down  to  him  in  his  own 
rooms.  He  attends  daily  to  the  most  pressing  official 
business,  and  only  such,  and  I  think  passes  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  bed.  The  Press,  the  physicians,  and 
the  officials  refuse  to  confess  that  his  Majesty  is  ill,  or 
a  Biifferer  from  anything  more  serious  than  a  severe 
cold,  developed  into  a  slight  bronchial  affection.  In 
spite  of  their  cheering  assurance,  however,  I  think  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  hij  system  is  gravely  enfeebled. 
Within  a  day  or  two  there  has  been  an  improvement. 
The  last  bulletin  announces  that  the  asthma  is  pursu- 
ing its  regular  course,  and  that  his  Majesty's  progress 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  As  I  have  said,  these 
bulletins  are  sometimes  a  little  equivocal,  never,  at 
least,  stating  the  case  worse  than  it  is  ;  but  the 
above  statement  agrees  with  my  own  information. 
The  most  sanguine  think  that  the  patient  will 
Boon  be  completely  restored,  and  in  a  condi- 
tion to  go  through  the  winter  as  successfully  as 
the  youngest  of  us.  This  is,  perhaps,  as  good  news  as 
we  ought  to  expect.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  ominous 
for  many  that  flie  White  Lady  has  lately  been  seen  at 
the  Castle.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  legend  of  the  White 
Lady  of  Berlin  Castle  ?  Many,  many  years  ago  there 
was  a  Hohenzollern  Princess,  a  widow  with  two  child- 
ren, who  fell  in  love  with—"  became  enamoured  of" 
Is,  perhaps,  a  more  courtly  phrase — a  foreign  Prince, 
rich,  handsome,  and  brave.  She  sent  him  a  propo- 
sition of  marriage.  But  this  brave  and  handsome 
Prince  .declined  her  suit,  explaining  that  "  four  eyes" 
Btbod  between  him  and  acceptance.  He  referred  to 
hla  a^ed  parents,  whom  ho  was  unwilling  to  leave,  or 
whose  consent  he  could  not  obtain — the  versions  of 
the  legend  vary  a  little  here.  But  the  Princess  under- 
stood hin»  to  refer  to  the  four  eyes  of  her  two 
children — to  his  unwillingness,  in  iaot,  to  become  a 
Btepiather.  So,  like  Kichard  111.^  ghe  promptly 
suffocated  the  infant  obstacles,  and  wrote  to  her 
lover  that  the  way  was  clesJ^-  He  was  stricken 
with,  horror  at  the  cruel  deed.  He  revealed  her 
fatal  mistake  to  her,  and  died  cursing  her  blood- 
thirsty rashness.  The  Princess,  in  her  turn,  was 
overwhelmed  with  remorse.  After  lingering  a  day  or 
two  in  indescribable  anguish,  she  too  died,  and 
was  buried  .under  the  old  castle  at  Berlin.  But  not  to 
rest  quietly'  in  her  unhappy  grave.  At  rare  intervals 
she  appears  at  midnight,  clad  in  white,  gliding  ghost- 
like about  the  castle  ;  and  the  apparition  always  fore- 
bodes the  death  of  some  member  of  the  Hohenzollern 
family.  The  AVhite  Lady  has  been  seen  three  times 
within  about  a  year,  once  in  October  last  year,  just 
before  the  death  of  Prince  Albrecht  ;  last  spring  again 
to  announce  the  end  of  Prince  Adalbert  ;  and  the  last 
time,  while  Queen  Elizabeht  lay  on  her  death-bed. 
There  is,  however,  some  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the 
last  visit.  The  Queen  Dowager  was  not  a  bom  Hohen- 
zollern, and  the  doctors  are  not  certain  thit  her  death 
can  be  regarded  as  the  answer  to  the  'White  Lady's, 
appearance.  If  not,  there  is  yet  another  victim  to  be 
expected,  and  the  superstitious  knowwhat  thatmeans. 
The  professors  of  the  University  are  tryingto  solve  this 

knotty  problem,  and  you  shall  know  the  result  at  the 
eariiest  moment. 


Wcddinfl,  Christening,  and  Reception  Cakes  of 
evary  description  and  newea  design.  P.  Qafiney,  6  Parlla- 
ment-streat.  N.B  — Deliver?  by  ti-ain  uu}  jaa  6j6tj  tiurM 


EPITAPHIANA. 

[Specially  contributed.] 

On  a  brass  tablet  in  Willaston  Chapel,  Ehrop- 
shire  :— 

I'he  old,  old,  very  old  man, 
Thomas  Parr, 
Was  born  at  the  Glya, 
Within  this  Chapelry  of  Great  Willaslon, 
And  Parish  of  Alberbury, 
In  the  county  of  Salop, 
In  the  yeai-  of  our  Lord,  14H3. 
He  lived  in  the  reigns  of  ten  Kings  and  Queens  of  Eng- 
land, viz.:— K.  Edw.  4,  K.  Edwd.  5,  K.  Rich.  3,  K. 
Hen.  7th,  K.  Hen.  8th,  K.  Edwd.  6th,  Q,.  Mary, 
Q.  Elizabeth,  K.  James  1.,  and  K.  Charles  1. 
Died  the  l:3th, 
And  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey 
On  the  15th  of  November,  1635, 
Aged  152  years  and  9  months. 

The  inscription  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  very  simi- 
lar to  the  above. 
On  an  epicure  : — 

At  length,  my  friends,  the  feast  of  life  Is  o'er; 
I've  eat  sufficient,  I  can  drink  no  more. 
My  night  is  come  ;  I've  spent  a  jovial  day ; 
'Tis  time  to  part;  but,  oh!  what  is  to  pay  ? 

Tiverton  Church,  Devonshire.  On  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire  and  his  wife  : — 

Ho  !  ho !  who  lies  here  ? 

'Tis  I,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire, 

With  Kate,  my  wife,  to  me  full  dear ; 

We  lived  together  tifty-five  year. 

That  we  spent  we  had, 

That  we  left  we  lost, 

That  we  gave  we  have. 

On  a  quarrelsome  man  : — ■ 

Beneath  this  stone  lies  one  whose  life 
Was  spent  in  quarrels  and  in  strifa 
Wnke  not  his  spirit  from  its  rest, 
For  when  he  slept  the  vrorld  was  blest. 

On  Captain  Jones,  a  great  traveller  and  story- 
teUer  :— 

Tread  softly,  mortals,  o'er  the  bones 
Of  the  world's  wonder — Captain  Jones, 
■Who  told  his  glorious  deeds  to  many. 
But  never  was  believed  by  any. 
Posterity,  let  this  suffice  : 
He  swore  all's  true,  yet  here  he  lies. 

On  Lady  Molesworth,  who  was  burned  to  death  by 
a  fire  which  broke  out  in  her  dwelling-house,  London, 
6th  May,  1763  :  ■ 

A  peerless  matron,  pride  of  female  life. 

In  ev'ry  state,  as  widow,  maid,  or  wife, 

■Who,  wedded  to  threescore,  preserved  her  fame ; 

She  lived  a  phoenix,  and  expired  In  flame. 

Epitaph  written  by  Herrick,  upon  Ben  Jonson  ; — 
Here  lies  Ben  Jonson  with  the  rest 
Of  the  poets,  but  the  best. 
Reader,  wouldst  thou  more  have  known } 
Ask  his  story,  not  this  stone ; 
That  will  speak  what  this  can't  tell 
Of  his  glory.    So  farewell. 

On  Mr.  Box  :— 

Here  lies  one  Box' within  another, 
'The  one  of  wood  was  very  good,  > 
We  cannot  say  so  much  for  t'other. 

On  a  linen  draper  : — 

Cottons  and  cambrics,  all  adieu. 

And  muslins,  too,  farewell ; 
Plain,  striped,  and  figured,  old  and  Mfw, 
'  Three-quarters,  yard,  and  ell ; 
By  nail  and  yard  I  ve  measured  ye. 

As  customers  inclined  ; 
The  church-yard  now  has  measured  me, 

And  naiU  my  coffin  bind. 

On  Mr.  Peck 

Here  lies  a  Peck  which  some  men  say. 
Was  first  of  all  a  Peck  of  clay  ; 
This,  wrought  with  skill  divine,  while  fTMh, 
'      Became  a  curious  Peck  of  flesh  : 

Through  various  forms  its  Maker  ran. 
Then,  adding  breath,  made  Peck  a  Tnnn. 
Full  sixty  years  Peck  felt  life's  bubbles. 
Till  Death  relieved  a  Peek  of  troubles  ; 
Thus  feM  poor  Peck,  as  all  things  must, 
And  here  he  Ues— a  Peck  of  dust. 

On  a^wife  : — 

I  laid  my  wife  beneath  this  stone 
For  her  repose  and  for  my  own. 


A  Mentone  correspondent  says  : — "This  is  the 
place  to  come  to.  Up  at  sis,  throw  open  the  windows 
to  let  in  the  balmy  breezes  wafted  over  olive,  lemon, 
orange,  and  other  trees,  not  forgetting  the  aromatic 
pepper.  'Windows  open  from  morning  till  night; 
ladies  sitting  in  the  garden  without  shawls  ;  gera- 
niums in  full  bloom,  twenty  feet  high,  butterflies, 
hot-house  plants  in  the  open  air  ;  a  high  alpaca  um- 
brella, lined  with  green  silk — a  comfort  when  walking 
ia  Uie  euoEbiaej  hfie,  iadeed,  we  £et  the  Mi^lZ- 


AUSTRALIAN  GOLD  MINiyO. 
The  Melbourne  Argus  states  that  gold  mining  wa* 
carried  on  steadily  and  successfully  during  the  monti 
of  November.  The  yields,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
are  quite  equal  to  the  averages  that  ha'we  been  recorded 
the  last  few  years,  and  so  long  as  they  evince  no  fail« 
ing  off,  it  may  be  said  that  the  industry  is  becoming 
individually  much  more  profitable.  For  some  yearj 
past  there  has  been  a  constant  diminution  in  tha 
number  of  miners  actually  at  work,  owing  principally 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  them  left  mining  to  settla 
I  down  on  the  land,  or  follow  trades?  and  other  occupa- 
:  tions.  The  natural  consequence  to  be  expected  from 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  miners  was  a  large  re« 
duction  in  the  yield  of  gold,  which,  however,  has  niS 
taken  place,  so  far  at  least  as  the  bst  two  or  threa 
years  were  concerned,  the  average  yields  for  each  in< 
dividual  miner  having  been  so  much  more  than  for« 
merly  that  they  have  kept  up  the.total  retiima  to  an 
amount  equal  to  what  was  obtained  from  a  greater 
number  of  miners  several  years  ago.  The  increased 
yield,  as  compared  with  the  miners  employed,  is  due 
to  the  great  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
development  of  quartz-mining  by  the  successive  dis- 
covery for  a  long  time  past  of  new  quartz  reefs  and 
the  improvements  and  extensions  which  have  been 
added  to  the  machinery  employed  for  crushing  and 
extracting  gold  from  quartz-stone.  '  The  quart/ 
mining  industry  has  now  indeed  attained  to  such 
dimensiona  that  the  returns  from  it  exceed  thos4 
from  alluvial  mining,  which  was  the  original  and, 
until  recently,  the  principal  mode  of  obtaining 
gold.  Scarcely  a  month  ever  passe^^T)y  withouB 
beariiig  its  testimony  to  the  increase  of  ^'ijitz- mining 
by  the  record  of  a  new  discovery  of  a  gold  bear- 
ing quartz  reef,  either  in  a  well-known  quartz  dia* 
trict,  or  in  a  district  where  previously  quartz-mining, 
if  followed  at  all,  was  only  carried  on  tentatively, 
Sandhurst  especially  has  been  very  remarkable  for  tha 
great  strides  made  there  in  quartz-mining  during  tha 
last  three  or  four  years,  and  it  has  been  mainly 
through  the  reefs  which  appear  to  run  in  and  around 
the  city  of  Sandhurst  itself  that  the  yield  of  gold  hai 
been  kept  up,  notwithstanding  the  falling  off  in  ths 
number  of  miners  employed  in  tJie  colony.  The  ac* 
coimts  frpm  Stowell,  the  quartz-mining  district  which 
is  second  in  importance  in  the  colony, -are  also  en< 
couraging,  as  from  time  to  time  new  reefs  are  found, 
each  of  which  shows  the  richness  of  the  country  t'nere« 
abouts  in  quartz  gold.  It  is  now  considered  by  many 
that  Stawell  will  in  the  long  run  be  quite  as  good  a 
quartz  district  as  Sandhurst.  Quite  recently,  too, 
Blackwood — which  is  situated  in  the  Ballarat  districty 
but  a  long  distance  from  the  city  of  Ballarat — haj 
come  prominently  into  notice  in  consequence  of  tha 
very  rich  returns  from  some  of  its  quartz  reefs,  espe« 
cially  one  iu  the  Sultan  claim.  The  last  return  oi 
that  claim  iVas  at  the  rate  of  12oz.  of  gold  per  toe 
from  290  tons  of  stone,  and  it  is  said  the  companj 
have  many  years  of  profitable  work  before  them. ,  On 
Ballarat  itself,  which  hns  been  perhaps  the  ric'nes-i 
alluvial-mining  district  in  the  world,  attention  is  now 
being  constantly  directe  i  to  quartz-mining,  in  soma 
instances  with  success,  and  it  is  hoped  and  beheved 
that  Ballarat  wUl  yet  be  a  great  quartz-mining  town. 
A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  great  rush  to  some  new 
alluvial  diggings  at  Lai  Lai,  near  BaUa-at,  and  it  was 
said  that  a  fair  quantity  'of  fine  gold  and  nuggets  wers 
obtained  there,  one  of  the  latter  being  of  the  weight  of  iO 
oz.  The  total  quantity  of  gold  exported  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  year  to  the  11th  ultimo  was,  a/:- 
cording  to  the  customs  returns,  l,04S,087oz.,  of  which 
102,256oz,  was  transshipped  from  New  Zealand.  The 
total  exports  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last, 
year  amounted  to  1,042, 83Soz.,  of  which  99,391o2.  was 
the  produce  of  New  Zealand. 


The  Manchester  I'zamintr  says  : — "  We  printed  the 
other  day  a  paragraph  recording  an  attempt  to  rob  the 
house  of  a  clergyman  in  Staftord,  and  the  frustration 
of  that  attempt  by  the  bravery  of  the  cook.  On  the 
case  being  investigated,  ix,  was  found  that  there  was 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  story  of  the  burglar's 
visit  had  been  concocted  by  the  reputed  heroine,  and 
she  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  stealmg  the  small 
sum  of  money  which  it  was  supposed  formed  the  sole 
booty  of  the  '  masked  robber.'  The  suspicions  against 
the  girl  have  been  confirmed  by  a  letter  which  sh?  his 
written  to  her  employer,  confessing  her  guilt  and  ask- 
ing forgiveness.  She  will  'be  brought  betora  the  ma- 
^gietratfls^a  th«  charge  of  theffi 
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COMING  FASHIONS. 

The  new  year's  fashions,  while  retaining  in  many 
respects  the  innovations  and  alterations  of  the  past 
pear,  have,  says  Le  Pallet,  greatly  improved  in  judi- 
■  tious  combination  of  colour.  The  vexed  question  of 
jhort  or  long  costumes  for  outdoor  wear  is  definitely 
iecided,  and  will  accommodate  all  tastes.  *Dresses 
jtrictly  reserved  for  walking  only  will  be  made  to  quite 
tlear  the'ground,but  will  only  do  so  by  an  inch  or  two, 
just  sT.ifficient  to  keep  them  from  the  dirt.  Skirts  in- 
tended to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  in  and  out-door 
morning  dresses  will  be  cut  only  to  ti  ain  very  slightly, 
ind  can  be  raised  quite  sufficiently  for  walking,  and, 
It  the  same  time,  elegantly  draped  by  the  aid  of  three 
patent  hooks  and  eyes — one  in  the  centre  of  the 
back,  the  others  at  each  side.  If  properly  arranged, 
this  gives  quite  the  appearance  of  a  short  dress, 
and  hangs  straight  all  round.  Simple  morning 
ikirts  for  home  wear  are  very  slightly  trained.  The 
elaborate  robes  de  chambre,  some  of  which  are  made  so 
slegantly  as  to  admit  of  their  being  worn  all  day  in 
sase  of  the  wearer  not  going  out,  are  made  much  longer 
&nd  fuller.  Carriage  and  visiting  toilettes  are  all  made 
tvith  trained  skirts  ;  all  evening  .dresses  also,  though 
dancing  skirts  are  not  nearly  so  long  as  dinner  dresses 
or  those  worn  at  balls  by  ladies  who  do  not  dance.  In 
every  case  the  train  does  not  commence  so  forward 
as  those  worn  last  year,  the  tablier  breadth  and  the 
gore  at  each  side  only  touching  the  ground  ;  all  the 
length  and  fulness  being  reserved  for  the  back  plain 
breadths. 

We  have  been  long  threatened  with  the  decadence 
of  pouffs^nd  tunics  ;  but  both  these  styles  still  obtain 
and  are  likely  to  do  so.  One  of  the  new'est  tunics  is 
called  the  "Anne  d'Autriche  ;"  it  has  a  round  tablier 
Sraped  at^fflch  side,  and  two  very  wide  sash  ends  at 
the  back.  It  is  made  of  black  silk,  embi-oidered  d 
I'Anglaise — that  iSj  open  embroidery  in  the  form  of 
wheels,  filled  itp  with  lace  stitch.  The  edges  are  scal- 
loped and  finished  with  a  round  button-hole  edge  in 
thick  silk.  These  tunics  are  very  eft'ective  over  any 
coloured  skirt.  All  outdoor  dresses  are  made  with 
tunics  of  some  kind.  One  new  and  elegant  shape  has 
A  square  tablier,  flat  in  front,  fastened  on  one  bid«  by 
large  buttons  and  button-holes.  The  back  bi-eadths 
are  raised  en  pouff,  rounded  at  the  sides,  and  gathered 
in  the  centre  only  so  as  to  throw  the  fulness  at  each 
side.  The  pouiFs  made  in  the  skirts,  on  the  contrary, 
have  all  the  fulness  tlirown  to  the  back  ;  an  elastic  fas- 
tened from  one  side  to  another  underueath. 

Symmetry  is  certainly  not  much  attended  to  in 
either  the  trimmings  or  cut  of  dresses.  Skirts  are  not 
only  trimmed  ditfeiently  at  the  front  and  back,  but 
the  two  sides  are  unlike.  A  handsome  revers  and 
quiUe  is  sometimes  disposed  on  one  side,  the  other  left 
plain.  In  tiie  draping  of  tunics  this  also  occurs,  the 
Vonic  being  raided  at  one  side  only.  Sometimes  the 
Bftck  breadths  are  cut  iuto  two  points,  like  the  corners  ' 
oz  a  *hawl,  and  these  are  loosely  tied  together,  or 
fficsjvn  through  a  buckle. 

Bows  are  njuch  used  as  ornaments  on  dresses.  In- 
stead of  having  a  traverse  of  the  same,  they  are  gene- 
rally drawn  thi-ough  a  buckle.  Of  these  there  is  as 
great  a  variety  of  style,  material,  and  size  as  there  is 
with  the  buttons  so  much  worn.  Bright  steel,  cut 
Bteel,  marquisettes,  silver  (plain  or  oxydized)  jet 
■nd  mother-of-pearl,  are  the  favourites  ;  gold  and 
jewelled  buttons  or  buckles  are  reserved  for  evening 
■wear. 

Velvet  and  Telveteen  trimmings  are  very  fasionable, 
and  suitable  to  the  season,  Velvet  is  used  for  the 
(i.her  matericils,  but  good  velveteen  is  much  worn  in 
Pi»ris  by  the  elite.  Many  cloth  and  woollen  fabric 
skirts  are  trimmed  with  broad  biais  bands  of  velveteen, 
arranged  differently  on  the  back  and  tablier.  Velvet 
.skirtifcare  very  'mMch  worn.  They  are,  though  an 
hve,  a  very  useful  item  in  a  wardrobe,  as  they 
worn  with  different '  coloured  polonaises  or 
t^THG-^!.  In  the  latter  case,  the  sleeves  and  gilet  must 
be  the  same  as  the  tunic,  which  should  be  lighter  than 
the  underskirt,  and  accompanied  by  asleevelesa  velvet 
veste. 

Silk  is  very  little  worn  out  of  doors,  except  for 
visiting  toilettes  ;  in  fact,  the  grand  genre  of  the  day 
!s  to  reserve  the  moat  esj)ensive  looking  m.aterials — 
whatever  they  may  be  in  reality — for  indoor  and  car- 
jiiige  wear.  Silk  damas,  a  very  rich  and  supple  mate- 
rial, is  very  much  in  favour  ;  and,  with  the  rapid  ten- 
dency, of  'indoor  dress  towards  the  "  Louis  XIII." 
period,  no  fabric  can  be  more  suitable.  The  dresses 
iij  this  style  are  made  with  long  trained  pliin  skirts, 
':peii  from  the  wai.Tt  over  a  very  narrow  tabher  of  dif- 
ferent material.  Plastron  and  sleeves  the  same  as  the 
tablier  :  the  rest  of  the  bodice  of  damas.    In  fact,  the 


I  fashions  of  that  time  are  so  closely  copied  by  some  of 
the  principal  modistes,  that  their  toilettes  would,  in 
many  cases,  serve  for  fancy  dresses. 

Bodices  are  mostly  d  basques  ^roints  are  considered 
more  babilW  for  evening  wear),  and  of  these  basques 
there  is  aii  eiioraious  Variety,  the  coat-tail,  or  habit 
basque,  '  c'ug  much  the  most  distingue  and  novel. 
They  aie  just  in  the  form  at  the  back  of  a  gentleman'8 
dress  coat ;  the  sides  are  much  shorter,  and  the  fronts 
are  generally  cut  with  waistcoat  points.  The  lace  frills 
round  the  neck  and  shouldei'3  of  low  and  half-low 
bodices  are  much  worn.  They  are  al  ways  deeper  at  the 
back,  and  are  kept  in  their  place  by  a  very  line  wire, 
such  as  is  tised  for  flowers.  A  very  pretty  fashion  of 
wearing  small  ruil's  round  the  throat  with  low  dresses 
is  in  vogue.  They  are  made  of  ribbon,  velvet, 
or  a  biais  of  satin  or  silk,  with  a  plaiting  of  lace 
at  the  edge,  and  tied  at  \hs  back.  High  bodices  are 
still  made  with  revers.  If  high  to  the  throat  they  al- 
ways have  a  plaiting  or  some  similar  ornament  of  the 
same  material  round  the  throat.  The  most  fashionable 
and  becoming  is  a  plaiting  coming  nearly  round  to  the 
front,  and  ending  in  two  revers.  For  more  habil^es 
toilettes,  the  large  open  sleeves  are  worn.  Those  for 
square-cut  bodices  seldom  reach  below  the  elbow. 
They  are  coat-shape  to  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  then 
finish  with  a  graduated  frill  hanging  over  the  arm,  or 
an  upright  parement,  such  as  a  mousquetaire  cuff 
turned  upwards. 

There  are  some  beautiful  new  shades  of  colour  lately 
introduced.  Among  the  greens,  mer  orage,  moss,  pis- 
tache,  dragon,  thyme,  mozelle,  bronze  ;  in  blues,  hiron- 
delle  (a  very  dark  black  blue\  sapphire,  Chambord,  Ce- 
ladon ;  of  the  dark  colours  (which  are  most  worn  out 
of  doors  by  our  eh?gantes  light  ones  being  reserved  for 
indoor  and  evening  wear),  tete  de  negre,  moine  (or  In- 
dian chestnut),  onyx,  black  plum,  and  amethyst. 


TWENTY-ONE. 

A  minor  yesterday, 

To.-day  a  man  in  years. 
Shall  I  look  far  away. 

Through  telescopes  of  tears, 
'  Or  gaze  with  hopeful  light 

At  temples  in  the  sua. 
Because  a  day  and  night 

Have  made  me  twenty-one^ 

'Tia  little  that  I  know, 

The  past  with  grief  I  scan  ; 
But  I  would  wiser  grow, 

And  be  Indeed  a  man. 
The  wisest  of  the  wise, 

A  sad  career  may  run, 
Seduced  by  pretty  lies, 

Though  more  than  twenty-one. 

This  is  the  time  to  turn 

A  leaf  in  history  ;  ^ 
With  honest  hands  1  11  earn 

The  bread  of  industry. 
And  store  my  mind  with  thought 

When  daily  tasks  are  done. 
Thankful  for  lessons  taught ; 

For  I  am  twenty-one. 

The  ballot  that  I  cast 

Shan  have  a  thought  within. 
The  banner  at  my  mast 

Shall  wear  no  stain  of  stn  ; 
I  hope  for  strength  and  grace 

The  path  of  sin  to  shuji. 
While  I  renew  the  race 

Of  life  at  twenty-one. 

THE  CONVICT  PRISONS  IN  FRANCE. 
The  Paris  journals  state  that  the  convict  prisons  at 
Toulon  and  other  places  have  been  finally  done  with|; 
it  has  therefore  become  necessary  to  establish  depots 
for  the  custody  of  those  who  are  condemned  to  penal 
servitude  pending  their  departure  fur  New  Caledonia. 
The  French  Government  has  resolved  to  create  two 
large  prisons,  the  most  important  of  which  wiU  be  the 
citadel  of  St.  Martin-de-R6.  This  is  now  being  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  intended  to  despatch 
thither  all  prisoners  sentenced  to  transportation,  whence 
they  will  be  sent  to  their  destination.  A  transport 
vessel  will  leave  St.  Martin-de-R6  for  New  Caledonia 
every  three  months,  and  no  convict  will  remain  at  the 
depot  for  more  than  that  period.  The  second  estab- 
lishment wiU  be  at  Avignon,  and  will  be  used  as  a  sort 
of  hospital  for  the  temporary  detention  of  those  pri- 
soners who  are  not  in  a  fit  state  of  health  to  undergo' 
a  long  voyage.  The  Mcmiteur  oi/Sew  Caledonia  of  the 
1st  of  October- states' that  the  number  of  poUtical 
convicts  there  on  that  date  was  3,174,  of  whom  2,443 
were  condemned  to  simple  deportation,  and  781  to 
undergo  their  sentence  in  a  fortified  place.  Of  the 
former,  218,  who  had  been  remarked  for  their  good 
conduct,  had  besn  authorised  to  leave  the  Isle  of  Pines 
and  to  settle  on  the  mainland. 


FEARFUL  TRAGEDY  IN  AM|;RICA. 
The  Boston  papers  publish  the  details  of  a  horrible 
murder  of  a  family  on  the  11th  ult.    The  family  con-* 
sisted  of  Gteorge  U.  Kimball,  his  wife,  and  his  step- 
daughter, the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Kimball  by  a  former 
husband.    They  resided  and  kept  boarders  in  a  mo- 
dest house  on  the  comer  of  Park  and  Common-.street3, 
Charlestown.    It  seemed  that  Mr.  Kimball  arose  at  his 
usual  hour  in  the  morning,  'and,  as  was  his  custom, 
proceeded  up  stairs  about  sis  o'clock  to  'arouse  the 
boarders.    Up  to  this  time  no  noise  had  been  heard  in 
the  house,  and  persons  who  must  have  been  pass- 
ing while  the  terrible  deeds  were  being  committed 
neither  heard  nor  saw  anything  to  attract  their  at- 
tention.   At  the  time  he  called  the  boarders  one  of 
them  remarked  that  he  thought  he  would  lie  a  while 
longer,  to  which  Mr.  Kimball  ^replied,  "  You  had  bet- 
ter come  down  now."    A  few  minutes  later  two  of 
the  boarders  went  down  together,  and  as  they  stepped 
to  the  door  of  the  parlour  they  discovered  Mr.  Kim- 
ball standing  in  the  sittingroom  beyond,  off  which  his 
chamber  opened,  in  his  night  dress,  and  with  a  teniho 
gash  in  his  throat,  from  which  the  blood  was  stream- 
ing, while  in  his  hand  he  held  an  open  razor.    Mr.  • 
Kimball,  on  seeing  his  boarders,  motioned  for  them 
with  the  razor  to  keep  back,  and,  not  caring  to  attempt 
to  disarm  him,  they  ran  speedily  out  into  the  strefet  to 
summon    the  police.     In    a    short    time  officers 
Green,  Webb,  and  Pearson  were  found,    and  the 
five  quickly  returned    to    the    house.    On  enter- 
ing the  sittingroom  a  horrible    sight  met  their 
gaze.    Upon  the  floor,  in  a  pool  of  blood,  lajr  the  un- 
fortunate man.    He  was  not  dead,  for  as  a  constable 
stepped  up  to  him  he  attempted  to  get  up,  at  the  sama 
time  exclaiming,  "  Get  out  of  here,  or  I  will  cut  you 
too."    He   then  fell  back,  weak  from  loss  of  blood. 
Two  constables  attempted  to  stanch  the  flow  of  blood, 
but  any  one  of  the  three  cuts  would  have  proved 
fatal,  and  in  five  minutes  after  the  officers  arrived  he 
was  dead.    On  entering  the  sittingroom  the  officers 
noticed  that  Mrs.  Kimball  was  still  in  bed,  apparently 
asleep;  but  upon  investigation  she -was  fouad  to  be 
dead.    There  were  no  marks  about?  her  person  to  show 
in  what'  manner        ^aid  been  murdered,  except  S 
slight  discoloi-ation  (BsbOuf  tJie  throat.  ^From  this  it  is 
supposed  that  she  was  "Strangled  to  death.    The  body 
lay  in  a  natural  position, 'With  the  hand»  crossed  upon 
the  bi-east,  and  the  oriJerly  appearance  of  the  bad" 
clothes  Bl»>)wed  that  the  murderer  spraag  oipon  her 
while  she  ■was  in  a  sound  sleep,  and  thafr  she  died  with 
scarcely  a  struggle.    A  handkerchief  coveted  with 
blood  stains  was  found  by  her  bedside,  which.iiad  evi- 
dently been  used  to  gag  and  prevent  her^outcry^ 
Search  was  then  made  for  the  daughter,  younj 
woman  of  about  17,  and  on  opening  the  doorHo  the 
bedroom  a  very  small  apartment  opening  out  of  th« 
parlour,  another  horrible  sight  met  the  officer.'^  gaze( 
which  caused  the  stoutest  heart  among  them  to*quail 
The  body  of  the  girl  was  found  lying  across  ttfte  bee 
with    her    throat    cut    from  ear  to  ear,  the  j^ead 
being    nearly    severed     from    the    body.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  bed  it  ia  thought  she  v.'as 
awakened    before     the    deed    'R'as  accomplished, 
and  strove  to  save  her  life,  but  without  avail.  This 
completed  the  horrible  picture,   no  attempt  being 
made  by  the  murderer  to  take  the  life  of  any  of  the 
boarders.    The  officers,  after  learning  the  extent  oi 
the  tragedy,  sent  for  the  coroner,  and  upon'iis  arrival 
two  notSs,  foimd  by.  the  pohce  upon  the  centre  table) 
were  handed  to  him,  which  gave  a  clue  to  the  whdj^e 
affair.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  most  important 
note,  which  was  written  upon  a  piece  of  letter  pafter, 
and  unstained  by  blood  ;— "  This  troubel  was  alLopn 
by  Riney  for  teUihg  her  some  things  that  was  \ifct 
true,  and  my  wife  scolding  every  time  that  I  wasueai 
her,  and  to-night.    When  We  went  to  bed  She  begur 
again,  and  finally  my  temper  got  the  Best  of  me, 
david  Nows  all  about  the  ti'oubel.    I  was  out  thare  A 
short  time  ago  and  told  Him.    rinda  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this.    Geo.  U.  Kimball."    'I  he  girl  was  on  the 
eve  of  marriage. 


BREAJiFAST.— ErPS  S  COCOA.— GRATEFUL  AND  QOMFORI 

INC.— "By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natur-il  laws  which 
govern  the  opemtions  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  tine  properties  of  well-selected 
cocoa,  ilr.  Epps  has  provided  oux  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heaT^ 
doctoi-s'  ijills." — "  Civil  Service  Gazette."  Made  simply  with 
boihng  water  or  Milt.  Each  packet  is  labelled — '-JaMEP 
Epps  S;  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London."  1062 

Manufacture  op  Cocoa,  Cacao ine,  a.vd  Chocolate.— 
"We  wUlnow  give  an  account  of  the  process  adopted  bj 
Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co.,  manufacturers  of  dieteuc  ar- 
ticles^ at  their  works  in  the  Euston-roaJj  London. — &ee.Aj> 
tide  m  Coistll's  Uouaehold  G^ide  ~ 
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FLOKINS  V.  HALF-CROWNS. 


The  Deputy  Master  of  the  Mint  has  just  is- 
sued a  circular  to  bankers  asking  their  advice  as 
to  whether  it  wcaild  be  desirable  to  continue  to 
6oin  florins  and  withdraw  half-crowns  gradually 
from  circulation,  as  is  being  done  at  present  ; 
whether,  after  twenty-four  years'  trial,  the  re- 
verse policy  of  ceasing  to  coin  forms  and  re- 
:onunencing  to  coin  half-crowns  should  now  be 
adopted,  or  whether  the  Mint  should  coin  and 
issue  both  simultaneously.  We  would  have  ima- 
gined that  little  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  opi- 
nion of  bankers  upon  the  point,  but  still  it  may 
be  as  well  to  have  it  re-elicited.  This  question  be- 
tween theTtiorin  and  the  half-crown  seems  to 
the  casual  observer  a  petty  one  enough,  involv- 
ing at  the  most  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the 
time-honoured  half-crown  for  "  tips"  and  simi- 
lar requirements,  for  which  purposes  certain 
thrifty  souls  always  deemed  the  florin  far  more 
desirable  than  its  older  rival.  But,  underlying 
such  trivialities  is  a  very  serious  and  important 
issue,  which,  for  at  least  the  present  generation, 
will  probably  be  decided  by  the  fate  of  the  florin. 
To  apprehend  its  importance  we  must  go  back 
some  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years,  and  ascer- 
tain why  the  florin  was  ever  coined  at  all.  We  must 
try  to  realise  the  bright  hopes  with  which  it  was 
Latrdduced,  the  bitter  and  unfair  attacks  which 
were  levelled  against  it,  the  neglect  and  almost 
disrepute  into  which  it  and  the  cause  of  which  it 
was  the  representative  sank,  and  from  which 
they  have  both  only  recently  emerged.  The 
florin  was  introduced  as  the  precursor  of  the  de- 
cimal system  of  coinage  in  this  country.  After 
protracted  debates,  after  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Conmions  and  Royal  Commis- 
sions almost  innumerable  had  investigated 
the  question,  the  florin  was  coined  as  the 
symbol  and  the  pledge  of  the  Legislature  to  give 
to  the  country  the  boon  of  a  simple,  easy,  com- 
prehensible system  of  money  notation  and  of 
accounts,  instead  of  the  present  complicated, 
cumbrous,  and  inconvenient  one.  We  do  not 
say  that  the  florin  is  the  best  theoretic  represen- 
tative of  the  decimal  system,  for  we  are  not  in- 
clined to  discuss  the  question  theoretically  at  all. 
But  though  the  ordinary  public  may  have  for- 
gotten it,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  florin 
■IS  the  representative  of  a  pledge  made  by  the 
Legislature  more  than  twenty  years  ago  to  in- 
troduce and  complete  a  reasonable  decimal 
system  for  this  country.  That  plrd';;e  remains 
unfulfilled  but  unwithdrawn,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  answers  to  the  present  circular  will  stimulate 
this  really  great  issue  into  life  again. 

The  history  of  this  decimal  question  is  a  curi- 
ous one,,  and  illustrates  the  ups  and  downs  of  a 
great  principle  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The 
arguments  in  its  favour  are  simply  unanswerable — 
the  weight  of  testimony  given  in  its  support  was 
extraordinary — so  decided  and  so  strong  that  it 
elicited  from  the  present  Prime  Minister  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  admission  that 
it  "was  "  altogether  irresistible."  All  men  who 
thought  on  the  subject  desired  the  change  ;  as 
touch  as  a  means  of  popular  education  as  a  great 
public  boon  and  convenience.  The  House  of 
Commons  pronounced  by  resolution  in  its  favour, 
and  declared  that  the  initiation  of  the  decimal 
system  by  the  issue  of  the  florin  was  "  eminently 
successful  and  satisfactory,"  and  that  a  further 
extension  of  the  system  would  be  of  public  ad- 
vantage." Every  thing  seemed  then  to  promise 
that  in  a  brief  period  the  decimal  scale  of  coins 
would  be  complete,  and  the  country  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  it,  when  suddenly  the  question  fell 
dead,  or  almost  so,  and  has  been  scai'cely 
heard  of  for  the  last  twenty  years.  After 
many  a  hard  and  well-fouglxt  battle  —  after 
an  up-hill  but  unsuccessful  fight,  just  as  the 
goal  of  victory  was  in  sight,  the  advocates  of  the 
decimal  system  aave  way — struck  down,  as  it  ap- 
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peared  to  all,  by  the  report  of  two  commissioners, 
who,  themselves,  seemed  half-undecided  as  to 
which  side  they  would  eventually  take.  The 
chairman  of  this  coiiiruission,  which  sat  in  1857, 
was  the  celebrated  Spring  Rice,  then  Lord  Mont- 
eagle,  but  he  resigned  before  the  final  report  was 
issued,  and  it  was  signed  only  by  Lord  Over- 
■stone  and  JVIr.  Hubbard.  The  public  were 
thunderstruck  ;  and  those  who  did  not  care  to 
study  the  question  for  themselves  began  to  think 
that  really  there  must,  after  all,  be  something 
rotten  in  the  principle,  seeing  thcit  its  advocates 
wei-o  so  easily  disheartened.  But  the  fact  was 
that  it  was  not  the  open  enemy,  hot-  internal 
division,  which  destroyed  the  cause  of  the  deci- 
malists  at  that  time.  They  were  split  up  into  the 
supporters  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  particu- 
lar scheme.  Each  opposed  the  other,  and  all  were 
so  far  successful  that  no  scheme  at  all  was  adopted. 
The  opportunity  was  lost,  and  for  twenty  years 
the  country  has  been  condemned  to  a  stupid  and 
senseless  system,  and  has  seen  every  nation  on 
the  Continent  defeating  it  in  a  branch  in  which 
it  should  be  facile  princeps — the  art  of  notating 
and  keeping  money  accounts.  The  Royal 
Commission,  appointed  in  1838,  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  restoration  of  the  standards 
destroyed  in  the  fire  which  consumed  the 
old  House  of  Commons,  was  so  struck  with  the 
necessity  of  simplifying  our  coins  and  accounts 
as  to  go  out  of  its  way  and  almost  exceed  its 
powers  in  pressing  upon  Government  the  desir- 
ability of  the.  adoption  of  a  decimal  system 
of  coinage,  and  urged  the  facility  with  which 
it  could  be  introduced.  Ever  since  then, 
this  question  has  been  before  the  pub- 
lic, yhe  1838  commission  stated  that  in  its  opi- 
nion "  no  single  change  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  a  Government  to  efiect  in  our  monitary  system, 
would  be  felt  by  all  classes  as  equally  beneficial 
with  this  when  the  temporary  inconveni- 
encies  attending  the  change  had  passed  away. " 
This  assertion  remains  as  forcibly  true  to-day 
as  it  was  when  made  thirty-two  years  ago.  In 
1843  another  commission  reported  in  favour  of 
the  decimal  system,  and  between  that  and  1857 
we  can  scarcely^  say  how  many  Committees,  Re- 
solutions of  the  House  of  Commons  and  investi- 
gations there  were  upon  the  subject. 

As  regards  the  florin  it  was  introduced  in 
1849  avowedly  as  a  step  in  the  decimal  scale — it 
being  the  tenth  or  decimal  part  of  the  pound. 
But  the  poor  florin  quickly  fell  into  disrepute, 
and  for  a  strange  reason.  The  customary  d.g 
or  F.  D  were  for  some  reason  omitted  from  the 
legend  on  the  new  coin.  The  opportunity  was 
seized  by  the  opponents  of  the  principle  to  raise 
an  outcry.  The  two  shilling  piece  was  dubbed  the 
"  Godless  florin,"  and  so  fierce  was  the  prejudice 
excited  that  the  first  issue,  as  most  of  our  read- 
ers are  aware,  had  actually  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  a  new  florin  larger  and  thinner  issued,  with 
the  accustomed  d.  o  and  i".  n  inscribed  thereon. 
This  single  error  probably  threw  back  the  in  • 
troduction  of  a  reasonable  system  ten  years  at 
least.  For  the  remainder  of  the  delay  decimal- 
ists  have  themselves  to  blame,  for  they  could  not 
agree  as  to  what  system  was  most  desirable,  and 
all  opposed  the  scheme  of  which  they  were  not 
themselves  the  advocates,  better  pleased  to  have 
none  at  all  than  a  rival  plan  adopted.  _ 

Another  thing  which  has  sadly  interfered  with 
the  consummation  of  a  much-needed  reform  has 
been  that  the  public  was  frightened  by  the  new 
names  andnew  systems  proposed,  and  commenced 
to  apprehend  that  all  this  meant  something  very 
formidable  instead  of  something  very  simple 
indeed,  and  wliich  involved  trouble  or  incon- 
venience to  none.  The  change  in  the  value  of 
a  coin  does  not  afi"ect  the  public,  who  almost 
immediately  become  accustomed  to  it.  The 
abolition  of  the  old  Irish  currency  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  English,  was,  according  to  Sir 
Richard  Griffith,  a  matter  of  days  and  gave  no 
inconvenience.  The  ordinary  laws  of  compe- 
tition and  the  ordinary  intelligence  which 
every   man    nossessed   of    any    money  at 
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all  has,  altogether  prevents  the  creation  of  any 
embarrassments  as  to  its  purchasing  value. 
The  English  pound  and  the  EngUsh  penny 
have  been  changed  in  value  times  with- 
out number.  Not  eo  in  name,  however. 
'When  we  attempt  to  teach  the  whole 
people  of  a  country  to  use  new,  and  to  them 
meaningless,  names  for  old  and  familiar  things 
we  fail.  Tliey  naturally  ctiafe  against  the  an- 
noyance, and  will  not  have  the  obnoxious 
change  forced  upon  them.  The  French  still 
talk  of  the  "  6ous"th&ugh  io  is  three-quarters  of 
a  century  since  it  was  abolished  ;  and  if  the 
pound,  or  the  penny,  or  the'^shilling  were  tomor- 
row done  away  with  by  law,  the  old  familiar 
names  would  not  be  driven  from  tiie  minds  or 
mouths  of  the  people  for  the  next  fifty  years. 
The  minds  of  most  ordinary  people  are  repelled 
by  the  very  idea  of  having  to  deal  in  mils  and 
cents,  and  dimes  or  Alberts,  or  ducats  or  Vic- 
torias, instead  of  the  names  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  from  their  childhood.  By  the 
association  of  these  new  names  will  the  idea  of  the 
decimal  principte,  many  have  got  an  equal  dis- 
like to  both.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the 
advantages  of  the  system — that  is  to  say,  the 
abolition  of  the  present  tedious,  troublesome, 
and  useless  division  by  twelve  to  convert  pence 
into  sliillings — can  be  attained  by  a  simple 
change,  which  involves  no  inconvenience — no 
alteration  in  the  nomenclature  of  tlie  coins  in 
use — no  interference  with  the  habits  of  the  people 
— no  change  of  any  moment  whatever.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  decimalise  the  shilung  by  con- 
verting it  into  ten  pence,  instead  of  twelve,  and 
everything  is  done.  The  pence  would  then  bo 
totted  in  tens,  and  carriedforward  to  the  shilling 
column  in  the  ordinary  way,  just  as  in  a  sum  of 
simple  addition.  Otir  books  of  account,  our 
rulings  and  headings,  the  nomenclature  of  ou? 
coins,  would  remain  unaltered.  The  new  pence 
would  each  be  worth  a  tenth  of  a  penny,  instead 
of  a  twelfth,  and  that  would  be  all. 

As  to  the  saving  of  labour,  and  of  the  risk  of 
error  to  traders,  accountants,  and  more  espe-' 
cially  bankers,  it  would  be  simply  enormous. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  instance  the  fact 
that  the  National  Debt  Audit  Office,  the  Equit- 
able Assurance  Ofiice,  the  Gold  Assayers  of 
London,  and,  we  believe,  the  Bank  of  England 
actually  at  present  find  it  easier  to  convert  our 
present  coins  into  decimals,  for  the  purposes  of 
calculation,  and  reconvert  them  back  again 
rather  than  make  their  calculationa  under  the 
present  "  compound"  system. 

But  perhaps  the  best  proof  of  the  opinion  of 
bankers  upon  the  point,  is  their  own  evidence, 
of  which  there  is  an  abundance. 

In  1854  Lhe  then  Master  of  the  Mint,  Sir  John 
Herschel,  issued  a  circular  to  Bankers  almost 
similar  in  terms  to  the  present  circular  of  the 
present  Deputy  Master  of  the  Mint,  asking  their 
opinion  as  to  the  florin.  The  -only  practical 
difference  in  the  .circulars  is  that  Sir  John 
Herschel  referred  definitely  to  the  position  of  tha 
florin  with  reference  to  the  proposed  decimal 
system,  wliich  Mr.  Freemantle  does  not  do.  He 
received  a  great  uumber  of  replies,  his  analysis 
of  which  is,  that  "  the  florin  is  very  generally 
approved  per  se  as  a  convenient  element  of  value, 
and  in  its  relations  to  every  other  coin  but  the 
half-crown,  which  it  finds  in  preoccupation  of  the 
field,  and  with  wliich  it  has  to  contend  under 
every  disadvantage.  As  an  element  of  the  deci- 
mal coinage,  its  approval  is  all  but  unanimous." 
If  that  was  so  in  1854,  we  cannot  doubt  the  na- 
ture of  the  replies  which  will  be  given  in  1874. 
Amongst  those  who  approved  of  the  florin  in 
1854  were  the  Union  Bank  of  London,  Lubbock 
and  Co. ,  Bosanquet  and  Co. ,  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  London,  Price,  Marryat,  and  Co., 
the  Ulster  Bank,  the  London  Joint 
Stock  Bank,  the  National  Bank  of 
Scotland,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention, 
ivhile  the  experience  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of 
Irelsind — themselves,  we  assnme,  favourable  to' 
the  new  coin — was.  that  "  the  plan  was  not  Axy 
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proved,  for  the  public  have  a  strong  predeliction 
|or  what  exists." 

It  is  not  per  se,  however,  that  bankers  and 
pthers  should  consider  the  florin  for,  though  a 
convenient,  and  now  a  favourite  coin,  it  has 
^ever  really  had  fail-  play.  They  should  consider 
■vhat  it  would  be  if  the  penny  were  a  tenth  of  a 
'^hilling — that  is  to  say,  if  we  had  a  fair  workable 
plecimal  system  of  accounts  and  notation. 

The  matter  briefly  comes  to  this — that  to 
pondemn  the  florin  means  to  condemn  the 
principle  for  which  it  was  introduced — 
the  gradual  decimalisation  of  our  coinage 
yithout  public  inconvenience  or  violent 
change.  We  think  that  bankers  and  the 
public  alike  will  be  more  inclined  to  cry  out 
kgainst  the  apathy  which  deprived  them  of  an 
easily  conceded  boon  for  the  past  twenty  years 
than  to  ask  iliat  the  step  then  taken  should  be 
retraced.  Better  let  us  complete  what  was  then 
begun — as  can  be  done  by  a  single  simple  modiii- 
cation  of  one  coin,  or  rather  token — for  the 
penny  is  only  a  token— an  operation  which,  by 
reducing  the  labour  of  computation  and  account- 
keeping,  would  practically  add  considerably  to 
!the  working  life  of  cvei"y  man  and  woman  in  the 
pommunity. 

MARRIAGE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  ST. 
ALBANS  AND  MISS  OSBORNE. 
I  Clonmel,  Jan.  3. 

!  The  rural  Church  of  Killaloan,  situate  in  the 
Osborne  demesne,  about  two  miles  from  this 
town,  will  be  henceforth  associated  with  one  of 
the  *iio8t  notewoj-thy  episodes  in  the  modeni 
annals  of  the  Biitish  aristocracv.  In  this  modest 
structure  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  St. 
Albans  with  Tifiss^Grace  Osborne,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Ralph  Bernal  Osborne,  M.P.,  and 
Mrs.  Osborne,  was  celebrated  to-day.  Although, 
in  accordance  with  a  usage  of  fashionable  social 
etiquette,  the  nuptials  were  private  in  character 
find  arrangement,  and  therefore  unattended 
with  the  formal  splendours  of  ceremony  and 
impressiveness  of  display  which  might  otherwise 
be  expected,  they  were  marked  by  ma,ny  features 
of  interest,  which  fully  replaced  all  advantages 
!of  external  observance  and  spectacular  cchd. 
Che  union  of  a  prominent  member  of  the  liani 
noblessQ  of  England  with  a  young  lady  whom  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  describe  as  one  of  the 
fairest  and  most  amiable  of  the  daughters  of 
Ireland  was  in  itself  an  occurrence  to  awaken 
keen  excitement  and  sjinpathy  in  tliis  locality. 
It  spoke  volumes  for  the  personal  repiitation  of 
Iho  noble  bridegroom,  as  well  as  for  tiie  un- 
aflected  respect  and  esteem  in  which  the  bride 
and  lier  family  are  held,  to  observe  the  enthu- 
Bia.sin  with  which  all  classes  regard  the  event.  Not 
alone  throughout  the  broad  estates  where  a 
prosperous  and  contented  tenantry  receive  con- 
tinual proofs  of  their  landlord's  liberality  and 
practical  solicitude  for  their  welfare — not  only 
in  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  poor,  among 
whonr  Mrs.  Osborne's  namd  is  never  sjioken 
but  with  blessings,  or  in  the  squalid  haunts  of 
destitution  and  sickness,  where  Miss  Osborne, 
since  her  giiihood,  has  been  as  a  ministering 
iKgel — not  solely  in  these  ^  arenas  has  this  morn- 
ing's solemnisation  stirred  the  inmost  sentiments 
of  all.  Through  an  extent  far  beyond  these 
Imiits,  the  public  voice  is  loud  and  heartfelt 
in  the  ^prayer  that  the  two  lives  joined  for 
weal  or  woe  to-day  may  feel  no  sorrow,  and 
that  she  whom  noViility  could  not  make  more 
noble,  and  whose  kind  heart  was  more  than 
the  coronet,  may  never  Icnow  the  cares  of  the 
high  station  it  has  been  a  husband's  privilege  to 
bestow  upon,  her.  I  can  truly  say  I  have  never 
witnessed  a  more  cordial  and  unmixed  expression 
of  feeling  towards  individuals  than  has  been  ma- 
nifested by  the  warm-hearted  people  of  this 

region  of  Tipperary  towards  the  distinguished 
member  for  Waterford  raid  his  family  in  con- 
nection with  the  important  domestic  incident 

wliich  has  evoked  the  popular  sympathy. 

The  ceremony  was  fixed  for  twelve  o'clock.  At 


that  hour  a  large  concourse  had  assembled  in  the 
vicinity  of  Killaloan  Church.  Several  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry  attended  spontaneously, 
many  tenants  of  the  estates  arrived  in  their  own 
comfortable  vehicles  ;  sightseers  and  friends 
from  far  and  near,  townspeople  from  Clonmel, 
and  others  who  had  evidently  travelled  a  long 
and  miry  road,  were  present.  Quite  an  array  of 
vehicles  of  every  grade  was  drawn  up  in  the 
narrow  churchyard,  wliile  eager  throngs  besieged 
every  doorway  of  the  sacred  edifice,  only,  how- 
ever, to  be  sternly  repulsed  by  the  rigid  church- 
warden, in  whose  hands  rested  the  right  of 
general  admission.  A  very  handsome  porch, 
covered  and  carpeted  with  red  cloth,  and  having 
graceful  natural  valances  of  holly  and  ivy,. dis- 
tinguished the  principal  entrance.  The  interior 
of  the  building  was  decorated  with  simplicity,  but 
with  effect.  No  more  appropriate  or  tasteful 
ornamentation  need  be  desired  than  the  wealth  of 
wreathed  evergreens  disposed  around,  antique 
symbols  of  unchangeability,  and  to-day  no 
inapt  emblems  of  enduring  affection,  and  that 
amour  dant>  la  maricuje  which  is  the  crowning 
felicity  of  the  happy  state.  The  wedding  party 
having  breakfasted  at  Newtown-Anner  House, 
where  the  Duke  had  been  some  days  a  guest,  left 
the  mansion  punctually  at  the  moment  fixed,  for 
the  church.  Their  way  lay  through  the  main 
avenue  to  the  house,  a  wide  long  drive,  bordered 
at  intervals  by  superb  forest  trees,  and  showing 
in  the  breaks  the  far-extending  stretches  of  the 
park,  whose  varied  and  striking  scenic  aspects 
even  the  imf)icturesque  barrenness  of  middle 
winter  failed  to  mar.  Willing  hands  had  been 
busied  unbidden  in  marking  the  route  with 
tokens  of  festival.  Four  arches,  erected  at  as. 
many  dili'erent  points  between  the  mansion  and 
the  church,  spoke  the  rejoicing  of  their  builders. 
These  structxires  were  designed  and  constructed 
with  considerable  taste.  They  were  ingeniously 
made  to  declai'e  sentiments  ai^propriato  to  the 
Present,  and  the  Future  which  was  so  speedily 
to  succeed  it.  Thus  the  happy  pair  on  their 
wayto  the  altar  encountered  on  the  inscribedfaces 
of  the  leafy  portals  such  greetings  as  "  May  every 
blessing  attend  you,"  "In  love  and  truth  for 
ever."  On  then- return,  ^' no  longe;- twain  but 
one,  "They  found  tlie  greetings  on  the  gateg 
altered  to  suit  their  altered  relations,  ahd  belield 
themselves  received  with  such  ivishes  as  "  God 
bless  the  happy  pair,"  "  Long  live  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  St.  Alban's,"  and  the  simple  but 
significant  quotation,  "  Come  back  to  Erin,"  a 
clever  inspiration,  on  wliich  the  adapter  is  to  be 
congratulated.  'Tlirough  the  respectful  saluta- 
tions of  the  numerous  spectator.---,  and  amid  the 
fervent  blessnigs  of  the  inany  jjresent,  indebted 
for  acts  of  kindness  and  bounty  conferred  upon 
them  from  time  to  time  by  the  Osborne  family, 
the  bridal  cortcje  arrived  at  the  church,  where 
they  were  received  by  all  in  waiting  witli  loud 
and  hearty  iicclamatioiis.  The  Duke  of  St. 
Alba,ns,  accompanied  by  the  lion.  Mr.  Grey, 
grandson  of  Earl  Grey,  who  officiated  as  "  best 
man,"  preceded  the  bride  by  a  short  interval. 
Miss  Osborne  was  accompanied  by  Iilrs.  Osboiiic 
and  her  father,  who  led  her  to  the  altar,  whore 
the  bridegi-oom  already  awaited  her.  As  th 
aflianced  pair  took  their  places  side  by  side  be- 
fore the  officiating  clergyman,  the  sun,  vrhich 
all  the  ,  morning  had  been  obscured,  sent 
a  sudden  splendour  through  the  narrow  winejows 
of  the  little  church,  lighting  up  the  whole  in- 
terior, and  bathing  the  two  central  figures  of  the 
scene  in  a  glory  which  was  like  a  caress.  It  was 
nothing  in  itself,  but  a  mere  roinridr-nce  of  the 
elements,  yet  a  tender  and  hallowed  superstition 
lent  the  incident  significance,  and  dre\V-  bright 
augury  of  the  future  from  this  timely  benison  of 
heaven.  It  were  de  trap  to  speak  here  of  the 
personal  Charms  of  the  bride-elect,  her  rare 
beauty  of  face  and  form,  and  every  amiable  trait 
which  heightened  the  subtle  graces  given  her  by 
nature.  !She  wore  a  wedding  dress  of  such  ex- 
quisite simplicity  as  to  give  new  point  to  the 
poetic  aphorism  which  savs  of  loveliness  un- 
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white  poult  de  soie,  with  trimming  of  the  same  : 
no  lace  ;  a  tulle  veil  and  wreath  of  orange  blos- 
soms, with  pearls.  The  bouquet  carried  by  the 
bride  was  sx-perb  for  size  and  selection.  It  was 
composed  of  lilies  of  the  valley,  orange  blossoms, 
camelias,  roses,  and  orchids,  all  of  virginal 
hue,  and  all  chosen  to  express  such  delicate  sen 
timents  as  are  spoken  in  the  language  of  flowers 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  ths 
Rev.  PownoU  Phipps,  vicar  of  Slough,  near  Lon- 
don, and  cousin  to  the  bride,  assisted  bytheRe\. 
Prebendary  Neville,  rector  of  Stradbally,  and 
the  Rev.  C.  S.  Cooke,  rector  of  Killaloan.  Dur- 
ing the  solemnisation  the  spectators,  who  crowded 
the  church  almost  to  inconvenience,  preserved  ar. 
attitude  of  warm  and  res25ectful  interest  and  at- 
tention. When  the  ceremony  had  concluded, 
and  the  happy  husband  led  his  beautiful 
bride  to  her  carriage,  the  cheers  and  congratula- 
tions renewed  from  every  side,  and  by  high  and 
low  in  the  assembled  concourse,  formed  an  epitha- 
lamiummore  sincere  and  more  desirable thancould 
be  furnished  by  the  proudest  Tpagesmt  or  the 
highest  efi'ort  of  art.  Nor  was  the  ovation  of 
the  hour  confined  to  the  bridal  couple.  The  good 
deeds  of  the  Lady  Bountiful,  the  stately  and 
handsome  lady  who  followed  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  her  distinguished  husband,  were  remembered 
and  proclaimed,  while  cheers  were  also  given  for 
the  Father  of  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans.  Wed- 
ding favours,  consistmg  |of  small  bouquets  of 
orange  blossoms  and  shamrocks,  set  in  leaves  of 
silver,  were  distributed  among  the  friends  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  while  the  wedding  party 
were  preparing  to  leave  the  church  for  JS  ewtown- 
Anner  House.  Here  the  congratulations  oi 
friendship  and  aflection  were  renewed,  and  here 
not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  day's  event 
took  place  shortly  after  the  marriage.  'This  -was 
an  address  from  the  tenantry  upon  the  Tippe- 
rary and  Waterford  estates,  a  deputation  from 
whom  was  appointed  to  waitjupon  the  Duke  and 
Duchess,  by  whom  they  were  received  in  the  noble 
hall  of  the  mansion.  The  address,  which  con- 
veyed in  warm  terms  the  feelings  of  an  attached 
tenantry,  was  accompanied  by  a  valuable  necklet 
of  Irish  pearl  in  deep  gold  setting,  having  for 
pendant  a  miniature  of  the  famous  Cross  of  Mo- 
nasterboice,  executed  in  massive  gold.  This 
work  of  art  was  manufactured  by  Mr.  J.  Whelan, 
Bagwell-street,  Clonmel,  and  design  and  work- 
ma,nship  was  a  notable  testimony  to  the  capacity 
of  Irish  artificers.  Mr.  Quealy,  of  Drimloghan. 
county  Waterford,  read  the  address,  to  wliich  thf 
Duke  of  St.  Alban's  returned  a  reply  couched  ir 
happy  and  appropriate  phrase.  The  Duches; 
also  expressed  her  acknowledgments,  and  then 
Mr.  Lee,  the  steward  at  Newto-\vi)-Annei.-,  on  be- 
half of  the  labourers  on  that  property,  spoke  .' 
few  simple  words  of  congratulation,  and  pre 
sented  an  humble  tribute  from  those  he  repre 
sented,  in  the  shape  of  a  gold  ring  set  with  Iris! 
pearls.  The  Duchess  received  the  lowly  toke: 
of  regard  and  esteeju,  and  placed  it  upon  he 
finger,  amid  the  irrepressible  plaudits  of  al> 
assembled. 


THE  KAFFIR  PJSING. 

Capetown,  Dec.  5. 
The  latest  news  from  Natal  is  that  operations 
are  being  continued  against  Langalabalele.  Two 
spieshave  been  captured  who  report  that  the  rebels 
are  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange  Ri^-er  beyond  th€ 
border  of  the  colony,  tlie  chief  occupying  a  cave 
there.  A  neighbour  of  Langalabillee  named 
Putine  is  being  punished  for  complicity  with  ths 
rebels. 

Seven  thousand  head  of  cattle  and  150  stand 
of  arms  have  been  seized,  and  a  further  dis- 
arming is  beiiig  proceeded  with.  Major Durnford 
and  party  have  returned  to  Bushman  Pi\-er, 
v.'hcre  he  has  succeeded  in  recovering  the  bodies 
of  3  carabineers.  They  were  buried  with  militiir} 
honours. 

The  flying  columns  are  being  organised  tc 
Dursue  the  fugitive  rebels. 
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NINETY-EIGHT. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  lEISH  REBELLION. 


Py  the  Author  of  "  Fortvne't  Fool,"  ie. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

AN  ARREST. 

The  village  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm  by  the 
aewB  that  it  had  been  detel-mined  to  arrest  Maurice 
Donellan,  the  "  ould  masther's  son."  The  fishermen 
had  a  deep  reverence  for  the  family,  and  they  could 
hardly  believe  that  the  justices,  strong  as  they  were^ 
would  dare  to  outrage  people  of  such  high  standing  as 
the  Donellans. 

In  Lanty  Doolan's  public-house  that  night  loud  and 
deep  were  the  threats  uttered  by  the, little  groups 
assembled.  The  rude  earnest-hearted  fellows  had  a 
great  love  for  Maurice,  who  had  completely  won  them 
by  his  gallant  rescue  of  the  Kennedys. 

The  news  was  carried  to  the  Hall,  but  it  produced 
very  httle  eSect  there,  for  Maurice  heard  the  tale  with 
wonderful  calmness,  and  only  desired  that  it  should  be 
kept  from  his  father.  When  urged  by  Father  Flynn 
to  evade  arrest  by  flight,  he  boldly  expressed  his  de- 
termination to  remain  at  all  hazards,  and  to  face|fvhat- 
ever  danger  threatened  him.  His  proud  spirit  rejected 
with  disdain  the  thought  of  running  off  like  a  common 
thief  before  even  a  charge  was  made  against  him,  and 
his  father,  he  knew,  would  blush  to  hear  that  he  had 
acted  so  untvorthily. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  Yeomen  arrived, 
Accompanied  by  Captain  Knox  and  half-a-dozen  other 
justices,  they  were  met  on  the  lawn  by  Maurice,  who 
politely  raised  hi.s  hat  to  the  captain's  friends,  but  be- 
stowed on  the  captain  himself  a  look  of  cool  contempt. 

Captain  Knox  noted  the  action,  and,  moving  for- 
ward, he  said  with  an  air  which  was  intended  to  pro- 
voke, "  This  encountar  is  lucky,  young  sir.  You  were 
the  very  person  we  were  in  search  of,  and  I  am  glad 
we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  you  so  soon." 

"  Well,  sir,"  returned  Maurice,  who  knew  what  was 
coming,  "  and  having  found  me,  will  you  tell  me  your 
business  with  me  ?  Your  last  visit  here  was  hardly  so 
pleasant  you  need  have  repeated  it." 

"  We  shall  see  about  that,"  said  the  captain,  hotly 
"  We  are  here  on  the  King's  business,  I  would  have' 
you  know,  and  I  arrest  you  in  the  King's  name  and  in 
the  name  of  the  law." 

"Easily  done,"  said  Maurice.  "You  and  your 
friends  do  not  scruple  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  un- 
justifiable and  unconstitutional  powers  placed  in  your 
hands  by  those  from  whom  you  take  your  orders.  But 
tnay  I  ask  what  is  the  offence  I  am  charged  with  ?'' 

"You  shall  hear  that  soon  enough,"  replied  th® 
captain.  "  In  the  meantime  these  gentlemen  and  my- 
self are  ready  to  escort  you  to  the  Court-hou.se  after 
we  have  examined  this  Papist  den" — here  he  pointed 
to  the  hall — "  and  reminded  your  father  that  there  is 
Buch  a  crime  as  high  treason. ' 

Poor  Maurice  had  hoped  that  the  afifair  might  be 
iarried  to  a  termination  without  his  father's  know, 
ledge.  He  was  ready  to  bear  his  ov.-n  suffeiings  with- 
out a  murmur,  but  the  thought  that  his  old  father 
should  be  insulted  by  this  brutal  man  multiplied  ten- 
fold the  sum  of  his  bitterness.  lie  turned  his  eyes  in 
caute  appeal  to  the  other  justices,  but  they  did  not 
choose  to  interfere,  having  transferred  the  conduct  of 
the  arrest  to  Captain  Knox.  There  was  a  look  of 
malignant  plea-sure  on  the  face  of  this  last  -named  in- 
dividual as  he  noted  Maurice  s  embarrassment. 

"Ylt.  Johnston,"  said  Maurice,  "you  I  know  to  be 
&t  leaet  a  gentlettian  and  a  man  of  honour.  I  therefore 
fkddress  myself  to  you  in  preference  to  wasting  words 


upon  this  fellow  here."  The  captain's  eyes  blazed  at 
this  contemptuous  allusion.  "  If  it  is  necessary  that 
I  should  accbmpany  you  to  the  Court-house  I  am 
prepared  to  do  so  at  once;  but  surely  there  can  be  n° 
need  to  carry  this  persecution  any  further.  My 
father,  as  you  know,  is  weak  and  sickly,  and  his  great 
age  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  groundless  charge 
brought  against  him.  If  you  make  the  suspicion  of 
concealed  arms  a  pretext  for  searching  the  house,  I 
pledge  you  my  honour  that  all  weapons  in  our  posses- 
sion shall  be  given  up  to  you." 

"  I  am  sorry,  young  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Johnston, 
who,  although  a  comparatively  humane  man,  was 
blinded  by  strong  religious  prejudices,  "  I  am  sorry 
that  your  pledge  cannot  be  taken.  The  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  fact  that  rebel  meetings  have  been 
held  in  this  district,  compel  us  who  are  charged  with 
*he  maintenance  of  order  to  be  strict  in  the  discharge 
of  our  duties." 

Maurice  saw  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the 
•^lemency  of  his  enemies,  and  so  submitted  as  quietly 
as  he  could.  When  Sergeant  Moran  and  two  of  his 
fellows,  at  the  command  of  the  leader,  stepped  out  of 
the  ranks  and  laid  their  hands  on  his  shoulder,  he  wu" 
only  restrained  from  violence  by  the  reflection  that  it 
would  but  make  the  matter  worse.  As  a  favour,  he 
was  permitted  to  accompany  the  party  to  the  Hall,  his 
guard,  however,  keeping  close  beside  him. 

The  door  was  opened  to  Captain  Knox  by  Mat 
Hogan,  the  old  butler,  who  had  grown  grey  in  the  ser" 
vice  of  the  Donellan's.  On  catching  sight  of  the 
yellow  uniforms  of  the  Yeomen,  he  started  back  in 
affright,  and  Captain  Knox  entered,  motioning  to  his 
men  to  follow.  But  here  Mr.  Johnston  interfered,  and 
the  Yeomen,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  who 
guarded  Maurice,  were  left  outside. 

Old  Donellan  was  discovered  by  the  leader  of  the 
)  party  in  the  sitting-room — a  spacious  apartment,  the 
dingy  walls  of  which  were  decorated  with  skeans  and 
other  anctent  weapons  of  warfare,  and  with  trophies  of 
the  chase,  relioe  of  the  prowess  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
family.  He  was  seated  in  a  chair  as  they  entered,  his 
face  buried  in  his  hands.  Even  yet  he  was  a  stately, 
handsome  man,  and  the  ancient  garments  he  wore,  as 
well  as  the  massive  grey  queu  on  his  head,  gave  him  a 
reverend,  venerable  appearance.  By  his  side  sat  a 
young  lady,  who,  from  the  strong  resemblance  between 
them  wouldbe  at  once  recognised  as  Maurice's  sister. 
She  had  the  same  noble  outline  of  feature  and  face,  but 
the  asd  expression,  which  in  Maurice's  countenauce 
was  relieved  by  the  outward  indication  of  spirited 
manliness,  in  her's  was  tinly  augmented  by  feminine 
softne.ss. 

Father  and  daughter  rose  as  the  unwelcome  in- 
truders entered,  and  the  old  man,  on  recognising  Cap- 
tain Knox,  drew  himself  up  haughtily,  and  asked  in  a 
constrained  voice,  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  in- 
trusion, sir  ?" 

"The  meaning  !"  said  the  captain" with  an  insolent 
laugh,  "  you  shall  soon  know  it.  I  and  my  friends 
here — all  commissioned  justices — having  arrested  an 
inmate  of  your  house  whom  we  believe  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  treasonable  society,  are  about  to  satisfy  our 
minds  that  nothing  else  of  a  dangerous  character  re- 
mains,' and  so  mean  to  search  this  rebelly  den  from 
top  to  bottom." 

"  Inmate  of  my  house — treasonable  conspiracy  I" 
muttered  the  old  man,  who  had  not  as  yet  observed 
Maurice.  "  I  fail  to  understand  you,  Captain  Knox. 
What  person  is  there  here  against  whom  you  make 
such  a  charge  ?" 

"  More  than  one  person,  I'll  be  sworn, 'if  we  were 
only  particular  ;  but  for  the  prisentwe  are  content  to 
take  a  single  bird  out  of  the  nest.  The  person  whom 
we  charge  with  high  treason  stands  there — your  own 
son." 

Ihe  old  man's  face  grew  pallid  at  these  words,  and 
for  a  moment  he  seemed  deprived  of  the  'power  of 
speech  or  action.  He  gazed  helplessly  about,  and  then 
«ank  into  his  chair,  while  his  head  fell  forward  against 
the  table.    Even  the  hard-hearted  Papist  hater,  ilr. 


Johnston,  wa£  moved  by  the  old  man's  euffenng,  and 
whispering  to  Sergeant  Moran,  he  bade  him  to  p'ermij 
his  prisoner  to  go  forward  to  his  father's  aid. 

Maurice  himself  was  deeply  affected,  and,  kneelinl 
down  by  the  chair,  he  grasped  his  father's  hands.  Hj5 
sister's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  but  he  earnestly 
begged  her  to  control  her  sorrow,  as  he  did  not  wiih 
to  show  his  enemies  how  complete  their  vict. .:  v  w  as. 
Old  Donellan  recovered  slowly,  and  for  a  time  a  p.' 
peared  to  be  unable  to  comprehend  the  meaniuc  o£  th^ 
strange  scene.  But  as  his  gaze  fell  on  his  son's  fac( 
the  cruel  words  which  had  been  spoken  recurred  t< 
him,  and,',throwing  his  arms  around  Maurice's  neck, 
he  cried  out  in  a  voice  of  anguish  :  ^ 

"  Maurice !  Maurice .'  my  boy,  is  it  true  ?  Oh,  m-j 
God,  I  feared  this,  and  I  am  myself  to  blame  for  all !" 

"  Dear  father,  do  not  be  alarmed,"  said  Maurice. 
"  This  matter  is  not  so  serious  as  it  seems.  I  have 
simply  to  accompany  these  gentlemen  to  the  court- 
hou.-=e,  and  1  am  certain  I  shall  then  prove  to  their 
satisfaction  that  I  am  innocent  of  the  crime  which  thej 
are  pleased  to  charge  me  with." 

The  captain  looked  at  his  fellow  justices  with  a 
broad  grin  on  his  face.  He  knew  well  that  after  what 
they  had  heiird  in  reference  to  Maurice's  connection 
with  the  Dublin  United  Irishmen  they  were  predeter- 
mined about  his  guilt,  and  that  no  amount  of  prool 
would  f^hake  their  conviction. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  this  little  entertainment  need 
not  be  further  prolonged,  although  I  myself  have 
enjoyed  it  mightily.  We  have  a  clear  duty  before  us, 
and  the  sooner  we  do  it  the  better.  We  are  well 
aware  of  your  sympathies  with  the  rebels,  Mr, Don. 
nellan,  and  we  have  to  ask  j'ou  whether  you  have  any 
weapons  concealed  in  your  house.  Your  answer  is  im- 
material, however,  as  we  mean  to  satisfy  ourselves- bj 
a  search."  r 

"  Since  my  answer  is  of  such  little  consequence,'' 
said  the  old  man,  whom  the  captain'ij  taunts  had  pro. 
voked,  "  f  refuse  to  give  one  at  all."  You  can,  there- 
fore, commence  your  search  as  sooniti-you  hke  ;  bul 
bear  me  witness  that  I  protest  against  your  proceed, 
ings,  and,  if  there  is  any  justice  to  be  had  in  this  un. 
fortunate  country  by  one  of  the  down-trodden  Irirk 
race,  I  will  make  you  suffer  for  your  acts  of  persecu. 
tiou.  ' 

The  captain  did  not  reply,  but  left  the  room,  accom. 
panied  by  a  yeoman  and  two  of  the  justices.  They  met 
the  frightened  old  butler  in  the  passage,  and  by  dint  oi 
fearful  threats  compelled  bim  to  show  them  throu<-b 
the  house.  Their  search  was  booties.?  until  they  ar- 
rived at  Maurice's  room,  where  they  found  a  blunder 
buss  and  a  pair  of  pistols,  which  the  captain  seizet 
upon  with  eager  hands. 

"  Xow,  you  hoary  old  rebel,"  said  he  to  the  trem 
bling  butler,  "  tell  me  truthfully,  are  these  all  th( 
weapons  you  have  in  this  Papish  den 

"  Not  a  one. more  is  there,  irineral  atthore,"  whins^ 
poor  Hogan  ;  an'  sure  thim  avn  t  Masther  Maurice'j 
at  all,  at  all.  It's  my  own  sel  they  belong  to  ;  fur- 
wasn't  me  ould  father,  dacint  man,  a  sojer  in  King 
Billy's  ridgment,  an'  didn't  he  besthow  the  same  on 
me  as  a  token  o'  the  ould  pedigree  o'  the  family.  ' 

The  party  laughed  at  the  old  servitor's  transparent 
falsehood. 

"  Shure  it's  the  thrue  thruth  I'mtelUn"  ye,  hon'rible 
gintlemen,"  he  added,  seeing  that  they  did  not  beh't-f 
him.  "  Didn't  me  fader,  Corney  Hogau,  be  the  same 
token,  save  ould  King  BiUy  when  the  big  gun  was 
pinted  at  him,  an'  wasn't  he"  murthered  by  the  same 
cinnon  ball,  an'  didn't  he  sind  me  the  blunderbuss  an 
the  pistols  afther  to  testify  that  he  died  tightin'. 
Shure  they  arn't  Masther  Maurice's  at  all,  af  all  ! 
Whisht  now,  gineral,  darlint  :  let  me  come  on  the 
windy  side  o'  ye'r  ear  an'  I'll  teil  ye  a  saycret.  Shure 
it  isn't  mesel  that's  a  Papish  at  all,  but  as  black  a 
Prothestant  as  yer  honour's  raver'nce.  An'  am  I  not 
hidin'  it  from  them  down  stairs  in  nrdher  to  get  ths 
cat  out  o'(  the  bag.  But  sorra  resave  the  raisor 
I  have  to  complain  o'  them  yet.  an  maybe  it's  the  granc 
news  I'd  have  to  tell  ye  some  day  or  other,  if  ve'd  only 
let  Masther  Maurice  alone,  poor  craythurel  ' 

Much  more  did  the  affectionate  old  butler  say,  witl 
the  object,  as  he  thought,  of  cunningly  throwing  dus( 
in  the  eyes  of  the  justices.  But  they  were  not  de- 
ceived by  his  talk,  and  the  captain,  with  a  savage 
oath,  bade  him  hold  his  tongue  if  he  wished  to  £av« 
his  bones. 

Returning  to  the  sitting-room,  they  found  Mauric* 
awaiting  them.  In  their  absence  he  had  persuaded  hi! 
father  and  sister  to  withdraw  ;  but  it  was  not  unti' 
after  a  tearful  struggle  that  this  task  was  accom- 
plished. 

The  production  of  the  weapons  discovered  by  tha 
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captain  made  Maurice's  case  blacker,  and  even  impli- 
cated his  father.  He  did  not  attempt  to  deny  the 
ownership,  and  calmly  admitted  that  they  were  his. 
The  captain  insisted  upon  a  note  being  taken  of  the 
prisoner's  admission;  and,  this  being  done,  ths  whole 
party  wended  their  way  to  the  court-house. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  ItESCUE. 

Captain  Knoz  and  his  fellow-justices  did  not  trouble 
themselves  much  about  the  law  when  dealing  with  the 
unluckv  prisoners  brovight  b?fore  them,  and  least  of 
all  were  they  likely  to  be  strict  in  matters  pertaining 
to  Croppyism.  Their  darling  practice  was  to  punish  a. 
culprit  according  to  their  own  notions,  without  refer- 
ence to  statute.^  or  enactment.-,  which,  indeed,  they 
.ooked  upon  with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion,  a.s 
;ending  to  put  an  unwarrant:Able  restraint  upon  them 
IS  preservers  of  the  King's  pe:'ce. 

Mr.  Ulick  Snape,  Captain  Knos's  worthy  factotum, 
idded  to  his  other  duties  t'uat  of  clerk  to  the  quorum, 
md  as  he  was  the  sole  connecting  link  between  the 
magistrates  of  the  barony  and  the  law,  having  a  myth- 
ical connection  with  the  Irish  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  he  was  reputed  wise  in  all  legal  matters,  and 
was  looked  up  to  as  an  authority  by  the  Captain's 
friends.  But  the  Captain  himself  hud  no  gieat  reve- 
ri^n  ie  for  the  p-seudo  lav.-yer;  familiarity  had  bred  con- 
tempt, and  he  treated  his  legal  friend  much  in  the 
manner  of  an  upper  servant. 

Mr.  Suape  was  in  waiting  for  the  party  as  they  en- 
':ered  the  court-house.  The  paraph'>rnalia  of  justice 
aere  eshibited  was  of  the  mo-^t  primitive  character, 
ionsistiug  merely  of  a  deal  table  of  ancient  construc- 
tion, four  punch  jugs,  half  a  dozen  tumblers,  a  few 
cr^zy  ink-bottles,  and  a  multitude  of  quill  pens — not 
the  neat  article  of  modern  day.',  but  quills  pure  and 
simple,  ma^iap  plucked  from  the  back  of  an  unlucky 
j'jos'e  that  same  morning. 

Maurice  was  placed  in  front  of  the  before-mentioned 
able,  while  the  magistrates  took  possession  of  the 
rickety  chaii*  ranged  around  it.-  Mr.  Snape,  with  a 
rast  .lisumption  of  legal  importance,  opened  a  mon- 
itrcnsly  large  iron-clasiisd  volume,  wherein  p.n  ill- 
ipelt  record  was  kept  of  all  casrs  dealt  with  by  the 
justices.  This  volume  had  before  now  struck  ten  or 
into  the  hec  rt  nf  many  a  tremViling  culprit,  and  Mr. 
Snape,  being  fully  sensible  of  the  dj-ead  impression  it 
irascapableof  producing,  manipulated  it  in  an  artistic, 
masterly  manner. 

Tbe  magi.'trates  having  fortified  themselves  for 
their  labour  by  a  glass  of  punch  apiece,  Mr.  Sn.ape 
dipped  his  quill. in  the  ink  for  the  tenth  time,  plucked 
t  portion  of  the  feathers  from  the  shaft  with  his 
hungry-looking  teeth,  and  addressed  himself  to 
Maurice: 

Maurice  Donellan,  you  are  charged  for  that  you 
did  unlawfully  conspire,  with  certain  other  persons 
jicknov.'n  and  not  in  custody,  to  upset  the  King's 
luthority  in  this  his  dominion  and  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land." 

Mr.  Snape  had  endeavoured  to  look  intensely 
severe  while  he  thus  delivered  himself.  An  errand 
boy  in  a  Dublin  barrister's  chambers  would  have  re- 
pudiated the  law  and  grammar  of  his  seritence  :  for 
€ooth  to  say,  Mr.  Snape  was  little  likely  to  attain 
eminence  in  hi.s  profession  by  the  exercise  of  his 
native  talent  alone. 

Maurice  declined  to  reply  at  length  to  the  charge, 
and  merely  challenged  the  justices  to  produce  evidence 
in  tupjiort  of  it.  He  felt  .satisfied  in  his  own  mind 
that  no  proof  could  be  procured,  and  anticipated  a 
speedy  termination  of  the  scene. 

But  his  surprise  was  great  when  Mr.  Snape,  raising 
his  voice  to  a  shrill  legal  roar,  called  upon  Doherty, 
Captain  Knox's  bailiff,  to  come  forward.  Maurice 
wf.ndered  much  what  Doherty  ■  couid  have  to  say 
against  him,  but  he  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense. 

The  unscrupulous  bailiff,  being  sworn,  made  a  depo- 
fitien  to  the  etfcct  that  about  a  month  previously,  hav- 
ing an  intimation  of  an  intended  meeting  of  rebels  at 
Siieve  iS'ary,  he  had  concealed  himself  in  the  vicinity 
in  order  to  identify  the  conspirators.  The  night  was 
d.wk,  and  he  could  not  recognise  any  of  them  except 
t!ie  prisoner,  of  whose  person  he  had  knowledge  before- 
hr.nd.  The  prisoner  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  a  leader 
ly  the  others,  and  administered  a  seditious  oath  to 
several  rnen. 

Maurice  was  completely  astounded  by  the  bailiffs 
t<-le.  He  knew  it  was  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  yet  he  was  taken  aback  by  the  cool 
audacity  of  the  fellow,  and  had  not  a  word  to  say. 
iickeced  at  heart,  and  knowing  how  eagerly  the  bailiflfa 


deposition  would  be  received-  by  his  enemies,  he  folded 
his  arms  across  his  breast  and  looked  on  in  silence. 

The  justices  did  not  put  a  single  question  to  Doherty. 
He  had  told  his  tale  with  remarkable  straightforward- 
ness, and  was  complimented  upon  his  loyalty  to  the 
Crown,  which,  the  bench  added,  would  not  go  unre- 
warded. 

By  the  unrighteous  laws  of  Ireland  in  those  days  no 
second  witness  was  needed  to  prove  the  prisoner's 
guilt,  and  on  the  unsupported  testimony  of  a  person 
like  Doherty  men's  lives  were  every  day  sacrificed. 

"  The  charge  is  proven,"  said  Mr.  Johnston,  "  We 
cannot  have  a  doubt  remaining  as  to  your  guilt,  and 
the  only  question  is  whether  we  should  deal  with  you 
summarily  oi-  send  you  for  trial  at  the  assizes." 

Mr.  Snape  bobbed  his  head  violently  against  the 
table,  took  a  savage  bite  at  his  pen,  and  whispered  hur- 
risdlv  t )  Mr.  Johnston.  Thereupon  Mr.  Johnston 
again  addressed  himself  to  the  prisoner,  balancing  hia 
half  empty  glass  in  his  hand  with  legal  exactitude. 

"  I  was  slightly  in  error,"  he  said,  "in  telling  you 
we  had  two  courses  to  choose  from.  We  have  no  other 
option  but  to  commit  you  to  take  your  trial  at  the 
assizes,  I  find.  "\"our  crime  is  an  unusually  heinous 
one.  "i'ou  and  your  Papi.sh  associates  aim  at  nothing 
less  than  the  subversion  of  the  King's  supremacy,  and 
it  is  meet  that  an  example  should  be  made  of  you 
especially,  in  order  that  ignorant  j)eople  may  be  de- 
terred from  following  your  courses." 

It  went  sadly  against  the  grain  with  the  RathgaUan 
justices  to  acknowledge  any  power  higher  than  their 
own.  In  their  happy  ignorance  of  the  law  they  had 
a  vague  notion  that  if  it  so  pleased  them  they  could 
have  ordered  Maurice  to  be  instantly  executed.  But 
Mr.  Snape's  legal  erudition  carried  the  day,  and  so  the 
prisoner  wa-s  committed. 

"  But  the  triangle,"  said  a  little  podgy  justice,  with 
a  face  in  which  cn.iclty  and  ignorance  fought  for  pos- 
session, "  wouldn't  we  give  him  him  a  sm.all  dose 
of  the  lash  '.  Fifty,  or  may  be  a  hundred,  wouldn't  do 
him  much  harm,  and  it  'id  be  a  beautiful  example  to 
the  people." 

Captain  Knox  approved  of  this  proposition,  and  so 
did  the  majority  of  the  other  magistrates  ;  but  Mr. 
Snape  again  interfered,  and  plainly  told  them  that  it 
would  be  illegal  to  punish  a  prisoner  awaiting  trial, 
except  for  misconduct.  The  Captain  inwardly  cursed 
Snape  for  his  oflficiousness,  and  made  a  mental  resolve 
to  read  him    lesson  on  the  first  opp<irtuuity. 

The  justices,  after  thus  disposing  of  the  rebelly 
Papi.st,  went  to  Captain  Knos's  house,  where  the  events 
of  the  day  were  pleasantly  discussed  over  the  punch 
bowl,  and  further  measures  were  adopted  for  harassing 
the  Croppies. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  for  conducting  the 
prisoner  to  the  county  jail,  but  Captain  Knox  did  not 
desire  to  take  upon  himself  the  leadership  of  such  a 
hazardous  enterprise,  and  he  had  deputed  it  to  Cor- 
poral Moran. 

Leaving  the  Captain  and  his  fricTlds  to  enjoy  their 
punch  and  loyalty,  we  will  follow  the  prisoner  and  his 
escort. 

The  ten  Yeomen  chosen  by  no  means  loved  the  task 
allotted  to  them;  for  they  were  well  aware  of  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  peasantry  for  Maurice,  and  anticipated 
an  attempt  at  a  rescue.    Moran  proceeded  with  cau-  1 
tion,  aud  instructed  his  men  to  be  very  circumspect  in 
their  conduct  to  anyone  whom  they  might  chance  to  ] 
meet  on  the  road.    The  prisoner  was  placed  in  the  I 
centre  of  the  band,  mounted  on  a  bare-backed  horse, 
led  by  two  of  his  neighbours.    Sad,  indeed,  were  poor 
Maurice's  reflections  as  he  thus  journeyed  unvolun-  j 
tarily  towards  Donegal.    He  thought  not  of  his  own  i 
mi.sery,  bnt  of  the  grief  of  his  father  and  sister.    De-  i 
spite  his  attempt  to  maintain  an  air  of  indifference, 
his  lip  qiiivered  and  his  cheek  paled  as  he  pictvired  j 
those^dear  ones  in  their  desolate  home,  sorrowing  for 
the  son  and  brother  lost  to  them.    Bitterly  did  Mau- 
rice lament  the  misfortune  which  blighted  his  native 
land,  and  deep  was  the  vow  of  vengeance  which  he 
registered  in  his  heart.  He  had  never  thought  of  trea-  ; 
son  before,  but  now  he  would  be  a  rebel  in  earnest — 
that  is,  if  his  Majesty's  judges  of  assize  did  not  cut 
short  his  career.  I 
The  Yeomen  talked  but  little  amongst  themselves,  ' 
being  all  on  the  alert  for  any  indications  of  danger. 
Everything  was  quiet,  however,  and  for  miles  they 
travelled  over  the  hard  road  without  meeting  a  single 
living  being.  The  evening  was  closing  in,  but  they  hud 
orders  to  journey  all  night,  as  Maurice  was  to  be 
lodged  in  gaol  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  deep  gloom  fell  upon  the  party  as  the  dusk  came 
on,  and,  though  they  discussed  in  whispers,  their 
anxious  slances  at  the  encompassing  hedges  told  them 


that  they  were  far  from  being  at  ease.  As  if  in  keep, 
ing  with  their  thoughts,  the  shrill  017  of  an  Irish 
keener  reached  their  ears  as  they  entered  a  darksome, 
lonely  valley,  the  sides  of  which  were  coverej  witli 
brushwood  and  whin  bushes.  Louder  and  louder  th& 
strange,  weird  cry  became,  its  notes  sounding  with  an 
'  ominous  significance  to  the  Yeomen.  They  were  not 
proof  against  the  superstitious  taJes  of  the  country, 
and  as  the  cry — half  mournful,  half  defiant — became 
clear  and  distinct,  they  marvelled  much  whether  the 
1  Banshee's  warning,  for  such  they  took'  it  to  be,  waa 

the  forerunner  of  any  catastrophe  to  themselves. 
I  Maurice,  whose  education  led  him  to  beUeve  inipli« 
citly  in  these  mythical  stories,  listened  intently  to  th* 
j  cry,  and  asked  himself  whether  it  was  his  own  doiom 
that  was  announced.  He  was  not  frightened  as  ths 
j  Yeomen  were,  yet  he  felt  a  strange  chill  at  his  heart. 
'  But,  as  the  wail  came  nearer,  he  detected  the  sound  oj 
.  human  voices,  and  presently  a  large  number  of  peopla 
j  were  observed  traversing  a  sort  of  pathway  on  the  op- 
I  posite  hill.  By  the  road  the  Yeomen  were  pursuing 
.  they  would  meet  the  crowd  at  the  four  cross-roads — iv 
j  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead. 

j     "  Faix,  thin,  its  only  a  funiral  afther  all,"  said. 
'  Moran.    "  Be  me  soul,  I  thought  it  was  the  Banshea' 
I  hersel',  good  luck  to  her  !    It  sounded  fur  aU  the/ 
;  world  like  the  screechin'  we  heerd  the  night  we  seii 
I  fire  to  M'Loughlin'.s  thatch,  whin  we  furgot  to  l.vf© 
I  the  dure  open.    Musha,   but  it  made  me  afeerd 
entirely."  , 
"  Troth,  then,  that  same  screech  might  makft  a' 
boulder  man  than  myseT  afeerd,"  said  a  Yeornaiu 
"  It's  only  wonst  I  heerd  it,  and  I'd  rayther  have  i 
prod  of  a  rebelly  pike  than  hear  it  again.   Ora  musha^ 
but  that's  a  beautiful  funiral  entirely  I"  hsfadded^ 
pointing  to  the  advancing  host. 

"  Thrire  fur  ye,"  said  Moran.  "  An*  it's  a  wondQier 
to  me  where  they're  goia'  to  bury  the  corpse.  Ma^ba 
it's  company  along  the  road  they'd  be  fur  us  J 
though  be  my  soul,  I'd  prefar  to  be  widout  'em," 

Meanwhile  the  funeral  party  had  reached  the>crosg. 
roads  and  remained  at  the  turning,!  as  if  their 
intention  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Yeomen.  Xoud 
and  piercing  were  the  lamentations  of  the  mourneny 
but  high  above  all  sounded  the  cry  of  the  professional 
keener — -an  old  woman  in  a  tattered  red  cloak,  wh6 
hung  tearfully  over  the  coffin,  which  rested  across  a 
couple  of  turf  creels,  placed  on  the  back  of  a  etout 
ass. 

Louder  and  louder  the  grief  of  the  funeral  paxty 

became  as  the  Yeomen  mounted  the  hUl.  Tattered 
handkerchiefs  were  produced,  wherewith  the  owneri 
mopped  their  eyes  ;  frantic  mourners  rushed  at  th* 
unfortunate  ass  and  in  their  demonstrative  sorrow  era< 
braced  it  and  the  coffin  affectionately. 
»  "  God  save  ye,  good  people,"  said  Corporal  Moratk 
saluting  the  crowd.  "  Who's  the  honest  man  ?'  hi 
added,  pointing  to  the  coflan. 

The  nearest  of  the  funeral  party,  turning  as  if  to 
answer,  uttered  a  wild  cry  iu  Irish  and  dashed  at  th« 
Corporal,  who  was  almost  unhorsed  by  the  impetuositj 
of  the  assault. 

This  attack  seemed  to  he  the  signal  for  a  regular  on« 
slaught  on  the  Yeomen.  The  mourners  flung  awa3 
their  coatamores  and  fell  upon  the  horsemen.  A  few 
blows  were  struck,  and  the  prisoner  was  free. 

Moran  and  his  men  were  speedily  overpowered  by 
the  superior  force  of  the  funeral  mourners,  theit 
weapons  were  taken  from  them,  and  their  horsea  wers. 
sent  galloping  along  the  road  towards  DonegaL 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  the  leader  of  the  party,  who  was 
indeed  no  other  than  Kennedy,  "  bcdad  but  we'll  havar 
a  little  fun  with  the  Black-mouths.  It's  many  a  8or« 
hcait  they've  left  us,  the  villians,  and  sorrow's  cure  to 
us  if  we  don't  pay  them  hot  and  heayy  now." 

So  saying  Kennedy  produced  a  sack  filled  with 
short  ropes.  The  whole  party  of  Yeomen  were  ranged 
in  a  line  ;  their  arms  were  tied  behind  them,  and  theiji 
trembling  legs  were  secured  together  by  one  long  rop« 
— a  yard's  space  being  left  between  each  man. 

The  peasants  then  divided  into  three  parties,  two  ol 
which  took  up  their  positions  on  opposite  sides  of  tha 
road,  while  the  third,  armed  with  heavy  blackthorn 
sticks,  went  behind,  and  by  their  blows  impelled  tha 
Yeomen  forward.  The  unfortunate  soldiers  rusljed  on, 
only  to  be  met  by  a  shower  of  blows  from  the  others 
who  were  waiting  i'or  them.  Kicked,  beaten,  and 
bruised,  Sergeant  Moran  and  his  men  rolled  on  for  a 
few  hundred  yards,  ultimately  tumbling  into  a  pool  of 
stagnant  water,-  where  for  the  present  we  will  leava 
them. 

Maurice  had  no  scruples  about  availing  himself  0} 
the  assistance  of  his  unlooked-for  friends.  He  rs' 
garded  himself  as  having  been  wron^ully  arrested 
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and  considered  that  he  could  not  have  had  a  fair  trial 
at  Donegal.  It  would  be  suicide,  he  argued,  to  trust 
to  the  justice  of  the  judges,  who  would  perhaps  hang 
liim  on  the  testimony  of  suph  wretches  as  Doherty. 

So  he  heartily  thanked  Ms  deliverers,  and  advised 
Ihem  to  disperse  to  their  several  homes  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  avoid  suspicion. 

The  cofBn,  which  was  merely  filled  vrith  straw,  was 
mounted  on  the  creels  again,  and  the  party  set  out  on 
the  teturn  journey. 

"  Ov  all  the  fun  that  ivir  i  seed,"  said  Kennedy, 
"  this  bates  it.  Wasn't  it  au  iUigant  notion,  now,  to 
raise  the  nayburs  wid  the  keenin'  ?  The  sorra  such 
eport  I  ivir  had  ;  and  to  see  the  Fincibles  skelthorin' 
along  the  road  like  pigs  at  a  fair  !  Oh,  tare  an'  ouns, 
I'll  nivir  hould  from  iaughin." 


CHAPTER  IX, 
THE  m:dmght  meeting. 

Maurice  parted  company  as  soon  as  possible  with 
Kennedy  and  his  companions,  and  wended  his  way 
alone  across  the  mountain  side.  His  object  was  to  see 
his  faiher  and  sister  once  more  before  leaving  Kath- 
gaUan,  for  leave  it  he  must  if  be  wished  to  avoid  re- 
irrest.  He  had  decided  on  no  definitive  line  of  con- 
duct, and  trusted  entirely  to  future  events  to  decide 
his  career.  He  trudged  along  son-owfully  enough, 
although  his  spirits  were  now  lighter  than  when  he 
had  been  guarded  by  the  Yeomen.  The  night  was  not 
veory  dark,  and,  looking  around,  he  could  discern  the 
oiztUnes  of  the  magnificent  Bluestack  and  Erigaly 
aiotintains.  This  sight  led  him  back  to  the  days  when 
he  used  to  ramble  over  these  wild  hills,  delighting  in 
the  rugged  splendour  of  the  scenery  of  his  native  land. 
Then  he  was  a  happy,  thoughtless  boy  ;  now  he  was  a 
felon  fleeing  from  tLo  law — adjudged  guilty  of  an 
offence  of  which  he  was  innocent. 

With  thoughts  like  these  his  mind  was  occupied,  as 
he  climbed  the  stupendous  cliffs,  forming  a  breastwork 
to  the  valley  below,  and  beyond  which  the  level 
heaihy  moor  stretched  for  many  a  mile.  After  a  great 
deal  of  labour  he  reached  the  plain  and  proceeded  by 
a  circuitous  route  in  the  dii  ection  of  the  Hall.  He  had 
a  long  way  to  travel,  and  was  obhged  to  be  slow  and 
circumspect,  afi  in  all  likelihood  Corporal  Moran's  party 
on  reaching  Rathgallan  would  raise  a  hue-and-cry 
dfter  him. 

After  trarrelling  over  two  miles  of  ground,  Maurice 
sat  down  on  the  ledge  of  the  rock  to  rest  himself.  As 
he  did  so,  he  heard  the  sounds  of  a  horse's  hoofs  rat- 
tling oh  the  hard,  barren  surface  of  the  moor;  and,  as 
the  horseman  approached  nearer,  Maurice  sheltered 
himself  behind  the  rock  to  avoid  being  seen.  The 
rider  apparently  was  in  high  spirits,  and  had  little 
tuepicion  of  meeting  another  traveller  on  the  moor, 
for  he  trolled  out  in  a  lusty  voice  the  verses  of  an 
old  ItisK  song.  • 

Take  it  xiisey,Taudeen."  Maurice  heard  him  say, 
as  if  addressing  the  animal  he  bestrode;  "  take  it  aisey, 
maioitcicd.  Don't  hurry  je'rsel',  Paudheeu  avic. 
Take  it  aisey  !" 

And  then,  resuming  his  song,  he  hummed  a  stave. 
"  Oh!  but  it  'id  be  a  fine  night  inlirely  for  a  ruction 
wid  the  Fincibles,"  said  he,  lapsing  into  English  prose. 
Between  us  an'  all  harm,  what'»  that  V  ' 
This  last  exclamation  was  called  forth  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Mamice,  who  uo  longer  had  any  doubts 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  new  comer. 

The  horseman  was  only  taken  aback  for  an  instant. 
Reining  in  his  horse,  he  drew  a  holster  pistol  and  pre- 
sented it  at  Maurice's  head. 

"  S-^and  BtiU,"  he  said,  in  a  firm,  decisive  voice ; 
'■'  friend  or  foe  ?" 

"Put  up  your  pistol,  Shaughnessy,"  said  Maurice, 
*'  unles  you  like  to  shoot  a  friend." 

"  A  friend,  did  you  say,  avic  ?"  returned  Shaugh- 
'oessy,  for  it  was  that  worthy  himself.  "  Faix,  thm, 
me  bould  fellow,  frinds  arn't  so  aisily  met  wid,  that 
we  need  be  shootin'  them,  especially  when  there's 
plenty  o'  inimies  to  practice  on  if  I  want  to  waste  me 
T'owdher.  But,  if  it's  a  fair  question  to  ask,"  said 
Shaughnessy,  still  holding  the  pistol  in  his  hand,  "who 
are  ye  that  has  me  name  as  pat  as  a  rowfo'  butther  on 
the  top  o'  ye'er  tongue  V' 

"  I   am  Maurice  Donellan,"  returned  the  other. 
Coro,p,  come,  Shaughnessy,  don't  you  know  me  ?" 
"  To  be  sure  I  do,  Masther  murice,"  said  Shaugh- 
nessy.   '  But  the  darkness  got  into  my  eyes,  an'  I 
cculd  not  see  yer  purty  face." 

"Neither  could  I  see  yours,"  said  Maurice,  with  a 
laugh,  "but  I  could  hear  you,  and  there's  no  mistak- 
ing your  musical  voice,  Shaughnessy." 

"  Thrue  fur  ye,"  said  Shaughnessy,  "  It's  a  lonely 
road  fromXterry,  aa'  I  was  amusin'  meseif  wid  a  bit  of 
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a  rLyme,  thou;^h  it's  maybe  a  rope  it  u'd  put  round  me 
nick,  unfortunate  crayture  that  I  am  !  But  what  in 
the  name  o'  holy  Saiut  Cronan  are  ye  doin'  so  far  from 
home  to-night  ?  Shure  JIasther  M.nirice,"  said  he, 
lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  it  isn't  drillin'  the 
boys  ye  war  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Maurice,  "  but  the  boys  have  been  drillin' 
the  Yeomanry." 

"  More  o'  that  same  to  them,"  said  Shaughnessy, 
"  an  lashin's  and  lavin's  to  spare  !  But  fais,  uow,  I 
don't  undherstand  ye,  Masther  Maurice." 

So  Maurice  told  him  the  whole  story  of  how  he  had 
been  arrested,  committed,  aud  rescued.  This  last 
phase  of  the  little  drama  seemed  to  tickle  Shaugh- 
nessy very  much,  and  he  roared  with  laughter. 

Om,  who'd  think  now  that  the  boys  had  so  much 
in  them  V  he  asked.  "  Sorra,  more  nate  a  plau  than 
that  I  Ivor  heerd  of^  and  the  way  they  bate  the  Fin- 
cibles is  raUly  beautiful.  Not  that  I  haven't  done  the 
same  thing  mesel'  before  now  ;  fur  when  the  sojcrs 
took  ould  Kafi'erty  outside  Derry  didn't  I  borrow  a 
cofSn  and  get  Peggy  Maloney,  the  best  keener  iu 
Ulster,  to  join  us  an'  raise  the  people.  Oh!  heme 
sowl,  its  beautiful  entirely,  an'  I'd  like  to  see  Bully 
Knox's  face  when  he  hears  ov  it  ?" 

Maurice  next  told  Shaughnessy  that  his  present 
aim  was  to  reach  the  Hall  before  the  alarm  was  raised, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  an  interview  with  his 
father.  But  Shaughnessy  dissuaded  him  from  this 
course,  by  pointing  out  to  him  the  danger.  The  Hall, 
he  said,  would  be  the  first  place  the  Yeomen  would 
searcli,  and  he  would  be  caught  like  a  rat  in  a  trap. 

"  But,  Maurice,"  said  Shaughnessy,  "  I'll  tell  ye 
what  ye  can  do.  Ye  have  this  day  had  au  example  of 
the  tyrr'ny  of  our  Saxon  oppressors,  an'  ye  know  that 
it'll  continue  as  long  as  there's  an  English  red-coat  in 
the  counthry.  Why  not  join  us,  man— why.  not  jine  us 
in  our  sthruggle  for  liberty  ?  Yon're  a  jintleman,  'oiit 
we've  jintlemen  dS  good  as  you  amongst  us.  Hasn't 
Lord  Edward  flung  away  his  title  to  fight  for  the 
cause,  au'  haven't  we  the  best  an'  the  noblest  min  in 
the  counthry  in  our  ranks  ?  AVhat  do  ye  say,  Maurice  ? 
Will  ye  jump  into  our  boat  an'  sink  or  swim  wid  us  '!" 

Shaughnessy  knew  the  ardent  nature  of  the 
yoii-jg  man,  aud  that  he  was  a  recruit  worth  struggling 
for. 

Maurice  deliberated  a  few  minutes,  his  arms  resting 
against  tlie-jrock. 

"  Come,  come,  man,  ye  needn't  hesitat^  about  it," 
continued  Shaughnessy.  "  You  are  an  Irishman  of  the 
rale  thrue  blood,  an'  can  ye  bear  insult  an'  injury  widout 
ri\'inge  ?  Can  ye  see  us  sthruggle  wid  the  oppressor 
widout  movin'  ye'r  finger  ?  Tliiiik  of  the  gallant  fel- 
lows preparin'  for  the  fight,  Maurice  ?  Won't  you  lend 
thim  a  helpin'  hand  ?" 

As  Shaughnessy  finished,  Maurice  started  up  and 
held  out  his  right  hand,  which  the  other  grasped  with 
delight. 

"  I  have  come  to  a  determination,  Shaughnessy," 
said  Maurice,  iu  a  half-mournful  voice.  "  Let  those 
who  have  driven  me  to  it  take  the  guilt  on  their  own 
heads.  I  did  not  hesitate  on  my  own  account,  but  for 
the  sake  of  those  dearer  to  me  than  m3-sclf." 

"  That's  right,  JIaurice,  boy  !"  said  Shaughnessy, 
"  Let  those  who  dhrive  us  to  i-obellion  take  care  o' 
theirselves  when  the  storm  breaks  out.  An'  its  brewin', 
Maurice,  slow  an'  shure.  My  horse  will  carry  double 
for  wonst,  so  jump  up,  Masther  Maurice.  I  am  bound 
for  a  meetin'  o'  the  friends  o'  the  cause,  an'  ye'll  be  a 
United  Irishman  before  the  night's  over." 

Maurice  acc^qrdingly  mounted  behind  his  friend,  and 
away  they  galloped  along  the  moor  at  a  brisk  pace. 
The  young  man  himself  was  tolerably  familiar  with 
the  country,  but  the  roads  along  which  his  companion 
guided  hio  horse  were  almost  unknown  to  him.  On 
they  went,  siile  after  mile,  until  at  length,  on  entering 
a  sort  of  dell,  which  was  guarded  on  each  side  wdth 
high  hiUs,  Shaughnessy  dismounted  and  uttered  a  low, 
peculiar  cry,  much  resembling  a  sheep's  bleating.  In 
a  moment  or  two  a  whistle  was  heard,  and  repeated 
three  times,  after  which  Shaughnessy,  who  seemed  to 
understand  the  signal,  said,  "  We  may  go  on  ;  all's 
safe." 

Proceeding  into  the  heart  of  the  dell,  Shaughnessy 
stopped  in  front  of  what  seemed  to  be  an  impene- 
trable embankment  of  brushwood.  Securing  his  horse 
behind  a  clump  of  trees  close  by,  he  carefully  pushed 
aside  the  little  bushes,  and  revealed  a  passage  which 
had  the  appearance  of  an  enlarged  fox-hole. 

"  We're  obliged  to  be  cautious,  ye  see,"  said  he  to 
Maurice,  "  and  our  front  dure  is'nt  much  of  a  credit 
to  us.  But  it's  very  convanient  fur  keepin'  out  jintle- 
men we  don't  want  to  see  fur  various  raysons." 

So  saying,  he  made  his  way  through  t^e  dark  orificej 
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and  Maurice,  although  somewhat  astonished  at  this 
novel  entrance,  prepared  to  follow  him.  '  Creeping  on 
all  fours,  hs  progressed  very  slowly  for  a  few  yards, 
but  gradually  the  passage  grew  more  extensive,  and  at 
length  ho  found  himself  in  a  roomy  cavern  formed  by 
the  rucks.  His  companion  led  the  way  into  anothei 
passage  leading  out  of  this,  and  again  Maurice  found 
it  necessaiy  to  pull  himself  through  a  narrow  hole  bj 
lying  fiat  on  the  ground  and  propelling  his  body  bj 
means  of  his  hand.s  and  feet.  After  surmounting  thii 
last  difficulty,  Mauiice  rose  and  found  himself  stand- 
ing at  the  enti-aace  to  a  6paciou.s  cave. 

Shaughnes.'sy  motioned  to  him  to  remain  where  ht 
was,  and  entered  the  cave  beyond.  Maurice  then 
heard  thS  soimds  of  subdued  voices,  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  his  friend  returned  and  led  him  forward. 

The  scene  presented  to  his  view  on  entering  tht 
cavern  was  decidedly  picturesque.  A  huge  piece  oi 
smooth  flag  had  been  hoisted  on  two  barrels,  and 
served  as  a  table,  upon  which  a  pair  of  candles,  fixed 
in  tlie  necks  of  broken  wine  bottles,  burned  feebly  and 
fitfully.  In  the  centre  of  the  table,  grim  and  ghastly, 
lay  a  whitened  human  skull,  and  scattered  about  were 
writing  materials  of  the  rudest  character.  Aroimd 
the  primitive  table  were  placed  about  half-a-dozen 
stone  seats,  upon  which  sat  as  m!iny  men.  Othera 
leaned  against  the  tides  of  the  cave  and  looked  on. 

At  the  head  of  the  table,  and  apparently  in  the  po. 
sition  of  president  of  the  strange  councd,  sat  a  mar 
whom  Maiu-ice  at  once  recognised  as  James  Nappei 
Tandy,  a  noted  member  of  the  United  Irish  Society, 
who  had  caused  the  Dublin  authorities  more  trouble 
and  anxiety  than  any  dozen  of  his  compatriots.'^ 

"  Maurice  Donellan,"  said  Nappcr  Tandy,  rising  and 
extending  his  hand  to  our  hero,  "  you  are  heartily  wel- 
come, and  in  the  name  of  the  Brotherhood  I  greet  you. 
The  Council  has  heard ^of  your  sufi'erings,  and  sympa- 
thises with  you  ;  but  such  cases,  alas !  are  too  common 
in  this  unforturjite  country  to  cause  any  Buj-piise.  _  I 
am  proud  and  glad  that  you  have  t^ken  the  resolution 
of  joining  us  in  our  struggle.  I  would  to  God  that 
every  Irishman  did  the  same.  We  might  then  teach 
the  hateful  Saxons  that  Irich  valour  still  lives." 

Maurice  cordially  shook  the  president's  proffered 
hand,  and  the  oath  was  administered  to  him,  the  skull 
before  ipentioned  serving  instead  of  a  book.  He  was 
then  introduced  to  the  gentlemen  around  the  table,  all 
of  w'nom  seemed  to  be  men  of  breeding  and  position, 

(To  be  Continued.) 


HANG  UP  MY  STOCKING, 
Hang  up  my  stocting :   I  know  I  am  grown, 

And  grizzled  and  ^Tinkled  vdth  Sfty-tive  yean ; 
But  are  gifts  made  on  Christmas  to  children  alone^ 

While  age  has  but  fretting  and  worry  and  tears  f 

Hang  up  my  stocking  1   St.  Nicholas  knows 
To  a  fraction  my  wants  ;  they  are  simple  and  t&v  i 

What  acres  a  fence  ten  miles  long  may  enclose, 
A  palace,  a  miiliou  in  greenbacks— or  tv,  o. 

Hang  up  my  stocking  !   I'll  hurry  to  bed, 

To  be  up  at  the  daylight  within  it  to  peep — 
I'd  watch  for  the  saiiit  wi^h  his  silvery  head, 
But  I  know  I  should  miss  him  by  iiiUiug  to  sleeix 

Hang  up  my  stocking  !   Ah  !  many  a  year 
From  the  mantel  at  Christma.s  my  stocking  I  hung. 

To  find  it  quite  empty  each  morning  appear ; 
Yet  my  faith  is  as  hearty  as  when  1  was  young. 

Hang  up  my  stocking  !  for,  mark  yon,  I've  had. 
As  presents  by  doing  ii,  numbers  of  things. 

Some  good,  some  indifferent,  others  qnite  bad ; 
Some  suited  to  beggars,  some  fitted  for  kings. 

Hang  up  mv  stocking  !   One  day  of  my  life 
I  hung  my  stocking  :  next  morning  1  rose. 

And  there,  peeping  out  from  the  top.  was  a  wil«=. 
How  I  shouted  with  gladness  St.  Mcholaa  knowi. 

Hang  up  my  stocking  1  These  cMIdien  around 
Were  giftsifrom  the  saints  though  on  other  days  Bent, 

To  me  in  old  age  of  more  value  profound 
Than  f.nne  to  be  lost,  or  than  wealth  to  be  spent. 

Hang  np  my  stocking  along  xv-ith  the  boys'— 
How  they  shout  at  the  order  !   What  faces  they  pull  I 

Butthero's  hope  at  the  bottom  of  all  of  their  noise 
That  at  morning  their  stockings  at  least  will  be  full. 

Hang  np  my  stocking !   In  vain,  by  the  way. 
For  I  know  why  the  saint  will  not  pleasure  my  wblmi 

While  I  asked  him  for  me  to  the  Father  to  pray. 
The  idolatrous  children  were  prajTng  to  him. 


Pewnt  Bank.  19  and  20  Winetavern-street— Bank  Hours 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p  m.  On  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturday  ETeningf,  from  7  to  9.  £o  per  Cent,  on  De- 
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CKIXG  MURDER  OF  A  PAESEE  WOMAN, 
■  -lie  Bomld!/  Gcizctle  repci-ts  a  shocking  murder  for 
■lundcr  in  the  Fort  at  Bombay  on  the  29th  November. 

<•  contemporary  says  : — The  victim  in  the  present 
c-.ise  Tvas  a  ■woman  named  Dhunbaee,  about  28  years  of 
jge,  the  daughter  of  a  Parsee  cook,  who  resided  with 
her  in  Cowasjee  Patell-street.  The  murderers  are  two 
Pai'see  ill-favoured  looking  vagabonds,  named  Nusser- 
svanjec  Byramjee  and  Cowasjee  Bejonjoe.  Thanks  to 
the  energy  of  the  police  oflicers  of  tlie  division, -these 
men  were  caught  in  their  hiding  places  before  they 
had  time  to  escape  or  destroy' the  traces  of  their  guilt. 
The  deceased  lived  in  house  consisting  of  a  ground 
floor  and  an  upper  storey,  in  which  two  other  tenants 
lived  with  their  families.  The  contractor  of  the  rents 
of  the  house  had  had  a  wedding  in  his  family  ;  and  the 
deceased's  father,  Ru.«tomjee  Pestonjee,  having  under- 
taken to  provide  the  feast,  left  his  house  early  on  Sa- 
turday morning,  telling  his  daughter,  who  stayed  at 
home,  that  he  should  not  return  until  a  late  hour  that 
night.  In  the  course  of  the  day  all  the  other  tenants  cf 
tiie  house  went  to  the  wedding-feast,  which  took  place 
at  Khetwady.  The  last  of  them,  Hormusjee  Bhimjee- 
boy,  'left  at  6  p.m.,  when  he  saw  the  deceased  and  the 
f.ccused  Nusserwanjee  Byramjee  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion while  standing  in  tlie  pas.?age  near  the  door  of 
her  room.  She  {remarked,  as  Hormusjee  passed  her, 
that  she  was  the  only  person  remaining  in  the  hoiiso, 
und  that  all-  the  others  had  gone  to  the  wedding. 
Hormusjee  happened  to  be  the  first  to  return  to  the 
house  at  midnight.  He  found  the  street  door  fas- 
tened by  a  chain  outside.  Thinking  that  Dhunbaee 
had  gone  out,  he  opened  the  door;  and  being  afraid  to 
feel  his  way  in  the  dark  up  to  his  own  room  on  the 
upper  storey  in  tte  rear  of  the  house,  he  lay  down  oii 
his  mother's  cot  in  the  front  roOm  on  the  gro'tind 
floor,  in  whieli  a  light  was  burning.  There  is  a  door 
between  the  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  he 
could  see  through  the  crevices  in  the  door  that  a  light 
was  also  burning  in  Dhunbaee's  room,  in  v.-liich  all 
uppeared  to  be  quiet.  Dhunbaee's  father  was  tlie 
next  person  to  return  .to  the  house,  and  to  him  Hor- 
musjee opened  the  door.  On  going  into  his  own  room 
the  father  cried  out  that  Dhunbaee  -was  mi.-ssing.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  door  leading  into  liis 
room  from  the  pffssage  was  open.  There  was  a  light 
b-arning  ;  aind  the  first  thing  that  attracted  his  at- 
tention was  a  pool  of  blood  on  the  ground  with 
pieces  o£  glass  bangles  lying  near  it.  On  his 
daughter's  bed  he  saw  a  sheet  .stained  with 
blood.  Her  child,  a  boy  of  about  three  ytavs, 
R-as  sleeping  in  a  swing.  He  searched  the 
house,  but  could  find  his  daughter  nowhere. 
Having  a  suspicion  that  she  might  have  fallen 
into  the  well  in  the  courtyard,  he  dragged  it.  The 
drags  caxight  some  hcavj'body,  and,  as  lie  was  pulling 
the  rope,  it  broke;  and  the  body  fell  back  again  into 
the  water.  He  returned  to  look  for  another  rope, 
when  he  found  that  the  iron  staple  of  his  chest  had  ■ 
been  wrenched  off,  and  that  a  piece  of  tlio  box  had  been 
broken,  and  was  lying  near  the  pool  of  blood.  On  open- 
ing the  box,  he  missed  the  currency  notes,  oi-uaments, 
and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  the  aggregate  value 
31  about  Rs.  700.  Mr.  Bailey,  suprrintendcnt  of  police, 
md  Mr.  luspeclor  Gough,  with  their  subordinate 
sfiicers,  went  to  the  house  soon  after  the  report  of  the 
aiurder  reached  the  Fort  P6lice  chowkej^,  and  it  w-as 
jwing  to  the  superintendent's  vigilance  and  prompti- 
tude, and  the  active  assistance  of  the  jemadar,  Sorabjoe 
Byramjee,  that  the  murderers  were  caught  almost  red- 
handed  within  a  short  time  after  the  commission  of 
the  murder,  and  while  they  had  ytt  the  property  of 
the  victim  and  her  father  in  their  jjossession,  and  bore 
about  their  persons  clear  evidence  ot  the  deed  they  had 
committed.  The  police  officers  first  viewed  the  place 
where  Dhunbaee  aud  her  father  lived.  It  was  on  the 
:jround  floor  of  a  low,  badly-ventilated,  one-storied 
house,  in  a  street  which  leads  from  the  north  side  of 
the  Cathedral  to  the  thickly-crowded  Parsee  quarter' 
in  the  Fort.  By  the  side  of  a  room  close  to  the  stair- 
i;aSo  is  a  second  room,  about  20  feet  long — a  narrow, 
dirty  room — containing  only  a  few  articles  of  fur- 
niture. This  was  Dhunbaee's  room.  Close 
lo  it  and  approached  by  a  narrow  passage  is  the  cook- 
n-oin  used  by  the  tenants  of  the  room:  and  ftirther  on 
!>  a  small  courtyard,  closed  by  high  w^lls  on  two  sides, 
in  which  is  situated  a  well  with  a  very  low  parapet 
-v:  II.  In  the  furthermost  corner  of  the  room  towards 
e  cookroom  there  was  a  cot  on  which  the  deceased 
,  cil  to  sleep,  aud  close  by  was  placed  a  kind  of  swing 
"  whirh  her  boy  slept.    The  police  ofBcers  saw  the 
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blocd  in  .jther  places.  Under  the  box  the  padlock  and 
a  small  crowbar  (which  was  kept  in  the  deceased's 
room  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  up  the  stones  of  a  co- 
vered di'ain  in  the  passage  when  it  had  to  be  cleared 
out)  were  found.  The  crowbar  was  blood-stained. 
The  police  next  directed  their  attention  to  the  well, 
by  the  side  of  which  they  noticed  patches  of  blood, 
and  they  then  proceeded  to  take  the  body  out  which 
the  old  Parsee  had  allowed  to  tumble  back  into  the 
water  when  the  rope  bi'oke.  The  remains  were  found 
to  be  those  of  Dhunbate.,  She  had  a  deep  gash  in 
the  forehead  just  over  the  left  eye,  the  effect,  doubt- 
less, of  a  blow  from  the  crowbar  before  she  was  car- 
ried to  the  well  and  thrown  into  the  water.  The 
pool  of  blood  near  the  box  might  lead  to  the  infe- 
rence that  there  was  ^  a  struggle  at  the  spot 
when  Dhunbaee  had  interfered  to  prevent  the 
contents  of  the  box  being  abstracted  ;  and 
the  pieces  of  her  broken  bangles  lying  about  would 
seem  to  strengthen  this  inference.  The  particulars  of 
what  occurred  in  the  bouse  between  6  p.m.  and  mid- 
night, must  be  left  to  the  imagination.  Not  a  sound 
nor  a  cry  had  been  heard  hy  any  of  the  neighbours  be- 
fore Dhunbaee's  father  returned  home.  Leaving  the 
house  about  2  a.m.,  Mr.  Bailey,  accompanied  by  his 
jemadar,  Sorabjee  Byramjee,  went  to  Marine  Cross- 
lauvj,  Dhobio  Tulao,  aud  woke  up  the  accused,  Nusser- 
w-anjee  Byramjee,  who  w'as  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
house  of  the  deceased's  father.  It  was  remarked  to 
him  that  his  clothes  apjieared  to  be  clean  and  washed 
freiih  ;  and  he  stated  that  he  washed  them  about  8 
p.m.  at  the  drinking  fountain  by  the  side  of  the 
Framjee  Cowa.sjee  T.'uk.  What  were  supposed  to  be 
stains  of  blood  were,  however,  noticed  on  them.  la 
consequence  of  viiiixt  he  .said,  the  police  went  to 
HamaUvady,  a  lane  close  by,  and  in  a  house  there 
woke  up  the  second  accused,  Cowasjee  Bejonjee.  As 
the  police-officers  spoke  to  him,  he  continued  sitting 
ou  the  ground  upon  a  bundle,  whichovas  afterwards 
found  to  contain  two  silk  .sarees  and  a  piece  of  lo^g- 
cloth,  w-hich  had  been  abstracted  from  the  box  of  de- 
oeased'.s  father.  Soon  afterwards  the  police  found* 
two  pair.-!  of  silver  anklets,  which  had  been  also  in  that 
box,  in  the  ptj^sessiun  of  a  man  named  Dorabjee, 
who  Jstated  that  the  accused  Cowasjea  had  left  them 
with  him  about  half-past  nine  o'clock  ou  SaturdW 
night.  Returning  to  the  house  of  the  first  accused, 
Mr.  Bailey  found  a  gold  neck  chain  and  a  bundle  of 
currency  notes,  which  were  afterwards  recognised  by 
the  deceased's  father  as  his  property.  The  police  had 
occasion  to  go  again  to  the  house  of  the  second  ac- 
cused, and  they  then  found  a  jacket,  a  "  sadra"  (shirt) 
and  pyjamas  wet,  as  if  recently  washed.  A  coroner's 
jury  has  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  murder  against 
both  the  accused  persctns. 


•A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 
The  daily  newspapers  a  hundred  years  ago  were 
well  worth  comparing  with  those  now  published  ;  four 
small  pages,  podi-  paper,  clumsy  type,  bad  ink.  The 
price  "vvas  either  twopence  or  twonence-halfpenny. 
One  of  them,  the  Morninr/  Post,  still  lives,  a  majestic 
and  greatly  amplified  centenarian  ;  another,  the  Morn- 
iiif/  Chronicle,  survived  till  a  few  yeai-s  ago,  and  then 
gave  up  the  ghost.  The  Morn  in'/  Post  on  that  parti- 
cular New  Year's  Day,  publislied  an  ode  which  we 
should  very  much  like 'to  give  in  full,  as  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  mode  iu  which  the  poetasters  of  those 
times  mixed  up  pastoral  sentimentalism  v/ith  high- 
pressure  loyalty.  We  can,  however,  only  find  room  for 
the  first  and  last  stanzas  : — 

"  Come,  j-e  shepherds,  bring  your  lutes  ! 

Bring,  Oh,  bring  your  warbliug  tiutes  ! 

Bring  your  pipes  and  oaten  reeds  \ 

from  the  green  aud  f ow'ry  meads  ! 

Come  each  rural  nymph  and  swaiu, 

Haste  to  join  the  glorious  train  ! 

We'll  be  jocund,  we'll  be  gay. 

Oa  this  BmilingNew  Year  s  Day. 

Come,  my  lovely  Beauty's  Queen, 
Let  lis  revel  ou  the  green  ; 
Let  us  dance  aud  sportive  sing 
Joy  to  George  our  jrlorious  King  1 
i.ong  may  he  and  Charlotte  reigu, 
Monarch  o'er  the  British  main, 
(Hiding  with  resplendent  rays 
Through  a  thousand  New  Year's  Days. 

An  achievement  which  Great  George  would  have 
found  it  rather  difficult  to  realise.  The  Morniny  Post 
devoted  a  porliou  of  its  columns  to  gossiping  corres- 
pondents, who  replied  one  to  another  in  small  essays 
on  small  subjects,  with  mild  wit  and  weak  humour, 
and  occasionally  a  little  departure  from  decorum  in  sa- 


stead  of  full  names,  to  keep  clear  of  actions  for  slander 
Among  the  Notices  to  Correspondents  we  find-^"  Ti 
mo  thy  Catgut  on  Tuesday."  "  There  is  not  sufficient 
wit  in  Mary  Crumpet's  letter  to  make  it  worth  insert- 
ing." "  Grainger's  paragraphs  are  not  of  importance 
enough  to  be  paid  for  ;  when  he  can  send  us  good  in- 
telligence he  may  be  assured  of  our  rewarding  him."— ^ 
All  the  Year  Hound. 


A  YANKEE  SPIN. 

Revenge  ?   It  is  a  wicked  thought,  I  tell  you  what  is  truq. 
Although  there  was  a  time  when  I  was  'most  as  bad  as  you  ; 
Yes,  Jake,  1  was  revengeful  once,  an'  mischievous  an'  wild  ; 
But  that,  my  son,  was  long  ago,  when  you  was  quite  a  child. 

1  never  told  you— did  I,  Jake?— o'  what  I  done,  one  night, 
To  sort  o'  worry  neighbour  Smith,  at  who  I  had  a  spite  ? 
It's  true  he  was  ungodly,  Jake,  an'  he  had  done  me  yhong ; 
But  vengeance,  we  are  told,  my  boy,  to  us  does  not  belong. 

We'd  a  quarrel  an'  a  fight,  an"  ef  I'd  had  fair  play- 
But  then  I  hev  forgive  him,  Jake,  an'  shouldn't  talk  that 

way. 

.So  I  will  teU  the  simple  tale,  an'  it  will  prove  to  you 
That  you  are  sartiu  to  repent  whatever  wrong  you  do. 

I'd  ben  out  huntin'  fur  some  coons,  retomia'  late  on( 

night — 

But  then  it  wa'n't  onpleasant,  fur  the  moon  was  shima^ 
bright — 

I  passed  the  house  o'  neighbour  Smith — his  farm  was  naxt  U 
mine — 

His  orchard  an'  his  pastut'-fleld  laid  snog  up  to  the'uae. 

An',  Jake,  my  eye  went  squLntin'  'round  in  that  'ere  field  o 
his. 

To  see  what  stock  was  runnin'  loose— though  'twasn't  jist  my 
biz — 

An"  lo,  behold!  a-standin'  near,  what  should  I  chance  to  see 
But  Smith's  brag  colt,  a  two-year-old,  as  handsome  as  could 
be. 

An"  then  a  wicked  thought,  my  boy,  ^which  Satan  did  im- 
part. 

Went  creepin' through  my  carnal  head  an'  to  my  worldlj 

heart ; 

A  temptin'  voice  spoke  in  my  ear,  an"  this  ds  w  hat  it  said: 
"  Why  xlon't  you  give  Smith's  crlttur  thar  a  leetle  dose  o' 

lead?" 

An'  by  the  roadside  thar  I  stood,  a-thinkin'  what  to  do. 
An'  lookin'  'round  to  see  ef  any  person  was  in  view; 
1  thought  o'  hateful,  wicked  Smith,  an'  then  I  raised  my  gun 
An'  blazed  awjiy — down  came  the  boss — the  sinful  deed  was 
done  ! 

You  ort  to  see  him  tumble,  Jake,  the  moment  that  I  shot. 
An'  lay  amon<r  the  clover  thar,  as  limber  as  a  sot ; 
But  then  I  feared  some  one  w.xs  nigh,  and  looked  around  to 
see, 

An'  thar  stood  SUJith,  light  in  the  road,  a-gazin'  straight  at 

me  1  ' 

An'  then  lha  said,  most  awful  calm  :  "  I've  seen  what  you  he» 
done. 

It's  very  wrong  fur  you  to  make  sich  use  of  that  'ere  gun. 
But,  Jones,"  says  he,  "I'm  not  so  bad  a  manasyouhfcv 
thought, 

An'  I  forgive  you,  from  my  heart,  ioi  that  'ere  handsoma 

shot." 

All'  thav  W3  stood,  a-shakin'  hands— the  moon  looked  down 
aud  smiled —  ■ 

All',  Jcike,  J  folt  so  cussed  mean,  I  blulibered  like  a  child. 

"  Oh,  Sniith,''  says  I,  ' '  you're  genei  ous,  an'  act  a  noble  part  I 

The  lesson. y^u  hev  taught  this  night  I'll  store  up  in  my 
heart." 

"Yi/3,  Jone  "  says  he,  "I  freely  do  excuse  you  from  all 

blame- 
In  fact,  I'm  rather  glad  to  see  how  splendid  was  yer  aim  ; 
Because,  you  see,  it  wasn't  mine,  that  colt  youjist  now  shotj 
It  was  yer  own— not  1..  ng  ago  it  jumped  into  my  lot  I" 


This  is  what  we  learn  from  the  Cleveland  Voice  :— 
A  Westsider  who  keeps  a  general  store,  in  descanting 
on  the  completeness  of  his  stock,  says  he  tries  to  keep 
everything  in  creation  but  the  TenCommandment8,and 
he  would  keep  them,  but  nobody  else  keeps  them,  and 
he  don't  want  to  appear  eccentric. 

In  a  moderate  household  it  may  now  take  half  i 
dozen  people  to  do  ^he- menial  duties  necessary  for  r 
single  couple ;  in  the  ideal  household  of  the  future  th* 
proportions  might  be  reversed,  or  perhaps  one  servan\ 
might  be  enough  for  three  families.  The  figures  may 
be  altered,  according  to  the  sanguine  disposition  ol 
the  inventor ;  but,  assuming  all  this  to  be  done  to  any 
conceivable  degree  of  perfection,  there  still  remains  a 
que.5*in  or  two.  Co-operative  housekeeping, "though 
without  all  the  refinements  suggested,  is  by  no  means 
a  novelty.  It  is  carried  out  to  some  extent  wherever 
there  is  an  inn.  The  advice  comes,  in  short,  to  this, 
that  the  family  of  tho  future  is  to  live  in  a  gigantio 
hotel,  with  a  great,  and  as  yet  unimaginable,  number 
of  labour-saving  appliances. — From  "  Ilousekeeviftff'' 
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THE  LOSS  OF  THE  DREAM. 

By  R.  D.  BOWLING, 
.  luthor  of  "To  Save  Both;"  "On  Babies  and  Ladd«rs,"Jec. 

PART  III.— GLASMELL  JAIL. 
CHAPTER  VI. 

CELL    FOR  T  Y-NI  X  E. 

The  conspirators  were  arrested  and  in  prison,  the 
??itaesses  were  coming  back  from  Cranemarsh  by  car, 
(he  appointment  in  Dublin  was  within  young  Maple- 
ion's  grasp  ;  he  saw  the  official  appointment  in  imagi- 
aation ;  he  clasped  Mary  Markham  to  his  heart  in 
anticipation.    What  wonder  that  he  was  happy  ! 

He  had  served  his  term  of  bondage  to  fate,  and 
Fate  was  now  going  to  give  him  his  Rachel.  The  heart 
of  the  man  triumphed  in  him  because  of  his  success 
in  his  emprise  ;  the  heart  of  the  lover  triumphed 
because  heefelt  that  he  was  now  warranted  in  seeking 
her  and  saying,  "  Mary,  things  were  the  reverse  before 
of  what  they  now  are ;  but  my  heart  is  wilder  than 
ever,  darling  ;  touch  it,  and  calm  it." 

Now  that  it  was  all  done  and  the  course  was  clear> 
and  no  difficulty  existed,  and  he  was  sure  of  success 
against  these  men,  he  began  to  wi.sh  himself  out  of  it. 
He  had  the  vultures  caged,  but  they  knew  what  life 
and  liberty  were  as  well  as  the  lark  or  the  mountain 
sagle,  and  if  he  obeyed  his  heart  only  he  would  open 
the  cage  and  let  them  go  by  night.  The  sunlight  and 
the  air  never  seemed  so  dear  or  so  beautiful  to  young 
Mapleson  as  now.  He  made  a  picture  in  his  mind  of 
Wary  walking  in  the  little  garden  of  their  new  home 
in  the  suburbs  by  the  sea  shore.  He  saw  the  dew- 
laden  flowers  nod  to  her  as  she  passed,  and  he  heard 
the  birds'  twitter  of  wonder  as  they  bent  their  heads 
on  the  boughs  to  see  the  placid  beauty  of  her  gentle 
!ace.  And  then  to  think  of  these  wretched  men  in 
sheir  close  cells  staring  at  the  whitewashed  walls,  and 
a  the  night  wasted  by  the  vampire  memories  of  wrong! 
Oh,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ! 

Then  his  father  told  him  to  consider  duty  before 
xentiment.  Were  not  these  men  practically  guilty  of 
'.he  blood  of  the'poor  fellows  who  lostjtheir  lives  on  the 
Slackvfater  Bank  ?  Did  he  think  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  such  scoundrels  at  large  ?  Should  not  the  guilty 
"uffer,  that  the  innocent  might  live  in  peace  ?  Yes  . 
but  still  he  would  wish  punishment  came  to  the  guilty 
through  other  hands  than  his.  Was  any  one  ever  per- 
fectly happy  ?^No,  pever;  but  he  was  so  near  it  now 
[ate  need  not  be  inexorable.  There  was  nothing  per. 
feet  on  earth — except  Mary.  Was  it  not  hard  to  hear 
I  cry  of  pain,  no  matter  from  whom,  when  the  heart 
teas  keeping  festival  ? 

Caulfield  and  Kelly  were  brought  back  from  Crane- 
marsh  by  the  police.  The  four  men  who,  the  uigh^ 
before,  had  been  in  a  death  struggle  at  M'Kenzie's 
Folly  were  brought  before  a  magistrate,  and  Caulfield 
kud  Kelly,  having  bound  themselves  to  prosecute,  were 
(worn,  and  after  some  other  evidence  had  been  taken) 
Manaccio  and  Logan  were  committed  for  trial. 

Manaccio  was  asked  if  he  wi.ihed  to  have  his  consul 
communicated  with.  No.  He  would  entrust  the  vin- 
dication of  his  character  to  the  institutions  of  a  free 
country  and  the  integrity  of  a  cliivalrously  honoiir- 
»ble  people. 

The  Italian  vice-consul  at  Glasmel),  however,  would 
not  be  denied.  He  forwarded  an  official  oflfer  of  assis- 
tance. Manaccio  declined,  stating  that  he  was  not  an 
Italian  subject. 

The  Italian  vice-consul  had  an  Italian  clerk  and  in- 
terpreter named  Giovanni  Barchetta,  and  when  the 
message  came  from  Manaccio  declaring  he  was  not  an 
Italian  subject,  the  consul  mentioned  just  casually  to 
Barcbetta  that  thia  Manaccio  had  come  to  Ireland  in 


a  Venetian  vessel  which  had  sent  him  ashore  at  Tra- 
lough,  she  being  bound  out. 

"  Ah  !"  cried  Barchetta,  "  I  lived  in  Venice.  I  was 
connected  with  ships  in  Venice.  I  know  most  of  them. 
Vrhat  was  h?r  name  '!" 

The  consul  could  not  remember,  but  he  consulted 
a  book  in  which  he  had  made  a  record  of  the  circum- 
stance : — "  Landed,  ex  San  Giovanni,  Manaccio  Ste- 
fano,  at  Tralogh,  by  shij)'f!  boat,  27th-April,  1852." 

The  consul  read  the  entry  out  in  a  monotonous  tone. 
He  had  no  sooner  fini.shed  than  Barchetta  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and  shouted  out  : 

"  It  is  false  !  It  is  false,  I  say.  His  name  is  not 
Manaccio  Stefano,  but  Spagliamo  Giacomo.  I  know 
the  scoundrel  !    This  is  the  ship  ;  this  is  the  time." 

The  consul  dropped  the  book,  and  looked  in  nuite 
astonishment  r.t  the  interpreter.  The  latter  seemed 
fiercely  excited.  His  eyes  flashed,  his  hands  and  limbs 
shook,  his  chest  expanded  and  trembled,  his  breath 
came  fiercely  through  his  distended  nostrils.  As  soon 
as  the  consul  recovered  from  the  shock  caused  by  the 
other's  singular  conduct,  he  said  : 

"  Do  you  know  anytiiing  about  this  man  ?" 

"  Do  I  know  anything  about  him  !  Do  I  know  that 
I  am  alive  ?  Do  I  know  that  I  have  been  ruined  in 
life  by  a  villaiu  ?  Do  I  know  that  I  am  an  exile  from 
my  native  country,  pursuing  my  vengeance,  because 
of  this  scoundrel  ?  Do  I  know  that — that  there  is  a 
girl's  grave  at  Spezzia  ?  Do  I  know  this  man  ?  Give 
me  a  pen." 

He  seized  a  pen  and  wrote  a  few  words  upon  a  slip 
of  paper.  This  he  put  into  an  envelope,  and  addressed 
the  envelope  "111'  Signor  Manaccio  Stefano,  City  Jail, 
Glasmell."  Then  he  called  the  office  messenger,  and, 
having  despatched  him  with  the  note,  sat  down,  say- 
ing fiercely,  half  to  himself,  half  to  the  consul  : 

You  shall  see  whether  he  knows  me  or  not.  You 
shall  see.  After  tea  years.  After  ten  years,  and 
thus  !" 

The  Italian,  Giacomo  Barchetta,  had  been  in  Glas- 
mell only  a  few  weeks,  and  during  that  time  he  had 
never  heard  of  Stefano  Manaccio,  and  now  when  he 
heard  that  name  he  did  not  appear  to  recognise  it. 
But  when  he  leafned  the  date,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  foreigner's  arrival  in  Ireland,  and  the  name  of 
the  ship  by  which  he  had  come,  he  instantly  concluded 
it  should  be  the  man  for  whom  he  was  looking 
so  many  years.  Ah,  it  was  exasperating  to  find  him 
now  in  prison — to  find  him  secure  behind  walls.  If 
he  had  only  known  of  this  Manaccio  before  ! 

The  boy  brought  the  note  to  the  jail.  There  was 
no  answer,  he  thought,  as  he  left  it  and  came  away. 
After  a  little  while  the  note  was  conveyed  to  the  pri- 
soner. 

Manaccio  was  sitting  calmly  reading  some  letters. 
An  attorney  had  just  left  him,  but  was  to  return  in 
an  hour.  He  toot  the  note  from  the  tui'nkey  and 
glanced  casually  at  the  writing,  and,  failing  to  recog- 
nise it,  put  the  letter  down  on  the  table  until  he  had 
fini.shed  the  one  upon^^which  he  had  been  engaged  ; 
then  he  took  up  the  other,  with  the  sharp  Italian 
caligraphy,  broke  the  seal,  and  read  in  Italian  as 
follows  : — 

Some  call  me  Barchetta  Giacomo,  others  Guidino  Barto- 
lommeo— which  do  you  think,i.i  my  name  ?  Know  you  not 
■Spezzia  and  Hattie's  grave  ■   I  am  here.    1  await  you. 

Manaccio  fell  back  in  his  chair.  A  parchment  pallor 
came  over  his  face,  his  hands  relaxed  their  hold  upon 
the  paper  and  it  ffU  to  his  feet.  He  uttered  no  word 
but  rolled  his  eyes  desperately  about  the  cell,  as 
tliougli  he  expected  to  see,  some  hideous  creature  sud- 
denly enter  or  take  shape  in  one  of  the  corners. 

He  continued  t'uus  tor  a  few  minutes  and  then 
gathereil  his  faculties  together  and  folded  his  arms. 
Gradually  his  face  grew  calmer,  and  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  smiled  quietly  to  himself,  and, 
having  slightly  elevated  his  hands  and  eyebrows  and 
ehoulders,  turned  to  the  table  and  commenced  to  write 


rapidly.  He  continued  thus  for  more  than  half  ao 
hour  ;  then  heilolded  up  the  papci-,  and,  having  placed 
it  in  an  envelope,  directed  it  to  Logan.  .Soon  the 
attorney  returned.  After  they  had  spoken  a  few 
words  Man.tccio  said  lie  would  reserve  what  further 
he  had  «5  .say  \intil  the  next  day,  and,  begging  of  him 
to  give  the  letter  to  Logan,  bowed  the  attorney  out 
of  the  cell. 

•  The  first  telegrams  which  young  Mapleson  sent  had 
been  to  the  head  agent  of  the  miderwi  iter.s  at  Dublin 
and  Liverpool  and  London.  He  explained  in  the  tele- 
gram liow,  owing  to  a  mo.st  exti-aor<linarj-  circumstance, 
he  hiul  obtained  tlie  capture  of  tli?  conspirators  aftei 
they  had  absolutely  fled.  He  said  never  was  clearei 
case. 

That  evening  as  he  sat  at  Home  in  Tralough  a  tele- 
gram reached  him  from  London,  saying  the  under- 
writers  had  held  a  meeting  that  day,  and  not  only  waa 
his  appointment  to  Dublin  on  the  way,  but  they  felt 
so  strongly  the  importance  of  his  services  in  thii  mat- 
ter that  they  had  ordered  their  agent  to  give  him  » 
present  of  a  ycai  's  salary  on  the  first  day  he  entered 
upon  his  nevi-  duties. 

He  was  almost  beside  himself  with  joy.  Luck  seemed 
to  have  gone  mad,  and  to  be  amusing  itself  by  casting 
good  fortune  after  good  fortune  upon  him.  He  shoulct 
write  to  Mary  in  the  morning.  Ought  he  ?  Or  ought 
he  wait  until  he  went  up  to  Dublin  and  could  tell  hei 
all?  Fear  that  she  had  changed  !  Fear  that  Mary  had 
changed  ?  As  soon  would  the  sea  and  sky  change  place*, 
or  the  moon's  light  quench  the  suu's. 

As  the  night  fell  he  could  not  rest  indoors,  bul 
went  out  upon  the  cliffs  over  the  sea  in  the  dark.  Th« 
evening  was  heavy  and  still,  without  a  moon.  Fai 
below  him  muttered  the  gloomy  sea-  in  night  and 
mist.  Upon  the  convex  horizon  was  a  narrow  belt  ol 
dull  grey  light,  and  behind  him  the  flickering  lamps  »1 
a  hundred  windows  in  Tralough. 

He  stood  and  looked  down  upon  the  sullen  waters, 
and  Ustened  to  them  beating  and  murmuring  their  im- 
potent anger  against  the  watchful  crags.  The  se» 
stretched  away  far  into  the  night — into  the  night  fat 
beyond  where  he  could  .see,  and  penetrated  darkly  or 
held  intercourse  by  rivers  with  lands  dew-drowned  ia 
the  tropics  or  shining  imder  the  silver  stars  besida 
pinnacles  of  Arctic  snow.  And  this  sea,  this  sea  beneath 
him  was  rising  and  falling  along  the  shores  of  Dublin 
Bay,  within  hearing  of  Mary.  If  Mary  came  out  from 
her  place  by  Seapoint,  or  opened  her  window  and 
leaned  out,  she  could  hear  the  sea  as  plainly  as  he  did 
now.  The  waters  below  seemed  to  his  excited  imagi^ 
nation  like  a  huge  palpitating  iutelLigence,  mute,  but 
aware.  A  vast  concave  for  human  passions,  an  ob' 
server  of  all  that  was.  She  was  listening  to  the  sei 
now.  Mary  was  listening  to  the  sea.  H^^  leaned  ovel 
the  cliff,  and  whispered  down  the  black  grey  rocks:-* 

'■  Mary,  I  am  coming.    Wait,  wait,  my  love." 

A  sea-bird  flew  over  head,  and,  circ'dng,  shot  dowu 
into  one  of  the  chasms  with  a  cry.  To  his  ears  it 
seemed  to  be  an  echo  of  Mary's  answer. 

'•  I  am  waiting  for  you.  Come." 

The  place  was  intensely  dark.  It  is  impossible  tc 
see'Jacross  the  chamber,  although  it  is  only  twelve 
feet  by  eight  feet.  There  is  a  bed  against  the  wall, 
and  a  little  table  fixed  in  the  wall,  and  a  chair.  It  ia 
past  eleven,  and  all  is  *till.  There  is  not  a  sound 
in  that  cold  chamber.  No,  not  even  a  sound  ol 
breathing.  How  is  this  1  No  one  is  sitting  on 
the  chair.  Groping  round  to  the  bed  ;  it  is  un- 
tenanted and  cold.  Feeling'along  the  walls  there  ii 
no  where  else  the  tenant  could  rest — except — except 
on  the  ground  !  Listen  !  No  ;  no  breath  is  drawn  ia 
this  place.  Strange  !  isn't  it  <  ^\^lat  is  the  matter  ? 
What  can  it  mean  ?  Where  can  the  tenant  be  ?  Gone  : 
Shake  the  door.    It  is  secured  on  the  outside. 

There  yet  remains  the  floor,  twelve  feet  by  eight,  tc 
be  explored. 

Ho  ,v  dark  and  cold  I  Ugh  !  the  flags  chill  the  very 
soul  with  their  humid  glassiness.  If  there  were  evci 
s  J  small  a  glimmer  of  light  !  If  one  had  only  a  match 
one  might  see,  and  instantly  shriek  for  help  and  com- 
pany, and  so  break  the  awful  stillness.  But  the 
floor  ? 

I^Round  by  the  walls  first  on  hands  and  knees.  On« 
corner  ;  two  corners  ;  three  corners  ;  four  corners- 
nothing.    A  relief  that  is  worse  than  a  discovery. 

Now  for  a  diagonal  !  [Suppose  when  one  stoops  for 
ward  one's  face  should  touch  !  Courage  !  Courage,  for- 
ward ! 

A  bad  attempt  at  a  diagonal  after  all,  for  this  ii 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  left  hand  side  of  the  oppcsuc 
wall  I  A  bad  attempt  at  a  diagonal  !  There  was  a  i^ia 
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;f  repulsion  from  the  right-hand  eiie  all  the  way 
icrcss.  Could  this  havp  been  instinct  ?  Perhnps  ! 
"Sow  for  the  other  diagonal  !  ^Along  the  left  hand  wall, 
backwards  to  the  left-hand  corner.  What  v;eakness  not 
to  tike  the  right  hand  corner  '.  ft  mu^t  be  to  the 
right.  There  is  no  unexjilbred  room  to  the  left,  con- 
lidenng  the  badne.sa  of  the  attempt  at  the  diagonal. 

How  horrible  I  Courage.  Half  way  across,  and  still 
nothing  !  If  there  were  any  light  at  all,  any  know- 
ledge, however  vague  of  where  il  is  that  one  might  not 
wuch  it  unexpectedly. 

Ha  I  Back  .'  Good  God  that  is  it.  It  was  the 
hand  cold  and  rigid  ! 

Lights  I  Lights  :  in  Heaven's  name,  warder.  Quick, 
here  .'  P'orty-nino  '.  The  cell  where  the  foreigner  was 
jonfined  I 

It  waa  sis  o'clock  before  the  warder  came.  The 
body  was  on  its  back  in  the  right  hand  centre  of  the 
cell.  A  long,  thin,  flexible  Damascus  blade  was  found 
ja.  the  left  side,  driven  through  the  heai't.  There  wa.s 
I  calm  smile  upon  the  face,  and  the  doctor  said  death 
oad  been  instantaneous.  The  dagger  was  supposed  to 
iave  been  concealed  in  the  deceased's  stocking.s,  as  a 
sbght  cut  from  a  sharp  instrument  had  been  found 
on  cae  of  the  legs. 

f  rem  words  spoken  in  the  corridor,  Logan  guessed 
Tvhat  bad  occurred.  He  instantly  thought  of  the  note 
which  Manaccio  had  sent  to  him  the  previous  clay  by 
the  attorney.  Upon  breaking  the  envelope,  he  found 
the  note  folded  so  that  it  did  not  open  readily,  and 
upon  the  out.side  was  written  these  words  ; 
yot  to  be  read  until  tjoa  licar  of  me  ajain." 

"  This  is  what  he  meant,"  thought  Logan,  ^ind  tore 
the  paper  open,  with  a  shudder,  it  ran,  in  Italian,  to 
this  efl'ect  ; 

CHAPTER  VIL 

HAITI  E. 

JIv  Dearest  MARcrs-— Your  de.ir  friend  will  be  with  the 
dead  when  you  read  this  It  is  now  many  year.s  since  1  first 
knew  yru,  jiarcuR  ;  it  is  Httle  less  time  since  I  came  to  love 
jo'j.  You  wiHgTieve  when  you  learn  that  I  ha^e  le.ared  out 
of  life.  I  have  no  Inve  for  the  plunge  myself,  tiut  circum- 
itances  leave  me  no  alternative.  You  are  apt  tumistakemc, 
Marc  ji,  even  for  a  moment.  The  piescnt  positin^n  has  no- 
■h;np  to  do  with  the  thing.  Indeert,  F  am  a.^hamed  to  think 
;f  deserting  ynu  at  such  a  moment.  You  will  forgive 
ee,  and  have  ytuu-  old  smile  f<ir  me  when  wc  meet  acain.  In 
5rdcr  that  you  should  not  think  I  have  turned  my  hack  upon 
ife  from  dread  of  an\ thing  that. might  come  out  of  the  pre-  I 
sent  affair,  f  pim  eed  to  lay  the  real  cause  of  my  act  before 
tny  dear  friend  Mnrcus. 

)  have  l)een  deceiving  j  on  ever  since  I  fir-t  met  you.  My 
real  name  is  nut  .Manac;i<>  .-^tefano  but  .>iia;diamo  Giacomo. 
WhcTi  I  lived  at  Venice  I  had  for  a  friend  .i  fcllow-country- 
man  of  mine  -  we  both  came  from  Naples— one  Guidino  Bar- 
tolonimoo.  AVe  were  both  plunged  in  the  profoundest  sor- 
rfv  when  he  as  obliged  to  leave  Venice  for  Spezzia.  I  ate 
Biy  heart  in  grief  for  months  .and  months.  At  length  he  re- 
turned. Business  called  him,  and  he  cams  back  suddenly, 
\Ti'\  in  the  night.  I  was  overjoyed  to  see  him,  Irat  his  joy 
killed  me,  it  was  so  calm,  so  old.  I  withered  beneath  it. 
For  days  he  would  not  speak.  Then  one  evening,  as  we  sat 
smoking  and  looking  towards  the  west,  he  opened  his  heart 
and  spoke.  It  was  a  yellow-haired  English  girl  with  blue 
eyes  and  a  white  hand.  He  had  met  heu  there  in  t!ie  house 
whcrcdn  he  dwelt,  and  she  had  bewitched  my  friend's  heart 
from  me  and  hini.  1  cur.^eii  her  in  ray  soul,  but  I  said  no- 
thing to  Bartolommon.  He  was  as  one  who  had  lo-st  his  rea- 
son He  >\as  estrangerl  from  me,  and  woulil  not  open  his 
he.-irt  furthei.  I  was  furious.  I  felt  a  deadly  animo.sity.  I 
tould  have  slain  her,  for  Baitolonmeo  was  dearei  to  me  than 
Ufe  V 

^Vell,  let  me  get  on  rpiickly. 

It  so  fell  out  that !  had  to  go  along  journey  and  that  T  should 
-ass  through  Spezzia.  Bart<ilommc<i  was  wilil  with  envy.  \s 
f  -viis  goiiia,  would  I  mit  at  least  bring  a  little  present  from 
ti'm  to  Hattie.  M  first  I  refused,  but  he  hegged  and  prayed 
of  me,  and  I  consented  in  the  end.  Tcalled  at  the  place,  anil  saw 

H. '^'tio.  Marcus,  my  friend,  this  was  years  ago,  but  e'en 
lov  I  can  remember  my  speechless  wonder,  for  .surely 
'h  re  never  was  anything  move  like  a  lily,  more  divinely 
:'eautiful.    Let  me  be  brief.    I,  Marcus,  too,  was  bewitched. 

'.  V  ent  not  on  my  journey,  but  tarried.  I  occupied  Barto- 
onmico's  apartment.  I  lust  my  reason,  and'I  now  feel  as  if  it 
'  ere  but  >e>tenlay— the  pressure  of  her  fair,  golden  head 
ir-  n  my  shoulder,  when  I  tirst  told  her  that' I  shouhl  spring 
n'o  the  staif  she  did  not  hold  uie  where  I  stood.  Well,  the 
:.'nie  is  running  short. 

I  lost  my  reason  utterly,  and  she  trifled  with  me  until  she 
>.  -  afraid  tn  draw  back.  Bartolommeo  began  to  wonder  and 
hen  to  suspect.  We  heard  he  was  coming,  and  we  arranged 
o  f!y  Before  this,  Marcus,  it  had  come  to  pass  that  she 
•O'.dd  nc\er  look  upon  his  face  again,  ."She  was  mine,  and  I 
i\,is  mad  ;  so  in  the  night  we  were  to  be  gone. 

^Vc  .Tat  together,  when  suddenly  I  heard  .'i  footstep  on  the 
st:iirs.    Wr.  both  turned  pale.    We  both  knew  the  tread.  I 

I,  .i\e  b.ccn  ill  dicadfnl  straits  from  time  to  time,  but  never 
Mu  li  tenor  entered  my  soul  as  when  I  heard  the  foot  of  my 
;'i;ei.d  Bartolommeo  upon  the  stairs  that  evening.  I  have  been 
almost  inaccessible  to  fear  ever  since. 

He  entered  and  found  us  together.  .A.t  a  glance  he  saw 
what  I  bad  duse.  He  rushed  at  me.  I  could  not  endure  his 
pre^ence.  I  had  not  the  courage  to  listen  to  his  voice.  I 
taw  the  full  extent  of  my  crime,  of  my  dishonourable  treachery. 
He    chouted   after  me  aa  I  fled—"  Dishonoured  and 


dishonouring  friend,  come  back  and  look  upon  me  If  you 

daie." 

But  I  fled.  There  is  no  need  for  more.  I  learned  that 
Hattie  died  soon.  I  after  awhile  crept  back  to  Venice  under 
the  name  of  .Manaccio  Stefano.  I  went  to  Venice  because  I 
thought  it  was  thedast  place  Bartolommeo  would  be  likely 
to  seek  nic,  for  he  was  roaming  Italy  looking  for  my  blood. 
I  could  face  death  calmly,  but  I  dare  not  face  him.  Ultimately 
I  sailed  from  \  enice  and  landed  at  Tralougli. 

That  thing,  which  Iiappened  in  .Spczzia  years  ago,  hardened 
my  nature  and  devclnpeil  my  intellect  into  what  you  knew  it 
for.  Now,  Marcns  dcare.^t,  tiuidiiio  Bartolommeo  is  at 
hand,  and  I  must  go.  I  could  not  f.ace  him.  He  must  have 
traced  uie  here.  I  should  see  him  in  the  court,  and  I  .should 
su  Her  more  than  the  agony  of  a  thousand  deaths.  There- 
fore, Marcus  dearest,  farewell  1  We  shall  meet  beyond  the 
grave  .somewhere.  I  have  always  been  true  to  you.  When  I 
am  dead  think  of  me  sometimes,  and  let  them  bury  me  upon 
a  slope,  facing  the  south,  with  my  feet  towards  Italy  and  my 
head  high.    Good-bye  1 

MA.NAri  TO  SrEFANO,  or'SPAGLIAMO' GlACOMO. 

^Vllen  Logan  ttnished  reading  the  paper  he  felt  as 
though  he  had  been  suddenly  deprived  of  a  faculty  or 
a  limb.  He  had  met  Manaccio  (this  name  is  the  more 
familiar  one;  in  Dublin  some  years  before,  and  gradu- 
ally they  came  to  think  that  they  could  do  bucSincss 
together.  At  hrst  the  bu.siness  had  been  legitimate 
enough,  but  of  late  years  the  profits  arising  out  of 
legitimate  ti-ade  had  failed  to  satisfy  them,  and  their 
first  great  enterprise  outside  the  law  had  been  the 
wreck  of  the  ^Eneas  on  the  Newfoundland  Banks  the 
year  liefore  the  Dream  was  run  ashore  on  the  Black- 
water.  In  the  former  case  the  vessel  had  been  insured 
for  about  three  times  her  value;  in  the  latter  the  two 
held  the  polic}-,  and  although  the  cargo  was  abso- 
lutely the  property  of  Markham's  creditors,  the  loss  of 
the  cargo  in  the  face  of  an  incomplete  transaction  and 
the  .seller' .s  holding  of  the  policy  of  insurance  and  re- 
turning the  bills,  secured  Logan  and  Manaccio  from 
loss.  These  two  were  only  the  first  and  last  of  a  num- 
ber of  frauds  practised  upon  insui'ance  companies,  so 
that  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  under- 
writers were  very  anxious  to  catch  the  confederates. 
They  had  .suspected  them  for  some  time,  but  upon  the 
loss  of  the  Dream  there  was  no  longer  any  room  for 
doubt.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  bring  the  guilt 
home.  Having  learned  that  Manaccio' lived  at  Glas- 
mell,  they  conimunicatpd  with  old  Mr.  Mapieson.  He 
handed  the  matter  over  to  hi.s  son,  and  Henry  ulti- 
mately brought  Caulfield  to  his  views. 

At  the  ensuing  assizes,  Logan  was  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  seven  years.  The 
money  which  Logan  had  given  to  Caulfield  and  Kelly 
was  banded  up  by  them  to  the  aurtiorities,  and  they, 
having  received  the  reward  piomised  to  them  by  the 
underwriters  through  Henry  Mapieson.  emigrated,  and 
were  never  heard  of  afterwards  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

It  maj-,  by  some,  be'  supposed  that  the  price  paid 
by  the  underwriters  for  the  conviction  of  Logan  was 
far  in  excess  of  the  value  of  such  a  result  ;  but 
fraudulent  los.=es  of  vessels  had  become  so  prevalent 
that  they  would  freely  have  paid  five  times  the  sum 
to  obtain  one  striking  vindication  of  justice.  From 
that  time  forward  they  never  forgot  Henry  Mapieson, 
but  whenever  a  vacancy  occurred,  or  whenever  their 
services  were  useful  to  him,  he  had  only  to  speak,  and 
they  instantly  responded  as  he  desired. 

The  day  after  the  suicide  of  Manaccio  wa.^  di."!- 
covered,  Bartolommeo  Guidino  threw  up  his  situation 
and  returned  to  Italy.  Ever  since  the  memorable 
evening  when  he  learned  that  his  greatest  friend  had 
betrayed  him  in  the  foulest  and  most  fatal  way,  he 
had  sought  him  that  he  might  wreak  his  nourished 
vengeance  upon  him.  At  length,  after  j'ears  of  toil, 
he  had  gone  back  \,o  Venice,  apd  there  got  the  clue 
which  ultimately  led  to  his  discovery  in  Glasmell.  He 
ascertained  that  jManaccio,  \oT  Spagliamo,  had  sailed 
from  that  city  soon  after  the  occurrence,  in  the  "  San 
Giovanni,"  for  the  British  Islands.  H.e  immediately 
started  in  pursuit,  but  though  he  had  traced  the 
vessel  to  the  port  at  which  she  had  discharged,  he 
could  find  no  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  Spagliamo. 
He  wandered  hither  and  thither,  and  ultimately  took 
the  post  of  Italian  clerk  and  interpreter  to  the  vice- 
consul  at  Glasmell.  Thus  it  was,  by  accident,  he  <lis- 
covered  his  enemy.  He  is  now  living  at  Spezzia. 
He  is  a  broken-down  man.  He  pays  frequent  visits  to 
the  little  gr.ave  wh'?re  the  yellow-haired  girl  lies 
buried,  and  often,  in  the  crystal  night,  the  ocean 
brings  to  him  from  afar  off  a  sound  that  seems  like 
the  dying  wail  of  his  former  friend,  and  he  sufiers 
trouble  unspeakable,  and  the  better  thoughts  die  in 
his  heart,  and  his  tearful  eyesaie  lifted  to  the  lustrous 
stars,  and  he  feels,  as  if  though  the  potency  of  a  new 
sense,  that  all  this  woe  will  be  adjusted  and  made 
sweet  hereafter.  "  God,"  he  says,  sees  more  than 
I  men,  and  who  can  tell  what  He  saw  in  them,  what  He 


saw  in  me  ?  Let  me  purify  myself  in  iba  Aii-Wia^ 
eyes  and  pray  for  their  souls." 

What  else  have  I  to  tell  ] 

About  Henry  and  Mary. 

No  :  not  a  word.  I  have  told  mystery.  The  otheii 
is  the  reader's.  He  shall  tell  it  for  himself.  He  must, 
however,  take  good  care  to  tell  it  in  the  daintiest 
words  and  with  his  purest  English,  for  it  is  just  lika 
an  idyl,  only  there  is  city  smoke  over  the  scene. 

I  have  finished  my  story,  {but  I  have  left  myseU 
ill-satisfied  somehow.  I  am  at  rest  about  all  but  ona 
point— that  yellow-haired  English  girl  who  died  at 
Spezzia.  I  wish  I  never  had  written  it,  for  it  troubles 
me  to  think  of  it.  It  haunts  me  cruelly.  I  wish  I 
conld  forget  it.  The  story  might  be  made  into  a  poera 
or  a  play.  No  ;  that  jars,  too.  I  must  put  down  th« 
pen.    Farewell  ! 

THE  END. 


LILLIE. 

A  winsome,  wee  darling, 

With  eyes  like  the  starting, 
Is  LUUe,  the  merriest  rogue  to  be  found; 

Her  glance  is  the  brightest, 

Her  footstep  the  lightest 
Tliat  ever  found  mischief  whene'er  she's  aroand. 

She  dimples  and  dances. 

And  gives  roguish  glances. 
To  rival  the  veriest  coquette  in  the  land. 

She  crimps  her  fair  tresses. 

And  apes  trailing  dresses. 
And  begs  to  wear  rings  on  her  little  brown  hands. " 

In  glee  and  in  gladness, 

And  free  from  all  sadness, 
Our  three-year-old  darling  is  fresh  aa  a  rose. 

We  call  her  "  our  treasure" — 

Our  "  wealth  ivithout  measure" — ■ 
The  sweetest  "  wee  bud  in  our  garden  that  grows." 

Ah,  Lillie,  pray  heaven 

That  strength  may  be  given 
To  guard  you,  and  guide  you,  and  lead  yon  arigbt  t 

May  God,  watching  over, 

Send  angels  to  hover 
Aronnd  you,  and  bless  you  by  day  and  by  night  1 , . 


Italy  has  discovered  a  new  musical  genius  in  Signol 
Gobotti,  a  young  man  of  23,  who  has  just  produced 
opera,  Lts  Goths,  for  which  he  has  received  XI, 400. 

According  to  the  Printers'  Register,  there  are  no^ 
published  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  131  daily  nev7S( 
papers,  distributed  as  follows  : — London,  24  ;  E^ro*' 
vinces,  72  ;  Scotland,  13 ;  Ireland,  18  ;  'Wales,  2  } 
Channel  Islands,  2. 

The  Peking  Gazette  is  the  oldest  journal  in  the  world*' 
It  is  printed  on  a  large  sheet  of  yellow  silk,  and  ap« 
pears  in  the  same  form,  with  the  same  characters,  anij 
on  the  same  kind  of  stuff  as  it  did  a  thousand  year^ 
ago.    The  only  change  is  in  the  writers. 

A  favourite  proof  of  the  truth  of  ghost  'stories,  onf 
to  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  constantly  alludes,  is  thi 
discovery  of  some  important  paper  or  will,  or  property 
restored  to  the  rightful  owner  through  the  dragging^  tcj 
light  of  some  forgotten  deed  by  the  awful  communiea-j 
tion  from  a  spirit  world  in  sleep.  A  dream  of  tha( 
kind  happened  not  long  since,  but  passed,  as  it  werej 
through  one  of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone's  burlesquing 
glasses,  or  the  diminishing  end  of  a  telescope.  On? 
morning  a  girl  came  down,  saying,  in  strictly  orthodo^ 
ghost-story  fashion,  "  I  have  had  a  curiously  distinct 
dream  of  Lady  C.  (her  godmother  who  had  been  dead 
many  years).  I  thought  I  went  to  tea  with  her,  and 
she  looked  very  grave.  I  asked  why  she  was  angry  1 
She  answered,  '  C,  you  pretend  to  be  fond  of  me,  yti 
you  have  never  touched  the  sampler  I  got  ready 
so  carefully  for  you.'  I  said  I  could  not  remam* 
ber  anything  about  it.  '  It  is  in  your  workbox,'  she 
answered,  '  and  all  my  pains  wasted.'  Then  I  awoke." 
As  Lady  C.  had  taken  the  trouble  to  come  back  aU 
the  way  from  the  spirit  land  to  remind  her  of  he! 
lapses,  she  began  to  look  for  the  box,  but  the  family 
were  going  abroad  and  the  furniture  was  already 
packed.  When  they  returned,  C,  who  was  by  na 
mean.s  notable,  came  one  day  across  her  old  bos,  and 
the  dream  had  been  so  distinct  that  she  began  to  hunt 
for  Lady  C.'s  handiwork.  She  could  not  find  it,  and 
was  just  shutting  the  bos  when  she  touched  a  spring 
that  opened  one  of  those  hidden  places  in  which 
children  delight,  when  out  dropped  a  tiny  sampler, 
every  row  begun  with  a  fresh  letter  in  a  different 
colour,  the  silk  hanging  from  each  to  tempt  the  littla 
girl  to  go  on,  but  all  unused,  not  a  stitch  added.  Tha 
waking  C.  could  not  remember  the  thing  even  wUca 
bhe  saw  it. — St.  Paul'*  Jffwawn*. 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

Apple  Snowballs. — Boil  two  teacupfuls  of  rice 
Until  three-parts  done  ;  then  strain  it  off,  and  pare 
and  core  some  apples  without  dividing  them.  Put  a 
small  quantity  of  sugar  and  a  clove  into  each  apple, 
put  the  rice  round  them,  and  tie  each  ball  separately 
in  a  cloth;  Boil  until  the  apples  are  tender  ;  then  take 
them  up,  remove  the  cloths,  and  serve. 

Common  Seed  Cake — Take  half  a  quarter  of  dough, 
thin  with  a  wooden  spoon,  tieat  ^Ib.  dripping  to  a 
liquid  ;  add  it,  with  6oz.  of  moist  sugar,  hoz.  of  cara- 
vray  seeds  and  one  egg,  to  the  dough,  and  beat  it  until 
it  is  thoroughly  mixed.  Put  it  in  a  buttered  tin,  and 
bake  the  cake  for  rather  more  than  two  hours. 

Hashed  Hare. — Cut  the  remains  of  cold  roast  hare 
Into  neat  slice?,  and  put  the  head,  bonesj  and  trimming 
into  a  stewpan,  with  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  water  ; 
»dd  some  mace,  allspice,  seasoning,  onion  and  herbs, 
'itow  for  nearly  an  hour  and  strain  the  gravy  ;  thicken 

with  flour  and  butter,  add  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
port  wine  and  two  of  ketchup,  and  lay  in  the  pieces  of 
liare  with  any  stuffing  that  may  be  left  ;  let  the  whole 
p-adually  heat  by  the  side  of  the  five,  and  when  it  has 
limmered  for  five  minutes,  serve  and  garnish  the  dish 
with  sippets  of  toasted  bread.  Send  red-currant  jelly 
lo  table  with  it. 

To  D^ESS  Tkipe. — Ascertain  that  the  tripe  is  quite 
fresh,  and  have  it  cleaned  and  dressed.  Cut  away  the 
coarsest  fat  and  boil  it  in  equal  proportions  of  milk  and 
water  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ;  should  the  tripe 
be  entirely  undressed,  more  than  double  that  time 
ehoukl  be  allowed  for  it  ;  have  ready  some  onion  sauce; 
dish  the  tripe,  smother  it  with  the  sauce,  and  the  re- 
mainder send  to  table  in  a  tui'een.  Trijie  may  bo 
I'.ressed  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  it  may  be  cut  in  pieces 
jind  fried  in  butter,  stewed  in  gravy  with  mushrooms, 
t>r  cut  into  collops,Sprinkled  with  minced  onion  and  sa- 
lonry  herbs,  and  fried  a  nice  brown  in  clarified  butter. 

Mashed  Potatoes. — Boil  the  potatoes  in  their  skins ; 
when  done  drain  them,  and  let  them  get  gradually  dry 
by  the  side  of  the  lire  ;  then  peel  them,  and  as  they 
lire  peeled  put  them  into  a  clean  saucepan,  and  with  a 
large  fork  beat  them  to  a  light  paste  ;  add  butter,  salt, 
and  milk,  and  stiv  all  the  ingredients  well  over  the 
fire.  Allien  thoroughly  hot,  dish  them  lightly,  and 
draw  the  fork  backwards  over  the  potatoes  to  make 
Ihem  rough,  and  serve.  AVheu  dressed  in  this  manner 
khey  may  be  browned  before  the  fire,  or  with  a  sala- 
mander. Home  cooks  press  the  potatoes  into  moulds, 
then  turn  them  out,  and  brown  them  in  the  oven  : 
this  is  a  pretty  mode  of  serving,  but  it  makes  them 
heavy. 

Stewed  Otsters. — Scald  one  pint  of  oysters  in  their 
own  liquor  ;  take  them  out,  beard  them,  and  strain  the 
liquor  ;  put  one  ounce  of  butter  into  a  stewpan,  dredge 
in  sufficient  flour  to  dry  it  uv,  add  the  oyster  liquor 
»nd  a  blade  of  pounded  mace,  and  stir  it  over  a  sharp 
fire  -with  a  wooden  spoon.  When  it  comes  to  a  boil 
add  half  a  pint  of  cream,  the  oysters,  and  cayenne 
pepper  and  Kilt  to  taste.  Let  all  simmer  for  one  or 
\wo  minutes,  but  not  longer,  or  the'oysters  will  harden. 
Serve  on  a  hot  dish,  and  garnish  with  croutons 
»r  toasted  sippets  of  bread.  A  small  piece  of  lemon 
peel  boiled  with  the  oyster  liquor,  and  taken  out  be- 
tere  the  cream  is  added,  will  be  an  improvement. 

Pastry  Sandwiches. — Roll  some  puff  paste  out  thin; 
put  half  of  it  in  a  baking  sheet  or  tin,  and  spread 
equally  over  it  apricot  or  any  other  preserve  that  may 
be  preferred.  Lay  over  this  preserve  another  thin 
paste  ;  press  the  edges  together  all  round,  and  mark 
the  paste  in  lines  with  a  knife  on  the  surface  to  show 
where  to  cut  it  when  baked.  Bake  from  twenty  mi- 
nutes to  half  an  hour,  and  a  short  time  before  being 
done  take  the  pastry  out  of  the  oven,  brush  it  over 
with  the  white  of  an  egg,  sift  over  pounded  sugar,  and 
put  it  back  in  the  oven  to  colour.  When  cold,  cut  it 
Into  strips  ;  pile  these  on  a  dish  pyramidically,  and 
»erve.  Thece  strips,  cut  about  two  iuohes  long,  piled 
In  circular  rows,  and  a  plateful  of  flavoured  whipped 
cream  poured  in  the  middle,  make  a  pretty  dish. 

To  Dust  Carpets. — Sprinkle  tea  leaves  on  them> 
then  sweep  carefully.  They  should  not  be  swept  fre- 
quently with  a  whisk  brush,  as  it  wears  them  fast, 
•nly  once  a  week,  and  the  other  times  with  the  leaves 
*nd  a  hair  brush.  Fine  carpets  should  be  gently  done 
.mth  a  hair  handbrush,  such  as  for  clothes,  on  the  knees. 

To  on-E  A  Gloss  to  Oak.— If  gieasy  it.  must  be 
"(PSfhcd  with,  warm  beer  ;  then  boil  in  tv.'o  quarts  of 
Btrong  beer  a  bit  of  bee's  was  as  large  as  a  walnut, 
and  a  large  f  poonlul  of  sugar  ;  set  it  all  over  with  a 
ia.rje  brush,  and  when  dry  rub  it  till  bright. 


GARDEN  JIEMS. 

Flower  Garden,  &c'.  -i'.  i:t!:rre  and  Mixed 
Garden. — We  have  had  the  fir.it  iufetalmentof  winterly 
weather,  and  may  possibly  ha',  e  a  second  very  soon, 
and  of  increased  severity;  so  wherever  pri;tection  iu 
any  form  m.iy  Ije  deemed  n«ces.~ary,  and  not  yet  ap- 
plied, thi,s  should  not  be  longer  delayed.  Such  plant.) 
as  magnolias,  pomegranates,  ceanotliuscs,  Edwardsias, 
tea-scented  roses,  &c.,  tied  to  walls  or  pillars,  should 
at  once  have  a  thatching  of  straw  or  dry  ferij  a[)piied 
to  them  ;  while  plants  iu  bloom,  such  as  the  chinionan- 
th uses  and  the  Jasminum  Kuditiorum  should  have  a 
curtain  of  frigi  domo  or  some  other  similar  material, 
so  arranged  that  it  can  be  easily  let  down  and 
taken  up  as  may  be  required,  and  by  this 
means  the  blooms  will  be  kept  dry.  This  circum- 
stance will  enable  them  to  resist  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  frost.  Many  hard  berrj'-bearing  plant.s 
now  rendered  very  ornamental  by  their  ripe  and 
bright-coloured  fruit,  such  as  the  Cotoneaster  Simon- 
sii  and  inicrophylla,  also  the  Cratcegus  Pyracautha  or 
evergreen  thorir,  whether  trauied  to  walls  or  pillars  or 
as  standards.  But  should  very  severe  weather  set  in 
soon,  unless  the  fruit  is  protected  by  a  net  the  birds 
will  be  almost  sure  to  take  liberties  with  it,  and  at 
this  festive  season  it  seems  almost  unkind  to  prevent 
them  doing  so  ;  indeed  to  many  ])ersons  the  sight  of 
the  hvmgry  birds  helping  themselves  will  give  more 
pleasure  than  would  the  preservation  of  the  bright- 
coloured  berries  for  a  few  months  longer.  Plants  upon 
the  lawn  or  on  the  shrubbery  borders,  of  such  genera 
as  the  j-ucca.  New  Zealand  flax,  tritoma,  &c.,  maj',  to 
ensure  their  safety,  have  some  dry  fern  or  other  littery 
matter  placed  round  their  base  ;  and  this  shoftld  be 
secured  or  kept  in  position  by  means  of  a  few  peg«  or 
small  boughs  fixed  in  the  soil.  AVhere  cannar^,  ery- 
thrinas,  fuchsias,  Japanese  lilies,  &c.,  have  been  left 
in  the  soil,  its  surface  should  be  at  once  covered  with 
cinder  ashes,  old  tan,  or  sawdust.  The  Christmas  ro.se, 
now  in  full  bloom,  shoidd  have  the  protection  of  hand- 
glasses or  a  frame,  when  it  will  afibrd  abundance  of  its 
snow-white  flowers,  exceedingly  useful  for  cutting  for 
passes,  &c.,  during  the  present  season.  During  incle- 
ment weather  let  flower  stakes,  pegs,  and  labels  of 'all 
sorts  and  sizes  be  prepared.  Stakes  may  be  made  of 
laths,  split  and  smoothed  with  the  knife,  and  cut  into 
various  lengths,  and  should  have  two  coats  of  daik 
green  or  brown  paint  ;  or  they  may  be  made  from  the 
small  straight  twigs  prodiiced  annually  from  the  base 
of  filbert  bushes,  and  from  twigs  of  the  common 
snowberry,  &c.,  allowing  the  bark  to  remain  on,  and 
dipping  3  or  4  inches  of  the  thick  ends  in  hot  pitch, 
which  will  render  them  more  durable  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  Pegs  for  fastening  down 
verbenas,  carnation  layers,  (fee,  may  be  made  of 
birch  or  the  trimmings  ofjany  trees  and  shrubs  ;  while 
labels  can  be  formed  of  various  sizes,  from  carefully 
selected  deal  laths,  or  they  may  be  formed  of  sheet- 
lead  or  zinc.  See  that  the  tubers  of  dahlias,  tho  bulbs 
of  gladioli,  &c.,  are  kept  secure  from  frost,  and  attend 
to  the  wants  of  bedding  plants  in  houses,  pits,  and 
frames,  as  has  been  formerly  directed. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. — When  the  pruning  and 
nailing,  of  the  wall  trees,  and  the  pruning  and  tying 
of  esjialier,  jiyramid,  and  other  trained  trees,  is  com- 
pleted, attention  should  be  given  to  the  pruning  of  or- 
cliHvd  trees,  which  is  a  very  important  part  of  their 
culture,  and  which  in  too  many  cases  is  neglected. 
In  ordinary  practice,  just  sufficient  pruning  to  modify 
the  form  of  standard  trees  is  all  that  is  required.  Com- 
mon standard  trees  in  orchards  should  be  allowed  to 
take  their  natural  form,  the  pruning  going  no  farther 
than  the  removal  of  all  the  weak  and  crowded 
.shoots,  which  are  uselessly  filling  up  the  interior  of 
the  trees,  where  their  leaves  cannot  bo  properly 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  go  over  the  trees  every  year,  either  at 
midsummer  (which  is  the  best  season)  or  during  the 
winter  months,  and  to  remove  all  superfluo.us  shoots. 
AYhen  trees  are  left  unpruned,  iu  the  course  of  years 
the  wood  gets  weak  and  overcrowded,  and  the  fruit  is, 
in  consequence,  smaller,  and  of  very  inferior  quality. 
This  we  see  to  be  the  case  in  old  neglected  orchards. 
Scrape  and  clean  the  moss  off  fruit  trees,  and  then 
wash  them  with  quicklime.  Old  trees  of  valuable 
kinds  may  be  much  benefited  by  removing  some  of  the 
old  soil  off  the  roots,  and  putting  on  a  good  dressing 
of  rotten  dung,  covering  this  with  fresh  tui'fy  loam. 


Becker  Bros  '  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is.  a 
comliination  of  tho  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  .ill 
that  is  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  GreatGeorge's- 
•jtreet,  Dublin. 


FACETIiE. 


A  dumb  man  always  keeps  his  word. 

The  cheese  is  mitier  than  the  pen. 

Motto  for  lawyers,  be  brief;  for  preachers,  be  pi 
tient;  for  potters,  be  ware. 

AVhat  is  thiit  which  by  losing  an  eye,  has  only  a  noii 
left  ?    A  noise. 

An  artist  is  not  so  strong  as  a  horse,  but  he  cat 
draw  a  larger  object. 

The  Arabs  are  not  subject  to  insanity  :  they  are  « 
nomad  race. 

A  man  who  would  try  to  stab  a  ghost  would  stick  a; 

nothing. 

A  crack  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  :  the  crack  of  < 
whip. 

The  first  and  last  lesson  iu  drawing  :  drawing  one'i 

breath . 

It  has  at  last  been  found  out  what  becomes  of  all 
the  pins.    They  become  terra  pins. 

The  two  colours  which  are  undiscemible  are  invi> 
able  green  and  biindman's  buff. 

AVhen  is  literary  work  like  smoke  ?  'When  it  com-x' 
in  volume.?. 

If  a  horse  says  neigh  to  oats,  don't  you  beUcvt 
him. 

It  is  getting  to  be  a  pretty  general  notion  that  om 
reason  why  so  many  children  get  on  the  wrong  traol 
is  because  the  switch  is  so  often  misplrx-ed 

It  was  recently  remarked  of  a  solemnly  precis* 
youth  :  "  He  looks  as  if  he  were  setting  an  example  H 
his  ancestors." 

Mathematical  benevolence  is  the  kind  that  dccreasi 
in  proportion  to  the  squar  e  of  the  distance  of  the  ok 

je^;*-    ■  . 

Pompous  School-Esaiuiner. — "  flow  is  the  earfi 
divided,  my  lad  ?"  Intelhgeut  lad — "  By  earthquake 
sir." 

The  espenises  attending  a  first-class  funeral  are  l>a 
ginning  to  give  people  some  notion  of  the  terrors  a 

death. 

"  These  goods  will  be  sold  ■  at  oxyon,"  is  the  an 
nouncement  made  by  a  trader  in  the  upper  part  of  th* 
city. 

A  lady  was  nearly  killed  by  incautiously  walking  i> 
fjont  of  a  locomotive.  Her  husband  quieted  hoi 
agitation  by  telling  her  that,  if  she  had  gone  a  st«| 
further,  her  children  would  have  had  a  stepmother. 

AA'hy  are  present  fashions  calculated  to  injure  the  ten* 
per  of  ladies  ?  Because,  no  matter  ho-.v  amiable  alady*i 
disposition  may  be  natifruUy,  she  is  required  to  bi 
ruttled  whenever  she  appears  in  society. 

An  unsophisticated  young  lady  from  the  country 
who  called  at  the  office  of  a  medical  journal  for  thi 
papers  of  a  week  back,  was  presented  with  a  porouj 
plaster  by  the  smiling  attendant.  ' 

A  sentimental  young  man  says  it'a  comforting  t< 
know  that  one  eye  watches  fondly  for  his  coming 
and  looks  brighter  when  he  comes.  His  sweetheart 
has  but  one  eye. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  fathers  should  make 
allowance  for  children  ;  but  it  is  not  proper  to 
allow  the  childrep  to  run  in  debt,  after  spending  the 
allowance. 

A  speculator  fell  asleep  in  '  church,  and  was 
awakened  by  the  pastor's  reading,  "  Surely  there  is  a 
vein  for  silver  and  a  place  for  gold,  where  theyfineit." 
Jumping  to  his  feet,  the  speculator  exclaimed,  Pa' 
me  down  for  500  shares  !" 

"  Little  Tommy  didn't  disobey  mamma,«and  go  ir 
swimming,  did  he  •"  "  Mo,  mamma.  Jimmy  Brov.r, 
and  the  rest  of  the  boys  did,  but  I  remembered  what 
you  said,  and  didn't  disobey  you."  "  And  Tommy 
never  tells  hes,  does  he  ?"  "  Xo,  mamma  ;  I  wouldn't, 
tell  a  lie  for  all  the  world.  '  "  Then  how  does  Tommy 
happen  to  have  on  Jimmy  Brown's  shirt  ?"  That  co- 
nundrum was  too  much  for  Tommy  ;  he  had  to  giv«  it 
up. 

A  constable  made  a  return  on  the  back  of  a  papei 
thus  :  "  I  executed  this  subpeeny  by  trying  to  read  i' 
to  John  Mack,  but  he  was  drivin'  cattle  on  horeeback 
and  rim  faster  than  I  could,  and  kept  up  such  a  hoi 
lerin'  I  don't  know  whether  he  heered  or  not.  This  i. 
the  best  I  could  do,  and  don't  know  whether  the  S'.ib 
peeny  is  served  according  to  law  oi  not." 

A  woman's  husband  was  persecuted  to  death  by  a 
creditor.  She  then  married  the  creditor  land  p.erj-e- 
cuted  him  to  death  in  six  months.  Time  at  last  sets 
all  thingsjeven. 

A  Southern  ^'■E^.Eo"s  Toast. — De  Gubernor  ob  ,-ui 
State.  Dough  he  hab  a  berry  white  skin  he  hah  a  b?rrj 
brack  heart,  an'  dough  he  come  into  offiss  wid  gf.ti 
:  ppposishun  he  will  go  out  widout  any  opposishun  at  all 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  talegraph  cable  between  Shangliai  and  Amoy  is 
LQterrapted. 

The  rice  harv^t  in  India  is  not  more  favourable 
Ihan  Sir  G.  Campbell  anticipated.  The  prospects  of 
future  crops  are  still  tolerable. 

Five  districts  of  the  Government  of  Sarncra  are  vi- 
sited with  famine.  The  Administration  has  taken 
measures  to  mitigate?  its  severity. 

The  Mail  states  that  Lord  Depart  was  to  have  been 
balloted  on  Saturday  for  admission  to  the  Garrick 
Club,  but  his  name  was  withdrawn. 

A  JJova  Scotian  paper  says  that  nearly  600,000  cans 
of  lobsters  will  be  sent  to  England  iu  the  barque  Al- 
bert the  Good. 

According  to  an  American  paper  whiskey  caji  be 
obtained  at  an  Edinburgh  temperance  hotel  by  ask- 
ing for  seidlitz  powders. 

the  French  papers  note  the  death  of  the  oldest 
organist  in  France  M.  Michel  Mathey.  He  has  just 
died  at  YseuiUes,  in  the  Haute-Saone,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five. 

A  Naples  telegram  says  Vesuvius  is  unusuaily  active 
The  smoke  is  very  dense.  Professor  Palmieri  pro- 
nounces an  eruption  near,  though  fire  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared. 

At  the  termination  of  Iho  present ;  year  the  Liver- 
pool Corporation  propose  to  pay  the  borough  coroner 
a  salary  of  £1,100  a  year,  in  place  of  fees  ;  thecoron,er 
to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

From  the  Parhamentary  Voters'  List  the  borough 
of  Belfast  and  the  county  Antrim,  which  hast  just  been 
published,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  on  the  rol 
for  Belfast  for  1S7-1  is  lu,G79,  and  fo;  the  county  An- 
trim 10,510. 

The  usual  monthly  statement  issued  by  the  United 
States'  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  shows  that  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  1874,  the  amount  of  the  national 
iebt  was  2, 159,315, 3;iG  dollara,  being  an  increase  of 
8,453,272  dollars  during  the  month  of  December. 

A  Melbourne  tclegr'avn  of  Friday  reports  that  the 
total  exports  from  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney 
for  the  montli  liave  been  : — AVool,  CC,7uO  bales  ;  tal- 
low, 3,000  casks  ;  copper,  9C0  tons  ;  copper  ore,  3,400 
tons  ;  wheat,  10,0{'U  (jrs.  ;  (Lour,  '2,400  tons. 

On  Saturday  thei-e  vi-as  launched  from  the  eston- 
iive  iron  shipbuilding  yard  of  Mes-srs.  Harland  and 
Wolff,  Belfast,  the  largest  sailing  ship  v.-hich  has  ever 
been  built  iu  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
kind  afloat.  .  She  is  for  the  firm  of  MessrH.  P.  Corry 
and  Co.,  of  Belfast,  and  is  the  ninth  of  the  splendi<l 
3eet  of  vessels  which  they  have  cnfraged  in  the  London 
lud  Calcutta  trade.    Her  name  is  the  atar  of  Bengal. 

An  extensive  shipowner  and  merchant. iu  Liverpooh 
reeling  himself  aggrieved  by  what  he  considers  a 
charge  by  implication  aj.;ainst  himself  by  Mr.  Plim- 
soll  in  the  appeudi.x  he  has  written  to  "  Ship  Ahoy," 
the  Christmas  cumber  of  Oitcc  a  IFtct  has  resolved 
io  take  legal  proceeding.3  against  the  publishers  of  that 
cnagazine  for  libel.  In  fact,  notice  to  this  etieot  has 
ictually  been  served  uiiou  the  publishers. 

It -is  rumoured  that,  iu  consequence  of  the  commo- 
tion caused  by  Lord  Desart's  "  Chestcrield  Letters  of 
1873,"  the  publishers  have  done  their  best  to  suppress 
the  number  of  London  Society  containing  the  unfor- 
tunate production.  I  am  informed  that  the  Guards' 
'-"lub,  of  which  Lord  Desart  is  a  memljer,  are  in  a  by 

)  means  amiable  humour  about  the  wli..ile  aflair,  and 
ntend  .shortly  to  convene  a  meeting  fur  the  e.xpress 
j  urpose  of  consideiing  it,  and  secii\g  whether  any  action 
dt;vulve3  upon  them  in  the  matter. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  first 
eaition  of  the  "  Siliad,  or  the  Siege  of  the  Seat?," 
which  was  Beeton's  Annual  this  year,  has  long  since 
ru'i  out.  The  work  is  from  t)ie  pens  of  the  authors  of 
"  The  Coming  K,"  which  created  such  a  stir  last  year, 
o'.id  which  ha;l  to  be  speedily  suppressed,  in  conse- 
. : •  .cuce  of  the jjffensive  matter  it  contained.  In  "  The 
Mlii',.!''.  there  is  a  gi-eat  deal  of  writing  which  has 
1  .ii.-C'd  many  to  wonder  hov,-  Me.':sr3.  Ward,  Lock,  and 
'()  ler  could  publish  the  Annual,  and  consequently 
there  i):.s  been  a  great  sale  of  the  early  copies.  The 
t:tlo  will  show  that  the  work  is  intended  to  be  a 
[  ;-,r.<dy.(<n  "The  Iliad." 

Tl)e  vacancy  at  ihe  Home  Oflice,  caused  by  the 
.',;-ath  of  Mr.  Winterbotham,  the  able  IJnder- 
■  .'crctary,  has  not  yet  been  filled  up,  and  it  is 
'  lievcd  that  the  delay  arises  not  from  aty  want 
'A  good  men  to  take  the  post,  but  from  the  almost 
iusuruiountablo  difficulty  of  finding  any  man  who, 


while  possessing  the  necessary  ability, '  is  also  gifted 
v>*ith  a  spirit  of  such  meekness  and  self-sacrifice  as  wiU 
enable  liim  to  undertake  this  responsible  position  as  a 
subordinate  to  Mr.  Lowe.  Under  Mr.  Bruce  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty,  but  with  Mr.  Lowe  at 
the  Flome  Office  the  matter  assumes  a  totally  different 
aspect. 

One  of  the  early  acts  of  the  new  Home  Secretary 
(Mr.  Lowe)  has  been  to  issue  a  circular  to  tiie  various 
tirban  authorities  throughout  the  country,  in  which 
he  prohibites  for  the  future  the  employment  of  police 
officers  as  inspectors  of  nuisances.  A  measnre  of  this 
nature  would  not  seem  to  the  general  public  a  matter 
of  much  importance,  but  I  understand  that  already 
petitions  have  been  presented  to  Mr.  Lowe  from  some 
quarters  urging  him  to  rescind  his  order,  and  it  is  e^:- 
pected  that  in  very  many  other  districts  strong. opposi- 
tion will  be  offered  to  the  proposed  change  of  practice. 
It  is,  inileed,  anticipated  that  some  of  the  local  boards 
will  refuse  to  obey  the  Home  Secretary  s  mandate, 
and  thus  will  arise  the  first  of  the  predicted  ditnculties 
between  Mr.  Lowe  and  those  over  whom  he  now  reigns. 

The  New  Yorh  Times'  correspondent  on  board  the 
United  States  steamship  Powhatan  writes  : — "After 
a  three  days'  study  I  have  discovered  that  our  boats' 
crews  arc  called  and  the  boats  sent  away  to  the  fol- 
lowing tunes  : — The  steam  -cutter  by  '  Cheer  up, 
Sam  :'  the  gig  by  '  Good-bye,  Charlie  ;'  the  launch  by 
'  Somebody  in  the  house  with  Dinah  ;'  the  first  cutter 
by  '  The  girl  T  left  behind  me  ;'  the  second  by  '  My 
■Jlary  Anne  ;'  t!ie  third  by  '  How's  that  for  high  ?'  the 
fourth  by  '  Shabby  Genteel  ;'  the  wliale-boat  by  '  Jose- 
phus  Morning  Glory  ;'  the  barge  by  'Shoo  Fly  '  Every 
mau  knows  the  tune  that  calls  him,and  when  hehear? 
it  he  promptly  responds  " 

A  hoarding  lias  just  been  put  up  on  the  open  space  in 
the  Rue  de  llivoli,  formedjby  the  Place  dos  Pyramides, 
v.'htire  a  hion/ie  .statue  of  .loan  of  Arc  is  about  to  be 
erected.  It  is  near  this  spot  that  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
was  wounded  by  a  bolt  from  a  cross-bow  while  be- 
siogin;?;  Paris,  then  occupied  by  the  English.  The 
high  gi-ound  known  as  the  Butte  Saint  Roch  was  then 
skirted  by  a  moat,  and  she  had  courageously  advanced 
to  the  ramparts,  to  sound  the  depth  of  water  with  a. 
l:;nce  before  making  the  attack,  wh*n  she  was  ."Jtruck 
in  the  thigh.  Slio,  however,  refused  to  leave  the 
ground  uutil'the  night,  when  the  Duke  d'Alencon  went 
to  bring  hf'r  away.  In  the  assault,  given  on  tl.e  8th 
September,  142',',  the  French  wvrc  driven  off  by  the 
dofendcrs.  Joan  of  Arc  wished  to  recommence  the 
next  da}',  but  the  King  forbade  a  renewal  of  the  at- 
tempt. 

The  Cnurrier  de  V Europe  says  : — Dr.  Willoughby.  of 
Glcnmon;,  has  lately  performed  an  opeiation  that  the 
most  skilful  and  determined  stu'geon  in  Europe  has 
not  yet  even  dared  to  think  of.  The  operation  was 
pei-forined  on  a  medical  student  who  was.sufi'eriug  the 
uio.?t  violent  pain,  produced  from  a  large  number  of 
millepede  insects  which  were  moving  about  between 
the  dura-mater  and  the  skull.  The  bones  of  the  skull 
v>  era  dislocated  an<l  taken  out  and  the  shreds  of  tlesh 
turned  over  and  laid  upon  the  shoulder.  Then,  after 
having  carefully  cleaned  the  cerebral  lobe,  the  whole 
was  covered  with  a  -skull  taken  fi-om  ii  person  who 
had  re9ently  died  in  the  hospital.  Twenty-seven 
insects  and  many  hundreds  of  eg,^s  were  taken  from 
the  skull  of  the  sufferei-.  The  sln'eds  were  sewn  care- 
fully together  again,  and  the  patient  is  ro,w  in  a  state 
of  convalescence.  Some  phrenologista  pretend  that  his 
capacity  and  disposition  will  be  changed,  and  that  he 
will  partake  of  those  of  the  original  O'.vuer  of  the 
skull,  in  which  the  patient's  organs  must  necessarily 
mould  them.selves.  , 

The  punishment  of  the  c.it  was  inflicted  at  Liver- 
pool recently  upon  \  lour  priioneis  who  h.a.l  been 
convicted  of  garroting  at  the  Jast  Liverpool  assizes. 
Their  names  were  Charles  Neale,  a  porter  of  Liver- 
pool ;  George  Astley,  a  Blackburn  weaver  ;  another 
Blackburn  weavei-,  named  Hardaire  ;  and  Martin 
V.'aLsh,  a  labourer  of  Liverpool.  The  last  was  only 
eighteen  years  old,  but  had  been  iu  gaol  thirteen 
times  previously.  Neale,,  Astley.  and  Hardacre  bore 
the  punishment,  20  lashes,  with  the  greatest  firmness, 
although  their  sufferings  were  evidently  intense,  and 
when  taken  from  the  frame  tl^eir  backs  were  deeply 
rcored  vrith  purpde  streaks,  from  which  blood  issued 
Walsh,  however,  howled  ar.d  struggled  violently,  and 
cried  uui;  to  be  released  froiu  the  frame,  and  so  great 
were  his  convulsive  jerks  that  he  alaio.st  slipped  his 
hands  from  the  leather  lashings.  The  number  of 
strokes  was  the  same' in  his  case  as  in  the  others,  al- 
though, owing  to  his  struggles,  the  back  was  not  so 
deeply  scored.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  which 
tlip- fat-- has  been  administered  in  Liveroool  under  the 


present  act  of  Parliament.    The  instrument  used  wa» 
by  no  means  formidable  in  appearance. 

When  the  celebrated  minister.  Prince  ilettemicb, 
was  a  Continental  Jupiter,  whose  nod  was  sufficient  to 
do  all  sorts  of  wonderful  things,  M.  de  Rothschild  gave 
the  daughter  of  this  prince  a  present  whicn  will  alwaya 
rank  amongst  the  most  cirrious  and  valuable  of 
Christmas  boses  of  every  or  any  age.  The  little 
Princess  was  at  the  time  eight  years  old.  Tha 
banker  had  a  doll  constructed  the  exact  size  of  the 
child,  and  then  bestowed  upon  the  figure  a  troussca,'ji 
worthy  of  the  heiress  of  an  empire— silks  from  the 
east  and  west,  lace  from  every  known  locality  renowned 
for  its  make.  Each  pocket  handkerchief  was  worth  a 
hundred  crowns,  and  around  the  neck  of  the  doll  was 
clasped  a  string  of  pearls  of  the  value  of  one  thousand 
pounds  sterling  !  The  Prince  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  a  banker  sending  his  daughter  a-  gift  of  sucli 
a  value,  and  to  such  an  amount ;  but  a  doll — he  could 
not  refuse  such  a  triffe  as  that.    Vcrhum  sap. 

The  New  Orleans  Times  says  :— Men  whose  taxes  ' 
foot  up  from  1,000  dollars  to  10,000  dollars  each  year 
can  get  two  per  cent,  a  month  for  it  or  use  it  in  iiioro 
lucrative  ways,  while  the  interest  on  their  ta.xes  is 
nothing  in  com^^arison.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  are  retained  in  this  way.  A  notable  instance  of 
this  practice  i3  the  case  of  a  coloured  millionaire,  who 
has  dodged  paying  his  taxes,  until  they  now  amount 
to  nearly  100,000  dollars  due  to  the  cityand  the  State. 
This  man  is  a  character  for  a  romance.  He  is  so  ab- 
stemious that  he  may  be  called  a  miser.  He  disdains 
rest,  and  with  a  jwonderful  activity  works  on  in  a 
small  and  obscure  one-storied  house  remote  from  the 
business  portion  of  the  city.  This  building  is  hi-i 
office  and  his  home.  It  is  dingy  and  dilapidated  ou 
the  outside.  Within,  a  kind  of  lobby,  partitioned  ofi 
from  the  room,  is  the  miser's  office.  A  desk  full  oi 
pigeon-holes  crammed  with  papers,  an  iron  safe,  and  a 
chair  of  two  constitute  the  only  furniture.  Beyond 
are  the  rooms  where  he  lives  with  his  motber,  a  womaxi 
almost  100  years  old.  Yet  thij  mau,  so  unpretentiouj 
in  his  business  surroundings,  ha.';  aei^rly  lOOtenomenta 
scattered  all  over  the  city,  which  bring  him  anywhere 
from  2,000  dols.  to  2,300  dols.  pe."  month.  He  owns 
over  250  different  properties,  estimated  to  be  worth  at 
least  700,00.0  dols.,  besides  bonds  and  cash  to  a  large 
amount.  The  man,  however;  never  pays  any  taxes, 
except  when  he  disposes  of  a  piece  of  property,  and 
then  only  on  that  property.  In  the  sheriff's  oflice  ara  ' 
tax-writs  against  him  dating  back  twelve  years,  and 
to  some  of  them  are  attached  as  much  as  si.x  yards  of 
foolscap,  filled  throughout  with  closely-written  de- 
scriptions of  his  jiropertie.'.  Tlie  reason  for  avoiding 
his  annual  taxes  is  a  speculative  one.  The  city  charges 
hiai  10  per  cent,  interest  on  his  money,  wlifch  ha 
never  lends  except  on  mortgage.  He  can  m.ikcfroiD 
IS  to  24  per  cent.  Every  tenth  year,  also,  the  taxes 
are  ■v{'iped  out  by  prescription. 

Ex-Marshal  Bazaine. — The  corresponden  ^of  the 
Stoiss  Times,  at  Cannes,  writes  under  date  cf  Decem- 
ber 27  : — "  Bazaiue  passed  our  station  (Cannes)  about 
eleven  o'clock  last  night  in  a  special  train,  which 
stopped  a  few  minutes,  and  he  could  be  perceived  in 
a  venture  salefii  with  his  wife  and  zoTii.  In  another 
carriage  an  officer  of  gendarmerie  with  some  g■^ndarme3 
v.-ere  seated.  No  one  else  could  be  perceived.  The 
train  went  on  to  Auiibes,  where  the  news  had  spread, 
and  a  crowd  of  500  or  COO  persons  awaited  the  ex- 
Jlarshal's  arrival  and  greeted  him  with  hisses  and 
shouts.  There  was  great  excitement,  and  he  was  pro- 
tected by  his  escort  to  a  carrlar'e,  and  tlience  to  the 
Dninc,  sloop  of  war,  and  to  the  island  of  St.  Marguer- 
ite, where  he  now  is." 

CoNSUjiPTio;f  ov  Snuff  at  a  WoKKHOusir.— 
At  the  weskly  meeting  of  the  Brentford  board  oi 
guardia  is,  J.an.  2nd,  the  Piov.  C  M.  Harvcv,  one  of 
the  Acton  guaklians,  called  aticutiun  to  an  item  iu 
the  expenditure  for  the  last  quaiter,  anu)unting  to 
£4  4s.  for  snuS',  and  asked  if  16  guineas  worth  of 
snyji'  was  really  consumed  by  the  inmates  during  the 
year.-  All-.  Brown,  the  inasicr,  suid  the  auxvS  bill  wa« 
rather  larger  this  qiuu  ter  owmg  to  Chriscnias.  Thf 
cost  of  snuff  for  I'i  months  would  be  ±12  to  ^^14 
Mr.  Harvey  said  he  allov/ed  l.s.  per  month  lor  snuff  toi 
two  or  tiiree  paupers  from  Acton,  but  he  had  no  idea 
the  consumption  was  so  great,  Mr.  Wright  sug- 
gested that  snuff  ought  to  ba  contracted  for  if  so 
much  was  required.  Mr.  Marshall  thought  10 
guineas  a  year  a  somewhat  serious  expenditure,  and 
asked  how  it  was  served  out.  The  master  said  the 
paupers'  boxes  were  fiUed  once  a  month,  and  they 
were  usually  empty  at  the  end  of  a  month.  The 
master  was  requested  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  boxes  ts 
see  that  none  cf  the  snuiF  w.ai!w:i.<ted. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  day  a 
afterthey  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
number,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
any,  remimeration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Bejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them  ;  but  if  our  rul^ 
is  complied  with  we  tafce  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  found  unsuitable, 

^^^'^■^'^■^'^%'%'V'W.*VN.-V\.>,-V\.-\.X%'\.'WV-^-\.'^X-\.%'\.-W'\.XX'\.-V%'V%.'\.%.-\."^'V.X>.V\ 

(fORE. — Cartes  de  visite  are  jiot  taken  by  gaslight,  and 
cannot  ba  We  have  never  recommended  any  pomade 
which  would  change  the  hair  in  colour.  Cutting  the 
hair  makes  it  grow,  just  as  clipping  hedges,  or  trees, 
or  grass  makes  them  to  grow  ;  when  they  have  a 
proper  thickness  then  they  are  not  cut,  but  are  let 
grow  to  a  natural  height.  So  when  your  hair  is  thick 
enough  cease  to  cut  it  and  it  wiU  grow  long.  We  do 
not  know  what  you  mean  by  asking  to  have  the 
effects  of  smoke  removed  from  your  skin.  What  is 
"  smoak"  ?  Bathe  your  eyes  in  cold  water  often,  and 
dip  them  open  in  a  basin  of  cold  water  several  times 
every  morning.  Avoid  c&ld  winds.  Lei  your  eyelashes 
and  eyebrows  alone  ;  all  vanities  have  their  punish- 
ments. Your  letter  is  too  long,  and  your  writing  is 
irregular. 

Verbena  op  Bbay.— The  Duke  of  .Edinburgh  and  Lis 
Vfife  will  live  in  England.  Cures  for  the  toothache  are 
many,  but  they  are  not  perfect,  and  we  don't  know 
that  one  is  better  than  another.  Go  to  a  dentist  and 
have  your  teeth  stopped  or  diawn,  as  may  be  neces- 
sajy,  and  then  wash  them  clean.    We  cannot  enter 
into  the  prices  of  navy  blue  dresses  and  fur  jackets. 
Speak  to  your  mother  and  female  friends  on  these 
topics.    Your  writing  is  not  so  good  as  it  might  be. 
M.  L.  M. — We  have  heard  that  ink  stains  may  be 
removed  from  grey  tweeds,  &c.,  by  applying  a  satu- 
ratsd  solution  of  cyameret  of  potassium  with  a 
camel's  hair  brush. 
T. — In  any  future  naval  warfare  torpedoes  will  bold  a 
conspicuous  f>art.    They  were  much  employed  in 
the  Civil  War  in  America  ;  but  very  recently  they 
iiud  their  mianagemeut  have  been  greatly  improved- 
la  1871  many  experiments  were  tried  in  England- 
But  perhaps  the  most  curious  invention  of  the  kind 
is  the  torpedo  boats  built  for*ihe  Gei-man  fleet.  They 
are  made  almo.st  entirely  of  iron,  there  being  hardly 
»  cubic  inch  of  wood  in  them.  They  are  in  the  shape 
of  a  fish,  sixty  feet  long,  and  from  six  to  seven  feet 
wide.    The  deck  is  made  concave,  so  as  to  ward  off 
hostile  projectiles.    They  are  steered  in  the  forepart; 
ia  place  of  the  stem.  The  iron  plates  are  very  thick) 
End  of  the  most  tenacious  material.    The  propelling 
power  is  a  screw,  and  the  boilers  are  heated  by  pe- 
troleum in  place  of  coal.    In  the  middle  of  the  boat 
is  a  sort  ol  cabin,  where  the  torpedoes  are  kept,  and 
where  the  men  who  are  to  put  them  into  position  re- 
main concealed.    By  a  recent  English  invention  it  ig 
proposed  to  tow  the  torpedo  astern  of  a  Small  steam 
vessel,  which  brings  it  into  position  near  the  enemy's 
ship,  it  being  exploded  at  the  right  moment  by  an 
electric  current. 
3).  V. — Epilepsy  is  the  proper  name  for  "  the  falling 
sickness."    It  is  characterised  by  convulsive  spasms, 
violent  muscular  agitation  and  loss  of  consciousness. 
.  Catalepsy  is  a  sudden  euspension  of  the  action  of 
the  senses  and  vohtion,  the^ody  and  limbs  preserv- 
ing a-fixed  posture.   An  almanac  euch  as  you  want 
13  the  NauticaL Almanac.    We  know  no  other  which 
gives  the  times  <if  eclipses  in  heavenly  bodies  other 
^  than  the  sun  and joeoon.  Your  Miiid  guestioa  op eaa 


up  too  wide  an  historical  area.  The  Cth  of  January 
was  called  Old  Christmas  Day  because  before  Tope 
Gregory  discovered  the  error.-*  in  the  Calendar 
Julius  Casar  Christmas  Day  was  held  on  that  day. 
There  are  20  superior  judges  in  Ireland  and  33 
chairmen  of  counties. 

M.  P. — AVe  cannot  cure  your  sore  leg  of  which  we 
know  noftiing,  and  we  could  not  undertake  such  a 
serious  busiffess  even  if  we  knew  something.  You 
would  not  suit  to  teach  a  National  school.  We  can- 
not possibly  say  what  situation  you  would  fill 

Jennie — Ask  your  doctor. 

Comet. — In,  all  about  seven  hundred  comets  have  been 
observed.  Of  these  only  the  more  brilliant  possess 
tails.  But  nearly  all  comets  show,  during  their  ap" 
proach  to  the  sun,  a  certain  lengthening  of  their 
figure,  corresponding  to  the  change  which^  in 
the  case  of  larger  comets,  precedes  the  formation  of 
a  tail ;  so  that  a  tail  may  be  considered  the  natural 
appendage  of  a  comet, but  varyingaccordiugtospecial 
conditions  requisite  for  its  production.  In  all  cases 
where  a  tail  appears  it  is  evident  as  being  the  exten- 
sion of  part  of  the  head  known  as  the  coma,  or  hair 
— that  is,  the  fainter  light  surrounding  the  nucleus 
of  the  comet;  and  no  comet  has  been  obsei-ved  with- 
out showing  a  coma  during  one  or  other  period  of 
its  existence. 

P.  S.  W. — The  spe.?ch  in  favour  of  Bazaine  has  not 

been  printed  at  length  Lu  England. 
E.  P.  M. — :The  Ipwest  agi^  at  which  you  could  enter  a 

bank  as  a  junior  clerk  is  19.  We  think  this,  but  you 

should  write  to  the  secretary  of  any  bank  and  he 

will  tell  you. 

B.  G.  M. — We  never  heard  of  any  objection  to  asphalte 
as  a  shop  flooring,  save  that  it  was  likely  to  catch 

■  fire. 

A  Reader  op  the  Despatch. — Bunions  may  be 
checked  in  their  early  development  by  binding  the 
joint  with  adhesive  plaster  and  keeping  it  ou  as  long 
as  any  uneasiness  is  felt.  The  bandage  might  be 
run  round  the  foot.  An  inflamed  bunion  shovild  be 
poulticed  and  laiger  shoes  worn.  A  good  unguent 
of  12  grs.  iodine  and  half  an  ounce  of  sper- 
maceti ointment  may  be  rubbed  on  three  times  a 
day. 

0.  K. — St.  Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  French  saints,  from  the  picture  in 
which  he  is  represented  as  dividing  his  cloak  with 
the  beggar,    fae  died  in  397.    St.  Martin  is  more  » 
frequently  invoked  than  most  people  are  aware,  thr  .' 
vulgar  expression,  "  My  eye  and  Betty  Martin"  be  i 
ing  a  corruption  of  MiM  beate  Martiiie,  | 

C.  W.  W. — We  c»nnot  enter  into  your  private  aSiC:.  ' 
further.    You  say  you    cannot   pay  a  shilling 
This  seems  to  settle  the  whole  business.  i 

Seco. — The  cardinals  are  princes  of  the  Church.  Ii  1 
the  early  ages  the  cardinals  were  the  principal  priests 
of  the  churches  in  Rome  or  deacons  of  districts.  In  i 
the  eleventh  century  they  numbered  but  twenty- 
eight  ;  and  it  was  in  modern  times  that  the  number 
was  raised  to  seventy.  When  assembled,  the  cardi- 
nals form  the  Sacred  College,  compose  the  council  of 
the  Pope,  preside  at '  special  and  general  congrega- 
tions, and  govern  the  Church  so  long  as  the  Ponti- 
fical throne  is  vacant.  They  received  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  red  hat  under  Innocent  III.,  during  the 
Council  of  Lyons,  in  1245  ;  and  the  purple  from 
Boniface  VIII.,  in  1294.  The  great  Catholic  Powers 
propose  a  certain  number  of  prelates  to  be  named  by 
the  Pope,  and  these  are  known  as  Cardinals  of  the 
Crown.  The  upper  Catholic  hierarchy  throughout 
the  world  includes  7  Patriarchates  of  the  Latin  Rite, 
and  6  of  the  Oriental  Rite,  with  partriarchal  juris- 
dicticQ,;:  132  Arckbishofrics  of  the  Ldtin  Rite,,  and 


7  of  the  Oriental  Rite  ;  GCO  Bishopric?  of  the  Lat;n 
Rite,  and  08  of  the  Oriental' Rite.  There  are  besides 
234  titular  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  or  sees  in 
partibus  -i/ijldelium. 

ASHA.N-TEE  offers  to  sell  Dr.  Cahill's  lectures  to  our  cor- 
respondent  of  last  week  for  4e.,  and  carriage. 

M.  A.  C. — WTien  writing,  give  your  arms  plenty 
rest  by  putting  them  well  in  on  the  desk.  Avoid 
stimulants — tobacco,  tea,    spirits,  &c  Perhaps 
the  trembling  may  go. 

Willie's  Darling  is  very  fond  of  a  young  man 
whom  she  thinks  to  be  in  love  with  another  young 
lady.  She  wants  to '  know  ought  she  tell  him 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  Probably 
"  Willie's  Darling"  has  only  a  fancy.  In  any  case 
we  cannot  understand  how  one  man's  Darling  ii 
tender  about  another  man.  ^  Above  all  things,  do 
not  tell  him — lie  would  laugh  at  you,  and  rightly. 
Proceed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  wait  on  fate. 
Your  writing  would  be  improved  if  it  ware  lighter 
and  neater. 

Don  Quixote  is  in  love  with  a  young  lady  whom  he 
has  met  once-  The  lady  lives'  a  long  way  off  and 
conversation  is  impo.5.sible.  The  Don  is  in  serious 
distress.  There  is  a  little  difference  in  social  posi- 
tion, and  we  think  that  is  the  great  t-rouble.  Let 
t)ie  Don  trust  to  fortune  for  a  while,  and  above  all 
things  let  him  not  do  battle  vrith  a  windmill. 

M!ad  Jack — Your  letter  is  such  as  your  signature  would 
warrant. 

T.  T. — If  you  can  read  without  glasses  and  suffer  no 
I)ain  in  the  eye,  avoid  glasses.  They  wear  the  eye  > 
but  if  your  eye  is  pained  by  reading,  wear  propel 
glasses  at  onca,  before  you  have  wasted  the  powera 
of  the  eye.  You  are  quite  mistaken  in  your  inter- 
pretation of  our  answer.  In  country  towns 
differences  of  position,  irom  the  very  nature  of  the 
limited  community,  must  be  slight.  In  this  way 
drapers'  assistants  come  near  policemen.  But  all 
discussions  about  social  rank  are  foolish.  Every 
man  is  what  he  deserves  to  be. 

Lord  Waggles. — Cobbett^died  a  Protesttmt. '  Cocoa 
is  prepared  by  putting  the  shells  into  hot  water  and 
boiling  them  gently.  It  is  superior  to  tea.  Corns 
are  best  treated  by  chiropodists.  Chilblains  are 
removed  by  wearing  warm  woollen  clothing.  See  a 
doctor.    Your  writing  is  irregular. 

SV)akspeari: — We  do  not  profess  to  know  everything  j 
and  wien  we  give  a  source  of  accurate  and  com- 
plete information,  we  think  we  do  the  best.  You 
say  you  don't  want  to  be  referred  to  another  source. 
We  are  .sorry  to  tell  you  there  is  but  one  way  ol 
getting  at  the  information  jou  require — the  eia. 
mination  for  the  Excise— and  that  is  to  ask  tha 
Sivil  Service  Commissioners.  If  you  don't  like  to  aak 
them,  we  can't  help  it.  The  address  is  11  Cannon- 
row  Westminster,  London.  C.arbuncles  are  often  a 
disease,  and  require  regular  medical  treatment  Wa 
cannot  help  you  to  grow  whiskers. 

Deconed  with  Thanks.— "R.  R.  ;"  "  The  Widow's 

Son;"  "ToMissM.  0'  ;"  "  An  Exile's  Hope  ;' 

"  Bella  ;"  "  A  Happy  New  Year  ;"  "  A  Story  of 
Beethoven;"  ''My  Stepmother's  Stepsister;"  "Hymn 
to  the  Sun  ;"  In  Memoriam  ;"  "  Retrospection  ;* 
"  F.  J.  N  ;"  "  My  First  Flirtation." 
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CHAPTER  5LIV. 

"l  to  BELIEVE  TOU  ;  A^B  1  ILHOW  TOU  TRUE." 
The  tidings  of  Sir  Aubrey  Perriam'a  death  made  a 

prcfouDd  impressicQ  on  the  people  oi  Hedingham. 
Thsy  held  been  but  rarely  favoured  nith  the  sun- 
shine of  his  countenance  at  the  be?t  oi  times,  and 
lor  the  last  year  he  had  never  been  beyond  hi*  own 
grounds — nay,  his  very  existence  had  dwindled  to  a 
tradition.  Yet  now  that  he  was  really  dead  it  seemed 
to  ths  people  of  Hedingham  as  i£  a  hght  had  gone  out ; 
asii  there  was  one  ?tar  the  less  in  their  sky  ;  as  if  things 
terer  again  could  be  quite  what  they  had  been  in  the 
pe.st.  Perriam  Place  abandoned  to  an  infant  and  a  young 
widow  of  doubtiul  extraction  !  It  .seemed  a  disrupt 
tion  of  social  order.    People  speculated  upon  the  life 

Lr.dy  Perriam  would  lead  now  that  she  wa?s  htrr  owtj 
nufitiess. 

"I  dare  say  she  U  give  dinner  parties  after  the  first 
year  of  her  mourning,"  said  Mrs.  Toynbee,  who  bad 
tot  forgotten  Sylvia's  ungracious  reception  of  her  only 
visit. 

"  I  Aould  think  she  would  go  up  to  London  and 
have  her  bos  at  the  opera,  and  ride  in  Rotten-row,'' 
said  Miss  Toynbee.  '■  Thaf  i  what  I  should  do  if  I 
were  a  rich  young  widow.  " 

"The  queitiou  is  whether  she  is  rich,'  remarked 
Mrs.  Toynbee^  with  iin  oracular  air.  *"  We  have  he:u'd 
liothicg  about  Sir  Aubrey 'n  will  yet." 

"I  suppose  we  shall  bear  of  it,"  said  the  daughter 
with  ijatural  curiosity. 

"I  should  think  so.  Mr.  Vancourt  is  most  likely 
to  hear,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  able  to  get  it  out  of 
liim.|And  it  will  be  in  the  liluatrated  Ifews,  most  likely> 
after  a  day  or  two." 

Mr.  Bain  read  the  will  at  noon  on  the  day  after  hi., 
irst  visit  to- the  widowed  Lady  Perriam,  in  the  presence 
of  Sylvia,  Mr.  Stiiupson,  and  all  the  servants  except 
the  two  nurses,  Mrs.  Carter  and  Mr.^.  Tiingfold,  who 
could  not  possibly  be  interested  in  a  will  made  before 
their  advent  to  Perriam. 

The  reading  took  place  ia  the  dining-room — dreary 
at  the  best  of  times,  but  more  than  usually  dreary  to- 
io.y  when  the  nature  of  the  ceremonial  suggested  all' 
iud  and  gloomy  thoughts.  The  servants  sat  in  a  row 
against  the  wall,  diesseil  in  thc-ir  new  mourning, 
guiltkss  of  the  slenderest  thread  oi"  white  to  relieve 
its  dense  blackness.  Ln.dy  Penia'm  sat  in  an  armchair 
07  the  he.iped-up  fire,  whiph  waa  thu  only  cheerful 
thing  in  the  room.  1 

Sir  Aubrey's  will  showi'd  some  thoughtfuluess  for 
his  dependent.?,  though  he  hcid  taken  care  not  to  im- 
poverish  the  estate  by  to«^liberal  iegaciw.3.  He  lett 
small  pensions  to  each  of  the  older  servants,  itnd  a 
rr.iber  larger  psnsion  to  Jean  Cbapelain,  but  pensioQs 
wLich  they  were  cnly  io  enjoy  when  superannuated. 


To  every  servant  who  had  been  a  member  of  his  house- 
hold for  the  period  of  ten  years  he  left  fifty  pounds, 
those  who  had  served  him  over  five  years  he  left  five- 
and  twenty  pounds,  "  in  recognition  of  the  merit  of  pro- 
longed ser^dce,"  said  the  will.  There  was  also  a  bequest 
of  five-and -twenty  guineas  to  Mr.  Stimpson  for  the 
purchase  of  a  mourning  ring. 
^  To  Mr,  Shadrach  Bain  he  left  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  mark  his  high  e.stimation  of  services 
ably  and  conscientiously  rendeied  during  a  period  of 
many  years. 

To  his"  dear  brother,"  Mordred  Perriam,  Sir  Aubrey 
Perriam  left  his  collection  of  gold  and  silver  snuff 
boxes  and  one  thousand  pounds,  and  he  further  de- 
sired that  his  widow,  or  his  children,  should  continue 
to  the  said  Mordred  Perriam  all  advantages  «.nd  privi- 
leges which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed  as  an  inmate  of 
Perriam  Place — that  he^should  still  occupy  those 
rooms  now  tenanted  by  him,  and  re.^ide  at  Perriam 
free  of  all  charge,  for  the  natural  term  of  his  life. 

Finally,  to  his  beloved  wife,  Sylvia,  Sir  Aubrey  left 
all  his  personal  estate,  which,  with  the  income  she 
would  enjoy  under  her  settlement,  would  amply 
provide  for  her  maintenance.  But  in  the  event 
of  his  death  happening  before  the  majority  of  his 
.son.  Sir  Aubrey  left  his  wife  guardian  of  the 
infant,  with  the  privilege  of  residing  at  Perriam  dur- 
ing his  minority. 

Sir  Aubrey's .  personality  included  money  in  the 
fund?,  which  would  make  a  considerable  addition  to 
Sylvia's  income. 

The  additional  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments 
which  had  been  acquired  within  the  last  fifty  years 
and  constituted  Sir  Aubrey's  independent  e.state,  were 
to  be  equitably  divided  among  his  younger  children! 
ufter-the  death  of  Lady  Perriam,  her  intere.st  in  the 
estate  under  the  settlement  being  only  a  life  interest. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  schoolmaster'.s 
daughter  found  herself  handsomely  provided  for  ip  the 
hour  of  her  widowhood  and  independence. 

Rnniour  was  not  slow  to  spread  the  contents  of  Sir 
Aubrey's  will  among  the  gossips  of  Monkhampton  and 
Hedingham.  ilr.  Stimpson,  who  did  not  consider  hig 
devotion  recompensed  by  the  trumpery  bequest  of  a 
mourning  ring,  took  no  pains  to  keep  the  particulars  of 
the  will  secret.  It  was  sure  to  be  published  in  the 
newspapers  by-and-by,  and  he  might  as  well  have  the 
satisfaction  of  communicating  the  news  to  his  patients. 
Thus  it  became  known  in  Hedingham  that  the  widowed 
Lady  Perriam  had  inherited  all  Sir  Aubrey's  personal 
estate,  which  added  about  two  thousand  a  year  to  he.r 
income  under  the  settlement.  This,  exaggerated  by 
rumour,  soon  swelled  to  ten,  fifteen,  or  twentv  thou- 
sand, according  to  the  fancy  of  the  narrator. 

Those  who  remembered  Sylvia  'ess  than  two  year^ 
ago  as  the  village  schoolmaster's  daughter  lifted  up 
their  hands  and  eyes,  and  marvelled  at  the  wondrous 
tarn  in  Fortune's  wheel.  ' 

At  Dean  House  the  news  of  Sir  Aubrey's  death  was 
received  almost  in  silence,  but  it  was  a  shock  to  more 
than  oqe  member  of  Mrs.  Standen's  household. 

To  Wfi.  Standen  herself  the  event  -vfas  mqst  un- 
wekom*.  r^ortune  could  make  no  change  in  her  dis- 
like to,  -  anid  distrust  of,  Sylvia.  As  Sir  Aubrey 
Pcrriam's  widow,  with  a  large  income,  she  was  just  as 


obnoxious  to  Edmund  Standen' t.  mother  as  she  hac 
been  when  only  the  village  schoolmaster's  daughter. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Though  nothing  definite  had 
ever  been  said  by  her  son,  Mrs.  Standen  had  of  lata 
been  cheered  by  £he  hope  that  he  woidd  find  a  cur^ 
for  his  wounded  heart  in  Esther's  calm  affection.  Ha 
had  breathed  no  lover'.s  prayer  in  the  girl's  willing  ear; 
he  had  made  no  promise  to  his  mother.  But  he  had 
seemed  tranquil,  if  not  happy,  in  Esther's  society  ; 
and  there  had  been  something  more  distant  and  yet 
more  tender  in  his  tone  and  manner  than  the  free  and 
easy  matter-of-course  affection  of  an  adopted  brother- 
Esther  and  he  had  read  the  same  books,  and  aequireij 
a  hundred  fancies  and  predilections  in  common,  Thej 
sang  together  dreamy  German  music,  while  .  iVirs. 
Standen  dozeifl  in  her  easy  chair  by  the  fire,  or  worked 
at  some  lace-bedizehed  pinafore  for  one, of  the  athaU 
grandchildren.  It  could  hardly  be  possible  to  imagina 
a  fairer  picture  of  Home  than  the  family  sitting-room 
at  Dean  House  of  an  evening,  after  the  seven  o'clock 
dihner.  The  routine  of  business  life,  which  kep^ 
Edmund  away  at  the  batik  all  day,  rendered  ths 
repose  of  home  doubly  enjoyable.  AMieti  he  was  an 
idle  man  he  had  yawned  at  these  simple  pleasures, and 
found  evening  in  the  family  circle  a  long  busindsj. 
Now  that  he  worked  ha^d  at  his  de.sk  aU  day,  he  was 
bright  and  sociable  in  the  evening,  and  never  found  ths 
hours  too  long. 

Was  Sylvia's  influence  to  spoil  this  tranquil  gladnes* 
— to  introduce  discord  once  again  between  mother  and 
son  ? 

Mrs.  Standen  trembled,  but  was  silent.  Esther  feK 
that  the  tender  hope  whiqh  had  made  its  nest  in  h«« 
heart  must  speedily  perish.  What  chance  bad  sha 
against  that  siren,  whom  Edmund  had  loved  so  pas« 
sionately  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  perchance  had 
never  ceased  to  love  ?  Esther  knew  that  he  had  hi* 
hours  of  despondency,  and  she  knew  that  despondeticy 
with  him  meant  the  memory  of  Syl'via.  ^'  ' 

However  Sir  Aubrey's  death  may  have  affected' 
Edmund  Standen  liimself,  he  heard  of  the  event  in 
silence,  and  with  an  unchanged  countenance.  Ha 
heard  all  the  gossip  about  the  event  which  beguiled 
the  tedium  of  business  hours  at  the  bank,  and  which' 
for  the  most  part  took  the  form  of  speculation  upoa 
the  value  of  Sir  A\ibrey's  estate  ;  but  he  said  nothing. 
At  home  he  was  equally  silent ;  even  when  thought- 
less Ellen  Sargent  broke  out  with  some  ill- 
advised  remark  about  Lady  Perriam  in  the 
middle  of  dinner,  Esther  had  but  one  thought 
— a  thought  which  was  almost  conviction. 
Edmund's  unextinguished  flame  would  burst  into  a 
full  blaze  once  more,  and  ere  Sylvia's  widowhood  was 
well  over  he  would  claim  the  old  broken  protnise. 
Her  treachery  would  be  forgotten,  or  at  least  forgiven. 
He  would  remember  only  that  she  was  free,  and  that 
he  might  win  her. 

Esther  was  prepared  to  see  the  first  sign  of- Edmund's 
return  to  the  old  allegiance  in  an  altered  manner  to  her 
self.  He  would  be  colder,  more  distant,  unconsciously 
withdraw  himself  from  that  intimacy  which  had  beeu' 
so  sweet  to  her,  and  had  seemed  so  pleasant  to  him.' 
He  would  forget  to  bring  her  all  the  new  books  ha 
read,  forget  to  ask  for  the  old  duets. 

To  Miss  Rochdale's  surprise,  however,  there  was  n  J 
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such  alteration  in  Edmund's  manner.  If  lie  changed 
it  all  after  Sir  Aiibrej's  death,  it  was  to  grow  -kindeiv 
rvarmer  even.  They  were  more  than  ever  vmited  by 
:heii-  mutual  love  of  literature  and  music.  They  read 
Schiller  together,  to  the  secret  disgust  of  Mru- 
Standen  and  Ellen,  to  whose  ears  the  gutturals 
af  that  grand  Sclavonic  tongue  were  unutterably 
oatbarous.  As  the  evenings  lengthened  Edmund 
pleaded  for  after-dinner  rambles  in  the  meadows, 
tvhere  the  violets  and  primrcies  heralded  spring's 
carnival  of  field  flowers.  Mrs.  Standen  never 
went  out  after  dinner  ;  Mrs.  Sargent  preferred  Ihe 
nursery  to  any  spot  upon  earth  at  her  little  ones'  bed- 
time ;  so  Edmund's  natural  companion  was  Esther 
Rochdale.  She  was  ^too  thoroughly  pure  to  affect 
prudishness.  She  accompanied  him  for  liis  evening 
walks  as  readily  and  unquestipningly  as  if  they  had 
been  brother  students  at  Heidelberg. 

One  calm  April  twilight — about  sis  weeks  after  Sir 
Aubrey's  death — they  had  strayed  as  far  as  Cropley 
Common,  that  rugged  heath  upon  which  Edmund  had 
met  Sylvia  in  the  rain-storm,  and  answered  her  cm-ious 
tjuestions  about  his  engagement  to  Esther.  The  hill- 
side, with  its  knolls  and  dells,  and  furze-crowned 
peaks,  wore  a  different  aspect  on  this  bright  Ajiril 
evening.  The  western  sky  was  still  rosy  after  a  fine 
sunset,  and  the  faint  pale  crescent  of  a  waning  moon 
shone  dimly  in  the  vault  above.  The  distant  sea  line 
was  purpled  with  the  shadow  of  commg  night,  and 
tne  lonely  white-sailed  bark  glimmered  far  aw»y  upo" 
the  darkening  blue. 

Edmund  and  Esther  had  been  walking  in  silence  for 
some  time,  each  wrapped  in  thought,  when  the  young 
tnan  stopped  and  proposed  a  few  minutes'  rest  before 
Uiey.  struck-  into  the  homeward  path. 

Esther,  generally  ready  to  obey,  on  this  occasion 
demurred. 

-"  It's  late  already,  Edmund,  and  Auntie  wUl  be 
waiting  for  her  tea."  The  superintendence  of  the  tea 
t&ble  was  one  of  Esther's  evening  duties. 

"Let  her  enjoy  ratheralonger  nap  tiian  usual,  Essie. 
The  sleep  won't  do  my  mother  any  harm,  and  I  want 
to  have  a  fittle  talk  with  you." 

Esther  complied,  and  .sat  down  on  the  grassy  knoll 
which  Edmund  suggested  as  the  l>©st  resting  place. 
Th  e  evening — April  on  the  threshold  of  May — was  as 
warm  as  many  nights  in  June. 

"  I  don't  see  why  we  should  sit  here  to  talk,  Ed- 
mund, since  we  have  been  talking  more  or  l&ss  all  the 
time  we've  beep  out,  a,nd  are  likely  to  go  on  talking 
»11  the  way.  home." 

Yes,  I  never  find  myseK  at  a  loss  for  something  to 
talk  about  when  I  am  with  you,  Essie.  I  suppose  that 
Bjeans  community  of  tastes,  sympathy,  and  so  on — 
eh  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,  my  real  motive  was  a  smoke. 
May  I  have  a  cigar?" 

"  Of  course  you  may.  You  know  I  am  used  to  your 
jmoking." 

"  In  that  case  I  'shall  light  up.  These  evening  walks 
wouldn't  he  half  so  nice  if  you  objected  to  the  cigar, 
Essie," 

"I  dare  say  not.  r  I  (think  you  would  rather  do  with- 
out me  than  the  cigar." 

"  I  don't  quite  know  abolit  tliat,"  ansv/ored  Ed- 
mund, gravely.  "  I  am  very  fond  of  the  cigar,  it  is 
true  ;  and  if  you  forbade  it  I  shonld  feel  the  depriva- 
tion sorely,  iint  1  don't  see  my  way  to  getting  on 
frithout  you.  I  never  have  been  (jbliged  to  exist  with- 
out you,  you  see,  Essie.  I  can  hardly  judge  what  the 
flavour  of  life  w.ould'be  without  Esther." 

Esther's  lip,  unused  to  express  scorn,  curled  ever  so 
slightly  at  this  remark. 

"  1  ou  did  withoutmevery  well  when  you  were  in  lo^ 
with  Sylvia  Cui  ew,"  she  said.  "  I  doubt  if  you  were 
conscious  of  my  existence  in  those  days." 

"  Ah,  Esther,  that  was  a  brief  madness — a  passing 
fever.  While  it  lasted  I  was  indeed  hardly  conscious 
of  anything  escept  my  siren's  charm.  Never  .speak  to, 
me  of  that  time,  Essie.  I  want  to  forget  it  altogether.' 
I  want  to  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  look  back  upon 
it.    I  want  to  blot  it  out  of  my  book  of  life." 

"  Lady  Perriam  is  free  now.    You  might  win  her 


after  all,"  said  Easter,  lurking  bitternesd  audible  in 
her  tones.  ^ 

I  v,-onld  not  have  her,  polluted  by  falsehood.  1 
would  not  take  hei-,  stained  by  the  mr-mory  of  her 
treason  against  me.  Xo,  E.-ither  ;  I  am  not  such  a 
slave  as  you  seem  to  think  me.  Lady  Perriom's 
widowhood  makes  no  difference  to  my  feelings.  Were 
she  to  usurp  a  man's  right,  and  sue  for  my  love,  I 
would  not  yield  it  to  her.  I  liave  p>it  the  tliouglit  of 
her  out  of  niy  life  for  evpr." 

'■  1  am  veiy  glad  to  hear  that,  for  your  own  sake. 
For  I  do  not  believe  she  \vas  ever  woi-tliy  of  you." 

Edmund  smoked  for  a  minute  or  two  before  reply- 
ing. "  No,  Essie,  she  was  not  worthy  of  me 
he  said  at  last,  "  unworthy  as  I  may  be  in  many 
respects ;  for  I  was  true  and  she  was  false.  But  there 
is  one  woman  I  know  who  is  niore  than  worthy  of  me, 
who  is  worthy  of  the  liest  and  truest  lover  that  ever 
lived.  I  wish  I  could  think  myself  not  unworthy  of 
her." 

'■  Your  new  idol  must  be  very  exalted  if  you  feel 
yourself  so  much  below  her  in  merit,"  said  Esther, 
with  a  vain  endeavour  to  speak  lightly. 

"  She  is  the  gentlest  and  most  modest  of  women,  yet 
I  feel  unworthy  to  ask  for  her  heni't,  because  I  once  suf- 
fered my  fancy  to  be  led  astray  by  a  worthless  woman, 
when  I  ought  to  have  fo\ind  my  happiness  close  at 
hand.  Nay,  Essie  darling,  I  won't  speak  in  parables 
any  longer.  It  is  you  I  love,  you  whose  sweetue.ss  has 
healed  my  wounded  heart.  We  have  been  very  happy  in- 
cur evening  walks,  Esther.  Is  there  any  reason,  except 
my  unworthiness,that  we  should  not  travel  side  by  side 
to  the  end  of  life  ^" 

The  girl  looked  up  at  him  shyly,  yet  with  a  steady 
light  in  her  soft  dark  eyes. 

"  You  are  in  no  manner  unworthy  of  me,  Edmund," 
.she  replied,"  but  I  will  not  accept  less  than  your  whole 
heart.  Iloi'e  you  well  enough  to  be  your  adopted  sister 
all  my  life  ;  ye^^,  even  to  see  you  hajjpy  with  another 
woman,  and  take  comfort  from  the  thought* of  your 
happiness.  But  if  you  offer  me  any  other  kind  of  love 
than  a  brother's  I  must  have  all  or  nothing.  I  will  'not 
have  your  heart  if  there  is  a  corner  of  it  that  still  be- 
longs to  Lady  Perriam." 

"Why  do  you  mention  that  odious  name?"  cried 
Edmund,  angrily.  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  had  put 
her  out  of  my  life — that  'for  me  there  is  no  such  person 
as  Sylvia  Perriam?  Answer  an  honest  man's  honest 
question,  Essie.    Will  you  be  my  wife  ?" 

The  question  was  very  plainly  put.  There  was  no 
])urple  light  of  love  here  to  glorify  the  ancient  theme. 
I'et  Edmund  seehied  thoroughly  in  earnest.  His  tones 
and  looks  were  tender  and  irutliful  ;  she  who  listened 
to  him  loved  him  too  well  not  to  be  deeply  moved. 

"That  is  too  serious  a  question  to  be  answered 
hastily,"  replied  Esther,  griiveh'.  "  We  are  verjr 
happy  a.  .ve  are,  Edmund.  Let  our  peaceful  life  go 
on,  and  let  your  question  remain  unanswered  a  Uttle 
longer,  till  you  better  know  your  own  mind." 

"  I  cannot  know  my  <nvn  mind  better  than  I  do 
no^.  I  want  this  question  settled  at  once,  Essie.  I 
want  to  feel  that  I  have,  a  purpose  in  life — something 
to  look  forward  to — something  to  hope  for — something 
to  dream  about.  I  thought,  whUethe  pain  of  Sylvia's 
desertion  was  new  that  I  could  never  hope  again, 
never  weave  the  old  dream  of  wife  and  home,  without 
which  a  man's  life  is  but  a  dreary  business  at  best. 
Providence  has  been  kinder  to  me  than  I  deserved, 
Essie,  when  I  told  myself  that  for  me  hope  and  love 
must  henceforth  be  idle  words.  I  have  learned  to 
hope  again,  to  love  again,  and  you  havie  been  my  gentle 
teacher." 

"I  never  tried  to  set  you  such  a  lesson  ;  at  least,  as 
regards  the  la.st  pai't  of  .the  business,"  answered 
Esther,  blushingly.  "Auntie  and  all  of  us  were  anxi- 
ons  to  see  you  hopeful,  but  I  don't  flunk  any  one 
thought— 

,  "  Vou  don't  „think  any  one  thought,"  echoed  Ed- 
mund, laughing  at  the  girl's  embarrassment.  "  I 
know  that  my  mother  never  cherisiied  a  fonder  hope 
than  that  you  and  I  should  be  one.  You  wouldn't 
disappoint  her,  would  you,  Essie — you  who  love  her  so 

well  r 

"  1  have  no  thought  but  of  your  happiness,  Ed- 
mund. You  mustn't  marrj'  me  jiist  to  please  Auntie. 
That  would  not  be  the  way  to  make  your  own  hfe 
happy." 

'■  My  life  cannot  be  otherwise  than  happy  with  your 
companionship,  Essie.  Long  ago  you  were  my  ideal 
woman.  Yes,  when  you  were  only  a  gifl  of  sixteen. 
Then  came  that  fatal  dream,  and  my  love  was  luied 
away  from  you.  I  know  now  what  a  false  flame  that 
was  which  led  me  over  marshes  of  difficulty,  only  to 
land  me  in  the  Slough  of  Descend.    Come,  Esther, 


darling,  you  are  too  kind  to  ref uee'me  forgiveness  for  » 
wrong  that  has  cost  me  so  dearly." 

'■  1  Lave  nothing  to  forgive,  Edmund.  1  cann-t 
blame  you  for  finding  Svlvia  Curew  more  attractive 
than  J.  ' 

"  Then,  if  there  is  nothing  to  forgive,  all  ij  settled  ; 
and  you  will  be  my  sweet  little  wife." 

The  cigar  had  been  thrown  away  ere  this,  au  l 
Edmnndv  arm  had  drawn  l-^sther's  slender  foim  to  his 
side,  ju.st  as  in  twilights  gone  by  Sylvia  had  nestled 
against  his  shoidder. 

"  You  mean  ye.*,  Esther  ?"  said  Edmund,  trying  t j 
see  her  do*-nragt  eyes. 

"  Y'ou  haven' t'p'ven  askr-d  me  if  I  lore  vou." 

"  Suppose  I  am  -daring  eaougli  to  fancy  you  do, 
just  a  very  little,  homeopathicallv,  s.nd  not  allopa- 
thif-ally  '!"  '  ' 

"  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,"  she  answered,  -with 
a  little  liurst  of  feeling,  feeling  so  long  repressed  thai 
it  gii.shed  out  in  spite  of  her  desire  to  be  restrained, 
wise.'-thoughtfnl,  for  her  lover,  rather  than  for  herself 
"  I  have  no  wish  but  to  make  you  happy." 

"  There  is  only  one  way  of  doing  that,  E?.=ie.  Ee 
my  wife.  The  sooner  the  better,  .i-eet.  I  want  to 
feel  that  I  have  an  interest  in  life,  tliat  I  have  soms 
one  to  work  for.  I  liope  you  mean  to  be  very  extra, 
vagant,  Plssie,  and  spend  all  your  money  and  mine  to-j 
so  that  I  may  liave  to  work  hard  for  our  chUdren 
Now,  darling,  it's  getting  dai  k  and  cold  ;  I  hope  I 
haven't  detained  you  here  too  long.  But  it  was  tiia 
br.sine.'^s  of  a  lifetime  v.  e  liad  to  .settle,  even  at  ths 
risk  of  rheumatism  and  influenza.  Come,  love.  Vi, 
you  know  that  is  the  best  cigar  I  ever  .-moked  '!" 

They  went  home  togetlxer,  happy,  through  tha 
deepening  nigh€.  How  could  Esther  doubt  her  loTei 
when  he  had  so  little  doubt  of  himself  ? 


CHAPTER  XLY. 

Mil.  B.MX  IS  PUZZJ.r.D. 

It  had  been  the  popular  beUef  at  He.lingham  and 
Monkhampton  that  Lady  Perriam's  first  \\se  of  hei 
libei  ty  would  be  to  take  flight  from  the  splendid  seclu- 
sion of  "  the  Place,"  but,  to  the  sui-prise  and  even  dis- 
appointment of  these  false  prophet.s,  who  would  hav^ 
liked  to  see  their  vaticinations  realised.  Lady  Perriaa 
still  continued  to  occupy  the  glomy  old  rooms  and 
to  take  her  lonely  walks  upon  t'-.e  Italian  terrace.  She 
had  youth,  beauty,  liberty,  wealth  ;  all  the  world 
invited  her  to  fshare  its  pleasures  while  the  bloom  was 
still  upon  her  life  ;  yet  she  was  constant  to  the  drfeary 
existence  she  had  lived  with  her  sick  hu-sband,  and 
seemed  proof  against  aU  the  temptations  which  dUur« 
youth. 

•Even  Mr.  Bain  wondered,  and  was  not  slow  to  ex. 
press  his  wonderment  at  her  solitary  and  secluded  ex- 
istence. He  saw  her  looking  pale  and  even  careworn, 
as  if  with  sleepless  nights,  and  urged  the  necessity  ol 
air  and  scene. 

"  You  ought  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  Weston-super. 
iMare  or  Malvern,"  said  the  land  steward,  duj-ing  one 
of  his  periodical  visits  to  the  Place  ;  visits  which 
Sylvia  did  her  best  to  discourage,  but  which  Mr,  Bain 
continued  as  regularly  as  if  he  had  received  the.,.,- 
warmest  welconie.  The  Court  of  Chancery  had  mad* 
him  guardiaji  of  the  infant  heir,  according  to  the  ex- 
press wish  of  Sir  Aubrey  as  recorded  in  his  will.  Lady 
Perriam  having  no  one  she  could  put  forward  against 
him.  He  was  thus,  for  aU  practical  purposes,  master 
of  the  house  s'ne  lived  in  ;  he  could  come  and  go  as  h» 
pleased  ;  and  she  felt  that  his  power  had  been  in- 
creased, mstead  of  being  diminished,  by  her  husband'* 
death. 

She  madeher  stand  agai^iathim,  however,  and,  witli- 
out  actually  defying  him,  chd  her  best  to  resist)  hii 
growing  power. 

•'  You  are  extremly  kind,  Mr.  Bain."  she  said,  when 
the  steward  suggested  change  of  air ,  "  but  when  i 
want  advice  I  whl  t;ike  it  from  Mr.  Stinipson.'' 

"But  you  are  looking  ill,  must  be  ill,  I  should 
think,  and  you  don't  caU  in  Stimp-wn." 

"  When  I  want  him  1  shall  send  fir  him.  " 

"  Very  well,  I^ady  Perriam.  Of  course  I  have  no 
right  to  interfere  beyond  the  warm  interest  I  feel  m 
all  that  concerns  you." 

Sylvia  drew  herself  up  haughtily  at  this  speech. 

"  Bt;  good  enough  to  confide  your  interest  to  my 
son's  affairs,"  she  said,  "  The  Court  of  Chancery  did 
not  appoint  you  my  g\iardian." 

"  I  cannot  be  interested  in  the  son  without  some 
anxiety  about  the  mother.  For  St.  John's  sake  yoi.- 
are  bound  to  take  care  of  your  health.  You  are  ruin- 
ing your  health,  and  even  injuring  your  beauty,  by 
the  dismal  hfe  you  lead  here." 

That  expression  "  injuring  your  beauty"  struwi 


jak  ir,  isri} 
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h.ome.  Lady  Peniam  looked  in  her  glass  directly  Mr. 
Bain  was  gone,  to  see  if  he  had  told  her  the  truth. 

Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  of  it.  She  had  a  faded 
look  already  ;  her  eyes  were  hollovr,  and  their  bright- 
ness not  ,  the  liquid  lustre  of  happy  youth,  but  a 
feverish  brilliancy.  She  had  a  look  of  Mrs.  Carter, 
fthe  tossed  off  the  light  widow's  cap  impatiently, 
rushed  back  the  thick  hair  from  her  forehead,  and 
looked  at  herself  with  a  searching  scrutiny. 

'•  Yes,  there  are  wrinkles  coming  ajready,"  she  said, 
"  already,  and  I  am  not  three-and-twenty.  I  think 
too  much.  I  ^^ant  rest  of  mi»d,  change  of  scepe.  That 
man  is  right.  His  watchful  eyes  ses  everything.  I 
iTOcder  they  don' t  read  my  inmost  heart.  He  is  right. 
[  want  change,  fresher  air  to  blow  this  faded  look  out 
-f  my  face.  But  how  can  I  ever  leave  this  hateful 
house  r' 

Mr.  Bain  went  home  ruminating  upon  that  brief 
conversation  with  Lady  Perriam.  He  had  perceived 
'aer  startled  look,  fleeting  as  the  expression  was,  wheu 
h«  spoke  of  her  faded  beauty. 

'  She  wants  to  preserve  her  good  looks,"  he  thought. 
"  Is  it  for  Edmund  Standen's  sake,  I  wonder  V 

A  change  had  coDie  upon  the  respectable  dwelling 
la  Monkhampton,  High-street,  and  this  .time  the 
change  was  permanent.  There  was  no  further  cause 
for  the  fluctuations  of  hope  and  fear.  The  mourning 
bind  which  Mr.  Bain  had  pvit  round  his  hat  after  Sir 
Aubrey  Perri.;im's  death  had  been  replaced  by  a  deeper 
band  which  cbvered  the  hat  almost  to  the  top.  Shy(l. 
rach  Bain  was  a  widower.  Zilrs.  Bain  had  revived  con- 
piderabl;^  in  the  milder  climate  of  Cannes.  Her 
health,  indeed,  had  so  much  improved  as  to  renew 
hope  in  Clara  Louisa's  breast  ;  but  just  when  she  gave 
most  hopeful  accounts  of  the  invalid,  there  came  a 
«havp  and^sudden  attack,  which  swept  away  the  ft  ail 
liie  as  withered  leaves  are  scattered  before  the  autumn 
Ha£t. 

.  Long  as  their  minds  had  been  divided  by  hope  and 
I'ear,  this  event  was  a  terrible  shock  for  all  the  sons  and 
dfrughters.  Ill-health  had  become,  in  1  manner,  their 
mother's  normal  state.  They  hud  grown  accustomed 
to  think  of  her  as  an  invalid,  but  they  had  never  pre- 
pared themselves  for  her  loss.  Deepest  sorrow  and  deep- 
est gloom  descended  upon  the  comfortable  old  square- 
built  bouse  like  a  thunderclqjj^l.  The  jingle  of  the 
housekeeping  keys,  the  pride  ot  being  mistress  of  her 
father's  hou.se,  gave  Matilda  Jane  no  pleasure.  The 
absence  of  the  gentle  house-mother  made  too  .sad  a 
blank  in  the  love-bouud  circle  of  home. 

Mr.  Bain  took  his  los.s  very  quietly.  People  said  he 
felt  it  all  the  more.  But  if  his  grief  was  deep  it  was 
not  a  vehement  or  passionate  sorrow.  His  counte- 
nance, always  serious  and  thoughtful,  had  a  graver 
,ook  now.  He  walked  with  downcast  eyes,  a.s  if  me- 
■iitnting  upon  the  things  of  an  unseen  world.  He  be- 
••iiuf!  somewhat  less  regular  in  his  attendance  at  the 
fingthy  services  in  Water-lane  Chapel.  Whereon  the 
VV'ater-laae  Chapelites,  chaii^ably  disposed  to  a  man 
■>f  Ma  Bain's  standing,  told  one  another  that  the  poor 
iltar  man  could  not  bear  to  sit  in  the  family  pew  with- 
I'ut  hLs  Amelia. 

In  the  cemetery,  just  outside  Monkhampton,  a 
handsome  stone  memorial,  of  the  square  and  solid 
order,  an  obelisk  with  a  flame  at  the  top,  which  looked 
rather  mora  hke  a  landmark  for  distant  navigators 
than  a  tribute  of  affection  to  the  dead,  already  te.sti- 
Jlr.  Bain's  devotion  to  bis  departed  spouse.  There 
had  been  no  delay — the  order  had  been  ■  given  to  the 
mason  the  day  after  the  funeral — the  handsomest  mo- 
nument he  could  supply  for  a  hundred  pounds. 

After  a  month  or  so  the  laud-steward's  household 
p'urnefl  toita  normal  stats  of  methodical  comfort. 
■^'  atilda  Jane  had  been  too  well  drilled  by  the  departed 
"  iisevnfe  to  forget  her  teaching.     Her-'eye  was  as 
•  •  u  as  her  mother's  to  scan  the  items  in  the  butcher's 
f'k,  aud  to  detect  a  miscast  of  a  column  or  an  error 
1  the  reckoning  of  ounces.    Her  hand  was  as  steady 
-.  ht  r  mother's  to  weigh  the  grocery,  and  never  made 
I;  .-  servants'  weekly  half-pound  of  tea  too  light  or 
■  ■ .  heavy.  The  two  domestics  allowed  that  Miss  Bain 
just,  though,  if  anything,  clo8«r  than  her  mamma. 
Snw  that  home  had  lost  its  chief  charm  in  the  re- 
•  vul  of  a  fond  aBi:l  faithful  wife,  Mr.  Bain  might  be 
■■  _;  ven  if  he  spent  less  of  his  leisure  by  the  domestic 
Uh  tb;tn  he  had  been  wont  to  spend  of  old.  He 
I'^  more  and  devoted  more  time  to  the  inspection  of 
:  Perriiim  property.    Not  a  broken  hurdle  <>r  a 
'  rnpfl  drain  pipe  escaped  that  piercing  eye.  He 
)k  ,1  good  deal  of  trouble  about  small  imprbvementf  , 
■vfially  i>n  that  part  of  the  land  in  which  Lady  Per- 
!:-vJ  »  life  interest.  "Kit  were  his  own  pro- 
'  '>.    said  the gOEbips,  "Mr.  Bain  couldn't  be  more 
,1.1  tf  it  " 


Twice  in  every  we^k  called  at  Perriam  Place, 
saw  Lady  Perriam,  inquired  after  the  health  of  his 
ward,  and,  if  possible,  saw  that  small  individual,  who 
was  apt  to  squall  at  the  sight  of  th&  guardian  to  whom 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery  had  cftnfided  his  infant 
years.  It's  a  pity,"  nurse  'Triugfold  said,  "  but  Sir  St. 
John  doesn't  take  to  Mr.  Bain,  and  can't  be  made  to 
take  to  him." 

Sylvia  reluctantly  endured  the  steward's  visits,  and, 
though  she  always  resisted  his  interference,  ehe  was 
nevertheless  compelled  to  .submit  to  it.  He  superin- 
tended »il  the  details  of  the  household,  or,  as  the  ser- 
vants "said,  "  he  had  a  finger  in  every  pie." 

One  day,  soon  after  that  evening  walk  upon  Cropley 
Common,  which  had  united  Edmund  and  Esther  with 
the  sacred  bond  of  betrothal,  Mr.  Bain  took  occasion  to 
make  some  inquiries  about  Mrs.  Carter. ' 

"Why  do  you  keep  that  woman,  Lady  Perriam?"  he 
asked.  "She  is  a  very  costly  servant.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  what  heavy  -wages  you  pay  her,  and  she  can 
hardly  be  of  any  use  now. 

"  She  is  a  great  deal  of  use,"  replied  Sylvia,  "and  It 
have  no  intention  of  dismissing  her." 

The  agent  shrugged  his  alioulders,  and  gave  Lady 
Perriam  that  keen  look  she  both  feared  »nd  hated  Her 
cheek  had  paled  at  his  question.  Was  it  anger  that 
sent  the  sensitive  blood  from  that  fair  cheek? 

"Don't  be  angry.  Lady  Perriam.  Of  course  I've  no 
right  to  interfere,  but — 

■■  Some  people  are  fond  of  interfering  without  right," 
returned  Sylvia,  sharply.  She  was  generally  beataa  in 
her  battles  with  Mr.  Bain,  yet  she  never  succumbed 
without  a  struggle. 

"  But  I  take  a  natural  interest  in  yoiu-  affairs,"  con- 
tinued.,the  agent  calmly,  without  any  notice  of  the  in- 
terruption, "  and  I  don't  like  to  see  you  do  anything 
foolish — out  of  good  nature.  For  my  own  part  I 
never  keep  more  eats  than  can  catch  mice,  and  T  really 
don't- see  what  earthly  use  this  ©urter  woman  can  be 
to  you." 

"Perhaps  you  will  kindljf; remember  that  she  began 
life  as  a  lady,  and  call  her  Mrs.  Carter  instead  of  'this 
Carter  woman.'  " 

I'll  be  as  deferential  as  you  like,  Lady  Perriam  ; 
but  you  haven't  told  me  why  yoii  keep  her." 

"She  is  useful  to  me  in  more  ways  than  one.  First 
and  foremost,  she  nurses  Mr.  Perriam  when  he  is  out 
of  sorts." 

"  But  if  Mr.  Perriam  is  ill  etiough  to  want  a  nurse 
he  ought  surely  to  have  the  attendance  of  a  medical 
man.    Stimpson  .should  take  him  in  haud.'^ 

"Mordred  is  not  ill  enough  to  require  Mr.  Stirap- 
.son  ;  but  his  head  is  a  little  qvieer  now  and  then. 
Mrs.  Carter  hap  more  influence  over  him  than  any  one, 
and  can  soothe  him,  as  she  used  to  soothe  poor  Sir 
Aubrey." 

"  Yes,  she  is  a  clever  woman.  I  always  fancy  those 
clever  women  witli  their  soothing  ways  have  a  touch  of 
the  serpent  in  their  composition." 

"  I  tKist  Mrs.  (barter,  and  1  like  her  ;  so  you  may 
suppose  that  jihe  is  not  a  serpent." 

"  But  you  are  so  innocent,  Lady  Perriam  ;  any  one 
might  take  you  in.  I'm  soiTy  poor  Mr.  Mordred  is  so 
queer.  He  ought  to  come  out  of  his  hole  oftener,  get 
more  fre.sh  air — see  the  world  a  little,  in  short.  It's 
enough  to  addle  any  man's  brain  to  be  shut  up  in  two 
rooms  from  one  week's  eud  to  the  other." 

"  Mr.  Perriam  has  never  cared  to  leave  his  rooms 
since  his  brother's  death.  Pray  don't  suggest  that 
doctors  should  see  him.  They  might  urge  us  to  put 
him  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  He  is  ouly  a  harmless,  half- 
imbecile  old  man.    He  is  well  off  u.i  he  is." 

"  "Very  well.  Lady  Perriam.  I  will  ijot  interfere. 
Nothing  pleases  me  better  than  to  obey  your  wishes, 
if  you  will  «nly  express  them  plainly." 

"  Then  I  wish  Mordred  Perriam  to  be  let  alone, 
and  not  to  be  troubled  by  Mr.  Stimpion  or  any  other 
doctor." 

"  So  be  it,  as  long  as  his  bodily  health  gives  no  cause 
for  alarm.  We  must  not  let  him  die  for  want  of  medi- 
c'd  care." 

"  He  is  not  likely  to  die  yet  awhile,''  .sjid  Lady  Per- 
riam, with  something  like  a  regretful  Sigh,  as  if  Mor- 
dred's  existence  was  just  a  little  burdensome.  "  He 
is  well  cared  for  by  Mrs.  Carter,  and  be  is  as  happy  as 
he  can  be,  all«3wigg  for  his  natural  grief  for  the  loss  of 
his  brother."  -V. 

This  settled  the  Si^ftte'r.  For  once  the  land^steward 
was  conqiiered.  Indeed,  his  muuner  <if  lot"  I'iad  been 
more  de^ferential  'than  usual.  He  sef:in«!d,  as  he  de- 
i:l-acd  himself,  only  anxious  to  pieaiie  Lady  Peuianiia 
all  things. 

He  was  not  a  fittle  disturbed  by  the  thought  of  this 
interview  with  Sylvia  as  he  lode  slowly  homeward* 


He  had  never  liked  Mrs.  Carter.  Her  placid  counte- 
nance and  her  repose  of  manner  -worried  him,  for  ha 
fancied  that  beneath  the  smooth  exterior  she  concealed 
an  active  intellect,  and  perchance  a  plotting  brain,  a ' 
brain  that  might  counterplot  his  own  secret  plans.  He 
would  have  given  much  to  get  her  away  from  Perriam 
Place,  powerless  as  she  must  be  compared  with  him- 
self. But  he  now  perceived  that  it  was  vain  to  think 
of  getting  rid  of  her.  She  had  some  hidden  influence, 
some  firm  hold  upon  Sylvia  Pen'iam. 

"There  ie something," thought Shadrach Bain,  "some 
secret  between  those  two  women.  I  could  read  aa  much 
in  Lady  Perriam  s  face  to-day  when  paled  at  the 
mention  of  Mra.  Carter'.?  name.  Is  the  link  a  secret  of 
the  remote  past,  before  vSylvia  was  Sir  Aubrey's  wife  ? 
Or  has  it  something  to  do  with  the  time  I  was  aw.ay, 
just  before  Sir  Aubrey' b  death  ?  There  was  a  strange- 
ness in  Lady  Perriam's  manner  when  I  first  saw  her 
after  her  husband's  death  which  I  have  never  been  abk 
to  explain  to  myself.  I  have  not  forgotten  her  look 
of  horror  when  we  went  into  Sir  Aubrey's  room.  A 
woman's  natural  aversion  tp  the  gloom  of  death. 
perhap.s.  Yet  she  seems  of  too  stem  a  mettle  for  weak 
fears  such  .as  those.  There  is  something — a  secret — a 
mystery  somewhere,  and  that  woman  Carter  knows 
all  about  it.  Why  shotSld  I  puzzle  my  brams  to  vm- 
ravel  it  ?  Whatever  it  is,  I'll  make  it  work  into  ths 
web  of  my  own  scheme,  or  I  am  something  less  thap 
Sh^idrach  Bain. " 

Not  many  weeks  after  this,  before  the  summer  was 
old,  all  Monkhampton  was  startled  by  an  event  which 
scandalised  a  considerable  portion  of  the  community. 
Shadrach  Bain  seceded  from  the  Baptist^:,  and  entered 
the  Church  of  England.  Without  a  day's  notice  he 
left  his  family  to  worship  alone  in  the  square  deal, 
pew  in  the  Water-lane  Chapel,  and  transferred  himeeli 
t  o  one  of  the  oaken  benches  of  the  parish  church. 

"  Let  my  children  sit  still  under  their  favourite 
minister,"  said  Mr.  Bain.  "  I  don't  want  to  disturb 
their  convictions,  however  my  own  opinioQ*  m^j 
change." 

(To  be  Continued. ) 


MAKE  FRIENDS  WITH  YOUR  CHILDREN. 
Make  friends  witli  your  children — 

Ne'er  let  them  be  strangers, 
For  many  ha.ve  thus  been  made 

Ne'er-do-well  rangers ;  * 
The  little  ones  know, 

Wjth  their  quick  intuition, 
The  true  hearts  that  sympatbisft 
With  their  condition. 

Their  sorrows  are  heart-felt, 

Their  troubles  are  many, 
While  the  tears  that  they  shed 

\ve  as  hitter  as  any  ; 
And  their  joys  me  as  real. 

Theu'  pleasures  as  glowing. 
As  the  joys  that  you  know 

With  your  long  years  of  knowing. 

Jlakc  frieads  ^vith  your  children— 

They  can't  do  without  you  ; 
TV'ith  game  anrl  with  story 

Oft  draw  them  about  you  ; 
*  And  thus  may  you  fastan 

The  bright  silken  tether 
That,  "  Wow  high  or  blow  low," 

■\Vill  e'er  bind  us  together. 

Malre  friends  with  your  childrea 

In  youth  ;  do  not  tarry, 
lest  in  their  young  husonis 

Some  secret  they  carry. 
Malie  friends  with  your  children ; 

0on't  trust  them  to  strangers. 
For  many  have  thus  been  made 

No'er-do-well  rangers  ! 


During  the  past  year  we  have  had  the  pleasure  oi 
recording  the  distribution  of  no  less  than  80  donations 
of  £1,000  each,  and  one  of  £5,000,  to  London  chari- 
ties, in  addition  to  a  multitude  of  sums  of  a  smaller, 
amouut. — London  Mirror. 

A  Mai:biage  Couple  in  a.  Fix. — A  couple  about  to 
bo  married,  and  who  had  been  proclaimed  in  two 
different  parishes,  went  to  the  parish  minister  of  C:i'-- 
myle  on  Friday  night,  but  he  refused  to  perform'  thf 
ceremony  on  acqpunt  of  the  couple  not  having  their 
lines,  which  had  gone  amissing.  They  then  travelled 
into  Arbroath,  and  called  on  Mr.  Robert  Lumrair  to 
marry  them  .38  a  justice  of  pe;ice.  After  proclaiming 
them  rJfen  and  .wife.  Lumgair  sent  for  his  minister 
Rev".  i*'i,f .  ("  ameron,  w'no  married  them  a  so;oU'.i  time 
Iht  coupl'?'  v-ent  hom'-  eMtiemcly  hi-ipr'y. 

Wedding,  Ciiristenm-,  and  Eocefition  CiKCf  o: 
every  description  and  newest  design  P  (Jafiifas-,  (i  Pr.illa 
ment-sttest.  N  B — DsliveV  bv  train  and  van  evp.rj  t\\:va 
bn^n  irom  9a.nj.  to  6  p.m.  dall^. 
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THE    C  O  M  R  A  D  E  S. 

By  H.  J.  De  B. 
[all  fights  reseeved.] 

CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  a'fine  autumn  morning.  Our  scene  is  laid  in  an 
elegant  house  in  Belgravia.  Tempest  Holt  (our  Tieroj 
reader)  and  his  father  had  just  finished  breakfast; 
when  the  old  gentleman,  rising,  said,  "  Tempest,  come 
into  my  study  ;  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  on 
business."  When  I  say  "  old  gentleman,"  and  "  my 
study,"  I  should,  perhaps,  have  rather  said,  "The 
elder  gentleman,"  and  "  my  private  room."  For  Mr- 
Holt,  senior,  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be 
guilty  of  anything  like  study,  and  he  would  have  been 
indeed  wroth  with  anyone  who  had  ventured  to  in. 
sinuate  that  he  was  old.  In  fact  he  was  an  exceedingly 
well-preserved  gentleman,  and,  though  really  five-and- 
forty,  looked  full  ten  years  younger  —  indeed,  was 
nearly  as  young-looking,  and  quite  as  good-looking,  as 
wheij,  at  twct-and-twe.nty,  he  had  won  the  heart  o£ 
Tenipest's  mother. 

■In  all  novels  and  comedies,  except  those  written 
i*  a  comparatively  recent  period,  if  a  fortune- 
hnnter  is  introduced,  he  is  sure  to  be  an  Irishman- 
Fielding,  in  "  Tom  Jones,"  typifies  the  class  in  the 
pdious  Fitzpatrick  :  handsome,  indeed,  and  attractive 
but  a  thorough  scoundrel,  and  totally  destitute  of  in- 
tellect, properly  so  called.  A  companion  figure  of  the 
same  class  is  introduced  in  the  same  work,  in  the  shape 
pf  Fitzpatrick  s  countryman,  who  is  in  bed  improv- 
ing his  mind  with  one  of  Mrs.  Behn's  novels  when  he 
Js  summoned  to  terminate  the  famous  scuffle 
fcetween  Jones  and  Fitzpatrick.  To  do  Fielding 
justice,  however,  he  afterwards  puts  into  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Patrick's  mouth  a  confession  that  many  of  her  precious 
Jiusband's  countrymen  were  very  unlike  him.  In  the 
generation  following  Fielding's,  Sheridan,  in  a  more 
iriendly  spirit,  sketched  (and  a  capital  sketch  it  is, 
though  it  wants  fiUing  up)  another  Irish  fortune-hunter 
In  Sir  Lucius  0' Trigger  ;  but  he,  at  all  events,  though 
k  little  too  much,  addicted  to  fighting  and  blundering, 
|p  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour.  The  Fitzpatrick 
tudtheSir  Lucius  O' Trigger  type  have  been  represented 
nauseam,  with  more  or  less  acrimony  and  more  or 
Jess  talent,  by  score*  on  scores  of  norelists  and  play- 
wrights. 

But  the  fact  is  that  your  fortune-hunter  is  just  as 
often  an  Enghshman  as  an  Irishmen.  We  have  not, 
tnfortunately,  very  many  young  ladies  in  the  Emerald 
tsle  blessed  with  large  fortunes  ;  but  we  have  some  ; 
%nd  of  these  some  not  a  few  are  from  time  to  time 
ficked  up  by  enterprising  Englishmen,  in  whom  not 
the  least  charm  is  that  great  object  of  adoration 
iwith  a  certain  class  of  Irish  mammas  as  well  as  of- Irish 
Marriageable  young  ladies — the  English  accent. 

Arthur  Holt  was  an  Englishman.  He  had  been  a 
lortune-hunter,  and  a  singularly  successful  one. 

Between  twenty-three  and  twenty-four  years  pre- 
Jious  to  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  our  story 
SEnsign  Arthur  Holt  was  sitting  one  day  in  his  quarters 
in  Weedon  Barracks,  considering  where  he  should 
epend  the  two  months'  leave  he  had  just  obtained. 

It  was  very  desirable  to  the  gallant  ensign  that  the 
|ftaid  leave  should  be  spent — Firstly,  somewhere  where 
tlie  creditors  would  not  be  able  to  bother  him  much, 
for  he  was  heavily  in  debt ;  secondly,  somewhere 
Inhere  he  would  not  have  to  spend  much  money,  for 
fchat  commodity,  in  a  ready  form,  -was  becoming  very 
scarce  with  him. 

i  In  the  midit  cf  hie  meditations  be  was  interrupted 

k^HumM  Imas^as  tgm  «  Wn  with  «b  Irish  poit; 


Diark.  It  was  from  his  sister,  a  young  widow,  with  very 
httle  but  her  beautyand  fascinating  manners,  who  was 
stopping  with  some  friends  in  Dublin. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Mrs.  Evelyn's  that  she  always 
was  stopping  with  some  friends  somewhere.  Indeed, 
people  were  unkind  enough  to  say  that  once  she  got 
into  a  house  as  a  guest  it  was  very  difficult  indeed  J;o 
dislodge  her. 

The  beginning  of  Mrs.  Evelyn's  epistle  was  evidently 
not  interesting  to  her  brother.  It  contained  little  but 
lamentations  (.iver  the  scarcity  of  money — a  theme  too 
familiar  with  him  to  bfe  attractive. 

But  from  these  came  something  more  to  the  point. 

"You  say,  Arthur,"  the  letter  went  on,  "that  you 
are  nearly  at  the  end  of  your  tether,  and  soon  will 
have  to  sell  out.  Now,  I  think  I  have  a  plan  vjjiich 
will  set  you  again  on  your  feet  for  life.  There  is  a 
iffiss  Desmond  living  in  this  street — a  very  pretty  girl^ 
and  only  just  eighteen.  Though  I  have  met  her  at  a 
couple  of  small  dinner  parties,  &c.,  she  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  "come  out"  yet.  Her  mother  died  some 
eighteen  months  ago,  and  her  father  is  dying  now.  She 
has  no  other  near  relative  but  her  brother,  who  is  ex. 
pecting  every  day  to  be  gazetted  to  a  regiment. 

"  The  girl  has  been  brought  up  at  home  by  her 
mother  on  a  system  of  ridiculous  strictness.  She  con- 
sequently knows  absolutely  nothing  of  the  world,  and 
into  the  bargain  is  the  least  little  bit  of  a  fool.  She  is 
just  the  sort  of  girl  who  would  run  away  with  the 
butler.  She  has  been  mora  than  once  on  the  brink  of 
making  a.  mesalHance.  Indeed,  since  my  arrivrl  here 
I  have  been  the  means,  though  a  mere  casual  acquaint- 
ance, of  preventing  what  would  have  be^  a  marriage 
terribly  beneath  her.  The  father  and  brother  know 
this,  and  are  grateful  to  me  accordingly. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  and  as  on  her  father's 
death  and  her  brother's  departure  for  his  regiment 
she  will  be  all  alone  in  the  world,  the  old  gentleman 
and  the  young  one  too,  are  naturally  anxious  to  have 
'  her  married  at  once.  I  know  that  the  father  will  give 
four  hundred  a  year  with  her,  should  the  match  be  at 
all  what  he  would  wish.  And  he  is  not  hard  to  please 
— will  be  very  well  content  so  long  as  she  chooses  a 
gentleman,  with  nothing  agsiuft  him,  no  matter  how 
poor  he  may  be. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Arthur,  it  seems  to  me  you  are 
just  the  man  that  is  wanted  here.  I  suppose  I  must 
allow  you  to  be  very  good-looking,  as  everybody  says 
you  are — the  dead  image  of  myself.  I  know  you  can 
make  yourself  very  agreeable.  You  cannot  be  so  very 
hard  pressed  but  that  you  can  raise  enough  money  to 
cut  a  dash  here  in  Dublin  for  a  little  while.  Remember 
it  is  neck  or  nothing  with  you  now,  and  a  few  pounds 
judiciously  spent  may  set  you  up  for  life.  Come  over 
here  and  spend  your  leave  ;  ingratiate  yourself  with 
the  brother — you  will  see  little  or  nothing  of  the  fa- 
ther— .the  management  of  the  girl  I  leave  to  yourself. 
I  may  mention  that  eh»  us  very  much  in  love  with 
your  portrait.  I  have  further,  piqued  her  ciriosity  by 
describing  you  as  a  desperate  lady-killer,  and  very 
hard  to  please  in  the  matter  of  beauty. 

"  One  word  of  warning — if,  indeed,  it  is  necessary. 
You  must  be  a  man  of  fortune,  or  at  least  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, over  here.  Do  not  ruin  vour  chance  by 
trying^to  borrow  money  of  young  Desmond. 

"  Your  ever  aflfectionate  sister, 

"  Mary  Evelto." 

Before  Holt  had'  read  this  letter  twice  he  had  made 
up  his  mind.    In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days  he  had 

interviewed"  the  emissaries  of  the  most  pressing  of 
his  London  creditors,  and  told  them  plump  and  plain 
that  he  sa-T  his  way  to  making  an  excellent  match- 
Under  these  circumstances  they  consented  to  w^it 
particularly  as  the  choice  ofiFered  them  was  very  much 
tbftt  oi  tho  hittQrical  catiiei,  Eohaoo.  and.  is  case  of 


Ensign  Holt's  not  marrying  money,  or  making  monev 
in  some  other  way,  they  saw  little  chance  of  being^ paid 
at  all. 

Finally,  Holt  raised  as  much  as  he  could  from  i 
"  friendly  Jew"  (who,  by  the  way,  like  the  principal  o< 
Moses's  friend  in  the  city,  v,as  a  Christian — escu=e  th« 
buU  and  the  p^enthesis),  and  set  out  for  DubUn. 
He  fully  reahsed  the  most  famoufc  of  all  bulletins — ha 
came,  ho  saw,  he  conquered.  He  prudently  deferred 
his  introduction  to  Grace  Desmond  till  he  had  mad<^  ^ 
decided  impression  in  Dublin  society.  He  first  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  young  Desmond,  who  was  dehghted 
■with  him  ;  indeed,  young  as  Holt  was,  his  esperiencs 
far  beyond  his  years,  in  military  matters  and  in  the 
afi"airs  of  the  world  generally  was  such  as  to  make  him 
a  very  useful  friend  to  the  young  man,  who  was  toon 
initiated  into  the  useful  art  of  getting  the  greatest 
possible  value  for  his  money.  Under  ordinary  circum* 
stances.  Holt  would  have  kept  everybody  from  preying 
on  Dtsmond — except  himself — but  the  exception  would 
have  gone  far  to  counterbalance  the  good  effects  of  ths 
rule.  Now,  mindful  of  his  sister's  advice  and  his  own 
interest,  he,  by  a  violent  efiFort,  restrained  himself 
from  "  bobbing"  (to  use  lago's  vulgar  expression)  any- 
thing from  the  joung  man. 

Poor  old  bed-ridden  Mr.  Desmond,  naturally 
anxious  about  his  son,  who,  he  could  not  help 
knowing,  had  previous  to  Holt's  arrival  been  falling 
into  bad  hands,  was  delighted  to  hear  of  his  having 
come  across  so  ehgible  and  to  safe  a  companion. 
Grace  Desmond,  hearing  nothing  at  home  hxA 
praises  of  Holt's  good  nature  fand  fellowship  from  her 
brother,  and  nothing  when  she  went  out  but  rap- 
turous praises  of  his  looks,  his  dress,  his  manners,  hi.* 
conversation,  an?  his  dancing,  on  the  part  cf  her  lady 
friends,  became  naturally  all  anxiety  to  see  him. 

The  occasion  of  Grace's  first  meeting  with  her 
fiiture  hu.=b3nd  ^^as  signalised  by  tv^-o  other  great- 
events  in  her  girush  existence.  It  was  at  a  pubhc 
ball.  It  was  Grace's  first  baU  of  any  de.=.oription.  It 
also  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  her  brother,  who 
had  just  been  gazetted  to  a  LJnce^r^gimfntJ  arrsared 
in  public  in  his  uniform 

Henry  Deimond's  uniform, -we  need  scarcely  say, 
had  hardly  arrived  from  the  tailor's  when  he  proceeded 
to  get  into  it.  His  next  feeling  was  an  extreme  de- 
sire to  show  himself  m  tliis  martial  array  to  a  young 
lady  with  whom  he  was  at  this  time  much  smitten 
This  young"  lady  lived  exactly  opposite  his  house  ;  but 
it  ^^■as  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  walking  across  ths 
street  m  uniform  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  Henry  Desmond  sent  for  a  cab,  got- 
into  it,  drove  across  the  road,  marched  into  Mrs. 
Burke's  drawmgroom,  showed. blue  and  silver  to  tha 
ladies,  and  then  made  a  triumphal  exit  through  * 
small  but  appreciative  crowd,  consisting  of  ths 
servants  of  the  house  and  the  two  next  houses,  thd 
policeman  on  duty,  the  milkman,  the  Jarvies  from  ths 
neighbouring  stand,  and  the  crossing-sweeper.  Two 
big  Guardsmen,  -who  were  passing,  saluted  him  with 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  grin  consistent  vnth.  mihtary 
stolidity  of  countenance,  and,  presnmng  on  the 
young  officer  s  evident  inexperience,  hinted  that  they 
would  wilhngiy  drink  his  honour  s  health.  Desmond 
was  vviilingto  do  so,  but,  on  trying  his  pockets,  found 
that  they  v.eve  noc  unnaturally  empty,  the  clothes 
having  been  taken  out  of  the  packing  case  only,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before. 

Onethinghurtthe  embryo  dr.Tgoon'svamty  notalittle 
Two  gentlemen,  who,  though  in  plain  clothes,  could  not 
be  mistaken  for  anything  but  mihtary  men,  happened  to 
be  passing.  They  stared  at  him  first  with  consider- 
able surprise,  then  with  evident  amusement:  and  one 
of  them  said  something  to  the  other  as  they  passed  on. 
in  an  undertone.  That  something  was  evidently  to  thf* 
eS'ect  that  there  wa«  some  part  of  his  "get  up  '  not 
de  regie. 

The  very  next  day,  as  Desmond,  having  shoved  the 
tables  and  chairs  out  of  the  way,  was  contemplating  his 
figure,  again  in  uniform,  in  the  drawingroom  pier- 
glass,  and  trying  to  prevent  his  sabre  and  sabretasche 
from  getting  between  his  legs,  the  door  was  suddenly 
opened,  and  Holt  was  ushered  in,  accompanied,  t-'' 
Desmond's  great  contusion,  by  one  of  the  ver.v  gentle- 
men who  had  witnes ;ed  his  exit  from  Mrs.  Bark'^'s  oa 
the  previous  day.  Nor  was  his  embarrassmeu''^  at  aii 
diminished  when  this  gentleman  was  introduced  to 
him  by  Hclt  as  Captain  Dormer,  of  the  Lancers. 
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tte  very  regiment  he  Kas  gazetted  to.  The  elder 
dragoon,  after  a  ie-^  minuce?'  coDversation,  with  a 
smile  and  rtP^logT  for  the  liberty  he  was  taking, 
£rit  told  Desmond  that  his  '  Raes  '  ithe  gold  cords 
on  the  breast  oi  the  jacket;  were  all  wrongty  arranged. 
This  error  was  soon  rectified,  but  there  were  other 
irregTolarities  in  the  uniform,  which  necessitated  the 
sending  of  it  back  to  the  tailor  to  be  altered. 

Desmond  was,  of  course,  very  thankful  to  his  new 
friend  for  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  having  every- 
;hing  rigorously  in  accordi^nie  with  regulation — not 
■jnly  bef'.ire  his  fir,t  interview  with  his  colonel,  but 
before  hi<  niit  appearance  iu  public  at  the  ball  -sve 
ffere  speiddng  of  when  we  began  this  digression. 

Grace  Desmond  was  dazzled  and  delighted  with  all 
she  saw.  Y\'hat  girl  would  not  have  been  '?  It  was  her 
fiist  ball,  and  a  ball  splendid  enough  to  call  forth  the 
admiration  even  of  the  veterans  of  Dublin  society. 
Sut  stUl  there  was  something  wanting.  ^Vhere  was 
Mr.  Holt  f  He  was  to  be  there  that  evening,  and  that 
evening  the  long-deferred  introduction  was  to  take 
place. 

Grace  Desmond  was  dancing  a  set  of  quadrilles.  Her 
oartner  was  our  friend  Captain  Dormer.  But  *hough 
:he  Captain  was  a  good-looking  man,  very  agreeable 
md  gorgeous  in  the  Lancer's  uniform,  the  young 
'ady's  eyes  and  thoughts  were  directed  from  bim  by 
;he  gentleman  dancing  Tis-a-i  ic  to  her,  though  her 
partner  was  a  cavalry  man  and  the  vis-a-vis  in  the 
plain  reJ  coat  of  a  marching  regiment.  But  Mi=s  De.s. 
mond's  t;.3te  was  not  to  be  blamed.  The  linesman  was 
indeed  a  splendid  fellow.  Though  his  head  towered 
above  that  ol  £.imost  every  man  in  the  ballroom,  he 
was  so  pow.erf  ally  yet  gracefully  built  as  to  take  away 
csvery  shadow  of  that  appearance  of  over-bulk  very 
tail  men  are  apt  to  have.  Though  very  fair — his  curly 
hair  almost  yellow,  his  piercing  grey  eyes,  high 
uquiiine  nose,  and  firmly  cut  mouth,  took  away  all  the 
insipidity  of  expression  often  accomj)anying  a  very  fair 
complesion  in  a  man. 

"  NMio  was  that  gentleman  dancing  opposite  us,  Cap- 
tarn  Dormer,  do  you  know  y"  asked  Miss  Desmond  of 
hei  partner,  as  the  music  of  the  quadrille  ceased  and 
the  dancers  moved  oli. 

"  Don  t  you  know  him,  Miss  Desmond  V  said  the 
Lancei,  iu  some  surprise.  "  I  am  astoni.shed  at  that. 
That  is  Holt,  of  the  — th,  and  a  very  good  fellow  he  is, 
too,  from  all  I  hear  of  him  and  the  httle  I  have  seen 
of  him." 

Miss  Desmond  was  very  silent  and  embarrassed  in 
her  manner  after  this  piece  of  information.  Dormer 
was  puzzled  at  this,  as  she  had  been  very  talkative  be- 
fore. Now  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  more  thim 
''  yes"  or  "  no  '  out  of  her,  and  he  was  not  sorry  when 
he  was  given  au  excuse  for  bowing  iand  ijtakiug 
his  departure  by  the  arrival  of  Henrv  Desmond  *ith 
Holt. 

■■  Grace,'  suid  her  brother,  "  I  want  to  introduce  a 
particular  friend  of  mine,  whom  you  have  often  heard 
me  talk  of— Mr.  Holt."' 

Grace  coloured  up  terribly  as  Holt  bowed.  She 
knew  it,  and  was  angry  with  herself  for  being  so  fool- 
ish.   Holt  .saw  the  blush,  and  was  pleased. 

Our  adventurer  made  great  progress  that  evening 
in  the  Irish  girl's  affections.  Seeing  plainly  that  the 
girl  had  fallen  in  love,  firstly  with  his  description,  and 
seecadly  with  himself,  he  wwt  much  deeper  and  more 
seriously  into  t  he  business  of  love-making  than  he  had 
intended  to  do  so  soon. 

Though,  previous  to  bsr  introduction  to  Holt,  Grace 
tad  engciged  herself  for  nearly  every  dance  on  her  card, 
lam  afraid  that  several  of  her  would-be  partners 
Wiie  "  done''  out  of  their  dances  by  the  Englishman. 
But,  at  length,  one  indisputably  rightful  claimant 
having  turned  up  for  a  ceitain  waltz,  Holt  was 
obhgcd  to  surrender  his  fair  charge.  Stioiling  back 
into  the  bali-room,'he  saw,  sitting  down  at  a  little 
diStr.nce,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  looking  very  hand- 
Eome  and  radiant  iu  white — which  I  believe  is  mourn- 
ing—at  least  she  hfid  adopted  it  the  first  evening  she 
went  into  society  after  her  husband's  death,  which 
evening,  by  the  way,  came  rather  shortly  subsequent 
t-i  that  melancholy  event.  ^ 

Mary,"  said  her  brother,  "will  you  waltz  with 
iiiO  It  is  a  long  time  since  you  and  I  have  danced 
t'.-^ether,  and  yuu  used,  1  remember,  to  waltz  very 
wJU.  " 

When  the  brother  and  sister  paused  from  dancing, 
.'>fr?  Evelyn  asked — 

•'  Well,  what  do  think  of  the  Irish  heiress  I  saw 
. y  ;  dancing  with  her.-  Two  or  three  of  my  partners 
h-vve  been  complaining  bitterly  to  me  of  having  been 
.i->ne  out  of  tbeir  dances  with  her  by  you.  Every- 
body in  the  room  has  noticed  your  attention  to  her. 


Her  brother  is  quite  delighted.  Poor  boy  ?  In  the 
falncsiS  of  his  heart  he  has  just  told  me  it  will  be  the 
happiest  day  of  his  life  if  you  were  to  marry  his 
sister.  '  « 

'"That'*  all-  right,"  answered  her  philosophical 
brother.  "  She  is  by  no  means  bad-looking — four 
hundred  a-year,  you  say,  her  father  will  give  her  *" 

"  Yes." 

'■  I'll  make  it  be  sis  or  seven  hundred,  then.  I 
will,  though  I  get  the  ot'tier  two  or  three  hundred 
knockdd  off  my  frieud  Harry's  allowance.  Mary, 
you're  a  good  giil— I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
introducing  me  into  the  family.  ' 


CHAPTER.  II. 

It  is  much  easier  to  imitate  the  Rev.  Laurence  Sterne 
in  his  eccentric  manner  of  halting,  deviating,  and  going 
back  in  the  telling  of  a  story  than  in  his  other  quali- 
ties. I  began  this  story  in  the  foregoing  chapter  by 
ushering  my  hero  into  his  father's  study,  and  then  I  go 
back  to  a  period  more  than  twenty  years  antecedent  to 
his  birth.  But  the  gentle  reader  must  be  patient  yet 
a  little  longer. 

The  second  or  third  time  that  Arthur  Holt  met  Miss 
Desmond  after  their  first  meeting  at  the  ball,  he  pro- 
posed for  her,  and  was  accepted.  Henry  Desmond  was 
in  ecstacies  at  the  match,  and'  her  father,  now  dying 
fast,  felt  deeply  thankful  that  so  great  an  anxiety  had 
been  taken  off"  his  mind,  and  that  he  would  before  he 
died  see  his  daughter  married  as  he  could  wi.sh,  for  he 
saw  Holt  to  be  a  gentleman  ;  and  in  the  few  visits 
the  bridegroom  elect  paid  to  the  old  man's  sick  cham- 
V,er  he  improved  the  favourable  impression  he  at  once 
saw  he  had  created.  Though  not  pretending  to  be 
rich,  he  took  good  care  to  conceal  the  true  .state  of  his 
finances  until  all  was  settled.  As  he  had  prophesied 
to  his  .'Sister,  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  old  man 
to  take  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  from  what 
he  had  intended  to  leave  his  son,  and  settle  it  on  Grace. 

The  wedding  was  hurried  on,  as  it  was  but  too  obvi- 
ous that  if  haste  were  not  used,  it  would  be  inter- 
rupted by  Mr.  Desmond's  death  ;  which,  indeed,  did 
Occur  before  his  daughter's  honeymoon  was  over. 

Holt,  though  thoroughly  heartless  and  selfish,  made 
by  no  means  a  bad  husband.  His  embarrassments, 
though  tremendous  to  the  penniless  ensign,  were 
trifling  to  a  man  with  over  six  hundred  a-year.  And 
when,  in  a  couple  of  years,  Henry  Desmond  was  killed 
in  action,  and  his  handsome  income  was  added  to  his 
wife's,  Holt  sold  out  and  took  a  house  in  London, 
where  he  lived  in  a  style  eminently  suited  to  his  lux- 
urious and  epicurean  nature.  In  poverty  lie  might 
have  been  unkind,  and  even  brutal,  to  his  wife;  h.id  it 
suited  his  purpose  or  his  .whim  he  would  have  ueg^ 
lected  her  altogether.  As  it  was,  he  had  everything 
he  wanted,  and  was,  accordingly,  always  contented  and 
gbod-humoured.  He  was  fond  of  his  wife  in  his  way, 
perhaps  as  fond  of  her  as  he  could  be  of  anything  but 
himself  ;  she  adored  him,  and  he  was  flattered  by  her 
worship. 

But,  on  the  ot.'uer  hand,  when,  shortly  after  her 
brother's  death,  she  fell  ill,  and  died  suddenly,  he  took 
the  loss  very  cooJJy  indeed. 

He  'forthwith  sent  little  Tempest,  our  hero,,,  to  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  to  be  taken  care  of,  paying  her 
liberally  for  her  trouble.  And  when,  before  very  long, 
that  lady  announced  that  she  was  going  to  man  y  again, 
and  would  keep  the  child  no  longer,  he  sent  him, 
young  as  he  was,  to  school.  Meanwhile  he  himself 
lived  a' self-indulgent,  luxurious  life,  becoming  every 
day  more  and  more  incapable  of  denying  himself  any- 
thing. Indeed,  when  taking  his  son  from  the  school, 
where  he^ept  him  as  long  as  he  decently  could,  he,  in 
a  fit  of  generosity,  sent  him  to  Uxiord.  He  soon  found 
that  the  expenses  uf  a  univer.-jity  career  were  not  con- 
sistent with  his  expending  as  much  as  he  thought 
proper  on  himself.  However,  he  let  his  son  take  out 
his  degree,  shortly  after  which  he  sent  for  him,  and 
had  the  interview  which  we  began  to  describe  in  the 
besinning  of  our  tale. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  Tempest,"  said  Mr.  Holt,  senior,  to  his  son,  as  they 
sat  opposite  each  other  in  the  elder  gentleman's  so- 
called  study,  have  you  told  me  the  full  amount  of 
your  debts  and  liabilities  '  ' 

Yea,  sir,"  answered  the  young  man. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid  of  telling  me  the' truth,  my  boy," 
continued  the  father.  "  To  encourage  you  in  being 
trunk  with  me,  let  me  inform  you  that  I  have  dis- 
charged, in  full  all  the  debts  with  which  you  hrvve 
made  me  acquainted.  I  d;  not  cousidei  tLz-  expenses 
you  have  incurred  by  any  means,  unreasonable  for  a 
young  man  in  your  po'sition.   So  if  there  be  any  other 


liabilities,  let  me  know  them,  and  you  shall  be  relisvei 
of  them,  provided. you --let- me_ -know ^afeout  .thera  at 
once,  and  without  reserve.  Take  your  time  ;  puc 
down  on  paper  what  jiju  think  you  owe  over  and  abova 
what  you  have  already  told  me  of." 

Thus  emboldened,  Teinpest  Holt  made  a  calculatioa 
on  a  piece  of  note-paper,  and,  after  *  few  minutes' 
delay,  handed  it  to  his  father. 

The  sums  only  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  odd 
pounds  ;  for  Tempest  Holt  had  not  been  particularly 
extravagant  ;  the  allowance  his  father  had  made  him 
during  his  Oxford  career  had  been  liberal,  and  the 
estimate  of  his  liabilities,  already  sent  in  to  and  settled 
by  his  parent,  had  been  a  pretty  laige  one. 

"  When  I  have  paid  these  different  accounts,  then, 
I  am  to  understand  that  you  will  owe  nothing,  at  Ox- 
ford or  elsewhere  ?"  asked  the  elder  Holt,  glancing 
over  the  sheet  of  paper  which  his  son  had  handed  him. 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  'Well,"  continued  the  elder  gentleman.  "  I  believe. 
Tempest,  that  you  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  allowance  I  made  to  you  while  you  were  at  school, 
or  of  the  way  you  were  received  and  treated  while  at 
home  for  the  holidays  V 

"  Certainly  not,  sir." 

"  Since  you  have  been  at  Oxford  I  have  allowed  yoti 
as  much  as  any  young  man  of  your  position  could  rea- 
sonably expect,  and  these  debts  which  you  have  re- 
ceived (perfectly  fair  and  perhaps  unavoidable  debts, 
I  acknowledge)  I  have  discharged  in  full  V 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Young  Holt,  who  began  te 
wonder  what  his  father  was  driving  at. 

"  Then,  my  dear  son,"  said  Arthur  Holt,  sitting 
down  and  writing  a  cheque,  "  allow  me  to  present 
you  with  a  cheque  for  five  hundred  pounds." 

This  piece  of  liberality  took  the  younger  man  quite 
by  surprise  ;  so  much  so  indeed  that  as  he  received  the 
precious  piece  of  paper  from  his  father's  hands,  he  was 
unable  to  do  moie  than  murmur  his  thanks. 

'■  And  now,  my  dear  Tempest,"  said  Holt,  rising 
with  all  the  gracious  and  condescending  dignity  of 
manner  for  which  he  viai  famous,  "  having  kept  you 
at  a  first-class  school,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  pocket 
money,  having  subsequently  sent  you  to  Oxford,  never 
stinted  you  of  money  while  therfe,  paid  all  your  debta 
on  your  leaving  the  university  (a  thing,  let  me  teU 
you,  seldom  done  for  young  men  juit  after  they  taka 
out  their  degree),  and  having  made  you  a  present  of 
£500,  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  this  is  the  last  assist- 
ance, pecuniary  or  otherwise,  that  I  will  be  able  to 
giye  you  during  my  life." 

Tempest  Holt  stared. 

"  Nor  do  I  bind  my. self  to  leave  yt)u  anything  at 
my  death,"  he  continued.  "  Indeed  my  plans  are  such 
that  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that,  should  I  have 
anything  to  leave,  I  may  have  claims  upon  me  other 
than  yours.  Good-bye,  sir,"  added  Mr.  Holt,  offering 
his  hand,  which  his  sou  mechanically  took.  "  Taka 
your  time  about  packing  up  your  things,  and  leave 
your  intended  address,  in  order  that  any  letters  which 
come  here  for  you  may  be  forwarded.  Mind,  we  part 
friends — the  best  of  friends — butat  thesametimel  wish 
you  thoroughly  to  understand,  onceandfor  all,  that  thera 
is  to  be  no  further  communication  between  us,  and 
that  I  will  on  no  account  assist  you  with  money,  not 
even  to  the  extent  of  a  shilling.  I  have,  by  your 
own  confession,  treated  you  uncommonly  well  so  fai-. 
You  are  of  age  now,  and  must  shift  for  yourself,  Good-> 
bye." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Holt  left  the  room.  His  ■  son ' 
was  at  first  disposed  to  look  on  the  whole  affair  as  a, 
joke,  but  something  in  his  father's  manner  made  him 
soon  think  differently.  In  a  state  of  considerable* 
my.stification  he  opened  the  study  door,  and  in  the 
hall  met  the  butler,  who  had  known  him  since  his  boy- 
hood, and  been  more  than  once  a  mediator  between 
him  and  his  father,  when  the  young  gentleman  had 
been  hard  up  for  an  excuse  for  escapades  of  a  more  or 
less  serious  nature. 

"  V.'hat's  the  matter,  Mr.  Tempest  ?"  asked  the  old 
servitor,  immediately  noticing  the  disquietude  plainly 
expressed  in  our  hero's  face. 

"  Come  in  here,  Roberts,  and  I'll  tell  you,"  an- 
swered the  young  man,  drawing  him  into  the  study 
and  shutting  the  door. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Tempest,"  said 
Roberts,  after  the  y.oung  man  had  related  to  him  the 
conversation  which  he  had  Just  had  with  his  father-. 
"  I  don't  like  the  way  your  father  speaks.  It  looks 
VGiy  much  as  though  he  was  in  earnest.  You  see  he 
has,  so  far,  treated  you  very  well  ;  you  have  no  claim 
at  al,l  on  him  •  he  gets  fonder  every  day  of  spendiiDg 
his  money  on  himself,  and  I  dare  say  he^  finds  it  hard 
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enough  to  get  money  to  pay  for  everything  he  wishes 
ior,  withoxit  spending  money  on  you.  Besides,  people 
■io  say  that  he  is  looking  out  for  a  second  wife,  and 
R-hat's  more,  that  he  has  fised  oij  the  lady  already, 
though  I  have  never  seen  her.  But  take  my  advice, 
Mr.  Tempest,  whether  he  is  in  earnest  or  not:  you  just 
take  the  high  hand  with  him,  pack  up  your  things 
and  leave  the  place.  He'll  be  much  more  likely  to 
change  his  mind  and  do  something  for  you  i£  you  do 
the  independent  for  a  while  than  if  you  hang  about 
and  bother  him." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Some  months  had  passed  by.  -Tempest  Holt  was 
standing  at  the  corner  o£  a  street  in  Liverpool,  a  very 
different-looking  individual  from  the  elegantly-dressed 
young  gentleman  whom  we  saw  iu  the  last  chapter  re- 
;eiving  his  conge  in  so  abrupt  a  manner. 

For  some  time  he  had,  in  spite  of  Roberts'  opinion, 
;pnfldently  believed  his  dismissal  by  his  father  to  be 
anly  some  kind  of  a  trial.  Determined  to  appear  in- 
iependent,  he  had  removed  hia  clothes,  &c.,  from  his 
father's  house,  and  left  his  address.  Every  day  as  he 
returned  to  the  lodgings  he  had  fixed  on  he  fully  ex- 
pected to  find  an  affectionate  letter  inviting  him  back 
and  complimenting  him  on  the  coolness  with  which  he 
had  borne  so  siidden  a  reverse  of  fortune.  But  time 
rolled  on,  and  neither  letter  nor  message  came.  At 
length,  alarmed,  he  compromised  his  dignity  so  far  as 
to  write  to  his  father.  No  answer  was  elifcited  either 
by  this  epistle  or  by  mai^  .-subsequent  ones.  A  visit 
to  the  paternal  roof  was  equally  ineffectual.  Roberts 
gave  him  very  <clearly  to  understand  that  Mr.  Holt's 
mind  was  made  up,  and  Tempest  was  by  no  means 
cheered  by  the  further  information  that  it  was  quite 
true  his  father  meditated  taking  unto  himself  a  wife, 
and  was  paying  his  court  to  a  young  lady  of  great 
beauty,  twenty  years  younger  than  himself. 

When  all  applications  were,  evidently  utterly  help- 
less it  was  just  as  well  to  be  dignified,  and  Tempest, 
gave  up  all  f ui-ther  appeals  to  the  paternal  feelings  or 
the  paternal  pocket.  Never  having  been  taught  the 
u.se  of  money,  his  mpde  of  living  since  the  rupture  had 
already  made  a  con.siderable  hole  in  the  £500  his 
father  had  given  him.  He  tried  speculation 
in  a  small  way  with  what  remained  of  it,  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  hi.s  inexperience,  lost. 
He  theu  commenced  a  loafing  existence,  living  on  his 
friends,  but  he  had  never  been  particularly  popular 
either  at  school  or  college,  and  had  not  as  yet  'oeen 
taught  by  dependency  the  patience  and  pliability  of 
tetnper  indispen.sable  in  a  dependent  ;  so  his  friends 
soon  got  tired  of  entertaining  him  and  enduring  his 
v.hims  at  the  same  time.  He  now  began,  some- 
what late  in  the  day,  to  look  about  him  for  some 
kind  of  emploj'ment.  Some  of  my  readei-s  may  be 
aware  from  personal  experience  how  hard  it  is  to  get 
anything  to  do  just  when  you  want  it  iu  these  days, 
"vvhere  "  every  gate  is  thronged  with  suitors,  all  the 
markets  overfiovi"."  And  if  it  be  heart-siokening  to 
wait  with  hope  constantly  aroused  and  as  constantly 
disappointed,  even  w  hen  one  has  something  to  live  on 
meanwhile,  what  must  it  be  to  those  who,  like  Tem- 
pest Holt,  see  the  little  they  have  dwindling  down, 
reduced  grievously  by  each  additional  day  of  enforced 
idleness  '! 

Tempest  Holt  of  course  knew  nothing  of  business 
— had  by  no  means  a  head  for  figures,  and  wrote  a 
singularly  illegible  hand  ;  consequently  his  negotia- 
tions for  clerk-ohips,  &c.,  were  generally  brought  to 
an  abrupt  conchision  as  soon  as  his  letter  of  applica- 
tion Was  glanced  over.. 

All  this  time,  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  Frenchman's 
sneer,  our  hero  both  saw  and  felt,  very  painfully  felt, 
the  necessity  of  living.  Fir.st  his  rings  went,  then 
his  watch,  then  his  best  clothes — then  all  the  clothes 
he  had  except  his  worst  suit,  which  remained  on  his 
back,  and  soon  became  so  shabby  as  in  itself  to  create 
a  highly  unfavourable  impression  on  those  to  whom  he 
presented  himself  in  search  of  employment.  Even  the 
duplicates  for  the  avticle.'J  be  had  pawned  had  to  be 
disposed  of.  With  the  very  last  sum  he  had  been  able 
to  raise  in  this  maimer  he  had  taken  a  third-class 
ticket  down  to  Liverjiool  in  pursuit  of  an  opening  he 
fancied  he  knew  of  there.  He  was  now  so  moved  to 
<lisappointment  as  to  feel  only  a  pang  of  dull  lazy 
misery  at  the  disappointment  which  he  met  in  this, 
his  last  chance  ;  and  here  he  War-  now,  at  the  corner  of 
cneof  the  dampest  and  most  dismal  streets  of  the  sun- 
less city  iii  the  Mersey,  wet  to  the  skin,  shivering  with 
cold,  and  giddy  with  hunger.  He  was  right  beside  the 
swinging  door  of  a  pubUo  house.  At  this  entrance 
there  soon  appeared  a  man  of  about  his  own  age,  more 


shabbily  dressed  even  thau  hiiufelf,  but  lonkiiig  rnnch 
stronger  and  liappier  ;  imleed,  his  bright  eye  and 
slightly  flushed  face  seemed  to  imply  that  on  that  day, 
at  all  events,  he  had  been  able  to  p«ovide  himself,  not 
only  with  the  necessaries,  but  with  some  of  the  luxuries 
of  life.  This  votary  of  Bacchus  looked  out  on  the 
weather,  and  did  not  seem  very  grievously  disappointed 
to  find  that  the  rain  was  still  heavy  enough  to  afford 
him  an  excuse  for  going  back  to  the  warm  and  com- 
fortable bar.  Before  doing  .so  he  casually  glanced  at 
our  disconsolate  hero,  and  made  some  trivial  remark 
about  the  weather.  Holt  muttered  something  in  reply, 
and  was  surprised  to  see  the  stranger  staring  at  him  in 
great  wonder.  In  a  few  moments  he  came  closer  to 
him,  exclaiming,  in  a  broad  Irish  accent,  "  Sure  it's 
never  Mister  Tempest  '!"  Amazed  at  being  recogijised 
by  anyone,  especially  an  inferior,  who  had  known  him 
in  more  prosperous  times.  Holt  was  moving  off,  in- 
wardly cursing  the  Irishman's  tenacious  memory, 
whom  he  could  not,  for  the  moment,  recollect  either 
by  face  or  by  voice,  when  his  new  acquaintance 
stopped  him,  adding — 

"  Don't  you  remember  Jim  Rooney,  sir,  that  you 
and  the  gentlemen  used  to  make  fun  of  at  school  ?" 

Holt  did  recollect  Jim  Rooney.  Though  that  worthy 
had  grown  to  be  a  man,  he  recollected  him  well — a 
shock-headed  boy,  who  used  to  black  boots  and  make 

himself  generally,  though  awkwardly,  useful  at  

School  while  he  (Holt)  was  a  boarder  there.  Jim's  ac- 
cent and  inexperience  in  the  ways  of  the  world  had 
subjected  him  to  endless  teasing  and  practical  jokes  at 
the  hands  of  the  boys,  and  oiu-  hei'o's  annoyance  at 
being  I'ecognised  by  him  was  by  no  means  diminished 
when  he  recollected  that  he  himself  had  been  the  most 
pertinacious  and  ill-natured  of  the  friendless  lad's  tor- 
mentors. 

"  Now,  we're  met  again  this  way,  your  honour," 
continued  Rooney,  whose  natural  good-nature  was  juBt 
then  considerably  augmented  by  the  genial  influence 
of  whiskey,  "  you  must  come  in  and  have  a  glass  of 
something  with  me." 

Much  as  Holt  stood  in  n»ed  of  refreshment  or 
stimulant  of  some  sort,  he  woidd  have  declined  the 
offer,  but  the  Irishman  was  not  to  be  got  rid  of. 

AVhen  they  were  inside  the  public-house  Holt  pvit 
the  glass  of  whiskey  which  the  other  oflered  him  to 
his  lips,  but  he  was  sick  with  hunger,  and  felt  that  his 
stomach  would  not  bear  it,  so  he  put  it  down  untasted. 
His  companion  readily  saw  what  was  the  matter,  and, 
drawing  him  into  a  little  side  parlour,  of  which  the 
door  stood  open,  made  him  sit  down,  and  disappeared, 
soon  re-appearing  with  a  hot  sausage  and  a  couple  of 
potatoes,  which  he  insisted  on  the  young  man 
eating. 

Our  hero  was  only  too  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the 
invitation.  When  he  bad  done,  and  drank  the  whiskey, 
which  Rooney  made  into  punch  for  him,  his  companion 
ventured,  though  very  respectfully,  to  inquire  what 
was  meant  by  his  quondam  master  and  tormenter's 
change  of  ajtpearance  for  the  worse. 

Hojt'.s  conscience  smote  him  when  he  considered 
what  a  noble  revenge  the  poor  clown  sitting  opposite 
him  was  taking  for  the  thousand  annoyance.^  he  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  man  who  now  owed  a 
meal  to  his  charity.  And,  at  first  frankly  and  heartDy 
begging  the  other's  pardon  for  all  his  past  ill-treat- 
ment of  him,  he  told,  in  as  few  words  as  he  could,  the 
position  in  which  he  foimd  himseif. 

Rooney,  now  i-ecovering  from  the  effects  of  the 
whiskey  he  bad  been  drinking  all  the  morning,  listened 
with  much  interest,  fuid,  when  Holt  had  finished  his 
story,  asked,  after  a  little  reflection,  "  So,  Jlr.  Tem- 
pest^ yn\i're  really  and  truly  driven  into  a  eorner,  and 
don't  know  what  to  do  ?" 

"  Couldn't  be  ■wor.^e  off,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  don't 
know  w  hafs  to  keep  me  from  starving." 

"  Well,  sir,"  continued  Rooney,  "  I'm  nearly  as 
badly  off  as  you  are,  exceptjthat  I  have  a  few  shillings 
in  my  pocket,  and,  of  covirse,  I've  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  much  better,  like  you- have,  sir.  But,  if  you 
are  re.ally  as  hard  driven  as  yon  say,  I  have  a  plan  that 
'11  keep  us  both  from  .starving,  anyhow,  though,  to  be 
siu'e,  it's  only  a  poor  shift  after  all." 

"  What  is  it,  man  ?  If  it  can  be  managed,  and  is 
not  anything  dishonest,  I'll  jump  at  it  ;  you  may  be 
sure  of  that." 

"  Oh,  it's  honest  enough,  sir,  if  that's  all  that's 
troubling  ye,"  replied  the  Irishman.  "  It's  just  for  the 
two  of  us  to  go  and  enlist." 

"  Enhst  !"  eehoed  Holt. 

"  Yes,  your  honour  ;  go  over  to  Dublin  and  enhst. 
I  got  a  present  of  two  passes  for  the  boat  to-day. 
You're  very  welcome  to  one  of  them.  You  can't  starve 
aS  long  as  you  stay  a  sojer,  you  know,  and  if  any  lort 


of  luck  tiuns  up  you  can  always  be  bought  out  for  a 
few  pounds." 

"  Well,  Jim,"  replied  our  hero,  laughing,  for  the 
victuals  and  Jwhiskeyhadfraised  his  spirits]  consider- 
ably, "  perhaps  j^it's  as  good  a  thing  as  we  could  do, 
both  of  us.  But  which  do  you  intend  we  shall  join, 
an  infantry  or  a  cavalry  regiment  V 

"  Infantry,  sir,  of  course.  I've  a  power  of  relations 
in  the  service,  both  horse  and  foot,  and  know  all  about 
that.  Them  dragoons  and  such  hke  may  look  very 
well,  but  the  work  you  have  with  your  horse  is  enough 
to  kill  a  horse." 

"  Well,  foot  be  it  then,  Jim,  and  as  your  comrade 
I'll  try  to  make  up  to  you  for  all  the  bad  treatment  I 
gave  you  while  I  was  your  master." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  SHAH'S  VISIT  TO  LONDON. 
It  is  understood  that  a  splendid  medal  is  now  being 
struck  at  the  instance  o£  the  Corporation  of  the  Citj 
of  London  in  deference  to  an  expression  of  opinion  bj 
their*  Special  Committee  for  conducting  the  memo" 
rable  reception  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Shah,  in 
the  Guildhall,  "  that  an  event  so  unprecedented  and 
interesting  as  the  first  visit  of  a  Persian  Monarch  to 
this  country  should  be  commemorated  in  some  lasting 
form."  Ffom  a  report  by  the  same  committee,  of 
which  the  late  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow, 
was  chairman,  we  now  learn,  as  an  historical  fact,  thai 
the  Corporation  expended  £1."),429  odd  on  the  occa- 
sion, an  amount  which  was  afterwards  reduced  tc 
about  £12,630  by  the  sale  of  materials  and  the  appro- 
priation of  others  for  coq^orate  purposes.  Of  the 
£15,429,  £4,385  was  paid  to  afrfificers  ;  the  decorations 
cost  £5,789  ;  the  supper,  including  wine,  £2,273  ; 
£226  was  expended  in  music  ;  in  printing,  £539  ;  ic 
lighting,  £124  ;  and  £1,878  in  miscellaneous  items, 
including  £234  for  insuring  the  hall.  It  may  be  re- 
membered'that  •  arrangements  were  made  for  enffr- 
taining  3,000  visitors,  many  of  them  Royal,  no^e, 
and  illustrious  personages.  As  gold  and  silver  plat« 
of  almost  inestimable  value  had  been  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  committee,  and  also  many  objects  of  price- 
less worth,  as  works  of  art,  which  had  been  lent  by  the 
principal  Livery  Companies,  together  with  several  va- 
luable  pictures,  they  requested  the  chairman,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  chamberlain  and  architect,  to 
effect  an  insurance  for  the  sum  of  £275,500  for  three 
months,  being  £160,500  in  addition  t'o  the  amount  ioi 
which  the  Guildhall,  &c.,  is  already  insured,  and 
£115,000  for  additional  buildings,  plate,  and -pictures. 
The  rest  of  the  report  of  the  committee  from  which 
these  facts  are  gathered  is  devoted  to  an  elaborate  his- 
torical account  of  the  reception  of  the  Imperial 
visitor  on  the  memorable  evening  of  Friday,  the  20th 
of  June  last.  The  document  is  designed  for  per- 
petual custody  among  the  archives  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  city  of  London  as  a  precedent  for  future  times 
It  is,  moreover,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  are  of  ty- 
pography. It  contains  the  whole  of  the  names  of 
the  managing  committee,  a  minute  relation  of  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Corporation  to  bring  about  the  re- 
ception, and  of  aU  the  .subsequent  proceedings.  Iz 
also  gives  the  name  of  every  guest  of  note,  the  police 
regulations  on  the  occasion,  the  maui  of  the  supper 
to  the  Imperial  and  Royal  visitors  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  the  general  bill '  of  fare,  the  programme  of 
the  dances,  and  a  beautifully  lithographic  plan  of  tha 
interior  of  'the  Guildhall.  The  execution  of  the 
medal  designed  to  commemorate  the  event  has  been 
intrusted  to  Mr.  Wyon.  When  finished  a  copy  of  ii 
will  be  presented  to  each  member  of  the  Common 
Council,  according  to  custom,  and  probably  to  the 
principal  learned  societies. 

Becker  Bros.'  Purest  and  Best  Tea,,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is  » 
combination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  all 
that  is  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  GreatGeorgas- 
street,  Dublin. 

Cattle,  Sheep,  Lambs,  C.ilves,  Horses,  Pigs  &<-'■— y^a 
wisli  to  liave  vour  stock  fattened  rapidly,  nse  daily  M'Master, 
Hodgson,  and  Co.'s  Concentrated  Spice  Mixture,  a  valu.-ible 
aromatic  tonic  condiment,  assisting  the  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation of  food  in  a  shorter  .space  of  tlnie,  and  enabling  aiu- 
mals  to  derive  more  nntriiSeiit  from  the  same  quantity  thau 
they  otherwise  wonld.  The  Concentrated  Spice  Mixture 
makes  stock  relish  their  food.  The  Concentrated  Spice  Mi.'.- 
tiire  converts  damaged  grain,  turnips,  <Sc.,  into  palatsbli 
and  whole.-iome  food.  The  Concentrated  Spice  Mi.xture 
cures  to  all  animals  better  health  by  keeping  the  stomach  m 
tone,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to  digest  their  fc-cd  mc  r<) 
readilv.  In  oackets  at  Cd.  each,  and  in  bags  2S,  50',  and  lli 
pounds.   Sold  everywhere.   121  and  122  Capel-str«et. 
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A  NEW  CLAIMANT. 

A  claim  to  the  title  and  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Eglin- 
f-n  came  before  the  Sheriti'  Court  of  Chancery,  Edin- 
V  High,  on  Jan.  5.  The  claimant, ,  Mr.  Foulton,  main- 
Uins  that  he  is  the  great-giaudson  of  James  Foulton, 
«ho  was  younger  brother  to  the  eleventh  Earl  of 
Felintoi}.  Having  eloped  with  one  of  his  father's  do- 
raettics,  named  Mary  Wallace,  w  hom  he  married,  he 
■"as  disowned  by  the  family,  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and 
died  in  the  service.  His  son,  James  Foulton,  served 
in  the  navy,  and  the  son  of  the  latter,  Thomas  Foul- 
t'>n,  who  was  the  father  of  the  present  claimant,  again 
became  a  soldier.  -His  son,  the  claimant,  aho  entered 
the  army,  and  was  present  with  the  Light  Brigade  in 
i  he  Balaklavii  charge.  Since  he  left  the  army  he  has 
I'ved  in  Edinburgh,  and  has  occupied  himself  in  get- 
ting up  evidence  in  stupport  of  his  cast^.  He  says  that 
bis  gi-eat-graudmother  had  documentary  evidence  in 
her  possession  which  would  have  proved  him  the  heir 
to  the  title  and  estates.  These  documents  were  ob- 
tained from  her  by  Pvobert,  sixth  Baron  of  Skeknorhe, 
whose  son  Hugh  became  the  tweKth  Earl  of  Eglintou, 
liuder  a  promise  that  he  would  look  after  the  interests 
pf  her  son,  who  was  then  a  minor.  It  is  alleged,  how- 
ever, that  he  used  the  papers  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  estates  for  his  own  family.  At  any  rate,  his  sgu 
married  the  daughter  of  the  eleventh  Karl,  who  had 

heirs  male,  and  from  him  the  present  Karl  of  Kgliu- 
ton  is  lineally  descended.  The  case  came  before  the 
rourt  on  an  application  for  a  commission  and  diligence 

examine  certain  title  deedfi.  Mr.  Blair,  who  ap- 
peared for  the  present  earl,  said  there  was  no  such 
(ie^d  in  existence.  Mr.  Menzies,  who  appeared  for  the 
rUimant,  said  he  found  th' re  was  such  a  deed  by  ditte 
»ud  deeipnation  in  a  Crown  Chnrtcr  in  the  Registrar- 
i  juse,  and  if  such  n  deed  were  not  now  in  existence 
<•  must  have  bjen  at  one  time.  He  would  take  his 
•hance  of  recovering  it  after  diUgence.  The  Sheriff 
'rdered  anfwsrs  to  be  lodged  in  fouiteeu  davs. — Pall 


MISPRmTS. 
We  approach  this  delicate  subject  with  some  mis- 
Jiving.  Few  books,  and  .still  fewer  nevvspapers,  have 
ever  appeared  without  misprints.  Ephemeral  Utera- 
fnre  can  scarcely  be  free  from  the  inevitable  resvdts 
•y(  haste.  And  in  the  case  of  those  daily  papei  s  wlrich, 
i;ke  the  Globe,  are  printed  from  stereotype  to  meet 
^lle  esigeucie.'!  of  a  large  circulation,  it  is  not  always 
pOsf'ible  to  correct  errors  when  they  are  discovered. 
.  ie  when  we  find  blunders,  not  only  in  ordinary 
bt'oks,  but  even  in  books  pretending  to  a  certain 
siBount  f>f  correctness,  that  they  becuuie  nutevvorthy. 
Mr.  Hill  Burton,  in  his  amusing  work,  the  "  Book 
Huiitcr,  '  mentiuns  m  iny  curious  examples ;  and, 
theujih  his  volume  is  beautifully  printed  and  haud- 
(■ouiely  got  u}>,  it  contiiins  some  curious  misprints. 
Perhnps  that  is- hardly  «,  misiirint  which  occurs  in  the 
ndex  of  a  la.v  book — "  Mr.  Justice  Best,  his  great 
umd.'"  On  turning  to  the  page  the  reader  finds  that 
I')  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  court  Mr.  Justice 
Best  S3id  he  had  a  great  mind  to  commit  the  defend- 
ent.  Nor  is  that  a  misprint  in  an  Act  of  Pai'hament 
the  original  draught  of  which  projiosed  that  a  certain 
•  niLi«  aliould  be  j)unished  by  a  tine,  one  half  to  go  to 
the  King  ar<d  the  re^t  to  llic  informer,  and  which,  as 
It  issued  in  a  btatute,  had  been  changed,  the  puni.sh- 
I'ncut  prescribed  being  a  whipping  and  imprisonment, 
and  the  de-^tiuatiou  left  unaltered  !  But  a  genuine 
misprint  is  the  following,  which  we  must  give  in  Mr. 
Burton's  own  words.  He  is  speaking  of  a  book  called 
"  Men  of  the  Time.  "  A  few  hnes  dropping  out  of 
the  life  of  Robert  Owen,  the  parallelogram  Commu- 
nist, were  hustled,  as  the  nearest  place  of  refuge, 
.into  the  biography  uf  hi.-!  closest  alphabetical  neigh- 
■■our— '  Oxford,  Bishop  of.'  The  consequence  is  that 
he  article  begins  as  follows  . — 'Oxford,  the  Right 
Reverend  Samuel  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of,  was  born  in 
'805.  A  more  kind-hearted  and  truly  benevolent 
man  does  not  exist.  A  sceptic,  as  regards  rehgious  re- 
velation, he  is,  nevertheless,  an  out-and-out  believer  in 
■  piiit  movements.'  "  Fortunately,  the  error  was  dis- 
rovei  ed  ■'\h.en  only  a  few  cxipies  h.i.d  been  printed  off. 
;',nme  smgular  mistakes  of  a  similar  kind  were  noticed 
a  few  years  ago.  A  well-known  Ritualistic  work  was 
ic'.'.nd  to  be  deflicated,  with  all  the  usual  formality,  to 
Dr  Nev.-man  .'>-ud  Dr.  Pusey,  "thioughwho.se  mstru- 
mei.t^ility  more  than  that  of  any  other  living  men,'' 
In  a  volume  of  sermons  by  an  eminent  Queen's 
chaplain  was  the  true,  if  somewhat  strange,  assejtion 
that  the  life  of  the  natnarch  Jacob  was  full  of  "un- 


expected angeh."  A  reference  to  the  old  puu  of 
Gregory  the  Great  on  angles  and  angels  will  explain 
the  mistake.  The  early  copies  of  another  book,  a  kind 
of  modern  "Acta  Sanctorum,"  had  on  the  cover  the 
figure  of  an  apostle,  and  by  chance,  close  below,  the 
name  of  the  author,  whose  first  initial  happened  to  be 
"S."  The  eti'ect  was  to  make  the  figure  a  portrait  of 
the  author,  wlio  thus  apparently  dubbed  himself  a* 
saint.  Many  or  mos-t  of  the  various  readings  in  the 
works  of  poets  are  due  to  misprints.  Some  of  these 
are  easily  detected  by  their  ludicrous  character.  Thus 
in  a  hymn  printed  in  1S55  we  read — 

Endless  joys  in  bliss  await  them, 
ijife  and  immoralUy. 
Further  particulars  of  this  and  other  instances 
may  be  found  in  the  pleasant  pages  of  Notes  and 
Queries.  But  the  folliHving,  a  parallel  example  is 
quoted  in  a  tract  printed  in  1039,  by  William  Kil- 
burne,  who,  arraigning  the  delinquencies  of  one  Field, 
a  printer,  blames  him  for  issuing  a  book  of  "  singing 
;>salms,"  in  which,  at  the  67th,  and  2nd  verse,  these 
lines  are  read — 

That  all  the  earth  may  know 
The  way  to  worldly  wealth, 
"'  worldly"  being  a,  misprint  for  "  godly."  There  is 
an  edition  of  the  BiWe  well  known  for  a  similar 
error  in  one  of  the  Psalms — "  He  turned  their  watei^ 
into  blood  and  slew  their  desk  ;"  and  again,  in  anothft- 
edition — "  The  land  brought  forth  frogs,  yea,  seven  in 
their  King's  chambers."  tShakespeare  has  suffered 
terribly  in  this  way.  Mr.  Blades  has  pointed  out 
several  such  errors.  They  are  seldom  ludicious,  but 
Mr.  Martin  mentions  an  edition  of  the  Merchant  ej 
Venice,  in  which  I'ortia  speaks  of 

  YouiiK  .\lcii1o.«  -vvhen  lie  did  redeem 

Tbe  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Tor;/. 
t.,!uotations  made  in  the  course  of  Parliamentary  or 
Otther  speeches  are  often  similarly  altered.    Thus,  not 
loug  ago,  an  honourable  member  quoted  from  the 
"  Dunciad"— 

Earless  aloft  stands  unabash'd  Defoe, 
which  was  reported  as 

Fearle.ss  aloft  stands  unabashed  the  foe. 
Errata  or  lists  of  "  faults  escaped  in  the  printing,"  at 
they  are  called  by  the  reformer,  Tjnidale,  are  often 
vi^ry  curious,  and  sometimes  make  th.it  worse  whicli 
was  bad  enough  b'.'f.Jie.  At  thfe  head  of  all  liooks, 
with  a  table  of  corrections,  stands  the  edition  of  "Pious 
Mirandola,"  printed  at  Strasburg,  by  Kroblouch,  in 
1507.  «  Of  this  book  Bcloe  tells  vs  that  the  eiTata  oc- 
cuj>y  no  le,>s  than  fiftecu  folio  pages.  Jlisprhits  have 
tlicir  use.  They  serve. to  ideutify  certain  early  copies 
of  rare  books.  In  the  earliest,  and  therefore  the  best, 
copies  of  Bewick'.s  "  Birds"  there  is  a  mistake  in  the 
numbering  of  tho  .pages.  Copies  with  this  defect, 
which  was  corrected  when  a  few  had  been  printed  ofi', 
are  much  sought  after.  So,  too,  the  earliest  copies  of 
the,  fir.-,t  edit  ion  of  the  first  Scottish  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer, "  lt)37,  have  an  omission  in  one  of  the 
P.salnis,  which  was  corrected  by  a  cancel,  and  which 
v/heu  it  occurs  doubles  the  value  of  the  copy.  A 
similar  mark  identiBe.s  the  first  copies  of  Pine's 
"  Horace,"  a  Ijook  in  ■«  hich  even  tho  letterpiess  was 
engraved  on  copper  throughouii 


.\mong  the  presents  received  by  a  Philadelphia 
bride  a  few  days  ago  was  a  complete  toilet  set,  ten 
pieces  in  all,  of  solid  ivory.  The  hair  brushes  have 
musical  apparatus  in  the  back,  and  the  hand  glass  can 
be  enlarged  and  dimisheii  at  will.  All  the  articles  are- 
embellished  with  a  monogram  in  colours,  and  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  size  in  a  large  case  or  box  of  Rus- 
^an  leather,  lined  with  blue  satin  and  edged  with  fine 
lace. — New  Yurk  Mail. 

BBE.iKK.4ST.— EPP.S'SCOCO.t.— GR.WEFULAMDCOMFORTING 

t--"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tlie  natur.il  laws  which 
guveni  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  tine  proijeiticsjof  well-selected 
coco.i,  Jlr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfasit  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavoured  beverace  whichmaysave  us  many  heavy 
doctors'  bills."— Otiii  Service  Gazette.  Made  simply  with 
Boiling  Water  or  Milk."  Each  packet  is  labelled— "  J.imrs 
Epps  and  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemistt,  London  1633 

Manui-acxure  op  Cocoa,  Cacaoine  a.nd  Chocolatk  — 
"We  will  DOW  give  an  account  of  the  process  adopted  by 
^tessrs.  James  Epps  and  Co.,  manufactiireTs  of  dietetic  arti- 
cles, at  their  worksin  the  Eustou-roail,  Loudon." — See  Article 
in  CasscU's  Hoioe'iold  Guide. 

Tobiicco  Juice,  duty  free,  for  the  cattle  breeder  The  vahio 
of  toliaeco  to  stork  owners  has  loug  been  known,  but  the 
enormous  duty  has  hitherto  prevented  its  use  to  anygieit. 
extent.  Tobacco  can  now  be  had  fijt-  ofdaty,  coiit.i.inin'g  42oz 
tobacco  to  tho  gallqn. '  One  gallon  dilutcd'with  eight  gallons 
of  water  is  equal  in  strength  to  that  of  tobacco  water.  Price 
2s.  tid.  pargallon,  or  about  Sd.  perpouud.  Agents.  M  Mastcr, 
Hodgson,  and  Co.,  121  aud  122  Capel-street,  Dublin. 


THR  WEAPON  OF  SONG. 

I  talked  with  my  Soul  in  the  gulf  of  Thought, 

When  my  heart  beat  Avild,  Ijke  a  wounded  bird  ; 
But  my  .Soul  was  distraught,  and  in  vain  I  sought, 

By  subtle  reasoning,  word  on  word. 
To  prove  that  patieuce  must  bring  revenge — 
That  Will  must  triumph  and  Fate  must  change, 
With  tho  settled  purpose  and  strong, 
That'watoheth  and  waiteth  long, 
Armed  with  the  weapon  of  Song. 

Oh  !  Erebus-black  were  the  dungeon-deeps— 

Those  cavernous  glooms  of  Thought's  domains, 
AVTiero  Memory  wakes,  but  Conscience  sleeps, 

Where  I  talked  with  my  Soul  iii  chains — 
Where  I  bathed  tho  w»unds  her  fetters  had  worn. 
And  kissed  from  her  lips  their  fruitless  scorn, 
Kweaving  she  yet  should  be  strong, 
Freed  from  malice  and  wrong. 
Through  the  goiUike  weapon  of  Song ! 

Clanked  the  fetter  and  rang  the  shriek 

From  myriiid  dungeons  around  our  cell, 
And  tiends,  in  orgies  no  tongiie  m:^  speak. 
Danced  by  our  door  in  the  dauce  of  hell ; 
TiU  I  broke  the  ice  of  my  horror  and  fear, 
.\nd  hissed  to  my  Soul,  with  an  oath  and  a  laser, 
"  Cowartl,  remain  with  the  throng  ! 
Kot  in  thy  fetters  as  long  ! 
Let  rust  thy  falchion  of  rtong ! 

"  Cloaked  in  thy  rote  of  pride'u]  sin, 

Lost  in  the  chain.s  of  a  sensuous  world, 
Thina  own  creation  these  depths  whereiB 

T  find  thee  now  liy  thy  madness  hurled  '" 
Then  a  thrill  shot  over  the.wdd,  wan  fac<?— 
A  thrill  of  the  old-time  strength  aad  gr^cs^ 
And  my  Soul,  with  a  hand  stilj  strorj-, 
■With  a  fire  that  had  sm.ouIder6d  longi 
Clutched  at  her  \'.  eapt)n  of  £cEg. 

On  the  ie1^elled  scabbard  the  diamonds  shine, 
Tliough  the  blade  is  rusted  away  from  sight , 
Put  T  know  that  my  .'^oul  has  the  power  dii/ias 
«"    To  clutch  and  tug  till  it  leaps  to  light- 
Till  it  "flashes  abroad,  a  falchion  of  flame, 
To  vdn  for  its  hero  a  deathless  name— 
■("ill  fallen  are  those  who  belong 
To  the  legions  of  malice  and  v  rong, 
By  the  Hcavcc-forged  weapon  of  Song  I 


PROSPERITY  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
The  East  tSi'.ssc.v  Ncics  publishes  letter  received  by 
a  gentleman  residing  at  Hurstpierpoint  from  a  friend 
who  has  invested  his  capital  in  this  flourishing  colony 
as  an  agriculturist,  in  which  he  gives  some  interesting 
particulars.  He  say.s  : — "Population  continues  to  in- 
crease, as  well  as  live  stock  and  land  brought  into  cul- 
tivation. According  to  the  late  census 'the  populatioB 
consisted  of  55U,19i5,  the  males  precloiuinatingin  num 
hers  o^'cr  the  females  by  54,176.  We  have  now  alx>u* 
435,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  built  over  aud 
enclosed,  that  may  be  valued  at  £25  per  acre,  the 
capital  embai-ked  in  agricultiu-e  and  grazing  being  esti- 
mated at  i'3  7,000,000,  giving  full  employment  to 
65,000  adults,  aud  inr'iirectly  to  many  thousands  more, 
furnishing  food  to  the  whole  population  and  fodder 
and  grain  for  the  cattle,  alibrdiug  a  surplus  last  year 
of  £6,200,000  exported,  and  giving  an  annual  income 
of  1/  millions  on  the  investment,  or  nearly  50  per 
cent.  The  last  returns  give  the  number  of  sheep  at 
17,8-13,696,  that  I  estimate  at  10s.  per  head,  2,014,818 
cattle  at  £2  10s.  per  head,  304,000  horses  at  £5  per 
head,  and  214,000  pigs  at  15s.,  the  value  of  h\;e  stock 
being  put  fit  Id  millions  in  round  numbers.  As  to 
ntarkets  at  the  lu'esent  time  (June  10),  fat  bul- 
locks are  quoted  from  £7  to  i.9  (we  don't 
calculate  by  stones,  as  at  home)  ;  store,  £S  15s. 
to  £a  5s.  Fat  cows,  £5  15s.  to  £7  ;  store,  £2  15s.  to 
£3  3s.  Fat  wether  sheep,  lis.  to  lis.  ;  store,  6s.  tc 
8s.  Fat  ewes,  lis.  to  12s.  ;  store,  Ss.  to  10s.  Fat 
lambs,  9s.  6d.  to  16s.  Wheat  fetches  from  5s.  to  5s. 
6d.  per  bushel,  aud  oats  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  Potatoes, 
SOs.  to  90s.  per  ton  ;  butter,  9d.  to  Is.  per  lb.;  cheese, 
3d.  to  6d.  ;  aud  bacon,  6d.  to  7d.  It  has  beeu  pro- 
posed to  send  li\  e  cattle  to  Europe  in  large  and  well- 
ventilated  steamers,  and  I  think  it  migb.t  be  done,  and 
that  they  would  fatten  on  the  voyage  if  well  provided 
with  hydrauhc  presses,  fodder,  and  native  corn  meal, 
and  that  the  scheme  is  not  so  utopiau  as  gome  people 
imagine,  but  have  as  yet  made  no  estimate  of  the 
cost."  In  another  part  of  his  letter  he  says — '"'  You 
may  beeurious  to  know  how  our  jiopulation  is  di- 
>'ided.  .iud  I  cau  tell  you  that  we  have  one  clergymaa 
and  one  lawyer  to  every  1,000  soul:',  one  mc-dical  man 
to  every  900,  and  one  Dij^icemau  to  evfty  600  ,  but 
the  agricult'.iral  population  predominates,  while  about 
4,000  have  iiidepeudfeut  means,  and  a  large  numfti?r 
live  by  their  meaus  m  other  shapes  ;  but  this  is  no 
kar.d  for  idlarii. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


Watt.  17,  1874 


NINETY-EIGHT. 


A  STOEY  OF  THE  IRISH  REBELLION. 


By  tht  Author  of  " Fortune'*  Fool,"  it. 


CHAPTER  S, 

A  DESOLATE  HOME. 

After  leaving  the  council  meeting,  Maurice,  despits 
the  repeated  warnings  of  Shaughnessy,  turned  his 
Eteps  in  the  direction  of  the  Hall.  He  had  had  some 
notion  before  6i  repairing  to  Dublin,  where  he  would 
be  Baf  e  from  re-arreet,  and  a  conversation  with  Kapper 
Tandy  had  decided  him.  Tandy  had  told  him  that  it 
was  imperatively  necessary  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
organization  should  be  at  head-quarteis,  as  the  crisis 
was  fast  approaching,  and  all  the  power  of  the  Society 
ehould  be  concentrated  for  a  grand  final  eflbrt. 

So  Maurice  had  determined  to  ^have  one  parting 
ittterriew  with  his  fatjher  and  sister,  and  then  to  bid 
adieu  to  the  Hall  till  such  time  as  he  could  return  in 
gafety. 

Shaughnessy  volunteered  to  accompany  him,  and 
prepared  for  his  service  a  horse,  which  was  willingly 
lent  by  a  "  strong  farmer"  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
council.  '  ■  ' 

They  rode  rapidly,  for  it  was  already  past  midnight, 
and  it  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous  to  linger  aboui 
EathgaUan  after  the  day  had  dawned.  The  pace  at 
^vfeich  they  travelled  precluded  the  possibility  of  con- 
,T1e^8ation,  and  even  if  the  circumstances  had  been 
otherwise  Maurice  was  in  no  humour  for  talking,  being 
fuD  of  his  own  sorrowful  anticipations  of  his  father"  s 
grief  at  the  parting  which  was  to  ensue. 

As  he  neared  the  Hall,  his  anxious  eyes  were  strained 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  dear  old  home  where  he  ha'^ 
spent  the  days  of  his  childhood,  where  his  forefathers 
had  lived,  and  where  such  of  them  as  had  not  fallen 
in  the  battle-fieldjhad  breathed  their  last.  There  wa.s 
an  ominous  quietude  around  which  oppressed  Maurice's 
epirits  in  spite  of  himself.  He  could  not  account  for 
the  strange  feehng  which  hung  upon  him  and  weighed 
him  down  ;  but  in  his  mind  there  was  a  dire~^orebod- 
\ng  of  ill  which  he  could  not  stifle.  He  had  en- 
deavoured to  nerve  himself  for  the  final  scene  with  his 
father,  as  he  knew  the  old  man  would  require  support 
In  his  sorrow  ;  nevertheless,  he  felt  gloomy  and  down- 
Bast,  and  started  in  afii-ight  when  his  companion,  rid- 
ing up  to  the  hall-door,  dealt  one  or  two  heavy  blows 
on  its  panels  with  the  butt-end  of  his  riding  whip. 

"  "We  haven"t  much  time  to  spare,"'  said  Shaughntssy, 
"  aja'  we  can't  stop  to  be  very  polite.  "What  a  while 
they  are  in  openin'  the  dure,"  he  added  impatiently. 
Mid  again  his  riding  whip  rattled  on  its  face. 

Repeated  summonses  were  of  no  avail,  and  Maurice 
irondering  much  that  Mat  Hogan  should  be  so  soundly 
fcsleep  as  not  to  hear  the  knocking,  apphed  himself 
■Igorously  to  the  task  of  awakening  the  inmates  of  the 
Vouse.  Blow  after  blow  he  struck,  but  no  answer 
?ame  back  save  the  dismal  echo  from  within. 

"  Faith,  thin,  the  Seven  Sleepers  thimselves  might 
Bnvytheni,"  said  Shaughnessy.  "I'm  thiukin'ye  might 
»6  well  thry  to  get  in  be  one  ov  the  windeys,  fur  we 
can't  stay  rappin'  here  all  night,  an'  the  noise  we're 
arakin'  is  enough  to  \^aken  the  whole  throopuv  Yeo£." 

Maurice  essayed  another  attack  upon  the  door,  and 
this  time  one  of  the  upper  wmdows  was  opened  cau. 
ticusly,  and  a  head  thrust  itself  out. 

"  Is  there  at^  one  there  said  a  voice  which  Mau- 
rice at  once  recognised  as  belonging  to  old  Hogan. 
"  Qk,  vjirra  sthrua!  wirra  stkrua!  why  was  I  left  alive 
io  this  night  at  all,  at  all  V 

Soacthicg  in  the  toae»  of  the  eld  butler'e  Toice 


struck  a  cold  sense  of  fear  to  Maurice's  heart,  and  the 
clammy  sweat  stood  upon  his  brow. 

"Open  the  door,  Mat,''  said  he,  "  open  it  at  once  : 
there  is  no  one  here  but  myself  and  a  friend  of  mine. ' 

"  AVhist,  whist !"  cried  the  butler,  throwing  open  the 
window,  and  speaking  in  a  hurried,  agonised  manner. 
'■'  Oh,  Masther  Maurice  asthore,  what  brought  ye  here 
this  black  and  bitther  night  ?  Fly,  fly,  asthore  ;  don't 
stay  a  minit  in  this  awful  place  !  Do  you  hear  me, 
Maurice  ?  do  ye  hear  me  ?"  and  old  Hogan  in  his  ex- 
citement almost  precipitated  himself  from  the  windovn-. 

"  A^'hat  in  the  world  does  he  mane  ?  '  said.  Shaugh- 
nessy, looking  at  Maurice,  who,  scarcely  daring  to 
ask  the  butler  a  question  the  answer  to  which  might 
confirm  his  worst  fears,  stood  gazing  Tvith  a.  terrified 
face  at  old  Hogan. 

"  Comp,  come,"  added  Shaughnessy,  "  rouse  yersel'^ 
Maurice.  Don't  ye  see  that  the  dawn  is  breaking  in', 
an'  we'll  have  to  put  many  a  mile  betune  ourselvet.^ 
and  Rathgallan  betune  this  and  mornin"." 

•'  Open  the  door.  Mat,"  repeated  Maurice  in  a  husky 
voiqe,  and  old  Hogan,  wringing  his  hands  as  if  in 
agony,  and  mumbhng  in  a  low  dismal  croonaun,  shut 
the  window  and  disappeared. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  listeners  outside  heard  the 
bolts  withdrawn,  and,  the  door  being  thrown  open,  the 
butler  appeared  on  the  threshold.  His  woe-begone, 
sorrowful  countenance  ■ftas  a  picture  of  gi-ief  and 
misery,  and  his  clothes  were  steeped  with  blood 
flowing  from  a  deep  sabre  slash  on  his  right  cheek.  He 
caught  his  young  master's  hands'  in  his  own,  and  as  he 
raised  them  to  his  lips  and  fondly  kissed  them  Jlau- 
rice  felt  the  hot  tears  which  coursed  from  the  old 
man's  eyes  dropping  upon  his  flesh. 

"  How  is  this,  Mat  ?"  said  Maurice,  kindly.  "What 
is  the  meaning  of  that  cut  on  your  face  ?    My  father 
and  sister.  Mat,"  continued  he  in  an  agitated  tone, 
'  "  are  they  not  in  the  house  ?" 

"  Oh,  Masther  Maurice  asthore,  go  away,  go  away  !'' 
groaned  the  faithful  servitor.  "  The  murtherin'  Yeos 
have  bin  here  a  sarchin"  afther  ye,  an'  it's  may  bej^ack 
they'd  be  comin'." 

"  The  Yeomen  here  !"  said  Maurice,  his  cheek  paUng 
with  fear,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  father  and  sigter. 
"  But  my  father  ?    He  is  safe,  is  he  not  ?" 

"  Safe,  safe  !"  was  the  butler's  reply.  "  Yes,  he's 
safe,  Maurice,  where  neither  Yeos  nor  Fincibles  can't 
persecute  him  no  n^ore.  Oh,  Masther  Maurice,  asthore, 
it's  the  breakin'  ov  me  ould  heart  to  tell  ye,  but  it's 
the  bitter  story  I  have  fur  your  ef.rii.  Come  in,  sur,' 
said  he,  addresoing  Shaughnessy,  with  a  poor  display  of 
polite  hospitality.  "  Come  in  an'  takea  sate.  Maurice 
alannah,'  come  wid  me." 

Maurice  followed  the  distracted  old  man  hke  one  in 
a  dream.  He  could  scaixely  realise  the  meaning  of 
what  had  been  said  to  him,  and  yet  he  was  conscious 
that  some  dread  calamity  had  befallen  those  dearly 
loved  ones  whom  he  had  hoped  to  see  once  more'bef ore 
fleeing  from  them,  perhaps  for  ever. 

Opening  the  door  of  a  small  apartment  which  had 
served  as  his  master's  bedroom,  Hogan  entered,  fol- 
lowed by  Maurice,  and  the  former,  pointing  to  some 
object  which  lay  in  still  solemnity  beneath  a  white 
sheet  upon  the  bed,  burst  into  tears. 

Maurice  rushed  to  the  bedside,  only  to  start,  back 
horrified,  as  his  gaze  fell  upon  the  dead  form  of  his 
father.  Ccld  as  marble,  lifeless  and  etUl,  lay  Tom 
DoneUan.  The  lo\-ing  hands  of  the  faithful,  alfectionate 
old  butler  had  smoothed  the  shroud  around  the  body, 
but. a  streak  of  blood  running  .urots  the  forehead  had 
not  been  erased,  and  stood  out  in  red  relief  upon  the 
ashen  face. 

Shaughnessy,  growing  impatient  and  tired  of]waitmg 
in  the  hall,  called  out  for  Maurice  :  but  he  called  in 
rain,   JSTo  answer  wis  returned  to  his  crise,  and  when, 


after  an  hour's  further  stay,  he  became  anxious,  and 
set  cut  in  search  of  his  friend,  he  by  chance  threw 
open  the  door  of  the  little  bedroom,  wherein  he  saw 
the  body  of  old  Hogan  stretched  on  the  bed,  and  be- 
held Maurice  bending  over  clasping  the  dead  form  of 
his  father. 

It  was  long  before  either  Maurice  or  Hogan  re^ 
covered,  but  ^^  hen  they  did,  the  old  butler  renewed 
his  passionate  entreaties  to  hie  young  master  to  fly 
from  the  place. 

:Maurice  answered  not,  but  stood  gazing  at  hif 
father's  f?ce,^nd,  leaning  fomard,  he  again  kissed  th» 
cold  hps,  v.  hich  were  closed  tightly  together. 

"  A\'here  is  my  sister  ? '  he  at  length  said  in  a  ter. 
ribly  calm  voice. 

"  Oh,  wirra  sthrua,  wirra  sthrua  /"  was  old  Hogan'g 
onlv  answer,  and  he  commenced  moaning  and  crying 
and  rubbing  his  face  with  his  hands. 
,  Seeing  that  the  desolate  old  man  was  not  in  a  fit  con- 
dition to  gi\-e  any  explanation.  Maurice  left  him  to  tha 
rare  of  Shaughnessy,  and  went  to  his  sister's  room.  She 
was  not  there,  hov,  ever,  and  his  heart  misgave  him 
that  he  had  not  yet  learned  the  f  uU  extent  of  ths  mis. 
fortunes  v.-hich  had  befallen  his  family.  Returning  to 
his  father's  room,  he  found  that  Hogan  had  somewhat 
recovered  under  the  treatment  of  Shaughnessy,  who 
was  endeavouring  to  extract  from  him  some  informa. 
tion  concerning  the  death  of  his  master. 

The  old  butler's  tale,  when  he  was  prevailed  oo  to 
tell  it,  was  brief  but  horrible.  It  was  told  amid  crie» 
of  agony  wrung  from  Maurice,  as  each  jevolviag  eeens 
was  described  by  faithful  Hogan. 

On  the  previous  evening,  or  nighfc  rather,  the  .Yep. 
men,  with  Captain  Knox  at  their  head,  rode  furiously 
up  to  the  Hall,  and,  without  waiting  to  question  the 
butler,  the  Captain,  with  a  half-dozen  of  his  satelUtes 
forced  their  way  into  the  room  in  which  sat  old 
DoneUan  and  his  daughter,  grie\-ing  over  the  arrest 
of  Maurice  and  unconscious  of  his  escape.  The  Cap. 
tain  demanded  that  Maurice  should  bo  given  up  to 
him,  threatening  to  set  the  house  on  4re  instantly  if 
this  was  refused.  Old  DoneUan  joyfully  gathered 
from  this  demand  that  hie  son  had  escaped,  and,  in  Lis 
jubilation  of  spirits,  hid  bid  defiance  to  the  Yeoman 
Captain.  Exasperated  at  this.  Captain  Knox  declared 
that  if  he  could  not  have  the  rebeUy  son  he  would 
carry  off  the  daughter,  and  at  his  command  a  couple 
of  the  men  seized  hold  of  Ellen  with  the  object  of 
dragging  her  out  of  the  room.  The  poor  girl  threw 
herself  into  her  father's  arms,  and  he  vainly  strove  to 
protect  her.  She  was  ruthlessly  torn  from  him,  and 
Captain  Knox  in_  the  struggle  drew  his  sword  and  by 
a  bnital  blow  across  the  temple  laid  DoneUan  pro- 
strate. Ellen,  despite  her  cries  and  supphcations  for 
mercy,  was  carried  oft'  by  the  lawless  wretches,  who 
under  the  cover  of  the  darkness,  took  her  the  old 
butler  knew  not  whither.  A  party  of  the  Yeomen 
returned  to  further  prosecute  the  search  for  Maurice 
and,  falling  in  with  old  Hogan,  they  beat  and  mal' 
treated  him.  One  soldier  cut  open  the  poor  feUow'a 
cheek  with  a  blow  of  his  sword,  and  then,  with  the 
object  of  extracting  from  him  the  whereabouts  of  hia 
young  master,  they  took  him  to  the  Lawn  in  front  of  the 
Hall,  and  tied  him  to  an  extemporised  triangle  forme.d 
of  three  stout  poles.  Their  cruel  blows  lacerated  thp 
flesh  of  unfortunate  Hogan,  but  as  he  stiU  refused  tr» 
divulge  the  secret  of  JIaurice's  hiding  place  {which  he 
did  not  know)  they  thi-eatened  him  with  the  horrorg 
of  the  pitch  cap.  But  here  nature  providentially 
interposed,  and  th'?  old  man  became  senseleis.  His 
tormentors  give  up- the  pursuit,  and  after  bestowing  a 
kick  or  two  on  the  body  of  the  old  butler,  returned  to 
the  house  of  their  worthy  patron. 

Hogan,  recovering  consciousness  some  hours  after- 
wards, went  in  search  of  his  master.   He  found  him. 
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but  hi  fo'jud  him  dead    Captain  luiiz  £  blo^  ha-in: 
kiUed  him. 

Such  was  the  tale  told  to  Maurice,  and  at  its  con 
jlusion  a  bitter  malediction  rose  to  his  lips — a  male-  < 
diction  upon  the  head  of  the  man  who  had  made  his 
home  desolste. 

CHAPTER  XI 

OEAyOE  AKD  GREEr. 

Captain  Enox,  -was  kn-jwn  throughout  the  whole  of 
♦•he  ■■ountj  of  Donegal^  as  a  staunch  loyalist — a 
thorough-going  Church,  State,  and  King  man.  In  his 
own  barcny  he  was  !?gardedin  the  light  of  a  leader, 
sad  even  by  his  influence  overruled  the  milder 
counsels  of  such  of  his  co-religionists  as  were  op- 
pcjsd  p"»rs''C'iti'^n. 

The  evening  succeeding  that  ca  which  the  outrage 
Tae  committed  at  Donellan  Hall  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Aughrim.  The  Captain  was  pro- 
fusely h'::£pitabls.  and  m'^ited  his  neighbours,  after  the 
fashion  'jf  the  time,  to  partake  of  a  feast  at  his  house 
on  the  great  oeeasion.  This  house — -which  in  grim 
irony  hs  called  ''  EithgallAn  Abbey"— ■^^ as  a  marvel- 
lous curiosity,  being'an  antiquated  building  whic!i, 
according  to  tradition,  had  been  the  hunting  lodge  of 
Donnell  O'Ifeill,  king  of  Ulster.  It  had  passed  into  tne 
posiK.?sion  of  the  Cro^^•^  by  confiscation,  and  then  into 
the  hands  of  a  worthy  forefather  of  the  Captain  by 
nominal  purchase.  lu  successive  generations  it  had 
been  patched  and  mended  here  and  there  until  ail 
eviden.L'e  of  the  original  design  had  been  elfac'rd  ;  more 
than  halt  of  it  was  given  up  to  the  horses  of  the 
Yecmaiiry  troop  and  the  ghosts  of  the  pious  monks 
who  had  once  lived  in  it  with  great  comfuit,  and  who 
were  said  to  assemble  there  still  on  the  festival  night 
nf  their  patron  saint .  .,  ■..  .. 

•  Captain  Knos's  gjest?  numbered  about  twenty 
when  they  all  met  iu  what  had  been  the  refectory  of 
the  'lefunc^  fathers,  liteaming  dishea  of  savoury  meats 
w«re  jiiled  on  the  huge  tables,  and  arovuii  them  the 
loyal  C'rangemen  seated  themselves,  the  Captain  being, 
of  ccvirse,  in  the  place  of  hononi-. 

Tn  the  centre  of  the  apartment  was  fixed  a  gigantic 
Efrure  representing  General  Ginkell,  crowiied  with 
orange  lille.^,  and  prostrate  at  the  feet  lay  a  caricatur-j 
of  M.ir.'ihal  St.  Kutb.  Four  pipers  and  twn  ii'klkr? 
wereiu  attendance,  and  played  amidst  the  clashing  of 
kill";:  ■ni.d  forks  such  loy.il  tune.s,  as  "Croppy,  He 
doHi-  ■  -i-.d  "  The  Protestant  Cruu."  * 

The  hot,"  smoking  jorum.s  of  punch  h.id  a  potent 
effect,  and,  in  proportion  to  th^'  ctuautity  of  liquor 
consumed,  the  noise  and  uproar  increased.  After  the 
comp-iny  had  become  suitably  enthusiastic  the  Captain 
rn'.d'i  a  heroic  speerh,  affirming — as  was  often  done  by 
Irish  hosts  at  such  banquets — that  his  friends  ^^■ould 
teriouffly  oftend  him  by  remaining  sober.  The  man 
who  thirked  the  punchy  he  said,  would  have  to  swallow 
tb»'  customary  tumbler  of  salt  and  water,  as  a  puni.sh- 
ment  fcr  bad-fellowship.  The  glasses  v.'ere  then  re- 
plenished., and  the  guests  rose  to  their  ftet  while  the 
Crptain  proposed  the  following  remarkable  toast,  the 
words  of  which  may  yet  be  found  cn  the  records  of 
the  Assojiation  j- —  . 

Hc-re's  liaid  the  Captain,  holchng  his  glass  of  punch 
aloft;  to  th<?  glorious,  pious,  and  immoital  memory 
of  the  great  and.  good  King  William,  not  forgetting 
Ohver  Crom.v,-ell,  who  assisted  in  redeeming  us  from 
Popery,  slavery,  arbitrary  power,  brass  raon?y,  and 
wooden  shoes.  May  we  ne'"er'  want  a  Williamite  to 
<(i:k  a  Jacobite,  or  a  rope  for  the  Bishop  of  Cork. 
And  he  that  won  t  drink  this,  v.-hfther  he  be  priest, 
bishop,  deacon,  bellows-blower,  or  gravedigger,  may 
a  north  wind  blow  him  to  the  south  and  a  west  wind 
blow  him  to  the  east,  i  May  Cerberus  make  a  meal  of 
bim.  and  Pluto  a  snufT-box  of  his  skull." 

ivjipturoiis  cheers  followed  this  toast,  affor  which 
?Ir.  Co'jpsr,  the  f.'t  little  justice,  being  eneonrarred 
tht;reunLo  by  hia  neighbour.-;,  volunteoid  a  song.  The 
o5.'red  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Cooper  received  many 
fiiendly  invocations  to  give  "  one  of  the  right  sort." 

-douutmg  on  his  chaii-.  ?nd  holding  in  his  hand  a. 
i-irvmi  of  p\uK;h,  the  liftle  justice  ro.ired  forth  in  .5 
L  ;a,i  f  e  voice  the  following  agreeable  ditty  ;■— 
Ton.:;  !i>e  -"iir  jlorioiis  King,  boys; 

M  ;iv  iiis  Maicstv  never  die  ■ 
1  ^  .-atTH'  ■■^  o  Popery  Ring,  b(.v5, 
ArA  *ho  P->pc:  a;,  ve!!,  .-^H'/  i  ' 
And  t!ie  Pope  4s  ".vcii,  ^     T  : 
J'.iy  the  pit  be  ■vviTm  and  hot,  brrs, 

lhat  Pop,-;  and  Popei-y  holrls— 
A  S'.ilpliiiry,  brims-.rorle  spot,  bovs. 
And  an  impto  shovel  on. coals  ' 
And  an  imp  to  shovel  on  ccals  I 


May  all  Jacobite-Papist  eajs,  boys, 

Be  nailed  to  the  pates  of  h  ; 

Clipped  oil  by  our  l-rotestant  shears,  boys, 
And  the  Pope  5  ovu  lugs  as  ■m'cI!  '. 
And  the  Pope  s  cmti  lugs  as  well  '. 
'■■And  the  Pope's  own  lugs  as  well,  '  shouted  the 
guests  ,  and,  in  their  demonstrative  mirth,  the  singer's 
neighbours  overturned  the  chair  on  which  he  stood 
upright,  pitching  him  headlong  to  the  floor.  The 
little  gentleman,  being  fat  and  rotund,  was  not  much 
hurt  by  the  fall,  but  he  conceived  that  it  had  been 
mahoiously  caused,  .and  was  incUued  to  be  quarrel- 
some. 

I've  shot  a  man  before  now  for  less  than  that, '  he 
shrieked  violently,  "Ay,  and  I'd  have  you  know  I'd 
shoot  whoever  dicl  it  if  I  found  him  out." 

'•  Pooh-pooh,  Cooper  ;  sit  down  my  good  fello\t-. 
What :  spoil  the  fun,  and  all  for  a  fall  ?  Nonsense, 
sir  ;  take  a  glass  of  wine  and  be  decent  company.' 
This  ad^■ice  was  given  by  Captain  Knox,  who  was 
himself  a  heavy  drinker,  and  extremely  fractious  m 
his  cups 

Mr.  Uhck  Snaps,  who  formed  one  of  the  goodly 
company,  had  a  stout  appetite  lor  ths  port  of  his 
patron,  but  was  withal  duly  mindful  of  the  terrible 
etiect  which  ths  generous  liquor  had  on  his  constitu- 
tion. He  was  fixed  between  two  robust,  huge- limbed 
f.irmers,  who,  as  the  carouse  advanced,  insisted  in  the 
lieight  of  their  loyal  zeal  upon  drinking  twice  as  much 
as  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and 
who.  moreover,  compelled  poor  Snape  to  follow  their 
example.  Mr.  Snape  s  weak  head  was  soon  over- 
turned, but  he  still  retained  .sense  enough  to  attempt 
to  a^-oid  drinking  any  more  port.  The  Captain  had 
an  eje  on  Mr.  'Uhck  Snape,  and  so  had  Mr.  Snape's 
tremendous  neighbours.  They  observed  him  putting 
the  decanter  past  once  or  twice  without  filling  his 
glass,  and  as  a  preliminary  punishment  they  ordered  a 
ternUc  tumbler  of  Lot  punch,  which  they  set  before 
the  unlucky  li-wyor. 

Jfr.  Sna))'e,  growing  pot-valiant,  positively  refused 
to  ta,-te  the  punch,  whereripon  he  was  seized  by  the 
serivfr  i)f  th»  neck  and  lifted  bodily  upon  the  table. 
He  kicked  the  gla.sse.s  and  jugs  about,  but  was  quickly 
stilled  by  l>eing  pitched  almost  from  one  end  of  the 
room  to  the  other.  Being  lifted  up  by  the  servants,  a 
chsir  was  fixed  inuiiediately  iu  front  of  Captain  Knox, 
and  uptin  it  the  lawyer  was  installed.  Captain  Knox 
then  ii-ddressed  him  in  a  t'.ine  of  thnniken  severity. 

'•Mr.  Ulick  Snape,  '  said  he,  "you're  a  disgrace  to 
your  profe.-ision.  i)on't  deny  it,  sirrah ;  I  say  you  are. 
I  won't,  call  you  a  rebel,  Snape  :  that  woulcl  be  too 
bad.  But,  you  villain,  I  suspect  you  to  be  little  less 
than  a  Papi'tt. ,  1  way  be  right,  and  I  may  be  wrong  ; 
at.flny  rate,  I'll  give  you  a  chance  of  clearing  your 
character,  you  ra.^cal.  ' 

The  uproar  bad  now  reached  its  climax,  .and  the 
guests,  having  drunk  a.  great  deal  too  much,  slipped 
imdor  the  table  one  by  one,  when,  according  to  cus- 
tom, they  were  left  to  sleep  off  the  ett'ects  of  their  im- 
prudent feast. 

Captain  Knov.  being  a  seasoned  vessel,  bore  his  bur- 
den better  thau  the  majority  of  his  fellows,  and  one  of 
his  friends  .named  Corry  also  sur\ived  the  general  fall. 
This  Corry  wa.-  a  man  of  bad  leputation.  who  mixed 
with  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  said  to 
live  by  the  mi.-ney  he  won  from  them  at  plaj". 
-  ''I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  Cony,  *  aaid  the  Captain, 
'■'  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  ?mall  fii\-our  before  you  go. 
Tie  a  girl  in  the  house  here — a  daughter  of  the  old 
rebel,  Donellan,  w  hose  nest  we  robbed  yesterday.  Now, 
.she's  handsome  enough  to  pleas"  me  ;  and  I've'  a 
schetno  bef^ides  for  revenging  myself  on  her  brother 
through  her.  What  I  want-  you  to  do  is  to  marry 
us. " 

'■'  Marry  you  !  Good  heavens.  AVhat  do  you  mean  2 
Are  you  mad  or  joking  -"' 

''  Neither  one  Taor  the  other,  man,  but  just  as  serious 
and  sane  as  yourself.    I  want  you  to  many  us,  I  say." 

'  But  ill  the  name  of  all  that's  impossible,  how  am  I 
to  (iO  nnj.'thing  of  the  kind  :'  Y-ju  know  I'm  no  clergy- 
man. " 

"  So  much  the  better.  If  yo'i  were  I  would  not  ask 
you.  Listen.  Any  farce  will  do  to  satisfy  the  girl,  and 
I'^  e  a  notion  you'll  get  through  the  gibberish  as  well  as 
if  you  were  ten  times  ordainecf.  I'll  be  frank  with  you, 
and  own  that  I  don't  eare  two  str-iws  .rbout  tii*  woman 
herself  What  I  w.mt  to  do  is  to  revenge  nn^self  I'Uthf 
brothe! .  ?nd  how  can  I  compass  this  better  than  send- 
ing h^r  back  t<;  him — if  he  i.sn't  Iring'^d  111  th>-  mean- 
time, ivhich.  I  hop,';  he  v*ill  be  '  " 

"  You're  a  good  hater  Captain,"  said  Corry,  draining 
his  gl?.=^.s..  Well,  tooblige",  I'll  takf  a  hand  m  Urejoke 
providing  you  promise  to  he  secret." 

"  Never  fear  for  that,"  returned  the  Captain,  "  I'll 


be  secret  for  my  own  sake  aa  wall  as  yours.  Come  ' 
here  are  twenty  guineas.  Will  you  be  a  parson  for  onc< 

in  your  life  ?' 

"  For  twenty  guineas  I'd  be  even  a  priest,"  said 
Corry.  "  Give  me  my  lesson,  Captain,  and  depend  upon 
it- that  I'll  repeat  it  correctly." 

The  Captain  handed  the  worthy  amateur  clergyman 
a  Prayer  Book,  and  then  the  pair  procured  a  Ught  and 
proceeded  together  along  a  corridor  leading  to  a  remote 
wing  of  the  Abbej',  in  a  room  of  which  the  unfortunate 
Ellen  Donellan  was  confined.  But  as  they  reached 
the  end  of  the  corridor  a  loud  noise  was  heard  from  ths 
outside  of  the  house,  followed  by  gunshots  and  tha 
crashing  of  glass .   •  - 

The  hght  dropped  from  Captain  Knox's  hands  an  J 
n-ervously  grasping  Corry's  asm,  he  followed  that  indi- 
vidual in  his  precipitate  flight  towards  the  refectory. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


TRUE  RICHES. 
^Ve  haven't  got  riches,  my  Gsordie  and  I, 

That  is,  not  the  liches  that  others  can  see  ; 
There  are  pleasures  enough  that  we  never  can  bay. 
But  then  I  have  Geordie,  ajid  Geordie  has  me, 
And  we  are  content. 

Our  house -walls  are  na.trow,  our  roof-tree  is  low, 
Butdoor,yard,  andgarden  are  bright  with  gold  flower* 

And  I  say  to  Geordie,  our  silver,  you  know. 
Comes  up  in  the  daisies  and  down  in  the  shoirers, 
And  ne  'er  will  be  spent. 

And  ao,  when  the  plough  for  the  rainy  day  etopt, 

>Iy  Geordie  looks  smiling  instead  of  forlorn. 
And  says,  as  he  shakes  from  his  hair  the  white  drops, 
They  will  all  shine  anew  in  the  ripe  yellow  com, 
\\  hen  harvest  shall  come. 

And  so,  when  the  stubble  its  look  of  rust  gathew 
And  clouds  wildly  flutter,  and  fly  to  and  fro,  ..J 

'With  edges  curled  up,  as  if  trimmed  with  white  feithennt 
My  Geordie  says  cheerily,  "  Snow-flakes,  you  loiQW, 
Into  daisy-leaves  bloom  !" 

We  take  with  each  day  just  its  own  little  caxe^ 

■  And  .if  we  grow  weai-y  in  passing  along,  *  ■ 
'We  always  can  lessen  the  burden  we  bear 
By  so  much  the  more  in  tha  burden  of  song 
That  together  we  sing. 

The  one,  beating  time  with  his  flail's  sturdy  bIows<i» 
'J'he  one  wiih  her  work,  to  her  tune  making  key. 

And  drawing  it  out  with  the  thread  that  ^e  sewa^ 
For  we  are  of  one  mind,  my  Geordie  and  me. 
Both  iu  winter  and  spring. 

And  whether  the  sap  bring  the  leaf  to  the  tre^ 
Or  whether  it  curdle  and  shrink  to  the  root, 

While  I  have  my  Geordie,  anil  Cieordie  has  me, 
Our  life-vine  shaii  glow  with  the  flo^vers  and  thef!l3j6 
Of  the  mind  and  the  heart. 

And  I  s.ay.  though  a  blight  should  fall  over  the  whea^ 

And  the  t.asscl  ne'er  daiice  on  the  top  of  the  com. 
My  house  v.  ith  the  graces  of  life  shall  be  sweet, 
And  Mith  every  new  day  new  delights  shaUb^  born, 
Until  death  do  us  part.  , 


WTule  preparations  were  being  made  for  tha  nupi 
tials  of  Richard  Botticher  and  Miss  Cora  Cronenbold, 
at  the  residence  of  the  latter' s  mother,  at  the  comeii 
of  Grand  Avenue  and  Chippeway-street,  St.  Louis^ 
in  the  early  part  of  December,  Charles  Cronenbold, 
an  uncle,  and  Benjamin  P.  Cronenbold,  a  brother  oS 
the  young  lady,  and  F.  W.  Weber,  rudely  entered  the; 
house,  and  peremptorily  ordered  the  assembled  party 
to  dispere,  and  forbade  the  moj-riage  between  Bot- 
ticher and  i\Iif s  Cronenfield.  During  the  confusion 
which  followed,  Botticher  was  shot  in  the  leg  by 
Weber.  Charles  Cronenbold  and  Weber  were  ar-, 
rested  and  bailed,  and  Botticher,  after  having  his, 
wound  dressed,  retm  ned  to  Mrs.  Cronenbold's  house, 
where  he  remained.  On  the  9th  of  December,  Ben., 
F.  ■■'.'r'-'nenhokl  and  Weber  went  to  Mrs.  Cronenbold's; 
resid-nre  .\nd  demanded  to  see  Botticher.  This  was 
refu.  eil,  but  after  a  time  Botticher  left  the  house  and 
started  to  ran  down  Grand  Avenue,  and  young 
Cronenbold  pursued  and  hred  four  or  five  shots  after 
him,  three  of  which  entered  his  body,  one  of  thera 
passing  through  his  heart  and  killing  him  instantly.' 
Cronenbold  and  Weber  wei  e  arrested  and  locked  up, 
and  Charles  Cronenbold  will  probably  be  arrested,  aa^ 
facts  have  been  developed  which  seem  to  prove  thalv 
there  was  a  premeditated  plan  on  the  part  of  these' 
three  men  t.i  kill  Botticher.  Jlrs.  Cronenbold  is  the 
v/idow  of  tlie  County  -Judge'  Croneubt>ld,  a  man  oi 
wealth  and  position,  and  all  parties,  'except  Botticher, 
are  highl.y  connected. 

.PEN.NY-BA.Mi,  !■>  and  20  Winetavern-streat— Bant  Hour* 
every  (lay  from  10  a.m.  to  H  n.m.  On  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturday  Evenings,  from'  7  to  0.  i 5  per  'Cent,  on  De» 
debits  of  £5. 
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EPITAPHIAITA. 
gBpecially  contributed.] 

On  AB  actor  named  Death  : — 

Z)eath  levels  ali,  both  bigh  and  low. 
Without  regard  to  stations  ; 
Yet  why  complain 
If  Tce  are  slain  ? 
For  here  lies  one,  at  least,  to  show 
He  kills  bis  own  relations. 

Lascjn'ption  over  the  graye  of  a  fifer  >5 
Hie  jacet 


0 
0 
0 
0 

This  means — 


5 
1 
1 

80 


2  45 


Here  lies 
One  flfev. 
Nought  for  one  to  wait, 
,       Nought  for  one  to  sigh  for, 
Nought  too  weighty  ate, 
Nought  to  fortify  for. 

In  the  park  near  Kirklees,  Toi'kshire,  was  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Robin  Hood,  Tvith  this  in- 
Ecription : —  , 
Here,  nndoraeath  dis  laid  stean, 
Xais  Robert,  Earl  of  Hnntingtun ; 
Nea  arter  ay  hie  sa  geud, 

pipl  kauld  him  Bobin  Hood ; 
8ich  outlawry  hi  an  iz  men 
Vil  England  never  si  agen. 

At  BrightweBj  Oson,  on  S.  Rumbold,  bora  Febru- 
irr,  X382 

He  lived  one  hundred  and  five, 

Sanguine  and  strong ; 
A  hundred  to  five 

You  live  not  so  long.  • 

Ob  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  architect  >— 
Lie  h-eavy  on  him,  earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee. 

On  Mr.  Strange,  a  lawyer  ; — 

Here  lies  an  honest  lawyer,  that  ia  Strange. 

Ca  ThomM  Crabtree,  1860  :— 

Short  was  my  stay  in  this  Tftln  world. 

All  bnt  a  seeming  laughter ; 
Therefore  mark  well  my  words  and  ways 
For  thou  com'st  pasting  after. 

la  Homersfield  Church,  Suffolk,  on  Robert  Crytoft, 
aied  1810,  a"ged  90  :— 

As  I  waJk'd  by  myself,  I  talk'd  to  myself, 

,ind  thus  myself  said  to  me  : 
took  to  thyself,  and  take  care  of  thyself. 
For  nobody  cares  for  thee. 

So  I  tum'd  to  myself,  and  I  answer'd  myself 

In  the  self -same  reverie : 
Look  to  thyself,  or  look  not  to  thyself. 

The  self-same  thing  will  be. 

On  a.  military  officer, in  a  churchyard  near  Oslord ; — 
Billeted  by  Death, 

I  quarter'd  here  lay  slain ; 
And  when  the  truinpet  sounds 
I'll  rise  and  march  again. 

Oa  Joseph  Blakett,  poet  and  shoemaker,  of  Seabam, 
£>ct.,  ISIO,  by  Lord  Byron  :— 

Stranger,  behold,  interred  together,- 
The  souls  of  learning  and  of  leather. 
Poor  Joe  is  gone,  but  left  his  all; 
You'U  find  Ms  relics  in  a  stall. 
Hip  work  was  neat,  and  often  found 
WeU  stitched,  and  with  Morocco  bound. 
We  cannot  mend  the  shoe  he  made. 
Yet  he  is  happy  in  his  hole, 
With  verse  immortal  as  his  sole. 
Bat  still  to  business  he  held  fast, 
.ind  stuck  to  Phosbus  to  the  last. 
Then  who  shall  say  so  good  a  fellow 
Wa«  only  leather  and  prunella  ; 
?or  character,  he  did  not  lack  it, 
And,  if  he  did,  'twere  shame  to  Black-it. 

Ja  John  Gray,  by  himself  : — 

Life  is  a  jest,  and  aU  things  show  it ; 
I  thought  so  once,  but  now  I  know  it. 


TioasiBis  Incident  at  aj;  Execution. — The  parri- 
tide  Crto  Sorino  was  hanged  ou  the  IStb  December, 
It  Caglia/i,  aad  after  a  short  tim«,  life  appearing  es- 
Ciact,  put  into  the  coffin  The  unfortunate  man 
aowever,  was  not  dead,  lor  he  .sat  up  in  his  coftn  and 
itbared  i6m«  unintelligible  word*.  A  doctor  was 
36£.«d  ia  and  was  going  to  cup  the  patient,  but  he  died 
tlmect  iaaaediately  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 


AT  CHISLEHURST. 
The  ceremony  had  been  intended  up  to  the  la=;t 
moment  to  be  of  a  solely  private  character,  and  it 
was  not  until  within  the  pa.«t  two  ar  three  days 
that  the  intention  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  and  the. 
Prince  Imperial  was  in  some  ;legiee  modified,  and 
some  invitations  wore  sent  to  some  of  the 
most  familiar  friends  of  the  luipei  iitl  family  to  attend 
at  the  service  of  the  morning.  A.-i  it  was,  tlie.se  invi- 
tations were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  Kng- 
l^h  families  most  iiitim;ite  with  the  1'lmpia.ss,  and 
very  few  French  visitors  were  expected  to  cio.ss  tlie 
Channel  in  order  to  be  )>iesent.  The  eai'lj'  train  fiosa 
Charing  Cross,  iUTiviug  before  10  o'clock  at  Cliislchurst, 
Vjrought  accordingly  a  very  small  contingent  of  visitors 
to  Camden  House,  and  the  contrast  between  the  num- 
ber of  early  arrivals  on  this  occasion  and  on  the  ftKe 
day  of  last  .A.ugust  was  very  remarkable.  Of  those 
who  were  present  in  the  early  morning  were  the  Prin- 
ces Loiu's,  Lucien,  an<l  Charles  Bonajjarte,  Madame 
de  Breton,  and  Mdlle.  de  Laruinat,  and  members  of 
the  household  ;  the  Due  de  Ba.ssauo.  Comte  Clar}-, 
Comte  Davillier,  Barou  CarWsai-t,  M.  Pietre,  51.  Filou, 
tutor  to  the  Prince  Imperial  and  Dr.  Conneau.  Be- 
tween ten  and  ele\  en,  carriages  began  slowly  to  ar- 
rive, and  a  small  crowd  gathered  outside  the  chapel, 
to  which,  however,  no  one  was  admitted  until  near  the 
time  for  the  service  to  commence.  Father  Goddard 
and  a  number  of  ecclesiastics  entered  the 
chapel  about  ten  o'clock,  and  were  busied  in  aiTang- 
ing  the  necessary  preparations,  but  it  was  not 
until  near  eleven  o'clock  that  the  doors  were 
opened  for  those  who  had  tickets  of  ad- 
mission. By  the  train  arriving  shortly  after  el  ven  came 
a  larger  contingent  of  English  and  Erench  visitors,  but 
not  nearly  so  many  as  mieht  have  been  expected.  Be- 
fore they  anived  the  Empress  had  proceeded  to  the 
church,  the  Prince  Imperial  waiting  to  receive  the  late 
comers  before  following  her.  He  entered  t!ie  church 
soon  after  half-past  eleven,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  service  commenced.  Bishop  Daniels  of  South- 
wark  officiating,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Goddard 
and  others.  A  Mass  being  concluded,  the  foremost 
occupants  of  the  little  nave  formed  a  line  half  way  up 
the  church,  leaving  the  passage  open  from  the  little 
reqsss  in  which  the  coffin  has  lain  since  last  January, 
and  the  bearers  then  lifted  it  thence  and  bore  it  to- 
wards the  new  mortuary  chapel  on  the  north  side,  op- 
posite, followed  by  the  procession  of  ecclesiastics,  and 
by  a  number  of  candles.  As  the  coffin,  covered  with 
its  heavy  pall  of  purple  velvet,  studded  with  the  great 
Imperial  bees,  moved  slowly  across  the  nave,  the  Prince 
Imperial  was  unable  to  r^ress  his  agitation,  and 
several  other  members  of  the  Imperial  family  lost 
for  a  moment  command  over  themselves.  As 
the  body  moved  slowly  into  the  mortuary  chapel, 
the  paU  was  drawn  off,  and,  after  the  bands  had  been 
pas'sed  round  it,  was  lowered  into  the  vault  tem- 
porarily constructed  for  it,  amidst  the  pro- 
found silence  of  the  congregation.  The  bishop, 
then  standing  on  the  east  side  of  it, 
sprinkled  the  coffin  with  holy  water  and  incense, 
and  then,  the  service  being  concluded,  passed  into  the 
recess  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  in  which  the 
Empress  had  been  waiting,  and,  taking  herjhajid,  led 
her  to  the  side  of  the  coffin,  and  so  out  of  the  mor- 
tuary chapel  by  its  little  outer  door.  The  Princes 
and  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family  followed, 
and  then  the  othei'  occupants  of  the  chapel,  e^-h 
Roman  Catholic  as  he  passed  out,  sprinkhng  the 
lid  of  the  coffin  with  holy  water.  The  whole  con- 
gi'egation  then  dispersed,  those  who  had  special  invita- 
tions making  theii-  ivay  to  the  house,  and  others  re- 
turning without  any  further  ceremony,  each  hia  own 
way.  The  new  mortuary  chapel  is  very  tastefully 
thrown  out  as  a  side  aisle  to  the  little  Church  of  St. 
Mary.  The  whitejwalls  are  cj^uite  plaiu,  except  at  the 
tofi,  where,  above  the  carved  ornamentation  and  sun 
at  each  of  the  four  corners,  are  eagles  prettily  car^d 
in  stone.  Between  the  church  and  its  new  aisle  in  the 
inside  are  two  slender  pillars  of  marble.  The  church 
was  hung  with  purple,  except  at  the  parts  of  it 
from  and  to  whioh  the  body  was  to  be  conveyed. 


Snowdrops  in  full  bloom  have  been  gathered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Skelmorlie. 

AVheat  EO-nicg  —M '"Master,  Hodgson,  and  Co 's  Anti-Smut 
Compof  ition,  a  valuable  and  effective  remedy  for  preventing 
the  tmut  or  brand  in  the  ear  of  v heat,  and  the  ravages  of 
slug,  grub,  or  -wire-worm  It  is  most  simple  in  its  apphca- 
tion,  most  certain  in  its  effects,  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
dressing.  Packets  ninepence  each  Sufficient  to  dress  30 
stone  or  6i  bushels  of  seed  wheat.  Sold  retail  by  most 
diuggists  and  giocers  thioushout  the  kingdom  and  abroad. 


A  PEACE  OFFERING. 
From  an  old  garden  you  gathered  it. 

One  eve  in  a  year  long  fled. 
You  gave  it  to  me  ;  and  "  Take  It  dear, 

As  a  peace  offering,"  you  eaid. 

Over  her  cloudless  dominion 
Sailed  the  fair  queen  of  the  night, 

And  the  tiny  bells  of  my  lily  flower 
Crleamed  in  her  silvery  light. 

Sweet  peace5in  my  heart  was  shining, 

And  its  ratUancc  gently  fell 
Over  fond  young  hope.'?,  each  piure  and  bri|(h( 

As  the  fairest  lily  bell. 

To  night  I  look  from  my  window 

On  a  sky  all  grey  and  cold, 
^ml  I  think  of  the  past  as  in  my  hand 

A  withered  flower  I  hold. 

Ves,  now  I  can  think  of  that  fax-off  time, 

For  my  heart  is  at  rest  again. 
Can  recall  the  hopes  that  faded  and  died. 
And  feel  not  the  old  sharp  pain — 

The  pain  that  racked  a  rebellious  sonl 
Storm-tossed  on  life's  rough  sea, 

Till  the  voice  of  One  o'er  the  waters'  roll 
.Said,  "  My  peace  I  give  to  thee." 

And  your  token  aye  seems  to  tell  me 
I  shall  know  when  earth's  conflicts  cease, 

AVhy  through  great  unrest  humanity 
Must  come  to  its  tniest  peace. 


L.  A. 


PERPLEXED. 
He  whispers  that  he  loves  q^, 

And  his  heart  is  all  mine  own — 
That  were  he  king  ol  this  fair  laiifl. 

He'd  place  me  on  a  throne, 
And  wreathe  my  broi"  with  diadenuv 

Queen  worship  I'd  receive ; 
But  yet  'tis  most  perplexing,  snre,' 

I  scarcely  can  believe. 

No  other  maiden  that  he  knowi 

Such  witching  curls  displays  ; 
From  brighter  eyes  young  Love  ne'er  beamed 

His  all-subduing  rays  ; 
T'hese  winning  smiles  that  ma^e  his  climes 

Sweet  hps  that  tfempt  and  pout; 
But  all  may  be  a  clever  ruse, 

And,  so,  I'm  lost  in  doubt. 

For  I  hare  heard  he  talks  as  sly 

To  others  whom  I  ken. 
Descants  upon  their  ^-a^ied  charms— 

(Ah,  who  can  judge  the  men?) 
And,  yet,  his  warm  attentions. 

Seem  meant  to  undeceive  ;  , 
I  would  that  these  were  genuine^ 

I  wish  I  could  believe. 

He  calls  this  doubting  "  nonsense,'' 

Laughs  my  every  fear  away, 
A  nd  protests  'tis  most  aunojing 

Not  to  answer  "  yea"  or  "  nay," 
Thus  to  play  him  shUly-shally, 

Wearing  time  and  patience  out  ; 
My  heart  half  yields,  the  word  half  comes. 

But  still  this  plaguey  doubt. 

Now,  I'm  quite  in  a  dilemma. 

And  too  timid  to  decide. 
Though  I  own  I've  no  dislike  in  life 

To  take  the  name  of  "  bride  ; ' 
So,  I  think  when  next  in  tender  tone 

He  says,  "  Dear  one,  be  mine," 
'T-T^-ill  not  be 'prudent  on  my  part 

The  offer  to  decline. 


P.  J. 


M'Master,  Hodgson,  and  Co.  in\-ite  special  attentioB  to  th« 
following:— -Alterative,  restorative,  and  condition  powders 
for  hori-es,  for  diseases  of  rhe  skin,  cracked  heels,  swelle.i 
legs,  loss  of  appetite,  and  aU  diseases  produ-ced  by  imp.-- 
ished  blood.  Whits  oils  for  h-jrses,  for  strains  in  the"  back 
sinew  s,  enlargement  of  the  knee,  and  are  particularly  recoil- 
mended  for  sure  tiiioats,inflasieJ  o.r  enlarged  glands]  incise? 
of  tiolds.  influenza,  &o  .-^he^p  and  calves'  cordial,  a  specific 
for  scour  in  lambs,  sheep,  and  calves.  Grine  tincti<re.  f^j 
colic  in  horses  and  horned  cattle.  Bed  ioc&ne  of  metcurj 
ointment,  for  splints,  spa\'inr,  curbi,  ic.  l'.?l  andll2  CaT-el 
street,  Dublin. 
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THE  ^AyKRUPTCY  OF  JAY  COOKE  AND  CO 
Amerif  r.n  papers  recels'pcl  i-eciriitly  in  Cork  con-, 
tciin  the  foUowing  information  with  reference  to  the 
bivnkniptcy  of  Jay  Cooke  ami  Co.    A  despatcii  from 
PMladelphia,  dated  December  26,  to  the  i\'f  if  YotI: 
Tribune  gives  the  leading  items  in  the  bankruptcy 
iched\lle  of  this  coIossrI  house.    The  despatWi  says  : — 
"The  creditors  are  generally  surprised  at  the  extent 
of  the  liabilities.    On  the  27tli  of  September  the  firm 
published  a  statement,  in  which  the  luibilities  were  set 
down  at  7,9-'^7,4'^i9  dollars,  and  the  estimaied  value  of 
the  assets,  including  the  property  of  the  individual 
members,  at  1.5,87.5,120  dollars.    The  result  of  a  more 
carefxd  examination  has  been  to  swell  the  total  of  the 
liability  side  of  the  account.    The  claims  upon  the 
firm  are  now  stated  as  follows  : — Philadelphia  house, 
3,408,410    dollars  ;    Philadelphia    house  secured, 
1,174,774  dollars;  New  York  house,  4,,5S4,134  dollars  ; 
New  York  houee  secured,  13,-341  doUars  ;  Washington 
house,  667,589  dollars  ;  total,  9,848,250  dollars.  Indi- 
vidual liabilitie.s,  l,l(;0,506;dols.  Grand  total,  11,008,756 
doLs.    The  total  number  of  creditors  is  as  follows  : — 
Philadelphia  house,  1,454;  New  York,  755;  Washington 
liouse,  784.    The  estimate  of  assets  as  sworn  to  by  the 
members  of  the  firm  aggregates  a  littl«  over  13,000,000 
dols.,  of  which  over  3,8u0,000  dols.  i?  the  property  of 
the  individual  members.    This  item  does  not  include 
the  estimates  of  Jlr.  Moorhead  and  IMr.  Fahn  Stock, 
which  will  make  probably  over  5,000,000  dols  in  addi- 
tion.    Of  the  firm  a.'isets,  6,000,000  dols.,  in  round 
numbers,  Ls  in  obligations  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Jteilroad  Company,  J)rincip^lly  notes  for  money  ad-  , 
vanced  to  build  the  road,  secured  by  a  deposit  of  the 
company's  bonds  as  collaterals,  or  by  certificates  of  the 
stock  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navig,ation  Company. — 
There  is  also  a  very  large  amount  of  other  j-ailroad  ob- 
Lgations  «f  uncertain  value,  the  Lake  Supeiiorand 
Mississippi  Railroad  figiu-ing  for  1,291,000  dols,  besides 
miscellaneous  .stocks  and  bonds  and  ^^'ester^  lauds,  the 
present  value  of  whict  cannot  be  .ictually  ascertained. 
The  undetermined  v;due  of  the  as.sets  of  the  firm 
makes  the  creditors  almost  as  uucertaui  as  ever  about 
the  worth  of  their  claims, -now  that  the  statements 
have  been  furnished  them.     They  are,  however,  un- 
questionably encouraged  by  the  publication  of  the 
li.sts.     The  day  before  yesterday  a  prominent  lawyer, 
who  is  the  attorney  for  a  number  of  olaimants,  said  he 
did  not  believe  the  estate  wijuld  j^.ay  10  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  men  who  estimated  the  dividend  as  higli  as 
25  per  cent  were  spoken  of  as  absurdly  sanguine. 
To-day  there  are  plenty  of  peoijle  wlio  hope  to 
realize  50  p«  r  cent.,  but  there  are  men  v>ho  do  not 
know  the  frightful  shrinkage  au  estimate  is  subject 
fo  in  going  through  the  mill  of  bankruptcy.  If 
the  property  of  the  Cookes  could  have  been  put  in  the 
tnnds  of  tnistees,  and  carefully  managed  in  the  in- 
terest of  creditors,  tl.e  lo.ss  would,  not  have  been  se- 
lious.  As  it  i^,  no  one  can  predict|the  result.  The  prin- 
ripal  creditors,  and  in  fact  nine-tenths  of  all  the  bank- 
ruptcy, count  :  but  the  piiblic  was  then  so  suspicion.* 
that  proper  exertions  to  avert  the  extreme  and  dis- 
astrous results  of  insolvency  were  denounced  as  evi- 
dences of  dishonest  purposes.    The  pi-esent  jilan  of 
large  creditors  here  is  to  try  to  avoid  the  loss  inse- 
l<arable  from  an  immediate  lnjuiclation  of  the  estate 
t;y  the  receiver  by  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee 
under  the  43i  d  section  of  the  B.injcruptcy  Law.  This 
tour.se  must  be  assented  to  Mj'  two-thirds  of  the  cre- 
ditors.   It  is  believed  that  there  would  be  no  trouble 
in  getting  the  consent  of  the  requisite  niunber  at  the 
general  meeting  of  creditors,  to  be  held  hereon  the 
15i.h  of  .January.      The  most  .sanguine    man  in 
Philadelphia  as  to  the  final  result  of  the  affairs  of 
.lay  Cooke  and  Co.,  i.s,  by  all  .accounts,  Mr.  Jay  Cooke 
himself.    There  is  a  very  general  sympathy  with  the 
nif-ml/eas  of  the  bankrupt  firm  in  this  city,  and  no 
:  •.  -  ii<--ations    Are    made    .against   them    of  conceal- 
any  portion,?  of  their  property.    They  are  all 
1 II  ii.'J  financially  by  the  failure.    Mr.  Jay  CocJce  loses 
,!■  •rr-tate  belonging  to  him  individually  that  was  once 
.;,..u>.da  worth  nearly  4,000,000  dollars.    Mi-.  Moor- 
n  ,.d  h;.d  2,000,000  dollars  of  property,  it  is  said,  be- 
■<y.  "  lie  entered  the  firm,  and  is  now,  of  course,  penni- 
I  -  ■■.    T!ie  other  members  also  lose  large  priv.ate  for- 
i:ii  s.    iS one  of  them  can  po.ssibly  save  a  dollar  from 
il  .  wreck,  judging  from  present  indications.  They 
.^i  Ff-  millionaires  a  few  we«ks  ago,  now  they  have  no 
,  .  •■  i'..d  but  their  experience  and  business  taleats." 


The  ".  Grapliic"  Ink  (registered),  being  anti-corrosive,  is'an 
■i.[  rovcd  writing  fluid  wHich  will  not  injure  pens  or  paper. 
- -M  by  stationer.3,  chemists,  <S.'c,,  in  3d.,  6d.,  Is.  jars  ;  whole- 
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THE  TWO  SLEEPERS. 

An  old  man  sat  in  liis  easy  chair, 

Where  he  hi'.d  snt  before 
Day  after  day,  at  eventide, 

For  years  at  least  a  score. 
The  Bible  open  on  his  lap— 

A  smile  upon  his  face— 
And  round  his  brow  a  halo  shone, 

Uvolved  by  inward  grace. 

He  heeded  not  the  little  niia 

Who  sported  round  his  knee, 
And  t'\\itched  the  tassel  of  his  gown, 

And  shouted  out  with  glee, 
"  Cnme,  srandpa,  put  your  book-away— 

'Tis  rine  o'clock,  you  know — 
And  you  must  play  awhile  with  me. 

Before  to  bed  you  go." 

"  WTiat  !  won't  you  play  1"  the  child  went  on 

With  disappointed  air,  • 
"  You  said  you  would  at  nine  o'clock — 

Grandpa,  that  isn't  fair  ! 
But  never  mind — you're  tired  perhaps — 

And  I'm  a,  s.aucy  thing — 
So  sit  you  still,  and  I  your  pipe 

Will  from  the  mantel  bring  ! ' 

And  yet  the  good  old  man  stirred  not. 

Nor  looked  he  at  the  child, 
Who  laid  her  head  upon  his  book. 

Gazed  up  at  him,  and  smiled. 
And  then  she  pouted  pettishly. 

And  then  liegan  to  weep. 
And  then,  tired  out,  her  eyeUds  closed, 

And  she  fell  fast  asleep. 

And  thus  they  slumbered  tranquilly 

Tlie  giandsire  and  the  child — 
And  as  theysiept  it  seemed  as  if 

They  on  each  other  smiled. 
But  while  the  red-cheeked,  joyous  chUd 

The  sleep  of  health  was  taking, 
Tlie  old  man  was  reposing  in 

The  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 

He  had  passed  away  e'en  while  he  dwelt 

Upon  the  sacred  story, 
And  left  this  sin-embittered  life 

For  one  of  brightest  glory. 
Oh,  picture  rare  1   Oh,  lesson  stern. 

For  heodlessuian  intended— 
The  wee  child  starting  on  the  voyage 

The  grandsirc  old  had  ended. 


COLOUR. 

Dr.  Ciuucron,  in  a  lecture  4ielivered  at  the  Royal 
Hiby'rnian  Academy,  recently,  descanted  on  the  en- 
jo\-ment  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  colour.--. 
He  condemned  that  aft'ectation  for  the  so-called  quiet 
colours  which  distinguished  the  British  people  at  the 
present  day,  and  contended  tliat  their  mediieval  an- 
cestors delighted  in  the     contcmplatipa     of  har- 
moniously   combined    colours.       Three  centuries 
ago  a  crowd  of  Englishmen  and  women  presented 
in  their  dresses     a     lich    variety    of    colours — 
a     marked    conti-a.-it     to      the     sombre  aspect 
which     a     modern     assemblage     of      men  and 
women   presents.     In   ancient  times  the  external 
parts  of  houses  were  brilliantly  painted,  and  the  people 
in  every  way  evinced  the  pleasure  which  they  derived 
from  colour.     Dr.  Cameron  maintained  that  amongst 
ancient  nations,  such  as  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks, 
colour  as  a  means  of  deeoration  was  generally  em- 
ployed, and  stood  in  the  highest  degree'of  estimation. 
That  the  Greeks  frequently'  painted  their  statues  even 
wken  executed  in.  marble  has  proved  beyond  airques» 
tion  by  the  writings  of  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Pausanius, 
as  well  as  by  actual  remains  of  ancient  sculpture.  It 
is  a  matter  of  certaint)''  that  the  statue  of  Theseus  and 
others  in  the  Parthenon  were  coloured.    It  is  stated 
by  Pliny  that  Praxiteles  placed  a  higher  value  upon 
such  of  his  statues  as  were  coloured  by  tlie  painter 
Nicias.    Strabo  tells  us  that  Phidias,  who  was  both  a 
painter  and  sculptor,  was  assisted  by  Pandsenus  in 
colouring  the  statue  of  Jupiter  at.  Olympia.  From 
Herodotus,  we  learn  that  the  polished  marble  walls  of 
the  temples  were  generally  coloured.    In  Assyria  and 
Etruria  colour  was  an  essential  part  of  architectur.il 
decoration,  and  effective  use  of  it  was  made  in  the 
Christian  churches  in  mediseval  Euiope.    A  revival  in 
architectural  taste  lias  occurred  in  thQse  countries  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  centur}-,  and  of  late  years 
polychromatic  decoration  of  both  public  and  private 
Ijuildirigs  was  becoming  more  frequent.  Coloured  glass' 
windows  in  places  of  worship  where  the  internal  .sur- 
face of  the  walls  was  whit^  were  most  desirable.  The 
atfempc  to  produce  pictures  on  glass  rarely.sueceeded, 
and  seldom  produced  anything  more  than  an  imitation 
of  a  picture,  and  not  of  natural  objects.    It  would  be 
better  to  expend  the  money  wasted  on  pictures  on  glass 
in  painting  the  vi-alls  of  the  buildings.    After  some 
observations  on  the  subject  of    stained  glass.  Dr. 
Cameron  proceeded  to  describe  the  theory  of  colour. 
White  light,  when  passe'd  through  a  triangu'lar  prism 


ofglasB,  was  broken  up  into  seven  coloured  h'ghts. 
such  as  Were  observed  in  the  rainbow  ;  of  these  f<?i,ir 
were  capable  of  being  fiicther  decomposed  into  other 
colours,  and  three  could  not  be  further  affected.  The" 
three  indecomposable  colours,  were  red,  blue,  and 
yellow,  and  these  by  combipation  produced  the  remain- 
ing four  colon:  s  of  the  rainbow — blue  and  red  produc- 
ing ■violet  and  indigo  ;  red  and  yellow,  orange  ;  and 
yellow  and  blue,  green.    No  hard  and  sharp  Une  divi- 
ded the  prismatic  colours,  which  blended  into  each 
other  by  insensible  gradations.    \  WTien  white  light 
falls  upon  an  object,  and  is  reflected  from  it  in  its 
entirety,  the  object  appears  to  be  white .;  when  all  the 
light  is  absorbed,  the  object  appears  to  be  black  ;  when 
the  blue  and  yellow    lights  are  absorbed  and  the 
red  reflected,  the  object  is  coloured  red  ;  when  the  red 
and  blue  light  are  absorbed,  and  the  yellow  thrown 
back,  the  object  is  yellow  ;  and  a  blue  colour  is  pro- 
duced by  the  absorption  only  of  the  yellow  and  red. 
When  one  light  is  absorbed  and  two  reflected  a  variety 
of  colours  are  produced  by  the  admixture  of  the  re- 
flected lights  indifferent  proportions,blue  and  red  pro- 
ducing purple,  indigo,  violet,  magenta  ;  and  blue  and 
yellow  various  shades  of  green.     As  all  bodies  reflect 
and  absorb  a  portion  of  each  kind  of  light,  no  pigments 
exhibit  pure  colours  ;  but  the  more  abundantlv  thej 
reflect  a  particular  light,  simple  or  compound,  the 
more  valuable  they  are  as  pigments.     The  lecturer 
exhibited  several  pure  coloured  lights  by  means  o1 
electricity  acting  upon  various  gases  and  vapours,  and 
said  it  would  be  difficult  tio  produce  such  effects  bj 
pigments.     On  the  subject  of  the  harmonious  combi- 
nation of  colours  for  decorative  purposes.  Dr.  Ca- 
meron  spoke  at  considerable  length.     Some  per- 
sons   believed    that  all    combinations  of  colours 
found  in  nature  were  pleasing,  but  •with  equal  truth 
might  it  be  alfirmed  that  all  the  odours  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  were  agreeable  and  all  the  sounds 
uttered    by  animals  harmonious.      One  in  every 
750  persons  was  colour-blind,  and  coidd  not  discrimi- 
nate colours  ;  and  many  persons  with  a  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  enjoyment  derived  from  colour  were,  from 
mistaken  views  or  want  of  education,  fond  of  iubai  - 
monious  combinations  of  colour.    It  was  difficult  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of  harmony  in  colours,  as  it  was  to 
a  great  extent  a  matter  of  taste,  peculiar  to  nations 
and  individuals.    The  Arab.s  and  Hindus  had  a  true 
perception  of  the  hai  mony  and  proper  contrast  of 
colours,  and  in  this  respect  the  Italians  were  superior 
to  all  Europenu  peoples.    Tht^  colour  which,  added  to 
another,  produces  the  elements  of  white  light  in  called 
complcmoutary  ;  thus,  red  is  complementary  of  gre«ii, 
orange  of  blue,  violet  of  greenish-yellow,  and  indigo  oi: 
orange-yellow.    Coinplenieutary  colours  generally,  but 
not  -invariably,  form  agreeable  combinations.  With 
respect  to  the  application  of  pigments.  Dr.  C'-ameron 
recommended  simple  coloiu's  to   be  employed  r.s 
far  as  possible,   as   mixed   pigments  e^ldom  gave 
pure   colours,   and    were  liable  to  /ifiange.  Fast 
colours  are  most  necessary  in  tho  'jgnts  of  a  pictuie. 
The  durability  and   bright  colouring  of  Reubens' 
pictures  were  to  a  great  extent  due  to  tlie  use  of  a 
fully  charged  palette.    Only  one  white  colour — Chi- 
nese white,  a  preparation  of  zinc — was  perfect,  being 
unalterable  in  colour  by  time  or  foul  air  ;  but,  unfci- 
tunately,  it  could  not  be  effectively  used  except  in 
water  colours.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture.  Di'. 
Cameron  was  warmly  applauded.    A  collection  of  pig- 
ments which  were  used  to  illustrate  the  lecture  wer« 
supplied  by  Mr.  Stark,  of  Lower  Sackville-strest, 


TENDER  WORDS. 
.Soft,  tender  words  !  oh  scatter  them 

Along  your  earthly  way, 
As  you  would  strev,'  the  blossoms  fair 

Thait  beautuy  the  day  ! 

Along  tlie  well-trod  road  of  life. 
The  by-ways  and  the  street ; 

Amid  the  din,  and  rush,  and  roar 
Of  swiftly  passing  feet. 

Some  f.imishing  and  fainting  soul 
Will  gladly  piclc  them  up — 

Sweet,  cheering  words  may  turn  aside 
The  deep  and  bitter  cup, 

May  bring  to  that  pale  withered  cheek, 
Once  more  the  life  and  bloom  ; 

And  from  that  oye  so  lr,strele'<s 
Removo  the  vail  of  gloom. 

Soft,  tender  words  are  like  the  dew, 

And  like  the  summer  rain, 
That  as  a  benediction  falls. 

And  fallctli  not  in  vain. 

Their  music  soundeth  mi  thebresze. 

As  gleeful. as  the  birds.' 
Xheu  grudge  not,  pilgrim,  as  yoo  go, 

To  scatter  loving  words 
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CAPTAll-J  GLOVER'S  EXPEDITION, 
Cape  Coast,  Dec  IC. 

I  have  juat  returned  from  a  visit  to  Captain 
Qltver  s  force,  but  as  the  ship  by  wliich  I  have 
come  up  will  carry  on  thiSi  letter  I  have  no  time 
to  enttr  into  a  detailed  account  of  a  very  in- 
teresting and  somewhat  adventurous  little  trip, 
and  will  therefore  i-eserve  it  for  niy  next  letter. 
As  known,  the  actual  position  of  Glover's  force 
is  of  much  importance,  as  indicated  by  the  pro- 
bability or  otlierwise  of  Jiis  being  able  to  aft'ord 
us  assistance  in  the  march  [  upon  Coomassie.  I 
shall  brietiy  sum  ujj  the  results  of  my  ^asit. 
Captain  Glover  and  the  handful  of  officers  under 
him  have  been  working  very  hard,  but  in  spite 
of  their  eftbrts  their  hopes  and  expectations  have 
btcn  frustrated  by  the  wretchedly  dilatoiy 
habits  of  the  natives.  Nothing — not  even  their 
respect  and  admiration  for  Glover — could  make 
them  hurry  on  their  movements.  Glover  had 
hoped  ere  this  to  have  been  well  on  his  way  to- 
wards Coomassie,  whereas  it  is  only  now  that 
the  Accra  contingent  are  arriving,  and  he  has 
the  work  of  putting  dowji  the  Ahourias  and  other 
tribes  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Yolta  before  him. 
The  Accras  were  kno\vn  at  the  time  I  was 
at  Addah  to  be  coming  in  rapidly,  and  it  was 
believed  that  all  would  be  up  in  two  or  three 
daj-s.  ALL  was  p»repared  for  the  attack  upon  the 
Ahoutias.  A  camp  of  5,000  men  was  formed  at 
Blappa,  40  miles  up  the  Volta  ;  another,  of  the 
same  strength,  was  being  formed  of  the  Accra 
men  at  Gravie,  10  miles  up  the  Yolta,  and  their 
forces  would  cross  simultaneously  and  sweep  the 
banks  of  the  Yolta,  the  Creppoes,  a  peojjle  liv- 
ing beyond,  co-operating  with  them.  Anothei 
force  will  cross  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
will  march  along  the  spit  between  the  lagoon  and 
the  sea  as  far  as  Quittah.  The  movements  will 
be  commenced  in  tliree  or  four  days  from  the 
present  time,  and  the  force  is  so  strong  that  they 
will  make  very  short  work  of  the  Ahourias.  As 
soon  as  the  operationg  are  over,  or  as  soon  as  the 
natives  get  over  the  feasting  and  jollity  with 
which  their  victory  will  be  celebrated,  the 
force,  together  witli  11,000  Akims  now  assembled 
at  Zanldtta,  will  march  upon  Coomassie.  Sir 
Garnet  \Yolseley  has  requested  Captain  Glover 
to  cross  the  Prah  on  the  15th  of  next  month, 
that  being  the  day  upon  which  our  advance  will 
be  made  from  Prahsu.  If  anj'  possible  exer- 
tion upon  the  part  of  Captain  Glover  and 
his  otiicers  can  place  his  army  at  the  indi- 
cated spot  by  the  day  mentioned  it  will  be 
there,  but  in  dealing  with  a  native  army  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  calculations  as  to  the 
time  in  which  any  movement  can  be  carried  out. 
Fickle,  touchy,  hot-tempered,  and  self-impor- 
tant, both  chiefs  and  people  require  delicate 
treatment.  Captain  Glover  has  no  means  of  co- 
ercion ;  he  must  at  once  command  and  humour, 
and,  ill  the  event  of  Captain  Glover's  insisting 
■upon  their  marching  at  once  after  defeating  the 
Ahourias,  instead  of  allowing  a  week  for  triumph 
*nd  feastings,  thej'  are  perfectly  capable  of 
breaking  up  the  camp  and  disi^ersing  every  man 
\q  his  home.  Consequently,  although  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Glover  may  be  at  the  indicated  sjjot 
on  the  loth  January,  it  is  also  quite  possible 
lhat  he  may  not  be  within  lifty  or  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  place,  and  in  that  case  we  shall  onlj- 
fcave  ourselves  to  rely  upon  again.  The  "Cape 
mail,  expected  upon  the  day  after  I  started  for 
Addah,  only  arrived  and  left  again  yesterday, 
and  my  short  letter,  written  before  starting,  will 
tucrrfore  have  failed  bringing  the  latest  intelli- 
gence. With  the  exception,  howevei-,  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  white  troops,ithere  has  been  no  event 
A  impoitance  since  1  left.  The  Engineers  were 
landed ,  and  part  proceeded  at  once  to  the  front 

The  telegraphic  party  commenced  their  work 
of  lajTJig-  or,  rather,  erecting^  a  wire,  which  will 
be  carried  to  Coomassie.  The  infantry  not  bemg 
required  at  present  were  sent  off  for  a  fortnight's 


cruise,  and  will  return  in  time  to  land  on  the  1st 
January.  Only  400  will  land  each  day,  tlie  huts 
erected  at  the  variou;  camps  being  only  sulUcieni 
ii.>  aoo^Hiiui idaie  tUiit  ijauU.ier.  On  tiii.-,"  i4th  ail 
will  be  con •;ent''ated 'upon  the  Prah  in  rcadine.-:s 
for  the  .'stai't  T^g.U^s,y.  In  my  last  letter  I  said 
that  at  the  time  I  was  writing  our  troops  were 
upon  the  Prah,  and  that  turned  out  to  be  cor- 
rect. We  have  .even  crossed  and  brought  back  a 
canoe  from  the  other  side,  and  have  ascertained 
that  ttie  retr^t  of  the  Asliantees  v,as  not  ai-- 
rested  when  they  gained  their  own  soil.  The 
number  of  dead  coinpletely'taLnting  the  p,ir  along 
the  whole  line  of  retreat  from  Fazoo  to  the  river, 
testified  how  terrible  was  the  state  of  the 
Ashantee  force.  J^ew-made  graves  were  every- 
vfhere  to  be  seen,  and  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Pr^.h  were  six  and  twenty  dead  bodies.  Large 
numbers  of  roughly-made  litters  were  found  b\ 
the  roadside  and  at  the  river  bank,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  retreating 
force  was  scourged  by  sickness  and  famine,  and 
that  the  number  who  died  from  the  effects  of 
their  wounds  in  the  various  skirmishes  must  have 
been  very  large.  Our  battle,  in  fact,  is  aheady 
half  won,  and  although  a  month's  rest  and  the 
addition  of  lai-ge  reinforcements  will  no  doiibt 
renew  their  courage  and  enable  them  to  show  a 
determined  front,  it  is  very  probable  that  we 
may  he  able  to  accompli,"3h  ii  considerable  portion 
of  our  inarch  without  re.jistance,  and  that  the 
great  battle  of  the  war  will  be  fought  oat  upon 
the  Adansee  Hills.  I  find  that  the  42nd  are  to 
follow  the  Rifles  and  '^3rd,  The  reinforcement 
would  be  a  welcome  one,  although  as  ailairs  have 
tv;i'ncd  out  it  is  probabk  that  they  will  not  be 
;  ni  L  ( (.1  At  the  time  Sir  Garnet  wrote  for 
ii  '■rj.uiiai  troops,  immediatelj"  after  the  Eimma 
t'jlii.  tlie  position  was  a  very  different  one  from 
tli..t  which  it  has  now  as.simied.  Then  an  army 
of  20,U0O  men  were  encamped  within  twelve  miles 
of  this- place.  Sir  (^rnet  had  learned  that  no 
dependence  whatever  was  to  be  placed  on  our  na- 
tive allies,  and  had  at  his  disposal  only  a  body  of 
a  couple  of  hundred  marines  and  seamen.  With 
these  he  could  not  venture  upon  an  attack  upon 
the  Ashantee  foice  in  the  bush,  and  could 
scarcely  have  even  hoped  for  the  success  which 
has  actually  attended  his  very  able  coinljinations 
to  force  them- to  withdraw  from  the  Fantee  terri- 
tory. Thus  at  the  time  he  wrote  it  was  very  pro- 
bable tliat  he  would  have  to  attack  the  Aslianfcee 
army  here  with  his  English  troops,  and  in  that 
case  he  could  not  have  expected  to  drive  them 
behind  the  Prah  with  a  loss  of  less  than  500  or 
600  men  down  with  wounds  and  fever.  In  that 
case,  with  one  out  of  the  two  wliite  battalions 
hois  de  co-ntbat,  he  would  not  have  been  in  a 
position  to  invade  the  enemy's  territory.  Tlius 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  larger  force 
than  that  for  which  lie  had  origiiially  asked,  I 
think  that  it  is  possible  that  the  42nd  will  not  be 
landed  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  white  regi- 
ments, but  will  be  kept  in  reserve  on  board 
ship.  As  we  shall  have  the  telegraph  with  us 
they  can  be  ordered  up  at  once,  if  required,  in 
case  the  resistance  should  be  more  vigorous  than 
is  at  present  anticipated,  or  m  the  unlikely  event 
of  large  laimbers  of  men  going  down  from  fever. 
But  it  is  certainly  undesirable  to  expose  a  larger 
number  of  white  troops  than  necessary  to  the 
influences  of  this  aboiiiimxble  climate.  This 
would,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  disappointment  to 
the  otticers  and  men  of  flie  42nd,  but  Sir  Garnet 
is  too  thoughtful  a  commander  to  allow  this 
consideration  to  influence  him  in  a  mattev  so 
important  as  the  health  of  700  soldiers..  Tlie 
following  otticers,  who  are  invalided  home,  left 
in  the  Amethyst  for  Ascension,  thence  by  Cape 
mail  to  England  : — Major  Lazenby,  Captain 
Thompson,  Captain  Gordon,  Lieutenant  Towns- 
hend.  Lieutenant  Patchett,  and  Captain  Crease 
— a  formidable  list  for  one  vessel  to  take.  By 
the  way,  I  see  that  Captain  Crease's  name  was 
in  the  accounts  of  the  fights  at  ELmina,  where 
he  commanded  the  INIarincs,  transformed  into 
Captain  Crean  ;  Major  Home  has  become  simi- 


larly ilajor  Home.  I  should  be  glad  to  hare 
this  corrected,  as  I  should  be  sorry  tliat  two  of 
the  most  hard-woiking  aiid  able  of  the  ofucera 
nere  .ali^juid  'ue  deprived ol  ihe  vxcUii  due  tolhejj. 
The  Control  are  se.'iding  up  large  cjuantitie.?  ci 
stores  by  the  native  allies,  and  female  carrieri 
of  wliom  we  have  now  a  large  number  at  work. 
Road-making,  too,  is  progressing  favourably. 
The  path  has  already  been  widened  as  far  as  the 
Prah,  and  the  labourers  are  now  at  work  levelling 
it.  1  hope  that  all  will  be  ready  by  the  time  the 
detachments  of  white  tro.jp.?  come  along, 
weather  is  still  somewhat  unsettled. 
a  huriicane  of  wind  and  l  ain  three  days 
since.  As  the  post  is  now  just  closing  I  must 
stop  writing  ;  and,  indeed,  just  at  present  ther< 
is  but  little  real  news  to  send.  In  my  next  I  shall 
give  a  detailed  account  of  my  visit  to  Glover's 
army. 


nvnt 
The 
had 


A  WORD  OX  VESUVIUS. 

PrufeisurPalmierijfrom  his  Observatory  withia 
the  shadow  of  Rocca  del  Polo,  has  announced  an 
imminent  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  The  famous 
volcano  woke  up  last  week,  when  the  dread  pre- 
monitions which  have  affrighted  men  since  per- 
haps ''the  hrst  syllable  ^f  recorded  time  '  dis- 
covered themselves.  The  geognosist  who  has 
acted  on  the  present  occasion  as  scientific  fugle- 
mati  to  the  coming  performance  of  Vesuvius, 
anticipates  a  disrui-bance  withia  a  few  days 
Such- mutterings  and  rumblings,  such  ominous 
submontane  threatenings  and  angry  belchings  ot 
smoke  and  flame,  as  the  volcano  has  of  late  been 
uttering,  mean  something,  probably  ;  and  as  the 
Professor  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  studying  th& 
phenomena  of  the  great  southern  cone,  there 
may  be  something  in  his  vaticination.  No 
natural  spectacle  in  the  Old  World  compares 
for  terrible  sublimity  with  that  of  Vesuvius  in 
action,  and  as  the  siglit  occurs  only  at  far  inter 
vais,  we  may  conciuUe  that  the  statement  of  the 
Italian  physicist  has  excited  no  small  commo- 
lion.  The  burning  mountain  .still  remains  a 
mystery.  Hiiman  lore  has  not  penetrated 
to  the  awful  sources  from  which  its  flam- 
ing foantain  si:)rings.  The  scared  people 
of"  antiquity  who  deemed  Etna  the  mouth 
of  the  Pj-rii>hlegethon  were  scarcely  more 
speculative  than  the  enlightened  savarn 
of  modern  times  with  regard  to  the  m.ain  ques- 
tion of  volcanic  origin  and  locality.  Tnis  is  no* 
the  fatilt  of  modern  times.  It  was  reserved  tof 
our  clay  to  siipply  the  enthusiastic  individual 
who  has  built  him  a  house  under  the  crater  fo» 
the  close  and  continual  observance  of  his  grin* 
wigantic  subject.  Nature  cannot  steal  a  marcb 
upon  us  in  the  storm  below  or  in  the  star  above 
We  have  set  w.atciimeii  tipon  the  ucean  and  spie< 
upon  the  earth.  Hardly  any  force  can  hide  its 
operations  from  us  ;  and,  if  Professor  Palmien 
will  have  truly  foretold  an  outbreak  of  Vesuvius^ 
he  will  ha-e  penetrated  one  more  huge  secret  ii. 
the  boundless  arcana  of  the  Universe. 

Not  all  our  readers  may  be  aware  of  the  long 
and  troubled  history  of  the  Campardan  Moun- 
tain now  brought  before  the  public  by  the  hyp- 
sometric prophecy  of  the  vigilant  Palmieri  The 
great  cone,  which  rises  '  four  thousand 
feet  above  the  ancient  classic  plain, 
and  shows  blue,  sloping,  and  peaceful  to 
manners  gazing  from  their  decks  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  t^n  miles  distant,  was  first  heard  of 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  in  '79  a.  d. 
the  first  recorded  eraption  took  place.  Pre- 
viously to  that  time,  if  .  we  may  credit 
Vitruvius  and  Strabo,  it  looked  more  like 
an  extinct  crater  than  a  Solfatara 
Nearly  twenty  years  before  there  had  occurred 
a  fearful  earthquake,  which  was  a  sort  of  warn- 
ing and  precursor  of  the  still  more  ghastly  catas- 
trophe to  follow.  The  earth  was  shaken  over  a 
wide  extent,  the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  were  much  shattered,  and  even  in  pleu- 
sant  Baite  fashionable  invalids  frequentmg  t'nesd 
baths  trembled  at  the  con-vulsion  going  on  be- 
neath their  feet.-and  wished  themselves  safely 
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back  at  Rome.  .But  tjie  feiEPJological  disturb-  | 
ance,  though  it  did  not  end  at  once,  iniiicted  it  s  ' 
worst  at  the  outset.  It  contmued,  hoTvever,  at 
intervals  till  tlie  memorable  year  '79,  ■svlien 
shocks  became  more  violent  and  befel  in  greatcr 
mimber.  Before  this  "N'esin  iuti  was  not  sus- 
pected to  be  a  olcano.  Its  sides  vrere  covered 
with  vines  which  furnished  a  famous  wine;  shep- 
herds tended  their  flocks  on  fair  pastures  around 
its  base  of  thirty  miles,  the  plain  it  dominated 
was  thickly  dotted  with  ^•illa2es  and  farms.  Its 
aiicieiit  crater,  being  to  all  appearance  extin- 
guished, was  filled  with  wa+er,  and  burrowed  in 
the  lip  of  the  pit  was  a  cavern  -Rhich  the 
rebel  chief  Spartacus  held  as  his  strong- 
hold. Sunny  and  calm  looked  the  green- 
mantled  mountain  on  August  2J:th,  70-  There 
had  been  faint  symptoms  of  unrest  before, 
bat  these  teemed  lulled  on  that  fatal 
day.  Suddenly,  about  noon,  labourers  in  the 
tields,  travellers  on  the  ro.ids,  gentlemen  hurry- 
ing  to  the  theatre  a  i  Pompeii,  artizans  and  shop- 
keepers looking  from  their  doors  in  the  doomed 
eister  city,  beheld  the  head  of  ^'c3^r, ius  -vrapt  in 
a  rising  cloud,  huge  and  awful,  with  vast 
tjngues  of  lire  shooting  luridly  through  its  dense 
blackness.  This  apparition  grew  and  swelled  till 
it  blurred  the  face  of  heaven,  ^nd  spread  Tike  a 
thick  veil  between  the  world  and  the  ;un,  Then, 
tiemendous  detonations  burst  from  the  entrails 
of  the  mountain,  which  shot  forth  i!ninen:;e  dis- 
chargee of  mingled  ashes,  stoiies,  and  pumice. 
The  light  scori.^  and  immense  volumes  o,f  im- 
palpable dust  jprcad  abro:idupon  the*  smoke  and 
•"■apour  and  rolled  upon  the  air  and  the  brce2s 
which  bore  them  fiir  o\-er  the  face  of  the  land, 
upon  wliichthey  foil  in  masses,  ever  increasing, 
-hoking,  blinding,  red  hot.  The  miracle  of  fire 
rained  from  heaven  was  repe.ated.  Pompeii, 
Hercuianoum,  and  fetabioe  were  destroyed 
liko  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  and  not 
till  sixteen  centuries  afterwards  were  they 
disentombed,  to  illuetrate  the  correspondence  of 
Pliny  irith  Tici+u.?,  ,ind  to  bear  ghostly  witness 
to  one  of  the  nnghtiest  tragedies  ths  world  has 
known.  It  is  singular  that ,  on  this  occasion,  no 
l.iva  was  ejected.  The  first  discharL'e  of  this 
matter  occurred  in  J  OGG — the  year  of  Clontarf. 
Since  then,  Ye.suviv-E-  has  been  an  active  volcano  ; 
about  sixty  great  and  hundreds  of  small  eruptions 
.having  taken  place.  The  eruption  of  472  was  so 
violent  that  Constantinople'  was  alarmed  b\- 
ehowers  of  ashes  which  fell  and  were  carried  that 
immense  distance.  In  16--SI  the  villages  up  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  M-ere  covered  with  lava  and 
tf>rrents  of  boiling  water  were  discharged.  In 
August,  1799,  (dates  which  have  a  coincidence 
with  ths  first  eruption),  a  terrible  explosion  took 
place.  Enormous  white  clouds  rose  two  miles 
above  the  crater,';  followed  by  columns  of  fire, 
which  reached  aai  tqual  altitude  ;  while  showers 
of  ftones,  ashes,  scori;e,  and  lava  -^eie  thrown  to 
a  vast  height.  One  mass  of  rock  ejectecf  wa?, 
over  100  feet  in  circumference,  and  17  feet  in 
breadth.  Fifteen  years  later,  the  to^vn  of  Torre 
del  Greco  was  destroyed.  Another  frightful  con- 
vulsion occurred  in  1822.  In  May,  1855, 
an  alarming  and  destructive  eruption 
took  place,  and  was  followed  by  the  stiU 
more  remarkable  disturbance  of  1872,  the  ap- 
palmg  grandeur  and  destructive  consequences 
ot  which  were  graphically  painted  at  the  time. 
•Should  the  eruption  now  joredicted  befal,  it  will 
.■idd  janother  to  ths  .  long  list  of  Yesiivian  va- 
garies. 

Tt  IS  as  well  to  repeat  here  the  remark  that  no- 
thing definite  or  assured  is  known  regarding  the 
..auses  and  motive  powers  oi  these  tremendous 
|i!ionoinena.  We  may  take  it,  however,  in  a 
gouoi  Ml  way  that  thev  are  very  necessary  evils, 
.'iiicar.oosdre  to  the  earth  what  a  few  boils  more 
.>j-  luss  arc  co-a  hnmsin  being.  They  caixy  otf 
'liu  liuuiours  which,  retained  in  the  system, 
w..iild  produce  isitinite  mischief.  Could  we  stop 
tiiest!  safety-valves,  for  ever  flaming  and  bfilow- 
ing  upon  every  limb  of  our  globe,  the  planet 
would  literally   "  bust  up,"  and  we  with  it. 


A^esuvius  and  its  fellows  are  uncomfor-  1 
table  evidences  of  an  internal  geological 
condition  by  no  means  pleasant  to 
think  upon.  To  know,  or  he  told  tipon  the  au- 
thority of  people  who  profess  to  know,  that  only 
a  thin  crust  of  solid  matter  separates  us  from  a. 
.sea  of  molten  fire,  an  aqua-igneous-iequefac- 
tion"  thousands  of  miles  5eep  and,  and  thousands 
of  times  hotter  than  our  furnaces,  is  not  the  hap- 
piest knowledge.  We  ha^e,  hofvever,  cause  to 
be  thanktul  that  our  lines  are  cast.,  in  Europe, 
where  we  have  not  the  lively. Vnt  disconcerting 
ariet^,-  of  earthquakes,  and  eruptiiDiis  enjoyed  by 
the  residents  of  other  climes.  Our  Vesuvius, 
our  Etna  and  Stromboli,  are'efiective  in  a  small 
way,  but  they  shrunk  uito  insignificance  beside 
the  volcanes  de  aqua  y  de  fuego  of  the  M'estem 
Hemisphere.  There  is  Carguairazo,  in  Chimbo- 
razo,  19,CijO  feet  high,  which  fell  in  a  couple  of 
hundred  j  ears  ago  an-d  covered  the  country  for 
fifty  square  miles  ■\^ith  mud  and  fish.  Monarch 
of  ?1\  spitfire  summits.  There  is  Jlona  Loa,  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  whose  crater  would  I 
Ewnllow  the  craters  of  all  our  Eurojiean 
volcanoes,  and  which  when  it  is  troubled  covers 
tiic  Pacific  with  its  vomit.  Tlie  subject  is  an 
interesting  one,  and  though  it  may  be  ugly  for 
science,  still,  for  the  sake  of  the  many  interests 
^ikely  to  be  damaged  by  a  Tesu\  ian  agitation  on 
an  extensive  scale,  we  hope  Professor  Palmieri's 
predic^'ion  may  be  falsifi.ed. 

DP~r;RA^'E.=:  ' 
Prjbert  J  Graver  rested  from  his  labours  m.anj- 
years  since,  but  he  yet  lives  in  the  memories  and 
aflections  of  thousands  of  thos6  whoso  success  m 
inedicine  ar  mainly  due  totho  great  clinical  school 
^\-hich  he  established  in  Dublin,  and  ivhich  con- 
ferred such  inestimable  benefits  on  mankind.  Sir 
V''m.  Wilde,  v^-hose  love  of  country  and  desire  to 
commemorate  the  'iftues  and  talents  of 
his  .  f eliow-couiitrymen  are  well  known,  has 
originated  a  memorial  of  the  great  master, 
^'.'hieh  is  to  take  the  form  of  a  statue,  and 
will  be  placed  m  the  Hall  of  the  College 
of  Phvsioianr.,  and  to  which  everf  leading 
physician  in  Dublin  has  most  generously  sub- 
scribed, some  fifty,  some  twenty,  some  ten 
pounds,  to  mark  their  respect  for  the  man  and 
their  estimate  of  his  invaluable  labours.  Grac  es 
eiitered  on  his  career  with  all  ths  ad\'antages  de- 
ri-'  cd  from  birth,  connection,  social  position,  and 
ample  means.  But  to  honest  labour  and  genius  | 
of  the  highest  ordei,  i!>d  not  to  the  incidental  I 
advantages  we  advert  to,  did  h«  o^rc  his  rapid 
rise,  his  sustained  advan(«e  in  his  native  city,  and 
the  European  fame  he  won,  which  -will*  last  so 
long  as  medicine  is  cultivated  by  ci\-ilized  na- 
tions To  write  a  memoir  of  Graves  is  not  our 
intention.  V,  e  desire  only  to  call  attention  to 
the  movement  so  happily  cTiginated  by  Sir  Wm . 
Wilde,  and  so  nobly  responded  to  by  the  profes- 
.sion.  Yet  we  cannot  omit  to  record  the  fact 
that  to  Graves  is. due  the  sj'stematic  war  against 
''  walking  the  hospitals,'"  which,  originatinc|  with 
him  in'the  Meath  Hospital,  spr3ad  throughout 
the  Du'blii.i  School  till  the  school  itself  be- 
came famous  for  its  clinical  teaching, .  and  has; 
in  our  day,  culminated  m  the  now  almost  'uni- 
versal adoption  ot  clinical  examinations 
for  all  medical  degrees  as  well  as  cli- 
nical instruction  for  all  medical  stiidents. 
Grave;  commenced  tlie  •clinical  system 
at  the  Meath.  Tlie  puj^ils  who  took  oxlvantagc 
of  ths  new  mode  of  teaching  disease  by  observa- 
tion and|  bedside  lectures  were,  for  a  long  time 
few,  for  it  was  an  innovation^;  but,  if  we  mistake 
not,  Wm.  Stokes  was  one  of  the  few  who  drank 
in  tli^  words  of  wisdom  uttered  m  the  very  pre- 
sence of  the  disease  whose  nature,  symptoms,  and 
treritment  it  v,-;is  the  object  of  tlie  great  teaciier 
to  elucidate  by  practical  lessons  ;  and  in  the 
honoured  career  of  the  "  pupil"  and  in  the  im- 
mortal fame  ofythe  master  the  public  have  an  j 
illustration  of  the  difference  between  theory  in  the 
lecture  hall  and  observation  at  the  bedside.  To 
commemorate  such  a  man  as  Graves  is  a  duty  and 


alabour  of  love'to^everyfstudentjof  naturejwho  car 
appreciate  the  lustre  Graves  shed  upon-  our 
country,  and  the  benefits  he  bestowed  on  tha 
noble  profession  whose  glory  it  is  to  alleviate 
the  pangs  of  sufiering  humanity. 


.    THE  TRADES"  UNION  CONGRESS 

It  is  no  secret  that  while  the  great  mass  of  tha 
working  classes  are  satisfied  with  their  condition 
and  nc»t  anxious  for  additional  legislation  on 
their  behalf,  there  are  a  number  of  m.en  only 
nominally  belonging  to  their  class  who  are  in- 
flamed with  Parliamentary  aspirations.  •  We  are 
informed  that  the  Congress  which  meets  at 
Sheflield'%o-day  will  be  to  a  large  extent  com- 
posed of  these  aspirants  for  Parliamentary  ho- 
nours. The  sums  realised  for  election  purposes 
are  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  of 
leaders  who  wish  to  be  candidates,  and  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  Congress  will  endeavour  to 
levy  a  tax  on  the  whole  of  the  unions  for  the 
purpose  of  swelling  the  election  fund  to  the 
desired  proportions.  We  very  much  mistako 
the  opinions  of  the  English  working  men  if  thej. 
will  submit,  even  at  the  dictation  of  their  loud- 
est and  most  eloquent  leaders,  to  the  payment 
of  any  such  impost. 

RAILWAY  llANAGEMENT. 

We  strongly  advise  railway  boards  to  recon* 
aider  their  notions  of  competition.  Competition 
there  is  beyond  question,  and  it  can  only  be 
met  m  this  trade  by  the  maintenance  of 
good  service  ;  but  the  mistake  of  directors  con- 
sists in  their  identifying  good  service  exclusively 
with  unsurpassed  speed.  They  frame  their  time 
tables  to  show  that  no  other  line  runs  quicke? 
trains  than  their  own,  and  they  submit  to  the 
consequences  m  the  shape  of  unpunctuality  and 
risk  T^'ith  the  inq'jression  apparently  that  tha 
public  will  be  equally  submissive.  We  are  con- 
■'  inced  they  are  in  the  wrong.  The  trains  are 
unpunctual.  In  other  words,  the  engagements  o£ 
the  companies  with  respect  to  time  are  not  kept. 
When  the.y  are  kept,  it  is  at  the  passengers'  peril, 
and  the  wisest  course  would  be  to  avert  disap- 
pointment and  danger  together  by  regulations 
more  in  conformity  with  facts.  Cannot  a  railwa3> 
board  bs  found  with  sufficient  courage  to  try  a 
different  system  ?  Suppose  some  company  wer^ 
to  direct  its  chief  attention,  not  to  mere  speed, 
but  to  punctuality  and  safety,  and  provide  fo!! 
the  sale  of  its  tickets  on  easy  and  convenient 
terms,  would  these  advantages  be  disregarded  bj 
the  public  in  comparison  with  a  slight  sacrifice  oi 
time  ?  Wo  do  not  think  so,  and  we  believe  the 
first  experiment  would  quickly  establish  the 
sotmdness  of  our  views  by  bringing  profit  instead 
of  loss  to  the  company  which  tried  it. 

THE  NEW  SPANISH  MINISTRY. 
The  professed  intentions  of  the  new  ministry 
in  Spain  are  everything  that  could  be  desired, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  describe  their  re- 
lations 'vvith  the  country  is  almost  idyllic  inj  its 
happy  innocence  and  confidence.  The  whole 
nation,  says  the  jfinister  oi  tiie  Interior  with 
joyful  presentiments,  oflers  a  greeting  to  the 
new  Government ,  -v^  hich  has  come  to  unite  the 
country,  re-establish  order,  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  tlie  territory,  raise  the  national  -credit, 
improve  the  morility  of  tlie  administration,  and 
protect  all  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights. 
The'  aims  of  the  othei""  marshals  are  almost  i-h^ 
same.  We  shall  be  deliglited  to  find  these  twin 
Go^'eriiM'ients  running  a  neck  and  neck  race  tot 
wards  constitutional  freedom,  peace,  and  uni- 
versal happiness,  and  although  tlie  Spanish  Mar- 
shal is  handicapped  with  an  insm-rection  and  an 
inA  asion,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  French 
Marshal  is  weighted  with  an  enormous  National 
Debt  newly  iiripused,  and  witlia  considerably  dis- 
tracted Assembly,  which -has  jii.st  defeated  his 
iiiiiiisters.  We  heaitily  wi.sh  thoiu  both  success, 
however,  and  shall  be  glad  tu  hear  of  no  more 
coups  d'etat  or  other  political  surprises  for  soma 
time  to  come. 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 


Po»K  CciTLSTS.-rCut  the  rem&iiiB  of  cold  roast  loin 
of  pork  into  elices,  trim  oflf  most  of  the  fat,  and  chop 
two  onions  ;  put  one  ounce  of  butter  in  a  stewpan,  lay 
in  the  cutlet  and  sliced  onions,  and  fry  a  nice  brown  ; 
then  add  half  a  pint  of  gravy,  blended  with  a  dessert- 
spoonful  of  flour,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  a  tea- 
tpoonful  of  vinegar  on  mus'^ard  ;  simmer  for  five  or 
seven  minutes,  and  serve. 

BoiLKD  AVhiting. — Cleanse  the  fish,  but  do  not  skin 
them  ;  lay  them  in  a  fish  kettle  with  enough  cold 
water  to  cover  them,  allowing  ^  lb.  salt  to  a  gallon 
ef  ivater.*  Bring  them  gradually  to  a  boil  and  simmer 
very  gently  for  about  five  minutes,  or  rather  more  if 
tbe  fish  be  large.  Dish  them  on  a  hot  jfe,pkin,  and 
garnish  with  tufts  of  parsley.  Serve  with  anchovy  or 
uiper  sauce  and  plain  melted  butter. 

Feibd  Whwing. — Take  ofi"  the  skin,  clean,  and  tho- 
roughly wipe  the  fish  from  all  moisture.  Fasten  the 
UO  in  the  mouth  by  means  of  a  small  skewer,  brush 
the  fitih  <*^er  with  egg,  dredge  with  a  little  flour,  and 
I  over  with  breadcrumbs.  Fry  them  in  hot  lard  of  a 
Bice  colour,  and  serve  them  on  a  napkin  garnished 
with  iried  parsley.    Serve  with  shrimp  sauce. 

Sweet  Sauck  von  Puddings. — Alake  half  a  pint  of 
■Mflted  butter,  stir  in  three  heaped  teaspoonfuls  of 
jouaded  sugar,  add  a  little  grated  lemon-rind,  nutmeg 
•r  pounded  cinnemou.  Previous  tojmaking  the  melted 
butter  the  milk  can  be  flavoured  with  bitter  almonds 
by  infusing  about  half  a  dozen  of  them  in  it  for  half 
in  hour ;  the  milk  should  be  strained  before  it  is  added 
to  the  other  ingredients.  This  simple  sauce  may  be 
«?rTed  for  children  with  rice,  butter  or  bread  pud- 

FOTIED  Ham. — Cut  some  slices  fi-om  the  remains  of 
3.  cold  ham,  mince  them  small,  and  to  every  2  lbs.  of 
lean  allow  ^  lb.  of  fat.  Pound  the  ham  in  a  mortar  to 
a  fine  paste  with  the  fat,  gradually  add  1  teaspoonf ul 
i':f  pounded  mace,  A  teaspoouful  of  allspice,  |  nutmeg, 
*Eid  pepper  to  taste  ;  and  be  very  particular  that  .all 
the  ingredients  are  well  mixed  and  the  spices  well 
f'Ounded.  Press  the  mixture  into  potting  pois,  pour 
o\  ex  clarified  butter,  and  keep  in  a  cool  place.  Sand- 
wiches can  he.  made  of  the  above. 
"  ^ROILED  Mushrooms. — Cleanse  the  mushrooms  by 
vipiog  them  with  a  piece  of  flannel  and  a  little  salt  ; 
cut  ofi'  a  portion  of  the  stalk  and  peel  the  tops  ;  broil 
them  over  a  clean  fire,  turning  them  once,  and  aiTange 
them  on  a  very  hot  dish.  Put  a  small  piece  of  butter 
cn  each  mushroom,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
squeeze  over  them  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice.  Place 
the  dish  before  the  fire,  and  when  the  butter  is  melted 
serve  very  hot  and  ciuickly.  Moderate-sized  flaps  are 
better  suited  to  this  mode  of  cooking  than  the  but- 
tons :  the  latter  are  better  in  stews. 

C>LtRT.— This  vegetable  is  usually  served  with 
cheese,  and  is  then  eaten  in  its  raw  state.  Let  the  leaves 
be  washed  free  from  dirt,  all  the  decayed  and  outside 
lea\  es  being  cut  off,  preserving  as  much  of  the  stalk  as 
possible,  and  all  specks  or  blemishes  being  carefully 
removed.  Should  the  (jgjel-y  be  large,  divide  it  length- 
irise  into  quarteis,  and  "place  it  root  downwards  in  a 
celery  glass,  which  should  be  rather  more  than  half 
611ed  with  watei-.  The  top  leaves  may.  be  curled  by 
ihredding  them  in  narrow  strips  with  the  point  of  a 
olean  skewer,  at  a  distance  of  about  four  inches  from 
ihe  top. 

Ji  Stewed  Beef  with  Oysters. — Cut  steaks  rather  thick 
Irom  cold  ribs  or  sirloin  of  beef,  brown  them  lightly  in 
«  stewpan  with  two  ounces  of  butter  and  a  little 
water,  add  half  a  pint  of  watei',  an  onion  sliced,  pepper 
arid  salt  ;  cover  the  stewpan  closely,  and  let  it  simmer 
very  gently  for  half  au  hour,  then  mix  a  tablespoonf ul 
pf  flour  smoothly  with  a  little  of  the  liquor,  add  half  a 
glass  of  port  wine  and  a  dozen  (or  more)  of  oysters, 
their  liquor  having  been  previously  strained  and  put 
into  the  stewpan  ;  stir  till  the  oysters  plump  and  serve. 
It  »hould  uot  boil  after  the  oysters  are  added,  or  they 
nill  harden.  ' 

Oi-T.UL  Sour.— Cut  up  two  ox-tails,  separating 
tbi  m  at  the  joints,  mash  them  and,  put  them  into  a 
itiwpan  vrith  two  ounces  of  butter  :  put  in  half  a 
pint  of  water,  and  stir  them  over  a  bharp  fire  till  the 
juiffffc  are  drawu.  i  ill^up  the  saucepan  with  about 
thrM  quarts  of  water,  and  when  boiling  add  a  table- 
sceonml  ot  talt,  skim  well,  add  three  fuiull  carrots, 
k'vo  tuniips,  thii's  Onioni,  one  leek,  one  bunch  of 
lavoun/  herbs,  one  b;;3--leaf,  twelve  whole  peppercornf , 
md  3  ffew  flovcf,  and  cinimer  very  gently  for  four 
Lcurs,  cr  until  the  t  ills  are  tender  ;  take  *tbem  out, 
skiic  aid  strain  the  &oup,  thicken  with  flour  rolled  in 
c-utter,  and  fiavour  with  k^chnp  and  port  vrine.  Put 
pack  t^e  tails,  simiaer  for  five  minutes,  and  serve. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 

ViuEs. — Maintain  the  mean  temperature  of  45  deg.' 
with  a  dry  atmosphere  in  houses  iu  which  Jate  grapes 
are  hanging.  Go  over  every  buuoh  frequently  and  re- 
move all  decaying  hemes.  Ventilate  on  tine  dry 
mornings  with  a  little  fire-heat,  and  keep  the  house 
close  when  the  weather  is  damp.  Proceed  with  the 
pruning  and  dressing  of  vines  in  succession-houses  as 
the  fruit  is  removed.  ■  Whore  the  foliage  ri]jened  ofi' 
clean  and  free  from  insects,  we  do  not  approve  of  the 
scraping  process  ;  but  where  spider  has  bean  detected 
remove  all  loose  bark,  wash  well  with  strong  soap  and 
wat^r,  paint  with  Gishurst  Compound,  8  oz.  to  the 
gallon,  and  sling  the  rods  in  a  horizontal  position. 
Remove  every  particle  of  old  mulching  and  loose  .soil, 
wash  or  paint  the  woodwork,  and  give  the  walls  a  cimt 
of  quicklime  with  a  little  sulphur  added.  Vines  about 
to  be  started  should  have  a  good  supjily  of  fermenting 
material  laid  out  on  the  outside  borders  at  lea.st  a  fort- 
night before  the  house  is  shut  up.  U.sc  shutters  or 
glazed  lights  for  throwing  off'  rain  or  snow  ;  water  the 
inside  borders  thoroughly  with  water  at  00  deg.,  and 
economise  fuel  by  the  free  use  of  fermenting  material 
inside  the  house.  Early  houses  will  now  require  great 
care ;  disbud  and  tie  down  before  the  shoots  touch  the 
glass.  When  stopping  our  vines  we  do  not  tie  our- 
selves to  any  given  number  of  eyes  beyond  the  bunch, 
but  extend  the  wood  sufficiently  to  insure  an  even 
supply  of  well-developed  foliage  all  over  the  hoiise. 
Remove  all  superfluous  bunches.  Avoid  over-cropping, 
and  keep  the  house  a  few  degrees  warmer  and  a  little 
drier  as  the  bunches  come  into  flower.  Do  not  allow 
the  fermenting  material  to  decline  at  this  critical 
stage.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  good  heap  of  oak 
leaves  and  another-  of  stable  dung,  in  the  reserve 
ground,  from  which  a  supply  may  be  drawn  as  in- 
quired. 

KiTCHKN  Gardicn.  —  With  the  advantage  of  un- 
usually fine  %veather  for  the  last  two  months,  all 
ground  operations  should  be  in  a  forward  state  ;  but 
when,  from  unavoidable  circumstances,  such  is  not  the 
case,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  turning  up  all  vacant 
spaces,  so  as  to  give  the  full  advantage  of  frost  in  ]iul- 
verisiug  the  soil  pi-evious  to  planting.  This  is  very 
necessary  on  strong  soils,  and,  if  neglected  now,  it  adds 
considerably  to  the  difficulty  of  planting  in  a  fickle 
season.  The  sowing  of  peas  should  be  completed  as 
soon  as  pSesible.  When  opportunity  serves,  now  is  a 
good  time  to  overlook  the  stock  of  stakes  rcfjuired  for 
peas,  beans,  &c.,  and,  when  necessai-y,  get  in  a  re- 
quisite supply  so  as  to  have  all  sharped  and  dressed, 
ready  for  use  when  required.  Continue  to  take  and 
place  under  cover  any  eanly  brocoli  which  may  be 
coming  into  use.  We  have  yet  a  good  supply  of  cauli- 
fiower  in  pits,  and  Snow's  winter  white  brocoli  is  also 
good  out-of-doors,  to  be  taken  in  as  soon  as  room  can 
be  had  for  it.  Cauliflowers  under  glasses  for  early 
summer  use  should  have  air  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions, either' by  raising  *he  glasses  on  the  .south  side, 
or  lifting  off' the  tops,  if  possible. 

In  the  forcing  department,  continue  to  keep  up  a 
good  supply  of  vegetables  usually  forced  and  in  request 
at  this  season.  French  beans  in  pots  should  be  put  in 
at  least  once  a  fortnight,  and  those  more  advanced  in 
growth  earthed  up,  keeping  the  plants  as  close  to  the 
glass  as  possible,  in  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  60 
deg.  Sow  celeiy  in  pans  for  first  early  crop.  Pre- 
pare beds  for  turnips,  early  horn  carrots,  cauliflowers, 
and  §os  lettuce,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the 
beds  are  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  seeds.  Tomatos 
in  seed  pots  may  be  pricked  ofi'  singly  in  three-inch 
pots,  in  rich  soil,  and  placed  in  a  warm  pit  or  house 
near  the  glass,  so  as  to  giow  the  plants  stout  and 
vigorous.  Potatoes  in  pots,  if  growing  freely,  should 
be  earthed  up  by  filling  the  pots  within  half-an-inch 
of  the  top  with  good  light  soil;  those  in  pits  or  frames 
will  require  carefu^  attention  as  to  ventUation  on  fa- 
vourable occasions,  and  must  be  well  protected  in  case 
of  frost.   , 

The  statue  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  iu  Holborn 
Circus,  was  unveUed  by  the  Lady  Mayoress  on  Jan.  9, 
in  the  presence  of  tlic  Prince  of  Wales.  Tlio,  ceremony 
was  very  simple. 

What  to  Pfat  i  ok. — Under  the  head  of  "  The 
Week  of  United  Prayer,  the  Jxccord  contains  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement,  signed  Anglicanus  " ;— - 
"  Would  it  Bot  be  adw.-abls  also  iu  this  to  plead  for 
the  Downif^ll  of  Rome  and  Mahomet,  the  Lifting 
up  of  .Jeru^alftm  aud  Judah,  and  the  Removal  of  the 
Veil  that  hides  the  Ten  lYibes  ?  These  events  in 
concurrence  will  b« 'ike  *  Life  frpm  the  dead  to  the 
world.'  " 

N  ■ 


FACETL^:. 


The  grea^  difiSculty  of  arguing  some  people  out  of  • 

thing  is  that  they  have  never  been  retsooe^  ihto  it. 

A  sure  drain  on  a  farm  is  a  heavy  mortgage  at  a  high 
rate  of  intere.st. 

A  disagreeable  ^d  of  education — To  be  brought 
by  a  policeman. 

The  way  to  find  the  best  watering-places  is  to  in- 
qiure  of  the  milkm^. 

A\'hich  is  the  hangtoan's  favourite  vegetable  I  Th< 
art-o'  choke. 

The  Indian  quesfSon — "  White  man  got  any  mm  ?" 
A  stern  duty — the  rudder's. 

An  enterprising  Edinburgh  tradesman  thus  advei" 
tises  his  goods  : 

"  Scots,  wha  hae  ■n-i'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots  wham  Bruce  lias  often  led, 
If  you  want  a  graceful  head, 

"  (;ang  to  Brown,  the  hatter  !" 

"One  thing,"  said  a  melancholy  old  toper,  "  wa» 
never  seen  a  '  coming  through  the  rye,'  and  that's  th« 
kind  o'  whiiikey  one  gets  now-a-dayjj." 

A  reporter,  in  descril>ing  an  accident  in  a  factory, 
speaks  of  a  man  as  "  fatally  cut  to  pieces."  It  is  lisually 
fatal  to  be  "  cut  to  pieces." 

An  escaped  convict  who  wants  employment  advertisei 
that  he  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the  "  hid« 
business." 

•'  You  talk  of  your  troubles,  but  yours  is  not  aa 
hard  a  i-ase  as  mine,"  aa  the  oy.ster  said  to  the  fisher- 
man. 

'  A  Texas  town  was  recently  visited  by  a  clergymaa 
for  a  first  time  in  its  history,  and  the  inhabitants, 
wishing  io  do  the  handsome  thing  by  him,  offered  tc 
get  up  a  horse  race  for  his  enttrtainment. 

A  girl  was  recently  invited  by  an  Advent  exhorter  to 
join  his  sect,  prepare  her  robe,  and  get  ready  to 
ascend.  "  I  can't  do  it,"  said  the  sensible  girl:  "  father 
and  mother  are  going  up,  and  somebody  must  stay 
down  here  to  see  to  the  cattle.  ' 

An  exasperated  water  commissioner  last  [week  chal- 
lenged a  militia  major  to  mortal  combat  with  scythes. 
That  seems  to  indicate  Scythian  valour  on  the  part  of 
the  water  commissioner. 

Lawyer  (to  witness)  :  "  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir, 
that  my  client  was  drunk  !"  Witnesses  :  I  won"* 
say  he  was  drunk,  but  I  do  say  that  hs 
couldn't  tell  what  time  it  was,  because  he  said  his 
watch  had  two  hands,  and  he  didn't  know  which  to 
believe  !" 

A  California  editor  bought  a  jackass.  His  rival, 
over  the  way,  characterised  the.afiair  as  the  most  re- 
markable instance  of  self-possession  he  had  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

"  You  are  beautiful,  and  I  adore  you,"  said  a  gentle- 
man to  the  belle  of  the  evening.  "  You  are  frightful, 
and  I  hate  you,"  was  the  response.  "  That's  right,' 
my  dear;  stick  to  the  truth,  and  don't  get  in  the  habit 
of  telling  complimentary  lies,  as  I  have.'' 

Mr.  Sergeant  Simmons,  a  member  of  Parhament, 
lately  rose  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  an-3 
solemnly  declared,  "  Mr.  Spciikcr,  I  cannot  keeptastiil 
here  and  keep  sUeBce  without  rising  and  saying  a  few 
words." 

"  Has  your  grandson  an  ear  for  music  ;"  asked  t> 
professor  of  an  old  lady  who  had  sent  for  him  to  in- 
•struct  her  pet  in  the  melodious  art.  "  Waal,  re'lly 
I  don't  know,  Perfessor.  Won't  you  jes'  take  th« 
candle  and  see,"  serenely  replied  the  fond  grandmother, 
as  she  clicked  her  knitting  needles  in  the  fireUght. 

A  hot-tempered  citizen  of  Arkansas,  fancying  that  a 
Methodist  revival  preacher  "  meant  him"  in  one  of  hit 
pointed  sermons,  sent  him  a  challenge.  The  ministei 
accepted  it,  stating  that  the  weapons  would  be 
"  Bibles  and  prayer."  This  nonplussed  the  challenger, 
and  he  procured  a  "  court  of  honour  '  to  ■'  sit"  on  th« 
matter.  The  "  court,"  which  consisted  of  bLx  ex- 
perienced dueUists,  decided  that  the  clergyman  was  at 
fault  :  "  no  gentleman,  when'challenged,  has  a  right  t : 
select  tveajpons  to  which  the  challenger  is  totally  vnaC' 
customed. 

The  ready-made  clothing  dealers  in  St.  Louis  appea 
to  the  cupidity  of  chance  customers  to  get  rid  of  theij 
shop-worn  garments.  They  put  a  fat  pocket-book  in 
an  inner  pocket,  teU  the  btranger  that  the  coat  waj 
made  for  Mr.  St.  Clair,  one  of  our  wealthiest  citizen?, 
'but  it  being  too  tight  across  the  back,  he  re+'.uced 
after  wearing  it  but  once."  TTie  customer  t^?"l^  thf< 
pocket-book,  pa;. s  the  price  as'ied  for  th«  c  lad 
hastens  away,  being  ''  in  a  hurry  to  catch  the  train." 
He  probably  catches  the  train,  ag  he  i^ver  coaiss  b.rci 
with  the  stuffed  pocket-book. 


jin.  17,  is:t 


THB  PENNY  DESPATCH; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tiie  Hecurd  states  on  good  autlioiity  that  Sir.  Haw 
kins,  Q.C.,  will  succeed  Baron  Martin. 

A  Diana  ia  Terre  Haut-e  has  bagged  over  a  hundred 
qu<db  this  season. 

A  girl  in  Bedford,  I'a.,  >Yanis  to  wrestle  with  any 
ccan  for  the  championship  oi  the  State. 

The  cochineal  insecc  is  to  be  natur.iliseJ  in  India  on 
the  Neilgherry  Hills. 

The  Paris  Odeon  gave,  a  few  days  ago,  a  very  bril- 
liant representation  of  Ail.alie. 

With  the  purchase  of  the  Exariiiucr  by  Mr.  P.  A. 
Tavlor,  the  Anti-Oarne  Law  Circular  becomes  extinct. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  William  Telbin,  the 
Trell-known  scene-painter,  in  his  61st  year. 

The  Liberia  of  Itrime  announces  that  M.  Bellotti 
Bon  has  purchased,  for  10,UOOf.,  the  new  piece  of  M. 
A  Dumas,  Monskur  Alp/ionse. 

Bach's  Passion,  according  to  St.  JIatthew,  will  be 
Bung  again  this  year  with  orchestral  accompaniment  at 
St.  Paul".?  Cathedi-al  during;  tiolv  A\'eek. 

A  new  novel  may  be  srfiirtly  expected  from  the  pen 
of  2ilrs.  Lynn  Liutou,  the  author  of  '■' Joshua  David- 
eon." 

Wilkie  Collins,  the  American  ]iapers  aay,  has  had 
Borne  trouble  with  the  bureau  which  engaged  him,  and 
has  cancelled  all  his  remaining  engaiteuient,". 

Italy  ha.«;  discover.  .!  a  new  musical  genius  in  Signer 
Gobotti,  a  young  man  of  23,  v.ho  has  just  produced  an 
opera,  /es  Goths,  for  whicli  he  has  received  £1,400. 

In  Wilkesbarrw  little  girls  of  ten  years  arc  reported 
t.)  go  reeling  through  tiie  streets,  enacting  the  role  of 

frightful  examples"  for  the  temperance  sscietie.s. 

The  Gazette  states  that  by  a  decftee  of  the  French 
Government,  the  duty  on  sugar  is  increased  by  4  per 
cent. 

It  is  rumoured  that  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
oldest  Cathohc  families  in  Kiklaie  will,  in  the  (jveut 
of  a  vtcaney,  offer  himself  to  the  electors  of  that 
c.iunty. 

We  are  authorised  to  stite  that  the  Letters  and 
Journals  of  Lord  Macavilay  are  in  the  liands  of  Lady 
Holland  and  Mr.  Trevclyan,  wjth  a  view  to  publica 
tioTi. 

The  Omaha  Bee  says  that  the  rerival  labour.s  of  Uv.<. 
Van  Cott  have  so  purified  the  city  tliat  not  more  thaji 
fifty  additional  men  will  be  required  for  the  police 
force. 

He  said  it  was  too  told  to  get  up,  and  .she  said  it 
wasn't  her  place  to  kindle  firea  and  she  wouldn't,  and 
they  both  lay  abed  thirty  odd  hour.s  in  Portland^  Me. 
She,  pretty  hungry  by  that  time,  thought  better  of  it. 

.John  E.  Owens,  the  comedian,  was  seriously  in- 
jured durincc  the  performance  of  ?'oo(//f.',  oil  the  Itith 
idt.,  at  Newark,  New  .Taracy,  and  is  lying  very  ill  at 
the  Continental  Hotel  there. 

The  evidence  .shov.'s  that "  he  sot  up  with  h*r  night 
after  night,  and  they  scjuo/^e  handa  and  talked  soft,  and 
I  think  she  ought  to  have  about  '2'i  dols.  damages,"  was 
th.^  chaige  of  a  Kansas  judge  to  a  jury  in  a  breach  of 
promise  case. 

There  fire  ."85  paupers  in  the  Nenagh  Workhouse, 
which  is  two  less  than  this  time  twelvemonth.  Average 
coat,  "s.  4d.  On  outdoor  relief  48-3,  which  is  30  less 
than  this  time  twelvemonth.  LTncoUocted  rates, 
Jt'i.OOf.    Collector.?'  warrants  expire  on  the  ulst'inst. 

The  coutents  of  tho  Christmas  trees  in  the  steward's 
room  and  tlu"  sti-v.-uit.s'  hall  at  O.«boine  were  on  Ne\v 
Year's  Oay  distributed  amongst  the  .servants  by  the 
yue^-ii.  -  Her  Majesty  had  a  dinner  "party  in  the  even- 
ing, 

'I'he  total  uuoiber  of  paupers  in  London  la.st  week 
was  106,7i'.0,  of  whom  :if!,'i2G  were  in  workhouses,  and 
ri!-i,o6-)  were  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief.  Compared 
v.uh  the  corresponding  Week  in  the  years,  lS7^'.,'l872 
:  nd  1871.  these  figure." '  show  a  decrease  of  4:,0j(i 
'i<i  >j2,  and  44,1)81  r&spertively. 

A  'i'ov>.\  IS  Daiikkkss. — On  Tue.sday  morning, 
u'  .  .ut  a  tjuarter  past  seven  o'clock,  an  explosion  of  gas 
o.ce.rre.l  at  the  RocJidale  Gasworks.  The  shell  of  the 
••  g.^veiiior,"  through  which  the  town  is  supplied  with 
i,..s.  suddenly  cracked  ;  the  gas  escaped  into  the  rooms 
near  the  entrance  of  the  work.s  and  exploded,  blowing 
.ii  all  the  windows.  The  gaa  manager,  finding  the 
1  ooms  a  sheet  of  fire,  ordered  the  valve  of  the  gasholder 
to  be  turned  off  ;  and  as  the  gas  became  exhausted  the 
tire  Wc.s  reduaed,  and  the  workpeople  ultimately  es- 
lujguisued  it.  The  town  was  thrown  into  darkness  for 
tt  ahwrt  time,  and  tho  milb  ceased  work  for  about  an 
huur.  The  building  in  which  the  explosion  took  place 
was  h9t  much  damaged  i  £aQ.  it  is  said,  will  cover  the 


Mr.  William  Rossetti  is  editing  for  the  press  a  new 
edition  of  "  The  Poems  of  William  Blake."  This  col- 
lection of  poems  will  be  the  first  complete  one.  It 
will  comprise  some  hitherto  unpublished  composi- 
tions. 

The  New  York  papers  rejiort  the  death  of  Charles 
Smallwood,  M.D.,  on  the  22nd  ult.,!  in  Montreal,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-.sis.  He  was  several  years  director  ©f 
the  Montreal  Observatory,  and  had  resided  in  the  city 
forty-one  years. 

Madame  Arabella  Goddard  has  been  unfortunate  in 
her  visit  to  Colombo.  Immediately  on  her  arrival  she 
was  taken  so  ill  that  she  was  unable  to  give  a  concert, 
and  was  obliged  to  go  to  Madras  for  her  health.  She 
is  now  quite  well  again. 

La  Fiile  de  Madame  Anr/ot  has  fallen  into  disre- 
jiute  in  Belgium.  The  academical  authorities  of  Lou- 
vain,  doubtless  fearing  the  effect  on  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  the  terrible  tale  of  the  doughty  fish-wife,  have 
forbidden  the  students  of  the  university  to  attend  the 
perfonnances  of  Lecocq's  tuneful  work. 

Victor  Hugo  has  just  completed. a  new  romance  en- 
titled '•  93,"  full  01  utining  incidents  connected  with 
the  First  French  Revolution.  We  understand  that  it 
will  be  publi.shed  in  England  (commencing  eai'ly  in 
February)  in  the  columns  of  the  Grnphic,  and  will  be 
illustrated  by  some  of  oin-  foremost  artists. 

A  strangely-^NTitten  drama,  called  Le  Borgve,  in  five 
acts  and  si.K  tableaux,  by  M.  Loyau  de  Lacy,  has  been 
]iroduced  at  the  Ambigu-Comique,  Paris,  with  very 
scanty  success,  tho  Ituiguage  being  .so  inflated  and  me- 
taphorical as  to  verge  on  ridicule.  The  plot  is  founded 
on  tho  stiuggles  between  the  House  of  Stuart  and  that 
of  Orange. 

In  excavating  earth  at  Box-hill,  Milton,  near  Rit- 
tingbourne,  some  labourers  have  found  a.Roman  cofHn 
of  great  age.  It  contained  a  few  bones,  a  wire  gold 
riflg,  and  some  wooden  square-heatio<l  nails.  The  cofliu 
v.as  ir  a  fair  condition.  Tlije  field  in  which  it  was  dis- 
c^>vei'e<l  was  formerly  a  liouuiu  cometery,  and  six  or 
eight  cojhns,  soiuo  being  elaliorately  orriainented_,  have 
at  variou.s  times  been  found  there. 

The  Bishoj)  of  W  inchester,  apeakiu;*  after  the  con- 
Kccratiou  of  a  nev/  church  and  aisle  at  Christ  Church, 
Stroke,  near  ( Juildford,  .said  he  liad  aUviiys  calloil 
himself  an  Evaiigplical,  but  he  was  quite  ready  to 
cail  liiiM  iF-lf  a  High  Chuichniau.  Notv.ithstandiag,  if 
pcopjo  oi)  tho  one  hand  Weic  rcadr  to  hold  out  the 
li.uid  of  fcllowsliip  to  the  uun  f  Tmed  Church  of  Rome, 
he  coulil  not,  agree  with  tli'^iji.  (>n  the  other  hand,  he 
h:td  t lie  greatest  sympathy  with  his  Nonconformist 
brethren. 

Antwerp  Cathedral  is  threatened  with  a  severe 
lose.  Serious  reports  are  abroad  as  to  the  condition 
of  Riibcns'  dtef  d'teiivrcs,  "  The  Descent  from  the 
Cio.ss,"  iiiid  "  The  Elevation  of  the  Cross."  Investi- 
gations are  to  bo  made,  and,  it  necessary,  the  two 
paintingH  will  lie  remo\ed  to  some  place  where  they 
will  be  less  exposed  to  deterioration. 

The  court  at  Rauibouillct,  in  France,  lias  been  for 
some  days  jiast  engaged  on  a  case  of  the  gravest 
<;liaracter,  or  rather  on  a  series  of  cases  evidently  con- 
nected one  with  another,  which  for  a  year  past  have 
terriiled  the  population  of  the  Canton  of  Lemours.  In 
IJie  beginning  of  1873  a  fearful  crime  threw  the  in- 
habitants of  Axigervillier  into  profound  consternation. 
A  man  and  his  wife,  in  the  service  of  M.  de  Perigny, 
living  in  a  cottage  about  200  yards  from  the  nearest 
neigVibouriug  habitations,  were  assassinated  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening  witha  blunt  instrument,  andtheirheaxis 
\\'cre  afterwards  nearly  severed  from  their  bodies.  Eight 
months  later,  at  eight  in  the  evening,  the  servaiitof  the 
cure  of  Vaugrigdeau.x  was  struck  on  the  neck  as  she 
was  about  to  clo.se  the  door  of  the  presbytery.  Fortu- 
nately for  her  the  blow  was  broken  by  the  lintel  of  the 
door,  SO  that,  although  she  was  seriously  wounded,  she 
w'as  able  tp  call  for  assistance,  when  her  assailant  took 
to  flight.  Her  life  was  long  despaired  of,  but  slie  ulti- 
mately recovered.  Four  days  afterwards  a.  man  of  60 
was  killed  with  a  hatchet  in  his  garden  by  the  roadside 
at  the  Marais,  near  the  chateau  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Ferte,  His  body  was  found  between  the  palliasses  and 
mattresses  of  his  bed*  The  murderer  or  murderers 
stole  a  gun,  a  sum  of  25  francs,  and  some  scrip  for 
Rentes.  At  the  end  of  November,  at  Forges-les- Bains, 
an  accountant,  named  Duval,  was  assassinated  in  the 
same  manner,  and  at  about  the  same  time  in  the  even- 
ing as  the  preceding  victim  ;  and  between  the  23rd 
and  24th  of  December  two  young  women  were  found 
dead  wi*h  their  skulls  fractured.  Robbery  seems  to 
have  been  the  object  in  all  these  cases.  AH  inquiries 
as  to  the  origin  of  these  crimes  have  hitherto  been 
without  success.  The  Procureur  of  the  Republic  at 
Eainbouillet  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  police  of  Paris, 


iu  the  hope  of  discovering  the  assassins,  who,  h9  thinka;, 
must  be  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  KilmaUock  Poor  Law  Board  adopted  a  ihs- 
morial  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing  at  their  Eiaetin^a 
on  the  8th,  Mr.  W.  H.  0' Sullivan,  one  of  the  candiditwa 
for  the  Covmty  Limerick,  and  vice-chairman  of  the 
board,  being  atoongst  the  guardians  present  aptiftir- 
ng.  ■  ' 

A  correspondent  of  the  Luerpool  Mereufjf  write« 
— The  Parliamentary  bar  has  ju,st  had  a  narrow  escape 
f  losing  one  of  its  most  rising  juniors.  Mr.  WintSr- 
otham  Batten  (a  cousm  of  the  late  member 
Stroud)  was  on  Monday  evening  knocked  down  hf  -j 
hansom  cab  and  driven  over.  Forttmately  it  was  hi: 
leg  and  arm  which  sufiered,  and  not  any  vital  part. 

Complaints  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  wit^- 
worm  on  crops  ar«  now  much  more  comtnofi  thati  Vc^S 
formerly  the  case.  This  holds  good  not  only  of  Ite- 
land,  but  also  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and 
it  would  be  very  desirable  if  the  great  national  agricul- 
tural societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  tuiu 
their  attention  to  this  matter,  and  endeavour  to  ehtit, 
by  means  of  premiums,  some  information  that  woirid 
be  useful  to  farmers. 

Thegenvilne  Aj-ab  market,'if  not  a  pretty  sight,  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  interesting  and  novel  one.  Here  wen' 
morn&ig  may  be  seen  rows  of  ragged-looking  goatt, 
while  the  lovers  of  goat's  milk,  each  with  a  can  or  jug 
crowd  around  them,  waiting  their  turn  to  be  served 
Here  also  come  droves  of  camels,  miserable,  half- 
starved  objects,  nwny  of  them  with  legs  so  swollen  as 
to  be  scarcely  able  to  fetand,  and  scarred  and  marked 
all  over  with  the  blows  of  their  cruel  drivers.  Ther*.- 
never  seems  to  be  much  business  done  in  the  market  ; 
they  quarrel  and  dispute  so  over  the  smallest  bargain;* 
that  I  have  seen  the  sale  of  a  pair  of  old  shoes  occupy 
a  dozen  Arabs  for  at  least  two  hours  ;  'and  when  it 
comes  to  anything  so  important  as  a  camel  or  a  horse, 
the  screaming  and  fighting  is  perfectly  distracting,  ami 
althongh  I  have  .sometimes  waited  a  whole  morning 
under  A  broiling  sun  in  the  hope  of  seeing  one  of  these 
lengthy  bargains  concluded,  I  have  never  yet  been 
Kvicceoisfid  ;  and  I  noraetimes  think  they  never  really 
do  sell  the  things  at  ail,  but  only  get  up  all  this  ex- 
citement and  pretended  sale  as  a  pastime  and  occasion 
for  yelling  and  gesticulating,  wluch  seem  the  sweetest 
recreations  possible  to  a  genuine  Arab. 

A  Whitk  Wooucook. — It  may  interest  sportsmen 
and  others  to  know  that  a  puft  \»  hite  vnr'n'rlj  of  the 
woodcock  has  been  shot  In  the  county  Watarford  ; 
also,  i  buff  specimen  01  the  sanje  bird,  shot  by  J.  M. 
St.  George,.  Esq.,  Headfort  Castle.  Both  birds  hare 
been  forwarded  for  preservation  to  Moa.jis.  Williams, 
naturalists,  2  Daine-atreet,  where  they  m.ay  be  seen. 

Arbipkatiox  bi  twi  tn  Kixg  Kofpke  and  Qceen 
VicTOiin.— The  Midland  Arbitration  Union  in  Birm- 
ingham has  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
arbitration  of  some  friendly  potentate,  such  as  the 
King  of  Holland,  should  be  sought,  in  order  to  settle 
the  difference  between  England  and  Ashantee  with- 
out further  bloodshed.  Copies  of  the  resolution  6tfe 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright. 

MouF.  CENTENARIANS. — On  Thursday  last,  the  1st 
instant,  an  inhabitant  of  New  Brentford,  Mrs.  Alice 
Woodbridge,  attained  the  advanced  age  of  100  years. 
The  old  lady  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clemenl 
Danes,  in  theSti-^nd,  London,  on  the  Ist  of  January. 
1774,  and  was  baptized  on  the  30th  day  of  the  sam« 
month.  She  saw  Dr.  Dodd  carried  to  execution  ;  was 
present  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  when  King  George  III 
returned  thanks  for  his  recovery  ;  has  a  lively  repal- 
lection  of  the  Lord  George  Gordon  riots  ;  remenib^ji-s 
some  of  the  powerful  incidents  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; came  to  Brentford  after  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
in  the  year  1796,  and  has  resided  there  ever  sine-;.' 
much  respected  and  beloved.  She  enjoys,  eveii  now, 
excellent  health  ;  but  her  faculties  oi  sight  and  hsar- 
iug  are  soiiie\Vliat  defective,  and  her  memory,  especi- 
ally of  occuirenees  of  recent  date,-  is  not  good,  i'iha 
can  converse  freely^  upon  events  of  hfr  eai'ly  agv, 
although  those  of  the  last  80  or  40  years  ar*  uot  Re- 
membered, She  never  saw  a  railway  train  .  until 
she  was  95  years  of  age,  when  she  tiuvtlled 
from  Brentford  to  Hounslow,  It  is  a  (jUiiojS 
fact  that  the  old  lady's  husband  (Mr,  Woodbridg«\ 
who  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  93,  was  the  last 
person  in  the  town  of  Brentford  who  paid  the  '■  pow- 
der tax."  The  "  coming  of  age''  was  the  occasion  oi  a 
family  gathering,  at  which  the  old  lady's  desceudan\s 
of  the  third  generation  were  largely  represented  ,  snd 
numbers  of  the  old  iuhabitania  ot  thetov.n,  including 
among  them  the  vicar,  tho  Rf..  F,  B,  Briggs,  Dr 
Wrjiams,  and  other.=,  called  |q  g&r  ihtu  congKktu'U 
■  tions. 


^mi  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


fJia.  If,  1874. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

•«*  Letters  are  not  ansfrercd  until  at  leait  ten  days 
atterthey  ars  receired,  and  sumetimes,  owing  to  their 
number,  some  are  vmavoidaLly  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
•any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  fur  JISS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  oui-  rule 
is  complied  with  we  taKe  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  found  unsiiitable. 


Mart.— Miss  Agnes  Markham  is  married  to  &  gentle- 
man who  is  second  to  none  in  the  musical  profession 
in  Ireland— Mr.  John  LiddeU.  Miss  Jklarkhams 
popularity  is,  as  you  say,  thoroughly  deserved.  She 
is  acknowledged  to  be  unequalled  in  her  line  of 
.business  on  the  stage.  She  has  been  engaged  in 
the  Theatre  Royal  for  about  eight  years,  and  her 
popularity  has  steadily  increased  during  that  time. 
We  would  not  advise  you  to  attempt  the  stage  as  a 
profession — success  at  best  is  very  dubious,  and  we 
think  you  have  been  what  is  called  "stage  struck" 
by  Miss  Markham.  Your  writing  is  not  good. 
Keep  your  hands  gloved. 

A.i!>-iE  O'C. — We  have  aga'in  to  repeat  that  we  cannot 
correspond  through  post  save  with  authors  whose 
contributions  we  desire  to  accept.  We  cannot  state 
prices  for  MSS.  we  have  never  seen.  Length  is  not 
merit. 

EiiBa^.— Fatty  food,  is  that  in  which  albumen  holds  a 
good  place,  likefthe  rich  part  of  meat,  good  white 
bread,  arrowroot,  &c,  Saccharine  means  sweet. 
A  red  face  at  youjr' age — 15 — is  natural,  and  you 
need  nof'^efc  about  it. 

A  LovEF.  OP  DAHCEfQ.— It  ia  quite  proper  to  dance  as 
often  as.,^u  are  asked,  feut  iwt  ■SWrtte  same  gen- 
tlemaa.  Your  writing  is  very  nice,  and  quite  lady- 
like. " 

JiiEES  Mi— -The  Fenians  gathered  at  the  hill  of  Tal- 
laghti<Dn  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  March,  1867. 
Tall^ht  is  about  eight  miles  from'  Dublin.  Lord 
Sitrafthnaim  was  out  with  the  troops  on  the  occasion, 
and  about  150  men  were  arrested.  The  Catholic 
Ghurch  was  strongly  opposed  to  Fenianism.  The 
"  cabbage  garden"  whete.  O'Brien  was  arrested  is  not 
'nearDubhn,  but  at  a, place  called  Ballingarry,  in 
the  Co.  Limerick.  O'Connell's  face  cannot  be  seen 
in  his  coffin.    You  have  been  misinformed. 

CiT. — Wait  personally  on  the  Secretary,  General  Post 
OfBce,  Dublin  ;  state  your  case  and  he  will  give  you 
all  necessary  information.  We  think  your  suspi- 
taons  unfounded.  Letters  to  America  must  in  the 
nature  of  things  get  lost  oftener  than  letters  to  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sir  Atoeet. — Thanks.  Your  writing  and  style  are 
excellent.  We  do  not  think  the  former  need  be 
mended. 

BmjA  THEE  SoECEBESs.— When  you  subscribe  to  a  cir- 
culating library  your  name  and  address  are  entered 
in  the  books  of  the  estabUshment.  Y'ou  can  person- 
ally or  by  deputy  borrow  any^book  in  the  library. 
The  librarian  judges  what  books  he  shall  have;  and 
over  this  matter  you  have  no  control 

OsE  \rH0  Wishes  Well.— You  had  far  better  buy 
sealing  wax  than  try  to  make  it.    Your  writing  is 

-  not  suitable  for  an  ofBce. 

Grocers'  Assistakt.— You  can  get  sheep's  gaU  from 
.  any  butcher-.    Your  writing  would  not  pass  at  a 

Civil  Service  examination. 
HooER.— We  are  sorry  fur  your  troubles;  but  we  never 
interfere  in  family  differences.    Your  father  at  your 
aee  htta  no  control  whatever  over  xou.  and.Tou  are 


not  legally  bound  to  contribute  tj  his  ,?uppwt  It 
he  pieftri  lyiu<r  in  t^d      working  you  uted  Lot  U 
&ficrilicedto  enabl<r  him  to  act  on  hi 3  choice, 
CO.— There  is  no  such  body  as  that  fur  which  yuu  in- 
quire. •  Universities  only  Can  grant  degrees.  As 
yuu  live  in  the  west  why  do  you  not  enter  the 
Queen's  College,  Galway  ' 
M.  S.  L  — Our  opinion  of  the  story  was  best  evidenced 
by  oHr  acceptance  ot  it.     We  do  not  give  opinion? 
on  contributions— we  accept  or  reject  them,  li 
not  this  enough  '.' 
A  LniERICK  LasI— Your  dislike  of  society  proceeds 
from  morbidity,  iind  you  should  struggle  against  it? 
fatal  influence.   Gradually  accustom  yourself  to  mix 
in  society.    At  first  it  will  be  difficult  and  you  wil^ 
not  be  happy  ;  but  after  a  time  this  shyne.ss  and  iUj' 
■    easines.j  will  wear  off,  and  you  will  be  at  ease  m  the 
presence  of  strangers.     Do  not  tliink  of  yourself 
your  appearance,  your  feelings,  &c.  ;  but  forget  your- 
'self  and  yoijr  miiicl  wi'tl  grow  calm,  ^^^len  vou  wiitt 
^ain  don't  write  so  much. 
Celt. — Core  has  sevpral  meanings  as — a  brfwing-pan 
a  large  pot  or  sauctf-pan,  a  whistle,  a  knife,  children 
hard  skia^on  the  hands  and  feet;    Corca  is  an  old 
form  for  Coirce,  oats.    There  is  a  territory  in  the  ce. 
Tippernry,   comprised  in   th«  present  parish  ot 
Templemore,  called  by  the  Four  Masters  Corca  Tli- 
neadh.    There  «-ere  several  princes  of  the  name  of 
Core.    Among  the  rest  Core,  Iving  of  Munster,  the 
grandfather  of  Aengus  MacNadfraich,  King  ot  the 
same  provitice.    It  is  of  -the  latter  ■  that  the  anec- 
dote is  related  of  St.  Patrick's  piercing  his  foot  by 
accident  with  the  pointed  jend  of  his  staff.  Core, 
son  of  Coinligan,  \va.5  abbot  of  Lothra,  and  died  in 
946.    There  wa--  :i  Core,  aon*s^if  Aidh,  who  sIhw 
larnan,  and  ■ffS'^  imm&di^tely  #lSin  himself  by  the 
lattir's  peoptfikin  IQ^k^.    "Ilie^e  are  t\xi  be?!  knowa. 
Xas'tsus.— ^The  Longfellow  lisrea  in  Boston  . 

and  we  dare  Saiy  me  general  addredS  would  reach 
bim.  ) 
G.  P. — Your  writing  and  spdii.-ig  are  tsi-y  b.iJ.  The 
hair  you  enclose  is  pretty.     Wash  yonl"  lace  in 
warm,  but  not  hot  water.    Don't  cut  your  eye- 
Jiishei.  , 
N.  F.  B. — ^tudy  "  Blair's  Lectures  on  Rhetoric,"  and 
■  Whately  on  the  same  subject.    The  former  is  an  old 
book  and  out  of  fashion  ;  but  contains  much  sound 
advice.        Whateley's  Rhetoric"   is  an  excellent 
work.    Yoar  writing  is  not  good. 
HEiJRrETTA. — Freckles  are  not  easUy  removed,  and 
when  they  ikr?  not  too  thick  they  are  pretty. 
Your  writing  would  suit  the  telegraph  office. 
The  Shah  op  Persia, — Write  to  the  secretary  of  the 
General  Post  Office,  Dublin,  and  he  will  inform 
you  of  all  particulars  appertaining  to  the  Telegraph 
Office.     A  moment'i  consideration   would  have 
shown  you  this. 
J.  T.  L.— Your  writing  would  probably  pass  for  some 

of  the  lower  offices  in  tjjte  Civil  Service.  Practise. 
A  Student. — An  attorney's  clerk  is  paid  according 
to  his  merit.  Some  have  £50,  and  some  £160  per 
annum.  Woulfe  is  not  a  French  name.  Blackrock 
College  is  held  in  high  esteem. 
AiTNiE  Ladeib. — If  the  walls  are  so  thin  or  so  poorly 
built  that  rain  penetrates  you  nerer  will  be  able  to 
dry  them.  The  remedy  in  that  e*3e  lies  in  mending 
the  walls,  and  not  in  changing  the  wall  paper.  Tour 
writing  and  style  are  pretty. 
AsPlRAHT. — To  be  a  barrister-at-law  you  enter  as  a  law 
student  in  the  King's  Inns,  Henrietta-street.  You 
study  law,  and  keep  your"  terms  for  seven  years,  if 
you  are  not  a  graduate  of  a  university — fpr  three 
years,  if  you  are.  At  the  end  of  that  ti|ne  you,  pass 
a  formal  examination,  and  are  called  to  .the  b^'by- 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  cost  is  about  £230.  ■■ 


G  C  H,  L.— We  think  it  Wuuld  be  quite  wrong  fox  a 
young  ladytc  drink  hot  claret  even  iirsmail  quantity 
'-•very  night.  A  lady  v.  ho  had  the  repute  of  doin^ 
this  would  find  herself  in  «.  very  unpleasant  posi« 
tion.    Your  writing  would  suit  the  Telegraph  Offic*. ' 

Michael  PERP.RiAif.— We  think  18  is  the  age  required 
for  juni.or  clerkships  in  the  Bahk  of  Ireland  •  but 
■you  can  learn  by  writing  tu  the  secretary  of  the' 
Bank,  The  examination  i;  the  same  for  all  persons 
whether  they  have  interest  or  not.  Your  writLns 
Would  not  be  suitable. 

Eo3E  d'Amol'r  begs  to  inform  a  correspondent  of  the 
Penny  DespaUl  v.  ho  wishes  tu  know  how  dandrifl 
tan  be  got  rid  of  from  the  head,  if  she  uses  "  Lock*, 
yer's  Sulphur  H;dr  Re.5torer"  it  will  effectually  fret» 
the  skin  of  the  head  from  dandriff.    Rose  d  Amour- 
I     can  vouch  for  its  efficacy,  as  she  has  used  it  herself.  * 
It  w^l,  however,  darken  the  hair  a  little,  but  after  a . 
time  that  v,  ill  wear  off.    To  another  coirespcndenfi 
inquiry  about  the  hanging  of  a  leg  of  mutton,  shs 
would  suspend  it  by  the  lap  if  she  required  to 
kgepit  some  time,  thereby  preventing  the  possi-' 
biUty  of  the  juice  Escaping. — Be  so  very  kind  as  to  • 
give  Rose  d' Amour  a  rule  for  learning  punctuation  ' 
She  is  completely  bewildered  by  the  r.iks  in  the^ 
grammar — can  make  ao  hand  of  them.    Yet  her  ecr  , 
tells  her  where  a  stop  should  be  placed  if  any  od6 
reads  for  her.  and  yet  she  knows  not  whether  it  should ' 
be  a  comma  or  j^semicolcn. — The  rules  of  punctua- 
tion are  best  learned  by  observing  the  punctuation , 
in  books,    A  semicolon  is  generally  treed  to  di+idt 
two  statements  that  have  some  cornection  with  tLc 
same  object.    Suppose  you  want  to  say  that^a  man 
has  been  ill  and  that  he  is  now  bett«r;  vou-wraC* 
it  thus: — He  has  been  ill ;  but  he  is  now  bettaf,-  A 
c  •'Ion  is  used  to  introduce  a  statement;,  ta  k^^tni- 
sentence  abo^.   Common  sense "wCil  alwkTs  sugs^t 
wjiere  commas  should  be  placed.    As  a  rule  i&dsti 
never  punctuate,  and  this  defect  spoila  many  eioei, 
lent  letters  and  compositions 

P.  C.  M.  D. — Drapers'  a=.;i5tant3  rank  above  grooerJ 
assistants  everywhere.  Australia  would  not  be  a 
good  place  for  a  gf-ocer.  v 

A.  M.  V.  T. — Your  writing  most  certainly  would  not 
pass  the  Civil  Service  examination. 

Nauplics. — V\"e  must  decline  to  enter  on  any  reli. 
gious  or  political  matters  in  the  Despatclu 

A  Lo%'D>G  Creature.— Mizpah  means  "  a  sentinel" 
We  have  heard  that  castor  oil  and  rum  strengthea 
the  hair  ;  but  we  do  not  know.  To  remove  stout- 
ness, take  exercise,  rise  early,  and  avoid  fatty  and 
sweet  foods. 

LUKKA  Pco.— Write  to  the  India  Office,  London,  &ni 
you  will  get  all  the  information  you  require. 

DOS  Carlos. — From  what  you  say,  we  think  you  ara 
formed  like  anybody  else.  Don't  imagine  that  your 
shape  is  of  such  vital  importance ;  cultivate yourmind 
and  pleasant  manners,  and  you  wiU  get  on  well 
enough  in  hfe. 

p_  o'S. — If  you  are  in  love  and  mean  to  marry  tho 
young  lady,  ask  her  in  a  plain,  sensible  manner.  Tell 
her  vbu  love  her,  and  ask  h^  to  marry  you. 

Decltned  WITH  Thanks. — "!Bie  Cottier's  Child": 
"  Ad  Maiiam  ";  "  Forgiven  ";  "  An  EsUe's  HopQ 
"  The  Littl©  WaiE" ;  "  Poetical  Scraps  " ;  "  Pug" ;  "A 
January  Day";  ."The  Dream";  "The  Flower  oj 
Paradi36>';  "  Amo."  • 
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TAKEN  AT  THE  FLOOD." 


AN    ORIGINAL  NOVEL, 
Specially  Written  by 
MISS  BRADDON, 
r  A.uthor  of  "Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  "Strangers  and 

'  Pilgrims,"  Jec. 

[all  rights  ebsebted.] 
CHAPTER  XLVI. 

SYLVIA,  WBITE3  A  LKTTEK.  ■  ,  ' 

Very  sweet  was  that  summertide  to  E'ither  %ich- 

dale.     The  old,    common-place  life  went  oS  at 

Dean   House.      Esther's  mornings  were  still  ua- 

ii       voted    to    Ellen    Sarg^t's    children — she  taught 

fv       them  —  played    with    them  —  petted    them  — •  was 

'  in  fact  a  second  mother  to  them  ; — while  the 
1 

s  -  languid  widow,  spoiled  by  the  tropical  luxuries  and  in- 
dolences of  her  three  years'  life  in  Demerara,  lolled 
upon  sofas,  dawdled  through  the  last  new  work  from 
the  library,  and  lamented  her  "  dear  George."  Esther 
had  her  meed  of  praise  aud  gratitude  from  mother  and 
grandmother,  but  the  duty  itself  was  plet^ant  to  her, 
and  the  love  of  hhose  impulsive  little  ones  ample  re- 
compense for  all  her  trouble.  Esther's  life  was  full  of 
occupation.  She  had  her  music,  which  she  cultivated 
assiduously  for  Edmund's  sake  ;  she  had  to  read  the 
books  he  recommended  her,  sometimes  books  which 

'  f-  required  all  a  feminine  intellect  to  understand.  She 
had  her  district,  her  sick  and  poor,  by  whom  she  was 
tenderly  beloved,  and  whom  she  never  neglected. 

■  But  with  evening — and  Edmund's  return  from  the 
bank — came  Esther's  holiday.  Mrs.  Sargent,  after 
resting  all  day,  was  equal  to  the  fatigue  of  sitting  in 
the  nursery  while  the  children  were  being  got  ready 
for  bed,  and  of  even  hearing  them  say  their  p/ay- 
ers,  though  thi.s,  she  copiplained  sometimes,  made 
her  head  ache.  Esther  had  Edmund  all  to 'herself 
of  an  evening,  for  Mrs.  Standen,  with  a  mo- 
ther's unselfishness,  was  never  happier  than 
when  these  two  were  absorbed  in  each  other  and 
forgetful  of  her.  The  dearest  wish  of  her  life  had  been 
gratified  when  she  saw  them  united,  for  now,  .she  told 
herself,  Edmund  must  have  forgotten  that  wicked  Syl- 
via Carew.  Nothing  less  than  her  son's  engagement 
to  Esther  would  have  convinced  Mrs.  Standen  upon 
this  point,  but  apart  from  this,  she  had  years  ago 
planned  such  a  union.  It  had  been  in  her  scheme  o^ 
•  the  future  when  Esther  still  wore  diaper  pinaforesi 
with  lace  friUs  round  the  neck  and  ai-ms,  and  broad 
sciuiet  sashes,  and  shoulder  knots.  She  was  a  pretty 
child,  and  would  grow  up  a  pretty  girl,  and  Edmund 
Inust  inevitably  fall  in  love  with  and  want  to  marry 
her,  thought  the  mother  ;  forgetting  that  young  men 

i~  rarely  wish  to  marry  young  ladies  whom  they  see 
every  day  of  their  lives,  or  at  least  not  until  they 
have  been  led  astray  once  or  twice  by  less  familiar 
charmers. 

But  now  all  was  well.  Edmund  had  been  foolish 
and  was  cured  of  his  folly.  There  is  no  better  wisdom 
than  that  of  the  man  who  knows  he  has  been  fooled. 

There  had  been  no  talk  yet  awhile  of  the  wedding  day 
or  even  of  the  trousseau.  The  lovers  were  happy,  and 
in  no  haste  to  change  these  light  bonds  for  the  heavier 


fetters  of  matrimony.  Whenever  Edmund  touched 
upon  the  question  .of  when  the  marriage  was  to  be, 
Esther  put  him  off  lightly,  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  prolong  the  discussion, 

"  '1  want  to  be  very  sure  of  you  before  we  are  mar- 
ried, Edmund,"  she  said,  "  and  for  you  to  be  very 
sure  of  yourself.    I  believe  in  long  engagements.'! 

They  had  many  a  walk  and  ride  together  in  the 
summer  evenings,  and  the  newsmongers  of  Hcding- 
ham  were  not  slow  to  find  out  that  this  time  it  really 
•fras  an  engagement  between  Mr.  Standen  and  Miss 
Rochdale. 

"  I  had  it  from  Mrs.  Standen  herself,  my  lady,"  said 
Mary  Peter,  when  she  told  Lady  Perriam  the  news  on 
a  sultry  morning  late  in  August.  It  mighl;  be  the  heat 
which  made  Sylvia  so  deadly  pale  just  at  that  mo- 
ment, Miss  Peter  thought;  or  it  was  just  possible  that 
she  did  not  quite  like  to  hear  of  her  first  lover's  in- 
ended  marriage. 

'■  But  she  couldn't  have  cared  for  him  very  much, 
anyhow,"  reflected  Mary  Peter,  "  or  she  wouldn't 
have  cast  him  off  as  cool  as  she  did." 

"  When  is  it  to  be  ?"  asked  Sylvia,  in  a  tone  of  in- 
diucrence  that  imposed  upon  the  artless  mantiia- 
maker. 

"  Not  just  yet,  but  it's  quite  settled.  Miss  Rochdale 
wants  it  to  be  a  year's  engagement,  Mrs.  Standen  says, 
if  not  longer  ;  aud  I  don't  wonder  at  that.  There's 
something  so  nice  in  courting,  and  when  people  are  once 
married  they  so  soon  settle  down,  and  it's,  all  over  and 
done  with  ;  and  after  the  first  six  months  they  might 
just  as  well  have  been  married  ten  years,  for  any  dif- 
ierence  one  can  see  in  them.  I  know  I  should  like  a 
long  engagement,  if  I  was  keeping  company  with  any- 
one. I'm  to  have  some  of  the  dresses  to  make,  Mrs. 
Standen  says,  so  I  shall  know  a  good  bit  before  the 
wedding,  and  I  can  let  you  know  all  about  it." 

"Let  me  know  !"  cried  Lady  Perriam,  "  Do  you  sup. 
pose  I  care  whom  Mr.  Standen  marries,  or  when  he 
marries  ?" 

"  No,  of  course  not,  my  lady,"  said  Mary  Peter, 
afraid  she  had  offended.  "  I  hope  j'ou  don't  think  I've 
taken  a  liberty  in  mentioning  such  a  thing,  but  j 
thought  you  might  feel  just  a  little  interested  in  Mr. 
Standen  after  having  been  engaged  to  him  yourself.  I 
remember  what  pleasant  w-alks  we  used  to  have  of  an 
evening— you  and  me,  and  Alice  Cook,  and  how  we 
used  to  meet  Mr.  Standen  promiscuous,  and  how  he 
always  seemed  to  wish  Alice  and  me  away.  To  think 
of  my  making  your  wedding  clothes,  and  believing  it 
was  for  Mr.  Standen  all  the  time,  when  you  was  going 
to  marry  Sir  ,  Aubrey  and  be  made  a  lady  of  title. 
What  a  wonderful  life  yours  has  been,  Sylvia — I  beg 
pardon,  my  lady  !"  ' 

"  A  wonderful  life,"  repeated  Sylvia  with  a  sigh, 
"  yes,  it  is  a  wonderful  life.  I  wonder  what  will  be 
the  end  of  it." 

"  And  a  happy  life  too,  I  should  think,'.'  said  Mary. 
"  In  this  beautiful  house,  and  with  these  lovely  rooms, 
furnished  according  to  your  own  fancy."  Mary  cast 
an  admiring  glance  round  the  bright-looking  boudoir 
which  Lady  Perriam  had  embellished. 

"  And  that  dear  boy,  in  that  lovely  bassinet,  with 
white  lace  curtains  over  pint'  silk.  Mrs.  Tringfold  was 
kind  enough  to'  let  me  have  a  peep  ai  the  little  dear 


as  I  came  past  the  nursery  door.  And  quite  your  own 
mistress  too." 

"  Quite  my  own  mistress,"  echoed  Sylvia,  "  Yes, 
there  was  never  anyone- more  free  than  I." 

She  dismissed  Mary  Peter,  and  then  began  to  pace 
the  room  with  quick  impatient  steps.  The  dark  eyes 
glittered  angrily,  the  full  under  lip  was  held  in,  by  the 
small  white  teeth. 

This  was  the  end  of  it  all  then  ?  This  was  what ' 
came  of  her  liberty.  She  had  been  a  widow 
more  than  five  months,  and  in  all  that  time  Edmund 
Standen  had  made  no  sign.  She  had  waited  with  a 
sickening  heart  for  some  token  that  the  old  love  was 
not  utterly  dead,  that  to  know  her  free  was  to  love  her 
once  again.  He  had  loved  her  so  well  of  old.  Wa^ 
it  possible  that  such  love  could  die  ? ,  _  la  her  breast  it 
hved  and  burned  still,  a  deathless  flame.  Why  should 
he  find  it  easy  to  forget  when  memory  had  such  power 
over  her  ?  He  had  seemed  to  love  the  best  in  these 
old  days.  He  had  been  ready  to  sacrifice  so 
much  for  her  sake,  to  lead  a  life  of  poverty  and  toil 
even. 

The  days  went  by — the  dreary  days,  whose  length 
was  an  almost  intolerable  burden,  and  brought  no  in- 
dication of  surviving  regard  in  Edmund  Standen'a 
heart.  She  tried  to  think  that  he  kept  aloof  from  deli- 
cacy. Her  widowhood  as  yet  had  been  brief.  Her 
former  lover  dared  not  approach  her.  Foi"  him  to 
cross  the  threshold  of  Perriam  Place  would  be  to  set  a 
hundred  tongues  wagging.  ' 

But  he  might,  at  least,  have  written  a  few  words  of 
sympathy,  with  the  old  imperishable  love  lurking  be- 
tween them,  felt  but  unexpressed — how  such  a  letter 
would  have  cheered  Sjdvia  Perriam's  solitude,  breathed 
of  hope  and  future  happiness.  No  such  letter  came, 
and  a  desperate,  half-angr}',  half -despairing  feeUng  was 
kindled  in  the  passionate  heart.  She  tried  to  hate  the 
man  whose  coldness  thus  tortured  her — tried  to  forget 
him,  but  in  vain.  Her  love  had  been  fostered  in  loneli- 
ness ;  she  had  _never  honestl j  striven  to  thrust  it  out 
of  her  heart.  At  her  best,  when  she  was  most 
dutiful  as  a  wife,  she  had  always  cherished  c>ne  dream 
— a  dream  of  the  day  when  Sir  Aubrey's  death  would' 
leave  her  free,  and  Edmund  Standen  would  coLtie  back 
to  her. 

She  was  free  ;  but  Edmund  did  not  return. 

Lentil  this  news  of  Mary  Peter's,  she  had  stil] 
hoped.  Building  much  upon  her  knowledge  of  Ed- 
mund's high  principles,  she  had  comforted  herself 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  only  waiting  till  a  decent 
period  of  mourning  should  be  past  and  he  could 
approach  her  with  a  good  grace.  This  annouacementi 
of  to-day  was  a  deathblow.  All  that  day  and  all  ths 
next  she  spent  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  rooms., 
shunning  even  the  nursery  and  the  garden,  wiiere 
her  child,  now  a  fine  little  fellow  of  a  twelvemonth's 
growth,  beguiled  thclong  summer's  day  with  his  baby 
sports.  She  looked  so  pale  and  was  so  silent  that  her' 
maid  thought  she  must  be  ill,  and  said  as  much  tc 
Mrs.  Carter,  who  went  to  Lady  Perriam's  room  soon 
afterwards,  full  of  solicitude. 

"  I  heard  you  were  ill,"  she  said,  "  and  came  to  see 
if  I  could  be  of  any  use." 

Sylvia  was  in  no  humour  for  sympathy,  even  from 
Mrs.  Carter. 
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"  Tou  can  be  of  no  use,"  sha  answered.  "  If  1 
*"anted  jou  I  should  send  for  jou." 

The  nurse  drew  back  vdth  a  pained  look. 

"  It's  hardly  kind  to  speak  to  me  like  that,"  she 
said. 

"  I  Cannot  study  my  manner  of  speaking  to  you. 
Tou  should  not  come  to  me  unless  you  are  sent  for," 
retximed  Sylvia,  impatiently.  She  was  sitting  in  her 
easy  chair  by  the  open  window,  in  a  listless  attitude, 
gazing  straight  before  her  at  th?  dark  line  of  the 
HV«nue,  and  the  diatant  hills  beyond  that  boundary. 

"  Sylvia,"  said  Mrs.  Carter,  bending  over  the  weary- 
Icoking  figure,  "  you  are  unhappy,  and  I  have  a  right 
to  be  near  you — not  the  right  of  motherhood  alone,  I 
uiay  have  lori'eited  ihai  for  ever — buc  the  right  of  ha  v. 
ing  served  you  at  the  sacrifice  of  my  own  peace,  God 
knows  I  have  never  known  an  hour's  peace  since  I  did 
you  that  fatal  service." 

"  ^^'hat  am  I  the  better  for  it  ?"  cried  Lady  Perriam? 
turning  fretfully  from  the  eyes  that  looked  at  her  with 
such  mournful  tenderness.  "  I  wish  it  had  never  been 
done.    Would  to  God  it  could  be  undone  !" 

"That  can  never  be  tUl  some  of  us  are  dead," 
answered  Mrs.  Carter,  in  a  tone  of  deepest  despond- 
ency. "  I  told  you  at  the  time,  Sylvia,  when  I  tried 
"to  dissuade  you,  on  my  knees,  that  it  was  an  act 
K-hich  once '  done  was  done  for  ever.  Remorseful  tears 
igony  of  Efjiud,  can  avail  nothing  now.  The  thing  is 
>^one." 

"  "VViU  your  preaching  mend  matters,  do  you  think?" 
cried  S^via,  angrily.  "  Why  do  you  co.rue  here  to  tor- 
ment me  ?    I  want  comfort,  not  torture." 

"  3$  I  only  knew  how  to  comfort  you,"  said  the  mo- 
then  regretfully. 

"rrhere  is  no  such  thing  as  comfort  for  a  grief  like 
miae.  I  have  lost  the  only  being  I  ever  cared  about. 
He  is  lost  to  me  for  ever." 

"  You  mean  JIi:.  Scjaden?" 

"  Who  else  should  I  mean  ?  He  is  the  only  p 
I  ever  cared  for,  and  now  he  is  going  to  marry  iJ^ 
Rochdale." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?" 
Quite  sa-  e  ;  i*  a  settled  tKrg.  His  mother  has 
persuaded  him  into  this  engagement,  1  dare  say,  but 
the  fact  rejmains,  he  is  engaged.  I  thought  that  when 
he  heard  t>i  Sir  Aubrey's  death  and  knew  that  I  was 
unfetter^,  his  heart  would  turn  towards  me  again. 
He  cannrot  have  forgotten  me.  My  love  for  him  is  the 
eame  tx>-day  as  it  was  two  years  ago." 

"  But  you  can  hardly  expect  him  to  believe  that,  or 
to  foi^ve  you  for  having  broken  fnith  with  him.  Per- 
haps if  he  knew  how  you  repented  that  falsehood, 
he  would  turn  towards  you  again.  But  even  if  he 
did  '■" 

"  Well,  what  then  ?" 

"  Yoii  could  hardly  marry  him,"  said  Mrs.  Carter, 
m  an  awQbtruck  whisper.  She  looked  at  her  daughter 

With  a  cVxrious  expression — half  horror,  half  pity  as 

if  she  -^fondered  at  having  given  birth  to  so  relentless 
Ik  bein?,  yet  clung  to  her  with  all  a  mother's  love. 

"  WTbiat  other  motive  bad  I  for  wishing  to  be  free  ?" 
isked  Sylvia. 

2dr3.  Carter  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  to  hide 
tbe  tears  she  could  not  keep  back — tears  of  shame  and 
sjony.  She  had  felt  the  sting  of  shame  for  herself, 
drained  the  cu.p  of  self-abasement,  but  this  shame 
"which  she  felt  for  her  only  child  seemed  even  more 
bitter. 

"You  had  better  go  back  to  your  charge,"  said. 
Sylvia,  coldly. 

"  I  am  going,"  answered  the  mother.  She  tried  to 
olasp  Sylvia's  hand,  but  was  repulsed  impatiently. 
_  "  You  always  make  me  miserable,"  said  Lady  Per- 
riam,  "  you  are  such  a  bundle  of  weakness.  Had  I 
any  one  of  strong  mind  and  steady  purpose  to  lean 
upon  1  might  leave  this  hateful  house.  But  how  could 
I  trust  to  you  to  watch  over  my  interests  while  I  was 
KWay  ?    It  would  be  leaning  upon  a  reed." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  consider  me  so  despicable,"  said 
Mrs.  Carter,  with  a  touch  of  bitter  in  her  quiet  tone. 
"  I  have  been  faithful  to  you  against  my  own  con- 
icience." 

Go,"  said  Sylvia,"  and  before  you  prate  of  con- 
science try  to  roraeuiber  vhat  I  took  jou  out  of  the 
gutter." 

The  ahot  went  home — Mr.'.  Carter'^  faco,  alw?ys  . 
pal»,  grew  deadly  white  at  this  savage  taunt,    £he  left ' 


the  room  without  a  word,  and  Sylvia  Perriam  was  '  tears  he  shed  were  not  for  her.  They  were  weak,  re- 
alone.  She  rose  and  paced  the  room  in  a  fever  of  ex-  '  gretful  tears  for  one  he  knew  to  be  unwortfav  of  lem 
citement,  '  ■>--■-  '  ■  • 


I  „  ,  ,  ,        ^,  ,  T  „    ,  i  ^'«iol>' <^id  be  struggle  against  regrets  which  he  U  t 

He  may  6ot  know  that  I  am  sorry,    she  said  to  !  to  be  both  weak  and  wicked.    This  struy^le  was  at  iU 


herself,  pondering  »n  her  mother's  suggestion.    "  He 
mav  not  'tnow  that  I  loved  him  even  when  I  was  fabe 
to  him,  loved  him  with  all  my  heart  when  I  deserted 
him.    But  he  shall  know  it !    He  shall  know  this  ; 
wretched  heart  before  he  marries  Esther  Rochdale.  1 
Having  risked  so  uiuch  to  win  him,  why  should  I  ; 
shrink  fro/n  one  more  hazard.  He  despises  me  alrej.dy. 
If  I  fail  in  this  last  effort,  he  can  but  despise  me  a 
little  more.    He  shall  know  that  I  am  at  his  feet,  and  : 
then  let  him  abandon  me  if  he  can." 

She  seated  herself  before  the  ashwood  Writing  table, 
with  its  blue  velvet  cover  and  ormolu  fittings,  strafigely 
different  from  the  battered  mahogany  desk  on  wluch 
the  schoolmaster's  daughter  had  been  wont  to  write 
her  letters.  She  wrote  a  few  hurried  lines  vrith  a  hand 
that  was  somewhat  tremulous  though  the  characters 
looked  firm  enough  upon  the  paper — wrote  to  Ed- 
mupd  Standen,  for  the  first  time  since  that  letter 
which  was  to  dissolve  their  engagement. 

"  ATill  he  think  this  step  wanting  in  womanly  feel- 
ing, or  will  he  be  glad  ?"  she  wondered,  and  then,  with 
a  little  bitter  laugh,  she  murmured,  "  Womanly  feel- 
ing !  I  bade  farewell  to  that  when  I  jilted  the  man  I 
fondly  loved  to  man-y  Sir  Aubrey  Perriam." 
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CHAPTER  XLYII. 

"fSH  PaIjLTS  CF  love  Tlx  tOVE  AEE  JCSTITIED." 

W?s  Edmund  Standen  happy  ?  He  tried  to  be- 
lieve that  his  lot  was  life's  consummate  felicity.  He 
wa"  prosperuus,  successful  as  a  man  of  business,  ap- 
preciated by  directors  and  shareholders  ;  the  master 
spirit  of  the  Monkhaaipton  Branch  of  the  Western 
Union  Bank.  His  home  was  pleasant,  his  womankind 
worshipped  him  ;  he  was  betrothed  to  a  woman  he 
admired  and  respected,  who  loved  him  With  devotion, 
and  wb'^e  handsome  income  would  do  much  to  swell 
the  sum  of  his  own  prosperity.  -He  ought  to  have 
beer  happy.  He  had  youth,  health,  independence, 
the  knowledge  that  v.ork  need  not  for  him  be  the 
monotonuus  toil  of  a  lifetime  but  only  for  the  con- 
genial employment  of  bis  prime,  to  be  given  up  at  any 
!hpur  should  it  prore  wearisome  to  him.  Hfe  knew  that 
th^  bulk  of  his  fa'ther's  fortun^;  was  now  securely  his 
orrn,  for  his  mother  had  shown  him  her  last  will,  in 
which  she  left  Ellen  Sargent  only  the  savings  of  her 
widowhood,  and  the  rest  to  her  son. 

"  I  am  not  likely  ever  to  alter  this  wiU,  Edmund, 
or  to  threaten  you  with  loss  of  fortune,"  said  3Irs. 
Standen,  who  w.is  positively  enraptured  with  the 
present  condition  of  affairs.  She  would  fain  have 
hurried  on  the  marriage,  but  she  found  Esther  averse 
to  haste,  and  Edmund  somewhat  in'.iifferent. 

"  After  all,  mother,"  he  said,  "  if  Esther  Ukes  a 
long  engagement,  why  should  we  worry  her  to  give 
up  her  fancy  ?   We  are  very  happy  as  we  are." 

"  Ifyou  are-  happy,  Edmund,  that  is  aU.  I  care  for. 
And  I  am  not  afraid  that  Esther  will  change  her 
mind." 

Thus  things  went  on,  with  every  appearance  of 
general  satisfaction. 

"  I  ought  to  be  completely  happy,"  Edmund  said 
to  himself,  more  often  than  a  man  who  was  really 
happy  would  have  made  the  remark.  Indeed  happi- 
ness has  so  subtle  a  flavour  that  we  scarcely  recognise 
the  taste  of  that  wine  of  life  when  it  yet  hngers  on 
our  lips.  It  is  afterwards  that  we  look  back  and  say 
we  were  happy.  Few  talk  of  happiness  in  its  present 
tense. 

Edmund  found  that  his  present  content  lacked  the 
rliarm  of  that  brief  period  of  delight  in  which  he  had 
l-een  Sylvia's  lover.  He  tried  to  recall  the  old  day- 
dream of  a  happy  home,  only  changing  the  central 
fisure.  The  same  bright  picture  of  the  domestic 
health,  but  with  a  difl'erence  in  the  wife  who  sat 
beside  it.  Vain  endeavour.  He  found  that  the 
picture  would  not  compose  as  well  as  of  old.  It  had  even 
lost  the  old  glow  and  colour.  He  shut  his  eyes  upon 
tbe  outer  v.-orld,'  and  tried  to  lose  himself  in  drear.;^ 
of  future  happiness,  but  the  dreams  would  not  comt'. 
So  Mr.  Standen  became  more  than  ever  devoted  to 
business,  worked  longer  hours  at  his  desk,  made 
himself  hateful  to  his  subordinates  by  his  unflagging 
attention  to  every  detadl,  and  went. home  of  an  even- 


height  when  Lady  Perriam's  letter  was  handed  to  hL.^ 
one  morning  among  his  business  letters  at  the  Baai, 
Sylvia  had  been  too  prudent  to  direct  her  epistle  to 
Dean  House. 

The  letter  was  of  the  briefest. 

Deaa  Mn.  SiA,\DEN— I  have  a  comnmmcation  to  make  to 
yon  wbjch  I  think  you  ougbt  to  hear  I  dare  not  ask  yon  to 
call  upon  me,  lest  you  should  comproinise  yourself  and  me 
by  such  a  visit.  Will  jou,  therefore,  meet  ine  to-morrow 
evening,  at  nine  o'clock,  in  I'orriaia  Churchyard— Yours 
faithfully, 

^    .     „      ^  ,  Sylvia  Peheum. 

Pemam  Place,  Wednesday. 

This  seemed  cool  and  business-like.  The  letter  of  a 
woman  who  had  forgotten  there  had  been  so  tender  a 
tie  between  her  and  the  man  to  whom  she  wrote 
Edmund  twisted  the  small  sheet  of  perfumed  paper 
between  his  fingers  for  a  long  time,  pondering  on  that 
strange  appeal.  Should  he  grant  this  audacious  re- 
quest, knowing,  as  he  too  well  knew,  the  weakness  of 
his  own  heart  ?  His  first  answer  to  that  request,  wa« 
a  forcible  nes/ative.    He  would  not  go. 

Then  came  afterthoughts,  which  are  apt  to  be  fataL 
Would  she  have  written  to  him  thus  it  she  had  not 
had  strong  reasons  for  sending  him  such  a  letter  ? 
Vrhat  communication  could  she  make  to  iiim  ?  There 
was  but  one  secret  he  would  care  to  hear  from  those 
lips,  and  to  hear  that  now  would  be  worse  than  futile. 

She  would  tell  him,  •i^erhaps,  that  the  infidelity 
which  had  gone  very  near  to  break  his  heart  had  been 
no  willing  act  of  hei.  TLmt  influences  stronger  than 
he  could  imagine  or  believe  had  forced  her  to  that  un- 
womanly falsthooJ,.  That  her  father's  greed,  and  not 
her  own  ambition,  hud  made  her  the  wife  of  Sir 
Aubrey  Perriam.  She  might  tell  him  all  this,  but  to 
what  avail  ?  Could  she  stand  blameless  in  his  sight,  she 
would  be  no  nearer  to  him  than  she  was  now,  for  he 
was  the  affianced  husband  of  Esther  Rochdale.  It  was 
just  pos.^ible,  however,  that  she  did  not  seek  this  meet- 
ing in  oi  uer  to  extenuate  her  sin  against  him.  She 
might  have  some  pressing  need  of  his  helo.  He  knew 
that  she  was  iriendless.  He  was  a  man  of  bu&mesa. 
He  had  once  loved  ner.  To  whom  would  she  bt  moru- 
likely  to  appeal  t'Cian  to  him  ? 

"  I  should  be  a  craven  if  I  refused  to  grant  her  re- 
quest,'' he  said  to  himself  ;  and  vrrote  two  or  three 
lines  in  answer  to  Lady  Perriam's  letter  promising  to 
be  in  the  churchyard  at  the  hour  she  named. 

The  letter  was  no  sooner  posted  than  Edmund 
Standen  began  to  repent  having  written  it.  He  thought 
hov.-  bad  a  look  such  a  secret  meeting  would  have  in 
Esther's  eye  should  some  imlucky  hazard  bring  it  to 
her  knowledge.  And  people  who  live  in  villages  are 
set  round  with  spies.  '' 

Should  he  write  another  letter  recalling  his  promiaeT 
He  debated  that  point  all  the  afternoon,  but  did  not 
write  any  such  letter. 

As  the  day  grew  later  a  guilty  feeling  crept  over 
him,  and  he  shrank  from  the  idea  of  seeing  Esther 
Rochdale  and  his  mother  before  he  had  kept  his  ap- 
pointment with  Lady  Perriam.  He  ordered  his  dinner 
from  a  tavern,  and  stayed  at  the  bank  after  office  hour! 
looking  into  accounts  aiid  writing  business  letters — 
stayed  there  till  the  Monkhampton  clocks  chimed  the 
quarter  before  eight. 

Fromi  the  bank  to  Perriam  was  about  an  hour's  walk. 
Ml'.  Standen  gave  himself  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  mar- 
gin, but  instead  of  walking  at  a  leisurely  pace,  and 
keeping  himself  coo),  as  he  intended,  he  walked  hi? 
fastest — walked  himself  almost  into  a  fever,  and.  en- 
tered the  httle  lane  leading  to  Perriam  Ch\irc'.i  at  haK- 
past  eieht,  having  done  the  distance  in  three-quarten 
of  an  hour. 

He  bad  nothing  to  do  for  the  nest  half-hour  but 
smoke  a  cigar"  or  two,  stroll  in  and  out  amongthe  moss- 
grown  old  gi-ave  stones,  muse  like  the  meditative  Her- 
vey  on  life's  mutabiUty,  and  regret  his  own  foolish- 
ness in  having  allowed  Sylvia  Perriam  to  entrap  him 
into  this  evening  rendezvous. 

Bitterly  did  he  think  of  his  false  lore  as  that  long 
half -hour  wore  on,  aud  yet  he  yearned  for  her  coming  ; 
and  at  the  first  sound  of  a  light  footfall  on  the  teiraoe 
above  him  felt  his  heart  beaming,  just  as  it  used  to  beat 
in  summer  evenings  gone  by  when  he  had  waited  for 
his  mistress  under  the  chjstnut  tree  ; — the  same  fer- 


ing  too  tired  sometimes  for  the  twilight  walks  which  !  vour,  the  same  impatience,  the  same  passion  as  of  old, 
were  so  sweet  to  EstherRochdale — too  tired  even  posing  |  although  he  was  Esther  Rochdale's  promised  husb.ind 
their  favourite  duets — gird  to  sit  in  the  easy  chair  op-  j  The  light  step  came  along  the  terrace,  and  he  s;\w_  s 
poiitehis  raother's  whi'<^  Esther  ^ng  or  played  to  ;  black-robed  figure  pause  by  a  low  iron  gate:  open  it, 
him.  She  did  both  with  exquisite  expression,  and  aud  then  descend  a  little  flight  of  steps  to  a  gate,  open- 
often  brought  the  tears  to  her  Inwr'-  oj-es,  but  the  ;  ing  into  the  churchyard.    The  moon  was  at  the  f  alL 
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and  Sylvia's  beauty  had  a  phantasmal  look  in  that  soft 
silvery  light  as  she  came  slowly  towards  him,  slender 
and  shadawy  in  her  flowing  black  dress,  only  the  face 
shining  out  from  that  sombre  darkness  of  drapery, 
ivory  pale. 

"This  is  very  good  of  you,"  she  said  falteringly, 
holding  out  her  little  ungloved  hand  with  a 
doubtful  gesture. 

Hard  to  keep  the  leash  upon  passion.  He  had  in- 
tended to  be  cold  as  ice — unimpressionable  as  a  family 
lawyer.  But  he  took  the  tremulous  hand  in  his  and 
held  it  in  as  tender  a  clasp  as  when  he  had  deemed  the 
girl  all  innocence  and  truth. 

"  Good  of  me  !"  he  said.  "  I  suppose  you  knew  you 
iad  only  to  beckon  and  I  should  come.  But  before 
you  say  one  other  word  to  me,  let  me  tell  you  what, 
as  an  honest  man,  I  am  bound  ta  *;11.  I  come  here 
as  Esther  Rochdale's  afdanced  husbo.ad." 

"  I  knew  that  when  I  wrote  to  you,"  answered  Lady 
Perriam,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face,  fevei-bright, 
but  steadfast. ,"  I  kn&w  that  you  could  only  come  here 
as  Miss  Rochdale's  engaged  lover,  bu.t  before  you  mar- 
ried I  thought  it  right  you  should  know  the  truth 
*bout  me."  , 

"  I  know  quite  enough.  Lady  Perriam,"  answered 
Ildmund,  letting  go  the  little  hand,  and  putting  on 
that  armour  of  coldness  which  he  had  meant  to  wear 
from  the  first.  "  I  know  that  you  jilted  me  in  order 
to  marry  my  superior  in  wealth  and  position.  Do  I 
need  to  know  any  more  ?" 

"  Yes.  -you  need  to  know  why  I  did  it,"  answered 
Sylvia  in  a  voice  that  thiilled  him.  Its  ringing  tone 
founded  like  truth.  For  passion  has  a  truth  of  its  own 
•*-the  truth  of  the  moment. 

"  A  woman  has  a  thousand  good  reasons  for  every 
■wrong  she  does,"  returned  Edmund.  "  I  am  content 
to  know  that  I  was  wronged  without  entering  into  an 
examination  of  causes.   The  effect  was  all-sufficient." 

"  Do  you  think  it  was  for  my  own  sake  I  married 
Sir  Aubrey?" 

"  Certainly,  since  you  were  the  person  to  benefit  by 
Buch  an  alliance." 

"  Can  you  imagine  that  I,  who  loved  you  so  dearly, 
■would  have  deserted  you,  unless  I  had  been  compelled 
to  that  act  by  an  overpowering  necessity  ?" 

"  What  necessity  should  compel  you,  «ave  your  own 
ambition  ?  You  had  shown  me,  often  enough,  your 
horror  of  poverty.  You  shrank  fi-om  the  future  I 
offered  you,  which  must  have  begun  with  a  struggle 
for  maintenance.  It  was  not  enough  for  you  that  I 
was  hopeful  ;  it  was  not  enough  that  I  promised  to 
work  for  you.  Sir  Aubrey  could  give  you  wealth  and 
splendour  in  the  present,  and  you  chose  Sir  Aubrey." 

"  I  chose  Sir  Aubrey  because  my  mother  was  starv- 
ing in  a  gaiTet  in-London,  and  to  mairy  him  was  my 
only  hope  of  maintaining  her.  You  were  brave.  You 
were  ready  to  begin  life  without  a  jjenny,  and  to  work 
for  me.  If  I  burdened  you  with  myself— blighted 
your  prospects — lost  you  your  inheritance — could  I 
also  burden  you  with  the  support  of  my  mother  ?  Yet 
I  must  do  that,  or  let  her  stai-ve,  if  I  married  you.  For 
my  mother's  sake  I  sacrificed  my  own  happiness,  and 
maiTied  Sir  Aubrey  Perriam." 

Edmund  gazed  at  her  for  some  moments  in  sheer 
bewilderment.  Her  looks  and  tones  were  full  of  truth. 
He  believed  her  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  How  was  it  that  I  never  heard  of  your  mother,  or 
heard  of  hei-  only  as  one  who  had  long  been  dead  ? 
Y'ou  told  me  that  you  had  never  seen  her  face,  that 
she  died  while  you  were  an  infant." 

"  So  I  beheved  until  the  night  after  the  school 
fecst,"  answered  Sylvia  ;  and  then  briefly,  yet  with  a 
gi-aptiic  force  that  conjured  up  the  scene  before  his 
wondering  eyes,  she  told  him  of  that  night  -visitant — 
the  penitent  mother — depicted  all  her  misery,  but  af- 
fected a  deeper  pity  than  she  had  ever  felt  for  it,  and 
touched  the  listener's  compassionate  heart.  She  de- 
scribed their  parting,  how  the  broken-hearted  mother 
had  kissed  and  blessed  her,  and  how  she  (Sylvia)  had 
promised  to  help  and  befriend  her,  were  it  at  the  cost 
of  her  own  happiness. 

"  Within  a  week  of  that  parting  Sij-  Aubrey  asked 
me  to  man-y  him.  I  remembered  my  promise  to  nay 
lii'-ther.  I  knew  that  if  I  married  hinj  it  would  be 
■Msy  tokeep  my  promise;  if  I  married  you,  almost  im- 
l^ofsiblc.  I  thouglit  hpw  unfortunate  our  marriage 
.  'yAd  be  for  you;  how  great  a  saci-itice  it  Wiis  to  cost 
you;  and  I  praye^l  God  for  strength  of  mind  to  re- 
riouuce  you  and  to  marry  the  ridi  old  man  wJio  could 
yive  nie  j.ower  to  rescue  my  mother  from  a  life  of  un- 
mitigated wretchedness.  Was!  so  iitteHv  coutompt- 
ib!e 's  you  seem  to  have  thought  me.Edniund  V 

"Contemptible,"  cried  Edmund;  "no,  Sylvia,  not 
contemptible;  but  naistukenj  fairly  mistaken.  I  would 


have  toiled  for  your  mother  as  willingly  as  for  you — 
worked  for  her  ungrudgingly — and  whether  our  home 
were  rich  or  poor  she  should  have  shared  it." 

"  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying,  Edmund. 
My  mother  was  not  one  you  could  ha-s-e  acknowledged 
without  some  touch  of  shame.  She  had  been  a  ,  eia- 
ner." 

"And  had  repented.  I  would  not  have  been  ashamed 
of  her  penitence.    She  should  have  Kved  with  us  in 
peace  and  security,  and  none  should  have  dared  to  , 
question  her  past  life." 

"  Oh!"  exclaimed  SyMa,  with  a  cry  of  despair,  "if  I 
had  bat  known  you  could  be  so  generous." 

"  You  had  no  right  to  question  my  generosity — or 
my  humanity.  Thrs  was  a  case  for  common  humanity 
rather  than  generosity.  Do  you  think  I  would  have 
let  my  wife's  mother  starve  ?" 

"You  might  have  found  life  so  hard,  Edmund." 
.."  1  would  have  fought  the  battle  ^st  it  be  ever  so 
hard.    I  would  have  kept  sheep  in  Australia  if  I 
couldn't  earn  our  bread  in  England." 

Sylvia  was  silent.  That  picture  of  Australian  sheep 
farining,  though  noble  enough  in  the  abstract,  had  no 
fascination  for  her.  Yet,  as  cu-cumstances  had  shaped 
themselves,  she  would  gladly  have  been  an  emigrant's 
hard-'workiug  helpmate  rather  than  the  thing  she  was, 
burdened  -n'ith  one  dark  secret  that  ■weighed  her  to 
the  ground. 

"  I  have  told  you  all  the  truth,  Edmund,"  she  said, 
after  a  pause  in  which  they  both  seemed  lost  in 
thought,  Edmund  leaning  upon  the  rusty  railings  of  a 
tomb,  his  face  hidden  from  Lady  Perriam,  as  if  he 
feared  to  let  her  see  the  workings  of  a  countenance 
which  might  have  revealed  too  much  of  the  mind's 
fierce  struggle  with  over-mastering  passion. 

I  have  told  you  all,''  she  repeated ;  ".can  you  forgive 
me  !" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  Y'ou  did  what  you 
deemed  was  right.  I  can  only  regret  that  you  had  not 
greater  confidence  in  my  affection  and  in  my  power  to 
help  those  you  love.  I  hope  that  you  secured  your 
own  happiness  by  an  act  which  nearly  wrecked  mine." 
,  "  Mj'  own  happiness  !"  she  echoed  drearily.  "  Do 
you  thinkfit  was  for  my  happiness  to  forsafce  you  ? 
Do  you  think  I  was  all  falsehood  when  I  hung  upon 
your  neck  that  day  in  Hedingham  churchyard  ?" 

No  answer.  '  He  stands  like  a  rock,  looking  straight 
before  him  ■nith  a  cold,  steady  gaze,  ordering  his  heart 
to  be  still,  that  heart  whose  passionate  beating  belies 
his  outward  calm. 

"  Have  you  ever  doubted  my  love  for  you,  Ed- 
mund ?"  asks  Syhia,  stung  by  this  merciless  calm. 

"  No  more  than  I  doubted  that  the  summer  roses 
bloomed  that  year — and  withered,"  he  answers, 
"  Yoiu-  love  died  with  them." 

"  It  never  died.  It  filled  my  heart  when  I  deserted 
you.  Yes,  when  I  stood  before  Gi id's  altar  with  Sir 
Aubrey  Perriam,  it  was  you  I  saw  standing  at  my  side. 
It  was  to  you  I  uttered  my  vows,  it  was  you  I  swore 
to  love  and  honour  and  obey.  Ihe  rest  was  all  a  bad 
dream." 

Still  silence,  a  pause,  during  which  Syl-via  feels  as  if 
her  heart  were  slowly  congealing,  as  if  she  were  stand- 
ing in  the  Norse  god's  icy  palace,  freezing  to  death. 

Then  came  a  question  asked  in  low,  level  tones,  as  if 
it  were  the  most  commonplace  inquiry. 

"  Was  this  the  communication  you  had  to  make. 
Lady  Perj-iam  ?" 

"  Yes  what  else  should  I  have  to  say  to  you  1  Y'es, 
I  sent  for  you  to  fell  you  this  :  You  shall  not  give 
Esther  Rochdale^ ,  your  heart  ■without  knowing  the 
secret  of  mine.  I  never  ceased  to  love  you.  I  was 
never  really  false  to  you.  I  flung  away  my  o-wn  peace 
for  thfi  sake  of  a  desolate,  despairing  creatiu-e,  who 
had  but  one  being  in  all  the  world  from  whom  to  hope 
for  succour.  And  now  I  am  free  once  more— free  and 
rich— and  trae  to  you.  Will  you  forget  all  your  old 
vows,  the  deathless  love  you  have  so  often  told  me 
about  ?  Will  you  forsake  me  to  marry  that  prim  pat- 
tern of  provincial  perfection,  Miss  Rochdale  ?" 

'•  Spare  your  sneers  against  my  future  wife.  Lady 
Pe-riam.  Yes,  I  am  going  to  mai^ry  Mis?  Rochdale, 
and  if  I  am  not  as  liappy  with  her  as  I  once  hoped  to 
be  with  you,  it  wilj  be  my  folly,  and  no  missing- grace 
or  chavui  in  my  wife  that  will  be  to  blame." 

"  Which  means  you  do  not  care  for  her,"  cried  Sylvia. 
"  Oh,  Edujund,  I  know  how  contemptible  I  must  seem 
in  your  eyes  to-night,  even  more  despicable  ^^^ln  -when 
I  seemed  to  be  i  ilse  to  yon.  I  know  what  a  hideous 
offence  agamtt  conreutiQK.itity  I  have  committed— 
that  I  have  almost  shut  piy&elf  out  from  the  ranks  of 
virtuous  women  by  this  seif-.sought  meeting.  Despise 
me  as  much  as  ypu  please,  Edmund  ;  I  know  full  well 
how  deep  a  sjiame  J  have  brought  upon  myself  by  thjs  i 


reckless  act ;  but  I  can  bear  even  that.  Marry  Estiiei 
Rochdale.  Yes,  you  are  right.  She  is  worthy  of  you. 
She  is  good,  pure,  true— all  thicgs  that  I  am  nob. 
Marry  her,  and  forget  me.  I  am  content  now  that 
you  know  the  truth.  Blot  me  from  your  metnory, 
Edmund,  for  evei-,  if  you  Uke — but  if  you  renjember 
me,  think,  at  least,  that  I  was  not  utterly  base.  And 
now  leave  me,  and  go  back  to  Miss  Rochdale." 

She  stretched  out  her  arm  with  a  gesture '  of  dismis- 
sal. Till  this  moment  Edmund  had  stood  by  the  ivy. 
■wreathed  railings  of  the  Perriam  tomb,  fixed,  immo-5^ 
able,  sturdily  battling  with  that  demon  of  weak  and 
f oohsh  love  which  bade  him  cast  truth,  honour,  loyalty 
to  the  winds,  and  clasp  this  false  idol  to  his  breast. 
But  now,  as  she  retreated  from  him  slowly  in  the 
moonlight — a  phantom-like  figure  gUding  out  of  hi* 
reach — the  fatal  folly  mastered  him,  the  passion  h« 
had  never  conquered  once  more  enslaved  him.  H< 
stretched  out  his  arms — three  eager  staips  brought  him 
to  her  side — and  once  ag-ain  she  was  held  to  his  hear* 
—held  as  if  never  rhore  to  be  set  free. 

"  Leave  you,  forget  you,  ^o  back  to  another  woman! 
No,  Sylvia,  you  know  I  cannot  do  that.  You  knew 
t.Lat,  .when  you  lured  me  here  to-night,  you  would 
have  me  at  your  leet.  I  have  come  back  to  your  net. 
\  ou  have  called  md  back.  You  would  have  it  so, 
for  good  er  eviL  I  am  dishonoured,  perjured,  weakest 
and  worst  among  men,  but  I  am  youxs,  and  yours 
only  !" 

(To  be  continued.)  \ 


A  DAY  DREAM. 
Oh,  let  the  ilianned  dream  go  on— 

ZJrea'i  not  its  bliss  I  pray — 
So  long  the  years  have  worn  aroui?^  v 

So  cold  has  been  esich  day. 
Now  that  Che  sun  is  up  at  list. 

And  floods  a  cloudless  sky. 
Now  that  the  roses  bloom  again. 

In  slumber  let  me  he. 

Oh  take  your  icy  hands  away, 

Ve  spectres  of  the  past  I 
Your  frozen  breath  I  vfiil  not  feel— 

Your  spell  around  me  ca«t. 
Instead,  a  rosy-fingered  joy 

ShaU  stand  and  smUe  on  me, 
And  the  warm  atmosphere  of  love 

lly  robe  of  peace  shall  be. 

J  could  not  see  the  Father's  Land 

Was  only  raised  in  love : 
I  could  not  hft  my  thougnts  from  earth 

To  realms  of  truth  above. 
Yet  He  forgave  the  grovelling  soul 

That  turned  away  from  Heaven, 
And  smoothed  away  its  bitter  pains, 

And  made  its  pathway  even. 

I  thank  thee,  Lord,  for  sorro'WB  past— 

For  trials  yet  to  come — 
I  know  Ufe's  devious,  thom-strewn  paths 

Will  lead  me  safely  home. 
I  thank  Thee  for  the  rosy  hght 
That  heralded  the  dawn  ; 
Oh,  help  me,  Lord,  to  thank  Thee  still ' 

^\'hen  all  that  hght  is  gone  ! . 


The  particulars  of  a  recent  duel  in  New  Orleans  aifi 
thus  given  by  the  Republican  of  Dec.  17  : — "  The  diffi^ 
culty  between  Messrs.  Whitney,  of  the  Picaywie,  aod 
Drury,  of  the  Secretai-y  of  State's  Office,  was  ended 
yesterday.  A  good  many  hard  words  and  some  blowa 
bad  passed  between  the  parties  pre-viously,  and  tlje 
code  was  appealed  to.  The  sword  was  selected  by  the 
seconds  as  being  the  faii-est  weapon,  neither  gentlemen 
knowing  anything  -ot  the  art  of  fence.  The  peculiar 
colchimard  was  selected,  and  the  parties  jabbed  at  eacb 
other  until  Mr.  Drury's  clothes  were  cut  in  two  places 
and  Mr.  Whitney  received  a  severe  but  not  dangerous 
wound  in  the  left  arm.  Then  they  shook  hands 
and  felt  better.  Mr.  Whitney  did  up  bis  wound 
and  -s^-ent  to  the  races,  and  Mr.  Drury  went  bac^  to 
his  office." 

Becker  Bros.'  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is  » 
corabinatiou  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  all 
that  is  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Great  George's- 
■itreet,  Duolin. 

Cattle,  Sheep,  Lambs,  Calves,  Horses,  Pigs,  &c.— If  yon 
wish  to  have  yoiir  sto  fattened  rapidly,  use  daily  M'Ma«ter, 
Hodgson,  and  Co.'s  Concentrated  Spice  Mixture,  a  valuable 
aromatic  tonic  condimt-nt,  assisting  the  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation of  food  in  a  shorter  sjiace  of '  time,  and  enabliiig  ani- 
iMa!.->  to  derive  more  nutriment  from  the  same  quantity  than 
tiiey  otht'.^'n'ise  would.  The  ConceJtratcd  Spice  Jli.Kture 
makes  stock  relish  their  food.  TLo  Concentrated  Spice  Mis- 
tui-u  co.'i'.  erts  uumagtJ'd  g!"ain,  turnips,  &c.,  ic  ,  into  palatable  ' 
and  v.Uuk:some  food.  The  Concentrated  Spice  Mixture  se- 
cures *o  all  animals  better  health  by  keijping  the  stomach  in 
tC'iic,  and  thereby  cpabling  them  to  digest  their  food  more 
readily.  In  packets  at  dd.  each,  and  in  bags  28,  56,  and  112 
pounds.   Sold  everywhere.   121  and  122  Capel-street. 
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THE  COMRADES. 

By  H.  J.  De  B. 
[all  bights  heseeved.] 

CHAPTER  V. 

Adversify  had  at  length  turned  out  a  goodinstruc- 
Iress  to  our  hero.  In  the  life  of  a  private  soldier,  as  in 
the  life  of  a  schoolboy,  the  institution'  is  the  most  dis" 
igreeatle  part.  Holt,  however,  bore  up  with  determi- 
nation against  the  hardships,  annoyances,  and  weari- 
ness of  his  probation  in  carrying  a  musket,  and  in  due 
timej  and  that  before  very  long,  became  a  smart  and 
tolerably  contented  private  in  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
— th  Regiment  of  Foot — not  his  least  comfort  being 
the  companionship  and  frien^hip  of  Jim  Rooney. 

One  evening^  not  long  after  his  enlistment,  Holt  was 
one  of  the  guard  of  honour  stationed  outside  the  Dub- 
lin Theatre  Royal  on  a  command  night.  It  vp^as  a 
coldish  evening^  and  our  hero,  in  company  with  some 
dozens  more  of  his  comrades,  was  relieving  the  tedium 
of  his  position  by  stamping,  yawning,  whistling  be- 
tween his  teeth,  and  staring  at  the  different  arrivals  in 
the  carriages,  when  his  left-hand  comrade  attracted  his 
attention  by  saying  : 

'  "  I  say,  Johnson  (Johnson  was  the  name  under 
which  j^Holt^  had  enlisted),  there's  a  fine  girl,  if  you 
'like." 

"  Where  ?"  asked  oar  hero. 

"  There  in  the  carriage  opposite  ;  the  one  with  the 
glass  down — there,  sitting  next  the  old  chap." 

Holt  looked  as  he  was  directed,  and  fully  agreed 
with  his  comrade  that  the  lady  in  question  was  one 
of  the  handsomest  girls  he  had  ever  seen.  There  was 
some  delay  before  the  horses  could  move  up  to  the 
box  entrance,  and  the  light  of  the  gaslamps  shone  full 
in  the  face  of  the  fair  occupant  of  the  carriage  ;  so  our 
aero  had  full  time  to  gaze  his  fill,  and,  indeed,  to  fall 
Tery  much  in  love  with  the  object  of  his  admiration. 

AU  this  time  the  lady  was  staring  full  in  his  face 
though  it  was  quite  plain  that  her  doing  so  was  quite 
mechanical,  that  she  did  not  see  him,  and  was  simply 
turning  her  head  aside  to  avoid  listening  to  what  her 
companion,  irreverently  designated  by  Holt's  comrade 
as  the  "  old  chap,"  was  saying. 

,  After  a  time.  Holt  turned  his  eyes  from  the  face  of 
"the  lady  to  that  of  the  gentleman  sitting  beside  her. 

He  started  violently. 

It  was  his  father. 

This,  then,  was  the  lady  the  old  gentleman  was  so 
bent  on  marrying,  to  make  way  for  whom  was  one  of 
Ihe  reasons,  obviously,  for  turning  him,  Tempest  Holt, 
•drift. 

It  was  some  comfort,  however,  to  see  that  the  old 
gentleman's  suit  was  not  thriving. 
^  Suddenly  the  carriage  in  front  moved  on,  followed 
by  the  one  containing  the  object  of  the  admiration  of 
vhe  two  Holts,  father  and  son. 

The  young  man  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  lady  as 
bis  father  handed  her  out  of  the  carriage  and  through 
the  box-office  door. 

He  had  another  momentary  view  of  her  some  three 
hours  later  when  the  play  was  over,  and  she  came 
But,  stiU  escorted  by  Arthur  Holt. 

Early  next  morning  our  hero  confided  the  details  of 
the  above  scene  and  the  fact  of  his  having  j  fallen  de- 
iperately  in  love,  to  Rooney,  as  they  were  both  en- 
gaged in  the  unsentimental  occupation  of  blacking 
their  own  boots. 

'  "And  she  won't  have  anything  to  say  to  the  old 
boy,  Jim  ;  that's  one  comfort." 

"  Well,  I  only  hope  one  of  these  days  she'll  have 
l^enty  to  saT  to  the  young  one,  sir,"  rejoined  Private 


Rooney,  who,  when  alone  with  his  quondam  master, 
still  made  a  point  of  calling  him  "  sir." 

CHAP.  VI. 

A  few  days  later.  Holt,  happening  to'take'up  a  paper, 
saw  in  the  "  Fashionable  Intelligence"  column  that  his 
father  had  left  the  Shelbourne  for  England.  On  a 
couple  of  occasions,  when  off  duty,  he  saw  his  un- 
known fair  one  drive  or  ride  past  him-,  but  her  name 
and  whereabouts  remained  still  a  secret  to  him. 

But  though  the  image  of  the  unknown  fair  one  re- 
mained constantly  present  to  our  hero's  mind,  we 
grieve  to  state  that  he  was  inconstant  and  unaristo- 
oratic  enough  to  get  up  a  series  of  flirtations — harm- 
less and  fleeting  ones  enough — with  the  usual  objects 
of  the  British  soldier's  afi'ection — nursery  maids,  &c. 

One  day  he  had  been  seeing  a  comrade,  who  had 
just  got  his  furlough,  oflf  from  Kingsbridge  station. 
As  he  was  loitering  about  the  station  his  attention  wag 
attracted  by  an  altercation  at  the  window  of  the  cloak 
room,  where  a'  young  lady,  by  her  appearance  pro- 
bably a  lady's  maid,  was*  vainly  trying  to  explain 
something  to  the  porter  there  on  duty.  We  say  vainly 
trying,  for  she  was  a  Frenchwoman,  and  her  command 
of  English  was  none  of  the  most  extensive.  French 
was  one  of  the  few  things  Holt  knew  tolerably  well. 
His  good  nature  prompted  him  to  come  to  the  girl's 
asssistauce — his  good  nature,  for  the  fact  of  the 
soubrette  being  very  handsome  had,  of  course,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  Mademoiselle  would 
have  turned  up  her  pretty  nose  very  considerably  at 
the  idea  of  her  condescending  to  speak  to  a  private 
soldier.  But,  on  this  occasion,  the  arrival  of  some- 
body who  could  speak  her  language  and  act  as  in. 
terpreter  between  her  and  the  porter  was  very  oppor- 
tune.  Besides,  Holt's  manner  was  evidently  above  hig 
station,  and  he  had  inherited  no  small  portion  of  his 
father's  good  looks — so  she  was  very  gracious  and 
overwhelmingly  profuse  in  her  thanks  when  the  young 
soldier  procured  her  the  packages  she  required,  and  saw 
her  out  then  into  a  cab. 

On  the  strength  of  his  introduction,  Tempest,  meet- 
ing her  casually  a  couple  of  days  afterwards 
m  the  'street,  stopped  and  spoke  to  her  ; 
and  the  acquaintance  thus  begun  ripened  into  such 
intimacy  that  Mademoiselle  Eulalie  occasionally  con- 
descended to  accept  his  escort  on  her  "  Sunday  out.'' 

Her  mistress.  Holt  soon  learned,  was  a  young  lady 
of  the  name  of  Courtney,  and  on  this  young  lady's 
beauty  the  Abigail  became  so  enthusiastic  that  he  be- 
gan to  feel  considerable  anxiety  to  see  her. 

It  was  a  grand  field-dsy  in  the  Ptfoenix  Park.  For  a 
wonder,  though  the  sky  was  beautifully  bright,  there 
was  no  dust.  Rooney  and  Johnson,  alias  Holt,  were 
of  course  two  of  the  hundreds  of  human  automatons 
which  made  up  the  grand  moving  spectacle.  As  the 
 Regiment  marched  past,  our  hero  was  so  neglect- 
ful of  the  law  of  "  eyes  right"  as  to  take  a  side 
glance  at  the  brilliant  group  which  surrounded  the 
Lord  Lieutenant — and  there,  in  the  Viceregal  party, 
looking  singularly  gracefuj  in  her  riding-habit,  was  his 
unknown  beauty  of  the  command  night. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Holt  went  through  the 
rest  of  the  review  even  more  mechanically  than  his 
comrades,  and  with  his  thoughts  far  away  from  what 
he  was  doing. 

When  they  were  back  in  barracks  he  communicated 
the  re-appearance  of  the  fair  one  to  Rooney,  but  that 
warrior  had  been  staring  ahead  of  himself  at  nothing 
at  all,  as  every  good  soldier  should,  all  through  the 
review,  so  had  seen  no  one. 

Holt  had  an' appointment  with  Mademoiselle  Eulalie 
the  next  day.  He  kept  it — but  the  trysting  place  was . 
the  Park,  and  this  circumstance,  even  when  he  was 
by  the  pretty  Frenchwoman's  side,  made  him  think 
all  the  more  of  what  was  her  name,  he  wondered  ? 

With  tliese  thoughts  in  his  mind.  Holt  was  very 
silent,  and  did  not  understand]  or  even  hear  one  word 
of  all  that  Eulalie  was  saying  to  him.  Another  time 
she  would  soon  have  noticed  this,  but  now  she  was 
much  too  full  of  all  she  had  to  say  to  notice  whether 
she  was  listened  to  or  not.  Mademoiselle  had  been  at 
the  re'view,  and  had  much  enjoyed  her  day.  Of  course 
she  stuck  up  valiantly  for  the  superiority,  both  in  effi-  ' 


ciency  and  in  appearance,  of  the  warriors  of  her  beo 
loved  France.  But  still  she  could  not  deny  that  these 
English  made  good  soldiers.  The  cavalry  soldiers  were 
superb,  she  said.  She  was  much  shocked  at  the  cos- 
tume of  the  HigKanders.  The  — th  were  fine  men. 
and  had  marched  past  magnificently.  And  she  had 
seen  Monsieur  Johnson  in  the  ranks,  looking  so  tall 
and  so  well,  but  he  would  not  look  at  poor  little 
Eulalie,  oh,  no ;  and  she  had  seen  Monsieur  Roomey 
too. 

Monsieur  Rooney,  we  need  hardly  explain,  was  oui 
old  friend  Jim,  whom  Mademoi^^elle  had  met  mora 
than  once  with  Holt,  and  who  had  been  much  im- 
pressed by  her  beauty  and  condescension. 

She  ran  on  in  this  way  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
might  have  done  so  much  longer,  had  she  not  varied 
her  conversation  by  asking  a  question,  to  which  her 
companion  did  not  answer. 

"  Well,  monsieur,"  said  the  young  lady,  after  wait- 
ing weaiily  for  some  reply,  "  will  you  answer  ?  Did 
■  you  see  her  ?" 

"  See  who  ?"  asked  the  soldier,  starting  from  hia 
reverie. 

"  Monsieur  has  not  beeih  listening  to  me,"  said  Eu- 
lalre,  half  angrily,  tapping  him  with  her  parasol.  "  I 
tell  monsieur  that  my  young  lady,  of  whose  beauty  he 
heard  me  say  so  much,  was  at  the  review  yesterday, 
and  I  ask  whether  monsieur  saw  her  ?" 

"Well,  Eulalie,"  replied  Tempest,  laughing,  "there 
were  some  hundreds  of  ladies  here  in  the  Park  yester- 
daj',  and  it  was  my  duty,  as  a  soldier,  not  to  look  at 
any  of  them,  but  to  look  where  I  was  going.  Was 
your  young  lady  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback  ?" 

"  On  horseback,  ynXh.  the  Viceregal  party.  'When 

you  marched  past  she  was  next  Mpnsieur  ,  the 

aide-de-camp." 

Holt  started. 

"  Tell  me,  Eulalie,"  he  asked,  hurriedly,  is  youi 
mistress  tall,  holds  herself  very  well  in  the  saddle,  hai 
dark  brown  hair,  and  a  small  aqufline  nose  ?'■' 

"  The  same." 

"She  had  on  a  blue  veil  and  a  dark  purple  habit,  and 
rode  a  very  handsome  bright  bay  mare!" 

"  But,  j'et,'  replied  the  soubrette,  surprised  and 
amused,  "  monsieur  has  his  eyes  about  him,  for  all  hia 
strict  attention  to  discipline." 

A  gieat  many  thoughts  passed  through  our  hero's 
mind  in  rapid  succession. 

So  his  unknown  beauty  was  Emma  Courtney,  Eula- 
lie's  mistress — this  was  one  step  in  the  right  direction 
to  know  this — ^^but  in  the  right  direction  to  what  ? 
What  could  there  ever  be  bet^veen  him — disinherited, 
carrying  a  musket  in  a  marching  regiment — and  thia 
lady  ? 

One  thing  was  clear.  Hf  had  acted  roughly  and 
heartlessly  in  flirting  as  he  had  done  with  the  poor 
little  Frenchwoman  by  his  side-^and,  however  it  might 
distress  her  at  the  moment,  it  was  his  duty'*to  be 
candid  with  her. 

"  Eulahe,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  taking  her  hand, 
"  forgive  me.  It  was  wrong  of  me  to  trifle  with  you 
as  I  have  done — I  knew  that  I  could  never  ask  you  to 
become  the  wife  of  a  private  soldier — and  there  is  ano- 
ther-^— Good-bye,  Eulalie.  Good  bless  you — forget 
me." 

Though  the  explanation  was  a  very  necessary  one,  it 
was  also  a  particularly  awkward  one  to  have  to  make, 
and  certainly  our  hero  was  not  over-successful  or  co- 
herent in  his  way  of  making  it.  In  fact,  he  was  only 
too  glad  to  cut  it  short  and  make  his  escape,  when,  on 
looking  up,  he  saw  Jim  Rooney  coming  up  to  the  place 
where  they  were  sitting.  Jim  looked  in  great  bewil- 
derment,  first  after  his  conu-ade,  who  was  beating  a 
rapid  and  most  ignominious  retreat,  and  now  already 
at  some  distance,  and  then  at  Mademoiselle,  who  sat 
as  if  petrified,  uncertain  whether  to  begin  to  cry  or  to 
fl\'  into  a  passion. 

Aft^r  some  hesitation  Rooney  ventured  to  sit  down 
next  her,  and  to  humbly  inquire  what  had  happened. 

To  his  great  astonishment  Mademoiselle — the  digni- 
fied Mademoiselle — suddenly  dropped  her  head  on  his 
shoulder  and  burst  into  tears.  'When  her  first 
paroxysm  of  sobbing  was  over  she  proceeded  to  pour 
forth  her  soitow  into  Jim's  attentive  ear. 

As  we  have  hinted.  Mademoiselle's  English  was  none 
of  the  best,  and  her  present  grief  and  indignation  did 
not  tend  to  improve  it.  But  Jim  was  no  fool,  arid 
love — lor  he  had  for  some  time  back  been  gra'.iii.r.lj 
falling  more  and  move  in  love  with  the  h'-dy'o  muid — 
sharpened  his  powers  of  perception.  He  soon  saw  how 
the  land  lay,  and  guessed  the  truth.  Alas  for  iriei.d- 
ship  !  On  the  principle  of  all  being  fair  in  love,  Jim 
chimed  in  most  cordially  with  Mademoiselle's  denuucia- 
tions  of  Johnson's  "  perfidy,"  and  lost  no  time  in  im- 
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proving  the  occasion  by  hinting  that  she  might,  ■while 
di-.zzled  'by  the  perfidious  Johnson's  superficial  attrac- 
tions, have  been  neglecting  the»sterling  love  of  a  more 
sincere,  though  less  showy,  admirer. 

By  degrees  Mademoiselle  stopped  sobbing,  dried  her 
eyes,  ;ind  listened  with  growing  atteation  to  the  tor- 
rent of  Blarney  that  Jim  delivered  himself  of.  She 
even  slowly  melted  into  a  smile.  Women  as  a  sex  are 
proverbially  polite.  So  are  the  French  as  a  nation.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  decide  whether  the  two  charges  may 
not  be  libels.  But  on  this  occasion  certainly,  whether 
her  sex  or  her  nationality  were  to  blame  for  it,  Made- 
moiselle Eulalie  transferred  her  outraged  affections 
from  Private  Robert  Johnson  to  Private  James  Rooney 
with  all  tlie  rapidity  of  the  Ephesian  matron.  And 
Holt,  who  had  been  walking  about  reflecting  on  his 
new  discovery  as  to  the  identity  of  his  beloved,  and 
reproa<-bing  himself  with  his  conduct  towards  Eulalie, 
had  his  mina  much  set  at  ease  by  casually  witnessing, 
unperceived — tliat  very  afternoon — an  unmistakably 
tender  leave-taking  between  his  comrade  and  his  late 
lady-love  at  the  comer  of  Menion-square. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  after  the  explanation  in 
the  Park,  Eulalie  cut  our  hero  altogether.  On  the 
other  hand,  Jim  Rooney's  suit  throve  greatly,  and  Jim, 
who  had  steadied  down  considerably  since  he  donned 
her  Majesty's  uniform,  had  obtained  from  the  fair 
Parisian  a  conditional  jjromise  that  if  he  could  eflect 
a  reconciliation  between  himself  and  his  people — who 
were  well-to-do  cottiers  in  Kerry,  and  who  could,  if 
they  chose,  enable  him  to  keep  a  wife  comfortably 
enough — she  would  consent  at  some  future  period  to 
become  Mrs.  James  Rooney. 

By  Holt's  instructions  the  faithful  Jim  led  on 
Eulalie  at  all  their  meetings  tcj  talk  about  her  mis- 
tress ;  nor  was  this  difficult,  for  the  waiting-maid  was 
very  deeply  and  warmly  attached  to  her  young  lady. 

Through  this  channel  cur  hero  learned  with  delight 
that  the  surmise  he  had  formed  from  the  apparent 
coldness  of  Miss  Coui  tney's  manner  to  his  father  in 
the  carriage  was  correct,  and  that  the  elderly  Adonis's 
suit  had  been  most  decidedly  rejected.  He  also  was 
charmed  to  hear  that  the  young  lady  had  come  to 
take  a  sort  of  romantic  interest  in  him  (Tempest),  a 
feeling  which  had  originated  in  her  fighting  his  battles 
with  his  father,  who,  whenever  the  young  man's  name 
was  mentioned,  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  him 
with  a  feigned  horror  of  the  subject,  by  which  he 
sought  to  imply  that  the  cause  of  his  banishment  was 
something  terribly  disgraceful.  Emma  Courtney  stood 
up  bravely  for  the  absent  lad.  At  first  she  had  done 
this  merely  from  a  mischievous  love  of  teasing  her 
mature  .admirer  ;  but  she  had  gradually  succeeded  in 
persuading  herself  of  the  truth  of  what  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  and  now  fully  believed  young  Holt  to 
be  a  most  meritorious  and  deeply-injured  individual. 

On  this  hint  Jim  spoke.  He  informed  Mademoi- 
selle that  he  had  known  Mr.  Tempest  Holt  well  when 
that  gentleman  was  at  school.  He  descanted  much  oa 
his  good  looks,  which  he  might  do  with  perfect  truth, 
and  on  the  amiability  of  his  disposition,  which  at  that 
period  of  his  life  had  not  been  so  obvious.  Jim,  how- 
t  ver,  consoled  himself  for  this  good-natured  departure 
from  the  truth  by  reflecting  that  the  young  man's 
disposition  had  greatly  altered  for  the  better  since. 

Mademoiselle  Eulalie  found  there  was  no  surer  way 
of  making  herself  agreeable  to  her  mistress  than  by 
repeating  to  her  with  many  additions  and  exaggera- 
tions her  lover's  glowing  accounts  of  young  Mr.  Holt. 
The  tender  interest  thus  kept  up  in  Mis.'^  Courtney's 
breast  was  by  no  means  without  profit,  of  course,  to 
the  lady's  maid.  Rooney,  too,  came  in  for  some  of  the 
good  results  of  Emma's  susceptibihty  of  heart.  Having 
discovered  from  Eulalie  the  source  from  which  the  in- 
formation as  to  Holt  was  derived,  she  took  a  sort  of 
various  interest  in  Rooney  also,  and  frequently  sent 
him  a  half-sovereign  by  his  nominator.  Tempest 
often  caught  a  sight  of  Miss  Courtney  as  he  strolled, 
when  off  duty,  through  the  streets  of  Dublin.  One 
rainy  day,  indeed,  as  as  he  was  passing  up  and  down 
with  his  musket  on  his  shoulder  under  the  portico  of 
the  Bank,  Miss  Courtney  and  a  couple  of  other  ladies 
had  taken  shelter  there.  Little  did  she  think  that  the 
young  fellow  in  the  coarse  red  coat,  who  stood  close 
behind  her,  was  the  handsome  Tempest  Holt — the  idol 
of  her  day-dreams. 

Holt,  like  every  other  sentry,  was  in  the  hifoit, 
vvhen  on  guard,  of  looking  out  very  anxiously  for  his 
r  elief.  For  once,  the  arrival  of  the  corporal  with  his 
successor,  which  happened  a  few  moments  after  Miss 
Comlney  came  up  the  steps  of  the  bank,  was  most  un- 
welcome to  him. 


One  day  Rooney  returned  from  a  walk  with  his  Eu- 
lalie, baaring  the  intelligence  that  that  young  lady's 
mistress  was  going  on  a  visit  to  a  country  house  in 
Kiluare,  but  that,  owing  to  the  house  being  very  full, 
she  would  not  be  able  to  take  the  lady's  maid  with 
her. 

This  piece  of  news  determined  Holt  upon  taking  a 
step  he  had  been  meditating  for  some  time. 
•  Among  the  few  pawn  tickets  he  had  not  disposed  of 
previous  to  his  fenlistment  was  one  for  a  new  suit  of 
handsome  morning  clothes,  hat,  &c.  These  he  had 
redeemed  with  some  of  his  boimty  money,  and  kept 
by  him.  He  locked  these  up,  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained a  month's  furlough,  borrowed  a  couple  of  so- 
vereigns from  Rooney.  who  had  by  him  a  small  book, 
chiefly  consisting  of  the  various  douceurs  sent  him  by 
Miss  Courtney. 

This  done,  he  bade  him  farewell  for  a  time,  and 
proceeded,  b;ig  in  hand,  to  a  little  tobacconist's  shop 
near  the  Park,  where  he  had  been  in  the  liabit  of 
sitting  and  smoking  his  pipe  while  waiting  for  Eulalie 
to  pass  by,  as  per  appointment.  'The  old  lady  of  the 
shop,  who  had  looked  with  matronly  graciousnes.s  on 
the  little  flirtation  thus  going  on  before  her  eyes,  had 
been  rathw  disgusted  with  the  ease  with  which  the 
lady  had  transferred  her  affections  to  Mr.  Rooney,  and 
received  Holt  with  much  sympathy,  looking  upon  him 
in  the  light  of  a  jilted  and  injured  man. 

Holt,  however,  laughingly  cut  short  her  condo- 
lences by  frankly  acknowledging  that  the  transfer  of 
affections  had  been  on  his  own  side.  He  then  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  go  upstairs  and  change  his  clothes, 
and  requested  permission  to  leave  his  regimentals  in 
t'ue  house  till  he  should  return  from  his  furlough. 

The  old  lady  readUy  assented,  and  was  much 
astonished  and  awed  when,  some  twenty  minutes 
afterwards,  he  who  had  gone  up  stairs  as  a  private 
soldier  came  down  an  uncommonly  well  dressed 
"  swell." 

Thanking  the  proprietress  of  the  "  cigar  divan"  for 
her  accommodation  and  her  compliments  on  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  Tempest  hurried  over  to  Kings- 
bridge  terminvis  in  order  to  catch  a  train  which  he 
knew  was  to  start  in  a  few  minutes: 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Some  two  hours  afterwards  our  hero  was  .strolling 
up  and  down  in  front  of  the  gate  of  a  demesne  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  Sallins  station. 

Yes.  After  a  little  asking  of  his  way,  he  had  dis- 
covered this,  the  very  house  where  the  fair  Emma 
was  stopping.  ^. 

What  was  his  object  in  coming  down  ? 

He  would  have  found  it  hard  to  say  himself.  To 
be  sure,  he  had  put  himself  in  the  way  of  a  chance  of 
seeing  his  beloved  ;  but,  supposing  he  did  see  her, 
what  probability  was  there  that  he  would  ever  be  able 
to  speak  to  her  i  And,  supposing,  by  some  unforeseen 
contingency,  he  should  form  an  acquaintance  with  her, 
what  hopes  were  there  of  this  most  anomalous  love 
affair  ever  coming  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  any 
kind  ?  But  what  were  all  these  considerations  to  a 
man  in  love  who  perceived  a  chance  that  he  would  see 
the  object  of  his  passion,  and  be  seen  by  her,  not  in  the 
red  blanketing  of  a  soldier,  but  in  the  dress  of  a  gentle- 
man ? 

Fortune  was  more  favourable  to  him  than  he  had  ex- 
pected, or  had  had  any  reason  to  expect.  Before  he  had 
been  loitering  about  the  gate  of  Tarravalle  long.  Miss 
Courtney,  accompanied  by  an  elderly  lady,  came 
through  it,  and  passed  by  him.  As  she  brushed  by  him, 
the  young  lady,  in  drawing  her  pocket  handkerchief 
from  her  muff,  dropped  her  glove  without  noticing  her 
loss.  Holt,  after  allowing  her  to  move  a  few  yards  on, 
picked  up  the  glove,  and  ran  after  her  with  it  in  his 
hand. 

He  overtook  her,  took  off  his  hat,  and  handed  her 
the  glove.  She  bowed,  thanked  him,  and  passed  on. 
Now  or  never  was  the  moment  to  make  a  bold  step. 

"  Pardon  me,  Miss  Courtney,  for  the  liberty  1  am 
taking,"  he  said.  "  I  think  you  will  recf)gnise  me  when 
I  tell  you  my  name.  My  name  is  Tempest  Holt." 

"  Mr.  Arthur  Holt's  son  ?"  asked  the  elder  lady. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  replied  our  hero. 

"  I  can  answer  for  it  that  you  are,"  she  continued. 
I  never  saw  such  a  striking  resemblance  as  your  face 
has  to  what  your  father  was  at  your  age.  I  am  Mrs. 
Nugent,  of  Tarravalle,  here.  You  seem  to  know  this 
young  lady  already,  but  I  suppose  I  ought  to  intj-o- 
duce  you  formally,  l  Miss  Courtney,  Mr.  Tempest 
Holt" 

Holt  bowed,  and  laughingly  excused  himself  for  hav- 
ing taken  the  Hberty  of  introducing  himself.  A  side 
glance  showed  hipx  tUsit  the  younger  of  the  two  ladiee  - 


was  blushing  deeply,  and  an  additional  glance  now 
and  then  convinced  him  that  she  was  studying  hia  ap- 
pearance, and  was  not  displeased  therewith. 

This  was  good  fortune  beyond  our  hero's  hopes.  He 
was  astonished  at  himself,  to  find  himself  already  oa 
such  familiar  terms  with  his  two  companions. 

"  But,  pardon  me,  Mr.  Holt,"  said  Miss  Courtney 
suddenly,  laughing,  "  how  did  you  come  to  know 
my  appearance  so  as  to  recognise  me  ?" 

"  Few  are  there  in  Dublin  who  do  not  know  and 
admire  Miss  Courtney,"  replied  Tempest.  "  The  first 
time  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  her  was  at  the  theatre 
in  Dublin,  on  a  command  night,  not  very  long  ago.'' 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Nugent.  "  Were  you  there  ?  1 
wonder  we  did  not  notice  you — we  were  with  " 

"  With  my  father,"  said  Holt,  seeing  that  she  paused 
in  some  embarrassment. 

"  Just  so,  Mr.  Holt,"  replied  Mrs.  Nugeut.  "  Wa 
very  little  thought  that  you,  whom  we  had  heard  so 
mu^h  of,  were  near  us." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  continued  the  young  man,  "  that 
much  as  you  may  have  heard  of  me,  you  have  not 
heard  much  good  of  me.  I  must  trust  to  the  good 
nature  of  you,  ladies,  to  make  believe  that  my  un- 
fortunate estrangement  from  my  father  is  no  fault  ol 
mine." 

"  I  never  thought  it  was,  Mr.  Holt,"  said  Mrs.  Nu» 

gent,  "  and  was  very  angry  with  your  father,  old 
friends  as  we  have  been,  for  speaking  of  you  in  a  way 
I  knew  to  be  unjustifiable.  I  think  I  may  slay  my 
Emma  here  has  always  taken  your  part  too,  even  when 
the  old  gentleman  was  present." 

Miss  Courtney  blushed  still  deeper  at  this  remark. 

"  However,"  added  Mrs.  Nugent,  laughing,  "  as  ws 
used  Mr.  Holt,  senior,  rather  badly  (at  least  Emma 
has,  as  perhaps  you  have  heard,  Mr.  Tempest),  we  must 
only  try  to  make  it  up  in  civility  to  his  son.  I  hops 
you  will  dine  with  us  this  evening,  iVIr.  Holt.  Do  you 
stay  long  in  this  neighbourhood  ?" 

Tempest  intimated  that  his  stay  in  IGldare  would 
be  a  very  short  one.  As  to  dining,  he  regretted  that 
he  had  brought  no  dress  clothes  with  him. 

But  that  made  no  difference — there  would  be  no 
strangers  there,  Mrs.  Nugent  said.  And  would  Mr. 
Holt  accompany  them  on  their  stroll  into  Naas,  and 
come  back  to  lunch  ? 

Holt,  of  course,  was  delighted.  Arrived  in  Naas, 
Miss  Courtney  made  some  trifling  purchases  at  different 
shops,  and  sent  a  telegram  from  the  Post  Office. 

On  their  return  they  found  the  house  empty,  and 
had  the  luncheon  all  to  themselves.  After  luncheon 
Mrs.  Nugent  disappeared,  and  our  hero  found  himself 
strolling  on  the  grounds  with  Emma,  falling  more  and 
more  in  love  every  moment.  Nor,  strange  to  say,  did 
Miss  Courtney  experience  any  disappointment  in  meet, 
ing  face  to  face  the  reality  of  the  ideal  she  had  so  long 
pictui-ed  to  herself. 

Their  party  at  dinner  was  augmented  by  Miss  Court- 
ney's brother,  a  young  gentleman  of  some  one-and- 
twenty,  or  thereabouts,  who  was  waiting  to  join  his 
regiment.  He,  however,  seemed  absent  and  pre-occu- 
pied,  and  was  indeed  no  great  addition  to  the  party. 

After  dinner,  as  Tempest  stood  in  the  dusk  of  the 
conservatory,  talking  most  confidentially  to  his  be- 
loved Emma,  a  great  many  very  perplexing  considera- 
tions were  passing  through  his  mind. 

Was  it  not  foolish — more  than  foolish — to  continue 
this  interview — this  intimacy  ?  There  was  a  train  back 
to  Dublin,  starting  in  some  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
He  would  just  have  time  to  catch  it.  Should  he  not 
go  immediately,  and  leave  Emma  Courtney  to  think 
of  him  merely  as  a  casual  visitor,  never  to  be  heard  of 
again  ? 

His  uncertainty  was  soon  put  an  end  to  in  a  most 
unexpected  manner. 

As  they  returned  from  the  conservatory  a  footman 
was  bringing  in  the  tea-tray. 

"  Tell  Mrs.  O'Brien,"  Mrs.  Nugent  said  to  him,  "  to 
have  a  room  ready  for  Mademoiselle  Evdahe,  Miss 
Courtney's  maid.  She  will  be  here  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning." 

On  hearing  this  piece  of  intelligence,  Holt  saw 
plainly  that  he  must  be  off.  It  would  never  do  to  be 
recognised  by  the  jealous  and  offended  Frenchwoman. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  he  inquired,  with  as 
much  appearance  of  indifference  as  he  could  assume, 
what  time  the  last  train  for  Dublin  left  Sallins.  On 
hearing  that  it  started  very  shortly,  he  jvtmped  up  in 
feigned  dismay,  and  bade  his  newly-acquired  friends 
good-bye,  thanking  them  for  their  profusely  exprressed 
sentiments  of  regret  at  his  hurried  departure,  and  pro- 
mising to  run  down  soon  and  pay  thjm  another  visit. 
(To  be  Continued,) 
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EPITAPHIANA. 

[Specially  contributed.] 
El)itaph  written  b-^  ^r.  Godfrey  on  himself.  He  died 
in  Uublin  in  1755  : — 

Epitaphium  Chytnfcum. 
Hsje  lieth,  to  digest,  maceiiite,  aud  amalgamate  With  clay, 
Stratum  superstratum,  In  Balneo  Arento, 
The  Residnum,  Terra  Damnata,  and  Caput  Morincm 
Of  Boyk     -dfrey,  Chemist  and  M.D., 
A  mat*  who,  in  this  iSarthly  L?,bor,>i  ory,  pursued  various 
Processes  to  obtain  Arcanun  Vitsp, 
Or  the  Secret  to  Live ; 
Also  Aurum  Vstie, 
Or  the  Art  of  getting,  lather  than  making  Geld. 
Alchyiuist-liire  all  his  Labour  and  Projection, 
As  Mertury  in  the  Fiie,  Evaporated  in  Fume  -when  he 
Dissolved  to  his  first  principles. 
He  departed  as  poor 
.  As  the  last  drop  of  an  Alembic,  for  Riches  are  not 
Poured  on  the  Adepts  of  this  world. 
Though  fond  of  News,  he  carefully  avoided  the 
fermentation,  EServescence,  and  Decrepitation  of  this  life. 

Full  seventy  years  his  exalted  Essence 
Was  heremetioally  sealed  in  its  Terrene  Matrass  ;  but  the 
Radical  Moisture  being  exhausted,  the  Elucir  Titse  spent, 
And  essicated  to  a  Cuticle,  he  could  not  suspend 
Longer  in  his  Vehicle ;  but  precipitated  Gradatim,  per 

Campanam,  to  his  original  dust. 
May  that  light,  brighter  thaa  Bolognian  Phosphorus 
Preserve  him  from  the  Athanor,  Empyreuma,  and 

Re^erberatory  Furnace  of  the  other  world, 
Depurate  him  from  the  Fascas  and  Scoria  of  this. 

Highly  Rectify  and  volatilise  his  aethereal  spii'it. 
Bring  it  over  the  Helm  of  the  Retort  of  this  Globe, 
Place  it  in  a  proper  Recipient  or  Christalline  orb, 
Among  the  elect  of  the  Flowers  of  Benjamin,  never 
lo  be  saturated  till  the  General  Resuscitation,  Deflagiation, 
Calcination,  and  SablLmation  af  all  things. 

Broom  Churchyard,  Bedfordshire^ 
The  following  is  a  family  epitaph  :— 

God  be  praised  ! 
Hero  is  Mr.  Dudley,  Senior, 
And  Jane,  his  wife,  also. 
Who,  while  living  was  his  superior^ 

But  see  what  death  can  do. 
Two  of  his  sons  also  lie  here. 

One  Walter,  t'  other  Joe, 
They,  all  of  them,  went,  in  the  year 
1510,  below. 

On  feter  Arctine 

Here  Aretine  interre  J  doth  lie. 
Whose  satire  lashed  both  high  and  low  , 
His  God  alone  it  spared  ;  and  why  ? 
His  God,  he  said,  he  did  not  know. 

On  a  celebrate  I  cook : — 

Peace  to  his  hashes. 

On  a  parish  clerk : — 

Here  lies  within  this  tomb,  so  calm. 
Old  Giles — pray  sound  his  kneU — 

Who  thought  no  song  was  like  a  psalm. 
No  musi^  like  a  bell. 

In  St.  Peter's  Churchyard,  Isle  of  Thanet 
Against  Ms  will. 
Here  lies  George  Hill, 
Who,  from  a  cUlf, 
Fell  down  quite  stiff ; 
Wben  it  happen'd  is  not  known, 
Therefore  not  mention'd  on  this  stone. 

In  Cheltenham  Churchyard : — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Molly  Dickie,  the  wife  of 
Hall  Dkkie,  tailor. 

Two  great  physicians  first 

My  loving  husband  tried. 
To  cure  my  pain — 

In  vain ; 
At  last  he  got  a  third. 
And  then  I  died. 

In  Guilsfield  Churchyard,  on  David  Williams,  1769:— 
TJnder  this  yew  tree 
Buried  would  he  be. 
Because  his  father  ho 
Planted  this  yew  tree. 

The  late  "Walter  Savage  Landor  left  the  subjoined 
lines  as  his  own  epitaph  : — 

I  strove  with  none,  for  none  were  worth  my  strife; 

Nature  I  Inved,  and  after  >T"ture,  Art. 
1  waim'd  both  hands  before  th  fire  of  life ; 
It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  uepart. 

On  an  author  : — 

k  life  of  labour,  '7  no  panse  relieved, 

Wore  out  a  brain  which  splendid  thoughts  conceived. 

Had  fortune  kindly  given  him  more  of  leisure. 

The  world,  perhaps,  had  miss'd— he  gained  a  pleasure; 

With  less  of  friction,  and  much  more  of  rust. 

Death  might  have  waited  longer  ior  his  dust. 

On  a  lawyer  : — 
See  how  God  works  his  wonders,  now  and  theft- 
Hera  lies  a  lawyer  and  an  honest  man. 


THE  MARRIAGE  RITE  IN  THE  RTTSSIAN- 
GREEK  CHURCH. 

The  approaching  mairiage  of  tbeDuke  of  Edinburgh 
with  the  Grand  Duche.ss  Marie  gives  an  interest  to  the 
•^.etrils  of  the  marriage  ceremonial  as  arranged  in  the 
Russian-Greek  Church.  That  Church  may  be  said  to 
be  "  High,''  using  the  word  in  the  understood  sense  .as 
it  is  applied  to  ecclesiastical  matters.  In  the  matter 
of  divorce,  High  Churchmen  set  their  face.;  sternly 
.against  it  ;  in  this  they  follow  the  teaching  of 
the  Latins^but  the  Church  of  Rome  bw,  on 
rare  occasions,  given  its  sanction  to  the  se- 
paration of  a  man  from  his  wife.  In  this  we  find 
how  still  more  extreme  the  Greek  body  is  ;  with  them 
a  divorce  never  would  have  been  permitted.  Even  a 
second  marriage  is  not  approved  of,  and  is  only  al- 
lowed on  condition  of  penance;  should  any  one  marry 
a  third  time  the  penance  is  increased;  and  should  any 
one  think  of  taking  to  himself  a  wife  for  the  fourth 
time  it  is  considered  so  atrocious  that  the  Church 
knows  no  mortification  of  the  body  which  could  atone 
for  it.  In  the  Latin  Church  and  the  "  High"  Churches 
there  is  a  sort  of  tradition  that  the  chancel  is  not  a 
place  for  women  to  enter,  but  with  them  the  tradition 
is  not  strictly  acted  upon.  Here  again  the  Greek 
Church  has  an  inflexible  rule  that  nogwoman  can  go 
within  the  ikonastas,  or  chancel  screen.  As  a  woman 
cannot  pass  the  ikonastas,  she  cannot  be  married  at 
the  altar,  for  it  is  withm.  .  To  obviate  this,  a  small 
temporary  altar  is  placed  on  the  outside,  jxis^  in  front 
of  the  royal  gates,  and  at  this  the  ceremony  is  per- 
formed. The  Greek  Church  makes  one  book  of  the 
four  Gospels,  leaving  out  the  Epistles;  and  a  copy  of 
this,  very  richly  boimd,  is  placed  on  the  altar.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  kneel  before  it  with  lighted 
tapers  in  their  hands,  and  the  priest  asks,  "A — B — , 
hast  thou  a  good  and  unrestrained  will  and  firm 
intention  to  take  to  wife  this  woman,  Y — Z — ?' 
The  bridegroom  replies,  "  I  have,  most  reverend 
sir."  The  priest  again  asks,  "  Hast  thou  not 
promised  any  other  woman?"  the  answer  being,  "  I 
have  not  promised  another."  These  questions  are 
also  put  the  bride,  and  then  the  benediction  Is 
given.  This  is  followed  by  the  Ectinia,  and  a  number 
of  prayers  are  said  ;  then  two  crowns  are  brought  on 
a  tra^,  and  the  piiest  takes  one,  and,  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  with  it  over  the  head  of  the  bridegroom, 

says,  "  The  sei-vant  of  Goil,  A   B— — ,  is  crowned 

for  the  handmaid  of  Goi,  Y  Z  ,  in  the  name 

of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  It 
is  kissed  by  the  bridegroom,  and  is  then  placed  on  his 
head,  or  is  held  over  him  during  the  ceremony.  The 
same  takes  place  with  the  bride  and  the  other  crown. 
These  crowns  have  no  relation  to  the  rank  of  the 
couple,  but  are  used  at  the  marriage  of  a  peasant  as 
well  as  at  that  of  a  prince.  On  the  crown  of  the 
bridegroom  there  is  the  figure  of  Christ,  and  on  that 
of  the  bride  is  the  Virgin.  A  benediction  is  given — 
"  0  Lord  our  God  !  Crown  them  in  like  manner  with 
glory  and  honour  ;"  •  and  then  follows  the  "  Proki- 
menon" — "  Thou  hast  put  crowns  of  precious  stones 
upon  their  heads  ;  they  asked  life  of  Thee,  and  Thou 
givest  them  a  long  life  ;  for  Thou  shalt  give  them  the 
blessing  of  eternal  life  ;  Thou  shalt  make  them  glad 
with  the  joy  of  Thy  countenance."  Then  comes  the 
"  Epistle  of  the  OfBce,"  Eph.,  v.  20,  S3,  and  the 
Gospel,  which  is  the  2nd  chapter  of  St.  John's,  relat- 
ing the  marriage  in  Cana,  ending  with  the  11th  verse ; 
the  Gospel  is  preceded  and  followed  by  the  authem, 
"  Glory  be  to  Thee,  0  Lord,  Glory  be  to  Thee."  The 
"  Common  Cup,"  containing  wine,  is  now  given  by  the 
priest  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  each  drink 
out  of  it  three  times,  in  remembrance  of  the  marriage 
in  Cana.  Up  to  this  point  in  the  ceremony  the  mar- 
riage might  still  be  broken  off  should  either  of  the 
jy\rties  change  their  minds  at  the  last  moment ;  but 
what  now  follows  makes  the  marr'".:j-e  indisscb.^ble. 
The  priest  covers  his  right  hand  with  his  vestment, 
and  on  it  the  bridge  and  bridegroom  place  their  right 
hand,  and  they  are  led  slowly  round  the  altar.  'The 
altar  has  no  reredos  ;  it  is  simply  like  a  small  pedestal, 
standing  or  the  floor.  This  is  repeated  three  times. 
This  practice  of  circumambulating  is  a  very  auoient 
rite.  In  the  marriage  rite  of  the  Russian- Greek 
Church  this  part  of  the  ceremony  is  explained  to  mean 
that  the  man  and  wife  are  to  walk  together  through 
life  with  the  Divine  Presence  along  with  them  to  guide 
and  protect,  the  mystical  three  times  being  symbolical 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  During  this  part  of  the  ceremony 
the  choir  are  singing,  "  Elsult,  0  Isaiah,  for  a  Virgin 
has  conceived  and  brought  forth  a  Son,  Emanuel,  God, 
and  Man  ;  the  East  is  His  name  ;  Him  do  we  magnify, 


and  call  the  Virgin  blessed."  As  the  two  are  now  one 
—  inse{.urably  boutd  in  the  ties  of  holy  matrimony — the 
priest  takes  off  tiie  biiuegroom's  crov.n,  stiviiii,  "  Be 
thoti  exalted,  0  bridegroom,  hke  unto  Abraham,  and 
blessed  like  unto  iiaac,  and  multiplied  like  unto 
Jacob.  Walk  in  peace,  and  do  all  according  to  the 
Commandments  of  God."  Taking  the  bride's  crown  ho 
says — "And  thou,  0  bride,  be  thou  exalted  like  imto 
Sara,  and  rejoice  like  unto  Rebecca,  and  multiply  like 
unto  Rachel ;  rejoice  with  thy  husband,  and  keep  the 
way  of  the  law ;  and  the  blessing  of  God  be  with 
thee."^  At  night, when thecouple  goto  then- own  house, 
the  priest  als)  goes  to  bless  it;  and  they  pray  to  tbe 
shrine  which  is  in  every  Ru^ssiau  household — this  is  a 
picture  of  one  of  the  saints,  with  a  lanlp  hanging  in 
front  of  it,  towards  which  they  perform  their  devo- 
tions, and  always  cross  themselves  before  and  after 
meals.  A  ceremony  with  bread  and  salt  is  also  gone 
throughj  when  the  newly-married  pair  enter  tieir 
future  home  for  the  first  time  as  husband  and  wFe. 


A  PLEA. 
Oh,  tcU  me  not,  pray,  that  a  literary  woman 

Never  makes  a  good  daughter,  a  sister,  or  wife, ' 
I  will  write  you  this  poem,  then  flatter  m\-self 

I  shall  alter  your  minds  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 
Why,  men  have  their  bowie-knives,  daggers  and  sworilir. 

Their  oaunons  and  pistols,  their  canes,  and  their  rifle's 
They  can  talk  of  their  honour  and  use  their  fine  words. 

Then  slay  their  antagonists  merely  for  trifles. 
But  women,  the  fairer  and  gentler  s'es,  ^ 

Usurp  not  by  force  such  defence  as  you  men  ! 
Deny  us  not,  then,  our  sole  weapons,  an  1  vex 

Our  hearts  by  the  loss  of  our  tongues  or  our  pen. 
I  have  known  many  girls  speak  of  Steraiy  women 

As  things  to  be  dreaded — as  objects  to  "blame ; 
But  I've  generally  found  they  were  shallow  and  silly, 

And  scarcely  knew  more  of  our  poets  than  name. 
I  have  heard  them  proclaim  it  "  a  sad  waste  of  time" 

When  a  woman,  for  bread,  has  scribbled  a  sonnet-* 
Then,  turning  aside,  spend  the  whole  of  tbe  day 

In  discussing  the  sliape  of  a  "  duck  of  a  bonnet." 
And  if  they  should  happen  to  glancejt  a  book 

Or  an  ode  that's  been  \mt  by  a  feminine  friend. 
They  wiU  shrug  their  white  shoulders  and  feelingly  hope 

"  That  she  wUl  not  arrive  at  poor  Sappho's  sad  end." 
Do  they  ever  reflect  that  their  fabrics  of  gauze 

May  give  lovera  heart-throbs — and  envy  to  some  ? 
Bat  fashions  are  transient,  and  so  is  the  cause, 

And  no  blessings  are  left  for  the  future  to  come. 
Will  women  remember  that  poetry  may  bring 

To  tiie  heart  of  some  sad  one  a  dawn  of  repose. 
As  medicine  and  cure  by  the  skilful  are  dra'WTi 

From  the  di,licatc  leaves  of  the  small  damask  rose? 
So  if  ever  you  think  that  a  literary  woman 

Must  have  ink  on  her  finger  and  care  ou  her  brow, 
I  will  read  you  a  poem,  then  show  you  the  writer — 

Searching  vainly  for  either — false  critics  I  vow; 
And  then  you'll  agree  that  a  literaiy  woman 
Can  make  a  good  daughter,  a  friend  or  a  wife  ; 
I'll  appeal  to  your  senses,  uubliuded,  unbiassed. 

And  alter  your  minds  for  the  rest  wf  your  life. 


Considering  the  fool-hardy  rashness  of  the  negroes 
it  is  surprising  how  comparatively  few  accidents  hap- 
pen. "  Dive  for  sixpence,  massa,  '  into  water  where 
sharks  have  been  seen  the  same  morning  ;  however, 
he  will  never  venture  in  after  dark.  Sharks,  hke 
many  other  fish,  bite  more  freely  at  night :  in  fact, 
sharky  waters,  where  the  fish  are  shy,  and  bathing  ii 
comparatively  free  from  danger  during  the  day,  cannot 
be  entered  after  nightfall  without  very  great  risk,  th« 
more  especially  that  at  night  sharks  will,  like  trout, 
prowl  about  shallow  water  barely  sufiicient  to  cover 
them.  The  writer  recollects  at  Colon  two  stokers  of 
the  mail  steamer  Tyne  taking  forecastle  leave  on« 
night.  The  ship  was  warped  alongside  the  wharf,  and 
these  two  men  crept  along  one  of  the  hawsers,  hancJ 
over  foot,  to  reach  the  wharf.  The  first  got  over  safely, 
but  the  second  slipped  and  fell  into  the  water.  Not  at 
all  frightened,  he  in  a  low  voice  told  his  companion  to 
lower  him  a  rope  fixim  the  wharf,  but  he  had  scarcely 
spoken  when  he  disappeared,  and  did  not  rise  again. 
A  shark's  stomach  to  a  sailor  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
interest.  "  Let's  see  what's  inside  of  him,"  is  Jack's 
first  thought  wben  the  monster  hes  dead  on  the  deck  ; 
though  Jack  is  invariably  disappointed  of  finding  trea- 
sure— a  silver  watch,  for  example,  would  fill  his  soul 
with  pleasure.  The  ultimata  utilisation  of  the  shark 
in  his  hands  is  to  make  a  skeleton  of  the  jaws  and  a 
walking-stick  of  the  spinal  column. 

M'Master,  Hodgson,  and  Co.  invite  special  attention  to  th« 
following :— Alterative,  restorative,  and  condition  powders 
for  horses,  for  diseases  of  the  sldn,  cracked  heels,  swelled 
legs,  loss  of  appetite,  and  aU  diseases  produced  by  Impover- 
ished blood.  Wliite  oils  for  horses,  for  strains  in  the  back 
Sinews,  enlargement  of  the  knee,  and  are  particularly  i-ecom- 
mended  for  sore  throats,  inflamed  or  enlarged  glands,  in  cases 
1  of  colds,  influenza,  &c.  Stieep  and  calves'  cordial,  a  specific 
for  scour  in  Iambs,  sheep,  and  calves.  Gripe  tinctnre,  foi 
colic  in  horses  and  homed  cattle.  Red  iodine  of  mercurj 
ointment,  for  splints,  spavins,  curbs,  &c.  121  andl22Canel' 
street,  Dublin. 


Jan.  21,  1874.] 
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THE  FLORIN. 
The  question  of  the  introduction  of  a  decimal  sys- 
tem of  coinage  into  this  country,  which  has  lain  in 
abeyance  now  for  some  yeai-s,  has  been  suddenly  re- 
opened by  the  circumstance  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Mint  having  sent  out  a  circular  to  the  bankers  desiring 
their  opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  the  florin  or  two  shil- 
ling piece,  and  as  to  the  advisability  of  proceeding  to 
mint  new  florin  pieces  in  preference  to  half-crowns. 
What  the  replies  of  the  bankers  will  be  we  cannot  say, 
but  among  the  j)ublic  who  have  an  intelligent  idea  on 
the  subject  of  the  national  coinage  the  feeling  seems 
strongly  preponderant  in  favour  of  the  retention  of 
the  florin,  and  of  the  gi-adual  displacement  of  the  half- 
crown.    It  is  certainly  inconvenient  to  have  the^two 
coins  largely  in  circulation,  especia  !ly  as  the  florins  in  ; 
currency  are  of  two  sizes,  and  the  variation  between 
tlie  larger  and  smaller  florins  is  not  more  distinct  than 
the  diflerence  between  the  larger  florin  ?nd  the  half- 
crown.    For  facility  and  accuracy  in  pecuniary  ex- 
change it  is  essential  that  either  half-crown  or  florin 
should  pass  out  of  cm-rency  ;  and  the  same  must  be 
said  of  &e  smallest  silver  coins  in  use— the  fourpenny 
and  threepenny  pieces — which  are  the  sources  of  much 
delay  and  confusion  in  the  counting  of  change.  The 
principles  of  a  good  coinage  are  that  the  whole  series 
of  pieces  shall  bear  some  easily  calculable  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  should  be  perfectly  distin- 
guishable from  each  other  in  size  and  appearance. 
Both  these  conditions  are  violated  by  the  English 
coinage  at  present  in  use.     The  half-crown  is  the 
eighth  part  of  a  pound  ;  the  shilling  is  the  fifth  part 
of  a  five  shilling  pie,ce,  and  the  second  and  a  half  part 
of  the  half-crown  ;  the  fourpenny  piece  is  the  third 
part  of  a  shilling  ;  the  threepenny  piece  the  fourth 
part,  and  the  penny  the  twelfth  part  of  a  shilling.  In- 
stead of  the  fffecimal  oivision  from  a  single  basis,  in 
use  in  most  other  modern  coinages  of  eminent  com- 
mercial comn^unities,  the  British  coinage  divides  by 
moieties  from  three  separate  bases.     The  sovereign  is 
the  highest   constit\ient  since  the  utterly  eccentric 
guinea  disappeared  from  sight  ;  and  is  supplemented 
by  the  half-sovereign,  the  five  shilling  piece,  and  the 
half-crown,  each  reduction  being  a  moiety  of  the  piece 
above  it.     Then  we  take  a  new  departure  wich  the 
florin,  which  is  halved  in  the  shilling,  that  in  the  six- 
pence, and  that  again  in  the  ihreepeniiy  piece.  Our 
third  basis  is  tiie  penny,  doubled  in  the  obselete  two- 
penny piece,  itself  doubled  in  the  fourpenny  piece  ; 
and  proceeding  downwards  the  penny  is  divided  by  two 
in  tie  halfpenny,  -which  is  halved  in  the  farthing. 
Until  the  florin  ^^as  first  minted,  about  twenty-four 
years  ago,  we  had  no  piece  which  represented  the  de- 
cimal of  any  of  our  three  cardinal  pieces,  the  pound, 
the  shilling,  or  th^  penny.    All  the  reductions  were  by 
halves,  quarters,  eighths,  fourths,  thirds,  and  twelfths 
of  the  higher  denominations.    The  English  system 
of  notation  has  been  and  is,  as  we  all  acknowledge, 
the  most  laborious  and  unaccommodating  in  vogue  in 
any  civilised  country.    The  younger  nations  that  have 
sprang  from  the  loins  of  England  have  discarded  the 
coinage  system  of  the  mother  country  as  barbarous 
and  vexatious  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  signal  il- 
lustration of  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Briton,  so 
lon^  as  he  remains  in  his  old  home,  clings  to  his  old 
habits  and  institutions,  that  ws  have  tolerated  the  ir- 
regularities of  our  currency  so  long  without  making 
any  really  serious  attempt  to  place  it  upon  a  simpler 
footing.    All  the  world  out.side  of  us  ha'/ing  seen  the 
pre-eminent  advantages  of  decimal  systems  of  notation, 
a  number  of  the  governing  men  in  England  succeeded, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in  so  far  impressing  the 
public  mind  with  the  value  of  a  decimal  system  that 
Parliament  consented  to  the  adoption  of  a  first  step 
in  that  direction  by  sancti(>niug  the  introduction  of  a 
cew  coin,  the  florin,  which  is  the  tenth  of  a  pound 
sterling  in  value.    With  that  very  cautious  and  ten- 
tative change  our  authorities  have  been  content.  To 
all  appearance  the  decimal  system  in  its  entirety  is 
a.s  far  as  ever  it  was  from  realisation  in  this  country. 
Ko  decisive  iiaeans  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  half- 
crown  from  circulation,  such  as  were  taken  to  call  in 
tiie  old  copper  coinage,  have  been  employed.  Al- 
though no  fresh  mintage  of  half-crowns  has  occurred 
for  twenty  years  or  more,  the  piece  is  still  as  familiar 
a.s  ever,  and  jostles,  if  it  does  not  dominate,  the  florin 
ia  everybody's  pocket.    But  we  are  a  little  startled  to 
ui;tl  that  the  question  of  the  exi.->tence  of  the  one 
decinuil  component  of  our  coinage  is  still  considered 
an  open  one,  to  be  settled  on  the  advice  of  the  bankers 
or  at  the  whim 'of  the  Master  "^of  the  Mint;  that 
unless  the  public  now  pronounce  emphatically  fur  the 
retsntioQ  of  the  two-shilling  piece,  it  may  yet  have 


to  succumb  to  the  traditional  influence  of  its  elder 
and  bigger  brother,  the  half-crown.  Surely  the  decimal 
coinage  reform  is  not  so  completely  discredited  and 
abandoned  by  our  Parliament- men  and  other  leaders 
of  opinion  that  even  the  florin  is  to  be  smuggled  out 
of  the  way  as  an  interloper.     We  like  to  think  of  our 
nation  as  ever  tending,  however  slowly,  in  right  paths 
of  development  and  improvement.   So  long  as  we  have 
the  florin  to  look  at,  we  may  cherish  the  anticipation 
that   some   future  generation  of  Englishmen  jnay 
enjoy  the  facflities  of  a  simple  notation  such  as  the 
people  of  America  and  France  possess.      But  suppress 
the  floi-in,  and    the    expectation  must    be  given 
up,  and  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  leave  the  dtfi- 
culties  of  compound    addition,  multiplication,  sub- 
traction, and  division    as  a    legacy   of  misery  to 
the    school-chOdren    and     junior     clerks  of  this 
country     to     the     end     of     the    chapter.  The 
hesitation    with    which    proposals    to    apply  the 
decimal  principle  thoroughly  to  coinage  and  accounts 
in  this  country  is  received  by  the  pubhc  generally,  is 
attributable,  we  think,  to  very  exaggerated  apprehen- 
sions of  the  derangement  to  all  monetary  transactions 
that  must  follow  the  change,  at  least  for  a  time, 
until  the  transition  was  completed,  and  the  system 
famiharised  to  the  most  illiterate  persons  who  have 
to  spend  money  or  vend  articles  of  merchandise,  or 
keep  any  sort  of  accounts.     It  would,  indeed,  be 
possible  to  introduce  a  decimal  coinage  that  would 
involve  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  for  a  time,  and 
that  would  scare  ill-educated  people  by  the  greatness 
of  its  variation  from  the  existing  system.    Such  a  re- 
volutionary and  perplexing  system  would  be  that 
which  would  make  the  present  penny  the  basis  of  a 
new  coinage,  for  it  would  subvert  totally  the  existing 
silver  and  gold  coinage.    It  would  demand  a  ten- 
penny  piece  like  the  French  franc  in  place  of  the 
shilling  ;  and  a  new  gold  piece  of  the  value  of  eight 
and  four  pence  'for  the  highest  constituent  of  the 
coinage.    The    world-renowned'  British  sovereign 
would  have  no  place  in  the  new  economy.  The 
!  half-sovereign,  half-crown,  florin,   and   other  silver 
pieces  would  need  to  be  discarded,  for  they  could 
not  be  decimahsed  with  the  penny  for  the  basis. 
But  by  taking  the  sovereign  for  the  fundamental 
coin,  the  half-sovereign  could  be  utilised  ;  the  florin 
wouid  be  the  decimal,  the  shilling  the  half-decimal 
or  twentieth  psrt  of  the  pound,  and  the  penny,  now 
the  twelfth  oi  a  shilling,  would  be  reckoned  as  the 
tenth  of  a  shDUag  and  the  two-hundredth  part  of  a 
pound.    Thus  a  complete  and  readily  adjusted  deci- 
mal coinage  and  notation  would  be  attained,  with  no 
more  serious  change  than  thet  conversion  of  the  nomi- 
nal value  of  the  penny  fi-om  the'  twelfth  to  the  tenth 
of  a  shilling,  and  the  sub.?titution  of  an  intermediate 
small  silver  coio,  representing  fivepence  for  the  exist- 
ing sixpence,  fourpenny,  and  threepenny  pieces.  Any 
reader  who  will  consider  the  probable  effects  of  such 
an  arrangement  of  decimal  coinage  for  a  few  minutes, 
will  an'ive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  difilculty  of  the 
change  would  be  far  from  serious, -while  he  would  per- 
ceive that  the  simphficaticm   of  money  calculations  it 
would  secure  would  be  most  welcome  and  valuable. 
The  only  sigTiificant  objection  that  can  be  made  to  a 
decimal  coinage  on  this  method,  beyond  the  temporary 
inconvenience  while  illiterate  people  were  getting  ac- 
customed to  the  new  value  of  the  penny,  is  that  it 
would  practically  increase  Bome\vhat  the  cost  of  a 
number  of  articles  of  common  use  the  charge  for 
which  is  a  penny,  as,  for  example,  the  postage-stamp, 
and  sundry  articles  of  food  that  are  purchasable  for 
the  copper  coin.    This  objection,  however,  is  not  so 
important  as  it  might  seem  at  first  sight.    The  influ- 
ences of  trade  competition  would  quickly  restore  the 
equilibrium.    When  the  penny-piece  was  enhanced  in 
nominal  value,  more  would  Lj  offered  for  the  pen  ay, 
as  a  matter  of  course.    If  a  penny  will  now  procure 
one-twelfth  the  quantity  of  an  article  that  is  to  be  had 
for  a  shilling,  it  would  then  pui chase  oue-tenth  of  a 
shilling's  worth  of  any  article.    No  permanent  loss  in 
purchasing  power  could  accrue  to  the  owner  of  tho 
penny.    The  utility  of  decimal  coinage  and  accounts 
in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  schools,  and  in  all 
bookkeeping  employments,  would  be  so  great  that  we 
cannot  relinquish  the  hope  that  a  decimal  system  will 
some  time  be  carried  out  in  this  country.  ■ 


Wheat  sowing.— M '.Master,  Hotlgsou,  and  Go  's  Anti-Smut 
Ccjiiiposition,  a  valiuible  and  eflcctivc  runiKdy  fur  preveiitiDg 
tho  smut  or  brand  in  the  oar  of  wheat,  and  the  ravages  of 
slug,  grub,  or  wire-wonn.  It  is  most  .simple  iu  its  applic:ic 
tioii,  most  certain  iu  its  effects,  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
dressing.  Packets  uiuepeuce  each.  Surticient  to  dress  30 
stone  or  65  bushels  of  sued  wheat,  f^old  relad  by  most 
druggists  and  grocers  throughout  the  kingdom  and  abroad. 


NO  UNMUSCLED  FEAR, 
Why  at  any  time  worship  as  on  a  dark  tomb 

Where  shadowy  cypresses  shiver. 
As  if  true  religion  should  have  aught  of  gloom. 

When  the  soul  seeks  the  Merciful  Giver  2 

Oh,  no,  let  us  rather  stand  np  in  the  Ught 
On  a  sun-drirddiiff,  green-mantled  mountain. 

That  towers  unto  uim  of  Love's  measureless  mi^ht, 
With  broad  branching  trees,  birds,  and  fountam. 

It  is  Zion's  taU  mountain  that  He  gave  of  old, 

Not  a  valley  of  di-y  bones,  for  praising  ; 
On  its  sky-married  top,  with  Hosannah  songs  rolled, 

WUl  the  Soul  win  angelic  upraising. 

There  was  flrm-eyed  Faith,  not  an  unmuscled  Fear, 

Fixed  at  first  for  Humanity  ever. 
While  the  sweet  Promisi.  Bell  from  the  Heavens  rung  cleax, 

"Sunned  iu^gladues^,  make  your  be>t  endeavoui'?" 

And  that  BeU  is  still  riugin,g,  beneath  God's  o^vn  Arch, 
Priuliing  deep  of  His  Truih't  sure  Lifa  Fountain, 

We,  afar  from  Fear's  heart-freezing  vaUey,  wUl  march 
111  true  deeds  ou  the  Sun-Ughted  Mountaio. 


DISTRESS  AMONG  THE  WORKING  CLASSES 
IN  AMERICA. 
There  is  much  suffering  among  the  unemployed 
poor,  and  in  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  the  working  men 
made  demonstra^tions  on  the  22nd  ult.  In  Chi-cago 
3,000  working  men  marched  in  procession  to  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  City  Council,  and  presented  resolutions 
demanding  work  from  the  city,  or  else  support  for 
themselves  and  families  until  work  can  be  obtained. 
The  resolutions  were  referred  by  the  Council  to  a  spe- 
cial committee,  of  whom  the  Mayor  was  one.  In  Cin- 
cinnati a  procession  of  1,000  working  men  passed 
through  several  streets,  and  then  was  addressed  by 
General  Samuel  F.-Cary,  who  counselled  moderation, 
and  reminded  the  men  that  all  classes  in  the  commu- 
nity were  suffering  from  the  hard  times.  The  work- 
ing men  then  had  an  interview  with  the  cxbf  officials  ia 
reference  to  labour,  the  latter  promising  to  do  what 
they  could.  The  working  men's  committee  had  ano- 
ther meeting  with  the  mayor  and  common  councilmen 
on  the  24th  ult.  The  joiiat  meetiijg  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  the  report  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee appointed  to  wait  on  the  Rehef  and  Aid 
Society.  It  was  stated  to  the  meeting  that  the  officers 
of  the  Relief  Society  were  unable  to  make  any  definite 
answer,  but  would  meet  with  the  delegation  on  Friday 
next,  I.: en  to  determine  how  much  money  could  be 
transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  mayor  for  the  b^ 
nefit  of  those  out  of  employment.  This  report  was 
far  from  satisfactory  to  the  labouring  men's  de- 
legation :  and  Mr.  Francis  A.  Hofl'man,  jun.,  the 
leader,  made  an  intemperate  speech.  Among  other 
things,  he  said  that,  imless  the  men  who  demand 
this  money  were  furnished  with  relief  before 
Friday  night,  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  wha;t 
might  happen.  There  would  be  trouble  of  the  worst 
kind  ;  woe  would  come  upon  the  city.  In  the  name 
of  10,000  working  men  he  declared  the  Relief  Society 
must  give  up)  the  money  in  their  hands  before  Satur- 
da-y,  01  else  there  would  be  trouble.  He  was  fierce  ia 
his  iiearing  and  loud  ia  hie  remarks,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
u  ttered  his  own  rather  than  than  ths  sentiments  of 
the  working  men.  Before  the  mee;.ing  adjourned 
JIayur  Colvin  assured  the  delegation  that  e\'erythiEg 
possible  would  be  done  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 
If  money  could  be  obtained,  every  dollar  wotdd  be 
judiciously  expended  for  the  benefit  of  those  out  of 
employment.  Aldemian  Charles  Woodman,  of  the 
Tenth  Waid,  one  of  the  largest  bakers  in  the  city, 
gave  to  the  poor  upv/ards  of  6,000  loaves  of  bread 
and  20  barrels  of  crackers  on  the  24th,  and  Aldermaa 
Jones,  of  the  Twentieth  Ward,  was  engaged  all  the 
afternoon  giving  poultry  to  the  poor  of  hjs  ward. 
The  bread  riots  at  Chacago,  as  they  £:re  coming  to  be 
called,  arp  not  considered  in  Washington  to  have  their 
cause  in  the  general  huanci;d  condition  of  the  countl-y. 
They  are  beheved  to  be  wholly  abnormal,  aad  not  likely 
to  be  repeated  in  other  cities.  After  the  Chicago  fire 
thousands  of  working  men  rushed  there  for  employ- 
ment, and  now,  that  |the  work  has  been  exhausted, 
they  find  themselves  unable  to  leave  the  city,  becausv; 
they  have  used  up  their  wages  in  living.  The  subject 
is  regarded  by  many  as  one  ap|iealing  to  private  cha^ 
rity  rather  than  demanding  public  Icgialation. 


PEKAMUfLATORS.— P.  Ledwidge,  manufacturer,  32.4miens. 
street,  and  ;i2  Lower  Ormond-quay.  N.B,— Kepairs  promptly 
executed.  153^ 

Wedding,  Christening,  and  Reception  Cak<js  of 
every  desn-iption  and  newest  dusign.  P.  Gaffuoy,  d  Parlia- 
ment-street. N  B —Dehverybv  train  and  vaa  every  ilircB 
hours,  (rem  b)a.m,  to  6  p.m.  daily. 
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NINETY-EIGHT. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  IRISH  REBELLION. 
By  the  Author  of  "Fortune's  Fool,"  etc 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"  THE  WILD  JUSTICE  OF  REVENGE.' 

Wild  and  bitter  were  the  thoughts  that  battled  in 
the  turbulent  deeps  o£  Maurice's  soul  as  he  stood  upon 
the  threshold  of  his  ruined  home  in  the  cold  gi-ey 
lighi  of  the  dawning  morning.  A  fierce  and  vin- 
dictive passion  raged  within  him,  and  prompted  him  to 
instani  revenge  on  the  man  who  had  wrought  all  this 
evil.  His  father  foully,  basely  murdered  by  a  coward 
against  whose  violence  gi-ey  hairs  were  no  protection  ; 
his  innocent  sister  carried  he  knew  not  whither,  and 
mayhap  subjected  to  outrage  and  insult  ;  and  he  him- 
gelf  a  felon  in  the  eyes  of  the  law — unable  to  demand 
justice.  He — innocent  of  crime  even  in  intention 
before  the  previous  night — was  compelled  to  elude  the 
law,  wtdle  the  guilty  murderer  of  |a  helpless,  inoflfen- 
give  old  man  remained  in  security  and  set  justice  at 
defiance. 

Maurice  had  now  no  thought  for  his  own  safety. 
He  cared  not  though  the  Yeomen  should  return  to 
seek  him  ;  nay,  he  wished  for  this  that  he  might  re- 
venge himself  upon  the  murderer  under  the  very 
roof  which  still  sheltered  the  lifeless  body  of  the 
victim.  Hour  after  hour  passed  away  and  he  still  re- 
mained at  the  Hall.  Old  Hogan  roamed  about  in  a 
distracted  fashion,  and  his  cries  of  anguish  added  to 
the  .agony  which  racked  his  young  master's  heart. 
Maurice  made  no  attempt  at  concealment ;  he  wan. 
dered  about  the  house  and  the  grounds,  ever 'and  anon 
Tetuming  to  the  bedroom  to  gaze  into  his  father's  pale 
face  and  to  kiss  the  cold,  upturned  lips. 

But  as  the  day  wore  on  his  passionaie  grief  abated  ; 
Et  least  the  outward  manifestations  were  not  so  vio. 
lent.  He  had  sworn  to  himself  that  he  would  have  a 
heavy  reckoning  with  him  whose  ruthless  hand  had 
robbed  him  of  a  father  ;  but  his  thoughts  for  his  sis- 
ter's safety  were  uppermost  and  engrossed  his  present 
attention. 

Rightly  deeming  that  Captain  Knox  dare  not  pub- 
lish the  transaction  by  carrying  Ellen  to  the  house  of 
»ny  of  his  friends,  he  concluded  that  the  unfortunate 
girl  was  still  in  the  Captain's  custody.  He  therefore 
debated  with  O'Shaughnessy  as  to  the  means  to  be 
taken  to  rescue  his  sister,  and  that  worthy  at  once 
lent  him  his  best  counsel.  About  dusk  O'Shaugh- 
cessy,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  decided  on,  set  out 
La  the  direction  of  the  village  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
himself  said,  of  "  raisin'  the  nayburs." 

Discreetly  avoiding  the  high  road,  he  proceeded 
across  the  hill,  and  entered  Lanty  Doolan's  shebeen, 
which  he  found  almost  deserted — not  even  the  gossoon 
Phelim  being  visible. 

"  God  save  all  here,"  he  said,  as  he  walked  into  the 
little  bar  parlour  where  Lanty  sat  engaged  esperi- 
Oienting  on  the  quality  of  his  own  liquor. 

"  The  same  to  ye,  good  man,"  said  Lanty  ;  and 
then,  as  he  recognised  his  visitor,  he  rose  and  wel- 
eomeJ  Lim. 

" Arrah  isft  yersel',  Mister  Shaughnessy,  dear?  Be 
me  sowl  ye' re  the  last  person  in  the  world  I'd  expect 
to  see  here  to-night,  for  they-  say  that  ould  BullyKnox 
an'  the  Fincibles  are  as  lively  as  wasps,  an'  sorra  a, 
cabin  in  the  barony  they've  left  widout  searchin'  fur 
pikes  an'  sitch  like." 

"  'Deed,  thin,  it  a  little  I  tare  about  him  or  thim," 
mi  Shaughnessey,  "  an  black  death  to  the  whole 
leed,  breed,  an'  giniration  o'  the  Orange  varmints. 
But  tell  me,  avick,  where  are  the  boys  the  night  ?" 


"  Shure  an'  it's  down  at  the  O'Dowd's  they  are 
Old  Barney,  God  resht  his  sowl,  died  on  Tuesday, 
mornin,  an'  it's  the  grand  wake  intirely  they  have- 
An'  by  the  same  tokins  there's  ould  Regan,  the  blind 
piper  from  Bangle  there,  and  I'll  go  bail  he'll  give 
them  some  tunes  to-night  that  they  never  hecrd  the 
like  of  in  all  their  born  days.  It's  mesel'  that  remim- 
bers  as  if  it  was  yestherday,  when  he  bate  Corney 
Brallaghan,  the  Roscommon  piper,  as  black  in  the 
face  as  my  ould  hat." 

"  An'  is  there  many  o'  the  boys  at  the  wake,  Lanty  ?" 
asked  Shaughnessy. 

"  yabocUsh  man  !  the  whole  counthry's  there.  Sorra 
a  colleen  in  the  barony  that  expocts  to  be  married  this 
side  o'  Candlemas  that  hasn't  been  there  this  two 
hours.  An'  it's  quare  intirely,  Misther  Shaughnessey," 
added  he,  with  a  roguish  twinkle  of  the  eye,  "  that 
wherever  the  colleens  are  the  poor  innocent  boys  '11  be 
too." 

"  Well,  avick,"  said  Shaughnessy,  "  I  think  I'll  jus''^ 
walk  in  mesel'  fur  an  hour  or  two.  It  isn't  often  I 
take  it  into  my  head  to  go  to  a  wake,  but  be  jabers 
I'll  go  to.night,  if  it  was  only  in  honour  o'  ould 
Barney.  He  was  a  dacint  man,  Lord  resave  him,  an' 
I'd  ajgrate  rispict  for  the  O'Dowds^  intirely.  Good 
night  Lanty,  mabouchal." 

"  Shure  it's  not  goin'  ye  are  widout  a  drop.  Mister 
Shaughnessey,"  said  Lanty.  "  It's  a  cowld  night,  an 
a  dhrain  won't  do  ye  the  laste  harm.  Molly  asthore," 
said  he  to  Mrs.  Doolan,  who  had  relapsed  into  a  com- 
fortable dose,  "  Wake  up,  me  jewel,  and  git  us  a  sup  o' 
hot  wather.  The  laste  tint  in  the.  world  'ill  do, 
Molly." 

" Sorra  doubt  ye,"  said  Mrs.  Doolan.  "It's  yersel' 
that  has  the  ill-feelin  for  that  same  hot  wather.  Ye'd 
as  soon  swaller  pison  I  belave." 

"  Thrue  for  ye,  Molly  acushla,"  returned  Lanty;  "it 
doesn't  agree  wid  me  stomach,  at  all,  at  all,  an'  I  only 
take  it  as  penance  fur  me  sins." 

Mrs.  Doolan  procured  the  hot  water,  which,  however 
was  in  but  little  request  by  either  host  |or  guest. 

After  leaving  the  shebeen,  Shaughnessy,  it  being  now 
dark,  walked  boldly  through  the  village  and  into  the 
cabin  of  the  O'Dowds.  Here  he  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  those  who  knew  him,  and  he  was  immediately  in- 
ducted into  the  seat  of  honour,  a  turf  creel,  which  he 
shared  with  the  widow  O' Do wd.  He  had  no  imme. 
diate  opportunity  of  communicating  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Brotherhood  present,  and  dared  not  ven- 
ture upon  proclaiming  his  mission  openly.  So  he  was 
Obliged  to  remain  quiet  for  a  while  and  watch  his 
chance. 

The  O'Dowds,  as  Shaughnessey  had  said,  were 
"dacint  people,"  and  the  cream  of  Rathgallan  society 
was  congregated  at  the  "  wake."  The  little  miserable 
cabin  was  brilliantly  lighted  by  the  huge  turf  fire 
heaped  on  the  hearth.  The  company,  w-hich  included 
all  the  young  men  and  girls  of  the  neighbourhood,  sat 
on  every  variety  of  seats  ranged  round  the  room,  and 
some  of  the  late  comers  even  squatted  on  the  floor- 
The  poultry  roosted  on  the  rafters,  from  which  also 
hung  a  few  flitches  of  bacon,  and  a  stock  of  smokish 
fish  ;  and  the  pig  had  one  corner  of  the  house  entirely 
to  itself.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  there  was  placed 
a  sort  of  stretcher,  and  upon  it  lay  the  coffin  contain- 
ing the  corpse  of  old  O'Dowd.  The  lid  was  not  on 
and  the  face  of  the  dead  body  was  visible,  it  being  a 
point  of  etiquette  with  every  visitor  on  entering  to 
,  walk  deliberately  up  to  the  coffin,  scrutinise  the  fea- 
tures of  the  dead  man  and  declare  "  what  a. beautiful 
corpse  he  made."  A  large  plate  full  of  tobacco  and  ano- 
ther containing  snuff  were  placed  on  the  dead  man's 
breast,  and  there  were  also  various  pipes  of  dififerent 
sizes  and  manufacture. 
I     Soon  after  Shaughnessy  took  his  seat  supper  was 


served  up,  and  he  was  asked  to  join.  A  large  pot  ol 
potatoes  was  emptied  into  a  turf  basket  and"6trained'' 
over  a  washing  tuVj  ;  the  Vjasket  was  then  placed  on  a 
table,  and  the  company  commenced  with  right  good 
will  to  help  themselves.  Mugs  o£  buttermilk  and 
wooden  "  skreeters"  full  of  salt  were  handed  round, 
and  were  shared  in  hy  three  or  four,  as  the  case  hap- 
pened. In  a  few  minute:^  the  guc.-.ts  were  in  full  worb 
and  no  banquet  in  a  palace  ever  produced  such  satis- 
faction and  good  humour  ar,  did  this  uncouth  meal. 

After  the  repast  was  finished,  singing  and  playing 
commenced,  but  no  dancing — for  this  would  have  been 
considered  little  short  of  sacrilege.  The  blind  piper, 
Regan,  fully  sustained  his  reputation,  and  there  waa 
hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the  cabin  when  he  played  that  af- 
fecting tune,  "  Malownay's  Pig."  The  old  men  smoked 
and  drank,  and  the  "  boys"  and  the  "  colleens"  made 
lovi.  Songs  were  sung  by  several  amateurs,  who  ap- 
peared, as  in  duty  bound,  very  much  confused,  and 
kept  thttir  eyes  persistently  fixed  on  the  wall,  the  ceil 
jng,  or  the  gj-ound  while  engaged  in  their  vocal  perfor 
taance. 

The  songs  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  companyj 
and  the  "boys"  and  "girls"  commenced  playing  at  va- 
rious games.  This  gave  Shaughnessy  the  opportunitj 
he  wished  for  of  communicating  with  his  friends,  and 
the  word  was  passed  from  man  to  man  that  they  wer» 
to  assemble  with  the  least  possible  delay  at  Donnellai, 
Hall. 

The  "  colleens"  were  soon  deserted,  and  the  "divar^ 
shun"  thenceforth  lacked  spirit,  for  the  young  men, 
in  couples  or  singlj',  found  some  excuse  of  leavici 
the  cabin.  Shaughnessy  soon  followed,  and  the  olo 
men  and  women  of  the  village  were  left  to  do  th« 
honours  to  the  "  dacint  nian,"  Barney  O'Dowd. 

Abo-at  t\venty  stout  fellows,  with  Shaugnessey  tX 
their  head,  assemVjled '  in  a  very  short  time  on  th» 
lawn  outside  the  Hall.  They  were  joined  by  Mauric^' 
who,  in  a  few  words,  told  them  of  the  deed  that  haa 
been  done,  and  exhorted  them  to  a.=.«ist  him  in  ras. 
cuing  his  sister.  Tlie  men  were  hon-ified  to  hear  oi 
the  outrage,  and  swore  loudly  that  they  would  la) 
dovra  their  lives  to  revenge  their  master'^  death. 

Pikes  were  speedily  procured,  and,  armed  wiC' 
these  and  a  few  guns  and  pistols  which  had  escaped 
the  search  by^he  Yeomen,  the  band  marched  to  Rath, 
gallan  Abbey.  Maurice  himself  made  no  attempt  al 
disguise,  but  by  his  advice  the  pikemen  had  blackened 
their  faces  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  afterwards 
identified. 

The  gun-shot  and  the  shouting  which  so  alarmed 

Captain  Knox,  as  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  wer< 
the  commencement  of  the  attack.  iSo  answer  wa» 
received  to  the  repeated  calls  made  by  Shaughnessj 
on  the  people  inside,  and  without  much  ado  the  dooi 
was  battered  down.  The  attacking  party  seized  tha 
alarmed  servants  and  thrust  them  into  a  room  the  dcMf 
of  which  was  then  locked. 

Behind  the  efligy  of  General  Ginkel,  and  doin| 
their  best  to  conceal  themselves,  were  found  the  Cap 
tain  and  his  associate,  Corry.     Marrrico  pulled  th« 
former  into  the  centre  of  the  apartment  and  gazed  al 
him  with  mingled  disgust  and  passion.. 

"  You  scoundrel !"  he  cried,  '•  where  have  you  con- 
cealed my  sister  ?  Tell  me  tliis  instant,  or  as  sure  as  1 
am  a  living  man  I'll  shoot  you  whers  you  stand." 

The  Captain.groaued  and  cried  for  mercy.  He  pro- 
tested that  he  knew  not  where  Jliss  Donellan  was,  and 
swore  that  he  had  no  hand  in  her  abduction. 

"You  lie,  you  rascal,"  s;ud  Maurice.  "  TeU  me  th« 
truth,  without  a  moment's  d^lay,  if  you  value  youi 
life." 

For  a  few  moments  the  Captain  hesitated,  but  aj 
his  enemy  seemed  to  be  shaking  with  passion  h« 
deemed  it  the  wisest  course  to  be  straightforward,  and 
so  he  led  Maurice  to  the  chamber  in  which  Ellen  was 
imprisoned.  The  poor  girl  w  as  at  once  released,  and 
Maurice  gave  her  into  the  keeping  of  a  couple  of  hij 
friends,  while  he  himself  retariied  to  the  scene  of  thf 
late  foast  to  settle  accounts  vvith  Captain  Knox. 

Shaughnessy  had  meanwhile  occupied  himself  in  n 
way  that  was  very  congenial  to  his  feehngs.  -\ssiited 
by  the  fishermen,  he  secured  the  tipsy  revellers  with 
stout  cords,  so  that  they  were  utterly  helpless  even  if 
they  had  wished  to  interfere. 

Maurice  ordered  the  men  to  set  the  Captain's  anna 
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at  liberty,  but  cautioned  fhem  to  guard  against  his 
escape. 

"  Captain  Knox,"  said  he  in  a  calm  voic-e,  I  intend 
to  be  more  merciful  T.'ith  you  than  you  were  wij:li  my 
father.  You  murdered  him  like  a  coward,  with  a 
coward's  bhiw.  bat  I  thall  kill  you  in  a  fair  fight." 

"  Mercy,  mercy  !"  cried  the  Captain,  his  teeth  chat- 
tering, '■  Save  me  !  save  me  I" 

"  You  sh:!ll  have  the  same  mercy  you  showed  to  me, 
you  villain,  and  more  than  you  gave  my  father.  Did 
you  think  of  mercy,  you  scoundrel,  when  you  struck 
the  grey  head  of  a  defpnceless  old  man  ?  Did  you 
think  of  mercy  when  you  sent  his  son  from  his  home  a 
felon  and  rai  outlaw  .'  Did  you  think  of  mercy  when 
fou  tore  the  daughter  from  the  arms  of  her  father 
svhom  you  had  murdered  ?  Did  you  think  of  mercy 
wh;n  yon  burned,  the  cabins  of  the  wretched  peasan- 
try ?  Did  you  think  of  mercy  when  you  flogged 
the  son  ia  sight  of  the  father  and  the  father  in 
Eight  of  the  son — when  you  and  your  brutal  cf>m- 
panions  outraged  women  and  tortured  children  and 
old  men  ?  Yes,  you  shall  have  mercy,  but  it  will  be 
such  meroy  as  you  yourself  loved  to  give  to  others. 
Shaughnessy,  hand  this  crawling,  cowardly  thing  a 
Eword 

Shaughnessy  ^ave  to  the  Captain  a  naked  sword, 
and  Maurice,  drawing  his  own  weapon,  bid  him  defend 
himself.  But  the  Captain's  heart  failed  him,  his 
fingers  refused  to  hold  the  sword,  and  it  dropped  to  the 
ground.  The  Captain  himself  went  on  his  knees  and 
piteously  prayed  for  his  life,  but  no  persuasion  could 
make  him  fight.  Maurice,  exasperated  at  this  unmanly 
display,  dealt  him  a  1j1o«-  across  the  cheek. 

I  cannot  kill  you  in  cold  blood,  you  villain,"  said 
Maurice,  "  but  I  have  sworn  to  revenge  my  father's 
murder,  and  nothing  but  your  life  can  satisfy  me.  If 
you  have  anything  to  settle  on  this  earth  you  had  bet- 
ter do  it  quickly,  for  as  the  law  will  give  me  no  remedy, 
by  heaven  I  shall  be  your  judge  m.yself,  and  you  shall 
hang  within  this  quarter  of  an  hour." 

The  miserable  wretch  screamed  in  agony,  but  all  was 
useless.  Iti  quick  obediende  to  Maurice's  demand  a  rope 
was  thrown  across  the  centre  beam,  and  the  noose 
which  was  made  atone  end  was  passed  around  the  Cap- 
Iain's  neck.  He  prayed,  protested,  begged,  and  whined, 
but  Maurice  was  deaf  to  all  his  entreaties,  and  sternly 
bade  him  prepare  for  death. 

Sickened  at  the  sight,  yet  thirsting  for  the  blood  of 
the  m.nrderer  of  his  father,  Jlaurice  made  a  sign  to  the 
man  who  held  the  rope,  and  left  the  room.  When  he 
returned  in  ten  minutes  the  body  of  Captain  Knox  was 
swinging  in  the  air,  the  other  end  of  the  rope  having 
been  tied  round  the  table. 

Then  he  felt  for  the  first  time  that  he  had  done 
wrong  in  staininc;  his  hands  with  the  ^blood  of  his 
enemy.  He  stifled  the  thought,  however,  and  told 
himself  that  he  had  only  fulfilled  a  sacred  duty  in  re- 
venging his  father's  nmrder.  Calling  the  men  to- 
gether, he  left  the  house  without  delay.  His  com- 
panions would  fain  have  set  fire  to  the  building,  but 
Maurice,  fearing  for  the  lives  of  the  captjvea,  pre-> 
vented  this,  and  ordered  each  individual  to  seek  his 
home  and  keep  a  silent  tongue  as  to  th»  events  of  the 
night. 

CHAPTER  XIIT. 

"  KEBELUON  LAY  IN  THE  WAT,  AN'  HE  FOUND  IT." 

Exercising  the  prerogative  of  the  story -teller,  the 
author  now  changes  the  scene  from  the  fishing  village 
of  Rathgallan  to  the  busy,  bustling,  grandly-dirty 
metropolis  of  Ireland,  and  introduces  the  reader  to  the 
men  who  moved  in  the  stirring  times  of  the  great  re- 
bellion. 

Maurice  Donnellan,  after  a  painful  parting  with  his 
sister,  whom  he  left  with  a  relative  of  the  family  re- 
eiduig  near  Belfast,  hastened  at  once  to  the  chief  city, 
and  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  going 
forward.  Accounts  of  the  affair  at  Rathgallan  were 
published  in  the  Government  newspapers,  and  a  large 
reward  offered  for  th,e  apprehension  of  the  leaders  of 
the  outrage,  Maurice  being  specially  named  and  mi- 
nutely described.  A  man  is  safest,  however,  when 
nearest  to  those  who  are  in  search  of  him,  and  so  our 
hero  walked  about  Dublin  unconcernedly,  the  only 
piecaution  he  took  being  to  change  his  name.  Hence- 
foilh  he  was  known  to  his  friends  as  Gerald  O'Reilly, 
t'lough  there  were  few  of  them  who  did  not  know  his 
r«al  ttory.  He  was  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  the 
leiders  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  joined  in  all  their 
councils  and  consultations.  Kind-hearted  Archibald 
Hamilton  became  his  especial  patron,  and  watched 
o  .  cr  him  with  fatherly  care. 

Maurice  was  not  without  money,  and  he  lived  at 


ease,  his  gentlemanly  jdemeanour  gairing  for  him  the 
opinion  of  those  into  whose  society  he  was  thrown.  At 
Rowan's  house,  where  he  was  often  invited,  he  met 
with  a  young  barrister  named  Howley,  who,  having 
the  misfortune  to  be  ignored  by  the  lawyers,  followed 
his  natiiral  bent,  and  subsisted  on  journalism — tlie 
papers  he  wrote  for  being  those  fieiy.seditious  ones  by 
means  of  which  the  Unitc:l  Irishmen  spread  their 
views.  ,A  warm  attachment  soon  sprung  vip  between 
the  briefless  barrister  and  Maurice,  and  the  latter  was 
soon  introduced  to  the  di.saffected  editor^,  who  gladly 
gave  him  employment. 

Young  Maurice  was  speedily  as  deep  in  the  mire  of 
rebellion  as  it  was  possible  to  be;  he  was  aware  that  he 
was  risking  his  life  by  his  acts,  but  the  consciousness 
that  he  haxl  already  placed  himself  irrevocably  at  the 
mercy  of  tlxe  law  by  his  Rathgallan  exploits  made  him 
thoroughly  desperate  and  c.nrelcss  of  hi.s  future.  All  he 
wished  to  do  was  to  aid  as  far  as  he  could  in  forward- 
ing the  rebellion,  and  to  this  end  he  laboured  inces- 
santly, obeying  the  orders  of  his  superior  officers  at 
v,-hatever  hazard. 

Soon  tliere  came  events  which  gave  him  and  the 
other  conspirators  enough  to  think  of.  His  friend 
Rowan,  for  whom  he  harl  a  sincere  regard,  was  a  lead- 
ing spirit  in  the  organisation,  and  the  Government 
singled  him  out  for  prosecution,  basing  the  indictment 
on  the  famous  address  to  the  "  Volunteers,"  to  which 
Rowan's  signature  was  attached.  Lord  Westmore- 
land was  Viceroy,  and  was  a  man  of  strong  determina- 
tion; he  affected  to  believe  the  insurrectionary  move- 
ment in  the  country  was  paltrj^  in  character  and  could 
be  suppressed  at  pleasure.  At  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament he  assured  the  Lords  and  Commons  that  the 
authorities  were  prepared  both  to  prevent  and  punish 
the  machinations  of  tho.^e  who  might  aim  to  seduce  the 
people  from  their  accustonicd  loyalty  into  acts  of  se- 
dition and  outrage.  This  speech  was  listened  to  with 
ominous  silence,  for  it  was  but  too  notorious  that  the 
seeds  of  rebellion  had  already  been  widely  sown,  and 
must  at  some  time  crop  up  and  sh8w  themselves. 

The  indictment  of  Rov.'an  was,  for  various  reasons, 
regarded  as  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  Executive 
and  the  United  Iri.shmen.  Maurice  was  strongly  in- 
terested in  behalf  of  his  friend,  and  on  the  day  before 
the  trial  called  at  hi.s  house,  in  company  with  Howley. 
Tliey  fovmd  him  cool  and  'unconcerned  ;  he  shook 
hands  with  both,  and  courteou.sly  thanked  thom  for 
making  the  visit.  Ilowaii  was  universally  beloved  by 
the  Dublin  populace  ;  ho  was  a  man  of  position  and 
property,  and  had  joined  the  national  movement  from 
no  vain  love  of  popularity,  but  simply  and  solely  be- 
cause it  was  in  his  nature  to  be  the  champion  of  the 
"  oppressed." 

■'  I  shall  -sleop  soundly  to-night,"  he  said  to  Maurice, 
as  he  and  Howley  took  their  leave  ;  "  and  I  warrantyou 
I  shall  neither  dream  of  the  judges  of  his  Ivlajesty's 
Covirt  of  King's  Bench  or  of  the  in.side  of  his  Majesty's 
prison." 

"  God  grant  thai  you  come  safe'out  of  the  court, 
and  that  3'ou  may  never  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  inside  of  the  prison,"  said  Maurice. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  for  your  kind  wishes, 
Gerald,"  answered  Rowan,  shaking  our  hero  warmly 
by  the  hand,  "  There,  there  now,  good  night  to  you 
both." 

Nest  day  there  was  a  stirring  scene  in  the  Court  of 
Queen  Bench.  Lord  Clonmell,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
was  on  the  bench,  and  the  court  was  crowded  with 
the  nobiUty  of  Dublin.  Maurice  was  present,  and  as 
the  stalwart,  soldier-like  form  of  the  prisoner  be- 
came visible  in  the  dock  he  felt  his  heart  beat  ner- 
vously as  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  probably 
Rowan  had  been  chosen — from  his  prominent  position 
— as  a  fit  object  for  the  vengeance  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  moi-e  than  whispered  that  the  prisoner 
was  entirely  innocent  of  all  complicity  in  the  drawing 
up  of  the  proclamation  to  the  Volunteers,  but  those 
who  knew  his  noble  nature  acquitted  him  of  any 
intention  of  shielding  himself  by  criminating  the  real 
authors. 

Rowan  had  espressed^^a  wish  that  Thomat?  Addis 
Emmett  and  Simon  Butler,  two  prominent  members 
of  the  United  Society,  should  defend  him,  but  they 
wisely  placed  the  heavy  task  in  the  hands  of  John 
Philpot  Curran,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  orators  of 
his  own  or  any  other  age.  The  Attorney-General,  Ar- 
thur AVolfe,  was  opposed  to  Curran,  and  a  guard  of 
soldiers  was  present. 

When  the  Attorney-General  had  finished  his  strong 
speech  against  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Curran  rose  to  make 
the  reply  in  defence.  He  was  a  very  Irish-looking 
little  man,  with  a  pale,  worn  face,  which  wotdd  have 
resembled  that  of  a  corpse  had  it  not  been  for  the  spark- 


ling, fiery  eyes,  which  were  full  of  passionate  vitaKtj.-^^ 
In  such  a  cause  it  was  expected  that  he  would  be  eloij 
quent,  and  the  court  was  hushed  the  moment  he  ros< 
to  his  feet.  A  great  speech  he  made  undoubtedly — that 
speech  from  which  the  splendid  passage  describing  "thg^ 
irresistible  genius  of  universal  emancipation"  has  been 
taken  to  adorn  the  records  of  oratorical  histories.  Not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  the  soldiers,  Mr. 
Curran's  noble  declaration  called  forth  a  sudden  burst 
of  applause,  and  even  Lord  Clonmell  —  the  gifted 
advocate's  bitterest  foe—  struggled  in  vain  to  restrain 
his  admiration.  Nothing  like  that  speech  had  ever 
been  heard  within  the  walls  of  the  court,  and  tha 
real  facts  of  the  case  sunk  into  insignificance  as  all 
joined  in  honest  praise  of  the  magnificent  oration. 

Mr.  (yurran  was  the  least  affected  man  in  the  court. 
His  withered  face  was  still  bloodless,  and  he  looked 
around  his  admirers  with  more  of  scorn  than  pride, 
"  1  am  nut  such  a  fool,  '  he  said,  "  as  to  ascribe  this 
effusion  to  any  mtrit  of  mine.  And  permit  me  to  say 
that  if  my  client  had  occasion  to  defend  his  cause'  by 
any  mad  or  drunken  effects  of  extravagance,  I  trust  in 
God  I  stand  in  that  situation  that  humble,  as  I  am,  h© 
would  not  have  resorted  to  me  to  be  his  advocate." 

The  Attorney-General  again  spoke,  and  the  Hon. 
James  Fitzgerald  replied  to  Curran.  Lord  Clonmell 
charged  the  jury  in  a  speech  characteristic  for  its 
violent  bias  against  the  prisoner,  and  Justice  Downea 
followed  the  example  of  the  leader. 

As  was  anticipated,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  the  consultation  not  extending  over  ten 
minutes. 

An  altercation  then  ensued  between  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  Mr.  Curran  as  to  the  usual  custom  of 
granting  four  days'  time  to  the  prisoner  to  move  for 
the  arrest  of  judgment.  Curran  refused  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  privilege,  but  Lord  Clonmell  insisted  on 
the  usual  course  being  adopted,  and  Mr.  Rowan  was 
removed  in  the  custody  of  Gifford  and  a  troop  of 
soldiers. 

"Well,"  said  Maurice,  "if  ever  I  saw  a  perjured 
rascal  in  all  my  life  that  fellow  Lyster— on  "whose 
evidence  our  poor  friend  was  found  guilty — was  one." 

"  Bah  1"  said  Howley.  "  He  would  have  been  found 
guilty  in  any  case.  Why,  man,  the  jury  was  packed 
with  Orangemen,  and  what  did  they  care  about  evi- 
dence where  a  United  Irishman  w.as  concerned  ?  Be- 
sides that,  Clonmell  was  bound  to  charge  against  Cur- 
ran's client.    He  hates  Oirrau,  and  always  does  that." 

Outside  the  court  there  wAre  people  who  did  not 
hate  the  gifted  advocate.  As  he  appeared  he  was  rap- 
turously cheered,  and  the  mob  in.':isted  on  taking  tha 
horses  from  his  carriage  and  drawing  him  home.  Ho 
resisted  this  ebullition  of  piopular  feeling,  but,  sooth  to 
8ay,his  personal  appearance  was  not  very  commanding, 
antl  the  rough  draymen  did  not  heed  his  appeals.  Ona 
huge  fellow  caught  hold  of  the  gearing  of  the  carriage, 
crying  out  : 

"  Arrah,  take  no  heed  of  the  wake  little  craythure  ; 
shure  it's  not  askin'  the  lave  of  a  thrauneen  like  hita 
ye'd  be  ]  Pull  him  away  this  minuit,  or  be  jabers  t 
might  be  timpted  to  swallow  him." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Rowan  was  in  Newgate;  all  the  eloquence  of  his 
clever  counsel  availed  him  nothing  ;  it  was  powerless 
to  save  him  from  the  wrath  of  the  Orange  jury  or  from 
the  animosity  of  the  Government.  On  being  brought 
up  for  judgment,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£600  and  to  two  years'  imprisonment  fiom  the  firot 
of  January,  1794.  The  populace  were  exasperated  at 
the  result,  the  United  Irishmen  \\-ere  rendered  dcope-  . 
rate,  but  all  were  powerless  to  do  anything  for  the 
unlucky  prisoner. 

All  the  while  the  spirit  of  discontent  was  gaining 
ground,  and  the  society  of  United  Ir'slimen  ui...- 
turing  their  phins.  The  Rev.  William  Jacksou  came 
to  Ireland  as  an  agent  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  in  Paris  to  confer  with  the  leaders  of  the  agita- 
tion, and  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  country. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  Maurice,  with  Gerrarc 
M'Nally,  Mr.  Butler,  and  three  or  four  others,  paia 
Rowan  a  visit.  They  had  free  access  to  him  in  his 
prison,  for  no  restrictions  were  placed  upon  his  actions 
in  this  respect,  the  Government  p,  obabiy  being  anxious 
to  identify  those  who  called  upon  him. 

They  found  him  in  a  clean,  comfortable  cell,  in  uliich 
through  the  interest  of  his  friends,  he  was  alluwed 
niany  luxuries  beyond  tho  ordinary  prison  fare.  A 
turf  fire  burned  brightly  on  the  hearth,  |ud  Eowar 
himself  sat  at  a  table  littered  over  with  papers  which 
he  was  perusing  as  they  entered. 

"  Welcome,  gentlemen,  'welcome,"  said  the  prisoner, 
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I  am  sorry  that  I  am  compelled  to  receive  you  in  this 
shabby  way,  but  necessity,  you  know,  obliges  me  to  be, 
rather  stmted  in  my  hospitality." 

'■  But  you  are  only  a  guest  yourself,  remember,'  said 
M'Kally,  "  and  ©very  one  at  us  ha'^e  as  much  right  to 
be  here  as  yourself." 

"  I  doubt  whether  you  are  very  anxious  to  enforce 
your  right,"  Eaid  Rowan,  laughing.  "  For  my  own  part 
i  am  perfectly  willing  to  vacate  my  quarters  in  favour 
of  any  one  of  you,  gentlemen.  But  sit  down,  pray  ;  I 
am  all  anxiety  to  hear  the  news  of  the  town'" 

"  You've  heard  that  Jackson  has  been  arrested,"  said 
ilaurice. 

"Jackson  arrested  I  Good  God,  not"  whispered 
"the  prisoner  in  a  husky  voice,  "  And  yet  I  feared  that 
fellow  Cockayne  aU  along.  When  was^he  arrested  ?" 
ie  inquired  after  a  pause. 

'•  This  morning,"  said  DowUng,  who  was  also  present. 
"  The  news  startled  us  all  a  little,*  you  may  be  sure. 
We're  all  more  or  .less  committed  in  this  affair,  and  if 
fchey  have  any  evidence  to  convict  Jackson  we're  sure 
to  be  implicated  too.'' 

"  What  is  the  chwge  ?"  asked  B  owan. 
Oh,  the  worst,  poor  fellow  ! — high  treason." 

"God  help  biTTi  then  !"  said  Rowan,  "he's  a  dead 
roan  sure  as  I  stand  here  !  High  treason  !  Upon 
ay  faith,  gentlemen,  we  had  aO  better  look  to  our- 
eelves,  for  the  trial  is^ure  to  bring  unpleasant  matter 
out.  With  me  it  will  make  all  the  diS'erence,  whether 
I  am  quJ^stly  left  to  serve  out  my  term  of  imprison- 
ment or  ajn  tried  again  on  the  capital  charge." 

"  That  was  a  strange  thing  my  butler  told  me,"  said 
Mlfally.  "  The  n^ht  we  met  at  my  house  to  settle 
about  the  naiure  of'the  report  to  be  sent  to  the  Com- 
inittee  of  Public  Safety,  Jackson  was  there,  and  that 
fellow  Cockayne ;  so  was  Tone  and  a  few  others.  The 
bottle  passed  freely  after  dinner,  and  Cockayne  pre- 
tended to  enjoy  a  nap  while  we  settled  our  plans.  But 
the  butler  got  me  out  of  the  room,  and  whispered  to 
me  that  Cockayne's  sleeping  was  aU  a  sham  ;  he  had 
in  passing  noticed  that  the  lawyer's  eyes  were  open 
and  that  he  was  watching  through  his  fingers.  By 
Jove,  gentlemen,  I  fear  that  our  suspicions  are  cor- 
rect, and  that  this  English  lawyer  is  little  less  than 
6  spy." 

"  I  fear  so,  too,"  said  Rowan.  At  any  rate  we 
ehall  know  full  soon  what  it  aU  means.  If  any  of  you 
have  an  hour  to  spare,  and  do  not  mind  the  danger, 
perhaps  you  wiU  go  and  see  Jackson.  Poor  fellov\|l 
I  em  very  sony,  for  ho  is  a  really  good-hearted 
man." 

"  If  you  think  I  shalllje  able  to  procure  admission," 
feaid  Maurice,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  carry  out  your  sug- 
gestion." 

I  "  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,  Gerald,"  said  Rowan, 
taking  our  hero  by  the  hand.  "  Be  cautioTis,  though, 
lay  brave  toy,  for  it's  a,  case  of  high  treason.  Every 
one  who  calls  upcm  Jackson  is  pretty  sure  to  undergo 
a  scrutiny." 

The  conversation  then  turned  on  Rowan's  own  im- 
prisonment, and  the-details  of  his  trial  were  disc-ussed. 

"  I  tell  you  candidly,  gentlemen,"  I  feel  fully  repaid 
for  all  my  sufferings  by  having  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing to  Ourran's  noble  speech. ,  A  wonderful  speech  it 
■was,  in  faith,  and  I  enjoyed  it  positively  as  much  as  I 
Would  have  done  had  I  been  a  naere  spectator." 

"How  savage  ClonmeJl  was,"  said  Butler.  "Tho 
|man  actually  ground  his  tseth  with  rage  while  Curran 
was  speaking,  and  sneered  Uke  a  tiger  when  he  pro- 
nounced judgment." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Rowan,  "  he  envies  Curran,  although 
tsls  the  Lord  Chief  Jxistice;  and  would,  I'll  be  bound, 
be  glad  to  change  positions.  Do  you  know  what  has 
Ipecome  of  that  report  of  which  you  were  speaking  ?" 
Jl©  asked  of  Leonard  M'Nally,  again  reverting  to  the 
subject  of  Jackson's  arrest. 

'  "  It  was  to  have  been  forwarded,  under  cover,  to  a 
friend  at  Hamburg,  yesterday,"  was  the  answer;  "  but 
[  am  afraid  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  autho- 
tities." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Rowan,  f sinking  his  hand  on  the 
table.  "  5y  heaven,  I  never  thought  that  much  good 
would  result  frpm  this  dabbling  with  Fi-ench  revolu- 
tionists. I  am  no  less  a  patriot  than  any  of  you,  but 
I  do  not  approve,  of  this  French  model  bein_g  intro- 
duced into  our  poor  country.  I  tell  you  that  Ireland 
has  nothing  to  hope  from  a  revolution  patronised 
by  these  Frenchmen  who  prate  of  liberty,  fraternity, 
equality,  and  freedom." 

'  "What  other  remedy  would  you  recommend,  then  ?" 
^ked  Dowhng  ;  "  are  we  to  remain  aa  we  are,  content 
with  the  Injustices  which  to  submit  to  is  as  degrading 
In  u6  as  it  would  be  in  Englishmen  ?  We  cannot  get 
jpythisg  ti(ga  England's  lore  ;...we  do  sufE^r  from  lior 


hate;  what  i.H  left  to  us,  then,  but  to  scorn  the  one  and 
defy  the  other  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Rowan  ;  "  I  know  full  well  that  we 
cannot  expect  anything  from  England;  but  neither  can 
we  expect  anything  from  France.  In  four  words  lies 
our  power,"  he  continued,  quoting  from  the  address  to 
the  Volunteers,  "  'Universal  Emancipation  and  Repre- 
sentative Legislation.'"  This  is  wnatwe  ought  to  seek 
for  and  not  revolution  a"nd  rebellion.  Wc  are  strong 
as  we  stand  now,  but  suppose — which  God  forbid — we 
took  the  field  to-morrow,  do  you  think  we  cdbld  raise 
a  force  with  v/hich  to  wage  a  successful  war  against 
the'armed  troops  of  England  ?" 

"  Aye,  that  I  do,"  said  Dowling,  warmly  ;  "we  have 
four  million  sympathisers  in  Ireland,  and  with  or  with- 
out the  aid  of  France  we  could  shake  ofl"  the  yoke  of 
England  if  the  people  were  united.  It  is  our  task  to 
nijite  them,  and  before  we  talk  of  French  invasions  or 
infernal  rebellions,  this  must  be  done,  and  done  tho- 
roughly." 

"sl  think,"  said  Leonaird  McNally,  "that  we  ought 
not  to  refuse  French  aid  if  it  is  ottered  without  con- 
ditions. But  I  agree  with  Mr.  Rowan,  that  we  ought 
not  to  place  our  whole  dependence  on  these  foreign 
promises,  and  that  if  possible  our  work  should  be  done 
without  oourtinK  French  interference  at  all." 

"Take  care,  take  care,  M'Nally,"  said  Rowan,  "  I  per- 
ceive aa  plainly  as  possible  that  you  would  welcome  a 
French  fleet  as  eagerly  as  Dowling  or  Jones  would. 
You  barristfers  especially  are  given  to  those  kind  of 
views.  Westmoreland  with  his  bribery  has  alienated, 
one-half  of  the  members  of  the  legal  profession  in  the 
city  from  the  Government,  and  the  other  half  occupies 
the  little  oiSces  and  sinecures  which  may  be  procured 
by  accommodating  behaviour.  I  would  have  you 
beware  how-  you  give  expression  to  your  opinions, 
M'Nally,  for  who  can  tell  but  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
may  look  with  eyes  of  favour  on  you  yet,  and  then  the 
recollections  of  these  revolutionary  sentiments  of  yours 
might'prove  a  little  unpleasant." 

M'lfally  .grew  red  in  the  face,  but  protested  that  he 
had  no  other  motive  in  joining  the  National  party  than  I 
an  ardent  desire  to  benefit  his  countiy. 

.  With  talk  like  this  an  hour  or  two  was  whiled  away, 
a»d  then  the  party  rose  to  go.  The  prisoner  shook  the 
hands  of  his  frieuds,  and  severally  cautioned  them  to 
endeavour  to  anticipate  the  action  of  the  authorities  in 
catij  it  was  decided  to  niaJie  more  arrests. 

After  a  walk  in  the  Phaiuis,  Maurice,  in  accordance 
with  his  promise,  went  to  the  prison  where  Jackson 
was  incarcerated,  and  applied  for  admittance  to  his 
cell.  The  reply  was,  however,  that  no  one  was  to  be 
allowed  to  hold  conversation  with  the  pii^soner  except 
Ms  attorney,  and  so  the  attempt  was  fraitl&ss. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NEVER  DESPAIR. 

Tis  in  vaia  we  sigb, 

'Tis  in  vain  we  cry. 
O'er  the  ills  of  life  that  greet  us  j 

'Ts  better  to  hope, 

Thaja  ever  to  tuppe. 
Even  though  Hope  smiles  bat  to  cheat 

We  know  of  the  feare, 

We  know  of  the  tears, 
That  often  in  soitow  may  blind  us  j 

But,  be  it  our  pride. 

Whatever  betide. 
Courageous  dark  trouble  shall  find  us. 

Let  us  look  for  the  star, 

Though  its  beams  are  afar, 
And  even  though  black  clouds  may  cover  j 

Let  UB  catch  every  ray 

That  from  it  may  stray, 
For  the  light  'neath  the  cloud  still  must  hoTer, 

Aad  ne'er  in  despair, 

'Neath  ihe  pressure  of  caro, 
lay  down  the  burdeu  in  sorrow; 

For  strength  makes  it  lighter. 

The  path  will  grow  brighter. 
And  tho  burden  seem  smaller  to-morrow. 

And  should  it  be  daa-t, 

Without  even  a  spark 
Of  joy-light  or  comfort  to  cheer  us  ; 

We  will  chag  to  the  Arm, 

That  can  shield  us  from  harm. 
And  call  to  the  Bar  that  can  hear  us.  ^ 

When  earth's  voyage  is  o'er. 

And  our  feet  on  Life's  shore. 
If  true  to  ourselyes  and  to  duty ; 

With  joy  we  are  crowned. 

Where  pleasures  abound, 
tn  the  land  of  pure  radiance  and  beauty. 
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Sold  by  stationers,  chemists,  <fcc.,  in  3d.,  6d.,  la.  jars ;  whole- 
sale by  M 'Master,  Hodgson,  and  Co,,  DuJjJin  aoiCork. 


TRADES'  UNION  CONGRESS. 
The  last  day's  sitting  was  comnifcuced  in  Sheffield 
on  the  17th  of  January.  The  subject  of  the  direct 
representation  of  labour  in  Parliament,  which 
was  left  open  on  the  previous  evening,  came  up  for 
discussion.  The  movers  of  the  several  resolutions  oa 
the  subject  Lad  met  and  agreed  upon  one  resolution, 
to  which  a  dissenting  minoi  iiy  had  moved  an  amend-' 
ment,  both  of  which  were  put  to  the  delegates.  The 
resolution  was  to  the  eSect  that,  as  previous  Con- 
gi-esses  had  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  direct 
representation  of  labour  in  Parliament,  and  consider- 
ing the  contest  which  each  candidate  must  go  through, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  th?  Congress  that  aU  trades'  socie- 
ties and  the  industrial  classes  should  exert  them- 
selves in"  the  most  strenuous  manner  for  the  support 
of  labour  candidates  at  the  ensuing  election.  It  is 
theiefore  recommended  that  trade  societves  should  be 
asked  to  contribute  at  least  6d.  a  member  to  a  fund 
for  securing  the  return  of  as  m;ipy  working  men  at 
the  next  general  election  as  possible,  the  Parhamentary 
Committee  to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  this. 
An  amendment  was  moved,  to  the  effect  that  local 
efforts  were  most  desirous,  and  trades'  unions  in  any 
particular  district  to  unite  in  order  to  secure  one 
object.  The  amendment  was  cirried  by  a  consider- 
able majority.  The  next  resolution  applied  to  the 
federative  principle  as  appKed  to  trades'  unions,  and 
was  to  the  eii'ect  that  all  trades,  or  branches  of  trades, 
should  become  connected  with  the  trade  councils  of 
their  various  districts.  Towards  the  close  of  the  pro- 
ceedings the  question  of  raising  funds  to  meet  the  es- 
penditui-e  of  the  Parliamentary  committee  was  dis- 
cussed. An  amendment  in  favour  of  combined  local 
action  by  the  various  trades'  unions  in  preference  to-'a 
general  contribution  of  6d.  per  member  was  carried, 
but  ultimately  the  whole  question  was  referred  to  the 
next'Congre=s.  A  resolution  was  passed  instructing 
the  Parliamentary  committee  to  support  Mr.  Plim- 
soll's  bin,  and  another  in  favour  of  international  arbi- 
tration. Vaiious  votes  of  thanks  closed  the  proceedings, 

A  NOVEL  APPLICATION— A  CAUTION  TO 
HUSBANDS. 

At  thelast  meeting  of  a  certain  board  of  guardiansj 
not  far  from  Liubhn,  the  master  reported  that  on  Sun- 
day, the  11th  instant, aa  apphcation  wssmade  byalady 
accompanied  with  a  female,  who  appeared  to  be  a  ser- 
vant, for  permission  to  see  a  pauper  named   , 

mother  of  an  infant  three  weeks  old  The  lady  after- 
wards requested  to  see  the  mother  in  private,  when 
she  made  the  following  statement  :— 

"  I  resided  in  London  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  lately  I  received  a  telegram  from  Dublin  stating 
that  my  broAer  was  dydng.  I  was  then  near  my  con- 
finement, and  in  consequence  of  aU  my  previous  chil- 
dren having  died,  my  husband,  who  is  very  fond  of 
children,  did  not  quite  agree  with  my  ^oing  t^o  traveL 
He  left  it  to  myself,  and  I  went  to  Dublin,  and  having 
iti'avelied  about  seventy  miles  from  that  city,  I  wiij  ■ 
confined,  and  the  child  died  shortly  after  its 
birth.  I  c^uld  not,  in  consequence,  retvuu 
home,  as  I  feared  great  displeasure  from  mj 
husband,  to  prevent  which,  and  as  I  am  not  likelj 
to  have  any  more  children,  I  now-  seek  to  obtain  ax 
infant  about  five  we^ks  old  to  take  the  place  of  mj 
own,  and  to  represent  it  as  my  own  to  my  husband." 

She  also  stated  that  she  had  come  from  Dublin  t; 
Wicklow,  on  Sunday,  for  the  same  purpose,  but  tailed. 
The  driver  of  the  c.ui.  from  Wicklow  overheard 
the  conversation  with  her  companion,  and  he  told 

them  of  the  woman  and  her  child. JThe  mother  at 

first  refused  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  lady,  but  the 
driver  induced  her  to  consent,  and  T\iesday  was  fixed 
on  for  the  completiou  of  the  matter.  The  lady  was  to 
rear  up  the  chUd  in  the  best  manner,  and  it  was  to  fall 
in  for  her  o\vn  and  her  husband's  property,  the  mother 
of  the  chDd  to  receive  a  sum  oi  money.  The  niothex 
was  never'again  to  see  the  child,  and  the  lady  i  elused 
to  give  her  name,  address,  religion,  &c.  The  maatei 
told  the  lady  she  was  pui-suing  a  most  improper  course 
and  he  could  not  countenance  such  an  application.  H« 
also  represented  to  the  impropriety  of  her  con- 
senting, and  he  believed  slie  would  refuse  to  carry  ou( 
the  arrangement.  The  lady  said  she  would  come  agaii 
on  Tuesday,  and  was  then  in  attendance.  On  hei 
being  called  into  the  board-room  she  refused  to  give 
any  further  information.  The  mother  of  the  child 
appeared  unwilling  to  part  with  it,  and,  on  being  ad« 
vised,  she  said  she  would  not.  The  lady  then  retiredj 
apparently  very  indigcaat  at  tie  tura  affairs  Lafi 
taken. 
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POPHAM'S  FAILURE. 

A  SPECULATWE  SKETCH. 

David  Popham  owned  a  big  house  up  town,  and 
David  Popham  was  rick  He  had  come  to  the  city  a 
poor  boy,  and  had  worked  his  way  up  by  his  own  in- 
dustry, perseverance,  and  vim.  He  had  been  fortu- 
nate, too  ;  not  perversely  fortunate,  as  some  men  are, 
but  legitimately  and  honestly  fortunate.  Of  his  own 
accord,  and  in  answer  to  his  own  tastes,  he  would 
never  have  bought  the  big  house  up  town  ;  but  his 
wife  was  bent  upon  it,  and  he  was  forced  to  please  his 
wife.  When  we  say  he  was  forced,  we  mean  that  his 
own  love  forced  hiiii — his  love  for  domestic  peace. 

David  Popham  had  thi  ee  daughters,  who  were  very 
pretty,  and  very  good,  and  they  loved  their  dear  old 
papa  extremely. 

Of  course,  ili-s.  Popham  trained  her  daughters.  Mrs. 
P.  had  become  a  woman  of  society;  and  she  wished 
that  her  daughters  should  become  women  of  society. 
What  it  cost  Mr.  P.  to  sustain  his  share  of  this  work 
we  will  not  say.^  'Pqi^greaned  sometimes,  but  held  his 
peace. 

Another  thing  came  in  time  to  trouble  David,  Pop- 
•Ifam.  As  his  daughters  grew  up,  bright-hued  young 
gentlemen  gathered  about  them,  and  it  was  apparent 
that  Mrs.  P.  was  on  the  path  of  brilliant  matches. 

"  I  think  Alexander  de  Costa  Vega  is  smitten  with 
our  Lydia,"  she  said  to  her  husband  one  day. 

"  41exander  de  Costa  Vega  is  a  spendthrift  and  a 
numbskull !"  answered  David,  with  disgust. 

"  You're  a  brute  ?"  was  Mrs.  P.'s  mild  rejoinder. 
*  The  Vegas  are  of  our  wealthiest  and  best ;  and  Alex- 
ander is  heir  of  a  grand  estate." 

"  In  chancery,"  said  David,  soito  voce. 

"  What  did  you  say,  Mr.  P.  ?" 

"  I  merely  remarked,  my  dear,  that  he  had  his 
chances." 

"And  let  me  tell  you  that  his  chances  are  brilliant. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  you  would  like  to  see  our  sweet 
girls  married  to  clodhoppers  !" 

"  If  we  could  find  such  a  clodhopper  as  you  werecon- 
^  tent  to  marry  five  and  twenty  years  ago  ■" 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  P.,  you  are  perfectly  frightful  !" 

And  under  this  shot  David  crawled  away,  and  went 
down  to  his  office. 

But  a  change  was  at  hand — a  change  sad  and  dark. 
Mrs.  Popham  could  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
life  she  had  adopted.  The  continuous  round  of  high 
living,  late  suppers,  and  dissipation  was  too  much  for 
her,  and  she  gave  in,  as  hundreds  of  others  are  giving 
in  every  year. 

And  thus  it  came  that  at  the  age  of  fifty- three  David 
Popham  was  left  a  widower  with  three  daughters.  Of 
these  daughters  Lydia  was  tweqty-twQ ;  Mehitabel 
(usually  called  Hittie)  was  twenty  ;  and  Susan  was 
eighteen.  And  they  were,  at  heart,  good  girls,  and 
turthermore,  they  were  go.od-looking.  Lydia  might 
have  been  manied  had  not  an  unexpected  obstacle 
arisen  in  her  pathway.  When  Alexander  de  Costa 
Vega  had  been  accepted  by  the  mother,  and  blush- 
ingiy  referred  to  papa  by  the  daughter,  the  hard- 
hearted father  had  simply  repUed  to  the  gay  and  fes- 
tive applicant-^ 

"Alexander  de  Costa  Vega,  you  may  have  my 
daughter  ;  but  as  sure  as  tbere  is  a  heaven  above  us, 
if  she  marries  you  neither  you  nor  she  shall  ever  touch 
one  dollar  of  my  money  !" 

Th?  gallant  adventurer  had  believed  David,  and  had 
no'i  f  irfhcr  pressed  his  suit. 

*  M'ueu  the  season  of  bitter  grief  was  passed,  and 
friends;  could  with  propriety  leave  flowers  upon  the 

i'Jebiiardof  the  mansion,  sunshine  once  more  entered 
tilt-  hoiisthold.  Lydia  and  Mehitabel  assumed  the 
nuuiagement  of  affiairs,  and  hired  two  ne^  servants. 
\  eiy  shortly  gay  cavaliers  chased  away  the  gloom,  and 
gaily  chanting  troubadours  made  the  hours  endurable. 
Lydia  and  Jlehitabel  and  Susan  had  not  baen  edu- 
tiited  by  their  mother  in  vain.  Their  drawing-rooms 
were  the  theatre  of  gay  scenes,  and  the  very  cream  of 
society  (David  Popham  called  it  the "  scum,"  the 
brute  !)  affected  the  companionship  of  the  three  graces 
— joint  heiresses  of  David  P. 

And  what  did  David  Popham  all  this  time  ?  There 
was  but  one  thing:  left  for  him  to  do.    He  pitched  into 


business  with  a  deeper  r;.ish  than  ever,  and  he  turned 
up  a  new  half-million  in  less  than  six  months. 

But  a  new  turn  of  the  wheel  was  coming. 

John  Bossle  appeared  upon  the  street  with  the  stock 
of  the  Humtown  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany for  sale,  and  David  Popham  bit  hugely. 

Anon  Philander  Scroggle  came  upon  the  street  with 
the  stock  of  the  Deep- Bottom  Copper  Mining  Company, 
and  David  Popham  snapped  at  this. 

"  My  dear  sip,"  Philetus  Petunia,  a  very  pink  of  the 
cream,  v/ho  was  particularly  intimate  with  Mehitabel, 
and  who  kept  a  pair  of  horses,  and  belonged  to  the 
Club — Jly  dear  Mr.  Popham — may  I  ventui'e?" 

"  Go  aheai" 

"  I  have  made  inquiries,  sir,  concerning  this 
Scroggle,  and  it  is  the  impression  on  the  street  that 
his  copper  mine  is  all  moonshine." 

"  Moonshine  orgoldshine — let  those  shine  who  win," 
said  David,  and  v.-ent  his  way.  i 

But  the  very  capstone  of  aU  the  golden  prospects 
held  out  that  season  was  afforded  by  the  Pawnee  and 
Flatfoot  Silver  Lode  of  Neverdie  Peak,  Colorado. 
David  Popham  went  into  this  up  to  his  ears — then 
over  his  head — went  into  it  all  over. 

By  and  by  came  mutterings  of  disaster.  The  Hum- 
town  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company  had  .been 
looked  for,  and  had  not  been  found.  The  only  respon- 
sible member  of  the  company  known  on  «Change  was 
Da%-id  Popham. 

Another  mutter  as  it  came  to  hght  that  the  Deep- 
Bottom  Copper  Mme  had  never  had  any  bottom  at  all. 
Its  only  depth  was  its  profundity  of  non-estivi.-ness. 

But  the  climax  of  disaster  came  with  the  falling 
through  of  the  Pawnee  and  Flatfoot  Silver  Lode. 

That  Vi-as  one  climax — the  business  chmax.  Another 
climax  came  when  the  sheriff  placed  a  keeper  in  Da- 
vid Popham's  big  house  up  town,  and  advertised 
David  Popham's  house  and  furniture  at  "sheriff'  ssale !" 

What  a  crash  it  was  ! 

David  Popham  came  home,  and  found  bis  three 
daughters  weeping. 

"  We  must  take  a  smaller  house  down  town,"  he 
said.  "My  darlings,  we  must  take  a  very  small 
house." 

Three  days  later  Lydia,  speaking  for  all  three,  asked 
papa  if  he  could  not  get  a  house  out  in  the  country. 

"  We  cannot  stand  the  slight  that  is  put  upon  us. 
All  our  friends  have  cut  us." 

^  "  You  mean,"  suggested  papa,  "  that  acquaintances 
have  cut  you.  You  have  not  been  making  true 
friends." 

Oneevening  David  Popham  summoned  his  daughters, 
and  told  them  he  was  going  out  West.  Of  the  results 
of  former  speculations  he  had  managed  to  save  a 
noble  farm  in  Minnesota,  very  near  to  St.  Paul,  one 
boundary  of  which  was  the  Mississippi  River. 

At  first  the  girls  shrank  from  such  a  change  ;  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it. 

"  We  cannot  hold  up  our  heads  here,"  said  Sjjsan. 
"Let  us  go." 

And  so  David  Popham,  having  paid  the  last  dollar 
he  honestly  owed  in  the  great  city,  moved  with  his 
three  daughters  to  t'ne  new  home  in  the  Far  West. 

It  was  truly  a  noble  farm,  and  the  buildings  were 
good  and  comfortable.  It  was  springtime,  and  David 
Popham  took  off  his  coat,  and  rolled  up  his  sleeves, 
and  went  to  work.  By  and  by  all  that  was  true  and 
good  in  his  daughters  came  to  the  surface,  while  the 
false  and  the  cumbersome  wore  away.  Before  the  sea- 
son of  han'est  came  they  could  work,  and  sing  at  their 
work.  Their  cheeks  were  round  and  luddy,  and  the 
dresses  they  had  brought  with  them  from  New  York 
would  not  meet  around  their  strengthening  forms. 

Oncetnore  David  Popham  was  happy.  When  winter 
came  his  garners  were  full,  and  his  herds  were  sleek 
and  fat.  And — would  you  believe  it  ? — the  girls  had 
learned  to'  make  batter  and  cheese.  Their  father  had 
made  them  understand  that  he  expected  them  to  make 
themselves  useful,  and  they  had  unexpectedly  found 
real  comfort  and  joy  in  being  useful. 

That  winter  two  young  men  ci-ept  into  the  society 
of  the  Popham  family.  They  wexe  John  Lowe  and 
Philip  Granger. 

We  don't  care  to  make  a  love  story  of  our  specula- 
tive sketch.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  the  first  time  in 
her  hfe  Lydia  felt  the  heart  tlirobbings  of  a  pure  love. 
John  Lowe  was  strong  and  manful,  and  she  both  loved 
and  respetted  him. 

And  so  it  was  wit'n  Hittie.  '  In  Philip  Granger  ste 
found  a  man  upon  whom  she  could  lean  for  support, 
and  in  whose  honour  she  could  lovingly  confide.  And, 
moreover,  she  felt  that  she  could  help  such  a  man  in 
ihe  battle  of  life. 
'     David  Popham  offered  no  objection  when  these  men 


asked  him  if  they  might  seek  to  win  his  daughters.  H* 
only  said  to  them— 

"  If  you  take  them,  you  take  them  as  they  are." 

And  that  was  all  they  wanted. 

But  the  luck  was  not  yet  exhausted.  The  man  o1 
vim  and  energy  had  drawn  around  him  many  worthy 
friends.  With  the  coming  of  another  spring  a  third 
youth  appeared  on  the  domestic  stage— ^  Georga 
Harvey,  Who  had  come  with  his  parents  when  a  boy, 
and  who  had  worked  his  way  up  to  a  fair  and  honour- ' 
able  position  in  the  legal  profession.  He  came  and 
fell  in  love  with  Susan,  and  finally  gained  her  for  hii 
wife. 

And  so  the  three  girls  were  married,  and  confessed 
themselves  happier  than  they  had  ever  been. 

One  evening  in  May,  shortly  after  Susan's  marriage, 
they  were  all  assembled  in  the  great  sittingroom  of  the 
farmhouse. 

Lowe  and  Granger  had  been  talking  of  a  sale  that 
was  to  take  place  on  the  riv^r. 

"  It's  a  great  thing,"  said  Lowe. 

"  Immense,"  acknowledged  Granger.  "  I  suppose  it 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  big  company." 

"  It  must  if  the  whole  property  goes  together,"  said 
Lowe. 

Mr.  Popham  asked  them  what  they  were  talkingabout, 

"  About  the  Flouring  and  Lumber  Mills,"  answered 
John.    "  You  knew  they  were  to  be  sold  ?" 

Popham  said  he  had  heard  of  it. 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  Philip,  "  the  death  of  Mr.  Sanger 
has  necessitated  the  sale  of  the  whole  concern,  as  the 
remaining  members  of  the  firm  are  not  able  to  carry 
iton." 

"  What  is  the  property  worth  ?" 

"  The  mills,  with  the  water-power,  and  the  stretch 
of  land  above — two  thousand  acres,  more  or  less — are 
held  at  half  a  milUon." 

"  In  the  hands  of  men  who  understood  the  business 
I  should  say  the  property  was  worth  that  sum." 

"  It  is  certainly,"  said  Lowe. 

"  You  have  both  worked  in  the  mills  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  John.  Aijd  he  added  with  a  smile-— 
■'  We  might  say  that  we  were  brought  up  in  them—* 
Philip  in  the  saw  mill,  and  I  in  the  flouring  mUl." 

"And  you  understand  the  business  ?" 

"  We  have  such  confidence  in  our  knowledge  and 
ability,  sir,  that  we  have  resolved  to  apply  for  tha 
situations  of  superintendents,  if  the  new  purchasers 
should  require  such." 

"Well — now  look  here,"  said  David  Popham,  with 
brusque  good-nature,  "  I  think  I  can  help  you,  and 
help  others  at  the  same  time.  If  you  say  you  oan 
manage  those  mills,  with  such  business  assLstance  as  a 
good  square  business  man  can  render  you,  I  think  1 
can  find  the  party  who  wiU  own  them.  What  say 
you  ?  We'll  all  meet  here  to-morrow  evening,  and 
I'll  then  tell  you  what  my  friends  will  do." 

The  following  evening  they  were  all  assembled  again, 
and  David  Popham  announced  that  the  whole  mill 
property  hixd  been  sold. 

"  And,"  he  added,  with  a  gathering  of  bright  mois* 
ture  in  Ms  eyes,  "  the  owners  are  these  three  girls  ol 
mine. " 

The  man's  look  was  too  solemn  and  sublime  for  a 
joke  ;  and  they  gazed  upon  him  in  speechless  wonder. 

"  My  dear  children,"  resumed  Da^^d,  brushing  his 
eyes,  I'll  make  a  short  story  of  it.  Tiie  '  Humtown,' 
and  the  '  Deep-Bottom,'  and  the  '  Pawnee  and  Flat- 
foot'  were  my  own  csmpanies.  .John  Bossle  and  Phil- 
ander Scroggle  were  myths,  and  the  coi poi ators  vrere 
all  dummies  .of  my  own  creation  and  manipulation." 

"  Father  !"      '  . 

"■'  I  never  invested  a  dollar  in  any  such  stock." 

"  And  you  did  not  speculate  ?" 

"  Not  ruinously.  I  speculated,  my  daflings,  but 
the  speculation  haa  turneJ.  out  grandly.  I  made  an 
investment  for  the  moral  and  physical  health  ol:  my 
beloved  children  ;  and  how  thi^i  has  resulted  yi-u 
know  very  well.  As  for  the  old  fortune,  it  has  been 
growing  in  spite  of  me  ;  and  much  of  my  properly  is 
still  in  Nev.'  York.  And  new,  my  loved  ones,  will  you 
take  the  mills  rnd  the  broad  river  acres,  with  your 
father  to  keep  you  company  and  aid  you,  or  would 
you  prsfer  to  return  to  the  great  city  !" 

They  understood  their  father's  sacrifice  in  their 
behalf  very  well  ;  and  when  they  had  looked  upon 
the  husbands  whom  they  loved,  and  had  embraced  and 
kissed  their  dear  devoted  father,  they  authorised 
Lydia  to  speak  for  them  ;  and  she  said  : 

"  We  will  accept  the  mills,  and  the  broad  river 
acres,  with  the  companionship  of  our  dear  father  ;  and 
we  will  be  happier  than  we  have  over  been,  seeking  to 
make  the  most  of  the  healthful  and  expandicglife.into 
which  he  has  led  us." 
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FUN  IN  A  WORKHOUSE. 


Considerable  commotion  reigned  in  the  dim 
and  dingy  neighbourhood  of  James's-street  re- 
lently,  and  the  horribly-pa%'ed  liigliway  wliicli 
leads  from  town  to  the  South  Dublin  Union 
rattled  witli  cabs  and  carriages  in  quite  an  un- 
wonted fashion.    The  annual  fde  given  to  the 
little  children  of  the  house  was  the  great  occasion  ; 
?ind  as  the  entertainuient  was  plentiful,  and  ran 
over  a  period  of  something  like  live  or  six  hours, 
the  arrivals  and  departures  kcjit  up  a  hubbub 
of  circumstance  more  exciting  tlian  pleasant. 
These /e^es  are  given  in  a  spiiit  of  generosity  by 
the  guardians  and  such  friends  of  desolategcliild- 
tiood.as  happen  to  know  anything  about  tlie  in- 
stitution.   The  large  dining  liall  in  which  tlie 
proceedings  were  carried  on  presented  quite  an 
amazing  appearance.    If  the  decorations  were 
not   altogether  equal  to   those   which  adorn 
grander   celebrations,     they    were    at  least 
in   design    and    quantity   all  that   could  be 
desired.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  when  travelling 
in  Austraba  found  himself  made  "  welcome"  at 
the  door  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  his  Royal 
Highness  cracked  the  obvious  joke  on  the  occa- 
sion.    To   repeat  it  now   in   le   the  enter- 
tainment would  be  at  once  stale  and  unprofitable; 
but  one  does  feel  odd  at  iinding  glaring  "  wel- 
some"  in  a  workhouse.    The  national  vend  rnille 
failthe  was  not  wanting,  and  the  Queen  was 
honourably  mentioned  in  a  spitit  of  loyalty 
•which  breathes  strangely  in  such  a  place.  There 
was  much  devotion  on  the  walls,  half  obscured 
by  holly  and  ivy,  and  evergreens,  and  flags,  and 
extraordinary  works  of  pictorial  art,  the  pro- 
duce of  a  pauper's  leisure  hours.    At  one  end  of 
the  hall  stood  a  little  stage,  gaily  lighted  enough 
and  prettily  furnished  ;  at  the  other  was  what 
seemed  at  first  sight  a  sheep-pen,  but  on  closer 
sxamination  the  enclosure  turned  out  to  be  a 
jrand  hiding  place  for  grand  peo^jle  who  were 
"reserved."    The  remainder  of  the  hall  was 
thrown  open,  as  the  jmpers  say,  to  the  general 
assemblage  ;  and  a  curious  assemblage  it  was. 
Seated  side  by  side  and  standing  on  tables  in 
Imminent   peril   of    momentary  tumble  weie 
young  people  of  all  classes.    There  were  certainly 
no  aristocrats  there,  but  there  were  very  good 
people  in  their  way.     These  were  bundled  in 
happy  republicanism  with  folk  whose  habiliments 
were  not  the  most  attractive  feature  in  their  ge- 
neral appearance.    But  everybody  was  puzzled 
as  to  what  was  going  on  and  what  would  come 
next  ;  and  everybody  was  asking  everybody  else 
questions,  and  there  was  good  humour,  and  fel- 
lowship,  and  kindliness,  and  it  may  be  said 
faiily  enough,  enjoyment.    The   little  pauper 
boys  sat  on  benches  raised  from  the  floor  to  the 
wall,  and  the  little  pauper  girls  sat  ojjposite 
them,  demure  but  happy  looking.     The  boys 
looked  bored,  as  boys  iisually  do,  and  they  ap- 
plauded mildly,  and,  as  it  were,  in  a  critical 
spirit.    The  girls  looked  clean,  and  if  a  little 
thin  they  seemed  hardy.     They  laughed  im- 
mensely sometimes,   and  especially  when  the 
joke  was  Very  plain  and  very  old.    Boys  and 
girls  numbered  about  400,  and  they  had  demo- 
lished citadels  of  bimsand  consuined  rivers  of  tea 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening.    It  may  be  that 
tea  does  not  affect  the  masculine  intelligence  as 
it  does  the  feminine  instinct ;  but  the  fact  re- 
mained plain  to  the  densest  observer  that  the 
girls  although  quiet  were  in  high  good  humour, 
whereas  the  boys  enjoyed  themselves  more  in 
looking  at  the  visitors  and  in  private  conversa- 
tion than  in  observing  the  doings  of  the  Lein.ster 
Lillies,  who,  it  is  time  to  remark,  were  the  en- 
tertainers.   Before  entering  \ipon  any  notice  of 
the  performance,  which,   indeed,  it  were  un- 
gracious to  criticise,  a  glance  may  be  given  at  the 
enclosure,  which  contained  all  that  was  worthy 
of  the  honour  of  reservation.     There  was  sO 
much  nature  in  the  shape  of  laurels  and  trees 
and  odd  growths  of  a  considerable  size  that  it 
was  only  now  and  then  one  caught  a  peep  at 


bonnet  and  a  fair  face,  the 'owner  of  which, 
having  con)e  to  see  and  be  seen,  found  herself 
quietly  iniirned  and  tlien  put  behind  a  bush. 
How  a  liundred   young    people    contrived  to 
sit  in  tiiat  place  is  t-.iore  than  a  generous  nature 
would  care  to  realise.    But  tlu-'y  did  sit  there, 
and    they    had    not    the    privilege,  which 
the  gentlemen  enjoyed,   of  getting  out  now 
and   then   and  comiifg  back  with  a  strange 
pleasm-e  in  the  eye  and   a  happy  moisture 
on  the  lip.     A  worthy  alderman — why  is  an 
alderman  worthy  ? — sat  at  a  table  in  most  solemn 
state  for  liours,  the  picture  of  good  humour  and 
Christian  resignation.    The  hall  being  level,  no- 
body could  see  very  well,  and  everybody  fool- 
ishly sought  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  by 
standing  up  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  you  heard 
"  As  I  view  those  scenes  so  charming,"  amid  a 
general  running  chorus  of  "  Sit  down  in  front." 
But  the  entertainment  was  decidedly  pleasant. 
Tliere  was  vigorous  flirtation  going  on  all  round  ; 
for  indeed  standing  on  a  table  with  a  young  lady 
holding  on  lest  she  should  fall  is  a  position  in 
which  even  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  would  have 
flirted.     Shakespeare  has  remarked,  with  his 
usual  ability,  on  the  effects  of  poverty  on  bed- 
fellowship  ^  and  certainly  one  meets  queer  people 
at  a  workliouse  jollilication.   There  on  that  table 
you  can  see  a  medical  gentleman,  in  good  prac- 
tice, and  holding  on  to  him  is  an  interesting  young 
woman  with  an  interesting  baby  who  insists  upon 
crying  wheneverthe  piano  istouched.  Besidethem 
is  a  young  lady,  whose  appearance  ii)  James's- 
street  at  any  time  would  give  cause  for  astonish- 
ment, Aiul  her  partiicr  is  a  yoimg  gentleman  of 
rare  sartorial  success.     Jumbled  around  them 
are   half-a-dozen   of   "  the   neighbours"  who 
Contrived  to  get  in  "  just  as  they  were  ;"  and 
the  whole  scene  is  motley.    There  is  one  sad 
feature.    The  programme  tells  you  that  a  pro 
logue  will  be  delivered  by  the  author,  and  the 
author  is  an  inmate  of  the  house.    The  story 
runs  that  he   was  an  elocutionist  once,  and 
indeed  he  delivered  liis  prologue  {which  was  no 
worse  than  prologues  usually  are)  with  evident 
skill.    The  story  suggested  is  not  i)leasant  ;  and 
oven    "  an  honest  newspaper  fellow,"  as  Mr.  i 
Thackeray  benignly  (and  snobbishly)  called  him, 
does  not  care  to  see  an  author  in  that  jacket. 
Come  we  to  the  Lilies.    There  was  singing  and 
dancing,  and  violin  jJaying  and  acting,  and  ven- 
triloquism, and  everything  that  children  would 
like  ;  and  the  efforts  were  not  badly  luade.  It 
was  very  kind  of  the  Lilies  to  exert  themselves 
for  so  many  hoiu's,  and  to  take  all  the  prelimi- 
nary trouble  to  give  poor  Itttle  paupers  a  pleasant 
night  and  something  to  make  them  ambitious 
to  "leave  the  house."  The  dancing  was  especially 
honoured  with  applause,  and  the  negroes  were 
regarded  as  marvels  of  skill  and  humour.  The 
grand  walk  round,  which  concluded  the  fun, 
nmst  have  been  a  great  success  ;  but,  trvith  to 
say,  the  present  historian  got  very  tired  and  came 
away.    There  are  duller  things  than  workhouse 
fetes,  and'  that  given  on  the  occasion  referred 
reflected  great  credit  on  all  concerned. 


THE  BENGAL  FAMINE. 
The  great  Indian  famine  dailyjlooms  more  ter- 
rible in  the  immediate  distance.  Over  the  vast 
province  of  Bengal  the  angels  of  Pestilence  and 
Hunger  are  now  poising  their  wings.  On  the 
burning  plain  through  which  the  Ganges, 
freighted  with  its  ghastly  biu-dens,  rolls  to  the 
sea,  there  swarm  some  sixty  millions  of  human 
beings.  These  mj'rmidons  belong  to  one  of  the 
most  inott'ensive,  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
and  the  poorest  of  the  races  of  man.  They  labour 
night  and  day  in  tilling  an  arid  soil;  they  live 
solely  upoji  rice  seasoned  with  a  handful  of  salt. 
Their  wretched  circumstances  foi'bid  any  provi- 
sion for  the  future,  and  when  the  rice  harvest 
fails  they  die  ofl"  like  flies.  There  are  two  hai*- 
vests  of  rice  in  the  j'ear — the  great  harvest  in 
winter,  the  small  harvest  in  spiing.  The  great 
harvest  of  1873  has  just  been  gathered,  and  is 


pronounced  one  of  the  worst  ever  known  in 
India.  It  will  supply  Bengal  with  a  food  supply 
for  about  six  montJis.  The  spring  liarvest  will 
give  a  fui-ther  sup^jly  for  about  two  months.  The 
suhi  of  the  matter  is,  then,  that  for  four  montha 
of  the  coming  year  .sixty  milUons  of  people  will 
be  without  food,  will  be  thrown  for  support  on 
weeds  and  grasses,  on  private  charity,  and  on  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  Such  is  the  awful  as- 
pect of  the  situation  m  Bengal — a  situation  with 
which  the  people  of  Ireland,  who  have  themselves 
suffered  the  agony  of  a  great  famine,  will  prO' 
foundly  sympathise.  The  task  of  feeding  sixtj 
million.":  ofpeople  is  one  which  private  benevolence, 
however  splendid,  could  not  undertake.  It  h 
on  tlie  Government  of  India  the  duty  falls  of 
helping  the  land  over  which  tliey  rule  through 
the  dreadful  crisis  which  awaits  it.  And  up  tc 
this  there  are  too  many  symptoms  that  the  Go- 
veniment  of  India  has  not  risen  to  a  full  sense 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  situation-  The  Secre- 
tary for  India,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  isruralising 
in  his  Highland  wilds,  four  days'  post  froiE 
London.  Mr.  Gr.4.M'  Duff,  the  Under-Secretary, 
the  other  day  deiivc;red  a  harangue  on  things  in 
general  to  his  constituents,  in  which  he  dis- 
missed the  Indian  famine  in  a  single  careless 
sentence.  In  India  itself,  the  Governor-General 
is,  according  to  one  school  of  thinkers,  sacrific- 
ing the  Bengalees  on  the  altar  of  political 
economy,  as  our  own  people  were  sacrificed  in 
'4G-'47.  He  is  allowuig  1,000  tons  of  rice  per  day 
to  be  exported  from  Calcutta  to  Europe,  thereby, 
it  is  aigued,  decreasing  the  quantity  and  in- 
creasing the  price  of  the  food  left  in  the  country, 
To  stop  the  exportation  of  food  and  dgvise 
relief  works  on  a  gigantic  scale  is,  we  are 
told,  the  instant  duty  of  the  British  Indian  Go- 
vernment. England  has  deprived  India  of  hei 
independence.  The  time  is  come  for  her  to  jus- 
tify her  rule,  expiate  her  past  offences,  and  bind 
fifty  millions  of  people  to  the  empire  by  the 
golden  tie  of  gratitude. 


FRANCE  AND  ITALY. 
Rumours  of  war  with  Italy  continue.  It  is 
said  that  the  Italians  hope  to  get  Nice  and  Savoy, 
and  that  their  ambition  extends  even  to  Corsica, 
which  woiild  give  them  or  their  friends,  the  Ger- 
mans, power  in  the  Mediterranean.  France  has 
no  wish  for  war,  and  will  only  accept  it  if  forced 
into  it  ;  but  her  enemies  will  find  her  stronger 
than  they  imagine  if  they  attack  her  unjustly, 
as  they,  seem  inclined  to  do.  A  speech  of  Gene- 
ral L'Admiratilt,  who  commands  the  army  ol 
Paris,  and  who  simjilj'  said  that  the  French  army 
was  organising  and  preparing  to  hold  the  position 
it  held  before  the  war,  gave  rise  to  very  severe 
observations  in  the  German  Press.  The  GazetU 
d'Allernagtie,  in  a  very  severe  article,  says 
' '  Such  is  the  fruit  of  what  is  taught  in  France  ' 
but  here  is  the  way  we  answer  such  declarations,'' 
alluding  to  the  speeech  of  General  L'Admii-ault. 
The  words  are  in  capital  letters,  and  such  as  J 
give  them.  They  show  clearly  that  the  German 
Empire,  whatever  they  say  to  the  contrary, 
wish  to  have  that  preponderance  which  they 
accuse  the  Frencli  of  ambitioning  : — Aussi 
longtemps  que  les  Franoais  paileroiit  de  prepon- 
derance, nous  ne  saurons.  observer  la  paix 
avec  ce  peuple ;  nous  ne  voulons  ni  subir, 
ni  exercer  aucune  preponderance."  Such 
declai-ations  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
organs  of  the  Press  but  too  clearlj'  show  thai 
every  pretext  will  be  taken  to  drive  France  intc 
war  before  she  has  organised  her  army,  and 
Italy  will  probably  be  made  an  instrument  of  tc 
bring  it  about,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  the  French 
the  aggressors.  In  case  of  war  there  will  be 
less  zeal  in  some  of  the  annexed  provincss, 
greatly  irritated  by  unjust  persecutions,  and  any- 
thing but  satisfied  with  the  share  they  liad  in  the 
war  indemnity,  which  was  far  from  being  in 
proportion  with  the  losses  sustained.  Italy,  if  she 
attacks  France,  must  be  well  supported,  and  have 
alliances  far  and  wide. 
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BALL  AT  THE  ELYSEE. 


The  ball  given  by  Jlarshal  MacMahon,  on 
the  loth  of  Januaty,  in  the  historical  Palace 
of  the  Elysf^e,  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  ones  ever  witnessed  in  this  city  of  fetes 
' — and  revolutions.  The  reception  of  the  Shah  of 
Persia  outshone  it  in  scenic  effect,  electric  light, 
and  external  brilliancy,  but  fell  short  of  it  in 
grandeur,  magnificence,  and  real  enjoyment. 
There  was  no  dancing,  very  little  music  then, 
and  everything  was  done  to  please  the  eye  alone. 
.  Yesterday's  fete  was  a  real  French  one,  and  not 
an  Oriental  one,  as  the  last.  Some  five  or  six 
thousand  people  came  pouring  into  the  saloons 
like  a  torrent,  laden  witli  flowers  of  every  hue; 
diamonds,  stars,  and  crosses,  rich  dresses,  varied 
uniforms,  shone  in  the  blaze  of  light  that  fell 
from  above.  Paris,  the  city  of  elegance,  taste, 
and  fashion,  seemed  to  have  put  forth  all  lier 
treasures  and  the  resources  of  her  art,  as  if  to 
show  to  the  world  that  slie  had  not  degenerated. 
Never,  perhaps,  witliiiithe  memory  of  man  living 
w^,s,  there  any  Royal  or  imperial  fc'teso  brilliant, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  devoid  of  stifl"  formality 
and  "etiquette.  At  nine,  when  I  entered  the 
splendid  palace — the  last  left  by  the  fire  of  tlie 
Commune— the  frout  of  the  building  was  one 
blaze  of  light,  and  the  large  semicircular  cours 
.  d'Honneur  richly  decorated  with  silken  dra- 
pery, and  shrubs,  and  flowers.  The  great- 
est order  prevailed,  and  the  guests  were 
received  and  ushered  into  the  salons  by 
stewards  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
Severallarge  saloonshasbeentemporarily  erected , 
ornamented  witli  tlie  richest  tapestry  and  silk 
curtains,  with  immense  bouquets  of  flowers.  An 
orchestra  of  some  fifty  musician.s  played  for  the 
dancers,  between  two  splendid  saloons,  on  each 
Bide  of  which  were  richly  carjjeted  miles  de 
conversazione ,  with  satin  sofas  and  loimgers.  In 
the  first  apartment'stood  the  illustrious  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  and  the  distinguished  and 
charitable  Duchess  of  Magenta,  receiving  the 
guests  as  they  entered  with  that  affable  and 
genuine  hospitality  for  which  they  are  both  so 
remarkable;  and  here,  as  the  most  ridiculous 
descriptions  of  tiieir  persons  have  been  given  in 
the  press,  it  may  be  useful  to  say  something  of 
their  outward  appearance,  dress,  &c.  Marshal 
Maurice  Patrice  MacMahon  is  a  little  above  the 
usual  height,  even  in  Ireland,  the  land  of  his 
ancestors;  his  frame  is  strongly  built,  without 
being  athletic  ;  there  is  no  stoop  in  his  person, 
no  appearance  of  age  or  fatigue  ;  he  stands 
erect  in  his  uniform,  which  he  has  constantly 
worn  since  he  entered  the  service  in  his  adopted 
country  :  his  countenance  is  fresh  and  ruddj', 
without  the  slightest  tendency  to  anything  con- 
gestive ;  the  blood  circulates  freely,  and  thei'e  is 
a  youthful  freslmess  in  his  features  ;  his  bright, 
clear,  blue  eye  has  an  expression  of  firm- 
ness tempered)'  by  mildness  and  goodness. 
There  is  an  utter  absence  of  anything  theatrical 
or  aftected.  and  a  perfect  unconsciousness  of  his 
own  superiority,  though  there  is  something  dig- 
nified that  prevents  inidue  familiarity  and  imper- 
tinence from  apnroaching  him.  His  hair,  that 
was  once  fair,  is  silver  white,  and  partly  fallen , 
on  that  jwrtion  of  the  head  on  which  hisinilitary 
hat  reposes.  The  good  and  pious  Duchess  of 
Magenta,  represented  lately  as  having  been  be- 
trothed to  her  husband  in  1838,  when  she  was  in 
her  infancy,  and  "  with  silver  grey  hair  mixed 
with  black,"  is  injthe'prime  of  life,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  General  MacMahon  a  year  before  the 
Crimean  war  (1854).  She  is  scarcely  forty.  She 
is  partly  Irish  by  her  paternal  grandmother, 
ivlio  belonged  to  the  distinguished  family  of  the 
liarriinores.  A  little  below  the  ordinary  size, 
ivith  a  slight  inclination  to  embonpoint,  her  fea- 
tures are  regular  and  whalTare  called  aristocratic. 
Her  deep  blue  eyes  beam  with  intellect,  observa- 
tion, and  goodness.  They  are  in  keeping  with 
her  good  deeds,  which,  even  as  far  as  they  are 
known  to  France,  and  to  Ireland  too,  have  won 


for  her  the  admiration  of  the  friends  of  the  poor. 
The  Marshal's  family,  about  whom  mistakes  and 
errors  have  also  been  published,  consists  of  three 
sons  and  a  daughter — the  eldest  son,  Patrice,  a 
pupil  of  the  military  school  St.  Cyr,  who  made 
his  first  dehvt  in  his  uniform  at  the  ball 
to-day.  His  cradle  had  the  flags  taken 
at  the  MalakofF  for  curtains,  after  that  memorable 
victory.  This  said,  I  return  to  the  ball  and  will 
even  ventui-e  for  the  benefit  of  lady-readers  to 
say  something  of  the  dresses  worn  by  the  fair 
dancers,  claiming  indulgence  for  my  ignorance 
in  such  delicate  matters.  To  enumerate  the 
distinguished  men  among  the  gentlemen  would 
be  to  name,  not  only  the  celebrities  of  France, 
but  many  of  other  countries — there  were  Persians, 
Turks,  Egyptians,  Spaniards,  Italians,  Austri- 
ans,  Americans  from  every  part  of  the  new 
world;  there  were  Chinese,  Russians  (I  saw  no 
Prussians),  Danes,  Swede^j  J^elgi.ans;  there  were 
Englishmen,  andttlici;fi  'W'ev'e  several  Irishmen. 
The  military  elemeYil"  Was  not  too  predominant, 
and  the  soldiers  were  mingled  witli  so  many 
statesmen,  politicians,  members  of  the  learned 
academies,  sailors,  lawyers,  A:c.,  that  the  bril- 
liant uniforms  were  only  mixed  up  with  the 
guests  as  showy  flowers  are  in  a  well-made  bou- 
quet. The  student  of  history  had  a  fair  field  for 
observations,  in  contemplating  the  heroe.i  of 
victory  and  defeat,  equally  respectable,  moving 
about  in  their,  uniforms.  No  episode  of  the  wars 
of  the  last  twenty  years'  but  had  its  repi'esen- 
tative  here.  The  brave  Marshal  Canrobert 
would  remind  him  of  the  Crimea,  of  Italy, 
and  even  of  Metz;  General  Borel,  who  was 
beside  the  Marshal  at  Malakoft",  and  who 
fought  so  gallantl}%  of  Coxirtmiers,  (Orleans,  Vil- 
lersoxtil,  and  of  the  struggle  against  the  Commune. 
General  Bataille,  who  fell  dangerously  woianded; 
of  Specheran  ;  General  Sumpt,  commander  of  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  who  lost  both  hands  at  the 
battle  of  Sedan  ;  the  brave  General  Lovancoupet, 
&c. ,  &c,  of  other  battled,  TJie  Prince  de  Join - 
yille,  in  uniform  of  Admiral,  looking  young  and 
vigorous  ;  the  Prince  of  Nemours,  with  his 
benignent  features,  so  like  Henry  [V.  ;  the  Duke 
de  Charters,  in  his  uniform  of  the  Chasseurs, 
"  all  slight  and  soldier-like,"  of  Louis  Philippe's 
reign.  Brave  officers,  with  sc;irs  of  many  a  fight  ; 
sailors,  who  all  through  the  war  fouglit  on  land 
as  they  would  have  fought  at  sea  ;  in  fact,  the 
most  brilliant  and  best  representatives  of  the 
army  of  sciencee  law,  art,  literature,  and 
industry  were  there  assembled  to  do  honour  to 
one  who  is  the  representative  of  heroism,  honesty^ 
and  worth,  and  who  receive,  unsought  for,  the 
high  but  perilous  honour  of  governnig  this  great 
nation.  Among  the  eminent  men  who  were  most 
rehiarked,  I  saw  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  M. 
Ferdinand  Duval,  Prefect  of  the  Seine  ;  M. 
Buftct,  President  of  the  National  Assembly  ; 
the  Marquis  de  Villeneuve  Barejimen,  Prefect  of 
the  Alpes  Maritinies  ;  the  Duke  de  la  Roche- 
jaquelin  ;  M.  Nigra,  Italian  Ambassador  ;  M. 
de  Larcy,  Minister  of  Commerce  ;  the  Minister 
of  War,  &c.  Between  ten  and  eleven,  circulation 
was  a  task  not  easily  accomplished,  and  but  for 
the  splendid  apartments  on  the  first  floor,  the 
rooms  would  have  been  crowded  to  excess.  A 
magnificent  sideboard,  with  every  delicacy  ima- 
ginable, received  numerous  visitors  ;  at  one 
supper  was  served  to  those  who  came  for  it,  and 
champagne  and  claret  werej  served  to  the  guests 
by  servants  standing  behind  the  long  and  splen- 
didly ornamented  and  well-stored  table.  There 
was  a  frank,  open  gaiety  and  cheerfulness  on 
the  countenance  of  ,«very  one,  and  young  and 
old  seemed  to  enjoy  equally  the  festive  scene. 
It  has  given  work  to  thousands,  and  brought 
comfort  to  many  f\n  humble  home,  and  will  it 
stimulate  the  rich  to  follow  sucli  a  good  exampie' 
Before  speaking  of  dress,  a  few  words  on 
beauty,  of  which  there  was  almost  as  great  a 
profusion  as  there  was  of  the  good  things  served 
at  the  buflet.  There  were  of  course  all  the 
reigning  beauties  of  the  day,  sovereigns  who 
flourish  and  command  even  in  republics.  One 


a  Brazilian  lady,  the  admired  of  all  the  admirers, 
with  velvet  eyes  and  irreproachable  figure  and 
f  eatm-es,  looking  quite  unconscious  of  the  admira- 
tion of  the  groups  who  stood  to  gaze  upon  her 
unrivalled  form,  jiot  from  indifference,  but  from 
being  quite  accustomed  to  it.  The  other  a  French 
lady,  with  splendid  figure  and  lovely  face,  full  of 
life  and  aniniation,  and  not  at  all  indifierent  to 
the  sensation  she  created  and  seemed  to  enjoy. 
The  former  dressed  in  black,  with  no  ornaments; 
the  other  sparkling  in  silver  and  gold  tissue, 
with  diamonds  and  pearls,  but  ao  elegant  and 
graceful  that  she  outshone  tliem  all,  and  might 
have  worn  any  dress  she  pleasedf  with  impunity. 
A  few  young  married  women  wore  their  hair 
entirely  powdered,  and  no  doubt,  gained  more 
than  they  lost  by  the  change.  The  dancers  were 
dressed  in  general  in  pink,  blue,  or  white 
tulle  and  crape  dresses  with  wreaths 
of  flowers  in  festoons.  Some  of  the  married 
ladies  wore  rich  lace  trains,  and  one  lady  in  the 
waltz  shed  a  rain  of  pearls  (not  from  the  oyster) 
on  the  floor  ;  fragments  of  gauze  and  tulle  were 
whirled  about  at  every  dance,  and  showers  of 
flowers  fell  unheeded  on  the  ground.  I  was  told 
that  fashion  had  rferely  done  more  than  in  exe- 
cuting some  of  the  dresses  of  the  married  ladies, 
and  no  doubt  there  was  great  emulation  among 
the  dressmakers,  male  and  female,  who  produced 
some  of  those  fine  and  costly  dresses.  Tho 
Duchess  of  Magenta  was,  as  usual,  simply  but 
elegantly  dressed..  She  wore  a  white  tulle  dress 
with  large  satin  bands,  and  a  white  ostrich  fea- 
ther in  her  hair,  a  wreath  of  diamonds,  and  a  rich 
necklace  of  the  same  precious  stones.  In  the 
ball-room  the  ladies  were  seated  in  two  ranks, 
and  the"  coup  d'oiuil"  when  the  dance  ended  was 
a  truly  magic  one.  Those  stoic  members  of  the 
Asseml  ily  wlio  voted  against  giving  the  funds  fot 
such  fotes  ought  to  have  been  forced  to  witness 
the  cheerfulness  that  reigned  in  the  people  as- 
sembled in  these  salon::,  and  to  witness  also  the 
good  done  outside.  If  they  think  they  can 
change  a  cheerful  and  light-hearted  people  into 
mere  mcmotouous'reasoners  and  talkers,  empty- 
headed  theorists,  aiid  philanthropists  in  words, 
they  are  much  mistaken.  France  has  long  been 
and  will  remain  th6  centre  of  elegance,  fashion, 
anil  taste.  Paris  can  never  remain  long  in 
mourning.  There  is  a  vigorous  reaction  already 
setting  in  in  favour  of  what  constituted  its 
vitality  and  fame,  and  to  crush  it  down  and  re- 
fuse the  people  their  ff^tes  and  enjoyments  would 
be  to  take  from  it  that  prestige  which  no  other 
city  has,  which  is  its  very  life,  and  which  brings 
the  people  of  the  whole  world  with  irresistible 
attractions  to  its  brilliant  focus. 


CARTHAGENA. 
There  is  no  longer  a  doubt  that  Carthagena 
fell  by  treachery.  The  public  belief  is  that  Fort 
Atalaya  was  sold  by  its  commandant,  and  ru- 
mour even  mentions  the  sum  he  received  to  have 
been  10,000  dollars.  Galvez,  who  was  not  in  the 
plot,  suspected  treason,  and  sallied  from  the  city 
with  reinforcements,  but  he  anived  too  late;  the 
castle  was  already  occupied.  He  was  met  with  a 
vollejr  at  point  blank,  and  his  followers  fled  pre 
cipitately.  The  entry  of  the  troo[)s  diil  not  take 
l>lace  until  the  lith  of  January,  when  400 
cavalry  rode  in  and  out  again.  Later  in  the  day 
a  column  of  infantry,  2,000  strong,  consisting  of 
half  a  company  of  ever}-  regiment  outside 
marched  in  with  bugles  playing.  No  demonstra- 
tions of  any  kind  occurred.  The  town  was  silent 
as  the  graveyard,  and  a  picture  of  desolation. 
The  streets  were  in  ruin,  and  choked  with  the 
wreck  of  shattered  houses,  dismounted  guns,  live 
shells  :  and  putrid  carcases  of  cats  and  dogs  were 
lying  about  the  tliurougufarcs.  Av.-t'ul  lirvooa])- 
pearedin  the  artillery  jjark,  which  is  one  mass  of 
shivered  masonry.  Three  hundred  persons, 
mostly  women  and  children,  are  supposed  to  be 
buried  under  the  ruins.  Hardly  one  house  has 
escaped  injury  and  the  hosoital  is  crammed  witli 
wounded. 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


Beef  Sanders.— Miaoe  eold  beef  email,  with,  onion ; 
aid  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  gravy  ;  put  it  into  a  pie 
diah  or  scallop  shells,  until  about  three  parts  full, 
then  fill  up  with  mashed  potatoes,  bake  in  an  oven  or 
before  the  fire  until  done  a  light  brown.  Mutton  may 
be  cooked  the  same  way. 

Bologna  Sausages — Take  equal  quantities  of  bacon, 
fat  and  lean,  beef,  veal,  pork,  and  beef  eujet  ;  chop 
them  small,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  &c,  sweet  herbs, 
and  sage  rubbed  fine.  Have  a  well  washed  intestine, 
fill,  and  prick  it  ;  boil  gently  for  an  hour,  and  lay  on 
etraw  to  dry.    They  may  be  smoked  the  same  as  hams. 

Salmon,  to  Bboil — Cut  the  fish  in  slices  an  inch 
thick,  season  with  cayenne  and  common  pepper,  a 
little  nutmug  and  salt,  roll  well  in  buttered  white 
paper,  and  broil  over  a  slow  fire  ;  serve  in  the  paper, 
with  plain  melted  butter,  anchovy,  lobster,  or  shrimp 
£auce. 

Bath  Bcns — Take  a  pound  of  flour,  the  rinds  of 
three  lemons  grated  fine,  half  a  pound  of  butter  melted 
In  a  cofii^e  cup  of  cream  ;  a  teaspoonful  of  yeast,  and 
three  eggs.  Mix  ;  add  half  a  pound  of  finely  powdered 
white  sugar  ;  work  well  ;  let  it  stand  to  rise  well,  and 
it  wall  make  89  buns. 

A  Shoulder  of  Mutton  with  Rice. — Take  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  and  half  boil  it,  then  put  it  into 
a  stewpan,  with  two  quai"ts  of  mutton  gra\»y,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  rice,  a  teaspoonful  of  mushroom  pow- 
der, with  a  little  beaten  mace,  and  stew  it  till  the  rice 
is  tender  ;  then  take  up  the  mutton  and  keep  it  hot  ; 
put  to  the  rice  half  a  pint  of  cream  and  a  piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour  ;  stir  it  weU  round  the  pan,  and 
let  it  boil  a  few  minutes  ;  lay  the  mutton  in  the  diah, 
Sjid  pour  the  rice  over  it. 

To  Clean  PoeCelain  oe  Glass  Waee.— The  best 
fliaterial  for  this  purpose  is  fuller's  earth,  but  it  must 
be  beaten  into  a  fine  powder,  and  carefully  cleared 
from  all  rough  or  hard  particles  which  might  endanger 
the  polish  of  the  brilliant  fcurface.  In  cleaning  porce"- 
lain  it  must  also  be  observed  that  some  sjiecies  require 
more  care  and  attention  than  othersj,  as  china-ware  in 
common  use  frequently  loses  some  of  its  colours.  The 
red,  especially  of  vermilion,  is  the  first  to  go,  because 
that  colour,  together  with  some  others,  is  laid  on  by 
the  Chinese  after  burning. 

To  majce  TiiANiPARENT  Maejialade — Take  a  few 
very  pale  Seville  oranges,  cut  them  in  quarters, 
take  out  the  pulp,  and  put  it  into  a  basin,  pick 
the  skins  and  seeds  out,  put  the  peels  in  a  httle 
salt  and  water,  let  them  stand  all  •  night,  then 
heal  them  in  a  good  quantity  of  spring  water  till  they 
are  tender,  then  cut  them  in  very  thin  slices,  and  put 
them  to  the  pulp.  To  every  pound  of  marmalade  put 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  double  refined  sugar  beaten 
fine.  Boil  gently  twenty  minutes  ;  if  it  is  not  clear 
and  transparent,  boil  it  five  or  six  minutes  longer  ; 
keep  stirring  it  all  the  time,  and  take  caTe  you  do  not 
break  the  slices  ;  when  it  is  cold  put  it  into  jeUy  or 
jweotmeat  glasses  ;  tie  them  down  with  brandy  papers 
over  them.  They  are  pretty  for  a  dessert  of  any 
kind. 

BeownxMCi  foe  Soups. — 1.  Take  two  ounces  of  coarse 
Ijrown  sugar,  and  pour  upon  it  some  thyme  water  ; 
place  it  on  iJie  fire  till  it  becomes  burnt.  2.  Take  two 
ounces  of  powdered  lump  sugar  and  half  an  ounce  of 
fresh  butter  ;  put  them  together  in  a  frying  pan,  and 
keep  them  on  the  fire  tul  the  mixture  becomes  a  cho- 
colate brown,  then  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  port 
wine,  and  two  wineglassfuls  of  elder  wine,  six  shalots, 
liali  a  dram  of  mace,  adram  of  allspice,  a  diam  of  black 
pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  salt,  two  ounces  of  ketchup, 
and  an  ounce  of  fresh  lemon  juice.  Boil  all  together, 
let  the  liquor  stand  to  settle,  pour  ofi"  the  clear  liquor, 
bottle  and  cork  tight.  3.  Take  some  sugar,  white  or 
brown,  place  it  in  an  iron  spoon,  heat  until  liquid,  and 
then  drop  into  half  pint  of  water  ;  repeat  until  suiS- 
.    ciently  bi-own. 

■  Ragout  of  Fowl. — Cut  the  remains  of  cold  roast 
fowl  into  nsat  pieces  ;  put  the  trimmings  into  a  stew- 
pan  wilih  2  or  3  shalots,  2  blades  of  mace,  a  faggot  of 
savoury  herbs,  an  onion,  2  or  3  slices  of  lean  ham,  and 
I  pint  of  stock  or  water.  Boil  it  slowly  for  an  hour, 
strain  the  liquor  and  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a  stew- 
pan  ;  when  melted,  dredge  in  sufficient  flour  to  di-y  up 
the  bytter,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire.  Put  in  the  strained 
liquor,  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  and  stiain  again  over 
the  pieces  of  fowl.  Squeeze  in  some  lemon -juice,  add 
§  teaspoonful  of  pounded  iugar  and  a  seasoning  of 
pepper  and  salt ;  make  it  hqt,  but  do  not  allow  it  to 
Ipojl ;  lay  tbe  fowl  neatly  on  a  dish,  and  garuish  with 
/croHtoQB, 


FACETLE. 


Melons. — Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  for  the  first 
crop.  If  room  is  scarce,  sow  in  48-si2e  pots,  using 
moderately  light  soil,  and  place  the  seeds  near  the 
edge  of  the  pot.  The' pots  should  only  be  filled  about 
three  parts  full,  to  allow  of  thsir  being  filled  up  as 
the  young  seedlings  grow  up — this  will  strengthen 
fhem  amazingly.  Sowing  singly  in  60-size  pots,  how- 
ever, is  preferable  at  this  season,  observing  the  same 
conditions  as  to  quantity  and  nature  of  soil. 

SucOULENTS. — This  may  be  called  the  sea.son  when 
most  caj'e  is  necessary  for  the  successful  cultivation  of 
Cape  plants,  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  tender- 
ness as  their  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  dry  air  and 
sunlight,  for  which  latter  fire-heat  is  a  bad  and  dan- 
gerous substitute.  Fire-heat  must  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible.  Aloes  which  are  in  bloom,  or  are  showing 
flowers,  require  water  once  a  wee'.;.  It  is  also  a  bene- 
ficial process  to  sponge  them  when  dust  gets  on  them. 
When  in  flower  a  quantity  of  honey  clr-ops  from  the 
flowers  on  to  the  foliage,  and  this  should  be  sponged 
off,  or  it  will  permanently  disfigui-e  them.  Gasterias 
must  now  be  watched,  as  they  should  be  pushing 
flowers  ;  if  a  plant  is  in  health,  it  will  be  looking 
bright  at  this  season  ;,  if  dull,  and  not  plump,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  its  roots  aj-e  in  a  bad  confiition,  and 
water  should  be  withheld  from  such  plants.  Agaves 
must  be  kept  quiet,  though  the  majority  are  safe  if 
kept  from  frost ;  yet  those  with  soft  pale  foHago  will 
not  do  if  kept  below  40  degrees. 

Okchids. — At  this  season  of  the  year  very  few 
plants  will  be  in  active  gi-owth,  therefore  advantage 
should  be  taken  to  go  through  the  collection  and 
thoroughly  clean  every  plant.  If  scale  infests  them 
at  all,  take  thrae-quartei-s-of  a  pound  of  soft  soap  and 
one  gallon  of  warm  rain  water,  well  miied  together, 
and  applied  with  a  sponge  ;  let  it  remain  on  for  two 
or  three  days,  then  wash  it  ofl"  with  clean  rain-water, 
always  using  the  water  a  few  degrees  warmer  thau.the 
temperature  of  the  house.  Any  insects  brushed  off  on 
the  surface  will  be  removed  in  the  process  of  repotting 
and  top-dressing.  The  glass  must  be  kept  clean 
inside  and  out  ;  go  over  the  inside  with  a  large  sponge 
once  1  week.  The  health  of  the  plants  will  compen- 
sate for  the  little  trouble  it  gives  ;  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  give  plants  too  much  light — the  clearer  the 
glass  the  brighter  the  flowers.  Guard  against  super- 
abundant moisture,  a  sfituratsd  atmosphere  will  pro- 
duce disease  in  the  dull  season  of  the  year,  when  so 
little  air  can  be  given.  East  Indian  orchids  that  have 
no  bulbs  should  have  the  moss  kept  damp.  Such 
plants  should  be  gone  over  every  morning  ;  damping 
the  siu'faoe  of  the  pots  and  moss  will  induce  the  root.'- 
to  work  outside  and  chng  to  the  pots. 

Figs. — If  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  fruit  tree 
under  glass,  and  the  forcing  of  it  also,  had  received  as 
much  attention  as  some  other  more  favoured  kinds, 
its  fruit  would  have  been,  much  more  generally 
esteemed.  The  term  green  figs  is  'certainly  not  mis- 
applied to  numbers  of  this  otherwise  wholesome  and 
excellent  fruit,  neither  is  it  surprising  that  it  should  be 
so,  under  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  often  to  be  found, 
namely,  occupying  a  position  in  a  house  which  is  made 
available  for  its  purposes,  because  nothing  else  will 
thrive  there.  Many  figs  are  produced  under  such 
civcimstanccs,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  their 
being  condemned  as  insipid  and  worthless.  In  some 
establishments  the  fruit  is  more  highly  appreciated, 
and  the  trees  are  considered  to  be  worthy  of  a  house, 
and  deservedly  so.  Under  these  conditions,  with 
good  management  combined,  the  fruit  proves  to  be 
excellent  and  most  valuable,  since  two  crops  are  pro- 
duced annually,  and  these  finish  off  to  perfection 
at  se:*.sons  when  variety  in  fresh  fruits  is  most 
lequired  and  best  appreciated.  The  structure  I  prefer 
for  forcing  fig  trees  is  a  lean-to  house  which  will  admit 
an  abundance  of  light,  with  the  means  at  command  for 
perfect  ventilation  when  necessary  ;  the  trees  to  be 
planted  out  in  a  border,  and  trained  to  the  underside 
of  the  trellis,  which  should  be  about  18  inches  from 
the  glass  ;  the  border  to  be  composed  of  good' strong 
loam,  without  any  admixture,^  about  6  feet  wide  and 
2^-  feet  deep,  which  should  be  well  drained.  To  obtain 
rii>e  figs  about  the  middle  of  May,  the  forcing  should 
be  commenced  at  once  ;  temperature  about  50  deg.  at 
night,  and  55  deg.  by  fire-heat  in  the  day-time,  and 
from  GO  deg.  to  65  deg.  by  sun-heat,  with  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  at  that  degree  of  warmth.  These  tem- 
peratures, an  occasional  syringing  of  the  trees,  and 
a  moistening  of  the  surface  of  the  house,  vrill  be  all 
that  will  be  needed  for  the  present. 


A  new  name  for  whiskey — emotional  insanifler. 

Unrequited  lov«  is  said  to  be  the  tooth-ache  of  thft 
soul,  but  a  little  gold  filling  usually  etops  it. 

When  is  a  man  apt  to  feel  girlifih  ?  When  he  makei 
his  maiden  speech. 

There  is  one  railroad  corporation  out  West  thai 
ought  to  have  a  "  soul"  now.  They  have  elected  a 
shoemaker  as  its  president. 

An  exchange  says  that  they  have  discovered  foot- 
prints on  the  sands  of  time  three  feet  long,  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  a  los-t  race.  We  can't  see  how  a 
race  with  such  feet  as  those  could  ever  get  lost. 

The  most  interesting  time  to  watch  the  tied  coming 
in  is  when  the  married  couples  are  rushing  into  the 
dining-rooms  at  the  hotels. 

A  New  Hampshire  farmer,  complainfng  of  the 
dr  ought,  said  he  had  to  lather  his  meaflows  in  order  to 
shave  off'  the  least  bit  of  grass. 

The  annual  contest  between  Scotch  farmers-  and 
thistles  has  commenced,  with  the  odds  in  favour  of 
the  thititics. 

A  traveller  who  is  roaming  over  the  "  Celestial  Em- 
pire" says  that '"'the  Tartars  are  the  cerebro -spinal 
men  in  China." 

An  honest  old  farmer  who  thinka  a  great  deal  of  a 
certain  newspaper  devoted  to  live  stock,  is  in  the  habit 
of  saying,  "  'The  editor  of  that  are  paper  knows  more 
about  hve  stock  than  any  man  in  the  county.  HU- 
fiead  is  jest  full  of  live  stock. 

The  people  of  Pittsburg  have  a  new  cemetery  which 
is  so  admu  ed  by  them,  and  is  such  a  matter  of  pride 
with  thei9:i,tha^»as  one  of  the  local  papers  says,  "mem- 
bers of  some  of  \he  first  families  are  supposed  to  be 
making  aiTaugsmeuts  to  occupy  their  elegant  parterrea 
in  it,  at  their  earhest  convenience."  * 

A  skeleton  has  been  found  in  Italy  that  is  said  t* 
be  one  hundred  thousand  years  old.  It  is  the  ske- 
leton of  a  man,  and  there  is  no  one  living  in  Italy 
now  who  remembers  anything  about  the  original 
owner  of  the  article.  Even  the  undertaker  has  moved 
away.  If  it  had  been  found  in  New  'STork,  the  coronei 
would  have  got  a  fee  out  of  it. 

A  physician,  being  called  to  attend  a  sick  ruffian, 
prescribed  for  him,  and  left  directions  that  word 
should  be  sent  to  his  office  the  tiext  morning  as  to  the 
patient's  condition.  A  neighbour  accordingly  stepped 
in  at  the  doctor's  office  the  next  forenoon,  and  said, 
"  I  guess  your  sick  man  down  yonder  is  better,  'ca<is« 
he's  upset  the  table,  and  siqashed  the  stove,  and  ii 
fightin'  his  wife  in  his  nateral  way,  just  like  hisseLf.' 

If  sporting  was  not  such  an  exciting  pastime,  i\ 
might  be  thought  expensive  oftentimes.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Van  Dorn,  of  New  York,  thinks  he  don't  think  sc 
much  for  duck  shooting  as  he  did.  He  went  off  the 
south  side  of  Long  Island  to  engage  in  a  little  amuse- 
ment of  that  kind  on  the  6th  of  December  last.  The 
boat  in  which  he  embarked  for  the  purpose  cipsized, 
and  he  managed,  in  spite  of  the  intense  cold,  to  keep 
hold  of  the  boat  and  to  float'  all  night.  The  nest 
day  he  was  picked  up  in  an  inse^ble  condition. 
After  fifty-four  hours  of  feverish  slee]^  he  found  him- 
self on  board  a  ship  bound  for  ^outh  America.  Aftei 
a  time,  he  had  himself  transferred  to  a  ship  bovmc 
for  Holland.  In  due  time  he  arrived  in  Rotterdam, 
with  Nolterdam  ;  his  friends  in  the  meantime  all  be-' 
lieving  him  dead.  Moneyless,  he  shipped  as  a  sea- 
man, and  wrote  home.  'W'eek  before  last  he  returned 
home,  ha\'ing  been'gone  on  that  little  duck  shooting 
expedition  about  eight  months. 


A  new  spring  bridge  was  opened  across  Leitb 
harbour,  on  Jan.  17,  which  cost  ±132,000,  and  weighs 
750  tons.  The  Bock  Commissioners  afterwards  gave 
a  banquet,  at  which  the  members  for  Leith  and  Edin- 
burgh were  present. 

BKEAIiPAST.— EPPS'SCOCOA.— GRATEFUL-iXDCOMFORTIXa 

— "  By  a  tlioroujh  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operatious  of  di;;estion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
caceful  application  of  the  tine  properties  of  well-selected 
cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  oar  breakiast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavoared  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  hea>7 
doctors'  bills." — C'vtl  S^rrica  Gazette.  Made  simply  wiia 
Boiling  Water  or  Milk.  Each  packet  ishibelled — "  James 
Epps  and  Co.,  Homteopathic  Chemists,  London  1(333 

M.OL'FACrURE  OF  COCOA,   CaC.^OI.XE  .OD  CHOCOLATE.— 

'•We  will  now  give  an  ac,  .ant  of  the  piocess  adopted  by 
Messrs.  James  Epps  aud  Co. ,  manufacturers  of  dietetic  arti- 
cles, at  their  works  in  the  Eastou-road,  Loudon." — See  Article 
mCaiSjU's  HcuseholdiGii'de. 

I'E.N.NY  Ba.vic,  19  and      Winetavern-strcet— Bank  Hours* 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.   On  Monday,  Wednesday 
aud  Saturday  Evenings,  from  7  to  9.  £b  per  Cent,  on  De- 
dosits  of  £5. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Zecon  de  Ditd,  a  comedy  in  one  act,  by  M.  Poul 
f*oir?on,  has  been  produced  at  the  Palais  Royal,  Paris, 
with  fair  success. 

The  Paris  Odeon  has  given  a  third  representation  of, 
Eacine's  Athalie,  with  Mendelssohn's  choruses,  and 
each  time  to  an  overfiowing  house. 

The  orchestra  of  the  Viennese  girls  OTve  a  sticcessful 
performance  on  Sunday  night  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
Paris. 

In  consequence  of  the  impending  famine  in  Bengal, 
the  Viceroy  has  decided  not.  to  procesd  to  Simla  dur- 
ing the  next  hot  season. 

Captain  Grogman,  Military  Knight  of  the  Royal 
Foundation  of  Windsor  Cattle,  died  suddenly  at  his 
residence  on  the  17th  .Januai-y. 

A  man  named  Dand  .James  has  been  arrested  in 
Liverpool,  on  suspicion  of  murdering  Anne  Mackinson, 
ft  woman  with  whom  he  lived. 

The  Archbishop  of  Braga,  Primate  of  Portugal,  is 
dangerously  ill,  but  the  physicians  still  entertain  hopes 
of  his  recoveiy. 

A  new  singer  has  just  made  her  apnearance  at 
Jlonaco,  JIdlle.  Lucie  Blooh,  sister  of  Mcllle.  llosine. 
Her  ability  is  said  to  be  Quite  worthy  of  the  name  she 
bearp. 

Mr.  Frith,  R.A.,  has  received  the  diploma  of  the 
Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Fiue  Arts,  in  addition  to 
the  same  honours  given  by  the  Acadamies  of  Vienna 
and  Antwerp. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  an  Episcopal  throne  in  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Oxford,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  £300  having  been  already  sub- 
scribed for  this  special  purj;)ose. 

The  Liverpool  emiacr.ition  returns  show  that  during 
the  past  year  179,8'i6  persons  sailed  from  that  port. 
These  figures,  compared  with  the  previous  year,  show 
a  decreate  of  6,257. 

Ulr.  Kemaghan,  solicitor  to  the  promoters  of  the 
Waterford  free  bridge  scheme,  was  on  .Jan.  17th  in- 
structed to  proceed  with  the  bill  at  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, and  to  oppose  the  scheme  being  promoted  by 
the  Waterford,  Lismore,  and  Dungarvan  liailway  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Kernaghan's  scheme  offers  a  free  bridge  to 
the  citizens,  within  twelve  months,  free  of  toll  or  tax- 
ation. Mr.  Power's  scheme  subsidises  capital,  to  be 
dissolved  in  eight  years,  to  freeing  the  bridge. 

The  list  of  those  whom  the  examiners  of  the  ma- 
thematical tripos'  examination  at  Cambridge  have  cer- 
tiCed  as  having  acquitted  themselves  so  as  to  deserve 
mathematical  honours  contains  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  ii. 
Butcher,  second  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  and 
brother  to  last  year's  senior  classic.  This  gentleman 
is  expected  to  be  very  high,  indeed,  amongst  the 
wranglers,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  also  gain  a  first-class 
in  the  classical  tripos.  In  the  list  are  also  the  names 
of  Mr.  Arglin,  of  Cork,  and  Mr.  .Johnson,  of  Kings- 
town. 

A  short  time  since  two  farmers  and  their  families 
who  were  driving  to  Maiden  to  attend  church,  when 
about  eight  miles  bi  low  or  east  of  the  town  saw  a 
ship's  yav,-l  on  the  lake  heading  towards  the  beach  and 
abcut  half  a  mile  ^ay.    They  could  plainly  make 
out  a  man  in  the  stern  sheets  steering  the  boat 
with  an  oar,  and,  although  there  were  no  vessfils  in 
sight,  the  morning  was  so  pleasant  and  the  sea  so 
smooth  that  it  was.  supposed  the  man  had  put  out 
^rom  shore  to  pick  up  something,  and  but  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  yawL    Passing  the  same  spot  on 
their  return  the  men  found  the  yawl  hard  on  the 
beach,  and  the  man  sitting  stifi'  and  motionless  in  her 
stern,  lifeless  and  frozen  as  hard  as  a  rock.    He  sat 
bolt  upright  on  the  seat,  the  oar  out  behind  and  both 
bands  clasping  the  handle,  and  it  required  hard  work 
to  wrench  it  from  his  death-grip.    There  was  aboiat  a 
foot  of  water  in  the  boat,  but  the  craft  did  not  show 
rough  usage.    The  man's  legs  were  almost  covered 
with  ice  aa  far  up  as  hi?  knees,  and  the  spray  had 
i?hed  over  his  back  and  shoulders  and  frozen  there. 
'  ;:cre  was  no  name  on  the  boat,  and  the  person  who 
■  ou'xht  the  information  to  Windsor  yesterday  could 
t  say  th.at  anything  was  found  on  the  person  of  the 
v::in  to  revetd  his  identity  nor  to  show  how  he  had 
:en  cast  adrift.    He  must  have  been  dead  at  least 
'irse  days  or  more.    There  was  neither  sail  nor  mast 
■)  the  boat,  and  nothing  in  it  but  the  one  oar,  showing 
';at  the  poor  fellow  had  not  intended  a  long  trip  any- 
■■■ter<;,  and  that  he  must  have  been  blown  oft'  the 
''.ore.    He  ha<l  used  his  oar  to  keep  before  the  wind, 
'  n  i  had  frozen  to  death  on  his  seat,  where  he  waa  so 
'.irmly  held  by  the  ice  that  it  had  to  be  broken  with 
u  stone  before  he  could  be  jpulled  ofi^ 


A  telegram  from  Santander  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
sn.vs  that  important  secret  negotiations  are  being 
carried  on  for  the  enthronement  of  Queen  Isabella's 

SOD. 

The  Worcestershire  Chamber  of  Agriculture  on 
Jnn.  17th  passed  a  resolution  urgently  demanding 
reform  in  local  taxation.  'Lord  Lyttleton  said  he  be- 
lieved Government  intended  early  io  the  approaching 
session  to  deal  with  the  question. 

■JL  Nicou-Choron  asserts,  in  contradiction  to  a 
.statement  made  last  week,  that  the  Messiah  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  Paris  in  iSS6,  at  the  inau- 
guration of  the  hall  v.'hich  he  had  constructed  in  the 
Rue  de  Vaugirard.  The  Royal  family  were  present  on 
the  occasion. 

At  the  Porte-Saint- Martin,  Paris,  Libre  has  run  its 
day,  and  been  replaced  by  the  elder  Dumas'  Henri  III. 
ct  Da  Cour,  with  Dumaine  as  the  Duke  de  Guise  ; 
Taillade,  the  King  ;  and  Jfdlle.  Dica- Petit,  as  the 
Duchess.    The  house  is  crowded  every  night. 

Tlie  ex-pr! ma  donna  oi  Berlin  has  taken  the  lease  of 
the  Tiicon  Theatre  at  Havannali,  where  she  will  give 
operatic  performances  with  Mrllle.  lima  de  Murska 
and  other  members  of  troupes  to  which  the  a'tra  be- 
longed formerly. 

An  important  event  in  connection  with  the  coal 
industry  of  Nottinghamshire  is  the  breaking  into  the 
minerals  on  the  Newstead  Abbey  estate,  formerly  the 
property  of  Lord  Byi'on,  and  embracing  upwards  of 
5,000  acres  of  fine  coal,  as  well  as  iron-stone  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

During  the  past  two  weeks,  no  fewer  than  eighty 
sheep  have  been  destroyed  by  dogs  in  the  parish  of 
Kilm.ore,  a  few  miles  disiaut  from  Cavan.  Mrs.  Story, 
of  Bingfield,  had  twenty-nine  killed  ;  K.  T.  Roe,  Esq., 
Lisnamandra,  fourteen :  Mr.  John  Beatty,  Kevitt, 
nineteen  ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Hartley,  Drumlaney, 
nine. 

The  Irish  Agricultural  Labourers'  Uijion  is  arrang- 
ing for  a  conference  of  Irish  members  of  Parliament, 
to  be  held  in  London,  in  the  second  week  of  the  c<Jm- 
ing  session,  in  order  to  appoint  a  deputation  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  requesting  the  Government  to  appoint  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
Irish  agricultural  labourers. 

Sharks,  though  not  to  be  compared  to  a'  leg  of  four- 
year-ol;l  mutton,  furnish  by  no  means  o  bad  dinner  to 
a  hungry  man.  The  negroes  in  Central  America  con- 
sider young  shark's  taU  a  delicacy,  a  compliment  said 
not  to  be  returned  by  the  .sharks.  The  witer  has  tried 
to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  legend  in 
shark-loi'e — namely,  that  it  is  only  under  pressure  of 
hujiger  that  a  shark  wiU  banquet  off  negro,  but  has 
never  been  able  to  come  to  »  conclusion  from  the  evi- 
dence, as  there  are  numerous  instances  of  a  dinner  off 
nigger  being  prefen'ed  when  the  shark  had  his  choice. 
Thus  it  happened  once  al  Greytown,  on  the  Mosquito 
Coast,  in  Central  America.  A  large  life-boat,  crossing 
the  bar  of  the  San  Juan  river,  upset,  precipitating  the 
crew,  consisting  of  two  ofEcers  (white)  and  ten  coloured 
men,  intothe  water. the  boat  being  turned  upside  down. 
"  I  felt,"  says  the  narrator.  "  that  my  life  was  not 
worth  half  an  hour's  purchase.  The  coxswain  of  the 
boat,  a  weakly  black  man,  rose  alongside  of  me  after 
the  plunge  ;  he  was  in  great  teiTor,  and  I  felt  that  even 
if  the  sharks  did  not  harm  him  he  could  scarcely 
reach  the  shore  without  help,  so  I  encouraged  him  by 
telling  him  I  would  swim  by  him,  and  give  hiai  a  hand 
if  he  felt  tired."  '•  No  tired,  massa  ;  nebber  live  to  bo 
tired  ;  look  at  dem  round  us.'  I  felt  that  he  was  about 
as  close  to  the  truth  as  possible,  for  we  were  literally  in 
the  centre  of  a  shoal  of  sharks,  whose  black  triangular 
fins  we  could  see  on  all  sides  sailing  round  us.  As  the 
beach  was  quite  close  we  first  endeavoured  to  make 
that,  but  soon  discovered  that  the  current  was  so  strong 
that  we  made  no  headway,  and  we  were  forced  to  turn 
toward  the  boat,  which  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
away,  drifting  out  to  sea,  turned  upside  down,  with 
the  rest  of  the  crew  astride  on  her  keel.  There  was 
nothing,  however,  for  it  but  to  swim  to  her;  and,- 
aided  by  the  strong  current,  we  soon  shortened  the 
distance.  All  this  time  the  sharks  were  around  us, 
m.aking,  I  fancied,  smaller  circles,  and  once  or  twice  I 
thought  1  felt  something  touch  my  feet  T>-ith  a  rush,  i 
as  these  horrid  brutes  do  before  they  bite;  it  it  was  my  | 
imagination,  it  was  not  a  great  stretch,  however,  for  r 
we  had  not  got  twenty  yards  ahead  of  the  spot,  when 
my  companion  shrieked,  threw  up  his  arms,  and  disap- 
peared beneath  the  waves.  A  rush  of  black  fins,  and 
their  sudden  disappearance  tmdor  water  was  the  laat 
thing  I  remember  until  I  found  myself  alongside  our 
ship  in  the  stern-sheets  of  the  cutter,  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  rescue. 


The  Duchess  d'Aosta  is  very  ill. 
General  Berg,  the  Gtovemor  of  Poland,   died  on 
^he  17th  jan. 

Su-  Montagu  Cholmeley,  M.P.  for  North  Lincoln-, 
shire,  died  at  Eastoa  Hall,  Grantham,  Jan.  19. 

The  mansion  of  Mr.  Budd,  at  Twickehhom,  was  en- 
tered by  thieves  on  the  night,  of  the  17th  Jan.,  and 
£1,000  worth  of  property  stolen. 
,  Jan.  19,  at  Belfast,  William  Smyth  was  sentenced 
to  22  months',  and  Hugh  Rogers  15  months'  hard 
labour,  for  bank  frauds. 

The  Cornish  miners  have  decided  to  keep  away  from 
Burnley  during  the  lock-out,  and  have  determined  to 
form  an  association  of  their  own. 

The  roof  of  a  pit  at  WiUenhall,  South  Staffordshire, 
has  fallen  in,  killing  two  men  and  seriously  injuring 
two  other's. 

The  arrears  of  pay  long  withheld  by  Mr.  Lowe  from 
the  Collectors  and  Clerks  at  the  Customs'  Outports 
will,  we  undderstand,  be  paid  in  the  course  of  a  very 
jew  days. 

We  deeply  regret  to  say  that  the  attempt  to  estab* 
lish  a  civil  Service  Club  is,  in  consequence  pf  the  in- 
discretion of  the  promoters,  Ukely  to  result  in  a  com- 
plete failure.  • 

Despatches  were  received  oQ  Jati.  I7th  at  the  Co- 
lonial Office  from  the  Governors  of  Bermuda  and  the 
West  African  Settlements.  Despatches  were  sent  to 
the  Governor- General  of  Canada  and  the  Governors  of 
the  Bahamas  and  Malta. 

The  exports  of  French  coal  increased  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  last  year  to  the  extent  of  100,000  tons, 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  quart,eirs  of  1S72. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  of  coal  into  France 
increased  to  the  extent  of  150,000  tons  in  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  year.  The  imports  of  coal  from 
Great  Brit^Mn  considerably  increased  last  year. 

A  novel  case  in  relation  to  the  Licensing  Act,  and 
very  muddling  to  the  authorities,  has  arisen  in  Dro- 
gheda.  The  magistrates'  certificate  for  a  beer  licence 
only  was  granted  to  an  applicant  at  quarter  sessions, 
but  in  issmng  the  certificate  spirits  as  well  as  beer  was 
mentioned  in  it,  and  the  excise,  acting  on  the 
certificate,  gave  both  beer  and  spirit  licences,  on 
which  the  holder  accordingly  sells.  The  consta- 
bulary noticing  the  sale  of  spirits  cm  the  premises,, 
made  inquiry,  and  were  produced  the  licences, 
duly  arfthorising  the  trader  to  retail  beer  and  spirits. 
In  a  similar  case  that  occurred  here  sornie  time  ago  the 
trader  exercised  the  right  to  sell  under  the  licence,  un- 
questioned, but  this  was  before  the  recent  act  defining 
a  limit  to  the  number  of  hcences.  Now  the  point  pre- 
sent* itself  in  a  new  form,  for  here,  while  the  trader 
erercises  this  right  under  his  hcence,  yet  the  number 
of  licences  is  thereby  increased  beyond  what  the  ma- 
gistrates intended.  Muuch  official  foolspap  has  al- 
ready beeu  used  over  the  case,  but  the_  main  question 
remains  undetermined. 

At  Naas  Petty  Sessions,  recently,  before  G.  P.  L^ 
Mansfield,  Esq.  (chairman),  and  Thomas  Hendrick, 
Esq.,  justices,  the  nine  publicans  summoned  at  the  in- 
stance of  Constable  Martin  Bergin  appeared  to  answer 
the  complaint  of  having  their  respective  houses  open 
for  the  sule  of  liquor  on  the  Noveiruoer  pig-fair  of  Naas 
before  the  hour  of  7  o'clock  a.m.,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Licensi'ng  Act.  The  case  had  beeu  ad- 
journed for  the  law  advisers'  opinion  on  a  point  raised 
by  defendants,  viz.,  that  they  wei-e  in  the  habit  oi 
opening  for  the  past  twenty  yetirs  withovit  any  check 
being  upon  them,  and  that  all  the  persons  on  their 
premises  were  travellers.  The  opinion  was  against  tha 
defendant^,  the  clause  in  the  new^act  regulating  public- 
houses  being  very  clear.  The  con><table  having  stTited 
that  several  of  the  defendants  consented  to  close  their 
doors  when  requested,  their  wor.3bips  inflicted  tha 
lowest  penalty,  viz..  £1  in  each  case.  The  parties  who 
continued  selling  were  finod  £2.  The  bench  gave  it 
to  be  understood  that  in  futui-e  the  highest  penalty 
the  law  allowed  would  be  inflicted. 

C.^oTiON  TO  Ratlwat  Traviellfrs.— On  Jan.  leth 
well-dressed  female,  who  gave  her  name  as  Marfaafle 
WaliSh.  alias  Meara,  was  arrested  at  the  5'faryboroUgh 
railway  station  for  travelling  on  a  railway  ticket  which 
entitled  her  to  travel  only  from  Sailins  to  Kildare.  Tha 
jirisoner  was  sent  to  gaol  to  await  her  trial  at  petry 
sessions  on  Thursday  next. 

Tobacco  Juice,  duty  fros,  for  the  cattle  brcodcr.  Tlio  v.aliie 
of  tobacco  to  stouk  owners  ha«  iong  been  known,  but  the 
enormous  duty  has  liitherto  prevented  its  use  to  any  great 
extent.  Tebaciio  cannowhehad  freo  of  duty.  contftiuiDf  42oz. 
tobacco  to  the  gallon.  One  gallon  diluted  with  eight  gallons 
of  w!iter  is  equal  iu  strength  to  that  of  tobacco  water.  Price 
&.  Gd.  per  (rallon,  or  about  3d,  per  pound.  Agents,  .VT'Master, 
Hodgson,  and  Co.,  121  and  122  Capel-street,  Dubliu 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*»*  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days 
after  tliey  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
number,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 

•   tions  ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

feejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  acre 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves reepoDsible  for  MSS.  seift  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them  j  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  we  take  every  care  to  retulTi  them 
safely  if  found  unsuitable.  ,    .  ^ 

*•^**■^^•^•N%^.^.^.^.^.^.%^.^.^.^.■^.■^.^.•^.■\.^.^,-vv-w^.^-vx'V'\.'^.x^.■*.x'^.^.^.■^.%^.-^.■\.■\.^;^.■\.^ 

Sallust. — Go  to  Gunn's,  Grafton-atreet,  or  Cramer's, 
Westmoreland-street,  and  you  will  get  all  infor- 
/  mation  about  dance  music. 

A.  Perplexed  Rsadee. — Tour  pwn  suggestions  at  the 
end  of  your  letter  meet  your  ^fficulty  so  far  as  we 
can  see.. 

Indiana  wants  to  know  where  is  the  line 

"  Oh  call  us  not  weeds ;  we  are  Ocean's  gay  flowers," 
and  the  author's  name.  The  two  locks  you  en- 
close are  light  brown  and  dark  brown.  You  must 
calculate  past  dates  yourself.  Why  should  we  be 
asked  to  do  a  little  arithmetic  when  you  might 
amuse  yourself  in  doing  it  ? 

l*.  E. — Marshal  Key  was  shot  by  order  of  a  court- 
martial  which  sat  to  try  him  on  the  charge  of 
treachery  to  his  King,  Louis  XVIII.  Latin  can  be 
learned  without  a  teacher,  but  the  difficijlties  are 
enormous.    Freckles  often  wear  away. 

t*EOi£ETHEDS. — We  did  ^nsvrer  your  question  ;  but  we 
answer  it  again.  If  you  agreed  in  writing  to  stay 
with  your  employer  for  twelve  months,  you  must 
stay  ;  but  you  need  not  give  notice  when  leaving  at 
the  end  of  the  tweh  e  months.  Writing  is  to  be 
improved  only  by  constantly  practising  from  good 
copies.  Write  very  slowly  at  iirst,  and  form  every 
letter  with  care — speed  will  cotii'   n  time. 

Jomorr  Go-Easy. — There  are  sevLial  guides  to  the 
Civil  Service.  Write  to  a  bookseller  for  Johnson's. 
Your  writing  would  not  pass  as  it  is.  The  use  of 
"  tfere"  is  qiute  con-ect  in  the  sentence  you  quote. 
"  If"  takes  the  subjunctive  mood.  Thus  you  say  : 
"  If  it  were  not  for  such  and  such,  I  would  do  suoh 
and  such  a  thing."  Geography  is  best  studied  on 
roaps,  with  constant  reference  to  books. 

BaHDt  Ajtdt, — We  think  you  have  taken  a  very  harsh 
and  inopportune  time  to  recover  your  debt.  You  can 
only  ask  for  it,  and  if  you  don't  get  it  you  cannot 
recover  it  undfer  the  circumstances.  How  can  you 
force  a  dying  man  to  pay  you  f  Sea  answer  to 
"  Prometheus." 

^CEREaa.. — You  should  say  a  brace  of  wild  duck  and  a 
pair  of  pheasants.  A  hare  could  not  be  reared  a 
pet  for  any  considerable  time.  Your  writing  is  good. 
To  remove  marking  ink  take  a  camel's-hair  brush 
and  dip  it  into  a  saturated  fsolution  of  cyanuret  of 
potassium.  When  the  ink  disappears  wash  the  linen 
well  in  cold  water. 

^  KiLKENirr  QiBL. — We  can  hardly  read  your  letter 
As  a  rule  it  ia  not  the  custom  now  to  say  "  the 
pleasure  of  wine  with  you";  but  it  is  sometimes 
donew  When  it  is,  you  merely  bow,  raise  your  glass 
to  your  lips  and  look  at  the  person  who  has  so  ad- 
dressed you.  Grease  can  be  best  removed  from  the 
liair  by  washing  it  with  hot  water  and  soap.  Dus 
IS  removed  from  sealskin  jackets  by  beating  them 
'gently  with  a  cane. 

J.   Stonb  can  buy;a  lathe  at  a  machinist's.  Try 
Kennan  and  Sons,  Fishamble-street.    We  do  not 
know  that  etonea  can  be  polished  vrithout  a  lathe  ; 
but  tfe  are  not  certain. 
H. — There-iB' not)/ that  ¥re  ate -aware,  any  "work 
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setting  forth  the  history  and  progress  of  trades' 
unionism  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

PoTEEX.— We  have  frequently  stiXud  that  we  cannot 
undertake  to  itad  MSS.  and  give  an  opinion  on 
their  merits  merely  to  please  the  writers.  Wc 
have  quite  enough  to  do  in  reading  MSS.  intended 
for  publication.    Your  writing  is  careless. 

Emma. — A  registrar  of  marriage  requires  no  notice- 
We  never  heard  that  red-haired  men  were  jealous 
and  ill-tempered.  They  are  often  quick-tempered. 
Runaway  matches  are  not  to  be  admired,  and  often, 
indeed  usualty,  they  end  badly.  A  marriage  op. 
posed  on  all  sides  must  be  ill-advised. 

W.  G.  -  Write  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  11 
Cannon-WW  Westminster,  London,  for  the  infor- 
mation you  require.  We  like  the  first  handwriting 
better  than  the  second. 

Xavier.— We  believe  the  Catholic  Church  is  most  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  mixed  marriages  ;  but  under 
special  circumstances  they  are  occasionally*  per- 
mitted. We  cannot  enter  into  questions  of  canon 
law.  Publishers  publish  on  speculation,  where  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  work  satisfies  them  that  it  will  be  po- 
pular. If  you  want  to  contribute  to  the  Despatch 
send  MSS.  We  cannot  judge  of  writings  we  have 
never  seen,  neither  can  we  decide  the  value  of  writ- 
ings of  which  we  know  nothing.  How  do  you  think 
we  could  ? 

W.  T.  L. — We  cannot  publish  songs,  simply  because 
they  happen  to  be  popular. 

A  Lover  of  Sii'GiNo. — You  can  best  learn  to  distin- 
guish voices  by  oral  instruction.  An  alto  is  the 
highest  range  ;  a  soprano  next  ;  a  mezzo-soprano 
next  ;  a  contralto  lowest.  An  alto  is  a  male  voice; 
a  tenor  is  in  men  what  a  soprano  is  in  women  ;  a 
baritone  in  men  is  a  mezzo-soprano  in  women  ;  and 
a  bass  in  men  a  ccmtralto  in  women.  These  hints 
may  aid  you  ;  but  a  teacher  v.'ould  show  you  pjacti- 
cally  the  difference  in  a  few  moments. 

TflOENHiLL. — We  can  hardly  read  your  writing.  Wg 
cannot  vmdevtake  to  decide  the  respective  merits  of 
dancing  academies.     Inquire  amongst  your  friends. 

Big-Dik>;er. — We  do  not  care  to  speak  of  anybody's 
religion  in  the  Despatch  ;  but  Mr.  Sala  is  a  Protes- 
tant. Voltaire's  works  number  80  volumes  ;  so  you 
see  we  could  not  name  them.  You  can  buy  mark" 
ing  ink  in  any  stationer's  shop.  Castleknock  Col- 
lege has  good  repute. 

Forget-me-not. — Gloves  are  dyed  in  a  dyer's,  and  there 
are  scores  of  them  in  Dublin.  There  is  nothing 
wroug.with  the  geraniums.  '  Your  writing  is  good 
and  plain.  Paper  for  flower-making  is  sold  in  sta- 
tioners' shops.  We  do  not  understand  your  second 
question.    "What  is  a  "fi-aim?" 

Regikald  G. — You  can  get  a  programme  of  the  T.  CD- 
Examinations  gratis  on  application  to  Hodges' 
Foster,  and  Co.,  Grafton-street,  or  Mr.  M'Gee,  Nas. 
sau-street.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poetical  works  can  be 
had  for  6d.  from  any  bookseller.  Your  writing 
might  be  easily  improved.  We  fear  you  cannot 
hope  for  success  just  yet  as  an  author. 

Cltm  of  the  Clough. — Talleyrand  was  Bishop  of 
Perigord,  and  a  Prince  of  France  under  Louis 
XVIII.  He  also  served  Napoleon  the  Great  as  a 
diplomatist,  which  was  his  chief  business.  He  was 
a  very  remarkable  man,  and  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  shrewdest  thinker  of  his  time.  He  was 
also  very  witty,  and  his  wit  was  wisdom.  Your 
writing  is  pretty  good,  and  would  pass  for  the  Ex- 
cise. 

Lady  C. — Your  writing  is  pretty  good.  If  you  are 
not  a  graduate  of  an  university  you  must  be  a  law 
student  for  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  Lord  Chancellor  will  call  you  to  the  Bar.  Your 
subse(iuent  success  dwends-on  yourself.   If  jfou  are 
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a  graduate  you  v/ill  be  called  after  three  y«ara 
study.  The  cost  is  about  £250.  Write  to  Sir. 
O'Hanlon,  King's  Inns,  Henrietta-street,  and  he  will 
send  you  a  programme  of  the  course.  Young  girk 
should  not  wed  eariier  than  18  or  If.  Pimplea 
arise  from  poverty  or  impurity  of  the  blood.  Warts 
may  be  removed  by  the  application  of  caustic,  or 
glacial  acetic  acid,  or  a  inixture  of  chalk  and  vine- 
gar. Be  very  careful  not  to  touch  the  surrounding 
flesh. 

A  Constant  Reader. — Wn  do  not  happen  to  have 
seen  any  New  York  papers  containing  notices  ol 
Mr.  T.  C.  King's  reception. 

DcAT. — Love  troubles  are  vei-y  difEoult  for  advisers. 
But  your  case  is  plain  enough.  If  the  lady  won't 
answer  you  when  you  ask  her  to  marry  you, 
there  is  yet  hope  ;  but  if  she  insists  on  you  re- 
turning her  carte  the  business  looks  bad,  and  you 
are  bound  as  a  man  of  honour  to  return  it.  Never 
despair  is  a  good  motto  in  these  affairs.  Your 
writing  and  spelling  ai-e  vei-y  inferior  indeed.  You 
can  get  any  book  through  any  bookseller  by  naming 
it  and  sending  him  what  you  think  to  be  the  priee- 

iGNORAiius. — Write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Bank,  and  he  will  send  you  a  programma  of  the 
examination  v.'hich  junior  clerks  must  pass.  'When 
you  have  passed  you  will  get  the  vacancy  that  faUj 
to  your  turn. 

He  will  let  you  know  if  it  be  more  or  less. 

Schoolboy. — The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  a  baf 
habit  is  to  give  it  up  resolutely,  and  whenever 
temptation  arises  to  run  away  and  employ  youl 
mind  until  you  have  forgotten  the  temptation. 
Bathing  the  head  in  cold  water  u  not  bad  for  head- 
ache ;  but  headache  is  caused  by  a  disordered 
stomach,  and  you  nuist  mend  that  iirst.  Pitman'i 
Phonography  can  be  had  in  any  bookseller's. 

Shawn. — Wear  gloves,  and  wash  your  hands  in  wamv 
not  hot,  water.    Your  writing  is  not  bad. 

GuLi.pr:  promises  to  forward  a  thousand  questions  by 
instahnents.  We  beg  to  hope  he  wiH  do  nothing  oi 
the  kind.  The  very  large  number  of  our  correspon- 
dents renders  it  necessaiy  to  give  everybody  a  fail 
portion  of  this  page.  To  be  a  reporter  you  must 
have  a  good  education,  and  must  spell  correctly  and 
write  gi-ammatically.  You  do  neither.  Your  lettei 
might  have  been  put  in  sis  lines,  and  then  it  might 
have  been  a  good  cne. 

E.  K.  P. — Our  experience,  gathered  from  scores  ol 
letters,  is  contrary  to  youi-s.  Hovi-ever,  we  shall  do 
our  best.    The  places  you  name  exist  in  Dublin. 

A  CoNSi-ANT  Reader. — Emigration  is  a  very  difficult 
question  for  x;s  to  decide,  inasrAich  as  we  know  no- 
thing of  the  persons.  The  character  of  the  indivi- 
dual h;is  more  to  do  with  the  wisdom  of  the  step 
th.-in  the  countrj'.    For  fares,  see 'advertisements. 

Fbank  X.  S. — Send  your  MSS.    We  cannot  commu*  * 
nicate  through  post  save  with  writers  whose  works 
have  been  accepted. 

M.  K.,  whose  story  "  Anna"  we  decline — and  our  opi- 
nion of  its  merits  must  be  gathered  from  that  fact — 
has  enclosed  a  stamp,  but  has  not  sent  a  name.  How 
can  we  return  MSS.  ! 

DECLiNEn  WITH  Thanks — "  Familiar  Faces"  ;  '■  Learn 
to  say  No"  :  "To  Eily"  ;  ".Bereavement"  ;  "Days 
gone  by"  ■,  "  Forgotten"  ;  "  A  Faded  Flower"  | 
"  My  Daughter's  First  Love"  ;  "  Aima." 
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*  TAKEN  AT  THE  FLOOD." 


AN    ORIGINAL  NOVEL, 
Specially  Written  by 
MISS  BRADDON, 
Atithor  0/  "Lady  Auiley's  Secret,"  "Strangers  and 
Pilgrims,"  &c. 

[AtL  RIGHTS  RESERVED.] 

CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

SYLVIA  TRIUMPHS. 

After  that  outburst  of  passion,  in  the  moon-lit 
thnrch-yard,  Edmund  Standen  went  home,  humi- 
liated, remorseful,  and  couijjletely  miserable  as  he 
tad  ever  been  in  his  life.  There  was  no  sense  of  tri- 
j^m|)fe:  in  the  thought  that  Sylvia  was  once  more  his 
V)wn;  Tjut  a  sense  of  deepest  sh^ime.  He  felt  like  some 
felonious  wretch  whose  pockets  were  crammed  with 
itolen  gold.  The  joy  of  possession  was  extinguished 
■4n  the  agony  of  self-abasement.  His  jewel,  the  trea- 
Wre  of  his  life,  the  only  object  he  had  ever  ardently 

fetred,  was  restored^to  him,  but  at  a  price  that  made 
—  gift worthless. 

Not  long  did  ht-  linger  in  Perriam  churchyard  after 
.'iiat  fatal  avowal  of  weiikiies?.    He  kissed  the  pale 
.  rehead,  the  sweet  red  lips,  as  he  had  been  wont  to 
kUs,  them  iii  .days  of  old  ;  looked  into  the  depths  of 
.  maS^e.lumiiH'tis  eyes,  and  tried  to  pierce  th^  soul  tha^ 
fav6'them  light,  and  then  tore  himself  away  with  but 
I  brief  farev.-ell.  He  would  have  seen  Sylvia  safe  witliin 
■fcer  own  .door  ere  ht^  left  her,  but  this  she  forbade- 
lt)f  the  future  neither  spoke.    She  was  more  than  con- 
lent.    Her  heart  swelled  with  secret  triumph — for 
•he  had  made  her  lover's  marriage  with  Esther  Roch- 
•teale" an  impossibility.      After  to-night's  avowal  he 
iare  not  fulfil  his  engagement  to  Miss  Rochdale, 
Hence  forward  he  belonged  to  her — Sylvia  Perriam. 

She  did  not,  therefore,  murmur  at  a  leave-taking 
which  seemed  at  once  sudden,  constrained,  and  hur- 
ried. She  knew  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  had 
done.  That  late  repentance  mattered  little.  He  had 
ione  it. 

Safe  in  the  solitude  of  her  room  she  gave  herself  up 
lo  the  full  rapture  of  triumph.  She  laughed  softly  to 
herself  as  site  brushed  her  long  blight  hair  before  the 
\large  oval  mirror  iu  the  dre^singroom,  which  she  had 
tnade  a  glistening  temple  of  feminine  luxury.  What 
a  victory  she  had  won  over  her  arch-enemy,  Mrs. 
standen.  How  changed  her  position  since  that 
stately  dowager  had  paid  her  a  visit  of  condescension 
ind  conciliation  to  the  village  school-house. 

"  Will  she  come  here  to  pay  me  another  visit,  when 
she  is  toid  that  Edmund  is  going  to  many  me  after 
all  ?"  wondered  Sylvia.  "  I  think  not.  She  will  hardly 
attempt  to  patronise  Lady  Perriam." 

Of  Esther  Rochdale's  woiuided,  or  perhaps,  broken 
heart  Sylvia  thought  not  at  all.  Other  people's  broken 
hearts  hud  never  been  a  source  of  anguish  to  her.  Be- 
sides she  liad  ,-ilways  detestedHIiss  Rochdale.  She  had 
hated  licr  for  being  richer  than  herself,  she  hated  her 
stilly  more  for  being  better,  purer,  and  truer  than 
herself. 

She  rang  for  her  maid— she  had  her  own  maid  now 
-and  told  her  to  fetch  Mrs.  Carter.    She  was  in  a 


mood  to  confide  in  somebody,  and  there  was  no  one 
else  to  whom  she  could  unbosom  herself. 

Mrs.  Carter  came  promptly  in  answer  to  that  un- 
wonted summons.  She  closed  the  door  behind  her 
carefully,  drew  near  Sylvia's  chair,  and  bent  over  her 
with  thatrtender  look  with  which  timidity  was  so  pain- 
fully blended. 

"  Are  you  better,  darling  ?"  she  asked  softly. 

"  Better  ?    I  am  well.    Is  your  patient  asleep  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  has  been  asleep  since  nine  o'clock." 

'■'  He  sleeps  well,  doesn't  he     asked  Sylvia. 

"  Very  well.  Yes,  thank  heaven,  his  nights  are  all 
peace." 

"  And  his  days,"  said  Sylvia,  with  a  vexed  look. 
"  I  should  think  they  must  be  peaceful  enough,  too. 
You  give  him  all  he  wants — all  that  he  can  ever  ask 
for  i" 

"  I  try  my  uttermost  to  make  him  comfortable,  and 
even  humour  his  caprices  as  far  as  possible.  But  in 
spite  of  that  " 

'■  Well,  what  V  asked  Sylvia,  impatiently,  as  Mrs. 
Carter  paused,  playing  nervously  with  the  ribbon  of 
her  neat  little  black  silk  apron.  She  wag  peculiarly 
neat  and  precise  in  her  dress  at  all  times — a  person 
never  to  be  seen  at  a  disadvantage.  The  quiet  pauses 
of  her  monotonous  life  gave  ample  ,  leisure  for  this 
scrupulous  neatness.  '  ^'.  x,  :- -J^-         ^  • 

"  In  spite  of  all  my  care  he  is  sometimes  very  i^er- 
able,"  she  said. 

Sylvia  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  turned  from  her 
with  an  impatient  movement. 

"  I  sujipose  it  is  in  the  nature  of  his  malady  to  be 
miserable,"  .she  answered  coldly. 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  altogether  that." 

"  What  does  he  want,  then  ?" 

'■  A  little  more  liberty." 

Lady  Peniam  turned  upon  her  with  a  furious  look, 
the  lovely  face  distorted  with  anger. 

"  I  forbid  you  ever  to  speak  of  him  again,"  she  said. 
"  Do  your  duty.  You  are  paid  for  that,  and  paid 
lavishly.  But  don't  come  whining  to  me  and  talking 
of  his  being  unhappy — as  if  my  interests  were  the  last 
thing  you  cared  about." 

"  Is  that  a  fair  thing  to  say,  Sylvia,  after  what  I  have 
done  for  you  ?" 

"  You  undo  it  every  time  you  speak  of  it.  A  favour 
is  no  favour  when  it  is  flung  in  one's  face." 

"  How  often  do  you  fling  your  bounties  in  my  face?" 
retorted  the  mother,  bitterly.  •'  Wliy  did  you  send  for 
me  to-night,  if  it  was  only  to  be  un'iiind  *" 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  be  unkind — but  you  provoked  me 
by  speaking  of  a  subject  I  hate." 

"  Indeed,  Sylvia,  it  was  you  who  questioned  me." 

"  You  shoald  have  some  tact.  I  may  have  asked  a 
straight  question  ;  but  I  did  not  invite  reproaches,  or> 
lamentations." 

Mrs.  Carter  looked  at  Lady  Perriam  with  that  half 
sorrowful,  half  wondering  expression  which  often 
marked  her  countenance.  She  was  thinking  of  the 
strange  resemblance  in  character  between  father  and 
daughter.  In  each  the  same  absorbing  self-love — in 
each  the  same  indifference  to  the  woes  of  others. 

Lady  Perriam  recovered  her  temper,  and  poured  the 
story  of  her  triumph  into  her  mother's  ear.  It  was 
not  from  any  natural  afTection  for  that  mother,  whom 


she  had,  since  her  widowhood,  Condescended  to  acknow- 
ledge, in  the  seclusion  of  her  own  rooms — though  to 
the  little  world  of  Perriam  Place  Sylvia's  mother 
seemed  no  more  than  the  hired  sick  nurse.  ■  It  ,  wa> 
from  no  impulse  of  filial  love — but  only  from,  a  desire 
to  talk  to  some  one— to  have  some  sympathetic  ei).r 
to  listen  to  the  triunaph  of  woman's  art  over  man's 
honour. 

"  It  was  not  till  I  pretended  to  give  him  up  that  I 
brought  him  to  my  feet,"  she  said,  after  telling  hei 
story.  "  Till  then  he  was  rock.  I  told  him  to  go  back 
to  Esther  Rochdale.  He  saw  me  melting  from  his 
sight — and  in  the  next  moment  I  was  in  his  arms,  and 
he  was  as  much  my  own  as  when  we  parted  -by-  the 
tomb  of  the  De  Bossineys.  It  was  a  happy  thought  t& 
make  him  meet  me  in  the  churchyard.  The  stsi^e 
brought  back  all  the  old  feelings.  And  now  he  is  mine 
once  more — my  Edmund — and  I  am  rich,  enough  to 
laugh  at  Mrs.  Standen's  potty  fortune.  We  will,  ba 
married  as  soon  as  my  year  of  widowhood  is  ovej- — and 
he  will  come  and  lighten  up  this  gloomy  old  house 
with  his  presence.  I  shall  feel  no  more  fear  when  lie 
is  by  my  side.  Let  the  worst  come,  it  will  be  his  busi- 
ness to  protect  me  " 

Mrs.  Carter  looked  at  her  earnestly  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  then  knelt  down  by  her  chair,  and  clasped 
her  hsmds  and  looked  into  her  eyes  with  passionate 
appeal.  "Oh,  SylvicTj,"  she  cried,  "  vrby  did  God  giv« 
you  all  good  things  except  heart  and  <:ansc^ence  ?  I< 
tortures  me  to  hear  you  talk  like  this.  I 'would  rathei 
*ee  you  grovelling  in  humiliation  than  hear-  you  speak 
of  happiness  and  count  upon  a  prosperous  futui'e — 
knowing  what  I  know." 

CHAPTER  XLIX.  . 

"  .MORE  BITTER  THAN  DEATK." 

No  sleep  visited  Edmund  Standen's  eyelids  thai 
night.  His  eyes  had  a  seared  feeling,  as  if  he  had  beeE 
staring  into  the  red-hot  heart  of  a  ■furnace.  He  did  r.o 
delude  himself  by  going  to  bed— but  sat  iu  his  dress 
ing-room  writing  letters  till  some  time  after  the  cock 
iu  the  Dean  Hou.-e  poultry  yard  had  offered  theii 
shrill  salutations  to  the  morn,  and  had  been  answered 
by  stranger  cocks  at.  remotest  distance  and  at  allpoii;t.' 
of  the  compass.  Once  only  did  he  pause  from  hii 
task-work — and  that  was  only  to  extinguish  the  burnt' 
down  candles  and  draw  up  the  Venetian  blind.  How 
bleak  and  cold  the  world  looked  at  early-dawn'^evei) 
that  summer  world  which  would  so  soon  be  all  .aglow 
with  brightness  and  colour. 

It  was  exactly  six  o'clock  when  he  had  sealed,  the 
last  letter—  he  had  written  no  less  than  tbi^— kid 
them  out  in  a  neat  row  upon  the  mantelshelf;  where 
they  appeared  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  their  large: 
business-like  envelopes.  By  half-past  six  he  had  made 
his  usual  toilet  and  packed  his  portmanteau.  This  he 
contrived  to  convey  down  the  wide,  shallow  staircase 
noiselessly,  and  thus  out  through  the  long  stone  pas- 
sage to  the  spacious  stable  yard.  Here  he  found  help 
enough,  for  the  coachman  and  groom  were  both  astir. 
He  ordered  the  dogcart,  put  his  portmanteau  in ,  and 
throve  off  as  the  clock  chimed  the  quarter  before  seven 
His  heart  bad  been  beating  uneasily  all  the  time. 
Esther  and  his  mother  were  both  early  risers.  One  of 
them  might  hear  the  wheels,  and  be  in  time  to  witnes.? 
his  departure.    Yet  it  mattered  very  little  if  tliev  did 
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^ee  him,  all  the  abominable  truth  ■frculJ  sa  soon  be 
tnovra. 

'■  I  didn't  know  you  vras  goin'  anywheres  this  mor- 
aing,  sir,  or  I'd  have  had  the  traps  ready,"  said  the 
rroona,  specalatively. 

"  I  didn't  know  as  much  myself  till  last  night.  I'm 
Kiing  to  Germany  for  some  months  on  business.  Oh  ! 
■jj  the  by,  Evans,  after  you've  dropped  me  at  the  sta- 
;ion  you'U  take  the  dogcart  home  as  fast  as  you  can, 
And  tell  Jane  to  give  my  mother  the  letters  she'll  find 
:,n  the  mantelpiece  in  my  dressingroom.  She'll  have 
found  them  before  you  get  home,  I  dare  say  ;  but 
there's  just  the  chance  of  them  being  overlooked." 

At  the  Monkhampton  station  Mr.  Standen  met  a 
man  he  knew.  Depart  from  a  country  town  where 
you  will,  there  is  generally  some  individual  of  your 
acquaintance  who  contrives  to  choose  the  same  day 
?.nd  hour  for  his  joumeyicg.  Mr.  Standen  was  some- 
what brief  and  unfriendly  in  his  responses  to  the  cus- 
tomary questions  as  to  how  far  he  was  going  and  how 
'ong  he  was  likely  to  be  away.  He  withdrew  himself 
io  the  compartment  furthest  from  that  chosen  by  his 
icquaintance,  and  altogether  comported  hirsself  in  a 
!ullen  and  bearish  fashion.  He  was  too  angry  with 
tdmseUt  to  be  commonly  civil  to  other  people.  What 
Fras  he  doing  ?  Eunning  away  from  the  consequences 
of  his  sin  ;  making  a,  base  and  dastardly  retreat  from 
the  ruin  his  dishonour  had  wrought.  He  could  not 
ook  in  Esther's  face,  and  tell  her  how  he  had  wronged 
tier.  He  could  not  endure  to  see  those  gentle  eyes, 
that  had  never  looked  upon  him  in  unkindness' 
cloiided  by  tears.  He  coxild  fancy  the  white  change 
in  that  innocent  face,  but  he  could  not  brook  the 
sight  of  it.  So  he  had  written  his  plighted  -wife  a 
long,  passionate,  despairing  letter,  full  of  remorse 
and  self-upbraiding,  humbling  himself  in  the  dust, 
but  tel'iing  hei-  the  bitter  truth.  He  had  been  mis- 
taken when  he  fancied  himself  cured  of  his  firstJ'atal 
passion  ;  he  had  deceived  himself  when  he  thought  he 
loved  her;  a  hard  and  humiliating  confession  for  any 
man  to  make,  a  crushing  announcement  for  any 
V.  Oman  to  receive. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  London  by  the  eaily  espressj 
speeding  on  the  first  stage  of  a  journey  that  he  meant 
*o  be  a  long  one,  before  that  letter  was  delivered  to 
Either  Rijt'adale. 

2fo  one  had  heard  Edmund  Standen's  departure. 
The  daily  business  of  the  quiet,  orderly  household 
went  on  just  in  the  usual  methodical  manner,  though 
the  young  master  had  ordered  the  dogcart  and  driven 
off  in  that  unexpected  way.  The  servants,  almost  too 
respectable  even  to  be  inquisitive,  concluded  that  this 
early  departure  bad  been  arranged  ever  so  long  before- 
hand. Mr.  Standen  wtfe  going  on  a  little  bit  of  a  tour 
in  foreign  parte  before  he  married  and  settled  down 
into  a  pondettius,  unlocomotive  co-untry  gentleman. 
Mrs.  Standen  was  always  reserved.  She  was  not  a 
woman  who  unbosomed  herself  to  an  Lipper  house- 
maid, or  poirred  her  woes  into  the  ear  of  a  cook.  The 
Dean  House  servants  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  had 
»mple  wages,  and  kind  nursing  in  the  hour  of  sickness  : 
but  they  hved  afar  off  from  their  mistress,  and  their 
feelings  towards  her  w»re  rather  respectful  than  sym- 
pathetic. 

Esther  came  down  stairs  at  a  few  minutes  before 
seven,  just  abcmt  five  'minutes  after  the  dogcart  con- 
taining her  perjur.?d  lover  had  rolled  briskly  out  of 
the  stable  yard.  v,i':h  that  cheery  sound  which  swift- 
revolving  wheels  always  have  on  a  sunshiny  morning 
—■a  sound  of  life  and  progress.  She  straved  out  into 
the  garden,  loitered  on  the  smooth  gravel  mall, 
gathered  a  bunch  of  dewy  roses  to  fill  an'old  oriental 
towl  on  the  breakfast  table,  thought,  not  quite  hap- 
pily, of  Edmund.  He  had  seemed  dull  and  tired  of 
late  ;  had  lost  that  active  spirit  which  had  made  him 
eager  for  long  -walks— for  new  music— f.jr  small  do- 
mestic pkastires.  They  were  working  him  too  hard  at 
the  bank.  Yes,  that  w^as  it.  He  always  came  home 
tired  now. 

Esther  made  the  round  of  garden  and  orchard,  took 
Trotty,  the  eldest  of  Edmund's  nieces,  for  an  appetising 
before-breakfaet  walk  in  one  of  the  meadows  ;  did  au 


I  she  could  to  promote  pkaS:int  f<roiinss  brtwten  Trofty 
and  the  tawn^'  rtd-skinned  cows,  of  whose  placid 
look  Trotty  went  in  awful  fear;  and  then,  relinquish- 
ing Trotty  to  the  nurse,  strolled  slowly  back  to  the 
house. 

There  are  days  when  sad  thoughts  come  uncalled. 
•Just  as  she  came  to  the  glass  door  tiieie  flashed  upon 
Esther  Rochdale  the  memory  of  a  summer  morniri;J 
two  years  ago,  the  morning  when  Edmund  told  her  of 
his  engagement  to  Sylvia  Carew.  The  vc-ry  memory 
of  that  revelation  made  her  shudder.  She  could  re- 
call the  ol£l^-'unforgotten  pain  ;  the  sharp  sting  of  an 
agony  which  she  had  hidden  with  all  a  woman's  self- 
command. 

"  I  don't  think  I  could  bear  such  another  blow  as 
that,  "  she  said  to  herself.  "  I  think  it  I  had  to  suffer 
like  that  again  the  pain  would  kill  me.  But  what 
<;an  put  such  a  fancy  into  my  head  to-day,  whtn  eveiy- 
thing  is  changed  since  that  time,  and  I  am  thoroughly 
happy  '-  ' 

She  tried  to  dismiss  a  memory  that  seemed  mere 
foolishness,  and  went  into  the  breakfast  room,  softly 
singing  one  of  Edmund's  favourite  airs,  as  she  arranged 
her  roses. 

Mrs.  Standen  was  not  seated  before  the  urn  with  hei 
open  prayer  book,  ready  for  the  eight  o'clock  prayers, 
after  her  usualmanner,  at  fiveminutes  before  the  hour. 
She  was  standing  by  the  breakfast  table,  with  a  pale, 
disordered  countenance,  reading  a  letter. 

Jane,  the  housemaid,  came  into  the  room  with  a  tray 
just  as  Esther  entered  from  the  garden. 

"  Tell  them  that  I  don't  feel  well  enough  to  read 
prayers  this  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Standen,  without 
looking  up  from  the  letter. 

The  servant  stared  ever  so  little.  Illness,  save  of 
the  most  serious  character,  had  never  been  wont  to 
interfere  with  Mrs.  Standen's  religious  duties.  She  had 
read  prayers  in  the  agonies  of  headache  and  neuralgia, 
in  the  prostmtion  of  influenza  ;  yet  she  stood  there 
this  morning,  strong,  and  stern  of  aspect,  and  said  she 
was  too  ill  for  that  customary  duty. 

"  Is  there  anything  the  matter,  auntie  ?"  a.5ked 
Either,  agitated.  That  pale,  set  face  struck  terror  to 
lier,  somehow.  It  was  not  grief,  but  anger,  that  made 
it  awful. 

"  There isthis  much  the  matter,"  replied  Mrs.  Stan- 
den, '■  .My  only. son — my  too  well  loved  son — is  a  con- 
summate villain." 

Auntie,  are  you  mad?"  cried  Esther,  with  a  faint 
shriek,  clasping  that  rigid  figure,  looking  wildly  at  that 
white  resolnte  face. 

Horrible  visions  of  possible  calamity  fla.shed  across 
her  mind.  Edmund  had  been  forging,  or  embezzling, 
or  something  dreadful  of  that  kind.  People  in  banks 
so  often  end  by  forging.  It  seems  almost  a  necessary 
consequence  of  a  confidential  position.  He  was  a  cri- 
minal—a felon — in  prison.  Let  him  be  what  he 
mifiht,  she  was  his  phghted  wife,  she  would  stand  by 
him  in  the  dock,  at  Dartmoor — on  the  scBifold,  if 
need  were 

■"Whatever  he  mav  be,  or  whatever  he  has  done,  I 
shall  love  him  all  the  same,"  she  said  proudly,  with  a 
woman  s  wrong-headed  pride  in  the  extremity  of  her 
devotii.in  to  worthless  roan. 

"  Poor  child''  esclaimed  Mrs.  Standen,  with  bitter, 
half-contemptuous  pity.  "  He  does  not  want 
your  luve.  he  does  not  value  your  fidelity.  He  has 
the  only  kind  of  love  he  cares  for,  the  love  of  a  wicked 
woman." 

'•  Auntie,"  ciies  the  girl,  with  widely  opening  eyes, 
and  one  hand  stretched  forth  as  if  to  ward  ofl:"  a  blow. 
Something,  the  merest  inkling  of  the  truth,  creeps 
into  her  mind. 

'■  Auntie,"  she  repeats  with  desperate  entreaty, 
'•'  what  has  he  done  ?" 

i'  Deserted  you  for  love  of  Silvia  Carew.  I  beg  that 
lady's  pardon.  Lady  Perriam.  But  you  had  better 
read  his  letter  to  you,  and  what  kind  of  excuse  he 
makes  for  himself.  He  has  tried  to  extenuate  his  con- 
duct to  me,  not  to  justify  himself.  He  is  too  wise  for 
that.  But  he  is  no  more  a  son  of  mine.  I  have  done 
with  him  for  ever." 

"  JTo,  no.  no,"  cried  the  girl  passionately,  "  no,  y^u 
shall  not  renounce  him  for  any  wTong  done  to  me. 
He  is  your  son,  always  your  son,  your  son  to  the  end. 
What  was  a  woman's  love  meant  for  except  to  outlivB 
all  lesser  love  You  are  his  mother,  and  you  cannot 
shut  him  out  of  your  heart.  You  could  not  if  he  were 
steeped  in  sin.    Where  is  the  letter  ''" 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  almost  mechanically  to 
take  the  letter  from  the  table  where  it  lay  beside  her 
plate  as  if  it  were  the  pleasantest  letter  in  the  world, 
instead  of  Cleopatra's  deadly  asp  disguised  in  a  sheet  of 
Bath-post.   Then  with  a  piteous  look  at  Mrs.  Standen, 


.she  asked  '■  Why  ;hould  he  write  to  me — could  he  not 
tell  me  with  his"  own  Hps  !  Did  he  think  I  .should  ujk 
braid  him '; ' 

'■  He  was  ashamed  of  his  dishonour,  Esther,  and  ha 
ran  away — Hke  a  defaulting  clerk.  He  has  gone  ta. 
Germany.'' 

.A.gain  a  faint  cry  broke  unawares  from  the  girl'i 

pale  lii.s — a  broken-hearted  cry,  as  of  one  whose  pa» 
lace  ai  life  has  crumbled  suddenly  to  du.?t  and  ashes'. 
She  broke  the  seul  and  read  her  false  lovers  letter.  No 
sense  of  degradation  could  be  deeper  than  that,  whiclv 
breathed  in  every  line  of  that  passionate  letter. 

"  I  hate —  I  de.5pise  myself  beyond  the  commoit 
measure  of  contempt,"  he  wrote,  "  but  love  her  still. 
I  have  seen  her — I  need  not  tell  you  how  our  meeting 
carae  about — the  fact  is  enough.  I  did  not  set  my- 
self to  betray  you.  I  did  not  go  deliberately  to  my 
doom.  As  I  hope  for  life  eternal,  Esther,  I  thou^t  I 
_  was  cured.  I  believed  I  loved  you.  '  Zno  man  could 
have  been  truer-hearted  than  I  was  that  night  on  Crop* 
ley  Common  when  I  asked  you  to  be  my  wdfe.  Ife 
Was  not  till  I  stood  face  to  face  With  Sylvia  Perriam, 
not  till  I  was  drunken  with  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
with  the  light  of  her  eyes,  with  the  fatal  charm  that 
she  has  for  me,  in  every  look  and  tone— not  tUl  then, 
as  I  live  now  and  hope  to  hve  hereafter,  did  I  know 
that  the  old  luaacy  still  raged  in  my  heart,  that  I  had 
never  forgotten  her,  never  ceased  to  love  her,  nevesj 
been  less  her  slave,  than  I  was  when  I  first  cast  everj^ 
consideration  of  self-interest  to  the  winds  for  her  sake< 
Can  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me  ?  JCo  ! — I  am  too  sen^ 
sible  of  my  own  infamy  to  entreat  or  to  expect  fori 
giveness.  Forget  me,  if  you  can.  Or  if  you  cannoS 
quite  blot  out  the  memory  of  my  dishonour,  despisa 
me,  as  I  despise  myself.  I  cannot  face  the  scorn  whicH 
I  have  earned,  1  leave  Dean  House,  in  all  probabilitjl 
never  to  return  to  it.  I  accept  my  mother's  old  seU'v 
tence  of  disinheritance.  I  did  not  deserve  it  when  it 
was  first  pronounced,  but  1  acknowledge  its  justicf' 
henceforward.  I  have  no  right  to  the  wealth  of  a  mal 
who  never  lied— I,  who  am  stained  by  my  falsehooa 
to  you.  And  now,  my  adopted  sister — my  promised 
wife — there  is  no  other  word  between  us,  except  farei 
well !  If  I  respected  you  le55  I  might  come  to  yoa 
with  my  tarnished  honour,  with  half  allegiance,  and) 
say,  '  Let  us  keep  our  engagement.  At  the  worst  thera 
will  be  as  much  love  and  truth  between  us  as  there  ia 
between  three  out  oi  every  six  couples  who  sweaf 
changeless  love  and  honour.'  But  I  will  not  offer  mi 
pure  Esther  anything  less  than  my  whole  heart,  aay< 
thing  less  than  perfect  truth  and  loyalty.  Passioi 
made  me  forget  myself,  and  I  confessed  my  love  foB 
the  woman  who  jilted  me  two  years  ago.  That  conl 
fession,  impulsive,  unconsidered  though  it  was,  ha| 
dug  a  pit  between  us  which  I  will  not  try  to  hndga| 
over."  "  ' 

This  ended  the  letter.  Esther  stood  with  her  eye^ 
fixed  on  the  lines,  tearless.  This  yas  that  other  blow 
which  she  had  thought  of,  as  a  stroke  barely  within  tha 
hmits  of  possibility,  ten  minutes  ago.  It  had  come 
very  quickly.  Would  it  be  as  deadly  as  she  had  told 
herseii  it  must  be  '  Just  at  present  she  seemed 
wonderfully  stoical.  She  calmly  folded  the  fatal 
letter,  she  took  Mrs.  Standen's  cold  hand  in  both  oi 
hers,  and  clasped  it  tenderly.  She  kissed  the  rigid,  re« 
solute  face,  trying  to  kiss  it  into  softness. 

'■  I  can  forgive  him.  auntie,"  she  said,  with  all  my 
heart.    Cannot  you  forgive  him,  too  '■" 

"  Xo.  I  cannot  forgive  him.  I  will  never  forgive  hira 
for  having  treated  you  so  cruelly — for  having  trifieii 
with  you,  cheated  you,  deceived  you." 

"  He  deceived  himself  as  Well.'" 

'•  He  had  no  right  to  prartice  self-deception  that! 
must  needs  bring  sorrow  to  you.  Oh,  Esther,  forgive 
me  "  cried  the  mother,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  pas* 
sionate  tenderness,  it  was  my  fe.ult,  in  some  measurs 
mv  fault  1  was  so  anxious  you  should  be  his  gooC 
angel,  his  consoler.  I  was  always  praising  you  to  hizi^ 
always  leading  him  on  to  care  for  you." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  answered  Esther  quickly,  wi^ii 
pained  look.  It  all  sprang  from  your  love  for  me  i 
but  it  was  a  mistake.  Let  us  forget  it  if  we  can.  Ho9» 
much  better  t'nat  this  should  happen  new  than  later. 
If  the  delusion  had  lasted  only  a  little  longer,  till  I 
had  been  his  wife,  and  he  had  found  out  then  that  ho 
still  loved  that  other  :'  Think  what  an  escape  we  have 
had."  '  .  ._ 

"  Escape,''  repeated  Mrs.  Standen  gloomily.  iiow 
can  you  talk  of  escape  when  he  has  left  you  for  tha 
sake  of  that  false,  wicked  woman — ^when  he  has  gona 
headlong  to  his  rain  '{''  , 

The  open  Bible  lay  under  her  hand.  She  turned  ta 
Ecclesiastes,  and  read  in  a  stem  voice,  solemn  as  th» 
atteraace  of  an  antique  sibyl,  "A^tll  find  more  bittei 
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than  death  tTie  womafl,  whose  heart  is  saares  and  net?, 
her  hands  as  bands  ;  wkoso  pleaseth  God  shall  escape 
from  her  ;  but  the  sinner  shall  be  taken  by  her.  ' 

CHAPTER  L. 

STLVIi  IS  DISAPFOiyTEP. 

After  that  moonlight  meeting  in  the  churchyard. 
Lady  Perriam  looked  upon  her  lover's  subjugation  as  a 
settled  thing.  He  would  come  to  her  nest  day,  he 
»>.'oujd  declare  himself  her  slave  for  ever,  and  they  would 
5cly  have  to  settle  between  them  how  soon  they  could 
Recently  marry. 

ICot  until  a  year  after  Sir  Aubrey's  death — that  delay 
seemed  inevitable.  However  she  m.ight  sigh  for  Ed- 
mund's companionship  and  protection,  for  the  sense  of 
security  that  there  would  be  in  that  union,  she  must 
ceeds  conform  in  some  measure  to  the  usages  of  f o- 
liety.  Ivot  until  after  this  year  was  dead  and  gone, 
ind  a  new  year's  snowdrops  were  gleaming  whitely  in 
'he  shrubbery  borders,  could  sh<»be  Edmund  Standen  s 
Rife. 

He  might  repent  and  forsake  her  in  the  meantime. 
"  Forsake  me  !  "  she  eiclaimed,  with  a  little  laugh  of 
triumph,  '"Xo^he  will  hardly  do  that.  I  know  my 
power  over  him  now.  He  fought  his  hardest  against 
12e  last  night,  but  I  think  the  struggle  is  over.  He 
will  never  try  to  break  his  fettei-s  again." 

Ail  that  day,  the  day  of  Edmund  Standen's  journey 
ri  the  Monkhampton  express,  Lady  Perriam  watched 
for  her  lover's  coming.  She  h  id  no  doubt  th.it  ere  th« 
lay  was  done  he  would  be  at  her  side.  Ke  would  not 
pii-use  to  calculate  the  effect  of  such  a  visit,  the  poss ibi- 
ity  of  gossip,  or  even  scandal,  arising  therefrom.  Jrle 
.■"  ould  come,  full  of  a  lover  s  rapture,  reckless  of  all  the 
f.'or Id  ;  come  to  ratify  his  impassioned  vows  of  lat*: 
pight,  cods  to  set  the  seal  of  certainty  upon  their  re- 
union. 

He  would  corns  early,  perhaps  even  before  noon. 
He  would  hardly  Etop  for  conventional  hours.  She 
f  larcely  touched  the  dainty  breakfast,  not  set  forth  m 
the  solemn  stats  of  the  dining-room,  but  neatly  spread 
■cn  a  low  wide  centre  dish  of  biscuit-china  full  of  eum- 
"ner's  loveliest  flowers,  roses,  seringa,  Austi'alian  cle- 
matis, velvet-petalled  geraniums. 

Breakfast,  au  idle,  dawdling  meal  with  the  widowed 
Lady  Perriam,  x^-as  over  at  last.  She  turned  over  half- 
'. -dozen  books,  and  could  read  none  of  them,  so  v.an- 
'^-i-ring  were  her  thoughts.  She  looked  at  herself  in 
tie  giaes  and  wondei  ed  if  the  change  that.  Shadrach 
Baia  had  presumed  to  speak  of  were  visibl'J  m  her  face 
to-day.  Ko,  it  was  .nil  beaming,  radknt  lo\-*lincfE. 
rriuraph  and  hope  had  renewed  the  old  lustre.  Hap- 
piness v.-as  the  true  Medean  bath.  It  had  made  her 
young  again. 

The  day  waned.  Luncheon — a  meal  at  which  Lady 
Ferriam  tried  to  be  maternal,  and  sacrificed  comfort 
to  baby  worship — succeeded  the  long  blank  morning. 
The  young  heir  of  Perriam  ate  his  morsel  of  boiled 
fowl,  minced  to  suit  his  budding  teeth,  cried  a  little, 
soed  and  laughed  a  little,  said  miim-mam.  was  kissed 
and  sect  back  to  his  own  domain  of  the  nursery.  Lady 
Per.-:am  disrm'sssd  him  with  a  yawn. 

■■  I  do  believe  she  cares  less  and  less  for  that  blessed 
lijitle  lamb  every  day  of  her  life,"  said  J^urss  Tring- 
f./ld  to  Xurse  Carter,  in  an  indignant  outburst,  v^hen 
the  latter  crept  into  the  nursery  to  hang  over  the 
thild's  crib  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  bless  him  a«  he 
Elept. 

'■'  I  never  did  see  such  a  mother.  She  looks  at  him 
rometimes  as  if  she  didn't  see  him,  and  if  he  frets  aad 
whimpers  a  bit" — in  this  gentle  manne-  did  Mrs. 
Tringiold  glance  over  the  bantling's  shrieks  and  yells 
-■t  rage  when  his  infantine  wishes  were  for  the  moment 
Tossed — she  shivers  and  looks  as  vexed  as  if  he  was 
tomebody  else's  baby." 

"  Lady  Perriam  is  veiy  young,"  said  Nurse  Carter, 
apologetically. 

"  If  she's  old  enough  to  have  a  baby,  she  ought  to 
bo  old  enough  to  take  care  of  him,"  answered  Mrs. 
T:  ingf old,  snappishly. 

As  the  afternoon  lengthened  Sylvia  grew  too  impa- 
tient to  endure  the  restraint  of  the  four  walls.  She 
r-:]t  th'it  Edraund  Standen  must  coma  very  soon  now. 
Tue  conventional  viiiting  hour  bid  arrived.  If  he 
'•.  i.-;hod  to  be  strictly  within  rales,  now  waa  his  time. 
I Icr  impatience  over  mastered  her.  She  put  on  her 
b'jnnet — the  widow's  little  crape  bonnet,  which  she 
rarely  touched  without  a  shudder  of  .-aversion — took 
her  black  parasol,  and  went  out.  She  went  down 
t!ic  long  avenue,  where  the  monkey  trees  spread  their 
Fj^iky  ai  ms  above  the  smooth  bright  gi-ass.  This  vray 
'\M3  the  only  ceremonious  approach  to  the  house,  the 
only  caiTiage  way.  Edmiind  Standea  would  drive 
rnost  likely,  and  would  coms.tMs  wa5% 


More  than  once  she  had  thought  of  his  employment 
at  the  bank.  It  was  just  possible,  after  all,  that  he 
might  not  be  able  to  come  till  the  evening^just  like 
a  shopman  at  Ganzlein's,  who  could  only  get  out 
when  the  shop  was  shut.  The  idea  was  humiliating. 
He  tb  be  bound  by  any  such  restraint — he  who  had 
once  been  so  grand  a  gentleman  in  her  sight. 

She  walked  all  the  way  down  the  avenue— looking 
straight  before  her,  betw  een  those  two  stiffTines  of  inter- 
minable monkey  trees — the  tall  elms  rising  grandly  on 
either  side  behind  them,  thutting  out  the  world  be- 
yond Perriam.  She  looked  straight  before  her  for  dis- 
tant dogcart,  or  pedestrian,  but  there  was  nothing- 
nothing  but  the  spiky  branches,  the  soft  spreading 
greenery  of  the  elms,  the  grass,  the  long  straight  road 
diminishing  to  a  point  in  the  distance,  the  blue  ^^■arm 
sky. 

Yes,  there  was  something  human  in  the  remote  dis- 
tance. A  few  minutes  ago  be  might  have  looked  like 
a  robin -ledbreist,  with  that  spot  of  scarlet  on  his  neck, 
l^ow  he  had  develpped  into  a  "distant  boy.  A  telegraph 
boy,  evidently,  with  those  patches  of  red  whi«i  en- 
livened his  garments. 

'  "Who  would  send  me  a  telegram,  "  thought  Sylvia, 
alarmed  ;  not  Edmund  certainly.  There  was  no  tele- 
graphic communicatiou  between  Hedingham  and  Per- 
riam— no  railway — no  public  conveyance— nothing  but 
the  rustic  high  road,  the  modest  meadow  path,  the 
short  cut  by  wood  or  corn  held. 

The  boy  came  up  the  avenue  whistling.  What 
matter  if  he  sometimes  carried  tidings  of  ruin  or  death  ? 
To  him  his  avocation  was  commonplace  enough.  He 
had  no  idea  t'nat  he  was  a  kind  of  spurious  Mercury, 
meiseuger  of  gods  and  men. 

Lady  Perriam  stopped  him  as  he  came  up  to  her. 

'  AVTiAt  message  have  you  there  '"  she  asked. 

'  A  telegram  for  Lady  Perriam.  ' 
Give  it  to  me.    I  am  Lady  Perriam.'' 

The  bey  looked  at  her  .suspiciously 

'•  I'm. bound  to  deliver  it  up  at  the  Place,"  he  said, 
■  .ind  get  the  tisie  wTote  on  it.  I  beg  your  pardon,  my 
lidy,  but  I  must  stick  to  rules." 

"Ive  a  pencil,"  she  said,  "  will  that  do  ;"  em- 
phasising the  question  with  a  f  Jt  clean  shilling— not  an 
.attenuated,  worn-out  button  of  a  coin,  but  a  full, 
bodied  shilling. 

'■' Pencils  don't  do  in  gener.il, '  ans-i-.  ered  thn  boy, 
■■  but  1 11  see  if  I  can  make  it  do  this  time.  ' 

Lady  Perriam  filled  in  the  hour — -1-15 — more  than 
time  that  Edmund  should  have  come,  and  dismissed 
the  boy 

Then  she  read  her  telegram. 
From  Edmund  Standen,  London,  to  Lady  Perriam, 
Perriam  Place,  near  Monkhampton.''     "  Edmund 
Standen,  London       "V-^eia  the  telegraph  clerks  mad 
t )  write  f  uch  non.-ense  ' 

'•  I  have  left  Hedingham,  for  an  indefinite  time,  on 
my  way  to  Germany.  After  what  happened  last  night 
it  is  my  only  course.  I  could  not  fuce  home  dif&cul- 
ties,  and  thought  it  well  for  all  interest*  that  I  should 
be  away.    More  by  letter." 

'•  Coward  I"  whispered  Sybia,  with  a  serpent-like 
hiss.  '■  Is  this  what  his  love  is  worth,  after  all.  His 
love,  for  which  I  hazarded  so  much.  ' 

(To  be  Continued.) 

Three  prisoners,  sentenced  for  robbery  with  mo- 
lence,  were  flogged  in  iNTev.-gate  on  the  25th  of  Jan.  Two 
bore  the  punishment  without  murmur.  The  third, 
however,  howled  the  whole  time. 

Mr.  Albert  Grant  has  bought  out  all  the  other  pro- 
prietors of  Leicester-square,  and  has  made*  it  a  free 
gift  to  the  people  -of  Londo.n.  Mr.  Grant  said  he  in- 
tends to  make  it  a  handsome  nublic  garden,  with 
fountain,  busts,  &c.,  and  to  transfer  it  to  the  Board 
of  'Works  on  June  15th  this  year.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  accepted  this  munificent  offer. 

BRE.U-:F.\ST.— EPVS'SCOCOA.— GR-«.TEFL'L.iNDCOMtORTIN-G 

By  a  thorougli  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  Cperations  of  ^estion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  applicatioii  of  theTine  proporties|of  wt-U-seiected 
C0C0.1,  Mv.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  wii.!i  a 
delicately  jiavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  he.a.vy 
docfors'  bills."— C;w2  Sei-vice  Oo.zctte.  Made  simply  wiih 
Boiling  Water  or  Milk.  Each  packet  is  labuUed— J.hmes 
Bpj'S  A.N0  Co.,  Homceoratliic  Cliemi^ts.  London  lt'33 

?!.4..\UF.^CTURE  OF  COCO.K,   CaC.VOINE  AND  CuOCOLATK.-- 

"Wewillnov/  give  an  account  of  the  pi-ocess  adopted  by 
Messrs.  .Tames  Epps  and  Co.,  manufacturers  of  I'.ietetic  r.rti- 
c!es,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston-road,  London."— See  Ai'ticle 
in  CasseU's  Hcv^ihold  Guide. 

PERAMnuLAiORs.— p.  Lodiyidg*;,  mauufacture;-.  32  .\mieiis- 
street,  and  .32  I.o\\iar  Ormond-quay.  I? .  B.  — KopairS  piomptly 
executed.  '  "  15;'.40 

Wedding,  Christening,  and  Reception  Cakes  of 
every  description  and  newebt  deiign.  P.  Caffney,  U  Pailla- 
niont-street.  X.B --Paliverybv  train  and  van  e.-eiy  tUrea 
hours,  from  9 aj«,  tefi  p.m.  claili'. 


EPITAPHIAIS-A. 

[Specially  contributed.] 
The  imperious  necessity  of  rhyme  is  well  illustrate'', 
by  the  following  epitaph  : 

Under  this  stone,  aged  three  score  and  ten. 
Lie  the  remains  cf  William  Woodhen. 
J«r.B.— for— "  hen,"  read  "  cock."  Cock  wouldn't  come  ip 
rhyme. 

Another  : — 

Here  lies  John  Bunn, 

Who  was  kill'd  ivitU  a  gwn, 
His  name  wasn't  Euan,  but  his  real  namg  v.-as  wood. 
But  wood  wQuIdB't  rhyme  wth  gim,  ts  1  thought  Bua^ 
would, 

A  Highland  epitaph  :— 

Here  lies  interr  d  a  man  of  micht. 

His  name  is  Micom  Downie. 
He  lost  his  hie  one  market  nicht 

By  falling  ofi  his  powiiie. 

In  AU  Saints'  Church,  Herford,  on  Mr.  Wake  : — 
Here  sUzps  Mr  Wake, 
ysho  gave  the  four  small  bells. 

In  Bromsgrove  Churchyard,  Worceetershire,  on  » 
railw.ay  engineer,  dated  1840 

Jly  engine  now  is  cold  and  still, 
No  water  does  my  boiler  fill ; 
My  coke  affords  its  flame  no  more, 
Tvly  days  of  usefulness  are  o'er. 
My  wheels  deny  their  noted  speed, 
No  more  my  guiding  hand  they  need  ; 
My  whistle,  too,  has  lost  its  tone, 
Its  shrill  and  thrilling  sounds  are  gone  ; 
My  vajves  are  now  thrown  open  wide. 
My  flanges  all  refuse  to  giiide  ; 
Myclocks,  also,  though  cnce  so  strong, 
Refuse  to  aid  the  busy  throng 
iVo  more  I  fee!  each  urguig  breath, 
My  steam  is  now  condensed  in  death. 
Life's  rail'nay  o'er,  each  station's  passed. 
In  death  I'm  stopped,  and  rest  at  last. 
Farewell,  dear  friends,  and  cease  to  weep, 
la  Christ  I'm  safe,  in  Him  I  sleep. 

Epitaph,  fi'om  the  French  : — 

Ciurelcss  and  thoughtless  all  my  life, 
stranger  t3  every  source  of  strifo  ; 
And  deemu^  each  grave  siga  a  fool, 
The  law  of  nature  was  ipy  rule. 
By  which  I  l»arrt  to  duly  measure 
3Iy  portion  of  desire  and  pleasure, 
'lis  stsinge  that  here  I  lie," you  see. 
For  deatli  must  have  indulged  a  whim 
At  any  time  t'  have  thought  of  me. 
Who  never  once  did  think  of  hiia. 

On  Captain  Stone  ; — ' 

As  the  earth  the  earth  doth  cover, 
&o  under  this  stoao  lies  another. 

On  Samuel  Foote,  comedian 

Foote  from  tliis  earthly  stage,  alas !  is  hurled  ; 
.PeatU  took  him  oti  ^^•ho  took  cli  aU  the  world. 

On  a  miser  named  More 

Iron  was  liis  chest, 

Iron  was  his  door. 
His  hand  was  iron, 

jind  his  heart  was  More. 

On  a  pin  maker ; — 
Here  lies  Will.  £sh.irp]cE.   Oh,  most  cruel  Death ! 
Why  didst  thou  rob  WiU.  Sharpies  of  h.U  breath  ■ 
He,  in  his  lifeiime,  scrapijig  one  poGr  pin, 
ilade  better  dust  than  thou  canst  make  of  him. 

In  Arbroath  churchyard ; — 

Here  lies  Alexander  Peter,  present  To-\vn 

Treasurer  of  Arbroath,  ■«'ho  died  tha  12th  January,  16,?J. 

Such  a  treasurer  was  not  since,  nor  yet  before  ; 

For  coramon  work  "calsais  trigs  and  schoir"  ; 

Of  all  others  he  did  exceil— 

Hr  de\  ised  our  skeol  and  ho  hung  our  bell. 

In  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly,  London,  on  Terr 
D'Urfey  ;— 

Here  lies  the  Lyric  Avho,  with  tale  and  song, 
Pid  life  to  three  score  ye.irs  and  ten  prolong  : 
His  tale  was  pleasant  and  his  song  was  sweet. 
His  heart  was  cheerful,  but  his  tliirst  v.-;i5 great. 
Grieve,  readei.  grieve  that  he  too  soon  grew  old; 
His  song  is  ended,  and  bis  tale  is  t.-.iki. 

Epitaph  said  to  have  been  written  in  pencil  on  a 
tombstone  by  Lord  Byron,  when  a  boy  : — 

Beneath  these  jrcan  trees,  rising  to  the  skies, 
Tho  planter  of  tiicm,  Isaac  Greentn'u  lies ; 
A  time  shall  como  when  thae  given  trrjs  ih?.\]  f;ill, 
And  Isaiic  Gri  entree  rise abovt;' them  ail. 


P>.N-.\Y  Banic,  19  and  20  Wiuetavera-btiect— Uank  Hour 
every  d;iy  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  On  jioaday,  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  Eveuiugs,  irom  7  to  9.  per  Ceut.  on  De 
dosits  Of  Jti 
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THE  COMRADES. 

By  H.  J.  De  B, 

[all  bights  eesekvzd.] 
♦  *•   ^  ■' 

CHAPTER  IX, 
Rooncy  and  Holt's  other  comrades  were  not  a 
little  astonished  at  his  sudden  re-appearance.  He  was 
aot  communicative,  even  to  his  friend  Jim,  as  to  the 
results  of  his  visit,  and  set  about  his  duties  with  a 
weary  resolution  to  do  his  best— to  forget  Emma 
Courtney. 

Two  days  after  his  return  he  repaired  to  a  certain 
public-house  where  Rooney  had  made  an  appointment 
:o  meet  him. 

On  stepping  into  the  back  parlour  he  found  the 
soldier  sitting  there  alone  with  a  newspaper  before 
him.  Jim  looked  at  his  comrade  with  a  very  peculiar 
sxpression,  in  which  sorrow  seemed  mingled  with  con- 
liderable  distrust. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Jim  ?"  asked  our  hero,  in  sur- 
srise. 

For  all  answer  Rooney  handed  him  the  newspaper^ 
:olded  down  at  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  AUDACIOUS  AND  INGENIOUS  ROBBERY. 

"  On  Tuesday  last  an  extensive  robbery  of  jewellery 
and  money  was  effected  from  Tarravalla  House,  county 
Kildare,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Nugent,  under  the  fol- 
lowing very  esceptional  circumstances  ; — 

"  On  the  above-mentioned  day  Mrs.  Nugent  was 
tcalking  on  the  Naas-road,  in  company  with  a  lady 
visitor,  when  a  well-dressed  and  gentlemanly  young 
man  came  up,  introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Tempest 
Holt,  son  of  Mr.  Arthur  Holt,  a  gentleman  at  present 
resident  in  London,  and  known  to  both  of  the  ladies. 

"  A  conversation  followed,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  supposed  Mr.  Tempest  Holt  was  invited  by 
Mrs.  Nugent  to  dine  that  evening  at  Tarravalla  House. 
After  dinner  he  made  some  excuse  for  leaving  early. 
No  suspicion  of  any  kind  was  aroused,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  following  morning  that  a  cash-box  containing 
a  large  sum  of  money  was  discovered  to  be  missing 
a,s  likewise  several  valuable  articles  of  jewellery,  from 
i  room  adjoining  that  into  which  the  stranger  was 
ushered  before  dinner  for  the  purpose  of  brushing  his 
hair  It  appears  that  though  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Holt,  senior,  is  familiar  to  both  ladies,  neither  of  them 
have  ever  seen  Mr.  Tempest  Holt,  who  has,  indeedj 
been  missing  from  his  father's  house,  he  having  disap- 
peared in  consequence  of  a  family  quarrel  some  years 
back,  and  being  generally  supposed  by  his  friends  and 
relations  to  be  dead.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  robber  was  some  fellow  who 
availed  himself  of  the  name  of  the  missing  gentleman 
though,  curious  to  relate,  Mrs.  Nugent  still  positively 
adheres  to  her  opinion  that  the  visitor  of  Tuesday  last 
(vas  really  young  Mr.  Holt.  This  opinion  she  grounds 
on  the  strong  resemblance  of  the  robber  to  Mr.  Holt, 
senior." 

Our  hero  read  this  paragraph  over  two  or  three 
times,  with  what  disagreeable  surpi-ise  may  be  imagined. 
He  then  looked  up  in  Rooney's  face,  and  saw  very  ugly 
suspicions  unmistakably  expressed  there. 

"Jim,"  said  he,  "  on  my  honour,  on  my  oath  before 
God,  I  am  as  innocent  of  this  business  as  you  are." 

"  I  believe  you,  sir,"  answered  the  other,  jumping 
up  and  seizing  him  by  the  hand,  "  and  I  am  thank- 
ful to  hear  you  say  so.  But  weren't  you  down  in 
Kildare  ?" 

"  I  was,"  replied.  Holt,  and  he  then  proceeded 
briefly  to  recapitulate  what  had  happened  during  his 
jibsence.   Rooney  shook  his  head. 

*' Jt's  very  hard,  sir,"  he  said  at  length.     It's  very 


hard,  of  course,  to  have  to  allow  yourself  to  be  sup- 
posed to  be  guilty,  more  especially  by  the  young  lady. 
But  you  see,  sir,  whoever  stole  the  things,  appearances 
are  dead  against  you,  all  the  more  so  as  you  asked 
for  a  month's  furlough  and  came  back  the  next  day 
Besides,  I  know  you  wouldn't  like  to  have  it  known 
just  at  present  who  you  are,  so  I  think  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  stay  quiet  and  say  nothing,  and  nobody 
will  suspect  you." 

Holt  was  fain  to  accept  this  prudent  advice,  though 
cursing  the  ill  fate  which  compelled  him  to  appear 
both  an  impostor  and  a  felon  in  the  eyes  of  the 
woman  of  his  love. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Not  very  long  after  the  conversation  we  have  related 
above,  our  hero  was  strolling  along  in  the  dusk  by  ^ 
path  across  some  fields  near  DubUn. 

The  path,  though  a  short  cut  from  one  much-used 
suburban  thoroughfare  to  another,  was  an  unfrequented 
one,  and,  at  the  hour  it  then  was,  generally  almost  de- 
serted. 

Suddenly  Holt  heard  a  woman's  voice  calling  for 
help. 

Running  ahead  in  the  direction  of  the  cries,  he  saw 
a  soldier  in  uniform  struggling  with  a  female. 

Holt  ran  up,  collared  him,  and  swung  him  round, 
sending  him  rolling  into  the  ditch  which  di\dded  the 
foot-path  from  the  adjoining  field. 

The  fellow,  who  was  three  parts  drunk,  scrambled 
up  again,  and  at  first  showed  some  fight,  but  on  seeing 
our  hero's  superior  size,  thought  better  of  it,  and  made 
off.  Touching  his  cap  to  the  lady — for  such  he  saw  her 
by  her  dress  to  be — our  hero  said— 

"I'm  sorry,  miss,  a  soldier  should  have  been  so  rude 
to  you — sorry  for  the  credit  of  the  service.  I  think 
you  had  better  let  me  see  you  safe  as  far  as  the  road  ; 
and,  excuse  me^  but  I  wouldn't  advise  you  another 
time  to  trust  yourself  in  this  lonely  place  by  your- 
self." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  the  lady,  hurriedly,  letting 
down  her  veil  as  she  spoke.  "  Thank  you,  sir  ;  I  would 
be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  see  me  ag 
far  as  the  road.  I  live  quite  clos§,  but  it  was  foolish 
of  me  to  stay  out  so  late." 

They  walked  side  by  side  in  silence  till  they  reached 
the  road.  Here  the  lady  turned  round,  and,  lifting  her 
veil,  again  thanked  Holt  for  his  timely  assistance,  and 
made  a  motion  as  if  to  take  out  her  purse. 

They  were  standing  under  a  lamp  which  had  just 
been  lit,  and  by  its  light  the  lady  was  surprised  to  see 
her  companion  start  back  suddenly  in  great  agitation, 
as  he  caught  sight  of  her  face. 

"  Miss  Courtney  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Mr.  Holt," 
cried  Emma — and  then  stopped  in  much  confusion^ 
To  meet  her  idealized  lover  in  the  garb  of  a  common 
soldier  was  bad  enough — but  that  was  not  the  worst- 
For  it  instantly  floated  across  her  mind  that  this  man 
whether  he  were  the  real  Tempest  Holt  or  not,  was 
almost  beyond  a  doubt  a  robber,  and  a  very  sneaking 
one. 

Holt  saw  the  expression  of  repugnance  succeed  the 
first  one  of  pleased  surprise  on  the  young  lady's  face. 
A  feeling  of  bitterness  passed  through  his  mind,  but  in 
a  moment  he  said  frankly  : 

"  Miss  Courtney,  you  think  me  an  impostor  and  a 
mean  thief.  I  cannot  blame  you — indeed  I  do  not 
know  how  you  could  think  otherwise.  It  was,  I  know^ 
weak — I  dare  say  wrong — of  me  not  to  give  myself 
up — and  so  run  a  chance  of  clearing  my  charac- 
ter. But  remember  that  I  have  no  wish  to  be 
known  as  Tempest  Holt—  and  that  the  chances 
of  my  being  able  to  establish  my  innocence  would  be 
small  indeed.  I  can  easily  prove  to  you.  Miss  Court- 
ney, ^ii^t  I  am  the  true  and  ^ost  UBluclsy  Tem: 


pest  Holt.  You  may  be  surprised  to  leam  Uiat  I  know 
well  how  gallantly  you  have  fought  my  battles— the 
battles  of  a  total  stranger,  even  against  my  own  father. 
Rest  assured,  Miss  Courtney,  that  you  were  right— i 
that  there  was  no  disgraceful  case  for  the  estrange- 
ment between  me  and  my  father — no  cause  whatever, 
but  his  own  selfishness.  And  if  it  be  not  too  much 
presumption  to  dare  to  ask  it,,  I  would  ask  you  to  be- 
lieve me  when  I  assure  you  most  solemnly  that  J  am 
most  innocent  and  ignorant  as  to  the  robbery.  I  can 
only  hope  that  time  and  circumstances  wiU  some  daj 
give  me  an  opportunity  of  clearing  myself." 

After  a  pause  Miss  Courtney  held  out  her  hand. 

"I  do  believe  you,  Mr.  Holt — from  thebottomof  mj 
heart  I  believe  you." 

"  Bless  you  for  that.  Miss  Courtney,"  cried  th« 
young  soldier  in  a  transport  of  deUght. 

Something  further  he  was  about  to  add  when  hig 
attention  was  called  off. 

They  were  standing  at  a  turn  of  the  road  when 
the  sound  of  a  very  audible  kiss  was  heijrd  just  round 
the  corner,  accompanied  by  half  pettish  remon- 
strances and  cries  of  "  quel  korrtur .'"  mingled  with 
protestations  in  a  fine  rich  brogue.  Miss  Courtney 
and  Holt  had  been  unintentionally  cognisant  of  th€ 
tender  leave-taking  whic'n  terminated  a  walk  which 
James  Rooney  and  Mademoiselle  Eulalie  had  been 
taking. 

"  It  is  your  lady's  maid,  Miss  Courtney,"  said 
Tempest,  half  amused,  though  much  annoyed,  at  the 
interruption.  "  She  must  not  see  me  here  with  you. 
Good-bye.  God  bless  you."  So  saying,  he  hurried 
back  by  the  path  across  the  fields. 

He  had  not  got  very  far  when  he  heard  a  heavy 

footstep  behind  him,  and  an  exclamation  of  "  D  n 

you,  I'll  teach  you  to  interfere  with  me  again." 

Holt  felt  a  heavy  blow  on  the  back  of  has  head,  and 
remembered  no  more. 

It  was  the  soldier  from  whom  Holt  had  rescued  ^ 
Miss  Courtney  a  little  before  who  had  taken  thii 
cowardly  revenge  by  coming  behind  our  hero  and 
"belting"  him. 

The  brute  was  making  off,  when  he  ran  against 
Rooney,  who  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  Holt  as  he  bade 
good-bye  to  Miss  Courtney,  and  was  hurrying  aftej 
him. 

"  HuUoa,  comrade,"  exclaimed  Jim,  "  where  aro 
you  going  in  such  a  hurry  ?  ' 

"  There  was  a  blackguard  here  frightening  a  lady, 
and  I  just  gave  him  a  clip  with  my  belt,  that's  all." 

"  Oh,  aye,"  replied  the  Irishman,  whose  suspicions 
were  beginning  to  be  aroused,  "  but  what  were  you 
running  away  for,  then  V 

"  I  want  to  be  back  to  barracks,"  replied  the  other, 
struggling  with  Rooney — "  let  me  go." 

"  Soft  and  easy,"  said  his  captor,  dragging  him  back 
to  where  he  had  just  caught  sight  of  our  hero  lying  in- 
sensible in  the  ditch,  "  I  have  an  idea  I  know  the 
man  you  hit.'' 

Holt  lay  perfectly  ^till,  and  his  head  and  shouldera 
were  covered  with  blood  from  the  cut  given-  by  the 
belt-buckle. 

Rooney, -without  further  inquiry  into  the  evidenct, 
jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  his  former  master  and 
much-loved  comrade  had  been  murdered.  Jim  had 
never  read  of  the  -wrath  of  Peleus'  son,  but  he  tho- 
roughly entered  into  the  spirit  of  that  hero's  wish  to 
sacrifice  Hector  to  the  shade  of  his  slaughtered  friend. 

He  sprang  on  the  soldier,  and  gave  him  a  blow  be- 
tween the  eyes  which  instantly  laid  him  at  his  rictim'j 
side  in  the  ditch. 

Then,  kneeling  downbetween  the  two  prostrate  men, 
he  commenced  an  eminently  characteristic  national  howl 
over  Holt,  who  slowly  opened  his  eyes. 

CHAPTER  XL 

It  was  a  week  before  our  unfortunate  hero  was  able 
to  leave  his  bed.  The  second  or  third  day  he  was  able 
to  crawl  about  Jim  Rooney  came  to  him  with  a  par- 
ticularly radiant  countenance,  informed  him  that  he 
had  got  a  day's  leave  of  absence,  that  he  was  in  un- 
expected possession  of  some  money,  and  that  he  would 
treat  him  (Holt)  to  a  day  in  the  country. 

Tempest  was  very  thankful  for  the  offer,  and  ofl 
they  started  on  a  car. 

AVhen  they  had  driven  some  distance  in  the'Wicklow 
direction,  Rooney  told  the  driver  to  puU  up  at  a  neat 
little  cottage  by  the  roadside,  where  they  were  evi- 
dently expected,  and  where  they  found  a  nice  lunch 
laid  out.  When  Holt  had  pi^de  vll&t  iajbiia  weak,  stata 
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was  a  very  fair  meal,  the  old  lady  of  the  cottage,  at 
the  direction  of  Rooney,  who  had  all  along  been  dis- 
playing an  extraordinary  amount  of  fussy  and  myste- 
rious excitement,  cleared  away  the  things.  Holt  was 
then  made  very  comfortable  in  an  easy  chair,  and  left 
ilone  for  a  few  minutes.  He  presently  heard  some 
sager  whispering  outside,  and  after  a  while  Rooney 
again  opened  the  door,  ushering  in  two  ladies,  veiled. 
The  more  elegantly  dressed  of  the  two  raised  her  veil, 
ind  sank  on  her  knees  beside  Tempest's  chair. 
It  was  Emma  Courtney. 

Her  companion  w&s,  of  course,  Mademoiselle. 

After  a  short  pause,  Jim  infoimed  his  beloved  that 
ihey  two  were  de  trap  (Eulalie  insisted  on  teaching  her 
insular  lover  the  language  of  her  own  sunny  land,  and 
the  Hibernian  was  beginning  to  profit  by  her  instruc- 
tions), and  pulled  her  out  the  room. 

%Ve  must  now  go  a  little  back  in  our  story,  in  order 
to  explain  our  heroine's  appearance  at  the  cottage. 

The  evening  of  Holt's  disaster,  Eulalie,  on  parting 
with  her  lover,  had  been  much  surprised  to  find  her 
mistress  in  front  of  her.  Miss  Courtney  briefly  ex- 
plained that  ^he  had  delayed  till  later  in  the  evening 
than  she  intended,  and  had  been  frightened  by  one 
,eoldier  and  rescued  by  another.  Eulalie  having  after- 
wards accidentally  mentioned  that  a  comrade  and 
friend  of  her  intended  had  been  seriously  hurt  the 
eame  evening,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  her  mis- 
tress at  first  felt  considerable  alarm  for  fear  it  should 
be  Holt.  The  difference  of  name  did  not  reassure  her 
much,  as  she  already  guessed  he  had  enlisted  under  a 
Ealse  denomination. 

But  what  did  reassure  her  was  Mademoiselle's  de- 
ascription  of  the  injured  soldier,  whom  she  acknow- 
ledged she  knew  slightly,  or  rather  had  known.  He 
was,  she  said,  excessively  ugly,  and  remarkably  coarse 
.'In  his  mamxer.  This,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  not  the 
truth,  nor  by  any  means  what  Eulalie  had  once  been 
in  the  habit  of  saying  or  thinking  ;  but  her  opinion  of 
Holt's  looks  and  manners  had  undergone,  since  that 
fatal  explanation  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  a  change  as  ra- 
dical as  Madame  Ueschappelles'  estimate  of  Claude's 
looks  after  the  bursting  of  the  "  Prince  of  Como" 
bubble. 

But  the  secret  came  out  one  day  in  the  following 
manner  ; 

Mr.  Rooney  had  been  very  late  one  afternoon  in 
keejiing  an  appointment  with  his  beloved,  who,  on  his 
arrival,  indignantly  demanded  an  explanation  of  the 
delay.  Rooney  had  answered,  with  perfect  ti  uth,  that 
he  had  h^'i  engaged  in  tending  his  comi  ade,  Johnson. 
At  this  detested  name  the  Frenchwoman,  already  in 
Done  of  the  best  of  humour.s,  fired  up,  and  poured 
forth  the  vials  of  her  wrath  on  the  head  of  cur  absent 
heri.1.  Roone}-  bore  all  this  for  some  time  with  great 
good  humour.  But,  at  length,  when  Eulalie,  not  con- 
tent with  inveighing  against  Johnson  for  his  fickleness 
ind  perlidy,  begam  to  abuse  him  as  vulgar,  and,  above 
all,  as  ugly,  Jim  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  informed 
her  that  his  comrade  was  not  only  far  too  good-looking 
and  much  too  g.jod  a  fellow  for  ht-r,  but  also  that  he 
(S  its  no  mutch  for  her,  being  a  gentleman  by  birth.  The 
.iidy's  ni.lid  treated  this  as  a  mere  figure  of  speech  de- 
ri-sed  by  her  sweetheart  in  order  to  pique  her,  and 
[-.unting!y  defied  him  to  make  good  his  words.  At  this 
r.oone?  so  angry  as  to  be  thoroughly  i-egardless  of  the 
cor,scc;uences  of  anything  he  might  say,  let  out  the 
V.  hole  truth,  and  told  her  that  Private  Johnson  was  in 
i^-ilicy  Tcmi>e;t  Holt,  not  only  a  gentleman,  but  the 
l.-rmcr  lival  of  his  own  father  in  her  mistress's  afiec- 
tions. 

Here  was  a  discovery  for  Mademoiselle  !  Possessed 
of  this  startling  pi^.■ce  of  information,  which  she  easily 
saw  Ly  the  earnestness  of  Jim's  manner  was  perfectly 
true,  she  signified  her  intention  of  at  once  starting 
iu.  ine  and  acqui.intiug  her  mistress  with  all  she  knew — 
hot  loi-  the  purpose  of  in  any  way  doing  Holt  a  service, 
lilt  '.11  order  to  expose  him  to  Miss  Courtney  as  a  mere 
I  •  IV, ite  soldier,  and  in  some  ultimate  hope  of  getting 
l.iiii  i!, to  serious  trouble  for  the  aSair  of  the  rob'bery. 
W  iy  vmdictive  of  the  young  lady,  you  will  say,  this 
\\as  ;  but  remember  that  she  had  been  really  very 
jiiu.h  in  lore  with  Tempest,  and  had  likewise  been 
yci  y  1  adly  treated  by  him,  or  to  express  it  better,  in 
Cviigrove's  fine  but  cruelly  hackneyed  couplet — 
Kcait  )iath  ijo  rage  like  love  to  hatred  turned, 
Kur  hell  a  fury  lite  a  woman  scorned. 
Iloonex-  had  hardly  betrayed  his  fiiend's  secret  when 
I. c  recollected  himself,  and  could  have  bit  his  tongue 
.  lit  fur  tlie  slip  it  had  been  guilty  of.  He  entreated 
'.lie  gill  uot  to  think  of  acquainting  Miss  Courtney 
V.  nil  tljc  truth— at  all  events  not  for  a  time.  Finding 
tli-it  sh«  was  thoroughly  bent  on  hurrying  off' that 
vo  y  moMisnt  and  telling  all  she  knew,  he  gave  up  en- 


treaty and  ai'gument  as  useless,  and  very  quietly  re- 
sorted to  physical  means,  catching  Eulalie  by  the  two 
arms,  and  detaining  her  in  a  gentle  but  inextricable 
grasp.  This  he  might  safely  do,  for  they  were  in  a  very 
retired  part  of  the  old  place  of  -endezvous,  the  Phoenix 
Park. 

In  vain  did  she  writhe  and  struggle  and  bewail  her 
hard  lot  at  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Irish  bar- 
barians. ;  Jim  was  inexorable,  and  she  was  at  length 
wearied  out  by  her  own  struggles,  tears,  reproaches, 
and  lamentations,  fain  to  stay  quiet  and  to  listen  to 
her  captor's  explanations  and  remonstrances — a  bitter 
draught,  made  a  little  palatable  by  being  intermixed 
with  passionate  declarations  of  unaltered  and  unalter- 
able affection  for  her.  He  declared  with  great  earnest- 
ness that  all  he  had  said  in  praise  of  Holt  as  Holt  was 
equally  true  of  him  as  .Johnson.  He  protested  that  he 
knew  most  positively  that  it  was  no  fault  of  the  young 
man's  that  he  had  been  disinherited  and  driven  from 
his  father's  house,  and  that  Holt  was  perfectly  inno- 
cent of  all  complicity  in  or  knowledge  of  the  robbery 
from  the  house  in  KUdare.  He  also  reminded  her  that 
Miss  Courtney  was  undoubtedly  seriously  attached  to 
Holt,  and  that  i*,  would  be  cruelty  indeed  to  unde- 
ceive her  in  any  good  opinion  she  might  have  formed 
of  him.  As  to  Eulalie's  own  feelings,  he  reminded  her 
that  she  had  all  the  less  reason  to  be  mortified  now 
she  knew  that  the  man  who  had  in  some  sort  jilted 
her  was  so  much  her  superior  in  rank,  and  that  her 
favoured  rival  was  her  mistress,  of  whom  she  was  so 
fond,  and  any  thing  tending  to  whose  happiness  she 
ought  to  rejoice  in  and  to  fuither,  instead  of  trying  to 
impede. 

After  an  immense  amount  of  coaxing  and  arguing, 
the  Irishman  succeeded  in  pacifying  Mademoiselle, 
and  extra-cting  from  her  a  promise  that  she  would  say 
nothing  to  her  mistress  about  the  identity  of  Holt 
with  Johnson — atleast  withouttellinghim,  Rooney,first. 

But  in  a  day  or  two  she  met  him  in  high  glee  with 
the  intelligence  that  it  was  Holt  who  had  come  to  Miss 
Courtney's  assistance  on  that  memorable  evening  in 
the  fields,  and  that  she  had  at  the  time  recognised 
him  and  had  an  explanation — and  a  tolerably  satisfac- 
tory one,  too — with  him.  Still,  said  the  young  Abigail, 
her  young  lady  had  no  suspicion  that  Holt  and  John- 
,ston  were  one  and  the  same,  and  she  requested,  or 
rather  persisted,  in  her  lover's  immediate  consent  to  the 
telling  of  the  whole  truth,  to  which  arrangement 
Rooney,  after  a  little  hesitation,  thought  it  better  to 
accede  with  a  good  grace.  He  would  have  liked  to 
have  consulted  Holt  himself  on  the  subject,  but  he 
was  not  yet  in  a  state  to  be  spoken  to,  and  Eulalie  in- 
sisted on  the  denouement  taking  place  forthwith. 

Miss  Courtney  received  the  intelligence  with  pro- 
found emotion.  After  long  reflection,  she  laid 
most  positive  injunctions  on  her  attendant  on  no 
account  to  take  any  further  steps  in  the  matter. 
Rooney  was  for  several  days  in  despair  at  what  he 
believed  to  be  Miss  Courtney's  indifference,  and  was 
extremely  thankful  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
acquainting  Holt  with  EulaKe's  intention  of  telling  all 
to  her  mistress,  as  now  he,  Holt,  had  been  saved  the 
pain  of  what  would  have  been  a  very  severe  disap- 
pointment. 

But  long  before  our  hero  was  able  to  leave  his  bed 
something  occurred  which  mystified  Eulalie  and  her 
faithful  confidant,  Jim,  exceedingly. 

On  going  into  her  mistress's  room  one  morning  she 
was  startled  and  troubled  to  find  the  young  lady's 
eyes  red  with  weeping,  and  her  whole  appearance 
showing  that  she  had  anent  a  restless  and  unhappy  night. 

She  told  the  sympathising  ^,.1  to  make  some  ex- 
cuse for  her  keeping  her  bed  during  the  day,  and 
said  that  she  wished  to  have  a  confidential  conver- 
sation with  her,  Eulalie,  as  soon  as  might  be  con- 
venient. 

The  French  lass's  curiosity,  added  to  her  real  sorrow 
for  her  mist.'-ess's  evident  distress,  caused  her  very  soon 
to  make  it  convenient  to  have  theproposed  explanation. 
She  was  told  to  convey  to  Rooney  Miss  Courtney's 
wish  to  have  an  interview  as  soon  as  it  could  'be 
managed.  _  Jim  heard  this  with  surprise  and  delight, 
and  promised  the  very  first  day  his  comrade  was  able 
to  stand  the  fatigue  of  a  day  out  of  barracks  he  should 
be  brought  to  anywhere -Miss  Courtney  might  think 
suited  for  the  meeting.  Mademoiselle,  who  was 
thoroughly  in  her  element  in  anyt'iing  like  intrigue, 
undertook  to  settle  the  trysting  place,  selected  the 
cottage  on  the  'W'icklow  road,  where  we  left  the  whole 
of  our  party  some  pages  b.ack,  and  provided  (at  her 
mistress's  e.xpense)  the  lunch,  &c.,  so  that  the  invalid 
on  hL»  arriTaf  might  be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  AVONDALE  MYSTERY. 

A  few  summers  ago  I  was  staying  with  an  old  col. 
lege  friend  at  his  father's  house,  in  one  of  the  northern 
counties  of  England.  The  house  was  a  large,  old- 
fashioned  mansion,  built  at  various  times,  and  it  was 
now  well  filled  with  pleasant  company,  for  its  owner 
was  a  very  hospitable  old  country  gentleman.  Some 
days  passed  by  very  pleasantly  until  one  morning 
when  my  friend  Frank  announced  that  his  cousin,  a 
merry  young  fellow  of  twenty,  was  about  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  old  place  at  Avondale,  and  we  were  all  glad 
at  the  proposed  accession  to  the  company — all,  at  least 
except  one.  The  lady  of  the  house  looked  anything 
but  pleased,  and  this  very  much '  surprised  me,  as  a 
more  good-natured  matroa.could  hardly  he  found.  At 
the  first  opportunity  I  asked  my  friend  Frank  how  it 
was  that  his  mother  looked  so  doleful  at  the  prospect 
of  her  nephew's  visit,  and  after  a  little  demur,  he  gave 
me  the  following  explanation  : 

"  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  old  fellow  ;  but  we  verj 
seldom  talk  of  the  matter  to  any  one  out  of  tht 
family.  You  see,  this  place  is  four  or  fi.ve  hundred 
years  old,  and  there's  an  absurd  tradition  about  a  cer- 
tain room,  which  you  shall  see  preBently.  Our  family 
has  had  the  place  ever  since  it  was  built.  The  story 
IS,  that  many  years  ago — so  long  that  no  one  knows 
when — one  of  our  remote  ancestors  was  a  very  fierce 
and  strange  man,  who  studied  all  sorts  of  wicked 
sciences,  and  who  acted  very  much  after  the  fashion  oi 
the  Grand  Turk  or  Blue  Beard.  Very  likely  such  con- 
duct was  then  not  considered  very  eccentric.  How- 
ever that  might  be,  the  story  says  he  lived  here  all 
alone,  and  did  terrible  deeds  in  secret. 

"  One  evening  an  old  man  came  to  the  mansion, 
which  was  then  a  very  lonely  place,  and  fortified  to 
some  extent.  He  supped  with  the  lord  of  the  place, 
who  received  him  with  a  show  of  treacherous  kind- 
ness. 

"  After  supper  they  had  a  long  and  secret  conferencs 
together  until  a  late  hour,  when  the  host  led  his  guest 
to  his  chamber — the  room  we  are  talking  of.  Of  courts 
the  old  women  tell  a  great  deal  more,  but  these  are  th« 
chief  points  of  the  tale.  At  midnight  they  say  the 
most  unearthly  sounds  filled  the  old  house,  and  seemed 
to  come  directly  from  the  stranger's  bedroom.  The 
servants  were  far  too  frightened  to  stir. 

"  In  the  morning  the  old  man  was  nowhere  to  ba 
found.  He  seemed  to  be  spirited  away.  They  disco- 
vered a  shirt  covered  with  blood  hidden  in  a  closet. 
When  their  lord  heard  this  he  had  the  chamber  locked 
up,  dismissed  all  the  servants,  and  went  away  into  I'o 
reign  parts.  He  remained  abroad  many  years,  married, 
and  seemed  to  change  his  course  of  life,  but  was  al- 
ways dark  and  gloomy.  When  he  returned  at  lasis 
people  had  almost  forgotten  the  mysterious  disappear- 
ance of  the  ancient  guest  years  before,  and  of  course 
the  old  knight  never  told  his  young  wife  anything  oi 
the  dark  deed  which  he  was  said  to  have  done.  The 
chamber  was  disused  and  locked  up — none  of  the  pre- 
sent family  except  iU  master  had  ever  entered  it. 

"  In  course  of  time  the  knight  died,  but  his  v,-as  a 
sad  departure.  He  was  speechless,  but  his  raised  hands 
and  the  look  of  horror  on  his  face  made  it  appear  as  if 
he  saw  some  awful  spectre  near  his  bed.  Suddenly, 
as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  his  wife  solemnly  averifjd 
she  saw  standing  beside  him  the  ghastly  form  of  an 
old  man,  with  a  shirt  covered  w'ith  biood,  with  which 
he  vainly  endeavoured  to  staunch  a  fearful  wound  in 
his  breast.  The  dying  man  breathed  a  terrible  tleep 
groan,  the  spectre  vanished,  and  the  lady  saw  that 
her  husband  was  dead. 

"  After  that  she  left  and  went  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  country,  and  a  near  relation  occupied  the  house 
for  some  years.  He  had  the  whole  place  well  repaii  ed, 
and  while  thework  was  going  on,  being  pressed  forrooni, 
he  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  old  chamber.  The  very 
first  night  he  had  a  fearful  dream.  The  blee  ling  spectre 
of  the  murdered  man  stood  beside  him,  pointing  fir-t 
to  the  crimsoned  shirt  and  then  to  the  door  of  tlit 
closet. 

"The  gentleman  woke  in  terror,  and  in  the  nioinii:,^- 
he  asked  some  of  the  old  people  about  the  'place,  an. I 
they  told  him  exactly  what  I  have  told  yon.  'i'l)?' 
gentleman  at  once  had  u  strict  seaicli  made,  'i'l.e 
shirt  was  easily  found,  and  after  some  time  a  .seci.'t 
spring  discovered  an  unheard  of  closet,  a  skeleton,  itc. 
quite  after  the  fashion  of  old  romances.    The  skeleton 
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and  the  shirt  were  huried,  but  although  for  some 
j-ears  the  ghost  was  quiet,  he  always  appears  to  any 
one  the  first  time  he  sleeps  in  the  room.  The  last  I 
know  to  be  true,  for  I  dreamed  of  the  old  fellow,  and 
no  one  that  I  have  known  has  ever  escaped  his  visit. 
But  no  doubt  those  who  dream  it  have  hoard  the 
story  before,  and  conjure  up  the  the  ghost  from  inia- 
eination. 

"  As  for  the  closet,  you  shall  see  for  yourself  that 
there  is  no  closet,  and  never  could  have  been  one 
there.  Of  course,  no  one's  insane  enough  to  beheve 
the  story  ;  but  if  they  know  it,  it  troubles  their  sleep, 
the  first  night  at  least,  and  that  is  why  my  mother 
does  not  like  to  put  my  cousin  there.  Now  yoti  know 
8,11.    WTiat  dp  you  think  of  our  ghost  ?" 

"  Let  us  go  and  look  at  the  room,"  said  I. 

We  went  and  looked  at  the  room.  It  was  a  very 
iintique-looking  place,  and  although  modernised, 
looketl  very  gloomy  on  a  summer's  day.  Still  it  had 
been  beautifully  done  up,  and  I  should  think  that  on 
a  cvld  winter  night,  with  a  good  blazing  fire,  it  would 
be  one  of  the  most  pleasant  chambers  in  the  house. 
There  was  no  vestige  of  a  closet,  nor  do  I  believe  thero 
ever  had  been  one.  No  doubt,  like  the  ghost,  the 
closet  only  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  story-tellers. 

So  thought  Charley j*he  new  visitor,  when  he  arrived 
;he  next  day.  He  had  often  heard  the  idle  tale,  he 
3aid,  although  he  had  never  happened  to  sleep  in  the 
room  ;  and  as  for  caring  for  ghosts— not  he  I 

Still  all  the  evening  we  made  what  we  considered 
\ittj  jokes  about  adventures  he  might  expect,  and  he 
bravely  defended  himself  against  us  all,  and  against 
the  girls  in  particular,  with  whom,  like  a  sensible 
young  fellow  of  twenty,  he  desired  to  stand  well.  He 
said  that  after  all  their  fuss  he  was  sure  to  dream 
about  the  skeleton,  but  it  would  not  disturb  his  sleep. 
At  last  we  aU  retired  to  rest,  and  Charley  was  left,  with 
many  good  wishes,  to  his  fate. 

I  must  now  explain  what  took  place  on  the  first 
night,  although  none  of  us  knew  it  for  several  days. 
Suspecting  that  we  might  play  him  a  trick,  he  care- 
fully locked  thedoQr  and  examined  the  room  ;  and  being 
mtisfied  that  there  wer  no  hiding-places,  he  undressed 
and  went  to  bed.  He  did  not,  however,  dream,  as 
he  expected,  of  the  skeleton  ;  but  a  greater  surprise 
awaited  him  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning.  It  was 
broad  daylight,  and  he  felt  refreshed  after  a  good 
sleep.  Laughing  at  having  outwitted  the  spectre  and 
us,  he  began  to  dress.  So  far  well  ;  but  here  his 
troubles  began,  for,  to  his  utmost  dismay,  he  could 
nowhere  find  |his  trousers.  He  searched  places  pos- 
sible and  impossible  to  no  purpose.  Fully  convinced 
that  wo  must  have  been  perpetrating  a  practical  joke 
Vpon  him,  although  he  could  not  tell  hpw,  as  there 
were  no  means  of  access  to  the  room,  he  determined 
to  pretend  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  very  qi,iietly 
arrayed  himself  in  another  pair. 

At  breakfast  we  all,  of  course,  questioned  him,  but 
'be  told  us  trxrthfully  that  he  had  passed  a  very  plea- 
sant night,  but  said  nothing  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  garment.  Still  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  he 
had  not  told  us  all. 

But  Charley  kept  his  secret  well-  V>'e  all  had  an 
idea  that  he  had  dreamed  of  the  ghost,  ivnd  was  too 
proud  to  speak  about  it,  but  we  none  of  us  came  near 
the  truth. 

The  second  night  came,  and  Charley  went  to  bed  at- 
tended by  fewer  jokes  than  before,  as  >ve  began  to 
think  he  was  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  with  chaff. 
When,  however,  Mr.  Charley  got  to  his  room,  he  made 
a.  greater  search  than  befctre,  and  using  a  very  im. 
Oroper  word,  declared  that  neither  ghost  iior  cQusins 
should  steal  away  his  garments  this  time.  So  he  kept 
awake  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  then  very  sensibly 
s'uut  his  eyes  and  snared. 

Night  passed,  and  morning  came.  Charley  a-woke. 
He  rose  at  once  to  see  that  all  was  right.  Yec,  coat, 
vest,  etc.,  were  there,  but  no  trousers  !  Very  angiy, 
he  rushed  to  the  door  and  then  danced  about  the  room 
like  a  rat  in  a  cage,  but  he  could  detect  no  way  by 
which  anyone  could  ha-v«  entered  the  room.  He  was 
rery  angry,  he  had  good  reason  for  being  so,  as  I  will 
ssplain;  He  had,  in  fact,  only  brought  with  him 
three  pairs  of  these  aU-important  garments,  in  the 
Small  portmanteau  which  accompanied  him.  Two  of 
the  three  were  now  gone.  He  had  nothing  left  but  a 
light-coloured  pair.  • 

_  Certainly  he  might  go  down' to  breakfast  in  that 
light  pair,  or  go  out  ridin?  ;  but  about  dinner— what 
;hen  '■'  ^Vho  ever  dined  at  a  gentleman's  table  in 
England  in  a  pair  of  pepper  and  salt  trousers  '?  It 
was  too  shocking  to  think  of.  So  poor  Charley  came 
down  in  the  sulks.  He  knew'  that  his  cousins  were 
flaying  a  trick  on  him,  but  he  determined  Hot  to  yield. 


After  breakfast  he  rode  out,  and  when  the  merry 
group  of  which  be  formed  one  returned,  he  pretended 
illness,  and  went  straight  to  his  room.  We  innocently 
supposed  that  he  was  indeed  ill,  while  really  the  only 
thing  that  ailed  him  was,  that  he  had  not  got  another 
pair  of  black  trousers.  I  don't  think  he  could  have 
been  very  happy  all  alone  in  his  room''--the  ghost 
room-awhile  we  were  all  making  merry  below.  But 
he  spent  the  time  well  in  searching  every  cranny,  and 
then  seeing  so  well  to  door  fastenings,  &c.,  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  any  one  to  enter  unperceived. 
At  last  the  house  was  still,  and  Charley  slept. 

Morning  again  came,  and  lo!  poor  Charley  was 
trouserless  !  He  was  in  a  terrible  rage  ;  but  what 
could  he  do  ?  At  last,  after  a  long  fit  of  anger,  he 
wrote  a  few  lines  to  his  cousin  Frank,  and  then  rang 
the  bell  for  the  servant.  The  servant  came  and  took 
the  note  to  Mr.  Frank's  room.  Prank's  room  was  next 
to  m'ine.    He  sent  for  me,  and  when  I  entered,  said  : 

'■  What  can  Charley  mean  He  asks  me  to  come  at 
once,  as  he  will  be  insulted  no  longer.  He  is  deter- 
mined to  see  me  at  once.  This  is  what  he  says,  and 
you  can  see  how  absurd  it  is.  Surely  he  must  have 
seen  the  ghost  at  last  !    What  do  you  say  <  '  j 

"  Let  us  go  to  him  at  once,"  I  replied. 

We  went.  Charley  was  in  a  terrible  rage.  He  de- 
clared lus  anger  at  our  supposed  trick.  He  inco- 
herently explained  what  had  taken  place,  but  all  we 
could  understand  was,  that  it  was  bad  enough  to  have 
only  light-coloured  small-clothes  to  appear  in,  but  that 
without  any  such  garments,  he  could  not  appear  at  all 
before  the  ladies. 

Frank  and  I  fuUy  agreed  with  this  undeniable  state- 
ment, and  Frank  good-naturedly  said  : 

"  Well,  Charley,  my  boy,  1  dare  say  some  one  has 
played  you  a  trick,  but  1  give  my  word  that  it  was 
neither  myself  nor  any  one  1  know." 

'■  WTio  was  it  then  C  very  sensibly  asked  Charley. 

We  could  not  tell  h:m,  but  we  promised  to  tij  and 
find^out.  And  we  did  try.  We  ourselves  were  really 
as  innocent  as  Charley.  We  could  not  fix  upon  any 
one  among  the  guests  or  the  servants  who  would  think 
of  acting  so  strangely,  though  we  acted  very  slyly  and 
did  our  best  to  find  out  the  true  culprit. 

Frank  lent  Cousin  Charley  another  pair  of  his  own 
unmentionables,  and  it  was  agi'eed  that  we  three 
should  keep  the  secret,  and  keep  watch  also. 

The  day  passed  on  as  visual.  When  bedtime  came, 
Charley  said  to  his  cousin  : 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  old  fellow  ;  I  mean  to  sit  up 
to-night  sud  watch.  I  have  got  a  big  cudgel,  and  woe 
to  the  rascally  thief  if  I  ouly  catch  him.  ' 

This  was  good,  and  Charley  did  sit  up.  But  during 
the  night  he  fell  asleep  iu  the  chair,  and  when  he 
awoke  it  was  daylight,  and,  strange  to  say,  his  trousers 
were  gone  again  ;  this  time  from  pfi'  his  very  legs. 

"  Confound  it,''  said  Charley.  "  I  must  send  for 
Frank  again. 

Frank  went.  So  did  I.  VVe  were  now  fuUy  per- 
suaded that  some  trick  was  being  played  off,  and  w-e 
half  suspected  Charley  himself,  for  he  v/as  a  sharp  dog 
—"  puppy  "  I  should  say.  However,  Frank  lent  him 
anothei'  pair  "  breeks,"  and  declared  he'd  sit  up  too 
that  night.  To  this  Charley  -would  by  no  means  agree; 
but,  after  making  unusual  preparations,  he  actually 
did  keep  av>-ake  the  whole  of  the  night,  sitting  in  his 
chair  ;  and  when  mprning  came  he  was  as  he  ought  to 
be,  and  his  lon'er  hnabs  as  well  attired  as  anj*  other 
part  of  bis  body. 

This  rather  increased  the  mystery,  for  we  had  so 
planned  it  that  no  intruder  could  suspect  a  watcher. 
Oddly  enough,  Charley  wa?  npvv-  the  more  convinced 
thai  we  had' tried  to  trick  hi-ji,  and  thatforonce,  being 
awake,  he  had  defeated  us  and  oui-  plans  ;  and,  when 
we  wished  him  allow  U5  to  «-dtch  with  him  the  next 
night,  he  took  very  high  ground,  and  said  he  could  do 
veiy  well  by  himself.    We  let  him  have  his  own  way. 

Again  he  §at  down,  with  the  f,udgel  in  his  hand,  to 
watch,  as  on  the  night  before.  But,  of  course,  not 
having  slept  the  night  before,  he  was  very  tired.  After 
watching  an  hour  or  two,  he  found  that  he  could  ngt 
hold  out  no  longer,  and  resolved  to  lie  down  with  his 
clothes  on.  It  certainl)-,  he  thought,  was  almost  im- 
possible for  any  one  a  second  time  to  denude  him  with- 
out  his  knowledge.  To  make  all  sure,  however,  he  tied 
iwo  cords  stoutly  round  his  legs.  Then  feeling  quite 
satisfied  he  went  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  to  hi;*  great  aitgnishment,  h»  found 
himself  lying  on  the  bed,  with  coat,  bo9t5  and  all  on, 
but  with  not  a  vestige  of  his  trousers.  He  w*?  half 
mad  with  anger,  and  sent  for  his  cousin  Frank. 

Frank  came,  and  lent  him  another  pair  :  and  poor 
Charley  was  cross  and  moody  all  the  day.  At  night, 
Frank  wished  to  watch  him.  but  he  indignantly  re- 


jected the  piopossl.  Fiaijk  ha.i,  however,  now  be;JUD 
to  be  very  much  in  earnest,  and  was  indeed  angry  that 
such  silly  tricks  should  be  played  in  his  father's  houge. 
He  persuaded  Charley  to  lock  the  door,  and  take  tha 
key  out  of  the  lock  for  safety. 

About  an  hour  after  all  had  gone  to  bed,  Frank  tried 
gently  to  open  the  door  with  a  dupUcate  key  ;  but 
Charley  was  awake,  and  Frank  had  hardly  time  to  hide 
before  Charley  appeared.  Flunk  then  hid  himself,  and 
watched.  For  more  than  two  hours  no  sound  was 
heard.  Then  the  door  of  Charley's  room  opened,  and 
he  himself  came  out,  softly  and  gently,  and  with  all 
bis  clothes  on,  with  one  exception — he  was  trouser- 
1«33  !  That  important  garment  was  carefully  tucked 
up  under  his  arm,  and  he  had  a  candle  in  his  hand. 

Softly  and  gently,  like  a  true  ghost,  did  Charley 
walk.  His  cousin  watched  him  at  a  distance.  Charley 
walked  along  the  old  passages  at  Avondale,  down  tha 
steps,  and,  opening  the  door,  entered  the  park.  Frank 
saw  him  take  a  spade  from  an  outhouse  and  dig  a  hole, 
in  whigh  he  carefully  deposited  the  garment  v.-hich  ta 
had  so  pitifully  borrowed  in  the  momin?.  Something 
in  the  manner  of  his  cousin  then  made  Frank  notice  a 
peculisr  appearance  in  his  eyes.  The  whole  truth  now 
burst  upon  him.  He  followed  Charley  back  to  hia 
room,  and  saw  him  close  the  door.  Then  Frank  re- 
tired to  rest. 

Early  in  the  morning  Frank  sent  for  me  to  hold  a 
consultation.  While  we  yet  talked  a  message  came 
from  Charley.  Frank  sent  him  another  pair  ol 
trousers,  and  soon  aitei-  we  went  together  to  him.  He 
himself — I  mean  Charley — was  in  a  terrible  state,  but 
his  cousin  consoled  him,  and  when  he  was  dressed  we 
all  three  went  out  together.  We  took  the  old  gar« 
dener  with  iis,  and  he  carried  a  spade.  Wherever  the 
ground  seemed  freshly  moved  Frank  ordered  him  to 
dig,  and  in  every  case  a  pair  of  frowsers  was  di3» 
covered. 

Po*  Charley  looked  very  silly,  but  the  cat  was  out 
of  the  bag.  Charley  was,  unknowingly,  a  somnam- 
bulist, a  sleep--walker  ;  and  our  jokes  about  the  ghost 
had  so  excited  his  nervous  temperament  that  in  his 
peculiar  somnolent  state  he  had  confounded  the  par  • 
ticulars  of  the  story,  and  so  had  made  away  with  his 
own  clothes. 

Poor  Charley  !  He  was  much  ashamed,  though  of 
course  it  was  no  fault  of  his.  Oddly  enough  though, 
all  the  time  when  unconsciously  in  his  sleep  he  thought 
himself  a  ghost  and  buried  his  own  clothes,  making 
the  slight  mistake  of  one  garment  for  another,  he  never 
could  r  emember  dreaming  of  anything.  Yet  the  very 
first  night  after  the  discovery  which  tco  miach  amused 
us.  he  dreamed,  in  the  most  punctual  and  orthodox 
fashion,  the  old  tradition  of  the  Mystery  of  Avondale — 
ghost,  shirt,  and  all — the  mystery  which  had  givea 
him  so  much  trouble,  and  us  so  much  fun.  He  saved 
as  the  trouble  of  a  trick. 

After  his  time  the  ghost  was  laid  ! 


NUT-GaTHERINQ. 
Xo->v,  as  I  move  amona;  the  woodlands  sere, 

\\'hose  brighter  hues  have  faded  by  degrees. 
And  mark  the  urchins  from  the  village  near 

Gatheiing  the  dark-brown  treasures  of  the  treas^ 
That  cluster  thick  among  the  fallen  leaves. 

Or  patter,  vdth  small,  plaintive  sound,  adswrfj 
The  autumn  Ti-ind  my  psnsive  soul  bereaves 

Of  the  soft  pleasure  it  might  else  have  known, 

A  sad,  sweet  picture  to  my  mind  is  lent, 

A  plaintive  pitture  that  is  framed  in  gold, 
When  Marian  and  I  a-nutting  went 

Among  these  very  woodlands  quaint  and  old. 
Beneath  the  ancient  oaks  and  hickories 

And  towering  chestnuts,  hand  in  hand  we  moved. 
Hearing  the  nuts  drop  softly  from  the  trees^ 

But  thinking  only  how  we  fondly  loved. 

■R  e  broke  the  chestnuts  from  their  burs,  and  stored 

Our  baskets  high  with  shell-barks  white  and  sweet. 
And  shook  the  filbert  bushes  till  they  poured 

Their  clustered  nuts  in  myriads  a:  our  feet. 
But  often  I  in  simple,  rapture  stood. 

And  for  our  rustic  pastime  ceased  to  care  ; 
t'or  all  the  nutty  treasures  of  the  ->voyd 

\Veie  not  so  brown  as  Marian's  eyes  and  hziti 

The  sweetest  zephyr  of  the  woods  that  won 

.i^olian  measures  from  the  topmcst  tred 
Had  far  less  music  than  the  faintest  tone 

Of  her  dear  voice  when  she  v,  onld  speak  to  me. 
The  fairest  beam  that  shone  the  boughs  between. 

Where  Autumn's  splendour  lingered  yet  awhile. 
Was  dim  iiud  dead,  and  more  than  dead,  I  ween. 

To  sweetheart  ilarian's  very  lightest  smilei. 

But  now,  alas  I  I  tread  the  wood  alone, 

And,  while  the  brown  nuts  patter  softly  still. 
Think  only  of  the  grey  and  lonely  stone 

That  marks  her  grave  upon  the  windy  hill. 
Oh.  wed  that  these  v,'hp  gather  nuts  to-day. 

Careless  of  mind,  and  blithe  and  free  of  heart, 
Cannot  behold  the  bitter  thoughts  that  prey 

0&  Mm  'Who  sadly  watches  them  apart  1 


Jan.  31,  1874.]  . 


THE  POSTAL  CARD. 


"What have  you  there,  Kittiei"  asked  meiTy  little 
t'ellie  Andrews,  holding  out  her  hand  to  receive  the 
parcel  held  towards  her. 

*'0h,  a  lot  of  postal  cards,"  Kittie  answered,  with 
;i -twinkle  in htr black  eyes.    "Guess for  what." 

'•  I  know.  You  are  on  fun  intent.  I  must  hunt 
up  a  Latin,  German,  and  tpaniih  dictionary,  I 
suppose.'' 

'•  Yes,  Kittie,  darling,  presently.  First,  though, 
r  want  to  tell  you  something  You  know  Charley  Bain, 
and  what  esq'oisite  teeth  he  his  ' 

"  Yes,  many  folk  declare  he  has  a  receipt  from 
Poctor  Ls  Blanc  for  a  set  of  teeth  for  somebody  '' 

'■'Oh,  nonsense  I  I  know  his  teeth  the  good  Lord 
gave  him.  WeC,  last  week,  be  was  absent  from  the 
office  five  days  with  a  bihous  attark.  Saturday, 
when  he  came  back,  there,  on  hi*  desk,  he  found  a 
postal  card.  Of  course,  all  the  gentlemen  just 
around  had  peeped  at  it,  for  they  were  nearly  cou- 
\^ked  with  laughter  when  Charley  walked  up  to  hie 
desk  and  took  up  the  card. 

"Uncle  bays  they  just  shouted  right  out  when  he 
laid  it  down  and  turned  to  look  at  them.  Ob,  with 
6ucb  a  comical  e:ipres£ion  he  read  out  : 

•DEiF-  Charley — Yonr  teeth  artj  sot  lost.  Jolm  found 
them  in  the  bath  tub  after  the  vater  v.as  let  oS.  The  stupid 
fellow  forgot  to  mention  it  till  just  now.  Hov'  sorry  v.  e  are 
that  you  had  to  be  kept  a  prisoner  so  long,  and  still  more 
a-egret  the  great  and  unnecessary  expense  you  had  to  incur. 

Yours,  A.B. 

"  Oh,  I  declare  that  was  too  bad.  His  absence  from 
the  ofSce  made  it  all  the  m'jre  funny.  It  must  have 
fc<«n  from  some  one  (^f  the  clerks." 
.  " Ivo,  Kittie.  Uncle  .says  Charley  thinks  it  either 
from  Will  Lawson  or  his  cousin  How  ard  Marcy.  So 
J'm  just  going  to  set  thot.e  j-oung  gents'  brains  to 
puzzling,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  send  Kov.-ard  a 
love  missive,  for  he  cares  for  bis  cousin  Annie  more 
than  everybody  else  in  the  w  orld. 

"  I  know  Annie'B  folki  are  awfully  opposed  to  her 
''fc.aving  him.,  only  just  beciuse  he  is  .poor.  ludeed  he 
is  a  splendid  fellow,  and  if  Mr.  Lawson  thought  there 
was  any  chance  of  his  e\eT  becomii-ig  rich  he  would 
like  him  well  enough,  I'm  sure.  Kitty  I  will  get  a 
pen.  JTow  how  will  this  do?''  Nelly  asked  a  few 
taoments  aftej-,  passin.ij  a  slip  of  j-'aper  to  her  friend, 
DD  which  was  written  : 

HowAUD  Mabcv,  Esq — VCe  have  been  daily  expecting  to 
hear  from  you  relative  to  the  funds  ia  our  hands.  We  have 
now  eighteen  thousand  poui.ds  uninvested.  Please  let  us 
know,  by  return  mail,  wh.it  disposition  to  mate  of  it. 

"  Oh,  Nellie,  if  I  was  not  fearful  it  might  raise  hopes 
in  the  poor  fellow  I  would  say  it  was  just  the  thing. 
Eut  dou't  you  think  it  would  be  a  pity  ' 

■■  Oh,  I  think  he  won't  be  likely  to  build  much  on  it. 
Now  I'll  write  a  little  verse  of  purer  septiment.  You 
^aay  send  either  you  choose." 

That  night  the  card  was  sent  to  Howard  'Marcy,  just 
Bbout  the  time  the  poor  fellow  was  sitting  in  his  room, 
bluer  than  ever  iu  his  life.  Mr.  Andrew's  manner  to- 
ward him  had  growa  very  cold  indeed  ;  he  scarcely 
ever  addressed  him  at  ail  now.  And  Howard  knew 
Ivell  enough  w  hy  it  was,  and  said  • 

"  Juit  because  I  cannot  help  loving  Annie  he  treats 
me  thus.  Who  could  hve  in  the  same  house  with  her 
?nd  not  love  her  ?  Dear  girl  !  Oh,  if  I  was  only  rich ! 
[f  I  can  only  get  over  the  coming  two  years,  with  God's 
blessing  I  do  not  fear  the  future.  - 1  know  I  can  make 
my  way.  But  what  a  struggle  it  vnll,  it  must  be  ! 
How  can  I  do  it  ?  Oh,  if  just  a  slight  streak  of 
■rc^d  foi-tune  would  come  to  me  now,  I  think  never 

-  aid  any  man  appreciate  it  so  ti-uly  as  I.    Well,  it  is 
■)  use  to  sit  up  io  this  warm  room,  groaning  over 

'  ist  is  inevitable.   I  will  go  down,  and  be  happy 

-  Lib  I  may." 

■■^.Vhat  is  it,  Annie,  that  is  troubling  you?"  he 
■- . -ed,  seating  hiiaseli  beside  her,  and  endeavouring  to 
.ke  her  hand. 

Annie  drew  it  quickly  away,  at  the  same  time  glaac- 
fiixiously  into  the  library  window,  whers  her 
.  h  ^i  was  writing. 

iioward  understood  the  meaning  of  her  glance  and 
.0  c:;use  of  her  sadness. 
•  '^Vill  you  conae  for  a  Ehort  walk,  Annie  I"  he 

Tocr  girl  !  6hs  could  oo  longer  disguise  he  sorrow. 
"Le  tjais  filled  her  eyes  as  she  whispered  ; 

'■  I  don't  dare.    I  wish  I  might — " 

Jlisei  ablo  enough,  be  went  back  to  his  room. 

"  it  is  cf  no  use  for  me  to  struggle  against  fate.  I 
T\     now  I  had  been  content  to  stay  at  home,  with  no 


higher  thoughts  than  working  the  farm.  Fo  doubt  I 
should  have  be?n  happier  far.  Poor  dear  mother  en- 
coura-^ed  me  on  to  this.  £he  thinks  I  shaU  succeed, 
and  '  make  a  famous  lawyer,'  she  writes.  Well,  well, 
for  her  s;ike,  I  will  struggle  on." 

Just  then  Howard  saw  Annie's  fither  going  down 
the  street.  Determined  to  have  some  understanding 
with  Annie,  he  hun'ied  downstairs  to  meet  her  in  the 
hall. 

"  I  was  just  com-ing  to  call  you,  Howard,"  she  said. 

"  And  I  was  coming  to  try  and  cast  the  .shadow  from 
your  brow,  Annie,''  Howard  answered,  holding  out  his 
band. 

She  placed  hers  in  it,  saying  : 
It  v  ould  be  too  cruel  to  give  you  no  explanation  of 
my  changed  manner,  Howard.  Papa— well,  you  know, 
pipa — thinks  ' 

Here  Annie  faltered  and  stopped,  her  face  crimsoning 
as  she  turned  it  away  to  bide  bar  confusion  and  tears. 

"  Yes,  darhng,  I  know.  Your  father  tbioks  I  love 
his  child,  and  does  Auaie  think  so,  too  '"  r-  , 

'■  I  know/  you  do,  Ho\v3rd,''  she  answered  low. 

"  You  darling  girl.  Now  I  shall  not  care  how  dark 
everything  looks,  for  with  Annie's  love  to  bless  and 
guide  me  I  shall  be  sure  to  succeed.  You  do  love  me, 
Annie  V 

'■'I cannot  help  it.  But  I  cannot  listen  to  you,  or 
*ell  vou  that  I  do  love  you,  because  papa  says  such 
dreadful  things  that  I  must  not  allow  you  to  love  me 

 that,  that  he  never,  never  would  hsten  for  an  instant 

to  such  a  thing  ;    he  would  just  as  soon  see  me 

dead  But  here  he  is  coming  back.     Oh,  I'm  so 

sorry,  and  so  glad  too  !  Mamma  loves  you.  Maybe 
all  will  come  right,  we  will  hope  and  pray.  ' 

"  God  bless  you,  darling!"  Howard  said,  as  she  hur- 
ried away. 

About  noon  next  day,  to  Annie  Lawson's  amaze- 
ment, when  her  father  came  home  to  lunch,  he  said  to 
Mrs.  Lawson 

'•  You  have  not  spoken  to  Howard  about  lea^dng  :" 

'•'  No,  not  yet.  I  hate  go  to  do  it,  I  wish  you  would 
reconsider  it,  '  Mrs.  Law  son  was  saying,  when  her  hus- 
band exclaimed 

'■  Reconsider  it.  I'm*  sure  I  don't  wish  the  young 
man  to  leave.  Can't  imagine  why  you.  should.  And 
now  I  think  of  it,  I  do  not  ^te  why  on  earth  you  fixed 
him  in  that  back  room.  The  front  chamber  in  the 
third  stor}'  is.  tir  pleasanter.  You  seem  to  forget,  wife, 
that  Howard  is  my  relative — xery  distant,  to  be  sure, 
but  near  enough  to  be  entitled  to  some  love  and  consi- 
d,eration.  I've  not  been  feeling  well  for  a  week  past, 
or  I  should  have  looked  more  to  his  comfort.  By  the 
by,  Annie,  I  think  you  treated  Howard  very  strangely 
this  morniug  At>  our  guest,  if  nothing  more,  you 
should  be  at  least  polite.'' 

Annie's  eyes  and  her  mother's  grew  larger  every 
niomeni.,  as  they  listened,  yet  scarcely  believing  their 
ears. 

"  What  are  jcu  staring  at  ''  I  would  like  to  know," 
Mr.  Lawson  snapped  out,  lookiug  loom  his  wife  to 
Annie.  "  I  do  suppose,  if  my  eyes  bad  not  been  opened 
at  last,  before  twenty-four  hours  you  would  have 
driven  my  cousin  ironi  the  house  1 ' 

All  the  time,  during  big  talking,  be  had  been  pulling 
over  the  papers,  in  first  one  pocket  and  then  another, 
until  the  contents  of  sis  were  emptied  on  the  table. 

"  Lost,  as  sure  as  fate,"  he  said. 

And  when  his  wife  and  daughter  staj-ted  up  to  help 
in  the  search,  inquiring  if  it  was  of  much  importance, 
Mr.  Lawson  answered  : 

No^ — only  a  business  notice.  I  suppose  another 
will  come." 

The  missing  article  was  the  veritable  card  sent  by 
little  Nellie  the  evening  before.  Meeting  the  letter- 
«arrier,  Mr.  Lawson  had  received,  with  bis  own  mail, 
the  card  directed  to  Howard.  Instead  of  sending  it 
immediatsly  to  him,  Mr.  Lawson  retained  it,  to  read  it 
ovei-  and  over  again,  and  speculate  upon  its  meaning. 

In  vain  the  search  ended. 
Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well.  If  he  had  received  it 
from  me,  he  would  have  thought  that  it  bad  some- 
thing to  do  with  my — ah;  well,  the  change  in  my  feel- 
ings. In  a  few  dnys  be  will  reeei'.-e  another  from  his 
agents,  and  iu  the  caeantirae  I  v,  ill  manage  to  let  it 
come  gradually." 

An  hour  after,  when  Mr.  Lawson  was  returning  to 
his  place  of  business,  he  met  Howard.  The  day  was 
very  hot,  and  the  poor  fallow  was  really  suffering 
dressed  in  his  heavy  winter  clothing. 

I  say,  Howard,"  called  Mr.  Lawson,  you  had 
better  follow  my  example,  and  chop  into  Smith's,  and 
1ft  him  put  you  into  a  cooler  suit.  I  ■\\as  iu  there  two 
hours  ago.  Hey  I  not  pveparctl  ju^,i  now  Oh,  that 
makes  no  diflerenc^    'Use  wy  Udme,  if  uecessiuy,  I 


•want  to  have  everybody  look  and  feel  as  cool  as  aciyself  • 
Go  right  now,  v/ill  you  V 

Howard  could  ecarcely  speak  his  thanks  for  asto- 
nishment. 

"  What  on  earth  has  come  over  him  ?  Well,  really, 
I  wasjust  wondering  how  I  should  manage  to  raise  a 
more  suitable  coat." 

To  Howard's  greater  astonishment  still,  when  he 
entired  Smith's,  that  little  man  came  forward  with 
more  than  usual  courtesy,  and  when  Howard  made 
known  his  want — "  Just  a  plain,  cheap  coat" — Smith 
laughed  quietly,  but  pulled  down  a  very  nice  and  de- 
sirable suit,  insisting  on  his  trying  the  coat  on.  And 
then  when  Howard  put  'his  hand  in  his  pocket,  oulj 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  his  pencil  and  memoran- 
dum book,  to  figure  a  little  on  it,  and  about  when  it 
was  probable  he  might  pay  for  it,  Mr,  Smith  said 
quickly  : 

"  Oh,  no  matter  about  the  pay  now— any  time,  sue 
months  hence,  at  your  pleajuie.  We  will  always  be 
glad  to  serve  you." 

What  has  comeover  everybody,  I'd  like  to  know?'' 
thought  Howard.  "  I  shah  begin  to  wonder,  like  th< 
old  woman,  '  if  this  be  really  I.'  " 

■\Vhen  Howard  passed  out  of  the  store,  Smith  drev 
from  bis  pocket  the  pencil  card,  murmuring  : 

It  is  lucky  for  me  that  Mr.  Lawson  dropped  this, 
I've  secured  a  very  desirable  customer.  But  wh; 
would  have  thought  it  ?  Well,  this  is  of  no  furthei 
account.    I  ll  destroy  it." 

And  so  saying,  Smith  proceeded  to  tear  in  smal 
pieces  the  card,  and  scatter  its  fragments  to  the  winds, 
But  its  work  was  done. 

Although  Howard,  the  first  day,  almost  doubted  bis 
own  identity,  he  soon  got  accustomed  to  the  wonder, 
ful  change. 

And  bow  it  really  came  about  Howard  could 
scarcely  understand  himself  ;  but  so  it  really  that  was, 
before  the  end  of  that  week  he  was  engaged  to  Annie, 
with  the  sanction  of  both  parents.  The  dear  girl 
thought  her  father  had  only  ccnae  to  his  better  senses, 
and  appreciated  Howard's  worth,  and  so  was  very 
happy  in  the  h.<ppy  change. 

There  was  something,  however,  to  mar  Howard's 
perfect  bhss.    How  was  he  to  get  Annie's  ring  ? 

He  had  written  to  his  mothei-  such  a  happy,  hope- 
ful letter,  immediately  after  winning  Annie's  promise 
to  be  his ;  for  bis  previous  letters  had  been  vei-y  despond- 
ing, and  "mother's  heart]mustbereheved,"  he  said.  She, 
dear,  thoughtful  woman,  began  to  think  her  darling 
ought  to  have  a  Httle  extra  money  just  then,  particu- 
larly as  the  commencement  was  near  at  hand.  He 
would  surely  need  a  new  suit  when  be  received  his 
diploma.  So  she  set  to  work  to  devise  means  to  secure 
what  she  thought  Howard  must  have,  the  result 
being  the  receipt  of  £100  i»  a  letter  from  mother,  id 
which  she  said  :— 

De.vr  .Johx— -1  have  been  thinking  you  must  need  more 
money  than  you  can  make  just  now.  So  I  sold  uncle  Harrj-  s 
gun.  The  money  you  need  more  than  any  thing  eliC.  So  don't 
wors-y  about  my  disposing  of  it. 

I  declare,"  said  Howard,  "  this  seems  hke  a  fairy'f 
doing  !    I  hardly  wish  for  a  thing  before  it  comes." 

So  on  Annie's  finger  was  the  prettiest  httle  pear 
ring,  and  Jlr.  Lawson  chuckled  to  himself  on  the  sue. 
cess  of  bis  wishes.  When,  a  few  days  after,  Smith  wai 
paid  for  tbelight  suit,  and  received  an  order  for  another^ 
be  congratulated  himself  on  his  good  luck-  Neithei 
be  nor  Mr.  Lawson  could  keep  their  secret,  each  whis- 
pered it  to  his  friend  ;  and  so  it  reached  the  cai 
of  a  ghrewd  and  well-known  legal  gentleman  who, 
immediately  after  Howard  graduated  and  won  the 
prize  for  the  best  essay,  astonished  him  by  coming  and 
oS'eriug  him  a  partnership.  Two  months  bud  oiilj 
passed  when  Howard  found  himself  just  where  he 
hoped  to  be  in  two  years.  And,  better  still,  an  old 
miser  uncle,  who  never  before  would  help  him,  whor, 
ha  heard  of  his  nephew's  success,  concluded  there  was 
"  something  in  the  boy,"  and  sent  him  a  nice  little 
present  in  the  shape  of  a  thousand  pound  note. 

A  few  days  ago  Nellie's  little  friend,  Ivittie,  came  in 
and  v/hispered,  '•  I  am  going  to  be  bridesmaid  for 
Annie  Lawson.  She  is  going  to  be  married."  -■^ni 
then  she  added,  laughing  merrily  : 

I  truly  believe,  this  mairiage  will  be  the  work  of 
my  postal  card.  I  know  only  a  few  days  before  Mr. 
Lawson  did  not  treat  Howard  with  common  politeness. 
Just  see  how  slight  a  thing  may  turn  the  current  of 
our  lives." 

"  We  should  be  very  cautious  then  how  we  drop 
these  pebbles  in  the  stream,  Nellie.  But  I  am  gUul  if 
our  little  piece  of  fun  has  done  such  good  work.  AiiA 
I  am  conlident  Howard  Marcy  is  worth  all  and  moi  o 
than  Mf.  Lawson  believes  he  is.  And  we  have  only 
m.-'-de  him  anticipate  what  the  future  is  sure  to  brino' " 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  IRISH  REBELLION^ 


By  the  Author  of  "Fortune's  Fool,"  &e. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ESCAPE  or  HAMILTOJT  BOWAN. 

Walkin"'  along  Sackville-street,  a  few  days  after  Ms 
iutcrview  with  Rowan,  Maurice  had  his  attention 
arrested  by  a  crowd  of  people  gathered  in  front  of  one 
of  the  numerous  whiskey-shops  in  that  locality.  Ij- 
a-as  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  there  were  few  persons 
ibout,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  composed  the 
aoisy  crowd,  and  who  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  some 
iort  of  street  brawl.  Out  of  mere  curiosity,  Maurice 
itopped  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  presently  he 
made  out  that  the  principal  actor  in  the  scene  was  a 
tall,  strapping  woman  of  middle  age,  who  was  energe- 
tically engaged  in  resisting  the  endeavours  of  two  men 
to  drag  her  along. 

"  Will  ye  let  me  alone,  ye  spalpeens,"  she  roared  in  a 
lustv  voice.  ''  What  am  I  doin'  to  ye  at  all,  at  all  ? 
Dra  thunder  and'turf,  but  it's  a  mighty  wicked  place, 
ihis  Dublin  is,  where  a  dacint,  payceable,  an'  wartious 
woman  like  mesel'  cmnot  walk  quietly  alon'  the 
Bthreets  widout  bein'  mulsted  be  a  pack  a  murtherin' 
uiackguards  like  ye." 

"Ai-rah!  what  are  ye  doin'  to  the  good  woman?'' 
said  a  man  in  the  crowd,  "  It  isn't  robbin'  her  ye  are, 
ye  "v'illians  :" 

"  Sorra  less,  avick,"  answered  the  woman,  "  I  wint 
Into  Phil  Brady's  here  to  have  a  litte  dhi-op  for  me 
:owld,  when  in  comes  these  two  blackguards  and 
takes  me  be  the  shkirt.  '  Shaughnessy,'  says  they, 
:ye  may  as  well  come  quietly  now  ;  it's  all  up.'  An 
not  one  o'  me  knows  the  manin'  of  it,  at  all,  at  all." 

"  Be  me  sowl,"  said  another,  "  but  I'm  thinkin'  it's 
Castle  min  they  are.  Spake  out,5ye  villian,"  he  said  to 
one  of  the  woman's  captors,  "  Spake  out  this  minit,  an 
tell  us  where  you're  takin'  the  dacint  woman  to,  or  be 
the  powers  we' el  tache  ye  a  lesson  that  ye'll  not  forgit 
this  side  o'  Christmas." 

"  I  warn  ye  all,"  said  the  man  in  reply,  "  not  to  in- 
kerf  ere.  This  is  no  woman  at  all,  but  a  notorious  rebel 
jamed  Shaughnessy,  and  he  is  in  our  lawful  custody. 
If  any  one  of  fyou  molest  us  you  will  do  so  at  youj. 
flwn  peril,  remember. ' 

"Ora  what  is  it  ye  say,  ye  villian  ?"  said  the  captive, 
juddeuly  becoming  violent.  "  Is  it  takin'  away  me 
sharacter  j'e'd  be.  Be  the  sowl  o'  Saint  Pathrick  i'd 
^ache  ye  better  manner.?,"  and  with  this  she  hit  the  un- 
lucky officer  a  ringing  blow  across  the  bridge  of  the 
■  aose, 

"Oh,  thin,  be""  gorrah,  that  was  a  nate  tip,"  said  a 
member  of  the  admiring  crowd.  "  It's  bether  fur  ye 
to  let  the  good  woman  go  after  that  taste  o'  her  qua- 
Uty." 

But  the  officers  persisted  in  retaining  their  hold  of 
the  seeming  woman  ;  and  Maurice,  who  shrewdly  sus- 
pected, from  what  he  had  heard,  that  the  ragged 
Bhawl,  dirty  bonnet,  and  torn  dress,  really  covered  the 
body  of  his  old  friend  Shaughnessy,  ijow  thought  it 
best  to  interfere. 

"  Officers,"  said  he,  walking  across  the  road,  "  what 
is  it  you  charge  this  woman  with  ?" 

"  I  don't  see  that  it's  part  of  our  duty  to  tell  the 
tikes  of  you,"  replied  the  surly  fellow.  "But  as  we 
n-ill  want  you  to  help  us  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that 
Viis  is  a  man  in  disguise,  and  that  we  charge  him  on  a 
warrant  with  treason." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,"  said  Maurice.  "There  must  be 
some  mistake  here.    I  know  the  woman  well  enough. 


She  hves  in  Thomas-street,  and  is  a  decent,  orderly 
person.  She  is  no  more  disguised  than  you  are,  my 
friend." 

"  But  our  warrant  describes  the  man  we  want  in 
every  particular,  and  this  woman  has  all  his  marks,  be- 
sides being  of  the  same  height  and  having  the  same 
colour  of  hair.  " 

"  That  is  as  it  may  be,"  said  Maurice.  "  But  I  am 
certain  nevertheless  that  you  have  fallen  into  a  mis- 
take. I  will  vouch  for  this  woman's  honesty,  and  if 
needs  be  I  will  accompany  you  in  order  to  prove  that 
she  is  not  what  you  say." 

'"The  gentleman  is  right,"  shouted  two  or  three 
voices.  '■  Don't  we  all  know  the  honest  woman  ?  an' 
fais  if  her  husband  Billy  Flaherty  was  to  the  fore,  it 
isn't  iH-thratiu'  her  ye'd  be,  ye  villians  1" 

"  We  will  release  our  prisoner,  sir,"  said  the  officer^ 
to  Maurice,  "  if  you  will  give  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress as  a  guarantee  of  what  you  say." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  my  good  fellows,  certainly  ;  I  ap- 
prove of  your  caution  ;"  and,  taking  out  his  pocket- 
book,  he  tore  oS  a  leaf  and  wrote  upon  it  the  name  of 
a  young  barrister  who  was  known  as  a  fierce  and  un* 
flinching  Orangeman. 

There,"  he  said,  handing  the  leaf  to  the  officers, 
"  I  think  that  will  satisfy  you.  And  here  is  a  crown 
piece  for  you,  my  men,  to  drink  the  health  of  his  Ma- 
jesty and  confusion  to  the  Pope."  j 

"  Long  life  to  your  honour,"  said  they,  "  shure  we 
didn't  know  you  were  Mr.  Keogh,  or  we'd  have  taken 
your  word  at  once." 

"  You  only  did  your  duty,"  said  Maurice,  "  And  I 
cannot  blame  you.  Now,  be  off,  or  the  crowd  may  get 
exasperated.''  '  j 

Taking  this  advice,  the  officers  shambled  off  as 
quickly  as  possible.  "When  they  were  out  of  sight,  the 
woman  approached  Maurice. 

"God  bless  you  I"  she  said  in  a  low  whisper ;  "shure 
I  didn't  know  what  to  do  at  all,  at  all,  whin  you  came 
up,  and  the  boys  hadn't  spirit  enough  to  help  me.  I 
was  afeer'd  ye  wouldn't  know  me,  and  pass  by  widout 
interfarin'.'' 

"  All  right,  my  good  friend,"  said  Maurice,  "  I  want 
to  speak  to  you,  but  it  would  be  suspicious  if  I  re- 
mained with  you  here  in  yom-  present  dress.  Couldn't 
you  change  your  clothes  somewhere  ?  Here  are  two 
guineas,  and  you  can  send  round  to  some  of  the  shops 
for  a  proper  suit.  You  can  get  a  wig  or  something  of 
that  sort  to  disguise  your  features." 

"  Thank  you,  Maurice,  and  heaven  bless  you,"  said 
Shaughnessy.  "Since  that  aft'air  at  Bully  Knox's 
I've  been  hunted  about  the  counthry  like  a  hare,  and 
I  have  not  tasted  bit  or  sup  since  ycstherday 
mornin'." 

"  Well,  well,  my  poor  friend,  I'm  sorry  for  you  in- 
deed. Meet  me  opposite  the  Rotundo  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hoiir  and  we'll  talk  matters  over." 

With  this  Maurice  turned  away  and  sauntered 
slowly  towards  the  Rotundo.  It  was  quite  dark  now 
and  there  were  few  people  abroad,  so  that  he  had  the 
whole  of  the  pavement  to  himself  ;  but  as  he  neared 
Rutland-square  a  man  who  was  hurriedly  coming  from 
an  opposite  direction  ran  full  against  him.  Maurice 
stepped  aside,  and  the  man  turned  round  and  begged 
his  pardon.  There  was  something  in  the  voice  which 
sounded  famihar  to  our  hero,  and  led  him  to  examine 
the  figure  before  him  more  closely. 

The  man  was  attired  in  a  coarse  huge  surtout,  and 
had  his  hat  drawn  over  his  brow  ;  but  nevertheless 
Maurice  at  once  recognised  the  noble  form  and  coun- 
tenance of  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan. 

'•  God  bless  me  1"  said  our  hero,  in  a  whisper.  "  Is 
it  you,  Mr.  Rowan  ?  ' 

"  Hush  !  speak  gently,"  said  the  other. 
•*'But  how,  ia  the  name  of  all  that's  wonderful, 


have  you  got  here  ?"  asked  Maurice.    "  I  thought  y<m 
were  safe  under  lock  and  key  in  Newgate." 

"  Never  mind  that  now,''  returned  Rowan  ;  "  her^ 
take  my  arm,  and  do  not  seem  agitated.  Be  cool  il 
you  can,  for  I  am  so  well  known  in  Dublin,  that  it. 
any  one  remarks  \is  I  shall  certainly  be  recognised." 

Maurice  complied  with  his  friend's  request,  and  tO' 
gether  they  lounged  on  in  a  carele.ss,  idle  fashion. 

"  You  see,"  said  Rowan,  in  a  cautious  undertone, 
"  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  go  to  my  own  houee ' 
this  afternoon  to  sign  a  deed  whioh  would  have  been 
valueless  had  it  been  executed  in  prison.    So  I  used.! 
certain  means  which  induced  the  under-gaoler  to  gra- 
tify me  in  this  rci-pect,  and  he  accompanied  me  home 
for  an  hour.    The  thing  was  all  arranged  beforehand 
and  when  I  went  into  one  of  the  apartments  at  the 
back  of  the   house  to  take  leave  of  my  wife  and 
children,  I  found  a  rope  ready  by  which  I  let  myself 
down  from  the  window  into  the  yard.    My  horse  was 
ready  eajdled  in  the  "stable,  and  so  while  the  gaoler 
was  waiting  to  conduct  me  back  to  prison  I  wa» 
dashing  along  the  streets  of  Dublin  at  a  steeplechase 
pace." 

"  And  I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  your  escape,", 
said  Maurice,  "  for  my  heart  was  trembling  on  your 
account  after  the  revelations  which  have  been  mada 
by  the  informer,  Cockayne.  But  what  are  your 
plans,  my  dear  friend  ?  tell  me  if  I  can  assist  you  io 
a  ught  ? 

"  My  present  plan  is  to  get  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
into  France  as  quickly  a.s  possible;  but  that  I  fear 
will  be  a  difficult  task.  It  will  be  out  of  the  question 
to  go  to  any  of  the  ports,  for  these  wQl  be  all  watched  . 
closely,  and  so  I  shall  have  to  rely  on  a  fishing  smack, 
if  one  is  to  be  found." 

In  a  short  time  the  pair  were  joined  by  Mat  Dow. 
ling,  who  had  arranged  to  meet  Rowan  at  this  spot. 
He  was  rather  startled  to  see  Rowan  linked  arm  in  arm 
with  Maurice,  but  on  ascertaining  who  it  was  he  shool^, 
hands  with  our  hero. 

"  By  jove,  Dowling,"  said  Rowan,  "I  thought  yoa 
would  never  come.  While  I  was  walking  along  in 
front  of  the  Rotundo,  before  meeting  with  Gerald 
here,  a  man  passed,  me  by,  and  I  saw  him  lose  a 
fortune." 

"  How  was  that  ?"  a.?ked  DowKng. 
Why  he  was  the  officer  of  the  day,  with  his  orderlj 
at  his  heels,  and  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  them  re-[ 
cognised  me,  although  one  of  these  rascally  watchmen,^ 
with  his  lantern,  passed  by  just  at  that  moment,  and 
the  hght  fell  on  my  face. 

"  It  s  lucky  for  you  that  the  officer  is  a  new  impor-  ■ 
tion,  or  he  would  have  identified  you  to  a  certainty.  I 
have  prepared  a  plan  for  you,  Rowan,  which  I  thin^ 
will  suit  you." 

"■  Well^  out  with  it,  my  friend.  I  depend  on  you 
entirely  to  tell  the  truth  ;  I'm  not  much  of  a  hand  at 
this  sort  of  work." 

Ht  "  You  know  the  Sweetmans,  at  Sutton,  near  BaU 
doyle  •'' 

"  Yes,"  said  Rowan.  "  Sweetman's  a  true-hearted 
fellow,  and  if  he  can  help  me  I  am  sure  he  wLU  do  it 
willingly." 

"  SmuggUug  is  in  high  repute  about  there,"  sai^ 
Dowling,  "  and  Sweetman,  if  he  pleases,  can  get  you^ 
boat  to  put  out  fi-om  the  bay  above  Howth.  They're 
bold  fellows,  these  smugglers  are,  and  I'll  be  sworn 
you  will  be  safe  in  their  hands. " 

'■  Well,  well,"'  said  Rowan,  in  a  weary  manner,  "  the 
plan  is  as  good  as  another.  Iwant  to  ask  you,  DowUng, 
what  my  position  wiU  be  in  consequence  of  my  escape, 
and  what  action  the  Government  will  take  against 
me  ?" 

One  thing  must  result,"  answered  Dowling.  "  You 
must  be  outlawed,  without  doubt." 

"  And  what  does  that  involve.  Mat  ?"  asked 
Rowan. 

"  The  forfeiture  of  the  estates  and  of  all  civil  rights," 
answered  Dowling. 

'■  Then,  by  Heaven,  I  will  go  no  further,"'  said 
Rowan,  determinedly.     "  I  will  retrace  my  steps  and 
,   give  myseU  up  to  the  authorities,   I  have  no  right  to- 
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rob  mj  poor  family  of  what  property  there  is,  and  it 
if  better  that  1  should  dio  on  the  sc.iftbld  than  that 
my  wife  and  children  should  live  in  poverty  and 
v.-retchelness." 

■  Tush,  tush,  man,"  replied  Dowling  ;  "  what  will 
it  avail  you  to  siirreiv.ler  yourself  '  Cockayne's 
evidence  will  hang  you  for  certain,  and,  if  you  are  con- 
victed of  high  treason  and  suffer  death,  your  estate  is 
irrevccibly  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  But,  if  you  escape 
and  merely  lie  under  a  writ  of  outlawry,  the  reversion 
may  be  secured  to  your  heirs.  It  would  be  sheer  folly 
for  you  to  give  yourself  up  nov.-,  and  I,  for  one,  am  de- 
termined to  prevent  you  driving  a  nail  in  your  own 
cofiEu."' 

Rowan  was  irresohite  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then, 
taking  Dowling  s  hand  in  his  own,  he  thanked  him 
warmly,  and  promised  to  follow  his  advice. 

"  I  am  son-y  I  cannot  accompany  you  to  Sweet- 
man'c-,"  said  ^Dowling.  '•  As  I  am  known  to  be  your 
friend,  my  sudden  disappearance  would  arouse  the  .sus- 
picion of  the  authorities.  And  yet  ycu  ought  to  have 
eome  help."' 

Oh,  there  need  be  no  diEBculty  there,"  said  Maurice. 
"  If  ?>Ir.  K'jwan  will  permit  me,  I  shall  be  glad  to  go 
with  him  to  Baldoyle.  ' 

"  Thank  j'ou,  Gerald,  my  friend,"  said  Rowan  ;  "  I 
do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  drag  you  into  danger,  and 
yet  I  cann'-zt  reject  your  friendly  ofFcr." 

Don-ling  shook  hands  with  his  two  friends,  and  re- 
turned to  the  city.  His  suggestion  that  horses  should 
be  procured  was  rejected  by  Jlo-.van,  who  decided  to 
travel  on  foot  across  the  country  in  preference  to  keep- 
ing on  the  high  road. 

"  NoAv,"  said  Maurice,  when  they  had  reached  the 
open  co\intry,  ■'  we  had  better  be  quick,  for  a  bHsk 
toarch  will  be  made  before  morning,  you  may  be 
sure. ' 

'•  I  care  n-'t."  said  Rowan.  "  I  cannot  tear  myself 
away  from  Dublin  without  regret.  At  any  rate,  let 
me  feast  my  eyes  on  it,  for  it  may  be  the  last  time  I 
e'^all  see  it," 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  FUGITIVE  ISOUXD  FOR  FRiXCE. 

Great  news  in  Dublin  next  morning  ;  Hamilton 
Rowan  had  escaped  from  Newgate  ;  the  city  was  full 
of  the  tidings,  and  people  spoke  of  nothing  else.  It 
ran  like  wildfire  from  street  to  street,  and  earnest 
friends  of  the  fugitive  grasped  hands  in  silent  congra- 
tulation. Rowan  was  universall)-  loved  by  the  people, 
and  his  imprif-.onmeut  had  been  a  source  of  grief  to  all. 

'■'  Escape  of  Hamilton  Rowan  !"  bellowed  forth  the 
newsman,  hawking  his  load  of  dirt.y-lookmg  sheets  ; 
"  Full,  thrue,  and  parti'kl'r  account  of  the  wonderful 
thrunsaction,  wid  all  tlie  latest  information."  A  rich 
harvest  w.ls  reaped  hj  the  biothren  of  the  pre?s  from 
;hc  adair,  the  most  extravagant  statements  were  pub- 
lished concerning  the  mode  and  method  of  the  pri- 
soner's escape,  ;md  dreadful  rumours  of  French  fleets 
and  internal  eruptions  were  ]>laced  side  by  side. 

Crowds  gathei-ed  in  the  wake  of  the  shouting  news- 
man as  he  ji regressed  from  street  to  street.  They 
could  not  pur£ha,'!e  the  sheets,  but  there  was  a  fascina- 
tion for  them  in  the  words  of  the  placard,  and  they 
heard  them  repeated  tinje  after  time  with  increased  in- 
terest. 

'•  Avrah,  and  how  did  it  all  happen,  then,  and  how 
did  tha  darlin'  get  away  ;  '  said  a  ragged,  dirty  shoe- 
ni.'.ker  with  his  awl  and  lust  in  his  hands,  as  hegi>asped 
at  the  coat  tails  of  the  newsman. 

'"  Fail:  thin  that's  more  than  I  can  tell  ye,"  answered 
the  newsman,  "  My  eyesight  is  bad  and  I  can't  read  the 
print,  but  buy  it  for  yerself,  avick." 

"  Don't  be  tantalisin'  us,  aoushla,"  said  the  shoe- 
maker ;  "  ,Shure  ye  covild  tell  us  how  he  got  out  at  any 
rate."  . 

"The  jailor  says  it  was  through  the  keyhole,  an'  the 
unrlliijr-jailer  says  it  was  up  the  chimbly,"  answered 
tlic  newsman.  "  They're  having  a  council  o'  war  at 
the  (.'asile  this  moining,  an'  the  saying  is  that  they're 
g.Jti'  to  hang  every  mother's  sowl  of  the  Newgate  men 
111!  leltin'  him  out." 

"  More  o'  that  same  to  them,"  shrieked  another  : 
■■  .^i';■,y  they  murther  and  kill  one  another,  the  black- 
li waited   rapscallions!    The  curse  of  Crumwell  on 

•  Kc  off  wid  ye,"  said  the  newsman;  '•  be  off  wid  ye 
n  w.  \  c  reb'illy  bl.iekgiiard.    Shure  it's  talkin'  thrascn 

.:re,  ye  villin, 'iu' mo  listhenin'  to  ye.  Get  out  o' 
\':it.  and  let  the  dacint  people  that  'ill  buy  come  in." 

.Miisha,  an'  isn't  it  hard  now  that  we  oan't  hear  all 
the  ucw.s  ? '  said  the  shoemaker,   "  Isn't  there  a  dirty 


damaged  one  among  thim  that  ye'd  part  wid  chape  ?" 
he  continued,  appealing  to  the  newsman. 

"  Or  wouldn't  ye  thrust  us  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing?" said  another  fellow,  whose  personal  appearance 
and  ragged  attire  would  inspire  no  sane  tradesman 
with  confidence.  "  Shure  maybe  we'd  all  be  rich  bays 
before  thin,  for  who  knows  but  we  may  get  the  thou- 
sand pound  reward  fur  bethrayin'  Hamilton  Rowan." 

"  Troth  thin  if  ye  did,  ye  wouldn't  live  long  to  in- 
joy  it,  iiiabouchal,''  answered  another  in  a  significant 
tone.  "The  blackguard  that 'id  sell  Hamilton  for  all 
the  goold  at  the  Ca.stle  'id  be  torn  to  pieces  in  the 
sthreets." 

'•  An'  sorra  skhure  to  him,"  said  the  shoemaker. 
"Shure  it's  the  likes  o'  thim  informin'  villians  that's 
nnnin'  the  couuthry  an'  murtherin'  our  bould  boys. 
There's  that  Englishman,  Cockayne,  the  thunderin' 
scoundrel  ;  oh,  millc  murther,  but  I'd  like  to  lay  my 
hands  on  him."' 

"  Be  jabers,  yo'll  ruin  me,  ye  pack  of  ingrateful 
omadhatins,"  cried  the  poor  newsman  ;  '•  j'e're  takin' 
the  bread  out  o'  me  mouth,  ye  rebels,  fvir  sorra  dacint 
man  can  come  near  me.  Full,  thrue,  an'  partiklar  ac- 
count of  Hamilton  Rowan's  escape  from  Newgate," 
he  again  bawled,  "wid  all  the  latest  information.  Buy, 
buy,  buy.'' 

In  a  short  time  the  shoemaker,  having  chatted  with 
a  number  of  liis  neighbours,  purchased   one   of  the: 
prints,  and  away  the  crowd  went  to  learn  thewonder- 
ft.ll  news  detailed. 

All  the  blank  walls  in  Dublin  were  covered  with 
copies  of  the  Government  proclamation,  issued  that 
morning,  and  printed  in  flaming  type.  In  it  the  pri- 
.soner's  escape  was  stated,  and  a  thousand  pounds  was 
offered  for  his  apprehension.  Five  hundreds  pounds 
was  als(5  oiTered  by  the  Newgate  authorities,  and  -a  fur- 
ther reward  of  five  hundred  pounds  was  promir.j°d  by 
the  Orangemen  of  Dulilin.  Towards  dark  not/one  of 
the.se  obnoxious  placards  was  visible  ;  they  had  been 
torn  down  by  the  people  under  the  very  eye/s  of  the 
police,  who  dared  not  interfere. 

It  will  now  be  nect-sary  to  retrace  our  stf/ps  and  to 
accompany  Maurice  Donellan  and  Archibald  Hamilton 
Kowan  in  their  journey  to  Baldoyle. 

The  distance  was  not  very  great,  and  before  mid- 
night the  two  found  themselves  in  front  of  Mr.  Sweet- 
man's  house. 

"  Of  course  they  have  all  heard  of  myimprisonment," 
said  Rowan,  as  they  neared  the  room  (ioor,  and  their 
fpi-vants  will  know  me  if  they  see  me  ;"  forlhaveoften 
been  here  before." 

"  Then  do  you  conoeal  yourself  in  the  shrubbery.and 
I  will  see  Mr.  S-fl»eetmsn,"  said  Maurice.  "  I  can  invent 
some  story  to  a'Ceoijnt  for  his  coming  out  with  me,  and 
then  ho  can  see  you  here. 

The  hou.^e  wtis  in  darkness  and  the  inmates  had 
e-dd'.'ntly  all  retired  to  rest,  bi.t  Maurice's  loud 
knocking  soon  brought  one  of  the  servants  to  the  door. 

"Who  is  there,  and  what  do  you  want  .'"  asked  the 
man  frura  inside. 

"  My  name  iu  Flynn,"  said  SMaurice  ;  "  I  am  a  Dub- 
lin doctor,  and  I  come  to  see  your  master  on  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.  Open  the  doorquickly,  for  my  busi- 
ness will  not  wait." 

The  man  inside  opened  the  door,  and  Maurice 
stepped  into  the  hall. 

After  waiting  a  short  time  Mr.  Sweetman  made  his 
appearance.  He  was  a  stranger  to  Mariice,  who  at 
once  apologised  for  disturbing  the  family.  The  ser- 
vant remained  in  the  room  with  the  light,  and  Maurice 
could  not  therefpre  declare  his  business  at  once. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  rude,  Mr.  Sweet- 
man,"  he  said,  said  "  and  my  visit  is  certainly  un- 
seasonable. The  truth  is,  sir,  that  you  are  required 
I  at  once  on  a  matter  of  the  gjeatest  importance  in  Dub- 
lin, and  I  shall  wait  to  bear  you  corrjpany."  Here 
Maurice  approached  nearer  to  Mr.  Sweetman  and 
whi.spered,  in  a  voice  that  was  inaubible  to  the  ser- 
vant, "  your  friend  Rowan  has  escaped  frijii  Newgate  ; 
he  is  waiting  outside  to  see  you  ;  do  not  be  alarmed, 
but  tell  the  servant  you  are  going  with  me  to  Dublin." 

^Ir.  Sweetman  was  for  a  moment  puzzled  by  this 
strange  communication,  but  on  recovering  his  self- 
pocsession  he  at  once  carried  out  Maurice's  instruc- 
tions. 

He  warmly  greeted  his  friend  Mr.  Rowan,  and 
pressed  him  to  enter  the  house.  But  Rowan  feared 
that  his  doing  so  v/ould  compromise  tht>  kindhearted 
Sweetman,  and  so  he  refused.  "I  want  you,"  said  he, 
"to  get  me  a  stout  fishing  smack,  and  two  or  three 
hone.st  fellows  to  take  me  to  France  ;  it  is  a  dangerous 
service,  I  know,  but  it  may  be  the  last  I  shall  ever  re- 
quire at  your  hands." 

"Oh  !  '  said  Sweetman,  "you  shall  have  mv  hclD 


willingly.- 1  have  the  very  thing  you  recjuire  myself  : 
a  light  pleasure  boat,  built  specially  for  swift  sailing, 
and  I  warrant  I  can  easily  find  a  crew.  There  is  no 
time  to  be  lost,  so  do  you  two  gentlemen  walk  onwards 
towards  the  bay — you  know  where  my  boat  is,  Mr. 
Rowan — and  I'll  overtake  you." 

"  Thank  you,  my  kind  friend,  tliank  you,"  replied 
Rowan.  Come,  Gerald,  the  night  is  a  fine  one,  andi 
I  snail  have  a  pleasant  sail  on  the  waters."  ' 

"  It  win  be  a  splendid  sail,  indeed,"  said  Maurice, 
"  and  I  am  tempted  to  ask  you  to  permit  me  to  ac- 
company you.  You  can  put  me  in  at  Wrexford,  ancj 
I  shall  easily  get  back  to  Dublin  from  Herma." 

"  Just  as  you  please,  then,"  replied  Rowan,  "  % 
shall  be  glad  of  your  company." 

Mr.  Sweetman,  true  to  his  promise,  soon  overtook 
them,,  acci^panied  by  two  fishermen,  attired  in  huge 
sou'  westers  and  rough  greatcoats. 

■■  This  is  the  gentleman  whom  you  are  to  have  as  a 
pasfienger,"  said  Mr.  Sweetman,  pointing  to  Rowan  ; 
"  lie's  a  friend  of  mine,  and  wants  to  cover  tha 
journey  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,'as  a  gj-eat  deaV 
depends  on  his  reaching  France  in  time  to  do  som^ 
i  mportant  business.  Treat  him  with  all  courtesy  fot 
my  sake,  and  I  shall  not  forget  you." 

"  God  bless  your  honour,"  answered  the  oldest  o| 
the  two.  "  Shure  it's  kind  an'  good  ye  always  hav6( 
bfen  to  us,  Gcd  reward  ye.  An'  why  wouldn't  wa 
thrate  the  .strange  gintleman  daciutly  ?  Shure  it'j 
only  his  rights.'' 

Rowan  and  Maurice  stepped  on  board,  Mr.  Sweets 
man  bade  them  good-bye,  and  they  set  off.  The  wind 
was  in  their  favour  for  a  time,  and  they  soon  reached 
Wresford,  where  Maurice  landed.  * 

But  as  ill-luck  wovild  have  it,  a  strong  breeze  sprang' 
up  in  a  cont^Try  direction,  and  the  boat  was,  despite 
all  the  efforts  of  the  fishermen,  driven  back  into  tha. 
headhin'i  of  the  bay  below  the  hill  of  Howth.  They 
^^^■e  ot>liged  to  anchor  here,  and  poor  Rowan  spent 
several  hours  in  a  ferment  of  anxiety.  As  the  early 
of  morning  broke,  however,  they  again  set  sail 
in  a  southerly  direction,  and  this  time  the  gallant  Uttla 
craft  flew  swiftly  over  the  rippling  water.  A  revenua 
schooner  crossed  their  course  when^fairly  out  of  the  bay, 
and  one  of  the  officers  in  passing  flung  a  bundle  of 
papers  into  the  boat.  Rowan  was  horrified  to  see  as 
the  bundl-^  wa«  ^opened  that  it  contained  copies  of  the 
proclamations  for  his  own  arrest.  The  papers  were 
handed  to  hiui  by  the  civil  fishermen,  and  he  read 
with  a  face  which  displayed  none  of  the  concern  which 
he  felt  the  particulars  of  his  own  e.scape,  and  a  very 
minute  description  of  his  own  person.  He  flung  the 
package  away,  a,nd  gazed  with  anj  appearance  of  forced 
interest  at  the  magnificent  view  before  him.  The  vast 
hill  of  Howth  rose  high  above  the  waters  like  a 
mighty  giant  ;  the  Wicklow  mountains  were  dis- 
cernible in  the  distance,  and  the  splendid  bay  of 
Dublin,  with  the  metropolis  beyond,  was  not  yet  los< 
to  view. 

The  two  sailors,  who,  by  the  way,  were  brothers/ 
and  named  Sheridan — noticed  the  perturbation  oi, 
their  passenger.  He  had  been  at  great  care  to  dis< 
guise  himself,  but  nevertheless,  as  they  road  the  pro< 
clamation,  they  at  once  identified  him.  It  was  im- 
possible to  do  othei  '.vise  with  even  the  moit  con- 
torted description,  for  there  was  not  another  man 
in  Ireland  of  his  height  and  build.  The  men  cafet 
side  glances  at  their  passenger,  and  then  again  referi-ed 
to  the  ^proclamation.  Rowan  taw  that  they  had 
recognised  him,  but  he  turned  to  them  with  an  un- 
daunted front. 

"  Boys,"  said  he,  in  a  cool,  steady  voice,  "'  are  yon 
Irishmen,  may  I  ask  ?" 

"  We  are,  sir,"  answered  they. 

"  I  put  the  question  to  you,"  continued  Rowan, 
"  because  it  is  one  of  the  boasts  of  an  Irishman  that 
he  never  sells  a  countryman  or  deserts  him  in  his  dis- 
tress. I  see  that  you  suspfect  who  I  am,  and  you  are 
quite  right  in  your  suspicion.  I  am  Archibald  H  amil- 
ton  Rowan." 

"  Long  life  to  ye,"  said  the  two  brother.?,  in  a 
breath. 

"■  If  you  like  you  can  make  tv^o  thousand  pounds 
out  of  me,"  continued  Rowan  ;  "  you  have  nothing  tk) 
do  but  to  cari-y  me  to  some  magistrate  or  military  sta- 
tion. There  it  is  ;  all  down  iu  the  proclamation. 
Which  do  you  say,  boys  ?" 

"To  Ould  Nick  wid  the  proclamation  and  the  two 
thou-sand  pounds,  too  !"  cried  the  broth;  is  ;  and  the 
packet  of  papers  was  flung  into  the  sea.  "  Arrah, 
what  'id  ye  be  takin'  us  fur,  ye'r  honour  ?  W'e'rs 
poor  boys,  God  knows,  but  we'll  lay  down  our  lives  for 
ye.'' 

A  couple  of  days  afterwards  the  Sheridaas  landed 
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thsjr  passenger  under  tto  balterles  of  SLl'aul  de 
X.e<3n,  and  Hamiltcn  Rowan  was  safe  beyond  tte  reach 
cf  Eoglish  kw. 

CHAPTER  XVn. 
lADT  &kck;a>'s  "assembly.'' 

Society  in  Dublin  in  the  days  we  write  of  was  as 
|ay  and  brilliant  as  if  the  countiy  was  in  the  highest 
Segree  of  prosperity  aud  peace.  It  vied  with  the  aris- 
ocracy  of  the  English  metropolis  in  the  splendour  and 
Tsa^Dificence  of  its  viceregal  jeeeptions  and  cnter- 
tiinments,  its  balls  and  its  routs.  No  evidenc*  of  the 
'bidden  volcano  of  conspiracy  was  visible  on  th*  surface, 
Utboiigb  the  most  volatile  and  light-headed  of  the 
uleasure  spekers  in  their  serious  moments  spote  in 
j^hiBpers  of  the  crisis  that  was  impending.  The  Liord 
Lieutenant,  the  Karl  of  Westmoreland,  led  Jtbe  van, 
md  won  many  real  adherents  by  the  princely  grandeur 
sf  hie*  hospitality,  and  eusuared  many  irresolute  Irish 
lentleimen  by  his  profuse  promises  and  professions. 
Be  was  a  courtly,  well-bred  gentleman,  and  was  very 
aopular  amongst  the  higher  classes,  but  with  the  iu- 
jependent  members  of  Parliament  and  the  barristers 
ae  was  in  bad  repute,  for  his  crafty  tactics  were  no- 
;orious.  Major  Hobart  (afterwards  Lord  Bucking- 
laojfchire),  the  Chief  Secretary,  did  much  towards 
sustaining  the  reputation  of  Lord  Westmoreland's 
Gc-ernment  amongst  the  wealthy  classes  in  the  eity. 
The  tradesmen  were  his  partisans  to  a  man,  for  he 
w-as  lavish  in  his  expenditure,  and  every  penny  voted 
ty  parliament  for  the  support  of  the  Viceregal  estab- 
liihment  was  expended  upon  it.^ 

Our  hero,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  friend 
Howley,  who  was  a  man  about  town  (or,  as  the  phrase 
went  ithen,  a  dandy  macaroni,)  and  knew  everjxme 
worth  knowing,  often  found  himself  invited  to  these 
gyaiid  assemblages,  where  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the 
Cactrcpolis  congregated.  He  had  little  lieai-t  fo!'  this 
kiad  of  amusement,  for  he  was  thoi-oughly  wrapt  up 
In  the  tecret  work  going  forward  ;  but,  out  of  defer- 
ence to  his  friend,  he  often  attended  nevertheless. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  escape  of  Rowan,  while  Mau- 
rice was  one  morning  sitting  iu  his  chamber,  Howley 
entered  with  a  countenance  full  of  bustle  and  impoi't- 
ance. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Gerald,"  he  said.  *'  You  were 
cf  J  surety  born  under  a  lucj^j' planet,  my  friend." 

■■  What,  has  the  Lord  Lieutenant  appointed  me 
sub-additional  comptroller  of  the  Viceregal  household? 
cr  has  some  aailitly  Dublin  citizen  taken  a  fancy  to 
fcie.  and  made  me  his  heir  2"  asked  Maurice  laugh- 
tagly. 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  happened," 
tBEwered  Howley  ;  "but  something  better  than  either. 
Come  now,  guess  it  if  you  can,  you  lucky  wag." 

■'Well,  then,"  said  Maurice,  "old  Newenham  (the 
editor  of  a  paper  to  which  Maurice  contributed)  has 
consented  to  pay  me  my  last  six  months'  salary  ;  has 
he  ?    By  Jove,  I  hardly  expected  it." 

"  As  wide  of  the  mark  as  before,"  returned  Howley. 
"  What  !  Newenham  pay  his  hacks  before  they've  sued 
ijim  ?  Not  he  indeed.  But  a  wonderful  thing  has  hap- 
pened Gerald.  I've  got  you  an  invitation  to  Lady 
Grogan's  assembly." 

'•'  Pshaw  !  is  that  all  ?"  said  Maurice,  with  undis- 
guised contempt.  "  What  do  I  care  about  Lady  Gro- 
jajs's  assembly,  or  about  her  invitations  C 

''Oh,  but  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Howiey,  "  upon  my 
word  this  is  really  too  bad  after  the  battle  I  have  had 
en  yoor  behalf.  *  You  shan't  have  it,'  said  Lady  Ara- 
mente.  '  But  I  must,'  said  I.  '  But  you  shan't,'  said 
ghe  ;  and  here  you  are,  after  all  this  trouble,  coolly 
telling  me  that  you  don't  care  a  pin  about  Lady  Gro- 
■gan  or  Lady  Grogan's  assembly." 

Well,  well,  Fred,"  said  Maurice  ;  I  beg  your 
garden  :  I  was  rather  hasty,  I  admit ;  but  then  my 
Saiad  was  occupied  with  other  m|Jter3  as  you  entered. 
JLad  when  is  this  grand  assembly  to  take  place,  may  I 
isk  «" 

"  To-morrow  night,"  replied  Howlsy  :  "'  all  the  ce- 
lebrities of  the  city  will  be  there — Grattan,  Cuwan, 
I'olsr,  Clonme'l,  Clare,  Poneonhy,  Butler,  Hobart,  and 
E.  host  of  otherii  are  invited.  Fancy  Clonmell,  Clare, 
&rid  Curran  meeting.    By  the  hand  of  St.  Malac^by  it 

be  worth  »  week's  waiting  to  see  Cuirr^'s  Jip  curl 
pt-tn  ie  bows  to  the  Castle  men  !" 

YcM  are  going  of  course  3"  asked  Maupee. 

Going  !  To  be  sure  I'm  going,  man, "  replied  the 
Kther.  Dc  you  think  I  could  miss  such  a  graod  dis- 
play ?  yo,  not  en  any  ccnsideratioB.  And  you  n-ili 
eoice,  wpE  t  3^u  ?" 

Wey,  as  you  have  beyj  good  enough  to  procure 

^»  va  iHTitatioPj  I  csnapt  JseU  d^clujeNo  go;',  wd 


Maurice  ;  "  but  really  I  do  not  think  we  ought  in  ho- 
nour mix  with  people  whom  we  are  etruggling  to 
overthrow." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  man,"  answered  Howley.  "  What 
a  scrupulous  fellow  you  are.  Why,  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  meet  every  one  of  your  own  frienda 
there,  and  perhaps  see  "Wolf  Tone  shiking  hands  with 
a  circle  of  Orangemen." 

"  Thnt  I  can  hardly  believe,"  .«aid  Maaricc,  "  Tone 
is  too  consistent  in  his  jiatriotism  to  play  the  fiddle 
while  Rome  is  burning.    But  I  will  go  of  course." 

In  keeping  with  his  pledge,  our  hero  next  evening 
found  himself  arm  in  arm  with  his  friend  outside  one 
of  the  stately  mansions  which  at  that  time  adorned 
Dale-street.  The  house  wasbrilliantlylighted,  andoutsido 
in  the  road  v.as  cougi-egated  a  crowd  of  dirty,  ragged 
people,  who  had  gathered  there  to  t-ee  the  entry  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  fashionable  world.  Look- 
ing through  the  open  door  this  hungry  crowd  saw  a 
mob  of  liveried  servants,  standing  in  the  gorgeously 
decorated  and  illuminated  hall,  waiting  to  assist  the 
guests  who  alighted  from  their  vehicles  at  the  base  of 
the  .steps. 

"  Musha  an'  who  is  himsel  ?"  said  one  fellow  as  the 
occupant  of  a  carriage  stepped  out  and  ascended  the 
steps.  "  FaLx,  thin,  it's  the  mighty  pleasant  face  he  has 
entirely." 

"  An'  its  a  mighty  black  heart  he  has  wid  it,  avick  I 
Arrali  !  don't  ye  know  him,  boys  ?  Shuro  it's  dirty 
Jack  Toler ;  the  curse  o'  Cromwell  upon  his  seen, 
breed,  au'  generation  !  Three  groans  for  Murtherin' 
Jack  Toler  I" 

And  three  gi-oans  were  accordingly  given  for  the 
pleasant-faced,  fat  little  gentleman,  with  the  funny 
face  and  twinkling  eye.  .Ke  vi-as  by  no  means  "di.-.- 
pleased  at  this  expression  of  popukr  hate,  but,  turaing 
round  to  the  crowd,  he  set  up  a  loud  l^'ugh. 

"  Groan  awaj',  boys  ;  gioan  away.  If  J  don't  make 
you  groan  to  another  tune  some  di\y,  my  name's  not 
Toler." 

How  well  this  promise  was  fulfilled,  1ho.=e  who  have 
read  of  his  career  as  Lord  Nor'oury  cm  fully  tcotify. 

His  face  was  yet  turned  to  the  pnople,  and  his  laugh 
was  scarce  finished,  when  a  hand  \vas  raised  in  the 
crowd,  and  an  egg  crashed  across  t)ie  bridge  of  his  nose. 
The  contents  flowed  over  his  chin,  into  his  eyes,  and 
nearly  blinded  him. 

"  A  hundred  pounds  for  the  man  who  flung  that," 
roared  the  infuriated  Attorney-General.  "'A  hundred  I 
two  hundred  !  three  hundred-pounds  !  to  whoever  will 
give  him  up  to  me." 

But  the  people  only  laughed  at  his  rage. 

"  Faix,  Jack,  you'd  want  to  prepare  another  ad- 
dress before  ye  appear  in  court,"  said  one'  quizzical 
fellow,  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  Toler's  splendid 
embroidered  coat.  "  Be  me  sowl,  ye  re  a  foine  eggshi" 
bitiou  as  ye  ai-e  uow." 

"  Eggs-ait  Toler  !  Good  bye.  Jack  !  "  shouted  ano- 
ther as  the  Attorney-General  disappeared. 

Curran,  on  making  his  appearance,  was  enthusiasti- 
cally cheered.  He  bowed  his  acknowledgments  iu  re- 
sponse to  the  splendid  ovation,  and  stood  with  his  hat 
in  his  hand  at  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps. 

"  Ora  is  n't  he  a  jewel,  God  bless  him  !"  ^aid  one  of 
his  admirers,  "  It's  many  a  joj'ful  heart  he's  made  in 
Dublin,  fur  all  he  looks  so  small  and  simple.  It's 
yersel'  that  'ill  be  vexed  alanna,  whin  ye  see  Toler,  the 
blackguard,  foruint  ye  inside.  Three  more  cheers  for 
Councsellor  Curran,  the  friend  ov  the  poor,  boys." 

Grattan  received  a  similar  welcome,  but,  unline  the 
talented  advocate,  it  gave  him  no  pleasure,  and  he 
passed  in  without  paying  shghtest  attention  to  it. 
Every  person  who  arrived  had  to  run  the  t?rribls 
gauntlet  ;  police  would  have  been  useless  to  reitrain 
the  tongues  of  the  crowd  :  they  would  have  joked  the 
military  out  of  countenance,  and  if  force  were  resorted 
to,  their  numbers  and  their  knowledge  of  the  locality 
would  save  them. 

Inside  the  mansion  the  hostess,  Lady  Grogan,  was 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of 
the  day,  and  brilliant  repartee  and  airy  jests  where 
bandied  about  the  room.  Lord  Clonmell  scowlad  sa- 
vagely at  Curran.  and  the  clever  barrister  returned  ths 
compliment  with  a  contemptuous  look.  The  company 
were  under  no  restraint,  for  Irish  society  differs  as 
much  from  Enghsh  society  as  the  two  nations  differ  in 
9th«r  respects. 

It  was  an  age  of  gaming,  and  card-tables  were  set  in 
various  parts  of  the  room.  Curran  was  said  to  bs  a 
gambler,  but  here  he  did  not  choose  to  eshibit  his  pre- 
dilection, and  he  passed  by  the  little  gi-oups  of  old 
dowagers,  gouty  lords,  and  half-pay  officers  without 
looking  at  the  gaijief  in  which  they  \^re  engaged. 

Our  beio  aod  hjs  friend  idly  sauntered  about  tha  . 


room,  listening  to  the  little  items  of  social  and  political 
news  which  were  being  retailed. 

'■'  Jac'KSon  s  secret  has  knocked  the  rebellion  on  the 
head,"  he  hearrlLord  Clonmell  say  to  an  old  debihtatec 
officer,  who  wore  a  huge  blue  neckerchief.  "We  hav< 
the  v.'hole  thing  revealed  to  us  by  .the  difdosures  be. 
fore  the  Privy  Council. ' 

"  I  tell  j'ou,"  said  the  irate  veteran,  fiercely  plug' 
ging  his  nose  with  snuff,  "our  lives  are  not  safe  v.-hil*'  s 
.single  United  Irishman  remains  in  the  kingdom.  Hang, 
the  scoundrels  ;  hang  them,  sir.  That  is  my  remedy ' 

"  And  mine,  too,  I  beheve, '  said  Lord  Clonmell 
with  a  grim  smile  ;  "  we  have  begun  well,  you  must 
admit  General." 

"  WcW,  yes,  I  do  admit  that,"  r-aid  the  officer.  "  Bu< 
the  escape  of  Rowan,  my  lord,  I  vow  its  'disgraceful 
and  if  I  had  my  way  I'd  have  the  rascally  pack  of  oQ- 
cials  brought  before  a  court  martial. ' 

"Butfyou  foi'get,  General,  that  martial  law  has  net 
been  declared  yet,  and  we  can't  punish  people  without 
some  proof  of  their  guilt." 

"  Proof  be  hanged  I"  replied  the  hero.  I  don't 
care  a  stra'w  for  proof.  Are  we  to  let  a  set  of  rascally 
Papists  escape,  because,  forsooth,  there  is  no  proof  ?  I 
fear,  my  lord,  we  have  fallen  into  degenerate  times. 
Fifty  years  ago  we  hung  men  first,  and  asked  about 
their  guilt  afterward.^.'' 

"  '\\'hat  do  the  Government  mean  to  do  about  the 
Back-lane  Parliament '  asked  an  old  Tory  lord  of 
Major  Ho'oart,  on  whose  arm  he  leant.  "  Are  the  Pa- 
pists to  be  allowed  t  o  breed  rebeUionand  talk  eeditiou 
there  any  longer? ' 

"  Nay,  I  cannot  tell  you  that,  my  lord.  The  secrets 
of  the  prison  house,  you  know,  must  be  kept,"  ^id 
the  Major,  with  a  laugh.  "  But  there  really  is  little 
to  fear  now  from  the  machinations  of  the  disaffected. 
Jackson's  arrest  has  struck  tei-ror  into  their  hearts. 
Reynolds  is  off  to  Amtri'.a,  it  is  supposed,  and  Wolfe 
T<^ne,  I  le.jrn,  is  in  the  country  prepared  fur  flight  tha 
moment  he  hears  we  have  decided  to  arrest  him. ' 

"  Is  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  implicated  iij  Cock- 
ayne's revelations  .'"  asked  the  <>id  lord.  "'.The  young 
fellow  ought  to  know  that  he  cannot  cock  his  hat  any 
longer  in  the  face  of  the  authorities." 

"  I  believe  that  Lord  Edward  is  safe  as'!  yet,"  re- 
turned the  Major,  "  but  I  cannot  speak  with  any  de- 
gree of  cortaiuty,  my  lord.'' 

"■  In  my  opinion,"  said  the  rotjier,  "  the  Government 
is  too  mild,  too  mild  entirely,  sir. '  Hang  two  or  thre« 
dozen  of  tli!;  principals,  adopt  strpng,  coercive  mea- 
sures, and  I'll  be  bound  the  conspiracy  will  be  crushed 
in  six  months,'' 

A\'ith  conversation  like  this  the  guests  occupied  their 
time  until  they  took  their  departure. 

Maurice  felt  himself  reheved  when  he  v.as  away 
from  the  place,  for  the  callous  manner  in  which  the 
sacrifice  of  men'a  lives  suggeEte  l  sickened  him  t? 
the  heart. 


A  BABY. 

Over  tl^e  hills  of  the  sunssf-. 

Out  oj  the  gate  of  tbe  flc«veis, 
A  little  white  soul,  in  the  t^  ilight. 

Came  to  this  world  of  ours ; 
And  the  two  little  feet  .iweary. 

The  two  little  hands  s'aut  close, 
Vt'ere  crumpled,  aad  pink  and  silksa. 

As  the  ianenaost  heart  of  a  rose. 

Out  in  the  grey  gloom,  under 

The  lindens,  the  night  vind  cried; 
And  lev,  in  the  darkened  chamter, 

A  tremulous  wail  replied : 
For  the  violet  eyes,  unkisssd  by  the  sni^ 

Han  over  with  piteous  rain, 
And  the  groptcg  hands  of  the  bat  j 

Had  grappled  the  ttv  oi  »ain. 

Over  the  sombre  hill  tops 

The  east  wind,  shrill  and  csld. 
Fanned  the  red  fire  of  the  sunrisa 

Into  a  blaze  of  gold  : 

the  little  pirilc  fec-t  were  cuddled 

Safe  ia  their  silken  nasi; 
The  little  frail  hands  and  the  dns'zy  head 

The  rapturous  mother  pressed, 
With  tears  and  kisses,  aad  ssiiles  tetweeu. 

Close  to  her  throbbing  breast. 

And  the  bread  bright  oarth  was  brighter, 

The  munaur  of  woods  acd  strearas 
Had  swelled  to  the  swest  accordance 

That  is  heard  in  the  land  of  drean;sj 
for  here,  ia  oar  lowly  cabin — 

The  lowliest  uade'  thesonn- 
The  wonderful,  beadWul  raystery 

Of  a  new  hie  had  begun; 


Ths  English  steanzsr  Eillarney,  Captain  Atkia:  ;a 
from  Goole,  has  been  'ournsd  a?  Terneuse,  on  tli; 
Scheldt.  It  is  hoped  that  the  engines  aad  the  ba:i 
.parts  of  the  vessel  ^ill  be  saved* 
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ilY  FIEST  AND  LAST  BET. 


la  this  fast-going  age,  vrhen  the  events  of  last  week 
telong  to  Ancient  History,  going  back  to  1S52  seems 
like  a  recurrence  to  antedOuvian  time.  Yet  that  was 
the  year  it  happened. 

Jack  W.  was  the  fastest  youtli  we  had  in  the  valley 
— I  don't  mean  morally,  but  physically  the  fastest. 
Ke  had  made  his  hundred  yards  in  a  race  in  9  999-1000 
seconds,  or  thereabouts — ihe  watches  weren't  exactly 
i.greed  on  the  fraction. 

One  evening  a  belated  stranger  applied  for  quartei-s 
at  the  farm-house  of  Jack's  father,  a  worthy,  genial 
gentleman,  of  whom  Mr.  Bonner  has  often  heard  as  the 
man  who  first  introduced  to  the  public  the  most  noted 
pacer  in  the  world. 

Oi  course,  the  wayfarer  was  hospitably  received. 
From  Mr.  W.'s  door  none  wns  ever  turned  empty  away  ; 
and  the  unifoim  invitntion  to  all  who  left  it  was  to 
'•  call  again,  if  they  chanced  to  coine  that  v.'P.y." 

I  forgot  by  what  name  the  stranger  introduced  hini- 
ielf' — Squibbs  comes  near  enougli  to  it.  They  talked 
iiway  the  hours  till  bedtime,  the  youthtul  stranger 
modestly  acquiescing  in  the  matured  opinions  of  his 
host,  and  gracefully  suffering  his  own  to  stand  correct- 
ed in  several  points. 

Is  ezt  morning  Jack  was  tnking  an  early  run  over  his 
father's  training  track,  just  to  keep  his  legs  in,  when 
Squibba  made  hjs  appearance. 

'■  You  run  a  pretty  good  lick,"  he  remarked,  as  Jack 
'..im.e  to  a  halt,  and  bid  him  good  morning. 

Oh  !  that's  nothing,"  said  Jack  ;  "  1  wasn't  hjjjf 
trying."  '  ^ 

"  I  used  to  do  a  little  that  way  myself,"  hinted  the 
ither  ;  "  but  you  could  beat  me  easilj'.'' 

"  Suppose  we  try ;  it'll  give  us  an  appetite  for 
breakfast,"  said  Jack,  chuckhng  at  the  astonishment 
in  store  for  the  stranger. 

The  latter  had  no  objection.  A  hundred  yards  were 
stepped  oft)  a  fair  start  was  taken,  and,  a.s  Jack  had 
anticipated,  Squibbs  was  beaten  out  of  sight.  In  fact. 
Jack  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  beating  him  so  badly.  It 
looked  like  a  breach  of  hospitality,  and  the  stranger 
seemed  to  take  it  to  heart  so. 

Like  most  beaten  men,  Squfob.s  was  full  of  excuses. 
Ee  wasn't  in  plight,  was  out  of  wind  and  practice,  &c.; 
but  if  Jack  had  a  mind  to  risk  it,  he'd  come  back  that 
way  in  a  month  or  sis  weeks,  and  run  him  a  hundred 
yards  for  two  hundaed  and  fifty  pounds. 

Jack  saw  the  stranger  was  excited,  and  not  wishing 
to  take  advantage  of  his  father's  guest,  he  piivatej^' 
hmted  at  his  ov.n  previous  esploii.s,  never  doubting 
but  the  information  would  cure  the  other  oi  Lis  folly, 
on  the  contrary,  it  only  seemed  to  pique  Squibbs.  He 
uasisted  that  Jack  should  either  accept  the  challenge 
or  •'  back  out." 

That  word  settled  it.  They  adjouraed  to  the  house, 
Hnd  after  breakf;vst  the  preliminaries  were  arranged. 
Ukl  Mr.  W.,  as  Jack  had  done,  tried  to  leasou  with  the 
stranger,  but  finding  him  incon-igible,  left  hiin.  to  take 
the  consequences. 

The  five  hitndred  pounds — .lack's!  father  furnishing 
his  half — V\-ere  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  neighbour, 
tox  whose  trustworthiness  Squibbs  expressed  hiuiself 
satisfied  to  take  his  host's  assurance.  A  time  and 
place  v.ere  fixed  for  the  race,  and  the  rash  and  head- 
strong Squibbs  departed. 

Jack  went  into  training — ran  a  mile  every  morn- 
aig  before  breakfast,  ate  raw  beefsteak,  and  wore  lead 
.n  the  aolesof  his  boots,  that  his  limbs  might  feel  the 
ughter  when  the  weight  was  removed.  It  was  on  the 
i-xme  priuciple,  I  suppose,  that  Demosthenes  sought  to 
'^ive  suppleness  to  his  tongue  by  declaiming  with  hi3 
mouth  itill  01  gravel.  Not  that  Jack  felt  the  slightest 
r.ecessity  for  these  precautious,  so  Jar  as  Squibbs  was 
xoncenied.  It  wasn't  Squibbs  ha  felt  solicitous  of 
csating,  but  his  own  "  recorded  time."  He  only  re- 
jrettedthat,  instead  of  an  obscure  antagonist,  it  wasn't 
iiuilte,  the  renowned  proTe.sisional  racer, -he  was  pitted 
ig.dcst. 

At  early  dawn  on  the  day  appointed  the  rural  popu- 
.ition  began  to  assemble.  '  They  all  knew  Jack  and 
iked  him,  and  detemiined  to  add  what  eclat  they  could 
.J  bis  victory,  V^y  coming  out  in  force  to  witness  it, 

Ewi  when  the  ten  o'clock  train  came,  it  brought  a 
.vo-.vd  that  fairly  astonished  us.  V.'e  had  no  idea  that 
lie  psople  took  so  lively  an  interest  in  an  affair  we  had 
•icviously  lo  cked  upon  as  purely  local.  A  glance  at 
/.  .':  new-comers  added  to  our  surprise  not  a  Httle.  Such 
'/dd-shaped  hats,  flashy  vests,  and  queer  cut  coats  we 
;iad  never  seen  before.  Thimb!e-i-ig,  chuck-a-luck,  and 
•"ulotte  establishments  sprang  up,  aa  if  by  magic,  on 


every  hand.  There  was  one  peculiaritj-  about  these 
games  :  all  the  strangers  seemed  to  win  at  them  ;  all 
our  people  to  lose. 

Eleven  o'clock  was  the  time  fixed  for  the  race. 
Prompt  to  the  minute,  Jack  made  his  appearance  at 
the  starting-post  and  his  bow  to  the  judges.  The 
ground  had  been  already  .staked  ofl'.  and  a  lane  opened 
through  the  crowd.  Betting  had  been  lively  all  morn- 
ing. The  fiashy  strangers  backed  Squibbs.  Our  folks, 
who  knew  Jack's  rec»rd,  smiled  at  their  simplicity,  and 
not  only  took  the  ^rofi'ered  bets,  but  otferSS  odds. 
They  had  no  idaa  city  people  were  so  green. 

"  I'll  bet  you,"  said  a  snub-nosed  individual  with  a 
harelip,  one  eye,  a  red  blotch  on  his  fiice,  and  compli- 
cated .stiipes  on  his  trowsers,  "  I'll  bet  you  fifty 
pounds"  he  said,  accosting  me  with  ceremony,  ''Sqiubbs 
v.  ins  the  race." 

"My  dear  sir,"  I  expo.stulated,  "you're  carried 
away  by  your  feelings.  Mr.  Squibbs  may  be  a  friend  of 
yours  ;  but  I'm  posted,  and  happen  to  hiow  he  Jfhs 
no  more  chance  of  winning  than — you  have,"  I 
added,  with  a  downv>'ard  glance  at  the  gentleman's 
highly  ornamented,  but  rather  stumpy  aud  bandy  legs. 

'■  Bet  or  flunk  !"  he  retorted.  "  You're  afraid,  after 
all,  to  bac'K  your  judgment." 

1  had  just  received  a  fifty  pound  retainer  that  morn- 
ing, aud  had  no  particular  objection  to  doubling  it, 
seeing  tlie  stranger  was  bent  on  it.  Besides,  my  local 
patriotism  was  up. 

"  Enough  said,"  I  answered,  and  put  down  the 
money. 

Jack's  appearance  was  hailed  with  an  enthusiastic 
shout.  He  looked  in  piime  condition.  In  his  brilliant 
co.stum?,  v.-ith  his  golden  locks  floating  in  the  breeze, 
he  seemed  the  picture  of  manly  grace  and  agilty. 

Would  Squibbs  come  to  the  scratch  ?  We  half  feared 
he  wouldn't.  To";  stay  away  was  evidently  the  most 
sensible  thing  he  could  do. 

In  the  midst  of  these  conjecture'  the  subject  of 
them  stepi)ed  forward,  no  one  saw  ftim  whence,  and 
after  shaking  hands  with  his  competitor,  took  a  posi- 
tion at  his  side. 

Squihb.=,  it  had  to^be  admitted,  was  a  wij  y-looking 
fellow.    But,  p.shaw  ! — he  wa.sn't  to  be  compared  with_, 
Jack,  and  in  point  of  dress  looked  positively  shabby 
be.side  him. 

First  the  two  trotted  gently  down  the  track  together 
and  back  again,  hand  in  hand.  Then  taking  their  re- 
spective places,  they  stood  ready  for  the  word, 

AV'hen  it  wss  given,  you  could  have  heard  a  pin 
droj).  .lack  shot  ahead  like  lightning,  and  was  half 
v.-ay  down  the  track  before  Squibbs  had  made  a  quar- 
ter of  the  distaniae.  Loud  huzzas  rose  from  ^ur  aide. 
Squibbs  seemed  to  give  it  up.  From )  the  violent 
effort  evinced  in  the  tir'it  twenty  yards,  he  subsided 
into  a  sort  of  despondent  dog-trot,  which  called  forth 
leers  of  derision  from  .lack's  friends.  But  stay — there 
is  something  very  strange  about  that  sliuging,  wab- 
bling trot.  It  looks  to  be  little  faster  than  a  walk,  but 
the  distance  between  the  runners  in  rapidly  dimi- 
nishing ! 

'■  Hook  it,  Jack  !  hook  it !"  begin.*  to  be  shouted 
anxiously.' 

Jack  did  "hook  it,"  but  all  in  v.iin,  A  moment 
more,  and  the  tremendous  slinging  strides  of  the 
stranger  not  only  cairidfl  him  past  Jack,  but  to  the 
end  of  the  race,  while  Jack  had  yet  a  good  ten  yards 
to  go. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  many  that,  had'  Jack  made  as 
good  time  before  as  he  did  after  passing  the  goal  till 
he  got  out  of  sight,  he  would  have  come  a  good  deal 
nearer  winning  the  race. 

"  Hurrah  for  Shultz  1"  rose,  iu  a  wild  yell,  from  the 
flash  crowd  wa  had  till  now  being  pitying  for  their 
greenness. 

"  Hurrah  for  whom  ?"  I  inquired  of  the  prepossessing 
individual  I  had  lost  ray  money  to,  "  1  thought  the 
gentleman's  nam.e  was  Squibbs." 

"  Squibbs  be  blowed  !"  retorted  he  of  the  stripes. 
"  It's  nobody  but  Bill  Shultz,  the  fleetest  runner  in 
this  \vorld." 

jMore  money  was  carried  away  that  night,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  than  would  have  paid  the  town  taxes  for  a  year. 
But  I  can  vouch  for  two  good  r^'sults  : 

Jack  never  run  another  rare. 

And  your  humble  servnnt  never  made  another  bet. 


Tobacco  Juice,  duty  free,  for  the  cattle  Lr<;e(.Ur.  Tha  value 
of  tobacco  to  stock  owners  has  long  bffeii  knowu,  but  the 
enormous  duty  has  hitheito  preveutcd  its  use  to  any  great 
excoiit.  Tobacco  cannov,- be  had  Sree  ofduiy,  containiug  42oz. 
tobacco  to  the  gallon.  Oas  gallon  diluted  with  tight  gallons 
of  water  is  equal  in  strength  to  that  of  tofcaoco  water.  Price 
2s,  Od.  per  gallon,  or  about  3d.  per  pound.  Agents^  M'JIaster, 
Hodgson,  and  Co.,  121  and  122  Canel  strset,  Bubl-;ii. 


DAYBREAK, 


«'  iet  me  go,  for  the  day  brs s^kstl^P 


Stautiful  angels,  ai,  break  of  day, 
That  vaoish  I'ron)  pur  dull  earth  away, 
ii  ii;  your  absence  thi\t,  loUowiDg  drear. 
Leaves  us  iu  mist  and  in  shadow  here  ? 
Jjay  is  the  light  that  w*  gaze  on  borne  baci 
'i'remnlous  gleams  froin<your  shining  track; 
is  the  mist  that  o'er?ha<IVw3  the  vapour  <?£  t9aa% 
Shed  o'er  the  loved  of  oup  v.mished  years  ? 
Beautiful  hour,  on  the  coniines  of  night. 
Liquid  with  dew  andtremblVng  with  Ught. 
Yet,  oh  !  there's  a  sadness  n*  words  can  aay. 
Falls  on  the  spirit  at  break  of  klay. 

For  our  loved  one's  crossed  at  biVeak  of  day. 

Into  those  realms  that,  though  far  away. 

To  my  spiiit  vrill  sometimA  seem  So  near. 

That  the  beat  of  their  feet  1  can  almost  hear; 

Is  it  their  tread  •   Will  they  call  me  soon, 

librae  earlj  motu,  ere  the  rush  of  noon^ 

To  walk  iu  the  light  of  their  shadpwlessydayj 

la  those  realms  that,  though  near,  seem 4y  far awaf. 


PARTING  WORDS, 

Farewell  !    Howe'er  it  fare  with  nie^ 
(.But  God  is  good!)  I  pray  for  thee 
Such  peace  as  Heaven  may  grant  t<f  99$ 
Who,  basking  in  the  summer  snn 
Of  pleasure,  for  life'.>»  nobler  part 
Bears  evermore  a  wintry  heart. 

AnA  if  I  lose  what  could  not  last 
With  Httle  gi-ief  that  .ill  is  past. 
For  me,  1  deem  my  sic  was  small  J 
Xo  broken  pledges  I  recall : 
No  shaken  constancy,  no  word 
Of  faith,  siive  what  might  be  im'erred 
From  lips  that  did  not  warmly  kiss. 
Or  speak,  no  other  sense  than  this  :— 
That  thou  weit  beautiful,  and  seemed 
The  bright  ideal  1  had  di-oamed 
-My  kind,  but  somewhat  tardy,  Fata 
Would  send  one  day  to  be  my  mate, 
.ind,  for  a  while,  i  looked  to  thee. 
With  foud  eVpt'ctancy,  to  see 
(As  suited  with  thy  handsome  face> 
F.iir  to  excess  !)  the  inM'ard  graces 
'the  noble  .?oul,  the  brilliant  mind, 
That  form  the  flower  of  womankind. 

Tke  proverb  says,  "  We  live  and  lear?;"* 
And  so  it  came  that  1  discern 
(Since  now  I  read  thee,  through  and  throogilj 
With  eyes  somewhat  love-blinded,  tOQ  ') 
A  nature  shallow,  fickle,  cold  : 
A  judgmeut||»'eak,  yet  over-bold  ; 
A  heart  tha^eams,  when  passion-moTedj 
To  ICve  ?--uo  !— only  to  be  loved  ! — 
And  yet  receives  the  precious  stor^ 
Cnconscious  of  the  costly  ore, 
.\s  an  unthinking  child  might  cry 
For  diamonds,  flashing  iu  Its  eye, 
SVliom  bits  of  glass  hart  pleased  aa  well ! 
1  thank  the  Fate  who  broke  the  speU; 
J  thank  thee  for  the  petty  spite. 
That,  for  a  small,  imagined  slight 
(T'hough  graver  sius  had  passed  iiDSeen)^ 
At  last  diithruued  ray  fancy's  queen, 
,Aad  left  me  musing  ho>va  face 
Which  once  had  worn  so  sweet  a  grace 
Could  in  a  moment— wondrous  change  1— • 
Its  warcicst  \vor.shipper  estrange  ; 


Maidment,  the  jockey,  is  very  seriously  iU. 
The  Exeter  election  petition  drops  ia  coasequsnce 
of  the  dissolution. 

SSA  telegram  was  received  in  Cavan  on  Jan,  24,  frgiH 
ning,  from  Hieldeberg,  announcing  the  death  of  the 
Honourable  Richard  S.  Maxwell^  brother  of  Lord 
Farnham. 

At  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court  on  Jan.  24,  ths 
failure  was  announced  of  Mr.  Brumlen,  merchant. 
Mincing-lane;  habilities £19,000;  assets  £2,500. 

A  young  man  named  Peter  M'Colville  was  brutally 
murdered  near  Newry  on  Jan.  2.5.  It  is  said  he  hikd 
refused  to  join  some  society. 

Cattle,  Sheep,  Lamb.s,  Calves,  Hoi'.5e3,  Pigs,  c&c— if  yoa 
wish  to  have  your  stock  fattened  rapidly,  use  dally  .M  'Mastor, 
Hodgson,  and  Co.'s  Concentrated  Spice  >Iixtuie,  a  v.-iluabls 
aromatic  tonic  eoudiraant,  assisting  the  digestion  aud  assiiiiir 
lution  of  food  in  a  sbortor  .space  oi  time,  and  euabling  aiii- 
mais  to  derive  more  nutrimant  from  the  same  quantity  than 
they  otherwise  would.  The  Concentrated  Spice  Mixture 
makes  stacJs  relish  their  food.  The  Concentrated  Spice  MIt- 
ture  converts  damaged  grain,  turnips,  <S;c. ,  &c. ,  into  paiatabia 
aud  wholesome  food.  The  Concentrated  Spice  Mixture  So- 
cures  to  all  anirr.ai:  better  health  by  keeping  the  storaacli  ia 
tone,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to  digest  their  food  mora 
readily.  In  packets  at  €d.  each,  and  in  bags  iS,  36,  and  112 
pciicds.   Sold  everywhere.    121  and  122  Capel-street, 
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DISSOLUTION  OF  PxVRLIAMENT. 

Oar  reacfers  are  aware  that  all  politick  matter  is 
excluded  from  the  columns  of  the  Penny  Despatch. 
But  the  situation  of  public  aSairs  at  this  moment  has 
an  interest  above  that  of  mere  party  ;  and  we  believe 
the  addresses  of  thetwogreat  l-aadersv.-illbe  read  and  pre" 
served  for  reasons  wholly  iiid'ependeut  of  individual  bia*^ 
or  opinion.  On  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  January  Mr. 
Gladstone  advised  her  Majesty  to  dissolve  Parhament. 
and  her  Majesty  acceded  to  his  request.  He  then 
issued  his  address  to  thf;  electors  of  Greenwich,  and  on 
the  follovriug  day  Mr.  Disraeli  addressed  the  electors 
of  Buckinghamshire.    The  following  is 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  ADDRESS. 

"  TO  THE  ELECT0R3  OP  GREB>'WICH. 

"  Gextlemek — 'Her  Majesty  has  been  advised  by 
ter  Ministers,  and  has  graciously  accepted  the  advice, 
to  dissolve  th&  present  Parliament,  and  immediately 
to  summon  a  new  one  for  the  transaction  of  the  re- 
gular business  of  the  year. 

"  lu  th^,t  new  Parliament  I  respectfully  solicit  the 
honour  o'l'  representing  you. 

"  I  arn  too  well  aware  that  in  the  choice  of  a  person 
charge,d,  as  I  am,  with  official  duty,  you  forego,  for  the 
public  good,  many  special  claims  which  you  would 
otlyerwise  justly  make  on  the  time  and  attention  of 
ycur  representative.  This  sacrifice,  so  freely  and 
b.onourably  incurred  5  years  ago,  I  once  again  presume 
'to  ask  at  your  hands  under  the  circumstances  and  for 
the  special  purposes  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  de- 
scribe. 

"  Of  the  House  of  Commons,  now  about  to  be  dis- 
solved, no  one  will  deny  the  remarkable  amount  of  its 
labours,  and  of  those  legislative  results  which,  but  for 
untoward  and  chiefly  recent  circumstances,  would 
have  been  greater  still.  I  take  upon  me  to  affirm  that 
those  great  labours  have  likewise  been  great  services, 
and  that  th>.'y  will  give  to  the  Parliament  of  1S68  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  our  country. 

"  It  is  Dot  to  be  wondered  at  if,  after  live  years  of 
anxious  and  varied  effort,  the  strength  both  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  of  the  Administration  for  the 
concurrent  discharge  of  their  arduous  duties  has  been 
impaired. 

'  "The  welfare -of  the  country  can  never  be  effec- 
tually promoted  by  a  Government  which  is  not  in- 
trusted with  adequate  authority. 

"  That  authority  which  was,  in  1868,  amply  confided 
by  the  nation  to  the  Liberal  Party  and  its  leaders  ; 
if  it  has  no.w  sunk  below  the  point  necessary  for  the 
due  defence  and  prosecution  of  the  public  interest.?, 
can  in  no  way  be  so  legitimately  and  effectually 
restored  as  by  an  appeal  to  the  people,  who 
by  their  reply  to  such  an  appeal,  may  place 
beyond  all  challenge  two  great  questions — the 
first,  what  they  think  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  commission  granted  in  18G8  had  been  exe- 
cuted ;  he  second— what  further  commission  they 
now  think  fit  to  give  to  their  representatives,  and  to 
what  hands  its  fulfilment  and  the  administration  of 
the  Government  are  to  be  entrusted. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  set  out  in  full  the  causes 
which  have  convinced  the  Government  that  the  time 
has  now  come  for  thus  appealing  to  the  country  ;  but 
I  will  refer  to  such  of  them  as  embrace  matters  of 
fact  rather  than  of  opinion. 

"In  the  month  of  March  last,  the  Government 
were  defeated  in  their  effort  to  settle,  upon  just  and 
enlarged  principles,  the  long-disputed  question  of 
ihe  Higher  Education  in  Ireland,  if  not  by  a 
combined,  yet  by  a  concurrent  efi"ort  of  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Prelacy  of  Ireland.  Upon  suffeiing  this  de- 
feat, the  Government,  according  to  the  practice  of  oui- 


Constitution,  pkcud  t)i.ir  resignation  in  tlie  hands 
the  Sovereign.  Her  Majesty,  in  the  just  and  wise  ex- 
ercise of  her  high  office,  applied  to  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition.  He,  however,  declaring  that  he  was  not 
prepared  with  a  pohcy,  and  could  not  govern  in  the 
existing  Parliament,  declined  to  fill  the  void  which  he 
had  made. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  we  thought  our- 
selves bound  by  loyalty  to  the  Queen 
not  to  decline  the  resumption  of  our  offices  ;  but  this 
step  we  took  with  an  avowed  reluctance.  We  felt 
that,  in  consequence  of  what  had  happened,  both  the 
Crown  and  the  country  were  placed  at  a  disad-vantagej 
as  it  was  established  that  during  the  existence  of  the 
present  Parliament  one  party  only  could  govern,  and 
must,  therefore  govern  without  appeal. 

"  AVe  also  felt  that  a  precedent  had  been  set  which 
both  diniinished  our  strength  and  weakened  the 
general  guarantees  for  the  responsibility  and  integrity 
of  Parliamentary  opjiosition. 

"  Of  this  diminution  of  strength  we  were  painfully 
and  sensibly  reminded  during  the  session  by  the  sum- 
mary and  rapid  dismissal  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  mea. 
sures  which  had  cost  much  time  and  labour  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  we  remembered  that  in  the 
years  1868  and  1870,  when  the  mind  of  the  country 
was  unambiguously  expressed,  the  House  of  Lords 
had,  much  to  its  honour,  deferred  to  that  expression 
upon  matters  of  great  moment.  And  I  cannot 
doubt  that  it  would  have  continued  in  this  course 
had  the  isolated  and  less  certain,  but  still  frequent 
and  fresh,  indications  of  public  opinion  at  single  elec 
tions,  continued  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  powerfuj 
and  authentic,  but  now  more  remote,  judgment  of 
1868. 

"This  state  of  things,  which  was  not  satisfactory  at 
the  close  of  last  Session,  and  which  has  not  admitted 
of  remedy  by  themethod  of  i-esignation  and  a  change 
of  Government,  has  not  improved  during  t)ie 
recess,  especially  the  latter  part  of  the  recess,  and  the 
time  has  now  arrived  when  the  Administration,  able 
to  anticipate  and  surv-^y  the  principal  parts  and  the 
general  character  of  the  work  which  awaits  it,  has  been 
culled  on  to  consider  whether  it  could  reasonably  un- 
dertake such  work  without  a  fresh  access  of  strength, 
and  to  frame  its  advices  to  her  Majesty  accordingly. 

"  The  question  whether  Ministers  ought  to  retain  or 
to  abandon  office  should  be  decided  by  a  Genera^ 
Election,  with  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  for 
broad  declarations  of  policy  and  issues  truly  national; 
and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  isolated  con- 
tests, of  which  the  issue  is,  in  a  greater  degree,  de- 
pendent on  close  discipline  and  finished  and  concen- 
trated organisation. 

"  From  a  state  of  things  thus  fitful  and  casual,  we 
desire  to  pass  to  one  in  which  the  nation 
will  have  had  full  opportunity  of  expressing 
will  and  choice  as  between  the  political 
parties.  The  Government  of  the  day,  what- 
ever  it  may  be,  will  be  armed  with  its  just  means 
of  authority  both  within  and  without  the  Legis- 
lature— the  Opposition  will  enjoy  the  power,  and 
doubtless  will  not  shrink  from  the  duty,  of  taking 
office.  The  House  of  Commons  will  be  reinstated  in 
its  full  possession  of  constitutional  authority,  and 
when  it  shall  see  cause  to  withdraw  its  confidence 
from  an  Administration,  it  will  not  leave  the  Sovereign 
without  resource. 

"  Such  will  be  the  general  objects  then  with  which  a 
new  Parliament  will  be  summoned.  I  proceed  to 
speak  of  the  work  which  it  will  have  to  do. 

"  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  elementary  and  ever- 
abiding  duties  of  the  Ministry,  such  as  the  main 
tenance  of  the  country's  honour,  of  the  general  peace 
of  the  rights  of  all  classes,  of  our  insular  security. 


but  I  will  state  that  we  desire  t<j  found  th« 
credit  and  influence  of  our  Foreign  Policy 
upon  a  resolution  to  ask  from  Foreign  Powers 
nothing  but  what,  in  like  circumstances,  we  should 
give  ourselves,  and  as  steadily  to  respect  their  rights 
as  we  would  tenaciously  ujihold  our  own. 

"  With  regard  to  the  unhappy  war  on  the  Golc 
Coaut,  our  object  has  been  to  pro.^ecute  it  with  vigour 
subject  to  a  due  regird  to  the  exigencies  of  climatt 
and  the  Talue  of  human  life,  and  only  within  the 
hmits  which  justice  and  future  security  prescribe. 
We  shall  aim  at  the  establishment,  not  only 
of  peace,  but  of  friendship  with  the  Ashantees  ; 
and  we  shall,  I  hope,  seek  to  draw  from 
what  has  happened  a  lesson  on  the  dut5 
of  avoiding  in  future  the  first  entrance  into 
eauivocal  and  entangling  engagements.  Mean, 
time  we  repose  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  British 
general,  officers,  and  soldiers  ;  and  we  cherish  the 
hope  that  we  are  about  to  emerge,  at  an  early  date 
and  on  good  terms,  from  the  conflict. 

"  When  I  turn  to  the  general  subjects  of  internal 
legislation,  I  have  to  sj^ieak  rather  as  a  member 
of  a  party  than  as  a  member  of  a  Cabi- 
net, for  it  is  not  the  duty  of  a  Cabinet  to  bind 
itself,  or  to  mature  its  collective  views  on  all  subjects 
of  public  interest,  but  only  upon  such  as  are  to  form 
the  early  subjects  of  practical  treatment. 

"  I  fear  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  yoa 
can  anticipate  a  diminution  in  the  calls  of  legislative 
labour.  Permanent  and  solid  as  is  the  union  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  they  present  varieties  of 
circumstance,  of  organization,  and  even  of  law. 
These  varieties,  combined  with  the  vast  development 
of  Imperial  interests,  add  seriously  to  the  duties  of 
Parliament,  which,  indeed,  have  reached  a  point  where 
they  seem  for  the  present  to  defy  all  eflPorts  to  over- 
take them.  I  think  we  ought  not  only  to  admit  but 
to  welcome  every  improvement  in  the  organisation  of 
local  and  subordinate  authority,  which,  under  the 
unquestionable  control  of  Parliament,  would  tend  to 
lighten  its  labours  and  to  expedite  the  pubHc  business. 

"  As  regards  the  important  act  of  IS 70  for  the  pro, 
motion  of  Education,  I  am  one  of  those  who  had  no 
preference  for  the  later  over  the  earlier  adjustments  of 
the  Bill,  but  they  were  adjustments  adapted  to  the 
state  of  pubUc  opinion  at  the  time,  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  no  main  provision  of  the  measure  can  advan, 
tageously  be  reconsidered  without  the  aid  of  an  expe^ 
rience  such  as  we  have  not  yet  acquired.  With  regard 
to  one  or  two  points,  calculated  to  create  an  amount 
of  uneasiness  out  of  proportion  to  their  real  import- 
ance or  difiicult)',  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  wisdom  oj 
the  renovated  Legislature  will  discover  the  means  oi 
their  accommodation. 

"  Both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  there  are  many 
questions  requiring  the  attention  of  Parhament 
Among  such,  however,  as  are  peculiar  to  them  I  wilj 
only  now  mention  the  completion  of  the  weighty  legia* 
lation  of  last  year  by  the  reconstruction  of  their 
judicial  establishments,  and  by  admitting  them  to  the 
advantages,  not  yet  measured  by  experience,  of  the  new 
Court  of  Appeal. 

"  It  is  more  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  an  address 
such  as  this  that  I  should  touch  upon  subjects  which 
are  in  the  main  of  a  common  interest  to  all  the  three 
countrie.5.  I  will,  however,  say,  with  special  relation 
to  England,  that  it  seems  almost  a  reproach  to  our 
Parliaments  that  down  to  the  present  time  we  should 
have  been  unable  to  deal  effectively  with  the  local  go- 
vernment and  institutions  of  this  great  metropolis;  and 
I  must  also  express  my  hope  that  the  inquiries  of  the 
Commission  appointed  to  examine  into  the  property 
and  income  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Oxfords 
and  Cambridge  may  lead  to  a  great  farther  extension^ 
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Df  the  benefits  conferred  by  those  great  and  powerful 
bodies. 

'■  The  laws  respecting  the  transfer,  the  descent,  and 
the  occupation  of  lands — thelawsrespectinggame— the 
laws  respecting  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors — the  laws 
affecting  the  relations  between  employer  and  employed 

 the  laws  of  rating  and  of  local  government — are 

among  the  subjects  likely  to  come  iu  turn  under  the 
notice  of  the  new  Parliament. 

"  In  son;  e  of  these  matters,  there  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, room  for  extensive  improvement,  and  they  all, 
I  trust,  will  be  dealt  with  iu  a  spirit  of  impartial 
justice. 

"  Of  all  the  changes  marking  the  prssent  day  there 
Is  none  which  I  view  with  more  heartfelt  satisfaction 
than  the  progressive  rise  of  wages  in  the  agricultural 
districts.  I  view  this  rise  as  the  natural  and 
proper,  though  long-delayed,  result  of  economic 
laws,  as  the  removal  of  something  like  a  national  dis- 
credit, as  carrying  with  it  a  great  addition  to  the 
stock,  never  too  abundant,  of  human  happiness,  and 
as  a  new  guarantee  for  the  stability  of  the  Throne 
and  institutions  of  the  country. 

"  I  have  never  concealed  my  opinion  that  those 
institutions  will  be  further  strengthened  by  gi-anting 
to  the  counties  generally  that  extended  franchise 
which  has  been  conceded  with  general  satisfaction  to 
the  towns  and  to  the  populations  of  a  number  of  rural 
districts,  with  a  central  village,  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  called  peasant  boroughs. 

"  I  earnestly  desire  to  witness  the  formation  of  a 
mature  public  opinion  on  a  subject  which  has  hardly 
yet  obtained  all  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  I,  for 
one,  will  say  nothing  upon  it  that  could  tend  to  arouse 
the  jealousies  of  class  or  of  party,  and  I  cherish  the 
hope  that  at  no  distant  day  our  loyal,  patient,  and  (as 

I  hold)  intelligent  peasantry  may,  together  with 
the  other  important  classes  now  unfranchised 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  reside  beyond  the 

boundaries'  of  boroughs,  receive  this  boon  at  the  hands 

af  the  Legislature  without  conflict,  ivithout  intrigue, 

ind  by  general  consent. 
"  I  come  now  to  the  questions  of  E.xpenditurc  and 

Finance. 

"  It  may  stated  with  truth,  that  next  to  the 
g-.-eat  Irish  questions  of  Church  and  Land,  now  happily 
disposed  of,  the  elections  of  1S68  turned,  in  no  sm.ill 
dcgiee,  upon  expenditure.  I  do  not  deny  that  we 
charged  our  predecessors  with  improvidence  in  the 
stewardship  of  the  public  funds. 

"  It  has  bean  shown  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Childers,  in 
his  place  in  Parliament,  conclusively,  and  without 
reply,  that  we  have  not  forgotten  the  declarations 
of  1S6S,  nor  receded  from  them.  In  the 
Estimates  of  our  first  two  years  for 
the  defensive  seryices  of  army  and  navy  we  were 
isble  to  propose  reductions,  amounting  in  round  num- 
\j(sTB  to  £i,000,000,  in  the  charge  of  our  peace  esta- 
blishments. It  is  true  that  we  are  not  able  at  this 
ir.o-nent  to  place  such  a  sum  to  our  credit  in  comparing 
o'.u  Estimates  with  those  of  the  last  Government. 
I  a::i  fir  from  saying  that  we  have  perfect  reason 
t  "ije  satisfied  with  our  own  efforts,  or  with  the  results 
cf  ia'--m.  Still,  let  it  be  considered,  first,  by  what  spe. 
ci.il  and  necessary  acts  of  policy  they  have  been  hin- 
d'ji  '-'d  ;  secondly,  what  the  results  actually  are.  We 
c;'.i;Mot  escape  the  effect  oi  such  calls  as  that  for  the 
AlijLtion  of  Purchase,  which  was,  I  think,  well  de- 
ecribed  as  the  redemption  of  the  army,  or  for  the  aug- 
mcutadon  of  the  Education  vote,  to  the  great  and  un. 
questioned  benefit  of  the  country. 

"  But,  notwithstanding  these  demands,  notwith- 
Elanding  the  calls  arising  at  the  period  of  t'le  great  wsj- 
of  1870,  ijotwithstandingthe  serious  burden  of  the  rise 
of  prices,  ^metbing  act  >vholly  insignificant  has  been 


achieved.  Setting  aside  the  debt,  and  founding  the 
comparison  on  the  basis  of  what  may  be  called 
the  optional  expenditure  derived  from  taxes  and 
forming  the  proper  test  of  the  disposition  of  a  Go-  i 
vernmeut,  it  was  shov.n  that  a  saving  had  been 
effected  at  the  close  of  the  very  last  financial  year, 
amounting  to  £2,350,000  ;  and'  this,  as  we  contend, 
with  no  diminution,  but  with  a  great  increase,  of  our 
defensive  force,  both  naval  and  military. 

"  Upon  a  review  of  the  finance  of  the  last  five  years 
we  are  enabled  to  state  that,  notwithstanding  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Telegraphs  for  a  sum  exceeding 
£9,000,000,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  National 
Debt  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  £20,000,000;  that 
taxes  have  been  lowered  and  abolished  (over  and  above 
any  amount  imposed)  to  the  extent  of  £12,500,000  ; 
that  during  the  present  year  the  Alabama  indemnity 
has  been  paid,  and  the  charge  of  the  Ashantee  war 
will  be  met  out  of  revenue  ;  and  that  in 
estimating,  as  we  can  now  venture  to  do,  the  in- 
come of  the  coming  year  (and  for  the  momen* 
assuming  the  general  scale  of  charges  to 
continue  as  it  was  fixed  during  the  last  session),  we  do 
not  fear  to  anticipate,  as  the  probable  balance,  a  sur- 
plus exceeding  rather  than  falling  short  of  £5,000,000. 

The  existence  of  such  a  surplus  will  offer,  iu  our 
judgment,  a  great  opportunity  of  affording  relief  to 
the  community,  and  an  opportunity  which  ought  to  be 
turned  to  the  very  best  accoimt. 

"  I  have  accepted,  with  much  reluctance,  the 
charge  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  in  ad- 
dition to  my  other  duties  ;  but  as  this  is 
now  the  tenth  occasion  on  which  I  am  called 
as  the  Minister  immediately  responsible  to  consi- 
der the  financial  an-angements  of  the  coming  year, 
you  may  be  willing  to  believe  that  I  am  not  speaking 
lightly  when  I  proceed  to  indicate  an  outline  of  the 
boons  ^\■hich,  in  the  absence  of  some  gravely  unfavour_ 
able  and  unforeseen  incident,  it  will  he  in  the  power  of 
the  new  Parliament  at  once  to  confer. 

"  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  very  general  de^re 
that  some  new  assistance  should  be  afforded  to  the 
ratepayers  of  the  country  from  funds  at  present  under 
the  command  of  the  State. 

"  The  Government  have  been  unable  to  meet  the 
views  of  those' who  appear  to  have  thought  that,  pi-o- 
vided  only  a  large  amount  of  public  money  could  be 
had  fn.  an^  form  to  relieve  the  rates,  no  great  heed 
need  bo  paid,  to  anything  else  ;  but  they  have  never 
felt  thetDsel-^e*  compelled  to  deny  the  wish  of  such 
as  think'  that  a  f urt&er  portion  of  the  charges  hitherto 
borne  by  real  and  immovable  property  should,  with 
judicious  accompanying  arrangements,  be  placed 
upon  property  generally.  Their  endeavour  has  been 
and  their  resolution  is,  to  have  a  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive, not  a  partial,  handling  of  the  question  ; 
and,  in  our  future  pi-oceediugs  we  shall,  I  trust,  exert 
ourselves  to  keep  in  view  all  that  it  involves,  to 
strengthen  the  invaluable  traditions  and  to  improve 
the  organs  of  Local  Government,  to  keep  centra, 
control  within  the  limits  of  sound  policy  ;  to  main- 
tain, and  if  possible  to  enhance,  the  guarantees  for 
provident  administration ;  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  un- 
seemly contests,  and  the  danger  which  would  arise  if 
Parliament  were  gradually  to  lay  upon  labour  a  portion 
of  the  burdens  hitherto  borne  by  property — in  a  word 
to  reform  as  well  as  enlarge  the  aid  granted  by  the 
State  to  local  expenditure.  The  fir^t  item,  then 
which  I  have  to  set  dovm  in  the  financial  arrange- 
ments proper  for  the  year  is  relief,  but  relief  coupled 
with  reform,  of  Local  Taxation. 

"  What  I  have  said  refers  properly  to  England,  but 
it  would  be  impossible  to  ex(:'.ude  from  view  the  case 
of  Scotland,  which  is  very  closely  analogous,  or  that 
of  Ireland,  which  presents  larger  variation* 


"  I  now  turn  to  a  subject  of  a  less  comple-^  cha- 
racter, but  even  of  greater  importance  — I  mean  the 
Income  Tax. 

"  According  to  the  older  financial  traditions  the  In" 
come  Tax  was  a  'war  tax.  For  such  a  purpose  it  is  in- 
valuable. Men  are  willing  to  sacrifice  much,  not  only 
of  their  means,  but  of  their  privacy,  time,  and  com- 
fort,  at  the  call  of  patriotism. 

"  In  1812  the  Income  Tax  was  employed  by  Sir  R, 
Peel  partly  to  cover  a  serious  deficit  in  the  revenue,  but 
principally  to  allow  of  important  advances  iu  the  di- 
rection of  free  trade.    I  need  not  dwell  on  the  great 
work  of  liberation  which  has  been  accomplished  by  its 
aid ;  mainly  perhaps  on  this  account,  it  has  been  borne 
with  3.n  exemplary  patience  ;  but  no  Government  has 
ever  been  able  to  make  it  perpetual,  like  our  taxes  in 
general,  or  even  to  obtain  its  renewal  for  any  very 
long  term  of  years.    Since  1860  it  has  been  granted 
by  an  annual  act.    During  a  long  time,  for  reasons  on 
which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  here  to  dwell,  the 
country  cherished,  together  with  the  desire,  the  ex- 
pectation or  hope  of  its  extinction  ;  but  the  sum  an- 
nually drawn  from  it  formed  so  heavy  an  item  in  the 
accounts  from  year  to  year,  that  it  appeared  to  have 
grown  unmanageable.     It  has,  however,   been  the 
happy  fortune  of  Mr.  Lowe  to  bring  it  down,  first 
from  sixpence  to  fourpence,  and  then  from  four- 
pence  to  threepence  in  the  pound.    The  proceeds  of 
the  Income  Tax  for  the  pre-sent  year  are  expected  to  be 
between  £5,000,000  and  £6,000,000,  and  at  a  sacrifice 
for  the  financial  year  of  something  less  than  £5,500,000 
the  country  may  enjoy  the  advantage  and  relief  of  itg 
total  repeal. 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  an  effort  should  nov» 
be  made  to  attain  this  advantage,  nor  to  declare  that 
according  to  my  judgment  it  isinpresent  circumstances 
practicable ;  and  yet,  while  making  this  recommendation 
)  and  avowal,  I  have  more  to  add.  It  will  have  been  ob' 
served  that  the  proposals  I  have  mentioned  contem. 
plate  principally  the  relief  of  rateable  and  other  pro^ 
perty,  although  there  are  many  among  the  payers 
Income  Tax  the  association  of  whom  with  the  ternr 
seems  almost  to  mock  them  :  but  it  is  manifest  that  w«' 
ought  not  to  aid  the  rates  and  remove  th« 
Income  Tax  v.'ithout  giving  to  the  genera' 
consumer,  and  giving  him  simultaneously,  som* 
marked  relief  in  the  class  of  articles  of  popular  con- 
sumption. It  may  be  observed  that  the  changes  I 
have  indicated  would  dispose  of  more,  indeed  con- 
siderably more,  than  the  surplus  I  have  named,  and 
that  I  am  not  entitled  to  anticipate  any  larger  bal- 
ance of  available  revenue  during  the  coming  financia. 
year  from  the  present  sources  as  they  are  fixed  bj 
law;  but  I  have  said  nothing  to  preclude  the  Govern- 
ment from  asking  Parliament  to  consider,  iu  conjuuc" 
tion  with  those  great  remissions,  what  moderate  assis- 
tance could  be  had  from  judicious  adjustments  o) 
existing  taxes,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  tt 
add  that,  admitting  as  I  do  admit,  the  declarations  t  i 
1868,  I  for  one  could  not  belong  to  a  Governmen 
which  did  not  on  every  occasion  seek  to  enlarge  its  re 
sources  by  a  wise  economy;  but  the^e,  I  admit,  ar 
general  declarations,  lli^ir  whole  value  depends  npjr, 
their  future  and  practical  development.  On  thissubjec+ 
I  will  frankly  allow  that  the  question  is,  for  the  mo- 
ment, one  of  confidence.  The  policy  of  the  Govern 
ment  for  the  last  five  years,  in  particular  the  charactei 
and  opinions  of  my  colleagues,  and  the  financial  and 
commercial  legislation  with  which  I  may  say  that  sincp 
1S42  I  have  been  associated,  are  before  you.  I  car. 
only  add  that  I  have  not  spoken  lightly,  but  dcliber. 
ately,  and  with  full  persuasion. 

"  I  have  now,  gentlemen,  endeavoured  to  sup- 
ply to  you  the  means  of  estimating  general  !j 
tut  with,  I  hope,  sufficient  accwacy,  the  yiews 
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lad  iateotions  of  the  Govemiaent  with  respect  to 
^:olicy  and  immediate  legifilation,  bufc  more  eepe- 
dally  with  refejence  to  the  financial  work  which 
they  now  offer  themselves  to  undertake  and  to  per- 
form. Undertaken  and  performed  I  flrust  it  will 
ise,  whether  by  us  or  by  others.  It  is  for  jou  to 
say  by  whom.  As  for  all  that  lies  beyobd  in  the 
■egion  of  the  many  and  suduous  questions  ijo  some  of 
which  I  have  referred,  I  can  give  no  unlimite(l\ple.dfjo  of 
perBonal  aid  or  service  in  the  42nd  year  of  a  laborious 
public  life,  and  with  the  desire  which  I  feel  both  en- 
atled  and  bound  to  cherish  for  repose;  but  for  the 
present  issue  I  am  at  your  service,  and  so,  I  trust,  are 
the  colleagues  who  have  performed  the  work  and  made 
the  character  of  the  present  Government,  and  in  whom 
I  owe  a  lively  and  unending  gratitude. 

"  It  is  sometimes  said,  gentlemen,  that  we  of  the 
Liberal  Government  and  party  have  endangered  the 
inetitutions  and  worried  all  the  interests  of  the  coun. 
try.  As  to  the  interests,  I  am  aware  no  one  of  them 
that  we  have  injured.  If  we  have  unhappily  offended 
any,  it  hae  been  neither  our  intention  nor  our  wish^ 
but  the  consequence  of  our  anxiety  to  consult  the 
highest  interest  of  all,  in  which  all  others  are  involved 
(.—the  interest  of  the  nation. 

"  As  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  gentlemen 
the  charge  is  the  very  same  that  you  have  been  accus- 
temed  to  hear  urged  against  Liberal  Governments  in 
general  for  the  last  forty  years.  It  is  time  to  test  by 
a  general  survey  of  the  past  this  trite  and  vague  allega- 
tion. Kow,  there  has  elapsed  a  period  of  forty  or  more 
—-exactly  forty- three — years  since  the  Liberal  party 
fi^uired  to  the  main  direction  of  public  affairs, 
jff'his  followed  another  period  of  aboiit  forty  years,  be 
y^-iri-ng  with  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionaiy  war; 
I/.  nJ^g  which  there  had  been  an  almost  unferoken  ryje 
of  ^eir  opponents,  who  claimed,  and  were  reputed,  to 
"be  the  great  preservers  of  the  institutions  of  the 
•eoursfcry  ;  but  I  ask  you  to  judge  the  men  by  the  gene- 
'ral  results-  I  fear  we  must  admit  that  the  term  of  forty 
years  of  Tory  rule,  which  closed  in  1830,  and  to  which 
you  are  invited  to  return,  left  the  institutions  of  the 
.^uctry  weaker — aye,  even  in  its  peace  and  order  less 
eseure — than  at  the  commencement  of  the  period  it 
lad  found  them.  I  am  confident  that  if  now  the 
present  Govemrnent  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of 
their  gracious  mistress  and  of  the  coun^yy,  the  Libera, 
party,  which  they  represent,  may  at  least  challenge 
contradiction  when  they  say  that  their  term  of  forty 
years  leaves  the  Throne,  the  laws,  and  the  institutions 
cf  the  country,  not  weaker,  but  stronger,  than  it  found 
tittein. 

"  Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  issue  placed  before  you, 
urd  before  the  nation,  for  your  decision.  If  the 
ffcrast  of  this  Administration  be,  by  the  effect  of  the 
present  elections,  virtually  renewed,  I,  for  one,  will 
fer^e  you  for  what  remai!^s  of  my  time  faithfully.  If  the 
ecnfidence  of  the  coantry  be  taken  from  us  and  handed 
ever  to  others  whom  you  may  judge  more  woithy,I,{or 
p-ns,  stall  accept  cheerfully  my  dismissal. — I  have  the 
licaour  to  he,  gentlemen,  your  most  obliged  and  most 
liaithful  servant, 

-'  W.  E.  GLiDSiorE. 
Carlton  House  Terrace,  Jan.  23,  1874." 

MR.  DISEAELI'S  ADDRESS. 
Gestlemex— Mr.  Gladstone  hasinfornjedthe  electors 
pi  Greenwich  that  her  Majesty  has  been  ad\-iied  by  her 
M  jysterB  to  dissolve  the  present  Parliament.  Whether 
this  step  has  been  taken  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the 
tumbling  confession  by  the  Prime  Minister  thatlje  has, 
£a  a  fresh  violation  of  all  Constitutional  law,persi8ted  in 
retsiiiriS  for  se-reraJ  months  a  seat  to  which  hs  was  no 
Soage?  entitled,  cr  haj  fcion  raiorted  to  by  his  Govern- 
.■X£6itia  order  topoetpone  or  evade  thsdayof  reckoning 


Parliament,  and  the  expenditure  for  which  Parliament 
has  not  sanctioned,  it  is  unnecessary  at  present  to  con- 
sider. 

"  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  if,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  course — altogether  iinprecedcnted 
— of  calling  together  Parliament  by  official  summons 
for  the  despatch  of  business,  and  then  dissolving  it 
before  its  meeting,  could  be  justified,  there  is  in  the 
present  case  no  reason  whatever  suggested  why  this 
was  not  done  six  weeks  ago,  and  why  the  period  of  the 
year  usually  devoted  to  business  before  Easter,  >vhich 
must  now  be  wasted,  should  not  thus  have  been  tiuved* 

"  Gentlemen,  I  appeal  to  you  again  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  that  confidencs  which  you  have  extended  to 
me  on  nine  different  oucHsions,  runuiug  over  a  j-criod 
longer  than  a  generation  of  men.  The  Prime  Minister 
has  addressed  to  his  constituents  a  prolix  narrative,  in 
which  he  mentions  many  of  the  questions  that  have 
occupied,  or  may  occupy.public  attention,  but  in  which 
I  find  nothing  definite  as  to  the  policy  he  would  pureue 
e.^cept  this — that,having  the  prospect  of  a  large  surplus, 
would,  if  retained  in  power,  devote  that  surplus  to  the 
remission  of  taxation  which  would  be  the  course  of  anj- 
party  or  Ministry,  but  what  is  remarkable  in  his  propo- 
sals is  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  accompanied  by 
the  disquieting  information  that  that  surplus,  in  order 
to  make  it  adequate,  must  be  enlarged  by  an  '"adjust- 
ment"' whichmust  mean  aujincrease  of  existing  taxes; 
and  thai  en  the  cthei  hand,  his  principal  measures  of 
relief  will  be  the  rjimmution  of  local  taxation  and  the 
abolitioL-  of  the  income  tax.  measures  |which  the  Con- 
senFative  jjarty  have  always  favoured,  and  which  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  frieads  have  always  opposed. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  endeavoiired,  and,  if  returned 
to  Parliament,  I  shall,  whether  in  cr  out  of  omce,  ccn- 
tinuue  the  endeavour,  to  propose  or  support  all 
measures  calculated  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  this  kingdom  ;  but  I  do  not  thiijk  this  great 
•end  is  advanced  by  incessant  and  harassing  legisla- 
tion. The '  English  people  are  governed  by  their  cus- 
toms as  mu«h  as  by  their  laws,  and  there  is  nothing 
they  more  dislike  than  unnecessary  restraint  and 
meddling  interference  in  their  affairs.  Generally 
speaking,  I  ehould  say  of  the  Administration  of  the 
last  five  years  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  us  all 
if  there  had  been  a  little  more  energy  in  our  forei'^n 
policy  and  a  little  less  in  our  domestic  legislation. 

"  By  an  act  of  folly,  or  of  ignorance,  rarely  equalled) 
the  present  Ministry  relinquished  a  treaty  which 
secured  us  the  freedom  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  for 
our  trade  with  Chiua  and  Japan,  and  they,  at  the 
same  time,  entering  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  into 
those  equivocal  and  entangling  engagements  v.hichthe 
Prime  Minister  now  deprecates,  advised  us  on  the 
Ashantee  war.  The  honoiu-  of  the  country  now  re- 
quires that  we  should  protecute  that  war  with  the 
^  igour  necessary  to  insure  success,  but,  when  that 
honour  is  vindicated,  it  vtiU  be  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  inquire  by  what  means  we  were  led  into  a  costly 
and  destructive  contest,  which  neither  Parliament  nor 
the  country  have  ever  sanctioned,  and  of  the  necessity 
or  justice  of  which,  in  its  origin,  they  have  not  been 
made  aware. 

"  The  question  of  a  further  reform  of  the  House  cf 
Commons  is  again  suggested  by  the  Minister — I  think 
unwisely.  The  argument  for  extending  to  the  coun- 
ties the  household  franchise  of  the  towns,  cn  thegroun 
of  the  existing  system  being  anomalous,  is  it. 
self  fallacious.  There  has  always  been  a  diffe- 
rence between  ths  franchise  of  the  divisions 
of  the  country,  and  no  one  has  argued  more  strongly 
than  the  Prime  Jlinistsr  against  ths  contemplated 
identity  of  suffrage.  The  Conservative  party  viev- 
thifi  question  without  prejudice.  They  have  proved 
that  they  ere  not  afraid  of  popular  rights,  but  the  late 


Reform  Act  was  a  large  measure,  which,  in  conjunctiou 
with  the  Ballot,  has  scarcely  been  tested  by  expe. 
rience,  and  they  vrill  hesitate,  therefore,  before  they 
sanction  further  legislation  which  %vill  inevitably  in- 
volve, among  other  considerable  changes,  the  disfran- 
chisement of  at  lea.'st  all  boroughs  in  the  kingdom 
comprising  less  than  10,000  inhabitants. 

"  Gentlemen— The  impending  election  is  on? 
of  no  mean  importance  for  the  future  character 
of  the  kingdom.  There  is  reason  to  hope,  from 
the  address  of  the  Prime  Minister— putting  aside 
some  ominou?  .suggestions  it  contains  as  to  the 
expediency  oflocalandsubordinate  legislature— that  hs 
is  not  certainly  at  present  opposed  to  our  national  in- 
stitutions or  to  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the 
empire.  But,  unfortunately,  among  his  adherents  some 
assail  the  monarchy,  others  impugn  the  independence 
of  the  Houte  of  Lords,  while  there  are  those  who 
wftuld  relieve  Parliament  altogether  from  any  share 
in  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  others 
again,  urge  him  to  pursue  his  peculiar  policy  by  dises- 
tablishing the  Anglican,  as  he  despoiled  the  Iriahj 
Church,  while  trusted  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet 
openly  concur  with  them  in  their  desire  altogether  ta 
thrust  religion  from  the  place  which  it  ought  to  occupy 
in  National  education.  These,  gentlemen,  are  solema 
issues,  and  the  impending  general  election  must  de- 
cide them.  Their  solution  must  be  arrived  at  when 
Europe  is  more  deeply  t-tirred  than  at  any  other  pe- 
riod since  the  Reformation,  and  when  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty  and  rehgious  freedom  mainly  depends  oa 
the  strength  and  stability  of  Englaad.  I  ask  you  to 
return  me  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  resist  any. 
proposal  which  may  impair  that  strength,  and  to  sud- 
portby  every  means  her  Imperial  swav. 

'■  B.  DlSEAILI. 

"  Hugheaden  I'la^or,  January  2i." 


LADY  KfNEGARD  S  GLOVE. 
[from  schiixee.] 

King  Francis  sat  at  the  garden  gat?, 

The  terrible  battle  to  see  ; 
And  lords  and  ladies  around  him  wait. 

And  ladies  cf  high  de^ee.  ' 

And  now  the  Lion  comes  bounding  in  ; 

And  now  tte  Tiger  leaps  forth  ; 
And  now  two  Leopards  as  cruel  as  sin-. 

To  fight  for  royalty's  mirth. 

Eat  ere  begins  the  horrible  fight. 

The  Lady  Kunegard  cnss, 
"  See,  Sir  GaJorges — my  gallant  knight, 

To  valour  I  oSer  a  prize  ; 

'R'hoever  v.-jU  leap  in  the  raging  rinj, 

And  thence  recover  my  glove 
(And  she  tossed  below  the  silvery  thins) 

May  keep  it— aiong  v.ith  my  love  '." 

Vovm  leaped  the  Enight,  ss  the  Lady  spoks, 

The  Lion  and  Tiger  between  I 
And  a  htmdred  shouts  the  silence  troka  j 

'Twas,  Eooth,  a  terrible  scene  I 

A  TQoment  more,  and  the  hero  cries, 
"  My  Lady,  here  is  your  glors  ; — 

It  isn't  a  gift  I  greatly  prizs  ; 

Pray,  ke^p  t' — clonj  tcitk  vcur  1y:;  J  ' 


■Wheat  sowing.— MOIaJier,  Hodgson,  and  Co  s  Anti-Smut 
Composition,  a  valuable  and  elective  remedy  for  preventiaj; 
the  smut  or  braad  in  the  ear  of  wheat,  and  the  ravages  cf 
slug,  grub,  or  wire-worm.  It  is  most  simple  in  its  applica- 
tion, most  certain  in  its  effects,  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
drosjijig.  Packets  trineponce  each,  cuificient  to  dress  30 
stone  or  6*  bushels  of  seed  whear.  Sold  retail  by  mo£t 
druggists  and  grocers  throughout  the  kingdom  and  abroad. 

Becker  Bros."  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  -s.  iud.  per  ID.,  is  a 
combination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  ail 
that  is  requisite  to  make  Teaperiect.  7  South  Great  George 's- 
ttreet,  Dublin. 

M'Master,  Hodgson,  and  Co.  incite  special  attention  to  th? 
following:— Alterative,  restorative,  and  condition  powders 
for  horses,  for  diseases  of  the  skin,  cracked  heels,  swelled 
legs,  loss  of  appetite,  and  all  diseases  produced  by  iinpnver- 
isiied  blood,  '^^■liite  oils  for  hories,  for  strjins  in  the  back 
sinews,  eciirgement  cl  the  knee,  and  a;e  particularly  lecons-' 
mended  for  sore  throats,  inriamed  cr  enlarged  glands,  in  case? 
of  coldf,  inauer.-a,  &c.  .%hcep  and  c.ilves' coidia!,  a  spt 
for  scoiir  in  Umbs,  sheep,  and  oalvee.  Gripe  tiact;iTe,  I'or 
colic  in  horses  and  horned  catcle.  Ked  iodine  of  merojiry 
ointment,  for  splints,  spa^•ins-  CMbs,  121  andl22  Cauel- 
street,  Dublin. 


Jan.  3l,  lB7i' 


THE  PENKY  DESPATCH, 


HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


ShaIOT  VC^rGiE. — Split  six  or  eight  shalots  ;  put 
them  into  a  quait  bottle,  and  fill  up  with  vinegar,  stop 
it ,  and  in  a  month  it  will  Tbe  fit  for  use. 

Hcstsr"3  Pie. — Line  a  moiild  with  mashed  potatoes, 
£11  it  with  slices  of  cold  mutton  or  mutton  chops  well 
seasoned,  and  cover  wit  h  mashed  potatoes  ;  bake  and 
turn  it  out  of  the  movdd.  Beef  may  be  dressed  the 
S2,me. 

Feesch  Pastp.t. — Take  half  a  pound  of  flour,  half  a 
povind  of  butter  ;  put  the  flour  on  the  board,  and  the 
butter  in  it,  just  as  it  is  ;  roll  it  out  once  ;  then  roll 
the  butter  up,  and  put  it  on  one  side.  Mi.-c  the  flour 
to  about  the  stifihess  of  the  butter,  -nith  a  little  milk, 
Chen  let  it  stand  for  an  hour  in  a  cool  place  before  you 
full  it  out  ;  and  before  using  it  roll  it  out  five  times. 

Boiled  Baco^'. — As  bacon  is  frequently  excessively 
iiilt,  let  it  be  soaked  in  waim  vrater  for  an  hour  or 
two  previous  to  dressing  it  ;  then  pare  oft'  the  rusty 
parts  and  scrape  the  under  side  and  rind  as  clean  as 
possible.  Put  it  into  a  saucepan  of  cold  water,  let  it 
come  gradually  to  a  boil,  and  as  fast  as  the  scum  rises 
to  the  surface  of  tbe  Water,  rem'ive  it.  Let  it  sim- 
mer very  gently  till  thoroughly  done  ;  then  take  it  I'.p, 
strip  off  the  skin,  sprinkle  over  the  bacon  a  few  bread 
raspings,  and  gafnish  with  tufts  of  cauliflower  or 
Brussels  sprouts.  AMien  served  alone,  young  and 
tender  btoad  beans  or  green  pehs  are  the  usual  accom- 
paniments. 

Stewed  MtiSHnooMs. — Cut  oS'the-ends  of  the  stalks 
and  pare  neatly  a  pint  of  mushroom  buttons;  put  them 
in  a  basin  of  water  with  a  little  lemon  juice,  as  they 
are  done.  When  all  are  prepared  take  them  out  of  the 
watei  with  the  hands,  to  avoid  the  sediment,  and  put 
them  into  a  stevrpan  v/ith  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
white  pepper  and  salt  to  t^ste,  and  the  jviice  of  half  a 
lemon;  cover  the  pan  closely,  and  let  the  j'mushrooms 
stew  gently  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes;  then 
thicken  the  butter  with  a  teaspoonful  of  flower;  add 
gradually  sufficient  cream,  or  cream  and  milk,  to  make 
the  sauce  of  a  proper  consistency ,^and  put  in  a  quarter 
cf  a  teaspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg.  If  the  mushrooms 
are  not  perfectly  tender  stew  them  for  five  minutes 
longer. 

EoAST  Wild  Dcck. — Carefully  pluck  and  draw 
them;  cut  oft' the  heads  close  to  the  necks,  leaving 
sufficient  skin  to  turn  over,  and  do  not  cut  oft' tbe  feet. 
Hoast  the  birds  befi)re  ac^uick  fire,  and,  when  they  are 
first  put  doVf-n,  let  them  remain  for  five  minutes  with- 
out basting  (this  will  keep  the  gravy  in)  ;  afterwards 
baste  plentifully  with  butter,  and,  a'few  minutes  before 
serving,  dredge  them  lightly  with  flour  ;  baste  well, 
and  send  them  to  table  nicely  frothed  and  full  of 
gravy.  If  overdone  the  birds  will  lose  their  flavour. 
Jserve  with  a  good  gravy  in  the  dish,  and  send  to  table 
with  them  a  cut  lemon.  To  take  off  the  fishy  taste 
which  wild  fowl  sometimes  have,' baste  them  for  a  few 
miiiutes  with  hot,  to  which  have  been  added  an  9nion 
und  a  little  salt ;  then  take  the  pan  away,  and  baste 
with  butter. 

Fp.exch  Chickes  Cotlets. — Cut  the  remams  of  cold 
roast  or  boiled  fowl  into  as  many  nice  cutlets  as  pos- 
sible ;  take  a  corresponding  number  of  sippets  of 
bread  about  the  same  size,  all  cut  one  .shape;  fry  them 
a  pale  brown,  then  dip  the  cutlets  into  clarified  butter 
mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  covered  with  bread 
.rumbs  seasoned  with  cayenne  ;  fi-y  them  for  about 
aVe  minutes,  put  each  piece  on  one  of  the  sippets, 
pile  them  high  in  the  dish,  and  serve  with  the  follow- 
ing sauce,  which  should  be  made  ready  for  the  cutlets; 
Put  one  ounce  of  butter  into  a  stewpan,  add  two 
nnved  shalots,  a  few  slices  of  carrot,  savoury  herbs,  a 
si;-asoning  of  pounded  mace,  and  sis  peppercorns  ;  fry 
:or  ten  minutes,  pour  in  half  a  pint  of  good  gravy, 
auide  of  tie  chicken  bonea,  stew  gently  for  twenty 
Ciintites,  strain  it,  and  serve. 

"WHi-fn  OxiON  Saucr.— Peel  sis  onions  and  put 
tr^em  into  water  to  which  a  little  salt  has  been  added, 
t.:.  preserve  their  whiteness,  and  let  them  remain  for  a 
<y..:\Ttei:  of  an  hour.  Then  put  them  into  a  stewpan, 
c  .ivircd  with  water,  and  let  them  boil  till  tender  ;  and 
in  the  onions  should  be  very  strong,  change  the 
iViitcr  after  they  have  been  boiling  a  quJltsr  of 
ill  hour.  Drain  them  thoroughly,  chop  them, 
i.nA  rub  them  through  a  sieve.  Make  one  pint  of 
melted  butter,  and  when  that  boils  put  in  the  onions, 
ft-Lth  a  seasoning  of  salt ;  stir  till  it  simmers,  v/hea  it 
Viiil  be_  ready  to  serve.  Spanish  onions  may  be  used 
and  a_  little  cream  added  just  before  serving  will  be 
found  an  improvement.  Small  onions,  wh'e^  very 
youHg,  may  bo  cooked  whole  and  served  in  melted 
butti'.c. 


I 


FRUIT  HOUSIS, 

Pines. — Now  that  the  fruit  is  fairly  started,  they 
may  be  pushed  on  more  rapidly  by  taking  advantage 
of  favourable  circumstances  to  ghe  them  the  benefit 
of  increased  heat  during  the  daj'time  ;  the  internal 
temperature  should  be  allowed  to  rise  to  SO  degrees 
by  sim-heat  before  giving  air,  and  uinder  such  con- 
ditions it  should  be  maintained  at  S.j  degrees  or  90 
degrees, 'and  the  bouse  closed  at  8.5  degrees.  This 
will  greatly  assist  the  perfect  development  of  the 
•  floweis,  without  which  symmetrical  fritits  cannot  be 
obtained  :  the  night  temperature  should  also  be  ad- 
vanced to  70  degrees,  and  .'S  degrees  more  by  fire 
heat  during  the  day,  except  external  influences  be 
unfavom-able,  then  degrees  less  will  be  preferable  to 
an  arid  condition  produced  by  hard  firing,  which  no 
amount  of  moisture  applied  in  the  ordinaiy  way  will 
counteract.  An  increased  temperature  wOl  necessitate 
a  corresponding  proportion  of  moisture,  which  should 
be  produced  without  liaving  recourse  t»  wetting  the 
pipes  when  they  are'hot,  or  syringing  the  plants  over- 
head, or  the  more  pernicious  practice  of  syri)iging  be- 
tween the  plants.  Maintain  the  heat  at  the  roots  with 
re,gularity  at  from  80  degrees  to  90  degrees  ;  the  higher 
degree  is  most  suitable  for  Queens,  but  it  should  not 
exceed  that  point.  Look  over  thu  plants  about  once 
a  week,  and  water  tho.'^e  that  require  it  liberally  with 
weak  guano-vrater  at  about  85  de^;ree3.  Contijiue  the 
treatment  as  advised  last  fortnight  to  those  plants 
v>'hich  ai'e  about  starting  into  fruit.  Other  kinds  of 
stock  should  be  kept  slowly  moving  in  a  night  tempe- 
rature of  about  fiB  degrees,  and  from  GO  degrees  to  65 
degrees  in  the  daytime,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
wcathcj-.  A  moderately  dry  condition,  both  in  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  air  and  the  roots  of  the.-:e  plants,  is 
most  suitable. 

ViXKs. — Wcll-ripeucd  thick-skinned  kinds  of  grapes 
may  be  i-eraovcd  to  a  dry  room,  where  they  will  keep 
quite  as  well  as  if  left  on  the  vines.  Cut  with  as 
much  wood  as  can  be  spared,  and  suspend  from  wine 
bottles  filled  with  soft  water.  For  supporting  the 
bottles,  the  following  simple  method  answers  well  : — 
Make  strong  Ijoxes,  open  at  the  top,  inches  deep,  7 
inches  wide,  and  4  feet  shorter  than  Ulie  room,  to  allow 
of  getting  round  the  ends  when  in  position  ;  nail  three 
pieces  of, lath  across  the  top  to  prevent  the  sides  from 
spreading,  and  elevate  on  narrow  trestles  4  feet  high; 
place  the  bottles  alternately  in  a  slanting  position  ;  do 
not  allow  the  branches  to  touch  each  other,  carefully 
remove  all  decaying  berries,  and  keep  the  room  at  a 
temperature  of  45  degrees.  Push  on  the  prunLug  and 
cleansing  of  late  houses,  dressing  the  cuts  Vvith  Thom- 
son's styptic,  to  prevent  bleeding  ;  and  where  the 
borders  are  not  satisfactory  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
lifting  the  roots  and  relaying  in  fresh  compost.  If 
they  have  the  lunge  if  external  and  internal  borders 
the  renovation  may  be  accomplished  without  the  loss 
of  a  crop  by  remaking  the  inside  border  one  year  and 
the  outside  the  year  following.  Admit  aii-  to  early 
houses  when  the  weather  permits,  avoid  a  close  atmo- 
sphei'e,  shut  up  early,  and  run  up  to  80  degrees  on 
fine  afternoons,  allowing  the  house  to  fall  to  CO  de- 
grees on  cold  nights.  Itemove  all  loose  and  duplicate 
branches,  and  thin  as  soon  as  the  berries  are  nicely 
formed.  Do  not  allow  the  fermenting  material  to  de- 
cline outeide,  remove  a  portion  from  the  inside,  and 
where  results  stand  before  appearances  every  available 
part  of  the  hottse  may  be  neatly  surfaced  with  tho- 
roughly sweetened  horse  litter.  This  material  should 
be  turned  several  times  before  it  is  introduced,  and  a 
little  air  may  be  left  on  two  or  three  of  the  top  lights 
for  twenty-four  hours,  to|  allow  surplus  ammonia  to 
pass  off.- 

Haedy  Fruit  Garden. — TiS'herever  the  soil  is  such 
as  to  require  drainage,  this  ought  to  be  always 
attended  to  during  the  formation  of  an  orchard  or  a 
fruit  tree  border.  And  such  drains  ought  to  be 
always  carefully  examined  several  times  during  each 
season,  to  see  that  they  are  acting  properly.  The 
present  is  a  very  suitable  time  to  attend  to  this  very 
important  matter/  The  weather  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  mild,  and  very  favourable  for  the  prose- 
cution of  such  operations  as  the  planting,  pruning, 
nailing,  dressing,  &e.,  of  all  sorts  of  hardy  fruit  trees  ; 
so  that  this  description  of  work  may  be  supposed  to 
be  in  a  forv.'ard  condition.  If  not  already  accomplished, 
the  pruning  of  such  f :  uit  as  the  apple,  the  pear,  the 
plum,  &c.,  should  be  proceeded  with  as  expeditiously 
as  possible,  as  we  may  ere  long  experience  weather 
which  may  for  a  time  retard  the  prosress  of  such  ope- 
rations. 


FACETI^. 

Why  is  it  easy  to  break  into  an  old  man's  house  f 
Because  his  gait  (gate)  is  broken  and  iii3  loci:t  ar-g 
few. 

Why  are  stokers  well  versed  in  the  laws  of  puBctiia« 
t^n  ?  Because  tlSPJ^  never  put  coal  on  (colon)  whsa 
they  should  make  a  fnU  sWp. 

^Vhy  ought  stars  to  be  the  bast  aStronomerj  ?  B?-> 
cause  they  have  studded  (studied)  the  Heavens  siao? 
the  creation  of  the  world. 

H<Jw  is  bread  the  first  necessary  o£  life  ?  Beoausa 
it  is  always  kneaded  (needed). 

Why  is  an  iiTitable  man  like  an  unskilful  doctor  ! 
Because  he  is  apt  to  lose  his  patience  (patients). 

Why  is  a  melancholy  young  lady  the  pleasantest 
all  companions  '    Because  she  is  always  a-musiug. 

Why  are  commdrums  like  monkeys  ?  Becauseithej 
are  far-fetched  and  troublesome. 

Why  is  a  bee-hive  like  a  spectator  ?  Because  it\is  S( 
bee-holder  (beholder). 

does  a  vessel  become  an  equestrian  ?  W-Uei^ 
it  rides  at  anchor. 

Why  is  a  liare,  run  to  deafh,  a  very  bold  animal  \ 
Because  it  al\^ays  dies  game. 

Vv'hy  should  taking  the  proper  quantity  of  medieinti 
make  you  sleej>y  ?    Because  you  take  a  dose. 

What  makes  a  pair  of  boots  ?  Two. 

VYhat  is  the  difiereuce  between  a  husbandman  and 
a  scmps^fess  ?  The  one  guthers  what  he  sews — tha 
other  sews  what  she  g^ithers. 

Why  did  the  Premier,  at  the  time  of  the  Russian 
wa,r,  resemble  a  barman  ?  Because  he  mulled  the 
Porte  (port). 

AVhen  may  a  chair  be  said  to  dislike  you  ?  When  it. 
can  t  b«'ar  you. 

Why  is  chloroform  like  Mendelssohn  or  Rossini  i 
Because  it  is  ose  of  the  greatest  composers  of  modern 
time.s. 

Why  lis  a  kiss  like  a  rumour  ?  Because  it  goes  from 
mouth  to  mouth. 

Why  is  blind  man's  buff  like  sympathy  ?  Becaus« 
it  is  a  fellow  feeling  for  a  feUow-creature. 

Tom  v/ent  out_and  his  dog  went  with  him  ;  the  dog 
went  not  before,  behind,  nor  one  side  of  him  ;  whera 
did  hego  .'    On  the  other  side. 

WHtfii  travels  fastest,  heat  or  oold  J  Heat  does^ 
because  you  can  catch  cold. 

tVhat  perfume  is  most  injurious  to  female  beauty  3 
The  esseuca  of  thyme  (time). 

What  kind  of  a  portrait  should  a  teetotaller  hare  % 
One  ui  water-colours. 

What  is  that  of  wl4ch  the  common  qtiality  Is  best  i 
Common  sense. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  schoolmaster  and 
a  locomotive  driver  ?  OdI  minds  the  train,  the  othei 
traifh  the  mind. 

W  hht  is  the  dift'erence  between  a  good  governess  and 
a  bad  one  ?  The  one  guides  miss,  the  other  misguides. 

At  the  Limerick  Land  Court,  Jan.  2.3,  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Leahy,  Q.C.,  gave  judgment  in  the  claim  brought 
under  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act,  by  Dr.  O'Connell, 
Kilmallock,  against  a  farmer  named  Stephen  Walsh, 
also  of  Kilmallock,  and  member  of  the  Limerick  and 
Clare  Farmers'  Club.  The  lands  from  which  claimant 
had  been  evicted  consisted  of  six  acres  near  Kii< 
mallock,  and  were  heW  at  a  rent  of  £20  per  annum, 
until  AValsh  became  purchaser,  when  he  immediate!; 
served  notice  to  quit  on  Dr.  O'CoimeU.  Claimaa'! 
now  sought  to  recover  £80,  as  compensation  foj 
capricious  eviction,  and  a  further  sum  for  unexhausted 
manure.  The  Chairman,  in  giving  judgment,  .said,  as 
the  manures  were  laid  down  in  '62,  he  should  noA 
grant  compensation  for  them  ;  but,  as  he  held  thai 
the  eviction  was  capricious,  he  should  award  claimant 
£80,  which  was  equivalent  to  four  years'  rent  ; 
but  he  would  allow  £27  10s.  as  a  set-ofi'  to  landlord  for 
dkapidiftion,  &c.  The  chairman  commented  upon  com- 
ments made  from  time  to  time  at  meetings  of  farmers' 
clubs,  where  the  Land  Act  was  denounced  as  a  usele;! 
measure  and  a  sham,  language  which  was  calculated  tc  ' 
mislead  the  more  ignorant  and  credulous;  and  nest 
referred  to  a  case  tried  by  himself  in  which  he  awarded 
£700  compensation,  and  to  another  case  hx  which  tha 
judges  of  assize  allowed  some  four  or  five  years'  com- 
peasation  to  tenants  who  had  been  in  possession  but  a 
year  and  a  half.  Had  not  theXand  Act  been  in  exis- 
tence '•t  the  time  the  tenants  were  evicted,  they  Woulo 
not  be  entitled  to  a  penny.  This  showed  clearly  thai 
the  act  was  a  beneficial  one  fo  the  occupying  t^^nant. 

Tbe  "  Graphic"  Ink  (registered),  being  acti-conosivs,  is!,an 
imptoTed  writing  fluid  which  Vi'iU  not  injnru  pens  or  paper. 
Sold  by  stationers,  chemists,  &c.^  in  3il,  fiJ.,  Is.  Jars  :  whols- 
sale  by  M'Master,  Hodgscn,  ana  Co.,  Bubliu  cind  Cork. 


'rttE  mmr  despatch, 


f  Jfaa.  31, 1874 


TO  CORRESPOXDEXTS. 

*«*  Letters  are  not .  answered  until  at  least  ten  da}-s 
afterthey.  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
number,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

»?ejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
as  complied  with  we  take  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  found  unsuitable. 


V\  S.  X \  %  %  X  \  %  x  >.  X  >.  ■v^. 


isijF.ERpoRTH  AXD  David  Coppekfield.  — Why  do  you 
write  two  letters  when  one  would  do  ?  Your  writ- 
ing would  most  probably  pass  for  the  Excise.  You 
do  not  enclose  the  specimens  you  speak  of. 

Jo.vx  or  Aec. — Write  to  ;  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
si'finers,  whose  address  you  will  find  in  reply  to  ano- 
t'her  coft-espondent. 

Dc/NALD. — We  would  advise  you  to  practise  your 
arithmetic  on  a  slate,  and  not  ou  a  black-board 
Arithmetic  is  to  be  learned  in  books.  Book-keeping 
is  theoretically  learned  from  a  book  but  practically 
in  an  office. 

ITemo. — Lord  Russell's  Life  of  Thomas  Moore  is  the 
only  life  we  know.  It  is  an  interesting  but  unplea- 
sant book,  and  injures  Moore's  character.  Scott 
and  Moore  differed  essentially,  and  there  is  no  point 
of  comparison  between  them. 

HoBiNSON  Crusoe. — Write  to  the  Admiralty  Office, 
Westminster,  London.  We  do  not  think  you  ought 
to  be  a  sailor.  The  life  k  severe  and  thankless. 
'Wlien  you  grow  older  than  yuu  are  now  (14)  you 
■will  not  be  so  fond  of  the  sea.  Your  writing  and 
composition  are  creditable  to  your  age. 

O.  L.  (Cork). — Ivervousness  is  a  very  troublesome  af- 
fection, and  orie  not  easily  remedied.  Take  exercise; 
avoid  stimulants  and  excitement,  rise  early,  take 
cold  baths  (unless  you  are  delicate),  and  avoid  all 
things  which  experience  proves  to  be  disturbing. 
Heartburn  is  caused  by  eating  or  drinking  disagree- 
able foods.  Observe  these  and  avoid  them.  The 
hair  will  grow  over  the  cut  in  time,  and  if  it  won't 
yow  can't  make  it. 

EsTELLE.— The  South  Sea  Bubble  was  originated  by 
Harley  (Lord  Oxford)  in  1711.  The  national  debt  of 
England  then  amounted  to  ten  millions  sterling,  and 
Harley  proposed  to  wipe  this  out  by  the  scheme. 
The  Government  paid  6  per  cent,  to  all  merchants 
who  took  up  this  debt,  and  secured  to  them  the  mo. 
nopoly  of  trading  with  the  South  Seas.  The  popu. 
larity  of  the  enterprise  was  enormous,  as  the  for- 
tunes to  be  realised  were  said  to  be  fabulous.  In 
1720  the  company,  which   was  doing  a  marvellous 

.  business,  proposed  to  take  up  the  national  debt, 
which  was  then  thirty-one  millions  sterling,  if  they 
were  guaranteed  5  per  cent,  per  annum  for  7J  years. 
The  Government  accepted  the  offer,  and  theeffectwas 
to  raise  the  £100  stock  to  £890,  and  ultimately  the 
shares  were  £1,000.  This  enormous  proportion  was 
brought  about  lay  the  secret  dishonesty  of  the  di. 
rectors  of  the  company,  and  soon  they  began  to 
>ell  out  and  realised  immense  profits.  This  becoming 
known  ruined  the  company,  which  stopped  pay- 
ment. The  excitement  in  England  was  intense 
and  an  investigation  proved  that  several  members 
of  the  nobility  had  been  bribed  with  so  large  a  sum 
as  £170,000  to  push  the  scheme  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Aislabie,  was  implicated,  and  he  and  other 
M.P.s  were  expelled  the  House.  The  directors 
were  imprisoned  and  their  properties  confiiscated. 
But  even  with  these  restorations  the  popular  loss 


wa3  groat,  and  suiTsring  wasgcuond.  In  answer  to 
query  2,  wc  say,  buy  a  book  on  phrenology  ;  and  3, 
we  do  not  know. 
1/98. — If  you  pay  4s.  a  week,  and  your  lodgings  are 
unfurnished,  or  furnished,  by  yourself,  you  have  a 
right  to  a  vote.  If  you  are  a  Liberal,  go  to  the 
Liberal  Association;  and  if  a  Conservative,  to  tlie 
Coni?ervative  Association,  and  the  secietary  will  try 
and  put  you  on  the  registry.  The  roll  is  revised  in 
June,  and  you  had  best  apply  before  that  time. 

Mad  Cap — We  do  not  know  that  colours  have  mean- 
■  ings.  Your  writing  is  good — your  spelling  defective. 
A  water-shed  is  a  range  of  high  land  between  two 
river-basins  into  which  the  water  from  the  land  is 
discharged  in  opposite  directions.  The  Cornhill 
Magazine  is  of  a  superior  character  ;  but  its  stories 
are  not  sensational.  Keep  your  hands  gloved,  and 
wash  them  in  warm  water.  This  will  improve  their 
colour.  Some  ladies  can  ride  for  a  greater  distance 
than  others  :  but  five  miles  in  the  forenoon  is  gcod 
exercise.  Ladies  can  only  receive  presents  from  gen- 
tlemen where  there  is  an  understanding  between 
them  either  that  mere  'friendship  exists  or  genuine 
affection.  We  think  nine  questions  too  m;'.ny  from 
one  correspondent. 

C.  T. — Write  to  the  Secretary,  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
Mary-street,  and  he  will  send  you  a  programme  of 
the  examination.    The  fees  are  small. 

Don  Ricardo. — No  single  French  newspaper  could 
contain  anything  like  a  good  report  of  the  Bazaine 
trial.  Perhaps  a  bookseller  could  get  you  the  report 
in  pamphlet  form.  Your  letter  would  have  been 
forwarded  with  a  halfpenny  stamp,  but  we  would 
have  had  to  pay  a  penny  fine. 

Cacoethes  Scribendi — Send  the  articles  you  name  to 
an  auctioneer.  Your  writing  would  pass  the  ex- 
aminers. If  the  Secretary  of  the  Post-office  cannot 
inform  j-ou,  we  fear  we  cannot  help  you. 

Spoet. — Consult  a  solicitor.  You  had  best  employ  a 
trainer  for  your  hounds. 

An  Anxious  One. — Saliva  is  excited  by  pungents,  like 
tobacco.    Avoid  these,  and  you  vrill  get  well. 

NoMEX. — The  Bank  of  Ireland  employes  are  said  to 
be  better  off  than  their  fellows  in  ot'ner  institutions. 
Your  writing  is  not  neat  enough  [for  a  bank.  You 
will  get  the  information  you  desire  in  the  manner 
you  mention, 

Erina. — Your  writing  is  not  neat  enough.  You  will 
get  the  book  you  want  by  ordering  it  through  a 
bookseller.  Lady  Georgina  Fullerton  is  sister  to 
Lord  Granville,  and  a  writer  of  considerable  ability 
and  repute.  The  cheapest  edition  of  Tennyson's 
complete  works  costs  £2  lis.  6d.  Shelley's  works 
can  be  had  for  Ss.  6d. 

Marie. — Wash  your  hair  brush  in  warm  water  and 
soda,  and  let  it  dry  in  the  sun,  having  shaken  the 
water  pretty  well  out.  Currants  are  cleaned 
by  running  them  through  flour.  Your  writing  is 
pretty  good — it  is  plain.  Now-a-days  people  shake 
hands  with  their  gloves  on. 

Sophia  D. — People  who  don't  cry  have  just  as  keen 
feelings  as  those  who  do.  You  will  get  a  French 
Dictionary  for  3s.  in  any  bookseller's.  Buy  Cassell's. 

A  Cbustt  Old  Bachelor. — We  are  sorry  your  friend 
drinks  such  alarming  quantities  of  water,  and  the 
liabit  is  injurious.  But  there  is  nothing  very  objec- 
tionable in  it.  Probably  it  is  induced  by  a  particular 
t;ondition  of  the  blood. 

Michael  wants  to  know  how  to  make  a  kaleidoscope. 
Can  any  correspondent  say  ?  Your  numbers  cannot 
be  cleaned,  and  a  portion  of  the  edge  and  back  will 
be  cut  off  by  the  binder.  If  you  have  folded  them 
^o  unevenly  that  the  print  is  near  the  edge  or  back 
-  ^  portion  of  it  may  be  cut  away.  Ask  the  binder's 
■Opinion* 


Jack  axd  Jo.l^t. — Let  y  ^ur  wife  go  to  the  soa-sidc  and 
take  sea  bjiths. 

Elly. — The  hair  sent  is  a  very  light  brown.  Sai  casm 
is  not  often  shown  in  the  face  ;  but  a  thin,  long  nose 
and  thin  lips,  with  oval  eyes,  may  give  a  sarcastic 
appearance.  An  uneducated  person  may  be  sarcastic, 
inasmuch  as  the  quality  is  natural  rather  than  ac- 
quired. "  EUy's"  writing  is  pretty  good,  and  quite 
legible. 

I=hmaL'l  a.  Echo. — Robert  Stewart,  Lord  Castlerea^h, 
was  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  He  was  bora  in  Ire- 
land iu  1769.  He  was  educated  in  Armagh,  and 
afterwards  iu  Cambridge.  He  sat  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  In  1798  he  was  made  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  and  in  ISOO  he  accom- 
I)lished  the  Legislative  Union.  In  1805^e  became 
War  and  Colonial  Secretary,  and  seven  years 
later  Foreign  Secretary.  In  1821  he  became 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  soon  after,  becoming 
insane,  he  committed  suicide.  He  is  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  We  do  not  know  hi  he  was 
"the  buoyant"  Robert  Stewart  ;  but,  as  there  was  ' 
no  other  Robert  Stewart  we  imagine  he  was.  Put 
your  money  in  an  Irish  bank.  An  agriculturist  with 
£300  capital  will  find  plenty  of  room  for  success  iu 
Australia,  New  ^aland,  or  Canada.  Newspapers  a 
week  old  should  not  be  sent  through  the  post. 
Writing  good.  ..  *  ' 

A  Native  of  Tip. — The  mode  of  learning  Pitman's 
syltem  of  shorthand  is  fully  set  out  in  the  book, 
which  you  can  order  through  any  bookseller.  It  is 
very  cheap.  Your  writing  is  not  careful  enough. 
Diction  not  bad. 

Doadt. — There  never  was  such  a  character  a?  Autumn. 
"  Inferno"  is  the  title  of  Dante's  great  poem.  Par- 
sons and  Co.,  Lower  Sackville-street,  is  the  house 
you  mean.  To  fast  for  ten  hours  is  to  fast  just  twica 
too  long.    Writing  good. 

A  Reader. — We  can  hardly  sny  of  any  Irish  history 
that  it  is  impartial.  Read  Haverty's,  John  Mit- 
chel's,  and  Keating's.  You  can  get  any  or  all  of 
them  from  Mr.  Kelly,  Grafton-street.  Write  to  the 
newspaper  you  name,  and  ask  the  price.  Advertise* 
ments  are  charged  for  according  to  their  length. 

Grocer's  AssISTA^■T. — You  quite  mistake  the  purport 
of  our  reply.  All  men  are  not  equal  in  rank,  bub 
they  may  be  in  respectability. 

JtDAS. —  If  you  have  asked  the  young  girl  to  marry  you, 
you  are  bound  to  keep  your  plighted  word.  We" 
cannot  undertake  to  advise  in  circumstances  of  so 
delicate  a  nature  as  yours,  and  of  which  we  know 
little  or  nothing. 

Allie. — Our  correspondents  need  not  necessarily  send 
us  their  real  names,  and  few  of  them  do.  We  are 
always  happy  to  3hswer  questions  if  we  can.  Youi' 
writing  is  plain  and  good — yo\ir  diction  inferior. 

LovELT  Nell. — Palpitation  wf  the  heart  is  not  neces- 
sarily dangerous.  It  is  ofien  caused  by  over  stimu- 
lation, either  by  tea  or  alcohol.  Pads  do  injure  tha 
hair — they  cut  it.  We  believe  dairy  business  is  as 
good  now  as  ever. 

Amateur. — Write  your  story  on  ruledj  paper  ;  write 
plainly,  and  only  on  one  side  of  the  sheet.  Your 
writing  is  too  close  and  small,  but  it  is  not  bad. 

K.  L. — The  matter  is  under  consideration. 

Declined  with  THA^■^s.— "  A  Souvenir,"  "The  Ban- 
shee's Warning,"  '"Katie  Lee."  "St.  Valentine's 
Day."  "   
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*  TAKEN  AT  THE  FLOOD." 

AN    ORIGINAL  NOVEL, 
Specially  Written  by 
MISS  BRADDON, 
Author  of  "Lady  Axidley's  Secret,"  "Strangers  and 
Pilgrims,"  Jcc. 

I^AIX  EIGHTS  EESERVED.] 

CHAPTER  LI. 

K4ND0M  SHOTS. 

The  receipt  of  that  telegram  was  a  blow  that  struck 

Mne.  Sylvia  hadbroughtjher  lover  to  her  feet,  as  she 
rmly  believed,  and  behold,  at  the  moment  when  she 
•eit  most  certain  of  his  allegiance  be  had  been  able  to 
leave  her  for  an  indefinite  period  !  Was  this  the  love 
that  hud  made  him  so  weak  a"  slave  last  night  in  the 
moonlit  churchyard  ?  Had  the  cold  light  of  day  so 
completely  restored  him  to  reason  ? 

She  dragged  her  steps  slowly  back  to  the  house. 
What  a  weary  length  of  monotonous  greensward  she 
had  to  tread,  with  leaden,  lingering  feet.  She  had 
tome  this  way  so  gaily  a  little  while  ago,  looking  do^vn 
;he  long  vista  for  the  figure  she  expected  to  see.  She 
!iad  felt  so  utterly  sure  of  his  coming,  and  instead  of 
«hat  dear  presence,  that  strong  hand  clasping  her's, 
there  was  nothing  but  the  crumpled  telegram  iu  her 
feverish  palm, 

"r  suppose  Mrs.  Carter  will  be  glad  of  this,"  she 
said  to  herself  bitterly,  remembering  the  reproachful 
look  that  had  chidden  her  wild  talk  of  happiness. 

"  She  would  like  to  see  me  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
or  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  red-hot  iron  ;'• 
thought  Sylvia,  brooding  upon  her  mother's  reproaches 
tif  last  night.  "  She  would  consider  that  for  my  good. 
No  harder  judge  than  your  penitent  sinner." 

The  sun  beat  down  upon  her  head,  the  fierce  August 
nfternoon  sun,  as  she  crossed  the  broad  gravelled  ex- 
panse before  the  hall  door,  and  in  this  open  sunlight 
she  found  herself  face  to  face  with  that  person  whom 
of  all  others  she  dreaded,  for  no  definite  reason  per- 
haps, but  with  an  instinctive  fear  which  reason  could 
not  stifle. 

Shadraek  Bain  met  her  iu  front  of  the  hall  door 
whip  in  hand,  the  dust  of  a  long  ride  upon  his  stout 
jountry-squirish  boots.  He  had  come  to  the  Place 
oy  the  servants'  entrance,  from  a  round  of  inspection 
■OQ  the  home  farm. 

'■  They  told  me  you  were  out,  Lady  Perrlam,"  he 
said  as  he  shook  hands  with  Sylvia,  "  but  I  could 
har-.Uy  believe  it,  on  such  a  blazing  day,  knowing 
your  predilection  for  closed  Venetians  and  a  cooj 
room." 

'•  One  must  take  a  walk  now  and  then,"  answered 
SyU-ia,  coolly.  She  made  no  secret  of  her  indifference 
■.  J  F.nj  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bain's  ;  but  the  agent  was 
a<jt  to  be  put  down  by  those  small  tokens  of  disdain. 
He  went  on  suggesting  all  the  same,  and  could  not  see, 
:r  ;;ppear  to  see,  that  his  interest  in  her  welfare  was 
unappreciated  and  unwelcome. 

'■  Wouldn't  it  be  wiser  to  choose  the  cool  of  the 
!V":ung  for  your  walk  ?"  asked  Mr.  Bain. 

■  !f  yoli  were  my  doctor,  Mr.  Bain,  I  dare  say  I 
J  ask  your  advice  Upon  that  point."  retorted 


Sylvia,  "  but  as  you  are  not  my  medical  adviser  I 
prefer  to  consult  my  own  inclination." 

"  If  I  were  a  doctor,"  repeated  Mr.  Bain,  with  a 
curious  little  laugh,  "  that's  a  singular  way  of  putting 
it.  Lady  Perriam.  If  I  were  a  doctor  I  might  do  a 
great  many  things  that  I  don't  do  now.  If  I  were  a 
doctor  I  should  want  to  see  a  little  more  than  I  do 
see  of  that  poor  half-cracked  Mr.  Perriam.  If  I  were 
a  doctor  I  might  want  to  know  a  little  more  than  I 
do  knov/  of  the  manner  of  Sir  Aubrey's  death." 

That  blanching  cheek,  which  had  been  flushed  by 
heat  and  anger  a  moment  ago,  told  him  that  his  shot 
had  struck  the  mark. 

"  How  white  and  tired  you  look,  Lady  Perriam.  I 
am  sure  that  walk  was  a  mistake.  Come  into  the  saloon 
and  sit  down  for  a  little,  before  you  go  upstairs  to  your 
own  rooms." 

They  were  in  front  of  the  saloon  ;  the  sashes  of  the 
long  windows  were  raised,  and  the  butterflies  floated  in 
now  and  then  upon  the  summer  air,  and  cooled  them- 
selves in  the  stately  gloom  of  that  disused  apartment^ 

"  I  hate  that  room,"  said  Sylvia,  looking  towards  the 
open  window  with  a  shudder. 

"  Because  Sir  Aubrey's  attack  happened  there.  Yes, 
I  can  fancy  the  association  must  be  painful  to  one  so 
truly  attached  to  him  as  you  were.  Well,  we  won't  go 
into  the  saloon.  You  seem  to  hke  the  open  air  better- 
We'll  go  on  to  the  terrace.  I  want  to  have  half  an 
hour's  talk  with  you." 

"  What  can  you  have  to  say  to  me  ?  I  thovight  we 
settled  all  business  matters  yesterday." 

"  This  is  not  exactly  business — nothing  connected 
with  the  estate,  that  is  to  say." 

Lady  Perriam  walked  by  his  side  as  far  as  the  terrace 
reluctantly,  but  with  that  feeling  of  helplessness  which 
she  always  experienced  in  Mr.  Bain's  presence.  She 
hated  him,  she  feared  him,  and  she  always  ended  by 
submitting  to  his  will — that  will  which  had  ruled  Sir 
Aubrey  in  days  gone  by,  which  had  awed  the  tenants 
;nto  closest  adherence  to  quarter  days,  and  which  had 
exercised  itself  in  the  vestry  of  Monkhampton,  until 
it  had  made  Mr.  Bain  a  power  in  the  sleepy  old  coun- 
try town. 

She  sank  down  with  a  tired  air  upon  a  bench  on  the 
terrace,  a  broad  marble  bench,  in  an  angle  of  the 
marble  balustrade,  an  ancient  orange  tree  in  a  sculp- 
tured vase  crowning  the  angle,  and  screening  her  from 
the  fierceness  of  the  sun. 

"  This  is  better  than  the  saloon,  isn't  it.  Lady 
Perriam  ?"  asked  Mr.  Bain,  as  he  seated  himself  by  her 
side. 

"  It  will  do  very  well,"  she  answered  coldly. 

No  tinge  of  colour  had  come  back  to  her  marble-pal^ 
cheeks.  There  was  a  dogged  look  in  her  face,  the  lips 
set  tightly,  the  eyes  looking  straight  before  her,  every 
feature  accentuated  by  the  fixity  of  her  expression. 
She  looked  like  a  woman  who  had  nerved  herself  to 
face  some  fatal  crisis  in  her  life. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  say  to  me  ?"  she  asked,  not 
looking  at  Mr.  Bain,  but  always  straight  before  her. 

What  a  different  interview  this  was  from  the  one  she 
had  expected.  She  had  hoped  to  watch  the  sultry 
close  of  that  afternoon  with  Edmund  Standen  by  her 
side  ;  to  have  planned  the  future  witli  him,  and  to 
have  shown  him  the  soieu^ours  of  her  house — hers  for 


I  the  twenty  long  years  of  her  boy's  minority — to  hava 
told  him  of  her  wealth,  and  that  it  should  be'  hra  to 
spend  as  he  pleased.  Her  smaller  nature  had  never 
imagined  Mr.  Standen's  probable  repugnance  to  wealth 
so  won. 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  your  own  iatereetSj 
your  own  reputation,  Lady  Perriam,"  said  the  agent) 
after  a  thoughtful  pause.  "  I  need  hardly  rsmind  you 
that  the  world  is  censorious,  or  that  a  woman  in  your 
position  is  an  easy  mark  for  slander.* 

"  What  can  any  one  find  to  say  against  roe  ?  Is  not 
my  hfe  secluded  enough  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
slander  ?" 

"  That  is  just  the  question.  Your  life  is  tooiseclnded 
to  satisfy  the  neighbourhood.  You  bury  youiself  aliva 
in  Perriam  Place,  and  the  malicious,  who  are  always  oii 
the  look-out  for  sinister  motives,  begin  to  ask  if  you 
have  any  secret  to  hide  that  you  keep  so  close  wxthia 
yonder  walls.  From  one  speculation  they  have  parsed 
to  another.  As  a  man  of  business  I  get  to  htjar  these 
things,  I  may  outstep  my  functions  as  your  business 
adviser — your  son's  guardian— in  broaching  this  sub- 
ject to  you;  but,  right  or  wrong,  I  consider  it  my 'duty 
to  put  you  in  possession  of  the  truth." 

"  Pray  go  on,  sir.  What  is  your  Monkhamp'toj 
gossips'  complaint  against  me  ?" 

"  It  is  not  a  complaint  ;  it  is  no  positive  statement  ( 
your  enemies — the  grocers  you  don't  deal  with,  th<, 
butcher  whose  rival  supplies  your  household — can 
allege  nothing  against  you.  But  people  begin  t<i 
wonder  and  speculate  about  the  close  restraint  iu 
which  you  keep  Mr.  Perriam.  If  he  is  mad,  they 
say,  he  ought  to  be  put  into  a  madhouse  ;  if  he  is 
sane,  he  ought  to  be  allowed  more  liberty." 

Lady  Perriam's  eyes,  so  long  fixed  on  vacancy, 
shifted  uneasily,  and  stole  a  look  at  the  steward'9 
face.  The  countenance  -of  the  man  of  business 
indicated  little  of  the  mind  behind  it.  Ihe  face  of  a 
Dutch  clock  could  hardly  have  been  less  expressive. 

"  He  has  as  much  liberty  as  he  cares'  to  have," 
answered  Sylvia.  "  It  is  his  fancy  to  iead  that 
dull,  muddling  life,  pottering  about  among  i'lis  books, 
amusing  himself  iu  his  own  way,  and  troubling  no 
one,  seeing  no  one  but  the  servant  who  waits  on  him. 
He  lives  now  exactly  as  he  has  lived  for  the  hist  ten 
years." 

"  Not  exactly.  He  used  to  w-alk  in  the  kitchen 
garden  daily,  fair  weather  or  foul.  He  never  cloea 
that  now." 

"  He  is  weaker  than  he  used  to  be.  The  shock  of 
his  brother's  death  has  shaken  him." 

"  Then  he  ought  to  have  medical  advice.  If  he 
were  to  die  suddenly  some  day  like  his  brother,  what 
would  the  world  say  ?  Might  not  the  malicious  say 
that  both  deaths  were  indirectly  your  work  V" 

"  Mr.  Bain  !" 

"  Don't  look  at  me  so  indignantly,  Lady  Perriam.  J 
am  not  going  to  slander  you.  I  am  not  going  to  doulii 
your  kiudnessor  your  justice.  If  ever  you  should  need 
a  champion,  you'll  find  me  very  ready  to  defy  tha 
world  in  your  defence.  I  only  wish  to  protect  you 
from  the  consequences  of  your  own  indiscretion.  But 
Moukhampton  people  have  taken  it  into  their  heads 
tli.1t,  Wf^rdi-sd  Psrriam  is  kept  under  undue  restraint — 
deprived  of  natuis.'  Hl-.i-rty — and  that  this  seclusion 
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ind  restraint  are  your  work.  More  than  this,  they  go 
10  far  as  to  bint  that  you  must  have  some  strong  rea- 
'on  for  keeping  your  brother-in-law  out  of  sight — that 
he  ha3  knowledge  of  some  secret  of  yours.  Pray 
don't  be  angry  with  me — I  am  only  repeating  vulgar 
gossip." 

How  deadly  white  the  face  was  now — colourless  as 
the  marble  of  the  balustrade  against  which  Lady  Per- 
riam  leaned. 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  their  gossip,"  she  said,  after 
It  pause,  and  there  was  a  dull  muffled  sound  iu  her 
speech  as  if  she  could  hardly  articulate  the  words. 
"  What  does  it  matter  to  me  how  these  stupid  country 
people  slander  me  ?  If  I  went  to  London,  and  spent 
money,  and  enjoyed  my  life,  as  many  women  would 
do  in  my  position,"  with  a  faint  laugh,  "  they  would 
call  me  heartless.  Because  I  live  in  seclusion  they  try 
to  imagine  some  secret  motive  for  my  quiet  life.  Mr. 
Perriam  leads  the  life  that  pleases  him.  Why  should 
I  drag  his  harmless  eccentricitiiis  befor6  the  eyes  of 
the  world  ?  Even  if  he  is  a  little  wrong  in  his  head, 
he  does  no  mischief,  and  Mrs.  Carter  is  quite  capable 
of  taking  care  of  him." 

"  Are  you  aware,  Lady  Perriam,  that  it  is  illegal  to 
keep  a  lunatic  in  a  private  dwelling-house,  or  in  any 
bous©  not  especially  licensed,  for  the  accommodation 
of  lunatics  f 

"  Who  said  he  was  a  lunatic  ?" 

"  You  did,  just  this  minute." 

"  I  said  he  was  a  littlfi  wrong  in  his  ha^." 

"  Which,  in  plain  English,  means  that  he  is  mad. 
Come;  now.  Lady  Perriam,  I'll  put  this  matter  as 
simply  as  I  can.  If  he  is  sane  you  have  no  right  to 
deprive  him  of  liberty.  If  he  ia  mad  you  have  no  right 
to  keep  him  in  that  house." 

"  I  do  not  deprive  him  of  liberty." 

"  Don't  you  ?  Would  you  object  to  my  hearing 
Jiim  acknowledge  as  much  with  his  own  lips  ?  Will 
you  allow  me  to  assk  him  the  plain  question — i?  he 
(satisfied  with  his, mode  of  life?  If  he  answers  that 
question  in  the  affirmative,  I  will  answer  for  you  to  all 
Monkhampton.  No  one  shall  dare  to  slander  you  if 
once  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  them  the  lie." 

Sylvia  had  wiped  her  pale  brow  with  a  cambric 
handkerchief,  a  little  square  of  thinnest  tissue.  She 
held  it  now  in  her  clenched  hands,  held  it  twisted  into 
a  rag  by  the  writhing  of  those  restless  hands. 

"  Mordred  objects  to  see  any  one,"  she  said  ;  "  he 
Las  shrank  from  every  one  since  his  brother's  death. 
He  is  perfectly  happy  in  his  own  way.  Why  cannot 
you  let  him  alone  V 

"  The  world  will  not  consent  to  his  being  let  alone; 
Lady  Perriam.  If  you  refuse  my  advice  in  this  mat- 
ter, if  you  won't  let  me  help  you,  as  I  can  help  you, 
other  people  will  step  in.  One  of  the  magistrates  will 
come  here  and  esamine  into  the  state  of  the  case." 

"One  of  the  magistrates  !  Would  they  dare  to  come 
here  and  question  me  ?  Cannot  I  do  as  I  like  in  my 
own  house  T 

*'  Unhappily,  no.  The  law  has  a  knack  of  looking 
inside  people's  houses.  Come,  Lady  Perriam,  be  rea- 
sonable ;  I  am  here  for  your  own  good,  for  your  own 
safety.  Let  me  see  Mr.  Perriam,  and  judge  for  myself 
as  to  his  condition." 

"You  shall  net  see  him,"  cried  Sylvia,  rising  sud- 
denly and  confronting  him  ;  still  marble-like,  but 
with  a  desperate  look  in  her  face  which  meant  de- 
fiance. 

"  You  refuse  me  so  slight  a  favour  ?" 

'  You  shall  not  see  him  ;  no  one  shall  see  him  un- 
less I  choose,  or  until  I  choose.  Let  the  magistiates 
come  here.  I  will  show  them  that  I  can  be  mistress 
in  my  own  house." 

"  What  reason  can  you  have  for  denying  me  access 
to  him  ?" 

'I  have  no  reason.   But  I  will  not  accent  dictation 
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from  any  one,  least  of  all  from  you.  You  h-avc-  long 
tried  to  be  master  in  this  house.  I  will  show  you  that 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  be  my  master  aa  you  may  have 
thought." 

She  sank  down  upon  the  bench  again,  exhausted  by 
that  burst  of  passion.  One  little  spot  of  crimson 
gleamed  in  the  white  cheeks,  and  the  restless  hands 
were  still  working  nervously. 

"  Lady  Peniam,  you  are  wrong  when  yoti  say  I  have 
wished  to  be  your  master,"  said  the  steward,  bending 
over  her,  and  speaking  in  an  altered  voice,  a  softer 
tone  than  was  common  to  Shadrack  Bain's  lips,  yet 
with  the  old  grave  earnestness  of  the  business  man. 
"  From  the  first  hour  I  saw  you  I  have  been  your 
slave.  Nay,  you  need  fear  no  torrent  of  passionate 
words  from  me.  I  am  not  versed  in  the  language  of 
passion.  I  only  know  that  I  love  you.  I  will  not  say 
that  I  loved  you  from  that  first  hour  when  you  came 
into  my  office,  brighter  and  lovelier  to  look  upon  than 
anything  I  had  ever  seen  in  a  dream,  but  from  that 
hour  I  was  your  devoted  servant  -considered  your  in- 
terests before  all  others— pleaded  your  cause  with  the 
hu.sband  who  would  have  stinted  your  dower,  watched 
over  your  welfare,  so  far  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  pro- 
tect and  benefit  you." 

"  You  have  always  been  very  good  to  me,"  replied 
Sylvia,  looking  up  at  him  with  a  quick,  questioning 
glance,  as  if  to  gauge  the  depth  of  his  meaning. 

"  In  those  days,  at  least,  my  devotion  must  have 
been  disinterested,"  continued  the  steward  ;  "whathad 
I  to  hope  for  ?  You  had  a  husband— I  a  wife.  What 
two  people  could  bo  further  apart  than  you  and  I  ?  I 
served  you  because  I  admired  and  respected  you  ;  and 
if,  even  at  that  time,  some  warmer  feeling  lurked  in 
my  heart,  I  had  never  confessed  as  much  to  myself. 
But  now  the  day  has  come  when  I  dare  speak  plainly. 
You  stand  quite  alone  in  the  world,  Lady  Peniam— a 
world  not  too  kind  to  defeiiceless  youth  and  beauty.  I 
am  your  equal  in  education:  before  your  marriage  with 
Sir  Aubrey  I  was  more  than  your  equal  m  social  status. 
I  am  too  well  ofTto  be  open  to  the  charge  of  mercenary 
motives.  Nothing  remains  but  the  disparity  of  our 
years.  I  dare  to  hope  that  the  strength  of  my  devo- 
tion is  enough  to  weigh  against  that.  Sylvia,  I  love 
you.    The  one  hope  of  my  life  is  to  be  your  husband." 

Lady  Peiriam  gave  no  indication  of  astonishment, 
audacious  as  this  address  may  have  seemed  to  her. 
She  sat  motionless,  looking  downward.  The  agitation 
of  a  few  minutes  ago  had  passed  away,  and  left  her 
very  calm. 

"  Will  you  give  me  some  kind  of  answer,  Lady  Per- 
riam 

"  Can  you  expect  me  to  answer  such  a  startling  ques- 
tion very  quickly  ?  Give  me  time  to  think,  and  I  will 
answer  you." 

"  Mv  confession  has  not  shocked  you  very  much!" 

"VV^y  should  it  shock  me  ?  You  are  my  equal,  as 
you  say;  and  if  you  are  twenty  years  older  than  I,  you 
may  naturally  consider  that  a  trifling  objection,  since  I 
married  a  man  who  was  thirty  years  my  senior.  Let 
me  have  time  to  think,  Mr.  Bain." 

"  I  shall  not  press  you  fur  a  speedy  answer,  if  you 
will  only  give  me  permission  to  hope." 

"  I  should  not  refuse  that  if  I  were  better  convinced 
of  your  sincerity.  You  say  you  are  my  friend — a>j- 
voted  to  me — yet  you  come  here  and  worry  me  about 
poor  Mr.  Perriam." 

'"  I  only  repeat  slander  which  you  ought  to  hear,  in 
order  that  you  may  protect  yourself  against  people'? 
malice." 

"  And  you  are  really  my  friend  ?" 

"  I  am  more  than  your  friend — I  am  your  slave." 

"  Shall  i  test  your  fidelity  •" 

"  Yes,  put  me  to  any  test." 

"  Help  me  to  get  rid  of  all  difficulties  about  Mr, 
Perriam.  I  begin  to  think  that  you — or  the  Monk- 
hampton gossips — are  right.  He  ought  to  be  placeo 
under  restraint.  His  presence  here  is  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  me.  If  his  state  doesn't  improve  very  soon 
I  shall  send  for  a  mad  doctor,  and  get  him  removed  to 
an  asylum." 

•'  ^^^lenever  you  make  up  your  mind  to  that  step, 
you  may  command  my  services." 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  asylum  where  he  would  be 
safely  cared  for,  or  of  any  doctor  who  would  take 
charge  of  him  V 

"  Why  not  consult  Mr.  Stimpson  on  that  point." 

"  I  have  no  opinion  of  Mr.  Stimpson's  discretion.  I 
would  rather  consult  a  stranger — some  one  unconnected 
with  Monkhampton." 

"  I  know  of  a  man  in  London  who  might,  perhaps, 
serve  your  purpose,"  said  Mr.  Bain,  after  some  mo- 
ments' thought,  "  and  enable  you  to  got  rid  of  the  dif- 
ficulty quietly.    But  I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Perriam. 
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and  judge  for  myself  before  I  ad^^■5e  you  further. 
After  all  there  may  be  nothing  amiss  but  a  httle 
harmless  eccentricity,  which  would  hardly  justify  us  in 
consiguing  him  to  a  madhouse." 

"  There  ia  more  than  eccentricity.  At  times  he  i4 
subject  to  delusions." 

"  What— thicks  himself  the  Pope,  or  tho  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  I  suppose?" 

"  Not  exactly  ;  but  he  has  strange  fancies — harmless 
enough— but  sufficient  to  prove  him  insane.  You  shall 
see  him  in  a  few  days,  when  he  is  at  his  best,  and  judg< . 
for  yourself." 

"  Thanks,"  said  the  steward,  "that  looks  like  confi- 
dence. And  now  tell  me,  Lady  Perriam,  may  1 
hope  <" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Sylvia,  giving  him  her  hand,  "  it 
would  be  hard  to  deny  you  hope." 

She  smiled,  and  Mr.  Bain  thought  that  the  airy 
scaffolding  he  had  put  together  that  day  in  his  office — 
when  first  he  heard  of  Sir  Aubrey's  intended  marriage 
—was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  eirbstantial  building. 
He  had  been  prepared  for  indignant  rejection.  Ke 
had  some  vague  sense  of  power  over  .Sir  Aubrey's 
widow,  but  ho  had  thonght  it  quite  possible  that  sho 
might  defy  him.  His  hints  and  veiled  threats  were 
but  BO  much  groping  in  the  dark.  The  intensity  of 
her  agitation  had  taken  him  by  surprise,  and  he  had 
gone  further  than  he  had  intended — ventured  to  reveal 
his  ultimate  hope. 

He  escorted  her  back  to  the  house,  went  with  her  to 
the  nursery,  where  the  infant  baronet  expressed,  the 
strongest  objection  to  Mr.  Bain,  and  hid  his  face  in  hia 
nurse's  breast,  turning  now  and  then  to  steal  an  angry 
look  at  the  custodian  allotted  to  him  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

"  We  shall  be  better  friends  by-and-by,"  said  Mr. 

Bain,  quietly. 

He  dined  with  Lady  Perriam  that  evening,  at  her 
invitation,  and  though  there  was  nothing  of  the  ac- 
cepted lover  in  his  manner,  he  began  to  think  the 
future  was  secure,  and  that  in  less  than  a  year  ha 
might  sit  at  that  board  as  master. 

He  did  not  stop  long  after  dinner,  not  wishing  to 
make  h;s  presence  an  infliction  ;  but  before  he  went 
away  Lady  Perriam  asked  him  the  name  of  the  Loa« 
don  doctor  he  had  mentioned. 

"  Mr.  Ledlamb,  of  Jager-street,  Bloomsbury,"  an* 
swered  Mr.  Bain. 

"  Is  he  a  celebiatod  man  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  But  I  don't  think  you  want  a  famous 
doctor  to  take  care  of  Mr.  Perriam.  You  want  a  man 
who  will  hold  his  tongue.    Isn't  that  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  want  Mr.  Perriam's  affliction  to  be  talked 
about." 

"  Of  course  not.  Jcssph  Ledlamb  is  the  very  man. 
His  chief  practice  is  in  Bloomsburj',  but  he  has  a 
house  on  the  Great  Northern  line,  not  far  from  Hat- 
field, where  he  receives  two  or  three  patients ;  a  re- 
tired spot,  quite  remote  from  observation.  A  highly 
respectable  man — poor,  but  clever." 

"Are  you  sure  that  Mr.  Perriam  would  be  well 
treated  in  this  gentleman's  care.  " 

"  As  sure  as  I  could  possibly  feel  about  hia  tre.it- 
ment,  put  him  where  you  may.  You  might  put  him 
in  the  charge  of  a  mors  distinE;aisKed  doctor  than 
Ledlamb.  But  in  a  larger  and  grander  establishment 
he  would  be  much  more  at  the  mercy  of  nurses  and 
underlings  than  with  such  a  man  as  Ledlamb,  who  re- 
ceives a  limited  number  of  patients,  and  has  them 
under  his  own  eye,  as  it  were. ' 

'•  But  he  must  be  away  a  great  part  of  his  time,  at- 
tending to  his  Bloomsbury  practice,"  suggested  Lady 
Perriam. 

'■  I  don't  knew  how  he  manages  about  that.  He  maj 
have  another  partner." 
"  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours  ?" 

"  Hardly  a  friend,  but  an  old  acquaintance.  H« 
belongs  to  this  part  of  the  country,  and  he  and  1  went 
to  school  together.  Fifteen  years  ago  he  tried  to  get  s 
practice  in  Monkhampton,  but  the  old-estabiishec 
doctors  were  too  much  for  him,  and  he  speedily  col- 
lapsed. He  had  not  long  maiTied,  poor  fellow,  and 
had  a  hungry-looking  wife  and  one  sickly  child.  He 
gave  up  Monkhampton  as  a  bad  job,  and  went  up  tc 
London  to  try  his  luck  there.  I've  seen  him  occa- 
sionally when  I've  been  in  town  for  a  few  days,  and 
we've  had  a  quiet  evening  together.  I  know  the  man 
is  clever,  and  I  think,  '  ilr.  Bain  said  this  withcurioua 
deliberation,  "  he  is  just  the  kind  of  man  to  suit  your 
purpose.  Lady  Perriam.  A  man  who  will  not  talk 
about  his  patient,  come  what  may." 

"  I  shall  not  forget  your  recommendation."'  said 
Sylvia,  with  her  easiest  manner.  All  traces  of  agitation 
had  vanished  Ions  ere  this.  "  And  if  noor  Mr.  Perriam 
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Bhould  get  mucli  worse,  which  I  trust       not  happen, 
111  send  f  or  Ledlamb." 

This  conver-ation  occurred  after  Mr.  Bain's  horse 
bad  been  uv'^eied.  He  ha--!  no  further  excuse  for  lin- 
gering, but  tool  his  leave  with  a  subdued  tenderness, 
tof  unobtrusive  to  offend,  yet  enough  to  remind  Lady 
Perram  that  he  had  ask-^d  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  that 
he  expected  an  answer. 

Scarcely  had  the  door  closed  behind  the  departing 
agent  when  Syhii  looked  at  her  watch,  and  then  rang 
the  bel?  sharply. 

'•'  Just  nine.  I  wonder  if  is  it  too  late  to  telegraph," 
she  said  to  herself. 

f!he  went  to  a  side  table  where  there  were  wiiting 
materials,  and  wrote  the  following  telegram  : — 
Lady  Perram,  Xo  Joseph  Ledlamb, 

Pcrriam  Place,  Jager-street, 

Near  Moiikhampton.  Bloorasbury. 

Please  come  im-.ncdia,tcly  to  consult  upon  an  important 
case.   1"C8  no  consideration— loss  of  time  dangerous. 

The  bell  had  been  answered  before  her  message  was 
written,  brief  as  it  was.  A  footman  stood  at  ease, 
iwaiting  her  orders. 

"  Let  this  message  be  taken  at  once  to  Monkhamp- 
ton  railway  station,"  said  Lady  Perriam,  giving  him 
tho  paper  in  a  sealed  envelope.  Send  one  of  the 
grooms  on  a  fust  horse." 

"  Yes,  my  lady." 

"  If  Mr.  Ledlamb  responds  promptly  to  that  message 
I  can  defy  Shadraok  Bain,"  thought  Sylvia,  as  she 
flung  herself  'nto  a  chair,  worn  out  by  disappointment 
and  anxiety.  But  if  not — if  I  cannot  get  rid  of  my 
incubus — what  is  to  become  of  me  /  I  can  see  no 
prospect  of  relief — I  can  see  no  hope  of  freedom. 

"  Ob,  Edmund,  Edmund,  is  this  your  love  !  Last 
night  a  slave  at  my  feet — -to-day  far  away  from  me  in 
my  bitterest  hour  of  need.  ' 

CHAPTER  LII. 

THE  FEIEITD  OP  THE  MENTALLT  AFFLICTED. 

It  was  not  often  that  Mr.  Ledlamb,  of  Jager-street, 
was  informed  that  the  amount  of  his  foe  was  no  consi- 
deration. To  Dr.  Crow  such  telegrams  as  Lady  Per- 
riam's  were  common  enough.  At  the  magic  name  of 
Crow  people  became  as  lavish  of  gold  as  if  they  had 
been  60  many  Kilmanseggs. 

But  the  patients  v.-hom  Mr.  Ledlamb  attended  were 
wont  to  "onsider  their  fees  very  closely,  indeed  so  scru- 
pulously considerate  were  they  of  this  question  that 
Dometimt-s  they  changed  their  minds  about  it  altoge- 
ther, and  did  not  pay  him  anything  at  all. 

At  first  Blr.  Ledlamb  was  iuelinod  to  look  suspi- 
ciously at  Lady  Perriam's  telegram,  doubtful  whether 
it  were  not  a  hoax.  But  he  knew  enough  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Monkhampton  to  know  that  there  really 
was  a  seat  called  Perriam  Place  within  half-a-dozeu 
miles  of  that  market  town  ;  and  this  fact  decided  him. 
He  would  hazard  a  second-class  return  ticket  to  Monk- 
-lapipton,  in  quest  of  the  imlimited  fee  so  liberally  of- 
fered. 

•'I  might  charge  as  much  as  ten  pounds,  and,  de- 
Jucting  tv/o  for  my  ticket,  that  would  give  me  eight 
for  my  day's  work,  besides  future  contingencies," 
niubed  Mr.  Ledlamb.  "  But  what  on  earth  could  in- 
duce Lady  Perriam  to  send  for  me  ?  I  didn't  do  so 
r  zW  v,-liile  I  iNas  in  .Monkhampton  that  people  should 
^'"nt  me  up  fifteen  years  after  I  turned  my  back  upon 
that  misciublo  hole." 

Mr.  Ledlamb  had  bachelor's  qnartsrs  in  Jager-street ; 
0  so&i  beiisfcad  in  the  pailour  behind  the  surgery, 
'■.  hove  h-j  bivouacked  now  and  then  when  it  v.as  bis 
;:.r.-.y  to  spend  the  night  in  London  rather  than  re- 
Li-.rn  to  tbo  rustic  shades  of  his  lodge  near  Hatfield. 
Thus  it  happened  th.at  Lady  Perriam's  message  reached 
Mr.  Ledlamb  while  he  was  lounging  over  an  unpre- 
tending breakfast  of  Epps's  cocoa  and  a  toasted  bloater, 
[  ropared  by  his  own  hands, 
lie  consulted  a  dog's-eared  Bradshaw.  Tes,  there 
tiiao  to  catch  tho  5.45  down  tiuin  from  Padding- 
i.,'!!.  Ho  could  be  at  Monkhampton  by  three  o'clock 
th.it  afternoon. 

li)  tho  simple  phraseology  of  the  neighbourhood, 
J.lr.  Lcd'amb  "cleaned  himself" — a  brief  operation — 
y.:t  ou  his  best  suit  of  professional  black,  took  up 
i;is  least  shiny  hat,  his  umbrella — good  to  look  at 
wtiile  neatly  rolled  up,  but  not  worth  much  when 
.'•ii'.-iicd— and  f.bt  forth.  He  was  fain  to  indulge  in  the 
l'.;.i;iy  of  ;'.  Hansom  cab,  paid  the  driver  his  minimum 
cahuly  euduie.l  the  threat  of  a  summons,  and 
;-.-;:c;jcd  tho  platform,  ticket  in  hand,  just  as  the  train 
w.'.s  g  'in^  to  move. 

"  An  near  as  a  toucher  !"  muttered  Mr.  Ledlamb, 
or.aUiing  hard  after  the  rapidity  of  his  proceedings. 
JTe  rlirew  himself  back  into  a  corner  of  the  car- 


riage, bought  a  Daily  Tderjraph  as  the  train  was  leav- 
ing the  station,  and  abandoned  himself  to  an  hour's 
quiet  enjoyment  between  London  and  Swindon. 

"  I  wonder  whether  the  adveitisement'sat  the  bottom 
of  that  telegram  ?"  he  thoughtly  presently,  not  able  to 
concentrate  his  attention  on  the  leaders  in  the  popular 
journal,  so  puzzled  was  he  by  that  inexplicable  mes- 
sage. 

Hs  turned  to  the  advertisement  sheet,  where  he 
was  accustomed  now  and  then  to  insert  his  own  small 
requirements.  Of  course  he  was  too  wide-awake  a  man 
to  put  forth  his  desire  crudely  among  the  "  "Wanteds." 
He  insinuated  himself  into  public  attention  as  a  bene- 
factor to  his  species — one  who  from  pure  benevolence 
was  ready  to  relieve  others  of  their  burdens. 

"  To  the  Friends  ofthcsej^IentallyAfllicted.  Privacy, 
Security,  Home  Comforts.  These,  with  medical  treat- 
ment, may  be  obtained  in  the  domestic  circle  of  an  ex- 
perienced practitioner,  who  resides  in  a  retired  and 
rustic  locality  in  Hertfordshire.  For  terms,  &;c.,  apply 
to  X  Y  Z.,  Post  Office,  Jager-street,  Bloomsbury." 

If  the  telegram  were  the  result  of  this  advertisement 
it  ought  naturally  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Post  Office; 
though,  perhaps,  no  one  -would  be  so  demented  as  to 
telegraph  to  a  post  ofiioc. 

"I'o, "  decided  Mr.  Ledlamb,  "  the  advertisement  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Clearly  Lady  Perriam 
must  haA-e  heard  of  me.  ' 

At  half-past  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  Mr.  Led- 
lamb was  being  driven  up  the  long  avenue  at  Perriam 
in  a  close  fly.  He  had  chosen  a  close  fly  despite  the 
sultry  heat  of  the  day,  becaused  it  looked  more  profes- 
sional. A  cab  and  a  ily  in  the  same  day.  Mr.  Led- 
lamb winced  as  he  looked  into  his  empty  purse,  and 
thought  what  the  expedition  had  cost  him.  If  the  tele- 
gram should  prove  a  hoax  after  all  ? 

The  grandeur  of  the  long  a  venue,  the  wide-spreading 
park,  the  palatial  house  stiuck  awe  to  Joseph  Led- 
lamb's  soul.  It  seemed  hardly  possible  that  the  inhs.- 
bitants  of  yonder  pile  could  ha\  e  sent  for  him  when 
London  was  full  of  famous  doctors. 

''It  must  be  some  wretched  mistake,"  ho  said  to  him 
self,  ''and  I  shall  be  all  my  expenses  out  of  pocket. 
No,  if  they'^■e  made  a  blunder  in  sending  for  me  I'll 
make  them  pay  my  tra-\  elling  expenses." 

He  was  at  the  door  by  this  time,  and  the  flyman  had 
rung  a  loud  pealinfe  bell,  and  let  down  the  steps. 

"  Now  or  never,"  thought  Mr.  Ledlamb,  and  put  on 
a  bold  front. ,  '•  Is  Lady  Perriam  at  home  '(' 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Please  to  take  her  my  card." 

"  Step  this  way  if  you  please,  sir;  you  are  expected," 
answered  the  footm.an,  and  Mr.  Ledlamb  found  himself 
ushered  up  a  wider  staircase  than  he  had  ever  ascended 
in  a  private  dwellipg,  along  a  dimly  lighted  ccjrridor, 
and  then  into  a  room  v.-hose  briglitucbs  and  perfumes 
■ — the  scent  of  stephanotus  and  lilies,  Palma  violets, 
gloire  de  Dijon  roses,  all  manner  of  choicest  blossoms 
— almost  bewildered  his  unaccustomed  senses. 

A  lady  was  seated  in  a  low  chair  by  the  open  win- 
dow, shaded  from  the  sun  by  the  half-closed  Venetian 
shutter — a  lady  who  struck  him  as  more  beautiful  than 
any  woman  he  had  ever  seen. 

,  She  received  him  with  a  somewhat  haughty  incli- 
nation of  the  head,  pointed  to  a  distant  chair,  and 
began  at  once,  in  a  business-like  manner: 

'•  I  have  sent  up  for  you,  Mr.  Ledlamb,  because  I 
have  been  informed  that  you  are  a  ptason  upon  whose 
discretion  I  can  safely  rely." 

"  That  is  quite  true,  madam.  May  I  ask  who  recom- 
mended you  to  my  notice  ?" 

'■  I  had  rather  not  tell  you  that.  Be  satisfied  with 
the  knowledge  that  you  have  been  recommended.  It 
is  my  misfortune  to  have  a  near  relative — by  marriage 
— who  is  mentally  afflicted.  I  have  kept  him  under 
my  own  roof  as  long  as  I  could  safely  do  so,  but  I  find 
I  can  keep  him  no  longer  without  becoming  subject  to 
the  remarks  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  my  earnest 
wish,  therefore,  t1)  remove  hirn  to  seme  safe  and  com- 
fortable home,  where  he  will  -  be  well  cared  for,  and 
made  as  happy  as  it  is  possible  jfor  him  to  be  made  in 
his  present  condition  of  miadvlT 

"I  am  in  a  position  to  o$6t  you  just  such  a  home, 
Lady_ Perriam,"  answered  5lr.  Ledlamb,  carefully  sup- 
pressing all  signs  of  eagerness,  and  adopting  that  dis- 
passionate tone  which  bespeaks  ample  means  and  an 
independent  mind.  "I  have  a  plaisant  country  house— 
tlie  Arbour,  at  Crupskew  Coumion,  n-vr  Hatfield, 
where  I  am  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  limited  num- 
ber of  patients— strictly  limited,  for  wlienevcr  tlrnr 
health  allows  of  that  privilege,  they  join  our  fauiily 
circle,  and  we  gather  round  the  domestic  heartii 
as  a  cheerful  and  united  household.  At  other  times, 
when  their  state  is  more  critical,  they  of  course  remain 


in  the  retirement  of  their  private  apartments.  My 
house  is  not  large,  it  does  not  boast  of  splendour,  but 
comfort  is  studied  in  every  detail,  and  we  are  eminently 
rural.  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  that  by  tha 
name  of  our  retreat,  '  The  Arbour,'  a  sound  suggestiva 
of  agreeable  images." 

"  How  many  patients  have  you  in  your  house  at 
present  ?"  asked  Lady  Perriam.  \ 
'•'  Well,  just  at  present,  only  one — a  y-outh  of  exceU 
lent  family,  but  weak  intellect.  He  is  like  a  son  oi 
the  household,  follows  our  children  about  the  gardea 
like  a  pet  clog."  _  i 

This  was  true  in  a  restiicted  sense,  the  youth  ia 
question  having  been  forced  to  devote  some  part  of  his 
leism-e  to  wheeling  Mr.  Ledlamb's  youngest  hope  in 
perambulator. 

"  Jlay  I  see  Mr. — our  patient,  Lady  Perriam?"  asked 
the  doctor,  blandly. 

"  Presently  ;  he  has  been  very  troublesome  lately, 
and  although  it  was  my  earnest  wish  to  keep  him  in 
this  house,  where  he  has  the  care  of  an  excellent  nurse, 
I  begin  to  fear  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  do  sa 
much  longer." 

•■  Mv  dear  madam,  believe  me  it  is  always  dangerous, 
however  good  your  nurse,  however  excellent  your  ar« 
rangements,  there  is  no  surety.  Only  under  the  ex* 
perienced  eye  of  a  medical  man  can  there  be  security. 
Lunacy  is  beyond  measure  treacherous,  uncertain, 
Mischief  may  arise  at  any  moment.  I  do  not  speak  in 
my  own  interests  ;  pi-ay  believe  that  I  am  above  alj  , 
sordid  considerations." 

Lady  Perriam  did  not  trouble  herself  to  notice  Mr, 
Ledlamb's  vindication  of  his  honour.  She  looked  at 
him  keenly  with  those  darkly  brilliant  eyes  whose  splen- 
dour  carking  care  could  not  dim.  He  looked  a  man 
who  would  do  anything  for  greed— a  hungry-looking 
man,  with  wide  tliin  lips,  dog-teeth,  hollow  cheeks, 
and  large  grey  eyes  ;  an  unprosperous  man,  clad  in 
well-w-orn  black  ;  a  man  who  would  be  a  ready  tool, 
but  a  dangerous  ally. 

'•  After  all  it  is  only  a  question  of  self-interest,"  re* 
fleeted  Lady  Perriam!  "  If  I  pay  him  well  enough  h< 
is  not  hkely  to  betray  me — not  even  if  he  held  my 
fate  in  his  hand.  He  might  become  rapacious  and 
exacting  ;  but  that  would  be  the  worst.  I  am  set  round 
with  dangers,  and  must  face  that  issue." 

"  Permit  me  to  inquire  if  the  patient  is  a  relative 
or  a  dependent  said  Mr.  Ledlamb,  shrinkmg  a  littl< 
under  the  close  scrutiny  of  those  observant  eyes. 

"  He  is  both— a  relation  by  marriage,  and  partly  de. 
pendent  en  me  for  support.  Pray  what  are  your  usual 
terms  for  board  and  medical  attendance — inolusiva 
terms  V 

"  With  carriage  exercise  ?'  inquired  Mr.  Ledlamb. 

"  Do  you  keep  a  carriage  ?" 

"  My  wife  has  a  pony  phaeton  which  she  devotes  to 
tha  use  of  those  patients  whose  friends  desire  that  re-, 
laxation.  It  is,  of  course,  an  extra,  and  adds  thirty^ 
pounds  a  year  to  the  chfirge  for  board,  laundress  and, 
medical  attendance." 

"  I  should  %\'ish  my  brother-in-law  to  have  every 
reasonable  indulgence.  Be  good  enough  to  state  youi 
highest  inclusive  terms." 

'•■  Jly  charge  for  a  first-class  patient  is  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year,"  replied  Mr.  Ledlamb,  fain* 
with  the  agonies  of  alternate  hope  and  fear. 

*'  If  I  agree  to  your  becoming  custodian  of  my 
brother-in-law  I  will  give  you  three  hundred  a  year  foi 
his  maintenance.  But  mind,  I  shall  expect  him  to 
be  made  thoroughly  comfortable,  and  as  happy  as  hi( 
wretched  condition  will  permit." 

"  Madam,  you  may  rely  on  my  fidelity." 
"  I  shall  take  nothing  for  gianted.  I  have  read  hor. 
rible  accounts  of  private  asylums.  I  shall  see  that  yoiii 
patient  is  really  treated  well." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  supervision  of  my  patients' 
friends,  madam.  The  commissioners  visit  us  peri- 
odicallv." 

Mr,  Ledlamb  spoke  with  supreme  cenfidenoe.  Th« 
friends  of  his  patients  had,  as  a  rule,  promised  frequent 
visits  to  those  sufferers,  and  as  a  rule  had  ttudiouslj 
refrained  from  the  performance  of  their  promises 
Lady  Perriam  did  not  look  to  him  like  a  peisoa  whi 
would  take  much  trouble  about  a  deranged  brother- 


(To  be  Continued. 


Toli.icco  J'.i'ce,  I'.ut.v  fvoc,  fov  the  cattU;  breeder.  Tho  valuj 
of  tobacco  tu  siuek  iiwiieva  uaa  losii;  been  kno-vii,  but  tll< 
enormous  duty  Ikis  hitlier'.r)  pniveutcd  its  use  to  any  gi'ea: 
extant,  'lobaeco  lunnov/behad  free  of  duty,  coutuining  42oii 
tobacco  to  tlie  gallon.  One  gaiion  diluted  with  eight  aalloii! 
of  water  is  equal  in  strength  to  that  of  to^jacco  water.  Prie« 
2s.  (id.  pergallon,or»bont3d.  psrpouud.  Agents,  .M'Master, 
Hodgson,  aiid  Co.,  121  and  122  Capel-stieet,  Dublin. 
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THE  COMRADES. 

By  H.  J.  De  B. 

[all  eights  KESE.KVED.] 

CHAPTER  XII. 

The  effect  of  tliis  most  unexpected  apparition  on 
fjolt.  in  his  then  weak  condition  was  so  great  as  to 
leave  him  unable  to  speak.  [The  silence  was  first 
bro»ken  by  Emma  saying,  '"  You  seem  surprised  to  see 
aje,  Mr.  Holt  ;  but  surely,  even  if  you  were  only  the 
EcSdier  who  came  so  op[jortui!3ly  to  my  assistance  the 
other  day,  I  would  be  bound,  in  common  gratitude,  to 
take  vBome  interest  in  you  and  to  inquire  after  you  on 
hearing  of  the  brutal  attack  made  on  you-^au  attack 
in  a  qoarrel  arising  from  your  protection  of  me." 

Holt  rnurmured  something  to  the  effect  that  he  could 
not  have-.done  less  than  he  had  done,  but  the  young 
lady  motiioned  to  him  not  to  distress  himself  by  sneak- 
ing, and  continued— 

"  You  asked  me  then  to  believe  that,  though  ap- 
pearances were  against  you,  you  were  really  Mr.  Tem- 
pest Holt,  and  that  you  were  perfectly  innocent  of 
that  robbery  ?" 

Holt  nodded. 

"  I  told  you  then  that,  on  your  bare  word,  I  be- 
lieved you,  and  I  did  so.  Since  that  I  have  found 
from  lOther  sources  that  you  are  Mr.  Holt." 

Our  hero  looked  surprised. 

"  And  what  is  more,  I  have  found,"  and  she  sighed 
bitterly ,as  she  said  it,  "  that  you  are  perfectly  inno- 
cent." 

"  Indee3,"  said  Holt,  half  starting  up  in  great  and 
delighted  surprise.    "  But  how  can  you  know  that  ?" 

"  In  the  fSiirest  way,"  she  replied,  with  a  sadness 
for  which  there  did  not  seem  to  be  cause,  but  which 
her  coajpanion.did  not  notice.  "  In  the  surest  way — 
I  know  the  real  culprit." 

•  iWhen  Miss  Courtney  ceased  speaking  Holt  continued 
Icreflect  for  some  moments,  and  at  length  said,  hesi- 
tatingly— 

"Xiss  Courtney,  with  unequalled  generosity  you 
took  my  word  that  evening,  and  refused  to  believe  me 
to  be  an  impostor  and  a  thief.  You  tell  me  that  since 
thee,  by  what  happy  chance  I  know  not,  you  have 
received  proof  of  my  innocence.  It  was  my  fixed  in- 
tention, believe  me,  as  it  was  and  is  my  duty,  to  avoid 
you — to  reheve  you  from  the  opprobium  of  knowing  a 
poor  fellow  under  such  a  cloud  as  I  have  been.  You 
must  bear  me  witness  that  it  is  no  fault  of  mine  that 
we  have  met  again.  It  must  have  been,  I  suppose, 
through  Rooney's  indiscreet  but  well-meant  med- 
dling that  you  heard  of  what  happened  to  me  after  I 
left  you.  When  I  am  well  enough  to  return  to  my 
duty,  I  promise  you.  Miss  Courtney,  that  you  shal 
■never  again  be  troubled  with  my  presence,  if  I  can 
help  it.  But  forgive  me,  madam,  if,  now  you  know 
that  I  am  no  impostor  and  no  robber,  I  venture  to 
fceU  you  what  otherwise  you  never  should  have  heard 
from  me,  and  what  I  would  not  even  now  teU  were 
1  not  determined  that  to-day  we  part  for  ever — 
that—" 

Here  he  paused,  struggling  with  strong  emotion. 
Tell  me  what  T'  asked  the  lady,  looking  up  anxiously 
on  his  face. 

"That,  that"— he  ■  repHed  with  an  effort—"!  love 
you." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  sank  back  in  the  chair  fainting. 
d"he  excitement  of  the  interview  had  been  too  much 
for  him. 

Emma,  much  alarmed,  flew  to  the  door  of  the  room 
lo  call  for  help.  But  Roouey  aud  Eulalie  had  strolled 
eff  to  talk  of  their  own  affairs,  and  the  old  womaa  of 
fe?  S?W?S§®I  eeiJ?  be  mn  either. 


Miss  Courtney  hun-ied  back  to  the  still  unconscious 
soldier,  and  tried  to  revive  him  with  her  smelling 
bottle  and  by  bathipg  his  forehead  with  some  cold 
water  she  found  in  a  jug  on  the  table. 

But  he  still  remained 'motionless,  and  Emma,5now 
seriously  alarmed  at  finding  herself  so  far  from  help, 
lost  nerve,  and  sank,  sobbing,  on  her  knees  beside 
Holt's  chair. 

But  he  soon  opened  his  eyes  again.  As  Emma  saw 
this  she  flung  herself,  sobbing  hysterically,  into  hi'5 
arms,  crying,  "  Oh,  Tempest,  I  was  so  frightened  !  I 
thought  you  vv^re  dead.  And  do  you  love  me.  Tem- 
pest ?    Heaven  knows  how  I  love  you  !" 

Our  hero's  brain  was  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  he  could  collect  his  thoughts, 
disordered  by  this  sudden  shock  of  joyful  news. 

"  Emma,"  said  he  at  length,  raising  himself  on  the 
chair,  and  taking  her  hands  in  his,  "  think  what  you 
are  saying.  What  happy  ending  could  the  most  hope- 
ful see  to  our  love  ?  Do  not  forget  that  I  am  stil^ 
Johnson,  the  obscure  soldier,  and  that  if  I  were 
known  I  would  be  known  as  Tempest  Holt,  the  dis- 
inherited and  disgraced  son — the  all  but  convicted 
thief.  But  no,"  he  continued,  with  a  sudden  gleam 
of  hope  ;  "  that  disgrace  at  least  you  can  relieve  me 
from.  You  say  you  know  the  real  criminal.  Let  me 
know  his  name,  where  he  is  to  be  found,  aud  how  I 
j  can  prove  the  charge,  and  I  will  lose  no  time  in  coming 
forward  and  vindicating  myself." 

But  Emma  hung  her  head. 

"  ITo,  Tempest,"  she  said,  sadly  ;  "1  do  know  the 
person  who  stole  the  things  ;  but  I  can  never  teU  you 
— at  least  not  for  years  to  come." 

"  But"— said  Tempest. 

"  If  you  wish  mo  to  think  that  you  love  me  you 
must  promise  never  to  ask  me  who  it  was." 

••  I  am  sure,"  said  Holt  after  a  slioi-t  silence.  "  I  am 
sure.  Miss  Courtney,  that  j'ou  would  not  make  so  hax'd 
a  reque.st  of  me  without  reason." 

Believe  me  I  have  the  best  of  all  reasons  ;  the  dis- 
covery of  the  truth  would  be  the  greatest  misfortune 
to  me." 

"It  is  no  light  matter,"  resumed  Holt.  "  You  tell  me 
that  you  have  the  power  by  saying  a  word  to  enable 
me  to  prove  myself  an  honest  man,  and  you  ask  me  to 
remain  under  the  stigmaof  being  considered  a  felon  ;but 
I  know  you  havQ,  must  have  good  reason  for  what  you 
ask,  and  I  most  faithfully  promise  not  to  mention  the 
subject  again  as  long  as  I  live." 

"  Oh,  thanks,  a  thousand  thanks,  dear  Tempest," 
aid  Emma.  "  And  now  to  talk  about  yourself.  We 
must  get  j'our  discharge  at  once.  I  have  enough  for 
both  of  us-r— I  ajn  of  age— I  am  independent — no  near 
relation  aHve  but  my  brother  ;  he  is  abi'oad  with  his 
regiment — you  can  remain  under  your  present  name 
of  Johnson — we  can  go  and  live  abroad." 

Johnson  said  nothing,  but  rose  with  an  effort,  went 
to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  looked  out,  then,  returning 
to  Miss  Courtney,  said — 

"  I  see  Rooney  coming  down  the  road,  and  it  is  time 
we  should  be  gone.  I  have  but  to  give  you  my  heart- 
felt thanks.  Miss  Courtney,  for  your  great  kindnesS) 
and  to  wish  you  farewell." 

'•'Oh  !"  sobbed  Emma,  sinking  into  a  chair,  "after 
all  he  docs  not  love  me,  and  I  have  betrayed  myself 
for  nothing." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  do  love  you,  dearest,"  he  cried, 
throwing  himself  on  his  knees  beside  her,  aud  gently 
removing  her  hands  from  before  her  face.  "  Aud  it  is 
because  I  do  love  you  that  I  cannot  consent  to  your 
uniting  your  fate  with  mine  as  I  am  at  present 
situated.  It  would  be  hard  enough  that  you  should 
have  me  wholly  dependent  on  you  ;  but  that  is  not 
all.  How  could  I  consent  to  your  bearing  the  name 
and  sharing  the  wfamj     ^  jaag  weighed^  4?wn  fej 


such  a  ciiarge,  a  charge  which  you — mind,  I  do  not 
blame  you  for  it — yourself  decline  to  remove.  Ivo ;  it 
is  best  for  both  of  us  that  we  should  part.  I  leave 
you  free  ;  but  I  will  now  have  at  least  something  to 
live  for,  and  I  only  ask  that,  if  hereafter  I  should  ever 
be  able  to  vindicate  my  character  and  to  raise  myseH 
to  something  more  hke  the  station  I  am  entitled  to— 
if  thus  I  should,  on  returning,  find  you  still  free,  I 

ask  to  be  allowed  to  hope  that  .    But  they  ara 

coming.  Good-bye,  dearest.  One  kiss — the  first  and 
last.    Good-bye,  darling— God  bless  you !" 

At  this  very  moment  Rooney  and  Eulalie  appeared 
at  the  door.  Weak  as  he  was.  Holt  managed  to  force 
his  bewildered  comrade  out  of  the  cottage  and  make 
him  get  on  the  jaunting  car,  which  had  been  waiting 
all  the  time  outside.  He  jumped  up  beside  him,  and 
told  the  di-iver  to  make  haste  back  to  Dublin.  Hardly 
were  they  in  motion  when  his  strength  gave  way,  and 
he  sank  exhausted  on  Rooney's  shoulder. 

Poor  Rooney  was,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  anything 
but  overjoyed  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  by  which 
he  was  so  suddenly  torn  away  from  the  object  of  hia 
own  affections.  However,  when  Holt  explained  to 
him,  as  they  rattled  back  to  DubUn  on  the  car,  the 
conversation  he  had  had  with  Jliss  Courtney,  and  tha 
resolution  he  had  taken,  he  acquiesced,  though  some, 
what  lugubriously,  remarking  that  "  Perhaps  it  was  all 
for  the  best." 

Eulalie,  left  behind  with  her  mistress,  was,  ol 
course,  much  mystified.  The  Uttle  explanation  her 
mistress  accorded  her  gave  her  the  impression  that 
Holt  had,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  treated  hel 
at  this  early  stage  of  their  intimacy  with  the  sam« 
heartlessness  which  he  had  displayed  towards  herself, 
She  found,  however,  that  an  attempt  to  at  once  con« 
sole  her  mistress  and  give  vent  to  her  own  feelings  bj 
abusing  Holt  was  very  badly  received,  so  had  to  con« 
tent  herself  with  going  back  to  Dublin  with  her  mis* 
tress,  her  curiosity  still  unsatisfied. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Several  months  had  elapsed.  The  — th  had  left 
Dublin  and  were  quartered  at  an  out-of-the-way^ 
dead-and-alive  little  town  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 

Plolt  was  the  sentry  at  the  gate  one  drowsy,  sultry, 
summer's  day.  The  post  of  a  sentry  is  one  admirably 
adapted  for  reflection.  Our  hero's  cogitations  wera 
none  of  the  liveliest.  For  the  thousandth  time  he  ran 
over  in  his  thoughts  his  homeless  position,  his  blasted 
character,  and  his  hopeless  love,  and  heartily  envied 
Rooney,  who,  as  he  judged  from  the  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter which  he  heard  from  time  to  time  issuing  from 
the  guardroom,  was  at  that  moment  in  the  highest  of 
spirits,  entertaining  his  comrades  with  his  opinions  on, 
things  in  general. 

He  halted  in  his  monotonous  march,  np  and  down 
and  grounded  his  musket. 

The  oSicer  on  guard  came  out  to  yawn  and  looi 
about  him. 

The  subaltern  had  everything  that  our  poor  lad, 
wanted.  He  was  on  excellent  terms  with  his  father. 
He  had  more  money  than  he  well  knew  what  to  do 
with.  He  also  was  in  love,  and  the  course  of  his  lova 
ran  as  smoothly  as  hearts  could  wish.  Yet  Holt  could 
not  envy  the  laughing  soldiers  in  the  guard-room  more 
tlian  he  did,  and  the  dashing,  rich  young  ensign  was  as 
disgusted  with  the  service  and  as  weary  of  the  exist- 
ence he  was  leading  as  any  grumbhng  private  in  th« 
ranks  of  her  Majesty's  — th  Foot. 

Presently  a  young  gentleman  in  plain  clothes  drov< 
up  to  the  gate,  and,  recognising  the  officer,  jumped 
down  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

"  Why,"  said  the  "  sub"  in  some  surprise,  "  what  on 
earth  brings  you  here  ?  I  thought  you  were  on  leave 
in  London.  " 

•'  Oh  yes,''  replied  the  new  arrival ;  "  but  didn't  you 
hear — I'm  giving  to  cut  the  service." 

"  Indeed,"  s.iid  the  other,  adapting  his  face  to  an  ex- 
£jgg|ipii  o_f  §ym?J|t}i|ti5,lt'S2,lJ»JKfeisk^JiS^  thai? 


he  did  not  expect  to  tear  an  agreeable  reason  given  for 
liis  friend's  leaving  his  regiment. 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  coutinv.ed  the  stranger.  "  Why, 
man,  I've  come  in  for  a  fortune  !" 

The  other  stared. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  lucky  legatee.  "  An  old  chap 
>rho  took  a  great  fancy  to  me  some  time  back  died  the 
>ther  day  and  left  me  nearly  £800  a-year." 

"  Well,  I  congratulate  you,"  said  the  officer,  though 
srith  no  gi'eat  cordiality  in  his  tone.  "  But  you  didn't 
tell  me  who  the  sensible  man  is  who  was  so  struck  by 
j-our  virtues  and  accomplishments." 

"  Holt  was  liis  name." 

"  Holt  !  Why,  surely  not  old  Holt  that  had  the 
chambers  in  Jermyn-street,  and  used  to  live  in  such 
style.  The  old  fellow  who  turned  his  son  out  of  doors  ?" 

"  The  same." 

'"  By  the  way,  wasn't  it  the  same  son  that  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  the  other.  "  It  was  partly 
.to  show  his  belief  in  the  guilt  of  that  fellow,  who,  they 
Bay,  is  still  alive,  that  he  left  me  all  his  money  ;  but 
good-bye  fur  the  present,  I  see  Harrison  )ver  there  ;  I 
want  to  speak  to  him." 

As  he  hurried  off  the  officer  on  guard  said  to  another 
mbaltern,  who  had  come  up  and  heai-d  the  conversa- 
tion— 

"  Well,  wonders  will  never  cease.  We  may  aU  hope 
ihat  some  old  gentleman  will  fall  in  love  with  us  and 
leave  us  money,  after  that.  I've  knotvn  our  friend  for 
a  pretty  long  time,  and  never  could  either  see  or  hear 
Buy  good  of  him.    Come  over  to  the  mess." 

Little  did  the  two  gentlemen,  as  they  strolled  oflF, 
think  with  what  unpleasant  interest  the  sentry  had 
teen  listening  to  this  piece  of  news.  Here  was  a  sur- 
prise !  His  last  hope  gone  ;  and  who  was  this  stranger 
.who  had  been  made  the  fortunate  recipient  of  this  very 
handsome  legacy  '! 

We  hope  that  our  hero  will  not  receive  the  charge  of 
hard-heartedness  if  we  confess  that  sorrow  for  his 
father's  death  did  not  hold  an  over-promiuent  place  . 
^mong  the  contending  emotions  that  fiUed  his  breast. 

Before  long  the  young  stranger  passed  him  again  on 
his  way  out  of  barracks.    The  sergeant  saluted  him. 

"  What's  that  gentlemen's  name,  sergeant  ?"  asked 
our  hero.    "  1  think  I  know  his  face." 

"  Mr.  Courtney,  of  the  — th,"  answered  the  non- 
commissioned ofUcer,  curtly. 

.  Surprise  upon  surprise  !  This  was  Emma's  brother, 
whom  he  had  seen  once,  and  once  only,  before,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  memorable  evening  in  Kildare. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

But  Mr.  Courtney  was  not  destined  to  get  out  of 
her  Majesty's  service  so  readily  as  he  expected.  The 
international  complications  which  ended  in  the  Cri- 
mean war  were  now  at  their  height.  Courtney  was 
no  coward,  but  a  little  reflection  showed  him  that  re- 
tiring from  the  service  at  such  a  conjuncture  would 
look  disagreeably  like  "  showing  the  white  feather  ;" 
so  he  grumblingly  resigned  himself  to  the  prospect  of 
active  service. 

We  renew  our  acquaintance  with  him  under  melan- 
choly circumstances.  He  is  lying  on  his  pallet  in  his 
hut  before  Sebastopool.  A  young  army-surgeon  is 
kn*ling  before  him,  cutting  off  the  hair  round  a  severe 
Wound  on  his  head.  At  the  side  of  the  truckle  bed 
stands  another  officer  in  uniform  and  a  private  soldier. 

It  is  this  private  soldier  who  has  just,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  carri^  the  wounded  man,  under  a  heavy  fire 
back  to  the  camp. 

"  Well,  sir,"  asks  the  sufferer,  anxiously,  as  the  doc- 
tor rises  from  his  feet  after  examining  the  wound, 
"  what  do  you  think  of  my  case  ?" 

The  surgeon,  who  was  a  young  and  nervous  man, 
tremendously  overworked  just  then,  and  for  whom 
dozens  of  wounded  men  were  waiting,  said  briefly  : — 

'"  I  must  leave  you,  sir,  and  go  where  I  may  be  of 
sc  me  use— I  can  be  of  none  here  ;  it  is  my  dutv  to  tell 
yuu  that  the  wound  is  mortal,  and  that  you  have  a 
very  short  time  to  live." 

So  saying,  he  gathered  up  his  instruments,  and  hur- 
ried out  of  the  hut. 

The  wounded  man  groaned,  and,  feebly  raising  his 
head,  asked  for  a  drink. 

The  soldier  who  had  rescued  him  took  a  tumbler, 
pr.ured  some  brandy  into  it  out  of  a  flask,  filled  it  up 
ivith  water,  and  gave  it  to  the  fainting  man,  who 
5v,-:tllowed  it  with  avidity,  and  then  said  :  

"  I  cannot  die  with  what  I  have  on  my  conscience 
untold.  Wentworth,"  he  added,  to  the  officer  at  his 
beiUide,  "  like  a  good  fellow  go  for  Harrison." 

Captain  Wentworth  left  the  hut,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  Captain  Harriaoi^    Dttrina  their  a1 


the  wounded  man  kept  his  eyes  closed,  and  the  soldier 
watched  him  in  silence. 

•'•  Harrison  and  'Wentwcrth,"  said  Courtney  as  the 
officers  entered,  "  the  doctor  tells  me  I  must  prepare 
for  death  at  once.  I  grieve  to  state  that  I  have  a 
weight — a  terrible  weight  \xpon  my  conscience — and  I 
am  anxious  to  make  a  full  confession  before  I  die.  I 
want  vou  as  vvitnesses ;  but  stop — who  is  that  soldier?" 

"  The  man  who  carried  you  in  under  fire  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,"  answered  Wentworth. 

'•  Ah,  well,"  said  the  wounded  officer,  wearily,"! 
suppose  he  may  stay  too.  Wentworth,  you  will  find 
pen  and  paper  there — that's  right.  Ifow,  give  me 
some  more  brandy,  and  take  down  what  I  have  to  say 
— quick,  for  I  feel  myself  going." 

Wentworth  took  the  writing  materials  as  desired, 
and  wrote  down — with  frequent  interruptions  caused 
by  the  patient's  weakness — the  following  : — 

"  CO^•FESSION. 

"  Before  Sebastopol,  the  —  day  of  — ,  185—. 

'•' I,  Henry  Courtney,  being;  as  I  am  told  and  be- 
lieve, at  the  point  of  death  from  a  wound  received  this 
morning  in  action,  am  anxious  before  dying  to  relieve 
my  mind  by  confessing  the  following  crimes  : — 

"  On  the  [here  followed  the  dates]  I  was  stopping 
with  my  sister  Emma  at  Tarravalla,  Mrs.  Nugeut's 
plate,  county  Kildare,  Ireland. 

"  Mrs.  Nugent  and  Emma,  who  had  been  out  for  a 
walk,  returned  accompanied  by  a  young  man  who  either 
was  or  passed  himself  ofl"  as  being  Tempest  Holt,  son 
of  a  London  gentleman,  a  friend  of  ours. 

"  I  say  I  cannot  decide  whether  this  stranger  was 
really  the  man  he  passed  himself  off  as  being,  for  none 
of  our  party  had  ever  seen  Tempest  Holt,  who  had 
some  time  previously  been  disinherited  and  driven 
from  his  home  by  his  father  for  what  he  (the  elder 
Holt)  asserted  to  be  disgraceful  conduct.  What  the 
nature  of  this  conduct  was  was  never  known. 

"  At  this  period  I  was  involved  in  serious  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  and  if  not  able  to  procure  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  within  a  very  few  days  would 
have  been  dangerously  compromised. 

"  The  stranger,  by  the  way,  whether  he  were  Holt 
or  not,  was  a  gentlemanly  and  well-dressed  young 
man,  and,  accorcttng  to  what  !Mrs.  Nugent  said, 
remarkably  like  Mr.  Hult,  senior — a  resemblance 
which  struck  my  sister  and  myself — though  in  a  less 
degree. 

"  After  a  time  he  suddenly,  and  without  any  ob- 
vious reason,  expressed  hia  iuteution  of  leaving  for 
Dublin  by  the  very  next  train — which  was  to  start  be- 
fore many  miuutes. 

'■  Overhearing  this,  a  plan  to  extricate  myself  from 
my  difficulties  suddenly  flashed  across  my  mind. 

"  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Nugent's  room  opened  on  the 
one  into  which  the  stranger  had  been  shown  before 
dinner  to  wash  his  hands. 

"  I  happened  to  know  also  that  in  this  room  Mrs. 
Nugent  had  just  then  a  considei-able  sum  of  money 
and  some  jewellery  locked  up  in  a  cash-box. 

"  As  soon  as  I  heard  the  stranger  announcing  his 
immediate  departure  I  slipped  out  of  the  room  into 
Mrs.  Nugent's  room,  took  the  box,  and  locked  it  up  in 
my  own  bedchamber. 

"  The  money  was  missed,  of  course,  in  the  morning, 
but,  as  I  had  foreseen,  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
the  supposed  Holt,  and,  still  more,  the  fact  that  no- 
thing more  v^as  heard  of  him,  fixed  a  suspicion  aliBost 
amounting  to  certainty  on  him. 

"  What  has  become  of  this  young  man,  and  whether 
he  was  Tempest  Holt  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  v..  Ijiani  in- 
clined to  believe  that  he  was  what  he  represented 
.himself  to  be.  Young  Holt,  if  he  was  alive,  evidently 
before  this  had  had  some  good  reason  for  concealing 
his  whereabouts,  and  it  was  not  likely,  if  there  were 
any  chance  of  his  being  able  to  remain  incognito,  he 
would  come  forward;  when  by  so  doing  he  would  be 
compelled  to  give  himself  up  to  justice,  with  very 
little  chance  of  proving  his  innocence. 

"  Whether  he  was  Holt  or  not,  liis  object  in  intro- 
ducing himself  to  the  ladies  was  evidently  love  for  my 
sister,  and  a  desire  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  her  so- 
ciety. 

"  After  my  death  I  should  wish  every  search  to  be 
made  for  this  man  ;  if  he  should  be  found,  and  should 
appear  to  have  been  an  impostor,  I  still  bequeath  him 
a  hundred  a  year,  to  compensate  for  the  accusation  of 
guilt  which  I  have  been  the  means  of  keeping  hanging 
over  him  for  so  long. 

"  Should  it  turn  out  that  the  man  who  dined  with 
us  that  evening  was  truly  young  Holt,  I  unreservedly 
leave  him  all  I  possess,  which  will  be  only  restitution, 
for  now  I  come  to  the  second  and  more  serious  of  my 


"  Subsequently  to  what  I  have  told  above,  I  re* 
newed  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Holt,  senior,  one  time 
I  was  on  leave  in  London.  He  had  fallen  into  exceed- 
ingly drunken  habits,  and  indeed  his  brain  was  begin- 
ning to  soften. 

"  He  conceived  a  sort  of  maudlin  fondness  for  ms,^ 
His  son — of  whom,  to  do  him  justice,  he  sometimes 
spoke  with  affectionate  regard,  implying  that  it  had 
simply  been  in  order  to  have  all  his  money  to  spend 
on  hi>mself,  and  not  for  any  misconduct,  that  he  had 
repudiated  him— his  sou  he  firmly  believed  to  be  dead.' 
In  this  belief  I  studiously  encouraged  him  ;  and  at 
length,  by  dint  of  much  cajolery,  I  persuaded  him  tc 
make  a  will  in  my  favour,  leaving  me  everything  he 
possessed. 

"  Not  long  after  the  making  of  tWs  will  he  felj 
seriously  iU,  and  died  a  few  days  subsequently. 

"  I  knew  where  the  will  had  been  placed — in  a  safe, 
the  key  of  which  I  had  purposely  mislaid  during  Mr, 
Holt's  illness,  though  lie  had  more  than  once  begged? 
me  to  look  for  it,  saying  that  he  wanted  some  paperi 
which  were  in  it.  • 

"  His  anxiety  on  this  point,  coupled  with  great  and 
unaccountable  agitation  which  he  displayed  during  th« 
early  stages  of  his  indisposition,  before  he  became  in>- 
sensible,  made  me  suspect  something  was  wrong.  As. 
soon  as  possible  after  his  death,  having  first  assured 
myself  that  the  will  remained  unaltered  in  the  safe,  I 
commenced  a  search  among  his  papers  elsewhere,  and 
before  long  discovered  a  secret  will,  which  by  the  date 
appeared  to  have  been  made  just  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  illness.  In  this  he  stated  that  he 
had  just  heard  on  creditable  authority  that  his  son. 
Tempest — whom  he  had  long  before  discarded,  as  he 
confessed,  unjustly — was  still  alive,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  information  he  revoked  the  former 
will,  by  which  he  left  his  property  to  me,  a.nd  coa.sti- 
tuted  Tempest  his  sole  heir,  leaving  me  only  a  trifling 
legi-cy.  _ 

"  I  had  only  had  time  to  read  so  far  m  tlu?-  docu« 
ment  when  I  heard  somebody  coming  up  the  stairs.  I 
hurriedly  threw  the  paper  into  the  tire.  In  so  <Joing 
I  noticed  that  there  was  on  it  a  memorandum  of  whera 
Tempest  Holt  was  to  be  found,  and  some  fui-thef 
writing,  but  had  not  time  to  read. 

"  Of  course  the  jjroduotion  of  the  will  was  conclusive 
in  my  favo\ir.  My  last  v.'ish,  as  I  have  said  before,  is 
that  search  sliall  be  instituted  after  my  death  fur  Tem- 
pest Holt,  and  that  every  reparation  shall  be  made  to 
him." 

When  this  paper  had  been  written  out  by  Went- 
worth, Courtney,  much  exhausted  by  the  exertton  ot 
dictating  it,  was  raised  up  on  his  coucia,  and  i-i gned  his 
name  at  the  foot  of  the  document. 

The  two  officers  having  signed  as  witnesses.  Went' 
worth  said,  turning  to  the  soldier,  who  .still  stood  be' 
side  the  bed,  "  Can  you  wiiie  •"' 

Without  answering,  the  man  stepped  foi'ward,  took 
the  pen,  and  affixed  his  name  to  the  paper. 

The  officer  took  it  fi'om  him,  but  hard!;'  had  li5 
glanced  at  it  when  he  exclaimed,  with  a  cry  of  .iiirprive 

"  Tempest  Holt  !" 

At  the  sound  of  this  name  the  wounded  mew  on  the 
pallet  opened  his  e}'e;j,  and  looked  up  inquiring.''' . 

The  soldier  stepped  forward  till  his  face  v.a  ■  a'.!  in 
the  light  of  the  lump,  wbi>'h  stood  by  the  beiisiue. 

"Yes,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  am  I'lo  J. ^mocst 
Holt  this  paper  is  about." 

Courtney  reached  at  his  hand,  nuC,  x..kjij;:  l;i:ii  by 
the  sleeve,  drew  him  down  closer  to  h.mi. 

In  spite  of  the  bushy  beard,  llult,  uIms  Jonn.'  en,  hf.d 
grown  since  his  arrival  in  the  Crimea,  the  ot'ui  r  re- 
cognised liim. 

"  Yes,"  said  Courtney,  "you  are  the  man  who  diiiod 
that  day  with  us.    Do  you  forgive  me  ? " 

"  Freely,"  answered  our  hero,  pressing  his  hand. 

The  wounded  officer  remainded  silent  for  a  time,  cm 
then  said — 

"  One  more  request  I  have  to  make  of  you,  gentle 
men,  and  of  you,"  and  as  he  spoke  lie  looked  at  ilolt 
"  Say  nothing  of  this  to  anyone  till  after  1  am  dead.' 

His  hearers  wilhngly  consented. 

Hardly  had  they  done  so  when  a  bugle  sounded  fron 
the  adjacent  quarters  of  Holt's  regiment,  and  he  v.ai 
hurrying  out  of  the  hut  when  Courtney  feebly  ciil'icc 
after  him. 

"  Stop,"  said  he,  "  You  had  better  keep  that  con- 
fession." 

Our  hero  took  the  paper,  stuffed  it  into  the  breast  o.< 
his  greatcoat,  once  more  shook  the  prostrate  officer's 
hauti,  and  ran  out. 

(To  be  ContinuedJ 
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DESPATCH^ 


MY  SUPERB  LOVER. 

Aunt  Kate  had  taken  me  to  Brighton  for  the  sum- 

"  It  will  save  me  the  expense  and  trouble  of  a  maid 
und  give  Blanche  a  change  of  air  and  scene,"  she  told 
tny  mother. 

So  early  in  June  I  closed  my  school,  packed  my 
wardrobe,  including  two  new  dresses,  a  present  from 
Aunt  Kate,  and  joined  that  lady.  For  two  months  •'■ 
was  free  ;  could  get  the  smell  of  slate  pencils  out  of 
my  nose,  and  the  sounds  of  A  B  C  out  of  my  ears.  I 
felt  sorry  to  leave  mother  with  all  the  housework  on 
her  hands,  and  the  four  little  children  to  look  after  ; 
\>ut,  as  she  observed, 

"  Your  Aunt  Kate  did  not  invite  me,  Blanche,  so,  if 
you  stay  at  home,  I  cannot  go." 

Aunt  Kate  met  many  friends,  and,  as  she  had  cau- 
tioned me  to  keep  my  school-teaching  in  the  back- 
ground, I  was  soon  recognised  only  as  MissBlanche  Ed- 
wf.rds,  Mrs.  Kirkland's  niece. 

But  I  must  confess,  in  all  humility,  that  very  few 
people  paid  any  more  attention  to  Miss  Edwards  than 
the  civilities  of  polite  society  required.  I  was  as  plain 
and  obscure  an  individual  as  could  be  found  in  the  gay 
watering  jjlace. 

Aunt  Kate  w.is  very  rich  while  she  lived,  but  we  all 
knew  that  her  property  would  revert  to  her  husband's 
relatives  ot  her  death,  and  that  she  spent  every  dollar 
of  her  handsome  income. 

"When  Gerald  Holmes  came  to  the  hotel  where  we 
were  stopping,  the  idea  that  he  would  ever  be  aware  of 
my  existence  never  crossed  my  mind.  I  had  heard 
his  expected  arrival  discussed  by  numbers  of  gay 
belles,  who  gave  mo  a  cold  courtesy  because  I  was 
Avint  Kate's  niece,  and  the  favourite  word  of  descrip- 
tion amongst  them  was  "  superb." 

He  was  described  in  these  interviews  as  something 
entirely  superior  to  the  average  young  gentlemen  of 
the  day.  One  commented  upon  his  talents  as  a  pro- 
mising young  lawyer.  Another  told  of  his  exquisite 
polish  of  manner,  and  the  graceful  courtesies  acquired 
by  travel  abroad.  Another  of  his  good  disposition. 
Another  of  his  family,  whose  social  standing  had  -been 
jecure  for  four  or  five  geqerations.  But  all  agreed 
^hat  his  beauty  was  quite  out  of  the  common  order. 

He  came.  I  Was  in'  the  •  drawing-room,  in  my  usual 
corner  near  the  balcony,  when  he  entered  the  room, 
and  there  was  a  fluttering  among  the  young  girls. 

From  myquitet  post  oiobservation,  secure  of  my  en- 
tire obscurity,  1  scanned  him  critically,  and  Vv'as  forced 
to  admit  that,  he  was  the  very  handsomest  man  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life. 

He  was  very  popular,  too,"  and  it  was  soon  evident 
was  the  envy  of  most  of  the  young  men  in  the  room. 
Lovely  girls  blushed  when  he  bent  in  salutation,  and 
smiles  greeted  him  wherever  he  turned. 

"  A  puppy,  my  dear,"  Aunt  Kate  said  aside  to  me  ; 
"  good'-looking,  and  poor  as  a  church  mouse.  I  know 
»11  his  family." 

Ht)w  imagine  my  astonishment,  after  all  I  have  said, 
when  this  Apollo,  this  prince  of  the  day,  after  paying 
hia  respects  to  Aunt  Kate,  requested  an  introduction 
toi  me,  and  took  a  seat  near  me,  evidently  intending  to 
cultivate  my  acquaintance. 

(  He  was  not  a  puppy,  I  concluded,  axtsr  half  an  hour's 
tonversation,  but  most  assuredly  the  most  fascinating 
man  I  had  €ver  seen.  Without  pedantry,  he  could 
prove  himself  possessed  of  vast  iJformati&n,  convers- 
ing easily,  and  giving  a  charm  peculiarly  his  own  to  the 
most  commonplace  subjects.  I  congratulated  myself 
upon  the  fact  that  his  acquaintance  with  Aunt  Kate 
had  led  him  to  offer  his  attention  for  a  half  hour  to  her 
niece. 

But  1  was  entirely  unprepared  for  a  continuance  of 
those  attentions — for  a  delicate  wooing  that  followed, 
which  was  as  marked  as  that  of  any  of  the  flirtations 
*iround  me.  He  sought  me  whenever  there  was  an  op- 
port.unity,  sending  me  bouquets,  inviting  Aunt  Kate 
and  myseK  to  drive,  coming  frequently  to  our  private 
parlour  to  beg  me  to  pliiy  for  him,  or  to  fascinate  me 
anew  wvlh  his  wonderful  conversational  powers. 

Aunt  Kate  smiled  grimly  over  my  astonishment. 

"  Ho  knows  you  have  no  expectation  from  me,"  she 
said,  and  that  was  all. 

For  a  time  I  resisted  the  betwitching  influence 
Gerald  Holme?  exerted  over  me  :  then  I  gave  myself 
Xip  to  the  novel  delight  of  being  courted,  and  by  such 
&  Suitor.  I  believed,  stiange  as  it  h»d  appeared  at  fir»t. 


that  Gerald  loved  me.  Plain,  poor,  insignificant  as  I 
was,  this  superb  man  brought  hiu  heart  for  my  accept- 
ance, as  at  last  he  told  me,  in  a  tender  speech,  begging 
my  love  to  ansv.-er  his  own.  I  was  bewildered,  even 
then  incredulous,  and  I  a=kcd  for  a  few  hours  to  con- 
sider before  answering  my  lover's  suit. 

I  escaped  to  my  own  room,  excused  myself  from  an 
afternoon  drive  with  Aunt  Kate,  and  sat  down  to 
"  consider  the  situation."  I  had  my  aunt's  assurance 
that  Gerald  Holmes  was  poor,  and  I  could  bring  him  ' 
nothing,  even  a  respectable  wedding  outfit  presenting 
appalling  difficulties.  Mother  looked  for  my  ,help  in 
educating  and  clothing  the  little  ones,  her  own  narrov.- 
income  barely  putting  food  into  our  mouths  and  a  roof 
over  our  heads.  Then  I  was  afraid  of  my  own  power  to 
keep  the  love  I  had  won.  MTien  I  was  Gerald 
Holmes's  wife,  would  he  not  think  regretfully  of  the 
beautiful  girls  he  had  slighted  for  my  sake,  contrast 
their  loveliness  with  my  plain  face,  theirbrilliancy  with 
my  quiet  manneis  and  cheap  dress 

But  I  lovgd  him.  Tearing  away  all  the  excuses, 
the  one  fact  met  me,  andwouldnot  be  thrust  aside,  that 
my  first  lover  had  won  my  heart,  and  life  could  never 
be  quite  the  same  again  if  I  thrust  my  love  aside. 

I  vras  still  musing  when  steps  on  the  balcony  out- 
side my  window  attracted  my  attention,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  I  heard  Miss  Christie  Duffield,  one  of  the 
reigning  belles,  talking  to  her,  intimate  friend,  Mrs. 
Claxton,  who  had  arrived  in  the  morning, 

"  But  the  best  fun  of  all,"  Christie  was  saying,  "  is 
Gerald  Holmes  and  Blanche  Edwards." 

"  Blanche  Edwards  !  Is  she  here  ?"  cried  the  new 
voice.  ■» 

"  That  is  the  fun  of  of  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"  There  is  an  ugly  girl  here,  who  dresses  like  a  ser- 
vant girl,  and  is  companion  to  Mrs  Kirkland,  her  niece, 
but  evidently  a  sort  of  servant  for  her  ladyship.  But 
she  is  Miss  Blanche  Edwards,  and  Gerald  Holmes  has 
deserted  us  all  to  pay  her  homage,  evidently  believing 
her  to  be  I-{alph  Edwards's  heiress.  You  ought  to  see 
him.  He  is  as  devoted  as  if  the  homely  httle  wretch 
was  a  Venus." 

"  And  nobody  has  told  him  ?" 

"  Nobody  knows  but  me.  I  certainly  shall  not  tell 
him — not  if  he  marries  her." 

Oh,  the  bitter  humiliation  of  my  heart !  I  had 
never  dreamed  of  this  mistake,  for  I  had  never  even 
seen  my  cousin  Blanche.  I  knew  that  my  father's 
brother  John  had  left  one  child,  and  she  had  been 
crippled  in  infancy  when  romping  with  my  uncle 
Ralph.  When  Uncle  Ralph  made  his  will  he  left  a 
large  fortune  to  Blanche,  passing  over  all  his  other 
nephews  and  nieces. 

"You  are  all  well  and  strong,"  he  told  «s  once, 
"  and  mv  hands,  carelessly  handhng  poor  Blanche, 
have  crippled  her  for  life.  The  least  atonement  I  can 
make  is  to  give  her  sufficient  money  to  make  her  hfe 
comfortable,  and  keep  her  above  the  necessity  of 
work." 

And  we  never  thought  of  any  portion  of  Uncle 
Ralph's  money  falling  to  our  share  after  that.  As  the 
years  rolled  on  Blanche  and  I  were  the  only  ones  left 
to  inherit  the  money,  for  my  own  brothers  and  sistei-s 
were  all  dead,  my  mother's  little  ones  being  only  my 
step-brothers  and  sisters. 

To  say  that  I  never  thought  of  Cousin  Blanche  is 
not  an  extraordinary  statement.  She  lived  in  a  distant 
city,  with  her  mother,  in  affluence,  but  too  much  of 
.an  invalid  to  go  into  society,  while  I,  teaching  for  daily 
bread,  found  little  time  for  thinking  of  my  rich  re- 
lation. 

Was  she  coming  to  Brighton  ?  I  remembered  now 
that  Miss  Duffield  had  come  from  the  same  city  where 
Blanche  lived,  and  had  probably  mentioned  her  to 
Gerald  Holmes.  That  Miss  Christie  had  been  enraged 
at  my  superb  lover's  devotion  to  me  I  had  long  knoWn, 
but  i  had  never  before  guessed  the  meaning  of  her 
many  malicious  smiles  when  she  met  us  together. 

I  could  not  bear  my  sudden  downfall  calmly.  My 
heart  beat  so  fast  I  thought  I  should  suffocate,  while 
hot  tears  of  mortification  coursed  each  other  down  my 
cheeks.  Bnt  before  Aunt  Kate  came  1  had  written  a 
note  to  Gerald  Holmes,  and  had  regained  somethmg 
of  composure. 

In  my  note  to  my  lover  I  simply  stated  the  fact  that 
I  had  discovered  within  the  hoar  that  I  had  been  mis- 
taken for  my  cousin,  Blanche  Edwards,  the  heiress,  and 
thought  it  right  to  inform  him  that  I  was  no  heiress, 
but  taught  school  for  my  daily  bread. 

That  evening,  in  spite  of  Aunt  Kate"s  indignation,  I 
went  home.  It  was  late  in  August,  and  in  September 
I  opened  my  school,  and  tried  in  the  routine  of  daily 
distasteful  duty  to  forget  mj  love  dream,  with  its  hu- 
miliatinz  termination. 


But  ah,  dear  me  !  it  was  sore  work,  f  had  given 
my  heart,  so  earnestly  sought,  to  the  wnly  man  I  had 
ever  seen  who  touched  it.  I  played  with  chc  children, 
I  took  more  than  my  accustomed  shi»ro  of  the  do- 
mestic duties  upon  my  hands,  and  under  all  the 
bustle  and  occupation  there  was  the  ache,  ache,  acha^ 
of  my  Wonderful  heart.  What  right,  I  tnought  in- 
dignantly, had  this  man  to  blight  my  heart  ?  I  had 
not  sought  him.  I  should  never  have  dreauied  of  lov- 
ing him,  if  he  had  not  so  persistently  w6oed  me.  Tha 
bitterest  pain,  after  all,  was  the  falhng  'A  my  idol  from 
the  high  pedestal  upon  which  I  had  placed  him.  lu 
all  our  long  talks,  I  bad  never  found  any  taint  of  the 
money-loving  "spirit  that  must  hav  actuated  him.  I 
had  believed  him  noble  and  honourable  above  all  othex 
men,  and  he  had  fallen  to  the  level  of  a  'jase  fortime- 
hunter.  No  word  of  answer  to  my  note  reached  me, 
though  I  was  still  in  the  hotel  .some  hours  after  ha 
received  it.  Yet,  though  I  despised  Gerald,  I  could 
not  forget  liim. 

Aunt  Kate  was  angry  for  a  few  days,  but  she  for- 
gave me  when  she  returned  to  the  city,  and  I  told  hei 
my  story. 

"  V\'hy,  bless  me,  Blanche  !"  she  said,  "  your  cou- 
sin came  to  Brighton,  but  remained  only  for  a  week. 
The  name  struck  me  at  once.  Let  me  see.  Your 
father's  brother  was  a  speculator,  wasn't  he  ?" 

"  Yes.  Blanche  is  very  rich,  poor  girh  Did  you 
sec  her  ?" 

'■  Once  only.  She  did  not  leave  her  room,  except  ti 
go  to  the  Si^rings  in  a  carriage,  and  the  water  was  can 
ried  out  to  her.  I  saw  her  mother  once  or  twice — I 
pale,  sad-eyed  woman." 

"  But  my  cousin — is  she  deformed  V 

"  Yes.  hunchbacked,  and  limps  dreadfully." 

"  I  never  envied  her  her  fortune  when  I  thought  o£ 
the  price  she  paid  for  it,"  I  said,  truly.  Did — Mr. 
Holmes  see  her  ?" 

"  Mr.  Holmes  !  No,  he  had  the  grace  to  leave  the 
day  after  you  departed." 

The  long  winter  wore  away,  and  spring  was  smiling 
once  more,  when  one  morning  the  postman  left  a  let- 
ter for  me — a  thick  white  envelope,  with  a  monogram 
seal.  My  heart  beat  quickly  as  I  took  it.  Who  could 
be  wi-iting  to  me  ? 

But,  when  I  opened  it,  happy  tears  dimmed  my 
eyes  as  I  read.  It  'tras  from  Gerald,  and  Gerald  loved 
me. 

"  You  have  a  right  to  despise  me,"  he  wrote,  "  for 
I  was  as  base  as  you  thought  me.  I  did  court  Blanche 
Edwards,  the  heiress,  but  when  I  wooed  her  I  learned 
to  love  her  namesake,  the  little  teacher — ^the  pure, 
tender-loving  woman  to  whom  I  now  sue  for  a  hope 
that  will  make  the  happiness  of  my  hfe.  I  am  not 
rich,  Blanche,  but  I  can  promise  you  comfort.  My 
practice  is  good  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  in  time  I 
may  bring  wealth  to  my  home,  and  my  wife.  Win 
you  come  to  share  my  lot,  Blanche  ?  Will  you  give 
me  ths  love  I  crave  V 

There  was  more  tender  pleading,  scarcely  needed. 
Was  I  not  ready  to  forgive  all,  to  forget  everything, 
save  that  he  loved  me  and  I  loved  him  ? 

For  the  first  time  I  told  mother  the  whole  story,  and 
she  wrote  an  invitation  to  Gerald  to  call  at  our  humbk 
home.  We  were  betrothed,  and  our  wedding-day  ap- 
pointed. Aunt  Kate  gave  me  a  handsome  trousseau, 
and  agreed  that  Gerald  was  not  a  puppy,  but  a  "splen- 
did fellow." 

But  our  wedding  was  postponed  a  few  weeks,  foi 
there  was  death  to  interrupt  the  festivities.  My  ccv- 
sin  Blanche  and  her  mother  died  within  a  few  d;iys  l  . 
each  other,  and  the  property  of  my  tmcle  Kalph  re- 
verted to  me. 

Out  of  respect  to  the  memoryof  the  dead  we  delayed 
our  marriage  until  September,  when  my  superb  lover 
became  my  husband,  having,  as  he  laughingly  asserted, 
won  "  Blanche  Edwards,  the  heiress,"  after  alL 


Wedding,  Christening,  and  Reception  Cakes  ol 
every  description  aud  nevresc  design.  P.  Gaffncy,  G  P.irlla. 
ment-street.  X.B —Deliveiybv  train  and  van  every  thre« 
hours,  n\.m  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  daily. 

Cattle.  Sheep,  Lambs,  Calves.  Hotses,  Pigs,  &c.— If  you 
■vriih  tohave  your  stock  fattened  r.-.p!dly,  useaailyM'M.TSter, 
Hodason,  and  Co.'s  Concentrated  Spice  Mixtuie,  a  v.iluabls 
aromatic  tonic  condiment,  assisting  the  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation of  food  in  a  shortur  space  of  time,  and  enabling  oni- 
mals  to  derive  more  nutriment  from  the  same  qD,intitr  thru 
they  otherwise  ivonld.  Th?  Concentrated  Spice  MLxtur* 
makes  stock  relish  their  food.  The  Concentrated  Spice  .Mix- 
ture converts  damased  frrain,  turnips,  <Sc.,  Ac  into  palat.ibia 
and  -sv-holesome  food.  The  Concentr.ited  Spice  Mixture  se- 
cures to  aU  animals  "oetti  r  health  by  keeping  the  stomach  la 
tone,  and  tlicrohy  enabling  tncm  Co  digest  thoir  food  more 
readily.  In  p.ickets  .<vt  Od.'cvh,  and  in  bugs  2*,  .tO.  and  112 
pounds.   8old  everm  herow    121  and  122  CaDel-atre«'t. 
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A  WASTED  SACRIFICE. 


.Looking  into  the  future,  which  seems  only  a  dull 
blank,  and  into  the  past,  so  full  of  ansiety,  pain  and 
grief,  I  ask  myself  if  my  life  has  really  been  a  wasted 
one  ;  if,  in  spits  of  prayer  and  an  earnest  endeavour 
to  folloTv  the  right  path,  I  have  strayed  into  the  wrong 
one,  merely  because  it  was  narrow  and  dark.  I  am  in 
a  despondent  mood  to-night,  and  the  sunlight  to- 
morrow may  warm  and  cheer  my  sore  heart.  Fannie 
hurt  me  when  ahe  callsd  me  an  eld  maid  to-night ; 
true  enough  it  is,  for  I  am  thirty-two  to-day — but — 
but — teai-8  ?   I  thought  they  were  dried  up  long  ago. 

I  was  eighteen  years  old  when  I  was  betrothed  to 
Karl  Schaumner,'|a  young  German  in  my  father's  em- 
ploy, confidential  clerk,  and  next  to  our  own  Mas  in 
his  heart. 

Father  was  very  glad  when  Karl  asked  me  to  be  his 
wife,  and  gave  us  a  betrothal  feast,  to  which  our  Ger- 
man friends  were  all  bidden.  I  was  very  happy.  To 
me  Karl  v.  as,  and  ii,  the  true-hearted,  loyal  lover,  who 
v/on  my  heart  before  I  knew  I  had  one.  In  his  young 
strong  frame,  his  kindly  blue  eyes,  and  golden  curls, 
I  could  pniat  all  of  a  hero  I  needed  for  a  husband,  and 
that  Karl  loved  me  I  was  as  certain  as  I  was  that  my 
heart  beat  for  him  only. 

■\Ve  v/ere  two  weeks  betrothed  when  a  fire  broke  out 
ill  my  father's  warehouse,  and  in  the 'effort  to  save 
fcomething  of  the  property  my  dear  father  was  killed, 
and  Max  crippled  fo:  life. 

Crippled  for  life  !  It  was  long  time  before  we  real- 
ised the  full  weight  of  that  misery.  He  was  so 
young,  only  twenty-fiv.';,  so  strong  and  full  of  vigour, 
that  we  thought  the  dreary  burden  of  pain  would  pass 
away  and  he  would  b©  again  able  to  move  about  as 
before.  He  had  lost  no  limb,  but  had  kin  under  a 
fallen  beam  for  hours  before  he  w»s  rescued,  and  the 
epine  was  permanently  and  incurably  injured. 

Wo  had  been  told  that  sufficient  was  left  of  our 
father's  property  to  give  us  a  support,  with  close 
economy,  and  we  had  moved  from  our  own  home  to  a 
quiet  Country  town,  in  order  to  live  cheaply,  when  the 
doctor  broke  the  heavy  news  to  us.  He  had  driven 
over  from  the  city,  as  hs  often  did,  and  found  Max 
lying  as  usual  upon  his  low  couch,  where  Karl  and  I 
lifted  him  each  mcming. 

It  was  a  close  June  day,  and  Max  had  had  a  restless 
night,  so  he  was  not  so  cheerful  as  uaual. 

■"  Doctor,"  he  said,  after  the  usual  questions  were  all 
answere<l,  "when  shall  I  walk  again?  It  is  three 
months  since  I  was  hurt.    Shall  I  walk  soon  ?" 

Tiie  doctor's  kind  face  saddened,  and  he  looked  at 
me. 

"  Loretta,  he  eaid,  gently,  "  come  close  to  Max,  my 
dear.    YoU  love  each  other  very  dearly,  children 

"  Love  each  other,"  cried  my  brother.  "  Loretta  is 
my  very  life.  You  do  not  know  half  her  devoted  care 
ft.r  me,  Doctor." 

"  Does  she  make  the  time  fly  ?"  he  asked,  treading 
on  the  edge  of  his  terrible  task  of  communicating  the 
truth. 

■•  >S heroes  all  that  can  be  done..  She  reads  to  me, 
tr.lkb  to  mo,  plays  chess  by  the  hour.  She  even" — and 
Wax  looked  slyly  at  me — "  she  even  neglects  her  won- 
derful Karl  for  me." 

"Good  little  girl,"  said  the  doctor.  , 

'•  But  you  do  not  answer  my  question,"  cried  Max. 
"Whoa  sballl  walk?' 

"M;vX,  my  boy,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  have  known 
yo?a  from  a  baby — always  manly,  strong,  and  brave  ;  a 
good  son,  a  kind  brother,  and  an  honourable  man  in 
e  .'ery  sonse  of  the  word.  You  have  born  sorrow  well, 
It.iin  bravely.  How  can  you  bear  a  heavier  sorrow,  a 
grciitor  pain  than  all  V  .  ; 

'■Ail  operation,"  said  Max,  witli  wliitai  Iipe,  lut 
stauly  cycB.  .pf  ' 

■■  AlaB  !  my  boy,  no  operation  can  avail  you.'" 

,'•  You  do  not  mean  I  must  lie  here,  helpless  and  uss- 
'ki,t,  all  m}'  life  !  '  cried  Max,  with  a  wail  in  hia  voice 
that  it  was  agony  even  to  hear. 

Even  BO.    God  help  you  to  bear  it !" 

'■  Cio  ivway  !  Let  me  bo  alone,"  said  -toy  brother, 
rui  r.ing  hiS  face  from  us  j.and  the  doctor  led  from 
l.ho  room.  '■    '  , 

''Loretta,''  he  eaid  gently,  *^  you  tnust  help  Max 
nr.'.v,  Liis  you  never  helped  any  one  in  your  life.  Do 
liot  sab  and  shake  so.  You  are  to  be  the  brave, 
tr;;c  -.N  ouian  I  have  faith  in  for  your  brother's  compa- 
i:jon  and  comfort.  I  am  afraid  he  will,  in  his  first 
despair,  try  to  take  his  own  life;  Watch  him  jcarafuily, 
Lc)  ef  to.   Let  him  befjlope^r  a  little  while  now,  »ndj 


then  go  in  to  him.    I  will  see  you  again  to-morrow." 

It  was  well  I  was  ordered  to  leave  Max  for  a  time 
alone,  for  I  was  in  no  condition  then  to  sustain  or 
comfort  him.  The  grief  I  felt  far  exceeded  that  I  had 
experienced  when  the  coffin-lid  hid  my  father's  face 
for  ever  from  my  eight.  My  young,  noble  brother, 
Btiicken  down  in  "the  first  pride  of  manhood,  eeemed 
too  terrible  to  reahse.  It  was  no  selfish  grief  I  strug- 
gled to  conceal  in  that  bitter  hour.  Not  once  did  my 
own  position  cross  my  mind  :  my  sorrow  was  all  for 
Max. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  control  my  sobs 
and  tears,  or  even  pj-ay,  but  I  grew,  quiet  at  last,  and 
asking  God  for  strength  to  comfort  my  brother,  I  en- 
tered again  the  bright  little  room  that  was  his  prison. 
He  was  lying  very  stiU,  his  eyes  closed,  his  lips  white, 
and  his  hands  folded  over  his  breast.  So  still  I  almost 
feared  the  shock  had  killed  him.  Very  softly  I  went 
to  his  side,  and  bent  to  kiss  his  lips.  He  opened  his 
arms  and  drew  me  to  him,  while  in  a  low  solemn  voice 
he  said  : 

"  God's  will  be  done  !" 

I  knew  then,  I  knew  every  hour  later,  that  there 
was  no  fear  my  noble  brother  would  seek  the  suicide's 
cowardly  escape  from  pain.  As  the  days  wore  on, 
something  of  his  old  cheerfulness  returned,  and  jests 
would  come  to  his  lips,  while  his  bright  smile  and 
hearty  laugh  were  always  ready  to  answer  any  effort  I 
made  to  cheer  him. 

As  time  wore  on,  we  found  the  whole  village  were 
our  friends.  Presents  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  dainty 
cooking  came  so  often,  that  the  housekeeping  for  days 
together  would  be  a  mere  farce,  and  Gretchen,  our 
girl,  would  declare  it  was  wasting  fuel  to  light  the 
fire. 

AVe  (Max  and  I)  learned  leather  work  and  wax- 
flon  er  making,  and  added  materially  to  our  income  by 
the  sale  of  our  work. 

We  had  become  almost  reconciled  to  our  sorrow 
when  another  trial  came. 

I  have  said  but  little  of  Karl,  it  is  so  hard  to  touch 
upon  that  wound  that  will  never  heal,  but  I  must 
now.  From  the  time  of  my  father's  death,  Karl  had 
been  out  of  my  place. 

It  was  our  gain  in  many  ways,  for  he  was  as  devoted 
to  Max  as  if  he  were  already  his  brother,  but  his 
savings  were  fast  diminishing  in  his  hours  of  idleness. 
I  had  not  realised  this  until  an  offer  came  for  him  to 
accompany  my  father's  old  partner  to  Germany,  where 
he  was  going  to  estabhsh  the  same  business  in  his  own 
countiy.  Knowing  Karl  well,  and  realising  his 
value,  he  made  him  offers  that  it  would  have  been  ac- 
tual insanity  to  refuse,  and  Karl  came  to  remind  me 
of  my  betrothal  vows  and  ask  me  to  accompany  him 
to  Germany. 

And  I  loved  him.  I  loved  him  better  than  my  life. 
Loved  him,  and  bade  him  go  to  seek  a  fairer,  truer 
bride  in  his  own  fatherland.  1  cannot  dwell  upon  that 
parting.  He  went,  and  with  the  mutual  agreement 
that,  as  the  separation  must  be  life-long,  it  was  better 
it  should  be  final,  and  not  tortured  by  letters  of  tid- 
ings. He  kissed  me  and  blessed  me,  my  own  Karl, 
praying  God  would  give  me  strength  for  the  duty  He 
laid  upon  me,  and  left  me.  Fourteen  years  ago.  Ah 
me  !  Long  before  this  he  has  found  his  true  wife  and 
is  happy,    I  hope  he  is  happy. 

I  have  said  the  neighbours  were  all  very  kind,  and 
there  were  none  more  attentive  than  our  clergyman, 
the  Rev.  Erasmus  Stiles,  and  his  daughter  Fannie. 

How  shall  I  describe  Fannie  Stiles  ?  Contrasting 
her  with  myself  may  help  me,  I  am  tall,  large,  fair, 
and  rather  quiet,  self-reliant  by  force  of  cii-cumstances, 
domestic  in  my  tastes,  and.  Max  says,  gentle  and  tender 
as  a  nurse.  Fannie  is  small  and  hght,  dark  and  bril- 
liant in  beauty,  full  of  vivacity,  witty,  rather  brusque 
in  manner,  and  saucy  as  a  kitten. 

Fancy  such  a  sunbeam  in  our  sick-room.  She  came 
and  went  at  pleasure,  flashing  in  and  out,  bringing 
flowers,  smiles  and  pleasure  in  every  visit,  and  waken- 
ing to  life  the  merriest  laugh  Max  ever  possessed.  She 
would  bring  a  guitar  and  sing  bright  songs  ;  would 
put  her  nimble  little  fingers  upon  our  wax-work  and 
produce  the  most  grotesque  figures  ;  would  improvise 
parodies  upon  our  poetical  readings  ;  and  yet  would 
be  really  helpful  if  we  were  busy,  or  Mas  was  Suffering 
too  much  for  gaiety. 

■.The  winter  passed  away,  not  too  sadly.  Max  ac- 
cepted my  sacrifice  humbly  aud  gratefully,  acknow- 
ledging he  needed  me,  and  trying  by  every  loving  art 
to  prove  to  me  his  appreciation  of  my  love.  He  missed 
Karl  sorely,  but  never  spoke  of  him,  aud  his  name 
passed  out  o£  our  lives,  though  hisj  image  can  never 
leave  my  heart. 

,4/1  was  in  our  little  sittine-room,  packing  some  wax 


flowers,  when  Fannie  came  dancing  in  with  the  first 
spring  -violets.  Max  was  lying  in  his  own  room,  open- 
ing from  t'ae  one  where  I  Was  busy,  and  he  called  out, 
eagerly  for  a  sight  of  the  blue-eyed  treasures. 

Nodding  gaily  to  me,  Fannie  ran  in,  and  I  re-' 
sumed  my  work.  The  murmur  of  their  voices  came  to 
me  as  I  twisted  the  dainty  flowers  into  sprfys  and 
packed  them  away  in  their  soft  cotton  beds.  I  heard 
them  as  they  spoke,  and  slowly  the  truth  came  to  usy 
all— came  to  flood  the  room  beyond  ■with  happiness^  to 
chill  and  numb  me,  till  my  work  fell  from  my  fingere, 
and  I  crept  away  to  moan  out  my  misery  alone.      ^  I 

They  loved  each  other.  She  offered  him  her  brighfr 
young  Hfe  in  return  for  his  love,  and  I  stood  alone,  I 
lovsd  him  so  much.  All  else  was  gone  from  me.  For 
him  I  had  given  up  my  own  hope  of  being  a  beloved 
•wife,  and  it  was  all  in  vain.  AH  wasted.  They  had 
forgotten  me,  in  their  happiness,  and  Karl  was  across 
the  ocean. 

Oh,  it  was  selfish  to  grieve,  but  my  heart  seemed 
breaking  in  that  hour  of  prayer  and  struggle.  They 
were  married  when  the  June  roses  bloomed,  and  then 
we  learned  that  Fannie  was  rich.  They  have  been  very 
happy.  Mone^y  has  procured  for  Max  many  alleviations 
of  his  crippled  condition.  Strong  servants  lift  him 
into  the  low  carriage  for  drives  ;  his  wheeled  chair  is  in 
the  garden  on  all  pleasant  days  ;  and  the  best  medical 
skin  has  often  eased  his  pain.  Crippled  for  life,  he  can 
never  regain  the  use  of  his  limbs  ;  but  ■with  Fannie  for 
a  jailor,  his  prison  is  a  paradise. 

And  I  am  the  old- maid  sister.  In  a  quiet  way,  I 
lead,  I  hope,  a  not  useless  life,  but  my  way  is  a  lonely 
one.  Max  and  Fannie  love  me,  but  their  life  woula 
be  as  complete  and  perfect  if  the  roses  were  blossom- 
ing over  my  grave.  So  I  sum  up  the  record  of  my 
life — a  wasted  sacrifice. 

One  Day  Later. — Did  I  write  the  record  of  my  life 
not  twenty-four  hours  ago  ?  Is  this  the  same  Loretts. 
who  diopped  tears  over  her  past  only  yesterday  '{  De- 
spondent, repining,  unchristian,  questioning  God's 
will  and  goodness,  I  do  not  deserve  my  great  happi- 
ness. I  have  stolen  away  to  say  one  little  prayer  oi 
thanksgiving,  and  as  I  sit  here  I  can  hear  voices  float- 
ing through  the  open  •windows — the  voices  of  Max, 
Fannie,  and  Karl. 

He  has  come  back  for  me.  He  is  a  rich  man  now, 
and  has  a  home  for  me  in  Germany,  and  he  loves  me 
truly  yet.  He,  who  might  win  the  youngest,  fairest 
bride  in  the  fatherland,  has,  crossed  the  wide  ocean  to 
see  if  I  were  still  free  ! 

Karl !  Karl !  I  am  coming.  Nothing  can  separate 
us  now,    I  am  coiping,  if  my  heart  does  not  break  for 

joy- 

We  found  Loretta  on  the  evening  of  Karl's  return 
sitting  at  her  desk,  her  hands  clasped,  her  face  up- 
lifted, with  a  smile  upon  the  lips  that  never  spoke  an 
unkind  word,  quite  dead. 

SHEL'J^ER. 
By  the  ■wild  lake's  margin  I  marked  her  lie, 
The  wide,  weird  lake,  whore  the  alders  sigh--> 
A  young  lair  thing,  with  a  sky-soft  eye  ; 

And  I  dreamt  that  her  thoughts  had  flown 
To  her  home,  and  her  brethren  and  sisters  dear, 
As  she  lay  there  watching  the  dark  deep  mere. 

All  motionless— all  alone  1 

Then  I  heard  a  noise,  as  of  men  and  boys, 

And  a  boisterous  troop  drew  nigh, 
Whither  now  will  retreat  those  fairy  feet  ? 

Where  hide  till  the  storm  pass  by  ? 
One  glance — the  wild  glance  of  a  hunted  thing, 
She  cast  behind  her,  she  gave  one  spring. 
And  there  followed  a  splash  and  a  broadening  ring, 

O'er  the  lake,  where  the  alders  aigh  ! 

She  had  gone  from  the  ken  of  ungentle  men — 

Vet  scarce  did  I  mourn  for  that. 
For  I  knew  she  v/as  safe,  in  her  own  home  there, 

And,  the  danger  past,  would  appear  again  ! 

W  ould'st  thou  know  her  name  and  race, 

A  nd  her  oozy  resting  place  ? 

T  urn  aad  wander  by  the  river, 

E  ver  rippling,  murmuring  ever, 

R  eeds  bending,  wliile  with  gentle  motion, 

K  uci.the  bright  streamlet  to  the  oceaa. 

A  nd  if  you  •n-ish  to  know  her  better, 

T  is  but  to  join  each  word's  first  letter  (Water  Eat> 

PEfeAMBU!  AIORS  — P.  Ledwidge,  manufacturer,  32 Amiens 
street,  and 32  Lo>YerOnnon^-;iuay.  N.B.— Repairs  prtroptly 
executed,  i^&to 
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A  STOKY  OF  THE  IRISH  REBELLION. 


By  tU  A-uthor  of  "  Fortune's  Fool,"  &c. 
CHAPTER  XVIIL 

EARL  CAMDEN'S  WELCOME  TO  IRELAND. 

Have  you  heard  the  news  ?"  asked  Howley,  of  our 
Hero,  3ome  time  after  the  party  at  Lady  Grogan's,  as 
tbey'w  diked  arm-ia-arm  along  Sackville-street,  "  West- 
moreland te  recalled,  and  is  to  leave  almost  imme- 
diately." 

"  Indei'-d,"  said  Maurice,  with  surprise,  "  why,  what 
can  btj  the  j-eaion  ?  He  is  the  most  popular  viceroy  we 
have  had  for  many  a  year." 

"  Too  popular,  I  think.  You  see,  with  all  his  faults, 
he  has  done  his  best  to  conciliate  both  parties  in  the 
country  and  preserve  peace.  Now,  the  Eughsh  minis- 
ter, Pitt,  does  not  approve  of  this.  He  wants  to  ter- 
rify tha  Protestants  into  supporting  his  scheme  for  the 
Union,  and  so  wonld  be  heartily  glad  of  a  rebellion." 

"  Well,  but  who  is  to  succeed  Westmoreland  2  Pitt 
has  not  many  menrto  choose  from." 

"  The  rumour  is  that  we  are  to  have  Lord  Fitzwil- 
liam,  who  has  joinod  Pitt  with  the  rest  of  the  Rock- 
ngham  clique.  He  is  Said  to  be  generous  and  high- 
principled.    I  hope  he  may  prove  so." 

"  And  so  do  I,"  said  Maurice,  "  Little  as  we  have  to 
tope  from  the  clemency  of  England,  I  confess  that  in 
Iny  opinion  anything  is  better  than  a  rebellion  which 
toay  turn  ofit  a  failure,  and  must  plunge  the  country 
in  bloodshedy 

Howley's  gossip  was  true  in  the  main.  Lord  Fitz- 
•winiam  replaced  Westmoreland,  and  as  he  had  a  direct 
interest  in  Ireland's  welfare,  he  continued  earnestly  to 
govern  with  mildrtess  and  gentleness.  He  was  received 
ty  the  people  with  joyful  enthusiasm,  for  they  re- 
garded him  as  their  destined  saviour.  All  went  well 
for  a  while;  but  by-and-by  his  lordship  discovered  that 
it  was  one  tiling  to  please  the  Irish  and  another  to 
please  Mr.  Pitt.  In  less  than  two  months  he  was  re- 
called, to  the  great  joy  of  the  Beresfords,  with  whom 
he  had  been  at  constant  war.  He  had  pandered,  said 
these  bitter  Tories,  to  the  Irish  mob,  and  had  been  too 
lenient  to  the  men  who  were  plotting  treason;  he  him- 
self, however,  bravely  maintained  that  he  had  kept  to 
the  strict  letter  of  his  instructions.  The  Dublin  people 
were  exasperated  by  what  they  termed  the  treachery 
pf  Pitt;  and  as  memorials,  petitions,  and  appeals  in 
Lord  FitzwilliaiQ'"s  favour  were  of  no  avail,  they 
launched  into  the  wildest  acts  of  rebelhon.  His  lord- 
jhip  was  accompanied  to  the  vessel  which  was  to  bear 
liim  to  England  by  an  immense  procession,  comprising 
■the  principal  leaders  of  the  NationaUst  and  Whig 
camps.  The  shops  were  shut,  the  tradesmen  wore 
mourning,  and  to  show  the  esteem  in  which  the  de- 
parting Viceroy  was  held,  his  carriage  was  drawn  to 
khe  beach  by  members  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 

Earl  Camden  was  the  next  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  his 
arrival  was  attended  by  almost  insiurrectionary  out- 
rages. His  landing  was  protected  by  a  guard  of 
cavalry,  but  the  soldiers  were  powerless  to  protect 
him  from  the  insolence  of  the  mob.  In  the  carriage 
,with  him  were  Lord  Clare  and  the  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
paagh,  who  were  the  special  objects  of  hatred,  as  they 
were  chiefly  the  means  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  over- 
throw. They  were  groaned  and  hooted,  cursed  and 
hissed,  as  they  drove  along,  and  when  on  the  summit 
pf  Cork-hill  the  L':>rl  Chancellor  (Clire)  received  a 
blow  of  a  stone  oxi  his  forehead.  Ai  this  the  military 
charged  the  mob,  but  they  were  repelled  with  a  loss  to 
Ifeemselyes,  for  the  people  wgre  Wged  together  as 


firmly  as  a  building  of  stone  and  moi  tar,  and  could 
not  be  dispersed. 

"Boys,  let  yez  give  three  groans  for  ould  Fitz- 
gibbon,  the  nagur  T  roared  a  lusty  voice. 

"  An  three  more  for  the  dirty,  thievin'  Beresfords  ?" 
to  which  the  crowd  responded  with  a  hearty  will. 

Along  the  route  the  mob  received  additional  force, 
and  became  bolder  and  more  outspoken. 

"  May  the  curse  o'  the  crows  attind  ye,  ye  ugly  look- 
ing little  sinner  !"  said  a  voice  from  the  crowd  ;  and 
Lord  Camden,  at  whom  the  insult  was  levelled,  grew 
purple  with  rage. 

"  Faix  ye'll  sleep  soundly  to-night,  mahouchal,  I'll 
go  bail.  Troth  it's  fiddles  and  bagpipes  we'll  have 
undher  ye'er  windy  to  sing  ye  to  sleep,  asthore,  as  it's 
ye'er  firsht  night  amon'  us,"  said  one. 

"  Divil  a  he,  ye  towld  there,"  cried  a  ragged  joker, 
"  fur  there  isn't  a  Tom  cat  within  the  Liberties  that 
we  won't  turn  into  the  court-yard  this  blessed  night.'' 

At  the  Castle  gates  the  mad  ill-humour  of  the  mob 
vented  itself  in  an  alarming  fashion.  An  attempt  wag 
mane  to  overturn  the  Viceregal  carriage,  and  this  was 
only  frustrated  by  the  efforts  of  the  soldiers  ;  its  win. 
dows,  however,  were  smashed  to  atoms,  and  the  new 
Viceroy  passed  through  the  entrance  of  his  palace 
crouching  in  the  corner  of  his  vehicle  like  a  frightened 
hai-e,  while  the  shouts  and  yells  of  his  future  subjects 
rang  in  his  ears. 

When  the'Viceroy  was  beyond  their  reach  the  mob 
turned  in  another  direction.  Lord  Clare  was  pursued 
from  the  Castle  gates,  and  there  was  an  exciting  chase 
to  his  residence  in  Ely-place.  His  legs  served  him  well, 
however,  and  he  had  entered  his  house  and  barred  the 
door  before  the  foremost  of  his  foes  arrived.  Sticks 
and  stones  were  immediately  forthcoming,  the  door 
was  almost  battered  down,  and  every  window  wag 
smashed.  At  this  juncture  a  sister  of  his  lordship — 
Mrs.  Jeffries — who  had,  unknown,  mingled  with  the 
crowd,  spread  a  report  that  her  brother  had  taken  re. 
f  uge  in  another  direction,  and  accordingly  the  mob 
gave  up  the  attack.  The  Custom  House,  where  Mr. 
Beresford,  first  commissioner  of  the  revenue,  resided^ 
was  next  attacked  and  almost  wrecked  ;  the  residence 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  partially 
destroyed,  and  throughout  that  night  the  infuriated 
mob  roamed  through  the  streets,  dealing  destruction  in 
every  direction. 

Such  was  the  welcome  which  Lord  Camden  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  Irish  people,  and  with  his  entry 
ijito  Dublin,  there  commenced  an  era  of  bloodshed^ 
outrages,  and  insurrections  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  unfortunate  Ireland. 

It  was  not  that  Earl  Camden  himself  was  personally 
disliked.  His  father  had  been  a  great  favourite  in 
Ireland,  and  had  been  a  chosen  leader  of  the  volun- 
teers. He,  himself,  was  a  man  of  good  repute,  and 
noble  and  high-principled,  but  circumstances  were 
against  him,  and  placed  him  before  the  people  in  a 
wrong  light. 

On  the  first  day  of  his  lordship's  rule,  proclamation^ 
were  issued  under  his  seal,  offering  large  rewards  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  principal  rioters  of  the  pre. 
vious  night.  This  was  the  commencement  of  his  vice- 
regal career., 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  MEETISG  OF  THE  "DIRECTORY." 

The  unfortunate  man,  the  Rev.  William  Jackson, 
still  languished  in  prison.  He  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
Estabhshed  Church,  and  had  at  one  time  been  chap- 
lain to  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Kingston.  He  was  an 
Irishman  by  birth,  but  had  resided  many  years  in 
France,  into  which  country  he  again  passed  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  In  179i  he  returned  to 
]^pgland,  being  commissioned  by  the  French  Directory 


to  ascertain  the  chances  of  an  invasion  of  England 
After  the  discharge  of  his  English  mission,  he  pro 
ceeded  to  Dublin  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  ther« 
through  his  credentials,  he  introduced  himself  to  thv 
leaders  of  the  United  Irish  Society  in  company  with 
an  attorney  named  Cockayne,  who  had  ingratiate(J 
himself  into  Jackson's  friendship  for  the  purpose  o( 
betraying  him  to  the  English  minister.  It  was,  in 
deed,  by  the  express  command  of  Mr.  Pitt  that  Cock 
ayne  accompanied  Jackson  to  Ireland,  and  when  evi 
dence  sufficient  to  guarantee  a  conviction  was  ob 
tained,  the  unlucky  clergyman  was  arrested. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  1795,  the  prisoner  was,  afte. 
numberless  delays,  brought  up  for  judgment.  He  ha< 
occupied  his  time  in  prison  in  writing  a  refutation  o>. 
Payne's  "  Age  of  Reason,"  with  what  object  it  is  difii. 
cult  to  say.  His  friends  had  often  been  admitted  tc 
see  him,  and  our  hero,  being  as  yet  the  least  suspected 
of  the  leaders,  had  several  times  availed  himself  of 
this  privilege,  and  had  striven  to  comfort  the  wretched 
man.  On  the  day  of  his  trial,  Maurice  was  in  court 
with  Jackson's  wife. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the  trial 
was  finished,  and  aU  this  time  the  prisoner  stood  white 
and  pale  in  front  of  the  dock.  He  had  for  twelv« 
months  been  immured  in  the  jail,  and  had  resolutelj 
rejected  all  the  ofiers  made  to  him  by  Government; 
The  people  in  court  had  heard  of  his  fortitude  and  de. 
termination  ;  and  they  carried  to  his  ears  many  ex« 
pressions  of  their  sympathy  with  him. 

He  was  found  "  guilty"  by  the  jury,  but  judgment 
was  not  passed  at  once  ;  Government  yet  had  hopes 
of  wringing  a  confession  from  the  fears  of  the  doomed 
man. 

The  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  were  sensibly 
alarmed  at  the  extent  of  the  revelations  made  at  the 
trial,  and  at  the  probability  of  a  betrayal  by  Jackson, 
in  order  to  save  his  own  life.  A  coimcil  meeting  was 
hastily  summoned  at  the  house  No,  39  Kevin-street, 
and  the  leaders  only  were  to  be  present.  Kot  a  word 
of  it  was  whispered  to  the  other  members  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

One  by  one  the  members  of  the  "  Directory"  cau« 
tiously  approached  the  house,  to  which  they  obtained 
1  admittance  by  the  use  of  a  pass-word,  Kevin-street 
had  then  a  bad  reputation,  p.nd  was  but  Uttle  fre- 
quented, so  that  the  entry  was  unobserved. 

Our  hero,  when  he  made  his  appearance,  found 
Wolfe  Tone,  Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  Russell,  Keogh, 
M'Cormack,  Dr.  M'Nevin,  Dr.  Drennan,  M'Nally,  Dow. 
ling,  and  others  assembled  in  the  room.  He  took  hil 
seat  at  the  table,  and,  after  civilities  had  been  ex. 
changed,  business  at  once  commenced. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Wolfe  Tone,  "  we  are  here  to. 
night  to  determine  what  our  future  course  is  to  be. 
Jackson's  trial  leaves  us  no  option  but  to  throw  our- 
selves  on  the  mercy  of  the  Government,  or  to  bring 
our  work  to  a  climax  at  once.  I  need  not  say  what 
we  have  to  expect  from  the  clemency  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  the  only  difference  will  be  whether  we  shall  be 
hung  on  our  own  confession,  or  on  the  evidence  of 
informers.  Shall  we  surrender  ourselves  and  take  oui 
chance  ?' 

"No,  no,"  cried  the  delegates  in  a  breath. 

"  Very  well,  gentlemen.  I  thought  that  would  be 
your  resolution,"  continued  Wolfe  Tone.  "  Then  oui 
next  consideration  is — what  shall  we  do  now  ?  Jack- 
son is'  in  Newgate,  and  will  probably  be  hanged  before 
this  week  is  over.  He  may,  or  he  may  not,  incriminate 
us  by  a  confession  in  the  meantime.  I  hope  he  wiU 
remain  true,  but  of  course  we  cannot  rely  on  the  trust, 
worthiness  of  a  man  who  has  the  fear  of  death  before 
his  eyes.  If  he  betrays  us,  there  is  no  man  here  whc 
win  be  so  deep  in  the  mud  as  myself." 

"  Quite  true,"  said  M'Nevin.  "  That  report  which 
you  drew  up  is  sufScient  in  itself  to  hang  you. 

"  I  know  it  is,"  answered  Tone,  "  and  for  thatreasor 
I  intend  to  leave  the  kingdom  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Government  have  treated  me  very  leniently  so  far,  but 
I  cannot  be  sure  of  my  safety  a  day  longer.  There- 
fore, gentlemen,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  it  is  my 
purpose  to  reUeve  the  authorities  of  all  anxiety  con- 
cerning my  doings." 

"  They  will  be  very  grateful,  I  have  no  doubt,"  saic 
Emmett,  with  a  laugh.  "  It  was  only  the  high  respec 
which  they  entertain  for  you  personally  that  preventea 
them  from  forcing  you  to  appear  as  a  witness  again* 
Jackson." 

'■  They  must  have  placed  me  in  the  dock  first,"  an- 
swered Tone.  "  No,  no  ;  I  think  there  was  anothe: 
reason,  and  a  better  one,  for  not  compelling  me  to  be 
Present,  The  truth  is^jeentlemen,  that  I  am  regarded 
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by  the  GoYemment — whether  rightly  or  wrongly  I 
will  not  say — as  the  prime  mover  in  this  conspiracy. 
[£  I  were  withdrawn  they  fancy  it  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  that,  I  need  hardly  say,  would  not  suit 
their  present  purpose."' 

"  ^Vhy,  how  is  this  ?"  asked  Keogh.  "The  natm-al 
supposition  would  be  that  the  Government  would  be 
anxious  to  prevent  a  rebellion  as  soon  as  po.-ssible." 

"  Under  ordinary  circumstances  such  would  be  the 
case,  undovibtedly,"  said  Tone  ;  but  this  conspiracj'  of 
Durs  is  not  an  ordinary  one.  The  truth  is  we  are  in  a 
measure  the  tools  of  Pitt." 

The  tools  of  Pitt,''  said  half-a-dozen  voices  in  a 
tone  of  surprise  ;  "  how  do  you  explain  that,  sir  ?" 

"  In  this  way,  gentlemen,  replied  Tone,  coollj'.  "  It 
is  Pitt's  object  to  create  an  alarm  in  the  country  by 
the  danger  of  a  rebellion  in  order  to  further  his  plans 
pf  Union.  Now  we  are  Pitt's  tools  in  so  far  as  we  help 
in  the  carrying  out  of  his  scheme  by  treating  a  re- 
bellion. AVe  have  an  ally,  therefore,  in  the  person  of 
the  British  minister  himself.  He  docs  not  dread  our 
power  at  present,  he  is  avvare  that  we  have  not  suf- 
Eciently  completed  our  organizatien  to  be  ripe  for  a 
Euccessful  rebelhou,  and  so  he  lets  us  proceed  under 
his  protection.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  for  us  to  cir- 
pvunvent  the  plotter,  and  with  this  object  I  am  about 
to  leave  the  country." 

'    "  AMiere  are  you  bound  for  ?"  asked  ?I'Xevin. 

"  At  present,"  said  Wolfe  Tone,  "  my  destination 
must  be  Ameiica.  It  would  not  be  safe  for  me  to  go 
direct  to  France,  but  ultimately,  I  need  hardly  say,  my 
Inission  will  carry  mejthither.  I  intend  to  proceed 
cautiously,  gentlemen.  Fir.?t,  to  gain  the  approbation 
pf  the  American  minister,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the 
Court  of  France  and  lay  the  case  of  pour  Ireland  before 
(he' noble  Republican.;." 

"  If  I  mi.stake  not,"  said  Emmett,  "  the  French  mi- 
nister at  Philadelphia  is  Citizen  Adet,  a  strong  Republi- 
can, and  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  tha 
Jeituation  of  our  country." 

*   "  Th'ink  you,"  replied  Wolfe  Tone.     "  This  is  .so 
^ueh  gained.    My  first  business  on  landing  will  be  to 
■^ee  him  ;  and  rest  assured,  gentlemen,  that  I  thnll 
'Tiever  cease  my  efforts  in  j-our  behalf  until  a  French 
Beet  accompanies  me  back,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  I  retm-n 
xlone,  to  lend  the  brave  fellows  I  leave  behind  me." 
.    A  buzz  of  approval  followed  this  speech,  and  Wolfe 
Tone's  hand  was  warmly  grasjied  by  the  eager  con- 
spirators.   A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  t  o  him  by  the^ 
Directory,  and  the  c-iim  of  three  hundred  pounds  was 
given  him  to  bear  his  expenses.     It  seemed  a  pre- 
^osteFous  notion  that  one  m.m — )>rovided  with  in- 
adequate credentials  and  but  little  money — .should 
Jiope  to  prevail  upon  the  selfi.sh  revolutionists  of  Frauce 
io  equip  a  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland.    Yet  such 
Vas  the  wild  project  which  Tone  entertained,  and, 
Itrange  to  say,  he  succeeded  in  can-ying  it  out. 
There  is  a  necessity  in  fate, 
Why  still  the  brave  boUl  in.in  if  fortuaato. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


RAIN. 
Rain,  beautiful  rain  ! 
.Sweeter  than  Elfin  bells. 
With  a  mcasurotl  murmur,  o'er  valley  and  plain, 
Its  musical  cadence  .swells  ; 
And  I  smile  for  the  tliirstin!;  flowers 

That  drink,  with  a  grateful  sigh, 
Of  the  b.ilmy  wine  of  the  silver  sho%yers 
Poured  out  of  the  summer  sky  ! 

Kain,  t?rrib!o  rain  ! 
When  the  lightniu^s  gr.ipple  and  hiss, 
And  the  tortured  cataracts  writhe  in  vain. 
On  the  brink  of  the  black  abyss— 
The  liaaitless  gulfs  of  night, 

Where,  out  of  the  blackness  hurled, 
The  wild  winds  shriek  in  their  chaiuless  flight, 
O'er  the  wrecks  of  a  drowning  world  I 

R.ria,  desolate  rain  ! 
Sombre,  and  chill,  and  gray. 
That  heats  like  a  hand  at  the  fattice  pane, 
And  tramples  the  leaf  in  clay. 
The  v.illows  shiver  and  wave  ; 

And  my  heart,  vdth  a  passionate  cry, 
Follows  the  wild  rain  sobbing  by. 
To  fall  on  his  sodden  grave 


.M'Master,  Hodgson,  and  Co.  invite  special  attention  to  the 
following :— Altoi'ative,  restorative,  and  condition  powders 
for  horjifs,  for  diseases  of  the  skin,  cracked  heels,  swelled 
le^.=i.  loss  of  appetite,  and  all  diseases  produced  by  impover- 
hilcd  blood.  White  oils  for  horses,  for  strains  in  the  back 
lincws,  enlargement  of  the  knee,  and  are  particularly  reconi- 
oien'led  for  sore  thvo.its,  inflamed  or  enlargedgianrls,  in  c.ises 
nf  ]V:f\v.:-v./.i>,  A'c.    Sheep  aad  calves'  cordial,  a  specific 

f  r  SL-our  ill  Iambs,  sheep,  and  CiUves.  Gripe  tincture,  for 
Colic  in  horses  and  horned  cattle.  Red  iodine  of  mercury 
ointment,  for  splints,  spaviiis,  curbs,  &c.  121  andl22Capei- 
itreet,  Dublin. 


THE    GOSSIPS'  MISTAKE. 

"  There's  no  use  in  their  trying  to  gloss  it  over  ; 
I  tell  you  there's  something  strange  about  her." 

"So  I  say  ;  but  the  question  is,  what  is  it  ?" 

And  Mrs.  Jones  looked  awfully  mysterious  across 
her  patch  basket  to  Mrs.  Smith,  who  was  dexterously 
darning  a  sock. 

"  She's  a  nice  appearing  little  body  enough,  for  all  I 
can  see.    She  dresses  very  neatly." 

'■  And  her  house  always  looks  in  decent  order,  when- 
ever I've  been  there." 

"The  children  dori't  seem  to  be  neglected  either,  do 
they  ?  And  I've  taken  especial  notice,  that  when  her 
clothes  are  up  on  the  line  they're  all  in  tiptop  order.'' 

"  That's  true  enough  ;  but  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Jones, 
there's  something  wrong  about  that  woman.  Don't 
tell  me  poor  Mr.  Grey  is  a  happy  man,  if  his  shirts  are 
well  ironed  and  his  socks  kept  darned.  He  always 
has  that  wearied,  troubled  look,  morning,  noon,  and 
night.  And  Mr.  Smith  says  he  works  like  a  dog, 
too.' 

"  So  I  have  heard  before,  and  it  don't  speak  well  for 
Mrs.  Grey  to  see  her  trotting  off  to  town  once  a  week 
and  spending  her  husband's  hard-earned  money.  I'd 
give  a  baking  of  my  ci'uUers  to  know  what  takes  her 
there.  It's  not  relations,  for  she  told  me,  not  a  nronth 
ago,  all  hei-  folks  and  his  live  down  in  Jersey.  I  tell 
you,  there's  a  screw  loose  somewhere." 

And  the  charitably-inclined  matron  pursed  up  her 
lips  in  a  way  that  spoke  volumes,  and  darned  away  at 
her  gaping-heeled  socks  in  a  virtuous,  perhaps  pious, 
meditation. 

"Well,  I  must  go  home,  Mrs.  Jones.  I  see  it's 
time  to  set  the  kettle  over.    Do  run  in  now,  soon  !" 

It  was  a  pretty  little  room  where  Mrs.  Grey  eat 
sewing  on  a  shirt  she  was  rebosomiiig  for  her  husband. 
A  cheery  carpet  of  glowing  rods  and  shaded  oaks  co- 
vorerl  the  floor  ;  a.  set  of  oaked  dining-room  chairs,  a 
Bru.s.sels  cnipeted  lounge,  two  rocking-chair.s,  and  a 
snowy- white  pillowed  cradle  occupied  the  sides  of  the 
room,  while  in  the  centre  the  oval  supper  table  was 
spi-ead,  and  the  gas  lighted  directly  above. 

The  clock  ou  the  low  mnntel  had  struck  six,  and  se- 
veral minutes  later  Frederick  Grey  came  in. 

"  Well,  puR.=<,  busy  as  usual  ?  and  not  wasted  a 
minute  since  dinner,  I'll  warrant.  You're  the  dearest 
wife  a  man  could  want." 

i  He  t^ok  the  sewing  from  her  hands,  and  stooped  to 
kiss  her. 

"  Y(ju  look  so  tired,  Fred  !  Oh,  if  I  could  only 
help  t*  undo  this  burden  off  your  shoulders  faster  !  I'd 
work  night  and  day  to  do  it,  dear." 

Hex  soothing,  loving  tones  did  bring  a  smile  to  his 
face,  btti  it  had  no  power  to  chase  the  white,  wan 
shadow  off  his  face. 

"  My  darling,  you  are  helping  me  as  no  women  on 
earth  could  help  me  ;  and,  with  theae  three  little  ones 
claiming  so  much  care,  it  is  a  mystery  you  can  doany- 
thing.    But  you're  a  wonderful  " 

"  There,  Mr.  Grey ;  I  hear  the  milk  boiling  over  ou 
the  toast." 

She  flitted  away  so  graceful,  so  girlish,  he  thought, 
for  her  twenty-five  yeai's,  and  seven  years  of  mother- 
hood. 

"  Fred,  I  must  run  down  to  town  again  to-morrow. 
Do  you  think  old  Aunt  Judith  can  come  in  from  nine 
to  three,  as  usual  ?    I  will  be  home  by  then." 

"  It's  such  a  wear  and  tear  on  you,  Hettie  !  Aren't 
you  afraid  of  giving  out  under  this  long,  continued 
strain  ?" 

"Not  I,  indeed  !"  shelaughed.  "  But,  seriously, Fred, 
if  you  knew  how  thankful  to  my  Heavenly  Father  I  am 
that  he  has  seen  tit  to  endow  me  with  such  talents  as 
I  hurnbly  hope  I  possess,  you'd  know  how  earnest  I  am 
in  this  work  of  love.  It  will  not  be  always  thus,  my 
deiu-  Fred.  Some  day  that  cloud  will  rise  off  our 
hearts  and  purses,  and  then  we  will  take  a  long,  long 
holiday,  won't  we  '(" 

He  put  down  his  cup  of  tea,  aud  went  around  the 
table  to  her  chair. 

"  Hettie,  what  would  I  do  without  you,  my  sunny-^ 
hearted,  hopeful  augel  ?  Can  1  ever,  ever  repay  yoti, 
my  dear  wife,  for  these  charming  words  are  more  than 
meat  and  drink  to  me  ?  You  know  tiiat,  don't 
you  ?" 

"  There  she  goes  again,  all  rigged  up  in  her  very  best, 
to<?j,  and  lier.jipor  little  oh"' iren  left  alone,  I  dare  say  . 


and  she's  a  traipsing  off  to  town  again  on  her  poor  hus- 
band's earnings.  He  don't  make  over  £5  a  week. 
Smith  says,  and  I've  heard  they're  head  over  heels  ia 
debt !" 

And  Mrs.  Smith,  after  a  cordial  bow  and  smile  from 
the  all-unconscious  Mrs.  Grey,  hurried  across  the  street 
to  gossip  with  Mrs.  Jones. 

"  It's  getting  actually  disgraceful,  and  if  there  isn't 
a  stop  put  to  such  goings  on,  I'll  make  it  my  business 
to  inquire  into  it.  'Yes,  I'll  go  in  there  this  very  night, 
when  that  poor,  imposed  upon  man  comes  home,  and 
tell  him,  and  her,  too,  what  I  thiuk  of  her  doings.  I 
declare  I  smell  my  pies  burning  over  here  !" 

Sure  enough  she  kept  her  word,  and  knocked 
loudly  at  the  Greys'  sitting-room  door  just  after  si% 
o'clock. 

There  was  a  sudden  rustle  within,  as  of  some  changa 
of  position,  and  then  Jlrs.  Grey  opened  the  door,  and 
Mrs.  Smith  instantly  observed  that  sho  had  been 
weeping.  At  the  table,  the  supper  still  untasted,  sad 
Mr.  Grey,  a  piece  of  paper,  partly  printed,  partly 
written,  lying  on  the  table  before  him ;  and  his  eyes  toa 
were  suspicious  looking. 

"  A  dun,"  thought  Mrs.  Smith,  with  mirfipulously 
prompt  charity,  and  then  she  plumped  straight  into 
the  heart  of  her  business. 

"  I'm  just  as  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Grey,  as  ever  I  can 
be,  and  I  assure  you  the  whole  village  feels  for  you 
aud  with  you,  which  cannot  be  said  of  your  wife,  who, 
if  rumour  be  true,  will  not  be  long  left  with  aijy 
character  to  boast  of,  with  her  gadding  off  to  the  city 
alone  every  week,  and  leaving  her  home  and  chil  " 

"  If  you  please,  madam,"  and  Jlr.  Grey  arose  and 
walked  over  to  the  door,  his  hand  on  the  knob.  "  Since 
you  have  so  kindly  taken  an  interest  in  affairs  that  do 
not  concei-n  you,  I  will  add,  for  your  information  and 
that  of  the  '  whole  village,'  that  I  never  needed  your 
sympathy  less  than  at  the  present  moment  ;  for  this 
paper  you  see  is  a  cheque  for  £500,  earned  by  my  nobla 
wife,  who  for  some  months  past  has  been  writing  for  a 
prominent  weekly,  to  help  to  discharge  a  debt  we'  un- 
fortunately incurred.  Madam,  we  can  dispense  with 
your  company  for  the  present,  and  your  acquaintanca 
in  the  future." 

He  opened  the  door  ;  language  fails  when  I  attempt 
to  pourtray  that  woman's  exit. 

"  That's  Mrs.  Grey,  the  writer,  isn't  it  ?  Is  she 
rich  ?" 

"  So  they  say — and  romantic  too,  I  judge,  for  sha 
had  '  a  mystery'  I  heard.   I  don't  Know  what,  though." 

"  She  looks  a  very  happy,  contented  woman, 
doesn't  she  ?" 

And  we  can  answer  for  her — she  is. 


LOVE  MAKES  THE  WORLD  GO  ROUND. 

The  world  is  glad,  and  the  world  is  bright. 
And  its  thorns  are  hid  by  beautiful  flowers ; 

While  over  its  gloom  is  a  sea  of  Ught, 
Whose  sunbeams  gild  the  roseate  hours. 

As  they  pulse  aud  throb  to  the  heait's  deUght, 

But  'tis  love  th^it  makes  the  world  go  round  ; 

And  the  maiden,  with  thoughtful,  luminous  Cj, 
And  the  aage,  with  Philosophy's  lore  profound. 

Alike  will  rejoice  in  a  glad  surprise. 
When  wedding-bells  peal  wth  a  cheery  sound; 

And  the  world  is  merry  when  voices  sweet 

Of  jubilant  children  greet  the  ear ; 
And  baby-hands  guide  our  truant  feet 

Through  paths  that  gate?  of  heaven  appear, 
As  they  uster  us  in  to  Love's  retreat. 

'Tis  a  cheerful  and  happy  thought  that  bring!) 

The  toilers  home  with  its  mngic  spell, 
And  keeps  them  safe  with  a  love  that  springs 

In  hearts  so  true,  and  which  love  so  well, 
They  brotherhood  even  might  claim  with  kinji. 

And  after  the  toil  of  a  we:uisome  day, 

Are  wives  not  glad,  and  happier,  too. 
If  the  charm  that  drives  all  care  away 

Fall  from  bearded  lips — the  "  I  love  yoiif 
Yes,  happier  far  than  thrushes  in  May  '. 

For  light  in  the  heart  will  chase  away  gloom  , 
And  the  praises  of  home  are  dearer  than  Faaie's ; 

So  let  the  kind  word  still  ever  have  room. 
Love  auswtring  love  with  the  once  pet  nanies. 

And  life  shall  be  bright  in  perennial  bloom. 


Wheat  sowing.— M'Master,  Hodgson,  and  Co. 's  Anti-Srauo 
Composition,  a  valuable  and  effective  remedy  for  preventiu'r 
the  smut  or  brand  in  the  ear  of  wheat,  and  the  ravages  of 
slug,  grub,  or  wire-worm.    It  is  most  simple  in  its  applica- 
tion, most  certain  in  its  effects,  and  cheaper  than  any  otii'jr 
dre  .ting.    Packets  uinepenco  each.    Sutiicicnt  Ui  (h  o:«  .k 
ftciie  or  6i-  bushels  of  seed  v.heat.    Solil  re'cnl  by  si 
.  driiggisis  .and  grocers  throughout  the  kingdom  and  ab"nj:id 
]     Becker  Bros.'  Purest  audBest  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  R.  ,  is  a 
I  combination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  aL' 
that  is  requisitetomi^ke  Tea  perfect.  7  SouthGreatGeor.ijes 
[  street,  Dublin. 
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calm  upon  the  Korthera  Ocean.  Not  a  breath 
stirs  the  sails  whi^h,  white  as  a  sea-bird's  wing,  brood 
in  sleeping  shadows  over  the  deck  of  the  Bonnie  Jean  ; 
and  only  a  somewhat  audible  breath  stirs  the  breast  of 
a  sailor  and  two  of  the  yacht's  owners  outstretchsd  on 
the  deck. 

The  third  owner  had  lowered  a  yawl  from  the  ves- 
sel's side,  and  stood  up  in  it,  looking  at  the  men 
asleep  in  the  faint  sunshine,  which  lit  up,  not  the 
day,  but  that  which  would  elsewhere  have  been  called 
night. 

Malcolm  Urqu|aart  glanced  at  his  watch— again  at 
the  declining  sun — and  saw  three  hours  remained 
before  its  midnight  setting  and  immediate  rising.  In 
those  hours  he  meant  to  achieve  a  view  of  it  from  some 
ane  of  the  many  rugged  island  peaks  around,  the  out- 
works of  the  Norwegian  coasts. 

It  was  years  and  years  before  Norway  had  become  a 
summer  resort  of  English  sportsmen,  and  a  loneliness 
60  deep  closed  around  that,  as  Urquhart  pulled  on,  it 
seemed  he  v^as 

"  The  tkst  that  ever  burst 
Upon  that  silent  sea," 
which,  the  Kne  of  cliffs  once  passed,  sparkled,  a ehadow- 
letis  mirrow,  far  and  near. 

After  a  time,  however,  with  the  sunblaze  full  upon 
it,  straight  ahead  a  great  mats  of  rock  loomed  abruptly 
from  the  water,  with  hardly  a  foothold  on  its  precipi- 
tous sides  ;  and,  as  Urquhart  rowed  slowly  around 
them,  with  no  tree  or  shrub,  and  only  vivid 
Arctic  flowers  and  vari-coloured  mosses  to  break  the 
grey  bleak  outline  of  sterility,  it  was  like  a  mighty  for- 
tress tower,  the  lamparts  broken  now  and  then  in  peaks 
and  battlemented  turrets,  yet  with  never  a  loop-hole, 
never  a  castellan. 

But,  as  the  bow  swung  round,  a  something  unob- 
served before  caught  his  attention.  He  paused,  hesi-  , 
tatcd,  turned  about,  and  in  a  few  moments'  pull  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  dark  streak  in  the  precipice 
Wis  not  a  mere  shade  of  the  ehif,  but  an  actual  gap,  a« 
if  the  fortress  had  been  breached  from  top  to  bottom. 

He  saw  the  gleam  of  water  within,  and  resolved  to 
follow  its  beckoning  glimmer  as  far  as  he  might.  The 
rocks  mat  high  above  his  head,  and  nowgand  then,  in 
the  winding  of  the  channel,  the  boat's  side  jutted  against 
some  roughness  of  the  wall.  The  sunlight  ceased  to 
enter  after  liim,  and  a  dimmer  than  twiUght  gathered. 
But  he  went  on,, led  by  a  feehng  of  perhaps  exploring 
unknown  ground. 

Now  the  gloom  was  crossed  by  light,  as  from  an  out- 
let ahead  ;  and  presently  the  boat  shot  through  into 
the  day  again. 

Urquhart  gazed  around  in  a.stonishment.  The  cove 
or  lake  in  which  he  lay,  defended  on  all  sides  by  hejghts 
no  less  abrupt  from  within  than  from  without,  bore 
on  its  calm  bosom  the  oasis  of  this  sterility — a  level 
island,  wooded  here  and  there  with  dusky  pyramids 
of  pines,  or  light-green  pendulous  foliage  of  the  bu-oh. 

A  spot  so  grand  as  this,  and  yet  so  lovely,  he  had 
not  seen,  though  he  had  coasted  Norway  from  Bergen 
to  the  Loffodens.  The  island  itself  was  one  undulat- 
ing wave  of  verdure.  But  his  eye  rested  on  no  sign  of 
cultivation  ;  no  household  smoke  curled  up  among  the 
trees. 

So,  mindful  of  the  lapse  of  time,  he  was  about  to  quit 
his  vain  discovery.  The  oars  again  fell  into  the  row- 
locks, when  a  sound  arrested  him. 

A  sound— the  tinkle  of  a  bell  ?  or  of  some  brat- 
tling stream  ? 

He  paussd  in  doubt  ;  and  as  he  paused,  forth  from  a 
fringe  of  woodland,  at  some  distance  on  the  island's 
edge,  emerged  a  herd  of  cattle,  grazing. 

At  once  he  sprang  ashore,  making  his  boat  fast  to  the 
projecting  roots  of  an  old  ti-ee,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
bad  crossed  the  meadow  to  the  wood. 

Aye,  there  they  were — small  Norwegian  kine — tame, 
as  he  laid  his  arm  upon  the  neck  of  one.  Tame  thi'ough 
familiarity  with  or  utter  ignorance  of  man  ?  To  solve 
that  question  he  plunged  at  once  into  the  wood  which 
ihey  had  roamed. 

The  spicy  fragrance  of  pine  iiowers  pervaded  the 
atmosphere.  The  stillness  v.-as  but  broken  by  the 
rustle  of  the  cattle  through  the  lush  grasses,  and  from 
time  to  time  the  tmkie  of  that  bell.  The  dusky  forest 
aisles  shut  6ut  the  daylight  from  the  mossy  floor, 
icrought  with  a  brilliant  mosaic  of  Arctic  flora.  No 


undergrowth  entangled  with  the  tall,  straight  trunks  ; 
and  ere  long,  as  he  proceeded,  a  something  like  a  wall 
loomed  in  between  them. 

He  approached,  and  the  pine- wood  lost  its  distinc- 
tive character,  and  intermicgled  with  bnch  and  moun- 
tain ash.  Here  had  evidently  been  a  plantation  in 
years  gone  by,  and  the  undergrowth  was  dense  ani 
tangled,  both  of  shrub  and  tree.  Through  their  gaps 
that  glimpse  of  grey  wall  v/as  appp.rent. 

Urquhart  sprang  fo;  -d^  and  thrust  aside  the 
boughs  and  creeping  plants  innumerable  to  convince 
him.self  by  touch  as  well  as  vision  that  this  was  a  ves- 
tige of  marus  work.  He  forced  his  way  through  a 
matted  thicket,  and  found  the  entrance.  Tiiere  he 
paused,  and  gathering  together  an  armful  of  branches, 
looked  up  as  well  as  he  could  through  the  leafy  screen 
to  note  the  appearance  of  the  buOding. 

It  was  of  stone  hewn  from  the  mountains  round 
and  showed,  where  vines  and  vetches  left  it  bare, 
the  same  variety  of  tints  as  in  those  walls  v/hose  archi- 
tect \W(3  Nature.  There  was  a  rude  arched  portico, 
marked  by  a  cross ;  a  steep  roof  sloping  to  a  space  like 
a  second  st  ;ry,  upon  which  a  steeper  roof  arose,  sur- 
mounted by  the  ruins  of  Avhat  had  been  a  ephe.  This 
somewhat  pyramidal  form  was  added  to  by  a  number 
of  old  gables  and  arched  abutments,  giving  the  whole 
a  most  weird  appearance  ;  especially  as  every  niche 
and  corner  of  these  abutments  was  adorned  with  a 
gaunt  scaled  dragon's  head,  the  mythic  symbol  ot  the 
Midgaard  .serpent,  agape  to  swallow  the  vain  sho  ws  of 
this  fleeting  world,  before  the  world  itself  shall  be 
swallowed  in  eternity.  The  whole  building,  save  where 
time  had  de.spoiled  it,  was  ro'ofed  with  scaly  shingles, 
smeared  with  pitch. 

On  entering,  however,  Urcjuhart  found  the  interior 
differing  little  from  other  village  churches  he  had  seen 
in  Norway.  Gables  and  abutments  were  for  the  most 
part  merely  external  ornaments,  and  only  a  few  oddly- 
perched  galleries  jutted  unexpectedly  in  nave  and 
transept ;  while  near  the  entrance  was  suspended  the 
usual  tiny  ship,  fully  rigged — popularly  said  to  denote 
the  voyage  of  the  soul,  over  the  sea  of  death,  to  hea- 
ven, and  possibly  having  some  association  with  the 
early  Christians,  who,  in  Viking  times,  worshipped  in 
boats. 

Urquhart's  careless  glance  failed  to  remark  the  dis- 
crepancy between  that  fresh-rigged  vessel  and  the 
marks  of  time,  which  Isft  one-half  the  roof  in  ruins, 
and  let  vine  tendrils  stream  within,  and  fasten  them- 
selves to  the  dank  walls.  He  only  saw  a  ruin,  and  felt 
he  stood  upon  a  thi'eshold  which  no  other  foot  had 
crossed  for  years  and  years. 

He  remo\-ed  his  hat  as  he  faced  the  altar,  and  then 
turned  reverently  away,  impressed  more  Ijy  mute 
"  sermons  in  stones"  than  by  many  eloquent  dis- 
courses.. 

Into  the  thicket  again,  and  coming  upon  other 
traces  of  former  habitations — a  small  scattered  village 
of  log  huts,  once  painted  red,  and  roofed  with  turf, 
which,  save  where  torn  away  by  falling  boughs  or 
mouldered  timbers,  had  sprung  up  in  a  v/Ud  growth 
of  mosses,  pale  blue  blossoms  of  the  stone-vetch,  or 
vines,  which  hung  themselve  up  to  clutch  the  branches 
cf  the  trees  a.bove,  and  so  made,  with  their  slender 
stems,  a  miniature  forest  in  the  air. 

Urquhart  pushed  open  a  falling  door  and  stood 
blinded  in  the  gloom.  A  something  white  lay  out- 
Btretched  on  a  pallet  in  a  corner. 

He  groped  his  way  there,  stumbled  over  something 
on  the  floor,  struck  the  bed,  and  down  came  tht;  crazy 
thing  ;  and  with  it,  with  a  chattering,  horrid  crash, 
the  bare  and  mouldering  bones  of  a  human  skeleton  ! 

Horror-stricken,  Urquhart  turned,  to  stepi  across 
another  skeleton,  over  which  he  had  stumbled  but 
now  ! 

He  rushed  out  into  the  open  air,  shuddering  with 
horror. 

He  surveyed  the  ruinous  houses,  and  would  fain 
have  passed  on  straightway  to  his  boat.  But  he  must 
first  make  sure  he  left  no  living  being  in  this  viliage 
of  the  d.e.id.  Thus  he  entered  hut  after  hut,  pausing 
not  while  there  remained  one  to  search — hut  after  hut, 
and  in  them  all  the  selfsame  ghastly  tale  of  death  ! 

Depressed  and  sick  at  heart  he  went,  his  way  back 
through  the  pino  wood,  glad  once  more  to  gain  the 
meadow's  free  and  open  atmosphere,  laden  no  longer 
with  that  spicy  fragrance  which  now  bore  a  charnel 
taint. 

He  had  stood  under  the  bank,  had  loosed  his  skilF, 
sprung  into  it,  and  was  just  pushing  off  from  shore, 
when,  clear,  and  sweet,  and  strong,  repeated  by  the 
echoes  from  the  clitf,  he  heard  ,a  human  voice  . 

He  recognised  at  once  the  milking  song  which  he  had 
heard  among  the  satter  huts  of  Norway,  where  the 


peasant  rnaiden  remains  through  the  summer  mouthy 
alone  with  her  herde. 

Could  it  be  |fjo=:ible  this  was  a  summer  pasture  ? 
The  impossibility  of  this  had  not  time  to  impreBs 
itself  upon  him,  when  the  song  was  repeated,  in  ths 
NorwegLiu  : — 

K-ikK-nroee  I  sound  thy  bell,  where  the  grassy  billows  swell  I 
Up,  Biolka,  Laikeros  !  sea-green  billows  white  horns  floss  | 
Faster,  white  GulUtjema,  como  :  let  the  paiU  brim  o'er  with 
toam — 

For  the  elves  lurk  deep  iu  the  sur.jing,  rolling  waves^ 
And  the  elve.s  rob  the  kine  in  the  deep  sea  waves. 

The  grazing  kine  lifted  their  heads  together  from 
the  "  glassy  biUows"  where  the  buttercups  were  lloat« 
ing,  listened,  and,  now  and  then  staying  to  crop  some 
tempting  tuft,  began  to  move  on  slowly  in  the  direc- 
tion cf  the  voice.  And  then  the  owner  ot  the  voice 
emerged  from  a  clump  of  bushes  opposite  the  pine 
wood. 

It  was  a  maiden,  bearing  on  her  head  a  mUking-pail 
supp>orted  by  one  rounded  arm,  while  the  other  cx« 
tended  as  she  called  the  cattle  home.  The  massive 
plaits  wound  round  her  head  gleamed  injthe  sunshine, 
and  the  fleecy  sheepskin  vest  and  kii-tle,  snovs^  in  their 
whiteness,  seemed  idylHc  as  the  blooming  face  and  lis* 
eom  figure  of  the  wearer. 

Urquhai  t  had  risen  in  the  yawl,  and  the  clash  of  an 
oar  aa  it  fell  from  his  grasp,  came  in  the  hush  to  the  eaj 
of  the  maiden. 

Her  song  ceased  as  her  glance  met  the  adventureij 
and  she  looked  wildly  about  her,  as  if  to  fly.  But  sh* 
did  not  do  so. 

While  he  sprang  up  the  bank  and  hastily  advanced, 
she  stood  there  swaying  in  her  terror,  shaking  and  shi-- 
veriug  as  if  v.ind-tossed,  and- putting  forth  one  rosy 
hand  to  check  his  approach.  He  stopped  at  once,per« 
ceiving  it. 

"  Fear  me  not,  maiden,"  he  said  in  Norwegian — irx 
which  this,  his  second  sporting  summer  oa  these 
eon^ts,  had  made  him  fluent,  if  not  remarkably  correct. 

Only  tell  me — what  dost  thou  here  1  and  where  ara 
thoythat  dwell  with  thee  V 

The  maiden  trembled  still,  but  somewhat  les»  than 
at  the  first.  She  gazed  long  and  earnestly  upon  him, 
then  faltered  : 

"And  thou — how  earnest  thou  hither?  Are  thou— • 
art  thou  the  Neck?" 

Malcolm  had  heard  of  that  legendary  personage,  of 
all-i)owerful  blue  eyesgand  locks  of  gold,  who  wan- 
dered  about  on  earth  in  sohtary  places,  and  bemoanj 
him.-.elf  until  the  judgment;  and  being  nothing  WTotll 
at  the  implied  personal  compliment,  rephed: 

'■'  No,  that  I  am  not.  Merely  a  wanderer  from  % 
vessel  at  anchor  not  far  off.  I  rowed  in  through  thar 
passage  yonder.  But  thou?  I  have  seen  a  stranggi 
sight  on  this  island.  AVhy  do  you  dwell  here?  Ara 
you  many  ;" 

She  seemed  to  have  lost  all  her  fear,  and  after  paus- 
ing an  instant  in  astonishment,  beckoned  him  mutely 
to  foUow. 

She  led  him  along  the  further  shore  from  that  fringeii 
by  the  wood  he  had  explored.  Hard  by,  in  the  shelter 
of  a  rock  among  the  birches,  stood  a  hut.  It  was  oi 
far  ruder  construction  than  those  he  had  searched — 
half  built,  indeed,  of  sod,  fiUed  in  between  the  gaps 
of  logs  laid  rudely  together. 

She  pushed  aside  a  screen  of  interwoven  osiers,  and 
entered,  signing  to  him  to  do  so  also.  Ha  obeyed, 
bending  his  head  at  the  entrance. 

It  was  a  moment  before  he  could  distinguish  any. 
thing  through  the  dark,  and  when  he  could,  he  saw 
but  one  object  in  the  room — ;a  bunk-Uke  bed,  on  which 
was  placed  a  Utter,  with  a  rigid  form  stretched  on  it, 
shrouded  with  spotless  linen. 

The  girl  went  forward  and  lifted  the  linen.  It  dis- 
closed the  features  of  an  aged  woman,  fast  in  the  sleep 
of  death.  Asleep — for  there  was  nothing  painful  ia 
the  repose  of  the  tired  lids,  in  the  tranquil  close  of  the 
worn  lips.    There  was  almost  a  smile  there. 

"  The  midnight  sim  has  risen  t\vice  since  she  fell 
asleep,''  the  girl  said,  softly,  j""  She  fell  asleep  and  left 
me  alone,  the  last  soul  on  this  island.  Yet  I  am  glad 
that  she  is  resting,  she  was  so  weary." 

She  stooped  and  lightly  kissed  the  lip*  She  hacj 
forgotten  Urquhart's  presence.  But  when  she  remem« 
bered,  she  said  : 

"  Thou  seest  how  it  is.  If  thovt  VnA  aldme,  bear 
her  to  the  church,  for  there  I  would  faia  lay  her,  and 
have  tried  and  cannot.  ' 

As  she  spoke,  reverently  she  raised  one  end  of  the 
litter,  as  he  did  the  other.  Hushed  in  the  hush  of 
death,  and  moved,  thejone  by  her  loss,  the  other'.by  tua 
sight  of  tears  dropping  slowly  from  her  lowered  lashes, 
they  crossed  the  island  to  the  chur<^ 

For  aearly  half  a  mile  they  went^more  than  one*- 
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♦topping — still  all  silently — to  lay  their  burden  down 
md  rest.  Urquhart  made  the  movement  every  time, 
Us  he  saw  the  maiden  grow  pale  and  faint.  At  last 
they  gi\incd  the  church. 

Without  a  word  or  sign  from  her,  he  removed  some 
of  the  loose  J^aving-stones  in  the  nave  facing  the  altar, 
tod,  setting  manfully  to  work,  had  soon  dug  the  final 
resting-place.  Now  and  then  lingering  in  his  task,  he 
marked  her  kneeling  still  ;  her  clasp  upon  the  folded, 
vrithered  hands  ;  her  eyes  uplifted,  and  her  whole  soul 
rapt  in  prayer.  Tlie  words  he  heard  not,  though  the 
lips  were  moving. 

Then  they  laid  the  dead  to  rest,  and  Urquhart  filled 
the  earth  in  and  replaced  the  paves.  But  when  all 
%vas  over,  the  young  girl  sank  down  on  the  unfeeling 
stones,  shivering  and  moaning  for  Sauna — dear  mother 
Sanna 

I  Then  passing  down  the  nave,  she  laid  upon  the  ship 
Suspended  there  a  handful  of  harebells  and  wild  violets, 
gathered  where  she  had  stopped  to  rest. 

Urquhart  followed  ;  and  when  the  wood  was  left 
well  behind,  so  that  its  shadows  no  longer  rested  so 
darkly  on  him,  he  questioned  her  as  to  her  life,  and 
how  these  two  had  hved  alone.  She  told  him  this  had 
been  a  colony  ever  since  the  Viking  time^,  when  it  was 
a  little-knov,-n  refuge  from  piratical  raids  ;  but  at  last 
a  plague  like  the  "Black  Death"  swept  the  valley,  and 
the  few  villagers  not  smitten  down  fled  panic-stricken, 
in  all  the  tishing-boats,  leaving  her  old  friend  and  her- 
self for  dying.  Engel,  as  she  gave  her  name,  was  then 
so  mere  a  child  that  there  remained  hardly  a  memory 
of  days  before.  Fifteen  midsummers  had  passed,  and 
Mother  Sanna  and  she,  removed  from  the  region  of 
death,  had  dwelt  apart  in  the  liut  hastily  constructed 
by  the  wom.an.  For  a  long  time,  Engel  said,  they  had 
never  ventured  near  the  village;  but  of  late  years  they 
have  been  wont  to  kneel  at  sunrise  in  the  old  church  ; 
and  now — now  what  should  she  do  alone  ? 

Her  lips  quivered,  but  Crquhart  interrupted — ■ 

"  Good  heavens  !  Alone  !  No,  that  thou  shalt  not 
be  !  Thou  shalt  go  with  me,  this  hour,  over  the  seas, 
to  a  country  filled  with  people — " 

He  broke  off,  thoughtfully.  VTiiAt  might  be  her 
fate,  this  sweet,  fair  maiden,  thrown  among  these 
people,  yet  not  of  them  ? 

"  With  thee  ?  \Vhat  is  the  country  outside  of  this  ?" 
she  asked,  doubtfully. 

Jialcolm  Urquhart  was  not  a  very  young  man,  and 
in  early  boyhood,  thrown  into  the  world  with  a  purse 
filled,  aud  a  hearth  emptied  by  Death,  he  had  seen  less 
of  the  best  side  of  that  world  than  of  the  eaith  earthy  ; 
and  while  he  astonished  Engel  with  the  wonders  of  the 
outside  world  he  knew  so  well,  she  charmed  him  by 
glimpses  into  that  unknown  world  of  a  soul  trained 
by  Nature.  He  was  already  feeling  a  deeper  interest 
in  her  than  he  suspected,  when  they  approached  the 
but,  that  she  might  gather  together  her  slender  store 
of  valuables. 

She  came  out  to  him  sadly,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
>pot  whore  she  had  left  the  cattle  staring  after  her, 
with  much  meek  wonder  in  their  patient  faces,  which 
iho  fai?)  would  look  upon  again  ;  and  then  the  herd- 
maiden  declared  her  new  friend  must  taste  one  draught 
>f  Dakkerose's  milk. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  and  Urquhart  felt  it  so,  to 
vatch  the  maiden  with  her  fond,  dumb  friends.  So 
jweet  a  gi-ace  was  in  her  every  movement,  and  so  had 
ilmost  undivided  intercourse  with  Nature,  in  her 
grandest  and  yet  loveliest  aspect,  preserved  that  deli- 
cacy which  might  have  roughened  in  rude  village  life. 

The  sun  was  now  high  in  the  heavens  again,  and 
Urquhart  draining  tho  frothing  wooden  bowl,  she 
{iroilci-ed,  dropping  it  in  the  grass,  and  keeping  in  his 
the  hand  which  had  held  it,  gently  drew  her  toward 
the  boat. 

She  bowed  her  forehead  on  her  kfiees,  "When  TJrqu' 
liart  had  placed  her  in  the  boat,  and  lifted  it  CO  more 
viitil  the  yacht  was  in  sight. 

Urqiihart  was  then  hailed  by  his  f  rienas,  '^h.o  tad 
bi;t  iust  returned  from  rowing  among  the  island*  in 
s";u'-.h  of  the  wanderer. 

Ko  gave  them  merely  a  hasty  nod,  assisted  Engel  Up 
th-:  ycs.sel's  side,  and  led  her  to. the  cabin,  uncere- 
ir  -.:;ii'-usiy  pitching  therefrom  both  bag  and  baggage  of 
til;;  men. 

Then  he  left  her  poring  in  deLghtful  ^ondef  over 
1  •.v:.t  vo;-y  wonderful  sketch-book  of  his  OWn,  while  he 
w.wt  out  and  vouchsafed  art  esplanatioS'  to  ids 
1,1  •■>.  1.=;,  who  were  thunder-struck  With  the  proSpeCt  of 
' ti  h  ii  p.-vsscnger. 

'Jf  course  they  coincided  tplth  t'S  View,  that  the 
'  ■    tiling  to  bo  done  was  to.mafce  for  the  neare.st  port, 

i  n;  tho  young  girl  .aiugh*--wluiti  •hemialit  waa 
••<\v  «o1r(»d. 


But  a  few  hours  after  a  favourable  wind  sprang  up, 
and  tho  ilrst '  point  was  carried  by  setting  sail  for 
Tromsoe. 

In  less  than  forty-eight  hours  the  yacht  was  an  - 
chored  before  Tromsoe. 

Engel  stood  upon  the  deck  apart,  her  gaze  fi.xed  on 
the  red-roofed  town,  with  outskirts  of  bright  grass 
and  thatched  fisher-huts,  built  on  the  margin  t.f  the 
bay. 

The  bay  here  resembled  -riTiJIand  lake,  so  rose  the 
^land  snow-mountains  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the 
other  verdant  slopes,  just  fringed  with  snow,  swept 
down  to  the  water,  over  which  snow-gusts  were  driving 
fitftilly. 

But  Engel  did  not  heed  them,  though  her  native 
sheltered  valley  was  far  milder.  Pale  and  listless, 
utterly  desolate  aud  faint  at  heart,  she  awaited  the 
moment  when  the  yavvd  should  be  lowered  to  take 
her  ashore,  and  leave  her  to  make  her  life- way  among 
those  people,  to  her  a  .stifling  throng,  whom  she 
watched  passing  in  and  out  among  the  warehouses  on 
the  banks  and  tlirough  the  streets. 

Engel  did  not  heed;  neither  did  another,  leaning 
against  a  mast  at  some  distance. 

He  .st.irted,  and  left  watching  her,  as  Wynn  came  up 
and  laid  his  arm  on  his  friend's  shoulder. 

"  Urquhart,  old  fellow,  vrhy  so  woe-begone  ?  The 
Bonnie  Jean  gone  down  with  all  on  board,  and  you 
treading  the  deck  of  a  dead  ship?  Out  with  it,  old 
friend!  The  young  girl?  Nay,  man,  she  wiU  do  well 
enough.  Though  she  moves  with  the  grace  and  the 
face  of  a  mountain  nymph,  she  will  none  the  less  make 
a  neat-handed  Phyllis  for  some  Tromsoe  burgher- 
household;  and  to  begin  with  we  will  make  her  up  a 
well-filied  purse." 

Urquhart  flushed  angrily,  and  made  a  movement  to 
fling  oif  his  friend's  arm,  but  he  checked  himself. 

"  Just  put  that  out  of  your  mind.  If  she  must, 
indeed,  receive  a  purse,  she  shall  receive  it  from  me 
alone  ;  but — " 

"  Weil ' ' 

"  I  think  I — I  shall  offer  her  first  something  quite 
different.  Wynne,  if  Engel  will,  I  Shall  make  her  my 
wife." 

"  Urquhart !  are  you  mad  V 

Engel  had  moved,  her  attention  caught  by  the  sound 
of  her  own  name  in  Uiquhart's  voice. 

"  Does  any  one  want  Engel,"  she  asked,  with  the 
timidity  apparent  in  her  intercourse  with  every  one. 

"  I  want  Engel  !  '  and  Urquhait  empha.sizing  the 
words  for  his  friend,  held  out  his  hand,  and  kept  hers 
in  a  firm,  tight  grasp. 

"  Am  I  to  go  now,"  she  asked,  glancing  round  for 
the  yawl. 

But  he  had  turned  once  more  to  Wynne,  and  she 
stood  quite  still,  not  venturing  to  interrupt  the  earnest 
conversation  in  that  unknown  tongue. 

"  I  have  hesitated,"  Urquhart  went  on,  "  merely 
because  I  have  doubted  whether  my  life  could  make 
her  happy — whether  it  would  be  well  for  her." 

"  Well  for  her  !"  Wynne  broke  in,  impatiently. 
"  And  do  you  think  I  shall  stand  by  and  see  you  sa- 
crifice yourself  after  this  fashion  ?  Give  her  the  halj 
of  your  estate,  since  you  are  so  charitable,  but  this — 
No,  I  shall  myself  tell  En — " 

A  hand  was  laid  upon  his  lips. 

"Gently,  gently,"  Urquhart  said.  First  under- 
stand me.  In  the  winter  you  are  to  marry  Margaret 
Leigh.  If  you  then  make  such  a  '  sacrifice'  as  this  of 
mine,  well  ;  if  not,  from  my  soul  I  pity  you  !" 

"  But,"  W3Tine  answered,  looking  on  him  with  pity 
from  his  soul,  '■  do  nothing  rashly.  Only  wait — take 
time,  reflect,  remember — " 

"  Eeflect !"  was  the  impetuous  reply.  "  Have  I  not 
reflected  every  moment  of  the  lasfc  four  and  twenty 
hours  ?  Kemefnber  !  Have  I  not  remembered,  for  the 
last  forty-eight,  every  glance  and  gesture,  smile  and 
word' — " 

Cupid  help  you,  my  poor  friend  !"  cried  Wynne, 
emihng,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  removing  his  arm. 
"  For  never  saw  I  man  in  sorer  need." 

With  that  he  sauntered  off,  whistling  audibly  enough 
for  Urquhart's  ear  that  ancient  rhyme,  with  reason  in 
it,  as  he  thought : 

Poor  old  Robinson  Crusoe, 
I  wonder  how  you  can  do  so  ! 

But  Urquhart  did  not  hear  ;  for  Engel  was  saying 
again : 

"  Did  any  one  want  Engel  ?" 

" I  want  Engel,  he  repeated — then  hurrying  on  :  "I 
want  my  Engel.  Not  for  this  moment,  this  hour,  but 
for  all  tim« — for  all  eternity  I  I  wont  her,  beftrt  and 
t&al,  for  tny  tnier,  nobler  self— my  wifs.    IM.  Fnjtet'^ 


speak.  Will  she  go  with  me  to  my  island  ?  WUl  she 
try  to  love  me  in  the  days  to  come  ?" 

The  passionate,  low  utterance — it  shook  her  heart, 
it  roused  an  echo  there  of  which  she  had  not  dreamed. 
The  tale  which  he  had  told  was  not  an  altogether  un- 
heard of  one,  however.  Mother  Sanne  had  oftentimes 
recounted  it  in  song  and  legend  ;  and  no  seas  so  deeo, 
so  wide,  that  they  can  isolate  it  fron\  girlish  visions. 

Whtn  the  Bonnie  Jean  again  sailed,  homeward  bound, 
indist-.iut  range  of  Eugeloe,  a  bride  of  a  month  stood 
on  the  deck,  and  watched,  through  teais,  the  disappear- 
ing cliffs. 

"  Engel,"  a  voice  said,  suddenly,  beside  her,  "  nest 
summer  we  will  visit  together  that  Engeloe  we  botb 
love  so  well." 

She  let  him  draw  her  nearer,  and  her  '.'nraised  ey- 
were  brighter  than  with  tears. 


COTTAGE  WOOING, 
A  fire  is  beaming  cosily. 

Upon  a  cottage  hearth ; 
A  woman  musing  prosily^ 

A  maiden  fiVlcd  with  mirth, 
Aie  siLxiH'j:  in  the  corner. 

Their  chilis  upon  their  hands. 
While  near  the  tlicughtful  matron 

A  youth  quite  gi-avely  stands. 

"  I  long  liave  loved  your  daughter,  ma'aia" 

He  spoke,  hut  with  a  sigh  ; 
For  ha  met  the  merry  light  tliat  svv'am 

In  the  maiden's  mocking  eye. 
"  iO£t  times  she  looks  upon  mo 

With  radiant  eye  .ind  brow, 
And  oft  she  smiles  defiantly. 

As  you  may  see  her  now." 

Up  rose  the  Tvoman  steadily, 

yind  mirttered  words  apart ; 
Ho  caught  their  meaning  readily, 

And  soon  turned  to  dejiart ; 
Ho  left  the  hrcligiit  playing 

Upoii  tlie  Ijcmely  hearth— 
The  matron  sagely  pondering, 

The  maiden  to  her  myrth. 

Next  mom  the  siui  shone  brightly 

Upon  the  cottage  door. 
And  the  youth  again  stepped  lightly. 

Its  humble  threshold  o'er. 
He  came  to  say  farewell,  for  he 

Must  go  at  fortune's  call, 
And  strive  to  break  the  bonds  that  held 

His  heavy  heart  in  thrall. 

All  donhtingly  she  sought  his  eye. 

Intent  to  read  its  trutii ; 
Eut  her  scornful  smile  was  softened  by 

The  grave  face  of  tlie  youth  ; 
So  shyly  she  besought  him, 

With  crimson  brow  and  chrek, 
To  stay,  and  she  would  wed  him, 

Upon  this  day  next  week. 

The  parson  entered  there,  jnst  then. 

The  lover  said  'tv>'as  ch;i.nce — 
Nay,  more — 'twas  iucky  !  and  aga 

She  met  his  earnest  glance  ; 
And  tiien  she,  half  reluctantly. 

And  half  ■w  ith  secret  pride, 
Became,  instead  of  "bride  to  be, 

A  blushing,  happy  bride. 


MABEL  OF  THE  GLEN. 
Oh,  fair  of  face  and  fair  of  heart, 
Free  from  all  blemish  and  .ill  art, 
■Whose  lips,  like  rosebuds,  rare  aud  sweet, 
Were  never  sullied  by  deceit, 
Beloved  of  women  and  of  men, 
Was  gentle  Mabel  of  the  Glen. 

And  Harold  oft  with  sigh  and  tear. 
Breathed  to  her  willing,  trustir]u  oar 
How  no  one  else  his  heart  could  nil. 
None  other  make  his  bosom  th  rill 
■With  sucli  exquisite  bliss  as  wiicn 
He  wooed  sweet  Mabel  of  tlie  GJcn. 

And  Mabel  in  good  time  was  won. 
And  Harold  saw  his  work  was  done ; 
To  him  her  heart  she  gave  in  trust, 
■Wliich  won,  he  spurned  it  in  the  dust, 
Nor  to  her  ever  turned  again, 
Poor  blighted  Mabel  of  the  Glen. 

The  springs  and  summers  come  au  I  go. 
Autumn's, glories,  winter's  mvow, 
And  happy  maidens  round  her  wed. 
But  she  is  now  as  one  that's  dead, 
Shunned  by  her  own,  nor  loved  of  msn— 
Sweet,  trusting,  Mabel  of  tho  Gluri. 
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1  


ALONE  AVITH  A  MADMAN. 

There  have  been  many  female  heroines  since  Joan  of 
Arc  set  the  example,  and  she,  following  the  footsteps 
of  those  who  had  gone  before,  was  only  more  fortunate 
in  that  her  heroism  was  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  hence 
Jovind  a  more  prominent  place  in  history.  Many 
others  have  equally  deserved  the  title  of  heroine  as 
decidedly  a?  she. 

Among  the  many  who:o  courage  and  r5solution  have 
been  sufficient  in  the  hour  of  sudden  and  unexpected 
peril,  we  may  mention  the  name  of  Mrs.  Cyrena 
Mason.  Born  and  reared  upon  a  farm,  she  was  inured 
\o  all  manner  of  hardehips,  and  seemed  to  inherit,  as 
her  only  birthright,  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
courage.  In  stature  she  was  small,  and  almost  child- 
like in  appearance  ;  but  strength  of  heart  and  sire 
body  are  by  no  means  co-existaut. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Christopher  Mason  met  and 
oved  her,  and  asked  that  their  destinies  might  be 
united.  She  gave  a  happy  consent,  and  when  they 
were  marn  ^d  accompanied  him  to  a  new  but  lonely 
cabin,  which  became  to  them  a  sacred  home. 

Tv/o  years  paused  pleasantly  and  happUy.  A  little 
cherub  caipe  to  gladden  their  hearts,  and  develop  a 
new,  holy  love  which  neither  had  felt  before.  It  was 
about  this  period  ths'.t  the  event  which  1  am  about  to 
describe,  and  which  illustrated  her  character  so  well, 
transpired. 

It  was  a  day  in  autumn.  The  husband  was  in  a 
field  a  mile  from  the  dwelling,  and  was  not  to  return 
till  evening.  Cyreua  sat  within  the  dour  knitting.  One 
foot  rested  upon  the  rocker  of  a  cradle,  within  which 
the  sweet  baby  lay  sleeping. 

Suddenly  the  mother  started  and  rose  to  her  feet. 
A  footstep  sounded  close  without,  and  as  she  expected 
no  one  she  was  for  a  moment  startled.  Considering 
the  state  of  the  country  it  v.'as  no  wonder  that  she 
felt  somewhat  excited.  Possibly  her  hu.-sband  met 
with  some  misfortune,  or  it  migiit  be  a  person  with 
Bvil  iutent,  and  if  such  was  really  the  fact  how  help- 
less she  was,  with  nothing  save  her  hands  for  del'tnco. 

\Yhen  the  comer  emerged  into  view,  however,  the 
momeutry  look  of  terror  passed  from  her  flice  and  .shu 
placed  a  chair  for  him  near  the  door.  It  was  a  tall, 
strongly-built  man,  who  had  apparently  seen  forty 
years  of  life.  His  dress  was  shabby  and  careless,  and 
the  wild  fire  which  gleamed  in  his  eye  liespoke  the 
shattered  mind. 

Simon  Webb,  such  was  the  name  of  the  singular- 
looking  being,  was  one  of  the  unfortunates  who.'iebi  ain 
proves  incapable  of  bearing  the  amoimt  of  fctudy  evoked 
by  an  inquiring,  anxious  mind. 

Years  before  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  di- 
versity of  religiuus  beliefs,  and  not  being  aware  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  he  was  assuming,  and  his  unfit- 
ness for  it,  he  set  about  studying  and  conversing  with 
all  whom  he  met,  hoping  in  this  manner  to  solve  the 
difficult  problem  and  set  liimself  right  upon  the  per- 
pleving  question.  AVlien  this  was  done  it  seemerl  pro- 
bable to  suppose  that  he  could  convince  others,  and  thus 
aid  matei-ially  in  the- restoration  of  pure  and  primitive 
Christianity. 

Instead  of  the  results  he  had  anticipated,  Webb 
found  himself  getting  every  day  more  and -more  per- 
plexed and  in  doubt,  till  his  reason  finally  gave  way, 
and  he  became  hopelessly  insane. 

After  a  time  this  insanity  seemed  to  take  a  mono- 
maniacal  turn,  the  unfortunate  man  beheving  himself 
doomed  to  etfernal  torture  in  consequence  of  his  early 
sins. 

Usually  he  was  very  quiet,  only  lamenting  his  de- 
plorable fate;  though  at  times  he  would  imagine  that 
by  doing  some  strange  kind  of  penance  he  could  escape 
the  doom. 

Yet  these  fancies  were  only  brief  in  duration,  and 
then  he  settled  again  into  his  usual  melancholy. 

So  harmlctis  and  kind  had  he  always  been  that  there 
Was  no  effort  made  to  confine  him,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  wander  where  he  pleased,  all  with  whom  he  came 
m  contact  douag  what  lay  in  their  power  for  his  com- 
fort. 

He  sat  quietly  for  some  minutes,  hia  gaze  moving 
from  the  babe  to  the  mother,  but  at  length  he  rose  to 
his  foot  and  approached  Mrs.  Mason.  Something  in 
his  manner,  or  the  expression  of  his  eyes  alarmed  her, 
and  she  strove  to  rise  also.  j 

"  Sit  BtiU,  my  good  •woman,  sit  still !"  he  exolaimed'  ' 


with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  "  I  only  want  to  talk  with 
I  yc;i." 

'I  ho  woman  v.-as  in  a  mer.sure  reassured,  but  did  not 
resume  lier  seat.  She  remained  standing,  with  the 
chair  between  herself  and  the  crazy  man. 

'■  You  krtow  that  poor  me  has  got  to  bum,  burn, 
burn,  forever  1"  he  said,  slowly,  and  with  an  intona- 
tion pecuUar  to  himself.^ 

Cyrena  would  have  tried  to  reason  with  him,  but 
»he  knew  it  would  do  no  good,  so  she  merely  inclined 
her  hea  l,  and  he  precesded  : 

"  Last  night  I  saw  an  ang  .'I.  He  wept  with  me,  and 
told  me  how  to  please  my  God,  and  escape  my  awful 
punishment.  '  Go  to  the  house  of  Christopher 
Ma.son,'  he  said,  '  and  you  will  find  his  wife,  Cyrena. 
Slay  her,  sprinkle  her  blood  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  and  bury  her  where  the  sun  shall  never  shine 
upon  her  grave.  Thus  you  shall  surely  live,  and  not 
die.'  " 

"Was  it  any  wonder  that  a  dre,\dful  feohng  of  alai'm 
cams  upon  the  lona  woman  as  she  heard  these  words  ? 
But  he  had  not  j-et  announced  his  intention. 

"  You  do  not  intend  to  heed  that  cmel  dream,"  she, 
said,  endeavouring  to  be  very  calm. 

"  Lady,  that  was  no  dream,"  he  returned,  solemnly. 
"  It  is  my  laot  and  only  hope.  I  have  come  to  secure 
it." 

As  bespoke,  the  maniac  sprang  towai-ds  her,  rai.ning 
his  arm  as  if  to  strike.  She  had  merely  time  tojnter- 
po^e  the  chair  slie  grasped,  and  check  his  advance.  In 
an  instant  it  vv-as  wrenched  fi-om  her  grasp,  and  she  stood 
unprotected,  while  the  fierce  fire  of  insanity  flashed 
from  the  eyes  of  her  assailant. 

Save  the  sleeping  babe  in  the  cradle,  there  was  no 
human  being  except  her  husband  within  two  miles  of 
the  cabin.  He  was  half  that  distance.  Plainly  she 
could  not  cry  for  assistance  or  seek  to  flee  ;  certainly 
not  the  hitter,  since  the  madman  stood  directly  be- 
tweeTi  her  and  the  door. 

There  WiOd  a  half  open  door  close  behind  her,  and 
with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  strong  in  her 
breast,  she  passed  tlirough  and  closed  it. 

The  door  in  question  led  into  the  cellar.  The  cabin 
having  been  constructed  against  the  side  of  a  small 
hill,  it  was  rca'-lieJ  by  a  dour  opening  from  the  lower 
rooms,  instead  of  the  Ufjual  staircase.  The  latch,  which 
was  upon  the  cellar  side,  was  raised  by  a  string,  and 
this  she  quickly  pulled  in  after  her. 

For  a  brief  time  the  lunatic  endeavoured  to  force  the 
door,  but,  failing  iu  this,  he  tm'ned  away,|^and  began  to 
pace  the  cutt-r  room. 

IMr.-J.  Miison  had  now  an  oppoi-tunity  to  reflect  on 
hor  .situation. 

There  was  no  avenue  of  escape  from  ttio  cellar  save 
thrciugh  the  room  she  had  just  quitted. 

'J'hcre  was  no  weapongiu  the  house  with  which  she 
could  defend  herself ;  and  wliat  was  her  feeble 
strength  when  opposed  to  the  might  of  a  reasonless 
giant  ■'. 

Even  while  she  was  endeavouring  to  fix  upon  a 
course  of  action  the  infant  in  the  cradle  awakened  arfd 
began  to  cry. 

For  an  instant  Mr.?.  Uason  had  forgotten  that  the 
helpless  child  was  left  to  the  mercies  of  the  maniac.  In 
the  moment  of  her  own  peril  she  had  not  thought  of 
the  little  sleeper. 

What  should  she  do  ?  No  doubt,  she  could  safely 
remain  in  her  present  retreat  till  the  ueturn  of  her 
luisband,  but  the  darhng  babe  must  not  be  left  thus 
exposed. 

The  woman's  heart  yearned  for  safety,  the  mother's 
for  her  child. 

She  listened.  The  movement  of  the  crazy  man 
without  gave  evidence  that  he  was  still  waiting  for 
her. 

One  moment  she  trembled,  and  her  determination 
wavered.  \ 

Then  her  mind  was  fixed.  Raising  her  eyes,  she  in- 
voked aid  from  the  God  she  was  not  ashamed  to  ac 
knowledge,  and  then,  while  her  heart  stood  btill,  she 
raised  the  latch  and  opened  the  door. 

Webb  was  walking  up  and  down  the  floor,  his  eye^ 
cast  down,  and  with  a  sorrowful  expression. 

The  child  was  peering  from  his  cradle  at  the  strange 
being  iu  afl'right,  and  making  use  of  its  lungs  to  sum- 
mon assistance. 

When  the  madman  saw  Mrs.  Mason,  a  ray  of  hope 
danced  over  his  features,  and  he  moved  towards  her. 
Instead  of  manifesting  the  least  alarm,  our  heroine 
raised  a  finger,  and  with  a  word  of  caution  to  Simon, 
passed  on  to  the  child. 

The  maniac  pauaed  at  the  signal,  and  did  not  seem 
fully  to  comprehend  the  woman's  purpose  until  she 
had  raised  the  child  iu  her  ai-ms,  and  commenced  re- ' 


tracing  her  steps'to  the  cellar.   Then  he  sprang  befor< 

her,  exclaiming  wildly  : — 

"  I  must  kill  ycu  !  I  must,  and  bury  you  where  the 
sun  never  can  shine  upon  your  grave  1  If  I  do  not  da 
this  I  am  for  ever  lost — lost  1" 

"  But  you  need  not  hun-y.  You  have  time  enougl^ 
before  night,"  she  returned,  replacing  the  diild  in  it^ 
cradle,  while  something  like  a  plan  began  to  dawn 
upon  her  mind. 

"  I  must  not  neglect  this  buainese,"  he  pursued,' 
ransacking  his  person  for  a  weapon. 

Fortunately,  he  was  unpiovidtd  with  anything 
which  could  answer  his  purpose  ;  and  while  he  thu5 
searched,  Mrs.  Mason  was  able  to  concoct  her  £chem< 
stiU  further.  ^ 

"  VvTiere  will  you  bury  me  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  bua^. 
ness  sort  of  way. 

Simon  had  not  decided,  to  judge  from  his  mannerj 
He  looked  upon  one  hand,  and  then  the  other,  but 
made  no  answer. 

"  Where  will  you  bury  me  '("  the  woman  demanded,' 
stiil  more  earnestij.  . 

Being  thus  presEed  for  an  answer,  the  man  glanced 
from  the  door,  and  pointed  to  a  particular  spot  in  the 
forest. 

"  There  !"  he  said. 

"Nonsense!"  rejoined  Mrs.  Mason.  "Come  witlf' 
me.  I  can  show  you  a  far  better  place — a  place  when 
the  sun  never  shines,  and  where  you  will  not  be  di* 
turbed.    Come  !" 

And  with  a  gesture  which  admitted  of  no  refusal, 
.she  led  the  way  to  the  cellar. 

A  passage  about  eight  feet  in  length  lay  between  th< 
cellar  proper  and  the  outer  room,  and  along  this  Cyrena 
loitered  till  assured  that  Webb  would  not  turn  back. 

Then  she  thre^  open  t'ne  cellar  door,  and  passed 
within.  The  maiuac  groped  for  a  moment  as  he  found 
himself  in  the  dark,  but  the  voice  of  the  woman  di- 
rected him. 

"  Here,  Simon,"  she  said,  cheoringly,  "  is  not  thi» 

a  good  place  ?" 

He  groped  toward  the  spot,  then  paused  and  lis« 
tened.  But  the  ruse  had  succeeded.  No  sooner  was 
he  well  inside  the  cellar  than  3Iis.  Mason  ghded  by 
him,  and  in  a  moment  she  had  the  door  closed,  and  so 
effectually-  barred  as  to  prevent  his  egress. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  strength  and  self-possession  oi, 
the  woman  had  not  deserted  her  for  a  moment,  and  to 
that  effect  she  owed  her  present  salvation — if  such  it 
should  prove. 

For  an  instant  she  sank  upon  a  seat  unable  to  move 
further,  and  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
door  which  interposed  between  herseK  and  a  di-eadiul 
fate. 

Very  soon  tlie  efforts  of  the  maniac  to  escape,  be- 
came deafening.  He  rained  upon  the  frail  door  a 
perfect  shower  of  blows,  beneath  which  it  promised 
speedily  to  give  way. 

The  wife  aiid  mother  dared  wait  no  longer.  F'aa 
seized  the  wonder-lilled  infant  from  t'ae  cradle,  and  r.'.a 
with  all  possible  speed  toward  the  distant  field,  Vfhera 
her  husband  was  at  work. 

It  was  a  long  distance,  and  the  way  was  rough  for 
her  to  carry  the  child,  but  she  realised  nothing,  save 
that  she  was.  fleeing  for  life. 

She  did  not  pause  or  slacken  her  pace,  until  she 
sank  upon  the  ground  beside  her  f.stounded  husband. 

"  Why,  CjTcna,  what  is  the  matter  V  he  exclaimed. 
"  ^^'hat  has  happened  V" 

It  was  some  minutes  before  the  poor  woman  could 
reply.  The  scene  of  terror  and  her  long  flight  had 
been  too  much  for  her.  But  at  length  she  managed  to 
^v■hisper  the  dieadfal  events  which  had  transpired  at 
the  cabin. 

"  Then  he  is  in  the  cellar  ?"  the  husband  asked. 
"  Unless  he  has  escapatl."' 

Taking  her  into  the  forest,  and  selecting  a  secur« 
hiding  place,  Christopher  rciiuested  her  with  the  chUd 
to  renv.uu  till  ho  returned  with  assistance. 

In  half  an  hour,  whiih  seemed  an  age  to  the  waiting 
woman,  he  appealed,  bringing  with  him  two  stalwart 
settlers. 

With  a  neighbour  carrying  the  child,  and  Christo- 
pher supporting  his  trembling  wife,  they  moved  bach 
towaid  the  cabin. 

They  more  than  half  expected  to  see  the  dwelhnj 
in  flames,  but  to  their  surprise  all  was  silent.  The 
door  was  open  as  Cyrena  had  left  it,  and  when  they 
stepped  inside  and  listened,  no  sounds  came  to  theii 
ears. 

But  for  the  faqt  that  no,  means  of  escape  from  tViC 
cellar  s;ive  by  the  door,  which  was  still  intact,  existed, 
it  would  seem  the  man  had  gone. 

A  light  was  speedily  procured,  the  door  uijbarred 
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Rnd  the  nama  of  Simon  Webb  repeatedly  called. 
.  Meeting  no  response,  they  entered  the  cellar.  ^Vbat 
sight  met  their  gaze  !  Upon  the  cold  ground  lay  the 
form  of  the  maniac,  his  skull  crushed,  and  life  es- 
finct ! 

What  the  last  dread  scene  of  that  life  was  mortal 
may  never  know.  Under  the  influence  of  what  dread- 
ful delusion  he  had  thus  destroyed  his  own  existence 
ftiay  not  be  known. 

It  was  only  certain  that  l;e  had  thrown  himself  with 
tull  force  against  the  rough  wall,  and  terminated  in  a 
Bioment  his  unhappy  Ufe. 

The  brave  woman  who,  by  averting  another  tra- 
gedy, had  caused  this,  wept  as  she  gazed  upon  the 
naungled  form,  while  at  the  same  time  she  returned 
thanks  tb/it  she  had  not  fallen  a  victim  to  the  mad- 
Ria,fi>  vrild  fancy. 


•  EPITAPHIANA. 

[Specially  contributed.] 
Scarron,  a  comic  poet  of  considerable  talent,  who 
Wlhiajhfe  suffered  from  a  complication  of  diseases,  wrote 
tns  own  epitaph,  which,  under  affected  levity,  strives  to 
joJiSgal  the  deepest  melancholy  : — 
Pity,  not  envy,  bs  the  lot 
Of  iiim  Kho  lietli  here  !   I  wot 
A  tiion«and  deaths  he  long  endnred, 
Uutil  by  Death  his  ills  were  cured. 
Stranger,  pass  cn,  and  make  no  riot, 
Tate  care,  he  slumbers  on  in  quiet, 
Nor  break  the;only  sleep  ('tis  true  !) 
Unhappy  Scarron  ever  knew. 

•^est  Grimstead  Churchyard,  Sussex  :— = 
Vast,  strong  was  I,  but  yet  did  die, 
And  in  my  giave  asleep  I  lie. 
My  grave  Is  stoned  round  about, 
Yet  I  hope  the  Lord  will  tad  me  out. 

^A^ir  Pliilip  Sydney  :— 

England  tatU  his  body,  for  she  it  fed  ; 
3fethcrland3  his  blood,  in  her  defence  shed 
The  heavens  hath  his  soul, 
The  ^rts  have  his  fame, 
Thts  Idler  his  grief. 
The  world  his^ood  name. 

iOiV  Comehus  Barker,  an  architect: — > 

Here  lies  one  whoso  deserved  fame 

Will  not  yet  fade  or  die  ; 
His  knowinp  head,  wlien  we  are  dead. 
Shall  live  in  memory. 

JDa  a  dyer: — 

Here  lies  a  man  who  dyed  of  wool  great  store ; 
One  day  he  died  himself,  and  dyed  uo  moi'e. 

AtiPiidgeford-on-the-Hill,  Notts: — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
John  Walker, 
'Ibe  oaly  son  of  Benjamin  and  Anna  Walker, 
Encineer  aud  Pallisade  Maier. 
Died  September  22nd,  1632, 
Aged  3t)  years. 
FareweU,  my  wife  and  father  dear ; 

My  glass  is  run — 
My  work  is  d<;nc — 

And  now  my  head  lies  quiet  here. 
That  many  an  engine  I've  sot  up. 

And  got  great  pi  aise  from  men — 
I  made  them  work  on  British  groond. 

And  on  the  roaring  seas. 
Jly  engine's  stopped— my  valves  are  bad, 

And  so  lies  lioep  within  ; 
Jfo  engineer  coi'.ld  there  be  found 

To  put  me  new  ones  in. 
3ut  Jesus  Christ  converted  me, 

And  took  rne  up  above  ; 
^  hope  once  more  to  meet  once  more. 
And  sing  redeeming  love. 

■  ^jyt^ph  on  a  hermit : — 

For  years  upon  a  moimtain's  brow 
A  hermit  lived,  the  Lord  knows  how ; 
Ji.  robe  of  sackcloth  he  did  bear, 
Aod  got  his  food,  the  Lord  knows  wiiere. 
Hardships  and  penance  were  his  lot ; 
He  often  pray'd,  the  Lord  knows  wiiat. 
At  len^rt;h  this  holy  man  did  die. 
He  left  this  world,  tlia  Lord  knows  why 
He's  biu-Jed  in  this  gloomy  den 
And  he  shall  rise,  the  Lord  knows  when. 

in  Stepney  churchyard; — 

Here  lies  Daniel  Saul, 
SpitAlfields  weaver—  and  that's  all. 

Epigrammatic  epitaph  on  a  dustman: — 
Beneath  yon  hu;nble  clod,  at  rest, 
Lie?  Andrew,  v  ho,  if  not  the  best, 

Vva.'^  not  the  very  worst  man ; 
A  little  rakish,  apt  to  roam. 
Bit  not  so  now— he's  quite  at  home, 
liirAn^^w  was  a  dustman^    •  -> 


A  WIFE'S  REVENGE. 

Gertrude  May  sat  before  the  mirror  in  her  pretty 
boudoir,  lifting  the  splendid  masses  of  her  liair  with  a 
soft,  caressing  touch,  placing  and  replacing  them  upon 
her  white  forehead  as  though  admiring  their  effect, 
and  surely  she  could  not  fail  to  know  that  she  was 
beautiful  with  those  brilliant  grey  eyes,  that  rippling 
ebon  hair,  tho3£  scarlet  lips,  and  the  rich  touch  of  co. 
lour  in  her  softly-rounded  cheek  ;  hut,  if  one  could 
Iiave  read  her  thoughts  he  would  have  found  that  they 
were  far  awny.  Her  eyes  were  on  the  mirror's  polished 
surface,  but  her  thoughts  were  of  Gabriel  Vandeleurj 
who  had  returned  from  his  tnavels,  handsomer  thau 
ever,  full  of  health  and  spirits,  with  a  newly-acquired 
elegance  of  manner,  and  all  the  charm  which  hangs 
about  a  tourist ;  a  man  to  be  sought  after  and  ad- 
mired in  any  society  ;  aud  the  girls  ofjthe  quiet  villag® 
were  aU  in  raptures  with  the  handsome  etrnnger  who 
had  come  to  visit  Mrs.  Howard. 

And  what  was  Gertrude  thinking  ?  Thinking  what 
a  glorious  lover  he  would  make.  A  week  before  they 
had  talked  of  his  coming — Mrs.  Howard  and  her  fair- 
haired  son,  and  this  girl  who  was  like  a  daughter  to 
Herbert  Howard's  mother,  and  dearer  than  a  sister  to 
himself.  But  a  week  before  Herbert  Howard  had  been 
no  proipise  bound  them  to  each  other.  Tlicir  childish 
all  in  all  to  May.  They  were  acknowledged  lovers,  though 
friendship  had  ripened  into  something  stronger,  and 
Herbert,  as  yet,  had  found  no  need  of  woi-ds  to  tell  his 
love.  In  all  the  village  merry-makings  his  place  wa.s 
by  her  side.  No  one  doubted  that  they  would  some 
day  join  their  fortunes,,  and  this  had  been  Gertrude's 
thought,  yet  now  sho  was  dazzled  by  a  haudsoTne 
face,  a  sirbtle  enchantment  of  manner.  She  had  been 
so  sure  of  Herbert's  heart  but  a  week  before,  now  she 
wondered  if  he  loved  her  so  very  much  after  all. 

"  He  is  very  good  and  ldnd,"shesaid  to  herself;  "but 
he  is  so  quiet  he  puzzles  me  ;  he  is  never  the  least  bit 
jealous,  lot  mo  do  what  I  will.  How  difl'erent  Gabriel 
would  be  !" 

And  the  two  were  very  opposite  in  many  things. 
Herbert,  tall  and  fair,  with  a  quiet  repose  of  manner 
and  a  calm,  earnest  face  ;  Gabriel,  dark,  impul.'?ive,  full 
of  graceful  life  and  motion,  an  amateur,  constant  to  no 
pursuit,  though  skilled  in  many.  Those  two  were 
seated  in  the  little  cottnge  parlour  with  Mrs.  Howard. 
When  Gertrude  entered  there  was  a  look  of  admiration 
on  every  face  in  the  little  group.  She  was  beautiful 
in  any  cress  ;  but  the  simple  white  robe  and  the  one 
crimson  rose  dropping  from  her  jetty  locks  set  off  her 
esquisite  beauty  to  perfection. 

"  We  are  waiting  for  a  song,"  said  Mrs.  Howard. 
"  Let  me.have  a  duet  if  you  are  iu  a  singing  mood,"  and 
Gertrude,  assenting,  glided  into  a  seat  by  Herbert's 
(  side.  Then  Gabriel  Vandeleur,  whose  fingers  had  been 
I  idiy  straying  upon  the  chords  of  his  guitar,  mingled 
'  his  voice  with  hers  in  exquisite  harmony.  One  song 
after  another  was  called  for,  till  Gertrude  grew  tired, 
and  vowed  she  would  sing  no  more. 

The  full-orbed  moon  had  risen,  and  her  beams  had 
st,olen  in,  lighting  the  darkness  here  and  there  with  a 
touch  of  colour  as  they  fell  upon  some  object  in  the 
apartment.  Their  faces  were  enveloped  in  the  shadows. 
Gabriel  alone  sat  in  the  brilliant  light,  and,  as  he  talked 
in  his  pleasant  way,  his  features  shone  with  a  wonder- 
ful be;iuty. 

Gertrude,  sitting  beside  her  lover,  remembered  al- 
most with  terror  the  thoughts  that  had  passed  through 
her  mind  that  day.    A  tender,  regretful  feeling  cam© 
across  her  changeful  mood,  and  gradually  she  drew 
Herbert  into  a  quiet  conversation,  whils  Gabrie)  was 
apparently  devoted  to  Mrs.  Howard.    But  this  did  not 
last    long,  for  lights    were    called  for,   that  Mrs. 
Howard  might  look  at  aome  sketches  that  Gertrude 
had  carelessly  mentioned.    Then' Gertrude  was  called 
upon  to  admire  some  of   Gabriel's  handiwork,  aud 
somehow,  Gertrude  scarcely  knew  how,  when  an  hour 
I  had  passed,  these  two  were  seated  apart  from  the 
j  others,    engrossed  in  each  other's  conversation,  still 
turning  over  the  great  portfolio,  filled  with  exquisite 
!  bits  of  Alpine  scenery.    She  glanced  around  to  find 
1  Herbert  deeply  immersed  in  some  favourite  volume, 
I  and    his   mother  sitting  with  half-closed  eyelids, 
■  wrapped  in  quiet  musing. 

I  "  Has  hcrbert  seen  these  beautiful  drawings  she 
I  asked,  and  Gabi-iel  assured  her  that  the  others  had 
)  been  entertained  with  them  before,  and  expressed  him- 
j  self  highly  gratified- with  her  praises,  th9iiigh  ba  jnade 


light  of  his  genius  in  a  careless  way  of  his  own.  Then 
the  sketches  were  laid  aside,  and  soon  they  parted  for 
the  night;  and  Gertrude  saw  in  Herbert's  face  no  sign 
that  the  evening  had  been  otherwise  than  pleasant  to 
him. 

Day  by  day  Gabriel  engaged  more  of  her  attention^ 
and  Herbert  seemed  drifting  farther  and  farther  away, 
and  with  the  duties  of  a  hostess  on  her  hands,  it  would 
hpve  been  difficult  to  prevent  this  if  she  had  wished. 
The  beauties  of  the  village  seemed  to  possess  few  at» 
tractions  for  Gabriel  Vandeleur. 

He  wa.s  always  by  Gertrude's  side,  and,  try  as  he\ 
might,  Herbeit  could  not  resume  his  old  place.  If  h« 
li.'id  reproached  her  l)y  word  or  look,  or  offered  .-inj 
chance  for  a  reconciliation,  she  might  have  met  him 
h.ilf  way;  but  the  quiet  look  of  sorrow  on  his  face  only 
roused  her  pride.  It  was  as  though  he  had  said  '•Choose 
between  us,  and  I  will  abide  by  the  choice." 

So  thing.-;  went  on  from  worae  to  worse,  and  a  vail  of 
estrangement  fell  between  these  two  who  had  once  been 
so  happy  in  each  other's  love. 

There  was  a  pleasant  excursion  from  the  village— 
an  affair  which  had  been  talked  of  weeks  before.  Her- 
bert  bad  expected  to  be  Gertrude's  companion  ;  but 
now  all  things  were  changed.  Gabriel  contrived  to 
keep  her  from  Herbert's  side. 

They  w;uidercd  away  into  the  woods,  they  two  alone, 
and  iu  a  quiet  spot  upon  a  hill-side  he  begged  that 
she  would  rest  with  liita  after  hours  of  wandering. 

On  the  gra9sy(slope  they  sat,  and  the  sweet,  delicious 
country  odours  filled  the  air.  Far  away  they  heard 
the  merry  voices  ;  near,  no  sounds  but  the  bud-songa 
and  the  cricket  chirpings. 

As  Gertrude  sank  upon  the  ground  her  eye,  roving 
over  the  blue  distance,  caught  sight  of  a  solitary  figure 
leaning  against  a  cedar  bole,  looking  down  into  tha 
waters  of  a  brook  that  danced  at  its  feet.  It  was  very 
distant,  this  solitary  figure  ;  but  Gertrude  knew  that 
it  was  Herbert  Howard,  apart  from  all  the  rest,  alone 
— unhappy,  Bhokncw ;  and  her  heart  .■?mote  her. 

Sho  had  broken  faith  with  him  for  this  stranger. 
Just  at  this  moment  Gabriel  spoke  her  name  in  alow, 
sweet  whisper,  and  sho  turned  to  be  caught  in  hia 
arms,  to  feel  his  ki3.=;e.5  on  her  brow  and  lips,  and  hear 
his  tender  words  that  sent  the  colour  rushing  to  her 
burning  cheek.  His  he.Tt  was  laid  at  her  feet ;  should 
she  accept  it.  Bvit  yesterday  it  had  seemed  a  possi- 
bility. He  was  all  a  maiden's  heart  could  wish.  She 
felt  the  sweet  enchantment  of  touch  and  look  as  she 
had  never  felt  them  before,  yet  all  in  a  moment  it 
seemed  as  though  the  mist  had  fallen  from  her  ey^, 
and  she  knew  that  Herbert  Howard  wasfthe  only  raao 
who  could  over  call  her  by  the  sweet  name  of  wife. 
Was  it  through  any  fault  of  hers  that  Gabriel  Vande- 
leur had  made  so  sure  of  her  consent  ?  She  dared  not 
answer  the  question  to  herself.  But  thou^  ha 
pleaded  for  her  love,  and  vowed  he  could  not  liva  with- 
out her,  she  knew  that  the  dream  was  over  and  could 
never  be  recalled. 

As  she  was  seeking  some  words  with  whith  to  an- 
swer him,  a  face  looked  down  upon  her  through  the 
scarlet-berried  bush — a  woman's  face  with  faultless 
features,  great  lustrous  eyes,  with  a  strange,  watchful 
expression  in  their  depths.  As  Gertrude  looked,  the 
face  was  suddenly  irradiated  with  a  smile  of  wondrous 
beauty.  Gertrude  would  have  risen,  but  a  glance  passed 
between  the  two.  They  were  unknown  to  each  other, 
yet  the  woman's  eyes  entreated  Gertrude  to  utt.er  no 
exclamaion,  and  Gertrude's  gave  assent.  Then  the 
woman  disappeared,  and  the  words  on  Gertrude's  lipa 
were  uttered. 

They  weut  homeward,  silentjamongthe  merry  talkers, 
and  Gabriel  was  seen  no  more  that  night. 

As  Gertrude  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  eglantine 
aud  honeysuckles,  thinking  of  all  that  had  passed,  Her- 
bert Howard  came  and  stood  beside  her. 

"^Gertrude,"  said  he,  '  I  am  going  away  to-morEDW." 

"  Going,  where  ?"  she  said,  and  Herbert  told  her  ha 
was  called  upon  to  take  a  sudden  journey  that  might 
keep  him  from  home  for  weeks,  and  that  he  wished  to 
say  good-bye  that  night. 

She  thought  he  would  have  added  sometender  word, 
but  this  was  all,  only  when  he  had  left  he  came  back 
onoe  more  and  took  her  unresisting  hand  in  his. 

"  Gertrude,"  he  said,  "  whatever  comes  to  pass  in 
the  future,  try  to  remember  that  I  would  rather  die 
than  cause  you  a  moment's  pain,  that  your  happiness 
is  my  dearest  wish." 

Then  he  went,  and  Gertrude  wished  that  she  coul(? 
have  called  him  back  once  more,  and  hid  her  face  is 
the  shadow  of  the  drooping  leaves  that  the  moonhgW 
might  not  look  upon  her  fast-falhng  tears. 

Next  morning  Gertrude  woke  in  a  very  unhappy 
frame  oi  mind,  and  formed  a  euddeq  resolution  to 
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ieave  the  houBe\?rather  than  to  meet  Grabriel  Vande- 
leur. 

There  was  onlyvsne  answer  she  could  give  him  if  he  ro- 
ne v/ed  Ms  suit. 

Once  away,  she  could  prolong  her  stay  on  some  pre- 
text. She  had  a  dear  old  aunt  living  in  the  city  near 
Oy — a  quiet  swtefeiismpered  Quaker  la  dy,  who  had 
ilways  a  welcojue  for-  Gertrude.  To  her  she  would  go 
md  confide  her  troubles,  and  she  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  starting  at  once. 

'  At  first  Mrs.  Howard,  greatly  surprised,  offered 
many  objections,  but  when  Gertrude  whispered  her 
moijves  to  her  adopted  mother,  she  gave  a  ready 
const-nt. 

GeKtrude  might  have  spaied  herself  the  trouble  of 
avoiding  Gabriel  A'andeleur,  for  he  had  left  them  in 
the  night,  as  they  afterward  discovereds,  leaving  an 
apologetic  note,  giving  some  vague  explanation  of  his 
dopai  ture,\  and  a  promise  to  renew  his  pleasant  visit 
Bhoitiy. 

Geilrudge'  spent  the  morning  in  shopping,  varying 
proceedings  by  lunching  at  a  quiet  restaurant,  and  it 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  she  neared  her  destina- 
tion. 

In  the  course  df  the  morning  she  passed  the  great 
Hotel  St.  Martin  ;  she  caught  sight  of  a  woman's  face 
at  an  upper  window..  The  face  was  colourless,  and  the 
forehead  knit  with  look  of  agony,  yet  Gertrude 
thought  of  the  lady  v/bo  had  looked  upon  her  through 
the  bushes  ye.sterday.  Once  again  it  flittei  by.  Yet 
't  proved,  or  so  Gertrude  beUeved,  but  a  passieg 
fancy. 

As  she  was  drawing  near  her  aunt's  house,  a  lady 
passed  her  rapidly,  a  lady  young  and  beautiful,  and 
richly  aressed.  But  as  Gertrude's  eye  rested  upon 
the  figure  it  turned  and  came  toward  her  with  out- 
stretched hands,  and  looked  into  her  fAce  with  those 
gi-eat  lustrous  eyes.  There  wa.?  no  mistake  this  time. 
It  was  the  snrne  sweet  countenance,  with  its  never-to- 
be-forgotten  smile. 

'•  Oh,  excuse  me  that  I  address  you,"  she  said,  and 
her  voice  was  silvery  soft,  and  the  slight  foreign 
accent  was  to  Gertrude's  ear  but  an  added  charm  ; 
"  but  I  am  very  faint  and  ill,  and  I  am  a  stranger  in 
this  city.  I  fear  thtit  I  shall  faint  in  the  street;  then 
what  will  beccius  of  me  .'" 

■■  My  aunt's  home  i-S  in  this  neighbourhood,"  said 
Gor'criide,  "'  and  she  will  bs  glad  to  render  you  aiiy  as- 
Bistance  in  her  power." 

"  You  are  very,  very  kind,  dear  lady,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  but  thi?  pain  in  my  heart  grows  more  in- 
tense, delay  might  be  da,ngerous.  It  is  but  a  little 
way  to  the  Hotel  St.  Martin." 

And  Gertrude  walked  beside  the  lady,  who  leaned 
upon  her  ailri.  as  though  all  strength  had  deserted 
her.  But  as  she  walked  she  spoke  of  her  dear  young 
"lusband. 

"Yott,  too,  have  a  lover,"  she  said,  "but  you 
jsnnot  guess  what  tlus  dear  one  is  to  me. 

Then  she  told  Gertrude  how  she  had  been  passing 
;hrough  the  quiet  country  place  but  yesterday  and 
'oeted  at  a  cottage  by  the  v.ayside. 

"  I  felt  that  we  should  meet  again,"  said  the  lady, 
'  when  I  saw  your  sweet  face.  Had  you  no  memory 
)f  me  ;" 

When  Gertrude  answered  that  she  should  hav 
cnown  her  anywhere,  the  lady  laughed,  but  same 
sudden  spasm  of  pain  contracted  her  features,  and, 
ior  a  moment,  she  clung  to  Gertrude  more  closely, 
ind  hid  her  face  upon  her  shouWer.  They  reached 
;'ne  hotel  at  length,  and  Gertrude  would  have  left  her 
iherK. 

'■  You  have  done  me  great  service,"  the  stranger 
lurned  to  say  ;  \\ill  you  grant  me  one  more  httlo 
favour  ?  My  own  maid  is  not  yet  arrived  ;  I  am 
alone.  Will  you  enter  with  me  until  I  can  procure 
assistance  ?    I  will  not  detain  you  long." 

Gertrude  hesitated,  wondering  why.  Surely  she 
could  not  distrust  the  innocent  young  creature  who 
looked  up  into  her  eyes  with  such  gratitude  amd 
faith. 

They  entered  by  a  side-door,  passing  thiough  a 
dark,  narrow  passage,  then  through  various  others, 
until  thfcy  reached  a  door  which  opened  into  a  large 
apartment. 

By  the  dim  light  which  stole  through  the  closed 
shutters  Gertrude  could  see  that  the  room  was  in  great 
confusion.  Heaped  upon  chairs  and  tables,  and  piled 
upon  the  carpet,  lay  heaps  of  costly  garments,  and 
splendid  jewellery  was  scattered  here'and  there. 

In  an  instant  the  lady  shook  olf  the  se?aiujg  faint- 
ness  and  turned  fiercely  on  Gertrude. 

'■■  Fool  J'_'  she  cried,  -'  you  are  in  my  snares  at  last.  I 
3id  not  think  that  I  could  have  be^iled  you  so  easily. 


You  11.1  .v,;n  lay  hu^.^,■.ul•!■^  !i,\c.  You  have  taken 
I  hhu  fi<;;.i  me  v.ith  that  htilj  i.i.;e  of  yours.  But  you 
!  shall  both  rue  the  day  when  you  deceived  me." 
'  As  she  spoke,  she  drew  a  handkcrfhipf  and  a  phial 
I  from  her  bosom.  Gertrude  rushed  to  the  door  ;  but 
I  before  she  could  cry  aloud  .she  felt  the  handkerchief 
i;ios:;ed  to  her  face,  and  knew  no  moie  for  hours. 

A\'hcn  she  c>ime  to  herself  it  was  durk,  and  she  sat 
in  a  great  arm-chair,  where  she  knew  not. 

A  sound  of  blov/8  upon  a  door  and  cries  for  admis- 
sion came  to  her,  and  in  a  moment  t!^e  door  crashed 
Open  and  light  flashed  upon  her  and  upon  an  awful 
scene. 

In  the  midst  of  the  room  lay  the  body  of  a  man  wel- 
tering in  his  blood,  and  blood  was  smeared  upon  hur 
own  dress  and  hands,  while  at  her  feet  lay  a  long,  flex- 
ible dagger. 

What  did  this  mean  ?    Waa  she  mad  or  dreaming  ? 

In  an  instant  the  truth  flashed  upon  her.  The  man 
who  lay  before  her  vras  Gabriel  Vandcleur;  the  woman 
who  had  enticed  her  into  that  room  had  murdered  him 
and  left  her  with  the  marks  of  the  sanguinary  deed 
upon  her  person. 

"  Seize  the  murderess  1"  cried  voices  at  the  door, 
and  rude  handt.  caught  her  wrists,  and  she  was  borne 
away  v.ith  the  crowd  hooting  and  howling  after  her. 

It  all  seemed  like  some  fearful  dream.  Gertrude  Ml 
into  a  strange,  trance-like  stupor.  Though  fhe  heard 
and  answered  questions,  outward  things  made  but 
faint  impressions  on  her  bewildered  senses. 

Stubborn  facts  stood  out  in  awful  array  to  point 
her  out  as  Gabriel  Vandeleur's  murderess.  There  were 
witnesses  to  prove  that  they  had  left  the  village  on  the 
same  day  ;  that  they  had  been  much  together  of  late, 
and  that  Gabriel  'Vandeleur  had  asked  her  guardian's 
consent  to  their  marriage.  The  name  of  Mrs.  Vande- 
leur  was  entered  on  the  hotel  books,  and  the  murdered 
man  was  not  known  to  have  had  a  wife.  He  had  been 
in  foreign  parts  for  years,  and  no  woman  accompanied 
him  from  Italy.  There  was  no  known  motive  for  the 
crime,  but  these  were  the  fa;;ts. 

She  knew,  though  she  could  not  realise,  her  fearful 
doom,  and  with  one  dull  thought  weighing  upon  her 
night  and  day,  the  slow  hours  crept  by,  but  deliverance 
came  at  last,  and  Herbert  Howard  had  been  her 
human  help  in  time  of  trouble.  It  was  only  v.'hen  she 
knew  that  she  was  saved  that  the  fountain  of  her 
tears  welled  foitli.  und  in  the  spot  wh;:re  tlie  dr&iry 
clay  had  pas,-'  ■  i  !  '  hc-r  ht.idon  Herbert  Howard's 
loving  breasi,  .'.ad  vyt  herself  into  life  and  feeling 
again. 

This  was  Herbert's  story:  Standing  by  the  brook- 
side  that  pleasant  summer  day,  a  lady  had  come 
to■.^•ard  him — an  'Itahan  woman — tall  and  dark,  with 
blazing  cheeks  and  eyes  on  fire  with  indignation. 

'■  Yonder  man  who  courts  your  sister,  if  she  be  your 
sister,  is  a  vile,  bad  man.  Bid  her  beware  of  him.  He 
was  married  in  Genoa  this  very  day  one  year  ago.  He 
thought  his  wife  would  fear  to  cross  the  water.  He 
little  knew  what  love  can  do.  He  shall  know  the  power 
of  hate.  Tell  her  from  me  that  she  is  safe  if  she  does 
not  cross  my  path.  Let  her  follow  him  and  she  is 
lost. ' 

So  wild  was  her  manner  that  she  might  have  been 
a  madwoman,  and  Herbert  had  little  faith  in  her 
story.  But  he  delivered  the  sealed  note  she  confided  to 
his  caie  for  Gabriel  Vaudeleur,  and  without  consulting 
any  one,  had  laid  his  plans  for  discovering  the  truth 
of  the  tale  on  which  he  beheved  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  Gertrude's  future  hfe  depended. 

He  could  not  whisper  to  her  this  slander  of  her 
lovei ;  he  could  not  iu.salt  his  mother's  friend,  who  but 
that  day  had  asked  hei  for  Gertrude's  hand  in  marriage, 
with  this  ^'ile  suspicion  which  might  have  no  founda- 
tion in  fact. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks'  time  he  had  discovered 
beyond  a  doubt  the  proofs  of  Gabriel  Vandeleur's  mar- 
riage. He  had  traced  the  ivoman  from  distant  Genoa 
to  the  hotel  in  which  this  fearful  murder  had  been  ■ 
committed.  There  the  clue  ended;  but  this  much 
learned,  the  liuks  in  the  chain  of  circumstances  were 
easily  supplied,  and  Gertrude  stood  acquitted. 

The  murderess  was  never  seen  alive,  but  a  woman's 
body,  disfigured  beyond  recognition,  floated  down  the 
river  one  stormy  night,  and  many  thought  that  this 
was  she,  for  she  wore  upon  her  slender  hand  a  ring 
with  an  Italian  motto,  and  the  name  of  Papita  Vau- 
deleur. 

It  was  long  ere  Gertrude  recovered  calm  and  quiet 
after  this  turbulent  tim-».  But  there  came  at  last  a 
time  when  she  stood  beside  Herbert  Howard  at  the 
altar,  and  vowed  to  be  his  loving  wife.  And  in  the 
shelter  of;his  love  she  rested,  and  her  heart  has  never 
swerved  from,  its  allegiance  for  one  Ijrief  momenU 


KEV/S  FliOM  THE  TRAH. 
The  Western  Morniny  New»'  Cape  Coast  Castle  cor.( 
respondent  has  fcsut  home  a  letter  by  the  Manitobaq 
troopship,  dated  January  10th.  The  bridge  across  tha 
Prah  having  been  finished  cn  the  5tb  of  January,  the 
Naval  Brigade,  with  detachments  of  the  Rifles  and  2nd 
■West  Indian  troops,  crossed  over  the  river  and  pro< 
ceeded  four  miles  north  of  it,  returning  to  their 
old  camp  at  nine.  The  general  body  of  the  army- 
moved  across  the  Pi-ah  on  the  7th  Jan.,  the  Rifl» . 
Brigade  and  42ud  Highlanders  following  up  tha 
troops  above  named.  The  health  of  the  Highlanders 
is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  other  regiments,  they 
having  suffered  from  erysipelas,  but  no  deaths  hav& 
been  rep^jited.  The  great  difificulty,  and  that  a 
very  serious  one,  aroie  out  of  tho  utter 
unreliableuess  of  the  Fantoe  earners.  As  soon  as  the 
Ahhantets  had  gone  over  tlie  Prah  and' the  Fantees 
were  not  afraid  uf  being  killed,  off  the  whole  body 
of  them  ran  into  the  bush,  and  their  re-cap- 
ture is  almost  hopeless.  The  chief  transjiort  work  hasf 
been  done  by  Kroomen  from  Sierra  Leone,  but,  al«- 
though  bounties  equal  to  a  small  fortune  to  such  menr 
v.  ere  offered,  the  .Idela  transport  which  had  been 
sent  to  Sien  a  Leone  to  fetch  more,  only  succeeded  in 
bringing  back  fifty.  Ttiis  transport  difficulty  very 
nearly  caused  serious  disasters  in  the  case  of  the  23rd 
Eoyal  Welsh  Fusihers,  the  left  wing  of  which  had 
disembarked  and  niarched  off  to  the  front,  followed  by 
earners,  some  bearing  their  arms,  baggage,  ammuni- 
tion, and  provisions.  V.'hen  they  had  got  a  little  way 
from  the  coast,  the  Fantees  threw  down  their  burdens 
on  the  ground,  and  bolted  into  the  bush.  Du-ectly  news 
of  this  reached  Brigadier-General  Sir  Archibald  Al- 
lison, he  stopped  the  landing  of  the  right  wing,  and 
despatched  a  native  messenger  to  recall  the  left  wing. 
This  messenger  appears  never  to  have  reached  hisdcs-- 
tination,  and  the  regiment  marchad  on  to  Accrafoo, 
the  second  naltiiig  place.  The  men,  however, 
had  found  out  .that  their  baggage  v/as  pot 
following  them,  and-  had  themselves  taken  it 
up  and  carried  it  on.  During  this  march  the  regi» 
uient  sustained  a  loss  which  was  greatly  lamented — 
the  no'ole  goat,  which  has  so  many  years  marched  afc 
the  head  of  the  rtgiment,  died  quite  suddenly  whea 
close  to  Accrafoo,  piobably  having  eaten  poisonous 
herbage.  For  want  of  transport  he  right  wing  of  tha 
23rd  were  still  reluctantly  remaining  on  boai-d  ship, 
and  also  the  iOO  marines  brought  by  the  Dromedary 
transport  ship.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  head  quarters 
were  at  Mansu,  and  thither,  just  before  the  crossing 
of  the  Prah  by  the  Naval  Brigade,  arrived  amhasadors 
from  King  Koffee,  having  been  sent  to  negotiate  peace. 
The  King  had  commissioned  them  to  say  tnat  he  was 
very  sorry  for  what  had  taken  place;  that  he  had  never 
meant  to  fight  the  white  man  ;  that  he  should  have 
sent  to  make  peaf  e  long  ago,  only  that  hi,s  general, 
who  had  been  in  chief  command  of  his  army,  had  senfe 
messenger  after  messenger  back  to  the  king  saying 
that  in  every  engagement  he  and  his  army  had  beaten 
the  Enghsh,  and  that  he  was  now  withdrawing  from 
the  coast  because  the  Enghsh  had  the  smallpox  among 
them  so  badly  that  he  v/as  afraid  his  army  would  take 
it.  General  Wolseley,  through  Colonel  Graves,  re-, 
plied  that  any  negotiations  with  the  King  must  be 
made  at  Coomassie,  or,  at  all  events,  with  the  king 
himself.  Before  sending  the  ambassadors  awayj 
they  were  shown  some  practice  with  the  Gat^ 
ling  gun.  The  storm  -of  fire  which  shot  from 
it  seemed  to  astonish  and  appal  them.  Dur* 
iug  the  night  the  camp  was  aroused  by  the  soimd 
of  a  shot,  and  it  was  found  that  the  chief  ambassador 
had  committed  suicide,  probably  thinking  that  he 
might  as  well  put  himself  ou&  of  exiotence  then  as  be 
killed  when  he  returned  to  the  King  with  the  bad 
news.  The  other  ambassadors  were  escorted  several 
miles  on  their  way  across  the  Prah  by  tha  Naval 
Brigade.  The  Prah  has  proved  a  difierent  sort  of  river 
from  what  it  had  been  deacribedby anticipation.  It  waa 
fully  sixty  yards  across,  and  the  pontoon  feS 
short,  but  the  blue  jackets  and  natives  extemporized  a 
bridge,  which  they  are  daily  engaged  in  strenglhoning 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  which  will  be  made  a  strong 
position  to  serve  as  a  plan  cf  operations  when  once  on 
the  quiet  side  of  the  Prah.  The  carriers  are  thus  kept 
in  good  order,  as  they  march  between  detachments  of 
soldiers,  and  dare  not  run  away  into  the  bush,  because 
it  is  the  enemy's  country.  There  was  some  smart 
skirmishing  on  the  north  of  the  Prah  soon  after  tha  - 
fii-st,  white  troops  crossed.  None  of  our  men  are  badly 
wounded.  One  Ashantee  was  found  dead,  and  two 
were  takes  Misopejrg.|_The  wounded  were  got  away. 


PENNY  DESPATCH. 


HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

CoMiiox  Paste  for  Family  Pxks. — Rub  hlh.  ofLut- 
ter  lightly  into  of  flour,  and  mis  it  to  a  smooth 
p:ist«  with  i  pint  of  water  ;  roll  it  out  two  or  three 
times,  and  it  wiil  be  ready  for  use.  This  paste  may  be 
converted  into  an  excellent  short  crust  for  sweet  tarts, 
by  adding  to  the  flour,  after  the  butter  is  rubbed  in, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  fine  sifted  sugar. 

Bachtlor's  Puddi;-."G. — Pare,  cure,  and  mince  some 
apples  finely,  sufficient  when  miuced  to  make  i  oz.  ; 
add  to  these  7  oz.  of  cui  rants,  4  oz.  of  grated  biead, 
end  2  oz.  of  sugar  ;  whisk  three  eggs,  beat  these  up 
with  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon  and  a  litte  grated 
nutmeg.  When  all  the  ingredients  aro  thoroughl5' 
mixed,  put  the  pudding  into  a  buttered  basin,  tie  it 
down  with  a  cloth,  and  boil  for  two  hours. 

Plttm  C.vke. — Put  lib.  o£  flour  into  a  basin  with 
■"lb.  of  sugar,  Jib.  of  currant?,  and  -oz.  of  candied  peel; 
beat  ^Ib.  of  butter  to  a  cream,  and  mix  all  these  in- 
gredients together  with  pint  of  milk.  Sth-  a  te<4- 
^poonful  of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda  into  two 
tablcspoonfuls  of  milk;  add  it  to  a  dough,  and  beat  the 
whole  weU,  until  everything  is  thoroughly  blRuded. 
Put  the  dough  into  a  buttered  tin,  and  bake  the  cake 
from  one  IJ-  to  2  hours. 

Vi-RMfCELLi  Soup.— Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
•vermicelli  in  tvvo  quaits  of  clear  stock  when  it  is 
boiling,  simmer  very  gently  for  a  quarter  cf  an  hour, 
and  serve.  The  stock  should  be  made  in  the  follow- 
ing manner — Cut  up  a  knuckle  of  veal,  any  poultry 
trimmings,  and  a  couple  of  slices  of  lean  ham  :  put 
thorn  into  a  stevv-pan  which  has  been  rubbed  v/ith 
butter,  moisten  with  half  a  pint  of  w<ater,  and  simmer 
till  the  gravy  begins  to  flov.-  ;  then  add  three  quarts 
of  water,  a  caiTOt,  two  onions,  a  head  of  celery,  twelve- 
white  peppercorns,  one  ounce  cf  salt,  ono  blad.^  cf 
miace,  and  an  ounce  of  butter  ;  simmer  for  five  hours, 
ekim  and  strain  it  through  a  hah-  sieve. 

B^KED  Custard  PuDDisa.— Put  li  pint  of  milk 
into  a  saucepan,  with  ^Ib.  of  moist  sugar  and  the  rind 
of  I  lemon,  and  let  this  infuf-e  for  about  half  an  hour, 
or  until  the  milk  is  well  flavoured  ;  whisk  4  eggs,  pour 
the  milk  to  them,  stirring  all  the  while  ;  then  have 
ready  a  pie  dish,  lined  at  the  edge  with  paste  ready 
baked  ;  strain  the  custard  into  the  dish,  grate  a  little 
nutmeg  over  the  top,  and  bake  in  a  very  slow  oven  for 
about  haK  an  hour,  or  rather  longer.  The  flavour  of 
this  pudding  may  be  varisd  by  substitutuig  bitter  al- 
monds for  the  lemon  rind  ;  and  it  may  be  enriched  by 
■using  half  cream  and  doubling  the  uur/iber  of  eggs. 

BaKxd  Mushrooms. — For  this  mode  of  cooking  the 
mushroom  flaps  are  better  than  the  buttons,  and 
should  not  be  too  large.  Cut  off  a  portion  of  the  .stalk, 
peel  the  top,  and  wipe  the  mushrooms  carefully  with  a 
piece  of  flannel  and  a  little  bit  of  .salt.  Put  them  on 
a  tin  baking  dish,  with  a  very  small  piece  of  buttei- 
placed  on  each  mushroom;  sprinkle  over  a  little  pepper, 
and  kt  them  bake  for  about  twenty  minutes,  or  longer 
should  the  mushrooms  be  very  large.  Have  read  v  a 
very  hoi  dish;  |:ile  the  mushrooms  high  in  the  centre, 
pour  the  gravy  round,  and  send  them" to  table  quickly 
with  very  hot  plates. 

Sponge  Cakk. — Put  eight  eggs  into  one  side  of  the 
scale,  and  take  the  weight  of  them  in  pounded  loaf 
sugar,  and  the  weight  of  five  in  good  dry  flour. 
Separate  the  yolks  from  the  whites  of  the  egsrs,  beat 
the  former,  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  the  sugar, 
and  lei  them  rem;iin  over  the  fire  till  ■milk-warm, 
keeping  them  well  ttiired.  Then  put  them  into  a 
bi-m,  add  the  rind  cf  a  lemon  gi-ated,  and  one  table- 
Bpo  .nful  of  brandy,  and  stir  these  well  together, 
dredging  in  the  flour  very  graduallr.  Whisk  the 
whites  to  a  very  stiff  froth,  etir  them  to  the  flour,  &c., 
!.nd  beat  the  cake  well  for  a  qurater  of  on  Lour.  '  Put 
intu  a  tu:tered  mould,  strewn  with  fine  sifted  su^ar 
and  bake  one  hour  ani  a-half.  It  should  be  put  into 
tr.e  oven  immsdiately  or  it  will  not  be  light. 

PoTTi  p  BtEP. — Procure  a  nice  pieca  of  lean  beef. 
•  weight,  as  free  as  possible  from  grisle,  skin, 
r.na  put  It  into  a  jar  with  a  tablespoonful  of  water. 
Cover  IX.  closely,  and  put  the  jar  into  a  sauceoan  of 
boiHug  water,  letting  tho  water  come  within  two 
inches  of  the  top  of  the  jar.  Boil  gently  for  three 
hour;;  ond  a  half  ;  then  take  the  beef,  chop  it  very 
small,  ar.d  pound  it  thoroughly  in  a  mortar.  Mix  with 
It.  by  degrees,  all  or  a  portion  of  the  gravy  that  will 
Invo  run  from  it,  aad  a  little  clarified  butter  ;  add  a 

■  laoiiiug  of  pounded  mace,  cayenne,  salt,  and  black 

per.    Put  It  in  small  pots  for  use,  and  cover  with 
1  ittl/!  butter  just  warmed  and  poured  over.    If  much 

■  vy  is  added  to  it,  it  will  keep  but  a  short  time  ;  on 
>    .;oiitrary,  if  a  large. proportion  of  butter  is  used,  it 

il  kcci)  for  some  timi^ 


GAKDEK  MEM: 


HARDY  FEUIT  GARBEN. 

As  a  rule,  aged  standard  apple  and  pear  trees, 
damson  and  other  plums,  cherries,  &c.,  in  orchards 
and  fruit  gardens,  succeed  best  when  not  subjected  to 
any  formal  system  of  pruning,  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
necessary  to  examine  them  annually,  and  to  thin  out 
or  remove  any  superfluous  spurs,  boughs,  or  dead 
wood,  &c.  Should  the  stems  and  large  branches  be 
clothed  or  infested  by  moss  or  lichen,  this  should  be 
carefully  scraped  oif,  and  the  stems  and  branches 
painted  with  lime  and  water  of  the  consistence  of 
ordinary  paint,  and  should  the  glare  of  the  lime-wash 
be  considered  objectionable,  this  can  easily  be  toned 
down  by  an  admixture  of  soot.  The  weather  during 
the  present  and  preceding  month  has  been  so  mild 
that  the  blossom-buds  ox  apricot  trees,  &c.,  upon 
v.-alls  seem  ready  to  er;pand  ;  but  it  wiil  nevertheless 
be  aJvi^aljle  to  defer  the  pruning  and  nailing  of  them 
until  the  latter  half  of  ne.\t  month.  Goo-seberry  and 
curiunt  trees  may,  however,  be  pitmed  now,  and  as 
soGu  us  this  is  done  the  surface  of  the  soil  surrounding 
the  stems,  and  under  the  boughs,  to  the  depth  of 
some  two  or  more  inches,  should  be  drawn  off  and 
removed  altogether,  or  in  some  way  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  fire,  with  a  view  to  the  destruction  of 
the  lai  vx  of  the  gooseberry  caterpillar  ;  cv  failing  this 
it  shi.mid  be  drawn  into  the  centre  cf  the  space 
between  the  rows  of  trees,  and  dug  in  as  deeply  as 
possible,  while  a  few  haudfuls  of  gas  or  quick  lime 
should  be  spread  under  the  boughs  and  around  the 
items  of  the  tree/f.  Ka.spberries  may  also  be  pruned, 
thinning  cut  the  canes  to  from  four  or  six  cf  the 
strongest  and  best  placed,  which  should  be  securedly 
tied  to  strong  stakes  some  4J-  or  0  feet  ijii  in  height, 
putting  back  or  shortening  tho  selected  taues  to  that 
height.  When  treated  in  this  manner  they  are  gene- 
rally planted  in  lines,  about  6J  to  6  feet  from  each 
other,  and  about  4  fett  from  plant  to  plant.  To  save 
stakes  they  are  sometimes  grovvn  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  arches,  by  tying  tho  extreme  ends  of  the  cants 
of  one  stool  to  those  of  the  next  in  the  rov.-,  snd  eo  on  ; 
while  some  prefer  to  plant  the  canes  in  tbe  first  in- 
stance thicker  than  ha.s  been  stated,  aacLtdJow  them 
to  remain  altogether  untied.  In  sheltered  situations 
this  latter  method  succeeds  very  well  ;  but  whenever 
stakes  can  be  readily  obtained,  the  first  described  me- 
thod is,  no  doubt,  the  best.  But  in  all  cases,  whichever 
system  m;-!y  be  followed,  the  old  canes  which  bore  the 
fruit  of  the  former  .reason  should  be  entirely  removed, 
cutting  thorn  off  as  closely  as  pos^iiblo  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil. 

KITCHru  OABDEN. 

When  advantigo  lias  been  taken  in  favourable 
weather  to  prepare  ivll  vacant  ground  in  readiness  for 
the  planting  of  spring  crops,  a  little  leisure  time  may 
now  be  found  to  clear  all  refuse  prunings  or  other 
matter  which  will  not  readily  decompose,  to  prepare 
tallies,  stakes,  stick:.',  and  other  g.irden  requisites  in 
readiness  for  a  more  busy  time,  aud  on  v/et.'days  to 
look  over  and,  if  nsce'i^ar-y,  re-arrange  all  root  stores. 
Potatoes,  where  pitted  or  placed  in  quantity  together, 
will  require  opening  and  spreading  as  thinly  as  room 
will;permit.  This  applies  especially  to  all  early  kinds, 
whicu,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  season,  are  grow- 
ing fa't,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  become  matted  to- 
gether, must  Bulfer  the  destruction  of  the  first  germs. 
This  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided  with  all  intended 
for  planting,  but  more  especially  with  the  early  kidney 
varieties,  for  these,  if  once  disbudded,  seldom  germ 
again  so  freely  as  at  fii-st,  and  in  many  instances  be- 
come blind,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  crop. 
Onions  in  reeves,  if  commencing  to  grow,  from  being 
in  a  close  room  or  cellar,  may  be  taken  out  and  hung 
in  an  open  airy  shed.  It  is  usual  to  place  a  quantity  in 
a  covered  passage  open  to  the  noith,  and  find  them 
keep  sound  and  in  good  condition  into  June  ;  no 
moderate  amount  of  frost  seems  to  be  in  ;uiious.  In 
sorting  over,  any  small  bulbs  beginning  to  grow 
should  at  once  be  planted  out  a  few  inches  apart ; 
these  furnish  a  useful  ear'y  supply  for  soups,  &c. 

BREAKF-4ST.—KrPS'S  Cocoa. —URATEFULAXDCOMFORtl>-r, 

— "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  ot  the  natural  laws  whicii 
govern  the  operatioDs  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  tho  fine  properticsjof  wcli-selccted 
cocoa,  Mr. .  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  ivith  a 
dclic.-itely  fiavourcrl  bevoage  which  ir,ay3:ivc  usniai.y  iicavv 
doctors'  biDs."— O'l'ii  SerHci  GazM.'.  Afado  siinplv  with 
BoiliDg  Vv'ateror  Milk.  Each  packet  is  labelled— "  Jj*jip* 
ElTS  A?JD  Co.,  Homccppathic  Chcrcists.  J.ondoii  103.3 

MAiNUFACrUKE  OF  COCO.V,   CACAOTNE  ANr>  CliOCrif.lTi:.— 

"  We  -ftill  liow  give  an  account  of  tl>e  process  aaajwed  by 
Messrs.  .Tames  Kpps  and  Co.,  mauufactiu  ers  cf  diccetic  .-uti- 
clcs,  .at  their  works  in  the  Kuston-roacL  Londan.  "—See  Ai  ticJe 
ia  CasseU'$  Bouselwld  Gvide 


FACETLE. 

"  Why  do  you  use  paint  ?"  aked  a  violiui»t  of  his 
daughter.  "  For  the  same  reason  that  you  use  rosin, 
papa."  "  How's  that  ?"  "  Why,  to  help  me  to  draw 
my  beau  !" 

Why  do  women  talk  less  in  February  than  in  any 
other  month  2  Because  it  is  the  shortest  month  in 
the  year. 

Two  horns  will  last  an  ox  a  lifetim.e,  but  many  a 
man  wants  that  number  evei-y  morning  before  break- 
fast. 

Speaking  of  becoming  attire,  what  thing  is  most 
hkely  to  become  a  woman  ?  Why,  a  httle  girl,  oi 
course.  , 

There  is  a  sly  fellow  up  town  who  has  laughed  in  his 
sleeve  so  much  that  it  has  become  threadbare. 

People  who  live  for  something  usually  find  that  there 
!  is  something  to  live  for. 

Why  may  two  persons  v;ho  have  settled  a  disputclf 
said  to  be  half-witted  ?  Because  they  have  an  under- 
standing between  them. 

_  ^Miyls  a  very  angry  man  like  the  clock  at  fifty- 
nine  minutes  past  twelve  ?  Because  he  is  ready  to 
strike  one. 

Why  is  the  treadmill  like  a  true  convert  ?  Because 
its  turning  is  the  result  of  conviction. 

^■v"hy  is  an  egg  like  a  young  horse  ?  Because  it  i« 
not  useable  till  broken. 

"Why  are  thoughtless  ladies  the  very  opposit  ;■  <>t 
their  mirrors  ?  BscSuse  the  one  speak  without  rcflj^t- 
ing,  the  others  reflect  without  speaking. 

Why  is  Yv'estminster  Abbey  like  a  fendai-l^  Because 
it  contains  the  ashes  of  the  gi-eat  (grate). 

ViThen  does  a  man  contrive  to  move  in  a  vEry  small 
space  '!    When  he  eomes  downstairs  in  his  sUt;i;ers. 

Why  is  a  gipsy's  tent  like   a  beacon  on  the  coast ' 
Because  it  is  a  light- house. 
,    _  Why  may  not  the  proprietor  of  a  forest  fell  his  owi- 
timber  ?    Because  no  one  is  allowed  to  cut  wheu  it 
is  his  own  deal. 

Why  should  you  suppose  the  elephant  in  the  mena- 
gerie always  has  some  luggage  1  Because  he  carries 
his  trunk  with  him. 

Why  is  an  adjective  like  a  drunken  man  ?  Bscausi 
t  can't  stand  alone. 

Why  are  bankrupts  more  to  be  pitied  than  idiots  ? 
Because  bankrupts  are  broken  whUe  idiots  are  only 
cracked. 

If  a  tough  beefsteak  could  speak,  what  English  poet 
would  it  name  f    Chaucer  (chaw,  sir). 

Why  is  a  tooth  extracted  like  a  fact  forgotten  i 
Because  it  is  cut  of  th»  hesd. 

VVhy  is  a  good  anecdote  hke  a  public  bell  ?  Because 
it  is  often  told  (toiled). 

Why  are  the  fixed  stars  like  wicked  old  people  ? 
Becau.'^e  they  scintillate  (sin  till  late). 

Why  is  your  eye  like  a  schoolmaster  using  cc  rpor.'d 
punishment  ?    Because  it  has  a  pupil  under  the  h\i\\. 

When  is  a  window  hke  a  star  ?  When  it  is  a  ?t;v- 
Hght. 

Why  should  you  suppose  the  wheel  of  fortun; 
belongs  to  an  omnibus  Because  it  is  constaKtly 
taking  up  and  putting  down  people. 

V\'hy  is  a  man  not  prepared  to  pay  his  acceptanco 
when  due  like  a  pigeon  without  food  .-  Because  I  f. 
has  not  provided  for  his  bill. 

Why  is  my  place  of  business  like  a  baker's  over;  / 
Because  I  make  my  bread  tliere. 

Why  should  turtles  be  moie  pitied  thfiii  M;y  ccher 
animal  ?    Beciiuse  their  s  is  a  hard  Oasc. 

Why  are  coopers  like  musical  compc^^ers  '! .  Becai-;> 
they  make  use  of  staves.  "  ' 

Why  should  a  speculator  use  a  high  ati.l'enei' for  lii.s 
cravat  ?    Because  he  would  be  sure  of  a  rise  in  h.?  " 
stock. 

An  old  lady  who  has  had  extensive  experfence  ,v  a 
boarding-house  keeper,  defines  a  genius  a.*  "<v  mjui  r.  i  /i 
knows  more'n  he  can  find  out,  spills  vittlcs  ou  1.; 
clothes,  and  doesn't  pay  his  board  reguli'iiy." 

"I  wish  you  would  pay  a  little  attentioi  t'.  •ivh-it  ; 
am  saying,  sir,"  roared  a  hot-tempered  lawyer'  i-.i  h' 
inattentive  vv-itness.  "  "Well,  I  am  paying  ivs  iittio  st-i  > 
can,"  was  the  soothing  reply.  , 

A  scientist,  after  much  investigation  of  the  sabio';!, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  re-isou  why  woiii.j'i 
are  so  fond  of  ribbons  is  because  the  first  woir.r.a  v.-,  y 
made  of  a  rib-bone. 

Young  lady — to  a  beau  of  whose  company 
ting  tired — "  I  hope  you're  not   ncrvuu.s,  be-e..,, 
clock  has  a  queer  eifett  on  people.    Ail  ijiy  ;.v:it  : 
acquaintances  start  when  it  strike-  ten,  .■^r^d  iir.  j-. 
going  to  strike;  so  if  you're  nervous,   perli,''.ps  yjv.' i 
better  go  before  it  begins,''    He  weni 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days 
afterthey  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
number,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  il 
Jiny,  remuneration  tbey  espect  for  their  contribu« 
tions  ;  attentiofi  to  this  is  particularly  requested, 

l^ejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con. 
tributors  should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  we  take  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  found  unsuitable. 


Solicitor. — You  would  need  much  improvement  be 
fore  you  would  be  fitted  for  the  duties  of  a  solicitor. 
The  apprenticeship  lasts  five  years,  and  the  expenses 
are  several  hundred  pounds.  We  would  advise  you 
to  stay  at  your  business. 

A.^'XIotrs.— The  doctors  in  this  case  are  quite  right. 
The  lumps  in  your  neck  will  disappear  as  you  grow 
strong  and  healthy.    Writing  good. 

Little  Dorrit.— Go  to  a  bookseller's  shop,  ask  for  all 
the  books  you  want,  aid  he  will  be  most  happy  to 
advise  you  as  to  the  best  works  on  the  subjects  you 
^  name.    Horse-shoe  magnets  are  sold  in  outfittmg 
establishments  generally.  i 

ftovER.— '■'  The  American  Consul,  D'Olier-street,  Dub- 
lin," will  reach. 

H.— Towards  the  close  of  1870  the  entire  strength  of 
the  Indian  railway  service  amounted  to  69,233  per- 
sons, or  about  15  per  mile,  of  whom  3,865  were  Eu- 
ropeans to  1,707  East  Indians,  the  remainder  being 
natives.  They  were  distributed  among  477  stations, 
m  proportions  varying  from  10  persons  per  mile  on 
the  Madr;>,s  Railway  to  18  per  mile  on  the  Great  In- 
dian Peninsula.  Of  the  European  servants  48  died 
to  11  Eaiit  Indians  ;  426  Em-opeans.  and  183  East 
Indiana  left  the  service,  and  317  Europeans  and  62 
East  Indians  v/ere  dismissed.  A  new  railway,  of  a 
narrCiw  gauge,  less  than  that  generally  so  called,  is  in 
course  of  construction  between  Mooltan  and  Kootree> 
a  length  of  500  miles., 

A:Sirtou3  Inquirer.— We  cannot  advise  in  family 
Jquabblea,  If  your  friend  has  been  wronged,  let  her 
say  nothing  a,id  haxe  peace. 

A  JtJVENiLK  Irishman.— Try  Loudon,  Every  man 
who  can  do  anything  worth  notice  ,or  money  will 
find  a  field  for  his  talents  in  London, 

liADT  Perriam.— A  lady  need  not  dancfe  when  she  is 
asked,  but  when  she  declines  the  same  gentleman 
four  times  it  appears  unkind.  If  a  lady  meet  two 
gentlemen  and  salute  one  of  them  they  both  raise 
their  hats.  When  a  gentleman  meets  a  lady  he  is 
bound  to  take  off  his  hat.  You  do  not  enclose  any' 
writing. 

i.  P,  A. — Your  writing  would  not  euit  an  office* 
Flannel  shirts  ought  to  be  worn  by  all  persons  in  a 
climate  like  ours, 

Ediio.nd  Stakden.— Apply  at  the  depot,  Phcenk  Park, 
if  you  live  in  Dublin,  and  at  the  local  police  bar- 
racks  if  you  live  in  the  country.  If  your  character 
IS  good  and  you  are  healthy,  can  read  and  write,  and 
twe  the  required  height,  they  will  be  glad  to  get  you. 
A  heart-beat  is  not  necessarily  dangerous.  Love 
affairs  are  best  transacted  by  those  engaged  in  them. 
We  think  the  lady  ought  to  give  you  her  picture  in* 
asmuch  as  she  has  accepted  yourat  But  aoEQie  yoilng 
ladies  are  very  cautious. 

fasLiCA.— i?ro  remove  gr'ease  spots  from  papef:— Gfently 
warm  the  spots,  and  then  press  them,  with  blottingi 
paper,  so  as  to  absorb  the  grease.  Have  ready  some 
essential  oil  of  turpentine  heated  to  boiling  point? 
and  with  a  soft  clean  brush  apply  it  to  the  Bpotff  On 
both  sides  of  the  papen   Repeat  tJuftj5roce%  ;.Aa4( 


finally  dip  a  brush  in  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and 
pass  it  over  the  stain,  when  all  will  be  removed.' 
Burke's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  may  suit  you.  The 
author  of  "  Guy  Livingstone"  is  Major  Whyte  Mel- 
ville. The  trees  in  Sackville-street  will  be 
Platani  Occidentales.  Zelica  also  writes  as  follows  : 
—Would  you  kindly  tell  me  if  the  contents  of  the 
"casket"  referred  to  in  the  enclosed  *'slip"  v.'ore  ever 
di.^covored,  and,  if  so,  what  were  they  ?  Can  one 
correspond  help  ?] 
Card.—"  All  rights  reserved"  means  that  all  the  rights 
conferred  by  the  copyright — sale,''reprinting,  reissue, 
&c. — are  held  by  the  owner  of  the  story.  King''* 
evil  is  ordinary  scrofula,  which  is  curable  in  a 
great  measui-e.  Describe  the  varnish  you  want  to  a 
painter. 

["  Prince  Arthur  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
— Twenty  yeans  ago,  upon  the  1st  of  May, 
1851,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  in  Hyde-park,  the  late  Ai'thur 
Duke  of  Wellington  presented  to  his  little  godsoni 
Prince  Arthur,  then  only  twelve  mouths  old,  a  small 
sealed  casket,  with  instructions  that  the  birthday 
gift  should  not  be  opened  till  the  Prince  attained 
his  majority.  The  1st  of  May,  1S71,  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, when  the  casket  should  be  opened.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  learn  its  contents." 

Bessie.— Girls  of  fifteen  wear  their  hair  much  less  dis- 
jilayed  than  their  elders  ;  but  hair  is  worn  now-a. 
days  in  all  sorts  of  fashions.  If  your  hair  won't  stay 
in  ringlets,  don't  try  to  make  it.  Writing,  pretty 
good. 

Marcella. — Let  no  one  persuade  you  to  take  a  glass 
of  vinegar  every  day.  Yofi  will  seriously  injure 
your  health.  A  red  nose  proceeds  from  a  variety  o^ 
causes,  and  at  your  age — 17 — you  may  hope  it  wil^ 
decline  in  colour  as  you  get  stronger  and  older. 

O.  R. — To  get  rid  of  the  smell  of  oil  paint  plunge  a 
handful  of  hay  into  a  pailful  of  water,  and  let  it 
stand  in  the  room  newly  painted. 

A.  F. — To  take  impressions  from  coins,  melt  a  little 
isinglass  glue  with  brandj',  and  pour  it  thinly  over 
the  medal,  &c.,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  surface  ;  let 
it  remain  on  for  a  day  or  two,  till  it  has  thoroughly 
dried  and  hardened,  aud  then  take  it  off,  when  it 
will  be  fine,  clear,  aud  hard  as  a  piece  of  Muscovy 
glass;  and  will  have  a  very  elegant  impression  of 
the  coin.  It  will  also  resist  the  efleots  of  damp  air) 
which  occasions  all  other  kinds  of  glue  to  soften 
and  bend  if  not  prepared  in  this  way. 

Snails. — Snails  are  particularly  fond  of  bran  ;  if  a 
little  is  spread  on  the  ground,  and  covered  over  with 
cabbage-leaves  or  tiles,  they  will  congregate  under 
them  ill  great  numbers,  and  by  examining  them 
every  mormng  and  destroying. them  their  numbers 
Sfvill  be"  materially  decreased. 

,0.  R.  A. — Slugs  are  very  voracious,  and  their  ravages 
often  do  considerable  damage,  .not  only  to  the 
kitchen-garden,  but  to  the  flower-beds  also.  If,  now 
and  then,  a  few  slices  of  turnip  be  put  about  tbe 
be  ds,  on  a  eummer  or  autumnal  evening,  the  slugs 
will  congregate  thereon,  and  may  be  destroyed. 

M.B. — Put  a  piece  of  camphor  in  a  linen  bag,  or  some 
aromatic  herbs^  in  the  drawerg,  among  linen  or 
woollen  clothes,  and  neither  moth  nor  worm  will 
come  near  them, 
jj,,  R, — ibr  *n  "Offensive  breath,  alnlbst  the  only  *ub. 
Stance  that  should  be  admitted  at  the  toUette  is  the 
concentrated  solution  of  Chloride  of  eoda.  From 
ilx  to  tea  drops  in  a  wine  glass  of  pwe  spring  water, 
inay  he  takea  immediately  after  th.O!  ^iperations 
!t>f  the  morning  are  completed^  la  eome  cases  the 
odour  arising  from  carious  teetlj  is  -combined  with 
^Ihat  oi  the  stomach.  If  the  mouth  be  well  rinsed 
-  ;^inthA'tea8j;^cA£^  ol.ihe  chlt^e  in 


a  tumbler  of  water,  the  bad  odour  of  the  teeth  will 
beVemoved. 

Miles.— The  army  in  India  stood  at  190,662  (ofBcers 
and  men)  during  1869-70,  and  cost,  in  India  and 
England,  a  net  sum  of  £15,247,000.  The  Euro* 
pean  is  to  the  native  force  in  the  proportion  of  rather 
more  than  one-half.  For  the  performance  of  police 
duties  and  frontier  service  tlii*  military  force  is  sup« 
plemented  by  a  force  of  native  police,  amounting  to 
about  167,000  men,  who  are  officered  mainly  by 
Europeans. 

F.  J. — Gun  cotton  is  prepared  by  dipping  clean  cottoa 
in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  If  it  be" 
then  abundantly  washe_d  with  water  until  every  trace 
of  acid  is  removed,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  spori- 
taueous  explo.sion.  The  explosive  power  of  gTin> 
cotton,  if  confined,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  gUD< 
powder.  If  ignited  loose,  however,  the  explosive 
effect  is  trifling.  Yet  a  few  pounds  enclosed  in  a 
wooden  box  will  be  sufficient  to  destroy  a  heavy 
gate,  or  the  door  of  a  fortress.  Gun  cotton  i.s  largelt 
used,  dit;8olved  in  ether,  to  make  collodion,  em'  . 
ployed  in  photography;  also  for  mining  purposes. 

Libra. — From  statistics  it  would  appear  that  litera. 
ture  and  science  ai-e  reviving  in  Italy.  The  total 
number  of  public  libraries  in  1870  was  28^^hicb 
were  resorted  to  by  723,359  readers  in  the  year, 
Najiles  has  five  public  libraries,  and  had  192,992 
readers  ;  Turin  one  public  library,  with  115,000  l*ea<  . 
ders  ;  Florence,  with  three  libi'aries,  had  92,000  rea- 
ders. The  library  most  frequented,  in  proportion 
to  th^  population,  wa.-;  that  of  Catania,  the  readerf  . 

■'  ulimljering  18,641,  Only  nine  of  these  Kbrarie! 
were  open  in  the  evening,  and  the  number  of  visitj 
v.-as  104,000,  Works  on  general  literature  and  phil- 
ology were  in  mo.=t  request ;  those  on  jurisprudence 
and  legislation  stood  second,  and  physical  science 
third  on  the  li.st.  The  total  of  works  added  to  thosa 
libraries  during  the  ySar  was  11,797. 

DE3M0R0. — "The  Secretary,  Bank  of  Ireland,"  will 
reach,  and  he  will  teU  you  all  you  want  to  know. 

In  HOC  SiGSO  ViscES. — You  do  not  say  what  ails 
you  ;  and  if  you  did  we  should  not  be  able  to  cure 
you,  seeing  that  eminent  phj'sicians  have  failed.  Wa 
do  not  believe  in  patent  medicines  or  quack 
doctors. 

S.  S.  Z.— See  answer  to  "Desmoro."  We  do  not 
know  that  persons  named  Reid  have  any  motto. 
Your  writing  is  clear  and  regular, 
A  Noble  Pole.— If  you  pass  the  examination,  con<' 
cerning  whiclT  the  secretary  of  the  G.  P.  0.  will  giv« 
every  information,  you  will  get  an  appointment  in 
your  turn.  The  wages  vary  from  10s.  to  35s.  per 
week.  The  examination  is  not  at  all  diffictiit, 
A  Studious  Lad. — Your  letter  would  be  better  wera 
it  brief.  To  read  shorthand  is  the  difficulty  of  a'll 
beginners,  and  the  difficulty  is  only  to  be  overcoma 
by  practice.  The  vowels  are  not  used.  Your 
Writing  and  diction  are  not  bad,  but  your  spelling 
is  defective. 

Nix. — Charles  the  Tenth  cf  France,  abdicated 
August  2nd,  1830,  and  died  in  Switzerland,  in 
1636.   He  resided  for  a  short  period  in  England. 

Declined  with  Thanks. — "  The  Choice ;  or  Force 
versus  Agitation;"  "  A  Tale  for  St.  Valentine's  Day  ;" 
"Orange  Blossoms  and  Night  Shade;'  "A  Dove 
amid  Vultures  ;"  "  A  Request ;"'  "  Petition  of  the 
Sleepless  to  Sleep  ;"  "  The  Drimkard's  Parody." 
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"TAKEN  AT  THE  FLOOD." 

AN"  origi^-al  xovel, 
Specially  Wricteti  by 
.11,^  83     BR  ADDON, 
Autlwr  if  "t,#dy  AudUfs  Secret,"  "  Stramgtu  and 

I  I  Pilgrims,"  &c. 

[all  rights  resirved.] 
CHAPTER  LIII. 

SECRET  AS  THE  GRAVE. 

"We  are  agreed  as  to  terms;  then  ?"  said  Lady 
Perriam. 

Perfectly,  my  dear  madam,"  replied  Mr.  Ledlamb. 
'Nothing  could  be  more  liberal  than  your  proposal." 

"  Then,  iwe  have  only  to  arrange  matters  of  detail- 
Suppose  that  I  decide  upon  confiding  my  brother-in- 
law  to  your  care,  there  would  be  some  legal  formula 
CO  be  gone  through,  I  believe  f ' 

"Undoubtedly.  The  patient  must  b&  seen  by  two 
medical  men,  and  d\ily  certified  as  a  lunatic." 

"  So  I  uuder.itood.  Now  I  do  not  care  about  bring- 
ing a  second  doctor  to  this  house.  If  you  decide  tliat 
poor  Mr.  Peri'iam  is  insane,  you  could  take  him  \ip  to 
London,  in  the  charge  of  his  nur.5e,  and  the  second 
ioctor  could  see  him  at  the  hotel  where  yew  put  uj) 
311  your  arrival." 

"  L^nquestionably,  Lady  Perriam,  that  can  be  done.'' 

What  c^ould  not  be  done  for  a  patrones.s  who  was 
about  to  throw  three  hundred  a  year  into  Joseph  Led- 
lamb's  la*  <  ~  He  had  been  wearing  out  body  and  brain 
for  twenty  years  of  mortal  strife  with  debt  and  diffi- 
culty, arid  had  never  yet  compassed  so  large  an  income. 
■  "  Let  it  be  so,  then.  If  you  can  conscientiously  pro- 
lounce  that  Mr.  Pemam  is  a  lunatic,  you  will  take  him 

London  with  you  by  to-nighfs  mail,  which  leaves 
*Iunkhanipton  at  h^lf-'past  eight.  It  will  be  dusk  by 
,Lat  •time,  and  you  will  be  able  to  get  hrm  away  un. 
aoticad."         .      •    .  . 

''  Rely  upon  my  discretion.  Lady  Perriam.  There 
shall  be  no  scandal,  no  discomfort  to  the  patient.  All 
shall  be  done  quietly  and  agreeably.  Above  all,  if  the 
QUTce  is  efficient."  ' 

••■  She  is  a  good  nurse,  but  timid.  You  will  have  to 
rule  her  with  a  stronger  will  than  her  own.  She  can 
remaia  with  you  for  a  week  or  twi,  till  your  patient 
grows  accustomed  to  his  new  home.  Indeed  she  might 
remain  altogether  if  it  were  necessary." 

'•I.  do  ' p^t ^  apprehend  that,"  said  Mr.  Ledlamb, 
.yaiekly.  "  The  restraining  and  soothing  influences  of 
.Le  home  circle,  aided  by  medical  supervision,  will,  I 
ti  v.st,  do  all  that  we  can  wish.  I  do  not^  promise  cure 
— my  experience  has  not  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
u".;ijority  of  cases  of  mental  derangement- are  amen- 
;,  ble  to  actual  care.  The  brain,  once  atFected,  can  rarely 
restored  to  its  normal  strength,"  continued  Mr. 
LeUi-  rtib  gravely,  with  a  view  to  the  permanence  of  hi^ 
'.Ureii  hundred  a  year. 

'■  I  do  not  expect  cure  in  this  case,"  replied  Lady 
IV-iiiam.  "  There  is  here  a  fixed  and  rooted  dekuiun 
which  I  fear  must  be  beyond  cure.  However,  you  shall 
tee  your  patient  and  judge  for  yourself." 

?hs  rang  a  bell,  which  was  answered  after  an  inter, 
val  of  about  five  minutes  by  Mrs.  Carter.    She  had  to 


come  from  Mordred'a  rooms,  vehich  were  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  house. 

The  nurse's  pale,  grave  face  expressed  poignant 
ansiety  as  she'  loojied  from  Lady  Perriam  to  the 
stranger,  but  &er  countenance  gave  no-  indication  of 
surprise.  She  had  evidently  been  prepared  for  this 
interview.  " 

"  How  is  your  patient  this  afternoon,  nurse  ?"  asked 
Lady  Perriam. 

"  Pretty  much  as  usual,  my  lady." 

"  Still  full  of  fancies,  I  suppose.  This  gentleman 
has  come  to  see  him.  You  can  take  him  to  Mr.  Per- 
riam's  room." 

.  "  Will  you  come  with  us,  madam?"  asked  Mr.  Led- 
lamb. 

"  No.  I  would  rather  you  should  form  an  unbiassed 
judgment,"  replied  Sylvia.  "My  presence  might 
agitate  my  poor  brother-in-law.  He  is  accustomed 
to  Jlrs.  Carter,  and  with  her  you  will  see  him  at  bis 
best." 

Mr.  Ledlfimb  bowed,  and  followed  the  nurse  from 
the  room,  along  the  corridor,  to  the  other  end  of  the 
house,  and  into  the  large  shabbily- furnished  sitting 
room,  lined  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  dingily-bound 
books,  where  the  last  of  the  two  brothers  spent  his 
joj'less  existence. 

He  looked  a  very  old  man  as  he  sat  by  the  firele.is 
hearth,  half  buried  in  the  roomy  arm  chair,  his 
shrunken  limbs  wrapped  in  a  long  dressing  gown  of 
faded  Indian  cashmere,  his  head  bent  upon  his  bi-east, 
his  idle  hands  hangingloosely  at  his  sides — an  image  of 
imbefcih'ty — or  despair. 

Lady  Perriam  paced  her  room  restlessly  during  the 
doctor's  absence,  now  pausing  for  a  moment  to  look  at 
the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  now  stopping  by  an  open 
window  to  gaze  out  into  distance,  with  eyes  that  saw 
not  the  landscape's  summer  beauty.  It  was  to  the 
avenue  she  looked  with  that  quick,  anxious  gaze, 
dreading  to  see  Mr.  Bain's  neat  dog  cart  adrancing  be- 
tween the  double  range  of  trees.  He  had  been  at  the 
Place  only  yesterday,  and  there  was  no  reqson  why  he 
should  come  to-day,  except  the  one  fact  that  his  com- 
in  ;  to-day  would  be  fattd. 

Mr.  Ledlamb's  absence  seemed  a  great  deal  longer 
than  it  need  have  been.  She  looked  at  the  door  every 
now  and  then,  eagerly  expecting  his  return. 

"  Thi.3  is  the  crisis  of  my  fate,"  she  thought.  "  If  all 
go^a  well  now,  my  future  is  safe." 

Mr.'.  Ledlamb  returned,  and  approached  her  with  a 
grave  and  sympathetic  countenance. 

"  Ala<,  dear  lady,  your  fears  were  but  too  well 
founded, '  he  began  ;  "  there  is  incurable  derangement. 
Your  unhappy  broth'er-in-law  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
be  left  without  iaedical  restraint.  There  is  a  rooted 
delusion — a  mistaken^ens'^  of  identity,  wlikh  is  some- 
what curious  in  its  nature,  and  to  the  scientific  mind 

gmiriently  interesting  " 

■"  Do  not  go  into  details,"  intei-posed  Lady  Perriam, 
''  the  subject  is  too  painful.  Do  you  pronounce  my 
poor  'ofother-in-law  actually  out  of  his  miud 

"  I  do.    Without  a  moment's  hesitation."^ 

"  And  do  j'ou  think  any  other  doctor  would' arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion  ?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it." 

'■  In  that  case,  the  sooner  he  is  removed  from  this 


house  the  better.  I  told  Mrs.  Carter  to  have  every*^ 
thing  prepared  for  an  immediate  journey,  should  youl 
decide  as  you  have  decided.  My  carriage  can  take  you' 
your  patient,  and  his  nurse  to  the  railway  station.  And 
now,  Mr.  Ledlamb,  there  only  remains  one  question  to 
be  settled  between  us.  Can  I  rely  upon  your  discre- 
tion— upon  your  keeping  the  secret  of  Mr.  .Perriam's 
melancholy  state — the  nature  of  his  delusion— from 
every  living  creature,  except  those  who  have  to  attend , 
upon  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  Lady  Perriam,  you  may  ti-ust  me  implicitly." 

"  Remember,  if  I  hear  that  you  have  broken  faith 
with  me  in  the  smallest  particular  I  shall  irdmediately 
remove  your  patient." 

"  I  do  not  fear  such  a  contingencj',"  answered  Mp. 
Ledlamb  firmly. 

Was  he  likely  to  hazard  three  hundred  a  ye?,r,  com»  ' 
petence,  wealth,  by  any  ill-advised  prating  ? 

"  I'd  cut  Mrs.  Ledlamb's  tongue  out  soo'ner  than 
run  the  risk  of  losing  such  a  patient,"  he  said  to  him- 
self.  ■  '  - 

"  And  you  will  leave  for  Loudon  without  seeing  any 
one  whom  you  may  know  in  Monkhampton  ;  you  will 
avoid  all  future  communication  with  any  one  in  this 
neighbourhood,"  ur^ed  Lady  Perriam. 

"  Certainly,  madam.  I  have  not  been  in  the  habii 
of  corresponding  with  Monkhampton  people.  Ths 
place  was. '  by  no  means  a  lucky  place  for  me,  and 
though  I  am  a  native  of  this  couhty  I,Bave  sometimes 
met  with  Mr.  Bain,  thejawygr,  in  Londpn,.  and.  spent  a 
friendly  evening  with  hiip  ;  biut  he  is  thtetoidy  Monk- 
hampton man  with  "Hfhom '  I've  kept  -"aip  an  actj'uain- 

y;--'-v:r':,.-v 

"  It  will  be  best  to  avoid  Mr.  Baiiiin  future.-  ^He  i* 

my  agent,  and  it  was  he  who  recommended  ydu'to  me. 
I  shall  tell  him  that  LIr.  Perriam  is  in  your  care,  but  I 
distinctly  forbid  you  ever  to  let  hlni  gee  yoitr  patient, 
should  he  come  to  your  house  for  that  purpose.  He 
was  raised  to  a  position  of  undue  power  by- 'my  late 
husband,  and  he  is  too  fond  of  interfering-  with  my 
affairs.  Should  you  see  him  at  any  tiine,  yo'ii  "will  be 
as  uncommunicative  as  possible,"  •      *•  , 

"  Madam,  I  wiU  be  dumb.  And  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  avoid  Mr.  Bain." 

Lady  Perriam  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  dinner  to 
be  served  for  Mr.  Ledlamb,  as  soon  as  possible.  She 
was  anxious  for  the  hour  of  his  departure.  But  it  was 
not  yet  five  o'clock,  and  she  could  hardly  get  him  and 
his  patient  away  before  seven.  The  train  left  at  half- 
past  eight,  and  reached  London  at  one  in  the  moitaog. 

■  The  carriage  was  ordered  to  be  ready  at  seven  tc 
take  Mr,  Perriam  and  his  nurse  to  the  station.  "  He 
is  going  away  for  change  of  air  and  scene,"  Lady  Per- 
riam told  the  butler,  to  whom  she  gave  this  order  : 
''  going  in  the  care  of  a  medical  attendant." 

"  Poor  dear  gentleman;  he  do  seem  to  want  it,"  said 
the  butler,  who  had  seen  very  little  of  Mordred  sines 
the  baronet's  death,  but  had  gath-'jred  a  melancholy 
idea  of  his  condition  from  the  talk  of  the  women  ser- 
vants, who  had  their  intelligence  from  Mrs.  Carter. 

At  seven  Mr,  Periiam  was  brought  down  stairs,  ;» 
curious  figure  in  his  ill-fitting,  old-fashioned  clothes 
a  world  too  wide  for  that  shrunken  form  ^'an  eecentric- 
looking  figure  crowned  with  a  broad-brimmed  whit( 
j  ■  beaver  hat,  which  almost  e.xtinguished^him.    He  was 
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]j[e3,vor  indeeS  ^ilmosF  camea,  "hj  ihe  doctor  and  tl&e 
nurse,  and  sefemed  tojhave  liarely  sufBcient  strength  to 
drag  himself  down  stairs  and  across  the  hall,  and  into 
the  carriage,  with  that  double  support.  Sylvia  watched 
departure  from  an  open  gallery — watched  him  with 

jlieavily  throhbing- Jieart,   The  carriage  rolled  away 

^ypon  thff  smooth,  gravd,  the  heavy  doors  closed  with  a 

^sonorousjbang'.,)  JHe  was  gone. 

>  "  Will  all  go  'righl  at  the  station  ?"  she  thought.  "If 
they  were  only  in  London,  I  should  feel  secure." 

She  had  told  Mrs.  Carter  to  telegraph  to  her  as  early 
I  PS  possible  on  the  following  morning.  Till  she  re- 
i,ceived  that  telegram  she  could  know  nothing  more. 
'  There  was  little  rest  for  her  that  night.  She  could 
^ot  keep  her  thoughts  from  following  those  travellers, 
ibr  prevent  hei!  fancy  conjuring  up  possible  difficulties 
fwhiich  might  arise  to  thwart  her  plans.  It  was  an  un- 
ispeakable  relief  to  know  that  Mordred's  rooms  were 
I  empty;  yet  till  all  was  over,  and  Mr.  Ledlamb's 
,patient  safely  settled  under  his  roof,  there  to  be  for 
.ever  hidden  from  the  outer  world,  Sylvia  could  know 
iio  perfect  rest.  Her  slumbers  that  night  were  of  the 
jbriefestj  and  her  dreams  made  hideous  by  horrible 
images.  Death  and  madness  figured  alterately  in  these 
jconfused  ^visions. 

I  The  telegram  arrived  while  Lady  Perriam  was  seated 
l3)6fore  ati  untasted  breakfast.  It  brought  relief  and 
/Satisfaction  to  her  mind. 


Mrs.  Carter, 
Paddington. 


To  Lady  Perriam, 
Perriam  Place, 

NearMoiikha.'ipton.  ' 
'  Arrived  in  London  safely.  Put  up  at  Jones'  private  hotel, 
jPaddington.   Met  ^vith  no  difficulty  during  juurney. 

I  This  was  all,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  lighten  Lady 
SPerriam's  anxieties.  The  next  telegram  would  be  from 
pir.  Ledlamb  to  tell  her  the  result  of  his  patienfs  inter, 
rview  with  the  eecontl  doctor,  whose  opinion  was  to 
fettle  the  fact  of  Mr.  Perriam's  lunacy, 
f  Sylvia's  next  anxiety  was  the  expected  letter  from 
jEdmund  Standen.  If  he  wrote  on  the  first  stage  of  his 
goumey,  the  letter  ought  to  reach  her  by  that  after- 
Snoon's  post.  In  the  meanwhile  she  was  in  the  dark  as 
ito  his  intentions.  Did  he  intend  to  forsake  her  after 
swearing  that  it  was  she  alone  whom  he  loved  ? 
fcould  he  be  so  ttiad  as  to  fly  from  love,  fortune,  happi- 
|ti6ss  ?  Or  was  his  departure  only  ■  designed  to  soften 
^he  blow  to  Esther  Rochdale,  to  make  the  breaking  of 
Sheir  engagement  easier  for  both  ? 
I  This  was  the  view  which  Sylvia  took  of  his  conduct, 
jind  she  waited  with  intense  impatience  for  the  letter 
^hich  was  to  justify  her  hope!?. 

,  The  telegram  from  Mr.  Ledlamb  came  at  three 
)»' clock  in  the  afternoon. 

.  "  Dr,  Dervish,  of  Bluhcndcn  Square,  has  seen  the 
"J)atient,  and  confirms  my  opinion  as  to  mental  derange- 
$nent.  Certificates,  and  all  preliminaries  arranged.  The 
patient  accompanies  me  to  the  Arbour  this  afternoon, 
^Vvith  Mrs.  Carter." 

I  That  was  all.  How  easily  the  business  had  been 
i3one. 

,  There  was  an  hour  still  to  wait  for  the  afternoon 
^ost,  which  came  to  Perriam  at  four  ;  a  weary  hour  in 
which  to  suffer  that  heart-sickness  of  hope  deferred, 
^nd  Sylvia  dreaded  a  visit  from  Mr.  Bain  ere  that 
^fterdoon  was  over.  Was  he  likely  to  give  her  a  long 
^respite  ?  Would  he  not  be  impatient  to  have  his  au- 
Jdacious  cjuestion  answered  ? 

I  She  thought  ot  his  wooing  with  mingled  bitterness 
•and  contempt,  but  not  ■without  a  thrill  of  fear.  His 
■inanner  tad  implied  some  hidden  power — a  hold  upon 
her  which-  she  trembled  to  think  of.  Never  could  she 
forget  the  agony  of  that  hour  on  the  sun-lit  terrace. 
>  "  Would  he  dare  to  make  me  such«an  offer  if  he  did 
■^ot  believe  he  has  some  power  ovei'jine  ?"  she  asked 
herself  meditatively.  "  Yet  what  coiild  his  knowledge 
Amount  to  ?  What  can  he  know,  or  even  suspect  ? 
And  now,  if  Mr.  Ledhmb  is  but  faithful  to  me,  all  is 
Jafe.  The  grave  could  hardly  be  a  better  hiding  place 
tor  \that  I  want  to  hide." 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

,  THE  MASTER  PASSION. 

f"-^!!©  afternoon  wore  away,  and  to  Sylvia's  supreme 
telief,  Mr.  Bain  did  not  appear  to  claim  her  answer  to 
bis  proposal.  _  The  four  o'clock  post  brought  her  Ed- 
taund's  promised  letter,  posted  from  Antwerp.  It  was 
^  long  letter,  and  when  Sylvia  first  looked  at  it,  the 
slosely- written  lines  swam  before  her  eyes. 

Hotel  Paul,  Antwerp. 
Dear  LaDT  PhrRiaM.— 'When  1  consented  to  that  fatal 
jOaeoting  of  the  other  night,  I  did  so  strong  in  the  belief  that 


I  had  Steeled  myself  against  a  fascination  which  ones  had 
such  complete  power  over  me,  I  cjime  to  meet  you,  pre- 
pared to  bo  yourfriend,  or  your  couii>ellor,  should  you  need 
hientLship  ori  ounsel,  but  rciolTcd  never  again'  to  bo  your 
lover.  On  that  point  I  believed  myself  firm  as  a  rock.  You 
had  done  me  the  deepest  -wrong  that  it  is  possible  for  a  wo- 
man to  inflict  upon  the  man  who  loves  her.  You  had 
blighted  the  fairest  years  of  my  life.  I  might  forgive  you 
for  all  1  had  suffered— blot  out  the  remembrance  of  those 
years,  but  I  must  be  weak  'indeed,  despicable  indeed,  if  I 
threw  mysely  once  again  beneath  the  foot  that  bad  trampled 
upon  me— if  I  offered  my  love  again,  to  be  again  fooled  to  the 
top  of  my  bent,  and  ruthlessly  thrown  over  in  the  hour  when 
my  faith  was  firmest.  • 

This  is  what  i  thought  and  believed  when  I  rashly  braved 
the  spell  of  your  piuscnce,  the  fatal  magic  of  your  voice. 
You  know  how  miserably  weak  I  proved  iu  the  liuurof  temp- 
tation. I  did  not  know  myself  wlien  I  came  to  th.at  meeting 
in  Perriam  churchyard.  I  know  myself  only  too  well  now, 
and  know  that  I  am  your  slave  for  ever. 

And  now,  Sylvia,  what  is  to  be  my  fate  ?  I  place  my  lot  In 
your  hands.  1  am  a  despicable,  dishonoured  wretch,  who  has 
broken  faith  With  one  of  the  best  and  purest  of  women— a 
woman  whom  to  know  is  to  honour ;  for  whom  iove  goes 
hand  in  hand  withjroverence.  I  have  fled  from  the  scene  of 
my  own  ignominy  ;  not  daring  to  face  those  pure  penetrating 
eyes  whose  truthful  gaze  would  look  into  my  very  soul ;  still 
less  able  to  endure  the  pardon  which  I  know  would  be  mine, 
though  my  folly  and  falsehood  may  go  near  to  break  that 
faithful  heart.  I  have  fled,  leaving  Esther  Rochdale  to  de- 
spise me  as  the  meanest  oi'nien.  , 

Prcouuce,  Sylvia.  It  is  for  you  to  speak  my  sentence.  Am 
I  to  be  your  husband,  happy  iu  the  possession  of  one  whose 
veiy  presence  has  a  magic  which  steals  my  senses,  and  brings 
sweet  forgetfulness  of  a",  things  in  life  save  the  upward 
glance  of  those  divine  cye.s,  and  the  warm  touch  of  that  little 
clinging  hand?  Am  I  to  be  your  husband,  despised  most 
likely  by  the  world  as  the  man  who  was  not  too  prond  to 
marry  the  girl  who  jilted  him,  and  even  to  profit  by  the  per- 
fidy which  made  her  a  rich  woman— St-spised  as  a  f  r^.une- 
huiitcr,  but  happy  iu  your  love  ?  What  is  my  future  io  give 
me,  Sylvia  ?  It  is  for  you  to  decide.  Remember,  if  you  marry 
me,  you  marry  a  pauper,  or  a  man  who  at  the  best  can  earn 
four  or  five  hundred  a  year  by  the  drudgery  of  a  bank 
manager.  Witii  your  beauty,  youth.-and  wealth  you  might 
do  nmch  better  than  this.  You  might  mount  a  step  higher 
on  the  ladder  of  fortune,  marry  a  man  whose  position  should 
be  twice  as  great  as  Sir  Aubrey  Perriam's ;  circle  that  lovely 
brow  with  the  coronet  of  a  peeress.  Consider  all  this,  Sylvia. 
You  have  fooled  me  once,  beguiled  me  with  ^  pleasant  djream 
from  which  the  waking  was  most  bitter.  In  common  hu- 
mcnuly,  do  not  again  deceive  me.  If  you  love  me  well  enough 
to  sacrifice  ambition  and  to  endure  slander— for  be  very  sure 
such  a  marriage  would  expose  you  to  the  malevolence  of  the 
world— 1  aui  at  your  feet,  and  ask  no  higher  joy  than  to  be 
your  husband.  But  be  very  sure  of  youiself  before  you 
answer  this  letter.  And  if  the  word  "  Yes"  be  said,  let  it  be 
a  yes  that  will  stand,  though  all  heaven  and  earth  combined 
against  us. 

Y'onrs  tUl  death, 

Edmund  Sta.ndrn. 

Sylvia  covered  the  letter  with  passionate  kisses, 
kisses  mingled  with  tears. 

"  If  I  love  him  well  enough  !"  she  repeated,  *'  If  I 
love  him  !  God  help  me  1  Could  he  know  what  I 
have  gone  through  to  win  him  once  again  he  would 
not  talk  of  ifs.  My  Edmund,  my  beloved,  mine  at 
last  !  WTiat  does  all  I  have  ever  sufifered  count 
^gainst  this  moment  ?  My  Edmund  !  Ha  is  jpoor, 
and  I  am  rich.  I  can  give  him  happiness,  wealth, 
grandeur.  Who  shall  dare  to  despise  hitn  or  me  ? 
Now  ?  jiow,  at  last  I  shall  know  the  meaning  of  hap- 
piness.   I  shall  know  the  value  of  wealth." 

She  read  and  re-read  the  letter.  For  the  nonce  the 
letter  was  Edmund.  She  kissed  the  senseless  paper — 
cried  over  it  till  it  was  limp  with  tears. 

It  was  not  all  sweetness.  One  passage  stung  her  to 
the  quick — that  sentence  in  which  Edmund  paid 
tribute  to  Esther  Rochdale's  noble  nature — that  was 
bitter. 

"  He  thinks  her  so  much  better  than  I — there  is  not 
a  word  in  all  the  letter  that  speaks  of  respect  for  me 
— confidence  in  me,"  she  reflected,  brooding  over 
that  praise  of  Esther.  '1  But  then  he  loves  me  best ;  he 
has  tried  to  love  her."  and  failed.  He  love^  me  in 
spite  of  liimself.  That  is  the  love  best  worth  having 
— the  true  master  passion." 

Lady  Perriam  rang  for  her  maid. 

"  Pack  a  couple  of  portmanteaus  with  everything 
necessary  for  a  month's  absence,"  she  said,  "and 
get  yourself  ready  to  leave  by  the  nine  o'clock  train 
this  evening.  I  am  going  away  for  change  of  air." 
.  The  woman  looked  astonished  at  the  sudden  an- 
nouncement, but  Lady  Perriam  was  not  a  communica- 
tive mistress,  and  gave  all  orders  with  a  cold  impe- 
riousness  which  left  no  room  to  question. 

"Stop,  Celine,"  she  said,  as  the  woman  was  retir- 
ing. 

She  meditated  silently  for  a  minute  or  two,  looking 
downward  with  a  troubled  brow. 

"  Send  Tringfold  to  me,"  she  said. 

She  had  reflected  that  it  would  be  wise  to  take  her 
child  with  her— even  though  nurse  and  infant  and 
maid  would  be  incumbrances  where  she  was  going. 
Mr.  Bain,  outraged,  cheated,  might  attempt  some  act 
of  revenge,  and  to  leave  the  child  in  his  Dower  would 


be  like  leaving  it  in  a  lion's  den.  The  child  v.as  hef, 
strong  rock — through  him  she  enjoyed  house,  income, 
position.  She  had  but  the  vague.^t  id:.;  <..i  ilu-  i  ower 
the  Court  of  Chancery  possetsed  to  rule  hei  life,  but 
she  thought  it  just  possible  that  Mr.  Bain,  possessed 
of  the  child,  and  aided  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
might  be  able  to  oust  her  from  Perriam  Place,  separata 
her  from  her  infant  son,  and  rob  her  of  the  liber^  fil< 
lowance  the  court  had  awarded  for  his  maintenance., 
■  ■She  was  going  straight  to  Antwerp,  and  she  ho^e3 
to  return  to  Perriam  as  Edmund  Standen's  wife. 

Sir  Aubrey  had  been  dead  little  more  than  six 
months.  Sylvia  kjiew  tliqt  to  many  soou  would  be  to 
have  the  world's  contempt,  but  she  was  prepare;!  to 
endure  that.  She  was  willing  to  be  slandered,  ridi- 
culed even,  rather  than  to  give  Edmund  time  to 
change  his  mind,  to  repent,  and  return  to  Esther 
Rochdale. 

Mrs.  Tringfold  came  presently,  and  ehe,  not  so  well| 
trained  as  Lady  Perriam's  own  maid,  did  not  fail  to 
express  unbounded  surprise  at  such  a  sudden  depart 
ture.  How  was  she  to  get  Sir  St.  John's  frocks  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  ?  There  were  a  dozen  in  the 
laundry  not  so'  much  as  ironed,  rolled  up  in  the  starch, 
and  it  would  be  two  days'  work  to  iron  them. 

"  He  can  go  without  frocks,  if  necessaiy,"  answered 
Sylvia,  decisively.  She  had  no  idea  cf  being  baulked 
by  a  dependent.  "  We  can  buy  more  frocks  and  every- 
thing eLe  to-morrow  in  London.  The  doctor  who  waa 
here  yesterday  told  me  that  change  of  air  and  Bcgne 
were  nece";"jary  for  my  health,  and  the  sooner  I  went 
away  the  better." 

"  If  you'd  only  tell  me  yesterday  evening,  my 
lady." 

"  I  was  too  much  agitated  by  poor  Mr.  Perriam's 
departure  to  think  of  myself.  I  have  only  now  made 
up  my  mind,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  any  time  in 
getting  away.    I  feel  that  I  want  change  of  air." 

"  You  have  been  looking  out  of  sorts,  and  low  like, 
for  a  long  time,  ray  lady.  But  that's  only  natural, 
after  your  loss." 

"  Of  course.  Come,  Mrs.  Tringfold,  don't  waste  any 
time  talking.  If  you  can't  get  ready  to  go  with  baby, 
Celine  must  take  him.  I  am  determined  not  to  lose 
the  nine  o'clock  train." 

"  Let  him  go  without  me  !  That  dear  blessed  child; 
that's  more  to  me  than  any  of  my  ow-n  ever  was,  though 
I've  brought  up  five,  strong  and  healthy,  too,  as  youi 
ladyship  knows.  I  wouldn't  leave  him  for  the  world. 
It'll  be  a  dreadful  drive  ;  but  I  will  get  ready  some- 
how, if  I  wo)k  myself  into  a  fever." 

"  There  need  be  no  fever,"  answered.  Lady  Perrlatri. 
calmly,  though  inwffid  fever  burned  in  her  breasts 
"  You  can  have  plenty  of  help.  There  is  a  house  full 
of  servants  doing  nothing." 

"  The  boxes  shall  be  packed,  my  lady,  and  I'll  take 
the  frocks  in  the  starch,  and  iron  them  myself  when 
we  get  to  our  destination." 

*'  Be  ready  at  eight  o'clock.  I  shall  not  wait  for 
you." 

Sylvia  had  something  to  do  herself  beforci  her  depar- 
ture. She  had  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bain — a  letter 
which  should,  if  possible,  soften  the  edge  of  his  disap- 
pointment, and  conciliate  the  man  who  had  so  much 
power,  either -as  her  ally  or  her  advei-sary. 

The  composition  of  that  letter  was  almost  the  hardest 
work  Sylvia  PeiTiam  had  ever  to  do,  and  the  task  oc- 
cupied some  time.  After  three  or  four  attemnts,  re- 
sulting in  failure,  she  nTote  the  following  : — 

Dear  Mr.  B.un— I  have  given  serious  and  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  proposal  you  did  me  the  honour  to  make  me ' 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  much  thought  has  resulted  in 
the  conviction  that  I  can  ouly  reply  to  that  flattering  propo- 
sition in  the  negative. 

1  respect  your  force  of  character,  admire  your  capacity  for 
business,  and  that  mental  power  which,  i  do  not  doubt, 
would  have  made  you  great  or  distin^jished  in  almost  any 
walk  of  life ;  but  I  cannot  give  you  the  affection  you  ask  for, 
and  I  will  show  my  confidence  in  your  generosity  and  my 
belief  in  your  honour  by  telling  you  why  I  cannot  do  so. 

You  are,  doubtless,  aware  that  before  I  married  Sir  Aulirey 
I  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Standen.  That  engagement  was  broken 
at  my  father's  bidding,  at  the  hazard  of  breaking  my  heart, 
because  he  was  too  proud  to  permit  my  marriage  with  a  man 
whose  mother  was  so  strongly  averse  to  such  a  union.  I 
yielded  tomy  father's  wishes,  .and  married  Sir  Aubrey,  whose 
goodness  had  inspired  me  with  deepest  gratitnde,  whom  I 
respected  aud  revered,  but  to  w  hom  I  could  not  give  the  love 
w^lch  had  already  been  given  to  Edmund  Standen.  Sir 
Aubrey  was  too  generous  to  claim  such  a  love  from  me.  Ho 
recognised  the  disparity  of  our  years,  and  was  content  to 
receive  my  reverence  and  obedience.  That  old  love  was 
buried,  but  not  dead.  >>o  thought  of  Edmund  Standen  ever 
came  between  me  and  my  duty  to  my  husband.  But  now 
that  I  am^oncemore  free,  memory  is  re-awakened,  and  I  know 
th.at  my  first  love  is  stiU  master  of  my  heart.  With  this 
knowledge  I  should  do  you  the  deepest  wroug  were  I  to  offer 
encouragement  to  your  hopes.  Be  assnred  of  my  confidence, 
my  regard ;  remain  my  friend,  my  counsellor ;  retain  all  thr 
power^  you  have  ever  enjoyed  at  Perri.am.  bo  the  adviser  o. 
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my  son's  youth,  the  protector  and  manager  of  his  wealth,  and 
be  assured  through  all,  and  under  all  circumstances,  of  my 
unchanging  gratitude  and  undeviating  regard.— Ever  faith- 
fully yours, 

S\xviA  Perriam. 

P.S.— I  find  it  necessary— rather  suddenly— to  take  decisive 
measures  with  regard  to  Mr.  Pem'am.  I  have  taken  your 
idvice  and  placed  him  in  your  friend's  care. 

Sylvia  read  this  letter  carefully  before  sealing  it.  It 
seemed  to  her  a  triumph  of  ingenuity.  If  anything 
could  appease  Mr.  Bain's  wrath,  soften  the  pangs  of 
disappointed  ambition,  surely  this  letter  vpould  do  it. 
She  left  it  to  be  delivered  after  her  departure.  She 
had  her  own  preparations  still  to  make — money, 
papers,  and  jewels  to  coUect  and  pack  safely  for  the 
journey.  She  had  not  said  a  word  about  leaving  Perriam 
Place  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Bain.  It  would  be  time 
enough  for  him  to  make  the  discovery  when  he  came 
there  and  found  her  gone, 

Eight  o'clock  came  at  last,  an  hour  as  impatiently 
looked  for  as  it  had  been  last  night.  Lady  Perriam, 
nurse,  and  infant  entered  the  chariot;  a  cart  was 
loaded  with  portmanteaux  and  travelling  bags.  Celine 
took  her  place  beside  the  driver  of  this  inferior 
vehicle,  the  swift  wheels  rolled  along  the  avenue,  and 
Sylvia  had  started  on  the  first  stage  of  her  journey  to 
Antwerp. 

The  party  stopped  that  night  at  a  monster  hotel  in 
Paddington,  where  Lady  Perriam  courted  sleep  in  one 
of  the  most  expensive  bedrooms  of  the  house,  a  desert 
waste  of  polished  walnut  woodand  dark  green  damask. 
To-morrow  night  she  would  be  tossing  on  the  sea,  or 
steaming  swiftly  up  the  Scheldt,  in  the  Baron  Ostryk 
or  some  sister  boat. 

The  Antwerp  steamer  left  St.  Katherine's  'WTiarf  at 
noon  next  day.  Lady  Perriam,  to  whom  slumber  had 
come  but  by  briefest  snatches,  was  astir  early.  She 
breakfasted  with  liar  boy  and  the  nurse,  and  was  un- 
usually gracipus  to  Mrs.  Tringfold,  whom  she  thought 
it  might  be  well  to  concilisite. 

"  I  haven't  so  much  as  heard  you  say  where  we  are 
going  to,  my  lady,"  slid  Mrs.  Tringfold,  emboldened 
by  this  condescension  ;  "and  it's  rather  wearing  to  the 
mind  to  feel  one's  selit  travelling  and  not  know  what 
one's  coming  to." 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you,  Triflgfold  ?"  exclaimed  Sylvia, 
mth  an  innocent,  wondering  look  ;  "  how  odd  that  I 
should  forget  it.  We  are  going  to  Antwerp  on  the  fii'st 
stage  of  our  journey  up  the  Rhine." 

>Ii-s.  Tringfold  looked  insufficiently  enlightened. 
"Antwerp,"  she  repeated,."  might  that  be  any  where 
in  the  Highlands,  my  lady  ;  I  l^now  Scotch  travelling 
is  all  the  rage  w^th  the  aristocracy." 

Lady  Perriam  explained  that  Antwerp  was  not  in 
North  Britain.  Mrs.  Tringfold  was  grateful  for  the  ex- 
planation, but  expressed  some  horror  at  the  idea  of 
going  among  nasty,  dirty  Frenchmen. 

Lady  Perriam  made  good  use  of  the  interval  between 
breakfast  and  half-past  ten  o'clock,  ut  which  hour  the 
fly  was  ordered  to  convey  the  travellers  to  St.  Kathe- 
rine's Wharf.  She  went  in  a  cab  to  a  central  tele- 
graph station,  and  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Ed- 
mund Standen,  at  the  Hotel  Paul,  Antwerp. 

"  Yes,  a  thousand  times  yes.  I  am  on  my  way  to 
Antwerp,  and  shall  answer  all  questions  for  myself." 
,This  ,done,  Lady  Perriam  drove  to  Jager-street, 
Blooaisbury,  where  she  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
Mr.  Lodlamb  just  arriving  from  his  country  retreat, 
whence  an  early  train  had  brought  him  to  his 
suiiieiy. 

That  gentleman  looked  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
xppt^rancc  of  his  patroness. 

Are  you  about  to  honour  us  with  a  visit  to  the 
A'  bour,  Lady  Perriam  '!"  he  asked,  rather  anxiously. 

"  Not  just  yet,  Mr.  Ledlamb.  I  am  on  my  way  to 
the  Continent,  for  a  little  change  and  rest.  On  my 
l  oturn  I  shall  come  to  see  your  patient,  and  hope  to 
f.iid  that  he  does  honour  to  your  care.  I  thought 
^^'hi!s  ill  London  I  might  as  well  call  here  and  ascei  tain 
: ;  fin  your  own  lips  that  all  is  well." 
.  •■  j>rothing  could  be  better,"  answered  Mr.  Ledlamb 
.Mily.  "  Our  poor  patient  has  been  somewhat  sullen 
piiil  querulous  ;  but  ou  the  whole  we  have  got  on 
: !  .  ruiingly .  Mrs.  Carter^,  the  nurse,  has  been  of  some 
■  c  i  vice  in  soothing  him.  He  has  a  curious  fancy  about 
:ipj;  and  sometimes  " 

■'  My  dear  Mr.  Ledlamb,  I  have  begged  you  not  to 
t  ii  tuie  me  with  details.  So  you  found  Mrs.  Carter 
useful  ?  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  as  the  patient  likes 
:ier,  it  might  be  as  well  to  retain  her  services  for  some 
:i:ii'.'  to  come." 

Xiv.  ,'y;.U.iu)b's  countenance  fell  somewhat  at  this 

;.i;i.;i^eSliou. 

'■  I  should,  of  course,  make  [an  allowance  for  her 
maintenauce— gay  fifty  pounds  a  year.'' 


Mr.  Ledlamb  brightened  visibly,  then  looked  thought- 
ful— finally  brightened  again. 

It  might  be  so  arranged.  Lady  Perriam,  if  you 
desire  it.  It  is  somewhat  against  my  rule  to  receive 
any  patient's  former  attendant.  I  prefer  attendants 
of  my  own  choosing.  But  in  this  case  I  will  strain  a 
point.  Mrs.  Carter  shall  stay  with  us — she  shall  share 
the  tranquil  repose  of  our  secluded  home." 

"  I  have  been  thinking  that  you  might  be  glad  of  a 
payment  on  account,  Mr.  Ledlamb." 

"  That  is  very  considerate-  «|f  you.  Lady  Perriam.  I 
admit  that  some  small  advance  would  not  be  un- 
welcome." 

Sylvia  gave  him  a  hundred  pounds  in  notes,  which 
she  had  prepared  for  that  purposa,  aud  took  his  re- 
ceipt for  the  amount  in  a  thoroughly  business-Uke 
manner. 

Two  hours  afterwards  she  was  standing  on  the  deck 
of  the  Antwerp  steamer,  watching  the  low  shores  of 
Eessex  glide  slowly  by,  and  dreaming  of  a  happy 
future. 

Not  a  thought  of  the  lunatic  in  his  strange  abode — 
home  in  name,  in  reality  a  prison — no  regret  for  the 
mother  whom  she  had  condemned  to  share  his  dismal 
doom  stole  like  a  dark  and  menacing  shadow  across 
Sylvia  Perriam's  sunlit  day-dreams.  She  was  a  woman 
who  lived  for  herself — whose  fears,  hopes,  desires  ever 
tended  towards  one  perpetual  centre. 

She  was  hastening  to  meet  her  lover,  and  she  was 
happy, 

(To  be  Continued.) 


ONE  MOMENT, 


One  moment  to  strictly  run  out  by  the  saods — 
Time  in  the  old  way  just  to  say  the  old  saying- 
Enough  for  your  giving— enough  for  my  playing  - 

The  hope  of  a  life  in  your  sinless  white  hands— 
To  call  you  my  sweetheai  t,  and  ask  you  to  be 
My  fond  little  fairy,  and  live  by  the  sea  ! 

rive7minutes— ten— twenty  !  but  little  to  spare. 
Yet  enough  to  repeat,  in  the  homely  old  fashion, 
A  story  of  tru3  love,  unfrenzied  with  passion — 

To  say,  "'Will  you  make  my  rough  weather  be  fair, 
And  give  me  each  d-^  y  your  red  cheek  to  be  kissed  ? 
My  dear  one,  my  darling,  my  rose  of  the  mist !" 

A  half -hour  1— would  I  dare  say  longer  yef  - 
And  the  time  (is  so  much,  you  will  yield  to  my  wishes). 
When  luck-thriven  fishermen  draw  their  last  fishes, 

Whose  silver  sleek  sides,  in  the  sea-dripping  net, 
And  speckles  of  red  gold,  and  scales  thin  aud  crisp. 
Through  the  fog-drizzle  shine  like  a  Will-o'-tho-^Visp. 

An  hour  !  nay  more— until  star  after  star 
Takes  bis  v.-atch  while  the  west-wind,  through  shadows^ 
thick  falling, 

Holds  parley,  in  moans,  \vith  the  tide,  outward  crawling. 
And  licking  the  long  shaggy  back  of  the  bar, 
As  if  in  lamenting  some  ship  gone  aground, 
Oi  sailor,  love-lorn,  in  the  dead  waters  dro\vned. 

Till  midnight !  till  morning  !  old  Time  has  fleet  wings, 
And  the  space  will  be  brief,  so  my  courage  to  steady, 
As  say,  "Who  weds  me  may  not  be  a  fine  lady. 

With  silk  goTivns  to  wear,  and  tweiicy  gold  rings. 
But  with  only  a  nest  in  the  rocks,  leaving  me 
Her  praises  to  sing  as  I  sail  on  the  sea. 

I  would  buy  her  a  wheel,  and  some  flax-wsps,  and  wool, 
So  whon  the  wild  gusts  of  the  Avinter  are  blowing. 
And  poor  little  bird-nest  half  hid  in  the  snowing, 

The  time  never  need  to  be  dreary  or  dull- 
But  smiling  the  brighter  the  darker  the  day,  , 
Her  sunshine  would  scatter  the  shadows  away. 

At  eve,  when  the  mist,  like  a  shawl  of  fine  lace. 

Wrapt  her  softly  aiiout,  like  a  queen  in  her  splendour. 
She  still  would  sing  over  old  sea-song«,  so  tender. 

To  keep  her  in  mind  of  her  sailor  s  brown  face— 
Of  his  distance  and  danger,  and  make  her  to  be 
His  good  little  housewife,  content  by  the  sea. 

Believe  me,  sweet  sweetheart,  they  have  but  hard  lives 
Who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  great  ships,  never  knowing 
How  soon  cruel  waves  o'er  their  heads  will  be  flowing, 

And  fatherless  children  and  true-hearted  wives 
The  place  of  their  dead  never  see,  never  know — 
But  the  nest  waits,  my  darling  ;  ah  !  say,  will  you  go  ? 


Wedding,  Christening,  and  Reception  Cakes  of 
every  description  and  newest  design.  P.  Gafiney,  6  Parlia- 
ment-street. N.  B  — Dehvcry  b.v  train  and  van  every  three 
hours,  from  9i.m.  to  6  p.m.  daily. 

Cattle,  Sheep,  Lambs,  Calves,  Horses,  Pigs,  &c.— If  you 
wish  to  have  your  stock  fattened  rapidly,  use  daily  M 'Master, 
Hodgson,  and  Co.'s  Concentrated  Spice  Mixture,  a  valuable 
aromatic  tonic  condiment,  assisting  the  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation of  food  in  a  shorter  space  of  time,  and  enabling  ani- 
mals to  derive  more  nutriment  from  the  same  quantity  thau 
thoy  otherwise  would.  The  Concentrated  Spice  Mi.xture 
makes  stoci:  relish  their  food.  The  Concentrated  Spice  Mix- 
ture converts  damaged  grain,  turnips,  itc,  Ac  ,  into  palatable 
aud  wholesome  food.  The  Concentrated  Spire  Mixture  se- 
cures to  all  animals  better  health  by  keeping  the  stomach  in 
tone,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to  digest  their  food  more 
readily.  In  packets  at  6d.  each,  and  in  bags  28,  56',  aud  112 
ppundis,  S9ld  every^vhere,  ii2J->j:il2S  Cavei-streeti-' - 


EPITAPHMA. 

[Specially  contributed.] 

On  a  letter-founder  at  Oxford : — 

Under  this  stone  lies  honest  Syl, 
Who  died,  tho'  sore  against  his  will ; 
Yet  in  his  fame  he  shall  survive — 
Learning  shall  keep  his  name  alive  J 
For  he  the  parent  was  of  letters. 
He  fotmdsd  to  confound  his  betters. 
Tho'  what  those  letters  should  contain 
Did  never  once  disturb  his  brain. 
Since,  therefore,  reader,  he  is  gone. 
Pray  let  him  not  be  trod  upon. 

On  Judge  Boat,  by  Swift : — 

Here  lies  Judge  Boat  within  a  coffin  : 
Pray,  gentle  folks,  forbear  your  scoffing. 
A  boat  a  judge  !  Yes ;  Where's  the  blunder  2 
A  wooden  judge  is  no  great  wonder  I 
And  in  his  robes,  you  must  agree, 
No  boat  was  better  deckt  than  he. 
'Tis  needless  to  describe  him  fuller ; 
In  short,  he  was  an  able  sculler. 

In  Lymington  churchyard,  Hampshire ; — 
Live  well,  die  never ; 
Die  well,  live  for  ever. 

On  a  celebrated  ruhng  elder,  by  Robert  Builis;-^ 
Here  souter  Hood  in  death  does  sleep — > 

To  hell,  if  he's  gane  thither. 
Satan,  gie  him  thy  gear  to  keep, 

He'U  hand  it  weel  thegither. 

In  Barrow-on-Soar  Church,  Leicestershire,  OjJ- 
Theophilus  Caves,  1584  : — 

Here  in  this  Grave  there  lies  a  Cave, 

We  call  a  Cave  a  Grave  ; 
If  Cave  be  Grave  and  Grave  be  Cave, 
Then,  reader,  judge,  I  crave, 
Whether  doth  Cave  here  lye  in  Grave, 
Or  Grave  here  lye  in  Cave. 
If  Grave  in  Cave  here  buryed  lyo, 
Then  Grave  where  is  thy  victory  J 
Goe,  reader,  and  report, 

Here  lies  a  Cava 
Who  conquers  Death, 

And  buryes  his  own  Grave. 

At  Tavistock,  Devon 

Under  this  stone  lie  three  children  dear  ; 
Two  be  buried  at  Tanton  and  the  other  here. 

On  John  Koss,  Jersey  : — 

Hero  lies  John  Ross,  , 
Kick'd  by  a  boss. 
In  Belbroughton  Churchyard,  WorcestersJiire  i-^^ 
An  honest  fellow  here  is  laid. 
His  debts  in  full  he  always  paid  ; 
And,  what's  more  strange,  the  neighbours  tell  U8j 
He  brought  back  borrow'd  umbrellas. 

In  a  churchyard  in  Essex  : — 

Underneath  this  turf  doth  lie. 
Back  to  back,  my  wife  and  I. 
Generous  stranger,  spare  the  tear, 
For  could  she  speak  I  cannot  hear. 
Happier  far  than  when  in  life. 
Free  from  noise  and  free  from  strife. 
When  the  last  trump  the  ah  shaP  SUj 
If  she  gets  up,  I'll  ev'n  Ue  stiU. 

At  Acton,  Gloucester  : — 
On  a  hen-pecked  country  squire  : — 

As  Father  Adam  first  was  fool'd, 
A  case  that's  still  too  coiiiiiion. 
Here  lies  a  man  a  woman  ruled. 
The  devil  ruled  the  woman. 

On  a  quack  : —  , 
I  was  a  quack,  aud  there  are  men  who  say 
That  in  my  time  I  physick'd  lives  away; 
And  that  at  length  I  by  myself  was  slain. 
By  my  own  drugs,  ta'en  to  relieve  my  pain. 
The  truth  is,  being  troubled  with  a  cough, 
I  like  a  fool  consulted  Dr.  Gough, 
Who  physick'd  me  to  death,  at  his  own  will, 
Because  he's  licensed  by  the  Stats  to  kill. 
Had  I  but  wisely  taken  my  own  physic, 
I  never  should  have  died  of  coid  and  tisick. 
So  bo  all  warned,  and  when  you  catch  a  cold. 
Go  to  my  son,  by  whom  my  medicine's  sold. 

At  Cherening-le-Clay,  Dorsetshiro.  After  recordjpg; 
he  death  of  his  beloved  wife,  Ann  Hughes,  the  af^ 
flicted  husband  breaks  forth  in  this  pious  strain ; — .. 

Who  far  below  this  tomb  doth  rest, 

Has  join'd  the  army  of  the  blest. 

The  Lord  has  ta'en  her  to  the  sky; 

Tho  saints  rejoice,  aud  so  do  I. 

On  Sir  John  Guise: — 

Here  lies  Sir  John  Guise, 
No  one  laughs,  no  one  cries ; 
Wherelie'B  gone-,,  and  how»he  faresy 
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THE  COMRADES. 

!  By  H.  J.  De  B. 

BIGHTS  RESEEVED.]  ' 

CHAPTER  XV. 

The  bugle-call  which  summoned  our  hero  from 
Courtney,  was  the  signal  for  the — th  to  get  intotheij. 
>anks  and  repulse  an  attempted  surprise  on  the  part 
I>f  the  Russians,  who,  after  a  short  struggle  retreated 
pr^ipitately.  Holt  with  several  of  his  comrades  was 
joming  full  speed  after  the  flying  Muscovites  down  a 
'tort  of  narrow  lane,  where  they  were  suddenly  tripped 
up  and  thrown  heavily  on  their  faces.  The  fugitives, 
■whose  flight  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  feint,  had  re- 
sorted to  the  simple,  but  effectual  plan  of  stretching 
a  rope  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  ground  across  the 
Barrow  passage  down  which  their  pursuers  bad  to 
follow  them. 

The  ground  over  which  the  British  regiment  had 
followed  the  Russians  was  cut  up  in  every  direction, 
and  consequently  polt  and  the  half  dozen  men  with 
tim  were  separated  Jfrom  their  comrades,  and  were 
easily  "secured  by  the  enemy,  who  no  soonoi-  saw 
tham  on  the  ground  than  they  pounced  on  them,  dis- 
armed them,  and  conveyed  them  off  prisoners  into  the 
jtown.   !  j' 

It  was  nearly  a  month  before  an  exchange  of  pri- 
Eoners  was  efiected.  The  delight  of  our  hero  at  getting 
'back  to  his  regiipent  may  be  guessed.  That  precious 
jdocument,  Courtney's  confession,  was  safe  in  his  breast 

and  so  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  his  returning 
"to  England  and  to  Emma,  rich,  and  with  his  characte,. 
retrieved.  9e  was,  of  course,  overwhelmed  with  ques- 
tions as  to  his  capture,  and  what  he  had  seen  and  ex- 
perienced inside  Sebastopol.  On  hearing  the  rope 
dodge,  our  old  friend,  Jim  Rooney,  remarked  with  a 
grin  that  he  believed  there  were  some  Irishmen  within 
the  walls,  helping  the  Russians.  For  he  recollected 
distinctly,  he  said,  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  there  had 
been  att'election  row  in  his  native  town,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  constabulary  h&d  charged  the  mob  with 
fixed  bayonets,  and  pursued  some  of  them  down  a 
narrow  lane,  across  which  he,  Rooney  and  a  couple 
td  gamins  his  companions,  had  deftly  stretched 
I  rope,  with  the  laudable  intention  of  bringing  the 
green-coated  enforcers  of  law  and  order  on  their  noses, 
fcn  intention  which,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  triumph- 
iotly  carried  out.* 

,  Our  iiero  had  much  to  ask  on  his  own  account,  but 
had  not  half  done  answering  the  inquiries  poured  on 
him  from  every  side  when  he,  with  ;part  of  his  regi- 
ment, was  again  ordered  out  to  repel  a  partial  sally 
from  the  town. 

It  was  a  foggy  night,  and  the  whole  affair  was  more 
a  scufBe  thap  a  fight.  To  add  to  the  confusion,  the 
British  all  wore  their  great  coats,  which,  resembling 
those  garments  as  worn  .by  the  Russians,  made  itdifa- 
cult  to  distinguish  between  friends  and  foes. 

The  sally,  though  a  much  more  extensive  and  deter- 
mined one  than  that  in  which  Holt  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  was  successfully,  repulsed.  At  first,  indeed, 
the  British,  considerably  outnumbered,  were  in  some 
danger,  but  soon,  reinforced  by  the  rest  of  their  own 
regiment  and  the  whole  of  another,  they  forced  the 
Rus&iansto  retreat,  which  they  did,  though  reluctantly, 
still  fighting  with  a  dogged  stubbo;-ness,  aggravated  by 
the  brandy  with  which  the  paternal  Governmsnt  of 
the   Czar  had,  as  not  unusual  on  these  occasions, 

"  Fact.  The  plm  of  tripping  up  by  a  rope  was  adopted  on 
Bfiveral  occasions  duriD"  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  by  the  Kus- 
eians.  I  have  also  heard,  on  good  authority,  that  it  was  tried 
Tery  successfully  on  the  poUce  not  long  ago  in  a  weU-knowa 


rather  over  liberally  supplied  them,  previous  to  start- 
ing on  this  expedition. 

As  we  have  said,  it  was  so  dark  and  misty  that  it 
was  difficult  for  the  men  to  see  what  they  were  doing. 
Our  hero  (who,  by  the  way,  waa  excessively  short- 
sighted) was  stumbling  about  in  the  fog  and  wonder, 
ing  w  hether  the  last  man  he  had  fired  at  was  a  Russian 
or  one  of  his  own  comrades,  when  he  felt  a  smart  shock 
in  the  back,  followed  by  a  sharp  pain  and  a  sensation 
of  icy  coldness.  In  a  moment  or  two  he  was  lying 
senseless  on  the  ground. 

When  he  recovered  his  senses  he  found  himsel 
lying  on  a  pallet  in  a  temporary  hospital.  As  soon  £S 
he  w£is  well  able  to  collect  his  scattered  senses  he  saw 
staring  at  him,  from  the  a/djoiniug  bed,  the  honest 
countenaaice  of  Private  James  Rooney. 

"  That's  right,"  said  the  Keriyman,  cheerfully. 
"  You've  been  very  bad,  but,  please  Goodness,  you'll 
get  on  finely  now." 

"Rooney  !'  replied  his  comrade,  "and you — not 
badly  wounded,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Faix,"  said  the  other,  "  if  I  ever  do  get  back  and 
marry  EulaUe,  it  '11  be  what  they  call  a  left-handed 
marriage,  I'm  afraid." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Holt,  ansiouslj-- 
Surely  you  ha.ve  not  ' 

"  Lost  my  ri^ht  arm— indeed  but  I  have,  sir,"  re- 
plied Jipi,  glancing  ruefully  at  his  right  shoulder  ; 
''  but  can't  be  helped.  How  do  you  feel  yourself  ? 
A.xin'  your  pardon,  when  you're  well  you  needn't  go 
boasting  of  j'Our  wound,  for  it's  in  your  back.  Is  it 
unnin'  away  you  were  ?" 

"  No;  no,",  replied  Holt,  smiling.  "  You'know  we 
were  all  mixed  up  in  the  scuffle. .  I  feel  very  weak, 
but  I  don't  think  there's  any  permanent  harm  done.  ' 

'■'  That's  right." 

"  Ji'm,"  asked  Holt,  after  a  long  silence.  "  how  long 
have  I  been  here  ?" 

"  Eight  days  the  two  of  us,  I  believe,  have  been 
here — worse  luck." 

"  Have  I  been  dehrious — raving  ?" 

■'  Not  much  ;  I'm  glad  of  it,  for  you  might  have 
let  out  who  you  were,  which  I  know  you  wouldn't 
like." 

"  Not  much  ?    Then  I  have  been  delirious  to  a  ce- 
tain  extent  1" 
"Yes." 

'■' That  accounts  for  it,"  said  Holt,  thoughtfully. 
"  Do  you  know  who  I  fancied  I  saw,  Jim  ?" 
"Who,  sir  V 

"  Henry  Courtney,  you  know,  the  brother  of  ■  " 
"  Well,  but  that  wasn't  raving — sure  you  did  see 
him."      •  ■' 

"  See  Courtney  ?" 

"  To  be  sure— isn't  he-the  officer  on  hospital  duty 
to-day — wasn't  he  looking  at  you  not  two  hours  ago  ? 
Mightily  surprised  he  seemed  to  see  you,  too.  Sure, 
sir,  he  can't  have  recognised  you  ?" 

"No,  no,"  interrupted  Holt,  hastily,  "  It's  not  that ; 
but  surely  he  was  killed — didn't  I  leave  him  given  over 
by  the  doctors  the  very  night  I  was  taken  prisoner  ? — 
or  have  I  dreamt  it  all  ?" 

"Sorra  the  dream,"  replied  Rooney.  "He  was 
brought  in  wounded  in  the  head  that  night — sure, 
don't  you  remember  you  brought  him  in  yourself,  and 
precious  near  got  killed  doing  it  ?" 

Yes,  yes,  I  remember  ;  but  didn't  the  doctor  say 
the  wound  was  mortal  ?" 

"  Aye,  that  bosthoou  of  a  young  doctor — Jones,  you 
know  —that  joined  the  other  day.  He  didn't  know 
much  about  his  business  at  any  time,  I  fancy,  and  that 
day  he  was  so  bothered  with  the  firing  and  all  thg 
work  he  had  to  do  that  he  didn't  know  whether  he 
was  on  his  head  or  his  heels.  He  told  Mr.  Courtney 
;W(i  be  dead  ia  five  minutes  ;  but  when  the  surgeon' 
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major  went  to  look  at  the  woimd  he  said,  though  it 
was  an  ugly-looking  one,  he'd  be  well  in  a  fortnight' 
Wasn't  he  with  his  regiment  when  they  cam*  to  rein- 
force us  the  other  day,  when  we  were  both  wounded  ? 
Oh,  I  forgot  I  hadn't  time  to  tell  you  any  of  the  news 
when  you  came  back  from  Sebastopol." 

It  is  not  right  to  grieve  at  hearing  that  a  fellow- 
creature,  supposed  dead,  is  alive ;  but  Holt  coulc 
not  help  reflecting  with  a  pang  of  regret  that  both  his 
promise  and  his  regard  for  Emma  Courtney's  feelings 
would  tie  his  fongue  as  to  his  innocence  so  long  as 
Courtney  lived. 

He  next  bethought  him  of  Courtney's  written  con. 
f'.5.iion. 

"  Where  are  my  clothes,  Jim  ?"  he  acked. 

"  There,  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  of  course,"  Baid 
Rooney,  turning  hi.s  eyes  in  that  direction.  "  Look  at 
the  iligant  ventilator  the  RoosMan  made  in  the  back 
of  your  coat  for  you  with  a  bullet,  ' 

"  Do  you  know  was  there  a  paper  in  the  breast  of 
it  ?"  asked  Tempeit  breathlessly. 

"  Divil  a  paper  or  anything  eke  was  left  with  you," 
replied  Jim.  "  When  they  sent  to  remove  the 
wounded  it  was  some  time  after  the  scrimmage,  and 
the  blackguard.s  had  been  round  and  took  everrthing 
ofl'  the  bodies  of  the  wounded — down  to  the  false 
teeth  and  the  wig  off  of  ould  Major  Buzzard,  "  added 
he,  laughiuR.  "  Your  pockets  were  turned  out  and  the 
very  boots  took  off  you.  Sure  you  should  be  thank* 
ful  they  didu  t  knock  yoii  on  the  head." 

Holt  heard  all  this  with  considerable  dismay.  This 
valuable  document  lost — and  the  witnesses  ? 

"  What's  become  of  Captain  Harrison  2"  he  asked 
suddenly. 

"  Killed  in  that  same  fight  we  was,''  replied  Rooney. 

"And  Mr.  Wentworth  ?" 

"  Don't  know  him,"  said  Jim.    "  Who's  he  ? 

"  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Wentworth  of  the  — th  ?"  asked 
the  hospital  sergeant,  who  happ  ened  just  then  to  pass, 
and  overheard  the  Ciuestion. 

"Yes,"  replied  our  hero,  "'What  has  become  ol 
him?'' 

"Died  of  cholera,  last  night,'  said  the  sergeant 
passing  on. 

Our  unlucky  hero  saw  that  he  had  no  hopes  left 
but  in  the  generosity  of  Courtney,  of  which  he  had  no 
very  high  opinion. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Holt  was  beginning  to  be  able  to  get  about  a  little 
and  was  out  in  front  of  the  temporary  hospital  one 
day,  when  Courtney  went  past. 

Holt  saluted  him.  The  young  oflScer  looked  at  him 
very  hard  for  some  time,  moved  a  few  steps  off,  cam« 
back,  looked  very  hard  at  him  again,  and  went  ofl', 
leaving  him  considerably  puzzled  to  guess  what  bia 
conduct  meant. 

Courtney  did  not  go  far.  He  stopped  to  speak  to 
Holt's  colonel,  who  was  on  horse'oack  a  few  yards  off. 
The  field  officer  reined  his  horse  up  close  to  the  in- 
valid, and  called  out — 

"  Tempest  Holt  !" 

"  Here,  sir,"  replied  our  hero,  much  surprised. 

"  You're  right,  so  far  as  to  the  name,  at  all  events 
Mr.  Courtney,"  said  Colonel  Oldham.  "  Sergeant,  ar- 
rest  that  man." 

The  sergeant,  thus  commanded,  laid  his  hand  on 
the  shoulder  of  Tempest,  who  began  in  great  be- 
wilderment— 

"  But,  sir  "  '  ^ 

"Stop,''  said  the  colonel,  " Take  care  what  you 
Mr.  Courtney,  here,  declares  that  he  is  ready  to  suear 
you  are  the  man  who  committed  a  robbery  some  time 
back  in  Ireland,  so,  of  course,  you  will  be  sent  home 
immediately,;'  I  musf  remind  jovf-^fc  _  you  have. 
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just  answered  to  the  name  whioh  Mr.  Courtney  says 
was  that  of  the  culprit,  so  take  my  advice  and  hold 
your  tongue;  don't  commit  yourself  any  further." 

Ihu  iiGTice  was  much  the  Lest  under  tjie  oircum- 
.stiinces,  and  Holt,  taking  it,  remained  silent. 

"  Under  what  nam©  did  this  man  enlist  asked  the 
colonel,  turning  to  the  sergeant. 

"  Robert  Johnson,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Indeed  I"  said  the  commanding  officer,  looking 
much  concerned.  "  Robert  Johnson  !  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  it ;  very  soiry  indeed.  And  you,  sir,"  he  con' 
tinned,  addressing  Courtney,  "  you  will,  I  am  sure^ 
regret  to  hear  that  this  is  the  very  man  who  saved 
your  life  so  gallantly  about  a  month  ago." 

"  Indeed  !"  cried  the  subaltern,  springing  forward 
(vith  a  great  affectation  of  sui-prise  and  grief.  "  How 
unlucky.    I  retract— — " 

"  No,  no,  sir,"  interrupted  the  colonel.  "  Your 
msh  to  let  him  escape  does  you  great  credit  ;  but 
it  is  too  late.  You  cannot  withdraw  the  charge 
QOW  !"  - 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  considerable  interval  elapsed  between  Holt's  being 
brought  back  to  Ireland  and  his  trial.  He  found  the 
best  legal  advice  provided  for  iiim  at  the  expense,  as 
he  readily  guessed,  of  Emma  Courtney.  Though  he 
had  made  a  point  of  scrupulously  refusing  all  former 
oli'ers  of  assistance  from  her,  he  did  not  consider  him- 
self bound  to  do  so  in  this  case — only  determining,  as  a 
return  for  her  kiuduess,  to  preserve,  even  in  case  of  his 
.being  found  guilty,  the  strictest  silence  as  to  who  the 
true  culprit  was. 

^Vhen  the  trial  came  on  the  court  was  crowded,  for 
the  interest  excited  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
was  intense.  The  unexplained  dismissal  of  Holt  from 
-his  home  by  his  father,  the  story  of  his  love  for  Jiiss 
Conrtney,  and  mor;;  recently  his  gallant  conduct  in  tlie 
tescue  ot  the  man  who  was  now  the  principal  in  de- 
aonnoing  him — all  these  things  made  both  the  cLise  and 
the  accused  now  the  general  tnlk  of  Dublin.  The  fact 
jf  his  having  saved  Mr.  Courtney's  life  created  a  cer- 
:aiu  amount  of  ill-feelicg  against  that  gentleman,  but 
those  who  reflected  acknowledged  that  the  officer  was 
more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed  for  the  unfortunate 
chance  which  led  him  to  .be  the  means  of  doing  so  heavy 
an  injury  to  one  who  had  placed  him  under  bo  heavy 
^in  obligation.  The  case  against  Holt  turned  out  on 
trial  to  be  by  no  means  so  strong  as  it  was  at  fii-st  sup- 
posed it  would.  Any  cloud  that  hung  over  his  char- 
acter arising  from  the  mysterious  circumstances  under 
which  he  had  been  driven  from  h£s  father'.s  iiouse  was 
completely  removed  by  sevei-a!  «-itnesses  who  had  often 
heard  old  Mr  Holt  in  hislater  df.ysexpress  his  regret  for 
his  conduct  towards  his  son,  and  declare  that  the  young 
man  was  perfectly  free  from  blame  in  the  matter.  He 
jad  k>ug  been  under  the  fijui  con\-iction,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  Tempest  was  dead.  But  one  witness  de- 
posed that  the  old  man  had  unquestionably  a  few  davs 
'iefore  his  death  received  intimation  from  some  au- 
;hentic  quarter  of  his  son  being  alive  (as  it  appeared 
af  terv.'ards  by  an  anonymous  letter  written  by  Eulahe), 
This  same  witness  did  not : hesitate  to  express  bis 
x.  onder  that,  knowing  this,  j\ti-.  Hqlt  had  n(^tcancell©  J, 
or  at  least  altered,  the  wiU  made  in  Courtney's  favour. 
This  remark,  though  strongly  commented  upon  by  the 
judge  in  summing  up,  as  throwing,  by  implication,  an 
imputation  on  Mr.  Courtney,  produced  a  great  effect. 

Another  very  pertinent  question  v/as,  if  Holt  stole 
this  money  and  these  valuables,  what  had  he  done 
v.ith  tUem  ?  On  the  strict  search  instituted  at  the 
time  none  of  the  jewellery  appeared  to  have  been 
pav.-ued.  This,  of  course,  niight  have  been  from  fear 
,ol  djicovery— but  the  money  ?  '  WTiat  had  Holt  done . 
\\  ith  it  ?  Here  was  a  man  content  to  remain  a  private 
.vu'Uer,  with  a  large  sum  of  money  at  his  disposal 
wiiii  which  ta-r  irchase  his  discharge,  and  leaving  a 
J  I  se  balauc(/...fcr  and  above.  It^  did  not  appear  that 
:.;  tor  the  robbery  he  had  ever  hacl  a  penny  to  spend 
i-ii'.  his  pay.  The  servant  who  had  ojlened  the  door 
t,>  let  Holt  out  that  evening  at  Ttirravslla  positive.-ly 
.'wore  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  had  the  box 
;tbout  him  without  it  being  seen,  and  the  old  womiin' 
:>t  the  gate,  who  had  seen  him  go  out  of  the  demesae, 
li-posed  to  the  samfe, 

Cut  the  witness  whose  evidence  told  most  in  the 
j.iisoner'afayour  was  our  fair  friend  Eulalie,  who  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner  explained  the  sugpieious'|Cir- 
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cumstance  of  the  hurried  departure  of  Holt  from  Tar- 
ravalla  on  the  evening  of  the  robbery  by  mentioning 

I  that  he  had  accidentally  heard  in  the  drawin;;room 

i  that  she  was  coming  down  that  evening,  and  did  not 
wish,  of  co'urse,  to  he  recognised  by  he». 

In  the  course  of  her  examination  the  whole  story 
of  her  flirtation  with  our  hero,  aud  of  his  faithlessness 
to  her,  came  out,  to  the'amusement  of  everybody,  and 
not  least  of  Jim  Eooney  him.^elf,  whose  military 
career  being  terminated  by  the  loss  of  his  arm,  was 
home,  and  appeared  as  thexnext  witness.  Jim  had 
become  nearly  as  great  a  lion  in  Dublin  as  his 
master,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  had  to  tell  the 
whole  stofy  over  so  often  ia  so  many  different  bars 
throughout  the  city  that  he  'found  it  neces.sary  to 
take  a  great  deal  more  whiskey  than  was  good 
for  him.  When  remonstrated  with  on  this  point  by 
his  intended,  lie  =of  t-sawdered  her  by  telling  her  that 
it  was  his  farewell  bachelor  '•  .jpree;"  for,  thanks  to 
the  liberality  of  Miss  Courtney,  they  were  now  in  a 
positi<>n  to  marry,  and,  indeed,  the  ceremony  was  to 
take  place  immediately. 

Any  evidence  Rooney  could  give  was,  of  course,  in 
Holt's  favour.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  examination 
the  examining  coi;nsel  smilingly  asked  him  when  the 
happy  event  was  to  come  off.  He  answered  that 
everything,  thanks  to  iMiss  Emma,  had  been  ready  for 
some  time,  but  added,  with  great  and  genuine 
emotion,  that  he  could  not  think  of  marrying  while 
his  best  friend  was  in  so  painful  and  unceitain  a 
position.  "  However,  your  honours,"  he  added,  ad- 
dressing the  jury,  "  you'll  acquit  him  this  afternoon, 
and  mai;e  the  whole  three  of  us  happ\'."  After  this 
little  cxoursion  beyond  the  strict  bounds  of  the 
province  of  a  witness,  he  was  laughingly  told  to  sit 
•down,  being  not  even  cross-examined. 

Holt's  junior  counsel,  who  happened  to  be  an  old 
scfauolfellow  of  his,  made  a  decided  "  hit"  in  his  speech 
for  the  defence.  An  ancient  Greek,  he  said,  would 
readily  have  believed  that  a  Nemesis  had  hounded 
down  his  unhappy  client.  Hardly  had  he  left  school 
when  he  was  tujued  adrift  on  the  world — he,  who  had 
becu  leil  to  expei;t  a  life  of  ease  and  lu-^iury.  Having 
failed  in  hi.s  repeated  attempts  to  obtain  a  livelihood 
in  sjme  more  congenial  manner,  he  had  t^ken  the 
Queen's  shilling,  and  had  been  for  year.=.  not  a  dis- 
contented and  unhappy,  not  a  lazy  or  a  dissipate;!, 
but  an  active,  well-behaved,  and  cheerfid  private 
Soldier.  While  standing  on  guard  outside  the 
theiUre  he  had  seen  and  fallen  in  love  with 
a  lady  whom  he  (counsel)  understood  to  be 
of  surpassing  beauty.  None  could  blame  him 
for  loving  in  the  class  to  which  he  by  right  belonged, 
instead  of  the  class  with  which  misfortune  compelled 
him  to  associate.  He,  at  length,  having  di.scovered  who 
the  lady  was,  and  that  she  was  a  friend  of  his  family's, 
could  no  longer  resi.st  the  temptatioTi  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunit}'  offered  of  introducing  himself  to 
lier  He  presented  himself  to  her  in.  t)ie  dress  of  a 
gentleman — the  dress  which  he  was  entitled  to  wear, 
and  under  his  own  name.  It  v.'ould  seem  that  his  only 
intention  was  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  company 
of  her  he  loved,  and  then  to  return  to  nameless  ob- 
scurity, so  that  she  might  iu  all  probability  never  hear 
of  him  again.  She,  indeed,  did  lose  sight  of 
him  till  what  Holt  would,  no  doubt,  call  a 
happy  accident — happy  though  it  nearly  cost 
him  his  life — gave  him  an  opportunity  of  res- 
cuing^ her  from  insult  and  outrage.  (The  circum- 
stances of  Holt  saving  Emrna  from  the  soldier  had 
come  out  in  evidence.)  War  broke  out — Holt  had 
again  the  happiness  of  being  able,  though  at  the  im- 
minent risk  of  his  own  life,  to  do  a  service  to  the  lady 
of  his  love,  by  saving  her  brother  from  certain 
death.  The  gallantly  and  self-devotion  with  which 
Mr.  Courtney's  life  had  been  saved  had  been  tlie 
wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who  kuew  the  story  of 
the  beleaguering  of  Sebastopol.  The  most  unlucky  of 
the  unlucky  chances  wliich  had  befallen  Holt  had  made 
the  very  man  who  owed  his  life  to  him  the  accidental 

'and  most  unwilling  means  of  placing  him  in  the  dock 
where  he  now  stood  ;  a  verdict  of  guilty  would  in 
reality  be  a  greater  punishment  to  Mr.  Courtney  as  a 

•man  of  feeling — nay,  of  common'  gratitude— -thanit 
could  be  to  the  prisoner,  conscious  of  his  own  inno- 
cence. He  (counsel),  however,  hoped  and  believed — a 
hope  and  belief  iu  which  he  felt  sure  the  gallant 
lieutenant  heartily  joined  him — that  the  result  of  the 
trial  would  be  to  put  his  client  in  a  far  better  po.sition 
than  he  had  occupied  before  his  arrest,  and  to  point 
him  out  to  the  world  as  the  most  unfortunate,  the 
most  maligned,  and  the  most  innocent  of  men. 

This  and  much  more  did  Holt's  counsel  say  for  him. 
The  judge's  summiug  up,  though  most  impartial,  was 


decidedly  In  favour  6i  the  prisbner-^and- ■ff'ten  tha 
jury  retired.  Holt  and  his  friends  were  not  kept  long  in 
suspense,  for  they  soon  retired,  with  the  wel-. 
come  verdict  of  "  Not  gudty  !"  The  enthusiasm 
in  the  court  was  gi^at,  but  nothing  to  that  of 
the  L-rowd  assembled  outside.  Henry  Cowrtuey  had 
long  aud  bitterly  regretted  the  mistake  he  had  made  in 
denouncing  Holt.  Our  hero  bad,  indeed,  gallantly 
kept  his  resolution  to  say  nothing  that  would  compro* 
mise  the  brother  of  Emma,  but  Courtney  had  been  ia 
constant  terror  of  a  disclosure  on  the  part  of  thef 
falsely-accused  man,  in  case  of  his  being  driven  to( 
desperation  by  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Besides,  thoughi 
he  knew  that  reflecting  people,  ignorant  of  his  being 
the  true  culprit  himself,  could  not  blame  him  for 
bringing  about  the  arrest  of  the  young  soldier,  he 
shrewdly  suspected  that  the  excited  and  imperfectly 
informed  crowd  outside  would  be  apt  to  give  him  any- 
thing but  a  kindl}'  Welcome.  Under  these  circum- 
stancp.s,  v/heuthe  verdict  was  announced,  he  was  among 
the  very  fir.st  to  pres.^  up  and  shake  hands  with  Tem- 
pest. He  begged  him  to  accept  a  seat  in  his  carriage 
from  the  courthouse,  and  to  make  use,  for  that  night 
at  all  events,  of  the  hotel  at  which  he  was  staying. 

Holt  was  at  first  about  to  return  an  indignant  re- 
fusal to  this  proposition  from  the  man  who  had  in- 
jured him  so  terribly,  and  from  whose  pistol  he 
strongly  suspected  he  had  got  what  was  near  being  hia 
death  wound.  But  a  moment's  reflection  showed  him 
that  any  incivility  or  even  coolness  on  his  part  to- 
wards Courtney  would  appear  to  others  as  mean  and 
petty  spite  against  a  man  who  had  simply  done  hia 
duty  by  denouncing  one  whom  he  believed  to  be  a 
felon.  He,  theiefore,  mustering  up  as  much  civility 
as  he  could  command  in  his  tone  aud  manner,  thanked 
Mr.  Coui'tney  for  his  courteous  offer  and  accepted  it. 

The  crowd,  as  Courtney  had  anticipated,  were  pre" 
pai'ed  to  give  a  good  hooting,  if  not  something  worse, 
to  him,  as  well  as  a  hearty  reception  to  Holt. 

But  when  our  hero,  still  emaciated  and  pale  from 
the  effects  of  his  wound,  and  still  wearing  the  pla'm 
great  coat  of  a  private  soldier,  came  out,  leaning  on 
Courtney's  arm,  they  immediately  guessed  at  the  re- 
conciliation aud  the  forgiveness  on  Holt's  part,  and 
received  them  both  with  in  enthusiasm  which  almost 
rose  to  frenzy,  as  Courtney's  carriage,  with  Courtney 
and  Tempest  inside,  and  Rooney  and  Eulalie  in  the 
rumble,  made  its  way  with  difficulty  through  tha 
shouting  throng.  When  they  arrived  at  Courtney'i 
hotel,  a  large  dinner,  in  our  hero's  honour,  was  hur- 
riedly arranged  for  the  same  evening. 

After  the  dinner  Courtney  rose,  and  in  a-most  flat< 
tering  speech  proposed  Tempest  Holt's  health.  He 
regretted  the  anxiety  and  trouble  he  "had  been  the  un- 
intentional cause  of  inflicting  oti  his  ,  jjreserver — con- 
curred with  his  friend's  eloquent  counsel  in  rejoicing) 
now  that  tlie  affair  had  been  so  happily  teiminated. 
that  ^Ir.  Holt  had  had  so  good  an  opportunitv  of 
clearing  his  character  in  every  way  ;  hinted  that 
(Courtney)  Would  not  be  indisposed  to  surrender  some 
it  not  all,  of  the  property  he  had  acquired  by  the  wil 
of  Mr.  Holt,  senior,  now  that  the  heir  had  turned  up 
aud  concluded  by  hoping  that  the  guest  of  the  eveninj 
would  now  at  least,  after  all  his  vicissitudes,  settls 
down  amongst  his  friends  for  life. 

It  was  too  much  for  Holt  to  be  thus  patronized  bj 
the  man  who  had  j^ersecuted  hiin  so  unremittingly 
and  who,  not  content  with  r.>bbing  him  of  his  birth' 
right,  had  tried  to  take  his  liberty  and  his  character 
if  not  his  life.  Try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  hflp  re- 
plying to  this  speech  with  a  coldness  and  curtnesi 
\?hich  surprised  and  rather  disgusted  some  of  his 
hearers.  '\Vith  regard  to  the  last  jjart  of  Courtney's 
speech.  Holt  signified  his  intention  of  returning  forth- 
with to  the  ranks  of  his  regiment  in  the  trenchee  befoi  e 
Sebastopol.  "  For,"  he  said  withY'i  smile,  "it  is  quite 
enough  imputation  on  my  character  as  a  soldier  that 
the  only  wound  I  have  leceived  iu  the  campaign  has 
been  in  the  back,  without  my  showing  the  white  fea- 
ther, by  leaving  the  regiment  at  the  very  most  impor- 
tant point  of  the  war." 

Ashe  mentioned  his  having  been  shot  in  the  back 
he  glanced  at  Courtney,  and  felt  all  his  former  sus- 
picions confirmed  as  he  saw  that  gentleman  tuin  fir.st 
very  red  and  then  ghastly  pale.  After  Holt  had  sat 
down,  the  young  counsel  who  had  fought  his  battle 
so  well  that  morning  whispered  something  to  a  waiter 
who  went  out  of  the  room,  and  soon  returned  witf 
Jim  Rooney,  who  had  been  entertaining  a  large  au. 
dience  downstairs,  with  particulars  as  to  Holt  and  ac- 
counts, with  variations,  of  the  battle  of  tha  Alliia.  Tht 
counsellor  was  at  least  as  famous  for  his  after-dinnei 
orations  iis  for  his  bar-speeches,  and  on  this  occasion 
he  surpassed  himself,    finishin.g   u£   a  most  telliiw 
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iaranguS;  l&y  proposing  the  lieallh  of  "  James  RooiEiej', 
;he  Irish  Scievola." 

Jim  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  name 
jScEevol^i  he  at  first,  not  uTjderstanding  it,  was  inclined 
\o  regard  as  a  term  gf  abuse,  *,nd  to  resent  accordingly; 
sTen  when  the  story  was  briefly  explained  to  him  he 
^fas  not  over-pleased- the  comparison.  In  the  first 
place,  unconsciously  auopting  the  theory  of  Niebuhr 
BS  ta  the  credibility  of  the  early  portions  of  Roman 
history,  !ie  announced  his  entire  disbelief  of  the  whole 
.story.  If  it  were  true,  he  said,  it  reminded  him  of  a 
man  in  his  own  regiment  who  had  cut  off' his  thumb 
In  order  to  escape  foreign  service.  This  self-mutilator 
^ad  received  a  heavy  sentence  by  court-martial,  and 
Jlooney  seemed  decidedly  of  opinion  thata  similarcourt> 
>3iartial  and  a  similar  sentencetcould  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  to  the  stoical  Roman.  After  this  piece  of 
bistorical  criticism,  Jim  launched  forth  on  a  vaaiety 
of  subjects.  In  volubility  his  oration  did  not 
•yield  to  the  best  efforts  of  the  most  prac- 
tised declaimers.  Some  objections  might  be  raised 
io  part  of  the_ discourse  on  theground  of  intelligibility, 
Jor  Jim  considered  that  length  and  sonorousness  were 
the  two  things  most  to  be  considered  in  the  choice  of 
words.  His  style  was  also  of  a  very  polyglot  descrip- 
tion, for  he  took  care  to  intersperse  his  English  with 
French  quotations  and  expressions,  being  very  proud 
of  his  acquaintance  with  that  language,  which  had  been 
an  unfailing  source  of  delight  and  amusement  to  the 
culottes  rouges  whom  he  met  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese. 

The  repeated  shouts  of  laughter"and  applause  which 
greeted  every  one  of  Mr.  Rooney's  well-rounded  sen- 
tences encouraged  him  to  proceed,  and  thereisno  know- 
ing to  what  length  he  might  have  extended  his  re- 
marks had  not  his  attention  been  at  last  attracted  by 
certain  "  hems"  and  coughs,  and  sometimes  calls,  in  a 
female  voice,  coming  from  the  region  of  the  door,  look- 
ing, at  length,  in  which  direction,  he  saw  Eulalie,  who 
was  evidently  of  opinion  that  Jim  had  favoured  the 
public  with  enough  of  his  sentiments. 

But  Jim,  stimulated  by  the  v/hiskey  he  had  drunk 
downstairs  and  by  the  applause  of  his  audience,  was 
Jiot  to  be  so  put  down.  »He  rushed  over  to  Eulalie, 
and,  dragging  her  forward,  insisted  upon  introducing 
her  to  the  company,  informing  them  that  his  long-de- 
ferred nuptials  were  to  take  place  the  very  next  mor- 
idng. 

This  new  arrival  brought  Mr.  Fairfield  (Holt's  coun- 
sel aforementioned)  to  his  feet  again. 

After  many  apologies  for  his  most  ungallant  remiss- 
Jiess  in  having  omitted  the  future  Mrs.  Rooney's  name 
■when  proposing  Mr.  Rooney's  health,  he  begged  leave 
to  propose  Mademoiselle  Eulalie's  health.  He  added 
Encomiums  on  the  two  subjects  most  dear  to  the  heart 
oi  a  Frenchwoman — her  own  beauty  and  the  glories 
,i)f  her  country. 

Rooney  came  forward  again  to  respond  to  these  flat- 
tering remarks,  and  informed  his  hearers  that,  if  left 
»o  himself,  he  would  have  had  a  great  deal  to  sav  to 
them,  but  that  Mrs.  Rooney  (that  was  to  be,  for  they 
"were  to  be  married  next  morning)  had  made  him  pro- 
>nise  only  to  say  a  few  words,  so  that,  thanking  them 
for  all  that  had  been  so  handsomely  said  both  of  his  in- 
tended and  himself,  and  for  all  the  enthusiasm  with 
•which  the  mention  of  their  names  had  been  received, 
^e  begged  permission  to  take  leave  of  i\tk  honourable 
Eompany. 

So  saying,  he  off'ered  Eulalie  his  arm,  which  she 
look.   He  bowed,  she  curtsied,  and  they  retired, 

(To  be  Continued.) 


MOTHER, 

'TIS  sweet  to  cast  the  memory  back  to  years 
>Vlien  mother's  lap  was  a  sure  haven  where 

To  lay  our  little  heads  and  shed  our  tears. 
And  feel  her  soft  caress,  and  nestle  there 

To  calm  our  throbbing  heart  and  quell  our  fears, 
While  her  soft  hand  smooths  gently  back  our  hair; 

To  know  onr  faults  are  lovingly  forgiven. 

And  hear  her  earnest  prayer  ascend  to  Heaven. 

Oa,  darling,  faithful  mother  !  if  there  be 

thought  in  after  years  to  lead  us  right, 
J.hat  which  recalls  thee  on  thy  bended  knee 

lo  ask  for  us  God's  blessing  every  night, 
And  prays  that  from  tftmptciion  we  may  flee. 

And  that  we  may  be  pleasing  in  His  sight. 
Such  thoughts  of  angel  mother  in  the  past 

lOUld  lead  ilsto  the  heavenly  home  at  last. 

J      '^ht  be  pure  on  this  terrestrial  sphere, 

C-»  oan  be  holy  on  this  busy  earth  ; 
j,aght  divine  is  present  to  us  here', 

A  blessing  grand  beyond  all  human  worth— 
If  aught  angelic  lives  before  the  bier ; 

If  aught  sublime  can  bless  the  cherished  earth— < 
If  aught  below  is  heard  in  Heaven  above, 
Tis  mother's  prayer,  and  mother's  fervent  love. 


THE  HOTEL  DiTS  INVALIDES. 
•   

Among  the  most  picturesque  figures  the  visitor  to 
Paris  encounters  on  a  fine  summer  day,  sitting  under 
the  tre%3  of  the  Champs-Elysees,  ars.certaij>'old  rnea- 
(JreSsed  in  long  blue  military  frocka  With  Oletal  fcut- 
toB";,  wearing  cloth  caps,  some  of  them  having  decora- 
tions, almost  all  smoking  the  hideously-strong  caporal 
tobacco  in  venerable  blackened  pipes.  Some  of  these 
men  want  a  leg  or  an  arm  ;  the  faces  of  others  are 
seamed  with  old  sabre  cuts  ;  others,  again,  are  simply 
incapacitated  by  age  and  infirmity  from  mOitary  duty. 
These  are  the  old  soldiers  of  France,  supported  by  , 
their  country,  and  they  have  strayed  across  the  Bridge 
of  the  Invalides  to  idle  in  the  shade  and  gaze  listlessly 
on  the  splendid  carriages  filled  with  elegantly-dressed 
ladies  and  gentlemen  gliding  in  a  continuous  stream 
over  what  was  the  finest  avenue  in  the  world. 

If  you  engage  in  conversation  with  one  of  thes® 
worn-out  wrecks  of  the  First  Empire,  you  are  sur- 
prised to  find  how  little  he  remember^  of  the  strange 
lands  to  which  he  followed  the  banner  of  his  great  cap- 
tain, and  the  terrible  campaigns  in  which  jhe  was  an 
actor.  Ask  him  about  Egypt — "  Very  warm  country, 
monsieur,  and  we  had  hot  work  there."  "  You  were 
at  Eylau  ?"  "  Yes,  monsieur."  "  Cold  2"  "  Hands 
and  feet  so  numb  you  couldn's  feel  them.  Lost  my 
captain  there.  What !  you  never  heard  of  Captain 
Chaumont,  9th  Cuirassiers,  4th  squadron.   Strange  !'' 

The  poor  old  fellows  who  made  history  are  incap- 
able of  dictating  it.  It's  no  use  to  "  interview"  them. 

Now,  cast-  your  eyes  in  a  southerly  direction 
across  the  Seine,  and  you  see  a  vast  pile  of  buildingsi 
over  which  towers  a  magnificent  dome,  very  recently 
regilded  at  an  enormous  cost,  and  glittering  gloriously 
in  she  dazzling  rays  of  the  summer  sun.  They  are 
the  hotel  and  dome  of  the  Invalides,  and  there  these 
old  soldiers  are  cared  for  in  their  declining  years.  A 
Prussian  shell  struck  thft  dome  during  the  late  siege, 
but  inflicted  little  damage.  The  Reds,  for  a  wonder, 
did  not  attempt  to  burn  the  old  veterans  out  of  their 
splendid  home. 

As  you  approach  from  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  the  first 
object  that  attracts  your  attention  are  the  guns  cap- 
tured from  the  enemies  of  France,  and  which  for  two 
centuries  have  mingled  their  deep-throated  thunders 
with  the  popular  shouts  on  occasions  of  national  re- 
joicing. You  will  not  forget — for  it  is  one  of  the 
traditions  of  the  place — the  gigantic  joke  played  off 
by  one  of  the  veterans  on  the  whole  people  of  Paris 
when  the  birth  of  the  heir  of  Napoleon  I.  was  to  be 
announced. 

It  was  known  to  all  Paris  that  Dr.  Dubois  had  been 
summoned  to  the  Tuileries,  and  all  Paris  flocked  to 
the  esplanade  of  the  Invalides  to  wait  for  the  salvo  of 
artillery  which  was  to  declare  the  event — twenty  guts 
if  the  new  comer  should  prove  a  girl  ;  twenty-one,  if 
a  Prince  Imperial.  A  messenger  from  the  palace  ar- 
rived at  a  gallop,  and  said  a  word  to  the  commanding 
officer.  The  first  gun  spoke,  then  the  second,  third, 
and  so  on  till  it  came  the  turn  for  the  twenty-first 
gun  to  complete  the  announcement.  The  veteran  at 
this  piece  was  a  dry  old  regimental  joker.  He  suf- 
fered the  prescribed  interval  between  the  detonations 
to  elapse,  and  went  through  the  motion  of  extin- 
guishing his  match.  Then,  whUe  a  murmur  of  disap- 
pointment ran  through  the  expectant  multitude — 
while  the  words,}"  Only  a  girl  /"  were  circulating  With 
telegraphic  rapidity  all  over  Paris,  a  spark  of  fire  was 
applied  to  the  priming,  the  twenty-first  explosion;  an- 
nouncing the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome,  shook  the  es- 
planade,Jand  a  universal  shout  of  "  Yue  i'Empereur  !" 
rent  the  air. 

Sf<  The  Hotel  des  Invalides  was  the  creation  of  Louis 
XIV.  Henry  IV.  gave  some  of  his  veterans  a  shelter 
in  the  Rue  d'Oursine,  and  Louis*  XIII.  planned  an 
establishment  for  them  in  the  Chateau  de  Bicetre  ;  but 
it  was  reserved  for  the  great  monarch  to  found  a  mag- 
nificent and  permanent  establishment  for  their  recep- 
tion. He  fostered  it  when  at  the  summit  of  his  glory, 
he  thought  of  it  when,  bowed  down  by  misfortune  and 
malady,  he  stood  at  the  gates  of  death,  and  in  his  last 
will  and  testament  referred  to  the  veterans  whose  lives 
had  been  given  to  his  service. 

A  statue  of  Louis  by  the  younger  Coustou  adorns 
the  principal  entrance,  and  bears  on  its  pedestal  the 


following  inscriplioa  "Louis  the  Great,  in  Lis  royal 
munificence, founded  this  hotel,  to  provide  permanently 
for  his  old  soldiers,  in  the  year  1C75."  • 

Two  figures.  Mars  and  Minerva,  also  by  the  younger 
Coustou,  flank  the  entrance.  The  principal  courtyard 
(Court  of  Honour)  is  420  feet  long,  by  203  feet  broad* 
It  is  surrounded  by  porticoe?  two  Btories  high,  with 
open  arcades,  decorated  frescoes,  repxesenting 
events  in  the  miUtary  history  of  France.  Under  tha 
central  arcade  of  the  first  Btorey  is  a  statue  of  Napo- 
leon  L,  the  idol  of  the  invalids.  The  refectories  and 
kitchens  are  in  the  basement  of  a  building  erected  in 
1749.  Here  are  two  famous  boilers,  each  of  which  ii 
large  enough  to  cook  1,300  pounds  of  meat. 

The  dormitories  in  the  first  and  second  stories  of  the 
central  pavilion  are  comfortable  and  well  kept,  Tht 
library  contains  about  25,000  volumes.  Some  of  th« 
invalids  are  great  readers.  In  this  room  is  preserved 
the  cannon  ball  which  killed  Marshal  Turenne,  in  1675 
There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Napoleon  I.,  by  Ingres,  ii 
the  council  chamber. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Louis  wave  the  tattered  banner! 
captured  from  the  enemies  of  France  on  many  a  hotly- 
contested  field.  Here  are  monuments  of  some  of  tha 
Marshals  of  France  and  Governors  of  the  Invalides^  H- 
lustrious  dead  repose  in  the  gloomy  vaults  beneath— 
Turenne,  Jourdan,  Moncey,  Duroc,  Mortier,  who  was 
killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  infernal  machine  con- 
trived by  Fieschi  for  the  assassination  of  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  sons.  The  heaits  of  Vauban,  the  great  en' 
gineer,  and  of  Kleber  are  among  the  treasures  of  the 
invalids. 

The  buildings  of  the  hotcljare  of  vast  extent,  and  en- 
close several  court-yards.  Nearly  every  part  has  been 
embellished  by  the  art  of  the  sculptor,  painter  and  de-. 
corator,  including  many  productions  of  rare  merit. 
Certainly  the  veterans  are  well  clothed  and  fed,  and  are 
lodged  in  a  place  far  superior  to  the  dwellings  of  many 
of  the  earlier  king*  of  France. 

The  hotel  was  commenced  in  1C71,  on  the  plans  o£ 
Liberal  Bruant,  and  completed  in  1674.  Napoleon  I. 
made  certain  additions,  and  Napoleon  III.  many  costly 
improvements  in  the  establishment.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  invalids  is  abouf  3,000, 

The  invalids  have  their  traditional  jokes  like  colle" 
gians.  A  manuscript  in  the  library  speaks  of  one  of  the 
oldest  of  their  "  sells."  "  As  all  sorts  of  people  come 
to  see  the  hotel,  some  wags  among  the  soldiers  have  in- 
vented a  good  joke  to  play  off' on  those  they  find  to  be 
easily  gulled.  They  advise  these  curiosity-huntera 
particularly  not  to  go  away  without  seeing  the  invaUd 
with  the  wooden  head.  'VVhen  the  proposition  takes, 
they  pointjoutjhis  corridor  and  room,  and,  as  their  com- 
rades are  all  in  the  secret,  they  make  these  idiots  go 
through  a  great  deal  of  travelling  about  the  house  in 
search  of  the  m£to  with  the  wooden  head,  sending  them 
from  room  to  room,  where  they  are  always  told  he  has 
just  gone  out." 

The  invalids  were  not  always  a  manageable  set  of 
men.  Accustomed  to  the  licence  of  camp  life,  the  old 
boys,  when  liberated  from  the  discipline  of  the  hotel, 
and  wandering  at  will  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  used 
often  to  sin  against  the  proprieties.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  Louis  XIV.'s  reign,  the  conduct  of  many 
of  them  was  scandalous.  The  Pont  Neuf,  the  resort 
of  refi*shment-sellers,  peddlers,  rope  dancers,  itinerant 
musicians,  and  other  Bohemians,  was  a  favourite 
haunt  of  the  invalids,  and  many  a  row  occurred  there, 
in  which  heads  were  broken  by  crutches  and  ribs 
punched  with  canes,  in  quarrels  about  cards,  dice,  oi 
demoiselles.  At  night  the  old  fellows  used  to  stumble 
back  to  the  hotel  with  aching  heads  and  pockets,  either 
empty  or  stuff'ed  with  worthless  nicknacks  palmed  off 
on  them  by  pitiless; sharpers.  Stringent  regulations, 
firmly  enforced,  finally  put  an  end  to  these  disorders. 

Louis  XIV.  made  frequent  visits  to  the  hotel,  and 
on  these  occasions  the  invalids  insisted  on  the  right  of 
furnishing  him  a  guard  of  honour,  while  the  royal  life- 
guard remained  outsjde.  In  1717,  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia,  came  to  Paris,  and  the .  first  place  he  visited 
was  the  Invalides.  In  1S67,  the  present  emperor  ol 
Rustia  also  visited  Paris,  and  the  first  place  he  went 
to  was  the  "  Varieties''  to  see  Schneider  play  "  The 
Grand  Duchess  of  Gerolstein." 

Louis  XV.  was  also  an  honoured  visitor.  In  1777, 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  brother  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  then  travelling  under  the  name  of  the 
Baron  de  Falkenstein,  visited  the  InvaUdes,  and  even 
gave  money  to  many  of  the  veterans  of  the  Bavarian 
campaign,  saying  that  they  caused  his  mother,  Maria 
Theresa,  many  a  sleepless  night,  and  that  he  was  theif 
debtor  for  not  having  vanquished  her. 

When,  after  the  capture  of  Louis  X\T.  at  Varennes 
and  his  imnrisonment  in  the  Temple,  revolutionarv 
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^rsttce^was  attacked  by  a  coalition  of  kings,  and  the 
call  for  volunteers  was  issued,|  the  invalids  went  among 
the  people,  roUsing  them  with  the  cry  of  "  Citizens,  the 
countl-y  is  in  danger  !"  The  mutilated  had  themselves 
"Mwried  in  cartt^,  the  lame  hobbled  along  on  their 
'crutches  ;  even!the  blind  followed,  led  by  guides  ;  and 
from  all  ih<?se  bosom?,  ploughed[by  thejenemy's  lead  and 
stce''-,  issued  the  same  cry. 

ijViring  the  first  republic  the  Church  of  the  Invalides 
was  changed  by  a  revolutionaiy  decree  to  the  "  'Tfemple 
of  Mars."  The  macknen  of  1792,  hke  those  of  1871, 
wwe  deadly  p.nemies  of  religion. 

The  last  official  visit  of  Napoleon  I.  to  the  Invalides 
Vvas  oti  March  5, 1813.  But  fatal-days  were  approach- 
ing,-foreshadowed  by  the  disasters  of  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, and  ill  1814,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  in 
which  many  of  the  invalids  took  part,  the  allied  army 
entered  Paris.  By  order  of  Marshal  Serrurier  the  cap- 
tured flags  of  the  In\  alides,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
that  were  secreted,  were  burned,  to  prevent  their  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  enemies.  Officers  and  in- 
v-ihds  fanned  the  sacrificial  fire,  and  held  up  the  flags, 
60,  that  not  a  rag  should  escape  the  blaze. 

'■  !5o  vanish  in  smoke  and  ashes  mihtary  trophies, 
gallant  feats  of  arms,  and  memories  of  conquest !"  cried 
an  invalid,  who  had  lost  a  leg  and  arm.  "  Nothing  is 
eternal  but  love  of  country  and  hberty." 

The  closing  disasters  of  the  first  Empire,  smothered 
in  carnage  at  Waterloo,  stunned  the  invalids,  who 
could  not  be  made  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  the 
dis;ister.  And  when  the  news  came  of  the  Emperor's 
de^th  at  St.  Helena,  they  shook  their  grey  and  palsied 
heads,  and  refused  to  believe  it. 

"  The  Emperor  is  not  dead,"  said  the  veterans.  "  He 
Will  come  back,  and  his  eagles  will  lead  a  new  genera- 
tion to  victory.    We  shall  see  our  Emperor  again." 

Twenty  years  afterwards  they  did  indeed  see  him 
again,  but  he  was  lying  in  his  coffin. 

Let  us  visit  the  spot  where  the  coffin  was  deposited. 
No  need  of  asking  the  way  thither,  for,  from  the  Place 
Vauban  an  immense  throng  is  ever  pouring  into  the 
church  at  the  hours  designated  for  the  admission  of 
the  public.  The  dome,  so  called,  the  triumph  of  the 
architect  Mansart,  and  claimed'by  i/he  French  as  a 
victory  over  St.  Paul's,  forms  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Doric  and  Corinthian  columns  of  the  exterior, 
the  statues  of  Charlemagne  and  St.  Louis,  which  flank 
the  entrance,  those  of  Justice  and  Temperance,  Prud- 
snce  and  Strength,  which  adorn  the  angles  of  the 
ittic,  the  circular  colonnade  of  forty  Corinthian 
solumns.  the  vast  and  richly-ornamented  cupola,  sur- 
mounted by  its  airy  steeple,  excite  our  admiration  and 
prepare  us  for  the  grand  interior,  with  its  exquisite 
proportions,  its  sweeping  arches,  its  wealth  of  sculp- 
tures and  paintings,  its  beautiful  chapels,  its  lofty 
alt;ir,  forming  a  rich  yet  chaste  and  impressive  whole. 

The  crypt,  spacious  aud  rbofless,  which  holds' the 
remains  of  the  great  Emperor  of  the  French  is 
ref.cbtd  by  descending  a  stciircase  of  white  marble. 
J'olfjmn  and  magnificent  as  are  the  surroundings, 
E'radier's  colossal  Victories,  the  statue  of  Napoleon 
himself,  the  tombs  of  Duroc  and  Bertrand,  the  eye  is 
riveted  by  the  sarcophagus,  a  mass  of  Finland  granite, 
the  gilt  of  the  Czar  of  Kussia.  There  lies  the  ashes 
of  the  greatest  soldier  of  modern  days  ;  of  the  man 
whi  >,  r>  t  one  time,  held  the  eastern  hemisphere  at  bay 
by  the  terror  of  his  single  sword,  who  led  his  vic- 
torious eagles  over  nearly  the  length  of  Europe,  who, 
js  a  li<;ii!laior,*lcft  an  imperishable  monument  in  the 
Code  he  bequeathed  to  France,  whose  fiery  words  had 
I  ma^ic  power  that  no  other  utterance  ever  wielded. 
Warrioi-,  statesman,  orator--the  elements  he  exhibited 
'.n  coaibmation  made  up  a  sum  of  greatness  that  may 
uot  ag.un  be  equalled  till  the  world  is  many  agea  older. 
It  is  uut  here,  in  the  presence  of  the  illustrious  dead, 
that  we  can  recall  the  errors,  the  defects,  even  "the 
littlenesses  that  detracted  from  his  grandeur.  Some 
of  the  fascinatioi  his  living  presence  exerted  lingers 
round  his  tomb.  Elsewhere  we  can  coldly  scan  his 
uu'cf.r,  aud  weigh  his  virtues  and  his  vices  ;  beneath 
tha  klume  of  the  Invalides  we  can  only  recognize  his 
jitellectual  greatness  and  his  glory. 

Among  the  veterans  of  the  hotel  there  vrere  the 
greatest  excitement  and  enthusiasm  when  they  learned 
tii.i,t  ^the  Assembly  had  voted  a  special  credit  of  a 
million  francs  for  the  translation  of  the  remains  of 
Xapclcou  to  France  and  for  the  construction  of  a  tomb 
>M  re.iivo  them  beneath  their  magnificent  dome,  ard 
Lhi\t  the  king's  son,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  had 
i.ct.uiily  .sailed  for  St.  Helena  in  the  Belle  Poule  to 
fulfil  his  satred  mission. 

Some  of  the  more  credulous  iiieisted  that  the  Emperor 
w.w  still  alive,  and  that  he  was  WHjiag  bacifc  to  hea4 


the  armies  of  France  and  reconquer  Europe.  Others, 
who  doubted  the  good  faith  of  England,  asserted  that 
British  frigates  would  attack  the  French  ship  on  her 
homeward  voyage  and  wr- st  the  precious  ashes  from 
the  sailor  prince,  and  blamed  the  government  for  not 
having  given  him  the  escort  of  a  squadron. 

But  the  mission  was  successfully  accomphshed.  The 
rocky  soil  of  St.  Helena  yielded  up  the  illustrious 
dead.  The  coffins  was  opened  at  the  grave  and  the 
features  of  the  buried  Cjesar  were  found  to  be  still  re- 
cognisable. Then  the  frigate,  with  the  cffined  hero, 
guarded  pight  and  day  in  a  cabin  drapo  j  with  violet 
velvet,  where  wax  tapers  were  perpetually  burning, 
slowly  ploughedher  way  through  the  gloomy  Atlantic  to 
the  shores  of  France. 

The  funeral  ceremony,  one  of  the  grandest  th.xt  Paris 
ever  witnessed,  took  place  on  the  15th  of  December, 
1840,  a  bitterly  cold  day,  with  flakes  of  snow  descend- 
ing from  the  icy  sky,  reminding  the  survivors  of  the 
frosts  of  Russia  during  the  terrible  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow. 

The  remains  were  received  in  the  Church  of  the  In- 
valides by  Moncey,  the  aged  Marshal-Governor,  An  as- 
sembly of  the  most  illustrious  persons  filled  the  sacred 
building,  in  which  a  throne  had  been  erected  foi*  King 
Louis  Phillippe,    The  Prince  de  Joinville  then  said  : 

"  She,  I  present  you  the  body  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon." 

The  King  replied  :  "  I  receive  it  in  the  name  of 
France  !" 

What  memories  were  evoked  that  day  in  the  minds 
of  the  invahds,  as  they  gazed  at  the  catafalque  which 
canopied  the  body  of  their  idol — memories  of  battle 
and  glory,  triumphs  and  reverses — of  Areola,  Marengo, 
the  Pyramids,  Austerlitz,  Wagi-am,  Eylau — Moscow  in 
flames,  the  fatal  Berezina,  Leipsic,  Waterloo  !  How 
many  half-healed  wounds  opened  afresh  on  that  day  ! 
Many  soldiers  died  of  joy  or  grief  a  few  days  after  the 
solemnity.  The  aged  Marfalque,  bowed  by  the  weight 
of  indescribable  sorrov/,  eried — "  Now  I  have  lived  long 
enough  !" 

It  was  by  mere  chance  that  the  tomb  of  Napoleon 
escaped  injury  during  the  siege  o£  Paris,  It  would 
have  been  strange  if  the  guns  of  that  people  he  so  hu- 
miliated and  outraged  during  his  life-time,  had,  even' 
unconsciously,  hurried  destruction  on  hisjsepulchre.] 


THE  WIDOWS'  LOVE. 
She  looks  upon  the  ring, 

In  a  dream  of  happiest  days, 
When  the  lips  of  one  now  dead  and  gone 

M'ere  opened  but  to  praise. 
When  life  o'erflowed  with  promise 

Of  happy,  happy  year.s, 
In  one  dread  day  that  passed  away 

To  torture  and  to  tears. 

She  looks  upon  the  ring. 

In  the  bloom  of  purest  youth- 
And  can  recall,  remembering  all. 

His  tendeines.s  and  trath. 
The  flowers  he  fondly  gathered, 

And  ill  her  bosom  laid. 
Have  never  lost  their  summer  bloom— 

Those  flowers  will  never  fade. 

She  looks  upon  the  ring. 

And  the  \vinter  melts  away — 
I'he  very  air  is  goIcTen — 

It  is  the  prime  of  May. 
The  fields  through  which  they  walked  to  church^ 

She  sees  the  tuoom,  the  sky, 
And  of  the  beauty  of  that  day, 

The  spell  can  never  die. 

She  looks  upon  the  ring, 

And  her  cheek  a  moment  glows ; 
Again  sees  Wended  in  her  hair 

The  lily  and  the  rose. 
She  hears  her  father's  blessing, 

She  feels  her  mother's  tears, 
And,  .in  one  moment,  knows  again 

The  bliss  and  woes  of  years. 


The  Suicide  op  General  von  Gablenz — The  New 
Free  Press  states  that  the  suicide  of  the  late  General 
von  Qablenz  was  the  result,  not,  as  has  been  affirmed, 
of  heavy  losses  by  speculation,  but  merely  of  an  over- 
wrought nervous  system.  The  general  had,  indeed, 
speculated  uhsuccessfully,  but  not  to  a  serious  extent. 

PEBAMBULATons.— P.Ledwidge,  manufacturer,  32  Amiens- 
street,  and 32  Lower  Ormond-quay.  N.B.— Repairs  promptly 
executed.  15340 

Tobacco  Juice,  duty  free,  for  the  cattle  breeder.  The  value 
of  tobacco  to  stock  owners  has  loug  been  known,  but  the 
enormous  duty  has  hitherto  prevented  its  use  to  any  great 
extent.  Tobacco  can  now  be  had  free  of  duty,  containing  42oz. 
tobacco  to  the  gallon.  One  gallon  diluted  with  eight  gallons 
of  vrater  is  equal  in  strength  to  that  of  tobacco  water.  Price 
2s.  6d.  pergallon,  oraboutSd.  perpound.  Agents,  M'Master, 


A  PICTUKB. 

'Twas  evening's  calm  and  stilly  hour ; 

A  girl  stood  'neath  »  yew  tree's  sftade, 
■Within  a  fait  y  Southertt  bower, 

By  clustering  vines  and  roses  made  t 
A  manly  form  was  by  hei'  side, 
■With  lofty  brow  and  air  of  pride. 

The  night  breeze  whispeiedthrough'the  piaeSj 
The  night  birds  sang  a  roundelay. 

The  night  dews  rested  on  the  vines, 
The  moonlight  soft  around  them  lay. 

The  th'-c  jbing  stars  the  concave  fiUed, 

Her  heart  with  wilder  pulses  thrilled^ 

An  ai-m  was  lightly  round  her  thrown, 

A  hand  upon  her  tresses  fell ; 
A  low,  rich  voice  with  melting  tone. 

Breathed  softly  words  I  caimot  tell  ; 
The  moon  looked  meekly  from  above. 
And  smiled  upon  that  joy  of  love. 

An  ear  was  bent  to  catch  the  word  * 
That  trembled  on  her  stammering  tojjgiigj-  - 

So  faint  she  scarcely  deemed  it  heard. 
As  o'er  her  drooping  form  he  hung, 

Tfll  on  her  lips  was  pressed  a  kiss^ 

Love's  first  ecstatic  seal  of  bUss. 


The  moon  still  beams  upon  the  bower. 
The  rose  and  yew  tree  blossom  still. 

The  night  birds  stiU  their  music  pour. 
The  throbbing  stars  their  spaces  fiU 

Slie  treads  a  Northern  strand  alone. 

The  wine  cup  claims  him  for  its  own. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


■What  Mis8  will  ruin  any  man  ?  i  Mis-management.  I 

Why  cannqt  dying  wives  make  their  wills  as  well  as? 
their  husbands  2  Because  they  have  their  'will*' 
during  their  lives. 

Why  is  a  handsome  and  fascinating  young  lady  like 
a  slice  of  bread  ?    Because  she  is  often  toasted. 

How  is  it  that  sailors  use  the  smallest  beds*  Be-' 
cause  they  sleep  in  their  watches. 

Why  is  a  soldier  who  has  had  his  limbs  amputated' 
likely  to  be  forgotten  by_hisifriends  ?  Because  they 
cannot  re-member  him.  i 

What  Miss  should  never  repeat  anything  Bhe  reads  i- 
or  hears  ?  Mis-quote. 

Why  is  a  cabman,  whatever  his  rank,  a  very  ambi- / 
tious  man  ?  Because  he  is  always  looking  for  a  hirai 
(higher). 

Why  is  a  secret  like  eilence  ?  Because  you  cannoJr 
talk  about  it  and  keep  it. 

Why  is  the  most  discontented  man,  after  all;  thd' 
most  easily  contented  ?  Because  nothing  satisfies  him.' 

WTiy  is  a  kiss  hke  the  world  ?  -Because  it  is  madsi 
of  nothing  and  yet  is  something. 

Why  is  a  printer  like  a  postman  ?  Because  he  picks 
up  and  distributes  letters. 

Why  is  a  man  who  has  just  carried  his  carpet  has 
ashore  from  a  steamboat  like  an  owner  of  the  soilfj 
Because  he  is  possessed  of  landed  property. 
•  Why  should  lawyers  make  good  home  missionaries  ? 
Because  they  bring  many  to  repentance, 

'V\Tiat  is  the  only  want  coveted  by  ^ :>Joor  Inan  t 
Want  of  appetite. 

What  is  that  which  can  be  right,  tut  never  wong  ? 
An  angle.  ' 

■What  kind  of  personal  service  Ig  that  for  which  yoir' 
are  never  expected  to  be  grateful  ?  The  service  of  a 
writ. 

What  people  never  live  long  and  never  wear  great 
coats  ?    Dwarfs  ? 

Why  do  the  occupations  of  a  tragedian,  a  washer- 
woman, a  church  officer,  and  a  cooper  resemble  each 
other  ?  Because  the  first  wrings  hearts,  the  second 
■wrings  clothes,  the  third  rings  beUs,  and  the  last  rings 
barrels. 

Why  can  the  world  never  come  to  an  end  ?  Because 
it  is  round. 

Why  was  Pharaoh's  daughter  like  a  broker  ?  B-=- 
cause  she  got  a  little  prophet  (profit)  fi-om  the  rushes, 
on  the  bank. 

Why  is  a  pack  of  cards  containing  only  fifty-one  sent 
home  as  perfect  as  a  pack  of  fifty-two  sent  home  I 
Because  they  are  sent  incomplete  (in-complete). 

When  was  Jenny  Lind  hke  an  earthquake  ?  When 
her  shakes  brought  down  the  house." 

Why  is  the  Commander-in-Chiefr  like  a  broke  ?  Be- 
cause he  is  a  couimission  agent. 

Why  is  a  xiihr^o  cobbler  like  a  parson  ?    Bccnit-c  he 
attends  to  the  .sok.s  (souls)  of  the  people. 

Why  are  a  certain  member's  speeches  in 
Hke  a  brick  wall  ?    Because  nobody  can  £C'-; 
th^m.  —  ■ 
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A  STORV  OF  THE  IRISH  REBELLION. 


By  the  Author  of  "Fortune's  Pool,"  ia.  ■  •> 

CHAPTER  XX. 

"  WB  HAVE  DECEIVED  THE  SENATE." 

The  gi-eat  day  came  at  last;  the  day  which  f  ad  been 
po  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  the  idle  cj-owd  of 
.■Dublin,  and  which  had  been  so  anxiously  dreaded  by 
the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen.  The  most  «wonder- 
ful  rumours'  were  afloat  concerning  the  conduct  of 
Jackson  in  prison.  Some  had  it  that  Government 
had  oflered  him  life  and  liberty  in  consideratiaa  of  his 
betraying  his  associates,  and  that  he  had. refused; 
others  <that  he  had  accepted  the  offer,  that  he  had 
given  all  the  information  he  possessed  toudiiug  the 
impending  rebellion,  and  that  his  appearance  in  court 
would  be  merely  a  sham  leading  to  an  acquittal  for 
the  purpose  of  blinding  his  confedea-ates. 

Never  was  a  more  extraordinary  scene  witnessed  in 
a  court  of  justice  than  that  in  the  Irish  Court  of 
King's  Bench  on  the  30th  April,  when  Jackson  was 
brought  up  to  receive  judgment.  Every  comer  was  oc- 
cupied by  eager  sightseers  who  waited  with  breathless 
Impatience  for  the  appearance  of  the  prisoner.  The 
galleries  were  full,  the  body  of  the  court  was  full,  the 
'ESats  allotted  to  counsel  were  full,  and  not  a  single 
plaee  was  vacant. 

Lord  Clonmel,  Chief  Justice,  was  on  the  bench,  and 
as  a  popiilar  outbreak  was  anticipated,  a  strong  guard 
of  soldiers  was  present.  Maurice  Donellau,  through 
the  interest  of  his  friend  Howley,  obtained  a  seat  at  the 
solicitors'  benches,  and  watched  the  proceedings  with 
the  most  intense  inte /est. 

lOn  the  appearance  of  the  prisoner  in  the  dock  all 
eyes  were  turned  in  his  direction.  He  appeared  almost 
lifeless,  and  a  death- like  pallor  overspread  his  faoe^ 
CHis  hands  clutched  nervously  at  the  edge  of  the  little 
■box,  and  once  or  twice  his  weakness  was  so  apparent 
that  it  was  anticipated  be  would  fall  over. 

"  Oh,  the  coward  !  The  miserable  poltroon  !  See 
how  he  trembles  !"  whispered  a  few;  for  the  prisoner's 
condition  wag  ascribed  to  fear  at  the  approach  of 
death. 

But  thej-e  were  others  in  the  court  who  had  a  ,sus- 
ipicion  of  the  real  state  of  affairs.  These  were  the 
friends  of  the. prisoner,  and  as  a  terrible  thought  oc- 
curred to  them  the  drops  of  cold  sweat  trickled  down 
their  faces.  Some  two  or  three  days  before  he  had 
talked  of  dying,  and  had  even  hinted  at  suicide. 

The  man  who  fears  not  death,"  he  said  to  those 
who  visited  hjm,  "  can  never  want  the  means  of  dying  . 
and  as  long  as  my  head  is  within  reach  of  the  prison 
walls  I  can  prevent  my  body  being  suspended  to  scare 
the  community." 

As  these  words  recur  to  the  minds  of  the  gentlemen 
who  heard  them  spoken,  the  pi-isoner's  dreadful  emo- 
,tion  is  more  than  explained ;  and  anxious,  ftight- 
^ned  faces  are  turned  in  his  direction.  The  miser- 
able paan  still  makes  a  desperate  effort  to  retain  his 

peK-possession  ;  his  teeth  are  firmly  clenched,  together, 
tis  finger-nails  are  driven  into  the  flesh  of  his  palms, 

md  he  returns  the  stare  of  his  judge  with  a  look  of 

Bi«kly  defiance. 

Hie  senior  counsel,  Curran,  is  ab.sent  ;  he  has  been 

misinformed  as  to  the  hour  at  which  the  prisoner  v/as 

to  be  brought  up,  and  Leonard  M'Nally,  the  junior, 

puts  in  an  appearance  to  plead  in  arrest  of  judgment. 

As  M'Nally  takes  his  seat  in  front  of  the  dock,  the 


tremulous  with  strong  emotion — "  "We  have  deceived 
the  senate." 

M'Nally,  who  has  scarcely  heard  or  comprehended 
j  this  quotation  from  Otway's  play,  turns  round  with  a 
frightened  look,  but  the  prisoner  has  sunk  back  in  the 
dock  and  cannot  reply  to  him. 

The  court  is  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  when  the 
side  door  opens  and  Tdler,  the  Attorney- General,  his 
face  wearing  a  malignant  smile,  walks  through  the 
rows  of  armed  soldiers  and  takes  his  seat  at  the  table. 
In  a  few  seconds  he  rises  to  his  feet,  and  amid  the 
hissing  of  the  audience  prays  the  court  to  pronounce 
judgment  upon  the  Reverend  William  Jackson. 

The  prisoner  is  called  upon  to  stand  forward  ;  he 
collects  all  his  remaining  strength,  and  with  a  look  of 
proud  composure  turns  to  the  judge.  But  his  strength 
is  fast  failing  ;  his  legs  refuse  their  office  ;  his  head 
falls  upon  his  breast,  and  he  tumbles  to  the  floor.  Aid 
is  forthcoming,  and  the  jail  official  raises  him  to  his 
seat. 

"William  Jackson,  hold  up  your  right  hand  1"  cries 
the  clei-k  of  arraigns.  The  prisoner,  in  compliance 
with  his  order,  makes  a  desperate  effort  to  raise  his 
arm  ;  but  it  is  powerless  and  immovable,  as  if  struck 
with  palsy,  and  lies  lifeless  by  his  side.  The  same 
expression  of  dauntless  disdain  rests  upon  his  face 
still,  but  he  is  unable  to  command  the  motions  of  his 
body. 

"  William  Jackson,  what  have  you  to  say  why  sen- 
tence of  death  and  execution  as  a  triiitor  .should  not  be 
awarded  against  you  according  to  law  ?" 

Hereupon  Mr.  Curran,  who  has  entered  the  court 
while  M'Nally  was  speaking,  addresses  the  bench,  and 
Mr.  Ponsonby  follows  on  the  same  side.  The  prisoner 
does  not  listen  to  the  words  of  his  counsel,  and  takes 
no  visible  interest  in  the  proceedings  at  all.  He  lean.s 
against  the  dock,  his  mouth  firmly  shut,  his  brow  knit 
and  his  eyes  closed. 

"My  lords,"  said  Curran,  in  a  solemn  voice,  '"'my 
client,  I  submit,.is  not  in  a  fit  state  for  the  prolonga- 
tion of  this  discussion.  He  is  seriously  ill ;  I  believe 
him  to  be  even  now  insensible.  There  can  be  no  com- 
munication between  him  and  liis  counsel,  and  the  law 
does  not  recognise  an  unconscious  man  as  a  subject  for 
her  operations.  If  j  udgment  is  pronounced,  my  lords, 
the  prisoner  cannot  hear  or  comprehend  the  nature  of 
it-" 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  says  Lord  Clonmell  with  a  sneer, 
"  that  the  truest  lenity  to  your  client  is  to  dispose  of 
the  present  matter  out  of  hand." 

"  That  may  be,  my  lord,"  replies  Curran  ;  "  but 
your  judgement  will  not  have  been  legally  given  if  the 
prisoner  cannot  hear  it." 

This  discussion  is  cut  short  by  an  incident  which 
terrifies  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate  man.  He  has 
hitherto  maintained  a-  show  of  defiance  and  manly 
bearing,  but  all  this  now  disappears  ;  his  legs  sink 
beneath  the  weight  of  his  body,  and  he  falls  to  the 
floor  of  the  dock  in  a  convulsive  fit.  The  rumour  that 
the  prisoner  has  taken  his  own  life  runs  through  the 
court,  and  a  stifled  cry  of  horror  rises  from. the  spec- 
tators. The  windows  are  thrown  open,  doctors  are 
sent  for,  and  every  man  present  feels  a  strange  feeling 
of  terror  creeping  into  his  heart. 

Dr.  Kinsey,  one  of  the  jurors,  goes  to  the  prisoner's 
assistance,  and  he  and  the  other  medical  man  apply 
restoratives; 

"  I£  the  prisoner  is  in  a  state  of  insensibility  it  is 
impossible  that  I  cau  pronounce  the  judgment  of  the 
court  upon  him,"  says  Clonmell. 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  make  to  a  remand  my  lord," 
replies  the  Attorney- General,  "  but  would  suggest 
that  one  of  the  medical  men  should  be  sworn." 

Hereupon  Dr.  Kinsey  steps  into  the  box.    After  he 


"  Can  you  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  state  of  the 
prisoner      asks  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

'•■  I  can,  my  lord,"  answers  Dr.  Kinsey.  "  I  think 
him  verging  on  eternity." 

"Do  you  think  him  capable  of  hearing  his  judg. 
ment — for  or  against  him  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  "ne  can." 

"Then,"  says  his  lordship,  "he  must  be  taken 
away  :  take  care,  Mr.  Sheriff,  that  in  sending  him 
away  no  further  mischief  is  done  to  him.  Let  him  be 
remandSd  until  further  orders.  I  believe  it  is  as  much 
for  his  advantage  as  for  yours  to  adjourn  at  once." 

Here,  the  sheriff',  who  ha.s  gone  into  the  dock,  with 
a  face  bleached  with  horror  informs  the  court  that 
hi.5  prisoner  is  dead. 

"  Dead  I"  cry  the  spectators,  with  a  cold  shuddePt 
"  Dead  !"  shrieks  the  prisoner's  wife,  sinking  into  ttie 
arms  of  a  friend.  "  Dead  1"  murmurs  Maurice  Donel- 
Ian,  and  the  thought  flashed  through  his  brain  that 
this  might  be  his  own  fate  also. 

"  Let  an  inquisition  be  held,"  said  Lord  ClonmeL 
"  You  must  carefully  inquire  by  what  means  he 
died." 

Throughout  the  whole  pi  that  night  the  body  ol 
the  un'nappy  clergyman  lay  in  the  dock  of  the  Court  ol 
King's  Bench.  At  ^e  inquest,  next  day,  it  was 
proved  that  he  had  jisfken  poison,  preferring  suicide  tc 
a  public  executiop.  Had  he  been  hanged  as  a  traitor, 
his  property  w^ld  have  been  forfeited  ;  perhaps  this 
was  another  xeasou  why  he  had  chosen  Belf-destruC' 
tion. 


jprisoner's  face  brightens  ;  he  leans  over,  and  with  a 

conacious  look  of  triumph,  he  Trhisj?ers  in  a  v.Qicej  Las  taken  tlie  oath  he  says  that  the  prisoner  is  dying. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  "  GREAT  >1GHt"  IN  THE  IRISH  PARLIAME^■T. 

Maurice  and  his  friends  were  now  safer  than  they 
were  before  Jackson's  death  ;  they  had  no  longer  any 
fear  of  sudden  arrest  in  consequence  of  damaging  re- 
velations, and  thus  were  more  at  liberty  to  play  their 
parts  as  conspirators.  Wolfe  Tone  was  gone,  and  so 
wa.s  Hamilton  Rowan;  but  there  were  enough  of  the 
heads  of  the  "  Directory"  left  to  keep  the  organisation 
alive. 

'•  If  they  pass  the  Relief  Bill,  by  Jove,  we're  done 
for,"  said  Emmett  to  Maurice.  "  The  Catholics 
will  feel  so  grateful  for  such  a  favour  that  they'll  feel 
bound  to  remain  Cjuiet,  if  not  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment." 

"You  need  fear  no  such  calamity,"  answered  our 
hero.  "  The  Relief  Bill  is  prejudged,  and  will  be  lost 
t<^  a  certainty.  Grattan,  who  has  charge  of  it,  knows 
what  its  fate  will  be,  -and  is  prepared  for  the 
worst." 

"  Well,  let  them  throw  the  bill  out  if  they  please: 
we'll  soon  have  thousands  of  new  recruits  if  they  dc 
so." 

This  Relief  Bill  was  meant  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Catholics,  and  had  been  watched  with  anxiety  by  the 
whole  country.  On  the  night  of  the  second  reading 
the  wildest  excitement  prevailed  in  Dublin  ;  yelling 
crowds  gathered  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  College-green,  and  troops  of  dragoons 
rode  hither  and  thither  to  protect  the  approach  oi 
members.  Every  class  of  the  population  was  repre- 
sented in  the  .streets— beggars,  craftsmen,  tradesmen, 
gentlemen,  and  even  Trir4ity  students,  who  set  ths 
college  authorities  at  defiance,  and  threw  in  their  voice 
in  favour  of  the  popukr  bill  of  the  popular  leader,  Mr. 
Grattan. 

A  mighty  battle  was  anticipated  in  the  House  that 
night — a  battle  upon  which  depended  the  hberties  of 
the  Catholic  population. 

Bribery,  it  was  rumoured,  had  been  extensively 
practised  to  insure  the  overthrow  of  the  measure,  and 
scores  of  members  to  whom  Mr.  Grattan  had  looked 
for  strenuous  support  failed  him  in  his  hour  of  need. 

The  crowd  outside  the  Parhament  House  gave  the 
members  a  varying  reception.  Some  were  hooted, 
like  "  Duigenan,  the  Castle  hack,"  and  the  Bercsfords; 
and  others,  like  Curran  a  Jd  Grattan  and  the  Pon- 
sonbys,  were  eitthusiastically  cheered. 

But  the  most  brilliant  ovation  was  reserved  f^^r 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  arrived  in  a  splendid 
landau.  Cheer  after  cheer  rent  the  air  as  he  made  his 
appearance,  and  the  statue  of  King  WiUiam,  adjacent, 
was  shaken  to  its  very  foundation  by  the  roar  of  the 
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multitude.  Lord  Edward  wore  a  green  silk  neoker- 
liiief,  and  at  sight  of  this  prominent  display  of 
the  national  colour  the  applause  was  doubly  inten- 
Bified, 

"  Hoidd  ye'r  head  up,  me  bould  boy,"  roared-one  of 
the ypung  lord's  admirers.  "  Be  me  sowl,  it's  ye'rself 
that  isn't  ashimed  or  afeerd  of  their  black  looks  or 
their  fr<nvcs." 

,  "  Hoigl'ii)  miH.v  daOuJ,  man,  why  would  he  ?"  said  an- 
other. "  Isn't  he  our  own  mimber — the  mimber  for 
.Ireland  '  Bad  scran  to  me  if  they've  got  a  better  man 
than  him  ui  the  house,  wid  all  their  English  ginthry 
an'  their  foine  sirs." 

"  Tell  the  Tillains  ye'r  mind,  me  hayro  !"  cried  a 
third.  "  An'  tell  thim  a  bit  of  our  mind,  too,  aJanna. 
Tell  thim  there  isn't  a  Sassenach  among  'em  but  we'd 
like  to  pitch  into  the  Liffey  ;  an'  I'll  go  bail  that  the 
weight  of  their  own  sins  an'  their  bribes  'id  sink  thim 
as  deep  a.s  St.  Cronan's  well." 

Lord  Edward  listened  half  seriously,  half  amu.^ed, 
.to  the  ravings  of  the  mob,  and  delayed  his  entrance 
\n  order  to  catch  what  was  said.  But,  seeing  that  the 
dragoons  were  casting  threatening  glances  in  the  di- 
rection from  whence  the  voices  issued,  he  lifted  his  hat 
pohtely  to  the  crowd,  and  passed  in. 

Grattan's  spare,  meagre  figure,  wasted  by  cara  and 
anxietj',  wsls  seen  for  one  moment  as  it  flitted  hke  a 
ghost  from  a  side  chair.  The  mob  laised  a  welcoming 
Ehout  to  greet  the  mighty  orator  ;  but  with  something 
like  an  espie.ssion  of  proud  reserve  on  his  features,  he 
turned  away  and  entered  the  hall.  No  man  courted 
popular  favour  less  than  Henry  Grattan  ;  his  soul 
.ehraok  from  even  this  tinge  of  corruption  ;  he  scorned 
the  reward  which  would  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of 
less  honourable  politiciiins.  To-night,  of  all  nights, 
he  was  16.V&  disposed  to  pander  to  the  mob. 

Icside  the  magnilicent  chamber  of  that  hall  in 
CpUe^e-green  there  v.as  now  exhibited  a  scene  which, 
in  its  brilli-moy,  might  command  the  admiration  of  the 
mo&t  unconcerned  observer.  Ranged  round  on  the 
carved  oaken  benches  were  men  of  the  highest  talent 
and  genius — men  of  learning  and  science— powerful 
Btatesm.'n — gieat  orator.-? — keen,  clever  lawyer.?.  No 
assembly,  in  Europe  cjutnined  in  those  days  such  a 
wealth  of  wit  and  brilliancy. 

The  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Toler,  led  the  opposition 
to  the  bill,  in  a  speech  noted  fcjr  the  strength  of  its  in- 
vective. Member  after  member  then  rose  to  condemn 
the  measure,  and  the  de'oate  became  hot,  fierce,  and 
personal. 

"  The  wri»tched  peasant,"  cried  one  orator,  a  bitter 
enemy  of  Grattan,  "whose  head  is  counted  to  swell 
the  number  of  backers  I  o',st?d  by  the  United  Irish 
Society,  is  called  on  iiy  his  priest  to  .subscribe  to  the.se 
petitions,  and  is  told  that  Mr.  Grattan  is  to  relieve 
him  from  rent  and  wretchedness.  The  innocent  man 
blesses  Mr.  Grattan,  and  is  plundered  of  his  scanty 
earnings  by  covert  traitors." 

"  We  are  told,  sir, '  said  another,  "that  if  we  do  not 
comply  v.'ith  their  demand  the  Catholics  will  rebel. 
If  their  loyalty  is  sn  loose  a  cloak  as  to  be  thrown  off 
in  every  conle.'-t  for  rank  and  power,  I,  for  one,  sa'y, 
'  lot  tlicm  rebel.'  " 

One  rebel  was  made  in  the  House  that  night.  Ar- 
thur, O  Connor,  m  the  heat  of  the  debate,  defended  his 
■'countrymen  strongly  from  the  charges  brought  against 
theiii.  Next  day  he  received  a  note  from  the  noble 
Jord  who  "'owned"  his  seat,  calling  an  him  to  resign, 
and  in  a  week  he  was  a  foremost  member  of  the  United 
Irish  Society. 

Tb;oughc/Ut  the  night  the  fight  went  on,  Curran 
and  G^avian  and  ih.x-.  l-'Hiioniu  s  sti  M;_igl!ug  to  the  last 
to  save  t'ue 'i;;U.  'ihsy  heart,  the  ,i.h(  uis  and  cries  of 
the  mob  Vj-.iUL'o,  aiid  r^  d  .ulloii  their  ctiurts  to  achieve 
Bu^oe.5s.  ,111  w  :\i  t  j  no  p;  Ti-'-S.-',  however.  ■  The  Go- 
Verr.mcr.t  -vas  too  3<ri;!ig  to  be  beaten.  AVheu  the 
morning  dawned  C'olle'/e-?reeii  was  still  filled  with 
people,  whose  haggard  faces  tcld  of  their  night's  vigd 
"in  the  open  air.  The  dragoons  were  there  too,  racing 
brckwardo  and  forwards,  their  drawn  swords  in  their 
hands.  Still  the  debate  went  on  in  the  House,  and 
still  the  crowd  waited.  Nine  o'clock,  ten  o'clock, 
eleven  o'clock— noon!  Then  a  .shout  was  heard  by  the 
people,  and  they  knew  that  the  decision  had  taken 
place.  'Was  it  viaory  or  defeat  ?  No  need  to  ask,  for 
presently  Lord  Clare  and  Jack  Toler  came  running  out 
of  th.-  Parliament  House,  their  faces  beaming  with  sa- 
ti.^f.-.c'.Ton.  Th;>  Relief  Bill  had  befu  rejected  by  1.5o 
voter-  to  24.  The  Mini.->teviali.-,ts  were  loud  in  "thtir 
plcr'.  which  so  exasperated  the  mob  that  they  would 
ha  'G  been  torn  to  pieces  but  for  the  intervention  of  the 
fol^iers. 

"'  Good  Heaven,  it  must  be  war  to  the  knife  now  !" 
{Ki'id  young  Lord  Edward  Fitzgeraldj  as  he  came  forth, 


leaning  on  Arthur  O'Connor's  arm.  "  Alas  !  our  only 
hope  of  a  peaceful  settlement  is  gone."  I 

Let  it  go,"  answered  O'Connor.  "  Fair  means  have 
been  tried  ;  we  must  now  use  any  means.  War  let  it 
be,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  say  I." 

"  Look  at  Grattm,  sir,"  said  Lord  EdwanS,  pointing 
to  that  gentleman  as  he  made 'his  way  into  the  street. 
"  How  my  heart  bleeds  to  see  liim  in  such  pain  !  How 
weary  and  nerveless  he  seems  ;  his  face  is  the  picture 
of  despair." 

"  Nay,  he  need  not,  give  up  the  game  yet,"  quoth 
O'Connor.  "His  tongue  has  failed  to  right  the  wrongs 
of  his  couutrj-uieu.  Il'e  must  try  what  the  strong 
hand  will  do.  ' 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  DUEL  IN  THK  "  FIFTF.KN"  ACRES." 

lu  the  afterijoou  succeeding  the  famous  debate, 
Maurice  was  met  by  Arthur  O'Connor,  to  whom  he 
was  well  known. 

'•'Good  evening,"  said  BIr.  O'Connor.  "You  are  the 
very  man  I  wished  to  see.  The  fact  is  I  want  you  to  do 
me  a  slight  service," 

"  Oh,  willingly,"  answered  Maurice. 
"  Well,  then,"  resumed  the  other,  "  I  want  you  to 
carry  a  message  to  Newcomen — a  hostile  message. 
You  understand  ?" 

"What  I  Lord  Belvidere's  man  J"  asked  Maurice  in 
surpririe  ;  "he  won't  fight,  I'll  be  sworn-.  Thej'e  is 
not  a  greater  coward  in  the  four  provinces  ;  and, 
besides,  he's  such  a  rascal  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  shoot  him.  ' 

"  I  know  the  fellow" .s  mean  spirit,"  replied  O'Connor, 
but  nevertheless  I  am  determined  to  fight  him.  This 
moriiiug,  ars  we  were  leaving  the  House,  he,  in  the 
flush  of  victoiy  I  suppose,  made  some  impertinent  re- 
marks concerning  myself,  which  were  overheard  by 
Lord  Edward  and  throe  or  four  otliers  who  were  pass- 
ing. I  have  no  other  option  but  to  challenge  liim, 
therefore,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  him." 

"  Well,  if  you  arc  determined  on  it  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  But  I  would  sooner  exchange  shots  with  any 
cut-purse  in  Dublin  than  with  that  sycophant." 

"  You  will  probably  find  him  at  Daly's"  said 
O'Connor.  "Arrange  the  thing  as  soon  as  possible, 
my  dear  fellow,  for  I  do  not  wi.<h  it  to  be  noised 
abroad.  Do  not  make  any  difficulties  ns  to  the  ar- 
rangements ;  take  the  man  on  his  own  terms,  and 
come  to  me  directly  afterwards." 

"  Am,  I  to  understand,  then,  that  you ''wish  me  to 
act  for  you  throughout  the  whole  transaction  ?" 
"  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  do  so." 
"  And  if  ha  oll'ers  an  apology  am  I  to  accept  the 
proposal  ?"  . 

"  By  Jove,  no.  I  want  to  teach  the  fellow  to  keep 
his  tongue  still.  I  cannot,  of  course,  refuse  to  accept 
a  full  apology  ;  but  I  wish  you  would  try  to  avoid 
coming  to  that  point.  You  can  easily  frighten  him 
into  fighting.  Tell  him  I  am  .savage,  and  that  nothing 
will  satisfy  me  but  a  meeting.  Say  that  I  have  sworn 
to  post  him  up  in  the  clubs  as  a  coward  if  he  refuses." 

AVith  this  the  friends  parted,  and  Maurice  proceeded 
to  execute  his  mission.  He  had  no  compunction  in 
bringing  about  such  a  meeting  as  the  one  contemplated, 
for  duels  were  then  common  enough,  and  the  most 
•celebrated  men  of  the  day  had  been  "  out."  Curran, 
Grattan,  Ponsonby,  Toler,  and  all  the  others  had 
fought  their  own  share  of  duels,  and  there  was  one 
madcap  named  "  Bully"  Fitzgerald,  .said  to  be  in  the 
pa3'  of  the  Government,  who  scarcely  allowed  a  week 
to  pass  without  winging  a  member  of  the  opposition  on 
the  grass  plot  in  the  Phccnix. 

The  man  whom  our  hero  was  deputed  to  see — Sir 
William  Gladowe  Nswoomeu— 'V.-as  one  of  the  most 
notorious  "  rats"  of  the  day.  He  was  the  ni'^'mber  for 
the  county  of  Longford,  and  his  first  public  act  wa.s  to 
sell  his  constituency,  then  he  sold  his  patroi),  then  his 
seat,  and  lastly  (and  worst  bargain  of  all}  he  sold  him- 
self.   It  was  a  standing  joke  with  the  national  party 

■  to  provoke  the  True  Blues  in  the  House  by  alluding  to 
the  "  Right  Honourable  i\Iember  for  Longford,  the 
coadjutor  of  the  Government." 

i  Maurice,  as  O'Connor  had  predicted,  found  New- 
comen at  Daly's  Club-house.    He  wais  in  company 

■  with  Sir  Boyle  Roche-— a  foolish  buffoon  who  caused 
.    more  mischief  by  his  blunders  than  he  ever  repaired  by 

his  wit.  His  ludicrous  bulls  in  the  House  of  Commons 
'    otiiw  turned  a  £:ei'ious  debate  into  a  scene  of  riot.nus 

■  laughter.  He  was  the  couitfojl  uf  the  period,  but 
hi.<  bluiidei.s  were  studied  and  preconceiveii,  and  often 

:  did  his  party  more  real  service  than  he  could  have  ren- 
dered by  the  most  violent  exertion  of  hi*  stinted 
talents. 

,       The  worthy  pair  had  Just  dined  as  Maurice  entered 


the  room,  Jind  sat  opposite  each  other  at  the  table,  a 
decanter  of  wine  engrossing  the  whole  of  their  attention, 

"  Misther  O'Reilly,  isit  yersel  ?"  saidSir Boyle  Roche, 
advancing  to  meet  our  hero,  whoannounced  himself  by 
his  assumed  name.  "  I  haven't  the  honour  of  being 
personally  acquainted  widyez,  but  if  it's  a  service  I  can 
rindherye,  spake  out  an' command  me." 

"  My  business  is  mth  Sir  William  Newcomen,"  an^ 
swered  Maurice  ;  "  unless  indeed  he  has  forestalled 
me,  and  deputed  you  to  act  in  his  behalf." 

"Arrahisitme  to  act  in. his  behalf  ?"  said  Sir 
Boyle  Roche,  "  Me  father's  son  never  did  anything  be 
halves  ye*-,  and  wid  the  blessin'  o'  God  an'  the  sup- 
poort  of  Lord  Camden,  he  never  will." 

"  You  misunderstand  me,  Sir  Boyle,"  replied  our 
hero.  "  What  I  mean  is  that  I  am  here  to  settle  a 
little  affair  of  honour,  and  I  thought  Sir  WiUiam  had 
appointed  you  to  act  as  his  friend." 

"  Jlore  power  to  ye,  avick,"  said  Sir  Boyle,  ap. 
parently  delighted  with  the  prospects  of  a  duel ;  "  it's 
the  best  news  I've  heerd  since  me  Kerry  aunt  fell  into 
the  bog-hole  an'  was  kilt  ;  which  so  troubled  hei- — poor 
sowl — that  she  wint  home,  and  executed  her  lasht  will 
an'  testament,  laving  me  all  her  foine  esthate.  Sit 
down,  Misther  O'Reilly,  an'  take  a  glass  of  wine." 

"  Did  I  hear  you  aright  sir  ?"  saicl Newcomen.  "Did 
you  say  that  this  affair  concerned  me  ?" 

"  Of  coorse  he  did,"  answered  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  "an 
it's  the  proud  man  ye  ought  to  be  intirely.  Oh,  be  the 
sowl  o'  St.  Patrick  if  I  could  git  some  one  to  challenge 
me  I'd  be  as  plased  as  Punch.  Begorra,  I'd  let  him 
shoot  me  out  o'  gratitude  ;  for  I  couldn't  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  kill  such  a  dacint  man." 

Mam-ice  t  ook  a  chair  and  briefly  explained  the  ob- 
ject of  bis  visit.  Sir  William,  on  hearing  the  full  par- 
ticulars, raved  and  swore.  Hewould  not  fight  he  said  ; 
he  had  never  handled  a  pistol  in  all  his  life,  and  ha 
couldn't  abide  the  sight  of  a  naked  sword.  But  his  pro- 
testations  were  all  to  no  purpose.  .Maurice  patientlj  ' 
awaited  his  answer,  and  Sir  Boyle  Roche  goaded  him 
to  madness  with  his  coarse  taunt.s.  In  his  agony  of 
mind  Sir  William  did  what  no  sane  man  in  Dublin 
could  have  thought  of  for  an  instant— he  appointed 
Sir  Boyle  Roche  as  his  second.  That  individual  ■  was 
in  the  highest  glee  at  the  favourable  turn^  affairs  had 
taken  ;  and  the  bloodthirsty  manner  in  which  he 
rubbed  his  hands  and  chuckled  at  the  prospect  of  the 
encounter  drove  his  urifortunate  principal  almost  \vi\A. 

"  Here's  to  our  betther  acquaintance,  Misther 
O'Reilly,"  said  Sir  Boyle,  when  they  had  finished  the 
preliminaries  ;  "  an'  may  ye'r  frind  Misther  O'Connor 
never  want  a  head  to  drive  a  bullet  through.  Swords  or 
pistols,  avick  ?  which  will  ye  have  ?" 

"  Nay,"  said  Maurice,  "  the  choice  lies  with  you  as 
the, challenged  party." 

"  Manin'  Newcomen  there  ?"  said  Sir  Boyle,  point- 
ing to  his  friend,  who  had  relapsed  into  a  state  of  ter- 
rified stupor.  "  Oh,  thin,  be  the  hand  of  King  Billy, 
if  it's  left  to  him,  sorra  one  or  the  other  he'll  chuse. 
But  why  would  we  ba  talkin'  to  him  at  all,  at  all  ? 
Shure  can't  we  settle  it  paceably  and  quietly  between 
ourselves  !" 

"  Certainly,  Sir  Boyle,"  answered  Maurice  ;  "  it  is 
for  you  to  say  what  the  weapons  shall  be." 

"  Well,  thin,"  returned  Sir  Boyle,  "  be  me  sowl 
I'm  mightily  puzzled  wid  that  same.  Newcomen  had 
an  uncle  or  a  grand-avmt,  or  some  relation  of  that  soil;, 
in  the  Heavy  Artillery,  an'  maybe  he'd  prefer  to  be 
kilt  wid  a  blundheibuss,  or  a  cannon,  or  somethin' 
weighty,  ye  know." 

"  Just  as  you  please."  said  Maurice,  laughinj,  "  onlj 
my  friend  would  rather  figlit  like  a  Christian,  Si> 
Bojde."  •  • 

"  Oh.  be  the  power,s,h'?  shall  hav;'  every  eonvcuiinct 
fur  that  same,"  .^iaid  Sif  Bo;  ]•  .  '  ^"'  .■'11  thrate  him  as 
tindherly  and  dacintlj' as  tii-:  1  •  '  '  -.'jo  land;  an'  if 
he's  kilt  we'll  have  three  ov  xlv  be.ht  kccnau  in  the 
counthry  to  cry  over  his  bones." 

With  this  Maurice  took  his  leave,  and  communicated 
the  result  of  his  interview  to  Arthur  O'Connor.  That 
gentleman  was  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  shooting 
Newcomen — his  only  regret  being  that  the  opportu- 
nity did  not  occur  before  the  division  on  the  Relief 
Bill,  "  when,"  hs  added,  with  a  smile,  "  the  majority 
would  have  been  one  less,  at  any  rate." 

At  five  o'clock  next  morning  Maurice  found  him.sell 
^ith  his  friend  in  the  famou.->  Fir'te-'^n  Acres."  Hcie 
it  w.i.s  that  all  these  "'  i-ftairs  of  honour"  were  settleil. 
and  here  many  .a  man  had  paid  with  hi:;  liio  for  !■{ 
fpjite  given  by  a  light  jest  or  an  luimeaniii*  wore 
over  night.  Arthur  O'Connor  brought  his  owi 
"  tools,"  for  this  was  uo,t  the  first  duel  he  hati  fought^ 
and  he  was  accounted  an  excellent  shot. 
I     The  morning  was  col4  and  frosty,  ^nd  the  twc 
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friends,  who  were  wrapped  up  in  ample  cloaks,  sat 
down  on  the  green  swaid  to  await,  the  coming  of  Sir 
Covle  Roche  and  his  principal. 

"I  shall  wing  him,"  said  O'Connor  ;  "  I  have  no 
notion  of  killing  the  wretch ;  but  I  wflil  mark  him  if  I 
car." 

"It  would  be  a  pity  tu  stain  your  handsinstjch  blood," 
replied  our  hero.  Ah  !  Sir  Eoyk,  good  morping  !" 
he  continued,  turning  round  and  encountjering  that 
individual.    "  1  hope  you've  slept  well." 

"  Faith  I  did,"  said  Sir  Boyle;  "and  I  have  not  had 
such  pleasant  agreeable  dhrames  for  a  twejvemont.  I 
fought  fifty  duels,  and  taw  Newcomcn  here  kilt  fifty 
time.s  over  since  twelve  o'clock  last  night.''' 

"  Don't,  Sir  Boyle  ;  pray  don't !"  said^Newcomen, 
who  shivered  in  every  limb  at  the  ferocious  words  of 
his  second.  '  • 

"  Let  us  proceed  to  business/ gentlemen,"  said  Mau- 
j-ice.  Sir  Boyle,  a  word  with  you  apart  ;"  and  the  two 
seconds  walked  aside  to  arrange  about  the  distance. 

"  Ten  paces  !"  said  Sir  Boyle,  expostulating.  "  Oh, 
be  the  mortal  powers,  he'Jl  never  stand  fire,  then  ! 
He'll  run,  I  tell  you  ;  he'll  run  as  soon  as  ever  Misthcr 
O'Connor  raises  his  pisthol.  Make  it  fifteen,  an'  give 
him  the  run  to  his  back." 

"  Well,  then,'  said  Maurice  ;  fifteen  let  i%  be.  But 
I  shall  make  no  further  coucessipn,  mind.  Duty  to 
my  friend  forliids  it."' 

Rhuamaush  .'"  replied  Sir  Boyle,  Sorra  more  we 
want  from  ye.  An' it  isijt  even  ■'that  we'd  be  askin' 
only  we  're  wake  an'  short  sightedy  ye  see." 

Sir  Boyle  then  went  to  his  man,  whom,  after  many 
Btrugglesandalittle  cursing,  he  induced  to  take  his  stand 
in  front  of  one  of  the  umbrageous  trees  which  adorned 
the  park.  A  pistol  was  put  into  his  hand,  and  Mr. 
O'Connor  faced  him  fifteen  yards  in  advance  armed 
with  a  similar  weapon. 

"  Shoot  low,"  whispered  Maurice  to  his  principal. 
"  Shoot  low,  for  he'll  duck  to  a  certainty." 

"  All  right,"  said  O'Connor,  "  I've  covered  him  to  a 
nicety,  and  if  the  pistol  does  not  fail  me  I'll  have  his 
.  left  ear  oft'  iu  two  uiinutes." 

The  seconds  then  retired,  and  Sir  Boyle  intimated 
that  the  antagonists  were  to  fire  when  he  dropped  his 
handkerchief.  A  death-like  silence  prevailed  as  the 
principals  raised  their  hands  and  brought  their  pistols 
to  a  level.  ■ 

One — two — three  ! — and  fire  away  !"  shouted  Sir 
Boyle  Roche,  and  instantly  there  were  two  pistols  dis- 
charged. When  the  smoke  cleared  off  Newcomen  was 
been  kicking  on  the  grass,  and  O'Connor  was  standing 
upright  in  his  place. 

On  examination  it  was  found  that  the  prostrate  man 
had  not  sustained  any  serious  injury  ;  but  O'Connor, 
true  to  his  word,  had  shot  his  left  ear  clean  through, 

"  Begorra,"  said  Sir  Boyle,  as  he  raised  his  wounded 
friend,  "  yotir  hearin'  is'spoilt  intirely,  Newcomen, 
but  it's  better  than  being  kiit  at  anyxate." 

Maurice  and  O'Connor  raised,  their  hats  politely  to 
Sir  Boyle,  and  walked  off,  arm  in  arm. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

Highway  Robbeey  in  America. — A  stage  coach 
was  stopp§d  and  robbed  near  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas, 
on  the  15th  of  January  by  five  highwaymen  mounted 
and  armjed.    The  Little  Rock  Rep^Miean  says  : — 
"  From  ex-Govemor  Burbank,  of  Dakota,  they  took 
over  800  dollars  in  money,  a  gold  watch,  and  a  diamond 
brciist  pin  ;  from  Charles  Moore,  of  this  city,  they  took 
about  70  dollars  in  money  and  a  watch,  but  returned 
the  latter  with  disdain,  because  it  was  a  silver  watch  ; 
from  John  Dietrich,  of  this  city,  they  secured  biit  5  dol- 
lars, their  search  being  so  careless  as  to  miss  50  dollars 
in  an  inside  pockpt  ;  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Lowell,  surren- 
dered the  sum  of  630  dollars,  or  thereabouts  ;  a  pas- 
senger from  S3Tacuse  made  ^  appropriation  of  160 
dollars  ;  the  pocket  book  of  .Mr.  Peoples,  living  near 
the  Springs,  contributed  the  sum  of  20  dollars.  Three 
farmers  were  unfortunate  enough  to  have  about  20  dol- 
lars between  them  ;  Mr.  Crump,  of  Memphis,  added  to 
the  spoil  about  40  dollars  in  cash  and  a  watch,  and  the 
Bxpress  package  yielded  435  dollars.'  The  robbers  com- 
pleted their  work  by  ripping  open  the  maU  bags  in 
search  of  registered  letters,  and  by  ajipropriating  the 
best  horse  attached  to  the  stage.    The  leader  of  the 
band  said  that  he  had  enmity  only  against  the  Yankees, 
and  returned  the  watch  and  money  taken  from  Mr. 

t'i'"?'  l^ecause  he  had  been  a  Confederate  soldier."  « 
-  The  '  Graphic"  Ink  (registered),  being  anti-corrosive,  is  an 
linproved  witrag  fluid  *hich  will  not  injure  pens  or  paper. 
Roid  by  stauouers,  chemists,  in  3<1.,  6d.,  Is.  jars  ;  whole- 
sale by  il  Master,  Hodgson,  .and  Co.,  Dublin  and  Cork. 

Penny  b.4Nk  19  and  30  Winctavern-Street— Bank  Hours 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  .5  p.m.  On  Mondav,  Wednesday, 
»iid  Saturday  Evenings,  from  7  9.  £5  ner  Cent  on  De- 
jposita  o£  £,0. 


THE    GOLD  NECKLACE. 

"  Do  you  think  it  pretty  ?  It  is  very  old,  and  so 
odd.  My  grandmother  wore  it  in  her  girlhood  ;  it 
afterwards  became  my  mother's,  and  I  have  treasured 
it  for  the  sake  of  its  associations." 

Dr.  Raymond  took  the  shining  ornament  from  Miss 
Stratton's  hand,  to  admire  its  quaint  workmanship. 
It  was  a  circlet  of  gold,  twisted  in  a  fanciful  shape, 
from  which  depended  a  tiny  cross,  this  latter  holding 
a  ruby  at  its  head. 

However  the  doctor  may  have  admired  the  pretty 
bauble  iu  question,  it  was  patent  that  his  admiration 
for  its  wearer  was  still  greater.  Nor  did  this  reflect 
discredit  upon  his  taste,  for  the  dark,  piquant  face,  lit 
by  great  oriental  eyes,  and  framed  in  feathery  curls  of 
night-black  hair,  the  ripe  lips  ruddier  than  autumn 
berries,  and  the  rounded  cheek,  which  held  a  colour 
like  the  red  heart  of  the  damask  rose,  would  have  eli- 
cited admiration  from  any  man  in  the  full  possession 
of  his  senses. 

~ Up  to  this  time  Dr.  Raymond  had  never  been  iu 
love — a  somewhat  singular  fact,  for  he  was  past 
thirty — a  physician  of  good  repute,  and  the  possessor 
of  a  fair  share  of  this  world's  goods,  and  withal  a  very 

handsome  man. 

Whether  or  not  he  loved  Georgina  Stratton,  the  doc- 
tor was  himself  hardly,  able  to  decide.  Certain  it  was 
that  he  was  interested — nay,  more,  fascinated — in 
truth,-  a  proposal  had  been  trembling  on  his  tongue 
for  weeks — nothing  preventing  its  utterance  save  the 
unaccountable  cowardice  he  felt  iu  the  fair  one's  pre- 
sence. 

He  had  "resolved  to  learn  his  fate  from  the  girl's  hps 
upon  this  very  afternoon,  and  with  this  very  object  in 
view  had  proposed  a  ride  to  Union  Grove. 

Yet  still  he  sat,  awkwardly  twi.^ting  Miss  Georgina's 
necklace  about  his  fingers,  and  pouring  forth  a  torrent 
of  small  talk,  cursing  himself  mentally  the  While  for  its 
stupidity. 

"  Ah,  doctor,"  said  Georgina  roguishly,  "  I  fear  you 
have  quite  forgotten  our  projected  ride.  I  have  not, 
however,  and  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me  while  I  pre- 
pare." 

The  doctor  coloured,  bowed  assent^  and  the  lady 
glided  gracef uUy  from  the  room. 

He  was  not  quite  alone,  for  away  by  a  distant  win- 
dow a  joung  girl  sat,  half  buried  in  fleecy  clouds  of 
mushn,  on  which  she  was  busily  sowing.  Dr.  Ray- 
mond was  a  frequent  and  unceremonious  visitor  at  the 
.home  of  the  Stratton s,  droppingin  upon  Miss  Georgina 
while  at  her  music,  her  sewing,  at  any  time,  and  with 
all  sorts  of  pretences. 

He  had  seen  this  sewing  ghl  before,  but  till  then 
had  scarcely  noticed  her.  Unconsciously  his  gaze  had 
become  fixed  upon  the  slight,  drooping  figure,  the 
beautifully-moulded  head,  with  its  shining  bands  of 
nut-brown  hair,  and  the  fair,  delipate  profile.  A  broad 
sunbeam  had  fallen  in  at  the'window,  and  gUded  down 
on  the  shihihg  hair, till  it  changed  from  brown  to  warm 
gold,  and  lighting  upon  the  girl's  face  till  it  looked 
strangely  soft  and  spiritual.;.-'  Just  thea,  fehe  lifted  her 
soft  hazel  eyes,  and  met  Dr.  Raymond's  gaze. 

A  vivid  blush  stained  the  whiteness  of  her  cheek, 
and  he,  conscious  of  rudeness,  withdrew  his  eyes,  and 
began  to  toy  nervously  with  Georgina's  necklace.  • 

He  fancied  the  girl  looked  pale  and  overworked — 
thought  what  a  dreary  sort  of  fife  this  must  be  for 

one  so  young,  and  .  The  appearance  of  Georgina 

interrupted  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  She  was 
looking  bewitchingly  coquettlsh^with  nodding  plumes 
and  streaming  ribbons.  The  carriage  stood  at  the  door, 
and  the  girl  at  the  window  soon  lost  sight  of  the  pair, 
as  they  rode  down  under  the  long  avenue  of  trees. 

"  What  a  deuced  fool  I  have  been,"  Dr.  Raymond 
said  to  solitude  and  his  cigar,  as  he  sat  in  his  office 
two  days  afterwards.  ''  The  girl  likes  me  ;  I  am  on 
the  best  possible  terma  Avith  Stratton  pere — indeed, 
there's  no  earthly  reason  why  Georgina  should  not  be 
mine.  I've  fully  resolved  at  least  twenty  times  to 
propose, but— ahe's  a  magnificent  creature — that's  a  fact 
— a  glorious  prize,  and  one  that  some  bolder  man  may 
carry  off  before  my  very  eyes  if  I  continue  this  mode 
of  courtship. 

"  I'll  see  her  to-night,  and  learn  my  destiny  at 
once." 

And  here  the  doctor's  sohloquy  ended  ;  but  from 
the  determined  espression  of  ljus  counteaaase  one 


might  safely  conclude  that  his  courage  was  fully  e^ual 
to  the  task  of  making  a  declaration  of  love. 

An  hour  later  found  him  in  the  family  sitting-roora 
of  the  Strattons,  where  Georgina,  seated  at  her  sewing, 
looked  more  provokingly  be\vitohing  than  ever.  He 
missed  the  pretty  seamstress,  but  a  sharp-nosed, 
middle-aged  woman  occupied  her  seat  by  the  win« 
dow. 

"  I  discharged  the  young  girl  yesterday,"  Miss  Strat--, 
ton  said,  in  reply  to  the  doctor's  inquiry ;"  you  re«: 
member  the  gold  necklace  you  were  admiring  wheoj 
last  here.  1  did  not  replace  it,  but  left  it  lying  on' 
the  table.  The  girl  was  entirely  alond  ia  my  ab- 
sence, and  had  "gone  when  I  returned.  The  necklac^ 
was  not  to  be  found,  though  a  thorough  searcli  \yaS 
made. 

"  This  Miss  May  is  a  stranger,  bu^  Jier  tQanneR 
pleased  me  at  first,  and  I  employed  her.  Indeed,  had; 
circumstances  been  less  dark,  I  would  not  have  believ£di 
her  guilty  of  the  theft."  / 

"  I  told  her  my  suspicions  when  she  returned  to  hei 
work,  promising  that  if  restitution  was  made  the  mat* 
ter  should  go  no  further.  She  coloured,  tljen  Jturned 
pale,  and  finally  biurst  into  tears^  ■  Her.-inanher  cor- 
roborated my  surmises,  though  she  6{renuously\4eiue<J| 
the  theft. 

Dr.  Raymond  looked  shocked, 

"  I  think  there  must  ba  some  mistake"  In  this  mat* 
ter,"  he  said,  "  I  never  saw  a  face  ^hich  impressed 
me  more  strongly  iu  its  possessor's  innoceuce,,  Jndeedjj 
Miss  Georgina — "  '■ 

"Indeed,  Dr.  Raymond,''  repeated  thai>  youn^ 
lad y,  with  a  smile,  though  an  angry  glance  from,  hei 
eyes  made  the  doctor  quail  a  little,  "  you  are  very  ens 
thusiastic  in  the  praise  of  my  quondacg  seamstress  J 
But  surely  your  good  sense  should  teach  you  thati 
people  should  not  always  be  judged "bwtheir  outward^' 
seeming.  The  girl  appeared  _innqcent---tiinidity  v|S'a^ 
properly  assumed."  •■ 

Thus  the  conversation  dropped  ;  and  again,  after  an< 
hour's  chat.  Dr.  Henry  Eiiymond  returned  to  his 
home,  without  having  bi-eathed  a  thought  of  the  ten-^ 
der  passion  in  Georgina'a  earw  And,  if  jtha  truth.' 
must  be  told,  his  thoughts  were  isomewhafc  disturbed^ 
by  the  pale  little  seamstress,  iu"  whosa  iniiocencftie^ 
firmly  believed.  i 

A  boy  was  waiting  for  him  at  his  ofiSce*  Ayoungj 
lady  was  dangerously  iU  ?  would -the  doctor  come  im^^ 
mediately  wjth  him,  l"hey  were  poor,,  ther  boy  aaidJ 
there  was  only  th<}  widow  and  her  daughter  buttli^ 
doctor  need  not.fear  for  hiafees,  \ 

Patients  were  something  of  a  rarity  in  that  -iealtUj 
ful  western  village,  and  the  medical  ioaa  obeyed-th.^ 
summons  with  alacrity.  ' 

It  was  a  new  brown  cottage,,  in  the  outskirts  oBJta^ 
town,  which  the  boy  had  indioated  asthff.place,  befora; 
which.  Dr.  Raymond  .  paused*  A  pale,<  Sad-looking'i 
lady  ushered  him  int6  one  of  the-  tiiiiest;,.  cleanliest,! 
and  plainest  of  rooms  he  had  evei?  seen  j  but  the' 
flowering  vines  outside  the  window^  the  geraniun^ 
and  heliotrope  within,  the  bouquets  o£  freshly-cutlj 
flowers  [upon  the  table,  and  the -few choice  volume^ 
on  hanging-shelves  did  nob  escape  his  -  ey*,  aa  hat 
listened  to  the  mother's  account...  ofc  Jiejf  ciatlghtsr,')** 
illness.  " 

"  She  had  never,,  been  strong  ;  o£-.Iate  she  had  beenij 
overworked  fi-om  .necesisityj.and  troijbie 
anxiety  had  brought  on  thiaillnessi*^  ^ 

The  doctor  could  hardly  avoid  an  exclamatioif  vcf: 
surprise  when  he  recognised  in  the  sick  girl  the  seam<^ 
stress  whose  misfortune  had  so  interested  him..  Ha( 
took  the  little  white  hand  in  his,  holding  it  longer" 
than  might  seem  necessary*  •  But  th©  girl  •  looted  sq' 
pretty,  w  ith  the  fever  flushes  staining,  the  whiteness 
of  her  cheeks,  and  he^,  brown  eye^ht  N\-ith,.the  fever: 
sparkles,  that  the  doctor  Vas  not  so  culpable '«ftsr  all,' 
His .  pity  for  her  increased  as  bis  indignationv-¥osa^ 
against  Miss  Stratton. 

Day  after  day.  found  him  at  Editt  Slay's  "bedside  f 
and  he  grew  daily  more  ipterested  in  his  gentle  patient,. 
The  mother  he  discovered  -to  be  ladylike — refined,- 
even.  As  his  acquaint<ince  progressed  he  learned,  liej 
simple  history. 

The  husband  and  father  bad  been  a  well-to-do-.far* 
mer,  but,;ineeting'withjheavy  Jos6es^a%afc  last  comv 
pelled  to  mortgage- Lis  iarm.  «»Falling  a  victim  to  ill. 
health,  he  was  unable  to  meet  tne  demands  of  hi§  cre.i 
ditors  ;  his  property  \vas  seized,,  and- with,  "iis  fev?  re.«' 
maining  hundreds  he  had  emigrated,,  hoping  tQ  re« 
trieve  his  health  and  provide  a  comfortable  home  for 
his  dear  ones.  This,  alas  !  was  a  fatal  delusion,  for 
in  three  weeks  after  his  arrival  he  fell  the  victim  of  a 
brief  illness.  The  daughteif  had.  been?  carefully  edu-^ 
cated ;  but  feere  was^Do^oijenip^  g^a^fyjanity-fgrw 


teachers,  especially  one  so  puor  aud  unpretending. 
Sewing  was  the  only  alternative.  A  situation  was  ob- 
tained with  Miss  Stratton,  and  the  reader  knows  the 
Sequel. 

Edith  JTay  gat  in  a  great  armed-chair,  £n  the  little 
teitting-room.  An  interesting  convalescent  she  was 
Undoubtedly;  for  Dr.  Eaymond  etill  found  it  necessary 
to  continue  hia  daily  visits,!  though  his  J  prescriptions 
had  long  since  been  dispensed  with.  But  then  she 
looked  so  exquisitely  lovely  in  her  neat  v.-hite  wrapper 
■ — the  pink  bloom  fluttering  back  into  the  creamy 
cheeks,  her  soit  hair  \iuboimd  and  flowing  of  its  own 
sweet  will  in  rippling  curls  ! 

Upon  this  afternoon  the  doctor  had  drawn  his  chair 
close  to  that  of  the  invalid,  and  gathered  the  thin, 
fluttering  hand  in  his — which  right  he  claimed,  no 
doubt,  by  vii  tue  of  his  office  as  medical  adviser.  And 
Edith,  poor  little  Edith,  was  gi-owing  rosier  than  the 
most  exuberant  health  would  warrant.  Alas,  for  man's 
fickleness  !  Dr.  Raymond,  the  whilom  admirer  of  the 
belle  and  beauty,  Georgina  Stratton,  had  been  pour- 
ing into  the  sick  girl's. ear  the  impassioned  love-words 
he  had  jnever  found  courage  to  say  to  ;the  lady  of 
fashion.  Perhaps  it  was  because  the  little  trembler  at 
his  side  was  less  imposing  that  he  pleaded  his  cause  so 
travely. 

"  Say  you  will  be  my  wife,  Edith,  my  darling  !"  he 
Whispered. 

Perhaps  the  roses  glowed  still  brighter  in  her 
theeks ;  perhaps  the  small  hand  imprisoned  in  the 
ttoctor's  palm  trembled  more  violently  ;  uei'haps  her 
Voice  shook  and  faltered — still  the  answer  was  de- 
fcided  : 

.  ■"  No  !  no  !  Dr.  Eaymond,  I  cannot  become  your 
Wife  !" 

,  "  No,  Edith  ?  You  do  not  love  me,  then  ?  I  have 
Been  mistaken  !"  ^ 

He  had  risen  from  his  seat,  and  there  was  a  percep- 
tible quiver  about  the  fina  lips  ;  but  the  honest  blue 
eyes  looked  straight  into  hers. 

"  Oh,  Edith  !  my  darling  !  my  darling  !  do  not  tell 
Inc  that — anything  but  that  !" 

"  I  do  love  you,"  and  the  girl's  eyes  were  full  of 
tears — "  love  you  as  I  have  never  loved  before,  never 
Can  love  again  ;  yet  I  can  never,  never  become  your 
^ife.  There  is  a  stain  upon  my  repnttation  which 
must  be  removed  before  I  will  link  my  lite  with  yours. 
I  feel  deeply  your  genero.sity  ;  but  while  I  am  sus- 
pected of  so  vile  a  crime  as  theft,  I  will  not  disgrace 
j"ou.  It  were  enough  that  Dr.  Raymond's  wife  bo 
poor  and  friendless — she  should  bo  iijoove  suspicion  .'" 

"  Edith,  this  is  folly.  Innocence  will  assert  itself 
Booner  or  later.  That  Miss  Stratton  has  foully  mis- 
judged you  does  not  affect  my  love  for  you  in  the 
least.  If  all  the  world  thought  you  .  guilty,  I  should 
Btill  ask  you  this  question, '  Will  you  ibe  my  wife  V  '' 

He  paused  before  her,  and  his  faoe  was  more  elo- 
'ijuent  in  its  pleading  than  his  words.  But  the  girl's 
features  gave  no  sign  of  iudecision. 

"  No,  Dr.  Raymond — it  is  useless  to^urge  me.  My 
decision  is  final." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said,  t!ie  doctor  saw 
that,  and  somet-hing  hke  petulance  was  in  his  manner 
as  he  resumed  his  walk  up  and  down  thte  room.  In 
truth,  he  was  thoroughly  out  of  patience  with  the 
girl,  in  persisting  in  what  he  thought  Quixotic  folly. 
An  intimate  acquaintance  would  have  known  that  he 
Was  thoroughly  roused,  from  his'  peculiar  nervo)US  ges- 
tures, which  he  was  wont  to  indulge  in  when'  under 
the  .influence  of  strong  feeling.  These  sometime^s  bor- 
dered on  the<  ludicrous,  such  as  twirling  his  fingevs  rsJt 
pjdly,  stroking  his  hair  and  whiskers,  plunging  his 
hands  deeply  into  his  pockets,  etc.  These  peculsari- 
ties,  with  certain  other  absent  tricks,  had  made  ham 
the  butt  of  much  good-natured  raillery  while  in  schcwul 
^ind  at  college. 

Edith  May  noticed  these*  with  surprise — she  had 
Qever  seen  him  in  such  a  mood  before.  She  saw  him 
fdimge  one  hand  into  his  breast  pocket,  while  his  face 
was  turned  from  hers,  aud  heard  something  fall  on  the 
floor. 

He  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  atid  a  suspicion  of  the 
man's  insanity  actually  intruded  itself  upon  her  mind 
ss  peal  after  peal  of  hearty  laughter  escaped  from  his 
lips,  while  his  whole  frame  shook. 

At  length  he  turned  towards  her,  holding  before  her 
astonished  gaze  Miss  Georgina  Stratton's  necklace  ! 
His  rcirth  then  seemed  infeetifeus,  and  her  silvery 
laughter  mingled  with  his. 

"  But  how  did  you  come  by  it  ?"  ehe  asked,  wonder- 
iugly. 

"  I  am  unable  to  inform  you,  as  I  have  not  the 
slightest  recollection  of  approprisiting  the  article,  but 
j-l.Tf  J  nlnentSlv  pinned  it  in  my 


coat  pocket  while  awaiting  Miss  Stratton's  readiness 
for  the  ride  on  that  afternoon.  As  I  have  not  worn 
the  garment  until  now,  it  was  not  discovered.  I  have 
performed  many  such  freaks  through  my  absence  of 
mind,  but  none  which  promised  to  lead  to  such  a  bliss> 
f ul  result  as  this.  But  for  thiS  little  episode  I  should 
perhapa  never  have  known  you,  Edith,  Now  I  will 
make  restitution  to  Mis*  Stratton,  you  will  be  escul« 
pated,  and,  in  that  c^.se,  I  belie  ve  you  have  promised 
to  become  mine." 

The  conversation  was  extended  still  further,  but 
we  will  not  weary  oiu'  readers  with  lover.s'  nonsense. 

But  it  may  be  interesting  to  add  tliat  Dr.  Raymond 
led  our  little  Edith  to  the  altar  soon  after.  And  to 
this  day  he  will  persist  in  saying  that  the  crowning 
blessing  of  his  life  came  to  him  by  virtue  of  Miss 
Stratton's  "  Gold  Necklace." 


THE  LATE  SIAMESE  TWINS. 

A  coiTespondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  gives  the 
'following  details  ; — What  the  proposed  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  bodies  is  to  be  lam  not  informed,  but  re- 
port here  says  that  they  are  to  be  embalmed  and  Jdis- 
posed  of,  at  an  enormous  price,  to  some  museum  or 
medical  college,  or  placed  on  exhibition  at  a  sum  equi- 
valent to  the  value  set  upon  them  by  the  Mount  Airy 
managers,  who,  of  course,  will  realise  a  handsome 
percentage  out  of  the  transaction.  All  of  this,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  members 
of  the  families,  who  have  been  notified  of  the  death  of 
their  parents  and  are.  expected  home  at  an  early  day. 
No  eflbrt  whatever  was  made  to  perform  an  operation 
on  the  ligament  with  regard  to  ascertaining  whether 
there  was  an  artery  passing  through  it  or  not, 
as  that  would  have  materially  interfered  with 
prospective  greenbacks,  and  present  speculations  would 
have  been  nipped  in  the  bud.  Embalmed  and  pre- 
served as  they  are,  the  bodies  of  the  twins  will  ha,ve  a 
market  value  from  which  money  can  always  be  realised 
by  those  having  possession  of  them.  The  ligament  cut 
in  the  interest  of  science,  the  curiosity  would  be  de- 
stroy^, and  consequently  the  separate  dead  bodies 
would  be  of  no  value.  Here  in  a  civilised  land  were 
two  mysterious  deaths,  and  yet  no  inquest  was  held. 
I  asked  again  and  again  why  the  coroner  had  not  been 
notified,  and  why  a  po.st-mortem  examination  had  not 
been  held,  and  tlie  general  reply  was  that  nobody  con- 
sidered it  nece.ssary,  as  the  doctor  had  satisfactorily 
explained  to  the  _public  and  the  families  of  the  de- 
ceased the  cause  of  the  deaths.  Thus  the  matter  rests 
in  mystery,  in  order  to  afford  intei-ested  parties  an  op- 
portunity to  either  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the 
bodies.  During  their  lifetime  the  twins  belonged  to 
no  religious  denomination  and  rarely  attended  divine 
service,  nor  was  there  any  clergyman  sufficiently  inti- 
mate with  them  to  have  any  knowledge  of  their  reli- 
gious view#  One  of  their  wives  is  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  the  other  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
the  children  being  nearly  all  Baptists.  One  of  the 
daughters  of  Chang,  I  was  told,  was  highly  in- 
censed at  the  boxing  up  process  jjerformed  on 
the  dead  b(39y  of  her  parent  and  uncle  and  the  denial 
of  Christian  burial  to  them,  and  oevcral  of  the  junior 
members  of  the  family  were  vehement  in  th(!ir  expres- 
sions of  indignation  at  the  disgraceful  course  pursued 
by  their  Mount  Airy  friends  and  their  own  mothers. 

Greensboeo,  N.  C,  Jan.  24,  1874. — Upon  my  ar- 
rival here  this  evening  from  Mount  Airy  I  was  in- 
formed, on  the  most  authentic  authority,  that  Dr.  Joe 
HoUingsworth,  whUe  en  route  for  the  North,  stated 
here  that  his  mission  there  was  to  dispose  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  twins  on  the  most  favourable  terms  he 
could  negotiate.  This  accounts  for  the  veil  of  mystery 
which  has  been  thrown  over  the  deaths  of  the  twins 
and  furnishes  the  clue  to  the  object  in  .suppressing  the 
real  cause  of  the  death  of  Eng,  by  attributing  it  to  the 
shock" or  fright  occasioned  by  Changs  death.  The 
sum  asked  for  the  privilege  of  a  post-mortem  is  stated 
to  be  eight  or  ten  thousaud  dollars. 


BllF,AKF.\ST.— EPPS'SC'OCOA.— GRATEKULANDCoMFORTING 
— "  J-iy  a  thorough  knowlcdse  of  tbo  natiir.il  laws  whidi 
govern  the  operations  of  di^rj.stion  aud  iiutritioa,  niid  by  ;i 
careful  application  of  the  tine  proiiorties£of  ■\vcll-3c!ccte<i 
cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provirtod  oin-  breakfast  tables  with  a 
dclicr.tely  tiavonreil  bevorajie  which  mi(y  sine  nsmjuiy  heavy 
doctors'  bills."— Cic!7  Sei-'.-ice  GazLtte.'  .^hul(!  simply  ivith 
Boiling  Water  or  llili;.  K;ich  p.u  kct  islabcllcxl — "  Jamrs 
£ri  s  A.vi>  Co.,  Honio'opatlric  Chemists.  London  1C.33 

Man;iF-\ctukk  of  Cocoa,  Cacaoim-;  and  Chocolatk.— 
"  We  will  now  give  an  account  of  ihe  process  adopted  by 
Messrs.  James  Epps  aud  Cci.,  manufacturers  of  dietetic  arti- 
cles,- .at  their  ivorksiu  the  Eustoii-road.  f -nudnn  "-  Sec  Article 


MRS.  CHALMERS'  NOVEL. 

My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Chalmers  apologetically,  put^ 
ting  his  head  into  tha  apartment  wterQ  hia  wife  was 
seated  ai}  her  work-basket,  an  open  Volume  lying  on 
her  lap  nevertheless,  "  I  w?slj  yoi*  Would  just  mend 
that  bad  place  in  the  sleeve  of  my  business  coat  befora 
I  go." 

Mrs.  Chalmers  took  the  rather  rusty-looking  gar- 
ment without  a  v>-ord,  threaded  a  needle  with  brown 
silk,  and  began  to  work  in  silence  ;  but  the  expression 
of  her  face  was  not  one  of  gratification  or  alacrity. 

"  How  does  your  book  get  along  ?"  asked  Mr.  Chal- 
mers, who  was  drumming  on  the  window  pane,?,  and 
whistling  softly  to  himself. 

"  It  doesn't  get  along  at  all,  '  responded  Mrs,  Chal 
mers  shortly.  ^ 

"  Why  not  ?" 

"I  should  think  the  'why  not'  was  quite  plaii 
enough.    I  am  a  mere  domestic  drudge." 
"  My  dear  I" 

"  I  am  simply  speaking  the  truth,  Charles.  Before  I 
was  married  I  used  to  have  time  enough  to  cultivate 
my  mind,  to  enjoy  my  intellectual  nature.  Now  I 
cannot  but  feel  myself  narrowing  daily  down  into  th( 
endless  treadmill  of  domestic  cares  and  duties." 

''  I  am  soiTy,  Alice.  I  wouldn't  have  brought  the 
coat  to  you,  but  it  really  was  getting  shabby,  and  a 
man  with  six  little  children  can't  aflbrd  a  new  coat 
every  day  of  the  year,  you  know." 

He  spoke  brightly  and  cheerfully,  but  Mrs.  Chal- 
mers only  compressed  her  lips,  and  sewed  dUigently 
on. 

"  There  is  your  ccat,  Charles." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  ;  and  now  I'm  off." 

Mrs.  Chalmers  laid  aside  her  thimble  with  a  sigh  ol 
relief,  and  took  up  the  newspaper,  murmuring  to  her- 
self : 

"  How  I  should  like  to  be  rich  !" 

Almost  in  the  same  instant  her  eye  rested  upon  a 
paragraph  alluding  to  the  pecuniary  compensation  of 
some  noted  authoress  or  other.  It  was  as  if  some  un- 
seen finger  of  fate  had  pointed  it  out  to  her. 

"That  is  the  very  thing!"  she  ejaculated  aloud. 

Why  can  I  not  write  a  book  ?  Why  can  I  not  weat 
the  laurel  wreath  of  successful  authorship,  instead  of 
drudging  over  babies'  frocks  and  pickle  jars  and  torn 
coats  1    I  know  that  I  could  write  !" 

So  fuU  was  she  of  the  idea,  that  she  at  once  opened 
the  little  writing-desk  that  had  been  a  wedding  present 
frcm  her  husband  fifteen  years  ago,  filled  up  the  ink- 
stand, and  fitted  a  new  steel  pen  into  the  ivory  handle. 

"  Mamma,"  lisped  little  Sophy  at  the  door, mam- 
ma, Thophy's  doll'th  head  hath  turn  off,  and — " 

"  Go  to  Mary,  dearest,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Chalmers. 
"  Mamma  hasn't  time  to  attend  to  you  this  morning  !" 

When  Mr.  Chalmers  came  home  at  noon,  his  wife 
could  scarcely  wait  for  him  to,  take  his  hat  off,  so  eager 
was  she  to  disclose  the  details  of  her  new  plan. 

"  Write  a  book,  my  dear  V'  repeated  the  bewildered 
husband  ;  "  but  what  is.  to  become  of  the  dinners  aud 
the  suppers  ?" 

"  I  have  thought  we  would  engage  .a  housekeeper  for 
a  few  months,  Charles.  Mrs.  Burnett's  Enghsh  house- 
keeper is  just  leaving  her  situation,  and  M>.iry  is  an 
excellent  nurse  ;  and  as  for  the  sewing,  we  might  hire 
it  done." 

Mr.  Chalmers  whistled,  long  and  low. 

"  Rather  an  expensive  experiment,  my  dear.  Are  you 
sure  it  is  altogether  best  ?" 

Mrs.  Chalmers  sat  down  on  the  Gothic  hall  chair  and 
burst  into  tears. 

"  That  is  just  the  way  you  throw  cold  water  on  al 
my  plans,  Charles  !  But  I  am  determined  not  to  be 
thwarted  this  time.  I  ■will  draw  out  of  the  bank  that 
money  Uncle  Joseph  left,  if  you  are  unwilling  to  fiu-- 
nish  funds." 

"  It  was  left  you  in  trust  for  the  children,  Alice." 

"  I  know  that  ;  but  I  shall  replace  it  again,  witli  iii' 
terest,  ere  long." 

"  If  you  are  so  resolved,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Chal- 
mers gravely,  "  I  cannot,  of  course,  conrpel  you  to 
abandon  this  Quixotic-scheme  ;  but  I  would  adviss 
you  to  take  the  whole  matter  into  mature  considera- 
tion." 

"Quixotic,  indeed!"  repeated  Mrs.  Chalmers, colour- 
ing highly.  "  Charles,  it  is  too  bad  of  you  to  talk  so  to 
me  ;  it  is  indeed  !   And — ' 

''  Mv ''nnv."  said  li"r  linsbniTl,  lr)*'no;  his  hni'''  ■•>■ 
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her  aim,  "  here  comes  Mary  to  tell  us  that  dinner  is 
ready.  Let  this  be-the  eiid  cf  our  discussion.  I  see 
tio  benefit  to  be  derived  from  recrimination  or  argu- 

'UlfeUt." 

"  Wf  shall  see,"  said  Mrs-.  Chalmers. 

'■  I  shall  be  very  giad  to  .see  uiy  dinner,"  ^ras  Mr. 
riuiluiors'  rather  inelevunt  leply. 

The  next  day  ilvs.  Chalmers  engaged  Mrs  Burnett's 
English  "  treasure,"  a  tall,  spectacled  old  maid,  Miss 
Higgins  by  name,  and  hired  a  seamstress  who  pro- 
fessed herself  able  to  handle  the  needle  in  the  most 
scientific  fashion  understood. 

"  Now  I  shall  enjoy  a  little  respite  from  my  house- 
hold cares  and  responsibilities,"  thought  Mrs.  Chal- 
mers, with  a  deep-drawn  sigh  of  relief,  the  first  morn- 
ing of  her  immunity,  as  she  seated  herself  in  her  own 
apaitment,  with  pen,  inkstand  and  snowy  sheets  li 
:empting  foolscap,  ail  ready  to  reflect  the  ideas  of  fe-r 
mind. 

But  it  was  no  such  easy  task  to  make  n  fiegin- 
ning.  What  should  be  her  plot  V  And  wiaia  shimld 
be  her  location  ?  And  atjwhat  particiJ>;s  ciisi,^  should 
.  the  concealed  mystery  that  is  an  iiitogral  part  of  all 
novels  burst  upon  the  entranced  readrij-  ?  Should  it  be 
a  murder,  or  a  bigamy,  or  a  divorc&'  ?  Or  should  it 
quiver  and  thrill  with  the  unsyllabled  possibility  of  tlie 
supernatural  ? 

Poor  Mrs  Chalmers  !  The  long  bright  hours  o£/theJ 
August  morning  ebbed  away,  and  the  snowy  fo'jiscapl 
remained  as  immaculate  as  ever.  Everything  si;emed! 
to  militate  against  successful  commencement  of  the 
great  work.  Hand  organs  wailed  dolefully  ben  eathher 
op«n  windows  ;  vendors  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  fish 
howled  their  paeans  through  the  streets  •;  '  oeligerent 
boys  selected  her  door-.step%ior  the  scene  of  single  com- 
bat, and  shrieked  defian«(p  tit  each  other  ii  j  hoarse  ac- 
cents until  Mrs^Ctalmexs  closed  her  desk  '  iu  despair. 

"  I  shall  not  oe  able  to  accomphsh  s  .nythiug  this 
morning,"  sb'e  sighed.  I  will  go  round  ^ to  Mrs.  Bur- 
Bett's,  anc*.  gee  what  she  thinks." 

'  ^y^'  '  8^=*  ^loDg,  3ny  dear  ?"  de- 

lnanc>^(j  jj^g  ,  Burnett,  who  had  been  /taken  into  her 
^*\id's  confidence  on  the  ail-engross  fng  subject.' 

I  have  not  even  commenced/ it,"  sighed '.Mrs. 
Chalmers.    There  are  so  many  interuptionsy  ' 

"  But,  my  dear,  the  city  is  no  ph'^ce  to  wriie  a^ovel 
[n.  Why  don't  you  go  out  to  the  mountains,  orvjome 
of  these  delightful  country  places,  where  the  sceinery 
and  the  stillness,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  wbulA  in- 
spire you  '("  ' 

"  I  might  do  that,"'  pondered  Mis.  Chalme  ts,  rather 
struck  by  the  idea. 

"  Of  course  it  would  be  rather  espensive."/^ 

"  Yes,  it  would  ;  but  if  it  were  necessar\ ^  " 

"  The  novel  will,  of  course,  pay  all  exj.  ^nses  in  the 
long  run." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  sanguine  Mrs.  C'jialmers. 

.Shewent  home  and  proposed  her  plan.io  her  hueband. 

"  If  I  could  take  islary  and  the  two  younger  cLdldren 
to  the  country  for  a  few  weeks  I  ara-  sure  the  leisure 
and  the  quiet  would  afibrd  me  so  ixmch  better  oppor- 
tunities.   What  do  you  think  aboi  it  it  <  ' 

"1  don't  thmk  anythifig  at  all  ubout  it,",  responded 
the  husband."  ' 

"  But  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

"'  Exactly  as  you  please,  my  tlear." 

Mrs.  Chalmers  did  exactly  as  she  pleased.  Vih.e  en- 
gaged board  for  a  few  weeks  ut  a  hotel  amcaig  the 
mountains,  and  removed  thither  with  Mary^  little 
'Sophy,  and  the  baby.  , 

"  Xow  I  shall  make  som^  progj-ess,"  thought  the 
aspiring  authoress. 

She  did  make  progr*;'ss,  and  congratulated  jherself 
"accordingly. 

"Mamma,"  cri''^  Sophy,  the  second  week  (If \their 
sojourn  in  mr-'^i  solitudes,  "  Mary  and  I  ith  goi.tt'  to 
p  ay  by  the  \^te." 

. one,  then,  and  don't  disturb  me,"  saiu  Jlrs. 
^  ^■°^'^jrs,  impatiently. 

t  ■iT  heroine  w,is  just  then  in  a  situation  of  immi- 
V-nt  danger,  and  how  to  extricate  her  was  a  quiestion 
of  "no  little  moment. 

,  She  wrote  on,  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time,  unti  1 
Mary  came  in,  carryiuir  the  baby. 

'•  Ma'am,  where  ia  Miss  Sophy  ?" 

"  Is  she  not  with  you  <" 

"  She  came  in  tv\-o  hours  ago." 

"  Perhaps  she  is  playing  with  some  of  the  other  chil- 
dren.   Go  and  look  for  her." 

But  Sophy  was  not  in  any  of  the  boarders'  rooms, 
nor  in  the  gardens,  nor  ytt  beside  the  .-shores  of  the 
quiet  lake.  An  instantaneous  search  -was  instituted, 
and  for  a  few  hours  of  wild,  agonized  suspense,  Mrs. 
Chalmers  utterly  and  entirely  forgot  h  ^r  novel. 


She  herself  hunied  wildly  thrdugh  the  dense  woods 
that  edgetl  the  lake  shores,  calling  her  child's  name, 
and  wringing  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  my  darling  !  niy  treasure  !  if  there  should  be 
liears  or  wolves  in  thc.se  horrid  woods  I  And  it  is 
ueaily  (lu.-^k 

'■  I  h»rdi\-  think  there's  any  danger  o'  that,  ma'am," 
said  the  kindly-iiatuied  filmier  who  was  accompanying 
iier,  foi- —  ^\'hy,  here's  the  little  poppet  now,  bless 
her  heart  !" 

And  there  she  was,  sure  enough,  fast  asleep  among 
tile  damp,  dead  leaves  and  glistening  moss,  with  her 
head  upon  a  log,  and  one  rosy  hand  beneath  her  tear- 
sltained  cheek. 

"  Oh,  mamma  •  Tophy  wath  tho  afraid,  all  alone," 
sihe  sobbed,  clinging  to  her  mother's  neck,  as  Mrs. 
CHialmers  waked  her  -R-ith  showers  of  tearful  kisses. 

The  little  wanderer  was  carried  home  and  tucked 
s;(fely  up  in  her  trundle-bed  ;  but  tliis  was  not  the 
end  of  her  tritiulatious.  A  lingtring  attack  of  fever 
a  lid  u^^ue  followe  d,  which  changed  the  plump,  diuipltd 
little  creature  into  a  pallid,  hollow-eyed  etiigy  of  her 
former  self,  and  filled  the  mother's  heart  with  vague, 
unspoken  dread. 

"  This  child  ought  to  foe  taken  to  her  home  at  once. 
The  lake  air  does  not  agi'ee  with  her,"  decided  the 
physician,  one  day. 

"  I  will  take  her  home  to-morrow,"  said  Mrs.  Chal- 
mers. 

For  the  novel  had  been  finished  that  morning. 

Home  she  went  accorduigly  with  her  children,  her 
sen'ants  and  her  trunks,  and  was  warmly  welcomed 
back  by  her  liusband. 

"  I  was  just  about  to  send  for  you,  my  dear,"  he  said 
with  a  troubled  face. 

"Why?    Has  anything  happened  ?" 

"  Charlie  fell  dovni  staii-s  and  fractured  his  elbow 
last  night.  Kosie  has  picked  up  the  measles  some- 
where, and  the  seamsti-ess  has  clisappeared  with  most 
of  her  working  materials  and  all  your  winter  dresses!"  ; 

"  Impossible  !" 

"  No;  entirely  possible.  And  I  don't  wish  to  be  vm- 
charitable,  but  I  rather  mistrust  there  is  a  secret  tea, 
sugar,  and  h<jusekeeping  perquisite  arrangement  be- 
t-R'eeu  your  Miss  Higgins  and  the  shop  round  the  cor- 
ner." 

"  Charles,  you  are  too  bad!" 

"Ami;  Well,  just  take  an  observation  or  so  for 
yourself,  that's  all.  At  all  events,  I  am  glad  you  are 
home  again  :  a  home  without  a  head  is  very  much  like 
a  ship  without  a  rudder." 

Mr.  Chalmers  proved  to  be  quite  correct  in  his  sur- 
mises, and  Miss  Higgins  received  an  indignant  dis- 
missal. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  a  thief,"  said  Mrs.  Chal- 
mers, sevei  ely,  "  and  I  only  regret  that  I  liave  not  the 
proofs  that  would  enable  me  to  place  you  in  charge  of 
a  police-officer." 

"  Sluch  obliged  for  your  good  opinion,  mem,"  said 
Miss  Higginj<,  defiantly  .shaking  the  bunch  of  artificial 
flowers  on  the  top  of  her  bonnet. 

Thus  she  departed. 

The  novel,  meanwhile,  had  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  celebrated  publishing  house.  Mrs.  Chalmers,  ad- 
vised by  divers  and  sundry  of  her  friends,  had  set  the 
price  at  "two  hundred  dollars  do'ivn,  with  a  share  in 
all  profits." 

To  her  surprise,  the  novel  camie  back  the  same  week 
with  an  icily  pohte  note.  The  celebrated  publishing 
hou=e  "  declined  it,  with  thanks.'' 

'' 1  will  try  it  agiiin,''  declared  Mrs.  fChalmers,  no- 
wi.-'e  discouraged. 

She  did  try  again,  and  again,  and  yfft  many  agains, 
and  the  novel  grew  dog's-eared  and  dir.Tj',  and  its  blue 
ribbon  fastenings  waxed  dim  and  fadijd,  and  nobody 
wanted  it,  and  everybody  had  an  e:;cellent  excu.se. 
Only  one  publisher  .spoke  the  truth,  w  hen  appealed  to 
— a  rusty,  cruity  old  man,  who  nipped.jMrs.  Chalmers' 
aspirations. in  the  bud,  with 

"  It's  fit  for  kindling  paper,  mad-  im,  and  nothing 
else!  You'd  better  go  home  and  mend  stockings — 
you'll  never  earn  the  salt  to  you  r  gruel  by  novel- 
writing  !" 

In  truth  and  in  fiict,  Mrs.  Chalme  cs'  much  treasured 
and  toilsomely  written  novel  was  a  /failure. 

When  her  husband  came  homej  from  his  business 
that  night,  she  was  sitting  in  the/  twilig'nt  all  alone. 
She  had  been  crying,  but  the  tears  were  all  dried  now. 

"  Well,  my  dear  *" 

"  Charles."  I  have  been  thinkirg." 

"  Of  what  ?" 

She  put  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  •  and  the  tears 
broke  forth  again. 

"  Of  what  an  absurd  fool  I  have  been 
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"  Ahce 

"  It  is  the  truth,  Charlei?.    Do  you  see  that  UHI* 
pile  of  ashes  uncter  the  grate  ?"  ■ 
"  Yes." 

"  That  is  the  Novel." 

"  Alice  I  you  surely  have  not  destroyed  it  V 

"  I  have.  I  would  t'u^it  I  coald  with  equal  ■facility' 
destroy  all  the  result;;  of  this  Uiad  folly." 

'■  Why,  my  dear,  it  has  been  rather  aa  e£pen3iv( 
idea,  but  " 

"  Expensive  !  Charles,  I  have  been  computing  it., 
cost.  To  say  noVjQing  of  the  illness  and  discomfort 
has  occasioned  to  my  children  and  to  you,  there  is  th» 
hotel  bill  ol  iiltj,  the  doctyr's  bill  of  £'50,  loss  of  ailver^ 
clothing,  and  pz  ovisions  at  least  £100  more  '  AiidJ, 
Charles,  we  can  so  ill  afford  to  lose  it  !  ' 

"  And  I  say  wc  can  afford  to  lose  it,"  said  Mr.  Chal* 
mcrs  stoutly,  melted  V>y  his  wife's  tears  and  humilia^ 
tiou.  "  You  s:hall  v.rite  another  novel  to-morrow  if 
you  like,  my  love.  ' 

"  I  have  v.  riitc.'i  my  firct  and  last  novel, "  said 
Chalmers. 

And  whixt  she  3-aid  she  -meant. 


THE  VILLAGE  CHURCH.  .;' 
Old  village  cliurch,  thou  still  art  dear  to  me; 

The  thought  of  thee  unlocks  a  magic  clime  ; 
Bright  Gyc:i  once  shone  v,'iti)in  thy  grey  old  walls 

JN'ow  crumbiing  fast  beneath  the  hand  of  Time, 
And  gay  young  voices,  mellowed  into  prayer,  ; 
Rose  witli  the  summer  win;!  upon  the  summer  air. 
To  rich  and  iJoor  alike  wide  open  stood 
Tl'.y  pleasant  doorway,  in  the  niomin?  flood 
Of  song,  and  suiishiiie  that  with  touch  so  bold 
Painted  the  dusty  road  with  gleaming  gold. 

Through  the  high  windov,-,  when  t)ie  sun  was  spefat^ 
Vv'.richcd  wo  the  shadows  stealicg,  Oile  'Dy  t)n&, 

From  out  the  oak  trees  '^reen  aud  breezy  te-nt ; 
And  how  tlie  clouds  grew  whiter,  as,if  spun 

Fr  jin  uugels'  robes,  and  with  their  raaiance  blent  [ 

The  voieei'ul  maples  swung  their  rustling  leaves 
And  robins  echoed  back  the  tuneful  song 

That  from  soung  maicUns  rare  and  roiy  lipsg 
Was  borue,  by  willing  breezes  swift  along— 

Till  at  the  houi  of  noon,  the  dear  old  bell- 
High  up  within  the  beUry-— clear  raid  sweet. 

Began  its  mybtie  pjaise  aloud  to  teli. 
And  roundeil  out  the  r^abbath  tou-rs  complete. 

With  thee  are  linked  the  brightest  hopes  of  youth. 
Thoughts  that  oar  hearts  no  longer  understand. 
For  do-wn  the  distance,  only  through  a  haze. 

We  see  the  glories  of  that  far-oft  land: 
Ni.u;  the  gi-<;eu  branches  of  t'ne  old  cafe  tree 
Backward  and  forward  swing  all  silently. 
The  silver  beU  is  hushed,  aud  hangs  alone 
'Neath  the  giey  shadow  of  tha  moss-girt  stone; 
The  morning  mist  hangs  over  it,  and  still 
The  field  is  blooming  and  the  distant  hUl; 
Robins  still  tv.itter  o'er  the  nest  begun. 
And  the  wliite  mantles  of  the  stait  are  spun- 
While  ill  his  western  tent  the  golden  sun 
Lets  <.l(j«  11  his  erimsi'-u  curtains,  one  by  oner 
Yet  eyes  that  used  to  shine  arc  vailed  now 
Beneath  the  shadow  us  the  muple-bou>ih, 
Wliild  tender  voices  once  so  blitiie  and  'Aee 
Are  Ims'ued  forever  in  tlieii  minstrei^y;_ 
And  lonely  no«',  dear  village  church,  >ycu  stand 
W  ithin  the  borders  of  a  silent  laud! 


It  has  been  rumoured  in  Oxfor  d  that  Mr.  Card, 
well  is  about  to  be  raised  to  -ijfae  peerage.    Should  that, 
statement  be  correct,  the  Conservatives  will  again  con- 
test the  city. 

Advices  from  Havar.a  state  that  the  Captain-Gene- 
ral, Jovellar,  has  proclaimed  a  state  of  siege  through- 
out the  entire  island.  He  has  also  ordered  the. 
mobilization  of  a  pcrtiou-of  the  volunteers,  and  tho 
enrolment  of  all  citizens  between  the  ages  of  20  and  45 
for  the  conscription. 

Wheat  sowing.-^l'Mastet,  Hodgson,  and  Co 's  Anti-Smut 
Composition,  a  valua"ble  and  effective  remedy  for  preventing 
the  smut  or  brand  in  the  earrfif  wheat,  and  the  invages  of 
slug,  grub,  or  -wire-worm.  It  is  most  simple  in  its  applica- 
tion, most  cert-.iin  in  its  effects,  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
dressing.  Packets  nin(,penco  each.  SutScient  to  dress  W 
stone  or  Oi  bushels  nV  seed  wheat.  Sold  retail  by  most 
druggists  and  grocers  throughout  the  kingdom  aud  abroad. 

Becker  Bros.'  Piirefct  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb  ,  is  » 
combination  of  the  ttnest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  all 
that  is  reciuisice  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Great  George  s- 
street,  Dublin. 

iPMaster,  Hodgson,  and  Co.  invite  special  attention  to  the 
following  ;—AUei-ative,  re;stor.itive,  and  condition  powders 
for  horses,  for  diseases  of  the  skin,  cracked  heels,  sv.-elled 
leers,  loss  of  ai>petite.  aud  all  diseases  produced  by  impover- 
ished blood.  White  oilf,  for  horses,  for  strains  in  the  back 
sinews,  enlai-gement  of  the  knee,  and  are  particularly  recora- 
mended  for  sore  thioa^s,  iuiiamed  or  enlarged  glands,  incases 
of  colds,  influenr^a,  Jce.  Sheep  and  calves'  cordial,  a  specific 
tor  scour  in  lambs,  siheep,  and  calves.  Gripe  tiuctnte,  fo» 
colic  iii  horses  and  homed  cattle.  Red  iodine  of  mercurji 
ointment,  for  splintSj  spavins,  curbs,  <S:c.  121  and  122  C3oel<  ^ 
street,  Dublin. 
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,^  THE  GHOST  OF  THE  LIGHT- 
HOUSE. 

"And  60,  John,  you  are  appointed  as  a  lighthouse 
ceeper,"  said  my  sister-in-law  to  me  one  day  when  I 
yas  taking  a  cup  of  tea  at  her  house. 

"  Yes,  Jane,"  I  answered,  "  and  I  think  I  shall  like 
}t  fery  much.  They  tell  me  that  th4re  is  not  much 
io  do  except  the  sitting  up  o'  uights,  and  the  cleaning 
o'  the  glass,  and  so  on." 

Well,"  said  iny  brother,  who  was  in  a  good  situa- 
tion in  a  ship-buiiding  yard,  "  I  dont  want  to  make 
you  uneasy  about  your  new  berth,  John,  but  I  have 
heard  telt  oi,  some  rum  things  in  them  lighthouses- 
Xireadful  dreary  work,  I  should  say  it  were,  sitting  all 
alone  isi  the  lantern  wiAi  storm  raging  outsi  le,  and 
»pt.i'aoul  to  speak  to  excar.t_,your  own  self.  ' 
f  '"■But  I  shall  not  be  ail  alone,  as  you  say,"  I  re" 
■turned there  is  always  more  than  one  keeper  at  a 
lighthouse  ;  and  perhaps  I  shall  be  sent  to  one  of  the 
'nice  stations  where  you  have  ygur  cottage  and  bit  of 
■jravden." 

"  Well,  anyhow,"  said  Tom,  "  I  hope  ymi'll  like  it- 
I,  only  goes  by  what  I  hears  from  my  mates,  and  some 
*cV  thsm  tcUs  queer  tales  about  the  poor  chaps  in  the 
VjgtiV5i.\ises." 

.  it  was  some  daj'S  after  this  conversation  that  I 
Was  ordered  to  go  to  the  Trinity  Wharf,  Blackwall,  to 
be  instructed  in  ^he  management  of  the  light,  and  to 
.earn  somfe  other  things  about  my  duties.    I  attended 
Regularly  for  some  time,  and  at  l&st  became  pretty 
'^:tever,  and  knew  all  about  the  lamps  and  the  apparatus, 
and  was  what  they  called  a  "  siipernumer.iry"  keoper, 
,ftnd  was  supposed  to  be  ready  to  go  off  t-)  anj-  ^^tRtiun 
rwhere  a  keeper  was  wanted.    As  there  are  .'io  many 
4i(*yoiiB  round  the  coast,  yon  can  understand  tliat  it  is 
•  yety  necessary  to  keep  a  reserve  hady  of  men  to  take 
■the  place  of  keepers  taken  ill  or  leaving  the  service. 

From  gupernumerai-y  I  might  be  promoted  to  as- 
sistant-keeper, and  from  assisti'.nt  to  prin'jipal.  These 
Wore  my  prospect.^,  and  I  thought  that  it  was  a  qiiiet, 
pleasant  life,  and  I  might  think  no>v  (rf  proposing  to 
lay  little  Mary  that  we  should  be  morrii-d  as  soon  ;is 
she  pleased.  'U'hen  I  mentioned  it  to  her,'she  said  she 
thought  the  life  \>-ould  be  rather  lonely,  but  was 
willipg  to  be  niarrietl  when  I  i)lea5ed. 

When  I  went  as  visu.il  to  the  Trinity  Wharf  the 
Bext  morning,  I  was  told  to  prepare  myself  to  start 
the  next  day  to  th^  lightliouse,  in  the  place  of  a  man 
biought  on  shore  raving  mad.  I  was  much  ghijoked 
it  hearing  whose  place  I  was  to  take,  and  very  disap- 
pwit«d  at-  this  sudden  intei'niption  to  niy  intended 
v.'edding.  I  was  told  that  the  station  was  a  pretty 
gpod  one,  that  there  were  cottages  for  the  keepers  a 
little  distance  from  the  lighthouse,  which  was  built 
'.on  a  rock  some  way  from  land  oflf  the  N.W.  point  of 
the  island  of  Anglesea.  I  made  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions, "bade  an  affectionate  farewell  to  Mary,  promising 
to  write  often,  took  leave  of  all  my  friends,  and  started 
the  next  morning. 

It  w;i.<  tj^.e  middle  of  November,  bad  weather  and 
raw  jcokl  I  exporieuced  on  my  journey  ;  but  I  ar- 
ri  .'e'd '  safely  at  the  lighthouse  after  two  days'  tra- 
velling. 

The  Trinity  superinter.dent  met  me  at  Holyhead, 
Accompanied  me,  and  introduced  me  to  the  prinpipal 
keeper,  saying,  "  Here,  Williams,  I've  brought  you 
a  brun  new  hand  ;  treat  him  kindly,  and  show  him 
what  lighthouse  life  is." 

"  Ay,  ay,  eir,"  said  Wilhams,  "  I'll  looL  after 
him." 

'With  these  few  words,  the  superintendent  left  me, 
and  I  fouiid  myself  alone  with  the  principal  keeper. 

"You  ain't  a  married  man,  I  suppose,"  said  he  to 
:ne. 

'■  Xo,"  said  I  :  "  worse  luck  ;  I  was  going  to  get 
married  in  a  little  while,  but  I  can't  now,  I  Suppo'se." 

"if  you  take  my  advice,  you  won't  just  yet,"  he 
re;!i."rkod,  "  for  you  may  be  shifted  about  all  oyer 
tho'i  onntry,  for  all  you  know,  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
you  can't  carry  a  young  wife  about  with  you." 

'■  Are  you  married  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  he,  "I've  been  married  thi.=:  thirty 
•years  ;  here's  my  wife  coming  out.  '  'this  is  tile  new 
jsaiitant,  Lizzie,"  he  s^id,  toan  elderly  woman,  who 
came  frooa  one  ot  the  c<?tteite9» 


"  I'm  glad,"  said  she,  "  that  some  one  else  has 
come  ;  for,  tljough  we^\^e^lP  obliged  to  send  away  poor 
Jones,  yet  it  came  very  hard  on  my  hu.^band  to  Lave 
to  keep  watch  all  night,  the  last  few  days." 

What  was  it,  do  vou  think,  made  him  go  mad  ?" 
lasted. 

'•  Why,  you  see,"  said  Mr?.  Williams,^  '•  he  was 
took  with  a  religious  fit,  and  wa.i  always  thinking  he 
should  go  the  bad  place,  and  then  sitting  up  in  the 
lantern  at  night,  he  used  to  brood  over  it,  and  get 
excited  and  frightened  at  his  own  thoughts.  He  u.«ed 
to  scream  out  sometimes  dreadful  j  we  could  hear 
him  all  this  way  from  the  lighthouse,  and  then  my 
husband  used  to  go  and  sit  v.-ith  him,  and  try  to  calm 
him.  However,  he  got  so  bad  at  last  that  we  had  to 
hoist  the  signals,  and  a  boat  came  off  from  shore  and 
took  him  away  ;  and  very  thankful  we  were  when  he 
went." 

^Williams  then  asked  ms  if  I  would  go  to  the  hght- 
house  ^vith  hiui,  and  have  a  look  round.  So  we  ^valked 
along  the  narrow  bridge  for  a  good  long  distance,  and 
at  last  came  to  th'j  rock  on  which  the  lighthouse  was 
built.  He  showed  me  what  there  was  to  do,  and  said 
he  wo'.ild  take  the  fir.st  wa+ch  that  evening,  and  would 
call  me  to  take  my  turn  at  twelve  o'clock.  We  went 
back,  and  he  showed  me  my  cottage,  and  left  me  to 
arrange  my  rccm  as  I  pleased. 

N"w  I  was  left  to  m.v.«elf  I  bsgan  to  think  over  what 
we  had  hi-en  talking  about,  and  certainly  I  did  not 
foel  so  comfortable  as  I  could  ha^  e  wished. 

"  Poor  Mary  must  wait  a  little  longer  yet,  I  am 
afraid,"  I  thought.  "  It  won't  be  very  pleasant  for 
her  to  run  about  with  ijie  to  any  station  to-vvhi.  hl 
miv  be  sent.  Ah,  Avell !  I  don't  fear  but  that  she  will 
put  np  with  it  until  I  am  a  little  more  settled." 

The  thought  of  poor  Jon-js  haunted  me.  What  a 
fearful  time  he  must  hare  had  I  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  ever  become  like  him.  But  it  was  not  wise  to 
encourage  such  unpleasant  reflections  :  so,  aft'r  going 
to  Williams  and  saying  that  I  was  tired  with  the  jour- 
ney and  should  turn  in,  I  vv-ent  back  and  lay  down  on 
my  bed.  The  distant  roar  of  the  ocean  kcpt'me  awalce 
some  time,  b\'t  about  eight  o'clock  I  dozed  oil',  and 
dreamed  about  Mary  v.-ith  tearful  ej-es,  and  of  madmen 
shouting  and  jibing:  and  through  all  my  dreams  there 
was  a  moaning  .sound,  which  secuied  to  harmonise 
with  the  melancholy  of  my  sleeping  thoughts. 

King-a-ding-ding-ding-ding  close  to  my  ears  put  all 
my  dreams  to  flight,  and  I  started  up  in  an  excited 
and  perspiring  state.  I  then  remembered  that  was  the 
signal  for  me  to  get  up,  and  take,  my  turn  in  the  lan- 
tern ;  so  I  answered  by  two  rings,  to  signify  I  was 
stirring,  and  throwing  on  my  clothes,  I  went  out  of  the 
house,  with  heavy  eyes  and  a  sleepy  head.  The  night 
was  very  cold,  and  I  ran  along  the  biidge  and  found 
Williams  waiting  for  me. 

"  You  have  not  been  long,"  he  said.  "  Now  mind, 
you  must  be  very  careful  with  the  light,  especially  if 
it  should  want  trimming  ;  but,  of  course,  you  have 
learned  all  that  at  Blackwall." 

"  Oh,  yes,  "  I  said,  '  I  know  all  about  it." 

"  Well,  good  night,"  said  Williams  ;  and  off  he  ran 
to  have  his  night's  rest. 

The  light  was  burning  very  brilliantly.  I  walked 
about,  and  looked  carefully  at  everything.  The  wind 
was  very  high,  and  the  waves  were  making  a  fearful 
noise  in  dashing  against  the  rock.  I  then  went  down 
into  the  watch-room,  and  took  up  a  book,  and  tried  to 
read  ;  but  somehow  my  ideas  were  all  of  a  heap,  and  I 
could  not  make  head  er  tail  of  Arctic  voyages,  which 
the  book  described. 

Then  I  t'nought  I  would  write  to  M-n  y  ;  Snd  I  found 
a  pen  and  ink  ;  but  there  was  nothing  iDut  a  news- 
paper to  write  on  ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  give  that  up. 
One  o'clock — oh,  how  slowly  the  time  passes  !  I  went 
and  looked  at  the  light,  and  then  thought  I  would 
have  another  try  at  the  Arctit  Voyages.  I  read  on 
mechanically,  and  began  to  have  some  indistinct  no- 
tions about  a  floating  iceberg  with  a  Hght  inside,  which 
required  constant  Attention  ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
some  madman  to  look  after  it  ;  and  somehow  the 
madman  was  myself — when  thump  came  something, 
which  made  me  jump  clean  out  of  my  chair.  What 
was  it  ?  Everything  seemed  the  same,  ejjcent  the 
time,  which  had  started  on  twenty  miuute.s.  Bat  the 
noise — ^what  could  it  have  been  i  It  seemed  like  a 
tremendoi:s  bang  on  the  door  ;  but  nothing  was  there. 
Wh.it  was  it  ^  I  came  over  in  a  -cold  sweat.  \'ague 
ideas  of  apparitions  and  spirits  crowded  into  my  be- 
wildered mind.  I  thought  of  my  many  sins — I  re- 
peated the  Lord'*  Prayer  ;  and,  finding  that  rny 
fears  -were  not  realise*,  and  nothing  further  happened, 
I  began  to  recover  my  composure  ;  but  still  I  could 
not  account  for  the  noise.    Three  o'clock.    I  read  tii,e 


regulations  over  and  over  till  I  knew  them  almost  by 
he»rt  :  Good  light  to  be  kept  from  sunset  to  sun- 
rise. Instant  dismissal  of  keeper  if  found  asleep  on 
his  watch.  Instatit  dismissal  of  keeper  if  the  light 
goes  out  in  his  watch  through  his  inattention,"  &;c., 
&c. 

I  walked  about  for  some  time,  and  at  four  o'clock 
went  up  in  the  lantern  and  trimmed  the  lamp.  I  was 
leaving  the  lantern  to  go  down  into  the  watchroom 
when  I  was  startled  by  a  violent  blow  against  th^  out- 
side of  the  lantern  glass,  and  my  eye  caught  a  glimpse 
of  something  white.  Again  my  heart  was  in  my 
mouth.  My  brother  Tom's  words  flashed  across  mj 
mind — "  That  his  mates  tell  c^ueer  tales  about  the  pooi 
chaps  at  the  lighthouses."  No  wonder  poor  Jones 
went  mad  ;  semething  more  than  religion  was  tha 
cause  of  his  going  out  of  his  mind!  What  can  these 
blows  and  noises  mean  ?  It  was  a  very  wretched  time 
for  me.  These  strange  sights  and  sounds,  the  whist- 
ling of  the  wind  out.-ide,  and  the  noi«e  of  the  dashing 
of  the  waves  against  the  rock — all  this,  combined  with 
the  blackness  of  the  darkness  outside  and  the  per- 
turbed state  of  my  mind,  made  that  short  time  as  mi- 
serable to  me  as  I  had  ever  experienced  in  my  liie  : 
and,  what  was  worse,  I  was  alone — Williams  fast 
asleep,  no  doubt,  and  I  without  a  sCiul  to  seek  S3m- 
patby  or  consolation  in  my  frightened  ignorance. 

I  went  into  the  watch-room  and  walked  round  and 
round  until  five  o'clock,  and  cr.idually  bec^ame  a  httk 
more  composed.  I  began  to  reflect  upon,  the  respon- 
sibility of  my  position,  and  hov/  mucVi  dsioended  upoi 
my  maintaining  the  Hght  in  good  order,  and  I  remem- 
bered a  piece  of  Longfellow's  poetr^y  about  the  light- 
house and  the  ships  : — 

.    that  .sail  outward  and  rettfrn, 
Bending  an:l  bo-.vini;  o'er  the  b'lUowy  swells ; 
And  ever  joyful  as  they  see  it  bv;rn, 
Thoy  wave  their  silent  welcojnes  and'farewells. 

They  come  forth  from  the  daiV^ness,  and  their  sails 
Gleam  for  a  moment,  only  in  t'.io  blaze  ; 

And  eager  facei,  as  the  ligl'it  unveils, 
Gaze  at  the  tower,  and  vanish  whiie  they  gaze. 

And  then  how  to  all  the  ships  the  light  is  made  tc 
say— 

"  So.il  on,  it  says,  snil  on,  ye  stately  ships, 
,  And  with  your  living  biidge  the  ocean  span ; 

Be  mine  to  guard  the  light  from  all  eclipse — 
Bo  yours  to  bring  man  nearer  unto  man. 

I  felt  myself  somebody  after  thinking  of  these 
things,  and  I  went  into  the  lantern,  determined  that 
nothing,  neither  ghost  uor  anything  else,  should 
frighten  me  again.;  and  that  I  would  do  my  duty 
resolutely,  and  not  care  a  rap  for  all  the  noises.  1 
must  say  I  felt  much  better  all  the  rest  of  my  watch 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  could  not  account  for  what  1 
had  seen  and  heard.  Neither  noise  nor  any  other  in- 
terrup'tion  again  occurred  ;  and  it  was  \v:ib  consider- 
able pleasure  that  at  last  I  saw  a  dull  gre glimmer 
begin  to  make  itself  apparent,  aiui  streaks  of  morning 
light  to  break  the  sombre  gloom  of  the  sky.  When 
the  day  had  fairly  set  in  I  put  out  the  light,  drew  the 
curtain  of  the  lantern  close,  and  hurried  out  towards 
the  cottages. 

I  had  a  few  hours'  sleep,  and  afterwards  met  AVil- 
liam,  who  asked  me  how  I  got  on  in  my  watch.  ] 
told  him  the  circumstances  that  had  occurred,  with- 
out omitting  anything,  and  gave  him  a  vivid  descri 'Li- 
tton of  my  feelings;  and  I  concluded  by  asking  liiin  ii 
he  ever  experienced  such  things,  and  what  he  thought 
they  were. 

Instfad  of  sympathizing  with  m»l  was  afti-U5i;L*o 
at  his  bur-sting  out  into  loud  laughter.  At  la,'t  he 
said  : 

"  Come  with  me  and  I  will  ^how  you  the  gh-ist  thai 
frightened  you." 

I  followed  him  to  the  lighthouse,  and  went  outside 
the  lantern,  and  there  on  the  floor  of  the  gallery  weie 
two  large  sea-gulls  lying  apparently  dead ! 

"This  was  the  goblin,"  he  said,  again  laughing;  "this 
kind  of  ghost  very  often  troubles  new  keepers,  espe- 
cially on  a  dark  night  ;  the  birds  fly  with  all  thcii 
;X!ight  towards  the  light,  and  come  bump  again;<t  the 
iaiitern-gias?,  and  are  often  killed.  As  to  what  you 
saifl  about  the  clock  starting  on,  lot  me  advise  yoii  to 
be  more  careful  in  future,  and  le.arn  t<i  keep  yoi;;- e-.'-:^ 
open,  for  actu-ally,  if  I  wpre  t"  say  ri'iytb';:;:  :  bi^nt 
it  vij)  at  the  house,  you  wuuid  be  iliMais.sL'd  iruiu  the 
service. " 

I  thanked  Williams  for  his  advice,  and  although  1 
have  had  many  watches  since  then,  and  have  maiTied 
Mary,  and  am  stationed  at  a  pretty  pla'^e  on  the  south 
coast  of  England,  I  have  never  been  so  frightened  as  I 
was  on  the  firgt  nigtil;  )?y  ffiy  nocturnal  visitoia.. 
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CHARLEY'S  DILEMMA. 

"Why,  Chayley,"  I  asked,  "  what  is  the  matter 
now?"  as  my  friend,  Charley  Brent,  entered  my  office 
and  threw  down  his  hat  with  the  peculiar  sling  that  I 
always  knew  indicated  some  mental  disturbance  ; 
"  what  has  gone  wrong  with  you  this  time  ?" 

"  O,  I'm  in  anothea-  scrape,"  he  replied  with  an  at- 
tempt at  patient  resignation  that  was  quite  absurd. 

"  What  kind  of  scrape  is  it— money  ?" 

"Money,  no — it's  girls,  hang  'em.  I  believe  they 
were  made  just  to  torment  a  man's  life  out." 

"  Why  what  have  they  been  doing  now  ?" 

"  What  they're  always  doing — mischief  of  course.  I 
wish  they  were  all  as  ugly  as  Medusa,  and  then  a  fel- 
low might  {save  some  peace." 

"  Well;  but  do  tell  me  what  this  is  all  about  ?" 

"  Why  you  tnow  I'm  engaged  out-and-out  to  Lilly, 

Arnold." 

"No  I  difln't  know  it  before." 

"  Well  then,  I  am  a  regular  cut-and-dried  engage- 
[jj^ut — I  lovei  Lilly  and  she  loves  me  ;  parents  wilKng> 
aunts,  uncles,  cousins  aU  ditto — btat  you  see,  New 
Year'sNfay  I  made  heaps  of  calls,  and  they  would  have 
medrint^hether  orno.  Champagne,  whiskey,  egg-nog, 
and  every^  cofinceivable  make-a-nian-drunkeness,  that 
you  can  thi.xik  «if  So  when  I  made  my  last  call,  I  was 
kind  of— kind  af  not  tipsy,  Will,"  he  said,  very  gravely, 
noticing  my  lovk  of  incredulity,  "  T  think  that  I  have 
ioo  much  self-re^i'ect  for  that,  but  I  will  admit  to 
'jeing  slightly  set \u;  p.  .  My  last  caU  happened  to  be 
ipon  Nell  Blair,  and  she,  you  know,  is  just  the  neatest 
specimen  of  female  b»  5auty  that  ever  wulked." 

"  No  I  know  nothin  g  about  it.  I  never  heard  of  her 
before." 

"  Well,  she  is  I  tell  j  ou,  the  most  unique  pattern  of 
gii-lhood  you  ever  saw  ;  \^great  big  black  eyes,  and  hau- 
to  match,  curling  ita  littla  ringlets  all  over  her  bead  . 
red  cheeks,  anfJ  the  i.isiugei.st  lips.  New  Year's  night 
Bhe  was  rigged  out  tn  a  \\»J  that  made  her  fciirly 
dazzling,  and  you  kn>')w  we  were  alone,  and  she  did 
■  look  so  all  killing  pretty  that  I  lost  my  head,  and 
Ewore  I  loved  her,  and  oilly  her,  and  asked  her  to  marry 
me  and  confound  it  all,  dUdn't  she  say  yes  ?  So  here  I 
am  engaged  to  two  girls,  so  what  in  the  name  of  e^very- 
thing  that's  proper  am  I  to\do  ?" 

"  Migrate  at  once  to  Utah,  you  shameless  follo\fer  of 
benighted  Mormonism." 

"  Don't  tantahze  me,  Will,  but  help  me.  out  of*  this 
Bcrape." 

"  How  am  I  to  do  that,  I  would  like  to  know  ?' 

"  Why,  go  back  with  me  at  ornce  to  Earlville,  -and 
take  NeU  Blair  off  my  hands  ;  you'll  fall  in  love  Vdth 
her  just  as  sure  as  you  see  her." 

"■  But  if  she  is  so  wonderfully  caiTtivating,  how  is  it 
that  you  prefer  Lilly  ?  Supposing  that  I  should  be 
contrary  and  fall  in  love  with  her  V' 

"  No,  no,  Will;  I  couldn't  stand  that — but  say  won't 
you  come  ?" 

"  Yes,  1 11  go,"  I  replied,  as  a  wicked  thought  came 
into  my' head  ;  "  I  agree  to  the  arrangement." 
"  To  fall  in  love  with  NeU  ?" 

"  Certainly  ;  I  consent  to  victimise  myself  upon  the 
iltar  of  friendship.  ' 

So  the  next  day  I  went  to  Earlville,  with  my  friend, 
who  took  me  at  once  to  see  Nell  Blair,  and  I  found  that 
his  account  of  her  beauty  had  not  been  exaggerated. 
Bhe  was  the  most  bewitching  little  brunette  imaginiible, 
and  she  looked  so  running  over  with  fun  and  mischief, 
that  it  was  thoroughly  infectious,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments we  were  well  acquainted.  After  sitting  a  short 
time,  Charley  got  up,  sayinp;,  "  Miss  Blaii",  1  am  going 
to  leave  this  young  gentleman  jin  your  hands.  I  hope 
that  you  will  take  good  care  of  him." 

"  Certainly,"  she  replied.    "I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  do  so  ;  but  where  are  you  going  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  tave  an  engagement  that  I  must  keep.  I 
Bhall  have  to  excuse  myself,"  stammered- Charley,  look- 
•  ing  very  conscious  an  l  blieepish.    "  You  will  pardon 
me,  I  hope." 

"  Of  course,"  she  added,  with  a  charming  little  toss 
of  her  head  ;  "  good  evening." 
As  soon  as^he  had  left,  she  turned  to  me  and  said  : 


"  Mr.  Weston,  I  want  to  ask  you  something  a  little 
queer;  may  I  ?" 

"  Certainly,  Miss  Blair,"  I  answered.  "  What  is 
it  ?" 

"  Does  Charley  Brent  think  that  he  is  engaged  to 
me  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  he  does." 

"  And  does  he  think  that  I  do  not  know  of  his  en- 
gagement to  Lilly?" 
"  I  imagine  so." 

At  first  a  look  of  annoyance  stole  over  her  face,  and 
then  she  burst  into  a  merry  laugh,  and  I  as  heartily 
joined  her. 

"  Now,"  she  continued,  blushing  and  hesitating  a 
little,  "  did  he  want  you  to  come  and  take  me  off  his 
hands  ?" 

Here  I  am  afraid  that  I  looked  sheepish  in  my  turn, 
for,  after  staring  at  me  pitilessly  for  a  few  moments, 
she  went  off  into  a  burst  of  laughter  that  didn't  prove 
contagious  to  me,  however,  this  time. 

"  Well,"  she  exclaimed,  saucily,  "  I  am  glad  that  he 
didn't  choose  some  disagreeable  fellow  anyway."  I 
made  a  bow,  feeling  very  much  pleased  and  flattered. 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  now  my  version 
of  the  affair,  Mr.  Weston  ;  Charley  told 
his.  He  was  drunk  that  New  Year's  Night,  although 
he  did  not  get  anything  intoxicating  here. 
Mr.  Brent  offered  himself  to  me.  I  said  yes,  just  to 
give  him  a  little  lesson,  for  I  knew  that  he  w,as  en- 
gaged to  Lilly,  and  would  feel  enough  when  he  came 
to  his  senses.  And  now  I  am  going  to  counter-scheme 
a  little — I  want  you  to  fall  in  love  with  Lilly." 

"  Oh,  but  I  cannot  possibly  do  that,"  I  exclaimed 
very  earnestly. 

"Just  in  fun,  you  know,"  she  pleaded,  that  lovely 
blush  coming  again.  So  I  promised  to  pretend  that  I 
was  desperately  smitten  with  Miss  Arnold,  who  would 
be  there  at  Nelly's  the  next  day,  and  after  making  an 
outrageously  long  call  for  a  first  one,  I  bade  the  young 
lady  good  evening,  giving  her  hand  a  vei-y  lingermg 
pressure  before  I  left,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  done 
just  exactly  what  Charley  prophesied  would  be  the 
result.  I  was  desperately  in  love  with  the  little  bru- 
nette, but  when  he  came  into  my  room  the  next  morn- 
ing bright  and  early,  evidently  anxious  as  to  the 
residt  of  his  experiment,  I  affected  great  indifference, 
and  said,  "  Miss  Blair  is  certamly  a  very  i<retty  girl, 
Charley,  but  you  know  I  admire  blondes." 

He  looked  quite  crestfallen  as  he  said,  "  You're  not 
going  to  disappoint  me  now,  Will  ;  I  thought  Nell 
would  suit  you  exactly,  but  she  improves  very  much 
upon  acquaintance — you  should  hear  her  sing."  As 
soon  as  he  left  me,  I  went  to  fulfil  my  engagement, 
and  found  Miss  Arnold  with  Nell,  as  the  latter  had 
promised.  She  was  an  exceedingly  pretty  blonde,  with 
a  pure,  sweet  face,  which  to  my  mind,  however,  could 
not  compare  with  that  of  the  ever-changing  dark-eyed 
beauty.  "  Remember  your  promise,"  Nell  whispered, 
as  she  introduced  me  to  her  friend.  "  Vv'hy,  there 
comes  Mr.  Brent,"  she  exclaimed  aloud,  glancing  out 
of  the  window.  I  seated  myself  by  the  fair  Lilly,  and 
commenced  a  low,  earnest  conversation,  engiossiug  her 
attention  so  entirely  that  when  Charley  entered,  she 
could  do  no  more  than  bow.  He  gave  me  a  quick  look 
of  suspicion,  and  was  about  to  seat  himself  upon  the 
side  of  the  lady  when  Nell  called  him  off  to  show  liim 
something  in  the  other  room,  and  with  evident 
reluctance  he  followed  her,  casting  back  anxious 
glances  at  me  anS  my  companion,  which  I  pretended 
to  be  altogether  unconscious  of.  I  exerted  myself  to 
be  very  entertaining  and  agreeable,  but  I  must  admit 
the  unflattering  truth  that  Miss  Arnold  answered  very 
much  at  random,  as  if  she  hardly  knew  a  \*  ord  that  I 
was  saying. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  I  said,  "  that  Mr.  Brent  begrudges 
me  the  pi-ivilege  that  I  am  now  enjoying." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  replied,  blushing.  "  Most 
geuijemen  are  quite  satisfied  when  they  are  enjoying 
Noll's  society." 

"  She  is  very  beautiful,  certainly,"  I  rejoined,  "  for 
a  brunette." 

"  The  most  beautiful  girl  I  ever  saw" — with  a  slight 
sigh,  for  Nell  was  talking  now  very  earnestly,  and 
playing  off  the  engaged  air  with  amusing  accuracy,  al- 
though I  am  afraid  it  was  not  at  all  appreciated  by 
Charley.  She  would  occasionally  give  me  a  glance  so 
full  of  suppressed  mirth  that  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty I  restrained  my  laughter.  But  my  conscience 
began  to  reproach  me  a  little,  fru-  I  saw  that  the  verit- 
able _^a);tvc  was  feeling  quite  concerned.  Finally  she 
rose  to  take  her  leave,  and  I,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of- 
ferred  my  escort,  but  Charley's  sharp  eyes  had  kept 
close  watch,  and  breaking  away  from  his  companion. 


he  strode  across  the  room,  and  drawing  Miss  Arnold'^ 
arm  through  |his,  eaid,  "  Thank  you,  VfUlJ}!  will  ee^ 
this  lady  home  myself  ;  she  wUl  not  wish  to  troubl^ 
you."  ' 
"Trouble,"  I  exclaimed,  "do  not  call  it  hy^hxi^ 
name." 

"  By  any  name  you  please  then,"  he  answered,  BOW; 
thoroughly  out  of  temper.  "  Miss  Arnold  will  not  re^ 
quire  your  services." 

The  moment  they  were  out  of  hearing,  we  ^veven<( 
to  our  mirth,  which  was  increased  by  seeing  Lilly's  litt 
tie  head  going  in  that  peculiar  way  which  always  de< 
notes  considerable  excitement  in  the  speaker,  and 
could  understand  vei-y  well  that  she  was  explaining 
her  late  somewhat  false  position. 

"  Do  you  think  he  has  been  sufficiently  punished 

'•  I  do  not  know  about  that.  It  does  not  seem  -tq 
me  a  very  severe  punishment  to  allow  him  the  pri^ 
vilege  of  my  society  for  awhile.    Is  it  such  a  terribly 

penance  i" 

"  A  penance,"  I  answered,  "  that  I  would  be  willing 
to  siibmit  to  all  the  rest  of  my  life." 

She  lowered-her  dark  eyes  at  my  earnestness, <ln3 
looked  so  lovely  with  the  long  lashes  resting  on  hej 
glowing  cheeks  that  I  arose  involuntarily  and  seatecj 
myself  beside  her. 

"Don't  you  think  that  I  deserve  a  reward  for  follow* 
ing  out  your  orders  as  I  did  ?" 

"  In  what  way  ?    What  orders  do  you  mean  I ) 
inqaired. 

"  Why,  in  trying  to  be  agreeable  to  Miss  Arnold 
when  I  vvould  so  much  rather  have  been  in  Charley'^ 
place."  . 

"  Many  gentlemen,  would  have  considered  it  a  greafj 
privilege  to  enjoy  for  awhile  the  exclusive  atteutioa  0^ 
the  beautiful  Lilly." 

"  Not  with  Miss  Blair  so  near,  and  yet  so  uaat^ 
tainable."  > 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Weston,  you  are  a  flatterer." 
"  Not  at  all  ;  but  don't  you  know,  Nell,  tfiat  f 
have  been  doing  just  exactly  what  Charley  asked  foj 
to  do  1" 

"  What  was  that  ?" 

"  Have  you  forgotten  already  ?"  I  asked,  putting 
my  arm  around  her.  She  did  not  resent  my  boldnesj 
very  seriously  ;  but,  shaking  her  little  finger  in 

face,  said — 

"  So  you  want  to  take  Nell  Blair  off  his  hands, 
reall.yaud  trulj','do  you  ?" 
"'With  all  my  heart." 

"  Hadn't  you  better  wait  awhile,  until  you  tuow 
me  better  ?    I  have  so  many  faults." 

"And  so  have  I" — and  I  did  what  most  young  tneij 
would  have  done  under  the  circumstances. 

I  did  not  see  Charley  again,  from  which  circum< 
stance  I  knew  that  he  was  seriously  offended  ;  but  1 
was  not  much  distmbed  about  it,  feeling  quite  6ure 
that  it  would  all  come  outright,  as  it  did.  I  returned 
here,  after  having  exacted  a  promise  from  my  darling 
to  write  to  me  the  very  next  day.  The  letter  reached 
me  at  the  time  appouited,  and  in  it  she  said  :  _ 

"  Mr.  Brent  has  just  been  to  see  me,  looking  verj 
mucli  embar^^ssed  and  rather  foolish.  After  name, 
rous  apologies  he  informed  me  that  he  was  under  tha 
influence  of  liquor  (news  to  me,  you  know),  New. 
Year's  night,  when  he  offered|himself,  and  that  he  musli 
in  consequence,  retract  all  that  he  then  said  ;  where< 
upon  I  gave  him  a  long  lecture  upon  drinking,  that 
listened  to  very  meekly. 

"  '  Now  Charley,'  I  said,  '  I  wish  you  would  promis^ 
never  to  take  anv-thing  of  the  kind  again.' 

"  '  I  have  already  promised  Lilly,'  he|replied.'*It'waa 
the  condition  upon  which  she  granted  her  forgiveness. 
But,  Nell,'  he  continued, '  were  you  reaUy  serious  W^eij 
you  said  yes  V  _       '■  ' 

•' '  Not  any  more  than  you  were;  but  I  was  in  earnest 
when  I  said  yes  to  Mr.  Weston  yesterday.' 
'•' '  1  wish  you  could  hare  seen  his  face. 
"'Whv,'  he  stammered,  'I  thought  he  preferred 
LjUy.' 

"  'About  as  much  as  you  did  me.' 
" '  Then  you  Uvo  were  playing  a  trick  upon  me  ?' 
" '  Yes,  I  did  it  to  punish  you  for  asking  him  to  takt 
me  off  your  hands.'   Well,  dear,  1  hope  you  will  nevel 
regret  that." 

And  I  never  did. 


The  Western  Mornivy  Ncics  is  authorised  to  contra- 
dict the  statement  of  the  Armti  and  Xaiy  Geizctte,  thai 
an  infectious  di.ioase  has  broken  out  on  board  her  Ma- 
jesty's cadet  training  ship  Britannia,  at  Dartmouth 
necessitating  the  removal  of  some  of  the  cadets  t< 
hospital  on  shore.  The  statement  liaa  no  foundation. 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

Kvyrt  Nellt's  Pudding. — Chop  J  lb.  of  suet  finely ; 
tnis  it  with  h  lb.  of  flour,  |  lb.  of  treacle,  tbe  peel  of  a 
lemon  minced,  and  a  few  strips  of  candied  lemon-peel ; 
Jidd  the  cream,  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  two  well-beaten 
eggg  I  beat  the  pudding  well,  put  it  into  a  buttered 
\xtsish/  tie  it  down,  ■srith  a  clothj  and  boil  from  3 J  hours 
to  4  houia 

/  PARADisfi  Pttddijtg. — Pare,  core  and  mince  three 
ftpples,  Tni-r  them  with  J  lb.  of  bread  crumbs,  3  oz.  of 
sugar,  3  oz.  of  currants,  s.ilt,  ancV  grated  nutmeg,  to 
taiste  ;  beat  up  the  eggs,  inuislen  the  mixtuie  with, 
these,  and  beat  it  well  :  stir  in  J  wineglassful  of 
brandy,  and  put  the  pudding  into  a  buttered  monld  ; 
itie  it  4ovntt  with  p,  dloth,  boil  for  1^  hour,  and  serve 
Jdth.  sweet  ^uce. 

f  ■  pHOiLED  Whitikg. — Wash  the  waiting  in  salt^and 
Sfrater  t  wipe  them  thoroughly,  and  let  them  remain  in 
ihe  oloth  to  absorb  all  moisture  ;  flour  them  well,  and 
Jjroil  them  over  a  very  clear  fire.  Serve  witli  muitre 
tl'hotel  sauce  or  plain  meltfl  butter.  Be  careful  to 
pres3rve  the  liver,  as  by  so:iie  it  is  considered  a  deli- 
cacy. 

Veet  Good  Rhoht  Cpt--!  for  Fruit  T.\nt?.— Rub 
fib.  of  butter  into  11'  .  of  flour,  after  having  asce- 
tained  that  the  latter  is  perfectly  dry  ;  add  one  table- 
(spoonful  of  gifted  sugar,  and  mix  the  whole  into  a  stiff 
paste,  ■with  about  one-third  of  a  pint  of  water.  Roll  it 
.two  or  three  times,  folding  the  paste  over  each  time, 
laad  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Fried  Rashers  of  B.\co:.'  and  Poached  Egg?, — 
Cut  the  bacon  into  thin  sli'  trim  avway  the  ru.-;tj' 
parts,  and  cut  off  the  rind.  i\d  it  into  a  cold  frying 
pan  ;  that  is  to  Sfay,  do  not  place  the  pan  on  the  fire 
Defore  the  bacon  is  in  it.  Turn  it  two  or  three  times, 
and'dish  it  on  a  very  hot  dish.  Poach  tlie  eggs,  and 
Blip  them  c  n  to  the  bacon  without  breaking  the  yolks, 
find  serve  quickly. 

A  Vert  Good  Seed  C.\ke. — Beat  lib  of  butter  to 
},  cream  ;  dredge  in  lib  of  flour  ;  add  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  of  sifted  sugar,  pounded  mace,  and  nut- 
meg to  taste,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  carraway 
seeds,  and  mix  these  ingredients  well  together.  Whisk 
six  eggs,  stir  to  them  one  wineglassful  of  brandy,  and 
teat  the  cake  again  for  ten  minutes.  Put  it  into  a  tin 
lined  with  buttered  paper,  and  bake  it  fi-om  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours.  This  cake  would  be  equally 
nice  made  with  currants  and  omitting  the  carraway 
seeds. 

Apples  and  Rice. — Peel  eight  good-sized  apples, 
lialve  them,  and  take  out  the  cores  ;  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  three  oz.  of  butter,  and  strew  sufficient 
sifted  sugar  over  to  sweeten  them  nicely,  and  add  the 
rind  of  half  .a.  lemon  minced  very  fine.  Stew  the 
apples  very  gently  until  tender,  taking  care  they  do 
not  break.  Boil  six  oz.  of  rice,  with  one  and  a  half 
pint  of  milk,  sugar  to  taste,  and  half  n.  tcaspoonful  of 
grazed  nutmeg,  until  soft,  and  when  thoroughly  done, 
dish  it,  piled  high  in  the  centre  ;  an-ange  the  apples  on 
it,  warm  six  tablespoonf  uls  of  apricot  jam,  pour  it  over 
the  whole,  and  serve  hot. 

Family  Sodp. — The  remain  of  a  cold  tongue,  2  lbs. 
of  shin  of  beef,  any  cold  pieces  of  meat  or  beef  bones, 
two  turnips,  two  carrots,  two  onions,  one  parsnip,  one 
head  of  celery,  four  quarts  of  water,  i  a  teacupful  of 
rice  ;  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Put  all  the  ingredients 
ill  a  stewpan  and  simmer  gently  for  four  hours,  or 
\jntil  all  the  goodness  is  drawn  from  the  meat ;  strain 
otr  the  soup,  and  let  it  st;ind  to  get  cold.  The  kernels 
p.nd  soft  parts  of  the  tongue  mu.st  be  saved.  When 
the  soup  is  wanted  for  use,  skim  off  the  fat,  put  in 
thekeraels  and  soft  parts  of  the  tongue,  slice  in  a  small 
quantity  ofr  fresh  carrot,  turnip,  and  onion  ;  stew  till 
the  vegetables  are  tender,'  and  serve  with  toasted 
bread. 

Poached  Eggs  with  Cream. — Put  one  pint  of 
water,  four  teaspoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  <>ne  tcaspoon- 
ful of  salt  into  a  frj'ing  pan,  and  break 
fLieh  egg  into  a  separate  cup  ;  bring  the  water,  &c.,  to 
Jjoil,  and  slip  the  eggs  gently  into  it  without  breaking 
the  yolks.  Simmer  them  from  three  to  four  minutes, 
but  not  longer,  and  with  a  shce  lift  them  on  a  hot 
dish,  and  trim  the  edges.  Empty  the  pan  of  its  con- 
tents, put  in  a  half  a  gill  of  cream,  add  a  seasoning 
of  .salt,  pepper,  and  pounded  sugar  ;  bring  the  whole 
to  boiling  point  ;  then  add  one  ounce  of  butter,  broken 
into  small  pieces  ;  toss  the  pan  round  and  round  till 
lii'i  butter  is  melted  ;  pour  it  over  the  egg.s,  and  serve. 
To  insure  the  egg.s  not  being  spoiled,  while  the  cream, 
I.e.,  is  jireijanng,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  warm  the  cream 
with  the  butter,  &c.,  *efore  the  eggs  are  jjoacliod,  so 
1  liat  it  niay  be  poachgd  over  them  immediatclv  after 
lit^y  are  dished. 


GARDEN  ^lE^TS. 

Kitchen  Gap.den.— The  Mushroo.h  House. — With 
regard  to  the  general  treatment  of  the  mushroom 
house  in  the  matter  oi  heat  and  moisture,,  m\ich  muat 
depend  upon  the  forwardness  or  otherwise  of  thg 
several  beda.  For  instance,  if  the  majority  of  the 
beds  are  in  a  bearing  state,  then  a  very  trifling  de- 
gree of  artificial  heat  only  will  will  b-;  necessary,  and 
according  t"  the  degree  of  heat  used  =o  should  the 
supply  of  moisture  be  expande''  Oi  reduced  in  b  ilk. 
There  is  a  minimum  beloW  which  it  is  not  advifjablc 
to  go  in  the  matter  of  temj^erafcure,  viz.,  5')  <ieg.  So 
long  as  this  is  maintained  a  steady  growth  will  be 
constantly  going  on,  and  the  produce  no  formed  will 
be  found  superior  in  bulk  and  quality  to 
any  that  are  grown  in  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. By  forcing  thus  mildly  you  extend  the 
period  of  production  without  in  any  way  causing  the 
quantity  of  decrease,  whilst  at  the  same  time  you  may 
at  any  moment  hasten  its  producing  jjowers  by  putting 
un  more  heat  and  ailding  more  moisture.  Where  there 
is  a  too  limited  supply,  more  heat  than  has  been  sug- 
gested above  must  of  necessity  be  given,  and  a  mean  of 
about  6.5  degs.,  and  in  extreme  cases  75  degs.,  may  be 
maintained.  This,  however,  be  it  understood,  must 
always  be  accompanied  with  as  much  light  and  fresh 
air  as  it  is  possible  to  aflbrd.  The  beds  need  an  occa- 
sional soaking  of  water,  but  the.se  must  be  given  very 
judiciously,  and  only  as  the  spawn  is  likely  to  suffer 
from  the  want  of  it.  Give  one  moderately  good  water- 
ing— always  with  tepid  water — as  soon  as  the 
produce  first  begins  to  .show  itself  freely,  and  unless, 
indeed,  the  beds  are  elevated  above  flues  or  hot-water 
pipes,  no  more,  until  the  supply  seems  to  become  more 
limited,  when  another  good  watering  may  be  given. 

■Cucumbers. — Plants  in  bearing  will  require  to  be 
Cut  over  at  least  twice  a  week,  removing  all  weakly  and 
exhausted  growths,  and  reserving  as  much  of  the 
young  bearing  shoots  and  foliage,  always  remembering 
that  overcrowding  is  neither  skilful  nor  profitable, 
^top  at  one  or  two  joints  above  the  fruit.  Dust  a 
little  flowers  of  sulphur  on  the  foliage,  also  on  the 
walk  and  pipes,  as  a  preventive  against  mildew  and 
red  spider,  and  keep  a  little  always  in  hand  in  case  of 
canker  at  the  collar  of  the  point.  Canker,  indeed,  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  growths  of  the  plant  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Just  a  pinch  of  fresh-slaked  lime,  however, 
between  the  thumb  and  finger,  pressed  well  into  the 
affected  parts,  will  invariably  arrest  further  pi-o- 
gress  of  the  disease.  Young  plants  just  coming  in 
should  not  bo  allowed  to  bjar  too  soon,  and  by 
no  means  be  over-cropped.  They  would  be  greatly 
assisted  by  picking  off  all  the  male  blossoms  as  soon 
as  they  appear.  The  syringe  must  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with  for  the  present,  and  the  flooi's  damped 
moder.ately  about  8  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  Sow  now  for 
planting  out  in  the  end  of  next  month.  If  the  nights 
are  very  cold,  a  a  covering  of  mats  or  old  blinds  might 
ba  employed  with  advantage,  taking  them  oil'  early  in 
the  morning,  so  as  not  to  exclude  one  ray  of  light. 
The  supply  of  moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  atmo- 
spheric must  bejgovcnied^by  the  external  atmosphere; 
it  is  sheer  folly  to  attempt  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rule 
as  to  the  <^Oantity  or  the  exact  time  to  apply  it  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  This  much  may  safely  be 
said,  however,  that  if  the  air  is  heavily  surcharged  with 
moisture,  and  there  is  no  sun  to  absorb  or  dispel  such 
moistui'e,  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  slush  a  lot  of 
water  about  on  the  floors  and  pipes  at  intervals 
during  the  day  ;  and  to  repeatedly  water  at  the  roots 
during  such  weather,  seeiug  there  is  scarcely  any 
absoi-ption  or  evaporation  taking  place,  is  almost  cer- 
tain destruction  to  tho  plants.  Be  very  careful,  how- 
jcveT,  where  hot-water  pipes  arij  in  close  pi  oximity  to 
the  roots,  not  to  allow  them  to  become  too  dry;  and 
take  care  tliat  the  water  applied  be  of  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  house.  Fruits  that  threaten  to  be- 
come crooked  should  be  weighted  down  by  hanging 
small  stones  on  them  tied  on  with  matting.  En- 
courage the  roots  to  sjiread  themselves  on  the  surface 
of  the  bed  by  every  possible  means,  and  nothing  will 
better  accelerate  this  end  than  adding  a  little  fresh 
soil  from  time  to  time,  with  which  is  incorporated  a 
little  decomposed  cowdung.  The  cucumber  delights 
in  being  fed  piecemeal.  Keep  a  sbaip  look  out  for 
green-fly,  and  fumigate  twice  or  thrice  moderately 
and  consecutively  rather  than  once  severely.  Sow  for 
succession,  and  pot  off  as  occasion  rcipiires.  The  col- 
lecting and  prepariug  of  dung  and  soils  must  not 
escape  attention. 


FACETI^. 


The  old  superstitious  notion  that  crocodiles  weej* 
has  been  exploded  by  the  seieutiots,  but  ib  is  pretty 
generally  acknowledged  that  sailors  have  repeatedly 
seen  whale's  blubber, 

A  German  fell  into  a  lager  beer  vat  the  x)ther  day, 
and  seeing  his  danger  began  tQ  drihk  as  liard  as  ha 
could  to  save  himself  irom  dro'wning  by  reducing  the 
depth  of  tlie  fluid,  and  it  is  thought  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded hn<^  n6t  a  floating  cork  got  into  liis  throat  and 
lessened  his  swalLiwing  powers. 

lubadjonlst^ — to  a  youth  who  ha.^  been  turning  over 
the  stock  of  pipes  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
has  bought  nothing — "  Ah,  I  see  how  it  is.  You're  so 
partie'lcr  you  ought  to  be  measured  for  a  pipe.'' 

What  is  that  which  nobody  wants,  but  which  no- 
body lilies  to  lose  ?    A  lawsuit. 

If  you  throw  a  stone  into  the  .water,  what  does  it 
become  before  it  reaches  the  bottom  ?  Wet. 

WhatJ  were  the  first  words  Adam  said  to  Eve  ?  Ko- 
body  knows. 

When  i.5  a  horse  a  nut  ?    When  it  is  a  cob. 

Why  is  A  like  the  meridian  ?  Because  it  is  in  the 
middle  of  daij. 

Why  is  B  like  a  hot  fire !  Because  it  makes  oil  boil. 

Why  is  A  like  a  honeysuckle  ?  Because  a  B  (bee} 
follows  it. 

Why  are  fixed  stars  like  pen,  ink  and  paper  ?  Ee- 
cau.se  they  are  stationary  (stationery). 

Why  is  a  theological  student  like  a  merchant  ?  Be- 
cause  he  studies  the  prophets  (profits). 

Wiiy  is  your  nightcap  v.-ben  on  your  'nead  like  a 
gibLt  pie  ?    Because  it  contains  a  goose's  head. 

What  trade  is  a  weathercock      A  turner. 

Wliat  traile  is  the  sun  ?    A  tanner. 

AVhat  is  that  has  never  been  felt,  seen,  nor  heard, 
never  existed,  never  will  exist,  and  yet  has  a  name  ? 
Nothing. 

In  what  month  do  ladies  talk  the  least  ?  February. 

If  a  man  falls  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  what  does 
he  fall  against  ?    Agaiust  his  inclination. 

Wh.it  did  Adam  first  set  in  the  garden  ?    His  foot. 

AVliy  is  a  fretful  man  like  a  hard-baked  loaf'  Be- 
cause he  is  crusty. 

Why  is  a  king  like  a  book  ?    Because  lie  has  pages. 

Why  is  an  undutiful  son  like  one  born  deaf  ?  '  Your 
voice  is  lost  on  him. 

Why  is  the  leaf  of  a  tree  like  the  human  body 
Because  it  has  veins  in  it. 

What  is  that  which  is  lengthened  by  being  cut  at 
both. ends  ?    A  diteli. 

Why  is  a  lollypop  like  a  horse  ?  Because  the  more 
you  lick  it  the  faster  it  goes. 

Why  are  some  great  men  like  glowworms  ?  Because 
it  must  be  dark  when  they  shine. 

Howjwould  you  express  in  one  word  having  met  a 
doctor  of  medicine  1  jVIet-a-physician. 

Why  is  ]J  like  a  squalling  child  i  Because  it  makes 
ma  mad. 

What  sort  of  wine  should  you  take  with  you  to  the 
Derljy      Racy  wine. 

What  relation  is  the  door-mat  to  the  scraper  '!  A 
stei)-father  (farther). 

What  vegetable  will  cause  soup  to  run  out  of  any 
pot  ?    A  leek  (leak). 

AVhat  singular  collection  of  wild  animals  is  n.-imed 
in  the  table  of  avoirdupois  weight  ?  Sixteen  oa>icis  in 
one  pound. 

When  are  horses'  tails  like  bonded  goods  ?  When 
they  are  docked. 

Who  was  the  first  post-boy  ?  Cadmus,  who  cair'.ed 
letters  from  Phoenicia  to  Greece. 

When  is  a  bow  not  a  bow  ?    When  it  is  a  knot. 

Which  is  the  lightest  place  in  Ireland  ?  Cork. 

When  do  ladies  always  economise?  Whtn  tley 
husband  themselves. 

What  is  the  most  apppropriate  head-dress  for  a  man 
of  the  turf  on  a  race-course  ?    A  handy-cap. 

Wh;it  do  we  do  when  to  increase  the  effect  we  di- . 
minish  the  cause  ?    Snuff"  the  candle. 

What  snuff-taker  is  that  whose  box  get  fuller  the 
more  he  takes  ?    A  pair  of  snuflcrs. 

What  is  the  longest  and  the  shortest  thing  in  tl;c 
world — the  swiftest  and  the  slowest — the  most  indivi- 
sible and  the  most  extended — the  least  valued  and  the 
most  regi-etted — without  which  nothing  can  be  done — 
which  devours  all  that  is  small,  and  gives  life  to  al. 
th.at  is  great  ?  Time. 

What  is  that  whicli  we  receive  without  ku-iwin^ 
how  we  came  by  it,  and  which  we  lose  without  beiii^j 
conscious  of  our  loss  ?  Life. 

What  most  resembles  the  half  of  a  cheese  ?  T'" 
othci-  h.-Uf. 


Letters  are  not  answered  uutil  at  least  ten  days 
afterthcy  aro  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  tlieiv 
iiiimber,  some  lao  unav^.idably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested, 

iHejectefl  MSS.  are  destroyed,  es$ept  when  stampa  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  vye  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  hut  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  we  take  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  found  unsuitable. 

^■v%^^-,.x^.-^.■^.-,.x-w^^>.^.^.^.^^■^.•^.^.^,-v-v-^.'v,■^^^.^^^.■^.■\.^.^.^.^^■^-^■^.■^.■^.■^.^^.^-».^ 

Zelio.1. — To  remove  grease  spots  ft-om  paper: — Gently 
warm  the  spots,  and  then  press  them  with  blotting 
paper,  so  as  to  absorb  .the  grease.  Have  ready  some 
essential  oil  of  turpentine  heated  to  boiling  point 
and  with  a  soft  clean  brush  apply  it  to  the  spots  on 
both  sides  of  the  paper.  Repeat  this  process,  and 
finally  dip  a  brush  in  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and 
pass  it  over  the  stain,  when  all  will  be  removed. 
Burke's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  may  suit  you. 
The  trees  in  Sackville-street  will  be  Platani 
Occidentales.  Zelica  also  writes  as  follows  : 
— Would  you  kindly  tell  me  if  the  contents  of  the 
"casket"  referred  to  in  the  enclosed  "slip"  were  ever 
discovered,  and,  if  so,  what  were  they  ? 
;*  Prince  Arthur  and  the  Duke  of  AVellington- 
—Twenty  years  ago,  upon  the  1st  of  May, 
1851,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  in  Hyde-park,  the  late  Arthur 
Duke  of  Wellington  presented  to  his  little  godson, 
Pi'ince  Arthur,  then  only  twelve  months  old,  a  small 
sealed  casket,  with  instructions  that  the  birthday 
gift  should  not  be  opened  till  the  Prince  attained 
his  majority.  The  Ist-of  Maj-,  1871,  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, when  the  casket  should  be  opened.  It 
will  be  interesting  toiieam  its  contents."  Cap  any 
20n'espondent  help  ? 
/.  S.— We  never  heard '  of  a  Clerk  of  the  Cjown  being 
Sessional  Crown  Solicitor,!,  and  we  do  not  think  the 
two  offices  would  be  conferred  on  any  one  person, 
p.  Daxtes. — Write  to  the.  Civil  Service  Commission) 
II  Cannon-row,  Westminster,  London.  We  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  a  "  Water  Guard  Depart- 
ment." Examinations  are  t  held  at  specified  times. 
Your  writing  is  rather  good. 
Hexky.— V/ash  the  glass  with^lightly  warm  water  at 
first,  and  scrape  the  paint  off/with  your  nail  or  a  very 
blunt  knife.  When  the  glsnss'is  quite  cold,  wash  in 
cold  water,  and  it  will  be  clean  and  bright. 
IJeja. — If  jour  friend  has  been  absent  from  the 
country  for  a  lang  time  youishould  call  first.  If  your 
friend  is  an  unmarried  gentleman  he  will  call  first. 
Good  nature  and  good  sense  rather  than  etiquette 
should  decide  these  questions.  Writing  good. 
James. — 'We  do  not  know  of  a  book  which  teaches  how 
the  concertina  is  to  be  played.  But  write  to  Shade 
and  Son,  D'Olier-street,  Dublin,  and  ask  the  ques- 
tion. If  hair  does  not  grow  on  the  face  naturally, 
it  is  foolish  to  endeavour  to  force  it. 
Paddt. — Biting  the  nails  is  an  ugly  habit,  unpleasant 
•  to  the  spectator  and  injurious  to  the  nails.  Re.  ' 
sistance.  as  against  any  othel-  habit,  is  the  remedy. 
Warts  may  be  removed  by  the  application  of 
caustic,  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  chalk 
and  vinegar.  A  dentist  will  best  advise  you  as  to 
whether  you  should  stuff  or  remove  a  hollow  tooth. 
Ignorahds.— Ultramontane  literally  means  "  beyond 
the  mountain  ;"  and  now  signifies  'that  portion  of 
the  community  who  hold  that  theii-  first  allegiance 
is  to  the  Head  of  the  CathoUc  Church,  and  their  se- 
cond to  the  Sovereign  of  the  country  in  which  they 
hve.    Normal  means  the  model  or  original  form  of  i 


mm  PENTSTY  despatch; 
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anything  ;  abnormal  is  quite  the  contrary.  'When 
any  institution  is  founded  on  certain  principles,  and 
subsequently  tlie-se  priaoiylcs  are  d'jprirted  from,  w? 
say  the  former  wa  3  the  n  atatc-  of  thin?-*,  ^'E'I 
the  latter  the  abnonaal. 

Ho.ME  RuLB — To  take  wine  stains  out  of  linen,  hold 
the  linen  in  milk  that  is  boiling  on  the  fire.  The 
stains  will  soon  disappear.  Tea  stains  will  come 
out  in  boiling.  Ordinary  washing  and  boiling  will 
remove  leather  stains  froln  white  stockings.  Writing 
good.  * 

JoHNN?  Noose — The  quotation  is  seldom  accurately 

given.    It  runs  thus  : — 

Tliick  as  autumnal  loaves  that  strow  the  liroolis 
In  Vallambrosii,  Mlicre  th'  Etrurian  shaded 
High  ovei-arth'd  embuwei-. 

The  pas.jage  is  in  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  book  1. 
line  302.  You  will  find  "Chevy  Chase"  in  Pcrc\-'= 
Reliques,  and  all  about  the  authorship.  Whiskej'  is 
tested  by  a  spirit-measurer,  and  the  strength  ascer- 
tained.   Writing  good. 

Bellenqer. — You  can  only  obtain  the  situation  you 
desire  by  advertising  In  the  daily  papers.  As  a  rule, 
young  persons  being  taught  millinery  business  give 
fees.  We  do  not  think  they  would  take  teaching 
instead.    But  you  should  try. 

Vebxa. — The  pomade  you  have  been  using  is  usually 
considered  a  good  one,  and  we  do  not  know  a  better. 
Miss  Julia  Kavanagh  is  an  Irish  lady,  and  is  recog" 
nised  as  a  good  novelist.  Nervousness  in  singing  be- 
fore strangsra  is  only  to  be  got  rid  of  by  constant 
practice  before  strangers.    In  time  it  will  wear  oft'. 

Alpha. ^To  compose  a  story  a  gi'eat  many  of  the 
higher  mental  qualities  are  required — imagination, 
judgment,  skill  in  narrative,  wit,  perception  of  cha- 
racter, .ind  a  good  style.  Your  vn-iting  and  spelling 
are  rather  poor.  French  pronunciation  is  only  to  b* 
learned  by  speaking  with  French  people  ;  but  many 
persons  speak  it  well  enough  according  to  the  rule^ 
laid  down. 

T.  E.— Moscow  was  burned  in  1812.  The  Indian  Mu. 
tiny  broke  out  in  1858.    lukermann  was  fought  in 

.  1854 — Waterloo  in  1815.  American  independence 
was  declared  in  1787  ;  the  Swiss  •l.jnfederation  was 
foundt-d  in  1308.  Your  writing  wants  style  and  re- 
gularity. 

The  Shah  op  Peksia. — An  army  or  navy  surgeon  can 
live  well  on  his  pay  ;  but  he  must  avoid  extravag- 
ance. There  is  more  I'oom  for  work  in  the  army  than 
in  the  navy  ;  but  there  is  very  little  opportunity  foi- 
a  clever  man  in  either. 

NOBBEB,  R.I.C.  —  We  do  not  understand  your 
question  ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can,  our  answer  is  this 
— Latin  and  French  phrases  ai;e  put  in  italics,  bu* 
not  inv4jT»blJ'. 

Z.  B.  A.' — You  must>stand  by  yt>ur  indenture  ;  and 
your  master  can  punish  you  if  you  don't.  If  you 
gave  no  fee,  no  stamp  v^as  requii-ed.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  decide  as  to  the  respectability  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  persons.  Every  man  has  charge  of 
his  own  respectability,  no  matter  how  humble  he 
may  be.  Your  writing  is  hardly  good  enough  fcv  a 
bank  clei'kslup. 

Curiosity. — There  is  just  a  modicum  of  accuracy  in 
the  statements  you  ofi'er.  Salmon  do  not  leap  by 
putting  their  tails  in  their  mouths.  They  leap 
tlirect.    Consult  a  good  work  on  natural  history. 

T.'iKESCE- — A  member  of  Parliament  has  no  influence 
in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  neither  has  a  nobleman. 
Your  writing  would  not  at  all  suit,  even  for  the 
Excise.  The  address,  "  The  Secretaiy,  Bank  gf 
Ireland,  Dubhn,"  will  reach. 

Lottie. — Valentines  ought  to  reach  the  persons  for 
whom  they  are  intended,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
February.  If  you  are  very  intimate,  or  distantly  re. 
lated,  you  need  not  be  ashamed  to  send  a  valentine 


to  a  young  gentleman  ;  but  be  prudent  in  thesa 
matters.  A  woman  is  not  old' at  22.  A  lady  may 
take  <i  Uicuit  and  a  gkss  of  wins  v.- ith  her  gloves  <,n- 
but  it  :;  absurd  co  wear  gloves  at  a  rs^^ilix  d^euner 
or  luncheon. 

Claribel. — We  do  no;  know  thit  old  p.iBtage  stampsf 
are  of  any  use— people  collect  them  for  amusement  i 
but  we  confess  we  do  not  see  the  fun.  "Writing^ 
good.  ■'' 

An  Old  Rifleman.— We  think  you  are  correctr— an<J' 
we  are  obliged  by  your  letter. 

Allie. — We  think  you  write  a  very  good  letter  t 
but  like  most  ladies  you  neglect  punctuation  altoge- 
tlii-i-.  V.'e  like  round  hand  better  thi.u  the  angular 
h-Aiidj  even  in  hidi-;*. 

Lu.LV.— Jewtlleiy  outjat  to  be  v.\.ry  with  taste  and 
jud^iuent  ;  and  much  jev.-ellery  on  a  lady  in  mourn- 
ing does  not  look  wall.    Writing  good. 

Queen  of  Sp-^DE.?. — Green  baize  is  an  excellent  cover- 
ing for  it  piano,  and  your  adviser  is  in  error  in  say- 
ing otherwise. 

P.  W. — You  had  best  consult  an  aurist,  as  your  e*ra 
are  decidedly  affected  with  some  disease.  Go  soon— « 
delay  is  dangerous. 

Medicus. — Any  medical  student  will  give  you  all  th< 
infonnation  you  requue  ;  or  write  to  the  Secretary, 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Du'olin,  and  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  for  reply. 

Sunflower. — We  really  cannot  conscientiously  recom- 
mend uny  pomades — some  like  one  and  some  another. 
Your  nervousness  in  conversation  arises  from  think- 
ing of  yourself  when  j-ou  should  be  thinking  of  youi 
subject.  Forget  yourself,  and  apply  your  mind  tt 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  you  will  get  on  better, " 
Wi'ittng  not  quite  legible  enough,  but  rather  gooi^ 
neverthele.'is.  • 

Mabel  of  the  Gi.ex. — The  marks  of  smallpox  are 
iriemovable,  but  time  makes  them  less  remarkable. 
A  cloth  of  some  kind  should  be  on  the  table  lit  tea 
time,  but  the  ordinary  daycloth  is  enough.  Writing 
and  spelling  rather  good. 

Daisy. — "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever"  is  the 
.  first  line  in  Keat's  "Endymiou.  Sugar  is  fattening, 
and  not  injurious.  Daisy  is  quite  right  in  stating 
that  "  Guy  Livingstone"  was  written  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence, and  not  by  Major  'White-Meh'ille.  The  error 
was  ours.    The  lines 

Heaven  has  no  rage  like  love  to  hatred  turned. 
Nor  hell  a  fury  like  a  woman  scorned, 

are  from  Cougreve's  "  Mourning  Bride." 
Fanny  Fern.—  The  piano  being  opposite  a  door  is  ot 
no  consequence.  Beeton's  Cookei-y  Book  is  a  good 
one.  You  always  allow  your  visitors  to  enter  a  room 
first.  In  seeing  visitors  down  stairs  you  precede 
them  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  always  to  see  visitors 
to  the  door.  Your  brother,  or  father,  or  husband 
will  do  this. 

M.E. — V.'e  never  offer  opinions  on  MSS.  We  reject  oi 
accept  them.  Either  proceeding  sufficiently  ex- 
presses our  judgment.  _  - 

Sidney  Fitz  E. — We  sent  your  MSS.  to  the  addi-ess 
given  long  since. '  Confusion  seems  unavoidable. 

Declined  WITH  Thanks.— " Sunset ;"  ''Night  in  the 
Woods;"  "Summer  and  Winter;"  "May  Song;'' 
"St.  Mary's  Bells;"  "Maxims  to  be  hung  up  in 
your  Room  ;"  "My  Brother  Paddy;"  "A  Family 
Failing  ;''  "  Ettie's  Parting  Gift ;"  "  Mabel  Nar- 
brey's  Escape." 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

MR.  BAIN  IS  WORSTED. 

Mr.  Bain  mounted  Lis  hor.5e,  Pepper— a  sleek,  deep- 
chested  animal,  whick  he  kept  for  the  saddle — and 
rode  forth  gaily — or  as  gaily  as  so  young  a  widower 
might  ride  with  th^  eye  of  his  townfolkj  upon- him — 
iust  about  an  hour  after  Ladv  Perriam  had  Leen 
borne  aWay  froni  St.  Katheiiue's  wharf  ou  the  Ant- 
werp steamer. 

It  was  a  bright  August  noontide,  with  just  a  pleas- 
mt  we.sterly  breeze  to  fan  the  leaves  of  the  young 
Tees  that  had  been  planted  in  the  front  gardens  of 
those  smart-looking  villas  which  had  lately  cropped 
up,  like  a  fringe  of  brick  and  mortar,  along 
the  road  just  outside  Monkhampton — agreeable 
indications  of  the  prosperit}'  of  "  our  ever- 
iucieasing  town,"  as  the  Jloukhamptonians  called 
it  in  the  local  paper.  Mr.  Bain,  secure  in  his  square 
red  brick  dwelhng-plaee,  who.se  freehold  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  held  before  him,  looked  with  an  eye 
of  contempt  on  these  toy-shop  villas — little  more  sub- 
srthitial  than  tho.se  pasteboard  Swiss  cottages  and 
fustic  savings'  banks  in  which  juvenile  hoard  sare  wont 
to  be  garnered.  The  people  who  occupied  these 
newly  built  habitations  were  people  who  had  newly 
btgxm  housekeeping — people  of  the  mushi-oom  race — 
young  couples  with  small  children  and  very  young 
maid-servants — no^iiug  solid  or  old  established  about 
them.  - 

Gaily  rode  Mr.  Bain  past  the  mushroom  viUas,  moi-e 
gaily  as  the  road  grew  more  rural,  and  there  were  only 
birds  and  butterflies,  or  the  ruddy  kine  in  the  fat 
meadows"  'or  [lazy  old  horses  looking  over  field  gates 
tj  mark  the  brightness  of  his  eye  or  the  half  sup- 
pressed smile  upon  his  firm  lip. 

He  was  going  to  ask  Lady  Perriam  for  her  answer — 
iiid  he  t(.ikl  himself  that  answer  would  be  favourable- 
He  had  considered  the  matter  from  every  standpoint, 
gone  into  it  deeply,  and  he  did  not  believe  she  would 
d-ire  to  leiiise  his  offer  of  marriage,  unexpected,  of 
evcu  lepugnant,  as  that  offer  might  have  been. 

Gi  anted  that  her  heart  was  given  to  her  first  lover_ 
E.imund-Standen.  She  \rould  conquer  that  fancy  as 
siic  had  conquered  it  before,  when  she  married  Sir 
Aubiey  Perriam.  Granted  that  her  heart  could  never 
b.ivng  to  Mr.  Bain,  any  more  than  it  had  belonged  to 
SiV  .\ubrey.  Shadrack  Bain  could  dp  without  her 
\x...it.  * 

'■  1  have  never  had  a  particular  fancy  for  hearts,'' 
the  liiiid  steward  said  to  himself,  "  but  I  want  those 
outlying  lands — the  Jfinds  my  father  and  I  have  put 
i-igcther — land  bought  judiciously,  and  improved  so 
..A't'ully  that  it  yields  four  and  a  half  percent.  I 
•  .  \o  be  master  where  I  have  been  servant.    I  want 
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to  hand  oVer  my  office  to  my  son  and  my  head  clerk, 
and  wash  niy  hands  of  Monkhampton  and  dradgery. 
I  want  to  sit  clown  upon  my  own  acres,  and  have  a 
pretty  wife  to  head  my  table,  and  ride  to  hounds  three 
times  a  week,  and  be  called  squire  instead  of  lawyer." 

These  desires  were  the  sum  of  Mr.  Bain's  ambition, 
and  he  fancied  that  he  was  on  the  threshold  of  his 
commonplace  Paradise.  It  was  his  conviction  that 
Lady  Perriam  dared  not  refuse  him  anything. 

"  First  and  foremost,  and  there  lies  the  mainspring 
of  my  machine,  there  is  a  secret,  a  secret  connected 
with  Sir  Aubrey's  death.  What  it  is  I  hardly  care  to 
know.  Perhaps  better  not  to  know  it.  My  power  is 
the  same  so  long  as  she  believes  I  know  it.  Secondly, 
poor  old  half-U-itted  Mordred  Perriam  has  some  inkling 
of  her  secret,  and  that's  why  she  has  kept  him  so 
close,  and  has  taken  such  care  to  keep  me  from  seeing 
him,  and  would  have  very  little  objection  to  shut  him 
up  in  a  lunatic  asylum  if  she  could  do  it  safely. 
Thirdly,  that  Mrs.  Carter,  who,  I  believe,  is  a  poor  re- 
lation of  Lady  Perriam,  is  in  some  manner  concerned 
in  this  secret.  Between  the  old  man  and  his  nurse  I 
might  unravel  the  mystery,  I  dare  say,  if  I  set  about 
it.  But  there's  no  occasion  for  that.  Lady  Perriam's 
face  told  me  enough  the  other  day.  Whatever  her 
secret  is,  she  gives  me  credit  for  knowing  it,  and  fears 
me  with  all  her  heart  and  soul  ;  fears  me  so  much 
that  .she  will  nlarry  me,  and  be  ruled  by  me  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.    If  not  out  of  love,  out  of  iear." 

Thus  rnvised  Shadrack  Bain  as  he  rode  to  Perriam 
Place.  The  woman  at  the  lodge  swung  open  the  gate 
and  dropped  her  lowe.st  curtsey  as  he  entered  the 
avenue.  All  the  servants  at  the  Place  felt  that  Mr. 
Bain  was  more  or  less  their  master.  He  had  taken 
upon  himself  the  duties  of  house  steward  since  Sir 
Aubrey's  illness,_  and  had  contrived  to  retain  those 
duties  even  after  Sir  Aubrey's  death.  He  paid  the 
servants  their  wages,  and  they  believed  that  they 
would  have  to  depart  at  his  dismissal. 

Occupied  as  he  was  with  his  own  schemes,  Mr.  Bain 
marked  the  lodgekeeper's  profound  reverence,  and  felt 
the  sweetness  of  power. 

"A  nice  sinecure  that  woman  has,"  he  said  to  him- 
self ;  "  nothing  to  do  but  mind  her  own  children,  and 
open  and  shut  that  gate  half  a  dozen  times  a  day- 
That's  one  of  the  evils  of  a  large  estate.  There  are 
always  more  cats  than  can  catch  mice." 

Perriam  Place  looked  its  grandest  in  the  broad  mid- 
day sunshine,  the  parterres  in  the  Italian  garden  ablaze 
with  flowers,  the  statues  and  marble  balustrade  of  the 
terraces  steeped  in  sunlight. 

'  "A  fine  old  house,"  thought  Mr.  Bain,  "  nothing  of 
the  mushroom  about  that.  It  wo\ild  be  something  to 
inhabit  such  a  place,  even  if  one  were  but  a  tenant  on 
sufferance." 

The  hall  door  stood  wide  open,  but  the  sleek  foot- 
man who  was  wont  to  lounge  in  the  vestibule  was  not 
visible  to-day.  Mr.  Bain  had  to  ring  the  bell  for  some 
one  to  come  anci  look  after  his  horse,  wherexipon,  after 
a  pause  of  some  three  minutes,  during  which  Mr.  Bain 
rang  a  second  time,  th'e  well-fed  serviter  made  his  ap- 
pearance, with  something  of  a  guilty  look. 

"Have  you  all  grown  deaf  V  asked  Mr.  Bain,  with 
stern  reproof.  "  Take  my  hor.5e,  and  tell  Morris  to 
make  him  eJmfi.'  table.  I  shan't  want  him  for  an  hour 


or  so.    You  needn't  announce  me  ;  I  know  my  way  to 
Lady  Perriam's  morning  room." 

Mr.  Bain  puslied  past  the  dumbfounded  servitor  and 
mounted  the  stairs.  He  had  not  given  the  man  time 
to  answer,'  nor  could  the  man  follow  Mr.  Bain  to  give 
him  any  inforination,  for  he  had  the  horse-s  bridle  in 
his  hand,  and  knew  not  what  manner  of 'brute  that 
quadruped  migfit  be,  or  whether  it  might  not  career  off 
and  rampage  across  the  Italia:n  parterre,  and  knock 
down  a  statue  or  two,  if  haply  let  free. 

So  Mr.  Bain  mounted  the  stairs  with  the  lover'g 
impatient  footsteps,  and  went  straight  to  Lady  Per' 
riam's  morning  room,  which  he  found  empty. 

There  was  utter  silence  in  the  corridor,  no  murmur 
of  the  youthful  St.  John's  voice,  which  was  wont  to 
be  audible,  either  in  plaint  or  rejoicing.  Mr.  Bain 
went  on  to  the  day  nursery,  a  large,  airy  room,  not 
far  from  Lady  Perriam's  apartments.  The  nursery 
was  also  empty,  and  had,  moreover,  an  orderly  Ipo'k — 
everything  in  its  place,  swept  and  garnished,  the  look 
of  a  deserted  nursery. 

Mr.  Bain  stared  round  him  aghast,  and  then  rung 
the  bell  vehemently. 

It  was  answered  by  the  c^ief  housemaid,  a  vinegar- 
faced  person,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  wait  on 
Lady  Perriam  before  Sir  Aubrey's  death,  a  person  who 
had  been  superseded  after  that  event  by  Celine,  the 
French  maid. 

"  Goodness,  gracious,  sir,  how  you  did  startle  me  1' 
exclaimed  the  housemaid,  "  ringing  that  precious  bell 
The  house  seemed  as  if.it  was  haunted,  Mrs.  Tringfok  " 
being  gone,  and  this  room  empty,  to  the  best  of  mj 
belief." 

"Mrs.  Tringfold  gone!  'What  do  you  mean, 
woman  ?" 

'■  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Bain  ;  ijiy  name  is  Betsj 
Dyke,  and  I  should  thaafe  you  to  call  me  by  it.  Yoi 
may  be  ever  so  surprLsed,  and  I  grant  its  natural  yui 
should  feel  sru-prised,  but  I  don't  like  such  an  epitapl 
as  that  flung  at  me." 

The  "epitaph"  was  the  generic  term  "woman' 
which  Mr.  Bain  had  hurled  at  the  damsel  somewhai 
roughly. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mrs.  Tringfold  has  gone 
away — left  Perriam  Place  ?"  he  asked,  without  noticing 
the  repioof. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  left  yesterday  evening  by  the  Londt » 
train." . 

"Then,  who  is  nursing  Sir  St.  John  ?" 
"Sir  St.  John  left,  too,  sir,  yesterday  evening  byth( 
London  train. 

,  "  "What  did  they  go  away  for,  where  are  they  going 
who  sent  them  ?"  gasped  the  steward,  breathless  witl 
angry  agitation. 

"  Nobody  knows  that  but  Lady  Perriam.    Shs  ar 
ranged  it  all,  and  she  went  with  them.  ' 

"  Lady  Perriam  has  gone  to  London,  has  she 
said  Mr.  Bain,  slowly  recovering  self-control  anc 
composure.  "  She  has  gone  away  for  a  little  change 
of  air,  I  suppose,  as  I  recommended  her  to  do,  ever 
so  long  ago.  She  has  gone  rather  sudden  at  last,  and 
that's  just  a  lady's  way  of  acting.  There's  nothing  sc 
difficult  as  to  got  a  woman  to  make  up  her  mind  ;  but 
when  she  does  make  up  hei-  mind,  she  always"  does' ii 
in   a   hurry.    Did  lad"  P^^-riam  tell  anyone — the 
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housekeeper  for  instance — where  she  waa  going,  and 
how  long  she  meant,  to  be  away  ?" 

"  Lady  Pei-riam  didn't  tell  anybody  anything,  sii-. 
She  was  always  a  lady  to  keep  things  close,  and  she 
has  been  closer  than  usual  lately.  Mrs.  Tringfold 
a^id  that  blessed  child  was  whisked  off  at  an  hour's 
notice — things  packed  anyhow.  One  would  have 
thought  Lady  Perriam  was  running  away  from  some 
danger."        .  ' 

"  An  impetuous  way  of  doing  things,  certainly,'"' 
said  Mr.  Bain,  now  completely  master  of  his  emo- 
tions ;  "  but  I  dare  say,  after  such  a  hunied  departure, 
Lady  iPerriam  will  not  be  long  absent.  And  now  I'll 
go  and  speak  to  Mi-s.  Carter.  I  have  a  little  bit  of  bu- 
siness to  arrange  with  her." 

"  You  wanted  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Carter,  sir  ?  Didn't 
you  know  that  she  had  left  the  Place  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Carter  !    What,  has  she  left  too  f' 

"  Yes,  sii-.  She  went  away  with  Mr. 'Perriam  and  a 
strange  gentleman  the  day  before  yesterday." 

Mr.  Bain  questioned  the  housemaid  closely,  and 
heard  the  story  of  Mordred's  removal,  so  far  as  Bntsy* 
Dyke  could  tell  it.  How  a  strange  gentleman,  who 
looked  hke  a  clergyman  or  a  doctor,  had  come  to  the 
Place  in  the  afternooa  of  the  day  before  yesterday  ; 
how  he  and  Lady  Perriam  had  been  closeted  together 
for  an  hour  or  more  ;  and  how  the  order  had  then 
been  given  for  the  carriage  to  be  ready  at  seven  o'clock  ; 
ind  how  at  that  time  Mr.  Perriam  had  been  led  down 
io  the  hall  between  the  stranger  and  Mrs.  Carter,  and 
ihose  had  gone  oif  together  in  the  carriage,  which 
took  them  to  the  Monkhampton  station,  and  there  de- 
posited them. 

"  By  heaven  !  she  has  made  a  clean  sweep  of  it," 
thought  Mr.  Bain,  when  he  had  Hsteued,  with  seeming 
sareles.sncs  to  this  story,  set  forth  at  considerable 
length,  and  with  much  circumlocution,  by  the  house- 
maid ;  "  but  she  is  not  so  clever  a  woman  as  I  think 
lier  to  be  if  she  counts  upon  escaping  me  so  easily. 
She  can't  leave  Perriam  Place,  or  my  dominion,  very 
long  without  leaving  five  thousand  j.  year  behind  her 
—the  dowry  she  perjured  herself  to  win — and  she'll 
hardly  do  that  I  fancy." 

As  yet  Mr.  Bain  heard  nothing  of  Edmund  Standen's 
departure.  He,  therefore,  lacked  the  key-note  to  Lady 
Perriam's  flight. 

"  I  think  there's  a  letter  for  "you,  sir,"  said  Betsy 
Dyke,  whose  rnind  had  been  considerably  reheved  by 
the  lotting  off  of  sundry  spiteful  insinuations  against 
the  mistress  who  had  discarded  her  services.  "  I 
seem  to  remember  seeing  one  on  the  chimney-piece  in 
Lady  Perriam's  morning  room  when  I  dusted  it  this 
morning  !" 

"  Seem  to  remember  !"  exclaimed  the  agent.  "  You 
might  have  remembered  it  a  little  sooner,  I  should 
think,  if  you  had  your  wits  about  you." 

He  went  in  quest  of  the  letter  himself.  Yes,  there 
lay  the  envelope  in  Sylvia's  clear,  bold  handwriting, 
sealed  with  the  Perriam  arms. 

Shadrack  Bain  tore  oijcn  the  envelope  with  fingers 
which,  for  this  once  in  Jiis  well-ordered  life,  trembled 
a  little.  He  devoured  tho&a  carefully-studied  lines, 
glanced  at  the  pc.st  cript  with  eyes  which  gleamed  with 
anger,  and  then  ivom  between  his  clenched  teeth  there 
hissed  forth  a  single  ^vord  which  was  not  good  to  hear 
— an  epithet  more  oLjectiomblo  than  tluit  against 
which  Betsy,  the  housemaid,  had  protested. 

Does  she  think  she  is  so  easily  rid  of  me  ?"  he 
said,  in  his  deep  inward  whisper,  "  knowing  what  I 
know,  or  suspecting  what  I  suspect,  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing  'I  Does  she  count  on  flinging  me  ofFas 
lightly  as  if  we  stood  on  equal  terms  ?  She  avows  her 
love  for  Sta^iden — blazons  it  even  !  She  could  hardly 
do  that  if  she  and  he  had  not  come  to  an  understand- 
ing, had  not  made  tlieir  plans  for-  the  future.  She  dares 
to  speak  of  Sir  Aubrey,  too — her  esteem,  her  reverence, 
her  gj-atitude  !  How  did  she  prove  the.se  ?  It  sliall 
be  my  task  to  answer  that  question— aye,  and  to  pub- 
lish my  answer  to  the  world,  unless  she  is  wise." 

The  postscript  angered  him  even  more  than  the 
Ltter. 

"mat  a  designmg  jade,"  he  nratterecT,  "to  get  me 
to  give  her  the  name  of  a  safe  tool,  and  then  use  him 
without  my  help.  But  I'll  unearth  this  poor  wretch 
AMordred,  and  wrmg  htr  secret  out  of  him,  if,  as  I  sua- 
ect,  he  knows  it.  First  to  follo-iv  her,  though— hunt 
er  down  before  she  has  put  the  barrier  of  °a  second 
marriage' between  her  fortune  and  me." 
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What  Ml-.  Bain  suspected  was  a  matter  -which  he 
kept  to  himself,  but  whatever  it  was  he  was  not  un- 
willing to  take  Syhia  Perriam  for  his  wife.  She  was 
the  loveliest  woman  he  ■  had  ever  seen,  and  the 
wealthiest  who  had  ever  come  within  his  orbit.  He 
could  manage  to  make  light  of  a  little  peccadillo, 
which  with  most  men  would  have  been  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  rosy  jsath  to  the  altar. 

"  There  are  not  many  who  would  marry  her,  sus- 
pecting what  I  suspect,"  he  told  himself  medita- 
tively, as  he  thrust  that  crumbled  letter  into  his 
pocket. 

"  But  then  most  men  are  poltroons  ip  their  dealings 
with  women,"  he  argued.  "I  am  no  more  afraid  of 
her  than  those  Indian  snake  charmers  of  the  serpents 
they  hang  round  their  necks." 

He  went  down  stairs,  saw  the  housekeeper,  spoke 
very  lightly  of  Lady  Peniam's  departure,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  ascertained 
that  there  was  no  information  to  be  had  in  this  quar- 
ter, and  left  the  Place  with  his  usual  steady  bearing. 
'Yet  the  world  was  considerably  changed  for  him,  and 
he  no  longer  felt  sure  of  those  outlying  lands  which  he 
and  his'  father  had  worked  and  schemed  with  in- 
finite astuteness  and  calculation  to  add  to  the  Perriam 
estate. 

One  thing,  however,  he  did  feel  sure  of— that  if  he 
did  not  get  the  outlying  lands  he  could  have  revenge. 

CHAPTER  LVI. 
"  EITHER  I'll  be  thy  slave  oe  thy  destroyer." 

Very  grave  was  Mr.  Bain's  aspect  as  he  rode  back  to 
Monkhampton ;  the  suppressed  smile — a  smile  of  lurk- 
ing triumph — had  vanished  from  his  lips,  and  there 
was  a  look  of  settled  purpose  v.'hich  augured  ill  for 
that  person  whom  the  steward  deemed  his  enemy.  He 
did  not  draw  rein  at  his  house  in  the  High-street,  but 
rode  further  into  the  town,  and  stopped  at  another 
house  of  the  same  build,  but  a  house  with  more  pre- 
tension to  grandeur  than  Mr.  Bain's  substantial  and 
homely  dwelling.  This  house  stood  a  little  way  back 
from  the  street,  and  had  a  narrow  shrubbery  in  front 
of  it,  guarded  by  iron  railings,  and  wide  gates  right 
and  left,  and  a  semicircular  gravel  sweep  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  carriages.  The  dignity  of  this  good 
old  house,  as  an  ancestral  mansion,  was  somewhat 
compromised  by  a  side  door,  which  had  been  made  on 
the  left  of  the  dining-room  windows,  a  door  adorned 
with  a  very  large  brass  plate,  and  at  night  made  con- 
spicuous by  a  red  lamp  which  burned  above  ft.  This 
was  the  abode  of  that  well-to-do  citizen,  Mr.  Stimpson, 
the  family  practitioner. 

It  was  not  long  after  two  o'clock,  the  houi'  at  wliich 
Mr.  Stimpson  regaled  himself  with  a  comfortable  and 
substantial  luncheon,  washed  down  by  a  glass  or  so, 
perchance  half  a  bottle,  of  his  own  particular  dry 
sherry.  Mr.  Stimpson  was  a  family  man  as  well  as  a 
family  doctor,  but  he  had  married  late  in  life,  and  his 
habits  had  been  formed  without  leference  to  Mrs. 
Stimpson  or  the  httle  Stimpsons.  So  while  the  wife 
anel  cliildren  had  their  noisj",  boisterous  meal  in  the 
dining-room,  the  doctor  took  his  chop  and  his  pint  of 
shell  y  comfortably  in  his  snuggeiy,  where  he  could 
not  be  pestered  by  rude  boys  demanding  potatoes,  or 
sin  ill  girls  swamping  the  doubtfully-clean  tablecloth 
with  small  beer. 

ilr.  Bain  was  lucky  enough  to  find  Mr.  Stimpson  still 
lingering  over  his  cosy  little  luncheon,  trifling  with  a 
biscuit,  and  digging  choice  morsels  out  of  the  caver- 
nous depths  of  a  Stilton  cheese,  one  of  those  choice 
Stiltons  with  which  grateful  patients  occasionally  re- 
warded Mr.  Stimpson 's  labours. 

"Sit  down,  Bain," ho  said,  with  friendly  familiarity, 
''  and  help  yourself  to  a  glass  of  that  sherry.  No  sugar 
tliere,  sir  ;  no  brandy  ;  no  suppressed  gout  or  heart- 
burn in  that  wine.  Nothing  wrong  at  home,  I  hope. 
You're  looking  pale.  Miss  Bain  keeps  up  pretty  well 
under  her  heavy  responsibilities — admirable  young 
lady,  a  pattern  to  all  Monkhampton." 

''Yes,  liiy  daughters  are  very  well.  They  are  good 
girls." 

"  ExcoHent  girls,  sir  ;  first-rate  girls  ;  girls  such  as 
you  don't  oiti.n  meet  with  no'w-a-days,'"  said  the 
doctor,  bursting  with  enthusiasm,  and  with  the  air  of 
knowing  a  goO'i  deal  more  about  the  Miss  Bains  than 
their  father  himself  was  avfare  of. 

"  M.'y  family  are  well  enough,  I  am  happy  to  say," 
said  Mr.  Bain,  after  he  had  drunk  a  glass  of  the  doctor's 
favourite  sheiry,  au  acrid  fluid  which  seemed  nearly 
related  to  some  of  the  doctor's  tonics.  "  I  did  not 
come  to  speak  about  them." 

"  Not  about  your.seif,  I  hope,"  exclaimed  the  doctor, 
running  his  eye  over  Mr.  Baiu  witn  professional  Bcru- 
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tiny,  not  uneager  to  detect  the  tokens  of  some  chronia 
disea.ie  v.-hich  would  make  Shadrack  as  profitable  a 
patient  as  his  wife  had  been. 

"  Upon  a  much  more  >  serious  subject  than  any  ail- 
ment of  mine." 

"  Good  heavens !  Mr.  Bkin,  you  alarm  me." 

"  I  shall  give  you  better  cause  for  alarm,  perhaps;, 
before  I  have  done,"  said  Mr.  Bain,  gr«c\'ely,  "  Yom 
know  what  mypo.sition  was  with  Sir  Aubrey  Perriam?" 

'  One  of  entire  conhdence,  I  a;a  aware." 

"  Yes,  and  of  more  than  confidence — of  affection.  I. 
served  him,  and  I  honoured  him  as  I  have  never  served, 
or  honoured  any  other  man.  I  wasproud  to  think  of  him 
as  my  master — from  my  boyhood  I  had  made  it  the 
study  of  my  life  to  watch  his  inteiests.  After  his  para- 
lytic seizuie,  I  became,  asyouknow,  his  right  hand.  Hia 
helplessness  drew  us  nearer  together.  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  attending  the  decline  of  a  beloved  father." 

"  Highly  creditable  to  your  heart  and  head,"  said  the 
doctor,  warmly,  wondering  what  was  the  drilt  of  the?e 
remarks,  which  seemed  to  lead  nowhere  in  particular. 

"  You  may  remember  that  when  you  advised  my 
taking  my  poor  wife  to  Cannes,  on  the  second  occasion, 
I  somewhat  shrank  from  doing  so,  though  it  is  not  my 
habit  to  recoil  from  the  perfoi-mance  of  a  duty,  be  it 
ever  so  onerous.  The  fact  was  that  I  did  not  like  to 
leave  my  old  friend  and  employer  in  his  broken-down 
condition.  It  may  have  been  a  foreboding  ;  perhaps 
even  a  warning  intended  to  deter  me  ;  but  I  certainly 
felt  a  profound  disinchnation  to  leave  him,  even  for  a 
few  weeks.  Judge,  then,  of  my  horror  when  I  re^ 
turned  and  heard  he  was  dead." 

"A  sad  blow,  doubtless,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Stimpson, 
wondering  moi'e  and  more  at  the  drift  of  this  lamenta- 
tion. 

"  I  heard  that  he  was  dead-<— .suddenly,  unexpectedly 
snatched  away.  Before  I  returned  he  had  been 
huddled  into  his  grave." 

"  Don't  say  huddled  into  his  grave,"  protested  Mr. 
Stimpson  ;  '■  the  funeral,  though  strictly  private,  waa 
performed  in  excellent  st.yle.  I  attended' it  myself,  re« 
member.    There  was  absolutely  nothing  wanting." 

"  Yes,  there  was  one  thing — an  inquest  on  the  dead 
man." 

"An  inquest — quite,  uncalled  for,  my  dear  Bain. 
Granted  Sir  Aubrey's  ^eath  came  upon  us  somewhat 
unexpectedly  at  last,  strll  it  was  not  to  be  ranked  among 
sudden  deaths.  He  was  a  confirmed  invahd,  and  in  a 
condition  in  wliich  he  might  .go  off  at  any  moment 
without  astonishing  any  medical  man  acquainted  -with 
his  constitution.  The  heart  had  been  feeble  for  a  long 
time.  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  heart  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  death." 

'"  Don't  you  tliink  a  'post  mortem  examination  would 
have  been  better  than  speculation  or  theory  upon  suck 
a  question  as  that '^" 

"A  ijost  mortem  examination  could  not  have  brought 
Sir  Aubrey  back  to  life,  and  it  would  give  extreme 
pain  to  Lady  Perriam." 

"  I  perceive.  You  considered  the  living  rather  than 
the  dead." 

"  I  could  do  nothing  for  the  dead,  but  I  could  spare 
useless  and  needless  pain  to  the  Uvifig,"  answered  Mr, 
Stimpson,  -with  offended  dignity.  He  did  not  like  t<i 
have  his  conduct  cjuestioned  by  Mr.  Bain. 

"  And  you  never  tried  to  underatand  the  cause  of  Sir 
Aubrey's  death.  You  took  it  for  granted  that  he  died 
from  heart  disease." 

"  I  did  not  say  heart  disease,"  said  Mr.  Stimpson, 
looking  uncomfortable;  I  oulysaid  that  he  had  a  weak 
heart.    There  was  no  organic  disease. 

"  How  long  had  he  been  dead  when  you  saw  him  ?' 

"  Some  hours.  I  was  not  sent  for  till  morning,  anu 
he  died  shortly  after  midnight.  I  found  Lady  Perriam 
was  in  a  fearful  state  of  distress  ;  the  shock  had 
been  almost  fatal  to  her.  If  I  had  not  thought  mora 
of  th£  living  than  the  dead  at  that  time,,  she  would 
have  been  in  a  brain  fever,  very  likely,  before  the  day 
was  out." 

"  You  gave  your  attention,  therefore,  to  the  lining 
patient,  and  did  not  trouble  j'ourself  about  the  dead  ;" 

"  There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do." 

"  You  made  no  examination  of  the  body  ?" 

"  To  what  end  ?  I  would  not  disturb  the  repose  o£ 
the  dead.  Mrs.  Carter  had  performed  the  necessary 
offices.  Sir  Aubrey's  limbs  had  been  composed  in  their 
last  rest  for  some  hours  when  I  saw  him." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Carter,  laid  him  out  did  she  ?  Where  was 
his  faithful  old  valet,  Chapelain  ?  Why  did  not  ho 
assist  in  that  last  sad  office  ?" 

"  He  waa  confined  to  hia  bed  bv  an  attack  of  gout— 
a  victim,  I  very  much  fear,  to  iuTemperance.  He  left 
Perriam  Place  before  the  funeral,  a  thorouglily  broken 
man,  to  go  back  to  France,  most  liberally  rewarded.- 
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though  Sir  Aubrey's  will  had  not  yet  been  read. 
Lady  Perriam  rewarded  his  fidelity  from  her  owti 
purse." 

"  Sir  Aubrey  was  much  changed,  I  suppose  ?  You 
did  not  glance  at  his  face,  perhaps  '!" 

"  Yes,  I  looked  at  the  face.  Th'e  room  was  somcr 
what  dark,  but  I  did  perceive  a  change,  a  more  marked 
ohaugu  than  death  usually  makes." 

'•  Did  that  give  rise  to  uo  suspicion  in  your  mind  V 

"  Good  heavens,  no  !  What  suspicion  could  arise 
from  it '!" 

"  That  Sir  Aubrey  had  not  come  by  his  death 
fairly." 

"Mr.  Bain,  are  you  mad  " 

'•  1  hope  not,  but  I  have  brooded  upon  the  subject 
of  my  employer's  sudden,  and  to  my  mind  mysterious, 
d^ath,  uutd  it  has  assumed  an  awful*  shajje  in  ray 
mind.  hy  were  you  not  sooner  summoned  to  that 
de.ith-bed,  why  were  hours  suffered  to  elaj)se,  why  was 
the  corpse  laid  out  before  they  took  the  trouble  to  send 
for  you  V 

'■  I  attribute  anything  unusual  in  the  circumstances 
to  Lady  Perriam's  prostrate  state  at  the  time,"  said  the 
doctor. 

/  Well,  perhaps  I  am  wrong.  Pray  do  not  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  I  suspect  Lady  PerrCim.  Not 
for  the  world  would  I  harbour  such  a  tho<|ght.  She 
if;  doubtless  _as  innocent  as  she  is  beautiful.  Never 
did  I  hear  Sir  Aubrey  utter  a  complaint'  .igafnst  her. 
Never  did  I  hear  her  repine  at  her  lot.  The  person  I 
suspect  is  .  Mrs.  Carter— that  smooth,  silent,  time- 
server." 

'■  A  singularly  reserved  person,  I  admit.  But  I  can- 
not* see  what  motive  she  could  have  for  harming  Sir 
Aubrey." 

"  She  may  have  believed  that  his  will  had  provided 
for  hei'.  In  some  moment  of  childishness  he  may  have 
made  her  some  promise  v.'hich  kindled  avarice  and  in- 
spired wonder." 

Mr:  Stimpson  brushed  up  his  few  grey  hairs  with  an 
Titated  movement  of  his  liand.s  tdl  they  literally 
looA  on  end.  Vei-y  pale,  very  fearful  looked  Mr. 
^rirapson,■  as  he  clutcfed  the  decanter  and  poured 
out  anoiuer  glass  of  the  <lry  sherry  wlicrewith  to  lor- 
t.fy  himself  against  the  horror  of  Shadrich  B.iin's  sug- 
ge.5tion.  '  ' 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Why  do  you 
ome  here  to  alarm  me  with  such  a  cock-and-bull 
Br.ory,  simply  because  I  respected  the  feelings  of  a  re- 
ir.ie'l  and  delicate  lady,  and  took  some  trouble  to  save 
her  the  torture  of  a  coroner's  inquest  '  Wh.-it  is  your 
motue  in  coming  here  with  such  insinuations,  Mr. 
Lain 

"  Simply  to  ]>ut  you  on  your  guard.  I  thought  from 
the  lirst  that  there  was  somethmg  wrong  about  Sir 
Aubrey's  death.  Circiunstancts  that  have  occurred  of 
late  h  ive  gone  very  far  to  conlirm  -this  opinion.  I 
tiiought  it  my  duty  to  warn  you.  In  the  event  of  any 
revelation  Bom'3  discredit  might  fall  upon  you — you 
might  be  accused  of  want  of  care.  Take  my  advice, 
Mr.  Stimpson,  and  not  a  word  of  this  to  any  one  till 
you  hear  more  from  me,  or  from  some  one  else.  Good 
day  to  you.  I've  some  particular  business  to  transact 
down  street,  and  can't  stop  any  longei-." 

"  Mr.  Lain — my  dear  Bain — for  goodness  false  be 
more  e.Kphcit,"  cried  tlie  doctor  piteou.sly  ;  but  Mr 
Bain  h  h!  left  the  I'oom  befoie  his  appeal  v.-as  finished. 
[Caving  the  f  iinily  practitioner  in  a  state  of  collapse. 

"  I  think  I've  laid  the  train  iieatly  there,"  the  lawyer 
s.-iid  to  himself  as  he  walked  away  from  the  surgeon's 
in  the  direction  of  the  banic.  '•  If  Lady  Perriam 
ciiaiig!'.^  her  mind  and  comes  into  my  way  of  thiulLing, 
it  will  b3  easy  ciiough  to  withdraw  all  I  hare  s  ikI  If 
not,  it  "is-  the  beginning  of  the  machine  that  shall  de- 
stroy her." 

Ho  went  to  the  bank,  paid  in  two  or  three  small 
chequ'js  which  he  had  carried  in  his  pocket  for  a 
we  k  or  two,  and'  then  asked  if  he  could  see  Mr. 
St:.nden. 

"  Jlr.  Standeu  is  not  in  Monkliampton.  Would  Mr. 
Pliiijiotts  do  ?"  argued  tiie  clerk. 

■'Ntt.  I  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Standen  himself,  par- 
tii  ul.uly.  Will  ho  be  back  in  a  day  or  two,  do  you 
think  ;" 

'■  I've  no  idea,  but  I'll  (uk  Jlr.  Philpotts  if  you  like 
I  (1  ii-c  say  he  knowr,"  said  the  clerk  civilly,  anxious 
to  oblicte  so  good  aenstomcr,  one  who  in  .son'ie  mea.suie 
-fited  th'j  Perriam  e.ilate. 
■  ;  '■>,  there's  a  good  fellow,  and  if  you  cm  lind  out 

he  has  goiio  i  sli.ill  Ix;  doubly  <ll'lic;i  d." 
.Til  ••c!';ik  v.iMi.slied  into  lui  inn':i-  looiii,  and  spncdiiy 
iiMpiH'.irf'd.  .•'iniling. 

■At:  !  hilimU-s  iia.!  ■■>.  letter  Ihi,,  morning,  sir.  Mr 


Standen  is  not  expected  back  just  yet.  He's  at  Ant- 
werp." 

'■  At  Antwerp  ?"  - 
"Yes,  sir;  on  a  tour,  I  suppose.    His  letter  was 
from  Antwerp.    He  might  be  le.iving  directly  to  go 
up  the  Rhine,  but  he  wrote  from  the  Hotel  Paul,  Ant- 
werp." 

"  Thank  you — that'll  do.  I'll  -rn-ite  to  him  by 
thi?  afternoon's  post.  I  wanted  to  consult  him  about 
a.  little  bit  of  land  contiguous  to  the  Dean  House 
property.    Good  morning. " 

Mr.  Bain  went  back  to  his  own  house.  He  knew  all 
that  Monkhampton  could  help  him  to  discover. 

•' At  Antwerp  !"  he  thought;  "at  Antwerp.  The 
chances  are  that  those  two — Lady  Perriam  and  Ed- 
mund Standen— are  acting  in  concert,  and  that  she 
has  gone  after  him.  Where  else  can  she  have  gone  ? 
She  boldly  avows  her  afiection  for  him  in  her  letter  to 
me.  She  has  gone  to  join  him  at  Antwerp,  to  be 
married  to  him,  most  likely,  if  I  don't  prevent  it.  But 
it'll  bo  strange  if  I  f  an't  put  a  stop  to  that  niarriage. 
I  wonder  how  often  the  -ste.amers  go  to  Antwerp  ! 
Stay,  the  quicker  way  would  be»to  go  from  Dover  to 
Osteud,  and  then  on  by  rail.  Yes,  that  shall  be  my 
route,  and  I  must  get  to  Dover  in  time  for  to-night's 
mail." 

The  agent  was  a  man  prompt  in  action.  He  went 
to  his  office,  gave  verbal  instructions  and  a  page  or  so 
of  written  memoranda  to  his  clerks,  told  them  he 
had  to  go  to  Belgium  on  business  for  a  few  d.iys,  or 
possibly  more  than  a  few  days,  gave  instructions  as  to 
the  forwarding  of  letters  and  telegrams,  packed  his 
portm.mteau,  announced  his  departure  to  his  asto- 
nished children,  eat  a  mutton  chop,  though  with  the 
smallest  inclination  for  that  sustenance,  and  was  at  the 
ftiitioii  in  time  for  the  3. '15  train,  which  reached  Lon- 
don .it  a  quarter  to  eight,  time  enough  for  him  to  catch 
the  m.iil  for  Dover. 

At  midnight  he  was  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  fast 
little  steamer,  speeding  over  moonlit  waves  in  the 
balmy  August  air,  and  meditating  on  the  courso  that 
l.iy  before  him. 

He. followed  Sylvii  Perriam  with  a  scttlo'l  purpose. 
If  he  failed  to  win  her  for  his  ^^■ife  he  meant  to  de- 
nounce her.  That  wliich  had  boi-u  only  a  dark  Sus- 
picion in  his  mind  was  nov.-  almost  certainty. 

It  was  his  linn  belief  that  Sir  Aubrey  Pcniam  had 
come  to  an  untimely  end  at  his  wile's  hands. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


How  B.MLw.w  AcciDv.srs  H.m'im  n. — "  H.  F.  N.' 
writes  to  ns  : — "  In  the  notice  of  the  railway  accident 
at  West  Drayton  in  the  Thms  of  Monday  you  quote 
remarks  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  E.  B.  E.ist\\-ick  as  to  the 
insanity  of  putting  another  train  ou  a  lino  when  an 
express  is  overdue.  A\'ill  you  bs  good  enougli  to  in- 
sert my  expcntnce  of  the  Great  WcstoMi  li.iilway 
system  'f  On  the  8th  of  Jjmuary  I  travelled  by  the 
11.40  a.m.  train  from  Twyford  (the  station  between 
Keading  and  Maidenhead)  to  Paddington.  We  started 
punctually,  but  had  hardly  got  clear  of  tlic  siation 
when  ■^^•e  stopped,  and  began  to  go  back.  One  of  the 
porters,  who  had  stopiied  the  train,  was  sta.nding  on 
the  step  of  the  carriage  in  which  I  was,  and  on  imjuiry 
I  found  we  were  shunting  to  the  down  hue,  as  'the 
express,  which  was  overdue  20  minutes,  was  in  sight.' 
I  looked  back  and  saw  a  train  about  300  yards  dis- 
tant, apparently  at  full  speed,  half  our  train  being  on 
the  down  line  and  half  on  the  up.  'VVe  then  st'i)iped, 
and  the  porter  told  me  '  it  was  all  ri.<',lit.  and  only  an 
engine,  which  was  stopping.'  This  turned  out  to  be 
the  ca:-le,  so  we  were  sent  on  to  i\I.U'l<j|^h-..id  .ind-  T.ip- 
low,  arid  then  to  Slough,  with  the  anytlung  but  com- 
fortable feeling  that  an  overdue  express  was  some- 
where on  the  line  behind  us,  that  '  soraewhCTe' beinp;, 
from  our  experience  at  Twvford,  unknown  to  the  rail- 
way olficials.  Two  or  three  liiinutes  after  we  arrived 
at  Slough,  where  the  station  is  in  a  siding-,  the  ex))re-;s 
went  hy  on  the  main  line,  having,  therefore,  been 
close  upon  us  from  Taplow  to  Siougii.  Doc;;  this  show 
good  and  safe  management  T' 

Cattle,  Sliccp,  l.ainiK,  Calvc.<  Hoi.ser,  Pi,!;s,  <tc.— If  you 
wi  h  tn  li.-ivu  yoin-  stuck  fattened  rapidly,  n,;c  daily  .\l".^]rls^er, 
Hoil;;yoii,  .uid  I'li.'s  Cunooiitl'.-'.tod  Spire  Mi.\tme,"  a  vuliiiiljlf 
aa-ouiatic  tunic  cuiidinu-iit,  assibtiii;;  tlie  ili;',e.-;tio>i  .-mil  iissuni- 
];ilioii  (it  fcHid  111  a  sliorter  spare  of  tiiiie,  and  oiiii  liliii;;  ani- 
iiia];.  to  drrivi;  iiioip  iMtriiiioat  from  the  sawM  f|i'a.ii(i(y  tlinii 
fhoy  (it!icrw:>,e  would.  The  f 'oiiceiUiatcd  .S])i(-c  .^ii\tm■e 
iiitikes  storl;  rciisli  tlieir  foml.  Tlie  (ionccul  latrd  .Spi.-r  Mix- 
Uuc  coiivi^rt:.  <laiLi.i^(,'d  .••.rain,  f -u  ,iiiis,  A-c,  .\.c  .  iii'n  (i.^ti^ihle 
aiid  hiili-snmi- fund,  'i'ho  l"'ji-fii!i':i  led  S;h^ /■  .1  lur- s^;- 
•jr,r  111  A'-X  \m,\v:\\.^  Im>I  In  In  all  h  l,y  1..  i-pni';  'In  ^h.iiiai  li  in 
"nr.  and  tiiiP  hy  cnahlilit;  tlii-ni  I'u  ili:;(,.-X  l,lu  n- luod  iiioii' 
K'addy.  Ill  imcki'ti  at  (id.  each,  ami  In  hat;%  riS,  IVi.  and  112 
pounds.    .Sold  oveiy where.    121  and  I  :i2  Caiiol  street 


THE  RECENT  DUEL  IN  FRANCE.— TRIAL  OP 
THE  PA.RTIES. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Patt  Mall  Gazette 
writes: — Another  trial,  but  which  took  place  atMelun, 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.   Thi.s  was  the  affair 
of  the  recent  duel  at  Fontainebleau,  in  which  Prince 
Soutzo  shot  Nicholas  Ghika'and  killed  him.    The  pre- 
sident of  the  court,  Councillor  Try,  interrogated  the 
Prince,  and  it  appeared  'that  the  duel  arose  thrbugli 
the  Ghikas  having  prevented  Pi-ince  Soutzo,  who  is  se- 
jiar.ited  from  his  wife,  from  carrying  oli'  his  child  and 
escaping  with  him  to  llouraania ;  also,  because  Nicholas 
Ghika  sairl  something  disnaiaging  to  the  Prince,  who, 
meeting  him  in  the  street,  struck  him.    Hence  the 
rluel.    P)-e.;:<l  ist  Try  elioite  l  from  the  accused  that  he 
had  fought  a  duel  before,  at  Bucharest,  and  had 
wounded  his  adver.s.ary  in  the  fimrr-r.    "  President — 
We  will  pa.ss  over  that  ;  you  wouiirled  him  in  the 
finger.    That  time  you  aimed  too  high,  Soutzo.  -Why 
were  you  separated  from  your  wife  ?    Accused — She 
would   not    follow  her  1-iu.sband,   and  listened  to 
the  advice  of  her   sisters.     President — And  ypur 
son,    where    AVas    he  ?     Acciised  —  He  remained 
with  his  mother.     President  (with  severity)— And 
you  wished  to  carry  olT  that  child  from  his  mother  ? 
Accused  (gloomily)— r-Yes."    Prince  Soutzo  was  then 
called  upon  to  relate  the  circumstances  of  the  ailcve- 
went,  which  he  did  in  a  very  natut^il  way.    The  Pre- 
sident indignantl.y  termed  him  a  robber,  and  through 
the  rest  of  the  trial  .addressed  the  Prince  as  "the 
stealer  of  his  child."    "  Your  wife  must  have  been  in 
despair,"  he  added.    "Even  that  did  not  stop  you." 
The  duel  appears  to«  have  been  conducted  fni  ly 
enough.    The  seconds  put  a  double  charge  of  pov/dei 
in  the  pistols  to  spoil  their  a'.^.cura.cy,  but  iinfortun.ately 
Ghika  fell  mortally  wounded.    Prince  Soutzo  and  the 
seconds  fled  the  country,  but  returned  to  stand  their 
trial,  which  is  .generally  a  formality.    To  the  astonish- 
ment of  P.iris,  however,  th>"  Prince  has  been  sentenced 
to  four  yeal-.-i'  imprisonment,  his  seconds  three  years' 
and  those  of  NichoLis  Ghika  to  two  years..  'The  jury 
refused  to  find  the  Prince  guilty  of  homicide,  but 
merely  of  cutting  .and  wounding  !    It  used  to  be  held 
that  it  was  worse  to  wound  than  to  kill  a  man,  because 
fu  the  latter  case  the  duellist  was  tried  for  murder  be- 
oro  a  court  of  a.s3!ze  and  virtually  acquitted.  When, 
a  man  is  onlv  wounded,  the  affiir  is  tried  before  tha 
correction:!.!  police,  and  the  p  ii  ties  tined  and  impri- 
sonefl.    The  Court  of  Melun,  however,  h.as  disturlied 
this  allusion,  but  it  i.=>  a  pity  that  Greeks  and  Rouma- 
nians should  be  the  first  victims  of  this  Draconian 
code.    It  is  only  about  a  j'ear  ago  th.at  one  Frenchman 
f-l.iiiped  another's  f.-icc  in  a  prefecture  for  a  trivial 
slight ;  a  duel  follo^^•efl,  the  geni  leman  who  was  struck 
-w  I,-;  shot  dead,  anrl  the  other  parties  were  acquitted 
'\Mien  Greek  meets  Roumanian  it  is  quite  another  af- 
fair. 


SiiAKESPF..\PiE  !!>;  IwniA. — 111  India  at  the  present 
time  there  are  soeietic;,  in  which  native  lads  encourage 
the  study  a,iid  representation  of  Shakespeare,  notwith- 
standing that  it  mi;;ht  Ifo  cipectod  that  persons 
bcln-oging  to  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  Asiatic 
races  wo'ald  not  have  much  i;ynipathy  with  his  ma,ny. 
hued  rlepictions  of  European,  life.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  mmy  a  native  lias^  thanks  to  hard  study 
and  discrimin.atiilg  association  ivith  English  gentlempu, 
a  very  fine  appreciation  of  ohukespeare,  and  as  the  .at- 
tiimnent  of  this  A-iilu,i,ble  p!e;i.sure  mu.^t  involve 
thou.ght  and  the  tulti-vation  of  judgment,  the  teachers 
of  nat-ives  in  India  do  wisely  in  cncour.agin.g  theii 
charges  to  study  the  great,  rlr.imati.st,  and  diideavoui 
to  a^dmire  hi.=;  imagination,  wit,  and  fancy,  even  thougL 
they  c.mnot  understand  his  specifically  English  de- 
scription;; of  life  »ind  ch-iractor.  We,  tin  retore,  Larn 
with  plensure  tli.atin  the  Rajacoomar  College,  Raikote 
thetyoung  native  gentlemen  are  taught  to  take  part  ir, 
SUakesperian  reading.!.  AVc  have  been  fa\t)ured  with 
tlie  progr.unmc  of  a  reading  of  King  Richurd  II. 
which  was  given  fchere  on  the  1st  of  January,  much  to 
the  deli.ght  of  the  few  invited  visitors,  who,  with  the 
college '.'^tift' and  students,  formed  the  audience.  The 
correct  recitation  of  their  jiarts  by  the  two  boys  v.-\\<: 
stand  first  and  second  in  the  .school  list,  and  who  iqi- 
pe.ared  as  "Bolingbroke  "  and  "  John  o'  Gaunt,"  ex.- 
citcd  general  snrpvise  and  admii.ation. 

V/cddinjv,  ChvistcJiin'i,   and  Reception  C';ikcK  of 

every  l'  ;-  rip(i.  ii  ;i;id  nvwc^l  di-  i,",n.    )'    (iailnrv,  (, 


dli 

Will 


thi;,: 


li  ii'.ld  nv  wr^l  dr 
1.  .t:,"  t     N.l-  ~-l)rii',-uy  l.<-  ii 
hi'c;  ■ ,  I  i  ;.ui  ;!  :i.ni.  (ii  (I  41  ni.  il.iily  , 

i'l,in,Mni'i..\roi!S.  — I',  l,i-d«  id;.-,'i\ni,inufarturer,  :j::,),r.iii'n-5 
strout,  and  ;i2  Lt(wer  Orinond-ipiay.  N.15.— IJcpairs  jnonvjil  J> 
exccutcv^  "  Ij.JIU 
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THE  COMRADES. 


By  H.  J.  De  B. 

[all  eights  eeseeved.] 

CHAPTER  XVIII, 
The  reaction,  after  the  uncertainty  and  excitement 
of  the  trial,  was  too  much  for  our  hero,  who  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  for  three  or  four  days  after  the  scene 
.  we  described  in  the  last  chapter.  During  this  time 
Courtney  frequently  came  to  his  room-door  to  inquire 
after  him,  but  the  invalid  always  declined  to  see  him, 
alleging  as  excuses  his  weakness  and  inability  to  re- 
ceive visitors.  On  the  fifth  day  Holt  received  a  letter, 
hiving  read  which  he  got  up,  dressed  himself  in  plain 
clothes,  ordered  his  breakfast,  which  he  partook  of  in 
the  room  ;  and,  leaving  word  that  he  had  gone  out  for 
a  drive,  and  would  not  be  back  tUl  evening,  walked 
doivnstairs,  called  a  car,  and  drove  ofi". 

After  a  time  the  car  came  in  sight  of  the  cottage  in 
which  Tempest  had  had  his  last  interview  with  Emma. 
Here  were  coming  up  the  road  to  meet  him  Jim  and 
Eulalie,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roo- 
ley — for  their  marriage  had  taken  place,  as  Rooney 
Qad  informed  the  company  he  intended  it  should,  the 
very  morning  after  the  trial  ;  and  Emma  Courtney  had 
bought  for  the  pewly-mamed  pair,  and  settled  on 
them  the  same  cottage  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to 
Wicklow  of  which  she  had  at  once  such  happy  and 
unhappy  recollections.  - 

;  ,^im  was  arrayed  in  a  well-made  suit  of  the  best 
j-ish  frieze,  the  empty  right-arm  sleeve  fastened  across 
Dhe  chest.  On  his  head  was  a  jerry"  hat,  and  the 
luxuriant  auburn  beard  and  moustache  he  had  culti- 
vated so  successfully  in  the  Crimea  were  displayed  to 
the  very  best  advantage.  As  to  Eulalie,  she  was 
dressed  as  only  a  Frenchwoman  can  dress,  and  received 
her  ci-devant  lover  with  a  cordiality  which  showed  that 
all  little  bitterness  connected  with  some  certain  former 
unpleasant  passages  between  them  was  for  ever  for- 
given and  forgotten. 

Tempest  Holt  had  purposely  come  earlier  than  the 
appointed  hour  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  where 
Emma  had,  by  the  letter  he  had  received  that  morn- 
ing at  the  hotel,  asked  him  to  meet  her. 

It  may  be  well  imagined  how  fast  his  heart  beat  as 
he  thought  how  soon  they  were  to  meet,  and  how 
sorrowful  and  sudden  had  been  their  last  parting, 
Still,  preoccupied  as  his  thoughts  were,  he  could  no^ 
help  taking  an  interest  in  the  home  arrangements  of 
Rooney  and  his  wife.  Eulalie  had  ornamented  every 
Dart  of  the  neat  cottage  with  little  tri-colour  flags 
prints  of  different  events  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  por- 
traits of  Napoleon  I.  and  Xapoleon  III.  Altogether, 
everything  under  her  energetic  regime  looked  as  bright 
as  bright  could  be. 

Holt,  still  very  weak,  was  only  too  glad  to  repose  in 
the  huge  comfortable  arm-chair  by  the  fireside,  and  .to 
listen  to  the  manifold  explanations  about  domestic 
matters  with  which  his  host  and  hostess  overwhelmed 
him,  and  to  hear — sounds  of  all  others  the  most  de, 
lightful  to  his  ear — the  praises  of  Ernma  Courtney. 

But  he  had  not  been  very  long  in  the  cottage  when 
a  tap  came  to  the  door — a  tap  so  gentle  that  he  did  not 
notice  it — it  was  only  heard  by  the  acute  ears  of  Eulalie, 
who  hurried  out,  dragging  her  husband  with  her,  and 
closing  the  door  of  the  room  after  her.  In  ten  minutes 
or  so  the  door  re-opened,  and  a  lady  entered,  very 
plainly  dressed  and  thickly  veiled.  She  stopped  in 
■ront  of  Holt's  chair.  He  had  fallen  into  a  doze,  and 
Hid  only  been  awakened  by  the  opening  of  the  door  . 
as  he  unci^osed  his  eyes  aod  turned  his  head,  thg  new. 


comer  threw  up  her  veil  and  sank  on  her  knees  before 
him.    It  was  Emma  Courtney. 

"But  surely,  Tempest  darling,"  said  Emma,  "you 
were  not  in  earnest  the  other  night  at  the  dinner, 
when  you  told  them,  as  I  heard,  that  you  were  going 
back  t9  the  Crimea  as  a  private  soldier  ?" 

"My  darling,"  he  replied,  "how  would  I,  as  a  sol- 
dier and  a  British  subject,  be  ever  able  to  look  the 
world  in  the  face  again  if  I  were  to  leave  the  service 
of  my  country  at  such  a  crisis  as  this  !' ' 

"  But  if  you  must  return,  why  not  allow  a  commis- 
sion to  be  purchased  for  you  ?  You  can  serve  your 
country  at  least  as  well  as  an  officer  as  in  the 
ranks  ?" 

"  No,  Emma  —perhaps  I  have  acquired  a  taste— an 
unaristocratic  taste,  I  admit,  for  the  life  of  the  guard- 
room. Perhaps  I  would  prefertoget  my  commi-ssion,  if 
I  could  manage  it,  by  wolking  my  way  up  from-the 
ranks.  But  I  will  tell  you  my  great  reason.  I  know 
well  how  wretched  the  life  of  an  officer  in  the  British 
army  is  who  has  nothing  to  live  on  but  his  pay." 

"But  why  should  you  hive  nothing  but  your 
pay  ?  You  know  I  would  be  only  too  happy  to  " 

"  My  darling,  do  you  think  I  could  doubt  your 
generosity  ?  No,  no ;  I  might  trespass  on  your  bounty 
as  far  as  the  price  of  a  commis.'iion  went,  but  could  not 
think  of  robbing' you  of  the  amount  of  the  income  I 
would  think  necessary  to  keep  up  my  position  as  an 
officer.  I  do  not  say  I  am  exactly  like  Cowper's  re- 
duced gentleman,  who 

Knew  no  difference  between  guzzling  beer 
Aud  his  old  stint,  three  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
but  I  certainly  will  be  happier    in  the  carrying  of 
a  musket,  with  no  expenses  and  no  responsibilities, 
than  I  could  be  as  a  penniless  ensign." 

"  But,  if  you  object  so  strongly  to  taking  the  assist- 
ance I  am  willing  to  give  you,  would  you  accept  it 
from  my  brother  if  he  would  " 

"  Emma,"  interrupted  Holt,  starting  to  his  feet,  "  if 
you  think  that  I  would  take  one  penny  from  your 
brother  save  that  of  a  full  and  unreserved  restitution,  I 
who  know  " 

Here  he  paused.  He  had  not  meant  to.  allude  to  this 
subject.  ' 

"  What  !"  exclaimed  Emma  ;  "  do  you  know  "I 

"  Moi-e,  much  more,  than  you  do,  my  darling.  As 
have  betrayed  my  acquaintance  with  your  brother's 
crimes,  I  will  tell  you  all." 

Emma  listened  with  tears  and  horror  as  Holt  told 
her  all  the  reader  knows  already  of  the  villainies  of  her 
brother. 

"  And  is  it  possible,  my  poor  Tempest,"  she  asked, 
as  he  concluded,  "  that,  knowing  all  this,  you  had  the 
generosity,  for  my  sake,  to  remain  silent  ?" 

"  Of  course,  I  had,"  he  replied.  "  But,  for  good- 
ness' sake,  let's  drop  the  subject.  The  morning's  fine— 
and  I  want  fresh  air  after  my  imprisonment  and 
being  confined  to  my  bed  these  last  few  days.  Come, 
Emma,  darling  ;  let  us  stroll  down  the  road." 

It  was  a  couple  of  hours  before  they  returned. 
They  found  Rooney  on  the  road  looking  out  for 
them.  They  saw  by  his  face  that  something  serious 
had  happened. , 

"  Stop,  Miss  Emma,"  he  said.  "  Don't  come  in. 
There's  a  gentleman  inside  who  has  been  thrown  from 
his  horse." 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  Emma,  "  is  he  much  hurt  V 
Jim  muttered  something. 

"  What  !"  she^ried,  with  a  st^rt,  guessing  the  truth 
from  his  face.    "  Is  he  dead  V 
The  ex-soldier  nodded. 
"  How  dreadful  !" 

"But  are  you  sure  he  is  dead,?"  interposed 
Tempest.    "Have  you  sent  for  a  doctor  ?'' 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir.  I  ran  off  for  one  directly  the  poor 
gentleman  was  brought  in.  He  says  he's  dead 
enough." 

"  What  is  his  name,  do  you  know  ?"  continued 
Holt.    "We  must  find  out  where  he  Uved." 

"  Come  in,  and  look  at  hjm,  sir." 

And  the  two  men  went  into  the  cottage,  leaving 
Miss  Courtney  standing  outside. 

In  a  very  short  time,  Tempest  reappeared,  ghastly 
pale.  He  took  Emma  by  the  hand,  without  saying  a 
word,  and  led  her  into  the  cottage. 

''  Emma,"  he  said,  when  he  had  shut  the  door,  "  be 
prepared  ;  it  is  your  brother."  • 

She  sank  into  a  chair,  speechless. 

"It  is,  indeed,"  continued  Holt.  "But  I  am  glad 
to  sa;  it  was  only  the  awful  suddenness  of  his  death  ' 


that  prevented  his  making  me  all  the  amends  in  hi; 
power.  He  somehow  found  out  that  I  was  coming 
h^e  trvd.iy,  and  followed  me  on  horseback  ;  but, 
read  this  letter,  which  was  found  in  his  pocket.  ' 

The  letter  contained,  in  the  de-id  ram's  hand- 
writing, a  full  acknowledgment  of  all  his  ciimes  in- 
cluding the  iact  that  he  had  fired  the  p  stol  that 
wounded  Holt,  and  intimating  that  he  had  unreser. 
vedly  made  over  all  the  income  he  had  derived  from 
Mr.  Holt's  will  to  Tempest. 

"  This  i.s  a  terrible  business.  Tempest,' darling,"  said 
Emma,  sobbing,  as  sh*  finished  reading.  "But  to 
die,  and  to  die  penitent,  was  the  greatest  bles.-ing  that 
ccjuld  have  happened,  not  only  to  us  but  to  himself." 

.CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

The  Crimean  war  was  over.  A  large  crowd  was  col- 
lected in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Dubhn  to  se« 
the  return  of  the  — th,  the  first  regiment  that  had  ar- 
rived in  Ireland  from  the  seat  of  war. 

Many  tears  were  shed  by  th^  bystanders,  as  they  saw 
strange  faces  in  the  places  in  the  ranks  where,  when 
they  last  saw  the  regiment,  had  been  cnes  dear  tc 
them.  But  there  were  many  old  iriendB  left.  Nc 
man  in  the  regiment  was  an  object  of  greater  interest 
than  one  of  those  ensigns,  not  boyish  and  beardless 
after  the  Wonted  fashion  of  ensigns,  but  bronzed  ana 
war-worn,  with  a  huge  beard.  It  was  Tempest  Holt 
*  *  *  *  »  » 

A  few  days  later  a  handsome  carriage,  the  postilion 
of  which  wore  a  wedding  favour,  stopped  in  front  of 
the  cottage  on  the  Wicklow  road,  where  so  many  im- 
portant events  of  our  story  took  place.  In  this  car- 
riage were  Holt  and  Miss  Courtney,  now  Emma  Holt. 

They  had  taken  a  house  aud  property  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  stopped  on  their  way  to  it 
to  visit  a  spot  endeared  to  them  by  so  many  recollec- 
tions.  Jem  Rooney  and  Eulalie  went  to  receive  them. 
Jem  saluted,  the  only  military  manoeuvre  he  was  ca- 
pable of  performing,  now  he  had  lost  fills  right  arm. 
Vihen  Tempest  handed  his  bride  from  the  carriage,  he 
turned  with  a  smile  to  Rooney,  and,  holding  out  hil 
hand,  said — "  Comrade  I" 


THE  SHADOWS. 
A  solitai-y  mouut  sublime 
Sharp  thrusts  its  peak  austere  and  Blim 

In  Heaven's  sweet,  blue  tint ; 
Upon  its  purely  graceful  form 
The  noonday  suubeains  pressing  warm. 

Reflecting  splendour  print ; 
While  slowly  to  the  unfettered  West 
Whirls  on  that  sphere  from  idagruled  East 

Of  golden  light  the  tint. 

But  there  I  a  shape  of  hue  obscure 
Moves  silent,  with  resistless  power. 

Beneath  yon  rocky  ledge — 
Another  here  1   From  bonlder  bare, 
From  wood-clad  knoll,  from  everywhere, 

Mysterious  spirits  edge — 
And  downward  through  the  joyful  dale, 
O'er  streams  they  creep,  and  groves  assail, 

Dark  staining  Earth's  clear  page. 

Behind  the  mountain's  tapering  spire. 
From  sunlight's  shade-destroying  fire, 

Himself  concealing  close, 
There  looks  the  loftiest  of  those  sprites— 
The  king  of  all  that  roves  the  heights. 

In  quietness  morose. 
Now,  lengthening  as  time  glides  on. 
To  one  grey  swarm  they  melt  anon, 

With  aspect  ominous. 

No  more  Sol's  fiery  darts  strike  earth. 
Rebounding  swift,  with  brilliant  mirth 

To  man's  enraptured  sight — 
The  shadows  round  the  mount  have  crept, 
And  o'er  tlie  dreaming  land  have  leaped-;- 

Tliose  noiseless  troops  of  Night. 
They  hide  by  their  opacity 
Of  wickedness  ;  an  endless  sea, 

This  noble  world's  foul  blight. 


Tobacco  Juice,  duty  free,  for  the  cattle  breeder.  The  value 
of  tobacco  to  stock  owners  has  long  been  known,  but  the 
enormous  duty  has  hithert-o  prevented  its  use  to  any  great 
extent.  Tobacco  eannowbehad  free  of  duty,  containing 
tobacco  to  the  gallon.  One  gallon  diluted  "with  eight  gallv/us 
of  water  is  equal  In  strength  to  that  of  tobacco  wator.  Price 
23.  6d.  per  gallon,  or  about  3d.  perpound.  Agents,  M'Master,- 
Hodgson,  and  Co.,  121  and  122  Capel-street,  Dublin, 
ii  Pemny  Bank,  19  and  20  Winetavem-street— Bank  Hour; 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  On  Monday,  Wednesd<;v 
and  Satiu^ay  Evenings,  from  7  to  9.  £5  per  Cent,  on  De 
posits  of  £5. 

Wheat  sowing.— M'Master,  Hodgson,  and  Co 's  Anti-Smu- 
Composition,  a  valuable  and  effective  remedy  for  preventive 
the  smut  or  brand  in  the  ear  of  wheat,  and  the  ravige; 
slug,  grub,  or  wire-worm.  It  is  most  simple  in  its  appUca- 
tion,  most  certain  in  its  effects,  and  cheaper  than  any  other 
dressing.  Packets  ninepence  each.  Sufficient  to  dress  3(i 
stone  or  6J  bushels  of  seed  wheat.  Sold  retail  by  most 
druggists  and  grocers  ttuoughout  tha  Si'i^om  and  abi-cid. 


THE  LlilOURS  MURDERS. 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  gives  the  fol- 
(owing  additional  particulars  of  these  extraordinary 
crimes.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  murder 
[ras  that  of  the  two  Tupina,  husband  and  wife,  at 
Angervillieis.  Tupin  was  a  park-keeper,  and  lived  iu 
a  small  house  about  500  metres  from  the  chateau. 
Xear  the  house  are  three  or  foiir  enclosures,  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  with  unoccupied  storehouses,  where 
concealment  would  be  easy.  The  husband  was  gener- 
ally absent  during  the  day.  On  the  7th  of  .January 
Tupin  returned  home  about  seven  o'clock,  and  called 
to  his  wife  that  he  was  going  to  the  village,  and  would 
oe  back  in  an  hour.  The  assassins  \i'ere  certainly 
hiding  about  the  place  at  the  time.  They  doubtless 
had  intended  to  kill  both  husband  and  wife  at  the 
same  time,  but  this  incident  caused  them  to  change 
their  plan.  It  was  the  woman's  custom  every  evening 
before  retiring  to  le-st  to  fetch  water  from  a  small 
fountaiti  about  twenty  metres  from  the  house,  ^\'hen 
Tupin  had  departed  one  ,of  the  assassins  placed  him- 
self in  a  corner  of  the  courtyard,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  wall,  for  there  was  a  clear  moonlight.  This  fact  is 
proved  by  the  following  circumstalices : — The  woman 
Tupin  wore  wooden  shoes — sabots.  The  first  thing 
■which  such  persons  do  when  they  want  to  run 
away  is  to  throw  oft'  their  sahots.  When  they  have 
time  they  take  their  sabots  in  their  hands,  but,  if  they 
are  pressed,  they  leave  them.  2fow,  the  woman's  sabots 
were  found  the  nest  day  pointing  in  the  direction  of 
the  assassin's  place  of  concealment,  proving  clearly 
what  had  occurred.  The  woman  Tupin  upon  leaving 
the  house  niust  have  perceived  her  danger,  cast  oft  her 
saioty,  and  run  away.  But  she  did  not  go  far..  At 
one  bound  the  murderer  rushed  upon  her  ;  with  one 
blow  of  a  stake  or  a  club  he  i'elled  her  to  the  ground,  i 
The  bucket  fell  from  her  hands.  The  murderers  im- 
mediately completed  their  bloody  work  by  cutting  her 
throat.  They  did  not  ransack  her  pockets,  for  'Tupin 
might  return  at  any  moment.  They  drew  her  corpse 
behind  the  wall,  and  went  to  wait  for  Tupiu  upon  tlie 
path  leading  to  the  c'iiateau.  When  he  approached  the 
assassins  he  was'  knocked  'dov.-n,  his  throat  cut,  liis 
body  dragged  beside  that  of  his  wife,  and  the  murderers 
proceeded  to  ransack  the  house,  and  canied  off  what-  | 
ever  they  were  able  to  find.  The  police  authorities 
sought  for  the  instrument  with  which  the  crimes  had 
been  committed,  but  wore  unable  to  find  anything. 
The  murderers  had  acted  with  premeditation.  The 
house  of  Giullf-niard,  nicknamed  the  "  Garde  Charn- 
petre,"  was  searched,  but  nothing  suspicious  was  dis- 
covered. The  criminals  remained  unknovvn.  No  one 
else  in  the  district  was  suspected.  j 

Eight  months  elapsed  and  the  murders  were  almost 
foigotieu,.when  there  occurred  ili  succession  the  at- 
tempted murdfc"r  .it  Vaugj-igaeus  and  the  assassination 
of  Marais.  The  curp  of  Vaugtigiienx's  house  is  situate 
iu  a  coui-tyaul  beside  the  cliuroh.  From  this  court- 
yard a  small  doer  k-ad.s  on  one  side  to  the  church  and 
cemetery,  ai;d  on  the  oflier  towards  the  road  between 
Vaugrigneux.  and  Limours.  On  the  2.3rd  of  September,  , 
at  half-past  eight  iu  the  evciiuig,  the  euro  was  readings 
in  a  room  on  the  ground  fioor.  In  this  case  the  mur- 
der was  not  completed,  and  the  woman,  Duhaniel,  ' 
wiiose  lire  was  attempted,  has  been  able  to  give  me  the 
details,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  under-^tand  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  assassins.  One  of  the  villains  entered 
by  the  cemetery  door,  which  he  ^losed  behind  him, 
and  stationed  liimsclf  close  to  tlie  wall.  His  accoi;^; 
plices  went  to  the  dooi-  opening  up:ju  the  road,  and 
rung  the  gate-bell.  The  servant  weut  to  open  it,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  concealed  man  made  his  way  into 
the  sitting  room,  intending  to  kill  the  cure,  while  his 
accomplice  or  accomplices,  entering  the  garden  with 
the  servavit,_were  to  have -despatched  her.  Fortunately 
tiic  ■.\oman  left  the  liouse  before  she  was  expected,  and 
•  he  ni  iu  who  was  hiding  nished  hastily  upon  her,  and 
~u\ick  her  with  a  small  axe,  but  the  thi"ee  blows  she  re- 
ccr,-..a  v.-ere  badly  auned  ;  her  cries  brought  out  the 
c:i.re.  and  the  assassin  made  his  escape  by  the  door 
Iwuling  to  the  high  road.  Neither  the  curie  nor  his 
■  e.  V  lilt  in  their  excitement  had  distinctly  noticed  the 
,1.  ill.  The  singular  part  of  the  afi'air  begins  here.  The 
\vLule  country  about  was  in  a  state  of  terror.  The 
'Cp  -.rt  of  the  crime  spread  abroad  with  wonderful 
.■.j'..!ity.    This  was  evidently  a  reason  why  the  assas- 

<',;.ji;ld  remain  quiet  for  a  time;  but,  instead  of 
.:,  .;  ..11  the  next  da}-,  withiii  twenty  minutes'  walk  of 
n'trr.eux.  iu  the  hamlet  known  as  Marai.s,  a  Httle 

:  T'l  vcars  old  was  murdered  evidently  by  the 
,  v.,.1.  h.iuds.  Tins  poor  man  livedo  in  a  small  house 
..^.li'iiiK  i'.|.on  -  jje  high  road,  with  which  it  formed  an 


angle.  The  village  letter-box  was  affixed  to  the  wall 
of  the  house.  A  slight  wooden  fence  siiiTounded  the 
little  garden  in  front  ;  a  rather  high  wall  on  one  side 
separated  the  garden  from  the  house  inhabited  by  a 
widow  named  Benoit,  who  has  a  son,  a  baker 
in  Paris,  and  who  was  reputed  to  be  possessed  of  con- 
siderable property'.  Some  persons  believe  that  the 
tailor  Bunet  was  assassinated  in  order  to  render  pos- 
sible the  assassination  of  Madame  Benoit,  Mj'  opinion 
is  dift'erent.  Bunet's  habits  were  rather  singular.  He 
was  a  gossip,  and  busied  himself  with  everything 
that  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood,  remained 
late  in  his  garden  to  converse  with  the  passers- 
by,  and  his  curious  and  observant  manner  caused 
people  to  suspect  him  of  being  connected  with 
the  police.  Probably,  Bunet  fell  a  victim  to  his  curi- 
osity. He  must  have  been  aware  of  the  murders  at 
"\'augrigneux,  and  have  talked  about  them  to  some  one. 
This  must  h;jve  reac^hed  the  ears  of  the  murderers, 
who  felt  that  Bunet  must  be^ot  rid  of,'and  who,  there- 
fore, murdered  him  the  day  after  the  attempt  at  Vau- 
grigneux. At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  while  stand- 
ing in  his  little  garden,  he  was  killed  by  Ijlows  from  a 
small  axe.  *A  semblance  of  a  search  iu  his  drawers 
seems  to  have  been  made,  and  a  watch  was  taken  away, 
as  well  as  a  gun  and  an  old  pistol.  But  robbery  was 
not  the  motive  of  the  crime,  for  experienced  criminals 
would  not,  for  the  sake  of  such  contemptible  booty, 
have  ventured  upon  a  new  murder  so  soon  after  the 
afi'air  at  Vaugrigneux.  To  whom  had  Bunet  made  his 
Confidences  <  I  will  mention  that  presently,  but  the 
reader  probably  ahead}-  guesses  who  it  was.  From 
the  •24th  of  SeptLmber  the  murders  ceased.  Another 
search  was  i;i;ide  in  Guillemard's  house,  but  again  no- 
thing was  discovered,  and,  still  further,  it  seems  that 
on  the  evening  of  Bunet's  murder  GuUlemard  was  at 
home. 

On  the  1.3th  of  November,  at  half -past  five  in  the 
evening,  a  man  named  Duval  was  murdered  at  Forges. 
He  was  reputed  to  be  a  rich  man,  and  lived  alone  in  a 
spacious  house,  which  he  let  out  during  the  summer  to 
visitors  te  the  springs  at  Forges.  Duval  cooked  his 
own  dinner,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting 
down  to  at  six  o'clock.  Before  commencing  his  meal 
he,  like  the  curb's  servant,  went  out  to  fetch  some 
water,  and  was  immediately  pounced  upon  by  the  mur- 
derer hiding  under  the  wall,  and  received  a  fatal  blow. 
The  assassin  threw  straw  down  before  the  door,  and 
dragged  the  body  into  the  bedroom  on  the  ground 
floor.  At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  Duval's  son 
found  the  body  of  his  murdered  paient.  The  police 
made  search  iu  the  house  and  in  the  neighbouring  wood 
of  Ardeu,  but  without  result.  A  week  later,  having 
undergone  several  previous  interrogatories,  Duval, 
the  son,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  parri- 
cide. I  have  seen  this  unfortunate  man 
and  his  \yife.  He  remained  thirty-three  days 
in  prison  under  this  dreadful  charge.  It  was  generally 
assumed  that  he  was  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime,  and 
the  country  people  congratulated  themselves  that  the 
:?(ithof  of  these  ajipalling  murders  had  been  captured, 
wlien, ..  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  December,  two 
sisters,  named  Bougeon,  were  found  murdered  at  Cha- 
taigniers.  Du\  al  was  immediately  set  at  liberty,  and 
the  police  authoiities  set  about  inquiring  into  this  last 
crimS.  The  two  sisters  Bougeon  were  elderly  j)eople, 
possessed  of  some  pi^perty,  having  received  several 
bequests,  and  they,  it  was  known,  had  money  in  the 
house.  They  lived  in  a  lonely  hut,  in  the  middle  of 
the  wo^d.  Another  small  hut  adjoined  thier  own,  oc- 
cupied by  an  old  labourer  .and  his  wife.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  courtj-ard  slept  a  brother  of  the  two  old 
women.  One  of  the  sisters  was  (kinfined  to  bed  by 
gout,  'and  was  almost  paralysed.  Tlie  other  sister  went 
every  night  at  half-past,  eight  into  the  stable,  which 
adjoined  their  sleeping  room,  to  attend  to  their  cow. 
That  was  the  moment  which  the  assassins  selected  to 
enter  the  house,  and  to  murder  the  old  woman  who 
was  in  bed.  They  then  awaited  the  return  of  the 
cjther  sister,  and  immediately  she  entered  the  room  she 
w.is  set  upon  and  killed  instantly.  Traces  of  the 
dreadful  deed  were  still  visible.  Thei-e  was  nothing  in 
the  place  but  some  damaged  and  worn  articks  of  furni- 
ture, and  cobwebs  hanging  from  the  ceiling. 

The  crime  of  Chataigniers,  mysterious  as  the  others, 
was  in  course  of  being  forgotten.  The  usual  search 
at  the  dwelling  of  the  "  Garde  Cliampetre''  had  led  to 
no  discovery,  and  the  police  authorities  again  failed  to 
obtain  a  clue  to  the  perpetrators,  when  on  the  19th 
of  January  the  postman,  Desire  Legrand,  was 
found  to  have  hung  himself  to  a  tree  in  the  Bois 
du  Convent,  leaving  a  written  denunciation  of 
Lebauif,  Guignard,  Guillemard,  Fugeut,  and 
'I'heuault.     Tht!    suicide    of  Lef?rand   is   a  piost 


extraordinary  circumstance,  I  have  carefully  named 
the  localities.  The  man  had  hung  himself  v/ith 
his  handkerchiel  His  letter-box  was  found  a 
few  paces  away.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  he  had 
been  murdered  to  prevent  him  from  giving  informa- 
tion, but  this  is  incorrect.  I  went  to  the  village  of 
Chardonets,  and  met  there  a  young  girl  of  14,  Pal- 
mire  Robin,  who  gave  me  the  following  information  : 
— On  the  19th  .January  Legi-and  came  to  her  father's 
shop — a  bureau,  de  tabac  and  wine  shop — where  she 
was  sitting  alone.  He  asked  her  for  a  piece  of  string 
to  fasten  his  braces,  which  had  broken,  and  also  for  a 
piece  of  writing  paper.  She  gave  him  the  string  and 
also  a  portion  of  an  election  prospectus.  Legrand 
wrote  something  upon  the  paper,  tised  the  string  for 
the  purpose  he  had  stated,  and  then  left  and  hung 
himself  half  .an  hour  afterwards.  When  the  paper 
was  found  upon  which  he  had  written  the  denuncia- 
tion, the  remaining  portion  of  the  election  circular 
was  sought  for  and  was  found  at  the  tobacco-  shop. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  Legrand  committed  sui- 
cide, and  relieved  his  conscience  by  denouncing  those 
whom  he  believed  to  be  the  culprits.  But  why  did 
he  hang  himself,  and  how  did  he  know  who  were  the 
criminals?  I  venture  to  suggest  replies  .  to 
those  questions.  The  fir^t  thing  that  struck 
me  during  my  five  days'  investigation  in  the 
district  was  this — that-  Angervilliers  was  the 
point  from  which  the  assassins  started  upon  their 
expeditions.  From  Angervilliers,  the  Park,  to 
Vaugrigneux,  to  Marais,  to  Forges,  to  Chataigniers, 
pedestrians  can  walk  in  twenty  minutes.  Anger- 
villiers was  the  starting  point.  Lebceuf,  a  journey- 
man butcher,  and  his  father-in-law  were  arrested,  and 
upon  the  first  mentioned  rests  the  most  suspicion.  It 
is  even  supposed  that  the  hand  of  Lebceuf  is  recog- 
nisable in  all  these  assassinations,  but  I  regard  that 
as  very  doubtful.  Lebceuf  worked  in  Paris  at  the 
Abattoir  of  La  VUlette.  He  had  been  for  a  long  time 
a  butcher  at  Limours,  and,  it  is  said,  had  got  a  bad 
reputation  on  account  of  a  robbery  of  800  francs,  com- 
mdtted  in  his  employer's  house,  but  which  could  not 
be  proved  against  him.  It  is  added  that  Guignard, 
his  father-in-law,  assisted  him  in  his  evil  practices. 
Lebceuf  was  engaged  at  the  Abattoir  from  two  in  the 
morning  till  three  iu  the  afternoon.  If  he  were  the 
perpetrator  of  these  crimes,  he  must  have  come  from 
Paris  after  three,  and  must  have  returned  to  his  post 
by  two  in  the  morning.  The  murder  at  Angervilliers 
was  committed  or  prepared  for  before  seven ;  that  of 
Vaugrigneux  before  eight  ;  that  of  Marais  before 
eight';  that  at  Forges  before  five  ;  that  at  Chataig- 
niers before  eight.  In  order  to  return  in  tim9 
to  Paris,  he  must  have  taken  a  train  due  at 
Arpasson  at  midnight.  Besides,  it  is  imposaibla 
to  insure  the  fulfilment  of  a  contemplated  cp&nei 
at  a  fixed  hour.  Anxious  watching  is  required  befiora 
the  opportunity  presents  itself.  If,  therefore,  the 
theory  about  Lebceuf  being  the  murderer  be  true,  it  is 
plain  that  between  the  23rd  of  September  (the  date  of 
the  Vaugrigneux  crime)  and  the  25th  of  December 
(that  of  the  Chataigniers  murder),  he,  a  journeymseo 
butcher,  well  known  in  the  neighhourhood,  possessing 
no  adequate  means  to  justify  such  excursions,  must 
have  come  twelve  or  fifteen  times  from  Paris  |to  the 
vicinity  of  Limours,  and  must  have  taken  the  mid- 
night train  a  dozen  times,  u-ithout  being  recognised  by 
anjr  one.  Then,  again,  how  could  he  be  at  Forgej 
before  fi^e  ?  The  train  only  arrives  from  Paris  at 
Limours  about  five,  and  it  is  an  hour's  walking  dis* 
tance  to  Forges.  Again,  if  Lebceuf  took  part  in  tha 
attempt  at  Vaugrigneux  on  the  23rd,  how  could  he  be 
so  insane  as  to  return  to  Marais  on  the  24th  'i  The 
supposition  seems  an  absurdity.  However,  Desire 
Legrand  denounced  him.  Legiand  repeated  what  he 
hacl  he.ard  from  some  one,  and  that  one  was  Bunet. 
Bunet  saw  Legrand  at  .ten  o'clock  the  day  after  the 
attempt  at  Vaugrigneux,  for  at  that  hour.  Legrand  was 
accustomed  to  open  the  letter-box  aifixed  to  the  wall 
of  Bunet's  house.  Bunet,  the  gossip,  must  have  seen  and 
recognised  some  and  suspected  others  of  the  Vaugrig- 
neux assassins.  He  spoke  of  them  to  Legi-and,  wIr 
must  have  repeated  these  statements  to  those  who 
had  an  interest  in  questioning  Mm  about  them,  and  on 
that  very  evening  Bunet  himself  became  a  victim, 
This  act  of  vengeance  struck  terror  into  Legrand.  H« 
dared  not  denounce  those  wl;om  Bunet  had  mentioned 
to  him,  but  when  the  crimes  went  on  increasing  in 
number  and  he  felt  himself  to  be  in  some  sort  an  ao* 
complice — not  having  the  courage  to  denounce  the  cri- 
minals lest  he  should  e.xpo.sc  himself  to  their  ven- 
geance, he  had  the  despaii  ing  Courage  to  inflict  death 
upon  himself,  aiid  to  declare  the  names  of  those  whom 
he  believed  to  be  guilty  of  tlutse  horrible  Crimea. 
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AN  EXCHANGE  OF  LOVERS. 

Tlie  dusky  ishadowa  of  twiliglit  were  wreathing 
themselves  about  the  antique  furniture  of  the  old 
^arm-house  "living-room" — the  fire  of  moss-fringed 
chestnut  logs  snapped,  and  spluttered,  aud  crackled 
on  the  broad  hearth-stone,  and  the  little  cricket  that 
iwelt  somewhere  in  a  crevice  ot  the  chimney  corner 
Rras  chirping  its  tiny  heart  out,  responsive  to  tile  No- 
vember insects  that  sang  among  the  maple  leaves 
without.  It  was  a  pleasant,  home-like  room,*  and  yet 
Eand  sat  there  with  a  heavy  cloud  upon  her 

brow. 

A  little  dimpled  rosebud  of  sixteen  was  this  Maggi* 
of  ours,  with  rippling  brown  hair  growing  low  iipon 
her  forehead,  a  la  "Venus  di  Mile,"  and  big  blue  eyes, 
that  looked  into  yours  with  the  wistful  innocence  of  a 
baby^ — as  exquisite  a  young  beauty  as  ever  blossomed 
among  the  solitary  wilderness  of  the  Iowa  woods — and 
Mrs.  Rand  knew  it,  and  inwardly  yearned  for  phe 
highest  "  market  price"  f^r  her  jewel  of  flawless  water 
ind  dazzling  shine  ! 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Rand,  sagely,  "  evel-y  girl  in 
the  country  will  be  envying-  you." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  envied,  mamma,"  pleaded 
Maggie,  winking  her  blue  eyes  very  hard  to  keep  back 
the  tears. 

"  And  you'll  have  the  finest  farm  in  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood." 

"  I'd  a  great  deal  rather  have  a  little  cottage  and  an 
acre  of  ground,  and  a  husband  somewhere  near  my  own 
age,"  said  Maggie,  half  inclined  to  be  startled  at  her 
own  temerity. 

"Child,  you  are  a  goose." 

"Well,  mamma,  he's  so  old,"  sighed  Maggie.  f 

'  Sixty  is  a  sensible,  mature  age. 

"And  his  hair  is  so  grey." 
He  told  me  himself  that  he  was  going  to  colour  his 
hair,"  said  Mrs.  Raiud,  triumphantly. 

"  And  his  teeth  are  false,  and  shake  about  in  his 
mouth  every  time  he  laughs." 

"Well,  I  dare  say  he'll  get  a  new  set  when  he  is 
aaarried,"  soothed  th«  mother. 

"And — and — mamma,  I  don't  love  him  one  bit!" 
sobbed  Maggie,  the  misty  dew  in  her  blue  eyes  sud- 
denly sparkling  over  her  cheeks  in  a  burst  of  tears. 
■'I  don't  love  him,  and  I  never  shall." 

"  Child,  child,  tliis  is  very  improper  talk,"  cried  Mrs. 
Rand,  eyeing  her  daughter  reproachfully  over  the  rims 
of  her  silver  spectacles.  "  No  young  lady  who  has  been 
rightly  broxight  up  ever  falls  in  love  with  a  gentleman 
before  she  is  married  to  him."' 

"I  can't  help  it,  mamma,"  persisted  Maggie.  "I 
don't  love  old  Mr.  Jessup,  and  I  do  love  Hugh  Ray- 
mond ;  so  there,  now  !" 

"  I  can't  love  a  man  so  much  older  than  I  am,"  ap- 
pealed the  little  girl. 

"  I  don't  wonder,"  said  Sarah  Ann,  her  spinster 
aunt,  whom  Maggie  had  made  her  confidante. 

"It's  ao  very  unstiitable,  too,"  said  Maggie. 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  said  Sarah  Anne.  "  Why,  he's 
old  enough  to  be  your  grandfather." 

"Why  don't  he  marry  some  one  nearer  his  own 
age  ?"  went  on  Maggie,  shrugging  her  plump  shoulders 
Impatiently. 

"  Sure  enough,  why  don't  he '("  asserted  Sarah  Ann 
Packenham,  with  very  genuine  heartiness. 

"  We  never  should  be  happy  together  !"  said  Maggie. 
"And,  oh  !  poor  Hugh  !" 

"Yes,  indeed,  poor  Hugh  !"  said  Sarah  Ann,  sympa- 
thetically, scratching  the  end  of  her  nose  with  the  dis- 
engaged knitting-needle.  "  It's  a  pity  Mr.  Jessup  can't 
be  brought  to  see  things  in  their  proper  light." 

Maggie  nestled  closer  up  to  the  faded-eyed  spinster, 
and  slipped  her  ami  coaxingly  through  Sarah  Ann's. 

"  Don't  yovi  think,  if  you  were  to  speak  to  him, 
Sarah  Ann,  dear — you  two  are  such  old  friends,  you 
know  !" 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !"  said  Sai-ah  Ann,  decidedly.  "  It 
wouldn't  do  at  all  1  Nobody  can  speak  in  such  mat- 
tei-a  as  this." 

"  But  what  can  I  do?" 

"  Well,"  said  Sarah  Ann,  knitting  away  faster  than 
ever,  "  if  you  wore  to  take  my  advice — but  to  be  sure 
it's  a  very  delicate  matter  to  interfere  with — and  per- 
haps the  less  said  the  soonest  mended,  and  after  all — " 

"  Dear  Sarah  Ann,"  coaxed  Maggie,  kneeliVig  ca  the 


floor,  sp  that  her  bright  eyes  shone,  full  of  appealing 
light,  into  Miss  Pakenham's  spare  visage,  "  please  tell 
me  what  you  mean — and  do  help  me,  there's  a  darling. 
'  Oh,  if  you  would  only  marry  Mr.  Jessup  yourself,  and 
take  him  off  my  hands,  for  good  and  all  !" 

"  How  you  do  talk,"  said  Miss  Sarah  Ann,  grimly 
.smiling.  But  Maggie  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that 
she  was  not  very  much  displeased,  after  all  !" 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  MissJSarah  Ann  Packeidiam.  a 
thrifty  ajid  well-to-do  housekeeper,  in  her  own  quiet 
way,  made  a  party,  and  invited  thereto  a  select  com- 
pany, consisting  of  Jared  Jessop,  Esq.,  and  his  bride- 
elect,  pretty  Margaret  Rand. 

''I'll  come  !  of  course  I'll  come!"  said  Jared, 
promptly. 

And  lie  wondei'ed  within  himself  whether  Maggie 
couldn't  learn  a  thing  or  two  out  of  Sarah  Ann's  re- 
ceipt-book, after  she  was  Mrs.  Jessup. 

He  was  punctual  to  the  hour,  and  when  Maggie  ar- 
rived, fifteen  minutes  later,  Sarah  Ann  went  into  the 
adjoining  room  to  assist  in  the  ceremony  of  unwrap- 
ping, leaving  our  old  bachelor  basking  before  the  fire 
witk  both  hands  on  his  knees,  and  an  oleaginous  smile 
oozing  over  his  features.  * 

The  door  was  shghtly  ajar,  and  Mr.  Jessup  could 
hear  Sarah  Ann's  sober  contralto,  relieved,  as  it  were, 
against  the  bird-like  twitter  of  Maggie's  soft  httle 
voice. 

'■  Dear  me  !"  said  Sarah  An'h,  "  what  pretty  earrings 
■you've  got  !" 

"  Pretty  !  Do  you  call  these  pretty  ?"  cried 
Maggie  scornfully.  "  They  are  notlung  at  all  to  what 
I  mean  to  have  when  I'm  marr  ied  to  old  Bullion  out 
there.  I'll  make  his  money  fly,  I  can  tell  you  !  What's 
the  use  of  having  an  old  frump  like  him  if  you  can't 
enjoy  his  cash." 

"  Maggie  !" 

"  You  needn't  look  so  surpi  ised,  Sarah  Ann  !  All 
the  world  knows  that  a  young  girl  wouldn't  marry  an 
old  man  if  there  wasn't  plenty  of  money  in  the  case.  I 
only  wish  that  he  was  ten  yeiirs  older  !" 

"  Why  ?"  demanded  Sarah  Ann,  repressing  her  laugh- 
ter at  the  excellent  manner  in  which  Maggie  was  acting 
her  part. 

"  Because  I  should  have  ten  years  the  better  chance 
of  being  a  nice  young  widow.  There's  your  old  recipe 
book  ;  I'm  done  with  it." 

"  Have  you  copied  all  the  things  you  want  ?"  asked 
Miss  Packenham. 

"  Mere}',  110  !  What  do  I  want  with  musty  old  cook- 
books ?  I'm  not  going  to  spend  all  my  days  in  the 
kitchen.  I  intend  to  have  two  or  three  servants,  and 
make  them  do  the  work." 

"  But,  Maggie,  servants  are  such  a  wasteful,  extra- 
vagant tribe,  and  -" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care  for  that,"  said  Maggie.  "  If  Mr. 
Jessup  wanted  to  study  economy,  he  shoidd  have  mar- 
ried somebody  else  than  a  hair-brained  rattle  like  me. 
Come—aren't  we  ready  ?" 

"Your  collar  is  pinned  all  awry,  and  your  ribbon  is 
crumpled." 

'■  N'importe"  said  Maggie,  carelessly  ;  " he's  too 
blind  to  see,  and  too  stupid  to  care  if  he  did  see  it !"  * 

The  evening  was  singularly  con.strained  and  dull,  in 
spite  of  the  .^hort-cakes  and  preserves,  and  .Mr.  Jessup 
took  liis  leave  early,  without  even  ofifering  to  see  his 
bride- elect  home.  ^ 

But  that  was  of  little  consequence,  for  Mr.  Hugh 
Raymond  happened,  by  the  merest  chance  in  the 
world  of  course  to  drop  in,  half  an  hour  later,  and 
Maggie  was  not  obliged  to  go  home  all  alona  in  the 
dark  ! 

Early  the  next  tnorning,  Mr.  Jessup  stalked  into 
Mr.  Rand's  saw-mil!  in  the  woods  below  the  village. 

"  You  look  bad,"  said  the  honest  lumber- merchant ; 
"  what's  wrong  ?" 

"  Everything's  wrong,"  said  Mr.  Jessup,  tartly  ; 
"  I'm  wrong  !" 

"  Now,  you  don't  tell  me  so,"  said  Mr.  Rand,  con- 
solingly; "  Maggie  been  up  to  any  of  her  tantrums, 
eh?" 

"  No,"  was  the  hesitating  reply  ;  "  but — but  to  tell 
you  the  honest  truth,  neighbour  Rand,  I  begin  to 
think  it  ain't  just  the  thing  for  May  and  November  to 
be  joined  togetherj  according  to  law.  Either  I'm  too 
old  for  Maggie  or  she's  too  young  for  me.  We  ain't 
suitable.  And  if — if — I  know  it's  a  kinder  awk'ard 
thing  to  ask,  but  I  don't  see  no  other  way  out  on't — 
if  you  and  the  ladies  would  let  me  off,  why,  a  hundred 
pounds  shouldn't  stand  betweeif  us." 

He  wiped  his  forehead  vehemently  with  a  yard- 
square  cotton  pocket-handkercliief  as  he  concluded,  and 
piteously  eyed  Mr.  Rand. 
• "  I  don't  s'pose.  Maegie  would  break  her  heart 


about  it,"  said  the  latter,  dryly;  "but,  Mrs.  Rand 
she  " 

"  Two  hundred,"  cried  the  hapless  swaiu.  "Come, 
don't  let  us  diff  er — ycu  and  me — I'll  write  you  a  check 
for  five  hundred." 

"  Write  away,  then,"  said  Mr.  Rand  ;  "  It'll  help  to 
fui-nish  tables  and  cheers  for  the  j'oung  people,  for  ] 
guess  it  won't  be  vei  y  long  afore  Hugh  Raymond'l) 
find  out  that  the  coast  is  clear."  1 

And  he  chuckled  to  himself.  ' 

As  Mr.  Je.ssup,  downca.st  and  dejected,  strode  alonjs 
his  homeward  way,  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Packennam  stood 
knitting  in  her  door.  » 

"  Do  walk  in  and  rest,"  said  Miss  Sarah  Ann  hospi- 
tably.   "  You  lo<  k  tired  out." 

"  I  am  tired,"  said  Mr.  Jessup,  involuntarily  obey- 
ing the  gentle  gesture,  and  depositing  his  portly  form 
in  a  cushioned  easy-chair. 

"  It  s  the  worry  and  care  of  the  wedding,  I  dar« 
say,  '  said  the  spinster  soothingly. 

■'  No,  itaint,"  said  Mr.  Jessup.    ""There's  to  be  no 
wedding.  Miss  Sarah  Ann  !" 
.    '■  No  wedding  !" 

"  No — unless  ' — and  a  new  inspiration  torn  of  the 
odour  of  newly-fried  crullers  and  fresh-baked  short- 
cake from  the  kitchen  beyond,  to  say  nothmg  of  the 
half-finished  yarn  sock  depending  from  "  Paeken- 
ham's  knitting-needles  and  a  vague  remem '^rance  of  the 
money  sht  li-.id  "out  at  infercst,"  sprang  up  in  the  dis- 
consolate old  bachelor's  liead,  "  unless  you'll  consent 
to  be  the  bride,  Sarah  Ann  !'' 

"  Me,  Jared  ?" 

"  Ye.s,  you  ;  you're  a  deal  steadier  and  more  suitable 
than  a  si.-iteen-year-old  fly-away  ?" 
"  But  Maggie  !" 

"  Oh,  that's  all  over  and  done  with." 
■'  It's  so  sudden,  Jared.  dear  !" 

"  Well,  we  haint  neither  of  us  nothing  to  lose,"  said 
Mr.  Jessuj.),  with  more  truth  than  gallantry,  "  so  il 
you're  waiting,  Sarah  Ann,  my  dear — "  • 

And  the  elderly  lovers  exchanged  autumnal  kisses 
over  their  newly-pledged  attcctions  ! 

An  evening  or  two  afterwards,  -vlaggie  Eand  stole 
into  Sarah  Ann  Packeuham's  kitchen  to  tell  her  the 
late.st  tidings. 

"  I've  such  a  piece  of  news  for  you,  Sarah  Ann,  deat 
— I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  tell  it  to  you  first,  for  your  de- 
licious plan  helped  me  out  of  my  troubles  .io 'splendidly 
— I  am  to  be  mamed  on  the  fir.^t  of  December  !" 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Sarah  Ann,  stoning  diligently  away 
at  a  pile  of  faiuins,  that  lay  on  the  table  beside  her 

"  You,  Sarah  Ann  I" 

"  Ye.s,  I " 
And  to  whom  ?" 

"  To  Mr.  Jessup." 

Maggie  threw  her  arms  round  Sarah  Ann'a  neck, 
scattering  the  raisins  far  and  wide. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad,  for  he  is  a  nice  old  fudge,  aftei 
all." 

"  I'll  thank  you  to  speak  more  respectfully  of  my 
future  hnsband,"  said  Miss  Sarah  Aun  Packenham 
But  she  laughed  as  she  said  it ! 

For  love  is  a  late-blossoming  plant  in  some  lives 
And  Sarah  Ann  was  no  less  happy  in  her  sober  fashion 
than  jubilant  Maggie. 

Extraordinary  Longevity. — The  obituary  of  the 
Times  of  the  7th  inst.  contained  some  rai-e  illustrations 
of  prolonged  existence  in  seven  persons — viz.,  four  la- 
dies and  three  gentl^«n — whose  united  ages  amounted 
to  620,  giving  an  average  of  83  years  and  more  than  6 
months  to  each.  Of  these  the  fair  ses  as  usu.d,  took 
the  lead,  the  oldest  having  arrived  at  the  gi-eat  age  of 
90  years,  and  the  youngest  S2.  Of  the  gentleman  the 
oldest  was  93,  and  the  youngest  w.as  85  years  of  age. 
The  following  were  the  respective  ages — viz.,  82,  83, 
85,  90,  91,  93,  and  96.  Of  the  septuagenarians  there 
were  eight,  whose  united  ages  aiuuuuted  to  589  years, 
giving  an  average  of  73  yeai-s  and  n^iore  than  seven, 
months  to  each.  On  adding  the  ages  of  the  latter  tc  . 
the  former  it  wiU  be  found  that  the  average  of  thesi 
15  persons  amounted  to  upwards  of  80  years  aud  7 

months  for  each. 

Breakfast.— Kprs'sCoco.\.—GRATF.rti..\Nriro:wFORTiNG 

 "  By  a  thorou;rl<  knowledjie  ot  the  iiali;  .      :-.»s  wUioj; 

govern  the  operations  of  diijestiou  and  liin  1  .  ;uid  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  tine  properties  .  M.-ll-:«e]ect«(1 
cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breukta  .  ^'-ies  with  a 
delicately  H:ivoured  bevtrage  wliich  may  siv..  !.:i.ny  hea>-y 
doctors'  'bills.  '— On?  Service  Gazeltv.  M:n  lUiplT  with 
Boiling  W.iieror  Milk.  Each  packet  islabcllLd— "  James 
EPFS  AND  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemiats,  Loudon  1633 

MaNUF.\Cture  of  Cocoa.  Cac.voine  and  CHOCot.ATi-..— 
"  We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the  process  adopted  by 
Messrs.  .lames  Epps  aud  Co.,  manufacturer*  01  dietetic  arti- 
cles, at  their  works  in  the  Euston-road,  London.  "—See  Article 
in  CaateU's  BousthM  Guide. 
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THE  CAELIST  SIEGE  OF  BILBAO. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gulick  \%Tites  to  the  Times  under  date 
Santander,  February  7  : — 

"  By  the  kindness  of  Captain  ChurchQl,  of  the  Bri- 
tish gunboat  Aiiel,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
getting  a  ghmpse  of  the  Carli.-it  operations  near  BUbao. 
Early  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  3rd  iust.,  we  steamed 
oat  of  this  port  on  our  way  to  Portugalete,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nervion  (the  river  of  Bilbao).    At  eleven 
we  pa-ssed  the  fortified  town  of  Santona,  and  at  two 
p.m.  had  civst  anchor  of  Algorta,  in  the  beautiful  bay 
into  which  the  Nervion  emptie.s.    An  officer  bearing 
despatches  to  the  English  Consul  at  Bilbao  was  sent 
on  ehore  immediately,  with  instructions  to  enter  the 
city  that  evening,  if  possible.    Wo  were  met  at  the 
landing  by  a  young  Carlist  oflicer  and  two  or  three 
eoldiers,  who  received  us  civilly  and  placed  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  party  proceeding.    As  it  was  not  my 
■object  to  visit  Bilbao,  but  the  well-known  iron  manu- 
facturing establishment  of  the  Senores  Ybarra  at  Bara- 
caldo,  about  three  miles  up  the  river,  I  did  not  attempt 
to  keep  up  with  the  young  Enghsh  officer  and  his 
companion,  who  set  out  at  once  at  a  rapid  pace  on 
their  long'walk.    They  had  no  time  to  spare,  if  they 
would  reach  the  Republican  lines  before  night.  The 
little  town  of  Algort*  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
"bluffs  to'  the  east  of  Portugalete  and  the  river  Ner- 
vion, commanding  amost  charmingviewof  the  inner  bjy. 
the  favourite  bathing-place  of  El  Arenal,  the  town  of 
i'ortugalete,  and  the  village  of  Santiu-ce,  on  the  further 
shore,  lying  on;the  slopes  of  the  green  hills  at  the  I'ack 
of  Portugalete.     Some  30  or  -10  soldiers   were  on 
leisurely  guard  at  Algort^i,  some  20  or  30  more,  soldiers 
and  labourers,  were  engaged  in  placing  several  cannon 
in  position  near  the  bathing-houses,  which  would  com- 
mand the  approach  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
Eonie  20  more  were  engaged  in  remounting  three  or 
four  cannon  at  the  ferry  where  we  crossed  the  river 
to  Portugalete.     Four  or  five  strong  hawsers  were 
stretched  across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  a  guard 
detailed  tt>  watch  them.    At  the  ferry  is  a  cluster  of 
houses  wluch  have  been  the  comfortable  residences  of 
well-to-do  people  ;  they  were  early  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Carlists,  and  five  or  six  of  them  have  been 
entirely  knocked  to  pieces  or  burnt  by  the  guns  of  the 
Republican  forces  that  occupied  Portugalete.  Crost^ing 
to  Portugalete,  the  sight  is  a  truly  sad  one.  Never 
were  the  marks  of  war  more  visible  thjin  on  this 
little  town.  .Three-fourths  of  the  fine  row  of  15  or  16 
houses;,  among  which  was  a  really  elegant  hotel  that 
lined  the  Muclle,  the  chief  street  skirting  the  river,  are 
literally  torn  to  pieces — gutted — by  the  sliot  and  shell 
poured  upon  them  l)y  the  Carlists  who  occupied  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  from  their  batteries  on 
the  surrounding  hills.    Many  other  houses,  though 
not  80  thoroughly  demolished,  are  badly  battered, 
large  holes  being  knocked  in  their  tile  roofs,  their 
rad'ira  shattered  and  windows  smashed,   and  great 
holes  gaping  in  their  walls.    Th%  dome  of  the  church 
tower  has  serx'ed  as  a  target  for  the  Carlist  batteries, 
which  have  knocked  about  half  of  it  away,  breaking 
the  bell,  crushing  in  a  portion  of  the  roof,  and  turning 
the  interior  Into  a'heap  of  ruins — as  the  Carlist  guard 
told  us,  who  would  not  allow  us  to  go  into  the  church. 
A  depressing  stillness  pervaded  the  place,  and  the  for- 
lorn aspect  I  if  the  i>uce  busy  town  was  only  deepened 
by  the  appearance  of  the  few  persons  straggling  along 
the  Muelle,  of  a  solitary  workman  engaged  in  patching 
up  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  a  housi^  through   which  a 
cannou-biU  liad  crashed,  and  of   a   Carlist  soldier 
pacing  u[i  and  down  in  front  of  a  ruined  building. 

"  Lncluilleiiged  by  any  of  the  Carlist  soldiers,  who 
louiiged  around  in  apparent  indifference  to  oi\,r  move- 
ments, we  passed  out  of  the  town  and  pursued  our 
w.iy  up  the  river  to  the  great  factory  Etel  Carmen,  at 
Baracaldo.  ■  This  factory  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lie 
between  the  Carlists,  who  had  placed  a  gun  or  two 
iirunediately  behind  it,  and' the  Republican  guns  on 
Koi't  iJesierto,  immediiitely  in  front  of  it.  The  result 
has  been  jthat  for  the  last  six  months  all  who  have 
boen  engaged  in  or  about  these  works  have 
bel  li  exposed  to  continual  and  most  serious  danger, 
and  duiang  this  time  nine  poor  fellows  have  been 
killed  while  at  their  work  by  shot  or  shells, 
n  .111  the  Republican  guns.  In  August  last  the  family 
I  tlie  Director,  a  very,  intelligent  and  genial  French 
.  :  i!t!i>maD,  escaped  for  their  lives,  taking  up  their 
,1.  in  France,  while  he  returned  to  his  post  of 
.:.iM.'.;r.  For  these  six  months  he  has  lived  under  the 
L  un  not  only  of  the  Republican  batteries  of  Fort  De- 
Mci  hj,  hut  of  the  Republican  gunboats  which  have 
\.\\,\  almost  constantly  in  the  river  in  front  of  the 
f;;<  tiiry,  and  which  have  every  now  and  then  indulged 


themselves  in  point-blank  shots  at  his  house,  which 
was  only  a  few  rods  away  from  the  muzzles  of  their 
guns.    Though  the  French  Hag  has  not  been  removed 
during  all  this  time  from  his  balcony,  overlooking  the  ' 
river,  it  has  failed  to  protect  him.  •  The  front  of  the 
house  is  dotted  with  innumerable  bullet  maiks.  and 
all  the  front  windows  are  pierced  by  bullets,  which 
have  crushed  the  glass  and  the  wooden  shutters,  and 
have  lodged  in  the  parlour  walls  or  traversed  the  cen- 
tral wall  of  the  house  and  passed  out  of  the  back 
windows.    Several  great  indentations  have  been  made 
on  the  outside  of  the  house  by  cannon-balls,  and  trees 
in  the  garden  have  b^en  cut  down  by  them.  The  balls 
are  now  lying  on  the  grass-plots,  where  they  tell  their 
own  story.  Now  that  the  whole  territory  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Carlists,  everything  is  quiet  and  all  immediate 
danger  is  passed.    13ut  the  stillness,  the  stagnation, 
the  utter  deadness  that    reign   over    the  scene, 
aie  truly  deplorable.    The  great  factor-y  is  barely 
kept  running,  more,  appoiently,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  machinery  from  deterioration  than  for  the 
sake  of  its  products.      Not  a  boat  lies  in  the  river, 
where  last  summer,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
factory,  200  steamers  and  sailing  craft  could  be  counted 
almost  any  day.     Railways  leading  from  the  mines  to 
the  river  are  cut,  fine  stone  bridges  are  blown  np.  and 
the  whole  country  is  silent  under  its  ruined  industries 
and  the  rule  of  its  military  chiefs.     There  are  but  a 
few  Carlist  soldiers  between  the  coast  and  the  besieged 
city,  they  having  been  evidently  called  into  the  inte- 
rior beyond  Bilbao,  where  they  are  massfng  to  check 
Moriones'  advance  to  the  rehef  of  that  city.    I  con- 
versed with  several  of  the  soldiers  ;  they  were  cheer- 
ful and  talkative,  and  were  confident  that  during  this 
month  Bilbao  would  be  in  their  possession.    All  those 
I  saw  were  well  and  comfortably  clad  in  uiforms,  and 
looked  much  like  the  average  Government  soldiers — 
no  better,  no  worse.    Ou  the  following  day  1  returned 
to  Algorta,  where  I  joined  the  English  officer,  \\ho 
had  returned  in  advance  of  me  from  his  trip  at  Billiao. 
He  reported  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  pass  the 
Carlist  outposts.     General  Castor,  the  chief  com- 
manding the  Carlist   forces  before  Bilba^  declaied 
that  he  would  let  no  one  pass  his  lines  without  ^ 
written  order  from   General   Dorregarray,   now  at 
Durango,   fifteen   miles  away.      It  seemed  that  it 
I  was    the    purpose    of    the     Carlista    to  prevent 
communication  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bilbao,  who  are 
thought  to  be  getting  quite  disjiirited,  of  the  encourag- 
ing news  of  General  Moriones'  appro.ach  for  their  l  elief. 
There  was  no  alternative  but  to  return  with  the  de- 
spatches undelivered  to  the  British  Consid,  though 
they  were  within  twenty  minutes'  walk  of  liis  house, 
Captain  Churchill  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  return  to 
Santander  without  being  able  to  help  those  of  his 
countrymen  who  might  be  desirous  of  escaping  from 
the 'siege  of  Bilbao.'    Yesterday  ho  returned  to  the 
attack,  and  Jlr.  Edward  March,  son  of  Mr.  March,  the 
British  Consul  at  Santander,  who  accompanied  him, 
will  penetrate  the  city  if  anybody  can.    The  friends  of 
those  British  subjects  who  are  now  within  Bilbao  may 
jest  assured  that  Captain  Churchill  will  do  everything 
that  lies  in  his  power  to  render  thein  such  rehef  as  thsy 
shall  need." 


A  Year's  Emigration  fuom  the  Mersey.— TlB 
statistics  of  emigration  from  LiverpLol,  compiled  1  y 
the  Government  officials  at  that  port,  show  the  foFow- 
ing  returns  for  the  past  year  : — The  total  numb'  r  of 
emigrants  during  the  twelve  months  w-as  179,4Sl>,  of 
whom  18,523  were  cabin  and  160,963  steerage.  Ot 
these  154,506  proceeded  to  the  United  States,  21,360 
to  Canada,  2,280  to  Nova  Scotia,  8,985  to  Victoria,  and 
336  to  South  America  ;  their  nationalities  being — Eng- 
89,031  ;  Scotch,  3,203  ;  Irish,  26,288  :  and  foreigners, 
60,564.  As  compared  with  the  returns  for  1872,  the 
past  year's  figures  show  an  increase  of  272  cabin  pas- 
sengers, but  a  decrease  of  6,529  steerage,  and  in  com- 
garison  with  thS  nationalities  of  the  previous  year  the 
present  returns  show  a  decrease  of  922  English  and 
7,362  foreigners, but  anincreaseof  477  Scotch  and  1,750 
Irish, 

Becker  Bros  '  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  Cs.  lOd.  per  lb  ,  is  a 
combination  of  the  finest  kinds  impoited,  and  contains  all 
that  is  requisite  to  wake  Tea  perfect.  7  South  GrcatGcorge's- 
■jtrect,  Dubhn. 

M'Master,  Hodgson,  and  Co.  invite  speci.al  attention  to  the 
following  :— Alterative,  ie3torative,  and  condition  powdi-rs 
for  horses,  for  diseases  of  the  skin,  crackcil  heels,  swelled 
legs,  loss  of  appetite,  an<l  all  diseases  produced  by  impovoi- 
islied  blood.  White  oils  for  horses,  for  strains  in  the  bad' 
sinews,  eulaipenicnt  of  tlie  knee,  and  aie  paiticidarly  ii:cn;ii- 
mended  for  sure  thrujts,  inflamed  or  enkvr;xodsia!idK,  in  uum'^ 
of  colds,  influenza,  Ac.  Hheep  and  calves'  coidial,  a  spcciiic 
for  scour  in  lambs,  sheep,  luid  calves.  Gripe  tincti'.re,  for 
colic  in  horses  .and  liDrned  cattle,  lied  imline  of  mercury 
ointment,  for  splints,  spavins,  oBrbs,  &c.  121  and  122  Capel- 
st-.i-fic^t.  Dublin. 


EPITAPHIANA. 

[Specially  contributed.] 
.''''In  Dawlish  Church,  Devonshire,  and  at  Kingsbridge. 
On  a  man  who  was  too  j-.oor  to  be  buried  with  his  re- 
lations in  the  church  :  — 

Here  I  lie,  at  ye  church  door, 

Hero  I  lie  because  I'sepoor ; 

Ye  furdor  you  go,  ye  more  you  pay, 

Here  lie  as  warm  as  they. 

Samejilace  : — 

Who  lies  here  ?  who  do  you  think  ? 
Old  .Tohn  .Jackson— nin/rc  liim  drink! 
Jlake  a  dead  man  drink  ?  for  why  '{ 
When  ho  was  alive,  ho  was  always  diy. 

Ou  a  tailor  and  barber  : — 
In  a  timber  siu  tout,  here  are  wrapt  the  remains 
Of  a  mo«-er  of  beards  sad  a  us?r  of  skeins  ; 
'Tw.is  the  -shears  of  srim  Death  cut  his  stay-tape  of  lifv 

■  And  press'd  bira  away  from  twist,  razors,  and  wife  ; 
But  the  prayer  of       people  ho  scw'd  for  or  shaved 

Is  that  he's  with  the  remnant  of  those  that  are  saved. . 

In  Hendon  Churchyard,  Middlesex,  on  Thomas 
Cressfield.  M.D.,  written  by  him.self  : — 

Beneath  tliis  stone  Tom  Crosstield  lies, 
Who  cares  not  now  who  laughs  er  cries  ; 
He  lauffh'd  when  soblir  and  when  mellu'w, 
Was  a  h.arura-sfarum,  heedless  fellow. 
He  g.xve  to  none  design 'd  oflenco. 
So  Honi  soil  qvi  mal  ij  pense, 

On  Dr.  Stafford,  a  remarkably  fat  man  : — 
T.ako  heed,  O,  good  tr.aveller,  and  do  not  tread  hard 
For  here  lies  Dr.  Staffoixi  in  all  th's  churchyard.  ' 

Epitaph  in  a  Cornish  churchyard  : — 

In  this  ere  grave  ee  yeo  bewore  eo, 
Is  barred  up  a  dismal  storey. 
A  ycung  maidi-n  sho  wor  crost  in  love 
And  took  to  the  realms  abovo. 
But  he  that  crost  her  I  shud  zay 
Deserves  to  go  the  toyther  way. 

At  Frindsburg,  Kent,  on  Mrs.  Lee  and  her  son 
Tom  :^ 

In  her  life  she  did  her  best, 
Now  I  hope  her  soul's  at  rest ; 
Also  hor  son  Tom  lies  at  hor  foet, 
He  lived  till  he  made  both  ends  meet. 

At  Cheltenham  : — 

Here  lies  1  and  my  three  daiighters, 
Kill'd  by  drinking  the  Cheltenham  waters; 
If  wo  had  stuck  to  our  Epsom  salts. 
We'd  not  boen  a-lying  in  these  hero  vaults. 

«   

On  the  Marquis  of  Angles'ea's  leg: — 
Here  lies— and  let  no  .sancy  knave 

I'resume  to  swear  or  laugh. 
To  learn  that  mould'i  ing  in  this  rave 

Is  laid  a  British  caU., 
For  he  who  writes  these  lines  is  iur^ 

That  those  who  read  the  whole 
Wiuild  find  that  laugh  were  premature, 

For  here,  too,  Lies  a  sole. 
And  here  five  little  ones  repose, 

Twin-born  with  other  five, 
■Cnheeded  by  their  brothers'  toes. 

Who  now  are  all  alive. 
A  leg  and  foot,  to  Eoeak  more  plain. 

Rest  here  of  one  commanding, 
And  tho'  his  wits  he  may  retain, 

Lost  half  his  understaniling. 
Wi)0.  when  the  guns,  with  thunder  fraught, 

Po'ur'd  bullets  thick  a-i  li.ul, 
Could  only  in  tins  way  Ue  brought 

T  1  give  the  foe  leg-hail ; 
And  now  in  England,  ,iu.st  as  gay 

As  intlie  battle  brave, 

■  •         Goes  to  the  rout,  review  or  play, 

AVith  one  foot  in  the  grave. 
Forluue,  indeed,  har.  shi'vn  her  spite, 

For  hf!  will  still  be  found, 
Shoidd  England's  foes  engage  in  fight, 

Resolved  to  fight  his  gi-ound, 
And  but  indulged  in  harmless  whim. 

Since  he  coulil  walk  «  ith  one, 
She  saw  two  legs  were  lost  on  him. 

Who  never  deign'd  to  run. 

This  epitaph  was  written  liy  the  poet  Haylry  on  r 
blacksmith,  which  m.iy  now  be  found  in  .several  cliui  '.ii 
yards,  as  at  Rochdale.  Lancashire:  Bothwoll.  .Slo'.I  iiid 
Carisbrcoke,  and  at  Wcstham,  in  Essex  : — 
jNly  sled.^e  .and  hamriei  lie  declinwd. 
My  bcllow.--pipes  1  avp  Inst  their  wiud, 
.My  file  s  extinct,  niy  forge  duoayed, 
My  vice  is  in  thedu.-.t  now  laiii, 
J\1y  coal  is  spent,  my  iron's  gO!ie, 
My  mdls  are  dnive,  my  wiuk  is  don-, 
IVIy  livi'-dvieil  cor]i.-'e  here  lies  at  re- : . 
My  Sfiul,  smoke-iike,  sums  to  be  !■!■,■  t 

In  Old  St.  Paiicras,  Middlesex  :— 

I  am  here,  I  am  there,  do  you  know  whi  r.'  ' 
When  I  was  alive,  'twas  that  made  nic  stare. 
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NINETY-EIGHT. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  IRISH  REBELLION. 


By  the  Author  of  "Fortune's  Fool,"  Ax 
CHAPTER  XXrV. 

CITOYEN  "  JAMES  SMITH"  MAKES  A  PROFOSAI,. 

Wolfe  Tone,  -who ;  had  left  Belfast  a  few  days  after 
the  tragic  death  of  Jackson,  was  all  this  time  silently 
and  cautiously  at  work  in  the  cause  of  his  country. 
Every  authority  on  the  subject  has  given  this  gentle- 
man credit  for  the  most  pure  feeling  of  patriotism  ; 
he  was  a  thoroughly  unselfish  man— a  man  with  a 
noble  soul  and  lofty  spirit.  jHe  devoted  all  and  risked 
all  for  the  "  cause."  No  labour  was  too  great  for  him,  no 
Sanger  suflSciently  terrible  to  frighten  him.  He  had  a 
strong  body  and  a  will  of  iron';  he  had  great  talents 
md  aspirations  ;^he  was  a  bold  politician,  and  an 
Ardent  republican. 

On  arri'V'ing  in  America  with  his  wife  and  family,  the 
peli-ejiiled  "  patriot"  made  his  way  to  Philadelphia. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Citizen  Adet,  the 
French  Minister,  to  whom  he  broached  his  darling 
scheme.  Biit  the  Minister  was  cautious.  He  dare  not 
move  in  the  matter,  he  said,  without  instructions 
from  his  Government. 

"  Ah  !  but  the  Citizen  misunderstood  him,"  was 
Tone's  answer.  He  did  not  desire  him  to  commit  him- 
self by  any  independent  action  ;  all  he  required  from 
:he  Citizen  was  an  introduction  to  the  Foreign  Minister 
at  Paris — a  mere  note  of  a  couple  of  lines  to  insure  an 
audience. 

~^Even  this  was  refused  by  Citizen  Adet,  and  Tone  re- 
-tired  to  brood  over  his  country's  wrongs  and  his  own 
unfortunate  position.  But  he  was  not  discomfited  . 
he  returned  to  the  charge  ;  he  smotl^ered  the  French 
minister  with  memorials  and  petitions,  until  the  little 
Citizen,  to  rid  himself  of  the  importunities  of  the  de- 
termined Irishman,  granted  his  request. 

Tone  was  in  raptures.  The  first  difficulty  was  over- 
come, and  the  others  which  intervened  between  his 
native  land  and  "liberty"  would  fall  before  his  con- 
quering wfll.  In  a  few  short  months  he  set  sail  from 
America,  lig'nt  of  heart  and  strong  of  purpose,  the  Sll- 
important  note  of  introduction  in  his  pocket. 

On  a  February  morning  there  arrives  at  Havre  a 
ball,  manly,  sallow-featured  man,  who  wears  a  curious 
5one-shaped  hat,  encircled  by  a  broad  green  ribbon 
md  whose  long  black  hair  falls  in  streaming  curls  over 
ilis  coat  of  Irish  cloth.  The  captain  of  the  vessel 
which  -has  made  the  voyage  from  the  New  World' 
thinks  his  passenger  a  cross-grained,  morose  person,  in- 
deed. Scarcely  a  word  has  he  spoken  to  any  of  the 
sailors  during  the  month  he  has  been,  in  their  com. 
pany,  and  they  wondered  much  what  scheme  he  was 
revolving  in  his  mind  as  he  paced  the  deck  in  dreamy 
silence. 

His  name  is  entered  on  the  ship's  books  as  "  Citoyen 
James  Smith,"  and  the  moment  the  ves.iel  lands  he 
takes  the  little  bag  which  contains  the  whole  of  big 
luggage,  and  hurries  away  without  2S  much  as  bidding 
the  captain  good-bye. 

This  was  the  entry  of  Wolfe  Tone,  the  Irish  exUe, 
mto  France. 

Two  days  later,  weary  and  tired,  "James  Smith" 
irrives  in  P.iris,  and  takes  up  his  residence  in  one  of 
the  retired  quarters  of  that  princely  city.  He  is  now 
in  a  desperate  situation— without  friends,  without 
money,  and  unable  even  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
country  so  as  to  be  understood.  He  finds  himself 
alone  and  powerless,  he  on  whom  the  hopes  of  Ireland's 
"patriots"  are  fixed  t 


But  with  all  this  he  does  not  de.-pafr.  There  .ire 
moments  when,  sitting  in  his  dreary  lodgings  in  that 
splendid  wilderness,  the  thought  of  his  own  wretched- 
ness and  desolation  almost  stifles  the  hope  on  which 
his  soul  fed  ;  but  the  indomitable  courage  with  which 
he  is  endowed  drives  despair  from  his  heart  again,  and 
strengthens  hUn  for  the  battle.  He  hugs  the  glittering 
promise  of  "  liberty"  for  his  beloved  country  to  hi.-, 
breast,  and  is  comforted. 

Day  after  day  he  strives  to  obtain  admittance  to  the 
chambers  of  the  great,  and  day  after  day  he  is  disap- 
pointed. He  cannot  even  have  his  letters  of'  intro- 
duction presented  ;  the  members  of  the  Directory  are 
too  busy  with  the  affairs  of  the  realm  to  attend  to 
private  applicants. 

At  last,  on  the  26  Pluviose,  he  presents  the  letter 
of  Citizen  Adet  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  ASai>'s.  It 
is  thrown  carelessly  aside,  and,  on  calling  tv.-o  or  t'nree 
days  afterwards,  "  Citoyen  James  Snijth"  is  referred  to 
Charles  Lecrois. 

And  now  the  Irish  e.xile  has  overcome  the  second 
difficulty,  and  we  find  him  in  the  presence  of  the  all- 
powerful  Lecrois,  pouring  out  his  soul  in  his  pleading 
for  Ireland.  He  is  courteously  received  bj'  the  great 
man,  who  notes  the  noble  form  and  stern,  determined 
countenance  of  the  proud  suitor,  and  feels  his  vanity 
a  little  gratified  at  having  such  a  gentleman  at  hi^ 
feet. 

"Will  Citoven  Tone"  (for  the  exile  now  reveals  his 
real  name)  "give  me  Some  proof  that  he  comes  em- 
powered to  treat  'wit'u  me  on  behalf  of  the  Irish 
people  ?"  asked  Lecroix. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  Citoyen  Tone  could  do  so  ;"  and  he  pro. 
duced  the  votes  of  thanks  which  he  h;id  received  from 
the  Catholic  party  and  .the  Society.  • 

This  is  sufficient  ;  Lecroix  i«  satisfied  so  far  ;  but 
%e  now  wishes  to  know  what  the  Irish  \^  anted. 

"Weapons,  mouej-,  and  a  fleet,"  answers  Tone 
promptly,  in  his  bad  French. 

This  does  not  seem  so  plain  to  the  Citizen.  France 
has  thrown  all  her  power  into  the  war  against  England, 
and  cannot  spare  either  men  or  money  in  large  cpiau- 
tities  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland.  But  she  can  send 
artillery  in  plenty,  two  thousand  troops,  and  arms  for 
twenty  thousand  men.  What  has  Citoyen  Tone  to  say 
to  that  ? 

"I  think,"  replies  Tone,  "that  the  offer  is  generous, 
but  insufficient.  Two  thousand  troops  will  be  as  use- 
less as  a  boatload.  Twenty  thousand  men  will  at 
least- be  necessary." 

"  Oh,  this  is  a  sheer  impossibility  !  What  ?  twenty 
thousand  troops  in  the  present  state  of  the  French 
nation.  Absurd  !  Citoyen  Tone  must  be  reasonable  ; 
say  half  the  number.  We  will  spare  ten  thousand  ; 
but  twenty  thousand  is  out  of  the  question." 
-  And  so  Tone  is  browbeat«n  and  heartbroken.  He 
knows  that  twenty  thousand  men  at  least  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  seize  Dublin  and  support  the  peasantry  in 
the  provinces  ;  but  he  cannot  dictate  terms,  and,  at 
all  hazards,  he  is  determined  ihii  before  the  end  of 
the  year  the  attempt  shall  be  made. 

Even  the  number  fixed  upon  by  Lecroix  is  beaten 
down  to  one  half,  with  the  promi.se  that  they  shall  be 
picked  men  and  artillerymen,  and  commanded  by  the 
gallant  young  hero  of  Quiberon — General  Hoche. 

Lecroix  sends  Tone  to  General  Clarke,  whose  family 
is  connected  with  Ireland,  but  this  dignitary  entertains 
such  absvu-d  notions  concerning  the  country,  from 
which  his  father  emigrated,  that  his  first  inquiry  is 
'whether  Lord  Clare  is  likely  to  support  the  French  on 
landing,  and  ^whether  the  Duke  of  York  will  accept 
the  Crown  of  Ireland  if  the  country  is  conquered  by 
the  aid  of  French  arms  I 

Wolfe  Tone  turns  away  from  this  foolish  Frenchified 
Irishman  with  a  bitter  smile. 


He  advances  in  his  negociations,  and  in  a  short  timt 
finds  himself  talking  over  the  details  of  the  intended 
invasion  with  Citizisu  Cirnot,  the  President  of  tht 
French  Directory,  at  the  Palace  of  the  Lusembo'irg 
The  situation  of  the  fortres.'^es  on  the  cwst  is  mquirec 
into,  and  the  gieat  Frenchman  grorii-s  .-.comful  wher 
told  that  the  only  fortress  of  any  strength  is  at  Corl 
Harbour.  Tone  urges  that  the  troops  shall  be  landec 
as  near  to  Belfast  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  maj 
at  once  march  ou  the  capital,  supported  by  the  insur' 
gents  from  the  agitated  province  of  Ulster. 

And,  whije  "  Citoyen  James  Smith"  is  thus  working 
out  his  plahS  in  Paris,  his  brothers  in  Ireland  ars 
laboriously  completing  all  their  anangements,  which, 
when- ripe,  are  to  plunge  the  country  into  rebellion. 

Their  doings  are  told  to  Citoj^n  James  Smith,  ii 
Paris,  and,  as  he  rambles  from  street  to  street  in  thai 
great  city,  he  often  prays  for  three  or  four  ship, 
loads  of  sam  calottes  and  a  few  pieces  of  artillery, 
with  which  to  take  DuVJin  by  a  roup. 

.\nd  now  there  seems  a  grand  prospect  of  his  aspi- 
rations being  at  last  accomplished.  Hoche,  who8« 
military  character  is  of  the  highest,  is  appointed  U 
the  command  of  the  expedition,  and  on  hearing  it» 
nature  and  destination,  he  insists  oa  its  being  in. 
creased  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  a  large  park  of  ar- 
tillery,  and  arms  sufficient  to  supply  tha 
insurgent  population.  Tne  Directory,  after  a  great 
many  objections,  accede  to  the  youthful  General's  re- 
quest, and,  on  the  ISth  of  July,  while  waiting  in 
Fleury's  cabinet,  the  exile  Tone  is  accosted  by  a 
handsome,  v.  ell-made  young  fellow,  who  quietly  intro' 
duces  himself  as  General  Hoche.  '  "  i 

On  the  16  th  Decem'uer,  in  the  same  year,  the  espo> 
dition  sails  from  Brest.  It  consists  of  seveaWn  ships 
of  the  line,  be.sides  frigates,  &c.,  to  the  number  in  all  of 
forty-three  sail,'  tlie.se  ha\-ing  on  board  fifteen 
thousand  troops  and  forty-five  thousand  stand  cf  amis, 
kc.  with  an  abundance  of  ammunition.  Hoche  com- 
mands. ^^'olt>  Tone  himself  and  the  afterward! 
f:'.inous  Grouchy  hold  a  joint  commision  and  direct  one 
jjurtion  of  the  fleet. 

Thus  hss  ^Volfe  Tone'--the  exile — completed  his 
plans,  and  thus  liave  his  wildest  hopes  been  realised. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

"  ALL  >"0W  DEPENDS  UPON  GROUCHT."' 

The  all-important  tidings  of  the  departure  of  the 
French  expedition  from  Brest  were  speedily  conveyed 
to  Dublin,  and  gl.iddeued  the  hearts  of  the  "  patriots'' 
in  that  month  of  December.  Speedy  preparations 
were  made  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  allies  on 
landing  ;  couriers  wftre  despatched  in  every  direction 
to  watch  for  the  first  .appearance  of  the  friendly  force. 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  now  the  recognised 
military  leader  of  the  organisation  ;  his  plans,  based 
on  his  experience  of  warfare  in  Canada,  were  skilfully 
fleveloped. 

The  great  diflaculty  was  to  know  where  the  armada 
was  likely  to  put  in.  Wolf  a  Tone  had  mentioned  Belfast 
but  this  was  almost  an  impossibility,  considering  how 
carefully  the  Irish  Sea  was  watched  by  the  Britist 
fleet. 

Our  hero,  whose  heart  bounded  at  the  near  pro- 
spect of  the  battle,  was  despatched  to  Cork,  to  watch 
for  the  approach  of  the  fleet,  as  of  all  places  it  was 
desirable  that  the  allies  should  not  land  there,  inas- 
much as  the  United  Irish  Society  was  powerless  in 
that  cjuarter.  He  took  with  him  his  old  6-iend 
Shaughnessy,  the  veteran  "  organiser"  and  delegate  of 
Rathgallan. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  the  two  stole  forth  from 
the  city,  mounted  on  powerful  horses  which  had  be^Ji 
procured  for  them.  They  ran  the  utmost  risk  in  being 
abroad  at  that  hour,  for,  bj-  the  recently-pa.ssed  In- 
surrection Act,  every  man  found  absent  from  his 
house  between  sunset  and  Sunrise  was  liable  to  be 
imprisoned. 

Maurice  and  his  companion  dashed  on  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  anxious  to  reach  a  safe  place  oi 
abiding  before  the  daylight  broke.  They  were  fulh 
armed  and  enveloped  in  cloaks,  and,  the  better  to 
avoid  detection,  Maurice  had  donned  the  undress  uni- 
form of  a  military  officer. 

"  'What  hght  is  that  in  the  distance  ?"  asked  Maurica 
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of  his  follower  ;  '•  cannot  you  see  it  glimmering  ahead 

of  me  -" 

Oh,  faix  I  can,"  retarded  Shauglinessy,  "  maybe 
it's  only  the  will-o'-the-wisp." 

•■  No,  no,"  said  Maurice,  •'  that  light  comes  from  a 
lantern,  or  my  eyes  deceive  me.  It's  coming  towards  us, 
too.  A]->d  hark  !  do  you  not  hear  the  sound  of  hoofs  ? 
Yes,  bv  Jove,  it's  the  pitrol  !" 

Oh,  then  if  it  is,  begorra  it's  all  up  wid  us  in  air- 
Qest,"  was  Shaiighnessy's  answer,  "  an'  we  may  as  well 
be  saving  our  patterin  avees  at  wanst." 

'•  it's  very  rijilucky,"  said  Maurice,  "  but  we  must 
face  it  out." 

AVith  this  he  urged  his  horse  forward,  and  soon 
came  up  with  the  patrol— a  corporal's  guard.  ' 

"  Stand  I"  shouted  the  soldiers,  as  Maurice  rode  by. 
"  Stand,  on  your  life  I"  _ 

"  Hold  hard,  men,"  cried  Maurice  in  return  ;  "  I  am 
an  the  King's  business,  and  must  not  be  delaj-ed." 

■With  this  he  threw  open  his  cloak  and  displayed  the 
uniform  w  Lich  he  wore.  The  soldiers  respectfully  sa- 
luted him,  :iud  allowed  him  to  pass. 

"  And  who  is  this  man  at  your  heels,  sir  '."  a.sked  the 
foremost  of  the  soldiers,  pointing  to  Shaughnessy. 

•'  Holy  Virgin  purtect  us  !"  muttered  the  individual 
alluded  to. 

'■  Oh,  tLat's  my  orderly,"  answered  Maurice. 

"  All  rignt,  sir,"  said  the  soldier.  Your  honour 
will  please  to  observe  that  we  only  did  our  duty  in 
challenging  you." 

Oh,  ce;t  jinly,  ccrtainljj,  my  good  man,"  said  Jlau- 
rice  ;  "duty  must  be  attended  to  in  the  face  of  every 
inconvenience.  Here,  catch  this,"  he  continued,  fling- 
ing a  guinea  to  the  soldier.    "  Good  night  !" 

•'St.  C'olunibanus  be  thanked,"  cried  Shaughnessy, 
as  they  rode  off.  Oh,  Maurice,  darliut,  if  ye  only 
Baw  the  murtherin'  look  th.it  that  blackguard  wid  the 
big  soord  and  the  pisthuls  gave  at  me  !  His  ugly  face 
nearly  fright 'nd  me  to  death.  May  the  curse  of  St. 
Bon.'.n  light  on  his  big  toe  !" 

After  this  little  encounter  our  hero  and  his  friend 
(■ode  on  m  ^afety,  and,  after  stopping  once  or  twice  ou 
^he  w,'iy,,.arrivedir^due  time  at  their  destination. 

In  the  whole  of  Ireland,  from  north  to  south,  from 
east  to  west,  there  is  not  a  mure  desolate,  bleak,  and 
dreary  spot  than  that  which  the  soldiers  of  the  ill- 
starred  French  expedition  fastened  their  eyes  iipou  as 
their  Ijrave  ships  lay  rocking  and  battling  in  Bantry 
Bay.  Xire,  from  year's  end  to  j  ear's  end,  the  angry 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  dash  with  '  sullen  roar  against 
the  harsh  breastwork  of  rocks  which  girds  the  coast. 
The  waves  in  their  milder  moods  ceaselessly  roll 
against  the  giant  cliti's,  sighing  and  moaning  like  guilty 
spirits.  'When  the  wild  wind  rages  and  the  ocean  is 
lashed  into  a  fury,  then  do  the  waters  rise  in  magnifi- 
cent monntain.s,  thre.itening  as  it  were  to  engulph  for 
ever  the  numberless  islets  which  perch  on  the  bosom 
of  the  deep.  Grand  in  its  terrible  and  picturesrpie  de- 
solation, in  its  ridges  of  roi  ks  and  barren  baldness,  is 
th.it  little  comfr  of  Ireland. 

In  this  month  of  December  the  coast  is  even  more 
bleak  and  de.sobte  than  usual.  The  ocean  surges 
against  the  rocky  sides  of  the  exposed  cliffs.  A  dread- 
fid  storm  rages — such  a  storm  as  few  even  of  the 
people  of  this  weather-beaten  promontory  remember. 

It  was  on  such  a  night  as  this  that  Jl.anrice  Donnel- 
lan  and  Shaughnessy  watched  and  waited  on  th?  little 
arm  of  land  overlooking  Bantry  Bay.  They  were  in 
expectation  of  seeing  the  French  fleet  pass  by,  and  had 
lit  a  large  bea.^on  fire  to  warn  the  leaders  against  seek- 
ing shelter  in  that  inhospitable  spot.  Throughout  the 
night  the  fire  bla.zed  and  burned,  but  no  ship  was  to 
be  seen,  and  nothing  but  the  roaring.of  the  tierce  wind 
reached  their  anxious  ears. 

But  as  the  morning  dawned  they  beheld  far  out  at 
sea  the  French  armada,  battered  and  broken,  smashed 
and  destroyed — the  shattered  remn.ant  of  the  gallant? 
fleet  that  had  sailed  with  such  majesty  from  the  har- 
bour of  Brest  a  few  days  before. 

It  wa.<:  sheer  madness  to  undertake  tho  expedition  at 
Fuoh  n.  period  of  the  year  and  in  such  weather.  Two 
monthsEoonerallwouldhave.been  well.  Scarcely  hadthc> 
fleet  left  the  h.arbour  when  the  most  disastrous  weather 
was  encountered.  On  the  very  night  of  its  departure 
a  gallant  seventy-four  of  the  squadron  struck  upon  the 
li-icks  and  w.as  lost.  The  La,  Fra+emite,  with  the  Ad- 
miral and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  arm*-,  w.isse-' 
p:i rated  from  |the -rest  of  the  fleet,  and  returned  to 
Brest  direct.  Misfortunes  showered  on  the  unlucky 
undertaking  ;  every  day  a<lded  some  new  difficulty. 
The  ships  were  scattered  about  and  separat»d  in  the 
fogs.  The  fleet  whtch  Maurice  beheld  from  his  point 
of  vantage  consisted  Mily  of  about  sixteen  sail ;  and  of 


the  1.5,000  fighting  men  who  had  embarked  but  6;500 
remained.  , 

Wolfe  Tons  was  aboard  one  of  the  vessels,  and  even 
yet  urged  that  a  landing  should  be  made.  But  no  ; 
Grouchy,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Hoche,  assumed  the 
command,  refused  to  run  the  risk,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  exile,  who  had  defied  despair  for  years,  were 
now  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Frenchman. 

"  All  now  depends  upon  Grouchy,  "wrote  'WolfeTone 
in  his  diary.  •'  All  now  depends  upon  Grouchy,"  mut- 
tered the  Great  Napoleon,  nineteen  years  later,  as  he 
swept  the  horizon  with  his  glass,  in  vain  search  for 
the  approach  of  the  same  general. 

The  dismasted  ships  cruised  about  the  Bay  for  a  few 
days,  to  the  manifest  terror  of  the  Protestant  gentry  ; 
but  again  a  dreadful  storm  set  in,  and  the  vessels  were 
scattered  hither  and  thither.  All  thought  of  landing 
was  now  abandoned,  and  the  wreck  of  the  armada  re- 
turned to  France. 

■\\'hen  the  news  became  known  i»  Dublin  loud  were 
the  speeches  in  which  the  authorities  congi'atulated 
themselve.'-.  Pro^^dence,  they  declared,  was  on  their 
side,  and  had  dispersed  the  hostile  expedition.  Maurice 
returned  to  the  capital' weary  and  downhearted,  and 
m.ide  his  report  to  his  equally  dispirited  confederates. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

.\X  IMKRVIF.W  WITH  LORD  CLARE. 

The  collapse  of  the  French  expedition  dealt  a.  severe 
blow  to  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen.  From  that 
period  upwards  all  the  acts  of  the  conspirators  were 
known  to  the  Government,  and  the  movement jnigh^ 
have  been  crushed  at  once  had  it  so  pleased  the  onjni 
potent  Pitt. 

Maurice  Doncll'.n  remained  in  Dublin,  taking  an 
active  p.irt  in  all  the  work  of  the  association.  He  was 
ap'poiivfed  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  much  of  the 
correspondence  and  the  drawing  up  of  proclamations 
was  thrown  upon  him.  He  Laljoured  ardently  and  in- 
cessantly in  the  "cause,"  for  his  heart  was  full  of  the 
desire  to  heV}-)  it  fortvkrd. 

An  accident  which  occnrred  to  him  about  this  time 
served  to  change  the  current  of  his  life,  and  compelled 
him  to  leave  the  niftropolis. 

Returning  one  evening  from  an  excited  meeting  of 
the  chiefs  in  Kevin-street,  he  was  stepped  by  a  man, 
who  inquired  his  name,  and,  on  learning  it,  thrust  a 
billet  into  his  hand,  and  walked  on  fcjr  a  few  paces. 

Maurice,  somewhat  surprised,  opened  the  note,  and 
found  th.-it  it  contiiiied  the  following  words  : 

•■  Follow  the  bearer  of  this.  If  jvu.  value  your  life, 
do  not  hesitate.  ' 

For  a  moment  or  two  our  hero  deb.ated  within  him- 
self whether  he  should  obey  this  mysterious  mandate, 
and,  resnh  iug  to  do  so,  turned  to  the  individual  who 
had  delivered  it  to  him. 

The  man  said  not  one  word  :  but,  silently  motion- 
ing with  his  hand,  he  valked  rapidly  along,  followed 
by  Maurice.  The  latter  was  surprised  when  his  es- 
cort stoi->peil  short  before  the  entrance  to  the  house  of 
Lord  Cl.ire,  the  Ch.incellor.  He  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  was  at  once  admitted. 

Maurice  now  found  himself  in  a  large,  spacious  hall, 
and  a  minute  or  two  aiterwards  he  was  ushered  into  a 
noble  library,  w  here,  sitting  at  a  table  filled  with  loose 
papers  he  saw  a  person  Ahom  be  at  once  recognised  as 
the  detestable  Lord  Clare  him -elf. 

^  This  noblem'<n  took  no  notice  of  our  hero's  entrance 
for  a  few  minut»s,  when  suddenly,  raising  his  eyes  he 
fixed. them  upon  the  f.nce  of  the  astonished  intruder. 

"  Your  name,"  said  his  lord.ship.  without  asking 
him  to  be  seated,  "  is,  I  think,  Maurice  Donellan  ?" 

Maurice  was  startled  at  this  question.  He  had 
passed  unrecognised  for  three  yars,  .and  was  alarmed 
at  being  thus  addressed  by  his  real  name. 

"  Your  lordship  is  labouring  under  a  slight  miscon- 
ception," he  answered.  "  My  name  is  Gerald 
O'Reilly." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Lord  Clir5,  in  a  cool,  argumentative 
manner;  "  your  name,  I  say,  is  Donellan.  You  are 
the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Donellan,  of  Donellan  House, 
Rathg:illan.    Eh,  am  I  right  ?" 

"  1  still  n::?ert  that  niy  name  is  Gerald  O'Reilly," 
returned  Maurice,  who,  however,  was  covered  with  con- 
fusio!i.  "' '\  our  lordship  mitt;ikes  me  for  some  other 
person," 

'■'Tu^h  !"  said  his  lordship  .shcrtiy.  "'no  mistake  at 
.all.  Her","  he  •a<!dc<l,  pitching  a  jvieco  of  parchment 
across  the  tal^r,  "  read  that  and  tell  me  what  you 
think  upon  it." 

A\  ith  this  Lord  Clare  resumed  his  witiug,  and  our 


hero  nevously  took  up  the  parchment.  His  own  nama 
fii-st  caught  "his  attention,  and  as  he  read  the  blood' 
forsook  his  cheeks.  It  was  a  warrant  signed  by  a  Dulr 
lin  magistrate  for  the  apprehension  of  Maurice  Donel- 
Ian  ou  a  charge  of  high  treason  and  murder. 

The  parchment  dropped  from  Maurice's  hand,  hyb 
quickly  recovering  iis  self-possession  he  turned,  to 
Lord  Clare,  who  was  laughingly  contemplating  hia 
dismay. 

"  What,"  said  his  lordship,  "is  all  this  anxiety  mani. 
fested  for  that  other  person  whom  I  mistake  you  for  ?• 
Come,  come,  young  gentleman,  no  more  prevarica- 
tion." ' 

'•I  confess,  your  lord.ship,"  said  Maurice,  "that  I 
am  the  person  herein  referred  to,  and  I  am  more  than 
astonished  that  you  have  made  the  discovery." 

"  No  need  for  astonishment,"  replied  Lord  Clare. 
"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  fell  in  with  an  old  acquaint- 
ance  of  yours — a  very  dear  friend.  Stay,  I  will  ^caU, 
him  in." 

Saying  this,  he  rang  the  beU.  A  servant  entered,  to 
whom  he  gave  some  instructions,  and  directly  after- 
Avards  the  door  was  opened  and  there  appeared  on  tha 
threshold  the  cadaverous  countenance  of  BIr.  Ulicl^ 
Snape.  He  grinned  sardonically  at  oupiero,  and^niad? 
a  low,  cringing  bow  to  Lord  Clare. 

"  This  young  gentleman,"  said  his  lordship,  pointing 
to  Maurice,  "  has  some  doubts  as  to  wheth/tar  he  iS 
named  Donellan.  Can  you  satisfy  him  on  the  point, 
Sn3.pe  !' ' 

"  Yes,  your  lordship,"  said  Snape.  "  By  your  lord- 
ship's leave  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  he  is  the  same 
rebel  and  Papist  who  escaped  from  the  Yeomanxy,  and 
for  whose  capture  the  Government  offers  a  reward  of 
£500."  _  . 

"  AVhich  you'hope  to  get,  Snape,  eh  ?"  said  Ms  lord* 
ship.  J  ■ 

"Under  your  lordship's  favour,  yes,"  answered 
Snape,  ducking  submissively. 

"  Very  well,  Siiape,  you  may  leave  the  room." 

As  soon  as  the  lawyer  had  made  his  exit,'Lord  Clai-a 
turned  to  our  hero,  whom  he  keenly  eyed. 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  "  that  your  life  is  in  my  power,- 
and  that  I  have  but  to  call  up  couple  of  soldiers  to 
have  you  carried  to  Newgate. 

"I  know  that  perfectly  w-ell,"  answered  Maurice, 
who  was  now  cool  and  collected,  "'  and  I  expect  your 
lordship  to  do  so  at  once." 

"  It  all  depends  upon  yourself,"  said  Lord  Clare< 
"  Listen.  I  have  sent  for  you  to  make  you  an  offer! 
will  you  accept  it  '" 

"  Nay,  I  cannot  answer  you  UBtil  you  tell  nje  what 
the  offer  is,"  said  Maurice. 

"  The  offer  is  one  of  life  and  liberty,"  answered  hif 
lordship.  "  The  alternative  is  Newgate  and  the  gal 
lows." 

"  Your  lordship  is  surely  joking,"  answered  BIau< 
rice.  **  Two  such  extremes  cannot  be  reconcileij.  in  m^ 
case.  But,  if  you  are  serious,  pray  tell  me  on  what . 
terms  I  am  to  be  allowed  to  depart  in  freedom.!' ' 

"  That  ;s  the  point."  said  his  lordship.  "  That  is 
what  I  am  about  to  break  to  you.  In  the  first  place, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  tell  you  that  all  your  acts  since 
your  entry  into  Dublin  are  known  to  me.  I  know  you 
to  be  a  United  Irishman,  and  deep  in  the  confidence 
of  your  brother  cons])irators.  I  know  of  your  expedi- 
tion to  the  south-west  of  Ireland  to  meet  the  French  ■ 
fleet,  and  of  your  share  in  the  plotting  of  this  budding 
Republic  of  yours.  Now  I  must  Also  tell  you  that,  fox 
purposes  of  my  own,  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation concerning  the  situation  of  your  society — infor- 
mation ■v\-hich  is  not  yet  known  to  the  Goverrimont. 
I  have  plans  and  projects  of  my  own  which  cannot  be 
developed  without  a  full  knowledge  of  all  your  work- 
ings— of  your  hopes  and  expectations — of  the  'extent 
of  your  ramifications,  and  of  the  quality  of  your  lead- 
ers. My  terms  with  you  are  simple  ;  if  you  will  give 
me  this  information  I  will  give  you  your  life."  , 

"  My  lord,''  said  Maurice,  proudly,  and  with  a  look 
of  scornful  defiance,  "  I  have  permitted  you  to  proceed 
to  the  full  extent  of  your  proposal  without  giving  you 
a  contradiction,  in  order  that  my  answer  might  hi 
signal  and  complete.  You  tell  me  that  you  will  givj 
me  nx^  life  and  liberty  if  I  will  betray  my  brotlters." 

"  If  you  will  give  me  tha, information  I  need,"  said 
his  lordship,  con-ecting  him. 

"  You  tell  nic  tha  conditions  on  which  I  am  to  have 
life,"  continued  Maurice;  "and  you  assume  that  I 
would  keep,  faith  with  you  in  the  context.  You  say 
you  kuow  me  to  be  a  United  Irishman;  you  must  b; 
aware  that  the  brothers  of  the  union  are  sworn  to  re- 
main true  and  faithful.  -Did  it  not  strike  your  loixlship 
that  if  I  am  hiyse  enough  to  accept  your  degrading  pro 
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posal,  IroBy  also  be  cunning'anci  base  enough  to  betray 
your  lordship?" 

"I  want  no  parleying,"  said  Lord  Clare,  whom  are 
hero's  indignation  had  made  somewhat  ashamed.  "  It 
is  free Jom  or  the  gallows,  remember.  Give  me  your 
answer,  ye?i  or  no." 

"No  !"  cried  Maurice,  in  a  voice  the  passionate  vio- 
lence ot  which  terrified  the  gouty  old  Chancellor.  "  If 
the  proposition  were  made  a  thousand  times,  and  I  had 
to  sutler  a  thousand'  deaths,  I  should  still  say  no.  My 
lord, you'are well  vcrsedin  men's  crimesand  weaknesses, 
but  you  know  little  of  their  virtues,  for  yoiu-  heart  re- 
fuses to  believe  in  the  existence  of  that  of  which  you 
yourself  are  not  possessed.  You  tell  me  that  the 
alternative  is  death.  I  tell  you  that  I  shall  in  dying 
be  happier  than  you  wUl  be  in  living,  for  J  shall  have 
the  consdousness  of  having  remained  true  to  my  oath, 
while  you  are  false,  both  to  your  God  and  your  coun- 
try." 

With  this  Maurice  made  a  rush  from  the  door  which 
he  tore  open.  A  dozen  steps  brought  him  into  the 
haJl,  and,  while  Lord  Clare  was  roaring  for  help,  the 
porter  in  amazement  threw  open  the  large  gate,  and 
our  hero  escaped  into  the  street. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


CHESTNUTTING. 
Jhough  the  air  was  frosty  the  sun  shone  bright, 

And  we  gathered  our  little  army  grand, 
'Xwas  a  Saturday  morn— no  school  te-day. 

And  a  dozen  or  so  roamed  hand  in  hauJ, 

Each  with  a  basket  slung  on  arm, 
Brialit  girls  and  boys  are  full  of  glee. 

Plodding  "our  way  adoAvn  the  lane. 
Laughing,  singing,  happy  and  free.] 

Now  to  the  che.stnut  grove  we  come. 

Each  one  eager  to  find  the  most, 
looking,  sttraining  our  little  eyes 

To  gather  the  more-^of  which  to  boast. 

May  and  I  were  side  by  side. 

Bright-eyed,  tender,  gentle  May ;] 
Boys  are  strong — the  older,  I, 

Knowing  the  best  where  the  chestnuts  loy. 

Now  and  then  a  dozen  or  more, 

I'd  give  my  weaker  little  friend, 
Help  her  over  tlje  rougher  ways, 

Always  ready  a  hand  to  lend. , 

We  ramble  on  till  the  baskets  all 
Are  full  to  the  top,  and  running  o'er, 

With  those  who  had  less  would  the  others  share, 
mi  all  were  rich  in  their  winter's  store. 

With  happy  hearts  to  our  homes  we  hie 

Eax;h  by  a  mother  greeted  there. 
We  all  have  some  pleasing  thoughts  to  tell. 

And  chestnut?,  too,  with  the  rest  to  share. 

Thus  sweet  May  and  I  grew  side  by  side, 

Often  mingled,  as  neighbours  do. 
Our  parents  wore  old  and  cherished  friends. 

So  May  and  I  were  friendly  too. 

Ih©  years  roll  on,  once  more  we  meet, 
Old  schoolmates  gather  with  smiles  most  fair; 

'Tis  a  starry  night  in  the  autumn  time. 
And  merry  the  voices  that  mingle  there. 

'Tis  at  the  cottage  of  bright-eyed  May, 
But  we  left  our  baskets  aU  behind; 

We're  not  a  cliesthtuting  going  now. 
But  a  dear,  wee  Utile  wife  to  find. 

My  beautiful  May  and  I  were  wed, 

iSlest  and  greeted  by  all  we  knew. 
Oh !  happy  the  hearts  tha  t  gathered  there, 

Lovgd  ones  the  dearest— the  tried  and  true. 

Sweetly,  pleasantly  passed  the  years. 

In  heart  and  hand  my  May  and  I, 
Helping,  gathering,  side  by  side. 

Always  happy  when  she  was  nigh. 

But  a.  change  must  come  o'er  aU  below. 
And  the  faiiest  flowers  are  the  first  to  die. 

And  the  sweetest  spiiits,  dearest  friends, 
Fix&t  plume  their  wings  for  the  brighter  sky, 

J  wander  alone  through  the  valley  now. 

Gathering  sadly  as  on  I  go  ; 
Pear  May  is  happy  in  realms  above ; 

I  must  yet  sorrow  awhile  below. 

We  laid  her  to  rest  'neath  the  chestnuts'  shade, 
There  where  love's  first  holy  light  was  shed, 

Fitting  the  spot  her  form  to  rest ; 
In  her  loved  retreat  sleeps  the  sainted  dead. 

Hand  in  hand  we  shall  walk  again, 
Koa---.  another  and  brightei  shore, 

•Gather  the  fruit  from  tlie  Tree  of  Life, 
Whoro  loved  ones  meet  to  part  no  more. 


The  War-office  has  paid  £5,355  for  about  ten  acres 
land  to  form  a  bi  ig.7.d(  .jifiDot  at  Halifas. 


THE  PSNNY  DESPATCH. 


PARIS  CAUSES  CELEDRES. 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pull  Mall  Gazette 
gives  particulars  regarding  some  interesting  cases 
which  have  lately  been  before  tl»e  Frciich  law  courts. 
Writing  on  Sunday  he  says  : — The  Palais  do  Justice 
was  crowded  yesterday  to  excess  to  hear  M.  Jule.i 
Favi-e  plead  in  favour  of  Comte  Albert  de  Bourbon, 
stated  to  be  the  son  of  one  of  the  twenty-one  persons 
who  claimed  to  be  Louis  XVII.  It  is  expected  tlfat 
the  gi'eat  Republican  advocate  will  take  three  days  to 
establish  the  claim  of  his  client  to  the  thro-je.  The 
father  of  the  present  claimant  was  the  celebrated 
Naundorff,  clockmaker,  of  Spandau,  who,  when  he  first 
made  known  his  pretensions,  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  French  ;  yet  when  he  escaped  from  the  Temple  he 
must  have  been  about  nine  years  old.  However, 
Naundorff  is  not  the  only  claim.int  who  forgot  his 
French.  Tho  Nauudorlf  alfau-  is  supposed  to  have 
been  encouraged  formerly  by  the  Orleauists  with  the 
view  of  bringing  discredit  on  tho  elder  branch.  The 
Comte  de  Chambord  now  leaves  the  defence  in  the 
hands  of  the  Attorney-General.  Another  case  which 
excited  interest  was  the  action  brought  by  M. 
Loyau  de  Lacy  against  the  Fl(jaro  and  the  Gaulois. 
The  matter  concerned  the  press  in  general, 
which  is  bound  to  pubhsh  a  reply  to  all  attacks.  Any 
man  attacked  in  a  French  newspaper  has  the  right  of 
replyuig  to  the  extent  of  twice  the  length  of  the  at- 
tack. 15  lit  the  law  probably  did  not  contemplate  giv- 
ing this  right  of  reply  to  dramatic  authors.  M.  Loyau- 
de  Lacy  having  written  one  of  the  worst  pieces  ever 
placed  on  a  stage,  was  mercilessly  criiicised  by  the 
Gavlois  and  the  Figaro,  who  went  so  far  as  to  speak  of 
him  as  "  Aloyau  de  la  Scie,"  Aloyau  meaning  a  sirloin 
o,f  beef  and  scie  a  saw.  The  ii'ritated  author  retorted, 
and  the  Fi'jaro  and  the  Gavlois  refused  to.  insert  his 
defence,  Hence  the  action.  The  Court  decided  that 
the  two  journals  in  question,  having  exceijded  the 
duties  of  criticism  and  indulged  in  personalities,  were 
bound  to  insert  a  reply.  But  M.  Loyau  de  Lacy  hav- 
ing implicated  other  persons  in  his  rejoinder,  the  two 
papers  could  not  print  his  letter  without  the  risk  of 
being  prosecuted  by  the  manager  of  the  Porte  St 
Martin.  M.  Loyau  de  Lacy  was,  therefore,  nonsuited 
and  condemned  to  pay  costs.*"  It  may  be  added  that 
M,  Loyau  de  Lacy;  who  is  a  teacher  of  young  ladies, 
pleaded  his  own  case,  and  almost  disturlied  the 
gravity  of  the  Bench  by  addressing  the  judges  on 
one  occasion  as  "  Mesdemoiselles."  Another  trial, 
but  which  was  held  at  Mfclun,  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  This  v.-a.^i  the  alTair  of  the  recent  duel  at 
Fontainebleau,  in  \'.hich  Prince  Soutzo  shot  Nicho- 
las Ghika,  and  killed  him.  The  President  of  the 
Coui-t,  Councillor  Try,  interrogated  the  Prince,  and  it 
appears  that  the  duel  arose  through  the  Ghikas  ha\'ing 
prevented  Prince  Soutzo,  who  is  sejiarated  from  his 
wife,  from  carrying  off  his  child  and  escaping  with  him 
from  Roumania  ;  also,  because  Nicholas  Ghika  said 
something  disparaging  to  the  Prince,  who,  meeting 
him  in  the  street,  struck  him.  Hence  the  duel.  Pre- 
sident Try  ehcited  from  the  accused  that  he  had  fought 
a  duel  before,  at  Bucharest,  and  had  wounded  his  ;.d- 
versary  in  the  fingei-.  Presiden1>— We  will  pass  over 
that  ;  you  wounded  him  in  the  finger.  That  time 
you  aimed  too  high,  Soutzo.  Why  wor$  you  sepa- 
rated from  your  wife  ?  Accused — She  \N-ould  not  fol- 
low her  husband,  and  listened  to  the  advice  of  her 
sisters.  President— And  your  j;on,  where  -iN'as  he  '{ 
Accused — He  remained  with  his  mother.  President 
(with  severity) — And  you  wished  to  carry  off  that 
child  from  his  mother  ?  Accused  (gloomily)— Yes. 
Prince  Soutz  was  then  called  upon  to  relate  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  enlevement,  which  he  did  in  a  very 
natural  way.  The  President  indignantly  calle'd  him  a 
robber,  and  through  the  rest  of  the  trial  addressed  the 
Prince  as  "the  stealer  of  his  child."  "Your  wife 
must  have  been  in  despair,"  he  added.  "  Even  that 
did  not  stop  you."  The  duel  appears  to  have  been  con- 
ductbd  fairly  enough.  The  seconds  put  a  double 
charge  of  powder  in  the  pistols  to  spoil  their  accuracy, 
but  unfortunately  Nicholas  Ghika  fell  mortally 
wounded.  Prince  Soutzo  and  the  seconds  fled  the 
country,  but  returned  to  stand  their  trial,  which  is 
generally  a  formality.  To  the  astonishment  of  Paris, 
however,  the  Prince  has  been  sentenced  to  four  years' 
imprisonment,  his  seconds  to  three  years",  and  those  of 
Nicholas  Ghika  to  two  years'.  The  jury  refused  to 
find  the  Prince  guilty  of  homicide,  but  merely  of  cut- 
ting and  wounding  !  It  u.'ed  to  be  held  that  it  was 
worse  to  wound  than  tn  kill  a  man,  because  in  the 
latter  case  the  duellist  -was  tried  for  Inurder  before  a 
Court  of  Assize  and  invariably  acquitted.    AVhen  a 
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man  is  only  wounded  the  affair  is  tried  before  the  cor- 
rectional police,  and  the  parties  are  fined  and  im- 
prisoned. The  Court  of  ilelun,  however,  has  dis- 
turbed this  illusion,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the  Greeks 
and  Roumanians  should  be  the  first  victims  of  this 
Draconian  code.  It  is  only  about  a  year  ago  that  one 
Fi  encliman  slapped  another's  face  in  a  Prefecture  for  a 
trival  slight  ;  a  duel  followed,  the  gentleman  who  was 
struck  was  shot  dead,  and  the  other  parties  were  ac- 
quitted. When  Greek  meets  Roumanian  it  is  quite 
another  affair. 


THE  HEALTH  QUESTION  IN  THE  ASHANTl 
EXPEDITION. 
It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  Ashanti  Expedi* 
tion  will  be  successful  or  disastrous  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  in  which  we  can  maintain  life,  health,  and 
vigour  among  the  officers  and  men  employed.  The 
health  question  is,  therefore,  the  all  important  one. 
We  have  shown  how  deeply  we  felt  this  by  our  letters 
to  the  Colonial  and  War  Offices,  and  to  the  Admiralty, 
on  the  subject.  We  fear  these  letters  have  been  un- 
avaihng.  Great  parade  has  bean  made,  from  time  to 
time,  of  the  medical  stores  shipped  at  Woolvsich,  but 
we  have  never  yet  observed  anything  to  indicate,  muct 
less  to  estabhsh  as  a  fact,  that  Lamplough's  Pyreti< 
Saline  has  found  any,  much  less  that  very  importan< 
place  it  should  have  occupied  among  them.  Castoi 
Oil  is,  no  doubt,  a  most  UB)iful  medicine,  and  one  that 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  for  the  battle  with 
African  fever  we  should  have  preferred  to  see  that 
thousands  of  dozens  of  Lamplough's  Pyretic  Saline 
had  been  sent  out,  instead  of  thousands  of  pounds  of. 
Castor  Oil.  From  the  evidence  forwarded  to  us  in  the 
first  instance  by  his  Excellency  Governor  Hill,  then  of 
Sierre  Leone,  and  that  subs«quently  gathered  from 
civilian  experience,  it  seems  clear  that  t  here  ought  to 
be,  on  the  jiart  of  every  man  intended  for  active  ser- 
vice in  West  Africa,  an  antecedent  use,  as  well  as  a 
free  subsequent  use,  of  fever  medicirfes,  among  which 
Lamplough's  Saline  and  Quinine,  are  entitled  to  the 
first,  place.  We  fear  that  the  23rd,  the  Rifles,  the 
"  Black  Watch,"  and  other  troops  and  officers  who 
have  been  sent  out,  have  not  had  the  advant-age 
we  desired  for  them  ;  that  the  superior  official 
wisdom  which  presides  over  their  destinies  as 
soldiers,  has  decreed  that  they  must  await  the  attack 
of  fever  before  beginning  the  war  against  it.  What  we 
advised  is  reasonable  ;  our  connection  with  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  is  not  of  yesterday  only  ;  Lamplough's 
Pyretio  Saline  is  not  a  new  and  unproved  medicine; 
and  her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Army  medical 
authorities  know  all  this.  If,  therefore,  the  lives  and 
health  of  those  officers  and  men  who  have  been  de- 
spatched to  the  Gold  Coast,  or  may  yet  be  despatched 
thither,  should  feave  been  sacrificed  by  neglect  of  the 
simple  precautions  we  have  so  earnestly  recommended 
(as  we  consider  the  lives  and  healt'n  of  that  detach- 
nient  of  Marines  sent  out  in  June  la.st  to  have  been); 
one  pen,  at  least,  our  pen,  will  not  fail  to  expose  the 
j  wrong  that  will  have  been  committed.  We  have  been 
lojig  known  in  West  African  matters  as  the  champion 
of  the  weak  against  the  mighty,  and  who  so  weak  as 
officers  and  men  commanded  by  the  authorities  of 
their  country  to  penetrate  the  fever-haunts  of  West-ern 
Africa,  unless  they  be  even  lavishly  provided  with 
every  tried  protection  %  ^^'e  eirnestly  recommended 
Lamplough's  Pyretic  Saline,  with  Quinine,  a.s  a  pre- 
ventive, and  AVarburgh's  Tincture  as  a  restorative. 
They  are  both  long-tried  medicines,  well  known  to 
the  medical  profession  ;  and  we  emphatically  re-affirm 
that  if.  in  consequence  of  these  medicines  not  having 
been  adequately  pro\-ided  and  administered,  the  health 
and  hves  of  officers  and  men  dey)atched  on  the  Ashanti 
Expedition  shall  have  been  sacilficed,  to-  the  grief  and 
misery  of  individuals,  and  the  injury  of  her  Majesty's 
service,  a  heavy  responsibihty  will  fall  on  those  whose 
ueghgence  or  prejudices  may  have  caused  such  re- 
sults.— African,  Times  December  31st,  1873. 

A  French  Libel  Case. — On  Feb.  IStheCorrectiony 
Tribunal  of  Paris  bad  before  it  a  case  of  Ubel,  the  ac- 
cused being  the  author,  printei-,  and  pubUsher  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Histone  d'un  Frere  Ignorantin," 
in  which  insulting  epithets  were  employed  towards 
the  Chiistian  Brethren.  The  accused  did  not  deny 
their  participation  in  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet 
complained  cf  ;  and  the  court  condemned  M.  Monteil. 
the  writer,  to  one  yeai's  imprisonment  and  -.WOf 
fine  ;  M.  Brouille,  pubhsher,  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment and  l,000f.  fine  ;  and  M.  Botchin  the  printer,  tc 
one  month  and  500f.  line. 


Feb.  21,  1874.] 
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AN  ITALIAN  STQRY. 

Don  Bernardo,  the  hero  of  our  story,  was  the  only 
ion  of  a  wealthy  Spanish  nobleman,  who  resided  ia 
he  old  Moorish  capital  of  Granada.  In  this  young 
lavalier  were  united  all  the  graces  of  manly  Leauty- 
tsature  had  endowed  him  with  a  benevolent  disposi. 
tion,  an  intelhgent  mind,  a  tender  and  romantic  heart. 
At  the  age  of  tweniy-one,  his  brave  and  restless  spiiit 
led  him  to  Afiic's  glowing  chine  in  search  of  adven- 
•■.ures  among  her  wild  and  magnificent  mountains  and 
,he  lovely  and  picturesque  scenery  of  the  Nile.  After 
beholding  . the  wonders  of  Egypt,  her  mighty  Pyramids, 
Her  splendid  ruins,  those  wondrous  relics  of  departed 
greatness,  he,  wearied  of  his  rambling  life,  and  longing 
for  heme  and  the  sweet  orange-groves  of  his  native 
country,  returned  to  Algeria,  thence  to  take  passage 
for  Spain. 

While  waiting  in  port  for  a  favourable  wind,  he  one 
day  ojfiservetl  a  pu-atical  vessel  api'roaching.  And 
Kispectiug  from  the  appearance  of  a  crowd  on  deck 
that  it  was  composed  of  unfortunate  captives,  curiosicy 
IS  well  as  a  more  humane  feeling,  promi'tod  him  to  go 
3n  board.  Among  those  unhappy  victims  were  two 
young  women,  whose  extraordmary  beauty  arrested 
the  eyes  of  Don  Bernardo.  I'hough  d.  e;ily  alliietcd, 
the  traces  of  sufTeriug  had  softened,  without  m  u  ring, 
the  exquisite  loveMness  of  their  faces.  Touched  Ly 
the  sad  spectacle,  he  sought  the  Coi-sair  captain  to  in- 
quire their  history,  and  learning  that  they  were  two 
young  slaves  whom  he  bad  recently  captured  and 
brought  to  Algeria  for  sale,  the  sentimentg  of  pity 
moved  Don  Bernardo  to  ransom  them.  On  agcertaiu- 
ing  from  the  lips  of  their  benefactor  that  he  had  saved 
them  from  that  fate  which  they  had  contemplated 
with  horror,  the  ^outig  girls  tJnew  themsi-lves  at  his 
feet,  and  with  words  rendered  scarcely  audible  by  in- 
tense emotion,  e.xpiessed  their  joy  and  gratitude. 

Although  they  both  seemed  to  be  of  gentle  birth, 
one  appeared,  from  the  defei-ence'and  respect  w  hich 
her  companion  acco)ded  her,  to  be  of  superior  rank. 
She  .seemed  about  sixteen  years  of  years,  that  period 
when  the  sportive  graces  of  the  child  are  blended 
with  the  more  subdued,  though  not  less  attractive, 
channs  of  womanhood.  She  was  as  fair  as  th<i  lily, 
figure  tall  and  symmeti-ical,  lier  features  of  exquisite 
loveliness,'  with  large  dreamy  eyes,  long  flowing 
tresses,  with  a  charming  grace  of  movement  that 
anited  the  majesty  of  the  swan  withtlie  ethereal  liglit- 
iiess  of  a  fairy.  The  other  seemed  a  few  years  her 
senior;  her  face,  though  pleasing,  strongly  contrasted 
in  shade  and  expiession  with  that  of  her  companion. 
At  first,  Don  Bernardo,  although  stiuck  with  the 
beauty  and  intelligence  of  the  fair  yoking  slave,  felt  for 
her  only  that  tender  rcgi'id  which  her  lovely  presence 
and  the  interesting  circumstances  of  their  meeting  na- 
turally'inspired  ;  but  durihg  tho  voyage  these  feelings 
were  deepened  by  the  habitual  observance  of  lier  noble 
qualities  and  her  modest  dependence  upon  him.  Don 
Bernardo  often  entreated  her  with  earnest  solicitations 
to  tell  him  her  name  and  country  ;  but  this  she  per- 
sistently evaded,  only  reniarUiug  that  her  name  was 
Constanza  and  her  companion's  Isabella,  and  praying 
him  to  permit  her  to  remam  silent  upon  the  remainder 
of  her  history. 

"  Let  it  suffice  you,"  she  said,  "  to  know  that  I  am 
lot  unworthy  of  the  courteous  attentions  which  you 
how  iw,  tkat  twill  one  day  bo  recompensed.'' 

When  Don  Bern.ardo  arrived  at  his  father's  castle, 
he  prosentfed  the  two  young  foreigners  to  hirn,  relat- 
ing that  he  had  redeemed  them  from  captivity,  nor 
could  he  conceal  the  romantic  love  which  he  felt  for 
the  beiiutitul  Constauza,  nor  the  wish  he  entertained 
tO  make  her  his  bride. 

The  stern  old  gentleman  praised  his  generous  beha- 
\iour,  but  at  the  mention  of  love  he  frowned,  severely 
rebuking  his  son's  madness  in  wi.shing  to  unite  himself 
in  marriage  with  ii  stranger,  whose  family  and  rank 
w'  ri;  entirely  unknown  to  him. 

Several  months  passed  in  this  painful  suspense,  the 
Invcr  by  no  means  dissuaded  from  his  purpose,  but  iin- 
jiatiently  awaiting  his  father's  consent. 

At  last  love  cori( piers  ;  the  stern  resolve  softens 
litfore  lieauty  and  e.'ccellence.  'With  inefiablo  joy  Don 
i  :.<<^iiardo  hastens  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the, 
i..'autiful  Constanza,  to  oft'er  her  his  heart  and  hand, 
i.  d  ^illicit  her  consent  to  an  immediate  imiun. 

■M^!  wliat  conllicting  emotions  convulsed  the  heart 
ol'  Coustanza  ! 

'I'lir-  sweet  rapture  of  the  conBciousness  that  she  is 


beloved  by  the  idol  of  her  fondest  dreams,  the  dread 
of  disclosing  her  secret,  the  delicate  sense  of  honour 
which  niaiccs  her  shrink  fioin  longer  withholding  it 
Mm  her  noble  deliverer,  fill  her  heart,  by  turns,  with 
pleasure  a.nd  pain. 

Surprised  by  her  silence,  distressed  by  her  tears,  Don 
Bernardo  tenderly  inquired  : 

"  Am  I  deceived,  dear  Constanza  ?  Has  the  ardour 
of  my  passion  assailed  thy  heart  with  a  love  to  which 
it  is  a  str.mger 

Between  the  convulsive  sobs,  Constanza  confirmed 
his  fondest  hopes.  The  ardent  lover,  clasping  her  in 
his  arms,  exclaimed  : 

"  Cunstaiii-a,  let  us  forget  the  past  ;  I  care  not  for 
thy  histoi'3' ;  thy  mind  is  too  lofty  to  conceal  a  stain. 
I  loved  thee  when  a  captive  ;  as,  my  bride,  I  shall 
adore  tlite." 

At  the  expiration  of  three  .years,  which  Don  Ber- 
nardo ji.issed  in  the. sweetest  conjugal  felicity,  the  in- 
te'rest  f(  his  estates  called  him  to  Palermo.  Painful 
indeed  w,is  the  parting  of  Don  Bernardo  with  his  be- 
loved wife  an.  I  son.  Many  tears  were  shed,  many 
adieus  were  spoken  before  he  could  separate  himself 
from  tliDse  cherished  i.'bjects  of  hi,;  heart's  devotion. 

One  day,  while  at  Palermo,  Don  Bernardo  was  con- 
templating Coiistanza's  face,  which  was  enclosed  in  a 
ring  that  he  -vs-oi  e  upon  his  finger.  The  tenderness  of 
his  gaze  attractL^d  the  attentioil  of  a  gentleman  belong- 
ing to  the  court,  who  recognized  it  as  the  king's  long- 
lust  daughter. 

Tiie  courtier  immediately  proceeded  to  the  king  to 
communicate  to  him  this  important  discovery.  The 
king  was  greatly  agitated  ;  but  concealing  his  emotion, 
sent  to  Don  Bernardo  to  request  an  interview.  'Whilst 
apparently  interested  in  conversing  with  him  upon  the 
atfair.s  of  the  Spanish  kingdom,  the  king's  eyes  had  re- 
verted to  the  ring,  which  he  was  examining  with  in- 
tense eagoniess. 

'•  W  li'ise  image  is  there  represented  ?"  inquired  he, 
sternly. 

'■  It  is  the  portrait  of  my  wife,"  replied  Don  Ber- 
nardo. 

■■  \\'Iierc  is  she  V 

'"At  Granada,  with  my  father." 

'•  What  is  her  name  '  he  inijuirec^  with  evident 
emotion. 

'"  Donna  Con.st.anza."' 
Is  she  Spanish  '."  » 

'' No,  your  Majc-ity,  she  is  a  f<.ireigner." 

And  Bernardo  tljeu  i elated  to  the  king  their  strange 
meeting,  his  purchase  of  the  fair  captive,  their  romantic 
attachment  and  subsequent  marriage. 

The  king  listened  to  this  account  with  breathless 
attention,  and,  without  replying,  commanded  that 
Don  Bernardo  should  be  thrust  into  prison.  At  the 
same  time  he  gave  orders  that  messengers  should  be 
sent  to  (jlraiiada  U>  bring  Donna  Constanza,  her  son, 
and  Isabel!.-.,  to  the  Court  of  Palermo.  Oh,  who  can 
descri'tje  the  consternation  of  the  niLierable  htisband, 
when  he  saw  into  what  danger  his  imprudence  had 
plunged  his  family  !  Alas  !  what  was  the  terror  of 
the  unhappy  Donna  Constanza  when,  by  the  order  of 
the  king,  tier  owu  lather,  she  v/as  arrested.  And  what 
was  tho  sorrow  of  the  unfoitunate  old  nobleman, 
when  he  was  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  all  those 
cherished  ones  ! 

When  Donna  Constanza  arrived  at  Palermo,  she  was 
imniediately  conducted  before  the  king.  At  the  first 
glance  of  his  angry  countenance,  she  swooned  with 
terror.  But,  upon  the  return  of  consciousness,  she 
threw  herself  at  her  lather's  feet,  and  said  : 

"  Mlustrious  sire  !  ■  I  know  that  I  must'  appenr 
guilty  to  you,  and  I  await,  wit'u  submission  the  elfects 
of  your  displeaeure.  But  this  tender  infant  and  his 
unfortunate  father  are  innocent,  and  I  pray  that  they 
may  be  spaijed  ?.  And  now,  revered  sire  !  let  your  just 
anger  be  suspended  for  a  moment,  I  entreat  you,  until 
you , listen  to  my  story,  and  you  may  possibly  find  me 
less  guilty  thanJI  appear  :— 

'■  You  may  remember  the  ^atal  day  that  separated 
your  humble  daughter  from  her  royal  .sire.  I  had  your 
permissiciii  to  walk,  with  Isabella,  in  Chat  part  of  .the 
royal  grounds  which  extends  to  the  boriler  of  the  sea. 
It  is  true  that  you  cautioned  me  from  venturing  too 
near  its  limits,  but  tlie  splendour  of  the  scene  allured 
me  beyond  the  gates,  and,  while  I  stood  entranced  with 
the  music  of  the  dashing  waves,  and  watching,  with 
bewildering  rapture,  the  glorious  sun  sink  into  his 
magnificent  couch,  we  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  a 
troop  of  armed  men,  who  seized  us,  and  legardless  of 
fiiir  prayers  and  remonstrances,  hurried  us  on  board  a 
ship.  The  Duke  di  Bai  ri — the  author  of  this  treachery 
— immediately  gave  orders  for  the  ship  to  sail.  Soon 
after  our  departure,  the  duke  appeared  before  me  to 


entreat  my  forgiveness  and  sue  for  my  favour  ;  but  I 
swear  to  you,  illustrious  sire  !  that  so  far  from  consent* 
Tng  to  his  sinful  flight  or  extenuating  his  culpability,  I 
repulsed  him  with  horror,  and  overwhelmed  him  with 
scorn  and  reproaches.  , 

"  His  degrading  presence,  howeTer,  1  had  to  endura 
but  for  a  short  time  ;  for,  when  we  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  Mediterranean  God  sent  us  His  avenging  angel — 
a  corsair,  with  whom  we  had  a  terrible  battle.  The 
duke  fought  like  a  desperate  m.an,  but  he  was  at  length 
overpowered  and  stmck  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
corsair  captain  ;  thus,  h^  p.aid,  with  his  life,  the  penalty 
of  his  guilt.  All  who  survived  this  bloody  tragedy  vvera 
conducted  to  Algiers  to  be  sold  as  slaves — among  them 
your  unhappy  daughter.  But  Heaven,  in  mercy,  averted 
the  awful  fate  that  seemed  to  await  her,  by  sending  one 
who  procured  her  deliverance. 

"Nevfer  was  knight  in  romance  more  loyal  or  truly 
courteous  to  distressed  damsel  than  my  benefactor  to 
me.  He  r  iten  inquired  iny  country,  and  offered  to 
conduct  rif  i  thither,  but  my  timid  heart  shrunk  from 
mP'>*''ng  yjur  dread  anger,  for  I  fo.ared  you  would  sus- 
pect me  of  encouraging  the  duke's  infamous  deigns, 
and  1  had  never  the  cour.age  to  confess  my  country  oi 
rank  ;  as  I  had  disobeyed  you,  I  determined  to  conceal 
them  forever.  With  this  con'viction,  I  yielded  to  the 
chivalrous  friend  to  become  his  bride.  Punish  me, 
sire,  as  my  oflence  merits,  but  spare  my  benef.actor — ■ 
he  to  whom  I  owe  my  freedom  and  my  life — and  thij 
tender  infant,  the  pledge  of  our  love  !" 

While  listening  to  this  confession — rendered  still  • 
more  pathetic  by  Constanza's  supplicating  attitude, 
the  pathos  of  her  sweet  voice,  and  the  presence  ol 
herinnocent  child— the  king's  heart  was  greatly  moved, 
and  extending  his  hand  to  his  ,  prostrate  daughter,  ha 
said  : 

"  Thou  hast  offended  me,  my  daughter,  hj  uniting 
thyself  in  this  unequal  marriage  without  my  consent  ; 
and  still  more  gravely  hast  thou  offended,  in  doubting 
thy  sire's  clemency.  But  since  I  see  that  to  this  ab- 
duction that  thou  didst  not  consent,  I  remember  that 
thon  wert  my  beloved  daughter,  and  I  freely  pardon 
thee  !" 

Saying  these  words,  he  embraced  Constanza  tenderly, 
and  ordered  that  her  husband  should  .be  immediately 
conducted  to  his  presence. 

When  Don  Bei  nardo  received  the  order  to  appear 
before  the  king,  uncertain  of  his  fate,  and  not  antici- 
pating the  meeting  with  hi.s  child,  his  heart  sank 
within  him.  This  depression  was,  however,  soon 
succeeded  by  a  transport  of  joy  at  seeing  his  beloved 
wife  ;  and  forgetting  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  met,  he  threw  himself  into  her  arms,  and  em- 
bracing her,  he  expressed  his  emotions,  by  alternata 
smiles  and  tears.  Then,  addressing  the  king,  he 
said  : 

"  I  accept,  sire,  with  lesignation,  my  fate,  what- 
ever it  may  be, ,  since  the  favour  has  been  accorded  to 
me  of  seeing,  once  more,  the  two  most  cherished  ob- 
jects of  my  heart's  devotion  " 

"  My  son,"  interrupted  the  King,  "  do  not  fear  jny 
displeasure.  I  have  found,  by  thy  story  agreeing 
with  that  of  my  daughter,  that  thou  art  innocerpt, 
and  I  admire  thy  generosity.  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven  J 
and  I  adore  its  decrees.  Live  happily  together  ;  and 
may  your  children  be  the  crowning  joy  of  my  old 
age  !" 

The  king  then  embraced  them  affectionately,  and 
all  wept  for  joy.  Meanwhile  the  king  sent  for  the  old 
Spaaish  nobleman  tu  come  to  the  court  of  Palermo, 
to  consummate  their  bliss.  Thus  united  in  love,  and 
blessed  by  Heaven,  they  all  passed  their  days  in  the 
enjoyment  of  tranquillity  .and  happpiness. 


Mr.  Chitty,  the  well-known  University  boat  rac« 
umpire,  was  called  to  the  bar  as  Queen's  Coimsel,  on 
Feb.  16 

At  a  meeting  of  railway  directors  and  shareholders 
held  in  London  Feb.  16tii,  it  was  resolved  to  form  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  repeal  of 
passenger  duties. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Bengal  Famine  Relief  Fund, 
a  letter  was  read  from  SiriThos.  Biddulph,  stating 
that  the  Queen,  who  has  already  subscribed  £l,l.>!iO  tc 
the  Calcutta  Fund,  would  leadi^'  allow  the  Mansion- 
House  Fund  to  be  announced  as  under  her  patronage 
The  amount  raised  is  about  £7,000. 

The  Local  Government  inquiry  Into  the  alleged 
pollution  of  the  'Vartry  reservoir  will  be  opened  bj^ 
Captain  Robinson,  at  Murphy's  hotel,  Roundwood,  on 
Thursday,  the  26th  instant.  Sergeant  Armstrong  and 
Mr.  Norwood  gave  been  retained  for  the  Corporation* 
by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Barry,  law  agents. 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[Feb.  21,  1874. 


OUR  TAfejLEAUX. 

We,  tbe^ouug  people,  were  to  have  a  tableau-party. 
Tor  weeks  wt:  were  planniug,  and  "fixing,"  and  ar. 
ranging,  and  now  that  the  important  event  was  draw- 
ing near,  we  were  all  in  a  flutter  of'escitement.  It 
wanted  but  a  week  of  the  time  set,  and  we  were  to 
rehearse  every  evening  of  that  week.  '■Rehearsal''' 
lonsisted  mainly  in  flirtations  between  the  scenes 
with  an  immense  deal  of  talljing  and  inefiectuaJ  at- 
tempts on  the|part  uf  the  managing  committee"  to 
preservfe  order. 

I,  Fannie  Ellsworth,  was  the  principal  "  manager," 
jrith  two  young  ladies  and  my  cousin,  Jack  Hollister, 
for  assistants. 

Of  these  Mary  Herbfert|wa3  the  only  one  who  waf  of 
ihe  least  use.  Lotty  Griswold  was  too  full  of  fun 
»nd  mischief  to  do  anything  except  torment  the 
rest  of  us,  and  Jack  was  too  indolent  to  exert  himself 
Biuch. 

Hollow'ay,  like  many  another  country  toV'n,  rejoicai 
in  a  superabundance  of  young  ladies,  with  a  very  li- 
mited number  of  young  gentlemen.  Consequently, 
the  few  "  ehgibles"  were  very  much  spoiled,  and  Jack 
Hollister,  'being  rich  and  rather  handsome,  was  the 
most  rpoiled  of  all.  He  was  becoming  insuQ'erably 
sonceited,  and  Lottie  Griswold  declared  that : 

"He  always  was,  lazy,  and  he  grew  lazier  every 
day  1  She-  would  like  to  see  him  make  some  little 
exertion,  just  by  \^,  a.y  of  curiosity.  She  did  not  believe 
that  anything  sh-ort  of  an  earthquake  could  rouse  him 
up."   .  _ 

But  J^pk  locked  loftily  down  upon  Lottie  from  his 
serene  elevati'on,  and  continued  to  take  just  enough 
interest  in  our  tableaux  to  allow  himself  to  be  forced 
into  every  scene  where  his  fine  figure  and  captivating 
moustache  could  be  disposed  to  advantage. 

To  be  sure,  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  Jack 
had  not  been  conceited,  for  he  had  been  flattered  and 
petted  by  the  girls  ever  since  he  was  old  enough  to  be 
an  object  of  interest  to  them,  and  I  believe  that  was 
at  a  remarkably  early  age  !  Aside  from  his  conceit 
and  laziness,  he  was  well  enough.  If  he  could  have 
lost  his  money  or  his  good  looks,  it  would  have  "  been 
the  making  of  him." 

I  had  worked  indefatigably  at  the  preparations  for 
the  tabJeJiux,  and  was  .tired  enough  to  wish  them 
well  over,  so  I  resolved  not  to  attend  the  first  re- 
hearsal. Accordingly,  I  remained  at  home,  leaving 
Mary  Flerbert  to  superintend  afiairs  in  my  stead. 
'  Wif  J  Gail  Hamilton's  iate.st,  I  had  "  settled  down" 
for  a  'quiet  evening  all  to  my.-jclf,  and  I  was  carrying 
out  this  programme  finely,  when,  just  in  the  middle 
of  a  delightful  paragraph,  I  was  interrupted  by  a  rap 
oa  the  door.  - 

Opening  it,  there  stood  Mary  Herbert,  with  her 
Tvhiite  nubia  thrown  |over  one  shoulder,  while  her 
Vrown  curls  fluttered  in  the  breeze,  and  her  pretty 
face  was  drawn  into  a  look  of  comic  despair. 

"Why,  good-eveuing,  Mary,"  said  I.  "I  tltougjit 
you  were  at  the  rehearsal." 

"  Rehearsal,  indeed,"  exclaimed  Mary,  sitting 
down,  emphatically.  "  Fan,  I'm  just  crazy  !  It  is 
worse  than  chaos  over  there  .'  You'll  have  to  go  over, 
for  no  one  but  you  can  keep  order,  or  anything  like 
it." 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter     asked  I. 

"Matter  enough?"  said  Mary,  spitefully.  "Lucy 
Lee's  cousins,  George  and  Howard  Lee,  are  to  be  at 
the  tableaux,  and  the  girls  won't  think  or  talk  of 
anything  else.  Half  of  them  want  to  change  their 
parts,  to  show  off  to  better  advantage.  '  Maud'  and 
'  Madge'  are  quarrellihg  ovsr  the  colour  of  their 
Bashes,  and  '  Cleopatra'  wants  her  hair  flowing|  in- 
stead of  plaited.  'Francesca'  wants  to  be  'Astarte,' 
and  the  '.May  Queen'  wants  to  be  'Niobe.'  And 
Clarie  Reeve  won't  be  'Judith,'  because  Jack  Hollis- 
ter isn't  '  Holofernes.'  I  wonder  if  she  thinks  we  can 
put  him  in  all  the  scenes?  He  is  already  in  more  than 
half.  Clarie  is  the  only  girl  in  the  town  with  black 
hair  ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  have  a  fair-haired 
'  J udith.'  But  they  won't  listen  to  anything  I  can  say, 
so  you'll  have  t&  come!"  and  Mary  stopped  for  want 
of  breath. 

"  WeU,  if  I  muat,"  Sighed  I,  with  a  regretful  look 
at  Gail  Hamilton. 

"  We  «aa  t  have  that  pretty  scene  from  '  Lallah 


Rookh,'  "  said  Mary,  as  I  prccecded  to  put  on  niy 
cloak  and  hat,  "  because  Dora  Lichaidson  ha-:  gone 
away,  and  no  one  el  e  is  lit  f..r  ix.  ' 

"There's  Minnie  Tbayer  "  said  I;  "she  will  do. 
She  has  a  s[i!endid  profile." 

"  But  ««(•/(. a  complexion  '"  gio.irecl  Mary. 

"  We  can  paint  Ler,"  s.iid  I.  "  She  will  look  twice 
as  well  as  Doia. 

"  Well,"  said  M;'.iy.  "  but  v.h.it  ^h.dl  v.e  do  about 
the  scene  from  W'averk'V?  Ked  Chauiioy  hav;  changed 
his  mind  again.  Ui.'l  taV';  lie  won't  take  it.'' 

"Small  loss!  I'd  lell  yo.i  v.hai;  '  .-aid  I,  v. it!,  a 
sudden  idea,  "  I  will  tal-.e  that  ;  I  have  a  pair  of  false 
moustaches,  and  I  look  as  much  like  a  man  a.i-  Ned 
Chauncy;"  and  I  tied  un  my  scarf,  a:;d  announced  my- 
self ready. 

The  tableaux  were  to  be  at  the  "Academy  Hall." 
Arriving  there,  1  called  to  my  aid  all  the  puwei*  of  ge- 
neralship which  have  won  for  me  the  rcputatiuii  of  a 
feminine  Napolcuii,  and  soon  made  peace  betv%-eeu 
"  Maud"  and  "Madge,"  convinced  "  Cleopatra  '  of  the 
superiority  of  plaits  oser  flowing  tresse:;,  .and  persuaded 
"Francesca,"  ".-Vstarte,"  and  the  rest  to  keep  their 
characters  ;  but  all  my  dijilomaey  failed  to  propitiate 
the  refractory  "  Judith.  ' 

"Ben  Smith  was  ungainly  as  an  elephant."  .she  said, 
"and  would  be  .sure  to  take  the  mo.;t  awkward  posi- 
tion possible.  She  wouldn't  be  "  Judith  '  unle.ss  v.'e 
could  find  a  Joetter  "  Holofernes.  " 

"  There's  Tom  Tracy,'  suggeited  I,  "  IL  mi^'ht 
take  it  ;  or  Willi>  Cruly." 

"  Turn  Tracy  has  red  hail-,  and  Will  Croly  isn't  tall 
enough,"  said  Clarie.  "  Thsre  is  no  one  except  Jack 
Hollister  who  is  at  all  suit.ible." 

"Jack  is  entirely  out  ot  the  que.-.ti<in,"  said  I.  de- 
cidedly. "People  Vvill  be  sure  te- Jetmuk  about  his 
being  in  so  many  scenes,  without  putting- him- iu  any 
more." 

But  Clarie  was  determined  on  having  Jack -in  the 
tatoleau,  and  she  utterly  refused  to  stand  with  any  one 
else.  What  shuuld  we  du  '  I  wa-;  in  despaij-.  Clarie 
was  the  only  brunette  an'i'.a]g  I'.s.  and  it  u-uuld  never 
do  to  omit  the  finest  tableau  of  ;'LI. 

"Clarie  Reeve,  yuu  uie  peifeetly  unrt-a-on.cble  I" 
said  I,  impatiently  :  and  1  went  to  c-i,:isu!t  wifh  Mary. 
I  found  her  a7ii>  Jack  in  convidsitnii- of  laughter  at 
Lottie  Griswold,  who  was  strutting  pomiioiLsly  about 
in  a  page's  dress.  I  stated  tlie  ease  tu-  theni.  conclud- 
ing : 

"  And  I  think,  .Jack,  a.-  yo".  are  the  primary  can  e 
of  dispute,  that  yoti  ought  to  suggest-  .some  way  out  of. 
the  ditficiilty." 

"  Well,  really,  '  .said  Jaek.  smiling  and  showing  hi.s 
splendid  teeth  in  a  w  ay  that  made  me  think  he  was  a 
handsome  fellow — "  Wi^ll,  rea'ly.  I  il'.n't  know  what 
to  suggest,  unless  that  yuu  ailwrci.-.e  for  a  '  Hdlo- 
fernes.  "' 

"  A  capital  idea  cried  Lottie.  "  .'-vjua-thiug  after 
this  bty\e  : 

"'■\Vanted:  a  tall  young  man  with  moustache,  to 
fill  a  prominent  and  highly  .sati.-ifactory  position.  No 
one  with  red  hair  need  apply  ■' 

"  But,  then,  .some  of  tlie  girls  would  bo  sure  to  add  : 
'Jack  Hollister  preferred  ' 

"But,  nonsense  aside,  what  aic  you  going  to  do  '!" 
asked  I.    "  Can  none  of  you  originate  a  plan 

"Yes.  lean,"  said  Lottie,  tipjjing  her  velvet  cap 
coqt-iettishly  on  one  side. 

"  Well,"  queried  I,  expecting  her  to  reply  with  some 
nonsense. , 

"  1  wUl  bring  you  a  '  Judith,'  '  said  she,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  :;atis faction.  "  My  couriin,  Austice  Ro- 
maine,  is  coming  to  vi.-^it  ine-  in  a  day  or  two,  aniT  she 
is  just  the  one  for  '  Judith.'  A  splendid  bri me. te;  they 
say  she  breaks  hearls  by  the  do^cn  ,  and  such  an  ae- 
treas  !    She  is  better  than  ten  .of  Clarie  Reeve." 

Tliis  proposi"Uou  was  receiv'ed  by  ilary  and  I  with 
great  satisfaction. 

We  were  both  delighted  at  tlie  idea  -of  showing 
Clarie  Reeve  that  she  \>-a.sn't  ot  much  importance, 
after  all. 

Jack  was  indiff'erent  about  it  ;  if  we  were  satisfied 
aboitt  it,  he  was  (Jack's  "  managing''  duties  were  con- 
fined to  indolent  acciuiescence  in  all  our  plana  and  pro- 
jecfta);  and  so  Lottie  promised  to  write  and  hasten  Stiss 
Romaine's  coming. 

The  days  of  our  rehearsal  week  slipped  away,  and 
we  began  to  grow  anxious,  for  our  '  Judith'  did  not 
come. 

We  rehearsed  the  tableau  every  evening  for  the 
b«iefit  of  our  awkward  '  Holofernes;' -and  congratu- 
lated ourselves  that  we  were  really  drilling  Ben  Smith 
into  something  like  grace. 

But  it  would  never  do  W  put  any  of  our  temporary 


blonde  suLititutes  on  the  stage  for 'Judith.'  Great, 
therefore,  was  mj»  delight  when,  on  Friday  afternoon^ 
I  lece.vcd  a  note  from  Lottie,  announcing  the  arrival 
of  hei-  cou.sin. 

She  had  brought  a  tableau  costume,  and  would  come 
to  rehearsal  that  evening. 

I  immediately  lan  over  to  tell  Mary.  Jack  had  gone 
away,  and  wcjuld  not  return  until"  Monday,  on  the 
-evening  of  which  we  were  to  astonish  the  good  people 
of  Holloway  and  vicinity. 

That  evening,  of  course,  we  were  all  expectancy. 

e  were,  one  and  all,  imjjressed  with  the  idea  that 
}Ak-  KouKiine  was  a  mar.-ellotjs  beautv,  and  were 
fully  prepared  to  be  dazzled  by  her  surpassing  charms. 

Imagine  our  disappointment,  then,  when  she  was 
presented,  for  she.  was  not  even  prettj-.  A  rather  tall 
and  well-formed  girl,  with  the  most  perfectly  beautiful 
hands  I  ever  saw,  and  a  gTe;it,  massive  coil  of  jet- 
black  hair,  wliich,  when  we  unbound  it,  fell  almost  to 
her  ankle.s. 

Beyond  this,  she  had  little  beauty.  Her  complexion 
was  positively  sallow ;  her  'form  was  good,  but  Marf 
Herbcil'.s  was  finer  ;  her  eyes  were  not  beautiful ' 
Clarie  Reeve's  g!-eat,  soft,  black  orbs  were  much  hand  - 
somer.  Miss  Romaine's  were  not  black,  as  we  had  ex- 
pected, but  grey,  and,  though  not  handsome,  were  very 
peculiar.  Keen,  sharp,  and  piercing,  they  seemed  to 
look  into  one's  very  soul  ;  I  felt,  when  I  caught  them 
f-xed  nnon  me,  as  if  she  were  reading  my  thoughts. 

Lottie  saiil  there  was  i=omething  uncanny  about  hei 
cousin's  eves  ;  they  actually  made  one  feel  uncomfort- 
able. 

Before  the  evening  w^s  over  we  ceased  to  deplor< 
Miss  Romaine's  lack  of  beauty;  she  had  no  need  of  it 
Such  exquisite  grace  is  more  than  rare,  and  such  acting 
1  had  never  seen. 

■  Her  rendering  of  "Judith"  was  perfect,  and' even  tc 
Ben  Smith  she  seemed  to  impart  something  of  her  owu 
grace  and  sympathy  with  the  wild,  passionate  tragedy 
of  the  .scene. 

Uu  the  stage  she  was  hardly  the  s^e  girl  that  she 
seemed  in  her  usual  dres.s.  She  had  made  her  own 
co.-'ttuue  from  an  idea  of  her  own  conception,  and  it 
was  Wbli  suited  to  her.  She  was  splendid,  magnificent! 
We  were  in  raptures  with  her  and  her  acting.  It  was 
pl-iin  t(j  Ijt  seeu  that  Austice  Romaiue  would  queen  it 
in  iiolloway. 

Monday  evening  came,  and  with  it,  Jack.  He 
e  line  at  once  to  the  Hall,  where  we  were  busy  with 
t'Ur  finishing  rehearsal,  before  the]  arrival  of  the  au- 
dience. 

We  v.-tre  in  the  best  of  spirits,  for  we  had  sold  all 
uur  tickets,  and  the  Hall  WDuld  be  crowded.  The  re- 
hearsal was  proceeiliug  to  our  perfect  satisfaction :  the 
actors,  from  con.stant  drilling,  hnd  carught  the  ,spirit  of 
their  part.*,  and  there  was  not  a  doubt  that  the  whole 
performance  would  be  a  .success.  Especially  we  were 
expecting  a.  sensation  at  the  appearance  of  the  conclud- 
ing scene,  "Judith.  "  By  Miss  Romaine's  skill,  taste, 
ami  irresistible  )>owers  of  persuasion*  Ben  Smith  was 
a(;tually  transformed  into  a  first-class  Holofernes. 

lender  the  influence  of  her  exquisite  grace  and  tact, 
his  awkwardne.ss  and  loutish  manner  disappeared  as  if 
by  magic.  As  for  herself,  in  her  character  of  Judith 
she  was  simply  sublime. 

Uf  course  Jaek,  on  his  arrival,  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  most  lenthtisiostic  praises  of  our  "Judith,  "  and  he 
laughingly  desired  au  immediate  introduction  to  the 
paragon.  On  goin.g  to  search  for  Miss  Romaine,  I' 
found  her  very  busily  occupied  with  some  last  arrange- 
ment, and  i'etitrning  to  Jack.  I  informed  him  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  wait  until-  the  couclusion  of  the 
perr'ormance,  when  we  (the  tableau  compaiiTl  were  to 
have  a  supper  and  a  quiet  little  sociable,  after  the  de- 
parture of  oin-  audience.  1  was  glad  of  this,  for  I  wanted 
Jack  to  see  Austice  first  in  her  costume,  as  I  desired 
him  to  be  favourably  impressed  with  her. 

One  after  another,  the  tableaux  passed  ofl'  success- 
fully. A  little  ante-room,  wi'.h  a  glass  door,  was  sc 
aicanged  that  from  it  the  acturs  could  observe  the 
tableaux,  without  being  seen  by  the  audience.  Ja..k 
and  I  stood  before  this  door  when  the  last  scene  was 
announced. 

"  Now.  Jack,"  said  I,  "  j-ou  shall  see  such  acting  as 
you  would  not  believe  possible,  in  au  amateur." 

And  then  the  curtain  went  up,  and  everybody  held 
their  breath  with  delight  and  awe,  and  I  was  as  much 
impressed,  as  if  1  were  seeing  the  Uibleaux  for  the  first 
time.  No  one  would  have  believed  that  Ben  Smit'u 
could  be  made  to  look  so  interesting  and  romantic  ; 
and  that  splendid  "Judith,"  with  her  white  fac^ 
awfully  tragic  in  its  look  of  determination,  of  implac- 
able resolve  :  with  its  great,  bvrming  eyes,  fixed  ^  the 
sleeping  "  Helofwnea  ;"  and  its  marble  "whiteness  reni 
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dered  still  more  striking  by  the  intense  blickuess  of 
aer  hair.'arriiiged  in  heavy  bands  under  a  sort  of  scarf, 
of  white  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold.  She  stood 
befiidfe  the  couch  of  '■  Hoiof ernes,"  bending  slightly  for- 
ward, one  hand  pressed  against  her  h°.)rt,  35  if  to  hush 
its  beating,  while  the  other,  upraised  to  strike,  held  a 
gleaming  dagger.  With  her.  str-mge  and  striking 
costume,  her  gleaming  dagger,  and  her  fierce  and 
terrible  expression,  she  seemed  so  like  the  character 
she  personated  that  we  almost  looked  to  see  her 
strike. 

Twice  the  tableaux  were  encored  ;  as  the  curtain  fell 
opon  the  third  representation,  I  turned  to  see  its  effect 
upon  Jack.  His  ej-es  met  mine  with  .  an  exprecsiou  of 
iwe,  almost  of- terror. 

'  Good  heavens  I  Fannie,  what  sort  of  creature  is 
this,  who  transforms  Ben  Smith  into  a  king,  and  her- 
'elf  into  an  avenging  angel     he  exclaimed. 

"  I  told  you  so  I"  laughed  I.     "  Nov.-,  if  you  wish  to 
J3e  introduced,  come  along." 

He  followed  me  to  the  an£e-room,  at  the  b,ick  of  the 
stsge,  where  Austice  Romaine  stood  in  the  midst  of  an 
idmiring  group.  I  approached  her  from  beh'iid,  and 
touched  her  arm,  a^d  as  she  turned  with  a  smile,  I 
isked,  after  complimenting  lier  acting  : 

"  Miss  Romaine,  w  ill  you  allow  me  to  introduce  my 
'cousin  Jack  to  you  !"  ! 

"Mr.  Jack  Holli.?ter,  of  whom  I  hear  so  much  J"  | 
queried  she.  I 

"■  Yes,"  I  answered. 

"Thank  j>ou,"  she  said,  scornfully  ;  ''but  I  do  not 
vare  to  know  him  .'  I  have  already  quite  a  sufficiency 
of  these  conceited  du-nothings  among  my  acquaint- 
ances !"  .  .  _ 

With  what  biting  contempt  she  said  it  '.  and  how 
superbly  haughty  and  commanding  she  looked  I  I  nd- 
mired  her  more  than  ever,  although  I  was  angry  enough 
;o  strike  her;  for,  in  spite  of  his  faults,  Jack  was  a 
favourite  with  me. 

I  looked  at  him,^ardly  knowing  what  to  do  or  say. 
His  face,  at  first  crimson  with  mortification,  grew  very 
white  as  he  said,  in  a  firm,  steady  voice,  addressing  me, 
but  looking,  with  his  flashing  eyes,  directly  at  Austice 
Romaine  : 

"  Tell  Miss  Romaine  that  I  think  she  will  one  day 
do  me  the  honour  to  seek  my  acquaintance  I"  and  turn- 
ng  to  me,  he  offered  his  arm,  saying  quietly  ; 

•'Shall  I  take  you  down  to  supper,  Fannie  '." 

The  entrance-hall  below,  which  was  crossed  to  i-each 
the  supper-room,  was  crowded  with  the  departing  au- 
dience, and  I,  with  others,  were  obliged  to  stand  for 
!ome  minutes,  waiting  for  them  to  pass  out.  As  we 
stood  there,  my  indignation  culmiuatod  in  an  explo- 
sion : 

"  It  is  shameful  !  how  dared  she  treat  you  so  ?  I 
should  think  she  " 

"  Hush,  Fannie  !"  interrupted  Jack,  almost  sternly. 
"  She  was  right,  quite  right,  and  she  has  taught  me  a 
lesson  that  I  shall  not  forget.  Say  no  more  about  it, 
I  entreat  and  as  he  finished,  I  fancied  I  could  de- 
tect the  least  possible  tremor  in  his  tones. 

And  then  I  happened  to  look  back,  and  there  stood 
Austice  Romaine,  with  her  escort,  and  with  a  suspi- 
ciously unconscious  look  upon  her  face.  She  had  heard 
every  word. 

After  supper,  I  asked  Jack  to  take  me  home  at  once, 
IS  I  had  no  desire  to  remain  for  the  sociable.  I 
■/liought  from  his  manner  that  ho  w.as  glad  to  go  ;  he 
.eft  me  at  my  own  door,  declining  my  invitation  to 
enter. 

The  next  morning,  going  over  to  call  on  Mary  Her- 
Y  ei'-.  I  found  Lottie  Gri.'^wold  and  her  cousin  seated  in 
M.iry's  room,  talking  over  the  ta'bleaux.  I  was  very 
^"Id  in  my  response  to  Miss  Romaine's  greeting,  and 
.-'l  esently  when  Mary  and  Lottie  were  occupied  she 
■iiine  to  me,  sitting  by  the  wndow,  and  said  in  depre- 
•%itni  y  tones  : 

•  Miss  Ellsworth,  I  know  you  are  offended  at  my. 
ierr,s,.d  to  receive  your  cousin  ;  do  not  be  .so  angry,  I 

■■  I  think  I  have  cause  to  be  angry  !"  retorted  I,  in  a 
.  r<ge.  Au.stice  Romaine,  how  could  you  be  so  cruel  ? 
lo  humiliate  him  so,  in  the  presence  of  others." 

'  Do  not  blame  me  so  much,"  she  entreated,  in  a 
.-••ite  that  trembled  slightly.  "I  assure  you  my  in- 
cenLion  w.-^s  good.    Some  day  he  will  th.'ink  me." 

I  th'-.ught  of  Jack's  words,  and  was  silent. 

"  He  was  light  when  he  e.nd  that  one  day  I  should 
y,viJk.  his  acquaintance,'  she  continued.  If  I  haveread 
l;iK  fr.ce  aright,  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  an 
j.iuviir  to  know  him." 

■'^!ead  J|is  face,  said  I,  a  little  mollified.  "  Why  you 
never  once  looked  at  him  !" 

"  Didn't  I  V  and  she  laughed,  gaily.    "  I  assure 


you  I  could  sketch  his  portrait  at  this  moment  !"  and, 
seeing  that  my  anger  was  dissipated,  she  went  back  to 
her  sev.  iiig. 

She  remained  for  a  few  weeks  in  TIclloway,  and  then 
went  home  ;  but  she  was  not  i'-.rgotteu.  It  was  long 
before  we  ceased  to  quote  Miss  Romaine,  what  she 
had  said  of  this,  and  what  she  hail  thought  of  that  ; 
what  she  woio  here,  and  how  she  was  dressed  there. 
It  wa.i  long  before  we  left  f)ff  running  over  to  Lottie, 
after  every  mail,  to  ask  if  she  '■  had  heard  from  Aus- 
tice Roni.nine,"  or  to  charge  her  to  ''  be  sure  and  send 
our  lov6  to  Auftice." 

There  were  many  quiet  traces  of  her  visit  left 
among  us.  Ben  Smith  seemed  less  awkward  since  the 
tableaux  ;  pretty,  imperious  C'lario  Roeve  no  longer 
ruled  as  (lueen  among  us,  and  Jack  HoUister — never 
was  such  a  change  in  him.  Wc  saw  him  no  m.ore 
idling  along  the  brookside,  with  his  fancy  fishing- 
tackle  that  neve:-  caugiit  a  fish,  or  strolling  through 
the  woods  in  his.  graceful  hunting  costume,  banging 
away  occasionally  rt  birds  or  squirrels,  which  he  never 
hit.  Xo  more  we  saw  his  handsome  face  and  elegant 
ficure  at  our  socialjles,  picnics,  boatings^  etc.  He 
lounged  no  more  upon  our  verandahs  or,  in  our  sum- 
mer-houses, rt-ading  Tennyson  to  us,  varied  with  ori- 
gin.il  sentiuicn  s  of  his  own.  He  no  longer  played 
tioquct  with  us  or  'oilliarJs  with  our  brothers.  He  no 
longer  dropped  in  of  an  evening  to  compliment  us,  in 
his  indolent  way.  on  our  eyes  or  hair,  tease  our  pet 
poodles,  smoke  a  cigar  at  the  gate  with  Ned  or  Tom, 
and  make  u.i  a  dozen  promises  whi -h  he  never  kept. 
All  that  w-,.s  "done  away  with."  He  had  positively 
gone  to  work. 

He  had  ■  not  bought  a  doctor's  practice,  though 
tradition  said  that  he  had  a  "  diploma  ;"  he  had  not 
gone  to  study  law,  he  liad  done  nothing  at  all  gen- 
teel. .  But.  to  the  astnnishnient  of  all  Holloway,  he 
h.id  nrtiial.h/  gone  into  his  uncle's  shop  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  machinist  ! 

Jack  had  always  hiid  something  of  a  penchant  for 
machinery  ;  he  had  dabbled  a  little  at  it,  now  and 
then,  sometimes  just  idling  witli  it,  in  his  careless, 
neghgent  style,  and  again,  "  by  fits  and  starts,"  as 
my  father  said,  going  into  .some  mechanical  scheme 
which  interested  him,  with  an  energy  which  showed 
that  ■' there  was  .something  in  him,  if  it  could  only 
be  got  out,"  to  quote  his  uncle  again.  And  now,  he 
had  chosen  this  for  his  vocation. 

Handsome,  lazy,  good-for-nothing  Jack  Hollister, 
transformed  into  a  hard-working  machinist  !  It 
seemeel  incredible,  but  as  time  went  by.  Jack  kept 
steadily  at  work,  and  we  were  forced  to  Vielieve  it. 

A  year  or  so  after  that  memorable  tableau-party, 
Austice  Romaine  came  again  to  Hollowaj',  and  at 
once  resumed  all  her  old  popularity  among  us.  Of 
course  it  was  not  long  before  she  heard  of  the  change 
in  Jack  Hollister.  When  told  of  it,  she  said  nothing, 
but  just  laughed,  and  nodded  a' little.  But  presently 
she  said  to  Lottie,  with  a  spark  of  mischief  in  her 
grey  eyes  : 

'■  My  dear,  nnw  I  want  to  be  introduced  to  Jack 
Hcjllister  !  ' 

•'  Well,  I  don't  think  your  wish  is  likely  to  be  gi-a- 
tified,"  .said  Lottie,  who  ^\as  inclined  to  resent  her 
cousin's  cavalier  treatment  of  the  favourite.  Jack. 
■'  He  never  attends  parties  or  makes  calls,  or  goes  any- 
where that  you  are  likely  to  meet  him  !" 

'•  Send  for  him,  then,"  replied  Austice,  c«lly.  "  Ask 
him  to  coin.?  up  here  and  be  introduced." 

"  He  won't  come." 

"  Try  it,  and  see." 

So  Lottie  sent  v.  oiel  to  J.ick  that  Miss  Romaine  was 
desirous  of  making  his  acquaintance.  Jack  was  proud, 
and  Lottie  had  no  idea  that  he  would  go  ;  but  he  did, 
and  that  immediately.  On  his  way,  he  Stopped  for  me 
to  accompa.ny  him. 

"  Jack,"  saifl  I,  as  we  were  entering  Judge  Griswold's 
gate,  "  why  did  not  you  refuse  to  be  introduced  to 
Miss  Romaine,  and  so  pay  her  in  her  own  coin  1" 

"Because,''  he  answered,  ^^"it^l  energy,  "  ihat  was 
the  very  best  thing  th.at  ever  happened  to  me  in  all 
my  life  1    It  umde  a  man  of  me  !'' 

UTion  my  word,  he  looked  so  handsom?  attd  manly 
as  he  said  it,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  certain 
AValtei  Penfield,  I  should  positively  have  fallen  in  love 
with  him  on  the  spot.  I  forg-ave  Austice  Romaine 
then  and  there.' 

I  w.is  curious  to  see  how  Miss  Romaine  would  receive 
him  ;  I  w  ondered  if  she  woulrl  be  at  all  embarrassed. 
Not  she.  She  met  him  without  a  shadow  of  constraint, 
and,  contrary  to  her  custom,  gave  him  her  hand  as 
cordially  a«  if  iio  were  <ib  old  friend.  I  was  delighted 
to  see  with  what  easy  composure  Jack  took  her  hand 
and  bowed  over  it ;  V  "  I  saw  a  little  triumphant  smile 


stealing  about  the  corners  of  his  handsome  mouth. 
Miss  Romaine  saw  it,  too.  and  said,  frank' y  : 

"  You  see  you  were  right,  Mr.  HoUister  ;  I  hav« 
sought  your  acquaintance." 

Jack  bowed,  and  answered  gallantly  : 

"  The  honour  you  do  me  now  is  equal  to  the  service 
you  did  me  then  ;"  and  then  he  added,  with  deep 
gravity  :  '■  And  Miss  Romaine,  I  beg  you  to  remem- 
ber that  all  that  I  am  and  all  th.at  I  hope  to  be  I  owe 
entirely  to  the  lesson  you  tiiught  me  by  that  severe, 
but  well-merited  rebuke." 

And  that  was  all  they  said  upon  the  subject. 

During  that  one  evening,  their  acquaintance  pro 
gressed  so  well  that  when  they  parted  you  would  have 
supposed  them  friends  of  ten  years'  stanrling.  But 
Jack  made  no  eilbrt  to  see  her  after  that,  and  she  lef< 
Holloway  without  again  meeting  him. 

Time  passeel  on  ;  the  months  grew  into  years  ;  Jack 
continued  to  be  industrious  as  he  had  ever  been  lazy, 
and  one  day  we  all  awoke  to  the  knowledge  that  he 
was  famous  !  He  had  invented  something  (don't  ask 
me  what,  for  I  don't  know  one  of  the  ''  mechanical 
powers,"  from  another),  and  besides  the  honour  of  it 
had  almost  doubled  his  fortune. 

He  became  at  once  a  greater  lion  than  ever  ;  all  the 
girls  who  had  not  already  done  so  set  their  caps  at 
him,  but  it  did  them  no  good  ;  he  had  met  his  fate 
long  before. 

One  day,  Lottie  Griswold  ran  over  to  my  house  (T 
was  Mrs.  Walter  Penfield,  then),  with  a  Jetter  from 
Austice  Romaine. 

"  Fan  '("  she  exclainaed,  "  Austice  is  going  to  marry 
Jack  Hollister  !  Slijfe  is  coming  here  to  be  married 
from  our  house,  and  I  am  to  be  bridesmaid,  and  did 
you  ever  ?" 

Well,  it  was  true  enough  \  but  when  he  did  hir 
"  courting"'  Tidll  always  remain  a  mystery  ?  I  shali' 
always  insist  that  he  proposed  the  very  night  lie  wat 
introduced  to  her  ! 


GREAT  FiRE  IN  LONDON.  . 
From  half-past  four  o'clock  on  Friday,  the  13th 
of  February,  until  an  early  hour  the  following 
Saturday  morning  one  of  the  most  destructive 
fires  that  has  occurrerl  in  the  metropolis  for  many 
years  past  raged  in  the  West-end.  It  broke  out  in 
the  Pantechtricon,  an  extensive  block  of  buildings, 
having  a  wide  frontage  in  Motcomb-street,  Belgrave- 
square,  and  extending  back  to  Lowndes-square  on  the 
north,  and  to  Lowndes-street  and  Kinnerton-street 
on  tho  east  and  west  respectively.  The  building, 
whicji  belonged  to  Jlessrs.  Smith  and  Radermacher, 
was  used  as  a  repo.sitory  for  furniture  and  miscella- 
neous property  of  all  description.  It  was  of  vast  size, 
and  was  built  round  the  four  sides  of  an  open  yard, 
being  in  some  parts  five  and  six  stories  high.  Open 
communication  existed  throughout,  and,  consequently, 
within  a  very  short  time  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
fire,  it  had  spread  through  the  buildings  and  lofts  to 
80  great  an  extent  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  saving 
any  considerable  amount  of  the  warehoused  pro- 
perty. Engines  from  the  various  fire  stations  were 
speedily  on  the  spot,  Vi-soount  Grimston  bringing  a 
party  of  the  1st  Life  G'tjards  from  Knightsbridga 
Barracks  with  their,  engine  to  render  assist- 
ance. One  -..i  the  men  subsequently  sustained 
a  fracture  of  the  ankle-joint  by  the  falling  of  a 
wall.  A  large  party  of  the  Foot  Guards  also  marched 
from  Chelsea  Barracks,  and  rendered  valuable  aid. 
About  twenty  engines  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Bri- 
gade and  200  men,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Sha  w,  assisted  by  Colonel  Hogg,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  took  part  in  endeavouring  to  extin- 
guish the  flames.  The  water  3uppl|r  at  first  was  very 
short,  and  the  firemen  w^re  for  a  time  unable  to  renelei 
any  considerable  amount  of  aid.  In  the  meantime  the 
flames  rapidly  extended,  until  the  whole  building  was 
one  mass  of  fire.  With  the  assistance  of  the  soldier? 
and  police  about  100  carriages  were  got  out  of  the  re- 
pository, and  a  few  vanloads  of  furniture  were  aUc 
tjkeu  away ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  httle  could  be 
done  for  the  salvage  of  property,  and  by  seven  o'clock 
all  work  in  this  direction  ceased.  The  advance  of  the 
fire  soon  ignited  the  stables  of  Mr.  Rice  in  Kinnerton- 
street,  of  which  much  was  destroyed.  The  outer  wall 
of  the  western  .-^ide  of  the  building  fell  outwards  at 
half-past  nine,  inflicting  considerable  damage  in  the 
rere  of  the  houses  in  Lowndes-square.  The  fire  raged 
fiercely  until  long  after  midnight,  but  by  half-past 
one  o'clock  all  danger  of  its  spreading  was  over.  '  The 
flames  were  visible' all  over  London,  and  attracted  au 
immense  crowd  of  spectators  to  the  spot.  The  Comte 
and  Comtesse  de  Paris  drove  over  from  Claridge's 
Hotel  to  the  Fietjch  Embassy,  Albijrt-aate  Housa 
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from  the  top  of  which  they  had  a  view  of  the 
coaflagration,  and  were  enabled  to  watch  its  progress. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  at  an  early  hour  one  of 
the  Bpectdtors,  and  the  Earl  of  Mount-Charles  and 
many  other  well-known  members  of  the  aristocracy 
were  also  amongst  those  who  watched  the  progress  of 
the  destruction.    The  destruction  of  property  was 
enormous.     It  is  stated  that  those  who  deposited 
their  property  in  the  Pantechnicon  had  in  all  cases 
taken  upon  themselves  the  risk  of  lire.     No  estimate 
of  the  tol-al  value  can  yet  be  found,  but  among  the 
items  are  the  pictures  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  M.P., 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  worth  £150,000  ; 
those  of  Mr.  Winn  Ellis,  estimated  at  £200,000;  J;hose 
of  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  M.P.,  also  estimated  at 
£200,000,  many  being  portraits  painted  by  Sir  Joshua 
Koynolds.     Many  valuable  paintings  of  Turner  and 
other  masters  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed.  The 
proprietors  speak  of  other  customers  by  the  score 
whose  effects,  which  have  gone  in  the  general  wreck, 
could  not  be  replaced  for  less  than  an  average  of 
£10,000  each.    It  is  stated  that  Messrs.  Christie  and 
Manson  had,  a  few  days  since,  consigned  to  the  firm, 
preliminary  to   a   great  sale  that  was  shortly  to 
take  place,  precious  goods  for  the  value  of  nearly 
half  a  million",   and   of  this  but  an  insignificant 
portion,  in  the  shape  of  china  and  statuary,  was 
saved.    Of  the  carriages,  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred wore  burnt.    The  plate,  which  is  of  enormous 
value,  and  was  sU^.     in  iron  rooms  beneath  the  base- 
ment, was,  it  is  said,  preserved.    Nothing  is  knovrai  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  fire,  and  probably  nothing  ever 
will  be.    On  the  one  hand,  it  is  supposed,  to  have 
arisen  from  tlie  spontaneous  combustion  of  some 
aa-ticles  stowed  in  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  pack- 
aijes  the  building  contained  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  stated  that  shortly  before  the  origin  of  the  cala- 
mity two  ladies  were  examining  their  trunks,  just  in 
front  of  the  spot  where  the  outbreak  took  place,  and 
it  is  feared  that,  the  spot  being  rather  dark,  they  may 
have  used  a  wax  match,  and  that  while  it  was  still ' 
alight  they  may  have  thrown  it  into  the  compartment 
at  the  back  of  their  boxes,  for  here  it  was  that  the 
fire  was  discovered  just  after   they  had  left  the 
buil' inj.    At  noon  the  fire,  although  it  was  being 
gradually  subdued,  was  burning  furiously,  and  it  i.s 
Extremely  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  totally  extin- 
guished much  before  this  time  to-morrow.  Seven 
steam  fire-engines,  each  with  a  double  hose,  were  play- 
ing on  theruins,and  in  Piccadilly  the  smoke  was  at  times 
thick  enough  to  be  unpleasant.  .The  walls  are  in  a 
very  dangerous  state,  and  masses  of  brickwork  keep 
falling  ;  but,  though  there  still  remains  some  lire 
in  the  two  or  three  buildings  yet  standing,  the  great 
body  of  fire  is  in  the  ruins.     The  area  of  the  fire  is  of 
enormous  extent,  though  nothing  but  smoke  can  be 
seen,  except  by  passing  through  a  gateway  behind  the 
rows  of  houses  and  stables  which  environ  the  actual 
scene  of  the  disaster.     Great  numbers  of  people  ar- 
rived to  see.  what  little  could  be  seen  of  a  fire  in  the 
3ay  time,  but  they  are,  of  course,  kept  at  a  reasonable 
distance  by  the  police.     The  detachments  of  Life 
Later  information  only  serves  to  show  that  the  ex- 
tent of  the  damage  has  been  rather  under  than  over 
estimated,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  million  sterling 
would  not  nearly  cover  the  losses  of  individuals,  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  rebuilding 
the  structure.    No  possible  estimate  of  the  extent  of 
the  calamity  can  be  formed  without  actually  en- 
tering the  premises,  or  the  parts  of  them  left,  since  the 
whole  area  was  surrounded  by  rows  of  houses,  except 
in  Motcomb-street,  where  the  front  still  remains 
intact,  and  one  side  of  the  furniture  warehouse  in  Kin- 
nerton-street.    Upon  entering  hereunder  an  archway, 
from  which  weie  brought  in  the  afternoon,  upon 
the  first  alarm,  ten  vans  of  goods,  ready  packed,  for 
dispatch  to  the  country  on  Monday  morning,  between 
two  very  shaky  walls,  which  seem  as  though  they  must 
fall  sooner  or  later,  past  the  backs  of  some  stables, 
where  the  fire  is  still  burning  furiously,  the  way  was 
led  over  heaps  of  fallen  brickwork,  and  smouldering 
rubbish  to  a  corner,  where  upon  a  pile  of  almost  red 
hot  ruins  several  liremen  stood  directuig  their  hose 
into  the  dense  mass  of  smoke  ahead.    As  this  was 
blown  Away  occasionally  by  the  wind  a  view  could  be 
obtained  of  the  site  almost  up  to  Motcomb-street, 
ehowing  the  backs  of  the  houses  in  Lowndes-square, 
apparently  much  scorched,  though  one  outer  wall  of 
the  Pantechnicon  abutting  upon  them  seemed  nearly 
intact,  while  on  the  left,  or  l-Linncrton-street  side,  the 
few  irregular  walls  and  brick  partition  showed  where 
Eice's  stables  and  two  or  three  smaller  structures  had 
stood.     Entering  from  Motcomb-street,  little  could 
be  seen,  as  the  wind  blew  the  smoke  and  eteam  in 


clouds  over  this  part  of  the  vacant  area.  The  building 
nearest  this  entrance  was  in  feevei-al  floors  or  galleries, 
lit  by  a  skylight  well  in  the  cenLro.  On  the  gro\ind 
floor  were  about  ^4U0  carriages,  about  100  of  which 
were  saved  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  fire  ; 
in  the  galleiies  were  stored  finer  sorts  of 
furniture  and  articles  of  vcHu,  while  on 
the  walls  and  packed  awny  in  ca.ses  were  innny  valu- 
able picture;!.  It  need  hardly  be  siiid  that  the  whole 
ofthe.se  are  destroyed,  if  notbyfire,by  the  crashof  fall- 
ing material  from  the  roof  and  walls  ;  but  it  i.s  h(iped 
that  much  of  the  valuable  plate  in  the  vaults  below 
will  be  recovered.  At  present  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  salvage.  From  a 
doorway  leading  into  what  wa.>  thi.s  great  building 
could  be  seen  in  amongst  the  rubbi.sh  bundles  of 
books,  with  enough  semblance  still  remainin,'.;  of  what 
they  had  been  to  show  their  value  ;  broken  china,  here 
and  there  the  gilt  end  of  a  piece  of  light  furniture,  or 
what  is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  picture  frame,  a 
heavy-looking  chest  still  holding  -together,  though 
charred  through.  The  first  of  the  lite  cluster  of 
building  was  commenced  in  18-34,  by  the  grandfather 
of  one  of  the  present  proprietors,  Mr.  Smith,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  perfectly  fii-eproof,  or  as  near  thereto 
as  man's  handiwork  can  he,  and  evei-y  additii^u  hiis 
been  carried  out  on  the  sariie  principle.  In  the  small 
part  of  the  building  still  left  the  floors  are  of  iron,  :is 
are  the  doors  and  ends  of  each  small  apartment  for  the 
reception  of  valuables.  The  great  doors  leading  from 
one  room  to  anc'ther  were  of  wrought,  not  cast,  iron, 
some  of  th^m  being  2  inches  thick.  The  fire  may  be  said 
to  have  shown,  as  several  other  fires  at  home  ami 
abroad  have  done,  the  general  fallacy  of  so-called 
fireproof  buildings,  yet  in  the  same  building 
evidences  are  not  wanting  that,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
itfis  a  partial  security. 


THE  DIPLOMATIC  COPvPS  AT  WASHINGTON. 

The  Ncui  York  Times  publishes  a  commiuiication 
from  an  occasional  correspondent  at  Washington,  in 
whicji  the  writer  siiys  : — "One  of  the  most  iuiiioitant 
elementsof  Washington  society  is  the  Diplomatic  Corps. 
The  foreign  representative,:;  here  arc,  in  the"  main,  men 
of  culture,  pleasing  manners,  and,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  have  more  abundant  leisure  for  the  small 
cares  of  society  than  probably  an.\'  ■  .i  lisr  clnss.  Wash- 
ington is,  however,  regarded  by  tiji  .l:|'l  'iuatic  people 
the  world  over  as  a  species  ni  Dut^aiy  Bay — a  fort  of 
purgatory,  if  you  like.  Sei'eral  countries  are  rejire- 
sented  by  men  of  well-establithed  reputation,  who 
have  had  scope  for  the  exercise  of,  their  diplomatic 
skill.  Take  the  cases  of  Spain  antl  England,  for  in- 
stance. But  here  come  for  the  greater  part  novices 
who  are  taking  their  first  lessons  in  diplomacy,  and  the 
poorer  members  of  distinguished  families,  wliere  they 
may  find  excellent  alliaiKcs.  luds  ed,  in  lookin;;  over 
the" ministers  alone,  one  finds  that  f  ull  oiie-half  of  them 
are  bachelors.  Then  the  numerous  seci-cl;;ii  ies  and 
attaches  are  nearly  all  single  men.  When  this  fact  is 
remembered,  one  can  no  longer  wonder  why  they  are 
so  popular.  The  diplomats  as  a  class  are  very  agree- 
able people.  They  are  unaftect  :d  in  thtir  manners, 
and  the  majority  of  them,  who  are  purely  I'rnam.'utal, 
recognise  as  well  as  any  one  what  thorough  humbugs 
they  are  ;  but  they  play  their  parts  as  gravely 
as  if  the  welfare  of  the  nations  they  represent 
depended  upon  their  individual  shoulders.  The 
largest  legation  here  is  the  Sjjanish,  consisting  of  eight 
members;  the  next  is  the  Liriii^h,  and  the  French 
legation  i;anks  third  in  point  of  uuniber.  The  British 
Government  is  the  most  liber.i!  iii  the  treatment  of  its 
representative,  Sir  Edward  Thornton.  It  pays  for  the 
rent  of  his  house,  and  is  now  budding  an  elegant  resi- 
dence at  the  cost  of  100,000  dollars  in  Connecticut- 
avenue,  which  is  to  be  in  future  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  British  legation.  Tiie  Auc.tri.in  kgntion  is  made 
up  of  Minister  and  First  Secretary.  The  Jlinister, 
Baron  Charles  Lederer,  is  a  man  of  agieoable  but 
rather  pompous  maijneis.  He  has  been  in  Washington 
since  September  4,  1S6S— in  fact,  ranks  i!C-\t  to  Sir 
Edward  Thornton  in  point  of  time  spent  here  as  a 
Minister.  ,  If  Sir  Edv.'ard  were  to  leave  he  would  be- 
come the  Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  Baron 
Lederer  may  be  a  great  diplomatic  genius,  but  as  he  has 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  display  his  powers,  the 
world  cannot  as  yet  estimate  the  full  extent  of  his 
diplomatic  capacity.  His  First  Secretary,  Mr.  Hengel- 
mueUer  de  Hengervar,  has  won  fame  hi  Washington, 
not  so  much  by  the  display  of  great  di{)lomatic  talent 
as  by  his  handsome  face  and  by  his  wearing  the  gor- 
geous full  dress  of  the  Hungarians  upon  state  occa- 
sions, which  then  makes  him  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
eerrers.  A  iiky  blue  veiyet  suit,  trimmed  with  fur  and 


gold  lace,  one  would  fancy  would  constitute  a  striking 
make-up.    The  French  legation  consists  of  a  Slinister, 
one  Secretary,  one  Attache,  and  a  C^ial«;ellor.  The 
Marquis  de  Noailles  i.i  of  a  high  Legitimist  family,  a 
son  of    the    duke  of   that  name,  and  descended 
from  Louis  XIV.  and  Mdme.  '  de  Mainteuon.  He 
has  much  literai-y  taste,  and  lives  in  a  style  that  might 
be  expected  of  a  f.iniily  celeVjrated  for  its  wealth  and 
refinement.    The  Marquis  speaks  Engli.sh  with  the 
pieat^.sL  fluency,  and  if  it  were  not  for  his  occasional 
slight  accent,   one  could  not  detect  that  he  is  a 
foreigner.    He  has,  in  company  with  his  charming 
wife,  uiven  some  of  the  finest  entert'unments  since  hia 
arrival  here  (July  24,  1S72).    According  to  diplomatic 
eti(pielte,  foreign  repre.sentatives,  during  their  first 
y<-ar  at  any  post,  need  not  give  cnterfainments.  But 
the  ^larquis  did  not  take  advantage  of  this  conven- 
tional exempjtion,  but  reciprocated  society's  attention 
from  the  fiiiit.  He  will  leave  for  France  on  his  way  to 
Home,  wheVe  he  is  to  be  stationed  as  Minister,  on  the 
7  th  of  February-    M.  Bartholdi,  who  is  to  take  tRe 
place  of  the  Marquis,  will  be  here  in  about  six  weeks. 
The  British  Legation  consists  of  a  Minister,  three 
Secretaries,  and  two  Attaches.    Sir  Edward  Thornton, 
the  Miuister,  is  a  thin,  tall,  gentleman,  of  about  CO,  of 
very  dignified  manners.    He  is,  however,  very  aflable, 
and  quite  as  easily  approached  as  the  average  mem- 
ber of  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  He  is  regarded  as  a  good, 
safe  man,  eminently  respectable,  and  most  careful  in 
his  actions.    He  fives  in  an  elegant  house  in  I-street, 
where  his  wife,  Lady  Thornton,  and  two  daughters  en- 
t.  rtain  their  visitors  in  a  way  thatha.s  made  for  them 
numerous  frieurl,;.     Sir  Edward  is  one  of  the  greatest 
pedestrians  in  the  district,   and  thinks  nothing  of 
taking     a     little    walk    of     ten*  miles     or  so 
every    day.      In  the     Spanish    Legation,  besides 
tlie  uiinLter,  there  are  three  secretaries  and  four 
attaches,  and  yet  this  is  the  hardest- worked  legation 
in  ^'^"ashil)gton,  thank.s  to  the  exertions  of  the  Cuban 
patriots   and  the    con.sequent    complications.  The 
Spanish  Minister,  Admiral  Poio  cte  Bei  nabe,  is  a  very 
]  'leasant-looking  gentleman,  of  about  50  years  of  age. 
He  speaks  "English  veiy  fluently,  and  in  appearance 
woulrl  be   taken  for  an  En^h^h  or  American  nava) 
(jific  er.    The  iiuKsi.m  Legation  i,-i  equal  in  point  oj 
number  to  the  French,    The  Russ-iau  Minister,  Baron 
d'Ofi'enbcrg,  is  an  old  bachelor  of  about  X50  years  of 
age.    He  speaks  English  with  tolerable  fluency,  and 
i.s  foud  of  good  livllig.    He  is  a  kind,,  benevolent  old 
^cntlemai),  and   deservedly  popular.     The  German 
Legation  is  rep'rescuted  by  four  members  only,  one  ol 
whom  is  a  naval  attache.   Von  Schloezer,  the  minister, 
>  who  came  here  in  August,  1871,  is  a  man  of  exceed- 
ingly simple  trtstcs,  and  a  thorough  German  in  ap- 
peaiance.    He  has  the  air  of  a  man  bom  and  giound 
under  an  iron  .sy.stem,  which  had  never  let  him  tread 
outside  the  path  of  routine.    The  legation  is  made  up 
of  old  bachelors.    The  Japanese  Legation  excites  the 
most  comment.     Mr.    Aiinori   Mori,   the  Charge 
d'Ailaires.  is  at  present  away  in  his  native  Japan  on 
leave  of  absence,  and  Mr.  Golo  Yano  fills  his-  place. 
There  are  at  pressnt  three  members  of  this  legation — 
Yano,  Assano,  and  Sambro  Takaki.    They  go  out  a 
good  deal  in  society,  but  not  e^'ell  here,  xvhere  out- 
landish people,  with  outlandish  titles,  are  all  the  rage, 
are  they  very  popular.    They  stand  about  »»  wall- 
flowers, with  a  timid  look  in  their  eyes,  and  a  j;ad, 
deprecatory  smile,  as  if  they  were  lost  in  a  strange 
world.    All  of  the  members  of  the  Legation  are  very 
diminutive,  and  very  active  in  their  movements.  Thej 
wear  the  English  dress,  and  speak  our  language  tole- 
rably well.  Yano,  the  Charge  d'Atiaiies  ad  iiiL'rim,  is  s 
new  comer.    He  h;i«  a  wife  with  him,  whom  none  ol" 
the  diplomatic  people  have  ever  seen.    Yano  luis  kept 
her  completely  hidden  since  her  arrival  here,  and  there 
is  the  greatest  curiosity  to  sec  what  Mrs.  Yano  is  hkej' 


The  remains  of  the  late  Lord  Howth  w^re  interred 
in  the  old  Abbey,  near  Howth  Castle.  Feb.  16. 

It  is  proposed"  to  hold  a  re\-iew  of  the  Volunteers  ol 
Hants  and  the  adjoiuuig  counties  at  Portsmouth  oe 
Easter  Monday. 

Kichard  Bagwell,  Esq.,  of  Innislonagh,  Clonmel,  hai 
been  appointed  to  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  foi 
the  county  of  Tipperary. 

According  to  the  Newspaper  Press  Director'/,  there 
.are  131  papers  in  Ireland.  1,226  in  England,  and  Hi 
in  Scotland.    lu  London  alone  there  are  314. 

The  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  de.i^th  of  the  iiia' 
persons  who 'were  killed  at  an  election  meeting  a 
Bury  was  concluded  on  Feb- 16,  when  a  verdict  of  ac- 
cidental death  was  returned,  and  all  partie|  conc||pne<: 
were  exonerated  from  blame.  . 


Feb.  21,  1S74.] 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

Breakfast  Rolls. — Make  a  hole  in  two  quarts  of 
flour,  and  pour  in  one  pint  of  curd  milk  that  has  'oeen 
boiled,  with  a  cup  of  butter  melted  in  it.  Add  a  quar- 
ter of  a  cup  of  sugar  and  half  a  cup  of  good  yeast.  Let 
it  stand  without  mixing  two  or  three  hours.  Salt  to 
the  taste.  Then  knead  it.  and  set  it  to  rJie  a  few  hours. 
Then  mould  it,  and  rise  again  in  the  pans  Lefoie 
baking.  The  rolls  require  about  fifteen  miuute.s  in  a 
quick  oven. 

For  Hoarseness.— I  took  a  severe  cold  lately,  with 
sore  throat  and  hoarseness,  and  was  advised  to  heat  up 
some  mutton  and  molasses  together,  and  take  a  tea- 
spoonful  occasionally,  and  wear  a  suet  plaster  on  my 
throat  and  breaKt.  I  was  forced  to  try  the  remedy, 
and  now  am  glad  to  recommend  it,  as  it  reheved  me 
more  than  anj-thing  else,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
remedy.   Afflicted  ones,  try  it. 

A  Useful  Lotion. — The  blooms  of  the  common  ma- 
rigold (calendula),  infused  in  equal  parts  of  pure.alcohol 
apd  water,  is  an  admii-able  remedy  for  all  kinds  of 
wounds,  cuts,  brxiises,  and  burns,  .  n  man  or 
beast.  Its  effect  inallaying  pain  and  removing  soreness 
is  similar  to  that  of  tincture  of  arnica.  One  ounce  of 
the  blooms  to  half 'pint  alcohol  and  half -pint  water  is 
the  recipe. 

Lemon  Pie. — Grate  the  rind,  squeeze  out  the  juice  ; 
add  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  of  milk,  yolks  of  .tliree  eggs, 
of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour  ;  beat  all  together.  Bake  in  a  crust.  W'licn  done, 
beat  the  whites  to  a  froth  ;  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar  ;  pour  over  the  top,  and  "brown  slightlj''. 

CocO/iJs'UT  Pudding. — One  grated  cocoaimt,  two 
soda  crackers  rolled,  half  a  teacu]!  of  buttei-,  seven 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  jiint  of  milk,  and  three 
eggs.  ^A''ork  the  butter  and  sugar  together  as  for  a 
cake,  tften  add  the  other  ingredients;  the  milk  last. 
Bake  in  a  pudding  dish,  or  ui  two  pies. 

To  Preserve  Whites  op  Egos. — On  shipboard  .sea- 
men are  often  under  the  necessity  of  drinking  muddy 
coffee,  having  notliing  to  clarify  the  same.  They  can 
be  preserved  by  the  following  .■<imi)lo  process  ;  —  Place 
the  whites  in  a  large,  flat  dish,  and  expo.se  them  to  a 
heat  for  ten  or  fifteen  hour*.  An  the  water  evaporates 
the  albumen  form.s  a  yellow,  transparent,  hard,  and 
brittle  mass.  This  scales  ott'  wheft  touched.  These 
scales*S;hould  be  kept  dry  by  being  kept  in  a  bottle. 

Cold  Blef  Puddeng. — Take  a  pii  ce  of  tender  steik, 
a  bit  of  ham,  and  some  breast  of  veal,  the  beef  amount- 
ing to  three  quarters  of  the  whole.  Mince  the  \\  hole 
as  small  as  possible,  cut  a  piece  of  good  salt  ]jork.  into 
hash,  seasoning  the  latter  at  tlie  same  time  ;  add  salt, 
pepper,  and  spice,  par.sley,  gnrlic,  mushrooms,  and  leeks, 
bay-leaf  and  thyme,  and  half  a  sm.iU  wino-glaps  of 
brandy.  Line  an  eai-tben-covcred  dith  with  slices  of 
pork,  and  fill  it  with  tiie  mince;  cover  with  more  slices 
of  pork,  and  set  the  lid  on,  cemeuting  the  joints 
with  paste  of  flour  aiid  vinegar.  Place  in  the  oven 
over  night.    To  be  eaten  completely  cold. 

The  BI'ST  Clam  Soup. — As  the  season  is  now  near 
it  hpnd  v.'hen  the  market  will  be  .'■U|)plit'd  with  clams, 
I  ofTer  the  following  recipe  for  making  clam  soup, 
which  caimot  be  surpassed  : — Boil  for  thrcd  hours  a 
Icnuckle  of  veal,  with  a  goodly  portion  of  water,  and 
DTie  onion.  Strain  and  add  tiie  liquor  of  fifty  ckivns. 
Thicken  with  a  tabloapoonful  of  flour,  well  rubbed 
with  butter,, the  size  of  a  small  egg.  Have  your  clams 
cut  in  three , pieces,  with  the  hartl  rind  removed.  Beat 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  very  liglit.  and  put  into  your 
tui'Ccn  with  chopped  parsley,  and  a  half-jjint  of  niillc. 
Juf  t  before  serving  drop  the  cLmis  into  the  boiling 
Soup,  letting  thoui  boil  up  once.  Pour  into  tureen, 
Btimng  well  ite  contents  while  doing  so. 

HoMi  -MADE  -HEAUTniujos. — A  beautiful  I'ug  cnn  Tie 
1,  ide  witli  cotton,,  carpet  warp,  old  and  new  rags  o! 
iinel,  ladies'  cloth,  broadcloth,  &(:    Cut  the  cloth 
>ut  I  In-ee  inches  jong.    I  cut  nan,'  three  .and  a-li.-df 
"ui.-  long,  and  keep  a  measure  to  h  ive  them  all 
!.  e,  and,  if  of  bro.idcloth,  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
Ith  ;  ll.annc-l  and  thin  woollen  clotkm.ay  be  cut  one- 
of  an  inch  in  width.    Knit  the  T.ags  into  the  warp 
.  L  a.s  the  fringe  is  knit  into  mittens.    Put  the  rags 
i-veiy  stitch  on  the  right  side,  ,and  back  on  the 
..ng  .siile  without  putting  in  any  rags.    As  it  is  a 
Y  avy  work,  it  must  be  knit  iu  strii)S  or  sqa  .rti.s,  and 
V.vcd  tdgether.    Any  ixattcrn  will  do  that  «uife»  the 
V  k.  i-.    I  have  knit  one  in  log-cabin  pattern,  which 
^ly  ^nii.ible.    Use  coarse  steel  needles,  such  as  are 
111  iniittin'g  he.-ivy  mittens.  ■  ' 

:.rqii>;  S  ^iut  MicKacl.  with  crjal,  fr.)ni  Liverpool 
i.i  w!-ecl*ed  near  Valentia  on  Saturday.  'L'liree 
.  -.v,  consisting  of  Portuguese,  were  drowned. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


Plant  Stove. — One  of  the  most  essential. things  at 
this  dull  season  is  plenty  of  light,  therefore  any 
creepers  or  climbing  plants  that  are  su.speuded  from 
the  roof,  and  tend  to  obstruct  the  light,  should  be 
reduced,  and  tied  in  ns  much  as  possible;  but  be 
careful  and  judicious  iu  cutting  those  about  to  flower, 
so  as  not  to  disfigure  them  ;  a  good  thinning  out  may 
be  all  that  is  requisite,  but  all  the  light  obtainable 
should  be  made  the  most  of.  Should  the  composition 
that  was  srheared  over  the  glass  for  shading  duiing  the 
bright  weather,  not  be  removed,  and  the  glass  cleaned, 
lose  no  time  in  attendina;  to  it.  Such  plants  as  alla- 
rnandas,  clevodendrons,  dipLuleuia."^,  hedychiums,  &c., 
that  have  done  tlovv-ering  should  be  placed  together 
at  the  cool  end  of  the  .stove,  and  kept  dry  in  order  to 
give  til' m  a  season  of  rest  previous  to  potting  and 
starting  them  into  growth.  Do  not  excite  specimen 
pl.mts  to  grow  .at  this  season,  unless  in  the  case  of 
young  .stock,  v.-hieh  it  may  be  advisable  to  keep  on 
erownig  until  the  size  re..iaired  be  obtained.  Continue 
to  give  a  little  air  on  fine  days,  and  close  up  early  in 
the  afternoon.  Encourage  winter-blooming  plants, 
such  as  euphorbias,  poiosettlas,  eranthenums,  &c., 
with  manure-water.  Introduce  into  heat  at  intervals, 
for  a  succession  of  bloom,  eucharis  amazonica, 
amaryllis,  &c.  At  this  seisnu  of  the  j'car  much  may 
be  done  by  the  jucliciou.s  arrangement  of  ferns  and 
foilage  plants  in  the  houses.  This  shoukl  be  stuched, 
and  tastefully  carried  out,  for  this  class  of  plants  will 
soon  iu  a  great  measure  be  loukgd  upon  as  the  princi- 
pal means  of  affording  gratification  and  enjoyment  at 
this  dull  season,  more  particularly  if  cleanliness  and 
order  are  well  cared  for. — Edward  Bennett,  Heatfield 
Park,  Herts. 

FiiUiT  H0U.SFS.— TBE  Cherry  House. — The  condi- 
tions under  which  chei  ry  trees  are  forced  are  applicable 
to  the  cultivation  of  plum  trees  under  glass  also.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  external  state  of  the  tempera- 
ture has  been  such  as  to  render  but  little  artificial 
he.at  necessary  in  this  department  ;  attention  to  venti- 
lating the  house  will  V>e  the  most  important  opera- 
tion. Besides  the  ordinary  tkiily  attention  to  watering  . 
trees  in  pots,  and  syringing  the  house  when  necessary, 
little  ob';  will  be  needed  here  ;  but  should  a'change  of 
temiicrature  er.iaie,  recourse  to  the  fires  must  be  had  to 
maintain  the  nece-:sai-T  degree  of  warmth  iu  the  house, 
as. before  recommended.  Beciiu.ie  cherry-houses  were 
nV/t  so  numero"?  as  those  which  are  devoted  to  the 
cultiv.itiou  of  other  kintla  of  fruit,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered they  are  not  usefid,  but  such  is  not  the  ease, 
as  the  airy  and  temperate  condition  in  which  the  struc- 
ture lias  to  bo  maintained  tlu-oughout  the  season 
renders  it  r)iieof  th.'  m(..~t  serviceabk-,  and  particularly 
so  dtiring  tlie  montii  of  .Vpril  and  May,  when  the  ad- 
vanced condition  of  the  crops  in  other  liouses  renders 
high  teniperatu; es  in  them  iudispens;able.  Even  at' 
the  prcsont  season  it  afibrds  suitable  accommodation 
for  starting  plaiii  •,  ftc,  ui.on  the  best  principle— that 
of  giiuiual  excitement.  Fi'.rs. — The  earliest  crops  of 
figs  are  sometimes  obtained  from  trees  in  pots,  which 
are  gener.illy  plunged  into  a  bed  of  fermenting  ma- 
terials, or  otherwise  they  do  well  under  such  condi- 
tii>n-=,'  prcCvidcd  thoy  luive  a  suitable  house  and  judi- 
cious management.  However,  success  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  care  and  attention  which  ar© 
o.^creisad.  In  the  ca*o  of  tho.?e  trees  which  are 
cultivated  in  this  way,  the  heat  at  the  roots  should 
never  be  allowed  '  to  exceed  75  degrees  ;  the 
).ilant3  should  be  in  a  position  vdiere  they  can  obtain 
]j|i;nty  of  light,  and  not  be  too  niut  h  crowctcd  together. 
They 'should  be  abumlantly  supplied  with  weak  guano- 
wal.er  at  ,diout  the  teieperature  "C  the  bed  {7'o  dog), 
and  be  well  ventilated  wluYi  cucumstnnces  permit. 
To  seciuo  gnod.  fruit  and  sulrdiiiesa  of  habit,  which  is 
very  o.-McntHal,  av.yidha.sty  treatment  witii  too  much 
humidity  lu  the  hou.^e  at  this  season.  Ai..';umiiig  that 
the  tices  had  the  necessary  attention  before  they 
were  stavteil,  ai)d  that  the  forcing  commenced  last 
montli,  they  will  now  •he  pushing  freely;  the  night 
temiievature  sliould  be  about  S3  deg.,  and  GO  deg.  ■  by 
avtilioiiil  aid  in  tlia  day-time  ;  give  a  little  air  at  GO 
^leg.,  aiid  k-t  the  tempcratiire  by  day  range  from  that 
degree  to'".')  deg.  or  SO  deg.,  according  to  outside  in- 
iln.mccs,  and  shut  up  the  house  at  GO  deg.  Sprinkle 
llie  tree^  once  or  twice  daily,  ami  proportion  the  mois- 
ture in  the  liouse  to  the  reqvarcmeuts  by  fire-heat  or 
othcrwisu,.. 


FACETIAE. 


A  boy  was  lately  caught  stealing  currants,  and  was' 
locked  up  in  a  dark  closet  by  the,  grocer.  The  boy 
commenced  begging  most  pathetically  to  be  released, 
and  after  using  all  the  persuasion  that  his  young 
mind  could  invent,  he  proposed,  "  jSTow,  if  you'll  let 
me  out,  send  for  my  father;  he'll  pay  you  for  the  cur-  , 
rants,  and*  lick  me  besides."  The  grocer  could  not 
withstand  this  appeal,  and  released  the  urcliin. 

At  Lamarque's  funeral  the  crowd  took  out  General 
Lafayette's  horses  as  he  was  retijrning  home,  and  drew 
him  to  his  hotel.  "  You  must  have  been  very  much 
pleased"  remarked  a  friend  some  time  afterwards. 
"  Very  much  pleased,  indeed,"  replied  Lafayette  ;  "  but 
I  never  saw  anything  more  of  my  horses." 

"John,"  said  a  stingy  old  hunks  to  his  hired  man, 
as  he  was  taking  dinner,  "  do  you  know  how  many 
pancakes  you  have  eaten  ?"  "  No."  "  Well,  you've 
eaten  fourteen."  "Well,"  said  John,  "you  count, 
and  I'll  eat." 

" Do  you  call  that  a  veal  cutlet,  waiter?"  said  an 
old  gentleman,  dining  at  a  restaurant,  "  Why,  it's  an 
insult  to  every  true  calf  in  the  country!"  "Well, 
sir,  I  didn't  mean  to  insult  you,"  returned  the 
waiter. 

"  Look  me  right  in  the  face,"  said  a  man  sternly  to 
another.  "  You  appear  to  have  two  faces,"  replied  the 
latter,  "  and  no  man  that  doesn't  squint  can  look  you 
in  both  at  the  same  time." 

If  people  were  to  think  twice  before  they  speak  once, 
conversation  would  not  only  be  reduced  very  much, 
but  many  would  not  speak  at  all. 

Foote,  on  being  fs'colded  by  a  lady,  said  :  "  I  hava 
heard  of  tartar  and  brimstone  ;  you  are  the  creajn.Of 
the  one  and  the  flower  of  the  other." 

There  is  a  Gaelic  proverb — "If  the  best  man's  faults 
were  written  on  his  foreheaid,  it  would  make  him  pull 
his  hat  over  his  eyes." 

A  dull  lecturer  said: — "  Fools  are  not  all  dead  yet.** 
"No,"  whispered  a  wag  across  the  table,  "or  yov" 
wouldn't  be  here  to  say  so." 

,  A  fond  wife  threw  a  bottle  of  hair-renewer  at  her 
husband's  head,  at  which  he  said — "  We  must  part—* 
the  dye  is  cast."  : 

,  It  was  a  wise  observation  of  Alcide  Tousez : — "  It  ia 
good,^  indeed,  to  be  a  wit.;  one  may  say  so  many  fooiLsb. 
tiling.^."  ... 

The  best' way.  of  raising  money  is  by  the  lever  of  in- 
dustry.   The  griping  miser  raises  his  by  screw  power. 

As  a  general  thing,  people  are  swells  in  proportion  a* 
they  are  emj.ity. 

Aboirt  as  •i'ugcrous  a  net  as  a  fellow  can  fall  in  with 
Ls  a  brunetf . . 

What  do  you  al-w'ays  do  before  you  go  to  sleep.  Shu* 
your  eyes. 

A  maker  of  tombstones  in  Suffolk  lately  received  a 
call  from  a  coiiutrymau  who  vv'anted  a  stone  to  place 
over  the  grave  of  )iis  mother.  After  looking  around 
for  some  time,  and  making  sundiy  remarks  about  the 
taste  of  his  deceased  mother,  lie  finally  pitched  upon 
one  which  the  stone-cutter  had  prepared  for  anotiier.  ■■ 
person.  "  I  like  this  one,"  said  he.  "But,"  said  the 
other,  "  that  belongs  to  an...ttier  man,  and  has  Mr.i. 
Perry's  name  cut  on  it  ;  it  wouldn't  do  for  voui 
mother."  "Oh,  yes,  it  would,"  said  the  country-  . 
man.  "She  couldn't-  read.  And,  besides,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  observed  the  v/ondcrmcnt  oi:  -the  stone- 
cutter, "  Periy  was  alway,»  a  favourite  name  of  hers  !". 

A  bachelor  beuig.  asked  why  lie  didn't  many, 
answered  that  as  the  women  were  claiiiiing  the 
I'ight  to  go  to  the  poll,  tlic-y  wo'Lild  soon  claim  the  i^gh't 
to  go  courting,  and  that  he  v.-as  o:;ly  waiting  for  « 
gocnl  oil'er. 

When  we  sec  a  man  ostentatiously  buying  books 
that  he  never  inteiid.s  to  read,  and  that  he  conkln't  . 
understand  if  he  did,  wa  are  leaiinded  of  deaf  men 
buying  tickets  fur  the  oper.i,  and  blind  ones  for  picture 
galleries. 

"  What  are  you  about  with  my  microscope,  George'" 
"  I've  been  shaving,  fatlK^r,  and  I  want  to  see  if  there 
are  hairs  ia  the  lather  yet." 

An  auctioneer,  in  a  recent  handbill,  advertites  foi 
sale  a  large  (pinntity  of  oil  paintings  "  by  some  of  the 
tho  ancient  masters  of  the  day." 

"  Cufi'ee,  is  that  the  .second  bell  ?"  "  ]so,  massa, 
dat's  the  second  ringing  ob.de.  fuss.  bell.  We  habu't 
got  no  second  bell  in  dis  hotel." 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  woman  with  pretty  ankles  and 
whole  stockings  complaining  of  'wet  sidewalks  or  muddy 
crossings  ? 

Good  for  the  blues — Go  and  see  the  poorest  anr 
sickest  familiaB  wM^n  vour  knowledgfe. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,  *  Let^lrs  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days 
afterthey  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
number,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
ti  ibutors  should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  we  taice  every  care  to  return  them 
'■.  safely  if  found  unsuitable. 

•^^N■^NXN%^.^.^^.vx^.^^^N^.N%^^..v^.-^.%-v^.^,.v■^.^.^.^.•^.^.■«■^v^.^.^.^.^^%»^^ 

A  Subscriber's  Sox.— You  need  not  necessarily  have 
been  a  porter  in  order  to  be  a  guard.  You  must 
get  the  interest  of  a  director  or  of  some  person  who 
can  influence  the  manager.  There  is  no  such  settled 
position  as  bookkeeper  on  board  ship.  The  purser 
or  steward  keeps  the  books.    Writing  pretty  good. 

RonM.4— We  cannot  cure  your  foot.  The  affection 
seems  very  unusual.    Consult  a  surgeon. 

Mary  Ellen. — Please  do  not  cross  your  writing— 'it 
is  almost  impossible  to  read  a  letter  when  crossed- 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  write  in  the  third  person 
to  strangers.  There  is  nothing  bold  or  disrespectful 
in  writing  to  strangers  in  the  first  person.  It  is  all 
a  matter  of  taste. 

Domestic  Treasure.— See  answer  to  Housewife  tis 
to  preserving  eggs.  The  wall-paper  you  name  is 
good,  but  gloomy. 

Housewife.— The  several  modes  recommended  for  pre. 
SSrving  eggs  any  length  of  time  are  not  always  suc- 
cessful. The  egg,  to  be  preserved  well,  should  be 
kept  at  a  tem,perature  so  low  that  the  air  and  fluids 
within  its  shell  shall  not  be  brought  into  a  decom- 
posing condition;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  a!r  out- 
sidb  of  itsi  shell  should  be  excluded,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its-action. in  any  way  upon  the  egg.  The  fol- 
lowing mi.xture  was  patented  several  years  ago  by  a 
ilr.  Jayne,  of  Sheffield.  He  alleged  that  by  meaaa 
of  it  he  could  keep  egga- two  years.  A  part  of  his 
composition  is  often  made  use  of— perhaps  the  whole 
of  it  -would  be  better.  Put  into  a  tub  or  vessel  one 
bushel  of  quick-lime,  two  pounds  of  salt,  half  a 
pound'of  cream  of  tartar,  and  mis  the  same  together 
With  as  much  water  as  will  reduce  the  composition 
or  mixture  to'that  consistence  that  it  will  cause  an 
egg  put  into*it  to  swim  with  its  top  just  above  the 
liquid  ;  then  put  and  keep  the  eggs  therein. 

RusTlcDS.— The  constitution  of  the  Argentine  Confede- 
ration, a*group  of  states  formerly  united  under  the 
name  q£  "  Provincias  del  Rio  de  la  Plata,"  bears 
date  3fiay  15,  1853.  By  its  provisions,  the  execu. 
tive  power  is  left  to  a  president,  elected  for  six 
years  by  representatives  of  the  fourteen  provinces; 
133  in  number  ;  while  the  legislative  authority  is 
r-eet^ed  in  a  Natiotal  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Deputies,  the  former  numbering  28, 
two  from  each  province,  and  the  latter  50  members. 
The  members  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Deputies  are  paid  for  their  services,  the  annual 
: Claries  (amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £45,000,  of 
which  teum  the  23  senators  receive  £16,500,  and 
Vhe  5l>  deputies  £25,500.  A  vice-president,  elected 
the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the 
presi<^ent,  fills  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  Sen^e, 
butOias  otherwise  no  political  power.  The  president 
i3»commander-in-chief  of  the  troops,  and  appoints  to 
a/.l  civil,  igilitary,  and  JUdicial<Dffices  ;  but  he  and 
his  mitusters  are  responsible  for  their  acts,  and 

/  liable  to  impeachment  before  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mrs3  DE  Vehe.— The  Morning  Post  is  the  best  paper 
for  your  purpose.    Smith  and  ^on.  q£  Abbeystreefa 


Dublin,  are  the  agvnts,  and  yuu  tan  advertise 
through  them.  You  are  more  likely  to  c/ltain  the 
post  of  companion  ia  Engliind  tha.u  in  Ireland,  and 
you  will  certainly  be  better  paid. 
Corona. — It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  office  of 
postmaster  ;  but  your  influential  friend  may  help 
you; 

S.  W. — We  do  not  think  your  writing  would  pass. 

IxiON. — You  must  consult  a  doctor.  Scrofula  is  a  dis- 
ease very  difficult  to  cure.  We  do  not  know  why 
your  chimney  lamps  should  break  when  the  lamp  is 
out. 

Ho.me  R.ULE.— Writing  and  spelling  good.  The  bird 
fancier  from  whom  you  buy  will  give  you  all  infor- 
mation. The  Queen's  powder,  sold  in  all  Dublin 
shops,  is  a  pretty  good  dentifrice. 

Prettt  Bird. — How  can  we  describe  eyes  v.hich  we  I 
have  not  seen  ?    Small-faced  people  are  sometimes 
called  baby-faced.    Drinking  tea  to  excess  injures 
the  nerves. 

Zebra. — There  is  no  curing  King's  evil  or  auy  other 
disease  by  charms.  We  do  not  know  anything  of 
the  casket  left  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Prince 
Arthur.  Registered  for  transmission  abroad  means 
just  what  the  words  imply.  You  can  send  the 
Despatch  abroad  by  paying  the  po-stage  rate.  The 
Gentleman  s  Journal  was  not  supported,  an-d  there- 
fore its  pubhcatiou  ceased. 

Toil's  Fansie — There  are  1;",''>3  acres  in  the  PhcenL-c 
Park.  Every  jeweller  keeps  what  you  call  "  cheap 
gold,"  and  many  persons  wear  it  and  think  well  of 
it.  Kingstown  is  far  moj-e  popular  and  populous 
than  Bray.  ShopkeepLug  in  Bray  is  not  yet  wlia* 
it  might  be. 

0.  S.  A. — To  clean  marble  take  two  parts  of  common 
soda,  one  part  of  pumice-stone,  and  one  part  of 
finely  powdered  chalk  ;  sift  it  through  a  fine  sieve, 
and  mix  with  water  ;  then  rub  it  over  the  marble, 
and  the  stains  will  be  removed  ;  then  wash  the 
marble  over  with  soap  and  water,  and  it  will  be 
as  cleanas  it  was  at  fi.'st. 

IxDO. — Bengal  and  its  dependencies  were  constituted  a 
Lieutenant- Governorship  in  1859.  This  large  pi  o- 
vince  is  over  200,000  square  miles  in  extent,  of  which 
more  than  half  is  the  territory  of  feudatories  ;  the 
British  possessions  being  about  as  large  as  the  King- 
dom of  Italy.  The  gross  revenue  in  18G9-70 
amounted  to  £3,792,000,  from  which,  after  payment 
of  provincial  expenditure,  there  remained  a  surplus 
of  about  £1,500,000.  Mr.  Davies  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  death  of  Sir  Henry 
Durand,  in  January,  1871 .  Lahore  is  the  chief  town 
and  seat  of  Government.  The  Feudatory  States  at- 
tached to  the  Punjaub  are  34  in  number  ;  their  area 
is  approximately  140,000  square  miles ;  their  popula- 
tionjabout  5,000,000;  theirrevenue  about  £1,607,000 
per  annum  ;  and  their  military  force  about  50,000 
■  men.  The  six  most  important  of  these  States  are 
Kashmir,  Puttiala,  Bhawalpore,  .Imd,  Nabha,  and 
Kapurthulla.  Besides  these  Feudatory  States,  the 
frontier  tribes,  which  are,  happily  for  us,  split  up 
into  very  numerous  clans  with  divergent  interests, 
have  a  force,  it  is  estimated,  of  no  less  than  130,000 
fighting  men. 

Harold's-Cross. — If  the  soap  pains  your  face,  do 
not  continue  to  use  it.  Pimples  arise  from  im- 
purity or  poverty  of  the  blood,  and  the  affection 
should  be  treated  constitutionally. 

Inquisitive. — Hie  jacet  means  "  hero  he  lies  ;"  it  ia 
used  chiefly  in  epitaphs.  "  Excelsior"  is  the  com- 
parative form  of  the  Latin  adjective  excehus,  which 
means  "high."  Excelsior,  therefore,  means  higher. 
Longfellow,  and  not  Tennyson,  is  the  author  of  the 
poem  of  that  name.  You  can  have  your  gloves 
elsAned  for  a  few  pence«   The  ch«af  est  editiea  «>f 


Eoiv.-ell's  Life  of  .Johnson  is  Ss.  6d.     The  Duke  6i 

Ediuburgh  is  31,  his  wife  23.    Poi.e'^  Duneiad  is 

not  published  separately,  but  you  ca-i  get  his  works 

complete  for  3s.  ^Cd. 
C  lar.v. — Advertise  for  a  teacher  of-  the  oigan.  Your 

writing  is  indistiuct,    and  very  difficult  to  read. 

The  marks  of  small-pox  are  iiremovable,  but  ara 

slightly  modified  by  time. 
George's  DARLixo.-Let  your  eyebrows  alone.  Cutting 

the  lushes  may  make  them  longer,  but  the  growth 

will  be  imperceptible.    Drinking  vinegar  to  produce 

pallor  is  a  most  injurious  practice.    AVe  can  hardly 

give  a  good  pomade.    If  hau-  won't  grow,    We  do 

not  know  that  it  ca^i  be  made. 
CoxsTA^-T  Reader.— People  contract  names  in  their 

own  way.  Agnes  might  be  contracted  into  Nancy. 
A.  D.  W. — Write  to  Mr.  Kelly,  bookseller,  Grafton. 

stre.t.    He  is  most  likely  to  have  books  on  Irish. 
A  Reader. — Ask  a  builder  or  architect. 
Alphabit.— We  never  heard  of  the  degree  "  A  A." 
LiDLA.MB. — Youatt  on  the  Horse,  price  Is.  is  a  good 

book.    Writing  pretty  good. 
Ido. — We  cannot  cure  baldness.    Writing  likely  to  suit 

Excise. 

J.  P. — Inverted  commas  should  always  be  used  when 
the  words  of  another  are  quoted.  You  give  no  in- 
stance of  the  difficulty  you  find  in  the  phrase  ;  and 
thai-efore  ws  cannot  aid  you. 

Ja.mes. — An  attorney's  apprentice  is  not  prevented  from 
getting  married. 

O'D. — You  can  get  the  song  at  any  music  shop. 

L.  S.  D.— The  extent  and  population  of  the^ntiah 
Empire  are  given  as  follows  by  a  reUable  authority  • 
England  .uid  Whiles,  58,320  sqxiare  miles — popula- 

.  tiou,  22,704,108  ;  Scotland,  30,463  square  miles- 
population,  3,360,018  ;  Ireland,  31,754  square  miles 
— population,  5,402,759  ;  Islands  in  the  British  Seas, 
394  square  miles —population,  144,430.  Totals  of 
the  United  KingA)m  in  1871,  120,931  square  miles 
—population,  31,611,315.  Colonies  and  Foi^ign 
Possessions  in  Europe,  117  square  miles — population, 
173,514  ;  in  Asia,  996,997  square  miles — population, 
160,990,278;  in  Africa,  223,999  square  milts-popu- 
lation, 1,358,655;  America  and  West  Indies,  3,742,225 
square  mil'es — population,  5,171,243  ;  Austfalasia. 
2,582,070  square  mOes — population,  1,917,070.  To- 
tals,7, 666,339  square  miles — population,  201,222,075, 

Phiz. — You  must  regularly  bind  yourself  to  a  civil 
engineer  and  learn  your  business  and  take  the  degree 
C.E.  Any  etiquette  book  will  set  you  right  :  you 
can  purchase  one  for  Is.     Writing  not  guod. 

Euic  (Wexfiird). — Keep  your  hands  gloved.  If  your 
hair  Won't  curl  let  it  alone  ;  nature  is  always  to  be 
preferred  to  art. 

H.  R.,  D.  K. — D.  K'a  letter  is  to  be  preferred  to 
H.  R.'s. 

Esther  Rochdale. — Writing  good  and  diction  clean- 
We  do  not  believe  in  judging  character  by  handwrit- 
ing. Keep  your  hands  gloved  luid  clean,  and  they 
may  become  white. 

A  Constant  Reader. — Advertise  your  capabihties  and 
you  will  probably  get  employment. 

Declined  with  Thanks. — "  While  gazing  on  those 
Eves";  "Erinscliff";  "The  Heart  not  Broken": 
"Spring";  "The  End  of  all  Things";  "  To  Lizzie ': 
"  Men  may  wander  far  away";  "Waiting  for  Kate" 
"  Love  in  the  Spring";  "All's  for  the  Best'  ;  "The 
Mvstery  of  the  Suir ';  "The  Unmerited  Reward  ; 
'■  i'erseverance";  ".St.  Yalentine's  Day.  ' 
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^  TAKEN  AT  THE  FLOOD." 

AS   ORKSINAL  NOVEL, 

Specially  Written  by 

MfSS    BR  AD  DO  IT, 

AUthw  of  "  Lady  .Aitdley's  Secnt,"  "  Strangers  and 
Pilgrims,"  i'c. 

[all  eights  reserved.] 

CHAPTER  LVII. 

THE  SWEETS  OP  RE-UJ«TOX. 

Sylvia  aud  her  belongings  landed  at  Antwerp  early 
V  the  morning  after  they  left  St.  Katherine's  Wharf. 
Cfline,  the  French  maid,  was  quite  in  her  element 
nmidst  all  the  bustle  and  confusion  on  ths  quay,  since 
many  of  those  jabbering  tongues  which  made  a  Babel 
ground  the  travellers  jabbered  in  Erench  ;  while  poor 
Mrs.  Tringfold  gazed  about  her  in  helpless  amazement, 
Bs  much  alarmed  as  if  she  had  found  herself  amidst 
B  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  or  the  dark  abori- 
^nes  of  central  Africa. 

"  I  never  could  abide  foreigners,"  she  muttered  to 
herself,  since  there  was  none  other  to  whom  she  could 
confide  her  emotions,  *'  and  to  live  among  them  must 
le  awful,  not  knowing  what  one's  eating  or  drinking* 
or  if  the  natives  mayn't  be  laying  a  plan  to  murder  one' 
I'm  sure  they  all  look  like  it. , 

Lady  Pen-iam  made  short  work  of  the  ordeal  with 
the  custom-house  officials,  who  glanced  with  an  indul- 
gent eye  at  the  portmanteaux  of  so  liberal  a  lady,  and 
IhtfU  had  her  child  and  nurse  and  ■  maid  put  into 
A  hackney  coach  and  whisked  off  to  the  Hotel  St.  An- 
toine.  She  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  put  up  at  the 
hotel  where  Mr.  Standen  was  staying.  . 

She  chose  her  rooms,  a  bedroom  for  Tringfold  and 
the  child,  opening  out  of  hers  ;  a  saloon  with  three 
windows,  gorgeous  with  crilnson  velvet  'i^d  looking- 
glasses,  altogether  a  princely  suite  of  apartments.  But 
Bplendour  evoked  no  admiration  from  Mrs.  Tringfold 
*'  The  rooms  are  handsome  enough,"  she  said  to  Celine; 
who  happily  understood  English,  "  but  they're  not 
'omely.  I  feel  a  somethink  wanting  in  them." 
-  Breakfast-  was  served  for  my  lady  in  the  solitary 
gi'andeur  of  the  saloon  ;  for  Tringfold  and  Cfline 
m  a  smaller  apartment,  which  did  duty  for  the  nur 
?ery.  Tringfold  brightened  a  little  at  sight  of  a  beef- 
steak and  fried  potatoes,  which  she  confessed  was 
more  unsophisticated  than  she  could  have  expected 
from  foreign  food.  "  But  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it 
was  hoise-flesh,  for  all  that,','  she  added  dubiously_ 
Horse-flesh  or  ox-flesh,  however, '  TriTigfold  ate,  and 
with  an  appetite.  She  had  been  prostrated  with  sea. 
sickness  during  the  passage,  and  her  inside,  as  she  in. 
formed  G^line,  was  nothing  but  emptino^js. 

Lady  Perriam's  breakfast  was  a  briefer  business' 
She  ate  a  little  piece  of  roll,  drank  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
then  went  to  her  bedroom  to  renovate  her  toilet  be 
!ore  going  to  the  Hotel  Paul  in  quest  of  Edmund 
Standen. 

She  was  feverishly  impatient  for  their  meeting,  fear. 
;ng  lest  some  evil  hazard  should  prevent  it.  He  might 
have  left  Antwerp  without  waiting  for  a  reply  to  his 
etter.  Swiftly  as  she  had  hastened  to  answer  his  ques 


tlon  with  her  own  lips,  she  might  be  too  late.  Fate  had 
been  against  them  heretofore. 

"  How  haggard  I  look,"  she  thought,  as  she  arranged 
her  bonnet  before  the  strange  looking-glass. 

Strange  mirrors  are  no  flatterers.  They  are  apt  to 
give  a  green  and  sickly  hue  to  the  human  counten- 
ance, like  that  despondent  view  of  life  which  obtains 
in  some  minds.  Lady  Perriam's  deep  mourning  in- 
tensified the  pallor  of  her  tired  face.  The  large  hazel 
eyes  had  a  heavy  look.  It  was  still  perfect  beauty^ 
but  not  the  fresh  young  loveliness  that  had  srailed 
upon  Edmund  Standen  in  the  half-light  under  the 
chestnut  tree. 

"  Love  Tsill  make  me  beautiful  again  when  I  am  with 
hrm,"  she  said  to  herself. 

She  ordered  a  fly,  and  drove  off  to  the  Hotel 
Paul,  a  large 'and  somewhat  gloomy-looking 
hostelry,  not  far  from  the  famous  Rebens'  house, 
which  travellers  go  to  see.  Here  she  asked  for  Mr. 
Standen.'j 

Yes,  there  was  an  Eughsh  monsieur  of  that  name  in 
the  hotel.  He  was  at  that  moment  writing  his  letters 
in  a  private  room.  Would  madame  desire  that  he 
should  be  summoned,  or  would  she  go  to  his  apart- 
ment ? 

Madame  said  she  would  go  to  his  apartment.  The 
waiter  let  her  up  a  slippery  staircase  to  a  room  on  the 
first  floor,  a  room  fronting  the  big  empty  square  which 
wakes  into  spasmodic  life  only  on  market  days.  How 
Sylvia's  he'ai-t "  beat  as  she  followed  the  man  up  the 
stairs,  along  the  conidor,  till  he  stopped  to  knock  a 
cautious,  respectful  knock,  to  which  came  the  brief  an. 
swer  in  a  voice  she  knew,  "  Enter." 

It  was  not  the  waiter,  but  Sylvia,  who  entered.  Ed" 
mund  was  writing  at  a  table  near  a  window,  with  his 
back  to  the  door,  and  did  not  even  look  round,  or  lift 
his  head,  expecting  no  one  but  the  waiter.  Sylvia  wen^ 
close  to  his  chair,  and  touchedjhim  lightly  on  the 
shoulder.  At  that  light  touch  he  started  to  his  feet 
saw  the'  lovely  face  looking  at  him  pleadingly,  and 
clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Sylvia,  is  this  your  answer  ?"  he  cried  rapturously. 
Forgetting  his  dishonour,  his  broken  promise,  his  mo 
ther's  wrath,  Esther's  sorrow  :  all  forgotten  in  tha^ 
one  blissful  moment. 

"  What  other  answer  would  you  have  ?"  she  asked 
half  reproachfully,  looking  up  at  him  with  tear-dimmed 
eyes,  "  Haven't  I  told  you  that  I  never  ceased  to  love 
you.  Wliat  better  answer  could  you  expect  to  the 
most  foolish  question  that  was  ever  asked?  I  am  yours 
Edmund.  Yours  to  the  end  of  life.  Why  did  you  run 
away  from  me  ?" 

"  I  did  not  run  away  from  you,  but  from  my  own 
disgrace.  I  have  behaved  like  a  scoundrel.  I  execrate 
myself  for  my  folly  in  ever  believing  that  I  could  for- 
get you,  or  live  without  you." 

"  Yes,  that  was  a  mistake,  certainly,"  replied  Sylvia, 
with  a  serene  smile.  She  felt  now  that  the  world  was 
her  own.  Cleopatra,  with  Antony  at  her  feet,  could 
not  have  felt  a  more  complete  sense  of  sovereignty,  or 
a  greater  contempt  for  Octavia,  than  Sylvia  felt  for 
Miss  Rochdale. 

"  A  mistake  that  caused  pain  to  auothei-,"  said  Ed. 
mund,  self-accusiugly.     For  him,  conscience  would 
1  never  be  silent,  no't  even  at  this  supreme  hour,  when 
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he  had  Sylvia's  bright  brown  head  Ijring  on  his  breasl^ 
Sylvia's  eyes  looking  up  at  him,  radiant  with  triumph, 
ant  love. 

"  Bah !  It  was  Miss  Rochdale's  OTO  fault  if  she  waa 
deceived.  She  knew  how  fond  you  had  been  of  me» 
two  years  ago.  She  should  have  known  that  you  had 
no  heart  to  give  her." 

"  She  believed  in  my  honesty  of  purpose,  Sylvia- 
She  did  me  the  honour  to  trust  my  word,  only  to 
discover  that  I  had  lied  to  her.  She  will  never  know 
that  I  lied  to  myself  as  well." 

"  Go  back  to  your  Miss  Rochdale,"  cried  Sylviai 
snatching  herself  from  his  arms,  "  It  is  clear  you  car* 
more  for  her  than  for  me." 

"  You  know  I  do  not,  Sylvia.  You  know  that  ^ 
tried  to  care  fof  her — tried  to  set  her  in  your  vacant 
place — to  look  forward  hopefully  to  a  future  shared 
with  her  ;  but  I  could  not.  Your  spell  held  me  too 
strongly." 

"Did  it  ?"  cried  Sylvia,  "I'm  glad  of  that.  Do 
you  believe  in  the  power  of  one  mind  over  another  ? 
I  do.  Often  and  often,  in  those  slow,  wretched  days 
at  Perriam — after — after  Sir  Aubrey's  death — when  I 
hoped  you  would  come  to  see  me  and  you  did  not 
come,  I  used  to  fold  my  arms  upon  my  breast,  and 
close  my  eyes,  and  try  to  send  my  will  to  rule  yours  : 
<  Edmund,  come  to  me,  I  used  to  say  ;  Edmtmd,  be 
true  to  me  ;  Edmund,  I  love  you ;  give  me  love  for 
love.'    Did  the  charm  work  V 

"  It  did,"  he  answered,  clasping  her  to  his  heart 
again.  They  were  lovers  once  more — betrothed— 
all  in  all  to  each  other — standing  alone  in  their  own 
narrow  world,  as  in  the  old  days  under  the  chestaut 
tree.  "  The  charm  did  work,  Sylvia,  but  it  was  the 
old  charm — the  same  spell  which  bound  me  tha* 
spring  day  when  I  saw  you  first  in  Hedingham 
Church.  I  was  never  released  from  that  sweet  thral» 
dom  ;  only  fancied  myself  free." 

"  You  are  my  prisoner  for  ever  more,"  said  Sylvia, 
clasping  her  arms  hghtly  round  her  lover's  neck,  as  ha 
bent  his  head  towards  hers.  "  And  now,  Edmund^ 
let  us  talk  of  the  future,"  she  went  on,  releasing  him 
from  that  gentle  bondage,  and  seating  herself  in  the 
chair  by  the  open  window,  below  which  lay  the  sleepy 
old  square,  white  in  the  noontide  sun.  "There  is  no 
fear  of  poverty  now — no  terror  of  a  stern  parent  dis" 
inheriting  us." 

"  No,"  said  Edmund,  rather  moodily,  "you  are  rich 
enough." 

"  And  you  are  poor — poor  for  my  sake — and  you 
scorn  to  owe  wealth  to  me  ?  Is  that  it,  Edmund  ?  I 
made  myself  disagreeable  once  because  there  seemed  a 
chance  of  your  being  poor,  and  now  you  are  going  to 
make  yourself  disagreeable  because  I  am  rich." 

"No,  Sylvia  ;  I'  am  too  happy  to  be  disagreeable 
What  welcome  can  I  give  you  glad  enough,  my  brave 
giii,  for  having  come  to  your  lover  ?  We  will  cara 
nothing  for  any  World  but  our  own  world  ;  and  il 
other  people  despise  your  husband  you  wiU  never 
scorn  him,  will'you  f  Sylvia  ?"j 

"  Scorn  you  !"  she  echoed.  "  You  know  I  have 
always  considered  you  the  best  and  noblest  of  men. 
Yes,  even  when  I  treated  you  so  hardly." 

"  We  will  forget  all  past  sorrows,  Sylvia.  Andno\^ 
tell  me  how  you  came. here.  I  have  been  too  surprised. 
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and  too  happy  to  ask  the  question  any  sooner.  How 
did  you  come  to  Antwerp  ?    Not  alone  ?" 
"  No,  not  alone. 

"  Your  mother,  perhaps,  came  with  you.  The  mother 
tor  whom  you  sacrificed  yourself.  She  has  need  to  be 
:ond  of  you,  and  to  cling  to  you." 

Sylvia  looked  embarrassed. 

"  No,"  she  sdid  ;  "  my  mother  is  not  with  me." 

Was  he  going  to  use  his  right  as  her  betrothed  lover; 
and  ask  all  manner  of  awkward  questions  ?  She 
looked  away  from  him  uneasily  ;  looked  down  at  the 
.broad  suhht  place,  with  eyes  that  hardly  saw  the  tal'- 
white  houses,  with  their  quaint  gables  and  shining 
windows,  and  little  mirrors  sti}ck  out  to  catch  the  rarg 
reflection  of  vehicle  or  pedestrian. 

"  Where  is  she  then,  darling  ?  She  should  have 
been  with  you  at  such  a  time  as  this.  Does  she  doubt 
my  friendship  for  her  ?  My  Sylvia's  mother  wo^ild  be 
sacred  in  my  mind." 

"  She  has  endurecl  so  much  sorrow,  and  shrinks 
from  strangers.  By  and  by,  of  course,  it  will  be 
different.  She  is  staying  near  London  with  old  friends. 
You  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  her,  Edmund  ■ 
jhe  is  amply  provided  for." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  But  you  said  you  di^ 
not  come  to  Antwerp  alone." 

"  I  had  my  son  and  his  nurse  with  me.  My  own 
cnaid  is  well." 

She  saw  the  little  shiver  he  gave  at  the  mention  of 
her  son — an  involuntary  expression  of  that  lurking 
jealousy  with  which  he  had  ever  regarded  the  heir  of 
Perriam.  Here  was  a  claimant  for  Sylyia's  love  who 
could  never  be  thrust  aside — whose  claim  would 
strengthen  and  widen  year  by  year,  till  by  and  by  her 
latural  pride  to  her  firstborn  might  make  her  almost 
'.ndifierent  to  her  husband.  Maternal  love  must  needs 
be  an  absorbing  passion.  And  Edmund  had  saori- 
iced  too  much  to  his  mistress  to  endure  the  thought 
sf  sharing  her  affection  even  with  her  child. 

"Oh,  the  little  boy  is  here  ?"  he  said,  with  rather  a 
blank  look. 

"  Yes,  Edmund.  He  is  to  be  your  son  henceforward 
remember." 

"  I  cannot  help  loving  him  for  his  mother's  sako 
if.  " 

"  If  what,  Edmund  ?"  asked  Sylvia,  when  he  hesi- 
tated. 

"  If  you  do  not  love  him  too  much." 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  that,"  she  answered, 
with  her  cold  smile,  "  I  am  not  a  model  mother." 

The  phrase  jarred  upon  him  somehow,  although  but 
this  monient  he  had  been  jealous  of  the  child's  claim 
upon  her  love. 

"You  shall  love  him  as  much  as  you  like,  darling," 
he  said.  "  I  don't  mean  to  be  a  cruel  stepfather. 
The  httle  one  shall  be  as  dear  to  me  as  if  he  were 
my  very  son.  Is  he  not  yours,  and  should  not  that 
be  an  all-sufficient  title  to  my  love  ;  Ah  !  Sylvia," 
with  a  sigh,  "  you  little  know  what  fond  day  dreams 
I  used  to  weave  about  your  first  child — oxxv  first 
child." 

'•  Never  mind  tlie  past,  Edmund  ;  we  have  the  pre- 
sent and  the  future. 

"  Yes,  darhng;  happiness  has  comeTto  us  at  last." 

"And  now  show  me  Antwerp — and  all  the  famous 
pictures," 

''Let  me  seal  my  letters,  and  then  I  am  at  your 
service." 

■■^ou  have  been  writing  to  your  mother,  I  sup- 
pose ' 

No;  I  wrote  yesterday  to  tell  her  my  whereabouts, 
m  case  she  should  care  to  write  to  me.  But  I  hardly 
E:ipect  a  letter.    I  ara  an  outcast  from  Dean  House." 

'•  For  my  sake  ?  Well.  Perriam  Place  is  at  your  dis- 
posal till  St.  John  is  twenty-one.  Twenty  long  years 
to  look  forwardto.  We  shallbe  tiredof  the  mansion  per- 
haps by  that  time,  and  glad  to  fall  back  upon  the  com- 
fortable old  house  which  is  mine  by  my  marriage  set- 
tlement. But  to  whom  have  you  written  that  long 
istter,  if  not  to  your  mother  ?" 

'•  T©  my  chief  at  the  bank,  telling  him  that  I  can 


never  return  to  Monkhampton,  and  he  must  get  me  a 
post  elsewhere." 

'■  Tear  up  your  letter,  then — or  add  a  postscript  to 
say  that  you  have  done  ^vith  banking  altogether." 

"  No,  Sylvia.  If  we  are  to  live  at  Perriam  Place,  I 
shall  simply  cancel  this  letter,  and  write  to  tell  the  di- 
rectors that,  vnih  their  permission,  I  shall  resume  my 
duties  a  month  hence." 

"  What,  you  mean  to  stick  in  an  office — to  earn  some 
paltry  pittance  of  a  few  hundreds  a  year — w  hen  I  have 
an  ample  income  for  both  of  us  V  said  Sylvia,  indig- 
nantly. 

"  I  mean  to  be — so  far  as  possible — just  the  m^n  I 
was  when  I  first  loved  you,  Sylvia,  and  not  less  inde- 
pendent. Do  you  think  I  could  know  an  hour's  happi- 
ness if  I  felt  myself  a  prisoner  upon  the  wealth  your 
first  husband  left  you '!  No,  dearest;  let  mebut  earnmy 
living — my  habits  are  simple — my  wants  few.  Let  me 
earn  my  five  hundred  a  year,  which  will  more  than 
suffice  for  my  own  maintenance — and  though  I  may 
live  among  splendours  that  are  not  my  own,  I  shall 
feel  myself  not  the  less  an  honest  working  man — not 
unworthy  of  your  love." 

"  Do  as  you  please,"  said  Sylvia,  offended,  but  sti- 
fling her  anger  ;  "  I  see  you  intend  to  be  my  master." 

"  No,  dearest,  only  the  master  of  my  own  indepen- 
dence,   la  all  reasonable  things  I  wUl  be  your  slave." 

CHAPTER  LVin. 
Shadr.ick  Bah*  at  Fault. 

Mr.  Bain  arrived  at  Antwerp  the  day  after  the  meet- 
ing between  Lady  Perriam  and  her  lover.  He  had 
been  detained  at  Ostend  for  some  bours — arriving  in 
the  early  summer  dawn,  when  only  a  melancholy 
waiter  with  half-shut  eyes  was  to  be  found  astir  at  the 
hotel  where  Mr.  Bain  sought  shelter  and  refreshment. 
There  would  be  no  train  to  carry  him  on  to  Antwerjj 
till  eight  o'clock.  The  slumberous  waiter  took  Mr. 
Bain  into  a  salle-a-manger,  looking  into  a  dismal  court- 
yard, with  three  long  windows,  curtained  with  white 
muslin.  He-re,  on  a  narrow  table,  appeared  those  paste- 
board piles  of  fruit  and  those  bouquets  of  painted 
paper  flowers  which  beautified  the  daily  meal  for  the 
patrons  of  the  hotels.  These  decorations  seem  never 
to  be  removed  by  night  or  day,  since  there  they  were  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  traveller  seated  himself  at  one  end  of  the  table, 
and  after  waiting  about  an  hour  was  rewarded  with  a 
breakfast  of  coffee  and  rolls  and  a  cold  fowl.  This 
despatched,  he  perambulated  the  sUent  town  and  the 
sea  wall,  thinking  his  own  thoughts,  and  but  Mttle 
moved  to  admiration  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene  around 
him. 

"Shall  I  be  in  time  to  find  them  ?" 

That  was  a  question  which  he  was  perpetually 
asking  of  fate — and  "  them "  meant  Sylvia  and 
Edmund. 

Little  by  little  shutters  were  opened,  shriU-voiced 
maid-servants  appeared  and  began  with  vigorous  mopa 
to  splash  and  purify  the  thresholds  of  doors.  Ostend 
gradually  awoke  to  life;  and  at  last,  after  a  delay  that 
had  sorely  vexed  the  soul  of  Mr.  Bain,  the  Antwerp 
train  started,  and  jogged  along  the  sandy  country  at 
the  leisurely  pace  of  Belgian  trains  in  general.  Such 
a  stunted  apology  for  a  train  as  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Bain, 
who  was  accustomed  to  the  West-country  express,  with 
its  long  line  of  carriages  and  screaming  engine,  rushing 
arrow-swift  across  the  face  of  the  coiontry.  This  train 
travelled  at  a  footpace. 

"  I  could  have  walked  faster,"  thought  Mr.  Bain  im- 
patiently, as  he  looked  at  a  stalwart  matron  who  sat  be- 
side him  ;  brawny  youths  and  damsels  filled  the 
remaining  seats,  and  stuffed  the  carriage  with  warm 
humanity.  The  Belgian  trains  contaia  no  more  car- 
riages than  can  be  filled  to  repletion. 

Never  had  Mr.  Bain  endured  such  a  wearisome  jour- 
ney. The  innumerable  little  stations,  the  dust,  th'e 
heat,  the  country  w«men  who  assailed  the  travellers 
with  baskets  of  fruit,  the  everlasting  talk  and  scream- 
iug  at  every  halting  place,  the  getting  in  and  getting 
out.  His  patience  had  been  sorely  exercised  by  the 
time  the  train  rumbled  into  the  gloomy  Antwerp  ter- 
minus. 

The  sun  seemed  at  its  hottest  as  Mr.  Bain  drove 
through  the  streets;  everything  glared  whitely  at  him. 
Happily  the  drive  was  short,  and  he  found  himself  at 
the  door  of  the  Paul  Hotel. 

"  There  is  an  English  gentleman  staying  here,  I  be- 
lieve," be  began,  in  rather  awkward  French,  "A-Dglais 
reste  ici,  nommd  Standen." 

"  Mr.  Standen  was  here,  sir,  this  morning,"  answered 
the  waiter,  in  very  fair  E^ghsh,   He  wa3  a  German 


waiter,  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  a  lia 
guist.    "  He  left  this  morning.  ' 

"  Left!    At  what  time  this  morning  ?" 

This  was  a  death  blow.  If  Edmund  Standen  had 
left  Antwerp,  Mr.  Bain  felt  little  doubt  Sylvia  had  also 
left  the  city.  !^he  could  but  have  come  here  for  one 
purpose — to  jom  her  lover.  He  gone,  she  must  have 
gone  too. 

"You  are  sure  Mr.  Standen  left  jintwerp  i"  he 
asked  the  waiter ;  "  sure  that  he  did  not  go  to  another 
hotel." 

"  Quite  sure,  sh:    He  drov^  to  the  railway  station 
before  eight  this  morning.' ' 

Do  you  know  where  he  was  going  V 

'■No,  sir  ;  not  exactly.  But  when  he  first  arrived  here 
he  told  me  that  he  was  going  on  to  Cologne.  It  is  po8< 
sible  that  he  may  have  changed  his  plans,  but  he  said 
nothing  to  that  efi'ect. 

"  Have  you  had  an  English  lady  staying  at  this  house, 
yesterday  for  instance.  Lady  Perriam  '<" 

"  There  has  been  no  EngUsh  lady  staying  in  the 
house,  sir.  But  an  English  lady  came  here  yesterday 
at  about  noon  to  see  Mr.  Standen,  and  they  went  out 
together.    Mr.  Standen  was  absent  all  day.'' 

"  Wa.^  the  lady  young  and  in  deep  moui-ning  ?" 

"  Precisely,  sir.  Young,  in  mourning,  and  extremely 
pretty." 

"  That  will  do.  Have  you  any  idea  where  the  lady 
was  staying  '<" 

•'  It  was  most  likely  at  the  hotel  St.  Antoine,-  sinca 
Mr.  Standen  had  said  he  had  dined  at  that  hotel  wheu 
he  came  in  last  night. 

ilr.  Bain  rev.arded  the  waiter  and  drove  off  to  the 
St.  Antoine,  there  to  discover  that  Lady  Pcniam  had 
been  there,  had  taken  the  principal  suite  of  apart- 
ments with  the  intention  of  occupying  them  soma 
time,  as  the  manager  supposed,  and  had  departed  bag 
and  baggage,  femvie  de  chamhre,  child  and  nurse,  that- 
morning  at  eight  o'clock,  for  Cologne,  the  manager 
believed. 

Mr.  Bain  started  for  Cologne  by  the  first  train  that 
would  convay  him.  He  snatched  a  hasty,  savourless 
meal  at  the  buSet  of  the  railway  station,  and  departe<3 
without  rest  or  respite,  sorely  tonnented  in  mind 
They  had  the  start  of  him,  and  there  was  no  knowing 
how  long  they  might  keep  that  advantage.  TL,ere  was 
only  one  thought  from  whic'n  he  could  derive  comfort 
Certain  prehminaries  must  be  gone  through  before 
Mr.  Standen  could  marry  Sylvia — certain  papers  pro- 
cm-ed,  certain  notices  given,  before  the  knot  could  be 
tied.  These  preUminanes  would  require  time  for  theii 
fulfilment.  And  before  the  time  could  elapse,  Mr/ 
Bain  would  have  overtaken  the  lovers. 

It  was  night  when  he  arrived  at  Cologne,  too  late 
for  inquiries  that  must  needs  occupy  considerable 
time,  as  he  had  no  clue  to  help  bim  in  hig  search.  He 
did  what  he  could.  He  questioned  the  custom-house 
officers  as  to  any  English  travellers  who  might  have 
arrived  at  Cologne  that  night.  But  the  custom-house 
people  told  him  that  swarms  of  English  travellers  ar- 
rived at  Cologne  by  every  train,  that  almost  all 
travellers  were  ^^nglish  or  American,  which  cam.e  to 
the  same  thing.  They  had  no  power  to  distinguish 
oue  particular  group  among  the  herd  of  autumnal 
tourists. 

Mr.  Bain  began  his  quest  at  eight  o'clock  next 
morning,  and  pursued  it  tOl  noon.  He  had  made  hia 
inquiries  at  every  decent  hotel  in  Cologne,  and  even  at 
boarding-houses,  but  had  learned  nothing  definite.  No 
one  could  tell  him  of  any  party  answering  his  descrip- 
tion, and  as  to  name,  travellei-s  were  for  the  most  part' 
nameless.  They  came  and  went,  and  the  hotel-keepera 
knew  no  more  of  them  than  of  the  swallows  that  flew 
over  the  housetops.  Mr.  Bain  ceased  from  his  endea- 
vours, thoroughly  disheartened,  knowing£not  which 
way  to  go.  ■ ,  • 

From  Cologne  they  might  have  taken  one  of  many 
routes.  He  took  the  most  frequented,  and  went  up 
the  Rhine  in  a  steamer — stopping  at  eTery  landing 
place — everywhere  pursuing  his  search,  and  always 
vainly. 

Then  he  turned  back,  branched  off,  and  explored  the 
line  in  another  direction.  He  spent  more  than  a  fort- 
night in  this  manner — roaming  through  Germany  like 
a  modern  embodiment  of  the  wandering  Jew — writing 
to  his  sou  every  night,  and  appointing  the  post-oflice 
to  which  his  letters  were  to  be  sent,  and  thus  continu- 
ing to  keep  himself  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the 
progress  of  his  business  and  able  to  give  detailed  in- 
structions upon  all  work  he  had  in  hand,  so  that  al- 
though Mr.  Bain  was  in  Germany,  it  was  not  the  les;* 
Shadrack  Bain's  intellect  which  ruled  in  Monkhampton 
office.  His  cUents  could  hardly  feel  impatient  when 
his  chief  clerk  read  the  clear  and  sharp  sentences  in 
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which  Mr.  Bain  gave  his  instructions  for  the  conduct 
of  their  afiairs. 

"  Upon  my  word,  he's  a  wonderful  man,"  they  said, 
"  he  never  forgets  anything.  Such  a  clear  head  !" 

He  had  entered  upon  the  third  week  of  his  fruit- 
less search — had  driven  and  walked  to  and  fro  in  the 
scorching  August  heat,  amidst  the  blinding  glare  of 
;he  white  dusty  streets — passing  a  stranger  through 
lurious  old  towns,  and  taking  no  more  interest  in  the 
rarious  pictures  that  passed  before  his  weary  eyes 
ihan  if  he  had  been  amidst  Sahara's  arid  waste.  He 
B'as  sick  at  heart,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  wan- 
iering  up  and  clown  this  foreign  'land,  by  road  and 
rail,  for  months  instead  of  weeks.  The  strange  diet 
disagreed  with  him — the  unknown  tongues — tongues 
that  sounded  thick,  [fierce,  and  guttural  in  his  ear, 
worried  him.  Tte  sense  of  failure  was  the  sharpest 
torture  of  alL  Never  tilj  now  had  Shadrack  Bain  been 
beaten. 

I  hold  the  secret  which  will  make  her  my  slave,  if 
I  can  find  her  before  she  is  Edmund  Standen's  wife," 
he  told  himseK,  "  but  if  I  am  too  late — if  she  is 
married  before  I  can  overtake  them — what  then  ? 
Why  then—"  mused  Shadrack  Bain,  after  an  interval 
of  deepest  thought,  "  let  me  remember  how  she  has 
cheated  me.  Revenge  is  sweet.  Sir  Aubrey  was  a 
good  friend  to  me.  It  would  be  hard  that  I  should 
let  his  death  go  unavenged." 

Mr.  Bain  had  even  consulted  the  police — had  taken 
the  professional  opinion  as  to  his  chances  of  success. 
But  the  chief  of  police  to  whom  he  applied  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  gave  the  applicant  no  encourage- 
ment. 

"In  the  first  place,"  he  said  with  oflScial  dignity, 
'■'  this  is  a  matter  in  which  we  could  not  possibly 
concern  ourselves.  But  as  a  mere  word  of 
friendly  advice,  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  that 
were  I  in  a  position  to  help  you,  such  a 
search  would  be  utterly  hopeless.  When  you  left 
Antwerp  you  had  already  lost  the  trail.  You 
had  no  certain  knowledge  that  the  people  you  want 
had  come  on  to  Cologne.  \\Taen  you  left  Cologne 
you  were  completely  at  sea.  The  time  you  have  spent 
since  is  time  lost.  Your  friends  may  be  in  France,  in 
Switzerland,  in  Italy,  or  they  may  have  even  gone  back 
to  England." 

"Gone  back  to  England."  That  sentence  struck 
upon  Mr.  Bain's  ear  like  the  vaguely  worded  counsel 
of  a  Greek  oracle.  "  They  may  have  gone  back  to 
England." 

A  sudden  idea  struck  him.  He  was  a  fool  in  these 
wretched  Gerrhan  towns,  voiceless,  almost  mindless. 
Better  to  fight  with  vyeapons  he  was  used  to  handle. 
This  dogged  stage-by-a.  ige  pursuit  had  come  to  no- 
thing. He  had  spent  money,  wearied  himself  to  no 
end.  He  thanked  the  German  pohce  officer  and  started 
that  night  on  his  return  to  England. 

But  not  to  Monkhampton.  Beaten  and  bafiBed  as  he 
bfid  been  so  far,  he  had  no  idea  of  abandoning  his 
search.    He  meant  to  find  Lady  Perrian. 

There  wa^,  of  course,  little  doubt  that  she  would 
eventually  return  to  the  Place.  She  h«d  too  much 
at  stake  to  turn  wanderer  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
She  would  go  back  to  Perriam  by  and  by  ;  but  Sha- 
drack Bain  firmly  believed  that  when  she  did  return 
there  it  wotild  be  as  Mr.  Standen's  wife.  This  was  the 
contingency  which  he  had  to  prevent. 

Three  days'  journeying  by  land  and  sea  took  him  to 
London,  where  he  put  up  at  a  private  hotel  in 
one  of  the  streets  out  of  the  Strand — a  comfort- 
able, homely  place  enough,  which  he]  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  for  the  last  twenty  years  when- 
ever he  had  occasion  to  stay  in  London,  He 
vas  known  here  and  respected,  and  not  over- 
charged. He  had  the  entire  use  of  a  small  private 
Bitting-room — the  landlady's  own  particular  parlour, 
whidi  she  was  too  busy  to  occupy  herself — without 
paying  for  that  accommodation.  The  house  was  quiet 
and  orderly,  and  remote  from  observation.  Here  Mr. 
Bain  felt  like  the  spider  irt  his  vs-eb.  He  could  spin 
1  lis  airy  threads  securely.    His  first  act  was  to  send 

'-T  following  advei-tisemenll  for  insertion  in  the  Times 
J  wspaper 

'■  Mary  Tringfold,  wido#,  now,  or'jately,  of  Hilldrop 
F.um,  near  Monkhampton,  pjay  Lear  of  somehing  to 
h«r  advantage  by  applyipgj'^o  y.^  the  Post  Office, 
Voifolk-street,  Straijd. 

"  If  Lady  Perriagi  is  in  England,  Mrs.  Tringfold  is 
J  England  also,"  Mr.  Bain  reflected,  "  and  it  will  be 
.  .  .inge  if  she  doesn't  fall  into  the  trap  I've  set  for  her, 

,rl  answer  that  letter.  If  sh/R  does  answer  it,  the  rest 
. .  tasy  enough." 

Mr.  Bain  managed  little  plan  with  the  utmost 
nicety  and  djB.cretioa,  _  Oi,<:ourBe  it  v^vii  nqtdo  tor 


him  to  show  in  the  business.  If  Mary  Tringfold 
answered  that  advertisement,  and  asked  for  an  inter- 
view with  the  advertiser,  a  stranger  must  appear — a 
strange  lawyer,  who  would  tell  her  that  a  small  legacy 
had  been  left  her  by  a  former  mistress.  She  had  been 
in  service  before  she  married,  and  Shadrack  Bain  had 
her  history  at  his  fingers'  ends.  It  would  be  worth 
Mr.  Bain's  while  to  give  a  ten-pound  note  for  the  in- 
formation he  wanted,  and  a  ten  pound  legacy  would 
satisfy  Mrs.  Tringfold  that  she  had  not  been  duped  hf" 
the  advertiser. 

Before  [handing  her  this  money  it  would  be  easy 
enough  for  a  sharp-witted  young  man  to  draw  from 
her  all  the  information  she  had  to  give  about  her  mis- 
tress and  Mr.  Standen — where  they  had  been — where 
they  were — their  action  in  the  past,  and  their  plans  for 
the  future. 

He  had  a  handy  tool  for  this  business  in  the  person 
of  his  landlady's  son,  a  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office,  the 
modern  type  of  fast  youth,  who,  in  his  own  more  ex- 
pressive 'than  elegant  phraseology,  was  ready  for  any- 
thing, "  from  pitch-and-toss  to  manslaughter." 
(To  be  Continued.) 


MRS.  STIRLING'S  "THUNDER." 

The  eighteenth  anniversary  dinner  in  connection 
with  the  Dramatic,  Equestrian,  and  Musical  Sick 
Fund  was  given  on  the  18th  of  February,  at  Willis's 
Rooms,  London — Mr.  J.  Oxenford  presiding.  Since  the 
estabhshment  of  the  fund  the  following  gentlemen 
amongst  others  have  taken  the  chair  at  the  annual  din- 
ner:— Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  Mr.  B.  Webster,  Mr.  R.  Keeley, 
Mr.  Thackeray,  the  Hon.  Captain  Vivian,  Sir  Chas. 
Taylor,  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala,  Mr.  Buckstone,  the  late  Mr. 
Maguire,  M.P.  ;  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Addison,  Lord  W,  P.  Lennox,  and  Sir 
John  Bennett. 

After  the  loyal  toasts  had  been  honoured. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
"  Prosperity  to  the  Dramatic,  Equestrian,  and  Mu- 
sical Sick  Fund,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  observed 
that  from  his  youth  he  had  always  wished  to  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  stage  (cheers).  One  great 
moral  fact  particularly  struck  him — namely,  the  great 
charity  which  members  of  the  profession  displayed  to 
each  other.  Before  concluding  his  remarks,  whi«h 
were  inaudible  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  chair- 
man announced  that  Mr.  Frank  Marshall  had  sent  a 
cheque  towards  the  fund,  and  that  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan 
had  enclosed  a  cheque  for  £50  in  aid  of  the  fund. 
This  announcement  was  received  with  great  applause. 

Mrs.  Stirling,  who  was  loudly  cheered,  then  ad- 
dressed the  company  as  follows  : — Mr.  Chairman, 
Ladies,  and  Gentlemen — Shakspeare  has  "omewhere — 
I  don't  know  where  at  this  moment — introduced  as  a 
type  of  boldness  a  gentleman  who  can  sleep  in  spite  of 
thunder.  Now  I  claim  to  be  even  more  courageous 
as  s  lady  who  is  about  to  speak  in  spite  of  thunder, 
for,  I  take  it,  our  chairman  is,  for  us  poor  players,  the 
embodiment  of  thunder,  whose  bolts  he  is  per- 
mitted to  launch  upon  our'  devoted  heads.  But  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  the  thunder  could  not  be  more 
merciful  «£cept,  perhaps,  on  the  stage,  for  our  "  thun- 
derer" 

''Roars  as  gently  as  any  sacking  dove, 
He  will  roar  you  like  any  nightingale." 

Still,  all  critics  are  awful.  But,  bless  you,  I  don't 
care,  except  when  I  am  acting,  and  here  I  am  not  act- 
ing. Here  I  am  in  earnest.  lam  such  a  hardened  of- 
fender that  I  might  say  with  the  Laureate's  brook, 

"  Chairmen  may  come  and  chairmen  may  go, 
But  i  go  on  for  ever." 

(Laughter.)  If  I  were  not  bold  by  force  of  habit 
I  should  be  bold  in  this  cause,  in  which  is  enlisted 
that  charity  which,  if  it  covers  a  multitude  of  sins, 
develops  a  multitude  of  virtues,  and  courage  amongst 
theni.  If  ever  there  was  a  cause  to  make  even 
women  bold — oh  !  I  like  that  "  even" — (laughter) 
— it  is  a  quotation  from  some  wretched  man — (re- 
newed laughter) — it  is  the  cause  with  which  I  am 
entrusted  to-night — the  cause  of  the  sick,  the  poor, 
the  unfortunate,  the  superannuated  of  our  profession, 
in  the  temporary  pinches  of  our  not  always  too  kindly 
calling,  whether  aid  be  required  on  account  of  old  age, 
or'that  most  permanent,  most  onerous  of  all  demands, 
the  demands  of  death — for  six  feet  of  earth,  a  few  elm 
boards,  a  stone,  three  lines  of  record,  a  name,  a  date, 
and,  let  us  hope,  a  regret.  I  repeat  that  the  strength 
of  my  demand  is  in  my  cause.  "  Little  shall  I  grace 
my  cause  in  speaking  for  myself,"  says  Othello  ;  but 
thsa  I  am  not  speaking  of  myself — I  am  sceaking  for 


the  charity.  Surely  in  these  days,  when  nomination 
speeches  are  put  an  end  to,  a^nd  stump  speeches,  thanks 
to  the  general  election,  are  growing  somewhat  stale,  it 
seems  somewhat  cruel  upon  me,  as  well  as  upon  you, 
to  ask  me  to  convert  my  seat  at  this  festive  board  into 
a  stump,  and  myself  into  a  magpie,  vwth  which  that 
stump  is  traditionally  associated.  Then  you  know  that 
chattering  is  the  magpie's  strong  point  after  stealing, 
and  I  promise  you  not  to  out-chatter  my  allotted  10 
minutes  if  you  will  let  me  wind  up  with  a  little  steaL 
ing.  There  are  no  spoons  here,  except  plated  ones  ;  I 
doubt  very  much  if  Mr.  Willis  would  trust  our  '■  amus- 
ing Vagabonds"  with  anything  but  property  plate. 
My  design  is  not  upon  the  spoons  ;  it  is,  like 
that  of  Mr.  Odger,  upon  your  sovereigns 
(cheers  and  laughter).  The  more  of  those  I  can  carry 
home  and  secrete  in  our  strong  treasury  chest  the  bet- 
ter. Or  shall  I  say  there  is  a  better  chance  of  coaxing 
money  out  of  your  pockets  if  I  announce  myself  as  a 
candidate  for  your  vote  and  interest  ?  "  Your  in- 
terest," you  will  observe — candidates  never  seek  their 
own  (laughter).  They  axe  all  so  disinterested.  Well, 
then,  I  ask  your  vote  and  interest  for  the  constituency 
I  desire  to  represent — the  Dramatic,  Musical,  and 
Equestrian  Sick  Fund.  I  boldly  own  that  I  am  most 
anxious  to  get  into  your  hearts,  and  through  them  to 
your  pockets.  I  will  unblushingly  avow  that  my  de- 
sire is  to  put  as  much  as  I  can  into  the  treasury,  and 
to  help  as  many  of  my  poor  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
profession  as  I  can.  I  will  not  quarter  any  of  thenj 
upon  you  until  I  have  put  them  through  the  sieve  of  a, 
competifive  examination,  the  rule  of  which  shall  be 
that  the  worst  off  shall  be  first  served — (cheers) — that 
cramming  shall  be  a  disqualification — (laughter) — and 
what,  I  fear,  is  nout  the  avowed  result  of  such  esa- 
minations,  that  the  emptiest  shall  be  considered  tc 
have  the  most  claim  (applause).  But  in  my  watory  aa 
a  representative  I  am  forgetting  my  character  aa 
a  representative  woman,'  which  means  something 
very  difterent  from  the  mere  hustings  speaker. 
It  means,  in  fact,  the  most  matter  put  into  the 
fewest  words,  as  women  always  do  put  them  (laughter),  (j./ 
Well,  then,  I  'will  suppose  myself  elected,  and,  where 
every  actor  naturally  wishes  to  be,  at  the  Treasury— 
(renewed  laughter) — with  "  full  Exchequer  power"  tc 
bleed  you  until  you  are  as  low  as  that  eminent  official 
phlebotomist  could  bring  you.  My  lancets  are  sharp 
but  there  is  the  balm  of  Christian  purpose  to  comfort 
you  under  their  sharpness,  and  the  more  freely  you 
bleed,  the  better  it  will  be  for  you  (laughter).  Ours 
is  the  only  kind  of  phlebotomy  certain  to  strengthen 
the  system.  Ours  is  organised  charity.  We  don't  go 
in  for  touting  and  letter-writing  and  swapping  votes, 
nor  do  we  fear  to  let  the  light  in  upon  us — even  the  ligh-fc 
of  a  Guildhall  meeting.  But  now  to  my  direct  attack. 
As  our  heads  are  naturally  enough  full  of  \h.e  Gold 
Coast  expedition,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  me 
starting  as  a  volunteer  for  that  auriferous  region — 
that  Tom  Tiddler's  ground.  I  hope  to  pick  up  a  great 
deal  of  your  gold  before  I  come  to  close  quarters  with 
King  Koffee,  whom  we  shall  see  shortly,  I  hope,  black 
and  hot,  in  the  ante-room  (laughter).  Let  me  take  you 
with  me,  then, and  tmst  me  to  bring  you  out  of  the  bush 
without  one  return  of  killed,  wounded,  or  missing. 
Follow  me,  then,  I  pray,  in  my  advance  upon 
that  well-guarcled  capital  which  lies  within  the  re- 
gion of  bank-books  and  breeches  pockets— (re- 
newed Liughter) — but  which  ■will,  I  hope,  j'ield  a; 
readily  to  my  [irresistible  advances  as  Coemassie 
may  now  be  expected  to  yield  to  a  jewel  comm^qdei 
with  his  handful  of  brave  red-coats  and  blue-jackets. 
Help  our  fund  to  put  our  sick  and -wounded  into  com- 
fortable quarters,  such  as  I  hope  the  hospital  s'nips 
and  sana'toria  would  prove  to  be.  And,  finally,  let  nis 
ask  you  t'o  place  your  hands,  the  left  upon  your  heart, 
the  right  upon  your  purses,  and  let  the  one  do  the 
silent  bidding  of  the  other. 

Mrs.  Stirling's  speech  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived, and  at  its  close  the  audience  rose  and  cheered 
her. 

Other  toasts  followed. 

There  was  a  capital  programme  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music,  and  a  dance  concluded  the  enter- 
tainment. 


Lord  Advocate  Young  has  accepted  the  seat  on  thi 
Scotch  Bench  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Cowan.  t 

Wedding,  Christening,  and  Beoeption  Cakes  of 
every  description  and  newest  design.  P.  Gaff  ney,  6  Parlia- 
ment-street. N.B — Delivery  by  train  and  van  every  three 
hours,  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  daily. 

Perambulaioes.^P.  Ledwidge, manufacturer,  32 Amiens, 
street,  and 32  Lower  OriMond.miay.  N.B.>— Repaiirs  promptly 
executed.  •        -      -  1.5340 
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CHAPTER  I. 

In  a  cosy  chamber  of  a  handsome  house,  situated  on 
Bond-street,  sat  a  young  girl,  lying  back  on  the 
cushions  of  an  easy  chair,  and  reading  a  gold-bound 
volume  of  Byron. 

The  room  in  which  she  sat  was  a  sumptuous  one,  as 
wealth,  taste,  and  culture  were  visible  everywhere,  in 
the  presence  of  books,  birds,  flowers,  and  all  the  sur- 
roundings of  a  refined  and  delicate  mind  and  nature. 

The  room  was  situated  at  the  extreme  back  of  the 
building,  a  large  piazza  running  across  on  a  level  with 
the  room  floor,  and  overlooking  the  luxuriant  garden 
without. 

The  facings  of  tjje  piazza  were  completely  covered  by 
the  thick-clustering  leaves  of  a  strong,  firm  vine  that 
grew  in  the  garden  below. 

It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  a  warm  night  in  the  early  part  of  September,  and 
a  bright  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens,  and  not  a 
sound  came  from  the  silent  street. 

The  large  glass  windows  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
rich,  heavy  curtains  were  looped  back,  while,  by  the 
shaded  lamp  that  sat  on  the  marble-top  table,  was  th.i4 
young  woman  above-mentioned. 

Her  face,  form,  and  bearing  were  beautiful,  regal, 
and  classic  in  mould  ;  thick,  midnight  hair  that  fell 
over  her  superb  shoulders  in  black  waves  ;  large  ej'es 
of  the  same  dark  shade,  cold,  relentless,  and  cruel  in 
their  expr^!ssion  ;  a  mouth  firm,  and  a  determined 
look  about  it,  added  to  which  her  statue  was  tall  and 
stately. 

Taken  altogether,  Blanche  Morton  was  a  type  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  but  behind  that  beautiful  form  lurked 
a  spirit  and  a  nature  warm,  yet  cruel,  determined,  and 
revengeful. 

It  was  half-past  ten  now,  and  looking  up  at  the 
gilded  clock  on  the  mantle,  she  yawned,  threw  down 
her  volume,  rubbed  her  eyes  and  lay  back  in  her  easy 
nhair,  contemplating  the  fi-escoed  ceiling  above.  At 
last  she  murmurs,  half  aloud,  to  herself  : 

"  Twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  to  be  married  in  two 
months.  Well,  it  is  high  time.  Strange  that  among 
all  who  have  paid  their  attentions  to  me  that  I  should 
choose  Leon  Morel — a  njan  that  few  like,  whose  wealth 
is  immense,  they  say,  and  whose  heart  is  cruel  and 
cold.  Bah  !  'tis  but  the  jealous  whisper  of  weak  fools, 
who,  envious  of  his  prosperity  and  success,  seek,  by 
base  rumours,  to  pollute  his  name.  Some  say  that 
his  nightly  visits  are  to  the  saloons,  where  gamblers 
md  fallen  women  resort.  Others  repeat  that  he  is  a 
roue  and  a  libertine.  Monstrous  clfe,rges  !  Base,  as 
they  are,  even  coming  from  the  lips  they  do — those  of 
my  eldest  friends,  I  love  him,  so  much  that  even  if  all 
'  that  the  world  say  was  really  true,  I  should  wed  him 
all  the  same.  Withoiit  him  life  would  be  a  blank  ; 
with  him  a  heaven — what's  that  ?" 

She  half  arose  from  her  seat,  as  a  rustling  among  the 
vine  leaves  on  the  balcony  fell  upon  her  ear,  but  all 
was  silence  again,  and  she  seated  herself,  saying  : 

"  'Tis  nothing  but  the  wind  among  these  vine  leaves ; 
how  nervous  I  am  near  midnight,  and  she  cast  her  eyes 
up  at  the  French  clock.  "  I  must  retire,  or  I  shall 
B  wake  a  sorry  picture  to-morrow,  and  Leon  likes  me  to 
look  my  best." 

She  arose  and  went  to  the  door,  locked  it,  and 
crossed  to  the  open  windows.  She  closed  one,  and  let 
the  curtains  drop,  and  went  to  the  other  that  reipaincd 
open. 

She  was  in  the  act  of  closing  the  large  shutters, 
when  a  low  cry  of  terror,  half  surprise,  escaped  her, 
IS  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  an  object  creeping  up  the 
vine  of  the  balcony. 

It  was  a  face  that  looked  like  a  spectral  one  in  its 
whiteness,  as  the  rays  of    the  moon  fell  upon  it. 
Blanche,  with  a  firm,  yet  startled  spuii,  asked  : 
1   "  Who  are  you — man  or  woman — speak,  or  I  cry  for 
help  ?" 

I  The  intruder  had  gained  the  balcony,  and  stepped 
down,  disclosing  to  the  surprised  girl  the  haggard, 
emaciated  form  of  a  wretched-looking  woman,  with  a 
thin,  pale  face,  bearing  the  proof  of  ita  once  being  a 
handsome  one,  but  woe  and_  misery  had  done  their 
work. 

Her  age  could  not  have  exceeded  twenty-two  ;  her 


her  shoulders,  and  escaping  from  the  shabby  bonnet 
she  wore.  Her  dre.s8  was  of  a  brown  texture,  and 
torn  in  some  places,  while  a  thin  black  shawl  hung 
loosely  about  her. 

To  Blanche's  question,  the  stranger  answered,  in  a 
clear  voice  : 

"  A  woman  who  has  come  to  save  you  from  impend- 
ing misfortune,  who  comes  to  warn  you  !" 

"  To  warn  me  of  what,  woman  ?" 

"  Let  us  enter  the  room,"  replied  the  woman, 
"  where  I  may  relate  my  errand.  You  look  upon  me 
with  mistrust.  I  do  not  wonder,  but  I  swear  to  you 
that  I  am  harmless." 

"  Come,  then,  follow  !"  and  Blanche,  as  if  impelled 
by  a  force  she  could  not  resist,  led  the  woman  into  her 
apartment,  and  dropped  the  thick  curtains  of  the 
window. 

"  Your  errand,  woman  !  I  am  in  haste  to  retire  ; 
'tis  near  the  hour  of  midnight.  To  whom  does  this 
untimely  visit  apply 

"  To  yourself  and" — the  woman  grated  her  teeth 
and  hissed — "  Leon  Morel,  your  affianced  husband. 
'Tis  of  him  I  would  speak,  of  him  I  would  warn  you." 

"  "Who  are  you  that  speaks  of  Leon  Morel '(" 

''  A  poor,  forsaken  woman,  the  victim  of  that  man's 
wiles.  Oh,  lady,  I  have  come  to  warn  you  against 
wedding  him,  for  he  is  a  heartless  libertine — the  man 
that  wrecked  my  life  !" 

"  So  you  come  to  cast  slander  on  Mr.  Morel's  name, 
do  you  ?  That  being  your  errand,  I  will  ring  that  my 
maid  may  show  you  out,  and  be  thankful  that  I  do 
not  give  you  in  charge  to  a  pohceman." 

Blanche,  the  haughty,  was  about  to  execute  her 
threat,  but  the  woman  stepped  between  her  and  the 
bell-cord,  while  a  resolute  look  came  into  her  hag- 
gard face.    She  raised  her  thin  hand,  and  exclaimed  : 

"You  shall  hear  my  story,  and  know  how  treach- 
erous and  how  false  he  is,  the  villain  you  would 
wed  !" 

"  Silence,  woman  !"  commanded  the  lady  of  wealth. 
"  Vfhy  do  you  speak  thus  ?" 

"  I  tell  you,"  cried  the  unhappy  outcast,  in  a  hard, 
yet  trembling  tone,  "  that  at  Leon  Morel's  door  I  la3' 
my  ruin,  my  disgrace,  my  shame  ;  he  found  me  a  poor 
but  honest  girl,  supporting  a  sickly  mother.  With 
false  yet  honeyed  words,  he  spoke  to  me  of  love.  My 
mother  died — thank  Heaven  she  did  not  live  to  wit- 
ness my  ruin.  Then  I  was  alone,  and  unguarded  from 
the  voice  of  my  tempter,  who  coiled  around  me,  until 
I  fell,  never  to  raise  myself  again,  a  ruiued,  miser- 
able outcast."  Tears  came  to  her  aid  now.  "  I  have 
spoken  to  him,  and  demanded  justice  again  and  again. 
Last  night  I  met  him  and  threatened  to  expose  him 
to  you.  The  coward,  the  dog,  he  struck  me  in  the 
public  street,  and  told  the  by-standers  I  was  drnnk 
and  mad." 

"  I  do  not  believe  you,  woman  !"  coldlysaid  Blanche. 
"  Mr.  Morel  is  no  villain  !" 

"  Look  at  this  wasted  form!"  cried  the  poor  aban- 
doned in  tears.  "  See  this  poor,  thin  face,  this  tattered 
dress,  this  breaking  heart,  -and  lost  life — all  his  work, 
his  villainy!    Would  you  wed  such  a  man  ?" 

"I  would  and  shall,  despite  your  efforts  to  stain  and 
tarnish  his  name  !"  replied  Blanche. 
"  You  will  marry  him  ?" 
"  I  shall,  two  months  from  this  evening." 
"  I  say  you  shall  not  wed  Leon  Morel  !"  exclaimed 
the  outcast,  in  a  determined  tone.  "  He  must  make  me 
his  wife,  as  he  once  faithfully  promised.    He  shall  wed 
no  other  woman  while  I  live!" 

"Indeed!"  was  the  sarcastic  reply  that  Blanche  Mor- 
ton made.  "  !•  give  you  three  minutes  to  leave  this 
house.  I  shall,  after  that  time,  consign  you  into  a  po- 
liceman's care.  Go." 

"  Woman  without  a  heart!"  cried  the  strange  female 
as  she  turned  towards  the  open  window  of  the  boudoir, 
and  raising  her  thin  arm  aloft — "  you  scorn  and  dis- 
beheve  my  story.  Be  it  so.  Only  mark  [my  words  : 
Leon  Morel  shall  never  call  you  wife  if  I  can  prevent 
it !"  and  she  smiled  fiercely  now.  f  I  think  lean  pre- 
vent it,  as  you  shall  see!" 

She  turned  to  depart;  but  the  proud,  ■imperious 
Blanche  called  her  back. 

"Stay!"  she  cried;  "explain  how  can  you  prevent  my 
marrying  Mr.  Morel?" 

"  By  publicly  exposing  him  on  his  wedding-day,  in 
the  sacred  church — before  the  clergyman — your  pa- 
rents— his  friends — your  friends — before  all.  I  shall 
expose  him,  though  I  die  for  it!" 

"  Maniac,  you  rave!"  cried  Blanche  Morton.  "  Y^ou 
threaten  that  which  you  dare  not  execute." 

"  Dispel  that  thought,"  slowly,  but  emphatically, 
spoke  the  outcast.    "Lady,  you  see  a  wretched,  abau 


treachery  and  deceit.  'As  sure  as  their  reigns  in  Heaven, 
a  God,  so  sure  shall  Lucille^  Devoe  keep  her  word, 
though  she  tuay  perish  the  next  instant.  The 
poet  has  truly  said,  that  '  Hell  haa  no  fury  greatel 
than  a  woman  licorned.'  That  sentence  applies  to  mj 
case.  I  have  lo-sc  all  worth  living  for — parents,  friendsj 
home,  name.  My  only  prayer — my  daily,  hourly  hop? 
— is  revenge  on  Leon  Morel,  who  wrecked  my  life,  an4 
made  me  what  I  am — a  being  to  be  scoffed  at  ancj 
shunned  !  Long  ere  this  the  deep  waters  of  the  rivet 
would  have  closed  over  me  ;  but  I  cannot,  -nill  not  die 
until  I  accomplish  my  purpose.  That  purpose  I  shall, 
carry  out  on  your  happy  wedding-day — ha  !  ha  !" 

"  Begone,  fiend,  or  I  ring  this  bell  !" 

"  I  go,"  said  Lucille,  nearing  the  open  window,  "but 
at  the  church  oil  your  wedding-day,  look  for  me  !  And 
I  shall  look — at  what  ?  A  disgraced  bridegroom,  a 
shamed  bride,  and  a  broken  marriage  !  I  warned  you 
in  time.  You  ^vould  not  heed  it.  'Tis  your  fate,  your 
destiny  !  To-niorrow,  when  Leon  Morel  comes  to  sea 
you,  tell  him  what  I  have  told  you  ;  tell  him  all  I  hav9_ 
said,  and  then — look  to  yourselves  !" 

The  curtaju  of  the  large  floor-\rindow  dropped;^  a 
woman's  form  descended  by  the  vine  leaves  to  the  gar- 
den below  ;  and  so  vanished  the  thin,  spectral  form  oS 
"  LucUle,  the  Outcast." 

The  next  day,  Leon  Morel  heard  from  his  a£B.anced, 
bride'fe  lips  {the  incident  of  the  previous  evening.  Ha 
heard  all  in  silence,  to  the  end,  with  a  dead,  grim 
smile  on  his  fact,  a  curse  on  his  lips,  and  in  his  minc^ 
a  murder  ! 


jhair,  f>f  a  li«ht.6hade  of^colour;^jfel^^  ja  masajipon doned  woman  before  you— a  victim  to,  y9u*  loyer'jj 


CHAPTER  II. 

Sis  weeks  l.';ter,  and  on  a  gloomy,  foggy  night,  W8 
again  ring  up  the  curtain  on  our  drama.  AH  day  lonff 
a  ceS-seless,  drizzling  rain  had  fallen.  A  mist  ana 
vapourish  veilJLiuag  overjthej  city.  The  streets  wera 
damp  and  glistening,  and,  taken  altogether,  the  day 
wiis  a  disagri  cable  one.  But  as  the  day  died  and  tha 
night  came  on,  the  gloom  and  fog  increased,  the  rain 
fell,  thin,  yet  at  times  heavy;  the  streets  were  almost 
devoid  of  pedestrians  ;  the  lamps  of  the  city  burned 
low  and  sickly,  while  the  watery  sky  above  was  of  thaii 
muddy-red  colour  always  seen  on  rainy  nights  of  fog 
and  gloom.  / 

Grand-street  was  lonely  and  silent,  in  the  vicinity- 
of  eleven  o'clocl^,  on  this  bleak  night.  The  manj 
shops  and  stores  that  throng'  that  thoroughfare  were 
closed  and  in  darkness,  as  a  tall,  guant  woman, 
dressed  in  a  f  :ided  dress  and  shawl,  turned  the  corner 
of  LcOTS-street  and  passed  down  Grand-street,  in  the 
direction  of  the  ferry-house,  whose  lights  gleameii 
through  the  thick  fog.    It  was  Lucille  Devoe. 

She  had  not  gone  many  steps  before  a  man's  figure 
emerged  from  [out  the  curve  of  a  comer  [doorway, 
and,  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  woman,5closely  followed 
her. 

He  was  a.  stout-built,  large  man,  with  hair  and 
moustache  of  a  deep  black,  and  eyes  of  the  same 
colour — wicked  eyes,  that  seemed  to  bui  n  ^vith  hate 
and  passion  towards  her  he  followed. 

His  dress  consisted  of  a  large  waterproof  cloak,  a 
wide,  black  hat,  that  almost  covered  his  pale,  wicke<^ 
face.    As  he  walk.s,  he  mutters  to  himself  .' 

"  At  last,  Lucille  Devoe,  I  am  on  your  track  !  I'H 
rid  myself  of  you  this  night  !" 

It  was  Leon  Morel  that  spoke  ;  it  was  he  that  fol- 
lowed and  dogged  the  steps  of  Lucille,  the  Outcast. 

At  last  Lucille  reached  the  feiTy-house — weird  and 
lonely,  at  this  hour— paid  her  fare,  and  passed  through 
the  small  gate,  while  Morel,  a  few  seconds  afterwards, 
followed  her  example,  and  never  took  his  eyes  ofl 
her,  as  he  stood  near  by,  his  large  hat  covering  hia 
face.  s 

The  boat  had  not  yet  arrived  from  the  opposite  side,^ 
and  but  very  few  people  were'  waiting — in  fact,  the 
entire  place  was  nearly  deserted." 

The  rain  still  pattered  on  the  roof  of  the  ferry-honss 
and  olF,  over  the  water,  but  very  few  Ughts  were  gleam, 
ing,  and  those  thatjdid,  looked  like  faint  specks  of  tire, 
through  the  thick,  black  gloom  of  the  night. 

LucDI*,  the  Outcast,  stood  leaning  against  a  small 
post,  and  gazing  in  a  dreamish  manflfer  through  the 
fog  and  the  black,  sullen  water  that  dashed  against 
the  damp  dock,  as  if  for  a  victim. 

At  length,  thiough  the  darknes  and  gloom,  comes 
the  roar  of  thq;,approaching  ferry-boat,  which,  a  fgw 
moments  after,-  enters  thejdock,  and  from  out  its  cabins 
but  few  people  emerge.  Some  dozen  or  so  pass  on 
board,  among  which  are  our  two  characters  ;  and  then 
the  boat  starts  oS',  and  the  city  is  left  behind. 

All  took  shelter  in  the^  cabins,  savo  Lucille  and 
Morel. 

^  _Jdicm^;eassed  ttojig^Jha .}»hin,  gttd,  Btanding  out^. 


Jide  the  ladies'  cabiu,  was  sheltered  from  the  rain  by 
the  small  roof  that  covered  the  door,  while  she  drew 
her  thin  shawl  close  around  her  ;  for  a  chilly,  damp 
breeze  was  stirring  on  the  Ibnely  river  that  night,  that 
seemed  to  cut  her  like  a  knife. 

Leon  Morel  also  stood  on  the  open  deck,  and  seem- 
ingly gazing  at  the  water  as  the  boat  sped  slowly  on. 
Suddenly  he  looks  around.  Not  a  mortal  in  sight. 
He  crosses  over  to  where  the  friendless  outcast  stands, 
ind  taps  her  on  the  shoulder,  cai'.sing  her  to  turn 
g[uickly,  with  a  frightened  look  on  her  death-pale  face, 
as  she  confronts  him. 

"  'Who^  are  you,*:  sir  ?"  she  says,  iu  a  low,  startled 
lone,  trying  to  peer  into  his  hidden  face,  with  no  suc- 
cess. 

"A  messenger  from  Mr.  Leon  Morel,"  spoke  the 
dark  man,  in  a  disguised  tone.  ; "  I  am'^seut  hither  by 
him  to  make  a  proposal  to  you — to  make  you  rich  !" 

"  You  came  from  that  man,  you  say.  ^\^lat  is  his 
proposal  V  coldly  said  LucUle,  recovering  herself. 

'■  I  must  be  brief,  madam  ;"  and  the  man  looked 
around.  His  proposal  is  this  :  If  you  leave  within 
one  week,  if  you  breathe  nOj  word  of  Mr.  Morel's  past 
intimacy  with  (you,  and  take  a  solemn  oath  to  that 
effect,  he  will  pay  to  you  the  sum  of  athousand  pounds. 
He  is  rich,  and  can  afford  it." 

"  Go  on,  air,"  remarked  Lucille,Aeeing  that  the  dis- 
guised man  paused.    "  What  else  have  you  to  say?" 

■'  With  that  amount  of  money  you  can  begin  a  new 
life,  and  in  some  distant  land  forget  the  troubles  of  this 
affair." 

The  poor  outcast  turned — indignation,  hatred,  re- 
venge, and  refusal  flashing  from  her  eyes.  She  bitterly 
mswered  : 

"  Is  this  his  message  ?  Begin  a  new  !ife — forget  my 
troubles  !  As  if  I  ever  could  forget  them.  Can  he 
pay  me  for  my  lost  honour,  my  peace  of  mind  No, 
no  I  Leon  Morel  shall  regret  all  he  ha.-  dona  to  me,  and 
shall  feel  a  wronged  woman's  awful  revenged.  He 
wrecked  my  life,  has  made  me  hate  bim  and  detest 
myself  ;  but  my  time  is  coming.    Let  him  tremble  !" 

"You  have  not  answered  me,"  and  the  voice 
of  Morel  was  husky  with  suppressed  passion.  "  What 
is  your  answer  ?" 

He  has  his  right  hand  in  the  bosom  of  big  cloak 
now  ;  but  LucUle  did  not  guess  his  movement,  as  she 
resolutely  answered  : 

"  My  refusal  to  his  proposition.  Were  he  to  offer  me 
half,  nay,  his  entire  wealth,  to  keep  silent,  my  answer 
would  be  the  same.  I  thirst  for  vengeance  on  him  j 
and  he  knows  how  well  my  threats  will  be  carried  out. 
He  is  in  a  short  time  to  wed  the  beautiful  Miss  Morton, 
of  Bond-street.  Theii-  nuptial-night  is  tixed.  On  that 
night  my  wrongs  shall  be  avenged  !  Tell  him  this  : 
Among  his  guests  there  will  be  an  uninvited  one.  Who 
that  one  will  be,  he  well  knows.  E\])osure  and  dis- 
grace shaU  fall  upon  him.  He  shall  1  j.^e  his  peerless 
bride  !  That  is  my  answer.  Bear  it  to  hun.  Now  leave 
me  !" 

She  turned  towards  the  forepart  of  tlie  boat — which 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  river  now — and  looked  down 
at  the  water.  He  followed  her,  and  bent  down,  hissing 
in  her  ear  ;  ° 

"  He  is  a  resolute — a  dangerous  man  ;  don't  come 
in  his  path.  He  has  offered  you  money ;  better  take 
it,  and  trouble  him  not." 

"  Leave  me,  sir!"  cried  Lucille,  sternly  facing  him  ; 
"  and  take  back  my  answer  :  To  hia  proposals,  scorn  ; 
and  to  his  threats,  defiance  !" 

Tqe  right  hand  on  thatiinstant  was  drawn  from  the 
man's  breast,  whOe  the  other  tightly  clutched  the  poor 
woman  like  a  vice  around  the  neck,  robbing  her  of 
the  power  to  scream  out  for  help  in  her  perilous  posi- 
tion. 

"  Lucille  Devoe,"  asked  Leon  Morel,  resuming  .his 
natural  tone,  "  do  you  know  me  now  f ' 

A  wild  look  from  the  woman  answered  him.  He  re- 
sumed : 

'•  Do  you  know  what  I'm  going  to  do  with  you,  wo- 
man j  I'm  going  to  kill  you  !  You  stand  in-  my  path 
to  happiness  !  You  stand  between  my  biide  and  myr 
self  !    You  refused  my  offer,  so  be  it  j" 

The  right  hand  was  upraised,  .end  ia  ifc  was  grasped 
a  long,  ghttering  dagger. 

It  flashed  before  the  imperilled  outcast's  glaxing  eyes, 
and  sent  a  chiU.  to  her  heart. 

With  a  wild  effort  she  sought  to  regaia  her  free- 
dom, to  scream  for  assistance. 

But  all  of  no  avail  The  dark  night,  the  heavy  rain, 
the  late  hour,  and  the  deserted  part  of  the  boat  where 
they  stood,  favoured  thaassaslsin  And  the  hellish  deed 
li .;  was  about  to  do. 

A-  lin  the  fiend  quickly  looted  wound. 

KiA  a  living  soul  in-sight,  ifiavea  few  sleepy ,paBsen-- 
f 
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gers,  nodding  and  dozinng,  in  the  dimly-lighted  cabin 
of  the  boat.  With  a  quick  jerk  and  bound,  the  woman 
escaped  from  her  captor,  and  rushed  to  the  verge  of 
the  ferry  boat. 

With  a  low  curse,  Morel  sprang  to  and  caught  her 
ere  she  could  shriek  out. 

She  was  on  the  outside  of  the  chain,  he  on  the  in- 
side. 

Grasping  her  by  her  dishevelled  haii-,  he  raised  his 
stiletto,  and  without  mercy  for  that  touching,  im- 
ploring look  which  she  gave  him,  the  cowardly 
assassin  buried  it  with,  telling  force  into  the  white 
throat  of  ppor  Lucille,  who  was  quickly  pushed  back 
into  the  black  water  by  her  trembling  destroyer,  Leon 
Morel.       ,  < 

He  went  to  the  boat's  edge,  and  cast  his  murderous 
weapon,  reeking  with  blood,  into  the  river. 

Horror,  what  did  he  behold  as  he  looked  over.  He 
beheld  the  distorted  form  of  his  victim,  with  her  long 
hair  floating,  and  struggling  in  the  black,  tossing  waves, 
and  all  the  while  her  wild  eyes  fixed  on  the  assassin's 
face.  Morel  staggered  back  and  covered  his  face  to 
shut  out  the  spectacle,  while  the  ferry-boat  ploughed 
on  its  way,  and  in  a  few  moments  after  arrived  at  the 
dismal  and  lonely  ferry-house. 

A  boatman  that  night  picked  from  out  the  water 
the  haK-dead  body  of  a  woman.  He  bore  her  to  a  hos- 
pital, and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  by  attentive 
treatment,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  her  life  was  saved,  and 
she  recovered. 

Leon  Morel  little  dreamed  of  this.  To  Itiin  Lucille 
Devoe  was  numbered  with  the  dead. 

But  the  Outcast  lived,  biding  her  time  when  she 
could  fully  avenge  her  wrongs.  Day  and  night,  hour 
after  hour,  but  one  prayer  arose  from  her  soul,  one  hope 
was  in  her  heart,  but  one  object  she  alone  lived  for, 
and  that  object  was  retribution  and  revenge. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Two  years  after  the  incidents  that  transpired  in  the 
last  chapter,  Mr.  Leon  Morel  wa^  seated  in  his  private 
room  of  "  Morel  Manor." 

He  was  but  little  changed  injlooks,  save  that  a  ner- 
vous, troubled  shade  seemed  continually  to  lie  upon 
his  dark  features,  and  which  never  left  him  until  the 
day  he  died. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  dark,  blustering  day 
in  March  that  we  discover  him  alone,  and  seated  at 
a  gi-een  covered  table,  on  which  was  scattered  in  pro- 
fiLsiou  books  and  papers  in  plenty.  But  the  master  of 
the  manor  was  not  reading.  On  the  contrary,  he  sat 
moodily,  with  one  hand  pressing  his  forehead,  and 
the  other  held  a  book,  while  his  cruel  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  coal  fire  that  burned  iu  the  gi-alre  be- 
fore him. 

Not  a  sound  broke  the  intense  silence  of  the  manor, 
as  the  lonely  man  muttered  to  himself  : — 

"  Alone,  alone  ;  a  malediction  seems  to  follow  me 
like  an  avenging  fate.  I  have  wealth  and  gold  ;  I  can 
purchase  evei7thing  but  peace,  contentment,  and  hap- 
piness. Lucille 's  curse  clings  to  me.  Five  months  ago 
Blanche — my  proud,  beautiful  wife,  the  only  woman  I 
ever  truly  loved — died,  her  death  caused  by  a  fearful 
accident,  her  horse  having  took  flight.  She  has  left 
me  one  comfort,  Httle  Rupert,  my  darling  baby  son, 
and  future  heir  to  all  my  wealth  and  estates.  Since 
my  wife  died  I  have  been  haunted  continually  by  some 
evil  spirit  of  impenfling  doom.  When  I  am  alone,  as 
I  am  now,  the  haggard  form  of  Lucille  Devoe  arises 
from  out  the  dark  waters  into  which  I  consigned  her, 
and  gloats  and  laughs  at  my  misfortune  aid  lonehness. 
I  shall  remember  that  bleak  night  on  the  ferry  boat, 
two  years  ago,  as  long  as  I  breathe  of  liie.  I  never 
pass  that  ferry  house  without  a  shudder.  Will  I  never 
have  any  peace  ?  Must  these  crimson  visions  of  my 
tortured  mind  continually  haunt  me .?  I  should  end 
my  life  but  for  little  Rupert's  sake  ;  he  is  my  comfort, 
my  only  hope,  now.  How  awful  this  lonely  house  is. 
Why  don't  nurse  bring  Rupert  in — ah  !  I  forgot  they 
have  gone  to  visit  poor  Blanche's  grsL^e  in  Greenwood 
Cemetery.    Poor  Blanche. ' ' 

■  _A  great  heart  sigh  issued  from  Morel's  breast,  as 
his  hard  features  softened,  and  his  gaze  was  fixed  on 
the  burning  coals  in  the  grate. 

The  moments  passed,  untU  an  hour  had  gone,  when 
a  woman's  footfall  was  heard  approaching  the  door  of 
Morel's  room,  as  if  in  great  haste  to  reach  it. 

Morel  arose,  put  his  hand  to  his  heart,  as  the  door 
was  thrown  open  and  a  middle-aged  woman  carrying 
a  golden-haired  babe,  of  one  year  or  so,  in  her  arms, 
entered  and  confronted  Leon  Morei. 

Her  face  was  flushed,  and  her  eyes  wild,  which 
were  flashing  with  terror. 

"  What  means  this,  Mrs.  Weaver  ?"  demanded  Mo. 


.  ■ ;     .  ..  

rel,  after  a  moment's  silence*  "  What  terrifies  you  ? 
Speak  !" 

"  Oh,  sir,"  answered  the  nurse,  as  soon  as  she  re- 
covered her  breath,  "  such  a  fright  as  I've  had — such 
an  awful-looking  woman — such  terrible  things  as  she 
did  say.  Oh — oh  !" 

"  What  and  of  whom  do  you  speak  ?  Tell  me  what 
means  your  startled  manner,  or  I  shall  think  you've 
been  at  the  bottle  !" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Morel,  you  must  know  as  how  baby  and 
I  went  down  to  the  churchyard  to  see  poor  Mrs. 
Morel's  grave.  Well,  sir,  we  had  bin  a-sitting  there 
some  half  an  hour,  when  a  thin,  ghost-like  woman 
entered  the  small  gate,  looked  around  at  the  grave- 
stones, and  reading  of  the  inscriptions  on  'em.  Ati 
last  she  comes  in  my  direction  ;  and  I  sits  still,  of 
course.  Well,  sir,  she  gets  up  to  where  poor  missus'' 
tombstone  is,  and  her  big  eyes  fell  upon  the  inscrip-J 
tion  on  it.  She  reads  it,  sir,  and  then  she  clasps  her' 
hands  and  laughs — oh,  such  a  langh — ugh,  it  makes 
my  blood  cold  ;  then,  sir,  she  looks  at  me.  '  Whose 
child  is  that  ?'  she  yells.  I  arises,  and  tells  her  ;  and 
then.  Lord  forgive  her  !  she  curses  it,  and  spits  upon 
it,  and  curses  the  poor  dust  of  your  wife.  I  starts  to 
run  I  and  she  laughed  and  said  something  about  re- 
venge.   But  I  got  outside  the  gates,  and  ran  home." 

The  face  of  Morel  is  colourless,  he  grasps  the  mantle 
for  support.    He  asks  in  a  trembling,  weak  voice  ; 

"  The  woman — describe  her." 

"  Thin,  sir,  with  a  white  face,  she  dresed  in  black,  ani 
two  ugly  ted  scars  was  on  her  throat,  hke  knife  wounds 
she — you're  fainting,  sir,  you  are  ." 

"  It  is  nothing,  leave  me,  Mrs.  Weaver,  leave  me  ; 
go,"  cried  Morel. 

The  nurse  and  her  charge  disappeared,  and  Morel 
sank  like  lead  into  his  chair,  his  hands  against  hia 
head,  his  face  that  of  a  dead  man,  his  voice  husky  and 
sharp,  while  his  eyes  glared  as  if  reason  had  left  him. 

"  Twas  her — Lucille — back  from  her  watery  grave 
into  which  I  buried  her,  back  to  avenge  her  murderer, 
yet  I  struck  deep  mth  my  dagger.  There  is  danger 
and  death  in  my  path — how  wUl  it  end — what,  must  I 
do  ? — what  shall  I  do  ? — my  eyes  grow  dim — there  is 
blood  in  the  air — I  jcannot  see,  all  is  ^dark — water — • 
water  " 

He  tore  his  rich  black  necktie  off,  and  also  his  coI» 
lar,  and  arising  from  his  chair  attempted  to  reach  thg 
bell-cord  but  before  he  could  reach  it,  he  dropped  to 
the  floor  with  a  moan  of  pain,  a  stream  of  blood  issuing 
from  out  his  blue  lips,  and  a  look  of  mortal  agony  on 
his  dark  and  cruel  face. 

Twelve  o'clock,  and  midnight. 

The  night  is  dark,  and  a  blustering  wind  is  abroad 
whirling  the  dead  leaves  around  "  Morel  Manor," 
while  the  sky  is  dark  and  barren  of  a  star. 

The  inmates  of  the  Manor  are  wrapped  in  deep 
slumber.  The  nurse,  Mrs.  Weaver,  [is  sleeping  in  hen 
sumptuous  chamber  while  laying  by  her  side,  the  inno- 
cent motherless  babe  slumbers. 

But  down  stairs,  Leon  Morel  reclines  on  his  sofaj 
his  face  convulsed  even  in  sleep,  by  the  agony  and 
fear  he  has  undergone.  He  also!  sleeps,  but  fearful 
visions  cross  and  torment  his  brain,  visions  of  expo- 
sure, murder,  a  prison,  and  the  scaffold  erise  before 
him,  while  fiends  of  despair  and  remorse  make  a  very 
pandemonium  of  his  brain. 

The  great  iron  gates  of  the  grounds  of  the  manor 
are  locked,  yet,-  among  the  foliage  and  trees  there 
steals  a  tall,  gaunt  figure,  the  figure  of  a  woman  with 
the  face  of  a  spectre,  and  eyes  that  proclaim  the  loss 
of  reason  and  sanity. 

Closer  to  the  manor  she  comes  ;  her  eyes  never 
leaving  the  window  of  the  eastern  wing,  where  repose 
Mrs.  Weaver  and  her  infant  charge.  A  pale  night- 
lamp  burn.9  in  the  chamber,  and  thus  guides  the  mad 
woman's  way. 

'j.  She  reaches  the  window,  and  grasps  the  thick  ivy 
and  vine  branches  that  cover  the  entire  side  of  the 
eastern  wing,  which  is  of  ancient  state  ;  as  she  te?ts  its 
strength,  she  mutters  : 

"  It  is  strong.  It  will  bear  me  to  his  child  and  my 
revenge,"  with  a  smothered  laugh. 

Like  a  cat  she  climbs  the  green  ivy,  and  nears  the 
nurse's  chamber.  At  last  she  reaches  the  window,  ii 
is  closed  ;  softly  the  framejis  raised,  and  the  womar 
leaps  down  upon  the  velvet  carpet  and  makes  no  noise 

'The  dim  glare  of  the  night  lamp  reveals  to  us  th« 
form  of  Lucille  Devoe,  a  poor,  helpless  maniac  now. 

She  ghdes  to  the  bedside,  but  she  stumbles  against 
a  chair,  and  with  a  start  the  nui-se  awakes,  beholds  the 
midnight  intruder,  and  screaming  with  terror,  rushes  ■ 
to  the  door,  which  she  pushes  open  and  escapes  dowr 
the  wide  staircase. 

Lucille  stares  in  sui-prise,  and  going  to  the  bed  takos. 
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the  babe  in  her  arms  ,  then  conceals  it  under  her  long 
dark  cloak,  after  which  she  takes  from  the  table  the 
night  lamp,  and  breaking  with  her  hand  t>"?  glass 
chimney,  went  towards  the  curtained  bed,  and  held  the 
flame  to  the  curtains  of  the  bed,  which  in  a  moment 
blazed,  and  the  entire  room  was  wrapped  in  smoke  and 
Bame.  Lucille  with  her  prize  rushed  out  from 
the  burning  room,  and  gained  the  corridor  or  gallery 
without,  which  was  some  twenty  feet  from  the  ruarble- 
paved  hull  below, 

Lucille,  with  a  wild  laugh,  leaned  against  the  carved 
railing  of  the  gallery  and  looked  at  the  fierce  red  light 
of  the  flames  that  were  devouring  the  contents  of  the 
Burse's  room,  and  which  bathed  the  poor  outcast  and 
maniac  in  its  fierce  crimson  glow. 

A  great  sound  of  hurrying  footsteps  came  from  the 
lower  hall,  and  Lucille,  bending  over  the  bannister 
of  the  high  gallery,  beheld  the  form  of  Leon  Morel, 
followed  by  the  weeping  nmse  and  three  or  four  more 
servants. 

Morel  looRed  up,  gave  a  sharp  ci-y  as  he  recognised 
his  victim,  while  his  brain  grew  sick  with  terror. 

"  Back  from  the  grave  !"  he  shrieked.  ''Where  is  my 
child,  woman     speak,  or  I  fire." 

He  drew  a  small  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and  aimed 
at  her  breast. 

She  laughed  as  she  replied  : 
He  is  mine  now.    Ha,  ha,  look,  assassin,  at  your 
burning  room  —  'tis  my  work.    Your  child  shall  perish 
in  its  flames." 

The  trigger  was  pulled  by  Morel  in  the  hall  below, 
md  the  next  moment  a  laugh,  wilder  than  before,  came 
;rom  the  maniac  above  The  sinoke  of  the  discharge 
;leared  avray,  and  Lucille  Devoe  stood  iu  the  still 
brighter  light  of  the  burning  chamber,  holding  in  her 
arms  the  infant  son  of  ilorel,  with  a  large  bleeding 
wound  in  its  little  forehead,  aiid  a  glance  told  that  it 
was  dead. 

Leon  Morel  comprehended  all.  Lacille  had  con- 
cealed the  infant  under  her  cloak,  and,  in  shooting  at 
that  wretched  woman,  he  had  taken  the  life  of  his 
^wn  son. 

Like  a  ihadman  he  sprang  up  the  wide  staircase  in 
pursuit  of  the  outcast,  who,  comprehending  her 
ianger,  looked  in  vain  for  some  outlet  of  escape,  but 
ihe  was  caged  :  not  a  door  was  open  save  that  of  the 
iestroying  chamber,  and  that  was  a  furnace  of  lire. 
He  is  coming — he  gains  the  top  of  the  gallery,  and 
vith  a  bound  has  Lucille  in  his  grasp,  who  screams 
Jid  tries  to  beat  him  olf. 

"  Take  that,  curse  you,  curse  you!"  he  .cries,  as  he 
*'ell3  a  huge,  heavy  chair  on  her  pale,  thin  forehead. 

She,  with  a  shriek  of  pain  and  terror,  eludes  his 
grasp,  and  rushes  with  a  blood-smeared  f-ace  down  the 
si^aircase,  all  flying  in  dread  frcfln  the  mad  woman.  But 
the  fleet  steps  of  Morel  gain  upon  her,  and  just  as 
■he  was  about  to  gain  the  hall  door,  his  hand  was  bu- 
ried in  her  long  thick  hau-,  and  her  head,  her  poor 
oleeding  head,  was  dashed — once,  twice,  thi-ice — with 
teiiible  force  against  the  iron  pillar  in  the  hall  of  the 
Morel  Manor. 

She  fell  back,  turned  around,  then,  in  her  avi-ful 
death  agony,  craight  her  destroyer  by  the  vest,  and 
looked  with  her  expanded  eyes  up  into  his  face. 

A  wailibg,  piteous  moan  of  pain,  and  Lucille,  the 
Outcast,  fell  to  the  floor,  a  corpse. 

Morel  died  the  next  day— a  suicide. 


THE  FROSTED  LEAVES. 
They  rustle  in  Octobei's  tide. 

And  dilft  within  the  .■'ludt; 
Tliose  frosted  leaves  that  float  and  ride 
Vpon  the  dreary  ait,  or  glide 

Like  phantoms  in  tha  shade 

They  are  the  emblems  of  our  days. 

These  leaves  so  seared  and  browned; 
They  mind  us  of  Uod  5  holy  -ivuys— 
They  drop  from  oti  their  parent  sprays 
As  mortals  drop  within  the  ground. 

They  flutti:r  iu  the  breeze  of  spring, 

And  fla,<h  with  verdure  green. 
Where  all  the  birds  do  come  andfsinj, 
And  whilt  tilt)  bee  is  on  the  wing. 
They  live  the  hours  we  aU  have-seen. 

Then  Autumn  comes  with  milder  mood, 

And  makes  tlie  forest  richer  glo^v; 
Till  di..-ar  Citober,  Vvith  its  tiood 
Of  frost,  paints  all  the  towering  wood 
With  colours  that  few  mortals  know. 

Then  dreary  blasts  howl  through  the  air, 
.  And  whirl  tiie  whitened  leaves  away; 
Still,  how  few  moitaU-seera  tu  care- 
To  note  Uod's  lessons  everywhere  

In  frosted  leaves,  on  Summer's  day. 


IMPRISONED   BY  MOLTEN 
LAVA. 

Twelve  years  since,  in  December,  1861,  I  was  in 
Naples.  This  month  will  be  long  remembered  in  that 
vicinity  for  the  great  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius" 
None,  however,  have  greater  cause  to  remember  the 
occasion  than  myself.  So  distinctly,  in  fact,  are  the 
occurrences  of  that  eventful  period  engraven  upon  my 
mind  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  a  relation  of  the 
facts. 

I  reached  Naples  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  the 
month,  and  spent  that  and  the  foUoiting  day,  as  well 
as  a  portion  of  Saturday,  in  exploring  the  city.  At 
noon  of  the  last-named  day  I  aet  out  for  tbe  famous 
mountain,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  of  my  own- 
■\VishiDg  to  rid  myself  of  the  pest  of  guides,  in  some 
manner,  I  determined  to  rise  very  early,  and,  leaving 
Torre  del  Greco,  the  city  at  the  base  of  tbe  moun- 
tain, in  which  I  must  stay,  reach  the  summit  in  time 
to  view  the  glorious  sunrise.  This  done;  I  would  ex- 
plore the  summit,  and  admire  nature  as  displayed 
abroad  till  sunset,  and  then  return  to  my  stopping 
place. 

My  plan  was  well  enough  in  purpose,  and  I  took  all 
possible  precautions  to  have  it  successfully  carried  out- 
Still  it  was  to  be  sadly  marred. 

I  engaged  my  guide,  found  a  former  acquaintance 
in  the  city,  who  wished  to  accompany  me,  and  |we 
passed  the  night  together,  keeping  the  guide  within 
hailing  distance,  .that  he  might  not  fail  to  appear  in 
the  proper  time. 

At  least,  every  half  hour  during  the  night  we  con- 
sulted our  watches,  and  finally  arose  quite  unrefreshed, 
made  a  hasty  toilet,  called  up  the  guide,  and  wer^  soon 
under  way.  The  journey  was  somewhat  tedious,  in  the 
darkness,-  but  daylight  began  to  appear  as  we  reached 
the  cone. 

It  was  necessary,  now,  to  make  all  possible  haste, 
that  we  might  not  lose  t'tie  great  object  of  our  enter- 
prise. We  clambered  up  the  rough  mountain  sides, 
over  fields  of  lava  and  through  beds  of  cinders  and 
ashes,  till  finally,  panting  and  exhausted,  we  sank  upon 
the  summit. 

The  blight  glow  in  the  east  proclaimed  that  the 
king  of  day  vv'as  not  far  belov/  the  horizon.  Indeed. 
Vt'e  had  but  just  recovered  our  breaths  somev.'hat, 
wheu  the  upper  disc  shot  into  sight,  and  the  first  beams 
of  the  glad  suushiue  kissed  our  foreheads.  In  a  moment 
we  v.-ere  upon  our  feet,  gazing  v,-ith  suppressed  breath- 
ing at  the  magnificent  glories  01  the  entrancing  scene. 

Reader,  if  you  have  viewed  a  .^nrise  from  the  sum- 
mit of  Vesuvius,  I  need  not  attempt  to  portray  the 
scene  to  you,  for  the  very  mention  of  the  name  will 
bring  back  in  all  its  freshness  to  your  mind  the  most 
beautiful  scene  upon  which  your  eyes  ever  rested.  If 
you  have  not  been  one  of  the  few  who  have  enjoyed 
ttiis  remarkable  vision,  as  is  exceedingly  probable,  I 
can  only  confess  my  inability  to  properly  portray  the 
gorgeous  beauties  which  then  and  there  met  my  eye. 

We  stood  there,  watching  the  sunlight  creeping 
down  the  mountain  side,  seeing  the  shadows  on  the 
valleys  far  below  us  growing  thinner  and  more  trans- 
parent. tillMinally  the  great  king  had  fully  established 
his  reign,  and  darkuess  had  fled  to  its  hidden  retreat. 

While  we  were  standing  thus,  gazing  and  conversing, 
what  seemed  a  great,  convulsive  shudder  ran  over  the 
mountain.  We  glanced  at  each  other  and  at  the  guide. 
He  turned  deadly  pale,  and  waited  for  a  repetition. 
Nor  had  we  long  to  -wait.  In  a  very  few  minutes  it 
came,  shaking  the  great  giant  upon  which  \we  stood  so 
severely  that  we  grasped  each  other  to  keep  our  feet. 

"  Gracious  heavens,  signors  !  '  exclaimed  the  guide, 
while  his  face  appeared  the  colour  of  ashes,  "  we  must 
flee  !  There  is  another  eruption  coming,  none  may 
say  how  soon  !" 

As  he  spoke,  a  third  .shock,  more  feeble  than  the 
last,  yet  quite  perceptible,  convulsed  the  mountain. 

I  venture  the  opinion  that  no  party  ever  descended 
the  cone  of  Vesuvius  more  rapidly  or  recklessly  than 
ourselves  upon  that  occasion. 

Bruised  and  covered  with  dirt  and  ashes,  we  brought 
up  at  the  base,  only  to  feel  the  same  trembling  of  the 
ground  beneath  our  feet. 

Here  our  horses  were  patiently  awaiting  our  return, 
and  as  we  vaulted  into  the  sodi^e  I  asked  the  guide  : 


"  '\5Tiere  shall  we  go  to  see  the  eruption,  if  one  takef 
place,  and  still  be  tolerably  safe  ?" 

"  To  Torre  del  Greco,"  was  his  hurried  reply,  as  be 
galloped  away. 

I  remembered  that  something  more  than  sixty  years 
before,  the  city  had  been  destroyed  by  an  eruption,  an(t 
the  question  would  rise  as  to  its  safety  at  the  present 
time.  But  there  had  been  four  burstings  forth  since 
that  time,  with  no  fatal  result,  and  very  likely  the  city 
would  remain  intact  now.  Be  the  danger  what  i( 
might,  I  had  a  great  desire  to  witness  a  volcano  ii; 
active  play,  and  determined  to  run  the  risk  and  re< 
main. 

The  story  we  brought  was  received  witH  incredulou( 
shakes  of  the  head,  and  our  veracity  very  much  ques- 
tioned, as  no  commotion sjhad  yet  been  felt  in  the  city,' 
But  within  an  hour  all  doubt  vanished.  The  shocks 
very  soon  succeeded  e.ach  other  so  rapidly  as  to  be 
almost  constant,  and  the  more  timid  of  tbe  people 
began  to  fly  from  the  city.  None  of  the  churches  were 
opened,  houses  v,-cre  closed,  and  anxious  knots  of  in- 
habitants gathered  in  tiie  streets,  counselling  as  to  the 
probable  result  and  the  most  prudent  cour.se  to  be 
pursued. 

Meanwhile  the  violence  of  the  internal  commotion? 
increased  greatly.  The  city  was  shaken  to  its  fonnda- 
tions.  Great  fissures  in  the  streets  were  created,  so 
that  in  some  cases  the  inhabitants  were  obhged  to 
crawl  over  neighbouring  houses  to  escape. 

Soon  after  noon  a  orevice  appeared  upon  the  side  of 
tie  mountain  above  the  city,  from  which  came  fortb 
jets  of  flame,  a  flood  of  lava,  and  frequent  furioui 
explosions.  The  air  was  full  of  smoke,  ashes,  and 
scorias.  The  inhabitants,  feeling  that  the  doom  of 
their  city  was  unavoidable,  now  fled  by  thousands. 

For  myself,  I  felt  too  much  interest  in  the  eruptionl 
to  leave  the  place,  at  least  until  it  became  really  dan-^ 
gerous.  All  through  the  afternoon  I  watched  the  fiery^ 
explosions,  and  when  night  settled  upon  the  scene  L 
still  remained  upon  the  look-out.  1 

Then  the  spectacle  became  splendid  beyond  de«^ 
soription.  The  great  glowing  masses  of  lava,  rolling! 
along  like  sens  of  liquid  fire,  the  flames  shooting' 
from  half  a  dozen  mouths  simultaneously,  lighting 
up  all  in  the  vicinity  v.ith  a  glare  like  noonday  the 
hot  ashes  floating  like  a  dense  cloud  away  through  the 
air,  and  sifting  down  like  snow  upon  all  the  region 
about. 

Toward  morning  my  friend  proposed  that  we 
should  go  nearer,  and  gaze  upon  the  fiery  spectacle. 
The  guide,  who  conducted  us  the  night  before,  waa 
found,  and  with  some  difliculty  induced  to  accompany 
us. 

"Jf  you  wish  to  look  upon  hell  itself,"  he  said, 
"  I  -will  take  you  to  a  place  where  thei  -view  can  b» 

had." 

"  By  all  means,  if  it  be  not  too  dangerous,"  I  re- 
turned. 

'"  Yeu  must  be  your  own  judges,"  said  he,  proceed» 

ing  to  describe  the  place. 
We  decided  to  go. 

It  seemed  a  sharp  hill  rose  upon  the  sides  of  the' 
mountain,  and  when  the  flood  of  lava  reached  it,  the ' 
molten  mass  was  divided  into  two  streams, 
continued  to  flow  in  somewhat  diverging  channels. 
This  hill  wa«  a  promontory  into  the  sea  of  fire,  and 
we  soon  gained  its  summit.  A  view  was  then  pre- 
sented the  like  of  which  I  had  never  seen,  and  hope' 
never  again  to  behold. 

L'pon  three  sides  flowed  the  great  seething  lake,  its 
hot,  sulphurous  breath  poisoning  the  air  almost  to 
siffi"ocation,  and  heating  it  so  that  we  could  scarcely 
end-are  the  scorched  vapours  which  we  were  obliged  to 
take  into  our  lungs. 

We  looked  upon  the  horrible  scene  for  a  time,  saw 
the  great  waves  rolhng  down  towards  the  apparently 
doomed  city,  and  then  turned  to  leave  the  spot.  It 
was  too  dangerous  and  too  uncomfortable  to  be  occu- 
pied very  long. 

The  guide  preceded  us  ;  and  as  he  moved  down  t^ie 
hill,  we  paused  for  a  last  glance  around,  u'e  then 
followed  more  leisurely,  there  being,  as  we  supposed, 
no  occasion  for  haste.  The  guide  had  descended  some 
rods  from  the  base  of  the  hill,  when  he  g-addeniy 
paused,  and  started  aback.  An  exclamation  of 
astonishment  from  him  caused  us  to  hasten  up  ;  but 
before  Jwe  reached  his  aide  the  mystery  waa  made 
plain. 

Jets  and  streams  of  fire  were  bursting  from  a 
crevice  i  the  ground,  just  in  frost  of  us.  'We  re- 
coiled, with  cries  of  alarm. 

Bidding  us  remain  where  we  were  a  moment,  the 
guide  ran  along  the  opening^  looking  for  a  place  where 
we  could  cross  the  fitsure.    Is  one  direction  he  went 
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almost  to  the  edge  of  the  burning  lava,  and  then  com- 
menced to  return,  saying  there  was  no  passage  there. 

He  had  returned  part  of  the  way,  when  a  fierce  ex- 
plosion occurred,  in  the  fissure  close  beside  him. 
P.ocks  and  stones  went  wbirUng  into  the  air,  while  the 
lava  bubbled  up  and  began  to  pour  forth.  In  a  short 
time  the  stones  began  to  fall  all  around  us,  like  the 
opening  of  a  hail-storm.  The  guide  was  struck,  and 
fell  without  a  cry.  The  bgiling,  red-hot  lava  poured 
up  within  a  few  feet  of  him. 

"  See  he  is  hurt  1"  I  cried ;  "  we  must  not  leave  him 
there— he  will  be  burned  to  death  !" 

Both  of  us  hastened  to  assist  him,  hoping  that  he 
Was  but  stunned.  Bending  over  him,  we  saw  that  he 
was  most  assuredly  killed,  his  head  having  been  crushed 
by  the  descending  stone. 

''  The  lava  may  overflow  here,"  my  companion  re- 
marked. Let  us  take  him  back,  till  we  find  a  place 
to  get  away  from  here."' 

We  bent  over  to  grasp  him.  As  we  did  so,  I  was 
&ware  that  the  ground  was  crumbling  beneatn  my 
feet.  I  had  barely  time  to  cast  myself  at  full  length 
upon  the  earth  and  scramble  away,  when  the  guide, 
my  friend,  and  the  dirt  beneath  them,  settled  away, 
aod  the  boiling  lava  flowed  upon  them, 

I  scrambled  to  my  feet,  "that  I  might  assist  my 
friend  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  molten  lava  rolled 
in  upon  him.  One  shriek  from  his  dying  lips,  and  he 
was  hidden  from  my  sight  forever  ! 

Oh,  -dreadful  moment !  Its  memory  causes  a  terrible 
Bhudder  even  now.  I  recoiled  from  the  intense  heat, 
and  stood  for  a  moment  almost  palsied.  An  instant 
of  time,  and  both  mj- companions  had  been  swept  from 
existence.  I  was  left  alone,  with  the  molten  lava  roll- 
ing upon  every  side  of  me  !  There  was  no  retreat.  In 
every  direction  only  liquid  death  met  my  eyes.  I  was 
a  fast  prisoner.  Morning  was  drawing,  but  it  could 
bring  no  hope  to  me.  No  power  on  earth  could  sa-\-e 
me,  whUe  at  any  moment  the  quaking,  groaning  earth 
might  open  to  s'.vall  -Av  me  >ip. 

I  am  not  a  horror-monger.  Very  few  times  in  my 
life  have  I  felt  alarmed  tor  my  own  satety.  But  at 
that  moment  I  saw  no  possibility  of  escaping  a  most 
fsarful  death.  The  lava  was  slowly  covering  the  lower 
part  of  my  prison  lot,  while  the  constant  heavings  and 
tremblings  seemed  to  augur  further  outbreilks. 

I  retreated  to  the  most  central  point,  and  threw  my- 
Eelf  upon  the  drj',  parched  ground. 

When  night  came,  I  could  see  the  few  inhabitants 
who  had  remained  thus  far  hastening  away  from  the 
city,  which  to  all  appearance,  was  doomed.  How  I  re- 
gretted that  I  had  not  remained  with  them,  or  fled 
y,ith  the  first  who  souglit  safety. 

The  lava,  flowed  nearer  and  nearer,  in  all  its  fiery 
horror.  The  air  .'leemed  burned  and  destroyed.  I 
could  scarcely  breathe.  1  dug  into  the  earth  with  my 
hands,  burying  my  face  in  the  cavity  scraped  out,  that 
I  might  obtain  a  breath  of  cool  air. 

Then  I  arose,  walked  down  to  the  edge  of  the  roll- 
ing mass,  and  busied  myself  by  pitching  sticks  and 
Btones  into  it.  There  ivaa  a  strange  satisfaction  in  olj- 
Eerving  how,  in  a  moment,  the  most  incombustible 
materials  were  destroyed  in  that  red  mass. 

If  I  must  meet  a  horrible  death  it  would  be  ah  in- 
stantaneous one  as  well.  At  times  I  felt  the  tempta- 
tion fcteal  over  me  to  throw  myself  into  the  lava  head- 
long, and  thus  end  my  existence  beyond  the  possibility 
of  continued  suffering.  When  such  thought  came  over 
me,  I  retreated  to  the  point  iipon  the  hill  least  exposed 
to  the  heat,  and  lay,  suffering  and  waiting,  anticipating 
a  dreadful  death  each  moment. 

A  new  source  of  alarm  presented  itself  presently. 
The  old  crater  of  the  volcano,  upon  whose  brink  I  had 
stood  to  behold  the  Sabbath  sun  rise,  had  broken  out, 
and  I  knew  not  in  which  direction  its  streams  of  fire 
would  be  sent.  Should  they  flow  that  way,  as  had  been 
the  case  at  previous  ■eruptions,  I  must  most  certainly  be 
overwhelmed. 

Let  me  not  dwell  upon  the  horrors  of  that  fearfully 
long  day.  As  I  write  of  those  dreadful  hours  I  seem  to 
live  them  over  again.  That  blearing,  crisping  lake  of 
molten  stone  and  glass  seems  all  about  me.  ITo  plea, 
i.uie  comes  from  the  recollection. 

fcuflice  it,  then,  to  say  that  the  opening  of  the  main 
crater  relieved  the' lesser  ones  adown  the  mountain,  and 
diverted  the  flow  of  lava.  These  favourable  occurren- 
ces  proved  my  salvation. 

The  lava,  flowing  no  longer  around  me,  began  to  cool 
and  crackle.  Finally,  weak  from  fasting,  and  seriously 
Iv.ii  nod  by  exposure  to  the  dreadful  heat,  I  walked  forth 
ii-er  tlie  still  hot  mass,  to  freedom. 

In  the  city,  v.  hicb  I  was  barely  able  to  react,  1  found 
plenty  of  food,  and  when  I  b^d.  eateij  a  moderate  quan- 
y  I  felt  much  e<Tengthene(S. ..  j  jle|i,tA9  pjace  oflce, 


for  I  did  not  dare  to  remain  while  the  convulsions  con- 
tinued. In  Naples  I  remained  a  week,  and  only  by  great 
care  avoided  a  severe  Ulness. 

I  have  not  visited  Italy  since,  I  probably  never  shall 
again,  but  whether  there  or  elsewhere  I  shall  certainly 
never  forget  those  fearful  hours  when  I  was  imprisoned 
by  molten  lava. 


WOMAN. 

Woman  cheers  the  life  of  man, 

In  this  sad  world  of  sorrow, 
Afld  bids  us  hope,  as  she  but  can. 

For  brighter  days  to-morrow  ; 
She  has  the  power  to  drive  away 

The  troubles  that  beset  us, 
And  brighter  make  each  passing  day. 

That  otherwise  would  fret  ns. 

Her  Words  are  soothing  to  the  hearty 

^Vher6  trouble  has  its  dwelling. 
An  inward  bliss  these  words^impart, 

Soon  every  care  expelling. 
She  can  quell  the  tears  that  flow 

From  sad  and  weeping  eyes, 
And  make  for  mau  this  world  below 

A  perfect  paradise.  i 

Hers  is  the  power  to  ease  the  soul, 

When  "  oes  are  round  it  pressing. 
And  brighter  make  the  hours  that  roU 

'Mid  earthly  cares  distressing. 
She  ^vith  her  smUes  can  quite  dispel 

The  deepest  grief  we  know. 
And  can  our  angry  passions  quell, 

WhUe  dwelUng  he  re  below. 

'Tis  hers  to  soothe  the  orphans'  lot. 

Dry  their  tears  when  flowing, 
And  fill  with  bhss  their  lowly  cot 

By  deeds  of  kindness  showing. 
And  this  is  woman's  mission  here— 

Do  all  the  good  she  can, 
Earth's  sad  and  weary  ones  to  cheer 

And  bless  the  life  of  man. 


MOTHERS-IN-LAW. 

"  If  you  ever  should  marry,"  said  Jlajor  JI'Gaith, 
■\\TlLl6  smoking  a  pipe  by  my  bachelor  hearth, 

"  It  you  ever  should  wed— and  I  wouldn't  employ 
A  word  to  prevent  it,  my  broth  of  a  boy — 
Remember  that  wedlock's  a  company  where 
The  parties  quite  often  are  more  than  a  pair ; 
'Tis  a  lott'ry  in  which  you  are  certain  to  draw 
A  wife,  and  most  likely  a  mother-in-law. 

"  "What  the  latter  may  be  all  conjecture  defies ; 
Shejis  never  a  blank — she  is  seldom  a  pilze  : 
Sometimes  she  is  silly,  sometimes  she  is  bold, 
Sometimes— rather  worse— she'sj  a  virulent  scold. 
You  dreamed  of  an  .angel  to  gladden  your  home. 
And  vnth  her— God  help  you  !— a  harpy  has  come  1 
You  fished  for  a  wife  w  ithout  failing  or  flaw, 
And  find  you  have  netted— a  mother-in-law ! 

"  '  Dear  Anna,'  she  says,  '  as  you  clearly  may  see, 
Has  always  been  used  to  depending  on  me  ; 
Poor  child  !  though  the  gentlest  that  ever  'n-as  known, 
She  could  never  be  trusted  a  moment  irlonc  ; 
Such  sensitive  nerves,  and  such  delicate  lungs'  I' 
Cries  the  stoutest  of  dames  with  the  longest  of  tongues. 
'  Like  mother,  like  child — you  remember  the  saw; 
I'm  weakly  myself,'  says  your  mother-in-law. 

"  But  your  mother-in-law,  you  discover,  ere  long. 
Though  feeble  in  body,  in  temper  is  strong  ; 
And  60  you  surrender — what  else  can  you  do  ? — 
She  governs  your  ■wife,  and  your  servants,  and  you  ; 
And  calls  you  a-  s.ivage,  the  coarsest  of  brutes, 
For  trampling  the  carpet  with  mud  on  your  hoots; 
And  vows  she  committed  a  stupid  'fox  paio' 
In  rashly  becoming  your  mother-in-law  1 

And  so,"  said  the  major,  "  pray  let  me  advise 
The  carefullest  use  of  your  ears  and  your  eyes; 
And,  ceteris  paribus,  take  you  a  maid— 
Of  widows,  my  boy,  I  am  something  afraid— 
Who  gives  you— the  darling— her  hand  and  her  love, 
With  a  sigh  for  her  '  dear  sainted  mother  above  !' 
From  which  the  conclusion  you  safely  may  drawj 
She  ■will  never  appear  as  your  mothor-in-law. ' 


Mr.  John  Bright  has  wiitten  to  Mr.  White,  late  M.P 
for  Brighton,  expressing  regret  at  his  not  being  a 
member  of  the  present  Parliament,  especially  as  his 
knowledge  of  taxation  and  finance  would  render  biTo 
so  useful. 

Breakf.ist.—Epps'sCoco.*.— Grateful  a.ndComforting 
—"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  n.ntural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  apphcation  of  the  fine  proportiesjof  well-selected 
cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  vnth  a, 
delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  saie  us  majiy  heavy 
doctors'  bills." — Civil  S&vmcn  Gazette.  Made  simply  with 
Boiling  Water  or  Milk.  Sold  by  Grocers  in  packets  only, 
labelled—"  James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homceopathic  Chemists 
48  Threadneedle-street,  and  170  Piccadilly  ;  Works,  Euston- 
roae,  London. 

MANUF.4.CTURE  OF  CocoA  —  "We  will  now  give  an  account 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co. ,  manu. 
facturers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston- 
rQ^djJjontlon."<^SeeArticleifl  CofSfJi's  Uouseholi  QvMe. 


EPITAPHIAJSTA. 

[Specially  contributed.] 
On  the  driver  of  the  coach  that  ran  between  Ayles- 
bury and  London,  by  the  Kev.  H.  Bujlen,  Vicar  of 
Dunton,  Bucks,  in  whose  churchyard  the  man  was 
buried  : — 

Parker,  farewell !  thy  journey  now  is  ended. 

Death  has  the  whip-hand,  and  with  dust  is  blended ; 

Thy  way-bill  is  examined,  and  I  trust 

Thy  last  account  may  prove  exact  and  just. 

When  he  who  drives  the  chariot  of  the  day. 

Where  life  is  light,  whoso  word's  the  living  way. 

Where  travellers,  Hlte  yourself,  of  every  age, 

And  every  clime,  have  taken  their  last  stage, 

The  God  of  mercy  and  the  God  of  love. 

Show  you  the  road  to  Paradise  above  ' 

At  Bury  StJ  Edmund's  : — 

William  Middleditch, 
Late  Seijeant-JIajor  of  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
Died  Nov.  13,  1834,  aged  53  years. 
A  husband,  father,  comrade,  friend  sincere, 
A  British  soldier  brave  lies  burifd  here, 
la  Spain  and  Flushing  and  at  Waterloo 
He  fought  to  guard  our  country  from  the  foe. 
His  comrades,  Britons,  who  survive  him,  say 
He  acted  nobly  on  that  glorious  day. 

On  a  miser  : — \ 

Reader,  beware  immoderate  love  of  pelf ; 
Here  Ues  the  worst  of  thieves — who  robbed  himself. 

The  following  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  conjug.aj 
aflfection  : — 

Here  lies  my  dear  wife,  a  sad  slattern,  a  shrew. 
If  I  said  I  regretted  her,  I  should  lie  too. 

In  the  churchyard  of  St.  Hilary,  Cornwall  : — 
When  you  look  on  my  gi'ave. 
And  behold  how  they  wave. 
The  cypress,  the  yew,  and  the  willow. 
You  think  'tis  the  breeze 
That  gives  motion  to  these — 
'Tis  the  laughter  that's  shaking  my  pillow. 
I  must  laugh  when  I  see 
A  poor  Insect  like  thee 
Dare  to  pity  the  fate  thou  must  o^vn, 
Let  a  few  moments  slide. 
We  shall  lie  sid^  by  side. 
And  crumble  to  dust,  bone  for  bone. 
Go,  weep  thine  own  doom. 
Thou  wert  born  for  the  tomb — 
T'nou  hast  Lived,  like  myself,  but  to  die. 
Wtulst  thou  pity'st  my  lot, 
Secure  fooL,  thou'st  forgot 
Thou  art  no  more  immortal  than  I. 

Sometimes  a  salutary  truth  is  rendered  almost  ridi 
culous  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  lapidary.  From  Cun- 
wallow,  near  Helstone,  Cornwall  ; — 

Shall         wee         all  die? 

Wee  shall       die  all. 

All  die         shall  wo? 

Di»  aU         we  shall. 

On  a  workhouse  pauper: — 
Thorpe's 
Corpse. 

On  Isaac  Read,  by  Thomas  Dibdin  : — 
,  Reader  of  these  four  lines  take  heed. 

And  mend  your  lite  for  my  sake, 
For  you  must  die,  like  Isaac  Read, 
Though  you  read  till  your  eyes  acho  ! 

At  Chester,  on  a  sexton  : — 

Hurra  !  my  brave  boys,  let's  rejoice  at  his  fall, 
For  if  he  had  lived,  he  had  buried  us  all. 

In  Gateshead  Churchyard,  Durham,  is  the  follovii:^ 
to  the  memory  of  the  architect  of  the  Excharge  ;intf 
Guildhall  : — 

Here  lies  Robert  TroUope, 

A\Tao  made  your  stones  roll  up  ; 
Wlien  death  took  his  soul  up. 
His  body  fill'd  this  hole  up. 

On  a  lady  whose  name  was  Stone: — 
Curious  enough,  we  all  must  say. 
That  what  was  Stuno  must  now  "oe  clay  ; 
More  curious  still,  to  own  wc  must. 
That  what  was  Stone  will  soon  bi  dust. 

On  a  miser: — 

You'd  have  me  say^  here  lies  T.  U. , 

But  I  do  not  believe  it ; 
For  after  death  there's  something  due. 

And  he's  gone  to  receive  it. 

On  Bancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbui-y,  a  very  co- 
vetous man : — 

Here  lies  his  Grace,  in  cold  clay  clad, 
Wlio  died  for  want  of  w.h;it  he  "had. 


Becker  Eros.'  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2*.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is  , 
combination  of  t  he  finest  kinds  impoi-ted,  and  contains  all 
tiiat  is  requisite  to  niafc&.JI^aperfect.  7  So'athGrcatGeorae's 
iitreetj  Dublin.         .jJ.Jt:  r 
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By  the  Author  of  "Fortune's  Foot^'^et 


CHAPTER  XXVILl 

IN  GEAFTON-STEEETi 

It  wag,  of  course,  impossible  that  Maurice  should 
continue  to  reside  in  Dublin  after  the  occurrence  re- 
corded in  the  last  chapter.  On  the  day  following  he 
attended  a  council  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Byrne, 
the  bookseller  in  Grafton-street,  and  informed  his 
brethren  of  the  particulars  of  his  interview  with  Lord 
Clare. 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
^hur  O'Connor,  OKver  Bond,  M'Cormack,  Dr. 
M'Nevin,  and  others  were  present.  Meetings  had  often 
been  held  at  this  place,  since  the  authorities  had  dis- 
persed the  "  Back-lane  Parliament,"  it  being  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  situation,  and  affording  many  facilities  for 
escape. 

The  subject  which  principally  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  council  was  the  execution  of  Orr,  which 
had  taken  place  a  few  days  previously.  This  William 
Orr  was  not  a  United  Irishman.  He  was  a  Presby- 
terian farmer  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  a  kind,  good- 
natured  man,  and  generally  beloved  by  his  neighbours. 
His  liberal  opinions,  however,  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  bigoted  justices  of  the  peace,  who  set  to  work 
to  effect  his  ruin. 

By  heaven  !"  said  Lord  Edward,  as  the  conversa- 
tion rolled  on,  "  the- bare  contemplation  of  poor  Orr's 
fate  makes  me  shudder.  I  wonder  in  my  heart  how 
Irishmen  can  stand  hesitating  about  the  course  they 
ought  to  take,  when  such  sanguinary  and  brutal  acts 
as  these  are  perpetrated." 

"  His  execution  will  certainly  drive  the  people  wild," 
said  ^Immet ;  "  he  was,  I  believe,  universally  loved  in 
his  qwn  neighbourhood.  The  poor  fellow  leaves  a 
large  family,  too — a  wife  and  five  children." 

"  It  is  murder,"  said  Maurice,  "  sheer  murder  !  If 
after  this  you  hesitate  for  a  moment,  gentlemen,  the 
people  will  lose  confidence  in  your  earnestness  of 
purpose."' 

"  I  admit  that  it  is  sufficient  to  drive  us  to  despera- 
tion "  said  Emmet ;  "  but  we  must  do  nothing  rash. 
We  must  wait  longer,  if  needs  be,  rather  than  bring 
about  an  abortive  rebellion.  Tone  promises  us  that 
aid  vrill  soon  be  forthcoming  ;  he  is  steadfast  to  hite 
word,  as  you  all  know." 

The  council  proceeded  to  consider  the  chances  of  ob- 
taining succour  from  some  of  the  independent  states  of 
Europe,  and  Dr.  M'Nevin  was  deputed  as  the  accre- 
dited agent  of  the  Irish  Union  to  proceed  to  Paris^ 
there  to  confer  with  Tone.  The  Batavian  Republic 
was  mentioned  as  being  likely  to  lend  its  aid,  and  this 
surmise  was  well  founded — ^for  a  powerful  armament, 
consisting  of  ten  frigates  and  twenty-seven  sail  of 
transports,  carrying  a  land  force  of  nearly  fourteen 
thousand  men,  collected  at  the  Tesel  a  feW  months  af- 
terwards, but  was  by  a  series  of  disasters  prevented 
from  proceeding  on  its  mission,  which  was  the  iava^ioa 
of  Ireland. 

Maurice  remained  at  Byrne's  until  dusk,  for  he  dare 
not  go  abroad  in  the  daylight.  The  others,  on  leaving, 
cordially  shook  hands  with  him,  and  Lord  Edward  es 
pecially — who  had  taken  a  great  liking  to  him — bade 
him  a  warm  good-bye. 

"  Be  careful,  Gerald,"  he  said  ;  "  mind  that  you  are 
not  caught  in  a  trap.  It  would  be  a  hanging  matter 
■with  you,  indeed  as  it  would  be  with  us  all,  if  Major 
Sirr  and  his  spies  could  hear  our  plotting,  or  eee 
^through  a  wall  three  feet  thick,  Gogd.Jjye 


As  Maurice,  shortly  after  his  chief's  departure,  was 
about  to  sally  forth,  the  attendant  in  the  shop,  who 
was  in  the  secret  of  the  consultations  of  the  chiefs 
held  up  his  finger  in  a  warning  manner. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Quinn  ?"  asked  Maurice. 

"  Whisht  1"  whispered  Quinn.  "  Don't  stir,  for  your 
lite.  That  blackgfuard,  Sirr,  is  across  the  way  watch- 
ing the  door  as  a  cat  would  watch  a  trap  with  a  mouse 
in  it." 

Lifting  up  the  blind  cautiously,  our  hero  saw  that 
the  discreet  attendant's  words  were  true.  Sirr  was 
posted  with  two  officers  at  the  corner  of  the  opposite 
street,  and  had  his  ferrety  eyes  fixed  upon  Byrne's 
house. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  asked  Maurice.  "  The  Major 
knows  me  perfectly  well,  and  is  doubtless  waiting  to 
arrest  me.  Keep  a  good  look-out,  Quinn,  lest  he 
should  surprise  us." 

Maurice  with  this  sat  down  in  the  little  room  where 
the  council  had  been  held,  and  hurriedly  bundled  into 
his  pockets  a  number  of  papers  and  maps  which  Lord 
Edward,  with  his  customary  recklessness,  had  left 
behind  him. 

In  a  few  seconds  Quinn  came  running  in  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  alarm.  Sirr  and  his  men,  were  ap- 
proaching the  house,  and  would  be  in  directly. 

"Have  you  no  place  where  I  could  hide  myself?" 
said  Maurice  calmlj'.  "  A  cupboard,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  where  I  could  He  secure  until  they  are 
gone  ?" 

Quinn  shook  his  head,  and  Maurice,  at  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  as  he  heard  the  footsteps  of  the  soldiers 
outside,  ran  upstairs. 

"  The  garret  window  opens  to  the  roof,"  whispered 
Quinn  after  him.  "  You'll  find  plenty  of  strong  rope 
in  a  box  under  the  bed." 

Maurice  took  the  hint,  and  made  his  way  with  as 
Uttle  noise  as  possible  to  the  top  storey.  He  heard  the 
loud  voice  of  Major  Sirr  resounding  below,  and  the  in- 
nocent tones  of  Quinn,  as  he  replied  to  the  question. 
Feeling  under  a  truckle  bed  in  the  garret,  he  pulled 
out  an  old  box,  which,  as  he  had  been  told,  was  fiUecJ' 
with  ropes;  Standing  on  the  box,  he  easily  opened  the 
window,  and  in  a  few  seconds  found  himself  pacing 
the  roof  of  Byrne's  Louse.  The  ropes  which  he  had 
taken  with  him  now  served  him  admirably.  He  care- 
fully tied  them  together,  and  made  a  noose  at  one  end, 
which  he  then  threw  over  a,  stack  of  chimneys.  By 
these  means  he  lowered  himself  into  the  street,  and 
while  Major  Sirr  and  his  soldiers  were  searching,  the 
house  of  the  luckless  bookseller,  our  hero  was  cau' 
tiously  making  his  way  to  the  outskii'ts  of  the  city. 

He  dare  not  farther  stay  ia  Dublin,  for,  thanks  to 
Lord  Clare,  a  hue  and  cry  was  being  raised  for  his  ar- 
rest. 

Waiting,  still  waiting,  for  the  foreign  aid  that  was 
now  to  arrive— impatient,  yet  afraid,  to  commence 
actual  hostilities, — the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen 
spent  the  winter  in  inactivity,  and  left  the  executive 
time  to  defeat  then-  plans  for  a  general  rising.  The 
fiery  spmt  of  young  Fitzgerald  and  the  voices  of  Maurice 
Donellan  and  bolder  conspirators  counselled  immediate 
war;  the  country,  they  said,  would  nevei"  again  be  in 
such  trim  for  a  rebelUon,  or  the  chauQCS  of  success  sa 
inviting.  But  the  colder  and  more  prudent  chiefs  of 
the  North  would  listen  to  no  such  proposals  ;  better 
wait,  they  declared,  than  risk  all  in  a  desperate  at- 
tempt which  could  not  but  fail 

Notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  used  to  induce 
them  to  throw  off  their  needless  cloak  of  caution,  the 
majority  of  the  leaders'stiU  refused  to  hazard  an  imme- 
diate rising. 

In  a  few  days  news  came  that  Ai'thur  O'Connor  and 
Father  Quigleyliad  been  arrested  at  Margate,  on  their 


Quigley's  posse.i.vian  was  found  (so  the  English  authorial 
ties  said)  a  manifesto  addres-sed  to  the  French  Direc 
tory,  urging  the  immediate  invasion  of  England.  In 
consequence  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  capture,  the  Press  news- 
paper was  seized,  and  amongst  the  documents  foimd  in 
its  office  were  several  incriminating  Lord  Edward  Fitz. 
gerald  and  other  noted  United  Irishmen.  O'Connor 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  priest, 
Quigley,  was  hanged  at  Maidstone.  These  events  ter- 
rified the  conspirators,  and  the  frequent  trials  for 
treason  which  followed  in  Dublin  did  much  also  to 
damp  their  courage.  Curran — who,  vrith  the  othei 
popular  members  of  Parliament,  had,  in  contempt, 
refused  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  House — was  day 
after  day  defending  State  prisoners  in  the  Four  Courts, 
when  the  notorious  "Jemmy  O'Brien"  began  to  figure 
as  a  witness  for  the  Crown.  This  man  was  the  Titus 
Oates  of  Ireland,  and  his  name  is  stiU  a  by-word 
amongst  the  peasantry  for  false  swearing  and  prevaii- 
catiou.  Curran,  who  was  as  terrible  as  a  cross-exa- 
miner as  be  was  effective  as  a  pleader,  took  this 
"  Jemmy  O'Brien"  in  hand,  and  made  such  a  spectacle 
of  the  creature  that  the  juries  were  ashamed  to  convict 
on  Ixis  evidence. 

Mam-ice,  who  now  wished  for  'a  "  rising"  as  ardentlyS 
as  any  member  of  the  society,  stOl  continued  to'attend/ 
the  principal  meetings  of  the  conspirators  in  Dublin, 
although  he  did  this  at  the  very  risk  of  his  life.  Know- 
ing that  his  sister  was  in  safety,  and  feeling  that  for  birn 
there  was  no  pardon  possible  from  the  present  Govern* 
ment,  he  saw  tha it  was  his  interest  to  hasten  an  insur, 
rection  in  which- he  could  lose  only  his  life,  and  by  which 
the  object  for  which  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  that  hope 
— the  freedom  of  L-eland — might  be  gained.    As  a 
measure  of  precaution   he  abided   in  a  [little  cot 
amid  the  Rathfarnham  mountains,  about  five  nulei 
from  the  city.    Here  he  was  not  idle,  for,  aicting  under 
the  instructions  of  the  revolutionary  staS^  he  spent  his 
nights  in  di-Hliiig  the  peasantry  and  teaching  them  tha 
use  of  arms.    In  Jthis  task  he  was  assisted  by  Shaugh< 
nessy,  who  had  as  many  reasons  as  himself  for  avoiding 
the  crowded  to\vns  and  cities.     There  was  scarcely  a 
county  in  Ireland  in  which  a  warrant  had  not  been 
issued  for  the  apprehension  of  the  venturesome  "  dele« 
gate,"  who,  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  Union, 
had  been  working  and  organising  with  might  and  main. 
On  the  moimtains  Maurice  found  that  the  men  did 
not  somuch  desire athoroughrevolution  as  maintenanca 
of  what  ,was  called  Chouanncrie  in  France,  and  similajs 
in  many  respects  to  the  JRockism  of  Ireland,    He  care- 
^  fully  ^endeavoured  to  dissipate  such  notions  as  these  ; 
for  the  Irish    Directory  contemplated  a  thorough 
concentration  of  their  forces  and  -a  general  insur« 
rection. 

Venturing  near  the  city  with  Shaughnessy  one  day, 
Maurice  espied  a  single  traveller  making  his  way  slowly 
along  the  highway.  He  was  moimted  upon  a  little 
m.ule,  which  kicked  and  plunged  violently,  and  seemed 
to  have  the  rider  at  its  own  disposition.  Maurice  and 
his  friend,  concealed  themselves  behind  a  hedge,  and  as 
the  ti'aveUer  r.pproached,  the  two  men  were  amazed  at 
recognising-ni  him  thfrJlathgallan-lawyer,  Mr.  Llick 
Sjiape-.' 

Shaughnessy  chuckled  with  malicious  pleasure,  and 
immediately'^ ormed  a  plan  for  seizing  and  carrying  off 
the  hatchet-faced  legal  gentleman.  Maurice  was  no- 
thing loth^  as -he 'wished  to  settle  matters  with  Mr, 
Snape  for  betrayiilg  Mm  to  Lord  Clare. 

The'lawyer, '  unsuspicioxia  of  the  ambuscade,  ap-r 
preached  iStja  quiet  trot,  and,  when  he  had  reached 
the  point  where  the  friends  lay  concealed,  Shaughnessy, 
clearing  the  hedge  at  one  boimd,  £img  a  large  loose 
cloak  over  his  head.  The  lavryer  struggled  and  kicked ; 
BO  did  his  mule,  but  the  efforts  of  both  were  unavail- 
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body  of  Mr.  Ulick  Snape  across  his  broad  back,  and 
was  trudging  up  the  mountain  with  his  load. 

Maurice  followed,  after  having  disposed  of  the  mule; 
and  that  night  Mr.  Snape  slept  in  a  hut  on  the  wild 
aiountaias  of  Eathfarnham.  ^ 

CHAPTER  XXVIII.  ^ 
"the  haughty  geraldine." 

Maurice  spent  his  time  very  pleasantly  at  Eathfarn- 
ham; the  mountaineers  were  true  and  sympathetic,  and 
he  had  no  fear  that  they  would  betray  him  to  the  au- 
thorities. Indeed,  the  latter  did  not  appear  to  make 
any  strict  search  for  our  hero;  they  were  too  busy  with 
the  conspirators  in  the  metropolis  itself,  and  were  pro- 
bably aware  that  sooner  or  later  Mauiice  must  fall  into 
their  hands  without  trouble  on  their  part.  So  he  was 
permitted  to  remain  at  freedom  for  the  present,  the 
only  precaution  he  took  being  to  avoid  the  frequented 
places  and  keep  out  of  the  way  of  strangers.  Occa- 
sionally he  received  messages  from  the  revolutionary 
head-quarters  in  Dublin,  instructing  him  to  hasten  on 
the  organisation  of  the  peasantry  into  a  military  body, 
and  acquainting  him  with  any  change  in  the  plans  of 
the  leaders.  To  these  messages  he  paid  the  most  ear- 
nest attention,  for  he  had  now  little  else  to  think  of  but 
the  "  good  of  the  cause." 

Shaughnessy  wa.?  equally  busy  in  the  work_  of  sedi- 
tion, yet  he  found  time  to  make  the  life  of  his  singu- 
lar captive,  Jlr.  Ulick  Snape,  very  unhappy.  He 
treated  this  legal  luminary  with  a  humorous  severity 
which  was  never  relaxed,  and  effectually  defeated  all 
attempts  at  escape. 

"We'll  maybe  find  ye  useful  by-and-by,"  he 
would  say  to  Snape,  with  a  meaning  wink.  "  Troth 
it's  hopin'  I  am  that  we'll  make  a  rebel  of  ye,  afther 
all.  Musha,  an'  it's  the  bould  boy  you'd  be  wid  a  pike 
in  yeer  hand,  marchin'  up  fornint  the  sojers  from 
Dublin.  Keep  up  yeer  heart,  my  bay^o  !  Be  me  sowl, 
it  wouldn't  at  all  surprise  me  if  ye  got  thransformed 
into  a  field-marshal  or  a  low-lioutenaiit  when  we've 
won  our  grand  Republic." 

To  all  thi*5  jesting  Mr.  Snape  would  reply  with  a 
frown.  He  was  subjected  to  no  ill-treatment  ;  but  his 
mind  was  sorely  troubled  at  the  prospect  of  being 
made  to  participate  in  a  rebellion  against  his  vn\],  with 
the  certainty  of  being  shot  as  a  traitor  by  his  own 
friends. 

There  were,  of  course,  some  tokens  by  which  Mau- 
rice recognised  the  messengers  from  his  Dublin  friends, 
and  these  were  changed  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to 
make  treachery  difficult.  It  was  often  from  a  peasant 
or  beggarman  that  our  hero  received  the  important 
missives  containing  his  instructions,  nor  did  the 
bearers  seem  to  he  aware  of  the  character  of  the  cor- 
respondence carried  on  by  their  agency.  They  aUvaya 
got  the  letters  from  "  a  jintleman  beyant  there,"  who 
purchased  their  services  with  a  small  piece  of  money, 
although  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  the  "  jintle- 
m.in"  was  careful  to  select  such  messengers  only  as  he 
could  depend  upon. 

As  Maurice  was  sauntering  one  evening  along  a 
valley  between  the  mountains,  and  sadly  thinking  of 
the  wilder  but  dearer  beauties  of  his  own  native  hills 
in  Donegal,  he  saw  approaching  him  an  old  woman, 
who,  according  to  his  surmise,  must  have  croased  from 
the  high-road  on  the  Dublin  side.  She  was  of  the 
beggar  class,  and  her  clothes  were  of  that  tattered-de- 
mallion,  ragged  description  which  is  the  universal  pe- 
culiarity of  Irish  beggars.  Her  shrewd  face  and  cun- 
ning eye  were  also  characteristic  of  the  race  of  profes- 
sional mendicants,  and  her  dirty.bare  feet  and  knotted, 
unkempt  hair  were  so  many  proofs  of  the  wandering, 
vagabond  life  she  led. 

'•  God  save  ye!"  said  this  creature  to  Maurice,  as  she 
drew  near  him. 

"  The  same  to  you,  good  woman,"  answered  Maurice, 
using  the  reply  customary  in  Ireland  when  such  a 
greeting  is  offered. 

"  It's  a  fine  evenin'  we  have,  the  Lord  be  thanked  !" 
continued  she.  "  Troth  it's  mate  an'  dhrink  to  an 
ould  woman  like  me  to  sec  such  purty  weather,  whin 
it's  many  a  mile  I  have  to  thravel  before  mornin'."  <?' 

"  Have  you  far  to  go,  then,  and  where  have  you 
come  from  ?" 

"  Och,  thin,  I've  come  from  a  place  a  long  way  o£F, 
an'  I'm  goin'  to  another  place  at  a  distance." 

"My  poor  woman,  you  seem  hardly  fit  to  travel," 
said  Maurice,  in  pity.  "Your  feet  are  blistered,  and 
you  look  ar.  if  you  were  in  want  of  food.  Her©  is 
some  money  for  you  ;  there  is  a  house  beyond  the 
bridge  where  you  may  purchase  something  to  eat." 
'  "The  blessiu'  o'  the  Lord  be  on  je.  six."  answered 


the  beggar,  taking  the  piece  of  silver  and  eying  it 
greedily.  "  It's  thrue  thruth  that  I'm  greatly  in  want 
of  the  bit  an'  sup,  for  sorra  morshel  his  passed  me 
lips  since  daybrake.  But  in  regard  o'  the  money,  I'm 
not  so  ,po'.r  as  I  look,  though  I'm  poor  enough,  God 
knows.  A  jintleman  met  me  outside  Dublin  on  the 
open  road,  an'  gave  me  a  crown  to  put  this  piece  of 
paper  into  the  hands  of  another  jintleman  up  on  the 
mountain  there.", 

"  01),  indeed  !"  said  Maurice,  guessing  what  this 
meant.  "  Can  you  teU  me  what  sort  of  a  gentleman  it 
was  who  gave  you  the  letter  ?" 

"  Musha,  he  was  a,  little  dark  jintleman,  wid  a  cast 
in  his  eye." 

"  And  did  he  give  you  any  token  by  which  you 
might  know  the  person  to  whom  he  sent  you  ?" 

"  'Deed  he  did,  thin.  Says  he  '  Go  up  on  the 
mountain  on  the  left  side,  until  ye  come  to  a  cabin 
wid  a  big  stone  on  the  roof.  Knock  at  the  door,  an' 
if  a  young  man  answers  ye,  ask  him  what  o'clock 
it  is.'  " 

"  Ay,  and  the  young  man  was  to  say  '  It  is  time 
for  the  cock  to  crow,'  was  he  not  ?  Come,  mother, 
your  errand  is  done.    The  letter  is  for  me." 

■'  The  saints  be  thanked  for  that  same,"  said  the 
beggai-.  '■  Yis,  ye'er  the  vei-y  image  o'  the  young  man 
that  the  jintleman  tould  me  to  give  it  to.  So,  Here  it 
is,  alanna,  and  good  luck  may  it  bring  to  you."  With 
this,  she  handed  Maurjce  the  letter,  and,  bidding 
him  good-bye,  strode  away  sturdily,  in  spite  of  her 
weariness  and  sore  feet. 

Reading  the  missive  in  the  fast-waning  evening 
light,  Maurice  at  once  saw  that  it  was  genuine,  and 
came  from  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  was  his 
friend  and  superior  officer. 

"  You  must  manage  to  come  to  Dublin  to-night, 
Maurice,"  WTote  Lord  Edward.  "  There  is  a  meeting 
of  the  chiefs  at  Bond's,  in  the  morning,  and  I  •^^•ant  to 
muster  all  my  friends,  so  as  to  press  for  an  immediate 
rising.  Do  not  cotae  to  my  chambers  ;  they  are 
watched,  and  you  would  be  arrested.  Get  into 
Dublin  as  best  you  may,  and  gO  round  to  Howley's 
rooms  until  morning.  The  sieeting  at  Bond's  is  a 
secret  one  ;  the  passwords  will  be  '  Where's  M'Cann  ? 
Is  Ivors,  from  Carlow,  come  V  Be  careful,  my  dear 
Maurice,  and  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers.  I  would  never  forgive  myself  if  you  were 
captured  through  responding  to  this  invitation." 

After  destroying  the  letter,  Maurice  at  once  has- 
tened to  the  cabin  on  the  hills,  and  told  Shaughnessy 
of  his  intended  joiir^iey.  Both  knew  what  the  danger 
waf^  of  venturing  into  the  city  under  such  circum- 
stances, yet  neither  hinted  at  refusal  to  obey  the 
summons.  Maurice  was  besides  personally  attached 
to  yonng  Fitzgerald,  and  would  have  run  any  risk  for 
his  sake. 

Disguising  himself,  therefore,  in  the  garb  of  a 
peasant,  our  hero  set  out  towards  Dublin,  and  reached 
the  city  at  midnight.  He  was  lucky  enough  to  escape 
the  patrols,  and  was  equally  foitunate  with  the 
watchmen,  who  traversed  the  streets  at  intervals,  but 
who  did  not  care  to  keep  their  eyes  very  often  open 
for  the  sake  of  detecting  rebels.  Maurice,  as  he 
nearcd  the  chambers  of  his  friend  Howley,  saw  with 
pleasure  that  there  was  a  light  burning  in  the  prin- 
cipal room.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  and  was  pre- 
sently warmly  welcomed  by  the  young  barrLster,  who 
willingly  provided  him  with  supper  and  bed. 

Next  morning  Maurice  was  up  betimes  and  mended 
his  wardrobe  with  Howley's  assistance.  He  muffled 
himself  m  a  large  cloak,  and,  pulling  his  hat  over  his 
face,  \yent  boldly  into  the  stieet,  and^turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  house  of  Oliver  Bond — an  opulent 
merchant  and  a  sworn  United  Ii-isliman.  There  we  e 
many  people  lounging  about,  but  few  noticed  Mdurico 
as  he  made  his  way  rapidly  along  the  pavement  ;  those 
who  remarked  him  at  all  set  him  down  as  an  ofiBcer  of 
the  garrison  on  his  way  to  the  Castle.  It  was  ten 
o'clock  as  Maurice  reached  the  street  in  which  Bond 
resided.  The  meeting  was  for  that  hour,  so  that  he  had 
no  time  to  lose 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  approach  the  entrance  to 
the  house,  however,  a  coach  drove  by  quickly,  and  to 
his  astonishment  he  recognised  the  face  of  his  sister 
Ellen  as  that  of  the  occupant.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  this,  inasmuch  as  he  had  hoped  Ellen  was  in 
security  and  safety  withherfriends  in  the  North,  where 
she  would  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  storm  which 
thi-eatened  the  metropolis.  He  stood  irresolute  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  acting  on  a  sudden  impulse,  he 
dashed  ofif  in  pursuit  of  the  coach.    At  the  corner  of 

I the  street  he  brushed  aptainst  the  dreaded  ]\Iajor  Sirr, 
who,  with  a  body  of  soldiery,  was-  hastily  runuipg  to- 
wards Bond's  hou»''"' 


Maurice,  with  all  his  exertions,  could  not  overtake 
the  coach.  He  kept  it  in  sight  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  so,  and  lustily  shouted  to  the  driver  to  stop. 
No  notice  was  txken  of  his  cries,  however,  and  pre- 
sently he  saw  the  vehicle  turn  into  the  avenue  leading 
up  to  one  of  the  mansions  in  the  suburbs,  after  which 
he  lost  it  altogether.  For  some  hours  he  loitered  about 
the  place,  hoping  that  the  coach  would  again  appear. 
This  hope  was  disappointed  ;  and  at  last — after  making 
a  few  cautious  inquiries  in  the  neighboui'hood — he 
gave  up  the  search,  and  returned  to  the  city.  If  ho 
had  dared  to  do  so,  he  would  have  adventured  to  the 
mansion  itself,  and  there  asked  for  his  sister.  The 
waiTants  and  rewards  for  his  apprehension,  however, 
made  this  step  too  rash  to  be  undertaken. 

"A  most  extraordinary  thing,  upon  my  life,"  mused 
Maurice,  as  ho  slowly  made  his  way  back  to  Howley's 
chambers.  "  It  was  my  sister,  I  will  be  sworn.  And 
yet,  what  could  possibly  bring  her  to  Dublin  at  this 
time  ?  By  Jove,  the  affair  bewilders  me.  I  have 
failed  to  keep  my  appointment,  at  any  rate,  and  shall 
have  to  explain  the  reason  of  rny  absence  to  Lord  Ed- 
ward." 

He  found  Howley  awaiting  him  in  a  state  of  great 
anxiety.  As  soon  as  the  young  barrister  came  in  sight 
of  our  hero,  he  ran  to  him,  and  shook  his  hands 
warmly. 

"  Thank  heaven,  you  ate  safe,"  said  Howley.  "  The 
misery  I  have  sufi'ered  while  you  have  been  absent  has 
been  dreadful." 

"  AVhy  should  you  have  suffered  misery  on  my  aC' 
count,  Fred  ?  Here  I  am,  safe  and  sound,  you  see, 
and  \vith  no  moi-e  dangerous  adventure  than  a  fruitlesj 
chase  after  a  coach  in  which  I  saw  a  face  that  was 
knowTi  to  me." 

"  But  did  you  not  go  to  Bond's  ?  "Why,  you  look  as 
vinconcerned  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

"  What  has  happened,  my  dear  fellow  ?  I  did  not 
go  to  Bond's,  for  a  reason  which  I  shall  presently  tell 
you.  But  tell  me,  first,  what  has  occurred  that  has 
frightened  you  so  much." 

"  Why,  man,  the  whole  plot  is  discovered  !  Major 
Sirr  and  the  soldiers  forced  their  way  into  Bond's,  and 
arrested  every  person  they  found  there.  There  are 
papers,  too — papers  enough  to  hang  us  all." 

"  Then  heaven  help  us  !"  said  Maurice.  "  This  is  bad 
news  indeed.  And  Lord  Edward  ? — was  he  cap- 
tured ?" 

"  No  ;  he  did  not  attend  the  meeting.  But  there 
are  warrants  out  for  his  arrest,  and  for  the  aiTest  of  a 
score  more  of  the  leaders.  Eiqmett  M'Nevin,  and 
Sweetmau  are  already  in  Newgate  ;  we  shall  join  theia 
soon,  I  suppose." 

"  Let  us  hope  not.  But  how  did  Major  Sirr  get  scent 
of  the  meeting  ?" 

"  How  does  he  get  scent  of  all  the  meetings  ?  By 
means  of  traitors  ainOngst.  ourselves.  The  traitor  her^ 
is  Reynolds." 

"AVell,  we  must  make  the  best  of  it,"  said  Maurice, 
with  a  look  of  desperation.  "  Our  only  chanoe  is  tc. 
hasten  tlie  outbreak.  I  must  see  Lord  Edward  tO'* 
night." 

Howley,  who  was  still  unsuspected,  went  abroad  in 
the  evening,  and  by  means  of  guarded  questions  to 
the  initiateil  brothers,  ascertained  that  Lord  Edward 
was  concealed  in  Dublin.  There  was  a  reward  of  one 
thousand  pounds  off'ered  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
noble  conspirator  ;  but  there  were  few  men  in  the 
city  capable  of  betraying  him.  He  was  the  idol  of  the 
populace  and  the  hope  of  the  Republican  party  ;  his 
youth,  high  spirit,  and  chivalrous  devotion  to  the 
cause  hoA  endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  who  would  have  willingly  sacrificed  their 
own  lives  for  his  safety.  Maurice  went  to  Lord  Ed- 
ward's hiding  place,  and  was  cheevfidly  received. 

"  So,  so,  you  see  I  am  hunted  at  last,"  said  Lord 
Edward.  "  They  have  cliascd  you,  my  friend,  these 
many  months,  and  now  they  are  chasing  me." 

"  There  is  no  need  that  you  should  be  run  to  earth, 
however,"  answered  Maurice.  "  I  hear  for  a  fact  that 
t^e  authorities  will  wink  at  your  escape,  and  have  left 
the  ports  open  so  that  you  may  get  out  of  the  country 
in  safety.  In  God's  name,  go  at  once  ;  there  are 
enough  of  us  behind  to  win-  the  battle,  if  it  is  to  be 
won." 

"No,  no,"  said  Geraldine,  his  haughty  look  rebuking 
Maurice  for  this  unworthy  proposal.  "I  am  too 
deeply  pledged  to  the  society  to  be  able  to  withdraw 
with  honour.  Come  h"f  e,  come  death,  I  will  stand  by 
the  cause." 

And,  true  to  this  resolution,  he  refused  the  offers  o? 
persi^nal  safety.  His  friends  in  vain  tempted  him  t< 
fly  the  country ;  hp  would  not  leave  Dublin,  neithei 
■would  he  abandon  the  hope  of  a  successful  rebellion. 
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On  the  night  of  the  18th  May,  1798,  the  watchman, 
crying  the  hour  in  Thomas-street,  observed  a  tall  mili- 
tfiry-looking  man  hurrying  along  the  pavement.  The 
watchman  raised  his  lantern  to  examine  this  suspicious 
person,  aud  the  latter  at  the  same  moment  dropped  a 
ioin,  which  he  stopped  to  pick  up.  The  watchman  did 
not  see  the  stranger's  face,  but  noticed  that  he  was 
dressed  in  rough,  warm  clothes  ;  no  rebel  worth  the 
capturing  could,  he  thought,  be  so  meanly  attired,  and 
eo  he  passed  on.  The  stranger  was  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, who  had  thus  disguised  himself  in  order  to 
.-each  the  house  of  a  friend  named  Nicholas  Murphy, 
tvhere  safe  quarters  were  guaranteed  for  a  time. 

The  rising  was  fixed  for  the  night  of  the  23rd  May, 
ind  Lord  Edward  hoped  to  lie  in  safety  in  Murphy's 
iiouse  in  the  interim.  He  was  nick  and  down-hearted, 
and  no  sooner  reached  his  place  of  concealment  than  he 
went  to  bed.  There  was  a  fever  in  his  blood  and  ex- 
citement in  his  brain,  and  he  moved  uneasily  from  side 
to  side,  longing  for  the  refreshing  sleep  which  he 
needed  so  much,  but  which,  nevertheless,  would  not 
come.  '  His  thoughts  were  all  of  the  approaching 
struggle  and  the  possibilities  of  success  ;  these 
thoughts  kept  him  restless  and  M  akeful.  . ; 

Hark  !  what  is  that  noise  ?  Is  not  that  tha  sound 
ef  clashing  swords  in  the  corridor  ?  Good  heavens  ! 
there  goes  a  pistol-shot  at  the  very  door  of  the  bed- 
room .'  Weak  and  feverish  as  he  is,  Lord  Edward 
springs  from  the  bed  and  seizes  a  dagger.  Scafcely 
has  he  had  time  !tb  do  so  before  the  door  is  burst 
open,  and  then  riistes  in  Major  Sirr  and  Mfi  S'^ann, 
followed  by  a  party  of  soldiers. 

'"■  You  are  my  prisoner,"  cries  Swann,  dashing  at 
Lord  Edward.  He  saw  how  pale  and  weary  the 
bunted  man  was,  and  thought^Jfe  bear  him  to  the 
ground  by  superior  strength. 

'  But  there  is  a  wild  energy  in  desperation  which 
bears  down  all  before  it.  With  .the  furious  spirit  of  his 
race  now  fairly  roused  in  his  breast,  the  Gereldine 
fell  upon  his  enemy  and  dashed  him  against  the  wall. 
Swann  shot  at  him  with  a  pistol,  but  the  aim  was  not 
good  and  the  ball  was  \Vasted.  Lord  Edward  turned 
towards  the  prostrate  magistrate  to  follow  up  his  ad- 
vantage, but  just  at  that  moment  he  was  obliged  to 
defend  himself  fj-om  a  man  named  Eyan  (a  newspaper 
writer),  who  attacked  him  with  a  swotd-cane.  Lord 
Edward  defended  hiroself  .from  Ryan  and  from  the 
soldiers  with  consummate' daring,  and  even  had  hopes 
of  forcing  a  passage  to  the  door,  when  Major  Sirr  (who 
bad  crept  behind  him)  took  deliberate  ^im  and  shot 
iim  in  the  shoulder.  The  dagger  fell  from  Lord 
Edward's  hands  and  in  an  another  moment  he  was' 
(^verpowered. 

Sbey  carried  the  dying  Geraldine  to  Newgatej,  j(^d 
iie  p»as  Ithrust — bleeding  profusely,  and  covered  with 
wounds — into  a  close  dungeon',  w|.ere  even  his  friends 
of  noble  rank  were  not  permitted  to  see  him.  He 
died  in  prison,  and  was  attainted  by  apt  of  Parliament, 
^i.Dd  his  estate  forfeited.  •.  • ' 

(To  be  Continu^^J.) 


BE  NOT  WEARY. 
Be  not  weary  in  well  doing, 

Be  not  tired  in  working  good ; 
■  Yield  not,  to  temptation's  sueing, 
'  'Since  so  long  thou  her  withstood ; 
But,  firm,  bid  ner  be  returning 

Far  from  you  to  whence  she  came ; 
Then,  a  happy  conscience  earning, 
Seek  to  reach  thy  higher  aim. 

Ee  not  weary  in  well  doing. 

Pity  others  when  in  pain ; 
Kindneps  done  ne'er  has  its  rueing  ; 

But  returns  ten-fold  again, 
Like  a  drop  of  musk  that,  falling, 

Thonght  not  of,  when  time  has  past, 
By  its  secret  power  recalling 

Deeds  long  gone,  givesjoy  at  last. 

Be  not  weary  in  well  dqing. 

Never  do  another  harm ; 
Happiness  comes  with  the  wooing, 

Strive  to  gain  its  priceless  charm  ; 
Meddle  not  with  sin,  't\vill  hurt  you, 

rieeming  fair,  its  lurings  shun 
Live  a  life  of  Truth  and  A''irtue, 

Honoured,  loved  by  everyone. 


A  barcactcy ,  has  been  offered  to  Mr.  Charles  Foster, 
jaember  for  Walsall. 

Mr.  Charles  Reed,  M.P.,  has  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Gladstone  offering  him  the  hononr  of  Knighthood, 
•'n  acknowledgment  of  his  general  character. 

Penny  Bank,  19  and  20  'Winetavern-street— .Bank  Hours 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  On  Monday,  'Wednesday 
*ud  Saturday  Evenings,  from  7  to  9.  ^5  per  Cent  oh  Del 
It03  of  £5.  I 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


EMILY'S  FRIEND. 

"  I  wish  you  would  put  aside  this  unjust  prejudice 
and  treat  my  Nettie  as  your  friend  !"  said  gentle 
little  Emily  Sclden  to  her  husband,  when  they  were 
speaking  of  Emily's  friend,  the  Widow  Nettie  Wilbur) 
'whose  husband  had  recently  died  very  suddenly. 

"  I  wish  I  could  like  Mrs.  Wilbur,  for  your  sake, 
Em  ;  but  I  tell  you  there  ,  is  something  terribly  re- 
pulsive about  that  woman  !"  was  Mr.  Selden's  reply. 

Tears  actually  stood  in  Emily's  blue  eyes,  as  she 
saicj,  .regretfully  : 

"  Repulsive  !  Oh,  Edward  !  you  do  not  know  how 
affectionate  and  loving  my  Nettie  is.  She  is  coming 
here  now,  see  !" 

Mr.  Selden  seized  his  liat,  and  went  out  by  a  side 
door,  to  avoid  meeting  this  young,  handsome,  stylish 
woman,  whom  most  people  admired,  but  whom 
Edward  Wilbur  treated  with  marked  coolness  when- 
ever they  met,  and  would  not  meet  if  he  could  avoid 
.it. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  he  returned  to  his 
home  that  night,  and  to  his  surprise,  he  found  Mrs. 
Nettie  Wilbur  still  with  his  wife,  who  was  lying  uppn 
a  lounge  in  the  sitting-room,  suffering  from  a  sudden 
attack  of  headache.  ' 

'•  I  did  not  like  to  leave  the  family  alone,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilbur,  as  Mr.  Selden  came  in.  "  She  is  sick  with 
headache,  and  it  seemed  cruel  to  leave  her  alone  ;  but 
I  will  go  home  now." 

And  the  fair  widow  arose  and  was  wrapping  her 
shawl  about  her,  when  Mr.  Selden  replied  : 

"  You  were  very  kind,  Mrs.  Wilbur.  If  Emily  can 
be  left  alone  while  I  go  to  your  home  with  you,  I  will 
accompany  you,  as  the  evening  is  dark." 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  beg  you  _will  not  leave  her.  I'm  not  a 
bit  afraid  to  walk  home  alo^ie  ;  it  is  but  a  few  steps  to 
my  house.    Pray,  don't  "thuikSfat." 

But  Emily  insisted. upon  the  escort  home,  and  Mr. 
Selden  went  home  with  the  widoy. ' 

"  She  is  not  so  very  disagreeable  a  person  after  all." 
was  his  reply  to  Emily's  questioikgf j  how  he  managed 
to  walk  beside  the  vf^v^  disliked  her  so 

much.  '/'y      ^ ' 

After  that  night,  Mn'^Jden  wai5  V'-^  quite  so  re- 
served with  Mrs.  Wilbur  •>  arid  one  evt-nmg  his  heart 
vfras  quite  touched  with  pity  for  her,  which  melted  en- 
tilfely  the  ugly  dislike  he  used  to  feel  for  her- 

, Emily  was  away  ffom  home  one  evening,  attending 
to  the  wants  of  a  sick  friend,  when  Mrs.  Wilbur  called. 
Mr.  Selden  was  in  the  sitting-room,  reading,  when  she 
entered  without  knocking,  as  was  her  custom  when 
visiting  Emily. 

He  received  her  pleasantly,  and  urged  her  to  sit  and 
rest  herself  before  returning. 

"  I'm  Eon-y  Em  is  away  from  home  ;  but  you  mui»t 
Jiot  hasten  home  again.  I  find  it  very  lonely  when  my 
wife  is  away  for  an  evening,  and  she  goes  out  without 
me  BO  very  seldom,"  he  said  ;  and  the  widow  took  ofl' 
her  hat,  and  chatted  a  while  with  him. 

Somehow  the  conversation  drifted  to  the  loneliness 
of  a  home,  after  one  was  taken  from  it ;  and  Mrs. 
Wilbur  said  : 

"  My  home  is  very  lonely  since  Mr.  Wilbur  died.  I 
am  not  one  to  gain  friends.  'Very  few  people  like  me 
until  I  have  known  them  a  long  time,  and  I  cannot 
seek  notice.  My  husl^and's  old  friends  aU  seem  to 
forget  that  his  widow  needs  sympathy  and  compa- 
nionship, and  of  the  many  who  used  to  make  the  even- 
ing at  our  house  so  pleasant  when  he  waa  alive,  there 
is  not  one  who  comes  into  my  house." 

Mr.  Selden  had  been  Mr.  Wilbur's  most  intimate 
friend,  and  he  felt  the  reproach  of  her  words.  Look- 
ing at  this  stUl  beautiful  woman,  as  she  sat  with 
eyes  downcast  and  a  sorrowful  shadow  on  her  face, 
his  heart  smote  him,  and  a  great  pity  swelled  within 
it. 

"  Mr.  Wilbur  was  my  valued  friend, '  he  said;  "  but 
I  will  not  longer  leave  his  wife  to  hours  of  loneliness 
and  gloom.  Come  you  to  our  home  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, Mrs.  Wilbur  ;  and  Emily  and  I  will  not  forget  to 
visit  you." 

She  raised  her  handsome  dark  eyes  to  his,  as  she  re- 
plied : 

How  sweet  your  sympathy  is,  Mr.  Selden  !  I  feel 
that  I  am  not  quite  alone  in  the  cold  world." 

The  clock  upon  the  mantel  struck  eight. 

'■■  So  late  1"  she  exclaimed,  starting  up  and  putting 
on  her  hat. 

Mr.  Selden  arose  also.  and.  taking  his  batandgloTjB, 
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went  out  into  the  cloudy  night,  and  home  ■with  her; 

she  leaning  upon  his  arm. 

At  the  door  of  her  hfnise  they  paused  a  moment. 

"  It  was  so  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Selden,  to  promise  me 
sympathy  and  friendship  !  We  shall  be  friends  al'wayg, 
8h.T,n  we  not  ?" 

"Always  !"  said  he,  the  strange,  mesmeric  influence 
of  the  woman's  voicehushing  that  of  duty. 

She  extended  her  hand,  and  he  clasped  it,  holding  it 
in  a  close  grasp,  while  she  continued  : 

"  Emily  has  been  so  dear  to  me,  so  purely  sister- 
like,  and  so  careful  of  my  feelings,  that  I  cbeaded  to 
let  her  know  how  keenly  I  felt  your  former  dislike 
towards  me.  But,  now  that  we  have  promised  to  be 
friends,  Mr.  Selden — Edward — you  vtClX  tell  me  why ' 
you  disliked  me  so  at  first,  will  you  not  ? ' 

"  Perhaps  it  was  not  dislike,  Nettie,"  he  said. 

The  moon  came  out  just  then,  and  its  light  rested 
upon  Nettie  Wilbur's  face,  softening  its  lines,  and  ren- 
dering  it  exquisite  in  expression.  The  expressive  dark 
eyes  were  lifted  to  his  own  ;  and  looking  into  their 
depths,  Edward  Selden  saw  how  pitiful  and  askin"  for 
sympathy  they  were.  ° 

"You  will  dislike  me  no  longer,  Edward?"  Eh© 
sighed.  \  ] 

For  an  answer,  this  man  stooped,  and  kissed  her 
lips,  wrung  her  hand,  and  hurried  away. 

When  Emily  returned  from  the  bedside  of  her  sick 
friend,  she  found  him  sitting  with  his  hat  drawn  down 
to  shade  his  eyes,  as  if  thinking  deeply.  ; 

"  Wh}',  Edv.ard  !  I  thought  you  were  coming  to 
walk  Jiome  with  me,  as  I  came  from  the  house  where 
I  have  pa«sed  the  evening.  I  thought  I  saw  you  pass. 
I  could  have  declared  that  it  was  you,  had  I  not  found 
you  here,  sitting  so  moodily  wrapped  in  thought.  You 
have  been  lonesome,  sitting  here  alone,  haven't  you, 
dear  ? "  she  said,  to.=..-ing  aside  her  hat  and  gloves,  and 
nestling  into  his  arms. 

"  Not  ver}- ;  that  is,  Nettie  Wilbur  came  in,  and  we 
chatted  a-n  hile,  and  then  I  walked  home  with  her," 
he  replied,  -while  a  guilty  red  stole  into  his  cheeks. 

We  always  blush  for  the  first  steps  in  doing  wrong.  ' 
Once  on  the  way,  however,  and  we  walk  firm,  and  un- 
blushingly. 

"  Then  you  passed  directly  by  the  house  where  I 
was.    I  wonder  you  forgot  " 

"  I  was  thinking,  Em,"  he  said,  tossing  his  hat  upon 
the  table,  and  making  an  effort  to  smile,  as  he  usually 
did  when  talking  with  her. 

"  You  don't  know  how  glad  I  am  that  you  are  get- 
ting over  your  fooKsh  prejudice  against  dear  Nettie. 
You'll  get  to  liking  her  by  and  by  as  well  as  I  do,  I 
hope,  '  she  said  after  a  moment's  pause. 

Edward  Selden  did  not  run  away  from  Mrs.  Wilbur 
when  he  saw  her  coming  the  next  evening,  but  sat 
by  her  side  and  laughed  and  chatted  gaily  until  the 
monitor  upon  the  shelf  warned  them  of  the  hour  of 
eleven. 

"  How  late!  And  I  never  know  when  to  get  home 
from  hei-e,"  laughed  Nettie,  kissing  Emily  as  shespokCj 
then  rising  to  go. 

"  AVait  one  moment,  "Nettie  dear.  Edward  will  go 
homo  with  you.  'Tis  fearfully  dark  to-night,  and  you'll 
be  afraid,"  said  Emily. 

And  Edward  Selden  could  do  no  less  than  say  that 
he  was  delighted  to  accompany  Mrs.  WObur  to  her 
own  door. 

At  the  door  she  quietly  lifted  her  lips  for  him  tc 
kiss,  as  if  that  were  the  natural  consequence  of  being 
attended  to  her  home  by  her  friend's  husband — said, 
"goodnight  Edward,"  and  went  in,  while  he  returned 
home  quite  fascinated,  and  half  in  love  'with  the  hand- 
some widow  who  was  Emily's  friend- 

The  next  evening  it  was  the  same,  only  a  bright 
light  shone  from  the  sitting  room  into  the  hall,  when 
she  threw  open  the  front  door  and  invited  him  to 
enter. 

'•  Not  to-night,  Nettie,  not  to-night.  EmUy  will  be 
alarmed  about  me  if  I  do  not  return,"  he  replied. 

"  Then  you  will  come  to-morrow  night,  will  you 
not  ?" 

'•'Yes;  if  Emily  will  come  out,"  he  replied,  glancing 
into  the  lighted  room  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  think- 
ing how  home-like  it  seemed. 

"Good  night,  then,  and — here,  take  this  to  Ermly,  and 
be  sure  to  tell  her  that  I  sent  it,"  she  said,  laughmg,  as 
she  kissed  his  hps. 

"  I  will  take  that  to  Em,  but  I  want  another  for  my. 
self,  Nettie,"  he  repHed. 

She  was  standing  upon  the  threshold  of  the  door 
when  he  spoke,  and  he  stood  upon  the  door  step.  She 
laid  her  soft  arms  about  his  neck,  and  drew  his  head 
agayost  her  beating  heart  as  e^e  pressgd  upon  his  fore- 
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iier.d  a  bewildering  kiss,  such  as  those  bo'svitching  wo- 
raen  only  know  how  to  give. 

Not  upon  my  forehead,  Nettie  !  Kiss  me  on  my 
lips,"  he  whispered. 

"  No,  no,  Emily's  kiss  is  there.  It  vn]l  not  do  to  al- 

low  the  kiss  of  friendship  to  mingle  with  that  of  ." 

She  hesitated,  and  he  asked  : 

"Of  what,  Nettie?" 

'■Love,"  she  whispered,  and  loosening  her  arms  from 
about  his  neck,  darted  into  the  house,  and  closed  the 
door,  leaving  him  standing  upon  the  steps. 

'•  I  didn't  suppose  there  was  so  much  heart  in  Nettie 
Wilbur.  How  such  a  woman  could  love  a  man.  But 
I  mustn't  wrong  Em.,  poor  gentle  little  Emily,  even 
by  a  straying  thought,"  he  muttered,  as  he  walked 
rapidly  down  the  street. 

But  in  spite  of  his  resolutions  to  be  faithful,  his 
thoughts  would  wander  to  the  beating  heart  against 
which  his  head  for  one  moment  rested,  and  the  warm 
sKnging  arms  of  Nettie  Wilbur.  The  memory  of  her 
tiss  thrilled  him  even  when  the  daylight  came  and 
darkness  had  withdrawn  its  fascination. 

He  did  not  ask  Emily  to  go  with  him  the  next 
evening,  when  he  went  out  to  walk  ;  but  went  alone 
to  the  house  which  he  -had  not  entered  since  Leslie 
Wilbur  died. 

Mrs.  Wilbur  was  waiting  to  receive  him,  dressed  in  a 
light,  summer  dress,  which  displayed  her  fonnto  great 
idvantage,  and  revealed  her  full,  white  shoulders  and 
rounded  bust. 

She  met  him  with  a  kiss,  munnuriug  how  sweet  it 
leemed  to  have  once  more  a  friend  to  love,  and  shudder- 
ing as  she  alluded  to  the  nights  of  loneliness  which  had 
been  her  lot  since  she  was  widowed. 

"  Only  with  fiiends  to  love,  and  friends  to  love  me, 
can  I  feel  that  it  is  daylight  with  me.  Sorrow's  night 
has  been  mine  so  long  I"  she  sighed. 
'  With  sighs,  and  tears,  and  soft  murmurings,  this 
woman  deepened  her  work  of  enslaving  her  victim,  and 
when  Edward  Selden  left  the  house  of  Nettie  Wilbur, 
that  night,  there  was  a  love  burning  in  his  heart  for 
her,  as  strong  and  wild  as  it  waa  sinful  and  impure. 

Gentle  Emily,  vv-ith  her  soft,  coaxing  voice  and  ten- 
der caress,  seemed  no  longer  the  most  desirable  of 
women.  She  was  pretty  to  look  upon,  and  one  felt 
purer  and  better  when  listening  to  her  voice,  which 
somehow  seemed  to  remind  one  of  angels  and  the  beau- 
tiful other  world  ;  but  in  his  heart  her  husband  would 
have  been  glad  to  put  her  away  from  him,  while  he  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  enchanting  widow,  whose  arts  had 
set  his  heart  on  fire. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  every  step  of  the  way  by 
which  this  woman  entered  a  happy  home,  and  brought 
Eorrov,-,  shame,  and  death  even,  to  Emily  Selden 's  trust- 
ing heart.  The  weeks  went  by,  and  Nettie  came  less 
often  to  the  side  of  her  friend. 

When  she  did  come,  ^Ir.  Selden  always  walked 
home  with  her,  and  then  it  would  be  late  when  he 
returned  ;  for  he  always  went  into  the  house  now. 

By-and-by  it  was  past  midnight  before  he  returned 
to  his  ov,-n  house,  and  recently  he  had  not  come  home 
until  just  before  daylight.  Sweet  little  Emdy  wept  in 
secret,  but  by  no  words  would  she  betray  her  grief  to 
her  husband. 

"  Nettie  has  bewitched  him.  He  must  return  to 
me,"  she  would  say,  over  and  over  again. 

But  he  did  not  return  to  her  then,  nor  until  it  was 
too  late. 

"  I'm  tired  of  housekeeping,  Emily,"  ho  Baid,  one 
one  evening,  early  in  , autumn. 

I'  Tired  of  housekeeping  ?  Why,  Edward,  only 
think  how  happy  we  had  been  in  this  charming  home 
of  ours.  How  happy  we  used  to  be  before  you  went 
out  in  the  evening  so  much  ' ' 

She  stopped,  "for  the  tears  which  would  come  choked 
her. 

■■  Mrs.  Wilbur  is  going  to  take  a  couple  of  boarders, 
and  I  think  we'd  better  sell  out  here,  and  go  there  to 
bo.ad.  We  can  have  the  best  front  chamber,  and  bed- 
room adjoining,  and  as  your  health  is  not  very  good, 
the  change  will  be  beneficial  to  you." 

"  My  health  is  good,  Edward  !  It  is  not  because  I 
am  ill  that  my  cheeks  have  lost  their  colour  and  my 
flesh  fallen  away.  My  heart  is  breaking,  Edward,  and 
T  feel  that  I  am  all  alone  in  the  world  !" 

<he  had  thought  never  to  reproach,  him,  but  the 

i  ds  came  before  she  was  aware  of  it. 

•  I  don't  understand  yo>»  !"  he  said  coldly. 

"  Do  not  look  so  unkindly  at  me,  Edward.  You 
l.ave  ceased  to  love  me,  and  my  heart  is  breaking. 
Even  Nettie  has  forsaken  me.  Oh,  Edward,  love  me 
as  you  used  to,  and  I  will  fergivo  alii  We  may  ie 
tappy  once  more." 


'■.Woman  !  You  are  insane  !"  he  cried,  pushing 
her  away  from  him,  and  leaving  the  house. 

Three  days  later  he  brought  home  a  lot  of  auction 
bills,  and  poor  Emily  saw  that  her  home  and  all  its 
cherished  appointm^ts  was  to  be  sold  within  a 
week. 

The  day  of  sale  came,  and  the  crowd  was  great. 
Ever  ything  sold  high,  and  when  night  came,  there  was 
left  only  the  contents  of  three  trunks,  of  all  Emily 
Selden's  beautiful  household  treasures. 

She  went  quietly  to  her  new  home,  but  never  left 
her  room  after  she  once  gained  it. 

Neglect  finished  what  wrong  began,  'and  in  less 
than  a  month  from  that  time  Edward  Selden  was 
told  by  her  physicians  that  she  must  die,  and  that 
speedily. 

"  what  is  her  disease  ?"  he  asked. 

"  A  broken  heart  !"  was  the  stern  reply. 

A  iiood  of  remorseful  feeling  swept  through  Ed- 
ward Selden's  heart,  and  for  ever  washed  away  all 
tenderness  for  Nettie  Wilbur.  He  loathed  both  him- 
self and  her  from  that  moment. 

Rushing  to  Emily's  bedside,  he  threw  himself  upon 
his  knees  beside  the  bed. 

"  Oh,  my  poor,  wronged  darling  !  Forgive  the 
wrong,  and  let  your  pure  Igve  be  my  salvation  !"  he 
cried. 

She  held  him  closely  to  her  breast,  while  her  pale 
lips  murmured  : 

"  I  forgive  !"  and  a  crimson  tide  streamed  over  them, 
staining  the  white  pillows,  and  bathing  his  clasped 
hands. 

Mrs.  Wilbur,  coming  in,  found  him  kneeUng  there, 
and  saw  that  Emily  was  dead. 

"  Look  upon  your  work  !  Let  us  both  look  upon 
the  vi^ork  our  guilty  love  has  wrought  !"  he  cried.  "She 
the  purest,  best  of  all  women,  dead,  broken-hearted  ; 
and  you  and  I  have  killed  her  !"  His  eyes  glared 
wildly,,  and  the  woman  saw  thcat  reason  had  for  ever 
fled.    "  You  shall  cMnk  her  blood  !"  he  screamed. 

And  forcing  her  upon  her  knees  beside  the  bed,  he 
held  her  face  in  the  crimson  stream,  until  she  fell  back 
^dead,  sufl'ocated. 

His  wild  shrieks  soon  brought  assistance,  and  the 
horrified  neighbours  led  him  away  from  ^the  terrible 
scene. 

The  two  women,  who  had  so  loved  Edward  Selden  i 
— the  one,  with  a  pure  and  holy  love  ;  the  other,  with 
a  wild,  unholy  passion  —were  buried  upon  the  same 
day  ;  and  a  year  pater  he  perished  in  an  insane  asy- 
lum, moaning  ceaselessly  : 

"  Emily  and  Emily's  friend  !  They  were  both 
mine  :  Emily  and  Emily's  friend  !" 


THE  SUN  WILL  SHINE  AGAIN. 

Oh  !  chase  those  thoughts  away,  ray  love, 

Thy  silence  gives  me  pain  ; 
Though  clouds  may  frow-n  to-day,  my  lov©j 

The  sun  will  shine  again  ; 
There  is  not  in  thjs  wide,  wide  world, 

A  lot  so  brightly  cast 
That  hath  not  known  one  cherished  hopa 

Crushed  by  some  ruthless  blast. 
Then  chase  those  thoughts  away,  my  love, 

Thy  silence  gives  me  pain  ; 
Though  clouds  may  frown  to-day,  my  love. 

The  sun  will  shine  again. 

If  all  were  bliss  on  earth,  my  love, 

Without  one  shade  of  care. 
We  should  not  know  the  worth,  my  love, 

Of  change  from  storm  to  fair  j 
But  whatsoever  may  betide, 

There  is  one  trusting  heart 
That  wiU  he  ever  at  thy  side. 

Content  to  bear  its  part, 
2,  Then  chase  those  thoughts  away,  my  love. 

Thy  silence  gives  me  pain, 
Though  clouds  may  fro-wn  to-day,  my  love. 

The  sun  will  shine  again. 


At  a  recent  exhibition  in  Zanesville.  Ohio,  a  wedding 
dress  worn  in  1788  was  exhibited.  The  waist  was  aibout 
two  inches  long  ;  but  what  astonished  the  ladies  most 
was,  that  the  dress  contained  only  two  and  a  half 
yards  of  silk. 

A  father  in  consoling  his  daughter,  who  had  lost  her 
hus'Daiid,  said  : — •"  I  don't  wonder  you  grieve  for  him, 
my  child  ;  yoa  will  never  find  his  equal."  "  I  don't 
know  as  1  can,"  responded  the  sobbing  widow  ;  "  but 
I'll  do  my  best."  The  father  felt  comforted. 

"  feather,  did  you  ever  have  another  wife  besides 
mother  ?  "  No,  my  boy.  What  possessed  you  to  ask 
such  a  question  f  "  Because  I  saw  in  the  old  family 
Bible  that  you  mamed  Anna  Domini  1862,  and  that 
wasn't  mother,  fojc  Ips^aqnae  was  Lucy  Jenb^  'when 
she  was  a  girl,"  '  i 


EDNA  HASTINGS'  RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. 

I  have  come  back  to  the  old  homestead — back  to  th( 
dear  spot  that  was  once  my  home,  but  is  my  home  nc 
longer.  Strangers  go  in  and  out  through  its  lowlj 
doors;  strangers'  children  play  around  its  hearth-stone 
and  romp  in  the  garden-walks.  I  am  not  sorry  thai 
the  old  home  has  passed  into  other  hands,  for  how 
could  I  dwell  content  within  the  walls  that  once  wers 
brightened  by  the  dear  faces  of  those  I  loved,  and  yei 
know  that  they  were  gone,  and  I  alone  ! 

I  have  been  down  through  the  orchard,  to  the  brook 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  When  last  I  looked  into  itj 
still  depths  I  saw  reflected  thereja  face  bfifht  with 
merry  girlish  mhth  ;  a  face  without  the  shadow  of  a 
single  care.  Now,  I  see  the  face,  pale,  tare-worn,  aii'd 
sorrow-shaded,  and  its  owner  wears  a  mourning  roba. 

I  have  been,  in  the  stillness  of  the  holy  evening, 
across  thfe  fields  to  the  distant  churchyard,  lying  so 
still  and  calm  in  the  shadows  of  the  tall,  white  spire. 
Down  the  narrow  path,  among  the  solemn  evergreens,  1 
passed  to  the  little  enclosure,  with  its  white  stones, 
where,  for  two  generations,  have  been  made  the  grave^ 
of  the  Hastings  family. 

Side  by  side,  in  one  corner,  are  three  graves,  and 
two  arej  grass-grown  ;  on  one]  the  winter  snows  have 
lain,  but  the  green  grass  has  never  yet  clothed  it. 

As  I  look  upon  these  graves,  I  remember  more 
keenly  that  I  am  alone  in  the  world.  Over  my  father's 
and  my  mother's  graves  I  shed  no  tears  ;  I  remember 
their  triumphant  death- beds,  which  were  indeed  but  a 
glorious  entrance  into  life,  and  I  do  not  weep  for 
them. 

But,  oh  !  the  bitter  agony  that  came  With  the  sight 
of  my  brother's  grave  !  my  only  brother — and  he  liea 
there  slain  by  the  wihe  demon,  that  has  killed  so 
many,  so  very  n?any  like  him  ! 

I  Perhaps  the  stQry  of  his  death  will  warn  one  young 
man  from  the"  fatal  cup,  will  save  somebody's  brother 
from  the  fate  that  was  his.  If  so,  it  shall  not  be 
■written  in  vain. 

My  niother's  last  words  to  m©-were  : 

"  Edpa,  you  are  the  elder  ;  you  must  take  care  ol 
Arthur." 

Faithfully  had  X  tried  to  fulfil  her  charge.  I  loved 
my  brother  with  all  the  ardour  of  my  passionate  na- 
ture,  and  anything  that  I  cohld  9o  for  iiim  I  counted 
no  sacrifice. 

At  the  opening  of  the  ^ntnean  war  Arthur  %vas  at 
school,  and  I  living  with  our  grandmother,  and  teach- 
ing the  Tillage  school. 

Our  home  was  a  quiet,  pretty  place,  a  little  removed 
from  the  vDlage.  Cur  nearest  neighbour  was  Mr. 
Bernard,  a  vyealthy  farmer,  whose  son  and  daughter. 
Lee  and  Lottie  Bernard,  were  our  most  intimate  aoad 
cherisjied  friends. 

Arthur  came  home  for  vacation  just  in  the  midsi 
of  the  terrible  excitement,  A  company  of  volunteer-- 
was  being  formed,  and  many  of  our  acquaintances  were 
among  them.  From  the  first  I  knew  that  Arthur 
would  go. 

One  afternoon,  as  we  were  sitting  in  our  little  par- 
lour, grandmother  and  I,  Arthur  came  in,  his  face  ail 
aglow  with  excitement,  threw  his  cap  on  the  floor  and 
himself  on  the  sofa,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  There  !  I'm  going  to  the  war  !" 

I  had  expected  it,  but  I  felt  my  cheek  grow  pp.le 
grandmother  opened  her  eyes  wide,  and  dropped  hsi 
knitting  in  consternation. 

"  Laws,  child,"  she  said,  "  you  ain't  old  enough  t. 
go  to  the  war;  only  just  turned  of  seventeen." 

"Nineteen,  if  you  please,  grandma,"  he  laughed, 
with  a  boyish  assumptioa  of  dignity.  "  But  v/hut  dc 
you  say,  Edna." 

It  cost  me  a  struggle,  but  I  answered  calmly  : 

"  If  you  have  counted  the  co,st,  and  decided  to  go 
from  patriotic  motives,  and  not  from  the  mere  impiil.jt 
of  the  moment,  then,  I  say,  go,  and  may  God  be  witl; 
yo"-" 

"  Lee  Bernard  is  going  too,"  he  said,  after  a  little 
silence. 

"  I  knew  that  Lee  would  go,"  I  replied. 
"  Ha,  strange  that  you  should  know,  when  he  de- 
cided only  half,  a  hour  ago." 
That  etenine  Lottie  Bernard  came  in,  her  p'-ettT 
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blue  eyes  all  ved  and  swollen  with  weeping,  and  sit- 
ting down  upon  the  stool  at  my  feet,  she  aaid,  with  a 
sob. : 

"  Oh,  Edna  !  Lee  and  Arthur  are  both  going." 

"  Well,  Lottie,  some  one  must  go,"  I  answered. 

"  If  it  were  only  one  of  them,"  she  continued,  quite 
unheeding  my  words,  "  but  both  !  Oh,  Edna  !  suppose 

*    they  should  be  wounded,  or — or  !"  the  sobs  choked 

her,  and  she  cried  outright. 

"  Lottie,  don't,"  said  I,  gently  stroking  her  bright 
hair,  while  I  crushed  down  my  own  tears  with  an 
effort.  "  They  will  come  back.  And  it  will  be  hard 
enough  for  them  without  ..our  tears  to  make  it  harder." 

"  Con't  talk  patriotism  to  me,"  she  said  impatiently. 
'■  You  take  it  very  coolly  now,  but  you  will  feel  as 
badly  as  I  do  when  they  are  gone." 

'■  Perhaps  I  shall  suffer  more  than  you,"  I  replied  ; 
"  for  Arthiu-  is  my  only  brother,  and  you  know  that  he 
is  all  the  world  to  me.  But  some  must  suffer  in  this 
war ;  why  not  yovi  and  I V" 

"  Edna  Hastings,  you  are  made  of  sterner  stuff  than 
I.   I  don't  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  tear  in  your 
'    composition."  ^ 

"  Ah  !  little  Lottie,  it  is  not  they  who  ygear  the 
calmest  faces  that  have  the  calmest  hearts." 

My  grief  was  as  bitter  as  hers,  but  only  alone  in  my 
own  room  did  I  give  way  to  the  tears  that  I  could  not 
restrain.  " 

And  so  our  brothers  went.  When  the  regiment  left  we 
went  to  the  depot  to  see  them  off.  Lottie  endeavoured 
to  look  very  cheerful,  and  succeeded  admirably  until 
the  last  moment.  Then,  as  she  took  her  brother's 
hand,  and  looked  into  his  face,  it  might  be  for  the  last 
time,  all  her  self-control  forsook  her,  and  she  threw 
.her  arms  about  his  neck,  sobbing  : 

"  jMy  brother  •    Oh  !  my  brother  !" 

As  for  me,  I  felt  the  parting  mcst  when  I  went  back 
fo  my  still,  lonely  home,  and  felt  that  now  he  was  in- 
deed gone,  and  that  never  perhaps  would  his  dark  face 
meet  me  there,  or  his  merry  voice  go  ringing  through 
those  rooms  again. 

The  next  four  ySars  passed  with  us  as  with  many 
others  ;  they  were  years  of  anxious  watching  and  weary 
waiting.  How  eagerly  we  watched  the  post,  and  how 
tremblingly,  after  each  battle,  we  searched  the  lists  of 
killed  and  wounded,  dreading  to  meet  there  the  name 
of  one  we  loved. 

At  last  they  came  home  on  furlough,  Lee  with  a 
disabled  arm,  and  then,  to  our  siu-prise  and  horror,  we 
learned  that  both  Arthur  and  himself  had  become 
devotees  of  jthe  intoxicating  cup.  Not  yet  habitual 
drunkards,  still  they  drained' the  poisoned  cup,  seem- 
ingly without  scruple.  I  need  not  repeat  the  process 
by  which  these  two  moral,  religiously-reared  young 
men  had  reached  this  stage  of  dissipation.  Many  were 
the  temptations  of  army  life,  and  they,  young,  gener- 
o\is,  and  fond  of  social  pleasures,  were  ill  prepared  to 
resist  them.  It  was  not  easy  to  avoid  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating hquors  ;  the  surgeon  prescribed,;^dissolute  com- 
rades urged  it,  and  when  they  were  promoted,  brother 
officers  poured  the  social  glass  and  drank  to  victory. 

Removed  from  home  infinenee  and  restraint,  they 
had  gone  on  step  by  step,  all  unconscious  that  they 
were  forging  chains  for  their  own  enslavement. 

Through  all  those  months  of  war  I  had  prayed  for 
my  brother,  but  never  had  I  prayed  as  I  did  then. 
Till  then  I  had  trvisted  in  the  stiength  of  his  prin- 
ciples to  keep  him  safe,  and  now  to  find  that  he  had 
succumbed  so  soon  was  more  than  I  could  tear. 

Soon  after  Arthur's  return  to  the  army  came  another 
blow.  For  disrespect  to  a  superior  officer,  while  in- 
toxicated, he  was  removed  from  his  position.  This 
disgraceful  affair  was  a  bitter  trial  to  me,  but  I  care- 
fully concealed  it  from  grandmother,  who  was  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  anything  affecting  the  family 
honour.  p 

I  wi-ote  to  Arthur,  lovingly,  kindly,  without  a  word 
cf  ie;irijaoli,  but  gently  pointing  out  his  error,  beg- 
ging liiiii  Ijy  all  his  memories  of  the  past,  by  all  his 
hope.s  of  the  futuie,  to  give  up  a  habit  so  ruinous  to 
iiuul  atid  body. 

It  was  with  fear  and  trembling  that  I  wrote  thus, 
for  I  knew  his  quickness  to  take  offence.  To, my  sur-. 
prise,  he  wrote  back,  frankly  confessmg  his  fault  and 
earnestly  promising  reformation. 

"  This  l  ;s.5on,"  he  said,  "  had  opened  his  eyes,  and 
now  he  had  done  with  the  accursed  stuff  forever." 

Lottie  Bernard  cried  over  that  letter  quite  as  hear- 
tily as  she  did  when  he  went  away. 

Only  a  few  weeks  later  I  saw  in  the  newspaper  a 
list  of  prisoners,  and  among  them  my  brother's  name. 
For  weeks  no  other  tidings  reached  me,  but  at  length 
a  returned  prisoner  brought  to  me  a  bit*  of  paper,  on 
.which  was  sera  w]«d.  • 


"  I  am  wounded  slightly,  and  taken  prisoner.  But 
do  not  fear,  Edna,  I  shall,  doubtless,  soon  be  ex- 
changed. 

"  Arthur." 

» 

For  our  grasidmother  this  was  terrible  news.  Day 
by  day  she  grew  more[feeble,  and  one  night,  when  Lot- 
tie Bernai  d  and  I  were  watching  with  htr,  she  "passed 
away,  and  was  at  rest." 

We  laid  her  to  rest  in  the  httle  churchyard,  and  I 
went  back  to  my  little  home,  and  to  the  little  school- 
room. 

Weeks  passed;  the  war  was  nearly  over,  but  still  no 
news  from  Arthur. 

Could  it  be  that  he  had  died  in  prison,  away  from 
home  and  friends.    The  thought  haunted  me  day  and_ 
night,  till  at  times  I  feared  I  should  go  mad  with  the 
dreadful  uncertainty. 

It  was  a  bright,  warm  day,  and  the  school-room  door 
was  open.  I  sat  at  my  desk,  my  head  aching  with  the 
busy  hum  of  two  score  pair  of  tongues,  and  my  heart 
sick  with  hope  deferred. 

A  row  of  mischievous  boys  and  sleepy  girls  were 
droning  out  their  a-b-abs,  when  suddenly  a  shadow 
darkened  the  doorway,  and  looking  up  I  saw  a  tall, 
sickly-looking  man,  pale  in  feature  and  emaciated  in 
form,  standing  there. 

My  first  impulse  was  that  of  fright,  but  the  stranger 
moved  forward  into  the  room,  exclaiming : 

"Edna,  Edna!" 

Oh,  yes,  I  knew  the  voice;  I  knew  it  well!  No  one 
else  had  ever  called  me,  "  Edna,  Edna!"  in  that  mu- 
sical voice. 

Yes,  it  was  Arthur  !  But  could  that  be  the  merry, 
light-liearted  boy  who,  four  years  before,  had  bid  me 
farewell  ? 

Here  was  a  prison-worn,  battle-scarred  man,  a  mere 
\\Teck  of  my  brother,  but  all  the  more  precious  for  his 
sufferings  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

After  the  first  glad  tidings  were  over  he  said,  touch- 
ing the  crape  on  my  black  dress  : 

"  What  does  tide  mean,  Edna  'i" 

"  Another  weary  pilgrim  gone  home  ;  another  grave 
in  grandfather's  burial-yard." 

His  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"Dear,  kind  grandmother!"  he  said;  "we  are 
doubly  orphaned  now." 

Then  I  bade  the  children  take  a  hoKday,  and  we 
went  home. 

He  walkeil  by  my  side  very  slowly,  and  leaned 
heavily  on  my  arm. 

Once  within  the  doorway,  the  longing  for  home 
which  had  sustained  him  was  satisfied,  and  all  his 
strength  gave  way. 

The  doctor  came,  and  said  that  all  he  needed  was 
rest  and  good  care. 

During  the  weeks  which  followed,  I  had  literally 
to  obey  my  mother's  charge,  and  "  take  care  of  Ar- 
thur." School  and  books,  for  once,  w^rs  given  up 
gladly. 

Health  and  strength  slowly  returned  to  Arthur,  and 
when  September  came  w'th  its  cool  mornings  and 
pleasant  days,  he  was  himself  once  more.  Very  proud 
I  was  then  of  my  brave  soldier  brother,  and  I  hoped, 
oh  !  how  I  hoped  that  the  wine  cup  had  lost  its 
power  over  him.  I  planned  for  him  a  glorious  future, 
little  thinking  how  soon  my  bright  hopes  should  be 
scattered,  and  my  happiness  turned. to  despair. 

The  previous  year  Mr.  Everard  Evering  had  pur- 
chased the  fine.st  residence  in  the  village,  and  removed 
thither  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  Mabel.  Mr.  E. 
was  a  wealthy,  worldly  jnan  ;  Mrs.  E.  was  a  fashion- 
able, worldly  woman.  Their  daughter  was  beautiful 
and  accomplished,  but  vain,  selfish,  and  heartless.  A 
wom^in  whose  liighest  ambition  was  to  be  married  and 
live  in  "  style." 

Lottie  Bernard  and  I  had  known  Mabel  Evering 
when  we  were  at  boarding  school,  where  we  had  the 
misfortune  to  occupy  a  room  next  to  hers.  Often,  I 
remember,  she  would  saunter  into  our  room  of  a  morn- 
ing, with  her  hair  in  curl-papers  and  her  slippers  down 
.  at  hep  heels,  and  %vith  the  most  delightful  familiarity 
exclaim : 

"  Now,  my  dear  Miss  Hastings,  won't  you  lend  me 
yom-  Latin  translation  and  show  me  about  my  Al- 
gebra V  or,  "  Dear  little  Lottie  Bernard,  will  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  write  me  a  French  exercise  ?  You  write  such 
beautiful  ones,  and  I'm  hurried  this  morning." 

Oh,  yes,  of  course  we  would,  and  half  an  hour  after 
Miss  Evering  would  be  asleep  in  her  room,  or  talking 
gossip  with  her  next  door  neighbour.  But  that  even- 
ing at  Mrs.  Grundy's  party,  when  she,  radiant  in  silk 
and  diamonds,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  elegant 
Clarence  Fltznoodle.  ^wept  past  Lottie  «ud  ne  ia  our 


mu.-lins,  she  had  quite  forgotten  that  she  had  ever 
seen  us  before. 

So,  when  Miss  Evering  came  and  established  herseli 
reigning  belle,  Lottie  and  I  paid  no  court  at  her  shrine. 
But,  as  might  have  been  expected,  she  drew  roimd  her 
a  crowd  of  admirers,  and  among  them  was  Lee  Ber- 
nard. Lee  was  handsome  and  rich,  and  of  course 
jjopular,  and  it  was  soon  lumoured  that  he  was  to  be 
the  fortunate,  or  unfortunate,  suitor.  His  sister  vraa 
ill-pleased  with  the  rumour,  for  she  disliked  Mabel 
Evering  as  heartily  as  1  did.  But  to  Lee  Mias  Evering 
was  the  one  angel  that  had  strayed  from  the  New 
Jerusalem  to  tarry  on  eai-th  awhile. 

When  Arthur  was  well  enough  to  go  again  into  so- 
ciety he  wa.s,  of  course,  presented  to  Jliss  Evering. 
Then  it  occurred  to  this  representative  specimen  of  t'ue 
genus  young  lady  that  a  flirtation  with  this  young  hero 
would  be  a  pleasant  way  of  killing  time — a  polite  way 
of  tormenting  her  especial  aversion,  myself,  and  a' pretty 
idea  generally.  To  this  Lee  Bernard  decidedly  ob- 
jected, and  that  was  the  beginning  of  trouble  between 
them. 

Artkur  cared  nothing  for  Mabel  Evering.  How 
could  he,  when  he  knew  well  that  he  was  beloved  by 
one  so  good  and  fair  as  Lottie  Bernard  ?  But,  like  all 
other  headstrong  young  men,  he  resented  opposition  / 
and  when  I  hinted  to  him  that  I  thought  her  societi 
calculated  to  improve  neither  his  manners  nor  hil 
morals,  he  replied  that  "  Miss  Evering  was  very  agree- 
able, sang  and  played  rather  nicely,  and  he  should  ac- 
cept her  invitation  to  call  occasionally — that  was  all, 
of  course." 

And  1  knew  that  Mabel  Evering  cherished  no  real 
affection  for  either  Lee  Bernard  or  my  brother.  That 
lily-fingered  dandy,  Clarence  Fitznoodle,  was  more  tc 
her  taste  than  either  of  those  gallant  sons  of  Mara/ 
But  it  gi-atified  her  vanity  that  they  shoidd  quarrel  fol 
her  smiles  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  Lee  Bernard,  in  his 
jealousy,  came  to  regard  my  brother  as  his  rival  Ar- 
thur's pride,  and  the  consciousness  that  he  had  in  no  wise 
wronged  Lee,  prevented  his  explaining  the  difficulty, 
and  the  estrangement  increased,  until  they  became 
enemies. 

They  had  grown  up  from  childhood  together,  had 
gone  through  the  war  side  by  side,  all  their  Uves  they 
had  been  like  Damon  and  Pythias  in  their  attach- 
ment to  each  other  ;  but  now  they  were  willing 
to  give  up  the  old  friendship  for  the  sake  of  a 
coquette,  who  only  made  them  the  sport  of  her  idle 
hours. 

Lottie  and  I  were  members  of  the  Order  of  Good 
Templars,  and  we  often  urged  our  brothers  to  join. 
We  were  met  by  Arthurj  with  'a  careless,  "  He'd  think 
of  it,"  and  by  Lee  with  a  point-blank  "  No  !  he  hoped 
he  knew  enough  to  take  care  of  himself.  We  girls 
seemed  to  think  a  fellow  was  going  straight  to  destruc- 
tion if  he  wasn't  an  out-and-out  teetotaller  1" 

All  this  because  Miss  Evering  had  sneered  at  the  • 
Order,  as  "a  set  of  ministers  and  old  maids." 

Late  in  October  Miss  Evering  gave  a  party.  Lottie 
and  I  were  invited,  out  of  compliment  to  our  brothers. 
I  declined  ;  but  Lottie,  meek  little  thing,  thought  she 
must  go,  just  to  please  Lee.  She  came  over  just  at 
twilight,  and  made  a  last  effort  to  induce  me  to  accom- 
pany her.  Very  lovely  she  looked,  in  her  white  dress, 
with  the  rosebuds  in  her  hair.  I  said  so,  in  a  httle 
burst  of  enthusiam,  adding  : 

"  And  you  are  worth  a  wotld  full  of  Mabel  Ever- 
ings." 

"  To  yo'a,  perhaps,''  she  said  ;  and  then  went  on, 
slowly  :  "  Lee  and  Aa  thur  are  very  angry  with  each 
other." 

"  Oh,  it  is  only  a  boy's  quarrel ;  they'll  soon  be 
friends  again,"  I  said,  lightly. 

Half  an  hour  later,  as  Ai-thur  stood  in  the  dra^ving- 
room  leisurely  drawing  on  his  gloves,  he  demanded  : 

"  Now,  my  very  puritanic  and  proper  sister.jwhat  e.^. 
cuse  shall  I  ofier  Miss  Evering  for  your  absence  ?  Sh< 
says  she  has  invited  half-a-dozen  ministers  and  proies 
sors  for  your  special  edification." 

"  Previous  engagement  is  my  excuse,"  I  said,  rathei 
tartly,  pointing  to  a  pile  of  uncorrected  "compositions' 
which  I  had  brovight  home  from  school. 

"  No  excuse  at  all !"  he  returned,  almost  sternly, 
taking  both  my  hands  and  compelling  me  to  look  in 
his  face.  "  Now  tell  me  why  you  hate  Miss  Evering 
so  ?"  , 

The  tell-tale  colour  flushed  my  cheeks,  and  he  turned 
away,  saying  triumphantly  : 

"  That  will  do  ;  I  have  your  secret.  Miss  Edna  !  You 
did  care  for  Lee  Bernard,  after  alL" 

"  You  might  have  known  that  before  if  you  had  asked 
me,"  I  answered  coldly,  and  said  no  more,  uijtU  he  laid 
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bis  hand  upon  the  door  to  go.    Then  I  said  :  "Arthur, 
promiee  me  one  thing  be£ore  you  go." 
•=  What  is  that  ?" 

"That  you  will  drink  no  wine  to-night,  even  if 
Mabel  Evering  offers  it  to  you,"  Ireplied  entreat- 
ingly. 

'•  "Can't  you  trust  me  without  any  such  promise  ?"  he 
Baid,  a  little  indignantly,  and  went  out. 

Yes,  I  could  trust  him,  like  the  fond,  foolish  woman 
that  I  was,  just  as  many  another  woman  has  trusted, 
and  been  as  cruelly  disappointed.^  I  could  not  believe 
that  Mabel  Evering  would  have  more  influence  over 
him  than  Lottie  Bernard,  his  betrothed,  or  I,  his  sister. 
I  could  not  believe  that  the  fear  of  her  ritlicule-would 
be  stronger  than  his  will. 

So,  while  Arthur  went  to  the  party,  I  went  to  my 
disagreeable  task.  I  laid  down  the  last  corrected  essay 
just  as  the  town-clock  struck  eleven  ;  and  as  I  rose 
from  my  desk  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  the  sound  of  hurry- 
ing feet  and  voices,  not  loud,  but  hushed  and  awe- 
Btricken,  jaxred  on  the  stillness  without.  I  drew  aside 
a  curtain  and  looked  out,  and  I  saw  coming  up  the 
street  a  crowd  of  men — and,  yes,  there  were  women, 
too.  What  did  it  mean  ?  I  felt  that  something 
terrible  had  happened.  The  door  opened,  and  a 
trembling  voice  exclaimed,  as  several  men  entered, 
bearing  somethinr/.  in  their  arms  : 

"  Bring  water  and  spirits,  quick  !  and  keep  Edna 
away  ! "  and  the  men  bore  their  burden  into  the  "spare 
room." 

Half  wild  vnih.  terror,  I  would  have  entered,  but  a 
strong  arm  held  me  back,  and  a  hoarse  voice  whispered 
in  my  ear  : 

"  Edna,  you  must  not  go  there  ;  j-ou  could  not  bear 
it." 

"  What  is  it  V  I  demanded,  the  cold  sweat  beading^ 
on  my  brow.    "  Tell  me,  is  it  Arthur  ?  is  he  dead?" 

"  No,  not  dead,  but  "  and  the  man  hesitated. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  cried  hoarselj-. 

'•Shot  badly  !"  said  the  man.  "Shot  in  a  duel 
Itith  Lee  Bernard.  They  had  both  been  drinking  too 
much,  and  Lee  challenged  Arthur.  'Twas  about  Miss 
Evering!" 

Just  then  a  low  moan,  as  of  pain,  came  from  the 
bed,  and  was  answered  by  half-suppre^ed  sobs  from 
the  gi'oup  around  it. 

I  threw  off  the  arm  that  held  me,  and  made  my 
!vay  through  the  crowd  to  the  bedside.  What  a  sight 
net  my  gaze  ! 

Arthur  lay  there,  unconscious,  his  face  deathly  white, 
lis  eyes  fixed  and  stoney. 

The  white  coverlet,  stained  crimson  now,  was 
hrown  aside]  revealing  a  ghastly  wound,  from  which 
;he  red  life.blood  was  slowly  oozing. 

The  doctor,  white  with  terror,  was  bending  over  him, 
trying  with  his  trembling,  clumsy  fingers,  to  staunch 
the  flowing  blood. 

I  did  not  faint ;  I  did  not  shriek,  but  my  very  heart 
seemed  turning  to  ice.  I  knew  that  no  earthly 
power  could  save  my  brother.  I  had  seen  such  wounds 
before  ;  during  the  two  rnonths^that  I  had  been  nurse 
in  an  army  hospital  I  had  seen  them,  and  I  knew  the 
^ound  was  mortal. 

I  looked  around  for  Lottie,  but  she  was  not  there  ; 
she  had  swooned,  and  was  carried  home  insen- 
Bible. 

in  those  few  moments,  when  I  stood  by  the  bed- 
side, and  bathed  his  pallid  brow,  and  chafed  his  cold 
hands,  how  I  longed  to  die  with  him  !  He  was  my 
all,  the  only  beihg  I  had  to  love,  and  in  my  mad  an- 
guish, I  called  on  God  to  spare  him  or  take  me, 
too. 

But  heaven  did  not  grant  my  prayer.  A  spasm  of 
pain  seemed  to  dart  over  the  unconscious  form,  and 
throwing  his  arms  upward,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  mine 
in  a  look  that  will  haunt  me  for  ever  ;  then  there  was 
one  quick  convulsion  of  his  features,  and  he  was 
dead. 

Oh  !  the  look  in  those  dying  eyes  !  it  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  to  my  heart.  There  was  anguish  in  it  ;  and 
remorse,  penitence,  and  despair.  I  can  see  it  now  ;  I 
shall  see  it  as  long  as  I  live  ;  it  will  haunt  me  into 
eternity  !  My  brother  !  oh,  my  brother  !  where  is 
he? 

A  hand  of  ice  seemed  crushing  my  heart.  My 
breath  came  hard  and  choked,  my  eyes  grew  dim  and 
blind,  and  then — oblivion. 

I  knew  no  more  until  I  opened  my  eyes  in  my  own 
room,  and  wondered  why  the  lamp  was  burning,  and 
why  that  woman  was  sitting  there.  Then,  with  a 
sharp  pang  it  all  came  back  to  me  !  I  rose  from  my 
bid,  ff-eling  weak  and  stunned. 

'i  he  v,-oman,  a  neighbour,  eutreated  me  to  lie  down, 
v.iit  I  shook  nay  he^d,  an<J  Rowing  og  yy  wj^pper, 


went  down  to  the  room  where  Arthur  lay,  prepared 
for  burial.  I  clpsed  the  door  behind  me,  and '  stood 
alone  with  my  dead. 

Throwing  back  the  'covering  from  his  face,  I  stood 
and  gazed  upon  my  broken  idol. 

Oh  !  that  he  had  died  upon  the  battle-field  !  But 
to  live  through  four  years  of  war,  only  to  come  home 
to  his  native  village  and  die  in  a  drunken  duel  with 
the  man  who  liad  been  his  dearest  friend.  It  was  too 
bitter  !  too  crael  ! 

As  I  stood  there  in  silent,  stormy  anguish,  the 
door  was  opened,  and  a  white-robed  figdre  glided  in. 
It  was  Lottie  Bernard.  She  who,  a  few  hours  before, 
had  stood  in  the  same  room,  so  fair  and  beautiful,  in 
her  festal  robes  ;  now  how  changed  !  Her  long  hair 
fell  wildly  over  her  white  dress,  and  her  face  was 
Tiaggard  and  worn  as  if  with  the  sorrows  of  a  life- 
time. I  thought  that  I  had  suffered,  had  sounded 
the  depths  of  agony,  and  drained  the  dregs  of  sor- 
rows's  cup  ;  but  when  I  saw  that  white,  agonised  face, 
my  grief  seemed  light  and  trivial  compared  with  hers. 
She  did  not  seem  to  see  me,  but  coming  quickly 
forward,  she  threw  herself  across  the  dead  body  of 
the  man  she  loved,  and  broke  into  passionate 
weeping. 

Then  she  rose  again,  shedding  ijp  tears,  now  ;  but 
the  blue  veins  stood  out  on  her  white  forehead,  and 
I  could  see  her  light  form  sway  and  tremble  with  the 
tenipest  of  her  sorrow.  I  feared  she  was  going  mad 
with  grief,  but  in  a  moment  she  turned  towards  me, 
and  holding  out  her  hands  imploringly,  with  a  low, 
despairing  cry,  she  sank  into  my  arms,  as  lifeless,  in 
appearance,  as  the  dead  she  mourned. 

I  carried  her  to  my  own  room,  almost  hoping  she 
would  die  then  ;  but  she  did  not  ;  she  lived  to 
suffer. 

Towards  the  close  of  that  sad  day,  as  I  sat  weary 
and  sick  with  sorrow  in  ray  little  parlour,  I  heard  a 
sound  of  dainty  footsteps  and  rustling  silks  in  the 
hall,  and  JMabol  Evering,  in  violet  silk,  swept  into  the 
room  where  the  coffin  stood  amid  its  black  drapery. 
She  had  fostered  the  jealousy  that  had  made  Lee 
Bernard  and  Arthur  mortal  enemies  ;  she  had  given 
the  wine  that  maddened  them,  and  in  the  sight  of 
God  she  was  aS  much  guilty  of  that  great  crime  as 
the  deluded  man  who  pulled  the  trigger  and  sent  the 
fatal  bullet  on  its  path  of  death.  Yet  she  stood  there 
and  gazed  on  his  dead  face  unmoved  ;  no  sign  of  re- 
morse or  sorrow  shadowed  her  beautiful  face. 

Then  the  violet  sijk  swept  giandly  back  to  w  here  I 
sat,  a  dainty,  gloved  hand  W'as  condescendingly  held 
out  to  me,  and  Miss  Evering  said  : 

"  My  dear  Miss  Hastings,  this  is  a  very  sad  affair. 
I  hope  you  Will  have  grace  to  submit  to  the  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence  with  Christian  patience  and  resigna- 
tion,;^ 

Was  that  all  the  sympathy  she  could  offer  ?  My 
brother's  blood  was  on  her  head;  and  she  could  talk 
thus  to  me  !    I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  confronted  her. 

"  Mabel  Evering  !"  I  cried,  "  \\-hy  do  you  come  here 
and  mock  me  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  you  murdered  my 
brother,  and  wrecked  every  hope  of  my  life  ?" 

She  shrunk  away,  looking  at  me  in  consternation, 
but  I  went  on  : 

"  How  dare  you  charge  to  the  Providence  of  God  a 
crime  of  which  you  are  guilty  ?  Last  night,  when  you 
offered  wine  to  Arthur  Hastings,  you  knew  that  he 
had  pledged  his  word  to  Lottie  Bernard  not  to  drink 
it  !  You  knew  that  if  he  drank  it,  he  drank  it  to  his 
ruin  !  And  yet  you  ridicule  his  hesitation,  and  pressed 
the  poison  on  him  till  he  yielded.  And  now  see  the 
result !  Mabel  Evering,  look  on  your  work  !  Arthur 
Hastings  is  dead,  gone,  uncalled,  .unprepared  to  meet 
his  judgment.  Lee  Bernard  is  an  exile,  a  murderei-,  a 
wretched  outcast  from  home  and  country  ;  Lottie  Ber- 
nard broken  hearted  ;  and  I  bereft  of  the  last  being 
that  death  had  left  to  me.  And  this  for  your  coquetry. 
But  dark  as  is  my  future,  I  can  better  endure  it  thau 
the  consciousness  of  your  guilt.  Mabel  Evering,  for 
all  your  wealth  and  beauty,  I  would  not  have  that  sin 
upon  my  head,  as  it  is  on  yours." 

I  stopped  for  want  of  breath,  and  Miss  Evering  ga- 
thered up  her  sOks,  composedly,  and  swept  away  ! 

The  nest  day  there  was  a  funeral — Arthur  was  laid 
in  his  grave  and  forgotten — forgotten  by  all,  but  the 
two  broken-hearted  women  who  had  so  loved  him. 


An  ExTtNGUISHER  EOE  THE  LATIN  Race. — Mr.  Lush- 
ington  Philpotts  (proud  of  his  foreign  cast  of  counte- 
nance)— "  There's  precious  little  of  the  Saxon  about 
me,  I  can  tell  you.  My  people,  the  de  Louchetons  de 
Filopoteuce,  came  over  from  France  years--ages  ago." 
Mr.  Chaffington  Smiley-^-"  Ah,  before  the  Extradition 
Treaty,  I  suppose 


A  TALE  OF  HALLOW-EVE. 

It  was  vacation,  and  I  was  spending  my  holidayg 
with  a  schoolmate,  in  a  pleasant  little  country  town. 

One  rather  gloomy  November  afternoon,  Alice  and 
I  were  sitting  by  the  cosy  fire,  talking  all  manner  of 
nonsense,  as  school  girls  will,  you  know,  when  we 
heard  a  considerable  commotion  outside  the  door,  and' 
presently  in  rushed  Molly  Dow,  followed  by  Jennie 
Oak's  pet  "  black-and-tan,"  and  Jennie  herself  strag- 
ghng  iu  the  rear. 

"  I  hope  you  will  excuse  all  lack  of  ceremony," 
pouted  Jennie,  breathlessly,  "  as  Snap,  naughty  crea- 
ture, so  frightened  my  UttW  friend  Molly  that  she  was 
fain  to  burst  in,  without  knocking,  to  get  out  of  his 
reach."  So  saying,  she  plucked  up  the  offending 
animal  by  the  ears,  and  placed  it  gently  outside  tha 
door,  adding,  as  she  returned  to  the  fire,  "  Besides,  we 
haven't  come  to  a  fashionable  call,  but  a  good  old-fa- 
shioned visit,  to  end  up  with  spending  the  night.  "Ain't 
you  glad,  though  ?" 

We  made  haste  to  assure  the  young  ladies  of  our  joy 
at  their  arrival,  and,  as  we  assisted  them  to  romova 
their  wrappings,  Sliss  Jennie  went  on  : 

"  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.  You  see,  father  and 
mother  went  up  to  L^ncle  Mark's  yesterday  morning, 
and  are  going  to  stay  until  next  week,  and  there  I  was 
all  alone  with  Aunt  Polly  and  her  everlasting  old' 
snuff-box.  Molly  came  up  this  a.m.  to  spend  the' 
day  with  me,  and  we  laid  out  to  have  a  fine  visit  in' 
the  back  parlour,  and  send  for  you,  girls,  to  come  and 
take  tea  with  us.  But,  just  as  we  were  sitting  down 
to  dinner,  who  should  pop  in  but  Nabby  Timmins, 
with  the  whole  five  of  her  cross  young  ones  ;  so  we 
just  cleared  out  and  came  over  here,  and  left  her  to 
Aunt  Polly  and  the  snuff-box !" 

"  I'm  so  glad  you  did,  for  we  were  getting  almost 
lonesome,"  said  Alice.  "Father  and  Ned  are  in  Boston 
for  new  goods,  and  mother  has  gone  up  to  stay  a  couple 
of  days  -with  grandma,  so,"  she  added,  theatrically, 
"  we  are  sole  proprietresses  of  this  venerable  mansion, 
and  welcome  you  within  its  sheltering  walls  with  open 
arms." 

The  afternoon  passed  quickly  away  ;  tea-time  carne^; 
and  what  a  merry  time  we  had,  doing  justice  to  Alice's' 
Hght,  snowy  biscuit,  amber  preserves,  delicate  cake,' 
'  and  crisp  tarts.  Surely  such  a  cup  of  tea  never  waJa 
drawn  before ;  and,  oh  !  such  glorious  fortunes  we 
found,  among  the  grounds,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cups  ; 
letters,  wedding-rings,  and  handsome  lovers,  and  long 
jourrieyings  through  strange  lands. 

When  the  last  fortune  was  told,  and  the  cups  and 
safucers  all  put  away,  we  went  to  the  piano,  and  with' 
Alice  to  jjlay  accompaniments,  we  had  .i  good  sing. 

Then  we  drew  up  before  a  roaring  fire,  turned  the 
lamp  down,  that  we  might  watch  the  fitful  shadows 
from  the  firelight  flickering  on  the  wall ;  or  build  fairy 
castles  in  the  glowing  embers,  and  told  strange  wild 
tales  of  elves,  and  witches,  and  time-old  ghosts,  until 
poor  timid  little  Molly  "  declared  she  was  frightened 
'most  to  death." 

"  Oh,  fudge  !  Moll,"  cried  the  more  courageous 
Jennie,  "  I  wouldn't  mind  it  myself,  if  I  should  see  a 
ghost,"  and  the  black-eyed  witch  looked  stoically  at  the 
very  darkest  corner  of  the  room. 

"  I  wouldn't  like  to  see  a  ghost,  but  I'll  tell  you 
what,"  spoke  up  Alice,  as  though  suddenly  inspired. 
"  Girls,"  and  we  drew  close  to  her  in  an  eager  gj-oup, 
"  do  you  know  it's  Hallow-eve  •  We  can  try  love- 
charms  !" 

Jennie  was  perfectly  delighted,  I  was  quite  willing, 
but  wee  Molly  shrank  back,  and  said  she'd  "  rather 
not  !" 

'•  Don't  be  a  goose,  Moll !"  observed  Jennie,  rather 
unfeelingly.  "  Of  course  we'll  give  you  something  easy 
to  do,  so  that  you  needn't  get  scared."  Molly  was 
finally  persuaded  to  "  do  something  easy,"  and  chose 
"  eating  the  salt  egg."  She  was  to  swallow  the  egg, 
while  t^e  clock  was  striking  twelve,  and  her  future 
husband  would  appear  to  her  in  a  dream,  holding  to 
her  lips  a  cup  of  cold  water. 

Jeunie  was  to  pare  and  eat  an  apple  before  the  look- 
ing glass,  and  while  the  clock  was  striking  her  "  other- 
half,"  was  expected  to  place  his  countenance  beside  her 
own  in  the  mirror. 

Alice,  who  rather  prided  herself  on  her  nerve,  se- 
lected "  the  silent  guest."  As  the  charm  rau,  she  wai 
to  spread  a  table  bountifully,  laying  only  one  plate.  A 
quarter  before  twelve,  j^e  sl^oufd  toke:,  a  pitcher,  walk 
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backward  to  a  spring  |or|running  strearo,  dip  up  its  fill 
of  water  without  turning  around,  and  bring  it  to  the 
table.  Then  when  the  clock  struck  twelve,  the  form  of 
her  future  life-companion  would  noiselessly  enter,  seat 
himself  at  the  table,  and  partake  of  its  cheer.  She  must 
not  speak,  but  anticipate  all  his  wants,  aud  when  they 
were  satisfied,  he  would  silently  take  his  departure. 
We  tried  to  persuade  her  to  make  a  less  trying  choice, 
but  she  laughed  at  our  scruples,  and  we  knew  she  was 
too  proud  to  retract. 

My  task  was  to  walk  backward  down  cellar,  with  a 
looking-glass  in  my  hand  ;  and  the  legend  went,  that 
when  I  reached  the  bottom  step,  the  image  of  my  true- 
love  would  be  seen  standing  behind  my  own. 

The  preliminaries  being  arranged,  we  occupied  the 
remaining  hours  eating  apples,  roasting  chestnuts,  and 
popping  com. 

We  prepared  the  salt  egg,  and  then  bore  oflF  tremb- 
ling little  Molly  to  the  upper  regions. 

In  silence  Alice  spread  an  inviting  feast,  and  as  the 
hand  pointed  to  a  quarter  of  twelve,  took  up  the 
pitcher,  and  resolutely  went  out  into  the  dark,  chill 
night.  Ten  minutes  elapsed,  and  she  returned,  clear 
drops  trickling  from  the  brimming  pitcher.  Determi- 
nation was  impressed  on  every  feature,  but  there  was 
aglitter 'in  the  -n-ide-open  eyes,  and  her  face  was  very 
pale. 

Five  minutes  to  twelve,  and  Jennie  stole  away  with 
knife  and  apple,  while  a  dim  taper  in  one  hand  lighted 
her  way.  Looking-glass  in  one  hand,  and  candle  in  the 
other-T^I  stood  back  to  the  open  cellar  door,  waiting, 
with  quivering  nerves,  for  the  first  stroke  of  twel-»e. 
It  came,  and  with  it  a  shudder,  be  it  confessed.  I  took 
my  first  step  down  into  the  black  abyss  yawning  be- 
neath me.  Down  I  went,  slowly  and  surely,  repeating 
the  words  of  the  charm.  My  foot  struck  the  last  stair, 
the  last  word  of  the  charm  passed  my  lips,  the  last 
stroke  of  twelve  yet  vibrated  in  the  air,  when  from 
above  rang  screams  so  loud  and  startling  that  I 
dropped  the  glass  with  a  crash,  and  sprang  up  the 
jtajrs,  two  at  a  bound.  • 

What  a  sight  there  greeted  me  !  Stretched  upon 
the  floor,  apparently  lifeless,  lay  Alice,  with  Jennie 
kneeling  by  her  side,  striving  to  raise  the  drooping  head 
to  her  knee. 

The  outer  door  was  wide  open,  revealing  the  deep 
darkness  beyond,  and  just  at  that  moment  Molly,  her 
face  white  with  terror,  and  still  in  her  nijrht-robe,  came 
rushing  frantically  down  the  stairs. 

Coward  as  she  was,  she  showed  herself  possessed  of 
more  real  heroism  than  any  of  us,  for,  quickly  dressing, 
the  made  haste  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  our  nearest 
ceighbour. 

Hours  passed  before  Alice  recovered  from  that  fear- 
ful swoon,  and  a  long,  painful  fever  followed  it.  In 
time  she  recovered,  but  never  [again  was  the  same 
merry  Alice  she  was  before. 

Afterwards  I  heard  the  circumstances  of  that  te^r- 
rible  fright  which  so  shattered  her  nervous  system. 
Just  as  the  clock  struck  twelve  she  heard  footsteps 
outside,  the  door  flew  open,  and  a  huge  object, 
clothed  in  white,  with  horrible,  gleaming  eyes,  stood 
menacing  her  with  yawning  mouth  and  white,  glisten- 
ing teeth. 

She  saw  no  more,  but  fainted. 

Jennie's  story  was,  that  while  eating  her  apple,  a 
fctream  of  cold  air,  like  that  from  the  giave,  rushed  in 
in  upon  her  ;  her  light  went  out.  She  heard  Alice 
Ecream,  and  at  the  same  instant,  some  living  thing 
sprang  cn  to  her  shoulder  from  above.  She  gave  a 
Ehriek,  and  fell  into  the  kitchen. 

The  whole  was  afterwards  satisfactorily  explained. 
An  old  white  mare — a  great  pet  of  the  whole  family 
— having  got  loose  from  the  stable,  innocently  came 
to  the  door  where  she  had  been  accustomed  to  receive 
bits  of  bread,  kc.  * 
Finding  it  ajar,  she  pushed  it  open  with  her  nose, 
and  stood  with  open  mouth,  awaiting  her  usual  repast. 
The  light  shinning  in  her  eyes  gave  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  globes  of  fire,  and  to  the  excited  imagina- 
tion of  the  expectant  girl,  the  harmless  animal  was 
magnified  into  a  horrible  ghoul  or  demon. 

Terrified  by  Alice's  screams,  she  galloped  to  a  neigh- 
bouring barn,  where  she  was  found  the  nest  morning, 
by  Michael,  under  a  shed. 

As  for  Jennie  :  the  win<J  rushing  in  from  the  outside 
door  had  noiselessly  swung  open  tnat  of  the  storeroom, 
and  put  out  the  light.  And  so  it  happened  that  the 
old  cat,  who  ■\\a5  watching  for  mic6  on  a  beam  overt 
head,  had  jumped  down  on^her  shoulder. 

We  made  a  joint  resolution  never  to  try  love- 
charms  on  Hallow-eve  again,  and  would  advise  all 
young  ladies  who  read  tjiia  to  prpfit  l?y  our  eafl  ex- 
perience. 


A  LEGEND  OF  GERMANY. 

[translated.] 

Many  years  ago,  in  the  little  town  of  Dort,  in  Ger- 
man j',  were  two  large,  unpainted,  dreary-looking  old 
houses,  standing  directly  opposite  each  other. 

One  was  the  home  of  the  aged  Hermann  Dessel- 
dorf  and  his  gentle  daughter,  Bertha,  who  was  the 
pride  of  the  village,  and  her  father's  only  solace,  her 
cheerful  presence  lighting  up  the  dark  old  house  like  a 
ray  of  sunshine. 

The  neighbouring  dwelling  was  occupied  by  one 
Jacques  Lambert,  a  painter  by  profession.  He  -was  an 
Italian  by  birth,  very  retiring  in  his  manners,  making 
few  friends,  and  seemingly  caring  for  none.  His  only' 
companion  was  a  poor,  half-witted  lad,  known  by  the 
name  of  Paul  Laroni,  whom  he  employed  in  the  capacity 
of  a  servant. 

The  two  had  come  into  the  place  together  several 
years  before,  and  iaimediately  taken  up  their  residence 
n  the  old  house  ;  but  no  one  knew  anything  of  their 
previous  history  unless  it  might  be  Hermann  Dessel- 
dorf  and  his  lovely  daughter. 

For,  strange  to  say,  Bertha  Desseldorf,  the  belle  of 
the  whole  village,  who  had  seen  rich  barons  at  her  feet, 
loved  this  dark,  stern  man  better  than  all  her  other 
suitors,  and  was  his  affianced  bride  ;  while  he,  in  re- 
turn, worshipped  her  with  all  the  fierceness  of  liis  Ita. 
lian  nature. 

Many  times  in  the  day  did  her  presence  brighten 
his  lonely  studio,  and  her  light  form  linger  beside  him 
watching  his  skilful  fingers  as  the  beauteous  creations 
grew  beneath  them,  or  gazing  on  the  almost  angelic 
beauty  of  the  poor  natural  as  he  sat  at  his  master's 
feet. 

About  this  time  came  news  of  a  great  exhibition  to 
be  held  at  the  neighbouring  city  of  Antwerp,  where 
he  who  produced  the  finest  representation  of  the 
"  Death  and  Sufi'eriugs  of  our  Saviour,"  to  be  placed 
in  the  cathedral,  should  receive  a  prize  of  great  value. 
Some  of  the  best^  artists  of  the  day  were  to  engage 
in  the  contest,  aiid  gi'eat  would  be  the  honour  to  the 
victor. 

Jacques  Lambert  determined  to  win  the  prize. 
Closely  he  applied  himself  to  the  task  ;  late  into  the 
night  his  lamp  was  seen  burning  through  the  window 
of  his  studio,  and  early  in  the  morning  he  might  be 
found  at  his  work. 

But,  as  day  by  day  passed,  each  one  bringing  nearer 
the  exihbition,  he  became  almost  despairing,  for  as 
yet  he  had  been  able  to  create  on  the  canvas  no  coun- 
tenance he  deemed  a  worthy  likeness  of  our  Saviour. 
He  grew  pale  ancl  haggard,  and  in  vain  poo>  Bertha 
strove  to  win  him  from  his  project.  One  day,  as  she 
stood  by  his  side  looking  down  at  Paul,  as  he  sat  gazing 
up  into  her  face  with  his  beautiful  eyes,  his  long  golden 
curls  failing  on  each  side  on  a  face  of  almost  womanly 
sweetness  and  perfect  innocence,  she  fcuddenly  ex- 
claimed : 

'■  Take  Paul  for  a  model  !" 

Quickly  Jacques  glanced  at  the  face  of  the  unfortu- 
nate and,  wildly  exclaiming,  "  Why  did  I  not  think 
of  that  niyself  ?"  he  fell  back  in  his  chair,  for  the  mo- 
ment motionless.  .  His  fierce  looks  quite  terrified  the 
mild  Bertha  ;  but,  soon  recovering,  he  addressed  her 
in  his  usual  manner  : 

"  Ah  !  I  must  send  you  from  me,  caramia,"  he  mur- 
rnured,  softly.  "  Your  sweet  eyes  come  between  me 
and  my  work,  and  I  have  so  much  to  be  done." 

She  pressed  her  soft  lips  to  his  forehead,  and  quietly 
stole  away. 

After  that  he  came  in  every  day,  for  a  moment,  to 
see  her,  but  always  bade  her  not  to  come  to  him  until 
his  picture  -in  as  finished,  for  nothing  must  now  dis- 
turb him  from  his  work. 

He  daily  grew  pale  and  thin,  and  his  wild,  dark 
eyes  burned  with  a  strange  fire.  His  altered  appear- 
ance was  noticed  by  the  villagers,  and,  coupled  with 
his  strange  actions,  led  them,  with  their  usual  super- 
stitious fears,  to  the  belief  that-  he  held  communica- 
tion with  evil  spirits. 

All  avoided  him  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  one  more 
\  bold  than  the  rest  'furthef  jjqnfirmed  tlieir  Euspicions, 


by  alleging  thatj  one  night,  crouching  under  the  win- 
dow, led  by  curiosity,  he  heard  cries  and  groans  issue 
from  within.  Terrified  aknost  out  of  his  senses,  he 
hurried  away  as  fast  as  his  trembling  limbs  coyld 
carry  him,  and  after  that,  on  no  consideration,  would 
go  near  the  place  again. 

Poor  Paul  Laroni  was  missing,  too  ;  and  Jacques, 
fearing  he  might  have  wandered  away  in  the  forest 
and  lost  his  path,  oftered  a  liberal  reward  to  any  whc 
would  bring  him  back.  He  himself  could  not  lose  th* 
time  fnirm  his  jjicture  to  join  in  the  search,  but  a  party, 
headed  by  Hermann  Desseldorf,  scoured  the  adjaceni 
forest,  and  even  dragged  the  river,  but  found  no  trace, 
save  one  of  the  boy's  bright  sOk  handkerchiefs,  which 
they  found  near  the  river  bank.  Public  opinion  waa 
that  he  had  been  drowned,  and  the  body  borne  away 
by  the  current  towards  the  sea. 

Bertha,  in  her  anxiety  for  her  lover,  watched  his 
studio  window  hour  by  hour,  hoping  to  catch,  now 
and  then,  a  glimpse  of  him  at  his  work  ;  but  to  no 
avail.  Finally,  one  day  he  omitted  his  usual  visit  to 
her  ;  the  light  burned  in  his  window  the  whole  night 
through,  and,  fearing  that  be  might  be  01,  she  ven- 
tured to  disobey  his  command,  and,  entering  the  house 
softly,  she  crept  to  his  studio  door.  She  heard  him 
moving  about  within,  and,  thus  being  assured  of  hia 
safety,  she  sat  down  by  the  door  to  wait  until  ha 
should  come  out. 

Suddenly  a  low  wail,  full  of  human  agony,  smote 
her  ear,  and  .struck,  with  terror,  she  remained  for  a 
moment  motionless  ;  then,  immediately  following 
it,  she  heard  a  wild  laugh,  and  the  voice  of  Jacques, 
exclaiming  : 

"  The  very  expression  !  Oh  .'  a  few  more  such,  and 
'  my  work  will  be  complete  !" 

Cautinu.sly  she  lifted  herself  to  her  knees,  and 
peered  eagerly  through  the  keyhole.  A  moment 
thus,  then,  with  a  piercing  shriek,  she  fell  back  im-' 
sen.sible. 

Jacques  came  hastily  out,  terror  impressed  on  his 
countenance  ;  and,  locking  the  door  behind  him,  bore 
her  to  her  home,  and  laid  her  on  her  couch.  Tenderly 
he  watched  over  her  until  she  opened  her  eyes  ;  but 
never  again  was  she  conscious. 

In  her  wild  delirium  she  raved  of  the  days  of  her 
childhood — of  beautiful  flowers  and  plashing  rivulets — 
but  aught  of  Jacc^ues  mingled  not  with  her  incoherent 
murmuring.?. 

Ou  the  tenth  day  she  died  ;  and  the  same  night 
came  the  news  of  Jacques  Lambert's  triumph.  Truly 
it  was  a  wonderful  picture,  and  filled  all  who  beheld  it 
with  awe  and  admiration. 

"  It  was  the  "Saviour  on  the  Cross!"  Blood  waa 
streaming  from  his  side,  his  hands  and  feet  were  fear- 
fully lacerated  by  the  cruel  nails,  and  his  eyes  were 
turned  toward  heaven  with  such  a  look  of  patient  suf- 
fering and  agonised  meekness  that  they  drew  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  all  beholders.  The  lifeless  canvas 
seemed  a  living,  breathing  reality,  and,  with  strained 
vision,  the  gazer  involuntarily  listened  for  the  poor^ 
parched  tongue  to  repeat  :  '"' Father,  forgive  them,  for 
the3'  know  not  what  they  do.' ' 

One  singularity,  however,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dort 
was  that  the  countenance  seemed  familiar,  though,  at 
first,  no  one  could  tell  when,  or  where,  they  had  seen 
one  like  it.  Soon  a  suggestion  arose,  and  was  whis- 
pered from  ear  to  ear,  causing  the  greatest  excitement 
among  the  usually  quiet  villagers. 

A  mob  was  formed,  and  marched  to  the  house  of  the 
artist  :  the  doors  were  burst  open,  the  apartments  care- 
fully searched,  and  what  was  their  horror,  on  break- 
ing open  a  closet  connected  with  his  studio,  to  behold 
the  stiffened  corpse  of  the  idiot  boy  fall  therefrom  1 
Fearful  to  tell,  he  had  literally  been  crucified  !  He  was 
found  nailed  to  a  rude,  wooden  cross,  his  countenance 
wearing  the  same  expression  as  that  of  the  beautiful 
pictm'e. 

Ko  trace  of  the  artist  was  to  be  found.  He  had  fled, 
and  was  never  heard  of  more.  The  indignant  popu- 
lace razed  the  house  to  the  ground,  and  eet  fire  to  the 
ruins. 

The  great  picture  was  taken  from  the  cathedral,  but, 
after  long  years,  restored. 

The  good  Hermann  soon  followed  his  daughter  to 
the  grave  ;  and  this  legend  is  now  the  only  memorial 
of  poor  Paul  Laxoni's  sad  fate. 


An  ambitious  young  lady  was  talking  very  loud  about 
her  favourite  authors,  when  a  literary  chap  asked  her 
if  she  liked  Lamb.  With  a  look  of  ineffable  'disgust  she 
answered  that  she  cared  very  little  about  what  she  ei' 
•compared  with  knowledge. 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 


GrsGEEEREAD  Caej:.— lib.  flour  dried,  jib.  bvitter, 
|lb.  _grated  loaf  sugar,  Wb.  orange-peel,  2  ounces 
ground  ginger,  1  ounce  ground  cinnamon,  ^  ounce 
ground  cloves,  2  nutmegs  grated,  1  dozen  v.-hite  pep- 
percorn3  ground,  10  eggs,  lib.  treacle  ;  fresh  butter  is 
best,  but  if  salt,  let  it  be  well  washed,  and  theu^ 
worked  with  a  cream  ;  the  yolk  and  whites  of  the' 
esgs  to  be  beaten  separately  ;  the  former  longer  than 
the  latter,  and  until  it  becomes  like  cream  ;  then  mis 
both  together,  and  add  tbem  by  degrees  to  the  butter, 
working  it  well  till  thoroughly  incorporated  ;  let  all 
the  dry  ingredients  be  mixed  together,  and  added  by 
degrees  to  the  butter  and  eggs  ;  v.hen  about  a  third 
■  part  of  these  are  in,  add  the  treacle  and  work  the 
whole  well  together  for  five  or  sis  minutes  ;  a  little 
loda  makes  the  cake  lighter  ;  it  takes  an  hour  and 
three  quarters  of  rather  a  brisk  fire. 
.  Cor.CtfON  Teacake.— 10  eggs,  Alb.  fresh  butter,  ^Ib. 
Nvheaten  flour,  ^Ib.  flour  risen,  1^  oz.  of  caraway  seeds, 
lib.  sifted  loaf  sugar,  small  portion  of  volatile  salts. 
Mode  of  miring  the  above  ingredients  : — The  whites 
to  be  beaten  separately  from  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  ; 
the  latter  also  beat  until  the  colour  becomes  pale  ;  then 
both  mixed  together,  and  beat  up  ;  the  butter  must 
be  beat  until  it  comes  to  the  consistency  of  thick - 
cream,  when  it  is  added  to  the  eggs,  and  again  beat  up 
together  ;  meantime  the  other  ingredients  should  be 
made  as  dry  as  possible,  either  in  the  open  air  and  sun 
or  in  a  cool  oven,  and  wlien  dry  these  must  be  gradu- 
aJly  mixed  ^dth  the  eggs  and  the  butter,  keeping  the 
mixture  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation,  so  that  all 
may  be  intimately  incorporated  ;  as  much  volatile  salts 
as  will  lay  on  the  handle  of  a  tea^oon  is  added,  and 
also  well  mixed  ;  it  makes  the  cake  Ijght. 

STFWtD  Ducks  axd  Peas.— Cut  up  tlie  remains  of 
a  cold  roast  duck  into  joints,  lay  it  in  half  a  pint  of 
good  gravy  ;  add  a  seasoning  of  cayenne,  salt,  and 
minced  lemon  peel  ;  let  this  gradually  warm  through, 
but  not  boil.  Throw  a  pint  and  a  half  of  green  peas 
Into  boiling  water  slightly  salted,  and  boil  them 
rapidly  till  tender.  Drain  then,  add  in  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  pounded  sugar  and  2  oz.  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour  ;  shake  them  over  the  fire  for  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes, and  serve  in  the  centre  of  the  disli,  with  the 
duck  laid  around. 

Kedgekee,  a  Persian  Dish. — 1  lb.  'cooked  fish, 
chopped  fine  ;  ^  lb  rice,  boiled  as  for  curry  ;  two 
sggs,  hard  boiled  and  chopped  fine  ;  2  oz. '  butter,  a 
httle  cayenne,  s.dt,  &c.  iVIix  well  together  in  a 
jauoepan  till  thoroughly  heated  ;  put  lightly  en  a  dish 
sr  put  in  a  mould.    Very  good  with  poached  eggs. 

Potato  Cakes. — 1  lb.  cooked  fish,  1  lb.  jjotatoes, 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a  little  Cayenne.  Mix  thoroughly 
in  the  mortar  egg  and  bread  crvimb  into  little  cakes 
fried.  This  is  a  recipe  our  cook  made  an  excellent 
dish  by.  The  potatoes  must  be  well  mashed.  Bread 
crumbs  may  be  used  instead  of  potatoes. 

DCKE  OF  Cumberland's  Pudding.  —Mix  six  ounces 
of  giated  bread,  the  same  quantity  of  currants,  well 
cleaned  and  picked  ;  the  same  of  beef  suet,  finely 
shred ;  the  same  of  chopped  apples,  and  also  of  lump 
sugar  ;  six  eggs,  half  a  nutmeg,  a  pinch  of  salt,  the 
rind  of  a  lemon  minced  as  finely  as  possible  ;  add  ci- 
tron, orange,  and  lemon,  a  large  spoonful  of  each  ;  tut 
them.  thoroughly,  and  put  into  a  basin  ;  cover 

vnrj  close  v/ith  floured  cloths,  and  boil  three  hours. 
Serve  it  v.'ith  pudding  sauce  and  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon  boiled  together.  • 

Potato  Fritters.— Slice  potatoes  thin,  dip  them  in 
Gne  batter  and  fry.  Serve  with  white  sugiir  sifted  over 
them. .  Lemon  peel  and  a  spoonful  of  orange-flower 
ft-ater  should  be  added  in  the  batter. 

An  Indlvn  Bukdjian  Stew. — Cut  up  in  slices  ready- 
iressed  lainb  or  veal,  or  in  joints,  a  fov,-l ;  put  it  into  a 
stevvpan  with  two  spoonfuls  of  anchovy  essence,  three 
iitto  of  white  Vv-ino,  an  ounce  of  butter  rubbed  in  flour, 
in  onion  sliced  thin  and  a  little  cayenne.  Cover  very 
cio*e  ;  stew  tiU  perfectly  tender ;  squeeze  a  lime  or 
lemon  over  it  in  the  dish.  Rice  may  be  served  as  with 
curry. 

Tj  Roast  a  Leg  op  Pork.— Choose  a  small  leg  of 
I  ■  young  pork  ;  cut  a  slit  in  the  knuckle  with  a  sharp 
1  uite,  and  fill  the  space  with  sage  and  onions  chopped, 
and  a  little  pepper  and  salt.  When  half  done  serve 
the  skin  in  slices,  but  do  not  cut  deeper  than  the  outer 
rind.    Apple-sauce  should  be  served  with  it. 


"  Jury,"  said  a  Western  judge,  "  you  kin  go  out  and 
find  a  verdict.  If  you  can't  find  one  of  your  own,  get 
the  one  the  last  jury  used."  The  jury  raturned  a  ver- 
dict of  suicide  in  the  ninth  degree. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


Plant  Houses. — Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants. — 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  greenhouse  flowering  plants 
generally  met  with  in  most  collections,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  hard-wooded  plants  deserving  of  cul- 
tivation for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  their  foliage. 
Why  these  should  be  neglected  is  a  strange  thing,  see- 
ing that  they  possess  every  quality  to  render  them 
worthy  of  notice  ;  they  are  not  expensive,  and  their 
beauty  is  not  short-lived,  as  in  the  case  of  many  flower- 
ing plants.  Amongst  them  may  be  enumerated  some 
of  the  most  elegant  f oi  ms  to  be  met  with  in  cultiva- 
tion, they  are  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  and 
tjicy  are  in  general  of  easy  culture.  .First  on  the  list  as 
worthy  of  a  place  in  even  the  most  select  collections 
stand  the  Lomatias — elcgantissima,  ferrnginea  hetero- 
phylla,  aud  filidfolia,  the  two  last  vieing  with  the 
most  elegant  ferns  in  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  ;  they 
have  also  the  advantage  of  being  of  moderate  stature, 
and  are  not  so  quicls-gi'owing  as  to  become  unmanage- 
able in  small  collections.  They  may  be  grown  either 
with  a  single  stem  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feer,, 
or  they  nuiy  be  stopped  so  as  to  induce  them  to  break 
aud  form  lateral  shoots,  taking  the  strongest  shoot  up 
for  a  leader,  aud  keeping  the  weaker  ones  tied  out  so 
as  to  form  a  handsome  pyramidal  plant.  They  grow 
well  in  sand,  peat,  or  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  with 
.sufficient  sand  to  ensiuv  percolation  of  the  water. 
Drain  tlie  pots  well,  and  do  not  over-pot.  Small 
plants  brought  in  from  the  nursery,  say  in  4-inch 
pots,  will  not  requii'e  more  than  a  G-iuch  pot  the  first 
year,  giving  them  two  inches  more  room  each  spring, 
until  they  get  into  12  or  14-inch  jiots,  in  v/hich, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  little  liquid  manure  during 
the  growing  season,  they  will  last  for  years.  They 
should  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water,  or 
their  bottom  leaves  will  perish,  \\  hich  gives  them  an 
unsightly  appearance.  They  are  seldom  attacked  by 
insects,  unless  placed  in  too  near  proximity  to  plants 
infested  with  white  scale.  During  the  growing  season 
syringe  once  or  twice  a  week,  to  keep  in  check  i-ed 
spider.  Next  comes  the  Aralias — leptophylla,  hetero- 
phylla,  and  Sieboldii.  These  are  plants  of  larger 
gro%rth  and  more  massive  foliage  than  the  lomatias. 
They  succeed  well  wth  the  same  general  treatment 
and  soil,  but  require  more  potroom.  They  look  best 
trained  to  a  single  stem,  and,  when  they  get  too  high, 
with  a  tendency  to  lose  their  bottom  leaves,  they 
should  be  cut  back,  and,  when  they  have  fairly  broken, 
should  be  partiall}'  shaken  out  and  repottedintosome- 
what  smaller  pots.  Grevillea  robusta  isauotherplantpos- 
sessing  a  beautiful  habit  of  gi-owth,  and  sucoeeding 
well  under  somev\diat  similar  treatment  as  to  soil  and 
water,  but  must  not  be  overpotted  ;  it  should  be  con- 
fined to  a  single  stem.  Eurya  latifolia  variegata  is  a 
beautiful  variegated-leaved  plant,  easily  grown,  suc- 
ceeding well  in  sandy  loam,  well  supplied  witi  water 
daring  the  growing  season,  and  syringed  overhead  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  and  the  leaves  sponged  if  scale 
makes  its  appearance.  This  plant  looks  best  trained 
pyramidal  fashion,  and  may  be  cut  back  freely  when 
it  grows  too  large.  Caprosma  Baueriana  variegata  is 
another  variegated  plant,  a  nice  companion  to  the 
Eurya,  and  succeeds  well  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and 
lof.m.  It  requiries  frequent  syringing  rmdei-  aud  over 
its  leaves,  to  keep  down  red-spider,  and  should  have 
its  points  frequently  nipped  out  so  as  to  keep  the 
plant  shapely.  The  above  are  a  few  oat  of  a  number 
of  plants  that  are  deserving  of  general  cultivation. 
They  are  attractive  individually,  or  associated  with 
flowering  plants,  toning  dov/n  the  mass  of  colour, 
which,  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  fre- 
quently preponderates  in  the  consen-atory  or  gi-een- 
house  to  an  extent  painful  to  the  eye. 


The  report  that  Jlr.  Ellice,  M.P.,  will  be  made  Peer 
has  been  authoritatively  contradicted. 

Every  young  student  ought  to  make  a  sacred  resolu- 
tion to  move  about  in  the  open  air  at  least  tv/o  hours 
every  day.  If  he  does  not  do  this,  cold  feet,  the  clog- 
ging of  the  wheels  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  fleshy 
frame,  and  various  shades  of  stomachic  and  cerebral 
discomfort,  will  not  fail  in  due  season  to  inform  him 
that  he  has  been  sinning  against  nature,  and,  if  he  does 
not  amend  his  courses,  as  a  bad  boy,  he  will  certainly  be 
flogged, ,  for  Nature  is  never,  like  some  soft-hearted 
human  masters,  over  merciful  in  her  treatment. — 
Professor  Blaikk. 


FACETLE. 


What  sea  reminds  one  of  a  pudding  ?  Batter-sea. 
Why  are  two  t's  like  hops  ?  '  Because  they  make 
beer  better. 

Whz.t  man  never  turns  to  the  left  ?   A  wheelwright. 

What  was  Joan  of  Arc  made  of  ?     Maid  of  O^-leans. 

\Mien  are  you  nearly  related  to  a  fish  ?  WTien  your 
mother  is  a  good  old  soul  (sole). 

VtTien  is  a  man  thinner  than  a  lath  ?  When  he's  a- 
shaving. 

Why  are  cowardly  soldiers  like  butter  ?  Because 
when  exposed  to  fire  they  run. 

AVhich  of  the  feathered  tribe  would  be  supposed  to 
lift  the  heaviest  weight  ?    The  crane. 

Why  should  Denmark  be  an  eminently  religious 
country  ?    Because  it  had  so  itiany  Christians  kings. 

ViTiat  quadrupeds  are  admitted  to  balls,  operas,  and 
diuner-partiea  2    White  kids. 

Why  is  a  thump  like  a  hat  ?   Because  it  is  felt. 

WTiy  do  sheep  resemble  fast  young  men  ?  Because 
they  gamble  (gambol)  in  their  youth,  are  always  on  the 
turf,  are  frequently  black-legs,  and  are  universally 
fleeced. 

\\Tiat  flower  most  resembles  a  bull's  motith  ?  A 
cowslip. 

What  part  of  a  locomotive  requires  the  moat  atten- 
tion     The  "  tender"  part. 

What  wig  cannot  a  barber  make  ?    An  earwig. 

V\Tiy  are  little  children  like  cherubim  ?  Becau,2« 
"  they  continually  do  cry." 

Why  has  Blondin  the  most  wonderful  digestion  j 
Because  he  lives  on  a  rope  and  thrives. 

What  man  do  men  most  admire  ?  Wo-man. 

WTiich  loom  does  a  weaver  lilje  best  ?  An  heir-loom. 

Why  is  the  Montiment  like  a  proud  man'?  Because 
it  is  lofty. 

Why  IS  a  summer's  day  like  a  passionate  man?  Be- 
cause it  is  hot. 

Why  is  a  fruit  pie  like  old  port  ?  Because  it  u 
crusted. 

Why  were  the  Russian  accounts  of  the  Crimean  bat- 
tles like  the  English  and  French  ?  Because  they  were 
all  lies. 

Make  'V.  less  by  adding  to  it  ?  IV. 

WTiy  is  a  widow  like  a  gardener  ?  Because  she  tries 
to  get  rid  of  her  weeds. 

^^'hy  is  a  hired  landau  not  a  landau  ?  Because  it  is 
a  landau  let. 

A\Tiy  is  a  tight  boot  like  an  oak  tree  ?  Because  it  pro- 
duces a  corn  (acorn). 

Why  are  your  nose  and  chin  always  at  variance  ? 
Because  words  are  constantly  passing  between  them. 

Which  is  the  most  difficult  train  to  catch '(  The 
12.50,  because  it  is  ten  to  one  if  you  catch  it. 

^^^ly are  railways  like  laundresses'?  Because  thej 
have  ironed  all  England,  and  have  occasionally  done  £ 
httle  mangling. 

Why  are  dogs  and  cats  like  schoolmasters  and  theii 
pupils?    Because  they  are  a  canine  aud  feline  species, 

'VVhat  is  that  which  lives  in  winter,  dies  in  summer, 
and  grows  with  its  roots  upwards  ?    An  icicle. 

Why  is  it  better  to  have  friends  than  to  want  them! 
Because  they  are  so  hard  to  find. 

Why  is  an  apothecary  like  a  woodcock?  Because  he 
has  a  long  bill. 

Why  is  a  good  man  like  a  bright  jewel?  Because  aL 
his  actions  are  brilliant. 

Why  is  a  drawn  tooth  like  a  thing  forgotten?  Be- 
cause it  is  out  of  the  head. 

What  tree  is  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  I 
Plum. 

What  tree  takes  a  gift  ?    The  palm. 

What  trade  is  a  little  tin  dog  ?  A  tinker  (a  tin  cur) 

What  trade  are  the  greater  part  of  authors  ?  Paper- 
stainers.  ^  . 

Which  is  the  greatest  singing  parish  in  Fife  ? 
Kettle. 

When  is  a  lobster  like  a  mortar  ?  When  it  casts  its 
shell. 

Wlien  is  a  soldier  like  a  baby  ?  When  he  is  in 
•  arms. 

AWiiich  is  the  queen  of  roses,  and  whv  ?  The  rose  oi 
the  watering  -pot,  because  it  rains  (reigns)  over  them 
all. 

What  trees  flourish  best  upon  the  hearth  ?  Ashes. 
What  mu^sical  instrument  invites  you  to  fish  1  Cast- 
a-net. 

What  nation  does  a  criminal  most  dread  ?  Condem 
nation. 

What  is  higher  when  the  head  is  off  ?    The  pillow 
Any  merchant  may  make  his  house  a  customhous* 
by  attending  to  its  duties 


THE  PENKY  DESPATCR. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«*  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days 
after  they  are  r6ceived(  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
number,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  .their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Ilejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  esiept'when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  We  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  seilt  for  perusal,  and  con- 

-'  tributors  should  keep  copies  of  them ;  bi\t  if  our  rule 
is  complied  ^¥ith  we  take  every  care  to  return  them 

.   safely  if  found  unsuitable. 


JjEX. — One  half  of  the  personal  property  of  an  intes- 
testate  dying  without  children  goes  to  his  widow. 

0.  R. — Roman  cement,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  coarse  sand  and  water,  and  applied  to  walls  and 
floors,  forms  an  efiectual  barrier  against  rats. 

A  Poor  Womax.— The  best  bank  to  put  your  few 
pounds  in  is  the  Post-office  Savings'  Bank.  We  are 
of  opiiuon  that  if  the  money  is  of  J"our  own  earn- 
ing, your  husband  cannot  claim  it.  In  any  case,  the 
money  will  not  be  given  by  the  banker  to  anybody 
but  yourself,  or  on  your  written  order. 

Crotchet  Proverb. — We  do  not  understand  why'a 
young  lady  desires  to  be  white  and  thin.  If  small 
and  too  stout,  take  exercise. 

A  PuBLiCAS. — You  cannot  sell  liquor  to  a  policeman 
while  he  is  on  duty  ;  when  off  duty  he  can  be  served 
like  any  man  at  proper  hours.  The  penalty  for  sell- 
ing him  drink  while  he  is  on  duty  is  £10  for  the 

-  first  offence  and  £20  for  the  second  offence,  and  the 
third  offence  may  cost  you  your  licence. 

M.  M.: — You  must  apply  to  a  magistrate  for  a  licence 
to  carry  a  gun  in  a  proclaimed  district.  On  applica- 
tion to  the  petty  sessions  clerk  you  will  discover  all 
you  want  to  know. 

Hero. — Education  tests  as  passports  to  employment 
are  not  only  necessary  in  the  departments  of  the 
Civil  Service  of  the  CroWn,  but  there  is  also  a  grow- 
ing f eehng  in  favour  of  them  in  mercantile  life,  when 
good  writing,  correct  spelling,  and  a  good  knowledge 
of  arithmetic  are  important  requisites. 

A  Poor  Man. — Artemus  Ward  is  a  nom  deplume.  The 
•eal  name  of  tl^e  author  is  "Charles  F.  Brown.  The 
National  Convention  was  a  .new  assembly  which 

\  jpreng  up  in  France  during  the  Revolution  of  1793. 
tt  was  composed  entu-ely  of  Republicans,  and  was 
headed  by  the  atrocions  monster,  Robespierre.  The 
terms  Guelf  and  Gibelin  originated  from  the  names 
of  the  castles  of  the  chiefs,  used  ?,s  the  war  cry  by 
their  respective  parties.  These  two  names  were  after- 

'  wards  used  in  Germany  to  signify  the  Royalists  and 
malcontents,  and  in  Italy  to  designate  the  partisans 

-  of  the  Popes  and  those  of  the  Emperors,  Many 
thanks  for  your  complimentary  letter.  It  will  al- 
ways be  a  great  pleasure  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  propose,  particularly  those  treating  of  his- 
tory.  ^ 

D.  S. — The  Russian  Fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol 
consisted,  before  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  of  5  ships 
of  the  line  of  120  guns  each  8  of  84  guns,  1  of  80 
guns,  4  frigates  of  60  guns,  and  5  corvettes  andbrig^ 
of  18  and  20  guns  each.  In  all,  23  sail,  amounting 
to  2,200  guns. 

i'MAHT.— The  IjTe  and  the  harp  resemble  each  other, 
and  are  used  synonymously.  trThe  IJre  of  the  Greeks 
was  similar  to  the  harp  of  the  mo.derns, 

B.  O.  R.— Richard  Cobden  was  born  ia  1800  at  Mid. 
hurst,  Susses.    In  his  early  vyotith^  he  oCCUpied  a 

'  situation  in  a  London  warehduse. 

%.  Carroll— German  tobacco  is  extensively  a4ulte" 

^  rated  with  beet  and  turnip  leaves.  The  seven 
men  of  Moidart'\  were  JhefoUwefa^if'jchaylga  Ed- 


ward, who  landed  with  him  at  Moidart,  in  luverness- 
shire,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  CuUoden  Moor. 
"  Belford  Regis"  is  a  novel  by  Mary  Russell,  Mit- 
ford. 

Carrie  wants  to  become  a  good  housekeeper,  and 
wishes  to  know  what  is  the  best  book  on  household 
management.  We  can  thoroughly  appreciate  Carrie  s 
eagerness,  and  refer  her  to  "  The  Practical  House- 

;  wife,"  <'  The  Best  of  Everything,"  "  Inquire,  With- 
or  "  The  Family  Save-all."  These  are  excel- 
lent works  on  the  subjetjt. 

Redwing— Light  travels  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  ift 
8i  minutes,  at  the  tate  of  192,500  miles  in  a  second 
of  tiihe.  A  solar  ddy  is  not  always  the  same  lefigth  ; 
a  clock  tells  mean  time,  and  is,  therefore,  sometimes 
before,  and  scftnrtimes  behind  solar  time.  The  pic- 
ture is  by  Landseer. 

An  Old  Reader— Mr.  Butt  defended  Mitchell  in  '48 
in  Green-street  before  Baron  Lefroy  ;  he  was  one  of 
counsel  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  O'Brien,  Meagher, 
O'Donoghue,  and  M'Manus.  2.  Dr.  Madden  is  se- 
cretary to  the  Loan  Fund  Commissioners. 

A  Constant  Reader. — You  can  see  a  will  and  obtain  a 
copy  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  Office,  Henrietta- 
street — charge  one  shilling. 

G.  C,  Tipperary. — You  must  have  a  licence  to  sell  tea. 
Apply  to  the  Excise  officer  in  your  town.  The 
charge  is  trifling. 

D.  Eveunda. — The  mistletoe  is  a  parasitical  plant. 
It  gets  all  its  nourishment  from  the  tree,  frequently 
the  oak,  on  which  it  grows.  The  ivy  only  clings 
around  trees^for  support ;  its  rocJts  are  well  planted 
in  the  soil.  You  may  see  mistletoe  growing  luxu- 
riantly on  apple  trees,  near  the  rose  garden  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens. 

Anxiety— Paint  your  grate  with  Brunswick  black, 
which  you  can  get  in  any  druggist's  ;  if  it  begins  to 
look  brown  you  will  require  to  give  it  another  coat. 
Dust  it  every  morning. 

Prince  Timkin. Baron  Gros  was  a  distinguishetl 
French  painter.  His  pencil  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  illustration  of  subjects  from  the  history  of 
France  during  the  career  of  Napoleon  ;  and  his  pic- 
tures, though  coarse,  are  conspicuous  for  vigour  and 
facility  of  execution. 

A  Brother.  —  Marlborough's  principal  battles  are 
Blenheim,  Eamilies,  Oudenard,  and  Malplaquet. 
Rosalind  and  Orlando  are  the  lovers  in  "  As  You 
Like  11^" 

Mother. — For  ventilatioll,  open  your  Windows  both  at 
the  top  and  bottom.  The  fresh  air  rushes  in  one 
way,  while  'the  foul  goes  out  the  Other.  Feather 
beds  should  be  opened  every  third  year,  the  ticking 
well  dusted,  soaped,  and  waxed. 

D.  C. — We  do  not  think-  there  is  a  marriage  registry 
office  in  Dublin — at  least,  we  cannot  ^i^'^o'^^'" 
address. 

W;  S. — We  do  not  know  what  you  caa  do  best,  and 
cannot  therefore  advise  as  to  what  part  of  America 
would  suit  you  best.  Regular  life  and  activity  may 
aid  you  ;  if  not,  consult  a  doctor, 

A  Reader.— The  Lord  Mayor  gets  about  £1,500,  and 
he  succeeds  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  Court 
of  Conscience  in  the  following  year,  at  a  salary  of 
£400. 

Gatherer.— "  Lynch  kw"  had  its  origin  in  the  fact 
that  Lynch,  the  Warden  of  Gal  way,  ordeffed  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  own  son  ;  it  pieans  summary  and  un- 
relenting justice)  ^nd  carelessness  as  t9  piere  form. 

'^jiiproperty  in  entail  mette  to  the  eldest  soti ;  aU  landg 

',i  ;  bot  entailed  may  be  jjisposed  as  the  testator  desires. 

:,4:kThe  bequeathal  of  le^sehpld  property  ia  usuallj-  sur. 
■«J-ounded  by  partictilar  poudition  of  agr?efiient,"  .yoU' 

^".l^can  get  into  &  Dublin  hospital  b/pryenting  ycturself 


admitted  if  there  is  room.  Certain  hospitals  are  da, 
voted  to  certain  diseases.  Dr.  Stokes  attends  tha 
Meath  Hospital — Sir  Dominic  Corrigan  the  Home  o| 
Industry  Hospital,  North  Brunswick-street. 

A  Constant  Reader.— V>'e  cannot  undertake  to  pro- 
nounce whether' a  certain  advertisement  is  from  a 
quack  or  not ;  but  people  of  judgment  do  not  con- 
sult doctors  who  advertise.    The  name  you  mention 

.  is  not  in  the  list  of  registered  medical  practitionen  i 
in  Ireland,  as  given  in  Thorn's  Almanac.  ,  ' 

J.  B.  B. — Rabbits  are  not  game. 

FARiiER.— Write  full  particulars  of  your  case  and  wishea 
to  the  Chafa-mau  of  the  Board  of  Works,  Custom 
House,  Dublin. 

A  Subscriber,  M.  C.  C— The  distance  between  Liver* 
pool  and  New  York  is  2,962J  miles. 

Sportsjun.— A  ten-shilling  licence  will  not  permit 
you  to  carry  arms  anywhere.  If  you  want  to  shoot 
in  the  adjoining  counties  you  tnust|3ecure  yourself  ; 
for  them  as  you  did  for  Armagh  Pheasant  shoot-j 
ing  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  begins  on  October' 
1,  and  concludes  on  January  31. 

A  Constant  READER.^Lay  a  piece  of  thick  paper, 
cut  to  the  form  and  size  of  the  grate,  at  the  bot-' 
tom  ;  pile  up  the  eoal  in  round  lumps,  nearly  ag 
high  as  the  top  bar,  then  put  a  Hberal  supply  of 
paper,  or  shavings  and  sticks,  cover  the  whole  with 
yesterday's  cinder^  adding  a  very  little  coal.  Light 
the  fire  at  th^top.  It  will  go  on  burning  for 
six  or  eight  hours  without  requiring  poking,  and 
in  the  end  will  save  an  incredible  amount  of  coalg 
and  a  vast  amount  of  trouble.  But,  above  all,  see 
to  the  fires  in  the  kitchen,  for  it  is  there  that  fuel  is 
wasted. 

A  Young  Housekeeper.- Deposits  of  not  less  than 
one  shilling  may  at  any  time  be  made  to  a  Post 
Office  Savings'  Bank,  and  may  be  increased  or  with- 
drscwn  at  any  other  Post  Office  Bank.  The  "  Bruns- 
wick black"  is  now  generally  preferred  to  common 
black  lead  for  drawingroom  grates  ;  but  would  not  3 
fire  this  weather  be  pleasanter  ? 

Alice.— Queen  Victoria  is  the  37th  in  direct  descent 
from  Egbert  the  first  King  of  England,  who  began 
his  reign  in  S27.  The  Scottish  Crown  was  joined  to 
that  of  England  by  the  accession  of  James  I.  in 
1603,  but  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  not 
effected  till  1707,  under  Queen  Anne.  Smith's 
"  Smaller  History  of  England"  is  an  excellent  work. 

A.  [E. — In  an  impeachment  the  Commons  are  th« 
accusers  and  the  Lords  the  judges.   In  a  bill  of  at- 

'  tainderthe  Commons  are  the  judges  as  well  as  th^ 
Lords.    In  point  of  law  a  conspiracy  means  whet 

,  two  or  more  persons  concur  in  the  prosecution  ol 
an  illegal  object,  or  of  a  legal  object  by  illegai 
means. 

Patrick  E. — 1.  The  (potato  was  introduced  into  Ir& 
land  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  first  planted  ii 
Youghal.  It  is  indigenous  in  South  America.  % 
The  first  open  rupture  between  the  King  and  Com- 
mons at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War  wai 
when  Sir  John  Hotham  refused  to  admit  Charles  I 
into  Hull,  April  23rd,  1C42. 

A  SuBSCREBER.— The  Sonnet  was  introduced  into  Eng 
land  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Henrj 
Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey, 

Ravknswood.— "  The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and 
blushed"  is  Crawshaw's,  and  not  Dryden's. 
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"TAKEN  AT  THE  FLOOD." 

ORIGINAL  KOTEL, 

Specially  AVritten  by 

MISS  BRADDON, 

AuihvT  Of  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  "  Strangers  and 
Pilgrims,"  dc. 

[all  rights  eeserted.] 
CHAPTER  LTX. 

SECRET  SERVICE. 

Shadrack  Bain,  Laving  issued  his  advertisement, 
♦iraited,  like  the  spider,  for  that  unwarj-  fly  which  he 
deemed  must,  sooner  or.  later- — even  if  the  fly  should 
haply  be  still  a  wanderer,  in  ^eigu  lauds — be  en- 
meshed in  his  net.  No  spider  in  the  last  stago  of  at- 
tenuation for  lack  of  flies  was  ever  more  anxious  xjy 
Impatient  than  Mr.  Bain. 

The  advertisement  h;id  appeared  three  times,  and 
he  was  beginning  to  think  that  his  return  to  England 
had  been  altogether  a  mistake,  and  the  absolute  sur- 
render of  all  his  chances,  when  triumph  and  hope  came 
to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Tringfold  ;  a 
letter  addressed  frpm  Willoughby  Crescent,  Hyde- 
park.  Now,  Mrs.  Tringfold  was  not  likely  to  be  re- 
siding in  so  fashionable  and  expensive  a  district  as 
Tyburnia  if  she  had  been  living  at  her  own  charge. 
It  was  clear  that  she  was  still  with  Lady  Perriam,  and 
Willoughby  Crescent  was  Lady  Peniam's  abode  ; 
whereby  Mr.  Bain  felt  that  the  fly  was  almost  in  his 
Web. 

Mrs.  Tringfold's  missive  was  one  of  those  composite 
locuments,  fluctuating  between  a  note  and  a  letter,  in 
!\-hioh  her  class  delights.    It  read  thus  :  — 

JI'-s.  Mary  Tringfold's  compellments  to  Mr.  Y.,  Esqrs  , 
iritch  advurtised  iu  The  tii:ics  papper,  and  I  ham  the  jiavy 
iringfold  nuanshuned,  witch  my  late  liusband  was  a  Pharraer 
•  It  ildrope  pharm.    i  shall  he  plad  to  here  ofY   anytliiut  to 
911  hadventeg,  band  she  wil  caul  iiili'  Mr.  Y.       saye  >vear. 

Your  obocdiunt  survent, 

i\lRs.  Tringfold. 
P.  Hess.— 1  am  insurvuswerh  a  Lady  &  can  houely  cum 
out  hafter  thee  babey  i.s  gone  too  bed. 

Y.,  or  Shadrack  Bain,  by  his  willing  agent,  John 
Sadgrove,  the  landlady's  eldest  hope,  made  haste  to 
answer  this  letter,  by  a  telegram,  appointing  that  even- 
ing at  uijie  o'clock  for  an  interviev/,  at  the  Quayside 
Hotel,  in  Embaukmeut-.street,  Strand. 

That  postcript  about  the  baby  gave  Mr.  Bain  the  de- 
lightfiil  assurance  that  Lady  Perriam  was  to  be  found 
iu  Willoughby  Crescent.  Weak  as  were  her  maternal 
instincts,  she  was  hardly  likely  to  separate  herself 
from  a  son  upon  whom  her  future  position  in  some 
measure  depended. 

"  Go  wl.'ere'she  will,  she'll  stick  to  the  boy,"  mused 
Mr.  Bain.    "  The  only  question  is,  whether  by  this 
_  lime  she  may  not  be  the  wife  of  Edmund '  Standen.  I 
.  shall  kno-,?  that  before  tfra  o'clock  to-night,  if  Mrs. 
Tringfold  keeps  her  appointment." 

The  private  sitting-room  which  Mr.  Bain  had  the 
privilege  of  using  at  the  Quayside  BMtol  was  a  little 
bit  of  a  three-cornered  apartment  /a  the  first  floor 
cut  off  a  landing,  and  opening  into  a  larger  room,  in 
which  therlandlady  and  her  family  took  their  meals. 
In  this  larger  room  Mr.  Bain  was  to  plant  himself 
olose  to  the  door  of  communication,,       "h  was  to  be 


left  artfully  ajar,  so  as  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  Mr.  Sadgrove's  interrogatoin  of  the  visitor, 
and  even  of  giving  that  young  man  a  whispered  hint  if 
he  found  him  wandering  from  his  brief,  or  not  mas- 
ter of  the  situation.  Mr.  Sadgrove,  to  whose  budding 
genius  any  little  business  of  a  secret  and  furtive  nature 
was  peculiarly  interesting,  flung  himself  heart  and  so\i\ 
into  the  case.  He  had  ever  admired  Shadrack  Bain — 
had  sat  at  his  feet,  as  it  were,  from  time  to  time,  dur- 
ing the  west  country  solicitor's  brief  visits  to  the 
Quay.side  Hotel  ;  and  he  felt  proud  to  serve  him,  even 
without  consideration  of  that  modest  pecuniary  reward 
wh^ch  Mr.  Bain  had  promised  him. 

The  young  man  felt  as  important  as  an  Old  Bailey 
practitioner  when  Mrs.  Tringfold  was  ushered  into  the 
triangular  parlour,  where  he  sat  with  an  olBcial-look- 
ing  iastand  and  a  quire  of  foolscap  before  him. 

The  business  of  the  legacy  v.-as  speedily  despatched- 
There  was  a  certain  Miss  Harper,  of  Mostree,  twenty 
miles  from  Monkhanipton,  with  whom  Mrs.  Tringfold 
had  lived  ten  years  ago,  as  confidential  maid  and  house- 
keeper, and  whom  she  had  nursed  in  her  last  illness. 

"  She  didn't  leave  you  anything,  did  she  2"  asked 
John  Sadgrove,  with  a  business-hke  air. 

"  Not  a  sixpence,  sir,  though  it  was  expected  by 
most  folks  as  she  would  leave  me  well  provided  for. 
The  family  gave  me  some  portion  or  her  wardrobe — - 
she  had  a  handsome  wardrobe,  had  old  Miss  Harper, 
not  having  the  heart  to  wear  her  things  for  fear  of 
spoiling  'em,  but  hoarding  of  'em  like  in  her  drawers 
and  chests.  The  fall  I  have  on  this  evening  was  Miss 
Harper's — real  Spanish  blonde,  and  everlasting  wear." 

"  Well,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the  late 
Miss  Harper's  relatives  happened  the  other  day  to 
come  across  a  packet  of  papers,  and  amongst  them 
there  was  a  memorandum  in  which  Miss  Harjier  seated 
her  intention  to  leave  you  ten  pound's," 

"  Well,  sir,  it  isn't  much,  considering  how  faithfully 
I  served  her  ;  but  anything  comes  welcome  after  so 
long." 

"  The  memorandum  was  not  a  legal  document,  re. 
member.  Miss  Harper's  relatives  were  under  no  obli- 
gation to  act  upon  it  ;  but,'  with  generosity  that  does 
them  credit,  they  decided  to  let  you  have  the  whole 
of  Mifs  Harper's  unfulfilled  intention.  I  am  commis- 
sioned by  them  to  pay  you  the  ten  pounds." 

"  I'm  sure,  sir,  I'm  much  beholden.  Shall  I  write 
and  thank  the  gentleaoan — or  lady'?" 

"  No,  they  require  no  ltcknowledgment," 

"  They're  very  good,  sir  ;  and  I'm  bound  to  say  Miss 
Harper's  family  always  treated  me  liberally.  The  fa- 
mily gave  me  my  mourning— cvejry think  of  the  best, 
though  not  so  good  as  the  black  I'm  wearing  now  for 
Sir  Aubrey  Perriam," 

"  Sir  Aubrey  Perriam  ! — the  gentleman  who  married 
a  pretty  young  woman  shortly  before  his  death,"  said 
Jlr.  Sadgrove  careleftly,  as  if  he  had  known  all,  about 
it  ever  so  long  ago.''  "  I  suppose  the  widow  is  married 
again-  by  this  time 

"  No,  sii",  not  man-led,"  answered  Mrs.  Tringfold^ 
significantly. 

"  But  thinking  about  it,  eh  ?" 

"  Thiakiug  about  it  a  good  deal  more  than  becomes 
a  lady  whoso  poor  dear  husband  hasn't  been  six 
months  in  his  srave  1    It's  all  very  well  to  put  up  a 


marbial  tablet,  and  shut  yourself  up  in  your  own 
room,  and  see  no  company,  and  call  that  grief  !"  said 
Mrs.  Tringfold,  senteutiously  ;  "  but  if  you  go  and 
marry  a  youmg  man  you  were  keeping  company  with 
beforehand  not  six  months  after  your  husband's 
funeral,  them  as  looks  deep  into  things  will  think 
your  marbial  tablet  and  your  doleful  ^ays  nothing 
more  than  a  blind.  Blinds  is  made  of  a  good  many 
more  things  than  calico  at  sixpence  halfpenny  a  yard 
sir,"  added  Mrs.  Tringfold,  winding  up  with  an 
aphorism. 

"  You  can't  expect  grief,  to  last  for  ever  in  young 
widows,"  rejoined  Mr.  Sadgrove,  jauntily;  "but  1 
suppose  Lady  Perriam  is  hardly  thinking  of  marrying 
just  yet  awhile.  Six  months  hence  or  so  she  migh1 
make  up  her  mind.  She'll  show  some  lesneet  for  th' 
'  convenience,'  as  our  French  neighbours  have  it';" 

"  What  would  you  say.  sir,  if  I  was  to  tell  you  that 
LadyPerri,am  is  going  to  be  married  to  her  first  sweet- 
heart— which  all  Hedingham  knows  there  was  carrying 
on  between  them  before  Sir  Aubrey  took  a  fancy  to 
her — TO-MORROW  morning  ?" 

"Nonsense,  Mrs,  Tringfold  !  I  can't  believe  such  a 
thing  K' 

"  It's  Gospel  truth,  sir,  whether  you  believe  it  oi 
whether  you  do  not." 

"  Where^re  they  to  be  mamed  f''  • 

"At  St.  Francis  of  Sissy,  sir,  just  at  the  back  of  the 
Crescent — a  new,  church,  and  very  %igh,  they  say, 
though  to  my  eye  the  steeple  isn't  as  tall  as  the  spir? 
of  our  new  church  at  Monkhampton." 

"  What  time  is  the  ceremony  to  take  place  ?" 

"  At  half-past  ten,  and  it's  to  be  strictly  private,  as 
it  had  need  be.  They're  to  go  to  the  L-akes  for  their 
honeymoon,  and  then  back  to  Perriam — to  brazen  it 
out,  as  I  say — which  Mr.  Standen,  being  in  the  Monk- 
hampton Bank,  can't  stay  long  away.  Such  a  low 
match  for  a  baronet's  widow,  and  to  .give  that  pre- 
cious boy  a  stepfather  before  he's  cut '  his  double 
teeth  1" 

"  They  are  to  meet  at  the  church,  I  suppose,  now," 
said  Mr.  Sadgrove  in  a  conversational  tone,  after  he 
had  helped  Mrs.  Tringfold  to  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a 
biscuit. 

"  Yes.  Lady  Perriam  and  him  is  to  meet  in  the 
vestry  at  twenty  minutes  past  ten,  and  it'll  be  all 
over  by  eleven.  Ct'lin<j,  her  maid,  is  to  be  the  only 
person  wit'n  her,  and  me  and  my  blessed  boy  are  tc 
start  off  to  Brighton  directly  after  the  wedding,  and 
stay  there  in  lodgings  that  Las  been  took  for  us  in 
Rock  Gardens  till  we  get  our  orders  to  go  back  tc 
I'erriam,  It's  to  be  the  dismallest  wedding  as  ever  I 
heard  of." 

"  How  long  has  Lady  Perriam  been  in  Willoughby 
Crescent  ?  ' 

"  Close  upon  three  weeks.  We  came  here  straighi 
from  Brussels," 

"  Oh,  j'ou  were  at  Bi'ussels  previously  were  you  '! 
Pray  take  another  glass  of  that  shirry;  it  won't  do  yon 
any  harm," 

"  Yes,  sir — wiiihing  you  your  health — we  was  three 
days  in  Brussels  after  we  left  Antwerp — where  I  didn't 
see  nothing  worth  looking  at  but  the  Po)l  parrots  iu 
the  Zoological  Gardens.  My  lady  was  three  days  at 
Brussels  seeing  all  the  sights— pictures  and  churches 
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■ — and  tho  battle  of  Waterloo.  And  then  we  left  as 
abi-umptly  as  we'd  left  Autwerps,  and  camo  back  to 
London,  whore  we  stopped  one  night  at  the  hotel,  and 
the  next  morning  Mr.  Standen  camo  to  say  aa  lie  had 
found  a  furnished  house  to  suit  in  WilloughUy  Cres- 
cent, and  before  Sir  St.  John's  dinner  time,  wo  was  all 
comfortably  settled,  and  glad  I  was  to  find  myself 
among  my  rational  fellow-creatures  once  more,  instead 
of  those  jabbering  Belgoes." 

"  Do  you  know  why  Lady  Porriam  came  back  to 
London  bo  suddenlj'  ?"  asked  Mr.  Sadgrove,  prompted 
by  a  whisper  behind  the  door. 

"  No,  sir — not  any  more  than  that  I  heard  my  lady 
tell  Mr.  Standen  one  day  at  Brussels,  when  I  wont  to 
her  room  to  fetch  the  baby — one  can't  help  having  earj 
— that  there  was  no  place  like  London  ;  and  that  peo- 
ple were  free  to  do  what  they  liked  there  without  any- 
one noticing  them.  '  London's  Uke  a  forest,  she  said,' 
'  we  shall  be  lost  in  it,  Edmund.'  It  used  to  give  me 
the  cold  shivers  down  my  back  to  hear  her  call  him  by 
his  Christian  name,  and  Sir  Aubrey  not  cold  in  his  cof- 
fin, as  you  may  say." 

The  door  behind  Mr.  Sadgrove  now  gave  a  gentle 
creak  or  groan,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  spirits, 
meant  that  Islv.  Baiu  had  heard  enough,  so  Mr.  Sad- 
grove forthwith  paid  Mrs.  Tringfold  hor  legacy,  ton 
glistening  new  sovereigns,  which  made  the  young  man's 
mouth  water,  and  dismissed  her,  very  well  aatistied 
with  what  she  had  heard  to  her  advantage. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Bain,  did  I  manage  it  all  right '!"  asked 
John  Sadgrove,  with  conscious  merit,  as  Shadrack  Bain 
emerged  from  the  adjoining  chamber. 

"You  couldn't  have  done  it  better,  John,  and  here's 
the  sovereign  I  pi'omised  you.  But  you  must  beg  a 
few  hours'  liberty  to-morrow  morning,  and  go  with  ine 
to  the  chureL  where  Lady  Perriam  thinks  she  is  going 
to  be  married.    1  maj'  find  you  u.seful  as  a  witness." 

"I'U  run  round  to  the  office  to-morrow  morning  to 
ask  leave  of  absence,  and  be  back  here  at  lialf-paut 
nine,"  answered  John  Sadgrove,  blithely.  "  Are  you 
going  to  put  a  stop  to  the  marriage  ?'  Le  asked. 

"  I  think  it's_more  than  Hkely  I  shall,'^  replied  Mr. 
Bain  with  a  griin  smile. 


•      OafAPTER  LX. 

"just  cause  ok  iMPliDIlIENT." 

It  was  the  morning  of  Sylvia's  second  marriage— that 
union  which  was  to  be  the  blessed  fultilmeut  of  all  her 
(?irlish  dreams,  which  was  to  bring  her  nothing  but 
tappiness. 

Restless  had  been  her  slumbers  through  the  night 
that  was  gone,  and  haunted  by  awful  dreams.  Not 
once,  but  several  times,  in  vague  and  various  shades  the 
event  of  the  coming  day  had  been  enacted.  Some- 
times the  scene  had  been  lifelike  enough,  the 
circumstances  possible — some  element  of  reason  in 
the  fabric  of  her  vision ;  at  other  times  all  had 
been  dense  darkness  and  wildest  confusion.  She 
had  been  drifting  with  her  lover  over  storm- 
driveR  waves.  'They  had  .stood  together  on  the  bare, 
empty  deck  of  a  wrecked  vessel,  while  a  priest  in 
splendid  vestments,  such  as  she  had  seen  at  St.  Gudule, 
in  Brussels,  had  recited  tho  marriage  sei  vice  ;  and,  bo- 
hold  !  just  as  he  had  jomed  their  hands,  a  gigantic 
wave  lose,  white-crested,  and  broke  over  the  ship, 
sweeping  away  priest  and  bridegroom,  and  leaving  her 
alone,  whiiUng  madly  onward  over  that  hideous 
ocean. 

In  another  dream  they  had  been  together  on  some 
tropical  waste  of  level  sand,  under  a  copper-coloured 
sky,  the  sultiy  air  thick  with  hot  white  vapour,  and 
every  now  and  then  a  cloud  of  burning  sand  blown 
over  them  by  the  sudden  blast  of  a  hot  wind.  Here, 
too,  they  knelt  side  by  side,  and  a  voice  th.it  camo  tho 
dreamer  knew  not  whence  repeated  the  words  of  the 
marriage  service  ;  but,  before  it  was  ended,  the  bride 
looked  at  her  companion,  and  saw  that  he  had  fallen 
dead  at  her  side,  and  saw  a  flock  of  vultures  swooping 
down  upon  him  through  that  awfid  day. 

It  was  broad  day  when  she  awoke  from  this  last 
vision.  She  started  up  in  her  bed,  her  forehead  dump 
with  the  cold  dev.'s  of  fear,  and  looked  at  the  summer 
light  shining  in  upon  her  through  the  uncurtained 
wiladows. 

"  Thank  God,  it  was  only  a  dream  I" 

She  sprang  up,  rang  for  Celine,  and  began  the  opera- 
tions of  tho  toilet,  though  it  was  only  six  o'clock.  C&- 
line  romonstrated  politely,  urged  upon  her  mistreas  the 


duty  of  looking  her  loveliest  in  her  wedding  bonnet, 
the  most  delicious  chapeau  of  white  chip,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  palest  mauve,  tho  faintest  suggestion  of 
half-mourning  as  a  delicate  compliment  to  the  departed 
Sir  Aubrey. 

"  It's  no  use  talking,  Cdline)"  replied  Lady  Perriam, 
impatiently  ;  "  I  tshau't  attempt  to  sleep  any  more.  I 
have  liad  such  horrible  dreanis." 

"  Hon-ible  dreanis,  on  the  eve  of  so  happy  a  union  I 
Mais,  Madame,  o'est  inci'Oyablo  !" 

"  It  is  true,  nevertheless.  I  suppose  I  have  had  too 
much  anxietj'  lately." 

"  A  cause  dcs  dents  du  pauvre  petit,"  said  Celine 
naively.  There  had  been  trouble  lately  about  Sir  St. 
John's  dental  development,  and  tho  miiid  imagined 
that  maternal  solicitude  might  have  disturbed  hor 
lady's  slumbers. 

Sylvia  felt  considerably  refreshed  after  a  cold  bath,  a 
cup  of  strong  tea,  and  an  elaborate  toilet.  She  looked 
lovely  in  her  wedding  dress  of  palest  grey  satin, 
trimmed  with  heavy  Spanish  point  lace — a  matronly 
costume,  which  rendered  the  youthfulness  of  her 
beauty  all  the  more  striking. 

"And  now  run  down  stairs  and  get  me  my  letters," 
she  said  to  Celine,  as  the  clock  on  the  chimney  piece 
struck  nine ;  "  tho  post  must  have  come  by  this 
time." 

Tho  only  letter  she  thought  of  was  a  possible  greet- 
ing from  Edmund — one  loving  line  perhaps  to  welcome 
the  day.  She  had  communicated  with  the  house- 
keeper at  Pen-iam-plaoe,  and  ordered  that  letters 
should  be  sent  to  her,  but  of  any  such  letters  she  had 
no  thought  this  morning. 

Ciiline  came  back  with  a  bulky  little  packet, 
wrapped  in  the  thicke.it  and  creamiest  paper,  scaled 
with  several  seals — <i  jeweller's  parcel,  evidently. 
Tliii!  was  Edmund's  greeting.  She  also  brought  a 
letter — a  foreign  letter — addressed  to  Perriam-place, 
in  a  delicate,  nei-vouis  hand,  a  hand  Sylvia  knew  veiy 
well,  and  re-addressed  to  Willoughby  Crescent,  in  the 
housekeeper's  clumsier  characters. 

This  letter  was  from  Mr.  Carew.  His  epistles  wei-e 
not  frequent,  and  their  purport  was  generally  either  to 
aok  or  to  acknowledge  money.  He  had  continued  an 
easy  life  in  the  south  of  Franca,  only  varying  it  by  an 
occasional  fortnight  in  Paris,  and  Sylvia  had  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  spend  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  that  agreeable  exile.  She  had  been  sufficiently 
liberal  to  him,  and  they  corresponded  in  most  afleA 
tionate  terms  ;  but  Sylvia  did  not  sigh  for  re-union 
with  the  father  in  whose  companionship  she  had  spent 
so  many  years  of  her  life. 

She  opened  Edmund's  packet  first.  It  contained  a 
ruby  velvet  case,  with  her  monogram— her  new  mono- 
giam,  S.  S.,  in  gold — and  inside  tho  case,  on  a  bed  of 
white  satin,  repo.sed  a  diamond  cross,  the  gems  of  large 
si^G  and  of  purest  cojour. 

U  pon  a  slip  of  paper  in  the  case  Edmund  had  written 
these  hues  :  ■  — 

"  Wear  this  to-morrow,  dearest,  for  my  sake,  in- 
stead of  the  jewels  you  showed  mo  last  night.  I 
should  like  to  think  you  wore  my  gift  rather  than  Sir 
Aubrey's  on  that  solemn  day  which  is  to  unite  ua  for 
ever." 

"  My  own  generous  Edmund  I"  murmured  Sylvia, 
and  unwonted  tears  clouded  her  eyes  as  she  kissed  the 
letter  and  t'ne  cross. 

She  clasped  the  cross  on  her  neck  before  she  even 
thought  of  her  father's  letter.  The  diamonds  flashed 
out  between  folds  of  rich  lace,  which  veiled  the  narrow 
opening  of  her  Raphael-shaped  boddice. 

AVheu  her  lover's  ofl'ering  had  been  adjusted  to  her 
satisfaction,  with  much  enthusiasm  and  ejaculation  on 
the  part  of  Celine,  Lady  Perriam  seated  herself  at  the 
breakfast  table  to  sip  a  second  cup  of  tea  and  to  read 
ber  father's  letter. 

"  You  can  go  now,  C^ine,"  she  said ;  "  but  come 
to  me  at  a  quarter  to  ten,  to  aiTange  my  bonnet  and 
veil." 

Mr.  Carew's  letter  was  briefer  than  usuSl,  for  in  the 
calm  retirement  of  his  unoccupied  life  he  had  found 
time  to  write  to  his  daughter  with  considerable  ampli- 
tude. He  prided  himself  upon  being  able  to  write  a 
good  letter,  and  his  epistles  had  been  for  the  most  part 
as  elaborate  as  those  of  travell^s  who  have  an  eye  to 
publisliing  their  effusions  hiter  in  a  permanent  form 
at  tho  request  of  friends. 

To-day  the  letter  was  brief,  and  the  tidings  it  con- 
veyed were  not  agreeable.  Sylvia's  brow  darkened  as 
she  read  it. 

Mv  DEiR  SvLTiA— After  two  years'  rosidonco  tn  this  gonial 
climate,  I  find  my  health  established,  and  that  nature  has, 
In  some  measure,  componsated  horsoli  by  profouad  rest  for 
the  wear  and  tear  oil  mmw  {ears  oi  toll  which  had  nad/t  tne 


an  old  man  before  my  time.  With  rencv.'cd  strcngtb,  I  find 
reawakeuing  wtliiu  mo  Ihuso  yer.niiijj;.,  for  home  and  coun- 
try which  are,  I  suppose,  innate  in  every  breast.  You  ar« 
now  your  own  nii:  '.rt.'ja^  rich,  and  secure  in  tlie  noble  nosi' 
tion  v/hlch  your  attractions  won  for  you.  If  I  come  now  t( 
sit  beside  your  hearth— or  perchance  to  dwell  at  a  short  di* 
lance  from  your  Louse  iu  some  modest  retreat  of  my  own — 1 
shall  not  feel  myself  an  intruder.  I  am  coiaic^',  therefore, 
my  den,r  child,  to  claim  your  affectionate  welcome,  Uj  taste 
the  sweets  of  your  bounty.  You  have  been  most  ij.^iicrous  to 
mo  during  my  oxile.  but  I  crave  something  more  than  pccu. 
niary  aid.  I  languish  for  your  society,  your  ever  dutiful  ro. 
gard.  1  shall  be  with  you,  perhaps,"  in  a  day  or  Iwo  aftel 
you  receive  this  letter,  For  tlic  fli.t'time,  thertfflc,  I  maj 
venture  to  close  my  sheet  with  au  nvoLr,  instead  of  adieu. 

Your  ever  attached  father, 

James  Carew, 

"  One  would  infagine  my  evil  genius  had  put  it  intff 
his  head  to  come  back,  and  at  such  a  time!"  thought 
Sylvia.  "  I  wonder  whether  I  h:ive  an  evil  geniu* 
Most  people  would  say  no,  for  I  havj .  been  so  luck^( 
But  then  the  devils  wo  read  of  gave  their  slaves  alltheil 
desires  at  the  outset." 

She  tried  to  calculate  the  time  that  must  elapse  fc** 
fore  her  father  could, arrive  in  England,  but  his  letted 
was  too  vaguely  -imtteu.  It  •vit.i  dated  nearly  a  week 
ago.  If  he  had  followed  it  quickly  he  might  be  in  Eng- 
land already. 

He  would  go  straight  to  Perriam  Place,  no  doubtj 
find  her  absent,  obtain  hor  address  from  the  house« 
keeper,  who  would  be  awed  by  his  paternal  authority, 
and  come  to  Willoughby  Crescent  in  quest  of  her, 
Hope  wliispered  that  he  would  come  too  late. 

A  boll  rang  loudly  while  she  was  still  standing  with 
the  letter  in  her  hand;  a  bell  that  sent  a  thrill  of  fear 
through  her  heart,  though  it  might  be  a  commonplace 
summons  enough. 

She  had  been  bre^fasting  in  a  boudoir  that  had  been 
extemporised  for  h(^a  bright  little  apartment,  adjoin- 
ing her  dressing-room.  This  room  wa.s  hold  sacred  to 
her  privacy,  and  when  a  masculine  step  sounded  pre- 
sently on  the  landing,  she  told  herself  it  must  be  Ed- 
mund. Xo  one  else  would  venture  to  intrude  at  such 
au  hour. 

CMline  opened  the  door,  and  screamed,  "Madame,  iti 
is  monsieur,  your  father  1" 

Another  moment,  and  Sylvia — shedding  tears  of 
vexation — was  clasped  to  her  father's  breast.  Not  so 
fondly  would  he  have  clasped  her  in  the  old  days  when 
he  vv'as  the  parish  schoolmaster,  and  she  his  unrecom- 
peused  handmaiden.  It  may  bo  that  reverenoQ  had 
taught  him  the  value  of  this  only  daughter. 

"  My  love,"  he  exclaimed,  with  emotion,  "  thia  ia 
rapture.  I  knew  not  the  feeling  of  a  father's  heart 
till  tUfi  moment." 

For  half  a  minute  or  so  he  indulged  those  feelings, 
a'fid  shed,  or  seemed  to  be  shcddjng,  paternal  tears 
upon  Sylvia's  soft  brovra  hair.  ■  Af t«r  that  gush  o{ 
emotion  he  put  her  suddenly  away  from  him. 

"  Let  me  look  at  you,  my  love,"  he  exclaimed,  "  let 
me  see  how  the-se  two  years  have  ripened  your  young 
beauty.  Yea,  tho  bud  is  expanding  into  a  blossom, 
but  it  has  not  lost  the  freshneiis  of  its  early  bloom. 
But,  my  sweet  Sylvia,  what  in  heaven's  name  is  the 
meaning  of  this  dress  at  this  early  hour  ?  Has  fashion 
invented  some  mornmg  assembly  ?  What  is  the  ^mean- 
ing of  this  almost  bridal  attire  ?" 

Sylvia  looked  him  straight  in  the  face,  nerving  her" 
self  for  a  battle. 

"  It  sim.ply  means  that  I  am  going  to  be  married," 
she  answered  in  her  coldest,  hardest  tones — tones  tliat 
meant  "  no  surrender." 

"  You — are — going — to  bemam'ed.!"  ejaculated  3Tr, 
Carew,  "six  months  after  your  husband's  death — such 
a  husband  as  Su-  Aubrey  Perriam  '" 

"  I  know  that  it  may  seecm  strange  to  you — ^to  thj 
world,"  answered  Sylvia,  "  but  I  do  not  hold  mysch 
accountable  to  tha  world,  or  to  you.  I  consult  Uij 
own  feeling  this  time  I  sacrificed  myself  once  to  v.  ic 
comfort  and  ease  for  you.  It  would  bo  a  poor  retui;i  il 
you  were  to  reward  that  sacrifice  by  opposition  now 
that  I  seek  happine:;s  for  myself." 

"  The  world  will  say  Lard  things  or  you  for  thii 
marriage,  Sylvia." 

"  Let  the  world  say  what  it  will.  •  The  world  is 
always  hard — ^hard  to  tha  rich — hai-der  to  the  pooi^ 
hard  to  beauty — hard  to  virtue.  Let  tho  world  hat« 
me.  It  can  never  trample  on  me  again,  for  I  ask  no- 
thing from  it.  I  am  my  own  mistress.  I  am  tired  ol 
a  lonely,  unprotected  hie,  and  I  am  going  to  marry  tho 
lover  of  my  youth,  the  only  man  I  ever  loved.  Ia 
that  such  a  wicked  act  ?" 

"  It  is  an  improper  act  to  marry  sis  months  aftat 
your  husband's  death."  _  ; 

I     "I  suppose  if  widow-burning  were  the  fashion  in 
this  counti  y,  you  would  come  and  ask  me  to  perfosm. 
'  suttee  lathei-  than  outrage  societK."  said-  Sxlvia  witb.^ 
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bitter  laugh.  "  You  sold  me  to  the  highest  bidder — 
and  you  have  profited  by  the  bargain,  and  are  hke  to 
profit  by  it  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  What  do  you 
want  ?  Did  you  intend  to  make  a  second  barter — to 
find  another  rich  man  to  pay  you  the  price  of  my 
broken  heart  ?' ' 

"  This  is  unkind,  Syhia.  If  I  profited  in  a  small 
degree  by  your  union  with  Sir  Aubrey,  you  profited 
largely.  And  I  think  you  were  as  diuch  gratified  to 
become  Lady  Perriam  as  I  Avas  to  see  you  raised  to 
that  proud  po.'iition.  Let  us  not  ni.ipute,  my  love. 
For  your  sake  I  would  entreat  you  to  po.^tpone  your 
marriage.  There  is  no  reason  you  should  not  marry 
■Mr.  Standen  when  a  decent  interval  has  elapsed.  But 
if  I  have  any  influence  with  you  I  will  exert  it  to  the 
utmost  to  hind-^r  yi.ur  taking  a  step  which  will  be  the 
ruin  of  your  name."' 

"  You  have  no  influence  with  me.  You  exhausted 
all  y«ur  Ft/3ck  of  influence  when  you  pcr.suaded  me  to 
marry  Sir  Aubi'ey  Pemam.  You  shall  not  come  a 
BeconJ  time  betwesn  me  and  the  man  I  love." 

"  Sylvia!"  cried  her  father  desperately,  "  cannot 
yo\i  understand  that  I  have  no  objection  to  make  to 
your  ultimate  union  with  Mr.  Standen  ?  I  only  ask 
you  to  respect  the  laws  of  society — and  to  delay  this 
marriage — if  only  for  six  ni'bnthf;." 

"  Delays  are  dangerou.s,"  answered  Sylvia.  "  ^Vho 
knows  what  might  happen  in  six  months  ?" 

"  ^Vhat  have  you  to  fear  ?  You  who  have  youth, 
wealth,  and  beauty  ?  Edmund  Standen  has  everything 
to  gain  hj  mai-rying  you." 

"  He  might  not  always  think  so.  Come,  my  dear 
father,  said  Sylvia,  in  a  lighter  tone,  "  don't  let  us 
spoil  this  reunion  liy  a  needless  dispute.  You  have 
always  taken  your  way  in  life — let  me  take  mine — un- 
assailed  by  advice  or  interference.    Do  this,  and  we 

^hall  always  be  good  friends.    Oj^ose  me — and-  " 

She  finished  the  sentence  with  a  shrug  of  her  shoul- 
ders, which  was  ea.«y  of  interpretation. 

"  What  then      a.-<kcd  3Ir.  Carcw. 

"  In  that  case  I  should  tiy  to  foi'get  that  I  have  a 
father." 

"  Very  well,  Sylvia — take  your  own  way.  After  all, 
(t  is  your  reputation,  and  not. mine,  that  is  at  stake. 
Why  should  I  trouble  my.self  about  the  m.atter  ?  I 
have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  making  myself  un- 
happy about  other  people's  business.  Let  us  say  no 
more  about  it.  I'erphaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
give  me  some  lireakfast.  I  vent  down  to  Perriam 
yesterday — found  that  you  we're  living  in  London — 
got  your  addre.'^s  from  the  housekeeper — and  came 
back  to  town  liy  tlie  evening  mail.  I  slept  at  the 
Great  AVesteru  Hotel,  and  in  my  impatience  to  see  you 
would  not  even  wait  to  breakfast  before  coming 
here. " 

"  You  shall  not  suffer  for  that  sacrifice,"  said  Sylvia, 
gaily.  She  was  eager  to  concihate  this  unwelcome 
parent,  now  that  he  had  shown  himself  amenable  to 
reason.  She  rang  the  bell,  ordered  the  best  bi'enkfast 
the  house  could  ]iroduce  at  five  minutes'  notice,  and 
'  pre.^ently  Mr.  Carew  found  himself  seated  at  a  well- 
furnished, table,  with  hi.i  daughter  opposite  to  him, 
the  aroma  of  choicest  iMocha  ascending  to  his 
no.-l:ril.=<,  and  a  rush-bound  flask  of  Maraschino  at  his 
elbow. 

"  After  all,  papa,  if  yoit  will  only  take  things  pleas- 
antly j-our  unexpected  arrival  ia  rtot  inopportune," 
said  Sylvia,  niinist^ring-  to  her  parent's  \vants  with 
d^vintost  care.  "You  can  go  to  church  with  me.  I 
shall  foei  a  less  desolate  creature  if  I  haTC  your  ann  to 
lean  on." 

•  "  My  love,  no  one  is  desolate  with  five  thousand  a 
year,"  said  Mr.  Carew,  sentcntiously.  "  For  people 
w  th  such  an  income  the  world  teems  with  friends  !" 

"  Yes,  friends  who  are  enemies  in  di.sguise — wolves 
111  sheepskin,"  answered  Sylvia,  bitterly.  "  I  shall  not 
!\'aste  my  money  in  paying  for  such  friendship.  My 
Duly  hope  of  happiness  is  with  the  man  who  loved  me 
for  my  own  sake  when  I  was  your  penniless  dftugh- 

Mr.  Carew  ate  his  breakfast — wound  up  with  a 
iple  of  glasses  of  Maraschino — tiny  Venetian  gob- 
1  :s,  emblazoned  with  gold— and  discreetly  held  his 
p.  ice.  ^After  all — as  he  had  remarked  just  now — his 
■  daughter's  too  speedy  marriage  would  make  no  differ- 
ence to  him.  It  was  she  who  must  suffer  the  \\'orld's 
scorn. 

'They drove  to  the  church — the  new  Gothic  temple 
with  its  painted  windows,  which  mado  patches  of  lumi- 
nous colour  in  the  hdlf-light  of  the  narrow  vaulted 
aisles.  Edmund  was  waiting  for  them  in  the  vef-try — 
lorikuig  as  happy  as  a  bridegroom  should  look.  No  re- 
morseful thought  troubled  him  to-day.     Mind  and 


heart  were  alike  filled  with  one  subject,  and  that  was 
Sylvia. 

He  was  surprised  to  see  Jlr.  Carew,  but  welcomed 
him  cordially;  ready  to  forgive  and  forget  the  school- 
master's insolent  reception  of  his  proposal  two  years 
ago.  To-day  was  no  day  for  the  remembrance  of  old  in- 
juries. Marriage  would  be  Imt  a  sorry  business  if 
every  man  were  not  a  Christian  on  his  wedding. 

'•  My  Sylvia,"  said  the  bridegroom  proudly,  as  he 
drew  her  a  little  aside  from  the  clergyman  and  Mr. 
Carew,  and  lookedathrt"  withfond,admiringeyes,  "How 
lo^'tly  you  ^ave  made  yourself,  as  if  satin  and  pearl 
were  needed  to  enhance  your  beauty.  If  you  had 
come  to  me  in  rags,  it  you  had  come  to  me  a  beggar 
out  of  yonder-sti-eet,  I  should  love  you  everj'  bit  as 
v.'ell.  My  Sylvia  !  mine  at  last  !  mine  for  ever  from 
to-day." 

"  Are  you  ready  ?"  ask6d  the  clergyman,  who  had 
remained  politely  unconscious  of  this  sentimental 
episode. 

"  Quite  ready,"  answered  Edmund,  putting  Sylvia's 
arm  through  his,  and  moving  towards  the  door. 

"  Kot  quite,  I  thiuk,  when  you  have  heard  what 
I  have  to  tell  you,"  said  a  strong  voice  from  the  thresh- 
old. The  h.-ilf-opened  door  was  pushed  aside,  and  Mr. 
Bain  entei  ed  the  vestry. 

Salvia  gave  a  cry  of  despair,  a  shriek  that  echoed 
loud  in  the  vaulted  aisles  on  the  other  side  of  the  door, 
and  flung  herself  upon  her  lover's  breast. 

"  He  shall  not  part  us  !"  she  said.  "  Edmund,  Ed- 
mund be  tme  to  me,  let  him  say  what  he  will." 
(To  be  Continued.) 


"A  PLEASANT  PARTY"  IN  THE  WEST  END. 

A  lady,  who  was  present,  has  just  given  me  the 
following  account  of  a  very  unpleasant  conclusion  to 
a  ball  in  the  West  End,  which  occurred  a  few  days 
ago.     The  house  is  in  the   occupation  of  a  Scotch 
family  of  distinction,  and  is  one  of  those  lordly  man- 
sions which  are  uniformly  described,  in  auctioneer 
parlance,  as   "  well-built,  substantial,   modern  resi- 
dences."   "Aft'er,"  said  my  fair  informant,  having 
danced  two  or  three  times,  I  went  down  stairs  to  the 
j-efreshment-room  to  get  a  pink  ice,  leaving  my  husband 
in  the  ball-room.    Luckily  for  myself  and  the  other 
people  in  the  room,'  it  was  built  out  at  the  back  over 
the  kitchen,  and  with  nothing  above  it.    There  mu.'it 
have  been  about  four-and-tv.enty  people,  inchidiug 
three  or  four  servants,  in  the  refre.shmcnt  room,  the 
latter. standing  behind  a  large  tal)le  loaded  with  tea, 
coft'ec'  ices,  cups,  &c.    In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  we 
felt  tlie  room  gl>de  away  under  us  and  we  were  pre- 
cipitated into  the  lower  regions,  in  pitch  darkness, 
for  the  gas-pipes  broke  and  all  the  lights  went  out. 
Everj-thing  in  the  room,  marble  chimney-pieces  in- 
cluded, v\-ent  dowii.    I  was  bmied  under  beams  and 
flooring,  and  am  .'till  suffering  severely  from  the  blow 
of  a  beam  falling  upon  my  back.    Jly  first  impression 
was    that    the    whole    house     had    come  down, 
but    my   anxiety   for  tny   husband,    whom,  w-ith 
the  rest    of   the   guests,    we    li.i/l    left  ..up.-.tair.^, 
overcame  my  own  fears.    Two  ladies  and  a  gentle- 
man were  huddled  up  near  me.     Another  gentleman 
lay  close  beside  me,  qiiite  unconscious  from  a  blow  on 
the  temple  and  behind  the  ear.     I  thought  he  was 
dead,  as  he  v.-as  covered  with  blood,  which  trickled  in 
the  darkness  on  to  my  ball  dress.    How.ever,  it  was 
no  time  to  think  of  damaged  toilettes,  and  we  were 
greatly  relieved  on  hearing  voices  above  us  crying  out 
of  the  darkness,  '  Keep  quite  still,  and  we  will  help 
you!"    And  then  one  by  one  we  were  dragged  out 
thus  : — One  gentleman  clung  to  the  door-post,  while 
the  others  made  a  double  chain  of  themselves  to  reach 
us,  so  that  at  last,  but  with  infinite  trouble,  we  were 
dragged  from  the  depths,  torn,  covered  with  dust, 
plaster,  blood,  and  soot,  for  the  chimneys  all  over  the 
house  were  so  shaken  that  the  flames  arid  soot  came 
right  into  the  middle  of  each  room,  so  that  we  ran  the 
risk  of  death  by  burning  as  well  as  by  the  falling  of 
beams  and  marble  chimney-pieces.    To  my  great  relief 
I  found  my  husband  safe  and  sound,  the  refreshment- 
room  being  the  only  fatal  room.    As  usual,  the  people 
who  were  out  of  the  accident  were  tho.se  who  fainted 
soonest  and  behaved»  worst,  calliYig  on  their  wives, 
mothers,  daughters,  &c.     Everything"  that  kindness 
could  suggest  was  done  to  relieve  our  forlorn  po.~itiou. 
But  even  the  tempting  offer  of  the  untouched  sujiper 
in  the  adjoining  dining-room  was  insufficient  to  detain 
us,  and  we  went  home  right  glad  to  leave  such  a 
'well-built'  house." — EdinHursh  Cottvaut  Coircepon- 
dent. 


MAGGIE :  A  PORTRAIT. 
Hair  like  the  brown  of  faded  leaves, 

Blue  earnest  eyes,  that  scan  you  keenly, 
A  warm,  trufe  heart,  that  ne'er  deceives. 

And  humbly  thinks,  but  never  meanly, 

A  faro  that  to  artistic  eye 

Can  boast  no  charm  of  classic  feature. 
Yet  bright  with  beauty  better  far — 

The  beauty  of  a  gentle  nature. 

A  manner  kind,  without  pretence, 
A  mind  well  stored  with  information  ' 

Gifted  with  much  of  rommon  sense, 
But  more  of  fancy's  wild  creation. 

No  girl  in  years,  yet  kindly  deeds  ^ 

And  kiufUy  words  so  well  bcjomeher 
That  what  slie  does,  and  A\  hero  she  is, 

Breathes  but  of  youth,  of  love,  ande'ammer. 

A  creature  weak,  and  faulty,  too, 

A  woman  true,  a  v  omau  truly 
Giving  to  all  their  honours  due, 

Seekiug  from  allher  honoursduly. 

Weak  to  observe  each  coming  change^ 
Of  fashion,  and  intiressto  don  it,  , 

Yet  with  a.  taste  as  rare  as  strange, 
Still  to  a  hat  p  refers  a  bonnet. 

Faulty  in  this — to  show,  perho.ps, 
For  friend  or  love  her  warm  aifoction 

Prone  into  potty  faults  to  Lipsc — 
No  pri!n-faccd  monster  of  perfection. 

For  though  her  heart  no  envy  knows. 
Her  eyes  with  pity's  tears  oft  ghsten, 

Her  ear  can  flattery's  voice  believe, 
And  to  a  little  gossip  listen. 

Yet  meaning  well  in  all  through  all. 
Gladdening  b*).-  home  by  cheerful  labour. 

Shining  by  word  and  worlc  and  deed. 
Love  for  her  God,  her  friend,  and  neighbour. 

And  knowing  this,  I,  at  thii  time 
Of  peace  and  love  to  morals  givpn, 

A  time  wlien  hearts  like  hers  ( an  f  0'. 
The  warm  •good  will  of  Christmas  Even, 

When  all  forget  their  cares  and  toUa, 
She  with  her  friends  is  making  merry. 

Her  fair  tacn  lit  with  kindly  suiils.s 
Her  bright  hair  wreathed  with  holly  berry. 

When  friends  or  lovers  presents  give 
Each  to  their  Mary,  Kate,Vr  Aggy — 

This  Christmas  gift,  her  portrait,  then, 
I  offer  to  my  neighbour  Jlajgie. 


The  Corporation  of  London  have  decided  to  pre- 
sent Sir  Bartle  .Frere  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  iu 
a  gold  casket,  value  lOO.-guineas. 

The  Juge  d'Ordre  of  Neuchatel  has  a  singular  case 
before  him,  arising  out  of  the  following  circumstancps. 
A  Parsee,  native  ot  Bombay,  a  fire  worshipper,  married 
a  woman  of  the  same  creed  in  1831  in  India.  Several 
children  were  the  fruit  of  this  marriage.  After  some 
years  the  Parsee  went;  to  London  to  advocate  before 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  some  large 
claims  relative  to  the  rights  of  property  in  the  Punjab. 
During  his  stay  there  ho  made  the  acquaintance  of  an 
Kngli.^hwomnu  ^'hom  he  married,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  his  -u-ifewa.'*  living.  They  Irftfor India,  andtlie 
Parsee  settled  in  the  territory  of  Nizam,  where  they 
lived  for  some  years,  the  former  filling  a  high  ofScial 
station,  never  in  the  meantime  communicating  witii 
his  family  in  Bombay.  In  18C9the  Englishwoman  died, 
leaving  some  children;  upon  which  the  Parsee  returned 
to  London,  where  he  repolved  to  marry  the,  sister  of 
the  deceased,  but  the  English  law  not  pei-mittiug  of 
such  a  marriage,  the  Parsee  and  his  si.-iter-in-l.iw  cams 
into  Switzerland  and  settled  at  Serrieres,  where  tlieir 
n^arriage  was  celebrated  by  the  oflicial  of  the  civil  .state 
of  Neuchatel.  The  couple  returned  to  the  Ni/.am's 
dominions,  where  they  are  still  residing.  The  children 
and  wife  of  the  first  marriage,  wlio  :u-e  still  livin,:;;, 
having  come  upon  the  traces  of  tlic  delinquent  ParSL-o, 
took  steps  by  which  the  in.in-iago  c... '"ract^d  in  Lon- 
don .should  I'e  annulli-d,  on  the  gi-euud  of  bigamy,  and 
succeeded.  They  ImAo  .i-nv  .applied  for  leave  to  plead 
at  Ncucliatel  fr.r  i  li    MiMiuIItng  of  the  marriage' there. 

BRF.\1vI-.\ST.— El  r.>  SCOCOA.— i;U.\TEFri,.VND.CO.fl-OUTI>.',; 
— "  By  a  tliorou.sh  knowledge  of  the  iiatuvai  Uv.s  which 
govern  tlie  ouci'afioiiG  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  .ond  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  tine  properties' of  well-scleo'tcd 
cocoa,  Mr.  Kpps  hiis  piovided  our  breakfast  tables  witii  ,1 
dclicatelv  rl.Tvdiucd  bevoni.ec  whidi  may  save  usmanv  !it;i\v 
doctors'  'bills."— C/i  /'  .SVrti'j"  Gcanm.  .Alade  smiplv  with 
T'.niliiip  Wp.teror  Jlilk.  Wold  bv  Grocers  in  pacii"t"s  nnlv, 
l.ib-'llid— "  J.^lESEri'S  .\:;[)  Co.,  Homieopathic  Cliemiits 
'Jhrc,v;tiocdlo-t.',rcot,  and  iru  I'l'.ciidilly  ;  >Vuil;!!,  huol.ju- 
ro:i",  Louiiou, 

MANUl-.tCTlJUE  OF  Cocoa.— ''AVc  will  nov.'  p,;vc  :ui  ai-cop.nt 
of  tlic  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Kpps'aud  Co  .  n;ami. 
f;i'-tMrers  of  dietetic  .articles,  at  their  Morks  in  the  i'".iistoa- 
v'.ad,  Loudon."— Sec  Article  in  CassiU's  Huufchotd  (J vide. 
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ADVENTURES  OF  A  MOUNTED 
TROOPER. 

BY  J.  S.  BORLASE, 
Author  of  "Night  Fossickers,"  "  Daring  Deeds,"  <Lc. 

No.  I.— SAVED  BY  A  BULL. 

1  stood  upon  t&e  summit  of  a  high,  hill,  and  looked 
down  into  the  deep  narrow  valley  that  lay  below.  The 
scene  was  an  Australian  one,  and  it  was  an  Australian 
sun  that,  surrounded  by  a  glow  of  crimson,  had  just 
risen  above  the  snow-capped  summit  of  Mount  Cooloo- 
murra,  and  now  poured  its  warm,  cheering  rays  down 
apon  the  vale  of  the  Marro,  glittering  upon  the  sombre 
foliage  of  the  dark  encalyptic  forests  that  draped  the 
opposite  ranges  from  base  to  summit,  artd  investing 
the  more  distant  mountain  peaks  with  those  lovely 
tints,  varyirg  from  the  darkest  violet  to  the  brightest 
ultramarine,  that  are  at  the  s!ime  time  so  common  to 
ihe  Australian  landscape. 

The  valley  I  have  mentioned  must  have  been  at  least 
seven  miles  long,  and  perhaps  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  but 
as  it  was  winding,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hills, 
I  could  neither  see  its  beginning  nor  its  end.  Only 
one  human  habitition  was  in  sight — the  long,  rambling, 
one-storied,  white- walled  residence  of  a  squatter,  with 
out-houses,  and  sheds,  and  railed  stockyards  all  close 
around.  The  |  vale  itself  seemed  to  be  sparsely 
grassed,  for  clouds  of  dust  would  frequently  roll  along 
it,  and  no  lake  nor  river  gladdened  the  eye,  though 
here  and  there  I  saw  small  water  holes,  with  clusters 
of  trees  around  them,  and  under  them,  already  shelter- 
ing themselves  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  were  generally 
grouped  little  mobs  of  cattle;  a  dozen  .or  so  at  the 
most. 

Presently  I  beheld  a  couple  of  horsemen  riding  just 
under  the  shadow  of  the  range,  and  as  they  gaily  can- 
tered along  the  edge  of  the  plain,  and  right  under  the 
hill  whereon  I  was  camped,  I  could  plainly  see  them 
and  hear  their  voices.  They  looked  likely  fellows 
enough,  and  were  attired  in  cord  breeches,  high  boots> 
gaudily-coloured  shirts,  and  broad-brimnaed,  cabbage- 
tree  hats,  for  such  is  the  swell'bushman's  invariable 
summer  costume. 

Each  rider  was  armed  with  a  whip,  short  in  the 
handle,  but  with  a  leather  thong  of  at  least  three  yirds 

length,  terminated  by  a  lash  composed  of  two  strips 
''f  an  old  silk  handkerchief,  six  inches  long,  and  twisted 
together. 

What  were  these  men  after? 

I  knew  well  enough.  They  were  simply  setting  out 
^o  muster  cattle  and  drive  them  away — not  their  own 
cattle,  be  it  understood — but  some  of  the  choicest 
oeasts  of  the  rich  squatter  whose  comely  home-station 
I  have  just  described  as  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
[air  valley  below,  and  who,  at  this  early  hour,  was 
doubtless  fast  asleep  on  his  bed  of  down.  In  other 
words,  this  brace  of  riders  were,  in  colonial  phraseologj, 
•'  cattle  duffers." 

Now,  cattle-duffiing,  or  stealing,  for  the  words  are 
?ynonymous,  is  the  very  curse  of  the  Australian  colo- 
nies— of  New  South  Wales  in  particular — for  inasmuch 
a.-s  most  squatters  are  possessed  of  several  hundred  head 
of  horned  beasts,  pilfering  on  a  small  scale  is  with 
difficulty  detected,  and  oittn  the  animals  are  not 
missed  until  all  chance  of  a  successful  pursuit  is  over.__ 
Of  course,  directly  the  thieves  have  driven  the  cattle 
some  little  distance<  they  endeavour  to  obliterate 
the  owners'  brand  that  is  always  burned  into  the  hide 
of  each  animal,  and  if  they  cannot  effect  this,  they 
stamp  anot|er  over  it,  which  renders  it  indistinguish- 
able, and  then  they  drive  them  hundreds  of  miles 
through  the  bush  to  a  far  distant  township,  where  they 
often  turn  a  hundred  pounds  by  a  successful  raid. 
In  the  New  South  Wales  crime  census  of  1867  cattle- 
duffing  outnumbered  all  other  offences  united, 
chiefly,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  its  being  at  the  same 
time  so  safe  and  so  profitable.  Many  hundreds  of  the 
white  nalive  population  live  foleiy  by  cattle-stealing, 
and  a  majority  of  the  free  selectors  would  starve  did 
they  not  contrive  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  by 
silferiag  aa  occasioaai  ox  or  sheep  from  the  squatter 


but  then  these  latter  only  rob  by  infinitesimal  doses, 
and  in  order  to  exist. 

Enough  of  prologue,  however  ;  for  the  reader  will 
naturally  want  to  know  what  I  was  doing  at  the  top  of 
a  steep  range  at  so  small  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and 
I  may  as  well  explain  matters  without  any  more  ado. 

We  are  told  that  the  little  spai-row  rises  with  the 
dawn  to  "catch  the  early  worm,  Vjut  just  as  frequently 
the  cunning  hawk  is  up  quite  a.s  toon  to  catch  the 
early  sparrow.  So  it  was  iu  my  case — the  duffers 
were  up  so  early  to  capture  the  cattle,  and  I  was  up  so 
early  to  catch  the  dutl'ers.  Mr.  Howard,  the  equatte* 
down  in  the  vale,  had  been  victimised  very  largely 
lately,  and  had  at  last  communicated  with  the  police, 
offering  a  very  handsome  rewajd  for  anyone  caijtured 
in  fayrante  delicto,  which  would  bo  almost  the  only 
niethod  of  bringing  the  offence  home  to  them. 

Well,  I  had  chosen  this  post  of  observation  partly 
because  it  commanded  a  view  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  valley,  and  partly  for  the  reason  that  from  it  I 
could  see  much,  and  yet  remain  my.self  unseen. 

In  consequence  of  information  received,  I  had  kept 
watch  throughout  the  v.-hole  night,  for  I  hail  rather 
expected  that  my  gentlemen  would  have  made  this 
raid  by  moonlight  ;  but  in  this  I  had  been  mistaken. 
Here  they  were  now,  however,  and  all  that  I  had  to 
do  was  to  follow  at  a  respectful  distance,  watch  them 
"round  in"  the  mob  that  they  intended  to  detach 
from  the  common  hei^  ;  and,  when  they  had  actually 
driven  them  beyond  the  very  last  coufines  of  Mr. 
Howard's  run,  to  drop  down  upon  and  arrest  them. 

All  this  seemed  very  simple  in  the  ab.stract,  but 
might  be  a  different  thing  in  carrying  out.  True,  I 
had  my  good  steed  close  by,  and  under  my  make-up  as 
a  bushman  .1  had  my  tru.->ty  revolver  and  the  darbies  : 
but  how  ^^■as  I  to  follow  those  fellows  for  hour*,  sufii- 
ciently  near  to  see  r.nd  yet  sufiieiently  distant  not  to  be 
seen  in  turn,  and,  after  they  had.  drawn  off  their  cattle, 
how  was  I  to  intercept  them,  andafterl  had  intercepted 
how  was  I  to  takethem  prisoners,  for  thty  might  have 
revolvers  as  well  as  me — in  fact,  njost  probably  they 
had  ;  and,  although  darbies'  are  a  great  institution  in 
their  way,  particularly  when  they  are  locked  oir  your 
victim's  wrists,  you  have  sometimes  to  drop  mcro  than 
a  pinch  of  salt  on  the  tail  of  a  man's  coat  "before  he  will 
let  you  so  adorn  him. 

That  those  two  horsemen  were  plucky  fellows  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  or  they  would  not  have  the  cool  im- 
pudence to  le  spurring  on  such  an  errand  in  broad  day- 
light, lor  allhongh  it  was  only  about  half-past  three 
iu  the  morning,  still  station  hands  don't  lie  iu  their 
beds  generally  after  cook-crow,  and  an  encounter  with 
half  a  dozen  logitinnite  stockridei-s  would  have  proved 
rather  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  success.  I  had 
no  doubt,  therefore,  that  when  I  faced  th^rn  they  would 
show  fight,  and  I  l^ijid  no  overv^helraiiig  reason  for  feel- 
ing assured  that  I  should  come  ofl'  the  victor  in  such 
an  encounter. 

These  divers  reflections  so  puzzled  my  brain  that  I 
determined  to  banish  them  all  therefrom  instantcr 
and  trust  to  a  chapter  of  accidents  to  bring  all  right  in 
the  end,  a  course  I  have  often  found  to  prove  a  very 
satisfactory  one.  I  therefore  made  my  way  to  my  n,i,T, 
that,  divested  of  his  semi-military  trappings,  was  now 
only  equipped  with  an  old  worn  leather  saddle  and 
■snaffle  bridle,  and,  mountiiig  hv.n,  galloped  along  the 
top  of  the  range,  keeping  on  parallel  line  with  my 
brace  of  worthies  below.  It  may  be  asked  why  did  I 
not  stop  where  I  was  and  pounce  down  upon  thenr 
as  they  returned  by  the  valley  ;  but  I  knew  very  well 
that,  did  I  follow  this  course,  I  should  never  set  eyes 
upon  them  again.  Of  course  they  would  not  drive 
the  stolen  beasts  back  towards  the  home  station  of 
their  owner,  but  would  hurry  them  out  of  the  further 
end  of  the  valley.  They  would  also  naturally  select 
the  mob  that  was  nearest  to  the  outlying  part  of  the 
lun.  Luckily  for  me,  the  low  range  of  hills  along  the 
brow  of  which  I  was  riding  ran  for  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  run,  and  then  stretched  round  in  a  semi- 
circular sweep,  until  its  southern  spur  descended  into 
the  small  plain  th?t  at  last  opened  out  to  the  left, 
across  which  plain  I  at  length  clearly  comprehended 
that  the  stolen  cattle  must  be  driven. 

'Sow,  if  I  could  ride  sufficiently  fast  to  round  the 
top  of  this  semicircular  range  to  gain  the  plain  before 
them,  my  utmost  wishes  would  be  consummated,  and 
I  put  my  good  hors^  to  the  top  tif  his  speed  to  carry 
my  project  into  effect,  keeping  my  gaze  frequently  di- 
rected into  the  valley.^ 

The  two  men  continued  to  laugh  and  chat  as  they 
dashed  along  at  that  easy  slinging  gallop  pecuhar  to 
Australian  stock-horses — a  pace  whic'n  oven  to  a  nervous 
or  inexperienced  rider  is  as  easy  as  the  motion  of  an 
American  rockinc-chair.  Mob  after  mob  oi  cattle  were 


pas.sed  by  unnoticed  ;  and  *at  last  they  had  almost 
reached  the  conllne.?  of  the  ran,  and  only  one  little  mob 
of  aboufa  dozen  horned  beasts  stood  between  them  and 
the  '"no  man's  land"'  beyond.  .Cattle  almost  always 
gather  .together  in  little  clusters,  for  their  delight  is 
evidently  small  sociable  parties,  in  preference  to 
monster  gatherings,  and  they  hiiveatthe  same  time  an 
efjual  olijeotion  to  solitude.  Thus  v.-hen  the  stock- 
rider.? of  a  station  wish  to  muster  all  the  cattle  (hat  are 
scattered  over  a  run  in  order  to  drive  them  into  the 
.stock-yard,  they  ride  along,  and,  as  each  little  mob  of 
cattle  meets  their  view,  they  merely  notice  the  spot  and 
pass  yn,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  them.  In  this  way 
they  proceed,  spreading  thern-seives  over  the  country, 
anrl  going,  jjerhaps,  twentyrnile.-:  from  home  before  they 
pa.s*  the  last  mob.  They  no  w  wheel  round,  and  gently 
urge  the  mob  furthest  off  towards  the  next  mob  nearer 
homo,  and  then  drive  the  two  mobs  imited  towards  the 
third  one,  and  so  on  and  on  until  they  are  all  massed 
together ;  and  then  with  a  couple  of  riders  on  each  flank, 
and  two  or  three  more  in  the  rear,  all  shoriting  and 
cracking  their  long-stock  whips,  whose  reports  are  a.s 
loud  as  p!sr«l-shot.s,  the  frightened  animals  are  driven 
along  easily  enough.  ■ 

The  two  duffert,  however  had  to  pursue  an  exactly 
opposite  course  to  this,  for  they  had  to  select  a  little 
mob,  and  drive  it  away  from  the  rest,  and  not  wishing 
to  capture  more  than  a  dozen  at  most — for  cattle  are 
never  stolen  in  larger  numbers — they  would  naturally 
select  those  that  were  further  afield,  which  they  could 
drive  clear  of  the  run  without  their  joining  and  miru^- 
ling  with  other  mobs  in  their  course. 

I  was  successful  in  my  ruse — that  is  to  say,  I  roole 
around  the  brow  of  the  circular  range^  descended  the 
spur  of  the  hill,  and  gained  the  plam  ahead  of  the 
hunters.  I  had  scarcely  done  it,  however,  when  I  heard 
the  bellowing  of  catUe  and  the  cracking  of  whips  so 
plainly  that  I  knew  tfty  vrere  not  far  off,  and  conse- 
quentlj'  I  got  under  the  shadow  of  come  high  scrub,  so 
that  I  should  not  be  perceive^  uutil  they"  were  nearly 
abreast  of  me. 

Now,  the  way  from  Hardow's  run  to  the  plain  be- 
yond was  through  a  narrow  gorge,  for  the  two  ranges 
that  bordered  the  vale  on  either  side  here  nearly  met. 
and  therefore  I  knew  tliat  the  hunters  and  the  hunted 
mu.st  pass  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  or  so  of  me.  ■ 
Presently  I  saw  them  approaching  at  a  gallop,  whoop- 
ing, hallooing,  and  cracking  their  whips  like  madmen, 
\vhile  some  nine  or  ten  fine  young  cattle  were  tearing 
away  before  them,  half  wiJd  with  fear.  They  did  not 
expect  so  sudden  a  check  in  their  course  as  I  was  pre- 
pared to  give  them  ;  but  the  moment  for  action  had 
arrived,  and,  spuiTing  suddenly  from  out  my  cover  in 
a  diagonal  direction,  I  dashed  in  between  them  and 
their  prej-,*and  bailed  them  up. 

"  Who  the  devil  are  you  exclaimed  the  elder  of 
the  two,  before  I  could  speak. 

"  Who  the  devil  are  you,  and  where  are  you  driving 
these  cattle  to';"  I  retorted. 

'■  They  are  our  own  cattle,  ahd  we  are  driving  then 
just  where  we  choose,"  said  the  youngest. 

"  And  we  v.nW  drive  you  to  the  same  place,  or  fur . 
ther,  if  you  don't  get  out  of  this,"  echoed  his  compa- 
nion. 

"  I  don't  get  out  of  this  until  I  see  those  beasts 
back  in  their  owner's  run,  from  which  you  have  stolen 
them,  and  ' 

'•  Look  here,  young  fellow,"  growled  the  bigger 
ruffian,  not  allowing  me  to  finish  my  sentence.  "  Did 
you  ever  have  the  least  taste  of  a  stock-whip  ?  It 
strikes  me  that  if  not,  you  are  in  a  fair  way  to  get  it 
now.  Come,  stop  !"  and  a  rifle-hke  crack  formed  a 
conclusion  to  the  threat. 

'•At  all  events,  let  me  finish  my  say  first,  friends," 
I  answered,  calmly.  "  I  told  you  that  I  should  not 
leave  you  until  I  saw  uhose  animals  back  again, 
grazing  in  their  own  pasture — I  was  going  to  add, 
and  not  until  I  saw  both  you,  worthies,  within  the 
walls  of  the  nearest  prison." 

'■'  Now,  confound  your  precious  cheek,  stranger,  but 
you  have  fairly  earned  what  we're  going  to  give  you. 
Harry,  lad,  use  your  whip  well — a  bit  of  flesh  at 
every  flip,  boy  !" 

I  saw  both  long  lashes  fly  out  in  the  air  like  the  pen- 
nants of  a  man-of-war,  but  before  they  could  describe 
the  requisite  number  of  jerking  curls  to  ensure  full 
effect  to  the  stinging  cuts  they  intended  to  subject  me 
to,  I  had  plucked  my  revolver  fi-om  under  my  jumper 
and  covered  them,  whereat  both  whips  dropped,  anc" 
the  countenances  of  the  rascals  exchanged  the  triumph- 
ant expression  they  had  worn  for  an  aspect  of  the  mo:  :t 
ludicrous  terror  and  surprise. 

.  "  Come,  my  men,"  I  cried,  tauntingly,  "  sport  ioi 
gport-<treat  for  treat-ra  leadea  bullet  for  a  etoi^V 
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whip  lash.  Exchange  is  no  robbery,  you  know.  Why 
don't  you  begin  the  game  ?" 

"  Who  are  you  ?"'  they  both  cried  again,  but  in  a  very 
different  tone  of  voice. 

"  I  am  James  Rush,  a  mounted  trooper  in  disguise, 
and  at  your  service,  gentlemen  !" 

"  Oh  !  the  game's  up  then,"  said  the  elder  to  the 
younger,  to  which  sage  remark  the  latter  merely  nodded 
a  despending  assent. 

"  Now,  then,  you  v.-ill  obey  my  direction.?  in  every 
thing,  lads,  for,  if  you  do  not,  I  shall  shoot  you  both 
without  the  slightest  hesitation.  Firstly,  then, 
dismount,  and  drive  your  horses  away  with  your 
whips.  " 

I  was  sullenly  obeyed. 

"  Xow  stand  round  and  face  me." 

Both  of  them  complied.        ,  ^, 

I  took  the  pair  of  'handcuffs  from  my  pocket,  and, 
throTving  them  to  them,  bid  'them  lock  thera 
on  each  other's  wrists.  This  was  rather  a  difficult 
task,  especially  for  the  second  man  after  he  vwas  him- 
self manacled  ;  but  I  knew  that  the  feat  was  practic- 
able, even  to  novices,  and  my  levelled  piece  sharpened 
their  faculties  v.-ondrously. 

"  Throw  me  the  keys,"  I  said  when  they  had  con- 
cluded, and,  catching  them,  I  put  them  in  my  pocket. 

"  Prisoners,  you  will  have  to  tramp  it  .i  good  twelve 
miles  to  Mittagong  Jail,  always  remembering  that  I 
am  close  behind  you,  and  that  my  patience  is  none  of 
the  best ;  so  march." 

The  two  fellows  wei-e  about  to  obey  ;  but  a  sudden 
and  most  unexpected  rescue  was  at  hand. 

Some  young  devil  of  a  bull  that  chanced  to  be 
among  the  boot«d  cattle  took  it  into  his  head  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  weaker  side,  and  with  lowered 
horns  dashed  right  at  me. 

Now,  au  Australian  bull,  when  his  dander  is  riz,  aa 
our  American  cousins  would  observe,  is  about  the  most 
dangerous  animal  that  can  be  encountered. 

He  will  leap  an  eight-foot-high  fence,  outvie  in  speed 
many  hoi-ses,  and  never  quits  his  prey  until  he  has 
gored  it  to  pieces.  It  may  easily  be  imagined,  there- 
fore, that  no  sooner  did  this  new  antagonist  appear 
upon  the  scene  than  he  engrossed  my  undivided  atten- 
tion— and  after  firing  at  him  two  barrels  of  my  re- 
volver, without  effect,  I  turned  in  ignominious  flight, 
and  spurred  mv  horse  tov.-ards  the  plain,  followed  nut 
only  by  the  bull,  but  by  the  exultant  Ikughter  of  my 
late  prisoners. 

I  did  not  heed  them — I  did  not  dare  to  lose  my 
temper  even — for  I  knew  that  cool  must  be  the  man, 
and  steady  must  be  the  rider  who  wishes  to  escape 
when  a  small,  compactly  built,  and  dctenniued  young 
'bull  is  in  pursuit. 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  was  chased  from  the  Mur- 
rumbidgee  to  the  Murray,  twelve  miles  on  end,  b)'  a 
bull — he  had  to  keep  his  horse  at  the  fullest  stretch  of 
its  speed  nearly  the  whole  way — and  when  he  got  to 
the  bank  of  the  latter  river  his  pursuer  was  so  close 
ujion  hi.s  heels  that  to  escapf*  l-.im  he  had'  to  leap  his 
iiorse  into  the  ■v\ater  and  swim  it  across,  while  his 
oafiied  assailant  bellowed  and  snorted  and  tore  up  the 
ji'ound  with  his  horns  in  impotent  rage  at  being  cheated 
of  his  prey. 

I  guessed  that  my  present  unamiaLle  and  unwelcome 
■jcquaintance  was  just  such  another  born  fury  ;  but, 
as  I  was  well  mounted,  and  so  had  every  chance  of 
outrunning  him,  I  stretched  away  across  the  great 
treeless  plain,  not  frightened,  but  cautious,  and 
;arefully  avoiding  all  obstacles,  fflr  I  knew  that,  if  my 
horse  chanc«d  to  stumble  and  come  to  grief  over  an 
old  tree  stump  or  a  stone,  such  mishap  might  be  our 
death  warrant. 

In  this  manner,  then,  on  we  sped,  pui'suer  and  pur- 
sued, neither  gaining  or  losing  on  the  other,  and  thus 
v,-as  five  miles  of  plain  scudded  over,  and  the  bush 
beyond  entered  upon.  I  had  now  to  observe  greater 
caution  than  ever,  and  keep  eye,  hand,  and  nerve  ever 
on  the  alert,  for  the  trees  grew  rather  thickly,  and 
patches  of  scrub  were  dotted  here  and  there.  One  mo- 
uieiit  a  thick  copse  bad  to  be  dashed  through,  with 
many  scratches  to  face  and  hands  in  the  rapid  passage ; 
the  next  a  prostrate  trunk  of  a  tree  had  to  be  leapt 
over,  and  then,  perhaps,  I  had  to  throw  myself  hori- 
zontally along  my  horse's  back  to  prevent  my  brains 
being  dashed  out  against  some  low-hanging  branch 
th 't  spread  across  the  track. 

Hov,-  I  did  curse  that  infernal  bull  in  my  heart ! 
What  on  earth  had  excited  in  his  breast  an  ill-will 
towards  me,  when  I  was  actually  engaged  in  doing  him 
a  service  by  preventing  him  and  his  httle  harem  being 
di-ivtii  into  exile  from  the  grounds  of  the  Werima 
station  ? 

Well,  I  dare  not  stop  to  persuade  him  that  he  was 


labouring  under  a  misconception,  and  -that  he  was 
"  chevying"  one  of  the  best  friends  that  he  had  in  the 
world — because  the  bull  Australian,  like  John,  his 
English  namesake,  is  sometimes  very  hard  to  be  con- 
vinced. So  I  continued  my  flight  until  I  came  to  a 
hill,  up  which  I  had  to  go  although  the  ascent  was 
nearly  as  steep  as  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  even  as  we 
dashed  up  it  in  a  succession  of  catlike  springs  I  could 
hear  the  resounding  hoof  strokes  of  the  bull  close 
behind. 

Arrived  at  the  sunamit  I  galloped  some  May  along 
.  the  brow,  but  suddenly  came  to  a  perfect  wall  of  turf 
in  front  and  on  m\  right,  and  to  the  left  a  sheep 
slope  le:;ding  into  a  deep  valley,  at  least  two  hundred 
feet  bulow.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  so  down  we 
sped  at  a  pace  truly  terrific.  Neither  horse  nor  bull 
could  stop,  and  the  velocity  of  both  inci'eased  as  v,  e 
neared  the  bottom.  At  last  there  was  a  mighty  crash  ; 
myself  and  steed  lay  struggling  on  the  gi'ound,  and 
by  us,  almost  over  us,  swept  the  bull  heavily  flecked 
with  foam. 

I  saw  that  both  my  charger's  forelegs  were  broken, 
and  putting  my  revolver  to  his  ear  I  blew  out  his 
brains,  and  thu.s  put  him  out  of  his  agony.  I  then 
clambered  up  into  au  adjoining  tree. 

Not  a  raoiaent  too  soon,  however,  for  the  bull,  the 
impetus  of  wliose  speed  had  carried  him  more  than 
a  hiuidred  ^Tiids' beyond  me,  had  by  this  time  wheeled 
round,  and  now  prepared  to  renew  the  i'.ttack.  I  began 
to  reload  the  chamber  of  my  revolver,  but  before  I 
liad  finished  he  came  full  butt  against  the  young  tree, 
cau.sing  it  to  shake  heavily  with  the  concussion,  while 
the  bark  flew  away  in  strips  and  tatters  before  the 
continued  blows  from  hishoi-ns.  I  had  him  now,  how- 
ever, at  my  n:ercy.  and  after  twice  wounding  him 
slightly,  a  well-directed  ball  crashed  through  his  brain 
and  stTctche.l  hnn  lifeless  on  the  plain. 
■  The  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
cattle  stealers  did  not  escape.  It  seems  they  could  not 
get  rid  of  their  handcuffs,  and  with  them  on  found 
themselves  so  helpless  and  miserable  that,  after  hang- 
ing about  the  neighbourhood  for  a  couple  of  days  until 
they  were  halJ;  starved,  they  went  right  up  to  the  sta- 
tion and  surrendered  them.selves.  They  were  ulti- 
mately brought  to  trial,  found  guilty,  and  seut'^ticed 
to  two-years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 


THE  OLD  CHURCH. 

A  train  passed  through  thel^d  charch  door. 

And  stiwU  within  its  nave  ; 
The  moniiiifr  sun  upon  its  fioor 

Its  li^'ht  throii};!!  shadows  gave. 
A  mother  Ijrought  licr  babe,  new-born, 

The  holy  man  to  bless  ; 
To  gire  it,  in  its  yoniig,  fresh  mora, 

Ci;  d's  halloATed,  high  impress. 
Tlie  babe  loolfcd  up  in  the  good  priest's  face, 
And  smiled  as  i  t  took  the  sign  of  gi-ace; 
The  train  pa",se'd  out  througli  tile  arch  of  stone. 
And  tiie  old  grey  clmrch  was  left  alone. 

The  mid-tL\y  sun  beams  on  a  crowd, 

That  throngs!  t!;is  holy  spot, 
'With  merry  shouts  and  laughter  loud — 

Their  cares  are  all  forgot  ! 
,        A  trusting  maid  and  loving  youth. 

Kneel  at  the  good  man's  feet, 
And  after  hh'a,  their  vows  of  truth, 
•    Of  faith,  of  love,  repeat. 
Tile  lovers  look  in  each  other's  eyes— 
Vfill  they  live  a  life  of  smiles  or  sighs  ? 
The  crowd  pa.'jsed  cut  through  the  arch  of  stone, 
And  the  old  gri;y  church  was  left  alone. 

At  eve,  within  that  old  church  door, 

A  silent  group  appears  ; 
The  sun  is  set,  their  muth  is  o'er — 

Laughter  is  quenched  in  tears  ! 
The  cotfin,  and  the  gloomy  pall, 

And  breaking  hearts  are  there  ; 
The  holy  man,  at  sorrow's  call, 

Breathes  out  the  mourner's  prayer. 
How  full  his  heart !  yet  every  day 
He  sees  life  bloom— sees  it  decay  !  < 
The  group  pissed  out  tlirougli  tlie  arch  of  stone, 
And  the  old  grey  church  was  left  alone. 

Nkw  and  Repulsive  TRE.iT.MENT  op  Disease. — A 
new  method  of  treatment  of  disea.ses  comes  to  us  from 
Boston.  It  consists  in  the  drinking  of  warm  beef 
blood  from  the  butchers'  abattoir.  TheBoston  Journal. 
relates  the  case  of  Mr.  Stickney,  who,  at  Brighton, 
Mass.,  has  been  drinking  a  half-tumbleri'ul  of  warm 
blood  twice  a  d.iy  for  ten  weeks  to  cure  a  general  de- 
cline, and  reports  an  increase  of  ten  pounds  weight, 
with  restored  strength  and  spirits.  A  ci iii^nuiptive 
from  Boston,  a  lady  who  has  been  ailing  si.x  ai  s  with 
paralysis,  and  others,  are  mentioned  as  having  been 
wonderfully  iaiproviid  by  this  same  blood  cure. 

Perambulatohs.— P.  LedwlJge, m.aiiufacturer,  32 .Amicn<- 
street,  .ind  32  Lower  Omiond-quay.  N.B. — Repairs  promptly 
executecL  15340 


GOOD  TEMPLARS  VICTIMISED. 
A  few  of  the  Good  Templars  of  Liverpool  (says  thi 
Liverpool  Albion)  have  just  been  very  cleverly  imposed 
upon  by  a  Scotch  lassie.  At  the  close  of  a  temperance 
ecture  delivered  in  the  Camden  Rooms,  Camden- 
street,  on  Sunday  evening  a  Good  Templar  obser  ved  a 
young  woman  showing  signs  of  deep  distress.  With 
alll  the  historical  chivalrj'  of  a  Templar  of  medieval 
times,  and  the  fellow-feeling  of  a  member  of-  the 
modern  Order  towards  a  grief-stricken  sister,  the  good 
man  asked  the  .  maiden  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  do* 
aught  to  alleviate  her  woe.  The  Good  Templar's  evi- 
dent sympathy  won  the  confidence  of  the  afflicted  one, 
and  she  unbosomed  to  him  the  matter  of  her  grief,  and 
told  him  as  well  the  "  short  and  simple  annals"  of  her 
life — or  what  purported  so  to  be.  Her  name  was  an 
historical  one — that  of  one  of  "  the  Queen's  Maries"-— 
Mary  Kennedy,  and  she  was  a  native.of  Alexandria,  a 
village  on  the  banks  of  the  crystal  Leven,  in  the  fair 
county  of  Dumbarton.  Like  the  illustrious  Smollett, 
her  youthful  footsteps  had  strayed  by  the  margin  of 
the  once  pure,  but  now,  alas  !  poilut..'d  stream.  Her 
lot  was  a  humble  one,  but  her  aspiintions  were  in  the 
direction  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  Thus  she  was 
led  into  one  of  the  numerous  camps  of  Good  Teuipl.ai  a 
now  found  amidst  the  picturesque  hiUs  aud  green 
valleys  of  her  native  land.  By  day  she  toiled  in 
the  "  grey  room"  of  one  of  those  immense  bleaciiing 
and  printing  works  for  which  the  upper  portion  ot 
the  Leven  is  in  these  days  so  famous,  but  at  night 
she  was  to  be  found  in  the  company  of  the  advance 
guard  of  the  great  temperance  army.  But  Mary  Ken- 
nedy was  not  happy  in  her  domestic  relations.  She 
had  lost  her  mother  at  an  early  period  of  her  life,  and 
her  father  had  taken  unto  iiimself  another  helpmate, 
to  whom  Mary  was  an  eyesore.  Nor  was  this  all.  Her 
father,  Kke  many  another  Scotchman,  loved  the  "moun- 
tain dew,"  "  not  viiselybut  too  well."  This  gi'ievecj 
the  tendt-r  soul  of  his  daughter  to  such  an  extent  that 
she  left  home,  and  having  heard  of  the  Chiistian  vir- 
tues and  the  noble  philanthropy  of  the  Good  Templars 
of  Liverpool,  she  sailed  from  the  Broomielaw  on  Satur- 
day last,  and  arrived  here  duiing  Sunday.  Obedieni 
to  one  of  the  chief  guiding  impulses  of  her  blameless 
and  exemplary  life,  Mary  made  her  way  stridght  front  - 
the  Clarence  Dock  to  Camden-street,  and  there,  as  hai 
been  related,  e.xcited  the  sympathy  of  a  brother  of  thi 
Order,  of  which  she  claimed  to  be  a  sister.  The  gooc 
biother  interested  otheis  in  the  sad. case,  the  "artless' 
tale  of  the  Scottish  maiden  was  repeated  without  vari- 
ation, aud  the  result  was  a  collection  to  meet  her  im- 
mediate necessities,  wliich,  by  the  way,  were  pressing, 
and  a  resolution — not  a  f onnal  one —  to  take  measures 
to  secure  her  future  welfare.  With  this  object  in  view 
she  was  taken  to  a  temperance  hotel,  and  humded  over 
to  the  tender  ministrations  of  the  landlady,  who  also 
reetived  the  money  collected  for  Mary's  benefit.  One 
at  least  of  the  girl's  benefactors  had,  however,  taken 
her  story  cum  grano  salis.  and  I'esolved  to  write  to  a'n 
address  at  Alexandria,  v.'hich  she  iiad  given  as  that 
of  the  foie:nan  under  whom  she  had  worked.  But 
Mary  did  not  wait  until  the  process  of  writing  to  and  ' 
receiving  a  reply  from  Scotland  could  be  carried  out. 
On  Monday  night  she  gave  further  evidence  of  the 
beautiful  consistency  of  her  lite  by  attending  another 
temperance  meeting  ;  but  on  Tue.iday  forenoon  she 
disappeared,  and  left  her  kind  friends  lamenting.  The 
landlady  of  the  tempeiance  e.stabli.-^hment  had  gone 
out  upon  a  domestic  iiii<:>iMn.  tjhI  wiim  sin;  i  L-turiisd 
Mary  was  «(/)(  Coi.    X^t  < \lu  ,i  Iiii>'  ii-,,-c  br/_ 

hind  to  express  j^iatitmle  tor  the  kinihie-i.-i  wliich  had 
been  bestowed  up  iivr  ;  but.  perhaps,  this  would  not'" 
have  been  regrettetl  much  had  it  not  bejn  fur  a  sin- 
gular coincidence.  Almost  simultaneously  A\;th  the 
discovery  of  Mary's  departure  it  was  found  tliiU 
sealskin  jacket,  a  silk  dress,  and  other  a)'tii-les  Wei« 
missing  from  the  hotel,  and  even  the  most  aiveat  o! 
her  Good  Templar  friends  now  feel  more  than  hai 
inclined  to  connect  the  one  circumstance  with  the  other 


The  Better  Observance  of  Lext. — A  country 
clargyman  calls  attention  by  John  Bull  to  the  fact.  L 
indicating  a  better  observance  of  Lent,  that  in  hi.- 
neighbouriiood  23  pxcks  of  hounds  w.jre  advertise  I 
meet  on  Ash- Wednesday  in  1872.  La.st  year  thi: 
jiuuiber  was  reduced  to  15,  and  this  year  shows  a  dii:n 
nation  to  nine. 

Tii-e  CircU  understands  on  good  authority,  that  Ihi 
new  editor  of  Pvncli  will  bo  Ivlr.  Per^^ival  Leigh,  w'h. 
has  long  been  contiected  with  the  ^taff  of  that  journal 

Penny  Bank,  ji)  and  20  Winetavorn-street— Bank  Honrs 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  ?  p.m.  On  Jlonday,  U'cdner.dav 
and  Saturday  Evening.^,  from  7  to  9,  AT)  per  Cent,  ou  Op 
posits  of  £5. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[March  7,  lt74. 


HOW  SHE  LOST  HIM, 

"  li's  very  provoking  that  we  should  be  detained 
lo,"  said  Mabel  Arran,  iJeitishly.  "  I  should  have  en- 
joyed the  scenery  so  much,  if  we  could  have  travelled 
by  daylight,  and  it's  nearly  dark  already  !'' 

"  Never  mind,  dear,"  said  her  sister,  Effie,  soothing- 
ingly  ;  "  we  shall  soon  be  there  !" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  soon,"  fretted  Mabel, 
"  We  shall  not  get  there  until  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  just  fancy  how  fagged  out  and  jaded  we 
shall  both  look,  after  travelling  all  night,  with  our  eyes 
as  dim  as  if  they  had  been  boiled,  and  complexions 
like  an  old  rag  !  And  Mr.  St.  Albans  to  be  there> 
too  !" 

She  bit  her  lip,  in  very  genuine  annoyance,  as  she 
stood  looking  out  at  the  white  drifts  of  snow  which 
lay,  like  a  mantle  of  royal  ermine,  on  field  and  valley. 

Mabel  and  Elfie  Arran,  ulthougli  tv.  iu-sisters,  were 
not  at  all  alike.  The  former,  tall  and  handsome,  had 
features  like  a  Cleopatra,  and  soft,  languid  eyes  of  the 
deepest  blue,  while  her  magnificent  flaxen  hair  sur- 
rounded her  oval  face  like  a  fr<unework  of  gold.  Apart 
from  her  beautiful  sister,  gentle  little  Effie  Arran  might 
have  had  some  pretension  to  be  called  pretty — but 
Mabel  eclipsed  her  completeh'. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  will  be  warm  enough,  Jlabel, 
dear  ?"  she  asked,  anxiously.  Do  take  my  shawl  ;  I 
shall  be  quite  comfortable  with  the  worsted  sacque. " 

"  No,  I  shall  not  take  it  !"  was  the  haughty  rejily. 
"  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  make  a  perfect 
mummy  of  myself  ?  I  look  ridiculous  enough  ali-eady, 
in  this  odious  merino  dress.  Oh,  dear,  dear,  I  -wish  I 
<kwere  rich  !  Just  wait  until  I  have  max-ried  Mr.  St. 
Albans  !" 

Eflie's  cheek  crimsoned,  as  .?he  tied  a  green  barege 
veil  round  her  bonnet. 

"  Mabel,"  she  said,  softly,  "  do  you  really  care  for 
Mr.  St.  Albans  T 

"  Not  for  him  speci;xlly,  although  he  is  handsome 
and  agreeable  enough  for  any  girl — but  I  do  care  for 
his  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  his  country  seat, 
and  his  house  in  town.  You  &hall  live  with  me,  Eifie, 
and  take  care  of  that  horrid  little  girl  he  talks  about  ; 
how  I  do  wish  he  hadu't^been  a  widower,  with  the  in- 
cumbrance of  a  child  !"' 

"  I  heard  you  telling  him  last  week  how  fond  you 
■were  of  children  !" 

"  Oh  !"  laughed  Mabel,  shrugging  her  shoulders, 
"that  was  polic}'.  I  flatter  myself,  Effie,  that  I  really 
did  make  some  Impres.^ion  upon  him,  else  he  would 
never  have  accepted  that  invitivtiou  from  Green  Court, 
because  we  were  to  spend  Christmas  there." 

"  It  .was  very  kind  of  Alice  Green  to  ask  us,"  said 
Effie,  soberly. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  dare  say,"  nodded  Mabel,  "and  I  shall 
invite  her  to  St.  Albans  when  I  am  mistress  there. 
Nobody  shall  say  I  am  at  all  ungrateful.  Here  comes 
the  stage — no^v•,  horrid,  odious,  lumbering  old  thing, 
and  crowded  full,  as  I  live  ;  how  disagi-ecable  !" 

And  Mabel  Arran  went  out,  one  shawl  thrown 
lightly  over  her  arm,  while  poor  Effie  followed  meekly 
'in  the  background,  laden  heavily  with  travelling  bags, 
umbrellas,  and  wraps. 

It  was  already  quite  dusk,  as  the  steaming  stage- 
horses'  stopped  at  the  inn  door,  and  there  was  a  brief 
delay  before  they  again  started  on,  during  which  time 
Mabel  squeezed  herself  in  between  a  fat  old  lady  and  a 
tall  schoolboy,  with  a  box  of  white  mice  in  his  lap, 
while  Effie  sat  directly  opposite,  trying  her  innocent 
little  best  not  to  crowd  the  two  vinegar-faced  maiden' 
ladies,  who  sat  with  smelling-bottles  to  their  noses, 
and  the  woman  who  carried  a  three-year- old  child  iu 
her  lap.  The  back  seat  was  filled  with  masculine  tra- 
velltr.-i,  but  Mabul  never  vouchsafed  them  so  much  as 
a  glance.  The  class  of  gentlemen  in  whom  she  was 
most  interested  g-enerally  travelled  in  their  own  equi- 
pages, not  in  what  Miss  Arran  called  "  horrid,  odious, 
lumbering  stages." 

_^  As  the  equipage  moved  on  the  little  cliild  began 
to  cry. 

"Provoking!"  exclaimed  Jlabel,  aloud.    "Are  we 
to  have  a  crying  brat  to  enliven  the  way  ?    I  do 
think  people  have  no  business  to  travel  with  babies." 
_  "Alabel,  Mabel!"  whisperingly  remonstrated  her 
sister. 

'  'Well,  I  can't  help  it,"  fretted  the  beauty,  peevishly. 
"  I  hate  children." 

TKt  womnn  in  whose  nrms  the  little  one  sat  looke-1 


distressed  and  troubled,  although  the  dim  oil-lamp 
that  hung  from  the  side  of  the  stage  scarcely  revealed 
her  Countenance,  and  tried  the  various  devices  that 
are  current  among  nurses  and  mothers  to  soothe 
her  fretful  charge,  but  all  in  vain — the  child  still 
wailed  on,  to  the  great  di.stm-bance  of  the  closely- 
packed  passengers. 

■■  Iteally,"  spoke  up  Mabel  Arran,  sharply,  "  this  is 
intolerable.  It's  nothing  on  earth  but  pettishness. 
Why  don't  you  give  her  a  good  shaking  '!" 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  it's  not  temper,"  said  the  woman, 
somewhat  indignantly.  "  She's  not  used  to  travelling, 
and  slie's  tired  out." 

"  Let  me  take  her,"  said  Effie's  soft  voice,  as  she 
stretched  out^hur  arms.  "  I  know  I  can  quiet  her — 
children  aie  always  good  to  me." 

"  You  are  a  fool,"  said  her  sister,  contemptuously  ; 
but  Effie,  without  heedhig  Mabel's  comment,  took  the 
little  creature  tenderly  into  her  arms,  murmuring  soft 
words  to  it.  The  child  luaig  round  her  neck  with  the 
in.^tinct  which  God  has  given  to  little  ones,  recognising 
at  once  a  friend  in  the  pretty  young  girl. 

"|It's  plain  to  see,  miss,  that  you're  fond  of  child- 
ren," said  the  woman,  gratefully,  as  the  wailing 
sounds  ceased.  "  I'm  sure  I'm  very  much  obliged  to 
you.  for  my  arms  ache  sadl)'." 

"  She  is  going  to  sleep  now."  said  Effie,  with  her 
cheek  close  against  that  of  the  chUd.  "  I  will  hold 
her  until  ."he  wakes  iqi  again,  poor  little  thing  !" 

"  I'm  afraid  we're  troubling  you  too  much,  ma'am," 
said  the  woman  apologetically. 

"  It's  no  trouble,"  said  Effie,  sincerely  ;  "it's  a  plea- 
sure. You  guessed  rightly.  I  am  very  fond  of  help- 
less little  children." 

Mabel  laughed  scornfully. 

"  I  am  not,"  she  -said.  "  I  always  had  a  very  ear- 
nest synqiatliy  with  good  King  Herod  !  But  Fm  very 
glad  the  yuung  one  has  stopped  screaming,  for  now  I 
can  perhaps  get  a  wink  of  sleep  myself.  " 

The  child  waked  again  presently,  crying  out  "  Papa! 
papa  !"  but  Effie's  whispered  nursery  rhymes  and  fairy 
stories  acted  like  a  charm  on  its  perturbed  spirits. 

"  Me  love  oo  !"  said  the  little  thiug,  winding  its 
arms  round  Effie's  neck.    "  ^\^lat  oo  name  ?" 

•'  Effie  !"  was  the  smiling  answer. 

"  Effie  go  home  wiz  babyy" 

"  I  should  like  to,  darling,"  said  Effie,  pressing  her 
lips  to  the  velvety  little  forehead,  "  but  " 

At  this  moment  tJ^  stage  stopped  at  a  junction 
road, 'where  several  orthe  passengers' alighted — among 
theui  the  woman  and  child.  The  little  tiling  clung 
tightly  round  Effie's  neck,  and  it  was  not  without  some 
difficidty  that  she  could  be  coaxed  away. 

"  The  little  darling  said  Effie,  half  aloud,  as  she 
strained  her  eyes  through  the  darkness  of  the  winter 
night,  to  see  the  last  of  her  tiny  fellow  pilgrim.  "  I 
should  like  to  keep  her  always  in  any  ai  uis  !" 

"  The  more  goose  yoU,"  said  Mabel,  impatiently. 
"  I'm  so  glad  those  people  have  got  out,  we  shall  have 
room  enough  to  breathe  in  now  !" 

The  clear,  radiant  brightness  of  the  December  morn- 
ing v/as  glittering  over  the  snow-pearled  landscapes  ^s 
the  stage  whirled  up  to  the  door  of  Green  Court,  a 
substantial  old  brick  mansion,  where  a  merry  party  of 
visitors  were  assembled  to  make  the  holiday,  pass  as 
blithely  as  might  be  ! 

Alice  Green,  a  pretty  young  blonde,  ran  out  to  wel- 
come them. 

"  I  thought  you  never  were  coming,"  she  cried, 
smothering  them  with  hospitable  kisses.  "  The  fire  is 
blazing  royally  in  your  bedroom.  You'll  just  have 
time  to  get  ofl'  your  things  and  get  rested  by  the  lunch 
time.  I'm  so  sorry  we  have  breakfasted,  but  you  shall 
have  coffee  in  your  own  rooms  !" 

JIabel  was  not  sorry  at  all,  for  she  rather  preferred 
to  rest  and  recruit  a  little,  before  meeting  the  other 
guests. 

"  Is  !Mr.  St.  Albans  here  ?"  she  asked,  as  Alice 
helped  her  to  remove  her  wrappings  in  the  cheerful 
apartuient  which  was  to  be  that  of  the  sisters. 

''Oh,  yes;  but  he  only  arrived  this  morning;  he, 
as  well  as  yourselves,  was  detained  on  the  journey  !" 

Mabel  and  Effie  both  looked  very  pretty,  when  they 
came  dovi'n  to  luncheon,  some  four  or  live  hours  after- 
wards— the  former  in  a  pale,  blue  cashmere,  with  blue 
ribbons  at  iiQV  throat,  which  gave  her  hair  and  skin 
even  more  than  their  natural  brightness,  and  Effie,  in 
a  quiet  little  black  silk,  with  the  old-fashioned  garnet 
ornaments  which  had  belonged  to  their  dead  mother. 

The  room  was  quite  full  as  they  entered  it ;  but 
,  foremost  in  the  group  around  the  fireplace,  Mabel's 
triumphant  eyes  recognised  Mr.  St.  Albans,  tall, 
stately,  and  preux  chualier  looking  as  ever.  But  be- 
fore she  oouhl  speak,  a  little  child  with  outstretched 


arms,  recognised  Effie's  voice  as  she  answered  some 
remark  of  Aliss  Green ',s  in  the  door- way. 
"  Effie"!"  it  ciied,  "Effie  !" 

And  to  her  surprise  Effie  found  herself  confronted 
with  lier  little  acquaintance  of  the  uight  before. 

"  My  little  Minnie  has  an  excellent"^  memory  for  her 
friends,"  said  Mr.  St.  Albans,  approaching  with  a  .-mile, 
"  May  I  venture  to  thank  you,  i*iiss  Anan,  for  the  kind- 
ness  j'ou  showed  her  list  night 

Effie  bluslied  sc.i.rlet  with  emliarrassment. 

"  Was  she  your  child,  i^lr.  St.  Albans  ?" 

He  nodded,  smihugly.  "  Our  carriage  broke  down 
at  Grove' .s  Glen,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take  the  night 
stage  on  to  Truslow,  where  I  had  telegraphed  for  ano- 
ther equipage  to  meet  us.  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  to 
be  favoured  with  you  company  uuiii  your  sister,"  with 
a  cold  bow  to  Mabel,  "objected  so  decidedly  to  my  poor 
little  Minnie's  lamentations.  Forgive  me  if  after  that 
I  kept  silence  as  *o  my  identitj-." 

Mabel  bit  her  lips,  but  she  was  too  self-possessed  to 
betray  her  discomfiture. 

"  I  was  very  tired,"  she  said,  "and I  dare  say  I  was 
vei  y  cross.    Of  course,  if  I  had  known  whom  she  waa 

And  with  a  smile  she  took  Hubert  Green's  ai-m  to  go 
to  the  lunch  table.  A  smile — when  she  could  almost 
have  wept  tears  of  blood  to  think  how  utterly  she  had 
defeated  her  own  purijose. 

Little  Minnie  St,  Alban's  clung  tightly  to  Effie  Ar- 
ran during  the  rest  of  the  day — ancfof  course  it  was  not 
so  Very  unnatural  that  Mr.  St.  Albans  should  stay 
where  his  little  daughter  preferred  to  be — and  Mabel 
had  to  am>ise  herself  as  best  she  could  -with  the  school- 
boy attentions  of  Mr.  Hubert  Green. 

When  they  left  Gi-5en  Court  Effie  had  consented  to 
"stay  with  Minnie  alwajs"  in  the  capacity  of  her  step- 
mother, i'or  Mr.  St.  Albans'  passing  fancy  for 
Mabxil's  beautiful  face  had  long  ago  been  submerged  in 
his  genuine  admiratioa-of  Efiie's  far  more  lovely  char- 
acter. 

"  I  shall  always  be  thankful  for  that  night's  ride  Id. 
the  stage,"  he  said  earne.stl}'. 

But  Mabel  Arran  was  not  so  thankful  for  it. 


DOWN  IN  THE  SHADE. 
Uiuler  the  branches,  down  in  the  shade. 
Petulant  sitteth  a  fair  young  maid, 
Scoldinj;,  in  eii.rnest,  a  dcsblate  swain, 
Pouting  and  scoldiuc*  then  pouting  again, 
Wliile  robins  above,  'ir.iil  the  bowcring  leaves, 
Which  garner  the  sunbe.mis  iu  arrowy  sheaves. 
Take  up  the  echo  in  chattoririg  sound. 
Kinging  melodious  from  tree-top  to  ground. 

How  they  are  ruffling  their  plumes  in  the  breeze. 
Swinging  so  blithe  in  these  old  orchard  trees ; 
(Seeming  to  mock  at  the  sembl.mce  of  woe. 
Seen  in  the  pn.ir  on  the  tall  grass  below. 
Now  is  the  lassie  smiling  in  scorn. 
Hearing  the  vi'ords  of  her  lover  forlorn. 
Angry  denying  the  title  of  flirt, 
Sneering  deiisive,  his  hear  t  is  unhurt. 

Then  robui  flits  downward  to  look  in  each  face. 
Floating  iu  wiile-swceoing  circles  of  grace. 
Trilling  a  song  to  his  leaf-circled  mate, 
"  Happy,  we're  happy,  both  early  and  late." 
(If  mortals  could  only  raal;e  love' like  a  bird 
Tile  depths  of  acme  hearts  would  be  vrondrously 
stirred). 

And  swift  as  he  flies,  his  note  cometh  back| 
Bearing  a  warning  of  omuious  smack. 

"  Ah,  my  gay  maiden,  have  you  a  care. 
Toss  not  that  head  with  its  clustering  hair. 
Men  will  not  bear'  vdth  your  girlish  caprice. 
Have  you  a  care  or  your  lovers  will  cease. 
Other  and  sweeter  will  bear  off  th.e  inize. 
Which,  so  coquettish,  you  feign  to  despise. 
And  you  will  be  sitting  down  in  the  shade 
Longing  and  lonely — a  testy  old  maid  '." 

Meat  Supply  op  Gkeat  Bkitaix. — The  total  num- 
ber of  cattle  in  this  country  iu  1573  exceeded  that  of 
the  previous  year  by  389,000,  and  that  of  1S71  by 
62,700.  The  chief  part  of  this  increase  has  been  in 
young  cattle  under  two  j-ears  of  age.  The  stock  of 
cattle  in  Ireland  has  also  increased,  the  total  number 
iu  1873  having  been  larger  by  94,000  than  in  1S72,  and 
by  178,000  than  in  1871.  The  stock  of  sheep,  though 
considerably  increased  in  1S73,  is  still  a  httle  lower 
»than  it  was  in  1869,  the  reduction  of  nearly  two  mil- 
Hons  and  a  half  head  caused  by  the  two  dry  seasons  ol 
1870  and  1871  not  having  been  quite  made  up.  There 
were  in  1873  1.506,000  more  than  in  1872,  and 
2,308,000  more  than  in  1871.  Sheep  were  more  nu- 
merous in  Ireland  in  1873  than  in  1872  by  224,000, 
but  were  fewer  than  they  were  before  1S70. 

Becker  Bro?.'  Purest  aud  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is  a 
combmation  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  all 
that  Is  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Great  George's- 
•■tvpet,  Dublin  , 


March  7,  1S74.  j 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


THE  TICHBORNE  TRIAL. 


CLOSE  OF  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE'S  CHAEGE. 


countrymen, 
to^  beasked 
and  right 
gratification 


THE  VERDICT  AND  SENTENCE. 

London,  Feb.  28. 
At  the  sitting  of  thecourtthismorningthe  Lord  Cliief 
Justice,  af  tersomegeneral  remarks,  proceeded : — Gentle- 
men, I  have  made  all  the  observations  which  I  think 
justice  require.^.    I  have  tried  to  bring  it  before  you 
Bs  a  whole,  .satisfied  that  in  that  way  only  tho  casa 
can  be  satisfattorily  settled.     I  have  sought  to  lay 
before  you  all  the  facts  connected  with  it  fairly,  truth- 
fully, and  impartially,  but  neverlliele.'?s  with  a  stern 
Bense  of  duty.    I  have  been  a.?sailed  from  without  by 
abuse  fioui  ('rities,  who  enter  into  the  inquiry  with  o 
foregone  conclusion,  and  who  believe  I  suppose,  that 
they  know  my  business  better  than  I  do.   'I  have  been 
abused  for  placifig  tlie  aise  before  you  in  a  partial  and 
one-sided  point  of  ^^ew.    Gentlemen,  I  cannot  invent 
facts  or  explanations  which  have  no  reality.    In  my 
opinion,  a  judge  does  not  discharge  his  duty  who  con- 
tents himself  wth  being  a  mere  recipient  of  the  evi- 
dence without  pointing  out  the  facts  and  inferences  to 
which  they  legitimately  lead  up.    It  is  the  business 
of  a  judge  to  so  adjust  the  scales  and  the  balance  that 
they  hang  evenlj-,  but  itia  also  his  fluty  to  sec  that  as 
the  facts  are  placed  in  one  scale  or  the  other,  the 
proper  inferences  are  diawn  from  them,  vrith  a  happy 
consciousne.-s  that  if  he  is  wrong,  there  are  twelve 
men,  having  experience  in  the  every-day  concerns  of 
life,  who  will  set  right  anything  as  to  which  he  may 
have  erred  ;  but  if  one  scale  goes  down  beyond  the 
other  the  fault  is  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  not 
in  the  conduct  of  tlie  court.    I  have  taken  counsel 
with  my  learned  brothers  in  almost,  indeed  I  may  say  in 
every  point  of  tho  Citsc.    "We  have  questioned  our  own 
minds  as  to  whether  a  solution  is  to  be  found  for  many 
tMngs  that  press  with  weight  upon  tho  defendant,  and 
if  we  have  not  found  any  it  is  not  the  fault  of  our  de- 
eire  to  do  strict  and  impartial  ju.-^tice  ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  while  it  is  the  business  of  a  judge  to 
protect  innocence,  so,  on  the  other  h  .ni  it  is  his  dutj' 
to  take  care  that  tho  guilty  does  not  e^ape.    "  In  the 
conviction  of  the  innocent  and"  the  escape  of  the  guilty 
lies  the  condemnation  of  the  judge,"  is      old  saying. 
You  have  been  asked  to  give  the  defendant  the  benefit 
of  any  doubts  you  mry  entertain.    Most  assuvedly  it 
is  thc'businesa  of  the  prosecution  to  bring  home  the 
guilt  of  the  accused  to  the  satif-faction  of  the  mind  of 
the  jury  ;  but  the  doubt  to  wliich  he,  is  entitled  must 
be  doubt  which  rational,  thinking,  and  sensible  men 
may  fairly  and  reasonably  entertain — not  the  doubt  of 
a  vacillaling  mind  wliich  has  not  the  moral  courage  to 
decide,  but  shelters  itself  in  vain  and  idle  scepticism. 
You  have  been  addressed  in  language  the  like  of  wliich 
has  never  been  heard  before  within  these  walls.  You 
have  beeh  told  that  if  there  be.  one  among  you  who  en- 
tortaiii's  a  different  opinion  from  the  rest  of  his  fellow- 
.  jurymen  he  should  obstinately  stick  to  it  instead  of 
,  seeking  to  reconcile  his  opinion  with  the  facts.  1 
never  yet  heard  that  addressed  to  a  jury,  and  there- 
fore r  a!n.  obliged  to  express  njy  judicial  sense  of  such 
.an  argument  ;  not  that  I  believe  there  is  the  slightest 
necessity  for  warning  you  against  that  doctrine,  which 
might    lead  to    mischievous  con.sequences.  But 
it     has    been    propounded,   and    1    must  make 
this   explanation.      I  ,  am  the    last  man  to  sug- 
gest that  if  any  one  of  you    entertains  a  con- 
Bcicntious,  profound,  unalterable  conviction,  although 
ho  may  stand  alone  against  his  eleven  fellows,  he 
should  give  it  up.     The  law  requires  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  twelve  men  before  a  verdict  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty  is  pronounced,  and  if  a  singie  juryman  is  satis- 
lied,  after  having  given  every  attention  to  the  case, 
that  he  cannot  find  the  verdict  of  the  rest,  he  does 
right  to  stand  by  his  conviction.    Then  we  must  recol- 
lect that  it  is  his  duty  to  give  the  case  every  possible 
.   consideration,  and  he  may  start  with  a  fair  piesump- 
tion  that  one  individual  is  ifiore  likely  to  bo  wrong 
i  n.  the'  eleven  from  whom  he  differs,  and  think  of  his 
n  judgment  with  humility  and  diffidence.  After 
,Lae  iiutuer  remarks  on  the  subjects,  and  dweSing  on 
impoi-tance  of  a  unanioious  verdict  in  preventing 
lurlher  litigation,  his  lordship  also  referred  to  other 
lanf.uage  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  which  he 
never  hcnrd  before,  and  which  he  hoped  he  should 
•  'ivcr  iicai'  again.    You  have  been  invited,  ho  r-nid,  to 
V  juouiicc  a  verdict  not  simply  with  reference  to  your 
o-.vn  "0'ii.cietitious  convictions,  Vjut  with  a  vie\t  to  pio- 
mieed  ovations  at  tho  hands  of  your  countiyinoii.  I 
am  sure  there  is  not  one  of  you,  however,  much  you 
may  desire  to  stand  well  in  the  sight  of  jour  fellow- 


who  would  not  consider  it  an  insult 
to  sacrifice    his  own  sense  of  duty 
for    popular    applause    or    the  kilo 
resulting    form    such     an  ovation. 
Thero  is  but  one  course  to  follow  in  the  discharge 
of  a  gr^at  public  duty.    No  man  should  be  insensible 
to  publicjopinion  or  the  applause  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, but  there  is  a  far  higlier  consideration — the 
B.atisfaction  of  your  own  conscience,  the  knowledge 
that  you  are  foUov.-ing  the  promptings  of  that  "  small 
still  voice"'  which,  if  you  listen  honestly  to  its  dictates, 
never  misleads  or  deceives,  and  inspires  a  feeling 
which 

Makes  our  walks  by  day  serene, 
Our  pillow  smooth  by  night. 

Listen  to  that,  gentlemen,  and  do  right  and  care  not 
for  anything  .  that  may  be  thought  or  said  or  done 
without  these  walls.    In  this  sacred  temple  of  jurjtice 
every  consideration  but  this  ought  to  have,  and  can 
have  no  place.    Vc  have  been  threatened.    A  system 
of  intimidation  has  been  astempted  to   be  bro\iglit 
to  bear  upon  us  in  assisting  in  administering  justice. 
We  have  been  told  that  if  our  countrymen  do  not  suffi- 
ciently condemn  us  a  history  of  this  case  shall  be 
written  in  which  those  who  take  a  part  against  tlie  de- 
fendant shall  be  handed  down  to  the  e.xecration  of  pos 
tcrity  Mid  covered  with  infamy.    I  have  heard  lan- 
guage applied  to  this  tribunal  in  which,  I  will  under- 
take to  say  that,  in  tho  whole  annals  of  the  iuJminia- 
tration  of  justice,  no  advocate  ever  dreamed  of  ad- 
dressing this  court.    When  I  say  I  heard  it,  I  am 
wrong — I  did  not  hear  it  ;  it  was  spoken  "  with  bated 
breath,"  I  Euppo.se  with  the  intention  that  I  should 
not  hear  it,  because,  if  heard,  it  would  not  have 
passed  without  that  punishment  which  it  is  competent 
for    the     court      to     inflict,    and     which  we 
shoidd    have  inflicted    for    such    an    outrage  on 
decency.     This  attack,    subjecting    the    court  to 
indignity  and  insult,  as  I  have  said,  was  spoken  with 
bated  breath,  but  loud  enough  for  the  reporters  to 
catch  his  words  and  print  them  in  the  newspapers.  In 
Westminster  Hall  that  was  the  way  in  which  a  counsel 
came  forward  to  Insult  this  court.    It  was  cowardice 
and  insult  combined.  Observe  the  language.    I  rejoice 
to  sec  tho  Bar  of  England  here  in  such  large  numbers. 
Let  them  hear  the  .way  in  wliich  one  of  their  body  ad- 
dressed this  court — I  venture  to  call  it  the'  august 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  Tho  Lord  Chief  Justice  then 
quoted  the  words  of  Dr.  Kenealy,  insinuating  that  in 
history  the  names  of  tho  judges  would  be  covered 
with  infamy- and,dishonour,  and  said — Is  that  the  way 
in  which  a  counsel  should  speak  of  the  judges  of  a  tri- 
bunal before  whom  he  pleiuls  ?    I  am  sure  there  will 
come  but  one  response  from  tho  body  I  see  before  me. 
(Here  there  was  asuppressod  cheer  from  the  Bar.)  I  care 
not  by  whom  the  history  of  this  caije  may  l?e  written, 
I  am  conscious  of  having  done  my  duty.    I  can  only 
say  that  those  threats  have  no  teiTors  for  me,  fof, 
armed  strongly  in  honesty,  I  pass  them  by  as  the  idle 
wind,  and  regard  them  not.    The  history  of  this  case 
may  be  written,  for  aught  I  know,  by  a  pen  steeped  in 
gall  and  venom,  which  may  lampoon  the  living  orJrevile 
or  calumniateJthe  dead.    I  have  no  f  ars.    The  facts 
speak  for  themselves.    I  have  administered  justice  in 
this  court  now  for  many  yeaiB,  and  if  my  conduct  is 
hereafter  reviled orcalumniatfd,  I leavethe  protectionof 
my  judicial  memory  to  the  Bar  ot  Engknd.    (Here  ge- 
neral and  warmer  cheers  came  from  the  Bar.)  After 
ome  further  remarks  he  said — I  have  done.    I  have, 
discharged  my  duty  to  tho  best  of  my  abiUty.    It  only 
remains  that  you  shall  do  yours.    I  am  sure  your  ver- 
dict will  be  received  on  all  hands  except  by  fools  and 
fanatics  as  the  judgment  of  twelve  men  who  have 
brought  to  the  consideration  of  this  case  the  most 
vigilant  attention,  the  most  remarkable  intelligence 
and  tho  most  sincere  desire  to  discharge  thoiv  duty 
before  God  and  man  according  to  what  they  believe  in 
their  hearts  and  souls  to  be  right  and  just  in  this  ca*e. 

Mr.  Justice  Mellor  expressed  his  entire  concurrence 
in  the  summing-up  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justipe,  of  which 
he  spoke  in  terms  of  high  praise.  He  also  entirely 
agreed  in  bis  observations  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  leading  counsel  for  the  defence,  Hiid 
took  occasion  to  justify  the  interference  of  ihc 
court  in  regard  to  cases  of  contempt  .and  the 
publication  of  comments  during  the  trial,  which* 
he  did  not  think  was  any  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  He  also  spoke  of  the  valuable  services 
rendered  by  Master  Cockburn,  Mr.  Davis,  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Justice  Lushjnade  a  few  observations  in  the 
same  sense,  saying  that  it  wa.s  his  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion to  think  that  there  had  been  no  difference  between 
the  members  of  the  court  upon  a  single  point. 


The  jury  then  retired,  it  being  twelve  o'clock,  to 
consider  their  verdict. 

THE  VERDICT. 
At  twenty-five  minutes  to  one  the  jury  returned, 
and  their  names  ha,ving  been  called  over. 

The  Foreman,  in  reply  to  the  usual  question,  said 
they  found  a  verdict  of  Guiltt. 

Afterwards  he  said  they  found  as  follows  : — ■ 

1.  We  find  that  the  defendant  is  not  Roger  Charles 
Doughty  Tich'oorne. 

2.  That  he  did  not  seduce  Katherine  Doughty,  and 
we  further  believe  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence thiit  Roger  Charles  Tichborne  was  ever  guilty  of 
any  undue  famili.nrity  with  Katherine  Doughty  on  any  • 
occasion  whatever  (cheers). 

3.  AVe  also  agree  unanimously  that  the  defendant  is 
Arthur  Orton. 

The  Lord  C!hief  Justice— That,  gentlemen,  disposos 
of  all  the  issues. 

The  foreman  then  handed  in  the  following  opinion 
of  the  jui-y,  which* was  read  hy  his  lordship  : — 

"  The  jury  desire  to  express  their  opinion  that  the 
charge  of  bribery,  conspiracj',  .-ind  undue  influence 
mads  against  the  prosecution  is  entirely  devoid  of 
foundation,  and  they  regret  exceedingly  the  violent 
language  and  demeanour  of  the  leading  counsel  for  the 
defendant  in  his  attacks  on  the  conduct  of  the  prose- 
cution and  on  several  witnesses." 

Mr.iHawkins  :  On  the  part  of  the  Crown,  I  pray  for 
the  immediate  judgment  of  the  court. 

The  defendant  was  then  ordered  to  stand  up. 

THE  SENTENCE. 
Mr.  Justice  Mellor,  as  the  senior  puisne  judge,  thou 
passed  sentence  upon  tho  defendant.  Ho  said  that 
after  a  trial  of  unexampled  duration  he  had  bten  'con- 
victed by  the  jury  of  the  several  perjuries  charged  in 
the  indictment,  jand  which  were  truly  described  as 
"  crimes  as  black  and  foul  as  ju.stice  ever  raised  hei^ 
sword  to  strike."  After  passing  a  high  eulogium  upon 
the  jury,  he  said  their  verdict  met  with  the  entire  ap- 
proval of  the  court,  adding  that  it  was  ditficult  to  coU' 
cencfive  that  any  person  wlio  considered  theproba/. 
bilitius  of  the  story,  and  fairly  weighed  the  evidence, 
could  come  to  any  other  couclusi'.n.  He  alludeil  chiofl;; 
to  the  evidence  of  Mary  Anne  Loder  and  Mr.  Gosford. 
observing  that  as  to  the  latter,  he  had  placed  the  publio 
greatly  in  his  debt.  Alluding  next  to  the  improbabili- 
ties of  tho  defendant's  story,  he  dwelt  upon  his 
forgetting  his  alleged  native  tongue,  the  tattoo  marks, 
the  handwriting,  and  other  facts,  which  led  irrcsi.itibly 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  jury  were  right  in  their  ver- 
dict. He  referred  particularly  to  the  infamy  of  hia 
attempt  to  support  his  fraud  by  blasting  the  reputa- 
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charge  the  like  of  which  iie, 
had  never  heard  before  in  a  court  of  justice,  and 
which  had  been  completely  shattered  to  pieces  and  ox.- 
posed.  He  regretted  with  the  other  members  of  tho 
court  that  the  Act  of  Parliament,  not  contemplating  a 
case  of  this  gravitj'  and  heinous  character,  limited  the 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  for  the  offence  of  which  t;)e 
defendant  had  been  guilty.  Hi.s  lordship  then  sen- 
tenced the  defendant  on  the  first  count  to  sSven  years' 
penal  servitude,  and  on  the  second  count  to  a  similir 
period,  uo  begin  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  pnni-d;- 
ment — in  all  fourteen  years'  penal  servitude. 

The  defendant  a^ked  to  be  allowed  to  address  the 
court,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so.  He  was  then 
removed  in  th-5  cu.'itodj' of  5Ir.  Frayling,  the  tipstaffof 
the  court. 

The  defendant  appeared  unaffected  during  the  pass- 
ing  of  the  sentence. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then  thanked  the  jury  for 
their  service.?,  warmly  praising  then-  conduct,  exi^rcffi- 
ing  regret  that  so  much  of  tlicir  time  should  have 
been  taken  up,  and  obs^-rving  that  Ihey  would  have  the 
reflection  that  they  had  been  associated  with  the  most 
remarkable  trial  that  ever  had  occurred  in  too  annahj 
of  English  jurisprudence. 

The  Forenun  said  he  wished  on  the  part  of  the  jury 
to  thank  their  lord.ships  for  the  cousidcraticu  and 
kindness  tliey  had  shown  to  them,  and  also  Jliistet 
Cockbvu-n  and  uU  the  otherofficers  for  their  aJtenii-'n, 
as  well  as  to  the  police,  whose  an'angcments  had  b  _-ril 

.  most  admirable  throughout  the  whole  trial. 

The  proceedings  of  this  remarkable  and  protracted 
trial  then  terminated.  iJvery  precaution  had  bceii 
tr.kci:  by  the  police  in  case  of  any  disturbance,  but 
happily  ngue  occurred.  There  was  a  vast  crowd  out- 
side, ijud  it  was  deemed  adviduble  to  take  the  ojisuner 
through  tho  privale  passage  of  the  hall  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  whence,  an  omnibus  being  in  waiting,  he  was 
conveyed  to  Newgato  by  Laiabeth-bridge,.  York-roaJ, 

'  and  Blacktriars-liridask 
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NINETY-EIGHT. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  IRISH  REBELLION. 


By  the  Author  of  "Fortvme'a  Fool,"  &e. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

OULAKT  HILL. 

On  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  May,  1798,  terror  reigned 
supreme  in  Dublin.  It  was  known  that  a  large  body 
of  insurgents  had  collected  at  Swords,  San  try,  and  on 
the  Rathfarnham  mountains,  with  the  object  of  march- 
ing on  the  metropolis.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  ; 
the  guards  were  doubled  everywhere  ;  during  the  day 
the  barristers  in  the  civil  courts  pleaded  in  uniform, 
with  side  aims  ;  the  judges  appeared  on  the  bench  in 
regimentals  ;  massacres  and  outrages  were  reported 
from  every  quarter.  By  a  pre-arranged  plan  the  city 
was  left  in  darkness,  the  lamplighters  having  neglected 
their  duties.  "  Every  man  for  himself,  an-d  God  for  us 
all,"  was,  says  Sir  Jonah  Baxrington,  the  universal  cry. 
The  authorities  had  no  knowledge  'of  the  strength  of 
the  insurgents  ;  the  wildest  rumours  prevailed,  and  all 
order  was  at  an  end. 

The  Yeomanry  troops,  the  militia,  and  the  regular 
garrison  were  dismayed,  and  scarce  had  courage  to 
make  the  slightest  preparations  for  a  defence. 
Throughout  the  night  the  citizens  were  on  the  rack 
txpecting  every  moment  the  entry  of  the  rebels.  Had 
a  thousand  men  attacked  the  city  they  could  have  cap- 
lured  it  before  morning. 

But  the  insurgents  did  not  come ;  they  had  not 
Ifclected  their  forces,  and  the  Santry  men -were  sur- 
prised by  Lord  Roden  and  his  "  Foxhunters,"  who 
!rom  their  superior  discipline  and  force,  soon  routed 
;he  few  handfuls  of  rebels,  who  were  armed  only  with 
pikes. 

Next  morning  the  rebeUious  lamplighters  were 
hanged  to  a  man  ;  persons  suspected  of  United  Irish 
sympathies  were  flung  into  prison,  or  hanged  without 
a  trial,  as  the  leisure  of  the  oflScers  who  arrested  them 
a,llowed.  An  order  was  issued  forbidding  pei-sons 
from  appearing  in  the  streets  between  nine  o'clock  at 
night  and  five  in  the  morning,  on  pain  of  being  sent 
to  serve  in  the  EngUsh  navy.  A  pocket-book  found 
in  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  had  laid  bare  all  the  pians 
Df  the  United  Irishmen,  and  the  most  violent  mea- 
sures" were  at  once  taken  for  repressing  the  rebellion- 
Dead/bodies  of  insurgents,  sabred  th^.  previous  night 
by  Lord  Koden's  cavalry,  were  brought  in  a  cart  to 
Dublin  (with  some  prisoners),  tied  together  like  beams 
of  wood  ;  the  dead  carcasses  were  stretched  out  in  the 
yard  of  Dublin  Castle,  where  the  blazing  rays  of  thg 
Bun  scorched  and  burnt  the  putrid  flesh,  and  where 
the  I'Ord  Lieutenant  might  see  the  hsrrible  eshibi- 
fion. 

Meanwhile  the  insurgents  were  not  idle.  "  Risings'- 
were  reported  from  every  part  oi  the  country,  and  in 
the  counties  of  Dublin  awd  Kildare  many  of  the 
Royal  garrisons  had  already  bees  carried. 

The  great  body  of  the  Northern  rebels  assembled  on 
Oiilart  Hill,  where,  day  by  day,  the  force  received 
fresh  allies.  Shocking  atrocities  were  committed  on 
both  sides,  but  espef  iaUy  by  the  Orange  Yeomanry 
and  the  regular  troops,  who  had  been  so  brutalised 
by  ■•  free-quarters"  that  (as  Pender  says)  "  they  half 
roasted  and  ate  the  flesh  of  a  man  named  Walsh,  who 
had  not  been  in  arms."  It  is  needless  here  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  statement  of  that  period  ;  history  tells 
jts  own  tale. 

On  the  night  of  the  27th  May  a  strange  scene  wa.'j 
witnessed  on  Oulart  Hill.  The  rebel  c.imp  had  been 
pitched  on  there,  and  the  men  were  preparing 
to  Kive  battle  to  the  Royalists  oa  the  morrow.  Camp- 


fires  were  lighted,  around  which  the  families  that  had. 
been  driven  from  their  homes  congi'egated.  The  men 
were  attired  in  every  species  of  uniform,  from  the 
Yeomanry  coat  to  the  barrister's  gown.  ChUdren  anS 
women  cowered  over  the  blading  tiirf,  singing  me- 
lancholy cTonawns  or  discoursing  the  deeds  of  the  past 
day. 

Maurice  DoneUan,  who  had  joined  the  first  "  rising,"  _ 
and  who  had  vainly  urged  on  the  Rathfarnham  men 
the  importance  of  attacking  Dublin,  was  on  Oulart 
Hill  that  night.  Beacon  fires  blazed  on  every  hill,  from 
Boncavogue  to  Corrigrua,  and  new  detachments  of 
rebels  were  flocking  in  every  hour.  These  were  armed 
universally  with  the  long  pike,  a  most  efTective  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  determined  men,  as  the  Royalists  had 
learned  to  their  cost  that  day.  Some  of  them  carried 
on  their  backs  their  household  goods — a  bed,  a 
''dresser,"  or  mayhap  a  lean  pig.  They  were 
all  in  splendid  spirits,  for  their  recent 
successes  had  given  them  courage,  and  had 
led  them  to  hope  that,  in  spite  of  the  many 
drawbacks,  their  fight  for." liberty"  might  be  success- 
ful. The  day  before  a  band  of  Yeomanry  had  plup- 
dered  and  burnt  the  Catholic  chapel  at  Boncavogue, 
in  the  parish  of  Kilcormac,  and  the  priest,  Father  John 
J.Iurphy,  at  the  head  of  his  parishioners,  had  attacked 
and  routed  the  ravagers,  and  two  of  the  oflicers  were 
slain  in  the  conflict.  The  North  Cork  Militia  had  been 
"beaten  black,"  and  Father  Murphy  had  then  assumed 
the  command  of  the  rebel  army  on  Oulart  Hill. 

The  priest  throughout  tho  whole  uf  the  night  occu- 
pied himself  in  cheering  the  men  under  his  control, 
and  wherever  he  appeared  the  people  were  wild  in 
their  enthusiasm.  Maurice,  who  had  a  strong  voice  in 
the  councils  as  one  of  the  Dublin  colohels,  accom- 
panied Father  Murphy  in  his  rounds. 

"  Paddy  Flyan,"  said  the  priest,  as  he  came  up  to 
one  little  group  where  the  man  addressed  was  cookinr' 
a  goose  o-uer  the  smoking  sods,  "  vvhere  did  j^ou  get 
that  goose  ?    Tell  me  this  minute" 

"Ye'r  raverence,"  said  Flynn,  holding  dov.-n  liis 
head,  "  shure  I  didn't  stale  it.  A  labourin'  boy  gave 
it  to  me." 

"Don't  tell  falsehoods,  Paddy  Flyan,"  said  the 
priest  severely  ;  "  confess  at  once  tha^  you  stole  that 
goose." 

"  Well,  an'  shure  if  I  did,"  said  Flynn,  growing 
bold,  '•■  may  bo  it  ishn't  the  first  goose  that  was  stole. 
An',  Father  John,  dear,  the  children  musht  have  some- 
thin'  to  ate." 

"  I  did  not  censure  you  for  taking  the  goose,  Flynn," 
returned  the  priest.  "  It  is,  I  hope,  pardonable  under 
the  circumstances.  Buli  you  told  me  a  wicked  lie 
sirrah,  and  you  know  who  is  the  father  of  lies." 

With  this,  the  priest  turned  away,  and  pre- 
sently he  came  to  another  group,  where  a  dozen  of 
men  wei-e  sharpening  pikes  at  a  sort  of  rude  forge. 

"That's  it,  boys,"  said  Father  Murphy.  "  Prepare 
for  to-n;iorrow.  We  have  Ferns  and  Enniscortiiy  to 
take,  lads,  and  we'll  give  the  regulars  as  -  fine  a 
drubbing  as  we  gave  to  the  North  Cork  Militia.  Keep 
your  courage  up,  my  boys  ;  we'U  reach  Dublin  yet." 

A  wild  cheer  burst  from  the  men,  and  the  watchers 
at  tlse  other  fires,  attracted  by  the  noise,  gathered  in. 

A  thin,  spare  man,  attired  in  a  semi-genteel  style 
and  carrying  an  open  book  in  his  hand,  now  ap- 
proached the  priest. 

"  Would  it  please  your  reverence,"  he  said,  "  to 
permit  me  to  recite  to  the  boys  a  little  song  I've  com- 
posed for  them." 

•"Certainly,  certainly,"  said  Father  John,  vrith  a 
good-humoured  smile.  "  We  must  have  the  Muses 
with  us,  by  all  means.  There's  nothing  cheers  an 
Irish  heart  so  much  as  a  good  sons  with  a  native  air 
Matthew  M-Caxthx."  *  ' 


'  McCarthy,  who  was  a  village  schoolmaster,  recited, 
or  rather  sang,  the  following  ballad  : — 

Huzza  !  Upon  the  Wicklow  hills 

The  beacoa-iirt)  is  blazing ; 
Its  fierce  red  light  with  wouder  fills 

Tlic  thousaiids  at  it  gazing  ; 
And  lo  !  on  evei7  mountain  side 

New  fires  like  lightning  springing  ; 
And  through  the  valleys  far  and  wide  • 

The  clash  of  arms  is  rinjpns  ! 

Now,  ha*te  j  e,  haste  from  crag  and  glen, 

.\n(l  join  the  ranks  of  freemen ; 
If  ye  be  patriot  Irishmen, 

Rubh  where  the  sunburst's  beaming; 
Tlio  iSaxons  como  !  requite  them  now. 

Remember  Ireland's  story ; 
If  ye  have  v^rongs  we'll  right  them  nov, 

Tho  hated  foe's  before  yel 

For  I'uith  and  Fatherland  we  fight 

The  battle  brave  impending, 
May  God  and  Heaven  protect  the  rishfc. 

Our  glorious  cause  defending  ! 
May  victory  grace  our  banners  green, 
•  And  Freedom's  goddess  hover 
Abcn  e  their  glistening  emerald  sheep, 
,  .\nd  the  patriot  bands  they  cover  ! 

On  1  on  !  ye  gallant  Irish  hearts, 

The  Saxon  horde  aMvancea, 
The  cruaking  raven  swoops  and  darts, 

Tl'e  panting  war-hor.se  prances. 
>"ow  strike  a  blow  for  Erin's  sake. 

Her  slavish  shackles  sever, 
This  day  must  either  mar  or  make 

A  noble  race  for  ever  1 

"  Very  good,  very  good  indeed, Ulister  M'Carthy," 
said  Father  John,  approvingly;  "the  sentiment  is  very 
fine,  and  is  well  expressed." 

"  It's  pardonable  in  a  beginner,"  said  ITCarthy 
"  It's  an  old  Irish  air  that  I  heard  in  Erris." 

"  Oh,  the  air  is  good,"  said  Father  John,"  "and  it's 
all  the  better  because  it's  Irish.  Now,  boys,"  he  added, 
"  I  shall  read  ydu  the  proclamation  issued  by  th^ 
Republic.  Listen  attentively  to  it,  for  the  man  who 
wi-ote  it  will  never  write  aught  else  on  this  earth." 

Father  John  then  mounted  on  a  high  rock,  and  read 
to  the  multitude  the  proclamation  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  ill-starred  John  Shears.  It  had  been 
penned  in  anticipation  of  the  success  of  the  attempt 
to  seize  Dublin,  and  was  pitched  in  the  highest  tone  of 
grancliioquent  triumph. 

"  The  national  flag,"  said  the  proclamation,  "the 
sacred  green,  is  at  this  moment  flying  over  the  ruins  of 
despotism,  and  t'nat  capital  which  a  few  hours  past 
witnessed  the  debaucheries,  plots,  and  crimes  of  your 
oppressors  is  now  the  citadel  of  triumphant  virtue. 
Vengeance,  Irishmen — vengeance  on  your  oppressors  ! 
Remember  that  tliousauds  of  your  dearest  friends 
have  perished,  by  their  merciless  orders;  remember 
their  burnings,  their  \vreckinga,  their  tortures,  their 
mihtary  niassacrcs,  and  their  legal  murders.  Remem- 
ber Orr  !" 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  manifesto, 
the  rebels  settled  down  to  rest  in  preparation  for  tha 
decisive  fight  on  the  morrov.-. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"  MY  N.4.TIVE  LAND  GOOD  KIG^T  !" 

Father  Murphy's  little  army  was  attacked  early  li 
the  morning  by  a  detachment  of  the  North  Cori 
Mihtia  under  Colonel  Foote.  The  mditia  Pt  first  had 
the  best  of  the  fight,  as  the  rebels  were  imable  to  main- 
tain order  and  regularity.  The  rude  earthworks  were 
carried,  and  the  camp  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
stormed,  when  our  hero  and  the  fighting  priest  rallied 
their  men,  and  by  deeds  of  personal  bravery  so  in- 
spirited them,  that  they  bore  down  upon  the  militia 
with  fiuiouB  force,  and  routed  them  effectually.  The 
fight  lasted  throughout  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  at 
night  the  victoi-s  again  encamped  on  the  Hill  of  Oulart. 
At  daybreak  they  were  up  and  on  their  march  to 
Caraohn,  where  no  opposition  ^va3  offered,  and  where 
tliey  seized  800  stand  of  arms  that  had  been  deposited 
there  by  Lord  Mountmorris.  Ferns  was  taken  ;  every- 
where the  regular  troops  fled  before  the  victorious 
rebels,  who  next  bore  down  on  the  town  of  Ennis- 
corthy.  Here  there  waa  a  strong  garrison  of  cavalrv, 
and  a  battle  of  four  hours  ensued  outside  the  Duffrey 
Gate.  The  rebels  fought  manfuUy,  and  in  the  end 
defeated  the  Royalists,  who  fled  in  terror  to  Wexford 
with  all  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Th:\t 
night  the  rebels  encamped  on  Vinegar  Hill,  andfor  :v.  a 
aajs  they  remained  here,  every  day  adding  to  'r 
numbero,  ind  eysry  day  adding  to  the  terror  and  c  - 
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into  by  the  Royalists  of  Wexford  through  the  medium 
of  certain  prisoners — of  whom  Beauchamp  Bagenil 
Harrey  was  one — but  nothing  was  achieved,  and  on 
the  third  day  the  "Armyfef  the  Republic"  attacked 
the  town  of  Wexford.  Large  reinforcements  were  sent 
to  support  the  Royal  garrison,  but  these  being  inter- 
cepted by  the  rebels  at  the  Three  Rocks,  ahnoat  the 
whole  of  them  were  slain,  and  some  field  pieces 
taken.  Terrified  at  this  defeat,  the  inhabitants 
of  Wexford  offered  to  surrender  the  town,  but  the 
North  Cork  Militia,  with  a  degree  of  cowardice 
that  covered  them  with  disgrace,  evacuated  the 
citadel  before  any  terms  could  be  made,  and  left  the 
women  and  children  to  the  mercy  of  the  rebels. 
Bagenal  Harvey,  who  was  in  Wexford  Goal,  was  re- 
leased, and  chosen  "General"  by  the  insurgents.  The 
latter,  for  a  time,  behaved  with  the  most  commend- 
able mildness,  and  did  not  abuse  theii-  power.  After 
rem?iniug  for  a  few  days  in  the  town,  however,  a  band 
of  the  more  uncivilized  rebels  broke  open  the 
gaol  and  massacred  many  of  the  inhabitants  who  had 
taken  refuge  there.  This  act  was  rigorously  con- 
demned by  the  leaders,  but  the  perpetrators  were  be- 
yond control  and  could  not  be  punished. 

On  the  5th  June  the  liattle  of  New  Ross  was  fought. 
Bagenal  Harvey  commanded  the  rebel  army,  which 
now  numbered  about  thirty  thousand  men.  The  garJ 
rison  was  held  by  a  strong  force  of  Royalists,  and  for  a 
time  the  victory  leaned  to  the  rebels,  bvit  they  were 
unable  to  keep  order,  and  broke  ranks.  The  confusion 
thus  caused  was  fatal;  the  main  body  of  their  army 
was  routed,  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners  were  made 
by  the  Royalists.  .  The  fighting  lasted  for  more  than 
ten  hours,  and  all  this  time  Karvey  was  merely  a  spec- 
tator on  a  neighbouring  hill.  The  Roj^alists  lost  about 
three  hundi-ed  men,  amongst  them  Dord  Mountjoy, 
Colonel  of  the  Dublin  Jlilitia.  All  the  rebels  captured 
were  executed  in  cold  blood  after  the  battle.  Those 
who  escaped  fled  in  broken  squadrons  over  the  countiy, 
Bome  to  .Sleivekilta,  a  mountain  four  miles  off,  where 
they  made  a  determined  stand;  others  made  their  way 
to  Currickboyne,  where  they  perpetrated  the  massacre 
jf  ScuUabogue,  but  the  main  body  retreated  to  Vinegar 
Hill. 

Another  priest,  the  Rev.  Philip  Roche,  was  now 
shosen  to  the  command  of  the  rebel  army,  and  for  se- 
veral days  he  was  able  to  hold  out.  But  a  powerful 
contingent  was  marching  upon  him,  and  in  a  few  days 
met  him  at  the  base  of  the  hUl,  under  the  command  of 
General  Lake. 

Vinegar  Hill  is  a  beautiful,  verdant  mountain'^  the 
river  Slaney  meandei's  peacefully  at  its  foot,  and  the 
town  of  Enniscorthy  lies  at  the  entrance  to  the  valley. 
On  this  hill  the  rebel  army  was  now  congregated,  and 
here  was  fought  the  famous  battle  which  decided  the 
chances  of  the  Wexford  Rebellion. 

General  Lake,  with  20,000  men  and  a  numerous  train 
of  artillery,  fell  upon  the  rebels  on  the  2l8t  June;  the 
latter  were  defeated,  and  the  majority  of  them 
would  have  been  slaughtered  had  it  not  been  that  Ge- 
neral Needham  inadvertently  left  open  the  pass  to  the 
Wicklow  mountains,  thus  allowing  large  numbers  to 
escape  by  what  has  since  been  sarcastically  called  after 
him,  "  Needham's  Gap."  The  most  savage  cruelties 
.were  perpetrated  by  both  forces ;  the  Royalist  •■soldiers, 
amongst  other  reckless  acts,  set  fire  to  a  building  at 
Enni.scorthy — scores  of  wounded  rebels,  by  whom  it 
had  been  used  as  an  hospital,  being  consumed  in  the 
Haraes. 

The  rebellion  was  now  virtually  dead.  Straggling 
bands  of  desperate  men  maintained  the  fight  in  difi'er- 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  courage  that  is  given 
by  despair.  But  all  was  useless  ;  a  handful  of  despe- 
rate men  could  not  struggle  successfully  against  a 
sti-ong  araiy  of  soldiers  who  gave  no  quarter.  Wexford, 
Down,  and  Antrim  held  out  for  months;  but  the  lead- 
ers had  been  captured  and  executed,  and  after  a  time 
the  insurgents  repaired  to  their  ruined  homes,  to  brood 
over  their  experiences  of  the  campaign.  The  losses  on 
lioth  sides  are  variously  estimated.  It  is  said  the  Roy- 
ali.sts  lost  20,000  men  and  the  rebels  50,000 — the  num- 
ber of  the  latter  put  t6  death,  in  cold  blood,  greatly 
sxceeding  that  killed  in  battle.  There  are  old  men, 
who  are  now  tottering  on  the  verge  of  their  graves, 
V  ho  were  childr  en  then,  and  yet  they  remember  the 
N.'irof  "the  Great  KebeUion,"  and  tell  of  its  horrors 
iiid  its  miseries. 

Three  days  afterthe  disastroas  fight  at  Vinegar  Hill, 
uiiilst  yet  the  country  was  scoured  by  troopers,  who,  in 
liieii  anger,  destroyed  without  pity  the  hapless  fugi- 
;  ■  V w  ho  fell  in  their  way,  there  arrived  at  a  house  in 
'hu  suburbs  of  Belfast  a  wayworn  traveller  covered  with 
duat  and  faint  with  fatigue.  H«  sought  to  conceal  his 
^gure  in  the  laisotoyncLjtJ^Trtuich  he  wore,  and  pulled 


his  hat  over  his  face  to  conceal  a  sabre  wound  which 
had  laid  open  his  cheek. 

The  traveller  cautiously  approached  the  house,  and 
scanned  its  outside  mournfully.  He  made  no  move- 
ment to  enter,  but  waited  quietly  outside,  as  though 
on  the  watch  for  some  person  whom  he  expected.  Pre- 
sently one  of  the  latticed  window's  was  thrown  open, 
and  a  tall,  handsome  girl  looked  out,  at  sight  of  whom 
the  traveller  started  forward  with  a  cry  of  gladness. 
The  girl  was  alarmed,  and  would  have  succumbed  had 
the  traveller  not  at  the  same  moment  uncovered  his 
face  and  revealed  features  which  were  well  known  to  her. 

"My  brother  !"she  said  with  emotion.  "Oh,  Maurice, 
you  are  come  at  last  !" 

It  was  indeed  poor  Maurice  Donellan,  but  so  dis- 
figured with  scars  and  cuts  that  he  could  scarce  be  re- 
cognised as  the  gallant  young  fellow  who  had  a  few 
months  before  been  so  full  of  hope  and  life.  He  bad 
served  bravely  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Wexford 
campaign,  and  had  twice  been  captured  by  the 
Royalists,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  on  both 
occasions.  To  the  last  he  had  struggled  for  the 
"cause"  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  it  was 
with  a  bitter  sinking  of  spirit  that  he  had  thrown  his 
weapon  away  when  all  was  lost.  He  was  now  come  to 
take  his  last  adieu  of  his  sister  before  flying  from  the 
country  for  ever. 

Ellen  shed  womanly  tears  as  she  clasped  her  unfor- 
tunate brother  to  her  arms,  and  even  he — brave  as  he 
had  been  in  battle — was  unmanned  by  the  painful  part- 
ing. 

"  Do  not  weep,  fallen,"  he  said  as  he  kissed  her  pale 
cheek.  '•  My  lot  is  far  better  than  that  of  my  poor 
comrades.  I  must  leave  Ireland,  since  I  cannot  remain 
in  it  m  safety,  but  some  day  I  shall  return  again,  and 
then  we  shall  meet  once  more.    Good-bye,  Ellen  !" 

"Oh,  Maurice,  I  cannot  part  with  you,"  cried  sh^ 
"  do  not  leave  me  here — it  will  break  my  heart.  They 
tell  me  that  Lord  Cornwallis  has  promised  protection 
to  those  who  will  lay  down  their  arms.  Cannot  you 
accept  his  terms  and  remain  ?" 

"  Alas,  I  cannot,  sister.  There  will  be  no  terms  but 
death  for  me  ;  and  even  if  my  life  could  be  spared  I 
must  still  leave  Ireland.  I  have  no  home  here,  and 
perhaps  I  shall  win  my  way  in  a  foreign  land.  I  must 
go,  Ellen,  and  so  once  more  I  say  good-bye  !" 

"  Then,  Maurice,  if  you  must  go  I  sDall  go  with 
you,"  cried  Ellen.  "  If  you  are  exiled,  I  am  exiled  too  ; 
and  where  your  home  is,  there  shall  bemiile  also.  We 
shall  not  part." 

"  Now,  God  bless  you,  sister,  for  these  words,"  said 
Maurice,  kissing  her  tears  away.    "I  longed  to  ask 
you  to  go  with  me,  but  had  not  the  heart  to  do 
My  banishment  from  Ireland  will  be  lightly  borne 
since  you  are  to  be  my  companion." 

The  sister  and  brother  remained  in  conversation 
until  the  dusk  of  the  evening  ,for  they  had  much  to 
tell  each  other,  and  Maurice  was  disinclined  to  bring 
danger  to  the  kind  friends  who  had  harboured  Ellen 
by  entering  the  house.  AVhen,  at  last,  the  parting 
took  place,  Maurice  set  out  for  the  mountains,  where 
he  spent  the  night  with  less  comfort,  but  more  security, 
than  if  he  had  ventured  into  Belfast. 

A  few  days  after  a  vessel  left  the  harbour  of  that  town, 
bearing  away  Maurice  and  his  sister,  who,  despite  their 
fond  hopes,  were  never  moi-e  to  rest  their  eyes  on  the 
grecu  hills  of  Ireland.  The  vessel  carried  them  to 
Hamburg,  whence  they  travelled  to  Paris,  where  there 
were  exiled  Irishmen  in  plenty  to  give  them  a  welcome. 

Maurice  entered  the  French  service,  where  his  hardy 
courage  and  native  daring  speedily  won  for  him  pro- 
motion and  the  esteem  of  his  superior  officers.  Often 
his  heart  yearned  for  another  sight  of  his  old  home, 
but  he  stopped  the  sigh  of  regret  amidst  the  tur- 
moil of  the  wars  through  which  he  and  his  brothers  in 
arms  were  hurried  by  the  impetuous  Corsican  who 
comnianded  the  armies  of  France.  In  the  terrible 
Russian  campaign  he  died  a  soldier's  death,  his  last 
thought  being  for  Ireland  and  his  sister. 

Ellen,  by  her  ovnn  choice,  entered  a  convent  in  Paris 
where  she  hid  herself  and  her  sorrows.  The  years  of 
her  life  were  spent  without  happiness,  but  were  made 
peaceful  by  devout  piety  and  the  practice  of  good 
works. 

Of  Shaughnessyitmay  be  said  that  he  was  one  of 
the  first  tc  fall  in  the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill.  Before 
the  fight  he  maliciously  dressed  his  captive,  Mr.  Ulick 
Snape,  in  a  green  uniform,  and  placed  him  between  a 
couple  of  rebels  in  the  foremost  rank.  What  became 
of  Mr.  Snape  was  never  known  ;  at  any  rate,  he  was 
seen  no  more  on  earth.  Hi.s  loss  was  not  lamented,  for 
many  better  men  disappeared  in  the  stormy  times  of 
NiNEiy-ElGHI. 
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EPITAPHIAIfA. 

[Specially  contributed.] 
The  following  was  written  by  Fontaine  for  one  of 
the'  well-known  family  of  pi'inters  named  Gryphe 
Our  readers  must  bear  in  mind  that  grifie  is  a  clan  ; — 

le  grand  gi'iffe  qui  tout  griffe, 
A  griffe  le  corps  de  Gryphe. 
Le  corps  de  ce  Gryphe  :  mais 
Non  le  les :  non,  non,  jamais. 

The  great  Clawer  who  claws  all, 
Has  clawed  the  body  of  Gryphe. 
The  body  of  this  Gryphe :  but 
Not  all  of  them :  no,  no,  newr. 

In  St.  Paul's  Cathedral : — ■ 

Underneath  is  buried  Sir  Christopher  'SVrea, 
The  builder  of  this  church  and  city, 
Who  lived  about  ninety  years, 
Not  to  himself,  but  to  the  pubUo  good. 
Reader  !  if  thou  seekest  his  monument,  Wok  around. 
He  died,  Feb.  25th,  in  the  Ulst  year  of  his  age. 
In  Bullingham  old  churchyard  : — 
This  humble  stone  is  o'er  a  builder's  bed. 
Tho'  raised  on  high  by  fame,  low  lies  his  head.' 
His  rule  and  compas.s  are  now  lock'd  up  in  store. 
Others  may  build,  but  he  will  build  no  more. 

His  house  of  clay  so  frail  could  hold  no  longer  

May  he  in  heaven  be  tenant  of  a  stronger. 

On  a  dyer  : — 

Beneath  this  turf  a  man  doth  lie 
Who  dyed  to  live,  and  lived  to  die. 

On  a  miser  : — 
Here  lies  Old  Father  Gripe,  who  never  cried,  "  I  am  satis ;" 
'Twould  make  him  did  he  know  you  read  his  tombstone  gratia 

In  St.  Michael's  Churchyard,  Coventry.  On  Mrs' 
Woodier  ; — 

She  was  

But  words  are  wanting 

To  say  what. 
Look  what  a  wife  should  be, 

And  she  was  that 

The  Greeks  occasionally  indulged  in  satiric  inscnp. 
tions.  Simonides  composed  an  epitaph  for  Timocreoiv 
a  wrestler  and  satirical  rhymester  : — 

Here  lies  Timocreon,  the  Rhodian,3 

Who  spent  his  days  in  eating. 
Drinking,  and  slandering  everybody. 

The  line  hereunder  was  written  upon  one  Trivukitts, 
a  man  of  restless  and  adventurous  disposition 
Here  rests  he  who  never  rested ! 

Another  : — . 

I  was  well ;  I  took  physic ;  I  am  here. 

On  two  lovers  :— 

The  first  deceased,  he  for  a  little  tried 

To  Uve  without  her— liked  it  not— then  died. 

One  choked  with  a  bit  of  bread  : — 

By  many  folks  it  had  been  said. 
The  only  staff  of  life  is  bl-ead, 
How  could  it,  then,  stop  Simon's  breath, 
And  be  the  occasion  of  his  death  ? 
One  little  morsel  proved  his  last,' 
Which  he  devoured  in  so  much  haste' 
That  angry  Death  in  passion  swore 
He  ne'er  should  swallow  one  bit  more. 

In  Wolverhampton  Church,  Oct.  1690  :— 

Here  lies  the  bones  . 

Of  Joseph  Jones, 
Who  ate  while  he  was  able. 

But,  once  o'erfcd. 

He  dropt  down  dead 
And  fell  beiieath  the  table. 

When  from  the  tomb 

To  meet  his  doom, 
He  rises  amidst  sinners, 
^  Since  he  must  dwell 

In  heaven  or  hell, 
Take  him— which  gives  best  dinners. 

At  Edinburgh  : — 

Here  lies  John  and  his  wife, 
.Tanot  M'Tie, 
40  hee-30  shce. 

At  Heme  Bay  Churchyard  : — 

Here  lie  two  children  dear, 
One  at  Margate  and  two  here 

On  an  infant : — 

Sh  never  told  her  v 

On  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  by  Dean  Swift  :  

Who  killed  Kildare  ?  Whio  dared  Kildare  to  kill 
^eath  kiUed  Kildare,  wliO  daie  kill  whom  be  *ri^' 
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THE  CHANGELING. 

By  T.  C.  IRWIN, 

CHAPTER  I. 

Early  in  the  last  century  the  lady  of  a  nobleman — 
whom  we  shall  call  Lord  do  Ronald — having  presented 
him  with  an  heir  to  his  estates,  which  lay  chiefly  in  one 
of  tlie  southern  l^nglish  counties,  being  in  too  delicate 
health  to  suckle  her  first-born,  even  had  it  been  the 
lustom  then,  advertised  for  a  nurse. 

Upon  the  day  appointed  several  applicants  put  in 
m  apjjcarance.  None  ofjtho;5c  appeared  to  realise  Lady 
de  Ronald's  conception  of  the  proper  party,  and  were 
severally  dismissed  after  receiving  -  a  slight  refresh- 
ment in  the  form  of  beer,  in  the  servauta'  room  ; 
vifhen  at  length  a  woman  appeared  who  seemed  to 
have  been  made  to  order,  so  thoroughly  did  she 
satisfy  her  ladyship's  requirements.  The  name  of 
this  woman,  who  was  young  and  handsome,  was  Martha 
Ursdale.  She  was  the  wife  of  a,  fisherman,  residing 
in  a  coast  village  about  ten  miles  from  Ronald  Castle, 
ind  her  first-born  was  but  a  week  older  than  Lady 
Ronald's.  She  was  engaged  at  once.  After  her  depar- 
ture that  day,  under  an  awangement  that  slie  was  to 
become  a  resident  at  the  Castle  on  the  next,  Lady 
Ronald,  whose  Bath  chair  had  been  rolled  out  on  the 
south  terrace,  to  catch  such  few  gleams  of  the  winter 
6un  as  occasionally  slid  through  the  masses  of  grey 
\'apour  which  uniformly  covered  the  chilly  sky  began 
to  chat  with  her  favourite  maid  in  attendance  about 
the  nurse  just  engaged  for  the  little  lord. 

"  I  like  her  much,"  said  her  ladyship,  adding,  with 
a^int  laugh,  "  all  the  more,  Minkin,  from  the  remark- 
able resemblance  that  she  seems  to  bear  to  myself" 
You  observe  she  is  a  brunette  ;  her  eyes,  too,  are 
exactly  the  colour  of  mine — in  short,  she  is  quite  a 
rural  beauty.  I  wish  I  had  her  strfength  and  consti- 
tution." 

"AVell,  your  ladyship,"  Minkin  replies,  "Mrs.  Urs- 
dale has  suttinly  a  coarse  and  distant  look  of  your 
ladyship  ;  but,  then,  to  compare  any  other  person, 
howsomever  beautiful,  to  you — oh,  la!. it's  out  o'  the 
question.  Aud,4udced,  your  ladyshijj,  sich  a  thought 
could  never  enter  viy  poor  head." 

"  I  wish  Minkin  I  was  half  as  healthy  as  she,"  'Lady 
Ronald  began,  when  she  was  mterrupted  by  a  fit  of 
coughing. 

"  Don't  yer  ladyship  think  it  be  too  chilly  for  you  to 
remain  in  the  air?"  suggested  Minkin,  whose  own  face 
was  pitched  with  the  cold.  "  The  air  cctaies  so  like  ic? 
from  the  east,  madam."  "  No,"  returned  Lady  Ronald, 
"  I  shall  stay  a  little  longer  in  the  hope  of  being  visited 
by  a  few  more  «unbeams,  which  are  as  great  varieties 
this  dull  weather  as  open-air  grapes  in  December ;  ' 
and  she  continued  chatting  occasionally  with  her  maid 
until  after  a  second  and  more  violent  attack  of  cough- 
ing, she  succumbed  to  Minkin's  allusions  to  what  doctor 
would  say,  and  w;is  rolled  in. 

This  was  the  last  day  Lady  Ronald  was  destined  to 
receive  visitors  in  the  shape  of  sunbeams  on  the  ter- 
race, where  she  had  lingered  too  long.  A  severe  at- 
tack on  her  chest,  which  had  been  weak  and  ailing 
previou.^  to  her  marriage,  ensued,  and  before  another 
wefk  had  passed  she  was  no  more. 

The  infant  grew  and  iiourished  under  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Ursdale,  who,  after  a  year's  residence  at  the 
Castle,  returned  to  the  village,  where  her  own  little 
son,  who  had  been  nourished  and  cared,  for  by  a 
neighbour's  wife  for  a  consideration,  was  declared  the 
hnest  child  in  the  district — always  excepting  the  little 
lord,  ^vho  was  said  by  all  who  had  seen  him  to  be  as 
like  Ursdale's  boy  hs  two  eggs.  '  Nurse  Ursdale  was' 
-not  disinclined  to  listen  to  such  flattering  compari- 
Bons,_but  always  pointed  out  such  points  of  difl'erencc 
existing  between  the  children  as  involved  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  little  lord's  attire,  on  which  she  delighted 
to  expatiate,  as  it  altered  the  tenor  of  the  conversa- 
tion. 

Years  passed,  and  with  them  Mrs.  Ursdale  herself, 


who  died  shortly  after  her  liusband  had  been  lost  at 
sea.  Her  son,  who  bore  his  father's  name,  Morton, 
and  who  had  been  left  in  the  charge  of  his,  mother's 
cider  sister,  named  Wary  Truton,  also  went  to  sea, 
making  several  voyages  to  tlie  Indies  and  elsewhere, 
and  residing  with  his  aunt  dujing  the  Ijricf  interval.s 
of  his  stay  on  shore.  All  admitted  that  a  finer  young 
man  was  not  to  be  foiuid  on  tliat  line  of  coast  ;  hi.-, 
fann'liars  and  shipmates  spoke  highly  of  his  steadiness, 
courage,  and  sailor-like  qualities  ;  ^uid  as  he  always 
ma  le  a  present  to  the  poor  folk  durijig  his  brief  visits 
to  the  village,  his  generosity  was  nuich  lauded. 
"  Morton  Ursdale  gives  his  money  away  like  a  lord," 
became  a  local  provcvli  in  the  recipient  circle  rcfci  red 
to,  and  the  girls  of  the  villpgc,  gjjssijiing  about  him  at 
their  <loor-ways  of  an  evening,  remarked  that,  though 
a  sailor,  hi.s  manner  was  diflerent  from  that  of  the 
others,  and  that  all  he  wanted  waf!  .an  e.4tate  to  be-as 
near  an  api)roach  to  a  lioblcman  '  us  was  possjible 
under,  the  circumstances  of  his  inferior  birth.  Some 
thought  that  stranger  things  had  happened — he  might 
some  day  marry  a  lady — an  idea,  however,  which  Mar- 
garet Bury,  the  prettiest  girl  in  tJie  hamlet,  with  whom 
he  was  fond  of  dancing  of  an  evening  under  the  old  oak 
at  the  cross  roads,  considered,  as  she  said,  ''just  so 
much  of  their  nonsensical  talk." 

One  time,  after  having  been  nearly  three  years  absent 
in  the  East  Indies,  where  he  had  remained  for  several 
months  engaged  in  some  little  commercial  enterprise, 
Morton  Ursdale  returned  to  England,  and,  as  usual,  put 
up  in  old  Mary  Truton's  cottage.  During  his  absence 
events  (still  the  subject  of  much  gossip)  had  occuri-ed, 
which  i-hanged  the  dynasty  at  the  Castle.  Lord  de 
Ronald  had  been  killed  when  hunting,  while  his  son, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  estates,  was  about  to  be 
niarried. 

e   

CHAPTER  II. 

The  cottage  in  which  old  Ellen  Truton  lived  stood 
somewhat  isolated  from  the  straggling  street  of  the 
little  village,  on  a  rising  ground  fronting  the  beach. 
From  year  to  year  it  displayed  additional  evidences  of 
comfort,  and  its  sitting-room,  embellished  with  nume- 
rous articles  of  curiosity  which  Morton  had  picked  up 
during  his  voyages — huge  fish  bones,  tropical  shells, 
birds,  &c.— ^!id  already  become  a  miniature  museum. 

It  was  summer  weather,  as  one  fine  aftei-noon  the 
aged  occupant  of  the  cottage  sat  in  a  little  aibour  of 
willows  in  the  garden  with  a  box  full  of  papers  on  her 
knees,  inspecting  them  severally  through  her  spectacles, 
imtil  she  came  to  6iie  on  which  she  concentrated  her 
attention. 

It  was  a  brief  document,  in  the  form  of  a  declara- 
tion, written  in  a  large  but  distinct  hand,  and  having  at 
bottom  her  own  .signaturi>,  that  of  Jlartha  Ursdale, 
and  another.  Had  this  rude  scrawl  been  a  bank  note 
of  large  amovmt — had  its  letters  lieen  a  string  of  dia- 
monds—she could  scarcely  have  regarded  them  with  a 
more  miserly  or  secret  satisfaction.  Suddenly  sb.e 
started,  with  a  cry  of  alarm,  on  hearing  footsteps  ap- 
proaching, and  thrust  thepapers  into  the  box  again,  when 
the  appearance  of  Morton  Ursdale  ipiieted  her  appre- 
hension. He  had  been  in  London,  trans;ioting  some 
commercial  ljusiness,  and  appeared  in  the  highest  spi- 
rits. On  the  other  hand,  his  aged  relative  seemed 
anxious  and  depressed  ;  and  when  he  sat  down  by 
her,  and  began  to  give  her  an  account  of  what  he  had 
heard  of  the  event  which  had  taken  place  at  the  Castle, 
she  forthwith  rendered  him  the^  recipient  of  certain 
confidanccs  which  filled  him  with  alternate  amazement 
and  pleasure — the  result  of  which  will  be  seen  pre- 
sently. 

The  lady  whom  Lord  do  Ronald  had  selected  was 
the  daughter  of  a  AVest  Indian  merchant,  immensely 
rich,  who  had  given  her  a  fortune  so  considerable  that 
his  lordship  had  trebled  his  already  large  income  by 
this  alliance.  Their  wedding,  which  took  place  at  Ro- 
'nald  Castle,  was  celebrated  with  great  cdat  and  a  bril- 
liant cu-cls  ;  and  the  happy  couple,  after  a  brief  in- 
terval, set  off  on  their  wedding  tour,  their  purpose 
being  to  pass  some  time  on  the  Continent. 

It  -vvas  a  calm  and  lovely  summer  evenmg  as  their  car- 
riage, drawn'by'fourhorses,  proceededtowardsSoutluimp- 
ton,  whence  they  intended  to  cross  to  France.  The  tur- 
retsof  Ronald Castlehaddisappearedamidits  woods  ;  the 
road,  which  for  a  time  wound  through  sweet-smelling 
hedges,  hay  fields,  orchards,  and  hop  groimds,  presently 
crossed  a,  wild,  chalky  clown,  dotted  with  sheep,  and 
then  took  its  course  along  the  .-ihore,  passing  the  land- 
ward base  of  little  promontories,  and  again  winding 
along  an  elevation,  when  it  became  narrow,  with*  pre- 
cii^itous  descents  cn  the  sea  side,  dangerous  indeed  ia 


wind  and  darkness,  but  secure  enough  during  davtimt 
for  the  passage  of  vehicles.  The  declining  sun,  whose 
light  was  reflected  from  the  placid  sea.  shone  with  such 
bi  illiancy  that  the  crimson  blinds  of  the  carriage  h-ad 
Ijcen  drawn,  and  the  happy  pair  of  lovers,  absorbed  in 
caresses  and  convcr.sation,  had  become  unconscious 
of  the  dangers  of  the  path  they  were  pur- 
suing, when  suddenly  they  were  aroused  from 
their  sunny  dreams  by  the  rapid  motion  of 
the  carriage  and  the  erics  of  the  driver  and 
footmen.  The  horse/;!,  daz/.led  poijsibly  by  the  intoler- 
able glare  from  the  sea,  had  taken  fright,  and  wer« 
soon  in  full  gallop  along  the  narrowest  part  of  the  se^ 
road.  L:wly  de  Ronald  screarned,  his  lord.ship  rapidl5 
opened  the  carriage  window,  and,  seeing  the  frightfui 
))Osition  in  which  they  were  placed,  the  speed  of  thf 
hor.se.;,  the  helpleE8ues.s  of  the  attendants,  was  about 
to  open  the  can-iage  door,  gnusp  his  bride  in  bis  arma 
and  spring  out,  when,  as  the  horses  came  to  a  turn 
where  a  little-  green  hillock  broke  the  precipitous  line 
of  the  road,  a  young  man,  wiio  had  observed  the  ap- 
proaching vehicle,  suddenly  advanced,  and,  interposing 
his  person,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  before  the  terrified 
animals,  with  e.xtraordiuary  presence  of  mind  and 
physical  exertisn,  dragged  the  leader  to  his  knees,  and 
so  checked  the  pace  of  the  other  horses  until  the  at- 
tendants had  time  to  dismount  and  control  them.  It 
was  Jloi-ton  Ursdale. 

The  moment  the  stoppage  was  effected,  Lord  de 
Roliind  lifted  his  frightened  Iiride  from  the  carriage 
and  placed  her  on  a  green  bank  by  the  road-side  ; 
then,  finduig  her  spirits  return,  the  danger  being 
past,  advanced  to  thank  the  person  who  had  so  cour- 
ageously saved  the  lives  of  the  party. 

For  some  instants  the  two  men  regarded  each  other 
without  speaking,  both  being  struck  with  the  extra- 
ordinary resemblance  they  bore  to  each  other.  At 
length  Lord  de  Ronald,  after  many  expression,?  of 
gratitude  and  admiration,  courteously  inquired  ."  to 
whom  he  wiis  indebted  for  such  an  estimable  ser- 
I  vice  ?" 

Morton  Ursdale  replied — "  To  Lord  de  Ronald." 
His  lordship  smiled,  and  said,  "I  am  Lord  de 

Roland." 

"  >Iorton  Ursdale,"  replied  th*  other,  bluffly, 
"  I  am  hapi^y  in  having  been  the  means  of  rescuing 
your  lady  and  you  from  a  position  so  dangerotis  ;  but 
I  assert  that  the  title  you  bear  is  mine  by  right.  I  cau 
prove  what  I  assert." 

.  At- this  his  lordship  laughed,  and  looked  apprehen- 
sivelj-  towards  his  attendants,  under  a  vague  impres- 
sion that  the  man's  mind  was  deranged.  Despite, 
however,  the  excitement  the  late  occurrence  had  pro-, 
duced  ou  them,  the  expressions  of  the  group  on  re- 
cognising a  likeness  so  wonderfully  striking  between 
both  had  changed  to  silent  astouislimcnt  ;  perceiving 
which.  Lord  de  Ron;ild,  who  had  gro^\Ti  somewhat 
pale,  said,  "'Whatever  your  impressions  on  this  subject 
may  be,  my  good  .sir,  which  have  ltd  to  suck  a  singular 
statement,  I  am  too  grateful  to  you  for  saving  our 
lives  to  take  any  serious  notice  of  them,  and  only 
desire  to  express  my  sense  of  your  heroism  by  request- 
ing you  to  accept  some  reward — some  remuneration." 
This,  however,  Morton  Ursdale  as  courteously  refused, 
and,  merely  remarking  that  the  i>rcsent  wa^  not  an 
occasion  for  controversy,  busied  himself  in  assisting 
the  servants  in  getting  the  damaged  equipage  in  order ; 
and  after  Lord  de  Ronald  and  his  bride  had  re-entered 
the  carriage,  having  seen  ii,  ^felj'  advanced  to  a  point 
where  the  road  led  inland,  bowed  to  them  and  con- 
tinued his  way. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  Lord  &e  Itcaald,  on  his  re- 
turn to  England,  to  find  tiax  the  person  who  had 
saved  his  life  on  the  momo.rable  evening  referred  to 
w-as  determined  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  title  of 
which  he  declared  himself  the  rightful  inheritor.  The 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff'  was  of  the  strong- 
est character.  Mary  Truton  personally  testified  to  the 
fact  of  her  sister,  JLirtha  Ursdale,  having  substituted 
her  own  son  for  that  of  the  deceased  Lord  de  Ronald  ; 
this  was  supported  by  her  written  declaration,  wit- 
nessed by  herself  and  r.  man  .named  Lewson,  who,  at 
the  date  of  Mrs.,Ursdale's  death,  had  had  a  farm  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  who  had  for  many  years  been 
engaged  in  fisheries  on  the  French  coast,  near  Calais. 
The  extraordinary  resemblance  of  the  two  children  liad 
been  a  subject  of  remark,  and  was  preserved  in  their 
manhood.  Nurse  Ursdale's  object  in  placing  her  child 
in  so  enviable  a  position  had  the  ob^-ious  support  of 
,a  most  powerful  motive,  which  circumstances  enabled 
her  to  realise,  Lady  de  Ronald  .having  died  contemp.i- 
i-aneoufly  with  her  engagement  at  the  Castle;  Lew;.o:i, 
who  had  been  brought  over  from  France,  also  t.e5tif.e.1, 
from  his  own  kaowledfee,  to  the  facts  stated  by  Mai^ 
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Fruton,  set  fortli  in  the  witnessed  declaration  of  tlie 
lying  woman. 

The  legal  men  employed  by  Lord  de  Ronald,  while 
recognising  the  strength  of  the  ex-idence  thus  adduced, 
were  anxious  to  defend  a  case  of  which  they  inade 
little  from  the  supposed  poverty  of  the  plaintiS' ; 
but  were  much  taken  aback  v>rhen  it  was  found 
that  Morton  Ursdale  had  saved  a  considerable 
sum  '  of  money,  and  would  thiis  be  enabled 
to  defend  his  claim.  Inshort,  the  ewdeuce,  direct  and  in- 
direct, was  of  a  character  so  demonstrative  that  Lord  de 
Ronald  declined  to  allow  the  case  to  go  ta  trial.  While 
proceedings  were  pending,  his  father-in-law  had  died, 
bequeathing  him  an  immense  amount  of  wealth  ;  and 
this  circumstance,  possibly  in  aUiance  with  the  sense 
of  duty  arising  from  thecou-viction  that  theplaiutiii'was 
the  true  heirtotheDeRonald estates, thatwerenot  very 
considerable,  determined  him  in  relinquishing  his  title. 
He  who  was  once  called  Morton  Ursdale,  therefore, 
became  possessed  of  the  name  and  property  he  had 
hitherto  held. 

The  ex-lord,  whose  matrimonial  alliance  had  brought 
tiim  so  great  an  amount  of  wealth,  assumed  the  name 
which  was  his  by  b^-th.  For  a  time  he  devoted  him- 
Beif  to  the  care  of  his  estates,  when  the  tastes  he  had 
early  evinced  for  agricultural  pursuits  had  free  scope  : 
then  entered  Parliament,  whenliis  support  of  the  views 
oi  the  Crown  in  the  latter  daj's  of  Lord  Isoith's  ad- 
ministration proved  so  valuable  that  he  was  presently 
ennobled. 

The  fate  of  the  real  Lord  de  Ronald  was  singular. 
After  he  had  been  reinstated,  he  reijiained  in  the  en- 
joyment of  his  domains  and  position  but  for  a  brief 
period.  The  love  of  adventure  which  his  early  career 
had  impressed  on  his  character  was  so  strong  that,  after 
a,  couple  of  years'  residence  in  England,  he  set  out  on 
mexpedition  through  Abyssiuiafrom  which  the  traveller, 
Bruce,  had  shortly  before  returned.  In  Upper  Nubia 
most  of  liis  attendants  refused  to  accomjiany  him  far- 
ther. With  a  few  others,  however,  lie  pushed  forward 
'.n,  it  was  said,  a  south-westerly  dii-ectiou,  and  doubtless 
perished  in  some  conflict  with  the  natives  of  tliose 
,:hen  unlcnown  regions,  as  no  tidings  of  either  himself 
»r  his  escort  ever  reached  Egypt. 

I'he  title  thus  passed  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
FamUy. 

Ellen  Truton  survived  these  events  but  a  few  years. 
When  the  old  woman  was  asked  what  had  been  her 
motives  for  concealing,  for  such  a  length  of  time,  the 
substitution  bj'  her  sister  of  her  own  child  for  the  real 
heir  of  Castle  Ronald,  she  said  : — Why,  I  was,  of 
course,  divided  between  two  reasons.  Firstly,  my  sis- 
ter's son  had  been  placed  in  a  po.sition  of  rank  and 
wealth.  Secondly,  I  loved  the  real  Lord  de  lionald  as 
a  son,  he  having  grown  up  under  my  care,  and  as  lie 
evinced  as  much  affection  for  me  as  if  I  had  been  his 
mother.  Wlreu,  however,  I  fouml  that  Morton  I  rs- 
3ale,  as  Lord  de  Ronald,  had  inherited  so  nuicli  wealth 
by  his  marriage  that  tlie  loss  of  thfe  De  Ronald  estate 
would  little  afFecl!  his  happiness,  I  thought  tlia  time 
for  silence  ended,  and  the  period  come  for  reinstating 
the  real  lord  in  his  rightful  position  ;  and  so  of  mak- 
in  my  sistor'u  son  and  he  who  had  been  one  to  me 
equally  happy." 


THE  LAST  GOOD-BYE. 

fiiirewell  I  farowoll !  is  often  heard 

From  the  lips  of  those  who  part; 
lis  a  wliispc.red  tone,  'tis  a  gentle  word, 

But  it  springs  not  from  the  heart. 
:t  may  serve  for  the  lover's  lay, 

To  ho  sung  'iieath  a  summer  sliy ; 
But  five  me  the  lips  that  say 

The  honest  woi  ds,  ' '  Good-byo  " 

Adieu  !  adieu  !  may  greet  the  ear 

In  the  gui.se  of  courtly  speech  ; 
But  when  we  leave  t)ie  kind  and  dear, 

'Tis  not  what  the  soul  would  teach. 
■NNTienii'or  we  grasp  the  hands  oi  those 

We  would  have  forever  nigh, 
ri'.B  llaiiiu  of  frioudslup  hums  and  glows, 

In  the  wurm,  frank  words,  "  Gooa-bye  1" 

The  mother  sends  forth  her  child 

To  meet  witli  cares  and  stiifu, 
She  hioaUies  thi  ough  her  tears,  douhta  and  fears, 

h'or  tlie  lovetl  one's  future  life. 
?  o  coUl  "Adieu,"  uo  'TareweU"  lives 

(S'itliiii  her  ctioking  sigh  ; 
ili.L  ll;e  deepest  sob  of  anguiBh  gives, 

(lud  bluss  thee,  hoy  1 — "Good-bye  !" 

,  -  nab'h  the  pale  and  dying  one, 

Wiit  ii  tlie*;;l.inco  has  lo.')t  is  beam — 
V.'lu'i:  tlu;  lii  uw  is  cold  as  the  marble  stone, 

.1  lid  the  world  a  passjii;;  dream  ; 
..III'.  l!'i;  Intent  pressure  of  the  hand, 

look  (if  the  closiiip;  eye, 
Vii:!d  wii.-itthc  heat 'o  must  nnderstAd — 

A  [:  n  '.  11  hist  "Oootl-byc  !" 


THE  BANIM  TESTIMONIAL. 
One  of  the  last  acts  of  Earl  Spencer,  as  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  has  been  the  giving  of  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Banim  Testimonial  Fund.  Lord  Edward 
Cavendish  writes  to  the  hon.  secretaries  : — "  I  am  de- 
sired by  his  Excellency  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  with  reference  to  the  proposed  testimonial 
to  Mr.  Banim.  He  wishes  me  to  saj-  that  it  will  give 
him  gi-eat  pleasure  to  contribute  £10."  The  anxiety 
displayed  by  Kilkenny  men  at  present  residing  at  a 
distance  from  home,  to  share  in  the  credit  of  paying  a 
deserved  tribute  to  one  whose  genius  they  feel  lias 
shed  a  lustre  on  their  native  city,  is  a  noticeable  fea- 
ture of  this  movement.  Andrew  Wilson,  Esq.,  Col- 
lector of  Inland  Revenue  at  Exeter,  writes  : — "  1  send 
you  a  cheque  for  £2  2s.,  my  contribution  to  the  testi- 
monial you  ha\'e  in  hand  in  favour  of  Michael  Banim. 
It  is  only  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend  that  the  matter 
has  come  to  my  knowledge.  I  should  have 
been  sorry  indeed  if  the  list  had  been  closed 
without  my  having  the  privilege  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  testimonial  in' favour  of  him  of  whom  we 
all  are  proud."  Another  circumstance  worthy  of  re- 
mark is  the  wish  shown  by  many  subscriber^  that 
their  appreciation  of  the  movement  and  of  him  on 
whose  behalf  it  has  been  entered  upon  should  not  be 
supposed  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  their  money 
contiibutions.  "Thus  tlie  Venerable  Archdeacon 
0'Shea,-P.P.,  Ballyhale,  when  sending  his  donation, 
observed — "My  subscriiition  falls  very  short  indeed  of 
the  measure  of  my  regard  and  esteem  for  Mr.  Michael 
Banim,  as  well  as  my  regret  for  lis  present  position." 
L.  ST.  Izod,  Esq.,  D.L.,  Chaiiel-Izod  House,  wrote — 
"  To  give  in  any  suitable  proportion  to  'Mr.  Banim's 
merits  would  be  to  give  much  more  largel}^  than  I  can 
afford,  so  that  I  must  content  myself  with  offering  the 
enclosed  trille  as  a  feeble  testimonj'  of  the  respect  in 
which  I  hold  his  great  merits,  both  literary  and  per- 
sonal." We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  sup- 
plying some  more  extracts  from  the  letters  received  by 
the  honorary  secretaries  and  treasurer,  many  of  ^\■hich 
thus  testify  in  a  most  gratifying  manner  to  the  general 
appreciation  of — in  the  words  of  Jlr.  Izod — "  the 
great  merits,  both  literary  and  personal,"  of  Michael 
Banim.— KUlcc7\ III/  j]fmlcr(i(in:  * 

Intelligence  from  New  Zealand  a.imounoe.s  the  ar- 
rival of  the  steamer  Mongal,  which  sailed  from  London 
on  December  19.  She  had  67  cases  of  sickness  on 
board,  1(5  of  which  terminated  fatally. 

E.uiTUiju.vKE  IN  C.\NAD.\.— It  is  announced  from 
Quebec  that  during  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  inst.  a 
shar[)  shock  of  eartlujuake  was  felt  at  Farther  I'oint. 
It  shook  stoves  and  everything  movable  in  the  village. 
The  shock  was  also  felt  about  ten  miles  below  the  city. 
It  appears  to  have  come  from  the  southward. 

"Madami-;  AN<;nT"  at  Chai'El. — It  was  the'  Rev. 
Rowland  Hill,  of  Surrey  Chapel,  we  believe,  who,  re- 
ferring to  what  was  considcreil  an  eccenti-icity  in  mix- 
ing iqj  sacred  and  secular  music,  remarked  that  lie  did 
not  sec  why  the  devil  should  have  all  tlie  best  tunes. 
J udgiiig  from  what  transpired  in  the  same  chapel  on 
Jlonday  evening,  the  present  ininister  is  of  a  like  opi- 
nion— that  is,  presuming  that  he  has  any  control  over 
the  actions  of  the  organist,  who,  prior  to  the  deliveiy 
of  a  lecture  in  the  chapel  by  the  Rev.  Newm;m  Hall,  on 
''The  Dignity  of  Labour,"  is  reported  to  have  "de- 
lighted the  audienoe  with  a  well-chosen  selection  of 
operatic  and  other  airs,  including  tlie  now  immensely- 
popular  Madame  Antjot  niu.-'ic."  "  The  Conspirators' 
Chorus"  and  "  The  Legend  of  Madame  Angot,"  the  re- 
port goes  on  to  say,  were  "  performed  with  variations 
in  a  manner  which  left  no  doubt  in  the  miiid.s  of  those 
present  as  to  the  ability  of  the  organist,  the  gi-and 
melody  of  the  fonner  air  rolling  through  the  large 
chapol  with  wonderful  eifect."  Then  follows  the  sen- 
tence, "  Tlie  proceedings  were  opened  with  prayer." 
There  is  a  time  and  a  place  for  all  things,  and  we  cer- 
tainly chould  not  have  expected  to  find  the  Madame 
Anijoi  music — excellent  as  it  is  in  its  way — performed 
ill  a  chapel.  ^  By  the  way,  last  Sunday,  an  organist  in 
a  church  a  short  w^xy  out  of  town  complimented  a  suc- 
cessful candidate  at  the  Teeent  election  by  jilaying 
"  See  the  Conquering  Hero"  just  as  the  new  member 
was  leaving  tlie  edifice — a  less  equivocal  compliment 
than  that  paid  to  a  country  squire,  for  whom  the  ser- 
vice v.-uuld  sometimes  be  deferred  for  a  brief  period, 
the  clergyman,  when  beginning  "'AVhen  the  wicked 
man,"  being  interrupted  by  the  clerk  with  Wait  a 
inO'iient ;  he  lias  not  come  yet  !" 

,  Wedding,  Christening,  and  Reception  Cakes  of 
every  description  and  nev.-cst  design.  ]•".  Oaffney,  0  failla- 
ment-street.  N.B — Delivery  bv  train  and  van  every  three 
hour?,  frfim  !)a.ni.  Vi  1!  p.m.  "dnil- 


-    THE  BLIND  GIRL. 
Oh,  .9iug  me  again  that  sweet  number. 

Fair  lady— so  loving  and  kind  ! 
Come  press  tliy  warm  kiss  on  my  foreiieaff, 
•  And  cheer  -4.  poor  orphan  who's  blind  ! 

Thy  voice  has  the  tone  of  my  mother, 

That  song  was  her  favourite  air, 
'Twas  the  music  that  Inllert  mo  to  slumber. 

When  earth  was  a  paradise  fair. 

Those  strains  bear  mo  back  with  their  music 
To  my  dear  native  valley  once  more, 

I  dwell  with  niy  father  and  mother. 
And  sit  by  the  vine-trellised  door  ! 

It  bringeth  sweet  thoughts  of  my  childhood, 
Of  cottage  and  he.itlier  and  stream  ; 

Jly  playmates,  sweet  flowers  of  the  wild  wood. 
Ail  come  like  a  beautiful  dream  1 

Sing,  sing,  bo  it  only  a  momeut, 
Although  it  be  but  a  sweet  dream, 

'Twill  lighten  a  heart  in  ils  anguish,  , 
Shed  o'er  it  a  heavenly  gleam  1 


Gustavo  Dore,  the  French  artist,  published  his  first 
volume  of  sketches  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

"  The  one  thing,"  says  Jean  Paul,  "  which  a  maidei. 
most  easily  forgets,  is  how  she  looks — hence  mirrors 
■ft'ere  invented." 

A  little  boy  at  his  first  concert  innocently  asked, 
when  a  singer  was  encored,  "  What's  the  matter,  mo- 
ther— didn't  she  do  it  right  V 

England  is  celebrated  for  its  fogs,  France  for  its 
frogs,  Ireland  for  its  bogs,  Canada  for  its  doga,  Maine 
for  its  logs,  and  Ohio  for  its  hogs. 

Last  month  the  value  offrailroad  iron  increased  to 
£632,342,  of  which  £31,380  went  to  Russia. 

Last  month  the  value  of  printed  books  exported  was 
£62,822,  and  it  was  a  slight  decrease  on  the  same 
period  in  the  preceding  year,  when  the  a:mount  wft 
£62,829. 

The  Exchequer  returns  for  the  week  ending  Feb- 
ruary 21  were — Receipts,  £66,300,936  ;  last  year, 
£66,'l72.213.  Expenditure,  £67,878,203';  last  year, 
£62,40li718.  Balances,  £5,517,557  ;  hist  year, 
£10,741, 7'J3. 

The  North-German  Gazette  comments  very  favour- 
ably upon  the  composition  of  the  new  British  3Iinis- 
try.  What  is  wanting  in  numbers,  it  obsei-vts,  is  fully 
made  up  by  the  strength  of  the  names  comprised  in 
the  Cabinet,  As'liich  will  be  represented  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  tlie  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
party. 

Tr,  KooTi. — A  New  Zealand  corresliondent  of  the 
Mdbouriie  Argus  says  that  the  once  terrible  Te  Kooti 
ha.s  beccni3  physically  a  wreck,  th^-ough  continued 
drunkenness,  and  that  he  now  expresses  his  decided 
opinion  that  fighting  is  bad  both  for  ]?Iaori  and 
Fakeha.  He  ]jlcads  for  "liberty  to  settle  near  the 
Pakeha,  where  he  can  have  eels  and  rum." 

Ax  Amiorican  CirAi'.iTY  Ball. — Yankee  reporters 
are  celebrated  for  the  frequency  with  which  they  kipse 
into  the  "  throes  of  composicion."  The  foUo^/ing  e.x- 
trjuit  from  a  description  of  a  New  York  Charity  ball 
w  ill  convey  some  idea  of  tho  extent  of  tlieir  agony  : — 
"  Looking  down  from  one  of  the  boxes  in  the  first 
circle,  the  coup  d'ccil  was  bcwildeiing.  The  eye  fell  on 
an  ever-restless  throng  of  dancers  and  promenaders, 
ajid  as  the  sun,  smiling  through  crystal  drop.-i,  shakes 
its  vi'hite  light  into  blue  and  i-  jd  and  yellow  fire,  Ro. 
in  the  glow  ul'  ihr  hm  r  clj.ai' i. lii-r,  the  many  colours 
of  the  null  tdili.-ls  wcir  ix'lloun'^!.  Like  shattered  flame 
flakes  the  lance's  of  liicht  \,tre  shivered  on  Hashing 
diamond.s,  on  burning  riibii  s,  i..;i -.cintillating emeralds, 
or  lo£it  themselves  in  the  en  stal  (Kpths  of  priceless 
pearls.  As  the  poet  once  .-lii'l,  '  The  nietailic  lustre 
that  gleams  upon  the  wide  blue  -I'.  iugs  of  the  Brazilian 
butterfly,  the  green  dissolving  into  glitter  of  rubies 
upon  the  bi-east  of  the  humming  bird,  the  long  reache.~- 
of  goldpH  kinc-eiips  in  Juno  meadows,  or  opal  tints  upon 
wet  shi-ll:-  auil  liKuvn  fo.im,'  was  brought  to  the,uimd 
when  the  .s).:irkle  of  jewels  on  bosom,  arms,  or  nest- 
ling amid  luxuriant  tresses,  met  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder. The  sheen  of  silk  and  satin,  falling  from  jio- 
lislied  shoulders  and  rounded  arms,  and  rivalled  only 
by  the  lusti-e  of  tho  eyes  that  flashed  their  irresistible 
radiance  on  their  masculine  attendants,  the  occasional 
glitter  of  a  uniform,  and  the  general  hurly-burly  when 
the  'uall  was  at  its  height  had  an  intoxicating  influence. 
Now  in  the  formal,  .stately  measures  of  the  quadrille, 
again  in  the  voluptuous  whiii  of  the  waltz  ;  at  one 
time  in  the  dash  and  excitement  of  the  galop  ;  a1 
another  in  the  easy  conversazione  of  the  promenade —  ■ 
thus  fled  the  flying  hours,  and  at  midnight  the  cUmax 
of  eniovment  was  reached.' 
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THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE- 

PART  I. 

Upon  a  narrow  stiip  of  laud,  which  juts  out  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  not  leu  miles  from  Lon- 
don, stands  solitarily  an  ancient-looking  mansion,  of 
goodly  dimensions.  Its  general  air  of  antiquity  is, 
however,  somewhat  modified  by  some  alterations  of 
doors,  windows,  and  chimneys,  made  by  its  present 
owners,  who  are  descendants  of  an  old  Dutch  family. 

For  many  years  this  lonely  habitation  has  been  le- 
puted,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villago 
to  be  haunted.  The  truth  of  this  report  has  never 
been  wholly  denied  by  its  inmates.  Indeed  they  ad- 
mit that,  on  many  a  stormy  night,  exactly  at  twelve 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  house,  they  hear  ths  unmistak- 
able  sounds  of  rustling  silks  and  clanking  iron,  as 
though  some  female  were  wandering  through  the  dark- 
ened halls  and  empty  rooms,  trailing  after  her  a  rat- 
tling chain,  the  sound  of  which  was  partly  muffled  by 
the  ample  folds  of  her  silken  garments.  Time  and  agaip 
they  have  hurried  into  some  spot  whence  these  myste- 
rious sounds  have  proceeded  ;  but  their  lights  revealed 
nothing,  aud  the  noises  were  speedily  translated  to 
some  other  place,  and  they  could  never  find  anj'thing 
but  empty  and  silent  chambers. 

Several  traditions,  more  or  less  coherent,  are  related 
of  this  supposed  ghostly  wanderer — the  seemingly  best- 
authenticated  of  which  I  will  give  the  reader  ; 

Many  years  ago — I  shall  not  say  how  many — here 
resided  a  middle-aged  widow  and  her  children  ;  a 
ajjiden  of  eighteen  and  a  youth  of  twenty.  The  widow 
had  been  left  a  considerable  fortune  by  her  deceased 
husband,  with  the  imprudent  proviso  that,  upon  her 
death,  it  should  be  equally  divided  between  their  off- 
spring. 

These  two  children  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  each  other,  in  unamiable  character  and  ill  looks. 
They  were  dai'k  and  thin  in  person,  morose  and  re- 
served in  manner,  while  they  habitually  avoided  the 
company  of  the  neighbouring  youths  and  maidens.  In- 
deed, they  never  strayed  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  own  residence,  exi-ept  when  on  a 
visit  to  some  friend  or  relation  in  the  city.  The  widow 
was  equally  reserved,  but  apparently  because  under 
some  restraint,  imposed  by  her  children.  Their  onl* 
servant  was  a  stolid- working  man,  whom  Providence 
had  blessed  with  a  dumbness  which  made  him  valu- 
able to  those  who  had  secrets  to  keep  from  the  world. 

One  day,  a  fisherman,  who  had,been  in  the  habit  of 
fishing  from  his  boat,  near  the  extremity  of  the  tongue 
of  land  which  is  the  scene  of  our  history,  noted  the 
absence  of  the  widow,  whom  he  hitherto  had  generally 
observed  either  moving  about  in  her  garden,  or  knitting 
at  a  window.  Wondering  at  this,  and  not  having  ob- 
served that  she  had  gone  to  the  city  lately,  his  curio- 
sity was  soniewhat  e.xcited. 

Day  after  day  he  watched,  without  satisfactory  re- 
sult. One  morning,  however,  he  moved  his  boat  closer 
than  usual  to  the  land,  and  thus  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  dumb  serving-man,  who  was  digging  in  the 
garden.  Beguiling  him  within  hearing  distance,  by 
holding  up  a  fine  lish,  he  signified  that  he  wished  to 
mate  him  a  present  of  it. 

The  man,  after  looking  cautiously  around,  appar- 
ently to  see  if  any  one  were  watching  him,  came  down 
to  the  side  of  the  water.  The  fislierman  gave  him 
the  flsh,  and  by  sigas  and  words  inquired  of  him  what 
bad  become  of  the  lady  of  the  house — his  mistress. 

The  man  regarded  his  questioner  for  a  moment  sus- 
piciously, then  pointed  upward  toward  the  heavens 
with  a  very  sad  look. 

"  Dead  ?"  queried  the  fisherman. 
The  servant  nodded  his  head,  and  then,  as  if  not 
liking  being  "interviewed,"  hid  the  fish  under  his 
coat,  and  went  quickly  and  stealthily  towards  the 
house. 

The  good  people  of  the  neighbourhood  also  missed 
the  lady,  and  when  they  heard  the  fishei-man's  story 
were  surprised  that  neither  doctor  nor  minister  had 
been  sent  for  ;■  but  as  it  was  soon  noised  about  that 
she  had  died  in  the  city,  and  the  absence  of  any  fur- 
ther explanation  was  so  much  in  keeping  with  the 
usual  conduct  of  the  family,  that  the  wonder  gradu- 
ally gave  way  to  aome  new  one,  and  Was  partially  for- 
gotten. .  •' 
^  Some  few  days  after  the  inquisitive  fisherman  had 
become  possessed  of  the  mela»choly  tidings  of  the 


widow,  he  saw  the  youth  and  Li.s  si'-.ter  iliive  r,iMwly  | 
in  their  waggon  in  the  direction  of  the  city. 

A  week  after  this  he  saw  them  reluj'n,  with  the  : 
addition  of  a  pleasant-looking,  golden-haiied  young  | 
lady.  _  _  ; 

Enticing  his  dumb  informant  as  before,  he  learned  I 
that  the  new  arrival  was  the  wife  of  the  young  gen-  ! 
tleman,  whom  he  had  married  during  his  abac-iice  in  I 
the  city. 

Almostmagicallyeverythingabout  thofion.se  began  i 
to  assume  a  different  appearance.  The  dilapid;iietl, 
dingy  out-hou;;es  were  neatly  patched ;  the  .iljutter.-  of  I 
the  mansion,  which  had  creaked  and  rattled  (lU  th'iir  ] 
broken  and  rusty  hinges,  were  put  in  good  order;  the  i 
dirty  windows  were  scrubbed  clean  and  bright  ;  the  | 
stained,  torn,  and  sombre  curtains  were  replace  d  bj'  i 
clean,  smart  lace  and  chintz ;  a  new  man-servant  up-  | 
rooted  the  weeds  in  the  garden,  aud  .soon  the  dj  ojpiiig  j 
flowers  were  propped  on  neat  .stick,^;  luiou  u])liol.-.t,  ivr.-j  I 
and  paintersarri'v  ed  from  the  city,  and  new  fui  nitui  e  | 
and  ciirpets  soon  followed.  In  fttct,  i;s  the  fi.^herniun 
said  to  one  of  his  neighbours,  wlien  the  man.^ioii  had  I 
been  repainted,  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  habitation  had  | 
grown  young  again,  and  got  a  ne'.v  .suit  of  clothe.-i.  i 

This  renovating  process  occupied  i;onie  months,  and 
was  the  occasion  of  no  httle  :jpeculation  amoui^  the 
good  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  they  \ve."e 
pormitted  to  know  so  little  of  what  tl>^  saw  going  on, 
that  they  made  the  mo.'st  di  v.  hat  they  saw  or  heard, 
and  filled  each  other's  ear  with  many  absurd  riimoui  s 
and  stories  of  their  own  unconscious  inveution. 


'  PART  II. 

One  lovely  morning  in  June  foliowhig  the  metamor- 
phosis described,  the  young  man,  with  hi.-s  sister  and 
wife,  were  walking  in  the  garden,  v.hen  the  latter, 
placing  her  hand  afl'ectionately  on  her  husband's 
shoulder,  said  : 

"  Now,  Hendrick,  since  we  have  made  the  forlorn  old 
spot  a  smOing  prospect,  we  should  beet  me  sociable  ;  let 
us  celebrate  our  happiness  by  a  little  ftte,  to  which  we 
may  invite  our  neighbouring  farmers  and  their 
families." 

"No,"  replied  Hendrick,  pettishly  ;  "they  are  ig- 
norant, ill-mannered  boors,  whose  society  would  only 
be  an  annoj'ance,  and  distui'b  our  quiet,  without  add- 
ing to  our  enjoyment." 

"  I  should  hardly  think  so.  I  am  sure  those  whom 
I  saw  on  our  way  here,  and  those  whom  I  have  seen 
passing  the  house,  appeared  pleasant  aud  civil 
enough." 

Hendrick's  brow  darkened,  and  he  answered  more 
impatiently  : 

"  Do  not  ask  me,  for  I  will  never  consent  to  it.  Be- 
sides, I  intend  going  to  the  city  to-day,  on  business, 
which,  perhaps,  will  detain  me  for  some  time. " 

"  Indeed,  must  you  go  so  soon  ?  You  did  rot  speak 
of  this  before." 

"  I  had  been  thinking  of  it,  but  had  not  determined 
to  go  until  this  moment,"  replied  Hendrick  ;  then 
turning  to  his  sister,  he^ added  :  "Gretchen,  tell  Hans 
to  harness  the  mare  in  the  waggon.  Come,  Christina, 
into  the  house,  and  help  me  pack  a  few  things  for  my 
journey." 

Everything  being  soon  arranged  for  his  departure, 
Hendrick  took  an  affectionate  farewell,  and,  jumping 
into  the  waggon,  drove  off,  looking  a  little  annoyed, 
and  leaving  his  wife  in  tears.  That  night  Christian 
begged  her  new  sister  to  suffer  her  to  sleep  in  her 
chamber,  saying  she  felt  too  timiil  to  be  left  alone  in 
her  own  room.  Aft«r  some  frivolous  objections,  which 
Christina  \vith  difficulty  overcame,  ber  sister  rehic- 
tantly  agreed — cautioning  the  bride,  however,  tmit 
she  need  not  be  frightened  if  she  heard  her  talking  in 
her  sleep,  as  she  was  much  addicted  to  this  absui-d 
habit. 

The  two  ladies  retired  earlier  than  usual,  on  account 
of  their  unwonted  loneliness,  caused  by  Hendrickf 
absence.  Gretchen  soon  slept,  while  Christina  lay 
awake,  thinking  oi  her  absent  husband,  and  won- 
.dering  why  he  seemed  so  vexed  with  her.  Suddenly 
her  ruminations  were  disturbed  by  her  sister  tossing 
nervously  on  her  bed,  exclaiming,  in  broken 
phrases  : — 

"  I  will  not — I  dare  not^ — I  cannot  conceal  this  any 
longer — my  conscience  is  driving  me  mad — mad.  Be- 
gone— begone — get  into  your  kennel — leave  me.  Fly 
to  the  garret  !"  Then  she  awoke,  shivering  as  if  in  a 
spasm,  ^d  confused  and  much  frightened. 
.  "  Gooa  heavens  !"  cried  Christina,  "what  ia  the 
matter  ?" 

"  Matter,  matter  !"  shrieked  Gretchen,  seizing 
Christina  with  a  force  which  was  painful,  "  what  did 
I  say  '(    If  you  should  betray  me  «-" 


"  Betray  you — v.hat  do  you  mean  ?  You — you 
wt-ie  dreaming,  and  I  hardly  know  what  you  were 
s-iyiug." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  f  I  must  have  been  dreaming.  Oh 
tho.-:e' terrible  nightmares  I  How  cold  ,1  feel.  But  ] 
warned  you."  • 

"  There— there  now,  darling  sister,",  do  not  be 
al'trnied — it  will  not  occur  again,  for  I  cannpt  rest 
after  the.se  attacks." 

•'  Do  go  to  dcei)  yourself,  and  do  not  heed  me.  You 
mu.«t  not-rle'ajp  in  my  room  again." 

Chri:;tii!i;  giadually  gryv  pacified  and  her  tired  na- 
ture yielded  to  peaceful  sleep.  The  next  day  Gretchen 
rose  quite  late,  and  did  not  join  Chri.stina  until  their 
dinner  at  noon.  Then  she  ate,  silent  and  gloomily, 
aud  Chi  Lstiua  tiicd  in  vain  to  engage  her  in'  conversa- 
tion. Imruediately  after  her  rep.ist,  Gretchen  returned 
h>  her  room,  saying  she  could  not  -come  down  again 
during  the  evening,  as  she  felt  indisposed. 

'  'hri-tina  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  wander- 
ing uimies^ly  around  the  grounds  att^.ched  to  the 
hou.5H,  or  i-eading  in  the  parlour — puzzling  her  brain 
with  lonely  musings  and  strange  conjectures  ;  alwav-i 
haunted,  in  spite  of  horsell,  by  the  dream-words  of 
Gretchen  ;  she  tiled  to  drive  away  her  unpleasant 
thoughts.  h\xt  found  it  quite  impossi'ole.  Once,  as  she 
remeinl/ercd  the  dreamer's  fearful  words,  she  wad  ou 
the  point  of  looking  into  the  garret — but  recollected 
that  Hendrick  had  forbade  licr  going  upon  that  flooi 
of  the  house  ;  and  had  told  her  there  were  private 
papers  entrusted  to  him  kept  there,  which  no  one 
should  see.  She  c^mld  not  imagine  for  what  reasor 
he  had  been  .-o  imuressive  and  particular,  and  she  had 
never  manifested  any  de^irje  to  go  into  this  part  of  the 
house,  and  he  knew  verj  Well  she  never  meddled  with 
his  papers.  Strange  si:.spicions  would  ever  and  anon 
startle  her,  as  she  pondered  upon  hersister's  dream, 
but  as  she  recalled  the  love  an<l  devotion  of  her  hus- 
band, slie  laughed  -it  what  she  deemed  the  wicked  .sug- 
gestions of  an  e.x.uDeiaut  fancy.  However,  her  wo- 
manly curiosity  was  aroused,  and,  Eanquo's  Ghost, 
Would  not  b(-  out  down  at  her  bidding. 

"  Pshaw,"  she  said,  at  last,  "  I  will  go  to  this  mys- 
ttrioiis  garret  to-night  while  Gretchen  sleeps,  if  I  caa 
keep  up  my  courage.  Yes,  I  will  carry  a  candle  and 
exploi  e  tho  Bluebeard  Chamber.  It  is,  1  know,  a  fool- 
•  ish  curiosity,  but  not'tiing  le.  s  wiil  content  me  ;  and 
no  one  but  my  .self  will  be  the  wistir." 

That  night,  Christina  waited  long  in  her  room,  until 
she  was  assured  her  sister  slept.  Then,  not  a  httle 
wondering  at  her  own  bravery,  she  stole  out  of  her 
room,  leaving  her  shoes,  and  shpped  quietly  into  the 
dark  hall.  She  did  not  dare  at  first  to  hght  her  can- 
dle, for  fear  of  attracting  attention.  Slowly  and 
silently  shekrept  along,  until  she  stopf>ed  at  Gretchen'a 
door,  and  listened. 

G  retchen  v.as  breathing  heai-il j-  in  deep  and  sound 
sleep.  Satisfied  that  she  was  safe  from  interruption, 
she  went  steadily  ou.  Scarcely  daring  to  breathe, 
she  was  rapidly  becoming  nervous  and  frightened. 
Once  or  twice  she  was  on  the  point  of  returning — still 
something  within  her  heart  seemed  to  be  urging  her 
forward. 

At  length  she  touched  the  first  step  that  led  to  the 
attic.  The  stairs  creaked  slightly,  and  she  drew  back 
tieinblingly.  Then,  feeling  impelled  by  an  iuespUcable 
power,  she  ascended  the  staircase,  and,  reaching  the 
landing  at  the  top,  struck  a  light. 

The  darkness  being  now  dispelled,  she  felt  somewhat 
rea.ssured,  and  looked  around  her.  There  was  cei  uxiuly 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  prospect.  Naught  was  vi- 
sible but  bare  boards  and  dingy  walls. 

From  the  open  space  two  doors  led  Into  separate 
rooms.  She  tried  tbs  one  of  these  nearest  her,  and 
found  it  was  locked.  She  tried  the  other  :  it,  too,  e%  i- 
dently  was  locked  ;  but,  the  catch  being  old  and  rust- 
worn,  it  apparently  yielded  a  little.  She  pushed  the 
dooj-  with  all  her  strength.  It  gave  way  suddenly,  and 
she  stumbled  into  the  room,  falling  upon  her  knees, 
and  the  light  she  canied  was  extinguished.  Recover- 
ing herself  with  great  difficulty,  she  re-lighted  htf 
candle,  when  she  became  sensible  of  a  strange  and 
sickening  odour  and  a  feeling  of  faintness.  Anon  she 
thought  she  heard  something  like  the  breathing  of  a 
li^'ing  being.  Peering  about  in  terror,  she  espied,  ei- 
tended  on  a  dilapidated  mattress,  and  chained  to  tiie 
floor,  amid  filth  indescribable,  a  haggard  and  attenuated 
old  woman  asleep.  She  was  clad  in  tattered  rags  and 
the  fragments  of  an  old  silk  gown.  By  her  side  waj 
an  earthen  jug  and  a  piece  of  a  loaf  of  black  aud  v 
mouldy  bread. 

She  saw  this  much,  and  shrieked  at  the  top  of  her ' 
voice  some  inarticfilate  sound,  as  the  horrible  truth 
jdawned  upon  h«r.    This  was  her  mother-in-law  !  S)>e 
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cropped  her  candle,  and  fled,  scrcauaing,  a  raving 
maniac.  , 

The  fisherman  wliom  we  introduced  into  our  ?tory, 
upon  his  return,  at  dark,  one  evening,  from  a  pro- 
tracted fishing  excursion  on  the  Jersey  shore,  was  at- 
tracted by  t#j  report  of  a  firearni,  apparently  proctcd- 
iu"  from  the  old  mir.s'.ou.  He  knew  all  th->  inni  iL^?, 
•^'itli  the  ex':e:'tion  oi  the  durn'.''  on-r-,  Iwd  cii.  r^.pc n Td 
sometime  pvJviouily,  ar.d  he  C'.'uld  not  im.-gim;  «hat 
had  happened, 

Moving  his  bo;it  to  the  s-h'jre,  he  entcre:!  the  hous?, 
which  ho  found  in  toSil '  darkness.  He  tho>;ght  he 
could  di.-;tinguiih  a  Eound  like  moaning  frum  a  room 
upon  the.first  tioor.  Approaching  thi.?  t-p-*.  the  ncise 
became  more  distinct.  Pufshing  thiouih  the  open 
door,  he  di.-.oovered,  by  the  light  of  tho  full  moon,  the 
old  servant,  lying  on  th"  tioor,  with  u  pistol  at  his  side, 
and  blood  oozing  from  a  wo-and  in  hi.s  Ijnsom. 

"  Come  nearer,"  gasped  the  dyiirg  man. 

"  God  have  mercy  on  us  '."  shrieked  the  a.^tonished 
fi.^herman,    "  I  thought  yon  could  not  ,<peM?." 

"  I  could  not.  l.v.t  God'  at  this  Ia;-t  fearful  moment, 
has  seen  fit  to  bestow  upon  me  a  power  o?  speech  I 
aad  not  hid  before.  I  want  to  tell  you  f  onicthing  :  the 
tory  is  long,  anil  my  time  is  short  ;  stoop  closer  :  my 
foice  is  alreaily  failing  me."'. 

The  lisherm'un  li.stened,  and  heard  the  drca,dful  t-ile 
we  have  related.  The  old  man  acciueil  hi.-,  young 
Master  aad  inistrc^s  with  having  starved  Ihs  wi<h>w  to 
ieiith  in  the  attio,  .'io  that  they  might,  anticipate  the 
i\-ishe.>  of  their  father,  and  come  into  the  i)0.-.=  ;s.sion  of 
^heir  inheritance,  without  waiting  the  pIi'w  process  of 
„he  law  of  nature. 

When  he  had  finished  his  story  h-'  f  11  into  a 
tupor.  Hp,  tried-  to  rouge  hin;self,  a.;  if  h  .■  wnu]  1  ,'Ah 
Bore. 

He  raised  himself  on  hi;;  elbow,  staved  wildly  around 
lim  with  his  filmy  eye.=>,  and,  uttering  a  groan  oi  intense 
anguish,  sank  d^ad,  (lead  ! 

The  occurrence  was  reported  to  the  proj'or  authori- 
ties, but  the  participitants  in  the  ciimc  had  fled  the 
jountry,  and  jio  traces  of  them  could  he  found. 

The  deserted  house  w.as  closed,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  any  one  could  be  found  who  waii  brave 
enough  to  live  v.-hore  the  tr.igedj-  was  enacted.  At  last, 
however,  a  bold  emigrant  Iroui  Holliind  occupied  it, 
■with  his  family,  and  the  present  inm.ites  are  his  de- 
soendants. 


FAITH. 

Ah,  rease  that  strain  ;  wiiy  .-hnuld  we  grieve 

O'er  lire's  uricouciueralilo  ilis.' 
Beliol'.l,  the  gulden-mantled  eve 

Is  linaevini;  o'er  the  westo'n  hills- 
Then  k'ave  t'.ie  cot,  and  you  and  I 

.Shall  stia-  to  v.'here,  fri^ni  margin  green, 
We  oft  have  seen  the  evening  .sky 

ReSectcd  iu  the  river's  sheen. 

There,  a.=-  each  j;nrp}o  cloudlet  goes 

To  seek  its  I'radlo  in  the  west, 
W(-'U  quell  all  thiu"j;hts  of  earthly  woes. 

And  lUx-am  of  the  eternal  rest. 
Wo'M  v.atch  the  ^'oMen  Curtains  drawn 

Arovrnd  the  bed  of  dyine;  day. 
An<i  pray  tll-:t  whoa  life's  dream  is  gone 

As  caimiy  v.'c  may  pass  away. 

Why  should  our  minds  repining  rovo 

O'er  giiefs  th.at  till  life's  naiiDw  scope  ? 
Why  riucnch  the  torch  of  licavenly  iovo 

Above  the  piavo  of  grief-born  hope  ! 
For,  from  the  sod  'neath  which  it  lies. 

Sju-iufiS  brightly  up  the  flower  of  faith, 
Aud,  pomtii'g  i.o  the  distant  skic.-, 

Ivevcals  the  hope  that  liuow;;  no  death. 

AS  gent!;!  cvenins  slowly  fndes,  . 

Aud  sable  uight  a.^cends  the  arch, 
Fm-  out  upon  the  darkening  shades 

'J'he  gloiious  liosts  of  heaven  march, 
-ehold,  how  every  orb  doth  shine 

Within  the  grand  celestial  dome, 
A  btacoii  which  the  hand  divine 

liar.gs  hi^h  iu  heaven  to  light  us  herae^ 

i-oni",  to  l!io  bjv/ci>«  of  bIl.-.^  ui)  hi^li, 

Where  life's  vifcissitudes  arc  o'er— 
V.'liero  teir'ul  glaucc  or  throbbini;  sigh 

(.an  nnvtr  vi;x  our  spirits  more' 
0!j.  de.ivest,  at  your  latest  breath, 

."^lay  >ou,  upheld  by  faith's  bright  power, 
yiailu  calndy  on  the  face  of  death, 

And  v.clcume  your  depaiting  hour. 

"2'r.  f'po.ikfr,".i-x(;l.'.im<'d  a  lOern'oer  ot  the  Georfi-v 
l,e,i-,i.auic,  "  my  opponent  in  tliis  dis.^unsioii  trie-  (o 
tii^ikcs  us  think  he  is  wi=e  by  looking  grave  ;  but,  sir, 
his  gravity  is  no  more  evidence  of  ■wiadcm  than  his 
'inen  collar  is  evidence  o£  a  cleaa  shirt.'' 


GERTRUDE'S  HUSBAND. 

The  .=^un  siiikirg.  in  a  pomp  of  crimson  clouds,  to- 
\v:irds  the  clump  of  hills  that  edged  the  western  hori- 
/.cn,  was  just  gilding  the  lo-w  eaves  of  the  little  brown 
Fchool-house,  that  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  maple 
.^vooils— the  Lrook  which  ran  underneath  its  windows, 
clear  as  a  diimond,  ai-d  ice-cold  in  the  shadows,  made 
a  merrv.  chattering  sound,  and  the  door  was  open  to 
admit  the  refreshing  taimrner  air  which  came  up  from 
th»  woods,  scented  with  wild-flowers  and  fragrant  with 
knots  of  iilnmy  ferns. 

School  "A\-as  out,  but  the  schoolmistress  still  remained, 
..'ttinf  at  the  table  which  surmounted  the  square 
^^ cudcu  platform,  or  dais,  at  the  north  end  of  the  room, 
while  one  hand  rested  thoughtfully  on  her  chin,  aud  the 
other  balanced  an  ink-stained  ruler. 

.lust  opposite  .sat  a  long-legged,  loose-jointed  youth, 
with  ;>hi(!-;gy,  lu  own  hair,  hanging  over  his  eyes,  and  his 
foot  moving  restlessly  to  and  fro  over  the  board  floor, 
while  a  sullen  frown  gloomed  upon  his  brow,  and  his  at- 
titude expressed  unmitigated  defiance. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  linow  what  I  shall  do  with  you, 
Hany  St  irkwether,"  .said  Miss  Gertrude  Brown. 

She  w.is  a  pretty,  fair-complexioned  little  damsel,  of 
scarce  .sixteen,  yet;  with  the  demure  dignity  belonging 
to  much  moie  advanced  years. 

"  I  am  sure,"  repeated  Gertrude  slowly,  -with  the  end 
of  a  cedar  i^encil  between  her  rosebud  lips,  and  a  grave 
coctr.icti  .u  of  her  ^olvet  brows,  "  I  don't  know  -what  I 
can  po.-sibly  do  witjr  you." 
I     Rniry  Starkwethers head  drooped.^ 
!     '•  '\"ou  arc  such  a  bad  boy,  you  see,"  added  Gertrude, 
I  adruonishingly. 

"  1  know  I'm  a  reg'lar  bad  'un,  Miss  Brown,"  admit- 
!  ted  the  cidprit. 

"  You  are  too  big  to  whip,"  said  Gertrude. 
'•  I  kn.iw  I  be,  i\liss  Brown,"  whimpered  Harry. 
"Aud  you 're  so  stupid,  you  know?"  added  the  stern 
little  moui'trets. 

"  I  cm't  no  ways  help  that.  Miss  Gerty  !" 
••Xc-)— but  you  can  help  fighting  with  the  big  boys, 
and  bullying 'the  little  ones,  and  making  the  sohool- 
L-.nise  g!y,cia!iy  a  perfect  bedlam." 

''  'Taint  n.e.  Miss  (ierty,"  eagerly  interposed  the  de- 
linquent SI  hoiar.  ''  It's  a  kind  o'  an  evil  spirit  gets 
into  mo.    I  can't  blip  cuttin'  up." 

"  Then  I  muf.t  hf  Ip  it  for  you,"  said  Miss  Brown, 
hruib-.  "  I've  tri'd  every  method,  and  given  you 
every  chani  c,  and  all  is  of  no  avail." 

Harry  peerod  up  attho  pretty,  magisterial  counten- 
ance with  a  sort  of  fearful  exultation  in  his  own  depra- 
vi.ly ;  but  Grrtrude  was  not  to  be  a-wed  by  aijy  such 
gl  ince. 

"  Harry  fStr.rkwether,"  she  said  quietly,  "  you  are 
dif missed  fr'in  this  school  !" 

''  Miss  I'rown.  you  ain't  in  real,  sober  earnest  ?" 
"  Yes,  I  am  in  real  sober  earnest  !"  said  Gertrude, 
rising  resolutely,  and  beginning  to  put  away  the  in- 
signia of  her  teacher's  office.    ''  I  tell  j'ou,  you  are  ex- 
pelled 

•'  What  if  I  won't  go  V  sullenly  demanded  the  boy. 
"  But  yen  .-il'iall  go  I" 

Evidently  cho  was  not  one  to  be  trifled  with.  Eliza- 
beth ot  England  coul.d  scarcely  have  pronounced  a  de- 
cree with  more  absolute  confidence  of  will.  Harry 
Starkwether,  liugo  lout  though  he  was,  recoiled  before 
the  blue  lightning  of  her  glance. 

"  What  are  you  .rtoppii5g  for  ?"  she  asked  sternly  as 
he  averted  his  gaze. 

"  I  dropped  my  pencil,"  he  answered,  morosely 
''Very  v. oil  :  take  j'our  pencil  and  youiseli  out  of 
my  sight  I  '  said  Gcrty  Brown,  resolutely  ;  "  and  never 
let  me  see  your  face  again  !" 

"  Never,  Miss  Gcrty  ?"  The  words  broke  almctlike 
a  howl  from  Harry's  lips. 
"  l>"o,  never  !" 

But  Gerty's  heart  nearly  misgave  her  when  she  was 
alou"  in  the  little  school-room,  with  the  sun  shining 
with  Ic'i  ol  glitter  thr-ough  the  uncurtained  west  v.'in- 
dov.-.i,  and  a  solitary  cricket  singing  noisily  on  the 
hearth-stone.  A'l'as  the  boy  really  beginning  to  get 
attachtd  to  her  ?  Had  she  cast  him  ofl',  just  when  her 
influence  might  have  been  of  some  avail  to  him  ? 
Gerty  was  not  altogether  certain  that  she  had  done 
rigia. 

As  she  pond°ied  these  mental  suggestions,  the  brown 
rin;  le!s  fell  over  her  forehead,  nearly  blinding  her  eyes. 
IShc  l  u.sucd  tlieiii  iiupatieutly  back  ;  but  the  ribbon- 
bow  which  had  fastened  them  h.-.d  vanished  .' 

A  week  afterwards.  Miss  Brown  took  advantage  of 
the  first  leisure  afternoon  she  had  and  waJied  down 


to  Wi^ow  Starkwether's  forlorn  little  cottage,  to  tell 
Harry  that  she  had  relented,  and  to  bid  him  come  to 
school  and  make  another  essay  at  the  almost  hopelesj 
task  of  "  behaving  himself."  But  the  cottage  wal 
deserted,  the  door  locked,  and  the  window-shutteri 
barred  :  the  widow  and  her  son  had  packed  up  their 
few  goods  and  chattels,  aud  gone,  no  one  knew 
whither. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  thought  Gerty,  with  a  little  reproach, 
ful  pang  at  her  heart,  "  but  I  cannot  help  it  now  !" 

Do  country  school-ma'ams  never  emerge  out  of  the 
beaten  round  of  their  treadmill  of  daily  duty '?  01 
course  they  do  !  And  one  winter,  Gertrude  Brown 
was  overjoyed  by  an  invitation  from  a  distant  cousin, 
to  make  her  a  long  visit,  and  enjoy  the  city  sights  and 
diversions.  She  was  twenty-four  years  old  now,  and 
even  prettier  and  more  attractive  than  she  had  been  at 
sixteen  ;  for  Gerty  was  one  of  those  human  peachei 
which  ripen  slowly. 

How  delightful  that  winter  was,  with  its  balls  an<i 
its  operas,  and  surprise  parties  and  "  Germans  !" 
Gerty  Brown  felt  as  a  plant  may  be  supposed  to  da 
when  it  is  brought  suddenly  out  of  a  dark  cellar  inta 
the  glow  and  glory  of  the  conservatory  ! 

Miss  Bre;wn,  the  belle,  was  feted  and  caressed,  and 
made  much  of  ;  v»ooed  with  bouquets,  glove-holders, 
perfumes,  and  honeyed  words  of  adulation.  Miss 
Brown,  ths  school-ma'am,  was  a  mere  machine  for 
hearing  tiresome  little  boys  spell,  and  correct  the  mani- 
fold mistakes  of  shock -headed  little  girls,  as  concerns 
the  multiplication-table.  Could  there  be  a  shadow  o{ 
a  choice  ? 

'"  Gerty  !"  cried  her  cousin,Mrs.  Alwyn,  as  the  days 
of  this  delicious  visit  gradually  waned  and  drew  to  a 
close,  "(you've  been  emptying  camphor  over  my  pocket- 
handkerchief,  instead  of  cologne,  and  you've  got  your 
ribbon-sash  tied  on  the  wrong  side !  I  do  believe  you'ra 
in  love  !" 

Gertude  coloured  a  vivid  carmine,  and,  of  course, 
denied  the  soft  impeachment  !  • 

"  I  in  love  !"  she  cried.  "  Who  ever  heard  of  such 
a  thing  ?" 

"  And  with  that  handsome  Mr.  Pelham,  too  ;  but 
beware,  Gerty  ;  the  popular  idol  of  fashion  is  too  apt 
to  gather  hearts  only  to  cast  them  away.  After  all, 
who  is  Mr.  Pelham  ?  Judge  Pelham's  nephew  and 
heir,  to  be  sure  ;  but  " 

"  Y'oti  shall  not  say  a  word  against  liim  !"'cried  Gerty, 
resolutely  ,  and  then  she  blushed  deeper  than  ever  ta 
see  how  readily  she  h/id  fallen  into  the  snare  spread 
by  Mrs.  Alwyn's  cunning  liand. 

And  the  days  crept  on,  and  Mr.  Pelham's  handsoma 
foreign  face  haunted  Mrs.  Alwyn's  drawing-rooms  per- 
petually ;  and  our  poor  little  Gerty  was  drawn  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  vortex,  that  men  call  Love  ! 

And  one  night  the  blissful  climax  came,  and  Harold 
Pelham,  the  polished  favourite  of  society,  the  wealthy 
heir  of  the  white-haired  old  judge,  asked  Gerty  Brown 
to  be  his  wife  ! 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  came  to  love  poor  little  me, 
Harold,''  she  said,  timidly,  when  the  first  brightness  of 
her  surprise  and  happiness  had  a  little  subsided. 

"  I  have  loved  you  faithfully  f'^r  eight  years,  Gcrty," 
he  answered,  pressing  the  little  hand  that  lay  like  a 
soft  snow-flake  within  his  own. 

"  Harold!  v.diy  it  is  not  six  months  since  we  met !" 

"  My  darling  it  is  more  of  j'cars  !" 

"  Y'ou  are  certainly  mistaken,  Harold  !" 

He  smiled,  and  drew  from  his  breast  a  folde'd  paper, 
and  opening  it,  .showed  her  a  knot  of  faded  blue  ribbon  1 

"  Do  you  remember  this,  Gerty  V 

She  shook  her  head  '!■ 

"  Don't  you  recollect  a  sultry  August  afternoon,  an^ 
a  little  br(.)wn  sehoolhou.se  on  the  edgo  of  the  woods, 
where  a  blue-eyed  teacher  sat  facing  a  sullen  lout  of  a 
boy,  older  than  herself,  yet  less  matui-e  in  mind  !  Ah, 
Gerty,  you  never  can  know  the  thrill  of  despair  which 
shot  through  the  boys  heart  when  the  little  tyrant 
bade  him  go,  and  '  never  let  her  see  his  face  again  !' 
Gerty,  I  h.;ve  not  obeyed  you  !  do  you  send  me  away 
vet  a  seeimd  time  !" 

"  Har  ild,  were  you  that  boy  ?  but  his  name  was 
Harry  Starkwether  !"  cried  Gerty,  in  triumphant  re- 
futation of  the  array  of  facts  ! 

'•  So  is  mine,  Harold  »Starkwether  Pelham,  the  last 
nomenclature  adopted  to  please  my  uncle,  who  wishe,' 
to  leave  his  fortune  only  with  his  name  !  I  hav( 
learned  many  things  since  then,  Gerty,"  he  added, 
with  a  tender  light  in  his  eyes,  "  but  1  never  forgot  th< 
little  giv;  who  first  taught  me  fractions  and  irregulaj 
verbs  !" 

And  Gertrude  Brown's  school-teaching  days  ended 
with  the  conjugation  of  the  troujjJesQjpe  verb,  J'  I  love, 
thou  ",ov«st,  in  loves  1" 
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THE  PEXXY  D-ESPATCIL 


JIarch  7,  1874. 


THE  DECISIAL  SYSTEM.  » 

When  the  Christian  era  was  abolished  by  the 
legislators  and  philosoi)hers  of  the  French  Kevo- 
hition,  and  the  year  One  substituted  instead,  as 
marking  from  1793  the  beginning  of  an  entirely 
new  era,  th^ re  Wtis  a  reniai-kable  rage  then  for 
decimalising  everything.  The  month  was  to  be 
thirty  days,  the  day  was  to  consist  of  ten  honr.s, 
md  every  tenth  day  was  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  Sundaj^  New  dials  were  ordered  to  be  con- 
structed to  bring  this  mode  of  reckoning  time 
into  practice  ;  but,  happily,  as  M.  Thiers  tells 
us,  a  year  was  allowed  to  elap.se  before  the  re- 
form should  take  effect.  The  year's  delay  sscaled 
the  fate  of  the  scheme.  But  the  Ivevolutionists 
succeeded  better  with  tlie  decimalising  of  their 
coinage,  though  it  took  nearly  half  a  century  io 
overcome  tlie  unpopularity  of  the  measure  with 
tlie  working  classes.  The  idea  has,  however, 
since  become  a  xnoi^ular  one,  for  at  this  nioment 
'here  is  hardly  a  country  in  tire  world  except 
Grreat  Britain  which  has  not  a  dccinialised  coin- 
age. From  time  iunnemorial  the  people  of  this 
countiy  have  carried  qn  their  transactions  by  a 
Bystem  of  moneys  of  a  mixed  character,  and  not 
constructed  on  one  uniform  principle.  We  have, 
ao  doubt,  contrived  to  get  along  pretty  well, 
and  have  almost  flattered  ourselves  that  our 
system  of  arithmetical  computation  was  the 
best  that  could  have  been  devised.  But  mis- 
givings, nevertheless,  have  crossed  our  minds  ■ 
from  time  to  time  that  our  .systetn  of  pouudK, 
shillings,  and  pence  was  not  altogether  perfect 
-*^that  it  entailed  a  var.t  amoimt  tif  unnccesoary 
labour,  and  great  liability  to  arithmetical  mis- 
takes— that  it  rendered  accounts  needlessly 
complicated  and  difficult,  and  was  a  great  ob- 
stacle to  school  education.  And,  accordingly, 
coiinsellors  have  been  at  hand  to  show  us  how 
the  introduction  of  a  decimal  system,  after  the 
cjcamjile  of  the  Continent  and  Araorica,  would 
greatlj'  .limplify  all  our  arithmeticid  calculations, 
by  getting  rid  •  of  the  whole  of  that  complexity 
which  consists  in  what  we  call  the  "  Eule  of 
Three."  sums  of  complicated  denominations. 
Thus  the  Ready  Xveckoner  would  l>o  dispensed 
with,  or  its  place  supplied  by  a  general  multipli- 
cation table  of  .small  extent,  and  all  commercial, 
revenue,  and  statistical  computations  would  be 
greatly  facilitated.  It  is  further  impressed  upon 
us  that  tlie  want  of  decimalisation  is  a  check  to 
the  education  of  the  liumbler  classes,  for  the 
present  complicated  system  requires  immensely 
aiore  time  to  master  it  than  the  system  so  se- 
jurely  established  in  America  and  France. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  question  was 
discussed  with  the  greatest  eageracss  by  the 
most  eminent  scientific  authorities,  by  bankers 
and  merchants,  and  by  the  tcachei's  of  youth, 
who  generally  concurred  in  the  opinion  expre.ssed 
at  the  time  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  wlio  was  Chancel- 
lor of  the  E.whcquer,  that  "  he  could  not  (hud't 
that  a  decimal  systeui  of  coinage  would  nu  i>t" 
immense  advaniage  in  monetary  all'airs. '' 
The  weight  of  authority,  he  said,  on  that  head 
was  altogether  irresistible,  but  he  added,  "  I 
do  not  think,  when  we  come  to  the  adoption  of 
a  system,  that  we  have  obtained  sufficient  evi- 
dence as  to  the  sense  or  feeling  of  the  country 
with  respect  to  it."  This  was  exactly  the  difli- 
culty.  Two  systems  were  before  the  country, 
and  neither  would  giye  way  to  the  other.  But 
Ihe  first  step,  was  taken,  notwithstanding,  to- 
wards the  decimalisation  of  our  coinage  in  the 
issuing  of  the  florin,  which  has  pobly  survived 
its  original  unpopularity;  for,  curious  to  say,  the 
omission,  accidental  or  otherwise,  of  the  words 
Dd  Gratia  or  Fidci  Dcfavior  upon  the  new  coin 
brought  it  into  disrepute,  and  thus  injured  the 
prospects  of  decimal  coinage.  The  omission  was 
tften.'ards  supplied,  and  the  florin  is  now  one 
of  our  accepted  coins,  and  would  l>e  still  more 
popular  than  it  is  if  the  old  half-crowns  were  al- 
together Vi'ithdrawju. 


We  suspect  that  it  would  be  useless  at  the 
present  time  to  revive  cither  of  the  two  schemes 
for  decimalising  oiu-  coinage  already  referred  to, 
cJiiufly  because  either  of  them  would  involve  a 
change  in  tlic  nomenclature  of  our  coins,  and  a 
change  of  heading  and  ruling  in  every  book  of 
account  in  tlie  kingdom.  But  a  jilaw  has  been 
proposed,  of  an  exceedingly  simple  character, 
which  would  decimalise  our  coinage  v.-ithont 
altering  the  old  familiar  heaifings  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  The  plan  is  to  retain  our 
pound  sterling — the  standard  gold  coin— the  legal 
tender— the  unit  of  our  financiers,  our  historians, 
our  merchants,  and  our  landlords — exactly  on  its 
present  footing  ;  but  to  decimalise  our  .sliilling, 
by  dividing  it  i)ito  ten  instead  of  into  tweh-e 
parts.  The  old  headings,  £  s,  d.,  would  still  be 
used,  but  the  pence  alone  would  be  changed  in 
value.  It  is  well  known  that  the  great  difficulty 
with  us  all  is  the  totting  up  of  the  j^enco  co- 
lumn ;  but  the  decimalisation  of  the  shilling 
would  reduce  our  present  c()mplicated  comnound 
operation  to  one  of  .<5implc  addition.  This  plan 
would  involve  no  re-coinage  of  any  coin  above 
the  shilling,  but  only  of  all  the  coins  under  the 
shilling  ;  the  penny  would  be  still  jjalled  apeiuiy, 
though  it  wc^uld  be  sliglitlj'  more  valuable  than 
before,  for  the  only  change  would  be  to  make 
the  penny  the  tcntli  part  of  a  shilling  instead  of 
the  t'-velfth,  and  the  sinaller  coJ?per  coins  would 
represent  tenths  of  a  penny  instead  of  farthings 
and  half-pence.  Thus, the  doctrine  of  the  de- 
cimal >system  would  be  taught  to  the  whole 
people  by  one  trifling  change,  without  disturbing 
tlie  present  monetary  arrangements  of  trade,  or 
altering  the  forms,  rulings,  or  headings  of  our 
acc(.)unt  books.  The  fractions  of  the  penny 
■would  be  notated  in  the  ]>ence  column  as  farthings 
or  half-pence  are  now,  but  they  would'be' notated 
as  tenths, and  totted  byaimpleaddition.  Therecan 
be  no  doubt  that  a  change  of  this  description 
would  involve  a  great  saving  of  labour,  and  less 
risk  of  mistakes  in  heavy  calcidations.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that  the  National  Debt  Audit  Ofllce,  the 
Equitable  Assurance  Office,  the  Gold  Assayors  of 
London,  and,  it  is  believed,  tlie  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, actually  find  it  easier  at  present  to  convert 
our  present  coins  into  decimals  for  the  purpose 
of  calculation,  and  re-convert  them  back  again, 
ratlier  than  make  their  calculations  under  the 
present  compound  system. 

It  itiight  be  objected  to  i;his  system  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  get  our  people  to  accept  the 
slight  change  involveii  in  the  value  of  the  penny. 
But  the  change  in  the  value  of  a  coin  diu-s  not 
all'ect  the  public,  who  become  almost  immediately 
accn^itomed  to  it,  .md  adjust  their  bargains  ac- 
cordingly. Sir  Ivichard  Griffith  tells  us  that  the 
al)(-;lition  of  the  old  Irish  currency  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  thd  English  was  a  matter  of  days, 
.and  gave  no  inconvenience.  There  were  im- 
reasonable  people,  no  doubt,  who  refiused  to 
square  their  transactions  according  to  this  chajige, 
but  time  soon  brought  th^i  to  reason.  It  might 
be  said,  however.  th;it  the  poor  man's  penny 
would  lose  in  purchasing  power,  because,  though 
more  valuable  than  the  old  i)enny,  it  would 
command  no  increase  in  the  (|uaritity  of  the 
purchased '  commodity.  This  is  a  great  fal- 
lacy, for  free  trade  and  free  competi- 
tion would  innnediately  adjust  the  balance. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  English  pound  and  the 
English  penny  have  been  often  (changed  in  value, 
though  tliL-y  still  retain  the  old  familiar  name. 
There  is  greater  apparent  difficulty  in  respect  to 
penny  tolls,  penny  postage,  and  penny  stamps, 
which  woid,d  bo  more  valuable  to  the  receivers 
than  at  present.  But  we  have  the  iiuthority  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  for  stating,  as  he  did  in 
13'>j,  that,  however '  important  such  changes 
might  be,  the  ell'ecting^of  them  would  be  "  a  mere 
matter  of  adjustment."  Further  concessions 
might  be  mndc  by  Government  in  the  matter  of 
postage  and  stanqf  duties,  .so  as  to  adpist  the 
balance  that  might  be  temporarily  disturbed.  It 
Jus  even  been  suggested  that  the  Govermnent 


might  substitute  a  quarter  oz.  postage  at  one 
halfpenny  for  the  present  halfpenny  card,  while 
retaining  the  penny— enhanced  in  value — as  the 
cost  of  the  half  oz.  stamp. 

We  have  thus  given  an  aceount  ot  a  scheme, 
which  is  eminently  worthy  of  public  considera- 
tion, for  the  simplification  of  our  accounts. 
More  than  one  Commission  has  reported  dis- 
tinctly in  favour  of  a  decimal  system,  specially 
pointing  out  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
economy  of  sldlled  labour  which  it  would  intro- 
duce, while  it  would  be  marvellously  beneficial 
for  schools.  It  is  true  that  the  last  Commission 
Ihially  reported  against  the  adojjtion  of  the  de- 
cimal scheme,  though  their  preliminary  report  was 
decidedly  favourable  ;  but  this  final  report  was  in 
reahty  the  opinion  of  only  two  individuals,  and 
W.1S,  in .  a  great  measure,  determined  by  thf 
quarrels  of. the  decimalists  themselves,  who  could 
not  he  made  to  agree  in  the  acceptance  of  any 
one  system.  The  sy.stem  wjiich  we  have  sketched 
avoids  the  difliculties  and  objections  of  those 
other  .systems.  We  ofler  these  remarks  as  a  con- 
tribution toward  the  solution  of  an  important 
(Question,  believing  at  the  same  time  that  the 
present  arrangements  of  the  currency  are  so 
wound  up  with  the  habits  of  the  people  that  ii 
would  be  unwise  to  introduce  any  change  till 
here  was  tolerably  clear  evidence  that  it  was 
eally  required  and  understood  by  the  people. 


THE  FAIMINE  IN  INDIA, 
Sir  E.  Temple,  in  his  private  letter,  states  that 
he  found  270,000,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
yi7,000,  in  Soopole  and  Bhauguliiore  were  star\-- 
ing  ;  he  has  ordered  28,000  tons.  In  the  Mud- 
hobbunee  district  4('!0,000,  out  of  a  population  of 
700,000,  were  star\-ing  ;  he  has  ordered  60/)00 
tons  to  be  sent  in  13,000  carts  and  2(5,000  bul- 
locks, with  a  reserve  of  2,000  carts.  In  Dur- 
bungah  60,000  ton%  of  food  are  ordered  for 
400,000  starving,  in  carts,  besides  the  trarawav 
supply. 


A  very  curious  case  was  a  few  days  since  tried 
at  the  Petty  Sessions  of  Edgware,  near  London. 
At  Edgv,are  there  is  a  JMr.  Greg,  an  inspector 
under  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Act.  A  short 
time  since  this  gentleman  obtained  bread  from 
two  of  the  bakers  in  the  town,  and  sent  it  for 
analysis  to  Dr.  Eedwood,  a  well-known  analyst. 
Dr.  Eedwood  reported  that  the  bread  was 
largely  adulterated  with  alum,  each  four-pound 
loaf  containing  forty  grains  of  that  deleterious 
drug.  Accordingly^,  the  two  bakers  were  sum- 
moned before  the  magistrates  on  a  charge  o) 
adultera.tion.  They,  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, repudiated  and  denied  the  charge,  and  in 
the  result  the  magistrates  directed  a  portion 
of  the  susjiected  bread  to  be  sent  to  another 
famous  analyst.  Professor  Vankly-n.  At  the 
adjourned  inquiry.  Professor  "\'auklj-n  came 
forward  and  said  that  he  had  applied  the  most 
careful  tests  to  the  bi-cad,  and  that  he  was  con- 
fident it  contained  no  ahun  whatever.  The 
Bench,  of  coiu-se,  under  such  circumstances  did 
not  take  on  itself  to  decide  where  the  doctors 
disagreed,  and  at  once  dismissed  it  on  the  sup- 
position that  Professor  Yanklj^n  was  right.  It 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  two  tradesmen  had  been 
subjected  to  unmerited  danger  and  incon- 
venience. Had  the  defendants  been  poor  men, 
un.able  to  employ  a  solicitor  and  to  pay 
tlijB  fees  of  an  analyst^  they  would  have 
been  convicted  of  adulteration,  which  would  not 
alone  have  involved  a  hea\-y  pecuniary  fine,  but 
an  ii-reparable  injury  in  their  trade.  Adultera- 
tion is  a  serious  oficnce,  but  it  is  a  still  more 
serious  thing  that  innocent  men  should  siiSer. 
Now-a-days  the  analyst  is  a  great  i>erson  in  the 
land.  He  can  make  and  mar  the  reputations  of 
traders,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  in  the  case  no  v 
under  consideration  that  a  portion  of  the  analysi;; 
on  which  Dr.  Redwood  condemned  the  bread 
I  was  conducted  by  an  assistant. 
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HOUSEBOLD  ME3IS. 


To  Roll  Loin  op  JI'JTTun. — Hang  tbo  mutton  till 
lender,  bone  it,  ami  laj-  a  seasoning  of  pepper,  allspice, 
iiace,  and  nutmeg,  and  a  few  cloves,  all  in  fine  powder, 
Dverit.  iCextday  prepare  a  stuffing  as  for  hare  ;  beat 
the  meat  and  cover  it  with  the  stuffing,  roll  it  up  tight 
and  tie  it.  Half  bake  it  in  a  slov/  oven,  let  it  grow 
;old  ;  take  oli'  the  fat,  and  put  tlie  gravy  into  a  fitew- 
pau  ;  flour  the  meat  and  put  it  in  likewise,  stew  it  till 
almost  ready,  and  add  a  glas.s  of  port  wine,  some  ket- 
chup, and  a  little  lemon  pickle,  half  an  hour*  before 
serving  ;  ferve  it  in  the  gravy,  and  with  jelly  sauce. 
A.  few  fresh  mushrooms  are  a  great  improvement,  but 
if  to  eat  like  hare  do  not  use  these,  nor  the  lemon 
pickle. 

Lkg  of  MuTtox. — If  roa.sted;  .serve  with  onion  or 
jun'cut  jelly  sauce  ;  if  boiled,  with  caper  sauce  and 
regetables. 

Laver. — This  is  a  plant  tliat  grows  on  the  rocks 
near  the  sea,  ui  the  west  of  England,  and  is  sent  in 
pots  prepared  for  eating.,  Set  some  of  it  on  a  disli, 
over  a  lamp  or  .slow  lu'e,  with  a  bit  of  butter  and  the 
squeeze  of  a  Seville  orange.  Stir  it  till  h  jl.  It  is 
eaten  with  roast  meat,  and  is  a  great  purifier  of  the 
blood.  It  is  seldom  liked  at  first,  but  people  become 
extremelj-  fond  of  it  by  habit. 

S>"OW  Balls.— Swell  rice  in  milk  and  strain  it  ofi, 
and  having  pared  and  cored  ajjples,  put  tlie  rice  round 
them,  tj'ing  each  iu  a  cloth,  i  Put  a  bit  of  lemon-peel, 
&  clove  or  cinnamon  iu  each,  and  boii  them  well. 

Beep  Tea.-  -Cut  a  pound  of  fleshy  beef  in  thin 
slices  sinuner  v,-ith  a  pint  of  water  twenty  minutes 
after  it  has  once  boiled.    Season  to  ta.ste. 

FoLKSTO^"E  Pudding  Pii:s. — Infuse  two  laurel  or 
bay  leaves,  or  the  rind  of  lialf  a  lemon,  in  one  pint  of 
milk,  and  when  it  i»  v.'ell  flavoured,  strain  it,  and  add 
8  oz.  of  ground  rice  ;  boil  these  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  stirring  all  the  time  ;  then  take  them  off  the 
fire,  stir  in  3  oz.  of  butter,  J  lb.  of  su^r,  and  six 
eggs,  and  let  these  latte»-  be  well  bCatiai  before  they 
are  added  to  the  ot  her  ingredients  ;  when  nearly  cold, 
line  some  p.atty-pans  with  putt-paste  ;  fill  with  the 
custard  ;  strew  over  each  a  few  currants,  and  bake 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Rolled  ICeck  of  Pork. — Bone  it;  put  a  forcemeat 
of  chopped  sago,  a  very  few  crumbs  of  bread,  .salt, 
pepper,  and  two  or  three ,  lierries  of  allspice,  over 
the  inside  ;  then  roll  the  ny;at  as  tight  as  you  can, 
ind  roast  it  slowly  at  a  gjidjeli.scance  at  firjt. 

Yfcetable  Pie. — Scald  and  blaneJi  some  broad 
beans,  Ciit,  young  carrot:-^,  turnips,  artichoke  bottoms, 
mushrooms,  peas,  onions,  lettuces,  parsley,  celcrj',  (jr 
any  vegetable  you  have  ;  make  the  whole  into  a  nice 
stew,  with  some  good  veal  gravy.  Bake  a  crust  over 
the  dish,  with  a  little  lining  round  the  edge,  and  a  cup 
turned  up  to  kee  it  from  sinking. 

Sago  Pudding. — Boil  a  pint  and  half  of  nf^w 
milk,  with  four  spoonsiuls  of  sago  nicely  mashed 
*  flavour  with  lemonpoel,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg 
Sv.-coten  to  taste,  then  mix  four  eggs  put  a  paste, 
round  the  dish  and  bake  slowly. 

White  Sauce. — Have  ready  a  delicately  clean  sauoe- 
•;  in,  into  which  put  half  a  pint  of  white  stock,  which 
should  be  v.xU-fiavoured  with  vegetables,  and  rather 
■avoury  ;  mix  one  de.ssert  spoonful  of  flour  smoothly 
u  iih  half  a  pint  of  cream,  add  it  to  the  stock,  season 
w  ith  a  little  salt,  and  boil  all  these  ingredient.-;  very 
gently  for  about  ten  minutues,  keeping  them  well- 
stirred  the  whole  time,  as  this  same  is  vury  liable  to 
burn. 

How  To  Mi.x  Mo.STAKD. — ^[ustard  should  be  mixed 
with  w.atares  that  has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool  ; 
but  water  destroys  its  essential  qualities,  and  raw  cold 
V\  ator  ii^ght  canse  it  to  ferment.  Put  the  mustard  in 
n  cup,  with  a  small  pinch  of  salt,  and  mix  with  it 
vci-y  gradually  sufficient  boiled  water  to  make  it  drop 
ii  I  la  the  sjioon  without  being  watery;  stir  and  mix 
I.  .11,  and  rub  down  the  lumps  with  the  back  of  the 
-;»jon. 

'I be  Prince  of  Wales  has  notified  his  intention  of 
subscribing  £500,  and  becoming  patron  of  the  Bengal 
KiUiine  Fund. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  understands  that  Lord  Cairns 
will  continue  to  act  as  arbiter  in  the  Albert  Assurance. 
A  final  dividend  has  been  paid,  and  a  final  award  may 
be  looked  for  by  May  25. 

It  has  been  decided  in  Liverpool  to  take  no  steps 
r  .1  the  present  to  aid  the  Bengal  Famine  Relief  Fund. 
V>'  j  anderstind  it  is  the  intention  of  the  authorities  to 
:i  V  it  more  definite  information  as  to  how  the  relief 
.1..  V  best  be  conducted. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


FiiuiT  HousKi — TiiE  CiiEHRV  HoiTSE. — The  chief 
part  in  the  management  connected  with  this 
department  which  requires  daily  attention  is 
the  ventilation.  The  flowers  on  the  trees  will  now  be 
rapidly  expanding.  The  delicate  and  beautiful  clusters 
of  these,  when  in  full  blossom,  present  a  sight  which 
surpasses  iu  beaut^that  of  all  other  trees,  wliich  are 
cultivated  under  glass  pm-posely  for  their  fruit.  The 
bees — those  industrious  little  workmen,  which  •are 
enemies  to  the  plantsman,  but  welcome  visitors  and 
friends  to  the  fruit-grower — have  not  yet  made  their 
appearance  here,  to  aid  by  the  result  of  their  move- 
ments amongst  the  flowers  in  perfoj-ming  tliat  most  im- 
porta:it  p.art  of  our  cultural  operations,  the  impregna- 
tion o£  the  flowers.  Artificiallj-  this  fertilisation  i.s 
best  accomplished  on  bright  sunny  da\-s,  when  the 
house  is  very  freely  ventilated  ;  therefore,  no  favour- 
able opr)ortunity  should  bo  allowed  to  pass  without  at- 
tending to  it  with  a  camel's  haiii- pencil,  as  soon  as  ther 
llowers  are  in  a  fit  condition  for  the  purpose.  If  the 
watering  of  the  bordeis  in  which  the  trees  are  planted 
was  pi-op'erly  at  tended  to  in  this  respect  "last  autumn, 
they  will  scarcely  need  a  supply  ;  yet  it  will,  however, 
bo  advii^able  to  see  to  the  matter,  and,  if  necessary,  give 
a  liberal  supply  in  a  tepid  state.  Attend  to  ordir»ary 
requirenieuts,  such  as  watering,  &c.,  daily  ;  also  to  fu- 
migating, if  it  be  required,  Pluin-ti'ces  are  particu- 
larly li.iblc  to  attaclfs  of  the  greenfly,  which  usually  ap- 
pears with  the  loaves  ;  as  a  precautionary  measure,  the 
fumigation  of  these  before  the  flowers  are  fully  ex- 
panded is  to  be  recommended. 

Flower  'pARDE.v,  &c. — Hap.dy  Thkics  and  Sup.ub.s. 
— Get  all  pruning  yet  to  do  finished  before  the  end  of 
the  month.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  j'lanting 
of  .-dl  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  ;  (Islays  are  now  espe- 
cially dangerou,-i,  and  shoulil  be  a\'()idcd  byiill  means. 
It  is  a  good  practice,  when  planting'  is  done  late,  to 
thoroughly  watm-  all  plants  with  large  masses  of  fibrous 
roots  befai'e  filling  in  the  pit.  The  water  settles  the 
soil  about  and  amongst  the  fibres  more  effectually  if  it 
is  used  iu  abundance  than  months  of  cousoliilation  in 
tho.ordinai-y  course  of  circumstances.  Treading  with 
the  view  to  consolidate  the  earth  is  often  a  very  decep- 
tive practice,  especuvlly  in  cases  wh'  rc  the  ball.^  are 
largo,  v,-ith  many  fibres  extendhig  beyond  the  sides 
thereof.  Vacuums,  or  rather  cavities,  are  apt  tcbe 
concealed  and  unsu.spected  ;  ^vater  finds  these,  out  and 
c.irrii'S  eai'th  along  with  it  to  fill  them  iqi,  but  it  n:^ust 
be  laid  on  with  sulficicnt  force  and  in  quantity,  and 
before  any  treatliug  is  done.  Xo  kind  of  shrub  or 
tree  should  be  allowed  to  stand  or  lie  about  with  its 
roots  exjioscd  after  it  is  lifted,  before  planting  can  be 
done  ;  wholesale  destruction  of  fibr<:s  takes  place  from 
this .  cause  which  weeks  of  growth  cannot  repair  after- 
wards. It  is  a  wa.-?te  of  the  results  ofjthe  pa.-:t  season's 
vegetation,  which  is  ine.xeusable  becau.-io  it  is  easily 
prevented.  If  tlic  plant  is  to  be  moved  only  a  shoi  t 
distance,  no  more  should  be  lifted  at  one  time  than 
can  be  conveniently  disposed  of,  before  exposure 
becomes  injurious.  In  blight  windj;  weather  adhere 
to  this  rule  firmly.  If  they  are  brought  from  a 
distance,  as  from  a  nursery,  by  rail,  and  in  num- 
bers that  preclude  the  possibility  of  planting 
the  batch  off-hand,  they,  should  at  once  be  laid 
in  the  earth  and  receive  a  .copious  watering. 
When  plants  are  so>  treated,  the  failures  w'ill  be 
comparatively  f>,w,  even  when'  planting  requires  to  be 
done  at  a  later  ];eriod  of  the  .season.  Details  of  this 
sort  cannot,  perhaps,  in  every  case  be  well  carried  out 
Mhen  thousands  of  plants  and  acres  of  land  are  to  be 
planted  ;  but  in  all  cases  where  practicable,  and  when 
plants  of  considerable  value  are'to  lie  dealt  witli,  it  will 
be  found  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  to  give  due  con- 
sideration to  such  obviosjily  beneficial  precautions 
against  waste  and  disaster.  Any  cuttings  of  deciduous 
trees  or  shrubs  not  yet  planted  should  be  done  at  once, 
otherwise  they  will  be  but  partially  successful. 
Gradually  inure  tendei'  plants  that  have  teen  protected 
during  the  winter  to  full  exposure,  removing  mats- and 
other  protecting  material  from  tliose  that,  are  pernja- 
ncutly  planted  out  in  fine  weather,  b.it  v.'ith  due  watch- 
fulness and  regard  to  the  changeableness  that  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  season  of  the  year.  These  sheltered 
in  frames,  in  pots,  may  be.  jjlantad  out,  if  hardy,  and 
duly  hardened  off ;  but  plants  untried  and  of  doubtful 
hardiness  should  be  protected  yet  awhile. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  may  now  be  consi- 
dered alDio.st  convalescent.  ' 

The  Marquis  of  Downshire  is  dangerously  ill  at  liis 
residence,  East  Hampstead  Park,  Berks. 


FACETIiE. 


A  Writ  of  Attachment — A  marriage  certificate. 

Notice  of  Motion — The  railway  whistle. 

Charming  Men — Exqui.sites. 

A  Hand-to-Hand  Afiair — Jiarriage. 

la  a  fight,  take  your  friend's  part  ;  at  a  feast,  let  LJrS 
have  it  himself. 

A\  idow's  weeds  show  thatthty  are  in  mourning — for 
another  husband. 

^\'hen  is  a  young  lady  like  a  whale  ?  When  she'a" 
pouting.  '  1. 

Why  is  a  blundering  writer  like  an  arbiter  La_a  dis- 
pute V    Because  he  writes  (right.O  wrong. 

^\'hy  am  I  the  most  peculiar  person  in  this  company ! 
Because  I  am  the  ipierist  (quoerst). 

V.'hy  is  D  like  a  sailor  !    Because  it. follows  C. 

■\Vhy  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  hke  the  vane 
of  a  cathedral  spire  ?  Because  h-j  is  at  the  head  of  the 
church. 

What  tree  would  be  the  last  in  a  race  ?  The  sloe 
(sloe). 

Like  what  areicle  of  the  toilet  is  a  picee  of  sterile 
ground  ?    Bare  soil  (bear's  oil). 

Why  is  avarice  like  a  bad  memory  ?  Because  it  is 
alway's  for-getting.  *" 

When  a  horse  speaks,  why  does  he  do  so  always  Id 
the  negative  ?    Because  he  neighs  (nays). 

What  bird  is  thatwhich.it  is  always  nec-ssaiy  wt 
should  have  at  dinner,  and  j'et  aeed  neither  be  cooked 
nor  served  ui>  ?    A  swallow. 

^^'hat  remedy  should  a  poet  have  recourse  to  if  his 
ideas  are  exhausted  before  his  poem  is  finished  ?  A 
comijosiiig  draught. 

A\'hat  bird  does  a  man  resemble  who  is  given  tc 
wine  !    A  grape  lover  (gray  plover). 

What  kind  of  vice  is  it  that  some  persons  will  shun, 
however  bad  they  may  be  ?    Ad- vice. 

AMiat  weapon  docs  a  j'oung  lady  rciomble  whose 
ac<iuaintances  pass  lier  without  noticing  her  ?  A  cut- 
lass. 

If  six  pounds  of  tallow  come  to  four  shillings,  whaf 
will  a  burning  candle  come  to  ?  .  Nought. 

M'hat  is  the  difference  between  a  girl  of  seventeen 
and  an  old  lady  of  seventj' '?  The  one  is  carel«js  and 
hai)i'y,  the  other  is  hairless  and  cappy. 

W'iv.xt  ancient  sage  was  the  inventor  of  dancing  ! 
Plato  (play  toe).  ■ 

Vi'here  should  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  reside  ?  In 
Baker-street. 

What  is  the  last  rose  (rows)  of  summer  in  a  garden  1 
A  plantation  of  pickling  cabbage.s. 

What  foreign  coin  is  like  a  bird  of  prey  ?  -An  AmO' 
rican  eagle. 

Why  •would  Jenny  Lind  m.ake  good  soup  ?  Becausi 
she  is  ndther  Alboui  (all  bony)  nor  Grisi  {greiny). 

Why  is  an  acquitted  prisouer  like  a  gun  '?  Because 
he  is  discharged. 

How  docs  the  Russian  nation  resemble  the  sea?  Be- 
cause her  nobles  are  tremendous  swells  and  her  people 
'only  serfs. 

■Why  are  riddles  which  cannot  be  aiLswercd  like  a 
m:jn  offended  by  his  visitors  ?  Because  there  is  a  host 
put  out,  and  not  one  gue.st  (guessed). 

AVhat  is  the  difl'ereuce  between  a  beehive  and  a  per- 
son looking  at  it  ?  The  one  is  a  befe/holder  and  the 
other  a  spectator. 

What  persons  are  the}-  who  would  pre'cr  the  fate  ol 
Charles  I.  to  that  of  Cranmcr  ?  They  wiio  like  a  chop 
bettor  than  a  stake  (steak). 

"What  kind  oi  face  should  an  aticiioriccr  have  ?  Ons 
that  is  for-blddin/. 

What  carpenter' ,-1  tool  is  like  a  dish  for  coolii:g  tea' 
A  saw,  sir  (saucer). 

What  is  the  oldest  stock  in  the  market  ?  Cabb,i,'j( 
stock. 

If  a  bear  were  to  walk  into  a  linen  draper'.-^  .shop 
what  would  he  wai-t  .-    Muzzling  (muslin).' 

Upon  what  su)ii)Obiticn  would  you  bui!d  ;i  l.ouss 
with  your  haudlierchief  ?  Supposing  it  be  cunbiij 
(became  brick). 

A  young  lady  in  Boston  has  worked  the  twelve 
apostles  iu  worsted  and  sold  them  for  enough  to  buy 
an  organ. 

Tin  bustles,  holding  a  gallon  of  whiskey,  can  be 
purchased  by  Buffalo  ladies  who  want  to  smuggle  Ca 
nada  liquor. 

A  Cincinnati  woman,  whose  heart  was  full  of  sym 
pathv  for  the  poor,  sent  her  best  silk  dress  to  a  washer 
woman. 

A  wag,  on  being  asked  for  an  appropriate iusciipti-T. 
to  a  foundling  asylum,  proposed  :— "  Thus  far— but  uc 
farther." 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[March  r,  mV^ 


IMPORTAKT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
NEW  STORY 

BY 

MISS  BRADDON, 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  tliat 
a  week  or  two  before  the  conclusion  of  "  Taken 
at  the  Flood"  we  shall  commence  the  publi- 
cation of  a  new  and  thrilling  novel  from  the 
distinguished  pen  of  MISS  BRADDON.  The 
New  Story  will,  we  are  confident,  excite  the 
keenest  anticipation  in  literary  circles,  and 
we  can  promise  the  readers  of  the  Penny  De- 
spatch a  treat  of  the  highest  kind. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
'  *»*  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days 
afterthey  are  received,  and  sometimes,  oving  to  their 
number,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  We  take  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  found  vmsuitable. 

RossoNiAN. — "  Rule,  Britannia"  wa  s  written  by  Thom- 
son, the  poet.  It  is  in  a  piece  called  Alfred,  act  2, 
scene  5.  Thomson  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1700) 
and  died  in  his  48th  year. 

One  who  Loves  Justice. — No  man  can  compel  you  to 
work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day.  We  know  that 
grocers'  assistants  work  juore,  but  it  is  not  legal. 
The  Factory  Act  does  not  apply  to  establishments 
in  wbich  machinery  is  not  employed. 

Homo. — Plates  are  placed  opposite  and  not  at  either 
side  of  the  person  dining.  You  should  remove  your 
hat  at  all  times  on  saluting  a  lady,  whether  in  a 
shop  or  in  the  street, 

Pastel  d'Albeicorte. — We  cannot  find  a  town  called 
Falcrone.  The  identity  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask 
remains  a  secret. 

P.  H. — We  do  not  think  your  writing  would  suit  the 
Excise.  Your  spelling  and  punctuation  are  correct. 
We  cannottellyou  how  to  get  out  of  love.  Perhapsyou 
had  better  try  absence  from  the  loved. 

Trim. — A  man  may  kiss  his  wife  at  a  railway  station, 
but  he  should  take  her  out  of  the  public  gaze. 
Etiquette  does  not  rule  afiection,  but  external  man- 
ners. 

Canaeie. — The  hen  canary  does  not  sing^your  bird 
is  not  a  hen,  and  the  consequences  you  describe  are 
therefore  natural. 
M.M.- — M.  Thiers     a  Catholic,    Your  writing  would 

not  suit  a  bank. 
Olivia. — Pancakes  are  eaten  after  dinner  as  dessert, 

or  with  tea.   The  ring  is  put  in  for  fun,  to  lend 

interest  to  the  evening. 
2r.Lic^. — "  W.  G."  writes  to  say  he  remembers  reading 

ia  a  London  journal  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 

story  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  left  a  sealed 

paJket  to  be  opened  when  Prince  Arthur  should  be 

twenty-one  years  old. 

cMPEST. — Your  writing  ia  excellent.  We  prefer  the 
Customs  to  a  bank. 
Marie. — Consult  a  dentist  as  to  your  teethe  When 
the  gilding  is  falling  from  a  frame  you  cannot  keep 
it  on.  Never  wet  gilt  moulding.  The  Kissi-Kissi 
quadrilles  are  very  popular.  Letter  not  badly 
written. 

Jason. — The  earth  is  surrounded  by        (Tho  earth 


is  a  planet,  with  the  moon  for  satellite,  and  forms 
a  portion  of  the  universal  system. 

A  Constant  Reader.— The  Blue  Coat  School,  Black- 
hall-place,  is  such  as  you  require.  Writing  good 
and  suitable  for  an  oflSce. 

Nehilae  asks  ten  questions,  which  we  think  too  many 
by  six.  Cocker  was  an  arithmetician,  and  was  born 
in  1632.  Members  of  Parliament  require  no  pro- 
perty qualification  now.  You  put  Esq.  after  the 
name,  and  title  of  office  after  Esq.  Party  is  a  noun 
of  multitude,  and  is  used  in  the  singular  and  plural 
as  sense  directs.  "  I  beg  to  state  I  wrote,"  is  to  be 
preferred  to  "  I  beg  to  state  that  I  wrote."  "Six 
until  seven"  is  the  proper  expression.  An  observa. 
tion  of  elegant  writers,  and  your  own  taste,  must 
decide  whether  you  use  "among"  or  "amongst.'' 
Your  difBculty  as  to  "  able"  and  "  ible"  as  a  termi- 
nation can  only  be  overcome  by  constant  refer- 
ence to  a  dictionary.    Writing  good. 

CiSSEY  S. — Cut  your  eyelashes  with  a  scissors,  or  get 
it  done  for  you.  Long  lashes  on  good  eyes  look 
pretty.  Squeezing  hands  and  tender  looks  without 
spoken  words  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 
Writing  pretty  good. 

Joseph  R. — We  cannot  pronounce  any  opinion  on  the 
fairness  or  good  faith  of  lotteries.  Ancient  Irish 
families  have  the  Celtic  right  to  prefix  "  The"  beior® 
their  surnames,  so  as  to  distinguish  the  heads  of 
the  sept.  They  are  baptised  and  have  Christian 
names  like  other  folk,  but  they  sign  themselves  with- 
out them. 

M.  F. — We  cannot  recommend  one  soap  more  than 
another.    A  good  house  usually  good  things. 

We  shall  consider  your  suggestion.  * 

T.<iNGlER. — The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  a  Protestant, 
and  the  burial  service  used  at  hi?  funeral  was  that  of 
the  Protestant  Church.  The  ;-Siilary  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  is  £20,000  a  year.  | 

F.  B. — The  word  is  not  "  Coi-inJ^ian,"  but  "  Carln- 
thian"  boor.  Carinthia,  a  wili^ountry  with  rough 
inhabitants,  formed  part  of  Hhe  old  kingdom  of 
Illyria.  The  population  numjiers  about  a  third  of  a 
million. 

A  Teetotaller. — To  avoid  smelling  of  whiskey  avoid 
whiskey  itself.  All  antipathetic  aromatics  are 
absurd.  Love  and  marriage- are  best  settled  by  the 
persons  concerned. 

J.  G. — Your  letter  is  bette»  than  we  should  expect 
from  your  business.  Advertise  for  a  clerkship  in  one 
of  the  daUy  papers  and  try  and  leave  the  grocery 
business. 

Shaver. — When  training  lor  races  avoid  all  drink  ; 
walk  quickly  so  as  to  inaprove  your  wind  ;  go  to  bed 
early  and  rise  early,  bitt  be  sure  you  don't  overdo 
the  business.   Caustic  will  remove  warts.  Writing 

,  good, 

A  Dublin  Lass. — You  liust  wait  until  you  know  some 
one  who  knows  the  jgentleman,  and  then  seek  an 
introduction.  Any  gther  proceeding  would  be  quite 
wrong.  Go  to  a  music  shop,  and  they  will  tell  you 
all  about  the  latest  music. 

Ex  PEDE  Herculem  (who  is  identical  with  "  M.  F.") — 
Writing  plain  and  good — a  trifle  large. 

Bella. — Quinine  pills,  taken  three  times  a  day,  will 
remove  neuralgia.  Can  any  one  say  how  annatoe 
stains  may  be  removed  ?  Ink  stains  can  be  removed 
by  the  application  of  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime. 
Writing  not  good. 

E.  J.  K.— The  funds  collected  for  the  O'Connell 
Monument  are  in  Lftnk,lia  the  names  of  trustees- 
The  monument  itself  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr,  Foley, 
the  sculptor.  "Tht  CsriZjan,  newspaper,  London," 
will  reach.  Writing  careless. 

A  Monthly  Subsceibeb. — The  Marquis  of  Bute  has 
do  family.  Ha  baa  Dot  beea  long  toarried.  £arl 


Spencer  has  a  half  brother— the  Hon.  CharlesRobert 
Spencer ;  he  is  a|Catholic  clergyman.  "  Taken  at  the 
Flood"  w;ill  be  concluded  early  in  Ap.-il.  See  a 
tailor 

Lucy  Graham.— See  r^ly  to  "  A  Monthly  Sub- 
scriber."   Almond  tofFee  may  or  may  not  agree  with 
•  you — it  fattens  some,  but  not  all.   We  do  not  know 

the  meaning  of  Nora. 
Harriet  Oaklands.— Your  letter  is  to  be  preferred 

to  ycfur  friend's.    Henry  m^ans  a  German'  lord  ; 

Agatha  (Greek),  good.      We  do  not  know  that 

Theresa  means  anything. 
Vita. — To  get  thin,  avoid  malt  drinks,  fatty  foods,  and 

sugar;  rue  eariy,  take  exercise,  and  work  hard. 

Keep  your  ears  clean  ;  put  a  pin  in  a  handkerchief, 

and  gently  clean  them,  but  be  careful. 
Sylvia  Carew.— The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  geta 

£8,000  a-\-ear,  and  retires  On  £4,000  a-year. 
E.  FoRMovxr. — Bank  clerks  begin,  we  think,  at  £15  per 

annum. 

Red  Hugh. — See  Burke's  Peerage. 

The  Essence  of  Ignorance. — Napoleon  III.  never 
was  excommunicated.  Nisi  prias  means  literally 
"unless  before."  It  is  a  legal  term,  always  placed 
first  in  the  writ^  of  Commission,  and  means  that  the 
court  is  to  hear  the  case  unless  a  court  has  sat  be- 
fore and  heard  it.  The  books  you  name  will  not  be 
published. 

Querist. — Fiasco  means  failure — defeat — upset ;  wor- 
rit.means  to  be  troubled,  annoj'ed,  worried  ;  candes- 
cenr^e  means  shining,  lucent,  brilliant — suchaKght  aa 
white  heat  produces.  „ 

Annie. — The  outfit  of  a  sub-illspector  woulTcost^out' 
£60,  and  he  must  pay  for  it.     Your  writing  is  very 
nice.     The  Inspector-General,  Dublin  Castle,  will 
send  you  a  programme  of  the  examination  to  be 
passed. 

Ponto. — In  England  honour  and  such  words  are  spelled 
with  the  "  u" — in  America  they  are  spelled  without 
it.  Dickens' best  works  are" David Copperfield,"  "The 
Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  "Nicholas Nickleby,-"  and"Dom. 
bey  and  Son."  You  can  get  them  through  any  book- 
seller. Mr.  Disraeli's  narie  is  variously  pronounced 
Writing  not  good — practise  more. 

Mr.  Edmond. — If  the  lady  has  refused  to  marry  you 
it  would  be  absurd  to  try  to  force  her,  and  to  take  as 
action  would  be  equally  foolish. 

A  Reader. — We  fear  we  cannot  help  you.  Consult  8 
medical  man. 

Holstead. — We  know  no  work  on  organ  building. 

M'C. — At  fourteen  you  can  learn  anything.  We  can- 
not whiten  your  nose.  Keep  your  teeth  clean  by 
washing  them  with  powder  after  your  meals. 

R.M. — Consult  a  dyer.  Five  feet  four  is  a  good  heigh' 
for  a  lady.  Fasten  your  hat  behind.  Writing 
good. 

Willie  May. — Consult  a  doctor.  Keep  your  hand' 
gloved.    Boys  need  not  be  pale. 

M.  M.  (Bray). — Wall  paper  was  introduced  by  Smol- 
lenberg  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
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"TAKEN  AT  THE  FLOOD." 

AN    ORIGINAL  NOVEL, 
Specially  Written  by 
MISS     BE  ADDON, 

Author  cf  "Lady  AudWs  Secret,"  "Strangers  and 

Pilgrbns,"  &c. 

[all  rights  EEsEETED.] 
CHAPTER  LXI. 

AT  BAY. 

Edmund's  strong  arm  clasped  Sylvia  closer  to  his 
tireast. 

"  My  de.'vroat,  what  need  of  alarm  ?"  he  whispered, 
■'  I  am  yours  to  the  end  of  life." 

Then,  turning  to  Shadrack  Buin,  he  exclaimed 
angrily,  "  Pray,  sii-,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
most  unwarrajjtable  intrusion  ?" 

"  Unwarrantable,  perhaps.  Though,  if  I  had  been 
Inclined  that  way,  I  might  have  come  with  a  magi.?- 
trate's  warrant  and  a  detective  officer.  You  have 
reason  to  thank  me  for  this  intrusion,  Mi-.  Standen, 
and  to  thank  Providence  that  I  am  here  in  time  to 
yrevent  yoiir  ittarriage  with  that  lady." . 

'•  That  you  will  never  do,  sir,  let,  your  audacity  go 
:  -  far  as  it  may.    Stand  away  from  tiat  door,  if  you 

ase,  Mr.  Bain,  and  let  us  pass  into  the  church." 

"  If  you  "value  your  future  peace  you  had  better 
hear  what  I  have  to  say  first,"  said  Shadiuck  Bain, 
vvith  undisturbed  coolness.  "  Perhaps  this  gentls- 
Qian,"  glancing  at  the- incumbent,  "and  Mr.  Carew 
Tv-ould  be  good  enough  to  leave  us  three  alone  toge- 
iher.  Unless  Lady  Perriam  wf)uld  like  me  to  speak 
3ut  before  every  one." 

"  What  can  you  have  to  say  ?"  asked  Sylvia,  looking 
up  at  him.  Great  heaven  !  what  a  blanched,  deathlike 
face  she  lifted  from  the  shelter  of  herljver's  breast  ; 
from  bro-sv  to  lip  white  as  her  bridal  veil. 

"  Cannot  you  guess,  Lady  Perriam  f  demanded  Mr 
Bain,  with  a  threatening  significance  in  his  tones. 
"  Before  Mr.  Standen  makes  you  his  wife  and  takes 
'.he  burden  of  your  incumbrances  on  his  shoulders,  I 
ihould  like,  for  his  sake — his  father  was  a  good  friend 
io  my  father,  and  I've  a  natural  interest  in  his  welfare 
3n  that  account — before  the  knot  is  tied,  I  should  like 
to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  the  brother-in-law  you 
jbut  up  in  a  madhouse  the  other  day." 

:?ylvia  stretched  out  her  hands  with  entreating  ges- 
ture, as  if  to  stop  the  awful  accuser  who  confronted  her 
with  a  countenance  of  stone.  She  had  cheattid  apd 
disappointed  him,  aud  Mr.  Bain  had  no  mercy  for 
people  who  did  either.  He  was  implacable  against  the 
woman  who  had  done  bo^h. 

"  Pray,  sir,  go,"  she  cried  in  piteous  appeal  to  the 

■  .rgyman.  "  Father,  go;  leave  us  with  this  man.  Let 
him  say  what  he  pleases  against  me.  It  is  only  a  tissue 
of  lies.  But  I  don't  want  everybody  to  hear  me  in. 
julted.  Edmund  can  defend  me.  Edmund  will  stand 
*>y  rne.  Yea.  Till  death.  Leave  me  alone  with  him 
and  my  accuser."  She  said  this  with  an  air  of  de" 
fiance  that  was  almost  noble.  She  flung  herself  again 
upon  her  lover's  breast,  as  if  that  were  her  strong  rock. 


The  clergyman  and  Mr.  Carew  withdrew  to  the 
church,  bewildered. 

"I  fear  there  will  be  no  -wedding  to-day,"  said  the 
incumbent. 

"Pshavv-,  my  dear  sir — a  mere  passing  cloud,  I 
know  something  of  this  man — the  late  Sir  Aubrey 
Perriam 's  land  steward — a  self-seeking  fellow,  who 
was  allowed  to  exercise '■a  great  deal  too  much  power 
during  my  son-in-law's  life.  I  always  suspected  him 
to  be  a  scoundrel."  Thus  spoke  Mr.  Carew,  with  a 
mind  ill  at  ease.  Mr.  Bain  was  too  prudent  a  man  to 
make  a  disturbance  of  this  kind  without  being  toler- 
ably sure  of  his  game.  And  Sylvia's  white  face  had 
been  a  mute  confession  of  guilt.  What  it  might  all 
mean  James  Carew  felt  powerless  even  to  conjecture  ; 
but  he  feared  it  must  mean  something  bad.  An  in- 
ti-igue,  perhaps,'  or  a  broken  promise  of  marriage. 

The  vestry  door  was  shut,  and  those  three  were 
alone.  Mr.  Bain  had  left  his  satellite,  John  Sadgrove, 
in  the  church  porch,  ready  to  be  of  use  in  the  event  of 
his  being  wanted. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Edmund,  sternly,  "we  are  alone. 
What  have  you  to  say  to  us,  and  pray  what  do  you 
mean  by  asserting  that  this  lady's  brother-in-law  has 
been  shut  up  in  a  madhouse  at  her  instigation  ?" 

No  gossip  from  Monkhampton  had  reached  Edmund 
since  his  departure.  His  letters  from  the  bank  had 
been  of  a  purely  business  character.  His  mother  had 
written  to  him  only  once,  a  letter  full  of  anger  aud 
bitterness,  in  which  she  renounced  all  kindred  with 
him.  He  knew  nothing^  therefore,  of  Mordred's  re- 
moval from  Perriam  Place,  an  event  which  had  been 
sufficiently  discussed  within  a  forty-mile  radius  of 
Monkhampton. 

"  I  state  the  simple  truth — that  Murdi-ed  Perriam 
was  removed  from  the  house  in  which  he  had  lived  a 
harmless,  ivrcproachable  life  for  the  last  thirty  years — ■ 
removed  at  an  hour's  warning,  by  this  lady — and  con- 
fined in  a  private  lunatic  asylum." 

"Sylvia,"  exclaimed  Edmund, ''look  up  and  tell 
me  that  this  fellow  is  a  liar." 

"Does  she  look  like  denying  it,"  sneered  Mr.  Bain^ 
pointing  to  the  pallid  face,  with  its  half-closed  eyelids 
and  agonised  lips,  which  was  slowly  turned  to  the 
light  of  day. 

"  It  is  true  that  Mordred  is  in  a  private  asylum," 
said  Sylvia,  "  I  did  not  like  to  tell  you,  Edmund — it 
was  such  a  dreadful  calamity  to  speak  about,  and  it 
might  have  set  you  against  me.  But  it  was  at  thiit 
man's  advice  I  had  Mordred  removed  from  Perriam- 
He  is  a  liar  if  he  denies  that." 

"  I  do  deny  that  I  ever  directly  ad\  Iied  you  to  in- 
carcerate Mordred  Perriam,"  returned  Mr.  Bain,  un 
flinchingly.  "  I  told  you  what  people  said  about  him  ; 
I  told  you  that  people  wanted  to  know  why  he  had 
been  kept  a  prisoner  in  ^is  own  rooms,  hardly  permit- 
ted to  breathe  the  air  of  heaven,  ever  since  his  bro- 
ther's death.  I  warned  you  of  the  scandals  that  were 
circulating  against  you.  And  I  asked  yoUj  for  your 
own  sake,  to  let  me  see  Mordred  Perriam,  and  assure 
myself  that  he  was  not  shut  up  in  his  rooms  at  Per- 
riam Place,  undel-  watch  and  ward  of  a  ni^-so,  against 
his  will  ;  that  he  was  not  impi  isoneJ  to  serve  any  pur- 
j)ose  of  yours.  '  Let  me  be  sure  of 'this,'  I  s;u'u  to  you^ 
'and  I  will  give  the  lie  to  anyone  who  dares  to  traduce 


you  ;  I  Vi'ili  bf;  your  champion  and  defender  !'  Whaft 
was  your  answer  to  my  request,  Lady  Perriam  ?  An 
eminently  practical  one.  The  day  after  I  said  this  to 
you,  Mordred  Perriam  was  taken  away  from  the  homa 
of  his  ancestors,  in  the  keeping  of  a  madhouse  doctoi 
— without  an  hour's  pause  for  'consideration  or  advice. 
Without  help  or  counsel  from  any  living  creature,  you 
smuggled  your  dead  husband's  brother  into  an  obscura 
asylum." 

"  Sylvia,  is  there  one  word  of  truth  in  this  man's 
chai'ge  against  you  ?"  cried  Edmund,  looking  down  at 
that  terror-stricken  face,  whose  awful  pallor  sent  a 
thrill  of  terror  to  his  heai  t.  Only  by  some  indication  of 
guilt  in  herself  could  he  believe  her  guilty.  The  words 
of  her  accuser  would  have  seemed  to  him  idle  as  the 
faint  breathings  of  the  summer-wind  but  for  thai; 
dreadful  look  in  her  changed  face,  which  betrayed  so 
abject  a  terror  in  the  heart  whose  wild  beating  he  felt 
against  his  breast. 

"  Speak,  Sylvia,"  he  entreated,  "  speak,  my  love,  and 
give  this  fellow  the  lie.  Tell  him  that  your  brSther- 
in-law  was  not  smuggled  into  an  asylum  ;  that  there 
was  no  undue  haste,  no  secrecy ;  that  you  were  fully 
justified  in  all  you  did." 

"  I  was  justified,"  she  answered,  meeting  her  lover's 
searching  look  with  a  gaze  as  steadfast,  with  eyes  that 
would  have  looked  in  the  faee  of  death  just  as  calmly- 
Her  terror  was  vanquished  now.  Paiin  was  before  b^i 
perhaps,  but  the  nervous  force,  the  iu  Jomitable  courage 
which  had  sustained  her  so  long  had  returned  to  Eei 
once  more.  Every  vestige  of  youthful  bloom  had 
faded  from  lip  and  cheek,  her  face  had  aged  by  tea 
years  in  hue  and  expression  ;  but  her  eyes  shone  theil 
brightest,  and  her  paiiid  lips  were  firmly  set,  defying 
misery  and  shaaie. 

"  I  was  justified,"  she  repeated.  "  The  doctor  to 
whom  I  confided  Mr.  Perriam  was  a  doctor  recom- 
mended by  that  man.  Two  medical  men  certified'hia 
insanity — everything  was  done  fairly  and  openly.  Yes, 
openly.  I  was  not  bound  to  give  Mr.  Bain  notice  oi 
my  intention.    He  is  not  my  master." 

"  Tell  me  why  you  took  this  sudden  resolve  of  send- 
ing Mr.  Perriam  to  a  mad-house  ?"  asked  Edmund; 
somewhat  reassured  by  her  bolder  manner,  but  still 
feeling  that  there  was  some  deeper  meaning  in  her  agi- 
tation than  a  woman's  natural  shrinking  from  a  false 
charge.    "  Had  he  become  suddenly  violent  ?" 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  why  Lady  Perriam  had  him  smug- 
gled  into  a  m-ad-house,  Mr.  Standen  ?"  asked  Shadrack 
Bain. 

"  No,  sir.  I  ask  no  question  of  you.  I  seek  no  in- 
formation from  you.  I  address  my  inquiry  to  the 
lady  who  will  presently  be  my  wife." 

"You  had  better  save  yourself  tha  trouble,"  said 
the  agent  with  a  short  h:ugh.  You'll  never  get  Lady 
Perriam  to  answer  that  question.  I'll  tell  you  why  she 
put  poor  Mordred  out  of  the  way — a  man  who  was  no 
more  demented  than  I  am.  She  did  it  because  he 
knew  her  secret — knew  that  her  husband.  Sir  Aubrey 
came  to  an  untimely  death  at  her  hands." 

Sylvia  gave  a  shriek,  and  fell  to  the  ground  at  her 
lover's  feet,  with  her  arms  extended  above  her  head 
adjuration. 

"  As  surely  as  there  is  a  God  whose  justice  I  have 
offended,  that  is  a  black  and  bitter  lie,"  she  cried,  ber 
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eyes  gaziiig  solemnly  upward,  as  if  slie  would  judoed 
[nvokc  Divinity  to  witneas  hur  truth.  "  I  aiji  guillluss 
of  my  husbaud'a  bloud." 

"  If  you  did  not  murder  him,  you  planned  big 
murder,"  said  Shadract  Baiu.  "  I  dare  say  you  wer^ 
too  dainty  a  lady  to  do  the  business  yourself,  so  got 
your  tool  and  sycophant,  Mrs.  Carter,  to  take  the 
dirty  work  otf  'your  hands." 

"It  is  false,  all  fvilse,"  cried  Sylvia,  still  on  the 
ground. 

Edmund  raised  her  to  her  feet,  held  her  as  he  ha<l 
held  her  before,  encircled  and  defended  by  her  lover's 
strong  arm. 

"  Jf  we  were  not  in  a  church,  Mr.  Bain,  I  should 
knock  yciu  down,"  ho  said,  coolly  ;  "as  it  is,  I'll  only 
ask  you  to  walk  out  of  this  room  a  little  quicker  than 
you  came  into  it,  for  fear  I  should  be  tempted  to  for- 
get that  the  place  is  sacred." 

"  Shall  I  go  av.-ay,  Mr.  Standen,  and  leave  you  to 
marry  this  lady  ?  Would  it  be  just  as  well  to  put  her 
to  the  test  first.  Postpone  your  wedding  till  to-mor- 
row, and  come  with  me  to  unearth  Mr.  Perriam.  The 
place  where  my  lady  has  sent  him  is  only  an  hour's 
journey  from  London.  See  Sir  Aubrey's  brother  for 
yourself.  If  there  is  no  secret ;  if  there  has  been  no 
foul  play,  I'll  make  the  most  profound  apology  to  that 
lady  for  having  done  her  so  deep  a  wrong.  But  at 
the  worst  there  will  not  be  much  harm  done.  The 
postponement  of  the  ceremonj* intended  for  to-day  can 
be  of  very  little  consequence,  if  you  are  but  in  the 
same  mind  to-morrow.', 

"  Let  it  be  so,"  said  Edmund,  decisively,  after  a 
moment's  thought.  "  We  will  delay  our  marriage  tiU 
to-morrow,  Sylvia — and  I  will  devote  to-day  to  the 
proof  of  this  man's  calumny." 

"  You  will  not  go  with  him,"  cried  Sylvia  wudly 
the  old  look  of  terror  coming  back  to  her  face.  "  You 
wDl  not  go  with  him  Edmund  ;  to  do  that  is  to  ac- 
knowledge your  belief  in  his  slander.  You  cannot 
Burely  believe  " 

"  I  believe  nothing  against  you,  dearest.  But  there 
is  only  one  way  of  crushing  such  a  scandal  as  this,  and 
that  is  to  unearth  its  falsehood.  I  will  go  to  the,  asy- 
lum with  Mr.  Bain.  I  will  see  and  spe.^k  with  your 
supposed  victim,  and  I  will  demonstrate  your  inno- 
cence from  any  wrong  towards  him  before  I  come  back 
to  you." 

Edmund,"  jileaded  Sylvia,  desperately,  slipping 
from  her  lover's  breast  to  his  feet,  where  she  knelt,  a 
piteous  spectacle  of  self-abasement,  "  Edmund,  if  you 
ever  loved  me,  do  not  go." 

"  I  love  you  too  well  to  suCTer  your  good  name 
to  rest  under  a  cloud  that  I  can  dispel.  Contempt- 
ible as  the  slander  may  be,  the  he  must  be  made  ma- 
nifest." 

'•  You  are  going,  then  ?"  she  asked,  despairingly. 

"  I  am  going,  Sylvia — release  me,"  as  she  clung 
about  his  knees.  "  My  dearest  love,  your  humi- 
liation is  more  painful  to  me  than  this  man's  accusa- 
tion," 

He  freed  himself  from  that  despairing  clasp, 
opened  the  door,  and  beckonfed  to  Mr.  Carew,  who 
was  waiting  with  an  anxioub  face  n6t  far  from  the  en- 
. trance  to  the  vestry. 

"  Take  care  of  your  daughter,  Mr.  Carew,"  he  said 
"  Take  her  homo  immediately,  and  let  no  one  intrude 
upon  her  till  my  return.  There  will  be  no  wedding 
io-day.  I  shall  ije  back  in  a  few  hours  to  explain 
iverything." 

'  Are  you  really  going,  Edmund?"  asked  Sylvia. 

She  stood  by  the  do'or,  marble-pale,  but  with-  the 
calm  of  spent  passion.  Her  breath  camo  faintly  and 
thickly,  and  that  was  the  only  token  of  her  agitation. 

"  Yes,  dear  love,  I  am  going  to  vindicate  your 
honour." 


"  Kiss  me  once  more,  Edmund,  before  v/e  part." 
He  was  quick  to  obey  the  b.^hejt.  He  clasped  her  to 
his  heart,  and  kissed  lips  and  brow. 

"  Do  you  remember  our  parting  kiss  at  Heding- 
liam  churchyard,  Edmund''  A  Judas  kiss  you  thoughts 
it  afterwards,  for  it  heralded  your  betrayal.  Kiss  me 
once  again — 'trust  me  once  again,  if  only  for  an  hour. 
This  is  a  bitter  farewell  to  me.    Kow  go." 

She  put  him  from  her  with  a  firm  gesture,  and  went 
to  her  father's  side,  once  more  mistress  of  herself. 

"  Let  us  go  home,  i^apa,"  she  said,  taking.  Mr. 
Carew's  arm. 

"Good-bye,  dearest,"  whispered  Edmund:  "remem- 
ber it  is  only  for  a  few  hours.  I  shall  return  to  tel^ 
you  that  1  have  exploded  this  senseless  slander." 

"  Or  not  return  at  all,"  she  answered,  in  a  slow;  sad 
voice,  with  the  dull  quiet  of  utter  despair.  "Go, 
Edmund  ;  we  have  loved  each  other  very  dearly,  but 
fate  has  been  against  us."  ' 

He  looked  at  her  wonderingly,  as  if  half  fearing 
that  her  mind  had  lost  its  balance,  aiid  then  tore  him- 
self away.  She  had  spoken  the  truth.  This  was, 
indeed,  a  more  painful  parting  than  their  first  farewell, 
even  though  he  thought  to  come  back  to  her  before 
the  day  was  done,  though  his  wedding  was  only  fiut 
otf  for  twenty-four  hours. 

"Now,  sir,"  he  said  to  Shadrac^  Bain,  "I  am 
ready." 

"  I've  a  cab  waiting  outside,"  returned  that  gentle- 
man coolly  ;  "we  shall  catch  the  twelve  o'clock  train 
at  the  Great  Northern." 

CHAPTER  LXn. 
"anywhere,  ajjywhere,  odt  of  the  would." 

Mr.  Carew  took  his  daughter  back  to  the  carriage, 
sorely  disturbed  in  mind,  and  in  profoundest  darkness 
of  spirit  as  to  the  cause  of  this  disturbance.  The  in- 
cumbent accompanied  theln  to  the  carriage,  which 
waited  at  a'  side  door  opening  from  the  chancel, 
blandlj'  sympathising  with  Lady  Perriam  under  these 
unpleasant  circumstances. 

A  small  sprinkling  of  nursemaids  with  perambula- 
tors, and  a  fringe  of  street  boys,  had  gathered  ou  the 
pavement  between  church  door  and  caniage,  having 
scented  out  a  wedding  despite  the  privacy  which  had 
attended  Lady  Peniain's  arrangements.  The  young 
women  stared  their  hardest  at  the  biide  as  she  emerged 
from  the  chancel  door,  with  her  veil  gathered  across 
her.  face.  Sylvia's  death-like  pallor  showed  conspicu- 
ouijlj  through  that  transparent  tissue,  and  there  were 
murmurs  of  wondering  compassion  at  the  whiteness  of 
hi.-r  face.  The  small  boys  in  the  crowd  commented 
freely  upon  the  bride's  death-like  countenance,  and 
oiiiued  that  she  had  been  married  to  that  "  skinny  old 
bloke,"  meaning  Mr.  Carew,  against  her  will. 

Not  a  word  did  Sylvia  utter  during  the  brief  tlrive 
to  Willoughby  Crescent.  She  alighted  without  the 
help  of  her  lather's  arm,  andfpassed  with  a  quick,  firm 
step  into  the  hull,  and  ran  upstairs.  Mr.  Carew  fol- 
I'.iwed  her  aud  arrived  breathless  at  the  door  of  her 
boudoir  just  as  she  had  reached  it. 

She  turned  and  confronted  him  with  angry  eyes. 

"  Vi'hy  do  you  follow  me  ?  '  she  exclaimed.  "I  watit 
tiothing  except  to  be  loft  alone. 

■■  But,  Sylvia,  for  mercy's  sake,  tell  me  the  meaning 
of  all  this  unhappiuess.  What  brought  that  man,  Bain, 
to  the  vestry  '!"  ' 

"  You  will  know  soon  enough.  Cannot  you  leave  me 
in  peace  for  a  i'ew  hours  ?  Your  wLjh  has  been  grati- 
fied— my  mari'iage  is  postponed." 

"  I  should  be  glad  of  that,  if  there  were  no  trouble 
for  you  involved  in  the  postponement.  Why  cannot 
j'ou  trust  me — your  own  father  '/" 

"  Because  you  never  acted  a  father's  part  towards 
me,"  answ  ered  Lady  Perriam.  "  I  would  sooner  appeal 
to  strangeis  for  mercy  or  for  aid  than  to  you.  Leave 
me  to  myself." 

Mr.  Carew  groaned  faintly,  drew  back  from  the 
door,  which  was  shut  in  his  face  a  moment  afier- 
warcls.  Shut  and  locked.  He  heard  the  turning  of 
the  key. 

But  even  after  having  excluded  her  father.  Lady 
Perriam  was  riTot  destilied  to  be  alone.  As  she  locked 
the  door  opening  on  the  landing,  Cehne  emerged  from 


the  door  of  communication  with  the  dressing-room, 
where  she  had  been  engaged  in  the  daily  labours  of 
tidying  wardrobes  and  drawers. 

"  But,  great  heaven,  madame,  how  you  are  pale," 
exclaimed  the  girl,  struck  by  the  change  in  the  face 
which  haa  been  so  fair  an  hour  ago. 

"Don't  trouble  yourself  about  my  looks,  but  take 
off  thebe  things  as  quickly  as  you  can." 

The  girl,  who  know  nothing  ofjthe  interrupted  wed- 
ding, obeyed,  wondering  not  a  little,  but  afraid  to 
qi^estion.  She  took  off  the  pearl-grey  satin  dress  with 
its  priceless  Spanish  point,  two  hundred  years  old — 
the  white  satin  slippers — the  muslin  underskirts  with 
their  mchings  of  Brussels  lace — all  the  costly  adorn- 
rnenta  upon  which  Sylvia  had  bestowed  such  interest  a 
few  days  ago.  She  flung  them  from  her  now  with  a, 
shudder  of  aversion,  as  if  they  had  'oeep  more  loath- 
some than  Cinderella's  rags. 

Celine  was  about  to  unfasten  the  slender  gold  chain 
which  held  Edmund's  last  gift — the  diamond  cross. 

"  Leave  that  where  it  is,"  said  Sylvia,  stopping  tha 
girl's  hand;  "  I  shall  wear  that  till  I  die." 

"  Was  it  possible  that  madame's  mind  wandered  a 
little  !"  mused  Celine. 

"  Now  give  me  the  plainest  dress  I  have,"  said 
Sylvia,  when  all  the  bridal  finery  had  been  taken 
av.-ay. 

"  But,  madame,  there  is  the  travelling  c^ess  all 
ready  for  you  to  put  on — the  dove  colour  and  blue — ■ 
the  bonnet  the  veriest  gem.  Mademoiselle  Marchette 
said  it  was  an  inspiration.  Why  not  the  travelling 
dress  '!" 

"  Be  good  enough  to  do  as  I  bid  you.  Give  me  my 
black  cashmere." 

'■  The  mourning  dress  !  but.  madame,  to  go  into 
black  again  after  the  wedding.  It  would  bring  you 
misfortune.  " 

A  look  from  Lady  Perriam  stopped  the  girl's  tongue. 
She  brought  the  sombre  mourning  dress,  which  mado- 
Sylvia's  face  seem  a  shade  more  ghastly  than  it  had 
done  refcre. 

'■  That  will  do,"  said  Sylvia,  "  and  now  you  can 
go.  Tell  the  household  my  marriage  has  been  put 
off — perhaps-  only  till  to-morrow — possibly,  still  lon- 
ger. You  will  see  that  my  father  has  everything  that 
he  asks  for.  I  want  a  few  hours'  rest,  and  shall  Ua 
down.  Don't  disturb  me  rill  Mr.  Standen  calls  this 
afternoon." 

"  Mr.  Standen  is  -going  to  call.  They  have  not 
quarrelled  then,"  thoug'it  Celine  ;  "  what  can  hava 
happened  to  make  her  look  so  awful  ?" 

She  ran  downstairs  to  discuss  this  strange  event 
with  Mrs.  Tringfold — -as  they  had  discussed  the  course 
of  their  mistress's  brief  courtship.  Ttie  other  ser- 
vants in  the  house  were  strangers,  with  whom  Celine 
had  no  sympathy.  They  were  left  to  wonder  and  spe- 
culate among  themselves — while  Mrs.  Tringfold  and 
Celine  discoursed  in  the  nuisery  with  closed  doors, 
and  a  cold  chicken  and  a  bottle  of  champagne 
from  the  marriage  feast  wherewithal  to  regale  them- 
selves." 

"  I  don't  believe  there'll  be  any  wedding  breakfast* 
at  all,"  said  Cdline  ;  "  she  wouldn't  look  as  she  does  if 
the  marriage  was  only  put  off  for  a  day.  There's  some- 
thing deeper  than  that." 

"  I  never  thought  no  good  would  come  of  it 
from  the  moment  we  went  among  them  foreigners," 
said  Mrs.  Tringfold,  with  conviction.  "  There  must 
be  something  altogether  wrongabout  people  when  their 
own  native  laud  isn't  large  enough  for  'em." 

Sylvia  sat  alone  iu  her  misery— sat  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  motiorileds,  like  a  hleless  figure  that  had 
been  put  there.  The  broad  mid-day  sun  streamed 
in  at  the  window  opposite  ^er.  The  ruthless  sun, 
which  shines  alike  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust — the 
happy  and  the  despairing.  Once  the  lifted  her  eyes 
to  that  gli'.d  summer  sky,  aud  thought  how  the  sun- 
light and  surmuer  vi  her  life  had  gone  out  fe^r  ever. 

'  I  have  tried  to  be  fiirtunate  as  well  as  happy — tried 
to  have  all  good  things,"  slio  reflected,  "  and  in  trying 
for  too  much  have  lost  all.  I  should  have  been  a  happy 
woman  if  I  had  been  contented  with  a  reasonable 
share  of  fortune — satisfied  iq  having  won  Edmund'i 
love,  ready  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  with  him." 

She  remembered  her  father's  words  ou  the  night  of 
Sii'  Aubrey's  first  visit  to  the  school-house — 
Theie  is  a  tide  in  tlie  affairs  of  njen, 
Which,  taken  at  tUeliooI,  leatls  on  to  fortune. 

"I  took  that  tide  at  the  fiood,"  she  thought,  "and 
it  has  drifted  me  to  ruin." 

She  sat  lor  an  hour  without  change  of  attitude — ■ 
anil  in  that  hour  tiie  vision  of  days  that  were  gone 
passed  before  her  like  an  unfolded  scroll,  a  bitter  re- 
trospect, the  piv.taro  of  a  life  in  which  self  had  leiirned 
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supreme,  and  which  had  ended  in  deepest  self-abase- 
ment. 

She  a-svakened  from  that  long  reverie  at  last,  looked 
at  her  -watch,  found  it  was  later  than  ehe  had  thought, 
hurriedly  put  on  her  bonnet  and  mantle — the  crape 
bonnet  with  its  large  veil  and  narrow  fold  of  white, 
the  mark  of  widowhood — the  loose  o'ashmere  mantle. 
Dressed  thus,  with  her  veil  down,  she  was  not  likely  to 
attract  notice. 

She  took  some  money  out  of  her  jewel  box,  and  put 
it  into  a  small  Morocco  bag.  This  bag  was  all  she 
took  with  her,  ^ 
She  opened  ttie  boudoir  door,  went  out  upon  the 
landing,  and  listened.  All  was  perfectly  still  in  the 
house.  She  went  down  stairs,  past  the  nur.'5erT,  where 
Bhe  heard  the  voices  of  C^Une  and  Tringfold  in  enr- 
nest  converse  ;  went  by  with  hardly  a  sigh  of  regret 
for  her  child;  crossed  the  hall,  opened  the  street  door 
softly,  and  slipped  out. 

Once  in  the  street  she  iew  along  with  light  footsteps, 
turned  the  comer  of  the  Crescent  into  a  wide  and  busy 
road,  hailed  the  fir.-t  c.ib  she  saw,  and  stepped  into  it. 

"  Drive  to  the  London-bridge  Station,''  she  said, 
'•■  Brighton  Line." 

She  knew  there  were  several  ways  of  getting  to 
France,  and  thatone  way  was  by  KewhavenandDieppe. 
If  they  followed  her  they  would  most  likely  take  it  for 
granted  she  had  gone  by  the  Dover  and  Calais  route. 
By  choosing  the  slower  journey  she  would  have  a 
chance  of  escaping  them — 5uppo.>ing  that  anyone  look 
the  trouble  to  follow  her— supposing  that  anyone 
guessed  she  had  gone  to  France. 

At  the  station  Lady'Perriam  found  that  there  was 
a  train  which  would,  slart  for  Lewes  in  half  an  hour, 
and  that  she  could  get  on  with  some  little  delay  to 
Newhavcn,  but  at  Kowhayen  she  w^nld  have  to  wait 
till  midnight  before  the  boat  started  for  Dieppe. 

She  had  no  definite  purpose  iu  tliis  flight — no  plan 
for  the  future.  No  dist-int  ray  of  hope  beckoned  h<^r 
on.  She  only  wanted  to  e.=cape  ihe  shame  of  the 
present ;  not  to  hear  Edmund'.'?  voice  accusing  and 
renouncing  her  ;  not  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  ■ 
her  sin.  She  wanted  to  go  to  some  corner  of  the  earth, 
and  die,  nameless  and  alone. 

The  train  carried  her  to  Lewes,  where  she  had  to 
wait  a  weary  hour  and  a.  half  before  another  train  took 
her  on  to  Newb-iveu — a  dismal  pause  in  which  thr.t 
solemn  scroll  wherein  her  pa.st  life  was  recorded  again 
unfolded  itself,  and  again  she  thought  how  sweet  her 
days  might  have  been  had  she  asked  for  less — h.ad  she 
lieen  content  to  take  her  lot  in  blind  submission  from 
ihe  urn  of  fate — instead  of  trying  to  irnprovc  upon 
Destiny.  • 

All  that  day  she  had  eaien  iiothing,  and  for  many 
past  days  had  lived  iu  a  perpetual  fever  of  hope  and 
[ear,  always  vaguely  dreading  that  "  something" 
ft-hich  might  happen  to  frustrate  her  scheme  of  the 
iutur#;  never  able  to  repose  iu  the  calm  assurance 
that  Providence  would  rule  her  life  for  the  best.  By 
ihe  time  she  look  her  place  in  the  Newhaveu  train 
(:  intness  increased  almo.sfc  to  exhaustion.  A  mist 
dimmed  her  ej'es,  her  limbs  felt  heavy  and  painful. 
The  landscape  swam  before  her  like  a  troubled  sea. 

She  had  ]ust  strength  to  get  out  of  the  railway 
carriage  to  follow  n  porter  to  the  hotel,  but  she  had 
scarcely  entered  the  sitting  room  to  which  a  chamber- 
maid conducted  her  when  she  fell  fainting  to  the 
ground.  ' 

The  landlady  w.t.^  summoned,  and,  hearing  that  the 
iinconBcious  traveller  had  no  luggage  and  no  attend- 
ant, \.-as  only  mildly  sympiathetic. 

"  You  had  better  get  her  to  bed,  Jane,  and  send  for 
*he  d/cfor,"  said  the  ho.stess,  after  various  restoratives 
had  been  ti  'ed  without  effect.    "She  seems  very  bad." 
(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  EXILE  S  DREAM. 
While  wrapped  in  slnraher's  still  embrace, 

The  exile's  spirit  qj.iita  her  clay, 
And  homeward  over  inount  and  main. 
To  visit  youthful  scenes  again, 

Reioicingly  oho  wings  her  way. 

Nor  rests,  when  that  most  hallowed  spot 

Of  all  the  earth  before  her  lies 
O'er  all,  through  all,  now  rendered  dear 
By  mauy  a  long  and  absent  year, 

Still  the  enraptured  spirit  flies. 

Impressed  alike  by  grief  and  joy. 

As  well-remembered  haunts  appear, 
Prosenting,  in  their  former  guiso, 
The  scenes  that  rharmed  her  youthful  eyes. 
Ere  sullied  by  affliction's  tear. 

Yet  stUl  she  seeks,  on  dove-liko  wings, 
Each  s.Tcred  spot  to  former  pleasures. 
Where  oft  her  infant  feet  had  strayed. 
By  mountain  stream  or  moling  shade, 
In  quest  of  springtime's  fragrant  treasures. 

And  eager  still,  with  anxious  ear, 
To  pnuse  'mid  whisperings  of  the  trees. 

As  music  of  the  bird  and  bee, 

Tliat  wr;ips  the  soul  in  ecstasy. 
Is  borne  upon  the  fragrant  breeze. 

And  anxiously  she  seeks  her  friends. 

Who  prove  to  former  cilllugs  true. 
With  looks  alilce  of  a5:e  and  youth. 
Bespeaking  friendship,  love,  and  truth. 

As  when  she  bade  them  last  adieu. 

'While  charmed  with  visions  of  the  past. 
And  greeting  with  extended  hand, 

Emotioiis  of  the  mind,  too  rare 

And  cxqiiiiito  for  dreams  to  bear, 
Recall  her  to  her  exile  land. 


The  British  Medical  Journal  announces  that  the 
Communal  Council  of  Vienna  has  adopted  a  proposal 
to  establish  in  t'ne  cemetery  the  ueeessary  apparatus 
for  crpmation,  the  use  of  which  will  be  optional  and 
open  to  all. 

'linr.AKrAST.—Epps's  Cocoa.— GnATEFULANDCoMFORTixG 
— "  }Jy  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  t!ie  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  apidication  of  the  tine  propertios-of  well-selocted 
cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
jteli':atoly  ii.avoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  lii  avv 
iloctnrs'  bilix"— Cioii  Scrn'ce  C'azr.t'.c.  siniplv  witii 

lioiliivu  Water  or  .Milk.  8ol<!  by  Giooers  iii  p.arkrtii  onlv, 
hbi;llril— "  .lAMES  ICri'.s  AND  Co.;  Ilmnrf oratliic  Chemists 
•IS  Threadnocdlc-slicot,  and  IVU  I'iccadilly  \Vork^>,  Eui.lon- 
rty.iv,  Ijondon. 

.Mamji-aci  I  hi;  op  Cocoa— "We  v.ill  now  give  an  arcntuit 
"f  the  priicess iiiloplcd  liy  .Mcs-srs.  .lamcK  i','p]isand  Cb  ,inaiiu 
:,irtiimrsi  of  (IM-ctic  ari.ich-s,  at  their  works  in  the  Enston- 
i  iiad.I..OKdon."— See  Article  in  Caseell's  IloxisehoUl  Guide. 


■WORK  FOR  THE  NEW  POSTMASTER. 

GENERAL. 

The  lists  sent  by  the  English  Post  Office  accompany- 
ing their  registered  letters  for  the  L'nited  States  are 
surprisingly  defective.    For  in.stance,  out  of  147  regis- 
tered letters  received  iu  one  mail  this  week  from  the 
London  office,  the  British  register  gave  the  State  to 
which  the  letter  was  addressed  in  only  sis  instances. 
Jilost  of  the  British  registration  is  in  a,  handwriting  very 
difficulty  to  decipher,  and  shows  evidence  of  haste  and 
carelessness  h.ardly  tolerable  in  "  copy"  prepared  for  a 
morning  newspaper.    A  lamentable  lack  of  system  and 
order  is  akso  apparent.    In  fact,  anything  more  un- 
clerkly  and  unbusine~R-like  we  never  saw.    The  result 
is,  that  even  registered  letters  miscarry  from  abroad  ; 
and  it  would  be  well  for  our  people  in  cSiscs  of  faihire 
•to  receive  such  letters,  to  wait  before  they  lay  the  blame 
upon  our  own  public  servants.    It  is  now  more  likely 
to  belong  to  the  other  side.    In  one  packet  of  thirty- 
six  letters  adch-essed  to  places  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
posted  in  London,  and  missent  to  New  York,  in  a  single 
mail,  we  saw  one  addressed  as  plainly  to  "  32  Dorset- 
street  (Lower),  Dublin"  as  if  it  had  been  printed  in 
letters  an  inch  long — and  yet  this  letter  was  registered. 
Thirty-sLs  letters  missent  from  London  to  New  York 
by  a  single  mail  is  a  very  larire  number,  biit  it  is  not 
unusual  ;  and  as  to  missent  newspapers  anfl  other 
printed  m.^tter — these  accumulate  week  after  week  by 
the  sackful.    Among  these  missent  letters  from  British 
and  Continental  offices,  are  heaps  on  which  such  ad- 
dresses   "  France,  "    "  Westphalia,  "    "  Australia,  " 
"Pi-ussia,"  "Ireland,"  Old  Kent-road,"  "  Birkenhead, 
Cheshire,"  "Halifax,  England,"  are  so  plain  that  he 
might  nm  who  reads  them.    One  letter  addressed  to  a 
gentleman  styled  "  militaire  e\i  rctraite,"  at  "Mouse, 
France,"  wdi  reach  the  retired  soldier  by  way  of  New 
Y'ork.    For,  of  course,  all  these  letters  are  returned, 
accc-^panied  with  carefully  prepared  lists.    More  *han 
200  sufth  missent  letters  are  returned  weekly  to  Europe, 
of  which  between  75  and  100  are  from  the  United 
Kingdom.    The  postal  service  in  this  city  is  now  com- 
paratively free  from  such  reproaches  as  these.  The 
number  of  lett-ers  returned  to  our  office  as  having  been 
missent,  or  for  other  error  in  postal  service  is  very 
small  indeed — not  so  many  from  all  otiher  offices  as  we 
return  to  one  single  office,  that  at  London.    Our  re 
gistering  is  systematic,  minute,  and  exact.  Every  letter 
is  so  recorded  and  so  numbered  that  any  mist-ike  iu 
regard  to  it  is  almost  impossible  ;  and  the  regi-stering, 
as  'shoivu  by  pressed  copies  of  the  register,  is  so  plain 
that  a  child  or  an  old  person  mi(;ht  easily  read  it  across 
,in  <jrdiu.irj'  table. 

The  Eiul  of  Ciirnarvo;i  has  apppoiiit<'d#Mr.  O.  H. 
Barne,  of  the  A\'f'st'>rn  Circuit,  to  the Attornoy-CJone- 
r.dship  of  Jamaica,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Jdr.  E.  A. 
C.  Schalch. 


FASHIONS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 
Le  Folht  says  that,  if  the  weather  of  March  at  all 
resembles  that  of  February,  those  ladies  who  desire  tc 
dress  in  accordance  with  the  temperature  and  bright- 
ness of  the  day  will  every  now  and  then  make  theii 
appearance  in  light  silks  and  foulards,  wdth  tulle  and 
crape  bonnet-s,  while  on  other  occasions  they  will  be 
comfortably  wrapped  in  velvet  and  furs.    There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  dresses  intended  merely  for  walking 
will  be  made  with  ras-terre  skirts,  while  those  meant 
to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  outdoor  and  house  toi- 
lettes will  be  slightly  trained,  and  raised  in  the  manoei 
we  have  previously  described.    The  grey  woollen  oi 
mLsed  materials,  ju.?t  coming  so  rapidly  into  favour 
will  make  most  appropriate  and  comfortable  costumes 
for  outdoor  morning  wear.     Simplicity  in  outdooi 
dress  is  still  the  rule,  and  we  see  plain  woollen  mate- 
rials and  velveteens,  totally  devoid   of  ornaments, 
adopted  for  morning  walking  costumes  by  the  richest 
of  the  elegantes.    The  dresses  sometimes  seen  with  3 
variety  of  incongruous  trimmings — bouillons,  flounces, 
ruches,  bows,  buckles,  sashes — .nil  thrown  together  ir 
heterogenoiis  confusion,  are  either  made  by  countrj 
dressmakers,  who,  having  heard  that  each  style  is  in 
fashion,  illogically  conclude  that  all  must,  therefore, 
be  fashionable  to  wear  together  ;  or,  if  m-ade  by  a.  renll-^ 
efficient  Jmodiste,  it  has  been  to  gratify  the  caprice  ol 
some  customer  with  more  means  than  taste.    The  co- 
lours in  vogue  are  much  the  same — perhaps  a  shads 
lighter— as  those  worn  last  month.    No  very  bright 
tints  will  be  worn  this  season  out-of-doors  ;  when 
light    colours    are    used    they    will    be    of  th3 
rather  eflTaces  shades,  so  much  more  lady-like  for  wear 
in  public.     The  only  exceptions  to  this  rulocounte-. 
n.anced  by  ihe  real  leaders  of  fashion  will  be  in  the  trim- 
mings to  black  dre,sses.    Mantles,  polonaises,  and  cas- 
aques  of  all  kinds,  made  in  the  .sa.mo  material  as  the 
dress,  will  be  the  reigning  stylo  for  out-door  we.ir. 
For  afternoon  out-door  wear,  the  tuniquotablier,  with 
long  ends  in  front,  and  handsome  plaited  short  basque 
at  the  V>ack,  will  bear  the  palm  from  all  tight-fittin.a 
confeclioiis.    It  is  admirably  contrived,  not  only  to  im- 
provethe  figure, butto  displaytho  trimmings  of  the  skirt 
The  "  Princess"  polonaise  we  have  just  mentioned  wil; 
be  fastened  on  the  cross,  with  a  double  row  of  butfconE 
— unquestionably  the  most  becoming  style  for  the 
figure  that  has.  ever  been  introduced.     Yoimg  ladies 
and  those  ?rit'n  sm.all  wai,-'.ts  will  welcome  the  return  of 
the  waistbands,  which  will  certainly  bo  worn  this  sea- 
son.   They  will  be  of  ribbed  silk  or  satin  principally. 
The  leather  and  metal  arrangements  of  this  kind  are 
entire!3'  confined  to  in-door  deshabille  morning  wear. 
Double  or  single-breasted  revcr.s  will  be  in  as  great  fa- 
vour as  ever.    The  sleeves  of  out-door  dress  are  alwaj-s 
coat-shr.pe,  -ivith  cuffs  or  parements  of  some  sort  for  in- 
door ware.     There  isi  much  greater  latitude  both  in 
form  and  trimming.    What  is  called  English  embroid- 
ery— that  is  the  material  employe^i  cut  in  holes,  and 
sown  round — will  also  be  extcn.sively  used,  and  is  ex- 
cessively good  style  if  worked  on  black  silk.  Em- 
broidered Indian  muslin  will  be  the  rage  of  the  season; 
and  those  ladies  who  poseoss  articles  of  this  kind,  per- 
haps appertaining  originally  to  their  grandmammas, 
will  be  the  envy  of  their  less  fortunate  friends.  The 
bonnets  of  thi.s  season  are  infinitely  more  elegant  and 
becoming  than  they  have  been  of  late,  tho.^^e  v  ith  loose 
crowns  especially  so. 

Captain  Lord  Gilford  has  h^cn  .'ii|'iniitcd  a  Lcm 
of  the  Admiralty.  His  lordship  Li.s  until  r'-ccii  '.y 
been  acting  as  captain  of  the  steam  re.:-erve  at  P'.i>'.:3- 
mouth. 

Literature  of  thf  '>"iCHBon>-E  Trial. — The  Tick- 
borne  trial  will  probably  form  the  subject  m-utr-r  ol 
many  publications  to  be  hereafter  announced.  iMr, 
John  Heywood,  of  Manchester,  was  th"  fir.-t  v.-hc 
brought  out  in  a  book  form  any  portion  of  what  h,is 
enabled  the  newspapers  to  reap  such  a  golden  harvest. 
His  "  Tichborne  Romance,"  published  in  the  summer 
of  1872,  and  which  was  referred  to  in  court  rccontlyae  a 
source  whence  the  witness  Luie  might  have  df>rived 
his  information,  contained  the  proceedings  of  the  fiiot 
30  days  iu  civil  action  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  had  an  extraordinary  run,  considering  that  it  w;i; 
a  thick  volume  of  close  )>rint  at  Is.  6d.  ?Iin-;.  i  .-;.  W.  )[. 
Smith  and  Son  alone,  wo  beiie\  o,  sold  nearly  .S.OO!) 
copies,  so  wp  m.iy  expect  th.it  i-oyio  ch'>i!i  wurks, 
giving,  or  profes.'-iiig  to  give,  a  rc.-.umo  ot  ill"  w'jule  of 
the  criminal  tri.Tl  will  h.'ive  an  enormous  sah". 

Wedding,  Oliristening,  and  ivoeeptiou  C:l^-C«  of 
cvry  ctesciiption  and  newest  design,  1'.  (iiitfiK  ;.,  'ii'.'rlln. 
mriit-?(lrc;'t.  N.K — Delivyiy  l)v  tiaiii  and  viui  evciv  tliiL- 
hours,  fr.  'n  9  a.m.  to  (i  i)  m  daiU- 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


(Slarcn  14,  187* 


MARY  BROWN'S  PHOTOGRAPH. 

Edgar  Barker  was  on  his  way  to  his  boarding-house 
and  his  dinner,  absorbed  iii  mental  contemplation  of  a 
serious  nature,  when  suddenly,  and  without  the  least 
warning,  his  rather  melancholy  thoughts  were  brought 
to  an  abrupt  -nd,  by  the  accidental  dropping  of  a  carte 
de  visile,  the  owner  of  which  passed  on,  unconscious  of 
the  loss,  while  our  hero  raised  it  from  the  pavement  at 
his  feet,  and  gazed  with  admiration  upon  a  face  of 
beanty,  shaded  by  long  and  beautiful  ringlets,  and  be- 
low, near  the  right  lower  corner  of  the  card  he  read 
Mary  Brown,  to  her  friend,  H.  G." 

'■'  Ah,  would  that  I  were  H.  G.,  that  I  might  count 
among  my  friends  the  criginal  of  the  lovely  photo- 
graph !"  thought  he,  putting  the  bit  of  pasteboard 
into  his  pocket,  his  vent  pocket,  over  his  heart,  with  a 
regretful  sigh,  and  continuing  his  course  down  the 
street. 

Now,  this  young  man  of  whom  I  write  was  not  con. 
sidered  as  belonging  to  that  class  of  the  genus  homo 
whose  fancies  are  caught  and  brain  turned  by  every 
pretty  face  they  chance  to  meet. 

All  the  worse  for  him,  though,  for  where  one  seem- 
ingly obdurate  towards  the  fair  once  yields  to  the  im- 
portunities of  little  Cupid,  it  is  desperate  work  with 
him,  be  assured  !  So  with  poor  Ned.  He  no  longer 
pondered  upon  the  wonderful  construction  of  the  hu- 
man system,  or  moralised  upon  the  state  of  society 
Things  which  in  days  past  seemed  of  vital  importance 
to  him  now  found  themselves  for  the  time  eclipsed  by 
the  new  vision  of  loveliness  that  hwl  dawned  upon  him> 
and  I  may  say  that  beamed  upon  him  continually,  and 
gave  him  no  rest,  day  or  night. 

It  intruded  itself  between  the  figures  of  his  account 
book,,  and  came  up  before  him  when  he  sat  down  to  his 
daily  me3.1s,  and  with  its  bewitching  smile  stole  away 
his  appetite,  peeped  at  him  over  hi.s  employer's  shoulder, 
causing  him  to  blu.'ih  and  stammer,  much  to  that 
gentleman's  astonishment  ;  and  danced  through  his 
dreams  all  the  night  long,  until  he  beqame  fully  con- 
vinced that  fortune  intended  tlii.s  same  Mary  Brown 
for  his  wife,  'and  that  she  \va.^  now  waiting  for  him  to 
come  arid  claim  lier  as  sucli,  and  the  sooner  he  com- 
menced searching  for  her  the  better. 

So  he  watched  the  list  of  unclaimed  letters,  read  all 
the  advertisements  of  milliners  and  dressmakers,  that 
appeared  in  the  leading  dailies  ;  for  he  knew  not  in 
what  path  in  life  his  Mary  (as  he  now  began  to  call 
her)  might  be  found. 

Three  wee'Ks  he  had  possessinn  of  this  pliotograpb. 
when  one  morning,  passing  Lhr('iif;h  the  strcrt.  hi.s  eyt- 
was  caught  by  a  mode.st-lookiug  black  sign,  ujion 
which,  in  gilt  letters  he  read,  M.  Brown,  Milliner.  How 
his  heart  distur'oed  his  close-fitting  vest,  as,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  rushed  through  the  o\)en  door 
and  inquired  of  the  giil  standing  behind  the  counter 
for  Miss  Bro^TO. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  she'll  be  down  soon.  Let  me  show  you 
some  hats,  sir  i" 

No,  no;  I  wish  to  see  Miss  Brown,"  replied  Ned, 
with  difficulty  hiding  his  agitation,  as  he  thought  that 
in  all  probability  he  should  soon  behold  the  loved  one 
and  he  tried  to  arrange  some  few  ideas  into  a  syste- 
matic form,  v.-ith  which  to  make  this  first  meeting  un- 
embarrassing,  vv'hile  t'ne  girl  went  to  summon  her  mis- 
tress. Presently  in  came  a  ^  ery  stout  w  oman,  aged 
about  foi-ty. 

"  Good  morning,  su-,"  she  said,  in  loud,  coarse  tones. 
"  Want  to  look  at  some  nice  hats  !"  she  continued,  as 
Ned"  making  no  answer,  looked  at  her  with  a  disap- 
pointed expret?.?ion  on  his  countenance.  Soon  his  face 
brightened — it  was  evident  an  idea  had  struck  him. 

■■  Madam,  I  wish  to  see  Mary  Brown.  Arc — are  you 
her  mother  ?" 

''My  name's  Miranda  Brown,"  said  the  milliner, 
moving  towards  him,  "  and  there  is  no  one  by  the 
name  of  Mary  Brown  here,  that  I  know  of.  But  won't 
you  look  at  some  of  my  pretty  hats  ?"  taking' ohe  up 
from  the  counter  and  holding  it  up  before  him. 

■■  No,  I.thankyou,"  he'said,  turning  sadly  away;  but 
the  girl  behind  the  counter  had  taken'her  cue  frarn  the 
head  of  the  establishment,  and  intercepted  him  with  a 
bonnet  adroitly  balanced  on  each  hand,  held  up  be- 
fore his  face,  while  her  voluble  tongue  confused  and 
/bewildered  hicuj  and  the  result  was  that  he  roigljt 


have  been  seen  fifteen  miuutes  later  v.-endiiig  bis  way 
homeward  with  a  package  in  each  hand  containuig  bon- 
nets for  Mnr3%  ',\hen  ho  .should  find  her.  Sad,  but  not 
discouraged,  he  went  to  his  room  and  stowed  the 
little  bits  of  lace  and  ribbon'  carefully  away  upon  an 
upjjer  shelf  in  his  closet  to  await  the  discovery  of 
their  intended  wearer. 

One  night,  about  a  week  later,  Edgar,  having  spent 
the  evening  with  a  friend,  was  returning  home,  when, 
on  passing  the  scene  of  a  fire,  a  woman  caught  him  by 
the  arm. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  she  cried,  in  heartrending  accents,  "save 
Mary  !  save  Mary  !" 

To  Ned's  mind,  what  other  Mary  could  there  be 
than  the  one  beloved,  upon  whom  his  thoughts  ever 
dwelt. 

"  Oh,  be  quick  ;  she's  in  the  third  storey,  back 
room,"  he  heard  the  woman  say,  and  in  another 
moment  he  was  in  the  burning  house,  shouting  her 
name  as  he  hurried  on. 

Presently  a  form  in  white  became  dimly  visible,  and 
a  faint  voice  cried,  "  I  am  here  !" 

The  dense  smoke  was  all  about  them  and  between 
them,  hiding  the  face  of  the  rescued  from  the  res- 
cuer ;  but  it  mattered  not,  he  had  her  light  form  in 
hi.=  arms,  and  was  fighting  his  way  back  through  the 
smoke  and  scorching  fiames. 

Vfith  smarting  face  and  hands  be  at  last  reached 
terra  Jirnia,  and  gently  laid  down  bis  burden  where 
the  cool  air  sv.  ept  around  them.  He  forgot  all  about 
the  danger  from  which  he  had  escaped,  and  the  in- 
jured condition  of  his  face  and  hands,  as  he  looked 
down  upon  the  face  of  the  young  negi'ess  he  had 
brought  from  the  burning  building. .  He  did  not  wait 
for  the  thanks  which  the  mistress  of  the  girl  (the 
woman  who  had  besought  him  to  save  her),  began  to 
heap  upon  him,  but  hunied  away  from  the  scene  of 
his  second  disappointment.  ^ 

Going  to  his  room,  he  sat  down,  in  rather  a  de- 
pressed state  of  mind,  to  look  over  the  news  of  the 
day.  From  force  of  habit  he  turned  to  the  column  of 
advertisements,  and  it  happened  that  nearly  the  first 
one  which  met  his  eye  %\'as  that  of  "  !Mary  Brown, 
Dres.smaker." 

He  lost  no  time  in  cutting  out  this  little  piece  of 
pnper,  whicli  held  out  the  allui^nghope  that  it  would 
lead  him  into  the  presence  <if  the  substance  of  the 
shadow  he  was  following.  As  soon  as  circumstances 
would  allow,  he  turned  his  foot.^teps  in  the  direction 
of  hei'  residence,  but  no  sooner  had  he  arrived"  at  the 
hou.«e  than  his  courage  unaccountably  forsook  him. 

Hp  pncfil  up  and  dovv-n,  heaving  deep  sighs,  and 
lookiii,;  n  irh  longing  eyes  at  the  brick  walls,  and  closed 
blinds  wliich  .separated  him  from,  he  hoped,  his  Mary. 
He  thought  of  her  vocation,  of  the  life  of  labour  she 
was  luidoubtedly  leading,  and  longed  to  free  her  from 
it;  and  having  aroused  his  flagging  courage,  he  gave  a 
wild  bound  up  the  stops,  and  rang  the  bell,  then  waited 
impatiently  for  the  sleepy-looking  girl  who  opened  the 

"  Is  Miss  Jlary  Brown  in  ?''  inquired  Edgar,  giving 
the  whole  name,  lest  there  might  be  some  other  Miss 
or  Mrs.  Brown  in  the  house,  he  having  grown  cautious 
by  experience. 

"  Yes, -sir  ;  come  in,''  and  the  girl  opened  the  par- 
lour door.  'Your  name  she  asked,  as  he  entered  the 
neat-looking  room. 

Ned  gave  it,  and  the  girl  retired. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  woman  about  six  feet  high  swept 
into  the  room.  Advancing  in  front  of  our  hero-,  with 
long,  majestic  strides,  she  extended  a  thin,  bony  hand, 
at  the  same  time  making  a  sweeping  courtesj",  as  she 
looked  down  upon  Ned,  whotould  not  help  feeling 
somewhat  insignilicant,  altiiough  he  straighuued  his 
five  feet  cix  inciiss  to  its  utmost  height,  and  endea- 
voured to  assume  an  extra  amount  of  dignity.  The 
appearance  of  Miss  Brown  had  knocked  the  romance 
out  of  him  for  the  time. 

"  Sir,"  slie  began,  with  a  smile,  pressing'  his  hand, 
warmly,  "  I  have  been  watching  for  you  many  a  day — 
watching  and  patiently  waiting  for  kind  fate  to  send 
you  to  me  ;  and  when  1  saw  you  in  front  of  my  re- 
.sidence,  and  noticed  the  emotions  that  seemed  to 
swell  your  manly  breast,  my  heart  whispered  :  '  It  is 
he — it  is  he  !'  Fear  not  that  I  may  misunderstand 
your  motives,  but  trust  me,  and  believe  that  my 
spirit  responds  to  your  spirit's  call  ;  and  before  you. 
bows  your  affinity."  And  she  sajik  on  the  floor  at' 
Ned's  feet,  resting  her  head  upon  his  knee. 

"  Madam,  I — I  don't  think  I  hove  the  honour  of 
your  acquaintance,"  said  Edgar,  drawing  back  from 
the  reach  of^the  long  arms  extended  \o  embrace  him. 

"  Dost  thou  not  recognise  me,  dear  one  ?"  she 
went  on.   "It  max  be  this  chignOn  that  comea~be' 


tween  us  thus.  I  will  remove  it  and  cast  it  for  ever 
from  us,"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  ic 
another  moment,  the  huge  pile  of  braids  and  curk 
were  seeking  a  new  resting  place  under  a,  chair  at  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  room.  "  Now,  dear  one, 
behold  me  as  I  am,  unadorned  by.  the  falsitiea  of 
fashion,  and, no  longer  refuse  to  recdgnise  me  as  your 
own  !  Your  coldness  would  drive  me  to  the  verge  of 
despair,  but  that  my  heart  tells  me  that  all  will  be 
right  at  last  !" 

■'  I  hope  Eo,  ma'am,''  gasped  Ned,  gazing  -with 
trem'oling  limbs  at  the  few  grey  locks  that  strolled  in 
scattered  confusion  down  Mi.ss  Brown's  neck. 
•  "  Yes,  all  will  be  well  at  last,  dearest,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  The  spirits  are  whisr>ering  this  to  me,  and 
by  their  assiistancc  it  is  that  we  become  acquainted 
with  many  things  unknow  n  to  the  world  about  us. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  many  among  your  friendfi  who 
would  not  notice  anything  extraordinary  in  your  face  ; 
but  I,  w^ith  the  aid  of  my  spiritual  sight,  behold 
marks  of  intelligence  which  wjuld  escape  the  gye  of  a 
mere  worldly  observer.  Yes,  in  your  countenance  I 
read  the  evidence  of  a  superior  nature,  of  a  mind 
filled  with  lofty  aspirations  to  perform  noble  deeds, 
v.-hich  shall  place  your  name  among  the  great  of  the 
world;  and  I — oh,  happy  thought ! — shall  be  the  one  u. 
breathe  words  of  encouragement,  and  present  you  with 
new  and  varied  incentives  to  work  your  way  up  to  the 
hill  of  fame.  Oh,  how  happy  we  shall  be  together — 
say,  won't  we,  dearest  !"  and  the  spinster's  teeth 
gleamed  through  her  thin  lips  upon,  him  as  ehe  at- 
tempted a  sweet  smile. 

'■  I  am  afraid  not,"  cried  Ned,  essaying  to  escape,  and 
finally  succeeding  in  freeing  himself  from  the  clinging 
arms  of  his  would-be  enslaver.  "  I  think  there  is  a  mis- 
take.   I  came  here  to  see  Mary  Brown." 

"  Yes,  darling,  I  am  thy  Mary  Brown,  soon  to  be  thy 
Mary  Harker  !  Is  it  not  so  ?"  she  said,  advancing,  and 
falling  upon  his  breast,  with  her  long  arms  flung  around 
him,  and  her  head  lying  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Oh,  don't,  I  beg  of  you,  JMiss  Brown  !"  cried  Ned, 
the  perspiration  starting  out  of  every  pore  in  his  efifort 
to  support  Miss  Brown's  heavy  form.  "  You  are  not 
the  lady  I  wish  to  see.  Yonr  name  has  misled  me.  I 
beg  of  you  to  permit  me  to  present  my  comphments 
and  take  rny  departure." 

"  What !"  shrieked  Jliss  Brown,  straightening  her* 
self  up,  and  looking  down  upon  Edgar.  "  You  called 
here  to  see  me,  and  now  you  declare  you  don't  wish  to 
see  me.  AVhat  do  you  mean  ?  Why  do  you  come  here 
to  insult  an  luiprotectcd  lady  ?  what  wickedness 

is  in  the  heart  of  man  !  Ah,  th.at  I  ?hoidd  be  thus  de- 
ceived !    Cruel,  ungrateful  creature  !" 

It  was  evident  to  our^ero  that  Miss  Bro\vn  was  be« 
coming  .somewhat  excited. 

"  Miss  Brown,  I  entreat  you  to  be  quiet.  I  don't 
mean  anything — that  is,  I  don't  want  anything — I — I — 
Let  me  go  !"  cried  N<;d,  hardly  knowing  what  to  say  or 
do  luider  the  circumstances,  but  wishing  very  mu|^  to 
go,  wdiich  Miss  Brown  did  not  permit  ;  and  to  this  day 
he  has  vivid  recollections  of  what  followed.  Shrieks 
and  cries,  the  entrance  of  Miss  Brov.n's  brother,  and 
his  forcible  and  very  sudden  ejection  from  the  house, 
can  never  be  forgotten. 

He  went  home  in  an  indignant  state  of  mind,  and  for 
the  time  discouraged  ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  raUied  hia 
drooping  spirits,  and  proceeded  to  put  into  execution 
a  brOliant  idea  which  had  struck  him. 

He  sat  down  and  began  to  prepare  an  advertisement, 
but,  as  the  case  in  hand  was  something  difl'erent  from 
any  of  his  previous  experiences,  he  found  coniaderable 
difficulty  in  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  He  wrote  : 
"  If  Miss  Mary  Brov  u  will  caR  on  Jlr.  Peters,  at  num- 
ber 7  G   street,"  at  any  time  in  the  evening,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  seven  'luduinc,  she  will  "  Hera 

he  came  to  a  stop,  not  knowing  exactly  how  to  finish 
the  sentence  so  as  to  give  it  an  enticing  as  well  as 
business-like  air.  "She  will  be  glad  she  came,"  he 
wrote,  and  then  read  it  over  and  thought  it  not  defi- 
nite enough,  so  he  drew  a  long  black  line  with  his  pen 
across  the  conclusion,   and  tried   it  again.  "She 

will  "he  scratched  his  head,  "see  somebody  sh« 

never  saw  before."  This,  he  saw  at  a  glance,  would 
not  do,  so  he  tried  once  more.  "  She  will  recover 
something  which  she  has  lost."  Th.-.t  sounde''  better; 
had  a  slightly  mysterious  air,  and  was,  arte-  all,  nearer 
the  truth  than  might  at  first  appear.  He  lo.oked  at  it 
all  over,  and  concluded  it  would  do,  and  the  next 
morning  several  papers  announced  it  to  the  public. 

Seven  o'clock  tljat  eventful  evening  found  Mr. 
Harker  in  -his  r?om,  arrayed  in  his  most  fashionable 
suit  of  clothes,  his  moustaches  carefully  waxed,  and  his 
hair  nicely  curled. 

You  will  come,  darling,"  he  saidj  looking  fondly  oa 
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the  fair  MaiTs  photograph.  "  You  will  come  to  find 
(vhat  you  have  lost,  and  you  will  find  me.  You  will  call 
me  Mr.  Peters,  and  I  shall  tell  you  to  call  me  Edgar — 
your  Edgar — and  what  ecstacies  of  bliss  shall  swell  my 
heart  when  I  hear  your  silver  tones  !" 

Here  our  hero  was  inteiTupted  by  a  light  rap  at  the 
door,  and  the  ushering  in  of  five  Mary  Browns  (who 
had  met  at  the  door  for  the  first  time)  by  a  waiter, 
hired  for  the  occasion,  and  who  knew  Ned-  as  Mr. 
Peters  only.  Forem'o^t  of  the.=e  ladies  came  a  stout 
girl,  who  advanced  boldly  into  the  room,  and  without 
hesitation  proceeded  to  business. 

"  Good  evening,  sir.  Are  you  the  man  who  has  got 
what  I  lost 

'■  I  think  not,"  replied  Ned. 

"  Then,  maybe  it's  yer  father  that  put  the  notice  in 
the  papers  to  that  efiect.  Show  him  to  me,  till  I  get 
tvhat  I've  lost,  and  be  goin'." 

"  I  put  the  advertisement  in  the  papers  for  Mary 
Brown,"  said  Edgar. 

"  Sure,  indeed,  that's  myself.  Give  me  my  posses- 
sion, and  not  b&  hindering  a  dacint  girl,  that  earns  her 
own  living  with  dr.cint  payple.',' 

"  But  I've  nothing  of  yours,  Miss  Brown."  • 

'•'  Thin,  what  did  you  induce  me  here  for  ?  I.^  it  me 
good  character  ye'a  be  after  spoiling,  a-putting  mj- 
name  in  the  papers  ?  I'll  have,  ye  arrested  for  slander, 
an'  it's  me  master,  that's  a  decent  man  and  a  lav.-yer, 
that'll  show  ye  how  to  trate  honest  payple,  that  yer 
not  yerself." 

"  Come,  hold  on,  and  let  me  explain." 

"  To  be  sure,  and  why  didn't  ye  do  that  before  ?  It's 
nieself  is  always  wUlin'  to  be  put  in  the  right  when 
I'm  not  ;  but  I  won't  have  an  imposition  put  on  me 
by  the  likgs  of  yerself." 

"Nobody  wants  to  impose  upon  you,  Miss  Biown  ; 

but  I've  nothing  that  belongs  to  you.    I've  a  " 

■  '■  \Vliat  am  I  here  for  ? — just  tell  me  that  ?" 

•'  I  will,  if  you'll  permit  me.    I  " 

"  AVho's  hendering  ye,  I'd  like  ye  to  say  ?" 

"I've  got  a  photograph,"  cried  Ned  desperately,. 
"  which  I  found  in  tho  street,  and  " 

"  Is  it  Teddy  Iil  Shane's,  that  be  gev  me  the  night 
we  went  to  the  circus,  I  wonder  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  it's  " 

"  Ah,  whist  now,  till  I  give  ye  a  description.  He's  a 
fine  looking  boy,  with  honest  blue  eyes,  and  a  pair  of 
the  handsomest  whiskers  ye  ever  sot  yer  eyes  upon  ; 
and  a  big  scar  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  that  he  got  in 
the  war.    Is  it  the  saipe  '(" 

"No,  it's  

"  Don't  desave  me." 

"  It's  a  woman's  photograph,  and  I  want  to  see  the 
original." 

"  An'  what's  that  V 

"  The  one  who  sat  for  the  photograph,"  explained 
Nedt 

"  Ah,  thin  it's  no£  me  ye  want,  and  I'm  happy  to  bid 
ye  good  evening,  an'  may  ye  have  better  .success  next 
time  ;"  and  Mr.  Barker's  first  Mary  left  him  to  attend 
to  the  twenty-five^other  Miss  Browns  who  had  by  that 
time  arrived. 

He  glanced  around,  and  seeing  that  thfe  one  wished 
for  was  not  there,  he  explained,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
his  reason  for  advertising,  and,  after  each  Mary  had 
seen  the  photograph,  they  took  their  departure,  mak- 
ing room  for  the  newly-arrived  ones,  who,  in  large 
numbers,  continued  to  come  and  go  until  the  clock 
struck  nine,  as  though  half  the  women  in  the  city  bore 
that  name. 

He  then  found  himself  alone  with  the  Miss  Mary 
Brown,  dressmaker,  who  has  once  before  been  intro- 
duced in  this  story.  As  the  right  Miss  Brown  had  not 
made  her  appearance  at  all,  Ned  was  not  in  the  most 
agreeable  mood  imaginable,  and  the  one  present  sought 
to  cheer  him. 

"  Dear  one,"  she  began,  "  it  is  plain.  Fate  intends  us 
for  each  other.  Forget  the  past,  and  let  us  be  happy. 
Look  into  my  eyes  and  .sraile.  Refuse  no  longer  to  ac- 
cept my  love,  my  heart  and  hand.  '  Many  might  think 
it  improper  in  me  to  make  you  this  oti'er,  but  your  iu- 
teilectual  countenance  tells  me  that  you  are  incapable 
or  cherishing  such  ancient  and  time-worn  notions;  that 
you  will  recognise  the  new  era  which  is  about  to  dawTii 
iip.iU  us,  giving  woman  the  privileges  that  the  opposite 
9.SX  have  always  enjoyed.  Naj',  '  turn  not  away  your 
f:;c::,  my  love.' " 

'■  M'.'.Tam,  are  you  insane  ?   I  don't  want  you." 

"  Don't  want  me  !    Sir,  I  am  astonished  at  your  i 
if.daoity  in  daring  to  refuse  me."    Then,  with  a  Jong-  j 
drswu  .sigh,  "  You  are  young,  and  hardly  know  what  } 
,(3  lor  your  benefit.    I  will  excuse  this  hasty  refusal, 
and  give  you  one  more  opportunity  to  accept  my 
„i  nerous  oti'er. '  ! 


"  Which  I  shtiU  not  do  ;  and  I  would  be  most  happy 
to  bring  this  interview  to  a  close.  You  are  at  liberty 
to  take  your  departure," 

"  Leave  you  so  soon,  now  that  I  have  been  brought 
into  your  presence  again  !  You  mistake  my  strength 
of  purpose,  if  for  one  moment  you  indulge  the  suppo- 
sition that  I  can  be  so  easily  induced  to  abandon  an 
object  which,  I  am  convinced,  has  happiness  in  sitore 
for  us  both,  if  3-ou  will  but  accept  it." 

"  And  you  mistake  the  strength  of  my  endurance,  if 
you  think  I  am  going  to  stand  this  sort  of  thing  any 
longer." 

"  We  expect  that  many  of  the  opposite  sex  will  ob- 
ject to  our  having  our  rights  ;  but  we  are  determined 
not  to  give  up." 

"IMadam — I— I  should  like  to  have  yau  go  home." 
"  I  will  not  let  your  auger  separate  us." 
'"  And  you  won't  go  ?"  cried  Ned,  i-eally  angry. 
"  By-aud-by,  when  you  and  I  have  talked  this  in- 
teresting subject  over,  and  you  " 

"  I  won't  talk  any  more  with  you.  You  or  I  must 
leave  this  room  instantly." 

"  If  you  go,  you  will  surely  return  ;  I  will  re- 
main." 

With  a  fiercely  muttered  exclamation,  Edgar  seized 
his  hat,  and  rushed  from  the  house.  Almost  f ranti- 
callj-  he  hurried  along  the  street,  until  he  tame  in 
front  of  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  He  entered,  and  soon 
found  himself  alone  in  one  of  its  parlours,  tiyiug  to 
quiet  his  perturbed  feelings.  At  first  he  was  the  only 
occupant  of  the  room.  Presently  a  lady  came  in,  a 
be-autiful  woman,  dressed  in  a  rich  silk,  the  folds  of 
which  swept  back  in  a  long  train  ;  but  the  face  of  the 
lady  was  what  attracted  Ned's  attention.  It  was  the 
original  of  the  photograph  ! 

Overjoyed,  he  forgot  that  he  had  never  met  her  in 
real  life  before,  and  in  a  minute  he  was  before  her  oti 
his  knees,  had  her  small  white  hand  in  his,  and  was 
saj-ing, 

'J  My  darling,  have  I  found  you  at  last  ;  My  beau- 
tiful one  !  Oh,  what  joy  fills  my  breast.  All  my  time 
of  trouble  is  past,  the  night  has  fled  and  the  brightest 
morning  of  my  existence  has  dawned  !  I  will  never 
leave  you  again,  my  darling,  until  you  have  promi,«ed 
io  be  niiue."    And  he  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

She  turned  pale,  tried  to  withdraw  her  hand,  did  not 
succeed,  opened  her  mouth  and  screamed.  In  another 
moment  the  room  wa;^  filled  with  spectators.  A  man 
seized  Ned  by  the  collar,  and  a  hoarse  voice  shouted  in 
his  ear, 

"  What  are  you  saying  to  my  wife,  scoundrel  ?" 
"  Your  wife  !"  gasped  Ned. 

'■  I'll  teach  you  how  to  behave  yourself,  you  villain !" 
Then  our  unfortunate  hero  heard  the  voice  of  the 
lady. 

"  It  may  be,  John,  he  was  mistaken  in  the  person," 
she  said.  And  as  the  husband  loosened  his  hold, 
Edgar  slipped  away,  and  got  home  to  find  his  deter- 
mined dressmaker,  whom  he  had  foigotten,. awaiting 
him. 

"  Good  heavens  f  Are  you  here  yet  V  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  knew  you  would  return  early.    What  a  model 
husband  you  would  make." 

"  I  shall  never  be  a  husband  !  Never  !  And  if  you 
don't  go  at  once,  I'll  call  a  policeman,"  and  he  threw 
up  a  window  and  looked  out.  The  dressmaker,  seeing 
that  he  was  decidedly  in  earnest,  arose  from  her  chair 
and  prepared  to  go. 

"  Since  j'ou  insist  upon  it,  my  dear,  I  leave  you,  but 
I  am  so  sure  that  when  you  have  deliberated  upon  this 
offer  of  mine,  you  will  give  me  a  favourable  answer, 
that  I  will  call  for  it  in  a  few  days." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,' '  growled  Edgar,  slamming 
the  door  after  her  and  bolting  it.  Then  he  prepared 
to  retire.  He  seai-chcd  under  the  piUi.iw,  where  the 
chambennaid  was  wont  to  put  his  nightshirt,  but  he 
did  not  find  it.  He  looked  in  his  wardrobe  and  found 
that  he  had  still  remaining  three  ragged  shirts,  three 
cotton  socks,  one  boot,  one  nec'titie,  one  pair  of  pants, 
one  hat — and  that  was  all  ;  he  looked  on  the  top  shelf 
in  the  closet,  and  concluded  Mary  Brown  had  appro- 
priated her  bonnets.    He  \Vent  to  bed. 


A  Terrible  "Visit.^tion. — The  village  of  South 
Windham,  Connecticut,  is  undergoing  a  terrible  afflic- 
tion in  the  ravages  of  sjnall-pox.  The  disease  has  at- 
tacked every  house  in  thevillage,andseveraldeath.^have 
occurred,  lousiness  is  suspended.  The  trains  on  the 
New  London  Northern  Railroad  are  ru.she^  by  without 
stopping,  and  no  communication  from  the  outside  is 
allowed.  The  disease  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
by  a  lady  from  Mystic,  whose  child  was  recovering 
from  the  maladv. 


DEAL  GENTLY  WITH  THE  MOTHERLESS. 

Deal  sently  with  the  motherless. 

And  let  your  words  be  kind ; 
A  treasure  like  the  one's  she  lost 

I'hat  girl  can  never  find  ^ 
And  if  an  angel  visits  earth, 

A  droopiDg  heart  to  cheer. 
Oh,  surely,  then,  to  bless  that  child  \ 

One  must  be  hovering  near. 

Deal  gently  with  the  mothcrifss — 

She's  like  the  homeless  dova. 
Far  from  that  ark,  a  mother's  breast. 

Bereft  a  mothar's  love. 
Yet  gladness  beamed  upon  her  birth, 

As  on  a  bud  in  .'Spring  ; 
Then  keep  a  corner  in  your  heart 

For  that  dear  lonesome  thing. 

Deal  gently  with  the  motherless, 

And  soothe  her  soul's  despair ; 
And  renjember,  oh,  remember. 

Her  mother's  last  fond  prayer. 
ITell  her  something  of  that  saint, 

■VVho  luU'd  her  on  her  breast,  ^ 
And  point  her  to  the  angel-land. 

Where  now  she  is  at  rest. 

Deal  gently  witli  the  motherless. 

And  do  not  harshly  chide; 
But  lead  her  by  your  tenderness. 

And  win  her  to  conSde. 
So  shall  you  gild  her  cloud  of  grief 

With  rays  of  other  years. 
And  your  words  shall  seem  like  musi:; 

Amid  a  world  of  tears. 

'Deal  gently  with  the  motherless, 

Whose  heart  so  often  aches; 
Pray  for  the  orphan  when  she  sleeps. 

And  kiss  her  when  she  wakes. 
■For  in  the  path  s'be  has  to  tread 

The  thorns  will  spring  with  flowers. 
And  snares  are  laid  to  lure  the  young 

By  all  the  evil  powerp. 

Do.al  gently  with  the  motherless — 

■your  own  dear  child  may  share 
Bereavement's  cup  of  bitterness. 

Instead  of  tender  care. 
And  would  you  vrish  its  gentle  hearfc 

To  feel  a  stranger's  frown  '{ 
On  those  who  bless  the  motherless 

Kind  heaven  bestows  a  crov.-n. 


AN  EAGLE  ATTEMPTING  TO  CARRY  OFF  A 
GIRL. 

An  Alabama  paper  says — On  Tuesday,  February,  3, 
a  girl  named  Elizabeth  Moore,  daughter  of  Albert 
Moore,  living  in  the  north  east  corner  of  Cleburne 
county,  Alabama,  was  returning  home  from  a  neigh- 
bour's house,  whither  she  had  been  sent  on  an  errand, 
when  she  felt  something  heavystrike  upon  her  shoul- 
der, and  the  next  instant  she  was  borne  to  the  gi'ound. 
She  says  that  her  first  impression  was  that  she  had 
been  seized  by  a  panther  or  some  other  wild  beast,  but 
soon  felt  the  talons  of  what  proved  to  be  an  eagle 
clutching  her  sides  and  arms,  lacerating  the  flesh  in  a 
fearful  manner,  and  with  its  beak  pecking  her  on  the 
head,  she  was  carried  some  distance  on  the  ground. 
Pretty  soon  the  eagle,  having  secured  his  prize,  with 
claws  raid  bill  firmly  fixed,  raised  her  from  the  ground 
and  sailed  along  at  from  three  to  four  feet  above  the 
earth  for  some  distance.  Occasionally  she  was  dropped 
on  the  ground,  but  the  eagle  would  as  often  raise  her 
again,  making  new  and  serious  wounds  with  his  talons 
in  her  body,  and  his  beak  in  her  head,  till  at  last  he 
reached  the  height  of  ten  feet,  and  attempted  to  light 
on  the  limb  of  a  red  oak  tree  on  the  roadside,  when  liig 
hold  again  gave  way,  and  the  girl  fell  to  the  earth 
seriously  stunned  and  hurt.  She  was  unconscious 
for  a  time,  then  clambered  over  the  fence 
near  by  into  her  father's  orchard,  and  began  making 
the  best  of  her  way  to  the  house,  near  which  she  was 
met  by  her  mother,  who  had  been  attracted  by  hei 
screams  and  was  hastening  to  her  relief.  The  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  matter  is  that  the  girl  did  not 
see  the  eaglo  at  all.  A  sliawl  which  had  been  securely 
f  astened  about  her  head,  so  as  to  project  over  her  face, 
hid  her  rude  antagonist  from  her  view.  The  track 
along  which  she  was  dragged,  however,  was  pl.-jinly 
visible  in  the  road.  The  girl  Elizabeth  is  fourteci 
years  of  age,  and  weighs  between  eighty  and  iiinet;? 
pounds.  The  eagle  has  been  twice  seen  since  by  the 
hunters,  who  are  making  every  eflfort  to  kill  or  cap- 
ture it. 


The  Tralee  Town  Commissioners  have  reduced  tho 
price  of  gas  to  7s.  Cd.  per  1,000  feet. 

Becker  Bros."  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb  .  i  -  a 
combination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  all 
that  is  ro(juisiteto  make  Teajierfect.  7  South  GreatGeorgc's- 
itreet,  Dunlin, 
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THE  THEATllE  ROYAL. 
Last  Saturdiiy  was  a  memoialjle  date  iu  the  history 
of  till;  Dublin  Tiieatre  Royal,  and  will  be  long  an  epoch 
in  the  local  fortunes  of  the  Drama.  On  that  night  the 
hnal  performance  under  the  proprietorship  of  Mr.  John 
Harris  took  place,  and  when  next  the  curtain  rises  on 
the  iitago  at  Hawkins-street  it  will  be  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Messrs.  Guuu,  the  new  owners.  An  event  o' 
such  importance  cannot  be  dismissed  with  the  mere 
record  of  its  occurrence.  We  cannot  allow  the  late 
lessee  to  retire  from  the  place  he  has  so  long  filled 
without  some  form  of  valediction.  Mr.  Harris  retires 
from  the  anxieties  and  triumphs  of  well-nigh  a  quar- 
ter of  a  centui'y  with  a  reputation  seldom  earned  by 
any  man  whose  line  of  life  was  the  same  as  his.  It  is 
the  conclusive  test  of  his  endeavours  that,  having  found 
the  Theatre  Royal  a  decaying  establishment,  he  made 
it  the  splendid  property  it  is.  There  needs  no  eulogy 
upon  his  personal  character  more  than  this — that  he 
curries  with  him  into  retirement  a  regard  in  v/hich 
the  popular  feeUngand  the  sentiment  of  the  profession 
'arc  enthusiastically  blended.  The  method  of  Mr 
Harris's  success  was  no  less  honourable  that  its  com- 
pletenesa.  Setting  out  with  the  sound  principle  that 
"  V»'hat  IS  best  pays  best,"  he  spared  no  exertion  and 
giudged  no  sacrifice  to  give  the  maxim  prac- 
tical operation.  Au  unexcelled  business  capa- 
city, great  shrewdness  of  perception  regarding 
the  .  prevailing  V(jgue,  aided  by  a  daring, 
v/ell-balancsd  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  unvaiying 
liberality  and  uprightnats  in  all  his  dealings,  were  the 
weapons  with  which  Mr.  Harris  vanquished  enormous 
difficulties,  and  worked  his  steady  way  to  well-deserved 
prosperity.  Mr.  Harris  performed  a  notable  public  ser- 
vice in  that  he  rescued  the  Dublin  s':age  from  the  de- 
gradation and'squalor  into  which  it  had  fallen  when  he 
ventured  to  take  upon  his  shoulders  the  immense  and 
perishing  interests  of  the  Theatre  Royal.  It  was  an 
undeitaking  which  only  a  consummate  self-reliance, 
imited  with  ajjecial  abiUty  of  the  highest  kind,,  could 
liave  justified  him  in  attempting.  The  story  of  his 
predccessoi  s  was  for  the  inost  part  a  dismal  chronicle 
of  struggle  and  failure.  And  here,  we  are  of  opinion 
it  is  appropriate  to  the  subject  and  the  occasion  to 
notice  shortly  the  progress  of  the  stage  in  Dubhn,  with 
particular  reference  to  thg  Theatre  Royal  and  its  vicis- 
situdes. 

Every  reader  of  Gilbert's  History  knows  that  the 
first  theatre  erected  in  Dublin  was  in  Wer- 
burgli-street,  in  1634,  by  John  Ogilby.  Shakes- 
peare was  dead  nigh  twenty  years  when  the 
first  temple  was  opened  to  Thespis  upon  Irish 
ground.  Two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  the  times  were 
not  favourable  to  public  representations.  The  theatre 
was  closed  by  order  of  the  Lords  Justices.  Nearly 
thirty  years  afterwards  the  same  Ogilby  opened 
I  second  house  in  Smock-alley,  now  Essex-street, 
where,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
1  clever  company  entertained  the  lieges.  In  1732  Ma- 
dame* Violante  opened  a  sort  of  theatre  in  Fowues- 
court.  In  this  establifehmeis^  Peg  Woffington,  fair, 
frail,  and  a  charming  actress,  made  her  debict.  Smock- 
alley  quarrelled  with  Madame  Violante,  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  opening  of  a  third  theatre  in  Rainaford- 
etreet.  .In  May,  1733,  the  first  stone  of  a  new  theatre 
■was  laid  at  the  juncture  of  Longford  and  Aungier- 
Btreets,  and  the  March  following  the  house  thus  expe- 
ditiously prepared  was  opened.  This  rivalry  stimu- 
lated the  Smock-alley  people.  They  pulled  down  the 
old  edifice,  and  iu  seven  months  were  playing  in  a  brand 
new  building.  These  were  palmy  days  with  Dublin 
play-goers.  Three  theatres  were  in  full  swing  ;  actors 
as  well  graced  as  ever  portrayed  the  age  drew 
thronged  audiences.  Quin,  the  conqueror  of  Booth, 
Spranger_  Ban-y,  Gamek's  nearest  rival  Giffard,  the 


great  David  himself,  and  The  Woffington,  touched  with 
their  various  arts  the  pubUc  mood.  In  1756,  Thomas 
Sheiidan  concluded  a  harassing  connection  with  the 
Smock-alley  Theatre,  and  two  years  after  the  Crow- 
street  Theatre  was  opened,  with  Spranger  Barry  as 
manager.  He  maintained  a  fierce  competition  with 
Mossop,  manager  of  Smock-alley,  who  played  a  trump 
card  in  the  engagement  of  the  capable  actor,  Macklin; 
and,  after  a  seven  years'  struggle  beat  Barry  out  of  the 
Held,  and  became  possessed  of  both  theatres.  It  was  a 
Pyrrhic  victory,  for,  before  five  years  had  elapsed, 
Mossop,  totally  ruined,  gave  up  both  theatres.  *'  The 
History  of  the  Theatre  Royal,"  a  valuable  and  inter- 
esting book,  published  by  Ponsonby,  of  Qrafton- 
street,  presents  us  at  this  point  with  a  melancholy 
succession  of  managers  entering  on  sanguine  posses- 
sion, and  retiring  more  or  less  beggared  by  their  peril- 
ous speculations.  Dawson,  Ryder,  Daly,  Crawford, 
Jones- — all  men  of  energy  and  tact — tried,  one  down 
the  other  come  on,  to  wrestle  with  the  e\'il  fortune 
which  seized  the  theatres  of  Dublin.  Each  after 
each  they  <:ame  to  grief,  their  mishaps,  however,  being 
unequal  in  degree.  Ryder  became  a  broken  bankrupt; 
Crawford,  whose  adversities  were  not  without  features 
of  grotesque  pathos,  fell  into  the  grasp  of  the  sherifi's, 
and  in  1790  Smock-alley  ceased  to  exist  as  a  theatre. 
Daly,  after  the  expenditure  of  large  sums,  was  obliged 
to  part  with  the  Fishamble-street  Music  Hall,  which 
was  converted  into  a  private  theatre,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Lord  Westmeath  and  Frederick  Jones. 
•  In  1798  Jones,  the  associate  of  Lord  Westmeath  in 
this  freak  of  the  grand  monde,  took  over  the  Crow- 
street  Theatre  from  Daly  on  exceedingly  onerou^ 
terms.  Jones's  management  was  marked  by  an 
episode  of  note.  In  1814  apiece  called  The  Forest  of 
Bondy,  founded  on  the  well-known  story  of  the  dog 
of  Montiirgis,  was  to  be  produced  on  a  command  night. 
The  proprietor  of  the  trained  Newfoundland  who  re- 
represented  the  famous  canine  of  the  tale,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  crisis,  "  struck"  for  an  advance  of  salary 
forhis  animal.  Jolies  waa  stubborn  in  refusal;  the  dog's 
^ow-ier  was  as  obstinate.  ■'The  manager  attempted  to 
substitute  TlLeMillerand  BisMm,  but.the  disappointed 
audience  insisted  on  the  piece  announced.  Jones,  a 
proud  and  surly  person,  would  neither  apologise  nor 
explain,  and  so  the  public  demolished  the  theatre,  and 
were  with  difficulty  p'Brsuaded  from  setting  fixe  to  the 
shell.  Five  years  after  a  controversy  between  the 
unlucky  Jones  and  a  female  singer  provoked  a  second 
riot,  still  mors  disastrous  to  the  management  of  the 
theatre  than  even  the  first.  Poor  Jones,  who  was 
thrown  into  prison  for  debt,  having  had  to  part  his  in- 
terest in  Crow-street  to  Mr.  Henry  Harris,  of  Covent- 
garden  Theatre,  the  new  patentee  decided  to  open 
the  house  on  another  site.  'Crow-street  was  closed 
from  that  day,  it  fell  to  ■wreck,  and  a  medical  school 
now  stands  on  the  spot.  Smock-alley  had  been  re" 
placed  by  a  Catholic  church.  The  Molyneux  Asylum 
is  built  on  the  site  of  Astley'a  Circus. 

Mr  Henry  Harris,  having  decided  on  some  other  site, 
chose  Hawkins-street.  Here,  on  the  14th  October^ 
1820,  the  first  stone  of  the  present  Theatre  Royal  wa^ 
laid,  on  ground  which  had  previously  been  successively 
occupied  by  a  meat  market,  by  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety, and  by  the  Mendicity  Asylum.  Mr.  Beasley  was 
the  architect  ;  the  estimated  cost  of  the  new  theatre 
was  £50,000,  part  of  which  the  patentee  raised  by  the 
issue  of  fifty  debentures  of  £50  each.  From  five  to 
seven  hundred  persons  were  employed  in  the  work^ 
which  was  pushed  on  with  such  celerity  as  to  be  completed 
jn  a  couple  of  months.  Portioiji  of  the  premises  of  the 
Dublin  Society,  as  the  front  facing  Hawkins-street,  was 
let  stand ;  ftie  portion  newly-built  measured  an  extent 
of  100  by  108  feet,  the  ■walls  being  73  feet  high,  and 
the  span  of  the  roof  78  feet.  Other  dimpnuiona  of  the 


theatre  are — from  curtain  to  front  of  centre  box,  52ft. 
6iiL  ;  across  the  pit,  45  fctt  ;  the  stage,  from  the  foot- 
lights, to  the  back,  GO  feet ;  breadth  of  stage,  from 
wall  to  wall,  73  feet.  For  comparison  sake,  let  it  be 
stated  that  Drury-lane  measures  from  curtain  to 
front  of  centre  box,  61  feet  ;  across  the  pi*,  50  feet, 
The  stage  at  Hawkins- =trect  BufferB_little  by  contrast 
with  the  largest.  It  is  spacious  enough  for  all  puroosea 
of  theatrical  representation.  The  new  theatre  waa 
opened  on  the  18th  January,  1821,  -when  the  acting 
manager,  Mr.  Percy  Farren,  delivered  an  address  by 
George  Coleman  the  younger.  The  programme  for 
the  night  included  Tlte  Comedy  of  Errors  and  Th* 
Sleep  Walker,  each  piece  sustained  by  the  members  of 
a  numerous  and  powerful  company.  From  this  night 
down  to  our  day  the  record  of  the  Theatre  Royal, 
marked  with  frequent  vicissitudes,  is  for  all  a  brilliani 
one.  The  great  actors  of  the  intervening  time  hav« 
made  their  bow  to  audiences  ■within  its  walls,  the  mosl 
notable  histrionic  triumphs  witnessed  in  Ireland  hav« 
been  achieved  upon  its  boards,  fortune  has  played  such 
cantrips  with  the  management  as  are  unknown  eke- 
where  in  the  country.  The  house  commenced  ita 
career  with  an  eclat  unequalled  by  the  Irish  theatre 
before  or  since.  A  few  months  after  its  opening 
George  IV.,  then  on  a  visit  to  Ireland,  was  present  at 
the  performances.  The  treasury  netted  £600  tha<» 
night.  It  would  be  "  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale,'> 
though  not  without  a  certain  interest,  to  recapitulate 
the  long  roil  of  those  who  have  succeeded  as  aspirapt* 
to  fame  and  favour  on  the  stage  of  this  liouse.  We  can 
only  enumerate  the  more  eminent.  In  No  v.,  1822,  the  cele- 
brated Liaton  appeared.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
the  religio-political  disturbance  known  as  the  Bottla 
Riot  occured,  when  an  attack  -with  missiles  -was  mad© 
by  certain  of  the  audience  upon  the  Viceroy,  tha- 
Marquis  of  WeUesley,  who  was  obnoxious  to  tha ' 
Orangemen.  In  October,  1S23,  gas  was  used  in  the 
theatre,  and  next  year  Macready  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  Hawkins-streei,  as  Virgiruus.  The  season  of 
1824-5  ■syas  marked  'oy  the  first  appearance  of  John 
WUliam  Calcraft  *  Abbott  making  his  dehut  in  Dublin 
the  same  night.  Braham,  Madame  Vestris,  Wallack,_ 
Miss  Stephens,  and  Mrs.  Paton  appeared  in  this  era.  In 
1825  the  fashionables  of  Dublin  agreed  to  devote  Sa« 
turday  night  to  the  theatre.  The  compact  has  lost  its 
force,  but  its  tradition  is  still  visible  in  the  cahSre  of 
Saturday  night  audiences.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
particular  note  that  in  1S26,  Mr.  Levey,  the  present 
popular  musical  director  of  the  theatre,  at  the  time,  a 
mere  boy,  organised  the  band.  In  1827,  Edmund  Keaa 
and  T.  P.  Cooke  appeared.  The  first  Italian  Opera 
Company  appeared  this  year  in  Hawkins-street.  .  The 
singers  who  composed  it  are  now  forgotten  names* 
Next  year  Charles  Kean  made  his  first  appearance  in 
Dublin,  and  achieved  but  a  doubtful  success.  Before 
this  the  financial  condition  of  the  establishment  had 
grown  so  bad  that  Mr.  Harris  let  it  to]  Mr.  Bunn  at 
£3,000  a  year.  Bunn  succeeded  no  better  than  Harris 
and  Ducrow  took'the  theutr^  for  his  equestrian  exhibi, 
tion.  It  was  now  given  in  hand  to  Cr«tirf e  Robins  tc 
be  sold.  But  the  poet  of  auctioneers  failed  to  dispose 
of  it.  In  1830  Mr.  Calcraft  became  lessee  of  the 
theatre  for  seven  years,  at  a  rent  of  £2,000  a  year,  and 
£50  per  annum  for  a  house  in  the  arcade.  During  the 
period  for  which  he  held  it,  extending  over  sixteeu 
years,  Mr.  Calcraft  hardly  gained  a  shilling  profit.  Ha 
has  been  truly  described  as  too  much  the  servant  of 
the  public.  Drama  and  opera,  with  gorgeous  panto- 
mime and  occasional  fancy  balls,  the  pit  being  boarded 
over  for  the  company,  eke  d  out  the  term  of  Mr.  Cal- 
craft's  energetic  and  intelligent  lesseeship.  The 
notable  appearances  during  his  occupation  of  the 
theatre  ■were  those  of  Charles  Mathews,  Ole  Bull,  the 
Americaa   Hioe,    the  first    Ethiopian  Serenades 
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Brooke,  Tyrone  Power,  Buckstone,  Farren,  Helen 
Faucit,  Balfe,  Gaxcia,  Griei,  M^rio,  Lablache, 
Bheridan  ICnowles,  Thalberg,  Taglioni,  Sims  Reeves. 
But  these  illustrious  names  did  not  better  the  state 
of  the  manager.  Neither  the  unparalleled  combina- 
tions in  opera  nor  the  singing  of  Jenny  Lind,  when  the 
pit  was  thronged  at  123.  Cd.  a  seat,  and  the  upper 
galleries  choked  at  5s.,  could  arrest  the  end,  which 
came  in  1851,  when  Mr.  John  Harris,  for  some  three 
years  previously  proprietor  of  the  Adelphi  (now  the 
Queen's),  in  Brunswick-street,  took  the  Theatre 
Eoyal. 

Mr.  Harris  opened  his  new  house  on  Boxing  Night, 
1851.  He  found  the  theatre  under  ejectment  for  non- 
payment of  rent,  amounting  to  £1,200,  which  he  wae 
obliged  to  pay  at  once.  It  was  otherwise  in  a  wretched 
Btate.  He  laid  out  £3,000  in  putting  it  in  ordsr.  The 
company  on  the  opening  night  included  Messrs. 
C.  W.  Granby,  J.  Webster,  F.  Robson,  T.  C.  King, 
Bellair,  Vivash,  Mrs.  Parker,  Miss  Kate  Dibdin, 
Miss  Jenny  Marston,  and  Miss  Raymond.  Mr. 
Granby  joined  the  company  on  the  8th  January, 
1851,  his  first  appearance  being  as  Hardcastle. 
Mr.  Harris's  management  wae  marked  from  the  very 
first  by  that  spirit  of  judicious  enterprise  which  has 
been  the  secret  of  his  success.  He  produced  a  bril- 
liant series  of  pieces — grave  and  gay — in  exquisite 
style,  and  before  the  first  year  of  his  connexion  had 
expired  set  upon  the  stage  a  succession  of  Shakesperian 
Revivals  on  a  scale  of  boldness,  originality,  and  finish 
never  before  attempted,  and  not  since  excelled.  Mac- 
betf'  was  the  first  representation,  and  in  this  play  the 
choruB  &r  rHches  numliered  no  less  than  thirty-six 
minor  members  of  the  company.  Among  the  other  items 
of  the  "Revival"  were  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
The  Winter's  Tale,  A  Midmmm.tr  s  Night  Dream.  Of 
these  the  authority  from  which  we  take  our  facts  ob- 
eerves,  "More  delightful  performances,  or  more  perfect 
in  every  detail,  have  never  been  witnessed  in  any 
theatre."  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  end 
of  the  year  should  have  brought  the  spirited 
proprietor  a  flattering  tribute  in  the  shape  of 
a  personal  communication  from  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant acknowledginp;  the  excellent  character  of 
Ihe  entertcrtainments.  Mr.  Harris  passed  from  suc- 
less  to  success.  The  fortune  which  fled  from  and 
tiioc^ed  his  predecessors  seemed  overcome  by  this  new 
lisaailant.  Crowded  houses  attended  season  after 
season  the  performance  of  plays  and  operas  produced 
in  a  manner  unknown  before.  The  catalogue  of  those 
who  appeared  on  the  boards  of  the  Theatre  Royal  since 
it  pas.^ed  into  Mr.  Harris's  hands  exhausts  every  great 
profe.?.sional  name  of  our  generation.  Besides  the  ad- 
mirable actors  of  the  original  stock  company,  eome  of 
whom,  as  Mr.  Granby,  still  charm  their  audiences,  the 
talent  of  the  entire  histrionic  and  lyric  arena  displayed 
itself  in  this  house  of  honoured  associations.  The  sweet- 
est accents  of  their  age,  the  aptest  graces  of  represen- 
tation, have  wrought  subtle  spells  within  walls 
which  have  echoed  the  music  of  a  Grisii 
a  Patti,  a  Tictjens,  or  witnessed  the  fervours 
of  Ristori  and  B.iteman,  of  Kean  and  Sullivan.  In 
15.57  a  iiCPject  of  erecting  another  theatre  in  Dublin 
was  defeated,  and  more  recently  legislation 
concerning  the  question  of  debentures  harassed 
the  proprietor.  The  end  of  Mr.  Han-is's  con- 
neition  with  the  Theatre  Royal  was  marked 
by  the  same  exertion  and  largeness  of  spirit  which 
marked  its  commencement.  To  the  last  the  stamp  of 
the  man  was  upon  the  business  of  his  hand.  Now 
that  be  has  retired  from  the  Ephere  of  hia  labour,  the 
public  will  better  perceive  their  indebtedness  for  all 
that  he  has  done  tow.ards  their  amusement  and  culti. 
i.-.tif.n.  He  has  developed  the  Ksthetic  in  his  sup- 
portms  by  the  manner  of  entertainment  he  provided; 


and,  never  looking  to  the  sensational  for  success,  he 
has  the  proud  consciousness  that  nothing  he  has 
gained  was  got  by  sacrifice  of  the  smallest  propriety_ 
For  those  professionally  concerned  with  him  may  well 
congratulate  themselves  when  they  shall  have  to  do 
with  his  like  again. 

If  thi»  is  a  fit  time  to  speed  the  parting  manager 
with  due  praise,  it  is  also  the  suitable  moment  in  which 
to  welcome  the  new  proprietors.  The  gentlemen  who 
Jbave  succeeded  Mr.  Harris  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
prove  themselves  worthy  to  fill  the  place  he  has  va- 
cated. We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  adminis- 
tration which  has  made  the  Gaiety  in  the  brief  period 
of  ita  existence  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  successful 
establishments  in  these  kingdoms  will  not  fail  to 
maintain  the  prosperity  of  the  Royal.  The  Messrs. 
Gunn  have  given  practical  guarantees  of  their  capa- 
bility in  this  respect.  The  enterprise  and  liberality 
with  which  the  Messrs.  Gunn  have  conducted  the 
Gaiety  since  its  opening  have  been  their  friends,  as 
these  characteristics  have  bdlriended  the  house 
with  which,  until  Saturday,  they  sustained  a 
fair  and  honourable  rivalry.  Since  the  Theatre 
Royal  has  passed  from  the  possession  of  Mr- 
Harris,  we  are  content  ^^•ith  the  change  which  has 
given  it  to  the  Messrs.  Gunn.  We  confidently  hope 
that  the  entertainments  henceforth  to  be  presented  in 
two  houses  under  one  regime  will  be  as  distinct  and  as 
excellent  as  before  ;  that  the  stately  Royal  and  the 
beautiful  Gaiety  will  preserve  the  iDcttpr  specialties 
which  kept  their  respective  performances  so  pleasingly 
diverse.  We  look  forward,  moreover,  to  find  that  the 
Theatre  Royal  will  continue  to  possess  the  high  repu- 
tation for  decorous  representation  and  unexceptional 
propriety  which  were  its  distinguishing  characteristics 
during  Mr.  Harris's  lesseeship,  and  in  a  great  degree 
begot  the  respect  and  esteem  which  now  attend  him 
into  his  retirement. 


ALL  ALONE. 
In  the  still  cold  grave  she  lieth, 
Where  the  aspen  mournful  sigheth. 
And  tiio  night-bird  shrilly  crieth, 
All  alono.  ' 

Near  the  brooklet  softlv  creeping, 
Tlirough  the  billows,  silent  weeping, 
There  a  darling  one  is  sleepiug. 

All  alone. 

Every  eve,  a  murmur  lowly, 
AVith  a  footstep  nad  and  lowly. 
Seeks  the  spot  to  him  so  holy. 
All  alone. 

And  there,  until  returning 
Of  the  cold  and  dewy  morning, 
You  may  see  him  eeated,  moumt-; 
All  alone. 

In  his  heart  is  no  more  pleasure. 
Only  grief  that  hath  no  measure. 
He  must  live  without  his  treasure. 
All  aJouo. 


A  California  paper,  having  obtained  a  new  subscriber, 
records  the  startling  fact  in  a  half-column  article, 
headed — "  Still  another  !  Our  Course  Endorsed  bv 
the  People  !" 

"  ^^^lat  win  become  of  us  Lf  the  brake  should  give 
way  ?"  asked  a  nervous  lady  passenger  as  the  train  was 
going  down  a  steep  decline.  "  That  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  way  in  which  we  have  lived  in  this 
world,"  was  the  cool,  but  not  very  consoling,  reply. 

Archdeacon  Denny,  Local  Inspector  of  the  county 
Kerry  Jail,  is  to  have  a  superannuation  allowance  of 
two-thirds  of  his  salary,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  sterling  per  annum,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

Very  Absent.— The  latest  story  of  an  absent- 
minded  man  is  that  of  a  drug  clerk,  who  filled  his  cus- 
tomer's bottle,  and  receiving  therefor  a  nice  new  25  per 
cent,  scrip,  pasted  it  on  the  bottle  and  put  the  label  in 
the  caah  drawer. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Neiv  York  Hevald  that  one  of  the 
late  Siamese  Twins  had  taken  to  drinking,  on  v.  hich  the 
Alliance  Nevjs  observes — "Altogether,  their  position 
wa-s  not  a  comfortable  one,  and  the  sober  twin  espe- 
cially must  have  been  sorely  tried.' ' 


EPITAPHIAJSTA. 
[Specially  contributed.] 
At  St.  Mary  Every,  Borough,  on  Susannah  Barford  : 
Such  grace  the  King  of  Kings  bestowed  upon  heri 
That  now  she  lies  with  him  a  maid  of  honour. 

On  John  Scot,  a  Liverpool  brewer  : — 
Poor  John  Scott  lies  buried  here. 
Although  he  was  both  hah  and  stout, 
Dcatb  stretched  him  on  thi.=i  bitter  bier, 
In  auothor  world  he  hops  about. 

At  St.  Leonard,  Foster-lane,  City,  was  the  tomb  oj 
Robert  Trapps,  Goldsmith  (who  died  in  1526),  with  thi/ 
epitaph  : — 

Vlhen  the  BoUs  bp  merely  roung, 

And  the  M.isso  devoutly  "soung, 

And  the  Mo.ate  merely  eaten, 

Then  sail  Roliert  Trappes,  his  WyfTe,  and 

His  chUdrcn  be  forgotten. 

On  a  woodman,  at  Ockham,  Surrey,  1736  :— 
The  Lord  saw  good,  I  was  lopping  wood. 

And  down  fell  from  the  tree  ; 
I  met  with  a  check,  ;md  broke  my  neck. 

And  so  deatK  loppM  off  me. 

On  a  magistrate,  who  was  formerly  a  barber 
Here  lies  justice:  bo  this  his  truest  craise, 
He  wore  the  wig  which  once  ho  made. 
And  learnt  to  shave  both  ways. 

In  Bompton,  Devonshire  ; — 

In  memory  of  the  clerk's  son, 
Bless  my  i,  1,  i,  i,  {, 
Hero  I  lies. 
In  a  sad  pickle, 
Killed  by  a  icicle. 

In  Horsleydown  Church,  Cumberland  :— 
Here  Ucs  tho  boflios 
Of  Thomas  Bond  and  Mary  his  Wife, 
She  was  temperate,  chaste  and  charitable; 
But 

She  was  proud,  peevish  aud  passionate. 
She  was  an  affectionate  wife  and  a  tender  mother: 
But 

her  husband  and  child,  whom  slie  loved, 
seldom  saw  her  countenance  without  a  disgusting  frown, 
whilst  she  received  visitors,  wliom  they  despised, , 

with  an  endeariuf;  smile. 
Her  behaviour  wm  disrreet  to'.varrls  strangers. 
But 

imprudent  in  her  family. 
Abroad  her  conduct  was  influenced  by  good  breeding 
But 

at  home,  by  ill  temper. 
She  was  a  professed  enemy  to  flattery, 
and  was  seldom  kno^vn  to  praise  or  commend  : 
But 

the  talents  in  whlcli  she  principally 
excelled 

were  difference  of  opinion  and  discovering 
flaws  and  im^icrfections. 
She  was  an  admirable  economist, 
and,  witho'ut  prodigality, 
dispensed  plenty  to  every  person  in  her  family  • 
But 

would  sacrifice  their  eyes  to  a  farthing  candle. 
She  some  times  made  hoi  husband  happy 
with  her  good  qualities, 
Bull 

much  more  frequently  miserable  with 
her  many  failings  ; 
Insomuch  that,  in  tliirty  yeai  s'  cohabitatio" 
he  often  lamented 
that,  maugroail  her  virtues, 
he  had  not,  in  the  whole,  oiyoyed 
two  years  of  matrimonial  comfort. 
At  length, 
finding  she  had  lost  tho  afiootion  of  her 
husband,  as  well  as  the  regard  of  her  neighbours, 
family  disputes  having  been  divuigcd-  by  servants, 
She  died  of  ve.wation,  .July  20,  1708, 
Aged  4S  years. 
Hor  worn-out  husband  survived  her  four 
months  .and  tv  o  davs, 
and  departed  this  life  Nov.  2.Sth,  1768, 

in  tho  51th  year  of  his  age. 
William  Boud,  limtlier  to  tho  deceased, 
crerted  this  stone 
as  a  weekly  mmitor  to  tlio  surviving  ^ 
wives  of  tho  parish, 
that  thoy  may  avoid  the  infamy 
of  having  their  memories  handed  down  to 
posterity 
with  a  patchwork  character. 

In  a  churchyard  in  Cork  : — 

Here  lies  Pat  Steele— 

That's  very  true : 
Who  was  he?   Wliat  wnslie 

What's  that  to  you? 
Ho  lies  here  becr.usoho 
Is  dead— nothing  new  ! 

On  a  coroner  who  hanged  himself  :— 
He  lived  and  diad  by  suicide. 
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ADVENTURES  OF  A  MOUNTED 
TROOPER. 


BY  J.  S.  BOBLASE, 
Author  of  "  Night  Fossiclcers,"  "  Daring  Deeds," 


<ta. 


NO.  II. 

THE  MURDERS  AT  THE  BUSH  INN. 

The  bush  inn  is  a  peculiar  charact^stic  of  Aus- 
trahan  life,  and  there  are  two  varieties — namely,  those 
that  border  on  some  coach  track  leading  from  .one  im- 
portant town  or  city  to  another,  and  which  vehicles 
and  horsemen  and  pedestrians  pass  daily ;  and 
secondly,  those  that  stand  beside  leas  frequented  paths> 
and  by  whose  doors  a  solitary  traveller  does  not  jour- 
ney, perhaps,  twice  a  week. 

The  former  class  of  hotels  sometimes  do  a  rattling 
trade,  for  once  or  twice  a  day  a  coach  disgorges  its 
passeBgers  into  them  for  a  hasty  meal;  and  a  dinner  of 
weak  tea,  bread,  potatoes,  and  fried  beefsteaks  at  half 
a  crown  yields  a  good  profit  in  a  country  where 
butchers'  meat  costs  a  penny  a  pound,  and  the  wheat 
and  vegetables  are  raised  on  land  for  which,  most  pro- 
bably, not  a  penny  of  rent  is  paid.  Then,  the  horses' 
feeds  are  dear  in  proportion,  and  those  who  feel  in- 
clined to  patronise  the  bar — as  nine-tenths  of  the  male 
passengers  invariably  do — have  to  pay  through  the 
nose  for  what  they  order,  for  a  shilling  a  nobbier  for 
wine  or  spirits,  sixpence  a  glass  for  ale,  and  a  shilling 
a  bottle  for  lemonade,  are  the  lowest  sums  ever 
charged. 

,.. These  inns  are  not  very  expensive  establishments  to 
keep  up,  and  being  generally  long  rambling  one-storied 
structures  of.  wood,  three-fourths  stable,  one-fourth 
house,  a  couple  of  female  servants  and  as  many  men 
can  get  through  the  work  very  comfortably,  and  £150 
or  so  would  cover  more  than  the  value  of  all  the  liquor 
kept  in  stock.    These  are  the  reputable  bush  inns. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  other  kind.  Far 
back  in  the  grim  and  silent  bush,  they  stand  close 
to  dim  and  uncertain  tracks  that  lead  at  best  to  som® 
miserable  clusters  of  huts  dubbed  a  village,  and  very 
possibly  miles  distant  therefrom.  Be  sure,  however, 
thatthei-sis  a  squatter's  "station"  not  very  far  away  ;  for 
from  the  squatter's  shepherds  and  other  station  hands 
does  mine  host  derive  half  his  profits.  These  men  are 
paid  their  wages  half-yearly  by  cheque,  and,  being  all 
of  them  single  (squatters  won't  employ  married)  men, 
and  there  being  no  other  way  of  spending  their  money 
they  resort  smgly  and  in  couples  to  the  bush  inn' 
hand  Boniface  their  £20  cheques,  and  ask  him  to  in- 
form them  when  they  have  drunk  the  value.  This  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  do,  and,  after  keeping  them 
gloriously  drunk  for  about  three  days,  he  generally 
kicks  them  out  on  the  fourth  ;  and,  when  the  cold 
night  air  and  dew  have  made  tljem  sober,  if  an  attack 
of  delirium  tremens  does  not  supervene,  they  usually  re" 
tarn  to  their  respective  occupations  ^  for  another  half' 
year,  when  the  process  of  "  sweating  down  a  cheque' 
is  again  had  recourse  to. 

I  have  said  the  landlord  derives  half  his  profits  from 
these  fellows  ;  he  also  gains  a  trifle  from  casual  cus- 
tomers, but  during  the  last  dozen  years  or  more  his 
secret  patrons  have  been  the  numerous  bushranger? 
that  have  overrun  the  colony  (I  am  speaking  only  of 
New  South  "U^ales).  At  the  lonely  bush  inn  they  have 
often  feasted  and  caroused  with  little  fear  of  interrup- 
tion, paying  for  everything  in  gold  and  notes,  and 
Ecorning  to  accept  the  change.  Here  they  have 
been  kept  au  courant  with  the  affairs  of  the  outer 
■world,  the  movements  of  the  police,  &c.,  and  the 
landlord  and  bis  men -aye,  even  his  womankind  too— 
have  been  their  most  efficient  safeguards,  scouts,  and 
■"  telegraphs." 


Darker  deeds  than  these  have  Bometimes  taken 
place  withih  those  vile  dens,  for  the  bushed  traveller, 
coming  suddenly  upon  one,  has  frequently  been  in- 
duced to  stay  there  the  night,  and  has  been  foully  mur- 
dered before  the  morning.  I  and  a  mate  of  mine  once 
nearly  got  caught  in  a  deadly  trap  of  this  kind,  and 
perhaps  the  narrative  may  not  be  altogether  devoid 

of  interest. 

*  *  *  «  « 

One  very  cold  July  morning,  in  the  winter  of 
1867,  myself  and  a  fellow  trooper,  named  Greigi 
were  despatched  from  the  T.ilLingalla  out-station  to 
the  police  camp  at  Thulsgong,  a  good  forty-five  miles' 
ride  over  uneven,  scrubby  country,  with  a  river,  the 
Tawnga,  to  ford,  and  a  spur  of  the  Peechelba  range 
to  cross,  whose  highest  elevation  waf!  3,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plains  below  ;  so  that  for  a  portion  of 
our  journey  we  might  have  to  ride  through  snow 
above  our  horses'  knees. 

A  trooper,  however,  must  hold  himself  ready  to 
meet  evei-y  danger  and  discomfort  that  the  necessities 
of  the  service  or  the  cstprice  of  a  superior  ofiicer  may 
chance  to  impose  ;  and  so  away  we  rattled,  ay  joll^v  as 
possible,  upon  our  long  and  arduous  march. 

'VVe  had  not  proceeded  maay  miles  when  the  sun 
shone  brightly  out,  and,  wiiii  that  rapid  change  .of 
temperature  30  common  ia  .Australia,  it  was  presently 
as  warm  as  a  July  day  usually  is  in  England  ;  and  this 
state  of  things  continued  until  noon,  when  we  camped 
beside  ths  Tawnga  for  our  mid-day  rest  and  meal, 
taking  the  head  gear  from  cur  horses,  so  that  they 
might  crop  away  at  the  shoi-t  sweet  grass,  and  enjoy 
theLn-selves  as  unconstrainedly  ^s  ourselves. 

It  is  ahvays  the  cuptom,  in  Australian  travelling,  to 
halt  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
the  first  of  \\-h)ch  is  j)retty  wtiU  taken  up  in  lighting  a 
fire,  mrkiiig  a  "damper"  cake,  boiling  your  tea,  and 
devouring  the  meal  ;  and  the  second  devoted  either  to 
pipes  and  conversation,  or,  if  the  weather  be  very 
I  ^\■^rm  avA  oppressive,  to  a  ncp. 

Alter  siesta  was  over  we  rebridled  our  chargers, 
forded  the  river  without  much  difficulty,  and  an  hour 
later  were  ascending  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Peechelba, 
with  a  biting  southerly  wind  and  a  driving  shu*er  of 
sleet  right  in  our  fac^s. 

AVhat  a  chaug^  from  the  bright  sunshine  and  sum- 
mer warmth  of  the  plains  below  !  The  ascent  touk  us 
three  hours,  and  when  we  reached  the  summit  we 
foiuid  ourselves  on  a  level  plain  apparently  some  three 
or  four  miles  across.  The  wliole  of  this  elevatf-d  tabic 
lii.nd  Av;is  oovereil  with  a  white  fall  of  snow,  and  from 
its  w  .  .  !  ■!  i-  .iremity  rose  the  Walburdo  Hills  in 
roundt  d  uoiluLtions,  and  far  behind  and  obove  thera 
the  glittering  peaks  of  the  snowy  mountains. 

We,  deiAzens  of  a  warmer  clime,  could  not  enjoy  these 
beauties  of  nature  at  all.  The  'change  from  sultry 
heat  to  intense  cold  was  too  sudden  for  our  thin,  wa- 
tery hlor.d.  Greig  keyit  declaring  that  "  his  nose  was 
fvce.'dii::,"  and  oik  piteously  begged  me  ''to  get  down 
and  rub  it  v.n.h  &!i  j\v,"  which  he  had  read  was  the 
proper  remedy,  and  although  I  tried  to  laugh  him  out 
of  his  fears,  I  tnyselt  was  so  cold  that  I  fairly  shook  in 
mj'  saddl'",  and  my  hands  gi-ew  so  numb  that  I  could 
scarcely  hold  the  reiiis. 

Having  crossed  the  plateau,  we  began  to  descend  on 
the  other  side,  bi;t  niglrt  was  now  drawing  rapidly  on, 
and  the  cold  did  not  decrease  materially.  I  could  hear 
ray  comjiauion's  teeth  chattering  like  caEtancts,and  at 
length,  catching  sight  of  a  light  amid  the  trees,  he 
declared  that  it  came  from  a  human  habitation,  and 
that  not  a  mile  further  woidd  he  proceed  that  night. 

Knowing  that  when  Greig  made  up  hi.^  mind  to  a 
thing  it  w"a.s  next  to  impossible  to  alhu'e  him  from  it, 
I  acqiiiesced,  and  we  turned  our  hoi^ses'  heads  towards 
the  li.ght.  M'ter  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  gallop  we 
found  ourselves  in  front  of  a  long,  rambling  wooden 
structure,  which  an  old,  croaking  sign'Doard  that  swung 
from  the  low-hanging  brancli  of  a  venerable  gum  tree 
immediately  in  front  informed  us  was  the  Emu 
Inn.  It  had  evidently  once  been  an  iTnportant  place, 
for  it  was  surrounded  by  ranges  of  stabliug,  and  the 
road  that  ran  past  the 'door  had  plainly  been  a  coach- 
track  ;  hnt  that  it  was  one  no  longer  viv.s  equally  cer- 
tain from  the  way  in  which  the  grass  arid  bu.sh 
flowers  had  grown  in  the  wheel-rut.'.  The  house,  too, 
bore  an  aspect  of  age  and  neglect,  the  paint  was  blis- 
tered on  the  closed  doors  and  shutters,  revealin?  a 


gaping  crack  here  and  there,  while  many  of  the  win- 
dows were  broken,  and  others  awkwardly  boarded  up 
Only  one  light  was  visible  in  the  house,  and  thai 
gleamed  forth  from  a  little  casement  close  to  the  fronf 
door. 

"  Not  a  very  cheerful  looking  place,  Greig,"  I  ob- 
served, as  I  surveyed  the  grim  old  structure  with  any 
thing  but  .'I  satisfied  glance. 

"  It  will  afford  us  food  and  warmth,  I  dare  say,"  re- 
plied my  mate,  riding  up  to  the  door,  and  knockig  al 
it  heavily  with  hi.H  sword  scabbard. 

He  had  to  repeat  the  sjimmons  thrice  before  it  wai 
answered  ;  then  we  heard  stocking  footstep's  comins 
along  the  passage,  bolts  and  bars  were  withdrawn,  and 
a  l'ra^vny,  sini.ster-looking  man,  of  middle  age,  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway.  * 

No  sooner,  however,  did  he  catch  sight  of  our  uni- 
forms than,  with  an  oath,  he  darted  back,  and  slammed 
the  door  to  again,  and  we  heard  the  bolts  shooting 
back  again  into  their  places. 

"  Well,  tliisii  agreeable,"  growled  Greig.  Then  he 
shoutep,  "  Open  your  door  again,  man  ;  we  don't  want 
to  cat  you.  We've  lost  our  road,  and  are  dying  with 
cold  and  hunger." 

"  What's  that  you  say  ?"  echoed  a  gruff  voice. 

And,  looking  up,  we  saw  our  host  on  the  top  of  th« 
roof,  surveying  us  critically  and  leisurely  from  his  post 
of  vantage. 

"  Come  down,  my  good  feUow  ;  let  us  in.  'We  ar« 
willing  .to  pay  for  what  we  eat  and  drink,"  I  said, 
chucking  some  loose  silver  in  my  pockets,  to  give  full 
eft'ect  to  my  A^ords. 

''  Wiiere  do  you  hail  from,  and  what  brings  you  in 
this  out  out-of-the-way  spot  at  so  late  an  hour  ?"  de< 
manded  Boniface,  suspiciously. 

"  V.'e've  crossed  the  ranges  from  TaUangalla,  and 
are.bound  for  the  police  Camp  at  Thulsgong  ;  but  wa 
are  too  knocked  up  to  proceed  further  to-night,"  said 
Greig,  in  hi.s  most  iiisinuating  tones. 

"  A  hkely  tale  enough,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  true  ; 
but  I  don't  relish  gentlemen  of  your  cloth,  in  ge. 
neral.  What  will  you  pay  for  a  good  supper  and  a  shake, 
down  ?" 

"  A  piece  of  gold  each,"  I  halloed  out  ;  "  but  don't 
keep  us  here  till  we  are  frozen." 

Vi'e  heard  the  fellow  descending  tue  shingles  in  the 
rear  of  the  house,  and  presently  the  inn  door  wai 
opened  a  second  time,  and,  securing  our  horses  to  tha 
post-and-rail  fence  outside,  we  stalked  into  the  house, 
and  followed  our  extraordinary  Jiost  into  a  large  mud- 
rocfed.  )ow-raftered  room,  wherein  a  huge  shea-oakfira 
was  brightly  burning. 

"  >Iy  sons  will  take  your  horses  round  to  the  stable, 
gents,"  said  Boniface,  pointing  to  two  athletic  young 
men,  who  had  risen  as  we  entered. 

"  Oh,  so  they  may,"'  said  Greig,  "  but  I  will  ac» 
company  them  myself.  Rush,  you  stop  here,"  anc 
he  gave  me  an  expressive  glance,  as  he  walked  away^ 
company  with  the  two  men. 

Five  minutes  later  he  returned,  with  a  grave  and 
stern  look  about  his  countenance  that  was  very  un- 
usual to  it.  "  Come,  landlord,  the  supper,"  he  cried, 
impatiently,  and  min^  host,  who,  all  this  time  had 
been  conversing  with  me,  walked  sullenly  away  to 
obej'  his  behest. 

He  had  no  sooner  gone  than  Greig  laid  his  hand  on 
my  shovdder,  exclaiming,  "  Jack,  we  are  in  for  it,  my 
boy  ;  we've  got  into  a  regular  hornet's  nest,  and  if  wa 
escape  without  a  sting  we  shall  be  in  luck's  way,  that's 
all." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Greig  ?   'What  have  you  dis. 

covered  ?" 

"  Simply,  that  the  innkeeper's  pretended  sons  are  no 
other  than  Blue  Cap  and  the  Big  Tailor,  two  of  the 
moht  unmitigated  scoundrels  that  ever  took  to  the 
bush.  Depend  upon  it,  this  old  house  could  tell  some 
queer  tales  would  it  but  speak.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
kind  of  headquarters  of  these  fellows." 

The  landlord's  returning  footsteps  checked  Curthcr 
discussion.  He  bore  in  his  hands  a  large  tray,  and 
proceeded  to  lay  the  table,  whereon  he  placed  a  c^jld 
leg  of  mutton,  some  wild-fowl,  a  cheese,  and  a  huge 
loaf  of  bread.  These  were  flanked  by  a  jug  of  ale  and 
a  square  Dutch  bottle  of  Hollands. 

"  Excuse  me,  landlord,  but  you  may  take  thosa 
h'quors  away  again,  and  bring  us  in  their  place  a  bottle 
of  brandy,  with  the  cork  capsule  untouched,"  said 
Greig. 

The  man  started,  then  glanced  at  my  companion 
furtively  from  under  his  "oushy  eyebrows  ;  but  Greig's 
calm,  placid  countenance  revealed  nothing. 

The  bottle  of  brandy  was  brought,  the  landlord  again 
retired,  and  we  were  left  once  more  alone.  Then  Greig 
got  up  and  locked  the  door.,  putting  the  key  in  hia ' 
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pocket.  Next  he  waFsed  over  to  the  window,  closed 
the  shutters  oa  the  iosi-'l''',  and,  not  content  with  this, 
drew  the  old  m-.tstT  cnrtnins  over  e,rery  crack  and  cre- 
vice in  such  n  way  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any 
one  ovitside  to  .s^e  into  the  room.  Then,  returning  to 
the  fire,  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  exclaiming, 
"  Well,  this  is  cojnfortable." 

"  What's  comfortable  ?"  I  asked,  in  some  surprise. 

"  Why,  the  lire,  and  the  rest,  and  a  quiet  supper  ; 
hut  by-Tne-bv,"  he  continued,  changing  his  tone, 
"  I  don't  think  it  would  be  wise  to  touch  those  ducks. 
Very  likely  they  are  poisoned,  and  I'll  bet  ten  to  one 
that  old  growler  took  the  precaution  to  drug  both  ale 
and  Hollands.  However,  the  mutton  and  bread  seem 
all  right,  and  with  this  bottle  of  Hennessy's  pale  we 
fehall  get  on  joUily.'^ 

He  undid  the  tinfoil  covering  from  the  neck  of  the 
botrtle  as  he  spoke,  and,  dra^ving  the  cork,  poured 
himself  out  a  nob'nler  of  pure  spirit,  and  drained  it  at 
a  draught.  I  readily  followed  his  example,  and  then 
made  a  hearty  attack  upon  the  mutton,  cheese,  and 
bread,  for  we  were  as  ravenous  as  wolves. 

■When  we  had  satisfied  our  hunger  I  asked  Greig 
"  whether  b»  might  not  have  been  mist<iken  in  taking 
the  two  young  men  for  bushrangers,"  but  he  shook 
his  head. 

"  Look  ye,"  be  said,  "  when  I  vcaa  a  warder  in  the 
Paramatta  Jail  one  Edward  Jenkins  was  a  prisoner 
there  for  horse-stealing.  He  belonged  to  the  road- 
gang,  and  one  day  a  fellow-prisoner  for  some  reason  or 
other,  struck  him  heavily  over  the  forehead  with  his 
wrist  irons,  leaving  a  scar  of  four  inches  in  length 
crossing  the  left  temple  and  the  right  eye-brow.  This 
Edward  Jenkins  twelve  months  ago  eft'ected  an 
escape,  and  adopted  the  profession  of  a  bushranger 
under  the  name  of  Blue  Cap,  and  this  man  is  he.  I 
could  swear  to  that  cicatrised  scar  amongst  ten 
thousand,  and  I  am  almost  equally  certain  that  his 
companion  is  the  Big  Tailor  who  shot  poor  Coghlan 
last  October." 

•'  Well,  if  'tis  them,  they  may  leave  us  alone.  They 
will  guess  that  we  are  not  worth  robbing,  and  if  they 
do  cut  up  rough  the}'  are  only  three  to  two,  and  we 
have  the  advantage  of  possessing  good  fire-arms,  and 
knowing  right  well  how  to  use  them,''  I  said. 

"Right,  mate;and  being  forewarned,  we  are  forearmed. 
But  you  need  not  fancy  that  they  will  let  us  alone,  for 
my  quondam  jail-bird  once  took  a  terrible  oath  to  kill 
me  at  the  fir.=;t  opportunity.  He  has  not  forgotten  it, 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  recognised  me  to-night,  though 
he  does  not  dream  that  the  recognition  was  mutual. 
However,  let  us  go  to  our  bedroom,  and  then  we  can 
sleep 'and  keep  watch  by  turn  till  morning.^ 

I  -willingly  seconded  this  resolution,  and  calling  the 
landlord,  he  brought  us  a  candle,  and,  conducting  us 
throug'h  a  series  of  long,  dreary  pas.iages,  we  at  last 
reached  our  sleeping  apartment,  a  large  damp  room, 
whose  only  furniture  was  an  iron  bedstead,  two  chairs, 
and  a  dressing  table,  which  filled  up  the  narrow  win- 
dow recess  exactly  opposite  the  door. 

To  this'door  there  was  neither  bolt  nor  lock  on  the 
inside,  but  for  this  we  did  not  much  care.  We  tossed 
up  which  should  keep  the  first  three  hours'  watch,  and 
it  fell  to  me,  whereupon  Greig  immediately  threw  him- 
self upon  the  hard  bed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  sound 
asleep. 

My  three  hours  rolled  .'^lowly  away,  without  anything 
unusual  occurring.  The  old  inn  was  as  silent  as  the 
grave,  and  when  I  aroused  my  companion  to  take  his 
turn  at  watching  I  told  him  I  thought  his  suspicions 
were  groundless. 

"  'Wait  till  your  next  watcji  is  over  before  you  say 
that,"  he  an.swered,  and,  being  too  tired  to  argue  the 
point,  I  lay  down  and  composed  myself  to  rest. 

Sleep,  however,  would  not  come.  I  tossed  and 
turned,  and  turned- and  tossed  again,  arid  at  last  sank 
into  one  of  those  unrefreshing  slumbers  in  which 
you  are  onl^  half  conscious  and  yet '  dimly  eee 
e^'erything  around  you.  In  this  state  I  could  perceive 
Greig's  motionless  figure  sitting  bolt  upright  in  a  chair 
in  the  darkest  comer  of  the  room,  and  .the  long  barrel 
of  his  revolver  glittering  in  hia  lap.  Then,  suddenly, 
I  .saw  his  fingers  playing  with  the  trigger,  and  his  right 
arm  slowly  and  steadily  rise  until  the  muzzle  pointed 
towards  the  door.  , 

Involuntarily  mj^  eyeballs  rolled  round  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  door  w'adP  opening  very  slowly  and  very 
noiselessly,  and  the  head  and  hand  of  a  man  were 
thrown  by  the  moonlight  on  to  the  whitewashed  wall. 
But  something  more  than  the  hand  was  reflected  : 
there  it  was — the  long  blad^  of  a  bowie  knife  ! 

I  glanced  again  at  the  dark  comer  where  sat  my 
mate:  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  was  still  poised  in 'air, 
^nd  the  g^ectral.  shadow  seemed  to  ghriok  from  it^  {or" 


it  flowly  vanished,  and  the  door  noiselessly  closed. 

I  have  said  that  I  saw  all  this  as  if  in  a  dream.  I 
couldn't  move — I  couldn't  speak  ;  I  couldn't  in  any 
way  shake  off  the  somnolency  that  overpowered  me, 
and  yet  I  saw  it  all,  and,  what  is  stranger  still,  I  be- 
held this  strange  scene  thrice  repeated  ;  but  every 
time  that  the  door  opened  and  the  shadowy  head, 
hand,  ?i-nd  dagger  were  reflected  by  the  moonlight  on 
the  wall,  the  arm  of  the  calm,  silent  man  in  the  dark 
corner  was  ag*in  raised,  and  a  faint  gleam  of  light 
rested  on  the  long  barrel  of  that  pistol,  that  was  held 
as  steady  as  though  grasped  in  an  iron  vice,  instead  of 
by  liuman  fingers.  Its  deadly  muzzle  pointed  directly 
at  the  shadow,  which  each  time  recoiled  from  before 
it,  and  retreated  in  silence. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  Greig  awoke  me.  Hia 
countenance  was  very  pale  and  very  stern.  "  Get  up," 
he  said :  "'  it  is  nearly  six  o'clock.  We  will  have  some 
breakfast  and  be  off." 

"  But  the  shadow  on  the  wall,  Greig,"  I  gasped. 

"  Was  no  shadow,"  he  replied.  "  Thrice  Blue  Cap 
tried  to  keep  his  vow  ;  but  it  takes  a  bold  man  to 
rush  upon  certain  death,  and  each  time  he  saw  that  I 
was  awaiting  him."  "  But,  come,  come,  stir  ;  all  danger 
is  past.  These  fellows  will  not  dare  to  attack  two 
armed  troopers  by  broad  daylight." 

I  got  up  and  dressed.  We  then  descended,  and 
found  breaifast  awaiting  us,  to  which  we  did  ampel 
justice.  Only  the  landlord  was  about  ;  his  two  stal- 
wart sons,  alias  the  bushrangers,  were  nowhere  to  be 
seen  ;  doubtless,  they  did  not  care  to  face  us  under  the 
blessed  sunshine. 

After  breakfast  we  mounted  our  horses,  and  con- 
tinued our  journey,  arriving  at  Thulogong  a  little  after 
noon. 

*•«*** 

A  fewjnonths  later,  acting  on  information  received, 
the  police  made  a  raid  on  the  •  old  Emu  Inn,  and  the 
result  was  that  three  dead  bodies  were  discovered 
buried  in  one  of  the  cellars,  and  two  more  at  the 
bottom  of  an  old  draw  well  in  the  yard.  Valuable 
rings,  watches,  and  other  jewellery  were  found  in  the 
innkeeper's  possession,  evidently  once  the  property  of 
these  unhappy  victims.  The  landlord  was,  of  course, 
arrested,  and  brought  to  trial  ;  but  the  evidence  of 
guilt  could  not  be  brought  sufficiently  home  to  him, 
and  he  was  acquitted.  The  Big  Tailor  has  long 
since  rnet  his  fate.  But  Blue  Cap,  when  I  left 
the  colony,  in  April,  1869,  was  still  at  large,  and 
committing  terrible  depredations  in  the  Shoalhaven 
districts. 


THE  OUTCAST  MAIDEN'S  PBAYER. 
Father  of  Light,  list  to  the  wail 

Thy  suff  ring  child  sends  forth  to  thee. 
Have  pity  now,  and  do  not  fail 

To  send  a  soothing  balm  to  me. 
I  know  tny  soul  is  full  of  sin. 

But  listen  to  my  heart-wrung  cry, 
"  Tis  sweet  to  let  the  pardoned  in," 

Oh  !  Father  save  me,  'fore  I  die.  • 

Father  of  Light,  to  thee  I  bow, 

List  to  an  erring  mortal's  prayer. 
Accept  the  gift  I  offer  now, 

A  sinful  heart  that  onCe  was  fair  ; 
Oh !  do  not  turn  away  thy  face. 

But  grant  the  boon  1  ask  of  Thee  ; 
I  know  'twill  help  me  to  replace 

All  that  I've  lost,- save  Memory. 

Father  of  Light,  thou  know'st  the  time 

T^en  not  one  word  that  passed  my  lip* 
■Would  e»er, breathe  of  sinful  crime, 

But  now  there  is  a  dark  eclipse. 
Thou  know'st  as  well  as  I,  the  day 

■When  virtue,  honour,  all,  were  lost —  , 
The  day  that  1  was  led  astray— 

I  shudder  at  the  fearful  cost. 

Father  of  Light,  you  see  me  now, 

A  sinful  ntortal  at  thy  feet, 
With-anguish.  written  on-my  brow, 

AndscOmed.by  all  I  chance  to  meefc. 
Oh  !  save  me  fr«m  this  living  death. 

Clasp  mc  within  Your  holy  arms. 
And  I  will  bless  You  'till  my  breath 

Has  left  my  faded.  Wasted  charms. 


Marshal  and  Madame  Bazaine.  —  Madame  Ba- 
zaine  is  now  installed  in  the  prison  of  her  husband  in 
the  He  Marguerite.  Sho  has  been  treated  wich  consi- 
deration, and  the  small  lodgings  the  t  has  been  assigned 
her  is  commodious.  But  she  has  no  permission  to  go 
over  the  island  ;  and,  being  subjected  to  the  same  re- 
gime as  the  Marshal,  she  can  only  take  a  walk  on  the 
-terrace  of  the  building.  The  eldest  son  of  the  pri- 
soner has  been  .with  him  since  the  arrival  of  thelatjter  ; 
whilst  th«  oih^  soa  fcnd  t^a  daughter  eime  with  their 
mothei:. 


HIGH  ART  IN  HAIRDRESSING. 
On  Monday  night  a  festival  of  hairdressers  was  held 
in  the  small  concert-room  at  Hanover-square  Rooms. 
London.  The  object  of  the  gathering  was  to  afford 
certain  members  of  the  profession  opportunity  to  ex- 
hibit their  skill  before  the  public  and  each  other.  To 
this  end  an  oblong  table  had  been  arranged  down  the 
length  of  the  room.  Sixteen  toilet  glasses  stood  back 
to  back  on  the  table,  two  of  larger  proportions  flanking 
either  end,  whilst  before  each  glass  a  chair  was  placed. 
On  the  tray  of  each  looking-glass  was  a  card,  bearing 
one  of  the  following  announcements: — Mr.  Riley,  ball 
dress ;  Mr.  Percival,  ball  dress  ;  Mr.  Stiles,  Grand' 
Duchess  ;  Mr.  De  Lamant,  Marie  Antoinette ;  Mr, 
Sargent,  ball  dress  ;  Mr.  Stevens,  Pompadour ;  Mr, 
Rhodes,  ball  dress  ;  Mi-.  Cooper,  Court  dress  ;  Mr. 
Comber,  ball  dress  ;  Mr.  Noakcs,  coiffure  au  soiree  £ 
Mr.  Williams,  Du  Barri;  Mr.  Wilkie,  Louis  XIV.  ;  Mr. 
Wells,  fancy  dress  ;  Mr.  Altree,  fancy  dress  ;  Mr. 
Rodolph,  grand  fantasie  ;  Mr.  Mason,  Alexandra. 
These  evidences  of  preparation  faced  the  visitor  on 
entering  at  eight  o'clock,  in  accordance  with  the  invi- 
tation on  the  tickets,  and  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
there  was  nothing  else  save  the  gathering  company 
upon  which  the  eye  might  rest..  At  a  quarter  to  nine 
some  sensation  was  created  by  the  entrance  of  two  or 
three  gentlemen,  carrying  small  ca^es  in  their  hands, 
which,  being  deposited  beside  the  toilet  glasses  and 
carefully  opened,  revealed  an  assortment  of  scis« 
sors,  combs,  and,  iu  some  instances,  ringlets 
and  pads.  A  towel,  opened  and  spread  over 
the  back  of  the  chair,  further  indicated  a  tem- 
porary propi'ietary  intere.st  in  the  section  ol 
the  table.  Punctuality  was  decidedly  not  a  virtue  per- 
taining to  the  exercise  of  hairdressing,  at  least  as  exem- 
plified on  Monday  night,  it  being  close  upon  half-past 
nine  before  the  sixteen  professor,?  tiled  in,  each  lead- 
ing a  lady.  The  ladies'  hair  was  at  this  sta.lge  uni- 
formly plain,  or  at  most  crimped.  It  would  -be  obvi« 
ously  impossible  to  describe  in  detail  the  growth  o£ 
the  sixteen  coiffures,  as  line  upon  line,  pad  'upon  pad, 
and  plait  upon  plait,  they  grew  up  under  the  dexter- 
ous fingers  of  the  artists.  A  brief  indication  of  the 
process  in  the  case  of  the  "  Marie  Au'ioinette"  mys- 
tery may,  however,  be  given.  When  the  lady  whose 
hair  was  operated  upon  sat  down  her  hair  was  pow- 
dered and  tied  in  a  simple  knot  behind.  The  artist 
first  untied  the  knot  and  combed  -out  the  hair.  Then 
he  placed  a  thick  pad  over  the  front  top  of  the  head, 
and  hid  it  beneath  a  fold  of  the  lady's  hair.  A  pad, 
hooked  on  in  some  inscrutable  manner  behind,  just 
over  the  nape  of  the  neck,  was  hidden  with  hair  in  a  i 
similar  manner.  Three  pads,  rising  upwards,  con-' 
verging  from  the  right  ear,  and  three  from  the  left, 
were  added  to  either  side  of  the  central  ridge,  and 
thus  5was  laid  a  foundation  upon  which  the  artist 
might  proceed  to  work  free  from  the  fe.ar  which  must 
othemise  have  haunted  him  of  inflicting  pain  by  the 
vertical  propulsion  of  the  hair-pins.  AU  the  available 
hair  which  the  head  aflforded  being  now  used  up  ia 
the  binding  round  of  the  pads,  the  artist  took  up  a 
long  wisp  of  hair,  which  he  fastened  by  the  ntiddle  on 
to  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  hair-pin.  This  was 
utilised,  as  the  natural  hair  had  been,  to  bind  up 
the  pads,  and  when  it  was  exhibited  the  back  of  the 
hair  presented  a  rising  bank  of  little  bags,  the  front 
being  brushed  sheer  back  from  the  forehead,  high 
over  the  large  pad  just  mentioned.  Fmally,  the  hair 
was  profusely  powdered,  a  wreath  of  roses,  looped  with 
pearls,  thrown  over  the  front,  two  ringlets  were  t,agged 
on  so  as  to  fall  over  the  left  shoulder,  a  single  curl 
was  parted  over  the  forehex^d,  and  the  "  toilette  a  fa 
Marie  Antoinette"  was  complete.  Some  people  must 
have  thought  the  lady  ivould  haae  looked  better 
with  the  original  simple  dresring  of  her  hair; 
'But  de  gustibus  non  est  disputandum,  and  the 
trade,  of  which  there  was  a  large  gathering, 
expressed  their  approval  by  applause.  Three- 
cjuarters  of  an  hour  were  occupied  in  bringing  about 
the  effect'  here  feebly  described,  and,  the  rest  of  the 
toilet  being  completed,  each  hair-dressser  offered  his  arm 
to  a  lady,  and  all  walked  in  procession  round  the 
table,  a  fellow-artist,  who  obligibgly  officiated  at 
the  piano,  playing  an  adpropriats  march.  The 
promenade  over,  a  gentleman  took  the  chair,  and 
delivered  a  short  address,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  urged  upon  the  trade  the  desirability  of  forming 
the  nucleus  of  a  H.airdressers'  Academy.  Pr.ictice 
was,  he  said,  all  very  well,  but  it  was  essentially  neces- 
sary that  "  hairdressers  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  irrigaiing  their  minds,"  a  sentiment  the'expressioa 
of  [which  was  heartily  indorsed  b.y  the  company, — 
Daily  New*. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


March  14,  1871 


OLIVE  MERTON'S  SURPRISE. 


She  was  lall  and  pretty,  with,  deep  hazel  eyes,  and 
heavy,  glossy  braids  of  dark  brown  hair ;  ajid  her  com" 
plexion  was  like  that  of  a  four-year-old  child,  as  she 
stood  in  the  window,  with  the  afternoon  sunshine  upon 
her  face  and  form.  Mr.  Errol  sat  opposite,  watching 
her  with  quLet,  observant  eyes,  in  which  lurked  a  shade 
of  annoyance." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest,  Ohve  ?" 

"Yes,  quite  in  earnest,  George  !" 

"  And,  for  the  sake  of  your  cousin  Sarah  Evelyn's 
children,  you  are  willing  to  give  up  your  future — our 
future,  Olive,  as  I  may  call  it  ?' ' 

"  George,  you  misintei-pret  me,"  she  said,  pleadingly 
"  I  love  you  as  dearly  as  ever  I  did." 

"  How  caB  I  credit  your  words,  Olive,  when  for  the 
sake  of  two  miserable  children,  who  are  really  nothing 
to  you,  you  are  willing  to  overturn  all  our  bright  visions 
of  a  happy,  mutual  home  ' 

"  They  are  orphans,  George,  and  destitute." 

'■  Then  let  them  be  sent  to  an  orphan  asylum." 

"Oh,  George!"  The  colour  mounted  rapidly  to 
Olive  Morton's  cht>ek.  "You  surely  would  not  have  me 
deprive  my  cousirt's  little  ones  of  the  sweet  influence 
of  a  home  of 'their  own — you  would  never  condemn 
them  to  the  harsh,  sunless  life  of  a  charitable  institu- 
iion?" 

"That's  all  sentimental  nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Errol, 
;oldly.  "  The  upshot  of  the  matter  is  that  you  don't 
love  jne."  ' 

"  Gieorge  !" 

"  Yes,"  the  embittered  lover  went  on,  almost  rudely, 
"  fine  words  and  tearful  looks  are  all  very  eloquent,  I 
don't  doubt,  but  I  prefer  to  judge  by  actions  only.  It 
Isn't  particularly  flattering  to  me 'that  you  prefer  these 
orphans  to  my  love." 

"  George,  you  know  it  is  not  that — but  ought  I  to 
fchrink  from  my  roauLf est  duty  ?"  " 

"Just  as  you  choose,"  he  answered,  coldly  ;  "but 
has  it  ever  occiured  to  you  how  you  are  to  support 
these  two  precious  protegees  of  yours  ?  I  believe  you 
have  no  independent  fortune  of  your  own  ?" 

Olive's  eyes  fell,  and  a  troubled  expression  came  over 
her  face. 

"  I  must  try  to  obtain  a  situation  as  teacher,"  she 
iaid. 

"  That  will  be  pleasant,"  remarked  Mr.  Errol,  ironi- 
cally. 

"  Our  duty  should  always  be  pleasant,  George." 
The  voice  was  subdued  and  pained.    Mr.  Errol 
rose. 

I'  Since  you  have  chosen  your  path  I  know  of  nothing 
that  is  left  me  but  to  bid  you  good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,  George  ;  trj'  .to  think  kindly  of  me,"  she 
faltered,  her  little  hand  trembUng  in  his  palm,  as  a 
frightened  bird  flutters  sometimes  beueath  the  human 
yasp. 

And  so  they  parted — these  lovers  who,  a  brief  while 
ago,  had  been  all  in  all  to  each  other.  And  Olive  Mer- 
ton  dropped  into  a  chair,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands, 
as  soon  as  he  was  gone. 

She  had  hoped,  she  had  fancied,  she  knew  not  what ; 
perhaps  that  George  would  approve  her  self-imposed 
iuty,  and  cheer  her  with  his  love  in  its  performance  ; 
aay!|  it  had  even  crossed  her  mind,  as  a  remote  possi- 
Siiity,  that  he  might  even  take  the  poor  little  orphans 
as  well  as  herself  to  his  heart. 

Yet  she  checked  herself  even  in  the  thought.  What 
right  had  she  to  expect  him  to  burden  him'^elf  with 
bliose  cares  and  trials,  simply  because  they  came  to  her 
IS  a  charge  which  it  was  impossible  forherto  put  away. 
Xo  ;  it  was  folly,  and  worse  than  folly,  to  sit  brooding 
here  when  the  matter  was  fully  and  irrevocably  decided. 
The  brief  glimpse  of  sunshine  which  had  brightened 
her  in  the  prospect  of  George  En-ol's  love  and  a  home 
of  her  own  should  shine  no  more  for  her;  there  was  no 
ase  in  turning  away  from  the  leaden  grey  pathway 
which  stretched  out  before  her  gi;i's  footsteps.  There 
was  one  comfort — the  poor  Uttle  orphans  should  never 
feel  the  loss  of  a  mother's  love  While  she  lived  to  che- 
rish and  toil  for  them. 

Outy  is  often  a  bitter  cup  to  drink,  but  it  seldom 
coiues  in  quite  so  uninviting  a  guise  as  was  now  held  to 
poor  Olive  Merton's  lips. 

Miss  Agatha  Errol,  her  former /larece's sister, dropped 
in  a  few  days  afterwards — a  Btout,  bustling  maiden  ot 


twenty,  who  kept  house  for  George,  scolded  him, 
mended  his  stockings,  and  put  all  the  loose  buttons  on 
his  shirts. 

"  Packing  your  trunks,  eh  ?"  said  Miss  Agatha. 
"  Going  to  move  ?" 

"  Of  course.  I  cannot  continue  to  board  in  so  ex- 
pensive a  place,"  said  Miss  Merton,  sadly.  "  I  shall 
soon  have  to  maintain  the  children  as  well  as  my- 
self." 

"  Humph  !"  said  Jjliss  Agatha  ;  "so  you  still  persist 
in  setting  iip  an  arphan  asylum  on  a  small  scale.  Rather 
a  Quixotic  business,  I  think." 

Olive  was  silent. 

*'  When^do  you  expect  them  I"  pursued  Miss  Errol. 
"  On  Tuesday  of  next  week." 
"  What  train  ?" 

"  There  are  two  ;  but  I  shall  not  look  for  them  until 
the  latest,  which  comes  in  at  six." 

"  I  hope  they  are  nice  children,"  said  Miss  Agatha, 
doubtfully. 

"  One  cannot  help  loving  children,"  said  Olive,  ear- 
nestly. 

"My  dear,  you  are  an  enthusiast!" 

"  Perhaps  I  am,  said  Olive,  smiling  faintly,  "  but  I 
cannot  help  it." 

"Well,'' said  Miss  Agatha,  jumping  briskly  up,  "I 
must  be  going;  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  new  undertak- 
ing, Olive." 

"You  will  come  and  see  me  sometimes?"  said  Olive, 
wistfully. 

"Y — yes,"  said  Agatha,  rubbing  her  chin,  "1  will 
come  sometimes." 

'''And,"  Olive  hesitated,  "you  have  not  told  me  yet 
how  George  is." 

"  George  ?  Oh !  he  is  pretty  well,"'  said  Miss  Agatha ; 
"good  bye." 

And  away  she  went. 

Tuesday  evening  of  the  next  week  came,*and  Olive 
Merton  tied  on  her  hood  and  waterproof  cloak,  for  it  was 
a  dismal,  drizzly  twilight,  and  went  down  to  meet  the 
little  travellers,  whom  she  callad  "her  new  children." 

But  though  she  stood  on  the  platform  and  watched 
every  passenger  descend  from  the  long  train,  there  were 
no  little  Evelyns  there. 

She  asked  a  question  or  two  of  the  station  master. 

"  Is  it  Miss  Merton  ?"  he  said,  touching  his  ^cap  re- 
spectfullv. 

"Yes."' 

"  The  little  ladies  was  took  away  by  a  gentleman  and 
lady  in  the  evening  train,  Miss,  and  their  comphments, 
and  you'd  find  'em  at  No.  street." 

C)live's  eyes  widened  in  astonighment.  She  was  not 
aware  that  her  cousin's  orphans  had  any  hving  rela- 
tions except  herself;  there  surely  must  have  b'een  some 
mistake. 

But  there  was  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  rectify  the 
misunderstanding  as  soon  as  possible,  and  so  once  more 
putting  up  her  little  umbrella,  Olive  tripped  away 
through  the  mist  which  had  now  turned  mto  positiva 
rr,iii.. 

No.   street  was  a  large,  handsome  house 

with  brightly-lighted  windows,  and  OUve  ascended 
the  steps,  and  rang  the  door-bell,  with  something 
hke  timidity.  A  neat  maidservant  answered  the 
summons. 

'  Are  Kate  and  Cora  Evelyn  here  ?"  asked  Miss 
Merton. 

"  Yes,  miss  ;  it's  all  right,  miss  ;  please  to  walk' 
in." 

Beyond  the  parlours,  a  well-furnished  library,  car- 
peted with  crimson  Brussels,  and  all  aglow  with  the 
light  of  a  cheerful  grate-lire,  was  othervi'ise  unillu- 
mined  ;  and  into  this  room  Olive  was  shown. 

Two  rosy  little  girls  nestled  on  the  hearth-rug, 
playing  with  a  pile  of  books — and  opposite  them, 
with  a  countenance  as  beaming  as  their  own,  sat  Miss 
Agatha  ErroL  But  before  Olive  could  utter  the  ex- 
clamation of  astonishment  which  rose  to  her  lips, 
both  her  hands  were  captured  in  a  strong  grasp,  and 
she  was  drawn  to  George  Errol's  breast. 

"  OUve,  my  little,  self-sacrificing  jewel,"  he  cried, 
"'come  here  and  be  the  queen  of  this  little  home- 
circle,  for  it  is  all,  all  yours." 

"  Mine,  George  !" 

"  Yes,  yours — the  house  was  furnished  for  you,  the 
rooms  are  to  be  your  homo  henceforward,  and  you  are 
to  be  my  wife,  and  Agatha's  sister  !" 

"  And — and  the  children  ?"  faltered  Olive,,  looking 
down  at  the  httle  ones  who  were  clinging  to  her  dress 
with  joyful,  welcoming  cries. 

"  They  shall  be  ours,  dear  Olive  !" 

"But  I  thought,  George,  that  you  disapproved — " 
I    ''So  I  did,  OHve,  at  first,  but  when  my  sober  senses 
*  came  back  to  mo.  I  could  not  but  see  what  a  selfisU 


brute  I  had  shown  myself,  and  what  an  angel  yod 
were  !  I  had  loved  you  Ijefore,  dearest — how  I  re- 
verenced the  spirit  of  Felf-sacrifice  and  devotion 
which  you  had  shown,  in  contradistinction  to  my  own 
coolness  and  brutality  !  So  I  thought  the  least  re- 
paratioil  I  could  make  would  be  to  make  ready  the 
brightest  home  I  could  devise  for  my  little  wife  thatii 
to  be  !    Do  you  like,  darling  ?" 

Lid  she  like  it  ?  u  hat  was  the  use  of  asking  her 
the  question,  when  its  answer  shone  so  radiantly  in 
her  face  ! 

And  tl^is  was  one  of  the  very,  very  few  cases  in 
which  duty  proves  its  own  reward  I 


Several  of  the  Fifcshire  coal  owners  have  reduced 
the  price  of  coal  Is.  6d.  per  ton. 

A  petition  will  probably  be  presented  against  the 
return  of  Pease  and  Beaumont  for  South  Durham. 

It  is  stated  that  Sir  J.  Elphinstone's  re-election  for 
Portsmouth  will  be  opposed  by  Mr.  Stone,  the  late 
member. 

The  Countess  Danner,  the  morganatic  Widow  of  the 
late  King  Frederick  'VII.  of  Sweden,  died  at  Genoa 
on  the  6th  of  March. 

The  proposed  dinner  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
crews,  at  the  London  Mansion  House,  has  been  aban- 
doned. 

The  appropriation  proposed  in  aid  of  the  exhibition 
to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  in  celebration  of  Indepen- 
dence has  been  refused  by  the  Senate. 

A  petition  was  lodged  on  March  7th  against  the 
sitting  member  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  There  are  now 
eighteen  petitions  lodged,  including  two  for  Bath, 
which  have  collapsed  for  want  of  security.  All  En- 
glish election  petitions  must  be  filed  by  March  14th. 

The  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Frederick  de  Moleyns,  of 
the  Grove,  Dingle,  county  Kerry,  has,  within  the  last 
fortnight,  dug  up  from  a  hotbed  several  roots  of  po- 
tatoes fit  for  the  table.  The  seed  is  known  as  "  Ame- 
rican roses,"  and  was  only  imported  a  few  months 
since. 

J.  T.  M'Sheehy,  Esq.,  Kesident>  Magistrate,  has  been 
transferred,  at  his  own  request,  from  Portado\vn  (where 
he  has  been  stat'oned  for  the  past  four  years)  to  Bal- 
linrobe,  county  Mayo.  Captain  AYhelan,  K.M.,  from 
the  latter  station,  will  be  Mr.  M'Sheehy's  successor  at 
Portadown. 

The  Albany  (Ga.)  News  says  : — "  On  the  night  of 
January  7,  old  Mamma  Margaret  (coloured)  died,  in 
this  county.  She  was  110  years  old,  and  had  given 
birth  to  twenty-six  childi'en.  Her  eldest  son  is  stUl 
living,  and  is  ninety-four,  and  the  youngest,  also  alive, 
is  fifty-eight." 

D^TH  FROn  Hydrophobia. — A  potter,  46  years  of 
age,  uamed  Corbishley,  died  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  on 
Thursday  from  the  efleots  of  the  bite  of  a  dog.  About 
seven  weeks  ago,  while  giving  a  young  dog  some  me- 
dicine, Corbishley  was  bbitten  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
left  hand.  He  felt  no  iU  effects  from  the  bite  till 
Tuesday,  when  a  violent  pain  seized  his  left  arm,  and 
went  on  increasing,  the  man  dying  in  great  agong. 

Professor  Fawcett. — Mr.  Fawcett  has  consented  ta 
stand  for  Hackney,  but  he  wished  the  Liberals  of  tha 
borough  to  know  before  finally  adopting  him  as  theit 
candidate  that  he  does  not  consider  himself  justified 
in  spending  much  money.  It  was  unanimously  re« 
solved  at  a  meeting  on  Thursday  night  to  support  Mr. 
Fawcett,  and  it  was  stated  that  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, whose  name  was  not  given,  had  promised  £200 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  contest. 

German  Armaments. — If  ;  Mr.  Disraeli  thought  the 
European  armaments  of  1S62  "  bloated,"  what  will  he 
say  to  the  following  figures  ? — Count  Moltke  is  about 
to  spend  £10,800,000  upon  the  German  fortresses, 
£6,000,000uponthe  fortresses  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  nearly 
£1,700,000  upon  barracks  and  kindred  establishments, 
nearly  £15,000,000  in  placing  the  German  army  upon 
a  AVar  footing,  over  £4,000,000  upon  the  navy,  and  a 
trifle  ef  £2,000,000  upon  the  creation  gf  a  mihtary  fort 
at  "Wilhelmshafn.  • 

Three  Persons  Killed  at  a  Railway  Cbosbdio.— 
A  shocking  accident  occurred  early  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing on  the  Midland  Railway  at  Whitehall,  St.  George's, 
a  few  miles  from  Bristol.  The  down  mail  is  due  a( 
Bristol  at  six  o'clock.  At  the  point  named  there  is  a 
level  crossing,  leading  from  the  •colliery  village  of  St. 
George's  to  Messrs.  Leonard  Bq^l^d  Company's  coal- 
pits, and  the  workmen  extensircly  use  this  as  a  short 
cut  to  their  work.  AVhile  crossing  two  men  and  a  boy 
were  knocked  down  by  the  maU,  and  dreadfully 
mangled.  One  of  the  men  leaves  a  wife  and  eight 
children.  It  is  beheved  that  more  than  twenty-threa 
lives  have  from  the  opening  of  the  line  been  sacrificed 
lit  this  crossing 
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MY  NEXT-DOOR  NEIGHBOURS. 

"  How  many  of  them  are  there,  Lou  ?"  asked  Pet, 
knocking  my  •favourite  geranium  off  the  flower  stand 
Pet  was  always  knocking  over  something,  and  I  picked 
up  the  fragments  of  course: 

"  Only  three,' '  answered  Lou.  "  A  pale,  elderly  gen- 
tleman, who  looked  like  an  invalid  ;  a  lady  who  might 
be  old  or  young,  handsome  or  ugly,  for  she  was  so 
closely  veiled  that  I  could  not  see  her  face  ;  and  a  young 
gentleman," 

"  What  Sort  of  a  young  gentleman  ?"  asked  Pet,  wilii 
innocent  curiosity. 

"  Ahem  !"  coughed  Lou. 

"What  does  that  mean,  Lou  ?"  smiled  I. 

"  If  our  next-door  neighbours  are  sociable.  Pet  will 
be  getting  into  diiSculty  !" 

Pet  gave  Lou  a  withering  look  and  swept  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  Lou  and  I  to  discuss  the  subject  alone. 

Wo  were  three  sisters,  daughters  of  the  village 
lawyer,  and  belles  of  much  importance  in  our  little  so- 
cial circle.  Pet,  the  youngest  (whose  proper  name  was 
Evelyn),  had  brown  eyes  and  red  hair,  which  she  liked 
to  call  auburn,  a  retrousse  nose,  a  little  bit  of  an  apo- 
logy for  a  mouth  ;  and  was  the  most  popular  of  the 
trio,  though  both  Lou  and  I  wore  prettier  than  she- 
Pet  was  terribly  susceptible  to  the  attraction?  of  th^ 
opposite  gender.  She  was  always  falling  in  love  or  get- 
ting out  of  it  ;  making  or  breaking  engagements.  She 
was  seventeen,  and  had  been  six  times  engaged  ! 

Lou  was  the  prettiest  among  us,  though  some  peo- 
ple (especially  one  person)  preferred  my  hazel  ej-cs  and 
dark  braids  .to  her  yellow  curls  and  pink  chejiks  and 
wriite  fingers.  She  had  a  hateful,  sarcastic  v/ay  o 
spe;iking,  which  made  people  forget  her  beauty  when 
they  heard  her  speak — though  Pet  and  I  knew  she  did 
not  moan  half  she  said  ;  only  she  had  an  odd  ambition 
to  be  thought  cynical  and  altogether  devoid  of  senti 
ment — which  she  was  not,  by  any  means. 

As  for  me  — Aldine — I  was  Miss  Thayer,  and  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  sustained  my  dignity  very  well.  Being 
engaged  to  my  father's  young  partner,  Tom  Lester,  I 
took  less  interest  thun  my  sisters  in  the  young  gentle- 
man whose  advent  in  our  village  society  was  to  be,  ac- 
cording to  I.1OU,  so  disastrous  to  Pet.  lJut,  of  course, 
after  the  prevailing  topic  of  conversation  among  us  for 
a  month  had  buen  the  future  occupants  of  "  Vine  Cot- 
tage," I'  was  interested  to  know  who  and  whaB  they 
were,  now  that  they  had  come.  .  The  cottage  had  been 
viDoocupied  for  almost  a  year,  and  we  were  all  con- 
cerned lest  ournew  neighbours  should  not  be  as"  nico" 
as  the  last. 

Their  "  goods"  had  arrived  some  days  before,  and  wo 
wero  all  impatient  for  the  coming  of  the  family.  Pet 
and  I  were  away  when  they  came,  and  only  Lou  saw 
them  arrive,  so  we  at  once  assailed  her  to  tell  us  all 
about  them,  with  the  result  above  recorded. 

For  the  first  few  days  of  their  residence  at  the  Vine 
Cottage,  we  saw  nothing  of  our  new  neighbours.  Then 
papa  called  there,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  gentle- 
man, came  home  and  told  us  all  about  them,  and  that 
he  should  approve  of  our  calling  upon  the  young  lady, 
Eor  she  was  not  only  voung  but  very  pretty,  paua  said, 
their  namo  was  Pembroke.  Mr.  Pembroke  was  a 
widower  and  an  invalid,  and  had  leased  the  cottage  on 
iccount  of  the  quiet  and  letirement^  of  our  village. 
His  son  and  daughter  wore  both  present  when  papa 
Jnlled,  and  ho  liked  them  exceedingly.  He  thought, 
.■rom  appearances,  that  the  Pembrokes  were  wealthy. 

Mis?)  Pombroko  had  said  she  should  be  very  glad  to 
malco  our  aoqviaintance,  and,  accordingly,  Pet,  Lou  arid 
I  Miude  her  a  formal  call.  Wo  were  received  with  tlje 
greatest  courtesy  and  cordiality  by  Miss  Pembroke, 
who  introduced  us  to  hor  father,  and  entertained  us  in 
a  charming  manner. 

She  was  about  my  age — twenty-two — and  very 
beautiful.  A  sweet,  gi-aeeful,  womanly  girl,  accom- 
pli.^hed  and  refined,  but  without  the  least  affectation. 
Her  tatlier  called  her  Adele. 

We  were  all  looking  m,  some  beadwork  which  she 
had  just  fiiiislied  when  a  lirm  step  passed  the  open  win- 
dov.-,  iind  a  clear  voice  whistled  a  few  bai-s  of  "  Martha. " 
and  .Mis?  Pembroke  glanced  at  her  father,  and  said, 
with  a  siuile  of  pleasure  : 

"  George  is  coming." 

The  step  oame  into  the  hall^  and  presently  there 

th"  "prv '■"^•■..^s!Otiio<:t  yovtnj  T  f'^or -;^-v.- 


He  was  not  very  tall,  was  elegant  in  his  figure,  and 
gi-aceful  in  his  movements  ;  his  features  were  per- 
fectly regular,  and  his  moustache  perfection. 

Pet  was  smitten  at  fii-st  sight.  Lou  convoyed  the  in- 
formation to  me  by  means  of  a.  imdge  which  I  very 
well  understood.  When  Mr.  Pembroke  introduced 
"  My  son,  George,  young  ladies,"  Pet  was  quite  over- 
come, all  in  a  quiet,  invisible  way,  of  course,  percept- 
ible only  to  us,  who  had  seen  the  beginning  and  end- 
ing of  so  many  of  Pet's  affairs. 

"  Pet  will  break  another  engagement  to-morrow  !" 
whispered  Lou  ;  for  Pet's  present  engagement  was  to 
a  young  student  of  the  "  University." 

And  certainly  from  that  day  forth  I  would  not  have 
given  much  for  the  student's  prospects  of  marrying  my 
sister.  George  Pembroke  was  the  very  particular 
style  of  man  that  Pet  especially  admired,  being  dark 
and  stately ,"Hke  the  i:ne  princes  that  she  was  always 
dreaming  of  ;  and  his  manner  was  enough  to  fascinate 
any  susceptible  damsel,  so  proud  and  cluvalrous,  yet 
so  delicately  polite  and  deferential.  But  for  Tom,  per- 
haps I  might  have  been  fascinated,  too. 

Our  acquaintance  progressed.  We  became  quite  in- 
timate with  Adcle,  and  Pet  determinedly  set  her  cap 
at  Mr.  George.  He  was  not  as  readily  entangled  as 
most  of  her  unfortunate  victims.  He  flirted  with  hor, 
if  that  was  all  she  wanted,  but  through  it  all  he  seemed 
quite  heart-whole.  He  was  very  polite  to  me,  and 
seemed  to  have  quite  an  admiration  for  Lou.  They 
would  talk  about  pictures  and  statuary  and  architecture 
(Lou  had  slightly  aitistic  ta.stea)  until  I  grew  quite 
bored.  He  was  alw'ays  bringing  new  books  for  her  to 
criticise  (she  was  a  bit  literary,  too)  and  altogether 
they  were  quite  what  you  might  call  Platonic ;  for  Lou 
never  flirted  like  me,  or  had  desperate  love  affairs,  like 
Pet. 

That  last  was  what  I  told  somebody  who  imperti- 
nentlj'  hinted  that  George  PemViroke  wms  flirting  with 
both  my  sister.^,  ^^^lat  a  stupid  blockhead  I  was,  not 
to  notice  all  that  I  remembered  after- — whi^n  he  went 
away,  and  how  Lou  never  said  anything  hateful  to  him, 
and  how  eagerly  she  listened  to  his  dry  art  talk  and 
literary  criticisms — at  least,  they  were  diy  to  me  and 
to  Pet,  v.'ho  almost  stretched  her  ridiculous  little 
mouth  into  reasonable  proportions  with  yawning. 

And  after  I  I'cmend^ered  liow  long  she  always  sat 
looking  after  him  ;  when  his  name  was  mentioned  she 
would  look  up  quickly  fiom  her  work  or  her  book,  and 
then  drop  her  great  turquoise  eyes  again,  with  elaborate 
indolence  and  indifference.  I  remembered  all  these 
tilings,  one  day,  but  then  I  never  dreamed  of  suspect- 
ing that  Lou  loved  George  Pembroke ! 

One  day  he  went  avv-ay  to  town,  and  when  he  came 
back  he  brought  a  friend  with  him — a  gay  young  fel- 
low, with  nothing  particularly  inqires.sive  about  him, 
except  his  good  humour,  and  introduced  him  to  us  as 
Mr.  Clyne.  We  all  liked  him,  and  invited  him  to  come 
over  with  Adele  and  George,  and  spend  the  evening 
with  us.  •  , .  • 

And  a  very  chatty,  pleasant  evening  we  had.  After 
they  were  gone.  Pet  declared  that  she  liked  Mr.  Clyne 
almost  as  well  as  George  Pembroke. 

"  But  did  you  ever  see  any  one  so  irresistibly  comi- 
cal ?"  she  asked.  "  Did  you  notice  hie  calling  Adele 
'  Mrs.  Pembroke  ?"' 

"  I  dou't  see  the  special  wit  in  that  !"  said  Lou, 
scornfully. 

Neither  did  I,  and  I  thought  it  rather  odd,  to  say  the 
least,  that  he  should  continup  the  joke  the  next  time 
we  met ;  and  then  I  noticed  that  wherever  we  were, 
he  always  addressed  Adele,  and  spoke  of  her  as  "  Mrs. 
Pembroke  ?" 

At  last  I  spoke  of  it,  one  evening,  when  they  were  all 
at  our  house. 

"  Mr.  Clyne,"  said  I,  "  why  in  the  world  do  you  al- 
ways call  Adele  '  Mrs.  Pembroke  V  " 

Mr.  Clyne  gave  me  a  surprised  look,  cast  a-  glanee  at 
Adele,  coloured  elightly,  and  answered  : 

■  "  Why,  Mi-3S  Thayer,  I  could  not  have  the  imperti- 
nence to  address  Mrs.  Pembroke  by  her  given  name  ; 
that  would  be  presuming  on  my  intimacy  with 
George. " 

T  looked  as  bewildered  as  I  felt,  and  Pet  burst  out  : 

"  Do  you  m.ean  to  tell  us  that  Adele  is  a  married 
woman  ?" 

Adele  began  to  laugh,  and  cried  out  : 

"Why,  girls  !  is  that  why  you  always  called  me  Miss 
Pembroke  ?  did  you  really  think  I  was  uniarried  ?" 

"  Of  cour.se,"  said  I,  "and  I  am  perfectly  confounded ! 
Why-^why  " 

"Dear  rae  !"  laughed  Adele,  in  paroxysms  of  mirth, 
"  it  is  so  funny, ,  and  yet  it  is  very  natural,  too.  Papa 
only  introduced  ine  as  'his  daughter  :"  but  what  did 

.,-0-.  +.^1-'-  r'nr..-.'^ 


"  For  yo\ir  brother  !"  faltered  I,  while  Pet  grew  very 
red  and  Lou  very  white. 

Adele  faiily  screamed.  Mr.  Clyne  looked  unuttcra-. 
ble  amusement,  and  Mr.  Pembroke  laughed  pro- 
digiously.    At  last  Adele  exclaimed  : 

"  Only  to  think  you  did  not  know  ho  was  nij 
husband !  George,  George,  you  unmitigated  de- 
ception, I  do  believe  you  knew  what  they  tliought  !" 

Mr.  Pembroke  protested,  upon  his  honour,  that  he 
hadn't  the  faintest  inkling  of  a  suspicion.  ^ 

"  And  do  you  know,"  continued  Adele,  gaily,  "  I 
thought  that  you  and  Miss  Pet  were  flirting  rather  au- 
daciously, all  things -considered  !  I  had  half  a  mind 
to  be  jealous,  actually,"  and  I  knew  she  meant  it,  foi 
all  she  laughed. 

Pet  laughed  too,  and  blushed.  Just  then,  Lou  rose 
up  ni  her  superbly  indolent  way,  and  said  she  had 
really  forgotten  a  very  important  engagement,  and 
begged  to  be  excused.  And  she  quietly  left  the  room. 
Ten  minutes  after,  I  went  upstairs  after  a  phutogi'aph 
and  found  Lou  lying  in  a  dead  swoon  across  tha 
threshold  of  her  room  !  She  clutched  two  bits  of 
paper  in  her  hand,  and  when  I  removed  them  from  her 
stiff  fingers,  I  saw  it  was  a  card  photograph  torn  iu 
two — a  photograph  of  George  Pembroke  ! 

That  revealed  the  whole.  I  was  fairly  stunned,  but 
I  put  the  bits  of  paper  in  my  pocket,  got  Lou  to  bod, 
and  called  the  people.  She  was  ill  a  long  time,  but 
no  one  ever  suspected  the  truth  ;  I  never  alluded  to  it 
myself,  until  years  after,  when  Lou  was  middle-aged, 
and  still  single.  Then  she  confessed  that  she  had  not 
yet  forgotten  that  evening,  and  never  would.  She 
never  speaks  of  George  Pembroke,  and  though  I  still 
correspond  with  Adele— they  are  nut  now  our  next' 
door  neighbours — I  never  show  the  letters  to  Lou. 


It  is  stated  that  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  will  visit 
England  next  summer. 

Tho  Earl  of  Duumore  will  represent  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  Upper  House.  '  1 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  been  presented  with  the  Free- 
d6m  of  the  City  of  Loudon. 

The  Earl  of  Cam-a-vou  has  appointed  Mr.  M.  F. 
Onunanney,  R.E.,  to  be  his  private  secretary. 

Mr.  Edliu,  Q.C.,  was  sworn  in  as  assistant  judge  of 
the  Middlesex  sessions,  j 

The  Governorship  of  Chelsea  Hospital  has  been  of- 
fered to  Sir  Patrick  Grant. 

The  Leicestershire  coal  owners  have  reduced  tha 
piice  of  their  coal  Is  to  Ss  per  ton. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Filmoro,  once  President  of  thfi 
United  States,  is  announced. 

The  London  Mansion  House  Bengal  Famine  Fund 
amounts  to  £40,OUO. 

A  petition  is  being  got  up  and  largely  signed  in 
Waterford  iu  favour  of  the  free  bridge  and  tramways 
scheme. 

The  report  that  Mr.^  Gathorne  Hardy  intends  to 
abandon  the  formation  of  a  military  centre  at  Oxford 
is  contradicted. 

The  Queen  and  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh 
have  thanked  the  Mayor  of  Windsor  for  the  loyal 
manner  in  which  they  were  received  on  March  7. 

Mr.  James  Lowther,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  has  appointed  Mr.  W.  A.  Baillie  Hamil- 
ton to  be  his  private  secretary. 

The  ShefEeld  operative  plumbers  have  obtained  an 
advance  of  wages  of  2s.,  making  their  pay  S2s.  weekly, 
instead  of  30a. 

The  Government  have  decided  that  Dr.  Livjbg- 
stone's  body  shall  be  brought  homo  at  tfce  public  exr 
pense.    The  body  will  arrive  in  five  or  six  weeks. 

The  War  Office  will  permit  all  the  trophies  of  the 
Ashantee  war  to  be  exhibited  in  the  London  interna- 
tional Exhibition.  A  new  Russian  court  will  also  ba 
opened. 

The  Globe  publishes  a  letter  purporting  to  be  from 
Charles  Orton,  stating  that  the  claimant  to  the  Tich 
borne  estates  was  no  other  than  Arthur  Orton,  hi= 
brother. 

At  Leicester  assizes,  March  6th,  John  Lewin  was 
chai-ged  with  the  murder  of  a  farm  bailiff  to  Sir  Henry 
Halford  during  a  poaching  affray.  He  was  foimd 
guilty  of  nianslaught'er,  and  sentenced  to  penal  servi- 
tude for  life. 

The  Superb,  ironclad,  which  is  now  building  at  Chat, 
ham,  and  which  is  to  be  the'  largest  war  ves.sel  in  the 
world,  is  being  pressed  forward  towards  completion. 
The  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  ,ha3  consented  to  act  as 
sponsor  at  the  launch. 

Penny  Bank,  19  and  20  Winetavcrn-stieet— Bank  Hours 
every  (lay  from  10a.in.  to  5  p.m.  On  Monday,  VVcdcCBclay, 
anrl  Katui-dav  Eveniira;s,  from  7  to  9.   £^1  Dcr  Cen^  ii" 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[MMr£hl4,  1874- 


A  NAMELESS  STORY. 


Just  at.dusk  I  entered  the  straight  street  of  a  village 
'.<u  an  afternoon  some  years  since.  I  was  a  stranger  in 
the  place,  knowing  no  person,  and  without  any  derinite 
idea  of  the  accommodation  I  should  meet  with.  My 
business  was  such  that  I  could  not  reveal  its  nature 
without  subjecting  myself  to  a  great  deal  of  annoyance 
if  not  positive  danger.  So  I  kept  my  own  counsels, 
contenting  myself  with  inquiries  for  homesteads  and 
plantations  for  sale,  but  never  finding  any  exactly  to 
my  mind. 

My  business  being  of  a  delicate  nature,  and  in  no 
manner  connected  with  what  ensued,  I  may  as  well 
keep  it  private  now,  'only  saying  that  it  was  not  dis- 
honourable, in  any  sense  of  the  word.  ' 

1  made  some  inquii'ies,  and  learned  that  only  one  pub- 
lic house  was  kept  in  the  village,  and  of  this  my  infor- 
mant did  not  seem  to  speak  at  all  enthusiastically. 
But  I  was  used  to  all  kinds  of  fare,  and  went  well 
armed,  so  that, I  had  no  fears  of  either  passing  a  dis- 
agreeable night  or  of  personal  danger. 

I  sought  the  house,  and,  surveying  it  from  the  out- 
side, found  that  it  boasted  the  uncommon  altitude  of 
two  stories  and  an  attic.  It  was  an  old  and  I'ather 
rickety-looking  afikir,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  No 
better  accommodation  could  be  procured,  so  I  walked 
into  the  bar-ro  nn,  deposited  my  baggage,  and  inquired 
for  accommodation, 

A  supper,  of  which  bacon  formed  the  principal  por- 
tion, was  then  being  served,  and  when  I  had  partaken 
as  fully  as  the  nature  of  my  appetite  would  permit,  I 
returned  to  the  bar-room.  Several  were  present,  most 
of  whom  were  either  smoking  or  drinking',  but  I  had 
^uite  another  matter  in  my  miml. 

I  had  seen  a  face  in  the  supper-room  which  had 
deeply  impressed  me.  A  beautiful  young  girl,  just 
budding  into  womanhood,  but  with  a  face  of  most 
unusual  beauty,  a  sad,  weary  expression,  and  droop- 
ing eyes  that  were  only  raisecl  in  caae  of  necessitj'. 
She  glided  back  and  forth  about  the  table,  attending 
to  the  noisy  and  uncivil  calls  of  the  half-dozen  persons 
(vho  sat  there,  seldom  speaking,  and  then  only  lu  low 
monosvllables.  She  had  addiesseti  me  once  or  twice, 
»nd  when  i  replied  to  her  simple  questions  1  wa.s 
quite  sur]>rised  to  notice  bow  she  looked  at  rue.  Such 
1  strange  espr-ssion  jiervaded  her  features  that  I  was 
.luite  undecided  how  to  interpret  it. 

So,  after  returning  to  the  bar-room,  I  sat  thinking 
it  over,  and  dreaming  and  .speculating  aljout  the  gir' 
till  I  almost  fell  asleep  in  my  chair,  fiom  this  state 
of  mind  I  was  aroused  by  the  landlord,  a  thin,  blear- 
eyed  individual,  who  was  evidently  too  g(!0;l  a  patron 
at  his  own  bar.  He  came  to  my  .^ide.  and  slapping  me 
familiarly  upon  the  shoulder,  asked  me  to  step  up  and 
drink  at  his  expense.  Knowing  that;  it  would  be  a 
serious  aftront  to  refuse,  I  complied  to  the  extent  of 
taking  a  single  dram  of  whiskey,  which  nearly  took 
the  skin  Iwm  my  throat  as  it  was  s\\'allowed.  I  then 
eat  down,  and  listened  *o  a  long  account  which  the 
landlord  volunteered,  concerning  liquors,  and  distil- 
leries, and  drunkards,  till  I  was  nearly  disgusted.  I 
longed  for  a  chance  to  ask  him  about  the  girl  who  had 
interested  me  so  much,  but  none  pi'escnted. 

From  lic^uors,  mj'  host  came  to  ask  me  about 
mySelf,  and  so' adroitly  did  he  ply  me  with  questions, 
th^^t  I  found  myself  rather  hard  pressed  at  several 
diflerent  times. 

But.  even  his  curiosity  seemed  in  some  degree 
«atisfied,  and  when  he  had  fully  posted  himself  fs  to 
my  coming  and  going,  gathered  something  in  regard  to 
my  supposed  bLisiuess,  and,  L'eceiving  my  assurance 
that  I  had  no  acquaintance  in  the  place,  he  compro- 
mised the  matter  by  asking  me  to  drink.  At  lirst  I 
declined,  but  he  urged  the  case  with  so  much  appa- 
sent  feeling  that  I  linally  allowed  him  to  pour  out  the 
liquor. 

lu  a  moment  I  regretted  doing  so.  There  was  a  pe- 
culiarly vile  taste  to  the  licjuor,  aud  I  fancied  iu  a  mo- 
ment that  it  had  been  drugged.  I  was  filled  with 
alarm.  If  that  was  really  the  case,  the  sooner  I  was 
safely  locked  in  my  room  the  better.  I  did  not  wish 
to  risk  reveahng  in  wild  talk  things  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  speak  about.  How  sa?e  I  should  be  in  my  room,  or 
what  I  should  do  there,  I  did  not  stop  to  ask  myself. 

After  considerable  delay,  my  request  was  granted, 
and  I  was  shown  to  my  room — not,  however,  till  I  had 
received  other  and  pres.iuig  invitations  to  drink  once 
more.  These  I  firmly  declined,  for  I  could  not  rid 
myself  of  the  inniression  that  I  had  already  drank  one 
■faoTc  th.  n  A-.  3  for  my  good. 


A  boy,  who  v/as  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  utter  im- 
becility which  nature   had  stamped   upon  hij  face, 
showed  me  to  mv  room,  placed  a  miserable  tallow  dipt 
a  grunt  towards  the  yet  un- 


in  my  hand,  and  with 
opened  door,  remarked 
'•  That's  the  place." 

I  entered,  tiuding  no  lock  toojjpose  me,  and  naturally 
tuined  my  first  attention  to  the  fastenings  of  the  door. 
Imogine  my  surprise  to  find  that  there  were  none,  not 
even  a  latch.  A  pretty  state  of  things  this.  I  looked 
around  for  something  in  the  shape  oi  a  fastening 
which  could  be  pres.sed  into  the  service.  I  was  obliged 
to  content  myself  with  sticking  my  pocket  knife  into 
the  casing  in  such  a  manner  that  the  door  could  not 
be  opened  without  throwing  it  to  the  floor. 

When  this  was  done  I  began  to  feel  strangely,  and 
had  barely  time  ta  reach  the  window,  which  I  opened 
by  removing  the  sash.  The  cool  air  revived  me  for  a 
moment,  but  then  a  deadly  feeUng  of  sickness  stole 
over  me  again. 

Just  at  the  moment,  camer^ipupon  the  door,  thoi.'gh 
whether  it  was  given  soft  or  my  faculties  were  failing 
I  could  not  tell. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  I  asked,  fumbling  for  my  pistol, 
though  I  was  scarcely  conscious  enough  to  have  used 
it  had  there  been  need. 

"  Are  you  not  sick  ;"  a  voice  asked,  which  I  at  once 
recognised  as  that  of  the  strange  girl  whose  image  had 
been  so  constantly  before  me  since  I  met  her  at  the 
Supper  table. 

"  Yes,"  I  whispered,  for  I  was  beginning  to  lose  the 
power  of  speech.  . 

"  Then  let  me  come  in,  quick,"  she  said. 
I  felt  strangely.  I  seemed  to  see  the  girl  as  she  stood 
outside  the  door  ;  and  yet  I  was  not  there,  I  was  in- 
side the  room.  My  limbs  grew  heavy,  and  felt  as 
though  life  had  left  them.  My  faculties  were  all  in  a 
mist  ;  I  seemed  to  be  omnipresent.  At  times  I  beheld 
the  waiting  girl  outside  the  door,  then  I  was  in  the 
busy  citj  ,  and  at  the  same  moment  I  seemed  a  stiffen- 
ing .'oriise,  sitting  there  beside  the  open  window  in  the 
miserable  actic.  At  the  same  time  I  was  aware  of  my 
real  situation.  ■ 

Putti"g  forth  every  particle  of  self-cont-ol  iu  my 
possession,  I  checked  the  wild  whirl  of  imagination, 
and  t^'.-ea'died  n;yself  there,  while  I  called  out,  with 
every  particle  of  my  remaining  strength  : 
"  Oome  in  !" 

I  was  aware  that  the  door  opened,  for  I  heard  the 
knii'e  fall  to  the  floor  with  a  merry  ring,  and  then  all 
became  strange  and  confused.  A  thousand  light? 
danc'id  before  my  eyes,  an  angelic  presence  seemed  i 
hovering  around  me  ;  then  I  seemed  in  the  grasp  of 
de'iions,  who  delighted  in  my  torture.  A  sense  of  pain 
.  aud  siiflbcation  followed,  and  while  this  existedall  con- 
sciousness faded  away.  An  interval  of  consciousness 
succeeded,  though  I  had  no  means  of  knowing  its 
length.  When  I  awoke,  or  w;ii3  restored,  mj  first  im- 
pression came  from  a  quick,  sharp  light,  which  seemed 
to  give  me  a  peculiar  pang.  This  was  followed  by  a 
heavy  roll,  as  of  thunder.  Then  a  strange,  peculiar 
coming  back  to  life,  and  I  finally  realieed  that  I  was 
laying  my  head  out  at  the  window,  while  a  fmious 
thunder  shower  was  pelting  full  into  my  face. 

I  made  an  efl'ort  to  draw  myself  back  into  the  room, 
aud  as  I  did  so  I  heard  a  low  cry  of  satisfaction  from 
the  girl  beside  me.  I  managed  to  gather  power  enough 
to  turn  my  eyes  upon  her,  and  had  no  wish  to  remove 
them  again.  She  stood  behind  me,  with  a  bottle  in 
her  hand,  and  I  knew  that  she  was  deeply  interested  in 
my  welfare. 

I  was  going  to  endeavour  to  speak  to  her,  when  she 
presented  the  bottle  to  mv  lips,  saying  : 
"  Here,  drink  some  of  t\iis." 

I  would  have  refused,  but  I  was  powerless,  and  when 
I  had  taken  two  or  three  hearty  swallows  of  the  li- 
quid, whatever  it  might  be,  I  felt  a  great  change  for 
the  better. 

"  What  dots  all  this  mean  '!"  I  asked,  after  becom- 
ing able  to  speak  coherently. 

"  That  you  are  in  danger  !"  she  whispered,  impres- 
sively. 

"  Just  what  I  imagined,"  I  replied.  "  In  what  does 
it  consist,  and  how  can  it  he  avoided  ?" 

"  You  are  in  danger  of  being  robbed,  and  perhaps 
worse.  You  may  know  that  some  very  wicked  men 
dwell  in  this  house.  They  have  marked  you,  you  have 
been  drugged,  and  within  an  hour  or  two  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  rob  you.    I  know  not  the  result." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said  ;  ' '  you  have  done  me  a  great 
favour.  I  imagine  you  have  given  me  an  antidote  for 
the  drug." 

"  Yes,  though  I  did  not  come  in  time.  You  were 
crazy  when  I  found  you,  and  helfiless  j  but  I  turned 


some  of  this  down  your  throat,  and  as  it  began  to  rain 
I  pushed  your  head  out  of  the  window.  Both  together 
did  the  work." 

'■  Thank  you,  again.  But  who  are  you,  and  why  do 
you  take  this  interest  in  me,  when  I  imagine  I  am  nol 
the  first  person  drugged  here  !" 

"  Indeed  you  are  nut.  I  have  helped  some  others, 
when  I  thought  them  worth  the  savinf'.  Who  I  am 
cannot  matter  to  you,  and  ytt  I  may  tell  you  that  my 
father  is  the  master-spirit  amongst  those  enl  persons." 

"  But  do  you  never  wish  to  leave  this  dreadful 
place  ':" 

"  No  matter  if  I  do,  that  is  an  impossibility.  Let 
that  rest." 

She  answei-ed  me  so  shortly,  that  I  saw  there  was  no 
use  in  pressing  such  inquiries.  A  tumult  rose  in  my 
soul,  but  I  quelled  it  as  well  as  possible,  while  I  asked 
her  :    "  What  shall  I  do  ':" 

"One  of  two  things.  Either  depart  at  once,  which 
will  be  Very  difficult,  or  frame  some  escu.se  for  keeping 
awake  all  night.    Are  you  aiToed 

I  produced  my  revolver,  remarking  to  her  that  itwat 
a  guarantee  of  sis  lives. 

"  Then  you  are  safe,  if  you  do  not  sleep,"  she  said, 
very  impressively,  and  the  next  moment  had  glided 
from  the  room.  ' 

1  reflected  for  a  short  time  before  deciding  upon  my 
plan.  I  could  leave  the  house,  and  yet  that  moment 
might  fie  dangeruiis.  Besides,  I  should  get  severely 
wet,  and  must  wander  over  a  road  of  which  I  knew 
nothing.  1  nas  perfectly  wakeful,  so  there  would  be 
no  probability  of  my  dropping  asleep,  even  should  1 
wish  to  woo  repose.  1  had  some  pieces  of  candle  in 
Miy  valise,  which  would  seive  the  night  through.  1 
seated  myself  and  began  read. 

Not  more  than  a  chapter  had  been  passed  over,  when 
I  heard  gentle  steps  ascending  the  stairs,  and  a  moment 
later  they  paused  at  my  door.  Here  a  whisper  consul- 
tation ensued,  during  which  my  blood  coursed  father 
rapidly,  and  my  pistol  was  made  ready  for  immediate 
use. 

The  door  was  carefully  pushed  open,  admitting  the 
landlord,  while  others  appeared  just  outside.  He  car- 
ri<ida  dark  Ibntern,  but  found  all  necessity  for  it  gone. 
His  surprise,  as  he  comprehended  the  situation,  waa 
most  unmistakable. 

"  Well,  sir,  what  is  v.  anted  ?"  I  demanded  p«tty 
sharply. 

"  Did  you  call  /"  he  asked,  after  stammering  a  mo 
ment. 

"  No,  sir;  I  did  not  call." 
"Ah,  excuse  me." 

When  he  turned  to  leave  the  apartment,  he  con* 
tiuued  ; 

"  It  is  getting  quite  late  ;  I  suppose  you  will  retu'« 
soon." 

"  No,  sir,"  I  replied  very  sharply.  "J  shall  not  re- 
tire to-night.  I  cannot  sleep  when  it  thunders,  and 
I  do  not  relish  the  idea  of  people  poking  into  my  room 
after  I  retire,  without  even  the  coui-tesy  of  rapping  !'' 
He  winced  perceptibly,  but,  seeing  my  earnestness, 
contented  himself  with  muttering  :  ' 

"  I  thought  you  called;  shall  not  be  particular  about 
coming  again." 

I  heard  further  whispering  outside,  and  when  the 
men  had  been  made  to  comprehend  that  their  game  ■ 
was  utterly  spoiled  they  went  down  stau-s,  and  I  saw 
them  no  more. 

Morning  came  and  foundmestillreading.  I  closed tha 
book  when  daylightbegan  to  prevail,  andwent  below,  but 
found  no  one  sturing.  All  the  doors  were  locked,  s^ve 
the  vne  leading  out  of  doors,  I  passed  out,  sauntered 
around  to  the  rere  of  the  house,  aud  there  saw  my 
angel  of  the  previous  evening,  busily  *,ngaged  with 
preparations  for  breakfast. 

She  did  not  look  towards  me,  or  speak,  and  I  sur« 
mised  the  cause.    But  I  meiuit  to  ask  a  question  : 

"  Please  give  me  a  drink  of  water,"  I  said,  in  low 
tones. 

When  handing  it  to  me,  she  whispered  : 
"  I  must  not  talk  with  you — 'twould  be  aU  my  life 
is  worth  !" 

"  Will  you  not  leave  this  place  ?"  I  asked. 
"  No,  sir  !" 

Her  tone  was  so  decisive,  that  I  knew  all  argument* 
or  appeals  would  be  iu  vain,  and  I  merely  thanked  her 
in  an  earnest  manner,  as  I  turn^  away, 

I  did  not  breakfast,  but  paid  my  bill  and  pushed  on, 
A  few  years  later  L  again  visitetl  the  place,  but  tho 
old  tavern  was  demolished.    The  former  proprietors 
had  gone  somewhere,  but  none  knew  where. 

I  never  even  succeeded  in  learning  the  name  of  thq 
singular  girl  who  did  me  such  a  signal  service,  nor  do  I 
know  aught  of  her  fate. 
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A  STORY  OF  A  FLIRT. 

Not  that  I  think  myself  a  flii-t ;  no,  indeed  ;  my 
litle  is  a  neat  little  bit  of  sarcasm,  I  want  you  all  to 
understand.  Ever  since  I  wore  long  dresses,  and 
before  that  memorable  epoch,  for  aught  I  know, 
Everybody  has  called  me  a  flirt.  I  am  no  such  thing. 
A.m  I  to  blame,  I  want  to  know,  because  the  opposite 
gender  infanely  persist,  in  liking  rne  '  Can  I  help  it 
Lf  they  will  spend  their  evenings  in  onr  parlour,  com- 
mon hospitality  not  nllo-wing  me  tn  turn  them  out  ? 
Can  I  help  it  if' they  will  ask  me  to  dance,  and  play, 
and  sing  Yes,  of  oour.'e,  I  might  refuse  ;  but,  dear 
me  !  I  hope  one  may  be  civil.  A.^  tor  riding,  I  haven't 
any  horse  of  my  own,  and  I'm  not  going  to  decline 
riding  behind  Bill  Smith's  or  Tom  Jones'  for  fear  of 
being  called  a  flirt  :  and  as  for  tkating,  if  the  girls 
want  the  aforesaid  Bill  and  Tom  to  skate  with  them 
mstead  of  me,  let  them  learn  to  skate  with  some 
spirit,  and  not  pretend  to  be  afraid  and  make  such  fools 
of  themselves. 

Of  all  my  masculine  friends,  who  were  not  at  all 
siigible  for  that  purpose,  I  believe  Oliver  Dent  was  the 
only  one  with  whom  I  was  never  accused  of  flirting  ; 
and  yet  we  were  a  great  deal  together  at  one  time.  It 
was  in  June,  of  course — I  wonder  if  people's  happiest 
days  always  come  in  June  '  Oliver  did  like  me,  I  am 
sure,  Such  pleasant  wnlks  we  have  h.-id  tiigcther  ; 
Buch  charming  rides  and  delightful  sails.  But  the 
t'ery  happiest,  sweetest,  silliest  hour  of  nil — shall  I 
2ver  forget  it  ' 

It  was  the  loveliest  June  evening  I  ever  saw.  I 
went  to  sail  with  him.  How  beautiful  everything 
(ras !— the  .dewy  fields,  thecld^er-scented  air,  the  moon- 
light, and  tTae  little,  lake,  so  smooth  and  still  under  its 
white  sheen.  And  then  the  two  boa's,  with  Mollie 
Drew  and  Ellcry  Caswell  in  one,  and  Oliver  Dent  and 
I  in  the  other.  We  kept  together  at  first;  Ellery  Cas- 
well had  a  guitar,  and  he  played  and  we  all  sung.  But 
ifter  a  little  we  gradually  separated  and .  drew  apart. 

But  Oliver  and  I  kept  in  the  .shadow  along  the  shore. 
I  suppose  we  sentimentalized;  indeed,  I'm  sure  we  did. 
But  I  can  assure  you  that  to  me  it  was  all  earnest 
enough.  I  cued  a  groat  deal  more  for  Oliver  Dent 
than  I  wanted  him  or  any  one  to  suspect. 

But  th.it  night  he  talked  a.s  I  ncvei-  knew  him  talk 
before.  And  I  began  to  iwX  a  strange  sort  of  half- 
frightened  expectancy,  when  he  Virnke  a  btuich  of  blos- 
soms from  a  vine  overhanging  the  lake,  and  placed 
them  in  my  hair,  whispering  .<;r>metliing — as  if  there 
had  been  anybody  to  hear  it!— which  I  did  not  cleai  ly 
comprehend,  only  I  luiew  it  made  my  heart  liutterand 
my  chei-k  flu^h.  Th.eu  he  took  niy  hands  in  bis'owu, 
and  I  did  not  withdraw  them;  and  he  was  just  abovit  to 
speak,  when  up  came  the  other  boat  with  Eilery  acd 
Mollie. 

Then  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  join  in  their  laugh* 
ing  and  jesting;  and  there  was  no  more  sentiment,  for 
we  all  walked  home  together. 

When  I  met  Oliver  the  next  day  my  cheeks  grew 
very  red,  and  I  must  have  looked  conscious  ;  but,  to 
my  astonishment,  he  favoured  me  with  the  very  cold- 
est bow  I  ever  received,  and  walkerl  on  without  a  word. 

Tw''  0,  after  tltiit,  I  met  him,  and  he  did  the  same; 
when  i  resolved  to  out-do  him  in  rudeness,  and  so  I 
just  walked  past  him  without  a  glance.  And  for 
weeks,  whenever  I  encountered  him,  I  treated  him  to 
a  display  <i  frigid  indifference,  edifying  to  behold, 
which  he  fully  reciprocated. 

But,  oh,  m«!  to-think  how  I  suflTered  all  those  long, 
bitter  weeks  !  "When  he  had  just  taught  me  hov.-well, 
how  very,  vary  well,  I  loved  him,  to  grow  so  strangely, 
cruelly  cold. 

But  I  did  not  give  the  world  any  chance  to  suspect 
it  ;  of  thoifryou  may  be  sure  !  I  was  never  so  gay  ;  I 
suppose  I  did  fliit  then  ;  but  there  are  times 
when  it  is  the  most  coisvenient  cloak,  and  anyone 
wo\ild  do  it. 

I  went  up  to  a  woody  sort  of  place,  called  Cler- 
mont, away  off  among  the  hdls,  where  I  had  seventh 
cousin.s. 

Thfci'e  I  was  besieged  by  two  young  per-sonSjOf  whom 
one  was  called  Darley  Rivers,  and  the  other  Ben 
Morton.  Darley  was  a  little  bit  the  greenest,  and  Ben 
a  littl'.!  bit  thc_ softest,  f^jd  both  became  my  devoted 
admirersi 

I  flirted  recXlessly  with  both,  until  something  oc- 
crirred  that  put  an  end  to  it.  It  was  only  a  trifle,  but 
trifles  are  a  great  deal,  after  all. 

They  were  both  at  my  cousin's  house  one  afternoon 
in  September.  I  was  hysterically  gay,  and,  to  quote 
I  my  cousin  Sanj,  "  carried  on  as  if  I  were  possessed.  I 


was  "  possessed"  with  the  spirit  of  a  feminine  Mephis- 
topheles.  My  thoughts  were  full  of  Oliver  Dent.  I 
kept  thinking  of  him,  always  of  him — I  could  not 
drive  away  the  haunting  thought,  try  as  I  would.  I 
felt  so  hard  and  bitter  that  I  hated  him  !  I  hated 
silly  Ben  Morton  and  devoted  Darley  Rivers  (who 
acted  like  a  lunatic,  I  said  to  myself).  I  said  bitter 
things  to  them  both  and  to  my  cousin,  and  took  a 
fierce  pleasure  in  seeing  that  they  felt  liurt. 

By-and-bj'  Sam  carele.s.sly  took  up  my  portfolio, 
which  lay  open  on  the  table,  and,  it  falling  open  in 
his  hand,  out  upon  the  flour  dropped  a  ^^•ithered 
rosebud — a  white  rosebud — that  Oliver  Dent  gave  me 
in  Jvme — that  beautiful  June  that  seemed  so  louK 
to  me.  Darley  Rivers  picked  it  up,  and  gave  it  to 
me,  singing  gaily  : 

"  Here's  bim  that's  far  .awa",  Willie, 

Here's  him  that's  far  awa' ; 
And  here's  the  tiowcr  that  I  love  best— 

The  rose  that's  like  the  snaw." 

I  only  laughed,  and  said — 

"  Do  you  ?    Mj'  favourite  flower  is  the  blue  violet." 

\\Tierupon,  Ben  Morton  declared  that  it  was  his,  too. 

It  was  well  they  did  not  see  the  tears  that  were 
blinding  my  eyes,  a.s  I  left  the  room,  under  pretence  of 
putting  away  the  portfolio.  The  hateful  Mephistojihi 
lean  mood  was  gone,  and  oh  \  how  xny  heart  ached.  I 
threw  myself  down  upon  th^  floor  in  my  own  room, 
and  wept  as  I  never  wept  before. 

Then  I  heard  Sam  calling  me,  and  I  arose  and  bathed 
my  eyes  and  smoothed  my  hair,  and  went  back  to  the 
sitting-room. 

1  was  full  of  wild  excitement  after  that.  I  sung, 
and  talked,  and  joked  in  a  crazy  manner  ;  I  laughed 
incessantly,  to  keep  from  crying,  for  I  was  so  hy.«teri- 
cal  that  very  little  would  have  turned  mj-  laughter 
into  tears. 

Ben  Morton  fairly  c(^vulsed  me  by  his  blunt  de 
claration  that — 

"  I  was  handsome — that  was  a  fact.  He  didn't  think 
I  was  a  while  ago,  because  I  was  so  cross  ;  but  when  I 
was  good-natured  I  was  prettj'  as  a  picture." 

To  which  Darley  Rivers,  my  loyal  cavalier,  re- 
torted— 

"  She  looked  like  herself  now  ;  but  I  never  saw  her 
when  I  didn't  think  she  was  pretty,"  which,  I  venture, 
he  had  said  at  least  fiftj'-nine  times  since  he  first  met 
me. 

(Jf  course  I  laughed  at  that,  and  said  all  manner  of 
filly  things,  but,  oh!  how  I  wished  they  would  go,  At 
last  they  went,  and  glad  enough  w.as  I. 

After  that  1  kept  them  at  a  distance,  and  left  off 
flirting.  I  left  off  singin.s;  and  laughing,  and  indeed  I 
left  (jff  everything  except  moping  and  being  blue,  and 
wishing  I  were  dead. 

One  day  Sam  brought  me  a  letter  from  Mollie  Drew. 
I  did  not  read  it  for  some  time  ;  I  was  too  miserable 
to  care  about  any  of  MoUie's;  nonsense  ;  but  at  length 
I  mustered  up  interest  enough  to  open  the  letter. 

"  De-VR  Kate — Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  It  was 
too  bad,  but,  really,  I  had  no  idea  I  was  spoiling  a 
proposal  that  night  on  the  lake,  when  I  coaxed  Ellery 
to  row  back  and  stop  your  romancing.  And. I  didn't 
mean  anything  but  a  jest  when  I  cautioned  Oliver 
against  you  afterwards.  I  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
good  joke  to  remind  him  that  you  were  a  terrible, 
flirt,  and  to  tell  him  that  j'ou  were  reported  engaged 
to  j'our  cousin  Sam.  I  l-iughed  all  that  week,  to  see 
how  disconsolate  he  was,  and  how  you  froze  him. 
After  that,  you  know',  I  went  away,  alnd  when  I  came 
home  you  vif^xt  up  in  Clermont,  and  Oliver  was  ac- 
tually distracted,  bo  I  just  told  him  that-  I  didn't  be- 
lieve you  were  such  a  dreadful  flirt  as  people  said,  r.~d 
that  1  knew  it  was  only  a  report  about  your  cousin  Sar.'i. 

"  Then  he  was  terribly  at.gry,  and  asked  me  for  your 
address — which  I  gave  him — and  then  stalked  away 
like  an  indignant  sultan  !  So  I  pi'esume  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  you  will  soon  see  him  up  thereto 
finish  that  interrupted  prop9sal.  You  had  better  ac- 
cept him,  my  dear  ;  he  is  a  splendid  match." 

I  had  read  so  far  when  somebody  came  to  announce 
a  gentleman  visitor  for  me.  Of  course  I  knew  who  it 
was,  and  I  attired  myself  in  my  very  prettiest  clothes, 
aud,|with  myheart  beatingf.iS*,  wentdown  to  meet  him. 

But  don't  suppose  that  I  threw  myself  into  his  arms, 
declaring  that  I  was  all  his  own,  &c.  By  no  means. 
I  just  touched  his  hand  coolly,  and  inquired  after  his 
health,  and  wondered  what  had  given  me  this  unex- 
pected pleasure. 

But,  after  some  little  preliminary  skirmishing,  we 
settled  it  all  to  our  satisfaction.  I  shan't  tell  you 
how  ;  but  you  would  find  it  difficult  to  convinca 
Oliver  that  I  am  at.  all  deficient  in  the  matter  of 
heart  I 


THE  OCCUPATION  AND  BURN- 
ING OF  COOMASSIE. 

(From  the  Times'  Special  Correspondentt) 

Coomassie,  Feb.  5. 
In  my  last  letter  I  described  the  great  bush  battle 
of  ■  Amoaful  (January' 31)  and  the    destruction  of 
Becqua  on  the  following  day.    I  have  now  to  relate 
events  of  a  still  more  important  character.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  is  in  peaceful  occupation  of  Coomassie,  and 
the  King  is  at  a  neighbouring  village,  an  exile  from 
his  capital.    On  Monday,  February  2,  the  General 
marched  from  Amoaful.    The  main  body  was  not  at. 
tacked,  but  Russell's  regiment,  which  was  in  advance, 
had  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy.    That  night  was  spen* 
at  a  village  called  Agimmamu,  about  14  miles  frora 
Coomassie.    It  was  strongly  intrenched  and  garri- 
soned ;  the  heavy  baggage  and  stores  and  yeakly  men 
were  left  there,  and  four  clays'  rations  served  out  to 
the  soldiers  and  carriers.    The  next  day  (February  3) 
tlie  Ashantees  gave  much  trouble  on  the  road.  Rus. 
sell's  regiment  had  to  shoot  its  way  through  ambuS' 
cade  after  ambuscade  ;  and  in  one  place,  where  a  hil' 
faced  a  valley  swamp — a  position  resembling  that  ol 
Amoaful — tlie  enemy  mustered  in  considerable  num- 
bers  and  stood    some  time.     Two    companies  oj 
the    Rifles    supported    Major    Russell,    and  skir. 
mished  in  good  style   tht'oijgh  the  .bu?h..  Lieute- 
nant Saunders  was  to  the  front  with  his  gun,  throw- 
ing   round    shot    and     shell.     Lieutenant  Bell. 
R.E.,  also  distinguished  himself,  taking  his  Engineer 
labourers  right  into  the  enemy's  position,  where  he 
found  that  they  had  built  a  stockade.    In  the  after- 
noon the  troops  arrived  at  the  river  Ordah  (incorrectly 
named  the  Dah),  where  Sir  G.  Wolseley  determined  to 
encamp.    The  sajipers  at  once  went  to  work  at  a 
bridge  under  Major  Home's  supervision;  it  was  nearly 
ready      dark,  and  completed  before  the  dawu.  The 
river  is  at  present  fordable,  but  in  the  rainy  season 
this  tributary  of  the  Prah  is  a  deep  and  swift-flowing 
stream.    About  the  middle  of  the  day,  just  after  an 
ambuscade  .skirmish,  those  in  the  front  heard  a  loud 
musical  voice  crying  out  "  IVIercy,  0  !   Mercy,  0  !  " 
and  then  sawjtwo  inen  running  down  the  path  towards 
them.    (_)ne  carried  a  white  flag  in  his  right  hand  and 
a  large  letter  in  his  left  ;  the  other  wore  a  golden 
plate  ui)on  his  breast — the  badge  of  a  Royal  messenger. 
They  were  detained  while  the  letter  was  passed  down 
the  colunm  to  Sir  Garnet.    Just  as  they  seated  them- 
selves by  the.  madside  the  Ashantees  again  opened  fire 
in  front,  andj  the  envoys  were  evidently  apj.rehensive 
for  their  he.ids.    The  letter  j-equested  that  the  General 
would  stop  a  few  days,  to  wliich  the';General  replied  he 
was  going  on  to  the  Ordah,  and  that  if  the  Eng 
wanted  peace  he  must  send  as  hostages  the  Queen- 
Mother  and  Prince  jMen.sah,  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
On  arriving  at  the  river  L(?rd  Giflord's  scouts  ascei'- ' 
tained  the  existence  of  a  large  army  in  and  around 
the  village  Ordahsu,  about  a  mile  inyca.  the  Ordah.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  all  military  precautions  were 
taken  against  a  night  attack.    When  it  became  dark 
the  camp  and  picket  fires,  extending  right  and  left  a 
consideraVile  distance,  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
large  town  by  night-,  and  the  murmur  of  voices  was 
like  the  rc^aring  of  the  sea. 

It  is  now  the  dry  season,  but  soon  after  sunset  ths 
sky  became  overcast,  a  cold  gust  of  wina  poured 
through  the  camp,  dashing  up  the  dry  leaves  into  the 
air,  and  thunder  could  be  heard  in  the  distance,  pro- 
longed and  continuous  round  the  horizon,  w  ith  sharp, 
isolated,  detonating  cracks,  precisely  resembling  at 
Ashantee  fusilade.  I  thought  a  tornado  was  coming 
but  soon  the  thunder  ceased,  there  w:<s  no  Icjuger  .in\ 
wind,  and  down  came  a  regular  steady,  Kuglish  kiu^i 
of  rain,  whii'h  lasted  almost  throughout  the  night.  11 
was  verj'  uncomfortable,  and  the  soldiers  had  no  teut^  , 
but  I  heard  some  light-hearted  otflcers  say  it  was  noi 
much  worse  than  the  autumn  manoeuvres,  and  at  al 
events  it  kept  otF  the  Ashantees,  which  was  some  con- 
solation for  those  who,  like  myself,  slept  with 
Russell's  regiment  on  the  'further  side  of  the 
Ordah.  V/lieu  I  awoke  I  found  that  Colonc! 
Wood  had  arrived  in  the  night,  none  the  worsf 
for  the  slug  he  received  at  Amoaful,  though 
it  has  not  yet  been  extracted.  His  regiment  ■\\as 
reduced    to    one    company,  the  others  Dorform 
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ing  garrison  duty  at  posts  down  the  roa<S.  Fom- 
tnannh  was  lately  attacked  and  successfully  defended 
Viy  Colonel  CoUcy,  the  chief  of  the  ti.-insport.  Colonel 
Wood's  company  of  Bonny  men  led  the  advance  up 
the  hill,  and  the  firing  speedily  began.  The  order  of 
'  march  *vas  in  single  column,  the  liifle  Brigade  being 
interspersed  with  the  native  troops.  After  tv.-o  hours' 
fighting  Ordahsu  'vvas  taken  by  the  Eifles.  But  the 
flanks  and  rero  were  heavily  attacked  ;  the  baggage- 
bearers  and  ammunition-carriers,  covered  by  the  42nd 
and  by  the  men  of  the  23rd,  were  passed  up  to  the 
village,  a  movement  that  v.'as  much  admired.  The 
Kaval  Brigade  formed  the  rcre  guard. 

Our  order  of  battle  was  in  single  column  along  the 
main  road,  skirmishing  parties  being  thrown  off  right 
and  left  into  the  bush.  At  first  I  wa.s  with  Russell's 
regiment,  but  went  to  the  front  shortly  after  i.he 
iction  commenced.  I  found  the  advance  companies  of  the 
Rifle  Brigade  lying  flat  upon  the  ground,  some  facing 
bo  the  right,  others  to  the  left,  anti  firing  slow  and 
low.  The  air  was  filled  with  a  sulphurous  stench,  and 
was  thick  with  smoke,  through  whi^h  -dark  forms 
moved  slowly.  These  were  the  ofFicers,  who  walked 
backwards  and  forwaixls,  giving  orders  to  their  men.  I 
saw  poor  Eyre  lying  hj  the  path.  His  face,  pillowed 
on  a  comrade's  arm,  already  bore  the  ghastly  impress  of 
death.  He  was  an  Ambriz  passenger.,  and  as  onejof 
Colonel  Wood's  regiment,  had  been  much  in  front, 
and  in  more  than  one  dangerous  skirmish.  I  sat  down 
by  the  path  under  the  best  cover  I  could  find,  and 
watched  with  much  amusement  tl^e  behaviour  of 
tho  Bonny  men,  who  fired  off  their  rifles  with  strange 
gesticulation:;  and  cries.  On  the  other  side  of  the  path 
Dr.  M'Robin  was  attending  to  the  wounded.  Lieut. 
Wauchope  came  up  just  after  a  Houssn,  but  would  not 
be  probed  and  bandaged  before  his  humble  companion 
in  arms.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  it  is  his  tarn  fir.=;t."  As 
the  doctor  dressed  Wauchope's  wound  I  saw  the  slugs 
chipping  oft'  the  twigs  just  above  his  laead.  The  Rifles 
gradually  advanced,  and  finally  took  Ordahsu.  The 
iast  A-shantce  to  leave  the  village  (a  mere  cluster  of 
houses)  was  a  lad  about  14  years  old,  armed  with  a  flint 
gun.  In  this  village  we  heard  more  than  once  the  un- 
miistakable  "  ping"  of  a  rifle  bidlet ;  and  Pusscll's  men 
declare  that  on  the  previous  day  ti»cy  had  seen  some 
yellow  men  almost  as  white  as  the  white  men  them- 
selves fighting  on^the  Ashantoe  side.  These  were  pro- 
'bably  Dutch  mulattoes  from  Ehnin a  and  Chamah.  I 
left  Ordahsu  with  the  main  body  of  the  42nd.  At  in- 
tervals of  a  mile  or  so  the  foremost  cjmiia;iy  cnme 
upon  parties  of  A-.shnntcos.  Then  we  he;ud  f^br  i  s,  and 
cheers  "for  old  Scotland,"  and  the  playing  of  the  bag- 
pipes as  they  drove  the  enemy  before  them.  State 
chairs-  and  canopies  of  chieftains  were  scattered  by  the 
wayside,  mingled  with  dead  bodies.  When  wo 
pas'sed  Quarsi,  the  last  village  before  Coomassie, 
everyone  became  highly  excited.  We  were  quite 
close  to  the  town  when  there  was  a  halt,  which 
gave  me  time  to  get  to  the  front.  The  treacherous 
white  flag  had  again  made  its  .appearance,  this  tinae 
accoinnanied  by  three  or  four  mic-orabla  slaves,  who 
were  offered  as  hostage?,  if  only  the  advance  might  bo 
delayed.  The.-e.  v.-ith  tho  message  contained  in  a 
letter,  were  sent  on  to  the  Major-General,  but  tho 
,  Brigadier  and  Colonel  jM'Leod  continued  the  march. 
'"S'wo'of  the  hostagcr,  were  made  to  walk  first,  and  not 
wishing  to  bo  shot  by  their  friends,  cried  o\;t  in  a  dis- 
mal and  anxious  voice,  "  Shanti  fo  !  Shanti  fo  1" 
(Ashantce  people),  which  showed  that  there  were 
snemi^Ei  in  front. 

Th'  ii'rgeanb  veho  marched  at  the  head  of  the  column 
E'red  at  an  armed  Anhailtee,  whereupon  tho  hostages 
cried  "  Dabbi  0  !"  (No  !  oh  !)  to  the  men  in  the  bush, 
Eiitpiifying  that  they  should  not  return  the  fire.  At 
Bonie  cross  roads  a  number  of  Ashantees  met  us.  Some 
of  them  harl  guns,  which  they  held  with  their  butt 
snds  towards  us.  Those  who  seemed  of  the  most  im- 
portance had  only  large  knives  in  their  hands.  None 
3f  them  wove  perfectly  \inann-d.  The^  greeted  us. 
laying  "  Th.ui!:  you  !  thank  you  !"  which  they  sup- 
pose is  our  form  of  salutation.  They  earnestly  beggcrl 
that  wo  should  not  enter  tho  town,  and  promised  to 
send  out  hostages.  Down  the  road  to  the  right  was  a 
very  diflerent  group,  composed  of  a  dozen  armed  men, 
who  looked  at  us  with  an  expression  of  hatred 
:;nd  fear.  The  mf>ssengeis  of  peace  and  procrastina- 
tion called  out  to  them  repeatedly  not  to  shoot.  Sir 
Archibald  consented  to  remain  half  an  bom-.  His 
order.^.wfie  to .  encnmp  near  this  water  outf-ido  the 
town,  and  there  v.-ait,  tho  General's  instructions  ;  if 
there  was  any  opposition  he  w;i.s  to  bombard  the  town. 
But.  juat  as  we  >vp;e  passing  through  the  filthy  marsh 
of  f  Viomassie,  Captain  Buller  came  up  witli  orders  to 
rresa  on.    Wc  ascended  a  broad  street,  or  rather  road. 


on  riaing  ground,  with  a  few  detached  houses  on  either 
side,  and  then,  turning  to  tho  left,  saw  before  us  a 
spacious  street.  But  (ir.-;t  we  had  to  pass  a  large  tree, 
fiear  which  was  an  enclosure  filled  with  thicket  and 
grass.  This  was  the  execution  place,  and  in  that  en- 
closure the  dead  bodies  of  the  sacrificed  were  thrown. 
The  stench  was  abominable.  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
near  the  town  a  dead  man  lay  across  the  road  with  the 
head  recently  severed  from  the  body.  This  was  done  to 
prevent  the  42nd  Regiment  from  entering  the  town. 
A  number  of  people  came  up  to  the  soldiers,  shook 
hands  with  them,  and  afterwards  brought  them  water 
to  drink.  At  the  further  end  of  the  street  was  a  dense 
black  crowd,  and  above  it  floated  an  enormous  red 
canopy,  which,  with  the  chief  imdernoath  itsoon  disap- 
peared round  a  corner.  I  did  not  see  any  women.  The 
people  near  us  seemed  to  be  highly  delighted  at  the 
spcrtacle  of  several  hundred  white  men ;  but  when  all  t  he 
troops  had  assembled,  and  Sir  Garnet  rode  along  the 
line,  and  the  men  gave  three  cheers,  the  Ashantees  ran 
away  in  a  scare,  thinking  it  was  the  prelude  to  attack. 
A  number  of  people  passed  the  troops  carrying  bo.\os 
and  coffers  ;  thev  were  not  interfered  v.  ith.  Others 
came  into  the  town  arrned,  and  were  received  with 
warm  congratulations,  which  clearly  indicated  where 
they  had  been^sp  ending  the  day.  The  King,  it  seems, 
did  not  return  to  Coomassie  from  the  battle-field,  but 
passed  aside  to  Aminihia,  where  he  has  a  coimtry 
palace,  and  is  accustonftd  to  spend  his  riUrr/r/iatura. 

The  uumeri  us  letter.?  of  General  Wolseley  to  the 
King  were  translated  and  the  ansivers  indited  by  an 
educated  Fnntce  prisoner,  named  Dawson.  As  soon 
as  we  entei-ed  the  town  I  saw  Mr.  Dawson  coming 
down  the  street,  followed  by  a  few  Ashantees,  who 
wrro  o^iilentlv  Foliriting  his  good  oflSces.  After 
dnrk  be  limin^iit  a  I'oyal  messengorto  the  General,  and 
I  heard  on  f.:ood  authority  that  Sir  Garnet  spoke  to  the 
following  effect  : — Tlie  King  had  broken  his  promises 
to  the  Governor,  but  he  (the  (*overnf)r)  had  kept  his 
own  promise — viz.,  that  he  would  pay  tho 
King  a  visit  at  Coomassie.  The  Governor 
earnestly  wished  to  be  friends  with  tho  King, 
and  to  "m.ake  a  lasting  peace  between  Gre.at  Britain 
au'l  As'mntec  ;  he  invited  the  King  to  return 
t>.  ( '  II 'iia  sie  ;  his  palace  had  not  been  occupied; 
andili'^re  he  might  sign  the  treatj-.  The  Governor 
would  not;  demand  the  whole  of  the  indemnity  at 
once — he  would  be  content  with  apart  and  w(wkl  take 
hof;t,ig's  as  ;-ecurity  for  the  remainder.  Previously  he 
Imil  tioir,an<lcd  thn  Qnren-Mothpr  and  the  Heir  Appa- 
re)it,  bill  sino;;  he  h.-<l  shown  his  great  power  by  dc 
feating  the  King  in  two  battles,  he  .would  be  merciful 
and  acrei^t  as  hostages  any  persons  of  genuine  rank. 
If  the  King  refused  to  make  peace,  then  the  Governor 
would  take  measures  to  show,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Africa,  how  great  was  the  power  of 
Great  Britain.  The  King  sent  a  bullock  asapresent.  Sir 
Garnet  remembered  Theodore's  cows,  and  declined 
taking  any  gifts  un^il  peace  had  been  made.  _  f  o-day 
the  King' has  promi.aed  that  he  will  come  in.  Last 
night  several  fires  broke  out  in  the  town,  and  many 
houses  w^re  destroyed.  Some  say  it  was  done  by  the 
Fantcc  natives,  others  declare  that  the  Ashar.tces  did 
it  themselves,  though  why  they  should  commit  arson  is 
not  so  clear.  A  Fantecpolicemnnwashangcdinthenight 
for  plundering.  This  morning  I  vrent  for  a  walk  round 
the  town.  One  street  alone  is  occupied  by  our  troops, 
and  I  found  the  others  deserted.  It  wa,H  like  a  dead 
city,  '  Prssently  I  saw  a  strange  and  melancholy  ob- 
ject. It  was  aman  with  one  hand' secured  by  a  piece 
of  iron  to  an  enormous  log  which  he  had  to  drag  with 
him.  His  legs  were  also  mnnacle^together.  He  was 
one  of  the  Fantee  prisoners,  more  than  50  of  whom 
had  been  released  the  night  before.  He  said  that  he 
had  been  imprisoned  some  way  oflT,  but  had  managed 
to  creep  so  far,  travelling  all  night  at  the  pace  of  a 
snail,  and  sufferng  great  pain.  His  legs  were  bleed- 
ing and  covered  with  flies.  Jly  servant  and  I  worked 
for  some  time  to  get  him  free,  and  I  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance a  Houssa  .soldier,  whom  I  called,  and  who  also 
joined  in  our  eflbrts.  At  last  three  Fantees  came  up 
and  unfettered  him  by  means  of  a  kr.ife  and  a  stone 
with  much  de:sterity.  '  Th"y  had  all  been  prisoners, 
being  captured  while  peaceably  trading  at  Fommanah. 
One  of  them  coidd  speak  English,  and  acted  as  valet- 
rle-place  to  Coomassie,  showing  lis  the  King's  Palace, 
the  burying-grotmd  of  the  Roval  family,  tho  sacred 
slaughter-house,  .and  other  institutions  of  this  amiable 
pr^ople.  Tho  King's  Palace  is  like  that  of  the  Chief 
of  Foraannab,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale,  con- 
sisting of  many  courts,  each  a  house  in  itself, 
surrounded  by  alcoves.  But  the  .front  portion 
of  the  buildmg  is  of  st/me,  and  like  the  houses  at 
Cape  Coast.     It  was  built  by  P'anteo  workmen.  Up- 


stairs were  several  rooms,  each  of  which  was  a  perfect 
Old  Curiosity  Shop.  Books  in  alllanguages,  Boherniac 
glass,  clocks,  silver  plate,  old  furniture,  pictures  and 
engravings,  numberless  chests  and  coffers.  WitU 
the.se  were  also  many  specimens  of  Moorish  and  Ashan> 
tee  handicraft,  sandals  and  saddles,  leopard  skin  capj 
lined  with  yellow  velvet  and  adorned  out.side  with 
beaten  gold,  like  that  of  Cashmere,  magnificent  cano- 
pies or  State  umbrellas,  baskets  or  cradles  of  the  kind 
in  which  Ashantee  gentlemen  are  accustomed  to  be 
carried  on  the  heads  of  slaves,  with  other  tasteful  and 
curious  things,  too  numerou.s  for  me  to  describe  or  even 
catalogue.  Coomassie  is  a  large  town  ;  its  Btreets  arg 
wide  ;  the  houses  have  all  alcove-verandahs  or  porti- 
coes in  front,  the  private  apartments  being  entered  by 
a  doorway  leading  into  a  courtyard.  In  large  housei 
there  are  several  courtyards,  each  separated  from  the 
otb.er  by  a  door,  which  is  furnished  with  a  padlock.  But 
Coomassie  is  not  prosperous.  In  its  aspect  may  be 
traced  the  desolation  of  despotism.  There  are  not 
many  sheep  and  fowls  ;  the  people  do  not  care  to  rear 
them,  lest  they  should  be  seized  by  the  King's  men. 
Throughout  the  town  are  unsightly  patches  of  waste 
land  covered  with  high  grass.  Most  of  the  roofs  arc 
badly  thatched,  as  we  discovered  this  after- 
noon when  it  rained  as  it"  only  rains  in  the  tropics. 
It  is  evening,  and  the  King  has  not  arrived,  ot 
sent  in  hostag.^s.  Sir  Garnet  may,  therefore,  have  to 
carry  out  his  threats.  There  is  a  report  that  the  troops 
move  forward  to-morrow.  It  may  be  to  sack  the  Ban- 
tana,  or  sacred  town,  which  no  foreigner  is  allowed  to 
enter,  which  is  the  mausoleum  of  dead  kings,  and  also 
the  royal  treasure-house,  or  it  may  be  to  destroy  Ami. 
nihia,  where  the  King  might  possibly  be  captured. 
Some  one  discovered  to-day  a  very  curious  document, 
being  the  journal  of  a  Fantee  prisoner  at  Coomassie, 
dui'ing  tho  last  two  weeks.  He  hesrd  on  January  23 
that  Captain  Glover  had  won  a  victory.  On  the  24th 
an  Ashantee  prince  v.as  recalled  from  banishment.  Oa 
the  25th  was  some  Ashantee  festival,  and  the  King 
went  according  to  custom  to  pour  libations  to  the 
spirits  of  his  ancestors.  "  He  passed  me,  sword  in  his 
left  hand,  lobking  very  sadly,_  saluting  very  quietly." 
On  the  27th  the  King  went  to  Bantama  to  ask  for 
help  from  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors.  A  great  many 
soldiers  went  out  to  the  camp.  On  the  20tk  he  beat 
gong-gong,  and  ordered  out  all  his  warriors.  One  of 
the  Highlanders  straggled  from  his  company  at  the 
battle  of  Amoaf  ul,  and  was  surrounded  and  killed  by 
the  Ashantees.  The  headless  body  was  brought  into 
Amoaful;  the  head  was  ta.ken  to  Coomassie,  but  the 
King  refu.?pd  to  have  it  in  the  town.  Ha  was  at  first  as- 
.sured  that  his  people  had  won  the  battle,  but  sooncame 
the  news  of  Amanquatia's  death,  and  many  corpses  of 
chieftains  -were  brought  into  the  town.  Then  some 
one  told  the  King  privately  that  the  English  had  won 
the  day  and  were  advancing.  He  went  out  to  give 
battle  in  person,  but  left  the  field  at  an  early  hour  of 
the  day.  Agimmamu,  Feb.  6. 

'  This  morning  we  were  informed  that  the  town  was 
to  be  burnt  and  the  King's  palace  blown  up,  and  the 
march  homeward  commenced.  Last  night  Colonel 
M'Leod  received  orders  to  d.estroy  Bantama,  but  the 
order  was  countermanded  an  hour  afterwards.  Thia 
Escnrial  of  Coomassie,  deflled  by  so  many  human 
sacrifices,  has  been  spared.  Certainly  it  is  a  tame  kind 
of  finale,  and  the  work  of  destruction,  if  done  at  all, 
should  have  be^n  done  thoroughly.  Sir  Garnet  has 
been  outwitted — not  for  the  first  time — by  the  King. 
We  are  returning  without  indemnity  or  hostages  :  but 
at  all  events  we  are  returning  ;  and  a«  Voltaire  says  in 
Candide,  "  C'est  deja  beaucoup  J"  HMpinly  we  have 
better  securities  for  peace  than  gold  dust  or  prisoners 
would  be  in  our  two  victories  ;  and  the  courage  of  the 
Ashantees  in  defending  then-  country  has  enabled  Sir  G 
Wolseley  to  disptey  his  great  .-ibilities  as  a  Gener,-.l  in  tho 
field.  The  Ashantees  have  been  defeated  in  their 
own  forest — a  vast  natural  stronghold  which  has 
resisted  for  centuries  the  advance  of  conquering  Mos- 
lem tribes.  Cooma.«ie  has  fallen,  and  the  King  is 
for  ever  dishonoured.  The  neighbmiruig  tribes  will 
lift  up  their  heads  against  the  nation  supposed  to  be 
invincible.  Mahouiedan  traders  will  oarry  the  news  to 
tho  borders  of  Sahara  and  Lake  Tchad — to  Kano, 
Kukawa,  and  Timbuctoo.  The  natives  of  the  Gold 
Coa.st  are  not  likely  to  choose  the  Ashantee  side  again; 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  A.'-hantee-s  will  any  more 
invade  otir  Protectorate.  Th^m^^u  of  Bounv  and  .'cf 
d|Kibo  and  tlie  Hous.-*;is  will  catry  home 'tidings  r-^- 
specting  our  military  (ifiwer  ;  and  this  expeditio.n  will 
save  us  many  a  palaver  on  other  parts  of  tho  co  i.^t. 

PERAMPrLATORS. — 1'.  Lciiwidsc,  manufacturer,  3-  .-Vminis- 
street,  .and 32  Lower  Onnond-quay.  N.Ii. — Kepaiis  pr  'iiipHy 
executed.  I,5.i40 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 


Nelson  Puddings. — Put  into  a  Dutch  oven  six 
♦mall  cakes  called  Nelson  balls  or  rice-cakes,  made  in 
Email  tea-cups.  When  quite  liot  pour  over  them 
boihng  melted  butter,  white  wine  and  sugar,  and 
serve. 

Bubble  and  Squeak. — Fry  a  few  thin  slices  of  cold 
boiled  b^f  gently  in  a  little  butter — tate  cai  e  not  to 
dry  them  up  ;  lay  tbcm  in  a  ilat  dish,  and  cover  with 
fried  greens  ;  the  greens  may  be  prepared  from  cab- 
bage sprouts  or  gi-een  savoys  ;  they  should  be  boiled 
till  tender,  well  drained,  minced,  and  placed  till  quite 
hot  in  a  frying  pan  with  butter,  a  sliced  onion,  and  a 
seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt ;  when  the  onion  is  done 
it  is  ready  to  serve. 

TuNDRiDOE  Cakes. — Rub  six  ounces  of  butter  quite 
fine  into  a  pound  of  flour  ;  then  mix  six  ounces  of 
sugar,  beat  and  strain  two  eggs,  and  make  the  above 
into  a  paste  ;  roll  it  very  thin,  and  cut  with  the  top 
of  a  glass  ;  prick  them  with  a  fork,  and  cover  with 
caraways,  or  wash  with  the  white  of  an  egg  and  dust 
a  little  white  sugar  over. 

CoREiEO  Fowl. — Put  2  oz.  of  butter  in  a  .stewpan 
tvith  3  onions  sliced,  a  fowl  cut  into  small  joints,  and 
an  apple  pared,  cored,  and  minced  ;  fry  of  a  pale  brown ; 
idd  1  pint  of.  white  veal  gravy,  and  stew  gently  for 
twenty  minutes  ;  rub  down  1  tablespoonful  of  curry 
powder  and  1  tablespoonful  of  flour  quite  smoothly, 
ind  stir  this  to  the  other  iugi'adients  ;  simmer  for  ra- 
ther moi-e  than  half  an  hour,  and  just  before  ser\'ing 
idd  4  tablespouufuls  of  cream  and  one  of  lemon  juice. 
Serve  with  boiled  rice,  which  should  be  heaped  lightly 
on  a  dish  by  itself. 

Boiled  Lemon  Puddd;g. — Mix  I  lb.  of  chopped  suet, 
£  lb.  of  bread  crumb.*,  6  oz.  of  moist  sugar,  and  J  lb. 
of  flour,  well  together,  adding  tiie  peel  of  2  small  le- 
mons finely  minced,  and  the  juice,  wiiich  should  be 
strained  ;  moi.sve-n  with  2  eggs  and  sufficient  milk  to 
m  dee  the  pudding  of  the  consistency  of  thick  batter, 
Put  in  a  buttered  mould,  and  boil  for  3  h  hours. 

Lent  Potatoes. — Beat  three  or  fcur  ounces  of 
almonds  and  three  or  four  bitter,  wlien  blanched,  put- 
ting a  little  orange-flower  water  to  prevent  oiHng ;  add 
eight  ounces  of  butter,  four  eggs  well  beaten  and 
strained,  half  a  glass  of  raisin  wine,  and  sugar  to  your 
taste.  Beat  all  well  till  quite  smooth,  and  grate  in 
three  Savoy  biscuits.  Make  bails  of  tlie  above  with  a 
little  Hour,  the  size  of  a  chestnut ;  throw  them  into  a 
frying  pan  full  of  boiling  lard,  and  boil  them  of  a  beau- 
tiful yellow  brown  ;  drain  them  on  a  sieve.  Serve 
Bweet  sauce  in  a  boat  to  eat  with  them. 

To  Ukess  Brocoli. — Cut  the  lieads  with  short 
stalks,  and  pare  the  tough  skin  oil' them  ;  tie  the  small 
shoots  into  bunches,  and  boil  a  shorter  time  than  1:he 
hends  ;  some  salt  must  be  put  in  the  water.  Serve 
■with  or  without  toast. 

White  Sauci;. — Cut  up  two  snij.ll  onions  and  one 
carrot  very  small,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with 
2  oz.  of  br.tter  ;  s'mmer  until  the  butter  is  nearly 
di-ied  up  ;  thin  stir  in  half  a  small  teacupful  of  flour, 
and  adcl  one  pint  of  new  milk  ;  boil  the  whole  gently 
until  it  thickens,  strain  it,  sea;;on  with  salt  and  cay- 
enne, and  it  will  be  ro^uy  for  use.  This  quantity 
will  be  sufiicient  for  a  paii'  of  fuwls.  '  / 

TUKNIF  Pie. — Season  mutton  chops  with  salt  and 
popper,  reserung  the  ends  of  the  neck  bones  to  lay 
over  the  turnips,  which  must  be  cut  into  small  dice, 
and  put  on  the  chop.-;.  Put  t\vo  or  three  spoonsfid  of 
Uiilk  in.  You  may  add  shced  onion.  Cover  with  a 
crust  and  bake. 

To  Boil  Piukled  Poivk.— Should  the,  pork  be  very 
salt,  let  it  retniiiii  in  water  about  two  h.jurs  before  it 
is  dressed  ;  put  it  into'a  saucepan  with  sufhcient  cold 
water  to  cover  it,  let  it  gradually  couie  'to  a  boil,,  then 
gently  simmer  until  quii.e  tender.  Allow  ample  time 
tur  it  to  cook,  as  nothing  is  more  disagroi  able  than 
underdone  pork,  and  .when  boiled  {ant  the  meat 
b.-co'Tif  !  hivd.  This  i  s  sometimes  served  with"  boiled 
poultry  and  ronst  veal,  instead  of  bacon  ;  when  ten- 
dei-,  aiid,.not  over  salt,  it  will  be  found  equally  good, 
PvUL-BAltc  JA.\f.— To  every  pound  of  rhubaib  allow 
'  D.ju  pijund  of  lo.af  sugar,  iho  rind  of  half-a  ieniou. 
Wiiifi  the  rhubarb  perfectly  dry,  t:ik^  olf  the  string 
or  peel  and  weigh  it  ;  put  it  into  a  preserving  pan 
with  the  sugar  in  the  above  proportion  ;  miuce  flie 
lemon  rind  very  finel3',  add  it  tothe  other  hipredieiils. 
and  place  the  pre.ierving_  pan  by  the  side  of"th(!  Hru 
keep  stirring  to  prevent  the.  rhubarb  from  burning, 
tiid  let  tlie  jam  boil  until  it  is  douo,  tiking  care  t'. 
tcep  it  well  ^ikimmed  arid  stirred  with  a  wooden  or 
lil  or  s|Mji,n.  Pour  it  into  pots,  aud  coverj  down  with 
jilbduud  e<?"ed  ij.ipeia. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


Greenhouse  Habd-wooded  Plants. — In  selecting 
from  the  great  number  of  plants  (^Mvated  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  required,  the  particular  season  they  can  be  had 
in  flower,  as  also  their  duration  in  bloom,  freedom  of 
growth,  liability  to  disease,  &c.  For  the  double  pur- 
poses of  conservatory  docui-ation  or  for  cutting  we 
rarely  meet  with  the  difl'erent  varieties  of  epacris  grown 
in  the  quantities  they  deserve.  They  can  be  had  in 
flower  for  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year  ;  thej'  pos- 
sess the  advantages  of  being  easy  to  grow  ;  they  will 
bear  the  whole  of  the  flowers  they  produce  being  cut 
if  requhod,  without  in  any  way  inju»ng  the  plants  ; 
they  furnish  every  shade  of  colour,  from  pure  white  to 
red  ;  and  if  fairly  treated  the  plants  will  last  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Another  gi-eat  advantage  they  possess 
is  that  they  will  bear  heat  when  required  for  winter 
flowering  without  injury  ;  50  degiees  night  tempera- 
ture, with  a  rise  of  lu  degrees  in  the  daj",  will  do  them 
no  harm.  The  two  principal  things  to  be  borne  in 
mind  with  those  who  have  not  had  experience  in  grow- 
ing them  is  not  to  over-pot,  and  never  over-water,  for 
unless  allowed  to  become  extremely  dry  they  will  not 
sutfer  ;  and  even  if  the  young  shoots  flag  for  want  of 
water  they  rarely  take  harm  :  not  so  if  watered  before 
they  require  it,  or  the  soil  ever  gets  too  wet — the  roots 
ai-e  sure  then  to  be  injui-ed.  They  )-arely  sufl'er  from 
insects:  If  placed  in  actual  contact  with  or  under 
plants  afTected  with  scale,  they  will  catch  the  pest,  but 
the  brown  species  can  bo  destroyed  by  a  couple  of  good 
washings  with  Fowler's  insecticide,  6  or  7  oz.  to  the 
gallon.  They  grow  best  in  sandy  peat,  potted  firmly 
and  the  jjots  must  be  well  dn.iucd.  The  following  va- 
rieties may  be  depended  on  lor  producing  a  good  suc- 
cession cf  flowers : — E.  hjiieinthiiiora  carminata,  hya- 
cinthifloiacandidissima,  hyacinthiflofa  fulgens.  Lady 
Panmure,  The  Bride,  Mont  Blanc,  Sunset,  Salmonia, 
liclipso.  Miniata  splendens,  Carminata  Kinghornii.  The 
stock  of  such  hard-wooded  plants  as  are  grown  for 
winter-flowering  should  be  looked  o\-er,  and  if  any  ad- 
ditionaT  are  required  they  should  at  once  be  [jrocured. 
This  applies  to  such  subjects  as  the  more  dwarf-grow- 
ing acacias,  as  A.  armata  and  A  Dr,ummondii,  Cytisus 
raoemosus,  and  the  larger  iiowei'cd  variety  more  gene- 
rally known  under  the  name  of  Genista  fragvans,  Li- 
numflavum*  and  L.  trigynum.and  Lasiandra  macrantha 
floribunda,  Witsenia  corymbos.i — the  latter  for  its 
beautiful  blue  tiowe:-.^.  Young  plants,  procured  at 
once  and  potted  on,  will  make  nice  small  flowering 
plants  by  the  autumn.  It  is  much  better  to  grow  such 
things  as  the  above  in  quantity,  so  that  they  can  in  the 
autumn  be  introduced  in  batches  to  a  moderate  heat 
for  succesjiional' flowering,  than  to  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  forcing  hardy  shrubs  in  considerable  numbers, 
for  the  latter, -with  the  exception  of  such  things  as 
double  Prunus  and  Deutzia  gracilis,  have  never  such  a 
finished  appearance  as  desirable.  C  ive  a  good  light 
.situatiq^  to  Plumbago  capensis,  which  is  a  most  useful 
plant  for  .summer  and  aucunm  decoration  ;  it  is  best 
grown  in  small  plants,  6  ,or  7-inch  pots  being 
large  enough  for,  general  puiposes.  Plants; 
now  in  such  pot^  should  be  well  cut  back  and 
as  soon  as  they  break  should  be  removed  to  pots  an 
inch  larger.  Sandy  loam,  with  a  little  leaf-mould, 
Vv-ill  grow  them  well.  Get  on  with  potting  the  general 
h-wl-wooded  stock.  Establi.shed  plants  will  flow- 
begin  to  require  a  little  fuure  v/ater — that  is,  to  give 
water  before  the  soil  gets  so  diy  as  it  is  necessary  to 
allov/  it  to  become  in  the  dull  autumn  and  winter 
months.  '  Be  careful  about  giving  side  air  duiing  the 
time  of  cutting  winds,  that  'usually  occur  in  this 
month,  for  even  a  few  hours  will  do  serious  harm, 
often  iujui-hig  more  foliage  (which  afterwards  will  jn-e- 
ni.xturcly  fall  oif)  than  can  be  replaced  by  a  whole 
Season's  gruwth. 

Heaths  w  ill  now  require  more  water,  remembering 
this,  that  it  is  nut  merely  the  difference  betwixt  hard 
and  soft-wooded  varietie-i  th?.t  must  be  the  guide,  but 
the  cundition  of  the  individual  plant  that  muit  be 
studied.  For  instance,  a  plant  oi  even  a  hard-woc;di  d 
variety  that  is  in  vigorous  growth,  and  consequently 
full  of  active  roots,  nuist  not  be  allowed  to  got  so  dry 
beiore  it  is  watered  as  would  be  necessary  ia  the  case 
of  the  same  species  in  a  less  vigorous  state.  With 
these  plants,  also,' it  is  at  tljis  season  necessary  to  be 
very  careful  about  admitting  culd  currents  of  air.  I 
have  seen  a  wliole  collection,  by  a  single  day's  admis- 
sion of  colli  side  air,  so  far  injured  I h;i.t  quantities  of 
their  leaves  shortly  afteiward.i  turned  brown  and  fell 
oil"  leaving  the  plants  not  only  very  in  uch  worse  in 
appearance,    but   proportionately  weakened. 


FACETI^. 


■^Tiy  is  a  dentist  likely  to  be  a  melancholy  man  \ 
Because  he  always  looks  down  in  the  mouth. 

\yhich  is  the  smalle.it  bridge  in  the  world  ?  Th« 
bridge  of  the  nose. 

Why  is  a  t.;!l  man  like  a  race-horse  ?  Because  he 
has  high  blood. 

What  measures  do  geologists  like  best  ?  Quart;! 
(quartz). 

Why  is  a  cherry  like  a  book  ?  Because  it  is  red 
(read).  . 

Wlio  was  the  first  that  bore  arms  ?  Adam. 

^^'^lat  river  is  that  which  runs  between  two  seas  ? 
The  Thames,  which  flows  between  Chelsea  and  Batter- 
sea. 

What  place  should  a  glutton  be  sent  to  ?  Eat-on 
(Eton). 

AVhen  is  a  sailor  not  a  sailor  '    When  he  is  a-board. 

What  part  of  the  universe  s'nould  be  the  merriest 
place  ?  That  above  the  atmoshere,  where  all  bodies 
lose  their  gravity. 

V'hat  faction  is  it  desirable  to  have  predominant  in 
187-i  ?  Satis-faction. 

What  class  in  the  legal  profession  may  .be  consi- 
dered the  most  gentlemanlike,  and  why 't  Convey- 
ancers, because  they  establish  a  title  to  good  raanors 
(manners). 

Why  is  a  spirited  horse  like  a  lollypop  ?  Because  the 
more  it  is  licked  the  faster  it  goes. 

Why  are  ladies  so  fond  of  ofiicers  ?  Because  every 
lady  is  fond  of  a  good'o^l'er,  sir  (officer). 

Wtty  is  a  milkwoman  who  never  sells  whey  the  most 
independent  person  in  the  world  ?  Because  she  never 
gives  whey  (way)  to  anyone. 

Why  is  an  alligator  the  most  deceitful  of  all  crea- 
tures <  Beenuse  he  shows  you  an  open  countenance  in 
the  act  of  taking  you  in. 

Why  is  a  locomotive  like  a  handsome  and  fascinat- 
ing lady  ?  Because  it  scatters  the  sparks  and  trans- 
ports the  mails  (maels). 

How  can  venison  never  be  cheap  ?  Because  it  is  al- 
ways deer  (dear). 

Where  did  the  witch  of  i  Endor  live  ?    At  Endor. 

Ifow  many  sides  are  there  to  a  tree  V  Two — the 
inside  and  outside. 

Wh"t  is  that  which  every  living  rnan  hath  seen,  but 
never  more  ■will  see  again,  I  ween  ?  Yesterday. 

\\'hr.t  is  that  which  the  dead  and  living  do  at  the 
same  time  ?    They  go  round  with  tiie  worla. 

Why  was  Noah  in  the  Ark  like  a  disappointed  r.-i't- 
catcher  ?  Because  it  was  forty  days  before  ho  saw 
e'er  a  rat  (Ararat^. 

AVhat  is  the'ditference  between  Old  Parr  and  a  bill- 
sticker  ?  One  was  a  pill-boaster,  ayd  the  other  a  bill, 
poster.  , 

hen  is  a  herring  like  a  pugnacious  mdividual  5 
When  it's  brought  up  for  assault  (a  salt). 

The  similltaneous  arrival  of  German  and  Americ^in 
news  about  outbreaks  of  trichinosis  has  seriou.sly 
alarmed  some  of  our  local  provision  dealers,  who  ar? 
terrified  lest  some  of  their  stock  should  be  iiife.ite<l  bj 
the  dreaded  trichini  spiralis,  as  many  as  80,000  to  the 
cubic  inch  being  found  in  some  American  pigs.  Some 
medical  men  in  Cincinnati  iia\  e  been  trying  to  connccl 
these  worms  with  what  is  called  hog  cholera,  which 
prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  Kentucky;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  animals  suil'ering  from  cholera  con- 
tained tiichiniu.  Tiie  suppo.sition  that  the '  disca.n  a 
were  identical  is,  therefore,  combated.  In  th'^  Gi'rm;>ii 
town  of  For.st,  Vowier,  20  persons  weie  atlacka  1  with 
trichifiosis  through  euung  pork,  and  tin.  re  were^  tAVo 
deaths,  the  victim  in  one  case  beiii;';  ''full  oi  llviijg 
trichhite."  Some  cases  which  hHVeOcei.rred  at  Aurora,  in 
Indiana,  says  the  yciv  Yor/c  JJiraUi.  ui^cloae  shocking 
results.  The  uilc:  osi  o;jic  examination  of  iload  \  ictim.-i' 
bodies  showed  iniiliuji  .  ■  i  ir.  or;  trichiiue  coili^lg  iUid  un- 
coilmg  themseUc,  in  li.  .  issu.vs.  After  this/  it  is  not 
sur])ri,'5ing  tohearihau  tbe  report, of  the  cases  haslcilli.d 
the  sale  of  pork  as  an  article  of  food.  Tin:  disclo.-;ures 
have  caused  a  profound  sierisation,  and  we  do  not  wonder 
at  it.  To  lovers  of  the  ilesh  of  the  pig  it  will  be  .S(ime 
satisfaction  to  know  that  there  is  no  peril  in  eating 
pork  when  properly  cooked.  •  The  IlitaLd's  (.'incinnati 
correspondent  says  that  the  worms  are  killed  when 
subjected  to  a  tempjerature  of  195  degrees.  Mean- 
while t!i..<so  who  deal  in  provision,!  iire  a  little  excr. 
ciscd-ou  the  subject,  for  a  groat  deal  of  Americ.ui  pork 
is  imported.  Liverpool  dealers  are  beginning  lu  con- 
sider tbe  yiossible  consequences  of  trichiuie  being  in 
their  stock,  and  how  far  they  may  unwittingly  b'J  ren- 
dering themseves  amenable  to  tbo  law.  >!>ht  ive 
suggest  a  microscopic  examination  of  their  hog  rii-sh  ' 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
NEW  STORY 

BY 

MISS  BRADDON. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  apnouncing  that 
a  week  or  two  before  the  conclusion  of  "  Taken 
at  the  Flood"  we  shall  commence  the  publi- 
cation of  a  new  and  thrilling  novel  from  the 
distingi.iished  pen  of  MISS  BRADDON.  The 
New  Story  will,  we  are  confident,  excite  the 
keenest  anticipation  in  literary  circles,  and 
we  can  promise  the  readers  of  the  Pennt  De- 
spatch a  treat  of  the  highest  kind. 

NOTICE. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
in  the  PesnY  Despatch  of  next  week  we  shall 
commence  a  tale  of  fascinating  power,  from 
the  pen  of  Robert  Griffiths,  LL.D.,  en- 
titled, •"  SWEETER  THAN  LIFE." 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*»*  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days 
after  they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
numbei',  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
anj',  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  we  take  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  found  unsuitable, 

J.VMES  M'K.  (Boyle.) — The  quotation  you  send  from 
Goldsmith  is  written  better  than  the  copy  of  the 
bill.  The  examinations  for  the  Irish  Civil  Service 
are  held  in  Dublin  Castle. 

Agxes. — Smoking  chimneys  should  be  cleaned  by 
swteper.  Perhaps  the  pot  on  the  top  is  ill-placed. 
You  had  best  have  your  gloves  dyed,  by  a  dyer. 
Black  and  blue  become  jjersuns  with  red  hair.  The 
Queen's  Tooth  Pov;der  is  highly  esteemed.  Spelling 
and  writing  good. 

Masticator. — There  is  no  institution  in  Dublin  fo^' 
supplying  false  teeth.  You  should  have  your  food 
so  prepared  that  mastication  would  be  easy. 

Edward  M.  (Cong.) — Dublin  is  better  for  what  you 
require  than  Cork.  Advertise  your  capabilities  in 
the  morning  papers. 

RiENZl. — Photography  is  to  be  learned  practically,  and 
not  from  a  book.  The  Prince  of  Wales'  surname 
is  Guelph.  The  Queen  did  not  take  her  husband's 
name. 

Old  Bain. — Your  writing  would  suit  the  service.  Tele, 
graph  clerks  are  jjaid  by  merit  from  7s.  Gd.  per  week 
to  353.  Thanks  for  your  suggestion  ;  but  the  ma- 
jority of  our  correspondents  differ  from  your  opi- 
nion. ^ 
K.  M.  P.  G.-!!^RS|rthe  works  of  George  Eliot^  Thack- 
eray, Dickens,  Charlotte  Bi'onte,  Hallam,  Macaulay 
and  Carlyle.  We  think  "  The  Caxtons,"  "  Pelham,'' 
and  '"Night  and  Morning,"  the  best  of  Lytton's 
Works.  W'e  do  not  know  the  quotation,  and  we  think 
you  have  given  it  wrongly. 
RonEO.— We  do  not  know  the  burial  place  of  Blake 
who  fought  in  '98.  The  gum  of  the  juniper  tree  has 
no  special  name  that  we  know  of.  We  expect  all 
contrfb'Utions  to  be  plainly  written,  properly  spelled, 
and  accurately  punctuated. 
HoUE  Rtle. — An  aquiline  nose  is  a  good  nose.  Noses 
must  remain  as  they  are.    Your  writing  is  not  good. 


The  salary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  £20,000  a-year* 
You  can  buy  a  report  of  the  Tichborne  trial  from  any 
bookseller  for  23. 

S.  C.  M. — "Don  Quixote"  in  English  can  be  had  for  Is. 
Buchanan's  poems  have  not  yet  been  issued  in  a 
coxnplete  form.  Go*  to  any  bookshop  and  you  can 
purchase  or  order  any  book. 

A  Constant  Re.U3er. — Indigestion  proceeds  from 
various  causes— bad  air,  a  slothful  life,  imperfect 
mastication,  or  a  weak  stomach.  If  you  are  very 
bad,  consult  a  medical  man  ;  if  not,  live  temperately, 
avoid  beer,  do  not  eat  to  satiety,  rise  early,  and  take 
exercise. 

One  op  the  Many. — We  think  the  ordinary  ready 
reckoner  the  only  one  in  the  market.  We  never  met 
one  such  as  you  require. 

Stella. — Singeing  is  good  for  the  hair  when  decay  has 
not  proceeded  very  far.  Cantharidea  is  the  plural 
of  the  Latin  word  cantharig,  which  is  a  coleopterous 
insect  used  for  bhstering— commonly  known  as  the 
Spanish  fly.  Eighteen  is  not  too  old  to  learn  ItaUan 
— languages  can  be  learned  at  all  ages.  Spelling  and 
writing  pretty  good. 

P.  M. — Impecuniosity  means  poverty  in  money  ;  con- 
genital means  natural,  or  that  which  one  is  born 
with  ;  melologue  is  not  an  English  word — it  means 
a  melody  sung  by  a  single  person  ;  glinting  means 
glancing  as  lightning  does  ;  bogus  means  a  sham  or 
impo.-jture,  a  thing. put  up  to  frighten. 

Charlie  O'Malley. — A  turnkey  receives  about  £15  or 
£20  per  annum  and  rations.  He  must  read  and 
write,  and  have  good  testimonials.  A  sub-consitable 
in  the  Constabulary  has  a  far  happier  life.  WritinS 
pre'tt^  ,good. 

A  Co.NSTANT  Reader. — Send  your  MSS.  If  you  cannot 
spell  and  punctuate  we  do  not  know  how  you  can 
write  a  story.  We  cannot  set  a  price  on  a  thing  we 
have  not  seen.' 

King  Turko. — The  Post  0£&ce  Savings' Bank  is  as  safe 
as  anything  in  this  world.  Wear  vour  whiskers  na- 
turally. The  trees  in  Saokville-strcet  are  not  likely 
To  bl(»i  m  this  season.  Nelson's  Pillar  will  not  be  le- 
moved  soon,  though  it  ought  to  be.  Writing  very 
poor,  and  not  suitable  for  an  office. 

PkeckI'TOK. — Write  to  the  head  master.  Blue  Coa^ 
School,  Black^iil-place,  and  ht  will  send  yon  full 
jTsa-ticulars. 

Alice  Noble. — If  the  young  lady  is  incurably  in  love, 
as  she  seems  to  be,  she  can  only  wait,  and  tiij|e  will 
cure  lier. 

Andy  O'Robke. — Birds  will  not  sing  by  gaslight — 
they  go  asleep  with 'the  sun  and'rise  with  him.  Do 
not  shake  the  cage — you  frighten  the-  bird,  and  do 
no  good.  Tame  pigeons  muat  be  fed  by  their 
owners— bread  will  do  well  and  a  little  seed. 

Ostorius. — Clerks  are  paid  according  to  their  position 
and  merit — sorne  £30  per  year  and  some  £S00.  Let 
your  eyebrows  alone.  A  book  on  etiquette  can  be- 
had  for  Is.  in  any  book  shop. 

A  Constant  Subscriber. — G«t  Ahr's  first  French 
coiuse — you  can  study  it  by  yourself  ;  afteiwards 
get  Casselle's  French  Instructor.  Two  hours  per 
diem  for  six  months  will  giv«  you  great  grasp  and 
facility  in  the  language. 

Annie  op  Farm  Lee. — Write  to  a  bookseller — we  do 
not  thiiffc;  there  is  such  a  volume  as  you  ask  about. 

G.  J.  S — The  art  of  singing  is  to  be  acquired  under  a 
master  ;  natm-al  taste  and  judgment  greatly  assist 
The  books  which'  treat  of  the  art  are  few  and  very 
difficult  to  understand. 

Strephon. — Probably  you  eat  too  much  or  too  fast. 
Your  handwriting  is  not  good  enough  for  an  office, 
and  your  spelling  is  imperfect. 

Cataract.— An  oculist  must  remove  cataracts.  The 
gentleman  you  name  has  considerable  repute.  His 


Ffee  is  a  guinea.  Go^o  St.  Mark's  Ophthalmic 
Ho;jpital,  Lincoln-place,    l^he  operation  is  painful. 

Co.mrade. — Gutta  percha  boots  are  not  heulthy,  inas- 
much as  they  do  not  permit  respiration — headaches 
often  follow.  Water  constantly  applied  to  the  hair 
roughens  and  discolours  it.  Divide  your  hair  in 
the  side  as  men  do,  or  should  do.  Heartburn  is 
easier  avoided  than  cured.  Avoid  the  foods  that 
produce  it. 

A  Well-wisher. — You  do  not  give  the  qudtation  cor 

rectly.    It  runs  thus: — 

Therejis  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  Dien, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leada  on  to  foi-tune. 
It  is  fiom  Shakspeare's  Julius  Ccemr,  act  4,  scene 
Cromwell,  regarding  the  different  clans  in  Galway. 
called  it  the  "  Citie  of  the  Tribes."    The  gipsies 
came  originally  from  Egypt. 

Leon  Mokel. — Knuckle-dusters  can  be  ordered 
through  an  ironmonger  ;  we  do  not  know  the  price. 
The  affection  you  speak  of  Ls  not  of  consequence — 
your  skin  is  delicate,  and  the  keen  air  cuts  it.  Your 
writing  is  excellent,  and  your  letter  well  written. 

Tichborne  No.  2. — We  think  your  qualifications  quite 
fit  you  for  the  post  you  seek. 

Vortex. — Government  appointments  are  had  now 
through  competitive  examinations. 

A  Reader. — We  did  answer  your  letter,  and  we  saj 
again  you  had  better  consult  an  architect. 

F.  \\'.  I.  D. — In  167u  the  King  of  Prussia  nominated 
his  relative,  the  Prince  Hohenzollem,  to  the  throne 
of  Spain,  vacated  by  Isabella.  France  objected,  and 
in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  which  ersued  the 
difference  was  widened,  and,  finally,  France  declared 
Wiir.  She  lost  by  the  campaign  two  prcwnces'— Al- 
sace and  Lorraine — and  iwfeited  an  indemnity 
amounting  to  £200,000,000  sterling.  It  is  now  paid. 
Germany  is  an  Empire,  and  includes  25  States — 
namely,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  VTurtemburg,  Saxony 
iiaden,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Hosse,  Olden- 
burg, Brunswick,  Saxe  Weimpr,  Mechlcn- 
burg-Strehtz,  Saxe-Mouinge'u,  Anhalt,  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  Silse-Alteuburg.  ^\'aldeck,  Lippe- 
Detmold,  Schwarsburg-Rudolstadt,  Schvvarsburg- 
Sondershausen,  Reuss-Schleiz,  SchaumLurg-Lippe, 
Reass-Greiz,  Hamburg,  Lubeek,  and  Bremen.  The 
Governmeut  at  present  existing  in  Spain  is  the  Re- 
public. The  war  is  caused  by  the  struggle  between 
the  Republicans  to  remain  as  they  are  and  the  Car- 
lists  to  put  Don  Carlos  on  the  throne.  We  think  you 
have  asked  too  many  and  too  difficult  questions,  and 
the  remainder  must  stand  ov«r. 

A.  M.  (Newbridge"). — You  can  get  what  you  want  in  » 
job  printing  office. 

A  Constant  Readf.r. — Write  to  the  War  Office,  Lon- 
don. 

Darling  in  Pain. — Bathe  your  foot  in  hot  water,  and 
pick  away  as  much  of  the  corn  as  you  can  with  a 
blunt  knife,  after  which  apply  caustic  or  glacial  acetic 
acid.  Reading  in  bed  is  dangerous,  and  the  matter 
is  seldom  remembered.  Young  buds  learn  to  sing 
from  old. 

Declined  with  Thasks. — "  To  a  First  Bom  My 
Charming  Beateous  Maid      "  Brought  to  Jackie 
"My  Country  and  my  Feelings  ;"  '  St.  Patrick's  Day 
in  the  Morning  ;"  "  Farewell  ;"  "S.  F.  O  ;"  ""  R.  J 
K.  ;"  "L.  L  X.  ; "  "  X.  Y.  L." 
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CHAPTER  L?vIII. 

A  VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERT. 

.Mr.  Bain  and  his  companion  drove  to  tlie  Great 
Northern  Railway  in  silence,  took  their  tickets  for  Hat- 
field, and  started  in  the  mid-day  train  with  as  brief  ex- 
change of  words  as  was  possible  between  them.  In  the 
railway  carnage  each  gentleman  had  his  newspaper, 
and  each i^reteuded  to  read  it.'  One,  the  accuser,  was 
cool  enough,  and  was  even  able  to  take  some  interest 
in  the  maikets  and  corn  exchange,  and  other  subjects 
that  affected  his  own  prosperity.  He  knew  what  lay 
before  him.  He  was  working  out  a  scheme  that  had 
been  deliberately  concocted.  He  had  sworn  to  have 
oue  of  two  thin.tjs — Lady  Perriam  for  his  wife,  or  re- 
venge.  That  Lady  Perriam  would  ever  be  his 
wife  seemed  now  beyond  all  hope,  but  he  was 
going  to  have  his  revenge,  and  he  was  not  ill- 
satisfied  with  himself.  For  would  .self-interest  be 
sacrificed  in  the  indulgence  of  this  fierce  desii'e  of 
unregenerate  mankind.  If  he  could  prove  Sylvia 
Perriam  the  criminal  he  believed  her  to  be,  he  must 
needs  remain  the*  sole  guardian  of  her  child.  There 
was  no  one  to  dispute  that  office  with  him,  and  the 
Court  of  Chancery  would  have  no  gi-ound  for  ousting 
him.  During  Sir  St.  John's  years  of  tutelage,  he, 
Shadrack  Bain,  would  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
the  master  of  the  Perriam  estates. 

To  him,  therefore,  this  journey  was  not  a  Journey 
of  despair.  Yet  some  emotion  the  man  must  needs 
feel,  if  he  was  not  a  mere  mechanical  figure  of  hard 
metal.  He  did  feel  a  certain  movement  of  his  heart, 
an  undefined  sense  of  the  awfulness  of  his  errand.  Al'- 
that  had  happened  to-day — Lady  Peniam's  horror- 
fctiicken  countenance,  her  undisguised  despair,  her 
piteous  entreaty  to  Edmund  not  to  go  with  him  to  the 
n\n,dhouse — all  had  tended  to  confirm  Mr.  Bain  in  his 
Lcliof  that  Sir  Aubrey's  death  had  be?n  his  wife's 
r.ork,  and  that  the  prisoner,  to  be  unearthed  to-day, 
kucw  of  the  crime,  and  would  proclaim  it,  were  his 
lijis  unsealed. 

'■I  know  what  Joseph  Ledlamb  is  jjretty  well," 
iiiueed  Mr.  Bain,  "and  I  know  tlxai  hfi'd  lend  him- 
f  to  the  concealment  of  the  vilest  crime  that  was 
^r  done  upon  earth  if  he  was  paid  well  enough  for 
i.;;£ileuce.    It  shall  be  my  task  to  let  the  light  in 
I  on  his  snug  little  Jiome.    Lady  Perriam  reckoned 
'  m  too  much  when  she  fancied  she  could  make  use 
l  :  a  tool  of  my  providing." 

IMmund  sat  in'  silence  behind  his  paper,  thinking 
'  u^.tv,  but  not  so  much  of  what  lay  before  him  as  of 
, .  ;;trange  scene  in  the  vestry.  Vainly  did  he  strive 
;.'.c;)unt  for  Sylvia's  agitation  upon  aoy  ground  con- 
tent with  innocence.  The  despairing  accents  of  her 
.  .  v.  ell  Still  rang  in  his  ear.    Had  abe  been  Euiltless, 
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would  she  have  feared  his  desertion  ?  Could  she,  who 
knew  the  depth  of  his  love,  suppose  that  their  parting 
would  be  final  ?  Yet,  if  guilty,  what  was  the  nature  of 
her  guilt  ? 

That  it  was  the  hideous  crime  suggested  by  Shad- 
rack  Bain  he  did  not  fo»  an  instant  imagine.  Even 
had  he  been  capable  of  believing  in  the  infamy  of  the 
woman  he  loved,  Sylvia's  denial  would  have  assured 
him  of  her  innocence,  at  least  upon  this  one  point. 
Truth  had  spoken  in  her  tones — truth  had  glorifi'ed 
her  countenance  in  that  one  supreme  moment  when, 
with  uplifted  eyes  and  hands  raised  to  heaven,  she  had 
asserted  her  innocence. 

That  she  had  committecl  an  act  of  cruelty  and  in- 
justice in  sending  Mordred  Perriam  to  the  dreary  im- 
prisonment of  a  private  lunatic  asylum  was  just  pos- 
sible, and  that  she  was  smitten  with  shanfe  at  the  re.  • 
vealment  of  this  wrong.  ■  Alas  !  Edmund  Standen 
knew  but  too  well  that  this'  enchantress,  for  whose 
sake  he  had  made  so  many  sacrifices,  was  not  alto- 
gether stainless  ;  that  she  was  not  free  from  the  taint 
of  selfishness.  She  might  have  been  glad  to  get  rid  of 
a  troublesome  dependent — to  clear  her  house  of  a 
tiresome  old  man.  She  might  so  far  be  culpable. 
.  What  should  he  do  if  he  found  that  it  was  so  ;  that 
she  had  allowed  eccentricity  to  be  treated  as  lunacy  ; 
that  she  had  betrayed  the  trust  left  her  by  her  hus- 
band, and  had  banished  Mordi-ed  from  the  house  of 
his  own  fathers  ?  What  should  he  do  ?  Blame,  re- 
prove, and  then  forgive  her  ;  take  her  to  his  heart 
again,  with  all  her  errors  on  her  head,  and  make  it  the 
business  of  his  hfe  to  reform  and  elevate  her  charac- 
ter, i 

This  was  the  lover's  resolve.  He  would  set  right 
the  wrong  she  had  done,  and  then  forgive  her.  Even 
her  sin  did  not  part  them. 

At  Hatfield  Itlr,  Bain  hired  a  fly,  and,  after  a  great 
deal  of  talk  with  the  driver,  contrived  to  make  him 
understand  the  direction  in  which  he  desired  to  be 
conveyed.  At  first  the  flyman  asserted  that  he  never 
heard  of  no  place  within  twenty  miles  called  the  Ai-- 
bour.  But,  after  profound  rumination  and  scratching 
his  stubby  hairs  a  little,  heopiued  that  he  did  remembej. 
having  had  such  a  place  pointed  out  to  him  on  Crup- 
skew  Common,  and  "might  be  a  'ouse  where  they  took 
folks  that  was  a  ti-ifle  cranky."  > 

"  That  is  the  place,"  replied  Mr.  Eaiis ;  "  drive  us 
there  as  fast  as  you  can." 

"  It's  a  seven-mile  drive,"  remaiked  the  man,  du. 
biously,  "  fourteen  miles  there  and  bijck,  and  my  fare 
will  be  fourteen  shillings." 

"  I  shall  not  chspute  your  fare."  ^ 

"  And  somethink  for  myself  ?" 

"  If  you  drive  quickly  there  and  bac!<,  I'll  give 
you  a  crown,"  said  Edmund,  eager  to  end  the  discus- 
sion. 

"  Very  well,  sir  ;  you  can't  .say  fairer  than  that  • 
jump  in  ;  only  it's  jest  as  well  to  avide  the  disputes 
afterwards,  yer  see,  and  it's  a  wieked  road  betwixt  here 
and  Crupskew  Common." 

The  man  drove  off  at  a  smartish  pace,  and  the  occu- 
pants of  his  vehicle  were  soon  made  acquainted  with 
the  wickedness  'of  the  >oad.  Noble  prospects  and 
rustic  beauty  may  abound  in  the  environs  of  Hatfield, 
but  the  road  to  the  Arbour  hugged  the  ugliness  of  the 


and.  It  lay  in  narrow  lanes,  and  by  the  margin  ol 
waste  patches  of  swampy  level,  where  the*  sour  laud 
grew  nothing  but  rush  or  thistle,  dock  or  dandelion  ; 
by  black  and  dismal  waterpools  ;  by  scrubby  giwves  of 
bare  and  stunted  trees  ;  -by  meandering  ditches,  across 
which  pollard  willows  leaned  Sidelong,  extending 
scraggy  arm^  like  the  octopus— such  a  landscap  as  that 
in  which  Macbeth  and  Banqtio  met  the  weird  sisters. 
Yet,  no  ;  Scotland  would  not  fui-nish  such  small  and 
insignificant  ugliness.  Her  dreariest  landscape  owns 
the  grandeur  of  size — over  her  most  dismal  plains  the 
shadow  of  some  distant  mountain  looms  in  rugged  no- 
bility, and  the  wind  from  wild  deer  walks  rushes  across 
the  barren  level  like  the  breath  of  the  great  goddess, 
Nature. 

The  scenery  grew  more  hopelessly  barren  as  thg 
travellei's  approached  the  end  of  their  journej',  Crup- 
skew Common  was  a  desolate  flat,  whose  dull  surfaee 
of  sodden  turf  was  varied  here  arid  there  by  a  patch 
of  stagnant  water,  here  and  there  enlivened  by.a  despond- 
ent-looking donkey,  dragging  some  clog  or  fetter  ^ 
its  hind-legs — a  convict  donkey,  condemned  to,  jponal 
servitude  for  ILCe,  if  one  might  judge  by  his  look  and 
manner.  On  one  side  of  the  common  was  a  nan-ow 
road,  and  along  this  the  flyman  drove  till  he  came  to 
a  gate  in  a  dilapidated  fence,  behind  which  appealed 
the  windows  of  a  square  plaster-fronted  house,  which 
might  have  originally  belonged  to  some  tenant-farmer 
in  u  small  way — a  house  to  which  neither  wealth  nor 
taste  had  added  a  single  charm — ^the  barest  shell 
of  a  habitation,  less  habitable-looking  than  a  g''psy'« 
tent. 

"  This  is  the  place  I've  heard  folks  call  the  Arbour,' 
said  the  flyman,  pointing  to  the  dwelling  with  a  dis- 
paraging turn  oi  his  whijx  '' 

In  confirmation  of  his  statement  appeared  au  in, 
scription  in  white  paint  on  the  slate-coloured  door  : 
"  The  Arbour. — Dr.  Ledlamb.''  ' 

"  Wait  for  us,"  said  Mr.  Bain  to  the  driver,  as  h? 
and  his  companion  alighted.  "  Now,  Mr.  Standen," 
he  said,  turning  to  Edmund,  wliile  they  waited  for  tiis 
opening  of  the  gate,  "  it  is  for  you  or  for  me  to  gC't 
this  old  man's  secret  out  of  him.  That  he  has  a  sc-  ' 
cret,  and  one  that  will  criminate  Ludy  Perriam,  is  3 
fact  upon  which  I  am  ready  to  stake  evtry  fartlung  1 
have  in  the  world." 

"  I  am  here  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  y'.ur  sclitnie 
sir,"  answered  Edmund,  sterul^, .  "  I  believe  nothnin  _ 
you  assert — I  admit  notliiii'j:.    I  am  here  as  Lady  Per- 
riam's  husband  to  see  her  i  i.^l.t  'd." 

"  You  had  better  see  Jloroj  uil  Perriam  righted  TirKt,' 
returned  Mr.  Bain,  with  a  sneer.     ,  '.  ' 

The  door  was  opened  after  soms-dekv  by  a  A.y 
maid-servaut,  who  seemed  loth  to  admit  thrt  vi.-,i„,  rj 
It  was  not  till  Idr.  Bain  had  told  hev 'yhat  they.  v.'<;i\; 
friends  of  Lady  Pcn'iani's  that  she  abandoned  lioj- 
lous  guardianship  of  the- threshold  and  let  thjui  p. 
into  the  garden. 

Such  a  garden — a  waste  of  weeds,  and  muuld.  anc 
rough  moss-grovj,!  gravel — a  patch  of  grass  that  ujigh' 
once  have  been  a  smiliug  lawn,  a  damp  ar.^l  ar.eieiit 
wiUow  weeping  o^-er  a  shrunken  pond,  on  w  Ji-  st 
muddy  bosom  two  dirty  ducks  disported  themseivct; 
a  wilderness  of -potherbs  on  one  side,  whare  the  chc:i^! 
and  fertile  scarlet  runner  ruled  dominant,  and  the  vc 
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getable  marrow  sprawled  its  tougli  tendrils  and  fiung 
its  l)loated  yellow  gourds  upon  the  weedy  waste. 

"  I  don't  know  as  master  will  allow  you  to  sefe  Mr. 
Poeram,"  said  the  gill,  "  but  I'll  ask,  if  you'll  be  so 
good  as  to  step  into  the  draTvin'  room." 

The  visitors  complied  with  this  request,  and  were 
forthwith  ushered  into  an  apartment  which  made  some 
pretensions  to  gentility.  The  walls  were  blotched  with 
damp  and  staibed  with  mildew.  The  atmosphere  was 
earthy,  but  the  circular  table  boasted  a  gaily  coloured 
cover,  and  was  further  adorned  with  a  green  glass 
inkstand,  a  papier  machd  blotting  book,  and  a  photo- 
gi-aph  album.  An  ancient  cottage  jiiano  stood  against 
one  wall,  a  feeble  old  sofa  faced  it,  a  cheap  print  or 
two  hinted  at  Dr.  Ledlamb.'s  taste  for'art.  The  room 
was  in  rigid  order,  and  was  evidently  held  sacred  for 
the  reception  of  visitors. 

Here  the  steward  and  Edmund  Standen  waited  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  seenjed  longer  to 
both.  There  were  footsteps  in  the  room  above,  and  a 
running  up  and  downstairs,  which  might  indicate  eon- 
fusion  and  px-eparation  of  some  kind,  but  Mr.  Led- 
lamb  did  not  appear. 

'•  Are  these  people  going  to  keep  us  here  all  day  ?' 
esclaimed  Edmund,  impatiently.  , 

He  went  over  to  the  fireplace  and  rang  the  bell — not 
an  easy  thijig  to  do,  for  the  wire  was  loose,  and  hig 
first  efforts  only  produced  a  distant  jangling  sound. 

"What  a  house  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  What  desolation 
and  decay  in  everything ! " 

This  aspect  of  misery  grieved  his  soul.  It  would  be 
harder  now  to  forgive  Sylvia's  sin.  That  she  had  placed 
her  brother-Ln-Iaw  under  medical  restraint,  depiived 
hi.m  of  actual  liberty,  he,  Edmund  Standen,  might 
have  schooled  himself  to  pardon.  But  he  had  expeo. 
ted  to  find  her  victim  surrounded  by  all  temporal  com- 
forts, in  the  care  of  a  medical  man  of  position  and  re- 
putation, whose  name  alone  would  be  a  guarantee  for 
the  patient's  good  treatment. 

To  find  him  here— in  this  abode  of  misery — in  a 
house  on  which  abject  poverty  had  set  its  mark!  This 
v.'P.s  indeed  a  blow,  and  the  young  man — he  who  a  few 
hours  a'TO'bad  buen  a  proud  and  happy  lover — turned 
hi  i  Lad;  ujji'n  Sliadraek  Lain,  and  shed  ta^rs  at  the 
thou:, hi  that  callous  .>seliishness  which  had  aban- 
dou'-J  a  L  umkss  old  man  to  such  an  existence  as  life 
in  Dr.  Ledlamb's  rural  retreat. 

Ko  answer  came  to  the  bell.  There  was  a  window 
dov.'n  to  the  ground,  opening  directly  on  the  weedy 
patch  that  had  once  been  a  lawn. 

"  I'll  wait  no  longer,"  said  Mr.  Standen,  who  had 
brushed  away  the  traces  of  his  tears  and  hoped  his 
weakness  had  escaped  the  eye  of  Shadrack  Bain.  "  I'll 
explore  tliis  wretched  hole  for  myself.  You  can  come 
with  me  or  not,  as  you  please,  Mr.  Bain." 

The  maid  servant  appeared  at  the  door  just  as  Ed- 
mund opened  the  window. 

"Oh,  if  you  please,  sir,"  she  said  in  a  gasp,  "I'm 
very  sorry,  but  I  made  a  mistake  in  allowing  you  to 
come  in.  Missus  says  Mr.  Ledlamb  is  up  in  London 
attending  to  his  business  there,  and  it's  against  his 
rule  for  patients'  friends  to  be  admitted  without  an 
ap  pointment,  except  it's  the  friend  which  placed  the 
'  atiunt  in  his  care.  And  if  you'll  please  to  write  and 
K  .k  lor  an  appointment  Mr.  Ledlamb  will  let  you  know  j 
when  you  can  see  Mr.  Peeram,  pro\'iJing  you  has  Lady 
Peeram's  lief,  Mr.  Ledlamb 'oldinghisself  responsible 
to  Lady  Peeram,  and  no  one  else." 

The  girl  stumbled  slowly  through  this  message, 
v>'hii_li  had-  evidently  been  laboriously  imprinted  upoi> 
her  mind,  for  she  tried  back  when  she  had  finished, 
and  v.-ent  over  a  good  bit  of  it  again,  like  a  musical 
bos. 

"I'll  ask  for  an  appointtftent  l5y  and  by,"  answered 
Edmund  ;  "  but  while  I  am  here  I'll  take  a  look  round 
your  place." 

'■  Oh,  if  you  please,  sir,  you  musn't  go  out  into  the 
gar-line;,"  said  the  gu-1,  with  a  frightened  look  ;  "it's 
agr.inst  the  rules."  ■ 

"Come,  Mr.  Bain,"  said  Edmund,  heedless  of  this 
remonstrance. 

He  went  out  of  the  window,  followed  by  the 
steward. 

"  Oh,  if  jou  please,  you  musn't."  rasped  the  girl,  in 


much  alarm, and  then,''finding  her  appeal  unheeded,  she 
ruslied  out  of  the  room  and  upstairs,  crying,  "  Mis.^u.s, 
missus,  they've  gone  out  in  the  garding,  and  Mr,  Pee- 
ram's there  with  Sammy  in  the  preamberlater." 

CHAPTER  LXIV. 
MB.  ledlamb's  patient. 

Mr.  Standen's  first  act  on  getting  out  into  the  open 
was  to  take  a  survey  of  the  house,  thinldng  that  Mr. 
Ledlamb's  prisoner  might  in  all  probability  be  looking 
out  of  one  of  the  windows.  But  the  windows  were  all 
blank.  Two  of  the  upper  casements  were  guarded  by 
bars,  doubtless  with  the  \'iew  of  preventing  the  escape 
of  any  desperate  patient,  who  might  be  inclined  to  emu- 
late Jack  Sheppard's  evasion  from  Newgate. 

"Come  round  the  garden,"  said  Mr.  Bain;  "from 
that  girl's  anxiety  I'll  be  bound  he's  somewhere  out 
here." 

They  crossed  the  grass  to  the  stagnant  pond  where 
ducks  and  duckweed  flourished,  and  where  the  ancieat 
willow  wept  the  desolation  o|'  tlie..,scene.  Tlwt  willow 
was  the  one  bit  of  shelter  in  all  that  arid  waste  of 
garden,  and  between  the  drooping  branches  Mr.  Bain's 
kefn  eye  bad  discerned  some  object  that  looked  like  a 
huinau  figure. 

He  made  fur  this  spot,  therefore,  followed  closely  by 
Edmund.  The  willow  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
water.  They  went  quickly  round  the  edge  of  the  pool, 
!Mr.  Bain  always  in  advance.  Yes,  there  was  some  one 
under  the  tree — a  child's  shrill  voice  sounded  as  they 
approached,  an  old  man's  piping  tones  answei-ing. 

Mr.  Bain  parted  the  willow  bl  anches  and  looked  into 
the  natural  arbour. 

An  old  man  was  seated  in  a  dilapidated  wheel-eh-iir, 
an  infant  By  his  side  in  an  equally  dilapitated  peram- 
bulator, and  both  these  helpless  objects  were  under 
the  care  of  a  tall,  lauky-looldng  girl  of  about  eleven 
years  old. 

Shadrack  Bain,  not  wont  to  display  violent  emotion, 
drew  back  with  a  loud  cry,  and  the  ruddy  tints  of  his 
sunburnt  face  faded  to  a  sickly  white. 

"Sir  Aubrey  Perriam  !"  he  cried  aghast. 

"  What  do  you  mean  T  asked  Ednumd  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  seizing  the  agent  by  the  shoulder. 

Jlr.  Bain  did  not  answer  him,  but  crept  under  the 
willow,  and  bent  over  the  old  man,  taking  his  hand, 
and  looking  into  his  face. 

"  Sir  Aubrey,  don't  you  know  itie  ?  I'm  your  old 
steward,  Shadrack  Bain,  come  to  fetch  you  out  of  this 
wretched  hole,  come  to  take  you  back  to  life:" 

"  Yes,  to  life,"  answered  the  old  man  in  senile  tones. 
"  They  made  believe  I  wa.^  dead,  they  told  me  to  my 
face  that  I  was  not  Aubrey  but  Mordred.  They  put 
me  in  Moidred's  rooms,  and  kept  me  shut  up  there 
and  told  me  it  Wjsuld  be  worse  for  me  if  I  called  my- 
self Sir  Aubrey  Perriam.  Vrho  was  it  that  did  this  C 
with  a  pained  look'^nd  a  wilder  tone.  Not  my  wife, 
oh,  no  !  not  my  wife,  not  my  pretty  Sylvia.  She  was 
beautiful  and  good.  She  coul^  never  have  been  so 
cruel  to  me." 

,"  "  Never  mind  who  did  it.  Sir  Aubrey.  It  is  all  over 
now.  No  one  will  dare  to  deny  your  name  when  I  am 
by  your  side.  Qood  God  !  what  a  scheme  for  a  woman 
to  invent — -for  a  woman  to  execute.  I  see  it  all  now. 
It  was  Mordi-ed  who  died  and  the  woman  made  the 
world  believe  it  was  her  husband.  I  wish  you  joy  of 
your  plighted  wife,  Mr.  Standen,"  added  the  agent, 
turning  to  Edmund,  who  leaned  against  the  sill,  white 
as  death. 

The  old  man  clung  to  Shadrack  Bain,  like  a  child 
who  has  been  restored  to  the  nurse  he  loves. 

"  Yes,  I  know,  I  know,"  he  muttered,  "  you  are  Bain, 
a  ET;ood  servant,  a  faithful  servant.  Take  me  away  from 
this  place— this  dull,  cold,  cheerless  place.  They  don't 
beat  me,  they're  not  very  unkind  to  me,  but  they're 
poor,  and  everything  is  comfortless.  Carter  was  al- 
ways good,  but  she  is  ill  now,  and  I'm  left  with.SaQimy 
and  Clara,  and  Clara  calls  me  ilr.  Perriam,  and  laughs 
at  me  when  I  tell  her  my  right  name  is  Sir  Aubrey." 

Clara  wajs  the  tall  girl,  w'no  stood  behind  the  wheel- 
chair knitting  a  baby's  sock. 

"  That's  his  fancy,"  s'ue  said  sharply.  "'When  he  first 
went  out  of  liis  mind  he  took  it  into  his  hea-d  that  he 
was  his  elder  brother.  The  one  that  diccL  It  was  his 
brother's  death  that  turned  his  brain,  father  says." 

"  His  brain  is  no  more  turned  upon  some  points  than 
yours,  my  girl,"  answered  Mr.  Bain.  "  His  intellect 
was  weakened  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  but  he's  clear 
enough  at '  times.  He  has  been  used  very  badly,  and 
I  mean  to  take  him  away  from  here  without  loss  of 
time." 

"You  can't  do  that,"  eaid  the  girl,  promptly  ;  "fa- 
ther won't  let  you." 


"  I  shall  not  ask  your  father's  leave,"  lepiied  Shad- 
rack Eaiii.  "You'll  stand  by  me,  won't  you,  Mr. 
Standen  '.  ' 

"  Yes,  I  will  do  wliat  I  can  to  «ee  this  poor  old  man 
righted,"  answered  Edmund,  gloomily. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  Mrs.  Carter,  the  nurse  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Bain. 

_ "  Inflammation  of  the  lungs.  She  took  bad  a  fort- 
night ago,  and  father  got  her  round  a  bit  at  first,  and 
he  says  the  cough  has  settled  on  her  chest,  and  she'U 
never  get  over  it.  She's  awful  bafl.  We  were  [afraid 
last  night  she'd  hardly  have  lived  till  this  moining." 

"  If  you  want  to  know  the  particulais  of  this  busi- 
ness, you'd  better  stop  and  question  Mi.s.  Carter,"  said 
Mr.  Bain  to  Edmund.  "  She  has  been  in  it  from  first 
to  last.  She  has  been  Lady  Pemarn's  prime  confidante 
and  advLser." 

"  I'll  see  her,  answered  Edmund,  "  unless  you  want 
my  help  in  getting  Sir  Aubrey  away." 

He  had  been  gazing  at  the  old  man's  face  with  ear- 
nest scrutinj'  to  assure,  himself  that  this  was  in- 
deed the  elder  and  not  the  younger  brother — that  he 
was  not  being  made  the  dupe  of  some  juggling  of  Mr. 
Bain's.  That  scrutiny  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind.  Thia 
w.is .  verily  Sir  Aubrey  Peniam,  Sylvia's  husband. 
Strong  as  had  been  the  resemblance  ,  between  the 
brothei-s,  there  was  just  sufficient  individuality  in  the 
face  to  make  Edmund  Standen  very  sure  upon  this 
point. 

"  I  only  want  you  to  go  as  far  as  the  carriage  with 
us,"  said  Mr.  Bain,  "  and  then  you  can  return  and  sea 
l^Irs.  Carter.  But  don't  commit  yourself  by  any  pro. 
mise  to  condone  her  share  in  this  conspu-acy." 

"  If  sJie  is  dying,  it  can  matter  little  whether  hei 
crime  is  condoned." 

"  If — but  it  is  just  possible  she  may  be  no  nearer 
death  than  I  am.  We  can  get  Sir  Aubrey  to  the  gate 
in  this  chair.  He  used  to  be  able  to  vralk  a  Uttle,  but 
perhaps  he's  weaker  now.  It  wOl  be  easy  to  lift  him 
into  the  can-iage  between  us.  I  shall  take  him  to  an 
hotel  at  Hatfield,  and  keep  him  there  till  he  caa  be 
moved  comfortably  back  to  Peniam." 

"  But  you  musu't  take  him  away?"  shrieked  Misg 
Ledlamb.    "  I'll  run  and  tell  mother." 

She  .sped  off  on  this  somewhat  futile  errand,  leaving 
the  baby  squalling  in  the  perambirl;itor,  appalled  bj 
the-sudden  solitude.  \\'hen  she  came  back,  followed 
by  Mrs.  Ledlamb,  a  timid-looking  matron,  who  had 
been  all  this  time  trying  to  make  her.self  presentable 
to  the  eyes  of  .strangers.  Sir  Aubrey  and  Mr.  Bain  had 
just  driven  off  in  the  fly,  and  Edmund  Standen  was 
quitjtly  approaching  the  house. 

"  He's  gone,  mar,"  screamed  Clara;  "  they've  tool 
him  clean  away." 

Mrs.  Ledlamb  began  to  cry. 

"  Your  father  will  say  it's  my  fai51t,"'  she  screamed 
piteously,  "but  what  could  I  do  ,1  wa.=n't  fit  to  be 
seen  when  they  came,  and  was  just  getting  myself  a 
little  bit  tidj'  when  you  ran  in  to  say  they  were  going. 
And  there's  all  our  income  gone  at  one  swoop,  for  ha 
was  your  par's  only  patient,  and  Goodness  knows  when 
he'll  get  another.  I'm  sure  I  tremble  when  I  think 
what  he'll  say  to  me." 

"  It  wasn't  your  fauit,  mar.  You  coaMn't  ha.ve 
stopped  them  if  you'd  been  dressed  ever  so.  They'd 
ha\  e  taken  him  away  by  main  force.  There's  one  of 
the  gentlemen ;  you'd  better  ask  him  what  they  meant 
by  it." 

Mr.  Standen,  being  timorously  interrogated  upon 
this  point,  would  give  no  definite  answer. 

"  There  has  been  a  great  wi-ong  done,"  he  said, 
gravely.  "  I  cannot  tell  what  knowledge  vi-w  husband 
may  have  had  of  that  wrong,  but  I  know  that  the  first 
step  towards  setting  it  right  was  to  get  that  poor  old 
man  out  of  this  house."  t 

,  "  I'm  sure  he's  been  treated  kindly,"  whimpered 
Mrs.  Ledlamb,  "  and  if  he  s,iys  he  isn't,  he's  a  de- 
ceiving old  thing.  He's  had  every  indulgence.  Sago 
puddings  that  I've  made  for  him  with  my  own  hands, 
and  mutton  broth^  and  all  kinds  of  delicacies.  I'm 
sure  he's  been  treated  like  the  family,  and  we've  all  of 
us  borne  with  his  worrying  nonsense,  when  he  said  he 
was  not  himself  but  his  brother.  Clara  has  had  the 
patience  of  an  angel  with  him." 

Mr.  Standen  asked  to  see  the  nurse,  Mrs.  Carter,  and 
after  some  difficulty,  by  means  of  a  good  deal  of  per-* 
suasion  and  the  gift  of  a  five-pound  note  to  Mrs.  Led- 
lam'D,  as  consolation  under  the  sudden  loss  of  income, 
he  obtained  permission  to  go  up  to  the  attic  where  the 
sick  woman  was  lying. 

"  She's  very  bad,  "  said  Mrs.  Ledlamb.  "I  sat  up 
with  her  half  last  night,  thinking  she  was  going  but 
it's  a  harassing,  deceiving  complaint,  and  I  daresay 
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she'll  go  on  lingering  ever  so  Ions,  a  burden  to  herself 
and  ethers." 

Mrs.  Carter,  otherwise  Mrs.  Carford,  lay  on  her^jar- 
row  bed, facing  the  casement,  through  which  the  west- 
ering sun  streamed  with  soft  yellow  light.  She  was 
the  very  shadow — the  pale  ghost — of  th;)t  Mr.'.  Carter 
who  had  been  soon  at  Pcrriam  «,  month  a^o.  The 
bright  brown  eyes  looked  larger  than  of  old,  larger 
than  they  had  seemed  even  in  her  days  of  .'semi-starva- 
tion, when  the  came  a  suppliant  to  Kcdingham  school- 
house. 

Yet,  even  now,  with  that  deadly  brightne.ss,  they 
were  like  Sylvia's  eyes.  Edmund  perceived  the  resem- 
blance at  once.  He  sat  quietly  down  by  the  bed.side, 
and  took  her  hand.  She  looked  a|.  him. at  first  with 
a  dull  indifference,  thinking  he  was  some  strange 
doctor  who  had  been  brought  to  see  her.  Then  a 
gleam  of  recognition  flashed  into  her  eyes.  She  re- 
membered a  face  she  had  seen  in  a  photograph  Sylvia 
h?>d  shown  her — the  face  of  her  daughter's  lirst  lover. 

"  Is — Sylvia— i.5  Lady  Perriam  here  ?"  she  asked. 

"  No  ;  but  if  there  U  anything  on  your  mind— any- 
thing you  wish  to  tell  before  you  are  called  away — you 
need  not  fear  to  tell  me.  Whatever  wrong  you  have 
/done  is  npw  past  atonement  upon  earth.  Try  to  se- 
cure God'.H  pity  by  a  late  repentance.  Do  not  carry 
the  secret  of  your  .sin  to  the  grave." 

■•  The  wrong  I  did  was  not  done  for  my  own  pake, 
but  for  another.  If  I  toll  the  truth,  it  is  she  who  will 
svifTer." 

"  If  you  are  speaking  of  Lady  Peniam,  be  a.ssured 
that  nothing  you  can  tell  me  cm  affect  her  injuriously. 
In  the  firet  place  her  secret  is  already  known,  and  in 
the  second  place  I  should  be  the  last  io  use  my  know- 
ledge to  her  disadvantage.'' 

■  What  !  is  it  known  already  ?"  cried  :\[rs.  Carter, 
t^atedly.  "  I  knew  that  it  mu.^t  cnmo  to  light  so'^ner 
l  iter — that  f-uch  a  thing  could  no,-,  long  be  hidden  ; 
t  so  fjoon  !  That  it  sliould  all  be  discovered  soso6n  ! 
w  did  it  happen     WJio  came  here  !" 

■  Do  not  trouble  yourself  abovit  details.  YoiTare 
1  weak  to  bear  such  emotion.    Sir  Aubrey  has  been 

t  'vmd,  and  he  is  in  safe  hands.    Let  that  content 
yo\i." 

"  And  she — Lady  Perri,am  ?" 

"  Are  yon  so  doei'ily  interested  in  her  welfare  ?'' 

"More  decplj'  th.'lu  you  imagine,"  ansA\-ered  Mrs. 
T  irter  with  a  sigh. 

"You  are*  related  to  her,  perhaps.  I  saw  a  like- 
n';.-:S  in  your  face  to  hers  the  moment  I  entered  this 
room."  \  , 

"  We  are  related  by  the  nearest  tie  that  kindred 
owns.    Lady  Perriam  is  my  daughter." 

"  AVhat !  You  are  the  mother-  of  whom  she  apoke  to 
me  with  such  affection,  for  whose  sake  she  married  Sir 
Aubrev  Perriam  P 

"  Did  sh«  tell  you  that  ?" 

"  Yes,  she  t,old  me  that  you  were  in  abject  poverty 
— .almcst  starving — and  that  her  only  chance  of  help- 
g  you  wrts  by  a  ra  uriago  with  a  rich  man." 

It  was  true — 1  was  in  abject  poverty — and  after 
'61-  n' ■.vria;/e  she  relieved  me  with  an  occasional 
1  •  mii.tnncr.  But  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
,,t  i-hat  time  .she  was  ignorant  of  our  relation.ship.  I 
,  ♦eptC'l  Jier  alms  as  an  act  pure  benevolence  from 
lie  who  knew  not  th.i.t  I  was  more  to  her  than  a 
.<  ranger," 

Bvit  she  did  help  you." 
"  i>he  di<l.    And  when  she  had  the  opportunity  of 
I'Vn^  me  lasting  employment  and  a  home  as  Sir 
Aubrey's  nur.^e  she  sent  for  me." 

"  She  "mploypd  you  as  a  servant  in  her  house  ?" 
"  Yes,  tlxp  position  yvAi  one  of  servitude,  but  she 
did  not  make  it  degrading.     I  lived  apart  from  the 
other  servants,  and  I  was  near  her.    That  to  me  was 

jxquisite  happiness,  until  " 

'■  Until  ■»<-hat  V 

."  Lentil  she  tempted  me  to  aid  her  in  a  sinful  act,  a 
wicked  act,  which  poisoned  my  life  and  hers.  You, 
,    of  all  men,  should  be  merciful  in  your  judgment  of  her, 
■\'o\-  ifc  was  her  fatal  Ifn-e  for  you  that  urged  her  to 
<  onimit  tli.at  sin." 

'■  May  God  de.al  as  mercifully   with  her  as  -my 
tIiou£^lits,"  said  Edmund,  deeply  moved. 

"  Yuu  will  think  le.ss  hardly  of  her,  perhaps,  if  you 
know  all  ;  but  it  is  a  wicked  story,  and  I  hate  myself 
U)v  (he  we.ikness  that  made  me  help  in  that  evil  work. 
Sin.o  I  liave  been  in  this  house,  with  the  fear  of  death 
bcf'ire  my  ey^s,  I  iiave  written  an  account  of  all  that 
li  ippened  at  Perriam  Place.  Dare  I  trust  you  as  a 
l_  il'/iniin  Catholic  would  trust  hi.s  father  confesisor  ?  Will 
vou  promise  to  make  no  use  of  that  information  against 
.  .feylvia?" 

f       "  .Mgain.Ht  her  !    You  do  not  know  tow  blindly, 


how  uttsrly  I  have  loved  her.  If  her  love  for  me  has 
been  f.itil,  mine  his  been  fatal,  too  ;  and  it  has  been 
thorough,  which  hers  never  was.  Whatever  power  I 
have  to  .=hield  her  from  the  consequences  of  her  guilt 
shall  be  used  to  the  utmost.  But,  alas  !  I  fear  that 
power  is  of  the  smallest." 
"  Where  is  she  now  ?" 
"  In  London,  with  her  father." 

"  Lose  no  time  here,  then,  but  go  back  to  her.  Tell 
her  that  all  i.?  discovered." 

'•  Slie  must  know  that,  for  she  knew  where  we  were 
coming  when  we  left  her  fhis  morning.  But  I  will  go 
back  and  see  if  I  can  be  of  any  u;;c.  though  it  will  be 
hard  to  see  her  face  again." 

"  Do  not  trust  her  father's  kindne.=;8  in  the  hour  of 
misfortune     Take  my  keys  and  open  that  desk  in  the 
chest  of  drawers."    The  feeble  hand  groped  under  the 
pillow  and  drew  out  a  Kni.all  bunch  of  keys.    "  The 
smalle^  key  belongs  to  the  dc!-k." 
Edmund  obeyed. 
"  You  see  a  roll  of  papers  2" 
"  Yes." 

"  Take  those  with  you  and  go." 
"  Cannot  I  do  anything  for  you  ?    Have  you  proper 
medical  attendan-e,  good  nursing  ?'' 

"  Yes  ;  these  people  do  all  they  can  ;  but  my 
doom  is  sealed.  Go  to  her  ;  you  may  save  her  from 
despair." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  SUPPER  PARTY. 
The  idea  of  giving  a  midnight  supper  to  unfortunate 
women,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  in  London  and 
lil.spwhere,  w.is  most  s,:ti.sfactorily  carried  out  the 
other  evening  in  the  S.iloon  of  the  Trades'  Hall,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Quarricr  and  Mrs.  Poole. 
According  to  previous  ai-rangement  on  the  evening  in 
question,  a  few  friends  met  in  the  Trades'  Hall  for 
prayer,  after  which- those  appointed  to  the  task  started 
to  distribute  tickets  for  the  supper  in  the  leading  dis- 
tricts of  the  city.  The  invitations  were  sent  out 
.shortly  after  ten  o'clock,  and  before  half-past  eleven 
the  h.-ill  was  filled  to  overflowing  by  ticketholders. 
The  form  of  invitation  wa.s  printeVl  in  large  letters  as 
follows  ; — 

"  Midnight  Supper  for  Females. — Dear  Friend — I 
would  like  ver}-  much  if  j-ou  would  come  and  take 
supper  with  us  this  evening  (Wednesday)  in  the  Saloon 
of  the  Trades'  Hall,  Glaesford-strcet,  at  half -past  eleven 
o'clock. 

"Mrs.  Poole." 

During  the  gathering  Mrs.  Poole  conversed  with  the 
girls,  and  the  irresistible  charm  of  her  manner 
speedily  won  over  those  with  whom  she  came  into 
contact.  It  was  curious  t.o  note  the  various  feel- 
ings that  swayed  the  miscellaneous  company.  There 
was  a  blending  of  curiosity  aad  bewilderment  for 
the  mqst  p.a.rt,  and  it  was  sufficiently  apparent 
that  very  few  understood  the  purport  of  the  card 
they  held  in  their  hands.  Considerably  over  a  hun- 
dred responded  to  the  invitalion — a  motley  company, 
picked  from  the  .streets  without  any  prep.aiation.  Some 
dirty,  ''draigled"  and  raggexl,  with  the  city  grime  in- 
grained into  their  skins  ;  some  bareheaded,  and  shoe- 
less, with  a  hopeless  hungrj"-  look  in  their  scared  faces; 
some  smart,  and,  alas  !  too,  pretty  ;  some  a  Ktep  higher 
decked  out  in  a  faded  finery,  brightened  up  with  flash 
j"weUery  ;  some  expensively  dressed  in  the  first 
fashion,  "  span"  new,  with  their  first  glossy  freshness 
yet  untarnished.  The  latter  fonncd  the  younger  por- 
tion of  the  company,  girls  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
of  age  per'naps,  certainly  not  older.  The  first  Jook  of 
the  supper  room,  with  itsbright  lights  and  snowy  tables 
glittering  with  silver  and  crystal,  seemed  to  strike 
some  with  amazement  when  they  came  in.  Two  com- 
panions in  misfortune,  when  led  to  their  seats  broke 
down,  and  wept  bitterly  ;  and  another,  whose  extreme 
youth  and  loveliness  attracted  universal  attention,  hid 
her  faee  and  trembled  like  a  frightened  child.  Poor 
misguided  Mary  had  run  away  from  her  peaceful  home 
amongst  the  Highland  hills  only  three  weeks  ago,  en- 
ticed by  thoughtless  companions;  and  when.  Mrs. 
Poole  laid  her  hand  caressingly  upon  her,  the  bairn's 
heart  wont  out  to  the  motherly'  clasp,  and  repentant 
tears  rained  down  her  checks.  Some  more  hardened 
pretended  not  to  iniderst,and  what  was  meant. 
One  expected  a  dance.  "Indeed  she  did."  Another 
indignantly  protested  that  "  it  was  a  regular  soil." 
Another  was  confident  "it  was  a  conspiracy  to  ex- 
t)end  the  Lochburnie  Magdalen  Washing  Establish- 
ment," and  it  was  ^vith  difficulty  these  belligerents 


could  be  restrained  within  bounds  until  theprogrammt 
of  the  evening    commenced.      At  half -past  eleven 
supper  was  served —  substantial  beefsteak  pie,  with  a 
cup  of  tea.  ■  An  abundant  supply  of  good  ihings  had 
been  provided  for'  their  refreshment ;  but  these  wan- 
derers of  the  night  had  little  appetite,  and  when  grace 
was  sung  some  heaits  were  too  full  to  eat.  Aftej 
supper  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wallace  gave  thanks,  and  was  fol. 
lowed  by  Mr.  Poole  (Fiddler  .loss),  who  shortly  ad< 
dressed  the  meeting  in  a  few  %viejl-chosen  remark.^,  and 
made  way  for  his  wife,  who  was  listened  to  v.'ith 
wrapt  attention.     Mrs.  Poole  (who,  by  the  way,  re- 
calls vividly  the  portraiture  of  "  Dinah,  the  Methodist 
preacher  in  "  Ada-m '  Bede")  has  a  wonderful  way  ol 
attr.acf.ing  those  towarchsher  upon  whom  she  desires  to 
produce  an  impre.=;sion — not  so  much  by  the  eloguenca 
of  her  preaching  as  t  he  reality  that  ch.aracterires  her, 
and  that  largeheartedness,  so  to  speak,  that  embi'acea 
each  and  all  witlun  the  folds  of  a  mother's  love  in 
unaffected  simplicity  and  gentleness.    The  work,  how- 
ever,  in  which  Mrs.  Poole  is  ,at  present  engaged  is  not 
new  to  her.    She  has  been  .a  preacher  amongst  the 
Primitive  Methodists,  to   whom  she  belongs  since 
she  was    fifteen    years    old — a    period  extending 
over  twenty  years  now,     The    effect  of  her  words 
soon  began  to  tell  upon  her  audience  ;  and  as  she  pic- 
tured familiar  scenes  of  childhood's  days  under  a 
father's  roof  and  at  a  mother's  knee,  bravado  and 
hardness  broke  down  and  melted,  and  eyes  that  hid 
forgotten  how  to  soften  filled  with   tears  and  over- 
flowed.   AVhen  Mrs.  Poole  had  ended  ^er  aildress, 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home"  was  sung,  and  as  the  refruin 
was  repeated,  "  There's  no  place  like  home,  there's 
no  place  like  home,"  the  famili.ar  strains  died  av.uy 
in  sobs,  and  weai-y  heads  that  had  once  lain  on  a 
mother's  brenst!  bowed  low  in  shame  and  sorrow.  At 
the  close  of  tbo  meeting  intimation  was  given  that 
any  who   were  desirous   to  leave  ofF  their  present 
course  might  remain  to  be  conversed  with.  About 
seventy  stopped  behind,  and  it  was  most  touching  to 
see  the  eagerntJss  ^vith  which  some  pressed  forward  to 
be  enrolled  for  a  shelter.    There  was  a  sprink^ug  of 
the  poorer  class  ;  but,  str.mge  to  say,  by  far  the  greater 
portion  were  the  die.^^y  one,-,  who,  to  judge  from  the 
freshness  of  their  '  :ippearance,  a,nd  apparent  outside 
comfort,  did  not  require  to  throw  themselves  on  Chris- 
tian charity  for -shelter.    Eagerly  and  anxiously,  how- 
ever, they  pressed  forward,  weeping  sore,  and  iDegging 
to  be  taken  in  and  saved.  Some  had  left  happy  homes, 
and  would  fain  return,  like  the  prodigal  son,  to  ask 
forgiveness,  if  helped  to  do  so.     "  There's  no  place 
like  home"  seQmed  to  ring  in  their  ears  like  a  far-off 
echo  from  the  rogf-trcc  the}''  had  forsaken.  Some 
hacl  no  home,  but  were  "weary  wandering,"  and  f.un 
would  find  rest  for  their  bleeding  feet.    Amongyt  the 
number  who  waited  was  "  Higb.lond  Mary."  Frightened 
and  trembling,  she  hung  shyly  Viack  from  the  rest, 
with  the  deep  flush  of  shame  coming  and  going  on  the 
beautiful  child-like  face,  and  great  heavy  teitrs  blind- 
ing her  violet  eyes.    Erring  and|foolish,  but  one  could 
not  believe  her  wicked,  "so  young  and  so  fair."'  Sh^ 
had  not  at  least  outlived  the  memory  of  the  "  Auld 
Kirk" .at  home,  and  thgSabbath  " Schule  a:id t he  hymns" 
she  had  siuig  tliero,  when  ihay  were  chanted  ."gain 
in  the  city  supper  rowm.    Unfortunately,  pro'.i.i'.n 
had  not  been  made  to  accommod.itc  the  large  mriiber 
that  waited,  and  only  twcnty-thrc,^  ronirl       .  i|-'!t'n"d 
for  the  night.  '  Fifteen  were  taken  to  tli"  I'.ii.-.-ion  ILill 
in  Dovehill,  and  the  rem.ainder,  unO^r  the  cliarg''-  of 
Mr.  Sinclair,  secretary  of  the  Magd.alen  Institution, 
were  taken  to  the  Home  in  Ren  Frev,--street.  Sines 
then  all  have  been  provided  for.  .  Those  wishing  to  re- 
tm-n  to  their  parents  have  been  sent  home.  Mary 
was  a.skedif  she  would  like  to  go  liome.    "Oh,  yes,  if 
she  only  got  biifck  to  h.er  father  that  night.    He  would 
forgive  her.  he  loved  her  s.ie  w.^i  l    If  she  could  just 
go  to  him  that  night."    iSi^ftemii^  nir'n-,.;r:ces  had  bce;i 
at  work  ;  and  the  fear  of  hiving  .-inned  pa.st  forgive- 
ness seemed  to  have  passed  out  of  her  heart  at  a  touch 
of  unexpected   kindnefs  at- the  hands  of  stranger.,. 
Should  but  one  strayed  lamb  liave  been  returned  to 
the  fold — one«Polita.ry  *\anderer  from  a  father's  cave 
have  been  reclaimed — there  would  be  sufucieiit  en- 
couragement to  continue  this  good  work  ;  and  surelj 
the  "  means"  required  to  carry  out  its   high  m.issior, 
will  not  be  wanting  in  our  rich  and  pro.s^Jerous  city. 

The  learned  Buxtorf  informs  us,  in  his  "  Hebrew 
Lexicon,"  that  the  primeval  name  of  Eve  is  dc:-ivod 
from  a  root  signifying  talk.  It  has  taken  root,  and 
done  well. 

Becker  Bros."  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOil.  per  lb.,  is  a 
conibiii^.lion  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contain.-;  all 
that  is  rec(uisite  to  mako  'I'ea  p.jrfect.  7  Soiith  CrciitGeor,';',-'s- 
-  itreut,  Dublin, 
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A  CONFLICT  WITH  BURGLARS. 

A  PHYSICIAN'S  STORY. 

A  culd,  drizzling  raiu  poured  down  incessantly  the 
whole  evening,  as  I  was  sitting  in  the  cheerful  parlour 
of  Dr.  Lo  Grange,  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  several 
years  ago.  A  bright  fire  was  burning  on  the  hearth, 
which  gave  the  room  a  ruddy  and  cheerful  aspect.  The 
doctor  was  absent  on  a  medical  visit,  but  I  looked  for 
his  return  every  moment.  I  secretly  congratulated 
myself  that  fate  had  not  made  a  physician  of  me,  for 
to  be  called  out  in  all  sorts  of  weather  was  not  an  oc- 
cupation that  would  suit  my  fancy,  and  a  doctor's  pro. 
fession  was  by  no  means  one  of  the-pleasautest. 

As  I  was  a  distant  connection  of  the  doctor,  he 
would  always  insist  upon  my  making  my  home  at  his 
house  w  ^Ist  I  was  in  the  city,wliich  kind  offer  I  never 
'efused,  as  he  was  a  congenial  and  entertaining  host, 
always  having  some  interesting  subject  at  hand  to 
make  the  hours  pass  swiftly  by.  I  was  deeply  in. 
tcrested  in  reading  a  late  novel  by  a  celebrated  writer 
-.s  the  doctor  entered  the  room.  Seating  himself  near 
•he  fire,  he  pulled  an  evening  pajjcr  from  his  pocket, 
saj-ing  at  the  same  time  : 

■'  Have  you  heard  the  news,  Clarence  ?" 

"'S'c,  doctor  ;  what  is  it  ?" 

'■  '^"'ly,  a  most  daring  burglary  took  place  last  night 
at  the  Commercial  Banlc,  They  bound  and  gagged  the 
night  watchman,  and  then,  blowing  open  the  safe, 
helped  themselves  to  all  the  money  the  safe  contained, 
which  was  no  inconsiderable  amount ;  but  here— I'll 
read  the  account  to_,you." 

The  doctor  then  read  the  full  particulars  of  the  bold 
robbery,  after  which  oiu-  conversation  naturally  led  to 
burglaries  and  robberies.  I  had  just  given  him  an  ac- 
count of  a  rqbbery  that  had  come  under  my  observa- 
tion, when  he  commenced —  • 
•  "Did  I  ever  tell  you  how  I  once  was  instrumental 
in  brealdng  up  a  gang  of  burglars  ?" 

"  Na,  doctor  ;  you  have  not.  I  am  an:iious  to  hear 
it." 

''  Well,  this  j'.appened  shortly  after  I  h.ad  ief t  col- 
lege and  received  my  diploma  as  a  practising  physician. 
Illy  friend:;  rdvised  me  to  settle  in  the  country ,  as  the 
city  was  not  a  fair  field  for  a  new  beginner,  and  I  came 
•to  the  same  conclusion  ;  so  accordingly  I  jtacked  m3^ 
wordly  efieets  in  a  carpet  bag,  which,  by  the  way, 
weie  not  large,  and  after  bidding  my  friendsi  a  hearty 
farewell  I  ro^  l?  iny  journey.  After  pflf-.-in;;  through 
several  cu'  vUlages,  1  at  1<  :    :■!  u:;y 

heme  in  ■  :  largest  and  ne         :  I,:  ;!  come 

across.  IL- i'  .., a. ty  was  everything  'Jiat  1  ruuld  de- 
sire:, being  situated  on  a  navigable  stream,  and  I  had 
no  doubt  that  it  would  soon  be  a  city.  After  se- 
curing a  neat  room  for  an  ofiice,  I  hung  out  my  shingle 
Rs  an  M.  D. 

"Success  attended  me,  and  I  had  gained  in  a  very 
short  time  a  large  practice. 

"  During  the  summe  r  news  of  daring  }>urglarie.s 
reached  me  that  had  Ijeen  perpetrated,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  and  considerable  an.^iety  was  felt  by 
the  inhabitants  of  our  village  that  they  would  soon  ply 
tbeir  unlawful  vocation  in  our  midst.  Exaggerated 
r'amours  were  current  as  to  tiieir  numbers,  some  say- 
ing thej  amovmted  to  a,  hundred  or  more,  and  that 
Ihey  took  evei-y  village  by  stoma  that  would  o3er  any 
resistance.  TLds  naturally  worked  the  more  upon  the 
!eelings  of  the  timid. 

■'  One  evenmg,  it  was  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  No- 
vember, for  I  shall  never  forget  the  dote,  or  the  night, 
a  tremendous  saow-storm  raged  without,  combined 
v,'ith  the  fierce  wliisthng  of  the  wind.  Never  before 
had  I  cxperiencea  such  a  storm.  I  inwardly  felt  thank- 
ful that  no  sick  patient  needed  my  attention  that  even- 
ing, and  fervently  hoped  no  calls  wovild  be  made.  I 
had  just  completed  my  arrangements  for  retu'ing, 
when  the  sound  of  a  hor^ie's  hoof  was  heard  through 
tac  muffied  snow,  and  immediately  thereafter  a  thun- 
rlering  knock  'was  made  on  my  ofiice  door,  which 
drove  all  thoughts  of  repose  out  of  my  head,  knowing 
fbll  well  it  could  lie  nothing  less  "than  a  summons. 

"  I  hastened  to  unlock  the  dqor,  when  it  was  sud- 
denly pjished  open  from  the  outside,  and  before  I 
could  ofler  any  resistance,  my  arms  were  pinioned 
tight  behind  me,  by  two  masked  men,  who,  thrusting 
a  revolver  in  close  proximity  to  my  head,  said  : 

"  '  Silence,  now,  doctor  !  not  a  word,  or  you  are  a 
dead  man ;  no  harm  is  uitended  against  you.  We  need 
your  assistance,  so  come  along  with  xis  quietly,  and 


take  your  surgical  instruments  with  you,  for  you'll 
have  to  usu  them,  and  all  will  bo  well.' 

"  Of  course  I  submitted,  as  gracefully  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  wheu  they  uclucs'jned  my 
arms,  and  so  taking  up  my  case  of  in.struments, 
and  putting  on  my  coat  and  hat,  I  was  conducted  out 
into 'the  street,  where  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  coach 
standing  iu  front  of  my  door — for  I  was  under  the  im- 
joression  my  captors  had  come  on,  horseback. 

"  As  I  entered  the  coach,  one  of  the  masked  ruf- 
fians said,  '  We  will  not  blindfold  you,  doctor,  for 
there  is  no  need  of  it,  as  the  coach  is  so  con.structed 
that  you  cannot  see  anj-thing,  or  open  it  from  the 
inside' — which  I  found  to  be  the  fact.  A  wooden 
panel,  having  a  ventilator  in  the  top, .  i"hut  oil"  all 
commimications  with  the  driver — thus  utterly  blind- 
folding me  as  to  the  route  they  were  taking.  I 
secretly  felt  along  the  side  of  the  coach,  in  hopes  of 
finding  a  place  where  I  could  cut  a  hole  through  with 
my  knife.  I  v/as  ^ot  disappointed  ;  ciose  to  the  door  a 
strip  of  leather  was  tacked  on,  which  was  formerly 
used  as  a  window,  to  make  an  apert-are  through  it  v^■as 
but  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  now  I  eagerly  watched 
to' see  some  familiar  landmarks. 

"In  a  few  minutes  we  passed  an  old  farm-house, 
with  a  high  sloping  roof.  I  knew,  then,  instantly,  on 
■what  road  v,'e  v>-ere,  for,  as  fate  v.'ould  ha^  e  it,  I  had  a 
sick  patient  iu  the  house. 

"  We  had  already  travelled  miles,  still  the  horses 
were  kept  at  full  speed,  and  occaBionally  familiar  views 
would  iiit  ]'aot  me.  I  was  just  pondering  how  long 
Inj' eoacli  imiiri:  onment  woidd  last,  when  it  came  to 
an  abrupt  li  i!i.  I  hastily  closed  the  aperture  I  had 
made,  when  the  door  was  opened  by  one  of  the  men, 
telling  me  to  follow  him,  and  that  my  journey  was 
near  to  an  end.  Leaving  the  coach,  I  was  conducted 
through  a  dense  woo.l,  where-  Valking  was  very 
tedious,  as  briars  and  brush- wood  often  impeded,  our 
way.  At  length  "Nve  reached  what  seemed  to  me  to 
be  an  old,  dilapidated  mill.  A  peculiar  knock  was 
■given  on  the  door  by  my  condueboi^,  when  it  imme- 
diately swung  open.  Passing  through  a  wide  and 
spacious  hall,  we  ascended  a  naiTow  .staircase  that  led 
to  a  small  apartment,  where  the  man  left  me,  telling 
me  that  I  would  find  my  patient  in  there. 

"  On  the  table,  a  lamp  was  burning,  casting  a  dim 
light  thj'oughout  the  room,  and  iu  one  corner  a  rude 
bedstead  was  standing,  on  which  a  man  was  reclining,- 
and  what  surprised  me  ■  was  hi.s  being  masked,  the  same 
as  the  others.  The  thought  instantly  struck  me  that 
I  was  among  a  gang  nf  cut-throats  and  robbers.  '  Yes  ; 
very  likelj',  they  might  be  the  identical  gang  of  bur- 
glars that  wore  creating  srich  a  furore  throughout  the 
country. 

"  Approaching  the  bod,  I  asked  v,-hat  hailed  him  ? 
Withoxit  saying  a  word,  ho  bared  his  left  shoulder  and 
displayed  an  .  ugly  v.-ound,  where  a  rille  Vjali  had 
entered.  1  took  out  my  surgical  instruments  to  probe 
the  ball,  and  after  some  difficulty  I  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting it.  Then,  sewing  up  the  wound,  I  pi-t  scribcd 
some  composing  draught. 

"  Throughout  all,  he  bore  it  heroically,  and  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  Not  a  word  escaped  his  lips  ;  and 
when  I  told  him  I  was  finiohed,  he  silently  pointed  to 
the  door.  In  gathering  up  my  instruments,  1  chancecl 
to  glance  undei-  the  table,  where  a  white  piece  of  paper 
was  lying.  Tliinkiug  it  might  be  of  use  to  me,  and  not 
to  excite  any  suspicion,  I  carelessly  dropped  one  of  my 
instruments.  Stooping  to  pick  it  up,  I  picked  the 
paper  up  with  it,  and  quickly  put  it  in  my  pocket. 

"  I  then  started  for  the  door,  which  was  immediately 
opened  by  the  same  masked  man  who  had  conducted 
me  into  the  room.  I  was  then  led  back  the  way  I  had 
come,  and  soon  reached  the  coach.  After  opening  the 
door,  he  handed  me  a  well-filled  purse,  saying,  ax,  the 
same  time  :  '  Here  is  your  pay  for  the  services  ren- 
dered.' He  then  closed  the  door,  and  the  coach  started 
off  for  home. 

"  The  snow  had,  by  the  time,  ceased  falling.  Here 
and  there  a  star  was  making  its  appearance  in  the  sky. 
After  reaching  home,  I  immediately  went  to  my  room, 
not  to  sleep,  but  to  master  the  contents  of  the  mys- 
terious piece  of  paper  I  had  picked  up  in  the  burglars' 
den.  It  was  plainly  written,  and  after  reading  it.  I 
could  hardly  suppress  a  cry  of  exultation  ;  for  it  was 
nothing  less  than  an  order,  to  every  member  of  the 
band,  to  meet  at  their  rendezvous  the  next  evening,  on 
important  business.  T^he  countersign  would  be  :  One 
for  all,^  and  all  for  one,"  and  was  signed  by  Captain 
Raymond,  the  leader  of  that  daring  band  of  burglars. 

"  It  seemed  that  Pro\ddence  had  given  it  in  my 
power  to  rid  the  country  of  this  noted  gang,  and  I  im- 
mediately availed  myself  of  it.  Late  as  it  was,  I  has- 
tened to  the  (jffice,  and  reciueated  armed  mea  enough 


to  ca,pture  them.  I  then  returned  to  seek  what  rest 
I  could,  but  sleep  would  not  come-to  my  eyes  ;  I  wat 
too  much  excited  with  the  events  of  the  night 

"  During  the  cLay  I  called'  upon  t!)e  officers,- inform- 
ing them  what  had  taken  place.  They  promised  to 
brina  together  all  tlx;  available  men  they  poEsiblj 
could,  and  to  keep  everything  quiet. 

In  the  evening  the  men  arrived,  and,  in  connectioc 
with  those  our  village  musi,ered,  made  quits  a  formid- 
able ajjpearance.  1-ivcrything  being  in  readiness,  w< 
started,  I  taking  the  lead,  as  guide.  At  nine  o'clock 
we  neared  our  destination.  Here  it  was  arranged  that 
I  should  go  ahead  and  capture  the  sentinaj.  So  accor- 
'\'nKly>  putting  on  a  ma.sk  I  had  procured  for  the  occa- 
sicn,  I  walked  in  the  direction  of  tiie  old  mill,  and  eoob 
came  to  the  guard.  Giving  him  the,  countersign,  h* 
stepped  aside  to  let  me^jaW.'  This  was  my  opportu- 
nity. With  a  well-dire<i^!>blow  I  felled  him  tci  thf. 
ground.  To  gag  and  bincKhim  was  the  work  of  a  mo- 
luent,  and  then,  gouig  jjack  to  my  comrades,  I  informed 
them  that  the  coast  was  clear. 

"  As  we  nearcu  the  building,  the  utmost  caution  was 
necessary,  as  the  least  noise  might  bring  the  whole 
gang  upon  us  before  we  were  ready  for  them. 

'■  Three  of  us  then  advanced  to  the  door,  T  giving 
the  peculiar  kiock  I  heard  the  night  before.  Here, 
another  sentinel,  in  a  loud  voice,  asked  for  the  coun- 
tersign, which  wa.s  given,  and  the  door  opened,  my 
Companions  closely,  following  me  as  I  entered.  AVe 
soon  sen"ed  that  guard  as  the  one  befoi-e,  motioning 
for  the  rest  to  c  jme.  We  then  made  a  simultaneous 
rush  for  the  hill,  where  the  gang  were  a.ssembled. 
The  robbers  were  completely  taken  by  surprise,  and 
we  had  iUready  captured  and  ironed  one-half  of  them. 
As  the  lest  got  over  their  fright,  they  made  a 
desperate  resistance,  and  fought  only  as  men  can  fight 
who  are  fighting  for  thciu  lives. 

"  Although  v,  c  outnumbered  them  two  to  one,  they 
persistently,  and  with  dauntless  courage,  kept  up  the 
fight.  Their  burly  leader,  especially,  seemed  to  be 
endowed  with  the  spirit  of  'a  demon,  cheering  on  his 
men  end  giving  thiuijt  for  thrust,  and  blow  for  blow. 
Terrible  was  tiie  havoc  he  had  tiade  amongst  our  men, 
as  his  s'.vord  jjlainly  showed. 

"  At  last  his  eye  singled  me  out,  and  ^vith  a  fiendish 
yell  he  rushed  upon  rne.  'Spy!'  he  his.sed  thiough 
his  clenched  teeth,  '  it  is  to  you  we  owe  this,  and 
you  Hfe  shall  pay  for  it.' 

"  Fortunately,  I  had  learned  the  art  of  fencing,  and 
was,  therefore,  prepared  for  him.  Terrific  were  the 
blows  he  showered  down  upon  me  with  his  sword,  but 
I  successfully  parried  each  stroke,'  which  excited  him 
the  more.  At  length,  losing  ail  caution,  he  made  a 
feai^iul  dash  at  me,  which  I  dexterously  avoided. 
Finally,  he  was  thrown  oft'  his  guard.  I  quickly  used 
my  advantage,  and  before  he  could  recover  himself,  I 
plunged  my  sv. ord  up  to  the  hilt  in  his  boiom,  wjjpn 
he  fell  heavily  to  the  floor — a  convulsive  tremor — a 
gurgling  iu  his  thr  oat — and  all  was  over. 

'•  This  ended  the  contest  ;  with  the  fall  of  their 
leader  the  remainder  surrendered.  I  then  attended  to 
the  wounded  on  each  side,  binding  up  their  wounds, 
and  rendering  surgical  aid  where  necessary.  During 
the  conflict  wc  had  lost  six  men,  kiUed  outright,  and 
twenty-seven,  more  or  less,  wounded,  while  the  iur- 
glars  had  fourteen  killed  and  twenty  woimded.  We 
immediately  made  arrangements  to  transport  the 
wounded  and  the  dead  to  the  village,  and  accordingly 
sent  a  messenger  after  some  waggons,  who  in  a  short 
time  returned  with  the  necessary  teams.  Before  leav- 
ing we  instituted  a  thorouKh  search  throughout  the 
building,  and  found  an  inimense  lot  of  costly  and 
valuable  plunder,  that  the  robbers  had  collected  and 
stolen  from  pereons  at  diflercnt  times.  Having  removed 
everything  of  value,  we  set  out  on  our  jomucy  home, 
and  arrived  at  the  village  shortly  before  daylight, 
when  we  immediately  proceeded  to  the  prison  to  in- 
carcerate those  of  the  burglars  that  were  not-n-ounded 

"  The  village  was  by  this  time  all  astir,  the  inhabi- 
tants  thereof  being  aroused  from  then-  slumbers  by  tht 
noise  we  made-  at  our  entrance.  Cheer  upon  choei 
followed,  as  they  heard  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the 
whole  band,  and  all  were  rejoicing  at  our  success. 

"  A  few  days  afterwards  the  trial  of  the  burglars 
took  place  ;  crowds  flocked  together  from  all  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and  were  eager  to  hear  the  full 
details  of  the  trial.  At  the  close  each  bm^glar  w,i; 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  the  length  of  time  h^ 
was  connected  with  the  band.  This  efiectually  put  j 
stop  to  all  burglaries  and  robberies.' ' 
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•  FUNERAL  OF  AN  ACTRESS. 
There  are  striking  and  sad  contrasts  in  Parisian  life. 
Vrhilethelast  strains  of  Desgrangcs's  spirited  baud  were 
Eliil  -whirling  delighted  couples  round  the  enchanted 
boards  of  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce,  several  of  the  for- 
tunate guests  were  leaving  that  joyous  scene  to  betake 
themselves  to  one  of  the  saddest.  Tn  a  few  hours' 
*imo  all  that  remained  of  the  gifted  being  who  for  years 
had  held  the  Parisian  public  spell-bound  by  her  con- 
summate acting — poor  Aimee  Desclee — was  to  be 
buried.  Lithographed  notices,  with  deep  black  edges, 
had  beensentto manywho  hadknownherinthosebright 
days  of  succes.",  and  hart  felt  for  her  in  her  long  mar- 
tp-dom.  A  blinding  fall  of  sleet  had  covered  the  earth 
with  a  white  pall,  a  bitter  north-eusterly  wind  drov*e 
the  big  flakes  over  the  asphalt,  and  the  rays  of  the 
pale  sun  were  powerless  to  cheer  the  .silent  gathering 
of  friends  who  were  on  their  road  to  the  mat-son  mor- 
tuawe,  Wayfarers  hurrying  to  their  daily  work  pass 
the  di-aped  doorway  ;  the  men  lift  their  hats,  and  the 
womon  cross  themselves  devoutly.  Some  walk  in  and 
sprinkle  the  coffin  with  holy  water.  The  narrow  pas- 
sage into  the  house  is  taken  up  almost  entirely  by  the 
long  box  covered  with  white  drapery.  Descl^e's  pas- 
sionate love  of  flowers  is  brought  to  mind  by  the 
wreaths  and  bouquets  of  white  lilac  and  violets 
which  are  piled  up  one  above  another  on  the  coffin 
between  rows  of  lighted  was  tapeis.  A  Sifter  of 
Mercy  sits  at  the  threshold  of  the  door,  hand- 
ing the  holy-water  brush  to  all  who  enter. 
It  is  with  diffici-ilty  that  we  make  our  way,  in  accord- 
ance with  French  fashion,  up  the  three  flights  of  stairs 
leading  to  Deacl^e's  apar-tment.  Little  docs  the  theatre- 
going  public  know-  how  modest,  not  to  say  humble, 
was  the  dwelling  of  their  favourite  actress.  A  meio 
glance  is  enough  to  show  the  utter  absence  of  all  the 
useless  frivolities  Vv-ith.  which  popular  imagination 
delights  to  stock  an  actress'^  room.  A  favourite  Skye 
terrier  looks  up  languidly  from  his  rug,  and  appears 
half  conscious  of  the  fate  which  has  overtaken  his 
mistress.  A  cageful  of  canaries  chii-ping  merrily  away 
make,  in  tlie  fulness  of  their  life,  the  presence  of 
death  still  more  strangely  felt.  In  the  street  a  crowd 
was  gathered,  net  of  mere  curious  idlers  come  to  gaze 
upon  a  burial  pageant,  still  less  notoriety-seekers  eager 
to  have  their  names  printed  as  present  at  this  dcrniere 
representation.  On  the  contrary',  the  assemblage  was 
chiefly  compo.5ed  of  the  ^r;remo.';t  representatives  of 
art  and  literature  in  P;',ris.  Aim(?e  De3cl<5e's  little 
room  would  not  have  held  a  twentieth  part  of  those 
who  waited  without  till  her  cottin  had  been  placed  in 
the  hearse.  The  Church  of  St.  Laureiit,  which  is  at  a 
stone's-throw  from  the  house,  was  lialf  filled  by  in- 
habitants of  the  parish  where  Decile's  kind  lieart  had 
won  her  many  humble  friend.s.  Vrhcn  the  service 
began  I  was  informed  that  since  Rachel's  funeral 
Buch  an  imposing  scene  had  not  been  witnessed 
witlun  the  sacred-  building.  Outside,  close  upon 
thr  ee  thousand  people  collected,  and  remained  during 
the  sci  vice,  after  ■  having  made  vain  attempts 
to  penetrate  within  the  vast  edifice.  A  mag- 
nificent choral  .?enice,  which  lasted  over  an  hour 
and  a  half,  had  been  ordered  by  an  anonymous 
admirer  of  the  actress's  surpassing  talent — a  man 
whose  acquaintance  Desclde  had  made  during  the  last 
two  months  of  her  agony.  The  "Pie  Jesu,"  very  fairly 
rcndercd'wiih  the  aid  of  M.  Caron's  powerful  voice, 
was  particuhrlv  effective.  After  this  impressive  cere- 
monial, the  corieyc  re-formed,  led  by  JI.  Jlontigny, 
•lirector  of  the  Gymniise,  Alesandre  Dumas,  Emile 
A.ugier,  Victorien  Sardou,  and  composed  of  all  literary 
md  dramatic  Paris.  All  walked  bareheaded  to  the 
lemeterj^,  where  Dumas  (ieliveied  a  remarkable 
speech  on  the  genius  and  su&rings  of  the  gifted 
ictres.s. 

Dumas  then  recited  the  difiiculty  he  at  first  en- 
countered in  inducing  her  to  return  to  Paris.  She 
L-ame,  however,  and  appeared  more  than  a  hundred 
times  in  Frov,  Frou,  and  then  fifty  times  in  the 
Vis'de  de  Kocc.s.  Spite  of  her  success  she  still  de- 
sired repose  and  retirement,  and  wrote  on  one  occa- 
bion  to  M.  Dumas  : 
•  "I  siiall  finish  by  entering  a  convent.  That  is 
lerUin  ;  it  is  my  fixed  idea.  What  can  I  do  here  '] 
Why  this  agitation,  these  combinations,  these  useless 
studies  ;  this  vocation  of  .mountebank  ;  this  existence 
at  ynce  empty,  monotonous,  iind  noisy  ?  To  em- 
boilish  one's  poor  features,  compress  one's  frame, 
ch-.i,nge  the  colour  of  one's  hair,  rub  one's  nails  to 
•j.:,!:o  them  shining  ;  and  then,  with  a  studied 
ii;.uner,  recite  certain  thinus.  not  one  -word  of  which 


very  often  expresses  one's  real  thoughts  ;  lie,  in  fact 
— deceive  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  crowd  in  order  to 
amuse  thern  for  a  few  hours.  •  Frankly,  where  is  the 
pLupose  of  all  this  ?  What  tiie  u.'e,  and  what  comes 
of.  it  afterwards  ?  But  why  am  I  not '  happy,  or  at 
least  content  ?  I  Iftive  no  person,  nothing  to  con-i- 
plaiu  of  ;  how  many  "women  in  my  place  would  thanic 
Heaven  !  The  house  is  filled  ;  every  night  there  are 
flowers  and  triumphs  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  i\Iino- 
taurs  of.  the  stage.  But  no  ;  it  is  all  the  s-ame  to  !ne. 
The  recapituLition  of  all  thi,?  is  that  I  shall  certainly 
finish  by  t.aking  the  veil.  I  never  think  of  killing 
myself ;  hut  I  consent  veiy  willing  to  die.  In  a 
convent  I  should  become  certainly  ecstatic.  I  should 
adore  my  crucifix  ;  perhaps  He  will  grant  it  me. 
There  oiily  siic^ild  I  really  be  content  with  my  lot  ; 
perhaps  it  is  a  vocation  against  which  I  am 
struggling.  Ko  one  has  an  interest  in  retaining  me 
and  my  absence  would  render  a  few  persons  happier. 
A  place  vacant,  who  is  to  succeed  ?"  What  clamour 
(continued  Dumas)  there  is  on  the  surface  about  the 
life  of  an  actress — what  solitude,  kielancholy,  bitter- 
ness in  reality — what  poignant  struggles  withiii  thus 
described  in  a  style  the  best  writers  would  not  despise, 
because  it  is  the  soul  that  speaks.  It  is  sis  months 
since  she  fell,  conquered,  and  the  longed-for  repose  so 
often  p-i-ayed  for  came  at  last.  She  had  called  for 
death,  and  yet  did  not  believe  it  was  come.  Her  las,t 
deception  in  this  world  was  to  imagine  she  should  live 
a  long  time.  Men  had  told  her  falsely  that  she  w'ould 
not  die.  God,  who  never  lies,  told  her  by  her  priest 
that  she  was  about  to  depart.  She  thanked  God,  and 
confessed.  "  She  has  a  noble  soul,"  said  the  priest, 
and  he  was  right— it  was  a  true  soul.  I  saw  her  a  few 
houi's  after  the  confession.  "  Why  do  I  not  die  ?"  she 
asked,  in  a  feeble  voice.  "  When  one  has  confe.saed 
ono  has  the  right  to  di-.  Am  I  still  to  be  deluded  V 
From  that  moment  she  continued  to  suffer,  but  always 
insilence.  Shchadsaid  the  last  words  sho  wished  to  say 
on  earth.  Having  spoken  to  God,  she  would  speak  to 
no  one  else. 

A  correspondent,  under  the  initial  "  M,"  in  the 
Pall  Mall  tr'a:f»(',thus  writes  of  the  wonderful  ability 
of  the  deceased,  Mdlle  Aimee  Descleo  : — "  I  have  seen 
many  line  and  ^ome  gi-eat  actresses,  but  none  the  least 
like  thi.i.  I  mean  no  comparisons,  and  cannot  make 
them,  for  Desclee  could  be  compared  only  to  herself, 
so  distinct  and  peculiar  was  her  style.  She  seemed  to 
have  taken  up  acting  at  its  beginning,  and  studied  it 
as  a  new  art.  She  spoke  like  no  other  player,  for  she 
spoke,  not  as  one  who  knov/s  beforehand  what  has  to 
be  said,  in  sjieech  more  or  loss  measured  and  prepared, 
as  all  others  have  spoken,  as  far  as  I  have  seen 
or  know,  but  now  rripidly  and  decidedly,  now 
hesitating  for  a  ■  word  here  and  there,  now 
with  some  slight  repetition.  So  people  speak  in  real 
life.  STie  li.stened  like  no  other  player  ;  for  she  lis- 
tened sometimes  with  an  air  of  deep  attention,  some- 
times as  with  an  evident  effort,  like  a  person  distracted 
by  the  conversation  supposed  to  be  carried  on  round 
her,  the  eye  a  little  wandering,  the  ear  but  half  com- 
manded. Often  the  thoughts  were  clearly  far  away. 
So  people  listen  in  real  life.  When  first  I  saw  her  act 
it  -n-as  in  Frou-Frou,  when  she  had  played  it  for  many 
consecutive  nights.  My  first  impresbion,  caused  by 
this  her  peculiar  method  of  speaking  and  listening,  was 
that  she  v/as  not  sure  of  the  words  of  her  part,  and 
was  careless  of  it.  '  Only  by  degrees,  as  the  play  w'ent 
on,  did  we  learn  that  this  was  the  very  consummation 
of  the  art  of  hiding  art  itself.  And  thus  it  was  that 
she  grew  on  her  audiences.  As  she  said  herself,  she 
never  took  them  by  storm  at  first,  as  some  great  tragic 
artists  have  done.  It  was  easy  to  depreciate  and  diffi- 
cult to  understand  her;  while  at  the  best  many  who 
believed  in  her  could  give  no  reason  for  the  faith  that 
was  in  them.  Tq  the  neiwous,  she  via^  a  revelation. 
Nerves  are  the  bitter  growth  of  the  '  day, 
born  of  railways  on  the  one  side,  '  and  the 
propagation  of  weaklings,  through  improved  medical 
science,  on  the  other.  And  the  name  of 
the  sufferers  is  legion.  There  is  genius  with  nerves, 
and  genius  without  them.  The  last  means  happiness 
and  success  ;  the  first  may  mean  failure,  and  must 
mean  misery.  Descle  was  nerves  from  head  to  foot. 
In  the  wonderful  little  scene  in  FrauFrou  where 
she  tried  in  vain  to  make  her  husband  understand  that 
the  child-wife  has  grown  into  a  woman,  every  nerve 
crisped  and  everysen.se  rebelled  at  the,  good-natured 
stolidity  of  the  sensible  man  whom 'she  had  married. 
Alas  for  the  little  misundcr.staiidings  of  life !  If  George 
Eliot  writes  their  epics,  Aimee  Desclt'e  was  their  best 
interpreter.  Her  eyes  were  i^'onderfal.  She  acted 
whole  histories  with  them  alone.  There  was  one  little 
scene   in  the  Vixile  dc  Noccs.  in  which  she  .-itood 


quietly  recalling  some  happy  memories  of  the  past  to 
the  man  who  had  made  them,  when  a  wholo  world  of 
joy  and  of  sorrow  seemed  concentrated  in  her  eyej." 


TAKE  YOUIi  CHOICE. 
A-Ia-mcde — the  fashion — 

Through  tlie  thoroughfare 
Promenade  the  dair.soJs, 

Mamina,'3  greatest  care. 
Bounat  like  a  sunflower, 

Chisnon  like  a.  pumjikin. 
Just  braios  enough  to  think 

They  are  really  something  ; 

Jewelleiy  and  trinket.^!, 

Sating,  silks,  and  laceS, 
Peritmie,  po-.vder,  rouge, 

Scattorsd  o'er  their  faces ; 
G?ec;iaii-bend  Ijehind 

Tiuovv-n  up  fur  protection, 
Gaiter-heels— la-poi)it — 

Dolls,  e'en  to  perfection. 

At  home  they're  just  the  same, 

FasIiion'.=i  Lucy,  Xancy, 
Creatures  with  a  uamo, 

Thougli  only  things  of  fancy; 
Jlere  buttertlies  of  show, 

Unfit  for  life's  great  duties. 
Ruined  by  mammas — 

Worthless,  silly  beauties  I 


Artless,  rosy,  smiling, 

Through  the  thoroughfare, 
Walks  the  bor.ny  lassie — 

Faireot  of  the  fair ; 
Free  from  gaudy  trappings. 

Without  tictioas  aid, 
So  neat  in  her  -npparel — 

A  model,  comely  maid. 

A  blessing  to  the  household, 

Useful,  iovin.p,,  kiml ; 
An  honon.r  to  her  parents, 

The  being  G  od  designed ; 
Fit  for  a  wife  and  mother, 

A  blessing  to  our  race. 
WortLy  a  noble  mission, 

To  fill  a  woman's  place  ! 


.    MADAME  LUCCA  AND  MDLLE.  ILMA  DE 
MUllSKA. 

News  telegraphed  to  the  New  York  papers  from 
Havana,  under  date  of  Feb.  20,  throws  some  light  on 
a  rdysteriotis  passage  in  Iilr.  Gyo's  prospectus  concern- 
ing Iiladame  Lucca's  engagement  and  the  possibility 
of  her  norbeing  able  to  fulfil  it.  The  New  York  opera 
season,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  th.e  large  number  of  com- 
mercial failures,  w'as  tiot  very  successful  last  winter,  in 
consequence  of  which  two  enterprising  prima  donnas 
— Mixlanip  Pauline  Lucca  and  Mdlle.  lima  de  i^Iurska 
- — supported  by  an  enterprising  tenor,  Signor  Vi.^zani, 
started  to  try  their  luck  in  Havana,  taking  with  them 
the  chorus  and  orchestra  of  the  New  York  Op'era- 
house,  at  which  they  had  been  singing.  For  some 
reason  unexplained  the  Lucca-Murska- Vizzani  specula- 
tion failed;  but,  considering  the  present  state  of  Cuba, 
one  would  tjiink  that  for  an  Italian  opera  company  to 
change  their  scene  of  action  from  IV  ew  York  to  Ha- 
vana must  be  very  like  taking  the  pi-o\-Lrb;.iI  step 
from  the  frying-pan  iuto  the  fire.  The  er.d  of  it  wa.? 
that  the  chorus  and  orchestra  had  to  sue  the  three' 
puincipal  singers  for  salaries  and  money  for  the  return 
passage  to  New  Y^ork,  and  that  the  court  "  issued  an 
order  prohibiting  their  departure  trom  the  i-sland  unt-:i 
the  people  were  paid."  Now,  the  prima  d  rii  na  is  a 
charming  person  when  she  is  receiving  her  £^'M'i  a 
night  regularly.  But,  calling  upon  her  to  disburse  cm  - 
siderable  sums,  she natui ally  fools  aggrieved  ;  and  the' 
order  of  the  court  in  regard  to  paying  tlie  chorus  and 
band  was  defied,  or  at  least  was  not  complied  with. 
Madame  Lucca  'did  what  one  of  her  favourite  cha- 
racters, Ange'e  in  the  Domino  A'oir,  would  have  done 
under  the  same  circumstances  ;  she  "  atteuiptsd  ti.^ 
leave  clandestinely  by  the  steamer  for  New-Yoik." 
Shortly  before  the  hour  of  departure  a  hidy.  closely 
veiled," "  was  seen  to  approach."  Everything  had  been 
made  ready;  "and,"  says  the  reporter  couipreheh- 
sively,  "  her'husband,  baggage,  and.  servants  were  al- 
ready on  board."  Bu-c  the  prima  donna  had  recki.incd 
without  the  chorus,  who  also  knew  Le  Dnm-ino  Syir. 
For  that  i-euson,  perhaps,  they  had  ap^Kjinted  ydepu- 
taiii.m  to  watch  iladame  Lucca,  who,  being  recognised 
under  the  disguise  of  "  the  lady  closely  veiled,"  w-a.-- 
compelled,  to  return  ashore,  her  "  husbi-.nd,  bxK- 
bage,  and  servants''  following  her.  Jn  vie->s'  of  c  ur  ^t/- 
proaching  opera  season,  it  is  -to  be  hoped  some  step; 
may  be  taken  for  rescuing  the.se  distinguished  vocalis-s;< 
from  the  painful  position  in  which  their  first,  and,  it 
nuxy  be  safely  assumed  .their  last  pippearance  in  tha 
character  of.  managers  has  placed  thcui 
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HOW  SHE  YfAS  MURDERED. 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  let  bcr  go,"  said  Sir.  Cleve, 
shaking  his  head  over  and  over  again,  while  his  eldest 
daughter's  letter  lay  in  his  lap,  and  the  spectacles 
were  yet  poised  judicially  on  his  nose. 

The  November  wind  was  howling  diamally  through 
the  boughs  of  the  huge  old  sycamore  trees  which 
overhung  the  farmhouse  chimneys,  and  the  first  snow- 
flakes  of  the  season  were  beginning  to  flutter  mistily 
through  the  air,  and  AHcl-  Clcve  had  just  come  from 
the  post-oi'iice  with  a  letter  from  her  married  sister, 
Farmer  Cleve's  daughter,  by  his  first  wife,  who  had 
married  a  rich  lawyer,  and  gone  to  live  in  the  city 
years  ago,  and  who  was  nearly  old  enough  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  blue-eyed  dajling  of  the  farmer's  old 
age. 

"Oh,  let  her  go,  father,"  said  Mrs.  Cleve  the 
Second,  who  stood  in  a  sort  of  admiring  awe  of  her 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  step-daughter.  "  Only 
think  of  it,  father  :  a  winter  in  New  York  !  and  the 
child  has  never  been  out  of  Pine  Hills  in  all  her 
days  !" 

Little  Alice  crept  closer  to  her  father's  side,  with 
blue  ej'es  aglow,  and  lips  wreathed  into  radiant 
Btailes. 

"  Papa,  may  I  go  ?" 

"Do  you  want  to  leave  your  old  father,  puss  ?" 

,  "Papa — no!    It  isn't  that  you  know  "  with  a 

reproachful  hug  and  kiss — but  I  should  so  like  to 
visit  Marian,  and  see  the  great,  beautiful  city  I" 

The  father  shook  his  iron-grey  head. 
Not  so  beautiful  a  place  as  you  may  think,  my 
gill  ;  but  I  don't  know  butp  should  ha'  felt  the  same 
at  your  age  !  There  ain't  no  putting  old  heads  on 
young  shoulders,  and  I  don't  reckon  1  should  like  the 
airuugement  if  there  was  !  How  much  mouejr  do  you 
wuut  to  lit  the  child  out,  mother?  Will  a  hundred 
pounds  do  ?" 

"•A  hundred  pounds  V  Alice  clasped  her  hands  in 
breathless  surprise  and  delight  at  her  father's  libera- 
lity.   "  Oh,  papa  !  1  shall  be  dressed  like  a  queen  !" 

But  in  spite  of  all  her  raptiu'es  at  the  prospecfof  a 
city  campaign,  Alice  Cleve  cried  heartily  when  shs 
parted  from-  her  fatli'.T  ut  tbc  depot,  •vith  the  old  buf- 
falo-shaped cutter  sl.ui."!j.':  by.  ar.'.l  I'oll -.b.-iggy  bead 
mbbiug  against  her  slvjul-der,  a.6  if  e\  en  her  equine 
nature  were  moved  at  the  prospect  o£  seeing  her  little 
mistress  no  more. 

*'  You'll  not  forget  us  all,  puss  V 

"  Papa,  I  don't  want  to  go  !"  sobbed  Alice.  "  Let 
me  return  home  with  you." 

"  Nonsense  !  nouhjense  !"  cried  the  farmer,  cheerily. 

And  what  would  become  of  the  new  blue  silk  dress 
and  the  white  kid  gloves  ?" 

And  Alice  was  laughing,  through  her  tears,  as  the 
car  bore  her  away  through  the  winter  twilight.  Her 
tears,  indeed  !  What  were  they  to  the  scalding  drops 
which  stood  on  the  old  man's  wrinkled  cheeks,  as  he 
drove  back,  through  the  grey  dusk,  to  the  home  which 
seemed  doubly  desolate  now  ? 

Mrs.  Garfield  was  delighted  with  her  little  rustic 
blossom  of  a  sister.  ^ 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  "  you  are  just  like  one  of  my 
tea-rose  butls.  Wait  till  I  get  you  something  decent 
to  wear,  and  I  shall  have  you  the  fashipn  at  once." 

"  But  Marian,"  said  Alice,  shyly,  as  she  glanced 
round  at  at  the  newly-unpacked  garments  scattered 
about  her,  "  T  have  some  beautiful  things  already?" 

"Pooh  !"  said  Mrs.  Garfield,  elevating  her  aristo- 
cratic nose.  "  Keep  those  for  the  woods.  A  country 
dressmaker,  and  goods  half  a  season  old  !  \  on  are  too 
pretty,  Alicia  mia,  not  to  be  set  oft  by  the  beat  ad- 
vantages !" 

"  Yes;  but,  Marian,"  and  Alice  blushed  deeply,  "  we 
cannot  afibrd — - — " 

"  I'll  see  to  that,"  said  Mrs.  Garfield^  with"'lmiling 
despotism.  ^  And  Alice  could  only  laugh  and  submit. 

Little  Alice  Clevo  was  like  a  grown-up  doll  to  her 
t-.der  si  ster  !  Mrs.  (Jarfiold  robed  her  in  glistening 
Eilks,  bung  jewels  on  her  throat  and  arms,  Wreathed 
chaplets  of  costly  ilowers  in  her  hair,  and  throned  her 
queen  of  love  and  beauty  ! 

Oh,  Mari.ln  !"  cried  Alice,  "  this  is  like  living  in 
fairy  laud  all  the  while,  I  am  so  happy.  But  it  sefems 
strange  to  be  dancing  in  a  crowded  room,  with  people 


all  about  me,  at  tlie  time  when  I  used  to  be  fast  asleep 
in'bf'd,  and  di-eaniiug." 

"  My  deal-,  that  s  only  because  you  arc  a  country 
girl  !"  _  ^     '  . 

"And — mind,  Mai  i-ju,  I  only  a^k  because  I  am  .so  ig- 
norant and  foolish — are  you  sure  it  is  right  lor  me  to 
dance  those  round  dances,  with  a  gentleman's  arm  so 
tight  round  my  waist  ?  I  am  alVaid  mamma  would  not 
like  it!" 

"  You  little  unsophisticated  .piece  of  simplicity  !" 
laughed  Mrs.  Garfield.  "Doesn't  everybody elsedo  .so;" 
"  Y<s  ,but  " 

"Then,  of  course,  it's  riglit.  Get  your  hat,  and  we'll 
drive  up  to  the  park  this  blight  aftcjiiicon.  My  gotxl- 
ness,  child — what  have  you  brought  down  that  hideous 
carf  for  ?" 

"  Mamma  knit  it,"  said  Alice,  colouring  scarlet,  "it 
is  to  tie  over  my  ears,  on  a  cold  day  like  thia  !" 

Mrs.  Garfield  burst  out  laughijig. 

"A  pretty  figuie  you  would  cut,  with  your  head 
tied  up  like  a  new:, loy,  '  slie  exclaimed.  No,  Alice, 
your  dimpled  little  profile  is  too  pretty  to  be  obscured 
by  anv  such  monstrosities  !" 

"But  I  shall  take  cold  !" 

"  Nonsense,  child  !  nobodj'  thinks  of  wearing  such  a 
thing  !" 

And  Alice  yielded  to  Mrs.  Garfiekl's  superior  espo- 
rienee. 

Hhe  went  to  a  soiree  that  ^auie  night,  with  pearly 
shoulders  bare,  save-  for  j  Welj-like  covering  of  wliiie 
tulle,  and  beautiful  feet  inea.:ed  in  rose-coloured  silk 
stockings  and  nice  slippers,  with  gait  heels  and  rosettes 
of  lace,  careless  of  the  wintry  stoim  that  howled  with- 
out. 

"It's  only  running  acro.ss  the  pavement,  and  you 
are  safe  in  the  carnage/'  said  Mrs,  Garfield.  "No- 
body thinks  of  wearing  rubbers  or  thick  stock- 
ings I"  _^ 

Alice  was  a  little  hoarse  next^TOaj',  but  Mrs.  Gar- 
field took  her  to  an  opeia  //latiiice,  all  the  same. 

"  Everybody  will  be  there  to  hear  Parepa  for  the 
last  time,"  she  said,"  "  and  Mr.  DelaiKy  will  be  dread- 
fully disappointed  if  jou  stay  awiiy  !  1  do  believe 
he's  in  love  with  you,  Alice  !  There,  don't  blush 
so,  pet  I  there's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  fact 
that  you  have  captivated  the  best  match  of  the  sea- 
son 1" 

Mrs.  Garfield  came  back  from  the  matinee  in  high 
spiirits. 

"  Now  you  may  have  a  little  nap  before  diinier, 
Alice.  I'll  send  a  cup  of  tea  up  to  your  room  directly, 
for  I  want  you  to  be  fresh  for  the  evening." 

"Oh,  Marian,  I  am  so  tired." 

"  But  you  must  not  disappoint  Mrs.  Carey.  I  haye 
promised  you  should  be  there.  Mr.  Delancey  is  to  call 
for  us  at  nine." 

"  I  say,  my  dear,"  said  honest  Mr.  Garfield,  when 
Alice  had  go^e,  "you're  going  it  too  fast.  She's  losing 
all  her  rustic  roses." 

"  Oh,  she  will  get  used  to  it,"  said  Marian,  compla- 
cently.   "  And  she  is  so  much  admired." 

Night  after  night  Alice  Cleve's  lovely  face,  set  of}' 
with  expensive  dress,  and  ci'owued  with  the  sweetest 
flowers  that  grov*-,  rose,  like  a  star,  on  the  horizon  oi 
fashionable  assemblies ;  night  after  night  Mrs.  Garfield 
exulted  in  her  young  sister's  success. 

"  Let  me  stay  at  homeio  night,  Marian,"  shepleaded; 
"  I  .am  so  weary  and  I  long  so  to  sleep." 

"  M.y  dear,  what  an  idea!  and  Lent  close  at  hand  I  You 
can  rest  then." 

So  Alice  wdnt,  in  pearl-ccloured  silk,  with  floating 
trails  of  clematis  in  her  golden  hair,  and  pink  spots 
on  her  cheeks;  and  Mrs.  Garfield  told  her,  with  a 
proud  kiss,  that  "she  never  looked  so  pretty  La  her 
life." 

Alice  smiled.  "  I  don't  think  I  care  so  much  for 
such  things  as  I  did,"  she  said,  gravely.  "  I  feel  now- 
a-days  as  if  I  wanted  to  see  papa  and  mamma,  and  the 
dear  old  home." 

"HomesicK',"  reproachedher  sister. 

"  Not  homesick,  Marian;  but  so  tired." 

Mrs.  Garfield  paid  but  little  heed  to  Alice's  words 
then;  but  they  came  back  to  her  like  a  pung  that 
evening,  when  Alice  was  carried  out,  fainting,  fromthe 
oppressive  atmosphere  of  the  ball-room.  It  was  so  like 
death — the  closed  eyes  and  the  pallid  cheeks!  And  her 
old  father — how  should  she  render  up  her  trust  to  him 
if  Alice  went  back  pale  and  drooping. 

Jlrs.  Garfield  sent  for  the  doctor  next  day.  Tho 
man  of  medicine  shtx)k  his  head,  and  talked  grsvely  ef 
"pulmonary  predisposition,"  and  "tubercular  tenden- 
cies," and  prescribed  quiet,  port  wine,  and  beef-tea. 
Ancl  the  upshot  of  the  interview  was  that  Mrs.  Gar- 
field wrote  to  Farmer  Cleve. 


"  Of  eour.je,  bha  is  not  scriou.s!y  sick,"  hia  eldest 
d:,ughtei'8  epictbj  ran,  "  but  just  a"little  in-iisposed.  If 
yiii  choose  to  lun  up,  to^vards  the  end  of  Mai  eh,  I  dare 
say  j-he  will  be  well  enough  to  return  home  with  you. 
There  is  no  cause  for  alarm  ;  but  our  little  Alice,  the 
do  -tor  tells  me,  has  not  a  strong  constitution  natu- 
ra  1,'." 

A  J  if  Jli'y  Cleve  would  have  waited  a  day — scarcely 
an  h  ;ur-^after  this  letter  came,  like  a  bomb.shellof  ruin 
ai  d  dismaj',  into  the  peaceful  solitude  or  his  home  1 
He  packcJ  hia  <a  pet-b.ag  straightway,  and  took  the 
first  I  raiu. 

After  travelling  all  night,  he  reached  the  metropolis 
ju.st :  s  the  early  morning  sunshine  was  leddeniug  over 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  ;  and,  to  his  surprise,  the  Gar- 
field liousehold  were  up  and  stimng.  Marian  hersell 
mrt  him  on  the  stairs. 

'■  \^  here's  my  girl  V  the  old  man  demanded,  trying 
to  speak  cheerfully. 

"  Oh,  p.ipa,  I  am  bo  glad  you  are  come  I"  cried 
Marian,  hysterically.  "  We  telegraphed  for  you  last 
night."'  . 

"  She's  not  worse  ?"  gasped  the  old  man. 
Oil,  no — at  least — that  is — we  hope  she  is  not  se- 
riously worse — only  a  sudden  bad  turn,  that's  all !" 

Mis.  Garfield  threw  open  the  door  of  the  apartment 
where,  like  a  pale  snow-drop,  veiled  by  the  white  drifrs 
of  December,  Alice  lay  among  her  pillows.  She  opened 
her  eves  at  the  fairiiliar  sound  of  the  footsteps  ! 

"  Papa  !  '  she  murmured,  faintly,  "  I  only  wanted  to.i 
see  you  just  once,  papa  !    Now  I  can  go  in  peace  !" 

"  My  child  !"  broke  from  Cleve's  parched  lips,  as  hei 
arms  were  wreathed  about  his  neck  one  instant,  and 
then  fell  back  on  her  breast.    "  Alice  !" 

Bat  she  did  not  au.swer  ;  the  sweet  closed  lipi 
should  never  speak  more. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Dr.  Fiske,  solemnly,  when 
they  had  forced  the  poor  old  man  away  from  the 
bed  where  only  a  lovely  statue  remained,  "  there  is 
really  nobody  to  blame.  A  little  over-exertion,  a 
slight  cold,  rendered  Obstinate  by  neglect,  a  delicate 
constitution  !  He  hath  given,  .my  good  friend,  and 
He  takes  awaj'  !" 

"It's  a  lie!"  thundered  Mr.  Cleve,  turning,  with 
po'inted  finger  and  blazing  eyes  to  his  eldest 
daughter — a  blasphemous  lie  !  You  have  mur- 
dered her  !" 

And  Mrs.  Garfield,  shrinking  back  with  conscious 
guilt,  felt  that  the  words  of  the  frenzied  old  man 
were  but  too  true.  She  had  not  meant  aught  but 
tenderness  ;  she  had  loved,  the  young  girl  as  dearly  as 
her.iclf,  yoft  she  knew  that  hers  had  beenthe  hand  that 
led  the  fair  victim  on  to  death,  garlanded  and  jewel- 
decked,  like  the  sacrifices  of  old  ! 

Tj'uly,  War  hath  killed  his  thousands,,  and  Pesti- 
lence his  tens  of  thousands  ;  but  what  are  these  to 
the  victims  that-fall  dully  beneath  the  wheels  of  the 
great  Juggernaut  of  Fashionable  Life  ? 


HUMAN  NATURE  IN  CURL  PAPERS. 
Her^  (says  the-Banburi/  News)  is  a  keen  hit  on  mo« 
dern  school  compositions.  The  author  of  it  confesses 
that  she  is  connected  with  a  seminary  for  young  la- 
dies, and  wo  have  no  doubt  of  it  or  of  her  thorough 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  curl  papers  : — "  Com- 
position Descriptive  _  of  a  Miser's  Lodgings. — In  a 
dingy  room  sat  an  old  man  writing  with  a  Roman 
nose  and  a  tall  hat.  Not  far  from  him,  a  broken-back 
chair  supported. his  daughter  with  rickety  legs  and 
cracked  inings.  In  the  same  identical  room  was  an  old 
woman  blowing  the  fire  with  a  lean  cat  unc^er  a  stove 
being' the  wife  of  the  old  man  writing  with  a  Roman 
nose.  In  a  corner  might  be  seen  a  hungry  boy  eating 
onions  with  bow-legs  and  red  hair  from  a  table  which 
he  swallowed  without  chewing.  The  whole  scene  was 
overlooked  by  an  old  clock  ornamented  with  Poca- 
hontas saving  John  Smith,  with  three  legs  covered 
with  cobwebs,  and  woulid  up  every  eighth  day  by 
the  old  man  with  a  brass  key.  Ever  and  anon  the 
door  was  rattled  by  a  cold  dog  without  any  hinges  nor 
knob.  Through  the  broken  window  might  be  seen  a 
woman  cutting  cabbages,  with  a  baby  on  her  arm, 
thi-ough  the  shattered  panes  of  which  daylight  feebly 
shone.  Another  wiadow  looked  out  upon  the  street, 
where  stood  a  little  man  wiping  the  sweat  from  his 
face  with  a  hand  organ,  carrying  a  monkey  on  top,  by 
grinding  which  he  had  thought  in  vaia  to  get  a  few- 
cents  from  the  old  man  writing  with  a  tall  hat.  Such 
were  the  lodgings  of  the  miser  being  the  old  man  writ- 
ing with  the  Roman  nose  so  squalid  and  miserable 
that  it  seemed  as  if  no  thrifty  broom  had  ever  entered 
there."  * 
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MODERN  LOYE  MATCHES  IN  FRANCE 
Some  six  weeks  ago  I  met  a  lady  acquaintance  of 
mine,  a  rich,  ugly,  witty  widow.  "  Did  you  amuse 
yourself  much  during  the  Carnival  ?"  I  asked.  "  No," 
6he  answered,  "  during  the  Carnival  I  danced,  and  I 
am  DOW  of  an  age  when  dancing  is  more  of  a  toil  than 
a  pleasure.  It  is  since  Lent  began  that  I  have  been, 
amused."  "  You  follow  the  sermons,  then  ?"  "  No 
but  I  watch  the  marching  past  of  the  iiretcndtrs,  and 
I  have  nearly  as  many  as  the  Throne  of  France."  Per" 
ceiving  my  astonishment,  she  went  on — "  I  see  you 
are  surprised,  so  I  will  explain  the  mystery  for  you.  I 
am  free,  stiU  young,  too  ugly  not  to  be  amiable,  and 
I  am  mistress  of  an  income  of  80,000f.  Tlie  empti- 
ness of  the  pleasures  of  the  Carnival  made  me  tm-n 
my  attention  to  domestic  joj-s,  and  after  having  con- 
eulted  my.  tastes  and  my  reason,-  I  determined  to 
think  of  matrimony.  I  was  imprudent  enough  to 
piention  the  matter  to  a  friend,  the  wife  of  an  ex- 
high  functionary  of  the  Empire  ;  she  seized  on  the 
idea,  and  since  then  not  a  day  passes,  whether  I  go 
out  or  etaj-  at  home,  whether  I  go  to  the  theatre  or 
return  from  a  promenade,  without  my  friend  intro- 
ducing to  me  some  j^jccicjuZcr  who  seems  to  have 
dropped  fi'om  the  clouds.  All  tongues,  ages,  and 
escutcheons  have  already  passed  before  me.  The 
thing  amuses  me  enormously,  but  so  far,  to  the  deep 
despair  of  my  friend,  no  one  of  the  gentlemen  she  has 
introduced  me  has  pleased  me  well  enough  fur  me  to 
permit  him  to  piy  his  addresses."  I  laughed  at  the 
storyl  and  left  her  with  a  \\ish  that  she  might  bo 
more  fortunate  in  futiu'e. 

I  had  f'>rg otten  that  conversation  when,  a  few  days 
after,  having  received  an  invitation  to  a  wedding,  I 
there  met  the  wife  of  the  ex-higlj  functionarj'  of  whom 
the  young  widow  had  spoken  to  me.  It  is  that 
lady,"  paid  one  of  the  relatives  of  the  bride  to  me, 
"  who  made  the-match  ;  it  is  she  who  introduced  the 
bridecroom  to  my  cousin's  family."  I  thereupon  re- 
called to  mind  tlie  conversation  with  the  widow,  and 
other  circumstances  struck  me.  I  knew  that  the 
lady  who  had  made  the  match  was  left  at  the  fall  of 
the  Empire  without  the  resources  whicli  her  husband's 
office  bi'ought  iti.  I  knew  that  neither  she  nor  her 
husband  bad  any  private  fortune,  and  that  the  latter 
had  no  place  on  the  income  of  which  they  could  live. 
Teb  I  saw  them  everywhere,  I  knew  that  their  house 
is'as  well  ordered,  their  table  well  supplied,  their  ser- 
rants  well  organised,  and  I  saw  them  dressed  in  such 
I  style  as  allowed  of  their  making  a  good  figure  in  the 
world.  It  appeared  to  me  that  there  must  be  a  certain 
connexion. between  the  marriage  I  had  just  witnos.sed, 
the  young  widow's  story,  and  the  existence  of  this 
couple.  1  was  confirmed  still  more  in  the  idea  by  the 
successive  discoveries  I  made,  from  which  I  learnt, 
after  two  or  three  days'  invei!tigation,  that  three  or 
four  persons  of  my  acquaintance  had  been  married,  as 
jt  were,  by  chance,  and  through  the  friendly  and  dis- 
interested intervention  of  the  same  lady.  What  threw 
ine  out  of  my  reckoning  was  that  evei-y  one  assured 
ine  the  lady  had  acted  without  any  motive  of  interest, 
and  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  she  had  been 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  cheap  artistic  souvenir. 
It  seemed  to  me  very  strange  that  a  lady  who  osten- 
sibly hafl  no  fortune,  and  whose  husband  had  no  place, 
could  a  fiord  to  spend  her  time  in  making  people  happy, 
and  that  the  tionsciousness  of  having  performed  that 
good  action  could  take  the  place  of  income  and  salary. 
.'Vt  ISst,  by  thinking  the  matter  over,  I  came  by  degrees 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  lady  in  question  belonged  to 
the  pretty  numerous  catego'-y  of  intermediaries  em- 
ployed by  matrimonial  agents  ip  France  to  realise  their 
combmations.  and  I  resolved  to  clear  up  my  doubts.  To 
tlm  K  "nd  I  called  upon  one  of  the  best-known  matri- 
m"uidl  agents  in  Paris,  and  asked  him  for  an  inter- 
'  I  was  very  well  received,  and  the  agent  showed 

i-T'-lf  quite  disposed  to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  Chance 
1  served  me  well.     The  lady  who  had  given  me  the 
,1  (.'f  calling  upon  him  was  one  of  the  most  active  of 
■  intermediaries  he  employed.        In  France,"  he 
:<1,  '"housekeeping  has  become  so  expensive  that 
■  /.t  uK'U  hesitate  about  marrying ;  at  all  events,  men 
!i;i!ger  marry  young  in  certain  society.    A  man 
t.  iiavc  hi.s  position  insured  before  thinking  of 
"  V  i:i(.',  and  when  that  is  done  he  is  no  longer  of  the 
n  Uicn  obey  the  pulses  of  the  heart  at  the  ex- 
ihe  head.     Of  ten  men  who  think  of  many- 
. '^ji  i  i:  ;!re  nine  who  put  the  questions  in  the  fol- 
:  iiider; — Is  she  rich,  pretty,  healthy,  of  a  good 
:iiiy?  Then,  for  most  men,  marriage  is  first  a  money 
,  f.ter,  next  a  matter  of  Belf-love.  and  finally  of 


domestic  peace.  The  other  questions  come  after. 
Hence  men  do  not  fear  to  apply  to  me  directly,  or  to 
get  themselves  recommended  to  me  by  a  common 
friend.  So  far  as  the  men  are  concerned,  things 
are  done  very  simply.  I  receive  my  client. 
When  I  receive  him  it  is  my  business  to  study 
him  deeply  enough  to  be  able  to  say  up  to 
what  point  he  is  elegant,  distingue,  gallant, 
and  well  bred,  or  else  to  what  degree  he  is  awkward, 
innocent,  bashful,  or  ignorant  of  the  habits  of  society. 
In  every  marriage  there  are  two  parts — that  of  the 
intermediary  and  that  of  the  interested  party  ;  and  I 
have  always  succeeded  better  with  men  who  have  no 
great  advantage  to  offer,  but  who  made  personal 
efforts  in  the  cause,  than  with  men  who  could  do 
nothing  by  themselves.  But  it  is  not  so  with  young 
ladies  who  want  husbands.  A  young  lady  would 
never  forgive  her  future  husband  for  having  married 
her  through  my  agency.  '  AVhat,  sir,'  she  would 
say  to  him,  '  You  have^  married  me,  then,  only  for 
my  money  !  Through  an  agent  !  How  honid  ! ' 
And  the  couple  would  be  for  ever  unhappy.  Hence 
I  vanish  as  soon  as  the  first  formalities  are  ac- 
complished. The  aspirant  signs  a  written  engage- 
ment to  pay  mo  6  per  cent,  on  the  dowry  imme- 
diately after  his  marriage  with  a  person  named  in 
the  treatj-,  and  then  I  am  seen  no  more.  My 
place  is  then  taken  by  intermediaries  such  as  the 
one  of  whom  you  speak,  such  as  many  others  you 
meet  everywhere,  snch  as  men  whom  you  elljow 
in  all  salntis  and  who  are  overwhelmed  with  tender 
care,  because  they  pas.>  for  having  numbers  of  young 
men  to  marry.  AVhen  I  have  drawn  in  all  the 
necessary  information,  which  I  faithfully  communicate 
to  the  intermediary  who  may  use  it,  he  tells  me  the 
names  of  the  young  ladies  or  widows  of  his  acquain- 
tance who  il^y  suit  uiy  client.  We'make  our  choice, 
and  I  in  my  turn  engage  to  pay  my  intermediary  half 
the  sum  I  shall  receive.  The  latter  goes  to  work.  He 
pays  a  visit  to  the  family  of  the  young  lady  we  have 
in  view.  He  there  learns,  for  instance,  that  next 
evening  she  will  be  at  a  ball.  He  then  by  hook  or  by 
crook  procures  an  invitation  to  the  ball  for  the  aspirant. 
At  the  ball,  while  the  intermechary  is  talking  with,  the* 
young  lady  to  be  m;irried  or  with  her  mother,  the 
a.'^pirant  comes  up  and  bows  to  the  intermediary,  who 
is  charmed  at  the  meeting,  and  introduces  him 
to  the  ladies.  The  aspirant  dances  with  the  young 
lady  who.se  name  he  does  not  know,  nor  that  of  her 
fnmily,  which  only  makes  him  the  more  natural. 
Wliile  he  is  dancing  or  during  the  evening  the  lady  or 
gentleman  who  acts  as  intermediary  must  find  means 
of  giving  the  parents  of  the  young  lady  his  or  her 
opinion  about  the  young  man, who,  on  his  Side,  if  he 
likes  the  project,  should  naturally  try  to  facilitate 
the  task  of  the  agency.  The  intermediary  a  few 
days  later  becomes  the  interpreter  of  the  feel- 
ings raised  in  the  young  man  by  this  first  meeting, 
other  interviews  are  arranged,  and,  if  a  marriage 
follows,  neither  the  young  lady  herself  nor  her  family 
ever  know  that  it  was  all  done  by  a  matrimonial 
agency,  and  when  the  mother  and  the  bride  announce 
the  marriage  the  former  never  fails  to  observe,  '  Yes, 
dear  Madam,  people  are  quite  right  when  they  say  that 
marriages  are  made  in  heaven.  It  was  the  greatest  of 
chances  which  brought  vis  acquainted  with  the  Vis- 
count. We  were  at  a  ball  at  the  Marchioness's.  Mrs. 
Threestars  was  talking  with'  us,  when  the  "Viscount 
bowed  to  her  as  he  was  passing.  As  she  had  not  seen 
him  for  ever  so  long  she  stopped  him,  talked  with  him, 
and,  very  naturally,  introduced  him  to  us.  The  "Vis- 
count invited  my  daughter  to  dance.  He  danced  with 
her  three  or  four  times  without  knowing  who  she  was. 
You  could  easily  see  she  pleased  him,  and  as  he  did 
not  know  who  she  was,  you  may  think,  dear  Madam, 
that  he  had  no  notion  that  she  had  a  million  for  a 
dowry.  So  when  Mrs.  Threestars  told  mo  he  thought 
my  daughter  charming,  but  that  he  dared, not  sue  for 
her  hand,  not  being  rich  himself  ;  and  as  I  knew  that 
Adfele — my  daughter — thought  him  agreeable,  I 
begged  Mrs.  Threestars  to  reassure  him,  and  two  days 
after  he  was  the  happiest  of  men.'  '  Yes,  yes,'  replies 
the  dear  Madam,  '  you  are  quite  right,  marriages  are 
made  in  heaven.'  And  a  fortnight  later  the  Viscount 
pays  me  60,000f.,  the  half  of  which  I  give  to  Mrs. 
Threestars,  in  exchange  for  which  I  return  him  all  his 
papers,  the  written  engagement  among  the  rest,  which 
would  show  his  happy  spouse  how  merfiages  are  not 
always  "made  in  heaven." 

Sometimes,  however,  we  have  to  do  with  iingrateful 
feUows  who  refuse  to  pay  after  having  pocketed  the 
dowry.  These  are  the  thorns  in  the  trade,  for  we 
must  go  to  law,  and,  even  if  we  win,  the  profession 
suffers.  But  often,  too,  we  meet  with  delicate  and 


grateful  souls.  In  one  of  the  cities  of  the  north  I  had 
an  intermediary,  who  called  my  atteption  to  a  young 
lady  with  three,  millions  for  her  portion,  who  would 
only  marry  a  man  with  a  title,  and  who  should  marry 
her  iiyc  her.selt  and  not  for  her  money.  I  chose  from 
my  lists  a  [Count,  an  engineer,  without  any  fortune, 
very  respectable,  and  very  cool.  He  got  himself  ap- 
pointed to  a  post  in.  the  town  in  question,  went  there 
inco'jnito,  saw  my  intermediary,  w'tio  showed  him  the' 
young  lady,  then  went  away  again  to  rel^urn  in  time 
for  a  ball  given  by  the  Prefect,  to  which  my  interme- 
diary had  got  him  invited.  He  took  his  stand  neai 
the  door,  and,  when  the  young  lady  entered,  he  ut- 
tered  a  cry  of  admiration,  so  sincere,  so  naif,  that 
she  herself  started,  and  three  months  after  hs 
married  her.  Well,  sir,"  the  agent  went  on, 
"  he  not  only  paid  me  the  sum  agreed  upon,  but  ever 
smce  he  has  been  most  obliging.  As  for  the  j'oung 
Countess,  she  is  as  happy  as  she  was  the  first  day,  and 
quite  as  convinced  as  on  the  first  day  that  her  hus- 
Vand  did  not  know  he  was  falling  in  love  with  a  dowry 
of  three  millions  when  he  saw  her.  As  a  counterpart 
to  this  I  found  an  heiress  with  a  colossal  fortune  for 
a  poor  starving  wretch  who  refuses  to  pay  me  unrtfT 
the  pretext  that  his  wife  has  a  hump  before  and  behind 
and  a  wart  on  her  nose.  When  I  threatened  to  reveal 
everything  to  li^  wife,  he  exclaimed,  'Oh!  she  won't 
believe  you ;  she  thinks  herself  so  charming  that  she 
will  never  believe  I  did  not  marry  her  for  love.'  " 

I  left  my  amusing  friend,  who  had  made  me  laugh 
a  whole  hour,  when,  on  turning  the  corner  of  the 
streck  I  again  met  the  rich,  ugly,  and  witty  widow 
who  nad  given  me  the  idea  of  the  •  visit,  whioh  I  wa^ 
going  to  i'ekite  to  her.  But  she  did  not  give  me  time. 
"  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  be  married  within  a  week." 
"  Really  ?"  ■'  Yes,  I  had  a  hundred  wooers  introduced 
to  me,  but  all  those  men  who  were  runniug  after  no- 
thing but  my  money  disgusted  me.  Three  weeks  ago 
I  wrote  to  one  of  my  cousins,  who  lives  in  the  country, 
that  I  would  go  and  spend  ten  days  with  her.  On  the 
day  of  my  arrival  I  found  a  neighbour  in  the  drawing- 
room  whose  losses  had  compelled  him  to  retiie  to  the 
country.  For  the  past  fortnight  he  had  been  a  daily 
visitor,  and  my  cousin  praised  him  very  highly. 
After  my  arrival  he  came  no  more.  My  cousin,  fearing 
he  was  ill,  went  to'seo  him,  and  then  he  confessed  he 
would  not  return  to  her  house  again  so  long  as  I  was 
there,  because  he  had  long  Ijeen  in  love  with  me,  and 
he  would  not  have  me  think  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of 
my  fortune  he  paid  me  attentions.  My  cousm  laughed 
heartily,  and  finally  made  him  promise,  to  come  ;ind 
dine  next  day.  You  may  suppose  that  she  told  me  the 
whole  story  on  her  return.  We  had  a  good  laugh  ov  r 
it,  and  as  for  me  I  was  touched  in  spite  of  myself,  H  ■! 
came,  and  the  thought  that  he  shunned  me  on  account 
of  my  fortime  pleaded  so  strongly  in  his  favour  that  o  i 
the  eve  of  my  return — quo  voulezvoual — I  deigned  '  > 
grant  him  my  hand.  What '  do  you  say  to  that  ? 
it  not  strange,  and  can  we  not  say  that  marriages  n  : 
mride  in  Heaven  ?"  "Yes,  yes,"  said  I,  restraining:  i 
smile,  '  marriages  are  made  in  Heaven — or  elsewhei ', . ' ' 


The  French  Government  has  given  permission  n 
number  of  generals  on  active  service  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  Prince  Imperial  at  Chi.slehurst  on  the 
occasion  of  his  majority.  The  circular  issued  frora 
the  War  Office,  however„directs  that  they  shall  report 
themselves  immediately  on  their  return  to  Fwnce, 
and,  by  way  of  divesting  their  visit  of  all  poliiicil 
importance,  prohibits  them  from  being  present  in 
England  on  the  16th  instant,  the  anniversary  of  tlis 
Prince  Imperial's  birthday. 

In  Scotland  the  miners'  delegates  have  been  delib,'!- 
rating  on  the  question  of  reduction,  but  the  coal- 
owners  decline  to  confer  with  them  on  the  pending 
dispute.  The  district  report's  indicated  that  reduc- 
tions of  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  day  were  being  enfoi'ced, 
and  that  2,000  men  have  struck  in  consequence.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  M.P.,  it  wa;  <lc»l;;red 
that  a  reduction  of  Is.  per  day  would  be  reasonable, 
but  that  2s.  should  be  resisted. 

BuEAKFAST.— Epps's  Cocoa —Grateful  ANDCoMFORTixr. 
— "  By  a  thorough  knowled.<;e  o£  the  natural  1  i^  :  a'  ;i 
govern  the  operations  of  dipestioii  and  nutri'j'  ,i, 
careful  opplic^ition.of  the  fine  properties, ot  ...,! 
cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provideil  our  brcakfasit  Ui:  !^  .  i.i,  a 
delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  usmniiy  hiavs- 
dontoi's'  hills."— Civil  Safoica  Gazettn.  Slade  .^iniply  w'lUi 
BoilinfT  "Watpror  Milk.  Sold  by  Grocers  in  ptvk"i:i'; .  . , 
lahcUi'd— "  James  Epps  and  Co.,  Honuponaliiic  < '1, :'.n 
48,  Tbve.'ulnecdlo-sticot,  aud  I'/U  Piccadilly ';  ^Voiks,  i  ji..  in..-, 
road,  Loudon. 

JlANUFACTURF,  OF  CosoA.— "  W(J  wiJI  now  Rivc  ;ui  .".ccr-iin-.t 
of  the  process  adopted  by  ilessi's.  .lani^  Ei''!!.--;  and  Co..  mai.u 
facturers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their "^vo^k3  in  the  Euston 
roadjLoncion,"^— See Artifle  in  CfWi'cK's  Household  Ci'uid;. 
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SWEETER     THAN"  LIFE. 


BY 

EOBERT  J.  GRIFFITHS,  L.L.D, 

IN  TEN  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  F,UR  STRANGER. 

Two  young  men  stood  smoking  leisurely  upon  the 
gteps  of  the  George  Hotel,  the  principal  hostelry  in 
the  quaint  old  city  of  Newnham.  The  history  of 
Newnham  extended  far  back  to  a  period  obscured  by 
the  mists  of  antiquity,  and  it  could  boast  of  more 
than  one  famous  battlefield  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
The  houses  belonged  to  a  style  of  architecture  long 
since  abandoned,  and  the  shops  stood  in  "  rows"  high 
above  tho  street,  ivith  a  covered  footway  in  front, 
along  which  pedestrians,  bent  on  business,  could  wend 
their  way.  Everything  was  old  in  Newnham,  from 
the  bishop  and  his  palace'down  to  the  policemen  who 
.were  supposed  to  keep'order  in  a  city  where  disturb- 
ances and  riots  were  almost  unknown,  and  the  current 
of  life  seemed  to  flow  in  a. dull,  sluggiij^  fashion,  as 
Lf  itho  fingers  of  the  great  clock  of  X™e  moved 
with  slower  and  more  solemn  movements  here 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  busy  world.  Years  have 
gone  by  since  the  day  when  these  two  young  |^en 
lounged  upon  the  steps  of  tlie  "  George,"  and  even 
JsTewnham  has  felt  the  throbbings  and  heavings  of  the 
more  stirring  period  which  has  come  upon  the  world. 

One  of  these  young  men  was  a  fair,  slightly  built 
man,  with  light  curly  hair  [and  blue  eyes.  His  cheeks 
were  suffused  with  the  rosy  hues  of  health,  and  his 
good-natured,  careless  manner  and  unclouded  brow 
revealed  a  mind  which  had  but  little  cause  for  trouble 
and  small  re?.son  to  repine  at  his  lot  in  life.  His  name 
was  Gordon  Fairfax,  and  he  was  the  owner  of  a  hand- 
some estate  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  had  but  little 
to  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  mind.  He  had  been 
carefully  nurtured  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  he  had 
been  at  the  university,  and,  if  he  did  not  distinguish 
himself  there,  he  at  leasthad  3pentthreeyear.s  very  com. 
fortably,  and,  on  the  whole,  creditably;  and  he  had 
now  returned  to  his  ancestral  home,  Gordon  Hall, 
,where  he  ruled  alone. 

Very  different  was  the  lot  of  his  coippanion  and 
bosom  friend,  Charles  Russell.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  ancient  family  but  of  small  means,  and 
at  the  university,  where  he  met  Gordon  Fairfax,  he 
had  greatly  distinguished  himself  and  obtained  a 
college  fellowship,  which  had  been  of  great  service  in 
^.stablishing  him  as  a  soUcitor.  His  father  had  a  deep 
aversion  to  quill-driving,  as  he  called  the  legal  pro- 
fession, but  his  son  overcame  his  scruples.  Indeed 
tkere  was  no  other  prospect  so  rich  in  promise  as -this 
one.  AiD  active  and  clever  solicitor  was  much  needed 
at  Newnham,  Gordon  Fairfax  said,  and  success  would 
be  speedy  and  certain.  At  the  bar  he  might  toil  and 
wait  for  years,  and  fail  after  all.  Better  men  than  he 
had  met  with  this  fate,  and  the  golden  promise  of 
youth  had  faded  away  into  a  bitter  and  disappointed 
old  age.  It  might  be  so  with  him,  he  thought,  and 
he,  therefore,  follov.?ed  his  friend's  advice. 

Charier;  Ru^^5ell  was  not  a  handsome  man. '  His  face 
was  too  tiijji  iind  [vale  and  his  eyes  too  dark  and  restless 
to  attract  admiration  from  those  who  formed  their 
opinions  from  a  canelcsS  inspection ;  but,  if  not  a  hand" 
some,  it  was,  at  least,  a  powerfully  intellectual  face  ' 
and  his  kindly  no,ture  won  friends  for  him  who  were 
able  to  appreciate  him.  Between  Gordon  Fairfax  and 
himself  the  warracst  friendship  c-?isted,  and  tho  former 
came  to  Newnham  almost  every  day  and  spent  an 
hour  or  two  with  his  friend. 

They -were  discussing  a  case  in  which  Charle*  Rus-" 
sell  had  recently  bean  engaged  that  day  at  the  George 
Hotel,  but  then-  attention  was  suddenly  attracted  by  a 


nea?  little  basket  carriage  which  issued  from  the  mar- 
ket place  and  came  slowly  towards  them.  It  contained 
two  ladies,  one  old,  the  other  young.  The  former  was 
a  Jilr.s.  JIaitlafnd,  with  whom  both  the  young  men  were* 
.icquainted,  and  to  tboir  salutation  as  the  carnage  went 
by  she  returned  a  kindly  nod  and  smile.  But  it  was 
not  the  old  lady  who  attracted  most  attention — it  was 
the  young  and  beautiful  girl  by  her  side.  Apparently 
she  was  about  twenty  years  old,  although  |  her 
dark  brunette  face  and  the  habitual  sadne.s.s  which 
clouded  her  brow  gave  her  sometimes  an  older 
appearance.  In  repose  her  beauty  was  most  striking, 
when  the  long  eyelashes  lialf  concealed  her  deep  flash- 
ing eyes,  and  the  habitual  melancholy  which  seemed 
to  have  seized  upon  her  held  full  sway  over  her.  In 
a  \\'ord,  it  was  the  face  of  a  woman  who  might  be  won- 
derfully tender  or  incomparably  wicked — one  who  could 
love  or  hate  with  her  whole  soul — such  a  face  as  one 
might  imagine  belonged  to  Boadicea  or  to  Cleopatra  ; 
and  these  two  young  men  were  hopole,ssly,  in  love  ivith 
it  in  one  minute,  as  scores  of  youthful  s\vains  had  been 
beftv'c  them — and  possibly  might  be  after  them. 

"  Who,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  beautiful,  was  that 
girl  V  asked  Gordon,  when  the  carriage  had  passed.  In 
his  excitement  he  had  dropped  his  cigar,  and  even  for- 
got to  light  a  fresh  one. 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea,"  replied  his  friend  ;  "  but, 
see  !  Mrs.  Maitland  is  driving  back  again." 

The  head  of  the  pony  turned  the  corner  of  the 
street,  and  this  was  followed  b}'  the  whole  body  and 
the  carriage  containing  the  ladies  ;  and  Mrs.  Jlaitland 
drove  up  almost  to  the  kerbstone  before  the  hotel. 

■'  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Russell,  yesterday,  that  ! 
have  a  little  business  for  you  to  do,"  she  said  genially. 
"  Perhaps  you  will  come  up  to  Rose  Cottage  this  even- 
ing to  talk  it  over,  or  must  I  come  to  your  office,  l  edo- 
lent  with  the  perfume  of  parchment  V 

"  I  ^\■ill  come  up  by  all  means  to  the  Cottage,"  he 
said,  glancing  involy.ntarily  at  th&beautifu^  stranger  ; 
"  when  shall  you  be  at  liberty  ?" 

"  Come  up  to  dinner  at  seven,"  replied  the  old  lady. 
"  Jliss  Lijicolne  and  myself  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  and 
bring  that  lazy  friend  of  yours  with  you." 

The  gentleman,  whose  character  for  energy  was  thus 
reflected  upon  came  up  to  the  carriage  with  gi-eat 
alacrity. 

"  My  dear  madame,  I  am  not  at  all  lazy,"- he  ar- 
gued; "it  was  mde  on  my  part  not  to  pay  my  respects 
sooner,  but  I  never  come  between  people  and  their 
lawyers.    It  is  dangerous  work." 

"  It  may  be,"  laughed  the  old  lady,  preparing  to 
drive  ofi".  "  We  shall  see  you  at  seven — until  then  au 
rei'oir.' ' 

And  the  gentlemen  were  standing  alone  in  another 
minute,  both  absorbed  in  the  fair  vision  which  had 
crossed  their  path. 

"She,  might  have  introduced  us  at  any  rate,"  ob- 
served Gordon  in  an  aggi-ievcd  tone.  "  It  would  have 
been  nothing  more  than  common  politeness;  but  these 
old  ladfeis take  pleasure  in  teasing  us.  What  do  you 
think  Of  her,  Charley,  my  , boy  ?" 

"Cha.'-ley  my  boy's"  opinion  w.is  exactly  his  own — 
that  so  fair  a  woman  had  not  been  seen  in  Newnham 
for  many  a  long  day.    But  who  was  the  fair  unkno\vn? 

Charles  had  seen  Mrs.  Maitland  on  the  previous  day, 
when  she  had  called  at  his  otfice  to  receive  some  rents 
which  he,  as  her  agent,  had  I'eccived  for  her,  and  she 
was  alone  then.  Furthe)',  she  had  not  uttered  a  single 
word  to  indicate  that  she  expected  a  visitor,  and  she 
was  an  extremely  communicative  old  lady,  as  old  ladies, 
and  young  ones  also,  sometimes  are.  She  wjis  appa- 
rently no  relative,  for  had  not  Mrs.  Maitland  called  her 
"  Miss  Lincolne"  ?  It  wa3>  a  puzzle  which  they  hoped 
would  be  cleared  up  that  evening,  and  they  therefore 
tried  to  think  no  more  concerning  it. 

It  was  easier  to  resolve  than  to  accomplish  this. 
Gordon  Fairfax,  smoking  throughout  the  afternoon  at 
the  "  Geoi'ge,"  found  his  thoughts  running  upon  her, 
and  even  the  grave  yonng  lawyer,  seated  in  the  legal 
sanctum,  found  it  impossible  to  concentrate  his  at- 
tention upon  the  deed  of  conveyance  before  hini. 
How  unusually  dingy  the  office  looked  on  that  bright 
summer  clay,  he  thought.  And  yet  the  sun  had 
been  just  as  high  in  the  heavens  that  morning  as  it 
was  then,  and  he  had  not  observed  the  dinginess.  Why 
was  it  that  he  was  so  alive  this  afternoon  to  a  sense  of 
the  dirt  and  dust  of  his  office  ?  lie  hardly  knew, 
though  he  asked  himself  the  question  more  than  once 
during  the  tedious  hours  which  intervened  between 
one  and  seven  o'clock. 

Dinner  time  came  at  last,  and  out  two  friends  pre- 
sented themselves  at  Rose  Cottage.  The  dinner  was 
as  dull  as  such  repasts  are  wont  to  be  when  the 
gentlemen  are  all  in  love  with  the  same  lady,  and 


the  ladies,  finding  t^e  conversation  left  entirely 
to  them,  gave  it  up  as  a  hopeless  task.  But 
when  they  were  assembled  in  the  snug 
little  drawingroom  and  enjoying  the  tea  prepared  by 
Miss  Lincolne 's  fair  hands,  matters  improved  somewhat. 
Gord(jn  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  young  lady,  and 
Charles,  witli  great  tact,  devoted  himself  to  the  hostess. 
I  have  known  many  men  who  were  Very  successful 
with  young  ladies  because  they  m.ade  their  way  to 
their  hearts  through  those  of  their  mammas,  and 
Charles  Russell  was  r,ather  eager  to  know  who  and 
what  tho  beautiful  stranger  was. 

She  was  sitting  before  the  pianoforte  and  Gordon 
was  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  music,  whilst  near 
tlie  fire  Charles  and  Mrs.  Slaitland  were  discussing  the 
business  to  which  the  lady  had  referred  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  not  of  great  importance,  and  involuntarily 
almost  the  young  lawyer  found  himself  speaking  of  the 
subject  or  object  nearest  his  heart. 

'■  You  have  found  a  companion  at  last,  I  see,"  he  ob- 
served, somewhat  awkardly  "  The  Cottage  must  hav« 
been  dull  sometimes  when  you  were  quite  alone.  Misi 
Lincolne  will  stay,  I  hope  ?" 

"  I  hope  so,"  was  the  unusually  brief  reply. 

"  Is  she  a  relative  of  yours  V  he  asked,  failing  in 
his  attempt  to  extort  the  secret  indirectly. 

None  whatever  ;  only  a  lady  who  has  beeji  highly 
recommended  to  me  as  a  companion,"  replied  Mrs. 
Maitland. 

That  was  all  the  information  which  he  succeeded  in 
extracting  from  her — principally,  pjerhaps,  because 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  known.  MLss  Lincolne 
had  been  highly  recommended  to  her,  and  as  yet  si}B 
knevr  nothing  of  the  details  of  her  past  life.  But 
Charles  was  dissatisfied  nevertheless. 

'•What  a  fool  I  am!"  he  thou^t ;  "as  if  every 
young  lady  whom  I  meet  in  society  is  bound  to  supply 
me  with  a  full,  and  complete,  and  biographical  account 
of  her  ov/n  life.  The  idea  is  monstrous  ;  and  yet — and 
yet — I  should  hke  to  know  a  little  more  about  this  girl.'' 

He  was  destined  to-  disappointment  nevertheless. 
Miss  Lincolne  played,  and  sangj  and  talked  in  a  grave, 
serious  waj',  which  rather  disconcerted  Gordon.  She 
quizzed  him  a  httle,  but  still  seemed  so  timid  and 
even  nervous,  that  Charles  was  quite  sorry  for  her. 
Clearly  there  was  some  undercurrent  in  her  life  of 
which  Mrs.  Maitland  knew  nothing,  and  which  Gordon 
did  not  dream  of.  This^girl  was  a  study,  intricate  and 
perplexing  perhaps,  but  one  which  would  amply  repay 
the  student.  As  the  two  friends  stood  before  the 
'■  George,"  waiting  for  Gordon's  horse,  his  friend  re« 
marked,  •  carelessly  : 

"  You  made  great  way  with  Miss  Lincolne  to-night." 

"  I  doubt  it,"  was  the  almost  gloomy  reply.  '■  She 
laughed  at  me  secretly — I  know  she  did.  She  made 
me  feel  horribly  ignorant  and  uncomfortable.  She  re- 
ceived- all  my  attentions  \vith  the  most  profound  in- 
difference, and  she  did  not  brejtthe  a  word  which  could 
afford  even  a  guess  as  to  where  s'tie  came  from  ;  but, 
for  all  that,  mj'  boy,  I  am  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
\\-ith  her." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  it,"  asked  Charles,  earnestly. 

"  Positively  certain,  my  dear  fellow,"  was  the  se- 
riously-spoken reply  ;  "  and,  if  I  had  another  head  and 
ears,  I  should  be  over  tbem  too.    If  Miss  Lincolne 

were  to  marry  me  within  the  year,  I'd — I'd  and 

he  hesitatsd,  not  having  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what 
he  would  do. 

"  Marry  some  one  else,"  suggested  Charles. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  do  not  start  so  drMtdAil  an  idea,"- 
cried  Gordon,  as  he  mounted  his  borre!  "  You  have 
seen  me  in  Ice  with  dozens  of  pret-tf  gifls  in  Cam- 
bridge, although  I  never  saw  a  really  pretty  girl  in  that 
home  of  ugliness  ;  but  this  is  quite  a  din'erent  afiair. 
If  I  can  I  v'ill  win  this  girl;  and  why  should  she  refuse 
me  ?" 

He  bade  his  friend  good  night  and  rode  away,  leav. 
ing  the  young  lawyer  to  return  to  his  lodgings,  jccu. 
pying  himself  on  the  way  with  v.oin  attempts  t<i 
answer  this  last  question.  Miss  Lincolne  was  a  lady « 
companion — apparently  nothing  more — and,  as  such, 
^l^s  a  paid  servant.  She  was  undoubtedly  beautiful, 
but  that  did  not  alter  tho  fact  that  she  was  poor,  and 
in  a  short  time  this  yormg  squire,  with  his  broad  acres 
and  gold,  hoarded  by  more  than  one  careful  ancestor, 
would  fling  himself  at  her  feet.  'Why'should  she  re- 
fuse him  ?  Charles  saw  no  reaso'n  why,  but  there  tos 
a  great  pain  at  his  heart,  for  he  Jcnac  that  he  loved  her 
better  far  than  Gordon  Fairfax  could  love  any  one.  It 
was  Gordon's  hundredth  passion  perhaps — it  wa? 
Charles's  first,  and  last,  also  ;  but  what  had  he  ta 
place  in  the  balanee  against  Gordon's  gold  and  lauds* 
Nothing  but  his  love. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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BEAUTY  OF  ASHANTEE  WOMEN  AND  THEIR 
TREATMENT. 
In  an  interesting  article,  the  Sheffield  Telegraph  says  : 
— Tight  lacing,  which  is  so  common  amongst  ladies  in 
England,  has  its  parallel  amongst  the  ladies  of  Coo- 
naesie,  who  set  the  fasiiion,  of  course,  to  the  rest  of 
;he  Ashantee  nation.    When  a  girl  is  thirteen  or  four- 
;een  years  of  age  she  wears  a  broad  band  tightly 
jiTapped  across  her  breasts,  until  they  are  distorted 
md  lose  their  shape.    The  women  are  much  hand- 
somer and  more  coquettish  than  in  other  parts  of 
A.frica,  some  of  them  being  really  beautiful.   In  many 
■nstances  they  hare  regular  Grecian  features  and  figures 
Df  the  greatest  symmetry,  and  their  movements  are 
jveu.more  gi-aceiul  than  thosr  of  their  civilised  sisters, 
is  is  but  natural,  considering  the  difference  of  training. 
Their  heads  .are  shared  irr  grotesque  patterns,  little 
infts  being  left  here  and  there  until  the  scalp  resembles 
in  intricate  pattern.    Theij  eyes  are  soft  and  tender, 
and  the  expression  of  their  countenances  is  usually 
pleasant  and  cheerftil.    For  dress,  they  wear  far  less 
gorgeous  garments  than  the  men,  the  principal  one 
being  a  top-cloth  made  of  coarse  silk.    What  clothes 
they  do  wear,  howerer,  are  kept  wonderfully  clean, 
and  they  themselves  have  an  abhorrence  of  personal 
filtbiness.      Some  of    them  darken  the  edges  of 
their  eyelids  with  lead  j-educed  to  a  fine  powder 
— imitating    in  their  poor  savage    way    the  ar- 
.  tistic    appliances    by    v.'hich    so    many  European 
beauties  preserve  the  gloss  of  their  charms.  They 
dance,  of  course,  and  do  so  vnih  much  more  elegance 
than  might  be  supposed.    There  is  one  evolution  in 
particular  which  closely  resembles  our  own  waltz — 
the  man  enchcling  the  woman  with  a  piece  of  silk 
which  he  flirts  about  with  his  right  hand,  supporting 
her  the  while  round  her  waist,  and  receiWng  her 
elbows  in    his  palms.     The  women    hare  much 
better  treatment    than   in    other  nations,  and  the 
Taws     afi'ecting    them    are     far     more    just  and 
reasonable.    Indecency  is  punishable  by  stringent 
enactments,  and  incontinence  is  a  heinous  crime.  A 
chief  or  capjtain  generally  pays  a  large  price  for  his 
•wife,  and  the  poor  man  lias  also  to  purchase  his  help- 
mate.   The  chief  can  sell  his  wife  if  he  pleases,  but 
not  until  her  family  have  refused  to  redeem  her  ;  and 
in  th^  same  way  he  may  put  her  to  death  for  infidelity 
if  her  family  refuse  to  pay  a  certain  sum  in  gold.  If 
anybody  carries  on  a     flu-tation"  with  one  of  the 
King's  3,333  wives  the  result  is  death,  but  the  King 
himself  is  very  willing  to  bestow  a  dozen  or  two  of 
these  ladies  upon  a  warrior  who  has  distinguished 
himself  in  battle.    Should  a  woman  dislike  her  hus- 
band, her  family  may  release  her  by  paying  him  back 
the  purchase-money,  but  the  wife  thus  divorced  must 
not  maiTy  again.    The  law  about  missing  husbands  is 
very  ingenious.    If  a  wife  has  not  heard  of  her  hus- 
band for  three  years  she  may  take  another,  and,  if 
the  first  afterwards  returns,  the  claim  of  the  second  is 
superior,  although  the  children  of  the  second  marriage 
belong  to  the  first  husband,  and  may  be  pawned  by 
him  if  he  so  pleases.    It  is  forbidden  to  praise  the 
bea  uty  of  another  man's  wife — a  law  which  has  its 
signilicance,  and  shows  that  jealousy  is  the  chief  passion 
of  savage  natures.    Should  a  man  marry  a  woman 
ivhose  family  are  very  powerful  he  does  not  kill  her  if 
■he  proves  unfaithful,  but  contents  himself  with  cut- 
ting off  her  nose  and  compelling  her  to  marry  the  most 
dt'graded  of  his  slaves.     There  seems  to  be  but  little 
."cgard  paid  to  the  female  weaknesses  which  are  over- 
lonked  in  more  polished  nations,  for  if  a  woman  is 
found  listening  to  conversations  between'her  husband 
and  his  male  guests  one  of  her  ears  is  cut  off,  and  if 
she  betraj's  any  of  his  secrets  she  is  denuded  of  her 
]ip;<.    Sad  to  say  the  vices  of  civiUsation  exist  even 
amongst  those  remotepeople,  and  the  same  terrible  evil 
whith  eats  like  a  canker  into  the  heart  of  European 
society  may  be  discovered  in  the  same  hideous  form  in 
Goomassie.    Of  all  the  women  of  that  curious  capital 
those   who   have  the  most  liberty  are  the  King's 
si.-^tcis.  '  Not  only  are  they  free  to  choose  their  lovers 
.fur  themselves,  but  if  they  observe  any  unusually 
);  .n  l.'iOme  warriors  in  the  street,  and  are  tenderly  af- 
.i.  1 '  ■.:'[  by  their  appearance,  they  have  but  to  express 
f  u',  ii  a  desire,  and  the  men  are  obhged  to  become  their 
^  I  ■  I::ii)ds.    Often  infanta  are  married  to  infants,  in 
■  i  .-.'.r  to  combine  two  great  families,  and  it  is  said  that 
I'l";  contracts  thus  made  are  reh'giously  ratified  when 
ii;e  interesting  couple  reach  the  age  when  they  are 
u;.,  able  of  feei^lg  la  grandc  passion. 

Per.^mbulators.— P.  Ledwidge,  manufacturer,  SSAmlens- 
5<reet,  and  32  Lower  Ormond-quay.  N.B. — Kepairs  piomptly 
executed.  15340 


EPITAPHIANA. 
[Specially  contributed.] 
In  a  Sussex  churchyard  : — 

Richard  Basset,  the  old  clerk  of  the  parish,  who  had  conti- 
nued the  office  of  derk  and  sexton  for  the  space  of  forty- 
three  years,  whose  melody  was  warbled  forth  as  if  he  had 
been  thumped  on  the  back  with  a  stone,  was  buried  on  the 
20th  September,  lSb'6. 

At   Winchester,    to    the   memory    ol  Thomas 

Fletcher  : — 

Here  sleeps  in  peicea  Hampshire  grenadier, 
vftio  caught  his  death  by  drinking  cold  small  beer. 
Soldiers,  take  heed  from  his  untimely  fall, 
And,  IT  ben  you're  hot,  drink  strong,  or  none  at  all. 

This  stone,  being  decayed,  was  replaced  by  the  ofE- 
cers  fo£.  the  garrison,  a.d.  1781.  This  also  failing,  a 
stone,  with  the  following  inscription,  was  placed  by 
the  North  Hants  Militia,  1802  : — 

An  honest  soldier  never  is  forgot. 
Whether  he  die  by  musket  or  by  pot. 

In  Dunmore  churchyard,  Ireland  :— 
Here  lie  the  remzuns  of  .John  Hall,  ^ocer. 
Thu  world  is  not  worth  a  fig,  and  I  have  good  raisins  for 
saying  so. 

In  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary,  Islington  : 
Censure  not  rashly,  though  Nature's  apt  to  halt; 
No  woman's  born  that  dies  without  a  fault. 

From  a  churchyard  in  Hereford  : — . 

'  WOMAN. 

GrieTe  not  for  me,  my  husband  dear; 
1  am  not  dead,  but  sleeping  here  ; 
With  patience  wait— prepare  to  die. 
And  in  tbon  time  you'll  come  to  I. 


T  am  not  grieved,  my  dearest  wife. 

Sleep  on — I've  got  another  wife  ; 

Therefore,  I  cannot  come  to  thee, 

tor  1  must  go  and  live  with  she.  » 

In  Halstead  thurchyard,  Essex,  on  an  iron  tomb  :-- 
Silence.  '■ ' 

Epitaph  on  a  physician,  Dr.  Chard : — 
Here  lies  the  corpse  of  Dr.  Chard, 
^vho  un  a  the  half  of  this  churchyard. 

On  an  oval  stone  monument  against  the  south  wall 
of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  under  two 
swords  crossed: — 

Here  two  young  Danish  soldiers  lie  : 
The  one  in  quarrel  chanced  to  die  ; 
The  other's  head,  by  their  oyvjx  law, 
With  sword  was  serer'd  at  one  blow. 
December  ZJrd,  iCsJ. 

Dirge  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Ellen  Gee,  of  Kew, 
■who  died  in  consequence  of  being  stung  in  the  eye : — 

Peerless,  yet  hapless,  maid  of  Q, 

Accomplished  L  N  G, 
Never  again  shall  I  and  U 

Together  take  our  T. 

For,  ah  1  the  Fates,  I  know  not  T, 

Sent  'midst  the  flowers  a  B, 
Which,  von'mous,  stung  her  in  ths  1, 

So  that  she  could  not  C. 

L  N  exclaimed,  "Vile,  rpitefnl  B, 

If  ever  I  catch  U 
On  jess'mine,  rosebud,  or  sweet  P, 

I'll  change  your  stinging  Q. 

*'  I'll  send  yon,  like  a  Iamb  or  IT, 

Across  the  Atlantic  C, 
From  our  delightful  village,  Q, 

To  distant  0  Y  E. 

"A  stream  runs  from  my  wounded  I, 

Salt  MS  the  briny  0, 
As  rapid  as  the  X  or  Y, 

The  0  I  O  or  D.  i 

Then  fare  thee  well,  insatiate  B, 

Who  stung,  nor  yet  know  Y ; 
Since  not  for  wealth  of  Durham's  0 

Would  I  have  lost  my  I. 

"  They  bear  with  tears  fair  L  N  O 

In  fun^sral  R  A, 
A  clay-cold  corse  now  doomed  to  B, 

While  I  mourn  her  p  K." 

Ye  nymphs  of  Q,  then  seun  each  B, 

List  to  the  reason  Y  : 
For  should  a  B  C  U  at  T, 

He'll  surely  sting  your  I.  i 

Now  in  a  grave  L  deep  in  Q, 

She's  cold  a«  cold  can  B, 
■Whilst  robins  sing  upon  A  V, 

Her  dirge  and  LEG.  > 


On  a  schoolmaster  of  the  parish,  in  the  churchTar4. 
of  Curry,  near  Edinburgh,  who  died  in  1696  :— . 
Beneath  thir  stanes  lie  Meekie's  banes ; 
Oh,  Satan  !  should  you  take  him. 
Appoint  him  tutor  to  your  weans, 
And  clever  deils  he'll  make  them. 

A  similar  one  on  a  schoolmaster  in  Cleish  parish. 
Fifeshire,  was  written  by  Robert  Burns. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Francis,  the  son  of  Mr.  Francia 
Thwaits,  rector  of  Stanford,  and  of  Ann,  his  wife,  who 
died  the  4th  September,  in  the  2nd  year  of  his  ase. 
1700.  °  ^ 

As  careful  nurses 
To  their  bed  doe  lay 

Their  children  which  taa  ' 
Long  would  wanton  play. 

So,  to  prevent  all  my 
Evening  crimes, 

Naiure,  my  nurse,  laii 
Me  to  bed  betimes. 

In    Sleaford    Churchyard,    on    Henry  Fez, 
Weaver  : — 

Of  tender  thread  this  mortal  web  is  made. 
The  wool  and  warp  and  colours  early  fade  ; 
When  power  Divine  awakes  the  sleeping  dust 
He  giTes  immortal  garments  to  the  just.  * 

Epitaph  on  a  blacksmith  :— 

Here  cool  the  ashes  of  Mulciber  Grim, 
jiate  of  thia  parish,  Black6ia;th  ; 
He  was  born  in  Seacole-Iane,  and  bred  at  Hammersmith. 
From  his  youth  upwards  he  was  much  addicted  to  vicei*,  aji(4 
was  often  guilty  of  forgery. 
Having  some  taients  for  irony  ; 
He  therefore  produced  mauy  heats  in  h!s  neighbourhood, 
M'hich  ho  usually  increased  by  blomug 
up  the  coals 

This  rendered  him  so  unpopular  that  when  he  found 
it  necessary  (to  adopt  cooling  measures. 
His  conduct  was  generally  accompanied  by  a  hiss. 
Though  he  sometimes  pi-oved  a  warm  friend,  yet  where 
his  interest  was  concerned,  he  made  it  a  constant  rule 
strike  while  the  iroi*  M-as  hot. 
Regardless  of  the  injury  he  might  do  thereby  ; 

And  when  he  had  ' 
»ny  matter  of  moment  upon  Uip.  anvil,  he  seldom  faUed 

to  turn  it  to  hi.3  own  ictvautage. 
Among  tho  numberless  instances  that  might  be  given  of 
the  cruelty  of  his  cisposition,  it  need  only 
be  mentioned 

That  he  was  the  means  of  hanging  many  of  the  innocent 

family  of  the  Bell.'--, 
Under  the  idle  pretence  of  keeping  them 
from  jangling, 
And  pmt  great  number?  of  the  Hearts  of  Steel  into 
the  hottest  dames. 
Merely  (as  he  declared)  to  soften  the  obduracy 
of  their  tempers. 
At  length,  after  passing  a  long  life  in  the  commission  of 
these  black  actions,  his  lire  being  exhausted, 
and  liis  bellows  worn  out. 
He  filed  off  to  that  plac  o  wliere  only  the  fervid  orde^l 
of  his  own  forge  ran  be  exceeded. 
Declaring  with  his  last  putt  tliat.  man  is  boju  to  trouble 
as  the  spark.<  rly  upwards.  ' 

From  the  Greek  (Cowper)  on  an  old  bachelor  ;^ 
At  three  score  winters'  end  I  died, 

A  cheerless  being,  sole  and  sad ; 
The  nuptial  knot  I  never  tied, 

And  wish  my  father  never  had. 

On  Betsy  Coden  : —  . 

Here  lies  Elizabeth 

Betsy  Coden, 
Her  lived  no  longer, 

Co?!  her—  cocden. 

In  Belbroughton  churchyard,  Worcestershire  : — 
The  horse  bit  parson ! 

How  carno  i*"  to  pass  ? 
The  horse  Iieard  the  parson  say, 
■"  A 11  Cfsb  is  giasb  1 " 


Notts,  dat9  1741  On 


In  Edwalton  Churchyard, 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Freeiand  : — 

She  drank  good  ale,  strong  punch,  .  nd  wine 
And  lived  to  thi  age  of  ninety-nine. 

Another  ; — 

Here  li^s  poor  Thoii;as  and  his  wife. 

Who  led  ajarrmg  life, 

But  all  has  ended— do  you  see  ? 

He  holds  his  tongue,  and  so  docs  shs. 

The  following  is  to  be  found  in  the  Churchrard  of 
Upton-on-Severu  ; — 

Beneath  this  atone,  in  hope  of  Ziou, 
Dfjt^  lie  the  landlord  of  the  "Lion.'* 
His  sou  keeps  up  the  business  still, 
Kesign'd  unto  the  Heavenlv  i"<U. 
On  a  smuggler  : — 

Here  I  lies 
.  KUledbyXIf, 
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k  STRANGE  TRAVELLING  COMPANION. 


In  the  summer  of  186S  I  exchanged  from  the  New 
South  Wales  into  the  Victorian  Mounted  Police,  and 
being  stationed  at  one  of  the  Lake  townships  in  Gipps 
land,  my  duties  often  called  upon  me  to  traverse  thg 
gloomy  tract  of  country  tliat  lies  between  the  Port  and 
Welsh  port. 

One  int'.nsely  hot  summer's  day  I  set  out  upon  this 
(tp  me  alTW)y3)  unwelcome  journey,  a  fierce  hot  wind 
blowing  from  the  north  as  though  it  came  direct  from 
the  oven  of  the  "Great  Baker."  After  riding  acro.ss 
the  plain  which  lies  about  eight  miles  south  of  Allcr- 
ten,  there  is  a  large  belt  of  timber.  Through  this  runs 
^he  Nine-Mile  Creek,  on  the  banks  of  which,  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  track,  stood  an  untenanted  bark  hut, 
where  it  was  always  my  custom  to  dismount,  hobble 
my  nag,  light  a  fire,  and  enjoy  a  quiet  half-hour  over 
a  billy  of  tea  and  a  smoke. 

There  are  some  spots  in  the  world  which,  frjm  their 
grandeur,  cause  strange  emotions  to  spring 
'o  heart  and  mind,  and  such  a  spot  was 
the  one  in  which  I  had  aceustomed  myself 
to  make  my  mid-day  [halt.  It  represented 
nature  endowed  with  her  moat  majestic  attributes. 
All  round  were  trees  of  immense  size,  real  giants 
of  the  Australian  forest,  towering  their  proud  tops  far 
into  the  sunlit  sky.  At  the  roots  flowers  of  myriad<>S™'^"^''' 
hues  grew  in  pristine  splendour  ;  in  their  branches 
black  cockatoos  and  parrots  of  every  colour  raised  a 
deafening  din,  answered  by  the  harsh  crackling  of  the 
loosening  bark,  which  the  grim  gum  trees  shed  an- 
naully  instead  of  their  leaves.  Occasionally,  tooj  a 
great  kangaroo  would  bound  past  in  the  distance,  or 
Boms'  wild  bullock  who,  perhaps,  had  neyer  called  man 
master,  or  felt  the  burning  of  the  branding  iron. 

This  hut  once  passed,  the  open  bush  soon 
changed  to  scrub,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  which 
had  often  to  be  ridden  through  without  catching  sight 
of  either  a  water-hole,  a  habitation,  or  a  human  face- 
This  was  the  portion  of  the  jourrley  that  I  detested  ; 
for,  independent  of  the  gloomy  monotony  of^the  scene' 
it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  lose  yourself  in  a  scrubby 
.iistrict,  and  a  very  difficult  one  ever  to  hit  upon  the 
ripht  track  again. 

Three  hours,  however,  eufliced  on  this  particular 
3ay  to  carry  me  through  .this  inhospitable  region,  and 
I  had  just  gained  the  open  bush  on  the  oppo. 
eite  side,  when  a  fresh  and  evrn  more  serious  dan- 
ger th.an  losing  the  track  presented  itself.  Thg 
forest  before  me  was  on  fire.  But  what  struck  me 
as  singular  was  the  fact  that  at  present  the  conflagra- 
tion  only  raged  at  the  tops  of  the  trees,  spreading  from 
one  to  aiiother  with  a  leap  and  a  roar,  sucking  up  in  its 
course  all  the  leaves  and  smaller  branches,  already 


danger,  for  he  galloped  under  this  sea  of  flame  at  a 
speed  which  only  terror  could  inspire.  As  we  ad- 
vanced the  heat  became  intolerable.  Above,  the  fii'c- 
fiond  was  hissing  and  roaring,  the  dry  leayes  crackling 
and  sending  forth  sufTocating  vapour.?,  the  dense,  smoke 
ascending  in  wreathy  volumes  ;  while  ever  and 
anon  fragments  of  burning  wood  would  fall  and  set 
aflame  the  dry  bushwood  below.  Amid.st  this 
scene  of  horror — the  chattering  of  frightened  birds, 
the  thundering  itt  the  distance  of  vast  herds  of 
wild  cattle  flying  from  the  destroyer,  the  bumping  of 
kangaroo.s,  as  they  bounded  past,  eighteen  feet  or  jnore 
at  a  leap,  and  loud  above  all  the  roaring  of  the  flames 
overhead. — all  the.so,  added  to  the  headlong  .speed  at 
which  I  was  riding,  filled  my  brain  with  a  delirium  of 
excitement  which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  was  actu- 
ally enjoyable. 

The  falling  of  an  immense  burning  bough  right  be. 
fore  me,  at  last,  however,  convinced  mq  of  thefoolhardi- 
ness  of  pursuing  longer  my  present  course,  and  I  there- 
fore turned  off  in  a  direction'  which  I  knew  would  take 
me  out  of  the  burning  forest,  though  it  would  at  the 
same  time,  lead  me  considerably  out  of  my  way,  and 
into  a  succes.sion  of  melancholy-looking  swanips,  te- 
nanted only  by  snakes  and  wild  fowl.  About  ten 
minutes'  sharp  galloping  carried  me  beyond  all  fear  of 
danger,  so,  checking  my  horse,  I  dismounted,  aud  g.C>cd 
for  a  few  seconds  at  the  conflagration  from  which  I  had 
so  narrowly  escaped. 

It  had  travelled  so  rapidly  from  tree  to  tree  that,  in- 
stead of  being  covered  with  leaves  as  in  the  morning, 
those  it  had  passed  over  were  now  mere  smouldering 
trunks,  shorn  of  all  their  glory,  and  waiting  only  the 
hand  of  time  and  nature's  laws  to  level  them  to  the 


rendered  dry  as  tinder  by  the  scorching  sun  of  the 
Summer  months. 

The  business  I  was  on  was  sufficiently  important  to 
render  turning  back,  unless  under  necessity,  a  thing 
*  not  to  be  thought  of  ;  and,  therefore,  I  determined  to 
push  on,  and,  knowing  that  the  track  I  was  pursuing, 
being  very  narrow,  would  be  quickly  rendered  indis. 
tinguishabk  by  the  falling  debris,  I  put  my  horse  to 
bis  ber.t  speed,  to  get  through  before  any  of  the 
larger  branches  should  get  detached  by  the  fire  and  fall 
around  me,  which  would  render  my  course  very  hazard, 
ous. 

My  good  steed  eeeiafd  tobeJiiaigeli^jcigaiBaQyjf  the 


As  soon  as  the  worst  of  the  conflagration  was  over 
I  got  back  into  the  bush  again,  but  was  quite  unable 
/  to  discover  the  proper  track.  I  -did  not  regard  this  as 
a  serious  disaster,  as  I  could  guess  the  -direction  toler. 
ably  well,  and  I  had  been  lost  in  the  same  locality 
before  and  yet  came  out  all  right  in  the  end.  I,  there- 
fore, rode  on  confidently  enough,  but  presently  came 
to  a  halt  upon  perceiving  a  traveller's  swag  lying  be. 
fore  me  on  the  ground,  and  close  beside  it  a  skeleton 
which,  from  my  professional  experience,  I  know  to  be 
that  of  a  young  man  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of 
age. 

The  feet  had  still  on  thempoj-tions  of  a  pair  of  much- 
worn  Wellington  boots,  and  the  skull  had  particles  of 
curly  black  adhering  to  it,  while  around  the  corpse  were 
scattered  fragments  of  clothes,  torn  doubtless  by  wild 
dogs  and  tiger-cats  in  their  struggles, to  get  at  the  flesh 
of  the  poor  wanderer. 

From  the  position  of  the  skeleton  I  surmised  that 
it  was  that  of  some  solitary  wanderer  who  had  lo.st 
himself  in  this  desolate  region,  and  had  at  last  laid 
dovm  and  died  from  hunger. 

I  could  find  nothing  on  or  around  the  spot  to  iden- 
tify the  body  in  any  manner,  nor  could  I  tell  how  long 
it  had  been  there,  for  a  pack  of  hungry  dingoes  would 
have  reduced  the  corpse  to  its  present  appearance  in  a 
single  night. 

As  it  was  plain  to  me,  therefore,  that  I  could  do 
nothing  in  this  sad  case,  I  'merely  covered  the  body 
with  branches,  blazed  a  neighbouring  tree  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  rode  away,  more  sad  at  heart 
than  I  had  felt  for  many  a  long  day. 

My  abstraction  made  me  quite  heedless  of  the  course 
I  was  pursuing,  and  for  a  long  time  I  must  have  tra- 
velled considerably  out  of  my  way,  for  when  I  re- 
covered the  full  possession  of  my  wits,  I  found  myself 
in  a  strange  country  altogether. 

It  was  too  late  now  in  the  day  to  endeavour  to  put 
myself  right,  for  the  sun  was  already  sinking,  and  in 
Australia  a  few  minutes  after  sundown  it  is  dark.  I 
therefore  camped,  not  in  the  best  of  my  tempers  though, 
for  there  was  no  water,  and  I  had  consequently  to  go 
without  my  tea. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  I  found  my  position 
was  far  more  serious,  for  my  horse  was  missing. 
He  had  broken  his  hobble  chain,  arid  was  gone. 
I  gpeat  neajjy  tb^  lyhole  day    lopkicg  for  him,  but 


without  success;  and,  what  was' worse  still,  during  all  my 
rambliiigs  I  had  not  come  across  a  single  waterhole, 
and  when  night  came  on  again  I  was  sufiering  terribly 
from  thirst. 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  however  ;  so  I  chewed  a 
quid  of  tobacco  to  keep  my  mouth  moist,  and,  Ijang, 
down  under  a  shea-oak  tree,  rolled  myself  in  my  rug, 
aud  at  last  went  to  sleep.. 

The  following  morning  I  was  awakened  by  some  one 
shaking  nie  by  the  shoulder,  and,  opening  my  eye.', 
t'lcy  rested  on  a  sunbrown  face,  and  a  figure  clad  in 
the  usual  habiliments  of  bush  life. 

''_\Vhere  the  devil  Ho  you  come  from,  mate  ?"  wu 
the  rather  uncouth  greeting. 

"From  Port  Wheeler,"  I  replied  ;  "and  now,  first 
tell  me,  will  you,  where  I  am  ?  ' 

"Blessed  if  I  know;  I've  been  bushed  for  three 
days." 

"  Aud  I  for  two  days,  and  am  nearly  dying  with  ' 

hunger  and  thirst,"  I  rejoined. 

"  Well,  mate,  I  gue.ss  J.'ve  turned  up  at  the  right 
moment  for  you,  then ;  for  last  night  I  shot  a  kangaroo 
and  found  a  water-hole  ;  they  are  both  within  a  stone's 
throw,  and  I  tliink  you  "had  better  come  and  breakfast 
with  me." 

Never  was  invitation  more  gratefully  accepted,  and 
within  a  few  minute.?  both  hunger  and  thirst  were  ap- 
pea.sed  with  a  broiled  kangaroo  steak  and  a  pannikin 
of  tea.  • 

"And  now  I  fancy  we  had  better  be  mate.?,"  said 
the  stranger,  "  and  see  if  we  can't  hit  upon  some  plan 
to  get  out  of  this  infernal  country." 

I  readily  assented,  and  we  spent  nearly  an  hour  in 
considering  the  bc.?t  direction  to  take,  in  packing  out 
swag.",  and  in  cutting  into  strips  and  partly  sun-dry- 
ing our  remaining  stock  of  k;ingaroo  flesh,  of  which 
we  took  with  us  as  much  as  we  could  carry.  We  then 
struck  out  boldly  for  the  north-west. 

Once  on  the  tramp,  my  new  ac'quaintance  did  not 
turn  out  a  very  satisfactory  one.  To  all  my  remarks 
he  only  vo  ichsafed  a  nod  or  a  grunt,  and  occasionally 
I  observed  him  muttering  to  himself,  or  eyeing  me 
furtively  with  glances  either  of  di.shke  or  suspicion. 
He  posses.'sed  a  tall,  miL^cuiar  figure,  but  his  cheeks 
were  very  hoUov.',  aud  there  was  a  cuiiously  wild  ex- 
pression in  his  large  black  eyes  whidi  made  me  ima- 
gine that  under  any  very  strong  emotion  or  excite- 
ment he  would  go  mad. 

Our  position  was  too  serious  a  one  to  allow  cl 
much  time  or  inclination  to  study  physiology,  and,  to 
our  deep  disappointment,  night  came  upon  us,  and  no 
water  again. 

We  lighted  a  good  fire,  and  cooked  some  of  our 
kangaroo,  but,  though  this  satisfied  our  hunger,  it 
materially  increased  our  thirst,  and,  when  I  composed 
myself  to  sleep,  I  would  thankfully  have  given  a 
sovereign,  had  it  been  my  last  in  .the  world,  for  a 
thimbleful  of  waier. 

The  night  passed  away,  the  morning  came  again, 
and  wo  shouldered  our  swags  and  resumed  oui 
tramp.  My  companion  had  become  more  taciturn  thir 
ever,  and  my  own  thoughts,  until  now  hopeful,  grew  as 
sombre  as  the  wilderness  of  shrub  through  which  we 
were  journeying,  whither  one  knew  not,  for  not  one 
objectcould  the  eye  rest  upon  thatafForded  the  sm^llpst 
clue  to  guide  us;  and  not  a  glimpse,  not  a  sound.of  life 
was  to  be  seen  or  heard.  No  animal,  no  bird,  no  in- 
■sect  even,  haunted  that  dread  soUtude — the  very  vnicea 
of  the  air  that  speak  in  wind  and  tempest  had  grown 
still  and  dumb.  Below,  the  eye  rested  on. nothing  but 
the  interminable  scrub;  above,  on  a  sky  of  ghtterii^g 
steel,  and  a  great  crimson  sun,  resembling  a  vast  globe  ■ 
of  blood. 

So  ended  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  and  again 
night  came  on,  and  no  water. 

We  lit  a  fire,  but  our  kangaroo  was  putrid,  so  we 
threw  it  away.  Then  we  sat  down  silently  to  chew 
our  leather  belts,  and  thus  try  to  assuage  our  burning 
thirst. 

It  was  while  thus  engaged  that  I  fell  asleep,  leaning 
against  a  tree;  and  how  long  I  slumbered  I  knov.-  i\ot. 
but  when  I  opened  my  eyes  I  saw  my  mate  sitting  ot 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fire,  counting  over  a  greaj 
number  of  pieces  of  gold  that  he  had  emptied  out  oi 
an  old  leather  purse  on  to  the  grass. 

*Ah,  you  beauties — you  rare  shiners  !  I  twore  I  d 
have  you,  and  you  see  I've  got  you.  Blood  for  bl'iod 
— gold  for  gold — ah!  ah!  ah!" 

The  hollow  laugh  rang  horribly  out  on  the  still  night 
air,  and  I  perceived  in  .a  moment  that  my  companion 
was  delirious,  doubtless  from  want  of  water.    I  t'l  -:'  ■- 
fore  half  closed  my  eyes  and  watched  him,  and  ; 
sently  he  resumed  his  self-communiBg  : 

*'  Ah,  I  did  it  cleverly,  too,  for  I  lost  him  in  the  bu.?h  ; 
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and  while  he  slept  I  seized  his  black  curly  looka,  that 
he  was  so  proud  of,  and  plunged  my  knife  into  hi^ 

■  heart,  leaving  him  for  the  wild  dogs  to  feast  on.  Ha  ! 
ha  I  they  have  nut  left  more  than  his  skeleton  by  this 
time — so  that  if  'tis  found,  who  can  say  that  he  was 
murdered  ?  But  it  will  not  be  found,  for  I  set  Are  to 
the  bush  as  well ;  and  what  the  dogs  can't  hide  the 
flames  will,"  and  he  broke  into  a  fit  of  demoniacal 
laughter  that  made  the  silent  wood  ring  again. 

But  what  terrible  thoughts  came  over  me  while  I 
listened — for  must  it  not  liave  been  this  man's  victim 
whose  skeleton  I  had  discovered  three  days  previously  '! 
The  black  cuidy  hair,  the  setting  fire  to  the  bush,  all 
tallied  with  my  mate's  ratings,  and  the  conviction 
stole  in  upon  my  mind,  and  settled  there,  that  I  was 
destined  to  die  of  hunger  and  thirst  iu  these  Australian 
wilds  in  company  with  a  murderer. 

The  fellow  had  now  sunk  to  the  ground,  overtsome 
by  exhaustion  ;  and,  piesently,  although  I  tried  hard 
to  resist  the  influence,  I  myself  fell  asleep,  and  did  not 
Rwaken  until  broad  daylight. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  look  around  for  my  com- 

>panion,  and  I  presently  perceived  him  standing  close  by, 
very  pale  and  haggard,  but,  at  the  same  time,  quite 
rational  and  collected.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  snake, 
some  nine  feet  in  length,  that  he  had  just  killed,  and 
he  briefly  suggested  that  we  should  drink  the  blood 
and  cut  the  reptile  into  steaks,  and  cook  some  for 
breakfast. 

I  heartily  approved  of  this  idea,  and  cutting  ofi'  its 
bead  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  the  venom  from  the 
poison  bags  entering  the  sj'stem,  we  caught  every  dro]> 
of  blood  that  fell  from  the  body,  which  nearly  filled" 
two  pannikins.  After  having  partaken  of  this  pecuhar 
beverage,  -we  felt  as  if  new  life  had  been  instilled  into 
-VL*,  and,  cooking  our  snake-steaks,  we  made  a  hearty 
meal. 

Directly  we  had  satisfied  our  hunger  and  thirst,  we 
betook  ourselves  to  the  tramp  again,  and  my  compa- 
nion verj'  slowly  relapsed  into  his  sullen,  gloomy  de-  ^ 
meanour;  and,  as  I  had  nothing  ekffto  do,  I  began  to 
ponder  over  the  fellow's  iuvolunta,ry  confession  of  the 
□iglit  before,  upon  which  I  leflccted  for  many  hours. 

At  last  I  could  stand  the  strain  no  longer  : 

"  Mate,"  said  I,  suddenly,  "  do  you  think  we  shall 
ever  get  out  of  this  scrub 

"  I  hope  so,"  was  the  response. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  case  where  a  man,  who  had 
committed  some  terrible  crime  in  these  wilds,  was 
never  able  to  get  out  of  them,  but  was  destined  by  an 
angry  God  to  wander  on,  day  after  day,  and  yet  never 
find  an  exit,  until  he  would  gladly  have  given  every 
go4d  coin  for  which  he  had  staiied  his  hands  and  soul 
with  blood  for  a  single  drop  of  water,  and  at  last  laid 
down  and- died,  hopelessly  and  misei-ably?" 

"That's  me — that's  me  !"  shrieked  the  suddenly 
conscience-stricken  wretch,  and,faUing  on  his  knees,  lie 
made  a  full  confession  of  his  guilt,  concluding  by  say- 
ing, "  And  now,  I  suppose,  you  will  drag  me  to  the 
prison  -and  the  scaffold  V 

♦'Get  up,"  I  said  sternly  ;  "I  will  not  arrest  you. 
On  this  spot,  aud  under  the  present  circumstances,  it 
would  be  but  a  mockery  to  do  so,  for  before  many 
hours  ai'e  over,  unless  we  come  to  water,  we  shall  be 
standing  before  a  higher,a,nd,  I  hope,  a  more  merciful 
tribunal  thau  a  law  court.  Choose  your  path,  and  I 
will  choose  mine.  I  bear  you  no  ill  will ;  I  am  grate- 
id  1 -to  you  for  having  saved  my  life,  and  I  hope  God 
will  .jpare  you  aud  give  you  time  for  repentance  ;  but 
1  have  seen  the  corpse  of  your  victim,  and  with  your 
horrible  confession  still  riugiug  iu  my  ears  and  the 
scene  of  blood  before  my  eyes,  I  would  rather  tramp 
an  alone,  even  amid  those  terrible  solitudes,  than  in 
your  company." 

The  man  made  no  reply,  but,  with  his  gaze  fised  on 
the  gi'ound,  he  'turned  round  and  walked  away  ;  and, 
looking  after  him,  I  saw  that  ho  was  directing  his 
course  along  the  foot  of  a  fange  that  we  had  already 
Once  clambired  over  and  along,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
s  ghting  from  its  summit  some  object  that  would  have 
1  -  '  us  out  of  the  domain  of  the  lost. 

Now,  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but,  though  I  had 
b  ■•ill  longing  to  rid  myself  of  his  presence,  no 
s  ;iiui-r  was  he  gpne  than  the  solitude  and  silence  grew 
so  tenibk)  that  I  actually  followed  in  his  footsteps,  for 
even  the  feeling  that  a  human  being  was  within  a  few 
miles  of  me  grew  at  last  to  be  a  consolation. 

The  otay  was  terribly  hot,  and  when  evening  was 
.  .iTTclusing  in,  the  thought  of  having  to  pass  another 
•I'.  -'iiL  ill  the  scrub,  lost  and  hungered,  was  almost 
■  .,Jd,;nin<,'.    The  agonies  of  thirst  had  now  become 

V,  re  and  the  hopes  of  being  able  in  any  way  to  ap- 
(  t!ie  monster  grew  less  and  leas,  until  the  shadow 
'A  i'.espair  seemed  to  fall  upon  me,  and  in  the  growing 


gloom  of  the  coming  night  nature  even  seemed  to 
whisper  to  me  that  1  should  never  live  to  see  another. 

My  .  conduct  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  my 
thoughts,  for,  casting  loose  my  blanket,  I  rolled  myself 
in  its  folds,  and  lay  down  in  the  darkness,  without  any 
of  the  usual  adjuncts  of  log  fire  or  a  draw  of  my  fa- 
vourite pij^e. 

A  distant  flame  showed  me  the  camping  ground  of 
my  late  companion.  I  almost  regretted  the  extreme 
loneliness  of  the  fellow,  and,  when  I  thought  he  had 
once  given  me  food  and  drink  when  I  was  nearly  dying 
for  the  want  of  both,  I  felt  almost  inclined  to  push  on 
and  rejoin  him  ;  but  then  the  recollection  of  the  ske- 
leton in  the  bush,  and  the  man's  own  confession  of  the 
horrible  deed  he  had  so  recently  committed,  shut  out 
all  friendly  feelings  again. 

Weary  and  sore  in  mind  and  body,  I  at  last  fell  into 
snatches  of  slefep,  though  freciuently  waking  up  with 
dreadful  dreams  and  fancies  ;  and  thus  I  continued  un- 
til the  chilliness  of  the  air  indicated  that  it  was  near 
daybreak. 

I  then  lit  my  pipe,  and,  having  derived  some  com- 
fort from  the  fragrant  weed,  finding  that  1  could  not 
sleep  again,  I  arose  and  cast  my  blanket  mantlewise 
over  my  shoulders,  and,  taking  the  remains  of  my  swag 
under  my  arm,  I  began  to  march  again,  stumbling  over 
loose  pieces  of  quartz  one  moment  and  thumping  up 
against  a  tree  the  next,  for  it  was  still  rather  dark,  and 
the  only  object  clearly  distinguishable  was  the  mur- 
derer's camp  fire,  which  still  blazed  brightly  in  the 
distance. 

Now,  I  had  chosen  my  direction  hap-hazard,  but 
Providence  must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it, 
for  I  had  not  proceeded  far  when  I  staggered  into 
what  appeared  in  the  gloom  to  be  the  dry  bed  of  a 
creek,  and  a  little  further  on,  to  my  inexpressible  joy, 
my  foot  plunged  into  a.i,.ool  of  water.  Of  course  I  im- 
mediately threw  mj'self  on  the  ground,  and,  putting 
my  mouth  to  the  water,  drank  as  only  a  man  can  drink 
who  has  thirsted  for  three  days  aud  three  nights.  Then 
I  arose  and  followed  up  the  stony  bed  of  the  creek 
until  it  widei;ed,  and  a  silverj'  stream  came  to  view, 
beside  which  I  sat  down  and  rested  for  several  mi- 
nutes. 

Then  the  idea  came  upon  me  that  I  would  hurry  to 
my  late  mate's  camping  ground — it  could  not  be  more 
than  one  mile  distant — and  bring  him  to  the  water- ;  for, 
murderer  though  he  was,  I  could  not  let  him  die  of  all 
the  horrors  of  thirst  when  relief  Was  so  near.  I  there- 
fore rose  to  my  feet,  and  with  renewed  strength  was 
.ibout  to  clamber  up  one  of  the  steep  banks  that 
hemm(jd  iu  the  waters  of  the  creek,  when  a  sudden 
roar  caused  me  to  pause,  though  only  for  a  moment, 
ere  I  hajtily  gained  the  summit. 

A  loud,  and  yet  a  familial-,  voice  was  speaking  in 
the  waste  of  wilderness  and  bush.  It  was  agaiu  the 
terrible  l  oaring  of  the  fire  fieud.  A  glance  around  I'e- 
vealed  the  appalling  fact  that  my  unfoi'tunate  fellow- 
traveller's  camp-fire  had  ignited  the  dry,  inflammable 
undergrowth,  and,  swept  by  the  force  and  fed  by  the' 
Mannings  of  the  wind,  assisted  materially  by  the  abiui- 
danca  of  dry  scrub  and  endless  variety  of  straight  and 
crooked,  standing  and  fallen  timber  incidental  to  that 
wild  ujitravelled  region,  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  a  continuous  sheet  of  flame  extended  over  the 
country. 

Fortunately  for  my  own  safetj-,  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing from  the  point  I  had  determined  upon  heading 
towards  ;  and  if  I  continued  my  course  along  the 
creek  it  would  afi'ord  me  no  mean  shelter  from  the  hot 
breath  that  came  from  the  gloomy  furnace  that  blazed 
around  ;  but  this  creek  I  knew  was  tortuous  in  its 
course — all  Australian  creeks  are  so  ;  aud,  however 
favourable,  in  the  event  of  my  being  completely  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  yet  it  was  not  the  shortest 
route  by  which  to  flee  from  the  conflagration.  In  leav- 
ing the  limpid  stream,  the  road  which  seemed  to  point 
to  rescue,  to  ultimate  life  and  l^ope — for  I  knew  that' 
water  would  not  be  found  in  any  appreciable  quantity 
iu  this  arid  country  without  leading  to  sofne  human 
habitation — I  ,was  quitting,  perhaps,  my  only  path  to 
ultimate  deliverance.  But  I  did  so  to  escape  the  ter- 
rible and  more  immediate  danger,  regardless  of  every- 
thing but  my  escape  from  the  fire.  I  ran  through 
buslj  and  scrub,  over  quartz  and  fallen  timber,  until, 
exhausted  and  unable  to  proceed  a  step  further,  I  fell 
to  the  earth.  I  had,  however,  gained  a  place  of 
safety.  * 

Thank  God  !  I  was  saved.  Saved  did  I  say  ?  Yes, 
from  a  death  by  burning — but  oh  !  horror  of  horrors, 
was  I  doomed  to  periii,  after  all,  from  hunger  and 
thir.^t  ? 

I  had  reached  a  plain,  a  wide,  dry  plain,  and  Vv'as 
consequently  no  longer  in  any  danger  from  the  bush  fire, 


which  by  this  time  lit  the  heavens  with  its  lurid  flames 
and  filled  the  air  with  its  hissing  voices  and  the  crish 
of  its  slain  giants. 

,In  the  midst  of  the  conflagration  the  brow  of  the 
little  hill  reared  its  as  yet  fire-unmolested  head.  It 
was  the  only  point  or  spot  that  seemed  to  have  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  fire-king.  Was  it  indeed  isolated  from 
his  kingdom  ?  Its  exception  seemed  to  warrant  the 
supposition  that  it  was. 

Suddenly,  as  I  gazed  upon  this  solitary  island  in  a 
sea  of  flame,  I  started.  Was  that  a  human  form  that 
had  sought  refuge  on  the  mount  ?  It  was  indeed,  and 
a  second  glance  told  me  that  it  was  my  late  companion. 
His  person  was  distinctly  visible  ;  in  fact  it  was  thrown 
forth  in  bold  relief  against  the  lurid  background.  I 
gazed  at  him  with  intense  interest,  which  grew  to  ago- 
nised suspense  when  I  saw  that  his  island  of  refuge  was 
momentarily  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  ;  that  the 
waves  of  that  merciless  sea  of  flame  were  encroaching 
rapidly  ;  that  in  a  few  minutes  all  would  be  over. 

And  so  it  happened — my  fears  were  too  true.  The 
sanctuary  of  refuge  was  violated  :  the  Firc^  King  knew 
no  pity  ;  the  surging  billows  of  flame  leaped  up  the 
steep  ascent  on  every  side.  I  saw  the  victim  shrink 
back,  and  his  countenance  convulse  with  pain  and  ter- 
ror, as  the  lambent  tonguesof  fire  seized  upon  his  body, 
and  licked  and  circled  around  it  in  their  wild  glee.  Iheard 
his  piercing  shriek  of  agony  and  despair,  which  even 
now  seems  to  ring  in  my  ears  ;  and  then  consciousness 
forsook  me,  and  I  again  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

When  I  regained  my  reason  a  flask  was  at  my  lips, 
held  by  the  kindly  grasp  of  a  stockman,  who,  with  his 
comrades,  had  found  me  lying  on  the  plain,  and  wit- 
nessed the  awful  death  of  my  mate. 

Alter  a  few  days  spent  at  the  station  to  which  my 
rescuers  belonged,  and  when  every  kindness  and  atten- 
tion had  been  show,n  me,  I  was  quite  restored,  and 
sufficiently  strong  to  prosecute  my  journey,  which  I 
completed  without  further  adventure. 

The  singular  fate  of  the  murderer  forcibly  convinced 
me  of  the  truth  of  the  text,  "  Though  hand  join  in 
hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished."  His 
death  was  a  singular  example  of  retributive  punish- 
ment. A  few  days  before  he  had  himself  set  the  bush 
on  fire  to  consume  the  body  of  his  victim,  and  thus 
destroy  all  evidence  of  his  crime,  and  now  an  exactly 
similar  fate  terminated  his  own  existence. 
•  May  it  never  be  my  lot  in  life  again  to  fall  in  with 
such  a  travelling  companion,  or  again  to  experience  the 
horrors  of  such  a  journey  ! 

LITTLE  GOLDENHAIR. 

Ooluojib.air  climbed  upon  grandpapa's  knee; 
Dear  little  Guldenliair,  tired  was  she. 
All  the  day  busy  as  busy  could  be. 

Up  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  'twas  light, 
Out  -ft-ith  the  birds  and  butterliiea  bright, 
Skipping  about  till  the  coming  of  night. 

Grandp,apa  toy'd  with  the  curls  of  her  head, 
"  'What  has  my  davling  been  doing,"  he  said, 
"  Since  she  arose  with  the  sun  fiom  her  bed  (" 

"  Pity  much,"  answered  the  sweet  little  one, 
"  I  cannot  tell  so  much  things  I  have  done. 
Played  with  my  dully  aud  feed  my  bun. 

"  And  then  I  jumped  with  my  Uttle  jurap-rope, 
And  I  made  out  of  some  water  and  soap 
Bootiful  worlds,  mamma's  castles  of  hope. 

"  I  afterwards  readed  in  ray  picture-book, 
And  Bella  and  I  we  wont  to  look 

For  the  smooth  little  stones  by  the  side  of  the  brook  ' 

And  then  I  corned  home  and  eated  my  tea, 
And  climbed  up  on  grandpapa's  knee, 
And  I  jes  as  tired  as  tired  can  be." 

Lower  and  lower  the  little  head  pressed. 
Until  it  had  dropped  upon  grandpapa's  brteast ; 
Dear  Uttle  Goldeuhair,  sweet  be  thy  rest  ! 


A  Complete  Letter-writer. — An  American  paper, 
the  Aur/vsta  Chronicle,  says— "Mr.  George  A.  Gu.stin, 
now  in  Washington  Oity  is  one  of  the  co-inventors  of 
a  type-writing  machine,  which,  if  successful,  will  prove 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  useful  inventions  of  the 
a.'^e.  The  t)T3e-writer  is  about  the  size  of  an  o'-dinary 
sewing-machine,  and  is  worked  with  _  keys  similar  to 
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with  it  readily  60  words  a  minute,  and  that  it  can 
write  fully  a  hundred  words  a  minute.  Any  per.ion. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  LOVE-LETTER.  I 

Misa  Orinthia  Brown  set  down  her  tea-cup  with  an 
Emphasis  that  made  all  the  china  rattle  !  And  little 
Mrs.  Meeker  jumped  nervously  at  the  sound.  | 

"I  never  heard  anything  so  ridiculous  in  all  my 
life,"  said  Miss  Brown,  derisively.    '■  Gilbert  Mott  in  . 
love  with  Georgia  Arlington  !    Why,  she's  a  mere  I 
doll,  with  big  blue  eyes  and  pink  cheeks  and  yellow 
curls." 

•'She's  very  fascinating  in  her  manners,"  Mrs.  Meeker 
Ventured  to  remark. 

"  Oh,  pshaw  !"  was  Miss  Orinthia's  coutemptuou.9 
:omment.  "  And  you  really  think  he's  in  love  with 
her  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  must  say  that  I  do  think  so  !" 
,   "  Ah-h-h  1  said  Orinthia,  meaningly.    "  If  I  only 
dared  to  tell  you  all." 

"Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Meeker,  eagerly,  "  what  do 
you  mean  ?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Miss  Brown,  with  a  nod  of  her 
head.  "  He  walked  home  from  church  last  night  with 
me,  didn't  he  ?" 

"Yes,  but  " 

"  He  stayed  on  my  siJe  of  the  room  all  the  time  we 
were  decorating  the  rooms  with  evergreen,  didn't  he  ?" 

"Yes,  but  that  was  because — — " 

"And — but  never  mind,  never  mind,"  said  Miss 
Orinthia,  mysteriously.  "Time  will  show.  Georgia 
Arlington,  indeed  ! — why  she's  nothing  but  a  child — a 
mere  school-giil  !    I  know  better." 

"  Do  tell  me,  Miss  Orinthia,"  pleaded  Mrs.  Meeker. 
"  Is  he  reallj-  engaged  to  you  Y ' 

Miss  Orinthia  pursed  up  her  lips,  and  drooped  her 
eyelids  with  a  manner  that  was  wonderfully  eloquent, 
bat  she  would  commit  herself  no  further. 

"  Let's  go  up  stairs,  and  finish  dressing  those  china 
dolls,"  said  Miss  Brown.  "  We  shall  get  more  money 
out  of  the  grab-bag  than  anything  else,  and  w.e  must 
be  sure  and  have  it  well  furnished." 

While  the  tea-diinkiug  ceremonial  had  been  going  on 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  mansion  of  Mrs.  Meeker,  quite 
a  different  chain  of  circumstances  were  transpiring 
above  stairs.  Mr.  Gilbert  Jlott,  Vv-ho  had  been  invei- 
gled into  the  snares  of  the"  Ladies'  Fair,  nolcm  volcns, 
had  come  early  to  help  in  the  last  preparations,  and, 
walking  iip  to  the  work-room,  had  surprised  a  lovely 
blue-eyed  lassie  in  the  occupation  of  filling  sundry 
cones  of  bright-hued  paper  withsugarplumsand  French 
bon-bons. 

Georgia  Arlington  shook  back  her  sunny  curls  and 
blushed  like  a  J  wine  rosebud,  as  she  started  up. 

"Don't  go.  Miss  Arlington,  please,"  pleaded  Gilbert, 
himself  not  unembarrassed.  But  Georgia  muttered 
■omething  about  a  roll  of  ribbon  which  she  had  forgot- 
ten, and  fluttered  past  him  ere  he  could  remonstrate 
further. 

Gilbert  looked  after  her  with  a  whimsical  expression 
of  despair  in  his  countenance. 

"  Now,  why  does  she  run  away  from  me  like^that  ?" 
!ie  said  to  himself.  "  Probably  because  she  knows  it 
smtalizes  me.  But  I'll  bo  even  with  her  yet — if  she 
svon't  let  me  tell  her  how  dearly  I  love  her,  I'll  write 
it  to  her." 

And,  heedless  of  the  neglected  piles  of  cedar-sprigs 
and  princess-pine  yet  waiting  to  be  wrought  into  gar- 
Jands,  he  sat  dov/n  to  the  tabfe,  and,  seizing  pen  and 
ink,  began  a*pas.sionate  billet  doux,  after  the  following 
.  fashion : 

"  My  Own  Precious  Darling— Why  are  you  so  cold 
and  cruel  to  me  ?  why  will  you  not  let  me  tell  you  in 
words  what  you  must  so  often  have  re<id  in  my  eyes — 
the  story  of  my  heart's  devotion  ?  For  I  love  you,  and 
have  loved  you,  and  shall  love  you  to  the  world's  end, 
and  you  ma,5t  have  seen  it  for  yourself,  during  the 
last  few  days  that  we  have  been  working  together,  for 
the  fair  !  Yet  you  will  not  give  me  a  word  or  a  glance 
01  encouragement  ! 

"  Is  this  right,  my  ruthless  queen  of  hearts  ?    But  I 
am_determni./d  that  you  shall  tell  me,  when  we  meet 
agam  whether  I  may  hope  or  not  !    Until  then,  sweet 
one,  1  am,  half  m  despair,  half  hopefully, 
"  Yours  ever  and  unalterably, 

f  "G  M" 

He  had  just  scribbled  off  this  unstudied  efPusion, 
when  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs  chased  away 
the  soft  shadows  of  his  love-dream.  and  he  had  just 


time  to  slip  the  paper  under  a  leaf  of  Norway  spruce- 
twigs,  when  Mrs.  Meeker  and  Miss  Orinthia  Brown 
entered. 

"  At  work  so  soon  !"  cried  the  latter,  archly.  "  Isn't 
he  industrious,  Mrs.  Meeker  !" 

"Yes,"  said  Gilbert,  hypocritically.    "I'm  at  work 

already  !" 

So  he  was — but  not  exactly  for  the  fair  ! 

He  watched  nervously  for  all  opportunity  to  possess 
himself  of  the  precious  sheet  of  paper,  without  obser- 
vation, but  Miss  Orinthia,  doubtless  prompted  thereto 
by  some  baleful  evil  spirit,  hovered  round  the  spruce 
boughs,  like  a  middle-aged  turtle  dove,  and  etiectually 
warded  off  his  designs.  And  presently  he  was  borne 
down  stairs  in  the  popular  current,  to  open  some  small 
boxes  of  donations,  which  had  just  arrived  per  ex- 
press ! 

"  I  can  easily  come  back  to  get  it,  when  they  are 
bu.sy  cackling  over  tlie  new  things,"  he  thought  ! 

But — fit  illustration  this  of  the  futility  of  all  human 
plans — when  he  came  rejoicing  back,  some  twenty  mi- 
nutes or  so  later,  the  sheet  was  gone  ! 

Gone,  leaving  no  trace  or  vestige  behind — gone 
utteily  and  entirely  ! 

"  I  believe  there  has  been  some  superhuman  agency 
at  work  !"  thought  our  bewildered  hero,  as  he  tum- 
bled over  the  chaotic  contents  of  the  table  in  vain. 

But  Mr.  Mott  was  wrong.  The  agency  had  been 
exceedingly  human — no  other,  in  fact,  than  mis- 
chievous Billy  Arlington,  come  up  in  search  of  stray 
prizes  delivered  into  his  hands.  Cornucopias,  pin- 
cushions, scent-bags,  needle-books,  he  pounced  on 
alike,  and,  perceiving  a  sheet  of  pink  paper,  written 
on,  he  crumpled  it  up  into  an  old  envelope,  directed 
"  Miss  Orinthia  A.  Browne,"  which  lay  beyund.  j 

"  What  larks  it  will  be,"  thought  the  incorrigible 
Billy.  "  Some  of  the  girls'll  think  they've  got  a  love- 
letter,  and  oh,  how  mad  they'll  be,  when  they  find  it 
ain't  nothing  but  one  of  Rinthey'sireceipts  or  crochet 
patterns  !" 

And  away  rushed  Master  Billy,  little  recking  of  the 
mischief  he  was  unwittingly  working  to  the  cause  of 
true  love  ! 

The  evening  of  the  fair  came — and  the  pretty 
rooms,  made  still  prettier  by  paper  roses  and  ever- 
green garlands,  were  crowded  with  the  brave,  the 
fair,,' and  some  that  were  neither  one  nor  the  other  ! 
Georgia  Arlington,  presiding  at  one  of  the  tables, 
looked  lovely  enough  to  drive  half-a-dozen  young  men 
distracted,  instead  of  one  ;  and  Miss  Orinthia,  in  a 
r  ustling  slate-colourtfd  dress,  went  .  about  like  an 
autumn  leaf,  in  a  liigh  wind  !  The  grab-bag  circu- 
lated froih  hand  to  hand,  carrying,  as  is  the  wont  of 
these  institutions,  a  little  current  of  merriment  and 
laughter  in  its  wake  !  Georgia  drew  a  cigar-case — 
Mr.  Mott  became  the  proprietor  of  a  rag  doll,  and 
Miss  •  Orinthia  Brown  dre«- — a  letter,  addressed  to 
herself  ! 

Gilbert  Mott,  leaning  against  the  doorway,  saw 
Miss  Brown  hurrying  up  to  Georgia,  and  displaying 
tier  prize  with  a  malicious  glee  !  While  Georgia 
coloured  and  bit  her  lip,  and  looked  ready  to  ciy,  and 
feigned  a  merry  little  ripple  of  laughter,  all  in  one  and 
the  same  breath  ! 

"  Why  doesn't  that  horrid  old  maid  keep  away  from 
Georgia  Arlington  ?"  thought  our  discontented  hero. 
"  She  looks  like  a  dried-up  bunch  of  raisins  beside  a 
cluster  of  blooming  grapes." 

And,  watching  his  opportunity,  he  sUpped  through 
the  crowd,  and  edged  up  to  the  table  where  Georgia 
was  selling  pincushions  and  tape-trimmings  at  an  ex- 
orbi^;ant  price. 

"  Georgia  !"  he  whispered,  softly,  "  Georgia  !" 

But  she  turned  her  head  haughtily  away. 

"  Please  to  excuse  me,  Mr.  Mott,"  she  said,  coolly. 

While  Gilbert  was  staring  at  her  in  amazement,  a 
hand  was  slipped  through  his  arm — and  Miss  Orinthia 
Brown  drew  nim  gently  away ! 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  he  demanded,  rather  un- 
willingly. 

"  Just  outside  the  door,  one  minute,"  whispered  Miss 
Orinthia,  falteringly.  "  It  is  not  in  the  tumult  of  a 
common  crowd  that  such  words  should  be  spoken  !" 

"  What  words  ?  I  haven't  an  idea  what  you  mean  J" 
cried  the  young  man.  ' 

Orinthia  drew  him  into  the  hall,  her  head  drooped  on 
his  shoulder. 

"  Yes,"  she  faltered,  "  yes  !  How  could  you  for  a 
moment  doubt  it !" 

"  Doubt  what  ?  Excuse  me.  Miss  Brown,  but  I  think 
your  wits  are  forsaking  you,"  said  Gilbert  Mott,  Btriv- 
ing  to  extricate  himself  from  the  damsel's  grasp. 

"  Gilbert,  would  you,  then,  be  false  to  me  V  sobbed 
Ori&thia,  with  the  dawning  sTmpteau  of  hysterica. 


"  I !  False  to  you.  .'"  echoed  our  hero.  "  Miss  Brown, 
will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me,  at  once,  and  plainly, 
what  you  an;  talking  about  !  ' 

Orinthia  Brown's  sallow  cheeks  reJdcnc.i — i:er  eyes 
spiii  klcd  ominously,  as  she  drew  from  her  pocket  the 
precious  missive. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir.  tliit  you  didn't  -.vnts  this 
letter  y"she  demanded. 

Gilbert  took  the  letter  and  scrutinised  it  closely. 

"  Yes,  of  course,  I  wrote  the  letter  !" 

"  Then,  dearest  " 

"  Stop,  though,"  he  interrupted,  frantically,  "It 
wasn't  to  you  !" 
"  Not  to  me  V'  ■ 

"  No.    Do  you  suppose  I  v.-ant  to  marry  you  ■'" 
Miss  Oiinthia  gave  a  .shriek  ;  but  the  next  momeiit 

she  was  alone.    Gilbert  Mott  liad  vuni ihed. 

For  the  matter  was  griwing  seri(.ius  i;o»v.  If  Georgia 

were  to  bo  won,  she  must  be  won  at  once,  before  Fate 

conspired  with  any  other  old  maid  to  deprive  him 

her  coveted  love. 

.  "  Georgia,"  he  said,  planting  himself  resolutelj 
beside  her,  "  I  have  got  something  I  want  to  say  tc 

you  !" 

"  You  had  a  great  deal  better  say  it  to  your  be- 
loved Miss  Orinthia,"  said  Georgia,  tossing  her  flaxen 

curls. 

"  But  she  isn't  my  beloved  Miss  Orinthia,"  cried 
Gilbert. 

"  I  suppo.-;e  you  will  be  denying  your  own  hand- 
writing," said  Geoigia,  indignantly.  "  But  it's  of  nc 
use;  I  saw  the  letter  my  .^ell." 

"  But,  Georgia,  the  letter  was- wiitten  to  yoji  !" 

"  Then,"  said  Georgia,  brightening  up  a  Uttle,  "  how 
did  she  get  it :"  « 

"  That's  just  what  I  can't  comprehend  myself,"  said 
Gilbert  ;  "  but  one  thing  I'm  very  certain  of — I  love 
you,  and  you  alone,  and  I  won't  leave  you  until  you 
tell  me  whether  that  love  is  returned." 

And  he  did  not,  neither  was  it  necessary  for  him  tc 
stay  there  very  long. 

But  to  this  day  no  one  save  Billy,  the  irrepressible, 
knows  just  how  Georgia's  letter  came  into  Miss  OriH' 
thia  Brown's  hands. 


Mr.  Roebuck  v.  ill  be  entertained  at  a  banquet  ir 
Sheffield  on  April  9th. 

The  solicitors  to  the  Treasury  are,  it  is  reported, 
considering  whether  further  proceedings  for  perjury 
shall  be  taken  in  the  Tichborne  case. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  expected  to  stay  two  daya 
at  Brussels  on  his  way  to  London,  in  3Iay  next. 

General  Sir  Patrick  Grant  is  gazetted  a  Governor  (A 
Chelsea  Hospital. 

It  has  been  resolved  to.  hold  a  musical  festival  in 
Leeds  next  autumn.  A  guarantee  fund  of  £5,000  ia 
to  be  raised. 

M.  de  Krause,  Counsellor  and  Fust  Secretary  of  th( 
German  Embassy,  is  confined  to  his  residence  by  sever* 
indisposition. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Countess  Brunnow, 
wife  of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  after  a  liagerins 
illness  of  several  months. 

Herr  Schwab,  editor  of  the  Kheinpfalz,  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  two  months'  imprisonment  for  irreverence 
towards  the  German  Emperor. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Czar  will  this  simunei 
again  vLsit  Ems,  taking  up  his  residence  as  usual  a1 
the  "  Four  Towers." 

A  riot  occurred  at  Treves  on  March  10,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  forcible  closing  of  the  Catholic  seminarj 
by  the  police.  The  professors  having  been  turned  out 
the  mob  succeeded  in  beating  the  poUce,  and  letting 
the  professors  in  agiin.  The  authori-aes  prevailed  in 
the  end,  however.  The  professors  had  to  go,  and  sol- 
diers occupied  the  college.  At  night  ihe  town  was  quiet.. 

Some  horrible  atrocities  by  a  mother  have  been  re- 
vealed at  the  Exeter  Assizes,  when  Jane  Parnell,  42 
years  of  age,  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  her 
newlv-born  child.  It  appeared  that  she  had  cut  up 
the  bod}-,  boiled  -soma  parts  of  it,  and  thro^vn  others 
into  the"  street,  so  that  the  doctors  werg  unable  to  tell 
whether  the  child  when  born  was  alive  or  dead. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  prisoner  was  convicted 
of  concealment  of  birth,  and  sentenced  to  nine  months' 
imprisonment. 

Post  Offick  Telegr-^phs. — Statement  showing  the 
total  number  of  messages  forwarded  fi-om  postal  tele- 
graph stations  in  the  United  Kingdom  dm-ing  the  wcjk 
ended  the  7th  of  March,  1S74,  and  during  the  corre-:- 
ponding  week  of  1873  :— Week  ended  March  7,  1S7J 
—total  number  of  messages,  336,979 ;  week  ended 
March  8,  1873— total  number  of  messages,  315,609. 
Increase  ia  the  week  of  1S74  on  that  of  1873.  21.310. 


March  21,  1S74.] 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


A  TIFF  IN  EARNEST. 

A  pretty  boat  was  driftiDg  clown  a  very  lovely  river 
on  a-  summer's  day.  The  person  at  the  oars  was  a  very 
lovely  girl,  well  into  the  j'ears  of  sense  and  discretion, 
and  she  had  a  very  lovely  hat  upon  her  head,  (not  the 
straw  paricake  of  the  present  fashion),  and  a  delightfully 
<little  and  pretty  pair  of  gauntlets.  (Ladies  will  put  on 
gauntlets  on  the  smallest  provocation  on  account  of 
the  miltary  air).  She  also  had  a  natty  boating  kit, 
and  was  a  divine  creature  throughout.  At  the  stem, 
enduring  the  misery  of  a  sailor's  life,  with  a  cigar  and 
duck  clothing,  and  a  brown  straw  sombrero,  with  four 
inches  of  rim,  sat  the  affiance  of  the  -liivinity,  silent  as 
a  toaib,  watching  for  iiickeiel. 

It  v,-as  a  melancholy  fact,  but  we  must  have  the 
truth  even  if  it  outrages  our  sen.5ibilities,  but  iy  sjiite 
of  all  the  glories  of  the  beautiful  opportunities  for  love^ 
these  two  stupid  people  were  in — a  tifl'.  If  we  should 
ask,  v.-hat  about  .'  we  i-hould  be  stared  at  ;  and  there- 
fore we  will  net.  but  deplore  the  miserable  stite  of 
aJfairs,  and  wish  for  better  things.  Better  things  came, 
not  in  a  flash,  bu^.  in  a  vcsatiously  roundabout  fa.shion, 
but  still  they  came.  They  began  by  making  things 
worse  than  bcfoic. 

Tho  foo"!:.!!)  two  rowed  on  in  deep  dumps  for  a  mile, 
when  in  the  midst  of  forty  thousand  shrieks  and 
piercing  screams,  a  huge  roll  of  larletan  bur.st  through 
the  overhanging  bushes  from  a  high  bank,  and  went 
into  the  water  like  an  anchor. 

The  place  was  rather  deep,  and  so  Ned  kicked  off 
a:s  boots  and  went  over  like  a  seal.  ffis  lady-love 
iensibly  waited  until  the  unfortunate  girl  had  her  head 
above  water  before  she  fiinted,  and  therefore  Ned  had 
to  get  his  burdpu  aboard  as  well  as  he  could,  by  his 
own  labciir.    She  was  heavy. 

She  was  tolerably  stout  m  her  own  right,  .ind,  of 
course,  was  out  of  her  Sfns.cs  and  in  a  bundle  of 
iripping  skirts.  He  chafed  .her  soft  hands  and  sliook 
her  rudely  ;  he  also  kissed  her  vehemently  and  the 
noise  brought  the  other  out  of  her  twoon  and  into  full 
posiTrsion  of  her  tonguf. 

Kdward  Hichard  Battles,  you  are  a  scoundrel  ! 
Kow  dare  you  be  white,  eir,  and  I  dare  say  you  have 
ttupidly  left  yeur  brandy  at  home.    For  shame  !" 

Hero  she  kindly  cast  an  eye  upc^rr  the  ducked,  and 
forth•\^■ith  uttered  a  savage  yell  and  burst  into  tears. 

'■  Oh  I  oh  !  oh  !  It's  tliat  horrid  bra;;en-face  again  ! 
Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  Sir — take  these  oais  and  row  home 
instantlj'  !    The  poor  little  dailing,  hov,;  wet  she  isl  ' 

Ned  obeyed  with  an  auxioiis  face,  while  Lollipops 
(his  name  i'or  her),  seated  herself  beside  the  poor  girl 
(who  also  was  a  beauty),  and  began  to  nurse  her 
tenderly. 

They  took  hc-r  home,  or  to  the  hotel,  and  saw  her 
eafcly  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor. 

It  appeared  to  Lollipops  that  Ned  was  much  too 
mxious  under  tho  circumstances,  and  she  told  him  as 
much  and  symetiiing  more,  i-he  told  him  in  a  flood 
of  ttar.n,  whicli  v.-as  wo.rt.e. 

"  Sir.  you  hsve  been  tip  tho.-c  stairc  three  times  to 
R.Vic  if  that  wrcti'h  is  well.  -Sir,  you  are  sharrfcless  ! 
sho  came  iiere  ycstciday.  You  know  her,  anil  you 
ialked  ajid  whimpered  and  laughed  with  hfr  in  the 
jiosL  barefaced  manner.  You  love  her,  sir,  and  you 
ion's  love  me  ;  no,  not  one  miserable  bit." 

Hero  she  -.vent  round  the  room  three  times  like  a 
n^ouss  in  a.  cage,  ringitig  her  hands  and  uttering  the 
.r.ost  doleful  sounds. 

"  L"11;boi>s.  "  s.iid  the  handsome  culprit,  sorrowfully, 
I  do  love  you  l^ke  an  angel.  It,  is  all  nonsense  to 
B,-y  you  don't  b.lieve  it.  You  have  no  contidecce  in 
luH  at  all.  You  haven't  asked  an  explanation  if  you 
r  member,  but  straightway  liew  into  a  rage  of  jealousy. 
Ihai' s  vei-y  stupid  and  silly  !" 

This  did  not  mend  matters,  for  she  indignantly  re- 
peated with  the  voice  of  a,  twelve-pounder  : 

'•  Eipianation  !  Stupid  !  Silly  !"  and  flounced  out 
cf  the  loom.  , 

The  next  day  a  new  person  came  on  the  field.  A 
young  nKiii.  Tan,  gr;»ceful,  well-dressed,  and  cn- 
•;igh;g.  The  aforesaid  Lollipops  knevv-  him  and  made 
i  1.)  him,  an  J  he  to  her.  It  appeared  be  knew  her 
,i';i;er  .somewhere.    And  on  the  strength  of  this, 

iu.irl  Richard  Battles,  ogled  and.walked,  and  danced 
,  .t  !i  the  elegant  convalescent  who  had  been  brought 
I  M  k  to  the  world  with  hot  water  bottles. 

i'lie  clouds  thickened.  She  deigned  no  look  at  him, 
iid  he  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  noticing  her.  The  band 
played,  the  mooa  came  out,  «Dd  the  people  waltzed. 


Still  Ned  stood  by  the  female  unknown,  and  Lollipops 
stood  by  the  male  unknown  ;  and,  to  the  scandal  of 
all  good  fathers  and  mothers,  the  two  unknowns 
seemed  rather  to  enjoy  it,  on  the  whole,  somewhat 
better  than  their  partners. 

He  found  an  occasion  to  whisper  privately  to  her 
that  hex  conduct  was  outrageous,  and  that  the  world 
had  its  eyes  on  her  ;  and  she  found  the  same  occasion 
useful  to  look  daggers  at  him,  and  «ay  the  same  back. 

The  next  day  aflairs  assumed  a  horrible  aspect.  The 
two  strangers  fell  in  love  with  each  other.  Conquest, 
which  has  much  to  answer  for,  also  did  this.  They 
also  ogled,  walked,  and  danced.  Ned  flew  out  at  the 
newcomfT  and  became  his  rival,  and  Lollipops  flew  out 
at  the  o1  her  newcomer  and  became  her  rival.  Here 
was  mi.'ery. 

Black  clouds  hung  over  the  house,  and  all  was  blue. 
Rencontres  with  swords  m  the  billiard-room,  and  mu- 
tual tears  and  upbraidings  in  the  halls,  were  currently 
reported,  but  were  not  really  true. 

Edward  Richard  Battles  grew  thin  and  wretched, 
as  also  did  Lollipops,  whose  eyes  now  constantly  had 
red  circles. 

They  wouldn't  be  brought  together.  No,  they'd 
die  first;  and  so  continued  to  die  as  before. 

No  sleep. came  to  their  eyelids,  and  they  both  took 
to  BjTon.  The  strangers  still  flirted,  but  the  other 
two  managed  to  make  each  other  more  and  more  un- 
happy. They  never  spoke,  they  never  looked,  both 
were  proud  and  highstrung,  and  finally  talked  of 
breaking  the  engagement.  Friends  interceded.  No 
use.    Death  !    Suicide  !    Perpetual  tortures !  ' 

MeanwhOe  Battles  glared  upon  Cullen,  his  rival,  .and 
Cullen  glared  upon  Battles,  for  the  case  looked  equal 
for  both.  Fin.ally  hot  blood  boiled  up,  and  on  a  cer- 
tain evening  Battles  sent  the  cigar  flying  fromCullen's 
lips  for  a  fancied  insult.  A  challenge,  of  cour.se.  Time, 
instantly.  Weapons,  foils,  with  buttons  ofl".  Place, 
an  unoccupied  room  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
They  met,  with  three  people  in  the  secret.  They 
.stripped,  and  went  at  it,  hammer  and  tongs.  They 
would  have  hurt  one  another  with  much  satisfaction, 
but  two  people  with  pale  faces,  flying  hair,  and  tem- 
pestuous screams  flew  in  upon  them,  just  in  time,  and 
rushed  at  them,  and  caught  them  in  their  arms. 

"  My  clear  brother  !  Stop,  for  Heaven's  sake  !" 
cried  the  fair  uiiknowu,  to  Battles. 

"  My  beloved  sister,  let  my  arms  go,"  cried  Cullen, 
to  Lollipops. 

Everybody  dropped  their  swords  and  quitted  their 
screams,  and  yelled  at  the  top  of  their  voices — 
»  ""What!" 

All  looked,  and  the  mfen  looked  like  fools,  and  the 
ladies  dropped  into  hystei-ics. 

Lt^lhpops — "Ah,  Ned,,  and  she  is  only  your  sister. 
Oh,  how  cruel,  cruel  !  He  is  only  my  brother,  Ned. 
Don't  be  angry  with  me,  will  j'ou  ?  I  only  did  it  be- 
cause you  seemed  to  flirt  with  her.  Of  course  I 
couldn't  help  being  put  out.  Ysu'U  forgive  me — 
won't  you  ?    There,  kiss  me,  Ned." 

Ned — "And  is  this  Cullen  your  brother  ?  Forgive 
me,  Lollipops,  I'm  such  a  fool.  Cullen,  old  boj',  I  beg 
ten  thousand  pardons  ;  your  hand,  sir.  1  thought  you 
were  so  silly  as  to  be  jealous  of  me.  Lollipops,  and  so 
I  thought  I'd  be  certain  that  you  were  bo,  and  take 
care  in  future.  It's  all  over,  thrtnkfHeaven — so  let  us 
go  down."  ••m 

They  did  go  down,  and  the  other -two  went  on  with 
their  tomfoolery,  and  it  came  out  as  all  such  tom- 
foolery is  likely  to — marriage  and  all  that.    The  prin- 
cipal two  are  happy,  of  course,  as  they  ought  to  be 
and  live  in  a  cottage,  as  they  also  ought  to  do. 


DREAMING. 
What  is  my  lifet  'tis  but  a  dre.im  . 
'     Its  oli,anges"a,re  not  -what  they  seem. 

For  I  ilream  of  rii'hes,  of  splendour  and  goV) 
Of  lovers  formed  of  a  Roman  mould. 
That  are  good  and  true,  and  bravo  ard  bo''l 

I  dream  of  syW.an  dells  and  bowers, 
Of  rainbows  after  cooling  sllo^vcr^ 
And  of  the  golden  summer  lionr.s- 
1  dream  of  skies  serene  and  bland, 
Painted  by  th'  Omniscient  baud- 
rteHoctions  from  a  heavenly  land. 

J  dream  of  mountains,  (;rand  and  h.gh, 
Whose  lofty  .•summits  pierce  thu  sky, 
^nd  on  whose  tops  the  snow-drifts  lie— 
1  dream  cf  a;ip:el.s.  l,right  and  fair. 
In  white  robes  Hitting  thnniph  tlio  air, 
And  of  the  hes.venly  songs  thev  snig 
Which  maUo  the  courts  of  Sioii  ling 

Oh  :  Soul  of  miij«,  in  wanton  sunshint  oitc.nj; 
The  work  thy  Maker  gave  thoe  i«  move  fitting  ! 
Be  up  and  doiDc,  eve  the  daylight  fades, 
And  dreams  will  come  with  oven's  dusky  ahad«i. 


THE  ASHANTEE   "WAR— SIGNING  OF 
THE  TREAT!. 

Liverpool,  March  10. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  the  Neio  York  Herald't 
correspondent,  arrived  in  Liverpool  this  morn- 
ing fi-oni  Cape  Coast  Castle.  He  coniirms  the 
accuracy  of  the  chief  part  of  the  treaty  pub- 
lished, and  states  that  when  he  left  Cooraassie 
it  was  about  to  be  sent  up  to  the  King  for  his 
signature.  He  considers  that  much  mora 
fa,vourable  terms  could  have  been  exacted  had 
Sir  Garnet  Wolscley  remained  in  the  town  and 
burnt  both  the  Bentoma  and  tho  King's  summei 
palace,  which  is  only  oue-and-a-half  miles  out- 
side the  town.  The  health  of  the  troops,  how- 
ever, might  have  suffered  by  the  delay-  He 
states  that  the  success  of  Sir  G.  Wolseley  after 
the  last  battle  ^efoie  Coomassie  may  be  con- 
sidered as  owing  more  to  good  fortune  than  any. 
thing  else. 

A  letter  from  the  correspondent  of  the  Western 
3Iurni>ig  Nevjs,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  dated  Feb. 
21st,  gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  the 
return  from  Coomassie,  and  especially  of  soma 
operations  along  the  coast  by  the  ships  of  the 
fleet.  The  Correspondent  writes: — "  The  suc- 
cess of  the  expedition  has  been  complete,  and 
there  is  not  a  man  here  but  hopes  that  its  effects 
will  be  so  permanent  that  never  again  will  Eng- 
lishmen have  to  cross  the  Prah.  Two  most  pain- 
ful bereavements  have  just  shocked  us.  Sub- 
Lieutenant  Mundy  and  Sub-Lieutenant  Tickling 
died  of  their  wounds  on  the  way  down  to  the 
Coast  ;  and  Sub-Lieutenant  Bradshaw  had  also 
succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  fever.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  waited  at  Comassie  for  King  Koffee  to 
come  and  see  him,  according  to  promise.  Day 
by  day  the  promises  sent  by  messengers  remained 
unfulfilled,  and  meanwhile  our  forces  were  suf- 
fering acutely — their  provisions  growing  scarcer, 
fever  made  headway;  one  tornado  had  burst  over 
their  heads,  and  there  was  a,  long  march  to  the 
Coast  by  a  route  which  might  bo  cut  off  at  any 
time.  Th&  po.sition  was  so  critical  that  the 
General  determined  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis. 
Tfi-ee  prize-agents  were  appointed  for  the  army 
and  one  for  tho  navy.  Lieutenant  A.  M'Leod, 
First  Lieutenant  of  the  Barracouta,  was  tha 
naval  agent.  These  agents  and  their  working 
parties  were  despatched  secretly  to  the  Palace  to 
secure  any  of  the  most  valuable  loot  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much,  but  as  yet  seen  so 
little.  Meanwhile,  orders  were  given  for  a 
grand  march  in  force  in  pursuit  of  the  King, 
who  was  stated  to  be  away ,  some  twenty  miles 
north-west  of  Coomassie.  During  the  whole  of  tha 
night  these  parties  were  vigorously  at  it,  and 
when  at  Ir.st  our  forces  were  ordered  to  march, 
it  was  not  towards  the  palace  of  tho  King  ;  but 
meanwhile  the  palace  had  been  thoroughly 
looted  and  mined,  and  as  the  rear  guard  left,  tha 
palace  was  blown  up  high  into  the  air,  and  flamea 
burst  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  town. 
All  that  was  left  of  Cooma.=sie  next  day  was  a 
wilderness  of  smoking  ruins.  It  was  in  the  fore- 
noon of  tho  5th  that  the  palace  was  blown  up 

!  and  the  buildings  burnt.  What  tho  value  of 
the  gold  fotnid  in  Coomas.'5ie  actually  was  it  is* 

i  difficult  to  learn  with  exactness.   Some  have  put 

i  it  as  high  as  £300,000,  and  others  at  one-tenth 
that  amount.  A.ni<)ng  the  articles  found  in  the 
palace  was  a  new  sword,  presented  by  the  Queen 
of  England  to  King  Kofiee.  It  had  apparently 
been  unpacked,  but  never  used.  Jn  the  palace 
everything  portable  that  had  njt  been  removed 
was  found  packed,  ready  for  travelling  ;  and  in 
the  ladies'  fjuarter  of  the  ^:)alace  t'ae  packagps 

.were  very  n- i;t.  Here' the  occupants  in  their 
fright  had  left  many  valuable  ornaments.  One 
solid  gold  bracelet  was  half  a  poinid  in  weight. 
Alongside  was  a  Brunimagen  article,  apparently 
prized  as  highly  as  the  real.  Looking-glasses,  ■ 
bottles,  chairs,  and  stoolr.  had  in  some  cases  solid 
gold  frames,  and  must  have  been  wortli  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds,  and  there  was  aiiy  amount 
of  tawdry  finery,  but  Brunimngeu  wares  were 
certainly  most  plentiful. 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


To  BLA^■cH  Rabbit,  Slc. — Set  it  on  the  fire  in  asmall 
quantity  of  cold  water,  and  let  it  boil  ;  as  soon  as  it 
boils  it  is  to  be  taken  out,  and  put  into  cold  water  for 
a  few  niinutes. 

S.vnt'E  FOR  Ducks. — Serve  a  rich  gravy  in  the  dish, 
cut  the  breast  into  slices,  but  don't  take  them  off ; 
cut  a  leruon,  and  put  pepprr  and  salt  on  it  ;  then 
squeeze  it  on  the  breast,  and  pour  a  sj)Oonful  of  gravy 
over  before  you  help. 

Hard  Biscuits.— Warm  two  ounces  of  butter  in  as 
much  skimmed  milk  as  will  make  a  pound  of  flour  into 
a  paste,  beat  it  with  a  rolling  pin,  and  mark  it  very 
smooth.  'Koll  it  thin,  and  cut  it  into  round  biscuits, 
piick  them  full  of  holes  with  a  fork.  Ten  minutes  will 
bake  them. 

Dnir.D  H.\DDOCK. — Cut  up  the  haddock  into  square 
t-lices,  make  a  bar-in  hot  by  means  of  hot  water,  which 
pour  out.  Lay  in  the  fi.sh,  with  two  bay  leaves  and  a 
small  bunch  of  savoury  herbs  and  parsley ;  cover  with 
spring  water  ;  jiut  a  plate  over  to  keep  in  the  steam, 
and  let  it  remain  for  ten  minutes.  Take  out  the 
slices,  put  them  in  a  hot  dish,  rub  over  with  butter  and 
pepper,  andserTC. 

A  simpler  way  : — Gradually  warm  4he  haddock 
sither  before  or  over  a  nice  clear  fire,  a  little  piece  of 
butter  rubbed  over  it,  and  send  it  expeditiously  to 
table  on  a  thoroughly  hot  dish. 

To  Dress  Crab. — Empty  the  shell  of  a  crab  and 
thoroughly  mix  the  meat  with  two  tablespooufuls  of 
vinegar,  2  ditto  of  oil,  ^-  teaspoonful  of  made  mustard, 
salt,  white  pepper  and  cayenne  to  taste,  and  put  the 
whole  into  the  large  shell.*.  Garnish  with  slices  of  cut 
lemon  and  parsley.  The  quantity  of  oil  may  be  in- 
creased'when  it  is  much  liked. 

Bkoiled  Mutton  Choi'S. — Cut  the  chops  from  a 
well-hung  tender  loin  of  mutton,  remove  a  portion  of 
the  fat,  and  trim  them  into  a  nice  shape  ;  slightly  beat 
and  level  them  ;  place  a  gridiron  over  a  bright  clear 
fire,  rub  the  bars  with  a  little  fat,  and  lay  on  the  chops. 
Whilst  broiling  frequently  turn  them,  and  in  about  8 
minutes  they  will  be  done.  Seaeon  with  pepper  and 
salt,  dish  them  on  a  very  hot  dish,  rub  a  piece  of  butter 
on  eaeh  chop,  and  serve  verj'  hot  and  expeditiously. 

Beef  Rolls. — Mince  the  remains  of  cold  roast  or 
boiled  beef  with  a  small"  amoimt  of  its  own  fat ;  add  a 
s°ssoning  of  pepper,  salt,  and  chopped  herbs;  put  the 
whole  into  a  roll  of  puff  paste,  and  bake  for  half  an 
hour,  or  rather  longer,  should  the  roll  be  very  large. 
Beef  patties  may  be  made  of  cold  as  above  and  baked 
in  rich  puff  paste  in  patty  tins. 

Roast  Loin  of  Mutton. — .Cut  and  trim  off  the 
euperfluous  fat,  and  see  that  the  butcher  joints  the 
meat  properly,  as  thereby  much  annoyance  is  .-iaved  to 
the  carver  when  it  comes  to  table.  Have  ready  a  nice, 
:lear  fire,  put  down  the  meat,  dredge  with  tlour,  and 
baste  well  until  it  is  done.  Bake  the  gravy  as  for 
roa.st  leg  of  mutton,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Fkied  Kidneys. — Cut  the  kidneys  open  without 
quite  dividing  them,  remove  the  skin,  and  put  a  small 
piece  of  butter  in  the  frying-pau.  When  the  butter/is 
mfilted,  lay  in  the  kidneys,  the  flat  side  downwards, 
and  fry  them  for  seven  or  eight  minutes,  turning  them 
when  they  are  half-done.  Serve  on  a  piece  of  dry 
toast,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  put  a  small 
piece  of  butter  in  each  kidney  ;  pour  the  gravy  from 
the  pan  over  them,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Roast  Loin  of  Veal. — Paper  the  kidney  fat;  roll 
in  and  sicewer  the  flaps,  which  makes  the  joint  a  good 
^hape  ;  dredge  it  well  with  flour,  and  put  it  down  to  a 
bright  fire.  Should  the  loin  be  very  large,  skewer  the 
kidney  back  for  a  time  to  roast  thoroughly.'  Keep  it 
well  basted,  and  a  .short  time  before  serving  remove 
the  paper  from  the  kidney,  and  allow  it  to  acquire  a 
n'ce  brown  colour,  but  it  should  not  be  burnt.  Have 
ready  some  melted  butter,  put  into  the  dripping-pan 
ifter  it  is  emptied  of  its  contents,  pour  it  over  the 
venl,  and  serve.  Garnish  the  dish  v,-ith  slices  of  lemon 
and  forcemeat  balls,  and  send  to  table  with  it  boiled 
bacon,  ham,  pickled  pork,  or  pig's  cheek. 

Fried  Ham  anb  EgctS.— Gut  the  ham  into  slices,  and 
take  care  that  they  are  of  the  same  thickness  in  every 
part.  Oit  off  the  rind,  and,  if  the  ham  should  be  par- 
ticularly hard  and  salt,  it  will  be  found  an  improve- 
ment to  soak  it  for  about  ten  minutes  in  hot  water,  and 
thtn  dr.y  it  in  a  cloth.  Put  it  into  a  cold  frying-pan, 
set  it  over  the  fir*-,  and  torn  the  slices  three  or  four 
timer,  whilst  vhey  are  <:o.jkiug.  When  doa^,  place  thetii 
:m  a  dish,  which  should  bo  k.-pt  hot  in  front  of  the  fire 
during  the  time -the  eggs  are  being  poached.  Poach 
;he  eggs,  slip  them  on  the  slices  of  ham.  and  serve 
quickly. 


FACETIiE. 


'  Floweh  Garden,  &c.,  Parterre  and  Mixed  Gar- 
den.— For  a  garden  to  be  thoroughly  enioyed  ncatne.ss 
and  order  mu.st  reign  supreme,  and  now  that  all  altera- 
tions and  heavy  work  are  over  (or  ought  to 
be)  let  all  the  strength  be  concentrated 
in  getting  the  placetidy.  l^e  grass  grows 
apac'.\  and  will  .soon  require  the  scythe  or  machine 
over  it  ;  meantime  the  roller  .should  be  freely  used, 
and  all  bare  or  massy  patches  have  the  surface  stirred 
with  a  rake,  then  sown  with  grass  seeds,  covered  with 
iinely  sifted  soil,  and  again  rolled.  The  very  best  mix- 
ture for  renovation  of  old  lawns  is  soot  and  -wood- 
ashes,  applied  at  the  rate  of  half  a  bushel  to  two  rods 
of  ground,  and  now  is  the  time  to  apply  it.  The  prun- 
ing of  all  kind.s  of  evergreen  shrubs  ma}'  now  be  done 
^^■ith  safety.  This  is  a  branch  of  gardening  that  is 
too  frequenily  neglected,  but  one  that  will  amply 
repay  any  labour  bestowed.  Hollies  and  Portugal  and 
common  laurels  especaallj',  if  left  to  themselves,  soon 
get  unsightly,  and  frequently  die  prematurely,  when 
timely  pruning  would  have  saved  thom.  Roses  of  all 
kinds  may  now  be  pruned,  all  vacancies  made  good 
from  the  reserve  stock,  and  the  beds  dug  and  manured. 
Fiui.sh  planting  )iox,  thrift,  and  other  edgings,  also 
shrubs,  rhododendrons,  and  ornamental  trees,  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  Should  dry  weather  set  in 
mulch  all  newly  planted  things  with  long  litter  or 
dung.  Prick  out  or  jiot  olf,  soon  as  fit  to  handle, 
seedlings  of  those  plants  sown,  after  which  a  little 
heat  is  necessary  to  give  them  a  start  ;  l>ut  a  cool 
house  afterwards  is  preferable  for  acacias,  arali  is, 
castoi-oil  plants,  canna,  solanums,  giant  hcrnp,  and 
Wigandias. 

ViNE.s. — Judging  from  the  number  of  well-,<wcllcd, 
fairly  coloured,  but  partially  shrunk  grapes  that  come 
under  our  notice  after  coM,  suiilfsd  summers,  1  feel 
convinced  that  a  lon,fj;cv  growing  period  than  is  often 
given  to  varieties  that  have  to  hang  through  the 
winter  would  greatly  improve  their  keeping  qualities  ; 
to  this  end  the  starting  of  late  houses  without  dc:lay  is 
.strongly  advised.  Syringe  tlie  rods  several  times  a-day, 
and  maintain  a  moi.st  atmosphere  by  thoroughly 
dumping  the  mulching  material  every  •  evening.  Dis- 
bud, tin  down,  and  ftop  succes.siou-houses'  as  the 
vines  advance,  and  remove  ill-formed  surplus" branches 
from  free-setting  kinds  as  soon  an  those  that  are  mast 
promising  for  the  crop  can  be  decided  upon.  If  the 
bunches  show  a  tendency  to  run  into  tendrils — a  sure 
sign  of  badly  matured  wood — increase  the  heat  and 
reduce  the  supply  of  moisture  for  a  short  time.  A^  ith 
increased  light  and  solar  heat,  grapes  swelling  must 
have  a  liberal  supply  of  moisture  charged  with  arri- 
monia,  and  as  bright  sunny  day.'s,  with  sharp  e;isterly 
winds,  may  now  be  expected,  to  avoid  sudden  changes 
admit  air  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  shut  up  early 
in  the  afternoon  at  85  deg.,  and  allow  the- house  to  fall 
to  C8  deg.  at  niglit.  Grapes  that  iiave  passed  the 
stoning  process  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  having 
liberal  supplies  of  tepid  liquid  manure  given  to  inside 
borders,  aud  avoid  the  close-stopping  system  until 
every  part  of  the  trellis  is  well  covered  with  foliage. 
See  that  pot  vines  c:vrrying  a  full  crop  of  fruit  do  not 
want  for  water.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  re<l  spider, 
aud  apply  the  usual  remedy  before  it  has  time  to  injure 
the  foliage. 

Peaches  and  NECTAKrNES. — During  the  stoning 
period  in  the  earliest  house  the  temperature  must 
be  kept  as  equable  as  possible,  so  that  nosudden  check 
is  given  to  the  trees  by  too  high  a  temperature  in  the 
ni'-'ht,  or  by  draughts  of  cool  air  in  the  daytime.  The 
night  temperature  may  range  from  60  deg.  to  65  d^., 
and  "from  70  deg.  to  75  deg.  in  the  daytime  with 
safety.  The  red  spider  will  be  effectually  kept  under 
by  daily  syringing  the  trees  with  soft  water  in  a  tepid 
state  ;  see  that  all  the  gi'owing  shoots  are  tied  to 
the  wires  or  trellises  as  they  progress.  In  the  suc- 
cession-houses attend  to  the  disbudding  of  the  shoots 
where  ill-placed,  and  have  all  the  leading  shoots 
tied  down,  taking  care  not  to  overcrowd  them. 
Thin  the  fruit  by  degrees,  and  leave  all 
those  well  placed  as  to  light  and  sun  until  the  final 
thinning  before  storing.  Do  not  omit  to  fumigate  the 
trees  on  the  first  appearance  of  aphis,  for  it  is  more 
eflectually  done  then  than  when  the  trees  get  too  much 
infested.  In  the  very  latest  succession-house  great 
care  will  have  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  keep  the  crop 
back  for  the  succession.  Owing  to  the  mild  winter  and 
fine  sunny  weather  since  March  has  commenced,  the 
trees  in  the  late  houses  have  flowered  and  set  their 
fruit  much  earlier  than  usual— hence  this  caution  to 
,  retard  the  latest  houses. 


MEMOBANDtTM  FOR  MINISTERS. — Without  a,  policy  you 

can't  insure  your  life. 

The  Song  ok  the  Fctdre. — (By  a  Juryman's  Grande 
son.) — "  "TwuB  on  this  Cushion  Grandad  sat  and  heard 
Kcncaly's  Tale. ' 

Queer  Fishing. — Mr.J  Bright  has  gone  to  Scotland 
to  play  the  angler.  He  has  been  fishing  in  troubled 
waters  lately,  and  could  not  even  hold  his  plaice. 

An  old  aud  retired  >'ew  Bedford  whaler  thinks  he 
has  "  struck  ile"  in  the  discovery  that  whenever  he 
whales  his  boys  he  finds  them  full  of  blubber. 

■'  Gracious  mar.sy  me  I"  exclaimed  an  old  lady  in  a 
wituc's-box,  "how  should!  know  anything  about  any- 
thing I  don't  know  anything  about  ?" 

Wliy  is  gooseberry  jam  like  counterfeit  money : 
Becau.'e  it  is  not  current  (current). 

Did  you  ever  see  a  horse  fly  through  the  air  '; 
Yes,  1  have  .seen  a  horse-fly  through  the  air. 

What  is  that  which  is  often  found  where  it  is  not 
Fault. 

What  in  that  which  no  one  wishes  to  have,  and  yet 
no  one  wishes  to  lose  !    A  bald  head. 

What  is  a  trout  like,  lying  on  a  gravel  path  ?  Like 
a  fisli  ovit  of  water. 

A\  by  are  horses  little  needed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  i 
Because  visito^.s  prefer  Cowes  to  Ryde  (cows  to  ride). 

Of  what  profession  is  an  Armstrong  gun  ?  A 
breaches  maker. 

AViiich  is  the  heaviest — a  pound  of  lead  or  a  pound 
i)f  feathers  ,'    Both  the  same. 

What  1.-5  that  which,  though  blind  itself,  guides  thi 
blind, .-    A  stafl'  or  .stick. 

Why  cannot  a  thief  easily  steal  »  watch  ?  Because 
he  mu.st  take  it  off  its  guard. 

Vi'hy  are  weary  persons  like  carriage  wheels  ?  Be- 
cause thi-y  aie  tired. 

Why  is  education  like  a  tailor  ?  Because  it  forms 
our  habit..s. 

If  the  poker,  shovel,  and  tongs  cost  £1  IDs.,  what 
would  a  scuttle  of  coals  come  to  ?    To  ashes. 

Why  are  twenty  shillings  gained  by  a  wager  equal 
to  a  guinea  ?    Because  they  are  one  pound  won  (one). 

Who  is  the  greatest  rogue  in  Middlesex  ?  The  knave 
(nave)  in  tiie  Crystal  Palace. 

Why  is  gout  like  reciprocated  love  ?  Because  it's  « 
joint  affection. 

What  pait  of  a  fish  weighs  most  ?    The  scales. 

What  part  of  a  <ish  is  like  the  end  of  a  book  ?  The 
fin-is. 

Why  does  a  scolding  woman  keep  people  at  a  dis- 
tance !    Because  she's  always  a-raiUng. 

Why  is  an  imaginary  office  like  a  good  dinner  eaten 
by  an  invalid  ?    Because  its  a  sine  o'  cure. 

Why  is  a  schoolmistress  lilie  the  letter  C  ?  Becaust 
she  forms  lasses  into  classes. 

AVhy  is  love  like  pattens  ?  Because  it  elevates  th« 
soul  (sole). 

Why  is  a  dog  biting  his  own  tail  like  a  good  mana- 
ger '!    Because  he  makes  both  ends  meet. 

Which  is  the  most  expensive  of  all  suits,  but  wean 
the  longest  ?    A  suit  iu  Chancery. 

What  fruit  is  like  a  perpendicular  line  A  plurt 
(plumb). 

What  is  the  favourite  salad  of  the  social  ?  Lettuc* 
(let  vis)  be  merry. 

When  has  a  person  got  as  many  heads  as  there  art 
days  iu  the  year  ?    On  the  31st  of  December. 

What  Christian  name  is  spelt  the  same  way  back- 
wards and  forwards  ?  Hannah. 

What  is  that  which  is  perfect  with  ahead,  without  a 
head;  perfect  with  a  tail,  without  a  tail;  perfect  with 
either,  neither,  or  both  '.    A  wig. 

If  I  shoot  at  three  bii-ds  on  a  tree  and  kill  one,  how 
many  will  remain  >.    None;  they  wiU  aU  fly  away. 


JIakried  in  a  Hurry. — The  other  day  one  of  th< 
Lower  Town  churches  was  the  scene  of  a  rather  novel 
bridal  affair.  The  couple  had  but  a  short  courtship 
consequently  the  young  man  had  not  had  much  tim« 
to  lay  in  a  store  of  cash.  However,  when  the  weddiu; 
day  came,  in  order  that  he  m!ght  lose  as  little  time  a< 
possible  overthe  affair,he  ordered  his  afiianced  to  mecl 
him  at  the  church  door  at  noon,  and  they  would  get 
married  during  the  dinner  hour.  She  did  as  requestc! 
and  stood  at  the  door  holding  his  black  coat.  Wher 
he  arrived  she  assisted  him  to  put  it  on,  and  th-.-^ 
stepped  into  the  ohurch  and  had  the  kncrt,  tied.  Ar.'  ^ 
this  they  took  dinner  together,  and  the  bridegi  oon: 
returned  to  his  work  as  usual. 

The  Ihter-University  Boat  Race  will  take  pkce  oi 
the  Thames  on  the  28th  ot  March. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Brogyntyn,  near  Oswestiy,  the  rtsideuce  of  Ormsby 
Gore,  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  on  Mareh  14. 

The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  died  at  Torquay  on  tbe  IGtli 
of  March. 

Ou  March  16th  the  price  of  coal  at  Euabon  and 
other  colleries  in  Xorth  Wales  was  reduced  Is.  8d.  per 
ton. 

The  London  Corporation  has  decided  to  present  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  EdinburgI?  with  a  service  of 
plt'.te  valued  at  o.OOO  guineas.  • 

The  Shettifcld  coal  owners  have  reduced  the  price  of 
the  best  hou.:e  coal  to  17s.  per  ton,  and  silkstone  to 
lis.,  at  the  pit's  movith.  . 

The  valhe  of  hemp  imported  from  Russia  was 
£29,SS3  in  the  last  two  months  ;  in  1S73,  only 
£7,^82. 

The  value  of  guano  imported  in  the  last  two 
mouths  was  £554,323  :  in  the  same  period  of  1873, 
£173,735. 

The  imporfation  of  hams  increased  in  the  last  two 
months  to  £147,750  ;  in  the  same  period  last  year, 
£78,321. 

In  February  the  value  of  eggs  imported  was 
£154,005  ;  in  the  corresponding  mouth  last  year, 
£147,822. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  said  to  have  promised  to 
make  a  stay  of  some  days  in  Brussels  on  the  occa- 
Bion  of  his  visit  to  England  in  the  month  of  May. 

On  the  23rd  March  Mr.  Disraeli  wilf  receive  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  on  the  subject 
of  local  taxation.  , 

The  Central  News  is  informed  that  the  Prince  Im- 
perial has  gained  the  largest  number  of  marks  at  thfe 
V.'oolwich  College  examination,  and  therefore  has  the 
firjt  place  on  the  list. 

At  a  public  meetiug  held  in  Loudon,  March  1 G,  it 
was  resolved  to  memorialise  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  favour  of  the  total  abolition  of  railway  pas- 
senger duty. 

Judgment  was  given  on  the  24th  February  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Peruam- 
buco.  He  was  sentenced  to  four  years'  imprison- 
ment. 

Private  advices  from  Stockholm  state  that  typhus 
and  small-pox  are  raging  teriibly,  and  have  caused  a 
perfect  panic.  There  is  much  misery  amongst  the 
popidation,  and  excesses  are  feared. 

The  King  of  Holland  is  said  to  have  expre.ssc(l  his 
desire  that  all  the  moneys  collected  for  the  celebration 
of  his  accession  jubilee  shall  be  devoted  to  charitable 
and  generally  useful  purposes. 

At  a  miner.s'  delegate  meetiug  in  Glasgow,  March  10, 
representing  all  Scotland,  it  was  resolved  to  resist  the 
honmongers'  proposed  reduction  of  two  shillings  a 
d.ay. 

The  Bengal  Bank  has  raised  the  discount  I'ate  for 
Bills  under  thirty  days  from  101s.  2d.  to  Ills.  2d.,  and 
or  Bills  over  thirty  days  from  Ills.  2d.  to  121s.  2d. 
per  cent. 

On  the  13th  March  a  reprieve  of  Frederick  Smith, 
condemned  at  Warwick  assizes  for  the  murder  of 
Samuel  Bayles,   at  Birmingham,  was  received  by 
.  the  governor  of  Warwick  gaol. 

There  is  a  serious  prospect  of  a  lock-out  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  in.  Newmarket  district.  The  labourers, 
in  obedience  to  the  union,  have  demanded  a  rise  of 
wages.  The  Farmers'  Association  have  refused,  and 
have  also  determined  to  lock-out  unionists. 

It  is  ruuiGured  that  before  Easter  Term  Mr.  Ormsby, 
'■i-L'..  will  be  promoted  to  the  vacant  seat  in  the  Landed 
Estate.-i  Court,  and' Mr.  May,  Q.C.,  will  succeed  to  the 
jtfice  of  Solicitor-General,  Mr,  Pui'cell,  Q.C,  becoming 
i-'a-itle  Law  Adviser. 

In  the  final  match  in  Melbourne  on  Saturday  be- 
tween the  English  Eleven  and  the  Victoria  Eighteen  the 
letter  .-icored  150,  -and  the  former  100,  of  which  Grace 
ni  idy  04.  The  rain  stopped  the  match,  and  the  Eleven 
s  aL'd  for  Adelaide. 

'I  ll"  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  Freema.sons  for 
Ail  Uikiex  has  congratulated  the  members  of  the  craft 
n  theii*  representation  in  Parliament.    It  appears 
it  about  eighty  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
,1.0  F:  ecin.a.son.s,  and  that  of  all  who  went  to  the  pol- 
iu  the  late  elet-tfons  only  sixteen  were  rejected. 

Reipec'.iDg  the  discussionPof  the  development  of 
iUUibii,  .narket,  a  correspondent  informs  the 
uidard  that  the  poorer  class  of  "fishermen  receive 
,  •  iruiii  thu  fish  salesmen  of  Bilhnsgate  upon  the 
i.y  of  their  nets,  &c.,  and  consequently  are 
.  .y ;  obliged  to  consign  their  cargoes  to  those  who 
^  advanced  them  money.  To  obviate  this  it  is 
•j '  ysod  to  raise  a  fund  o£  £10.000  for  loans  to 


fi.shermcn,  and  Mr.  Benjiiniin  Whitworth  has  offered 
to  give  £2.  oflO  towards  it,  i>i'ovidiug  that  the  other  £7;  500 
be  subscribed, 

Tvv-o  years  ago,  almost  to  a  day,  a  clergyman  stood 
up  in  the  pulpit  of  the  parish  church  of  St,  John  of 
Wapping,  and  preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  the  Claimant  was  none  other  than  Arthur 
Orton,  This  clerg^-man  was  the  Rev.  Robert  Gordon, 
who  is,  we  believe,  a  man  of  colour  and  the  curate  of 
a  church  in  Drury-lane. 

A  naval  coui't-martial  was  held  at  Devonport  on 
Tuesday  for  the  trial  of  Frank  Full,  an  able  seaman, 
serving  on  board  the  Caledonia,  eliarged  with  striking 
Thomas  Inch,  gunners'  mate,  when  in  the  execution  of 
his  dutj-.  The  prisoner  pleaded  guilty,  and  the  court, 
taking  into  consideration  his '  previous  character, 
sentenced  him  to  nine  raouths'  imprisonment. 

At  the  JIanchester  As.sizes,  March  10,  a  gang  of 
burglars  were  found  guilty  of  the  robbeiy  of  £2,000.- 
wortkof  jewelleryand  other  valuables,  and  sentenced  — 
one  man  to  14  years'  penal  servitude,  another  to  12, 
and  a  third  to  seven  years'!  Two  women,  their  accom- 
plices, vrere  .sentenced — one  to  15  months'  and  the 
other  to  nine  months'  imprisonment.- 

The  Libtrals  of  Bo.-;ton  have  subscribed  £800  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  .seats  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Ingram 
and  Mr.  T.  Parrj',  against  who^e  retvu'n  Jlr.  J.  W 
Malcohii  has  presented  .a  petition.  Mr.  Hawkins  has 
been  retained  for  Mr.  Ingram,  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Bal- 
lantiuo  for  Mr.  Parry. 

(jihV  Berlin  telegram  to  the  Pall-Mall  Gazette  says  : — 
The  American  Government  ilitends  to  appoint  'Dr. 
Thompson  as  Ambassador  to  Berlin,  in  pkice  of  Mr, 
Bancroft,  v.'ho  wishes  to  be  recalled.  Dr,  Thompson 
is  a  warm  supporter  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  was  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  recent  St.  James's  Hall  meet- 
ing. 

The  Financier  says  that  the  Italian  Minister  of 
Finance  has  presented  to  the  Chamber  an  account  of 
the  coin  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  use  in  order 
to  enable  the  Government  to  meet  such  of  its  engage- 
ments as  are  payable  in  gold.  By  this  document  it  ap- 
pears that  the  amount  in  1872  was  194,495,910.00  lire, 
and  that  the  loss  bv  exchange  operations  was  no  less 
than30,5G8,217.75lire,  or  about  £1,200,000  sterling. 

A  pecuUar  issue  is  about  to  be  placed  before  the  con- 
stituencies of  Victoria.  As  a  solution  of  the  frequent 
deadlocks  which  *iise  between  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, it  is  proposed  by  the  Government  to  modify 
the  Constitution  in  a  Norwegian  direction,  and  provide 
for  joint  conferences  on  rejected  bills.  The  Legislature 
has  been  dissolved  f<;r  the  purpcwe  of  obtaining  a 
pojndar  verdict  on  thi.s  scheme. 

Concerning  piavatc  subscriptions  to  relieve  the  suf- 
ferers from  the  famine  in  India,  Lord  Lawrance  writes  : 
— "  Whether  Parliament  shall  decide  or  not  on  contri- 
buting towards  nieeting  the  exi)enditure  which  the 
famine  now  prevailing  in  certain  districts  in  India  must 
entail  in  the  first  instance  on  tlie  Government  of  that 
country',  it  seems  to  me  equally  certain  that  private 
contributions  are  calculated  to  do  much  good  which  it 
is, hopeless  can  otherwise  be  effected.  In  no  case  can 
we  expect  thai  the  (iovernment  of  India  can  do  what  a 
well-organised  system  of  relief  founded  on  private  sub- 
scription can  efiect." 

Tiie  depression  iu  the  South  Wales  coal  trade  has 
led  the  colliery  proprietors  to  take  Steps  which  will 
probably  culminate  in  another  struggle.  A  meeting 
of  house  coal  owners  of  Glamorganshire  and  Mon- 
mouthshire has  been  held  at  Cardiff  to  reduce  prices 
as  follows : — Best  large  house  coals,  1 7s. ;  seconds,  10s ; 
and  small,  lis.  This  reduction  renders  a  corre.sponding 
decrease  in  the  wages  scale  necessary,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  reduce  wages  from  the  l.st  proximo  to  the 
extent  of  sixpence  per  ton  on  the  cutting  price  and 
other  labour  in  proportion.  It  is  said  the  masters  will 
arbitration,  even  if  the  men  desire  it. 

Sliss  Anne  I.  Robertson's  recent  work»on  the  Repre- 
sentation of  Women  has  attained  a  great  success.  Three 
thousand  copies  of  it  have  been  disposed  of — the  Lon- 
don Society  for  Women's  Suffrage  having  alone  pur- 
chai^ed  fifteen  hundred  copies.  It  is  being  circulated 
in  France  and  Italy.  A  third  edition  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, soon  be  called  for.  The  London  Society  ha.s  ex- 
pressed its  se  nse  of  the  merits  of  the  work  than  which 
it  has  found  none  more  useful  or  popular.  The  copy- 
right is  in  possession  of  the  author.  This  work  of  Miss 
Robertson  promises  to  have  as  much  success  as  her 
novels,  though  quite  a  different  style  of  literature.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  popularity  of  her  %*ritipgs 
arises  as  much  from  their  earnest  truthful  spirit  as 
from  their  originality  and  cleverness.  All  Miss  Robert- 
son's works  are  characterised  by  this  same  earnest  spirit 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  young  lady,  -who  so 


early  devoted  herself  to  literature,  writes  more  froii 
real  love  of  the  art  and  clear  conviction  than  from  mora 
ambition  to  attain  either  fame  or  fortune,  both  of 
which  are,  however,  coming  rapidly  to  her. 

According  to  the  returns  obtained  by  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  and  the  MetropoUtan  Police,  who 
acted  as  enumerators  at  the  several  Irish  seaports,  the 
number  of  emigrants  who  left  the  ports  of  Ireland 
duringthe  quarterended  SlstDecember  last  amounted 
to  10,577 — 6,0C8  males  and  4,509  females — being 
1,204  less  than  the  number  who  emigrated  during  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1872.  The  total  number  of 
emigrants  who  left  Ireland  during  the  year  1S73  waa 
90,149,  being  12,047  in  excess  of  the  number  in 
the  previous  year. 

The  Suez  C.\n.u,.— It  appears  that  in  the  eight 
days  ending  with  -February  28,  24  ships,  of  the  aggre- 
gate burden  of  105,000  tons,  passed  through  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  revenue  of  the  transit  service  in  the  same 
period  was  £24,040. 

Atl.\ntic  Steamees. — American  papers  publish  an 
estimate  of  the  business  done  in  1873  by  European 
steamship  lines,  plying  between  Europe  and  New 
York,  as  follows  : — Trips,  1,303  ;  received  for  passen- 
gers, 19,804,000  dols,  and  for  freight,  39,773,000 
dols  ;  making  a  total  of  59,577,000  dols. 

Str.^nge  Adventures  of  a  Diamond. — APhiladelphia 
lady  lost  a  thousand  dollar  diamond  put  of  her  en- 
gagement ring,  and  though  every  means  of  search  was 
employed,  the  ease  was  finally  pronounced  hopeless. 
But  one  day  the  lady  happened  to  be  brushing  the 
dust  out  of  the  trimming  of  her  street'dfesas  when 
lo  and  behold  there  was  the  lost  diamond  sparkling  in 
the  insecure  crevice  of  a  flounce.  It  had  gone  to  and 
fro  in  streets  and  shops,  been  brushed  and  shaken 
neai'ly  every  day,  and  yet  there  it  lay  like  an  ordinary 
crnmb  or  shrep. 

The  Quekn  and  her  Balmoral  Tenantry. — A  cor- 
respondent sends  us  the  following  from  Balmoral  :— 
"Duringthe  last  week  or  two  Miss  Ann  Symon 
youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Symon,  Balmoral,  has  beer 
in  a  weak  state  of  health,  and  the  Queen,  with  hei 
usual  kindness,  has  sent  several  telegrams  to  inquh  a 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  sufferer.  I^ast  week  a  spe- 
cial message  wa.?  received  stating  that  if  Miss .  Symon 
would  like  to  have  the  company  of  her  sister,  who  is 
one  of  the  maids  in  the  Royal  household,  her  Majesty 
would  be  glitd  to  send  her  down  to  Deeside  for  a  fort- 
night. This  is  only  one  of  many  acts  which  have  en- 
deared the  Queen  to  her  Scottish  tenantry." 

iNADVpjTENTI.Y  PRESENTED  AT  CoURT.— The  London 

correspondent  of  the  Dundee  Advertiser  says  : — "  It 
appears  that  the  Mrs.  J  ohnson,  wh  ose  name  a  ppears  in  t  h» 
Gazette  ashaving been  presented  'through  inadvertence' 
at  the  last  Drawing-room,  is  a  foreigner,  and  her  hu*- 
band  married  her  abroad.  Lord  Dcrb}'  piesented  her, 
but  the  late  Lord  Chamberlain  is  the  perstin  respon- 
sible for  the  '  inadvertence,'  and,  as  that  was  not  dis- 
covered till  after  the  presentation,  it  might  have  sa- 
voured more  of  Christian  charity  to  have  let  the 
matter  drop  ;  but  the  social  laws  of  her  Majesty's 
Court  arc  those  of  the  Modes  and  Persians." 

Kenealy  v.  Cockburn. — An  "  Idler"  sends  the 
following  letter  to  the  Jloiir  : — "  I  have  just  stumbled 
upon  a  volume  of  '  Poems  and  Translations'  of  various 
merit,  which  is  dedicated  in  the  following  form  : — '  To 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Alexander  Edmund  Cock- 
burn,  Bart.,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  t'nia 
volume  is  mostrespectfully  inscribed  by  one  who  shart.-s 
in  the  fervent  admiration,  honour,  and  i-egard  which 
the  whole  Bar  feel  for  the  judge,  the  jurist  :ni(l  the 
scholar.'  One  of  the  poems,  I  observe,  is  entitled  '  Th(? 
Legend 'of  Lewie.'  Will  it  surprise  your  reulcrsto 
le.arn  that  the  author  is  Edward  Vaughan  K.  ijsalv, 
LL.D.  ?" 

A  Heartless  Mother— BrRViNC  a  Child  .^iLivn. 
—At  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  Mary  Anne"  Ea,-=l.land.  2  J, 
described  on  the  cliai-ge  sheet  as  a  married  woman,' was 
indicted  for  having  abandoned  and  exposed  a  child  under 
the  age  of  two  yeiirs,  whereby  its  life  wns  ciidanu'ered, 
and  its  health  likely  to  be  permanently  injure<.l.  About 
a  quarter  to  ten  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  instant, 
Charles  Thrift,  a  footman,  was  in  Wimple  .Mews,  near 
Portman-square,  and  heard  the  cry  of  a  chdd  proceed- 
ing apparently  from  a  danglieap:  He  could  see 
nothing  ou  the  dungheap,  but  sent  for  a  police-ciin- 
stable,  who,  turning  over  some  of  the  dung,  foun  i 
beneath  it  an  infant,  apparently  about  si.t  week.s  vUl. 
It  was  lying  on  its  face,  was  tightly  tied  up  in  an  old 
skirt,  whicli  covered  its  face,  and  its  mouth  was  full  of 
dung.  After  hearing  the  case,  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  Her  punishment  was  penal  servi- 
tuue  for  five  years. 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


<March  21,  UTi; 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
NEW  STORY 

BY 

MISS   B  HAD  DON, 

TTe  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
R  week  or  two  before  the  conclusion  of  "  Taken 
at  the  Flood"  we  shall  commence  the  publi- 
cation of  a  new  and  thrilling  novel  from  the 
distinguished  pen  of  MISS  BRADDON,  en- 
titled "A  STRANGE  WORLD."  The  New 
Story  will,  we  are  confident,  excite  the 
keenest  interest  in  literary  circles,  and  we 
can  promise  the  readers  of  the  Penny  De- 
spatch a  treat  of  the  highest  kind. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days 
afterthey  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
number,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 
Contributors  -are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
iny,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
'  tions  ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested, 
ife&jected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
vsoclosed  for  their  return.   In  no  case  do  we  hold  cur- 
selves  responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
^  tributors  should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
^'is  complied  with  we  take  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  found  unsuitable. 


James.  John. — Comrflunicate  with  the  Head-constable 
of  Constabulary  in  the  town  you  believe  your  friend 
to  live  in, 

Mary  op  the  Cohlixg  Hair. — Hair  turns  grey  in  some 
persons  sooner  than  in  others.  Colour  in  hair  de- 
pends on  certain  conditions  of  the  blood.  V»'e 
believe  it  is  folly  to  be  tampering  with  hair  either 
as  to  colour  or  growth.  Writing  good — grammar 
defective. 

Mart. — If  the  redness  of  your  face  proceeds  from 
skin  disease,  you  must  consult  a  doctor ;  if  it  does 
not,  it  will  wear  off  in  time.  You  cannot^  control 
nature. 

i&HTHEMTJS. — For  the  pain  in  your  left  breast  apply  a 
mustard  plaster.  Probably  the  muscle  is  affected 
We  confess  we  cannot  curj  baldness.  From  your 
WTiting  and  your  diction  we  believe  it  would  be  sad 
for  you  to  enter  the  poHce»  Advertise  for  a  clerk. 
Bhip. 

Ttko. — 'When  asking  a  lady  to  dance,  .say simply,  "Will 
you  oblige  me  by  dancing  the  next  dance  with  me?" 
naming  quadrille  or  waltz,  or  whatever  it  may  be- 
If  she  is  engaged  for  that,  ask  her  to  name  the 
dance  herself  ;  bow  and  retire,  and  watch  that 
dance,  and  be  sure  to  present  yourself  in  time.  The 
Despatch  has  always  been  published  in  83  Middle 
Abbey-street.  Writing  only  middling. 
Constant  Reader. — The  only  theatrical  managers  in 
•  Dublin  are  the  Messrs.  Guun,  who  can  be  seen  at 
the  Gaiety  Theatre,  King-street,  or  at  the  stage  en^ 
trance,  Tangier-lane,  off  Grafton-street.  The  siege 
of  Ti'oy  lasted  ten  years.  Troy  was  the  capital  of 
Troas.  a  country  in  the  north-west  corner  of  Asia 
Minor, 

Katty.  —We  do  not  understand  you. 

A  Dublin"  Bor. — There  are  books  by  which  learners 
can  become  pianoforte  players  ;  but  a  great  deal  de- 
pends on  the  learner.  A  master  is  almost  always 
necessary, 

F.  M. — We  cannot  enter  into  the  matter  started  in  your 
long  letter.  Wo  avoid  all  discussions  bearing  on 
rehgions. 

■  One  Green.— If  you  desire  to  walk  with  the  lady  when 
you  meet  her,  and  are  quite  certain  she  has  no  ob- 
jection, jo-i.  may  ask  her  which  way  sho  goes  and 
I 


walk  with  her.  It  is  safer  to  ask,  but  you  need 
not  be  too  formal,  A  gentleman  should  always  wear 
gloves,  but  many  men  do  not,  and  there  is  no  remark 
made.  Whoa  introduced  to  a  lady,  bow  and  eayi 
"How  d'ye  do?"  quietly;  when  leaving  do  not 
shake  hands.    In  plain  life  you  may. 

J.  D.  D. — Some  knowledge  of  Enghsh  composition  is 
recjuisite  for  all  Civil  Service  examinations.  We 
do  not  know  when  the  Excise  and  Customs  will  be 
amalgamated.  Cleanse  your  teeth  after  eating  with 
a  brush  and  powder. 

T.  E. — "Beppo"and  "Don  Juan" are consideredimmoral 
in  Byron  ;  Troiius  and  Cressida  and  some  of  the 
Sonnets  in  Shakespere.  "  A  Strange  World"  is  the 
name  of  Miss  Braddon's  new  novel  for  the  Desjpatch- 

Paddy  the  Fashioner. — All  examinations  for  ap- 
pointments in  the  Civil  Service  are  now  competitive. 
Write  to  the  Commissioners,  11  Cannon-row,  West- 
minster, London. 

J.  M.  0. — You  must  obtain  the  votes  of  the  committee 
to  get  into  Simpson's  Hospital. 

I.MPRIMATL'R. — You  Can  bind  the  Despatch  as  you  please> 
in  quarters,  or  in  Salf  -yearly  or  yearly  parts — half- 
yearly  would  be  better,  perhaps.  The  binding  ■nill 
come  cheap.  There  are  so  many  binders,  we  do  not 
care  to  name  one.  The  Commissioners  will  reply  to 
you  when  the  arrangements  now  pending  are 
settled. 

Agnes. — Mater  Misericordis  means  mother  of  the 
tender  heart.  No  King  of  England  ever  resided  in 
Dublin  Castle,  as  a  residence.  Rhyme  is  mere  form; 
the  last  word  in  one  line  sounding  hke  the  last  word 
in  another  ;  poetry  is  the  expression  of  elevated 
feeling,  imagination,  &c.  Poetry  need  not  be  in 
rhyme.  Barrj-  Cornwall  was  Adelaide  Proctor's  fa- 
ther. Her  poems  are  beautiful.  Writing  careless  ; 
dictation  middling. 

RCMEO.— T.  W.  A.  O'Connor,  Enniscorthy,  writes  to 
say  he  answer  the  questions  you  asked  in  last 
week's  Despatch,  ifjyou  communicate  with  him. 

Willy  Harc.m-Scarum.— Do  not  mind  the  young 
lady's  flirtations.  Take  no  notice  of  them,  and  they 
will  soon  cease. 

A  SCESCRIBER. — For  a  prospectus  'of  the  subjects  of 
examination  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society  of  Attorneys  and  Solicitors.  The 
term  of  service  is  five  years.  The  fee  varies  in 
various  offices.  An  eldest  son  has  no  claim  on  his 
father  save  when  entailed  property  is  in  the  family. 
He  succeeds  to  that  on  the  death  of  his  father. 

An  Intending  Eidgrant. — A  classical  education  hardly 
fits  a  man  for  emigration.  If  you  are  not  a  farmer 
do  not  emigrate.    Try  London. 

RICHELIE0.— Lady  Byron  died  in  1852.  3Ir.  Aubrey 
de  Vera  was  born  in  1814.  Twenty-three  is  thg 
latest  age  for  some  branches  of  the  Indian  Civil  Ser. 
vice — twenty-one  for  the  most  part.  Consult  a 
music  publisher  as  to  prices  for  printuig  musfc. 

"Taken  at  the  Flood." — Mr.  DisraeU's  London  ad. 
dress  is  Downing-street  or  the  Carlton  Club. 

Lead  Pencil. — We  know  of  no  book  which  sets  forth 
the  rates  and  allowances  to  tradesmen  and  artificers 
sanctioned  by  the  Dublin  Corporation. 

F.  R.  0. — The  following  are  the  reigning  sovereigns  of 
Europe  and  their  titles  ; — Austria,  Francis  Joseph 
I.,  Emperor  ;  Bavaria,  Ludwig  II.,  King  ;  Belgium, 
Leopold  II.,  King  ;  Denmark,  Christian  IX.,  King  ; 
France,  P.  M.  de  MacMahon,  President ;  Germany, 
William  I.,  Emperor  ;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
■Victoria  I.,  Queen  ;  Greece,  George  I.,  King  ;  Hol- 
land, or  Netherlands,  WiUiam  III.,  King  ;  Italy 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  King  ;  Portugal,  Dom  Louis 
T.,  King  ;  Roman  Church,  Pius  IX.,  Pope  ;  Russia, 
Alexander  U.,  Emperor  ;  Saxony,  Albert,  King ; 
Spain,  — ;  Sweden  and  Norway,  Oaear  Fredericlt, 


King  ;  Turkey,  Abdul  Aziz,  Sultan  ;  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  (Roumanla),  Prince  Charles,  Hospodar ; 
Wurtemburg,  Charles  I.,  King. 
A  Constant  Reader. — Tea  is  »ot  poured  into  th« 
saucer,  but  drunk  from  the  cup,  the  saucer  being 
held  under. 

A  DROiiAHAiR  Reader. — You  never  would  learn  danc« 
ing  from  a  book.  You  would  learn  from  a  teachei 
in  a  month  quite  ^sily. 

Fu  Fu.  —Your  writing  would  probably  pass  for  thi 
lower  branches  of  the  Civil  Service  ;  it  would  suit  t 
busine.-i3  house. 

Barlow. — We  pay  for  stories  according  to  their  merit 
length  is  not  merit. 

H^R- — The  following  gentlemen  are  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland :— John  Barlow,  Nfithaniel  Caliwell 
Maurice  Cane,  J.  Colvill,  Robert  Culley,  Sir  Johc 
•Ennis,  Wm.  Jameson,  Thomas  Hone,  T.  Laffat 
Kelly,  Samuel  Law,  Luke  J.  M'Donnell,  Hugh 
O'Connor,  Sir  James  Power,  J.  R.  Stewart,  and  .John 
Edward  Voraon.  Sir.  T.  V.  Nugent  is  Govemon 
and  Mr.  Edmund  D  'OIier  Deputy-Governor. 

Bertha  and  Rodolphe. — The  writer  has  not  stated 
what  (if  any)  renumeration  is  expected. 

Ajiatecr. — We  cannot  judge  of  a  story  by  a  fragmentr 
Send  all  or  none. 

I.  H.  S. — To  preserve  milk,  pi-ovide  bottles,  which 
must  be  perfectly  clean,  sweet,  and  dry  ;  draw  the 
milk  from  the  cow  into  the  bottles,  and  as  they  are 
filled,  immediately  cork  them  well  up,  and  fasten 
the  corks  with  pack-thread  or  v.-ire.  Then  spread  a 
little  straw  at  the  bottom  of  a  boiler,  on  w'nich  place 
bottles  with  strav/  betwean  them,  until  the  boiler 
contains  a  sufficient  quantity.  Fill  it  up  -with  cold 
water  ;  heat  the  water,  and  as 'soon  as  it  begins  to 
boil,  draw  the  fire,  and  let  the  whole  gradually  cool. 
When  quite  cold,  take  oat  the  bottles  and  pack  them 
in  saw-dust,  in  hampers,  and  stow  them  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  house.  Milk  preserved  in^this 
manner,  and  allowed  to  remain  even  eighteen 
months  in  the  bottles,  will  be  as  sweet  as  when  firsj 
milked  from  the  cow. 

E.  T.  L. — German  paste  for  cage  birds,  which  will 
be  fouad  of  better  quaUty  and  cheaper  than  what  is 
sold  in  the  shops — Boil  four  eggs  un^  quite  hard,  then 
throw  them  iuto  cold  water  ;  remove  the  white,  and 
grate  or  pound  the  yolks  untU  quite  fine,  and  add  a 
pound  of  white  peameal  and  a  tablespoonf  ul  of  ohve 
oil.  Mix  the  whole  up  together,  and  press  the  dough 
through  a  tin  colander,  so  as  to  form  into  small 
grains  like  shot.  Fry  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  gra- 
dually stirring  them  until  of  a  light  brown  colouk 
when  they  are  fit  for  use. 

A.  F. — To  make  French  polish  for' boots  and  shoes, 
mix  together  two  pints  of  the  best  vinegar  and  ong 
pint  of  soft  water  ;  stir  into  it  a  camter  of  a  pound 
of  glue,  broken  up,  half  a  poun#^^Mg^od  chip9> 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  finely  powajjgd  indigo,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  best  soft  soap,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass.  Put  the  mixturJ 
over  the  fire,  and  let  it  bpil  for  ten  minutes  oj 
more.  Then  strain  the^quid,  and  bottle  and  cori 
it.  When  cold,  it  is  fit  for  use.  The  polish  should 
be  applied  with  a  clean  sponge. 

Declined  with  Thanks. — "  The  Master  Passion'- . 
"  Kissie  Charlton";  "A  Story  of  '98":  "The  Atone! 
ment";  "  To  Lizzie."  * 
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''TAKEN  AT  THE  FLOOD." 

AN    ORIGINAL  NOVEL, 

Specially  Written  by 

jriSS  BRADDON, 

Author  of  "Lady  'Audley'i  Secret,"  "Strangers  and 
Pilgrims,"  etc. 

[all  eights  reserved.] 
CHAPTER  LXV. 

'•  IT  13  THE  TALE  'WHICH  ANGRY  CONSCIENCE  TELLS." 

Edmund  Standen  put  the  roll  of  paper  in  his  breast 
pocket,  an,d  took  his  leave  of  the  sick  woman,  wonder- 
ing at  the  mother's*  unselfishness,  which,  even  on  a 
death-bed,  made  the  thought  of  a  daughter's  peril 
r  r-imount  above  all  personal  suffering. 

Anxious  as  he  felt  about  'Sylvia's  fate,  he  stopped 
to  appeal  to  Sir's.  Led'amb  on  behalf  of  the  helpless 
invahd  upstairs,  volunteering  to  pay  any  charges  that 
might  be  incurred  in  careful  nursing,  and  to  reward 
kindness  by  liberal  donations.  Mrs.  Ledlamb,  who 
was  soft-hearted,  wept,  end  promised  to  do  her  best. 

"  We'll  move  her  down  into  Mr.  Perriam's  room. 
It's  better  than  where  she  is  ;  and  she  shall  have  every 
attention — shan't  sjie,  Clara  ?"  said  Sirs.  Ledlamb, 
appealing  to  the  sharp  eleven-year-old  daughter,  her 
eldest  hope. 

"  Yes,  mar.  I'm  sure  I'm  willing  to  do  anything, 
^he  was  always  ladylike  and  pleasant,  and  gave  no 
trouble." 

"  Quite  a  superior  person,"  said  Mrs.  Ledlam'o. 
"  Anyone  could  see  that." 

Edmimd  administered  another  five-pound  note,  ag 
an  eaimest  of  future  favoui-s,  and  left  the  dreary  Arbour, 
to  go  back  to  London,  and  to  'WiUoughby  Crt-scent. 

He  had  to  walk  back  to  Hatfield,  through  the  un- 
known lanes,  in  the  deepening  dusk,  carrying  a  heavier 
heart  than  he  had  ever  known  yet  :  for  the  pain  of 
Sylvia's  desertion  two  years  ago  seemed  ligUt,  when 
ooked  back  upon,  in  comparison  with  the  anguish  of 
knowing  her  to  be  the  guilty  creature  she  was. 

He  arrived  at  Willoughby  Crescent  late  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  here  he  fovmd  Mr.  Carew  in  a  wretched  and 
uneasy  state.  The  whole  household  was  disorganised- 
Lady  Perriam  had  gone,  none  knew  whither. 

"  'VVhat  is  to  be  done  ?"  asked  Mr.  Carew,  helplessly, 
"  I  know  nothing — have  been  kept  in  the  dark — 
treated  as  a  cipher." 

"  Shi  has.  gone,  knowing  that  shame  and  disgrace 
were  inevitable  if  she  remained,"  said  Edmund,  when 
the  father  had  finis'ned  his  frfetful  lamentings.  "  Per- 
haps it  is  bitter  that  it  should  be  so.  Flight  was  the 
only  escape  Vossible  to  her.  If.  she  but  ffeund  a  safe 
asylum,  I  am  content — I,  who  have  loved  her  so 
dearlj^" 

But  then  came  the  thought  of  a  darker  possibility. 
What  if  she  had  rushed  out  of  that  house,  restless  and 
despairing,  to  find  the  surest  escape  in  death  ? 

.  Edmund  questioned  Cdline  as  to  the  manner  of  her 
.'mistress's  departure.  The  girl  could  tell  him  nothing, 
except  that  Lady  Perriam  had  gone,  that  she  must 
have  left  the  house  dressed  in  her  weeds,  and  could 
have  'taken  nothing  with  hef,  except  a  small  morocco 


bag,  which  was  the  only  object  Clline  had  missed  from 
the  dressing-room. 

This  looked  bad,  but  Edmund  did  not  despair. 
She  may  have  taken  money  in  the  bag,  and  money 
will  buy  everything.    Do  you  know  if  she  had  any 
money  in  the  house  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  a  bundle  of  notes  in  her  jewel 
case." 

"  Bring  me  the  jewel  case." 

The  case  was  brought.  Edmund  smashed  the  lock 
with  a  poker,  and  examined  the  case  in  Celine's  pre- 
sence. The  money  was  gone,  and  the  diamonds.  Ce- 
line knew  that  both  had  been  in  the  case  on  the  pre- 
vious night. 

"Thank  God,"  exclaimed  Edmund,  when  he  and 
Mr.  Carew  were  alone.  "She  has  not  thought  of 
making  away  with  herself.  She  would  not  have  taken 
money  and  diamonds  if  she  had  any  idea  of  suicide." 

"  There's  no  fear  of  suicide,"  replied  Mr.  Carew 
calmly.    "  It  doesn't  run  in  our  family." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done.  She  had  es- 
caped all  interrogation  ;  she  had  ample  means  of  main- 
tenance for  some  time  to  come  ;  she  had  done  the  best 
for  herself. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  have  advised  anything 
better  if  I  had  been  at  her  side,"  Edmund  thought 
sadly.  "  And  now  she  and  I  are  indeed  parted  ;  she 
to  be  a  nameless  wanderer  ;  I  a  desolate,  broken-hearted 
mr,n.  Jly  mother  was  too  true  a  prophet  when  she 
told  me  that  my  love  for  Sylvia  Carew  was  fatal." 

■  His  mother  !  That  name  took  his  thoughts  back  to 
Hedingham,  to  the  home  whose  doors  he  had  shut 
against  himself.  There  lay  the  bitterest  humiliation. 
To  go  back — to  confess  that  he  had  wasted  all  the  pas- 
sion of  his  youth  upon  a  worthless  woman. 

"No,  I  will  not  call  her  worthless,"  he  said;  "what- 
ever her  sin  was  she  did  all  for  my  sake.  My  lips 
shall  not  condemn  her." 

He  left  Willoughby  Crescent  and  went  bick  to  that 
dreariest  of  all  abodes  for  the  dejected— his  hotel. 
Here,  after  a  brief  and  tasteless  meal — the  first  food  he 
had  eaten  since  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning — he  drew 
the  lamp  near  him,  and  opened  Mrs.  Carter's  manu- 
script. 

It  was  nearly  midnight,  the  house  quiet,  the  ser- 
vants at  rest  in  theii-  chambers  in  the  Norman- Gothic 
roof,  only  the  night-watchman  on  guard  below.  Mr. 
Standen  had  no  fear  of  interruption  in  the  perusal  of 
these  closely-written  pages  ;  a  reading  that  would 
doubtless  be  full  of  pain. 

SIRS,  carpord's  confession. 

"  I  write  these  lines  with  the  knowledge  that  my 
troubled  life  is  rapidly  drawing  to  its  lonely  close — 
write  with  the  thought  and  fear  of  death  before  my 
eyes — write  because  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  the  liv- 
ing to  leave  behind  me  a  clear  and  truthful  confession 
of  my  sin  :  even  though  by  so  doing  I  may  bring  sor- 
row and  shame  upon  her  for  whom  I  sinned,  and  who 
is  the  sole  object  of  my  love  and  pity. 

"  I  beUeve  that  it  is  better  for  her  peace — on  earth  and 
beyond  earth— that  the  truth  should  be  known.  The 
first  suffering  will  be  lighter  than  the  last  —better  for 
her  that  her  wrong-doing  should  be  revealed  while 
justice  may  yet  be  done,  while  her  victim  still  lives  and 
some  atonement  may  be  made,  than  lator,  when  his 


life  may  have  been  shortened  by  her  sin,  and  atone< 
ment  may  have  become  impossible.  She  will  say,  per- 
haps, that  her  mother's  sole  legacy  is  shame  and  grief 
for  her  ;  but  let  her  believe  that  her  mother's  last 
thoughts  were  full  of  tenderness  for  her,  and  that  even 
in  this  act  of  confession  her  ultimate'  peace  was  thj 
chief  object  of  that  unhappy  mother's  desire. 

"  When  first  I  came  to  Perriam  Place  as  nuxse  and 
attendant  to  Sir  Aubrey  Perriam,  the  change  in  my 
mode  of  existence  was  so  complete  that  it  seemed  to 
me  like  the  beginning  of  a  new  life.  From  the 
deepest  poverty,  from  the  most  soidid  surroundings, 
from  the  ceaseless  struggle  for  daily  bread,  from  a 
life  whose  present  deprivations  were  darkened  by  the 
shadow  of  the  future,  which  might  bring  eVen  v.-orse 
misery,  I  found  myself  suddenly  plaiced  in  a  position 
of  perfect  ease  and  comfort,  luxuries  that.  I  had  not 
known  for  years  again  at  my  command,  my  wants 
provided  for  without  an  effort  or  a  thought  of  mine. 
All  this  I  owed  to  Lady  Perriam,  my  benefactress, 
who  had  seen  jne  in  my  distress,  and  .whose  bene- 
volence had  been  enlisted  toy  my  abject  misery — -Lady 
Perriam,,,  who  knew  not  that  the  object  of  her  charity 
was  her  most  unhappy  mother. 

All  that  was  demanded  of  me  in  return  for  thesa 
new  and  manifold  blessings  was  unvarying  devotion  ta 
niy  patient..  That  I  conscientiously  rendered.  I  can 
safely  say  that  for  the  first  yiJar  of  my  residence  at 
Peniam  my  duty  was  never  out  of  my  thoughts,  I 
felt  for  my  h^ple,?3  patient  a  pity  which  was  almost 
affection.  He  was  troublesome,  he  was  exacting  ;  my 
nights  were  often  broken  ;  my  days  a'v'ways  laborious  ; 
but  his  affliction  ensured  my  compassion,  and  the 
study  of  my  life  was  to  lighten  the  burden  of  hia 
wearisome  existence. 

"  Lady  Perriam's  son  was  born— my  grandson — and 
his  birth  awoke  a  new,  joy  in  my  heart.  Ic  v.-as 
my  most  cherished  privilege  to  watch  beside  the 
infant's  cradle,  to  hold  him  in  my  arms.  But  this 
delight  I  only  enjoyed  at  intervals,  and  by  the  favoui 
of  the  nurse. 

"  It  was  not  selfish  pleasure  alone  which  I  felt  in 
that  dear  one's  birth.  I  rejoiced  ior  the  sake  of  hei 
who  was  dearer  still,  the  daughter  to  whom  I  nevei 
dared  to  reveal  myself,  lest  she  shoula\  shrink  from  me 
with  contempt  or  aversion.  '  Now,'  J  said  to  my- 
self, '  my  Sylvia  will  be  happy.  If  he.-:  life  has  beer 
hitherto  purposeless  and  unhappy,  spent  i  n_the  gloomy 
silence  of  this  old  hoiise,  ministering  to  >  a  husband 
who  is  dead  in  life,  now  all  will  be  chai'JEiad.  This 
first-born  son  will  occupy  her  empty  lieart,  .albsorb  all 
her  thought,  all  her  care — become  the  centSe  oi  ail 
her  hopes.'  This  is  what  I  hoped  and  belie-s^tl ;  and 
for  a  little  while  it  seemed  as  if  my  hope  was  to  bf 
reahsed.  So  long  as  novelty  gave  a  charm  to  t'He  en- 
dearments of  her  babe,  Sylvia  was  happy  ;  but  evAi  in 
her  happiness  I  saw  with  deepest  pain  tViat 
the  pleasure  she  derived  from  her  first -barn 
son  was  rather  the  delight  of  a  child  jn 
the  possession  of  a  new  toy  than  the  deep  joy  of 
maternity.  Little  by  little  she  tired  of  the  chiid'« 
company,  complained  that  he  was  troublesome,  lost' 
her  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  left  him  more  audmo?'e 
in  the  care  of  his  nurse.  Then  indeed  I  trembled  for  ^ 
my  poor  child's  safetyj  for  I  law  that  one  influence 
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which  would  have  purified  her  nature,  redeemed  it 
from  all  its  original  imijerfectious,  was  wanting.  I  re- 
membered my  own  Wedded  life  and  its  guilty  close 
— remombored  how,  wanting  in  maternal  love,  I  had 
torn  myself  away  from  my  infant  daughter,  forfeited 
for  ever  the  right  to  claim  her  affection  or  duty. 

"  Time  \veut  on,  and  I  saw  Sylvia  growing  sa'dder 
and  more  despondent.  She  took  no  pleasure  in  life. 
It  she  came  to  the  sick-room,  and  sat  by  her  husband's 
arm-chair  for  a  quiet  hour  in  the  long  day,  her  rest- 
less, melancholy  air  showed  that  she  was  performing 
an  irksome  duty.  Even  Sir  Aubrey's  dull  percep- 
tions were  sometimes  aware  of  this.  '  Go  away, 
Sylvia.'  he  would  say  ;  '  go  and  be  happy  from  your 
afflicted  husband.  Why  do  you  stop  in  this  dull 
room  ?    It  makes  me  miserable  to  see  your  sad  face.' 

"  '-One  night  I  weut  to  Lady  Perriam  at  a  later  hour 
than  usual,  with  a  message  from  Sir  Aubrey.  I 
knocked  at  her  dressing-room  door,  and,  receiving  no 
answer,  ventured  to  open  it  and  go  in.  She  was  on 
her  knees  on  the  ground,  her  head  flung  upon  the  sofa 
cushions,  in  an  attitude  of  utter  self-abandonment,  her 
hands  clasped  convulsively  amongst  the  loose  dishe- 
felled  hail-,  which  fell  over  her  shoulders,  her  whole 
frame  shaken  by  the  violence  of  her  sobs.  The  sight 
of  her  grief  made  me  forget  all  the  restraints  of  pru- 
dence <ind  my  supposed  position  in  that  house.  I 
knelt  beside  her,  lifted  her  head  and  laid  it  on  my 
bosom,  wiped  the  tears  from  her  pale  cheeks — kissed 
aer  with  a  mother's  passionate  love. 

"  '  Sylvia,'  I  cried, '  Sylvia,  my  beloved  child,  what  is 
this  secret  grief  !  Confide  in  me,  trust  me— not  a 
stranger,  but  your  own  mother.  In  whom  should  you 
trust  if  not  in  me  ?' 

"  It  was  some  time  before  she  answered  me  and  be- 
fore those  convulsive  sobs  had  slowly  exhausted  them- 
ielvea^  While  she ,  was  bscoming  gradLially  calmer  I 
told  fier  my  own  wretched  story  ;  briefly,  but  without 
sparing  myself  the  record  of  my  own  g-uilt.  She  ^- 
ceived  the  intelligence  with  wonderful  tranquillity  ;  or 
rather  as  if  some  grief  of  her  ov/n  so  absorbed  her  mind 
that  she  was  hardly  capable  of  feeling  surprise. 

"  '  If  you  are  my  mother,  you  ougj^t  to  be  true  to 
2ie,'^  she  said  at  last  ;  '  yes,  and  help  me,  and  stand  by 
me  in  my  hour  of  need.' 

"  '  Do  you  think  I  should  ever  again  forsake  you, 
Sylvia  I_  said.  'In  the  sinful  years  of  my  youth 
your  childish  image  haunted  me  in  every  hour.'  lie- 
morse  for  the  wrong  I  had  done  you  was  the  bitterest 
anguish  of  all  I  had  to  suffer.  If  Heaven  gives  me 
an  opportunity  of  atoning  for  that  wrong,  I  shall  not 
be  slow  to  seize  it.' 

"  '  You  mean  that  you  would  stand  by  me  so  long 
is  nay  acts  were  such  as  God  and  man  would  approve,' 
said  Sylvia,  with  a  thoughtful  look  ;  '  but  if  I  went 
out  of  the  straight  course— if  I  asked  you  to  do  some- 
thing that  involved  difficulty,  or  even  danger,  would 
you  stand  by  ine  then  f 

'"Yes,  Sylvia,  if  I  could  reconcile  the  act  with  my 
own  conscience.' 

" '  Conscience  I'  exclaimed  my  daughter,  with  a  sneer. 
'  Since  when  have  you  had  a  conscience  V 

" '  From  the  hour  of  my  wrongdoing.  Remorse 
ftwakeued  my  ■sleeping  conscience.' 

"  '  Well,  n/other,'  .she  exclaimed  lightly.  '  I  am  not 
going  to  p'Ot  yovir  courage  or  your  affection  to  the 
test.  \Vhat  could  you  do  to  help  me  '?  Nothing. 
You  could  not  lighten  my  burden  by  a  feather's 
Vv'eight.' 

'■  ■  I  dion't  think  it  is  a  very  heavy  burden  f.jf  you 
to  bear,  Sylvia,  You  have  all  things  which  the  world 
calls  good,' 

"'Let  the  world  judge  for  itself  and  not  for  me,' 
she  cried  contemptuously.  '  I  have  not  the  only  bh-s  ;- 
ing  that  c<juld  make  hfe  happy  forme.  I  have  lost 
the  love  of  'the  only  man  I  ever  cared  for.' 

You  must  have  made  up  your  mind  to  live  withr 
out  that,  Sylvia,  when  you  liiarried  Sir  Aubrey  Per- 
riam.' 

"  'Oh,  I  was  dazzled,  blinded,  bewildered  by  my  fa- 
ther's worldly  arguments;  stung  by  Mrs.  Standen's 
mso.ence.  It  seemed  a  gi-aud  revenge  upon  her  to 
marry  her  sons  superior.  I  forgot  that  I  could  not 
hve  without  Eamaiul.  I  did  not  kuo-.v  my  own  heart 
—hardly  knew  that  I  hud  a  heart.  But  I  have  seen 
bim  to-day.  I  passed  him  iu  Monkhampton  Hi-'h- 
•treet;  saw  scorn  and  regret  both  in  his  face,  and  came 


home — liome  to  this  dreary  house— more  completely 
miserable  than  I  have  ever  been  yet.' 

"  'l  tried  to  c-onvince  her  of  the  wickedness  of  these 

I  regrets,  tlji;j  useless  sorrow,  but  with  no  effect.  She 
poured  her  tale  of  love  and  grief  into  my  ear;  told  me 
of  her  brief  engagement  to  ilr.  Standen,  his  courage, 
his  devotion,  and  how  she  had  rewarded  him  by  deser- 

.  tion.  She  humiliated  herself  to  the  dust,  and  though 
I  was  compelled  to  blame  I  could  not  witWbiold  my 

pity. 

'■ '  Is  there  any  hope  of  release  for  me  V  she  askefi  at 
last,  looking  at  me  intently  with  those  full,  bright 
eyes,  which  are  always  most  steadfast  when  there  is 
some  evil  thought  in  her'  mind.  '  In  Sir  Aubrey's 
wretched  state  ho  cannot  linger  long,  I  should 
think.' 

"  '  Do  not  cling  to  that  wicked  hope,'  I  answered. 
'  Mr.  Stimpson  told  me  only  a  week  ago  that  Sir 
Aubrey's  health  has  improved  wonderfully  within  the 
last  few  months,  and  that,  although  he  may  never  re- 
gain clearness  of  intellect  or  the  active  use  «£  his  left 
side',  he  may  live  to  be  a  very  oiil  man.' 

"  '  What  a  burilen !'  she  exclaimed  ;  '  a  burden  to 
himself  aiid  a  burden  to  me  !  And  we  are  to  g-o  dawd- 
ling on  year  after  year  with  the  same  joyless,  object- 
less existence  ?  When  I  married  I  thought  I  was  to 
lead  a  life  of  splendour  and  pleasure — that  the  world 
would  teach  me  to  forget  my  forsaken  lover.  Do  you 
think  I  hihould  have  been  mad  enough  to  enter  know- 
ingly upon  such  a  life  as  this — the  life  of  a  convent  or 
a  prison  ?  I  was  twenty  times  happier  at  the  school- 
house.  If  I  had  only  known  it^'  she  added,  with  a 
profuund  sigh. 

"  I  Urged  her  to  do  her  duty  meekly  and  patiently, 
so  that  she  might  feel  the  tranquil  blessedness  of  a  life 
well  spent.  I  reminded  her  of  her  many  advantages, 
and  entreated  her  to  contrast  her  life  with  the  miser- 
able existences  which  fill  that  nethsrmost  world  where 
poverty  reigns  supreme. 

"  '  l}e  happy  that  your  husband  ia  spared  to  you, 
and  tliat  by  j'our  devotion  to  him  in  his  declining 
years  you  may  prove  your  gratitude  for  the  affection 
which  has  raised  you  from  a  village  schoolmaster's 
daughter  to  be  mistress  of  Perriam  Place,'  I  said, 
appealing  to  her  worldliness  as  a  last  resource.  '  Be 
kind  to  him  while  you  have  the  power.  There  is  one 
in  this  house  to  whom  you  have  not  been  over-kind, 
and  who  may  soon  havat  passed  beyond  the  reach  of 
•  human  kindness  or  unkindne.ss.' 

"  '  Whom  do  you  mean  ?'  Sylvia  asked  eagerly. 

"  '  3Iordred  Perriam.  He  has  been  slowly  fading 
ever  since  the  shock  of  his  brother's  seizure — .clipping 
unawares  out  of  life.  He  rarely  complains,  and  his 
descriptions  of  his  malady  are  so  vague  and  rambling 
that  it  is  hard  to  make  out  the  nature  of  hia  sufferings. 
No  one  ever  takes  any  notice  of  bim.  He  is  of  no  im- 
portance here — a  figure  always  in  shadow.  I  have 
spoken  to  Mr.  Stimpson  more  than  once  about  him, 
but  Mr.  Stimpson  only  .shrugs  his  shoulders,  and«sttys 
that  Mr.  Perriam  wm  always  a  poor  creature— no 
stamina — organic  derangement^will  go  off  some  day 
like  the  snuff  of  a  candle.  Poor  fellow  !  I  have  done 
what  I  can  for  him,  but  it  is  very  little.' 

' ' '  And  do  you  really  think  he  is  dying  ?'  asked 
Sylvia,  in  a  half  whiuper. 

" "  '  I  will  not  say  tiiat  ;  but  I  believe  that  his  life 
hangs  by  the  feeblest  thread — a  thread  that  may  snap 
at  any 'moment.' 

"  Sylvia  was  silent,  and  seemed  lost  in  thought. 

"  '  Have  you  ever  noticed  the  resemblance  between 
Sir  Aubrey  and  his  brother  V  she  asked  at  last. 

"  '  It  is  impossible  for  anyousto  avoid  noticing  so 
strong  a  resemblance.' 

"  '  Do  you  think  the  likeness  has  increased  since  you 
have  been  here  ?' 

"  '  To  a  inarked  degree,' 

"  '  And  now,  one  brother  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  the  other  '' 

"  '  By  a  casual  observer,  peiiiaps.  Not  by  any  one 
who  was  intimate  with  eithcfr  of  the  brothei-s.' 

"  ■  But  Seen  at  a  distance,  or  seen  for  a  moment  only, 
or  in  a  half  light,  one  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
other.' 

"  '  Verj'  easily.' 

"  I  wondered  at  questions  which  seemed  frivolous 
and  purposeless.  Sylvia  s.iid  no  more  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  dismissed  me,  after  promising  t-o  conquer  her 
grief,  and  to  think  no  more  of  Edmund  Standen. 

"  For  about  six  weelis  life  at  Perriam  went  on  in  the 
usual  way.  There  was  only  one  change,  but  that  was 
a  marked  one.  Lady  Perriam  was  a  great  deal  kinder 
and  more  attentive  to  her  husband.  She  spent  mo^e 
of  her-  time  in  his  room — never  faUed  to  be  bv  his  side 


when  he  took  his  airing  on  the  terraee — read  to  him— 
conversed  with  him— bore  with  his  fretful,  childish 
v.-ays,  and  seemed  in  everything  ail  that  a  wife  should 
be. 

"  In  my  foolish  blindness  I  was  proud  of  the  change. 
I  thought  that  my  weak  words  had  caused  this  ua-. 
provement. 

"  Mr.  Bain  left  England,  and  about  two  days  after 
his  departure  Mr.  Perriam,  who  ha<l  up  to  this  time 
been  able  to  shuffle  to  and  fro  between  his  own  rooms 
and  his  brother's,  was  utterly  pro,4trated  by  a  kind  of 
low  fever  which  followed  a  severe  cold.  1  suggested 
to  Lady  Peniam  that  Mr.  Stimpson  should  see  her 
brother-in-law,  but  she  said  no,  peremptorily.  I  viaa 
a  better  doctor  for '  such  simple  ailments  than  Mr. 
Stimpson,  she  told  me,  and  I  was  tS  nurso  Mr! 
Perriam. 

Mr.  Stimpson  would  give  him  saline  draughts,  and 
rob  him  of  the  little  strength  he  has  left/  she  said  ; 
'you  oan  bring  him  round  again  with  beef  tea  and 
jellies.' 

"  I  obeyed,  the  illness  appearing  a  Tory  simple  one, 
But  I  hardly  took  into  accbuut  the  low  ebb  to  which 

the  patient's  strength  had  fallen. 

"  He  was  not  actually  confined  to  his  bed,  but  sat 
and  dosed  by  the  fire,  in  his  ea.5y  chair.  I  went 
■  into  his  room  and  attended  to  hiLi  as  often  as  I  could 
venture  to  leave  Sir  Aubrey,  who  was  always  an  ex- 
acting invalid.  Mr.  Peniam  was  all  patience,  received 
my  attention  with  gratitude,  and  thanked  me  re- 
peatedly, in  his  feeble  ivoice,  ^or  my  care.' 

"  He  asked  me  to  place  his  (^air  witaih  reach  ol 
some  book-shelves  close  beside  the  mantelpiece,  but 
placed  somewhat  high.  He  could  just  manage  to  reach 
the  lowest  row  of  books  without  rising  from  his  chair. 
Though  too  weak  to  read  more  than  a  few  minutes  at 
a  stretch,  it  amused  him  to  take  dowa  the  books  and 
turn  the  leaves,  reading  a  line  here  and  there. 

"  He  had  remained  in  this  et.ite  for  two  davs,  grow, 
ing  neither  better  nor  woiie,  and  I  saw  no  reason  foi 
apprehension,  feeble  as  I  knew  him  to  be. 

"  Late  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  I  left  Ladj 
Perriam's  dressing-room  to  take  Mordred  a  basin  oi 
broth  for  his  supper.  It  was  betvv'een  ten  and  eleyen  ; 
the  servants  were  all  gone  to  bed,  Jean  Chapelain 
having  retired  early,  complaining  of  gout.  I  had  strong 
reason  to  suspect  that  this  jwetended  gout  was  onlv  a 
dis  guise  for  nightly  intoxication.  Chapelain  s  services 
in  the  sick-room  had  long  been  of  the  feeblest  order. 
He  assisted  at  his  master's  morning  toilet,  reacPa 
French  novel  to  him  occasionally,  and. sometimes  ap- 
peared  at  ten  o'clock  to  assist  iu  putting  Sir  Aubrey  to 
bed.  For  the  re.^t  of  the  evening  he  generally  con- 
trived to  be  missing.  All  was  quiet  in  Sir  Aubrey's  room 
when  I  left  Sylvia  to  go  to  Mr.  Perriam.  The  "baronet 
had  gone  to  bed  earlier  than  usual,  to  suit  the  conve- 
nience of  Chapelain,  and  was  sleeping  peacefully.  I 
went  through  the  passage  of  communication  to  Mr, 
Perriam'*  room.  He  sat  in  the  arm-chair  where  I 
had  left  him  beside  the  wood  fh-e,  the  ruddy 
blaze  of  the  logs  shining  full  upon  him.  At 
the  first  glance  which  I  cast  towards  that  motion 
less  figure,  I  uttered  a  cry  of  fear,  and  hunied 
forward,  setting  down  the  broth  basin  hastily  as  1 
passed  the  table.  His  head  was  thrown  back  upon  the 
pUlsw  I  had  placed  to  support  it.  One  arm  was  i-aised 
above  the  head,  but  hung  loose  and  nerveless.  'An 
open  book  laj*  on  the  pillow  beside  the  drooping  grey 
.  head.  Morci-ed  Perriam  was  de;KL  He  might  hava 
died  any  time  within  the  last  hour.  Only  an  hour 
ago  I  had  arranged  his  pillows  and  given  him  his  dose  ol 
weak  brandy  and  water.  It  was  cleai-  to  me  that  ha 
had  raised  himself  to  reach  that  volume  from  one  of 
the  liigher  shelves,  and  that  even  thi.s  siighv  «xertion 
had  been  enough  to  snap  the  feeble  thread  of  life. 

"  While  I  stood  gazing  at  him  in  pained  astonish' 
ment,  a  light  step  approached  me,  and,  looking  round, 
I  saw  Lady  Perriam  st  inkling  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hearth,  arrested,  spell-bound,  perhaps,  by  the  aspect  of 
that  quiet  figure  in  the  arm  chair.  • 

"  '  What  '-hiW  happened  ?'  she  aiked. 

"  '  Mr.  Perriam  is  dead.' 

"' No  ;  not  Mr.  Perriam.  .  Sir  Aubrey  is  dead.  Tilt, 
Perriam  may  survive  him  for  many  yeai-s.' 

"  Never  had  I  heard  her  tone  more  decided.  Neve* 
had  I  seen  such  a  decision  in  her  pale,  set  face. 

"  '  What  do  you  mean     I  asked. 

"  '  I  mean  that  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  stand 
by  me  and  help  me  as  you  promised  you  would  do, 
when  the  time  should  come.  I  do  not  ask  any 
desperate  act  from  you.  I  only  ask  you  to  help  me 
and  be  true  to  me.  Sir  Aubrey  is  dead,  in  life — almost 
as  dead  as  yonder  corpse.    Vrhat  can  it  matter  to  hira 
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■what  name  he  bears  in  his  living  grave  ?  What  need 
be  care  whether  he  is  called  Aubrey  or  Mordred  ?  As 
Mordred,  he  -would  have  the  same  care — the  same  in- 
dulgence— not  a  desire  of  his  feeble  mind  ungratitied.' 

'•  •  What  madness  is  this  ?'  I  exclaimed.  '  You  can 
never  dream  of  attempting  to  substitute  this  dead  man 
for  yoiif  living  husband.'  '  That  is  exactly  what  I  do 
mean,' she  answered,  re.solutely.  'It  matters  nothing 
to  that  paralytic  old  man  whether  he  is  nominal  mas- 
ter of  Perriam  or  not,  whether  he  occupies  one  set  of 
rooms  or  another.  But  it  matters  a  great  deal  to  me 
to  be  free  from  the  hateful  bondage  that  chains  me  to 
this  dreary  house,  to  be  Sir  Aubrey's  widow  instead 
of  his  wife.' 

■' '  I  need  not  record  my  remonstrances.  All  that  a 
mother  could  say  to  dissuade  her  child  from  a  despe- 
rate and  wicked  act  I  said,  not  onoe,  but  with  passion- 
ate despairing  iteration.  Sylvia  held  firmly  to  her  pur- 
pose; f.nd  told  me,  with  every  appearance  of  a  fixed  re- 
Bolve,  that  if  I  refused  to  help  her  in  this  vile  scheme, 
'refused  to  set  her  free,  as  she  called  it,  she  would  make 
away  with  herself  before  the  dawn  of  to-morww's  light. 
Bh«  was  utt..^rly  weary  of  her  life,  and  would  endure  it 
no  longer  if  she  lost  this  one  chance  of  freedom. 

■'  At  last,  in  weakness  and  desjlair,  I  consented  to 
an  act  which  hid  poisoned  my  life  with  the  bitterness 
of  useless  remorse.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  when 
all  the  house  was  wrapped  in  sleep,  we  contrived  with 
infinite, labour  and  trouble  to  remove  Sir  Aubrey, on  a 
eouoh  from  hii;  own  apartments  to  his  brother's,  drag- 
gihg  that  heavy  couch  .i.long  the  paseage  with  as  little 
sound  as  was  possible,  yet  not  without  sufficient  noise 
to  have  beti'aved  ua,  had  any  of  the  household  slept  at 
that  end  of  the  house.  Fale  favoured  my  daughter's 
crime,  for  we  had  the  east  wing  entirely  to  ourselves, 
and  there  was  little  fear  of  our  movements  being  over- 
heard. 

"  Lady  Perriam  acted  with  a  presence  of  mind  and 
energy  that  knew  no  limit.  It  was  an  opiate  of  her 
adininistpring  which  enaVjled  us  to  remove  Sir  Aubrey 
to  his  new  tiuavters,  as  it  was  her  quick  intelligence 
■which  arranged  every  detail  of  that  evil  v,-ork. 

"  Before  d.'.ybreak  all  was  over,  and  Mordred  Per- 
riam lay  upon  Sir  Aiibrey's  bed,  his  limbs  composed  in 
the  la,st  awful  slumber,  his  beard  and  hair  aiTanged  so 
-  to'  increase  hi.^  likeness  to  the  baronet,  and  that 
_  ..'uess  stronger 'in  death  than  it  had  ever  been  in  life 
(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  ORTON  FAMILY. 
As  this  family  name  was  formerly  some'what  con- 
nected with  Liverpool,  it  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to 
trace  the  connection  and  pedigree  as  far  as  we  are  able. 
The  first  -we  find  of  them  is  in  1378,  from  the  register 
of  the  parish  church  of  Chelmarsh,  near  Bridgnorth, 
when  we  find,  on  the  4th  of  March  of  that  year,  John 
Orton,  son  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  his  wife,  was 
buried.     The  several  de.scents  ,  through  the  dates  of 
17i"2-77,  nndtol779are before  us — inthel£itt.tT  year},he 
regiister  change.4  to  Blundell.    In  17f>6we  trace  them  to 
Liverpool,  where'  th'.^y  appear  to  have  been  a  well-to- 
do, family,  as  in  that  ye.ar."  Philip  Orton  purchased  his 
house  in  St.  Anne-sireet,  Liverpool."    (Letter  from  H. 
•  G.illoway  to  the  Rev.  Glover  Moore,  10th  Oct.,  1796). 
On  December  2'J,  17!3fi,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Orton, 
of  Blundell,  marrie<l  John  Robi'rts  Whiteside,  grocer, 
JDerby -square,  Liverpool.    In  l^iOO  Philip  Orton,  of  St. 
Anne-.stret^t,  married  Margaret,  the  widow  of  Dr,  Aus- 
tin, the  Wednc-sday  before  the  26th  of  October,  1800, 
aild  saw  company  three  days  jjrevious  to  8th  Novem- 
ber, 1800.  Here  we  lose  sight  of  them  in  Liverpool,  and 
th'-y  a.re  found  in  18^0  in  Bewdley.    "  Jlargaret  Oi-ton, 
wife  of  Philip  Orion,  of  Bevvdley,  died  30tli  April 
]f<?.0  ;  huried  in  a  vault  at  Chelmarsh."     In  I'sSi. 
Philip  Orton's  will  was  proved  in  the  C'onsistorial  Court 
tif  Chester  ;  ])robatedat«d  7th  February,  1834,  v/hon  au 
Rccouut  f)f  £200,  for  Exchange  shares,  Liverpool,  was 
f.iund  in  it.     In  1806  we  trace  them  to  Cockennouth, 
in  Cumberland,  where  Ann  Orton,  daughter  of  John 
I  ii  .on,  died,  ai.id  was  bui^ied  there,  September  25.  Af- 
i  wards  we  Imd  them  in  Hull,  where,  on  the  8th  of 
:  ,'y,  1S26,  evidence  is  traceable  of  their  presence, 
i  liey  v,-cro  afterward.^  found  at  Carnden-hill,  London  ; 
but  in  1829  they  were  found  at  Bath'  one  of  them 
being  buiied  there  in  December  of  that  year 


LONGINGS  TO  BE  ALONE. 
Oh  !  for  the  thoughts  which,  unexpressed. 
Awake  anii  die  -within  the  breast ; 
The  fount  of  joyful  feeling  stirred, 
Th§  music  of'  the  soul  unheard. 

Oh  !  for  the  flowers  which  flio  unseen, 
■Where  never  human  foot  has  Vieen ; 
In  stOly  cave  and  woodland  gloom, 
With  angel  purity  and  bloom. 

Oh  !  for  ?ome  isle  afar  in  the  sea 
From  noise  and  turmoil  ever  free, 
■Where  never  keel  has  touched  tlie  sanij 
Borne  sQftly-bloomidg  summer  land. 

My  spirit  pines  to  dwell  apart, 
To  live  a,lone  with  my  o-wn  ; 
To  feol  and  think  ;  but  not  the  less 
To  love,  aud  beautify,  and  bleas. 

Oh  1  to  be  something  more  than  fair. 
More  than  the  rich,  or  yet  the  rare; 
To  be  -what  G  od's  own  crOature  should, 
A  fountain  of  perpetual  good  I 


can  hardly  be  described,  no  one  knowing  the  fate  of 
the  men  and  boats.  The  nighft  came  on  cold  and 
threatening,  the  pilot  and  sailors  having  no  food,  shel- 
ter, or  clothes.  In  this  manner  they  kept  watx;h  all 
night,  fearing  the  other  boats  might  part  from  their 
anchors  and  be  driven  ashore  by  the  heavy  surf.  On 
Monday  morning  the  minds  of  all  on  board  the  Douro 
w,ere  relieved  by  tho  arrival  of  a  small  Government 
steamer  -with  a  note  from  the  agents  that  the  boatsand 
men  were  safe  near  Pando,  and  this  steamer  was  sent 
by  the  Port  Captain  to  their  relief.  At  9  a.m.  the 
boats  were  towed  back  in  safety  to  the  Douro,  after 
a  painful  and  perilous  absence  of  24  hours." 


March  21st  was  the  25th  anniversary  of  Victor  Em- 
nr'nucl's  ''accession"  to  the  throne. 
Weddin;;,  Christening,   and  -Kcception  Cakes  of 
ry  description  and  neweKt  design.    P.  Oaffney,  li  Pailla- 
ut-strect.    N.'B —Delivery  bv  train  and  van  every  thri# 
jurs,  from  9a.m,  to  G  p.m.  daily. 


A  PERILOUS  ADVENTURE. 
Te  take  the  following  from  the  Buenos  Ayres  Stan 
dati  of  February  14: — "On  Sunday  morning  the 
royal  mail  steamship  Douro  left  Monte  Video  for 
Flores  Island  to  land  passengers  for  quarantine  previ- 
ous to  proceeding  to  Buenos  Ayres.    The  weather  was 
very  rough,  wind  from  south-west.     About  seven 
a.m.,  being  anchored  close  to  the  island,  two  boats 
were  lowered,  lifeboat  and  cutter,  to  pass  to  the  op- 
posite side  ami  land  passengers.    Owing  to  the  strong 
current  they  could  not  regain  the  ship,  whereupon 
Captain   Thwaites  threw  overboard  a  lifebuoy  at- 
tached to  a  strong  line  to  enable  the  boats  to  haul 
back  to  the  ship.    One  boat  caught  the  line,  but  the 
other  could  not  rejich  it,  and  was  gradually  drifting 
further  from  the  ship.     The  captain  then  J6wered 
another  boat  with  extra  crew  to  go  to  the  as.=istance 
of  the  further  off,  but  the  wind  increasing,  with  a 
hea-vy  sea  running,  both  .boats  were  driven  sea\\'ard 
till  about  nine  a.m,,  only  the  tops  "of  their  sails  were 
faintly  visible  from  the  Douro.    The  pilot,  3Ir.  Petty, 
was  then  sent  U3  the  capt-ain's  gig  with  instructions  to 
ti-y  and  give  the  boats  water,  pro-^dsions,  and  extra 
anchors  to  ride  out  the  gUe.    This  was  successfully 
dona  by  ivjon,  and  the  boats  were  brought  in  to'A'ards 
.ihore  aad  safely  anchored  alwut  15  miles  from  the  ship 
and  half  a  mile  froili^the  Pando  coast.    It  then  became 
a  question   how  best    to  get  the   boats  back  to 
the  ship,  the  -weather  stUl  looking  bad,  aud  as  the  ship 
was  in  quarantine  it  wjis  necessary  to  be  doubly 
cautious  not  to  violate  Jyliarantine  laws.    The  pilot 
decided  to  land  one  of  the  boats  and  send  overland  to 
Monte  Video  for  assistance,  leaving  the  other  boats  an- 
chored.    This  was  atteruled  with  some  peril,  there 
being  a  heavy  sea  running-  on   the  beach,  but  tiie  crew 
bravely  volunteered  to  run  any  risk  to  save  thrfir  .ship- 
mates.   The  boat,  in  attempting  to  cross  tho  surf  r'U 
the  crest  of  the  second  w.ive,  was  capsized ;  the  pilot 
and  four  sean-ien  were  good  Bw-imm'  rs,  and  luckily 
reached  the  shore  ;  the  boat,  after  turning  over  several 
times,  was  washed  up  on  the  beach,  w'uen  the  sailors 
succeeded  in  saving  perjj-ly  everything,  except  some  of 
their  clothes.    Two  of  tho  aailors  accompanied  Mr. 
Petty  to  look  for  assistance.    The'uearest  house  was  a 
league  off,  to  reach  which  they  had  to  v.  ade  through 
swamps  and  *ind  up  to  their  hips,  under  a  hot  sliR. 
At  length  they  reached  the  hou.->o,  a  mere  mud  raucho, 
inhabited  by  some  Italians.    Tho  pilot,  seeing  a  native 
on  horseback  inquired  of  him  where  \\-as  the  nearest 
coaatguard ,'  and  learned  it  w;is  ;i  leagu-o  fwther  ofi', 
whereupon  he  asked  the  native  to  ha  ve  the  kinduers  to 
go  there  and  tell  the  coastguard  that  tlier©  w<ire  three 
boats  with  20  men  belonging  to   the   Royal  Mail 
steamer  Douro  in  great  danger  on  the  const  and  need- 
ing prompt  assistance.    The  mnn  tlatly  refused  to  go, 
unless  first  paid  for  his  service:;,  >vhieh  was  impossible, 
as    Mr.    Petty  and  his   companions   wuie  almost 
uaksd,    barefoot,    and    in    a    wi'etched  condition., 
Mr.  petty  at  fir«t 'thought  of  taking  the  ling  he  wore 
and  offering  it  to  the'  man,  but  having  doubts  of  his 
honesty,  thoi^ght  it  better  if  postible  to  go  himself. 
Proceeding,  still  barefoot,  to  another  rancho  at  some 
distance,  he  found  a  more  friendly  native  who  at  once 
lent  him  a  horse  and  enabled  him  to  ride  to  the  coa^t- 
gmml's  station,  despatching  a  letter  to  the  Port  Cap- 
tain -At  Monte  Video,  explaining  the  oircimistances  and 
Ijegging  for  assistance.     5Ir.  Petty  then  returu^.'d  to 
bis  comiia)iions  on  the  beach  with  tlie  joyful  intelli- 
gence that  assistance  would^soon  be  at  hand.    All  this 
time  the  anxiety  of  Captain  Thwaites  ancfall  on  board 


REV.  MR.  BEECHER  AS  A  MIMIC. 
Mr.  Beecher  preached  last  Sunday  evening  upon  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  correct  religious  habits,  and  the 
comparative  ease  of  maintaining  them  when  once  they 
have  become  second  nature.    "  J.Iany  look  upon  re- 
ligion," he  said,  "as  an  insurance  policy  against  final 
less  by  fire."    He  described  that  kind  of  religion  so 
funnily  that  t'ne  congregation  laughed  outright.  ''  They 
go  to  church  ever  tjunday,"  he  said,  )  ulhng  his  coo.t 
close  around  him,  di'awing  his  face  down  dolorously! 
and  rolling  up  his  eyes.    "  The  hymns  are  doled  out 
to  them,  a  good,  sound,  dry  sermon  is  preached  to 
them,  and  the  most  eloquent  passage  of  all  is  their  go- 
ing out.    They  attend  prayer  meetings,  too — most  dis- 
mal prayer  meetings."  Here  his  lower  jaw  dropped, 
more  of  the  whites  of  his  eyes  showed,  and  his  hands 
were  clasped  before  him.  "  There  are  some  comfortable 
things  in  Greenwood,  but  none  in  one  of  these  prayer 
meetings.    They  go  through  the  exercises  solemnly, 
and  the  brethren  try  to  say  something — they  do  say 
the  same  things  thej^  have  been  3-aying  twenty  years. 
Thenjthe  servicesaremercilessly  cut  short,|'and  they  go 
gloomily  home."     After  describing  true  religion  as 
something  independent  of  forms  and  catechism,  Mr. 
Beacher  illustrated  the  process   of  its  practicaL  ac- 
quirement.     He  held  an  invisible  fiddlf^f||Cngor- 
ing  the    strings     with    one    hand,   drawing,  the 
bow  with  the  other,  and  adjusting  the  imaginai-y 
instrument  under  his  chin,  while  he  said,    "  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  boy  trying  to  learn  to  fiddle  '?  I 
don't  wonder  they  call  tho%e  strings,  catgut.  ■  I  should 
sa.y  that  the  spirits  of  all  the  cfjad  old  cats  were  in 
them.    Hut  when  the  boy  masters  it — "  stopping 
short,  he  commenced  to  fiddle  gracefully,  like  a  good 
\aolinist.    Then  he  shelved  how  a  man  learns  to  set 
tj'pe,  the  desk  fmnifihing  the  ca«e,  from  which  he 
slowly  and  awkwardly  carried  the  letter.^  to  a  suppo- 
sitious composing  stick,  spelling  out  audibly  s-h-a-cl, 
When  the  congreg;'.tion  had  stopped  laughing,  he  gave 
the  rapid  motions  of  the  same  man  after  his  trade  had 
been  learned.    "I  was  taught  elocution,"  he  said, 
"  although  you  might  not  think  it.    I  was  drilled  in 
all  the  gestures."    He  made  the  prescribed  gestures, 
and  struck  the  attitues  in  awkward  but  rapid'  suc- 
cession, and  then  did  them  gracefully,  in  the  style  of 
a  speaker  to  whom  they  had  become  habitual  and  un- 
strained.     When  we  try  to  be  grace -ful,"  he  said, 
"we  can't  be.    All  those  things  come  by  long  atid 
.persistent  usage,  and  then  without  thought.    In  the 
country,  where  a  board  six  inches  wide  is  laid  in 
the  tuud,  a  man  will  w.ilk  it  without  efibrt  nnd  ne',"^r 
step  off."     Taking  his  place  at  one   side   of  the 
platform,  he  walked  easily  in   an   exact    lino  to 
the  other  sid«s  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
his  eyes  wanderii-ig  carelessly.     "Now,"  he  went' 
on,  '■  put  that  board  at  a  height  of  fifteen  feet,  and 
not    one  man    in  a  dozen-  can  walk    the  length 
of    it  without    falling    ofi'."    Taking    his'  position 
as  before,  he  fixed  his  eyes  in  front  of    him  as 
though    on    the    elevated    board,    looked  scared, 
and  commenced  the  imaginary  passage.  Wavering 
and  balancing,  -with  his  arms  extended,  he  -with  diffi- 
ctilty  got  half-way  across,   and  then  stumbled  as 
though  fiilling.    The  peorle  laughed  out  loud  at  tho 
elaborately  perfect  paiitjmime.     The  greatest  hit, 
however,   was  the  droll  mimicrj^  of  a,  mi.^cr,  v.'ho 
resolved   upon   rrform,   and   beg.in  bj'  releasing  a 
mortgage  on  a,  poor  man's  farm.    The  counterfeit 
severity  '  of  the-  miser  in  demanding  payment,  the 
fright  of  the  debtor,  the  blaudness  of  the  miser  in 
presenting  the  cancelled  document,  and  the  joyous 
antics  of  the  debtor's  -wife  and  children,   were  all 
produced   with   the   skill   of   a   ti'ained  coipedian. 
Finally,  when  Mr.  Beecher,  as  the  'reformed  mi.-^er, 
with  A  'ocnevolont  smilo  on  his  face,   uioimted  his 
hon:e  and  loiia  off — bending  his  parted  knees  and 
.swaying  his  body  in  exact  .imitation  of  a  ruler,  and 
cutting  behind  with  an  imaginary  whin — e\'eryboily 
laughed  until  the  tears  came. 
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UNDER  THE  WALL. 

When  all  hands  in  the  factory  of  the  Brothers  Till, 
man,  carp'et  weavers,  had  been  paid  off  on  Saturday 
.  night,  Gecrge  TJllman,  who  always  paid  the  men  him- 
self, gave  -ihem  his  usual  piece  of  advice  : 

"  Don't  to  the  alehouse  or  to  the  ginshop  with 
four  money,,  my  good  fellows.  Take  it  straight  to  youy 
(vives.  That's-  the  way  to  have  happy  homes  and  lay 
by  a  little  for  ^-'Id  age." 

If  George  Utlvnan  could  have  seen  better  with  those 
gold-framed  spectacles  of  his^  perhaps  he  would  have 
.  felt  that  his  words  were  not  quite  as  acceptable  as  they 
%ould  have  been.  One  or  two,  mostly  men  from  the 
old  countries,  seemed  to  think  the  advice  good,  and  to 
bake  it  all  right,  as  coming  from  "  the  master,"  but 
the  mass  scowled  and.  looked  contemptous. 

'■'  Let  him  pay  us  m<ore  before  he  tells  us  how  to 
ppend  it,"  muttered  ofne,  as  the  dusty  crowd  tiled 
out  of  the  factory  door.  "  It's  well  for  such  as  he  to 
t£k.  He  goes  home  to  his  champagne  and  port — after 
hap  grand  dinner — and  w©  mustn't  have  a  glass  of  ale, 
j  %e's  to  be  minded." 

"  Take  it  home  to  our  wives,  eh  ?"  growled  a  second 
worSiinan,  flourishing  a  bank  note  scornfully  in  the 
air.  Me  and  my  seven  is  to  live  on  that  there  for  a 
week.  Why,  I  wouldn't  have  the  face  to  take  it 
home  if  J  didn't  stop  at  old  JVUke's  first." 

They  pay  what  they  promise,  John,"  said  a  tall, 
weU-built  j'oung  fellow.  "And  you  can  just  live  if 
you  lose  no  days." 

"  But  I  w  on't  be  dictated  to.  I'm  not  old  Ull- 
mau's  slave.  He's  no  right  to  tell  us  what  to 
do.  We're  fret  citizens,  and  because  he  has  a  little 
more  money,  he  needn't  set  up  for  a  law-giver.  They 
bring  over  from  their  confovmded  monarchies,  boys, 
this  aristocratic  feeling.  It  ought  to  be  crushed 
down," 

"  But  he's  right,  after  all,''  muttered  a  sober, 
quiet,  middle-aged  man.    "  Old  Mike  don't  help  you 

Right  or  wrong,  I  tvon't  be  dictated  to,"  said  the 
first  speaker.  "  Here'.s  for  Mike's,"  .  and  he  strode 
svvay,  followed  by  the  best  _  half  of  his  fellow  work- 
men. • 

It  was  a  blustery  night — Weak  with  the  first  chill  of 
dutumn — the  leaves  that  had  been  a  canopy  overhead 
were  now  a  caipet  rmder  foot. 

V/ill  Tilden,  striding  ahead  lof  the  procession,  noticed 
the  red  and  yellow  layers,  sxid  his  mind  jumped  at 
DDce  to  a  new  ^ttern  for  a  carpe^t,  to  be  woven  in  the 
looms  now  talking  their  Sabbath '.rest  under  the  stone 
factory  walls.  Red  and  yellow  lea>ves,  vith  the  brown 
twigs  among.st  them,  and  a  little  dkll  green  moss.  The 
rest  saw  only  dead  leaves.  It  seemed  a  pity  that  the 
one  who  saw  more  should  be  leading  them  tavernwarcf. 

Perhaps,  though,  they  needed  no  leading.  Old  Mike 
Viiew  well  how  to  make  his  drinking  house — "  Old 
Hike  s  Eanche'  he  dubbed  it,  in  gilt  letters,  on  a 
board  over  the  door — a  tempting  place  for  working- 
men.-  The  floor  so.  li-hite,  the  glasses  so  bright,  the 
stove  jetty,  and  already  kolding  in  its  heart  a  ruby 
blaze — foretaste  of  the  glowing  winter  fire.  Gay  pic- 
tures on  the  wall,  comfortable  seats,  and  Mrs.  Mike, 
In  a  blaze  of  cap  ribbons,  behind  the  counter. 

At  home  would  have  bppna  dirty  room,  cracked  tea- 
cups, em.pty  flour  bai-rel,  a  dingy  wife,  and  crying 
childi-en  in  many  cases.  iS"ot  in  Will  Tilden's,  for  he 
was  not  even  married,  but  then  even  he  was  not  lodged 
stylishly,  as  you  na^y  giiess,  even  though  he  was  the 
best  workman  at  Ullmaji's. 

Yes.  "Mike's  was  a  tempting  place,  beyond  all 
doubt. 

Convenient,  too — only  a  strip  of  such  bare,  stony 
land  as  always  environs  a  factory,  a  straggling  row  of, 
•tillage  houses,  and  the  wall  of  a  great  gas-house,  which 
ecme  enterprising  speculator  had  begun  and  stopped 
short  in  because  of  want  of  encouragement,  and  which, 
being  half  built,  was  crumbling  .away  now,  and  was 
the  terror  of  t'ne  mothers  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
children  made  the  shady  spot  beneath  a  playground. 

Then  a  green  common,  where  cattle  grazed,  and  then 
"  Old  Mike's." 

They  had  passed  the  houses— more  than  one  angry 
face  protruding  fi  om  the  windows  as  the  market  money 
went  by  to  Jhe  tavern — and  had  come  to  the  crum- 
bling wall,  whnn,  standing  in  its  shadow.  Will  Tilden 
,  saw  a  lady  wrapped  m  a  gr^-at  scarlet  shawl,  with  a 
white  hood  upon  her  head,  who  beckoned  him.  Will 
gave  a  start  of  sarprise — an  inquiring  look — and  re- 
ceiving another  nod,  walked  out  of  the  ranks  and  took 


off  his  hat  to  Mias  Ulhnan — George  Uilman's  only 
daughter.  A  fair  girl,  rather  short  and  stout,  with 
the  German  type  of  face,  pale  golden  hair,  v/ioh  a  soft, 
loose  ripple  in  it,  and  deep-set  eyes  of  tlic  verjr  darkest 
blue.  Will  had  seen  her  often  enough  before,  but  the 
beauty  of  her  eyes  struck  him  an^^w  as  he  looked  into 
them — straight  into  them — frankly  and  openly,  as  he 
always  looked  at  every  one. 

"  "^'ou  callwl  me.  Miss  Ullman  ?'' 

"  Yes,  I  called  you,  William  Tilden,"  said  the  young 
lady.  "  An  odd  thing  to  do,  you  think.  But  I  do 
what  I  think  right,  whether  it  is  odd  or  not.  I  wanted 
you  to  stop." 

"  V/hat  for.  Miss  Ulmann  ?" 

"  For  your  own  good,"  said  the  girl,  flushing  a  little, 
but  with  her  eyes  as  steady  as  his  own.  "  You  go  to 
Old  Mike's  too  often.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  angry 
it  makes  me.  The  others  must  follow  their  impulses, 
I  suppose.  But  do  yours  really  lead  you  to  the  tavern 
with  such  associates  ?" 

Will's  face  was  crimson. 

"You  mean" — began  Will,  furiously. 

"  I  mean  that  it  is  a  shame  for  you  to  throw  away 
what  might  be  a  bright  career,"  said  Miss  Ullman. 
"  Father  often  speaks  of  it.  You  have  talent  for  de- 
sign, he  says,  and  might  rise  fast.  But  those  sink,  and 
instead  of  rising,  whose  hands  tremble  and  whose  eyes 
are  red  every  Monday  morning.  How  can  you,  William 
Tilden — hov;  can  you  do  so  ?  It  would  be  no  iise  speak- 
ing to  those  others,  but  I  hope  it  is  to  you.  Turn  back 
— go  home — do  not  drink  to-night,  and  go  to  church 
to-morrow,  and  I  think  you  will  be  happier  all  the 
week.' ' 

The  thought  that  now  came  into  Will  Tilden's  mind 
was  that,  were  this  not  a  girl  who  spoke  to  him,  he 
must  have  used  language  both  angry  and  insulting. 
Yet,  it  made  it  all  the  worse  that  she  was  a  woman, 
and  that,  since  the  tim.e  when  she,  a  little  child,  was 
wont  to  come  tripj^ing  into  the  factory,  to  look  at  the 
work  and  pi-attle  to  the  men,  and  gather  bits  of  worsted 
for  her  doll's  caps  and  hoods,  he  had  been  half  in  love 
with  her — that  had  she  been  a  poor  gii-1,  or  he  a  rich 
man,  she  would  have  known  how  he  admii'ed  her  long 
before. 

She  to  speak  to  .-him  as  she  might  to  some  ignorant 
boor  !  To  give  him  condescending  advice  because  her 
father  owned  the  factory,  and  he  only  worked  there! 

He  bit  his  lips — no  redder  now  than  all  his  flushed 
face.    He  crushed  back  his  angry  words. 

Miss  Ullman  wrapped  her  shawl  about  her,  and 
shrank  quite  close  against  the  wall,  a  little  frightened. 

"Don't  be  alarmed.  Miss  Ullman,"  said  'Will;  "a 
working  man  is  not  necessarily  a  brute,  and  I'm  not 
drunk  enough,  as  yet,  despite  your  opinion  of  me,  to  be 
afraid  of  " 

And  viithout  another  word  he  turned  upon  his  heel, 
and  followed  his  comrades  diagonally  over  the  common 
to  "  Old  Mike's  Eanche."  Miss  Ullman  saw  him  enter. 

It  was  as  cheerful  as  ever  within  the  tavern,  and 
glasses  clinked  and  money  jingled  (there  was  a  little 
silver  in  circulation  then),  and  the  man  whose  "  seven 
at  home"  were  to  be  kept  for  a  week  on  the  wages  so 
dwindled  away  by  lost  days  and  headachy  mornings, 
was  spending  the  small  sum  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Will  took  his  place  before  the  bar,  and  did  his  best 
to  forget  the  scene  in  which  he  had  just  acted  a  part, 
but  that  was  impossible. 

"  She  would  never  have  spoken  so  to  a  gentleman 
who  drank  his  wine  at  her  father's  table,"  he  thought. 
"  She  would  play  '  my  lady'  with  me.  WTiat  would 
sh^  say  if  she  knew  I  had  been  in  love  with  her  ? — I 
can  see  her  scorn.  Did  she  think  I  would  strike  her 
when  she  shrank  from  me.  The  brutal  working-man 
was  restive  under  advice — ha,  ha  !" 

Then  he  drank  again,  and  laughed,  and  urged  the 
others  on,  and  gave  a  toast ;  "  Here's  liberty,  boys ; 
may  we  never  be  slaves.'' 

And  the  slaves  to  Old  Mike's  bottle  drank  it  glee- 
fully, for  AVill  TUden  "  treated." 

But  just  as  it  was  swallowed,  there  came  a  sound 
of  screams  and  cries  without,  and  such  screams  that 
the  glasses  stopped  on  their  way  to  the  ready  mouths, 
apd  white,  hushed  faces  were  turned  to  the  door  in 
horror. 

.The  door  was  flung  open  to  admit  a  woman,  bon- 
netless  and  shawlless,  her  eyes  starting  from  her  hea<J 
with  terror. 

"  Come,  all  of  you,"  she  screamed,  "  come  quick, 
for  the  love  of  God.  The  gas-house  wall  is  down  at 
last,  and  there's  some  one  under  it — a  woman.  Come 
quick,  oh  !  come  quick  !  '  and  -mth  cries  and  groans 
the  men  followed  her  out. 

But  AVill  was  first.  •  Will  Tilden,  deathly  pale.  Eia 
beart  heating  faster  than  eT«r  It^ii  t^^  iion  ot 


the  grim  factory  at  ita  fastest.  With  half-a-dozen 
strides  and  leaps  he  crossed  the  common,  and  wai 
kneeling  by  a  heap  of  crumbled  stone  and  soil,  from 
which  protruded  a  white  hand  and  the  fringe  of  a 
sc-arlet  shawl.  And  then  the  tears  runnmg  down  hie 
cheeks.  Will  set  to  work  lifting  the  stones  from|  the 
cruel  heap,  r.nd  casting  them  aside  with  a  sort  of  mad' 
man's  fury. 

_  He  had  help  soon,  and  at  last  they  had  cleared  i 
space,  and  he  stooped  and  lifted  Bertha  Ullman  in  hii 
arms — white-faced,  with  blood  upon  her  bosom  ano 
her  brow,  and  closed  eyes,  and  hands  that  dropped 
like  dead  ones  a.s  he  raised  her. 

"  Go,  some  of  you,"  he  said,  "  and  tell  her  father— 
I'll  bring  her.  No,  don't  touch  her.  You'd  hurt  hei 
— I^won't." 

And  now,  as  she  lay  Benseless  against  his  breast,  H 
was  the  girl  with  whom  he  had  fallen  hopelessly  iu 
love,  not  the  woman  who  had,  as  he  fancied,  held  him 
beneath  her,  and  so  ventured  to  address  him  as  she 
might  a  menial. 

'■  His  darling,"  he  called  her,  under  his  breath,  "hil 
beautiful  raurdered  darling."  And  the  tears  rained 
down  upon  her  face  as  he  bore  her  amid.st  the  gaping 
crowds  to  the  gate  of  her  father's  touse,  and  through 
it,  and  through  the  arched  and  caned  door,  to  the 
couch  they  had  prepared  for  her.  Then  he  sat  with- 
out, awaiting  the  surgeon's  fiat. 

In  an  hour  some  one  touched  him.  on  the'  shoulder. 
Old  George  Ullman,  with  a  face  of  blank  despair. 

"Will  she  live.'"  said  Will. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"  She  wants  to  see  you  before  she  dies,"  he  said,  "t* 
thanJi  you  for  doing  so  much  for  her." 
j     And  Will  followed  him.    Then,  quite  alone,  for  sh* 
had  asked  it,  he  stood  by  the  bedside,  looking  at  her, 
She  tried  to  .smile. 

"  Come  close,  she  said.    "  I  find  it  hard  to  speak. , 
You  were  angry  at  me  to-day.    You  thought  I  as- 
I  sumed  too  much.  ^ 

j  "William  Tilden,  I  am  dying  now,  and  need  not  ba 
ashamed.  It  was  because  I  liked  you  so  very  well — I 
always  have- — that  I  wanted  to  save  you.  How  could  I 
insult  you,  when  I — I — thought  so  well  of  you? "  And 
there  was  a  meaning  in  her  e\-e  that  made  Will  sinkon 
his  knees  beside  her. 

"  Have  you  ever  guessed  that  I  loved  you  betterthan 
my  life?"  he  sobbed.  "I  dared  to  do  it.  Miss  Ullman 
— and  I  thought  you  despised  me.  Oh,  good  Hea- 
vens! had  I  turned  back,  perhaps  you  would  have  been 
gone  before  the  wall  fell.  I  have  murdered  you — I, 
who  adore  you.    I  " 

And  he  said: 

"Before  God." 

Then  she  whispered  : 

"  You  may  kiss  me  ;  good-bye.  Will.''' 

And  Will's  lips  touched  hers,  and  he  staggered  frca 
the  room  with  a  low  cry,  and  lell,  fainting,  on  the 
marble  floor  of  the  broad  haU. 

That  night  all  within  the  splendid  dwelling  watched 
for  the  coming  of  the  death  angel.  But  he  came  not. 
His  wings  shadowed  th'e  house  awhile,  and  then,  were 
lifted. 

Bertha  Ullman  lived.  For  a  long,  long  while'  she 
must  he  upon  her  couch,  they  said — perhaps  for  ever 
— but,  at  least,  she  hved,  and  that  thought  gave  Will 
Tilden  courage.  Old  Mike's  knew  him  no  more.  His 
face  wore  a  look  it  had  never  worn  before  those  words 
were  spoken  beside  Bertha  Uilman's  couch.  He  was 
courageous,  brave,  ambitious — that  inborn  gift  of  de- 
sign revealed  itself  to  others.  AVUl  rose  in  his  em- 
ployers' esteem,  and  they  arose  in  his — and  still  at 
every  step  he  thought  of  Bertha  Ullman,  to  whom, 
lying  on  her  couch,  he.  brought  offerings  of  fi-agrailt 
flowers  at  times,  and  took  away  a  smile  that  kept  him 
in  good  heart  for  many  years. 

At  last,  from  one  step  to  another,  the  time  came 
when  he  was  made  a  junior  pai-tner.  It  was  a  proud 
day  for  WUl  ;  but  the  pride  and  joy  had  a  deeper  root 
than  any  advance  in  fortune  or  position  could  ha^  e 
given  him  alone — for  on  that  day  Bertha  Ullman,  for 
the  first  time,  rose  from  her  couch  and  mingled  with 
the  outer  world  again. 

Some  of  her  beauty  was  gone,  ajid  she  would  never 
be  so  rosy  or  so  strong  again  as  she  once  had  been.  But 
she  had  never  seemed  so  beautiful  to  WiU,  and  he  hao 
never  loved  her  so. 

And  in  the  twihght  of  that  day  he  told  her  all  h; 
felt,  and  gained  her  promise  to  share  his  life  with  hi,.;. 
And  now  it  is  William  Tilden  who  stands  at  th-c  l  u- 
tory  desk  pajing  the  workmen,  and  gi\'ing,  it  may 
much  the  same  advice  George  Ullman,  now  in  h;< 
grave,  gave  him  so  many  years  ago.  And  peo'ple  :' . 
B^ostyoLU^  the  gpot  wliere,  ia  her  girlhood,  ihi  wall  f  t-U 
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upon  his  i;vife,  and  how  it  was  he  who  lifted  her  from 
amcngjVhe  debris,  and  bore  her  home  in  his  strong 
ann3. 

'  But  they  do  not  know  v.-hy  she  stood  there,  nor  how, 
if  she  had  not,  the  man,  now  so  wealthy  and  i  espected, 
wo\ild  long  ago  have  gone  by  way  of  Old  Mike's 
Ranche,  straight  down  the  miserable  road  which  leads 
to  a  drunkard's  grave,  and  would  sleep  there  to-day, 
(orgotten. 

But  Will  know?.,  and  will- always  remember  it. 


VISIONS  FEOJl  THE  OUTER  SHORE, 
i  dreamed  of  children  playing 

By  the  margin  ol'  Time':;  stream, 
And  a  jrlorious,  radiant  vision 

Was  the  spirit  o£  the  dream. 

And  as  they  strayed  along  the  shore, 

Careless  as  chiidliood  can  be. 
Their  sweet  soncs  floated  upon  the  air 

From  their  guileless  hearts  so  free. 

And  here  and  there  in  little  groups 
They  were  stooping  o'er  the  strand, 

Batheiing  up  the  pebbles  rare. 
Brawing  pictures  in  the  sand. 

Some  gathered  up  the  tinted  shells 

That  were  borne  upon  the  shore — 
Like  sweetest  memories  that  come  up 

From  out  the  days  of  yore. 

A  little  group  were  standing 

With  shells  np  to  the  ear. 
In  an  attitude  of  listening 

For  the  sounds  that  thay  might  hear — 

A?  from  these  shells  of  memory 

Come  npto  the  words  once  spoken 
Ey  friends,  who  cow  in  silence  sleep. 

Of  whom  these  shells  are  token — 

SOjWhile  these  children  were  listening, 

'.Do'n-nby  the  w.ave-washeil  shore, 
The  clouds  and  mists  weie  liftirg, 
And  nSusic  came  floating  o'er. 

S.  clorioViS  vision  of  beauty 

Came  floating  o'er  the  soul, 
is  angels,  in  sliining  raiment. 

Were  touching  their  harpa  of  gold. 

rhe  glitter  of.  shining  raiment ; 

The  fanning  of  angel  wings  ; 
The  fragiatacp  of  flowers  there  springing;, 

Too  bright  for  earthly  things. 

The  group  of  little  children 

H;ive  dropped  the  tinted  shell.s. 
In  which  tlieir  tears,  fast  flowing. 

Have  filled  the  vacant  cells. 

They  are  drj-ing  to  go  over 

To  the  radiant,  sninirfg  shore ; 
To'  lea^'e  Earth's  vale  of  sorrows, 

Thpy  thought  so  bright  before. 

Oh  !  could  the  veil  bo  lifted 

That  hides  that  spirit-land. 
As  eagerly  we'd  we  waiting 

To  join  its  radiant  band. 

COST  OF  THE  ASHAXTEE  EXPEDITION. 
A  Parliamentary  paper  has  been  issued  gi'ving  the 

particulars  of  the  vote  of  credit  which  will  be  asked 

fdr  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Ashantee  expedition. 
•  The  total  amount  is  £900,000.    Of  this  £257,000  is 
I     for  the  expenses  of  the  army,  £361,000  for  the  navy, 

£162,000  for  Captain  Glover's  expedition,  and 
I   ^  £162,000  for  contingencies.    The  largest  items  under 

the  head  of  "  Army,"  are  £100,000  for  provisions  and 
,  '  forage,  £40,000  for  carriers  and  labourers,  £9,000  for 

clothing,  £31,000  for  extra  p^y  and  advances,  and 
■  £31,000  for  warlike  stores.  tinder  the  head  of 
,  •  "  Navy," £31,000  isreqttiredfortransfer  thetroops,  and 

£4.S  000  for  naval  stores — coals.    The  statement,  it  is 
;    esplaif.ed  in  a  note,  is  only  approximate,  and  subject 
i,    to  modification  in  detail, 
i  '  I 

»  A  California^  Dcel.— On  the  21st  of  February,  in 
'     '  ■  ra  .  Cruz  County,  Cahfornia,-  Mr.  F.  Gilkey  and  Dr. 

Cleveland  fired  at  each  other,  and  both  fell  dead. 
II  :ie  had  been  a  feud  between  them,  and  both  were 
ii)k  .-it  the  time  of  the  "  tragedy." 
T';e  Due  de  Padoue,  who  presented  the  address  to 
iiirc  Louis  Napoleon  at  Chislehurst,  in  the  name  of 
f^rench  Impcriahets,  ha?  been  suspended  for  two 
nth'i  from  the  office  of  Mayor  which  he  holds  in  his 
■Ki  twent. 

.  AVilliam  Harris,  a  retired  [merchant  of  Dundee, 
J-.an^ed  over  to  trustees  property  and  securities  to 
J  value'^of  £10,000  for  the  benefit  of  impoverished 
:  -ons,  male  and  female,  who,  from  a  better  condi- 
ri  in  life,  shall  have  been  reduced,  by  misfortune 
o,  other  innocent  caujMS,  to  necessitoui  circumstances. 


THE  FORTUNE  HUNTER'S 
REWARD. 


By  Jove,  Ned,  isn't  she  beautiful — that  one  ■with  the 
brunette  complexion'''' 

"  Indeed  she  is,  Phil ;  but  who  is  the  other  one  you 
bowed  to  r' 

"  Oh,  that's  Nina  Gordon  ;  the  other  is  a  rich  cousin 
of  hers  who  has  lately  arrived  in  town." 

'■'And  I  suppose  if  you  gain  her  acquaintance,  Miss 
Gordon  will  quickly  fall  into  the  backgi'ound." 

'■  Certainly,  if  the  other  one  has  the  laigest  fortune. 
You  see,  Ned,  I  must  mariy  a  rich  wife  ;  there's  no  help 
for  it.  I'm  not  overburdened  with  the  precious  metal 
audi  must  care  that  my  '  chosen  one' has  plenty  of  it." 

"  Then,  you  acknowledge  yourself  to  be  of  that  class 
called  '  fortune  hunters'  '"  queried  his  friend. 

"My  dear  Ned,  I  beg  that  you  won't  mention  that 
disagreeable  word  again,"  remonstrated  Phil.  "I'm 
sure  I  don't  see  the  harm^of  my  falling  in  love  ■with  a 
pretty  girl  that  has  money,  any  more  than  'with  one 
who  has  none." 

"  I  doubt  if  you  ever  will  fall  in  love,"  retorted  Ned ; 
"  but  what  has  become  of  Cora  Day,  that  little  '  -wild 
flower,"  as  you  called  her,  that  you  loved  so  desperately 
a  short  a  tiipe  ago?" 

•  "Oh,  I  threw  her  overboard,"  replied  Phil,  care- 
lessly ;  "  you  see,  niy  dear  fellow,  I  found,  after  dan^ 
gling  ■  a'round  her  for  a  short  time,  that  she  hadn't  a 
cent,  of  money  to  bless  herself  with  ;so,  although  I  had 
]  been  foolish  enough  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  engagement 
with  her,  I  broke  it  off  at  once.  It  was  a  narrow  es- 
!  cape,  I  can  tell  you."  • 

"A  most  praisevrorthy  proceeding,  certainly,"  re- 
plied Ned,  sarcastically.  "  And  how  did  the  young  lady 
accept  your  honourable  withdrawal." 

"  There,  don't  get  on  your  high  horse,  Ned,"  said 
Phil.  "  She  went  on  pretty  strong  about  it  for  a  little 
while,  and  tried  to  faint  very  uninterestingly,  but 
when  she'  came  to  her  sens<;s,  she  behaved  rather 
better.  As  to  being  her  lover,  I  never  was  anything 
of  the  kind.  To  be  sure,  I  felt  a  sort  of  romantic 
fancy  for  her  ;  but  when  I  beheld  Miss  Gordon,  I  felt 
my  heart  stirred,  and  I  soon  found  out  that  I  was  not 
the  proper  mate  for  Cora." 

"I  declare,  Phil  Martin,  I  am  perfectly  disgusted 
with  you,"  exclaimed  Ned,  "  I  do  beUeve  your  eyes 
have  grown  yellow,  and  that  you  look  at  everything 
through  the  contemptible  lens  of  money  !  You  ar§ 
the  most  heartless,  deceiving  scoundrel  I  ever  met  with. 
You  deliberately  won  that  young  girl's  heart,  and 
after  teaching  her  to  love  you,  and  to  look  up  to  you 
as  one  that  was  good  and  faithful,  you  as  deliberately 
desert  her,  because  she  has  no  money.  And  then  you 
talk  to  me  of  Miss  Gordon  having  stirred  your  heart  ! 
you  might  be  sifted  through  a  hair  sieve  and  you 
couldn't  find  such  an  article  ;  and  then  you  coolly  de- 
clare your  intention  of  letting  her  go,  because  of  this 
stranger  !  I  declare  il  I  was  Cora's  brother  I  would 
foUow  you  here,  and  thrash  you.  Such  a  contempt- 
ible, unfaithful,  mercenary  fello-w  I  never  saw  in  my 
life  !" 

"Blow  on,  old  fellow,"  responded  Phil,  coolly  ;  "  I 
shan't  quarrel  with  your  sentiments,  as  long  as  they 
don't  i^nterfere  ■with  my  plans.  I  intend  to  '  go  in,  and 
win,  and  I'll  apprise  you  from  time  to  time  of  my 
success." 

'•  I  hope  to  be  apprised  of  your  defeat,"  said  Ned, 
warmly  ;  "nothing  would  please  me  more,"  and  they 
parted  at  the  corner  of  a  street. 

The  next  day  Philip  Martin  called  at  the  residence 
of  Misa  Gkirdon,  and,  after  a  {short  conversation,  was 
introduced  to  her  friend,  Sybil  Greyson.  That  young 
lady  entered  the  room  attired  in  a  rich  blue  silk  dress, 
while  an.  elegant  diamond  ring  gleamed  on  her  finger, 
a  tiny  jewelled  watch  hung  from  her  waist,  and  a 
handsome  bracelet  gleamed  on  her  wrist.  All  this 
Philip  took  in  at  a  glance,  and  from  it  he  drew  the 
conclusion  that  Miss  Greyson  was  very  wealthy,  and  he 
therefore  began  his  conquest  then  and  there. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  by,  and  sti^l  Philip  Martin 
hngered  pouring  honeyed  words  in  Miss  Greyson's  ear, 
to  which  she  replied  with  her  sweetest  smiles  and 
most  fascinating  glances.  At  last  he  rose  to  go,  and, 
passing  her  hand,  asked  if  she  would  do  him  the 
honour  of  allowing  him  to  take  her  to  drive  the  next 


day.  With  her  sweetest  smile,  she  replied  inrthe  affir- 
mative, and  Philip  departed,  vastly  elated  at  hi! 
success. 

"  I  ohall  soon  have  her,"  he  exclaimed,  exultingly, 
as  he  sauntered  towards  his  lodgings,  "she  is  in- 
terested in  me  already  ;  that  I  can  easily  see.  I  shall 
soon  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  Ned  my  wedding 
cards." 

At  the  appointed  time  the  next  day  Mr.  Martin 
drove  up  in  an  elegant  carriage,  and  soon  had  the  fas- 
cinating Miss  Greyson  seated  by  his  side,  and  was 
driving  along.  When  they  returned,  he  learned  that 
a  ball  was  to  be  held  that  evening,  and  requested  the 
honour  of  escorting  Miss  Greyson  thither,  which  waa 
graciously  granted,  thereby  setting  PhUip  m  a  perfect 
frenzy  of  delight  at  the  apparent  easiness  of  his  con- 
quest. 

"I  knew  she  couldn't  resist  me,"  he  exclaimed, 
while  preparing  for  the  ball.  "  I  must  get  a  handsome 
bouquet  for  to-night,  and  Sfter  a  few  more  trinkets  I 
shall  have  to  disclose  my  devotion,  &c.,  for  I'm  getting 
confoundedly  in  debt,  and  in  wan-t  of  some  cash." 

The  ball  was  pronounced  a  decided  succe.ss  by  all, 
and  Philip  went  home  highly  satisfied  and  delighted, 
as  Miss  Greyson  had  behaved  in  the  sweetest  possible 
manner  toward  him  aU  the  evening. 

A  few  weeks  passed  in  this  way,  and  at  last  the 
hour  arrived  when  Philip  determined  to  know  his  fate 
Accordingly  he  dressed  himself  in  his  best  suit,  pni 
on  his  newest  kid  gloves,  a^nd.  after  curling  his  mom- 
tache  to  the  highest  degree  of  fascination,  started  forth 
with  a  hopeful  heart.  ^, 

He  soon  arrived  at  the  house,  was  ushered  into  the 
parlour,  and  in  a  few  moments  found  himself  alone 
with  Miss  Greyson.  After  some  ccttnmonplace  remarks, 
our  hero  plucked  up  courage,  and  hegan  : 

"  Miss  Greyson,"  he  began,  casting  a  most  languish- 
ing look  toward  her,  and  drawing  his  chair  a  little 
nearer  to  the  sofa  upon  which  she  sat ;  "  I  have  a 
gre.at  favour  to  crave  of  you.   Dare  I  make  it  known?" 

"  The  brave  dare  do  anything,  Mr.  Martin,"  was  the 
encouraging  reply. 

•'  Miss  Greyson,  you  have  stirred  within  me  a  most 
fervent  passion,"  began  our  hero,  in  true  theatrica; 
style,  sinking  gracefully  on  one  knee  ;  "  may  my  hope 
of  calling  you  my  own  be  reahsed  ?  Say  will  you  be 
mine  ?" 

"  Are  you  sincere  in  your  sentiments,  Mr.  Martin  ?" 
asked  Miss  Greyson,  calmly. 

"  Sincere  !  Put  me  to  some  test  to  prove  my  deep 
devotion,"  was  the  rapturous  reply. 

"  Would  you  love  me  as  -well  if  I  were  poor  and  de- 
pendent ?" 

"  I  care  not  for  money,"  replied  our  hero.  "  It  is 
only  your  sweet  self  that  I  love." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  y*>u  are  so  disinterested," 
was  the  rather  sarcastic  reply;  "and  in  order  not  to 
deceive  you,  I  must  tell  you  that'  I  have  not  any  riches, 
only  a  small  yearly  portion,  su^i^iaent  barely  for  my 
wants  ;  and  that  is  settled  uporr  me  by  my  cousin^ 
Cora  Day,  who  is  herself  very  wea'ithy." 

For  a  moment,  Mr.  Martin  was  i'tunned  ;  and  the 
first  use  he  made  of  his  returning  si^nses  was  to  rise 
from  his  knees  and  resume  his  chair.  At  last  he  hap- 
pened to  stammer  out  : 

"  Madam,  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  tO\">  hasty.  I — I 
beg  that  you  will — " 

"  Excuse  you  froin  any  more  love  paa-ages,"  inter- 
rupted Miss  Greyson,  with  a  wave  of  her  Jhand  ;  "  rest 
easy  on  that  score,  Mr.  Martin;  you'  have  unma.sked 
yourself  most  thoroughly,  and  I  have  had  q«:ite  enough 
of  you." 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  left  my  cousin  s, 
where  I  was  staying,  and  came  on  here  on  jJHiipose  to 
find  you  out,  aqd  if  possible,  punisli  you  for  youi 
shanieful  conduct  toward  Cora  :  you  now  res.ise  youi 
true  situation,  and  I  beg  leave  to  dispense  ■tvith  youi 
acquaintance  for  the  future  " 

•  "  I  I'm  very  sorry  to  have  hurt  poor  Cots  ,?  feel- 
ings, stammered  Philip,  rising  from  his  seat.  •'  May 
I  asic  if  she  in  engaged  yet.  Miss  Greysaa  V 

"  You  had  better  go  and  see,"  replied  Miss  Grey- 
son ;  "  she  -^vas  foolish  enough  to  forgive  yori,  and  I 
don't  know  what  her  sentiments  may  be  n4  w.  " 

Philip  never  clearly  remembered  how  hci^got  out  of 
the  house,  but  the  first  thing  he  experience, *i  wastf-" 
the  street  door  was  closed  behind  him,  and"-  he  wa.'< 
walking  abstractedly  along. 

"  There's  one  gleam  of  hope  left,"  he  s;iid  ai  la.?t ; 
"Cora  always  was  a  tender  little  thing,  and  if'.l  c^n 
get  her  to  forgive  me,  all  will  go  first  rate.  1  mean  to 
try  at  all  events." 

He  accordingly  made  his  preparatio^is,  and  .start«o 
that  afternoon,  arriving  by  evening  at  the  pretty  littl* 
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house  where  Miss  Day  resided  with  her  aunt.  As  he 
entered^ the  tasteful  little  garden,  he  heard  a  slight 
rustle  in  the  bushes,  and  the  next  moment  stood  be- 
fore Cora,  who  was  bending  over  a  i-ose-bush. 

Looking,  she  gave  a  stait  of  surprise,  but  before  she 
could  utter  a  word  Philip  had  thrown  himself  at  her 
feet,  and  seized  her  hand. 

'•  Cora,  darUng,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  feel  deeply  the 
^vrong  that  I  have  done,  but  at  that  time  I  was  not 
myself.  Will  you  not  forgive  your  erring  but  repent- 
ant lover  '!" 

"  Your  repentance  comes  a  trifle,  too  late,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin," said  Cora  coldly,  withdrawing  her  hand  ;  "  of 
course,  it  was  not  in  any  way  influenced  by  the  know- 
ledge of  my  sudden  riches,"  she  added,  sarcastically  ; 
"  but  I  must  inform  you  that  I  am  engaged  toageutie- 
mau  of  honour  and  principle,  and  I  never  wish  to 
number  you  amongst  my  friends  again.  Good  eve- 
ning," and  with  a  haughty  bow  she  glided  off,  leaving 
our  friend  in  an  exceedingly  uncomfortable  state  of 
mind. 

As  he  was  wending  his  way  home  again,  a  hand  was 
Ldd  on  his  shoulder,  and  Ned  cried  out  : 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  I  should  think  you  ought  to  have 
come  to  your  senses  by  this  time.  For  heaven's  sake, 
stop  this  lounging  aiound,  and  go  into  some  decent 
business  that  will  support  you  honourably,  and,  if  you 
deierve  it,  you  will  have  success.  la  the  meantime, 
allow  me  topresent  you  with  this,"  and  hehanded  him 
a  tiny  note  containing  an  announcement  of  the  coming 
Uianiage  of  Jlr.  Ned  Wilton  and  Miss  Cora  bay. 

Phil  turned  quickly  around,  but  Ned  had  disappeared, 
Und,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  went  on. 
Whether  he  ever  foliov\%d  his  friend's  advice  or  not  I 
lanuot  say . 


THE  DYING  GIRL. 

Underneath  the  garden  willow. 

In  the  corner  by  the  wall, 
Lay  ine  du«  u  to  rest,  dear  mother ; 

There  1  can  be  near  you  all. 
Little  birds  will  sing  there  sweetest 

O'er  my  lowly  bed ; 
And  the  violets  will  bloom  hrigUtes* 

O'er  ray  weary  Uead. 

Place  no  marble  slab  above  me, 

Let  the  roses  mark  the  spot, 
With  the  myrtle  and  the  violets, 

And  the  sweet  forget-me-not. 
Do  not  weep  for  me,  dear  mother. 

For  I  long  to  die ; 
And  beucatu  tlie  weeping  willow, 

In  the  garden,  lie. 

Open  wide  the  window,  mother. 
For  'tis  neat  the  sunset  hour, 

And  I  fain  would  watch  it  setting— 
I  shall  never  watch  it  more, 

Kiss  me,  mother;  soon  I'll  be 

.  Free  from  "pain  and  tears; 

Oh !  you  cauBot  tiling  how  weary 
I  have  b£eu  for  years. 

All  last  night  I  lay,  dear  mother. 

Thinking  of  the  Weary  past- 
Thinking  of  the  years  I've  suffered, 

Hoping  each  would  be  the  last. 
Kiss  .Ine,  mother;  they  are  calling, 

And^I  long  to  go; 
Fop  the  damps  of  earth  are  stealing 

O'er  my  weary  brow. 


On  the  second  reading  of  Sir  W.  Lawson's  Permis- 
jive  Bill,  Mr.  Wheelhouse,  one  of  the  members  for 
Leeds,  will  again  move  its  rejection. 

Captain  Hozier,  who  acted  as  military  correspondent 
for  the  Times  in  the  war  of  1866,  has  been  appointed 
\ecretary  of  Lloyds. 

The  jewels  of  the  Duchess  of  Edinbargh,  now  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  are  valued  at  half  a  milHon  Eter- 
iing. 

An  Ashantee  war  medal  is  spoken  of  for  all  officers, 
Don-commissioned  officers  and  men  who  have  been 
Serving  on  the  Geld  Coast  since  the  Invasion  of  the 
Protectorate. 

The  Paris  papers  report  the  discovery  of  a  vein  of 
Very  rich  ore  at  St.  Etienne.  It  contains,  in  various 
proportions,  silver,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  sulphur, 
and  iron. 

The  autumn  manoeuvres  for  1874  are  to  be  held  in 
{ehe  vicinity  of  Aldershot,  and  will  be  participated  in 
by  the  whole  force  now  under  Sir   Hope  Grant's 
command.  • 

Dr.  Baxter  Langley's  expenses  at  the  Greenwich 
election,  are  returned  at  £122  3s.  3d.,  and  those  of  Mr 
Board  at  £2,526  6s.  The  returns  of  the  expenses  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mx.  'Liard«t  have  not  j«t  been  made 
known, 


ST.  EVREMONDE. 

Eldred  Percy  was  remarkable  for  three  things— her 
pride,  her  love  of  everything  Enghsh,  and  her  hatred 
everything  French.  So  when  she  entered  the  cosy 
little  back  parlour  at  Bromleigh,  where  her  covisins, 
Sara  Percy  and  Julie  Bromleigh  were  discussing  a 
letter  just  I'eeeived,  Julie  laughed,  as  she  said  to  Sara, 
apropos  of  some  previous  remark : 

"  And  by  the  way,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  any 
interference  from  Eldred,  if  you  just  let  her  know  that 
he  is  French  !" 

"  Pray,  what  are  you  contemplating,  now  ?  Going 
to  set  your  caps  at  Monsieur  the  Professor  ?"  asked 
Eldred,  picking  up  a  book  from  the  table,  and  dispos- 
ing herself  upon  a  comfortable  lounge,.  She  added, 
with  a  sarcastic  little  laugh  : 

"  Suufty  old  beau  1  I  wish  you  may  have  a  fine  fiir- 
tatiou  !"' 

"  Now,  Eldred,  the  Professor  is  a  dear  old  soul,  and 
terribly  gallant  !"  retorted  Sara,  mischievously.  "But 
we  have  better  game  in  view  this  time." 

"  Some  French  count,  perhaps  V  said  Eldred,  scorn- 
fully.^ 

"  Not  yet,  but  he  may  be,  some  day  !"  laughed  JuHe. 
"It  is  my  French  cousin,  of  whom  I  never  dared  to 
boast  in  your  presence— Claiian  St.  Evramonde. 

"  Claiian  St.  Evremonde  !"  repeated  Eldred,  with 
curling  lips.  "  ^Vell,  he  ought  to  be  magnificent,  with 
such  a  name  !    Vi'hat  of  liim  V' 

"  I  think  his  name  is  splendid,  and  so  is  he  !"  enthu- 
siastically answered  Julie.  He  is  coming  here  to  spend 
Christmas,  and  Sara  is  going  to  captivate  him  ;  so 
please  remember  that  you  are  not  to  flirt  ■with  him  !" 
she  slyly  added.  ' 

"Don't  concern  yourself!"  said  Eldred,  with  con- 
tempt, "  Julie,  why  did  you  entrap  me  into  visiting 
yon,  when  you  expected  a  Frenchman?" 

"  I  did  not  expect  him,"  laughed  Julie.  "When  I 
was  visiting  the  St.  Evremondes,  last  summer,  I  Won 
a  sort  of  half  promise  to  come  here,  from  Clarian,  but 
I  had  no  idea  that  he  would  come.  He  means  to  keep 
the  promise,  it  sjjems.  He  wlrites  that  we  may  expect 
him  next  week." 

Eldred  looKed  extremely  disgusted,  but  made  no  fur- 
ther comment. 

A  few  days  after  this,'returning  from  a  ride,  she  en- 
tered the  parlour,  looking  perfectly'  brihiant  in  her  be- 
coming habit,  her  cheeks  and  eyes  glowing  with 
exercise,  and  she  was  introduced  to  the  French  cousin, 
arrived  during  her  absence.  In  spite  of  her  determi- 
nation to  be  disgxisted  v>'ith  him,  she  could  not  help, 
with  her  instinctiVe  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  a 
f eehng  of  admiration  for  his  perfect  form  and  face,  that 
might  have  been  modelled  fi-om  one  of  those  beautiful 
genii ,  of  whom  we  read  in  Oiiental  fables.  '  His  fea- 
tures were  perfectly  exquisite  in  their,  sculpture -like 
I  regularity  ;  his  iigure  might  have  driven  Apollo  mad 
with  jealousy  ;  his  smile  was  sunshine,  and  his  voice 
music.  His  bow,  when  he  was  presented  to  Eldred, 
ought,  according  to  all  precedent,  to  have  taken  her 
heart  bj-  .storm  at  once. 

Bui  it  didn't,  in  spite  of  Julie's  triumphant  side- 
glance,  which,  interpreted,  meant  something  of  the 
kind.  After  the  first  impulse  of  pleasure  excited  by 
his  beauty,  Eldred  rose  into  a  well-bred  iceberg,  all 
the  icier  'becau.ie  of  her  vexation  at  herself  for  ths  mo- 
mentary admiration.  She  swept  the  gentleman  her 
quoenhest  courtesy.  ,  She  repKed  to  his  remarks  with 
annihilating  politeness  ;  but  she  left  him  no  room  for 
fancying  that  she  was  disp^.sed  to  be  friendly.  She 
friendly  with  a  Frenchman  !^never.  She  sai  apart 
from  the  rest,  and  crocheted  industriously,  curling  her 
lips  at  St.  Evremonde's  gallant  little  attentions  to 
Julie  and  Sara.  At  tea  she  declined  her  favourite  dish, 
because  St.  Evremonde  said  he  was  fond  of  it.  In  the 
evening  she  refused  to  go  into  the  parlour  and  play 
for  them,  beciiuse  she  had  "  letters  to  'write  and 
she  went  up  into  her  room,  and  sat  all  the  e'Vening 
looking  out  Upon  the  wintrv  Jandscape,  and  'wishing 
"  tliat  Frenchman"  was  in  Frant;e,  until  there  came 
stealing  iaintly  to  her  up  from  the  parlour  the  sweet- 
est little  tiukhng  melody  that  her  ears  ever  heard  ; 
and  she  listened  for  a  moment,  and  then  stole  softly 
to  the  door,  and,  opening  it  noiselessly,  that  she  might 
not  lose  a  note,  she  stood  listening  till  the  music 
ceased,  breathless  'with  dehght  j  then  she  shut  the 
door,  and  muttened  : 

"  That  Frenchman,  I  suppose,"  and  went  to 
bed  to  dream  that  Sara  and  St.  E-vremonde  were  mar- 
ried, and  she  came  to  the  Wedding  with  Marie  Antoinette. 

It  was  like  that  all  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and 
tar  a  we«k.   AA  the  end  of  a  w««k,  and  Sam 


went  away  to  spend  the  day,  and  Eldred  was  left  at 
home  with  St.  Evremonde  and  Aunt  Bromleigh,  who 
went  to  bed  (as  .she  usually  did;  and  loft  her  niece  and 
the  young  Frenchman  to  entertain  each  other.  Eldred 
took  a  great  crimson-cushioned  chair,  drew  it  to  th« 
hearth,  and  sat  with  folded  hands,  looking  at  the  fire. 
And  St.  Evremonde  took  a  book,  sat  down  at  a  table 
and  looked  at  her. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  .she  lia^/itet'' istirrodL,  He  liked 
that ;  he  liked  to  see  a  woma'hMiic'so  still  for  an  hour. 
J ulie  and  Sara  were  like  hu&mng-birds,  .always  il 
motion.    But  he  said  :    '  -y 

"  Miss  Percy,  I  think  you  are  a  very  idle  woman  I" 

"  Ah  !  '  said  Eldred,  with  supreme  indifference 
"  Of  c-ourse  I  am  overwhelmed." 

"  Was  I  impertinent  to  say  that  ?"  he  asked. 

Eldred  arched  her  slender  brow.s,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Yes,  forgive  me,  then  ;  but  I  always  find  you 
with  folded  arms,  dreaming  in  comers." 

"And  so  you  think  my  hands  have  never  worked  ?" 
cried  Eldred,  with  fiashiug  eyes.  "  Monsieur  St. 
Evremonde,  I  worked  four  years  in  a  factory  to  earn 
my  daily  bread  !" 

"  Where  V  he  asked,  calmly. 

"  In  Lancaster,"   she  repUed,  thinking  him  very 

curious. 

"  How  long  ago  ?" 

She  .flushed  hotly,  and  exclaimed  with  indignation. 

"  Are  you  quizzing  me.  Monsieur  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  gravely  replied.  "But  I  had  a 
brother  once,  a  hot-headed,  passionate  boy,  who  ran 
away  from  home,  because  of  some"  fancied  ■wrong 
fiom  his  paients.  He  ran  away  fiom  home,  and  was 
too  prcwd  to  come  back  when  he  knew  that  he  was 
wrong.  He  came  to  England,  and  necessity  drove 
him  into  the  factories  at  Lancaster,  to  work-  "  for  his 
daily  bread."  He  met  bad  men,  who  drew  him  into 
sin  and  taught  him  evil  ways.  Once  he  was  very 
near  committing  a  crime  that  would  have  ruined  him 
for  ever.  But  he  met  a  young  girl — an  angel  I  mean 
—-who  also  worked  in  the  factory  :  this  girl,  tliis 
angel,  saw  his  position,  and  she  warned  him,  she 
pleaded  with  him,  she  saved  him  at  the  risk-  of  her 
own  reputation— Eldred  Percy,  I  love  ^ou  for  that  !" 

He  had  spok-eu  slowly  and  gravely  at  fii-st,  but 
growing  vehement,  as  he  proceeded,  he  closed  with 
that  passionate  exclamation,  while  his  glorious  face 
was  aflame  with  something  akin  to  adoration,  as  he 
looked  at  her. 

Eldred  remembered  how,  years  before,  when  she 
.  was  a  poor  factory  girl,  before  her  uncle  left  her  a 
fortune,  she  had  done  this  thing  ;  risked  so  much  to 
save  from  lift  ownCsin,  a  rash,  mistaken,  deluded,  boy, 
whom  she  pitied  for  his  youth  and  his  beauty,  ana 
the  good  she  knew  was  in  him. 

"  Henri  Bernard — your  brother  V  she  murmured, 
in  a  bewildered  way. 

"Yes,  he  was  my  brother;  Henri  Bernard  St.  Evre- 
monde!" replied  the  young  man.  "  He  is  dead,  now, 
but  he  came  back  to  his  friends,  and  he  told  me,  iiis 
brother,  of  the  angel  who  saved  him  from  ruin.  Itad 
not  believed  in  women  until  then.  And  I  thought 
there  could  not  be  two  women  in  the  world  so  noble, 
I  loved  you  from  that  hour,' Eldred;  I  swore  that  if  you 
would  not  marry  me  I  would  never  take  any  yroman  for 
my  wife.  I  have  searched  for  you  long,  Eldred,  and 
now  that  I  have  found  you,  shall  I  ask  in  vain  ior  your 
love  ?" 

It  was  so  strange,  so  sudden,  that  Eldred  could  not 
answer.    So  he  said,  tenderly: 

"  I  am  too  sudden,  am  1  not  ?  But  I  could  not  ws^t; 
You  have  known  me  only  a  week,  but  I  have  known 
you  for  y«»rs,  Eldred.  I  cannot  wait  for  my  answer 
till  you  nave  known  me  longer.  To-night  they  ■will  ask 
y  ou|to  play;  if  you  love  me,  if  you  ■«  ill  be  my  wife,  play  i 
"  Ah  I  tovX  nwK  cceur, 
Quaiid  die  est  lorn" 
for  it  is  my  favourite.  I  loved  you,  Eldred,  '  when 
you  were  fair.'  If  you  play  my  song  I  shall  kno^w  that 
you  love  me,  and  be  blessed," 

So  that  evening  when  they  called  Eldred  to  the 
piano,  he  watched  her  with  breathless  suspense,  until 
the  sweet  notes  came  floating  out  from  under  her 
dainty  fingers,  and  the  sweeter  words  told  him  that  she 
loved'him.  Then  the  light  that  came  hito  his  face  waa 
like  day-break,  and  Julie  whispered  to  Sara: 

"  Do" look  at  Clarian!  Did  you  ever  see  him  so  hand- 
some?" 

"  I  am  looking  at  Eldred,"  i-eplied  the  amazed  Sara. 
"  She  is  plaj-ing  a  French  tune,  and  singing  a  French 
song  !" 

But  her  surprise  was  not  a  circumstance  to  the  gene- 
ral astonishment,  when  it  tras  kaowa  that  Bldred 
P«roy  iTM  to  masij  a  Frene" 
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A  LQYERS'  QUARREL. 

The  brief  March  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the 
twilight,  which  would  probably  light  up  country  hill- 
sides for  some  time  with  purple  softness,  was  already 
eclipsed  in  the  city  with  flaring  gas-lights — and  Ljilian 
Graham  clung  closer  to  her  friend  with  almost  a  sensa- 
tion of  terror.  •    •  '  . 

"  I  had»n©  idea  it  was  so  l.tte.  Effie,"  she  said  to 
Mrs.  Wallis,  her  companion.  "  Oh,  do  let  us  hurry 
homo  !!'■ 

"  Dont  be  ^nervous,"  laughed  merry  little  Mrs 
Wallis  ;  "  we're  only  half-a-dozen  streets  away  from 
home  at  the  farthest.  I  like  to  be  out  in  the  twilight 
DDce  in  awhile,  myself — it  gives  one  a  spicy  sense  of 
idven^ure." 

But  Lilian  was  made  of  different  stuff ;  there  was 
lometing  clinging  and  dependent  in  her  nature,  and 
She  growing  darkness  appalled  her, 

"  Oh  I  am  so  glad  !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden 
Joyous  intonation  ef  her  voice.  '"  Meredith  Allston  is 
:oming  ;.he  will  see  us  safe  home." 
[  As  she  s'poke,  a  tall  figue  approached — the  figure  of 
a.  gentleman  walking  rapidly  down  the  street,  with  the 
latnp-light  shining  full  upon  his  dark  eyes  and  regular 
Cefatures.  •  . 

"  Sir.  Allston  ! '  Sferedith  !" 

But,  to  Lihan's  surprise,  the  gentleman  took  no 
notice  of  her  he:<itating  summons,  but  passed  her, 
Idoking  into  her  eager,  flushed  face,  with  the  careless 
glauca  of  unrecoguition,  ' 
.  She  drew  herself  haughtily  up,  and  bit  her  lip. 

"  I  might  have  spared  myself  the  trouble  of  speak- 
ing," she  said,  "  if  1  had  only  known  that  Mr.  Allston 
does  not  know  his  acquaintances  in  the  street." 

"  I  dare  say  he  v/as  thinking  of  something  else," 
.Eaid  Effie,  Wallis,  apologetically. 

"  Bat  1  called  his  name  !"  persisted  Lilian,  "  and  he 
looked  me  full  in  the  face  !" 

"  Weil  you  shall  call  him  to  an  account  for  it,  when 
be  comes  to-night." 

"  I  have  half  a  mind  not  to  see  him  !" 

'■  That  woulcl  be  nonsense,"  said  sensible  Mrs. 
Walli.s.  "  Come  along ;  we  shall  bs  at  home  in  two 
minutes." 

Lilian  Graham  looked  very  pretty  as  she  sat  in  her 
father's  drav/ingroom  that  night,  with  the  soft  light 
from  the  chandelier  streaming  roimd  her  slender  figure. 
She  was  a  blonde,  of  that  rare  type  of  beauty  which 
bc>a.sts  a  comple:xion  like  damask  roses,  and  hair  of 
shining  gold,  in  contrast  to  eyes  of  the  darkest  hazel, 
and  the  somewhat  plain  face  of  Mrs.  Wallis  served  as 
an  unconscious  foil  to  set  off  her  own  fresh  young 
loveliness. 

Mr.  Allston'e  face  brightened  as  he  entered  the  room 
i.few  minutes  after  the  little  ormolu  timepiece  on  the 
Diock  had  struck  eight. 

.'•'You  are  looking  very  well,  Lilian,"  he  said,  with 
loraething  of  the  conscious  pride  of  proprietorship. 
'  Lilian  bit  her  lip. 

"  You  did  not  stop  to  think  about  my  looks  when  I 
reoUy  needed  your  escort  this  evening,"  she  eaid,  a 
little  coldly. 

He  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 

'■  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Lilian  1" 

"  Were  you  not  in  the  Strand  this  evening,  between 
eix  and  seven  ?" 

"  So  ;  I  was  not." 

Miss  Graham's  cheeks  flushed. 

'"  Mr.  Allston,  I  can  hardly  discredit  the  evidence  of 
my  own  senses  !  1  certainly  saw  you,  and  so  did  Mrs. 
Wallio." 

Ho  looked  pained,  but  offered  no  further  explanation 
cf  the  mystery. 

"  Are  you  ready  for  the  concert  ?"  he  aaked. 

"I  have  changed  my  mipd,"  she  said,  briefly.  I 
don't  want  to  go." 

"  Lilian !" 

"  The  truth  is,"  she  said,  rising  to  her  feet,  and 
pl.iying  with  the  gold  chain  which  v,-as  looped  around 
hei-  neA,  "  I  do  not  care  to  go  out  with  a  gentleman 
tviio  Fees  fit  to  repose  so  little  confidence  in  me." 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  quietly.  "I  cannot,  of  course, 
lispute  your  decision.    I  wish  you  a  very  good  even- 

But  little  Lilian  found  the  hours  by  the  domestic 


fireside  a  httle  dull  after  the  departure  of  her  offended 
preux  chei'alkr. 

"  I  wish  I  hadn't  been  so  cross  vsdth  him,"  she  said, 
shruggjng  her  pretty  shoulders  remoi'sefully.  "  Effie, 
let's  ask  papa  to  tijie  us  to  the  opera  ;  we  shall  be  in 
time  for  the  last  two  acts." 

"  Just  as  you  choose,"  said  Effie  Wallis,  who  was  not 
unaccustomed  to  the  sudden  caprices  of  her  pretty  little 
cousin's  mind. 

The  Opera  House  was  crowded,  but  the  party  with 
difficulty  found  seats  at  the  back  of  the  dress-cu-cle — 
but  Lilian  was  hardly  seated  before  she  pressed  her 
cousin's  arm. 

"  Effie,  look  there — in  the  parquette — close  to  the 
orchestra  stalls." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Wallis.  "  I  see — it  is  Mr.  Allston; 
but  that's  no  reason  you  should  pinch  me  black  and 
blue.  I  suppose  a  man  has  a  right  to  come  to  the 
opera  if  he  chooses." 

"  I  hope  ho  won't  see  us,"  svd  Lilian,  in  atone  which 
might  easily  have  been  interpreted  as  directly  contrary 
to  her  words. 

■  •'  He  can't,  unless  he  has  eyes  in  the  back  of  his 
head,"  said  Mr^  Wallis.  "Do  keep  still,  and  kt  me 
hear  this  delicious  solo." 

Lilian  was  delighted  when  she  met  Mr.  Allston  the 
next  morning  on  Broadway. 

"I  hope  you  enjoyed  yourself  last  night,  she  said, 
demurely. 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  did,  particularly,"  he  answered, 
with  a  smile.  "  I  spent  the  evening  at  home  over  my 
bcjoks,  and  retired  very  early." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  said  Lilian  ;  "  you  were  at  the 
opera,  for  I  saw  you  there." 

"At  what  opera  ?" 

"  Fra  Diavolo." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Lilian." 

"  I  am  not  mistaken,"  she  answered,  positively.  "  I 
saw  you  there,  and  Efifie  did,  also.  VvTiere's  the  use  of 
trying  to  deceive  me  so  ?" 

He  coloured,  and  for  an  instant  looked  as  if  he  would 
have  spoken  hastily — the  next  moment,  however,  the 
cold,  quiet  look  came  on  his  countenance. 

"  I  am  not  trying  to  deceive  you,  Lilian  ;  but  there 
are  some  things  which  I  cannot  tell  you. " 

"  Engaged  people  should  never  have  mysteries  from 
each  other,"  she  answei-ed,  indignantly. 

"  The  mystery  is  not  mine,  Lilian  !' ' 

"  As  you  choose,"  she  retorted ;  "  but  I  do  not  choose 
to  be  the  butt  of  your  practical  jokes  any  longer. 
Please  to  consider  our  engagement  at  an  end  !" 

"  Lilian,  do  you  piean  what  you  say  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  do  !" 

She  drew  the  gUttering  eng.agement-ring  from  her 
finger,  and  tossed  it  towards  him,  but  he,  standing 
with  folded  arms,  made  no  effort  to  catch  it,  and  it 
rolled  down  into  the  gutter.  And  thus  they  parted, 
these  two,  who  had  been  affianced  lovers  for  so  long  ! 

The  weeks  passed  by — bleak  Slarch  softened  into 
violet-eyed  April,  and,  somewhat  to  Lilian's  disappoint- 
ment perhaps,  Meredith  Allston  made  no  further  efforf 
to  E9e  her.  She  grew  pale  and  heavy-eyed,  but  she 
would  have  died  ere  she  would  have  sent  to  her  lover, 
saying,  "  I  have  been  wrong — come  to  me  once  more  ?" 

FoF  Lilian  Graham  persisted  in  believing  that  Mere- 
dith alone  had  been  in  the  wrong. 

She  sat  at  the  head  of  her  father's  dinner-table,  one 
evening,  naeehanically  devoting  herself  to  the  duties  of 
hospitality,  when  a  well-known  name  sounded  on  her 
ear. 

"  Allston,"  said  one,  a  pursy-looking  old  gentleman, 
who  was  eating  a  gi^t  deal  of  lobster-salad.  "  Yes, 
I  saw  the  notice  of  the  death  in  the  morning  paper. 
It's  one  of  the  Allstons  of  Gramercy  Gardens — Mere- 
dith Allston's  cousin.  He  was  hopelessy  insane,  and 
uo  enrer  saw  him  tintil  of  late  years,  when  the  old 
gentleman  inasted  on  having  him  at  home.  He  didn't 
believe  in  asylums,  he  said  ;  but  he  was  no  sensitive 
on  the  subject,  he  never  allowed  any  one  to  know  the 
poor  young  man  was  at  his  house.  A  fine-looking 
young  fellow,  too  ;  they  say  he  looked  very  much  like 
young  Meredith.  Got  loose  one  night,  I  believe,  and 
paraded  about  town,  behaving  himself  so  well,  tjiat 
hplf  tie  people  mistook  him  for  his  cousin — ha, 
hi,  ha  !" 

And  the  old  gentleman  swallowed  half  a  glass  of 
chajupflgne,  and  turned  very  purple  in  the  face. 

Lilian  listened,  feeling  as  if  she  were  in  a  dream  ! 

This,  then,  was  the  secret  of  the  strange  misunder- 
standing which  had  parted  herself  and  her  affianced 
lover.  The  cruel  secret  which  Meredith  Allston  was 
obliged  to  conceal — the  mistaken  idsntity  of  the  two 
cousins  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  her  hearfswreck  ! 
Sha  could  hardly  sit  through  the  tedious  courses  of 


the  formal  dinner  party,  and  rejoiced  when  the  tim< 
came  for  herself  and  Mrs.  Wallis  to  lea.ve  the  table. 

"  Effie  !"  she  cried  breathlessy,  as  soon  as  thejy  wert 
alone,  "did  you  hear  what  Mr.  Van  Ness  said  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  isn't  it  a  strange  story  ?"  her  cousin  assented. 
"  What  a  relief  it  must  be  to  the  AUstons  !  But  what 
are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

"  To  send  for  Meredith  at  once,"  Lilian  answered, 
promptly. 

'"'  And  confess  yourself  to  have  been  in  tha 
wrong  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

Effie  Wallis  smiled  and  elevated  her  eyebrows. 

"  Then  you  have  more  moral  cour.?ge  than  I  have." 

But  LDiau's  heart  secretly  urged  her  on,  and  she 
covild  not  rest  until  she  had  summoned  Meredith  All- 
ston to  her  presence. 

He  came,  somewhat  surprised,  yet  not  lacking  in 
dignity. 

"  Meredith,.'  she  said,  softly,  coming  up  to  him, 
"  will  you  forgive  me  ?  I  have  been  wrong  and  hasty, 
but  I  love  you  still.  I  never  knew  until  to-night  of — ■ 
of  the  cloud  which  overshadowed  your  household." 

"  I  knew  you  were  misunderstanding  me,  Lilian," 
he  said,  calmly,  "  but  my  hps  were  sealed  by  a  pro 
mise  exacted  by  my  father." 

"  Then  you  will  forgive  me  ?" 

He  smiled.  "  It  is  easy  to  forgive  one  we  love,"  he 
said,  gently. 

"  Meredith,"  she  whispered,  "  do  you  love  me  aa 
you  once  did  ?" 

"  My  sentiments  have  undergone  no  charge, 
Lilian." 

And  the  lover-like  kiss  he  pressed  upon  her  brow 
was  the  signet  of  a  newer  and  more  au,spicious  be- 
trothal, whereof  the  mainspring  was  perfect  love  aad 
trust. 

THE  ANSWER. 

You  ask  me— "If,  from  off  this  bed, 
Where  I  have  seen  so  much  of  pain. 

If  when  the  living  shall  be  dead, 
If  they  shall  ever  meet  again 

Clemanthe,  I  have  asked  the  hills, 

That  look  eternal  and  subhme  ; 
And  thought  .in  answer,  like  the  rills, 
Would  speak  to  me  iu  friendly  chime. 

I've  asked  the  stars  in  azure  field. 

Where  I  have  let  my  spuit  roam. 
If,  when  two  loving  mortals  yield 

To  death,  if  they  v.'ill  meet  at  home  ! 

And  I  have  asked  the  deep,  blue  sea. 

That  has  an  answer  in  each  wave ; 
But  all  the  stars,  the  hills,  and  sea, 

Were  dumb,  mute  as  the  grave. 

But  while  I  gaze  tpon  your  face, 
I  see  a  something  in  your  love — 

With  all  its  pureness  and  its  grace- 
That  tells  how  angtls  meet  above. 

There  is  a  halo  in  your  eyes 
Too  bright  to  perish  hke  the  wave  ; 

A  loving  soul,  bom  for  the  skies. 
To  flourish  when  beyond  the  gi-ave. 

And  there  is  more  I  cannot  tell. 

For  I  am  growing  weak  with  pain ; 
Good-bye,  Clemanthe,  all  is  weU, 

In  Heaven  we  shali  meet  again. 


A  novel' by  Senor  Castelar  is  announced  at  MadiiJ — 
"  The  Story, of  a  Heart." 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  will  suc- 
ceed Sir  Charles  Ellice  as  Quartermastei  -Geneiai, 

Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  has  arrived  in  England  from  t'ua 
United  States. 

About  100  ironstone  and  coal  workers  employed  at 
the  Carroi)  Company's  works,  near  Dumferliue,  have 
struck  work,  owing  to  reduction  of  wages. 

The  miners  of  the  Cannock  Chase  district  resolved 
on  March  21st  to  ^continue  the  stri&,^  Four  thousand 
meuaro  now  out.  ^ 
.  It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Disraeli  will,  in  the  course 
of  Whitsuu  week,  attend  a  banquet  to  be  held  at 
Chelmsford  in  celebration  of  Conservative  victories  in 
Essex. 

'An  Edinburgh  bricklayer,  named  Ison,  on  March 
21st  cut  the  throat  of  a  fellow-labourer  named  DolLtn, 
then  killed  his  own  chUd,  and  finally  committed  sui- 
cide. The  weapon  us'ed  was  a  knife.  DolLin,  who,  it 
8  thought,  will  recover,  was  suspected  of  intimacy 
with  Ison's  wife. 

Penny  Bank,  1?  and  20  Winetavern-stroet— B.iuk  Honrs 
every  day  from  10  a,m,  to  5  p,m.  On  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturday  Eveninssj  from  7  to  9.  per  Cent,  on  De- 
."osits  of  £^,. 
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SWEETER     THAN  LIFE. 


tOBEkT  J.  GRIFFITHS,  L.L.D. 

IN  TEN  CHAPTEES. 

.  CHAPTER  II. 

A  NEW  SCENE. 

Far  away  from  the  city  of  Newnham,  in  one  of  the 
«outhern  counties  of  England,  there  was  a  sleepy, 
retired  little  village,  just  as  quaint  in  its  fashions  and 
more  primitive  in  its^customs  than  that  city.  There 
was  a  squire  who  spent  most  of  his  time  and  money  in 
London,  but  who  was,  nevertheless,  a  man  of  immense 
power  in  the  very  sroiall  world  over  which  he  ruled 
either  directly  or  through  his  agent  ;  there  was  the 
clergyman,  who  led  an  easy,  happy  life,  not  very 
greatly  disturbed,  perhaps,  by  a  sense  of  his  responsi. 
bUities  ;  and  there  was,  finally,  the  small  mass  of 
villagers,  to  whom  the  alphabet  was  a  mystery,  and 
reading  and  wr  iting  accomplishments  undreamt  of  ex. 
cept  by  a  few  aspiring  spirits.  They  were  for  the  most 
part  labourers  on  the  squire's  estate,  and  some  of  them 
hnld  small  portions  of  land  for  their  own  use  and  cul- 
tivation. 

G»eorge  Harding  was  one  of  these  more  fortunate 
villa^rs.    He  was  an  old  man  who,  for  the  whole  of 
his  lifie,  had  been  a  labourer  in  the  village.  Here 
he    wa-s    born,    and    here    he    had    wooed  and 
married"-  his    wife,  'long  dead,  in  these  departed 
years  so*  very   long  ago  ;  and  here  also  he  hoped 
to  be  burie.d.    His  cottage  was  the  neatest  and  pret- 
tiest in  Hilaton.    He  held  three  acres  of  land,,  and  his 
daughter  SiSsy  was,  in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  th® 
rural  swains — and  it  is  astonishing  how  much  more 
readUy  gentlemen  decide  a  ca.'.e  of  this  kind  than  the 
iadies  themselves  do — the  acknowledged  queen  of 
beauty  for  milea  around  ;.  an^,  to  do  the  young  lady 
justice,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  she  was  fully 
jiware  of  it.    Formerly  a  sister  had  disputed  the  palm 
with  her  :  but  she  had  left  home  and  had  entered  into 
Bervice  in  London.,  aaid  from  that  hour  Sissy's  triumph 
was  secured.    Offers  of  marriage  came  from  many  di- 
rections,  until  she  became  weary^even  of  this  exciting 
a-musement.    Of  course,  she  never  dreamt  of  accepting 
any  one  of  her  very  numerous  admirers,  for  some- 
where in  the  recesses  of  her  heart  she  had  an  idea, 
anconfessed  perhaps  even  to  herself,  that  some  day  a 
gentleman  would    come    to   Hilston,  and  would, 
as    a     matter     of  -   course,     fall    in    love  with 
her  fresh,  lovely  face,  and  carry  her  off  to  be  the  mis- 
tress of  some  grand  old  house,  which,  in  all  her  day. 
dreanis,  was  very  like  the  residence  of  the  lord  of  the 
.  manor.   There  she  would  rule  when  her  fairyland  be. 
came  a  tangible  reality,  and  she  never  imagined  that 
the  good  time  for  which  she  sighed  might  be  long  in 
coming — might  possibly  never  come  at  all.    And  as 
the  days  went  by,  and  she  still  remained  in  the  poverty 
and  obscurity  of  George  Harding's  humble  house,  the 
evil  spirit  of  ambition  rose  stronger  and  higher  in  her 
foolish  heart,  and  she  made  no  effort  to  exorcise  the 
tempter.    If  ever  wealth  andfpower  were  offered  to 
her,-Si5Ey  Harding  might  be  very  ready  to  accept  them, 
whatever  the  price  might  be. 

It  was  ia  the  sweet  summertime,  when  the  fields 
were  full  of  golden  grain  and  the  many.hued  wild 
fiowers  blossomed  on  every  hedgerow,  when  the  mea- 
dows were  studded  with  buttercups  and  daisies,  and 
every  feathered  songster  warbled  his  song  of  joy,  that 
a  young  man  was  deposited  "at  fhe  httle  hut  which 
was  dignified  with  the  name  of  fhe  Hilston  Railway 
Stat-  -n.  He  came  by  the  mid-day  train  from  London, 
and,  ludping  from  Lis  extremely  respectable  at- 
tire Stid  Wie  fuU  amount  of  luggage  which  he 


carried  with  him,  he  was  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, to  say  the  least.  He  could  not  have  been  more 
than  twenty-five,  and  he  did  not  appear  to  be  in  very 
good  health,  for  he  w^s  closely  muffled  up,  bright  and 
warm  though  the  day  was  ;  and  he  walked  with  a 
feeble,  lingering  pace.  There  was  nothing  particularly 
striking  in  his  countenance  ;  it  was  just  one  of  those 
faces  which  leai-e  no  impress  upon  the  memory,  and,  if  • 
any  one  characteristic  marked  it  more  strongly  than 
another,  it  was  the  weakness  and  irresolution  of  the 
man  which  betrayed  itself.  He  paused  undecidedly 
when  the  train  had  passed  away,  and  .addressed  the 
station  master,  a  boy  of  twenty,  or  perhaps  less,  who 
was,  nevertheless,  an  important  jiersonage  in  that  veiy 
small  world  of  Hilston. 

"  Is  there  a  decentpublic-house  in  the  place  ?"  asked 
the  stranger,  "  or  anywhere  else  where  I  could  pro- 
cure lodgings  for  a  time  ?"■ 

It  was  a  diflicult  question,  and  the  railway  digni- 
tary pondered.  There  certainly  was  a  public-house  in 
the  village,  but  he  doubted  whether  they  had  a  spare 
bed.  In  the  memory  of  man  no  stranger  had 'been  in 
quest  of  lodgings  before,  aicd  since  there  had  been  no 
demand,  there  was,  of  course,  no  supply.' 

"  There  is  a  public-house  but  I  don't  think  they 
have  room  for  lodgers,"  he  rephed,  with  the  gravity 
becoming  the  consideration  of  so  important  a  topic. 
"  They  have  not  enough  room  in  it  for  themselves,  and 
I  don't  think  they  could  accommodate  anyone  else." 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  force  and  cogency  o? 
this  remark.  Clearly  the  public-house  wjffe  no  abiding 
place  for  him.  - 

"  I  don't  know  of  anyone  else  who  can  take  you  in, 
unless  George  Harding  will,"  pursued  the  other  :  "  his 
place  is  the  biggest,  and  he  has  an  awfully  pretty 
daughter.    Such  a  complexion,  by  Jove  !" 

And  he  went  off  into  a  short  fit  of  musing  on  Sissy's 
perfections,  from  which  the  stranger  recalled  him  ra- 
ther brusquely : 

"  Where  is  tEe  place  ?"  he  asked,  eager  to  leave  the 
amorous  young  man  and  to  establish  himself  in  lodg- 
ings somewhere. 

"  Just  over  there  ;"  and  he  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  the  cottage,  ftvhenee  a  thin  wreath.-  of  smo^  was 
stretching  leisurely  and  lazily  into  the  blue  ether. 
'■  You  may  as  well  try  him  ;  but,  if  he  takes  you  in, 
don't  try  any  games  on  the  girl.  I  have  serious  inten- 
tions there  myself,"  and  he  made  an  effort  to  screw  up 
into  an  imperial  a  melancholy,  straggling  moustache, 
which  he  had  been  assiduously  cultivating  for  some 
time. 

The  stranger  left  him  absorbed  in  this  pursuit,  and 
wended  his  way  to  the  cottage  which  had  been  indi- 
cated. 

The  pld  man  was  at  home  on  that  particular  day, 
as  it  happened,  and  to  him  the  stranger  applied.  He 
was  a  clerk  in  London,  he  said,  and,  being  in  ill-health, 
wished  for  a  little  repose.  He  '^ad  been  pleased  by 
the  appearance  of  Hilston,  and  '.vished  to  stay,  pro- 
vided George  Harding  would-  take  him  in.  Sissy,  I 
regret  to  say,  was  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  door, 
and  overheard  the  whole  conversation  ;  and,  when  she 
was  called  in  to  give  an  opinion,  she  was  in  favour  of 
granting  the  application.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  a 
few  hours  later  saw  the  young  stranger — whose  name, 
he  said,  was  Edward  Barrow — estabhshed  in  the  cot- 
tage, his  luggage  deposited  in  a  chamber  which  Sis.sy 
had  vacated  for  his  benefit,  and  he  himself  discussing 
an  evening  meal  of  beans  and  bacon. 

There  is  nothing  very  romantic  in  all  this — is  there, 
my  fair  reader  ?  It  would  have  been  far  more  de- 
lightful to  bring  down  a  nobleman,  with  heaps  of  gold 
and  diamonds,  who  would  marry  the  sweet,  lowly- 
born  maiden — as  noblemen,  it  is  well  known,  usually 
do — instead  of  introducing  a  mere  clerk,  who  really 
relished  beans  and  bacon.  The  idea  is  monstrously 
unromantic  ;  and  yet,  if  there  had  been  a  respectable 
public-house,  of  fair  size,  in  Hilston,  Edward  Barrow 
would  never  have  become  an  inmate  of  George  Eai-d- 
ing's  cottage  ;  and  unless  that  event  had  happened 
this  story  would  never  have  been  written,  which  would 
have  been  a  serious  less  to  the  world. 

The  first  evening  of  his  residence  there  passed  away 
in  social  conversation  between  him  and  the  old  man, 
who  was  never  tired  of  hearing  of  London  and  all  its 
wonders.  Not  that  Edward  knew  really  very  much 
about  them.  Like  many  others  who  have  s-pent  ye?rs 
in  the  great  city,  he  had  seen  none  of  the  sig'nts  of  the 
town.  He  had  a  hazy  idea  as  to  the  locality  of  the 
Tower,  and  thought  of  it  as  the  place  where  the 
Crown  jewels  were  kept ;  he  had  once  been  in  St. 


Paul's,  for  half  an  hour,  and  several  times  in  West 
minster  Abbey  ;  concerning  the  Bank  of  England  anc 
the  Mansion  House  he  knew  a  little  more  ;  and  hit 
narration  of  all  that  he  knew  and  all  that  he  did  not 
know  was  listened  to  with  open-mouthed  wonder  by  his 
simple  listeners,  to  whom  he  opened  up  a  new  world 
as  entrancing  to  the  gu  l  at  least  as  any  of  the  gorgeouH 
scenes  of  the  Arabian  Kights  to  our  boyish  and  girlish 
imagination. 

Well,  the  days  went  by,  and  the  young  clerk 
was,  us  a  matter  of  course,  much  alone  v.-itb 
Sissy.  In  the  long  summer  days,  when  the 
father  was  absent  in  the  fields  and  the  daughter 
was  occupied  with  her  small  domestic  duties,  Ed- 
ward BciiTow  would  smoke  his  pipe  (jontentedly  in 
the  little  flower  garden  before  the  cottstge,  and  when 
Sissy's  work  was  done,  and  she  had  assumed  her  after- 
noon attire,  she  would  sit  in  the  doorway  and  Usten  tc 
his  discourse.  He  was  an  idle  man  at  that  time,  sh? 
was  an  extremely  pretty  girl — given  the  two  quantities 
and  the  result  is  certain.  Any  one  but  George  Harding 
could  have  detected  the  po-sition  of  affaii  s  with  half  an 
eye  ;  he  with  two  eyes  failed  to'see  it. ' 

One — two — three  weeks  passed  rapidly  away,  and 
still  the  young  man  lingered  on  the  enchanted  ground. 
Love  was  to  him  a  new  and  deliciious  sensation,  an  in- 
toxicating joy  which  had  rushed  like  a  resistless  tor- 
rent into  his  soul,  and  sivamped  the  voice  of  reason 
and  the  cold,  dictates  of  prudence.  Toiling  and  moil- 
ing in  the  great  human  hive,  engrossed  as  he  had 
been  with  his  own  troubles,  harassed  by  feeble  health 
and  very  often  by  pjecuniary  troubles,  he  had  paid  but 
little  heed  to  the  softer  phases  of  jife  ; ,  but  now,  when 
fortune  had  thrown  him  in  the  way  of  this  lovely  and, 
as  he  thought,  artless  village  maiden,  he  surrendered 
without  discretion.  Love,  which  was  to  many  men  a 
pastime,  be-came  to  him  henceforth  a  deep  and  even 
awful  reality.  .  .  " 

He  was  thinking  of  these  and  other  matters  one  af- 
ternoon, when  a  letter  reached  him,  summoning  him 
back  to  London.  Sissy  was  engaged  in  tying  up  some 
flowers  when  this  missive  came,  and  v.  ithout  a  word  of 
comment  he  placed  it  in  her  hand. 

He  watched  her  face  with  great  anxiety  as  she  read 
it.  It  became  a  little  paler,  perhaps,  than  before,  but 
there  was  no  emotion — no  trate  of  any  deeper  feehng 
ihan  regret  at  the  sevei-ance  of  a  tie  of  passing  friend- 
ship ;  and  the  young  man  was  disappointed. 

'■  Are  you  not  scrry,  Sissy  i"  he  asked  in  an  agitated 
voice,  .     ,  ■ 

"  No,"  was  the  brief  and  cahn  reply. 

Edward  was  silent.    Her  answer  puzzled  him. 

"  Can  you  not  guess  what  I  wish  to  say?"  he  asked, 
with  a  httle  irritation. 

"  Yes,"  was  now  the  brief  rejoinder. 

"  And,  knowing  all  this,  of  the  love  which,  like  glad 
sunshine,  has  filled  my  day-dreanis  with  visions  of 
future  happiness — of  the  hope  which  I,  perhaps  fool- 
ishly, cherished  one  day  to  call  you  my  wife — you  can 
yet  regard  without  regret  my  departure  from  your  pre- 
sence V  he  bitterly  said. 

'■'  I  did  not  say  so,"  she  rephed. 

She  was  balspicing  the  probabilities  of  future  advan 
tage  in  her  mind.  He  was  certainly  not  a  gentleman, 
as  she  promised  herself  her  husband  should  be ;  he 
was  not  even  a  handsome  man — although  she  would 
have  married  an  ogre  provided  he  were  wealthy.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  rich  suitor  might  never  kneel  at 
her  feet ;  the  wealth  she  goveted  might  never  be  withir- 
her  grasping  reach  ;  and  she  asked  herself  whether  it 
might  not  be  better  to  accept  this  man,  who  was  at 
least  preferable  to  any  rustic  swain,  than  to  dream  on 
of  riches  which,  like  the  desert  mirage,  might  float 
with  baneful  lustre  before  her  eyes,  but  which  she 
probably  would  never  obtain. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  loving  this  man — that,  of 
course,  was  a  most  absurd  idea,  for  Sissy  Harding  loved 
herself  so  well  that  any  otiier  affection  was  quite  im- 
possible. Hers  was  a  hard,  covetous,  unloving  soui, 
with  a  fair,  too  fair,  habitation.  She  was,  indeed,  s 
beautiful  and  yet  a  fatal  su-en,  and  the  sweet  music  c* 
her  voice  lured  her  victim  to  quick  and  certain  de- 
struction. ■ 

Then  you  do  feel  a  little  sorry  ?"  he  asked,  halting 
siiddeisly,  in  a  nervous  walk  up  and  down  the  gar"- 
den.  , 

There  was  no  reply,  but  in  her  face  he  fancied  that 
he  saw  a  welcome  glance  of  tenderness. 

He  leant  over  her  shoulder,  he  placed  his  arms  «our:r. 
her  fair  white  throat,  and  whispered  the  old,  old  ques- 
tion, which  to  maidens'  ears  is  ever  welcome  and  ever 
new  

"  Do  you  love  me.  Sissy  ?" 
'    And  the  falsa  irords  of  black  deceit iell  softly  ana 
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pleasamly  on  his  listening  ear,  sweeter  music  far  than 
the  grandest  song  of  art :  ■  ' 

' '  Veiy  much,  Edward. 

It  -w  as,  no  doubt,  a.  very  stupid  piecfe  of  love-making, 
my  dear  reader,  even  when  you  remember  that  the 
turt]  e  do  v€s  wereonly  a  city  cl^rk  and  an  ignorant  country 
girl ;  but  then  you  must  recollect  that  all  love  scenes 
ire  more  or  les;  stupid.  How  often,  madame,  have  you 
since  bughed  at  the  awkwardness  with  which  your  re- 
Bpected  partner  first  breathed  his  tale  of  passion  >  How 
Burely  d<6e.5  th^  weight  gathering  j-eai  s  wear  off  the 
rosy  tinge,  of  early  romance,  and  how  commonplace 
now  do  tho.-e  old  sweet  days  appear  when  the  blush 
was  fiesh  upon  your  cheek,  aud  the  soft  love-light 
shone  from  your  eye^!  Ah,  me  I  how  foolish  we  all 
have  been,  and  how  fcoliih  will  our  children  be  after 
us.  Voices  long  since  hushed  echo  from  the  tomb,  dead 
fac^  hover  near  us  by  day  and  by  night,  and  trivial 
epA'iinromantic  though  our  lives  may  be,  we  cherish 
Ql£  joft  nothings  of  fomier  days,  and  renew  our  j-outh 
jfl4>I:e  reSec-tod  bri^^htness  oi  departed  love.  Laugh 
ifc*»them  if  you  will.  It  is  but  another  form  of  your 
jwn  hi.-torj-  ;  for  everything  in  love  is  old,  old  as  the 
bloom  iu  Kden,  v  hen  the  bii-ds  warbled  their  song  of 
joy  over  the  first  man  and  woman  who  loved,  and  suf- 
fered, and  ched. 

Let  us  return  to  our  story.  We  cannot  paint  the 
foung  man's  rapture  when  he  heard  the  girl's  decep- 
tive WpOrds- ;  we  have  all  been  miscaken  in  our  time. 

He  wished  to  ask  her  father's  consent  that  evening, 
and  she  made  no  objection.  Why  should  she  ?  If 
he  consehtaci,' SQ  much  the  "oetter  ;  if  he  refused,' she 
had  a  habit  of  folloiving  her  own  inclination. 

The"  sun  sinli  amid  a  golden  blaze  of  light,  and  in 
Email  knots  the  labourers  returned  home.  George  Hard- 
ing found  his  daughter  alone,  but  she  did  not  prepare 
him  tor  the  convers  '-tioa  which  was  to  come. 

He  ate  his  supper  in  silence,  for  Sissywas  but  little 
inclined  to  talk.  Edward  was  without,  but  came  in  to 
join  the  old  m:'.n  in  Uis  evening  piiie. 

"  I  leave  you  to-morrow  to  return  to  liondon,"  he 
begfiU,  liardly  krwwing  how  to  broach  the  subject. 

Fortunately,  th;  uiiplcas:int  duty  comes  to  most  of 
us  but  onjfc  in  g  lifetime* 

"  You  have  had  a  long  time  with  us,"  replied  the 
old  man,  stolidly  enough. 

"  Long  enough  to  find  out  that  I  love  Sissy," 
blurted  out  thc;  young  man,  plunging  into  the  midst  of 
his  .business. 

i  George  Hturding  rose,  and  drew  himself  up  in  real 
anger.'  , 

'•  None  of  that,  sir,"  he  said  fiercely  ;  '-'the  man  who 
marries  my  girl  shall  be  one  of  her  own  clasis,  one 
whom  I  know.  Of  you  I  know  nothing,  and  she  is  no 
more  fit  to  become  your  wife  than  to  be  Queen  of  En"-- 
land." 

'■'But  I  can  prove— — ^'  began  Edward,  anxiously. 

'■'You  can  never  prove  that  you  wOl  make  her  a 
good  Imsbanil.-and  I  am  quits  sm-e  that  she  will  never 
make  a  good  wife  for  you." 

''But  "  . persisted  the  eager- lover. 

"  We  wil^  BOt  fedk  any  more  about  it,"  decided 
George.  '■' Yoii,  Londoii  gentlenien,  can  use  yourtongues, 
md  l.Civft  ;1vjt  you  will  never  marry  my"^girl  with  my 

E-l  .  way  his,  gipe  angrily  and  strode  out 

into  c:!'-  .  1,.  J.  ^  :.iv.  He  felt  that  the  old  man  was 
right  ;n.d  Hwt  lie  was  wrong  ;  but  did  lovei'  ever 
abandon  l>i.s  si.it  for  so  trifling  a  reason  ?  He  thought 
nothing  of  the  old  man's  loneliness  when  Sissy  would 
Vjs  goue-ruothirig  of  the  declining  years  unsoo'thed  by 
his  daughter's  cara — for  love  is  intensely  selfish.  This 
case  was  no  e.xception  to  the  rule. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


ilr.  Halliday  and  other  miners,  charged'  with  oon- 
Bpiracy,  were  discharged  at  Manchester,  on  the  21st 
M-'.r.  h,  thc '  indie 'cmculs  being  ordered  to  stand  over 
till  next  apsi>-.cs. 

B;;|;.M-;FA.ST.— iv'^PS  SCOCO.\.  — GRATEFrL.4.VDC0Mf  ORTIKG 

— ••  By  a  thorough  tnowledje  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  opemtions  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  pwperties^  of  well-selected 
c    .     Mr,  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
.    I    -ely  flavoured  bsverage  which  niaysave  us  many  heavy 
.  -'  bills."— Ci'siJ  Seveir.e  Gazette.     Made  simply  with 
:  ;  Water  or  Milk.    Sold  by  Grocers  in  packets  only, 
J.\MESEm  AND  Co.,  Homceooathic  Chemists 
:  .a'lnccdie-.strcut,  and  17U  Piccadillv  ;  Woi'ki,  Eubtoii- 

:  iiiv.r-:  kv.v.  of  Cocoa.— '-Wc.  will  aow  give  .-in  account 
..{  r'C.".t;is;v,l  opted  by  Messrs.  .Tamfc  Kppsand  Co.,manu, 
\>i:.  '..:'„r.,  <,i  drjtauc  .-irticlcs,  at  thc~r  works  iu  the  Euston- 
ica  l.I.uuacr'."— See  Article  m  Casselfs  Uovjiehold  G'uidi. 

I'KUA JlliUi..\T0RS.— P.  Leirndge,  manufacturer,  32  Amiens- 
Rti-cet,  and  32  Lower  Oimond-quay.  N.B.— Repairs  promptly 
eieouted.  I534O 


A  VISIT  TO  MISS  FOAVLER. 
Actuated  partly  by  a  belief  in  the  possibihty  of  the 
truth  of  Spirituahsm,  partly  by  curiosity  to  witness 
some  more  satisfactory  evidence  than  Glasgow  Spirit- 
ualists have  hitherto  been  able  to  present,  and  partly 
by  the  detejrmination  to  present  to  the  public  a  round, 
unvarnished  tale  of  my  experiences  with  a  fir.st-class 
medium,  I  paid  a  visit  recently  to  Miss  Lottie  Fowler, 
at  the  Crown  Hotel,  George-square.    "  Gentleman  to 
be  shown  to  No.  13,"  one  waiter  called  out  to  ano- 
ther, and,  prececled  by  the  latter,  we  were  ushered  up- 
stairs.   I  say  we,  for  I  was  accompanied  by  a  friend. 
The  waiter  having  announced  us,  Sliss  Fov\'ler  received 
US'  at  the  door.    The  first  obstacle  that  presented  it- 
self was  the  presence  of  my  companion.  Miss  Fowler 
objecting  to  seeing  more  than  one  person  at  a  time,  al- 
leging that  the  magnetism  of  niauy  interrupted  the 
influence  of  the  spirits  on  the  one.    This  was  some- 
what surprising,  for,  according  to  her  own  account,  she 
was  engaged  that  evening  at  the  conclusion  of  my  visit  to 
hold  a  seance  to  which  half  a  dozen  mjembers  of  the  Press 
\vere  invited.  My  friend  having  depart  ed,  I  found  myself 
in  a  handsomely  furnished  apartment  alone  with  the 
fair  medium.    Everything  about  us  seemed  to  defy 
suspicion  ;  the  room  was  light,  cheerful,  and  csmfort- 
able.    Miss  Fowler  had  an  easj-,  prepossessing  style, 
v.'as  young  and  interesting,  and  wonderfully  chatty. 
In  two  miputes  we  were  coijversing  as  friendly  as 
though  we  had  known  each  other  for  years.    I  told 
her  the  object  of  my  visit,  on  which  she  as  frankly 
replied  that  she  could  not  guarantee  to  tell  nie  all  that 
was  true,  as  when  entranced  she  was  totally  uncon- 
scious of  what  she  either  said   or  did.    She  was 
suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  which  necessitated  very 
often  the  unromantic  use  of  a  pocket-handkerchief.  I 
mention  this,  because  I  subsequently  observed  that, 
although   to  all  appearance  quite  unconscious  v.  hen 
entranced,  she  was  never  so  totally  oblivious  when 
she  sneezed  as  to  forget  the  necessity  of  "the  unro- 
mantic  application  of  the  aforesaid  article.    We  talked 
most  agreeably  on  various  topics  :  and  in  the  'course 
of  conversation  I  ascertained  that  Miss  Fowler  was  no 
relation  of  the  well-known  phrenologist  of  that  name  ; 
that  it  was  her  first  visit  to  Scotland  ;  that  I  was  of  a 
remarkably  sad  aspect,  and  that  she  was  certain  I  had  a 
secret  sorrow  gnawing  at  my  hesrt.  This  was  the  first 
piece  of  information  I  received  :  a  communication  for 
■v^hich  I  was,  of  course,  bound  to  feel  grateful,  seeing 
that,  in  respect  to  the  first  statement,  I  had  always 
considered  myself  to  be  rather  hilarious  than  other- 
wise ;  and,w  ith  regard  to  the  latter,  I  was  certainly  not 
aware  of  what  particular  grief  I  was  slowly  wasting 
under.    I  set  her  right  on  these  points,  and  then  we 
began  to  get  on  capitally.  She  put  one  chai-ming  little 
hand  in  mine,  and  talked  on.    I  a.skcd  her  how  it  was 
that  "spirits  came  and  showed  themselves,  as  in  Lon- 
don, at  the  beck  and  call  of  any  medium  who  chose  to 
advertise  stances  at  five  shillings  a  head.    t>he  'renlied 
That  the  spirits  w-ere  specially  commissioned  to  watch 
over  these  manifestors,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was 
•  as  much  a  business  with  the  spirits  as  it  was  with  the 
proprietors.    I   thought  it  looked  very  like  a  species 
of  manager  making  u,p  his  company,  and  wondered  if 
there  were  any  regulations  respecting  fines  in  ca^e  of 
absence  of  the  spirits  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  I 
said  nothing.  All  this  time  I  held  Miss  Fowler's  hand. 
At  last  she  began  to  twitch  spasmodically.  I  remarked 
that  I  did  that  sometimes  wlien  I  retired  to  rest.  She 
said,  "It  is  not,  I  but  the  spirits, who  were  taking  pos- 
session of  me."    We  then  got  hold  of  one  another's 
hands,  and  our  conversation  now  became  interrupted 
by  many  yawns  on  the  part  of  the  medium.  At  length 
Miss  Fowler  gradually  sank  back  entranced.    Her  face 
changed  rapidly,  and  a  really  beautiful  and  child- 
Kke  smile  settled   on  her  features.    She  then  be- 
gan to  talk  again,    but    her   voice    had  entirely 
changed.    It  seemed  to  be  now  rather  a  bad  imita- 
tion of  a  child  of  seven  years  old  talking  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  Americanisms.    By  a  most  singular  coinci- 
dence, too,  the  first  remarks  made  by  the  spirits 
through  Miss  Fowler  were  again  on  my  sad  counte- 
nance, but,  by  an  equally  singular  coincidence,  the 
spirit  called  Annie  said  I  had  'a  keen  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  as  I  had  myself  remarked  to  Miss  Fowler 
not  tw  o  minutes  before.    I  ivas  than  informed  '  that 
my  father  had  been  dead  some  six  or  seven  years,  and 
my  mother  had  swollen  feet.'    I  thought  it  better  to 
put  the  spirit  light  on  these  points  at  once,  in  order 
that  we  might  get  on  better  after  ,vards.    My  father,  I 
told  her,  was  living,  but  she  said  no!    I  maintained 
that  he  was — at  least,  that  I  had  seen  him  yesterday — 
and,  as  to  my  mother,  she  certainl'?  did  not  suffer  in 


^the  way  described.    The  spirit  then  prescribed  for  mj 
^mother:  she  suggested  that  she  should  infuse  some 
camomile  flowers  in  rum  and  water  for  a  bath,  and  im- 
bibe quantities  of  dandelion  tea  ;  for  me,  that  I  should 
immediately  procure  a  box  of  liver  pills,  and  quit 
Scotland  on  the  first  opportunity  ;  that  so  far  as  my 
occupation  (literary)  was  concerned,  it  would  be  better 
for  me  to  receive  the  money  at  once  from  editors  than 
trust  to  what  my  works  would  bring  me  through  a 
publishei-j(in  which  latter  suggestion  I  perfectly  agreed). 
I   was  then  informed  that   I  had  three  brothers 
and  a  sister  (hitherto  I  had  been  firmly  persuaded 
I  had  but  one  brother).     I  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  my  being  right  •  iu  that  respect,  and  the 
spirit     being     viron//.      "His    name,"     said  the 
spirit,    "  is  Henry,  and  he  is  younger  than  you." 
I  said,  "  His  name  is  Thomas,  and  he  is  fourteen  years 
older."    Then  the  spirit  insisted  that   I   was  not 
properly  mated  ;  that  my  wife  was  a  little  fat  woman, 
and  of  a  wretched  temper ;  that  this  was  the  grief  that 
was  consuming  me.    At  this  point  I  felt  for  the  first 
time  during  our  interview  uncomfortable,  as  I  thought 
of  the   probable  consec^uence  should  the  aspersions 
reach  the  ears  of  the  excellent  lady  who  bears  my 
name.  Nearly  everything  that  was  told  me  was  exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  \\  as  really  the  fact.    Some  few- 
things  were  certainly  correct,  but  they  seemed  to  me 
as  much  the  result  of  guess  as  intuition — in  fact,  I  am 
quite  sure  the  spirit  asked  far  more  questions  of  me 
about  my  affairs  than  I  did  of  her.    I  don't  rem'jmber 
that  I  w:'s  told  anything  particularly  pleasant,  except 
that  it  would  not  be  long  before  death  would  make  ua 
all  more  comfortable.    Stay,  though,  thtre  w^s  one 
thing,  and  that  was  that  Shakespear  (who,  the  spirit 
said,  was  a  very  young-  man)  was  always  guid- 
,ing    nie    when    I    wrote,     and    that  Aristotle 
and     a     few     other      boon     companions  gene- 
rally seated  themselves  by  my  side.    I  need  scarcely 
say  that  this  statement  ought  to  be  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated, and  that  the  only  way  that  at  present  sug- 
gests itself  of  proving  whether  such  is  or  is  not  the 
case  is  for  the  public  at  once  to  purchase  my  books. 
I  paid  my  guinea  v;ith  about  as  much  willingness  as  a 
great  many  others  have  done.    Spiritualism  may  be 
true  ;    Jliss  Fowler  ;     thoroughly    genuine  ;  but 
the  medium  picks  up  a  good  many  useful  hints  in 
the  introductory  conversation  ;  and,  so  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  where  information  was  withheld  the 
result  was  a  total  failure. 


SWIFTLY  PASSING. 

Life's  young  days  are  passing  o'er  ns, 
Age  comes  slowly  creeping  on. 

And  the  fleeting  scenes  before  us 
Will  too  soon,  alas  I  be  gone. 

Childhood's  gay  and  laughing  hours 

Swiftly  pass  without  a  care. 
Strewing  life's  you-ag  path  vi'ith  flowers. 

Blooming  fresh  and  sweetly  fair. 

Manhood,  under  care's  dominion. 

Sighs  for  rest  it  cannot  tiiid. 
Never  slackeis  Time  his  pinion. 

Onward,  I'.lanhood's  left  behind. 

Next,  Old  Age,  with  frozen  bosora, 
Comes,  like  Winter's  deadly  breiith, 

With'riiig  young  life's  early  blossom, 
IMaking  clear  the  v,ay  for  dej.th. 

Ever  thus  ths  flatting  liouus 

To  oblivion  whirling  paf^. 
From  litc'.-i  path^vay  sv,  eep  the  flowers 

Withered  up  by  Time's  rude  blast. 


Hoaxing  a  Clerical  AVife-Wanter. — The  Sfan- 
'cheater  Courier  says  that  the  other  day  a  gentleman, 
who  says  he  is  a  clergyman  at  Darwen,  but 
whose  name  does  not  appear  in  the  clergy 
list,  advertised  for  a  wife.  He  described  him- 
self as  occupying  "  a  high  social  position,"  twentv- 
seven  years  of  age,  "fair, "and  of  medium  height,"  and 
as  "popular  both  in  and  out  of  church."  His  ad- 
vertisement was  answered  by  company  of  young 
men,  and  a  correspondence  was  carried,  on,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  advertiser  making  an  appointment  with 
his  soi-disant  lady  correspondent.  The  m.eeting  was 
appointed  to  take  place  at  the  Victoria  Station,  Man- 
chester, on  Thuitday  morning,  .and  when  the  gentle- 
man pi-e.sented  himself  he  was  accosted  by  "the  lady's 
brother."  It  was  very  soon  made  apparent  to  the 
."tiangei  thit  he  h'A  been  duped.  Ki  was  hustled  into 
a  w.aitiDg-room.-teased  and  toasted,  but  he  escaped  the 
usual  penalty — half  a  dozen  of  champagne,  and,  ple.ui- 
ing  that  he  had  left  home  without  money,  v.-as  allowed 
to  depart  without  refunding  the  hoaxers  the  money 
they  had  spent  in  postage  stamps  and  telegrams  durhiy 
the  correspondence  with  him. 
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ADVENTURES  OF  A  MOUNTED 
TROOPER. 

BT  3.  S.  BORLAsB, 
Attfhor  fff  "  Night  Fossiclcers,"  "  Daring  Deeds,"  ie. 

No.  IV. 

■  DEAD  OUfALlYE,  A  THOUSAND  POUNDS 
REWAKD. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  support  given  to  busli- 
''anging  by  the  settlers  of  the  interior,  it  would  never 
have  aseumed  the  formidable  proportions  that  it  did. 
Some  aided  the  outlaws  through  fear,  but  ruany 
warmly  espoused  their  cause  through  genuine  sym- 
pathy, and  amongst  these  were  some  of  the  wealthiest 
■sf  the  Australian  aristocracy — the  squatters. 

Whenever  a  bushranger  might  be  camping,  many 
eyes  besides  his  own  were  sure  to  be  watching  his 
safety,  and  before  the  police  could  get  near  him  he 
was  warned  and  far  away. 

ITiose  people  were  nicknamed  "  telegraphs,"  and  well 
they  deserved  the  title.  Who  they  were. we  could 
Beldoin  discover  for  certain,  but  amongst-  them  "were 
bushmen,  stockriders,  shepherds,  free-selectors,  inn" 
keepers,  squatters,  and  people  of  every  rank  and 
calling. 

It  was  to  terrify  this  class  of  rascals  that  the  New 
South  Wales  Government  passed  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament  declaring  it  felony  to  give  food,  or  shelter 
or  warning,  or  any  kind  of  aid  or  assistance  to  a 
bushranger.  But  though  many  were  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  long  terms  of  penal  servitude  under  this 
act,  it  was  not  so  efTectual  as  it  was  hoped  it  woidd  be" 
and  telegraphing  and  secret  support  were  stiU  conti- 
pued  in  a  modified  form. 

It  was  by  this  species  of  rascality  that  four  fellow- 
troopers — Carroll,  Kennagh,  Phegan,  and  M'Donald — 
as  smart  fellows  as  any  in  the  service,  were  lured  to 
their  destruction  in  the  summer  of  1867  ;  and,  as  their 
fate  has  much  to  do  with  this  tale,  it  \vi]\  not  be  out 
of  place  if  I  here  briefly  narrate  the  pa-rticulars  of  their 
massacre. 

Carroll  and  his  party  were  informed  that  on  a  par. 
ticular  day  the  two  bloodthirsty  outlaws,  John  and 
William  Clarke,  would  be  at  the  hut  of  a  free-selectoi" 
named  Guinea,  who  dwelt  about  sis  miles  from  Jin- 
den.- 

He  was  advised  to  bring  up  his  men  on  foot,  as  they 
would  be  seen  approaching  from  a  long  distance  if  they 
went  on  horseback. 

The  troopers  followed  the  counsel  given  them,  and 
at  the  time  mentioned  arrived  at  Guinea's  hut,  and 
surrounded  it,  but  no  bushrangers  were  there.  They 
therefore  stayed  to  dinner,  and  then  set  out  to  return 
to  Jmdcn,  where  they  were  qut^i-tored,  dispirited  and 
sullen  at  their  want  of  luck. 

At  soma  dicstance  pn  the  left  of  the  track  leading 
from  Guinea's  to  Jinden — about  midway,  in  fact,  be- 
tween the  two  places — there  is  a  ridge  of  land,  tolerably 
t)UEhy ;  and  sloping  slightly  from  this  ridge  to  the  track 
the  ground  is  more  open,  with  a  big  tree  here  and 
there,  and  in  one  spot  are  the  immense  gum  trees 
flumped  close  together. 

Meanwhile,  the  bush  telegraphs  had  been  hard  at 
work,  and  on  learning  by  what  track  the  troopers  were 
returning,  the  two  Clarkes  and  another  desperado  called 
Bill  Scot  stationed  themselves  behind  Ihese  trees,  with 
the  cold-blooded  resolve  of  shooting  them  down  as 
they  passed. 

The  troopers  came  on,  never  suspecting  an  ambush 
Phegan  and  M'Donald  first,  Carroll  and  Kennagh  a  few 
yards  behind. 

When  the  former  were  abreast  of  the  three  trees  a 


volley  was  fired  at  them,  and  they  both  fell  dead  ;  Bee- 
jng  which  Carroll  and  his  companion  ran  towards  a 
free-selector's  hut  that  stood  clo.ie  by,  and,  gaining  it 
safely,  barricaded  themselves  therein.  Here  they  kerfi 
the  bu.shrangers  at  bay  as  long  an  their  ammunition 
lasted,  but  they  fired  their  last  cartridge  without  one 
of  the  bullet.-;  taking  elfect. 

The  bushtongers  threatened  to  burn  the  bark  hut 
down  about  their  ears  if  they  did  not  surrender,  and, 
preferring  death  by  a  pistol  bullet  to  being  burned 
alive,  they  boih  came  out  and  handed  their  arms  to 
Tom  Clarke,  who  bade  them  prepare  for  immediate 
death. 

Carroll  begged  for  mercy.  Kennagh  scorned  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind,  but  stood  calmly  awaiting  his 
fate. 

Tom  Clarke  placed  the  muzzle  of  his  revolver  within 
a  few  inches  of  Can-oU's  Ixidy,  and  shot  him  through 
the  heart ;  then,  turning  to  Kennagh,  he  said^ — "1  sup- 
pose you  ako  are  going  to  ask  for  mercy  ?" 

"Not  fi-om  such  villians  as  you,"  was  the  fearless 
reply  of  Jim  Kennagh,  "  do  I  ask  for  or  expect  mercy  ? 
Shoot  me  if  you  like  ;  I  am  ready  to  die ;  and  may  God 
protect  my  poor  wife  and  children." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have"to  do  it,"  said  Clarke,  "  because 
you  are  such  a  plucky  fellow,  but  I  dare  not  leave  such 
a  witness  living,"  and  without  another  word,  he  fired 
into  the  throat  of  his  second  victim,  at  arm's  length> 
wKo  fell  heavily  to  the  ground  without  a  cry  or  groan. 

They  then  hastily  decamped,  leaving  their  victims 
lying  just  where  they  fell,  and  having  first  pinned  a  one- 
pound  note  on  Carroll's  breast  as  symbolical  of  the 
blood  money  he  was  hunting  for. 

These  terrible  paurders  were  regarded  with  general 
satisfaction  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  a  certain  squatter  arranged  the 
plot — that  two  men,  named  Mick  Connell  and  James 
Griffin,  did  the  telegraphing,  and  the  bushrangers' 
themselves  the  shooting  part but  I  have  little  doub* 
in  my  own  mind  that  there  were  many  others  than 
those  named  who  were  concerned  in  the  atrocity. 

The  murder  of  these  unhappy  troopers  was  the 
death  knell  of  this  scoundrelly  assiis.sins.  Government 
at  once  increased  the  rewards  ^flre^dy  ofTered  for  the 
capture  of  the  two  Clarkes  to  a  thousand  pounds  each 
man,  dead  or  alive,  and  the  police  became  unceasing 
iu,  their  efforts  to  effect  it.  For  a  long  time  the  bush- 
rangers were  dogged  with  unceasing'  perseverance,  and 
led  a  life  of  constant  dread  and  apprehension,  never 
lying  down  to  rest  but  uude  the  fear  pf  being  taken. 

This  was  to  come  to  pass  more  speedily  than  even 
the  most  ardent  lover  of  justice  could  have  antici- 
pated. 

As  I  was  at  this  time  camped  at  Jinden,  I  might 
be  said  to  be  in  the  Clarkes'  district,  for  their  depjre- 
dations  were  carried  on  thl'oughout  the  whole  country 
round,  and  I  was  certainly  as  anxious  to  avenge  my 
fallen  comrades  as  any  man  in  the  force.  We,  pri- 
vates, wore,  however,  under  the  command  of  our  su- 
ptrior  ofiicers,  and  could  not  sally  forth,  like  knights- 
crraut,  in  whatever  direction  we  liked. 

Nevertheless  I  was  destined  to  be  the  chosen  instru- 
ment to  discover  these  rascals'  hiding-place  and  sur- 
render them  up  to  justice. 

It  happened  in  this  manner  : — 

One  beautiful  spring  day,  in  the  October  of  1867, 
the  Jinden  police  were  scouring  the  Arabueu  Ranges 
iu  couples,  on  information  received  that  the  Clarkes 
were  somewhere  in  hiding  in  that  locahty,  and  my 
companion  chanced  to  be  a  very  clever  black-tracker, 
many  of  whom  are  members  of  the  force. 

We  had  ridden  for  many  houi-s,  through  the  grim, 
silent  bush,  without  seeing  anything  of  our  comrades 
Of  coming  across  aught  to  arouse  our  suspicions,  and 
were  about  to  camp  for  dmner,  ^vhen  I  saw  the  black 
rein  in  his  horse,  uttering  a  low  grunt  of  erultation  as 
he  did  so. 

■      What  is  it,  Sh  Watkin  ?"  I  asked. 

Su'  Watkin  was  the  name  the  troopers  had  given 
hm,  in  fun,  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  of  which  he 
was  mighty  proud.  His  native  name  was  so  iitterly 
unpronounceable  tkat  we  never  tried  to  utter  it. 


The  black  gave  vent  to  another  grunt  in  reply  to  my 
question,  and  pointed  to  the  fresh  footprints  of  two 
horses,  plainly  perceptible  in  the  soft  damp  ground. 

Well,  Jackey,  what  do  you  make  of  them  '<  Some  of 
our  mates  have  ridden  by  this  way,  I  suppose  ?"  1  re- 
marked in  order  to  draw  him  out. 

The  black  did  not  answer  me  tliis  time  ;  he  had 
sprung  to  the  ground,  and  was  intently  pouring  over 
the  footprints  and  reading  them  as  though  they  had 
been  a  printed  book  When  at  last  he  raised  his  head 
there  was  an  exultant  expression  in  his  countenance 
that  told  me  he  had  made  some  important  discoveiy. 

"  Right,  all  right,  we  catch  dem  ;"  he  said,  clapping 
his  hands  and  bounding  into  his  saddle,  more  like  2 
monkey  than  a  man. 

I  asked  him  why  hs  thought  they  were  the  tracks 
.of  the  bushrangei  is'  horses,  and  the  explanation  he  gave, 
in  his  broken  English,  both  simple  and  convincing. 
He  had  discovered  that  one  of  the  hor.ses  that  hod 
passed  had  only  two  shoes  on.  Ot  course  the  shoeing 
of  the  troopers'  horses  was  veiy  carefully  looked  to  ; 
therefore,  they  could  not  be  the  tracks  of  our  comrades. 

Another  suspicious  circumstance  was  that  they  wen 
in  a  direction  that  led  nowhere  except  into  the  wildest 
recesses  of  the  bush,  and  this  was  u  course  that  no 
houest  traveller  would  have  occa.sion  to  take  ;  and 
lastly,  their  horses  having  lost  so  many  shoes  was  in 
itself  odd,  for  the  very  smallest  Australian  village  has 
its  smithy,  and  two  ti-avellers  nded  never  have  allowed 
their  horses  to  get  inio  such  a  plight  as  this  for  want  of 
frequent  opportunities  of  repairing  the  damage.  With 
bushrangers,  of  course,  the  case  would  be  different  ; 
they  would  be  afraid  to  approach  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and,  of  course,  the  blacksmiths  would  not  come 
out  to  them. 

These  thoughts  flashed  across  my  mind  at  oacewhen 
the  black  pointed  out  to  me  the  pecuUarities  of  the 
trail,  and,  slapping  him  on  the  back  with  an  energy  that 
made  his  long  sabre  clatter  in  its  steel  scabbar  d,  I  cried, 
"  You  are  right.  Sir  Watkin  ;  our  fortunes  are  made, 
and  it  is  we  who  are  destined  to'  avenge  our  murdered 
comrades." 

All  our  hunger  had  vanished  as  though  by  magic, 
the  dinner  hour  was  f  Srgotten,  we  were  on  the  trail, 
and  were  following  it  up  with  the  care,  the  deteimina- 
tion,  and  the  ferocity  of  the  bloodhound. 

Along  a  queer  track  it  led  us,  for  after  descending 
the  western  declivity  of  the  range  we  found  ourselves 
amongst  dense  scrub,  that  bete  noir  of  the  AustraUaa 
bushman,  both  by  reason  of  the  myriad  snakes  it  har- 
boured and  from  the  easiness  of  losing  one's  way 
therein  ;  for  many  a  traveUei-'has  entered  the  scrub  to 
find  it  his  t^mb — wandering  on  and  on,  for  hours  and 
hours,  to  discover  himself  at  sundown  back  iu  the 
same  spot  whence  he  started  in  the  morning.  This 
has  been  repeated  day  a'^^ter  day,  until  the  victim  hna 
died  from  want  of  food,  or  water,  or  both  combined. 

There  was  httle  fear  of  our  losing  ourselves,  for, 
though  the  track  we  followed  was  as  serpentine  as  any 
in  the  maEe  at  Woodstock,  and  was,  moreover,  in 
places  hard,  diy  and  stony,  the  black  never  hesitated 
for  an  instant,  thoogh  sometimes  for  a  quai-ter  of  a 
mile  I  myself  could  not  detect  the  slightest  sign  of 
horses  having  passsd  before  us. 

After  a  couple  of  hours'  ride  we  got  through  the 
scrub,  and  gained  the  foot  of  another  range.  Here 
the  tracks  became  very  plain  again,  and  now  we  pro- 
ceeded very  cautiously,  for  Sii-  Watkin  thought  that 
we  were  not  far  from  the  men  we  were  in  search  of. 

We  were  in  Indian  tile — the  black  a  few  yards  in 
front.  Suddenly  he  reined  iu  his  horse,  and  raisod 
his  hands  to  impose  silence,  whereupon  I  rode  up 
alongside  him,  and  he  pointed  out  to  me  a  small  log 
hut,  nearly  concealed  by  some  scrub  that  encircled  it. 

This  sight  somewhat  surprised  me,  for  a  log  hut  is 
almost  as  great  a  rarity  in  Austi-alia  as  in  the  streets 
of  London,  bark  or  wattle-and-dab  erections  being  far 
more  comfortable,  and  built  at  a  fraction  of  the  labour 
and  time.  Besides,  who  ou  earth  would  have  selected 
ttiis  inliospifcible  spot  for  a  dwelling-place  '? — ^none  but 
a  hermit  or  a  lunatic  certainly. 

Whilst  I  was  debating  tliis  point  in  my  mind,  the 
more  practical  Sir  Watkin  had  divested  himself  ol 
boots,  swoixi,  and  everything  that  could  incommoda 
him,  and,  with  catlike  agLhty  and  strength,  crept 
towards  the  hut,  under  the  shadow  of  thetMck  under- 
ground. 

He  was  not  away  long,  and,  when  he  returned,  he 
•said  that  he  had  peeped  through  one  of  the  fissiu-es  be- 
tween the  logs,  and  It^t  two  men  were  inside  sleeping, 
but  with  firearms  lying  ly  their  sides.  In  the  scrub 
close  by  he  had  seen  two  hoi-ses  &hoi;t  hobbled. 

These  horses  we  determined  to  secure,  and  presently 
did  so,  alter  which  we  led  them  a  long  way  into  th^ 
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scrub,  and  fastened  them,  as  well  as  our  o\yn  steeds, 
with  lynch  pin  and  trail  rope,  so  firmly  that  it  was  a 
Uiiittt-r  ot'  impossibility  for  thsm  to  get  away. 

We  then  letwrned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hat, 
and  got  high  up  into  the  brauohes  of  a  shea-oak  tree, 
that  stood  within  half  pistol-shot  of  the  door.  Here 
we  determined  to  watch  until  the  outlaws  issued 
forth,  when  we  could  shoot  them  down  with  ease. 

It  was  by  this  time  quite  dark,  and  a  keen,  biting, 
soiitherly  wind  had  commenced  to  blow,  which  was  by 
no  means  agj'eeable  to  us  in  our  exposed  position.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  through  all  the  long  hours  of 
the  nigbt  we  watched  and  waited,  eyes  and  ears  ever 
on  the  alert ;  but  the  grey  light  of  dawn  appeared  in 
west  without  the  wild  beasts — -I  can  call  them  nothing 
else — having  broken  covert. 

At  last,  however,  our  patience  was  rewarded.  The 
door  was  flung  open,  and  a  man,  whom  I  immediately 
recognised  as  John  Clarke,  issued  forth.  I  covered 
him  with  my  revolver  and  pulled  the  trigger,  crying, 
"  Here's  for  poor  Carroll!" 

The  outlaw  uttered  a  loud  cry,  clapped  his  loft 
hand  to  his  riyht  shoidder,  and  reeled  back  into  the 
Imt.  when  the  door  was  hastily  closed,  but  not  before 
We  had  sent  three  or  four  more  bullets  hissing  after 
the  wounded  man — neither  of  wliich,  however,  took 
eifect. 

We  now  hastily  scrambled  <lown  from  the  tree,  lest 
we  might  be  made  targets  of,  for  we  noted  that  the 
hut  was  loopholed  for  musketry ;  but  .when  we 
reached  the  ground,  I  aio"  sorry  to  say  we  were  liair- 
brained  fools  enough  to  I'esolve  to  rush  vipon  the 
place,  fancying  that  our  united  strength  would  bmst 
the  den  down.  f 

We  reckoned  sadly  without  our  host  in  this,  for 
before  we  could  even  reach  it,  I  was  shot  in  tlie 
thigh,  and  the  bUck  in  the  left  shoulder,  so  we 
hastily  retreated  to  the  scrub  for  shelter,  my  wounded 
leg  causing  me  intolerable  pain. 

We  still  corpmanded  the  door,  however,  and  the 
rascals  knew  it,  and  did  not  dare  to  venture  forth. 

At  this  critical,  juncture  of  aiTaiis,  two  other 
troopers  to  a  blade  tracker  rode  up,  having  followed 
the  outlaws'  trail  as  we  had  done. 

They  were  anxious  to  attempt  what  we  had  failed 
in,  but  I  dissuaded  them,  and  recommended  that 
instead  two  of  them  should' set  out  at  once  to  summon 
more  a,id  ;  one  to  the  police  camp  at  Major's  Creek, 
the  other  to  the  outstation  at  Bollaby,  the  third  man 
staying  with  us  in  order  to  pursue  the  bushranger.s  if 
they  attempted  to  escape  fiom  the  hut,  which,  on 
account  of  our  wounds,  we  could  not  do: 

This  plan  was  heartily  approved  of  and  away  gal- 
loped the  two  troopers  in  dillerent  directions  on.  theii- 
respective  missions. 

It  was  houj-s  before  the  reinforcements  arrived,  and 
though  the  trooper  who  remained,  bound  up  our 
wounds  and  made  us  as  comfortable  as  he  could,  we 
wore  in  such  perfect  agony  that  is'e  should  have  been 
of  very  little  service  had  the  men  issued  forth  and  at- 
tacked us.  •■■ 

At  last  we  saw  some  white  cap  covers  amid  the  trees, 
and  presently  a  half  a  dozen  mounted  police  from 
Baalljy,  heac^d  by  Sergeant  Walsh,  rode  up,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  another  small  party  arrived  from  the  di- 
rection of  Bollaby.  No  time  was  now  lost — a  strong 
cordon-  was  uosted  around  the  hut,  so  that  in  every  di- 
rection retreat  was  cut  off — and  the  rest,  revolver  in 
hand,  proceeded  to  rush  it.  But  before  thgy  reached 
the  doQT  it  was  thrown  open,  a  man  stepped  calmly 
out,  and,  raising  his  hand  aloft,  cried  

"  Hold  !  we  surrender  !" 

At  the  same  instant  he  threw  on  the  ground  two  re- 
volvers that  he  had  held  in  his  left  hana. 

It  struck  me  at  ths  time  as  very  strange  that  we 
should  have  besieged  these  two  men  in  a  lonely  hut, 
just  as,  a  few  weeks  previously,  they  had  besieged  poor 
Carroll  and  Kennagh,  and  that  now  they  should  come 
out  to  surrender  to  us  ;  throwing  themselves  on  our 
mercy  just  as  the  ill-fated  troopers  had  resigned  them- 
selves to  tlifiirs.  But  with  what  different  results — our 
mates,  under  similar  circumstances,  had  been  mui  dered 
by  these  wretchas  in  cold  blood,  and  although  many  of 
us  would  wiUingly  have  gone  in  for  lynching  them,  the 
1 1  \\\  whose  servants  we  were,  dared  us  to  do  more  than 
sim|jly  arrest  them,  and  convey  them  under  safe  escort 
',o  llraidwood. 

Vi'illiam  Clarke  had  hardly  thrown  Lis  pistols  to 
th-  ground,  when  his  brother  Tom  also  issued  from  the 
liiii,,  his  right  arm  hanging  helplessly- by  his  side,  and 
hi   :-;hirt-9leeve  covered  with'blood. 

•Ve  irumediutely  surrounded  ^nd  secured  them, 
'uMliam  Clarke  merely  remarking  while  he  was  being 
I  u:dcufied  that  "had  it  not  been  ion  his  brother's 


wound  they  would  have  got  away  easy  enough,  and 
not  all  the  troopeis  in  the  colony  would  have  cap- 
tured them." 

This  capture  took  place  on  a  Saturday,  and  the 
same  evening  they  were  lodged  in  the  lock-up  "at 
Bollaby. 

On  the  Monday  following  they_were  conveyed  on  to 
Braidwood,  from  which  city  a  large  concourse  of  horse- 
men came  out  to  meet  them,  three  hundred  at  the 
least.  The  two  robbers  seemed  to  be  quite  indiffer- 
ent to  the  awful  position  in  which  they  were  placed, 
smiling  with  real  or  assumed  carelessness  as  they  were 
taken  through  the  streets. 

Tom  appeared  to  be  even  more  indifferent  to  his 
fate  than  his  brother,  and  thi-oughout  the .  journey 
from  Bollaby  to  Braidwood  he  amused  the  escort  by 
relating  to  them  many  anecdotes  of  his  past  career. 

Dr.  Lang's  adventure,  when  he,  in  company  with  the 
other  passengers  ot  the-Goulburn  Mail,  wa?  stuck  up  by 
the  gang,  was  told  with  much  humour  by  the  wounded 
outlaw,  who  had  evidently  enjoyed  the  doctor's  philo- 
sophical demeanour  under  the  somewhat  undig-nified 
position  of  lying  stretched  on  his  stomach  with  his 
hands  tied  to  one  gum  sapling,  and  his  legs  to  another. 

Tom  had  ono  arm  in  a  sling,  and  his  horse  was  held 
by  a  constable  on  either  side  ;  his  brother's  horse  was 
also  neld  by  the  troopers,  and  he  was  handcuffed  in 
addition.  Close  behind  them  rode  the  black  tracker, 
Sir  Watkiu,  who  had  been  the-pluckiest  fellow  amongst 
us.  His  arm  was  also  bound  up,  and  a  few  days  later, 
poor  fellow !  he  was  obliged  to  have  it  amputated. 

Cloaebj-  his  sidewas;a  low  cart,  in  which  I  myself  lay 
stretched  out  on  a  mattress,  formy  leftlegjwas  sobadthat 
I  could  not  keep  the  saddle;  and  around  us  all  rode  a 
strong  force  of  mounted  police,  for  these  daring  fellows 
had  given  as  so  much  trouble  to  capture  that  the  most 
extreme  precautions  were  taken  to  close  every  loopkole 
of  escape. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Clarkes  were  removed  from 
Braidwood  to  Darlinghurst  Jail,  Sydney,  and  in  due 
time  were  tried,  condemned,  and  sentenced.  On  the 
scaiibld  their  demeanour  was  perfectly  devoid  oi  that 
bravado  which  everybody  expected  of  them.  They 
walked  firmly  and  calmly  to  then-  fate,  but  exhibited 
an  air  of  great  dejection. 

Father  Farali  and  Father  Dwyer  offered  them  the 
consolation  of  that  religion  whose  every  precept  they 
had  broken  during  then-  lives.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  they  died  truly  penitent,  and  it  is  to  be  devoutly 
hoped  that  such  was,  indeed,  the  case.  Before  the  bolt 
wa-  drawn.  Father  Dwyer  presented  to  each  of  the 
prisoners  'the  crucifix,  which  they,  in  turn,  fervently 
kissed.  The  next  instant  they  were  launched  into 
eternity. 

Thus  died  two  of  Australia's  most  famous,  or  rather 
infamous,  bushi-angers — one  at  the  age  ot  27,  and  the 
other  not  having  arrived  at  his  23rd  birthday.  Both 
men  were  mentally  and  bodily  of  a  fine  type,  but  the 
■victims  of  a  miserable  eaily  training,  surrounded  by 
evil  associations^from  the  cradle,  living  midst  a  nest  of 
scoundrelism,  with  father,  uncles,  and  other  near  rela- 
tions, all  criminals  before  them,  how  could  they  have- 
turned  out  otherwise  V 


News  from  Tangiers  says  that  the  rebel  tribes  be- 
tween Fez  and  Mcquency  have  submitted  to  the  terms 
offered  them  by  the  Sultan. 

The  North  Staffordshire  Jironmasters,  while  deeming 
an  advance  of  20  per  cent,  absolutely  necessary,  have 
agreed  to  a  conference  on  the  subject. 

At  Dean's  Lane  Pit,  Bedminster,  Bristol,  March  23, 
morning,  two  men  were  seriously  injured  by  the  pre- 
mature ekplosion  of  a  shot.  One  of  the  men  is  not 
expected  to  recover. 

The  signalmen  and  switchmen  on  the  West  London 
Railway  are  agitatirig  for  4s.  per  week  advance  in 
wages,  reduction  of  hours  to  eight  per  diem,  and  four 
days'  leave  of  absence  yearly  without  stoppage  of  pay 

Mutton  Cutlets  with  Mashed  Potatoes. — Procm-e 
a  well-hung  neck  of  mutton,  saw  off  about  three  inches 
of  the  top  of  the  bones,  and  cut  the  cutlets  of  a  mo- 
derate thickness.  Shape  them  by  chopping  off  the 
thick  part  of  the  chine-bone  ;  beat  them  flat  with  a 
cutlet-chopper,  and  Hcvupe  quite  clean  a  portion  of  the 
top  of  the  bone.  Broil  them  over  a  nice  clear  fire  for 
about  seven  or  eight  minutes,  and  turn  them  fre- 
quently. Have  readj-  some  smoothly  mashed  white 
potatoes  ;  plaeethese  in  the  middle  of  a  disli ;  wh^n.  the 
cutlets  are  done,  season  with  pepjier  and  salt ; 'arrange 
round  the  potatoes,  with  the  thick  end  of  the  cutlets 
downwards',  and  serve  very  hot  and  quickly.  Cutlets 
may  be  served  in  various  ways — with  peas,  tomatoes, 
onions,  or  sauce  piquante. 


EPITAPHIAJNA. 

[Specially  contributed.] 
St  Ann's,  Aldersgato  :  on  Peter  Heinwood  : — 
Poti»r  Hoinwood, 
Youngest  son  of  Peter  Heinwood, 
One  of  the  Counsellors  of  Jamaica, 
By  Grace,  Daughter  of  Sir  John  Muddoford,  • 
Knt.  and  Bart., 
Great  Grandson  of  Peter  Hetn-wootl,  of  Heinwood, 
iu  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster, 
Who  apprehended  Qny  Faux,  • 
With  his  dark  Lan thorn, 
Aaii  for  his  zealous  Prosecution  of  Papists, 
As  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Was  stabbed  in  Westminstor  Hall, 
By  Jckhn  James,  a  Dominican  Fryar, 
Anno  Uom.  1640. 
Obiit  NoY.  2,  1701. 

Old  Grey  Friars,  Edinbni-gh  : — 

Here  snug  in  grave  my  wife  doth  He, 
Now  she's  at  rest,  and  so  am  I. 

Sevenoaks  Churchyard,  Kent  : — 

Grim  Death  took  ma  without  anv  warning 
Lvas  -well  at  night  aud  dead  at  nine  ui  the  luuming. 

Mitcham  Church  Surrey.  In  the  chancel  is  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Ambrose  Crowley, 
Alderman  of  London,  who  died  in  1713,  and  is  cele- 
brated in  No.  73  of  tke  TatUr  under  the  name  of  Sic 
Humphrey  Greenfati 

On  Mills,  the  huntsman  : — 

Here  lies  John  Mills,  who  over  hilla 
Pursued  the  hounds  with  hallo ; 
The  leap,  though  high,  from  earth  to  sky, 
The  huntsman  he  must^foUow. 

At  Wolstanton  : — 

Some  have  children,  soJne  have  none ; 
Here  lies  the  mother  of  twenty-one. 

The  following  may  be  seen  in  a  churchyard  in  tha 
parish  of  Kskdalemuir,  Dumfries  : — 
Here  lies  John  Laurie, 

Neither  rieh  nor  poor. 
Last  minister  of  Wauchoppe, 
And  Ucst  of  Eskdalemuu:, 

At  St.  Benuet's,  St.  Paul's  Wharf,  London  : — 
*  Here  lies  one  More,  and  no  more  than  he, 

One  More  and  no  more — how  can  t)iat  be  ? 

Wliy,  one  More  and  no  mure  may  well  be  here  alone  ; 

But  here  lies  one  jilore,  and  that's  mure  than  one. 

Another  : — 

Here  old  John  Randjell  lies,  who,  telling  of  his  tale. 
Lives  threescore  years  and  ten,  such  virtue  was  in  ale: 
Ale  was  hia  meat ;  ale  was  his  drink ;  ale  did  his  hear! 
revive ; 

And  if  he  could  have  drunk  his  a!e,  he  still  had  been 
aUve. 

On  Mrs»  Death  : — 

Here  lies  Death's  wife  :  when  this  way  next  you  tread. 
Be  not  surprised  should  Death  himself  be  dead. 

Wandsworth,  Surrey.    On  Henry  Smyth,  Esq. : — 

Here  lyetli  the  body  of 
Henry  Smyth,  Esq., 
Sometime  citizen  and  alderman  of  London, 
Who  departed  this  life  the  3rd  day  of  January, 
An.    Doin.  1027, 
Being  then  neere  the  age  of  79  years, 
Who,  wliile  he  lived, 
Gave  unto  the  several  towns  in  Surrey  following 
One  thousand  |pounds  a|)iece, 
To  buy  lands  for  perpetuity,  for  the  relief  and  setting 
the  poor  peeple  aworke  in  the  ^aiil  towns,  viz.  : 
To  the  towne  of  Croydon,  one  tlinn>auil  pounds ; 
To  the  towne  of  King.-iton,  oiu-  tliousajHl  pimnds; 
To  the  towne  of  Guildford,  oiu-  tljousiuul  i^onuds; 
To  the  towne  of  Durham,  one  thousand  pnunds  ; 
'iPo  the  towne  of  Fariihani,  one  lii.iu.-siuKl  pounds; 
And  by  his  last  will  and  testament  did  fui-thtT  ;;ive  and 
devise,  to  buy  lands  for  u  perpeBuity  for  the 
Keliefe  and  .setting  tl;eir  jioor  U'  »orke. 
Unto  the  towne  of  I^ygate,  one  thon-.iuid  pounds  ; 
Unto  the  towne  of  Kichnu>iid,  one  •!sj.ei;yaliye  or  debt 

of  a  thoutJand  poiuulii  ; 
And  unto  this  towne  of  Wand>worih  (wherein  he  was  ' 
borne)  the  >^uni  of  Kve  InnidrMd  pounds. 
For  the  same  uses  a.*  l;*'fore. 
And  did  further  U'ill  ;iiid  Be'iiie.-itli  One  Thousand 
pounds,  to  liiiy  I.iiuils  tor  Perpetuity,  to  redeem  poor 
Cai^tives  and  pj  isoners  fr-om  the  TurUisli  Tyrnnnie  ;  and 
not  heriislintiui  his  Charity  and  Bounty, 
Dill  also  (Jive  and  Be'iuealli. 
The  most  part  of  his  Kstate  (being  to  a  great  value)  for 

the  puruliase  of  Lands  of  Inheritance  for  ever. 
For  the  IJelief  of  the  Poor,  and  setting  them  a  work, 
A  pattern  oi  Imitation  liy  those  whom  Cod  hath 
blessed  with  the  aliunilauce  of  the  Goods  of  this 
tifii,  to  follow  him  hereiu.. 
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DAISY'S  LOVE  feTORY. 


"  There  1"  said  Herbert  Winfield. 
He  Vas  sitting  on  the  sunny  south  door-step  of  the 
great,  flagrant,  hay -scented  barn,  where  the  sunbeams 
interlaced  each  other  hke  slender,  waying  threads  of 
gold,  and  the  boughs  of  the  old  button-ball  tree  waved 
softly  in  the  summer  breeze. 

He  was  a  bright-eyed,  bright-faced  young  fellow, 
dressed  in  a  cool  white  linen  suit,  with  the  glitter  of  a 
dit>Mond-stud  at  his  throat.and  slender,  shapely  hands 
and  close  Iteside  him  Daisy  Wallace  sat,  with  the 
pretty  hands  folded  on  her  lap. 

Sh;<  was  a  Daisy  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  name— a 
fresh-faced,  sunny-haired  little  creature,  whose  big 
brown  eyes  were  shaded  by  long  dark  lashes,, and 
'  whose  nose  turned  up  at  the  end,  the  least  bit  in  the 
world,  giving  a  roguish  espiegierie  to  the  whole  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance. 

"  How  did  you  do  it  ?"  said  Daisy,  with  her  scarlet 
lips  apart,  and  the  brown  eyes  limpid  with  interest. 

"  Oh,  I  managed,"  said  Herbert. 

He  had  split  a  tiny  gold  dollar  in  two,  and  wrought 
a  hole  in  each,  through  which  he  had  passed  slender 
blue  ribbons. 

"  Do  you  like  them,  Daisy  ?" 

"  Very  much." 

"  Then  you  shall  wear  one,  and  Itheothor,as  pledges 
of  our  engagement."  * 

Daisy  blushed  and  laughed,  as  Herbert  suspended 
the  golden  trinket  round  her  neck,  and  then  glanced 
down  at  the  broad  engagement  ring  that  circled  the 
forefinger  of  her  left  hand,  Herbert's  eye  following  her 
look. 

"  You  do  not  regret  it,  Daisy  ?" 

"  Regi-et  it  ?    No,  Herbert !" 

"  Because,  Daisy,  you  are  so  young  !" 

"  I  am  not  too  young  to  know  my  own  mind,  Her- 
bert," she  said,  with  an  assumption  of  dignity  which 
was  vei-y  pretty  to  look  upon.  "  I  was  sixteen  last 
week  !'■ 

Sixteen  !  Daisy  Wallace  felt  all  the  dignity  of  her 
mature  years.    Sistecn  years  old  and  engaged  ! 

And  they  sat'there,  under  the  shadow  of  the  button- 
ball^tree,  withi>he  fragrance  of  the  new  hay  coming 
ever  and  anon,  to  tbeir  sensas,  talking  ef  the  houses 
which  was  one  day  to  be  theirs,  and  even  deciding,  in 
boy  and  girl  fashion,  what  was  to  be  the  colour  of 
their  carpet'j,  and  the  special  flowers  to  be  planted 
in  the  gapden,  and  even  the  pattern  of  the  antique 
f urnitiire  'which  was  to  decorate  Herbert's  library  ! 

"  How  foolish  we  are  !'"  he  said,  at  length,  starting 
up  with  a  laugh. 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  very  pleasant  to  be  foolish  !"  Daisy 
answered,  smiling  and  blushing  in  the  same  instant. 

Yet,  eugaged  lovers  thoueh  they  were,  Daisy  had  a 
woman's  coquettish  little  instincts,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  they  wrought  trouble  between  the  yoang 
hearts 

"  I  don't  like  it,  Daisy  !  "    Herbert  said,  stoutly. 
"  That's  because  you  are       old-fashioned  in  your 
ideas,"  said  Da?=.^,  srecxingher  slight  figure,  to  look  as 
dignified  as  possible.  "  All  the  giiis  are  delighted  with 
7ilr.  f^.vk<3sleigh." 

"  All  the  girls  are  not  engaged  to  be  married,  :"  re- 
torted Herbert  bitterly. 

"  Does  it  follow  that  because  I  am  engaged,  I  am  to 
be  a  prisoner  ?" 

'■  Daisy,  you  know  better  than  that  !" 
"  Yon  are  too  exacting,  Herbert  !    I  hope  you  are 
aot  going  to  turn  a  jealous  lover." 

I  iuii.  not  jealoup,  Daisy."  he  answered,  a  little 
coldly  ;  "^but  i  uu  ri'-t  l;!;-  t'.i  see  the  woman  who  is 
to  be  my  wilf",  v-'C  iviu;:; -.tti^tnion  from  |a  man  whose 
cluivoctev  is,  t(,  say  ilie  bi  st  of  it.  uncertain  !" 

Daisy  poutel  v.nil  tor.  the  petals  off  the  bunch  of 
r^'.— wurf  at  hf  r  belt. 

•  l^j™  any  more,  Daisy  ?" 

p.eaded  Htibi.  ■     ntUv  a  uroioent  or  two  of  silence. 
•*  I  h.ave  not  encouraged  hirn.  Herbert  !" 
"At.  all  events,"  Herbert  Winfield  answered,  "you 
enow  h  >w  I  feel  upon  the  subject  now,  and  I  trust  you 
iMll  respect  my  opinions." 

He  went  awa.y— for  the  first  time  since  their  en- 
j.igementr-,  witliout  a  parting  kiss,  and  Daisy,  standing 
there  on  the  piazza,  thought  how  very  unreasonable 
Herbert  Winlield  was  growing  ! 


But  a  pretty  girl  of  aixteen  cannot  always  regulate 
her  freaks  and  fancies,  aa  if  she  were  a  staid  matron 
of  six  and  forty — and  the  very  next  day  Misa  Daisy 
allowed  herself  to  be  coaxed  to  a  picnic-party,  where 
Mr.  Kevere  Sykesleigh  was  one  of  the  principal 
actors,  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Sykesleigh,  being  to  a 
certain  degree  responsible  for  her  presence,  was  ob- 
liged, not  at  all  unwillingly,  to  see  her  there. 

And,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  she  was  just  driving 
up  to  the  door,  sitting  by  Mr.  Sykesleigh's  side, 
when  Herbert  Winfield  entered  the  gate.  He  turned 
instantly  av%'ay. ! 

"Herbert,"  she  called,  leaning  over  the  side  of  the 
carriage — "  Herbert  \" 

But  he  either  did  not  hear  her  or  would  not  heed, 
and  Daisy  was  too  pi-oud  to  repeat  the  call. 

"  Let  him  go,"  she  thought  to  herself,  with  pro- 
voked dignity.    "  He  vrill  come  back  soon  enough." 

Here,  however,  was  where  Mies  Daisy  miscalculated 
the  relative  strength  of  a  man's  pride  and  a  man's 
love  !  Herbert  waited  for  her  to  send  for  him — she 
waited  for  him  to  oo'me,  aad  neither  of  these  events 
transpired.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  he  wrote  her  a 
brief,  cold  note  of  farewell — she  answered  it  by  en- 
closing the  engagement-ring  without  a  wc«-d  of 
comment. 

"  But  I  won't  send  the  little  gold  dollar,"  Daisy 
thought,  with  an  involuntary  pang  at  her  hetirt.  "  He 
will  never  think  of  that  1" 

How  many  engagements  might  have  ripened  into  a 
ong  life  of  mutual  happiness  are  broken  just  so  ! 
Alas,  did  we  know  all  life's  secrets,  how  soft  our  hearts 
would  grow  towards  one  another. 

Ten  years  afterwards,  and  Dkisy  Wallace,  far  away 
frem  her  tree-bowered  country  home,  was  standing  be- 
side a  meagre  fire  of  carefully-husbanded  coals,  her 
hands  clasped  thoughtfully  before  her,  after  the  old, 
girlish  fashion  sh&  had  not  yet  forgotten. 

"  I  don't  like  to  part  with  it,  mother,"  she  said, 
sadly  ;  "  it'waa  papa's  present,  in  the  old  days." 

"  We  can  remember  papa  without  any  such  relics, 
Daisy,''  Mrs.  Wallace  answered,  "  and  we  need  the 
money  !" 

Daisy  took  down  the  little  clock,  with  its  carved 
garland  of  ivy  leaves,  from  which  the  dial  peeped, 
with  gilded  hands  and  figures  traced  in  dainty  enamel. 

"  I  suppose  it  must  go,"  she  sighed,  "  but  I  should 
like  to  keep  it  !" 

Nevertheless,  Daisy  put  on  her  shawl  and  bonnet, 
and  wrapped  the  tiny  clock  in  fragments  of  brown 
paper,  as  if  it  had  been  a  human  creature. 

The  keeper  of  the  second-band  curiosity  shop  was 
not  at  all  anxious  to  buy  the  clock.  "  He  had  plenty 
of  such  trifles  on  hand  already,"  he  said,  "  they  did 
not  sell  well — but  to  oblige  the  lady,  he  would  let  her 
have  63.  for  it."  "  And  that's  more  than  it's  really 
worth,"  the  sly  Jew  answej-ed. 

What  was  Daisy  to  do  ?  What  can  a  pcror,  forlorn 
woman  do,  when  all  the  knaves  and  cheats  in  the  world 
conspire  again«t  her  ?  Only  Submit— and  so  Daisy  left 
the  clock  and  weift  Slowly  home,  with  the  5s.  in  her 
portemonnaie  ? 

The  Jew  put  the  clock  in  his  window,  chuckling  to 
himself  over  his  excellent  bargain  as  he  did  so — and 
it  was  not  long  before  a  customer  arrived. 

Herbert  Winfield  wanted  just  such  a  picturesque 
little  piece  of  carving  for  his  library  mantel — the  very 
mantel  he  and  Daisy  had  talked  about,  years  ago — 
and  he  promptly  walked  in,  and  asked  the  price. 

"  Ten  pounds  sir — ^and  cheap  at  that !"  the  dealer 
answered.    "  Look  at  the  carving*  !" 

And  Herbert  paid  the  money  and  took  the  little 
clock  home. 

"  It  finishes  up  that  side  of  the  room  very  riioely," 
Herbert  thought.  "  Stay — I  have  half  a  mind  to  try 
how  it  would  look  on  the  bracket  over  the  table  !" 

As  he  lifted  it  down,  something  seemed  to  click  far 
down  on  the  top  of  the  oase,  below  the  carved  wreath 
of  ivy  leaves — something  so  hidden  and  obscure  that 
even  the  shrewd  :eye8  of  the  Jew  dealer  had  failed 
to  perceive  its  prd%ence. 

Herbert  Winfield,  his  curiosity  somewhat  piqued, 
unscrewed  the  top,  and  there,  oh  the  dusty  case,  lay  a 
slender  blue  ribbon,  as  if  it  had  some  time  been  caught 
there,  with  a  split  gold  dollar  attached  to  its  azure 
fillet ! 

Winfield  stf^rtedand  coloured,  andhis  heart  throbbed ! 
It  was  as  if  Daisy's  own  voice  had  called  to  him,  out 
of  the  depths  of  the  past  !  He  was  never  one  who 
took  heed  of  signs  or  omens — and  this  wag  a  sign  he 
could  not  disregard  ! 

Straight  to  the  curiosity  shop  he  went. 

"  Who  sold  you  that  dock  ?"  he  aakai    "  The  little 


Prfenfth  olock  witk  the  garland  of  ivy  leaves  rouad  tSier* 

top,  I  mean." 

'The  Jew  turned  to  his  bookg,  with  s  slow  delibera- 
tion whioh  was  indescribably  aggravating  to  Vt'-nfield's 
feverish  mood. 

"I  don't  know  the  name,"  he  ansv.-ersd,  ''but  I 

know  where  they  live.    At  No.  Raymcr-atreet — a 

tall  young  lady,  with  brown  eyes,  and  very  palis 
cheeks." 

How  Herbert's  heart  throbbed,  as  he  ascended  the 
narrow,  uncarpfeted  stainvay  of  the  tenement  house,  iti 
ledges  worn  into  little  hollowo  by  the  tread  of  mkny 
feet,  and  knocked  at  the  door  w))tch  had  been  pointed 
out  to  bim  as  the  entrance  to  liln.  Wallace's  room. 

How  the  old  time.s  came  baclc  to  him,  as  he  entered, 
and  saw  Daisy  sitting  i.ll  alone  at  the  window,  sewingj 
wearily  away,  at  some  coarse  work. 

She  rose  up,  with  a  little  shriek. 

"  Herbert  !" 

"  Yes,  Daisy,  it  is  I  !    Are  you  sorry  to  see  mo  ';" 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !"  she  sobbed.  "  I  am  go  glad,  I  thought 
everybody  had  forgotten  me  !" 

"  Did  you  suppose  I  could  ever  forget  you,  Daisy  'f** 

He  listened  to  the  story  of  revei-.'se  and  trouble 
which  she  had  to  tell,  v.-ith  a  tender  sympathy  which 
soothed  her  like  the  touch  of  a  friendly  hand. 

"  Why  did  you  not  send  to  me,  Daisy  ?"  he  askedj' 
almost  reproachfully. 

"  I- thought  you  did  not  care  for  me  any  more,  Her» 
bert  !" 

"  L^ok  in  my  eyes,  Daisy,  and  tell  me  what  ycu 

think  now  !' ' 

She  glanced  shyly  up — then  her  look  fdl. 

"  What  do  they  tell  you,  Daisy  ?  ■  Do  they  speak 
the  secret  of  my  heart,  aud  say  thc-y  love  you  still  aa 
dearly  as  ever  ?  Daisy,  you  will  come  back  to  my 
heart." 

He  drew  out  the  gold  coin,  hanging  from  its  faded 
ribbon,  and  extended  it  smilingly  towards  ber. 

"  Oh,  Herbert !  I  have  missed  it  and  wept  over  it  so 
often  !    Where  did  you  find  it  ?" 

He  told  her,  adding  :  "  It  is  a  golden  Knk,  dearest, 
to  bind  OUT  two  hearts  together — a  little  guide  which 
has  led  me  back  to  your  side,  after  all  these  years  of 
estrangement  !" 

When  Mrs.  Wallace  returned  from  her  'orief  absence, 
she  found  Daisy  oiice  more  the  betrothed  bride  of 
Herbert  Winfield.  The  ten  years  of  trial  and  poverty 
were  but  a  dream  that  had  pas.sed  away  and  boen  for- 
gotten— and  round  Daisy's  neck  hung,  as  of  old,  the 
talisman  she  had  not  seen  for  such  a  weary  while — the 
tiny  gold  dollar  on  its  ribbon  ol  blue  ! 

The  "  course  of  true  love"'  had  not  run  smoothly, 
but  it  was  true  love,  and  .so  it  catne  right  at  last  ! 


THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOUR. 
It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Macdonald,  M.P.,  has  resigned 
his  position  as  chairman  of  the  Trades'  L'nion  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  consequent  upon  the .  opposition 
given  by  that  body  to  the  appointment  of  the  E.oyaI 
commission  on  labour  legislation,  a  seat  upon  which 
commission  has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Mac#ona]d.  The 
attitude  taken  up  by  the  Trades'  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee against  the  commission,  and  the  strong  language 
adopted bythatbodyintheirresolation passed  on  Friday 
last  in  reference  to  the  commission,  in  describing  it  ag 
a  "  surprise,  an  intrigue,  and  a  fraud,"  is  likely  to  create 
a  split  amongst  the  Trades'  Union  leaders  throughout 
the  country,  for  while  there  is  no  doubt  the  majority 
will  follow  the  lead  taken  by  the  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee, there  wUl  be  a  strong  minority,  although  not 
exactly  approving  the  commission,  willing  to  make  the 
best  of  it  now  it  is  actually  appointed.  The  general 
body  of  miners  will  probably  adopt  the  latter  course, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  miners  of  Scot- 
land for  the  wages  question,  held  at  Glasgow  on  Satur- 
day last,  and  at  which  Mr.  Macdonald  was  present,  a 
resolution  approving  of  his  acceptance  of  a  seat  on  the 
Royal  commission  was  ca~ied  almost  unanimously. 
Considerable  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  both 
upon  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  and  Mr.  Macdonald  to  in- 
duce them  to  withdraw  from  the  comnu'ssion;  but  up 
to  the  present  time  without  eSect.  Mr.  Hughes,  it  ia 
stated,  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Trades'  Com- 
mittee on  Friday  last,  and  ertered  into  3  long  expla- 
nation of  the  causes  which  had  induced  himielf  and 
Mr.  Macdonald  to  accept  the  seats  offered  to  them  on 
the  commission.  His  explanations  and  argumeij-s. 
although  listaied  to  ^th  patience,  were  without  eff'-ct 
upon  the  committee,  who  afterwards  adopted  the 
strong  resolution  deprecating  the  conuniasiou  whico 
appeared  in  the  new^pers  on  21st  March. 
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MY  FiRST  LOYE. 

Kate  Dallas  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  society  that 
winter. 

People's  ideas  of  beauty  diffpr  widely  as  the  poles 
but  Kate's  dewy,  scirlet  lips  and  pearl-clear  com- 
*  plexion,  with  its  rich  relief  of  golden  hair  and  eyes 
deep  bhie,  like  the  petal  of  a  larkspur,  claimed  a  sort 
of  allegiance  from  every  ono — and  I,  as  Miss  Dallas's 
fiance,  of  course  was  the  mark  of  ea\7-  for  half  the 
iyoung  men  about  the  town.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
eould  hardly  realise  my  own  good  luck  ! 

She  had  really  promised  to  be  mine — the  fair,  graqe. 
Cul  young  belle — to  become  the  beacon  star  of  my 
Jiome — the  guai'diau  ang'^l  of  my  life !  I  tried  to  think 
of  these  things,  when  I  saw  her  the  (pieen  of  drawing- 
room  circles,  and  the  favourite  wliere  all  were  fair  ! 
i^nd  I  tried,  moreover,  to  rcmpmber  them,  when  it 
happened,  as  it  often  did,  that  Kate  was  unreasonable 
or  disposed  to  be  capricious  and  exacting. 

"  You  are  .lato  to- -.light,  Fernando  !"  she  said,  pet- 
tishly, one  evening  as  I  came  into  her  presence. 

She  was  looking  be  witchingly  pretty,  with  her  cheriy 
fower  lip  pouted  a  triSe,  her  pretty  bx-ows  contracted, 
and  a  deep  carmine  flush  uyon  her  cheeks,  while  the 
violet  silk  dress  that  she  wore  made  her  blonde  beauty 
even  more  brilliant  than  its  natural  effect. 

"  Just  S\.'e  minutej,  Kate,  that's  all  !"  I  apologised 
»3  I  sat  down  .beside  her,  and  drew  her  little  hand  into 
mine,  by  way  of,  making  peace  with  her.  But  she 
jerked  it  petulantly  away. 

"  Did  you  bring  {he  white  tea-roses  '" 

"I  couldn't  get  them,  Kate,  upon  my  word.  There 
Las  been  a  floral  m<-i3querade  somewhere  up  town,  and 
every  tea-rose  hi  gont\  I  ordered  a  lot.of  white  violets 
■ — they  are  sjveeter  still." 

"  I  don't  want  them,"  fretted. my /anecc.  "AVhen  I 
«ay  tea-roses,  I  mean  tea-roses  !" 

"  But  Katie,  I'm  not  a  magician,  to  make'l&owers 
blossom  at  midwinter  !"  1 

"  I  won't  h  ive  the  violets,  any  way  !"  said  Kate, 
[anuiug  her-self  violently.  Don't  sit  too  close  to  me, 
Fernando — you  ,  have  been  smoking  !" -with  a  curl  of 
her  pret'ty  lips —  and  an  indescribable  grimace  of  dis- 

g'JSt. 

"  Only  one'  cigar,  Kate — and  I  supposed  that  the 
wind  would  have  removed  all  traces  of  that  long  be- 
ore  I  got  iiare,  "  I  confessed,  in  laughing  contrition. 

'"'  I  hate  cigar.s  1" 
'  But,  Kate  " 

"  And  you  know  it,  Fernando  Orr  I" 

'■  Indeed,  Kate,  I  didn't  intend  to  annoy  you." 

'■'  But  you  do  annoy  mo — and  you  keep  annoj-ing  me 
a— and — "      ■  ,  . 

"  Stop  a  mijpute,  Kate  I"  There-was  a  something  in 
her  tone  tiiat  warned  me  to  pr^.tect  my  own  dignity. 
"Do  you  re.;.liy  mean  what  you  say  <" 
0,  "  Yes !"  she  retorted.  I  suppose  you  take  me  for 
a  child,  who  dlbeftu't  understand  her  ow;^n  words  ;  but 
I'm  not  a  child,  and  I  won't  be  treated  'so  !'' 

'  •  Kate  i ' 

'■'And  I  won't  be  scolded  either,"  went  on  the  spoiled 
child,  shrugging  up  her  shoulder.  I'U  nev^r  mari-y  a 
man  who  v.  ou't  indulge  me  and  look  up  to  me,  and  let 
me  hnve  my  own  way  in  everything.  I  can't  bear  to 
be  snubljed,  and  governed,  a.nd  scolded,  and  I  won't — 
-  I'll  break  the  engagement  first  I" 

Are  you  in  earnest '?"  I  asked,  gravely; 

She  tore  the  diamond  ring  from  har  forefinger,  and 
gave  it  back  to  me  ! 

"There  !  '  she  said,  defiantly.  "  I  amfi-es  from  man's 
tyranny  now,  at  all  events  I  . 

Perhaps  she  tliought  I  would  insist  on  her  retaining 
the  sparkling  token  of  our  engagement — perhaps  she 
e.-cpocted  a  'pretty  little  scena,  wharein  1  should  go 
flown  on  my  kness  and  iisk  pardon  for  m.y  cigar  and 
ihe  missing  tea-roses,  and  the  five  minutes  of  tardi- 
ness, and  the  various  other  delinquencie.s  of  which  I 
had  most  undoubtedly  been  guilty.  But  if  any  such 
impression  had  taken  ppssession  of  her  mind,  she  was 
very  soon  disabused  of  it.  I  had  already  endured 
i:nough  to  bring  me  to  the  limits  of  my  patience,  and 
rose  quietly  up. 

•  Gaod-bye,  then,  Kate  !"  ^ 

'  Good-bye,  Mr.  Orr!" 

I  stopped  at  the  door,  and  turne*  round. 

■•  Katie,  if  you  should  think  better  of  this,  during 
I  lie  next  week,  I  wi'il  come  to  you  at  any  time  you 
choose  to  sund  for  me  !" 

You    needn't    trouble    yourself,"     said  Kate, 
haughtily;  "  I  shall  not  6en4  1" 


So  we  p^ted  for  fifteen  longyeara.  It  was  love's 
first  young  dream  with  me,  and  I  was  a  little  inclined 
to  ba  sentimental  a'cout  it  at  first  ;  but  then,  years  af- 
terwards, when  I  married  Florence  Silon,  I  was  a 
heart-whole  young  gentleman.  Florence  was  not,  per- 
haps, so  radiantly  pretty  as  Kate  Dallas  had  been,  but 
she  had  one  of  those  pure  faces  which  make  a  man  feel 
better  and  holier  only  for  looking  into  its  sweet  linea- 
ments ;  and,  moreover,  Florence  didn't  object  to  cigar- 
smoke,  and  had  a  way  of  being  satisfied  with  whatever 
offerings  I  laid  at  her  feet,  whether  they  were  tea-roses 
or  white  violets.  And  when  I  saw  Florence  Silon  sit- 
ting opposite  •  me,  as  my  wife,  I  could  not  regret  the 
abi-upt  termination  of  my  first  engagerpent,  although 
I  still  remember  Kate  Dallas's  golden  hair  and  limpid 
eyes,  and  wondered  within  myself  what  luckless  cava- 
lier was  the  present  objeot  of  her  pretty  despotism  ! 

"  Fernando,  I'm  quite  sure  you  have  missed  the 
way  !" 

I  burst  out  laaighing  at  the  bewilderonent  of  my 
wife's  voice. 

"  It  looks  like  it.  Flora,  I  must  say.  'Well,  we  must 
drive  back  to  the  last  cross-roads — five  miles,  if  it  is  a 
stpp." 

I  looked  round  at  the  fine  old  woods  on  either  side 
of  the  solitary  road,  in  hopes  of  seeing  something  like 
a  human  habitation. 

"  Look,  Florence  !  "   I   cried,  triumphantly,   as  I 
checked  my  horse,  "isn't  that  smoke  ?" 
Florence  shook  her  head. 

"  Mist  from  some  low-lying  stream,  more  likely,"  she 
said,  incredulouslj-. 

"  As  if  my  eyesight  were  not  more  trustworthy  than 
that.  I  tell  you,  young  lady,  it  is  smoke.  There's  a 
rural  cot  among  those  cedars,  and  I  intend  to  cast  my- 
self and  you  upon  the  hospitality  of  these  dwellers  in 
the  wildei-ness.    I  am  hungry." 

"  So  am  I,"  laughed  my  wife  ;  "but  ;  "  but  I  don't 

believe  •' ' 

I  sprang  out,  picketed  my  horse  to  a  tall  birch  sap- 
ling, and  gave  my  arm  ostentatiously  to  my  bright- 
1  eyed  companion. 

'•  At  all  events,"  I  said,  "  we'll  go  and  s§e." 
Across  the  cool  aisles  of  the  woods — through  dense 
underbrush  and  thickets  of  wild,  roses,  that  showered 
their  pmk  petals  round  our  feet  as  we  walked- — over  a 
clear  stream,  by  the  aid  of  a  fallen  log,  we  made  our 
way,  until  Florence's  doubts  were  solved  by  the  actual 
appearance  pi  a  little  onC'Story  cottage  or  cabin  of  un- 
painted  wood,  in  a  stump-dotted  clearing,  where  a 
melancholy  pig,  rooting  under  the  porch-foundation, 
and  a  patch  of  yellow-looking  stunted  cabbages  in  the 
background,  denoted  something  like  civilisation. 

"Oh,  Fernando  !"  whispered  my  wife,  as  we  saw  a 
coarse-looking,  shock'headed  man,  smoking  a  short 
black  pipe  in  the  porch,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees 
and  a  greasy  newspaper  before  him,  while  two  or  three 
sunburned  elves  in  faded  clothing  played  around  his 
feet,  '"let  us  go  back.    This  is  such  a  horrid  place  1" 

I  dare  say  we  can  buy  a  draught  of  milk,  or  even 
a  raw  cabbage  here,"  I  reassured  her.  Why,  Flo- 
rence, child,  you  wouldn't  make  much  of  a  soldier." 

The  man  looked  up  as  we  approached  and  explained 
the  dilemma  in  which  we  found  qursslves. 

"  Oh,  of  course — of  course,"  he  said,  with  a  gleam  of 
courtesy  which  showed  he  had  not  always  passed  his 
life  in  thei?e  dreary  wildernesses.  ''Sit  down;  Jamie, 
call  your  mother.  I  believe  my  wife's  somewhere 
round  at  the  back  of  .the  house,  splitting  kindlings 

Florence  opened  wide  her  soft  brown  eyes  at  this 
speech. 

'•  You  are  an  invalid  ? ' 

"' An  invalid  ?"  with  a  hearty  laugh,  which  plainly 
indicated  the  sound  condition  of  his  lungs  at  least. 
Not  much  of  the  invalid  about  rne,  I  guess  !" 
■  "  Then  why  don't  you  split  the  kindlings  for  her  V 
asked  frank  Florence. 

H  3  arched  his  eyebrows  with  lazy  scorn. 
"■  I  don't  beheve  in  this  business  of  Woman's  Eights 
and  Female  Suffrage,"  he  answered,  slowly  .puffing  at 
the  black  pipe,  '•  I'm  for  keeping  women  down  wjiere 
they  belong.  If  my  wife  isn't  bard  at  v/ork,  she'll  het 
whining  and  complaining  about  the  days  when  v,-e 
were  better  off.  I'tn  not  the  man  to  humour  a 
woman's  whims.  St.  Paid's  bett-er  than  any  o^your 
modern  apostles,  and  he  believed  in  keeping  women  at 
work  _!" 

Florence  was  aboift  indignantly  to  combat  this  po- 
;  sition,  when  a  little  bare-legged  urchin  came  tumbling 
I    round  the  corner  of  the  house. 

"  Mother  ain't  splittin'  kindlings — she's  gone  to  the 
,    spring  for  water.  '  1  hollered  to  her  to  come  quick, 
Poppy  'wanted  her." 

/  ■  - 


"That's  right,  sonny,"  saidour  hpst,  complacently. 

Almost  in  the  same  minute  a  bowed-down,  weary- 
looking  woman  emerged  from  the  wall  of  wood^  below 
the  house,  cajrjnng  a  brimming  pail  of  water  in  either 
hand — a  faded,  bonnetlesswoman, whose  yellow,  lustre- 
less hair  was  twisted  into  a  tight  knot  at  the  back  of 
her  head,  and  whose  brow  was  already  seamed  with 
wrinkles,  though  she  had  scarcely  reached  middle  age. 
Yet  there  was  an  impalpable  something  in  the  waa 
face  that  strained  my  memory  sti-angely. 

"Kate  Dallas  !"  I  involuntarily  exclaimed. 

She  stopped  and  set  down  her  pails,  colouring  acar« 
let  ;  I  saw  that  our  recognition  was  mutual. 

"  Let  me  carry  them,"  I  said,  advancing. 

"  Needn't  trouble  yourself,"  said  the  master  of  th« 
house.  "  She  is  uSid  to  it  ;  aren't  you,  Kitty.  So  you 
know  my  wife,  eh,  sir  V 

I  introduced  myself  and  Florence,  and  learned,  in 
my  turn,  that  my  "  first  love"  was  married  to  a  Mr. 
Sykes,  who  had  failed  in  business  three  times,  and' 
had  taken  to  "  farming"  by  way  of  final  settlement  in 
life. 

"  You  see  that  we  are  very  poor,"  began  Kate,  n«:< 
vou.sly,"  and — 

"  Nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  that,"  broke  in  hei 
husband,  as  sh"?  was  stopped  by  a  fit  of  coughing,  tha 
consequence  of  the  black  pipe  which  Mr.  Sykea 
had  relighted,  and  was  puffing  vigorously  into  her  face. 

"  You  don't  object  to  smoke  now-a-days,  Katie,"  L 
said,  a  little  mischievously.  But  I  was  sorry  a  mo- 
ment afterwards  when  I  saw  how  the  scarlet  mouated 
into  her  cheek. 

We  remained  only  long  enough  to  partake  of  a  sKghft 
repast  of  crackers  and  milk,  and  Katie  turned  away 
her  head  as  Mr.  Sykes  pocketed  the  bank-bill  I  handed 
him,  with  a  gmft'. 

"  All's  fish  that  comes  to  my  net." 

Poor  Katie  !  I  knew  how  mortified  she  was,  but  di4 
I  wish  to  witness  her  discomfiture  '! 

And  I  have  not  seen  my  first  love  since  ! 


PARISIAN  ECCENTRICITIES. 
A  correspondent  at  .  Paris  tells  the  followiilg 
a.musing  story  : — A  very  unfortunate  young  man 
was  pointed  out  to  me  recentlyy.  He  had  lived  in 
the  country  till  he  was  25  years  of  age,  when  he 
•became  his  own  master,  inherited  a  large  fortune,  and 
resolved  to  go  and  live  in  Paris.  He  was,  however, 
determined  not  to  vegetate  in  the  capital,  but  to 
become  the  talk  of  the  town  from  the  very  first,  and 
to  signalise  himself  by  some  eccentricity  or  other^ 
That  was  an  'ambition  easily  satisfied,  since  for  tha 
last  few  months  it  has  sutficed  for  a  gentleman  to 
drive  out  daily  in  a  sledge  in  order  to  become 
the  hero  of  Paris  for  a  whole  week.  Our  young 
gentleman  hit  upon  another  idea  almost  as 
ingenious.  He  possessed  -  a  vei-y  fine  white 
Newfoundland. dog  and  a  black  cat  quite  as  handsome 
as  the  dog.  This  couple  led  a  cat  and  dog  life  in  every 
sense  of  the  term.  The  young  gentleman  resolved  to 
make  peace  between  the  two  enemies,  and  to  become 
famous  by  their  means.  After  a  fow  months  'his  ef- 
forts were  crov/ned  with  success  ;  the  cat  would 
mount  on  the  dog's  back,  and  the  couple  thus  followed 
their  master,  at  first  v.'hen  he  v.-alked,  aiid  in  couise 
of  time  when  he  rode.  In  the  ^small  village  where 
our  hero  resided  his  success  wag  prodigious.  He  waa 
■  the  talk  of  even  tlie  whole  department.  When  he  felt 
sure  of  his  two  animals,  the  young  man  started  for 
Paris,  taking  along  with  him  his  horse,  his  dog,  and 
and  his  cat.  The  day  after  his  arrival  in  town,  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  on  one  of  the  recent  tine  days, 
he  mounted  his  horse,  nia-le  the  cat  mount  the  dtf^ 
and  all  four  started  iii  the  direction  of  the  Arc  de 
Triomplie.  From  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the 
Round  Point  of  the  Champs  Elysees  their  march  wys 
one  of  tiiumph.  The  young  man,  overjoyed  at  his 
success,  proud  of  his  idea,  gravely  continued  his  victi>- 
rious  march,  for  in  such  cases  coolness  is  hiili  the 
battle.  Alas  !  the  finest  dreams  ai-e  first  to  be  di.-<s:- 
pated.  The  Round  Point  became  the  Taipeian  llock 
of  the  cavulier,  who  w.as  mbuutiug  to  the  Cajiitol.  Just 
as  he  was  passing  in  front  of  the  ltali;m  Ambassador" 
a  scavenger,  jealous  of  his  rising  fame,  spouted  out 
watsr  with  which  he  was  laying  the  dust  against  the 
dog  and  cat.  At  this  unexpected  attack  dog  and  cxt 
set  up  a  dismal  howl,  aji-d,  forgetting  their  ro/e,  ecatu- 
pcred  oil' m  a  flight,  one  right,  the  other  left,  before 
their  master  and  teacher  h.id  time  to  cuim  their  ter- 
ror. The  crowd  laughed  loud  and  long.  The  unfortu- 
nate young  man  never  more  set  eyes  on  cithbr  the  dog 
or  the  cat,  and  returned  home  as  obscure  as  when  he 
'  went  out. 
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PULLMAN'S  RAILWAY  CARS. 
It  has  for  some  time  been  rumoured  that  the  Di- 
rector^f  the  Midland  Railway  compaay  were  about 
to  introduce  into  England  the  system  of  "  Palace  Cars," 
which  hasreudered  American  travelling,  notwithstand- 
ing the  distances  to  be  accomplished,  not  only  com- 
fortable, but  even  luxurious.      The  rumour  was  fortu- 
nately well  founded;  and,  although  the  general  public 
■will  have  to  wait  a  few  weeks  longer  for  the  privileges 
about  to  be  accorded  to  them,  the  cars  are  now  quite 
ready  for  use.      On  Saturday  a  train  composed  of  four 
■  of  them  made  a  trip  to  Bedford  and  back,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eihibiting  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  system. 
The  new  cai-s  were  constructed  in  America,  at  the 
■works  of  the  Pullman  Company  at  Detroit,  and  were 
Bent  over  piecemeal  to  be  put  together  at  the  Midland 
Company's  works  at  Derby.     They  differ  from  those 
used  on  the  American  lines  in  being  somewhat  nar- 
rower, a  difference  rendered  necessary  by  the  smaller 
available  space  between  the  up  and  doVn  lines  of  rail, 
as  well  as  between  the  near  rail  and  the  platforms,  but 
in  all  other  respects  they  are  hke  the  conveyances  with 
which  visitors  to  the  United  States  are  so  familiar.  Of 
those  used  on  Saturday,  two  were  "  Parlour"  and  two 
were  "  Dra'wingroom  and  Sleeping  Cars. "  Between 
these  there  are  many  points  in  common,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain differences.  ■To  commence  wdth    the   points  in 
jommon,  the  c^rs  are  all  51ft.  6in.  in  length,  Sft.  lOin.iu 
width,  13ft.  from  the  rails  to  the  crown  of  the  roof,  and 
Bft.  6in.  from  the  floor  to  the  highest  or  central  part 
oi  the  ceiling.    Each  car  runs  upon  two  foiu'-wheeled 
bogies,  or  mov.able  platforms,  and  rests  on  the  centre 
of  each  bogie  by'a  joint  that  allows  of  perfectly  free 
lateral  play,  so  that  any  oscUlation  from  side  to  side  is 
not  communicated  to  the  body  of  the  carriage.  This 
body  is  also  supported  on  each  bogie  by  two  sets  of 
Bprin^?,  the  one  set  being  spiral,  four  in  number,  and 
each  consisting  of  three  coils  arranged  concentrically, 
the  other  set  being  elliptical,  like  ordinary  carriage 
springs,  but  placed  on  either  side,  transversely  to  the 
direction  of  motion.    The  coupling's,  v.-hioh  are  very 
ingenious,  consist  of  two  massive  flat  hooks,  which, 
when  they  meet,  glide  past  each  other  for  a  certain 
distance  and  then  interlock,  being  held  together  by 
springs  and  checks,  and  separated,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  uncouple,  by  levers  worked  from  the  terminal  plat- 
form of  each  car.     The  buffers  are  single  and  central, 
and  are  so  constructed  as  to  convey  the  shock  of  a 
collision  entirely  to  the  flooring  of  the  carriage,  which 
is  extremely  strong  and  massive.     Access  is  obtained  ■ 
to  the  cars  by  a  door  at  each  end,  opening  upon  the 
platform  above  referred  to.     This  platfoiTa  measures 
about  2ft.  lOin.  by  8ft.,  so  that  where  two  cars  are 
coupled  there  is  double  this  area  as   a  place  for 
emoking  or  outdoor  promenade.      From  each  side 
of  the  platform  steps  lead  to  the  station  platform, 
and  these  steps  are  protected  by  an  ii-on  railing 
ind  wicket,  as  well  as  by  a  contrivance  by  which 
£he    top    step    hinges    down.     The  platforms  and 
the    couplings    form    the  arrangement  known  in 
America  as  MUler's  patent.    The  roofs  of  the  .cars 
project  somewhat  over  the  platforms,  and  bend  down- 
wards, forming  channels  through  which  air  may  enter. 
Tire  mouths  o£  these  channels,  as  well  as  of  the  nu- 
merous lateral  ventilators,  are  covered  by  very  fine 
wire  gauze,  so  that,  while  a  very  free  circulation  of  air 
is  constantly  maintained,  all  dirt  and  fragments  of 
cinder  are  excluded,  and  no  draughts  are  to  be  felt. 
Temperature  is  regulated  by  hot-water  pipes,  which 
are  cai-ried  all  round  the  interior  of  the  cars,  and  the 
source  of  heat  is  a  stove  placed  in  one  corner,  and  en- 
closed in  a  sort  of  little  room  or  cupboard  of  its  own, 
which  entirely  conceals  it  from  view.    On  stepping 
into  the  interior  the  first  effect  is  very  much  like  that 
of  entering  a  luxuriously-appointed  yacht.  Taking 
the  parlour  cars  first,  at  one  end  the  door  of  entrance 
leadi)  into  a  short  passage,  ha^sdng  a  lavatory  or  dress- 
ing cloiet  for  ladies  on  one  side  and  for  gentlemen  on 
the  other,  and  then  opening  dh-ectly  into  a  carpeted 
saloon,  measuring  2Sft.  by  Sft.    This  saloon  occupies 
the  whole- wifjih  of  the  car,  and'  contains  17  fixed 
chaira  arranged  in  two  lines,  each  chair  turning  on  a. 
centr.d  leg.  lik^  thote  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
Albert  Hall.    The  chairs  are  ma.isive,  extremely  com- 
fortable, with  convenient  arms  and  high  backs,  well 
padded,  and  co-t'ered  -with  red  velvet.    In  a  direction 
towards  the   central    line  of    the  car,  which  is 
intended  to  be  kept  free  for  passage  to  and  fro, 


the  rotation  of  the  chairs  i«  limited,  but  towards  the  | 
windows  they  will  make  more  than  a  half  turn.  By  j 
an  apparatus  controlled  by  a  bolt  each  chair  can  be  i 
canted  somewhat  backwards  at  the  pleasure  ')f  its  oc- 
cupant, and  a  con\  eDient  rail  is  so  place<l  as  to  form  a  ' 
substitute  for  foot-stools.  The  windows  are  of  plate- 
glass,  so  numerous  that  the  sides  appear  to  be  almost 
transparent,  but  yet  individually  small,  a  precaution 
rendered  necessary  by  the  width  of  the  car.s,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  would  not  always  be  sale  to  put  a 
head  out  of  window  when  the  train  wa,s  in  motion. 
The  sashes  open  either  at  the  top  or  bottom,  and  can 
be  fixed  at  any  desired  width  of  aperture.  In  the  up- 
per parts  above  the  line  of  sight  the  glass  is  -tt-orked 
in  ground  patterns,  but  below  it  is  of  remariiable 
clearness.  Each  window  is  furnished  with  a  spring 
roller  bhnd,  made  of  a  material  resembling  figured 
cloth,  and  finished  off'  with  stamped  leather.  These 
bhnds  -ire  so  adjusted,  by  means  of  an  elliptical  axis 
■working  on  an  eccentric  pivot,  that  they  remain  with- 
out fastening  at  any  height  at  which  they  are  placed. 
The  roof  of-  the  car  is  arched,  and  six  oil  lamps  are 
suspended  from  the  ceiling.  These  lajrips  have  duplex 
burners,  and  they  give  a  sufEcieiit  light  for  comfortable 
reading.  At  the  other  end  of  the  saloon  the  passage 
of  exit  is  at  one  side  of  the  car  instead  of  being  ct;n- 
tral,  and  it  skirts  two  cabins  or  state  rooms,  each  fitted 
for  the  accommodation  of  five  passengers.  These 
state  rooms  have  doors  which  fasten  on  the  inside,  and 
curtains  to  the  windows  that  open  upon  the  interior 
of  the  car,  so  that  each  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  private  room,  and  may  be  re- 
tained by  a  family  or  a  party  of  friends 
travelling  together..  After,  passing  them  we  come  to 
the  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  car,  which  has  on  one 
side  a  linen  closet,  and  on  the  other  the  enclosed 
stove  already  mentioned.  In  various  odd  corners  there 
are  little  doors,  which  open  into  recesses  used  as  cup- 
boards or  store  places  by  the  attendants  ;  and, 
just  as  on  board  ship,  every  cubic  inch  of  space 
is  applied  to  some  useful  purpose.  In  the 
drawingroom  and  sleeping  cars  the  same  ge- 
neral arrangement  exists,  with  the  difforencethat  the 
lavatories  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  are '  separated  by 
the  whole  length  of  the  carriage,  and  that  the.  seats, 
instead  of  being  chairs,  are  softly  cushioned  double 
benches,  with  a  single  back  common  to  two  seats.  It 
follows  that  two  seats  must  also  face  each  other,  and 
between  every  two  thus  facing  a  movable  table  can 
be  shipped  or  unshippted  at  pleasure.  Each  .seat  ac- 
commodates two  persons,  so  that  a  party  of  four  can 
sit  comfortably  at  one  of  the  little  tables,  and  can  oc- 
cupy themselves  in  any  way  for  which  a  table  is  re- 
cijUhed.  When  the  table  is  removed,  the  cushions  of 
the  seats  and  backs  can  be  drawn  down  until  they  meet 
in  the  centre  and  form  a  flat  foundation  for  a  bed. 
Above  there  is  a  sort  of  cupboard,  the  door  of  which 
hinges  from  the  bottom,  and  falls  to  a  horizontal 
y  position,  so  as  to  form  a  foundation  for  a 
second  bed  above  the  first.  The  cupboard  con- 
tanis  everything  necessary  to  render  the  two  beds 
complete — spring  mattresses,  piUows,  sheets,  and  a 
wooden  partition,  which  when  fixed  in  its  place  cuts  ofi' 
the  berth  from  those  on  either  side.  Curtains  are  pro- 
■vided  to  screen  the  occupants  from  the  central  passage 
way  of  the  car,  and  comiJlete  seclusion  is  thus  ob- 
tained. When  the  beds  are  done -with,  and  while  the 
sleepers  are  using  the  lavatory,  the  attendapt  replaces 
the  partition  and  the  mattresses,  closes  the  cupboards, 
restores  the  cushions  of  the  seats  to  their  natural  posi- 
tion, aud  the  car  becomes  a  travelhng  sittingroom  once 
more.  At  one  end,  as  in  the  parlour  car,  are  two  state 
rooms  partitioned  off  from  the  principal  apartment, 
and  available  for  persons  who  desire  greater,  privacy. 
Each  state  room  affords  saits  for  five  passengers  and 
beds  for  three,  while  the  "  drawingroom"  itself,  which 
makes  up  16  beds,  will  seat  32  persons.  Excepting 
perhaps,  some  of  those  which  have  been  built  for 
Royalty,  there  are  no  railway  carriages  in  England  to 
appi'oach  the  Pullman  cars  in  costliness  of  material  or 
in  beauty  of  decoration  or  of  fittings.  The  ^  hole  of  the 
internal  woodwork  is  of  solid  w;dnut,  finished  by  pieces 
of  choice  veneer  in  suitable  situations,  and  ornamented 
by  an  elaborate  pattern,  which  is  sunk  or  chased  in  the 
v.ood,  and  then  gilded.  The  miniature  cornices  over 
the  "Vi^dows  are  also  of  walnut,  and  of  verj'  elegant 
design.  The  metal  work  of  the  csges  for  parcels  is  of 
bronze  ;  that  of  the  lamps  of  bronze  and  ormolu  ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  metal  fittfngs,  such  as  win- 
dow fastenings,  door  locks,  hat  pegs,  &c.,  are 
plated  either  with  nickel  or  with  silver.  The 
iron  standards  that  support  the  chairs  in 
the  '■■  parlour  "  cars  are  concealed  by  a 
'  plated,  trumpet-shaped   covering ;   and  the  white 


metal  contrasts  very  effectively  ■with  the  red  velvet. 
The  carpets  are  of  ric  h  texture,  and  the  ceilings  are 
ta.stcfully  painted  in  distemper.  Externallj^  the  cars 
are  painted  of  a  dark  bronze  green,  freely  ornamented 
with  gilding,  and  the  excellence  of  the  wor4;manship 
corro.spond.>4  throughout  with  the  design  and  the  mate- 
rials. Everything  fits  cloisely,  everything  works 
smoothly,  and  the  eye  falls  everywhere  U|)ou  mechani- 
cal contrivances  of  that  uigenuily  which  we  are  aecua- 
tomed  to  recognise  and  dp.icribe  as  American." 

The  perfection  of  the  Pullman  system,  however, 
does  not  depend  wholly,  or  even  chiefly,  upon  the  cars 
themselves.  The  llesars.  Pullman  owe  much  of  their 
success  to  the  extreme  care  winch  they  have  exerciserl 
in  the  selection  of  their  air  attendants,  in  the  mainte- 
niftice  of  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  in  pro- 
viding that  everything  comprised  un^  ler  the  head  of 
service,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  dinner  tables  to 
the  soap  and  towels  in  the  lavatories,  the  very  best  cjf 
its  kind.  The  sleeping  cars  in  England  will  be  in  de- 
mand chiefiy  for  long  journeys.  But  few.  peojilc,  and 
especially  few  ladies,  will  hesitate  to  exchange  ths 
confined  boxes  in  which  we  nov,'  travel,  with  a  possi- 
bility of  unpleasant  companions,  with  a  cei  tainty  of 
being  covered  by  blacks  and  haK  choked  Vjy  dust, 
and  with  the  hurry,  cro-vvding,  and  discomfort  oi 
the  refreshment  b'lrs,  for  the  ught,  handsome,  clean, 
and  well- ventilated  rooms  in  which  there  is  power 
to  move  freely  about  from  place  to  place,  in  which 
there  will  usually  be  p:!,3sengers  enough  to  render  the 
most  timid  lady  entirely  comfortable,  and  in  which  a 
trained  servant  is  at  call,  ready  at  any  time  to  bring 
any  refreshment  that  may  be  asked  for  and  that  the 
commissariat  of  the  c-irs  will  furnish.  In  America 
this  commissariat  is  very  compiete,  in  England  it  will 
probably  be  more  limited. 

As  regards  the  question  of  safe  travelling,  the  Pull- 
man cars  have  many  advantages.  The  groat  strength 
of  their  fiooiing,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
would  carry  them  with  httle  injury  throiigh  coUisions 
or  shocks  by  which  English  carriages  would  be 
srilashed  to  pieces  ;  and,  as  they  are^all  fitted  with  the 
Vv"estiugho  use  air  brake,  they  are  effectually  pro tect<;d 
against  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of  danger. 
The  arrangement  of  their  springs  and  bogies  almost 
entirely  destroys  the  oscillations  with  which  .we  are 
onlj'  too  familiar,  and  the  cars  at  the  highest  speeds 
run  with  well-nigh  absolute  smoothness.  The  visitors 
to  Bedford  on  Saturday  were  asked  to  ■write  their 
names  in  a  book,  and  they  did  so  without  the  smalie^t 
difficulty  when  the  train  was  running  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  miles  an  hour.  It  will  be  quite  possible  for  a 
busy  man  to  devote  much  of  the  time  spent  on  a  rail- 
way to  his  correspondence,  and  the  rest,  if  it  so  please 
him,  to  sleep.  The  cars  are  to  be  placed,  in  the  fii-st 
instance,  tjpon  the  line  from  St.  Pancras  to  Liverpool, 
and  as  soon  as  the  dhcct  line  to  Liverpool  from  Wood- 
ley  Junction  is  open  for  traffic.  The  directors  pro- 
pose to  run  the  sleeping  cars  late  at  night — say  after 
the  London  theatres  have  closej-^and  to  shunt  them 
on  to  a  siding  at  Liverpool,  where  the  occupants  may 
finish  their  shunbers  undisturbed,  and  'may  rise  and 
depart  when  they  are  incUned.  The  arrangement 
with  the  Pullman  Company  is  that  they  supply  the 
cars  and  attendants,  and  take  the  extra  charge  above 
first-class  fare  which  will  be  demanded  from  those 
who  occupy  them.  The  amount  of  this  charge  is  not 
yet  settled,  but  it  will  probably  range  from  half  a 
crown  to  half  a  sovereign,  according  to  length  of  jour- 
ney. We  understand  that  the  pubhc  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Allport,  the  weU-kno'wn  manager  of  the  Mid- 
land Railway,  for  the  introduction  of  the  cars  into 
this  country  ;  but  the  enterprise  of  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany, now  that  they  have  crossed  the  Atlantic,  ~will 
not  be  linaited  to  England.  A  drawing-room  aud 
sleeping  car  was  despatched  last  week  to  France,  and 
will  be  exhibited  in  the  chief  cities  on  the  Continent, 
— Times. 


Accidents  to  R.vilwat  Servants. — From  a  return 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  service  of  each  railway  company  in  the 
United  Kingdom  who  had  been  killed  or  seriously 
injured  in  the  dischare  of  their  duties  from  1st  of 
January,  1872,  to  the  31st  of  December,  1872,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  have  been  819  railway  servants  injured 
in  England  during  the  period  mentioned,  and  426  of 
these  fatally  ;  in  Scotland  177  injured,  and  103  oi 
these  fatally  ;  whil»  in  Ireland  there  have  been  ii 
ai&es  of  injury,  attended  in  13  instances  with  fat  \i 
results. 

Becker  Bros.'  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is  t 
combination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contams  all 
that  is  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Great  George  s- 
street,  Dubiin. 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 


Teal  Kidney. — Chop  the  Icidney  and  some  of  the 
fat,  likewise  a  Uttle  parsley,  pepper,  and  salt ;  roll  it 
u[)  with  au  egg  into  balls,  and  fry  them. 

Roast  Pigeons  should  be  stuffed  with  parsley,  either 
cut  or  whole,  and  seasoned  within.  Serve  with 
parsley  and  butter.  Peas  or  asparagus  should  be 
dressed  to  eat  with  them. 

Plain  Cheesecakes. — Turn  three  quarts  of  milk  to 
curd,  break  it,  and  drain  the  whey  ;  when  dry,  breok 
it  iu  a  pan,  vnth.  two  ounces  of  butter,  till  perfectly 
smooth  ;  put  to  it  a  pint  and  a  half  of  thin  cream  or 
good  miUc,  and  add  sugar,  cinnamon, [nut meg,  and,three 
ounces  of  currants.  Put  a  light  pufl'  pasts  in  the 
pattypans,  and  three  parts  fill  them. 

Wafers. — Dry  the  flour  -well  which  you  intend  to 
use,  mix  a  little  pounded  sugar  and  finely 
pounded  mace  with  it ;  then  make  it  into  a  thick 
batter  with  cream  ;  butter  the  wafer-irons,  let  them 
be  hot  ;  put  a  ^Siblespoonful  of  the  batter  into  them, 
60  bake  them  carefully,  and  roll  them  off  the  iron  with 
a  stick. 

Pice  Cake. — Sepanate  the  whites  and  yolks  of  nine 
eggs;  whisk  them  both  well,  and  add  to  the  latter  ;} 
lb.  of  butter  beaten  toa  cream  jstirin  I  lb.  of  flower,^  lb.  of 
ground  rice,  and  20  drop.s  of  e.-^sence  of  leihgu,  and  be 
the  mixture  well;  then  atUl  the  whites  of  tlie  eggs,  beat 
t!ie  cike  a'.'aiu  for  some  time,  put  it  into  a  buttered 
mould  or  tin,  andbakeit  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a-halt'. 
It  may  be  flavom-td  with  essence  of  almonds,  when  this 
is  preferred. 

Flcalmery. — Put  three  large  handf uls  of  small  white 
oatineal  to  steep  and  a  night  in  cold  water ; 
then  pour  it  off  clear,  and  add  as  much  more  water, 
and  let  it  stand  tli'e  same  time.  Strain"  it  through  a 
Bueh.'iir  sieve,  and  boil  it  till  it  be  as  thick  as  hasty 
Dudding,  stin-ing  it  all  tliV  time.  .When  first  strained, 
;>ut  to  it  one  large  spoonful  of  white  sugar,  and  two 
if  orange  flour  water.  Pour  it  into  shallow  dishes, 
mdservetoeat  with  wine,  cider,  milk  orcream  and  sugar. 

SaUCLR-Cakf.  for  Tt2a. — Mix  ^Ib.  of  fiour  and  ,11b. 
»us-les-mois  together  ;  add  ^Ib.  of  pounded  wliite 
!u.gar,  loz.  of  candied  peel  cut  into  thin  slices,  ,|lb.  of 
outter  beaten  to  a  cream,  and  2  eggs  well  wlii.?Ued. 
Beat  the.mixture  for  ten  minutes,  put  it  into  a  but- 
tered calcet  in  or  mould,  or,  if  this  is  not  obtainable, 
a  .--cup  plate  answers  the  purpose,  lined  with  a  buttered 
].aj}er.  Bake  the  tin  in  a  moderate  oven  from  1  to 
1:^  hour,  and  when  cold  put  it  away  in  a  covered 
canister.  It  jvill  remain  good  for  some  weeks,  even  if 
it  be  cut  into  slices. 

CvKinKD  PvABBIT. — Empty,  skin,  and  washtherabbit 
tlioroug'hly,  and  cut  it  neatly  into  joints.  Put  it  into 
a  stewpan,  with  3  oz.  of  buttei-  and  Z  onions  sliced,  and 
let  them  acquire  a  nice  brown  colour,  but  do  not  allow 
tiieni'to  blacken  ;  pour  in  4  pint  of  good  stock,  which 
-  dould  be  boiling  ;  mix  a  tablespoonful  of  currj' 
pov.-der  and  one  of  flour  smoothly  with  a  little  water, 
add  it  to  the  stock,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  mushrooin 
powder,  and  simmer  gently  for  rather  more  than  h 
hoar  ;  squeeze  in  the  lemon  juice,  and  serve  in  the 
ot-ufcre  of  u  dish,  with  an  edging  of  boiled  rice  all 
pound.  A  little  sour  apple  and  r;isped  cocoa  nut  stewed 
wiih  the  curry  will  bo  found  a  great  improvement. 

VioToiaA  Sakiaviches. — The  weight  of  four  eggs  in 
uoundcd  sugar,  butter,  and  flour  ;  beat  the  butter  to  a 
;rc:<ni;  dred^^e  in  the  flour  and  pouuded  sugar  ;  stir  in 
1.  s  iltspoonful  of  salt,  mix  these  ingredients  well  toge- 
'/iif  r,  and  add  the  eggs,  which  should  be  previously 
ivei!-  whii.'kcd.  When  the  mixtui-c  has  been  well 
L.i-;.Ceii  for  about  ten  minutes,  bu(.ter  a  Yorkshire  pud- 
d..ii,;-tin,  poui-  in  the  batter,  and  bake  iu  a  moderate 
i.v.  n  for  iiO  minutes.  Let  it  cool,  spread  one-half  of 
ti  L-  c.ke  with  a  layer  of  nice  preserve,  place  over  it  the 
.11  her  half  of  the  cake,  press  the  pieces  slightly  together 
-(••u  then  cut  it  into  long  finger  pieces  ;  pile  them  in 
:ii  .-.s  bars  on  a  glass  di.=h,  and  serve. 

Indian  F]tiTTK.RS. — Put  3  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
iito  a  baiiin,  and  pour  over  it  sufficient  boiling  water 

riiake  it  into  a  stilT  paste,  taking  care  to  stir  and 
(-..t  it  well,  to  prevent  it  getting  lumpy.    Leave  it  a 

■,t]:}  time  to  cool,  and  then  break  into  it  (without 
'  .  ting  them  at  first)  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  the 
■.liiues  of  two,  and  stir  and  beat  all  well  togethnr. 
Have  ready  some  boiling  lard  or  butter;  drop  a  dessert! 
i/i.onful  of  batter  in  at  a  time,  and  fry  the  fritters  of 

light  brown.  They  should  rise  so  much  as  to  be  al- 
.luHt  like  balls.  Serve  on  a  dish  wit^j  a  spoonful  of 
•  i-i^serve  or  marmalade  dropped  in  between  each  fritter. 
!  \:\si  is  an  excellent  dish  for  a  hasty  addition  to  dinner, 
It  a  "ue.-it  unexpectedly  arrives,  it  being  easily  and  I 
v-iuickTy  made. 


GARDEN'  MEMS. 


Flowfr  Gardkn,  &c.— Planting  of  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  yet  to  be  done  should  be  finished  as  early 
as  possible.  As  far  as  practicable,  mulch  all  that  are 
planted  so  late,  but  those  especially  >vbich  are  valuable 
and  not  easily  replaced.  Water  all  that  may  require 
such  aj;tention  in  dry  weather.  Bring  the  pruning  of 
deciduous  sorts  to  a  close  quicldy.  Dress  the  surface 
of  beds  and  borders,  and  repair  and  put  in  proper  neat- 
ness and  order  edgings,  whether  of  grass  or  box,  or  any 
other  kind.  Any  grafting  of  deciduoxis  kinds  that  may 
be  to  do  should  be  attended  to,  earlier  or  later,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  vegetation,  in  the  subjects  to  be 
operated  upon.  Sow  seeds  of  deciduous  trees  and 
shurbs  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  increase  ;  those  of 
evergi'eens  may  be  left  till  next  month,  if  they  germi- 
nate quicklj-,  but  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  sort 
and  the  general  character  o"f  the  weather  in  spring  in 
the  district  in  whiA  you  may  be  placed.  The  destruc- 
tive effects  of  late  frosts,  occurring,  perhaps,  so  late 
as  May  and  June,  should  be  duly  remembered,  and  all 
sorts  that  arc  likelj'  to  germinate  quickly,  and  be  liable 
to  such  frosts,  should  be  kept  back.  Remove  protect- 
ing materials  from  tender  things  that  may  be  iJaced 
ag.ainst  walls,  but  such  as  fluwcr  early,  as,  for  instance, 
magnolia  conspicuir,  should  not  be  forgotten  if  adverse 
weather  should  set  in  after  this.  The  fine  blo.ssoms  of 
such  can  only  be  presei-ved  by  protecting  tiiem  fi-om 
uu,scasonable  frost,  or  cutting  hail-storms  and  ^^inds, 
by  some  light  protecting  material  such  as  tiffany  or 
hexagon  netting.  The  best  season  of  the  year  for 
planting  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  is  fast  approach- 
ing, and  'due  preparation  should  be  made  for  whatever 
work  of  this  kijid  is  to  be  clone  this  season,  so  that  it 
may  be  despatched  during  next  rqonth  and  the  follow- 
ing on?.  Draining  and  trenching  should  bo  finished, 
and  the  compoits  that  are  to  be  used  should  be  pre- 
pared  and  put  in  positions  convenient  for  use.  The 
pruning  of  evergreens'  may  be  proceeded  with,  and 
brought  to  a  close  as  early  as  possible. 

Fruit  Houses. — The  Cherry  House. — The  variation 
in  the  temperature  of  this  house  during  the  month  of 
Mnrcli  is  sometimes  mors  extreme  than  that  of  any 
.other  forcing  house,  but,  owing  to  the  course  of  treat- 
meut  which  is  pursued  in  this  department,  and  by 
reason  of  tlie  results  being  produced  chiefly  from  na- 
tural influences,  it  does  not  at  all  prove  detrimental. 
It  will  now  be  seen  whether  the  fertilising  influence 
was  ettectual,  as  the  cherries  should  be  bursting  under 
the  base  of  the  decaying  flowers.  Syringing  should 
.  now  be  resumed  ;  apply  it  once  every  day  and  tv,-ice 
on  bright  sun!iy  days.  !No  fire  heat  will  be  requisite, 
unless  the  temperature  in  the  house  falls  below  40 
degrees,  and  it  will  .scarcely  be  required  in  the  day 
time  ;  however,  50  degreeS  should  be  the  minimum 
without  it.  Continue  to  maintain  50  degi-ees  as  the 
point  at  which  to  opeu  and  shut  up  the  house,  and  re- 
gulate the  ventilation  according  to  existing  circum- 
stances, although  an  equable  state  of  the  temperature 
is  not  so  imnortantin  this  department  as  in  some  ether 
cases,  but ,  proper  ventilation  is  so,"  and  particularly 
now  iind  onwards  througho'tit  the  stoning  process  rf 
successful  results  are  to  be  expected.  Keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  the  grubs,  and  make  a  diligent  search  for 
them  immediately  any  are  ^iscrovered  on  the  foliage 
of  the  trees  ;  and  if  the  greenfly  abounds  fumigate 
the  house  on  the  earliest  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, but  see  that  the  loaves  of  the  trees  are  dry 
when  the  operation  takes  place,  If  there  be  any  plum 
trees  iu  the  house,  they  will  be  sure  to  require  it. 
Stopping  will  soon  need  attention,  plum  trees  espe- 
cially. Pinch  owt  the  points  of  the  shoots  when  they 
have  made  four  or  five  inches  growth,  and  remove  en- 
tirely those  not  wanted,  or  placed  too  thickly  together. 

Pines. — When  the  recently-potted  suckers  or  plants 
have  made  roots  it  will  be  indicated  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  growth ;  it  will,  however,  be  prudent 
to  examine  a  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  plants,  to  ascer- 
tain the  condition  of  the  roots  and  also  that  of 
the  soil,  by  turning  them  out  of  the  pots.  The  vigor- 
ous young  roots  which  issue  from  suckers  or  plants 
which  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  course  of  treat- 
ment are  very  tender,  and  soon  susceptible  of  injury 
from  the  effects  of  too  much  bottom-heat ;  therefoi-e, 
constant  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bed  iu  which  Jhe  i 
plants  are  plunged  is  iuchapensable.  When  the  roots 
ajjpear  at  the  sides  of  the  pots  85  degrees  will  suffice, 
above  thai  degree  of  heat- there  is  more  danger  ;  and 
the  pots  shoukl  be  lifted  and  something  placed  under- 
neath them,  whereby  the  superabundant  heat  may 
escape  without  destroying  the  roots.  Set  to  the  wa- 
tering of  these  nlants  recularly. 


FACETIAE. 


^^'hat  is  the  difference  between  a  gi-enadier  guard  and 
a  fisherman  ?  The  one  uses  the  bayonets,  the  latter 
nets  the  bay. 

\Miat  is  the  most  sensible  pain?  Acute  rheumatism 

For  what  kind  of  fish  do  court-danglers  angle  ?  For 
place  (plaice). 

What  relation  is  that  child  to  its  father  who  is  not 
its  own  father's  own  son  ?    A  daughter. 

What  is  that  which  ladies  look  for  and  never  wish  to 
find  ?    A  hole  in  their  stocking. 

What  kind  of  fever  have  those  who  are  extremely 
anxious  to  appear  in  print  ?  The  typhus  fever 
(tj-pe  us). 

AVhat  sea  would  make  a  good  dormitory  ?  Adi-iatia 
(a  dry  attic). 

\Vhat  plant  makes  a  sweet  walking  stick  ?  Sugar  cane. 

Why  is  th*  Thames  Tunnel  like  a  towniu  Middlesex! 
Because  it  is  a  (hollow  way)  HoUoway. 

Why  is  T  like  an  amphibious  animal?  because  it  ia 
found  both  in  earth  and  water. 

A\'hy  is  U  like  a  very  coiyical  person  ?  Because  it  is 
always  in  fun. 

Why  are  sheep  gre3,t  gamesters  ?  Because  the 
young  ones  are  seen  to  gambol  ,(gAmble)  and  many  of 
the  old  ones  are  blacklegs. 

Why  is  a  prosy  story-teller  like  the  Thames  iaiinel? 
Because  he  is  a  great  bore. 

Why  is  your  first-born  child  hke  a  legal  deed  ?  Be- 
_ca(Use  it  is  aU  engrossing. 

Why  are  the  stars  like  wild  young  men  ?  Because 
they  are  out  late  at  night. 

When  is  an  alderman  like  a  ghost  ?  ^  AYhen  he  ia  a 
gobbling  (goblin). 

ViTaat  is  the  difference  between  a  sweep  and  a  poor 
man  in  a  new  suit  of  mournmg  y  One  is  blacked  with 
soot  tho  other  sooted  (suited)  with  blaclv. 

Why  are  the  pages  of  a  book  like  the  days  of  a  man  T 
Because  thi  y  are  all  numbered. 

Why  is  the  July  sun  like  sixpence  ?  Because  it  is  a 
tanner. 

Why  is  the  death  of  Socrates  like  a  garret  ?  Be- 
cause it  is  an  Attic  story. 

What  is  Majesty  robbed  of  its  externals  ?    A  jest. 

Whv  is  tho  letter  F  like  death  ?  Because  it  iuakes 
all  fall. 


TIIE  FAMINE  IN  INDIA. 
The  Viceroj''s  weekly  telegram  states  that  the  re- 
ports of  spring  crops  are  good  everywhere,  except  in 
Tirhoot.  The  Governmeut  grain  is  being  dispatched 
up  to  the  East  Railway  at  the  rate  of  2,000  tons  per  day, 
and  up  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway  at  the  rate  of  800 
per  day.  The  village  relief  system  is  in  good  order.  No 
deaths  are  reported.  The  total  amount  of  grain  now 
allotted  is  387,500  tons,  giving  a  reserve  over  the  re- 
quirements of  49,000,  additional  reserve  unallotsd 
78,000,  total  reserve  127,000  ;  total  provision  465,000. 
Further  ample  food  supplies  are  available  in  thePun- 
jaub. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  tha 
Mansion  House  Fund  has  been  held  in  Loiidon.  Thi 
Lord  Mayor  presided.  Lord  Lawrence  was  prespnt. 
Mr.  Vine,  the  hon.  secretary,  read  a  list  of  sub- 
scriptions, and  it  appeared  that  the  amount  sub- 
scribed was  nearly  £60.000. 

Mr.  Deni&bn  said  he  thought  he  might  be  per- 
mitted with  reference  to  the  letter  of  the 
Bishop  of  Manchestei-  that  had  appeared  in  tlie 
newspapers,  to  disclaim  any  intentiou  of  entering 
into  a .  controversy  with  the  bi.-:hop,  or  of  saying 
anything  that  could  bo  construed  into  being 
offensive  towards  bim  (hear,  hear).  Tho  prinjaiy 
object  they  had  in  view  was  to  concilitate  tho  good- 
will of  all  clfisses,  and  the  observatious  he  had  nude 
with  reference  to  the  course  that  hail  been  taken  by 
the  Bishop  of  Manches*-er  were  certainly  not  in  terms 
of  aggression  or  attack  (hear,  hear). 

The  Lord  Mayor  confirmed  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Denison,  that  he  had  not  said  .a  word  that  was 
calculated  to  give  offence  to  the  Bishop  of  Manchestei-, 
and  that  the  purport  of  his  speech  was  to  expi-e.^.i 
regret  at  the  course  that  had  been  taken  by  the 
bishop  (hear,  hear). 

The  Lord  Jiayor  then  informed  the  committee  that 
he  had  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Shoit,  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  £15,000  that  had  been  sent  out 
by  the  committee.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  pro- 
vinces wore  responding  liberally  to  the  call  that  had 
been  made  upon  them,  but  'there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  distress  was  -frci  y  severe,  and  that  all  the  money 
that  was  possible  should  be  raised.  Adiouined. 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUlN"CE"Els'T. 
NEW  STORY 

MISS  BRADDON. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
a  week  or  tvro  before  the  conckasion  of  "  Taken 
at  the  Flood"  vre  shall  commence  the  publi- 
cation of  a  new  and  thrilling  novel  from  the 
ciistinguibhed  pen  of  MISS  BRADDON,  en- 
titled "A  STRANGE  VrORLD."  The  New 
Story  will,  we  are  confident,  excite  the 
keenest  interest  in  literary  circles,  and  we 
can  promise  the  readers  of  the  Penny  De- 
spatch a  treat  of  the  highest  kind. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  ' 

*»*  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days 
after  they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
number,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  axe  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
any,  remvmeration  they  expect  fca:  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  "keep  copies  of  them  ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  we  tate  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  found  unsuitable. 

Imprimatur.— ^ You  are  quite  wrong  in  saying  we  did 
not  answer  your  questions.  The  reply  appears  in 
the  centre  of  the  second  column  of  last  week's 
Despatch. 

C.  P.  C. — Writing  too  large  and  ungainly — not  suit- 
able for  the  Civil  Service. 

A.  .  Pope. — Ubiquity  means  to  be  in  every  place  at 
once.  We  cannot  state  anything  concei-ning  certain 
schools,  their  worth,  or  charges.  The  suggestion 
you  propose  could  not  possibly  be  carried  out. 

WiLLlAJi. — Your  letter  is  quite  grammatical,  and 
your  spelling  is  accurate ;  but  the  writing  is  not 
good. 

Little  Tim.— If  you  call  a  3"oung  girl  by  her  Christian 
name  when  speaking,  you  may  write  to  her  with 
the  saine  familiarity— if  not,  write  "Dear  Miss"  so 
and,  so.  Your  writing  is  not  at  all  good  enough 
for  a  bank — your  spelling  and  dictation  are 
very  iniccurate.  Kissing  is  only  allowed  between 
relatives.  It  is  foolish  to  ask  for  a  kiss.  Peopl^ 
get  married  when  they  please — men,  as  a  rule' 
about  25,  and  women  from  18  upwards.  We 
cannot  give  any  opinion  on  poKtical  matters. 

A.  B.  C.  D. — You  had  better  advertise  your  qualifica 
tions. 

Dog. — The  best  way  to  keep  a  dog  healthy  is  to  le^ 
him  have  plenty  of  exercise,  and  not  to  overfeed 
him.  .Let  them  at  all  times  have  a  plentiful  supply 
of  clean  water,  and  encourage  them  to  take  to  swim- 
ming, as  it  assists  their  cleanliness.  When  you  wash 
them  do  not  use  a  particle  of  soap,  or  you  will  pre. 
vent  them  licking  themselves,  and  they  will  become 
habitually  dirty.  Properly  treated,  dogs  should  be 
fed  only  once  a  day.  Meat  boiled  for  dogs,  and  the 
liquor  in  which  it  is  boiled  thickened  with  barley 
meal  or  oatmeal,  forms  capital  food.  The  distemper 
IS  liable  to  attack  dogs  from  four  months  to  four 
years  old.  It  prevails  most  in  spring  and  autumn. 
The  disease  is  known  by  dulness  of  the  eye,  husky 
cough,  shivering,  loss  of  appetite  acd  spirits,  and 
fits.  When  fits  occur  the  dog  will  most  hkely  die 
unless  a  veterinary  surgeon  is  called  in.  During  thg 
distemper,  dogs  should  be  allowed  to  run  on  the 
gi-ass,  their  diet  should  be  spare,  and  a  httle  sulphur 
be  placed  in  their  water.   Chemists  who  dispenae 


cattle  medicines  can  generally  advise  with  suffi- 
cient safety  upon  the  diseases  of  dogs,  and  it  is 
best  for  unskilful  persons  to  abstain  from  physick- 
ing them.  Hydrophobia  is  the  most  dreadful  of  all 
diseases.  The  first  symptoms  are  attended  by  thirst, 
fever,  and  languor.  The  dog  starts  convulsively  in 
his  sleep,  and  when  awake,  though  restless,  ia  lan- 
guid. When  a  dog  is  suspected,  he  should  be  firmly 
chainedin  a  place  where  neither  children  nor  dogs  nor 
cats  can  get  near  him.  Any  one  going  to  attend  him 
should  wear  thick  leathei-  gloves,  and  proceed  with 
great  caution.  T\Tien  a  dog  snaps  savagely  at  an 
imaginary  object,  it  is  almost  a  certain  indication  of 
madness  ;  and  when  it  exhibits  a  terror  of  fluids,  it 
is  confirmed  hydrophobia.  Some  dogs  exhibit  a 
great  dislike  of  musical  sounds,  and  when  this  is  the 
case  they  are  too  frequently  ma-d#sport  of.  But  i*" 
is  a  dangerous  sport,  as  dogs  have  sometimes  been 
driven  mad  by  it.  In  many  diseases  dogs  will  be 
benefited  by  warm  baths.  The  mange  is  a  conta- 
gious disease,  which  it  is  difiScult  to  get  rid  of  when 
once  contracted.  The  best  way  is  to  apply  to  a 
veterinaiy  chemist  for  an  ointment,  and  to  keep  ap" 
plying  it  for  some  time  after  the  disease  has  disap- 
peared, or  it  will  break  out  again. 

Mrs.  Tom  Gillespie. — The  words  you  quote  refer  to 
the  fact  that  Aimde  Desclde  suffered  much  from 
nervous  affections^  We  do  not  know  the  comic 
singer  you  name — write  to  the  £ra. ,  Writing  and 
dictation  quite  good. 

iNQUlsiTlVE^Francis  is  German,  and  means  free  ; 
Paul,  Latin,  small  ;  Peter,  Greek,  a  rock  or  stone  ; 
Hugh,  Dutch,  lofty  ;  Patrick,  Latin,  a  nobleman  ; 
John,  Hebrew,  the  grace  of  the  Lord  ;  Margaret, 
German,  a  plant ;  David,  Hebrew,  weU-beloved. 
Writing  not  good — careless  and  unformed. 

A  E'CADER. — Physique  means  condition  of  body  ; 
plebiscite,  an  appeal  to  the  popular  vote  ;  ignipo- 
tent,  powerful  by  fire — said  of  Vulcan  ;  fianc^,  one 
betrothed  ;  catena  (Latin)  a  chain  ;  mems.  contrac- 
tion for  memorandums  or  memoranda. 

Clune. — We  announced  last  week  that  Miss  Braddon'g 
new  story  would  be  called  "  A  Strange  World.'' 
"  Taken  at  the  Flood"  will  be  concluded  in  three  or 
four  weeks.  Mr.  Butt  was  born  in  Donegal  in  1813. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1838.  "  The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation"  can  be  had  for  2s.  Writing 
cramped  and  careless. 

Jemima. — We  cannot  sketch  character  by  handwriting. 

V.  0.  P. — Membefj  Off  Parliament  are  powerless  to 
pass  competitors  in  the  Civil  Service  examination. 
If  you  are  too  old,  we  cannot  assist  you. 

A  Subscriber. — Most  men  stop  growing  at  21.  A  gen- 
tleman invariably  raiseS  his  hat  when  saluted  by  a 
lady.  If  the  lady  has  not  answered  your  letter,  it 
is  clear  she  does  not  want  to  accede  to  your  request. 
A  book  on  etiquette  c»n  be  had  from  any  bookseller 
for  Is. 

A  Lady  Reajier. — Superfluous  hiiir  can  be  removed  by 
a  tweezers. 

Iivf  ORMATloN. — Write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Hall,  Dublin. 

Zozisnrs.— A  doctor  is  bound  by  the  rules  of  his  pro- 
fession to  come  to  a  patient  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night — a  dispensary  doctor  is  dismissed  if  he  re- 
fuses to  come  to  a  patient.  Write  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Attorneys  and  Solici- 
tors, Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Ierne. — The  Rothschilds  and  the  Barings  are  con- 
sidered the  richest  families  in  England.  The 
Queen's  income,  and  that  allowed  to  her  sons  and 
daughter,  amounts  to  a  little  over  half  a  miUion 
per  annum.  An  estate  held  for  lives  is  not  freehold. 
Bathers  stay  in  the  water,  each  according  to  his 
ability ;  the  time  d^ends  on  the  circulation  of  the 


blood.  Nervousness  may  be,  natural  4r  acquired—^ 
stimulants  should  be  moderately  uacd  by  the 
nervou.<?,  and  excitements  avoided.  .Mr.  Gladstone 
has  written  "  The  Church  Considered  in  its  Re- 
lations with  the  State  ;"  "  Juventus  Mundi 
"  Church  Principles  Considered  in  their  Results 
"  Remarks  on  Recent  Commercial  Legislation  and 
an  elaborate  work  or^  Kornor,  in  three  volumes. 

A.  B. — We  believe  the  concertina  can  be  played  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  teacher.  The  time  depends  on  the 
natural  skill  of  the  learner.  Go  into  a  music  shop 
and  they  will  teU  you  all  about  books,  prices,  &c. 
Writing  not  good. 

A.  M. — Write  to  the  office  of  a  printer  whose  name 
you  see  at  the  foot  of  a  placard  in  your  town. 

M.  0.  R. — Johnson's  Civil  Ser\-ice  Guide  can  be  had 
through  any  bookseller  to  whom  you  write.  This 
applies,  in  fact,  to  any  book  whatsiJever.  Writing 
suitable  for  Civil  Service.       .  i 

Eugene  FormotlE; — Sub- inspectors  are  gentlemen,  and 
^  all  gentlemen  are  equal  in  society  ;   but  military 
oflScers  are  considered  as  holding  higher  rank.  You 
do  not  name  the  class  of  examination  in  which  you 
are  concerned. 

T.  G. — We  daresay  a  report  of  the  Yelverton  trial 
would  be  had  at  an  old  book  staU  ;  or  try  Mr.  EoUy,. 
Grafton-strcct.  . ,  . 

Doubtful. — Write  to  the  Superioress  of  the  Poor 
Clares,  Cavan.  ;  Send  a  carte  to  rhe  photographer- 
Consult  a  medical  man.    Vi'riting  good. 

A  Clerk. — If  you  know  your  crfc?t,  an  engi-avcr  will 
make  one  for  you. 

A  Lover  of  the  Penny  Despatch. — It  is  very  foolish 
to  pull  out  your  hair. 

A  Home  Rulbr.— Write  to  Mr.  Duffy,  bookseller, 
Wellington-quay.    V.'riting  too  large  and  loose. 

M.  M'C. — Respectability  does  not  depend  upon  circum- 
stances such  as  you  describe.  Letters  to  editors  ©f 
public  journals  are  inserted  gratis. 

K.  K. — We  cannot  pronounce  on  so  grave  a  step  ai 
emigiating  on  such  slight  knowledge  ,as  you  afford 
us.  You  must  be  the  best  judge  of  your  own  af- 
fans. 

D.  0.  N. — Thomson's  Aiithmetlo  is  a  good  book, 
Letter-writing  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  practice- 
The  plain  rule  is — say  what  you  have  to  say  and  no 
more. 

Constance — The  nose  should  be  quite  colourless. 
Hands  should  be  small  and  in  proporuou  ;  the  naila 
clean,  and  tidily  cut ;  the  knuckles  not  largs ;  and  the 
wrist  round — these  features  constitute  a  shapely 
hand.  A  brunette  is  a  lady  with  a  brown  com- 
plexion and  dark  hau' — if  she  have  a  little  colour  in 
the  cheek  it  adds  to  her  attraction.  Figure  depends 
for  beauty  on  roundness — angularity  being  opposed 
to  the  line  of  beauty. 

Maria^'NE — Soito  voce  isltaliau,  and  ine^ns  "  in  an  easy 
voice."  Cum  grano  sails  is  Latin,  and  means  "  with 
a  grain  of  salt."  The  battle  of  Aughiim  was  fought 
between  the  Irish  adherents  of  James  II.  and  the 
Dutch  and  English  adherents  of  Vi'ijUam  IIL  St- 
Ruth  commanded  on  the  Irish  side,  and  was  killed' 
Read  Haverty's  History  of  Ireland. 

Declined  with  Thanks  "  Sworn  to  Death"  ;  "The 
Shamrock"  ;  "  \Vho  was  She"  ;  "  iliunie's  Love"' ; 
"Heaven";  "Love's  Threat';  "The  Charm"; 
"  The  Plume  and  the  Flov.  ei ." 
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[all  RIGI^S,  BEsER\H).] 
CHAPTER  LXVI. 

SIR  AUBREY'S  RETURN, 

There  was  more  in  Mrs.  Carford's  manuscript ;  but 
what  remained  told  only  of  her  difficult  service  v.-itli 
the  victim  of  that  conspiracy  in  •  which  she  had  been 
i-.n  vm-.villing  actor.  She  describsd,  the  misery  of  long 
ind  weary  days  spent  with  the  invalid,  who  at  times 
ivas  fully  conscioua  of  the  wrong  that  had  been 
ioile  him,  and  a^ei'tsd  his  identity,  and  his  claims  as 
naster  of  Perriam  Place,  »with  vehemence  and  in- 
.'istance  ;  while  at  other  times  he  lapsed  into  a  stato 
■jf  dull  indifference — vacant-minded — unconscious  of 
anything  beyoad  his  physical  comfort,  his  dinner,  his 
wine,  the  temperature  of  his  rooms,  the  warmth  of 
'lis  garments.  , 

In  every  stage  of  his  feelings  Mrs.  Carford  was  at 
hand,  patient,  unfailing,  i  his  comforter  and  friend  ; 
and  to  her  in  his  lighter  momiats  he  clung  with 
sincere  affection.  Ilis  guilty  v.-ife  never  approached 
aim,  shrinking  from  him  wth  as  deep  a  horror  as  if 
:lie  quiet  room  where  he  sat  had  been  the  chamber  of 
ieath.'  Mrs.  Carford  neglected  no  care,  left  no  duty 
-indone,  that  might  lighten  the  burden  of  that  joyless 
iiis.  This  ceaseless  labour,  this  continual  anxiety,  she 
accepted  meekly  as  hsr  penance  for  the  errors  of  her 
past  life.  Her  deepest  sorrow  was  for  her  daughter's 
guilt ;  her  never-ending  fear  was  for  that  day  of  re- 
tribution wMch  she  felt  convinced  must  come  sooner 
9r  later  to  the  sinner. 

All  this  was  recorded  at  length  in  the  manuscript 
vi  hich  Sylvia's  motlier  had  given  to  Edmund  Stan- 
drn. 

He  rose  .from  the  perusal  of  that  paper  with  the 
fojliug  that  every  hope  and  desire  of  his  life  had  ended_ 
l^iistence  lay  before  him,  a  blank  and  sunless  waste  to 
be  traversed,  every  star  that  had  once  lighted  and 
ocautiSed  the  distance  extinguished  for  ever. 

What  was  he  to  do  with  his  life  henceforward?  Go 
baik  to  Mpnkhampton,  resume  his  situation  in  the 
■j.xak,  work  for  iiis  daily  bread,  live  through  all  the 
indal  that  would  follow  the  rievelation  of  Sylvia's 
ji  ime,  see  the  woods  of  Perriam  Place  in  the  distance, 
Hi  . I  be  reminded  every  day  how  she  whom  he  loved  so 
ily  was  banished  for  ever  from  that  scene,  in  deep- 
.'ssrace  and  shame — existing  only .  as  a  nameless 
'  :Tor,  none  knew  where  ? 
•  ,.  he  could  not  return.  That  question  was  decided 
.  .  enough.    He  had  £200  in  hand,  money  he  had 
.  1  from  his  salary,  his  wants  in  his  mother's  house 
■  -luj  very  few   He  would  go  abroad— wander  far 
•.  the  scene  of  his  disappointments  for  a  year  or  so, 
v.  hcu  he  came  back  to  '  England  he  would  get  a 
..ition  either  in  London  or  one  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties, where  he  would  find  himself  among  »trangers  who 


would  never  torture  his  ears  with  the  name  of  Sylvia 
Pcmara.  It  would  be  easy  now  for  him  to  get  em- 
ployment in  any  English  bank,  with  such  testimo- 
nials as  he  could  obtain  from  the  chiefs  of  the  West- 
ern Union. 

He  wrote  to  Mr.  Sanderson,  the  Monkhampton  ma- 
nager, touched  briefly  on  the  trouble  that  had  changed 
all  his  plans — surrendered  his  position  in  the  bank, 
and  engaged  Mr.-  Sanderson's  friendship  in  the  futurej 
when  ho  should  have  occasion  to  obtain  a  new  employ- 
ment. He  wrote  also  to  Mrs.  Standen,  telling  her  in 
the  simplest  words,  without  passion  or  self-abasement, 
how  cruel  a  disappointment  had  overtaken  the  hopes 
that  had  made  him  an  exile  from  his  home.  He  ac- 
knowleilged  that  this^blow  seemed  like  retribtrtion  for 
l^is  dishonoured  vows  to  Esther,  but  he  put  forward 
no  ijlca  for  forgiveness  ;  he  hinted  at  no  hope  for  the 
future.  He  told  his  mother  that,  dear  though  she 
must  ever  be  to  him,  his  life  was  likely  to  be  spent 
far  from  Dean  House. 

"  I  shall  corns  to  you  gladly  whenever  yoU  may 
summon  me,  my  dear  mother,"  he  wrote,  "  but  I  shall 
only  come  in  obedience  to  your  summons,  and  I  never 
again  can  enter  Dean  House  except  as  a  guest.  You 
will  say,  and  rightly,  that  I  have  fooled  away  all  my 
chances  of  happiness  ;  but  you  shall  never  have  occa- 
sion to  say  t'nat  I  am  leading  an  unmanly  Or  dis- 
honourable life.  I  am  going  6n  the  Continent  again 
to  trj-  and  forget  this  latest  grief  amidst  unfamiliar 
scenes.  My  career  after  my  return  to  England  will 
be  one  of  honourable  industry,  and,  however  you  may 
blame  your  son  for  past  errors,  with  God's  help  you 
shall  have  no  cause  to  blush  for  him  irvthe  future." 

Th';3e  two  letters  de.5patched,  Edmund  Standen  felt 
that  he  had  one  more  duty  to  do.  That  was  to  pro- 
vide for  Mrs.  Carford's  declining  days,  Sho  was 
helpless,  friendless,  dying  ;  and,  anxious  as  he  was  to 
leave  England,  he  could  not  go  without  doing  all 
that  benevolence  could  do  to  ^insui^  the  peace  of  her 
last  hours.  He  took  a  famoAis  physician  down  to 
Crupskew  Common,  to  ascertain  whether  Mrs. 
Carford  could  safely  be  moved  to  more  comfortable 
quarters,  but  the  doctor  told  him  decisively  that 
any  attempt  to  remove  the  patient  would  only 
precipitate  the  inevitable  end.  She  was  dying. 
Tender  and  skilful  nursing  might  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  her  last  hours.    It  could  do  no  more. 

Edmund  made  aU  necessary  arrangements,  took  all 
charges  upon  himself,  and  remained  at  a  village  inn  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Ledlamb's  cheer- 
less abode,  in  order  to  insure  the  patient's  welfare  by 
frequent  visits  to  the  Arbour. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  melancholy  end. 
Before  the  week  was  over,  Mrs.  Carford's  troubled  life 
had  reached  its  penitent  close.  James  Carford  -was 
summoned  ere  the  end,  and  came  in  time  to  breathe 
words  of,  forgiveness  into  the  dying  woman's  ear,  and 
to  implore  pardon' for  his  own  unkindness  and  neglect, 
which  he  confessed  might  have  done  much  to  in, 
fluence  his  wife's  conduct. 

"  We  were  both  to  blame,  I  daj-e  say,"  he  said,  "  and 
I  may  have  been  the  worst  sinner." 

-James  Carford  and  Sdmund  Standen  returned  to 
London  together  after  the  quiet  funeral  in  the  villiuge 
churchyard.    During  the  journey,  Mr.  Carford,  alias 


Carew,  took  occasion  to  inform  Mr.  Standen  of  the  ab' 
ject  position  to  which  his  daughter's  misfortune  hai 
reduced  him. 

"  I  have  been  living  liko  a  gentleman  for  the  lasi 
two  years,"  ho  said,  "  and  now  I  find  myself  brougW 
face  to  face  with  starvation.  My  daughter  had  no 
thought  of  my  destitute  position  when  she  fled,  with 
all  the  property  at  her  command.  Unless  I  can  join 
her  in  her  exile  I  know  not  what  is  to  become  of  me.'" 

"Tou  need  not  fear  starvation,"  answered  Edmund. 
I  have  forfeited  the  inheritance  that  would  have  been 
mine  for  your  .daughter's  sake,  and  must  hencefor- 
ward work  for  my  living  ;  but  I  am  not  afraid,  to  pro- 
mise you  fifty  pounds  a  year  for  the  rest  of  your  life, 
and  that  income  will  save  you  from  starvation." 

"  You  are  too  good,  Mr.  Standen.  Ah  !  ii  my  un- 
fortunate child  had  but  seen  things  more  ciearly.  How 
much  happier  for  her  to  have  been  your  wife  than  to 
have  bartered  peace  for  splendoilr." 

"  You  forget,  Mr.  Carew,  that  you  rejected  my  offer 
with  contempt." 

"  Pardon  that  act  of  folly,  Mr.  Standen.  Remember 
how  little  I  knew  of  you.  I  .'3aw  before  me  only  a  fool- 
ish young  man,  over  head  and  eara  in  love,  rash,  inape. 
tuous,  ready  to  sacrifice  his  psospects,  and  to  involve 
the  objecjt  of  his  affections  in  his  own  ruin.  H?i«d  I 
known  your  steadfast  and  noble  character,  your  pow  er 
to  win  a  position  for  yourself,  I  should  have  been  th  a 
last  to  hesitate.  However,  it  is  worse  than  idle  to  r5> 
gret  past  errors.  Poor  Sylvia  !  Would  to  heaven;! 
knew  where  to  find  her.''  | 
•  Edmund  sighed  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  Qu^  ^ 
Sylvia  t  His  heart  bled  for  her,  worthless  though  sh's 
was.  If  she  had  sinned  against  him  in  the  beginning, 
her  last  and  heaviest  sin  had  been  committed  for  Ms 
sake.    Hard  if  he  had  not  pitied  her, 

"  Those  diamonds,"  mused  Mr,  Carew,  "  they  must 
have  been  worth  three  or  four  thousand  pounds.  And 
that  poor  child  Wandering  alone  and  unprotected, 
when  she  might  at  least  have  had  a  father's  care." 
^  He  thought  of  that  nobleincome,thatsplendidhomoi 
which  Sylvia  had  lost  by  an  act  of  guilt  and  folly  that 
seemed  to  him  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  woman 
wrongdoing. 

Not  long  had  Mr.  Carew  been  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  luxuries  of  the  establishment  in  Willoughby  Cres- 
cent. Mr.  Bain  Jtppeared  on  the  morning  after  Syl- 
via's flight,  and  that  abode  and  its  belongings,  had,  as 
it  were,  dissolved  and  vanished  before  his  coming  ; 
just  as  Lamia's  air-built  palace  melted  when  that  ser- 
pent woman  was  denounced  by  the  Corinthian  philo. 
sopher.  Shadrack  Bain  paid  and  dismissed  a,ll  the 
servants  except  Mrs,  Tringf old,  whom  -he.sent  back  to 
Perriam  with  her  youthful  charge,  without  enlighten- 
ing her  as  to  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  He  informed 
Mr,  Carew,  with  extreme  politeness,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  find  other  quarters  forthwith, 
and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  restored  the 
keys  of  No,  17  Willoughby  Crescent  to  the  house- 
agent,  with  all  moneys  due  to  him  on  account  of  that 
dwelling-place. ' 

Mr.  Carew  pressed  for  an  explanation,  whereupon 
the  steward,  in  briefest,  plainest  words,  told  the  story  ^ 
of  his  daughter's  wrongdoing, 

"  I  deoUne  to  believe  this  statement  until  it  is  proved 
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my  satisfaction,''  said  Mr.  Carew.  "  iT'r'w  do  1  knots- 
that  this  is  not  a  plotjof  your  hatcliing  :'    It  is  easy 
enough  for  you  to  assert  that  the  surviving  lirother 
Sir  Aubrey,  and  not  Mr.  PerriatQ." 

"  There  is  one  piece  of  evidence  which  ought  to  be 
convincing  to  you,  Mr.  Carev^-,"  answered  the  steward, 
unmoved. 

'•  What  pvidence,  sir  V 

'■  Your  daughter's  flight." 

James  Carew  was  silent. 

He  removed  from  'VVilloughby  Crescent  to  a  single 
room  in  the  sliabbiest  by -street  of  that  aristocratic 
neighbourhood.  Even  cities  of.  palaces  have  their 
outer  fringe  of  hovtls,  where  wealth's  panpfir  depend- 
ents may  find  shelter.  A  sad  change  for  Mr.  Carew 
to  find  hinxseK  living  in  a  shabby  lodging  on  his  scanty 
re,sBrve  fund,  and  with  faintest  hope  of  future  comfort. 

A  brief  etatement  of  the  facts  concerning  Mordi-ed's 
death  had  been  made  by  Mrs.  Carter  the  day  before 
ehe  died,  in  the  presence  of  Edmund  Standen,  Mr. 
Lediamb,  and  Mr.  Bain,  who  came  to  the  Arbour  ex- 
pressly to  obtain  this  confes.=!ion.  He  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  manuscript  in  v>'hith  Sylvia's  mother  had 
■written  the  entire  history  of  the  conspiracy. 

This  document  signed  and  witnessed,  Mr.  Eain  had 
allowed  Jlrs.  Carter  to  expire  in  peace,  while  he  re- 
mained in  attendance  upon  Sir  Aubrey  at  the  chief  inn 
at  Hatfield,  awaiting  tlie  time  when  it  would  be  wise 
to  remove  the  baronet  to  Devonshij-e. 

Happily  there  was  no  one  interested  in  disputing 
,5ir  Aubrey's  return  to  life.  Tlie  heir-at-law  would  be 
no  worse  ofi"  for  his  resurrection,  and  ih.ri-e  were  no 
jjroceedings  in  Chancery  to  be  feared  from  him.  Kor 
could  the  cjuestiou  of  identity  give  much  trouble.  All 
the  old  Perriam  Place  servants  had  been  escluded  frijrn 
tne  rooms  which  their  master  inhabited  after  hi.^  sup- 
posed death.  Mrs.  Carter  had  performed  the  most 
menial  services  rather  than  gutter  even  a  housemaid  to 
fciitar  those  prison-like  apartments.  Those  old  servants 
who  had  waited  on  Sir  Aubrey  for  years  would  not 
fail  to  recognise  him. 

There  was  Mr.  Stirnpson.  too,  who,  wilh  self-abase- 
tpent,  mi;st  needs  confess  the  cheat  that  had  lieeu  put 
trpon  him.  Altogether  there  could  be  little  doibt  as 
"to  Sir  Aubrey's  reception  at  Perriam  Place.  One  itu- 
portant  que,stion  ir^mained  to  be  decided.  Was  the 
•wretched  woman  who  had  fled  to  be  pur.med  b;-  the 
Uvv"  ?  Was  any'' penalty  to  b?  es^'.cted  from  her  for 
iter  iniquity  Here  Sir.  Bain  fiiund  him.^clf  at  fault. 
His  master  and  client  v.t.s  weak  in  mind  and  body, 
tertainiy  in  no  condition  to  answer  sucii  a  ijue.ition  as 
this.  Finding  himself  obliged  to  determine  on  the 
'.ourse  to  be  followed,  ilr.  Bain  pursued  his  customary 
plan  in  all  such  difficulties.  •  He  ;  cforred  the 
matter  to  his  own  interest.;  and  decided  that  he 
iad nothing  to  gain  by  hunting  the  miseiable  fugitive. 
3r  'by  dragging  Sir  Aubrey's  sufferings  and  Sir  Auijrey 's 
ftTongs  before  a,  court  of  law.  All  tli»  law  con  hi  do 
fVculd  be  to  restore  Sir  Aubrey  to  die  -i;!  jii  fn 'Ui 
which  he  had  bsen  ou.sted.  If  Sir  /vubrey  cuuLl  be 
"cstored  Without  the  aid  of  law,  why  iuc:ur  the  'ex- 
pense and  scandal  of  law  proceedings  '! 

'This  is  how  Shadrack  Bain  argued.  He  liad  tasted 
eXl  the  sweets  of  revenge,  and  coold  [/.  n  d  to  be  nega- 
tively merciful  to  the  womaji  v,-"m.  -JiMiriie.]  him. 
Let  her  go — iet  Ucr  blai  ve.  h,]j  .'  tu:  uhLmdv,  n  in 
some  foreign  city  ;  or  let  her  \,ia  .sliruwlul  foi-tuuo  Iv 
the  beauty  he  b -id  once  admired.  Her  fate  could 
t.iij  vei-\'  i;:tie  to  him.  The  est;it.?  v.-hicli  he  had  oricp 
hoped  to  van  through  his  inliuence  ovei-  her  was  now 
i-emoved  beyond  tUe  limit  of  hojies.  He  had  only  his 
etewardship  to  look  to.  But  Sir  Auljrey's  helplessness 
and  his  aon's  infancy  made  the  Perriam  stewardship  a 
veiy  comJortabie  thing. 

"  I  shall  be  c  lic'ti  i;,;,n  before  I  clie,"  tiiought  Shad-' 
ruciBsin,  "  tlie'';.'!i  i  uiayuever  be  called  'the  .squire.'  " 
Skilful  medical  treatment  and  careful  nursing 
wrought  a  considerable  improvement  in  Sir  Aubrey, 
and  by  the  time  he  had  been  a  week  in  Mr.  Bain's 
charge,  at  the  Hatfield  Inn,  he  had  become  pretty 
much  the  man  he  v.'as  at  Perriam  before  the  steward 
left  foT  his  second  journey  to  Canne:i.  His  speech  and 
ippearance  were  alike  improved.  Memory  had  in  a 
:onsiderable  measure  returned.  He  spoke  of  famihar 
things,  asked  for /his  old,  servant.?,  was  eager  to  return 
;o  Perriam,  and  never  failed  to  recognise  fehadrack 
Bain.  _^But  on  one  subject  hg  was  curiously  silent. 
His  wife'a  nnrm  never  passed  his  lips. 
^  Mr.  Bain  waited  another  week,  by  the  end  of  which 
the  patient's  iniprovetaent  was  still  more  marked.  He 
then  wrote  to  the  housekeeper  at  Perriam,  annouaciuJ 


his  return  with  Mr.  Ledlamb's  patient — no  mention  of 
Sir  Aubrey's  name — and  r.-;qiie.stiijg  that  Mr.  Stirnpson 
mightibe  at  the  Place  to  receive  the  iBvalid  on  the 
following  evening. 

Perriam  waaflcnDking  its  fairest  in  the  glow  of  an 
autumnal  sunset  when  Sir  Aubrey  returned  to  that 
peaceful  abode  of  his  forefatiiers — Sir  Aubrey,  whose 
name  had  been  inscribed  on  one  of  the  massiv*  oaken 
cofrins  in  the  Perriam  vault,  whose  pompous  Latin 
epitaph — with  an  error  in  an  ablative  case  (when  was 
there  a  Latin  epitaph  without  an  erroneous  termina- 
tion of  substantive  or  adjective,  according  to  some 
learned  caviller  ?) — adorned  the  chapel  v>'all.  Mr. 
Bain  and  his  charge  drove  from  the  station  in  the 
yellow  chariot,  whitji  had  been  sent  to  meet  them  by 
the  stev.'ard's  order. 

Sir  Aubrey  gazed  upon  that  familiar  scene  in  silent 
rapture.  All  the  consciousness  remaining  to  that 
weakened  brain  was  aroused  by  the  8i,ght  of  home. 
How  often  in  his  joyless,  comfortless  captivity  his 
thoughts  had  wandered  dimly  backward  to  these  scenes, 
and  with  how  keen  an  agony  had  he  told  himself  that 
he  should  see  them  no  more? 

Lie  timied  away  from  the  landscape  at  la.?t,  and 
clung  to  his  steward's  arm  with  a  sudden  pang  ef  fear. 
'■  You  won't  let  them  take  me  away  again,  v.dll  you. 
Bain  ?  You've  always.been  a  good  friend  to  me,  Bain, 
I  tell  everyone  so.  You've  improved  the  property,  as 
your  father  did  before  yo\i,  and  kept  the  servants  up 
to  the  mark,  and  ncrti  wasted  money  on  fancifid  repairs. 
I've  always  praised  you.  Yon  v.'on't  let  me  be  .sent 
away,  will  you.  I^ain  '  If  I  am  mad,  I  am  not  mad 
enough  to  do  iinyone  any  harm.  And  I  am  Aubrey. 
They  may  talk  themselves  dumli,  but  they  can  never 
shake  me  from  the  certainty  of  that  one  fact.  I  know 
my  own  name.  Mordred  is  a  poor  creature  ;  my 
brother  i.^  but  a  poor  creatTire.  I  will  never  submit  to 
be  called  Mr.  Perriam."  '  • 

'■  Your  brother  2i'!ordred  is  in  his 'grave,"  replied  Mr. 
Bain,  "  and  you  aiv  Sir  Aubrey  Perriam,  sc5le  owner 
and  master  of  this  place.  Yon  shall  never  leave  it 
again,  save  at  your  ov,n  request.''       ■  I 

"  I'oor  Morilred  dead  I  Bless  my  soul  !"  murmured 
Sir  Auljrey,  "  He  Was  a  poor  creature,  but  I  was  fond 
of  him  and  he  Vv-as  fond  of  me.  A  man's  hold  on  his 
own  life  relaxes  when  he  loses  hisonly  brother.'' 

They  were  at  the  house  by  this  time.  All  the  ser- 
v.ints  were'  assembled  i"n  the  hall,  .according  to  Mn 
B.iiu's  instructions  ;  and  Mr.  StiiP]ison  was  hIso  in  at- 
tendr.nce.  The  outer  world  was  still  .steeped  in  sun- 
set  s  fading  glory,  but  the  lamps  in  tlie  dusky  old  hall 
v.  ere  lighted,  and  shone  on  the  face.s  of  the  tra- 
vellprs. 

One  startled  cry  broke  from  almo.';t  every  lip  as  the 
bnronet  appealed  among  his  household,  leauing  on  Mr. 
Bain's  arm,  and  supported  on  the  other  side  by  a  valet 
v/hom  the  steward  had  engaged  for  him  at  Hatfield. 

"•  Sir  Aubicy  Perriam  1" 
\'es,"  replied  Mr.  Bain,  '•' Sir  Aubrey  Perriam.  I 
thought  s\!cli  faithful  servants  woidd  hardly  fail  to  re- 
cognise a  inii^ter  tlicy  had  served  so  long.  Sir. Aubrey 
I'ciiiaL-i,  iii  -  Lady  Ferriam's  pretended  widow- 
hijod-  -in  spite  <.£  the  lying  epit;-.ph'ui  Perriam  Church 
— in  spite  of  the  funeral,  and  the  will  which  I  reati  iu 
this  h"nse — Sir  Aubrey  alive  and  aiuoug  jou  once 
luf.vc.  llie  coffin  that  was  carried  out  iif  those  doors 
held  the  bedy  of  Sir  Aubrey's  brother,  Moicked.  For 
the  1,:  -1  elg'ut  ulunths  of  his  life,  Sir  Aubrey  h;is  beeii 
iic  \  i.  .iiij  Of  a  most,  i'ul  oui-'piracy.  .  But  I  have  mi- 
ci^rlhed  the  jj!ottc-rs  ;  I  have  unravelled  their  mysterj', 
I  have  bro;u;lit  your  old  master  back  again  to  you  and 
to  bis  rights  and  his  home." 

C'ueers.  long  and  loud,  for  Sir  Aubrey  and  his  de- 
liverer. Mr.'Bain"'fe!t  all  the  sweetness  of  being  a 
hero. 

Sir.  Stimpson  advanced,  pale  and  scared,  of  aspect, 
and  exauiine^l  the  countenance  of  his  old  patient. 

'■Gt.M.jil  bi.avens,  how  could  I  have  been  so  much 
mistak  11  :  '  he  exclaimed.  "  Yes,  it  is  indeed  Sir 
Aubrey.  Those  artful  v.-omen  !  Thty  kept  the  room 
dark  and  contrived  to  distract  my  attention.  There 
ought  to  have  been  an  inquest.  Sir  Aubi  ey,  can  j-ou 
ever  forgive  me  ?" 

'■  I  forgive'  everybody,*'  eaid  the  baronet,  feebly, 
looking  round  with  an  agitated  expression;  "  and  now 
1  think  I  should  like  to  gv  to  bed,  Bain.  You'll  stop 
vi'ith  me,  won't  you.  You'll  take  care.  You'll  not  let 
them  remove  me  while  I'm  asleep." 

'"  Sir  Aubrey,  you  are  beneath  your  own  roof.  You 
are  sole  master  here.  This  house  holds  no  secret 
enemy  n'ow.  Ycu  can  sleep  in  safety.  You  are  sur- 
rounded by  faithful  servants;"  ' 

The  old  man  looked  at  them  with  a  faint  smile.  .'"  I 
thank  them  kindly  for  rsmsmberLQK  me,"  he  said;  aild 


then,  looking  about  him  if  he  end ienly  remembered 
S'miething,  "  I  should  like  to  see  my  son,"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

Mrs.  Tri'ngfold  eame  with  her  youthful  charge,  the 
youthful  charge  sorhewhat  cross  and  sleepy,  having 
been  kept  awake  against  liis  will  for  the  hat  hour  in 
case  Sir.Aiibrey  .should  ask  to  see  him. 

The  old  man  loked  down  at  him  tendeily.  There 
was  no  imbe  ality  in  that  fonfl  gaze,  but  sc-ntient  af- 
fection, a  father'w  deep  rnd  silent  love. 

"  I  shall  sleep  better  now  that  I  have  seen  rny  boy," 
he  .said,  "  now  that  I  know  we  two  are  under  the  same 
roof,    i^ever  let  anybodj-  part  u.s  again." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


[We  beg  to  announce  that  the  opening  chapters  o! 
Miss  BRADDOs'sXew  and  Original  Xovel,  "A  Strakgb 
AVoEi.Ti,"  will.be  commenced  in  the  Penst  De.spatcb 
of  April  18.] 

WOMEnTstUDENTS  in  JiUSSIA 
A  correspondent  at  St.  Petersburg  says,  writing  on 
the  1 7th  in.-t.  : — "  TKe  question  of  giving  increased 
facilities  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  Ruti'sii 
is  now  occupying  much  attention  here  lioth  in  Govern- 
ment circles  and  among  the  general  public.  It  may 
seem  strange  at  fir.st  sigi(i  that  JRussia  should  strive  t<; 
enable  women  to  compete  v.ith  men  in  fhe  .scientific 
professions,  while  the  anv.ngements  for  the  primaiy 
and  secondary  education  of  her  youth  of  both  sexej 
are  still  so  defective.  But  the  position  of  Russia  ia 
this  respect  is  quite  exceptional.  Withiu  tlie  last-  ten 
yeai  s  nearly  all  her  iiistilutioDs  have  been  reniMdelled 
according  to  the  lJuropean  .standard.  These  reforma. 
however,  were  carried  on;,  not  by  the  nation  itself, 
but  liy  the  .strong  hand'  of  its  frwernment,  ofjen 
again.st  the-  wi.^h  of  the  nn.s.se-j  /A  the  people  ;  and, 
though  the  (4overnment  was  powerful  to  create-  the 
iii.'-titution.s,  it  could  not  at  once  raise  tiie  nation  to 
such  a  state  of  culture  a,s  to  enable  it  to  profit  b\" 
them.  The  sum  taken  in  the  Budget  for  education  ii 
one  of  the  heaviest  items  of  the  .Sfc-ite expenditure,  smd 
shows  the  importance  which  the  Uovernmetit  attaches 
to  tills  subject  ;  but  the  elementary  and  middle 
Schools  want  teacher.s,  and  the  peasant  does  not  yet 
under.-^tand  the  advantages  of  sending  his  children  t-c 
school,  though  the  now  military  law,  ■which  giTei 
great  privileges  to  students,  w^ll,  doubtles.s,  soor 
enlighten  him  on  this  point.  L'iider  these  cir- 
cumstances it  has  been  found  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  train  women  teachei-s,  and  '  there  i: 
certainly  no  lack  of  candidates.  The»t»^  is,  perhap.s,  nc 
country  in  Europe  v.here  the  middle'  classes  are  'so 
eager  in  their  di;sire  for  scientific  knowledge  as  Russia, 
and  the  I'us.siau  women  have  shov.-n  ample  c<ip,iciiT in 
this  respect.  The  fTOvcmmeut  hn:^,  it  is  true,  found 
it  necessary  iivclirectly  to  prohibit  Russian  women- 
students  from  attending  at  the  I'nivei-sity  ol  Zurich, 
but  this  ha.s  proved  rather  advantageous  than  other- 
wise. The  fact  that  in  this  university  alone  there  wers 
nearly  100  women-students  fi-om  Russia  renders  it  im- 
perative on  the  Groventmeut  to  furnish  those  educa- 
tional facilities  iu  Russia  itself  which  it  has  prevented 
the  women-students  from  continuing  to  enjoy  abroad 
There  i^;.  doubtless,  a  gufficient  number  of  girls' 
schoolf.  in  Ryissia.  but  they  are  not  of  »  kind  to  prepare 
students  for  the  universitie.s.  The  Government  ae- 
cordijjigly  proposes  to  ereet  colleges  for  girls  in  varioua 
pax-ftof  the  Emj>ire  on  the  same  system-- hs  the  boya' 
colleges,  and  if  the  experiment  should  prove  successful 
it  will  proba'uly  be  followed  by  th^-  establishment  of  a 
womeu'.s  uuivei-sity  or  high  schod.  .Such  an  institu- 
tion v>onld  have  to  comprise  a  gchool  <,f  medicine,  aa 
a  great  number  of  the  Russian  woniefl-students  have 
especLallj-  devoted  themselves  to  this  science.  There 
is  a  great  want  of  medical  men  in  Rnssin  :  in  1S71 
there  was  only  1  for  every  1  S.OtiO  inhabitants,  and  the 
number  of  students  iu  the  hospital*  is  yearly  climitiish- 
ing.  The  atlmussion  of  women  to  ih'e  «tudy  of  medi- 
cine would,  therefore,  pr.  ^ba'oly  be  as  beneficial  to  ths 
nation  as  theji'  exii]iloyment  for  edueatioual  purposes." 


BRE.\.KF.\ST.— KPPS'SCOCO  v.— GR.VTEnnNDCOMFORTI.V.i 

— "  By  a  thoronph  kudwlod^e  of  the  natur.\f  laws  which' 
g-overn  tlie  opevaiior.s  of  (ligistion  aud  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  oi  the  line  propevtiesjof  well-sslecteJ 
cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
lielicatoly  tiavourod  beverage  wJiich  may  save  usraany  heavy 
doctors'  bills." — Ciiil  Seveice  Oasctti.  Made  simply  v.itii 
Boiling  Water  or  Jlilk.  Sold  by  Grocers  in  packets  only, 
labelled—"  OamesEpps  a.nd  Co.,  Koraccopathic  Chemists 
4-?,  Thieadneedle-street,  and  170  fic-oadiUy ;  Works,  Euston- 
io,-.d,  London  ^ 
M-OCF.iCTLRE  OF  CoObA  — "  We  will  HOW  give  laacccur.' 
oi  the  process  adopted  by  Messw.  Jame/Eppsand  Co  .mar.-d 
lacturers  oi  dietetic  articles,  at  their  worts  ia  tha  Kustoa 
road, London."— 5eeArticl«  iii  Coiiell's  HcusshoH  Guide. 
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rOOKS  GREAT  BILLIARD  TOURKAJIEXT. 

The  great  bilKard  handicap  is  at  length  over,  and 
has  resulted  in  the  victoiy  of  the  youngest  of  the 
competitors,  >S.  W.  Stanley,  who,  strangely  enough, 
owei5  his  reputation  almost  entirely  to  his  powers  at 
the  -spot  stroke,  rnd  now  appears  as  the  -n  iuner  of  a 
b^indicap  where  the  spot  stroke  is  barred.    This  only 

-  nds  to  prove,  what  ail  good  judges  of  the  game  have 
ig  maintained,  that  the  good  .spot  stroke  player  will 
Derally  be  found  to  be  also  the  best  at  the  all  round 
jie.    Exactly  the  same  qualities  are  requisite  for 

i   th  — a  steady  hand,  a  good  eye,  por.>e\eraiice  in 
practice,  and  last,  but  not  least,  nerve  and  temper, 
■n  ithoiit  which  everything  else  is  useless.    The  haudi- 
ia  question  is  I'nc  of  the  many  encouragements 
•t  have  of  late  been  given  to  tlie  game,  and  certainly 
iliard  proteisiouals  and  tlie  public  generally  owe  con- 

-  ■  arable  thanks  to  its  promoters.  Wo  behove  that  it 
piincipally  due  to  Jlcssrs.  Burroughes  and  U'atts, 

1  yl  W.  Cook,  the  ])rerent  clianipiou,  that  the  game  of 
;!iardR  has  of  late  so  wonrferfuUy  increased  in  popu- 
•'itT.  Frofescional  ]:>layers,  espt'.-ially  the  younger 
:ies,  are  very  apt  to  take  their  tone  from  the.he.id  of 
nr  profes.-ion.    Thoso  who'  j-ecollect  the  light  in 

'  iikh  the  game  was  regarded  twenty  years  ago,  and  | 

0  class  of  men  tlien  eonaected  v.ith  it,  and  'jumpare  j 
'."■ith  the  state  of  the  game  in  the  present  <.hy  may.  | 

-  rhapF,  be  at  aloss  to  iieoouut  for  the  marked  change,  j 
Vi'e  bslieve  this  cliange  to  bo  chiefiy  duo  to  th'j  strict 
ntegiity  of  the  leading  professional  pbyei-s  during  the 
:-Tst  few  years,  and  is  owing  to  them  th.it  the;  game 

'.t  no£  So  long  ago  was  loi:)ked  upon  as  iuKepaDiVil-i 
•  m  gambling 'is  now  regarded  in  tli'e  light  of  .i 
ientifir;  aniusftoent,  like  ch^ss,  t"r«e  from  vice,  and 
hfch  alm'i?.*,  <  onetitutcs  a,  ucce8.sarj'  part  of. the  edn- 
■  tiim  of  a-  gentiemai!.  The  iusatii:ble  love  of  pvni.is  uny 
.asior:;iUy  birnip^  not  oulj' billiard  )irofessiona!5,  but 
'lipr?  into  crr'i'-.-<  v,-hich  tb';y  probal)ly. afterwards 
.^re<,i»ut  suiih  errors  arise  more  from  want'Vif  iute'- 
t  than  want  of  heart.  At  the  commeuo^m'-nt  of  th"} 
indicap,  W.  C<-'ok  was  a  very  strong  fa.vo;irite,  uot- 
'thst^iriding  (lie  lf<rge  number  of  point.s  he  had  to 
"ncede.    \%  rj- pmalj  odds  were  taken  about  hij  win- 
iiuig,  whiJc'SandlO  to  1  v.-ere  laid  against  Stanley, 
-id  evei>  in  the  final  heat,  5  to  1  was  laid  on  Taylor, 
5  opjjonent,  who,   litraftge  to  say,   was  the  next 
'   iingert  among  the  players.    'It  is  as  well,  pcrhap.'!, 
1!  the  interest  ot  Pp<)rt  that  such  was  the  case.  The 
'  =tom   of  f-ystematically.  handicapping  out  young 
■ing  profei-sioiials  iu  mder  that  the  more  mfluential 
■1  better  known  n.imes  might  be  left  iuat  the  liuislv 
attract  an  audience  has  contributed  much  to  the 
liury  of  sports  ciependrnt  on ,  muscle,  -.f^id  would  )M(j- 

■  blybe  equallj-  hurtful  to  those  dejiendent  on  sKll. 
ii-  is^  therefore,  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  two 
"uthfnl  pupils  of  Cool; — for  such  th?y  are,  in  fact  — 
rUould  h-ive  been  lott  in  at  the  last  to  contend  for  his 

rize.  Taylor  ISO,  and  S.  W.Stanley  200,  commenced 
heir  firet  game  at  three  o'clock  on  Saturday,  the  hnal 
■*at  being  the  best  of  two  games  out  of  three.  At 
*  artirig  T-vylor  made  a  break  of  Sti,  thu- gaining  the 

■  >intK  (vhich  he  Iwd  to  concede,  and  getting  ahead  of 
If  opponent.  Stanley,  however,  .'•.oon  began  to  play, 
r  1  ili  ;t.  too,  in  a.  remarkably  good  form.    By  means 

well-played  break  of  TjO,  and  several  miall  ones, 

-  : .  (dually  drew  inO"  jioints  a  head  of  his  opponent, 
le.  he  reached  o'iii  Tayloi's  2-7U.  The  latter, 
iijv.sver,  vho  had  ratlier  the  wur.*t  of  the  luck  dining 
^his  run  of  l-jtanley's,  played  on  v.ith  good  ])luck»i  A 
break  of  helped  him  to  decreaf:e  the  lead,  and  ho 
iM.ched  o4ti  to  Stanley's  403.    Soon  after  Taylor,  by 

>.ieaiis  of  tv.-o  more  breaks  of  2.3  and  'A'i  each,  got  up 

1  i  1  4'_'S,  while  Ktiiiiley  had  iu  the  meantime  only  reached 
'  ;:'..  Here,  hovcever,  Stanley  got  iu  agiiin.  A  b\;eak 
I  i  y4  brought-hitu  to  482  to  Taylor's  443,  when  the 
1  It! or  failing  to  score,  Stanley  made  the  game  otF  the 

•  l,:ills,  thus  winning  the  first  match  of  the  three  by  57 
jioints.  The  second  match  commenced  as  the  formei-, 
l:y  Taylor  getting  the  lead,  he  reaching  207  to  Stanley's 
:,'  !.■),  when  the  latter  made  a  break  of  51,  and  soon 
,if;er,  by  means  of  another  break  of  over  30,  succeeded 
;;,  reaching  329  to  Taylors  208.  hioon  after,  however, 
:■.  ^plondid 'break  of  03  brought  Taylor  again  to  the 
fijre,  .".s  lie. reached- 342  to  Stanley's  337.  ^-V  3ii  break, 
l-.-r.vever,  enabled  the  latter  to  get  away  again,  Imt  not 
f  )r  long,  qti  Tuylor  reached  423  to  Sianley's  4U7,  and 
soon  after  the  game  was  called — 457'  all.  At  this  point 
Stiinley  made  a  very  bad  sti-oke,  as  he  ml-.s^d  an  easy 
hazard.  T.iylcr,  however,  failed  to  n;ake  mcr/e  than  2, 
rnd  Stanley  aoon  after,  by  mean.s  of  a.  1*5  break,  won 
tlve  ganie  by  4'J  poiute,  and  with  itTIessrs.  Bni'roughes 
,-iud  Wiitts"  fc^iipdsome  100  guiuta  table,  Taylor  recci\  - 
ing  the  eecond  prize  of  a., fitted  cus  ca^e  worth  JilO. 


There  C3n  be  no  doubt  that  both  first  and  second  man 
well  deserve  the  prize  they  have  gained.  The  all  round 
game  of  both  has  considerably  inrjirov'ed  daring  the  last- 
few  months  owing  to  the  constant  practice  and  steady 
perseverance  they  have  shown,  and  all  lovers  of  fair 
play  .will  rejoice  that  those  wlio  have  worked  the 
hardest  ha\-e  carried  off  the  palm.  S.  W.  Stanley,  who 
i.s  under  20  years  of  age,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
pronrising  young  players  of  the  day.  Cook,  who  at 
about  the  same  age,  defeated  Itoberts  some  years  ago. 
has  since  maintained  a.  position  far  in  advance  of  all 
competitors.  It  is  t'S  be  hoped  that  his  youthful  pupil 
will  follow  not  only  hi.s  style  of  play,  but  general  line . 
of  conduct.  Stanley  pluys  Timbrell  at  Liverpool  a 
match  of  1,000  up  lei  el  for,  £300  a  side  on  Thursday 
next. 


THE  PASSING  BELL. 
Hark  !  'tis  the  bell  that  tolls  for  the  (load  ; 

8ome  one  has  passed  from  his  .'orrSw  ; 
'Tis  over— ancl  even  the  echo  is  tied, 

.Vnd  all  will  forget  him  to-ihonoiv. 

'Tis  thus  when  a  pebble  is  fluns;  in  the  tide, 
Tt  nifties  awl'.ilo  tlic  smooth  face  of  the  mala, 

In  a  ijinnjent  tho  eddyiu.?  i-irclcs  subside, 
And  the  blue  yivult  of  heaven  is  mirrored  agitn. 

Or  c'ti  as  an  arrow  that  pa.sr.e?;  through  air, 

Ajii"!  eavea  not  a  trace  as  it  lUeth  ; 
l"or  tiio  .lir  closes  over,  and  nothing  is  there — 

And  thus  it  will  be  when  mau  dfeth. 

F.or  a  moment  a  tear-drop  may  moisten  the  cheek — 
t-'or  an  in.staut  Uic  smile  may  be  broken  ; 

But  the  jnorrow  will  ccmie,  and  tho  lips  wiU  then  speai 
As  tliough  tjoriow  had  never  seen  spo!»eu. 


EcCr.>:TRit;  s-tatistics. 

Thers is  a  preci.'^ on  about  American  humour  which 
gives  to  its  exaggerations  an  sir  of  moment wy  icality. 
An  .iudacious  untruth  is  suddenly  surrounded  \\  ith 
all  the  accepted  Apparatus  of  fact,  and  sometimi=s  even 
assumes  a  statistical  shape.  An  amusing  instance  of 
this  eccentjio  us?  of  statistics  is  to  be  found  in  the  ac- 
count of  "  a  remarkable.  '  man",  of  Ohio,  given  by  the 
yew  York  HcrnJd.  This  gentleman,  who,  among  his 
other  rem.irkablo  qualities,  boosts  that  he  has  "never 
had  a  bad  c'>M,  and  has  never  voted  for  a  Pre!;ident," 
i-;  noAv  the  ow'icr  of  a  prosperous  farm  in  Ohio  county. 
At  the  age  of  t'venly-three  lie  lost  the  only  hon~e  he 
ever  possessed,  and  this  circumstance,  scem.s  to  have 
h  id  remarkabl«  etapctd  upon  his  haliits  and  constitu- 
tion. Since  then  he  has  cho.serj  to  do  hyr  himself  what 
most  men  do  by  the  aid  of  beasts  of  buiden,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  learn  that,,  notwithstanding  the  bard  la- 
bour to  which  he  has  .subjected  himself,  hi;;  weight  h-is 
been  iiteadily  increasing.  AVhe;i  he  built  his  house  he 
carriecl  "'enough  plank  up  a  steep  hill  to  lay  the  floor 
of  a  large  room,  at  two  loads,  and  ha^  .six  planks  left 
OTer."  It  is  his  custom  to  cany  his  corn  to  the  mill,  a, 
distance  of  five  miles  from  his  house,  and  each  year  be 
raise.s  3,000  pounds  of  tobacco  on  his  farm  bj'  his  own 
individual  effort.  B'at  the  brother  of  this  rsmarkabl« 
man  appear.'*  to  be  even  more  remarkable,  for  he  is  s.iid 
to  have  carried  a  rock  weighing  7  OP  yiounds  across  a 
mill  dam,  walking  on  timber  only  about  eight  inches  in 
width."  Necessity  is,  we  are  aware,  the  ruother  of  in- 
vention, but  it  is  to  be  ho!)ed  the  parent  it  not  re.>pou- 
sible  for  all  the  doings  of  her  i.itt':;pring. 


THE  STORY  OF  JOHN  MITCHEL'S  ESCAPE. 
In  a  letter  to  the  NorllernWhiy  MrP  J  Smyth,  M  P, 
says  : — "  A  copy  of  your  paper  of  the  17th  inst,  con- 
taining a  letter  of  Mr.  Martin,  M.P.,  and  your  com- 
ments thereon,  has  been  placed  in  my  hands.    As  the 
matter  in  issue  affects  ma  personally,  I  claim  as  of 
right  a  portion  of  j'our  space.    I  accept  all  the  re.spon' 
sibility  of  the  liberation  of  John  Mitchcl  from  Var 
Uiemen's  Land.    I  devised  the  plan  of  what  you  cal 
his  '  escape.'  •  I  took  part  in  its  execution,  and  I  am- 
I  believe,  the  only  living  witness  of  the  event.  M] 
visit  to  the  southf-ni  hemispliero  in  1853  had  othei 
oliject  than  the  iclcaso  of  my  comrades  and  friends. 
T  tound  th  m  all  in  enjoyment  of  wliat  was  termed  a 
'  comparative  freedom  '—that  is,  they  were  at  liboriv 
to  move  about  within  certain  prescribed  districts 
having  each  given  his  parole  of  honour  that  .be  would 
not  attempt  to  escape  while  iu  posspiision  of  such 
'  compa;-.. f  ive  freedom.'    I  found  on  inquiry  tha.t  this 
'  i-o!Hpa:-,)tivc  freedom,'  so  far  from  piacinjj  the  -Irish 
pobtical  i-'.i.-.oners  iu  a  better  iX)sition  thau  thit  c-f  the 
ordinary  tick^t-of -leave  holders,  madeitmuch  ww ae  fof 
the  latter  had  the  range  of  the  whole  island,  and  were 
unfette.i'ed  by  parole  obligation.  I'he  pai  ole  iri'ths  cass 
'^f  the  Iri.sh  jirisoners  was  dimply  a  cunnivg  ci  ^ntrivaacs 
t'  jmake  them  bo  t  heir  own  jailers  in  YaiiDiemen'sLand, 
Still  tliere  was  a  parole.    The  Government  ahd  thi 
right  to  withdraw  it  at  \ny  moment ;  tho  prisoner  ba/i 
the  right  to  surrender  it  at  any  iioment.    "".^'Uilp  it 
existed,  its  provisions  xvere  obligatoi-y  upon  both.  The 
prisoner  wvu-i  guaranteed  '  freedom'  within  his  distvicl 
-the  Cjlovenimcnt  against  the.  e.-;ca.pc  of  the  prison  sr. 
'>voiv,  how  was  the  contrnet  ob.>is-ved  by  tl^e  Gorern* 
inent.'    Ono.  evening  Mr.  Mitehel  ■  and  his  Wife' and 
myself  and  Mr.  ■'Martiri,  were  at  the  house!  of  a  friend, 
a  magi:.;trate  of  the  cokmy,  withm  Mr.  Mitchel's  dis- 
trict.    "While  thfi'c  partaking  of  that  gentleman's  hos- 
Yijtality,  au  armed  constabie  Vas  discovered  iiotering  at 
tile  parlour  door  to  the  conversation  within.    He  liad 
been  serft.  tb.erc  liy  the  aut'horitiea  as  a  spy  oA  i^r 


Mitchcl.    And  this,  mark  you, 


Her  JIajesty  has  expressed  her  intention  of  present- 
ing the  23rd  Fusiliers  -with  a  goat  from  t'ue  herd  at 
Windsor  Park. 

DisTRiiSSlXG. — We  are  told  that  SCO  yeai-s  ,•^,go  ladies 
combed  their  hair  just  as  they  do  to-day.  This  won't 
do  in  a  civilised  land  and  among  observing  people. 
Three  hundred  j-ears  ago  ladies  u.-sed  to  comb  their 
hair  on  their  heads — now  they  hang  it  over  the  back 
of  a  chair  to  comb  it. 

A  Fat  AVo.man.— Miss  D.  Heenau,  sister  of  the  well- 
known  American  boxer,  died  some  days  ago  in  Berlin, 
literally  of  suffocation.  She  was,  says  a  correspondent, 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  corpulent  women  in  the 
world,  and  had  bseu-for  some  time  e.x.hibiting  hor  not 
uncom'ely  features  and  her  all  too  solid  mn^s  of  flesh  to 
an  admiring  Berlin  public,  together  with-a  selection 
from  the  Silver  clips  and  other  prssents  received  by 
her  from  euthusia.stic  citizens  and  crpwT.ed  heads  dui»- 
ing  the  course  -  of  her  travels,  when,  almost  without 
any  p're\'ious  warning,  the'  pgor  lady's  c:ireer  was  cut 
short.'?  ; 

Vkn.vi' 10  .and  20  ■"■Vinetavcni-stiect—B.mk  Honrs 
cvciy  djiy  from  TO  a.m.  to  5  p.ni.  Oil  Moiiflay,  Wednesday, 
ami 'Sa'turday  livoniiigs,' from  7  to  U.  i'-j  per  C'Jiit.  on  De- 
posits of 


while  a  parole 

existed  obligatory  'cjually  on  both,  n.arties.    Ori  two 
(occasions  I  my.^clf  avus  arrested,  impritioned,  aiid  iub- 
jected  to  gross  indignitirs  on  the  fjuppositioii  tha';  I 
was  John  Mitchel.    ^^'af>  not  that  jilain  and  scandalous 
viol.Ttion  of  the  paW'l'^  on  -  the  part  of  the  colonii", 
autliorities  ,'    "While  a  gue.it  at  Mr.  Mitchcl'.s  lions?,  ] 
my.~e!f  di.^cOvei-edthat  night  and  d  ly  he  was  under  sur- 
veillance, and  this  while  he  enjoyed  the  '  coinpar,itiv€ 
freedom'  of  the  p-arole  about  which,  yon  •prfiS'^i'QP  tr, 
speak  fco  tlippantlj".    I  saw  all  thi.i  ;  yr-t  I  i-escrlved  that 
the  '  escape'  upon  which  I  was  bent  should  invol'-'c-,  o:; 
the  part  of  the  prisoner,  no  violation  ol  parole,  but  that 
the  instrument  ^:hollld  be  inter  preted  strictly  as  a  penal 
instrument.    Mr.  Mitchel  and  I,  armed,  went  into  his 
police  magistrate  s  office.    Th'.n'e  Mr.  Mitchel  h-ai;de:l 
him  the  letter  he  had  sent  to  the  governor,  and  gava 
him  ample  time  to  peruse  it.    '  You  se?,"  said  Mr?-- 
Mitchel,  '  the  j^urport  of  that  letter — I  have  resigned 
my  parole."    The  msgi.strate  appeared  confused.  I 
then  said,  '  Sir.  Mitchel,  you  ha-i'e  done-quite  eno7!gh 
— you  ha^e  given  him  t-iir  oppoituuity  to  arre.?t  you. 
Let  MS  go.'    V.'fi.theii  left  the  cfnce.    This  oocuri-ed 
in  the  presence  of  the  magigtrate  and  three- constables,, 
,iill  of  whom  were  arined,  and  prepai-ed--  if  cailef»  upcri, 
to  do  their  duty.    If  that  magistrate  failed  in  his.  duty, 
tbrougb  wtaknes.-,  the  fault  is  his,  and  it  is  liot  credit^ 
able  t-o  found  assertions  upon  it  against  the  priso-aer. 
Well,  sir,  the  event  was  knov,-n  all  over  tho  i.^land  the 
folloVi'ing  day.    The  Hobart  Town  Jf(!cefj/6;'f,  thiiorgan 
of  Sir  AViiliam  Dtni.son,  then  governor,  ^Hiblighed  ^ 
minute  account  of  the  transaction,  and,  in  a  lo;idiuj! 
article,  said  that  •  at  all  event,>,  the  escape  of  Mr. 
Mitchel,  unlike,  that  f  of  Mr.  O'Donohce,  ivas  honour- 
able, and  eveu  chivalrous,  in  t!ie  modcof  its  execution.' 
I  never  iu  Van  Diemen's  Land  iieard  a  doubt  suggested 
of  the  perfectly  honourable  nature  of  Mr.  Jlitchel's 
escape.    The  facta  ought  to  4iave  been  as  well  known 
there  in  1353  as  iu  Belfast  in  1873.    You  talk- about 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  as  if  it  was  the  parole  diflicult,.-y 
which  resti-ainad  him    from    uiakhig  his  csc:qii>, 
It  v.-as  nothing  of  thy  kind.      He  declined  m,y  oilers 
fur  reasons  purely   private  and   ilomeBtic.    lint  he 
approved  of  alll  did  in  Mr.  Mitchel's  case.    And,  let 
njo  tell  you,  the  release  of  Mr.  O'Biion,  Mr.  Martin 
and  Mr.»0'l)oherty,  iu  ,1854,  was  due  to  the  rescue  of 
J«)hit .  T'litchel  in  1853.    You  say  that  Mr.  Mitchel 
dars  not  noiv  return  ;  th.at  lis  could  not  h^  elected, 
nor  tak'?.  hi:i  w.at  in  Farha-iveiit,    You  :)r^  wroi^g.  He 
is  free'tri  return  ;  any  cou.=titue"ucy  is  free  to  elect  him 
and  lis  could  sit  to-morrow  in  tho  Hinise  of  Commons. 
'  This  statemouL  m^y  a.stonisli  you,  but  it  is  law.'' 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


^pril  4,  lg74k 


A  HERO. 

"  I'm  sure  I  envy  you,  EUice.  Cloud  Blanc  is  such 
%  delightful  place  to  visit.  I  don't  see  why  everybody 
doesn't  live  there.  And  they  say  your  cousin  is  quit® 
I  hero,  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  liked  His  brother 
better.  I  met  them  both  when  I  was  there,  you  know- 
Perhaps  I  don't  appreciate  the  heroic,"  and  so  on 
through  half  a  dozen  sheets  of  paper. 

Ellice  Wayne  laid  down  her  friend's  letter, 
with,  an  amused,  puzzled  expression  creep- 
ing over-  her  pretty  mouth.  She  was  a  light- 
faced,  light-haired  girl  of  twenty-two,  with  sunny 
blue  eyes,  so  irresistibly  cheerful  that  you 
could  not  help  smiling  when  you  met  them,  and  a 
mouth  that  did  not  know  how  to  pout,  but  was  always 
ready  to  break  into  smiles.  Not  one  of  your  fashion- 
able, smiling  faces,  but  the  outward  sign  of  her  sweet, 
sunny  nature,  ever  looking  for  the  brightest  side  of  life. 
That  was  Ellice  Wayne,  and  I  need  not  say  that  she  wa^ 
everybody's  favourite. 

"  Ifovv,  I  should  like  to  know,"  mused  EUice,  "  which 
of  tny  cousins  is  '  quite  a  hero.'  I  suppose  they  both 
dil  well  enough  in  the  army,  but  I  never  heard  that 
either  was  particularly  distinguished  above  the  other. 
Just  like  Maria,  to  omit  all  names,  and  take  it  for 
j.Xi'anted  that  I  am  posted  about  everything  !  •  I  sup- 
pose Philip  is  the  hero  ;  he  was  promoted  for  bravery, 
I  yemember.  Do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  why  Ber- 
navd  was  promoted.  I  don't  know  much  about  Ber- 
nand.    Phiiip  is  splendid,  though." 

Tiiey  were  not  Elhce  Wayne's  "  own  cousins  ;"  Phi- 
lip and  Bei-nard  Stanclifi'.  Indeed,  they  were  hardly 
near  enough  of  kin  to  claim  that  title,  being  only  the 
sous  of  her  mother's  far-oft'  cousin,  Lucy  StaucliH'.  Be- 
cause- of  the  friendship  of  long  standing  between  the 
fcwo  women,  their  children  had  been  taught  to  make 
much  of  their  slight  relationship  ;  and  in  their  childish 
days,' when  their  homes  were  side  by  side,  the  two  boys 
Qid  been  very  ionaof  "Cousin  Ellice."  She  had  always 
been  their  pet  and  darling,  until  the  two  families  were 
Btffarated,  and  after  i,hL.:.  Philip,  ijie  younger  brother, 
caiue  oiten  to  visit  the  Waynes,  and  Ellice  had  a  great 
liking  for  him  ;  but  she  had  seen  Bernard  only  once 
since  their  removal  from  her  native  town. 

She  had  se«n  him  once,  but  she  was  not  likely  to 
forget  that  single  meeting.  It  W-ts  in  war-time,  when 
both  her  loyal  cousiiis  v/ere  with  the  army.  Ellice 
was  visiting,  and  every  day  saw  her  in  the  hospitals, 
doing  what  she  mighc  for  those  who  suffered. 

Her  cousin  Bernard  Stancliff's  regiment  received  a 
short  furlough,  gloriously  merited,  and  on  their  way 
home  EUice 's  lady  friends  gave  a  reception  to' the 
Q^-cers,  and  it  was  there  that  Ellice  met  Bernard. 

'She  was  standing  alone  at  a  table,  and  had  just  been 
having  a  hearty  laugh  all  to  herself,  over  a  comical  en- 
graving which  she  had  found  in  a  portfolio,  when 
>omebody  said,  at  her  elbow : 

"  Colonel  Stancliff,  I  must  introduce  you  to  Ellice 
Wayne  1  Mayn't  I,  Ellice?" 

Ellice  turned  about,  and  blushed  a  little,  as  she  re- 
lumed the  deep  bow  of  a  a  tall,  fine-looking  man  of 
twenty-five,  perhaps,  whose  face  and  bearing 
told  plainer  than  tne  marks  of  service  upon  his  uni- 
,form  that  he  was  no  desperate  soldier.  Then,  when 
;6he  looked  up  and  saw  the  half -amused  smile  glanc- 
jing  from  his  dark  eyes,  and  quivering  his  bearded 
ououth,  she  exclaimed,  with  sudden  recoiieclion  : 
"  Why,  it  is  my  cousin  Bernard  !" 
"  And  you  are.'  my  cousin  Elhce,'  "  smiled  Colonel 
Stancliff ;  little  Elhe  Wayne  grown  to  womanhood, 
and  become  a  ministering  angel  !  They  have  been  tell- 
ing me  about  you,  little  Eliie." 

Ke  had  taken  both  hsr  hands  in  a  strong  v^arm 
clasp,  and  stood  locking  down  rever'^ntly  into  tho 
.sweet,  pure  face  of  his  onetime  playmate.  He  did 
not  avail  himself  of  his  cousin^s  .prerogative  to  kiss 
her,  as  Philip  uiways  did.  / 

Axid  did  you  know  that  I  was  here  ?"  Ellice  in- 
quired, remembering,  self -reproachfully,  that  she  had 
not  even  thought  of  the  colonel's  being  her  '^cousin" 
and  old  friend. 

"  They  ^toid  me  that  you  would  be  present,"  he  re. 
pUed.  "  I  came  on  purpose  to  see  you.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten my  little  cousin,  in  all  these  years." , 

Then  they  remembered  politeness,  and  included  in 
-their  conversation  the  lady  who  had  introduced  the  co- 
Juas],  But  all  the  evening,  womard  was  hy  hia  cousin's^ 


mder,  and  when  they  parted  at  length,  EUice  voted  him 
"  almost  as  nice  as  PhUip." 

Four  years  had  passed  since  then.  Both  brothers 
had  left  the  army  witli  high  honour,  and  equal  in  r.iuk. 
ElUce  had  seen  Philip  frequently,  but  she  heard  li^oic 
from  Bernard,  and  seldom  thought  of  him,  except 
when  something  recalled  the  memory  of  that  pleasant 
evening.  So,  after  reading  her  friend's  letter,  Phiiip 
very  naturally  took  place  in  her  mind  as  "  her  cousin," 
and  Bernard  as"  "  his  brother." 

She  was  going  to  spe^d  the  summer  with  the  J?tan- 
cliffs.  Once  before  she  had  been  there,  when  both lier 
cousins  were  away,  and  she  remembered  hov.'  pleasarit 
it  was  even  then.  How  much  pleasantor  it  should  be, 
when  they  weie  there,. especially  Phiiip,  handsome, 
gallant  Philip,  on  whom  she  had  quite  decided  as  "  the 
hero."  • 

To  be  sure  it  must  be  he  ;  even  in  his  boyhood  he 
had  borne  a  reputation  for  daring.  In  the  army  he 
was  known  for  his  reckless  bravei-y  and  dashing  valour; 
and  of  course  he  was  the  hero.  To  think  Maria  sho"l'l 
prefer  Bernard  !  She  supposed  Bernard  was  a  very  nue 
fellow,  but  he  could  not  be  compared  to  Philip.  Pro- 
bably Maria  did  not  "appreciate  the  heroic." 

So  Ellice  packed  up  all  her  prettiest  and  most  be- 
coming dresses,  and  hied  away.  It  was  just  atddsk  of 
a  June  day,  when  she  arrived  at  Mrs.  Stancliff's  home  ; 
a  great,  white  farm-house,  overlooking  the  road  from 
behind  a  row  of  symmetrical  maples.  There  was  a 
wide  verandah,  all  abloom  with  climbing  Toses,  and  as 
Ellice  walked  up  the  straight  path  from  the  gate, 
sweet,  spicy  odours  of  June  pinks  and  iiov.  ering 
clove"  came  to  her  through  t'ne  du.sk. 

Then  they  caught  sight  of  hor  from  within  ;  there 
was  a  bustling  rush  to  the  door  ;  Mrs.  StancUff  seized 
upon  her,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  kisses  and  de- 
clarations that  she  had  grown  as  pretty  as  a  pink. 
Philip  lifted  her  quite  off  her  feet,  and  kissed  her  on 
both  checks  ;  and  she  was  told  that  Bernard  had  gone 
to  town,  but  would  be  at  home  in  the  morning. 

Philip  looked  like  a  hero.  He  was  tall  and  grace- 
ful, and  handsome  as  an  ideal  ;  there  was  an  alluring 
charm  in  his  manner,  too,  that  made  him  very  fasci- 
nating even  to  his  own  sex,  and  rendered  him  all-con- 
quering among  feminine  society.  If  he  was,  at  times, 
"  a  little  wild,"  it  was  readUy  excused  on  the  ground 
of  his  generous  social  spirit. 

In  the  two  years  which  had  passed  since  she  had 
seen  him,  Philip's  society  had  lost  none  (>f  its  'charm 
for  Ellice,  and  she  thoroughly  enjoj-ed  it  now.  She 
hardly  thought  of  Bernard,  until  the  next  morning,  as 
they  were  at  'oreakf ast,  the  slight  nfise  <  if  an  arrival 
in  the  hall  called  forth  the  exclamation  from  Philij')  ; 

"  There's  Bernard  !" 

And-  immediately  Bernard  entered — a  little  taller,  a 
little  graver,  not  quite  so  fine-lcoking,  without  his  uni- 
form; and  agi'eat  deal  more  quiet  and  undemonstrative, 
he  seemed  to  Ellice,  than  when  she  met  him,  four  years 
ago.  He  answered  quietly  his  brother's  careless  greet- 
ing and  his  father's  simple  "Good-morning,"  kissed 
his  mother,  bending  his  tall  he;id  low;  and  then  came 
to  clasp  Ellice's  hand,  and  say  to  her  as  quietly  as  if 
her  visits  had  been  every-day  affairs  ; 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Ellie  ;"  adding,  after  a  smil- 
ing scrutiny  of  her  face  ;  "  I  do  not  see  that  you  have 
grown  any  older  since  I  saw  you  last." 

It  was  his  left  hand  that  he  gave  her  ;"Ellice  did  not 
notice  that.  •  ' 

Late  in  the  day,  she  sat  on  the  verandah,  looking 
absently  out  over  the  fields,  and  away  to  the  dim  hills 
in  the  west.  It  was  a  lovely  view,  stuch  as  ElUoe  could 
weU  appreciate,  and  the  soft  light  inner  eyes  and  the 
faint  smile  of  pleasure  upon  her  lijjs  gave  token  that 
she  felt  the  influence  of  its  beauty. 

A  footstep  at  her  side  caused  her  to  turn  her  head. 
Bernard  Stanchft'  stood  there,  smiling  down  at  her. 

"  You  like  the  view  ?"  he  questioned. 

She  only  smiled  for  answer,  and  he  continued  : . 

"  There  is  a  magnificent  view  from  Oak  HiU.  It  is 
not  far,  and  there  is  time  to  see  it  before  sunset.  WUl 
you  go  i" 

Before  Ellice  could  answer,  a  ringing  step  came 
round  the  house,  and  Philip's  merry  voice  called  out  : 

"  Oh,  here  you  are,  EUie  !  I  have  been  looking  for 
you.  Get  your  hat  and  come  with  me  for  a  walk, 
won't  you  ?'  , 

"  You  are  a  moment  too  late.  Bernard  has  just  ia- 
vJted  me  to  walk  3"  said  ElUce,  with  some  embarrass- 
ment. 

PhiUp  flushed  and  looked  almost  angrily  at  Bernard, 
and  with  an  after-thought,  Ellice  added  : 

"^Vhy  can't  we  all  go  together  '" 

"  And  I  shall  be  your  cavalier,  idle  coxusine  V 
laughed  Philip,  offering  hia  tasa^ 


"  No,  indeed.  Sir  Presumptuoue  I"  tetortsd  EUice, 
gaily.  "  I'm  not  going  to  be  partial.  I  shall  walk  be- 
t\v-';'.'n  you,  and  I'll  ^ave  none  of  your  arms  !" 

^o  together  they  wilked  to  the  -  Oak  Hill,"  and  lin- 
gered there  till  the  sun  went  down  in  "  ;i,  blaze  of  sur- 
passing glory."  Un  the  western  side,  the  hiU  termi- 
nated  iu  abrupt  and  broken  pieces,  frowning  down 
upon  the  dark,  sluggish  river  that  wound  ai-ound  theii 
base.  Stahding  on  the  verge  of  the.  hUl,  Elhce  cried 
out  in  admirijjg  uelight,  a.s  her  eyes  fell  upon  eom< 
clusters  of  scarlet  flowers,  growing  in  royal  splendour 
half-way  down  the  precipice. 

'■  Oh,  how  I  would  like  to  have  them  !"  she'  ex- 
claimed ;  "what  a  pity  thej'  are  inaccessible  !" 

"  Suppose  I  could  get  them  for  you  '!"  Philip  said, 
looking  eagerly  at  her. 

"  It  would  be  a  risk  of  Ufe  to  attempt  it,"  observed 
Bernard,  gravely. 

"  Of  course  you  must  not  think  of  it,  Philip,"  added 
Ellice. 

But  Philip  did  think  of  it.  He  entered  the  break- 
fast-room late  the  foUowihg  morning,  and,  wa'iking 
straight  to  Ellice'te  side,  he  laid  a  glowing,  dewy  bunch 
of  tcarlet  blossoms  beside  her  plate,  saying,  with  a 
light  smile  : 

"  You  see  they  were  not  inaccessible.  Cousin  EUie!" 

Eilice  grew  white,  as  she  saw  how  bruised  and 
scratched  was  the  hand  that  had  held  the  flowers. 

"  Oh,  Philip  1  how  could  you — for  such  a  trifle  1" 
she  niuiiinureJ. 

"  I  would  risk  my  life  to  give  you  a  much  less 
gratiiication,"  answered  Philip,  gallantly. 

'■  That  was  a  foolhardy  -N-enture,  PhU,"  wai 
Bernard's  only  comment. 

Ellice  gave  him  a  wrathful  look,  as  she  placed  the 
blossoms  in  a  glass  of  water  before  her  ;  what  right 
had  he  to  detract  from  Philip's  chivalric  bravery  i 
She  wore  the  flowers  in  her  hair  and  on  her  bosom 
tUl  they  were  hopelessly  withered,  and  then  put  them 
away  in  her  writing  desk  for  a  souvenir  of  that  gallant 
deed  of  her  "  hero  cousin." 

She  had  been  at  Cloud  Blanc  four  days  before  she 
found  out  -^hy  Bernard  always  handed  her  a  chair  oi 
turned  her  music  with  his  left  hand,  and  she  never  saw 
him  use  the  right.  She  had  taken  a  fancy  to  rearrange 
the  furniture  of  the  parlour,  and,  seeing  Bernard  pas« 
the  open  v.iudow,  she  caUed  him  to  come  and  help 
her  to  move  a  heavy  table.  He  came,  and  instead  of 
moving  it  alone,  suffered  her  to  move  one  end,  while 
he  lifted  the  other,  as  usu.al  with  his  left  hand. 

"  \^  hy,  Bernard,  j'ou  are  so  clumsy  ■"  cried  Ellice. 
"  V.'iiy  don't  you  take  both  hands  5". 

"  I  cannot,  Eilie,"  he  answered  very  gravely  ;  and 
with  his  right  hand  ho  lifted  up  the  left  arm  "to  hei 
view,  then  released  it,  and  it  feU  helpless  by  hLs  fide. 

"  Oh,  Bernard  !  forgive  me  ;  I  did  not  know  !"  fal- 
tered EUice,  with  pahng  cheeks.  And  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tear.*,  as  she  inquired  how  his  arm  had  been 
disabled. 

He  gave  her  his  own  modest  account  of  a  deed,  be- 
side which  the  matchless  heroism  of  his  briUiantarmy 
laurels  paled,  and  Philip's  romantic  exploit  dwindled 
into  boyish  recklessness.  But  later  she  heard  it  from 
one  who  did  not  spare  the  praise  due  to  such  a  noble 
deed. 

From  his, school' days,  Bernard  Stai-cUfif  had  been 
known  among  his  acquaintances  by  the  sobriquet  of 
"  Hercules,"  bestowed  upon  him  after  some  exhibition 
of  his  wonderful  strength.  He  was  a  model  of  phy- 
sical manhood,  anif  his  feats  of  strength  were  famous 
in  his  nj.Uve  town.  His  power  was  grand,  but  there 
came  a  day  when  he  lost  it,  and  its  loss  was  grander 
than  its  possession. 

There  had  been  a  week  of  almost  constant  rain,  and 
the  two  httle  rivers  which  united  at  the  lower  extw- 
mity  of  Cloud  Blanc  were  swollen  to  threatening  tor- 
rents. Several  buildings  had  been  swept  away,  and 
fears  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  a  large  wooUeu 
factory  which  stood  near  the  junction  of  the  tv.-o 
rivers  ;  but  the  usual  number  of  operatives — some 
three  hundred — were  at  work  in  the  buUding,  w'nen  a 
sudden  cry  was  raised  : 

"  The  gates  !  the  gates  wUl  be  down  !" 

The  factory  was  buUt  close  upon  the  river's  edge, 
much  below  the  level  of  the  water,  which  was  k>pt 
fi-om  inundating  the  place  by  a  dyke.  This  dyke  h.id 
been  cut,  for  the  pui'pose  of  inseiling  a  "  flume."  or 
iron  channel,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  water  to  the 
iDuUding.  The  wide  opening  in  the  dyke  had  leea 
temporarUy  closed  by  two  stout  iron  flood-gates.  The 
means  of  lifting  them  was  within  the  factory,  and  the 
pressure  by  which  they  were  kept  down  wa.*  regulat<jcl 
by  a  screw  and  bolt.  During  the  iiigh  flood,  the 
highest  prcssuie  ha4  beei;  kept  upoa  tiie  sat<;s.  aad 
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hithei-t'-i  they  had  stood  fsrm.  But  now  tlio  bolt  rrliioh 
held  the  whole  was  beginning  ,to  quiver  and  give  v.  :'.y. 
If  it  was  torn  from  its  socket  hy  the  pressure  of  tho 
water,  the  gates  would  be  opened,  and  ths  Hood  v.oold 
b\:a'i:t  upon  the  building  ar.d  sweep  it  away  in  an  in- 
stant. jS'o  wonder  that  every  heart  in  that  i'actory  grew 
cold  with  fright  when  they  heard  the  cry  : 

"  The  gates— the  gates  will  be  down  !" 

Bernard  Stancha  was  there,  with  the  suporintendeiit 
of  the  works.  His  face  grew  deadly  white  a?  he  glanced 
at  the  slowly-yielding  bolt,  and,  with  an  insphation  of 
faith  in  the  gift  that  God  had  given  him,  he  sprang 
forward,  and,  grasping  the  bolt  with  his  light  hand, 
held  it  to  its  place  against  that  surging  flood. 

"  Quick  .•  clear  the  building!"  he  shouted  to  the 
superintendent.    "  I  can  hold  it  for  ten  minutes  !"  , 

"  But  you  " 

"  Never  think  of  me  ;  it  is  one  life  for  three  hun- 
dred !"  he  answered,  hoarsely. 

And  so  h6  stood  there,  that  brave,  pale  man,  for 
seven  long,  awful  minutei  ;  with  all  his  terrible 
strength,  great  as  Samson's  in  that  moment,  holding 
back  eteniity  from  those  three  hundred  souls  until 
they  were  ail  safe  !  Who  shall  say  the  day  of  miraclfs 
is  past  ?  Who  shall  say  that  God  did  not'  increase  his 
strength,  even  to  its  great  necessity  ' 

At  last,  Vv-hen  he  knew  that  they  were  all  bej'ond 
the  reach  of  the  v.-ater,  his  strength  gave  waV,  his  liand 
fell  from  the  bolt,  and  he  dropped  upon  the  floor, 
powerless  even  to  a^'ail  himself  of  the  minute  still  left 
for  escape. 

It  was  another  miracle  that  his  life  was  saved.  AVh.cn 
the  flood  swept  the  building  from  its  foundations,  he 
was  not  harmed,  and,  clinging  feebly  to  a  door,  w.is 
borne  away  upon  the  flood.  Later  they  drew  him, 
senseless,  fi-om  the  water,  thinking  it  was  his  lifeless 
body  the}'  were  lifting.  They  liore  him  home,  and 
brought  him  back  to  life,  and  after  months  of  siekne.«s 
tie  was  well  again,  but  his  right  arm  was  useless,  and 
the  strength  that  had  been  his  glory  was  gone. 

That  was  the  story  that  Ellice  Wayne  heard  ;  and 
then  she  changed  her  mind  as  to  v.  hich  of  her  cousins 
was  "the  hero."  Bernard  Stanciift  is  her  husband 
now,  and  though  she  still  pre.5erves  the  faded  flowers 
that  Philip  risked  his  life  to  get  for  her,  they  never 
have  and  never  v.'ill  touch  her  heart  as  does  one  glance 
't  her  husband's  useless  arm. 


THE  LONDON  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 
The  report  for  tlie  year  IST-i  of  the  Managers 
of  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  states  that  since  tlie 
commencement  of  the  purchases  for  the  successive  enj 
largements  that  have  been  made,  an  expenditure  of 
about  £100,000  has  been  incurred  and  authoiised,  and 
an  area  of  3,453  feet  added  to  the  building.  The 
number  of '  members  for  the  past  year  was  1,787,  o£ 
clerks  admitted  to  the  house,  1,146,  as  against  1,GS7 
members  and  989  clerks  for  the  previous  year.  The 
revenue  shows  an  available  balance  of  £42,212  5s.  4d., 
from  which  the  Managers  declare  a  dividend  of  £10U 
per  share,  payable  on  and  after  the  15th  of  April,  and 
leaving  a  balance  of  £2,212  Ss.  4d.  The  question  of 
the  gradually  increased  disproportion  in  numbers  be- 
tween proprietors  and  members  of  the  Exchange  has 
occupied  the  anxious  attention  of  the  Managers,  and 
they  are  now  taking  the  opinion  of  counsel  as  to  the 
best  means  of  I'emedying  this, disproportion,  which  they 
considsr,  in  the  interests  of  the  ■  Stock  Exchange, 
should  be  removed.  The  mode  of  election  of  managers 
is  also  under  the  consideration  of  counsel.  Subject 
to  the  audit,  the  present  debit  balance  to  capital 
account  is  £33,500  9s.  9d.  The  liability  now  exist- 
ing on  caj^ital  account  is — for  v/orks  in  hand  about 
■  £3,000,  and  fort^e^liquidation  of  the  balance  owing  to 
tiie  Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  £4,000, 
making  roughly  a  balance  of  £45,500,  to  be  provided 
for  1:.y  future  calls.  With  the  report  is  issued  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  Managers  and  the  Committee 
!or  General  Purposes,  in  which  the  Committee  recom- 
tj.cnd  alterstious  in  the  mode  of  government  of  the 
l",M/;biugo,  so  as  to  give  themselves  a  larger  share  inits 
)ji.ini;gement.  They  complain  in  particular  of  the  in- 
.i.-a^ed  payments  demanded  .from  members.  It  may 
mentioned  that  the  managers  renresent  the  proprie- 
'^ors  of  the  Exchange,  of  whith,"  it  is  true,  they  are 
members,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  committee 
roi.  resent  the  general  body  of  members,  without  re- 
spect to  proprietorship. 


!;i;:kcr  Bros.'  Pnrest  andBest  Tea,  at  2s.  lOtl.  per  lb.,  is  a 
r.>;iil*i;utiou  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  all 
tliat  i}  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Great  Geovge's- 
-treet/OubUn. 


IRISK  AND  AMERICAN  RIFLE5IEN. 
The  New  York  Herald,  to  hand  per  Baltic  ,  pub- 
lishes ,the  following  particulars  of  the  proposed  in- 
ternational match  between  the  riflemen  ■  o£  Ireland 
and  America :— A  luseting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  American  Rifle  Club  was  held  at  No.  194 
Evoajlway  on  Wednesday  last,  to  consider  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  proposed  match  between  American 
riflemen  and  the  Irish  Eight.  The  expenses 
of  the  match,  including  the  forfeit  of  £100,  were  es- 
'timatsd  to  be  not  less  than  1,000  dollars,  but  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  club  had  received  such  assurances  of 
financial  support  in  the  undertaking  as  to  remove  all 
q  uestions  upon  this  point.  The  committee  then  decided 
to  accept  the  programme  as  forwarded,  with  the  single 
exception thatthe  numberof  competitors  upon  each  side 
.■should  not  be  less  than  six,  and  directed  the  president 
of  the  club  to  inform  Major  A.  W.  Leech,  the  captain 
of  the  Ii'isa  Eight,  of  this  determination.  It  being 
desired  that  lhi.-i  match  should  be  participated  in  by 
riflemen"  throughout  the  country,  the  following  ad- 
dress v.  as  adopted  by  the  committee  and  directed  to 
be  issued  :— 

TO  THE  ETPLEJiEN  OP  AMERICA. 

No.  194  Broadway,  New  York, 
March  ll",  1874. 
A  cliallenge  having  been  extended  to  y6u  by  the 
Triih  Eight  (v.-ho  won  the  Elcho  Shield  at  Wimbledon 
in  1S7S)  the  Amateur  Eirle  Club  of  this  city  have  ac- 
fepted  it  upon  your  belialf.  The  programme  sub- 
mitted by  the  Irish  team  has  been  agreed  upon  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  minimum  number  of  com- 
petition, ^\^lich  this  club  desire  to  iix  at  sis  in  place 
■of  four,  as  originally  proposed,  by  the  challengers.  As 
thus  amended  it  is  as  follows  : — Programme  of  the 
International  Rifle  Match  between  the  riflemen  of  the 
Vnised  States  of  America  and  the  riflemen  of  Ireland, 
represented  by  a  team  tij  be  chosen  from  the  members  ' 
of  the  Irish  Rifle  Association  ;  to  take  place  at  Creed- 
moor,  L  I,  not  sooner  than  the  15th  of  September  or 
later  than  the  15th  of  October,  1874,  on  the  following 
t(;rms,  viz.  : — Each  team  to  consist  of  not  more  than 
eight  or  less  than'  six  men  at  the  option  of  the  Irish, 
whose  decision  v.-ill  be  announced  on  their  arrival  at 
New  York!  Tho  American  team  wiU  be  composed  ex- 
clusii-ely'  of  riflemen  bdru  _in  the  United  States. 
The  Irish  team  to  consist  of  men  qualified  to  shoot  in 
the  Irish  Eight  at  Wimbledon,  aTid  Rifles  not 
e.xceediog  ten  %)ounds  weight,  minimum  roll 
of  trigger  three  pounds.  The  Americans  to  shoot 
with  rifles  of  boaa  fide  American  manufacture. 
The  Irish  to  shoot  Jwith  rifles  manuf;vctured  by  Messrs. 
John.Rigby  and  Co.,  of  Dublin.  Sights,  ammunitions, 
targets,  and  mariang  to  be  according  to  printed  regu- 
lations in  force  at  Wimbledon  in  1873.  Ranges  800 
yards,  900  yards,  and  1,000  yards.  Number  of  shots 
15  at  each  range  by  each  competitor.  The  Irish  team 
to  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  range  for  practice  for  at 
least  two  days  before  the  match.  l*o  artificial  rest  to 
be  used  either  for  the  rifle  or  the  person  of  the  shooter. 
5Ir.  Leech,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  team,  guarantees  to 
deposit  on  his  arrival  at  New  York?/with  tlie  National 
Rifle  Association  of  America  the  sum  of  £100,  alike 
sum  to  be  deposited  by  the  American  team,  and  this 
sum  of  £200  to  be  handed  over  to  the  captain  for  di- 
vision among  the  members  of  the  winning  team.  Tar- 
gets, range,  and  all  necessaries  for  caiTjing  out'  the 
match  to  devolve  on  the  Americans,  the  Americans  to 
choose  a  referee  to  act  for  their  team.  Mr.  Leech  will 
act  yn  the  capacity  of  referee  for  the  Irish  team,  and 
the  two  referees  shall  mutually  select  an  umpire,  to 
whom,  in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  they  shall  re- 
fer, and  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  Tbo  terms  of 
th'-  match  to  be  signed  by  C^Jeorge  AY.  Wingate  on  be- 
half of  the  Amateur  Rifle  Club,  and  by  Aithur  Blen- 
nerhasset  Leech  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  team.  Dupli- 
c-ite  copies  of  this  programme  to  bo  exch.anged,  and 
all  uecessary  arrangem.ents  to  be  completed  on  or  bo- 
fore  the  Istdayoi  June,  1874.  Should  either  team 
fail  to  make  au  appearance  on  the  'day  and  hour 
agreed  upon  for  the  match,  the  team  then  present  may 
claim  the  championship  and  stakes.  In  taking  this 
step  the  Amateur  Riile  Club  do  not  claim  that 
they  include  a'mong  their  number  the  best  rifle- 
men of  America,  but  only  assume  to  act  as 
your  representatives  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  the  matter  i'u  such  a  shape  as  t  j  permit  all 
who  prove  themselyes  compett;it  to  compete,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  residence  or  me?aibership.  The  targets 
and  scoring  used  in  the  match  will  be  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  viz —  ' 


targets,  six  feet  high  by  twelve  wide,  having  a  bl.ic!( 
buli'seye  threefeetsquare,surroundedbythe  "centre," 
sis  feet  square,  the  rest  of  the  target  constit'otii'g  tha 
"  outer"  bull's  eyes,  ccauting  four  points,  centres 
three,  outers  two.  Any  sights  allowed  but  telescopic, 
magnifying,  and  S'ach  as  conceal  the  target  so  as  to 
prevent  the  danger  signal  from  being  seen.  Any  am- 
munition may  be  used,  any  position  ■will  be  allowed 
which  can  be  on  level  ground,  -without  artificial  rests. 
The  other  particulars  sufficiently  appear  in  the  pro- 
gramme. It  is  requested  that  all  native-born  Ameri- 
cans who  are  interested  in  rifle  shooting,  and  who  de- 
sire to  form  part  of  the  team  which  is  to  represent 
America  in  this  match,  will  at  once  commence  prac- 
tising for  the  purpose,  and  will  on  or  befoi;e  the  Isf 
day  of  July  next  forward  to  the  subscriber  a  score  or 
fifteen  consecutive  shots,  made  at  each -distance  named 
in  the  programme.  The  matter  is  one  that  appeals  so 
strongly  to  your  jJride  not  only  as  riflemen  but  as 
Americans,  th.ifc  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  best  shots 
in  the  country  will  come  forward  in  this  match.  The 
gentlemen  who  have  sent  the  challenge  are  very  skilful 
riflemen,  but  there  are  many  in  America  fully  .as  ex- 
pert, and  if  they  can  be  induced  to  engage  in  the  un- 
dertaking the  result  cannot  be  doubtful. — By  order  of 
the  executive  committee, 

Fred.  P.  Fairbanks,  Secretary, 
Amateur  Rifle  Club. 


MY  GARLAND. 
Deck  my  hair  with  pale  white  roses. 

Mingle  there  some  cypress,  too — 
Roses  fresh  and  fuU  of  fragrance, 

C.\"iires3  wet  with  uew. 
Life  ami  death  they'll  call  my  garlandj 

Let  them  cr>li  it  what  they  ■«ill, 
On  my  brow  it  now  reposes, 

Life  and  death  are  mingled  still. 

Do  not  shudder  ! — 't  was  a  dew-di'op. 

Blazing  in  its  bcaiity  bright ; 
Not  .a  tear,  for  I'm  not  weeping. 

Though  my  cheek  is  cold  and  white. 
They  'll  not  ask  me  -n-hy  I  ■wear  them. 

If  they  did  I  would  not  tell — 
I  would  say,  with  giiyest  accent, 

'Twas  because  1  loved  them  weU. 

Li-ten  !  I'll  tlie  emblems  tell  you — 

Life  the  rose,  the  cypress  death  ; 
But  the  dew  upon  the  cypress  ■ 

Cannot  drown  the  rose'slireath. 
It.mubt  linger,  slowly  dying, 

See  !  e'en  iiow  jfc  droops  its  head  ; 
Drooping  though  I  still  must  wear  it. 

Life  to  death  -iviilsoonbe  wed  ! 


MAJOR-GENERAL  WOLSELEY'S  SERVICE^, 
Sir  Garnet  Joseph  YN'olseley,  C.B.,   K.C.M.G.,  no^- 
counts  22  years'  sendee,  having  entered  the  army  in 
March,  1852.    He  served  with  the  80th  Regiment  in 
the  Burmese  war  of  1852,  and  was  severely  wounded 
at  the  capture  of  a  robber  chief's   stronghold.  Men- 
tioned in  despatches,  medal  an.d  clasp.    Landied  in  the 
Crimea  vrith  the  90th  Light  Infantry  in  1854,  and  was 
employed  in  trenches  as  acting  engineer  until  the  fall 
of  Sebastopol.    Engaged  in  assaulting  and  d^ending 
of  the  Quarries,  and  in  the  attack  of  the  ISth  .Jiuie; 
severely  wounded  in  a  subsequent  sortie.  Sev.eral 
times  mentioned  in  despatches.    lileual  and  clasp,  iLe- 
giou  of  Honour,  5th  class  of  Medjidie,  and  Tm-li'.sh 
medal.    Served  in  Indian  campaign,  including  relief, 
siege,  and  capture  of  Lucknow,  defence  of  Alumb.-sj^n, 
and  various  minor  actions.    Repeatedly  mentioned^n 
despatches,  brevet  and  lieutenant-colonel,  medal  an'l 
clasp.    Served  on  the  staff  during  the  Chinese  war  oi' 
18G0,  and  Was  present  at  assault  of  Tafcu  Forts,  and  in 
all  other  engagements.    Medal  and  two  cla,sps.  Com- 
manded the  Red  River  expedition  in  1870.    Created  a 
Knight  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  for  his  services 
on  that  occasion.    Altogether  Sir  Garnet  Wolseleyha.s 
ser\-ed  thiough  five  camp^iigns,  and  has  received  iivo 
medals  and  four  clasps.    He's  also  a  Knight  Com- 
mander of  St.  iMicbael  and  St.  George,  a  Comp.anion  of 
the  Eath,  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,,  and  pos- 
sesses tho  5th  class  of  the   Turlcish  Order  of  the  Med- 
jidie.   His  promotion  was  .very  rapid.    EnterLug  the 
army-on  tho  12th  March,  1852,  he  became  lieutenar.t 
in  May,  1853;  captain  in   January,  1855;   major  in 
March,- 1858  ;  lieutenant-colonel  in  April,  1S59  ;  and 
colonel  in  June,  1865.    This  la.st  is  his  veal  rank  at 
present,  that  of  major-general  being  temporary  during 
his  commana  of  the  Ashantee  Expedition.    No  doubt 
this  will  now  be  made  substantive,  while  other  honours 
may  be  expected  to  fall  on  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  meritorious  officers  in  the  British  army 
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THE  SERF'S  REVENGE. 

Alexis  .Oilovshi  stood,  v,-itli  fuUleJ  anng,  leaning 
against  the  low  door- way  of  the  hut  that  was  bis  home 
— if  a  serf  could  have  a  home.  Fot  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Russian  serfdom,  and  he  was  a  se>f,  but  he  had  a 
soul  above  his  station.  ,  He  dreamed  of  great>  things  ; 
c.f  achievements  possible  only  to  the  free  ;  ambitious 
thoughts  filled  liis  brain,  and  wild  hopes  swelled  his 
heart,  only  to  be  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  some 
'adignity  or  humiliation,  such  as  othars  of  his  station 
had  learned  to  bear  unmurLiuringly.  Hia  proud  spirit 
could  not  brook  the  humiliatibn  of  such  a  condition  > 
h  drove  him  mad  to  see  men  free,  witb  no  master  but 
God,  while  he  must  wear  the  yoke '  of  slavery. 

His  master  v^as  the  Count  AlvierofiP,  and  the  young 
Esrf  hated  him  with  a  bitter  hatred,  born  of  the  cruelty 
and  injustice  which  had  alwa}-s  characterised  the 
Count's  treatment  of  him.  Alvierofi'  was  but  a  few 
years  his  senior,  and  evtn  in  their  childhood  Alexis 
had  been  the  sport  and  plaything  of  his  cruel  and 
heartless  young  lord.  When  such  was  his  master's 
Vi'him,  the  serf  was  well  treated,  but  Alvieroff's  whim 
was  oftenest  to  abuse  him,  and  Alexis  had  no  choice 
cave  submission.  It  was  only  an  outward  submission, 
however  ;  the  proud  heart  of  the  serf  rgse  up  in  fierce 
rebellion  against  his  unjust  lot,  and  often  when  his 
master  thought  him  meekest,  his  mind  was  full  of 
wind,  vengeful  thoughts,  and  his  heart  was  burning  hot 
with  angry  hatred.  x 

Alexis  vras  noble  by  nature,  but  years  of  oppression 
md  servitude  will  crush  the  growth  of  generous  vir- 
tues, and  his  once  noble  nature  was  becoming  daily 
more  warped  and  embittered  by  his  many  -m-ongs  ;  ha 
grew  sullen,  moody  and  fitful,  aud,  avoiding  the  society 
l,i  ether  men,  drew  more  away  from  his  kind,  while  lie 
shut  up  within  himself  all  the'bitteruess  of  his  unhappy 
hie. 

For  a  few  late  years,  Alvierofi'  had  been  away  travel- 
ling, and  Alexis  had  the  benefit  of  his  absence,  in  a 
respite  from  his  abuse  ;  but  now  he  had  returned,  and, 
if  possible,  he  was  more  insolent  '^"d  overbearing  than 
oi  old. 

Infmental  gifts.  Alexis  was  far  the  Coimt's  sxiperior, 
and  had  been  educated  as  his  clerk  and  superintendent 
cf  his  estates  ;  and  this  position  brought  liim  ^nto 
daily  contact  with  his  lord,  and  exposed  him,  more  than 
any  of  the  Coitnt's  many  serfs,  to  his  ill  humours  and 
fcvil  moods. 

On  the  day  of  which  I  write,  Alexis,  goaded  almost 
to  madness  'by  the  insults  and  indignities  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected,  grew  reckleps  and  de.'perate,  and 
answered  the  Count  with  a  bitter,  angry  retort  ;  the 
enraged  young  noble  turned  upon  him,  aud  with  the 
riding  whip  that  he  chanced  to  hold,  denltUhe  serf  a 
shower  of  blows,  and  ended  with  a  brutal  kick  that 
ielled  him  to  the  earth.  And  there  he  left  him,  with 
a  threat  of  worse,  if  he  should  dare  again  to  give  vent 
to  his  outraged  feeUngs. 

Alexis  rushed  madly  to  his  own  hut,  with  a  degpe- 
rtite  thought  of  destroying  his  hopeless  life  ;  but  the 
thought  of  another  than  himself,  for  whose  sweet 
iake  he  could  bear  even  so  bitter  a  fate,  restrained  his 
^ash  intent. 

'  Even  slavery  could  be  borne,  since  he  knew  that  one 
dear  woman's  heart  was  full  of  sad,  pitying  love 
Knd  sympathy  for  him. 

The  woman  whom  Alexis  Orlovski,  the  serf,  had 
dared  to  love  was  none  other  than  Niocelle  Franska, 
the  poor,  but  high-born  cousin  and  wai-d  of  Count 
Alveircfi  ;  and  f.:.r  liis  manly  heart  and  hand.=ome  per- 
son, the  1  ..ly  luved  him  in  return,  and  told  him  so. 

As  he  tLoujht  of  Uer,  Alexia'  madly  throbbing, 
angry  heart  grew  soft,  and  sdd  thoughts  took  the 
place  of  bitter  ones  ;  and  as  ha  leaned  against  his 
lowly  door,  tliiukiug  of  her,  hot,  scalding  tears  stole 
cut  from  his  dov.-acast  eyes,  and  wet  his  brown  cheek, 
and  fell  up'on  hia  sternly -folded  arms. 

VThile  he  wept  he  'did  not  hear  the  gentle  step 
that  drew  near  to  his  side,  until  a  white  little  hand 
was  laid  upon  his  arm,  tnd  a  sweet  voice  apoke  his 
came. 

'^Alexis'"  , 
,    "Niocelle,  my  only  comfort,''  he  whispered,  in  a 
choked  and  husky  voice,  as  he  put  out  one  brawny 
hand  to  clasp  both  of  hers. 

-  He  did  not  Ictek  up.  and  with  Lis  othe  hand  'h? 


covered  his  face  t-u  hid,;  his  teari?.  but  she  l;.id  seen 
tli.?in.  ,She  puc.  lier  arui.i  abovit  his  neck,  aud  laid  her 
heail  upon  liis  })voad  breast,  and  his  t(<rcared  heart 
f. 'It  her  silent  symp.athy.  He  itncovered  his  i!icp,  and 
drew  lyotli  his  arms  around  her  slender  fonu,  raur- 
iiuiriug  with  infinite  love  and  tenderneps  : 

"  Niocelle,  niy  beautiful  !" 
,  Well  might  he  cnll  her  beautiful  ;  lier  lovely  face 
and  graceful  form  liad  turned  tlie  heads  of  half  a 
score  of  rich  aud  titled  men,  aud  Alvieroff  had  pro- 
mised her  hand  to  one  of  his  haughty  fi-iond?.  But 
the  proud  noble  fsued  in  vain  to  the  laily  herself. 
Niocelle  had  given  her  heart  to  her  cousin's  handsome 
serf,  and  if  her  band  might  never  follow  it,  no  one 
el.*o  should  ever  call  her  wife. 

And  now  slie  had  come  to  lior  lover  in  the  hour  of 
his  darko.^t  despondency,  with  a  wild,  desperate,  yet 
possible  plan  of  freedom  for  him  and  love's  fulfilment 
for  herself. 

But  when  she  spoke  to  Alexis  of  hope,  the  word 
seemed  t-o  him  like  a  mockery,  and  he  almost  laughed 
at  the  liitter  jest. 

'•  There  is  no  hope  of  anj-thing  but  mi.sery  for  me, 
Niocelle,"  he  said,  gloomily. 

'■  But.tiiere  shall  be  hope  !"  answered  Niocelle  ,"  I 
will  make  it,  Alexis,  'l)eloved  ;  let  us  not  give  up  hap- 
piness till  we  have  tried  to  gain  it.  Let  us  escape  fi-om 
here,  Alexis,  and  fly  to  America,  where  all  are  equal. 
There  will  lie  no  one  then  to  part  us  or  torture  you  ;" 
and  she  smiled  upon  him,  with  her  beautiful  face  full 
of  hope. 

But  he  only  -sighed  despondingly  : 

'■  You  are  an  angel,  Niocelle,  but  j«du  cannot  com- 
pa.ss  impossibilitiea." 

"  But  it  is  not  impossible  !"  she  cried.  "  My  plan 
i.s  no  sudden  or  hopeless  one.  See  !  the  (?ouut  departs 
to-morrow  up<in  his  iiunting  excursion.  When  he  is 
gone,  tlicre  will  be  no  one  here  but  myself  and  old 
Uncle  Betro,  for  Alvieroff  will  never  dream  of  our  in- 
tent ;  and  uncle  is  as  good  as  no  one.  I  will  take  tiie 
cari  i.ige,  and  go  to  the  citj-,  and  no  one  will  be  sur- 
prised if  I  take  you  for  my  escort.  Then,  why  will  it 
not  be  easy  to  disguise  you  in  my  cousin's  apparel,  and 
go  to  St.  Petersburg,  thence  to  America  There  is  a 
ship  that  sails  soon,  and  I  know  her  captain.  He  i.s 
English,  .and  he  would  even  help  us  if  he  suspected  the 
truth." 

Mhe  had  spoken  fast  and  e.agerly.  and  Alexis  could 
/not  help  but  catch  the  coutagiuu  of  her  hopeful  spirit. 
He  smiled  faintly,  and  asked,  in  stiU  doubtful  tones  : 
And  i  ?    How  can  1  pass  un.su.=;pected  ?" 

"  You  sh.all  be  my  brother,"  sm^d  Niocelle.  "And 
if  vro  encounter  any  acquaintance  of  mine,  you  shall 
be  iny  cousin's  friend.  Bairm  Tehekerdorf,  e=:eorting 
me  to  Alvieroft"s  residence  in  St.  Petersburg." 

Alexin  looked  at  hi-r  witli  glittering  eyes. 

"  Jly  glorious  Niocelle  !"  lie  murmured.  "  I  will 
dare  anything  to  estape  from  bondage  and  call  you 
my  own  in  that  land  of  the  happy.  We  ^^'ill  try  it,  my 
beloved." 

"  I  have  money  enough  to  take  \i3  to  St.  Peters- 
burg," coUtinu(?d  Niocelle,  "and  I  can  sell  my  jewels 
if  wo  need  more." 

Aud  thus  she  a.w.alcened  in  the  heart  of  her  lover  a 
glorious  hope  that  drove  away  the  angry  demon  which 
had  possessed  it,  and  made  him,  for  the  tirae,  the  man 
th.it  he  might  have  been  had  he  been  free.  Ijong  tliey 
talked  together  of  their  plan,  and  when  NioceUe  left 
her  lover  it  was  in  the  dusk  oi  the  evening.  She  did 
not  see,  nor  did  Alexis,  the  dark  form  that  glided 
away  from  a  neighbouring  cbimp  of  trees,  and^foflowed 
her.  Oh,  dark,  dark  would  have  grown  their  bright 
hopes  had  tliey  known  what,  ear  heard  all  ! 

Count  AU'ieroft' stiirted  next  morning  on  his  two- 
weeks'  huntiiig expedition.  Ale-sis  was  almost  insane 
with  mingledhope  andapprehension,untilthehourdrow 
nigh  which  Niocelle  had  appointed  for  their  meeting 
and  flight.  Then  lie  hastened  to  the  entrance  of 
Alvieroff  s  house,  before  which  stood  a  close  carriage, 
and  beside  it  a  carriage  horse,  which  he  was  to  ride. 
"What  happy  thoughts  filled  the  heart  of  theiserf,  as 
he  stood  there,  awaiting  the  coming  of  Niocelle  I 
How  wildly  beat  his  heart  with  the  joy  so  newly 
awakened  in  it  !  Poor  heart  I  it  little  recked  of  its 
'coming  doom. 

Alexis  waited  very  long,  but  Niocelle  did  not  appear, 
and  at  length  he  begaii  to  tremble  with  an'undefinedfear 
of  evil  to  her.  "With  an  impulse  which  had  no  expla- 
nation in  reason,  he  sprang  suddenly  forward  and 
threw  open  the  door.  His  blood  seemed  freezing  in 
his  veins,  and  his  heart  turning  into  ice,  as  he  looked 
straight  into  the  wicked,  sneering  face  of  Count  Alvier- 
off ! 

"  "VThat  do  you  want,  simh  1  Do  Tou'seek  me  ?" 


sneered  tlie  Courit,  with  a  grin  of  (ii.»bolical  triiuj:-  !. 

Alexis  .stood  for  a  luomsut  .silent,  .'lunxied  wi.h  ; 
sudden  l.i^,jw  ;  then  all  tlie  agony,  tiie  av.fid  fii-up- 
poiutment,  tlie  l)it.ter  desjtair  of  hh  soul,  br».ke  out  it 
one  groaning  crj'  :  . 

"  Lost.!  ()  Niocelle  !  ' 

'•  Dog  !  how  dare  you  call  tlie  name  of  ilie  B.i- 
roneps  Tehekerdorf  !"  cried  the  Count,  with  a  buret  <-: 
mocking  laughter.  "  lly  cousin  was  man-ied  thli 
morning  to  my  friend  t'i\e  Barou  ;  and  there  she  is 
going  away  with  her  husband  I" 

•  Mechanically  the  wretched  Alexis  turned  his  eyes  tc 
the  extieinity  of  the  mansion,  around  wliich  came 
another  carriage,  and  in  it  sat  Baron  Techekerdorf, 
and  beside  him  the  dj-ooping  form  of  Wiocelle.  Tlii 
carriage  was  followed  by  a  retinue  of  ger^-ant*.  auJ 
they  wore  bridal  favours.  Alexis  comprehended  the 
terrible  truth  at  once  :  they  had  forced  Niocelle  u 
marry  the  Baron. 

Like  a  broken  flower,  the  poor  girl  sat  beside  l>er 
new-made  tyrant,  her  fair-lie-od  tlrooi)ed  upon  her 
bosom,  and  she  looked  as  lifeless  as  a  stone.  But  sht 
seemed  to  ft-el  the  ]>re.?ence  of  her  lost  lover.  ihoUsh 
his  frozen  li[is  uttered  not  a  word  :  and,  lifting  her 
hea<l,  she  looked  wildly  into  his  agoiiije.l  face.  She 
made  no.'S'Uuid  as  her  eyes  met  the  heart-broken  gaze 
of  the  niau  .'•lie  loved,  but,  extending  her  arms  toward 
him  with  a  look  of  despairing  love  and  sorrow,  she 
fell  swooning  iu  the  carriage.  The  nest  moment  the 
Baron's  train  wliirled  aw.ay.  and  ^lexii  had  looked  Lis 
last  upon  the  face  of  Niocelle  .' 

With  a  fiei  ce,  mad  cry,  as  of  an  enraged  animal,  L 9 
turned  iipon  the  Coi^t,  and  would  ha.vs  torn  him 
limb  fi-om  limb  ;  but  AlvierofTs'  servitors  were  near, 
and  at  a  signal  from  the  Count,  th.ey  fell  upon  Alesi.i, 
and  bound  him  baud  and  foot  ;  arid  then  they  bore 
him  away  to  suffer  the  terrible  torture  of  the  knout. 

It  was  weeks  licfore  Alexis  Orlovski  went  again 
about  his  accustomed  tasks.  There  was  little  alter.i- 
tion  iu  him  tlieu.  Silent  and  gloomy  before,  be  wa  - 
perhaps  a  trifle  gloomier  and  more  silent  now  ;  anj 
indignities  which  once  had  brought  the  hot  flush  intc 
I  his  eyes  he  now  received  iu  passive  indifference  ;  othei  - 
wi.se,  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  his  one  hope  in 
life  had  perisired.  He  performed  his  duties  with  stri,.t 
obedience  and  fidelity,  and  AlvieroflT  congratulated  him- 
self that  he  had  broken  the  proud  spirit  of  his  .serf. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  caught  the  eye  of  Alexis  upon 
him,  regarding  him  with  an  expi'C'-.siou  so  dark  anc 
vengeful  xhat  it  mad«  him  shudder.  But  he  nevci 
■guessed  how  ,that  eye  was  always  on  him,  even  whfet 
he  thought  himself  uiost  al.-me,  wntehing  his  •  even 
movement,  and  reading  his  every  thought  :  finding 
out  liLi  hidden  motives,  and  discovering  his  deepesi 
secrets. 

Count  Alvieroff  never  guessed  that  Alexis,  the  sen, 
whom  he  had  so  deeply  wronged,  knew^he  secret  ol 
his  life,  the  disclosure  of  wluch  would  be  his  ruin  ;  he 
never  gue.s.>t'd  that  his  wealth,  his  position,  his  repu- 
tation, his  very'  life  itself,  were  all  at  the  mercy  of  hij 
deadliest  enemy  ! 

For  Count  Alvieroff  was  a  conspirator,  a  plotter 
against  the  jealous  govemrnent  he  served,  and  Alesis 
Orlovski  knew  it  and  could  prove  it  !  Some  accidental 
ci'.  cumstances  had  first  led  him  to  suspect  it,  amd  re- 
lentlesss  hatred  had  impelled  him  to  seek  out  the 
whole.  And  pow  he  was  a.^  fully  in  possession  of  A!- 
viernoft's  secret  as  was  the  Count  himself.  One 
word  from  him  could  hurl  the  man  he  so  bitterly 
hated  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  shame  and  misery. 
The  hour  of  his  vengeance  had  eome^at  last,  and  death 
was  not  so  inexorable  as  lie. 

Ue  waited  till  he  was  s\ire  there  was  no  -way  of  es- 
cape fur  Alvieroff.  waited  till  he  liad  wound  his  toila 
so  ti,§htly  around  his  victim  that  his  doom  was  certain, 
and  then  his  vengeance  fell  upon  Count  Alvieroff's 
head,  Iu  a  day  the  Count  was  mined  ;  stripped  of  his 
wealth  and  title  ;  he  lay  in  prison,  waiting  Ids  fearful 
dobni — the  knout  and  Siberia.  And  t'uither  cama 
Alexis  Orlovski-^a  free  man  now,  for  what  he  had 
done— to  tell  the  ruined  noble  that  this  was  liis  re- 
venge. Stern  and  untouched,  he  looked  upon  the 
miserable  man,  and  iu  eold,  hard  tones  he  ?poke  : 

■'Eevenge  is  .sweet,  Alvieroff  ;  remember  that,  whan 
you  think  of  me  and  my  VTongs.  You  shall  suffer  a"d 
that  I  have  suffered  at  your  hands.  I  have  been  ycuj 
abused  and  trampled  slave  ;,  j'ou  shall  taste  the  bitt;.  - 
neas  of  a  slavery  worse  than  mine.  You  scourged  and 
tormented  me  bec.mse  I  was  human,  and  had  humaD 
hopes  and  feelings  :  you  shall  v>-rithe  beneath  the  siiug 
of  the  shameful  lash,  aud  no  one  shall  pity  you.  You 
tore  from  me  the  woman  that  I  loved,  and  put  out  the 
only  light  my  life  had  ever  knovm  ;  you  shall  "ieel  the 
'bitterness  of  mv  loss— the  agony  of  crushed  hope  and 
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outraged  Iotp.  You  shall  s'lffer  more  than  I,  for  you 
.ehall  beir  the  coldness  and  the  scorn  of  her  who  ivaa 
to  have  been  your  bride — sho  whoi-e  face  ycu  will 
never  see  again.  This  is  my  vengeance,  wretch  I  T!e- 
rnember  it,  when  vou  think  cf  me  and  my  murdered 
yriocel!? 

And  without  anothT  look  at  the  victim  of  hL=.  hate 
.Alexis  Orlovski  left  the  dungeon,  and  werA  forth  to 
ILve,  as  be.st  he  .might,  the  remnant  of  hi.s  wretched 
l.if;.  It  wsi?  not  long;  for  why  should  he  live'.' 
Nio«e!le  was  dead,  of  a  broken  heart.  H^r  murder 
ind  his  own  wrong.s  were  revenged — and  he  died. 

Alvieroff was  sentenced  to  drag  out  his  existeu'^e  in 
;he  -mines  of  Siberia.  Crime  could  not  have  had  a 
Qiore  teriible  puniibmeut. 

GRA??THA-M'S  STEAl^I  CAE. 
A  preliminary  experimental  trial  of  this  steam  car, 
of  which  Mr.  Grantham,  of  King's  Ami  Yard,  London, 
'b  the  patentee,  was  made  recently,  on  the  tempo- 
rary tram  laid  down  near  the  West  Brompton  station 
of  the  Diitrict  Railway,  in  presence  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  Lord  John  Hay,  the  Hon.  A.  Egerton,  Mr. 
Pender,  M.P.,  Jlr.  Baxttn-  (Baxter,  Rose,  and  Norton*,. 
Dr.  \^'ood,  and  Mr.  D.  W.  Pat^n-son,  of  ICdinburgh,  Mr. 
tilbert,  C.E.,  Mv.  lldllamy,  iir.  H.  Mei-ry\vea.ther,  Mr. 
Apsey,  Ml-.  Foster,  and  others..    Thocar  u.sed  in  this 
trial  weighed  betweeii  fourand  live  tons,  and  was  some- 
what hirailar  to,  and  is  intended  to  supersede,  the  oidi- 
ii4ry  hor.se-v.orked  co.rs,  now  so  familiar  to  us  all.  The 
engine*,  which  are  almo.st  totally  hidden  from  xiew 
when  the  car  is  in  iiotion,  are  placed  in  the  miildlc  of 
Hie  vehicle,  on  cither  side.    Tile  cylinders  are  •!  inches 
•I  diaiJieter,  with  a  10-iuck  stroke,  worked  direct  on 
;e  crank  aile.    Fuel  is  now  supplied  by  hand,  but  we 
.  s  informed  that  future  cars  v\  ill  be  furnished  with 
•1  automatic  feeder.    It  is  calc.dated  th.it  the  qiian- 
■\-  of  coal  v.hich  would  be  consumed  in  a  twclve- 
iirs'  runuiiig  vrould  be  about  5  cwt.    The  car  can 
.  worked  from  either  end,  the  driver  having  sim- 
- to  shift  the  lever  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
be  gi;ouud  selected  for  the  trials  on  Saturda,^  was 
1  ir  from  favotu-able  to  their  success.      Its  extent 
would '  not  permit  of  a  long  and  continuous  run, 
nnd,  In  addition  to  this,  the  rails  were  somewhat  loose 
nd  in  seveial  places  uneven.  The  fust  trip,  which  was 
:ade  at  the  rate  of  about  seven  and  a  half  miles  per 
hour,  was,  however,  performed  successfully,  smoothly, 
and  noiselessly  ;  no  smoke  vras  emitted,  and  but  little 
'J  earn.    The  car  was,  with  the  aid  of  a  foot  brake,  ap- 
■'ied  by  the  driver,  brought  to  a  st:indstill  within  its 
>'.  n  length.    The  engines  were  then  'revei-sed,  and  a 
iial  of  speed  made.'  Notwithstanding  the  limited  run, 
1  cpeed  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour  was  attained.  The 
i^iit.  in  the  interior  of  the  car  was  scarcely  perceptible, 
1 '.though  the  eugicQ  fees  had  been  burning  for  some 
sir/ht  liou!s  pieviously.    In  the  centre  of  the  roof  seats 
.h?  c'aimii'ey  through  which  tlie  steam  found  it  exit 
v.-as,pljieed„  ,  Here  again  the  heat  was  scarcely  to  be 
[elt.    Variou.s  t)ther  trips  were  made  during  the  course 
'  .-'f  the  ;ifternoon,aJlof  them  being  of  a  satisfactory  cha- 
racter,   Ii)  Xovember  a  trial  of  the  car  was  made  on 
;he  ordinary  trarn  lines  on  the  Vauxhall  Bridge-road, 
for  the  pvrpo.'ie  of  testing  whether  it  was  under  con- 
trol, whether  tliei  e  was  any  heat  inside,  an'd  v/hether 
'  it  would  frightcif  horses.    As  on  yesterday,  the  first 
two    points    were    satisfactorily  settled,    and  we 
are  informed  that  on. the  occasion  of  the  semi-public 
trial  the  horses  took  litt^le  notice  of  that  which  created 
a  great  deal  of  curiosity  among  the  general  public.  The 
portion' of  .tlie  line  then  selected  had  at  some  points  a 
gradient  of  1  in  15.-   This,  however,  did  not  prove  an 
obstacle  to  thei  progreBS  of  the  car,  which  at  some 
portions    of   ttitt'  tj'ack    ran    at    the     speed  of 
■{h'^nt    thirty     miles     an     hour.      One     of  the 
•  lOcl    important    features     in     connection  with 
'r.    Grantham's     invention     is     that  whereby 
Le  driver  ha.s  such  a  command  over  the  fore  wheel 
I  at  en  approaching  a  junction,  instead  of  having,  as 
,1  the  cases  of  horses,  to  pull  the  horses  over  or  to  be 
^  pendout  on  a  switch  boy,  he  can,  by  the  simple  ap- 
■'  i'  vi  lion  of  a  lever,  divert  the  course  of  the  car.  Fu- 
•        will  have  the  advantage  of  that  experience 
'..  ).-  Ijeen  the  outcome  of  the  construction  of  the 
■.  une.    For  instance,  it  is  intended  that  future 
:  -.11,  with  ths  view  of  overcoming  steep  gradi- 
provided  with  a  tyste^i  of  bogie,  or  bearing 
xLicftl;,  which  wDl  be  capable  of  being  put  out  of  gear 
r  no*-,     occasion  may  require.     Bells,  which  keep 
'  r.tly  nnging  by  the  aid  of  machinery  when  tbe 
.n  motion,  will  also  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the 
J  he  small  quantity  of  steam  now  visible  when 
vUe  car  isrunuing  continuously  will  also,  we  under- 


stand, be  considerably  diminished.  No  doubt  an  ap- 
phcation  will  be  shortly  made  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  authorising  the  use  in 
the  pubhc  streets  of  steam  cars  similar  to  the  one  now 
on  trial.  Should  it  become  law,  we  shall  possibly  at 
no  distant  day  see  a  complete  revolution  in  car  street 
traffic. 

CAPTAIN  TYLER'S  REPORT  ON  RAIL'^^AYS. 
The  general  report  by  Captain  Tylerin  regard  to 
the  share  and  loan  capital,  the  traffic  in  passengers 
and  goods,  and  the  working  expenditure  apd  net  profits 
from  the  working  of  the  railway  companiee  for  the  year 
1872,  was  published  on  March  2'5,  and  contains  a  mass  of 
important  and  interesting  fact.s.    It  appears  that  the 
total  length  of  railway  open  for  passenger  traffic  on 
the  31st  December,  1872,  distributed  as  follows,  was  : 
— In  England,  ll,13tj  miles  ;  in  Scotland,  2,587  miles; 
in  Irela^ad,  2,091  miles.  There  was  an  hicrease  between 
the  31st  of  December,  1871,  and  the  olsfof  December, 
1872,  according  to  the  iis^ures  compiled  in  both  years 
froni  the  returns  of  the  railway  companies,  from 
15,476  miles  to  1.5,814  miles,  or  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent.     There  was  thus  an  apparent  increase  from 
10,850  to  11,13(5,  or  26  per  cent,  in  England;  from 
2,588  tiJ  2,587  miles,  o^  I'D  per  cent,  in  SA;otland  ;  and 
from  1,9*8  milps  to  2,091  miles,  or  5'2  per  cent,  in 
Ireland.    But  the  actual  iucrease,  as  calculated  from 
the  poitions  of  railway  iusiiected  in  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  authorised  to  be  opened  during  the  year, 
was,  in  England,  13S  miles  ;  in  Scotland,  22  miles  ; 
and  in  Ireland.  46  miles  ;  making  a  total  of  204  miles 
for  the  ye'.ia-.    The  great  difi'erence  between  the  above 
apparent  increase  of  448  miles,  and  the  actual  increase 
thus  computccl  of  204  miles,  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  incomplete  returns  furnished  by  some  of  the  rail- 
way companies  f<;r  the  year  1871.  '  Total  capital  raised 
by  share.?,  s'to.cks,  and  loans  amounted  to  £552,680,106 
on  the  3ist  December,  1871,  and  £559,047,345  on  the 
31st    December;   1872,    showing    an    increase  of 
£16,367,239  duriug  the  latter  year.    The  average  rale 
of  interest  paid  on  ordinary  capital  v/as  5 '14  per  cent, 
for  1872,  against  5.07  per  cent,  for  1871,  showing  an 
increase  of  0'07  per  cent.,  whilst  on  the  prefei'ential 
and  loan  capital  the  average  interest  paid  was  4'39  for 
1872,  against  4'41  for  1871,  showing  a  decrease  of 
0'02.    The  average  interest  of  debenture  loans  de- 
creased from  4'37  in  1870  to  4'25  in  1871,  and 
4*19    in   1872,    showing  an  iucrease  of   0  06  per 
cent.,  whilst  on  the  preference  and  loan  capital  the 
average  interest  paid  was  4'39  for  1872,  against  4'42 
for  1871,  showing  a  decrease  of  0'03  per  cent.  The 
average  interest, on  debenture  loans  decrea.-ed  from 
4-37  in  1S70  to  4-25  in   1S71  and  4-19  in  1872,  and 
that  on  debenture  stock  from  4'47  in  1870  to  4'37  in 
1871  and  4'34  in  1872.    The  4'54  per  cent,  of  interest 
paid  on  £158,692,084  of  guaranteed  and  preference 
stock  for  1870  was  ehangedfor  1871  into  4 '51  per  cent, 
on  £173,0,'il, 875,  and  for  1872  into  4'49  percent,  on 
£177,764,674.    The  average  interest  paid  on  the  total 
capital  increased  from  3'75  per  cent,  for  1868  to  4'19 
per  cent,  for  187t>,  to  4'43  percent,  for  1871,  and  to 
4'51  percent,  for  1872,  while  the  average  interest  on 
preference  and  loan  capital  taken  together  decreased 
from  4"63  per  cent,  for  1868  to  4'48  per  cent,  for  1870, 
to  4'43  per  cent  for  1871,,  and  to  4'39  percent.  forlS72. 
These  are  perhaps  (Captain  Tyler  remarks)  the  most 
interesting  facts  connected  with  railway  working 
in  the  four  years.    The  total  receipts  from  passenger 
trains  increased    from    £20,622,880    for    1871  to 
£22,287,5.55  for  1S72,  whilst  the  total  i-cceiijts  from 
goods  trains  increased  from  £26,484,978  for  1871  to 
£25,016,559  for  1872.    Undgr  the  head  of  passenger 
receipts,  Captain  Tyler  says  : — In  my  general  receipts 
for  1870  and  1871  it  was  shown,  that  the  most  import- 
ant if eature  in  ref ei'once  to  the  receipts  from  passenger 
trains  was  the  increase  of  the  receipts  from  third-class 
passengers.    This  is  again  found  to  be  the  case,  but  in 
a  still  greater  ratio,  and  from  a-  cause  not  then  in  ope- 
ration, for  whereas  the  receipts  from  first-class  pas- 
sengers   increased    from    £3,948,812    in    1870  to 
£4,138,018  in  1871,  and  to  £4,319,185  in  1872,'and 
whereas  thtise  for  second-class  pas.'ieugers  increased 
from  £4,925,542  in  1870  to  £5,169,545  in  1871,  but  de- 
creased to  £4,198,201  for  1872,  those  from  third-class 
pass.engers  increased  from  £7,473,727  in  1870  to 
£8,115,304  in  1S71,  and  to  £10,318,761  in  1872.  The 
figures  showing  the  numbers  of  pasaengers  .iourneyiug- 
by  different  cl;;sses  give  important  residts  with  refer- 
ence to  the  decrease  of  second-class  and  the  iucrea.se  of 
third-class  passengeSrs.  Whilst  the  first-class  passengers 
jouinevs  increaied  from   i.31,Si;'j,001    in   1870  to 
£■85,642,1     i"  l''7'l,  and  to  £37,778,583  in  1872,  and 


whilst  the  second-class  passenger  journaya  increased 
from' £74,118,113  in  1S70  to  £81,021,940  in  1871,  ano 
decreased  to  £12,459,562  in  1872,  the  passenger  jour, 
nevs  of  the  third-class  increased' from  £224,012,194  it 
1870  to  £258,556,615  in  1871,  and  to  £312,732,722  in 
1872. 

THE  TALES  OF  THE  O'HARA  FAMILY. 
An  application  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Michael  Bamm  hi! 
been  made  to  the  Royal  Literary  Fund,  and  has,  wa 
are  rejoiced  to  say,' been  successful.  This  is''a  matter 
which  ihay  be  said  to  have  a  very  special  interest  in  a 
literary  point  of  view.  The  series  of  national  storiea  ^ 
known  as  tha  "  Tales  cf  the  O'Hara  Family'  '  pre- \ 
sented  a  very  curious  and  iutere.'iting  instance  of  joint 
authorship.  Circumstances  weH  known  to  maaj 
especially  connected  with  Kilkenny  led  to  th?  nam'! 
of  one  of  the  brothers  John  and  Michael  Biiiim 
being  better '  known  to  the  world  than  thai  oi 
the  other,  but,  happily  for  the  justice  drw  to  thit 
other,  the  means  existed  of  showing  that  the  aut'nor- 
ship  was  joint  indeed,  but  yetdistinctly  divisible.  In'"  Ali- 
boue's  Dictionary  of  Anonymous  Authors,"  in  "  Cham- 
ber's Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature,  and  other  works 
of  the  same  class,  the  name  of  the  modest  worker 
who  remained  at  home  was  almost  wholly  ignored, 
whilst  he  who  mixed  in  the  big  world  of  London  ob- 
tained all  the  credit  and  honour.  Fortunately, 
whilst  Michael  Banim  lives,  this  has  been  set  right. 
As,  on  the  faith  of  these  works  the  Royal  Literarj 
Fund  hail  relieved  John  Banim's  hour  of  sickues;-,  it  « 
beqame  necessary  for  the  committee  of  the  fund,  fn 
examining  into  the  claim  of  Michael  Banim  to  investi,ira-''e 
the  grounds  on  which  the  application  ■was  made — • 
namely,  his  distinct  authorship.  Tho  High  Court  of 
Literature,  of  which  Lord  Houghton  ( the  poet 'ixichavd 
MoncktonMilnesischiiirman),  and  on  whichare  Ant'nor.v 
TroUope,  the  novelist,  and  other  eminent  literary  men,  ■ 
have  decided  to  make  a  grant  of  £60  in  liivour  o! 
Michael  Banim,  and  we  are  sure  this  announcsmoni 
v,-ill  be  received  with  genex'al  satisfaction. 


HOME  IS  '\VHERE  THERE'S  ONE  TO  LOVE  U3. 
Home's  not  merely  four  square  walls, 
.  Though  with  pictures  hunj;  and  gilded- 
Home  is  where  afJection  calls,  ' 

Filled  with  shrines  the  hoai*  hath  biiildeJ. 
Home  I — go  watch  the  faithful  dove 

SailiUK  'iieath  the  heaven  above  us — 
Home  is  where  there's  one  to  love  !— 
Home  is  where  there's  one  to  love  us '. 

t 

Home's  not  merely  roof  and  rodm. 

It  needs  soraetUiug  to  endear  it  ; 
Hoiiio  is  where  the  heart  can  biooni. 

Whey^  there's  some  kind  smile  to  cheer  it .' 
■What  is  home  with  none  to  meet  ?— 

None  to  v.  eloojn?,  none,  to  greet  u?. ! 
Home  is  sweet,  aud  ouly  sv>eet, 
^Vhen  there's  one  A\  e  love  to  meet  u=. 


A  CORSICAN  TRAGEDY. 
The  Paxis  Tsjjijss  reports  a  fearful  sceaj  ashavitig, 
taking  place  at  Bastia  on  March  17th,  m  thetofiics  ci 
the  local  magistrate.    It  appears  that  two  bro'.-her3 
Corti  had  summoned  one  Francois  Campuna,  on  ac- 
count of  an  alleged  trespass,  and  the  case  v.-as  duly 
heard.    When  the  magistrate  had  i-etire.1,  a'j  angry 
altercation  arose  between  the  parties.    Jeiii  Antcine 
Corti  drew  a  dagger  and  stabbed  Fraucoi.?  Cam  poiri,  whija  ' 
the  other  Corti  fired  a  revolver  at  Campona's  broth.cr, 
who  was  wounded  in  the  chest.  A  relation  of  ths  Cam- 
ponas,  who  interfered,  was  stabbed,  and  a  bystiiijclei  ' 
was  wormded  by  a  ball  from  Corfci's  reyolver.    Tha  i 
two  Cortis  were  allowed  to  retire  without  aiiy  attoinpt 
being  made  to  detain  them.    The  "feud  b.^twacii  tha 
parties  i.^  believed  to  have  ^u'isea  out  of  e-.'^n's  whic'h 
occurrsd  many  months  a;;o.  In  August,  ii-'/X  ,\ ■>jriMiff 
named  Montecelli  was  found  murdered  on  the  high  ■• 
road,  aud  public  rumour  accused  the  Cortis  of  ha-,  iuff 
hired  the  assassin.    Corti,  the  father,  died  v.'hile'tho  . 
investigation  was  proceeding,  but  his  son,  JeUn  Afi- 
toine,  and  his  daughter  were  triad  for  being  aoceajory 
tg  the  crime,  but  were  acquitted.     Two  other  nvsxi 
were  convicted  of  ha-\ing  been  concFrnsd  in  the  mii)  - 
der,  and  were  sentenced  to  20  year^'  ijaprisonn'.'.'ut. 
This  judgment  was  annulled,  and  they  weip  tried  a 
second  time,  but  both  were  condemned  to  the  6.!U>3 
penalty.    Amongot  the  wituesses  against-  theiti  were 
Francois  Cam.pon.i  and  a.  relative,  whi;  thus,  it  is  bs- 
lieved,  attracted  ths  anmiosityof  the  Corti  f;imily. 


V>"Q,ldiug,  Chrir.!,i^niri'4,  and  Poeoption  Cakes  ol 
every  descriptiou  and  ric'ttoat  deM';;-r  1'.  Ga.'iaev,  (j  P:i''!!a- 
meut-street.  X.B. — Belivery  b.v  train  and  van  cvi?iy  tl;vce 
hours,  fiota  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  daily. 
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SWEETEPt     THAN  LIFE. 

BY 

ROBERT  J.  GRIFFITHS,  L.L.D, 

IS  TEN  CHAPTEES, 

CHAPTER  III. 

AN  ELOPEMENT. 

Sissy  speedily  learut  her  father's  decision,  although 
lie  made  no*allusi6ii  to  it  when  the  three  met  together 
for  supper.  The  old  man  thought  that  the  question 
(vas  disposed  of — that  his  daughter  loved  him  too  well 
to  act  in  open  opposition  to  his  wishes — aifti  he  guessed 
rightly  enough  that  there  was  no  very  violent  affec- 
tion on  her  part  towards  the  sufficiently  uninteresting 
Etranger  whom  he  now  regretted  having  admitted 
into  his  house.  There  was  but  one  consolation — on 
the  morrow  he  was  to  leave"  Hilston,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability he  would  never  return;  so  the  old  man  argued 
R'ith  great  plausibility. 

He  retired  to  rest  at  bis  usual  hour,  and  to  all  ap. 
pearance  the  house  presented  its  usual  quiet  and 
jilent  aspect.  In  his  chamber  on  the  ground  floor  the 
iather"  slept  peacefully,  and  the  soft  moonlight  which 
poured  into  the  apartment  bathed  him  in  its  silvery 
halo.  He  slept ;  and  in  something  like  half  an  hour, 
after  wards  his  daughter  peeped  in,  and,  satisfied  vrit}^ 
her  hiirried  survey  of  the  room,  she  withdrew,  and  in 
J,  few  minutes  more  stood  in  a  sequestered  nook  in  the 
garden  by  her  lovei"'s  side.  Of  course  it  is -obvious 
what  is  to  follow.  You  have  guessed  it  long  since,  I 
have  no  doubt — they  were  ai-ranging  an  elopement  to- 
gctlier. 

■Wondrous  fair  did  the  girl  appear  with  the  lights 
and  shadows  pjaying  apon  her  face.  It  would  be  quite 
useless  to  endeavour  to  describe  her.  Imagine  for 
yourself  the  fairest,  dearest,  sweetest  girl  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, and  then  think  of  somebody  just  a  trifle 
less  handsome,  and  you  have  a  mental  portrait  of  Sissy 
Harding.  Every  individual  chief  was  the  bravest  at 
Salamis,  but  they  all  agreed  that  Themistocles  came 
aest  in  merit.  , 

"  He  has  refused  his  consent,  dearest,"  "the  young 
man  whispered,  "  and  time  presses.  Will  you  come 
with  me  to-morrow,  or  must  I  leave  you  for  ever  ?  1 
sould  never  survive  the  agony  of  separation." 

So  many  young  men  have  fancied  before  him,  but 
have  existed  very  comfortably  nevertheless.  If  love 
^ivere  so  fatal  as  lovers  imagine,  the  world  would  be- 
come-empty  very  rapidly. 

"What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?"  she  asked,  a  little 
coldly,  he  thought;  but  he  did  not  know  of  the  ex- 
tremely matter-of-fact  way  in  which  she  regarded  the 
afiair. 

"There  is  but  one  course  open  to  us — you  must 
com.e  with  me  to  London,  and  we  will  be  married  there 
ES  quickly  as  possible,"  he  pleaded.  "  V/hy  should  you 
ttay  in  this  dull,  sleepy  village,  burying  your  beauty 
hi  the  mud  aad  the  mire,  as  it  were,  when  you  would 
be  so  much  happier  and  more  admired  in  London  ? 
Will  you  come,  dearest  one?" 

He  had  touched  the  right  chord  in  her  heart,  and 
any  scruples  ■which  she  might  have  had  were  scattered 
in  an  instant.  Not  that  it  is  at  all  probable  that  she 
was  troubled  with  anything  so  weak  and  childish,  for 
Mary  was  a  very  hard-bearted  girl,  quite  unworthy  of 

being  elevated  into  the  role  of  heroine  in  the  storyf 

which  she  accordingly  shall  not  occupy. 

"  I  will  go  anywhere — with  you,"  she  murmured, 

though  she  had  nearly  finished  the  sentence'  in  a  very 

difierent  way.    "You  will  take  care  of  me,  Edward  ; 

wiU  you  not  ;'• 

"  Always,  my  darhng  ;  always,"  and  the  fooUsh  fel- 

iow's  heart  beat  wUdly  with  deliijht.   The  fact  is  that 


she  was  a  great  deal  more  fitted  to  take  care  of  him  j 
and  she  was  perfectly  aware  of  it. 

Their  plans  were  quickly  arranged,  for  they  would 
not  be  encumbered  with  very  much  luggage,  and  could 
therefore  move  the  more  readily. 

It  was  decided  that,  in  order  to  allay  saspicion, 
Sissy  should  leave  by  the  morniag  train,  almost  im- 
mediately after  her  father's  departure  to  his 
work,  and  her  lover  would  •  follow  two  hours 
afterwards.  "She  was  to  wait  his  arrival  at 
a  large  railway  station  some  twenty  miles  ofl", 
and  then  they  would  proceed  together  to  London. 
This  ha\ing  beeo  arranged,  she  returned  to  the 
house,  and  silently,  but  quickly,  packed  up  her 
scanty  wardrobe,  then  retired  to  rest,  and  slept 
soundly  untU.  the  morning.  There  is  nothing  so  con' 
ducive,  you  see,  to  a  good  night's  rest  as  an  undis" 
turbed  conscience. 

George  Harding  rose  at  five  nest  morning,  and 
foxmd  his  breakfast  nearly  ready  for  him.  He  saw  no 
traces  of  anything  unusual,  and  when  the  meal  waS 
oyer  he  kissed  Sissy  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  and  then 
wended  his  way  to  the  field- — some  two  miles  away — 
where  he  was  employed.  Once  he  looked  back,  but 
Sissy  was  not  at  the  door  gazing  wi.=tfu!ly  after  him,  as 
heroines  in  such  circumstances  usually  do,  for  she  was 
busily  engaged  in  completing  her  preparations  for 
flight. 

She  waited  for  an  hour,  knowing  that  the  good 
women  of  the  village  were  in  the  habit  'of  returning 
to  bed  after  seeing  their  husbands  away,  and  thenj 
with  a  box  in  each  hand,  she  went  alone  to  the 
station.  Her  admirer  was  not  yet  on  duty,  and  she 
had  never  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  porter 
who  gave  her  her  ticket.  •  She  was,  therefoi-e,  spared 
the  necessity  of  inventing  a  story  to  account  for  her 
departure.  She  took  a  ticket  to  the  town  where  the 
rendezvous  had  been  fixed,  and  when  Edward  came  to 
the  railway  station  two  hours  afterwards,  he  booked 
through  to  London. 

Thty  reached  their  destination  in  due  time,  and, 
thanks  to  the  facility  with  which  licences  can  be  pro- 
cured now-a-days,  they  were  married  on  the  following 

day- 
There  were  no  orange  blossoms,  no  ?[jlendid  dresses, 
no  wedding  marches.  The  bridesmaid  was  an  old 
woman  who  officiated  as  pew  opener  ;  and  the  curate, 
unaware  of  the  ffict  that  his  appearance  and  rnanner 
would  be  criticised  in  this  storj','  rattled  through  the 
ceremony  at  a  breakneck  pace.  He  had  not  breakfasted, 
and  was  in  a  hurry  to  peiform  his  duty.  It  was  very 
commonplace  indeed.  Even  the  bride  thought  so  ; 
and  when  she  was  repeating  her  marriage  vows 
^he  contrasted  her  position  with  the  splejdid  one  shg 
had  BO  often  conjured  up  in  fancy.  It  was  not  a  very 
promising  commencement  of  their  married  life. 

It  was  over  at  last,  and,  with  a  ■  profound  sigh 
of  relief,  the  curate  closed  his  book  and  pocketed  his 
fee. 

The  newly-married  couple  returned  to  the  bride- 
groom's lodgings  in  an  humble  street  in  Lambeth  ; 
and  at  eleven  the  same  morning  he  repaired  to  his  em- 
ployer's office,  and  recommenced  ■\\  ork.  He  was  a  mar- 
ried man  now,  and  had  to  turn  his  attention  to  earn. 
Without  nioney  love  cannot  exist,  especially  love  like 
Sissy's  for  her  husband. 

George  Harding  ventured  to  his  cottage  that  even- 
ing, and  found  the  door  closed.  He  entered  ;  the  fire 
had  burnt  out  in  the  grate,  there  were  no  preparations 
made  for  his  return  ;  he  walked  iut,o  his  daughter's 
chamber  and  found  it  empty  and  her  boxes  gone — 
then,  for  the  first  time,  the  truth  dawned  upon  his 
mind. 

He  did  not  storm  and  rave  in  unavailing  anger  ;  he 
merely  returned  to  the  kitchen  and  kindled  the  fire. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  prepare  some  food  for  himself, 
which  he  tried  to  eat,  but  the  plate  was  quickly  pushed 
away.  Every  morsel  almost  choked  him. 
He  sat  before  the  fire  in  deep  mentation. 
"  She  has  gone  away  with  that  fenow,"  he  muttered. 


»"  I  might  have. guessed,  unless  I  had  known  how  httle 
she  can  ever  love  anybody.  I  thought  that  for  me  she 
had  ^;o^Je  aii'ection,  that  she  would  not  leave  me 
against  my  will  ;  and  I  was  sure  that  here  she  would 
be  a  happier  an4  a  better  girl  than  anywhere  else.  She 
has  made  her  bed — let  her  he  in  it." 

He  lit  his  pipe,  making  an  eti'ort  to  bear  his  loss  phi- 
lo.sophically,  as  if  pliilosophy  counts  for  anything  in 
the  real  sorrows  of  lue  ;  but  the  effort  was  a  miserabla 
failure.  He  bent  his  head — his  hoary  head — upon  hia 
hard,  wrinkled  hands,  and  wept  ehently  and  bitterly. 

It  was  not  that  he  himself  should  feel  her  loss  in 
the  house  verymuch  that  added  a  sting  to  his  grief  ; 
it  was  because  he  had  gauged  her  character  thoroughly 
and  knew  how  heartle.ss  and  frivolous  she  was,  and  a 
thousand  nameless  evils  which  might  happen  to  her  in 
the  great  wicked  world  crowded  upon  his  brain.  To 
him  she  was  lost  for  ever  ;  but  he  cared  httle  for  that 
if  only  she  were  saved  from  herself. 

"  I  will  not  pur.>ue  them,"  he  muttered  ;  "  I  could 
do  no  good  even  if  I  found  them.  She  has  entered 
upon  a  path  which  has  but  one  ending,  and  I  cannot 
Euve  her." 

But  if  he  could  not  reach  her,  he  at  least  went 
down  on  his  knees  by  his  chair,  and  prayed  long  and 
earnestly  that  the  great  Father  of  all  -scould  preserve 
his  child.  In  this  at  lea.»,t  the  weak  old  man  could  be 
strong. 

SLssy's  disappearance  caused  a 'great  sensation,  in 
Hilstou.  The  station-toaster  was  disconsolate — the 
farmers'  boy.'s  raved — the  old  women  prophesied  dark 
things  p.?.  to  the  erring  one's  future — and  the  young 
ones  ere  not  sorry  to  hear  of  their  rival's  fall,  as  they 
regarded  it.  So  very  charitable  ar»  we  all  in  this  de- 
hghtful,  naughty  ^'^orld  !  But  none  of  them  men- 
tioned her  name  to  the  old  man— there  was  something 
repelling  in  his  solitary  grief  v.-hich  disarmed  idle  curi- 
osity ;  and  thus  Time,  the  great  healer,  flew  onwards, 
and  Si.ssy  was  quickly  forgotten  by  all  except  her  fa- 
ther, who  morning  and  -evening  offered  up  the  same 
^ayer  on  her  behalf,  and  it  became  every  day  more 
e\rnest.  It  was  not  to  ask  for  happiness  and  prospe- 
rity— only  that  she  might  ba  preserved  from  sin  ;  and 
she  had  need  of  his  pruyers. 

Edward's  mastet  was  a  wholesale  draper  in  the  citr, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  euphonious  |name  of  Smith.  He 
had  treated  tLe  young  man  with  great  kindness,  and 
he  had  risen  in  the  house  untU  he  .received  a  salary  of 
three  pounds  a  w^ek.  It  was  not  at'  all  bad  remune- 
ration for  a  clerk,  and  t'ne  young  couple  might  have 
lived  very  comfortably  if  ilrs.  Barrow's  ideas  of  house- 
keeping had  been  a  little  less  splendid.  As  it  was,  she 
was  ever  having  some  new  trifle  which  had  attracted 
her  fancj',  and  for  a  time  her  husband  bore  this 
childish  but  expensive  propensity  '\\-ith  great  meek- 
ness in  the. fond  hope  that  when  she  became  a  httie 
more  acquainted  with  town  life,  she  would  get  weary 
of  this  amusement.  But  he  was  mistaken.  Utter 
heartlessness  and  the  wildest  extravagance  were  the 
leading  features  in  Sissy's  character. 

The  n.atural  result  Wivs  a  "  scene"  between  the  young 
people.  Billing  and  cooing  is  really  very  pleasant  for 
;i  time,,  but  husbands  are  not  always  blessed  with  the 
best  of  tempers,  as  my  lady  readers  have  probably 
heard  though.  I  hope  they  have  not  found  it  to  be 
the  case  in  their  own  experience.  One  evening 
when  Sissy  wished  to  go  to  the  theatre,  her  husband 
thought  it  time  to  make  a  stand— which  he  according'ij 
.attempted  to  do. 

"  1  cannot  afl'ord  it,  my  dear,"  he  rephed,  truth- 
fully enough.  She  had  that  day  spent  a  coijfciderable 
sum  for  a  sealskin  jacket — and  they  cost  something. 

"Can't  afl'ord  it !"  she  echoed,  opening  her'eyea 
wide  ;  "that  is  to  say,  you  won't  afford  it  ?" 

"  I  really  can't  afford  it,"  repeated  the  poor  fellow 
very  earnestly.  "  You  have  spent  a  great  deal  ol 
money  lately,  and  we  can't  go  on  for  ever  as  if  we  were 
rich." 

"  But  you  suiely  do  not  wish  to  shut  me  up  in  this 
dingy  place  all  the  year  round  ?"  ^\:as  the  aggi-avating 
retort ;  "  you  s<ud  that  my  beauty  would  be  greatly  ad- 
mired when  we  came  to  London,  and  yet  when  we  are 
here  you  refuse  to  take  me  to  the  only  place  where  we 
can  see  anybody'-' '  \ 

Like  many  before  and  after  him,  he  found  that  a 
pretty  face  is  very  pleasing,  but  dreadfully  espensi-* 
when  you  have  to  pay  for  its  adornments.  He  mig'n- 
perhaps  have  softened  her  by  getting  before  her  tl.< 
real  state  of  the  case,  but  he  became  angry,  and  rn::.ii 
matters  woise.  >. 

"  I  tell  you  that  this  absurd  folly  must  come  to  r 
end,"  he  cried.  "You  have  spent  the  greater  pa:t 
my  savings  in  bu3-ing  ridiculous  trifles,  fit  only  mi 
babies  to  play  with,  and  when  I  vrish  to  remind  you 
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tat  vou  are  a  married  woman  now,  and  ought  to  have 
lome"  sense  at  least,  you  talk  of  your  beauty  and  of 
the  aditiiration  it  ought  to  excite.  Why,  if  you  go 
to  the  theatre  there  will  be  dozens  of  women  there 
handsomer  than  you  are." 

There  was,  of  course;  a  ten-ifio  row — a  real  genuine 
row.    It  was  not  a  scene— a.  slight  conjugal  difference 

 a  lovers'  quaprel,  to   be  quickly  made  up  when 

storms  of  tears  are  succeeded  by  a  burst  of  smiling 
sunshine  ;  it  was,  I  regret  to  say,  a  real  tight,  and 
Sissy  thrashed  her  husband  as  only  pretty  women 
know  how.  You  may  tell  a  woman  that  she  has  a 
bad  temper,  and  she  will  probably  like  you  all  the 
better  for  it — hint  gently  that  her  general  conduct  is 
gitremely  bad,  and  she  will  readily  forgive  you  ;  but 
tell  her  that  there  is  one  woman  in  the  world  hand- 
somer and  prettier-  than  she  is,  and  though  she  may  be 
absolutely  ug — ,  I  mean  plain — she  will  never  pardon 
you  to  her  dying  day.  That  is  to  say,  women  like 
Sissy  would  act  in  "this  manner— the  reax3ers  of  this 
history  are  of  course  incapable  of  such  illogical  con- 
duct. 

Edward  maiie  but  little  resistance.  In  the  first 
place,  fighting  was  not  his  forte  ;  in  the  next  place,  ho 
was  astonished  by  this  sudden  onset  ;  and,  lastly. 


he 


loved  his  wife  too  well  to  displace  a  single  hair  on  her 
lovely  head.    She  had^  therefore,  the'lield  to  herself. 


and,  after  utterly  demolishing  the  enemy,  ^he  went  to 
her'ro!jui,  dressed  herself  with  unusual  ca«,  and  went 
to  the  theatre  alone.  It  was  the  fii'st  open  step  towards 
ic.-truction.  ^  _  , 

»  With  herusualestre  vagance,  she  sat  in  tlje  stalls,  and 
laughed  heartily  nt  the  fun  and  mirth  which  prevailed 
on  the  ctaf'e.    She  bestowed  not  one  thought  on  the 
poor;   wretched  fehow   who  was  weeping  at  home, 
bruised  ip  his  body  and  still  more  in  his  mind,  and 
(vhd  was  deeply"  shocked  by  this  rude  termination  to 
his  rosewater  dreams.    He  collected  in  his  mind,  as  it 
rrere.  all  the  bright  visions  which  he  had  conjured  up 
i»tho;e  days  vrhiih  were  not  so  hr  gone,  and  that  day 
-  '.hey  all  rretecliuto  the  thinnest  of  thin  air.  •  Love, 
)eace,  happiness;  a  borne  brightened  by  a  sweet  young 
vrife— very  pleasant  things,  ara  ihey  not  ?    Things  wo 
lave  drcumt  of  and  sighed  for  in  those  foolish  it;iys  of 
)ur  vouth,  when  we  i-eally  believed  in  that  kind  of 
hing,  and  told  ourselves  that  they  were  all  within  our 
reach    and  almost  within  our  possession  ;  and  now, 
t\hen  the  hand.of  Time  has  strewn  its  snow  thickly  on 
5ur  head,  we  get  down  and  reckon  up  the  sum  total  of 
5ur  happiness  in  all  the  years  that  are  gone,  and  too 
)ften  find,  as  Edv^'ard  Barrow  found  on  that  night  of 
vild  4nd  solitary  grief,  that  they  have  vanished  into 
.he  land  of  shadows,  whence  they  came.  And  our  child- 
•en  go  through  the  same  proce.'s— the  same  lovevows, 
ihe  heaps  of  "perfumed  colovired  notepaper,  covered 
H'ith  frantic  protestations  of  undying  loVe,  which  often 
Dever  la.sts  a  monih;  postage  stamp.s  to  an  unlimited 
e.'itent  to  convey  the  precious  non.sense,  the  same  ten- 
derness, the  same  quarrels,  the  same  inide  awakening  ; 
and  50  the. ?rcat  mill  goes  round. 

At  the  theatre  she  met  a  young  gentleman  who 
onered  to  escort  her  homo.  He  was  a  gay,  handsome 
fellow  with  plenty  of  moncj',.  too,  athis  command,  to  all 
appearance?,  and  was  y-i 

BaiTOW.  His  name  was  Henry  Villiers,  and  he  said 
that  be  was  a  heutenant  in  the  army.  She  accepted 
Lis  oftv'r,  and  he  left  her,  promising  to  call  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

It  v'as  very  wrong,  undoubtedly;  and  this  part  of 
tier  hu.tory  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  and  shall  be  lightly 
DSBsed  over.    It  could  not  be  left  out,  for  it  is  better 
'/3  face  the  hideous  reality  which  we  know  to  exist 
u-ound  us,  and  to  trace  it  to  its  bitter  end,  than  to  shut 
>ur  eyes  in  proud  self-righteousness.    To  write  a  story 
ivithf'Ut  one  fault  in  its  charactei-s  would  be  to  cast  to 
,  the  winds  the  history  of  our  nature — to  speak  of  men 
as  free  from  that  which  is  ihe  sad  characteristic  of 
man.    i!»rd&n  the  sermon — we  will  not   so  digress 
.g.iin — and  wo  shall  return  to  Sissy,  her  beauty,  and, 
K  a  consequence,  her  fault.s. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  LOEE-LEI* 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Heine. 
I  know  not  whence  it  rises. 

This  thouiht  so  full  of  woe ; 
But  a  tale  of  times  rlepirtod 

Haunts  me,  and  will  not  go. 

The  air  is  cool,  it  darkens. 

And  calmly  flows  tlie  Rhine, 
The  mountiiin-peaks  are  sparicling 

III  the  sunny  evening  slrino. 

And  yontler  sits  a  maiden,  ^ 

The  fairest  of  the  fan- ; 
With  gold  ifl  her  garment  flittering, 

And  she  comljs  her  golden  hair  ; 

With  a  golden  comb  she  combs  it : 

And  a  wild  song  singeth  she, 
Th.it  melts  the  heart  with  a  wondrous 

And  powerful  melody 

The  boatman  feels  his  boso-m 

With  a  nameless  longing  move ; 
Ke  sees  not  tlie  gulfs  before  him, 

His  gaze  is  fixed  above — 

Tin  over  boat  and  boatman 

Tiie  Rhine's  deep  waters  rap. 
And  this,  with  her  magic  singing, 

The  Lore-lei  has  dr.ne. 

*  A  witch  who,  in  the  form  of  a  lovely  maiden,  used  to 
place  herself  on  a  rock  called  tiie  Lurleyburg,  on  the  Rhine, 
and,  by  her  sweet  songs,  lure  the  boatmen  into  the  ueigh- 
bouiing  whirlpool. 


JUGGLERY  VERSiS  SPIRITUALISM. 
-  Messrs.  JIaskelyne  and  Cooke  have  added  an 
extraordinary  feature  to  their  already  wonderful 
entertainment  at  the  Egyptian  Hall.  The  feature  re- 
ferred to  was  a  new  light  and  clark  seance,  as,  in  the 
words  of  >Ir.  Morton,  the  manager,  "  a  further  ex\yo- 
sure  of  the  humbug  of  so-called  spiritualism."  The 
professors  of  spiritualism  may  object  to  the  application 
of  the  term  "  humbug"  to  ^heu-  doctrine  even  now, 
for  certainly  Tuesday's  performance,  read  by  the 
light  of  an  exposure,  proves  that  the  sj>iritualists,  if 
they  be  humVjugs,  are  very  clever  and  skilful  humbugs 
indeed.  Pas.sing  over  the  first  portion  of  the  enter- 
ty^iiument.  including  the  Chinese  plate-dancing  intro- 
duced here,  wobolieve,  origmally  by  Signer  Blitz  some 
tiuarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  now  e.-vecuted  by  Mr. 
M;iskclyne  t-.ith.  a  dexterity  truly  astonishing,  tlie  de- 
capitation trick,  &c.,  A\e  come  to  the  performance  of 
dav.  At  the  outset  Mr.  Maskelj'ne  announced  that 
'the  present  was  but  a  test  performance  or  full  dress 
rehearsal  uf  the  "  tricks"  by  v.-hich  the  profe&oors  of 
spiritualism  sought  to  "  humbug"  the  public.  He 
said  he  felt  it  a  duty  he  owed  to  society  to  expose 
the  tricks  of  tlio  '■'  p-eatest  swindle  of  modern  times  ;" 
and  he  hoped  that  if  this,  the  first -attempt  at  expo- 
sure, was  not  complete  in  any  particular,  the  public 
Vi'ould  be  indulgent,  remembering  that  it  was  a  first 
attempt.  Tberowas  no  need  for  the  apologetic  appeal, 
for  the  tricks  were  accomplished  with  the  most  con- 
.  summate  skill,  and  won  the  well-merited  applause  of  a 
critical  audience.  The  cabinet  used  for  the  celebrated 
)ney, too, arms commana,  to  an  ,        ^^.^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^^^  -^^^  requisition.  In  this,  which 

.'Vr^.®:f^":*".l'P-"'f^^''-^    was  first  carefully  scrutinised  by  gentlemen  from 

amongst  the  audience,  Messrs.  Maskelj'ne .  and 
Cooke  were  bound  hand  and  foot  with  stout 
cords  running  through  iron  •  rings  firmly 
fixed'  in  the  woodwork.  Musical  instruments 
were  placed  on  the  floor  in  such  positions  as  it  appeared 
impossible  for  either  of  the  performers  to  reach  ;  but 
no  sooner  were  the  doors  of  the  cabinet  closed  than 
the  instruments,  both  wind  and  string,  were:  played 
upon  in  a  very  loud,  if  not  a  very  artistic  manner  ; 
and,  on  the  doors  being  opened  again,  the  occupants 
were  found  bound  hand  and  foot,  exactly  as  when 
those  doors  had  been  closed  upon  them.  Then  any 
gentlemen  who  would  give  his  name  and  address  was 
invited  to  come  upon  the  stage  and  be  shut  in  with 
the  performers,  and  endeavour  to  discover  by  what 
means  those  things  were  efl'ected.  To  this  invitation  a 
gentleman  from  the  Cityr-Mr.  Bardo,  23  Royal  Ex- 
cliange,  who  has  no  objection  to  the  publication  of  his 
name  and  address — came  forward  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  cabinet  between  the  two  performers.  He  was  told 
to  take  hold  of  both  men  in  any  manner  he  pleased, 
and  he  immediately,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
audience,  stretched  forth  his  arms  ind  seized  either 
by  his  coat  collar,  a  grasp  which,  considering  that  Mr. 
Bardo  is  a  powerful  man,  weighing,  as  he  himself 
stated,  19  stone,  was  not  lightly  to  be  shaken  ofi".  But 
there  was  no  intention  of  shaking  it  off ;  on  the  con- 
trary, cords  were  passed  round  his  wiist  and  round 
the  bodies  of  the  men  whom  he  held,  bo  as  to  Drevent 


the  possibility  of  their  eluding  him.    He  was  then 
blindfolded,  the  doors  of  the  cabinet  were  closed,  abd 
the  music,  or  rather  noise  of  musical  instruments  and 
ringing  of  bells,  went  on  as  before.    In  a  few  minutes 
the  doors  were  again  opened  ;  the  prisoners  w-ere  found 
as  before,   and   the  only  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance  of  Mr.   Bardo  was  that  he   had  apparently 
pushed     his     head      through      a  tambourine, 
the    frame    of    which    hung  round  his  neck  like 
a  huge  collar.    On  being  released,  Mr  Bardo  said  that 
he  could  in  no  way  account  for  what  had  occurred,  as 
he  had  not  for  a  moment  loosed  his  hold,  nor  had  Mas- 
kelyne  and  Cooke  apparently  altered  their  positions. 
After  this  all  the  light  w6re  extinguished,  and  the 
room    placed  in   utter   darkness.      Then  t'ne  mys- 
terious music  recommenced,  and  by  the  light  of  a 
lantern  a  transparent  female  figure  (which,  by  the 
way,  it  would  appear  possible  to  photograph)  slowly 
moved  across  the  stage  ;  hands  and  faces  were  seen 
floating  in  the  air,  as  well  as  tambourines,  the  out- 
lines of  which  could  be  distinguished  by  a  circle  of 
phosphorescent  light,  and  which  were  being  played  by  in- 
visible hands.    This  over,  and  the  hghts  being  again 
extinguished,  at  the  wish  of  some  one  present,  the 
waistcoat  of  Maskeljme  was  taken  off  from  under  the 
.  coat,  and  w  as  lying  upon  the  stage  for  inspection, 
when  the  lights  reappeared.     Darkness  acain,  when, 
one  of    the  audience  asked  for  Maskelj'ne's  coat, 
and  in  a  couple  of  seconds  he  exclaimed,     I  have  it,' ' 
and  so  he  had,  for  when  the  lights  were  turned  up  th? 
coat  was  in  his  hands,  and  Maskelyne,   still  firmlj 
bound,  in  his  shirt  sleeves.      Of  course,  the  tvicl 
closed  with  the  Messrs.  Maskelyne  and   Cooke  re- 
leasing themselves  from  what  seemed  an  inextricable 
position.     Indeed,   it   must  be  admitted  that  thi; 
"  Exposure  of  Spiritualism"    is  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  performances  ever  enacted  before  a  public 
audience. 


The 


Thk  FrRST  Carpkts.  —  The  earliest  mention 
tarjiets  in.  this  country  is  in  the  romance  of  King 
.\.rtlr.ir,  where  they  are  described  of  "silk  poynted 
jiid  embroidered  witl^  image.nof  gold."  The  square- 
Tiiicked  chair  was  fr^uent  in  the  mansions  of  the 
•Jiiricenth  century.  In  the  fourteenth,  they  and 
jtlier  articles  combining  household  utiUty  nwl  ele- 
were  mofUfied  by  the  pointed  architecture  and 
;ra-took  of  the  beautiful  variety  of  its  forms  :  thus, 
in  a  reading  table,  a  miniature  spire  or  pinnacle  with 
ittle  pointed  arches. 


LIFE  IN  AMERICA.  , 
San    Francisco   Chronicle  of   February  23 
says  : — A  terrible  double  tragedy  was  enacted  in  the  ' 
to\vn  of  AVatsonville  at  about  half-past  twelve  o'clock 
on  Saturday  night.    Dr.  C.  E.  Cleveland  and  Milton 
J.  GQkey  indulged  in  a  regular  old-fashioned  Califor- 
nian  shooting  scrape,  and  each  was  shot  deid  by  the 
other.    Bad  feeling  had  existed  between  the  parties 
for  a  number  of   years.    Dr.  "Cleveland  had  fre- 
quently threatened  Gilkey's  life,  and  the  latter  hac 
declared  himself  prepared  for  any  emergeijcy.    .  . 
The  affair  created  great  excitement  in  Watsonville  anc 
vicinity,    both  parties  being  so  well  known  there 
Dr.  Cleveland  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  pro- 
minent  physicians  of  that  section.    He  was  about. 5i 
years  of  age  aud  leaves  a  wife  and  several  children. 
His  loss  will  be  deeply  felt.     Mr.  J.  Gilkey  was  a 
carpenter  and  millwright  by  trade,  and  about  50  yeaw 
of  age.    He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  lynching  of 
Matt  Tarpey,  on  the  17th  of  March  last,  and  hadgthe 
reputation  of  being  a  man  devoid  of  physical  fear. 
The  manner  of  his  death  excited  little  surprise.  Th-: 
New  Orleans  Rcpxihlican  of  February  28   states  thai 
recently  news  reached'  that  city  that  a  certain  lot.;oJ 
men  at  Pass  Manchac,  on  the  Jackson  Railroad,  in- 
tended to  .displace  the  postmaster  at  that  place 
Warrants  for  the  arrest  of  the   conspirators  were 
placed  in   the  hands  of    Deputy    United  Statei 
Marshal   Hughy,    who   proceeded   to  the  localit3 
named,  aud  succeeded  in  arresting  one  of  tiie  mea 
After  making  the  arrest,  and  while  waiting  for  the 
train  to  come  to  New  Orleans,  he  received  two  notes 
demanding  the  release  of  the  prisoner.    He  refu!-cd 
comphanoe.    When  the  cars  arrived,  a  large  mmibei 
of  men  showed  themselves  aud  made  hostile  demon- 
strations, shooting  in  a  promiscuous  manner.  Mav;]ial 
Hughy  held  on  to  his  prisoner  as  well  as  he  could, 
but  during  the  confusion,  ■v\hile  the  mob  w-as  firing 
into  the  cars  recklessly,  the  prisoner  esciped.    In  the 
fight  two  men  were  killed.    A  despatch  from  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  dated  March'  6,   says   : — The   Marshall  of 
Laurenceviilp,  Georgia,  yesterday  shot  and  killed  a 
young  man  who  was  trying  to  escape  from  him.  Ti< 
day  a  prominent  citizen  of  Lithonia,  Virginia,  com' 
mitted  suicide  by  shooting  ^^ith  a  bird  gun.  Mr,-* 
Pettibone,  of  this  city,  committed  suicide  to-^ay  b} 
morphine,  on  account  of  financial  difficulties.  Shf 
promised  her  little  daughter  50  cents,  to  take  a  doss 
of  the  poison,  and  the  girl  did  so,  but  the  physiciar 
will  save  her  life. 


5'ERAMBULATORS.  —P.  LcdMadge,  manufacturer,  32  Amiens, 
street,  and 32  Lo^ver  Ormond-quay .  N.B. — Repairs  promptlj 
axacnted.  loSjO 
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THE  PEH^NY  DESPATCH. 


A^DVEI^TURES  OF  A  MOUNTED 
TROOPER. 

BT  J.  S.  B0KIA8E, 
Author  of  "  IHight  Fossickers"  "  Daring  Deede,"  its. 

No.  V. 

KILLING  AN  OLD  MAN. 

Scarcely  %vas  my  wound  thoroughly  healed,  sc  that  I 
could  sit  my  charger  and  ride  fifty  miles  without 
pain  or  fn.tigue,    wheu  quarters  were  changed 

from  Jindeii  to  the  police  camp  at  Mulleugaudra,  a 
little  township  in  the  district  of  Riverina,'Vi'hich  is  an 
immense  tract  of  rich  level  country,  rendered  almost 
a-n  island  by  the  confluence  of  the  two  great  rivers,  the 
ilurray  and  3Iurrumbidgee  ;  hence  its  name. 

ibis  district  was  nicknamed  at  that  time  Blue  Cap's 
Land,  because  throughout  its  length  and  breadth  that 
terrible  bushranger  had,  for  nearly  two  years,  levied 
black  mail  and  taken  human  life  with  impunity. 

For  many  months  the  police  had  endeavoured  to 
hunt  up  and  capture  or  shoot  down  this  villain,  but 
in  %ain  ;  and  by  the  time  that  he  had  twenty-five 
times  bailed  up  and  plundered  the  mail-coaches,\  stuck 
Lip  a  hundred  and  forty  different  stations  and  private 
houses,  and  shot  dead  fourteen  people  (seven  of  them 
mounted  constables),  the  reward  ofl'ei-ed  by  Govern- 
ment for  liis  body,  dead  or  alive,  had  reached  two  thou. 
iF.nd  pounds. 

I  have  gone"  into  such  minute  details  concerning 
this  rascal  bfecause  he  was  the  very  fellow  that  I  was 
in  quest  of  when  I  fell  iu  with  the  adventures  that  I 
aai  about  to  relate. 

Karlj'  on  Christmas  morning  a  mounted  stockman 
belonging  to  the  Xanderoo  Run,  rode  over  to  our  camp 
in  hot  h-iste,  to  inform  us  that  late  on  the  preceding 
evening  Blue  Cap  had  stuck  up  Johnson's  station, 
end,  after  making  the  young  ladies  dance  with 
Eim  and  play  the  piano  for  more  than  two  hours 
by  turns,  had  supped  and  slept  there,  and  had  only 
three  hours  ago,  after  filling  his  pockets  ^vith  every- 
thing of  value  that  he  could  find,  ridden  away  on  Mr. 
Johnson's  -blick  live-year-old  raping  mare,  AVonga- 
Woaga,  an  auimal  worth  ±'.3,000  at  the  least,  leaving 
bis  cwn  tired  steed  iu  its  place.  '•  And  the  boss  wil^ 
add  iSOQ  to  the  Government  rewai-d  if  anyone  will 
cstih  hiiu  before  he  has  parted  with  the  spoil  aiid 
kr.ccked  up  the  nag,  '  was  the .  man's  concluding 
remarks. 

By  five  minutes  we  were  all  quickly  in  the  saddle 
and  £'.':ampeiing  off  in  dififerent  directions.  Two 
thousand  three  hundi-ed  pounds  might  be  won  by 
either  of  us  before  sundovv'n,  and  each  man  preferred 
riding  on  his  owo  line  and  acting  singly,  in  the 
hope  of  pocketing  the  whole  reward,  to  keeping 
altogether,  and  having  to  share  the  profits  as  well  as 
th'e  danger. 

What  a  day  that  was  ! — the  hottest  Christmas,  I 
t'nink,  that  I  ever  experienced.  The  thermometer 
outside  om-  wooden  station  was  at  132  deg.  when  we 
staited,  and  long  before  noon  the  sun's  rays  were 
almost  fervent  enough  to  have  roasted  an  ox.  'JTever- 
thele.-s,  on  I  rode,  scorning  heat,  dust,  and  bush 
files,  for  wa.«n"t  I  in  search  not  only  of  game,  but  of 
two  thousand  three  hundred  golden  sovereigns,  that 
might  be  won  at  any  moment  by  a  quick  eye  and  g, 
CiSver  pistol  shot? 

How  closely  I  searched  every  inch  of  ground  to 
dif  covei  the  saisU  hoof-prints  of  a  racehorse,  and  so 
pick  up  a  trail  that  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing 
ii:  th-  world  to  follow  at  a  gallog  after 
-  the  heavy  rains  of  the  preceding  week, 
1  travelled  aU  day,  however,  without  discovering  them, 
and  when  the  sun  got  low  I  found  rnvself  in  the  centre 


of,  to  me,  an  entirely  unknown  country,  surrounded 
almost  on  every  tide  by  mountain  ranges,  and  no  sign 
either  of  a  human  habitation,  or,  what  was  far  more 
important,  a  water-hole. 

In  my  excitement  and  pre-occupation  of  mind  I  had 
evidently  lost  my  waJ^  This  discovery  did  not  trouble 
me  much,  however,  for  I  had  food  enough 'with  me  to 
last  two  or  thi-e'e  days,  so  I  let  the  reins  drop  loosely 
on  my  horse's  neck,  kno^^•ing  that  his  instinct  would 
enable  him  to  discover  water,  if  there  was  any  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  g(jod  steed  wasn't  slow  to  perceive  that  I  was  at 
my  Avits'  end  and  now  trusted  to  him  for  guidance,  so 
he  ambled  along  just  at  the  pace  that  pleased  him  be«t, 
with  his  nose  close  to  the  ground  ;  and  I  again  slowly 
P^bandoned  myself  to  my  cogitations. 

Presently  the  moon  ro,?e,  for  in  semi-tropical  Aus- 
tralia the  transition  from  day  to  night  is  efiected  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  the  wUd  bush 
scenery  assumed  that  aspect  of  weird,  ghost-like 
beauty  for  which  it  is  remarkable.  In  the  dark  b'ue 
dome  of  heaven  twinkled  millions  and  milhons  of  stars, 
and  the  white,  spectral  moon,  big  almost  as  a  northern 
sun,  shed  a  lime-light  radiance,  so  bright  that  the 
smallest  priut  would  ha\  e  been  plainly  readable,  over 
the  sombre  landscape. 

I^lsothing  was  to  be  seen  but  trees — those  leaden- 
foliaged,  iron-barked  shea  oaks  and  red  gums  that  mark 
the  era  of  a  decaying  continent. 

This  interminable  forest  stretched,  perhaps,  for  a 
hundred  miles  in  front  of  me  and  on  either  side,  cover- 
ing even  the  surrounding  mountains  to  their  very  sum- 
mits. The  tufted  foliage  looked  absolutely  black  in 
the  pale  moonlight,  and^the  soft  summer  breeze  waved 
it  till  it  resembled  the  plumes  of  a  myriad  hearses. 

Around  the  snow-white  trunks  of  these  trees  the 
loose  bark  of  the  past  wiater  clattered  and  rattled 
with  a  noise  that  was  sometimes  almost  deafening, 
whilst  here  and  there  the  fire-blackened  stumps  of 
others  varied  the  monotony  of  the  landscape,  and  as- 
sumed such  elfin  and  fantastic  shapes  as  no  one  could 
conceive  who  has  not  travelled  in  the  Australian  bush 
after  nightfall.  %  , 

The  only  sounds  that  broke  the  stillness  of  the  hour 
were  the  shrill  call  of  the  mopoke,  the  hoarse,  jocund 
cacchination  of  the  laughing  jackass,  and  the  mono- 
tonous whirr  of  millions  of  locusts  in  the  foliage  over- 
heaa. 

.Bometimes,  indeed,  the  hov/1  of  the  dingo  would 
ring  dismally  out  from  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
bush,  and  be  answered,  perhaps,  by  the  shrill  squeal 
of  a  possum  or  the  hoarse  croak  of  an  awakened  raven- 

These  sights  and  noises  were  not  T^ery  cheering,  and 
I  had  not  endured  them  very  long  before  I  heartily 
wished  myself  back  at  the  pobce  camp  and  asleep  on 
my  own  stretcher. 

About  three  hours  after  sundown  I  got  to  a  water- 
hole  in  the  bed  of  a  dry  creek,  and  'besida  it  I  pre- 
pared to  camp  for  the  night. 

Taking  off  my  horse's  saddle  and  bridle,  I 
picketted  him  with  his  trad,  rope  and  linch-pin,  and 
set  out  to  gather  some  sticks  to  light  my  fire,  intend- 
ing after  I  had  boiled  my  billy  of  tea  and  made  my 
damper-cake  in  the  ashes,  to  enjoy  a  good  meal,  and 
then  after  a  pipe  or  two  to  wrap  myself  in  my  blanket 
and,  -with  my  saddle  for  a  .pillow,  endeavour  to  sleep 
till  daydawn. 

Spying  round  within  the  limited  circle  permitted  by 
the  close  surroundings  of  huge  trees  and  undergrowth, 
my  eye  was  presently  attracted  by  an  old  foothpath 
well  iiigh  obliterated  by  time.  Only  at  the  verge  of 
the  water-hole  was  it  visible  with  any  distinctness,- 
although  through  a  sort  of  break  in  the  rich  grass  I 
trac'K^  its  course  away  under  distant  trees  and  turned 
at  once  to  follow  its  faint  guidance. 

It  was  a  lonely,  low-lying  spot  about  this  water-hole; 
the  grass  was  long  and  rauk  ;  and  even  higher  up  the 
slope  the  growth  of  moss  and  iimgi  upon  the  fallen 
t.-eejs  and  the  sopnv  ffreennesa  tJiat  w.is  distinguishable 


under  the  shadows  of  the  warped  old  boxtrees,  told  ci 
moisture  and  dtcsy. 

I  had  got  completely  out  of  sight  of  the  creek  whei 
all  at  once  I  came  upon  a  log  and  bark  hut 
so  ruined  and  so  desolate  in  appearance  thai 
I  knew  at  ^onco  it  could  be  the  residence  of  no 
human  being.  A  fallen  blue  gum  tree  hy  acre-  <-y- 
very  door,stcp;  and  (no  uuajmmon  tbicg  in  Au. 
enriched  soil  for  four  straight  leafy  gum  buch 
shut  up  from  inside  itjS  trunk.  They  stood  iu  a  strii^al 
hue,  like  .sentinels  guarding  the  solitude  of  this  grave 
of  a  home. 

The  bark  roof  was  rotten,  and  had  partially  fallen 
iu;and  the  door,  its  hinges  rusted  away  frop  itj 
wooden  supports,  lay  upon  the  fiom-  ;  whilst  even  th? 
logs,  though  still  defiant  of  the  -  iibi-te  of  dnc-iy 
were  slipping  under -the  iSfluenco  oi  their'  own  weight 
from  the  grooves  in  which  they  liad  retited. 

It  was  altogether  the  luo^t  de^l.-.tc  picture  1  hao 
ever  seen,  and  with  the  Jong  shadows  ot  the  full  tum- 
mer  moon  lying  around  it,  and  not  a  sound  of  life  "ic 
break  ttie  solitude,  its  efl'ects  were  most  depressing. 

I  walked  around  the  black  tea-tree  scrub  that  grew 
close  up  to  the  waU.s,  and  came  across  a  broken-dowB 
dog  kennel,  the  skeleton  of  its  hux,  inmate  lying 
stretched  out  beside  it,  wit^  til's  nisty  chain  and  wea- 
ther^shriyelled  leather  collar  still  attachal  to  the 
ghastly  rei^ains.  '  ! 

A  straugs.feeling  of  hoiTor  had  by  this  time  taken 
possession  of  me;  yet,  drawn  o.n  by  some  inner  pijwer 
that  I  coujd  not  Control,  I  went  round  to  the  iroBt 
agaiii,  and,  lifting-my  foot  over, the  faiku  door,  ven- 
tured into  the  interior  of  the  dismal  ruin. 

Here  everything  was  iu  the  s-inie  forlorn  condition 
the  rough  bench-tables  sinking  up  ja  one  side,  tiu'aat- 
cned.tofall;  the  plaster  and  pipe-cli'.y  tliat  had  tum- 
bled doivn  and  off  the  chimney  lay  iit  a  itiin-washed 
and  dirty  h-eap  on  the  earthua  floor;  whilst  au  oidc.>=k 
and  two  spirit  cases,  'with  a  ruoted  jkiucepan  aiid,  a 
camp-jiettle,  were  scattered  around,  aud  formed  the 
sole  articles  of  furniture  that  the  place  contained. 

A  small  room,  roughly  partitioned  ofl'  the  end 
of  the  hut,  had  evidently  served  as  a  bedchimber  ; 
but  the  sheet  of  bark,  supported  upon  posts  driven  intc 
the  gr  ound,  that  had  formed  the  bed  place,  was  half  de- 
cayed and  lying  ujjon  the  damp- ground  :  whilst,  most 
of  all  to  be  wondered  at,  strangest  of  all  sights  iu  th.^t 
dead,  far-away  hut,  were  two  or  three  aiticlcs  of  a 
■  woman's  dress  hanging,  dusty  and  decajing,  UDOU  a 
wooden  peg  in  the  wall.  One  of  these,  an  /juter  gar- 
ment of  coarse  serge,  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  asd  had 
there  evidently  served  as  the  lair  of  some  wUd  animal 
of  the  forest,  for  it  was  pressed  hard  and  covered  with 
short  red  hairs.  - 

1  could  note  all  these  things,  owing  to  the  Socd 
of  light  that  streamed  in  thr  ough  opeli  doors  and  &Lut 
ter.s,  aud  thr  ough  a  hole  iu  the  roof  ;  but  even  whilst  '. 
stood  regarding  them  I  found  myself  suddenly  ia. 
volved  in  pitchy  darkness,  for  a  leaden  cloud  had  swep' 
across  the  moou,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  a.  loud  pea] 
of  thunder  betokened  that  a  heavy  storm  was  at  hand 

Almost  without  a  minute's  warning  it  broke  in  alliti 
■fury  ;  the  rain  commenced  to  fall  in  torrents,  th« 
flashes  of  blinding  lightning  between  thenearf  thunder' 
claps  followed  each  oth^  in  such  rapid  succession  as 
to  keep  the  fi'ail  building  almost  continually  ijlumi' 
nated,  and  savage  gusts  of  wind  tore  through  the  fo 
rest,  seeming  each  moment  as  though  they  would  sweejj 
the  whole  structure  away  with  them. 

At  length,  in  the  midst  of  the  rain  and  tempest,  ] 
heard  human  voices  close  by,  heavily  shod  feet  stum- 
bled over  the  battered-down  door  into  the 'adjoinins 
apartment,  and,  with  ^maledictions  on  the  storm,  twc 
unseen  beings  began  to  stamp  the  water  out  of  theii 
boots. 

"  By  the  infernal  jingo,  whata  night!  I'm  dtenchec 
to  the  skin,"  exclaimed  one, 

"  So  am  I,  mate,  and  be  hanged  to  you,"  politel; 
retorted  the  other.  "  Every  mat^h  about  me  is  in  thf 
same  condition  too,  so  we  shall  have  to  camp  in  uu; 
wet  shu-ts,  and  never  a  spark  of  fire-to  cheer  us  cr  l!<''t 
to  frighten  away  the  wi'aiths  of  the  dead  sawyers  tha' 
always  haunt  this  hut  after  nightfall." 

••Dead  sawyers — be  hanged  to  them — if  they'c 
only  bring  us  a  bit  of  fire  from  their  present  abode 
I'd  make  them  right  welcome.^  But  feel  about  auc 
tear  down  a  bit  of  dry  bark  from  the  walls  if  there  i: 
any  cn  them,  aud  Fll  try  to  set  it  aflame  with  my 
volver.  By  the  holy  poker,  I'd  sooner  have  anothei 
tussle  with  the  old  man  we  killed  just  now-  thaji  ;  i  =  ; 
the  night  without  a  bit  of  a  blaze,  and  shivering  aV: 
while  Kko  a  dog  in  a  w  et  tack." ' 

■  I  could  then  hear  one  of  them  stalking  abaut  tb?  j  I- 
■joinins:  stDartment.,and  Bulling  off  strips  of  bark  !;.':  a 
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and  there.  Presently  he  thiew  thera  all  down  (jn  the 
wpen  nfarili,  isnd  then  there  ensued  the  click-clpck  of 
a  pistol  look,  and  preseutiy  a  bright  flame  shot  up  und 
ilhiniiaatpd  the  room  with  a  riiddy  glow.  , 

•"■Break  up  thai  old  tabls  mar.— wrench  off  that 
rottvin  bearn.  Look — yonder  there's  a  sheet  of  bark  at) 
liirge  and  thick  as  King  Artlnu  '.s  Round  Table. 
We'll  pile  it  on,  and  make  such  a  blaze  that  the  ghost.s 
you  talk  of,  if  they  visit  the  hut  to-night,  will  all  keep 
away  from  our  drawingrooni,  becau.se  the  flame.^  will 
remind  them  too  forcibly  of  the  brimstone  mansions 
from  which  they  have  got  a  brief  hoHday,"  said  one  of 
the  fellow.^,  with  a  recliless  laugh. 

'■  And  m.ike  them  think  that  we  are  accustoming 
ouisdlves  to  that  sort  of  thing  against  the  time 
comes  when  we  have  to  join  them  there,"  echoed  the 
other. 

The  fire  heaped  up  with  fuel  to  their  .satisfaction, 
the  two  men  drew  ujj  the  old  spii-it  cases,  and,  seating 
themselves,  one  on  each  .«idc  of  the  hearth,  lighted 
their  pipes,  and  for  a  few  minutes  puffed  aw.aj'  in  si- 
Itiice ;  and,  wliile  thej'  did  so  through  a  narrow 
chiht  in  the  wail  I  had  ample  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing them. 

Both  wore  powerful,  str,xpping  frtllow.5,  bearded  like 
paids,  and  v/ith  hair.uukt'ii-ipt  and  tangled.  Thcshorter 
wore  a  pair  of  dirty  corduroy  trousers,  a  thick  ll.-iimel 
jumper,  and  a  wide-awake  hat  stretched  down  •ver  his 
eyes.  •  ' 

The  other  was  attired  in  a  jaunty  bush  co.stumc  of 
uioteskiu  pants,  secured'at  the  waist  bya  crimson  scarf 
■A  Chinese  silk,  which  sustained  a  heavy  revolver,  and 
;he  ends  whereof  hung  down  on  his  left  side  in  a  I'icli- 
:as?elled  fringe. 

His  body  was  overed  L-y  a  loose,  loud-patterned 
scarlet  Crimean  shirt,  which,  being  uub(ittoned  in 
front,  left  liis  brawny  tluoat  and  iiau--matted  chest 
bare.  'On  his  head  he  wore  a  broad-brimmed  cabbage- 
tree  hat,  that  when  new  had,  doubtless,  co.st  a  couple 
of  gTiiineas.  / 

'■  YvVU  this  is  cheerful,"  saitl  the  la.st  described  in- 
dividual at  length  ;  "ami  if  we  only  had  one  of  that  old 
iiUUin's  log.s  to  cut  u)>  foKgteak;-!  we.  could  grill  them 
uicely  over. this  fire  and  maCe  a  hearty  supper," 

"  1  thought  that  old  njaii- would  have  been  one  too 
many  for  you,  ^fed  Jenkins  l^^why  coidd  you  not  have 
shot  hhn  dov,-n  Cjuieily  with  your  revolver  instead  of 
coming  to  close  fju,<ii-ters.  ?  By  George,  he  very  nearly 
s^jueezedthe  last  ga.spout  of  you,  and  would  have  ripped 
you  up  witli  his  spur  if  1  hadn't  crept  behiud  and  gi\  cu 
iiiw  a  knock  over  the  head  V\-ith  the  butt  end  of  my 
gun."  . 

'•Pooh,  pooh,  Mat  !  I  had  my  Lnifi;  in  his  woa.sand, 
and  he  was  a  gone  coon,  befom  you  came  to  our  aid. 
Jehoisophat  )  how  our  dogs  did  glut  themselves  on  his 
bt)dy.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  saving  his  log.s  for  our 
own  dainty  palates,  and  after  bei*hg  buried  for  a  couple 
of  day.-s  in  the  fine  loamy  soil  at  the  bottom  of  that 
old  sawpit  they  will  be  deliciously  tender.  Xevcrthe- 
Ifess  I  wish  we  had  a  few  slices  of*them,  for  I'm  pecki.?h 
and  no  mistake,"  gi-owled  the  other.  ^ 

 Here  wa?  a  discovery  !  The  younger  stranger  was 

Blue  Cap,  the  great  bushranger — (had  not  my  old 
mate,  Oreig,  the  night;  we  slept  at  the  Bu.sh  Inn,  now 
more  than  twelve  months  ago,  told  me  that  his  real 
name  was  Edward  Jenkins  ?)-^the  very  man  whom  I 
was  hunting  to  the  death,  and  whose  body,  dead  or 
alive;  would  be  worth  to  me  at  that  moment  two 
thousand  three  hundi-ed  pound.?  !  •  ■ 

The  iiihumnn  wretch,  in  company  with  his  hoary 
I  companion,  had  just  foully  slain  a  poor  old  man,  and, 
worse  than  all,  they  were  actually  cannibals — for, 
:hough  they  had  allov.-cd  their  dog's  to  gorge  them- 
•tlves  on  the  greater  portion. of  the  remains,  they  had 
actually  saved  the  legs  for  their  own  eating. 

\Vhat  a  torrent  of  angry  passions  swelled  up  within 
my  bosom  and  mingled  with  my  ravenous  cupidity  ! 

Had  I  my  revolvers  with  me,  I  should  have  fired  at 
them  both  through  the  fissure  in  the  wall,  without 
preface  or  Warning  ;  but  I  had  unfortunately  left  tliem 
hi  my  saddle  holsters,  which  were  lying  by  "the  side  of 
the  water-hole,  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and 
I  was  sure  that  I  could  not  find  my  way  thither  in  the 
I^reseut  pitchy  darkness. 

1  had  no  choice  left  but  to  wait  where  I  was,  and 
1  ?ten  to  the  con  valuation,  until  the  storm  was  over 
'  the  moon  s'ngne  out  again. 
That  old  sawpit  in  which  we  buried  the  legs  is, 
;,  .  3<;y,  haunted,"-  eaid  Blue  Cap  at  length,  carelessly 
enough,  and  as  though  for  want  of  something  else  to 
talk  about. 

"Aye,  that  it  is,"  was  the  response,  '■  and  by  the 
>.;h-3t3  of  the  sawyers  who  once  worked  there.  An  old 
woman,  namsd  Nancy  Walker,  used  to  live  in  thia 


very  hut,  v.'herein  her  hnsband,  a  .shepherd  on  the 
Xanderoo  Kim,  had  died  of  dclirluin  trcmeus,  and  which, 
I  suppo.so,  was  con.sequently  endeared  to  her  by  his 
memory.  Hovrever,  never  mind  that.  These  two  fel- 
lows I'm  a-talking  about  lived  in  a  tent  of  their  own 
dov.-n  by  the  creek,  but  they  got  it  into  their  heads 
that  the  old  dame  had  money  hidden  away  .somewhere, 
so  one  night  the;,'  paid  her  a  call,  and  kOled  her.  1 
believe  they  buried  her  right  underneath  where  we  are 
now  sitting.  However,  that  may  or  may  not  be  ; 
I  don't  know  either  whether  they  found  any  spoil  ; 
but  the}"  seem  to  have  made  a  prettj'  clean  sweep 
of  the  household  tilings,  anyhoAA-.  When  I  sought 
refuge  here,  just  such  a  night  as  this,  some 
eighteen  months  agOj  there  were  a  few  of  the  old 
woman's  clothes  hanging  up  in  that  inner  room 
there,  and  her  poor  dog's  skeleton  was  lying  just  out- 
side its  konnel.  It  h.ad  been  starved  to  death,  for  you 
see  it  was  chinned  up  when  its  mistress  was  murdered, 
and  so  couldn't  get  away  to  find  food.  Come  along, 
Ned,  and  I'll  show  you  round  the  place,  and  exhibit 
its  curiosities  and  the  narrator  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and,  seizing  a  blazing  biUet  of  wood  from  out  the  fire, 
bade  his  companion, follow  him. 

I  now  made  up.  my  mind  that  I  should  be  discovered, 
and  it  wtis,  therefore,  with  a  deep  feeUpg  of  relief  that 
I  saw  ■"■he  bushranger  grasp'  the  other  by  his  sleeve 
with — 

'"Hang  It,  man,  I  don't  want  to  see  such  relics  of 
the  departed.  Finish  j-our  tale  quickly,  and  then  talk 
of  Sometliing  more  lively.  Yoti  got  as  far  as  the  mur- 
der'— 110W  about  the  assassins.  How  did  they  manage 
to  become  ghosts  so  soon  f 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you.  They  were  struck  by 
lightning  whilst  sawing  away  at  their  work  about  a 
week  later.  Their  charred  remains,  burnt  as  black  as 
an  adder,  were  found  by  two  troopers  and  buried  ;  but 
everj'  moonhght  night  you  may  still  see  the  shadows 
of  these  murderers  and  their  great  saw,  he.^^'ing  and 
falling,  and  falling  and  heaving,  through  the  blood- 
shattered  log  upon  which  they  ax-e  at  work." 

"  Avaunt,  man  !  have  no  mrfie  of  this,"  cried 
Blue  Cap,  with  a  shudder  of  horror.  "  Curse  it  all  ; 
throw  some  more  logs  on  the  fire,  and  change  the 
conversation. "  ■ 

The  elder  man  obeyed,  with  a  low,  chuckling  laugh, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  noise  lie  made  in 
wrenching  off  some  more  of  the  broken  woodwork  of 
the  tumbled-down  hut,  I  slipped  out  of  l^e  windo^w 
v.  ilh  the  tletermination  of  finding  my  way  back  to  the 
water-hole,  ■securing  my  pistols,  and  then  returning 
and  taking  the  notorious  bushranger,  either  dead  or 
alive,  I  did  not  care  a  rap  which. 

The  storm  was  by  thi.'i  ti-uie  nearly  over,  and 
presently  the  moon  shone  cut  from  between  rifts  of 
black  jagged  cloud,  materially  aiding  me  in  finding 
the  w.ay. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  I  lost  my  road  more  than 
once,  and  at  length,  before  I  Wits  aware  of  it,  found 
myself  close  to  the  haunted 'saw-pit. 

I  recognised  it  with  a  cry  ofphorror,  for  there,  sure 
enough,  were  the  two  sawyers  working  away  at  the 
log,  their  long,  weii'd  arms,  rising  and  falling,  and 
their  broad  .steel  blade  gleaming,  as,  ■svith  a  hard, 
rasping  sound,  it  cleft  its  way  through  the  heavy 
wood. 

I* confess  that  I-  was  coward  enough  to  turn  my 
back  to  these  ghosts,  and  run,  I  didn't  reflect  whither; 
nor  did  I  slacken  my  pace  until  I  heard  a  loud,  hearty 
voice  cry  out : — 

"  Where,  away,  mate,  in  such  a  hurry  ?  Are 
you  running  from  Blue  Cap,  or '  the  devil — which  '!" 
And  then,  right  before  me,  mounted  on  his  fine  grey 
cha'rger,  motionless  as  an  equestrian  statue  hewn 
from  marble,  I  beheld  Tom  Doolan,  a  fellow  trooper 
from  the  MulJengandra  outsiation. 

"  Oh,  Tom,  is  that  you?"  I  gq^ped.  "  Have  you  seen 
t'ne  ghosts  of  the  two  sawyers  ?" 

"  Aye,  that  have  I,"-  was  the  laughing  retort;  "  and 
from  a  little  distance  I  must  own  tha^l  the  deception  is 
wonderful.  I  never  saw  s6  perfect  an  optical  delusion 
before  ;  but  I've  been  tip  clo.se  to  the  pit,  and  your 
ghosts  then  turned  out  to  be  two  fire-blackened  tree 
stumps,  ,i,nd  the  saw  the  drooping  branch  of  a  silver- 
wattle  which  hangs  down  into  the  pit,  and  is  swayed 
up  and  down  by  the  wind.  But  what  h  your  little 
game  iu  this  locality  ?"  ' 

My  fears  allayed,  all  my  cunning  and  circumspection 
returned  on  the  instant.    I  had  no  idea  of  sharing,  the  | 
prize-money  otfered  for  the  capture  of  Blue  Cap  with  I 
Master  Tom  Doobn.  so  I  said  ; —  i 

"  Jdate,  a  frightful  crime  has  been  committed  this 
very  day.    An  old  man  has  been  bi-utally  murdered  | 
close  to  this  very  spot  by  two  bushme'ii,  who  have  ' 


given  his  body  to  their  dogs-^all  except  his  legs,  whic^ 
they  buried  in  that  sawpit,  for  what  purpose  nsvcT 
uiind  at  present.  I  have  only  just  learnt  this  fa:;t,  anc 
the  murderers  are  not  far  oft',  i'on  himt  thei'i.-  In  th.'.t 
direction,  and  I  will  instantly  get  back  to  my  c.inipiij,y 
gi'ound,  saddle  my  hor.^e,  and  pur.sue  them  i;'  th.? 
other.  Don't  ask  any  question.?,  fortlier?  is  no  ■fiine  to 
answej-  them.  Let  us  act  now,  and,  our  man  c.i.aght  .  [ 
will  explain."  • 

'"  Well,  mate,  here'.s  your  pistols,  for  I've  pas^seJ.  yxui 
camping  ground,  and,  your  holsters  being  nearly  Wct 
througli,  I  iransferrecl  them  to  my  own  ]>nckets  tc 
keep  the  powder  dry.  It's  a  rum  yarn  you  tell  me  ; 
but,  as  there  is  no  time  for  explanations,  I'll  obey  you 
blindfold." 

Handing  me  my^i-earms,  away  he  galloped  in  the 
direction  I  had  pomted  out — of  course  a  diametri- 
cally opposite  one  to  that  of  the  lone  hut,  back 
towards  which  I  now  sped  as  fast  as  my  leg.s  could 
carry  me. 

-ilore  by  luck  than  anything  else  I  soon  found  it 
again  ;  but  before  I  left  the  shadows  of  the  trees  I 
carefully  examined  my  j-evolvers  and  put  fresh  caps  ou 
all  the  nipples  in  case  the  oltl  oiies  might  have  become 
dam}).  , 

Then  I  threw  my.^elf  fiat  on  my  stomach,  and  crept 
noiselessly  and  in  a  snake-like  manner  towards  tlis 
house,  for  the  great  glare  of  the  fiie  that  the  fellvViM 
were  slitting  beside  threw  a  wliole  river  of  rutkij 
light,  out  through  the  battered-in  doorway  and  fai 
into  the  silent  bi^sh,  which  I  had  to  cross  to  reach  tha 
window  of  the  imier  chamber,  at  the  b.ick  ot  wbic'c 
aperture  1  intended  to  storm  their  citadel.' 

Presently  I  reac'ned  it  and  crept  cautiously  through, 
taking  up  my  old  position  behind  the  fissure-rent  par- 
tition. 

Blue  Cap  and  his  companion  were  both  sitting  with 
their  backs  towards  me. 

They  were  smoking  in  silence  ;  but  the  bushranger'.- 
revolver  lay  on  the  top  of  the  old  cask,  very  ready  xo 
his  hand,  and  1  noticed  that  the  other  rascal  had 
a  long  single-barrelled  fowling-piece  between  hi: 
knees,  which  he  .seemed  to  be  cleaning  with  an  oil:d 
rag. 

I  took  delibei'ate  aim  Blue  Cap  through  the  p>ar- 
titlon  and  was  n.boirt  to  pull  tl\p  trigger,  when  a  sud- 
den feeling  came  over  me  that  I  was  acting  a  eowaid's 
part  to  fire  at  a  man  behind  his  back  v.ithout  a  wore 
of  warning,  and  so  I  stepped  boldly  out  from  my  pluce 
of  concealment  into  the  ronm,  crying  : 

'■  Down  with  you.  Blue  Cap  !  the  odds  are  too  h.'javj 
for  me  to  try  to  take  you  alive,"  and  as  I  spoke  I  ra- 
pidly fired  a  shot  at  each. 

Both  bullets  missed  theh  billets. 
'"  Confound  j'oii,  fool ! — hold  yoiu-  hand— we're  hones') 
men,"  shouted  Blue  Cap,  without  raising  his  pistol. 
'•  'Tis  false,"  I  ciied,  firing  again. 
I  saw  the  broad,  cabbage-tree  hat  fiy  from  the  bush- 
ranger's head,  and  a  thin  stream  of  blood  trickle  down 
his  face.   Then,  before  I  could  discharge  another  shot, 
I  was  Innled  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  that  wuultl 
have  felled  an  ox,  and  when  I  recovered  conscionsne;' 
I  found  myself  lying  on  the  d.amp  ground  bound 
with  cords,  and  mj  captors  standing  over  me,  Blue- 
Cap  having  his  head  bound  up  with  a  thick  haiidku.-- 
chici'. 

'"  What  tlie  douce  did  you  fire  at  me  for  ?"  he  de. 
mauded  furiously. 

"Dog!  murderer  I  cannibal!"  I  screamed,  halforad 
at  the  failiue  of  my  scheme,  and  making  sure  th].\t  I 
should  myself  now  be  killed  and  eaten. 

"Coward!  monster!  ilemon  !"  I  screamed,  spit-ting 
•at  him  viciously,  whilst  I  directed  a  violent  kick  at  ibc 
shins  of  his  companion  with  excelieut  elTec';.  "  Unbind 
me,  and  we'll  soon  see  who  is  the  best  cum.  ' 

"  Give  the  idiot  his  wish,  and  knock  him  inti<  a 
cocked  hat,"  suggested  the  hoary  villain,  nursini;  hi.; 
sore  leg,  and  eyeing  me  vindictively. 

"  Ke'ep  close  guard  over  those  guns  and  |, '..■■.  .. 
there,  so  that  he  can't  get  nigh  them.'.'and  I  wil",  , 
sponded  the  bushrang«r,  much  to  my  astova^!;m'.-:,i;, 
.and  the  next  hioment  Le  had  cut  my  bond,?  with  -i 
knife,  which  he  then  thr«-iv  to  his  ccmpanioa. 

No  sooner  was  I  free,  than  I  sprang  at  his  tOi  o.it, 
intendipg  to  strangle  him  ;  but  a  well-directed  U.>v:. 
straight  from  the  shoidder,  sent  me  sprawlii;,;;. 

I  came  to  the  scratch  five  times  after  *!!:>■       .  : 
was  all  to  no  purpose,  for  in  lesstii.ui  as  many  n  > 
I  I  wa.s,  to  use  his  mate's  pithy  sinale,  knocizt'i  ^ 
i  cocked  hat,  and  no  mistake  about  it, 
1     ""  Now,  then,  perhaps  you  will  explain  yo-ar  u;;-.  .-• 
counta'ole  beha-viour  'oefore  I  slip  the  cords  i.i-.  . 
again,"  said  my  conquerer.  ' 
'     "  Are  you  not  both  murderers  and  cannibals,  an;.' 
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v.-as  I  not  authorised  in  shooting  such  wretches  V  I 
:;aspcd. 

"The  man  is  clearly  mad,"  said  the  elder  ruffian, 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

■'  2s" ot  mad,  nor  a  fool  either,"  I  responded  savagely. 

I  heard  you  both  confess  to  killing  a  harmless  old 
man,  r.nd  to  preserving  his  legs  to  eat.  You  are  mon- 
scei^,  vho  should  besljot  down  like  wild  beasts." 

What  peals  of  laughter  shook  the  hut,  as  I  con- 
cluded. For  a  few  minutes  neither  spoke,  but  at  last 
the  bushranger  said,  "  Are  j'ou  such  a  new  chum,  then, 
as  not  to  know  that  a  male  "kangaroo,  after  it  has 
rtached  a  cei'tain  age,  is  caUed  an  old  man  ?  Anyhow 
that  's  the  only  kind  of  old  man  were  killed  to-day.  We 
gave  his  body  and  forcquarters  ^  our  dogs,  because 
they  are  tough  and  stringy,  but  we've  buried  llis  hind 
legs  for  a  feed  to-motroW." 

"At  all  eveuts,  you  are  Blue  Cap,  the  bushranger, 
and  your  heud  is  worth  more  than  its  weight  in  gold," 
I  roared,  looking  round  me  furtively  to  see  if  I  could 
snatch  up  some  weapon  to  enable  me  still  to  win  the 
reward  that  I  was  hankering  after. 

At  this'  second  charge  of  mine  the  hilarity  of  the  two 
men  s;emed  to  be  more  excited  than  at  the  first,  but  in 
the  nndst  of  it,  Tom  Doolan,  who  had  been  brought 
hither  by  the  sound  of  the  firing,  boniided  into  the  hut, 
and,  with  a  thrill  of  delight,  I  cried,  "  Shoot  them  down, 
Tom  ;  it's  Blue  Cap,  the  bushranger,  and  his  mate."  -■, 

"  Good  heavens,  what  is  the  matter  ?  hy,  this  is 
ilr.  Jenkins,  the  great  Melbourne  detective,  not  the 
rascally  bushranger.  Why,  Mr.  -Jenkins,"  he  conti- 
nued, turning  to  niy  late  antagonist,  "  what  on  earth 
brings  you  up  to  these  parts,  and  in  this  disguise  ?"  and 
Die  shook  hands  with  him  warmly  as  he  concluded. 

You  may  imagine  that  this  unexpected  denouement 
vai.dn  me  feel  rather  small,  but  my  ijaucherie  was 
generously  forgiven,  and  composing  ourselves  around 
the  fire,  we  kept  it  up  till  morning,  with  tea,  pipes, 
and  yarns. 


WHY  WOMEN  SHOULD  READ  NEWSPAPERS- 
In  the  course  of  a  lecture  in  Manchester,  on  Satur- 
da}",    on  the  Bible  and  the  newspapers,  the  Rev- 
Brooke  Herford  said-^I  should  like  to  say  a  word  in 
passing  about  newspapers  being  used  for  home  read- 
ing— the  women  and  childi-en  to  have  a  share  in  them. 
You  know  at  present  there  are  a  great  many  homes 
where  the  first  thing  the  man  wants  in  the  morning  is 
his  newspaper  ;  and  he  sits  dov/n  to  it  and  devours  it, 
and'  never  says  a  wond  to  his  wife,  and  never  a  word 
to  the  children,  unless  it  be  to  tell  them  to  make  less 
ri^lse  ;   and  then  he    puts   it   down.    And    ff  his 
wife  ventures  to  ask  him  if  there's  anything  in  it, 
"No,"  he  says,  "there's  nothing _,iri'  it."     And  so 
there's  many   a  working  man   gets  hold   of  his 
paper  on  Sunday  morning,  and  there  he   sits,  in 
his  shirt  sl^jeves,  with  his  pipe — and  there's  nothing 
in  it  for  his  wife  either.      No  ;    lait  if  one  of 
his  mates  comes  round,  there's  plenty  in  it.    Now,  I 
say,  don't  be  selfish  over  your  newspaper.    Let  the 
wife  have  a  share  in  it.     Don't  say  to  yourself,  "  Oh, 
she  wouldn't  understand  it !"     Why  wouldn't  she  ? 
Because  you've  never  tried  to  help  her  to  understand. 
And  remember  women  haven't  the  same  chance  to  un- 
derstand that  you  men  have.    Men  are  pretty  sure  to 
hear  what's  going  on,  even  if  they  do  not  read  the 
paper.     They  hear  it  spoken  of  in  the  street  and  tlie 
workshop  ;  they  i-ead  the  contents  bills  as  they  pass 
the  news  shops,  and  all  about  them  in  the  world  men 
are  argvung  and  discussing  about  everything  that  comes 
about.     But  women  haven't  the  same  opportunity.' 
And  the  better  the  women  are,  the  more  they  give 
themselves  up  to  have  the  children  tidy,  and  tlio  house 
n-ice,  and  the  meals  ready,  the  more  they  won't  have 
much  tin.e  for  going  out  to  hear  the  news  ;  and  so  all 
the  more  should  ifaeir  husbands  set  themselves  to  ti-y 
hnd  make  up  for  this  by  telling  them  and  explaining 
what  it  all  means.    But  I  always  urf<e  women  when 
thty  can  to  i;ead  the  newspaper  for  "themselves,  and 
not  to  need  any  explaining  :  und  read  it  aright.  At 
present,  when  women  do  gv;t  hold  of  a' newspaper,  it  is 
often  the  case  that  the  last  thing  they  look  at  is  that 
which  has  most 'interest  for  men.    They  just  go  for 
buths    and  deaths  and  m.arriages,    and  shocking 
accidents,  and  the  Tichborne  case  ;   but    as  for 
politics,    they    think    that  a  nuisance,    and  the 
foreign  intelligence  might  almost  as  well  be  p-rinted  in 
Greek.    Now,  I  want  to  see  that   altered,  and  I 
would  have  every  woman  to  read  the  paper  for  her- 
self, not  merely  for  half-an-hour's  amusement,  but 
with  the  definite  object  of  having  more  share  in  the 
things_  which  interest  her  husband  and  her  lads,  and 
more  interest  in  the  events  and  questions  which  are 


stirring  the  heart  of  the  woild.  Whi'e,  K'.w^-.-cr,  I 
am  speaking, of  the  vah.ie  of  knowing  what  is  going 
on  in  the  v>^orld,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  tl^ere  is 
another  side  to  the  argument ;  because  the  fact  is 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  going  on  in  the  world  that  is 
vicious  and  bad,  and  can  do  no  one  any  good  to  hear 
or  read  about,  and  so  there  is  much  in  nowsp  ijjeis 
that  doesn't  enlarge  the  mind,  but  only  ministers  to 
mere  gosi-ipiug  curiosity,  ami  sometimes  even  to  de- 
praved and  lewd  feelings.  Only  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  tliat  these  things  arc  in  the  newspapers  because 
they  are  in  the  world.  Newspapers  rdlect  alike  the 
lights  and  the  shadows  of  society.  And  to  the  pure 
all  things  are  pure,  while  the  idipure  will  find  every- 
where what  will  make  him  more  impure. 

CAREER  OF  AN  IRISH  SOLDIER  OF 
FORTUNE. 

The  Levant  Ha'ald  gives  a  brief  biographical  notice 
of  the  late  Colonel  O'Reilly,  who  died  at  Fez,  on  the 
2yth  of  December  last.  Colonel  O'Reilly  was  or.s  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Young  Ireland  party,  and  the  asso- 
ciate of  Meagh'cr,  D'Arcy  Magee,  Gavan  DufTy,  and 
others,  who,  when  the  rash  enthusiasm  of  youth  had 
evaporated,  showed  that  a  fund  of  solid  ability  under- 
lay the  froth.  Of  those  named,  M'Gee  and  Dufl'y  both 
rendered  good  service  to  England  in  her  Colonial  ad- 
ministration, and  Meagher  "  of  the  Sword"  rose  to  be 
a  general  in  the  Northern  army  and  Governor  of  Mon- 
tanos.  On  the  collapse  of  the  fiasco  of  1843,  O'Reilly 
fled  to  Italy,  where  he  fought  so  gallantly  against  the 
Austrians  Jon  the  fatal  field  of  Novara,  that  he  was 
madd  a  lieutenant  on  the  spot,  then  returned  to  Ire- 
land and  enlisted  in  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons,  but 
soon  afterwards  rejoined  the  Sardinian  army  with  his 
old  rank.  O'Reilly  seems  to  have  repented  the  politi- 
cal errors  of  his  youth  ;  for  we  find  hiin,  when  in  Eng- 
land, in  communication  with  Lord  Palmerston,  to 
v\-hom  he  had  previoxisly  sent  reports  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Sardinian  army,  the  value  and  interest  of 
which  the  veteran  statesman  fully  acknowledged.  In- 
deed, it  was  through  Lord  Palmerston's  lecom- 
mendation  that  O'KeiUy,  or  '"  Hassan  Bey,"  ob- 
tained shortly  arfterwards  the  rank  of  bim- 
bashi,  or  Major,  in  the  Turkish  ser- 
vice. He  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank 
corresponSing  to  lieutenant-colonel,  in  which  capacitj" 
he  served  with  the  Turkish  contingent  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Russian  war.  From  1860  to  1863  he 
v.-as  chief  of  the  mounted  gendarmerie  of  Syria,  whence 
he  was  recalled  under  suspicion  of  encouraging  a  na- 
tive rising  in  favour  of  Abd-el-Kader.  He  next  at- 
tempted a  diplomatic  career,  but  with  indifi'erent  suc- 
cess. His  last  prominent  step  in  civil  affairs  was  the 
means  of  driving  him  from  Turkey.  In  1SC9  he  organ- 
ised an  expedition  on  a  large  scale  for  the  survey  of 
roads  in  Syria,  and  tlie  selection  of  a  good  route  for 
;,m  Indo-F^itropean  line  of  railway  ;  but  the  Ottoman 
Government  eventually  suspected  him  of  having  the 
ultei-ior  object  of  provoking  an  insurrection  in  Syria, 
not,  however,  this  time  in  favour  of  Abd-el-Kader,  but 
for  another  gi-eat  personage  ;  and  after  some  romantic 
adventures,  in  -which  he  had  busmess  transactions 
of  Lady  Ellenborough  in  the  Desert,,  liis  exploring 
force  came  into  coliiaion  with  the  Turkish  troops,  and 
Hasan  Bey  was  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Constantino- 
ple as  a  prisoner.  Released  by  the  intervention  of  the 
British  Ambassador,,  on  the  condition  of  quitting  Tur- 
key, he  Uved  principally  in-  London  until  the  autumn 
01  last  year,  when,  as  the  representative  of  some  large 
English  capitalists,  he  wont  on  an  industrial  mission 
to  Morocco,  where  he  died,  as  has  •  been  stated,  at  the 
early  age  of  48. 


On  Patrick's  Day  eight  pews  in  the  Toomevara 
chapel  were  disposed  of  by  auction,  and  realised  an 
average  of  eleven  guineas  each.  The  proceeds  will  be 
apfjiopriated  to  the  adornment  of  the  Ulterior  of  the 
church,  which  is  a  very  hands-ome  strtictme. 

The  'Furkiture  Trade  is  AjfERia-v. — There  is  a 
gratifying  improvement  in  the  wholesale  farnitui-e 
trade  in  New  York,  and  a  marked  increase  in  the 
working  hours  of  some  of  the  impoitant  factories. 
The  dealers  of  the  whole  line  of  goods  that  enter 
into  the  construction  of  furniture  are  also  in  better 
spirits  at  the  renewed  activity.  Perhaps  we  should 
except  the  importers  of  standard  lines  of  uphol- 
stei-y  goods,  who  complain  of  a  fight  between  two 
competing  dry-good  houses  tliat  have  been  eating  each 
other  up  for  several  months  past.  The  paiticipants 
in  the  war  have  gained  neither  friends  nor  foriune, 
but  they  have  succeeded  in  losing  good  customers  in 
other  linea. 


•  ^A  FRENCH  SWINDLER. 
M.  Hugelmann  has  serious  cause  to  regret  the  extra- 
dition treaty.  The  Correctional  Police  has  liho-.vn 
Itself  utterly  unable  to  appreciate  the  motives  that 
man  of  genius,  and  actually  seutane«<l  him  to  o.OOOf. 
line  and  five  yours'  iinprioonment.  M.  Hugelmaun  was 
tried  on  various  cliarges  of  tiwindliug.  His  <j'vn\  ac- 
count of  the  trans-actions  in  question  shows  him  to 
have  been  an  unappreciated  and  ill-requited  benefactor 
of  his  fellow -creatures.  His  own  account  of  himself, 
as  elicited  by  his  examination  at  the  hands  of  M.  le 
President,  was  graphic  and  racy.  M.  Hugelmann'a 
father  was  a  tailor,  but  he  had  received,  like  too  many 
Frenchmen,  an  education  above  his  position  ;  and  at 
the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  deteriuined  to  make  a 
bold  bid  for  fortune  as  a  "  man  of  letters."  He  ma.de 
his  debni  what  the  president  unteehngly  described 
as  poetic '1  begging-k-tter  writing,  in  the  shape  of 
"  odes,"  which  he  sent  King  Louis  Philippe 
and  to  the  late  Baron  de'  Rothschild.  After  1848 
he  was  smitten  by  a  violent  passion  for  the  Re- 
public, but  he  came  to  grief  after  the  in- 
surrect^cin  of  June,  and  after  a  "number  -of 
rather  startling  '  incidents  was  transported  to 
Algiers,  and  confined  in  one  of  the  prisons  of  the 
-town.  His  good  looks  and  powers  of  persuasion  made 
a  strong  impies.-;ion  on  the  heart  of  the  gaoler's  daugh- 
tei-,  and  thruugh  her  aid  he  made  his  esciipe,  leaving 
his  Afiadue  behind  him,  and  proceeded  to  Madrid, 
where  he  started  a  French  newspaper,  in  which,  from 
the  most  disinterested  motives,  of  course,  he_toofc 
up  the  cudgels  for  the  Empress  Eugenie,  who  had 
been  attacked  by  some  of  the  Madrid  papers.  He 
sent  his  "  defence"  to  Paris  :  and  the  Emperor  sent 
him  jwith  his  thanks,  a  gold  breast  pin,  and  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  him.  Accoi-ding  to  his  account  he  tra- 
velled post  haste  to  Paris,  and  was  received  at  the 
Tuilleries  the  very  day  that  the  Prince  Imperial  was 
boin.  and  the  Emperor  granted  him  a  full  and  free' 
pardon.  Hungelraaun,  who  had  married  at  Madrid, 
nov.-  settled  in  Paris,  and  became  a  semi-oiiicial  jour- 
nalist. He  contrived  to  get  himself  decorated  by 
variousforeign  sovereigns  ;  through  a  very  well-kno\\Ti 
-Italian  lady  of  rank  he  obtained  the  Cross  of  St. 
Maurice  aud  St.  Lazarus,  and  a  Turkish  order.  He 
also  dabbled  veiy  extensively  in  Bourse  and  finanfia) 
matters,  and  was  several  times  made  a  baukrtipt.  Aftei 
he  4th  of  September,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  he 
went  over  to  London,  and  there,  tliough  his  capital 
amounted  only  to  Suf..  he  started  a  newsi^aper,  Ea 
Situation.  He  bitterly  complained  that  M.  Rouher 
would  do  no  more  for  him  than  take  a  five  months' 
subscription  for  his  paper  ;  however,  he  found  a  capi- 
talist who  provided  the  money  ;  and  he  says  he 
carried  on  the  paper  jointly,  with  M.  Clement 
Duvernois.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  France, 
and  "  ari-A'ed  himself  under  the  banner  of  M. 
Thiers."  It"  was  then  that  he  committed  one  of  the 
many  acts  of  swindling  brouglit  forward  against  him. 
A  M.  Larriviere  had  been  sentenced  to  one  year's  im- 
prisonment, and  Hngelmann  went  to  his  wife,  spoke 
of  his  influence  with  the  homme  eminent,  iindertoo's  to 
get  him  released,  and  swears  that  it  was  he  that  ob- 
tained for  him.  a  free  pardon.  He  then  tried  to  get 
30,000f.  from  Larriviere,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude,  but 
as  Larriviere.  refused  to  give  him  more  than 
£80,  he  threatened  to  publish  atrocious  libels 
upon  him  in  another  paper  he  had  started, 
L'Etat,  which  was  summarily  suppressed  by 
General  Ladmirault.  The  President  pressed  him 
as  to  whether  he  had  ever  been  Mr.  Thiers'  secre- 
tary, but  he  stoutly  denied  it.  remarking  that  a  man 
who  was  making  £6,000  a  year  could  not  stoop  to  be 
an  V  man's  secretary  !  He  then  started  a  financial  paper 
L''Epar<ine.  which  came  to  giief  after  ruining  nume- 
rous dupes  who  were  foolish  enough  to  entrust  its  pro- 
priteOr  with  their  savin  js.  He  bolted  to  England,  and 
was  brought  back,  as  you  know,  under  the  extradition 
treaty.  "aU  this  time  he  led  the  life  of  a  fashionable 
libertine,  ostentatiously  patronised  S(?me  of  the  most 
extravagant  of  Parisian  Aspasias,  and  starved  his  own 
family,  now  reduced  to  seven  chilctreu  and  a  governess. 
M.  Huglemann,  I  regret  to  say,  is  essentially  a  Parisian 
tvpe.  He  has  come  to  grief,  but  there  are  several  of  . 
his  comrogues  who  have  risen  to  f  ortune  by  a  path 
every  bit  as  unclean.  When  he  heard  his  sentence  he 
declared  that  he  was  a  martyr  to  prejudice,  and  some 
one  of  his  friends  in  court  exclaimed-—"  //  n'y  a  dcrnc 
pas  de  justice  en  France  '."  I  am  rather  inclined  ts) 
agree  with  this.  Strictly  spe;'.king,  five  years'  impri- 
sonment will  hardly  do  justice  to  M.  Hugeimann. 


April  4,  1874.] 
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THE  "WKECK  OF  'HIE  QUEEN  ELIZABETH.  • 
By  the  arrival  of  the  Peninsiilur  and  Oriental  steam-  I 
jhip  Yenetia,  which  loft  Gibrmltxr  on  the  18th  inst.,-we  j 
have  received  partioulars  of  the  wreck  of  the  British 
steamship  Queen  Elizabeth  aud.tholoes  of  2'3  livei=.  It  i 
ippeais  that  the  Queen  Eli/.ibcth,  whjch  belonged  to  j 
Glasgow,  and  was  of  2.402  tons  bTirden,  left  Cal-  ! 
cutta  on  the-  5th  of  February,  in  commaud  of  C'ap.taia  j 
Wallace,  bound  for  F.ngLiu.d,  with  15  passengers,  a  j 
crew  of. 56  all  told,  and  u  valuable  gpntral  carg.o.  Sh? 
struck  at  Punta  Arenas,  seven  mile.';  east  of  Tarifa.  be- 
tween 8.30 and  9p.n)  on  the  12th;  but  no  notification 
reached  Colonel  Gordon,  iier  Majesty's  Vice-Consul  at 
Algeciras,  until  1  p.m.  on  the  ,follo\ving  day.  Culonel 
Gordon,  after  telegraphing  to  Gibraltar,  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot,  and  found  tliat  the  ship  had  suc- 
ceeded in  conveying  a  line  on  .shore,  and  that  by  means 
of  the  lifeboat  three  boatloads  of  })er.son.* — "25  of  tlie 
crew  and  two  third-class  pass.enger.-j — had  been  landed. 
At  the  fourth  attempt,  owing  to  some  rr.isnianagenu  nt 
with  the  ropes,  she  upset,  and  was  SMramped  under  the 
starboard  counter  of  t.he  ship,  20  persons  belonging  to 
the  ship  and  thr^e  Spaniards.  volun1;ecr.s  from  the 
Escampavia,  stationed  near,  being  drowned.  On 
his  arrival,  Colonel  Goi-don  instituted  a  set  of  signals, 
by  means  of  a  whiteboard  and  bunied  v.'ood,  and,  see- 
ing that  those  on  board  were  making  eflbrts  to  con- 
struct a  raft  of  lifebuoys  and  two  spars,  he  told  tlieui 
that  the  rocket  appai'atus  and  a  si^amer  h;id  been  ;.f:ii 
for  from  Gibraltiir.  On  Saturday  morning,  iiiidiiig 
that  the  apparatu-s  did  notmakc  its  appearance.  Colonel 
Gordon  sent  for  carijejiters  to  rppair  the  lifeboat,  but 
could  only  get  hold  of  one,  and  consequently  had  to 
give  up  the  attempt.  He,  therefore,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  rescued  portion  of  the  crew,  tock  the  cork 
bolsters  belonging  to  the  lifeboat  and  constructed  a 
raft  with  seven  of  th«.'e  and  live  c  ars,  the  whole  being 
ready  for  use  in  about  an  hour.  This  raft  made  one 
trip  and  brought  ashore  four  men,  and  all  would  pro- 
bably have  been  saved  in  the  same  way  had  not  the 
connecting  line  fetched  away,  and,  there  being  on 
board  ship  evidently  only  a  small  supply  of  rope,  the 
(vork  had  to  be  stopped.  By  this  time  her  Majesty '.s 
paddlewheel  tug  Escort  had  arrived,  and,  finding  that 
ihe  could  not  do  anything,  she  returned  .to  Gibraltar. 
Signals  were  then  made  to  the  ship  to  endeavour 
to  send  a  line  ashore;  and  three  did  actually  reach 
the  beach  one  after  another — one  by  the  boat 
which  li<id  upset,  one  by  a  "  life-buoy,  and 
the  thu-d  by  an  empty  oil  tank,  but  all  were  cut  by  the 
rocks.  An  efibrt  vi-as  then  muds  to  drift  a  line  to  the 
ship  from  a  point  on  shore  on  the  ebb  tide,  but  tli^ 
wind  was  too  stroi;g.  Further  attempts  wei-e  being 
made  to  repair  the  li£eb"-it  when  night  put  an  ejid  to 
the  operations.  Meantime  the  life-saving  apparatus 
Belonging  to  the  Control  Department  was  despatched 
Irom  Gibraltar  at  one  o'clock  on  Saturdiiy,  in  charge 
■)f  Assistant- Commissary  Duustau,  with  Deputy- 
l'ommissa»y  Berthon  in  charge  of  transport,  for  Cala- 
parra,  on  the  coast  betv.'een  Algeciras  and  Tarifa,  and 
iialf  a  mile  west  of  Ca,uon  Arenillas,  the  scene  of  the 
ivreck.  The  Gibraltar  Chroiiide  of  the  IGth  gives 
the  subjoined  narrative  of  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings :— 

The  expedition  arrived  at  Algeciras  .shortly  before 
rive  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  oI\cs  proceeded  ai 
'oide  for  the  wreck  in  t\vo  divisions,  each  accompanied 
by  a  carahinao  as  guide.    At  Algeciras  Major  Aiiley, 
R.A.,  Inspector  of  Warlike  Stores,  intrusted  with 
the  filing  of  the  rocket  machine,  joined  the  party. 
All  went    well   until    nightfall,    the    road  being 
tolerably  good, ,  but  when  the  carretera  to  Tarifa 
bad  fo  be  left  and  the  goat  paths,  for  they  were  no- 
Lhing  else,  resorted  to,  the  difficulties  of  the  mai-ch 
:.ji,uiienced.      However,     nothing    of  importance 
.'irrtd  until,  it  being  now  quite  dark,  the  Vortjo 
?>! arclitmlla  \Vxi&  reached,  and  it  \xas  found  that  the 
v,it'.'nd  division  of  the  party  was  missing,  their  guide 
!  .  ving  evidently  taken  a  ditferent  route.      This,  corn- 
ed >viTh  the  unfavourable  st:ite  of  the  road  further 
!  ri!!scd  a  consultation  to  be  held  as  to  the  advisa- 
.    .r,y  of  advancing  before  daybreak,  but  ultimately  it 
-  decided  to  proceed.    The  night  was  so  dark  that, 
;i  with  the  aid  of  a  lantern,  it  v/as  impjossible  to 
!_  .over  the  track  with  any  certainty,  and  the  natural 
L>.>i.so<iucnce  was  that  some  of  the  mules  repeatedly 
came  down,  falling  in  some  instances,  into  holes  and 
ditches  out  of  which  their  extrication  was  a  matter  of 
tiic  greatest  difliculty.    There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
II,  .-^luggle  on,  and  so  everybody  did  until  shortly  after 
L'  i.  m.  yesterday  (Sunday),  when  two  of  the  mules 
ii  jvAii  pioceed  no  further,  and  a  halt  was  called  until 


daybreak.  Besides  those  on  duty  there  were  Captain 
Gilbard,  Brigade-major ;  Lieut.  Nelson,  Gist  Regt.  ; 
Captain  Tongue,  2-tth  Kegt.,  D-A.A.G.  for  Musketry  ; 
and  Lieut.  i>ake,  Royal  ArtiUcry,  A.D.C.,  who  ren- 
dered all  the  assistance  they  could,  especially  the 
two  laKt-mentioned,  who  worked  like  horses,  and  oc- 
casionally like  mules,  only  in  a  mere  reliable  way. 
At  last  a  faint  streak  of  light  betokened  that  the 
night  w.as  over  ;  the  packs  which  had  been  taken  off 
for  the  nicht  were  again  placed  on  the  mules,  the  loads 
ware  tightened'  up,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  party 
%vas  again  fairly  on  its  way.  No  contretemps  of  any 
kind  happened  subsequently,  and  in  a  very  short  time, 
about  6.30  a.m.,  the  scene  of  the  wreck  was  reached, 
and  it  ivas  found  that  a  pa,rty  of  the  Royal  ArtiUerj'-, 
mounted  on  mules,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Yorke,  R.A.,  had,  by  a  night  march  most  pluckOy  car- 
ried through,  also  reached  the  spot.  After  a  short 
conference  v.-ith  Colpnel  Gordon,  her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's Consul  at  Algeciras,  the  rocket  apparatus  was 
fixed  and  ready  for  action.  Major  Anley's  first  shot 
ftli  ahea4  of  the  vessel,  in  th.e  second  the  line  parted 
from  the  rocket,  but  the  third  was  thoroughly  success- 
ful, and  a  hearty  cheer  fiorn  the  shore  and  the  ship 
announced  the  welcome  fact  that  communication  was 
fairly  established  between  the  two.  A  stout  hawser 
was  now  attached  to  the  line,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
those  on  shore  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  end 
of  it  .""iafe  on  board.  On  th.c  beach  was  a.  raft,  and  to 
this  the  hawser  was  ^lade  la.^t  at  one  end,  with  a 
corrtsponding  rope  at  the  other.  Those  on  board 
sh'ip  hauled  away,  and  the  raft  was  brought 
ali-ngsiile.  Five  men  were  seen  to  be  lowered  on 
to  it,  anil  it  was  quickly  hauled  ashore.  The  next 
journey  of  this  raft  brought  two  men  and  three  wo- 
men, the  third  five  men,  and  the  fourth  four,  the  tale 
of  the  survivors  being  thus  complete.  Fires  had  been 
lighted  on  shore,  and  a  couple  of  bales  of  blankets 
having  been  opened  ;ai(l  distributed,  the  rescued  ^^■ay- 
farers  were  made  as  warm  and  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. The  ves.sel,  lying  almost  due  east  and  west, 
was  firmly  fixed  on  a  bed  of  shingle,  a  large  rent  abaft 
tlie  funnel  showing  that  her  hull  was  brol-cen  and  that 
ere  long  she  must  jjart  amidships.  Every  moment 
the  heavy  .seas  broke  against  her  with  a  roar,  and  the 
water,  hissing  and  foaming,  i  u.-<hed  over  every  pjart  of 
her  and  cast  its  spray  high  in  the  air  ;dl  around. 
Those  of  the  passeuger.s  and  ci-ew  who  remained  on 
board  had  taken  refuge  in  the  deck  house,  where  they 
found  a  tolerable  shelter." 


■WHY  PEOl'LE  VISIT  VrATERING  PLACES. 
Snme  coine  to  !;ath^  in  ;l;e  wate>:9 

(riic  sen.-iil.le  nM-f:-,.  !'i..i[Cil  elves), 
Some  conio  tn  i!;'-iio=.>  oi  {huu-  (laughters, 

Ami  sonic  to  (ii.spase  of — thenisicives. 
Some  conic  to  cxb.ibit  their  faces 

To  new  and  a.fhniv)n<;  beholders; 
Some  come  to  exhibit  their  graces, 

Ani-l  some  to  exiiibit  their  sliculdera. 
Some  come  to  nial;e  people  stare 

At  the  elegant  dress-cs  they've  got; 
Some  to  show  witat  a  lady  may  \\  ear. 

And  some,  what  a  lady  should  not. 
Some  come  to  squander  their  treasure, 

And  some  their  funds  to  improve; 
And  some  for  mere  love  of  pk-asure, 

Ai^d  somi!  for  the  pleaswe  of  love. 
And  some  to  escape  from  the  old. 

And  some  to  see  what  new; 
Bjit  most — it  is  plain  to  be  told — 

Coma  just  because  other  folts  do. 


A  small  house  in  Toomevara,  in  which  is  kept  the 
Post-oflice,  was  disposed  of  by  auction  last  week.  It 
is  held  under  a  lease  of  21  years,  seventeen  of  which 
are  unexpired,  at  the  yearly  lent  of  £8,  from  one  of  the 
best  landlords  in  Ireland,  Captain  Massy  Dawson,  of 
Ballinacourt.  After  a  spirited  bidding,  it  was  knocked 
down  to  Mr.  Kenna,  of  the  Local  Loan  Fund  Office,  at 
£120. 

Skvere  Sentence. — A  ticket-of-leave  man  was  sen- 
tenced at  the  Middlesex  Siessions  to  finish  the  remain- 
der of  his  previous  seven  years,  and  also  to  a  further 
term  of  seven  years'  penal  servitude,  for  picking 
pockets  at  the  illuminations  on  the  night  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh's  entry  into  London. 

Rifling  op  a  Royal  Tomb.— The  Wurtemburg 
journals  announce  that  a  robbery  has  just  been  com- 
mitted at  the  Mausoleum  of  the  Rothenberg,  Stutt- 
gart, which  contains  the  as'aes  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Catherine,  nee  Grand  Duchess  of  Russia.  The 
thieves  blew  open  the  doors  of  the  vault  with  gun- 
powder, and  carried  off  all  the  valuable  objects  they 
could  find,  the  whole,  in  gold  and  precious  stones, 
being  worth  500,000fr.  The  thieves  have  been  ar- 
rested. 


EPITAPHIANA. 
[Specially  lontributed.] 
On  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  George 
III.  r— 

Here  lies  Prince  Fred, 

Gone  down  among  the  dead ; 

Had  it  been  liis  father, 

Wo  had  much  rather  ; 

Had  it  been  his  mothei', 

Better  than  any  other  ; 

Had  it  been  his  sister. 

We  ne'er  should  have  miss'd  her ; 

Had  it  been  the  whole  genfratiou, 

Ten  times  better  for  the  nation ; 

But  since  it  is  only  Fred, 

There's  uo  more  to  be  said. 

A  somewhat  similar  one  in  the  chuichyard  of  Et- 
Hilary,  Cornwall  : — 

Here  Ucs  Ned, 

I'm  glad  he's  dead ; 

If  there  must  be  another, 

I  wish 't  were  his  brother. 

And,  for  the  good  of  the  nation 

His  whole  yeueration,  t 

On  a  solicitor,  in  Kineton  churchyard,  Norfolk  : — 
God  works  a  wonder  now  and  then: 
He,  though  a  lawyer,  was  an  honest  man. 

In  Aliscombe  churchyard,  Devonshire  : — 
Here  lie  the  remains  of  James  Pady,  brickmiiker,  latf 
of  this  parish,  in  hopes  that  his  clay  will  be  remoulded  iu  ; 
workmanlike  manner,  far  superior  to  his  foiiner  perish 
alile  mateiials. 

Keep  death  and  judgment  always  in  your  eye, 

Or  else  the  devil  oif  with  you  will  fly. 

And  in  his  kiln  with  brimstone  ever  fry  ; 

If  you  neglect  the  narrow  road  to  seek, 

Christ  win  reject  you,  like  a  half-burnt  brick. 

On  an  old  woman   who  kept  a  pottery  shop  in 
Chester  : 

Beneath  this  stone  Ues  Katherine  Gray, 
Changed  from  a  busy  life  to  lifeless  clay. 
By  earth  and  clay  she^fiofc  her  pelf, 
But  now  is  turn'd  to  earth  hersolf. 
Ye  weeping  friends,  let  mo  advise : 
Abate  your  grief  and  dry  your  eyes. 
For  what  avails  a  flood  of  tears 
Who  knows  but  in  a  run  of  years, 
l7i  .«omc  tall  pitc'ner  or  bread  pan, 
f>hG  iu  her  shop  may  be  again  'i 

On   J.    Cotton,    a   New  England  preacher,  died 
1552 

Ho  was,  in  truth,  a  living  Bible  endowed  with  breath, 
where  the  two  Covenants  were  inscribed  ;  the  Gospel  and  the 
Lav/  had  each  their  colunm  in  his  heart.  Hishcad  >\as  the 
index  of  the  Holy  Volume  ;  his  name  (Cotton)  the  title,  iiiid  f, 
his  life  a  conmientary  upon  the  text.  (Wi,  what  a  worthy'ijj' 
and  precious  monument  when  he  shall  re-ajipcar  in  a  new 
edition,  without  errata ;  he  will  then  be  rebound  for  Eter- 
nity ! 

In  Eccleston  churchyard,  near  Chester,  on  Jolit. 
Huxley 

Poor  Jack,  he  lies  beneath  this  rood. 

And  sure  he  niyst  be  blest, 
For  if  he  could  do  nothing  good. 
He  meant  to  do  his  best. 
I     Think  on  your  souls,  ye  guilty  throng 
Who,  knowing  what  is  right,  do  wi-oiig. 

The  following  inscription  is  to  be  fcrand  in  an  .m 
cient  cemetery  in  Rockvill?  Eastern  Jtu.-^sTcbu- 
setts  : — 

In  memory  of  Jane  Bent. 
Who  kick'd  up  her  heels  and-away  s!:e  ■■,T?r;t. 

On  Thomas  Maginn,  LL.D.,  at  Walton-on-Thames, 
died  August  20th,  1S42.   By  J.  C.  Lockhart. 
Here  early  to  bed  lies  kind  Thomas  iMagimi, 
Who  with  genius,  wit,  learning,  life's  fruphic.^to  win, 
Had  neither  great  lord  u.t  rich  eit  of  his  kui, 
Nor  discretion  to  set  himself  up  a.s  to  tin, 

his  portion  soon  spei;':,  liivC  the  poor  heir  of  Lynn, 
He  tiirned  author  ere  yet  there  w  as  b.-ard  on  his  oiiin  ; 
And,  v.-hoever  was  out  or  whoever  was  in. 
For  your  Tones  his  tine  Irish  brain.";  he  would  spiu  : 
Who  received  rhyme  and  prose  with  a  promising  grin  : 
"Go  ahe.id,  you  queer  tish,  and  more  jiowr  to  your  tin  :' 
But  to  nve  from  starviition  stirred  never  a  pin. 
Lii;,h'  t  '- ;  'iv;  ',vas  hi.-,  heart,  thou;;!!  hi;;  bvccehes  •■-ere  thi:!. 
El,!-  ,  :      I  ,  ' ,  for  ■•evtaia,  wa;;  o'.ju;v!  t  j  <iuiiin : 
Bur  !,  1^,1, -i  ;ie  was  beat,  and  sousht  help  of  the  i  in 
(All  the  sar.ie  to  tiie  doetoi,  fixmi  claret  to  gin  !> 
AVhicli  swiftly  t-o  goal,  witii  tf)nsumpt,io:i  therein. 
It  was  mueh,  when  the  bones  rattled  leioae  iu  tiic  skin. 
He  gn*  leave  to  dis  here,  out  of  Babylon's  din 
Barring  dt  ink  and  the  girls,  I  w^'e.:-  heard  of  ;t  sin  ■ 
Many  worse,  better  few,  than  bright,  breikei.  M-igiuu. 

In  St.  Giles'  churchyard,  Northampton  : — 

Here  lies  a  most  dutiful  daughter,  honest  and  just, 
Awaitmg  the  resunection,  in  hopes  to     one  of  the  first. 
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AMERICAN  NOTES. 
(From  an  Occasional  Correspondent.) 
There  is  a  gentleman  whose  nightly  diminutive 
liversion  consists  simply  in  whistling  under  cur 
riiidow,     Gome,  meet  me  by  moonlight  alone." 
■I'iirre  ivcmkl  be.  nothing  in  this  fulhnr  charming 
)  '.iiself  thus,  but,  in  the  first  place,  he  keej;>s 
\'1>V  awake,  the  last  baby,  and  she  wakes  up  the 
■  )dier  children  ;  and  then  it  is  a  case  of  dressing, 
i;hl  sometimes  a  dressing  case,  with  your  corre- 
stvondent,  who  is  considered  a  tit  subject  for  the 
'■joolo^ical  (iai'dcns  at  l^'ainnount  Par]<  if  he 
.loeSiiTot  go  in  and  mind  the  children.  Repeated 
jxcusions  of  the  kind  brings  to  our  recollection 
3  are  living  on  the  corner  of  two  streets,  and 
;.!i:it  uur  rooms  have  six  windows  on  one  street 
iiid  (liree  windows  on  the  other  ;  moreover, 
;V.at  t!io  fjnnoyance  proceeds  from  a  street  loafer. 
T'l^sc  ]>;!oijle  are  well-dressed  men,  ready  and 
'  lis;;      a moment  to  make  a  dishonest  dol- 
':  ;  ihey  ai'e  the  dread  of  tlie  respectalalo  inha- 
iitants  and  vlie  fear  of  the  police.    If  I  were  to 
to  one  of  them,     Stop  that  row,"  it  might 
jv  me  niy  life.    Once  upon  a  time  your  corre- 
al;'lent  was  wanted.    One  Abrahams  liad  made 
I  mistake  in  a  bill  of  exchange  of  some  odd  hun- 
".  '■"d  piHUids,  which  he  wanted  him  to  pay  over 

■  .am,  but  he,  your  correspondent,  would  not  do 

ihic  Saturday  afternoon,  as  I  was  gaily 
■►j^u-ing  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  I'all  Mali,  a 
;e;-i]>"-looking  wretch  came  up  to  me  and  said, 

'  t';jT)iain  r'    "  Yes,"  I  replied,  "oh,"  Ac. 

T,':s  call  a  cab  and  bid  the  .fellow  good-bye  was 
Hie  move  of  an  instant  ;  but  liow  differently 
;l.,..y  .-vupply.  their  "  wants"  in  this  country.  Thu 
vrignt  liefore  last  I  was  in  New  York,  standing  on 
:be  Terth-avenue,  Wciiting  for  a,car.  The  man 
;-.ext  to  )ny  elbow,  almost  well  under  the  gas- 
ii^-lit,  seemed  to  have  been  wanted.  Presently  a 
luit;e  pcliceman  pounces  upon  him,  grabs  him  by 
'ho  neck,  l  move  ay/ay,  because  the  officer  has 
l>i-  loaded  revolver  at  his  prisoner's  head.  A 

■  fvii!:-'^!;le.  a.  sma-^liing  below,  the  pistol  discharged, 

1  Hway  bounds  "  Dutch  Harmon"  like  a  deer, 
I'C  fii'on  again  recaptured.    I  approach  the 
[irostrate  officer  aiid  am  told  to  go  to  China,  or  a 
•nucli  warmer  place.    1  don't  ;  I  go  liome. 
'  riiere  is  nothing  like  the  application  of  a 
^r-tiong  filaster  to  a  bad  liver,  so  we  used  to  say 
in  India.     The  strong  plaster  I  am  now  going  to 
use  1  hope  won't  smart  any'^one.    It  is  a  plaster, 
jr-  rather  a  very  long  word,  a  couple  of  words, 

■  tLnancial  revolution.  '  "  Is  it  not  grand,"  as 
tliev         in  the  country.     An  honest,  hard- 

'  working  English  cabinet-maker  deposited  £211 
in  a  certain  bank  in  this  city.    The  amount  was 
absolutely  almost  a  life's  savings.    The  great 
binkers,  in  conseipience  of  the  financial  revul- 
sion, cannot  hand  over  the  magnificent  sum  ;  so 
'Mr.  "SVinter  goes  in  and  ptiu  .     the  banker's 
he.nd.    This  vras  a  mistake,  because  Winter  is 
[inw  *in  jail  aiid  the  bankers  have  Winter's  gold, 
don't  you  see  ?    This  is  not  politiciil  economy, 
neitlit  r  is  it  any  other  economy.  In  piu'e  and 
terso  .Ljngiish,  it  is  barefaced  .swindling.  Tliis 
■niiiii   ought  to  liave  considered  it  an  honour, 
i'dly   worth,    hijs    £211,    to    speak   with  so 
.iiea.t    a    financier    tjiat    can    ruin    a  poor 
ncchanio^rom  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and 
fegally  rol)  him  in  this  manner.  I  am  glad  to  say 
.  there  is  some  prospect  of  a  revival  of  trade,  at 
least  in  Philadelphia.    Forneij's  Sunday  Fress, 
a  most  excellent  newspaper,  devotes  four  columns 
'.o  the  subject  of  spring  trade,  and  gives  a  practi- 
■al  definition  of  its  condition  at  the  present  mo- 
.lifut.    The  great  strike  of  -the  railway  CDipluifes 
if.        smouldering,  and  at  a  convention  they 
held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  -very  much  dissatisfac- 
•lon  v,-as  expressed  at  the  manner  in  which  cer- 
:ain  railways  a.re  treating  their  men.    It  is  cer- 
tain thai  bad  tiiucs  are  made  even  worse  by  the 
RCtion  of  some  phichback  economists,  whp  may 
'jr  may  not  save  a  thousand  dollars  in  railway 
.Vianagenient  by  ''eneioaduaent,"  but  who  cer- 
rairdy  gourmandiae  this  amount  and  more  away 
i.t  the     free  luncheons"  on  board  days.  The 
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strike  amongst  the  coal  workers  in  this  Statestill 
continues,  and  I  should  say  there  are  at  least 
120,000  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Eighty 
thousand  of  these  have  struck  work  for  not  re- 
ceiving a  certain  per  contage  on  all  coal  worked 
and  sold  hy  their  masters,  above  a  certain 
price,  but  the  masters  say  they  cannot  do  this  on 
account  of  "  bad  times,"  an  excuse  v/liich  on  its 
face  is  simply  absurd  and  wrong.  The  Phihidcl- 
phia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  has 
increased  its  ownership  of  lands,  and  now  con- 
ti'ols  over  80,000  acres  of  anthracite  coal,  upon 
which  are  ninety-eight  collieries.  The  tonnage 
of  these  lauds  last  year  wan  over  4,000,000  toHs. 
This  company  is  pcrhaijs  the  most  extensive  and 
best  managed  of  its  kind  in  the  States.  The 
ship-building  trade  on  the  Deliware,  of  which  I 
spoke  about  in  a  previous  communication,  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  capitalists,  and  there 
is  every  evidence  of  this  branch  of  industiy 
assuming  vast  i)roi)ortions  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. Coal  and  iron  are  plentiful  in  this 
State,  and  indeed  both  are  found  in  illimitable 
quantities  just  outside  the  city  limits.  I  was 
told  of  some  marvellous  coal  and  iron  properties 
for  sale  in  W^est  A'irginia,  of  which  I  know  no- 
thing about.  One  man  offered  your  correspon- 
dent 1,000  acres  of  coal  at  2s  Gd  an  acre;  another 
gentleman  said  he  o^vned  a  small  mountain  of 
iron,  which  he  purchased  for  i;i,.500.  It  has 
paid  him  four  times  the  amount,  and  he  is  still 
working  the  same.  >  Virginia  must  certainly  lie 
a  land  of  milk  and  honey.  I  have  never  been  in 
the  State,  except  to  Baltimore  ;  but  my  friends 
■down  there  declare  it  a  perfect  paradise  :  and 
my  friends  are  a  very  old  English  family,  ruined 
almost  by  the  Overend-CJuniey  affair — the  father 
of  which  is  an  ex-M.P.  I  should  never  advise 
people  to  come  here  unless  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances — with,  a  v»-ell-filled  purse. 
At  the  closing  of  the  mail,  th.ere  is  no  news,  ex- 
cept a  few  murders.  We  are  having  very 
changeable  weather — one  day  hot,  actually  hot, 
and  the  next  freezing  cold.  It  began  to  snow 
early  this  morning,  and  at  the  present  moment 
rain  is  pouring  dowji  hard  and  fast. 


FASHIO^UBLE  TABLE  APPOINTMENTS. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  London  gossiper  of  the 
Belfast   NevJS-Lettcr  for  the  follawiiig  "fashionable 
trifles"  : — "  Novelties  in  tcuble  appointments  are  ap- 
pearing slowly  this  year,  arid  the  prevailing  fashions 
are  scarcely  yet  decided.    It  appears  as  if  colour  would 
bo  less  prominent  than  last  year  on  dinner  tables,  ;iud 
nlate,  which  found  a  rival  in  wonderful  majolica  and 
Sevre.-:,  is  again  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  There 
is  likely  to  be  as  much  colour  as  ever  ;  but  the  frosted 
silver,  which  wages  war  against  o^ydized,  ai;d  is  likely 
to  win,  tones  down  the  colours.    The  Salvinti  Vene- 
tian glass  is  very  rich  in  hue,  but  the  de-sigus  are  not 
as  attractive  as  some  of  the  French  school.  Dessert 
services  have  the  pale  ciladou  ground,  that  faintest  of 
seagreens,  which  coatx'asts  with  burnished  gold  so 
effectively.     The  strong  colouring  of  the  old  cUnuer 
and  dessert  services,  once  owned  by  deceased  noble- 
men exposed  for  sale  in  bric-a-brac  sliojis,  ottends  the 
eye  ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  reds  and  pur- 
ples, the  old   shades  of    which    are  too  staring, 
wanting  that  softness  which  distiugui.?hes  china  of 
a  very  early  period,  as  well  as  what  is  good  in  modern. 
To  mention  a  trifling  feature  of  the  dinner  table,  the 
menu-holder,  there  seems  no  end  to  the  varieties 
likely  to  be  introduced.    The  little  coloured  butter- 
tiies  were  very  pretty,  and  did  their  work  in  suggest- 
ing new  forms  which,  come  viithin  the  limits  of 
moderate  jmrses.    The  silver  frame,  like  that  for  a 
hand-mil ror,  is  nri  old  acipiaintauce,  but  it  lies  Hat 
upon  the  table,  and  the  dull   silver  has  no  efi'eot 
against  the   background    of  the  white  tablecloth. 
Even  in  an  improved  form,  to  stand  erect,  with  a 
uhiua  centre— which  can  be  written  upon,  if  preferred, 
iu.<;lead  of  inserting  a  card — it  does  not  realise  the  ideal 
menu-holder.    These  aic  half-a-ginueii  each.  Parkins 
auti  Gotto  give  a  prettier  avLicle  for  a  shilling — a  silver 
vine  leaf  with  tendrils,  which  c:url  up  gracefully  and 
hold  the  menu.    It  the  sih  er  be  objected  to  as  rather 
dead,  the  same  pattern  can  be  had  in  gilt ;  and  if  .the 
de.':'=ei't  service  will  besr  the  near  neighbourhood  of 


gold,  there  is  sotaething  to  be  gained  by  the  'bright- 
ness. A  silver  gate,  with  fence  attached,  is  anothei 
form  ;  a  frame  of  crimson  velvet,  with  oxydised  fcilver. 
into  which .  the  menu  is  inserted,  requires  a  Urge 
table,  or  it  looks  ostentatious.  Carved  ivory  is  a 
m-atter  of  taste  ;  crystal  fi  ames  light  up  well,  but  th«y 
cost  half  a  fortune.  Simplicity  is  always  saff,  and  the 
smaller  the  support  tho  more  room  there  ie.  for  tast» 
in  the  selection  of  the  card.  One  neat  menu 
which  may  be  placed  on  the  table  without  any 
stand,  is  the  Grand  Duchess.  It  is  designed  after 
the  i>attern  of  the  Russian  Oder  of  St  Cath'-riop. 
a  representation  of  which  is  given  in  blue- and  gold 
on  the  back.  The  most  intelligible  <lc.  cription  of  ita 
shape  woidd  be  to  .s;!}-  it  ^\;ls  like  a  .'^1  altesc,  cross,  with 
severe  ))oints  ;  and  yet  that  scarcely  gi\es  a  <onect 
idea.'  It  U  folded  in  two,  like  book  covers,  fr</m  one 
])oint  to  another,  and  the  1)111  of  fare  is  writb'n  inside. 
The  points  alluded  to  allow  the  menu  to  b"  pLiced 
erect,  so  that  a  holder  may,  should  tht;  ho-tess  prefer 
it,  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  The  price  of  those 
rurtcs  is  about  .5s  (id  the  dozen./  Another  meim  is 
designed  aftci-.tlie  old' willow  pattern  delft,  which  his 
held  its  own  in  English-  households  for  more  thaii  a 
hundred  years.  It  was  not  for  its  beauty  nor  for  the 
lioetrj*  of  its  conception  that  it  h»fiiarae  popular,  lint 
because  it  was  the  first  pattern  to  v,  hich  printing  was 
applied,  and  was  considered  at  iirst'  to  be  a  world's 
^^•onder  when  it  was  tui  ned  out  in  such  quantities 
,from  china  works  near  Bridgenorth.  The  pattern,  it 
.seems,  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  die.  The  menu  defign 
is  oval,  a  fac-sirnile  of  a  small  blue  dish,  with  willow 
pattern  border.  In  the  centre  i^  supposed  to  be  laid 
a  card,  on  which  clear  space  the  writing  is  to  b? 
inscribed.  suite  with  the  menu  are  guest  cirds. 

round,  representing  .-i.  blue  plate,  ^\ith  a  white  scioli 
ill  the  centre,  on  whic}i  .is  t.o  be  written  the  name. 
Ball  cards  are  also  in  pretty  designs.  A  butter- 
fly is  very  suitable,  within  Olie  folded  wings  of  which 
a  young  lafly  in:iy  enter  her  engagements.  But 
daintiest  of  all  is  the  fan,  a  tiny  aftair  of  cardborird.' 
illuminated  in  divers  gorgeous  colours.  Each  leat  re- 
presents a  dance,  and  wliile  on  the  one  side  of  the  lac 
the  vvords  "(piadrillc,  valse,  galop,"  &c.,  .are  printed 
the  reverse  side  of  each  fold  is  left  blank  for  a  nmie. 
Tlie  still  provaUing  mania  for  diningroom  walls  beins 
decorated  in  panels  has  tfi.Ked  anew  the  ingenuily  ol 
paper-haiigers  to  produce  something  a  Httle  out  of  !^h€ 
common  order.  .The  Japanese  Curtain  Company  hitrs 
brought  a  new  paper  f(jr  the  backgrounds,  which  they 
call  feltine.  It  is  an  imitation  of  morocco  leather,  and 
is  supplied  by  the  yard,  in  whatever  colour  is  desired 
The  loud  "patterns  and  strong  tints  which  people  are 
deluded  into  li:iving  on  then  panels  are  a  matter  of 
taste.  Sft,  also,  is  the  sombre,  very  sombre,  back- 
ground, which  then  become.s  ahisolutely  essentiaL  if 
.dark  chocolate,  now  high  ip  popular  favour,  is  to  be 
used,  then  the  feltine  po.pering  is  very  effective.  It  is 
likely  to  be  also  u.sed  for  bookbinding,  and  will  pos- 
sibly banish,  eventually,  marble  paper,  which  gich 
year  seems  to  fall  into  greater  disrepute.  Time  was 
when  those  mottled  papers  were,  like  certain  prosy 
volumes,  "found on  the  shelves  of  every  gentlemin  ; 
library  ;"  but  now  they  are  regarded  as  hghts  of  other 
days,  unsuitable  to  the  present  one. 


Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  is  sojourning  in  Paris  for  tba 
benefit  of  his  health. 

Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  is  editing  a  new  edition,  in 
three  volumes,  of  Eoswell's  "  Life- of  Dr.  Johnson." 

A  volume  oi  poems  by  George  Eliot  is  in  the  press, 
and  will  shortly  be  issued"  by  ?Iessrs.  Blackwood  and 
Sons.  ♦ 

jSIoliere's  "  G^eorges  Dandin"  furnishes  the  thema 
for  }[.  Gounod's  new  opera  for  the  Paris  Opera  Co- 
mique. 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas  has  gone  to  Naples  to  prepare 
his  address  for  his  coming  reception  at  the  Paris  Aca- 
demic. 

An  Illinois  paper,  in  referring  to  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins' 
reception  in  America,  spoke  of  him  as  '  the  eminent 
French  poet  !" 

Bret  Harte's  home  is  now  in  Morri.stowD,  N.  J.,  wher« 
he^ives,  he  says,  in  the  only  house  in  which  Washin.  . 
ton  n"&\'er  slept. 

The  sreat  match  st  chess  between  Menna  ■ 
London  has  tei-minated  in  the  resignation  c;  th 
former. 

The  Right  Hon.  Hie  Earl  of  Granard,  K.P..  has  bjea 
unanimously  re-elected  ch.iirman  of  the  Mohill  B'\^rd 
of  Guardians.  ^ 

The'whole  production  of  the  precious  metals  thi  - 
out  the  world  during  1873  is  estimated  to  have  biei. 
worth  nearlv  At  4.000,000, 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 


.  Geijeeal  Directions  ftEsPECTiXG  Gkatos.- -Gravy 
\     may  be  made  quite  as  good  of  tlio  skirts  of  beef  and 

(■  the  kidney  as  of  any  other  meat,  prf-pared  in  the  sarae 
Way. 

An  ox  kidney,  or  milt,  makes  good  gravy,  out  all  to 
I-icces-ajid  prepared  as  other  meat ;  and  so,  will  the 
t  lank  end  ot  mutton  that  has  been  dressed,  if  unich  be 
L  :t,  wanted. 

The  ehank  boue.s  of  mutton  arc  a  groat  impruvenieut 
to  the  richness  of  gravy,  but  first  soak  them  well  and 
nib  them  clean. 

Taragon  gives  the  flavour  of  French  cookery,  and  in 
higli  gravies  is  a  great  improvement,  but  it  should  be 
\    added  only  a  ."^hort  time  before  serving. 
■\       Liver  SaX'ce. — Chop  boiled  liver  of  rabbits  or  fowl.s, 
'■    put  into  half  a  pint  of  melted  butter,  season  with  pep- 
per and  salt  and  a  little  par.slej-. 

Cle.\r  Shai.ot  SArcK. — Put  a  few  chopped  shslots 
into  a  little  gravy  boiled  clear,  and  near  half  as  much 
Mnegar  season  with  pepper  and  salt ;  boil  half  an  houi-. 

Potato  Pie. — Skim  some  potatoes,  and  cut  them 
into  slices  :  and  also  some  mutton,  beef,  pork  or  veal. 

■  Put  layers  of  them  and  of  the  meat.  Cover  with  crust 
1    ptnd  bake.      ,  ^7^^ 

'A.  Weish  PrDDlxd. — Let  half  a  pound  of  fine 
blitter  melt  gently,  beat  with  it  the  yolk.s  of  eight, 
and  whites  Cif  four  egg.?,  mix  in  .si.>v  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar  and  the  j  ind  ot  a  lemon  grated.  Put  a  paste 
into  a  diih  for  burning  or>t,  and  pour  the  above  in, 
md  nicely  bake  it. 
Sweet  Patties.— Chop  the  meat  of  a  boiled  cali'.-i 
ji,  of  which  you  use  the  litpior  for  jelly,  two  apples. 

ounce  of  orange  and  Jemon-peel  tiandied.  andsonip 
^_  ill  ]jcel  and  juice;  mix  with  them  half  a  nutmeg 
.  .,ited,  tlio  yolk  of  an  egg,  a  spoonful  of  lirandy,  and 
four  oiyice.s  of  cuiifents,  washed  and  dried.    Bake  in 
•  small  patty-pans. 
■.  -.     CuKD  Pl'Ddixgs  or  PfFF,'.— Turn  two  qup.rts  of 
■     milk  tD  onrd,  press  the  whey  from  it,  rub  through  a 
;     sieve,  and  :nix  four  ounces  of  butter,  the  cnimb  of  a 
1     penny  loaf,  two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  half  a 
:     uutmeg,  a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  and  two  spoonfuls 
ol  white  wine.    I5utter  little  cips  or  small  patty- 
[jans,  and  fill  three  parts.    Or.ange  flower  v.-ater  is  an 
inipruvement.    Bake  them  with   care.  •  Sen-e  with 
..  i.-et  .sauce  in  a  boat. 

eal  Rissoles. — Jlinee  a  few  slica*  of  cold  roar't 
A  v^rv  finely  with  a  few  slices  of  ham  or  bacon,; 
:.l  one  tablespoontul  of  minced  parsley  and  the 
ixiine  of  minci  d  savoury  herbs,  one  blade  of  jiTiunded 
mace,  a  little  grated  nutmeg         salt  and  pepper  to 
iT.ne  ;  mix  int.j  a  paste  with  flHgg;  fo™  into  balls 
'  cones.    Brush  those  ovei'^IPOi  an  egg,  .sprinkle 
th  bread  crumbs,  and  fiy  a  ni^e  brown.  Serve 
I    with  brown  gravy,  and  garni.sh  with  fried  p.irsley. 
,|   i>  Fhicassi;ed  Fowi,. — Car\-e  the  rem.ains  of  cold  roast 
,    fowl  into  nice  joints ;  make  gravy  of  the  trimmings  and 
I  ^  '  legs,  by  stewing  them  with,  one  strip  of  lemoh-jjeel, 
,    '  Ufe  blade  of  pounded  mace,  one  bunch  of  savoury 
L  .rb.-,,  one  onion,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  one  pint 
-  wattr,  until  reduced  to'i  pint  ;  then  strain,  and  put 
'     in  the  fowl.  Vv'arm  it  through,  and  thicken  witli  a  tea- 
ipooiiiul  of  flour  ;  stir  the  yolks  of  2  eggs  into  \  pint  of 
'    ;re«m  ;  add  these  to  the  sauce,  let  it  get  thoroughly 
li    tot,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boii  or  it  will  curdle, 
i      CurkaST  DuJiPi.n.-c.-;.— Chop  G  oz.  of  .suet  finely, 
('.    mix  it  with  lib.  of  flour,  and  add  ^Ib.  of  currants' 

I which  shrjuld  be  nicely  washed,  piclced,  and  dried  • 
,  n.ix  the  whole  to  a  limp  paste  with  rather  more  than 
i,  i  pint  of  water  or  milk;  divide  into  seven  b'r  eight 
.  ui,iu.piings,  tic  them  in  cloths,  antl  boil  for  an  hour 
aha  u  quarten  They  may  be  boiled  without  a  cloth  ; 
t!icy  should  then  be  made  into  round  balls  and 
I  cli  O[ined  iulo  boiling  water,  and  moved  about  at  first 

■  t.y  pif.'tut  ths:m  from  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
i        ..■•p^.n.    Serve  with  a  cut  lemon,  cold  butter,  and 

;  Leg  of  Pork.— Choo.se  a  small,  compnct, 

i  w.i:-iil!ed  kg,  and  rub  it  well  with  salt  ;  let  it  remain 
'  i)\  1,  ickio  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  rubbing  it  every 
I   :t  y.    An  hour  before  dressing  it,  put  it  into  cold 
'  w.'t.!  for  uu  hour.    If  the  pork  Ls  purchased  ready 
:...'..-!.  aiCji tain  how  long  it  has  beeij  in  pickle,  and 
s-  u  .      L-ccordingly.    Put  it  into  a  pat  with  sufficient 
<:    ■   ..utor  to  cover  it;  let  it  gradually  come  to  a 
;.•  ,,■     i.d  i>:move  the  scum-  as  it  rises.    Simmer  it  very 
.•■.M:,,  uB'l  do  not  allow  it  to    boil  fast,  or  the 
.cki>;  fviil  fall  to  pieces  before  the  middle  of  the 
'  '         '^?"*-    tiarrots,  turnips,  or  parsnips  may  be 
.I'.'i.'d  with  the  pork,  some  of  which  should  be  laid 
1  .  .  i.d  the  dish  aa  a  garnish.    Psase-pudding  is  an  in- 
('  ».  '.nsablc  acccmpaaiimejit. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 

Freit  Houses. — Pikes. — The  plants  which  started 
into  fruit  about  the  commencement  of  the  pre.'ent  year 
will  now  be  bloomed  up,  or  fast  approaching  that  con- 
dition ;  onwards  from  now  an  occa.'jional  sprinkling  of 
these  plants  overhead  at  the  time  the  house  is  finally 
closed  for  the  day  will  be  highly  beneficial;  at  the 
same  time,  avoi:l  .saturating  the  fruit  of  those  which 
are  in  flower.  Every  ray  of  simshine  is  Iiighl}'  es.=en- 
tialtothe  well-being  of  the  plants,  but  care  must  be 
exerci.sed  in  the  matter,  as  the  leaves  are  still  some- 
wbat  tender.  In  the  case  of  houses  having  large  squares 
of  glass  it  will  be  prudent,  during  the  next  fortnight 
or  three  weeks,  to  use  a  slight  shading  for  an  hpur  or 
two,  when  sunshine  is  very  powerful,  \mtil  the  foliage 
has  become  inui^ed  to  its  influence,  when,  in  most  cases, 
it  may  be  di.--.continued  altogether.  Airing  will  now  bo 
an  all-important  matter,  as  on  its  judicious  perform- 
anco  so  much  depends.  House.?, in  which  high  tempera- 
tures are  maintained  should  be  attended  to  early  in 
the  moriiing,  when  tlie  least  aperture  will  draw  ofl:  the 
damp  from  the  .--urfiice  of  the  leaves,  and  render  them 
le.'s  su^ce])tible  of  injury. 

Pi.Af'HKS  A^•I)  Nec'T.mtin'rs. — The  weather  lately  has 
been  of  tlie  mo^t  wintry  character.  Here  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  lltli  the  thermometer,  registered  l.")  degreer 
of  fro.st.  with  about  tAvo  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground. 
Tl:e  outi-ide  bordv!!-r;,  thrreforo,  of  the  early  hou.--es,  if 
not  RuflTicii'ntly  protected,  would  l)e  in  some  danger  of 
being  chilled.  In  the  last  few  daj-s.  howsA'cr,  a  more 
geniid  temperature  has  prevailed,  and  very  suitable 
for  forcing  fvuit.s  of  every  kind.  In  the  earliest  forced 
]icac1i-house  the  stoning  ])rocess  will  soon  bo  o^'cr, 
w  h»J!i  it  will  be  seen  how  to  regulate  the  crop  for  the 
^iv.'cllin.jc  periofl.  The  night  temperature  after  the 
stoning  is  over  may  be  increased  from  C.v  deg.  to  70 
(leg.,  and  in  the  day  time  from  75  deg.  to  SO  deg.,  and 
to  !'0  dog.  by  sunheat.  As  soon  as  tlie  Stoning  is 
over,  !ic.e  that  the  inside  border  is  kept  properlv 
watered,  'and  that  the  trees  are  syringed  once  or  twice 
,  a-day  according  to  the  weather.  "  In  the  succesion. 
liou.-^es  the  routine  will  now  bo,  thinning  of^the  fruit 
whei-e  too  thickly  .set,  and  more  especially  all  those 
that  are  badly  placed  on  the  shoots  should  be  thinned 
nfr  iir.st.  Still  attend  to  the  tying-iu  the  young 
shootis  a\i  thoy  advance,  and  regulate  them  so  as  not  to 
be  too  crowded.  By  giving  the  young  shoots  plenty 
of  room  the  lipening  fruit  gefs  more  sun  and  air  for 
colouring,  and  stHcngev  and  better  ripened  wood  for 
another  year  is  .secured  as  well.  Keep  all  insect  pests 
in  cheek  by  fumigating  the  trees  should  the  aphis 
attack  them,  and  <l.-iily  syringing  for  tlie  red  spider. 
Some  varieties  of  the  peach,  such  as  the  Royal  Georg  e 
and  others,  are  subject  to  mildew,  and  the  flowers  of 
sulphur  must  be  applied  both  to  the  young  fruit  and 
foliage  as  soon  as  it  .appears.  Xectarines  are  not  so 
liable,  the  young  .fruit  being  sihoother,  and  a  little 
sulphur  rubbed  with  the  finger  on  the  fruit  affected 
will  chock  its  spreading  to  any  extent.  When  peach 
and  nectarine  trees  are  properly  dressed  in  the 
autumn  \\it\i  the  sulphur  and  soap  mixture,  very 
little  of  the  mildew  is  afterwayds  experienced  when 
forcing  them.  ' 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. — The  man  will  deserve 
well  of  his  countiy  who  will  manage  to  devise  means 
of  retardJTig  the  blooming  period  of  such  fruit  tree  as 
the  .apricot,  the  peach,  &c.  Our  summers  are  gener- 
ally short  enough,  but  sufficiently  long  during  most 
seasons  to  ripen  such  fruit  .IS,  the  apricot,  even  if  the 
time  of  its  blooming  were  a  month  later  than  it  usually 
is.  It  may  be  said  that  the  fruit  would  not  even  then 
be  safe,  as  frosts  continue  to  occur  up  to  even  the 
middle  or  the  end  of  ]\Iay.  This  is,  of  course,  true  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  rarely  happens  that  frosts  oc- 
curring after  the  middle  of 'April  are  sufficiently  se- 
vere to  injure  the  fruit  crop,  more  particularly  if  a 
slight  protection  be  afforded  to  it.  If  the  culture  of 
the  apricot  has  neVer  been  attempted  upon  a  north 
aspect  the  exprriment  might  be  worthy  of.  a  trial. 
Coe's  golden  drop  plum  ripens  its  fruit  and  also  its 
wood  quite  as  well  when  jtramcd  on  a  wall  facing  the 
north  as  other  trees  of  the  same  variety  do  upon  south 
and  west  walls,  only  somewhat  later  in  the  season, 
which  proved  a  considerable  advantage  as  regards  the 
fruit.  Continue  to  protect  apricot  trees,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  oven  a  partial  crop.  Peach  trees  being  in  a 
less  forward  condition,  the  bloom  is  as  yet  uninjured, 
and  with  care  a  crop  may  yet  be  secured.  The  bloom 
of  the  cherry,  the  pear,  and  the  plum  are  just  about 
to  expand,  and  will  require  immediate  attention  in  the 
way  of  protection. 
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FACETIAE. 

What  key  does  most  harm?  Whi.ikey. 
What  bar  often  opens  but  never  shuts  ?    A  crow- 
bar. 

Why  is  a  bird  caged  like  a  hardened  sailor  ?  Bs- 
cause  he  doesn't  care  for  the  cat. 

Vi'hat  sweetmeat  do  you  get  by  slamming  a  door  or 
your  fingers  'i  Jam. 

About  whom  does  a  flirt  never  change  her  opinion  ' 
Alx)ut  herself. 

What  is  the  best  throw  of  the  dice  ?  To  thrcrw  thera 
away. 

Which  is  the  lightest  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? 
Ayr  (air). 

What  is  the  worst  kind  of  fare  soldiers  can  live  upon  ■ 
War-fare. 

What  kind  of  bat  flies  without  wings  ?  A  brick- 
bat. 

What  kind  of  men  do  women  like  best  ?  Husband- 
men. 

Why  is  a  bad  man  who  does  not  bet  as  bad  as  ons 
that  does  ?    Because  he  is  no  better. 

Whj"-  should  a  gouty  man  make  his  will  ?  To  have 
hi;!  leg  at  ease  (legatees). 

What  is  that  which  ties  a  lady  and  .gentleman  toge- 
ther, but  is  attached  only  to  a  kdy  '(  A  wedding  ring 

AMien  is  an  ox  not  an  ox  ?  When  it  is  turned  intc 
a  meadow. 

Why  is  a  percussion  ciip  like  death  ?  Because  it  i- 
a  detonator  (debt  o'  natur). 

Why  is  a  toothle.ss  man  like  a  cutler  without  asjiat- 
ants      Because  he  has  no  grinders. 

AMiich  is  the  most  sarcastic  ,of  professions  ?  A  che- 
mist ;  because  hq  is  always  ready  with  a  rettjit. 

What  countryman  iiC'a  Thames  waterman  '<  A  row- 
man  (Roman). 

What  useful  .article  of  furniture  is  it  that  jjobody 
wishes  to  keep  and  few  would  like  to  give  away  .-  A 
bed. 

^\'llat  disorder  excites  the  greatest  compassion  ?  The 
small-pox,  because  the  patient  is  generallj'  much  pitted 
([jitied). 

What  pains  get  more  prevalent  in  e^•ery  country  with 
the  increase  of  pojnilation,  yet  medical  men  never  try 
to  relieve  them  '.    I'ains  (panes)  of  glass. 

What  was  the  difference  between  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte and  tiueen  Ehzal^eth  '.  'The  one  was  a  wondei 
(one-dcr)  and  the  other  a  Tudor  .(two-der). 

What  i's  the  difference  between  a  successful  lovei 
and  an_un.«uccessful.one  ?  The  one  kisses  his  miss,  and 
the  other  misses  his  kiss. 

Two  men  ate  nuts  for  a  -wager  ;  the  one  ate  ninety- 
nine,  the  other  a  liuudred,  and  won  (one),  how  many 
did  the  winner  eat  more  than  the  loser  i  Clue. 

My  daughter  Annie  usctl  to  lie  dull  v.'hen  she  was  a 
maid  ;  why  is  she  lively  since  her  marriage  ?  Efeeauss 
she  is  Annie  mated  (animated). 

What  is  the  diflerence  between  an  idea  and  a  notion' 
An  idea  is  a  sudden  thought ;  a  notion  (an  ocean.1  is  s 
vast  expanse  of  wateY. 

How  can  a  man  be  said  to  be  winged  in  an  aljdir  o; 
honour  ?  Because  in  fighting  a  duel  he  makes  a  gocjsf 
of  himself. 


'■The  deep  and  the  rolling  Zuyder  Zee''  is  t^  bs  " 
drained,  at  the  co.st,  it  is  said,  of  £2il.0<i0. 

The  office  of  Admiralty  Director  of  Educatio;::,  wr.b- 
a  salary  of  £1,200  a  year  and  allowances,  hjs  b^cii 
abolished. 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  has  accepted  th6  poit  of  Prsii- 
dent  of  the  Health  Df^partment  of  the  Social  Scicnci. 
Congi'css. 

The  Sydney  and  Pigport  Iron  Company,  Fr.iricst  of 
Dean,  are  discharging  miiiers  ov;'mg  to  deprss-^ion  ia 
trade. 

A  telegram  from  Melbourne,  dated  Maj'ch  27,  repoj-tij ' 
that  the  exports  from  Melbourne,  Adelaide',  and  >iyd- 
ney  for  the   month  were: — Of  wool,  .'!-i,'iOO  Laier,. 
tallow,  3,300  casks;  copper,  l,:)f)0  tons  ;  r-oppi:- c:  c-.- 
2,700  tons;  wheat,  ri2, 000  (juarters  :  flour,  fi.-iv'O  to  s 

Lady  Doctor.s. — We  understand  that  iiiss  Eii;  . 
beth  Morgan,  M.D.,  one  of  the  physicians  at  the  H-.  i- 
pital  for  Women,  Marylebone,  is  about  to  follow  ti.^. 
example  of  her  colleague,  Mrs.  Anderson,  M.D..  by 
entering  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  Her  fu;i..i.; 
hushantVds  a  physician,  byname  Dr.  Hoggau. 

Twins  and  Triplets. — During  the  year  1S70  there 
were  1,384  twin  births  and  nine  triplet  birth;-,  i!:di- 
eating  that  one  in  every  eighty-two  mothers  bore  tv.in.3 
and  that  one  in  every  12,6Gr>  m.others  bore  tiipieis 
In  one  of  the  cases  of  triplet  births  the  inothcr  i:  >  \ 
been  married  nineteen  years  and  seven  months  b  if  .  ^  ^ 
she  bore  children,  and  then  tL^sawimc  a.t  a  bu'-L. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[Apra  4,  187*. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT, 
A  STRANGE  WORLD." 
NEW  NOVEL 

BY 

MISS  BRADDON. 

We  have  great  pleasm'e  in  an- 
nouncing that  we  shall  commence  the 
publication  of  a  new  and '  thrilling 
novel  from  the  distinguished  pen  of 
MISS  BRADDON,  entitled  "  A 
3TE.\:NGE  world,"  in  the  Penny 
Dbsfatch  of  April  18th.  The  New 
Story  will,  we  are  corfident,  excite  the 
keenest  interest  in  literary  circles,  and  , 
we  can  promise  the  readers  of  the 
Peknt  Despatch  a  treat  of  the  highest 
kind. 

'to  correspondents. 

Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days 
after  they  are  received^  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
number,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  dislinctly  what,  if 
any,  remvmeration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  wo  take  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  found  unsuitabfe. 

A  Clerk. — Perhaps  you  have  no  crest.  Write  to 
Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Dublin  Castle,  and  enclose  a 
stamped  directed  envelope. 

W. — Saltpetre  is  not  a  poison— corned  beef  is 
cured  with  saltpetre.  It  is  bo  called  because  it 
esudes  from  rocks — sal,  sslt-^und  pstru,  a  rock. 

Cigarette. — Oatmeal  should  certainly  be  sufficiently 
cooke3  ;  in  proper  form  it  i.s  easy  of  digestion  and 
fattening.  There  is  nothing  but  presumption  in 
eiideavou; .  rig  to  estimate  the  date  of  the  Final 
Judgment. 

Larkie. — We  cannot  help  you.  '~ 

Ignoramus. — Back  combs  have  once  more  become 
fashionable.  The  sunlmer  fashions  are  not  yet  an- 
nounced. They  will  be  printed  in  the  Despatch  as 
soon  as  possible.  Paleness  ought  to  be  natural, 
and  not  acquired.  All  methods  of  acquiring  it  are 
dangerous.  The  Lord  Mayor  has,  in  all,  about 
£2,000  for  his  year  of  office.  Writing  only 
middling: 

P.  P. — You  had  bcit  advertise  your  qualifications  in  a 

i-iverpool  or  Manchester  journal. 
JTLVIA. — The   Secretary,    Genera^  Post-office,  v,i\\ 

give  you  all  particulars.    Write  to  him,  and  send  a 

stamped  addressed  envelope. 
Co"Uon. — It  is  said  that  a  small  piece  of  resin  dipped 
in  the  water  which  is  placed  in  a  vessel  on  a  stove 
(not  an  open  fireplace),  will  add  a  peculiar  property 
to  the  atmasphere  of  the  room,  which  will  give  great 
I  eUef  to  persons  troubled  with  a  cough.  The  heat 
o£.,the  stove  is  sufficient  to  throw  ofl'  the  aroma  of 
the  resin,  and  gives  the  same  relief  that  is  afforded 
by  the  combustion  because  the  evaporation  is  more 
durable.  The  same  resin  may  be  used  for  weeks. 
Persons  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  true  state  of 
their  lungs  are  directed  to  draw  in-as  much  breath 
fts  they  conveniently  can  ;  they  are  then  to  count  as 
far  as  they  are  able>>  ia  a  BiIo^  and  audible  Toioe, 


.without  drawing  in  more  breath.  The  number  of 
seconds  they  can  continue  counting  must  be  care- 
fully observed  ;  in  a  consumption  the  time  does  not 
exceed  ten,  and  is  frequently  less  than  si.x  seconds  ; 
in  plemisy  and  pneumonia  it  ranges  from  nine  to 
four  seconds.  When  the  lungs  are  in  a  sound  con- 
dition, the  time  will  range  as  high  as  from  twenty  to 
thirty-five  seconds. 

Lodger. — Men  must  judge,  each  for  himself,  of  the 
advisability  of  getting  married;  but  we  should  say 
£65  per  year  is  too  low  a  sum  to  begin  with.  Po- 
verty seems  a  certainty  under  the  circumstances.  It 
is  not  nocc-isary  to  i-emove  your  hat  when  saluting  a 
gentleman— if  he  be  older  or  su2)erior  in  position 
proper  deference  can  be  sho*p  in  the  manner  of 
bowing.    Writing  and  diction  middling. 

P.  J.  K. — We  tliiuk  the  name  Carey  Irish.  We  do  not 
know  that  the  family  has  arms.  Bunions  are  to  be 
treated  by  a  chiropodist. 

Coffee. — The  Turkish  way  of  making  coffee  produce^ 
a  very  different  result  from  that  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  A  small  conical  saucepan,  with  a 
long  handle,  and  calculated  to  hold  about  tv;o 
table-spoonfuls  of  water,  is  the  instrument  used- 
The  fresh  roasted  berry  is  pounded,  not  ground' 
a«id  about  a  desiert-spooniul  is  put  into  the  minute 
boiler  ;  it  is  then  nearly  filled  with  water,  and 
thrust  among  the  embers.  A  few  seconds  suffice  to 
make  it  boil,  and  the  decoction,  grounds  and  all,  i* 
poured  out  into  a  small  cup,  which  fits  into  a  brass 
socket,  much  like  the  cup  of  an  acoin,  and  holding 
the  china  cup  as  that  do^  the  acorn  itself.  The 
Turks  seem  to  drink  this  decoction  boiling,  and 
swaUow  the  grounds  with  the  liquid. 

Rust. — After  bright  gr.ates  have  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  they  should  be  dusted  over  with  unslaked 
lime,  and  thus  left  uutU  wanted.  All  the  coils  of 
piano  wues  are  thus  spi-inkled,  and  will  keep  from 
rust  for  many  years.  Table  knives,  which  are  not 
iu  constant  use,  ought  jo  be  put  in  a  case  in  which 
silted  quicklime  is'  placed,  about  ^ht  inches  deep- 
They  should  be  plunged  to  the  top  of  the  blades, 
but  the  lime  should  not  touch  the  handles. 

H.  G. — How  to  get  sleep  is  to  many  persons  a  matter 
of  high  importance.  Nervous  persons,  who  are 
troubled  with  wakefulness  and  excitability  usually 
have  a  strong  tendency  of  blood  on  the  brain,  with 
cold  extremities.  The  pressure  of  the  blood  on  tbg 
brain  keeps  it  in  a  stimulated  or  wakeful  state,  and 
the  pulsations  in  the  head  are  often  pauiful.  Let 
such  rise  and  chafe  the  body  and  extremities  with  a 
brush  or  towel,  or  rub  !<martly  with  the  hands,  to 
promote  circulation  and  withdraw  th^  excessive 
amount  of  blood  from  the  brain,  and  they  will  fall 
asleep  in  a  few  moments.  A  cold  bath,  or  a  sponge 
bath  and  rubbing,  or  a  good  run,  or  a  rapid  walk  in 
the  open  air,  or  going  up  or  down  stairs  a  few  times 
just  before  retiring,  will  aid  in  equalising  circulation 
and  promoting  sleep.  These  rules  are  simple  and 
easy  of  application  i'n  castle  or  cabin,  and  may  mi- 
nister to  the  comfort  of  thousands  who  would  freely 
expend  money  for  an  anodyne  to  promote  "Nature's 
sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep." 

S.  O.  R.  wants  to  know  how  to  harden  objects  in 
plaster  of  Paris. — Take  two  par^  of  stearine,  two 
parts  of  Venetian  soap,  one  part  of  pearlash,  and 
twenty -four  to  thirty  paits  of  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  The  stearine  and  soap  are  cut  into  slices, 
mixed  ^vith  the  cold  ley,  and  bodied  for  abaut  half  an 
hour,  being  constantly  stirred.  "VMienever  the  mass 
rises,  a  little  cold  ley  is  added.  The  pearlash,  pre- 
viously moistened  with  a  little  rainwater,  is  then 
added  and  the  whole  boiled  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
mass  is  then  stirted  until  cold)  when  it  is  mixed  with 

i    so  much  cold  hs  that  it  becomes  perfectly  liauid. 


and  runs  olf  the  spoon  without  coagulatiilg  and  con' 
tracting.  Before  using  this  composition,  it  siioult 
be  kept  for  several  days  well  covered.  It  may  be 
presewed  for  years.  Before  applying  it  to  the  ob- 
jects, they  should  be  well  dusted,  the  stain.?  scraped 
away,  and  then  c-oated,  by  moans  of  a  thick  brush, 
with  the  wash,  as  long  as  the  plaster  of  Paris  abeorba 
it,  and  left  to  dry.  The  coating  is  .then  dusted  with 
leather,  or  a  soft  brush.  If  the  surface  has  not  be- 
come shining,  the  opera-tion  m'ust  be  repeated. 

Sally.— The  tops  and  other  portions  of  sllver.inkstanda 
frequently  become  deeijly  discoLjurod  withink.  which 
is  difficult  to  remove  by  oidinary  means.  It  may, 
however,  he  completely  eradicated  by  nip.king  a  little 
chloride  of  lime  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  rubbing' 
it  upon  the  stains.  Chloride  of  lime  has  been  mis- 
named "  the  general  bleacher,"  but  it  is  a  foul  enemy 
to  all  metallic  surfaces. 

A  Poor  Widow. — It  -n-ill  prolJably  cost  you  more  to 
recover  the  trifle  due  to  you»^n  you  imagine.  See 
your  debtor,  and  endeavour  to  effect  a  compro- 
mise. 

STtbEoT. — llr.  Heron  was  a  j-rofessor-in  Galway  Col- 
lege for  twelve  years.  We  do  not  touch  politics  or 
religious  matters  in  this  magazine.    Writing  bad. 

A  SuBscniBKR  — Beaton's  Cookery  Book  supplies  all 
the  iufoi-mation  you  require. 

J.  E.— The  United  States  are  each  govei-ned  by  a  local 
legislature,  and  mdke  what  are  termed  "State laws." 
They  are  all  governed  by'  Congress  and  the  Sanate 
in  matters  which  affect  the  general  weak  Canada 
is  governed  by  its  own  Parliament  an-d  a  Govemor- 
Geheral,  who  is' appointed  by  the  English  Cabinet.. 

A  Tjppesaby  Lass.— You  ■  can  sow  the  seeds  now 
Write  to  jir.  John  Sheridan,  and  he  will  send  you 
the  Despatch  of  January  ^i,  or  any  back  numbers 
you  -may  require. 

T.  W. — You  can  get  all  particulars  by  -writing  to  the 
secretary  of  thf!  Bank. 

J.  B.  H.  wants  to  kiiow  how  he  shall  mix  up  slack  ol 
coal  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  consume  a  couple  of  tons 
iiow  lying  useless.  £jjk 

A  Constant*  SubscribBBi  imo  and  32mo  are  tech- 
nicalities used  by  bSkbinders  to  signify  certain 
sizes  of  books.  O.S. A.  means  Order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine ;  OSi.F.  means  Ordtr-,of  St.  Francis  :  O.P., 
Order  of  Preachers  ;  V.F.,  ^^icar-Fpreign  ;.  V.G., 
Vic-*r-General  ;  C.C.,  CathoUc  Curate  ;  S.J.,  Society 
of  Jesus. 

Troy  City.— Write  to  the  Secretary,  General  Post 
Office,  Dubhn.    Writing  poor. 

OvocA— We  cannot  enter  upon  distinctions  of  different 
grades  of  life— respectability  depends  upon  conduct. 
Anonymous  letter-writing  is  whoUy  objectionable, 
and  disgrace  always  atuiches  to  the  writer.  You  bad 
better  not  accept  presents  from  a  young  man  unless 
you  ar#  certain  as  to  what  he  and  yourself  mean. 
Y\'riting  pretty  fair. 

Ned  Palmer— Take  your  hat  to  a  hatter.  You  can  get 
a  German  Dictionary— or  any  book— by  wTiting  to 
a  bookseller  and  sending  stamps.  P.cetry,  like 
anything  else,  is  to  be  learned  by  constant  repetition. 

Declined °wiTH  Thanks.—"  The  Reformed  and  th«__ 
Reformer  ,"  "  The  Infiuenoe  of  the  Gulf  Stream  upon 
our  Climate  ;"  "RoseAudley  ;"  "  Unspoken  Lovb 
"The  Old  Wife's  Valentine "No  More  |'Day 
Dreaming      "  Our  Celtic  Tongue  ;"'  "  Dublin." 

SVBSCKIPIION  RATES. 
Paija'ole  iiiiariablyin  aJi-cinct. 
Stamped,  Ts.  per  Annum;  3s.  ed.  per  Half-year;  Is.  ya. 

UNSTAA^PED^DeliveredFree-n-ithin  the  City),  5s.  per  Annum; 
•'s  (id  per  Half-vear:  Is.  3cl.  per  Quarter. 
Post  OSice  Order?  to  be  made  payable  to  JoHX  SnERiD.o. 
Pnblin ;  Pnnted  and  PubUshed  for  the  Propnotor,  at  ma 
Office,  S3  Middle  Abbey-street. 
KEGISTEKED  FOR  TRA>^5MISSION  ABROAI*. 
SATURDAY.  APRIL  4,  1874. 
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••TAKEN  AT  THE  FLOOD." 

▲  B    ORIGINAL  JIOVEL, 

Specially  Written  by 

MISS  BRADDOX, 

Author  of  "Lady  Audhy's  Secret,"  "Strangers  and 
Pilgrims,"  ice. 

[all  F.KHTS  eeseeved.] 

CHAPTER  LSVII. 

«I210E   there's  XO  help,    COIIE,   LET   U3   KISS  AKD 
PART." 

Edmund  Standcn  went  back  to  his  hotel  after  that 
last  journey  from  Hatfield,  and  made  all  arrangements 
for  starting  by  the  Continental  train  next  morning. 
He  v/as  going  to  Paris,  and  thence  on  to  Marseilles^ 
and  possibly  to  Algiers.  He  would  seek  forgetful- 
ness  among  strange  scenes  and  a  strange  people,  where 
not  a  feature  of  the  landscape — -net  a  word  spoken 
near  him — would  recall  the  English  home  from  which 
he  was  self-banished  or  the  hopes  he  had  lost. 

He  went  into  the  reading  room  after  dinner,  and 
tiirned  over  the  day's  newspapers,  with  but  the  faint, 
est  interest  in  anything  0e  read  in  them,  when  some- 
thing happened  v.-hich  changed  all  his  plans,  and  put 
that  thought  of  a  winter  in  Algiers  out  of  his  head  for 
the  present.        •  ' 

The  following  brief  advertisement  appeared  among 
various  enigmatic  appeals  in  the  second  column  of  the 
Times'  supplement — not  the  day's  paper,  but  a  two 
days  old  supplement,  as  Edmund  discovered  after- 
wards, when  he  looked  at  the  date  ; — 

Tlie  frienfU  of  a  lady  now  lying  seriously  ill  at  the  Pier 
Hotfel,  li'ewliaven,  are  requested  to  comniunicate  with  tiio 

Proprietress.'  The  lady  arrived  by  the  afternoon  train  from 
ewes,  on  Thursday,  f^eptembcr  lOth,  and  has  been  sufi'or- 
ing  from  fever  and  delirium  «vcr  since.  Her  linen  is  niariced 
S.  P.  She  wears  a  large  diamond  cross,  and  has  in  her  pos- 
session a  morocco  hand-bag,  with  patent  lock,  supposed  to 
contTkin  valuables. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  person  indicated. 
It  was  half-past  seven  o'clock  when  Edmund  Standen 
read  the  advertisement.  He  was  at  the  London  Bridge 
Station  at  eight,  and  at  a  quai-ter-past  was  on  his  way 
to  Newhaven.  He  had  to  wait  upwards  o|  an  hour  at 
Lewes,  and  it  'tfus  eleven  by  the  .time  he  reached  the 
end  of  his  journey.  Here  only  disappointment  and 
perplexity  awaited  him.  The  landlady  had  a  strange 
Btory  to  tell  him. 

She  had  sent  the  advertisement  to  the  Times  on  the 
preceding  Fridjiy,  hy  the  advice  of  the  medical  man, 
who  saw  the  possibility  of  the  patient's  fever  deve- 
loping into  typhus  o'f^  typhoid.  The  landlady  had 
been  terrified  by  the.  naere  suggestion  of  such  a  thing, 
and  was  forremoviagthe  patient  at  once  to  the  county 
hospital. '  ■    ;  ' 

This  the  doctor  had  pronounced  impossible.  She  was 
too  iU  to  bear  such  a  journey,  and  the  most  that  could 
be  done  was  to  remove  her  to  some  adjacent  lodging 
there  to  await  communications  feom  friends  who  might 
see  the  Tmw' advertisement.  'This  Vas  done  imme- 
diately, and  it  happened  curiously  that  from  the  hour 
of  removal  the  sufferer  began  to  meud.  She  was  calmer, 
and  the  fever  considerably  reduced  by  Saturday  night. 
On  Sunday  »he  was  able  to  leave  her  bed.    The  next 


day  the  improvement  was  still  more  marked  ;  the  pa- 
tient was  calm  and  sensible — opened  her  bag  and  pro- 
duced apurse,  from  v.  hich  she  gave  the  doctor  a  twenty, 
pound  note  for  the  landlady  of  the  hotel,  and  a  ten- 
pound  note  on  account  of  his  own  services.  On  Mon- 
day evening  the  nurse  who  had  charge  of  the  patient 
ventured  to  leave  her  for  a  littlb  while,  in  order  to  go 
into  the  village  upon  some  errand.  According  to  this 
woman's  statement,  she  was  only  absent  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  but  on  her  return  the  patient  was  gone.  The 
nurse  had  left  her  dressed  and  l3ung  on  the  sofa. 
Search  was  immediately  made,  but  vainly. 

The  time  of  the  patient's  disappearance  was  within 
a  few  minutes  of  the  time  at  which  the  boat  started 
for  DieiDpe,  -but  nobody'  had  thought  of  going  to  the 
pier,  or  suggested  the  idea  of  the  patient  having  gone 
on  board  the  steamer,  till  too  late. 

"Vrhen  the  same  steamer  returned- to  ISewLaven  it 
was  ascertained  that  a  lady  dressed  iu  black,  answering 
to  the  description  of  the  nameless  fever  patient,  had 
crossed  on  the  pre-\dous  voyage  to  Dieppe.  If  o  one  had 
remarked  whore  she  went,  or  whether  she  was  met  by 
anyone  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer. 

"  I'm  afraid  the  poor,  dear  young  lady  must  be  a 
little  queer  in  her  head,"  said  the  landlady,  with  a  sym- 
pathetic air — that  twenty-pound  note  paid  her  very 
well  for  the  beef  teas  and  arrowroots  made  for  the  in- 
valid. "  Dr.  FoUcott  says  she  must  have  endangered 
her  life  by  that  fooHsh  journey,  for  though  she  seemed 
to  get  round  so  quickly,  she  was  as  weak  as  a  baby, 
and  only  keeping  herself  up  by  some  inward  excitement. 
She  was  just  in  the  state  for  a  relapse." 

"There  is  no  boat  till  to-moiTow,  I  suppose,"  said 
Mr.  Standen. 

"No,  sir  ;  not  till  to-morrow  morning,  at  ton." 

"  Then  I  shall  cross  by  that  boat.  Dieppe'is  not  a 
large  place.  It  will  go  hard  with  me  if  I  d»  not  find 
this  lady." 

If  the  landlady  expected  some  enlightenment  as  to 
the  circumstances  of  her  nameless  gusst,  she  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Mr,  Standen  thanked 
her  for  her  care  of  the  helpless  traveller,  but  told  her 
nothing.  He  called  on  the  local  sm-geon  next  morning; 
and  heard  his  opinion  of  the  case.  It  was  not  cheer- 
ing. 

Edmund  Standen  was  iu  Dieppe  before  dwk  that 
evening,  going  quietly  from  place  tc^place,  iaquiring 
for  the  fugitive.  After  two  houi-s'  diligent  search  he 
found  her  at  a  third-rate  hotel  in  the  town,  in  n  small 
room  on  the  fourth  storey,  paved  ■with  red  tiles.  She 
was  lying  on  a  narrow  bedju  a  low  alcove,  with  a  Sister 
of  Mercy  sitting  on  a  rush-bottomed  chair  by  the  bed- 
side, counting  her  beads  and  whispering  prayers 
while  the  patient  lay  in  a  slumber  that  seemed  more 
.re3tle.='.s  than  the  most  unquiet  wakefulness. 

Sylvia  had  struggled  hard  to  go  on — on,  she  knew 
not  whither— to  Paris,  or  anywhere — but  had  broken 
down  at  the  Dieppe  railv/ay  station,  where  she  found 
•  hei'self  hardly  able  to  stand.  She  tottered  to  t'ue  wait, 
•ing  room,  and  here  was  seen  by  the  good  Siater  of 
'  Mercy;  who,  finding  her  helpless  and  friendless,  took 
her  in  charge,  put  her  into  a  hackney  caiTiage,  and  had 
.her  conveyed  to  the  hotel  where  she  was  now  lying. 

Before  nightfall  the  fever  was  aa^ain  at  its  height, 
and  the  dreaded  typhoid  s^peedily  declared  itsoll  The 


Dieppe  doctor  ordered  cooling  drinks,  bled  the  patj^nl 
two  or  three  times,  exercised  all  his  still  for  the  one 
grea  t  end  of  reducing  the  system.  In  this  he  had  suc- 
ceeded to  admiration,  and  the  patient,  thus  robbed  of 
forces  which  might  have  fought  the  disease,  had  sue- 
«umbed  to  the  fever. 

One  look  at  that  wasted  face — those  glassy  eyes 
which  opened  and  looked  at  him  without  recognition- — 
told  Edmund  Standen  that  the  end  was  inevitable. 
How  near  or  how  distant  that  end  'might  be  he  knew 
not. 

He  telegraphed  to  Londou  for  the  famous  Dr.  Crow, 
reckless  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  doctor's  time  and  his 
own  money,  feeling  very  sure  that  it  was  too  lata  for 
any  good  to  be  done  by  the  wisest  physician  upon 
earth,  but  anxious  to  do  the  uttermost  for  this  wreck 
of  humanity  which  had  once  been  his  idol.'  ; 

The  great  doctor  telegi-aphtd  a  prorhpt  reply.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  come  to  Dieppe,  but  b.e  would 
send  Dr.  Daw,  a  star  of  secondary  magnitude  in  tha 
medical  world.  For  Dr.  Daw's  arrival  Mr.  Stacdea 
waited  patiently,  but  not  hopefully. 

•  He  shared  the  Sister's  watoh 'oesido  that  sick  be.l,.hii 
hand  held  the  c-ap  of  cooling  druik  to  those  parched 
lips,  heedless  of  what  poison  might  lurk  in  the  burn- 
ing breath  that  seemed  almost  to  sear  his  face  as  ha 
bent  over  the  sufi'erer. 

How  changed  she  was — that  lovely  Sylvia,  whoaa 
beauty  had  been  so  fatal  a  gift.  The  red-gold  hair  had 
been  shorn  close  to  the  small  head  by  the  nurse'a 
scissors— the  once  oval  cheek  was  now  hollowed  and 
cavernous,  the  jaw  square  and  bony,  and  those  eyes- 
lamps  of  splendour — were  now  dull  and  lightlesa 
Could  there  be  keener  agony  than  to  mark  such  decay, 
and  to  remember  how  ho  had  loved  her,  and  to  feel 
that  he  loved  her  still — that  she  was  dear  to  him  inhej 
misery,  dear  to  him  despite  hor  guilt  ? 

Once  <5uring  the  long  hours  of  his  watch  the  suf< 
ferer  awakened  suddenly  from  a  sleep  that  had  been 
somewhat  quieter  than  that  restless  doze  in  which  nhfj 
was  wont  to  lie.  The  dark  eyes  were  slowiy  turned  to- 
wards him,  and  gazed  at  him  with  the  gradual  dawn 
of  recognition.  The  words  that  followed  denoted  that, 
although  Silvia,  knew  her  lover,  she  had  no  consi;ions« 
ness  of  late  events  or  the  place  where  she  was. 

"  I  thought  you  wouldn't  leave  me,  Edmund,  jus! 
before  our  weeding,"  she  said  in  her  faeble,  tremuioui 
voice.  "But  you've  Vjeen  awaj' f.o  long,  and  I  hajva 
been  lying  here  with  that  dark  woman  watobing  me, 
that  woman  over  there  in  the  gown.  "Why  don't  you 
send  her  away  1  You  know  I  detest  black.  I  wore 
mourning  so  long  for  Sir  Aubrey  ;  but  that  is  all  ovel 
now,  and  my  wedding  dress  is  ready.  I  showed  it  youj 
didn't  I,  Edmund  ?  Such  lovely  poiat-lace — fit  for  a 
duchess,  but  not  too  good  for  your  \'ife.  I  want  to 
look  my  best  that  day.  What  have  they  done  with 
my  hair  ?"  she  cried,  passing  hef  thin  fingera 
over  her  head  with  a  weak,  uncertain  movement" 
"  They  haven't  cut  it  o£F,  have  they  ?  They 
couldn't  be  so  cruel  as  that.  I  was  always  praiaed  foi 
my  hair,  though  some  of  the  Hedingham  girls  called 
it  red.  It  is  all  gone.  Am  I  in  prison,  Edmund,  foj 
some  dreadful  crime  ?  Could  they  put  .,me  in  prison 
for  thM  V  : 

There  wei«-&t£ul  pauses  between  these  broken  sen.' 
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tenci'.,,  ;inii  lumy  of  the  woivls  were  imperfect  and 
iiuli.siiiiol  ;  only  the  ki'cii  car  of  affection  couM  have 
intcrjjrutod  tliose  rambling  utterances  of  ha!f-con- 
Bcioa.siiJiss. 

Edmund  soothed  and  coiiifortcd  the  sufTorcr — mur- 
mured wortls  of  hope,  .s]X)kc  of  another  world,  that 
ivorkl  whose  mysstic  i;!itc  .stuod  ajai'.  Vain  eftbrt  ;  the 
shallow,  worldly  mind  was  still  given  to  earthly  things 
—  had  neither  caro  nor  iiopo  lieyend  earth. 

"Is  to-day  our,  wedding  day,  Edmund  ?"  she 
nskeil.  *' Don't  dcei  ivc  nie.  I  am  not  too  ill  to  f,,j 
the  church.  Let  mo  gut  up  and  bs  dressed.  AVlierc 
Is  Celine  V  Send  that  dark  woman  awf.y;  and  bring 
me  Celine.  I  know  my  weduijig  dross  has  come  homo. 
WJiy  do  you  turn  from  me  like  that,  Edmund,  and 
lutle  your  face  with  your  hands  ?  Tliero  is  no  one  wiio 
can  prevent  our  marriage.    Sir  Aubrey  in  safe." 

Then  followed  long  interval.-;  of  silence,  and  then 
wandering  W'-'hIs  that  ha<l  no  lueaning  even  for  Ed- 
munds iitteutive  ear.  He  watched  beside  that  bed 
day  and  night,  while  th.^  patieut  Sister  of  Mercy  sal 
in  a  corner  be.sid--  tlie  bed  curtain,  whore  hjylvia  could 
not  see  her,  r.iel  prepared  the  medicines  and  fever 
drinks,  and  directed  .Vlr.  Stiinden's  ndnisi rations,  and 
prayed  with  all  the  fervour  of  her  simple  soul  for  tins 
fading  sinner. 

Dr.  Daw  came,  hut  could  do  nuthing  except  pro- 
nounce that  the  Dieppe  surgeon  had  been  altogether 
at  fault,  .and  prescribe  a  new  mode  of  treatment  which, 
had  it  been  adopted  earlier,  might  have  saved  the 
patient,  but  which  could  now  only  prolong  hfe,  and 
IonL;then  the  '.vc-.rine.  :-  of  dying. 

The  life  thus  protracted,  watched  with  unrcmittirg 
care,  lasted  thn  e  or  four  days  .after  Dr.  Daw  s  visit, 
and  then,  in  the  tjniet  midi'ighc,  the  tired  Buiferer 
slipped  almost  uoav.  ares  into  the  uu<ltscov;  red  country. 
Love  watched  the  l  ist  breath,^  roligien  knelt  by  the 
bed,  ar.d  thus  the  wui'hdy  soul  went  forth  from  tlie  re- 
gion of  human  pity  and  ati'ection  into  tlie  awful  soli- 
tude beyond,  ■5^'hither  no  human  imagination  dared 
follow  it. 

Uu'ce,  very  uo.a-  lln;  end,  th^  re-  came  a  gleam  of 
light.  The  lips  which  had  been  voieelesj  for  many  long 
hours  moved  faintly,  and  Edmimd,  leaning  <lown  to 
catch  the  feeble  whisper,  hoard  Sylvia's  la'st  words  : 

Kiss  irie  once  again  liefore  I  go — as  you  kissi;d  me  in 
the  churchy.'.rd- -l)efore  1  betrayed  you." 

Living  .',ud  (iying  lips  met  iu  the  last  kiss  of  a  love 
that  had  Uen  fatal. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

\y^^e  beg  to  announce  that  the  opening  chapters  f)f 
Miss  Bu.vddun's  New  and  Original  Novel,  "  A  Strangk 
World,"  will  be  commenced  in  the  Penny  Despatch 
of  ncit  week,  Apiil  IS.] 

ROCHKFORT'S  ESCAPE. 
The  es-editor  of  La  Lantemc,  condeiiinod  to  impri- 
eoument  for  hie,  is  once  more  a  free  man,  master  of 
his  own  actions,  and  there  i-s  no  reason  why  we  should 
cot  next  hear  of  his  visiting  Victor  Hugo  to  I'etuvn 
thanks  for  the  ertbrts  made  by  that  veteran  poet  to 
commute  his  sentence.  At  present  M.  Rochefort  is  at 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  having  e.sca])ed  from  New 
Cahfoniia,  in  company  with  Paschal  (Jnjusset,  Minister 
of  Foreign  A'Jami  under  the  Commune,  and  '.■ther 
Comniuuists.  How  he  and  his  C(mipiuiions  were 
emibled  to  regain  their  freedom  is  not  yet  explained. 
We  wait  to  learn  whether  their  escape  is  due  to  the 
negligence  or  secret  symi>athy  of  the  keej)ers.  Spe- 
culation will  soon  be  gratified.  For  the  present  we 
only  know  that  another  strange  incident  has  been 
added  to  those  winch  compose  t)io  strange  cai'cer  of 
this  active  and  irrepressible  journalist.  \t  is  .said  that 
the  escape  was  made  iii  a  small  beat,  from  which,  al'tor 
being  exposed  fer  three  days,  Rochefort  and  his  com- 
p.auions  were  taken  on  board  an  English  vessel  bound 
fiir  New  South  W.ales.  Even  the  story  told  by  the 
es-t'laiinant  of  his  escape  from  the  Bell.a  is  less  won- 
derful tlian  that  which  the  ex-Minister  and  ex-convict 
will  have  to  tell.  An  Englisli  captain  Uoes  not  often 
skckcn  sail  in  those  Southern  Seas  to  pick  up  sttch  a 
boat's  crew  as  th.at  which  clambered  over  the 
f.i<le  of  the  ship  which  received  Henri  de  Roche- 
lort.  Comte  de  Lacay,  Piischal  Grousset,  formerly 
^.iinister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  rest  of  the 
queer  lot.  _  It  is  certain  Rochefort  is  not  about  to  emu- 
late tiu!  soi-ilisavt  Roger  Tichborne,  and  give  tip  civih- 
sation  for  the  bush.  He  has  already  despatched  tele- 
grams from  Sydney,  announcing  his  freedom,  and  ask- 
ing fur  funds  to  be  remitted  to  him.  So  we  'should  be 
sorry  to  say  the  career  of  the  most  violent  aiJd  viru- 
leat  opponent  of  the  Second  Empire  is  yet  ended. 


W'lLUi  .A.ND  BEQUESTS. 
Tlie  will  and  codicil,  dated  Feb.  22,  1SG5,  and  Oct. 
21,  1873,  of  the  Hon.  and  Riylit  Rev.  Charles  Amyaud 
Harris,  D.D.,  formerly  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  who  died 
on  the  IGth  ult..  at  Tonjuay,  were  proved  on  the  25th 
ult.  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  O'JJrien,  tUc  sole 
cxeent(>r.  the  porson.al  estate  being  sworn  under 
.£25,000.  The  testator  bequeaths  .C'ijm  each  to  tlie 
Incor[)oratcd  Society  for  Promoting  the  Enl  ir/jement, 
Buihling.  and  Repairing  of  (Jhurclies  and  Chajiels,  and 
the  Colonial  Bishopric  Fund  ;  .-CJ  2,001)  to  hi^;  brother. 
Admiral  \h.c  lion.  Sir  Edw.ard  Alfred  JeOui  Harris  ; 
and  the  residue  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  said  Hon. 
and  Rev.  H.  O'Brien.  Tlie  will,  dated  Sept.  2o,  18.54, 
of  Lord  John  George  Lennox,  late  of  Darlaud,  ni;ar 
Chatham,  Kisnt,  wdio  dietl  on  N^ov.  10  last,' was  proved 
on  the  2-lth  nit.  by  Augustus  Frederick  Fj-aiicis 
Lennox,  the  snn  of  the  deceased,  the  acting  executor, 
the  personal  estate,  in  tlie  L'nite<l  Kingdofn  being 
sworn  undei-  .t'(),000.  .The  testator  leaves  all  his  house- 
hold goods  and  furniture  to  his  wife,  Lady  Louisa 
l''!ederica'  Lennox,  and  the  residue  of  tlie  personalty 
to  .dl  his  sons  equally. — Tiie  will  and  codicil,  dated  re- 
£)^(v  tively  August  12,  1870,  and  August  27,  1872.  of 
Sir  John  Nevvdigate  Ludford  Clietwode,  Bart.,  late  of 
Oitk.ley  liall,  Stafiordshire,  who  died  Sept.  S  last,  were 
pn^vifl  <m  the  27th  ult.  by  Sir  George  Ch  'tWode,  of 
Byrklcy  Lodge,  the  nephew,  the  sole  executor,  th-a 
pei.^onalty  being  sworn  'under  .£14,000.  The  testator 
bixjuci'iis  to  his  wife.  L/ady  Arabella  Phyllis  ChetVi'ode 
£500,  iiud  legacies  and  annuities  to  liis  brother,  nieces, 
.ind  other  members  of  his  family,  and  to  his 
land  agent,  domestic  servants,  farm  labourers,  and 
others.  The  rest  of  the  personalty,  with  the  whole  of 
the  real  property,  goes  to  testator's  said  nephew,  who 
also  takes  the  settled  estates. 


EPITAPHIANA. 

rSjjecially  contributed.]  ' 
Hadleigh  Church,  Suffolk— 

Tjie  ciiaiiK  I  riiouuloil  <,ii  this  w 
Sets  t'r  be  seeu  in  funor 
A  jiialron  playn  tioiMtslic 
In  housewifery  a  priiicip 
In  care  aiiJ  payiis  cuntiiiu 
Not  slow,  jior  Kay,  hot  nroflig   J-  all 
\'i:t  iiei^lil)Oiirl\  ;ui<t  lio.'-pit 
Her  chiiiireii  seven  yit  li>  iiiK 
Her  sixty 'scvfciitliycarlicuc-pdidc 
To  rest  lier  body  I'latiir 
In  hopcto  ris?  spirif  11  j 
Ellen,  wife  of  Itobert  Ke.-on,  Alderman  of  tbis  tOTm.  She» 
deceaseil  .January  8th,  WM,  and  is  interred  below  thereby. 

In  Maalhorn  Churchyard,  Monmwuthshiro  :— 
Here  lies  Joliu  lyce,  that  pooil  old  man ; 

We  nt- 'or  sliall  see  liini  more. 
He  usoil  to  »rear  au  olil  b^o^vn  co&t, 
Ail  butluued  down  before. 

There  is  a  tablet  in  a  churchyard  of  Haddiustonshirc, 
Scotlaul,  prufu  ised  to  be  erected  by  a  sorrowljig  husband  to 
his  wifo  as  a  testimony  of  liis  filial  regard. 

The  follo'^ing  it  on  the  celebrated  printer  and 
bo^jksellcr,  Jacob  Jonson,  who  died  1785 

The  ♦olume  of  liis  life  being  finished,  hero  is  the  end  ol 
Jacob  Jonsiin.  Weep,  author.-,  and  brcaiv  your  pens ;  your 
■Joiisoii,  ellaccd  froia  the  hook,  is  no  more ;  but  print  this 
last  inscription  oii  thi.>  last  page  r^f  death,  for  fear  that,  (ic- 
livered  to  tlie  press  of  the  grave,  he,  the  editor,  should 
Want  a  title.  Here  lies  a  booksaUer,  the  leaf  of  his  ill© 
being  flnioued,  awaiiiag  a  new  edition,  augmented  and 
Corrected. 

On  William  V.'illing  :— 

Heath  willd  that  V.-iUing  h«ra  should  lie, 
Although  unwilling  he  to  die. 


A  SERIES  OP  CRIME.?. 
Tlie  assi/e  court,  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  has  just 
been  occupied  with  the  hearing  of  a  number  of  ciimes 
preferred  again.st  a  man  named  Meier.  According  to 
the  ac/e  d'acci^stition,  in  Juno,  1SG5,  Meier  a.ttacked 
upon  the  road  a  woman  ;  her  ei'ies  having  attracted 
the  attention  of  some  people  passing  by,  Meier  gave 
her  a  blow  which  knocked  her  down,  the  result  of 
which  was  a  broken  log.  He  was  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment for  SO  days,  the  light  penalty  being  given 
in  consequence  of  the  well-known  iuimcrality  of  his 
vicUm.  In  tlie  month  of  December,  18/2.  he  attacked, 
after  dusk,  a  young  gild.  At  the  approach  at  a  child, 
he  fied,  after  having  so  fearfully  maltreated  ^the  girl 
that  she  bled  from  the  mouth  and  nose.  Four  or  five 
oilier  charges  of  a  like  oharacter  occurring  at  periorls 
iiiit  far'removed  from  each  other  were  prefei-red  against 
him.  I^hose  occurred  in  the  country  about  Boujean, 
Madretsch,  Bieane,  and  Nidau.  '  In  November,  1872, 
he  hired  a  carriage  at  Nidau,  and  went  to  the  fair  at 
ilerne,  -n  here  he  met  a  gild  whom  he  knew.  He  passed 
himself  off  as  a. widower-,  although  he  had  a  wife  and 
five  children  at  the  time,  and  induced  the  girl  to  en- 
f;age  herself  a.s  a  governess  fdirtbe.  latter.  She  returned 
in  the  carriage  with  him,  and  when  near  Maikirch  he 
souglit  to  strangle  her,  and  got  possession  of  the  few- 
francs  she  had  in  her  possession.  She  succeeded  iu 
escaping  from  the  carriage,  but  lie  pursued  her  into 
t'le  forest,  where  he  inflicted  upon  her  15  blows  with  a 
knife,  knocked  her  down,  and  kicked  her,  Icavitig  her 
bathed  iu  ble'oj.  She  was  not  dead,  however,  and  ul- 
timately rec('vei\>d.  On  the  0th  of  M.arch  last  year  he 
w.Ts  at  a  b;ill  at  Bienne.  A  young  girl  quitted  tho 
liall-room  and  did  not  return.  Meier  had  also  left> 
thi;  rooiu  a  short  time  after  Iht.  Three  weeks  subse- 
ipiently  the  body  of  the  girl  was  found  in  the  water 
where  the  canal  of  Swzc  enters  t)ie  lake  of  Bienne. 
Meier  had  I'etunied  to  the  ball-room,  not  long  after  he 
ha,d  left  it,  pale  and  nervous.  I'heie  was.  howeter,  an 
absence  of  direct  evidence  to  connect  him  with  her 
'Lath,  Towards  eleven  olclock  on  t)ie  same  night, 
Meier  again  quitted  the  ball  at  the  same  time  as  .i 
young  woman  belonging  to  Boujean,  Another  girl, 
who  had  been  subjected  to  ill-treatment  from  the  ac- 
cused some  months  previously,  saw  them  leave  and 
followed  the  couple,  but  lost  sight  of  them  in  tho 
meadow  crossed  by  the  Kcsselgrabeji.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  girl  was  found  dead  with  marks  of  violence 
upon  her  in  the  fo?Se.  There  were  4'2  witnesses  su-m- 
moued  to  give  evidence.  Tho  jury  retuincd  a  verdict 
of  guilty  without  extenuating  circumatances,  and 
Meier  has  beeu  oa-a^m^sd  to  deatl^ 


In  Cirencester  Churchyard,  Gloucestershire 

Oar  bodies  'are  Uke  shoes,  which  ofl  we  cast ; 
Physic  thetr  cobblers,  and  death  their  lAst, 

On  John  Ilger,  Prior  of  St.  Barbara,  Kormandy 
Aspiring  after  poace. 

On  Old  Jeremiah,  who  died  in   Gray**  Inn-Ian» 

Workhouse  : — 

Old  .Jerry's  dead  at  last  (God  rest  his  soul), 
His  body's  shovell  d  down  some  workhouso  hole. 
Or  else  to  doctoi-s  given  for  dissection  : 
His  spirit's  gofie  to  Old  Xick  for  coiroction. 
And  his  old  clothes  to  spread  some  new  Infeotioo. 

In  a  churchyard  near  FoLkeatone  : — 
This  stone  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of  poor  old  Ma.ite* 
Tliomas  Boxer,  who  was  losto  in  tho  youd  bonte  Rouver,  jnst 
coming  home  with  mvich  fi-ihes,  got  near  Xorbay,  in  the  yea* 
oi  hour  Lord  1722. 

Pr.ay,  good  fishermen,  stop  and  drop  a  tear, 
For  we  have  lost  his  company  here, 
And  where  he's  gone  we  cannot  tcU, 
But  w9  hope  far  from  the  wioked  Bell.* 
*  A  public  house. 

At  St.  Lawrence's  Church,  Isle  of  Wight  ^— 
Sicred  to  the  Memory  Of 
Wilham  Jones, 
Of  Kensington  Gore, 
tnio  met  his  untimely  death  by  .an  accident, 
Near  this  sjiot,  on  the  iCth  of  Ao^jnst, 
1S2<5,  fn  tlie'Hlst  year 
of  his  age. 


In  a  Lkw'ji  Den. — On  Tuesday  night,  wliile  Day*« 
menagerie  was  being*  exhibited  at  Crewkcme.  one  o£ 
the  men  belonging  to  the  establislmient  entered  a  den 
containing  three  young  lions,  for  the  purpose  of  clean- 
iug  it  out.  While  so  eng.age<.l  the  lions  pounced  upon 
him  and  flung  him  dewu.  One  of  the  animals  seized 
him  by  ths  neck  and  another  by  the  log.  Mr.  Day, 
the  proprietor,  who  is  a  trainer  of  the  animals,  en- 
tered the  den,  beat  the  hons  off,  &nd  pulled  the  man 
out.  The  ilesh  of  his  Icjs  was  frightfully  lacerated, 
and  his  cleithes  were  torn  to  piieccs.  A  doctor  drosseij 
the  wourids,  which  are  not  very  serious. 

BREAKFAST.— ErPS'SCOCOA, — GRATEFULA.NnCOMFORTINO 

— "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natur.-J  Liws  which 
i  govci-u  the  operations  oi  digestion  and  nutrition,  ano  by  a 
carehil  appUcation  of  the  tine  propertios.'oi  well-selected 
cocoa,  Jlr.  Epps  has  provided  our  U'lxakfast  t,-vbles  with  a 
delicately  flivvoured  beverage  wliichmays.aTe  usm.my  heavy 
doctors'  bills."— Ci'vi'i  Sevcice  OVueft^.  JIade  simply  witi 
BoUmg  'U'ater  or  Mill;,  sold  by  Grocers  in  p.-vc'uets  only, 
labelled-"'  James  Erps  and  Co..  Homoeopathic  Chemists 
48,  Threadneedle-street,  and  170  Hccadilly ;  Works,  Kuston- 
road,  London. 

Manufacture  of  Cocoa. — "We  will  now  give  an  account 
j  of  the  pn.>ces3  ad.iptcd  bv  Messrs.  .Tames  EpTps  .ind  Co. .  mauu 
j  fftcturors  of  diptetic  articles,  at  tlieir  works  in  the  Biisto:> 
road,  London.  "—See  Article  in  GasieU'ii  Esutthald  GvidA 
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AS  AERIiL  VOYAGE. 
The  following  account  of  a  remarkable  ascension 
effected  by  MM.  Croce-Spinelli  and  Sivel  in  the  Etoile 
Poliiire  Balloon  on  the  22nd  ult.  is  taken  from  the 
Itqiuilique  Francalae  : — The  aeronauts  rose  from 
the  gas  works  at  Paris-Villette  at  11.35  a.m.  Fou' 
minutes  after  they  disappeared  from  sight  in  a  stratum 
of  clouds  about  1,500  metres  high  (1  metre  equalg 
^■28lt),  and  300  metres  thick,  which  they  rapidly  tra- 
versed. On  the  mass  of  vapours  th»y  could  then  see 
the  projected  shadow  of  their  balloon.  Above  them 
■was  the  brilliant  sun.  which,  however,  now  and  then 
v/as  ovttrshadowed  by  a  rather  continuous  but  thin 
sheet  of  cloudlets,  which,  in  their  estimation,  must 
have  Occupied  an  altitude  of  9,000  or  10,000  metres. 
During  the  whole  time  of  their  ascension  nearly  they 
remained  between  these  two  strata  of  clouds.  The 
course  of  the  balloon,  which  had  been  continually  ris- 
ing up  to  4,SU0  metres  (15,7-1-lft.),  then  became  -very 
irregular.  Sometimes  it  fell  and  then  rohe  again,  ac- 
cording to  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays  through  the 
upper  clouds.  At  momcvits  the  caloric  radiated  was 
strong  enough  toredden.the  faces  of  the  aeronauts,  and 
at  others  tlio  iiliny  clouds  would  temper  them  like  a 
gla.ss-shade.  The  explorers  remained  for  one  hour 
forty-hvc  minutes  above  5,000  metres  (10,'100ft.)higli,  i 
twenty  minutes  at  7,000  metres  (22,l>60ft.),  and  then 
finally  reached  7,400  metres  (2-1,2721't)  by  throwing  out 
all  tlieir  Ixillast.  At  this  altitude  the  barometer  fell 
to  30  centimetres  (11  in.  4*),  from  76  centimetres  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  They  then  descended  with 
moderate  rapidity.  M.  Sivcl  looked  after  the  baro- 
meter, tliermonictar,  and  hygiomoter,  and  also  had 
to  manage  the  aerostat.  To  M.  Crocc-Spinelli 
were  reserved  the  spectroscopic,  electi-omctric,  and  other 
observation.s.  Wlicn  the  balloon  left  the  earth  the 
temperature  was  13  degrees  above  zero  (55  Fahr.),  it 
decreased  rapidly  to  2S  Fahr.  at  1,800  metres,  when 
the  br.Uoon  emerged  from  the  cloud,  but  soon  rose 
again  to  33,  either  by  reflection  of  heat  from  the  cloud, 
or  by  the  action  of  a  current  of  air  wliich  then  became 
sensible.  The  temperature  then  decreased  progres- 
Bively,  and  sank  to  22  deg.  below  zero  (S  degrees  mi- 
nus F.ihr.)  at  7,100  metres  (23,200  feet),  whirh  would 
give  24  deg.  below  zero  ut  7,400  metres,  wiiem  tlu; 
tem))er,'ituie  was  not  noted.  Whilst  comiugdown,  the 
temperature  incroiised  according  to  the  same  scale 
nearly,  and  on  reaching  the  Oiu  Lh,  at  2.40,  it  was  found 
to  beat  10  deg.  above  ziero  (62  deg.  Fahr.).  Messrs. 
Croce  and  Sivel  h;id  talten  some  camer-pigeons  with 
theui.  Tile  tir.st  was  let  ily  at  2.18,  at  an  altitude  of 
about  5,000  metres.  It  began  by  trying  it.-s  wiug.s,  and 
then  endeavoured  to  get  on  the  cage  again  ;  but,  find- 
ing its  eflToii'ts  useless,  it  launched  into  space,  8i>readiug 
its  wings,  and  describing  curves  of  about  300  yards 
diameter,  with  a  .tremendous  velocity  of  about  60 
yards  per  second.  When  the  second  pigeon  was 
thrown  out,  at  more  than  5,000  metres,  it  managed  to 
get  on  the  Ciige  ;vgain,  from  which  it  had  to  be  forcibly 
driven  awat,  and  then  the  poor  volatile  took  its  giddy 
downwai-d  coarse,  towards  the  denser  strata  of  tlie 
atmosphere.  The  two  others  were  preserved  for 
landing.  The  pigeon*  seemed  to  get  vei-y  uneasy  as 
the  higher  regions  were  reached.  They  lay  on  their 
bellies,  closed  their  eyes,  a\id  uttered  plaintive 
notes.  Their  human  tormentors  were  hardly  better 
oil',  and,  but  ,  for  the  oxygen  wliich  they 
constantly,  iniialcd,  could  not  have  stoofl  the 
iffeets  of  rarelied  ail-,  at  least  us  far  a.s  M.  Croco  was 
feoncerued,  who  was  not  pos-sessed  of  th.:  tame  strong 
constitution  as  his  couipauiou.  Accordii.'g  to  the  ad- 
vice of  M.  liert  the  aeronauts  had  taken  with  tliom  blad- 
ders filled  with  certain  mixtures  of  air  and  oxygen  — 
cu(j  40  per  cent,  oxygen  to  60  niti-ogcn,  and  the  otlier 
*5  oxygen  and  25  nitrogen.  They  began  using  the 
first  mixture  from  4,0UO  to  6,(K)0  metres,  when  tliey 
had  to  resoi  t  to  the  oue'iichor  with  oxygen.  In  the 
aitist  rarefied  regions  th.-y  had  to  keep  the  tubes  in 
tlieir  mouths  from  the  balloiiet-s — regulating  thesu]i|;!y 
by  the  pres-s-ure  of  the  ti  eth.  They  felt  exceedingly 
faint,  and  when  'M.  Sivel  had  to  lift  a  sand-bag  o'f 
831b.  (15  kil.)  it  seemed  to  liim  treble  that  weicrht. 
M.  Croce  had  to  lie  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  gon- 
di..l;i,  where  he  took  his  notes.  At  about  4,000  metres 
going  dovvnward.s,  Jl.  Sivcl  w.is  f'dxwl  with  a  nervous 
tremor  and  indescribable  ime-utiiie.'s.  Both  were  much 
ali'ected  by  tlu;  told  o:i  ,ie.-:(-t>nding,  .iltiioMgh  thev  had 
hardly  felt  its  intensity  when  at  rest  in  the  higtvst 
strata  They  came  down  at,  the  rate  of  5  to  6  metre*  f;ef 
second,  iu  a  ^roall  wood  nt-ar  Bir-sur-Seine.  The 
landing  was  much  facilitated  by  a  •■ontrivance  of  their 
own,  lytlled  cosses — a  kind  of  bi-ake — allowing  them  to 


step  out  at  once,  despite  a  strong  wind  which  tore  the 
ballon  into  several  pieces.  The  voyage  effected  from 
11.33  a.m.  to  2.15  p.m.  was  180  kilometres  (110  miles) 
as  the  crow  flies.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  highest 
balloon  ascension  ever  eftected,  \\  ith  the  exception  of 
that  by  Glaisher  and  Smith,  who,  however,  became  in- 
sensible on  reaching  the  higher  strata." 


ADVENTURES  OF  A  S-VVINDLING  COUNTESS. 

A  curious  and  almost  historical  character  has  just 
made  her  appearance  before  the  Paris  Police  court — 
the  Countess  Henri  LIrrtini  de  la  Torre,  nca  Maria 
Louise  Desalsio.  She  is  the  descendant  of  a  very  old 
family  in  Florence,  and  widow  of  Count  de  la  Torre, 
formerly  ambassador  to  the  King  of  Italy  at  the  Court 
of  Rome.  In  his  charge  the  public  prc-iccutor  showed 
that  her  conduct  both  before  and  after  marriage  was 
not  cons-istent  with  that  of  a  viiiuops  woman.  In 
fact,  her  whole  existence  seems  to  have  been  a  most 
mysterious  one,  replete  with  political  intrigues,  inter- 
spersed viith  liaisons  d'amour.  Brought  up  in  Eng- 
land, speaking  and  writing  several  languages,  the  let- 
ters seized  at  her  residence  pr^jved  that  ,shc  had  been 
in  coiTespondence  with  several  notabilities  and  distin- 
guished persons,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Ge- 
neral Prim,  Garibaldi,  Victor  Hugo,  &c.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  may  remember  this  woman  during 
the  Garibaldian  campaign  in  1860  ;  praised  by  some 
for  her  attention  to  the  woun'ded,  looked  on  by  otliei-s 
as  a  s[)y,  and  at  length  ordered  by  General  Garibaldi 
to  desist  from  any  further  interfi:reuco  with  matters  con- 
nected with  the  army,  .in  1869  she  might  havebeen  seen 
at  Florence,  surrounded  by  a  gay  court  of  the  mo.st 
elegant  men  of  that  city,  as  she  took  her  daily  walk  on 
the  CaBcines ;  and  gi'eat  attentions  were  paid  her 
by  M.  Crispi,  the  lea<ier  of  the  Oppo.sition  in  the 
Italian  Parliament.  Here  she  was  able,  owing  to  some 
happy  financial  cctfnbinationB,  to  purchase  her  carriage 
and  saddle-horses  of  General  Fleury,  Master  of  the 
Horse  to  the  ex-Emperor,  but  the  sequel  to  her  pro- 
sperity in  that  city,  is  divulged  by  an  indiscreet  wit- 
ness— a  M.  Baehant — who  enumerated  the  choral  and 
mpsaic  jewellei-y  he  had  supplied  her  with,  but  for 
which  he  had  not  received  payment.  In  1870  she 
again  appeared  on  the  scene  at  Maison-Lafitte,  some 
little  distance  from  Paris.  Here  she  tranquilly 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians,  with  whom  she 
made  common  cause  against  France,  a'countr.y  which 
had  given  her  hospitidity  and  shelier,  following  them 
to  V'ersiiilles,  where  she  took  up  her  quarters  at  the 
Hotel  dea  Reservoirs.  She  attraeted  niurh  attention 
by  her  bitter  hatred  to  France  and  French  people. 
She  lauded  tbe  Oenn-'in.T  to  ■the  skies,  and  volunt-'erod 
to  tend  their  wounded  at  the  palace.  She  nncd  to  sit 
and  dine  m  a  Ruiall  room  adjoining  the  dining  hall 
used  bj"  the  Prussians,  with  an  ugly  half-brod  buU'pnp 
she  called  "  Prince,"  which,  she  declared,  had  been 
sent  to  her  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Li''ut.-Col. 
Pemborton.  Her  intimacy  with  the  German  staff 
became  a  scandal  at  Versailles.  Amongst  her 
•papers  were  found  a  number  of  letters  which  had 
been  S(?nt  from  Paris  in  the  balloon  Da.guerre  on 
the  10th  November,  and  arptured  by  the  enemy  near 
Mantes.  The  Countess,  of  course,  paid  for  neither  food 
nor  lodging,  and  the  proppetor  of  the  hotel,  Bur|n'ised 
that  she  did  not  leave  with  the  Germans,  speedily 
turned  her  out  of  her  rooms  after  the  treaty  of  peace 
had  been  signed.  In  the  streets  of  Versailles  she  w-.is 
pin'sued  by  an  enraged  crowd,  and  it  required  the  in- 
tervention of  a»  armed  force  to  savK  t)ie  wretched 
woman's  life.  In  the  spring  of  1S71  she  was  ai.so 
tm-ned  out  of  two  hotels  in  Paiis  after  h.iving  man- 
aged to  run  up  long  scores,  and  to  victimi.se  a  ready- 
made  linen  warehouse  to  the  tune  of  13,000  francs. 
In  1873  she  again  turned  up  at  Maison  Latitte,  Kviug 
in  two  .sim])le  rooms,  with.  11  dogs  and  a  nimib«i'  of 
eats,  (jf  whom  she  VTas  passionately  fond  ;  but,  having 
been  sentenced  to  two  d.-iys'  inquifonment  for  an  iit- 
fringement  of  the  municipal  r^^gidations,  she  again 
cam,e  to  Paris,jnid  took  up  iier  abode,  with  15  dogs 
alid  17  c;its,  in  a  furnished  house  which  slie  had  rented 
at&OO  fiancs  per  month.  Evidence  given  on  the  trial 
proved  that  lier  whole  lesfHirces  consisted  of  a  monthly 
remittance  of  130  fran  -s  sfnt  hei' from  Italy.  This 
tmouut  she  had  magnified,  thanks  to  h.er  n.ime  rtud 
litle,  into  a  splendid  inVonie,  snid  V^y  .scheniing-and 
iutiigiiing  sho  uiaiM.gfd  to  obtain  a  gl-fiit  ai.'tounf.  of 
considei-ation  and  '  redit  a)noi,gE,t  tradespeople,  until 
anally,  on  the  24th  la.-st  DeceniWr.  .^he  was  aires'ted 
fin  nine  distinct  charges  of  swindling,  for  which  she 
h'ls  just,  l>'eii  coudpmned  to  one  j-ear's  imprisonment 
and  a  fi'ie  ot'  300  francs. 


SCOTCH  COLLEYS. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  Editoi 
of  t\e  Field  :— 

"  Sir, — I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  Scotch 
colley  upon  this  farm  ;  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  as- 
sistance so  freely  given  by  these  dogs,  sheepfarming 
upon  the  hills  would  never  pay  in  these  days  of  high- 
l^riced  labour.  I  am,  therefore,  as  a  sheep  farmer,  most 
anxious  that  the  breed  be  kept  perfectly  pure,  and  I 
am  not  a  little  disgusted  when  I  read  that  half  setters 
and  other  mongrels  are  allowed  to  be  .shown  in  thfl 
same  yard  with  the  pure  colley.  In  reply  to  your 
correspondent  as  to  the  varieties  of  Scotch  sheep  dog, 
permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  had  to  do  with  three 
different  sorts  vitterly  unlike  each  other,  and  yet  all 
pure  of  their  class  and  first-rat,e  at  their  work.  1.  The 
jet  black,  large  rough  dog,  which.if  >ve  except  the  Eng- 
lish 'oloodhound  is,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  tlie 
most  noble  dog  in  existence.  I  could  fill  pages  in 
praise  of  this  rare  class  of  sheep  dog,  and  give  instances 
of  then-  most  extraordinary  endurance,  iutelligenee,  and 
powers  of  thought.  Ji'.f/.,  some  wethers  broke  over  the 
mountain  w.all,  and  were  away  when  I  showed  my 
eldest  dog  what  had  happened.  He  at  once  started 
for  the  mountain  gate  (as  he  was  too  old  to  leap  the 
wall)  ;  the  gate  was  shut,  and  Jie  tried  Several  times 
in  vain  to  leap  the  third  bar.  He  looked  back  at  me 
iu  the  far  distance  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned  to  a 
hme  cottage  near,  and  struck  the  door  with  his  shoulders, 
barking  loudly.  A  woman  came  out  at  once,  opened 
the  gate,  and  away  went  the  poor  old  fellow  for  a  cast 
of  a  mile  wide,  and  got  the  sheep  back  to  the  mountain 
wall  again.  2.  The  colouri'd  long-haired  dog,  of  a  mo?t 
beautiful  appearance,  and  remarkable  for  its  gentleness 
and  great  sagacity.  3.  The  very  sho»t  close-haired 
dog,  with  straight  upright  cars.  I  have  known  a  doa 
of  this  class  so  agile  that  he  could  run  backw.'.rds  be- 
fore a  headstrong  sheep  down  a  mountain  side  faster 
than  many  dogs  could  run  forward.  With  regard  to 
Sir  Edwin  Laudseer's  coUeys,  I  was  much  disappointed 
in  the  ay>pearance  of  bis  dog  Tracker,but  I  think  hei 
Maje.ity's  favourite  colley,  and  cqiecially  Qood  Doggie, 
about  perfection." 


TRANSFUSION  OF  BLOOD. 
At  the  last  sitting  of  the  Paris  Acmlemy  of  Sciencesi 
an  intei'esting  paper  was  read  on  an  operation  of  trans- 
fusion  of  blood  eucccssfully  performed  by  Dr.  Bchier 
on  a  female  [)atient,  who  has  since  left  thf  Hotel  Dien 
pei-f.'ctly  cui-ed.  At  the  time  the  opci-ation  was  de- 
cided upon  the  woman  a[ipeared  to  lio  on  the  brink  ol 
the  grave  ;  the  pulse  was  iiupcnveptibii',  her  weak- 
ness t.uch  lhaii  she  was  unable  to  move:  lier  eyesight  all 
but  extinguished  ;  she  was  una,ble  to  speak,  sud 
nothing  would  .stay  on  hor  stomach.  Dr.  B(5hi"r  per- 
fijrmed  the  operation  in  the  jiresenco  of  a  number  of 
students,  to  whom  he  afterwards  explained  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  he  had  been  guided.  He  said  it  was 
highly  important  the  blood  .to  Ipc  injected  .sho-^-.l  be 
pure  and  in  its  natural  state,  without  being  deprived 
of  its  fibriuo  or  allowed  to  cooh  •  Such  prelirniiiariei 
h.id  been  considered  iiccessarj-  in  onier  to  prevent  co- 
a,gul;ition  in  the  vein,  but  there  w.is  lu)  need  of  their 
if  the  operation  was  quickly  eflectec'.  The  blood  sjioulc' 
not  be  dead,  but  living,  havioi;  ir> -InfMi!,  -  unalterec 
by  stirring  and  refrigeration,  ;ind  being  ^till  in  pos.se.s- 
si(m  of  its  albuminous  matter,  the  wutritive  iiualiiie; 
of  which  were  exceedingly  great,  whV.t-  at  the  same 
time  it  contributed  to  the  pvonipt  ii:oi-:i;'  -i,-.n  of  thf 
fluid.  One  of  the  obstacles  that  Ii:h!  Jii)  ii  -rto  caused 
transfu-sioii  to  be  loolred  upon  u  itii  ui^■^■l^  our  was  the 
ditFicuky  of  introducin.g  ihe  noz;'le  of  th;-  .syringe  into 
the  vein,  it  sonKJtiiiies  ha])jiening  that  the  ti-ocar  would 
wound  it  without  rienetrating  into  the  cavity  of  the 
ves.spl,or  else  would,  pas.s  through  on  vho  oppcsite  side. 
The  late  Dr.  Nelatou  had  propo.^^ed  to  obviate  this  by 
an  incision  of  the  skin  an  in^'h  loiig  in  cide*-  to  briug 
the  vein  into  vievr.  Dr.  Bc'hier  pref(4s  opening  the 
ve.sscl  with  the  1.1  ncet,  as  in  "blood -letting  ;  he  recom- 
niemls  the  injection  to  be  perfoi  meil  slowly,  to  pre- 
vent the  sii.lden  i-ep!etion  of  the  right  ventricle  of  tha  • 
heart,  which  would  cau.se  asphyxi^i,  and  death.  The 
iunnintilco  of  such  a  st-it«  is  indic:uod  by  a  ]>iemcini- 
to.'y  cough,  on  the  occurence  of  which  the  injecticu 
siiou'.d  be  insfintly  stopjitd.  'J'he  quantity  of  liood 
i;d!iiini-:tered  in  this  cr.si  was  not  uiori-.  t.h.\i\  ei.ghty 
g,  i'lnne.-.  Kaio'.}  Lai  rev,  after  th-s  rc.uiing  cf  '.his 
p.  pe.-,  .-;.,id  tii.it  tl):s  .■',\a.-,  oue  of  tii.-.  most  interesting 
I  ,ift-'s  o!'  transHigiou  of  blood  th<.,.,  had  ever  come  to  his 
kn.o'.vledgp.  The  pos.vibility  of  suce.ss  was  now  proved 
'oe.vond  a  doubt  after  a  conlrovei»y  whioh.  had  lasted 
for  unwards  of  two  centiirip*. 
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CHAPTER  L 

"  Keally,  Katie,  I  never  heard  of  anything  so  per- 
fectly absurd  and  foolish.  The  idea  of  a  girl  of 
eighteen  talking  of,  and  believing  in,  such  absolute 
trash  !  Do  you  know  that  I  have  a  gi'eat  inclination 
to  be  seriously  angry  -with  you  ?" 

The  speaker  was  a  fine,  handsome  man,  past  the 
zenith  of  life.  The  bright  sun  of  the  summer  morning 
Shone  amongst  the  silver  rings  and  curls  of  white  hair 
which  crowned  his  head  ;  it  peeped  into  and  lighted 
up  the  loving  brown  eyes  and  wreathed  round  the 
tender  smile,  completely  neutralizing  the  bent  brows 
with  which  he  had  tried  to  render  his  scolding  suc- 
cessful. 

'•■  Indeed,  Uncle  Harry,  you  are  not  to  be  cross  with 
me  ;  you  knew  I  cannot  help  feeling  frightened  and 
nervous  ;  and  really  I  did  hear  it  last  night  so  very 
distinctly,"  replied  Katie,  as  she  opened  the  window 
of  the  bright  little  morning-room  at  Talbot  Villa. 

"  What  is  it  that,  you  are  supposed  to  have  heard; 
cousin  mine  ?' '  said  Gerald  Somerville,  stepping  into 
the  room  from  the  garden,  and  seating  himself  in  a 
tomfortable  arm-chair  by  the  window.  "  What  are 
you  enlarging  upon  now,  Katie  ?  I'll  be  the  judge. 
Do  not  be  fi'ightened,  but  proceed  to  explain  your 
case." 

"  Why,  Gerald,  would  you  beheve  it  ?  Katie  is 
actually  foolish  enough  to  have  faith  in  all  the  old 
women's  stori(^  she  can  collect  together,  and  she 
has  come  down  this  beautiful  morning  with  her  be- 
lief considerably  strengthened  by  having,  as  she  savs, 
heard  a  death--v^'atch  in  her  room  ail  night.'.'  rei^lied 
Dr.  Somerville. 

"  Why,  Katie,  J  declare  you  are  almost  as  super- 
stitious as  old  Mrs.  Morris,"  said  Gerald,  and  he 
laughed  a  good-natui-ed  laugh  at  his  cousin,  which  was 
echoed  by  his  sister  Lucy,  who  entered  the  room  as  he 
spoke. 

"  You  may  all  laugh  as  you  like  at  me,"  said  Katie; 
"  but  if  you  had  heojd  the  frightful  stories  I  could  tell 
yov,  you  might  each  be  as  timid  as  I  am  now.  "ViTien 
I  was  in  India,  Nurse  Morden  used  to  tell  me  all  sorts 
of  awful  tales,  and  I  suppose  they  have  made  an  im- 
pression, as  I  am  not  particularly  strong.  I  did  not 
expect  to  hear  this  sort  of  thing  in  England,  cer- 
tainly." 

"  Well,  but  Katie  dear,  you  must  not  let  '  this 
sort  of  tiling,'  as  you  call  them,  trouble  you  here," 
said  Lticy,  putting  an  arm  aiiectionately  round  her 
cousin's  neck  as  she  stood  by  her.;  "  we  do  not  believe 
in  winding-sheets  in  Denton,  and  we  cannot  permit 
you  to  entertain  any  private  belief  on  the  subject,  con- 
trary to  ours — can  we,  papa 

Indeed,  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  do  anything  but 
be  very  cross  and  serious  about  it,  Lucy,"  lephed  the 
doctor,  "  and  I  muer,  request  that  none  of  you  en- 
courage Katie's  foolish  fancies  by  allowing  her  to  talk 
to  you  about  them  ;  and  now  I  must  run  away  or  my 
patients  will  be  sending  the  bellman  after  me,  Take 
care  of  yourselves." 

With  this  parting  injunction  Dr.  SomerviUe  de- 
parted, leaving  the  young  peoiple  alone. 

"Now,  giM,  iaten  to  me,"  said  Gerald.  "First  of 
all,  Loo,  call  itabel  ;  and  when  I  have  you  all  as- 
sembled, '  I  will  a  tale  unfold,'  which  I  hope  will  prove 
satisfactory  to  all  parties.  We  "v.dll  see  what  we  can 
do  towards  taking  the  winding-sheets  out  of  Katie  ;  or 
perhaps,  it  would  be  more  poetical  to  say,  taking  Katie 
out  of  the  winding-sheets.  Now,  Bella,  my  dear,  take 
a  seat,  and  be  quiet  if  you  .can,"  he  continued,  as  Lucy 
returned,  accompanied  by  a  tall,  handsome  girl,  too 
much  resembling  the  saucy  Gerald  for  there  to  be  any 
doubts  as  \o  their  relationship.  "  Pray,  be  seated, 
ladies,"  he  saicl,  '"'  and  now  the  governor  has  trundled 
oil,  give  me  all' your  attention.  Look  at  the  lovely  day, 
my  dears.  Idight  I  atk  you  what  you  mean  to  do 
with  yourselves  {'' 

We  do  not  khov.- — v;'e  have  Szed  nothing  yet,"  re- 
plied Isabel. 

"  Nb — I  suppose  not,"  said  Gerald.  "  Well,  my  plan 
will  be  all  the  more  likely  to  be  accepted,  as  there  is  no 
other  to  interfere  v/ith  it." 

"  Gerald,  do  go  on  with  '  your  plan.'  How  aggravat- 
ing  and  tiresome  you  are  !"  exclaimed  Lucy. 

"  Miss,  if  you  venture  to  address  another  observation 
«f  the  diiireacectful  sort  to  the  chair  of  thia  committee 


you  vrill  be  turned  out,"  said  Gerald.  "  My  plan  is, 
the  Hursleys  and  the  Callandars  are  going  to  pic-nicat 
Wheatley  Tower.s  to-day,  and  I  promised  to  drive  you 
all  over  to  join  them." 

"That  will  be  splendid  !"  exclaimed  Kate. 

"Delightful  !"  said  Isabel. 

"  Jolly  !"  chimdd  Lucy. 

"  Loo-loo  !  You  you  had  better  not  let  Aunt  Skiff 
hear  you  talk  slang — ■ — " 

Gerald  came  suddenly  to  an  abrupt  pause  ;  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  changed  from  joyous  to  comic 
horror,  and  he  slowlv  moaned  out  : 

"  Oh,  what  a  sell  f" 

"  What  is  a  '  sell,'  Gerald  ?"  eagerly  asked  the  three 
girls,  moving  towards  him,  with  different  expressions 
of  alami.  upon  their  faces. 

Why,  we  shall  have  to  take  Aunt  Skiff  with  us," 
he  rephed,  dismally. 

"  Oh,  you  naughty  boy,  to  frighten  us  so  !"  said 
Kate,  while  the  sisters  burst  into  a  prolonged  merry 
laugh. 

In  the  midst  of  the  irresistible  peal  of  merriment, 

caused  by  Gerald's  words  and  looks,  the  door  opened, 
and  in  walked  the  innocent  cause  of  their  mu-th. 

When  Dr.  Somerville  was  left  a  widower  v*ith  his 
three  children,  his  wife's,  sister,  at  his  earnest  desire, 
took  up  her  abode  with  him.  Mis  Skiffington,  or 
"  Aunt  Skiff,"  as  they  used  familiarly  to  style  her,  pos- 
sessed few  faults  and  many  virtues. 

She  was  devotedly  attached  to  her  nephew  and 
nieces,  and  the  kind-hearted  old  lady  was  duly  appre- 
ciated and  loved  by  them  all  in  return,  though  some- 
times Gerald's  high  spirits  tempted  him  to  make  her 
the  subject  of  his  jokes.  Miss  Skiflington  had  some 
very  old-fashioned  notions  regarding  the  young  people, 
and  the  only  rock  upon  which  they  u.sed  to  come  to 
grief  was  t'nat  of  propriety. 

"  Oh,  auntie  !"  exclaimed  Gerald,  as  soon  as  the 
general  laugh  had  somewhat  subsided,  "  we  want  you 
to  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  company  to-day.  I 
am  going  to  drive  you  and  the  girls  to  Wheatley 
Towers  in  the  waggonette.  The  Horsleys  and  the 
Callandars  are  going  to  pic-nic  amongst  the  ruins,  and 
I  promised  we  should  join  them.  So,  like  a  good 
auntie,  will  you.  ask  the  servants  to  put  up  lots  of 
grub  and  beer  ?". 

My  dear  Gerald,"  said  Miss  Skiffington,  "  I  wish 
that  you  would  not  make  use  of  such  dreadful  words. 
It  is  setting  the  girls  such  a  very  bad  example,  and 
Lucy  is  only  too  fond  of  trying  to  copy  you." 

"  And  quite  right,  too,  auntie,"  said  Gerald  ;  "  she 
could  not  copy  a  better  person,  in  my  humble  opinion. 
And  now  I  will  leave  you  to  order  everything  that  is 
good  to  be  put  in  the  hamper,  while  I  go  and  see  about 
old  Bobby  being  put  into  harness.  I  wish  we  had  two 
spare  horses.  I  should  like  to  show  you  what  a  splen- 
did hand  I  am  at  tandem.  Got  ready  soon  ;  I  shall 
be  round  for  you  in  less  tha»  no  time." 

With  this  parting  injunction.  Gerald  Somerville 
jumped  through  the  low  window,  and  proceeded  whist- 
ling towards  the  stable. 

Dr.  Somerville,  as  I  think  I  have  mentioned  before, 
was  a  widower.'  His  wife  died  when  Lucy  was  a  Kttle 
laughing  child  of  three,  and  he  had  been  too  much  at- 
tLiched  to  his  wife  to  even  dream  of  seeking  another  in 
her  place.  Besides,  had  not  Aunt  Skiliington  been  as 
a  good  and  tender  mother  to  them  ?  Isabel,  a  dark, 
handsome  girl  of  three-aud-twenty  was  the  eldest  of 
Dr.  Somerville's  childi-en  ,  Gerald,  a  year  younger,  was 
as  much  like  Isabella  as  brother  could  be. 

He  was  at  home  f oi "  the  long  vacation ;  and  his 
bright,  joyous  nature  made  those  holiday  times  to  be 
looked  forward  to  and  loved  by  his  sisters,  in  whose 
partial  estimation  he  was  second  only  to  their  father 
Lucy  was  the  youngest  and  the  pet  of  the  household, 
as  happy  and  as  warm-hearted  a  girl  of  sixteen  as  ever 
danced  in  the  summer's  golden  light. 

Katie  was  the  only  child  of  Dr.  Somerville's  only 
brother.  She  was  born  in  India  soon  after  her  father's 
regiment  had  been  ordered  there.  She  had  been  al- 
ways a  delicate  child,  inheriting  a  delicacy  of  constitu- 
tion from  her  mother,  who  died  soon  after  her  birth. 
When  General  Somerville  was  left  alone  with  only  his 
little  gu'l,  he  at  first  intended  to  send  her  to  England 
when  she  was  a  year  old,  so  that  she  might  have  the 
advantages  of  a  purer  climate.  But  when  that  time 
came  he  could  not  bear  to  part  with  her,  and  so  she 
stayed  with  him,  growing  more  dehcate  and  fragile 
year  by  year,  until  one  night  when  she  was  sitting 
alone,  Ustening  to  the  distant  firing  of  her  father's 
men,  who  had  been  called  out  to  protect  a  small  vil- 
lage which  the  natives  had  attacked,  General  Somer- 
ville was  brought  home  to  her  with  a  gunshot  through 
his  lung*.    He  had  kept  his  child  to  Ua*  last,  and  tha 


sweet  pale  face,  which  reminded  him  always  of  his 
fair  young  wife,  was  the  last  which  ths  old  veteran 
looked  upon. 

Katie  SomervUle  was  accompanied  to  England  by  ■ 
her  old  nurse  Morden,  and  an  old  friend  of  her  father's, 
Captain  Ryan,  who  was  going  home  for  twelve  months 
on  furlough,  and  to  whose  care  General  Somerville  had 
entrusted  his  child  with  his  dying  breath.  When  Cap. 
tain  Ryan  parted  with  Kite  at  Southampton,  after 
seeing  her  safely  in  her  uncle's  charge,  he  promised  her 
to  take  Denton  in  hij  roimd  of  \-isits.  Six  mont'ns  had 
j  iassed  since  Katie  had  become  a  member  of  Dr.  So- 
merville's family,  and  Captain  Ryan  had  not  kept  his 
word.  The  promiser  had  long  ago  passed  from  the 
memory  of  the  good  doctor;  but  there  was,  hid  away 
in  Katie's  heart,  a  feehng  of  sad  disappointment, 
which  the  quiet  tenderness  of  Captain  Ryan's  words 
and  looks  had  given  rise  to. 

Though  Dr.  Somer\'ille  had  a  large  and  extended 
practice  in  Denton,  he  still  resided  in  the  same  house 
to  which  he  had  first  taken  his  young  wife.  He  had 
enlargi;d  it,  but  he  would  not  leave  it  ;  v/hen  he  had 
been  begged  to  do  so  by  his  children,  he  had  said,  smil- 
ing, "  In  time  my  Uttle  bu-ds  may  have  homes  of  theii 
own,  and  fly  away  from  me  ;  but  I  wUl  never  leave  the 
old  nest  ;"  and  they  had  ceased,  to  aak  him  to  do  so. 

The  house  was  a  roomy,  old-fashioned,  semi-detached 
one,  with  a  large  garden  round  three  sides  of  it.  The 
corresponding  house  was  in  all  respects  similar,  and  was 
occupied  by  an  old  antiquary,  who  had  a  wonderful 
collection  of  eve.-y  imaginable  article  which  had  age  to 
recommend  it  ;  but  amongst  them  all  there  wag  no- 
thing so  quaint  as  himself  ;  and  there  were  few  greater 
treats  to  the  doctor's  girls  than  to  spend  a  morning  in 
rambling  over  Mr.  Waterton's  house,  listening  to  his 
long  histories,  and  turning  over  the  old  coins,  pictures, 
and  books  in  his  different  recesses  and  cupboards. 

CHAPTER  IL 

"Now,  girls  !"  cried  Gerald,  as  he  jumped  down  and 
helped  Bennett  with  the  hamper  ;  "  in  with  you,  and 
look  sharp  about  it,  for  we  shall  not  be  a  minute  too 
soon.  Now,  auntie,  have  you  got  your  scent-bottle  in 
case  you  see  a  toad  ?"  he  asked,  as  he  took  his  seat,  and 
gathered  the  reins  from  the  hands  of  Bennett.  All 
right  ? — then  off  we  go  !"  And  off  they  went,  as  bright 
and  merry  a  party  as  ever  enjoyed  the  summer  sun- 
shine and  the  deliciously  soft  flower-scented  summei 
air.  . 

Dovm  the  shady  lanes  where  the  tall  trees  met 
overhead,  between  high  hedges  starred  with  dog- 
roses  and  wild  convolvuh,  through  the  pretty  httle 
hamlets,  with  picturesque  glimpses  now  and  then  of 
winding  streams  and  wooded  vaUeys,  there  was  no 
prettier  drive  about  Denton.  The  old  tower  ruins  was 
a  favourite  spot  for  all  sorts  of  parties,  fi-om  artists— 
who  went  with  no  other  thought  but  that  of  tranat 
f erring  the  fine  old  tower  to  the  immortal  canvas — tf 
young  gentlemen  and  ladies  whcfhad  no  higher  objeof' 
in  view  than  to  drive  there  to  eat  their  game  pie( 
and  drink  champagne. 

Gerald  put  up  old  Bobby  at  the  Httle  iim  at  the  foot 
of  the  towers,  and  helped  Bennett  with  the  hamper  tc 
where,  by  the  sound  of  many  voices — not  unsugges< 
tive  of  a  modern  Babel — and  much  latighter,  he 
rightly  judged  the  party  to  be  assembled.  Their  ap- 
pearance was  greeted  with  much  satisfaction  by  a 
dozen  young  people,  who  were  all  busily  engaged  ir 
emptying  different  hampers,  and  arranging  then-  con- 
tents upon  a  snowy  cloth,  spread  upon  the  moss- 
covered  ground.  It  was  found  that  sundry  unusua: 
amalgamations  had  taken  place  between  cheesecakes 
and  mustard,  pigeon-pie  and  jelly,  cayenne  peppe? 
and  snow-creams,  which  caused  much  good-tempereo 
laughter,  and,  I  think,  added  infinitely  to  the  gaiety 
and  merriment  of  the  party. 

The  Hursleys  and  Callandars  were  neighbours  oJ 
Dr.  Somerville,  and  the  three  families  were  on  terms 
of  the  closest  intimacy.  Indeed  there  were  certair 
prophecies  afloat  which  hinted  at  a  still  closer  union 
and  not  without  euflicient  reason,  for  Tom  Hurs* 
ley  had  been  frequently  heaid  to  declare  that  Isabe 
SomerviUe  was  the  handsomest  and  nicest  girl  in  the 
county,  which  decided  taste  was  strongly  ijiarked  by  an 
evident  preference  for  the  society  and  complete  mono- 
poly of  that  young  lady. 

It  therefore  caused  no  astonishment,  when,  after  thi 
meal^ which  they  dignified  with  the  name  of  luncheon 
was  finished,  these  two  quickly  disappeared.  Their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  others  in  turn,  until  at 
only  Miss  Skiffington  and  Gerald  remained  on  the  scjc.; 
of  the  vanished  eatables.  ^ 

"  Now,  aimtie,"  exchdmad  Gerald,  "  whan  your  di- 
CMtire  (trgans  are  ia  a  condition  to  DAnait.  I  will  take 
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you  up  to  the  top  of  Hermit's  Tower,  aud  let  you  look 
down  upon  the  strolling  maduaps  quietly  ;  meanwhile, 
in  .case  oi  gipsies  or  little  prigs,  we  will  just  return  our 
spoons  and  forks  to  your  little  basket." 

"  Gerald,"  said  his  aunt,  "do  you  not  think  you 
would  find  it  quite  as  easy  to  speak  without  usijng 

mf     slang  words '/    It  is  not  proper,  my  boy,  in  speaking  to 

|r      a  lady." 

Well,  I  will  not  repeat  them,  if  I  can  only  remem- 
ber," said  Gerald.  "  And  now  I  want  to  talk  quietly 
to  you.  "NMiat  is  all  that  bo»h  about  Katie  and  a  wind- 
ing sheet  —no,  a  death-watch  ?  I  only  heard  the  go- 
vernor scolding  her  this  morning  about  it." 

She  is  a  very  foohsh  girl,  and  she  is  causing  your 
father  great  uneasiness,"  repKed  his  auut.  "  She  pre- 
tends that  she  hears  what  she  calls  a  'dead-watch' 
ticking  loudly  over  her  head  all  night  thY-ough  ;  and 
she  is  thoroughly  possessed  with  the  idea  that  she  will 
die  soon.  I  can  see  every  day  that  it  affects  her, 
though  she  does  not  say  much  about  it.  She  is  one 
of  those  unfortunate,  highly-sensitive,  nervous  tem- 
peraments, who  have  frightened  themselves  to  death 
before  now." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  think  she  is  really 
affected  by  all  this  nonsense  V  asked  Gerald. 

"  Yes  I  do,"  was  the  reply.    "  Your  father  says  she  i 
is  most  delicate,  and  that  if  something  is  not  done  to 
rouse  her  firm  belief  in  her  own  anticipated  death,  she 
wDl  sink  and  really  die  of  her  own  nervous  fears. 
What  to  do  I  do  not  know. 

'■■  Can  she  really  hear  anything,  do  you  think, 
auntie  i"  asked  Gerald. 

"  Impossible,"  she  repHed.  "It  is  merely  her  own 
highly-strung  nervous  fancy — at  most  it  is  only  an 
insect  ;  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  sue  has  even  so 
much  authority  as  that  for  her  excuse.  And  now, 
Gerald,  let  us  go  and  l.>ok  for  them.  Bennett  is  coming 
to  put  up  those  thiugi!." 

Miss  Skiffiington  now  gaye  her  basket  into  Bennett's 
charge,  while  she  followed'  Gerald  up  the  well-worn 
steps  leading  to  the  Hermit's  Tower. 

The  view  which  Miss  SkifBngton  had  from  the  top 
of  the  tower  was  certainly  well  worth  the  trouble  of 
Dlimbing  up  for.  Far  away  were  the  distant  hills,' 
wreathed  in  purple  mist  ;  nearer,  the  Heeps- 
burn  valley,  with  its  pretty  stream  winding  in  and  out, 
like  a  Jsilver  ribbon,  between  the  green  meadows  and 
the  dark  pine  woods  ;  while  from  far  away  there  came, 
•borne  upon  the  soft  summer  air,  the  distant  murmur 
of  life.  Even  to  that  tranquil  scene  was  wafted 
The  busy  sliock  and  hum  of  men. 

Miss  Skiffington's  wandering  thoughts  v,-ere  brought 
back  by  Gerald,  suddenly-  e.Kclaiming  :  "  By  Jove  ! 
there  they  all  are,  among  the  gipsies,  tempting  for- 
tune." 

Leaving  these  two,  sitting  on  the  wall  of  the  Her- 
mit's tower,  to  speculations  concerning  the  result  of 
such  consultations,  wo  will  quietly  mingle  with  the 
group  gathered  round  the  gipsy  encampment  on  the 
borders  of  the  pine  wood. 

All  the  young  people  v.'ere  gathered  together  around 
I  R  young  gipsy  gii'l.  Her  face  was  'almost  completely 
hidden  by  an  enormous  sun-bonnet,  but  a  rich  mass  of 
dark  brown  hair  fell  over  her  shoulders  and  face,  like  a 
veil,  from  behind  which  she  was  entreating  for  charity 
in  a  low  and  somewhat  har.sh  voice.  A  scarlet  cloak 
covered  her,  which  almost  touched  the  gi-ound. ' 
'  "  Yv'ill  my  pretty  ladies  let  the  gipsy  girl  tell  them 

what  the  future  has  in  store  for  them'?"  she  asked,  in 
'         ihe  low,  whining  tone,  peculiar  to  her  race. 

"  Now,  then,  who  goes  first '{"  exclaimed  Tom  Hurs- 
ey.    "  1  am  quite  determined  some  of  you  shall,  and  it 
Dust  be  a  lady.    Vi'hat  shall  it  be  ?" 
"  You  are  nc:<t  all  to  stand  round  and  hear ;  that  ia 
^         not  fair  at  all,"  said  Maud  Callandar. 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  ;  it's  more  fun,"  said  Tom.  "  No  se- 
crets.   Now  then,  who  is  ready '?    Come,  Maud." 
,  "  Very  well,  I  will  be  the  first — I  am  not  afraid  ;" 

and  pretty,  graceful  Maud  shook  her  head  in  a  proudly 
decant  manner,  as  she  stepped  forward  from  thegroup, 
■,^id  held  out  her  small  white  hand,  glittering  in  the 
sunlight  with  jewels. 

The  gipsy  examined  the  -white  palm  scrutinizingly, 
with  grave  attention,  for  a  few  seconds,  then  she 
spoke  :  ' 

,  "Lucille,"  she  began,  "sees  many  things  on  the 
white  hand  of  the  lady.  She  will  live  long  and  marry 
mW;  a  beautiful  life  lies befojp her,  butinherprosperit}' 
■■he  will  not  forget  her  poorer  sisters  ;  ghe  -will  cross 
'/.iciUe's  hand  for  luck." 
^  "  Of  course  !"  exclaimed  Tom  Hursley  ;  "  catch  a 

iiii.^y  forgetting  to  ask  for  alms.  Now,  girl,  it  is  my 
turn.  What  is  in  store  for  me  V  and  he  held  out  hia 
Land  towards  her. 


"  There  is  also  good  fortune  in  store  for  you,  sir," 
continued  the  gipsy.  There  ia  one  young  lady  pre- 
sent who  vdll  be  your  queen,  and  her  reign  will  be 
happy  for  both.  The  lady  that  you  love  has  dark  eyes 
and  hair,  and  her  father  is  a  medicine-man." 

Tom  retired  amidst  the  pe.-ds  of  laughter  which 
sprang  up  all  round  him,  looking  somewhat  astonished 
and  amazed  at  the  foresight  of  the  soothsayer.  He  soon 
rallied,  however,  and  bravely  took  his  station  by 
Isabel's  side,  t(i,listen  to  the  prognostications  regarding 
Katie  Somerville,  whom. Fred  Callandar  had -placed, 
most  reluctantly  on  that  young  lady's  part,  opposite 
the  oracle. 

"  ^Vhat  can  Lucille  say  to  the  strange  lady  to  make 
her  have  faith  in  her  words  ?"  asked  the  gipsy,  in  a  low 
tone,  bending  over  the  hand  before  her.  "  Though  the 
lady  has  the  golden  hair  of  the  Saxon,  yet  the  land  of 
her  biith  is  the  far-awiiy  land  of  the  palm  trees.  You 
have  not  been  long  in  this  country,  lady.  You  have 
had  a  long,  weai-y  voyage,  and  you  have  memories  of  a 
pair  of  brown  eyes  and  a  sweet  voice  which  made  the 
long  journey  very  pleasant  to  you.  You  have  lately 
heard  a  warning  voice,  my  lady." 

The  gipsy's  speech  was  interrupted  by  Katie,  -who 
turned  ashy  white,  and  would  have  fallen,  at  her  feet 
in  a  dead  faint  but  for  a,^paii'  of  strong  arms,  the 
owuCT  of  which  had  quietly  joined  the  group  unnoticed. 

Katie  was  lifted  up,  and  the  stranger — for  stranger 
he  seemed  to  all  assembled — carried  his  hght  burden, 
and  laid  her  carefully  on  some  shawls  which  the 
frightened  girls  hid  syvoad  out-  on  the  mos.sy  bank 
under  Wheatley  Towers, 

'VVater,  and  the  cool  shade,  speedily  revived  Katie 
and  t'ue  first  person  upon  whom  her  eyes  rested  was 
Captain  Kyan. 

The  unexpected  .'iight  completed  her  recovery  more 
rapidlj'  than  anything  could  have  done.  And  the 
young  people,  seeing  that  the  stranger  was  kuown  to 
Katie,  wauciered  s.--f,-a.y  and  left  the  two  together. 

'"  Captain  Ryan,"  whispered  Katie,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  where  chd  you  come  from  ?" 

"  From  Talbot  Villa,"  he  replied,  "where  I  went  to 
see  my  fellow-traveller.  I  did  not  find  her  there,  and 
so  I  found  out  where  she  was,  and  followed,  just  in 
time  to  be  useful  to  her.  Now,  Katie,"  he  added 
"  what  did  you  mean  by  taiuting  '■" 

"  I  could  not  help  it.  Captain  Ryan,"  she  replied' 
"  I  am  very  weak  and  foolish,  but  that  does  not  matter 
now,"  she  added  looking  up  into  his  face  with  a  glad 
expression. 

Ernest  Ryan  seated  himself  upon  the  bank  by 
Katie's  side,  and  quietly  possessed  himself  of  the  little 
listless  hands. 

"Katie,"  said  he  "you  have  no  business  to  be  look- 
ing like  this.  V»"hy,  you  are  thinner  and  paler  than 
when  I  brought  you  from  India  !  and  I  expected  to 
see  you  looking  so  well,  ^^'hat  is  the  meaning  of  it 
all  V'  he  asked,  looking  at^her,  and  a  very  ti'oubled  ex- 
pression stole  into  his  face,  as  he  noticed  how  changed 
the  was. 

"  It  means,  I  think,  that- 1  shall  not  live  very  long. 
I  think  I  am  dying,  Captain  Ryan,"  she  said  ;  and 
Katie  looked  sadly  in  earnest  as  she  spoke. 

"  Dying  !"  said  ho  ;  "  do  you  say  such  things,  Katie. 
I  cannot  have  you  think  of  them.  Do  you  know  w'hat 
I  have  come  for,  little  Katie  ?"  She  did  not  answer 
and  and  he  went  on  quickly,  while  he  placed  one  arm 
round  her  sUght  figure,  still  holding  her  hand  in  his. 
"  1  am  come  to  tell  you  how  I  love  you — how  I  cannot 
live  without  you,  darling.  And  now  I  find  you  like 
this  !    Oh,  Katie,  Katie,  what  shall  I  do  V' 

''I  am  gladly ou  love  me — glad  you  think  me  worthy 
of  your  love  ;  and  yet  I  am  almost  sorry.  It  will  be 
so  hard  to  leave  you  now,"  she  said,  leaning  her  pale 
cheek  against  his  arm. 

"  Katie  Ssmerville,  how  is  it  that  I  see  you  sitting 
with  a  gentleman's  arm  round  you  ?  My  dear,  have 
you  lost  all  sense  of  common  decency  ?"  And  Aunt 
SkifBngton's  little  crispy  black  curls  actually  shook 
with  inexpressible  indignation,  as  she  stood  before  the 
astonished  pair. 

"Well,  auntie,  I  suppose  it  is  shocking, of  me,"  said 
Katie,  bursting  out  laughing.  But  this  is  Captain 
Ryan — an  old  friend  of  dear  papa's.  We  knew  him  in 
India. 

Miss  Skiffington  looked  as  though  she  thought  the 
excuse  a  vary  poor  one,  as  she  stiffly  returned  Captain 
Ryan's  bow.  Then  Isabel  came  up,  leading  Lucy,  who 
was  looking  very  dismal  and  penitent. 

"  Katie,"  said  Isabel,  "I  have  brought  this  naughty 
child  to  beg  your  pardon  for  frightening  you.  I  did 
not  think  that  a  sister  of  mine  could  have  done  such  a 
thing.  It  seems  that  she  and  George  Callander  had 
made  UD  the  gipsy  trick  between  them,  and  he  induced 


Lucy  to  play  the  part,  to  get  some  amusement  out  oi 
us." 

"  Why  f  ware  you  the  gipsy,  Lucy  ?"  exclaimec? 
Katie. 

"  Yes  I  was,  Katie,"  she  replied  ;  and,  oh,  dear  me 
I  am  so  sorry!  We  did  not  mean  to  frighten  anybody 
we  only  wanted  to  have  some  fun." 

Katie  laughed — she  could  afford  to  laugh  nov/,  with 
the  handsome  young  soldier  standing  by  her  side. 

'■  Oh  Lucy,"  she  said,  "  what  a  wicked  little  mi*- 
chief  you  are  !  There  is  no  harm  done,  so  do  not  lool: 
so  sad  about  it.  I  suppose  it  was  your  red  cloak  and 
that  dreadful  sun-bonnet  -which  prevented  me  fiom 
recognising  you." 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  had  got  an  old  wig  of  Aunt  Skiff' ,s, 
out  of  her  drawer,"  said  Lucy. 

Peals  of  laughter  interrupted  Lucy  ;but  it  was  averj 
fortunate  circumstance  that  the  owner  of  that  oi'na- 
ment  did.  not  hear  the  announcement,  or  she  n\ight 
not  readily  have  forgiven  the  disclosure. 

Soon  aftei  wards  each  and  all  were  busily  employed 
in  helping  forward  the  preparations  for  tea.  Gerald 
remarked  in  a  whisper  to  Lucy  that  "  they  could  not- 
possibly  fall  short  of  spoons,  as  there  were  Captain 
Ryan  and  Katie,  and  Tom  and  Isabel  duly  qu3,Ufied,.' 
whioh  observation  caused  that  young  lady  infinite 
amusement. 

To  two  hearts  at  least  the  drive  home  proved  one  oi 
the  mo.st  delightfvd.  If  tho-aghts  of  Katie's  weak 
health  troubled  the  young  soldier,  he  quickly  banished- 
them,  with  the  fervent  hope  that,  now  alie  ijeloEged  to 
him,  she  must  get  well.  Ah  !  had  he  yet  to  lea,ru  that 
human  love,  strong  and  powerful  as  it  is.  i?  yet  weak  „ 
to  hold  and  keep  beyond  the  narrow--  limit  which  is 
marked  by  a  lowly  cross  or  flower-covered  giave  ■ 

Before  Captain  Ryan  le^t  V\'heatley  Towers  he  had 
heard  from  Isabel  the  ner-.-ou,s  lancies  which  so 
strongly  possessed  Katie's  mind,  and  ho  had  determined 
to  try  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  jjrove  the  folly  of 
such  superstitions.  With  that  object  in  viev/,  he  had 
entreated  Isabel  to  share  Katie's  room  v^ith  her  that 
night,  and  she  willingly  promised  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Somer-ville  gave  the  young  captain  a  warm  wel- 
come, and  begged  that  ho  would  not  think  of  returning 
to  the  little  inn  at  which  he  had  said  he  v.-as  -stopping, 
aild  Bennett  was  despatched  to  bring  up  to  Talbot 
Villa  the  captain's  luggage. 

That  night,  over  their  pipes,  Ernest  Ryan  told  the 
doctor  of  his  love  for  Katie,  and  together  they  tried  tc 
devise  some  plan  by  which  to  loosen  the  hold  which 
Nurse  Morden's  idle  tales  and  superstitious  fam'des  had 
gained  upon  a  mind  already  weakened  by  ill-heafth  and 
an  excitable  nervous  temperament- 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  nest  morning  the  sun  rose  bright  and  clear  in 
the  unclouded  sky.  There  was  no  stir  itidoor.?  as  Cap- 
tain Ryan  cautiously  unfastened  the  hfiJl  door,  closing 
it  after  him,  and  proceeded  into  t)ie  garden.  Look- 
ing up  at  the  closed  curtains,  be  wondered  hov  people 
.  could  lie  in  bed  on  such  a  bright,  lovely  morning. 
He  felt  restless  and  uoj^y  about  Katie's  health, 
though  he  was  trying  to  persuade  himself  that  it  was 
the  beauty  of  the  sunrise  which  had  enticed  him  out. 

He  wandered  about  for  an  hour,  and  had  noticed 
the  blinds  were  up  and  that  there  were  some  signs  at 
last  of  rising,  w-hen  he  Svalked  slowly  to-wiuds  the 
house,  close  under  the  hedge  dividing  the  two  gardens. 
Captain  Ryan  amtised  himself  with  v.-hist!mg  softly 
as  he  stood  leaning  against  the  dra-'-viiigroom  wiudow; 
and  wondered  whether  Katie  would  take  the  hint, 
when — "  Gerald,  is  that  you  ?"  came  in  a  man's  voica 
from  the  open  Vifindow  of  a  room  on  the 'ground  flooi 
next  door. 

"  No,  it  is  not  Gerald,"  said  the  Captain  ;  "  but  itia 
some  one  who  will  be  very  happy  to  do  anything  h« 
can  for  you-" 

Captain  Ryan's  remark  had  cha  effect  of  bringing  s 
white-headexl  ictle  man  to  the  windo'^-.  -who  laughed 
good-terapereiiy  at  the  mistake  he  ii.jr/>  made. 
(        I  beg  your  pardon   I  am  sure,"  he  said  :  "  but  I 
I  thought  it  v,-as  Ger.ald  Somerville.  and  I  wanted  hin 
to  help  me." 

"  If  you  vrill  make  use  of  me  instead,  I  shall  only 
be  too  '  pleased,"  said  Captain  Ryan,  and  withoul: 
waiting  for  a  reply  he  climbed  over  thehciige  and  stood 
before  the  open  wiudow. 

"  I  declare  lam  ashamed  to  trouble  you,"  said, Mr, 
Watertou.for  he  it  was;  "  but  I  thought  Gerald  would 
just  help  me  to  unfasten  this  ca.se.  I  have  got -some 
very  valuable  specimens  of  the  zoophyte  tribe  here,"  he 
continued,  tapping  a  packing-case  ati'ectiomately  with  a 
hammer.  - 

'     Without  more  words-  tha  two  vr--r.v  soon  had  the 
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bcautiful  contents  of  the  box  lying  spi-ead  out  upon  ] 
thf  table  before  tlxen^.     Cajitaiu  Ryan  introdueed 
himself  to  the  antiquai-y,  who  was  quite  delighted 
\\ith  the  interest  the  young  man  took  in  ius  favouiito 
hobby. 

i-Ie  showed  him  all  his  valuables,  opened  all  his  cup- 
boards, and  pointed  out  his  treasures  with  intense 
pleasur*  and  pride.  Some  old  J'.oman  jewellery, 
V,  hich  3Ir.  AVaterton  had  recently  added  to  his 
cclleetion,  especially  attracted  Captain  Ryan's  atten- 
tion. 

In  the  midst  of  their  examination  the  breakfast  bol! 
£it  Dr.  Somoi;\'ille's  rang  out  clear  and  loud,  and 
with  a  warm  shake  of  the  hand  and  a  promise  of 
another  visit,  the  young  soldier  vaulted  the  hedge, 
and  walked  into  the  breakfast-room  thi'ough  the 
window. 

■■  Good  nmniing'  to  everybody  !"  he  exclaimed  in  his 
cle.ir,  hearty  \-oice.  "  Why,  Kate,  darling,  you  look  as 
though  you  had  seen  a  ghost !" 

"  I  have  heard  one,  Ernest,''  she  replied  ;  "  and  you 
need  not  laugh.  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  for  Isabel 
heard  it,  too,  qin  le  di.stiiietly.  All  night  through  we 
iifctened  to  it,  and  it  is  goin^  on  now  as  fast  as  ever  it 

CSXl." 

"Dr.  S'.omerville,  do  you  object  to  going  up  stairs  with 
me  to  Katie's  rooiii  f  asked  Captain  Ryan.  "I  must 
hear  thi.s  wonder! el  'it'  for  myself." 

"  Mot  in  the  leas...'  replied  the  doctor. 

"  Come  along  :  we  will  all  go  !"  cried  Gerald.  "Now, 
auntie,  come  with  me,  and  you  shall  have  the  first sniti' 
of  brimstone  !"'  and  he  bounded  up  stairs,  two  at  a  step, 
followed  by  the  rest. 

When  they  got  inside  Kate's  bed-room  they  stood 
quite  still  and  listened,  and  they  could  all  hear  a  dis- 
tinct sound,  as  of  a  watch  ticking,  ju.st  at  the  head  of 
the  ued.  Caijtaiu  Kyan  and  Gerald  moved  the  bed 
away  from  the  wall,  so  as  to  allow  the  former  to  stand 
behind  it.  He  had  been  standing  there  a  second  or 
two,  listening  attentively,  with  his  ear  pressed  against 
the  wall,  when  he  suddenly  shouted,  "  By  Jove,  1  have 
got  it,"  and  without  another  word  he  ran  out  of  the 
room,  and  down  stairs.  He  vaulted  over  .he  hedge 
again  like  an  antelope,  and  sprang  into  the  room  where 
Mr.  Watertou  was  quietly  eating  his  breakfast  and 
reading,  much  to  that  old  gentleman's  amazement. 

"  Pray  excuse  me,"  he  panted,  "  but  do  come  up 
stairs  with  me  and  show  me  what  you  have  in  a  recess 
there.' ' 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  what  is 
the  matter  with  you  ? ' 

"  1  will  tell  you  all  about  it  afterwards,  sir,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  but  come  now  with  me,  for  I  am  very  anxious 
about  somethitig  wLich  has  caused  great  alarm  to  a 
lady." 

Captain  Ryan  proceeded  up  stairs,  followed  wonder- 
ingly  by  Mr.  Waterton,  who  had  a  private  conviction 
that  the  "great  alarm''  liad  in  some  unaccountable 
manner  extended  itself  to  a  gentleman  also. 

Captain  Ryan  had  noticed  the  position  of  Katie's 
bedroom,  ho  entered  a  corresponding  reoni  in  Idr.  Wa- 
terton's  bowse,  one  side  of  the  wu!i  oi  which  ran  paral-, 
lei  with  tine  head  of  Katie's  bed. 

"  Will  yuu  oblige  me  by  unlocking  this  he  asked, 
ao  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  door  of  a  small  recess  or 
cupboard  let  into  the  wall. 

Mr.  Watertou  took  out  a  bunch  of  keys,  and,  sc- 
lecfiiLg  one,  opened  the  Tece.s.-i,  wonderiiig  wliat 
would  come  next.  He  was  not  left  long  in  doubt. 
Amongst  the  many  articles  of  antiquity  carefully  hiid 
Dut  upon  Cotton  wool  in  the  cupboard  was  an  enor- 
mous watth,  the  age  of  which  dated  far  beyond  that 
celebrated  timepiece  of  Weller  and  the  old  coaching 
days.  No  need  for  Captain  Ryan  to  hold  up  that 
Wfitch  to  hear  if  it  was  going.  He  took  it  in  his  hand, 
and  without  another  word  ran  down  stairs  with  it,  and 
into  Mr.  Somei  ville's. 

Now,  Katie,  you  silly  child,  I  told  you  I  would 
try  and  account  for  your  foolishness.  Behold  the 
Death-watch  1"  and  he  placed  it.  with  its  old-fashioned 
enanielleii  back  and  loud  tick  on  Katie's  knee, 
amid."it  laugiis  ::;id  cxclamati.jiis  from  all  present. 

"Here,  joung  man,  I  will  trouble  you  for  that 
watch  you  ran  away  with,"  said  a  voice  at  iho 
window,  and  the  old  antiquary  walked  in.  "And 
now  I  will  be  very  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  what  all 
this  means.  1  was  sitting  quietly  reading  at  my 
breakfast,  when  in  rushed  this  youiig  fellow,  talking 
vaguely,  and  dragged  me  up  stairsj  got  me  to  open  my 
cupboard,  containing  articles  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
when  he  seized  that  watch  and  ran  off  with  it  like  a 
madman." 

Mr.  Water'-n-  mik  into  an  ai-m-chair  as  he  spoke, 
and  lookof         n.  I  •■-on  the  Rroup  with  a  puzzlpd. 


comical  expression,  which  only  served  to  increase  the 
merriment. 

"  A  clear  case  of  going  u'pon  tick,  I  should  say,"  re- 
marked Gerald.  .  "  Vv'ell,  of  all  the  aid  turnips  i — to 
call  itself  such  a  .spiritual  thing  as  death-watch  I' " 
and  he  hooked  the  object  on  his  forefinger  and  held  it 
up  at  arm's  length.    "  Kate,  let  me  feel  your  pulse." 

And  he  crossed  over  to  his  cousm,  who  was  looking 
very  much  as  tiiough  she  would  not  object  to  run 
away,  as  she  found  herself  "the  obseived  of  all  ob- 
servers " 

The. whole  matter  was  speedily  explained  to  the, 
kind  old  antiquajy,  who  was  as  much  amused  as  the 
young  people  at  the  conclusion  of  the  mystery. 

"  'i'^ou  may  depend  upon  it, '  he  remarked,  as  he  took 
possession  of  his  stolen  property  and  preiiaied  to  go, 
"  that  all  .'inch  foolish  fancies  and  superstitions  might 
be  traced  to  just  as  simple  a  matter-of-fact  cause,  if 
people  only  t;>ke  the  trou'ole  to  hunt  them  out.  And, 
Ci^ptaiu  Ryan,  although  you  did  run  into  niy  house 
and  abscond  with  one  of  my  treasures,  yet  I  freely  for- 
give you,  and  will  be  glad  to  show  you  all  the  rest  of 
them  upon  some  future  occasion." 

Katie  Somer\'iire  had  been  so  thoroughly  laughed  at 
for  her  .strong  belief  in  the  superaatiiral,  that  nbe  felt 
tilled  'with  confusion  and  shame  at  the  remembrance  of 
it.  Under  the  loving  care  of  Ernest  Ryan  she  speedily 
recovered  from  the  eil'ects  of  hor  nervousness,  though 
Dr.  Somerville  feared  that  she  would  never  be  strong 
enough  for  an  Indian  life.  On  this  account  Captain 
Ryan  willingly  consented  to  sell  out  and  taJce  up  his 
abode  in  England. 

It  wanted  two  months  of  the  time  fixed  for  Katie's 
wedding,  when  one  moining  Tom  Hursley  drove  over 
to  Talbot  Villa,  and,  after  a  little  general  conversation, 
asked  Isabel  to  accompany  him  into  the  garden. 

"  Isabel,"  he  said  as  soon  as  he  got  under  the  shade 
of  the  sycamores,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is — I  can- 
not stand  all  these  preparations  going  on.  "i'ou  must 
consent  to  have  your  character  changed,  and  instead 
of  taking  the  part  of  biidesmaid,  I  want  you  to  go  for 
;i  chief  actress,  and  be  a  bride.  "VV^hat  do  you  say  to 
it  I" 

"  Oh,  Tom,  I  could  not — there  is  not  half  enough 
time  !"  she  replied,  while  a  rosy  blush  spread  over  her 
handsome  face. 

"  Only  think  of  th.at,  now  !"  said  Tom,  casting  his 
eyes  up  with  a  look  of  mute  appeal  to  the  green  leaves 
— "  two  months  before  her,  and  she  says  she  has  '  not 
time  enough.'  Make  time,  my  darling,  and  let  us 
startle  Denton  with  a  double  wedding.  '  The  more 
the  merrier,'  you  know.  It  must  be,  Isabel — you 
know  I  have  bought  a  house." 

"  Bought  a  house,  Tom  !"  exclfdmed  IsabeL 
"When?' 

"  Why,  some  weeks  ago,  I  heard  of  Stanton  Lacy 
being  in  the  market,  and  I  got  Fletcher  to  buy  it  for 
us,"  he  replied.  "  Will  you  like  to  come  and  be  mistress 
of  Stanton  Lacy,  my  darling  V 

Tom's  voice  v.'as  very  persuasive,  and  the  answer 
that  he  won  was  a  low — "  Yes.'' 

Two  months  later,  and  the  bells  of  the  old  church 
rang  out  clear  and  merry  over  Lill  and  dale,  while  a 
gay  bridal  procession  passed  under  thie  triumphal 
arches  which  spanned  the  road  at  intervals.  Two 
(ii  ettier  brides  were  never  seen  before  in  Denton  than 
Isaliel  and  Katie  Somerville;  and  search  the  world 
through,  I  will  defy  you  to  lind  prouder  bridegrooms 
than  Tom  Hursley  and  Captain  Ryan.  Tlie  ceremony 
passed  oH'  as  it  usually  does  pass  ofF — innumerable 
dowers,  a  few  tears,  many  smiles,  and  it  was  over — ■ 
"ffor  better  for  worse,"  the  double  knot  was  tied  ;  and 
we  will  add  our  kindly  wishes  to  speed  the  flight  of  old 


As  the  carriage  which  was  to  take  Captain  Ryat!  and 
his  wife  to  the  station  was  about  to  drive  away  ivitb 
the  happy  pair,  Gerald  came  flying  down  th"  ste)>s. 
and,  putting  a  mo)X)cco  case  into  Katie's!  hand,  witi 
his  saucy  face  beaming  with  fun,  he  said  "Katie, 
dear.  I  have  reserved  my  present  for  the  last ;  it  is  In 
Mcmor.'nm." 

The  bl  ight  head  disappeared,  and  the  carriage  rolled 
on,  while  Ivatie  held  up  to  her  husband's  view  a  beau- 
tiful liti  le  enamel  watch. 

"  The  naughty  boy  !"  she  said,  as  she  laid  her  haad 
against  her  husband's  shoulder 

"  It  is  a  lesson,  dear  one,"  said  Captruu  Ryan,  stoop- 
ing and  pressing  his  lips  to  hers.  "  Let  us  organise 
victories  hy  mistakes." 


FASHIONS  FOR  THE  MONTE. 
Wliatever  changes  of  (veathei  this  month  maj,  ha^o 
in  stori  t'ui  us,  N>e  lihall,  &i  »U  i>T>i»  'oivc  »ht  'atia- 
faction  of  being  piepa:«<i  ifor  tLcUi,  u..  toUettcs  ar- 
ranged for  the  commet.Cdme'44  of  cnu  eemton  art  coli 
only  of  light  colour  and  chin  materiah-,  but  ziany  cf 
the  dark  uliades  in  tashion  during  oht  'onvcr  will  con- 
tinue in  .ogiie  thiough  the  sumuier  <md  n  great  "a- 
riety  of  labiicrt  eiiitable  fo"  ehiliy  laja  vc  being  i.«ed 
by  uhe  best  m<jdiot«B  This  luno.ation  is  a  very  sen 
sibie  jne,  for  notaing  lookss;;  chetsrleso  and  uncjmfort- 
aole  a  very  ligu.  and  thin  ooiletce  nom  on  a  dreary 
cold  d.ay  »mjply  becauot-  a  wan  jnep.'.rcd  for  the  spring. 
The  '•ostua.es  uiativ  lortu  ju  ^irMtoavt  beigt  Tigognej  ^ 
sicrUenc,  cashmere,  or  tue  English  '  huuiespuLi  "  «rt 
vc-vy  >ly  "J  naineutcu,  i(2  many  'Mscs  the  irimm;-  ; 
consists  movely  of  tf^u  -it  ihrec  rowi,  of  owtx^hiiig,  <ad 
eome  button  Th  -  itkirtK  uf  alid;c».-ie^,  whether  ^brri 
or  trained.  hav«  f he  fumesa  -hiown  entirely  lotht  bs  :k; 
strings  being  ^ewn  to  *be  side  asams  lor  thj»  (lurpoee. 
The  front  and  si)le  b^e  idtha  are  gored,  the  .-iIotj.- of 
each  towards  the  back,  and  hollowed  out  at  fh''  top.  st. 
as  to  fit  the  waist  «nd  m  closely  ot'the  hip».  Thif  is 
difficult  to  fit,  >ind  ?  well  cut  pati^rn  is  a  giKixXt  desi 
deratum,  a. -rail  skirts  are  wutiuthe  s  im»-  mannci  -7haT> 
ever  may  bb  the  irimmings  arranged  Rfterwarda 
However  devoid  of  trimming  the  backs  ol  starts  maj 
be  it  "S  Very  .seldom  ihi-t  the  '^.bliers  are  le't  unoma 
meuted  ;  in  fact,  uiatiy  handsome  silk  dressrs  hove  s 
profuse  garniture  on  the  front,  and  rone  at  all  at  vhe 
back..  The  elegant  fashioji  of  trimming  skutc  up  eacii 
seam  from  the  hem  i.-f  very  becoming;  ana,  on  a  good 
material,  efl'eetive.  Many  passementerie  oruamenta 
ai  e  niade  on  purpose  for  this  arrangprneu'-,  being  much 
wider  at  the  bottom,  nnd  decreaemg  in  width  as  the^ 
asuend.  Silks  are  also  -^mbroider-^d  wirh  .satin  sticcn  in 
the  same  manner.  Some  jkirl*s  are  perfectly  devoid  oi 
any  trimmings,  and  ihese  are  by^  no  means  the  iea«o 
elegant  or  diiitingue  but  require  grea.t  perfection  ot 
cut  and  drapery.  The  Princesse"  dresses,  the  whole  o£ 
the  front  to  the  side  Be;;ms  being  out  bodice  and  skirt 
together,  are  exceptionally  grande  diloie,  requiring  a 
firss  class  modiste  and  a  beautiful  figure.  With  thee* 
requisites,  they  are  very  becoming  and  elegant.  Ther» 
is  'ome  talk  of  bringing  in  the  foarreau  again,  soma 
of  our  elegantes  are  eo  tifd  of  the  .seneelees  crowding 
with  exaggerated  trimmings.  The  cuira.s8e  and  justau- 
corpij  bodices  and  tunics,  mentioned  last  month,  cer- 
tainly seem  a  step  in  this  direction.  The  maDteau  de 
cour,  over  diflerent  under-skirfcs,  is  still  giand  genre. 
Bodices  al.so  are  made  in  this  mi-parti  style,  as  it  is 
called  ;  the  front  only,  or  thu;  front  and  back,  being  of 
one  colour  or  material,  and  the  sides,  back  and  fj'ont,  of 
another.  Bodices  with  sleeves  and  revers  of  dLtieient 
material  to  the  rest  are  very  well  worn.  The  charming 
toilettes  made  of  foulard,  or  Danish  rilk  alpr.ca.  itretoo 
numerous  to  mention.  Both  materials  are  made  in 
such  lovely  shades,  and  are  such  economical  wear,  that 
they  will  be  largely  employed  for  a  variety  of  different 
styles.  Stripes  will  be  much  worn,  especially  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  sucli  as  satin  or  velvet  on  silk,  or  al- 
ternate stripes  of  thick  and  thin  materials;  some  of  these 
are  very  inexpensive,  though  efl'ectivu. 


Wedding,  Christening,  and  Reception  Calces  of 
every  description  ami  newest  design.  P.  Gaffuey,  ti  Farlla- 
men't-street.   N.B —Delivery  by  train  »nd  yan  er«ry  threi 

li^nrs,  from  Pa.ru.  to  fi  p.m.  daily. 


FRENCH  POS'PAL  STATISTICS, 
r  "  late  years  the  post;il  "  service  in  l^rance  has 
acquired  an  immense  development.  In  lS43'only  122 
millions  of  letters  were  conveyed,  and  in  Ib-iy  158 
millions  ;  in  1S69  the  number  had  increJised  to  364 
milhons,  but  fell  in  1870  to  231,  recovered  in  1871  to 
30.5,  and  in  1872  reached  3:15  millions,  or  almost 
triple  the  numbei  at  the  period  of  the  postal 
reform.  The  augmentation  in  the  registered  letters 
WIS  even  more  considerable.  The  number  was  334,991 
in  18.51,  l,W7,700  in  1S61,  74,109  ii-  1SG5,  and 
6.356,073  in  186?.  It  feli  to  3,659,000  in  1870,  again 
rose  to  4,607,000  in  1874,  and  to  4,810,000  1872, 
There  was  a  similar  increase  in  the  number  of  money- 
orders  down  to  1§70,  and  a  great  diroinutiou  since  that 
year.  In  18-17  it  was  1,355,181  for  a  sum  of  39  mil- 
lions of  francs  ;  in  1869  5,659,000  for  1C4  tiilhons  ol 
francs  were  transmitted  ;  the  maximum  ■was  roi»ch«l 
in  1370,  in  conscipicuce  of  all  the  vahd  young  men 
being  t-aken  from  their  homes  and  incorporated  iii  the 
army  :  6.2.')9,7S9  orders  fov  167  millions  of  frauci 
were  then  transmitted.  The  suai  diminished  tc  139 
millions  in  1871,  and  to  87  only  in  187-J.  The  rapid 
decrease  i.-i;due  to  two  causes — one  is  the  augmentation 
in  the  rate  of  charges,  a  "measm-e  which  was  repealed 
shortly  afterwards  ;  the  other,  the  most  important, 
and  which  still  subsists,  is  the  issue  oy  the  Bank  of 
.  France  of  notes  of  smai'  amount ;  these  are  easily  sent 
l'  bv  reei8t'*'-<>d  letters,  or  even  bv  ordin:*'^?  aven. 
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DINNER  OF  NTNETY-FIVE  COURSES,  AND 

SOUP  FOR. DESSERT. 
A  meniter  of  the  Ciitish  EmbMsy  to  Yarkuxid  gives 
*he  following  account  of  an  entei-fcaiumeut  provided  for 
tbe  mission  at  the  residence  of  the  Dadkhwah,  Aaliah 
Deg,  in  the  city  of  Kaahgar,  on  the  13th  of  Dccciaber  : 
— ifo  wliito  f^oe  had  ever  been  seen  inside  the  hall  of 
Aaiish  Beg  until  ho  found  himself  called  upon  to  en- 
terti'iu  seven  Enf^lisbmen  ■nhom  the  king  had  chosen 
to  honour.  •Ho\v  well  he  performed  his  task  I  lea,ve 
you  to  judge.  After  a  few  complimentiuy  remarks  on 
loth  sides,  thf  iie-j;  dechircd  tl»tt  Groat  Britain, 
Turkey,  and  Kashgar^  wore  now  o;ie  nation,  and  wc 
Ent;li.-;hmen  the  iii.jst  v.  eitome  of  guests,  while  we  pro- 
tested that  the  air  of  Eastern  Turkcsfan  brought  the 
garde.'ws  of  Rnirland  to  our  recoUectioa,  ivnd  that 
Toorkish  manners  an  i  customs  wore  most  pleasing  to 
us,  &a  A  whole  at  ing  of  atf enda'uts,  bearing  triiys 
uiBue  BtrtKiiniii^'  int  o  the  hall,  anu  depositud  their  ware.-i 
on  the  tabic  in  xruut  of  us,  tlie  Btg  politely  intimat- 
ing to  lis  t<>  stt  to.  Neglecting  the  aoups  which,  closed 
the  ropast,  I  counted  ninety-live  dinhes  and  traya  cnn- 
tainiug  fruits,  sweetmeats,  cuafectiouury,  and  savouiy 
nieats,  pickled  aausage.^,  pies,  and  pilaws.  How  can  I 
give  the  bill  oi  fa:e  '!  Ahts,  that  in  Ku.shg.ar  one's  po- 
htencss  i*  moiisarc.l  by  one's  power  of  con^iiiuiption. 
We  had  hard  work  not  to  oflend  the  13eg.  iio«  ev»r, 
a  great  deal  can  be  done  if  only  the  proper  method  is 
itdopte<l.  •  Toorkee  fashion  is  to  commence  ope- 
rations with  something-  light — a  bunch  of  f.';rapes, 
half  a  water  mch<u,  au  apple  or  two,  a  couple  of 
penxs,  and  thin  some  half  dozen  figs  ;  and 
thus  having  cleared  the  way,  to  scud,  niiucc 
piee,  pickled  sheep's  tail,  and  sausage  and  6avou)-y 
meat  t')  follow  the  above,  which  are  but  a  bagatelle 
to  a  gentlemanly  Oosbeg  ;  the  bieathing  time  which  is 
then  allowed  betore  an  attack  is  made  ujion  stews  aiul 
pilaws  is  probably  devoted  to  some  ridher  delicate 
preserves  and  a  bowl  of -fresh  cream  phiccd  conve- 
niently before  each  gue^t.  Serious  business  miy  thou 
be  ■  Baid  to  commence — ducks,  hares,  and  chickens, 
Btcwed  with  carrots,  and  plums,  and  apricots,  must 
positively  receive  attention  ;  but,  if  one  has  .the 
fiuallest  pretension  to  good  manners,  one's  duty  is  to 
ihe  f/randcpiice  c/,?  i't4-;''j!fttntt,  the  famous  "  Aa-sh,"  which 
must  be  performed  with  an  unfliuehing  appetite.  At 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  imagine  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  entire  sheep  piled  up  with  rice  antl  plums, 
which  an  attendant  speedily  cuts  into  the  most  in- 
viting slices.  Knives  and  loi-ks  there  are  none  from 
the  first,  nor  jdates,  so  hosts  and  guests  vie  with 
Lach  other  in  friendly  rivalry  fis  each  dips  his  hand 
ir.to  the  Aiish."  A  local  gasti-onome  has  assuix-d  me 
that  solids  at  "this  period  only  aid  digestion,  and  that  a 
couple  of  bowls  of  soxip  as  a  wind-up  make  the  repast 
yuite  perfect  !  Al-kum-didilla.  "God  be  prai-scnil  !" 
Bt-iug  the  napkins  and<ro.sewater,  and,  jiardon  me,  0 
Prophet,  let  me  Lave  a  cheroot,  for  a  child  might 
play  with  mo  ! 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES  IN  ENGLAND  AND 

aErL\v..isv. 

A  Parliamcntai-y  paper  just  issued  contains  the  text 
of  "  a  declaration  e.tchauged  between  th£  British 
and  German  Governmonts  relative  to  joint  stock  com- , 
panies."  The  declaration,  which  was  signed  in  I,on- 
don,  in  EnglLsh  and  Germali,  on  March  27,  18?4,  by 
Loi'd  Derby  and  Count  ?.luii.s'ter,  is  to  the  following 
efl'cct  : — That  joint  stock  comjjanies  and  other  a8so- 
tiatio'.rs,  coiauiereial,  industrial,  and  fiuanci.jl,  consti- 
lutedaiid  aathorised  in  conformity  with  the  laws  in 
force  in  either  of  the  tv^ocouutrios,  may  f)  ccly  exercise 
in  the  dominions  of  the  other  all  their  rights,  includ- 
i;ig  that  of  appearing  before  tribunals,  wlictlie'r  ioi: 
tiie  purpose  of  bringmg  an  action  or  for  defending 
t!ieniselvcs,-in  conformity,  however,  with  the  lawt  and 
customs-  in  force  in  the  $aid  countries.  That  these 
d!i:-po.-itions  sliall  be  applicable,  as  well  to  comjianies 
and  associations  constituted  and  authorised  previously 
to  the  "si'giiid-urii  of  this  convention,  as  to  those  which 
iu;:y  si^bsecjixutly  be  bo  constituted  and  authorised. 
It  J.-,  agreed  that  .such  companies  or  rtfuociations  cou- 
stiCnted  in  either  of  the  two  countries  shall  only  be 
sdiijittcd  to  (he  exercLse  of  their  business  or  trade  in 

';r  Jiiuiininns  of  the  other  country,  if  found  to  be  in 
J       !i;ince  v.'itii  the  conditions  prcsciibed  by  the  laws 

/i  Miat  country.  That  the  said  coyvention,  made 
■.■;itlii);'.t  limits  as  to  duration,  may  be  levokcil  by 
eiiliev  party  giving  a  yeiii-'s  jirevious  notice,  and  that 
?Mrh  '  im.flifications  may,  by  common  assent,  be  iutro- 
duttdiuto  it  which  e\^;ericuce  may&howto  be  ile.iridilo. 


MABEL. 

Tend  t  ami  true— O,  ynu  who  c'.i'in 

Mueli  mpi-o  my  tl'.uiij;lits  tliau  fame  of  gold, 
And  hiiifllo  witli  rare  art  of  ui<l 

Mv  cyuic  heart  with  Love's  bright  ilaioe ; 

Fair  Mabel— queen  of  al!  I  own — 
JVdui  lurilly  hall  Uj  I'unil-ie  cot : 
Slow  raiubiiiig,  be  it  plain  or  ^rot. 

O'er  all  I  feel  yom- influence  tlirov^n. 

Xo-day,  whijo  'neatli  the  rnild  Mtjich  sun, 
Fast  sw-cU  the  biHiii  in  \v.-.H;fl"iiKl  ways. 
And  snow-drops  )i!t  their  fp'.ue  white  Raze, 

And  soiis-birdsi  cail  that  Spring  ha.j  come, 

I,  too,  would  snatch  my  reed  and  make 

A  nioasure  s'.renfic,  half  wild,  li.df  shrill. 
Yet  ti;!l  witlial  ef  peace,  ponil  'viD, 

And  love  divir.e,  lor  yi-ur  swiet  sake. 

O,  laily  fair,  Mhom  dear  I  prize 

As'  does  the  miser  li;.iiils  :uul  lands, 
1  liovv  ine  lev/  to  yuur  coniiaauds, 

I  kneel,  a  suppliant  in  your  ejCi ; 

And  ohrlno  yon  in  nr."  I'oul  each  day, 
A  tairi'iuau  to  sliii  lil  from  ha'ia, 
All  aiijicl  iiuust,  a  sul'tle  rliaiin 

To  hold  snd  Itct  p  for  aye  and  aye ; 

A  form  of  fclory  ne'er  to  fade, 
A  gentle;  vision,  fair,  benlKU, 
Invested  xyith  more  gi'ace  siiblimo 

Thau  cvor  man  hath  snni!;  or  saM. 


THE  VALE  OF  PICCADILLY. 
The  vale  of  Piccadilly  ha.s  its  own  occupiers  and 
haiitues.  The  little  street.s  of  Curj.ou  and  Halfmoon 
and  Down-street  ai'e  inhabited  b^- a  ra,ce  of  loungers  to 
whom  the  vale  is  a  daily  resort  and  haunt.  Fashion- 
able bachcloi'.s  subsi.st  here  on  nwrow  incomes  in  gar- 
rets or  second  or  thinl  lloors,  which  are  made  more  or 
less  comfortable  for  them,  aft-cT  the  maimer  of  a  bed- 
room ill  a  Fixjnch  hotel.  The  drauiugroom  floors  are 
generally  taken  by  wealtliy  business  people,  wliv  ha\c 
connections  in  the  city,  but  «'lio  are  not  absoiutcfy 
obliged  to  be  at  or  near  their  work  cvery^day.  Thf 
best  apar'tiiieiits  are  both  small  and  mean,  considv-ring 
the  cnornKius  rent  [laiil  for  them.  They  are  furni.4ied, 
when  furuihhed  by  the  landlord  or  landlady,  wilh  a 
certain  outlay  in  antique  crockery  and  looking-glafjses. 
The  stairs  are  invariably  dark  and  narrow,  so  narrow 
tiiat  tiie  suggestion  will  crosp  tlie  mind  how  the  l-idger 
in  the  attic  (vould  be  brought  down  if  he  hapj/ened  to 
die  in  his  cell.  As  a  rule,  everything  everywhere  i.s 
most  c.iret'uDy  clean'^cd  and  dusted.  The  legend  as  to 
v!ie  landl.idy  or  her  .sei  vants  pihering  from  lodgeis  in 
tliis  district  is  altogether  alisurdly  untrue.  'I'li'-v 
get  cjuite  enougli  out  of  a  tonaiit  wiilem;, 
resorting  to  sm  ill  mcanu'-sses  of  this  kind.  I'ii  i-adilly 
it.-^cll'  is,  to  a  gre.'iter  ext.  ut  than  v>-oiild  be  imagined, 
let  oat  in  ap-'irtnu-nts.  At  the  presiiit  season 
of  the  ye;y,  and  for  a  nmnth  bofori  liand,  it  wi'uld  not, 
however,  be  easy  to  secure  chambers,  even  at  the  mo.st 
(exorbitant  figure,  in  ,.tlns  favoured  quarter.  Most 
frequently  the  men  occupying  the  rooms  give  notice  to 
friends  on  hi'iving  them,  who  arc  introduei  d  as  new 
ti  nauts.  Here  also  the  tarifl'  varies,  but  the  bouses 
aiv  conducted  in  a  most  comfort,iblo  £;t3de.  Families 
are  no-t  dcsii-ed  at  cut  price.  The  bachelor  pays  best, 
and  gives  least  trindde.  From  nine  o'clock  bevies  of 
miliinorB 'who  reside  liiiles  aw;iy  trudge  tliiougii  the 
vale  ol"  Piccadilly  and  drop  into  their  several'posts  in 
Hegent-streot  and  Oxford-street.  At  ten  thei  e  is  a 
lull  ill  the  pederdaian  tivifTic.  The  three  cli'.bs  in  the 
imme<h'.Uc  noighbourhdod  are  eiitcrtaitiing  thi  ir  legu- 
lar  customers  at  breakfrut,  who  will  not  turn  out  unril 
the  forenoon  has  Been  aired  by  the  sun,  and  ^\  ho  will 
not  turn  out  at  all  unless  there  is  a  ray  to  bask  in. 
The  .subseijucnt  promeufide  is  mo.stly  in  the  diiection 
of  Bond-street,  where  there  are  a  few  nhopa  in  w  liii  li 
the  a(Unitted  can  meet  and  chat,  but  n-.-nc  so  jilcasant 
ill  this  respect  as  that  of  Hic  famous  "  Iji.-^lioii'' who 
has  gone  to  his  rest.  The,  v.vlo  in  the  afternoon  iia-s 
quick-pacing  couples  of  yomig  lailies carefully  atttmlcd 
by  .serving  ii^vids.  Soon  iui  the  .slia.de.s  of  eve  prevail.  mcM 
in  twos  and  threes  stroll  for  a  short  dist.tnce.  Fiirtliei-  on 
in  the  evening  the  white  ti-'s  b  -giu  to  Hit  out,  a:id  tJie 
twinkling  lamps  shine,  and  from  tlie  top  of  tlie  valley 
ga.'ing  over  the  black  co'nitry  of  dn.-sk  in  the  Park  you 
behold  river.'?  of  light  and  a  giaml  iliiiiniual inn  of  gas, 
with  diiniug  points  of  flame  extruding  m  great  belts. 
I^ater  again,  cabs  in  full  swing  seem  to  b;.  ou  the  in- 
crca.sc  as  to  numbers  and  pace.  Thc'^"  tc.r  away  ci-;r, 
and  tear  av.-ay -west,  anrl  from  time  »>  time  the  .-ihrill 
whistle  (>f  a  club  porter  m-  the  Lhout  of  a  coniudi- 
Bion.iire  brings  one  of  our  London  gondolas  from  iLa 
ranks.  When  Dig  Ben  boom  5  twelve  the  noise  is  scare,; 
lessened.    The  last  'bu;-,  however,  soon  lumbers  and 


;  thunders  to  its  destination.  Then  the  policemen  of 
-  the  l)c.'at  put  in  an  appearance,  seemingly  for  the  nist 
time  during  the  niglil;  and  d.av.  A  urni  with  u  f-rushei 
h.at.  much  on  one  sice  of  his  head,  is  feebly  waving  an 
umbrella  to  attract  a  hansom.  By  tivo  the  vale  of  Pic- 
cadillj'  15  alino.st  as  silent  «s  the  sea  shore  of  cnlia 
night.  But  the  place  only  enjoys  a  nhort  respite  from 
noise,  its  repose  'oein;?  broken  long  biifore  .a  new  day 
dawns.  In  fact,  the  l.st  cab,  i'  h  a  .-dcejiing  roysterer 
in  it,  has  scarce  driven  trnv.anl--  If  yde-i'ark-corner  wh'^n 
big  tumbrils,  kden  with  vegt'tables  for  Covent  Garden, 
come  into  the  vale  from  Fulliain.  from  Hammersmith, 
the  pilot  of  the*  clumsy  craft  r<<jio.=.uig  c.ilmly  on  the 
top  ot  his  cargo,  and  trusting  to  the  horses  to  know 
their  Way.  At  tliis  time,  toc>,  the  coffee  stalls  are  sst 
up,  one  generally  opp-.isite  the  St.  .James's  Club-house 
or  a  little  abov<-  it.  Around  these  odd  refreshment 
hauiifs  a  luotley  group  will  be  found  .gathered,  la 
,  con.'cqueuce  of  \-anoiu-  warnii)".-^  from  the  constable 
I  on  the  be;-t  the  conver-^.r'.iii  is  riinl  on  iu  hnv  and 
,  hu-'hi  it  tones,  interriipt'-M  ija  the  part  ofths 

j  8)>iakers  to  cool  thc-bi  iiin;;  b.-vrage  of  horse  bean3 
.  and  toolriiaseB  they  are  imbibing  hy  breathing  hard 
!  upon  portions  of  it  in  eaueei  s.    The  vale  at  an  early 
hour  in  .-.pring  under  a  briglit  .sun,  or  in  Msy,  when 
the'  window  garifens  are  blooming,  is  as  pretty  and 
i  picturesque  a  siglit  a.-i  can  be  seen  in  an.v  city  in  ths 
World,     [f  th.e  le;i.ves  of  the  London  trees  do  aoi  retain 
their  verdure  for  any  length  of  tiui  .\  while  it  does  last 
it  is  reui.'irkably  vivid  and  beaiitil'i!!,  wlnle  in  Picaa- 
dilly  the  vrth- may  al.^o  h.ive  a  pa  toi-,-,  1  jdditiou  to  its 
charms  in  the  ,i)rospe<-t  of  a  tlock  of  ivj  sheep,  bound 
peri'aps  for  the  ahii.tliiir,  Vait  apparently  as  uncou- 
scioii..  of  the  f.ict  a',5  if  they  were  bchding  on  the  Ci"-*-*- 
WoiJs. 



THE  WHISKEY  V/AR  IN  AMERICA. 
The  Iciiiale  whiskey  crusaders"  ha\'e  at  length, 
SKiys  the  Timts'  correspomient,  got  mto  Congress.  A 
commuiiicaiiou  was  this  week/presented  to'the  Senare, 
signed  by  !\Irs.  P.  E.  Lawr.lu  e,  of  New  York,  which 
hatl  been  franied  at  a  lousing  temperance  meeting  in 
that  city.  It  informed  the  senators  that,  "As  the 
tiilal  wave  of  tlic  tenqieranee  ciuKa.de  v.'ill  soon  reach 
\Va.diington,  in  behalf  <:d  the  army  of  women  who  ar? 
alive  to  'die  inovemi.'nt,  we  ask  you  to  join  our  rank-5." 
It  besought  the  p!jf;siding  otlicer.  Senator  Carpenter, 
noted  foi-  hia  chai«pion.-.hip  of  women,  to  ''st^p  to  tha 
front,''  and  requested  that  he,  with  Senators  Chandler 
and  Sprague,  form  a  committee  to  receive  our  pray- 
ing br.nd  ai'.  the  bar  of  the  ."'^enati!,  the  formality  to  be 
coiidui.ted  under  the  esrort  iif  your  cbr;|i]nin."  Tha 
Ivtlcr  caused  great  inerriment  in  the  Seo.itp.  frir  v  hat- 
(  vci'  fai:U'  the  fhret  :>eii.Ll  nr.';  naniod  uiay  h;  vc  a'  hiavjd, 
tlicy  do  not  have  a  very  pvoiioiuK*d  refiutation  as 
tiTl(ji.;il;ei.-<.  •  The  fienate  .reierrod  tiic  Vtter 'to  the 
Committee  ou  Finance,  and  ("r.h-'red  it  to  1-e  jirinted. 
The  '•  female  crusaders,"  wln.i  arc  not  achieving  much 
success  in  Ohio,  and  nov.e  at  pref'nt  anywhere  else, 
have  .stirveil  Uj>  a  Nittc-r  op]-osif.ion  in  th^"  former  State. 
Bishop  b'osenciaiis,  (f  t)-,.  Piiiuan  (^-iMioIic  Church  iu 
Cinciiiii-'ti.  b.-'--  pi  -'v'!'!,  au'5  the 

( !tn'-'na!!s  lia\ e  li'.'ld       ■  j.,' :  mci  Inig  ti'i ; -in  denun-da- 
tion  of  i!m'  111  I  -  ment.    A  numl-er  of  ch'rgymen  and 
other  i-  iiiii-ic  iii-tc!u\-,  and  very  strong  resolutions  were 
passed.  One  icsolutiou  was  referr::'d  to    committee  to 
consider  and  rci'ort  opmi  at  a  subsjq'ioDt  meetuvs;.  It 
declared  that  it  i:-- the  duty  oi  citi.n-K^ "  ■>  .■■=e  th-if  their 
fcliow-citizeus  aroi  proteeted  in  tiicli  vocatii-n,  and  also 
the  duty  of  i.!ie  .Sfcite  to  pr-j'.ecr  it.i  cii.izcllK, . '.gainst  , 
interfirt'iic    witli  tb'cir  bi;.-i'.i' . ;  il.vit  i;  isc>ntra!y  to 
I  til;-  spiiit  i  f  iii.i  iiv  an  1   ju.-i'itr        •.\..:v;cn.  m  the 
name  of  religion,  to  interfere  with  the  )-igh-;s  and 
liberties  of  cilizens  ;  th.it  the  motive  of  ibi.-j  iiKive- 
nun!,  is  to  lo-oprn  iM-trtd  between  natives  and  f'o- 
reigiier.-'.. ;  and  lb;-':  lucii  arc  u.«iii:f  v.om  -n  iii.^tru- 
meuts  for  tbi.i  I'urpore.      '111-.-  Gi-rnro',*  have  tbeit 
blodd  up  in  this  ipi»-;-tion,  and  i(  is  quite  evi-lent  thff, 
I  iii  'tho  ^^'eKt.  ill"  wihiske.y  ciisikU-  jik.';  ;it'yn  its  West 
I  days.    In  ('lri-:".;o  H;  •  v.-oiiicn  l.'.-v-  b!"'i)  waiting  upon 
j  th'' m.iyor  !■    ;  !  Imu  to  veto  tb.e  i-i:y  ordinance  ah 
I  lowing  the  j:  |o.,r  .-aloojis  to  be  kept  op"n  on  Sundays, 
i  The  Mayor  was  -.  cry  polite  to  the  iadi'-s,  but  firmly 
d-clined  th^ir  request.    In  Wnrcpster.  IMr.ssachu^etts, 
Vbe  State  cnif'nb'e.s  yesterday  begftn  a  vigorous  en- 
forc' merit  ot  tiie  prohJbitory  law, -and   3e!;'ed  4^0 
gaiyns  of  li.p'.or.    The  criisadcr.?  took  advantag.e  of 
tJiyocc.-isK'i:  Iu  make  a  toni  and  vii5i!e.1  thirtr  saloons, 
the  proprietor  of  one  of  which  is  s,-^id  to  have  sur- 
reiidciCvl. 


PKIlAMl'.ri..\TCIt;i.—  1*.  f,eiiwiclge,  maniuacturcr,  .32  Amiens- 
street,  and  3i  Low cr  Oruiond-tiuay.  N.B.— Itcpairs  promptly 
cvcciiteil.  VXlM 
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SWEETER     THAN  LIFE. 
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Df  TEIT  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

■WIN-JfDTG  AND  LOSIXG. 

A  fortnight  passed  away  ia  Ncwnham  very  much  in 
the  sama  way  as  time  passes  in  other  places.  The 
young  men  were  very  often  at  Rose  Cottage — more 
frequently,  perhaps,  than  was  at  all  good  for  either  of 
them.  Miss  Linoolne  was  just  as  reticent  with  regard 
to  herself  and  her  past  history  as  at  fii-st,  but  that  did 
not  prevent  hoth  the  young  men  from  falling  deeper 
day  by  day  into  the  inextricable  mire  of  love.  Cleo- 
patra would  have  done  very  well  if  she  had  come  over 
to  England — might  have  married  a  baronet,  or  perhaps 
a  peer,  except  that  these  products  of  advanced  civilisa- 
isation  did  not  exist  in  the  days  of  the  Egyptian 
(Venus. 

i^Tot  th"t  we  wish  to  insinuate  that  there  was  any 
ret'emblaiJce  whatever,  morally  speaking,  between  Miss 
Liacolne  and  Cleopatra.  The  more  frequently  they 
saw  the  former  the  more  evident  was  .it  that  she  pos- 
pessetl  a  strong,  loving  nature,  a  wealth  of  virgin  affec- 
tion which  is  rare  in  these  days,  when  even  marriage 
often  degenerates  into  a  commercial  contract,  and  sen- 
timent has  replaced  the  old-fashioned  love  of  our 
mothers.  Good,  and  pure,  and  beautiful,  neither 
Charles  Russell  nor  still  less  his  friend  were  able  to 
resist  her  charms. 

Gordon,  of  course,  showed  it  more  openly  than  his 
friend.    Ke  wayot  in  the  habit  of  keeping  his  love 
atfau-s  a  secret,  especially  when  tho  attack   was  so 
overpowering  as  in  the  present  case.     Charles  knew 
the  names  of  a  dozen  damsels  who  had  excited  his 
friend's  admii-ation  at  Cambridge  and  elsewhere,  bu 
he  had  never  known  any  of  his  numerous  attachments 
to  last  so  long.    They  were  both  very  far  gone  in- 
'leed  ;  and,  coming  home  one  evening  f rem' Fiose  Cot- 
',age,  where  they  had  been  "  jMst  fcr  a  little  mu&ic,'' 
',he  two  friends  had  a  serious   conversation  on  the 
lubject. 

Arm  in  arm  they  were  wending  their  way  into  the 
nty,  and  Gordon,  who  had  been  unusually  silent  since 
they  left  the  Cottage,  began  the  conference. 

ril  tell  you  what  it  IS,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  with 
sudden  energy,  "  we  are  both  making  precious  asses 
of  ourselves." 

Charles  dtd  not  exactly  see  it.  He  was  unable  to 
hhink  of  any  particular  thing  in  v.'hieh  he  had  recently 
aianifested  his  folly. 

"  How  ?"  he  asked. 

"About  this  girl,"  replied  Gordon.  "  The  case  is  a 
very  clear  one,  even  to  my  stupid  understanding.  AVe 
are  both  evidently  in  love  with  her  to  any  extent,  and 
we  are  both  afraid  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  point. 

Ha-To  I  shown  any  indications '  of  lovo  towards 
her  ;■'  demanded  Charles,  who  had  really  been  of  opi- 
nloA  that,  compared  with  his  friend's,  his  chance  was 
a  very  slight  one,  and  had,  therefore,  endeavoured  to 
conceal  his  rt&ction.  "  On  the  coati-ary,  I  have  done 
Sill  in  my  power  to  hide  any  traces  of  a.  tender  feeling 
towards  her.'' 

"  That  is  an  admission,  at  all  events,  that  the  tender 
feeling  does  exist,"  retorted  Gordon;  "  and,  as  for  con- 
ceaHng  it,  I  know  that  you  have,  tried,  but  you  have 
only  pulled  down  the  shutters  from  your  heart  in  doing 
60.  I  can't  flirt  with  the  girl  in  the  least  but  that  I 
find  your  eyes  following  me,  and  vour  anpetite  is  com- 
pletely gone.  Some  nieiixtake  it  in  that  way— I  don't. 
I  go  on  the  principle  that  when  you  are  in  love  you 
require  plenty  of  etrengih,  and  I  m&e  a  point  of 


getting  through  a  double  allowance.  AVhenever  you 
find  me  particularly  voracious  you  may  regard  it  as  an 
unfailing  proof  that  I  am  in  love. " 

As  his  appetite  was  at  all  times  good,  Charles  shiid- 
dered  as  he  thought  of  the  double  quantity  of  provi- 
sions which  his  friend  would  so  very  frequently  con- 
sume, for  he  was  always  in  love,  and  consequently 
nearly  always  performing  this  double  duty.  The  idea 
was  a  painful  one. 

'■'And  because  I  Son't  eat,  and  you  get  through  a. 
double  portion,  we  are  asse.s — is  that  your  view  of  it  ■" 
asked  Charley. 

"No,  but  because  we  don't  bring  matters  to  some 
issue,"  replied  his  very  practical  friend.  "  Of  the  two 
I  fancy  I  am  in  a  better  position  to  marry  than  you 
are,  old  fellow,  and  it  would  involve  to  you  the  loss  of 
your  fellowship.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  we  will  do. 
Let  us  toss  up  who  is  to  ha^e  her  ?" 

"  But  is  not  Jliss  Lincolne  to  be  consulted  ?"  asked 
Charles,  with  a  smile.  "  Supposing  I  v,-on,  bIio  might 
prefer  you,  and  if  you  v/on  she  might  have  a  preference 
forme,  although  that  is  quite  improbable.  Still,  I 
really  think  she  ought  to  be  consulted." 

This  was  a  new  view  of  the  case  to  Gordon.  Most 
of  the  young  ladies  he  had  hitherto  been  acquainted 
with  were  perfectly  willing  to  marry  anybody  who 
couTd  give  them  a  good  establishment ;  and  why,  he 
asked,  should  Miss  Lincolne  be  an  exception  to  the 
rule  ?  Apparently  she  was  poor,  and  dependent  upon 
Mrs.  Maitland;  and  it  is  better  to  rule  in  a  cottage  than 
to  serve  in  a  palace.  Still,  he  thought  it  just  as  well 
to  calculate  the  chances. 

'■  'Well,  then,  old  fellow,  since  that  won't  do,  we'll 
toFS  up  as  to  who  is  to  propose  to  her  first,"  he  said. 
"  I  should  like  to  get  this  business  over  before  the  end 
of  the  week,  for  it  harasses  me  terribly.  Don't  you 
see  how  thin  I  am  getting  V 

Even  with  the  double  quantity  of  provisions  ?" 
laughed  Charles. 

"  The  very  reason  why  I  double  the  quantity,"  said 
Gordon,  "  for  if  I  didn't  !•  should  be  worn  into  a 
shadow  in  a  month.  InTow,  then,  for  the  toss.  Heads 
or  tails  V 

"  iScither,''  replied  his  friend  warmly.  "  You  have 
acted  most  generously  in  this  afifair,  Gordon,  and  you 
shall  propose  to  her  first." 

No,  no  ;  a  toss  is  a  fair  thing,  and  gives  no  one  a 
preference.^  Now  then  for  it.  Heads  or  tails  i"  and 
again  the  coin  was  spun  in  the  air. 

"  I  tell  you,  my  dear  fellow,  that  it  is  everj'  way  more 
de.^irablo  that  yon  should  propose  first,  and  you  must 
ci"'!  t  iinl;;  iiii  it,  '  insi.-^tfd  Charles.  "  If  you  refuse  I 
sha!l  ne'T-iv  ppeak  at  all." 

"  A  wilful  man  will  have  his  way,"  responded  Gor- 
.  don,  restoring  the  coin,  with  a  sigh,  into  his  pocket. 
"  I  accept  the  terms,  and  shall  propose  to-morrow, 
and  let  you  know  my  fate.    Shan't  I  be  in  a  fright 

Aiid  ho  stuck  his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets,  as  if 
to  render  him-self  more  collected  and  compact  for  the 
coming  ordeal.  He  had  been  through  the  same  cere- 
mony several  tiuit-s  before,  but  he  had  never  dreaded  it 
so  nnicK  ;is  upon  tins  occasion.  They  reached  the 
Ge  J  '  '1,  haviug  mounted  his  hoise,  Gordon  pro- 
ceed I'  "  dy  homewards,  his  friend,  on  foot,  accom- 
panying inrii  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

■•  If  you  have  any  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  reality 
of  your  love  for  her,  Gordon,  do  not  propose,"  the 
young  lawyer  said,  veiy  earnestly,  before  they  parted. 
'■  If  you  are  deceiving  yourself — if  this  is  nothing  more 
than  the  passing  fancy  of  an  hour,  the  awakening  will 
be  terrible  to'  both  of  you  in  after  time,  should  she  ac- 
cept j-ou.  Be  sure  as  to  your  own  heart — that  Ls  all 
I  -.s.k  you." 

He  was  standing  in  the  roadway,  with  his  hand  on 
the  horse's  neck,  and  he  looked  steadily  and  earnestly, 
into  his  friend's  face.  Some  men  might  have  thoug'nt 
tnat  he  was  endeavouring  to  dis-'uade  him  from  the 
step,  but  Gordon  knew  his  friend  better.  It  was  only 
his  Io\-e  for  the  girl,  and  his  desire  to  secure  her  hap- 
piness, w'noever  her  husband  might  be,  that  prompted 
him  at  tint  moment.  'With  a  long  and  cordial  em- 
I  brace  the  friends  pjarted — the  one  to  think  over  the 
!  coming  ti-ial  on  the  morrow — the  other  to  wait  in  deep 


anxiety  until  the  result  of  Gordon's  proposal  was  made 
known. 

At  Rose  Cottage  that  evening  a  very  different  sight 
might  have  been  witnes.<ed.  When  the  young  men 
had  taken  their  departure,  Mrs.  Maitland  and  Mary  (foi 
such  was  Miss  Lincoine's  name)  retired  to  the  dressing- 
room  of  the  former,  where,  before  a  bright  little  fire, 
they  had  a  confidential  talk  before  retiring  to  rest. 
Mary  sat  on  a  footstool  at  Mrs.  Maitland' s  feet,  af^d 
this  evening  a  shadow  deeper  than  usual  sat  upon  her 
brow.  Of  her  beauty  it  might  be  said  with  Barnes- 
Think  M  hat  a  girl  should  be. 
And  sne  was  that; 

and  the  dark  glowing  eyes  were  f  uU  of  a  strange  ten- 
derness—half of  j(iy,  half  of  sorrow — as  she  listened 
for  a  time  in  silence  to  the  words  of  her  companion. 

Now  it  is  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  though  h« 
has,  of  course,  known  it  long  since  from  his  acquaint- 
ance with  human  nature,  that  Mrs.  Maitland  was  a 
thorough  match-maker.  Most  ladies  are,  when  their 
ov>n  love  affairs  are  put  an  erid  to  by  Time  ;  for,  next 
to  being  in  love  yourself,  there  is  nothing  more  excit- 
ing than  to  lay  traps  to  Cause  other  people  to  fall  into 
the  amorous  Slough  of  Despond.  It  is  perfectly  na- 
tural, and  rcvy  harmless  ;  so,  of  course,  the  dear  old 
ladies  plunge  into  the  delightful  amusement  with  all 
their  hearts — that  is  to  say,  with  a.s  much  of  their 
hearts  as  they  hare  not  previously  given  away. 

Mrs.  Maitland  had,  therefore,  encouraged  the  fre- 
qui^jt  visits  of  the  young  men.  She  knew  the  private 
history  of  her  lovely  young  companion,  and  was  aware 
of  the  necessity  for  making  a  good  marriage.  Grordon. 
was,  therefore,  t'ne  favoured  suitor,  for  although 
Charles  was  a  very  nice  young  man  he  was  not  rich 
like  his  friend,  and  ■vias  forced  ro  earn  the  bread  which, 
he  ate — a  very  objectionable  proceeding  to  some  people. 
He  was,  undoubtedly,  clever,  and  would,  in  time,  malfa 
his  way,  if  not  to  wealth,  at  least  to  competence  ;  but 
then  at  the  present  moment  he  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  poor,  and  therefore  the  less  preferable  ox 
the  two.  Such  was  the  feminine  logic  by  which  Mrs. 
Maitland  decided  the  question. 

"Goi  don  looked  remarkably  well  to  night,"  she  said* 
caressing  the  wealth  of  soft  dark  hair  which  floated 
over  the  girl's  shoulders;  "  he  was  remarkably  attentive 
to  you,  dear." 

"He  always  is  more  attentive  than  I  wish  biTn  to 
be,"  replied  Mary  gi-avely. , 

"  Why  so,  my  dear/"  asked  the  good  lady  almost  re- 
provingly "  Gordon  is  young,  handsome,  rich,  and  very 
agreeable,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  deeply  in  love  with  you. 
What  more  can  you  want?" 

"A  great  deal  less,  deai;^rs.  Maitland,"  replied  tha 
young  girl  sadly,  looking  up  into  the  kind  old  face  witl^ 
eyes  full  of  sorrow  and  trouble,  "  Young  men  are  a 
gi-eat  deal  too  apt  to  fall  in  love  with  every  new  face 
they  meet,  and  I  don't  want  them  to  do  so.  It  would 
be  quite  impiossible  for  me  to  marry  Sir.  Fairfax." 

"And  why  so,  my  dear  ;"  again  asked  the  old  lady, 

Mary  knelt  before  her,  and  clasped  her  hands  in  hel 
own.  The  tears  stood  like-  beads  in  her  eyes,  and  a 
storm-cloud  of  sorrow  and  passionate  grief  seemed 
ready  to  burst  from  her  heart. 

"Can  you  remember  my  history — recall  what  my 
father  is  and  what  my  fanuly  ai-e — and  then  wonder 
that  I_cannot  marry  a  good  and  honourable  man?"  she 
murmiu'ed,  with  trembling  liv'S.  '"Such  haiipr.:eis, 
dear' Mrs.  Maitland,  is  not.  to  be  lot ;  and  for  his 
own  ?a'ie,  I  hope  Mr.  Fairfax  will  not  propose.  There 
can  be  but  one  answer  on  my  pait." 

The  old  lady  drew  the  girl,  whose  tears  were  falling 
fast,  to  her  breast. 

"  You  must  not  take  so  dark  and  gloomy  a  view  of 
life,  my  dear,"  she  said  ;  "to  the  young  the  world 
ought  to  be  very  fair  and  very  pleas;mt.  It  is  to  tha 
old  and  withered  that  the  frost  and  ice  come.  But, 
even  remembering  your  past,  there  is  no  ground  for 
despair.  Sin  m  the  past,  though  the  sin  of  others,  and 
sorrow  and  grief  in  the  present,  are  tha  lot  of  ail ;  and 
to  yoUj  in  the  fresh  bloom  of  life,  ought  onlj'  to  make 
your  pleasures  more  sweet.  ' 

It  is  easy  to  preach,  easy  to  imagine  that  the  dark 
hues  of  grief  ought  only  to  bi-ighten  the  tints  of  the 
flowers  in  the  garden  of  the  world;  but  what  preacher, 
from  Noah  until  to-day,  was  ever  guccessful  ?  Mary 
v^fapt,  and  could  not  be  comforted,  and  Mis.  Maitland 
thought  it  a  certain  proof  that  she  was  in  love  with 
Gordon.  Analogy  is  a\\  very  well  in  other  matters, 
but  it  does  not  live  in  the  philosophy  of  love — suppos- 
ing there  be  any  philosophy  connected  with  it.  ' 

"  Then^you  do  love  him,  my  dear  V  she  eaid, 
kindly. 

'■  No  a  thousand  times  no,"  was  the  very  unexpected 
reply,    "  Even  if  I  could  marry  anyone,  it  woidd  not 
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be  Gordon  Fairfax.  The  man  whom  I  could  love 
must  ha^-e  something  more  than  his  money-hags 
to  commend  him.  He  must  be  a  clever,  earnest, 
hard-working  man.  Gordon  is  net  made  of  such 
stuff." 

Mrs.  Maitland  was  shocked  by  such  extoordinary 
doctrines,  which  were  utterly  at  variance  with  the  first 
priiyiples  and  axioms  of  her  creed. 

'  "  You  have  picked  up  some  dreadfully  revolutionary 
ideas,  my  dear,"  she  said,  almost  reprovingly  ;  "  but  it 
all  comes  from  the  wicked  Radical  day.s  we  live  in. 
"Wben  I  was  a  girl  we  married  anybody  our  parents  se- 
lected for  us.  As  for  love,  we  never  thought  of  it.  In- 
deed, I  don't  believe  there  is  such  a  thing,  except  in 
Govels  and  among  servant  girls." 

■■  Don't  believe  in  love  1"  and  the  dark  eyes  were 
lighted  up  with  a  sudden  glow.  "  Do  not  say  that, 
dear  Mrs.  Maitland.  '•'  I  co'.ild  work  and  fight  and  dig 
for  a  man  I  loved  ;  but  to  sit  still  in  a  dvawingroom, 
with  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  read,  play  the  piano, 
and  pet  poodles,  and  that  with  a  man  I  cared  nothing 
for,  it  v.-oald  be  misjry,  utter  mi.sery'"' 

"  Some  people  bear  their  miseries \-ery  placidly,  then," 
replied  Mrs.  Maitland,  kindly  :  "but  you  are  a  very  odd 
gu-1,  and  a  little  wilful  to-night.  Go  to  bed,  my  dear, 
and  don't  dream  of  Gordon." 

'■  I  shall  do  nothing  so  foolish,"  answered  Mary,  as 
she  kissed  the  old  lady  affectionati  ly,  and  then  went 
to  bed,  to  dream  of  somt  body — but  not  of  Gordon, 
My  readers  have  guessed  this  too,  I  am  cjuite  certain, 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  quite  disuouwging  to  write  stories 
when  one's  readers  knov/  all  about  the  plot  before  you 
do-'yourself 

Gordou  spent  an  excessively  restless  night.  He  went 
to  bed.  soon  afte.  his  return  home,  but  found  it  impos- 
sible to  sleep.  He  had  much  the  same  feeling  as  a 
man  v.  ould  have  it  he  v/ere  to  be  hung  before  break- 
fast on  the  following  morning,  anrj,  as  the  bed  was  re- 
mad-kably  hard  that  night,  and  the  pillows  could  not 
be  Coaxed  into  a  proper  position,  he  gave  tip  the  at- 
tempt at  last,  and  got  up  to  while  av.-ay  the  hours  of 
darkness  by  the  help  of  a  cigar  box  and  a  friendly 
bottle  of  whiskey.  Later  on  in  the  night  he  made  ano- 
ther eti'ort  to  coax  Morpheus  to  his  arms,  or  rather  to 
his  eyes  ;'but,  as  the  second  attempt  was  us  great  a 
failure  as  the  fSr.^t,  he  sat  up  for  the  remainder  of  the 
night. 

iSfov,',  as  my  gentlemen"  readers  may  have  heard, 
sitting  up  all  night  smoking  and  drinking  ■\\-hiskey  may 
be  a  very  pleasing  mode  of  passing  the  night,  but  it 
does  not  improve  the  appearance  of  one's  complexion 
by  next  morning.  Add  to  bodily  fatigue  the  violent 
perturbation  and  alarm  of  bis  mind,  and  you  may 
imagine  that  the  young  gentleman  did  not  feel  parti- 
cuLiily  well  on  that  all-eventfid  day. 

His  breakfast,  I  regret  to  say,  ^^as  uneaten,  and, 
althou.gh  he  strove  to  make  himself  as  presentable  as 
possible,  he  strove  in  vain.  He  mounted  l:is  horse  nt 
one  o'cloclc,  and  rede  to  ^Townhfim  ;  then,  he  left  his 
horse  ajt  the  hotiil,  ancl  went  to  a  retired  little  coi'ner 
near  the  liver  iide,  where  lie  knew  that  Miss  Lin- 
colne  was  to  be- found,  t^he  generally  spent  the  after- 
noon there  when  the  weather  was  bright  and  pleasant, 
and,  if  she  had  known  that  Gordon  was  coming  to 
propose  that,  diiy,  she  could  not  have  made  better  ar- 
rangi^menifc  for  the  little  fvent.  Perhaps  she  had  an 
intuition  of  wliat  was  to  happen,  if  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  intuition  ;  but  this  is  natural  philosophy,  and 
not  storytelling.  L-et  us  return  to  our  proposal,  or 
rather,  to  Gordon's. 

The  usual  salutations  were  exchanged,  and  Gordon 
sat  down"  l7y  her  side.  He  w-onderecl  how  he  was  to 
do  the  thing — he  glanced  at  the  grass,  which  was 
rather  too  wet  to- kneel  down  upon — and  then, ho 
thought  it  just  ;is  well  to  b?giu  a  ■  convprsatioii  upon 
inditieiBut  tojiics. 

"  JTice  book  that,"  he  observed,  rather  awkwardly, 
5  copy  of  "  The  Cuxtons"  b»'ing  in  her  hand  ;  ''  very 
little  love  in  ij;,  though." 

"  There  is  much  in  the  world  be.'ades  love.  Mr. 
Faivf-ix,'  she  replied,  quietly.  "I  should  very  mwh 
like  to  read  a  novel  without  a  ^yo\■c{  of  love  in  it."' 

Tiiore  are  but  few  who  v.ouhi  lik''  to  'write  such  a 
workfand  fewer  still  who  Would  veritnie  to  givcitito 
the  world.  Miss  Lincolne's  tnsto,  in  Ktevaiy  matters 
v.'::s  soraev/hat  extraordirwi'j"';  biTt  perhaps  she  only 
m.i'-le  tbe  remark  to  stop  tin-  words  which  were  trying 
to  force  themselves  to  his  liv's.' 

"  I  doji't  agree  with  yon  there,"  ho  replied.  '  "  For 
my  own  part,  I  think  that,  to  rtimi  a-pd  woman,  love  is 
tlie  one  great  master-passion  of  their  lives,  I  have 
been  in  love  once — and  lam  stil'.'' 

If  she  had  asked  him  how  many  tinie.s  niore  he  had 
been  a  victim  to  his  su^ptibility  he  would  have  been 


puzzled  how  to  answer,  for  his  arithmetic  would  have 
utterly  failed  him.  It  is  good  policy  in  proposing,  I 
believe,  to  lay  it  down  as  a  postulate  that  you  have 
never  loved  anyone  before  your  present  enchanter.  If 
she  accepts  you,  she  will  probably  tell  you  something 
on  her  part,  and,  of  course,  \viih  equal  veracity.  To 
secure  the  virgin  affections  of  a  young  gentleman  or 
lady,  one  has  to  begin  practice  at  a  very  early  period  in 
the"se  days  of  progress — say,  at  three  or  four  years  old. 
Hearts  now-a-days  are  like  onions— when  one  coating 
is  taken  off  there  is  another  one  ready  tt>  receive  an 
impression. 

Mary  did  not  tease  him  by  asking  the'  number  of  all 
his  former  flames.  She  was  anxious  to  put  an  end  to 
the  scene  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  therefore  ob- 
served very  gravely  : 

'■'  I  am  soiry  to  hear  it — although  of  course  it  de- 
pends entirel)'  on  the  lady  of  your  choice." 

What  it  was  that  depended  on  the  lady  was  not  very 
clear,  but,  of  course,  in  love  scenes  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar are  ignored.  Fancy  a  man  professing  in  a  set 
speech  where  all  his  delicious  adjectives  agreed  in 
number,  gender,  ajid  case  with  their  nouns,  and 
all  his  verbs  were  above  suspicion  .'  Why,  such  a  man 
would  deserve  to  be  rejected,  for  love  is  nothing 
unless  it  is  a  little  confusing,  and  agitating,  and  har- 


rowing. 

'■  You  are  the  l^dy,  Miss  Lincolne,"  he  said  ;  and 
then  he  st.ared  into  his  hat  and  seemed  particularly 
ashamed  of  himself. 

It  would  have  been  much  prettier  if  he  had  dropped 
on  bis  knees,  notwithstanding  the  clamp,  heedless 
of  his  faultless  inexpressiblec,  which  might  sutler 
thereby,  and  poured  out  a  torrent  of  simile.^  and  im- 
passioned, high-flown  rhetoric  ;  but  Gordon  was'  quite 
iucapaV)le  of  such  exhausting  eloquence,  nor  would  it 
have  advanced  his  siut  in  the  least  degi-ee. 

"  I  feared  as  much,  Mr.  Fairfax,"  was  the  low  but 
very  firm  reply  ;  "  and  I  should  have  /been  glad  if 
you  had  spared  me  the  unpleasant  task  of  telling  you 
that  I  can  never  return  that  love." 

'■  Why  not  V  he  asked,  not  a  little  surprised,  it 
must  be  admitted,  by  her  words.  Of  course  it  was 
impossible  to  answer  his  question,  for  she  could  assign 
no  reason  whatever  for  her  inability  to  discern  his 
merits. 

''  The  chief  reason  is  that  I  have  not  the  least  in- 
tention of  marrying  at  all,"  she  replied,  ''  much  less 
one  who  is  socially  far  above  me.  But  were  it  other- 
v.nse — were  our  positions  perfectly  equal,  it  would  be 
just  as  impossible  for  me  to  marry  you  as  it  is  at  this 
moment.' 

He  mustered  up  courage  to  plead  his  case  with  more 
fluency  than  he  had  previously  done. 

•'  I  h.id  hoped  that  you  would  spare  me  the  reference 
to  the  suppo.-cd  diflPierence  in  our  positions,  Miss  Lin- 
colne," he  said;  "  superiority  is  to  be  measured  not  by 
money,  but  by  personal  worth,  and  in  that  I  am  vastly 
your  inferior.  I  had  ventured  to  hope  that  you  would 
not  disregard  my  suit  when,  instead  of  your  present 
life,  I  could  give  you  a  peaceful  home  of  your  own, 
where  I  might  devote  my  whole  life  to  the  happiness 
of  yours.' ' 

"  It  cannot  be,  Mr.  Fairfax,"  she  said,  firmly. 
'■  There  are  reasons  which  I  cjmnot  detiil  to  you  why 
I  should  refu=-:.e  the  oflsr  you.  have  so  generously'  made. 
It  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  Let  it  be  forgotten, 
and.  never  mentioned  again  between  us." 

She  had  n'sen  from  her  seat,  and  was  reidy  to  return 
to  the'  Cottage.  In  silence  he  cftered  his  arm,  and  they 
walked  together  to  the  house.  A  wonderful  super- 
structure which  he  had  woven,  basrd  on  her  acceptance 
of  Ziian,  came  tumbling  down  in  ruins  about  bis  ears, 
ar/i.  the  din  rang  through  his  voiy  soul :  for,  light  and 
frivolous  as  he  had  been  in  love  afihirs  before,  this  at 
least  was  a  .very  real  and  sincere  attachment.  There 
were  very  many  good  points  in  his  character — the  one 
gi'eat  fatal  fault  which  marred  it,  like  that  of  many 
others,  was  a  want  of  energy — and  she  might  have 
roused  him  from  his  t'j-pid  inactivity.  She  might  hQ.ve 
taught  the  greatest  lesson  of  life — that  good  deeds 
lannotbi  performed  ijor  great  achievements  attained 
with-.iut  labour,  the  golden  key  wliich  unlocks  the 
storehouses  of  the  world's  wealth  and  the  v/orld's  ho- 
nou!-s  ;  but  the  h<  pe  was  gone  now,  and  as  he  looked 
into  her  i.\cf.  he  knew  that  it  was  gone  for  ever. 

Half  an  hour  later  and  he  stood  in  the  young  law- 
yer's office,  and  Charles  could  not  rejoice  at  his  disap- 
pointment, even  though  it  mfght  possibly  benefit 
himself,  when  he  looked  upon  his  ]:)ale,  sad  face,  and 
"read  the  bitterness  of  the  son'ow  depicted  there.  It 
might  have  been  fqolish,  dear  reader,  to  grieve  because 
a  wom.an  had  rejected  him.  'V\''c  comfort, ourselves 
with  the  reflection  ih^t.  there  are  as  good  fish  in  the 


sea  as  ever  were  drawn  out  of  it,  and  other  maxims 
equally  wise  and  equally  useless,  when  love,  in  its 
reality  and  in  its  soiitow,  shakes  the  soul.  There  is 
love  and  love — the  sham  and  the  genuine,  the  wise  and 
the  foohsh — and  though  we  may  laugh  at  the  one, 
which  is  very  prevalent,  we  can  but  venerate  the  love 
which  is  so  seldom  met  with.  Love — holy,  ennobling 
love,  if  it  spread  its  crystal  streams  everjrwhta-e  through 
the  arid  deserts  of  our  weary,  darkened  life,jWould  dis- 
pel much  of  the  folly  and  the  sin  of  man. 
.  Moralising  again !  Let  us  retrace  our  steps.  Gordon 
entered  his  friend's  office,  and  stood  before  the  fire- 
place. I 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  I  have  proposed,"  he  said,  with 
forced  composure. 

•■"And  the  result?'  asked  his  friend,  although  he 
guessed  the  ans^\'er. 

■■  A  flat  rejection.  She  did  not  love  me.  Our  social 
positions  were  unequal,  and  she  had  powerful  reasons 
why  she  should  not  marry  any  one  at  present.  That 
.  was  the  substance  of  her  answer." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  hear  it,"  rephed  his 
friend  in  all  sincerity. 

"  Well,  we  cannot  mend  matters,  old  fellow,  and  I 
am  off,to  town  to-night  for  a  month's  amusement,"  said 
Gordon.  '■  If  you  care  to  try  your  luck,  old  fellow,  by 
all  means  do  so,  and  let  me  know  the  result.  You  have 
my  address.    Good-bye.    lam  ofi'. " 

He  was  in  a  hurry  to  take  his  departure,  and  his 
friend  did  not  restrain  him.  That  evening's  mail  car- 
ried Gordon  to  Loudon,  and  Charles  remained  at  home 
to  propose  to  Miss  Lincolne  and — between  you  and  I, 
for  I  see  no  reason  why  the  secret  should  be  kept — to 
win  her.'' 

(To  be  Continued.) 


PET  DOGS. 

The  recent  frightful  death  by  hydrophobia  of  a  lady 
well  known  in  the  dramatic  profession  brings  vividly 
to  mind  the  danger  which  lurks  unthought  of  and 
unheeded  in  many  households  at  this  moment.  Ac- 
corcling  to  one  authority  not  more  than  one  in  25  of 
those  who  are  bitten  by  dogs  are  infected  by  hydro- 
phobia, and  probably  not  more  than  one  in.  a  thousand 
is  ever  bitten  ;  but  the  chances  are  muktiplied  by  ha- 
bitual association  v/ith  dogs,  especially  w&h  dogs  of  a 
kind  most  liable  to  infection.  Hydrophobia  is  a  dis- 
ease as  mysterious  as  it  is  appalling.  Experience, 
however,  has  shown  certain  facts  which  it  is  prudent 
to  recognise  and  follow.  ]\Iale  dogs  aiie  attacked  more 
frequently  than  females,  and  mongrels  oftener  than 
thoroughbreds.  The  genuine  Skye  terrier,  it  is  said, 
never  goes  mad  ;  but  mongrels  ought,  on  no  account, 
to  be  allowed  in  the  household,  especially  where  there 
are  children.  Their  temper  is  usually  uncertain  and 
treacherous.  They  snap  ou  any  or  no  ptrovccation,  and 
an  unregarded  bite  may,  perhaps,  instil  the  fatal 
venom.  The  dog  which  gave  to  the  lady  we  spoke  of 
her  death-wound  had  been  a  family  pet  for  years,  and 
was  haidly  suspected  to  be  sick  at  the  time  of  its  at- 
tack. The  indications  of  rabies  are,  indeed,  almost 
always  obscure,  and  often  deceptive,  and  the  mischief 
is  sometimies  done  before  the  -i-.-arning  isTgiven.  It 
is,  of  course,  ditiicult  to  per.suade  people  that  household 
pets  so  engaging  as  dogs  often  get  to  be  a  possible 
source  of  danger  and  death  in  its  most  agonising  shape. 
It  is  consistent  -mth  human  nature  for  each  man 
to  believe  that  hm  neighbour's  dog  may  go  mad,  but 
never  his  own.  Yet  the  possibility  of  hydrophobia, 
however  slight,  is  so  terrible,  and  the  peril  incurred  so 
entirely  disproportionate  to  the  pleasure  derivable 
from  the  companionship  of  any  beast,  that  too  much 
care  can  hardly  be  exercised  in  selecting  dogs  for 
household  companionship.  Apimals  of  pure  breed 
ought  in  every  case  to  be  preferred,  and  mongrels  re- 
gularly tabooed.  As  we  have  said,  the  whole  thing  is 
a  question  of  chances — intinite.simal,  perhaps,  for 
people  who  do  not  keep  dogs  about  them,  a  trifle 
greater  for  those  who  have  dogs  of  pure  breed,  still 
more  pronounced  for  such  as  surround  themselves  with 
"mongrels  and  curs  of  low  degree."  Parents,  we 
trust,  will  not  be  slow  to  observe  the  distinction. 


Age  of  Tka  Plant. — It  is  an  admitted  fact  m  Japan 
and  China  that  the  older  the  tree  the  better  the  tea. 
The  shrubs  which  supply  the  nobles  of  Japan  with 
their  favourite  beveiage  are  said  to  be  in  many  iu- 
stances  500  years  old. 

.Becker  Bros.'  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  To.,  is  a 
combination  of  the  finest  kinrls  imported,  arfl  contains  all 
that  is  requisite  to  make  Teaoca'fect.  7  South  GreatGeorge's- 
street,  Dublin. 
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ADVENTURES  OF  A  MOUNTED 
TKOOI?EK. 


BY  J.  S.  BOELASB, 
Author  of  " Sight  Fussccli&rs,"  "  Daring  Deed 

So.  VI. 


"  DIE,  BLACK  FELLOW— WAKE,  WHITE 
FELLOW." 

In  the  January  of  ISJS  I  changed  from  tie  ITcw 
Sjuth  Wales  inio  iho  Queensland  Mounted  Police, 
wfuiJi  wai3  tliea,  and  still  is,  I  believe,  composed  pretty 
ev^ually  of  Eua-opcans  and  natives. 

1  can't  say  it  is  a  pleasant  force  to  be  a  member  of, 
for  a  man>.with  any  kindly  or  humane  feelings  in  his 
breaet  mrtst  •  utterly  condemn  and  abhor  many  of  thg 
duties  ho  is  ^lled  on  to  perform.  I  know  that  I  did, 
and  though  npt  particular  to  a  shade  cr  two,  I  quitted 
the  service  invconsecjueiicc,  entering  the  Victoria  Con- 
stabulary. 

The  aborigiiiJS  of  Queensland  were  at  the  period  of 
p/hich  I  Wi-ito  a  very  different  people  from  the  blacks 
of  Victoria  and  JTew  South  Wales.  In  the  latter 
joionts  scores  of  years  of  cruelty  and  oppression  have 
20wed  and  tamed  down  the  wild  sph-its  of  the  natives 
ajid  in  manjs  distiiets  the  white  man's  fircv,-:iter  and 
adopted  vices  have  stamped  out  the  i-aeo ;  but  in 
Ouecusiacd  there  aro  still  powerful  tribes,  and  there 
tLe  lord  of  the  soil,  if  too  hardly  dealt  with,  will 
sometimes  lift  the  spear  or  the  boomerang  against  the 
oppressor,  and  his  retaliation  is  often  deadly. 

The  blackmaa's  food  is  the  flesh  of  the  kai;igaroo, 
the  opoBsum,  and  the  wombat,  v.-ith  a  small  variety  of 
game  birds,  and  the  still  fever  kinds  of  fiih  that  in- 
habit the  rivers. 

These  have  nover  been  more  than  enough  to  supply 
his  wants  ;  but  when  the  white  man  came  he  robbed 
him  even  of  them. 

XJnmindiul  of  thdr  black  brethren,  white  sports- 
men, in  idle,  reckless  wantonnessj  have  cleared  whole 
districts  of  their  indigenous  game,  and  I'educed  the 
yacks  to  feed  on  grubs  and  gum,  or  starve.  The 
6v';uatter'E  thousands  of  £h;cp  and  hundreds  of  hora-d 
cattle  BOW  gi->aze  over  the  plains  whereon  onco  ran  the 
long-ifggoi  emu  and  bounded  thi  swift  kangaroo  ;and 
mark  the  difference — the  black  savage  never  maltreated 
the  white  Christian  for  destroying  those  aainials, where- 
in ho  solely  depended  for  food— animals  which  the 
white  man  needed  not,  and  only  killed  for  spoi-t  ;  but 
50W,  if  the  biackman  steals  one  of  the  white  Christian's 
Bheep  or  cattle,  which  out  of  his  aflluence  he  would 
never  miss,  rifles  and  revolvers  are  brought  into  re- 
f^uieition,  and  the  poor  untutored  savage  is  thot  dowa 
as  if  he  v.  ere  a  beast  of  prey. 

If,  under  these  circumstances,  his  friends  retaliate 
by  spearing  or  waddying  the  murderer,  the  police  are 
called  out,  and,  the  bkck  fellows  are  so  much  alike  in 
!,be  eyes  of  Europeans  that  they  can  seldom  identify 
'hem ;  the  trooper.,  ride  in  amongst  the  nearest  camji  of 
olackb  they  come  to,  shoot  three  or  four  hap-hazard  as 
an  example,  and  the  matter  is  considered  as  settled. 

Until  the  year  1S34  I  never  knew  a  whits  to  bo 
broaght  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  an  aborigine,  and 
iar  later  than  that,  year  the  police  have  been  in  the 
aaiiiS  of  treating  the  poor  natives  in  the  ^^■ay  lh''.t  I  have 
described.  What  wonder  that  they  sometimes  take 
iigiiiil  revenge  ? 

At  the  close  ot  one  of  those  broiling  days  bo  com- 
mon to  a  Qucenbland  summer,  when  even  a  new  ar" 
rival  from  Calcutta  v/culd  imagine  that  ho  had  mcitly 
ehai.ged  purgatory  for  the  cth^r  place,  I  found  my- 
6el:'  riding  alone  a.erosB  a  vast  plain  as  level  as  the 
e.'.nds  of  the  deso:-t,  and  covered  v/ith  a  ccaris  grass 
bat  reached  nearly  ta  my  horse's  knees.  • 


The  intense  rays  of  the  sun  had  actually  turned 
this  grass  into  hay  whilst  it  grew,  and  the  hard  ground 
beneath  being  balced  until  it  ba<l  nearly  crumbled  into 
powder,  great  clouds  of  dust  rolled  onwards  like  ocean 
billows  before  the  fierce  hot  wind,  until  my  horse  and 
myself  must  more  have  resembled  a  sculptured  figure 
of  gi-ey  gi-anite,  than  aught  that  was  human. 

The  sua  was  setting  behind  a  low  range  of  sandbills, 
resembling  a  red-hot  globe  floating  in  a  sea  of  blood, 
and  the  only  object  that  looked  cool  and  rcfrc.=-,bing  in 
the  landscape  was  the  undulating  wooded  range  of  hills 
towards  which  I  was  steering,  that  rose  directly  from 
the  plain,  and  wore  clothed  to  their  very  summits  v/ith 
dusky  leaved,  sombre,  cncalyptic  forests. 

I  had  to  cross  these  ranges  and  get  to  the  little 
police  out-station  at  Kurrura,  on  the  opposite  slupe, 
before  I  cuuld  get  either  food  or  a  night's  lodging  ; 
and  as  the  hills  were  still  at  least  six  miles  distant 
and  twilight  is  a  thing  unkaowa  in  Queensland,  day 
changing  into  night  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I 
spuiTcd  on  my  horse  to  his  utmost  speed. 

An  Australian  horse  will  .gallop)  for  hours  without 
getting  blown  or  showing  any  [symptoms  of  fatigue. 
It  is  his  natural  pace,  for  he  seldom  knows  how  to  trot 
or  ■'.wilk,  and  I  have  heard  many  people  affirm  that 
they  have  known  horses  to  sleep  whilst  gallojjing. 

Though  my  good  steed  did  his  best,  sunshine  had 
changed  into  moonlight  long  Tiefore  we  reached  the 
f  oot  of  the  range.  Not  that  I  much  cared  for  that,  as 
moonlight  is  a  very  different  thing  in  Australia  from 
what  it  is  in  England;  and,  as  regarded  my  own  safety, 
I  had  little  to  fear,  bushrangers  never  having  yet  dis- 
graqpd  Queensland  with  their  presence  ;  and  I  knew 
that,  as  a  r.de,  the  blacks  dreaded  leaving  their  camp 
fires  after  sundown,  for  fear  that  their  evilspirit,  Wapo^ 
might  seize  upon  and  devour  them. 

If  I  was  not  terrified,  however,  my  horse  was  ;  for 
he  stopped  suddenly  in  his  gallop  by  digging  his  fore- 
hoofs  into  the  ground  and  throwing  himself  back  on 
his  haunches,  and  then  he  indulged  in  a  succession  of 
startled  snorts,  and  trembk'd  convulsively. 

'•  Soh  I  soil !  poor  Carlo — steady,  lad — steady  !"  I 
cried,  patting  him  on  the  neck  to  reassure  him  ;  and 
w  h^n  he  had  resumed  an  upright  position  and  seemed 
somewhat  pacified,  I  made  a  liboi-al  use  of  eyes  as  well 
as  oars  to  discover  the  cause  of  his  sudden  fright. 

ITo  sounds  broke  the  stillness  of  night,  save  the  oc- 
citsional  howl  cf  a  s.ditary  dingo,  or  wild  dog,  and 
the  hoarse  croaking  of  some  \ailtures  that  were  ^-heel- 
ing about  in  the  air  close  by.  I  did  not  like  the  look 
of  these  fellows,  for  their  presence  at  so  late  an  hour 
betokened  the  proximity  of  death — death  in  the  most 
revolting  and  loathsome  form. 

I  looked  around  me  somewhat  anxiously,  but  could 
distinguish  nothing  peeuliar  in  my  surroiiudiugs,  until 
my  gaze  rested  upon  three,  tree  Vjranehcs,  planted  up- 
right in  the  earth,  and  suppoi-ting,  at  a  height  of  about 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  a  roughly-constructed 
kind  or  hammock,  made  of  wickerwork,  above  whose 
sides  dried  ferns  and  grass  seemed  to  be  sticking  oat.. 

This  object  eseited  my  curiosity,  of  which  I  always 
had  rather  an  inordinate  share,  and  I  essayed  to  spur 
my  horie  towards  it.  . 

ICot  an  inch  would  he  budge  in  that  direction,  how- 
ever, and  all  liio  teia-or  seemed  to  return  when  I 
merely  headed  him  that  way. 

I,  therefore,  got  off,  secured  him  by  his  ti-ail-rope 
and  linch-pin,  so  that  he  couldn't  run  away,  and  ap- 
proached the  mysterious  hammock  on  foot. 

As  I  got  near  i  sank  into  a  bog,  up  over  my  boots, 
and  when  I  had  sc;-;xmbled  ihroagh  this,  a  large  wild 
dog  sprang  up,  almost  from  undei-  my  feet,  and,  after 
glaring  at  mo  for  a  recnent  with  his  fierce  red  eyes, 
ae  tlj.ugh  half  resoi  /cd  to  [do  battle,  scampered  | 
away  over  the  plain.  1 

I  v.  as  now  close  under  the  weird  structm-c,  and  a 
faint  but  yet  overpowering  cdour  itssailed  my  nostril:, 
almost  causing  me  to  vomit.  I 


Undeterred  hy  thiii,  I  advanced  to  one  of  the  up- 
rights, aud^  clu  a  I /iug  up  hand  overhand,  reached  thf 
summit,  and,  leaning  over,  peepetl  into  the  hammock. 

As  I  did  JJO  I  uttered  a  cry  of  horror  ;  for  there, 
uncovered,  will,  legs  drawn  up  till  tlie  kneea  almost 
touched. the  chin,  lay  a  human  skeh  ton.  A  moie 
frightful  object  cannot  be  iruagintd.  Mai=ae«  of  long 
black  hair  still  adhered  to  the  skull  and  float«d  the 
wind — a  solitary  eye  glared  phoKphorently  ti  oni  its 
booklet,  the  other  had  been  picked  out  by  the  birds  ol 
prey  ;  the  chin  had  dropped,  and  the  black,  withered 
tongue  w.as  thru.st  out  betweeii  the  row.?  of  teeth, 
white  as  ivory.  On  the  bones  still  adhered  fnagmenta 
o :  flesh,  and  these  tit-bits  tv.  o  immense  vultm  es,  pcr- 
j  f  jctly  una\ve<l  by  my  presence,  were  tearing  savagely 

awiiy  with  thtir  hooked  beaks. 
I  One  glance  at  this  terrible  sight  v.-as  quite  enough 
i  for  II.:.  I  slipi/cd  down  the  br.iiicb  with  an  alacrity 
I  thi.t  iiceled  the  skin  from  my  hand^;,  but  I  did  not 
i  feci  (he  pain,  and,  having  giuned  the  ground,  I  nin 
towai  ds  my  horse  as  if  the  old  gentleman  hiniscLf  were 
after  me. 

I  was  destined  not  to  reach^him,  however.  I  heard 
a  sharp  hiss  as  something  ilev/  hy  my  right  ear,  and 
sav/  a  long  thin  spear  quivtriug  in  the  ground  before 

me. 

"  The  blacks  '."  I  muttered  to  myself,  and  redoubled 
my  etF'orts  to  get  to  my  horse. 

A  whoop,  a  war  ci-y,  that  sounded  Uke  the  yell  of  a 
leegon  of  devil.s,  sounded  in  my  ears.  "  Wlii.>s,  whiss, 
whiss,' '  went  the  spears,  and  presently  one  pierced  my 
shoulder,  and  ;i  moment  later  a  uuUah-nullah  crashed 
against  the  back  of  my  head  ;  then  I  seemed  to  see  a 
thousand  fieiy  stars  fla.sh  before  me,  and  felt  as  though 
I  was  sinking— sinking  into  the  earth. 

V.'htn  I  rctunicd  to  consciousness  I  was  lying  on  the 
ground  in  the  midst  of  a  lot  of  women  and  old  men, 
who  were  snuatted  crossleggcd  on  the  grass,  and 
making  a  discordant  noise  with  the  jaw  bones  of  some 
kind  of  animal  which  they  hit  with  Utile  short  sticks. 
They  wei'e  all  naked,  men  and  women  alike,  and 
were  most  of  them  jiussessed  of  fine  figures,  present- 
ing a  great  contrast  in  this  respect  to  the  .skinny-armed, 
narrow-chested,  hipl&ss,  calilcss  natives  of  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales. 

My  attention  was  quickly  diverted  from  them,  how- 
ever, to  the  scene  that  was  being  enacted  in  front  of 
the  file,  for  there  about  twenty  stalwart  male  savages 
were  executing  a  kind  of  war  dance,  whether  as  a  fune- 
ral rite  in  honour  of  the  defunet  or  as  an  act  ol! 
rejoicing  on  the  occasion  of  my  capture  I  could  not 
determine. 

Seen  through  the  harv  smoke  of  the  camp  pre,  these 
warriors  of  the  tribe  presented  a  strange  and  almost 
unearthly  appearance. 

It  is  reported  of  the  King's  guards  in  a  certain  island 
of  the  P.Lcific  that  their  full  dress  cou.sists  of  a  cocked 
hat  and  a  p.iir  of  spurs,  but  these  fellows  outdid  them 
altogether,  for,  although  their  bodies  were  painted  with 
alternate  sf.ripes  of  red  and  blue,  their  only  covering 
v^as  a  head-dress  of  gorgeous  feathers.  . 

But  what  dancers  they  w  cve — how  quick  in  their 
movements,  how  wonderful  in  their  leaps  and  springs 
Sometimes  their  motions  would  bear  a  somewhat  huli' 
crous  aspect,  such  as  a  score  of  drunken  gorillas  mighi 
be  sui)posed  to  indulge  iu  ;  but  in  an  instimt  this. 
would  change,  the  absurd  would  assume  the  horrible, 
the  Satanic,  and|  Uiey  would  .Jbound  and  ijlunge  and 
leap  and  spin,  brandishing  their  weapons  all  the  tim&, 
v.-hile  their  eye.s  glartd,  their  gi'eat  nostrUs  quivered 
and  the  froth  flew  from  th;  ir  mouths. 

They  were  eridently  working  themselves  up  to  a 
pitch  of  fury  for  some  purpose  or  other,  very  probably 
for  the  laundering,  and,  a.^  likely  a.s  not,  thu  cooking 
and  eating  iu  adiiitiou,  of  my  unfortunate  self,  for 
cannibalism  is  still  practised  to  som^;  citcnt  iu  Jforthem 
Que^.usland. 

Presently  the  dance  w;-.s  over,  and  the  dancers 
S(  -med  to  be  holding  a  kind  of  c<..uncil  of  war.  Thi; 
did  not  last  long,  however,  and  as  soou  as  'twas  ox  er, 
two  young  savages  advanced  towards  me,  and  helpeo 
me  to  rise,  which  doing,  I  was  kd  into  the  centre  oi 
the  conclave. 

"  Kow  my  time  has  come,"  I  thought  to  myself, 
but,  determining  to  lof  e  nothing  on  the  score  of  poUte- 
ncss,  I  bov/ed  right  and  left,  and  then  stood  ciilmlj 
awaiting  my  fate. 

Then,  to  my  great  siu-prise,  instead  of  shying  boome' 
raugs  at  me,  or  knocking  my  brains  out  with  thei' 
waddies,  one  of  which  modes  of  death  I  had  fully  ex 
peeled,  they  all  bov>  cd  and  scrcped  to  me  in  turn.  ;inf 
then  put  a  spear  into  one  of  my  hands  and  a  nullah 
nullah  into  the  other,  and  whilst  I  stood  stUl,  in  muu 
wonder  and  amazement,  they  joined  hands  and  whuied 
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round  and  round  me  in  a  vril^  circle,  until  \  almost 
began  to  ihucv  that  I  T>'as  the  liub  of  a  wheel. 

Vv'h-.;ti  this,  too,  was  ended,  I  was  raconducted  to  my 
seat  with  great  pomp,  being  now  made  to  recline  on  a 
heap  of  "possum  skins,  and  the  blacks  proceeded  to  dig 

number  of  holes,  lighting  a  fire  at  the  bottom  of 
eacii.  V\Tiiist  I  was  v.-ondering  what  these  were  for, 
ether  natives  appeared  bearing  wombats,  and  'possums, 
and  htnd^q-.iarters  of  kang.iroo:  and  these  were  thrown, 
with  their  skins  on,  into  the  diiTereut  holes,  and  the 
earth  thereafter  lightly  cast  in  on  the  top. 

These  were  the  black  men  s  ovens,  and  when  the 
meat  was  cooked  and  served  up  the  skin  came  off 
readily,  and  the  flesh — that  of  the  kangaroo  at  least, 
for  I  did  not  taste  the  'possum  or  wombat,  was  deli- 
cious. 

Though  my  mind  was  certainly  not  yet  at  r#st  with 
regard  to  my  own  safety,  I  should  thoroughly  have  enr 
jv>yed  this  meal,  had  it  not  been  for  the  otldcious  atten- 
tion of  a  hideous  old  hag.  wlio  had  been  especially' 
placed  at  my  right  hand,  and  who  I,  theref«rc,  guessed 
was  a  personage  of  iinportanc?. 

This  old  lady  pcreisted  in  selecting  v.'ith  her  fat, 
dumpy  fingers,  the  most  delicate  bits  of  horown  food, 
and  thrusting  them  into  my  mouth,  utterly  rogardloBs 
as  to  whether  it  was  full  at  the  time  or  not ;  and 
though  I  dared  not  reject  these  tit-bits,  for  fe.ar  of 
giving  offence,  I  swallowed  them  with  anything  but 
satisfaction. 

Directly  supper  wa.;  over,  I  noticed  two  blacks  busilv 
erecting  a  gunyah— that  is,  a  kind  of  tent  made  \vith 
boughs  and  leaves,  which  they  can  do  so  cloTcrly  as  to 
be  nearly  waterproof. 

When  it  was  finished,  I  was  solemnly  conducted  to- 
wards it,  but  imagine  my  horror  when,  on  looking  back, 
I  discovered  that  the  old  woman  vyfho  had  been  sitting 
next  to  mo  the  whole  evening  was  waddling  in  the 
same  direction.  Of  course  there  was  no  door  to  my 
gunyah,  so  I  could  not  lock  her  out,  but  I  gently  pushed 
her  outside  three  times  before  she  took  the  hint. 

She  then  returned  to  the  fire,  uttering  loud  lamen- 
tations, and  the  consequence  was  that  several  of  the 
men  came  up  to  me,  and  commenced  an  awful  jabber- 
ing, which  I  did  not  understand  a  word  of.  I,  therefore, 
pointed  to  the  eld  woman,  and  sjxit  on  the  ground,  and 
shook  mj-  h(;ad'to  signify  J  didti't  like  her. 

The  black  follows  laughed,  and  led  me  to  an  open 
glade,  where  the  rays  of  the  moon  ihed  a  light  as  clear 
as  day.  Whilst  I  wondered  what  this  was  for,  one  of 
their  number  led  up  a  young  black  gii'l,  who  was  cer- 
tainly the  prettiest  native  that  I  had  ever  seen  in  my 
life.  . 

She  could  not  have  been  more  tiian  fiitoen,  vvith  de- 
licate, chiselled  feature;;,  a  tiny  little  mouth,  rows  of 
iceoh  that  flashed  like  pearls,  and  great  black  eyes, 
soft  as  those  of  a  gazelle  and  as  beautuul. 

A  perfect  cloud  of  silky  iiair  floated  around  her  head, 
tier  figure  was  beautifully  modelled,  but  her  skin  was 
113  black  and  polished  as  jet. 

The  poor  little  thing  crouched  bsforfe  me.  looking 
half  pleased,  half  frightened,  and  then  a  black  fellow 
lave  me  a  big  vradtly,  and  intimated  to  me  thr.t  I 
should  knock  her  down  with  it. 

An  aborigine  always  wins  his  bride  by  felling  her 
to  the  eartli,  and  then  di'aggiug  her  to  his  gunyah 
by  the  hair  of  her  head.  I  was  expected  to  obsctrve 
iisform  of  etiquette,  but  as  I  gaxed  at  tlie  little  sable 
sdition  of  the  Venus  do  Medici,  [  could  not  find  it  in 
aay  heart  to  bring  my  weapon  down  upon  he"r  pretty 
lead  or  across  her  plump  little  shoulders. 

I  certainly  should  not  have  done  so  had  I  not  no- 
ticed gathering  clouds  on  the  faces  of  the  men,  who 
were  beginning  to  mutter  angrily  together ;  so,  sum- 
moning courage,  I  gave  her  a  slight  blow  over  the  back, 
md  she  fell  forward  on  her  face.  Then,  insterid  of 
Jragging  hor  deUcate  limbs  along  the  hard  groi;nd,  I 
jfted  her  in  my  arms,  c;a-ried  her  into  the  gunyah, 
md  laid  her  gently  on  the  bed  of  dried  leaves. 

I  thc-n  sat  down  beside  her,  ;u\d  pondered  upon  the 
aext  iteps  to  be  taken,  under  the  pecul'ar  circum- 
statices  of  my  position. 

Now  that  I  had  timis  for  reflection,  T  could  plainly 
see  the  delusion  that  tlie  blacks  were  laV.ouring  und^r. 
riie  Australian  aborigine  believes  that  when  a  black 
man  dies  his  soul  animate.->  the  body  of  a  white  mail  : 
iu  short,  that  wbite-mauhood  is  a  black  man's  second 
existence. 

Having  surprised  me  descending  from  the  very  coffin, 
so  to  speak,  <^\.  one  of  their  race,  they,  of  ocurse, 
thought  I  was  tke  dead  man  come  to  iffe  aain,  white. 
Doubtless  he  had  been  a  chief  or  something  of  the 
kind,  hence  the  honours  they  had  paid  me  :  and  very 
HV-Mv  tlif  uglv  old  woman  who  wanted  to  shfirfl  my 


have  wondered  at  her  sacrificed  husband 's  change  cl 
taste. 

But  now  T,  as  I  to  escape  ?  for  I  did  cat  want 
to  remain  an  aboriginal  chief  all  my  iif^,  evea  with 
such  a  sweet  little  princess  to  share  my  joys  and  sor- 
rows. ' 

The  (Treat  wondering  aye:-  were  now  open,  and  she 
began  to  talk  ;  but  of  course  I  could  not  make  out  a 
word  she  said.  J  bent  over  and  kissed'her — poor  little 
thing,  she  was  but  a  child  ^  and  with  gontic  words  in- 
duced her  to  go  to  sleep. 

'  When  I  was  quite  sure  that  she  w.as  in  deep  slum- 
ber I  started  to  my  feet,  and  looked  out.  The  camp 
was  as  still  as  death.  Doubtless  the  blacks  thought 
that  a  man  with  such  a  pretty  bride  did  not  require 
watching. 

They  were  mistaken.  Creeping  out  of  the  gunyah, 
I  noticed  that  I  stood  on  the  edge  of  h  dense  patch  of 
scrub.  In  a  minute  I  was  amongst  it.  If  I  could 
now  only  rog.iin  the  spot  where  I  had  left  my  horse 
I  should  be  safe  ;  but  as  I  hi,d  been  carried  the  whole 
way  to  the  camp  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  I  might  be 
miles  away  from  my  good  stjed.  Still  the  wind  was 
a  tolerable  guide,  and  the  atars  a  surer  one  stili,  and 
so  I  kept  my  course  steadily  and  doggedly. 

>ft  last,  after  au  hour's  hard  walking.  I  saw  the 
great  level  plain  before  me,  and  presently  c:Tught  sight 
of  the  strange  election  on  pests  that  had  attracted  my 
curiosity  and  ultimately  led,  to  so  many  adventures. 

My  route  was  novr  clear — a  few  minutes  later  I  found 
my  horse,  sprang  into  tue  saddle,  und  was  once  raoje 
a  f.'  oe  man.  bounding  over  the  pkiiii  ;  but  it  was  day- 
break on  the  following  morning  betorc  I  had  crossed 
the  ranges  and  reached  th',-  httle  police  station  at 
Kurrur. 


THE  JEWISH  PASSOVER. 
On  April  2nd  the  Jews  celebrated  the  fiist  cf  the 
eight  days  of  the  festival  cf  the  Passover.  There  is 
no  institution  to  which  the  Jewish  nation  adheres  with 
such  tenacity,  except  perhaps  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
as  the  Passover.  The  feast  is  estabhshed  in  comme- 
moration of  the  delivery  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
bondage  of  Egypt.  VvTiile  it  last;  the  Jews  are  not 
permitted  to  partake  of  food  contiiining  leaven,  and 
they  scrupulously  abstain  fioin  indidgiug  iu  malt  li- 
quors, bread,  &c.,  and  all  food  not  iptcialiy 
prepared.  The  staple  article  of  consumption  "  lor 
a  T.'hole  week  consists  of  large,  thiu,  and  taste- 
less wafers,  termed  lUtiisus — a  word  derived 
irom  the  Kobre>v  verb  "  to  biing  forth,"  r'-- 
fening  to  the  redemption  of  the  Israeutes.  Tiic  manu- 
facture of  these  wafers  is  cariied  on  for  several 
months  previous  to  the  fe.vst,  and  many  hundred 
thousands  of  pounds  arc  sold  ia  London,  nearly 
500,0001b  being  distributed  as  charity  to  the  foreign 
poor.  During  the  week  an  ordinary  man  consumes 
between  S'iven  and  eight  pounds  of  these  wafers  ;  but 
it  must  be  understood  that  the  -Jev/s  ao  not  abstoizi 
from  meat,  vegetables,  fish,  &c.,  as  is  generally  ima- 
gined. It  is  u  curious  fact  that  cooking  uten^-ilsiised 
during  the  year  are  not  allowed  during  the  feast,  as  it 
i?  lilcoly  some  particle  of  leaven  may  cleave  to 
them,  and  Jews  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  ob- 
tain new  crockery,  saucepans,  &c.  Ihe  festi- 
val is  consequently  accompanied  with  great 
expense  ;  but  the  jioorest  Jew  will  endeavour  to 
iiiakc  his  home  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  to  store 
his  larder  with  as  [many  good  things  as  are  compatible 
with  his  means.  It  is  on  ocoasicns  such  as  the  present 
that  we  are  enabled  to  note  tab  esolu.-aveness  and  con- 
servatism of  the  Jew  in  ixgard  to  his  religion  and  the 
customs  appertaing  thereto.  No  matter  to  how  great 
an  extent  he  may  have  assimilated  himself  to  the 
usages  prevalent  in  the  country  in  which  he  resides, 
and  may  have  adopted  the  rules  of  the  society  by  which 
it  is  gtiided.ytt  he  stearlfnstly  .adheres  to  the  principles 
of  his  faith.  The  Eughsh  Isi  aclite  appears  in  dally  life 
to  have  developed  into  an  ordinary  Ijriton  :  visit  him 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Passover  and  you  sec  him  en- 
gaged as  vigorously  in  the  ob.^ervanccs  enjoined  in  the 
Mos.aic  laws  as  on  the  day  when  the  Temple  flourished 
iu  Jerusalem.  On  Wednesday  night  the  Feast  e-.f  Pass- 
over was  .solemnly  inaugurated  in  nearly  every  Jewi.sh 
home  throughout  the  world  by  a  ceremony  termed  the 
.Sukr.  Immediately  after  tiic  services  are  conclad.<«( 
in  the  Synagogue  the  maslfer  of  the  hou-se,  together' 
with  every  member  of  hi.i  family,  sits  down  at  ta- 
ble, and  _  a  most  peculiar  order  of  prayer  is  pro- 
ceeded -with.  On  this  night  it  is  customary  to 
nllow    PVfn    thf    niMiiPut   "J-Tebrr.w  pcy-r.-^t       sit  n+ 


ceedings,  for,  as  all  were ,  equally  in  bondage 
and  sk^vefy  in  Ii^"pt,  it  is  dijemed  proper  that  <xil.iev,-s 
should  return  ihaaks  to  Geid.  far  tha  livlesLijiiion. 
The  table  of  every  family  is  thus  decorateat  ; — Thfi 
cloth  being  laid  as  usual,  thxte  plate*  are  placed  oe  it, 
and  in  one  are  deposited  three  Passover  cake  3  :  in 
another  the  sh«.nk  bone  of  the  shewlder  of  lamb  »u<i 
an  egg.  both  havingljbeen  roasted  on  the  coals  :  iTi  ths 
third  i.i  put  some  lettuce  and  celery,  or  cLerni  aad 
pai-sley,  and  a  cup  of  vinegar  or  salt  V/ater,  also  a 
compound  formed  of  .almonds,  apples,  and  cpice, 
worked  up  to  the  consistence  of  mortar.  The  bone 
of  the  lamb  is  in  commemoration  of  the  Pascha. 
iiimb,  and  the  egg  in  memory  of  the  offering  brought 
with  it,  called  the  "  Festival  Oflering.''  The  apploii 
and  almonds  are  to  remind  Israelites  of  the  bricks  and 
mortar  with  which  their  ancestors  laboured  in  iigypt. 
Some  horseradish  or  bitter  herbs  are  also  placed  upon 
the  table,  in  commemoration  of  the  bitter  lives  s-icnt  by 
the  Israchtes  in  the  land  ef  Pharaoh.  The  table  'ceing 
tiius  arranged,  every  person  has  a  giaS.?  of  wise 
placed  before  him,  usuaiiy  raisin  vSiBe,  and 
this  all  are  obliged  to  drink  foui  times.  Th". 
head  of  t'ne  ■  family  thci*  commences  to  Ks.ii 
the  prayers,  which  are  dcscriptivo  of  the  '.leli 
very  from  Egypt,  and  the  ojJimons  oi  th.-  P-abbins  e.[i 
the  redemption.  The  youngest  at  the  tr.bie  read^  a 
question  in  Hebrew,  a,iidng  ihe  viigit  ajd  purpose  v* 
ttic  proceedings  ;  and  an  an.swer  iu  the  t,ame  language, 
elucidating  the  facts,  is  given.  After  the  uttiX 
herbs,  apples,  and  almonds,  ana  pieces  ex  xlj  i'a.«- 
cver  cakes  have  been  partaken  of,  a  sumptucjs 
supper  is  served,  and  at  its  conciuiiou  the  ae-i  vioes 
are  resumed.  Gr;>c2  is  intoned,  and  then  the  mastei 
cf  the  family  proceeds  with  the  praytrs  of  the  occa- 
sion, during  which,  instead  of  being  seiWed  in  the  cz'di- 
nary  way,  the  persons  at  the  table  recline  oa  pillowa 
pkced  at  the  back  of  thou-  chairs.  This  is  to  impress 
them  with  the  comfort>  they  aie  enjoying,  and  to  c»u 
to  mind  the  hardships  undergone  iii  Egypt.  When  ths 
services  are  tsrmiuated,  a  piece  of  Passover  cake,  waicb 
has  been  S6t  aside  «ariy  in  the  tveuing.  is  given  to  all 
present,  and,  after  eating  it,  no  one  ii  alie  wed  to  par- 
take cf  any  mure  food  till  the  following  day.  Oa  re- 
tiring, a  glass  of  wine  is  placed  on  the  ticfolc.  which  ia 
intended  for  Elijah  the  prophiet,  .;bo  is  popularly 
deemed  to  be  the  harbinger  of  the  ^dessiah.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  Jews  that,  as  the  redemption  fiom  Egypt 
took  placemen  tho  Feast  of  tlie  Passover,  the  rcstgr-: 
ation  of  tho  .Jewish  nation  will  take  place  on  the  same 
festival.  As  Elijah  is  likely  to  appear  ip  t.r.j  Jewis'u 
household,  no  matter  how  hurable  in  characcer.  a  giasa 
of  wine  is  piasid  .vc  his  disposal,  to  typify  the  v/elconiQ 
he  would  obw,in.  Ttus  order  of  service  is  repeated  on 
the  second  night  cf  Passover.  Jt  may  be  mentioned  that 
on  the  day  previous  to  the  festival  the  eldest  son  in 
every  family,  provided  he  is  the  first  bwn,  generally 
fasts,  and  docs  not  tiike  food  till  the  cs-eoing.  The 
festival  of  Passover  terminated  on  Thuis&y,  the  Jth 
instant. 


Mr,  Sothekn's  j>i\I^•IFIC£^■Ci•;.— The  secretary  of  the 
Iloyal  Qenei'ai  Theatrical  Fund,  requiring  to  borrow 
ab^/ut  £300,  sent  to  Mr.  Sothsrn  in  •America  for 'a 
power  of  attorney,  as  he  happens  to  be  the  oi^y  sur- 
viving ti'u.?tee  fit  for  duty.  He  telegraphed  back  to 
draw  on  him  for  the  money  as  a  gift,  and  af terwatde 
wrote  promising  to  play  a  night  for  the  fund  when  he 
returned. 

An  ArjEEiCAN  View  of  the  Ashantee  CAi,rPAJo:<.— 
Speaking  of  the  results  of  the  Ashantee  expedition^ 
the  New  YorJc  Herald  says  : — "  Sir^Garnert  Wolaeley 
has  achieved  a  triumph  which  will  teach  a  stern  and 
useful  lesson  to  the  A.ihantees,  who  have  long  and  de- 
fiantly maintained  a  terrorism  on  the  Gold  Coast.  He 
has  done  what  Kaufmann  did  in  thcconciuest  of  KHto 
— secured  a  victorious  peace  where  every  former  tit- 
tempt  of  his  countrj-men  was  a  disastrous  failure.  Let 
UH  hope,  with  all  the  facts  before  us,  that  the  Britieb 
wiU  |cot  not  relinquish  entire;  control  in  Ashantee. 
The  fruits  of  the  Abyssinian  campaign  werfe  nothing, 
because  England  abandoned  tliat  well  meaning  people 
to  bCicomc  the  prey  of  intcn-necine  siiife  and  dan  war- 
fare. If  she  had  simply  kept  up  a  protectorate  over 
the  Switzerland  of  Africa,  and  had  made  an  effort  tc 
establish  a  healthy  commerce  along  the  P.cd  Sea  .-jnd 
with  Ii:idia,  Abyr.sinin  would  not  be  found,  as  it  is  now, 
the  same  country  it  was  eight  centuries  ago.  The 
saihe  truth  applies  to  A,'9hsntce.  The  mose  teaching 
of  a  lesson  is  of  no  value  if  the  natives  are'to  be  per- 
mitted to  relapse  into  a  condition  of  ignomnce  and 
cruelty,  which  will  be  more  unwholesome  after  the 
|^i.;>;,)i  aKnlt'  Inr-o  f'Ven  ivc^r        tho  roW  rton'^in? 
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THE  PRIVATE  TUTOR. 

"But  you  LaJ  really  better  think  seriously  about  it. 
Saybrooke  !"  • 

Alfred  Saybrooke,  a  t»ll,  bronzed,  handsome  man 
of  two  or  three-and-tbirty,  elevated  his  eyebrows  a 
little  scornf  uUy. 

"  A  spoiled  heiress — a  pretty  favourite  of  destiny, 
Thank  you,  Perrin  ;  I  have  no  ambition  to  be  classed  1 
among  the  hosts  of  fortune-hunters  ;" 

"  What  nonsense  !"  cried  Major  Penin,  impatiently- 
"  I  tell  you,  man,  she  is  one  of  the  sweetest  creatures 
I  ever  knew.  If  I  wasn't  so  hopelessly  in  love  with 
Emily  Maddox,  I'd  go  in  for  her  myself  !" 

"She  is  only  eighteen  !" 

"But  she  has  the  good  sense  of  eight-and-twenty. 
Only  think  of  it,  Saybi-ooke — left  a  widow  at  seventeen^ 
with  these  two  great  stepsons,  she  has  yet  deported 
herself  so  perfectly,  that  the  world's  critical  tongue 
has  dared  to  find  no^word  of  fault.  And  then  she  is 
so  beautiful !" 

'•  Is  she  dark  or  fair  ?" 

"Neither;  a  brown-haired  beauty,  with  deep  blue 
eyes,  and  a  complexion,  all  roses  and  lUies  !" 
Mr.  Saybrooke  laugked. 

"  I  should  think  that  Miss  Maddox  would  be  jealous, 
could  she  listen  to  your  encomiums  upon  a  rival 
beauty." 

"I  wish  I  could 'make  you  a  little  enthusiastic  about 
anything  under  hp-avens  !"  exclaimed  Perrin,  almost 
inclined  to  be  amazed. 

"  Well,  when  I  retux-n,  I  may  perhaps  venture  within 
the  dangerous  ,tephere  of  Mrs.  Ormond's  attractions — 
until  then  Love  must  wait  upon  Business  !" 

And  Major  Perrin  was  scarcely  satisfied  with  the 
mocking  tone  in  which  his  friend  spoke. 

"  I  wish  you  would  ever  be  in  earnest  about  any- 
thing," he  said. 

Mrs.  Ormond's  drawing-rooms  were  full  of  the  light, 
and  perfiuue,  and  sunshine  of  a  May  noon.  They  were 
not  conventional  drawing-rooms,  furnished  in  stiti'bro- 
catelle,  Brussels  carpet,  and  centre  tables,  but  cosy 
apartments,  hung;  -with  soft  fiutings  of,  blue  silk,  the 
floor  covered  with,  chequered  China  matting,  and  the 
v*alls  papered  in'oiue  and  gold,  while  great  India  vases 
of  freshly-gather  ed  flowers  stood  around,  filling  the  air 
with  subtle  sCints,  and  bright-winged  birds  warbled 
their  hearts  ou'o  within  their  glittering  prison  houses  of 
gilded  wire. 

Mrs.  Ormf;nd  sat  by  the  window,  in  a  low  bamboo 
chair,  her  wjjite  robes  floating  round  her  like  a  snowy 
sloud,  and  her  bright  hair  festooned  back  with  blue 
ribbbus. 

Major  T.r'en'in  had  spoken  truly  of  her  ;  she  was  beau- 
tiful in  no  common  degi'ee,  with  the  soft,  pleading 
beauty  which  is-  more  attractive  in  woman  than  the 
imperi?,!  type — and  then  her  tall  boys  of  twelve  and 
four'ceen,  who  were  hanging  over  her,  made  her  even 
mor.«  fair  and  feminine. 

"'But,  mamma,"  pleaded  the  elder  one,  "why  must 
■we-  tave  a  tutor  ?  It  is  so  much  nicer  for  you  to  hear 
out-  lessons  !" 

*'  Yes,"  chimed  in  his  brother,  a  sunburned,  dark- 
eyiid  ell,  "  we  don't  want  any  grim  old  tutor  !  Mamma 
shall  teach  us  I" 

"No,  no,  Oswald,"  said  Mrs.  Ormond,  caressingly 
stroking  his  hair.  "You  are  getting  beyond  my 
classical  attainments  now,  and  1  haven't  sufficient 
authority  to  coutrt'l  you  as  I  should  I    And  this 

gentleman  coRnes  so  highly  recommended  that  " 

She  rose  with  a  little  start,  as  a  tall,  dark  figure 
crossed  the  sunny  greenness  of  the  lawn. 

"  I  hop©  I  have  not  startled  you,"  he  said,  cour- 
teously, "'but  I  thought  you  saw  me,  I  am  Mr. 
Ark  Wright." 

"The  tutor  1"  muttered  Hubert  Ormond,  under  his 
breath,  with  a  slight  grimace. 

"  Exactly,"  he  said,  quietly,  and  Mrs.  Ormond, 
with  a  glance  of  gentle  reproof  at  her  unruly 
stepsons,  welcomed  the  new-comer  with  graceful 
dignity,  and  at  once  introduced  him  to  hiB  new 
pupils. 

"Mamma,"  cried  Hubert,  at  the  day's  end,  "he's 
•  awfully  joTLy  !" 

"Ilike  iiiin  so  much,  mammal"  added  Oswald. 


"  He  isn't  a  bit  priggish,  although  he  knows  ever  so 
much  !  He's  going  to  lielp  me  rig  my  ship,  so  that  it 
will  sail  in  the  lake,  and  to-moriow,  afier  lessons, 
he's  going  with  me  and  Hubert  to  the  old  fort." 

Nor  was  Mr.  Afkwright  a  less  genial  and  pleasant 
companion  Vj  Mi-j.  Ormond.  He  was  shy  and  re- 
tiring at  first,  as  if  he  half  feared  that  the  tutoi-,  wlio 
had  no  claims  but  those  of  intellect  and  honourable 
birth,  could  hurdly  be  received  on  an  eiiuality  with  the 
widow,  but  Mrs.  (Ji  uiond's  manner  soon  dispelled  auy 
such  half-formed  suspicions. 

"  Do  j'ou  know,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  one  day, 
"  that  your  treatment  of  me  is  rather  an  agreeable 
surprise  ?" 

"  In  what  respect  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Ormond,  with  the 
ready  crimson  dyeing  her  cheek. 

"  I  am  only  a  te.'tcher — you  are  of  rank  and  aris- 
tocratic station — yet  you  treat  me  as  if  I  were  equal 
to  yourself  !" 

"  But  you  are  a  gentleman  !" 

''  Ves,  I  hope  and  trust  that  I  am  at  least  that." 

"  Then  we  are  equal." 

"  But,  Mrs.  Ormond  " 

At  this  instant,  the  two  boys  burst  into  the  room, 
breathless  with  eagerness  to  show  their  tutor  a  curious 
plant,  which  their  new  acquirement  of  botany  'iJftd 
taug'nt  them  to  notice  and  appreciate,  and  the  sentence 
was  left  unspoken. 

"  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Arkwright  was  going  to  say  !" 
Mrs.  Ormond  asked  herself,  when  they  had  dragged 
their  tutor  away  with  boyish  glee.  But  she  never 
mustered  courage  to  question  him  on  the  subject. 

'J?he  summer  wore  away  ;  a  siunmer  which  was,  to 
the  beautiful  widow,  one  of  rare  and  unmixed  plea- 
sure. General  Ormond,  her  first  husband,  had-been  a 
peevish,  self-wrapped  invalid,  with  an  extended  lange 
of  thought  or  brains.  Mr.  -Arkwright  was  one  whom 
she  could  look  up  to — lean  upon — and  she  herself  was 
unconscious  of  how  completely  her  heart  was  drifting 
away  from  her,  until  she  was  rudely  awakened  one  day 
by  Oswald. 

"Mamma,"  said  the  boy,  "what  shaU  we  ever  do 
when  Mr.  Arkwright  goes  away  ?"- 

"  When  Mr.  Arkwright  goes  away  !  "  Edith  Ormond 
felt .  the  hot  blood  rush  to  her  cheek  ;  the  tell-tale 
droop  of  her  eyelashes,  while  the  sudden  pang  that 
rent  her  heart  too  plainly  revealed  to  her  the  strsCnge, 
delicious  secret  of  her  breast. 

"Am  I  learning  to  love  him  !"  she  asked  herself,  un- 
consciously biting  her  full  scarlet  lower  lip.  "Ami 
giving  aWay  my  heart  unasked  •?  Oh,  why- — why  did 
I  not  know  this  before  ''" 

"  We  won't  let  him  go  ;  will  we,  mamma  V  went  on 
the  unconscious  boy. 

"  Is  he  speaking  of  leaving  us,  Oswald  *' '  she  asked, 
schooling  hervoioe  into  a  forced  calm. 

"  Hubert  says  he  can't  stay  here  always,  but  I  aay 
he  shall  !    Don't  you,  mamma  V 

"Hush,  Oswald!"  gently  checked  his  stepmother. 
"Mr.  Arkwright  must  decide  these  questions  for  him- 
self.'' 

Mr.  Arkwright  was  sitting  in  the  shady  study, 
dreaming  listlessly  over  a  book,  that  same  afternoon, 
when  Mrs.  Ormond  came  into  the  adjoining  drawing- 
room  to  receive  a  guest.  He  stjtrted,  with  a  red  flush 
mounting  to  his  brow,  as  he  heard  the  well-known 
voice  of  Major  Perrin. 

"  So  the  boys  are  not  at  home  ?"  said  the  Major, 
settling  himself  oomfoi-tably  into  an  easy  chair. 

"  No  ;  they  have  gone  fossil-hunting  to  the  top  of 
Eagle  Cliff." 

"  Alone  y" 

"  ]sro — Mr.  Arkwright  is  with  them." 

Arkwright  moved  his  chair  further  back  into  the 
shadow  of  the  dark  green  curtains  as  she  spoke.  Let 
her  suppose  so  ;  it  w^s  scarcely  worth  while  to  inter- 
rupt her  with  the  fact  of  his  presence. 

"  Do  you  like  the  new  tutor  'i"  carelessly  asked  Mr, 
Perrin. 

"  He  is  a  most  valued  friend  to  myself  and  my  boys,' ' 
Mrs.  Ormond  answered. 

"  A  friend  !"  cried  Major  Perrin,  somewhat  super- 
cilioxisly. 

"  Yes,  a  friend,"  resolutely  repeated  Edith  Ormond ; 

"  why  not?" 

"  Take  care,  Edith  !  take  care  !"  laOghed  the  Major, 
"  lest,  while  he  instructs  your  boys  Ib  Latin  and  the 
cube-root,  he  should  train  you  in  the  subtler  science 
of  the  heart." 

"  Have  you  any  objection  ?"  coldly  yet  constrainedly 
demanded  Edith. 

"  Of  course  I  have.  My  friend,  Mr.  Saybrook,  must 
not  be  forgotten.    He  returns  ne.it  week,  and — ^" 

"  He  is  nothing  to  me,"  said  Edifch  quietily.  "  If  you 


please.  Major  Perrin,  we  will  converse  upon  some  other 

subject.' ' 

And  when,  after  the  Major  had  taken  his  departure^ 
she  ent&rtd  the  study,  she  was  confionted  byJir.  Ark> 
Wright,  .she  started  back,  turning  scarlet  as  she  did,eot 
"  Mr.  Arkwright  !  ' 

"  I  have  heard  it  all,  Edith.  Tell  me — have  I  any 
right  to  hope  ' " 

'•  To  hope  for  what  '  ' 

"  huT  your  heart  I  '  he  un.swcicd,  breathlessly. 
"  it  be  of  any  value  to  you  '"  she  asked,  co- 

louring, yet  smihng. 

"  Edith,  j-ou  know  how  dearly  I  love  you  !" 
"  And  I  you,  Alfred  !  ' 

They  were  still  standing  there,  her  two  hands  clasped 
in  his,  when  a  footstep  entered — ilajc^r  Perrin' s. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Ormond,"  he  said,  un- 
con.sciously,  "  but  did  I  leave  my  gloves  in — Hallo  I" 

He  started  back  at  the  sight  of  ilrs.  Ormond's  ooni> 
•^anion. 

"  Alfred  !  why,  how  on  earth  came^ou  here  ?' 
"  It  is  Mr.  Arkwright,"  said  Edith,  vrith  smiles  and 

blushes. 

"  It  is  Alfred  Saybrooke,"  asserted  Penin,  no  les* 

po.viitively. 

"  You  are  both  right,"  said  the  private  tutor, 
laughing.    "  I  am  Alfred  Ark^riight  Seabrooke  !" 

'■  But,"  cried  the  bewildered  Major,  "  I  thought 
Arkwright  was  a  priv;ite  tutor  !  ' 

"  So  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Saybrooke,  still  holding  reso- 
lutely on  to  the  little  fluttering  hands  which  Edith 
would  fain  have  withdrawn.  Don't  blame  me,  Per- 
rin, for  wishing  to  see  your  bewitching  nonpareil  with 
disinterested  eyes.  As  Mr.  Saybrooke,  I  never  could 
have  known  hei-  so  thoroughly  as  Alfred  Arkv.-righthas 
done.  She  has  learned  to  love  me.  because  I  came 
myself  alone,  not  the  heir  of  the  Saybrooke  name  and 
estates  !    Am  I  not  right.  Edith  ." 

"  Well,"  cried  Perrin,  "you  always  were  a  romantic 
fellow.  What  wUl  Emily  say  ?  I  must  go  and  tell 
her  !  I  declare  I'm  as  pleased  as  if  somebody  had  left 
me  a  thousand  pounds  legacy  1" 

But  he  wasn't  half  so  mucli  pleased  as  were  Oswald 
and  Hubert,  when  they  learned  that  "  Mr.  Arkwright," 
as  they  call  him,  was  to  "  stay  always." 


RAILWAY  SIGNALS. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Rapier  read  an  elaborate  paper  ou  "  The 
Fixed  Signals  of  Railways"  before  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  on  Tuesday  last.  He  comLiieucsd  by 
describiQg  th?  various  kinds  of  signals  that  have  been 
employed  hitherto,  and  dwelt  }>articul.LrlT  upon  the 
immense  importance  of  interlocking  gear  for  securing 
liarmouy  between  poirits  and  signals.  -Jfr.  Rapier  de- 
scribed numerous  forms  of  interlocking  apparatus, 
and  illustrated  remarks  by  numerous  drawings. 
He  then  entered  in  cnn.-iidei-?,ble  detail  into  the  appli- 
cation of  these  contrivances  in  dealing  with  the  great 
traflic  on  our  lending  lines.  The  use  of  facing  points 
interlocked  with  the  signals  and  controlled  by  the 
signalman  seems  t»  be  one  of  the  best  means 
of  managing  the  tralf-c  on  lin-s  which  have 
very  frequent  trains  travelling  at  diifererit  rates  of 
speed.  On  the  Great  Northern  and  London  and 
North-Western  Imes  the  following  plan  is  adopted 
for  keeping  slow  trams  -out  of  the  way  of  fast  ones. 
At  many  points  on  the  Great  Northern  railway 
auxiliary'lojp  lines  have  been  made.  As  a  slow  train 
arrives  "at  the  commencemeet  of  one  of  these  loops 
it  is  tur:iediut.>the  loop  by  meansofiuterlocking  facing 
points  managed  by  a  signalman  ;  the  trjin  then 
travels  on  the  loop,  which  is  generally  several  milea 
louo-.  and  the  main  line  i«  left  free  for  the  fast  trains. 
The  London  and  Nortli- Western  Railway  is  adopting 
the  same  pi  inciple.  and  very  soon  its  .-jystim  of  side 
lines  v>-iil  be  so  complete  that  tiiere  will  be  four  lines 
of  rails  for  nearly  h;df  the  distance  between  London 
and  Liverpool.  As  regards  cost.  .Mr.  Rapier  showed 
by  a  tabular  statement  that  by  an  expenditure  of  i  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  cost  of  the  railways,  three  times  as 
many  trains  could  be  run  under  the  block  system  as 
without  it.  The  probable  annual  cost  of  mainten^.nce 
of  the  block  system  v.-ss  said  to  be  .ibout  2h  per  cent, 
on  the  traffic  receipts.  Taking  into  account  the  di- 
minished cost  of  accidents — one-half  of  which  it  was 
thought  would  be  avoided  by  the  thorough  adoption  of 
the  block  system — the  outside  cost  to  shareholders  of 
this  system'  would  be  .08  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
total  capital  expended,  and  this  would  be  much  more 
than  made  up  by  increase  of  traffic. 

Penny  Bank.  19  and  20  Winetavern-street— Bank  Hours 
every  day  from  lUa.m.  to  5  p  m.    On  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturday  Evenings,  from  7  to  9.    £o  per  Cent.  onDe- 
)  posits  of  £b. 
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IITVESTMENT  OF  AMERICAI^  SAVINGS. 
For  the  last  seven  years  the  surplus  earnings  of  the 
United  States  have  been  largely  invested  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads.    Since  1S66,  about  35,000  miles 
of  road  hxve  been  built  and  equipped,  just  about 
doubling  the  previous  mileage  of  track.    Taking  the 
coet  of  road  and  equipment  at  only  40,000  dels,  per 
cule,  which  is  15,000  dels,  below  Poor's  estimate,  we 
hare  1,400,000,000  dols.  as  the  amount  invested  in 
these  works  within  seven  years,  or  at  the  rate  of 
200,000,000  dols.  per  annum.    Perhaps,  fully  two- 
aiths  of  this  amount  ha^■e  been  1  )onowed  in  Europe, 
which  would  leave,  say,  850,000, 00<>  dols.  of  home 
capital  thus  permanently  invested.    Eoads  ha^•e  been 
bmlt  much  in  excess  of  the  actuil  requirements  of  our 
trade,  as  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  now  bankrupt 
condition  of  very  many  of  the  new  roads  ;  it  stands 
ready  to  accommodate  any  future  increase  of  business, 
but  this  overdone  condition  of  the  railroad  interest 
will  certainly  stop  the  flow  of  capital  in  that  directi.i.n. 
What,  then, 'is  to  be  the  specific  drift  of  the  surplus 
earnings  of  the  country  in  the  early  future  ;  or  more 
Expressly  of  that  portion  'of  our  accuniulatiops  which 
the  owners,  having  no  s atisfactoiy  employment  of  their 
Dwn  for  it,  are  willing  to  contriljute  to  corporate  un- 
dertakings ?    .    .    .    V/e  think  it  may  be  safely  stated 
that  our  manufactures  as  a  rule  have  been  during  late 
years  sufficiently  prosperous  to  warrant  confidence  in 
Subscriptions  to  manufacturing  diiiioration.'^.  There 
iiave  bf  en  exceptious  to  tliis  rule,  and  t)ie  diaagi-eeal:>le 
Bxceptions  have  naturally  attracted  much  more  at- 
tention than  the    success  which  h/is  been  quietly 
.*vou  ;  but  these  cases  afiect  very  little  the  gene- 
ral conclusion   that  the  leading  branches  of  oiu- 
manufactures  have  made  very  good  returns  dur- 
ing   late    years  upon  the  capital    invested.  One 
of  the  best  evidences  of  this   ))rnsperity  is  in  the 
extension  of  operations  which  ha.s  occurred  in  almost 
2very  department.    Taking  the  jxriod  from  ISCO  to 
1870,  which  includes  a  gj-eat  civil  war  with  all  its  em- 
barrassing drawbacks  upon '  industry,  we  find,  ivccord- 
Ing  to  the  Census  reports,  the  status  of  our  manufac- 
tures at  the  two  ]>eriods  to  have  been  as  follows  : — 
The  number  of  estabh.shmeuts  increased  from  140,4.33 
in  1860  to  252,148  in  15)70  :  the  hands  emplo3'ed, 
;rom    1,311,24(5    to    2,053,396    ;     capital,  from 
1,009,855,715  dols.  to  2,118,208,769  dols.   ;  wage*, 
From  878,878,966  dols.  to  775,584.343  dols.  ;  vahie  of 
raw  materials,  1,031,605,092  dols.  to  2,488,4-27,242 
dols.  ;  value  of  products,   1,885,861,670  dollars  to 
4,232,325,442  dols.    Thus,  while  the  gain  in  pupula- 
tion  has  been  only  23  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  ma.nu- 
facturing  capital  has  been  over  100  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  value  of  goods  j/roduced  125  per  cent.    Such  an 
immense  increase  in  this  particular  branch  of  pro- 
duction could  never  have  oocured  h.id  tl;e  results  been 
unsatistac*  ory  to  the  employers  of  the  capital ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  implies  most  conclusively  thai  manufactur- 
ing has  besn  found  a  profitable  employment  of  capi- 
tal, and  yet  it'  will  not    be    seriously  questioned 
that    during    the    fthree    years     following  1870 
the  prosperity  has  Vseen  much  greater  than  for  the  ten 
years  preceding.    The  profits  of  the  iron  trade  for  the  . 
last  three  years  have  been  immense  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  machine  trade  ;  and  our  textile  ma- 
nufacturers, their  chronic  complaints  notwithstanding, 
cannot  plead  e.\ception.    True,  we  very  frequently 
hear  of  the  losses  of  woollen  manufacturers,  and  now 
and  then  of  the  sales  of  woollen  mills  ;  and  we  are 
likely  to  do  so  until  there  is  a  weeding  trom  that  trade 
of  a  host  of  small  producers,  who  have  neither  the  in- 
telligence, the  entei-prise,  nor  the  means  necessary  to 
good  management ;  but  the  fact  nevertheless  remains ' 
that  the  more  competent  class  of  millowners  are  con- 
Etantly  adding  to  their  machinery,  and  that  there  is  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  mills,  which  facts 
afford  conclusive  evidence  that  the  woollen  manufac- 
turers, as  a  class,  are  making  satisfactory  profits.  The 
Boston  market  for  manufacturing,  stocks  demonstrates 
that  the  v.xlue  of  those  investments  is  less  subject  to 
variation  than  any  other  kind  of  share  capital,  and  also 
that  the  dividends  are  more  regular  and  higher  than 
those  of  our  best  railroads.    These  investments  are 
made  chiefly  by  pei-sons  living  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  companies'  operations  ;  and  the  fact  that, 
with  such  opportunities  for  close  observation,  the 
stockholders  are  generally  satisfied,  shows  that  these 
corporations  are  reasonably  well  managed ;  batter, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  corporate  intereets^  banking 
alone  expected.    With  these  substantial  evidences  of 
the  prosperity  of  our  manufaotures  it  would  seem  that 
the  new  manufaoturipg  enterprisefl-rcould  be  like}y  to 


meet  with  favourable  consideration  at  the  hands  of  in- 
vestors, now  that  so  many  other  sources  of  investment 
have  been  rendered,  for  the  time  being,  unin-\-iting  and 
unavailable. 

THE  MISERIES  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHED. 

The  eye  of  the  camera  glares  upon  you  like  the  eye 
of  an  offended  and  threatening  power.  Prickling  sen- 
sations are  felt  in  under  your  scalp,  and  a  heat  evolved 
within  with  amazing  rapidity  flushes  to  the  surface  of 
your  body  and  leaves  it  pierced  with  a  thousand  pains. 
You  stare  at  the  mark  with  an  intensity  that  threatens 
to  obliterate  your  sight.  Heavens  !  how  slowly  the 
time  drags.  Your  eyes  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  fill- 
ing with  water  as  they  die  out.  You  know  that  they 
are  closing,  but  -you  cannot  help  yourself.  Will  he 
never  put  back  that  cloth  '!  A  thousand  yeflections 
upon  your  appearance,  on  the  sounds  in  the  streets,  on 
things  irreverent  and  disastrous  to  your  composure, 
flood  your  mind,  and  take  such  hold  upon  you  that 
you  cannot  shake  them  off.  And  yet  no  move  to  re- 
store that  cloth.  He  stands  like  a  statue  cut  from  flint. 
And  you— quivering  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the 
crown  of  the  head,  with  eyes  ■  blinded  by  tears,  with 
perspiration  oozing  from  every  pore,  and  every  muscle 
strained  until  it  seem  ready  to  snap  and  let  you  down 
upon  the  floor  a  mass  of  disfigured  and  palpitating 
flesh.  He  need  not  put  up  the  cloth  now.  The  oppor- 
tunity which  he  controlled  to  reproduce  you  in  per- 
fection is  gone.  It  matters  not  how  it  looks,  only  that 
ycfli  get  away  and  be  at  rest.  You  grow  hysteric  in 
your  despair.  It  settles  down  upon  you  like  a  clofid, 
amipretssing  your  throat  within  its  grasp  until  your 
breath  surges  back  on  to  your  lungs  as  if  it  would 
rend  them,  A  weight  is  pressmg  upon  you.  You 
.struggle  to  wrench  yourself  free  from  the  dreadful-op- 
])refsion,  .and  yet  not  a  muscle  of  yqjir  body  is  in 
motion.    What  dreadful  thing  is   this  !    You  must 

shriek  ;  you  .  The  cloth  is  up— the  thirty  seconds 

have  expired,  and  you  are  photographed. 

The  Fair  Nicotine. — A  San  Francisco  masked  baU 
was  attended  by  a  young  lady  who  personated  Nicotine. 
Her  dress  was  made  of  tobacco  leaves,  her  necklace  was 
cigars,  and  she  carried  a  fan  and  parasol  constructed  of  ) 
the  weed. 

Scarlet  Fever  in  thk  Faroe  Inlands. — The 
smack  James  Stevenson,  which  has  arrived  at  Lerwick 
from  Faroe,  reports  that  the  weather  had  been  fear- 
fully stormy  at  Faroe  Islands  during  the-  winter,  and 
all  vessels  of  the  fishing  fleet  had  suflered  damage. 
When  last  heard  from,  about  three  months  ago,  scar- 
lot  fever  was  decimating  the  islands.  The  James 
Stevenson  brings  intelligence  that  when  she  left  the 
epidemic  was  still  raging,  but  that  there  were  not  near 
so.many  deaths.  The  fever  had  spread  over  all  the  group, 
cavxsing  much  distress. 

Charge  of  Scuttling  a  Ves&JiL, — Henry  Lusoombe, 
mate  of  the  Zelia  ,  which  was  conveying  superphosphate 
from  Ipswich  to  Mauritius,  has  been  charged  at  Ips- 
wich petty  sessions  with  scutying  the  vessel.  While 
she  was  lying  at  Harwich  the  captain  was  summoned 
from  shore  by  signals  of  distress.  In  the  lazarette  he 
discovered  a  hole  right  through  the  skin  and  cupper 
sheathing  of  the  ship.  Evidence  was  given  of  Lus- 
combe  having  been  dovvm  in  the  lazarette  alone,  and  he 
was  committed  for  trial  at  the  Suffolk  sessions. 

Forged  Ba^jk  Notes  in  BELGinii. — In  December 
last  it  was  discovered  that  forged  notes  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Brussels  were  in  circulation  to  a  very  lai-ge 
amount,  and  several  which  had  been  presented  had 
been  paid  by  the  bank.  A  reward  of  10,000  francs  was 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  Jhe  forgers,  but  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  days  that  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  forgery  have  been  discovered.  A  false  note  for 
IjOOOf.  was  presented  a  few  days  ago  at  the  bank, 
which  was  traced  by  the  pohce  to  a  lithographic  en- 
graver named  Dufresnoy,  living  in  Brus.^els,  and  upon 
a  domiciliary  vjsit  at  Dufresnoy' s  lodgings,  the  pohce 
discovered  litho^aphic  stones  having  the  patterns  of 
bank  notes  of  £500f.  and  l,OO0f.  Upon  further  inves- 
tigation the  pohc«  discovered  several  forged  notes  of 
IjOOOf,  eaph  at  the  residence  of  Dufresnoy's  father-in- 
law,  and  it  was  f urtjbier  discovered  that  Dufresnoy  had 
also  been  living  several  year*  in  London,  under  an  as- 
sumed name,  in  Exmouth-street,  Pentonville,  where 
he  had,  in  fact,  fabricated  numerous  false  notes  of  the 
National  Bank  for  l,000f.  Dufresnoy  was  well  known 
in  Brussels  ae  one  of  the  fashionable  promenaders  on 
the  Boulevards  and  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  music 
in  the  park  and  the  other  fashionable  promenades  of 
the  paric. 


A  DISGUSTING  ENTERT_\INMENT. 
The  admirers  of  Bat  Mullins — who  in  his  time  haii 
conquered  Jim  Haggartey,  Denny  Nunan,  Fawcett  ol 
Birmingham,  W.  WTiyman,  Renny  Cronin,  Plan- 
tagenet  Green,  Ben  Bandoff,  Jim  Bibbj.  Abe  Daultry, 
Ted  Napper,  Denny  Harrington,  aiid  who  fought  a 
drawn  battle  with  Arthur  Chambers,  now  champion  of 
America,  at  9st.  71b.,  each  gallant  opponent  being  a 
good  man  and  true — met  together  at  Cambridge  Hall, 
Newman-street,  Oxford-street,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
t»  uphold  by  their  patronage  the  reputation  of  this 
brave  vdnner  of  seven  cups,  the  greatest  number  ol 
trophies  any  pugilist,  we  understand,  has  ever  yet  ob- 
tained. The  entertainment  was  arranged  under  the 
able  management  of  Professor  George  Fhnn,  and  our 
old  and  verdant  friend  Joey  Jones,  of  eccentric  reputa- 
tion and  high  Buffalonian  lineage,  presided  over  the 
pugilistic  gathering  as  master  of  the  ceremonies.  The 
plucky  Bill  DriscoU  was  the  first  to  mount  the  stage, 
and  had  an  excellent  set-to  with  a  very  clever 
amateur  ;  it  was  a  good  rattling  bout,  and  was  much 
applauded.  Mr.  Scrutton — one  of  our  most  ac- 
complished amateurs — followed  with  the  honest, 
and  upright  Tom  Hogan,  who,  we  regret  to  hear,  did 
not  receive  the  reward  he  so  thoroughly  deserved  ai 
his  late  benefit.  Never  mind,  better  luck  next  time, 
Tom.  A  mo."t  scientific  and  well-contested  bout  was 
grandly  received.  Atterbury  and  Crane  were  the  next 
pair  to  toe  the  scratch,  and,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
they  kept  up  their  weU-earned  reputations  as 
boxers  to  the  utmost.  Jack  Flaharty  and  Young 
Goode  drew  down  unailimous  applause,  which 
they  richly  deserved,  for  an  admirable  set-to,  and 
then  followed  some  splendid  wrestling  in  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  style  by  those  in- 
imitable exponents  of  our  truly  national  sport,  J, 
Graham  (11  stono  Champicn  of  England),  J.  Beeby 
(Little  Orton),  George  Hunton  and  J.  Cass  (Car- 
lisle). Graham  threw  Hunton  with  a  ci-oss-bnttock  : 
Beeby  outside  hiped  Cass;  Hunton  finely  henchec? 
Graham  ;  Beeby  had  the  best  of  Cass  with  the  inside 
click  ;  Graham  buttocked  Hunton  ;  and  Beeby  left- 
leg  hiped  Cass.  Final  falls,  best  two  out  of  three — 
1  Graham  buttocked  Beeby,  and  the  latter  returned 
the  compliment  by  giving  Graham  the  inside  click. 
The  final  struggle  was  won  by  the  champion,  who 
floored  Beeby  by  the  inside  hitch  over,  the  applause 
being  tremendous.  Boxing  agam  resumed  its  away, 
and  De?iny  Harrington  and  Patsey  Welch,  the  Wool- 
wich hero,  both_  in  rare  form,  showed  how  a  battle 
should  be  fought  to  the  best  advantage,  and  received 
when  they  retired  a  gratifying  proof  of  what  the 
spectators  thought  of  it.  Young- Cody,  who,  we  firmly 
believe,  never  intends  to  be  beaten  if  he  can  help  it, 
had  a  really  admirable  turn  with  Jack  M'Cormack, 
another  ob.stinate  individual,  equally  bent  upon 
success.  The  visitors  were  so  delighted  with  the 
amiability  displayed  by  both  that  they  were  requested 
to  have  a  fourth  round,  and  even  then  the  spectators 
were  scarcely  satisfied.  A  great  treat  was  afforded 
by  George  Gregg  and  H.  Kelly,  who  came  next 
in  the  programme,  and  had  three  scientific 
rounds.  We  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  that 
the  former  talented  master  will  give  an  entertainment- 
on  April  13th,  under  the  well-known  and  popular 
roof-tree  that  owns  George  Langham,  of  the  "  Cam- 
brian," Castle-street,  Leicester-jiquare,  as  its  lord,  and 
an  unusual  gathering  is  expected  to  take  place  on  the 
occafjon.  The  brothers  Harrison  having  gone  through 
their  various  feats  of  strength  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everyone,  Sam  Thome  and  Tom  GoUer  pitched  iato 
each  other  in  truly  artistic  style.  Golier,  who  creeps 
in  with  left  and  right,  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
late  invincible  Tom  Sayers,  showed  to  great  advan- 
tage, and  Thorne  countered  very  prettily.  Thsy  v/ere 
loudly  applauded  when  they  made  their  salaams. 
Professor  Hundreds  had  a  magnificent  set-to  wiih 
young  Cunningham,  which  created  quite  a /((rore  ;  a 
better  exhibition  could  scarcely  be  witnessed.  Pro- 
fessor Jones  and  an  amateur  had  a  neat  light  spar  tc 
gether,  and  young  Kennedy  and  Callaghan  evidently 
enjoyed  tliemselves  to  their  hearts'  content  in  their 
amicable  afiair.  The  entertainment  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion  by  the  beneficiare — who  had  previously  been 
presented  with  a  pin  from  whicha  pair  of  golden  boxing 
gloves  hungpendent,subscribedfor by  hi,3  patrons — and 
the  redoubted  Charley  Davis, 'vheconqueror  of  J.M'Cou- 
nell  and  Ted  Napper.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  set-tc 
was  as  perfect  as  could  well  be  conceived,  and  whea 
they  retired  from  the  scene  of  their  exploits  the  ap. 
pliuise  was  aLaiostd«afe(ii]i&. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 


Carrier  SAtrcE  for  MtrTTON._Chop  'sue  Bhalots 
fine,  and  boil  tbem  nj>  with  a  gill  of  gravy,  a  spoonful 
oif  vincf;.ar,  some  pepper  and  salt.    Serve  in  a  boat. 

CiiAjTTiLLY  Caxe  OR  Cake  TRIPLE. — Bake  a  rice  cake 
in  TTioul'-].  Whei'.  cold,  cut  it  rounrl  about  two 
ir  che;;  from  the  edge  witSi  a  sharp  knif s,  taking  care  not 
to  perforate  the  bottom.  Put  in  a  thick  custard  stad 
eome  teaspoonfuls  of  raspberry  jam,  »nd  then  put  oa  a 

LTe.wom  Chetaeds. — Beat  the  yolkg  of  eight  eggs  till 
thev  era  white  as  milk,  then  put  to  them  a  pint  of 
asiling  water,  the  rinds  of  tvjo  lemons  grated,  and  t6e 
juice  sweetened  to  yeur  taste.  Stir  it  on  the  fire  -^U 
thick  enough,  thea  add  a  large  gljss  of  rich  wioo  and  a 
half  a  rjlaga  pf  brandy  ;  give  the  whole  one  ecald  and 
put  it  in  caps  to  be  eaten  cold. 

Saucx:  tcf.  PiTTiLS. — Thickea  some  good  gravy  Tvith 
bfO'TOid  flour  till  it  bosomes  batter,  add  a  dessert 
5ri6orif'.".l  of  walnut  ketehup,  a  teaspoo.nful  of  essence  of 
\TiSno-n.se,  the  same  of  made  mustard,  twelve  capers, 
jnd  a  bit  o'  eschalot,  all  finely  minced,  a  teaspoonful 
)f  gristed  lemon  peel,  and  a  -little  Cayenne.  Simmer 
.'or  i,  minute,  pour  a  little  of  it  over  the  broil,  and 
ssrvo  the  rest  in  a  tureen. 

Li'-tO?T  PT-DDncG. — Make  three-quartsrs  lb.  of 
Eour  aAd  sis  oz.  of  lard  into  a  smooth  paste,  and  roll  it 
out  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch.  Squeeze  the  juica 
fcon.  a  large  lemoi^,  strain  it  into  a  cup,  stir  one  tea- 
spuonfr.l  of  flour  into  it,  and  as  much  moist  sugar  as 
will  make  it  into  a  stiff  and  thick  paste  ;  spread  this 
mi-xturo  over  the  paste,  roll  it  up,  secure  the  ends,  and 
Lir-  tlie  pudding  a  floured  cloth.    Eoil  two  hours. 

Hu'.v  TO  iloi'i-D  BoTTLro  JELLiES.---Uncork  the 
bottle  ;  placo  it  in  a  saucepan  of  hot  water  until  the 
Jelly  is  leduaed.  to  liquid  state  ;  taste  it,  to  ascsrtain 
'.\-hc.ther  it  is  s-.ifi5.c;ently  flavoured,  'nd,  if  not,  add  a 
littlfc  wine.  Pour  the  jelly  into  moulds  which  have 
b&e^i  soaked  ia  water,  let  it  set,  and  turn  it  out,  by 
placing  the  mould  in  hot  water  for  a  minute  :  then 
s--ipa  the  outside  put  a  dish  on  the  tojji,  and  turn  it 
ove- quickly.  Tho  .icily  should  then  hIid  easily  av/ay 
from  the  mould,  and  be  quite  firm.  It  moy  bo  g,ir- 
alsaed  as  tafcte  dictates. 

SiJCED  AyD  Br.OiLLD  Bf.kf. — Pare  the  potatoes  as 
70U  wo-.ild  an  apple  ;  f  i-y  the  potatos.s,  iu  a  thin  batter, 
seasoQcd.  with  salt  and  pepper,  until  they  arc  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  and  place  them  on  a  few  slices  of  cold 
ro  .St  beef,  which  should  be  nicely  seasoned  and  boiled. 

KoAST  Bkkabt  0I-'  Veal,— Wash  the  veal  well,  wipe 
ii  and  dredge  it  with  flour  ;  put  it  down  to  «,  bright 
fire,  but  not  too  near,  as  it  should  not  he  scorched  ; 
baste  it  pientifully  until  done,  dish  it ;  pour  over  the 
cnea+  some  good  melted  butter,  and  send  to  table  with 
it  a  p'ece  of  boiled  bacon  and  a  cut  of  lemon. 

Scotch  CoLi,OPB. — Cut  the  remains  of  cold  roast  veal 
into  thin  slices  of  3  inches  v/idth  ;  score  them  with  a 
fcnifa  ;  grate  on  them  nutmeg,  mace,  cayenne,  and 
fait,  and  fry  them  in  a  little  butter.  Dish  them,  and 
make  a,  little  gravy  on  the  pan  by  putting  in  a  little 
.  batter,  a  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  ^  pint  of  water,  1  tca- 
HTjoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  1  tablcspoonful  of  lemon 
iulce,  J  teaspoonful  of  lemon  peel,  I  tablespoonful  of 
musliT  00m  ketchup,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  and  1 
tablcspoonfixi  of  sherry  ;  give  oaa  boil  and  pour  it 
,  o\'cr  the  coUops  ;  garnish  with  lemon  and  slices  of 
ioasted  bacon  rolled.  Forcemeat  balls  may  bo  added 
!,.•)  this  dish.  If  cream  is  not  at  hand,  substitute  the 
7olk'  of  an  egg,  beaten  up  well  with  a  little  mJllc. 

I;.-):LrD  SALiioy. — Scale  and  clean  the  fish,  and  be 
p.'irtiaular  that  no  blood  is  left  inside  ;  lay  it  in  a  fiah- 
kv'ttle  with  sufficient  cold  watar  to  cover  it,  adding 
in  the  abo've  proportion.  Bring  it  quickly  to  a 
hoi!,  take  off  all  the  scum,  and  let  it  simmer  gently 
s'll  the  fii;h  is  done,  which  will  be  when  the  meat  sepa- 
rrites  entirely  from  the  bone.  Experience  alone  can 
t-.-.a-jh  the  cook  to  fis  the  time  for  boiling  fish  ;  but  it 
r,  evppcially  to  be  lememborcd  that  it  should  never  be 
ur.«lerdressed,  as  then  nothing  is  more  unpleasant  and 
ur-'^-holesome.  Neither  let  it  remain  in  the  kettle  after 
it  is  sufficiently  cooked,  as  that  would  render  it  insipid, 
watery,  and  colourless.  Drain  it ;  and,  if  not  wanted 
for  a  few  minutes,  keep  it  warm  by  meatis  of  warm 
cloths  laid  over  it.  Serve  on  a  hot  napkin,  garnished 
■with  cut  lemon  and  parsley,  and  senS  lobster  or  ehximp 
Bauca  and  plain  melted  batter  to  table  with  it.  A  dish 
of  oucumbsr  u£u;il'y  accompanies  this  fieh.  Cut  lemon 
.Bhould  be  put  on  th?  table  with  it,  and  a  little  of  the 
juice  squeezed  over  it  is  considered  by  many  persons 
an  ngreeable  addition.  Boiled  peas  are  also,  by  soma 
connoisseurs,  eensidered  especially  adapted  to  lie  served 
with  f.aliftOB. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 

Febtt  Houses. — CncuMBEES. — An  increased  amount 

of  daylight  and  sun-heat  necessitates  increased  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  the  cultiv.-'.tor.  If  local  con- 
ditions are  favourable;  an  abundant  action  of  both 
roots  and  hend  will  i^ow  be  apparent  :  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, such  condition.'?  are  uniavouw.blc,  the  foliage 
wiU  now  flag  severely  under  the  power  of  the  sun,  and 
this  state  of  things  at  once  suggests  an  evil  somewhere, 
that  must  be  grappled  with.  Either  the  root  action  is 
inert,  or  the  night  temperatures  have  been  maintained 
at  ton  high  a  figure,  and,  as  a  consequence,  produce 
weakness  and  foliage.  Begin  at  the  beginning,  there- 
fore ;  possibly  worms  have  taken  possession  of  the 
bed,  in  jwhich  case' expel  them  by  repeated  doses  of 
lime  or  soot-watcr.  A  small  handful  oj  toot  or  lime 
to  every  two  gallons  of  water  will  be  strong  enough  to 
commence  with,  making  it  a  little  stronger  at  each  ap- 
phcation.  After  the  worms  have  been  expelled 
thoroughly,  renovate  the  beds,  and  rather  than 
allow  the  fohage  to  flag  severely,  employ  a  thin 
shading  of  canvas  for  an  hour  or  two  at  midday. 
Plants  in  good  health,  however,  v.'ill  hardly  need 
shading  at  pi-esent,  but  tho  blinds  had  better  be 
at  hand,  as  they  will  be  required  hereafter — ■ 
thin  canvas  is  the  ber-t  and  cheapest  material.  Re- 
peated doses  of  hquid  manure  may  now  be  given, 
always  b.eginning  with  it  in  a  weak  state,  and  an  oc- 
casiiinal  sprinkling  of  the  same  upon  the  floors  and 
side  walls  of  the  house  will  bo  beneficial.  The  floors 
and  pipes  should  now  be  damped  about  seven  a.m., 
and  the  foliage  gently  damped  on  warm  sunny  days 
about  three  p.m.,  closing  the  ventilators  at  the  same 
time.  Be  very  attentive  in  thinning  out  the  foliage, 
stopping,  &c.,  as  previously  advised.  In  pits  and 
frames  still  carry  out  previous  suggestions,  \vhich  \\'ill 
be  sufliciout  for  the  present. 

MI:LO^'S. — When  the  fruits  have  set  and  have  at- 
tained the  size  of  a  walnut,  let  the  roots  receive  a 
thorough  watering.  About  the  next  day  they  should 
be  well  earthed-up  with  a  good  rich  compost,  ramming 
it  down  fairly  tight,  and  be  again  '•watered.  After- 
wards continue  to  stop  and  remove  all  superfluous 
growths.  Lot  the  bottom  heat  be  slightly  increased, 
if  possible,  and  the  syringe  moderately  applied  about 
3  p.m.  Don't  let  the  temperatures  fluctuate  too  much ; 
a  slight  increase  on  that  already  advised,  is  now,  how- 
ever, desirable.  Train  regularly  the  growths  of  later 
plants,  and  remove  at  least  every  alteraate  lateral  as 
soon  as  it  is  visible.  In  pits  and  frames  a  bottom-heat 
of  80  degrees  should  be  secured  to  those  plants  which 
are  now  beginaing  to  run.  In  newly-made  beds  the 
bottom-heat  should  be  about  90  decrees.  In  small 
gardens  whei-e  verbenas  and  the  like  have  to  be 
struck  in  tho  melon  frame,  watch  over  them  with  a  very 
jealous  eye,  lest  they  introduce  greenfly  and  thripsand 
other  pests,  to  tho  certain  injury  of  the  melons. 

Kitchen  Gardex. — No  time  should  be  lost  in  sowing 
the  main  crops  of  the  brassica  tribe,  such  as  b(n-eColcs, 
Savoys,  and  latg  brocolis.  The  varieties  of  the  latter 
ai'c  uow  so  numerous  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
'  making  a  selection  ;  but  amongst  the  be.st  for  succes- 
sion are  Snow's  winter  white,  early  Penzance,  Cooluig's 
matchless,  Sutton's  perfection.  Knight's  protecting, 
Chappel's  cream,  and  Carter's  summer  brocoli. 
These  come  in  much  in  the;  oi-dcr  named.  The  latter 
is  a  most  useful  kind,  giving  a  supply  until  cauli- 
flowers come  into  use.  The  principal  crop  of  carrots, 
beet,  salsafy,  scorzanera,  &c.,  should  be  put  in  at  an 
early  period.  Sow  in  drills  15  inches  apart,  and 
where  slugs  are  at  all  troublesome  a  good  dressing 
o  I  fresh-slaked  lime  should  be  put  on  the  ground 
previous  to  drawing  the  drills.  Continue  to  make  suc- 
cessional  sowings  of  peas,  broad  beans,  lettuce,  radishes, 
&;c.,  in  proportion  to  the  probable  demand.  'When  a 
constant  succession  of  peas  is  required,  it  is  best  fi-om 
this  time  forward  through  the  summer  to  sow  in» 
trenches,  previously  well  manured ;  this  assists  iu  sup- ' 
plying  the  necessary  degree  of  moisture  at  the  roots  in 
dry  weather.  A  good  breadth  of  ejrly  turnips  may 
now  be  sown  to  succeed  those  first  sown,  which  seldom 
stand  long  at  this  early  season.  Sow  on  a  warm  bor- 
der seeds  of  Basil,  knotted  marjoram,  and  summer  sa- 
vory, and  re-plant  herbs  generally  when  necessary  ; 
plant  suckers  of  globe  ^rtichok'»  on  well-prepared 
ground,  four  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  three  feet  apart 
in  the  rov/s  ,  but  t-,  prevent  any  danger  of  failure  it  is 
better  to  put  two  sets  to  each  space — these,  if  well  at- 
tended to,  furnish  a  fine  autumn  supply.  The  old 
stools  also  should  be  well  thinned,  leaving  three  or 
four  of  the  best  suck^-s  to  each  stool.  The  planting 
of  thelatercrops  cf  potatoes  may  now  be  proceeded  with. 


FACETIiE. 


What  is  invifiiblo  blue  ?   A  policeman,  when  yo* 

want  him 

"\Vhy  are  Government  clerks  like  the  fountain  h 
Leicester-square  '!  Because  they  play  fiom  ten  to  four 

When  was  the  largest  amount  of  beef-tea  coneiuned 
in  England  ?  When  Henry  VIII.  dissolved  the  Papal 
bull. 

Why  should  taUore'  children  be  boiled  ?  Becauae 
they  are  pa-snipe  (parsnips). 

Why  is  the  volunteer  movement  like  a  basket  of 
apples  '!  Because  every  corps  (core)  has  its  colonel 
(kei-nel). 

When  is  it  dangerous  to  enter  a  church?  When 
there  is  a  canon  in  the  reading  desk  and  a  great  guu  in 
the  pulpit. 

Would  you  rather  an  elephant  killed  you  or  a  go- 
rilla ?    Rather  the  elephant  killed  the  gorUla. 

What  is  the  difl'erenco  between  schoolboys  and  post- 
age stamps  ?  One  you  lick  with  a  stick,  the  other  you 
stick  with  a  lick. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  surgeon  and  a  con- 
jurer ?    One  is  a  cupper,  the. other  a  sorcerer. 

Why  have  poulti-y  no  future  state  of  exifitence  ? 
Because  they  have  their  necks  twu-led  (next  world)  in 
this. 

How' do  you  know  that  a  dove  is  very  cautious  ?  Be- 
cause he  knows  his  peas  and  coos  (p's  and  q's). 

What  is  the  difierence  between  a  land  surveyor  and 
a  so:u-f  '!  One  is  agent  for  proj^erty,  the  other  a  propel 
tie  for  a  gent. 

Why  should  Mr.  Rarey  avoid  seaport  towns  ?  Be- 
cause of  the  horee  (hoarse)  breakers  on  the  coast. 

\\'hat  writer  would  have  been  the  best  angler  ?  The 
judicious  Hooker. 

Why  is  avarice  like  a  bad  memory  ?  Because  it  if 
always  for  getting. 

A  feeling  all  persons  detest, 

Altho'  'tis  by  every  one  felt, 
By  two  letters  fully  oxpressed,^ 
By  tv/ice  two  invariably  spelt  ? 
-Envy(NV). 

Why  ib  education  like  a  tailor?  Because  it  forms  oui 
nabits. 

Why  is  a  nobleman  like  a  book  ?  Because  he  has  a 
title. 

Which  is  the  strongest  day  in  the  week  ?  Sunday, 
because  all  the  rest  are  week  (weak)  days. 

Which  is  the  easier  to  speU — fiddle-de-dee  or  fiddle- 
cle-dum  ?  The  former  because  it  is  sjielt  with  more 
e's  (ease). 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  photographer  and 
the  whooping-cough  ':  The  one  makes  fac-similes,  the 
other  sick  familie.s. 

Of  what  part  of  London  does  a  lame  man  remind 
us ;  Cripplegate. 

"Wben  does«a  farmer  act  with  great  rudeness  to  his 
corn  ?  When  he  pulls  its  ear  and  when  he  thrashes  t. 

When  is  a  lover  like  a  tailor  ?  'UTieu  he  presses  his 
suit. 

What  vegetable  is  anything  but  agreeable  on  hoixA 
ship A  leek. 

Why  is  a  deceptive  woman  like  a  sempstress  ?  Be- 
cause she  js  not  wluit  she  seams.  '' 

What  games  of  caids  is  most  played  by  soldiers  ? 
Hazai-d  or  picket. 

What  interjection  is  of  the  feminine  gender  ?  A-las  ■ 

'V/hy  are  good  husbands  like  dough  .-  Because  wo- 
men need  (knead)  them. 

Why  -is  a  man  committing  mui-der  like  a  hen  walk- 
ing across  the  street .-    Because  it  is  a  foul  proceeding. 

ivhat  animal  falls  fiom  the  skies  .■    The  rain-deer. 

What  islands  ought  to  be  good  singers.  The  cauaiies 

Why  is  a  sporting  clergyman  like  a  soldier  who  runs 
from  the  fight  ?  Because  he  departs  from  his  sphere 
of  action  (fear  of  action). 

■\Vhy  is  an  elephant  like  a  brick  ?  Because  neithei 
of  them  can  climb  a  tree. 

Why  is  Jlont  Blanc  like  a  large  ship-dealer  ?  Be- 
cause it  can  avalanche  (have  a  launch). 

Why  is  a  lover's  heart  like  the  sea-serpent  ?  Be- 
cause it  is  a  secrcter  (sea  creeter)  of  great  sighs 
(size). 

Why  are  horsemen,  dairymen,  bakers,  sempstresses, 
dressmakers  and  topers  found  kt  the  Isle  of  Wight ! 
Because  the  first  may  have  a  Ryde  (ride)  there  ;  the 
second  Cowes  (cows)  ;  the  thud  a  Bight  of  Alumen 
(bite  of  alum  ia);  the  fourth,  Xeedles;  the  fifth,  Brad- 
ing  (braiding);  aiid  the  last,  Xew-port. 

There  is  an  old  miser  iu  Baltimore  who  always  gets 
drunk  before  counting  his  money,  so  that  he  may  see 
double. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  London  aquarium  on  a  vciy  large  scr.lo  is  to  be 
built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Langham  Hotel. 

'Lord  Suirsex  Lennox  is  now  lying  dangerously  ill  at 
Brighton. 

>ir.  George  Daivson  is  going  to  America  on  a  lec- 
turing tour. 

The  doatli  is  ann^un'^od  of  Ma:ia,  the  -wife  of  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett,  Bart.,  of  Leeds. 

The  a-stronomer,  Hansen,  ciied  at  Gotha  on  the  2Gth 
March. 

At  present  the  ITqw  York  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  So- 
ciety has  on  itis  rolls  about  2,(i00  faiuilies — say  12,000 
per.-^ons — to  whom  it  gi\  es  assistance  every  week. 

The  lioyal  Commission  on  the  Labour  Laws  will 
meet  to  talie  evidence  on  the  ISth  inst.,  but  their  sit- 
ting will  not  he  public. 

A  new  daily  Chincs^c  paper  has  been  established  at 
Ffong  Kong.  Thcoth<;r  Chinese  journals  of  the  colony 
Lave  been  altered  fi-oin  tri-weoklics  to  daihes. 

Kowclific,  the  Chartist  butcher,  well  known  for  his 
opposition  jx)  Lord  Palmerstou,  died  at  I'iverton  on 
lot  ApriL 

The  cremation  discussion  has  gone  so  far  on  the 
Continent  that  a  furnace  is  being  erected  in  Sasony  to 
test  the  sr.bject  practically. 

Proceedings,  it  is  .-^iiid.  ai'e'  to  be  t.akcn  against  the 
rector  of  St.  Jt>sry-le-3traud,  London,  for  excessive 
Ritualistic  practiees;. 

The  Empoior  of  ,4-'*''*^'''  l^-'s  sent  to  Air.  E.  J.  lici-d. 
C.B.,  M.r.,  a  Knight  Commemdership  of  the  Imperial 
Order  of  Joseph. 

The  election  expenses  of  Professor  Fawoett  =m  candi- 
date for  Bi-ighton  were  £473.  and  thcie  of  J>lr.  White 
£514. 

llie  Chridlan  Shield  has  ceased  to  exist.  Tso  an- 
nouncement that  it  would  be  stopped  was  made  in  the 
last  nuti£ibi;r  i-ssucd. 

A  convict  in  Vu'ginia  is  said  to  have  been  pardoned 
recently  on  condition  of  abstaining  fj'om  intoxicating 
liquor  for  three  years. 

It  is  in  coiitcinplation  Ijy  the  military  authorities  to 
construct  at  th(-  Jloyal  Ar.senai,  Woohvjch,  a  gun 
weighing  e'ghty-one  tons. 

Mr.  William  C'ullau  Biyant,  assisted  by  Mr.  Sydney 
Howard  Gay.  ha.s  in  preparation  a  "  Popular  History 
of  the  United  States.'' 

It  is  stated  from  Laufeubourg  that  the  waters  of  the 
Rhine  have  not  been  jccu  so  low  as  at  the  present 
moment  since  185S. 

On  yaturday  above  TG?  joiners  vrcat  cut  on  strike 
at  Nev.xastlc-on-Tync.  Thoy  demand  a  penny  an  houi 
advance  in  v.ages,  whicii  the  masters  refu.se. 

The  petition  against  the  return  of  Mr.  Hopwood  and 
Mr.  Pennington,  members  for  Stockport,  has  been 
withdrawn. 

The  Lewes  election  expenses  are  published,  and  are 
as  follovv-  :— Mr.  Christie,  £79-3  lis.  2d,  ;  Mr.  Cohen, 
Q.C.,  £756  7s.  lOd. 

The  Atheiumm  says  Mr.  Swinburne's  "  BothwcH''  is 
jomplete.  It  will  b'c  lengthy,  ar.d  v.'ill  exceed  iaa 
limits  of  a  stage  piece. 

Mr.  Kinglalie's  publishers  inte^-.d  to  issue  a  now 
edition  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  "  Invasion  of 
the  Crimea,"  which  have  for  some  tims  been  out  of 
pruit. 

The  province  of  Algiers  hasboen  declared  by  General 
Chanzy  in  a  state  of  siego;  The  reason  assigned  is  the 
violent  language  used  by  the  lladieal  papers  in  attack- 
ingthe  AsKcnibly  and  tiie  Govoynnient. 

Mr.  V>'.  BradfoivTr.  famous  Arctic  picture,  "  Crushed 
by  Icebergs,"  and  Mr.  F.  Chajilin's,  •'  Dream  on,  Sv,  eet 
Babe,"  are  Iqow  being  o.vhibitcd,  at  the  Rathbone  l  ine 
Art  Gallery,  Rathbone-place,  Ijondon. 

A  Paris  despatch  statcA  tiK't  tlie  B.ank  of  Paris  has 
joiu' d  the  b.iuking  houses  wiio  have  cOniracted  to  ad- 
v^niiothesum  of  40,000,00li£.  to  the  Turkis'u  Ooveru- 
mcrit. 

The  Extradition  Treaty,  which  has  b(>en  just  tron- 
ciuded  betw<^  in  Quec:i  Victoria  and  the  Emperor  of 
A.u.-,tria,  is  printed  in  the  Huugaiiau  langucige,  as  well 
.-.s  in  EngH.sh  and  Gennan. 

Pi-oiessor  Von  Ihjiko  is  engaged  .n  re-editing  his 
''  History  'f  the  Popes,"  with  i-eferf:nee  to  the  relations 
DCtween  P\,o  Nono  audthc  German  Empire.  ThePro- 
iessor  is  now  more  thau  7:3  years  old. 

The  Hon.  A  S.  Canning,  grandson  of  the  first  Lord 
jarv.agh,  and  a  relative  of  thr  celebrated  Prime  Mi- 
nister, has,  sitys  ilie  Athcv(xnvi^  a  volume  in  the  press 
.>u  "  Christiari  T'>l"r:itioii,"  which  will  bo  published  by 
Messrs,  Kcrby  and  Endean. 

Cr,  Beke  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  d/its-iled  narra- 


tive Ci  his  recent  journey  and  ics  results,  v.-hich  vrill  be 
illustrated  by  sketches  made  on  the  spot  by  Mr,  John 
Miine,  I'.G.S.,  who  accompanio'l  him  on  the  expe- 
dition. 

The  Xewsvondcr  announce.?  th.at  Mr.  K.  H.  P.atterson 
has  ceased  to  edit  the  Glasnov:  Xix'i. 

Mr.  Sims  ReeTes.  who  has  been  ill,  is  mu.ch  better, 
and  has  announced  his  intention  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment at  Halifax. 

"  Came  to  his  death  while  bcii-.a  hit  with  a  long- 
handled  stev.-pan  in  th.e  hand",  of  liis  v,-ife,''  is  the  ex- 
piVssive  verdict  of  an  Hlinoii  jury. 

The  ContinmUd  LJeraM  s;iys  tiic  foot-and-mouth 
disease  amongst  cattle  h.as  entir'^ly  disajTpcared  from 
th"  cantnns  of  Friburg,  V.aud,  and  Neufchat"!. 

More  than  a  hundred  people  arv>  drinking  v,  ann  blood 
at  the  Brighton  abattoir  for  various  diseases  and  there 
is  talk  oi  building  a  hoiolto  accommodate  the  patients. 

Mr.  Gladstone  s  CApenscs  at  the  Greenwich  election 
in  February  la.Tt.  ai  e  otiicially  declared  to  have  been 
£1,323. 

The  AoesvorAf^r  stfiie-  that  a  new  evening  daily 
paper,  to  be  called  the  Mail,  will  he  ^tarted  in  Man- 
chester early  in  May,  in  the  Conservative  interest. 

A  Mi.-3i»s;ppi  p.-.pcr  v.-ants  a  nov,-  editor.  The  last 
one  went  out  with  a  revolver  to  uphold  an  e'iitorial. 
and  he  returned  in  a  wheelbarrow  with  a  bhmket  over 
him. 

The  Corporation'  of  London  have,  it  is  said,  re- 
solved to  in'-itethe  Queen  to  the  banquet  v.-hich  is  to 
bo  given  to  the  Emjjeror  of  Russia  during  his  visit  to 
this  i;'ju!;tiy. 

The  colliery  engine-men  cf  X^rtii  &ta{t<;rcj(Bh!ro  n- 
i  Slot  that  the  reduction  of  10  per  cent.  5n  their  v.  age.; 
shoTild  be  postponed  fo;-  two  m"uth.:  or  they  ',viil 
.strike. 

A  printlr.s'  guild  for  boys  has  been  estabii-^hod  at 
th.e  sch.ools  iu  Parker-street,  little  Queen-street,  to 
provide  instruction  and  amusement  for  boys  engaged 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  printing  trade. 

In  an  action  by  Miss  Jessie  CVniper.  shipo'ii'ner".- 
dauLhter,  Wigton,  against  the  Kcv.  !Mr.  Cullen,  parish 
iTiiiiister  th<Te,  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  the 
jury  on  Tuesday  av.-ardcd  plaintilF  .1J2.''>0  d.uuagcs. 

The  Jii  xTnol  dc  St.  Pcicrsbury  announce?!  the  death  of 
an  Ai-menian  woman,  125  years  old.  She  was  iu  the 
full  enjoyment  of  her  senses  -up  to  her  deatii,  and 
could  v.-alk  without  assistancf . 

Mr.  J.  C.  M.  Beiiewi...  suiFering  from  adangcioi'.s  ill- 
ness, and  big  position  oa  Sunday  v.'as  considered  so 
critical  that  praycrawero  requested  for  him  in  the  Lon- 
i  don  'Wosi-ciid  liomaa  Catholic  churches. 

The  time  allowed  for  intending  exhibiicrs  at  the 
I  forthcoming  International  E.-^hibitioa  at  Bremicn,  to 
make  thr  necessary  dcelai-ations,  has  been  extended 
!  from  the  1st  to  the  loth  of  the  present  month. 

T!ie  Manchcvccr  Central  Co-operative  Association  is 
•about  to  establish  a  great  v.-.?^rbhousc  in  London.  fi->r  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  .southern  co-operative  stores 
i7ith  goods.  ,£20,000  will  bo  invented  in  the  under- 
taking. 

The  Manchester,  Lincoln,  and  Siiciiield  P,-^iway 
I  Company  ha\'e  advanc-d  the  v,-ages  of  all  th.e  engine- 
men  who  h,avc  been  in  their  employ  three  years  G '.. 
per  day,  but  have  refused  to  diminish  the  labour  to 
tv.-eive  hours  per  day. 

■'  Favi.'weil,  Susan — you   have   driven  mo  to  the 
grave,"  -.vrote  John  Larch,  cf  Alabama,  four  years  agf.', 
und  left  the  note  on  the  river  bank.    He  was  arrested 
in  Cincinaatti  the  otlier  day.  living  with  another 
I  v.-omon. 

The  light  t^vxs  levied  cn  shii  piag  by  lt:e  Trinity 
I  Kg  ISO  .are  'mag  revised,  anr",  by  tlie  :-.doption  a  new 
1  .sc  .le  of  cMVges',  v.-hioVi  wih  come  ir'o  operatif'n  the 
I  1  st  proximo,  shipowners  will  be  r  elieved  of  taxation  to 
j  tiii;  extcKt  of  f.hmt  .£100,000  aye.ar. 
i  Miss  Maria  Carroll,  in  religion  Sister  Mary  Teresa, 
i  dierl  at  the  Sister  Mercy  Convent  in  Qne',>nsTo~'n  on 
I  Sunday,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  jior  age  and  th? 
!  twenty-second  of  her  religious  career.  Mia.-;  t^trroliwas 
I  one  of  the  thi-oe  ladies  who  fo-uudcd  the  Convent  of 
I  Mercy  in  Quecusipwn. 

The  alterations  made  by  Mr.  Fcr.vj  i'u  in  the  V'or'naT.'s 
Suffrage  P.ill  have  Kcited  co-asiderable  dissatisfaction 
among  the  supporters  of  that  measure,  but  cxplanp- 
tions  have  been  made  which  v.  ill  probably  bf  accepted 
as  s:',tisfactory.  The  late  period  fl;-:ed  for  the  second 
reading  has  also  nat;u-a11y  ex«ited  some  comment. 

Gener.-d  Sir  Richard  Airey;  G.C.B.,  wil'  shortly  as- 
sume command  of  the  troops  in  Ireland,  in  succession 
to  f,orrt  Sandhurst  It  is  expected  'tl'-t  Licuienaut- 
General  Sii  Cha)ief.  Ellice,  K  C.B.,  will  succeed'  Sir 
Richard  Airey  as  Adjutant-General  to  the  Forces. 
Maior-General  Sir  Alfred  Horsfovd,  K.C.B..  command- 


ing the  Sovith-Eastern  District,  is  .spoken  of  as  Six 
Cl'.arles  Klliee's  succosuor. 

The  .'Uiglo-yliiicricau  Commisaion  has  concluded  its. 
la'bo'sus.  Mr.  Howard  will  aisb-,:.rse  the  awards  made 
to  British  subjects  before  the  2Cth  of  September. 
!  Great  agitation  prc'.'aiis  in  Tarragona.  ■Tl\'>  working 
coopers  demand  higher  wages  and  payment  for  throe 
week's,  din-iug  which  they  have  been  oi.  strike. 

A  corresper.de:;t  of  the   T'^ic^i  suggests  t;:ar  the 
pri'jj  of   the   gold    dust   brouglit    uoiwe    fi-om  tlie. 
iuu^.v-itoe  v.T.i  may  be  onhariced  if  it  ho  sold  by  auc- 
tion, or  pvivately,   'to  respocta'ole  goldsinitL",  w!io 
w-ill  make  trinkets  of  it  ior  sale  to  the,  general  public, 

lJusinoKS  at  the  Cape  of  Go"d  Hope  diamond  fiields 
continues  very  dull.  A'.  chdoaeon  Robin8<:^n,  of  Natal 
is  dead.  Langalibabele,  the  rebel,  has  been  found 
guilty  .and  sentenced  to  tr.''jn3pc'rtati"n  for  life. 

At  tiic  an-.aual  me/zting  of  tl'.e  Royal  General  Thea- 
trical Fund  on  April  2d.  Mr.  Howe,  w-ho  presided. 
Stat  jd  that  Mr.  Buekst";ie  would  have  be-on  pi'csent 
had  ho  not  been  advised  'u;-  Ms  doctor  to  refrain  from 
atteiidlng.  A  short  time  ago  a  heavy  scene-roller  fell 
upon  Mr.  Buekstcne  at  the  Haymarkot  The.atre.  and 
thi,;  stunned  him.  He  s-,.-.b3cquontly  fell  dowt  stair.s, 
ar.d  the  tv.-o  occurrences  had  given  .a  ah(x;k  to  Ms  sy."-- 
tcm  which  W'^c-.ld  render  rest  necessary.  The  exT.'C!:- 
ditura  for  J(he  year,  it  was  stated,  had  been  £2,008  Is, 
7d,,  ;ind  it  had  be.-n  nccess.-.ry  to  'borrow  £300  from 
the  bankers.    Mr.  Sotheru  hx-.d  given  £272. 

A  Nice  Q-j.vlificati-on. — The  Tz'p.c^  describes  the 
r.ov,-  Secretai-j  for  V7ar  a..;  a  country  gecticman  -who  haa 
practised  at  the  bar,  snd  possesses  just  th.',t  knowledge 
of  army  orsaiiisation  which  is  to  be  expected  in 
country  gentlemen  so  quaiiiied. 

BuiK-TiNC  o:-  A  D'iKL-  I-Ioll,,xd. — On  Friday 
April  G.  a  tempestuous  sea  accompanying  -the  higii  tide 
b-arst  the  dyke  which  was  in  co'ur.se  of  completion  at 
Wadden,  and  overflowed  t'ne  cnoampmiiUt  of  500  work- 
men who  were  engaged  on  it.  Thirteen  were  drowned, 
and  the  remainder  only  csc.ipccl  "oy  a  precipitate  flight, 
ab.mdoniiig  everything  they  had 

A  DiRGi!ACEroL  ScEXi:  ix  Chicago.  —  Yesterday 
afternoon  100  hidie.3  went  to  the  City  Hall,  bearing  a 
memorial  to  the  city  council,  sigued  by  10,000  women, 
protesting  against  the  proi>osod  repeal  of  the  Sunday 
r:.vloon  closing  ordinan-.x:.  yifter  the  petition  was  read, 
t'nc  aldermen  proceeded  by  a  vote  of  22  to  14  to  pass 
an  o«dinancc  ijermittiug  saloons  to  be  kept  open  cn 
Sundays.  Tl:cdefeatc,liadics;-otired.follov,-cd'oya  disor- 
derly crov.'d  v,-ho  yelled  a;id  hooted  at  tiicm,  ;;,nd  were 
only  kept  back  by  the  pelijc.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
di.'igr-.ceful  scenes  ever  witnessed  in  Chici.-.g>;.—2>ii-o(7ie, 
■March  13. 

l.ii;..~ir  or  Coi;:;'i;;,'s  ArPOM-r.-^Intelligcnee  haa 
been  received  from  Frosb-urg  of  the  death  of  Counteai 
Apponyi,  who  v.-r.s  so  well  ki;o-.7n  in  Paria,  where  sh« 
presidvxl  over  the  rcdvions  at  the  Aus-,;rian  Embassj 
from  1825  to  154S.  She  went  vdtii  her  husband,  whc 
was  the  father  of  the  present  Cp-v,nt  yi.pponyi,  to  Parii 
at  ttio  date  first  irintioncci,  and  remained  in  the 
Fj-eucb  cf.pital  for  23  years. 

•Gir.  .wcK  Fj-.l-.iK  o;-  a  Gas  Coi:r/>sr. — The  New 
Gas  Compauy,  Whitctia\::n— cue  of  the  two  ccin- 
panies  in  t)-e  to-,v:: — mr,do  the  cxtiaordriiaiy  pabi:.c 
anno-i.-.noement  on  March  23  that  on  and  after  thi 
31 3t  u!t.  t'ac  prioe  of  ga*  to  their  private  coaavmeis 
will  bj  reduced  to  IDd'.  per  l.OOO"  cu'oio  feet.  The 
proient  price  is  43.  7a.  Cc-".3ido)».b]e  speculation  u  , 
being  indulged  in  as  to  the  cause  of  this  singular  freak. 

'EccxoiiflCAL  F!;;".N;'4L'i:"j7;r-£'jcncHiii..;i  wi-.-er;  hf.-w 
•.•a5-icu,7  ways  gc'ti-.-.g  .>f;cad  ii;  Uie  world.  One  cl 
theiu  is  in  •  .  ;  -,  of  so'.on<t-i;;iKi1  furniture  ;i1 
auetion.  Mr...  ^./L  )  .a.e  puFcIiased /i  ic-.;ngc, ''''riday 
for  tVvo  doio.  -.vi'.iitod  «ometl,'.!n:  f<'"iMr,  (^.'C'ld, 

rej'.oe  to  throw  hiuiscif  uov.n  qi\  after  supper.  M. 
0'<,'larence  tlircv,-  himself  dov.n  c;i  tui.s  loung  ti;a' 
cvcnir.g.  and  jjassed  immediately  through  it,  splittiiig 
his  vest  in  the  ba-.k.  bursting  one  icncethrougiiiu's pants, 
and  nearly  uc'-aj)itatuig  one  car  with  the  er.d  vf  a  brokeia 
spring,  it  rcq-tvb'ed  the  gj-pavest  exertions  of  two 
neighbours  to  extricate  hl.t;.  He  hasn't  spoken  to  iiia 
wife  since. 

Two  CiriLBr.Eiy  Struck  by  Lightning.— On  T-^csday 
March  51,  several  ohLidrcn  were  returning  from  schooj 
at  Tatham,  ten  miles  from  Lancaster,  when  thev  were 
caught  in  a  h.ailstorm.  Two  of  them,  John  Paisley 
Smith,  aged  18  years,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  .Joseph 
Foster,  took  shelter  under  an  oak  tree.  The  trc ,  was 
struck  by  lightning,  and  stripped  of  a  considerable 
porti-n  of  its  bark  anti.  branches.  Smith  was  killed 
ou  the  spot.  His  companion  was  knocked  doi'n,  bi;( 
was  not  injured.  Th-.^re  was  a  small  black  mark  ovei 
Smith's  ri?ht  eye,  and  one  on  his  chess. 
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THE  PEmr  DESPATCH; 


[April  U,  Wi- 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT, 
"  A  STRANGE  WORLD." 
NEW  NOVEL 

ET 

MISS  BRADDON. 


We  hare  great  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  we  shall  commence  the 
publication  of  a  new  and  thrilling 
novel  from  the  distinguished  pen  of 
MISS  BRADDON,  entitled  "  A 
STEAJSTGE  WORLD,"  in  the  Penny 
Despatch  of  next  Saturday,  April 
18th.  The  New  Story  will,  we  are 
confident,  excite  the  keenest  interest  in 
literary  circles,  and  We  can  promise- 
the  reaAJers  of  the  Penny  Despatch 
a  treat/  of  the  highest  kind.  . 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Letters  ;ire  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days 
after 'they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
nunabeT,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
anji,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tictos  ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  escept -sfhen  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  comphed  with  we  tate  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  found  unsuitable. 

A.  Constant  SuBSCRrBER. — Write  to  the  Admiralty^ 
London.  We  fear  you  are  too  old  to  be  a  midship- 
man. As  you  have  not  sent  your  name  and  address, 
we  cannott  remedy  yoiu-  complaint  in  re  delivery. 

tiOUlSA. — 5'ou  can  learn  the  concertina  at  twenty. 
Fair  peiDple  look  well  in  colours  of  almost  any  hue  ; 
but  let  them  not  be  too  bold.  Pimples  arise  from 
poverty  or  impurity  of  the  blood.  In  the  one  case 
adopt  a  generous  diet,  take  fresh  air  and  exercise  ; 
and  the  other  try  sarsaparilla  or  other  purifying  me- 
dicine.  Writing  and  spelhng  good. 

T.  [M.  (Dubhn). — Miss  Bateman,  in  addition  to  the 
plays  you  name,  appeared  in  Fazio,  The  Lady  6f 
Lyons.  Mr.  Laurence  is  the  author  of  "  Guy  Living- 
stone." 

^  IlEAn:£R  wishes  to  know  where  the  line — 
'         AAd  there  naver  was  moonlight  so  sweet  as  this 
•  occurs ;  also. 

Why  banish  tmth  ?  It  injures  not  the  dead  1 
CoNSTAiy'T  Reader. — Find  out  the  diocese  in  which 
your  friesnd  was  a  clergyman,  and  write  to  the 
bishop. 

aou)  FisfH.— .Great  care  must  be  taken  of  gold  fish,  as 
they  are  very  susceptible  ;  and  hence  a  loud  noise, 
strong  smell,  violent  or  even  slight  shaking  of  the 
vess/el,  will  ofttimes  destroy  them.  Small  worms, 
which  are  common  to  the  water,  suffices  for  their 
food  in  general  ;  but  the  Chinese,  who  bring  gold 
fish  to  great  perfection,  throw  small  balls  of  paste 
into  the  water,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  They 
give  them  also  lean  pork,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  re- 
duced to  a  Tery  fine  and  delicate  powder.  Fresh 
river-water  must  be  given'  them  every  day.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  collect  the  spavra,  when  seen  float 
ing  on  ttie  water,  as  otherwise  it  will  be  destroyed 
ISy  the  fieh  themselves.  This  spawn  is  put  into  a 
vessel,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  until  vivified  by  the 
heat.    Gold  fish,  however,  seldom  deposit  gj^wa 


when  kppt  in  vases.    In  order  to  procure  a  supply, 
they  must  be  put  into  reservoirs  of  a  cousiderablc 
depth,  in  .some  parts  at  least,  well  shaded  at  inter- 
vals with  water-lihes,  and  constantly  supphed  with 
fresh  water.    At  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  nume- 
rous barques  are  seen  in  the  great  rivers  of  Yang- 
tse-Keang,  which  go  thither  to  purchase  the  spawn 
of  gold  fish.    This  is  obtained  with  no  small  care, 
for  tov^ards  the  month  of  May  the  inhabitants  close 
the  river  in  several  places  with  mats  and  hurdles, 
which  extend  nine  or  ten  leagues,  and  leave  only  a 
space  in  the  middle  sufficient  for  the  passage  of 
boats.  The  spawn  is  stopped  by  these  hurdles,  and 
the  water  being  afterwards  drawn  up,  and  put  into 
large  vessels,  is  sold  to  mei'chants,  who  send  it  to 
all  parts.    Gold  fish  were  introduced  into  England 
about  the  yfear  1691,  l?ut   remained  exceedingly 
scarce  till  1728,  when  a  great  number  were  brought 
over,  and  presented  to  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  by 
whom  they  were  usually  distributed  round  London. 
J.  D.  M. — Various  remeches  have  been  prescribed  for 
dandriff,  which  is  a  disease  of  the  skin.    It  is  very 
difficult  of  cure  ;  but  cleanhness,  and  brushing  the 
hair  with  a  hard  brush,  sometimes  improve  the  head. 
You  had  better  consult  a  doctor.    We  cannot  give 
any  remedy  for  preserving  the  hair. 
RojrEO. — Dublin  was  noticed  by  Ptolemy  as  a  famous 
city  in  the  year  140.   You  can  measure  the  distance 
of  the  pole  from  the  zenith  by  trigonometry  and  the 
instrument  known  as  Hadley's  sextant. 
A  Lover  op  tee  Despatch.— Do  not  try  to  become 
pale  and  thin.    Avoid  stimulants  and  take  exercise, 
and  you  wiU.  probably  decrease  your  weight.   '  Let 
your  hair  alone.    Writing  too  large  and  scattered. 
J.  R.  G.-"The  best  way  to  remove  ink  from  parch- 
ment is  to  apply  a  sharp  knife  so  gently  as  to  erase 
the  mark  withoiit    roughening  the  parchment. 
Writ'ng  good,  suitable  for  an  office. 
O.  R.— To  extract  grease  spots  from  books  or  paper 
gently  wann  the  greased  or  spotted  part  of  the  book, 
or  paper,  and  then  press  upon  it  pieces  of  blotting_ 
paper,  one  after  another,  so  as  to  absorb  as  much  of 
the  grease  as  possible.    Have  ready  some  fine  clear 
essential  oil  of  turpefltine  heated  almost  to  a  boiling 
state,  warm  the  greased  leaf  a  little,  and  then,  with 
a  soft  clean  brush,  wet  with  the  heated  turpentine 
both  sides  of  the  spotted  part.  By  repeating  this  ap 
pUcation,  the  grease  wDl  be  extracted.    Lastly,  with 
another  brush,  dipped  in  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  go 
over  the  place,  and  the  grease  will|no  longer  appear, 
neither  will  the  paper  be  discoloured. 
G.  B. — The  sting  of  a  bee  is  generally  more  virulent 
than  that  of  a  wasp,  and  with  some  people  attended 
with  very  violent  effects.    The  sting  of  a  bee  is 
barbed  at  the  end,  and,  consequently,  always  left  in 
the  wound;  that  of  a  wasp  is  pointed  only,  so  that 
thev  can  sting  more  than  once,  which  a  bee  cannot 
do.    ^STien  any  person  is  stung  by  a  bee,  let  the 
sting,  in  the  first  place,  be  instantly  pulled  out;  for 
the  longer  it'remains  in  the  wound  the  deeper  it  %vill 
pierce,  owing  to  its  peculiar  form,  and  emit  more  of 
the  poison.    The  sting  is  hollow,  and  the  poison 
flows  tluough  it,  which  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  pain 
and  inflammation.    The  pulling  out  of  the  sting 
should  be  done  carefully  and  with  a  steady  hand, 
for  if  any  part  of  it  breaks  in,  all  remedies  then,  in 
a  great  measure,  will  be  ineffectual.    When  the  sting 
is  extracted,  suck  the  wounded  part,  if  possible,  and 
very  little  inflammation,  if  any,  will  ensue.  If  harts- 
horn drops  aie  immediately  afterwards  rubbed  on 
the  part,  the  cure  will  be  more  complete.    All  no- 
tions of  the  eflSlcacy  of  sweet  oil,  bruised  parsley 
burnet,  tobacco,  &c.,  appear,  on  various  trials,  to  be 
totally  groundless.  On  some  people  the  sting  of  bee* 
and  Waejos  have  no  efifect;  it  is  therefore  of  littk  con- 


sequence  what  remedy  they  apply  to  the  woonc 
However,  the  effect  of  stint's  greatly  depends  on  th/ 
habit  of  body  a  ptrson  L-  if,  at  one  time  a  sting;  will 
take  little  or  no  effe^-t,  thuuxi  ao  emef.y  if-  tiied, 
which  at  another  t  . me  /iay  oe  •jtry  »''))t  ou  tho 
same  perons. 

Flora.  — We  fear  we  cannot  make  anybody 
]ady-lil;e  or  genteel  if  nature  and  study  have  not 
succeeded. 

j£M  EooNET, — We  do  not  know  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Shannon.    A  voter,  when  there  are  two  to  re- 
present him,  may  vote  for  each,  and  then  he  is  said  to 
split  his  vote  ;  or  he  may  vote  for  one,  and  then  he 
is  said  to  plump.    Boil^  signif  y  hiat  or  impurity  of 
the  blood.    Writing  and  sueUiag  pretty  g.>od — per. 
haps  good  enough  for  the  Excise. 
Rat. — The  following  recipe  for  the  destruction  of  rata 
is  highly  recommended  as  the  best  known  means  of 
getting  rid  of  these  vermin.    It  has  been  tiled  by 
several  intelligent  per.'ons,   and  found '  perfectly 
effectual  : — Melt  hog's  lard  in  a  bottle  plunged  in 
water,  heated  to  about  150  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  : 
introduce  into  it  half  an  ounce  of  phosphorus  for 
every  pound  of  lard  ;  then  add  a.  pint  of  proof< 
spirit  or  whiskey  ;  ecrk  the  bottle  firmly  after  its 
contents  have  been  heated  to  150  degrees,  taking  it 
at  the  same  time  out  of  the  water,  and  agitata 
smartly  tiU  the  phospiiorus   becomes  uniformly 
difihsed,   forming  a  milky-looking  hquid.  Thii 
liquid,   being  cooled,   will  afford  a    whits  com- 
pound of  phosphorus  and  iard,  from  vrhich  the 
spirit  spontaneously  separates,  and  may  be  pom-ed 
off  to  be  used  again,  for  none  of  it  enters  into  the 
conlbination,  but  it  merely  serves  to  comminute  tha 
phosphorus,  and  diSuse  it  -in  very  fine  particles 
through  the  lard.  This  compound,  on  being  warmed 
very  gently,  may  be  poured  out  into  a  mixture  of 
wheat  flour  Jind  sugar,  incorporated  therewith,  and 
then  flavored  with  oil  of  rhodium,  or  not,  at  plea- 
sure.   The  flavour  may  be  varied  '.with  on  of  ani. 
seed,  &c.    This  dough,  being  made  into  pellets,  if 
to  be  laid  in  rat-holes.    By  its  luminousuess  in  the 
dark,  it  attracts  their  notice',  and  being  agreeable  to 
their  palates  and  noses,  it  is  readily  eaten,  and 
proves  certainly  fatal. 
Fair  Plat.— a  will  is  usually  read  the  day  after  the 
f imeral.    Guardians  appointed  receive  moneys  left 
to  minors.    Any  person  conceiving  himself  injured 
by  the  parties  having  charge  of  administration  can 
find  redress  by  applying  to  the  Court  of  Probate. 
YlOiLANCE. — Marshal  MacMahon's  ancestors  belonged 
to  Tipperary.    General  Phihp  Sheridan  was  bom  m 
Ohio— his  parents  were  born  in  DubHn.  Writing 
good. 

A,C.— Writmg  not  suitable   for   merchant's  office 

Lacks  style  and  character. 
INQUIRER.— Saddles  differ  in  weight  according-  to  the 
powers  of  horses  and  fancies  of  riders.    We  do  not 
know  anything  of  Magnolia  balm.    Writing  not  very 
good. 

Mermaid.— Faceti»  means  funny  things.  We  reject 
unsuitable  and  we  pay  for  suitable  contributions. 
M.  F. — We  cannot  help  you  further.  We  confess  we 
do  not  use  ?nd  know  nothing  whatever  about 
cosmetics  or  balms.  Redness  and  roughness  and 
pimples  proceed  from  blood  affections,  and  they 
should  be  treated  constitutionally  and  not  ex- 
ternallv.   
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CHAPTER  I. 

POOR  PLAYERS. 

A  fair  slope  of  land  in  buttercup  time,  just  whet 
ilay,  the  capricious,  melts  into  tender  June — a  slope  of 
fertile  pasture  within  two  miles  of  the  city  of  Ebors- 
ham,  whose  cathedral  towers  rise  tall  in  the  blue,  dim 
distance — a  wealth  of  hedgerow  flowers  on  every  side, 
and  all  the  air  full  of  their  faint  sweet  perfume,  mixed 
with  the  odorous  breath  of  the  fast  perishing  haw- 
thorn. Two  figures  are  grouped  in  a  corner  of  the 
meadow,  beneath  the  umbrage  of  an  ancient  thorn:  not 
Arcadian  or  pastoral  figures  by  any  means  ; — -not 
Phillis.  the  milkmaid,  with  sun-browned  brow  and  car- 
Qfttion  cheeks,  not  Corydon  fluting  sweetly  on  his  tune, 
tul  pi{^  as  he  reclines  at  her  feet ; — but  two  figures 
which  carry  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  oity  life  in 
»T©ry  feature  and  every  garment.  One  is  a  tall, 
lanky  girl  of  seventeen,  with  a  pale,  tired  face,  and  a 
'cok  of  having  outgrown  her  strength,  shot  up  too 
iwiftly  from  childhood  to  girlhood,  like  a  fast-growing 
R-eed.  The  other  is  a  man.  who  may  be  any  age  from 
jorty  to  sixty,  a  man  v.ith  sparse  grey  hair"  crowning  a 
high  forehead,  bluish-grey-  eyes,  under  thick  dark 
brcrws,  a  red  nose,  a  resolutejcnouth,  a  square  jaw,  and 
stalwart  figure.       .  « 

The  girl's  eyes  are  [large  and  cleaij  and  changeful,  of 
that  dark  blue-grey  which  often  looks  like  black — eyes 

I  fvhich  aie  the  chief  beauty  of  a  face  that  possesses  no 
)ther  strong  claim  to  be  admired;  a  scarcely  noticeable 
sountenance  indeed,  save. for  those  grey  eyes. 

The  raiment  of  both  man  and  girl  is  of  the  shabbiest 
His  threadbare  coat  has  become  luminous  with  much 
friction,  a  kind  of  phosphorescerit  brightness  pervades 
the  sleeves,  like  the  oleaginous  scum  that  shines  upon 
tea  waves;  the  tall  hat  whi.ch  lies  beside  him  in  the 
deep  gi-ass  has  a  look  of  having  been  soajjed.  His 
boots  have  obviously  been  soled  and  heeled,  and  have 
arrived  at  that  debatable  period  in  bootlife  when  they 

'  must  either  be  soled  again  or  hie  them  straight  to  the 
dust  hole..  The  girl's  gown  is  faded  and  too  short  for 

,        her  long  legs,  her  malitle  a  flimsy  silken  thing  of  an 
.    ^lmost  forgotten  fashion,  her  hat  a  fabric  of  tavrdry  net 
tnd  ribbon  patched  together  by  her  ovrn  unskilled 
lands. 

She  sits  with  her  lap  full  of  bluebells  arid  hawthorn, 
looking  absently  at  the  landscape,  with  those  solemn 
towers  rising  out  of  the  valley. 
"  How  grand  they  are,  father  !" 
The  father  is  agreeably  occupied  in  filling  a  cutty 
\  .     [)ipe,  embrowned  by  muth  smoking,  which  he  handle? 

fondly,  as  if  it  were  a  sentient  thing. 
^  "  What's  gl  and '!"  ..... 

"  The  cathedral  towers.    I  could  look  at  them  for 
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hours  together — with  that  wide,  blue  sky  above  them, 
and  the  streets  and  houses  clustering  at  their  feet. 
There's  a  bird's  nest  in  one  of  them,  oh  !  so  high  up, 
squeezed  behind  a  horrid  grinning  face.  Do  you  know', 
father,  I've  strained  my  eyes  with  looking  ?  And  I've 
wished  I  was  a  bird  in  that  nest,  to  hve  up  there  in 
the  cool  shadow  of  the  stone  ;  no  care,  no  trouble,  no 
work,  and  all  that  blue  sky  above  me  for  eVer  and 
ever.  ' 

"  The  sky  isn't  always  blue,  stupid,"  aniwered  the 
father,  contemptuously.  "  Your  bird's  nest  would 
be  a  nice  place  in  stormy  weather.  You  talk 
like  a  fool,  Justina,  with  your  towers,  and  nests, 
and  blue  skies  ;  and  you're  getting  a  young  woman 
now,  and  ought  to  have  some  sense.  As  for 
cathedral  towns,  for  my  part,  I've  never  believed 
in  'em.  Never  saw  good  business  for  a  fortnight  on 
end  in  a  cathedral  town.  It's  all  very  well  for  a  race 
week,  or  you  may  pull  up  with  a  military  bespeak,  if 
there's  a  garrison.  But,  in  a  general  way,  as  far  as 
the  profession  goes,  your  cathedral  town  is  a  dead 
failure." 

"  I  wasn't  thinking  of  the  theatre,  father,"  said 
the  girl,  with  a  contemptuous  shrug  of  her  thin 
shoulders.  "  I  hate  the  theatre,  and  everything  be- 
longing to  it.'' 

"  There's  a  nice  young  woman,  to  quarrel  with  your 
bread  and  butter." 

"  Bread  and  ashes,  I  think,  father,"  she'  said,  looking 
downward  at  the  flowers  with  a  moody  face." "  It  tastes 
bitter  enough  for  that." 

"  D,'.d  every  anyone  hear  of  such  discontent  ?'' 
ejaculated  the  father,  lifting  his  eyes  towards  the 
heavens,  as  if  invoking  Jove  himself  as  a  witness  o^ 
his  child's"  depravity.  "To  go  and  run  down  the 
Pro.  !  Hasn't  the  Pro.  nourished  you  and  brought 
you  up,  and  maintained  you  since  you  were  no  higher 
than  that  V. 

Ke  raised  his  dingy  hand  a  foot  or  so  above  the 
buttercups  to  Ulustrate  his  remark. 

The  Pro.  of  v,hich  he  spoke  with  so  fond  an  air  was 
the  calling  of  an  actor,  and  this  elderly  gentleman  in 
threadbare  raiment  was  Mr,  Matthew  Elgood,  a  per- 
former in  that  particular  line  of  dramatic  business 
known  in  his  own  circles  as  "  the  first  heavies,"  or,  in 
more  lamiliar  parlance,  Mr.  Elgood  was  the  heavy  man 
— the  King  in  Hamlet,  lago.  Friar  Lawrence,  the  Rob- 
ber Chief  of  melodrama — the  relentless  father  of  the 
ponderous  top-booted  and  pig-tailed  comedy.  And  Jus- 
tina Elgood,  his  seventeen-year-old  daughter,  com. 
monl)'  called  Judy,  was  she  Juliet  or  Desdemona, 
Ophelia,  or  Imogen  ?  No.  Miss  Eigood  had  not  yet 
soared  a^bove  the  humblest  drudgery.  Her  line  wasge- 
nt'r.il  utility,  in  which  she  worked  with  the  unrequited 
patience  of  an  East-end  sliirtmaker. 

Hasn't  the  Pro.  supported  you  from  the  cradle  ?" 
growled  Mr.  Elgood  between  short,  thoughtful  puff's  of 
his  pipe. 

'•  Had  1  ever  a  cradle,  father  ?  "  the  girl  demanded, 
vvoudoringly.  "If  you  were  always  moving  about  then 
as  you  are  now.  a  cradle  must  have  been  a  great  incon- 
venience." 

"  I've  a  sort  of  recoil eeticin  of  seeing  you  in  one,  for 
all  that,"  replied  Mr.- Elgood,  shutting  his  eyes  with  a 
meditative  air,  as  if  he  were  casting  his  gaze  back  into 
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the  past,  "  a  clurgsy  ediflce  of  straw,  bulky  and  awk- 
ward of  shape.  It  might  have  lield  properties  pretty 
well — but  I  don't  remember  travelling  with  it.  1 
dare  say  your  mother  borrowed  the  thingof  herlandlacly. 
You  were  born  at  Seacomb,  you  know,  in  Cornwall, 
and  the  Seacomb  peojile  are  uncommonly  friendly.  I 
make  no  doubt  your  mother  borrowed  it." 

"  I  dare  say  father.  "We're  great  people  for  borroW' 
ing." 

'  "  "Why  not  ?"  asked  Mr.  Elgood  lightly.  "  Give  and 
take,  you  know,  Judy,;  that's  a  Christian  sentiment." 

"  Yes,  father;  but  we  always  take." 

"  Man  is  the  slave  of  circumstances,  my  dear. 
Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him  that 
would  borrovT  of  thee  turn  not  away."  That's  the 
Gospel,  Justina.  If  I  have  been  rather  in  the  position 
of  the  borrower  than  the  lender,  that  has  been  my 
misfortune,  and  not  my  fault.  Had  I  been  the  posses- 
sion of  ten  thousand  per  annum,  I  would  have  been  the 
last  of  men  to  refuse  to  take  a  box-ticket  for  a  fellow 
creature's  benefit," 

The  girl  gave  a  faint  sigh,  and  began  to  arrange  her 
blue  bells  and  hawthorn  into  a  nosegay  somewhat  list- 
lessly, as  if  even  her  natural  joy  in  these  things  were 
clouded  by  a  settled  gloom  within  her  breast. 

"  You're  in  the  first  piece,  aren't  you,  Judy,"  in- 
quired Matthew  Elgood,  after  indulging  himself  with  a 
snatch'of  slumber,  his  elbow  deep  in  the  butter  cups, 
and  his  head  resting  on  his  hand. 

"  Yes,  father,"  with  a  sigh;  "  the  Countess,  you 
know.  " 

"  The  Countess  in  TJie  Strange)- — a  most  profitable 
part.  Don't  put  on  that  hat  and  feather  you  wore 
last  time  we  played  the  piece.  It  made  the  gallery 
laugh.  I  wonder  whether  you'll  ever  be  fit  for  the 
juvenile  lead,  Judy,"  he  went  on  meditatively.  "  Do 
you  know,  sometimes  I  am  afraid  you  never  will  ; 
you're  so  gawky  and  so  listless.  The  gawkiness  would 
be  nothing — you'll  get  over  that  when  you've  done 
growing,  I  dare  say — but  your  heart  is  not  in  your  pro« 
fession,  Justina.    There's  the  rub." 

"  My  heart  in  it !"  echoed  the  girl,  with  a  dreary 
laugh  ;  "  why  I  hate  it,  father  ;  you  must  know  that. 
Hasn't  it  kept  me  ignorant  and  shabby  and  looked 
down  upon  all  the  days  of  my  life,  since  I  was  two 
years  old  and  went  on  as  the  child  in  PizaiTO  !  Hasn't 
it  kept  me  hanging  about  the  wings  till  midnight, 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  when  other  children 
were  in  bed,  with  a  mother  to  look  after  them? 
Haven't  I  been  told  often  enough  that  I  have  no  ta- 
lents and  no  good  looks  to  help  me,  and  that  I  must 
be  a  drudge  all  my  life  ?" 

"  No  good  looks  !  'Well,  I'm  not  so  sure  about 
that,"  said  the  father,  thoughtfully.  "  Talent,  I  ad- 
mit,  you  are  deficient  of,  Judy  ;  but  your  looks,  even 
now,  are  bj'  no  means  despicable,  and  will  improve 
■with  time.  You  have  a  fine  pair  of  eyes,  and  a  com- 
plexion that  lights  up  uncommonly  welL  I  have  seen 
leading  ladies  earning  thoir  thre^  to  four  guineas  a 
week  with  less  personal  advantages." 

"  I  wish  I  could  earn  a  good  salary,  father,  for 
your  sake  ;  but  I  should  never  be  fond  of  acting. 
I've  seen  too  much  of  the  theatre.  If  I'd  been  a 
young  lady,  now,  shut  up  in  a  drawing-room  all 
my  life,  and  brought  to  the  theatre  for  the  firit 
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ilmc  to  see  Hinneo  and  Juliet,  I  could  fancy  mysel 
^'anting  to  play  Juliet ;  but  I've  seen  too  much 
)f  the  ladder  Juliet  stands  on  in  the  balcony  scene 
tad  the  dirty-looking  man  that  holds  it  steady  for 
ier,  and  the  way  she  quarrels  with  Mrs.  Wappers,  the 
^urse,  between  the  acts.  I've  read  the  play  often, 
>ince  you  told  me  to  study  Juliet,  and  I've  tried  to 
fancy  her  a  real  living  woman  in  Verona,  under  a 
cloudless  sky,  as  blue  as  these  flowers — but  I  can't 
■—I  can  only  think  of  Miss  Villeroy,  in  her  whitey- 
"brown  satin,  and  Mrs.  Wappers  in  her  old  green 
and  yellow  broiade — and  the  battered  old  garden 
jcene — and  the  palace  flats  we  use  so  often — and 
the  scene-shifters  in  their  dirty  shirt  sleeves 
All  the  poetry  has  been  taken  out  of  it  for  me, 
father.' ' 

"  That's,  because  yours  is  a  common-place  mind, 
child,"  answered  Jlr.  Elgood,  with  a  superior  air, 
'  Look  at  me,  now  !  If  I  feel  as  dull  as  ditch-water 
when  I  go  on  the  stage,  the  first  hearty  round  of 
applause  kindles  the  poetic  fire,  and  the  second  fans 
it  into  a  blaze.  The  divine  afflatus,  Judy  ;  that's  what 
you  want — the  afflatus  !" 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  applause,  father.  I  know  I 
don't  get  much  of  that," 

"  Xo,  Justina;  I  mean  the  breath  of  the  gods — the 
^acred  wind  which  breathes  from  the  nostrils  of  ge- 
nius, which  gives  life  and  shape  to  the  imaginings  of 
the  dramatic  poet,  which  inspires  a  Kean, — and — 
occasionally — an  Elgood.  I  suppose  you  didn't  hear 
of  their  encoring  my  exit  in  lago  on  Tuesday  night  ?'' 

"  Yes,  father  ;  I  heard  of  it." 

"  Come,  Judy  ;  we  must  be  going,"  said  Mr.  Elgood, 
raising  himself  from  his  luxurious  repose  among  the 
buttercups,  after  looking  at  a  battered  silver  watch, 
"  it's  past  four,  and  we've  a  good  two  miles  to  walk 
•before  we  get  our  teas." 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  we  could  stay  here  just  as  long  as 
we  like— and  then  go  quietly  home  in  the  starlight  to 
some  cottage  among  the  trees  over  there." 

"  Cottages  among  trees  are  proverbially  damp,  and 
the  kind  of  existence  you  talk  of — mooning  about  a 
meadow  and  going  home  to  a  cottage — -w  ould  be  in- 
tolerably dull  for  a  man  with  any  pretension  to  intel- 
lect." . 

"  Oh,  father,  we  might  have  books  and  music,  and 
flowers  and  birds,  and  animals,  and  a  few  friends; 
perhaps,  who  would  like  us  and  respect  us — if  we 
■were  not  on  the  stage.  I  don't  think  we  need  be  dull." 

"  The  varied  pages  of  this  busy  world  comprise  the 
only  book  I  care  to  study,  Justina.  As  for  birds, 
flowers,  and  animals,  I  consider  them  alike  messy 
and  unprofitable.  I  never  knew  a  roan  who  had  a  pet 
dog  come  to  much  good.  It's  a  sign  of  a  weak  mind." 

They  were  both  standing  by  this  time  looking 
across  the  verdant,  -undulating  landscape  to  the  valley 
where  nestled  the  city  of  Eborshara.  The  roofs  and 
pinnacles  did  not  seem  far  ofi",  but  there  was  that  in- 
tervening sea  of  meadow  laud,  about  the  navigation 
whereof  these  wanderers  began  to  feel  somewhat  un- 
certain. 

'■  Do  you  know  your  way  home,  Judy  ?" 

The  girl  looked  across  the  meadows  doubtfully. 

'■  I'm  not  quite  sure,  father,  but  I  fancy  we  came 
across  that  field  over  there,  where  there  is  such  a  lot 
of  sorreL" 

"  Fancy  be  hanged  !"  exclaimed  Ivlr.  Elgood,  im- 
patiently. "  I've  got  to  'fce  on  the  stage  at  half-past 
fteven  o'clock,  and  yoa  lead  me  asti-ay  in  this  con. 
founded  solitary  place,  to  suit  your  childish  whims 
and  don't  know  how  to  get  ms  back.  It  would  be  a 
nice  thing  if  I  were  to  lose  a  week's  salary  through 
four  tomfoolery." 

"  No  fear  of  that,  father.  We  shall  find  our  way 
dack  somehow,  dec  end  upoa  it.   'Why  we  can't  ao 


veryfar  astray  when  we  can  see  the  Cathedral  towers." 

"  Yes,  and  we  might  wander  about  in  sight  of  them 
from  now  till  midnight  without  getting  any  nearer  to 
'em.     You  ought  to  have  known  better,  Justina." 

Justina  hung  hef  head,  abashed  by  this  stem  re- 
proof. 

"  I  dare  say  somebody  will  come  by  presently,  fa- 
ther, and  we  can  ask  " 

"  Do  you  daresay  ?  then  I  don't  daresay  anything  of 
the  sort.  Here  we've  been  sitting  in  this  blessed  mea- 
dow full  two  hours  without  seeing  a  mortal  except  one 
ploughboy,  who  went  across  with  a  can  of  something 
half  an  hour  ago — beer  most  likely — I  know  the  sight 
of  it  made  me  abominably  thirsty — and  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  averages  there  is  no  chance  of  another 
human  being  for  the  next  hour.  Never  you  ask  me  to 
come  for  a  walk  with  you  again, '  Justina,  after  being 
trapped  in  this  manner." 

"  Look,  father  !  there's  some  one,"  cried  Justina. 

"  Some  two,"  said  Mr.  Elgood,  "  Swells,  by  the  cut 
of  their  jibs.    Down  for  the' races,  I  dare  say." 

Eborsham  wa^s  a  city  which  had  its  two  brief  seasons 
of  glory  every  year.  The  "  Eborsham  spring"  and 
the  "  Ebor.sham  summer"  were  meetings  famous  iu 
the  sporting  world  ;  but  the  spring  to  the  summer  was 
as  Omega  to  Alpha  in  the  sidereal  heavens — or,  taking 
a  more  earthly  standard  of  magnitude,  while  beds  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors  were  freely  oS'ered  at 
half-a-crown  during  the  spring  meeting,  the  poorest 
pallet  on  hire  in  Eborsham  was  worth  half-a-guinea  in 
the  summer. 

The  strangers  approached  at  a  leisurely  pace.  Two 
men  in  the  spring-time  of  their  youth,  clothed  iu 
gray.  One  tall'  strong  of  limb,  broad  of  chest,  some- 
what slovenly  of  attire  ;  loose  cravat,  grey  felt  hat, 
stout  sportsmanlike  boots,  fishing-rod  under  his  arm. 
The  other  shorter,  slighter,  smaller,  dressed  with  a 
certain  girlish  prettiness  and  neatness  that  smacked  of 
Eton. 

Both  were  smoking  a.s  they  came  slowly  strolling 
the  field  path,  on  the  other  side  of  the  in-egular  h.',w- 
thorn  hudge.  The  younger  and  smaller  held  a  paper 
cigarette  between  his  girlish  lips.  .  The  other  smoked 
a  black-muzzled  clay,  which  would  not  have  been  out 
of  keeping  with  the  costume  and  bearing  of  an  Irish 
navvy. 

They  came  to  a  gap  in  the  hedge,  which  brought 
them  close  to  th-e  strollers. 

"  Gentlemen,  can  you  enlighten  me  as  to  the  nearest 
way  to  Eborsham  ?"  asked  Mr.  Elgood,  with  a  gi-andiose 
air,  which  the  prolonged  exercise  of  his  avocation  had 
made  second  nature. 

The  elder  of  the  strangers  stared  at  him  blankly, 
with  that  unseeing  gaze  of  the  deep  thinker,  and  went 
on  sucking  his  blackened  pipe.  The  yoKUger  smiled 
kindly,  and  made  haste  to  answer,  with  a  shy  oagerpess 
— just  a  little  stammer  in  his  speech  at  fir-st— >whioh 
was  not  unpleasing. 

"  I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  direct  you,"  he  said.  "  We 
are  strangers  hoj-e  ourselves — only  came  to  Eborsham 
last  night." 

"  For  the  races,  I  opine,"  interrupted  Mr.  Elgood. 
"  Not  exactly  for  the  races,"  replied  the  yoiing  man 
doubtfully. 

,  "  You  came  for  the  races,  Jim,"  said  the  taller 
atransjer,  looking  down  at  his  companion  as  fronlan  al- 
titude of  wisdom  and  experience.  "  I  came  to  see  that 
you  were  not  fleeced.  There  are  no  rogues  like  the 
rogues  that  haunt  a  racecourse." 

Thrre  was  a  dark  glance  at  the  actor. 

"  lie  looks  the  image  of  a  tout,"  thought  the  tall 
stranger.  His  fancies  had  been  up  aloft  in  his  own 
particular  cloudland  when  the  wayfarers  accostted  him, 
and  he  was  slowly  coming  down  to  the  level  of  work-a- 
day  lire.'  Only  this  instant  had  he  become  conscious  of 
the  girl's  presence.  . 

.Tustina  stood  in  the  background  of  herfather's  bulky 
figure.  Her  detractors  in  the  theatre  found  fault  with 
tlie  narrowness  of  Justina's.  She  had  been  disadvan- 
tageously  likened  to  gas-pipes,  M.aypoles,  find  other  un- 
substantial objects,  and  was  considered  a  mere  profile 
of  a  girl,  an  outline  sketch,  only  worth  half  the  salary 
that  might  have  been  given  to  a  plumper  damsel. 

"  Good  heavens,  Elgood,"  the  managerhadexclaimed 
once  when  Justina  played  a  page,  "  when  will  your 
daughter  begin  to  have  legs  ?" 

The  tall  stranger's  slow  gaze  had  now  descended 
upon  Justina,  To  that  bashful  maiden,  conscious  of 
her  irawkiaess^  the  darliy  bright  eyes  seemed  awful  as 


the  front  of  Jove  himself.  T  She  shrank  behind  her 
father,  dazzled  as  if  by  a  sun'ourst.  There  was  such 
power  in  Humphrey  Clissold's  face. 

"  We  came  here,  anyhow,  following  the  windings  of 
yonder  trout- .stream,"  said  Cli.ssold,  with  a  backward 
glance  at  the  valley.  I  haven't  the  faintest  notion  how 
we  are  to  get  back,  except  by  turning  our  noses  to  the 
cathedral,  and  then  following  them  religiously.  We 
can  hardly  fail  to  get  there  sooner  or  later  if  we  are 
true  to  our  noses." 

Justina  began  to  laugh,  as  if  it  had  been  a  green- 
room jokelet,  and  then  cliecked  hei-self,  blushing  vehe- 
mently. She  felt  that  it  was  taking  a  liberty  to  be 
amused  by  this  tall  stranger. 

"  Perhaps  time  is  no  object  to  you  sir,"  Bald  Mr.  El- 
good. 

"  Not  the  slightest.  I  don't  think  time 'ever  baa 
been  any  object  to  me,  except  when  I  was  gated  at 
O.xford,"  replied  Clissold. 

"  To  me,  sir,  it  is  vital.  If  I  do  not  reach  yon  city 
before  the  clock  strikes  seven  the  prospects  of  a 
struggling  commonwealth  arc  blighted." 

"  Father,"  remonstrated  the  girl,  plucking  hii 
sleeve,  "  v.hat  do  these  gentlemen  know  about  com* 
monwealths 

"  1  have  studied  the  subject  but  superficially  in  the 
pages  of  our  friend,  Cicero,''  said  Clissold  lightly. 
"  Modern  scholars  call  liim  Kikero,  but  your  elder 
erudition  might  hardly  accept  the  Kappa." 

•'  The  commonwealth  to  which  I  allude,  sir,  is  a 
company  of  actors,  now  performing  on  their  own  book, 
at  tiie  Theatre  Royal,  Eborsham.  If  I  am  not  on  th« 
stage  before  eight  o'clock  to-nigiit  our  chances  in  that 
town  are  gone.  The  provincial  public,  having  i>aid  ita 
siiillingsand  sixpences,  will  not  brook  tiis.ippointment. 
You  Will  hardly  ci-edittbe  fact,  perhaps,  sir,  but  ther« 
ar.i  seven  places  taken  iu  the  dress-cii-cle,  paid  in 
advaut  e,  sir,  further  .secured  by  a  donation  to  the  box- 
keei)ei,  for  this  evening's  performauce.  Conceive  the 
feeling.^  of  those  st-ven  dress  circles,  sir,  if  Matthew 
Elgood  is  conspicuous  by  his  absence." 

"  That  must  not  be,  sir,"  returned  Humphrey  Clis- 
sold gravely.  "  Pedestrian  wacdeiings  have  somewhat 
developed  riiy  organ  of  locality,  and  if  you  trust  youi-- 
self  to  my  guidance  I  will  do  my  best  to  navigate  you 
in  the  desired  dn  ection.  Is  that  young  lady  also  re- 
quired by  the  Briti.sh  public  ?" 

"Yes,"  responded  Elgood,  inditfereutl}',  "  sfie's  in 
the  first  piece.  But  we  might  send  a  ballet  girl  on 
for  her  part  if,"  as  an  afterthought,  "we  had  any 
ballet." 

"  The  numerical  strength  of  your  commonwealth  ia 
limited,  I  infer  from  your  remark,"  observed 
Clissold,  as  the  stroUei-  stepped  through  the  gap  in 
the  hedge,  and  joined  those  other  sti-ollers  in  tha- 
lane. 

"  Well,  sir,  'lead  on,  I  follow  thee.'  VtTisn  a  ma- 
nager puts  it  to  his  company  roundly  that  he  musi 
either  make  it  a  commonwealth  or  shut  up  shop  alto- 
gether, the  little  people  are  generally  the  first  to  faL 
away." 

'■  The  little  people." 

"  Yes,  sir;,  second  walking  gentleman,  ditto  lady, 
second  chambermaid,  general  utility  ;  second  old 
man,  provorbialh-  duffing,  and  ballet.  The  little 
people  l.ick  that  confidence  in  their  own  genius  which 
sustains  a  man  under  the  fluctuations  of  a  common- 
wealth. Thsy  want  the  afilatus,  and  when  the  ghost 
walks  not  " 

"  The  ghcst  ?" 

"  In  vulgar  EngUsh,  when  thera  is  no  treasury,  no 
reliable  weekly  stipend,  the  little  people  collapse.  The 
se.'ond  walking  lady  and  chambermaid  go  home  to 
their  mothers  ;  the  second  old  man  opens  a  sweetstufiE 
shop.  Tliey  fade  and  evanish  from  a  profession  they 
did  nothing  to  adorn." 

"  What  IS  a  commonwealth  ?''  asked  the  younger 
gentleman,  intereste<l  by  the  glimpse  of  a  strange 
world. 

'■  In  a  theatrical  sense,"  added  Clissoid. 

"  A  theatrical  commonwealth  is  a  body  without  a 
head.  Therfe  is  no  responsible  lessee.  The  weekly 
funds  are  divided  into  so  many  shares,  each  share  re- 
presenting half-a-sovereign.  The  actor  whose  nominal 
salary  is  two  pound  ten  takes  iive  shales.  Ihe  actor 
whose  ordinary  pay  is  fifteen  shillings  ckiims  but  a 
share  and  a  half,  and  has  his  claim  allowed.  I  have 
known  the  shares  to  rise  to  fourteen  and  uinepeiice 
halfpenny;  I  have  seen  them  dwindle  to  on,e  and  seven- 
pence." 

"Thanks  for  the  explanation.  Does  prosperity  at- 
tend you  in  Eborsham  V' 

"  Sir,  our  receipts  heretofore  have  been  but  mid- 
A^^T,a    Our  oanlwir  oH  *iie  sDrinz  meeting, 
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rhich  begins,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  to-nior- 

row."  ' 

'■  Do  you  remain  here  long?"  asked  ilr.  Penwyn, 
the  youuger  pedestrian. 

"  A  fortairfit,  at  most.  Our  next  engagement  is 
DufEeld,  thence  we  proceed  to  Humbersto.n,  then 
S  iiigerford,  aiter  which  wo  separate,  to  seek  'fresh 
(vocds  and  pastures  new.' " 

Mr.  Penwyu  looked  at  the  vagabond  wonderingly, 
the  mau  spoke  so  lightly  of  his  fortuitous  life.  James 
[■cnwyn,  of  Penw3-u  Manor, Cornwall,  had  been  brought 
ap  like  the  Daaish  princess  who  discovered  the  pre- 
tence of  the  pea  under  seven  feather  beds  and  seven 
aiattresses.  He  had  never  been  inconvenienced  in 
^i.i  life  ;  and  thiij  encounter  with  a  fellow-creature 
ivho  anatomically  res-embled  himself,  aud  yet  be- 
longed to  a  v.orld  so  wide  apart  from  his  world, 
at  once  interested  and  amused  him.  He  pitied 
th<=>  stroller  with  a  serio-comic  pity,  as  he  might 
have  compassionated  an  octopus  in  au  uncomfortable 
position.  , 

Perhaps  there  was  never  in  this  world  a  better  na- 
tured  youth ;  than  this  Jwuies  feuwyu.  He  had  not 
the  knack  of  sending  his  thoughts  far  afield,  never 
lost  hinjself  in  a  tangb  of  speculative  fancies,  hke  his 
dark-eyed,  wide-browed  friend  and  ma-'^ter  Humphrey 
Chssold,  but  within  its  somewhat  t  irrow  Ihnit  his 
mind  was  clqar  as  a  crystal  streamlet.  His  fij-st  thought 
in  ever)-  relation  of  life  wa.?  to  do  a  kindncts.  He  was 
a  man  whom  tponges  of  every  order,  and  college  scouts, 
and  cabmen,  aud  tavern  v/aiters  adore,  and  for  whom 
the  wi^e  and  prudent  ap^irehend  a  yuuth  of  waste  and 
riot  and  an  after  life  of  ruin. 

'•  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  he  witha  friendly  air,  "we  11 
cr>me  to  the  theatre  to-night  an'l  see  you  act — and  the 
young  lady,"  with  a  ciiticiil  glance  at  Justina,  v.-ho 
v.-alked  close  beHde  hier  father  and  did  her  best  to  ex- 
tinguish hei-self  in  the  shadow  of  Mr.  Elgood's  bulky 
torm.  It  was  as  isi|oh  a«  James  Penwyu  conld  do  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  girl's  face,  wliich  h;id  a  pale,  tired 
look  just  no\V.  "Humph,"  tliought  James,  "fine 
eye.'; — but  not  particularly  pretty — rather  a  washed- 
out  h)0k."  r> 

'■  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Elgood,  "  you  will  confer  at  once 
honour  aud  sulj.stantiiil  bejiefit  upon  us,  poor  players. 
Aud  if  you  like  to  take  a  peep  at  life  behind  the 
Bcene.s,  my  position  ijl  the  theatre  wan-auts  my  ad- 
mitting you  to  that  exoteric  region." 

"  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,  and  we  can  sup  toge- 
ther afterwards.  They've  a  decent  cook  at  the  inu 
-iwhere  my  friend  and  I  are  staying,  though  it's  only  a 
roadside  tavern.  You  know  it  perhaps — the  Water- 
fowl, hale  a  mile  out  of  the  town.  It's  my  friend's 
fancy  that  we  Rhould  stop  there." 

"  It's  yoiu'  friend's  necessity  that  should  avoid 
jostly  hotels,"  said  Humphrey  lightly. 

They  had  crossed  a  couple  of  meadows,  where  young 
iambs  scuttled  oli'  at  the  sigVit  of  them,  bleating  vehe- 
k  nently,  Viid  now  came  to  a  green  lane,  a  long  grassy 
llrully  .between  tall  hedges,  wliere  the  earliest  of  the 
PSog  roses  were  hudding,  creain3-  v.'hite  amidst  tender 
frecu  lea-fes.     Mr.  Penwyn  took  advantage  of  the 
;hange  to  slip  behind  Mr.  Elgood,  aud  place  himself 
beside  Justina.    Humphrey  looked  after  him  darkly. 
k  too  gcueiul  worehip  of  the  fair  sax  was  one  of  James 
Penwyn's  foibles. 

No,  decidedly  she  was  not  pretty,  thought  James, 
liter  a  closer  in  sptction  of  the  pale  young  face,  with 
Ite  somewhat  pensive  mouth  and  greyish  blue  eyes. 
5he  blushed  a  iittla  ap  he  looked  at  her,  .and  the  deli- 
Mterose  tint  lecauie  tlie  oval  cheek.  All  the  lines 
»f  her  face  were  too  'Kharp,  for  want  of  that  filling 
out  and  roiinding  of  angles  v.-hich  is  the  ripening  of 
beauty.  She  wa.s  iike  a  pale  greenish-luied  peach  on 
a  wall  in  early'  June,  to  which  July  and  August  will 
bring  roundness,  velvety  texture,  aud  richest  bloom. 

•'  I  hope  you  are  not  Vei  y  tired,"  said  James, 
bcntly. 

"  Not  very,"  answered  Justina,  with  an  involuntary 
sigh.  '•■  We  had  a  long  rehearsal  this  morning." 

••  Yes,  there  a.lv,-a)8  must  be  long  rehearsals  while 
iere  are  stupid  people  in  a  theatre,"  interjected  Mr. 
Blwood,  with  a  sharpnesB  which  made  the  remark 
sound  personal. 

■'  We  are  getting  up  a  burleeque  for  the  race  nights, 
scntiemen,"  continued  the  actor.  ■'  FunH  avd  Mar- 
/•/■;•('•? — the  Wt  popular  thing  in  London,  and  iny 
laughter  knows  as  much  about  burlesque  Im.iiness  as 
in  *'ting-house  waiter  kiuiw.s  oi"  a.hotiday." 

•■  .\rp  you  fond  of  acting  f  askwd  James,  confiden- 
!.  ii'ily,  ignoring  Mr.  Elgood's  remaiks. 

■'  I  hate  it,"  answered  Justina,  less  shyly  than  she 
had  spoken  before.  There  wa,s  something  friendly  in 
il'.e  y-vung  man's  voice  and  manner  which  invited  to 


confidence  ;  and  then  he  was  so  pleasant  to  look  at, 
wilh  his  small,  clearly  cut  features,  light  auburn  mous- 
tache, crisp  fu.iburn  hair,  out  close  to  the  well-shaped 
head,  garments  of  rough  grey  tweed,  which  looked 
more  distinguished  than  any  clothes  Justina  had  ever 
Been  before  ;  thick  cable  chain  and  pendant  locket— a 
largo,  dull  gold  locket,  with  a  Gothic  monogram  in 
black  tinamel — tawny  gloves  upon  tho  small  hands — ■ 
altogether  a  very  different  person  from  the  tall  man  in 
the  shabby  shooting  coat,  leather  gaiters,  aud  bulky 
boots,  who  walked  on  the  other  side  of  Mr.  Elgood. 
Justina  was  young  enough  to  be  impresised  by  ex- 
ternals. 

"Hate  it!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Penwyn.  "  I  thought 
actresses  always  adored  the  stage,  and  looked  foi-- 
ward  to  acquiring  the  fame  of  an  O'Neil  or  a  Faucit." 

"  Do  they  ?"  said  Justina  ;  "those  I  know  are  hke 
horses  in  a  mill,  and  go  the  same  round  year  after  year. 
When  I  think  that  I  may  have  to  lead  that  Wnd  of 
life  till  I  die  of  old  age,  I  almost  feel  that  I  should 
like  to  drown  myself,  if  it  wasn't  wicked  ;  but  then 
I  haven't  any  talent.  I  suppose  it  would  all  seem 
different  if  I  were  clever." 

"Aren't  you  clever?"  asked  James,  smiling  at  her 
simplicity.  Although  not  pretty  sire  was  far  from  un- 
pleaeing.  He  was  amused — intei-ested  even.  But  then 
he  was  always  rcadj'  to  interest  himself  in  any  tole- 
rably attractive  young  woman. 

Humphrey  t'lissold  fell  away  from  the  actor,  and 
walked  bsside  his  friend,  overlooking  James  and  Jus- 
tina from  his  superior  height.  There  was  plenty  of 
space  in  the  wide  green  lane  for  four  to  walk  abreast. 

"No,'' Slid  Justina,  confidentially,  not  wishing  her 
father  to  hear  ungrateful  murmurs  against  the  art  he 
respected,  "I  believe  I'm  very  stupid.  If  there  is  a 
point  to  be  ma<ic  I  generally  nu.=s  it — speak  too  fast  or 
too  slow,  or  drop  my  voice  at  the  end  of  a  apeech,  or 
raise  it  too  soon.  F.ven  in  FrauQois  I  didn't  get  a 
round  the  other  night.    You  know  Franijois  f" 

"  Haven't  the  honour  of  his  acq\iaintance." 

"The  Page  in  Richeliiu.  He  has  a  grand  speech. 
One  is  bound  to  get  a  tremendous  round  of  applause  ; 
but  somehow  I  missed  it.  Father  said  he  should  like 
to  have  boxed  my  ears." 

"  He  didn't  do  it,  I  hope." 

"  No,  but  it  was  almost  as  bad ;  he  said  it  before 
everybody  in  the  green-room." 

"  I  understand — like  a  fellow  saying  something  un- 
pleasant of  one  at  one's  club." 

Tliey  came  to  the  end  of  the  green  lane  at  last.  It 
opened  upou  a  level  sweep  of  land,  aci-oss  which  they 
saw  the  city,  all  its  roofs  and  walls  steeped  in  the  de- 
clining light.  The  ground  was  marsh}',  and  between 
low  ru.sh-grown  banks  gently  flowed  the  Ebor,  a  nar- 
row river  that  wound  its  sinuous  course  around  the  out- 
skirts of  Eborsham,  wibJiout  entering  the  city. 

"  I  have  not  led  you  astray,  you  see,  sir,"  said  Hum- 
phrey; "behold  the  cathedral.  Yonder  jiath  by  the 
water's  edge  will  bring  us  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
toTirn." 

"  We  have  to  thank  you  for  extrication  from  a  diffi- 
culty, sir,"  replied  Mj'.  Elgood,  with  dignity.  "  You 
have  brought  us  a  shorter  way  than  that  which  my 
daughter  aud  I  traversed  whcu  we  came  out  this  after- 
noon." 

They  followed  the  river  path— a  tow-path,  along 
which  slow,  clumsy  horses  were  wont  to  drag  the  lin- 
gering chain  of  a  heavily-laden  barge.  The  dark  gieen 
rushes  shivered  in  the  west  wind — the  slow  river  was 
gently  rippled — the  city  had  a  look  of  unspeakable 
stillness,  like  a  city  in  a  picture. 

Half  way  along  the  tow-path  they  encountered  some 
stragglers — a  man  laden  with  oakum  mats,  who  walked 
wide  of  his  companions  on  the  marshy  ground  outside 
the  path — a  boy  running  here  and  th;re  at  random, 
chasing  the  small  yellov/  butterflies,  and  shouting  at 
them  in  the  ardour  of  the  chase — an  elderly  woman, 
of  the  gipsy  race,  can-yiug  a  string  of  light  fancy  bas"- 
kets  across  her  shoulder. 

"  That's  the  worst  of  a  race  meeting,"-  said  James 
Penwyn,  with  reference  to  those  uomads.  "  It  brings 
together  such  a  lot  of  rabble." 

One  of  the  rabble  stopped  and  blocked  his  pathv.-ay. 
It  was  the  elderly  gipsy  woman. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  your  fortune,  my  pretty,  gentle- 
man," she  said,  pouncing  on  Mr.  Pcuwyn,  as  if  t-he 
had  diwcovered  his  superior  \^  ealth  at  a  gl'ai;ce,  "  Cn..s.5 
the  poor  gipfv's  hand  with  a  bit  c.f  tilvor— half-a-crown 
won't  hurt  you — my  pretty  gentleman.  You've  ricLe.s. 
in  your  face  ;  you've  never  known  v,hat  it  is  to  want  a 
gp\ereign,  ana  never  will.  The  world  was  made  for 
such  as  j'ou." 

"Avaunt,  harridan  :"  cried  the  ti-agcdian,  "and 
sufTer  us  to  iuoceed." 


"  'What,  you'd  hke  to  spoil  my  market,  woiild  you  ?" 
cried  the  sibyl  Vindictively,  "  No  one  vs'as  ever  a  penny 
the  richer  for  your  gcnei'osity,  and  no  one  will  bo  a 
penny  worse  off  when  you'ro  dead  and  gone,  i^xcept 
yourself.  Let  me  tell  your  fortune,  pretty  gentleman," 
she  went  on,  laying  a  persuasive  hand  on  Jamoi 
Penwyu's  grey  sleeve,  and  keeping  up  with  the  pedes- 
trians as  they  strove  to  pass  her.  "There's  plenty  of 
pleasant  things  the  old  gipsy  woman  can  tell  you. 
You're  a  gentleman  that  likes  a  dark  blue  eye,  aud 
there's  an  eye  that  looks  kindly  upon  you  now,  and 
though  there's  crosses  for  true  lovers,  alF  will  come  out 
happy  iu  the  end,  if  you'll  listen  to  the  old  gipsy." 

James  laughed,  and  flung  the  pr(iphetess  a  florin. 

•■  Show  u)e  your  baud,  kind  gentlfmau,"  she  urgeiL 
n,fter  a  string  of  thanks  and  benedictions.  "  Your  loft 
hand.  Yes,  there's  the  31ount  of  Venus,  and  not  au 
ugly  line  across  it,  aud  you've  a  long  thumb,  my 
pretty  gentleman,  long  between  the  first  joint  and  th« 
second ;  that  nieaus  strength  of  v.ill,  for  the  thumb  is 
Jupiter,  and  he  rules  the  house  of  life.  Don't  taka 
your  hand  away,  pretty  g.antleman.  Let's  see  tha 
line  

"  What's  the  matter,  mother  ?"  asked  James,  as  tha 
woman  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a,,  sentence,  still 
holding  his  hand,  and  staring  at  the  palm  steadfastly 
with  a  scared  look. 

"  What's  that,''  she  asked,  pointing  tf  a  short,  in- 
dented line  across  the  palm. 

' '  ^^'hy,  what  keen  eyes  you  have,  old«iady.  That's 
,t.he  mark  of  a  hfle  I  dug  in  my  palm  two  years  ago, 
cutting  a  tough  bit  of  cavendish.  My  scout  told  me  I 
was  bound  to  have  lockjaw  ;  but  I  didn't  realise  his 
expectations.  I  suppose  lockjaw  doesn't  run  in  our 
family." 

'■  Right  across  the  line  of  life,"  muttered  the  gipsy, 
still  CAauiiuing  the  seam  left  by  the  knife  upon  the 
pinkish,  womanish  palm. 

"  Does  that  mean  anything  bad — that  I  am  to  dia 
young,  for  iuatauce  \"  ' 

"  The  scar  of  a  knife  can't  overrule  the  planets," 
replied  the  sibyl,  senteutiously. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


[The  cojitiiuiation  of  "  Taken  at  the  Flood"  will 
be  found  in  Page  Four.] 


THE  BLACKSMITH'S  SON. 

A  stalwart  Ud  is  the  liLacksmith's  son, 

With  broa*!,  bare  chest,  and  strong; 
His  laugh  is  loud,  his  voice  is  deep, 

Aud  .jovial,  too,  his  song  ; 
There's  vigour  in  his  well  knit  frame, 

Might  ill  Ills  brawny  arm. 
But  small  his  share  of  winning  ways. 

A  inaideij'b  heart  to  charm. 
'i"et,  like  a  child,  sweet  Cicely 

Is  his  heart's  chosen  one  ; 
The  village  pride  is  loved  and  woo'd 

By  .Mark,  the  blacksmith's  son. 

The  baron's  heir  is  young  and  gay, 

The  proudest  in  tho  land  ; 
Of  uuble  birth— a  princely  home— 
'    .Mid  wealth  at  his  command; 
On  horse  or  foot,  h's  pathv  ay  lies 

Towards  her  qniet  homo  ; 
But  Cicely  smiletli  not  nor  sighs 

Whether  he  go  or  come  ; 
Briflit  beams  his  eye,  soft  tales  he  tells, 

And  honied  is  his  tone  ; 
He  seeks  to  win  a«  ay  her  heart 

From  Murk,  tho  blacksmith's  sou. 

The  baron's  heir,  with  gold  and  gems, 

Is  sicUled  ill  arts  to  woo  ; 
The  blacksmith's  son  can  only  boast 

.\  stout  heart,  fond  and  true. 
So  Cicely  her  choice  has  inaue. 

She  de  nis  his  prolfev  siiia;!, 
AVlio  could  but  share  wth  iior  his  wcaHIi, 

While  Mark  gives  heart  and  all. 
The  lot  slio  t.akes— the  lowly  one — 

Until  her  lifo  is  spun, 
To  be  tlie  humble,  lovtug  >vife 

Of  Mark,  the  blacksmith's  son. 


BREAKF.tST.—EX'PS'.';  Cocci— GRAIEFL  LAND  COMFORTINO 

— ■'  By  a  thorough  kno>vlodge  of  the  na'tural  laws  which 
govern  tlie  opernrions  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  aud  by  a 
careful  applicaticm  cf  tho  tine  properties- of  will-selected 
cocoa,  Mi-.  Epps  has  provided  our  breai;faat  tables  v/ith  .a 
delicately  flavoured  beverage  wiiich  may  save  us  many  heavy 
diii  tmt,'  bills."— C.'i^!(  Sc!C.'c<;  Gazette.  M.ldo  simplv  witli 
Boiliii:;  W.iter  or  Milk.  Sold  by  Grocers  in  packets  onlv, 
labolU'fl— ■'  jAjiEbEprs  a.nd  Co.,  Homcooathic  Chemist's 
4S.  'rhreadneedle-stret-t,  aud  170  Piccadilly  ;  Works,  Euatojs- 
road,  Loudon. 

MANUt'ACTOKE  OF  CocoA.— "We  inll  EO.v  givc  au  a<xo\mt 
of  t!ie  prr^ess  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Kppa  and  Co. ,  maun, 
fiu-.turers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  vvorks  in  tho  Eiist";j. 
road,Londoa.' — Sec  jUticle  in  Ccisscii's  UounthcH  Vuidz. 
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"TAKEN  AT  THE  FLOOD." 

AN    ORIGINAL  HOVEL, 

Specially  Written  by 

MISS  BBADDON, 

dii'Mr  of  "Lady  AudUy's  Secret,"  "  Slran^ert  and, 
Pilgrims,"  tic. 

[all  eights  eeseeyed.] 
CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

LO'V'E  IS  ENOUGH. 

Sylvia  Perriam  had  been  laid  in  her  foreign  grave 
md  Edmund  Standen  had  gone  on  to  Marseilles  be- 
•  fore  he  began  to  feel  that  he  would  have  to  pay  the 
j)eaalty  of  his  devotion  to  the  dying  sinner.  On  the 
nay  of  his  arrival  at  the  Southern  seaport  the  grip  of 
the  fever  fiend  fastened  on  him,  limbs  aching,  head 
burning,  fits  of  heat,  and  cold  aguish  shiverings.  He 
tent  foj;  the  best  English  doctor  in  Marseilles,  and 
ti.'kl  him  what  he  had  been  doing,  and  that  he  vras  in 
(<  r  a  fever. 

The  docto^  tried  to  make  light  of  these  apprehen- 
.iuns,  yet  conSessed  that  Marseilles  was  not  the  safest 
place  a  man  who  had  the  fever  poison  in  his  system 
joiild  come  to. 

"Is  there  anyone  you  would  like  me  to  write  to  in 
the  event  of  your  getting  worse  ?'  he  asked  kindly. 

I  don't  apprehend  such  a  thing,  but  it's  always  wise 
to  be  equal  to  either  fortune,  as  Shakespeare  puts  it.' 

'■  You  are  very  good,  yes  ;  if  the  worst  should  come 
I  don't  wish  to  die  quite  alone  in  a  strange  country. 
I'll  give  you  my  mother's  address.  'When  you  see 
dinger,  telegraph  to  her — but  on  no  account  before 
there  is  danger.  She  is  no  traveller,  and  the  journey 
to  Mai-seilles  will  be  a  formidable  one  for  her." 

The  doctoi^  promised  to  obey.  Before  the  week  was 
guded  he  saw  sufficient  peril  to  justify  his  sending  the 
telegram  to  Dean  House.  A  carefully-worded  tele- 
eraro,  cautioning  Mrs.  Standen  against  any  undue  fear- 

"  I  have  not  waited  for  the  worst,''  said  the  message, 
'•'  but  obey  your  son — who  told  me  to  summon  you  di" 
rectly  the  case  appeared  serious.  The  case  is  serious> 
but  by  no  means  desperate.    Come,  and  do  not  fear." 

"Within  an  hour  of  her  receipt  of  that  message  Mrs. 
£tanden  was  on  her  way  to  London — not  alone.  A 
faithful  friend  and  companion  accompanied  her,  and 
sustained  her  with  words  of  hope — earnest  words 
breathed  from  a  heart  that  faith  had  armed  against 
calamity. 

Edmund's  struggle  for  life  was  severe  and  pro- 
tracted.  Kis  awaking  from  the  long  night  of  delirium 
was  Eweet,  for  in  the  nurse  who  watched  beside  his 
pillow  he  recognised  the  mother  whose  kind  face  had 
bent  over  his  cot  years  ago  in  the  Dean  House  nursery. 

"  I  have  known  you  all  the  time,  mother."  That 
was  his  first  rational  sentence.  And,  indeed,  there  had 
run  through  the  tangled  skein  of  his  delirious  dreams 
that  one- familiar  thread,  bright  and  clear  through  all. 
He  had  known  that  his  mother  watched  him  ;  he  had 
known  the  hand  that  gave  him  his  medicines,  that  ad- 
ministered the  food  he  loathed,  with  tender  insist- 
ance. 

"But  there -v.aj  some  one  else  ;  wasn't  there, 
mcther?"  he  asked,  before  that  first  day  of  convales- 
cence was  over.    "I  seem  to  have  had  two  nurses." 

"  You  have  been  carefully  nursed.  Edmund,"  re- 
plied Mi-s.  Standen  evasively. 

"  I  am  sure  of  that.  But  v.-ho  was  the  other  nurse  ? 
A  Sister  of  Mercy,  pei-haps.'' 

"  Yes,  Edmund  :  a  Sister  of  Mercy." 

'■  Has  she  gone  away  ;  ' 

"  Yes ;  she  left  last  night." 

"  Curious.    I  should  like  to  have  sees  her  facOj  now 


that  I  have  recovered  my  wits,  and  to  have  thanked 
her." 

"  I  have  thanked  her  for  you,  Edmimd." 

"  'Well,  I  suppose  that  will  do.  I  have  you  with  me, 
mother — that  is  enough.  Do  you  remember  that  let- 
ter in  which  you  told  me  that  you  had  done  with  me 
— that  I  was  no  longer  yotir  son." 

"  Never  speak  of  that  dreadful  time,  Edmund.  You 
see  what  a  mother's  anger  means.  In  your  hour  of 
danger  she  is  by  your  side.  Oh,  my  dear  son,  I  thank 
God  that  your,  heart  was  not  quite  turned  from  me. 
You  told  the  doctor  to  send  for  me.  You  could  not 
die  without  forgiving  me." 

"  Forgiving  you,  mother.    Am  not  I  the  oflFender  ?" 

"  No,  Edmund,  no.  I  had  no  right  to  be  so  angry 
with  you.  There  should  be  no  limit  to  a  mother's  for- 
bearance." 

"  But  I  tried  your  patience  too  much  by  my  folly. 
It  is  all  over  now,"  with  a  sigh.  "  I  shall  never  need 
your  f^j-bearance  again  in  that  way." 

Two  or  three  days  after,  when  the  invalid  was  able 
to  sit  up  in  bed,  propped  by  pillows,  Mrs.  Standen  and 
her  son  began  to  talk  of  the  future.  It  was  Edmund 
who  started  the  subject.  The  mother  would  have 
feared  to  touch  upon  any  question  that  might  pain  her 
son,  newly  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death. 

"  Shall  yoii  want  me  to  go  back  to  Dean  House  yet 
awhile,  mother  1"  he  asked  dutifully.  "  I  mean  to  obey 
you  in  all  things  henceforward.  I  have  no  one  else  to 
live  for,  no  one  else  to  think  of.  You  are  all  the  world 
to  me  again — the  one  perfect  woman  in  the  world — as 
you  used  to  be  when  I  was  a  boy." 

'■  Would  you  like  to  go  back,  Edmund  ?" 

He  shuddered  at  the  question. 

"  Honestly,  no,  mother.  The  old  scenes  would  be 
hateful.  But  I  don't  want  to  be  separated  from  you, 
and  yet  it  seems  a  hard  thing  to  ask  such  a  horde- 
loving  mother  as  you  to  join  my  wanderings.'' 

"  I  can  have  no  home  without  you,  Edmund.  I 
am  ready  to  go  with,  you  wherever  you  like.  I  am  a 
sturdy  old  woman,  you  know,  and  shall  not  give  you 
much  trouble  with  ill-health,  or  vapours,  or  anything 
of  that  kind  ;  and,  little  as  I  have  travelled,  I  don't 
think  I  shall  make  a  very  bad  traveller,  if  I  can  only 
get  accustomed  to  the  sea,"  added  Mrs.  Standen,  v.'ith 
a  wry  face. 

"JTou  dear,  lion-hearted  mother,  I  will  take  care 
tha?  our  wanderings  are  made  easy  for  you.  I  did 
think  of  wintering  in  Algiers — a  splendid  climate,  in- 
teresting scenery."  Mrs.  Standen  shivered  involun- 
tarily. "  But  if  you  will  be  my  companion,  I'll 
abandon  all  idea  of  Africa."'  Mrs.  Standen  breathed 
more  freely.  Africa,  to  her  mind,  meant  wastes  of 
torrid  sand,  and  grim,  yelping  blackamoore  dancing 
round  the  helpless  traveller,  a  circle  of  ferocious  mur- 
derers. "  What  would  you  say  to  our  wintering  in 
Piome  or  Florence  ?" 

i\[r8.  Standen  brightened  visibly,  and  kissed  her 
son's  wasted  hand. 

"  I  think  I  should  like  Florence  best,  dear,"  she 
said,  '■  I've  heard  there  are  plenty  of  nice  English 
people  there." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Edmund,  "  and  when  English 
people  travel  th^r  chief  delight  seems  to  be  to  meet 
with  other  English  people..  They  would  like  the  Con- 
tinent extremely  well  if  they  could  exterminate  the 
natives  and  convert  the  more  agreeable  part  of  Europe 
into  one  large  Brighton." 

Edmund's  convalescence  was  rapid,  a  fact  which  the 
doctor  attributed  to  Mrs.  Standen's  nursing  even  more 
than  to  his  own  skill.  As  soon  as  he  was  strong  enough 
to  bear  his  journey,  mother  and  son  went  to  Nice  ; 
thence,  after  a  fortnight's  sojourn,  to  Geneva,  and 
thence,  late  in  November,  to  Florence.  That  tranquil 
close  of  the  declining  year  was  a  time  of  sorrowful 
thoughts  for  Edmund,  but  not  of  despair.  All  his  old 
boyish  love  for  his  mother  came  back  to  him  in  their 
re-union.  He  was  pleased  with  her  dehght  in  the 
scenes  they  beheld  together,  pleased  by  her  keen  inte- 
rest in  simple  things,  and  all  those  glimpses  of  village 
life  and  unsophisticated  nature  which  their  travels  af- 
forded them.  Neither  spoke  of  the  past  or  speculated 
upon  the  future.  For  the  mother  the  sweetness  of  the 
present  was  all  su£B.cient.  She  had  her  son  once  more 
her's,  and  her's  only,  and  she  was  content  to  leave  the 
future  to  Providence. 

I  will  never  try  to  rule  his  life  again,"  she  thought; 
"  I  was  too  anxious  that  he  should  marry  Esther,  and 
see  what  came  of  it  I  Misery  to  them  both.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  have  him  for  my  own  once  again,  and 
to  be  sure  of  his  affection.  The  happiness  I  desire  for 
him  will  come  sooner  or  later." 

(To  be  Continued^ 


EPITAPHIANA. 

[Specially  contributed.] 
On  a  headAone  in  a  graveyard  nea.r  Philadelphia 
In  memory  of  Henr\'  "Wang,  son  of  his  father  and  mothen 
John  and  Maria  M'ang.     Died  Dec.  31st,  1823,  aged  1—: 
hour.    The  Brat  dea>sit  of  tiiis  yard. 

A  short-lived  joy 
Vi'aii  our  little  boy. 
He  has  gone  oa  bi^h, 
So  don't  you  cry. 

On  Grose,  the  antiquary  : — 

Here  lies  Francis  Grose. 
On  Thursday,  May  12,  1791, 
Death  put  an  end  to 
His  news  and  prospecte. 

At  Dijon,  on  Le  Menestrier  : — 
Jean  le  Menestrier  lieth  here : 
Lo  !  having  number'd  his  seventieth  year, 
He  tightens  his  stirrups,  his  spurs  he  pliei, 
And  starts  away  for  Paradise. 

On  a  Miss  Long,  a  most  beautiful  young  lady  ;— 
Though  long,  yet  short ; 
Though  shprt,  yet  pretty  Long  I 

On  a  writer  of  long  epitaphs  : — 

Friend,  in  your  epitaphs  I'm  grieTed 

So  very  much  is  said. 
One  half  will  never  be  believed, 

■Jhe  other  never  read. 

In  Sillington  churchyard  : — 

I  poorly  lived — I  poorly  died ; 

And  when  I  was  buried  nobody  cried. 

On  an  infant,  three  months  old  : — 

Since  I  am  so  quickly  done  for, 
I  wonder  what  I  was  begun  for. 

On  ■WiUiam  Quick  : — 

Here  lies  the  Quick  and  dead. 

On  an  Attorney  : — 

Here  lies  John  Shaw, 
Attomey-at-law ;  ^ 
And  when  he  died. 
The  de^^l  cried 
"  Give  us  your  paw, 
.  John  Shaw, 

Attomey-at-law !" 
"Pshaw!  pshaw." 

Brighton  Old  Chtirchyard  : — 

His  fate  was  hard,  but  God's  decree, 
■Was,  drown'd  he  should  be  in  the  sea. 

In  a  churchyard  near  Newmarket  lie  buried  the 
two  wives  of  Tom  Sexton.  On  the_tombEtone  of  one 
is  the  following  ;• — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Sarah  Sexton, 

She  was  a  wife  that  never  vexed  one ; 

I  can't  say  as  much  for  the  one  at  the  next  stone. 

At  Elsham,  Northamptonshire  ; —  ^ 

My  name  it  was  Nathaniel  Freer.  ^ 
I  Hved  and  laughed,  but  now  I'm  nere. 
Such  as  I  am,  such  you  must  be ; 
Then  make  your  game,  and  follow  me. 

An  epitaph  by  Robert  Bums  : — 

Hie  ja<;e.t  wee  Johnny. 
"Who  e'er  thou  art,  O  reader,  know. 
That  death  has  murder'd  Johnny, 
An'  here  his  body  lies  fu'  low — 
For  saul  he  ne'er  had  ony. 

On  Sir  Nathaniel  "Wraxall,  written  by  George  Cole- 
man the  younger 

Misplacing — mistaking — 
Misquoting — misdating — 
Men,  manners,  things,  and  facts  all — 
Heie  lies  Sir  Nathan  'VVrixall 

On  Sir  'WflUana  Curtis : — 
Here  lies  William  Cjrtis,  late  our  Lord  Mayor, 
Who  his  left  this  here  world  and  gone  to  that  then  ■ 

On  —  Colnett,  curate  of  'Waltham  Abbey  for  fom 
teen  years : — 

Shall  pride  a  heap  of  sculptured  marble  raise. 
Some  worthless,  nnmoum'd  titled  foci  to  praise, 
And  shall  we  not  by  one  poor  gravestone  know 
Where  pious,  worthy  Colnett  ^eeps  below ; 

St.  Margaret's  'Westminster.  On  Joseph  Skelton, 
the  merry  poet  laureate  to  Henry  VII.  and  Htnrj 
VIII.,  died  21  June,  1529  :—  - 

ICome,  Alecto,  and  lend  me  thy  torch 
To  tad  a  church-yard  in  a  a  church  porch. 
Povertie  and  poetrie  ttxls  tomb  doth  enclose, 
Xherolsie.  e^tleouaJifi  msn?  jnf  rosa. 
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THIS  HOUSE  TO  LET. 


"This  House  to  Let  I" 

It  looked  very  big  and  imposing,  this  notice,  with  its 
fat  black  capital  letters,  against  the  white  ground,  and 
Mr.  Dart  stepped  complacently  backward,  to  eye 
the  general  effect  of  it,  after  he  had  wafered  the  docu- 
ment safely  on  to  the  side  of  the  front  door. 

'■  This  House  to  Let  !"  repeated  Mr.  Dart,  slowly  to 
himself.  "If  people  can't  read  that,  they  miist  be 
blind  !  Now  I'll  go  in,  and  wait  for  some  one  to  bite 
at  the  bait !  No  bother  or  real  estate  agents  for  me — 
ao  commission  to  eat  aap  half  the  rent.  I'll  transact 
my  own  business,  or  else  I'll  go  into  an  idiot  asylum  !' 

Mr.  Dart  was  a  fat,  fussy  little  elderly  gentleman, 
with  a  very  short  figure,  and  temper  to  match;  and  as 
he  sat  in  the  pretty  reception-room  belonging  to  the 
brown-stone  English  basement  house  which  he  had 
the  good  or  bad  fortune  to  own,  he  looked  not  unlike 
&  big  bumble  bee  in  the  heart  of  some  huge  tropical 
flower.  For  the  room^ras  papered  in  pink  and  silver^ 
and  the  carpets  were  moss-green  velvet,  and  the  furni- 
ture was  of  rosewood  and  ormolu,  and  there  was  gene- 
ral air  of  refinement  about  the  room,  which  seemed 
oddly  incompatible  with  its  brusque,  plainly-dressed 
occupant. 

'■It'8  trouble,  trouble,  and  nothing  but  trouble," 
grumbled  Mr.  Dait,  as  he  mused,  after  his  own  satur- 
nine fashion,  over  the  trials  incidental  to  the  position 
of  landlord.  "  When  it  isn't  taxes,  it's  leaky  water 
pipes,  and  when  it  isn't  that,  it's  your  neighbour's 
drains  overflowing  your  cellar,  or  your  tenant  taking 
French  leave  without  paying  his  rent.  I  vi-ish  I  was 
back  on  the  old  Stonyfield  farm  ae;ain,  raising  straw- 
berries and  cauliflowers.  And  I  will  be,  too.  I'U  give 
this  house  to  Harry  Field  ;  he's  a  good  boy,  and  has 
always  been  a  dutiful  nephew  to  his  scolding  old  uncle, 
ind  if  he  really  has  fallen  in  love  with  this  pretty 
Olive  Melton,  it  won't  be  a  bad  wedding  present.  I 
tiope  she's  worthy  of  him — but  women  are  all  artifi- 
sial  now-a-days,  and  I  believe  it  would  breaVmy  heart 
10  see  Harry  wretched.  He'U  not  do  anj'thing  without 
tny  approbation,  and  I  suppose  I  must  let  him  have 
ais  own  way,  and  go  with  him  to  see  her  this  evening. 
For — hallo,  there  !  what's  wanting  ?" 

For  a  tall,  belligerent-looking  man  had  given  divers 
energetic  jerks  to  the  bell-knob. 

'"  Is  this  house  to  let  ?"  he  demanded,*very  red  in  the 
face  with  much  bell-pulling,  as  Mr.  Dart  thrust  his 
head  out  of  the  window. 

"  Yes,  sir;  it  is." 

"How  much  is  the  rent  ?" 

"  Two  hundred  pounds." 

"  It's  too  much  for  a  house  in  this  locality." 

'■  You  think  so,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  I  do." 

"  Well,  sir,  what  a  consolation  it  must  be  to  you  that 
you're  not  obliged  to  pay  it." 

And  Mr.  Dart  drew  his  head  back,  and  slammed 
iown  the  window,  to  the  inexpressible  rage  of  the  tall 
man. 

Hardly  had  he  ceased  congratulating  himself  on  the 
masterly  manoeuvre,  when  a  second  peal  reminded  him 
that  "  This  House"  was  yet  "  To  Let.", 

This  time  it  was  a  fat  woman,  with  greasy  black 
curls,  a  slovenly  shawl  and  crumpled  bonnet,  and  an 
abundance  of  cheap  rings  on  her  fingers.  She  went  all 
over  the  house,  opened  all  the  closet  doors,  investi- 
gated every  separate  cupboard-shelf,  and  finally  came  to 
ibe  conclusion  that  the  house  "  would  do." 

"  For,  you  see,  I  want  a  large  house,"  said  she,  con- 
riJontially,  to  Mr.  Dart.  "  I  keep  a  children's  school, 
and — " 

"  You  do,  eh  ?"  said  Mr.  Dart.  "  'Well,  you  can't 
teep  it  here  !" 

"Surely  you  don't  object  to  children,  sir  I"  cried 
;he  fat  woman,  with  the  greasy  curls. 

■■  Most  assuredly  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Dart. 

'■  Well,  I  am  astonished!"  cried  the  would-be-tenant. 

"  ^'cry  likely,"  said  Mr.  Dart,  bowing  her  out  of  the 
■■:  'lit  door.  I 

The  next  applicant  wa»  an  asthmatic  lady,  with  a 
1  11!  rt'ji).  whose  chief  mission  in  life  appeared  to  be  to 

Tl..  ukl  lady  tumbled  up  staiiB  and  down  stairs. 


finding  fault  miscellaneously  as  she  went-^the  son  fol- 
lowed,  mute  and  wide-eyed. 

"  I  don't  like  the  house  at  all  1"  wheezed  the  old 
lady,  "  but  I'll  give  you  one  hundred  a  year  for  it  1" 

"  I  don't  think  we  shall  agree,  ma'am,"  said  Mr. 
Dart. 

"  It's  a  poor  tumble-down  old  place,**  said  the  old 

lady,  with  her  nose  in  the  air.  "  But  if  a  hundred  and 
fifty  " 

"  Good  morning,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Dart,  shutting 
the  pair  out  on  the  door-steps. 

"I've  a  great  mind  to  take  down  the  bill,"  bethought 
with  a  ruffled  temper  and  a  face  like  a  radish.  '  "  I 
hadn't  an  idea  there  was  such  meanness  in  human 
nature  !  Dear,  dear,  there  comes  somebody  else — two 
ladies.  I  wish  they  were  not  ladies  !  I  can  kick  a  man 
down  stairs,  when 'he  says  an  impertinent  thing  to  me, 
but  I  don't  know  how  to  deal  with  women  !  By 
Apollo  !  but  that  nearest  one  is  a  clipper  !' ' 

The  ladies  who  now  appHed  for  the  privilege  Of  see- 
ing the  house  placarded  "to  let"  were  evidently  mother 
and  daughter — a  subdued,  weak -looking  little  woman 
in  black,  and  a  tall,  handsome  girl  of  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen, with  brilliant  black  eyes,  a  complexion  like  snow 
and  roses,  and  a  singularly  haughty  way  of  carrying  her 
lovely  head. 

"  Sir,"  began  the  mother,  as  they  were  ushered  into 
the  marble-paved  hall  by  Mr.  Dart,  but  the  younger 
lady  interrupted  her. 

"  Do  hold  your  tongi.ie,  mother,"  she  said,  sharply. 
"  I  can  manage  matters  a  great  deal  better.  Are  you 
the  agent  of  this  house,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  '  said  Mr.  Dart,  with  a  queer  expression  in  his 
eyes. 

"And  is  two  hundred  the  lowest  rent — thevery  low- 
est ?" 
"  Yes." 

"I  told  you  so,  dear,"  interposed  the  elder  lady, 
meekly.    "  Our  means  will  notr-  " 

"  There  you  go  again!"  snapped  tke  daughter,  "with 
your  everlasting  cackle  about  means,  means,  means. 
I'm  sick  and  tired  of  the  sound  of  it.  Will  you  show 
us  the  house,  sir  ?" 

Mr.  Dart  obeyed,  in  his  inmost  heart  pitying  the 
subdued  mother,  who  was  so  abruptly  put  down  by 
her  shrewish  daughter,  while  the  tall  young  lady  swept 
like  a  queen  through  the  passages,  pausing  in  each  room 
to  survey  its  adaptations  for  the  purposes  to  which  she 
had  assigned  it  in  her  mind. 

"  I  like,  the  house,"  she  said  imperiously,  as  they 
paused  at  length  in  the  lower  hall.  "  Mother,  youmust 
take  it." 

"  My  darling,"  deprecated  her  mother,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  papa's  salary  is 
only  four  hundred,  besides  the  interest  we  have  to 
pay." 

"  Pshaw!"  was  the  ungracious  response,  "  do  have 
done  with  your  lecturing.  What  do  1  care  whether 
papa  is  pleased  or  not.  I'm  going  to  be  married,  thank 
goodness,  and  get  away  from  all  your  debts  and  gro* 
veilings,  and  grumblings!  A  rich  fool  for  a  husband 
is  better  than  no  husband  at  all."  ' 

"  But,  my  dear,"  the  conversation  had  fallen  into  an 
undertone,  "  you  are  not  sure  of  it  yet,  and  " 

"Yes,  I  am,"  said  the  daughter  sharply.  "Don't  I 
tell  you  he's  completely  under  my- thumb  ?  And  do 
you  suppose  I  would  be  married  from  such  a  hole  as 
that  little  house  in  March-street.  Of  course  you  and 
papa  woidd  have  me  mortified  as  much  as  possible, 
but  I'd  have  you  to  know  that  I'jl  not  submit  to  it." 

And,  turning  to  Mr.  Dart,  who  was  an  unwilling  and 
unedified  listener  to  the  conversation,  she  said,  in  a 
louder  accent : 

"  We  shall  take  the  house.  My  father  will  call  and 
see  you  to-morrow.    Let  this  bill  be  taken  down  !" 

And  she  glided  away,  more  like  Queen  Semiramis 
than  ever,  with  the  meek  little  mother  following,  a 
look  of  pained  perplexity  on  her  face. 

"  Humph  !'^  said  Mi\  Dart,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
as  silence  once  more  settled  down  upon  his  domains. 
"  Whut  a  Tartar  that  bl'ack-cyed  girl  is,  to  be  sure  ! 
As  for  taking  down  the  bill,  with  her  permission,  I 
shall  do  no  such  thing,  until  I'm  quite  certain  the 
house  is  let  ! 

He  persisted  in  his  resolution,  and  in  consequence 
thereof  the  mansion  was  besieged  all  day  long  with  a 
swarm  of  house-hunters,  each  more  greedy,  uncon- 
scionable and  fault-finding  than  the  last  ! 

At  sunset,  Mr.  Dart  rushed  out  and  tore' down  the 
bill  ! 

"I'll  have  one  good  night's  rest  at  all  events '".  he 
muttered  between  his  clenched  teeth.  "  What  security 
have  I  that  they  won't  rout  me  out  of  my  bed  at  mid- 
night to  know  whether  the  waterpipes  go  up  to  the 


fourth  story  or  not,  or  whether  I'll  put  in  a  dumb« 
waiter  without  extra  expense  ?  I'll  paste  the  bill  up 
again  early  to-morrow  morning,  and  in  the  meantime 
I'll  dress  myself  in  a  befitting  manner  to  go  with 
Harry  and  call  on  the  young  lady  he  admires  bo 
much  1" 

At  eight  o'clock  precisely  Mr.  Dart  was  ready  in  his 
best  suit  of  invisible  green,  with  old-fashioned  ruffled 
shirt,  from  whose  snowy  plaits  flashed  the  glitter  of 
diamonds,  his  gold-headed  cane  and  new  kid  gloves, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  bunch  of  violets  in  his  button 
hole  ! 

"  For  all  ladies  like  flowers,"  thought  "the  old  bache- 
lor, in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart. 

"  Why,  uncle,"  cried  Harry  Field,  gleefully,  "  how 
nice  you  look  !" 

"  Do  I  ?"  said  the  old  gentleman,  complacently. 
"  Well,  I  flatter  myself  I  am  about  the  correct  thing. 
Come  on,  my  boy,  or  we  shall  be  late." 

"  It's  not  far,"  said  Henry  ;  "  it's  only  in  March* 
street." 

"  March-street  !  March-street !"  repeated  the  old 
gentleman.  "  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  somewhera 
heard  that  name  recently." 

But  he  could  not  remember  where,  and  was  still 
racking  his  brain  when  they  reached  the  residence  of 
the  damsel  whom  .Harry  Field  enthusiastically  termed 
"  his  guardian  angel." 

The  apartment  into  which  they  were  shown  waif 
rather  of  the  tawdrily-splendid  order — satin-covered 
chairs,  enamelled  with  stray  grease  spots;  marble  man- 
tels, undusted,  and  a  gaudy  velvet  carpet,  strewn  with 
clippings  of  thread  and  scraps  of  paper,  and  vases  filled 
with  faded  flowers  forming  its  chief  characteristics. 

Uncle  Dart  looked  silently  round,  but  forbore  all 
comments,  while  Harry  watched  the  door  with  eager 
eyes. 

Presently  it  swung  open,  and  in  walked  a  tall,  beau" 
tif  ul  girl,  with  black  eyes  and  a  wreath  of  raven  hair, 
a  smile  dimpling  her  cherry  lips,'  and  adding  a  new 
charm  to  her  lovely  face. 

"  Olive  I"  said  Harry,  proudly,  as  he  advanced  to 
greet  her,  "this  is  my  uncle,  Mr.  Dart,  and  " 

He  stopped  short,  in  astonishment,  forV)live  shrank 
back,  colouring  redder  than  the  reddest  peony  in  all 
the  gaudy  carpet-pattems.  They  had  recognised  each 
other  mutually — the  liitle  man  of  the  "  House  to  Leti' 
and  the  tall,  shrewish  girl,  who  had  boasted  of  "  the 
rich  fool"  ti  apped  in  her  toils,  and  vituperated  her 
poor  mother  so  mercilessly  ! 

"  Aha  !"  said  Mr.  Dart,  plunging  both  his  hands  in 
his  pockets.    "  I  think  we've  met  'before  !" 

"  Met  before  !"  echoed  Harry  Field.  "  When  ? 
Where  1"  '  ' 

Olive  Melton,  remembering  the  very  free  use  of  her 
tongue  she  had  made,  was  too  near  the  verge  of  a  fit 
of  hysterics  to  reply  coherently ;  so  Mr.  Dart,  watching 
her  as  a  skilful  surgeon  watches  the  face  of  hi.^  patient 
as  the  keen  scalpel  rends  its  torturing  way  through 
flesh  and  fibre,  calmly  narrated  the  brief  interview 
they  had  that  morning. 

Harry's  brow  darkened  as  he  listened. 

"  A  rich  fool  ?"  he  muttered,  "  and  completely 
under  her  thumb  !"    Olive,  is  this  true?" 

She  could  not  deny  it — she  dared  not,  with  the  cold 
light  of  Mr.  Dart's  glittering  eyes  \iporj  her  ! 

"  Uncle,"  said  the  young  man,  rising,  "  I  am  glad 
you  have  disenchanted  me,  although  I  liad  learned  t( 
love  t'aat  woman  very  dearl}' !  Oood-bye,  Olivc' — w< 
shall  never  meet  again  ;  I  have  at  las-t  le-irned  you. 
true  character,  and  it  has  opened  a  wide  gulf  betweer 
us  !" 

Olive  Melton  tried  to  call  them  livSk.  1  ut  +he  syl- 
lables died  away  on  her  parched  lips,  an..t  the  next  i;i- 
stant  she  was  alone  ! 

Mr.  Dart's  house  was  "  let"  the  next  day  to  a  co.sy 
widow,  and  the  two  best  apartments  are  occupied  by 
the  uncle  and  nephew,  who  keep  "  bachelor's  hall"  in 
fine  style. 

"  And  I  believe,"  the  cosy  widow  say:?,  in_i4fi.'rf;ic't 
to  her  two  favourite  boarder.?,  '■'  thpt  tlie  i;l<I-'6y:nt!c- 
man  really  means  to  h've  and  die  a  bachelor  ;  b'ut  as 
for  jMr.  H.'Irry — as  long  as  "there's  youth  there's  hope  '.' 

But  Olive  Melton's  chances  are  gone,  now  and  foi 
ever.  ' 

Speculation  is  the  winner  of  the  Sydney  Cup. 

The  sentence  of  Maria  Surgess  to  death,  lor  oLiId 
murder,  at  Devizes,  has  been  commuted  to  peLal  ter- 
vitude  for  life. 

PE.XNY  B.'.NK,  19  and  20  Winetavern-street — Bank  Hoiu-i 
every  day  from  10  a.in.ito  5  p.m.  On  Monday,  Wednpsd.-.y, 
and  Saturday  Evemcgs,  from  7  to  y.  £5  per  GtiU.  oiii>*- 
poaits  of  io. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[ApHI  IS,  I  74- 


ISABEL'S  STEPxMOTHER. 


"I  n^er  will  call  her  '  mother  !'  I  never  will  love 
her  !  And  there's  no  use  in  arguing  the  matter  with 
me,  for  I  tcU  you  that  my  mind  is  ?Qade  up  !" 

I  stamped  my  foot  passionately  on  the  floor  as  ^ 
Epoke,  while  my  long,  yellow  hair,  escaping  from  its 
confinement  of  silken  net  and  jewelled  pins,  fell  down 
my  back,  and  I  could  feel  the  hot  scarlet  flush  suf- 
fusing all  my  face  ! 

My  father  looked  vexed  and  discomfited,  but  he  laid 
his  hand  kindly  on  mine. 

"Isabel!"  he  said,  caressingly,  "for  my  sake,  I 
think,  you  will  try  and  overcome  this  unfounded  pre- 
judice against  one  who  is  as  good  and  gentle  as  she  is 
beautiful!" 

,  I  turned  sullenly  away,  without  a  syllable  of 
reply,  and  buried  myself  and  my  tribulations  in  the 
shadiest  and  most  retired  walk  of  the  garden,  where 
a  little  stream  wound  its  sylvan  way  through  the 
laurels  and  rhododendrons,  spanned  by  the  rustic  arch 
of  a  simple  little  bridge.  But,  even  as  I  leaned  over 
the  hand-rail,  mechanically  fixing  my  eyes  on  the 
.whirl  of  the  musical  waters  below,  a  light  hand 
touched  my  shoulder,  and  I  started,  to  find  mysel^ 
loooking  directly  into  the  face  of  my  beautiful  young 
Btepmother. 

"  Isabel  !"  she  said,  softly. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here,  Mrs.  Farnham  I'' 
I  said,  coldly.  "  I  had  supposed  that  at  least  in  one 
^pot  of  my  father's  grounds  I  ahould  be  free  from  un- 
welcome companionship. " 

"  Will  you  not  believe  that  I  love  you,  Isabel  ?"  she 
pleaded,  while  her  wistful  violet  eyes  and  trembling 
lip  wovild  have  melted  any  heart  less  marble-cold  than 
mine. 

"  These  private  theatricals  are  quite  unnecessary, 
madam,"  I  answered,  frigidly.  "  I  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  a  child's  reverence  to  a  stepmother 
Icarcely  three  years  older  than  myself." 

"  I  do  not  ask  for  any  such  feeling  on  your  part, 
Isabel — but  I  would  plead  for  a  little  love  !"  she 
urged. 

"  It  is  quite  useless,"  I  said,  coldly.  "  The  memory 
of  my  own  mother  " 

And  here  I  stopped  short,  with  a  choking  sensation 
In  my  throat. 

My  stepmother  turned  to  steal  her  arm,  so  fair 
In  its  translucent  muslin   sleeve,  round  my  waist. 

"  Dear  Isabel !"  she  whispered,  "  your  father  trea- 
sures the  recollection  of  his  first  wife  with  none  the  less 
tenderness  because  he  has  taken  pity  upon  my  desola- 
tion and  friendlessness,  and  " 

But  I  stopped  to  hear  nothing  further.  My  step- 
mother's beauty,  her  gentleness,  her  winning  softness 
of  manner,  were  all  alike  offensive  in  my.sight.  I  was 
determined  not  to  love  her,  in  spite  of  all  that  she 
could  do  to  court  that  love,  and  it  gave  me  a  sort  of 
■unquiet,  guilty  exultation  to  see  that  my  perverse  con- 
duct had  power  seriously  to  embitter  the  happiness  of 
both  herself  and  my  father. 

Before  I  had  never  given  thought  or  care  to  my 
personal  appearauce — now  I  studied  the  trivial  de- 
tails of  dress,  with  a  special  regard  to  outshining  my 
stepmother. 

"At  all  events,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "I  am  more 
beautiful  than  she  is." 

'  For  I  knew  that  I  had  a  certain  richness  of  blonde 
beauty,  compared  with  wliieh  her  straight,  pure  fea- 
tures were  almost  insipid.  I  read,  studied,  and  cul- 
tivated my  mind  with  renewed  energj' ;  people  should 
Dot  say  that  Mrs.  Farnham  waa  more  intellectual 
than  her  stepdaughter.  I  strove  to  render  my  man- 
ners as  gentle  as  possible.  Mi's.  Farnham  should  not 
reign  undisputed  queen  in  the  neighbourhood.  Even 
luy  father  noticed  and  approved  the  change. 

'  Isabel,  he  said,  "  you  are  improving  very  much  of 
late,  and  remind  me,  more  than  ever,  of  yeur  dear 
mother.  If  only  you  could  try  to  grow  a  little  more 
fond  of  Eatelle  " 

I  turned  haughtily  away,  with  some  careless  remark 
about  the  matter.  I  was  not  a  child  to  be  dictated  to 
as  to  whom  I  should  love  and  whom  not. 

So  that  weeks  and  months  passed  away,  and  we,  the 
Inmates  of  one  houeshold,  dwelling  beneath  cna»  K>o£, 


were  yet  as  far  apart  in  heart  and  nature  as  if  con- 
tinents divided  us  or  seas  rolled  betwefen. 
■'  ^.  ot  small  pox,  surely  ?" 

My  stepmother '.s  voice  reached  me,  as  if  through  the 
medium  of  di.r^tance,  frdnt  and  soft,  although  she  Vf-as 
sitting  at  my  side.  I  tried  to  speak,  but  I  could  not. 
I  strove  to  raise  my  hand  and  beckon,  but  I  was  power- 
less as  a  babe  of  a  day  old. 

"  I  fear  it  is  ,"  Dr.  Dayton's  voice  answered,  "  and  I 
can  give  you  but  little  hopes  of  your  husband,  although 
Bell's  vigour  of  constitution  and  youth  may  enable  her 
to  weather  the  storm." 

Was  my  father,  then,  sick  ?  And  what  blighting  in- 
fluence had  cast  its  spell  over  me.  I  tried  to  think, 
but  my  brain  refused  its  task.  I  tried  to  remember, 
but  my  memory  was  a  blank.  And  with  the  instinctive 
efTort  to  repel  my  stepmother's  hand,  as  she  laid  a 
bandage,  dipped  iu  some  cooling  lotion,  on  my  brow,  I 
seemed  to  drift  away  upon  the  tideless  sea  of  dreams. 

When  I  recovered  mj  senses— months  afterwards,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  although  it  could  have  been  Viut  a  few 
days — Dr.  Dayton  was  still  standing  by  my  bedside,  and 
close  by  the  window  sat  a  slender  figure  in  black — its 
face  turned  away. 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  I  asked,  huskily,  pointing  towards 

it. 

"Mrs.  Farnham,"  he  answered. 

"  Why  does  she  wear  that  black  dress  ?"  I  ventured, 
after  a  moment  of  silence. 

"My  poor  chUd,"  he  gently  responded,  "your  own 
mother  is  no  longer  alone  in  heaven  !  He  left  you  his 
blessing — and  one  day  you  will  surely  meet  him 
again  !" 

I  turned  mj'  face  to  the  pillow  without  a  word  of 
reply  ;  and  presently  I  spoke  again. 
"  Was — was  it  small  pox'!" 
"  Ye-i,"  was  the  reply. 
"  And  I  have  been  ill,  too  '!" 

"Very  ill,  my  poor  girl — so  near  the  valley  of  death 
that  its  shadows  all  but  encompassed  your  life  !" 
"  Bring  me  a  looking-glass  !" 

I  stared  breathlessly  into  its  crystal  depths.  Thank 
heaven  !  I  was  pale,  worn,  haggard,  but  not  scarred 
with  the  hideous  prints  of  the  disease  I  had  been  bat- 
tling with. 

"  How  does  it  happen  that  I  am  not  marked  ?"  I 
asked,  with  a  deep  respiration  of  thankfulness. 

"  Through  your  stepmother's  unintermitting  care, 
day  and  night  !  Isabel,  you  ought  to  love  her  very, 
very  much,  for  if  ever  guardian  angel  dwelt  in  human 
form  she  has  been  one  to  you  !" 

AVas  my  heart  moulded  out  [of  adamant  instead  of 
moi-tal  flesh  and  blood  ?  For  I  hated  my  stepmother 
still  !  I  thanked  her,  it  is  true,  but  her  gentle  sigh 
told  me  that  she  was  no;  deceived  by  the  empty  form 
of  words. 

I  was  just  convalescing  sufficiently  to  sit  up,  when 
Colonel  Tresselyn  came  to  our  house.  He  had  been 
an  old  school-friend  of  Estelle  Raymond's  before  she 
married  my  father,  but  it  so  chanced  that  I  had  never 
^een  him. 

Now  he  struck  upon  my  girlish  fancy  as  the  realiza- 
tion of  all  my  cjreams  of  knightly  beauty  and  chival- 
rous grace. 

Kor  was  it  strange.  He  was  tall  and  handsome,  with 
large,  dark  eyes,  a  rich  brown  skin,  and  a  face  and 
figure  like  the  seulpturod  representation  of  Apollo  ! 
And  the  soft  Southern  grace  of  his  manner  ■fras  as  fine 
as  it  was  attractive  to  me. 

Well,  there  is  no  vise  in  making  a  long  story  of  it. 
The  first  day  that  I  knew  I  had  fallen  pi  love  with  him 
was  the  daj-  that  I  fi»et  fancied  his  manner  had  a  deeper 
shade  of  tencJernees  than  its  wont  towards  my  step- 
mother. 

The  light  flashed  biindingly,  bewildeiingly,  in  upon 
my  soul !  My  beautiful,  hated  st«pmother-^she  was 
not  then  content  with  stealing  from  the  motherless  girl 
a  father's  ti'easured  lave,  but  she  must  fain  take  also 
away  the  dearest  jewel  of  a  woman's  life  — thfe  heart  oj 
the  man  she  loved  most  dearly.  ^ 

I  believe  I  could  have  murdered  Estelle  Farnham 
then,  and  thought  it  no  sin. 

I  had  recourse  to  my  usual  panacea  for  a  sore  heart 
— solitude  !  1  sought  the  lonely  depths  of  the  autumn 
tinted  woods,  to  think  and  dream,  and  burn  hi  upon 
my  heart  the  passionate  consciousness  of  my  own  grief 
and  isolation.  And  I  could  not  have  told  whether  I 
hadbeenthere  three  hours,  or  only  minutes,  whenvoiccs, 
in  the  leai-shaded  aisles  beyond,  were  floated  gently  to 
my  ears — my  stepmother's  tone,  mingled  with  the 

eet,  deep  accents  of  Colonel  Tresselyn.  They  did 
not  know  I  was  there,  but  I  had  neither  the  spirit  nor 
pride  to  reveal  my  presocoo. 

"  It  iis  nseless.  Ralph,"  EstaUa'i  sweet  voic*  ipoke. 


'  I  know  tiiat  I  am  still  young  in  years,  but  such  thingj 
as  love  and  marriage  are  over  for  "me  !" 

'■  And  you  will  not  be  my  wife 

"  Xo,  Kalph — but  it  is  not  that  I  do  not  esteemfind 
respect  j'on." 

"  You  send  uie  away  from  you,"  he  said,  in  a  some- 
what piqued  tone. 

"  There  you  r.re  wrong  again,  Ralph.  I  would  fain 
keep  you  by  .my  side  as  a  dear  and  valued  friend.  Aisk 
Isabel  to  be  your  wife  ;  she  is  young  and  beautiful 
with  rare  richnes.s  of  nature,  and  a  hean  which  will 
appreciate  you  as  you  deserve.  As  Isabel's  husband 
you  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  happy,  for  " 

And  hei  e  the  growing  distance  between  us  and  the 
nistle  of  the  leaves  drowned  tbedr  receding  voices,  and 
I  sat  there  with  exult;lllt■tlu^JlJ3  iu  my  heart.  Chight 
I  to  have  been  indi','nant — ringry  ?  .Should  I  have 
spurned  the  adulation  which  had  been  laid  first  at  ano- 
ther's  shrine?    I  can  only  an.«wer  that  —I  loved  him. 

In  that  hour  my  manner  as  well  as  my  heart  altered 
towards  my  stepmother,  and  on  the  evening  when 
Ralph  Tresselyn  a,sked  me  to  be  his  wife  I  went  to  her 
and  told  her  of  it,  with  my  arm  upon  her  shoulder, 
and  my  heart  pre.?s6d  clo.se  against  hers. 

"lam.'-.o  glad,  Isabel  I  so  glad,"  .she  whispered. 
"And  not  alone  that  you  and  Ralph  are  to  be  happy, 
but  becaiise  I  think  you  h%ve^iir.liy  Isarned  to  love 
me." 

"I  do  love  you, mother,''  I  whispered  softlv. 
For  she  had  earned  the  tardy  tribute  of  my  afiection 
at  length. 

"Mamma,"  I  said,  cares.singly,  one  day,  when  we  had 
just  returned  from  our  wedding  tour,  and  Ralph  was 
smoking  his  cigar  undor  the  old  laurel  shades  I  re- 
membered so  well  as  the  temple  of  my  girlish  grief  ; 
"  I  wonder  that  you  did  not  like  him."' 

"  Did  I  ever  tell  you.  Bell,"  she  asked,  smilingly, 
"  that  I  did  not  like  him  ?'' 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  ?" 

"  Just  thus  far,"  she  answered,  "tha.t  I  might  hav« 
learned  to  love  him  as  a  wife,  had  I  allowed  myself  to 
do  so.  But,  Bell,  there  were  two  obstacks  in  the  way 
— your  dear  father's  memory,  and  y'our  happiness.  I 
read  your  heart,  dearest,  and  I  knew  that  Ralph  need 
only  do  so,  too,  to  love  you  as  you  dcser\-e." 
j^V'  And  you  have  sacriiiced  your.seli  for  me  !  '  I  ex- 
claimed, almost  reverentially,  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing saint-like  in  her  gentle  beauty. 

"  It  was  no  sacrifise,"  Isabel.  Any  fleeting  fancy  I 
may  once  have  felt  has  vanished  long  ago,  and  I  am 
more  than  happy  in  your  happiness  .*" 

And  so  the  unsflSsh.  steadfast  love  of  my  step- 
mother conquered  my  wilful  nature  at  last  I 


CAN  YOU  FORGET  ME. 
Cau  you  forget  Die? — I,  who  have  so  cherijbed 

The  veriest  trifie  that  was  memory's  link  ; 
The  roses  tl;at  you  g.%verae,  although  perished, 

Were  precious  iu  My  sight ;  they  made  me  thisi 
You  took  them  in  their  scentless  beauty  stooping 

From  the  warm  shelter  of  the  garden  wnU  ; 
Autumn,  while  into  languid  Winter  drooping, 

Gave  its  last  blossoms,  opening  but  to  fall. 
Can  you  forget  them  ? 

Can  you  forj'et  me  ?   I  am  not  relying 

On  plijliteJ  vows— al.is  1 1  know  their  worth  ; 
Man's  faith  to  wom.".n  is  a  trifle,  dying 

Upon  the  very  breath  that  gave  it  birth. 
But  I  remember  hours  of  quiet  gladness, 

'When,  if  the  heart  had  ti-uth,  it  spoke  it  then^ 
When  thoughts  would  sometimes  tsiite  a  tono  ot  satiaas^ 

And  then  unconsciously  grow  old  ajain. 
Can  you  forget  them  ? 

Can  you  forgot  me  ?  This  is  vaiuly  tasking    *  ^ 

The  foithiess  hcait  where  I,  alas!  am  not.  m 
Too  wall  I  know  the  idleness  of  asking — 

The  misery — of  v.'hy  I  am  forgot? 
The  happy  hours  that  I  have  passed  while  Jcnoeling, 

Half  slave,  half  clilld,  to  gajo  upon  thy  fice  J 
But  what  to  thee  this  passionate  ippe&ling — 

Let  my  heart  break— it  is  a  coounon  oas», 
■Vou  h,vve  forgottea  mfk 


A  telegram  fi-om  Meroourne,  dat«d  April  H,  eays  :— 
Eochefort  and  his  companions  have  left  foi"  EngtacJ 
by  Californian  mail. 

One  of  the  latest  victims  of  the  eholera  epidemto 
which  is  still  raging  at  Munich  is  Kaulbach,  the  cele- 
brated painter  and  director  of  the  Royal  Ac*demy  of 
Fine  Arts,  who  died  on  April  8. 

PEnAMBirLATORS  —P  Lod^jitige, manufacturer,  32Amif  .=- 
strect.  and  32  Lower  Ormond-<''u3y.  N.B. — Hepaire  promptly 
executed.  "  1.5340 

Eockev  Croi.'  Purest  anuBcbt  Tea,  at  i-.  ItU.  per  lb  ,  is  .•v 
combination  of  the  finest  kicOs  imported,  and  contains  .tU 
that  is  rsoulsicft to  make  Xeii poifsot.  7  Soutb  GreatOeoute'e- 
itrect.  DttUls. 
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THE^PENN Y  DESPATCH. 


THE  CHILD  WIFE. 


It  was  a  rainy,  disagreeable  day.  A  bright  coal  fire 
crackled  and  sputtered  in  the  grate,  throwing  a  cheer, 
fill  glow  over  the  paintings  and  furniture  which 
graced  the  artist's  studio. 

Arthur  Cross  was  ve»y  busy  with  brush  and 
palette,  when  the  door  opened  gently  and  a  graceful 
little  figure  entered,  and  gU-.ied  timidly  to  his  aide. 

"  Arthur — Arthur  1" 

He  made  uo  reply,  bat  impatiently  shook  the  little 
whita  band  from  bis  arm  as  though  an  insect  had 
stung  hiiu. 

"  Arthur,  dear  !"' 

"  Well,  what  is  it  V  he  asked,"  petulantly. 

"  Moy  I  bit  here,  by  you  ? — I  will  be  very  quiet.  It 
is  50  lonely  in  my  own  room." 

"  Yes,  I  suppos.3  you  may,"  he  replied,  in  a  gentler 
tone.    "  But  you  musn't  bother  me." 

Da-isy  Cress  s»!ted  herself  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  her  husband,  and  her  finger.^  were  soon  busy 
with  her  emb.oideries.  Bnt  heavy  sighs  every  now 
and  thea  fcrc;d  thcmaelves  up  from  her  heart,  and  if 
eighs  had  audible  language,  heus  would  have  said  : 

"He  does  not'  love  me  now!  Oh!  that  I  could 
bring  back  the  old  love  to  his  heart  !" 

After  a  time  she  stole  quietly  from  the  studio,  and 
Btood  iookiEg  through  the  glass  window  of  the  great 
hail-door. 

FAi^,  wns  but  a  child — this  Daisy  Cress — not  yet 
(tvente^-n.  and  she  looked  more  child-like  than  ever, 
standing  thc?re,  •n-ith  her  blue  eyes  filled  with  bright 
tears,  r.nd  her  p.ile  lips  quivering  with  emotion. 

.Suddenly  a  shadow  darkened  tlio  window.  Then 
the  door  opened  and  a  strange  gentleman  stood  before 
her. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  little  girl,"  he  said,  apologetically, 
knocking  the  rain  drops  from  his  hat  and  coat.  "  1 
vrish  to  see  Jlr.  Cress.  I  am  an  old  friend  of  Arthur's 
and  ignore  ceremony,  as  you  see.  Is  Mr.  Cress  at 
home  i" 

She  stammered  something  about  the  next  room,  and 
le  stranger  passed  on. 

Daisy  Bank  listlessly  into  a  sofa  that  stood  near  the 
/tudio  door. 

A  loud  laugh  greeted  her  ear.  The  studio  door 
was  slightly  ajar,  and  she  became  an  unintentional 
Uatener, 

"  Kcnsense,  Cress  I  that  little  chit  your  wife  ?  Why, 
she- is  but  a  child  ! 

"  Yes  ;  a  mere  child.  And  to  think  that  I  am  tied  to 
her  for  life  !'' 

"  You  didn't  stop  to  reflect  that  it  was  for  life  when 
you  took  her,"  laughed  the  friend.  . 

"  I  v.-as  a  fool,  Charley.  I  fell  in  love  with  her  blue 
eyes  and  golden  hair,  and  now  lam  fixed  !"  and  the 
artist  assumed  a  look  of  resignation  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  martyr. 

'■'  Youahvays  were  romantic.  Cress,"  said  the"  new- 
comer ;  "  and  the  only  advice  I  can  give  is  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  But  what  are  your  plans  for 
the  winter  season.  Of  course,  you  are  coming  to  Lon- 
don ;  a'.id  you  must  be  one  of  our  party." 

■'  Eut  my — my  w'ife  ?"  hesitated  the  artist. 

"  Oh,  she  will  do  very  well  without  you  for  a  few 
months.  Leave  hei'  uuder  guard,  or  send  her  to  nurse 
in  the  country  until  you  return  !" 

"  Charles,  she  is>  my  vrife  !  you  mcst  not  talk  so,  or 
you  will  incur  my  displeasure  !" 

Daisy  heard  no  more.  • 

"It  ia  certain  then,"  she  murmured.  "'He has 
grown,  weary  of  me — has  ceased  to  love  the  child- 
woixian  he  haj  brought  to  his  horns  !" 

Sue  sat  there  a  long  time,  with  her  hands  lying  idly 
in  liiv  lap,  and  her  golden  head  bent  upon  her  breast. 
Thon  she  arose  and  v.ent  up  stairs  to  her  own  room. 

She  e.'itered  there  a  child,  but  came  out  a  determined 
li'.'.le  woman. 

Two  hours  later,  when  tea  was  announced,  Mr.  Cress 
I'sCe  the  servant  call  his  wife. 

The  servant  returned  and  said  : 

"  Ghe  is  not  ia  her  room,  sir  The  maid  says  she 
weiit  out  an  hour  ago,  all  mufSed  up  ;  and  here's  a 
uoti;  for  you,  sir." 

The  artist  took  the  note  and  tore  it  open.    It  ran 

■'  Arthur  ;  I  now  know  that  you  do  not  love  me — 
.;.,;t  you  have  grov.'n  weary  of  me,  I  will  burden  you 
,)  longer  with  my  presence.  This  is  the  last  you  wiU 
,  .  cr  receive  your  your  broken«hearted         Daist.  ' 

"  A  child's  pet,"  he  muttered.  "  She  will  return 
liks  a  frightened  hare  as  soon  as  it  heoorae^  djrk.  It 


was  unfortunate,  though,  that  she  overheard  that  con- 

varsation," 

But  she  did  not  return  ;  and  as  hour  after  hour  wore 
wearily  on,  he  began  to  be  ashamed  ;  and,  calHng  for 
his  hat  and  great  coat,  he  went  in  search  of  her. 

■When  Daisy  left  her  husband's  house  she  wandered 
on  down  the  deserted  street,  until  she  found  herself  in 
the  countiy,  near  a  small  hut.  .  The  rain  had  ceased, 
and  it  was  rapidly  growing  dark.  She  was  very  tired, 
and  leaned  against  a  tree  to  rest. 

"  Bless  my  life,  little  woman  !  What  are  you  doing 
here  ?' ' 

Daisy  looked  up  and  saw  near  her  an  old  woman, 
with  a  basket  of  vegetables  on  her  arm.  She  recognised 
her  at  once,  for  the  woman  had  often  brought  market- 
ing to  her  door. 

"  Mrs.  Wilmot,  I  believe  I  have  lost  my  way.  May 
I  come  in  and  rest  awhile  ?" 

"  Certainly  you  may.    Come  right  in." 

Daisy  followed  the  old  woman  into  the  hut,  and 
sank  into  the  first  seat  that  presented  itself. 

''  Come  closer  to  the  fire,  my  dear,"  said  the  woman, 
placing  the  chair  near  the  glowing  fireplace. 

"  You  must  excuse  our  appearance,"  apologised  the 
matron.  "  AVe  are  moving  ;  we  start  to-morrow,  and 
are  all  topsy-turvy,  as  you  see  ;"  and  then  the  busy 
httle  woman  went  bustling  about  preparing  supper. 

Daisy  sat  a  long  time  looking  into  the  cheerful  blaze 
without  speaking. 

"  Mrs.  Wilmot,  what  do  people  do  when  the/  want 
to  earn  their  own  living  I" 

The  old  woman  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"  V.'hy  do  you  want  to  know  that  ?" 

"  No  matter  why,  Mrs.  Wilmot ;  but  tell  me.  What 
do  thej-  r' 

Well,"  replied  the  old  woman,  reflectively,  "some- 
times they  goes  out  to  service,  and  sometimes  they 
takes  in  spwin',  and  sich  like." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  And  Daisy  relapsed  into  her  former 
thoughtful  mood,  from  which  she  was  aroused  after  a 
time,  by  the  woman. 

"  Come,  sit  up  now,"  she  said.  "  Drink  this  cup  of 
hot  tea.  It  will  strengthen  you,  and  put  some  colour 
into  your  face." 

Daisy  drank  some  of  the  tea,  and  then,  while  her 
fingers  toyed  with  the  German  silver  teaspoons,  she 
asked  : 

"  Does  the  train  stop  at  the  littla  itation  yonder, 

Mrs.  Wilmot  ?" 
"Yes." 

"  How  soon  will  it  be  due  V 
"  In  about  a  half  hour." 

"  Then  I  must  go,"  said  Daisy,  rising.  "  Mrs.  Wil- 
mot, you  have  been  kind  to  me.  I  have  nothing  to 
give  you  but  this'garnet  ring.    Keep  it,  for  my  sake." 

And  before  the  old  woman  could  reply,  she  was  gone 
out  in  the  darkness,  leaving  the  jev?el  glittering  hke  a 
drop  of  blood  in  the  horny,  toil-worn  hand. 

And  so  when  people  flocked  in  gi-eat  numbers  to  view 
,  the  ruins  of  the  terrible  railroad  accident,  where  many 
were  killed  and  many  burned  to  death,  the  little  gar- 
net was  picked  up  and  taken  to  Arthur  Cress.  He 
read  the  name  engraved  upon  the  inside  of  the  golden 
circlet,  and  fell  groaning  to  the  floor. 

"  Oh,  my  beautiful— my  child-wife  !  I  have  been 
too  harsh.  Daisy  !  Daisy !  look  down  from  heaven  and 
forgive  me !" 

And  from  that  time  he  wore  crape  on  his  hat  and 
mourning  in  his  heart.  He  forsook  his  gay  v.'orldIy 
companions  and  pleasures,  and  vowed  to  live  only  for 
his  profession  ;  and  after  months  of  mourning  he  went 
to  Italy. 

In  Italy  his  genius  had  broader  sway.  The  vine- 
purpled  hills  of  that  sunny  land  cast  their  beautiful 
shadows  upon  his  canvas,  and  he  soon  began  to  be 
known  among  the  artist  brotherhood  and  by  the 
fashionable  world.  Portraits  of  great  men  grew  under 
his  hand,  and  beautiful  ladies  sat  to  him,  adding  to 
his  reputation  and  filling  his  coflers. 

And  so  the  years  rolled  ou.  And  yet  amid  ;dl  his 
success  he  never  ceased  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  child- 
wife. 

One  day,  in  an  idle  moment,  he  began  a  work  which 
he  thougjht  might  be  for  his  eye  alone.  It  was  a  paint- 
ing of  his  Daisy,  as  she  appeared  when  he  first  knew 
and  loved  her. 

He  did  not  mean  it  to  be  a  work  of  great  preten- 
sions. But  his  heart  M'as  in  it,  and  it  grew  so  simply 
true  to  nature,  and  the  great  bine  eyes  seemed  to 
nearly  human,  that  everybody  taid  it  was  a  great  paint- 
ing, and  from  that  time  Arthur  Crcs'  fame  was  esta- 
blished. 

Copies  of  "  Daisy"  were  ordered  at  enormous 
prices,  and  an  almost  fabulous  sum  was  ofi'er?d  for 


the  original.  But  Arthur  Cress  would  never  part  with 
that. 

Eight  winters  and  as  many  summers  had  come  and 
gone  ere  Arthur  Cress  returned  to  England.  He  was 
for  a  time  the  lion  of  societ,  and,  of  course,  was  feted 
and  eulogised  on  every  hand. 

Aftei-  a  long  round  of  fashionable  pleasures,  Charley 
Warwick  carried  him  away  to  the  country,  to  pass  th« 
summer  at  the  Warwick  homestead. 

The  country  looked  very  lovely  that  evening,  in  tha 
mellow  sunset,  as  the  frjen'ds  strolled  down  the  lann 
together,  quaffing  into  their  lungs  the  clove-scented  air. 

"  Well,  Arthur,"  asked  his  companion,  after  a  long 
sOence,  "  what  is  your  opinion  of  Mrs.  Walton  1" 

"  I  think  she  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  evM 
met  !' '  replied  the  artist,  earnestly. 

"Well!"  said  the  other,  astonished,  "you  are  <ft. 
cidedly  enthusiastic,  to  say  the  least." 

"  Because  I  love  her — love  her  with  my  whole  soul. 
Charley,  you  know  the  sad  history  of  my  first  marriage. 
My  second,  I  trust,  will  bring  me  the  happiness  I  faava 
long  sighed  for." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  going  to  marry 
my  wife's  governess  ?" 

"  If  she  will  grant  me  that  blessed  privilege." 

"  But,  Ai'thm-,  you  are  ignorant  of  her  past  history 
— we  all  are."  , 

"  Chai-ley,  I  love  her  !  My  .very  life  depends  on  her. 
I  shall  ask  her  this  night  to  be  my  wife;  and  if  she  re- 
jects me,  then  life's  sunshine  is  gone  for  ever." 

I  do  beheve  this  blue-eyed  widow  has  bewitched 
you,  Arthur,"  exclaimed  his  friend,  in  genuine  astonish- 
ment. 

Arthur  turned  a.vray,  and  walked  toward  the  house. 

Mrs.  Walton  sat  by  the  open  window,  with  a.  volume 
in  her  hand  ;  but  she  was  not  reading.  The  moon 
streaming  in  through  the  window  reiiected  ripples  of 
light  from  her  wavy  golden  hair.  There  was  some- 
thing almost  royal  in  the  stamp  of  her  great  beauty, 
before  whose  shrine  the  proud  nature  of  Arthur  Cress 
bowed. 

"  Mrs.  Walton  !" 

She  looked  up,  and  a  scarlet  flush  sufibsed  her  face, 
as  she  beheld  the  aa"tist  by  her  side  ;  and  despite  her 
determined  self-con feol,  she  trembled  when  he  took  her 
hand.  The  moment  she  had  prayed  for  had  come. 
She  saw  it' in  his  face,  as  plainly  as  though  he  had'al- 
ready  told  her  of  his  love. 

It  wag  over.  Arthur  Cress  had  asked  her  to  b«  hia 
wife,  and  she  had  consented.  And  ye*  she  trembled 
and  shrank  from  his  fond  embrace,  his  endearing 
words — the  burning  eloquence  of  love  which  welled 
spontaneously  from  his  heart. 

"My  love  !  My  darhng  !  Sunshine  has  dawned  at 
last  upon  my  life.    I  am  happy,  now  !" 

And  so  he  was. 

The  wedding  eve  came,  with  its  din  of  busy  pre* 
paration — its  glimmer  of  satins  and  rustle  of  silks. 
'Jewels  flashed  in  the  blaze  of  many  lights,  and  all  was ' 
joy  and  mirth.  * 

Arthur  Cress  stole  away  from  the  thronged  parlours, 
and  passed  out  upon  the  lawn  to  nerve  his  throbbing 
lieart  for  the  ceremony  that  was  to  make  him  blessed 
for  ever. 

A  servant  handed  him  a  bote. 

With  a  strange  foerboding  thrill  of  coming  evil  at  his 
heart,  he  went  to  where  the  light  streamed  through  an 
opien  window,  and  tremblingly  broke  the  seal. 

There  were  but  a  few  lines,  written  iu  a  cramped, 
childlike  hand,  which  he  reeognised  at  once  : 

Aartuk— I  have  come  back,  and  anj  waiting  for  you  to 
welcome  me  to  your  heart.  D.\isv. 

Had  a  flash  of  lightning  shivered  the  tree  above  his 
head  he  could  not  have  been  more  astounded.  He 
reeled  against  the  tree  like  a  drunken  man,  and  in  that 
brief  moment  all  his  dark,  de.'ipairiug  p.'ist  life  loomed 
up  before  him,  dashing  to  the  ground  all  his  bright 
visions  of  the  future. 

Daisy  returned  to  tear  him  from'  the  woman  he  wor- 
shipped !    Tlieie  was  madne=s  iu  the  thought  ! 

A  shadow  fell  across  the  moonlit  sward,  and  a  gentle 
hand  was  laid  upon  his  arm. 
"Arthur!" 

He  started.    Mrs.  Walton  stood  before  him,  gazing 
tenderly  upon  him  with  her  pitying  blue  eyes. 

"  Oh,  my  love  !  my  beautiful  bride  !  Must  I  give 
you  up  now  !"  and  the  strong  man's  frame  trembler' 
with  conflicting  love  and  grief. 

"  Oh,  Arthur,  my  own  husband  !  Have  I  (hen  so 
changed,  that  you  do  not  know  me  !  Nut  know  you.' 
own  Daisy  !" 

He  looked  at  hsr  in  complete  astonishment. 

"  I  am  Daisy  :    Oh,  my  husband,  forgive  the  strata- 
gem by  which.  I  have  at  last  gained  your  love  l" 
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IN  TEN  CHAPTEK8. 

CHAPTER  V. 

BEAUTY  AKD  THE  BEAST. 

Ilflnry  Villiers  called  at  Edward  Barrow's  lodgings 
■  next  morning,  and  Mrs.  Barrow  received  him 'with  great 
iffability.  He  was  in  uniform,  and  wlien  lie  entered 
b°.  gazed  rather  superciliously  around  upon  the  faded 
soDiewhat  thabby  furniture  of  the  room.  The 
rarpet  bad  certainly  seen  better  days — the  curtains 
might  have  been  newer — but  until  that  day  it  never 
recurred  to  Sissy  to  regard  the  place  as  shabby.  Every- 
r.hiug  in  this  world  is  relatively  splendid  or  mean.  Ag 
:ijai pared  with  George  Harding's  cottage  their  rooms 
in  Laml.'Cth  were  very  handsome,  but  the  exquisite 
who  fluttered  in  tha\  morning  opgped  her  eyes  to  a 
thousand  hitherto  unobserved  defects.  They  chatted 
;;'i,out  the  theatre,  and  Sissy  was  enthusiastic  on  the 
f  ubject.  To  her  everything  was  perfect  and  beautiful, 
tad  her  listener  smiled  at  her  simplicity. 

"'Vci-y  good,  of  course,"  he  assented.  "  but,  my 
dear  virs.  Barrow,  when  you  have  been  to  a  few  more 
theatres  you  will  get  tired  of  it.  Covent  Garden,  for 
instance,  is  not  a  bad  place  to  go  to." 

•'So  I  have  heard,"  she  answered;  for  she  dili- 
gently studied  the  theatrical  advertisements  in  the 
Horning  newsi:'apers.    "  I  should  like  to  go  there." 

'■  I  shall  be  delighted  to  take  you,"  he  said,  a  little, 
too  eagerly— for  the  fly  was  walking  straight  into  the 
spider's  web.    "  Shall  we  say  to-night  ?" 

"  No  ;  to-morrow,"  she  replied  ;  for  even  in  he,, 
hefirt  there  was  something  resembling  remorse,  and 
she  .did  not  like  to  leave  her  husband  alone  again  that 
night.    '■■  To-morrow  evening,  if  you  please." 

Edward  had  been  very  silent  and  gloomy  that  morn- 
ing. It  was  very  natural  that  he  should  be  so  ;  but  it 
»vas  not  the  best  way  to  heal  the  very  serious  difier- 
ence  which  had  ari.sen  between  them.  'When  he  re- 
■  tui-ned  home  in  the  evening  he  was  not  more  amiable, 
and  asked,  sij-r.iScantly: 

'■'  Are  you  going  to  the  theatre  to-night  ?" 
"  Not  to-night,"  was  the  cold  reply  ;  and  during  the 
evening,  which  seemed  unusually  long,  as  she  sat  at 
work  and  he  read  the  newspaper,  or  pretended  to  do 
go — for  it  was  upside  down  in  his  hands — she  thought 
how  far  more  pleasant  it  would  be  tp  be  at  Covent 
Garden  with  Henry  Villiers  than  at  jhome  with  a  sulky 
husband.  The  ways  of  sin  and  pleasure  are  very  sweet 
w-at  first. 

The  next  evening  came,  and  she  went  out  alone. 
She  had  the  prudence  not  to  allow  the  young  officer 
to  come  to  the  house,  although  this  was  adding  an  air 
sf  secrecy  to  a  business  already  sufficiently  bad.  She 
met  him  at  the  entrance  to  the  theatre,  where  he  was 
ready  to  receive  her,  and  this  time  he  had  engaged  a 
bos  on  the  upper  tier. 

It  matters  not  what  the  piece  was.  The  theatre 
was  so  large  that  she  heard  but  little  of  the  acting  ; 
but  her  companion  amused  her  by  pointing  out  the 
well-known  people  who  happened  to  be  present,  and 
by  commenting  on  everything  that  was  going  for- 
ward. 

"  Much  pleasant<;r  this  than  staying  at  home,  Mrs- 
narrow,"  he  said  once  during  the  evening. 

"  Far  pleasanter,"  she  replied.  "  If  I  had  plenty  o^ 
money  I  should  go  to  the  theatre  every  night." 

The  tempter  bent  low,  and  whispered  in  her  ear  : 

'•■  You  have  but  to  say  the  word  and  your  will  shall 
be  gratified,"  he  said.  "  It  is  positively  shameful  to 
waste  your  beauty  on  a  boor  of  a  husband  whom  tjou 


married  in  an  unguarded  moment.  Come  with  me, 
and  you  shall  have  all  that  you  can  desire." 

She  was,  after  all,  but  a  novice  in  wickedness,  and 
the  proposal  was  too  sudden;  but  still  she  was  not  vio- 
lently angry,  as  she  should  have  been. 

"  You  must  not  speak  to  me  in  that  way,  Mr.  'Vil- 
liers," she  said  chidingly.  "  What  would  my  husband 
say  if  he  heard  you  ?' " 

"  Your  husband  has  done  you  the  greatest  injury  in 
his  power,"  replied  the  sophist.  "  If  you  had  never 
met  him  you  might  have  married  some  one  able  to  ap- 
preciate your  beauty,  and  to  give  you  that  rank  in  so- 
ciety  which  you  ought  to  occupy." 

'■  'Would  you  have  married  me  V  she  asked  ab. 
ruptly,  after  a  short  silence. 

"  In  a  moment,"  was  the  very  untrue  reply.  "  I 
have  often  cursed  my  fate  that  I  did  not  meet  you 
when  5-ou  were  free." 

As  he  had  ouly  known  her  for  three  days  he  could 
hardly  have  had  time  for  very  poignant  grief  on  this 
score,  but  she  beUeved  him — she  actually  believed 
him. 

"  "We  will  talk  no  more  about  the  matter,"  she  said, 
unconsciously  using  almost  the  sarne  words  as  her 
father  had  addressed  to  Edward  Barrow.  Henry 
ViUiers  was  content  to  drop  the  matter  for  a  time. 
The  poison  of  temptation'  had  been  instilled  into  her 
soul,  and  he  was  s'jre  that  in  such  soil  it  would  bear 
evil  fruit  ;  and  it  very  speedily  did. 

The  woman  of  the  house  had  opened  the  door  to 
admit  her  on  the  previous  evening,  but  this  time  her 
knock  was  answered  by  her  husband  himself.  Unfor- 
tunately she  had  allowed  the  young  officer  to  accom- 
pany her  to  the  very  door,  and,  although  Edward  said 
nothing  he  took  a  mental  portrait  of  the  man  who  was 
about  to  desti-oy  his  peace  of  mind.  That  photograph 
was  afterwards  stamped  iu  han'owing  vividness  upon 
his  brain. 

Sissy  was  somewhat  taken  aback,  but  wished  Villiers 
good  night  with  a  'fau-  show  of  composure.  He 
guessed,  however,  what  wis  to  follow. 

"There  will  be  a  tremendous  scene  to-night,"  he 
muttered,  "  and  when  I  meet  her  to-morrow  night  she 
will  be  glad  to  accept  my  offer.  I  must  apply  for  leave 
of  absence." 

Edward  Barrow  said  nothing  until  they  reached 
their  sitting  room,  and  then  he  locked  the  doOr.  She 
knew  w-ell  what  was  coming,  but  proceeded  to  take  off 
her  bonnet  calmly  enough.  She  had  no  fear  of  phy- 
sical violence  from  him,  and  hard  words  were  lost 
upon  her. 

"  I  want  to  know,  Mrs.  Barrow,  where  you  have 
been  ?"  he  said,  when  he  had  deposited  the  key  in  his 
pocket. 

"  In  the  theatre,  my  dear,"  she  replied,  with  aggra- 
vating composure. 

"  So  1  supposed,"  he  said  ;  "  and  that  young  officer 
with  you,  I  presume  ?" 

"  My  dear,  you  are  always  right,"  was  the  sweet  re- 
sponse. 

Then  I  want  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question," 
he  hissed  through  his  set  teeth.  "  Do  you  intend  to 
remain  here  with  me,  or  to  go  with  that  man  ?" 

"  I  have  really  not  made  up  my  mind,"  she  said,  sit- 
ting quietly  down  in  her  usual  place. 

He  strode  up  to  her,  and  seized  her  by  the  wrists 
until  the  bones  wore  almost  crushed  in  his  iron  gi'ip. 
A  light — a  fierce,  ahnost  insane,  light — blazed  in  has 
eyes  as  he  glared  upon  the  cowering  woman,  who  made 
a  miserable  efi'ort  to  smile  bravely. 

"  I  tell  you,  woman,  Ujat  if  ever  you  speak  to  that 
man  again  I  will  kill  you- — kill  youf  he  hissed,  with 
fearful  emphasis.  "  Not  all  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
shall  shield  you  from  my  vengeance — not  all  the 
armour  of  the  world  could  save  you  from  my  steeL 
You  know  how  I  love  you,  beautiful  devil  that  you 
are  ;  try  me  further^  and  you  shall  know  how  I  can 
hate  and  punish." 

She  heard  his  terribly  earnest  words,  and  then 
swooned  away — or  appeiired  to  do  so.  He  released  her 
hands,  and  then  went  to  bM^  exhausted  by  the  storm  of 


passion  which  for  hours  had  swept  acro.?s  his  soul 
W  hen  she  recovered  she  lay  down  on  a  couch,  and 
slept  uutU  the  morning.  She  was  in  mortal  terror  of 
her  husband,  and,  to  her  great  relief  when  she  awoke 
iu  the  morning,  he  was  gone.  When  next  she  saw  hinj 
it  was  imder  widely  diflferent  circumstances. 

She  stole  out  at  an  early  hour  in  the  erening  lest  she 
should  meet  him,  and  walked  about  until  it 
was  time  to  meet  Henry  Villiers.  They  went  to  a 
place  of  amusement,  and  she  told  him  the  whole  story. 
He  had  expected  something  of  the  kind,  and  renewed 
his  suit. 

"  Wni  you  swear  never  to  desert  me  ?"  she  asked 
v.-ith  feverish  anxiety.  "  If  I  go  with  you  I  am  taking 
an  irrevocable  step  ;  and,  if  you  fail  me,  I  shall  bi 

ruinc-d." 

Pshaw  !  he  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  to  uttei 
polluted  vows  of  falsehood  and  deceit.  The  wonder  ii 
that  anyone  believes  them.    Sis.sy  did,  and  fell. 

Five  days  afterwards  they  were  in  Dubhn,  and  sh  ^ 
I  was  beginning  to  find  out  that  other  things  than  gol< 
glitter.  She  had  supposed  Villiers  to  be  wealthy — h< 
was  deeply  in  debt.  He  was  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy 
clergyman,  and  as  his  allowance  was  something  lik< 
I  one-third  of  his  expenditure  he  had  resorted  to  all 
those  little  financial  operations  for  raising  the  wind 
known  to  clever  young  men  of  expensive  habits,  gooa 
espectationi;.  and  small  sense.  Post  obits,  "kite-flying,' 
and  a  ho'st  of  similar  devices  had  been  his  study  for 
some  time,  and  he  had  actually  borrowed  the  money 
which  he  was  then  spending  from  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Abraham. 

The  vmholy  alliance  did  not  last  long.  We  must 
really  hurry  over  this  portion  of  the  narrative. 
VUlierg  abandoned  her  in  a  month,  and  with  five 
pounds  in  her  pocket  Sissy  found  herself  an  outcast  in 
1  strange  city.    Alas !  poor  father. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


MY  OLD  MAN. 
Ah,  well  I  know  his  brow  is  wrinkled — 

Well  I  know  his  locks  are  grey — 
■Well  1  know  his  feet  are  passing 

Swiftly  down  the  sunset  way ; 
And  !iis  manly  strength  and  vigonr 

Long  ago  have  passed  away. 
But  his  heart  beats -.just  as  warmly 

Ab  upon  our  wedding  day. 
He  is  walking  towards  the  river, 

'Whose  dark  tide  no  bridge  may  spaa. 
And  tlie  self-same  path  I'm  treading. 

By  the  side  of  my  old  man. 

My  old  man  ia  good  and  loving — 

My  old  man  is  tried  and  true ; 
Side  by  side  in  grief  and  gladness. 

We  have  walked  life's  pathway  thxon^i. 
My  old  man  and  I  remember 

MTjen  we  were  not  aU  alone : 
Many  blossoms  we  have  cherished, 

But  they  faded  one  by  one. 
One  by  one  tliey  crossed  the  river, 

'Whose  dark  tide  no  bridge  can  spui. 
And  we  sit  beside  the  hearthstone, 

Only  me  and  my  old  man. 

One  by  one  our  darlings  left  ns. 

Entered  they  at  golden  gete  ; 
We  are  waiting  for  the  summons. 

And  we  have  not  long  to  wait. 
My  old  man  Is  nearer  drawing — 

Nearer  to  the  shining  strand. 
And  beside  him  I  am  keeping. 

For  we  journey  hand  in  luind. 
Acd  beyond  the  storm  river, 

Whose  dark  tide  no  bridge  can  tpan. 
Peaceful  rest  and  life  immortal 

Wait  for  me  and  my  old  man. 


A  report  is  current  that  Prinoe  Milan  of  Servia  is 
expected  in  Berhn  in  June  on  a  visit  to  the  Emperor. 

It  is  stated  on  reliable  authority  that  the  Vatican 
will  shortly  issue  several  Pontifical  Bulls  relative  to  the 
rectification  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Franco-German 
dioceses. 

We  hear  that  the  Daily  Independent  will  positively 
be  issued  during  tJie  month  of  ApriL  Judging  by  the 
specimen  sheet,  the  new  daily  will  be  the  largest  paper 
published  in  London. 

The  treaty  drawn  up  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has 
been  signed  by  the  King  and  ratificationi  have  beea 
exchanged  between  the  ambassadors.  No  guarantees 
are  stipulat.ed  for  the  execution  of  the  ti>eaty.  The 
2nd  West  India  Regiment  embarked  on  March  19th  on 
board  the  Nebraska. 

"Wedding,  Christening,  ^nd  Reception  Cakes  of 
every  description  and  newest  design.  P.  Gafi'ney,  6  Parlla- 
ment-street.  N.B — Delivery  by  train.»Jid  ran  every  three 
boaia.i];om  9».in.  to-6j>.m.  daUsk 
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THE  LATE  MARQUIS  OF  CLANRICARDE. 

The  Marquis  of  Clanriciirde  died  on  the  10th  April 
in  London.  The  following  interesting  sketch  of  the 
sporting  career  of  the  late  Marciuis  from  the  pen 
of  "  Argus,"  appeared  in  Baihj'g  Ma^/azlne  for  July, 
1866,  accompanied  by  one  of  those  life-like  portraits 
for  which  that  favourite  reriodical  is  so  famous  : — 

"  The  family  of  De  Burgh,  from  whence  the  subject 
of  our  m»moir  is  sprung,  ranks  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  Ireland,  and  deduces  an  uninterrupted 
line  of  powerful  ijobles  from  the  Conquest.    The  Mar- 
quis of  C'lanricarde,  the  present  head  of  it,  was  born 
m  the  20th  of  December,  180-2,  and  succeeded  his 
father  as  fourth  earl  on  the  27th-of  July,  180S,  and  in 
1825  he  was  advanced  by  letters  patent  to  the  Irish 
marquisatc,  and  created  a  baron  of  the  United  King- 
dom.   Eton'ar.d  Oxford  can  claim  him  among  their 
alumni  ;  but  at  this  distance  of  time  no  anecdotes  of 
his  school  or  coUoge  career  are  current,  biit  it  m.ay  be 
token  for  granted  he  was  a  yourjg  man  of  promise,  or 
that  gi-eat  statesman,  Mr.   Canning,  whose  daughter 
he  married,  would  not  have  selecte<l  him  as  his  private 
secretary.    Commencing  life  at  a  period  when  Irish 
«nt„  Irish  sorietr  as  it  w.is  of  old,  and  Levers  heroes 
were  still  flourishing,  and  the  Galwuy  Blazers  were  yet 
estant  n'ithiu  hi nat  i  ve  county ,  Lord  Clan  ricarde  entered 
heart  and  soul  into  all  the  hdarity  which  surrounded 
the  sporting  circles  of  his  immediate  neighbourhood. 
At  that  time  daring  horsemanship  and  sporting  ac- 
complishments were  considered  as  the  high  ro.id  to 
distinction,  and,  with  the  social  .advantages  which  he 
possessed,  tutors  wera  not  wantinrc  for  so  apt  a  pupil  ; 
and  after  perfecting  his  education  in  the  art  of  rirb'ng 
over  high  walls — and  no  better  school  can  be  found  to 
att-iin  to  first-class  horsemanship — his  lordship  made 
his  debut  on  the  Curragh  in  1 S22,  winning  the  first 
Corinthians  ever  ran  in  Ireland  on  Pengairi,  by  Waxy 
Pope,  beating  six  others.    In  the  following  year  he  re- 
peated the  victory  with  the  same  animal,  beating  tlie 
celebrated  Roller.    He  also  won  a.  good  race  on  the 
fiat  at  Loughrea,  in  his  native  county,  on  a  wretched- 
looking  animal  called  Snrsaparilla,  belonging  to  the 
parish  priest,  which  so  delighted  the  peasantry  that  as 
they  cheered  his  lordshri>  coming  back  to  sc.ile,  they 
exclaimed,  '  Sure  if  he  was  on  an  as.s  of  Father  Peter's 
wouldn't  he  have  a  right  to  win!''   But  to  the  turf 
Lord  Clanricarde  was  never  really  partial,  while  to 
Bteeplechasing,  on  the  other  hind,  he  devoted  himself 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  Irish  youth  ;  and  he  m.iy  be 
eaid  to  have  won  his  spurs  shortly  after  leaving  Oxford, 
in  1822,  over  the  Roxborough  course,  in  Galway,  on 
Hawk,  by  SchiSrdone.    The  course  was  four  miles  over 
a  stiff  country,  including  four  tive-feet  walls,  and  the 
last  one  measured  live  feet  nine  inches  at  the  spot 
■where  The  Hawk  took  it.    He  won  the  same  stake 
the  next  year  on  Mr.  Persse's  Rollo  ;  but  nine  inches 
had  been  taken  oft"  the  last-mentioned  wall.    In  1830, 
at  Luton  Loo,  in  what  was  called  the  First  St.  Albans 
Steeplechase,  got  up  by  the  weU-known  Tommy  Cole- 
man, and  for  which  sixteen  started,  he  ran  second  to 
Lord  Ranelagh's  gi'ey  geldmg  'Wonder,  ridden  by  Cap- 
tain M'Douall,  of   the  Life  Guards,   with   a  little 
Irish  horse  called  Nailer,  who  had  only  just  landed 
from  Ireland  in  hunting  condition.   The  course  was  an 
unfegged  one,  and  that  Lord  Clanricarde' s  fame  had 
reached  Hertfordshire'  was  clear,  when  Capt.  M'Douall, 
in  asking  how  he  was  to  ride  The  Wonder,  wa  s  \old 
simply  to  paj'  no  attention  to  anybody,  but  to  wait 
upon  Li?rd  Clanricarde.     True  to  his  orders,  Capta,in 
M'Douall  never  deserted  his  pilot,  and  at  one  period  in 
the  race  exclaimed,  '  Halloa  !  you  are  going  wrong  !' 
But  the  turn  proved  correct,  as  the  first  and  second 
came  in  some  minutes  before  the  others  appeared, 
Nailer  having  at  the  end  to  succumb  to  the  superior 
'■,urn  of  speed  of  Wonder,    His  two  next  appearances 
XI  the  metropolitan  di-strict  were  more  successful,  as 
.ie  won  two  grsnd  steeplechases  on  Mr.  Elmore's  fa- 
mous Moonraker,  beating  good  fields  of  first-cl.'iss 
horses.    The  last  of  these  races  finished  over  X  very 
sti'ong  line  at  the  Windmill,  near  Old  Park  Farm,  on 
the  Edgeware-ro«d  ;  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  always 
reported  that  Moonraker,  who  was  a  hard  puller  and  a 
v'ery  big  jumper,  cleared  a  lane.    At  the  period  to 
which  we  refer.  Lord  Clanricarde  had  been  a  fre- 
quent attendant  with  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley's  stag- 
hounds,  which  were  then  kept  at  Cranford,  and,  having 
distinguished  himself  in  several  luns  over  the  Har- 
ro-v  country,  Mr.  Berkeley,  after  he  had  become  the 
Mnster  of  the  Oakley  Hounds,  got  up  a  steeplechase  at 
1^'dford,  and  asked  Lord  Clanricarde   to   ride  for 
'    liira,    Parliatment  was  sitting,  and  there -were  no  rail- 
^siiys  in  those  days,  but  his  lordship  was  not  to  be 
denied,  for  he  rode  a  couple  jai  h^cks  down  the  road  to 


Bedford,  steered  his  friend's  horse  in  the  steeplechase, 
rode  back  again  to'to%\'n,  and  attended  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  evening. 

Having  sketched,  somewhat  too  briefly  we  fear, 
Lord  Clanricarde' s  sporting  exploits,  we  will  now  dis- 
cuss his  merits  as  a  horseman,  and  we  are  not  saying 
too  much  in  stating  he  may  be  classed  among  the 
most  remarkable  men  across  country  of  the  day.  His 
forte  lies  in  possessing  the  art  of  imparting  confidence, 
or  enforcing  obedience  to  every  horse  he  gets  on.  He 
c^m  ride  a  brute  with  the  vigour  and  determination  of 
Dick  Christian  ;  he  can  humour  and  encourage  a  timid 
Or  half-broken  horse  by  patience  nnd  good  temper,  or 
he  can  guide  a  finished  hunter  like  a  gentleman.  While 
gifted  with  the  skill  of  a  perfect  menage  rider,  he  es- 
emplifie.^',  as  he  goes  over  a  counti'y,  that  horses,  when 
let  alone  at  their  fences,  seldom  fall.  Impresseji  with 
the  necessity  of  having  a  full  command  over  his  horse, 
he  generally  rides  with  severe  bridles,  and  is  most  par- 
ticular about  tlie  fitting  of  his  curb,  which  ha  may  be 
seen  altering  several  times  duriog  a  day's  hunting  ; 


such  tackle  requires  good  hands,  nor  are  they  wanting. 
His  seat  is  graceful,  his  style  of  riding  simple,  not  a 
symptom  of  the  more  modern  steeplechasing  element 
being  \-isible.  Never  flurried  or  in  a  hurry,  whether  the 
fence  is  a  mere  water-cut  or  a  binder  leaning 
towards  him,  or  stiff  timber  with  bacl  taking  off,  it 
soems  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  as  he  holds  on 
the  even  tienor  of  his  'way.  Certain  malpractices  to  se- 
cure a.  start,  or  to  take  any  unfair  advantage  by  over- 
riding hounds,  he  never  avaOed  himself  <jf,  nor  was  he 
over  particular  in  selecting  the  weak  epot  in  a  fence, 
for  with  him  the  shortest  way  was  the  best  way.  It  is 
a  pleasant  sensation  to  get  away  on  a  good  horse 
abreast  of  the  leading  hound,  b\it  many  a  good  man 
Rxiccumbs  when  he  misses  his  start,  ha'ving,  perhaps, 
fifty  men  befoi'e  him  and  fifty  men  around  him;  and 
few  have  pluck  and  resolution  to  overcome  difficulties 
— such  as  the  certainty  of'  being  ridden  on  if  your  horse 
makes  a  mis-take,  or  the  collisions  threatened  by  bad 
and  reckless  riders.  Biit  a  bad  start  never  cleterred 
Lord  Clanricarde,  for  he  could  thread  his  way  with 
perfect  ease  through  a  crowd,  and  bide  his  time  with 
patience  until  a  check  or  lucky  turn  let  him  up  to  the 
front;  and  when  the  fpace  had  begun  to  tell,  and  when 
horses'  legs  were  dropping  into  the  opposite  ditches, 
when  the  tnriber  rattled  under  their  feet,  or  the  sob  of 
distress  gave  warnings  that  induce  most  prudent  men 
to  look  out  for  the  nearest  hy-road  or  line  of  gates,  he 
could  assist  a  beaten  horse  over  a  country  ■with  con- 
summate judgment  and  skill — 

To  him  noTight  camo  amiss. 
One  horse  or  that,  one  country  or  this. 
He  through  falls  and  bad  starts  undoubtedly  still 
Rides  to  the  motto,  "  Bo  with  them  I  ■will." 

"Running  such  risks,  he  coiild  scarce  come  off  scath- 
less,  and  although  frequently  knocked  about,  his  acti- 
vitv,  hi?-  presence  of  mind,  and  his  spare  figure  often 
saved  him  from  serious  consequences.  But  no  man 
ever  received  punishment  more  unflinchingly.  Early 
in  1854,  on  .a  Saturday,  in  Leicestershire,  a  weedy 
Birdcatcher  horse  gave  liim  an  awkward  fall  at  timber, 
and  he  felt  his  collar-bone  'go  crack.'  But,  getting  up 
agaiii,  he  had  not  gone  three  fields  when  a  piece  of 
water  appeared,  and  the  horse  never  rising  at  it,  he 
got  under  him,  and'  was  at  once  extricated  half 
di^owued  and  much  bruised,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  ■with 
his  collar  bone  broken  in  another  place.  On  the  fol- 
lo^ving  Tuesda.y,  however,  he  was  at  his  post  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  spoke  for  45  minutes  'without  a 
check'  on  the  impending  Russian  war.  We  should 
state,  ho^ivever,  that  the  deep  interest  which  the  mar- 
quis has  ever  taken  in  politics  made  hunting  and  the 
stud  secondary  considerations ;  and  the  rapidity  and 
seeming  carelessness  with  which  preparations  were 
made  for  a  ■visit  to  Melton  or  The  Shires  were  quite 
appalling,  and  afforded  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
practice  of  the  present,  when  Darby  and  She  ward  re- 
quirM^nany  weeks'  notice  before  collecting  a  Leicester- 
shii'e  stiid  for  fastidious  gentlemen.  One  day  the 
marquis  would  appear  on  a  plain,  huuting-like  horse,  on 
the  next  on  a  weedy  thoroughbred,  on  the  third  on  an 
ancient  far  advanced  in  his  teens,  or  very  '  groggy'  on 
his  legs,  and  perhaps  a  couple  of  awkward  horses  to 
ride,  completed  the  stud.  From  Melton  they  were 
then  perhaps  transported  to  do  duty  over  the  stone 
walls  in  Galway  or  among  the  intricate  fences  of  Kil- 
kenny or  Kildare. 

"  It  seemed  a  perfect  matter  of  indifference  to  him 
what  he  rude,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  illustrate. 
Passing  through  Dublin,  he  called  on  a  well-jsnc#vn 

friend  of  every  Irish  sportsman,    H  1,'  he  said, 

'  can  you  let  me  have  a  horse  to  ride  ■with  the  Kildare 
Hound.i  ?'    '  1  am  very  sorry,  my  lord,  I  have  nothinsr 


to  offer  you  just  at  present,'  -was  the  reply.  '  'WTaat  V 
not  a  horse  in  your  stable  ?'  '  Nothing,  my  lord,  but  ( 
a  one-eyed  horse  I  bought  from  a  miller  to  cany  a' 
whip.  I  hear  he  has  been  hunted,  but  I  know  nothing 
about  him,  and  he  is  in  moderate  trim.'  '  Never, 
mind  ;  send  him  on.    I  will  be  at  the  meet.' 

"  The  well-known  covert  of  Loragh  was  the  first  the; 
hounds  drew  ;  and  the  first  fence  was  the  brook  (now\ 
bridged  over),  simply  a  ditch  about  14  feet  in  width, 
with  a  high  bank  on  the  opposite  side.  The  field  di-i 
verged  to  easy  parts  of  the  fence  ;  but  the  marquis,  '• 
on  thechestnut  (afterwards calledNelson)  came  straight^ 
down  at  it,  got  well  over,  and  went  first  in  a  gallop  oK 
17  minutes. 

"As  might  be  anticipated  in  so  long  a  career,  Xiord, 
Clanricarde  has  from  time  to  time  been  the  ovsmer  of 
good  horses  ;  among  the  best  in  former  days  -was, 
Leatherhead,  a  grey  horse  that  had  the  honour  of' 
beirig  the  last  that  Mr.  Val  Maher  ever  went  in  his  old' 
form  on  in  Leicestershire.  This  horse  huiited  up) 
to  the  age  of  27,  and  at  that  age  jumped  an  incredibly 
big  fence  on  Barrow  Hill.  Angelo,  '  a  perfect 
fencer,'  carried  the  marcjuis  for  ten  seasons  ;  then. 
Gehazi,  '  a  leper'  as  white  as  anow  ;  and  in  latei^ 
years  Caustic,  who  in  1864  won  the  Irish  Grand  Na-, 
tional  within  three  weeks  of  his  appearance  at  a  Lei' 
cestershire  covert  side.  It  would  be  hand  to  find  a 
more  awkward  horse  in  hunting  than  Caustic,  with  hia 
head  aU  in  the  ■wrong  place,  a  loose  neck,  a  hard,  un- 
yielding mouth,  and  a  desire  to  go  as  hard  as  he  can  at 
every  fence.  Mr.  Long,  who  rode  birn  in  the  Na- 
tional race,  to  this  day  describes  his  '  sensations,'  as 
the  horse  rattled  in  and  out  of  ,tha.  lane  at  Punche8« 
town  with  him." 


IF  YOU  SHOULD  MARRY. 

If  yon  should  ever  get  married^oha, 

I'll  tell  yoM  what  to  do : 
Go  get  a  little  tenement, 

■Just  big  enough  for  two. 
And  one  spare  room  for  company. 

And  one  spare  bed  within  it ; 
And  if  you'd  begin  love's  Ufe  aright. 

You'd  better  thus  begin  it. 

In  furniture  be  moderate,  John, 

And  let  the  stuffed  chairs  wait ; 
One  looking-glass  will  do  you  both. 

Yourself  and  loving  mate  ; 
And  Brussels,  too,  and  other  things 

Which  make  a  fine  appearance. 
If  you  can  better  afford  it,  they 

Will  look  better  a  year  hence. 

Some  think  they  must  have  pictures,,  Jolu^ 

Superb  and  costly,  too; 
Tour  wife  ^\'ill  be  a  picture,  John, 

Let  that  suffice  for  you. 
Eomember  how  the  wise  man  said, 

A  tent  and  love  within  it 
Is  better  than  a  splendid  house 

With  bickerings  every  minute. 

And  one  word  as  to  cooking,  John— 

Your  wife  can  do  the  best. 
For  love,  to  make  the  biscuit  rise. 

Is  better  far  than  yeast, 
No  matter  if  each  day  you  don't  • 

Bring  tiu-key  to  your  tabl<y-  ^ 
'Twill  better  relish  by-and-by, 

When  you  are  bettor  able. 

For  all  you  buy,  pay  money,  John — 

Money  that  very  day; 
If  you  would  have  your  life  run  smooth. 

There  is  no  better  way. 
A  note  to  pay  is  an  ugly  thing — 

If  thing  you  choose  to  call  it — 
When  it  hangs  o'er  a  man  who  has 

No  money  In  his  wallet. 

And  now,  when  you  get  married,  John, 

Don't  try  to  ape  the  rich; 
It  took  them  many  a  toilsome  year 

To  gain  their  envied  niche. 
And  if  you  should  gain  the  summit,  John, 

Look  well  to  your  beginning, 
And  then  will  all  you  ^^'in  repay 

The  toil  and  care  'of  winning. 


The  Council  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union 
held  a  special  meeting  at  Leamington  on  April  13,  to 
consider  the  great  lock-out  of  agricultural  labourers., 
it  was  stated  that  4,000  are  now  on  strike,  and  the 
number  continues  increasing.  Large  sums  were  voted 
to  support  thelocked-outmen.  The Uuionhave  received 
liberal  replies  to  their  requests  for  help.  The  secre- 
tary -was  directed  to  write  to  Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  in 
answer  to  his  letter  to  the  Times,  that  the  Council  \vas 
willing  to  accept  arbitration.  A  deputation  of  labo\ir- 
ers  have  waited  on  the  Isle  of  Ely  Farmers'  Association 
offering  terms  of  settlement,  which  ■were  rejected  by 
tie  farmers. 


t 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


April  1?.  187t. 


ADVENTURES  OF  A  MOUNTED 
TROOPER. 

BT  J.  B.  BORIAaB, 
Jiuther(tf  "  yigJit  Fossicker»,'  "  Daring  JHftis,"  Jtc. 

f 

No.  VII. 

PUTTING  MY  FOOT  IN  IT. 

r  stated  at  the  comraeneement  of  my  lust  tala  that 
for  reasons  then  given  I  soon  eschaDge4  from  the 
Queensland  police  into  the  Victorian,  Scarcely  had  I 
done  BO  vben  I  was  despatched  to  the  gold  fi^l^s. 

One  bright  eunny  morning  when  I  was  taking  my 
eaf  e  on  an  old  spirit  cask,  just  'outside  th^  door  of  the 
police  tent,  that  at  that  time  was  pitched  jKst  on  the 
borders  of  the  thriving  digging  township  of  South 
Ci-cek,  I  noticed  a  little  ragged  urchin  of  a  hOy  run- 
liing  towards  ae  a«  fast  aa^  his  legs  would  carry  him  ; 
his  dirty  face  expressing  a  ludicrous  aspect  of  terror 
aa  he  dren-  nearer,  until  at  last,  stopping  right  in 
front  of  me,  he  said|: — "Mr.  Policeman,  mother's  just 
cooked  father's,  goose,  and  I've  iwn  up  to  tell  you." 

I  had  been  engaged  iu  the  double  occupation  of 
smoking  a  pipe  and  polishing  a  boot,  until  the  boy 
spoke,  but  recersing  so  extraordinary  a  communication 
^  put  down  the  one  and  reuio-ved  the  oiher. 
What  do  you  mean,  boy  ?''  I  asked. 

*■  Don't  knew  what  mother  meant,  but  that's  what 
she  said  to  father  when  she  ^ut  tlje  knife  Into  him 
and  I  got  frightened  and  run  up  here." 

"And  where 's  your  father  now  ?"  I  inquired, 

"  They  have  put  him  into  a  sack  and  sewn  him  up 
in  it." 

"  They  ?    'Whom  do  you  mean  by  '  they  V  " 

"  Mother  and  the  man  that  stops  with  Ufl — father's 

cate  they  did  call  him  ;  arid  his  shirt's  all  over  blood) 

md  mother's  a-washing  of  it.    I  seed  it  all  froili  out- 

Eide,  through  a  ILfctle  hole  in  the  canvas." 

Here  was  pretty  information.    A  murder,  no  doubt^ 

had  been  committed,  if  the  boy  was  telling  the  truth  ; 

but  boys  on  the  diggings  are  such  practical  jokers  and 

liars  combined  that  the  story  wa*,  as  likely  as  not,  * 

hoai. 

It  was  plainly  my  duty  to  see  into  the  matter  ;  and, 
as  my  comrades  were  all  out  on  duty  in  one  direction 
or  another,  I  must  act  alone.  I,  therefore,  bade  the  ap- 
parently frightened  urchin  wait  iu  the  tent  until  my 
return  ;  and,  putting  my  revolver  in  one  pocket  and  a 
counle  of  pairs  of  handcuffs  in  tha  other,  I  set  out  for 
the  journey. 

My  informant  had  pretty  clearly  described  to  me  the 
position  of  the  hut  to  which  I  was  about  to  pay  a  do- 
miciliary visit,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  it, 
even  at  a  distance. 

It  stood  quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  tpwnship, 
*iid  there  was  not  another  wtthiu  some  hundred  yards 
of  it. 

As  I  drew  near,  I  noticed  a  commotion  about  tha 
place,  for  a  dray  was  standing  outside,  and  a  man 
and  a  women  were  filling  it  with  b.osea  and  bedding^ 
and  pans  and  kettles,  preparatory  to  a  removal. 

I  walked  towards  thom  as  carelessly  as  I  could, 
whistling  as  I  went;  and,  when  I  got  alongside  the  cart^ 
I  said  : 

•■'  Is  Jackson  anywhere  about  ?  I  saw  him  Iflattaight, 
ajid  he  aaked  to  me  to  come  up  to-day  about  \  new  Ji. 
cecce  he  thought  of  taking  out." 

Jackson,  according  to  the  boy's  account,  was  the 
name  of  his  murdered  father. 

'■  Oh,  yes  ;  he's  inside  the  tent ;  go  in  and  Bpca^  t^ 
him,''  said  the  woman,  in  the  most  natural  tone  of 
roice,  and  without  the  slightest  embarrassment. 

I  entered  the  caJjco  structure — thinking  what  a  littl® 
iisr  -tiis  bfty  jvaa  after all-w^jd-yh**  a  pcecicua.  f qsL  I, 


should  look  when  Jackson  asked  me  my  business  ;  but 
on  glancing  around,  the  teat  was  emijty. 

Before  I  could  turn  to  leave  it  I  felt  myself 
clasped  round  the  throat  with  a  grip  like  that  of  a  tiger- 
cat,  and  a  voice  his.sedinto  my  ear — 

•'  Didn't  ye  fancy  that  I  knew  what  ye'd  come  for  ? 
Faith,  I  saw  that  devil's-limb  of  mine  running  towards 
the  police  station,  and  I  knew  that  one  of  ye  would  be 
down  poking  your  nose  into  other  people's  burdness  5 
but  now  that  ye  yre.here,  f.-iith  ye'll  have  to  take  the 
consequences." 

"  Lst  go,  you  she-devil,"  I  cried— for  it  was  the 
woman  who  had  hold  of  me  ;  and,  swinging  my.';elf 
round  I  grasped  her  in  tura,  thinln'ng  that  I  should 
overcome  her  easily. 

But  never  was  I  more  mistaken.  The  harridan  was 
at  least  six  feet  high,  and  broad-shouldered  and  mua- 
cular  as  a  man.  ghe  must  have  been  about  forty  years 
of  age,  and  every  evil  passion  common  to  human ' 
nature  seemed  to  have  scored  themselves  deeply  upon 
her  revolting  countenance.  Bushy  red  brows  over- 
shadowed eyes  that  were  deeply  sunken  in  her  hcatf 
and  fiery,  uncombed  hair  of  the  .same  tint  straggled 
out  from  under  her  dirty,  crumpled  cap. 

I  was  ashamed  at  first  to  put  out  my  whole  strength 
against  a  female,  but  presently  I  found  that  I  must  do 
so,  and  that  even  then  I  was  oveim-itohed.  The  man, 
her  companion,  seemed  to  have  anticipated  this,  for  he 
never  advanced  to  interfere,  but  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  tent  keeping  watch,  calmly  glancing  at  us  now  and 
then  to  see  who  -was  getting  the  best  of  it. 

This  query  was  soon  solved.  I  never  had  a  chance 
of  getting  at  my  revolver,  and  soon  I  grew  as  helpless 
as  a  child  in  the  iron  grasp  of  the  red-liaired  Amazon, 
who,  hurling  me  to  the  ground  with  a  scientific  back 
hitch  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  professional 
wrestler,  threw  her  whole  weight  on  my  chest,  and 
pressing  her  huge  palm  over  my  mouth,  motioned  to 
the  man  to  come  forward  and  aid  her. 

Between  them  they  then  gagged  me  in  such  a  way 
that  I  could  not  utter  a  sound;  bound  my  arms  and 
my  legs,  and,  producing  a  long  narrow  sack,  drew  it  all 
over  me,  tying  the  mouth  tightly  over  my  h^ad,  and 
only  cutting  one  little  hols  for  me  to  breathe  through. 

I  was  then  carried  out  of  tlie  hut  and  placed  in  the 
dray,  which  presently  began  to  move  of!'. 

"  Where  were  they  taking  me  ?  What  would'  they 
do  with  me  ?"  These  were  the  two  questions  that  I 
kept  asking  mj-self,  as  tho  springless  cart  jolted  over 
the  great  stones  and  deep  ruts  that  distinguish  all 
Australian  bush  roads.  I  couldn't  see  a  thing,  but 
my  ears  suou  told  me  that  we  had  left  the  township 
behind,  and  were  travelling  along  a  lonely  path. 

My  right  elbow  was  jauimvd  painfully  against  the 
side  of  tha,  cart,  )jut  my  left  kept  ever  and  anon 
touching  an  object  that  felt  like  the  head  of  a  man. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  not  strongly  developed  in  the 
human  elbow,  but  as  the  lurching  of  the  cart  kept 
jerking  the  thing  up  against  my  arm,  I  sometimes  felt 
what  seemed  to  be  a  no.se  or  a  forehead,  or  mouth  or 
chin. 

It  didn't  give  me  a  comfortable  feeling,  for  I  knew 
that  the  head,  if  it  was  one,  must  have  been  as  helpless 
as  I  was,  and  then  the  idea  sudd^'uly  struck  me — was 
it  the  head  of  the  murdered  man  .' . 

I  did  not  now  for  a  moment  doubt  that  there  had 
been  a  murder,  my  momentary  glance  around  the 
hut  having  shown  me  traces  of  a  desperate  struggle, 
for  the  turf  had  beeu  cut  up  by  scufHing  feet,  bi-okeu 
crockery  lay  scattered  about,  and  great  dabs  of  blood 
were  noticeable  here  and  thel-e. 

My  feelings  and  reflections,  iherefr>re,  gi-ew  more 
and  more  painful  every  minute  ;  for  lying  inside  a  cart, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  with  a  corpse  by  one's  side,  end 
two  murderers  sitting  in  front,  is  not  an  agreeable  po- 
sition to  be  placed  in. 

I  .could  hear  the  man  and  woman  continually 
muttering  together,  and  tried  hard  to  catch  what  they 
were  saying,  fancying  it  might  have  reference  to  my- 
self ;  bui  I  coxild  only  make  out  a  word  or  two  now  and 
thefltAlVVi&ik       J'-^*^       I  ^^'^'^^  tlje  ^rpnan  I'a.^ 


mark  something  about  "dead  men  telling  no  tales,"  at 
which  her  companion  laughed. 

This  made  me  more  miserable  than  ever,  for  I  fully 
made  up  my  mind  thai  they  intended  to  murder  me 
too,  perhaps  to  dig  a  deep  hole  and  throw  me  into  it, 
living  as  I  wa3,  al'jng  with  the  corpse,  thereafter  cast- 
mg  the  earth  in  upon  us  and  bui-ying  us  together. 

I  had  only  one  ray  oi  hope  to  cheer  me.  I  had  told 
the  boy  whom  I  had  left  in  the  poHce  hut  to  tell  any 
of  my  comrades  who  came  in  where  I  was  gone,  and 
on  what  eirand,  and  to  ask  them  to  come  to  ma  at 
once,  as  I  might  want  assistance. 

It  he  did  not  forget  to  deliver  this  message,  one  or 
two  of  the  troopers  tvould  be  sure  to  ride  to  where 
Jackson's  tent  had  etood,  and,  finding  it  struck,  and 
the  marks  of  broad  dray-wheels  aroimd,.  they  would 
surely  follow  them  up,  and  might  possibly  overtake  tha 
cart  in  time  to  rescue  me. 

Moanv.'hile  the  day  wore  on  slowly  enough,  you  may 
be  sure.  I  could  not  even  guess  what  route  we  were 
foUowmg,  for  I  v.'as  so  packed  up  amongst  boxes  and 
covered  with  sacks  and  tent-canvass  that  it's  a  miracle 
I  was  not  suffocated  outright,  but  I  was  glad  to  feel 
that  a  drizzling  rain  was  falling,  for  I  knew  that  it 
would  soften  the  ground  and  leave  the  dray  tracks  more 
clearly  defined. 

Yi'bat  a  .  o'itaiy  road  we  were  pursuing.  We  had 
not  met  a  single  vehicle  or  horseman  for  hours,  and 
sometimes  I  could  hear  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  mo- 
rella,  a  bird  that  is  never  seen  save  in  the  most  silent 
reces-ies  of  tlie  buoh. 

For  more  thtUi  an  hour  I  had  been  striving  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  a  horrible  .stench  that  assailed  my 
no.>t*'i!s  in  sudden  pufis.  It  wa.s  so  sickly  aiid  over- 
powering that  it  often  mMe  me  feel  quite  f.iint.  I 
always  smelt  it  mott  when  I  turned  my  head  towainls 
the  light,  and  all  at  once  it  dawned  upon  me  that  it 
was  the  oduiu-  of  fresh  blood  welling  forth  from  tha 
corpse  at  my  side  and  permeating  the  .bags  and  other 
coverings  in  which  it  was  shrouded 

At  last  I  thoug'at  I  heard  hoof-strokes  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  a  muttered  cursing  from  my  amiable  com- 
panion.? confirmed  me  in  my  impresision.  How  1 
prayed  that  it  might  be  one  or  two  of  our  fellows  in 
.seari-h  of  me,  though  if  it  v/ere  I  had  no  means  of  at- 
tracting their  .ittention,  and  at  this  thought  despaii 
i\gain  possessed  me.  . 

I'resently  I  heard  a  cheery  voice  cry,  "  Good  day, 
friends  ;  your's  are  the  first  human  faces  that  I've 
seen  for  three  days  ;  but  where  on  earth  are  you  jour- 
neying in  this  direction  ?" 

"  We're  going  overland 'to  Twofold  Bay,"  I  heard 
the  male  assassin  reply,  surlily. 

'■  The  deuce  you  are.  Then  you  are  doing  what 
wa-s  never  attempted  before.  But  what  have  you  got 
in  those  long  bags  By  Jove,  one  is  soaked  iu  blood,'' 
•said  the  sti'anger. 

"  'Tis  only  the  hind  quarters  of  a  kangaroo  ;  but  we 
cut  the  animal  up  on  the  sack,  and  that's  huw  the 
blood  comes  on  it,"  repUed  the  woman. 

"  Then  you've  spoilt  a  brand  new  bag  :  but  that's 
none  of  my  business ;  good  day  to  you,"  and  th« 
horseman  galloped  ofi". 

Xuthing  more  worthy  of  record  occurred  until 
night  set  in.  I  could  see  it  growing  darker  and 
darker  through  my  rough  face-covering,  and  at  last 
the  cart  stopped.  I  hoard  one  or  two  boxes  being 
pitch'ed  out,  and  then  I  was  pitched  out  too,  just  as 
though  I  had  been  a  truss  of  hay.  Being  perfectly 
helpless,  I  fell  very  heavily,  and  lay  half  stunned  for 
a  moment.  Then  I  heard  a  dull  thud  at  my  side,  and 
guessed  it  was  the  corpse  that  was  thr  own  out  in  the 
same  unceremonious  manner. 

■■  For  heavert's  sake,  give  me  a  breath  of  pm-e  air,"  I 
cried,  in  half-stifled  tones.  "I'm  almost  suffocated, 
and  dymg  wth  hunger." 

■•  Shall  we  let  him  put  his  head  out  of  tho  sack 
the  woman  askedj  of  her  companion. 

"  Aye,  let  him  look  round  a  bit.  It  can't  do  anj 
harm  in  this  lonely  spot.  Look  ye  here,  we'll  i^rop 
him  up  against  this  wattle,  and  secure  him  to  the 
titmk,  with  a  rope  ai'oimd  his  waist.  Then  he'll  be 
ready  when  we  want  him,"  rejoined  the  man. 

Xo  sooner  said  than  done  ;  the  mouth  of  the  sack 
was  drawn  from  off  my  face,  and  secured  around  my 
neck.  I  was  then  lugged  alongside  a  young  wattle 
tree,  and  secured  to  it  in  a  sitting  posture  ;  and  thus 
I  was  left  to  lock  about  me.  and  contemplate  the  vc-  - 
culiaiity  of  my  position,  whilst  my  captors  lighted  a 
fire  and  prepared  tea, 

I  noticed'that  the  tree  to  which  I  was  bound  ivaa 
the  foremost  one  of  a  dense  grove  of  such,  thi-ough 
which  it  was  impossible  for  the  eye  to  pierce. 

Thi9_grove  extended, -for  a  litUa  way  both  on  the 
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light  and  on  the  left,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  be  very 
liii'TQ  for  all  that.  Befoie  me  was  the  wild  bush,  -with 
a  little  creek  winding  .^long  at'tiie  bottom  of  a  gentle 
Blope,  which  reflected  the  ruddy  glare  of  the  huge 
tire  that  the  murderers  had  lighted  in  the  open,  and 
around  whicli  they  presently  sat  do^vn  to  discuss  their 
evening  meal. 

"  How  can  thsy  eat  and  diink  after  the  horrible 
events  of  thev  morning  ?"  I  thought  to  myself  ;  but  I 
Boon  ceased  to  wonder  at  this,  for  when  the  woman 
brought  me  a  savoury  bit  of  b.icon  on  a  biscuit,  al- 
though it  had  been  handled  and  cooked  by  her  own 
unwashed  and  blood-stained  lii^gers,  my  hunger  was 
Eo  great  that  I  devoured  it  ravenou.'ily. 

When  she  returned  to  her  compnnion  they  continued 
to  eat  and  to  mTitter  to  each  other  for  along  time; 
but,  as  the  fire  was  at  least  a  couple  of  d,(i?:cn  yards 
trom  where  I  sat,  I  could  scarcely  ever  catch  a  word 
01  what  they  said. 

And  all  this  while,  within  a  couple  of  paces  of  them, 
lay  the  blood-stained  sack  that  contained' the  body  oi 
the  murdered  man,  whose  head  now  protruded  through 
the  hole  in  tl;e  .«ide,  seeming  to  glare  upon  thorn 
B3  the  fitful  gleams  of  firelight  ever  and  anon  flashed 
flashed  upon  the  cold,  rigid  face. 

Tea  wa;3  at  length  over,  and  then  the  man  slowly 
rose,  and,  goins^-  to  the  cart,  took  out  a  pick  and 
ehovel.  With  these  he  went  a  little  deeper  into  the 
bush,  and  began  to  dip:. 

"Be  sure  you  sink  it  deep  enough,  Jim  ;  it's  got  to 
bold  two,  .remember,"  called  out  the  woman,  pre- 
sently. 

"  Aye,  aye,  missus ;  don't  doubt  me  ;  I  know  my 
business,"  was  the  muttered  response,  and  again  ail 
wastilent,  save  the  monotonous  •'  thud — thud — thud" 
of  the  pick,  as  if  foil  with  clockwork  regularity  into 
the  hard  gi'ound. 

"Woman,  come  here,"  I  said,  in  a  strange  hollow 
voice,  that  I  scarcely  recognised  as  my  own;  and,  a.s 
the  hag  appeared,  I  continued,  "  Surely  you  are  not 
going  to  murder  me  V 

"Murder  you  !  Ko.  I'm  sick  of  the  sight  of  blood 
[or  one  day,"  she  replied. 

"  Thank  God  for  that !"  I  ejaculated  forcibly.  "  But 
tell  me,  T^•hat  do  you,  then,  mean  to  do  with  me  '!" 

The  woman  uttered  a  diabolical  chuckle.  "And 
would  you  really  like  to  know  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  would— anything  is  better  than  this  dreadful 
suspense." 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you,  djiflint,"  she  cried,  putting  her 
mouth  .so  close  up  to  my  ear  that  her  pestiferous 
breath  alnio.-t  poisoned  me.  "  Jim  is  digging  ye  both 
a  nice,  warm  bed,  where  the  cold  will  ucvcr  get  to 
ye,  and  ye'ii  sleep  as  comfortable  together  aa  can  be." 

"  Wretch  !  you  said  you  were  not  going  to  murder 
me,"  I  cried.  ■ 

"  Nor  we  aren't>  honey  :  not  a  hair  of  your  pretty 
head  will  be  touched.  We'll  put  you  into  tf^i.i  nice, 
warm  bed,  and  tuck  you  up  and  covf;ryou  o>  er.  You'll 
eleep  so  sound  and  v.-arm  •"  and  as  she'  uttered  my  ap- 
palling doom  lier  deviliiih,  mocking  laughter  echoed 
through  the  silent  bush. 

"  Leave  me,  wretch  !"  I  said  in  accents  of  stony  de- 
spair. ^  "  Let  mc  have  the  last  few  minutes  Of  my  life 
for  reSectioii  and  prayer," 

She  stared  at  me  for  a  moment,  then  chuckled  again 
to  herself,  and,  retrfc.itiug  to  the  tire,  crouched  down 
over  it,  raising  a  apirit-bottle  to  her  lips,  out  of  which- 
she  seemed  to  take  a  long  an. I  deep  dxaught. 

Meauwhilfe  the  "thud,  tlmd,  thud"  of  the  pick  con- 
tinued, and  began  to  sound  to  me  like  the  "  boorn, 
boom,  boom"  of  tome  mighty  pendulum  marking  the 
rapid  running  out  of  the  few  fleeting  sands  of  my 
life. 

To  be  buried  alive,  without  coffin  or  shroud  or 
prayer — buried  alive  in  that  gloomy,  untrodden  wild, 
v.  illi  a  murdered  man  under,  or  perhaps  even  over  me, 
;  ud  the  cold,  damp  earth  tlirown  in  upon  me  and 
t:o(lden  down  upon  me  whilst  living!  Oh,  what  a 
h  -;rible  fate  !  too  horrible  to  realise. 

And  yet  everything  seamed  in  keeping  with  my 
;•: 'L-;mg  doom.  The  grave,  sombre  branches  of  the  red 
;miis  swayed  and  groaned  in  the  wind,  like  spirits  in 
;.:..rtal  agony  ;  the  mopoke  hooted  from  his  ne^t,  and 
.-.  :iy  now  and  them  the  melaucholv  night  call  of  the 
:  aiiD  )-aug  through  the  gloom  of  the  forest.  I  think  I 
J.;- lid  have  gone. mad  bad  my  agony  been  prolonged 
1,1  j.y  minutes  fnore,  but  suddenly  other  sounds  broke 
-  ;>  -.u  my  ear.  At  iiret  I  thought"  I  was  di-eaming,  but 
.  ■i..:-j;)t!y  I  gi-ew  certain  that  some  one  was  speaking 
■J  lue,  and  tl;at  the  voice  came  from  immediately  be^ 
■liiid  the  tree  to  which  I  w.-w  boimd. 

Vrn't  turn  vour  head,  don't  take  anr  notice,  and  I 


"  Is  that  you,  Mick  '<"  I  whispered,  fancying  I  recog- 
nised the  voice  of  a  felluw-tro,.iper. 

"  Yes,  man  ;  all  alone,  and  hard  work  I've  had  to  fin^l 
you  ;  but  how  the  deuce  are  you  lied  ?  "  Qh  '.  yes,  'I 
see  ;  arms,  legs,  and  this  sack  over  all.  By  Jove,  you're 
a  regular  mummy.  What  were- they  gcirig  to  do  with 
you 

"  The  man  is  digging  a  grave  for  me.  He  ^nd  the 
woman  will  come  up  directly  to  carry  me  down  sind 
drop  me  into  it,"  I  rephed. 

"  Oh,  oh  !  glad  you  told  me  that.  Put's  an  idea 
into  my  head,"  .^aiil  ilick.'  "  I've  cut  all  yaur  bonds 
and  ripped  open  the  sack  behind,  but  sit  just  as  you 
are,  and  kcr-p  the  sack  over  you  and  up  around  your 
throat  until  they  are  aboiit  to  lay  hands  upon  you, 
i'lien  jump  up,  cast  the  trapping.?  aside,  and  use  prettj' 
freely  this  little  knife  that  1  am  about  to  put  into  your 
hand.  I  bhall  be  just  a  yard  behind  you,  ready  to 
spring  upon  them  in  a  moment.  This  grove  of  ma,n- 
groves  is  so  thick  that  a  hundred  men  plight  keep  out 
of  si!;ht  until  they  were  wanted,  leave  alone  one." 

All  this  was  said  in  a  whisper,  and,  as  he  concluded, 
I  felt  the  handle  of  a  knife  placed  iu  my  hand,  and 
knew  by  the  feci  that  it  was  a  large  b  jwie,  that  would 
render  a  good  account  of  itself. 

Ou)'  ari-angements  were  scarcely  concluded  when  the 
man,  Jim,  emerged  from  the  gi-ave,  threw  .spade  and 
pick  on  one  side,  and,  coming  up  to  the  fire,  said,  "  Well, 
Kate,  all's  ready  ;  but  I  shall  want  your  assistance,  olcl 
girl,,  to  carry  them  down." 

",'AII  right,  Jim  ;  Which  shall  we  lay  in  first  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  trap,  by  all  means.  We'll  drop  the  stiff 
'un  on  top  of  him." 

The  gigantic  hag  ro^e  to  her  feet,  and  they  both  ad- 
vanced towards  me  with  the  intention  of  putting  their 
horrible  project  into  execution. 

"  Come,  young  feller  ;  your  bed's  ready,"  said  the 
woman,  as  she  drew  near. 

I  v,-aited  till  they  were  about  to  seize  me  ;  then, 
suddenly  spiinging  to  my  feet,  I  dealt  a  heai-ty  blow  at 
the  man's  left  .side  with  my  knife  ;  whilst  Mick,  jump- 
ing from  behind  the  tree  at  the  same  moment,  seized 
hold  of  the  woman. 

"  To  my  utter  surprise  the  blade  of  my  knife  broke 
.short  o3'  at  the  handle,  and  thtu  I  found  mysiclf  on  the 
broad  of  my  back,  with  my  antagonist's  knees  pjessed 
on  my  chest,  <aud  his  brawny  hands  clutching  my 
thioat,  until  I  felt  my  eyes  nearly  starting  from  their 
s.o<kets. 

■'  Help  1  help  !"  I  cried,  iiuding  my.sc]f  suflFocatiug. 

'I'licn  I  licai'd  the  reiioit  of  a  pi.stoi,,  followed  by  a 
groan  of  pain  ;  one  liaud  relaxed  its  pre.^.snre,  and,  with 
a  desperate  effoit,  I  threw  oft"  my  opponent  and  rose 
to  my  cot. 

He  had  done  the  s.imc,  and  I  noticed  that  his  right 
arm  wa.i  u,selees. 

"  Surrender  ;  io.->istance  id  useless,"  I  cried. 

He  seemed  to  (hijik  so,  for  he  allowccl  me  to  bmd 
him  without  further  resistauce,  and  sat  down  content- 
edh'  on  the  gra.^s. 

I«tt)w  looked  round  to  see  how  my  mate  fared,  and 
found  that  he  also  had  secured  his  captive.  The  red- 
haired  harridan  lay  on  the  ground,  kicking,  swearing, 
screaming,  and  actually  biting  at  the  gjass  in  her  im- 
potent fury.  She  was  manacled  ;  but  my  mate's  coun- 
tenance bore  traces  of  the  combat,  being  covered  with 
blood  and  seamed  with  deep  scratches. 

She  had  bitten  a  piece  of  flesh  out  of  his  hand,  too, 
and  given  him  a  slight  knife  wound  in  the  side.  Alto- 
gether he  had  come  out  of  the  fray  far  worse  than  I 
had  done,  though,  had  it  not  been  for  his  pLstol  bullet 
at  the  very  nick  of  time,  I  believe  that  Master  Jim 
would  have  strangled  me  outiight. 

Ou  aearching  the  prisoners,  I  discovered  in  the  man's 
left  waistcoast  pocket  a  strong  iron  tobacco  bo.t.  It  was 
against  this  that  my  knife  had  shivered.  It  only  pre- 
served its  proprietor's  life  for  the  gallows,  however,  for 
it  is  needless  for  me  to  add  that,  in  due  time,  both.  the. 
man  and  the  woman  were  duly  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed. 


Foreign  Poultkt.— In  the  last  three  months  ended 
the.Slstult.  the  declared  value  of  poultry  imported, 
including  O.itend  ra'obits,  was  £75,115,  which  w.as  a 
decrease  on  the  same  period  of  1873. 

The  women  of  Manchester  have  inaugm-ated 
the  whiskey  war.  Oil  April  13  a  band  of  women 
paraded  the  Knotmill  Fair,  siagicg  hymns,  pray- 
ing and  exhorting  their  hcareis  to  obandou  drink. 
One  lady  loudly  declared  that  sha  would  vv-age  a 
greater  war  in  Manchtsier  again.it  drink  than  the  wo- 
men of  America  are  fighting.  There  was  no  disturb- 
mc.  the  n^opli?  rir,T>r-nrir"  tn  h''to^  to  -SJipit'  T-flth^v  fn 


THE  SECOND  BETROTHAL. 

If  yoa  are  going  to  got  angry  *t  such  a  little  thing 
as  that,  Martin,  we  may  as  well  part,  for  marry  a  jea!i,u' 
man  I  will  not." 

Jennie  AJlen  looked  very  pretty  and  very  deiaant  SJi 
she  said  this  ;  excitement  had  heightened  to  crimspn 
the  colour  in  ber  cheeks,  and  made  still  brighter -th^^ 
eyes  that  she  flashed  into  her  lover's  face. 

He  was  a  tall,  symmetrically-formed  man,  in  th.3 
flush  of  eu,rly  manhood,  ivith  a  frank  and  kindly  face, 
^ha.t  was  usually  very  pleasant  to  look  upon,  but  which 
wag  now  clouded  with  pain  and  perplesiry  as  lie  turned 
his  eyes  upon  the  wilful  girl  at  his  side. 

"  I  am  not  angry,  Jennie,  but  hurt.  And  if  I  am 
jealous  it  is  for  your  good  name,  v^hteh  you  are  so 
thoughtlessly  endangering.  Captain  'Viuton  is  a  bad 
man,  unfit  for  the  companionsliip  of  any  pure-niiciduJ 
woman.' ' 

"  I  don't  believe  he  is  bad.  It  is  only  jealousy  thai 
makes  people  ta^k  about  him  as  they  do." 

Martin  Dean's  eyes  flashed,  and  his  lip  cm'led  with 
scorn  at  the  insinuatios. 

•  "  However  other  people  may  feel,  1  am  cot,  cannot 
be,  jealous  of  a  man  likejiim." 

"  Of  course  not  ;  that  is  very  easily  seen,"  retorted 
Jennie,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

Mai'tin  v;as  silent  for  a  moment,  evidently  making  » 
strong  eftbrt  to  command  his  temper.    Then  he  spoke  : 

"  Jennie,  I  don't  wish  to  be  unreasonable  in  thi= 
thing.  As  I  cannot  go  with  you  to  the  pio-nic,  I  am 
willing  that  you  should  go  with  any  one  that  will  be  a 
proper  escort  for  you.  If  you  have  no  one  else  in  view, 
I  wDl  speak  to  coAsin  Juhu.    He  will  be  delighted.  ' 

"  You  are  very  kind,  but  I  have  promised  to  go  with 
Captain  Vinton,  and  I  will  not- break  my  word.'' 

There  came  a  sudden  ftath  to  the  eye,  and  the  Voics 
grew  deep  and  stern  as  it  said  : 

"  Miss  Allen  can  go  with  him  if  she  likes,  as  she  ia 
is  her  own  mistresti — but  my  betrothed  wife  cannot 

"  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Dean.  You  may  be  oertait 
that  I  shall  not  disgTace  you,  for,  from  henceforth 
Jennie  Allen  and  your  betrothed  wife  are  two  ditfetrent 
persons !"  "  • 

Martin's  face,  turned  a  shade  paler. 

"  Jsnuie,  you  are  not— you  cannot  be — in  «iarne.3t  it 
this  '!" 

''  I  was  never  more  so  ;  in  proof  of  which  I  returt 
the  pledge  you  gave  me  when  I  wm  so  foolish  as  U 
believe  in  your  love." 

With  these  words  the  speaker  vanished,  'outtl^j^fetj 
circlet  of  gold  lay  glittering  in  the  grass  at  Lis  feet. 

With  a  muttered  curse  at  woman's  flickleness  am 
perversity,  Martin  set  bis  foot  upon  it,  and  then  Btr.jje 
away. 

As  for  Jennie,  no  sooner '  ha^  .sh«' gained  iier  rcom 
than  she  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  rc-callei 
those  hkstily-spoken  words. 

The  morning  of  the  pic-nic  arose  blight  and  cloud- 
less, bn't  Jennie's  heart  was  not  at  all  in  unison 
its  quiet  beauty. 

She  had  looked  forward  to  this  day  with  many  gkd 
fl.nticiprttiojjs,  bnt  she  was  now  strongly  tempted  to 
send  an  excuse  and  remain  at  home. 

But,  however  mucli  she  regretted  her  own  hastine.o3, 
she  felt  that  Slaxtin  had  been  harsh  and  unjust,  and, 
summoning  her  woman's  pride  to  her  aid,  she  det.ir- 
mined  to  go  at  aU  hazards. 

The  pic-nicwas  going  i©  be  in  a  be.,utifulgrov.p,w.>ut 
five  miles  distant.  Tlie  rest  of  the  party  were  going 
by  car,  but  Captain  Vinton  had  promised  to  call  iov 
her  in  the  stylish  team  that  she  had  admired  so  much 
as  it  dashed  past  the  door,  which  it  did  nearly  CA^wy 
pleasant  morning.  * 

And,  to  tell  the  truth,  Jennie  was  generally  at  t'ui 
window  in  season  to  receive  a  Vjow  and  smile  frora  tht 
gallant  captain,  who  was  what  most  people  would  c-al: 
a  fine-looking  man,  tliough  to  a  ,  le.~s  unsophi^tioattd 
heart  there  was  something  in  his  hx>k  and  tone  th,.1 
more  th'an  justified  the  su.'ipicious  that  were  aScut  cua- 
ceraing  hinj. 

Captain  Vinton  did  not  fail  to  make  his  appe.ir.ince 
tiie   appointe^l  time,   aa   usual,   all  smile?  and 
attentions. 

"Whether  it  was  the  effect  of  wlaftt  M.*»r«!l  had  told 
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•the  man  at  her  side^  saoh  as  she  had  never  fait  be- 
fore. 

This  feeling  increaEed  as,  leaving  the  town,  they 
entered  the  open  country.  Indeed,  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  bold,  admiring  eyes  that  rested  on  her 
countenance  -which  made  her  cheeks  bam,  and 
filled  her  with  inward  disqmetude,  she  hardly  knew 
why. 

They  rode  on  four  miles  or  more,  Jennie  replying 
almost  in  monosyllables  to  the  ceaseless  stream  of 
talk  that  issued  from  the  smiling  lips  of  her  compa- 
xiion. 

At  last  Jennie  noticed  the  wildness  and  strftnge- 
ness  of  the  country  through2whioh  they  were  pas- 
sing. 

"  "We  Burely  cannot  be  in  the  right  road  ?"  ahe 
cried. 

"  Oh  !  yes  we  are.  I  knew  we  had  plenty  of  time, 
and  so  I  took  a  roundabout  course." 

"  May  I  inquire  why  yoa  took  such  a  liberty  ?"  said 
.Jennie,  haughtily,  •wtthdrawing  the  hand  he  had 
, taken. 

But,  nothing  daunted  by  this  repulse,  Captain  Vin- 
ton put  his  arm  round  the  shrinking  form,  that  had 
^got  as  far  from  him  «s  possible. 

"  Adored  of  my  heart  !  how  can  you  ask  such  a 
question  ?  If  you  <Jnly  kjiew  how  my  soul  has  yearned 
for  an  opportxmity  to  unfold  to  you  the  passion  that 
.^consumes  me.    Charming  girl  1  let  us  fly  " 

Seizing  the  reins  with  both  hands,  Jennie  brought 
the  carriage  to  a  stand. 

"  Captain  Vinton,  if  you  do  not  at  once  turn  about, 
end  take  me  to  my  mother's,  I  will  walk  there." 

Captain  Vinton's  only  reply  was  to  withdraw  the 
Yeine  from  heri  hands  ;  but,  era  he  could  urge  the 
iorse  forward,  Jennie  sprang  from  the  carriage  to  the 
ground. 

"VMth  a  muttered  oath,  Captain  Vintcto  followed, 
laying  his  hand  rudely  upon  her  arm. 

Hearing  footsteps,  behiiid  her,  Jennie  uttered  a  pierc- 
ing cry  for  help, 'and,  a  moment  later,  Captain  Vinton 
lay  sprawling  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  sent  there  by 
•the  strong  arm,  nerved  by  the  indignant  heart,  of 
Martin  Dean. 

He  picked  himself  up,  looking  the  detected  villain 
that  he  was,  as  he  cowere^  beneath  the  wrathful  eyes 
that  confronted  him. 

"  Scoundrel  >  I  saw  you  take  the  wrong  road,  and 
(followed  you.  Now,  go  1  lest  I  give  you  the  punish- 
;ment  you  des/erve." 

He/e  Martfli'a  held  up,  meaningly,  the  whip  in  his 
hand. 

Like  a  "h^&it&n  hound.  Captain  Vinton  slunk  away, 
and  sprinf^jig  into  this  carriage  it  was  soon  lost  in  the 
distance. 

Martii*  then  turned  to  Jennie,  who  was  sitting  on  a 
log,  loohr'mg  as  ashamed  and  wretched  aa  it  is  possible 
to  conc*.ive, 

,  A  f'tfaling  of  pity  touched  Martin's  heart,  but  it  was 
puickj  J  repreased. 

'   "  T^liere  da  you  wish  me  to  take  you  f" 
I  "  Horns." 

•  '*  Then  oome  this  vwry.   I  left  my  team  a  few  rods 

jrakin5ti.Btrtmg -effort  to  restrain  her  sobs,  Jennie 
Wroae,  and  drawing  her  arm  in  his,  Martin  took  her  to 
Vhere  Aixn-Be  tuid  carriage  were  standing  by  the  road- 
tide. 

Assisfing  her  in,  he  turned  the  head  of  his  horse 
hdmewards,  not  a  word  being  spoken  by  either. 

Jenpie  made  a  fruitless  effort  to  speak,  but  was  de- 
terred by  the  grave,  stem  face,  at  which  she  cast 
many-  a  furtive  glance. 

At  one  of  these  their  eyca  met ;  and  Martin's  heart 
imeb/ed  at  the  tearful,  troubled  look  that  encountered 
Ida  own. 


/"  Jennie  1 


'  Oh  !  MartJn  !  have  T  sinned  past  forgiveness  ?" 


r  Martin  drew  the  warm-hearted,  impulsive  girl  closely 
xo  his  side. 

"  Ko,  darling,  no  !  True,  you  have  tried  me  greatly  ; 
irat  it  is  past — ItA  it  be  so  for  ever." 

When  they  ahghted  at  Mrs.  Allen's  gate,  little 
■Willie  came  runming  to  meet  them, 

"Oh  I  Jenniei,  you  don't  know  what  Fve  found  I 
Your  ring — I  found  it  ftmong  the  grass  is  the 
garden  1" 

"  I  beliovft  it  belongs  to  me,"  said  Martin. 

Taking  it,  be  turned  a  half -roguish,  half-inquiring 
look  upon  the  blushing  girl  at  his  side. 
I    Shyly,  and  yet  with  a  tender  grace  all  her  dwn, 
Jennie  held  out  her  hand,  and  Martin  placed  it  agam 
/.upon  her  finger. 

>And><thin  tca^Jenme  AUen'a.i&EcotstD 


TESSA  V.  NINA. 

Two  beautiful  girls,  who  lovtxi  e&cL  utLc-  dearly, 
once  went  into  the  counti-y  to  rusticate,  and  having  u^ 
particular  escort,  went  pretty  far,  in  order  tu  get  out  of 
haira's  Is-ay. 

Their  names  were  Nina ,  a  blonde,  and  Tessa,  a  bru- 
nette. Neither  were  married,  alJQ  neither  had  any  en- 
gagement to  be  rrarried,  but  both  sighed  iu  unison, 
and  wished  for  the  lucky  man. 

On  a  certain  day  a  f^low  arrived  who  w  u.-s  liiuidsome 
enough  to  make  them  reflect  and  to  talk  the  following 
nonsense  — 

"He  is  tolerable,"  said  Nina  ;  "I  like  his  colour  the 
shape  of  his  head,  and  tailor." 

"Yes,"  responded  the  other,  "but  he  seems  lazy.  He 
smokes  like  a  Ufne-kiln,  h^t  he  appears  like  a  toleiabl'^ 
dancer." 

"And  his  cigars  are  worth  a  shilling  each,  I'm  sure," 
added  Nina,  practically,  "  and  he  smokes  four.  Now 
no  men  can  smoke  four  shillings  in  cigars  every  day 
without  having  a  bank  account  of  decent  size." 

"  True  ;  we'll  agree  that  he's  rich.  Now,  can  he 
make  love  ?    I  think  he  can.    Look  at  those  eyes,  that 

mouth,  those  hps  that  seem  so  'ah — h — h — h  1"  she 

gave  a  prolonged  sigh,  which  was  echoed  at  once  by 
her  friend,  and  they  both  sat  at  a  heavily-vined  win- 
dow and  gazed  upon  the  object  of  their  admiration, 
who,  in  a  white  dress  of  flannel  and  a  canvas  hat,  was 
lying  upon  his  back  under  the  trees,  trying  to  go  to 
sleep  in  spite  of  the  flies. 

"  Tessa,"  said  Nina,  "  do  you  know  my  soul  intline.-j 
to  that  brute  !" 

"  Does  it,  indeed  ?"  replied  Tessa  ;  "  so  does  mine. 
He  seems  totally  blind  to  our  charms,  however.  He 
has  been  here  twenty-four  hours,  now,  and  has  done 
nothing  but  smoke  and  try  to  go  to  sleep.  Easily  ma- 
naged, I  guess." 

"  Hum  ;  perhaps  so.  Yes,  it  is  evident  he  doesn't 
care  a  fig  for  us ,  but,  Tessa  (with  a  friendly  look),  do 
you  knovv  that  that  figurative  fruit  exists  with  me." 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  much,  for  I  am  going  txj  try  for 
him  ;  love  away,  my  darhng  gem,  but  it  will  all  go  to 
waste." 

"  Indeed  !  Then,  my  adorable,  I'd  have  you  knovi" 
that  I  also  cast  my  languishing  eyes  hither,  and  I  shall 
try  to  land  him." 

"  Indeed  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  !" 

They  apparently  came  very  near  a  tiff,  but  they 
were  much  too  sensible,  as  all  pretty  girls  invariably 
are. 

"  Tessa,  I'll  bet  that  I  hook  him  within  a  fortnight. 
Don't  quarrel  about  a  miserable,  wretched  man.' ' 

"  Of  course  we  won't  quarrel  about  the  good-i»r- 
nothing  scoundrel,  and  bo,  my  heart's  darling,  I  take 
the  het,  play  or  pay.  In  case  of  dispute,  we  wUl  divide 
the  expense. 

This  might  have  seemed  a  little  fast  forty  years  ago, 
but  the  reader  must  remember  that  the  narrative  re- 
lates to  the  present  beautiful  age,  when  such  things  are 
possible,  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  dehghtfuUy  frequent. 
Now  observe  the  fight. 

Tessa  successfully  made  the  young  gentleman's  valu- 
able acquaintance  about  an  hour  afterwards,  by  turn- 
'ing  round  the  corner  of  the  house,  screaming  hke 
forty  thousand  trumpel*  with  a  harmless  litte  Skye- 
terrier  ambling  behind  her. 

The  valiant  sleeper  started  up,  interposed  his 
doughty  form,  and  threw  a  pebble  at  the  little  beast, 
and  then  undertook  the  almost  endless  labour  of  quiet- 
ing Miss  Tessa.  Poor  thing  !  she  was  nearly  fright- 
ened to  death,  and  required  to  havv  hei'self  fanned  and 
Bupphed  with  water  and  smelling  salts,  and  to  be 
cheered  and  animated. 

It  took  long — so  long,  in  fact,  that  Nina,  who  had 
witnessed  the  success  of  the  ruse  from  the  vined-win- 
dow,  became  alarmed,  and  also  came  screaming  around 
the  corner  of  tho  house,  like  fcfi-ty  thousand  more 
trumpets,  calhng  upon  her  love  to  tell  her  in  mercy's 
name  where  she  was  !  Was  she  drowned  in  some 
horrid  brook  '?  Had  that  mastiff  eaten  her  <  Tessa  ! 
Tessa  I  Oh— h--h  1 

She  found  them  seated  together  very  quietly,  under 
an  oak  tree,  Snd  not  sA  all  inclined  to  answer  inquiries, 
bvrt  she  rushed  up,  and  clasped  Tessa  about  the  neck 
and-^was  introduced. 

Vhey  declared  the  eooundrel  to  be  gnlfmdid,  2Sia* 


was  rapturous  ii)  her  praise.  He  was  so  poUte,  ha<J 
such  a  deep  voice — such  a  Wallackian  air  ;  Tessa  wai 
Icsi  talkative,  but  it  v,a3  phiin  she  thought  much. 
SiiiA  gloried  iu  her  anticipated  victory  on  the  strength 
ol  iome  gliintes  Which  she  aveired  passed  between  her 
and  the  wretch,  whUe  Tessa  also  hoped  by  virtue  of 
some  secret  pressures  of  the  hand. 

Nitia  seemed  to  be  fired  by  this,  as  she  swept  out  of 
the  room,  while  Tessa  laughed  joyously.  The  next  day 
the  battle  grew  fierce. 

At  breakfast  he  tendered  Tessa  the  .salt,  and  while 
she  v.'as  in  a  fever  of  pride  and  glory  at  this,  he  passed 
-N'iuu  the  pepper.  He  pressed  some  biscuit  twice  upoD 
Te  -~'.i.  l.jt  also  gave  Nina  the  b;east  of  the  chicken. 

During  tlie  morning  mattcre  waxed  hot,  and  so  did 
the  weather.    They  had  all  three  got  acquainted,  and' 
.=o  they  Went  to  search  for  a  cool  spot  to  stretch  a  ham- 
mock. 

They  laughetl,  they  joked,  they  talked  sentiment, 
cynicism,  and  Byron  by  the  canto. 

It  .see:ned  to  be  nip  and  tuck — six  of  one  and  hall 
da/.en  the  -jther.  iioth  were  ingenious,  but,  if  any- 
ihing,  there  Was  a'slight  difl'erence  in  favour  of  Tessa. 
She  WiXi  a  trifle  more  quiet,  while  Nina  was  rather  (to 
u^e  a  b;id  word]  larky. 

Tessa  rushed  off' into  a  glade  to  try  the  temperature, 
and  was  about  rushing  back,  when  she '  beheld, 
through  the  trees,  the  wretch  go  through  this  action 
wi\h  Nina  : 

He  put  his  arm  around  her  waist,  and — kissed  her 

calmly  ! 

Did  Te.55a  go  back  to  them  !  No,  my  friends.  She 
turned  iqjon  her  little  foot,  and  indignantly  strode 
back  to  the  house,  and,  swelijng  with  anger,  she  locked 
herseh  up  in  her  room, 

The  miserable  pair  returned,  Tessa  came  out  ol 
her  den,  like  a  Bengal  tiger,  smooth  and  sleek,  but 
filled  to  the  teeth  with  death.    The  wretch  vanished. 

'  Nina,''  said  she,  '"you  have  disgrac-ed  yourself." 
Nina  covered  her  tace  with  her  handkerchief.  "  You 
have  done  an  act  which  no  woman  should  evel 
commit.  No  person  will  make  a  fit  wife,  under  all 
circumstances,  who  allows  a  man  to  salute  her  aa  this 
young  person  did  you.  There  are  other  ways  of 
making  love  and  a  few  other  ways  of  disgracing  your- 
seU  and  all  girls.  Your  lips  should  be  as  precious  ta 
you  and  to  your  husband  as  your  life.  You  are 
welcome  to  your  course  of  making  love,  and  I  shall 
pay  my  wager  and  give  you  back  all  the  protestation* 
of  love,  for  I  don't  consider  them  worth  that  !"  Her< 
she  indignantly  snapped  her  fingers,  and  they  both 
buist  into  tears,  of  course. 

The  wretch  suddenly  appeared. 

'■  My  dear  voting  lady,  I  did  wrong.  I  paid  my  ad« 
d'-esses  to  the  -n  rong  lady.  I  insulted  your  friend, 
whffre  I  should  have  deeply  honoured  you,  as  I  protest 
I  do  devoutly  at  this  moment.  May  1  speak  to  you  in 
private  '!' ' 

"  No,  sir  ;  you  cannot."    This  like  a  parrot-gun. 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  Tessa,  Tessa  !"  cried  Nina,  through 
her  sobs,  "you  know  you  hke  him  !  I  know  that  he 
has  loved  you  since  he  first  saW  you,  and  I  wanted 
you  for  my  sister,  and  so  I  cheated  you  a  httle— a 
very  little. He's  my  brother,  Dick — the  one  that  was 
BO  vnld,  Tessa  ;  but,  indeed,  he's  very  good  now." 

"Yes,"'  said  brother  Dick,  "yes,  I'm  very  good 
now." 

Brother  Dick  (handsome  dog  as  ever  was)  and  Tessa 
looked  daggers  up  at  each  other,  and  then  down,  and 
then  like  doves,  and  then  went  out  together  to  ta'Ji  ik 
all  over,  and  have  been  together  ever  sinc^ 


THE  MEETING  AT  THE  STILE. 

The  sunbearas  kiss'd  the  golden  com  ; 

Tair  Xature  wore  her  sweetest  smil% 
As  I  strolled  torth  one  pleasant  mom, 

To  meet  fair  Jenny  at  the  stile. 

My  heart  was  g.iy  my  footstep  light. 
Bright  iaucies  did  my  thoughts  bsgtifle  : 

Mv  soul  was  filled  with  visions  bright- 
Ivs  I  met  Jenaj-  at  the  stile. 

Sweet  words  were  said  In  whispers  loir, 
And  tender  was  her  loving  smile, 

like  moments  swift  did  hotrre  go, 
Wbea  I  met  Jenny  at  the  stUe. 

Tis  said  Love's  story  soon  grows  old. 
That  Uvea  its  ardotir  hut  awhile ; 

Tie  falsa ;  my  love  has  ne'er  grown  coldr 
Since  I  met  Jenny  at  the  stile. 

Full  many  storms  of  life  we've  mety 
Its  pathway  journey'd  many  a  mil*- 

Thon^  ages  'pass.  Til  ne'er  forged 
Eeff  I  mat  Janiur  at  Aka  atil&. 
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TRUST  AND  HOPE. 

A  STORY  OF  TWO  OLD  PEOPLE. 


Carl  Knicker  was  not  a  pleasant-looking  old  man, 
with  his  parchment  complexion,  halt-closed  eyes,  and 
hea'^'y  chin  :  yet  if  you  had  hinted  such  a  thing  to  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  she  would  have  told  you  what  a  fine 
young  fellow  he  was  years  ago — a  brave  youth,  she 
would  have  phrased  it  ;  and  her  old  eyes  would  have 
lightened  as  she  called  up  the  vision,  till  you  almost 
beheved  her. 

But  Carl  Knicker  had  worse  points  than  his  looks  : 
the  neighbours  said  he  was  stingy  and  mean.  Old  Lisa 
herself  called  it  "careful  ;"  but  the  poor  woman,'with 
her  lean  face  attd  trembling  hands,  did  not  reap  the 
fruits  of  that  carefulnes.^,  and  very  often  went  to  bed 
hungry.  The  old  couple  lived  in  a  bare  cottage  in  the 
village  of  Alten,  and,  to  judge  by  their  manner  of  liv- 
ing, were  very  poor.  .  Carl,  however,  did  uothiijg  fnr 
a  living,  but  smoked  his  pipe  from  morning  till  night, 
while  Lica  knitted,  and  looked  after  the  garden,  and 
went  errands  to  the  nearest  town,  and  nearly  kept  the 
little  family  by  her  exexiions.  Every  market  day, 
after  much  grumbling  and  many  excuses  foi:  the  pos- 
session of  so  much  money,  €'arl  gave  her  a  few  coppers 
out  of  some  store  he  httd  ;  how  he  got  it,  and  where 
be  kept  it,  Li.?a  knew  as  little  as  the  neighbours. 

Lisa  was  i  kindly  v.  oman.  and  people  wondered  how 
she  could  live  contentedly  with  tlae  dried-up,  unlovyig 
old  fellow,  her  husband.  Some  one  once  openly  tulrt 
her  so,  and  then  old  Lisa  let  fall  a  few  sentences  about 
a  baby,  their  tirat  and  only  one.  who  had  died  at  four 
days  old,  and  been  buried  in  the  then  new  cemetery 
on" the  liill-side.  "  Thou  hast  seen  the  grave  surely," 
she  added  ;  '•  on  the  cioss  it  is  ^^•ritteD,  '  I  was  the 
first  in  this  church-yard.'  It  was  an  honour,  certainly, 
for  our  baby  to  be  the  first  in  the  grand  burying- 
ground  ;  but  the  father  felt  it  sorely,  and  seest  thou 
he  has  been  a  bit  gloiimy  and  hard  ever  since.  But 
that  will  all  be  mended  when  God  calls  ue  back  to  omr 
child." 

Lisa,  was  only  a  puor,  ignorant  peasant  woman,  but 
=he  had  full  trust  -in  God  ;  ^^•hat  He  ordered  was  right, 
and  did  not  the  pastor  read  in  church  that  He  cared 
for  the  epaiTow.s  ?  si\  s+upid  old  people  as  they  were. 
He  would  care  for  her  and  Carl.  Only  she  must  have 
jomething  to  love  ;  at  one  time  she  would  coax  the 
neighlour'3  children  in,  but  this  made  Carl  so  crusty 
that  she  ha  l  to  give  it  up.  Latterly  a  poor  starved 
cat  had  taken  refuge  in  the  cottage,  lived  a  few  weeks, 
and,  dying,  left  hor  a  tiny  kitten  as  a  legacy.  Call  was 
very  cross  about  it  all  the  time,  but  Lisa  this  once 
would  have  her  way,  and  a  farmer's  wife  promising 
her  a  daily  cup  full  of  akim-milk,  she  kept  the  kitten, 
and  made  a  great  pet  of  it. 

Ono  day,  however,  a  letter  arrived  which  strangely 
affected  thejold  couple.  jLisa's  sister,  Gertrude,  was 
dead  in  a  neighbouring  town,  leaving  one  penniless 
litile  girl,  for  the  father  had  died  long  before.  The 
neighbour  who  had  closed  the  sick  woman's  eyes  had 
written  to  say  they'  were  aenuiug  the  child,  little 
Trudel,  to  her  nearest  relatives,  the  Knickers  —she 
would  arrive  by  postwagon  next  day. 

Carl  raged  and  stormed,  he  would  hare  none  of  the 
child,  it  must  go  back  whence  it  came,  how  could  poor 
people  be  expected  to  keep  it  ? 

The  neighbour^  condoled  with  Lisa  on  Carl's  hard 
heart,  but  agreed  that  it  -was  impossible  for  her  to 
have  the  little  girl ;  it  tjaust  go  to  the  poorhouse. 

But  Lir.i  thought  differently,  and  told  them  so  ; 
"  God  iends  this  little  sparrow  to  us,"  she  said,  "  and 
we  mu.'it  keep  it ;  yes,  Carl  will  be  vexed  with  me,  but 
1  can  bear  it,  (and  who  kno^\'sO  it  may  be  for  the  best  ? 
'  Trust  and  hope,'  that  is  my  motto,  neighbour  Braun, 
aud  at  any  rate  I  will  work  the  harder  to  keep  the 
u'aild.' 

It  certainly  did  not  setm  for  the  best  that  day.  Lisa 
fIiL.t  the  cottage  door,  that  the  neighbours  might  not 
hear  hei'  husband  scolding  her  ;  but  they  did  hear,  and 
t-r'A  that  bad  days  were  in  store  for  that  kindly  old 


•I-i:)diDg  that  the  unwelcome  little  stranger  wa^ 
f  ;ally  coming,  Carl  insisted  that  Lisa  should  got  rid 
lue  kitten  ;  milk  could  not  be  found  for  both,  so 
pn.-:;y  must  be  drownsd — Carl  himself  would  do  it. 

But  Lisa%n8wered  gently  that  the  kitten  ghaald  go; 
ii-i''hboux  Braun's  Ftid»-'?roald-b©-.sdad  to  taisit. 


Carl  might  assure  himself  it  should  be  out  of  the 
house  before  the  little  one  set  foot  in  it. 

And  let  no  one  thiuji  the  worse  of  Lisa  that  she  shed 
tears  over  the  somewhat  ugly  little-  kitten  which  she 
had  nursed  so  often  on  her'kiee  for  want  of  a  dearer 
burden. 

Lisa's  sore  heart,  however,  was  comforted  next  day 
when  tjie  great  waggon  stopped  at  the  door,  and  the 
waggoner  lifted  out  a  tiny  girl  of  thi-ee  years  old, 
golden-haired,  blue-eyed,  a  real  little  angel,  Lisa 
thought.  Carl  was  out,  and  the  tiny  thing  was  fed 
and  put  to  bed  before  he  came  in  to  find  his  ydie  sing- 
ing to  it  such  hj-mns  as  she  had  meant  to  sing  to  the 
little  one  who  was  laid  under  the  mouldering  cross  in 
the  grave-yard. 

"  Stop  that  row,"  said  Carl,  gruflSy,  and  Lisa  left  off 
singipg,  and  knitte.d  more  diligently,  miising,  Ah, 
poor  Carl 'he  thinks,  too,  of  qjir  baby,  but  he  will  not 
show  it  ;  fftiil  I  know  it  by  his  rough  voice." 

Days  went  by  very  quickly  to  Lisa,  who  had  a  dar- 
ling to  cling  to  her  skirts  and  call  her  mother,  for  so 
she  had  taught  her  ;  Carl  was  more  grumpy  than 
ever.  Trudel  hickily  was  a  bold  little  thing,  and  only 
stared  when  repulsed  by  him  ;  as  a  general  rule,  he 
tried  to  a\  oid  se^ng  her,  but  Trudel,  to  Lisa's  terror, 
would  thrust  herself  intp  notice  sometimes.  Lisa  took 
the  child  with  her  wherever  she  went,  but  one  day  she 
had  such  a  long  way  to  walk  to  buy  vporsted  for  her 
knitting  tliat  she  could  not  carry  the  heavy  child,  so 
with  much  fear  she  asked  Carl  to  see  that  she  came  to 
no  harm. 

Carl  never  answered,  and  Lisa  had  to  conclude  that 
silence  meant  oonsf;nt.  She  walked  rather  saAiy  along, 
murmvu-ing  to  her.self  ;  "  iiay  God  keep  the  little  spar- 
row from  setting  fire  to  herself  at  the  stove  ;"  and  she 
nearly  turned  back,  when  a  neighbour,  with  stupid 
.sympathy,  hoped  the  little  golden  angel  would  come 
to  no  harm  with  that  cross-grained  Carl. 

On  her  return  home,  she  was  overjoyed  to  find  the 
child  sitting  happily  in  her  little  chair,  nursing,  of  all 
things,  Lisa's  old  f^t,  the  kitten.  Nothing  w.ould  do 
but  that  it  must  go  to  bed  with  her  too.  But  Lisa  said 
no.  that  must  not  be,  it  would  vex  Uncle  Cai-1,  it 
must  go  back  to  Frida. 

Trudel,  a  self-willed  little  woman,  roared  outright 
on  hearing  this,  and  Carl  took  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  in  a  rough  voice  bade  Lisa  let  the  child  be, 
for  he  had  said  she  might  keep  the  kitten.  Lisa  was 
greatly  astonished,  and  cared  littl.e  for  Carl's  hard 
words  to  her*e!f,  since  he  had  shown  this  softness  to 
the  baby.  "  I  knew  he  could  not  hold  out  against 
the  darling,"  she  thought  ;  "  the  neighbours  are  all 
wrong  ;  I  see  good  times  coming.  '  Trust  and  hope,' 
that  is  it." 

That  night,  when  Trudq^  was  asleep  in  bed,  Lisa  sat 
knitting,  with  the  kitten  nestling  on  her  shoulder,  just 
like  old  times,  only  better,  for  a  happy  smile  came 
across  her  face  every  time  she  caught  eight  of  the  ourly 
head  on  the  pillow. 

From  tb^t  day  Lisa  was  never  afraid  to  leave  the 
child  with  Carl,  for  he  rather  seamed  to  lik©  it  than 
otherwise.  To  be  sure,  he  grumbled  as  much  as  ever 
at  the  extra  expense  to  the  household,  but  with  Trudel 
herself  be  was  almost  gentle. 

Lisa  quite  started  one  day  as  she  was 'weeding  the 
garden,  to  hear  a  strange  hoarse  chuckle  in  the  house 
evidently  Carl  enjoying"  one  of  Trudel's  tiny  jokee. 
The  old-  woman  had  entertained  an  ag'el  unawares  in 
taking  the  frieuilless  child  into  the  house.  Carl  was 
achfimed  to  show  his  liking  for  his  little  niece,  but 
Tmdel  herself  ha4  no  such  feeling,  and  %o  Lisa's  great 
ioy,  would  march  straight  up  to  hei"  uncle,  clamber  on. 
his  knee,  and  even  dare  to  pull  his  pipa  out  of  hiS" 
mouth. 

Good  days,  indeed,  were  these  for  Lisa,  though  her 
old  eye^  ached  and  her  limbs  tottered  wdtn  sitting  up 
late  at  night  to  work  for  her  little  ono.  Bit  by  bit  Carl 
was  won  back  to  kindliness  by  his  little  niece.  First 
he  must  heat  the  milk  for  her  break;fast,  Lisa  was  busy 
and  she  could  not  wait;  then  he  mast/  rock  her  and  sing 
to  her,  she  was  sleepy  ;  then  on  Sunday  momiiig  he 
must  come  to  church  ;  why  did  ha  never  go  to  hear 
the  pretty  singing  'i  and  so  on.  Lisa,  like  a  wise  wo- 
man, said,nothing.  "  It  is  the  little  sparrow's  work  t^,' 
make  m.y  Carl's  he,art  soft  again,"  she  murmured. 
"  God  took  away  our  own  babe,  and  He  gives  us  this 
one  in  its  place  ;  I  6hov.,ld  only  spoil  it  all  if  I  took  any 
notice. " 

Sis  months  after  Trudel's  arrival,  Carl  was  her  slave, 
and  happier  far  than  manj'  a  master,  though  appar  ently 
as  crossjgiiuned  as  ever  towards  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But,  meantime,  trouble  came  in  another  form.  There 
was  fever  in  the  village,  and  one  of  its  first  victims 
■  was  little  Trudel.    For  days  she  lay  uaooBscious,  and 


then  the  fever  only  left  her  togiveplacft  to  a -death,* 

like  weakness.  ' 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  and  said  :  "  Kothing  bulk 
a  miracle,  and  the  best  of  nursing  aad  feeding,  could/ 
save  her."  Lisa  supplied  the  nursing,  but  where  wer»V 
the  dainties  to  come  from  to  tempt  tha  appetite  of  db» 
sick  darling '!  ' 

Carl  listened  in  silence,  and  then  aauntered  out.  In, 
half  an  hour  he  came  in,  carrying  a  small  bottle  of, 
wine,  a  roll  of  bread,  and  some  meat,  which  Jie  gruffly 
bad  Lisa  cook,  and  make  into  broth  for  the  child.  Lisa 
asked  no  questions,  and  each  day  Carl  brought  homa 
something  nice  for  the  sick,  feeble  child. 

Just  as  Trudel  was  able  to  creep  about  and  laugh  ft 
little,  Carl  fell  ill  of  the  fever. 

The  day  before  he  sickened  he  called  Lisa,  aod  pui> 
into  her  hands  a.  canvas  bag,  Qontaining  £150.  "  Uri^la 
Max's  legacy,"  he  said.  "  Give  Trudel  all  ,sha  wants,, 
and  take  care  of  the  rest." 

Lisa's  long-suffering  heart  was  a  h'ttle  pained.  This, 
legacy,  which  had  been  left  Carl  ten  years  since,  he  had. 
always  represented  as  a  mere  trifle,  and  here  she  had 
slaved  and  toiled  to  keep  the  family  from  actual  want, 
while  Carl  had  the  means,  in  their  simple  way  of  living^, 
to  keep  them  in  comfort.  But  she  would  not  dweU,^ 
on  this.  All  was  now  right,  and,  witii  Trudel  running 
about  again,  if  Carl  would  only  get  better,  they  would, 
be  the  happiest  people  in  all  Alten, 

Carl  looked  death  in  the  face  during  that  iUnesB, 
looked  and  shuddered,  for  the  selfish,  useless  Ufe  h© 
had  led  was  no  fit  preparation  for  the  new  country  to 
which,  in  his  dull,  stupid  way,  he  expected  to  go.  Tho' 
pastor  came,  but  Carl  was  too  ill  to  listen  to  him, 
though  he  would  always  have  Trudel  by  him  ;  and  his^ 
calmest  time  ivas  the  little  one's  bedtime,  when  Lisa« 
would  sing  both  of  th^  to  sleep. 

But  God  was  merciful  and  spared  theoldman,  CarL— 
spared  him  to  a  ripe  old  age,  for  Carl  did  ripen  at  last 
under  the  sun  of  a  little  child's  bright  presence  ;  and 
Lisa's  trust  and  hope  were  rewarded,  her  loving  heart 
was  filled  at  last,  not  only  by  little  Trudel,  but  old  Oarl 
became  to  h^r  as  the  brave  youth  of  her  girlhood.  To 
the  neighbours  he  was  still  somewhat  morose  and 
crusty,  but  the  cottage  door  shut,  he  would  relajc,  and 
the  little  trio  was  indeed  a  happy  one.  Carl  never  took' 
back  the  canvas  bag  ;  at  Lisa's  suggestion  the  good, 
pastor  kept  the  bag  in  his  own  desk,  and  gave  Lisa  what, 
she  needed  each  market  day, 

Carl  v^orked  now,  chiefly  in  the  garden,  with  Trudel^ 
playing  beside  him,  thus  gimg  Lisa  more  time  for  her, 
knitting. 

There  is  a  now  a  new  grave  in  the  Hill  Cemeteryatt 
Alten  ;  upon  the  cross  at  the  head  is  inscribed  "  Trust 
and  i^ppe."  Lisa  and  Carl  sleep  sweetly  there,  we 
think,  while  Trudel,  a  blooming  maiden  of  fifteen,  lives' 
with  the  kind  pastor,  and  keeps  the  grave  gay  with' 
with  fresh  'wreaths.  At  Lisa's  wish  her  favourite 
motto,  "Trust  and  Hope,"  was  written above.her  head. 

It  had  kept  her  happy  through  life,"  ehe  said,,  "aad 
might  be  a  hin't  to  a  passer-bj- 


THB  MOTHER'S  INVITATIGK. 

Come  baek  to  the  heart  of  thy  mother — 

Oome  back,  oh,  my  ^rild,  wayward  boy. 
Thou  never  canst  dream  how  thy  absence  , 

Destroys  my  soul's  comfort  and  joy ; 
I  watch  for  theo,  lonely  and  sadly. 

As  tbo  weeks  and  the  months  travel  pa,s^ 
And  ask,  in  the  silence  of  midnight, 

How  long  this  sad  watching  must  last 

Come  back  to  the  heart  of  thy  mother — 

(^ma  back,  or  its  strained  chords  must 'bitai, 
Tubk  not  all  thy  rashsess  and  folly 

My  steadfast  aSectloi  must  shake. 
I  see  thee  in  dreams  lone  and  djiag, 

And  wake  from  my  slumber  to  weep. 
I  pray  for  thee  daily  and  nightly. 

May  angels  kind  v.'atch  o'er  tkee  keep. 

Come  hack  to  the  heart  of  thy  mothei. 

Thy  coldness  and  silence  appals  ; 
'Wlien  I  think  of  siu's  phantom  aUuremeKtB, 

The  shadow  of  death  o'er  me  falls. 

Where'er  from  thy  home  thou  dost  waadae, 
'Whatever  thy  fortune  may  be. 
The  heart  of  thy  mother,  remember, 

Ib  waiting  and  watching  for  thee. 


The  Mayor  of  Brighton  has  offered  the  Anglo- 
Belgian  Prize  Fund  Committee  every  facility  for  the 
Volunteers  holding  their  annual  contest  at  Brighton 
this  year. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Fi-ench  Minister  at  Washingtckn 
has  received  full  powers  to  arrange  a,  postal  treaty 
■with  America  ;  also  am jcr^ered  -fi^ .  j'MU'Jinft  d  'plom tin 
relations  with.249»oo^ 
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THE  GIPSY'S  WARNING. 


"  What's  the  trouble  between  j  ou  and  George, 
Ellen  inquired  Aunt  Debby,  laying  her  knitting 
down  upon  her  knee,  and  regariliug  her  niece  with  a 
thoughtful,  troubled  air. 

•■'Dear  knows!  for  I  don't,"  retorted  the  young 
lady  addressed,  \v  ith  a  ecorntul  toss  of  the  head.  "  if 
it  w-js  not  one  thing,  it  r.-ou!d  be  another  j  it  is  of  no 
ise  trying  to  please  him  .'" 

■'  I  don't  think  you  try  very  hard." 

"  i  dou't  mean  to  try  any  more.    I  tdd  him  last 
night,  if  he  must  give  me  a  long  lecture  every  time  he  • 
z&rae,  I'd  mother  he  would  stay  away  '.'] 
Oh,  Ellen  !" 

"  I  did,  and  I  mean  it,  too' !"  said  the  e-cited  girl_ 
R-hose  flushed  cheeks  and  .sparkling  eyes  showed  that 
she  had  succeeded  in  v.-orkiug  herself  up  to  the  deartyi 
point  of  indignation.  "  What  right  has  he  to  interfere 
with  me  as  he  docs  '.  V.'heu  I  am  hie  wife,  it  will  be 
time  for  him  to  tell  me  what  I  ought  aadj  ought  not 
to  do  I'' 

"You  hare  acted  very  foolishly,  Ellen.  I  should  not 
wonder  if  he  never  came  near  you  again.  I  know  this 
much  of  him,  that  if  you  told  him  what  you  eay,  he 
will!  never  come,  unlc.'s  you  recall  him." 

•'  He  may  stay  awhile,  then  ;  for  'I'll  never  do  that  ! 
There  are  other  men  in  the  world  besides  George 
■Bums." 

He  is  a  man  among  a  thouspnd,  as  yoy  wiU  find 
when  it  is  too  late.  13>it  it  is  useless  to  think  of  that, 
new  you  have  lost  him." 

Aunt  Debby  folded  up  her  knitting  as  she  said  this, 
nut  left  the  room. 

Ji  spite  of  her  high  and  haughty  tone,  Ellen'.>! 
heart  sanlv  at  her  concluding  words.  Kad  ehe.  lost 
the  hfcvrt  that  was  so  much  dearer  to  her  than  any 
t>ther. 

But  s'ns  quickly  rallied. 

"  P^haw  !"  she  s.iid,  a.?  she  went  out  on  the  pia.rza, 
'•  he  will  be  here  thi.s  evening,  and  then  1  cau  ea.sily 
make  everything  ail  right." 

Then  she  smiled,  as  she  thought  how  she  would  laugh 
at  her  aunt  for  her  doleful  prophecy. 

But  he  did  not  come,  though  Ellen  stayed  out  upon 
the  porch  later  than  usual,  libtening  with  feverislijm- 
patience  to  the  sound  of  every  step. 

Once  she  thought  s!ie  heard  him,  and  lier  heart  bciit 
quickly.  Butitfell  like-dumpof  leadinher  bpsp^i,  as  the 
swinging-open  of  the  gate  revealed  the  round,  unmean- 
ing face  of  Sam  AVhitman. 

Had  she  acted  as  she  felt,  she  would  have  received 
him  with  marked  coldne.'^s  ;  but,  fearful  that  her  dis- 
appointment would  not  escape  her  auut'.s  observaat 
eyes,  she  counterfeited  a  gaiety  aud  cordiahty  that 
nearly  turned  poor  Sam's  head  with  the  glov.-inj;  hopes 
to  which  they  gave  rise. 

Ihs  next  "morning  Ellen  a-scribed  her  pale  cheeks 
and  heavy  eyes  to  the  convenient  headache  with  which 
women  hide  so  often  the  shaiiJcr  anguish  of  the  heart; 
and  if  Aunt  Debby  niistrusttd  the  true  c:'.upe  of  her 
inahulr,  she  ma/ie  no  allu«oa  to  it. 
"  The" next  day  brought  two  cousins  of  Ellen's  from 
an  .adjoining  t*)wn  to  spend  a  week  with  her.  And 
glad  to  escape  from  the  heavy  thoughts  that  oppressed 
her,  Ellen  was  never  so  glad  to  sec  thcu;. 

■'Aunt  Debby,"  said  Ellen,  a.ftcr  she  had  w  ashed 
^nd  put  away  the  tea-things,  "  .Tosie  Clerk  aays  that 
Jiere  are  som'e  gipsies  camping  in  Sailor ".s  Grore;  caii 
we  go  and  see  them  !'' 

■'Say  yes,  auntie!"  crieil  the  other  two  girls  in  a 
chcruB  ;  "  we  are  dving  to  have  cur  fortunes  told  !" 

■•  It's  too  late  to  go  to-night,  girls  ;  it  is  quite  .i  way 
iown  there,  aud  it'll  be  dark  before  you  get  back. 
Vou  can  have  an  earlier  tea,  iuid  go  to-morrow,  if  you 
'ike.  That  is,  if  they  don't  save  you  the  trouble  by 
■jc-mins  here  ;  they  genei ally  go  around  from  house  to 
louse." 

To  this  the  girls  readily  agreed. 

h.  fev,'  minutes  later,  and  Auut  Debby  announced 
hfx  intcuti'^^n  of  visiting  a  neighbour,  whose  garden  ad- 
joiaed  her  own  ;  and  thus  the  three  girls,  EUsn,  Susan, 
md  JIary,  were  left  to  their  ov  n  dcs  ices. 

The  three  were  ■jittingtugctW  in  the  porch—Susan 
ind  Mary  rallymg  Ellen  ou  her  sober  looks  and  ways, 
w'hose  heart-trou'ul^s  they  little  knew — 'when  they  saw 
m  old,  queeriy  dre.-=.ed  wom.-m  approaching. 

■''  There  i6  oOeof  the  gipsies,  I  dobeheve  ?"  exclaimed 
Susan,  nmnins!  down  to  the  gate. 


"  I  hope  it  is,"  said  JIary,  following  her  ;  "then  we 
can  have  our  fortunes  told.  Not  th.at  I  Vjclieve  that 
they  know  anything  about  the  future,  only  it  will  be 
such  fun  !  ' 

The  old  crone — as  such  she  looked  to  be — paused  af 
she  came  opposite  the  gate  where  they  stood.  The 
gro'.ving  dusk,  as  wfU  as  the  huge  poke  bonnet  she 
wore,  conceah^d  her  features,  with  the  cxee]?ti)n  of  her 
eyes,  wliich  rolled  from  one  to  another  of  the  e.^pectant 
group. 

"  Lro.sg  my  hinds  with  s  ilver,  pretty  ladies,"  she 
croaked,  ''an'  Til  tell  your  fortius." 

"  iJcro  goes  for  mine,"  laughed  Susan,  putting  some 
coin  into  the  virinkkd  hand  of  the  speaker.  ''Now 
mind  and  tell  me  something  nice  !" 

"  I  can  only  tell  you  what  is  to  be,"  laid  the  old 
wonirlu  solemnly,  as  .?ho  scrutinized -the  palm  that  was 
laid  in  hers.  '■  Be  it  dark  or  bright,  you  must  take  it 
as  it  comes."  S 

'•  Yours  will  be  a  quiet  and  happy  life,"' she  resumed, 
after  a  pause.  "  You  have  met  your  luisband,  and  will 
marry  him  within  a  ycr-r.-" 

"'Describe  him." 

"  He  is  talt  and  fair  with  brown  hair  and  hazel  eyes. 
You  will  have  two  children,  and  be  very  happy." 

Su.san  smiled  and  coloured,  as  she  met  her  sister's 
roguish  eyes,  to  whom  she  nov/  gave  place.  , 

"  You  have  two  lovers.  The  one  you  like  best  is  on 
the  sea.  If  true  to  yourself  an'  to  him,  you  -mW  wait 
for  him.  He  will  return  within  a  twelvemonth.  You 
will  then,  marry  an'  be  h.tppy  ever  after." 

■'  Tliaiik  you,"  said  Mary,  laughing,  and  yet  in- 
wardly astonished  and  niystified  at  this  unexpected 
reveLition. 

"  Now  it's  your  turn,  Ellon  '."  exola-imed  Susan, 
gleefidly. 

Ellen  forced  a  smile,  but  she  turned  a  little  pale  as 
she  came  forwTird.  Wha-^.  the  gipsy  said  to  Mary  and 
Susan  had  evidently  ni-ad/;  a  strong  impression  on  her 
mind. 

Tlie  old  wonia;i  jieered  close'y  into  the  delicate 
p^dm  that  was  laid  in  her  own,  i^ncl  then  .^hook  hor 
head. 

■'  I  see  pride  and  self  wili,  h,  sty  and  bitter  words, 
and  two.hcarts  theyji&ve-«epi!ra'ed.  There  is  one  that 
you  love,  an' vdio  loves  you,  but  whether  you  will  ever 
marry  is'  not  for  me  -to  say.  I  can  only  tell  you  that 
a  dark  and  a  hapiiy  future  arc  before  you.  and  you  can 
take  v,-li'Lch  you  choose  "' 

■\Vithout  pausing  for  any  reply  to  these  mysteriou.s 
words,  the  gipsy  woman  dropijed  the  h'and  she  held, 
aud,  wrapping  her  long  doak  around  her,  strode  away, 
leaving  Ellen  too  much  startled  and  dismayed  to  join 
in  the  merriment  of  her  companions,  whose  minds 
were  too  full  of  the  gipsy's  revelations  concerning 
themtelves— -and  v,-hich  wel-e  singularly  correct— to  take  j 
auv  hoed  of  her  discomfiture.  '  i 

\Vhen  Aunt  Debby  returned,  Susan  and  JIary  gave 
her  r,u  animated  acco'unt  of  the  gipsy  woman's  remark-  | 
ablB,.predict^?is  ;  t»  which  the  old  lady  listened  with  j 
a  curious  sruile  upon  her  facg,  _  j 

Mf^n  seemed  disinclined  to  ap^a^  on  the  subject ;  , 
her^jiale,  dejected  countenance  aifonling  quite  a  con-  \ 
tras't'to  her  ceusiu's  gay  aud  aninjijted  luuk.?.  j 

Jn  reply  to  her  aunt's  anxious  mquii-i^  the  pleaded  | 
a  headache, -and  .soon  jiftei-  rcturB?d  t  >  heif.room.  j 

doorge  Buras  r6turne(J  to  his  native  iiowli  after  a 
week's  ub.^enca.  .  ,       .  ,^ , 

The  urgent  business  that  called  hhu  away  had  en- 
tirely engrossed  his  mind,  butt'oatoon;pleted,  his  mind 
turned  to  the  one  object-that  was  deaier  to  him  Vthan 
all  others.  ^      "  '  , 

Alsenee  aud  refection  had  toned  down  the  Wttdi" 
feelings  with  which  he  had  'left  he:-.  Had  Wbeen 
wholly  blameless  '<  If  .he  h".d  been.  less_  harsh  iu  his. 
strictures,  would  sheha vc  spoken  •s\'OV-'Js  which,,  no  doubt, 
she  had  regretted  ui.'my  times  since  then?  ■  .  _ 

On  his  way  home  he  ciught  a  glimpse  of.  Ellen  in 
the  ch'-tauce.  ^ 

His  heart  throbbed  more  quickly  as  he  sav/hcr.  iSow 
he  would  be  able  to  tind  out  if  she  really  meant  the 
words  that  had  so  wounded  him_,  and  without  any  sa- 
crifice of  his  dignity  and  self-respect. 

■\Vhcn  he  first  sa"w  her  she  was  on  the  s?.ms  side  of 
'  the  way,  and  coming  towards  him  ;  but,  when  within 
a  few  feet  of  him,  she  crossed  over  ou  the  other  side. 

Her  desire  to  avoid  him  was  too  c-.-idcnt  to  be  mis- 
taken. 

Then  she  did  mean  what-she  said,"  vas  his  inwaid 
comment,  as  he  hurried  along.  "  ■\Vel),  if  she  can  gh-e 
me  up  so  lightly,  I  will  net  waste  another  thought  o» 
her.'  '  ■ 

But  this  was  a  resolution  more  ea.sily  made  thm  kept. 

Ou  2oing  to  his  room,  he  eaw  on  the  mantel  a  letter 


directed  to  him,  in  a  clear,  dehcate  hand,  that  ht 
instantly  recognh-ed. 

He  was  not  long  in  mastering  its  contents,  whict 
were  as  follows  : — 

"  DiiAR  ()Eiji-,r,j: — I  am  all  alone  this  evening  ;  wil 
you  not  come  to  your  loring 

Ellek." 

On  glancing  at  the  top,  he  saw  that  it  was  dated  s 
week  ago,  and  the  inferences  that  she  must  di-aw  a1 
his  .soemhig  neglect  flatl'.ed  at  once  upon  his  mind, 
coufiing  him  to  quicken  hi  ^  .-tcps,  as  he  turqed  up  the 
faniiUar  pathth:',t  led  to  tlie  door. 

EUcu  had  just  TL-turued  from  her  walk,  and  was 
sitting  upon  t'ae  step.<  of  the  portico. 

She  had  been  greatly  agitated  at  seeing  him,  though, 
only  at  a  distance,  and  ■was  glad  that  the  gathering 
dusk  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  her  unexpected  visitor 
the  iears  that  wet  her  check. 

'•  Good  moruing,  Mr.  Burns,"  she  5i'.id,  rising,  and 
stepiiing  one  side  to  let  him  pas?.  "  You  will  find  my 
aunt  within." 

But  George  was. not  to  be  repulsed  thu.?.  He  under- 
stood it  alL 

"  I  did  not  come  to  see  your  aunt,  Ellen,  but  you." 
"  You  were  a  long  time  comiifg." 
The  tremulous  tone  in  which  this  was  spoken  showed 
how  deeply  slie  felt  his  seeming  indifl'erence,  and  it 
went  straight  to  he;-  lover's  heiu-t. 

He  took  almost  forcible  possession  of  the  hands  that 
were  re.sting  on  the  trellis,  turnuig  the  averted  face 
to^rard."!  him.  , 
'•  r^iy  darling.  I  have  been  out  of  town.  Could  you 
think  for  one  moment,  had  I  got  your  letter,  that  I 
would  have  waited  allthii  time  to  come  to  you  ?" 

We  need  not  repeat  Ellen's  an.^wci-,  or  yet  the  long 
and  tender  conversation  that  followed. 

The  next  day  Ellen  related  to  Geo'-g-  the  gipsy's 
mystcirious  wai-uing — commenting  on  her  singular 
words  and  m.mner. 

Aunt  Debby  was  present,  to  Ellen's  intense  ait^nish- 
ment.  bursting  into  a  hearty  lo.ugh. 

As  Ellen  looked  at  her,  a  sudden  light  flashed  upon 
her  mind. 

"  If,  was  you,  aunt,  I  do  believe.  Now  I  think  of  it 
there's  just  such  an  old  cloak  and  poke-bonnet  up  in 
the  attic.    It's  of  no  use  for  yoii  to  deny  it  !  ' 

"  I've'  no  notion  of  denying  it,  i»y  dear,"  said  the 
good  old  lady,  as  she  looked  smilingly  at  the  re-united 
pair.  "  If  you  are  satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  little 
mSisquerade,  I'm  sure  I  am." 


I  AVILL  THINK  OF  THEE. 
I  will  think  of  thee,  ir.y  treasure, 

WTitn  dawns  the  movuiiig  ught. 
Think  of  tbee  still  with  ijleasure 

When  falls  the  shadowy  night. 
And  v.lien  the  purple  twilight  clouda 

Fall  softly  o'er  the  lea, 
Witli  aU  the  tender  strength  of  love,' 

Dearest,  I  U  think  of  thee. 

Y\1ien  o'er  the  heated  pTahis  of  earth 

Cool  I'alls  the  dews  of  Heaven, 
Sn  eet  memories  iu  my  heart  are  stirred, 

Sweet  thouglits  to  thee  are  srivcn. 
And  when  our  trystiug  hour  of  hearts 

Conits  niulitly  unto  me, 
I  lift  my  soul  in  tenderness, 

I*i.iyiiig  to  Heaven  for  thee. 

Oh,  dearest  hiiurs  of  pures-Ethought, 

\Vliat  blisj  to  us  is  givsn. 
To  think  of  thee,  my  lieju-fs  tcloved. 

Is  iLte  a  dream  oi  Heaven. 
And  ere  we  part,  my  dearest  friend, 

I  breathe  tliis  solemn  vow  : 
■VV'hate'er  occur  s,  in  truth  and  love, 

I'll  think  of  thee  as  now.  . 

Five  garotters,  who,.wei-e  convicted  at  the  Leeeu 
Spring  Assizes,  were  iltgged  onApril  13  in  Omiiey  Jail ; 
two  of  them  were  mere  youthsl 

The  C/.a'a  A^■D  lus  D.vrcHTEn. — If  Vanity  Fair  is  to 
be  cred'ited,  the  Czar  is  by  no  means  catisfiod  with  th« 
reception  which  his  daughter  has  had  in  England.  Ht 
considers  that  there  has  not  been  a  sufficiency  of  State, 
and  the  question  of  precedence  seems  to  have  troubleo 
the  Imperial  mind.  AA'onderful  in  this  respect  is  the 
diii'erence  betv.-eeu  the  Duo^icss  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
Princess  of  \Yales.  The  bi-inging  up  and  surrouad- 
iugs  of  the  elder  Priccess  were  simplicity  itself.  Be- 
f.>r3  htr  father  became  King  of  Denmark  he  was  a  po.:.r 
man.  and  there  are  charming  stories  of  how  his  lovely 
dau.^hter  used  to  n)nke  bonnets  tor  her  younger  sisters. 
That  kind  of  life  commends  itself  to  the  imngiaation 
and  the  sympfithy  of  Englishmen  far  more  than  ail  th« 
tales  of  unbounded  wealth  and  luxury  and  profusios 
which  one  heirs  respecting  the  Duchess  ijf  Edinburgh. 
It  U  a  liit-y  that  the  Czar  does  not  know  thi 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 


Caper  Sauce. — Cbop  3  taljle.MJooufals  of  capers  and 
idd  them,  -n-ith  their  liquor,  to  A  piut  of  melted  but- 
ter; keep  stirring  well  ;  let  the  sauce  just  simmer,  and 
serve  in  a  tureen. 

FzNXEL  Sauce. — Hake  half  a  i>int  of  melted  butter, 
chop  some  fennel  rather  small,  carefiilh-  clean.siug  it 
from  grit  or  dirt,  and  put  it  to  the  butter  when  it  is 
:>n  the  point  of  boiling.  Simmer  for  a  min^ite  or  two) 
and  serve  in  a  tureen. 

Ve.al  Rolls. — Cut  a  few  slices  from  a  cold  fillet  of 
of  veal,  rub  them  over  with  egg,  lay  a  thin  slice 

fat  bacon  over  each  piece  of  veal  ;  bru.sh  these 
t\ich  the  egg,  and  over  this  spread  some  force- 
insat  thinly;  roll  up  each  tightly,  egg  and  bread-ci-umb 
them,  and  fry  them  a  nice  brown.  Serve  with  mush- 
room sauce  or  brown  gravy. 

Good  Short  Chdst.— To  every  pound  of  flour  allow 
8  oz.  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  2  eg'^s,  2  oz.  of  sifted  sugar, 
and  about  ^  pint  of  milk.  Kub  the  butter  iuto  the 
flour,  add  the  sugar,  and  mix  the  whole  as  lightly  as 
possible'to  a  smooth  paste,  witli  the  yolks  of  eggs  well 
beaten  and  the  milk.  The  pro^prtion  of  the  latter  in- 
gredient mu.st  be  judged 'by  the  size  of  the  eggs  ;  if 
these  are  large  so  much  will  not  be  renuu-ed,  and  more 

the  eggs  are  smaller. 
■  Cheap  BLAi^c-M.iXGE.— Put  ^Ib.  of  sugar,  one 
quart  of  milk,  1}  oz.  isinglass,  the  rind  of  half  a 
lemon,  and  four  laurel  leaves  into  a  lined  saucepan, 
and  boil  gently  uutil  the  isinglass  is  di.s'^olved  ;  taste 
it  occasionally  to  ascertain  v.-hen  it  is  sufficiently 
Savoured  with  the  laurel  leaves,  then  take  th-.'m  out 
End  keep  stirring  the  mixture  ovei-  the  fire  for  about 
ten  minutes.  .  Strain  it  through  a  fine  sieve  into  ft  jug. 
rnd,  when  nearly-  cold,  poui'  it  into  a  well-oiled  mould, 
omittiiig  the  sediment  at  the  bottom.  Turn  it  out 
carefully  on  a  dish,  and  g.)rni:,h  v.-ith  preserves,  bi'ight 
;  -lly,  01-  a  compote  of  fruit. 

foAD-iM-THE-Hoi.E.— Cut  Up  half  a  pound  of  rump 
tteak  and  one  sheep's  kidney  into  conveuient-sixed 
pieces,  and  put  them  iivto  a  piC-dish,  with  a  good 
Beasouing  of  salt  and  pepper  ;  mix  four  tablespoonf  uls 
of  flour  with  a  pint  of  milk,  add  it  by  degrees 
to  prevent  its  being  lumpy  ;  add  three  eggs,  which 
should  be  well  beaten  ;  put  iu  a  sprinldiug  of  salt, 
etir  the  butter  for  five  minutes,  and  pour  it  over  the 
Bteak.  Place  it  in  a  tolerably  briiik  oven  immediately, 
and  bake  for  an  hour  or  a  half  or  rather  le.'.s.  The\- 
remains  of  cold  roast  beef,  lather  underdone,  mav  be 
Eubstituted  for  the  steak,  and,  when  liked, "  the 
smallest  c^uantity  of  minced  onion  or  shalot  mav  be 
added. 

Yorkshire  Pl'dd::':c.— Put  six  large  'table.^poonfuls 
of  flour  into  a  basin  with  a  saltspoonful  of  salt,  and 
Etir  gi-adually  to  this  enough  milk  to  make  it  iuto  a 
EtifF  batter.  ^Yhen  this  is  ])crfectly  smooth,  and  idl  the 
lumps  are  well  rubbed  down,  add  some  more  milk  and 
three  eggs,  whicii  should  be  well  beaten.  A  pint  and 
a  half  of  milk  will  be  found  sufiicient.  Beat  the  un'x- 
ture  for  a  few  miuute.s,  and  pour  it  into  a  shallow  tin, 
which  has  been  previously  all  well  rubbed.  wilTi  beef 
dripping.  Put  the  pudding  into  the  oven,  ar.d  bake  it 
for  an  hour  ;  then,  for  another  half  hour,  place  it  under 
the  meat  to  catch  a  little  of  the  gra\  y  that  flows  from  . 
it.  Cut  the  puddi!iginto  small  square  pieces,  put  them 
on  a  hot  dish,  and  serve.  If  the  meat  is  baked  the 
pudding  may  ba  at  once  placed  under  it,  rcEtin^  'the 
former  on  a  small  three-cornered  stand. 

To  Boil  Spixach.— Pick  the  .spinach  carefully  and 
see  that  no  atalks  or  weeds  are  left  among.st  it  ;  wash 
it  in  seveial  wateis,  and  to  prevent  it  being  qritty,'  act 
In  the  following  mtoner  :— Have  roadv  two  iai-f.e  pans 
or  tubs  failed  mth  water  ;  put  the  .'-.pinach  into' one  of 
these  and  wasli  it ;  then,  with  the  hands,  tiike  out  the 
spinach  and  put  it  into  the  otl-.er  tub  of  water  (by  ihii 
means  all.  the  grit  will  be  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tub),  wash  It  again;  and  should  it  not  be  perfectlv  free 
from  dirt,  repeat  the  j  rocess.  Put  into  avervlar"e 
laucepan  with  about  half  a  pint  of  v.-ater,  just  sufficient 
to  keep  the  spinach  from  burning,  ahd  some  .«aU 
Press  It  down  frequently  with  a  wooden  .mjoou  th;>t 
-t  maybe  done  equally;  and  when  it  has  boiied  for . 

iher  more  than  ten  mimite-s,  or  u.itil  it  is  peifeetlv 
•  u<lcr,  dram  it  in  a  colander,  saueeze  it  quite  dry,  and 

.op  It  hnely.  Put  the  spinach  iu  a  clean  stew'i.ar 
■..  ith  sotne  butter  and  a  .seasoning  of  pepper  ;  stir 'the 
the  .whole  over  the  fire  till  quite  hot ;  then  put  it  on 
r.  hot  dish  and  gainisii  with  sippets  of  toastod  b-e  id 
U!-at..d  nutmeg,  pounded  mace,  or  lemon  juice  mav  he 
adued  to  emich  the  flavour,  and  pouched  e-^^s  aro'also 
tr-jquently  served  w-ith  spinach  ;  they  shoulTbe  xJaeed 

i  the  top  of  it,  and  it  should  be  gaimished  with  sil),)ets 
toa^ed  bread. 


GxiRDEN  MEMS. 

Flower  Garden,  &c.— Parterre  and  Mixed 
GARDiiX. — Continue  to  plant  edgings,  &c.,  and  where 
succulents  are  intended  to  be  used,  the  beds  may  now 
be  carpeted  with  sedums,  sasifragas,  or  antennaria 
tomentosa.  Some  circular  beds,  from  six  to  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  that  we  intend  to  plant  with  succu- 
lents only  are  being  thus  covered,  and  will  be.^  planted 
as  follows — Centre,  large  plant  of  ageve  Americana 
variegata  ;  next,  three  plants,  equidistant,  of  sem- 
pervi\nm  phyllioides  ;  next,  six  plants  of  echeveria 
metallica,  and  outer  line  twelve  plants  of  semper- 
vivum  arboreum  variegatum  :  this  bod  is  edged  with 
sempervivum  Californicum,  and  carpeted  with  sedum 
glaucum.  Another  bed  will  be — Centre,  large  plant 
of  echeveria  metiiUiea,  then  three  large  plants  of  sem- 
pervivum arboreum  variegatum,  next  six  plants  of 
sempervivum  urgicum,  with  outer  line  of  twelve 
plants  of  echeveria  glauca  metallica  :  this  bed  is 
edged  with  sempervivum  montanum,  and  carpetad 
with  sodum  Onsicum.  Other  examples  of  planting 
might  be  given,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  in  what 
manner  this  now  popular  class  of  plants  may  be  used. 
Such  bods  have  a  very  charming  effect,  especiiJly 
when  Rurrouudcd,  as  we  recommend  they  should  be, 
with  beds  of  aralias,  camias,  wigandias,  and  the  like. 
Finish  the  planting  out  of  pansies  and  violas  ;  these 
require  a  deep  rich  soil  to  do  them  well.  VCe  have 
planted  a  quantity  in  some  newly -made  rose-beds, 
and  anticipate  a  good  display  long  after  .the 
T.isi's  are  over.  Our  best  varieties  are  ;  violas 
— perfection,  blue  bell,  Lothair,  and  Princess 
tcck;  pansies — dean's  white  bediler.  Imperial  blue,  and 
liuowflake.  _  Plant  gladioli  forthwith,  and  also  seeding 
hollyhocks  th>%t  are  sufliciently  strong  to  put  out  ;  a 
few  degrees  of  frost  will  not  injure  them,  and  they  eaii 
be  ea.^il}''  jiroleetel  with  branches  of  iir  or  laurel. 
Thin  out  autumn  sown  annuals,  and  ssw  all  kind  of 
hardy  annuals,  so  soon  as  opportunity  offers.  Every 
garden  ought  to  have,  at  least,  the  following  kinds  ;— 
Candytufts,  elarkias,  larkspurs,  lupins,  eschscholtzias, 
saponatia  calabrica,  Virginia  stocks,  sweet  peas,  and 
mignonette.  Asters,  stocks  and  zinias  are  best  sown 
in  a  frame,  and  planted  out  in  showery  weather  where 
thoy  are  intended  to  flower ;  cobu?ascandcn.s,maurandya 
barclayana  and  convolvulou.s"  niajoi-,  for  baskets  and 
vases,  should  be  sown  in  heat.  Propagation  of  all 
kinds  of  Moft-wooded  stock  ought  still  to  go  on.  Alter- 
nantheras  require  to  be  planted  as  thickly  as  t'uoy  are 
ablo-to  stand,  and,  as  theypi-opagatc  so  easily,  should  be 
put  iu  "by  thousand.s,  in  boxes,  as  reccommended  in  a 
f'jrmcr  calendar,  ^■■ariegated  thyme  we  propogate  suc- 
cessfully a.s  follows  ;— Tlie  young  shoots  are  pinched 
oif  (no  knife  is  used)  and  inserted  thickly  in  tine  light 
soil  in  a  cold  fi-anie,  which  is  kept  closed  and  shaded 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  gradually  exposed  to  light  and 
air.  The  plants  thus  propagated  are .  preferable  to 
those  obtained  by  division,  and  not  nearly  so  liable  to 
turn  green  in  the  sunmiei-.  Pruning  of  shrubs,  if  not 
yet  done,  .should  receive  attention  ;  also  the  ciii)ping 
of  iv)-  on  houses,  wall.i,  screens,  &c.  :  this  should  be 
done  annually,  if  only  for  neatness  sake,  though  re- 
gular clipping  prevents  the  londgment  of  vermin,  and 
is  also  .benehcial  to  the  plant.  Take  advantage  of 
!;ho\very  weather  to  weed  walks.  A  hoc  should  iie\  er 
be  used  if  good  firm  wall  s  are  dc.jired  ;  frequent  roll- 
ing fs  the  best  antidote  for  bad  walks.  Mowing  will 
now  doiniind  attention,  and  should  be  done  frequently 
at  this  season,  to  prevent  the  stronger  and  coarser- 
grasses  gaining  the  mastery  over  the  liner. 
'  Fruit  Houses.— The  Ciilrut  Hou.sk.s— Where  the 
roots  of  tl'.e  tre<!S  are  confined  to  the  ]i'n;its  of  the  house 
the  border  should  be  well  soaked  ivith  water  ;  and  if 
the  trees  he  heavily  laden  witii  fruit,  and  not  iu  a 
vigorous  condition,  uiauure- water  will  be  moi  e  brue- 
ticial.  Although  border.^;  under  such  conditions  require 
more  attention  in  regni'd  to  watering  tlian  those  which 
iwe  outside,  and  also  entiil  a  little  extra  labour  in  th.at 
respect,  yet,  neyei  thcle.vs,  tlicy  are  mo.'jt  suitable  to  the 
icquirtnients  of  the  roots  v/heu  they  aie  in' an  active 
slate,  and  thereby  not  only  aceelernting.  but  rc-rdering 
the  progress  of  the  trees  and  crops  much  more  satis- 
factory and  certain  lAidcr  judicious  management.  At 
the  orci-ent  period  of  growthliere,  the  trees  should  be 
syringed  twice  e\'eiy  diiy  and  the  surface  of  the  br-r- 
ders  be  kept  constantly  moist.  Attend  to  the  ventila- 
tiou  in  the  manner  described  iu  the  last  fortnight's 
Calendar  lor  this  department.  As  soon  as  the  shoots 
have  made  fo\;r  or  five  joints'  growth  pinch  out  t)i« 
top  cf  those  which  are  intended  to  form  s;;nrs,  ancj 
camvilly  heel  in  U  the  baafe  those  wliich  are  •required 
for  funiishingthetree.s.  This  practice  h  of-llio  uttno-t 
'■-•"ortanee  v,-hsra  symmetrical  tvainiaa  is  .considered. 


FACETI^. 

Wliy  should  a  teetotaller  not  have  a  wife  ?  Beoausa 
he  cannot  sup-porter. 

"Why  should  a  ,sixth-sen.?e  become  a  bore  ?  Because 
it  would  be  a  new  sense  (nuisance). 

Why  is  the  English  grammar  like  the  gout  ?  Be;aa3e 
it's  torture  (tanght  you). 

^Vhy  should.a  quill  pen  never  be  used  for  inditing 
secret  matter  ?    Because  it  is  apt  to  split. 

When  my  first  w  broken  it  stands  in  need  of  mv 
second;  mythnd  makes  part  of  every  lady's  dre,-;8. 
Eib-band. 

A\Tiy  is  a  .piaco  like  an  onion?  Because,  it  smell 
odious  (^melodious). 

Why  is  Blondin  a  great  favourite  witli  the  public  ! 
Because  his  perfomiauce  is  always  encored  (on  cord). 

'^^'hlch  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  is  a  loco- 
motive engine  like  ?  Colossus  (coal  horses)  of  Rhodes 
(roa<ls). 

What  should  a  good-natured  wife  do'  Stud? 
"  Self  Help"  and  "  Smiles." 

Wliy  are-  good  women  hke  ivy  ?  Because  the  greater 
the  ruin  the  closer  they  cling.  * 

Why  is  ivy  like  bad  women  ?    Because  the  closer 
they  cling  the  greater  the  ruin. 

What  is  the  diflerence  between  a  lady  and  a  postags 
stamp  ?    One  is  a  female,  the  other  a  mail-fee.  ' 

MXv  is  a  rakish  Israelite  like  a  witticism  ''■  Be. 
cauBe  he  is  jeu  d' esprit— a  Jew  de  spree. 

Why  is  it  ©f  no  use  to  employ  a  barefooted  messen- 
ger '.    Because  he  goes  on  a  tiootless  eirand. 

Wliy  is  a  worn-out  shoe  like  ancient  Greece  /  Ba- 
cause  it  once  had  a  Solon  (sole  on). 

How  do  the  illuminations  espi-ess  their  loyalty  to 
the  Sovereign    They  all  say  V  K.  ■  ^ 

If  you  saw  a  worn  tea  tray,  what  country  would  vou 
think  of  ?  Japan. 

I'm  strangely  capricious,  I'm  sour.  Fm  g-weet; 
To  housewives  I'm  useful,  to  children  a  treat- 
I  freely  confess  I  more  mischief  have  done  ' 
Thaij  anything  else  that  is  under  the  sun. 
An  apple. 

If  a  man  bumped  his  head  against  the  top  of  a  ' 
room,  what  article  of  stationerv  would  he  be  supplied 
with      Ceiling  whacks  (sealing  wax). 

Why  in  moving  from  a  house  should  you  leave  the 
washlKiad  basins  behind  ;  Because  they  are  not  (ewers' 
yours. 

AVhy  is  a  public  road  like  Bedlam  ?  Because  there 
you  see  many  hacks  (maniacs)  in  many  sta^'e.^. 

Why  is  an  omnibus  lilce  a  medical  student  ?  Because 
it  is  cramnied  and  allowed  to  pa.'is. 

Why  is  Somerset  House  like  a  fayouriie  ipelpdy  ? 
Becaubft  it  is  "  in  the  Strand."  -• 

Why  do  fi.shermen  j)o.ssess  •  extraordinary  medical 
powers  ?    Because  they  can  cure  dead  fish. 

\Vhy  are  an  ear  of  wheat  and  a  cake  simikr  in 
origin  ?    Leoause  they  both  spiing  from  a-corn. 

Why  is  Blondin  like  a  prize  fighter  ?  Because  he 
can't-get  his  living  without  some  assaults. 

Which  of  the  English  monarohs  had  mo»t  reason  to 
complain  of  his  laundress  ?  John,  when  he  lost  hie 
baggage  in  the  Wash. 

When  can  you  drink  out  of  a  flagstafl'  ?  When  it 
holds  a  flagon. 

Why  was  the  surrender  of  Mason  and  Siidell  like 
Bass's  pale  ale  ?  Because  it  was  a  "oitter  draught  brewed 
on  the  Trent. 


It  is  stated  that  M.  De  Lesseps  has  formaliv  pro- 
tested against  the  order  issued  by  tlio  Turkish  Govern- 
ment for  the  execution  i,f  th?  decisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Tonna^;e  CommiBeion.  It  is  also  said  that  he 
intends  abandoning  the  scheme  for  a  reform  of  the 
mcasurelueut  of  ves.?eli,  and  pr<iposes  instead  an  in- 
crease of  the  pilot  tax. 

OuisiiEAK  OF  Convicts. — At  Parflann  Convict  Pri- 
Bc-u,  on  April  13;  tvro  WaT-dej-s  Mitchell  and  Lisney, 
wore  condncling  a  gang  of  tvv-elve  -prisoners  ft-om  ex- 
eicine  to  tiieir  cells,  when  the  couvictiJ  ."iprang  upon 
the  officer!:,  who  were  immediately  felled  to  the  ground. 
Assistance  arriving,  the  convicts  msbed  into  the  hall, 
and  .shut  thenise'ves  in  cells.  .  Five  got  into  one  cell, 
the  door  <3f  whicii  they  barricaded  with  sheet  iron 
torn  from  the  sides.  The  cuard  having  been  sum- 
moned, vigorous  efibris  were  msde  to  force  tne  door 
of  the  cell,  but  without  effect,  the  besieged  greeting 
eac'h  unsuocessful  eflbi-t  with  cheers.  At  length  a  na-- 
ley  took  plaee,  and  the  convicts  consented  to  surrender 
on  the  piomise  of  the  governor  that  the  wai-de-j 
alioul<l  be  restrained  fiom  thr.'-jjhinf  them.  Tiiev 
\Vere  ineareerated.  in  separate  cells,  to  await  the  dej- 
siou  of  the  'li"i?to». 
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THE  Pfi^NY  DESPATCH. 


[April  18,  1874. 


ttMPORTAJS'T  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A  STRANGE  WORLD." 


NEW  NOVEL 

BT 

MISS  braddon: 


"We  liave  great  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  vre  commence  in  this 
Number  the  publication  of  a  new  and 
thrilling  Novel  from  the  distinguished 
pen  of  MISS  BRADDON,  entitled  "  A 
STRANGE  WORLD."  The  New  Story 
■will,  we  ar&confidentj  excite  the  keenest 
interest  in  literary  circles. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
*,    Letter3  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days  ' 
,  after  theyare  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 

■  '"number,  some  are  unavoidabiy  held  over, 
bontributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 

any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
^  tions  ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested, 
tejected  MSS.  are-^estroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
V,  enckised  for  their  return.   In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
'  selves  responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
^butors  shotild  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
Ss  compHed  with  we  taKe  every  care  to  return  them 
/  safely  if  fo'und  unsuitable. 

OiiloTNA.— '-"We  do  not  express  any  opinion  on  contribu 
tions.    "We  reject  or  accept  them — the  event  suffi. 

;  cienbly  expresses  our  judgment.    Writing  good. 

»?ER:UAr;DO.-^Much  obUged  for  reply.    See  "A  Sub- 
ecrToer" s  Note."  Dreaming  arises  from  several  causes. 

i    W/ien  in  sleep,  some  persons  in  a  certain  condition 
luive  too  much  blood  in  the  brain,  which  thus  re"' 
ruaina  active — dreaniing  then  ensues.    The  conse- 
quence is  the  brain  is  not  rested  ;  and,  when  th^ 

■  habit  is  persistent,  the  patient  suffers  headache  and 
,  irritation.  Avoid  both  suppers  and  hunger,  and  take 
^  'a  little  exercise  just  before  going  to  bed.-  This  will 
i'  equalise  the  circulation. 

1.  SuBscEiBER  writes: — In  the  Despatch  of  last  week 

*'  A  Reader"  asks  where  the  line 

And  there  never  was  moonlight  so  sweet  as  this 
•  occurs.    In  reply,  it  is  to  be  found  in  "  Lalla  Rookh," 

by  Moore  ^ — 

A  spirit  there  is,  whose  fragrant  sigh 
Is  bumiDg  now  through  earth  and  air ; 

Where  cheeks  are  blushmg  the  spirit  13  nigh, 
Where  Hps  are  meeting,  the  spirit  is  there  I 

\     Hail  to  thee,  hail  to  thee,  kindling  power  t 

Spirit  of  lore,  spirit  of  bliss  ! 
('     Thy  holiest  ti  me  is  the  moonlight  hour, 

And  there  never  was  moonlight  so  sweet  as  this. 

I  don't  know  where  the  other  line  occurs.  Could 
you  pleace  leU  me  what  day  Ist  January,  1847,  fell 
on  ;  also,  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  namg 
Grace,"  and  what  you  think  of  my  writing  ? — The 
■'Gate  you  name  fell  on  a  Wednesday.  Grace  is  Latin 
and  means  favour.  Writing  good. 
It.  p.  L. — See  reply  to  "Oinotna."    We  beheve  one 
month's  diligence  would  enable  you  to  write  well 
enough  for  the  Civil  Service.    Write  to  the  Com" 
missioners,  Cannon-row,  Westminster,  London,  for 
a  programme.    "  All  rights  reserved"  signifies  that 
repubhcation  wiU  be  deemed  piracy,  and.  made 
matter  for  damages  in  a  court  of  law. 
A.  SUB-IssrECTOE. — There  are  three  classes  of  Bub-in 
spectors,  and  the  pay  is  as  follows:— 3rd  class,  £180 
per  annum  ;  2nd  class,  ,£150  per  annum  ;  IstxjlasS; 
£165  per  annum.    County  inspectors  are  selected 
from  the  1st  class  by  eeniority.    We  think  sub 
inspectors,  are  .allowed  a.hoige  andi^rwew 


Leader. — We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  on 
coBmetics  and  our  ignorance  as  to  the  viitues  of 
magnolia  balm. 

MiLLT  MoGUE  wants  to  know   wLert;  thesfc  lints 

occur  : — 

Changing  the  name,  but  not  tho  letter, 
Is  always  for  "*orse,  and  never  for  better. 

Writing,  spelling,  and  grammar  good. 
Old  Boy. — Marmalade  is  sounded  on  the  first  and  last 
syllables,  and  the  last  is  sounded  as  through  written 
"  laid." 

W.  E. — Bathing  the  eyes  in  brandy  und  water  is  a  most 
unheard-of  proceeding.  Bathe  them  in  pure  cold 
water,  and  you  will  strengthen  them. 

Umtariau. — You  can  buy  what  you  want  in  any  fish, 
ing-tackle  shop.  Cassell's  Recreator  is  an  exc'elleut 
pubhcatitm.  The  banjo  is  tuned  by  judiciously 
tightening  the  strings. 

A  Reader. — Tou  cannot  expect  to  find  foreign  words 
in  an  English  dictionary,  and  in  so  inferior  a  work 
as  Sullivan's.  Glamour  means  witchery — a  charm  on 
the  eyes  which  makes  them  see  things  differently 
from  what'  they  really  are.  Glowering  means  staring, 
to  gaze  with  open  eyes.  Mole  means  part  performed 
by  an  actor.    The  following  are  the  lines  : — 

A  little  leamirig  is  a  dangerous  thing  ; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  of  the  Pierian  spring. 

The  Muses  dwelt  on  Mount  Pierius,  and  derived 
therefrom  their  celebrated  powers.  Hence  the  u.=e 
of  the  verbal  adjective  in  Pope's  lines.  The  force 
of  the  lines  is— be  learned,  and  not  a  smatterer. 
M'Branagh. — Thomas  D'Arcy  Magee  was  born  of 
humble  parents  in  Wexford.  He  educated  himself- 
Historian. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sovereigns 
and  sovereign  rulers  of  Great  Britain,  with  date  of 
their  accession,  from  the  union  of  the  crowns  of 
England  and  Scotland  :r-House  of  Stuart — -James 
L,  1603  ;  Charles  I.,  162;').  Commonwealth — 
Parliamentary  Executive,  1649  ;  Protectorate, 
1655.  House  of  Stuart— Charles  11.,  1660  ;  James 
IL,  1685.  Houie  of  Stuart'Orange—WOIiajn  and 
Mary,  1689  ;  WUliam  III.,  1694.  House  of  Stuart 
— Anne,  1702.  House  of  Hanover — George  I. 
1714  ;  George  II.,  1727  •  George  III.,  1760  ; 
George  IV.,  1820  ;  WiUiam  IV.,  ISSO  ;  Victoria, 
1837.  The  average  duration  of  tho  reigns  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  the  period 
of  the  Commonwealth,  but  including  the  actual 
reign  of  her  present  Majesty — amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  two  centuries  and  half — has  been 
twenty  years.  "  . 

SuEFLtJS. — The  annual  grant  of  £385,000  to  her 
Majesty  is  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  on 
which  are  charged  likewise  the  following  sums  al- 
lowed to  membei-s  of  the  Hay&l  family  :— £15,000 
a  year  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  ;  £8,UOO  to  Prin- 
cess Friedrioh 'VVilhelm  of  Prussia;  £0,000  to  Prin- 
cess Ludwig  of  Hess»  ;  £6,000  to  Princess  Christian 
of  Schleswig-Holstein  ;  £6,000  to  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge  ;  £3,000  to  her  daughter,  the  Grand- 
Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strehtz  ;  £5,000  to  Prin- 
cess Teck,*^oniierly  Pifincess  Mary  of  Cambridge  . 
£15  000  to'Prince  Arthur,  and  £12,000  to  Duke 
George  of  Cambridge.  The  heir-apparent  of  the 
Crown  has  settled  upon  him  an  annuity  of  £40,000. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  has  besides  as  incom'e  the 
revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  Previous  to  th^ 
year  1840,  these  revenues  amounted  to  between 
£11,000  and  £16,000  ]^er  annum  ;  but,  since  that 
period  they  have  greatly  risen.  The  income  of  th"^ 
Duchy  of  Cornwall  for  1869  amounted  to  £75,707, 
the  salaries-and  other  expenses  to  £18,295,  and  the 
Sum..oL£63,587  was  paid  over  for  the  use  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  1866,  the  sum  paid  over  was 
£53,400,  in.  1867  it  was  £54,927,  and  in  1S68  it  was 


£55;252,  slio'.virjg  an  increase  from  year  to  year.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  has  settled  upon  her  by  20  Vict 
c.tp.  1,  tue  auQual  sum  of  £10,000,  to  be  increased 
to  £30.00U  in  case  of  widowhood.    Both  the  parlia- 
mentary giants  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
are  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  which  beara 
a  total  yearly  charge  of  £111,000  for  annuities  to 
members  of  the  Roj'al  family. 
J.  O'K.  (Carrick-ou-Suir). — Write  to  the  secretary  of 
any  of  the  Banks,  and  he  will  give  you  full  particu- 
lar.?.   VoLU  writing,  spelling,  and  grammar  are  very 
indifferent.    You  would  have  no  chance  of  success. 
NtD's  Daklisg. — MTien  a  gentleman  addresses  a  1-ady 
by  her  Christian  name  he  means  to  signify  his  inti- 
macy and  his  admiration.    The  lady  had  better  not 
adopt  the  same  practice.    If  the  gentleman  does  no* 
mean  sornething  very  serious  he  is  taking  a  very 
great  liberty.    Girls  stop  growing  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen.    Shorthand  can  be  learned  without  aid. 
It  comes  by  steady  diligence. 
C0X.5.TAXT  Rfader. — Photographic  apparatus  would  be 
had  cheapest  by  advertising  therefor.     The  cost 
vai'ie.?  according  to  the  character. 
E.  F.  M. — The  final  e  in  Montenotte  is  not  sounded. 
Lovee  or  THE  Desp.'  Tch. — See  reply  to  Sub-Inspect3r. 
Voco.-  -Monsignor  is  applied  to  kings  and  princes  ; 
Signer'' (in  Italy)  to  gentlemen  j'Senor  (in  Spain)  to 
gentlemen  ;  Von  (in  Germany)  to  persons  of  noble 
family  ;  Herr  (in  Germany)  to  gentlemen.    Date  et 
dabititr  tohis  may  be  translated,  "  Give,  and  it  shall 
be  given  unto  you."    Ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam  1/ 
translated,  "  To  the  greater  glory  of  God." 
Fanxt. — Let  your  face  alone.     All  wiU  be  well  in 

titue.  Wear  gloves,  and  your  hands  wiU  be  white. 
SvLVlA.— See  reply  to  Fauny.  We  cannot  recommend 
the  use  of  face  puwders.  Lord  Lytton  wrote  ro- 
mances and  Mr.  Disraeli  novels  in  a  romantic  style. 
Their  works  do  not  a*ord  comparison.  '■  The  Pa- 
risians" was  the  last  of  Lord  Lytton' 3  prose  works. 
Dances  vary  almost  every  season  ;  but  we  behevt- 
the  polka  is  not  in.  fashion  now.  Dancing  is  best 
learned  fr.am  a  master.  In  reply  to  your  last  three 
questions  concerning  singing  and  playing,  we  have 
to  say  that  all  depends  on  natural  capacity  and  the 
choice  of  a  good  teacher, 
BuACK-LYX.— Macaulay's  Essays  (selected)  can  be  had 
for  Is.  in  any  bookseller's  in  Dublin.  Read  Murray's 
Grammar  and  study  a  pronouncing  dicctionary_ 
Piinter's  inks  differ  in  constituents,  and  amateur 
efforts  to  make  an  ink  would  certaioily  be  attendu^ 
with  failure. 

li.  Although  we  beheve  the  condition  of  teachers 

wU  be  improved  soon,  we  do  not  think  the  im- 
provement will  be  such  as  to  induce  an  intelligent 
vouug  man,  such  as  you  seem  to  be,  to  remain  in 
the  service.  Your  sister  is  probably  the  best 
judge  in  the  matter  of  emigration,  having  had 
personal  experience.  If  you  do  go,  go  while  you 
are  young.  « 
Dkclixed  with  TH.1.XKS.— "  The  Child  of  SoBg  ;"  "  To 
the  City  ;'  '  "  The  Sculptor  ;"  "  Met  too  Late  ;'• 
"  Mrs.  V\'hite's  Governess;"  "A  Narrow  Escape;" 

•'  Her  Answer— My  Request ;"  "  Lines  to   ;  ' 

"  Her  Gift  ; "  The  Surgeon  of  Marines  ;"  "  A 
Spring  Morning  Song  ;"  "A  Parting  Kiss:"  "The 
Fate  of  the  Lovers  ;"  "  Blig'nted  Hopes  ;"  "  Grand 
father's  Song  ;"  ••  Xambtr  One  ;  '  ■•  Idaha." 
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CHAPTER  IL 

BEHIXD  THE  SCENES. 

James  Penwyn  and  Humpliiey  Clissold  went  to  the 
Eborsham  Theatre  as  soon  as  they  had  eaten  their 
iinner  and  smoked  a  single  cigar  apiece,  lounging  by 
;he  open  window  in  the  gloaming,  talking  over  their 
ifternoon's  adventure. 

''  What  a  fellow  you  are,  Jim,"  cried  Humphrey^ 
with  a  haK-contemptuous,  half -compassionate  air,  as 
for  the  foolishness  of  a  child.    "  To  hear  you  go  on 
about  that  scarecrow  of  a  girl  one  would  suppose  you 
■had  never  seen  a  pretty  woman  in  your  life." 

"  I  never  saw  prettier  eye.:-,"  said  James,  '■  and  she 
has  a  manner  that  a  fellow  might  easily  fall  in  love 
with — so  simple,  so  childish,  so  confiding." 

"  Which  means  that  she  gazed  with  undisguised  ad- 
miration upon  the  magnificent  Squire  Penwyn,  of  Pen- 
wyn Manor.  A  woman  need  only  flatter  you,  Jim,  for 
yoa  to  think  her  a  Venus." 

"  That  poor  little  thing  didn't  flatter  me.  She's  a 
great  deal  to  innocent." 

'■  No,  she  only  admired  you,  innocently  ;  opening 
those  big  blue  eye.s  of  hers  to  the  widest  in  a  gaze  of 
rapture.  Was  it  the  locket,  or  the  3tuds,  or  the  mous- 
fcche,  I  wonder,  that  struck  her  most  ?  ' 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Clissold.  If  we  are  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  we'd  better  not  waste  any  more  time.  I  want 
to  see  what  kind  of  actor  our  friend  is." 

'•'  Student  of  humanity,"  jeered  Humphrey,  "  even 
!i  provincial  player  is  not  beneath  your  notice.  Cuvier 
was  profound  upon  spiders.  Penwyn  has  a  mind  of  a 
wider  range." 

"  What  is  his  name,  by-the-by  ?"  mused  Jame.s!, 
chinking  of  Mr.  Elgood.  "  We  don't  even  know  his 
Qame,  and  we've  asked  him  to  supper.  That's  rather 
iwkward,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Be  sure  he  will  come.  No  doubt  he  has  already 
speculated  on  the  possibility  of  borrowing  five  pounds 
fiom  you." 

Mr.  Penwyn  rang  the  hdl  and  gave  his  orders  with 
j       the  easy  Rirof  aman  tlnaccustomed  to  countthe  cost. 
T)ie  beat  supper  the  Waterfowl  could  provide  at  half- 
p;:St  eleven. 

They  wa^lked  along  the  lonely  country  road  into 
Rboi'~ha"m.  The  Waterfowl  Inn  was  upon  one  of  the 
'.tiuetest,  most  obscure  roads  of  the  city  ;   not  the 

eat  coach  road  to  London,  bordered  for  a  mile  beyond 
:betown  by  snug  villas,  and  bandbosical  detached  cot- 
:c-.ge3 — orderly  homes  of  retired  traders — but  a  by-road 
1        .eading  to  a  village  or  two. 

\         This  road  followed  the  wind  of  the  river  which  tra- 
^'^     versed  the  lower  end  of  Eborsham,  and  it  was  for  its 
vicinity  to  the  riVer  and  a  something  pictiiresque  in 
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its  aspect  that  the  two  friends  had  chosen  the  Water- 
fowl as  their  resting  place.  There  was  a  small  garden 
behind  the  inn,  which  sloped  to  the  edge  of  the  stream, 
and  a  rustic  summer-house  where  the  young  men 
smoked  their  pipes'after  dinner. 

Between  the  Waterfowl  and  Eborsham  the  landscape 
was  low  and  flat.  On  one  side  a  narrow  strip  of  marshy 
ground  between  road  and  river,  with  a  scrubby  brush 
here  and  there  marking  thi  boimdary";  on  the  other  a 
tall,  neglected  hedgerow  at  the  top  of  a  steep  bank  di- 
vided from  the  road  by  a  wide  weedy  ditch. 

The  two  friends  entered  Eborsham  through  a  Gothic 
archway  called  Lowgate.  It  had  been  a  strongly  for- 
tified city,  famous  for  its  walls,  and  there  were  several 
of  these  stone  gateways.  The  theatre  stood  in  the 
angle  of  a  small  square,  almost  overshadowed  by  the 
mighty  towers  of  the  cathedral,  as  if  the  stage  had 
gone  to  the  church  for  sanctuary  and  protection  from 
the  intolerance.of  liigot.s. 

Here  Mr.  Penwyn  and  Mr.  Clissold  placed  them- 
selves among  the  select  few  of  the  dress  circle,  a  cool 
and  airy  range  of  seats,  whose  sparsely  scattered  occu- 
pants listened  with  rapt  attention  to  the  gloomy 
prosings  of  the  Stranger.  James  Penwyn  was  not 
ra\'ished  by  that  Germanic  drama.  Even  Mrs.  Haller 
boied  hini.  She  dropped  her  h's,  and  expressed  the 
emotions  of  grief  and  remorse  by  spasmodic  chokings 
an^  catching  of  her  breath.  Mr.  Penwyn  lighted  up 
a  little  when  the  Countess  appeared, 'for  the  Countess 
had  the  large  melancholy  blue  eyes  of  the  girl  he  had 
met  in  the  meadow. 

;\Iiss  Elgood  did  not  look  her  best  on  the  stage. 
Tall,  slim,  and  willow-waisted,  sharp  of  elbow  and 
angular  of  shoulder,  dressed  in  cheap  finery,  soiled 
satin,  tarnished  silver  lace,  murky  marabouts,  badly 
painted  with  two  dabs  of  rouge  that  were  painfully 
visible  upon  the  piu-e  pale  of  her  young  cheeks — ar- 
tistically, Justina  was  a  failure,  and  feeling  herself  a 
failure,  suffered  from  an  inability  to  dispose  of  her 
arms  and  a  lurking  conviction  that  the  audience  re- 
garded her  with  loathing. 

Mr.  Clissold  exchanged  his  front  seat  for  a  place 
on  the  hindmost  bench  before  the  Stranger  was  half- 
way through  his  troubles,  and  here,  secure  in  the 
shade,  slept  comfortably.  James  Penwyn  endured 
two  acts  and  ^a  half,  and  then,  remembering  Mr. 
Elgood's  offer  to  show  him  life  behind  the  scenes, 
slipped  quietly  out  of  the  dreSs  circle,  and  asked  the 
boxkeepor  how  he  was  to  get  to  the  side  scenes. 

That  official,  sweetened  by  a  liberal  donation,  un- 
locked a  little  door  behind  the  proscenium  box,  a  door 
.sacred  to  the  manager,  and  let  Mr.  Penwyn  through 
into  the  mystic  world  behind  the  scenes.  He  would 
hardly  have  done  such  a  thing  under  a  responsibly 
lessee,  but  in  a  commonwealth  morals  become  relaxed. 

The  mystic  world  looked  dark  and  dusty,  and  smelt 
of  gasanddirttotheunaccustomedsensesof  Mr.  Penwyn- 
The  voices  on  the  stage  sounded  floud  and  harsh  now 
that  they  were  so  near  his  ear.  There  was  hardly  room 
for  him  to  move  between  the  side  scenes  and  the  wall 
—indeed  it  was  only  by  screwing  himself  against  this 
whitewashed  wall  that  he  made  his  way  in  the  direc- 
tion which  a  scene  shifter  had  indicated  as  the  way  to 
the  greenroom. 

Mr.  Penwyn's  experience  of  Life  had  never  before 


j  led  him  behind  the  scenes.  He  had  a  vague  ides 
that  a  greenroom  was  a  dazzling  saloon,  lighted 
by  crystal  chandeliers,  lined  with  mirrors,  fur- 
nished with  divans  of  ruby  velvet,  an  idealised 
copy  of  a  club-house  smoking  room.  He  found 
himself  in  a  small  dingy  chamber,  carpetless,  curtain- 
less,  uncleanly,  furnished  with  narrow  baize — covered 
benches,  garnished  with  one  cloudy  looking  glass,  on 
either  side  whereof  flared  an  imscreened  gas  jet. 

Here  over  the  narrow  wooden  mantel  shelf  hung 
casts  of  pieces  in  preparation.  Jack  Sheppard,  Delicaii 
Ground,  Courier  of  Lyoiis',  Box  and  Co.r,ajwide  range  ol 
dramatic  art,  with  calls  fornext  day's  rehearsal.  Here  in  j 
divers  attitudes  of  weariness  lounged  various  members  /' 
of  the  dramatic  commonwealth,  among  them  Mr.  El- 
good, in  the  frogged  coat,  crimson  worsted  pantaloons, 
and  Hessian  boots  of  the  Baron,  and  Justina  seated 
disconsolately,  with  her  limp  satin  trailing  over  tha 
harrow  bench  beside  her,  conning  her  part  in  the  pieca 
for  to-morrow  night. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  Mathew  Elgood,  shaking 
hands  with  enthusiasm,  "  this  is  kind.  Dempson,"  thia 
to  a  gentleman  in  mufti,  small,  sallow,  close  cropped, 
and  smelliug  of  stale  tobacco,  "  this  is  my  pioneer  of 

to-day.    Mr.  Dempson,  Mr.  Stay,  we  did  not  eX' 

ghangejcards." 

"  Penwyn,"  said  James,  smiling. 
Mr.  Elgood  stared  at  the  speaker  curiously,  as  if  hi 
hardly  believed  his  own  ears,  as  if  this  name  of  Penwyn 
had  some  strange  significance  for  him. 

"  Penwyn  ;"  he  repeated,  "  that's  a  Cornish  name  j 
isn't  it?" 

"  By  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen  you  may  know  the 
Cornish  men.  There  is  nothing  more  Cornish. ,  I  waa 
born  and  brought  up  near  London,  but  my  racs 
belongs  to  the  Cornish  soil.  We  were  indigenous  at 
Penwyn,  I  believe  ;  the  founders  and  earUeat  hi' 
habitants  of  the  settlement.  Do  you  know  Cora< 
wall  ?" 

"  Not  intimately;  merely  as  a  traveller." 

"  Were  you  ever  at  Penwyn  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  so.  I  have  no  recollection." 

"  Well,  it's  a  jalace  you  might  easily  forget;  not  s 
promising  locality  for  the  exercise  of  your  art.  Buf 
you  seemed  struck  by  my  name  just  now,  as  if  you 
had  heard  ft  before." 

"  I  think  I  must  have  heard  it  somewhere,  but  1 
can't  recall  the  occasion.  Let  that  pass  '"  And,  with 
a  majestic  wave  of  the  hand,  Mr.  Elgood  performed 
the  ceremony  of  introduction. 

"  Mr.  Dempson,  Illr.  Penwyn.  Mr.  Dempson  is  out 
sometime  manager,  now  a  brother  professional.  Ha 
has  resigned  the  round  and  top  of  sovereignty  and  tha 
carking  cares  of  Saturday's  treasury." 

Mr.  Dempson  assented  to  this  statement  with  a 
plaintive  sigh. 

"  A  harassing  profession,  the  drama,  Mr.  Penwyn," 
he  said.  "  The  many-headed  is  a  monster  of- huge  in- 
gratitudes." 

James  bowed  assent. 

"  The  provincial  stage  is  in  its  decline,  sir.  Tims 
was  when  this  very  theatre  could  be  kept  open  for 
ten  consecutive  months  in  every  year,  to  the  profit  of 
the  manager,  and  when  the  good  old  comedies  were 
acted  week  aftet  tveek  to  au  int«llisteat  and  apprdti&g 
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av.dicuce.  Now-a-days  a  mun  mait  i\<:ck  bis  brains  in 
crdir  to  cater  for  a  irivoloua  and  insatiable  public, 
which  ha;  bsen  taught  to  consider  a  house  oa  fir©  or  a 
rt.ilway  smash  the  end  and  aim  of  dramatic  ccmposi- 
tion.  I  spetik  from  liittei-  experience.  My  grandfather 
was  manager  of  the  Eborsham  circuit.  I  have  been 
cradled  in  the  profession,  and  have  failed  ali  manager, 
with  credit  to  my  head  and  heart,  as  my  friends  have 
beau  good  enough  to  observe,  some  three  or  four  times, 
Hnd  now  hang  on  to  dramatic  art,  quite  out  of  fashion, 
like  a  rn-jty  nail  in  monumental  armour.  That's 
what  I  call  the  decline  of  the  drama,  Mr.  Penwyn." 

James  assented,  and  was  not  sorry  that  Mr.  Demp- 
son,  having  vented  his  woe,  went  off  to  dress  for  the 
after-piece. 

'■  What  a  melancholy  person  !"  said  James. 
An  excellent  low  comedian,"  replied  Mr.  Elgood. 
'"You'll  he:w-  the  people  screaming  at  him  in  the  SjJttal- 
idda'  Weavtr,  by  and  by.  His  business  with  the  tea 
and  bread  and  butter  is  the  finest  thing  I  ever  saw; 
ajt  second  to  Wright's.  Indeed" — as  an  afterthought 
— "  I  believe  it  is  Wright's  business." 

'■'  Then  it  can  hardly  claim  the  merit  of  oiiginality." 

"  Genius,  Mr.  Penwyn,  finds  its  material  where  it 
Jan." 

'■  Baron,"  screamed  a  small  boy,  putting  his  head  in 
it  a  door.  "  My  scene  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Elgood,  and 
wnished. 

James  seated  himself  on  the  narrow  bench  beside 
J-istic.*.. 

"  I  have  been  in  the  boxes  to  see  you  act,"  he  said 
in  that  gentle,  winning  voice  which  had  made  him  a 
favourite  among  women.  To  Justina  it  sounded  fresh 
is  a  voice  from  another  world.  i\o  one  in  her  world 
5gp1c§  like  that,  in  tones  so  deferential,  with  accents  so 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,"  said  Justina. 
'•  Sorry  !  but  why  V" 

"  Because  you  must  hate  me.    The  audience  always 
30  iiate  me.    I  feel  it  in  their  looks — feel  it  freezing 
me  directly  I  go  on  the  stage.  '  Oh,  there  she  is  again 
tbey  say  to  themselves.     '  Can't  they  manage  to  get 
through  the  piece  without  sending  her  on  V" 

'■  V.'hi.t  a  curious  notion.     I  thought  actresses  were 
conceited  people." 

■■  Yes,  when  they  are  favourites." 

'■  1  don't  know  about  the  rest  of  the  raidience,  Miss  i 
Elgood,"  said  James,  almost  tenderly,  '■  but  I  kuov.-  I 
did  not  hate  you, — njy  feelings  leaned  too  much  the 
other  way.'' 

Justina  blushed  through  those  two  dabs  of  roiige — 
C/Eipliments  were  so  new  to  her,  and 'a  compliment 
tiotn  this  elegant  stranger  was  worth  all  the  loud 
praises  of  the  vulgar  herd.  She  hardly  envied  Miss 
Villeroy — the  leading  lady — whose  chokings  and 
sobbings  in  Mrs.  Haller  had  been  applauded  to  the 
echo,  while  the  poor  Countess  inh^r  draggle-tailed  sky 
blue  satin  had  v,-a]ked  on  and  off  umioticed. 

"  So  this  is  the  way  you  enjoy  t'lie  legitimate  drama, 
Mr".  Penwyn,"  said  a  sonorous  voice- — the  full  rich 
baritone  of  Humphrey  Clissold — and,  looking  up,  James 
and  Justina  beheld  that  gentleman  watching  them  from 
the  doorway. 

"I  left  you  asleep,"  rephed  James,  abashed  by  his 
triend's  advent. 

'■  Yes,  sneaked  ofi^  and  left  me  to  grope  my  way  to 
t'tiis  .-ibominable  den  as  best  I  could.  I  beg  your  par- 
dvn,  MiKS  Eig(,iod,  but  it  really  is  a  den.  ' 

"  You  can't  hate  it  worse  than  I  do, "  said  Justina, 
"  9r  so  badly — I  have  to  sit  hsre  every  night." 

''Poor  child.  It's  a  strange  life — and  a  haid  one. 
Seen  from  the  outside  there  seems  a  not  unpleasoTit 
Bohemian  flavour  about  it — but  when  one  come.s  be- 
hind the  scenes  the  Bohemian  flavour  appears  to  be 
mainly  dirt.  I've  iuhaied  enoiie;h  dust  and  escaped  gas 
within  the  last  ten  minutes  to  last  me  comfoi  tably  for 
my  life  time.  And  you  breathe  this  atmosphere  for 
four  or  five  hours  every  night  !  Poor  child  !  ' 

James  sighed.  Hi.!  benevolent  heart  longed  to 
rescue  the  girl  from  such  a  life — a 'girl  with  pen.sive 
violet  eyes,  fiinged  by  darkest  lashes — soft  brown  hair, 
80  luxuriant  that  it  made  a  crown  of  plaits  upon  the' 
Well-shaped  head ;  altogether  a  girl  whom  benevolence 
would  fain  benefit. 

''Come,  Jim,"  said  Clissold,  who  had  a  knack  of 
reading  his  friend's  thoughts,  "you've  seen  enough  of 
behind  the  scenes.'' 

"No,  I  haven't,"  answered  James  sturdily,  as  the 
CcUDt«S3  ran  off  to  act  her  part  in  the  close  of  the 
play.    He  was  wo^it  to  be  plastic  as  wax  in  the  hands 


of  his  guida,  philosophiir,  and  fiicnd  ;  but  ty-ni^bt 
theri  glowed  £.  spark  of  rebellion  in  hi3  soul.    •■  I  am  I 
going  to  stop  to  see  Mr.  Elgood,  and  to  ask  him  ty  ! 
bring  his  daughter  to  supper." 

'■  'Bring  his  daughter  !  To  visit  two  young  men  at 
a  roadside  inn  ! ' 

'■  Honi  soit  ,"  said  James.    "  Can  a  giil  be  safer 

anywliere  than  with  her  father  i" 

'■'  Look  heie,  Penwyn,"  said  CiissulJ  eaine.stly,  "  I've 
made  it  the  business  of  niy  life  for  the  last  two  years 
to  keep  you  in  the  straight  path.  I  won't  have  you 
kicking  over  the  traces  for  any  blue-eyed  chit  in  the 
universe.  Remember  what  I  promised  your  poor 
mother,  Jim." 

"  That  you'll  act  the  part  of  an  elder  brother — suj)- 
ply  the  balance  of  good  sense  wanting  tn  my  shallow 
brains.  That's  all  very  well,  Humphrey.  I  alway.s 
respected  my  poor  mother's  ideas,  even  when  they  took 
the  sliajie  of  prejudices.  But  a  man  must  enjoy  his 
life." 

"  Yes,  but  he  is  bound  to  enjoy  life  with  the  least 
possible  injury  to  other  people." 

Whom  am  I  going  to  injure,"  demanded  ivlr. 
Penwyn,  viith  an  impatient  shrug,  as  he  moved 
towards  the  wing. 

"You  are  putting  foolish  ideas  in  that  poor  child's 
head." 

"  Vv'hat  nonsense!  Simply  because  I  am  civil  to  her. 
I  mean  to  ask  her  to  supper  whether  you  like  it  or 
not." 

"'  I  hope  Ler  father  will  have  the  sense  to  refuse." 
"If  you  come  to  that,  I'll  invite  the  whole  com- 
pany," cried  the  spoiled  child  fif  fortune. 

The  curtain  came  down  at  this  moment,  and  Mr. 
Elgood  returned  to  the  greenroom,  unbuckling  his 
sword-belt  as  he  came  along. 

"  I  waited  to  remind  you  of  your  promfse  to  sup 
with  us  to-night,  Mr.  Elgood,''  said  James. 

"  My  dear  sir,  it  is  not  an  engagement  to  be  fui-- 
gotten.    I  shall  be  there." 

"  Will  half-past  eleven  be  too  early  '  ' 
"  No  ;  The  Stranger  has  played  cpiick  to-night,  and 
the  afterpiece  is  shoit.    1  shall  be  there." 
'■  Iiliss  Elgood  will  accompany  you,  I  hope." 
"  Thanks,  no.    The  proprieties  wi^uld  be  outraged 
bv  her  appearance  at  a  bachelor's  tabic.   The  only  lady 
present." 

"  We  would  easily  remedy  that,  if  any  other  lady 
in  the  company  would  honour  us.  " 

"  Upon  my  word  you  are  very  kind,  and  I  know  the 
child  would  considci  it  a  treat.  If  you  put  the  ques- 
tion in  such  a  friendly  manner,  I  feel  t  ure  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dempson  would  be  delighted  to  join  us." 

''  Pray  bring  them.  Is  Mrs.  Dempson  also  dra- 
matic -'" 

"  You  have  seen  her  tu-night  in  one  of  her  greate.st 
parts — Mrs.  Haller." 

'•  I  thought  the  lady  was  a  Miss  Villeroy." 
"  Her  professional  name,  merely.    Joe  I)empson  and 
Miss  Villeroy  have  been  united  in  the  sacred  bonds  of 
matrimon}'-  for  some  j'ears." 

"  I  shall  be  charmed  to  make  the  lady's  acquaintance. 
You  know  your  way  to  the  Waterfowl." 

"  It  is  familiar  to  me  as  the  path  of  my  infancy." 
"  And  you'll  be  sure  to  bring  Miss  Elgood  ?" 
'■Judy  shall  come  without,  fail." 
"Judy." 

"  The  pet  name  chosen  by  affection.  She  was  christ- 
ened Justina.  Pardon  me  if  I  leave  you  hastily.  I 
p.lay  in  the  ni^xt  piece." 

Mr.  Elgood  hurried  away.  James  Penwyn  glanced 
:.t  his  friend  with  the  glance  of  triumph. 

■■Out  of  leading  strings,  you  see,  Humphrey,"  he 
iMrid. 

Humphrey  Clissold  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
turned  avr»y  witha  Mgh.  James,  more  touched  by  silence 
than  reproof,  put  hie  aim  through  his  friend's  with  a 
gay  laugh,  and  they  weiit  out  of  the  green-room  and 
out  of  the  theatre  together,  arm  in  arm,  like  brothers 
■  who  loved  each  othei . 

CHAPTER  III. 

GL.4M0UK. 

The  supper  at  the  Vv'aterfowl  was  a  success.  Every 
one,  except  perhaps  Clissold,  was  in  the  humour  to 
)je  pileased  with  everything,  and  even  Clissold  could 
not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  make  himself  vehemently 
disagreeable  amidst  mirth  so  harmless,  gaiety  so 
childishly  simple.  T.o  an  actor,  supper  after  the  play 
is  just  tlie  one  crowning  delight  of  life— that  ghmpse 
of  Paradise  upon  earth  which  we  all  get  in  some  shape 
or  other.  A  supper  at  a  comfortable  hostehy  like  ^the 
Waterfowl,  where  the  landlord  knew  how  to  do  thmgs 
in  2ood  style  for  a  customer  who  couid       the  piper 


v.-:,-i  a  ti  t:it  for  the  commonwealth.  In 

thij  northern  dittiict  tbei-e  was  a  li'b^ral  plenty,  a 
bounteous  v.fci.lth  of  provision  h.a  ily  known  e'liis- 
v.  heis.  Teri  -it  Kbor.?ham  meant  dinner  and  B'apper 
and  breakfast  loUed  into  one.  Supper  at  Eborsham 
meant  alderinanic  barn-door  fowls,  and  a  smoking 
homu  cuied  ham  weighing  fiveand  twenty  pounds,  orjsc 
— lobsters  nestling  among  cri.sp  preen  lettuce — pigeoD 
])ie— i-hcc.se  cake.s — tarts — and,  le.-t  thei-e  lighter  triflea 
shonlil  fail  ti>  sati.sfy  a;i]jetite,  a  lordly  cokl  suloin  by 
way  of  rorjjs  de  rise rir --to  come  in  at  a  critical  junc* 
ture — like  Blucher  at  Waterloo. 

Mr.  Dempson  made  him.=;elf  the  life  of  the  partv. 
The  Kin.-ill  rnelancholy  m;in,  w  ho  bad  bewailed  the  , 
decline  of  tlie  dranja,  vanishwl  altogether  at  sight  of 
that  ]ilenteously-furni.-.licd  su[ii  er  table,  and  in  his 
jilace  ajipearcd  a  jester  of  the,  hr.st  water.  So  Jamea 
Penwyn  thought  at  any  rat«>,  as  he  laughed — 
'•  with  youth's  gay,  silver-clear  la'ughter"  —  at 
the  low  comedian'.",  jokfs.  Even  Mrs.'?  Villeroy 
was  sprightly,  though  she  had  a  woi-n  look  about  the 
eyes,  as  if  she  had  aged  herself  prematurely  with  the 
woes  of  Mrs.  Haller  and  other  heroines  of  tragedy.  ' 
Ju.5tina  sat  next  to  Janies  Penwyn.  and  ■wa.s  supremely 
hajjpy,  though  only  an  hour  ago  she  had  shed  tears  of 
giilish  shame  at  the  idi-a  of  coming  to  a  supper  party 
iu  her  threr.dbare  brown  merino  gown — la.st  winter  s 
gown — which  she  was  obliged  to  wear  in  the  warm 
glad  spring,  for  want  of  fitter  raiment.  No  onethoueht 
of  her  shabby  gown,  liowever.  when  the  pale  young 
face  brightened  and  flushed  with  unwonted  pleasure, 
and  the  hnge  t!ioii!!htful  eyes  took  a  new  light  and 
darkened  to  u  deeper  !<rey. 

J;:ine->  Penwyn  did  his  uttermost  to  make  her  happy 
and  at  ease,  and  succeeded  only  too  well.  There  is  no 
impression  so  swift  and  so  vivid  a^  that  which  the  first 
admirer  makes  upon  a  girl  of  seventeen.  The  tender 
words,  the  sribdued  tones,  the  smiles,  the  praises  have 
such  a  freshness.  The  adulation  of  a  Caesar  in  after 
years  would  hardly  seem  so  sweet  ;t.s  these  first  flat« 
teries  of  commonplace  youth  to  the  girl  on  the  thresh* 
old  of  v^omanhood. 

Mv.  Elgood  saw  what  was  going  on,  but  was  by  na 
lufcans  alarmed  by  the  aspect  of  alfairs.  He  felt  him« 
self  quite  able  to  take  care  of  Justina,  even  if  Mr.  Pen* 
wyn  had  been  a  hardened  libertine  instead  of  a  kind- 
hearted  youth  frtsh  from  the  University.  He  had  oc 
desire  to  stifle  admiration  which  might  mean  very 
little,  but  which  would.  mo,'?t  hkely  restdt  in  hbeni 
patronage  for  his  own  benefit,  and  a  trifling  present 
er  two  for  Justina,  a  ring,  or  a  bracelet,  or  a  bos  o£ 
glove.=. 

••  I  don't  want  to  stand  in  Justlna's  light,"  mased 
!\ir.  Elgood,  as  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  sipped? 
his  last  glass  of  champagne  when  the  pleasures  ot 
the  table  hud  given  way  to  an  agreeable  sense  of  replS< 
tion. 

"  What  did  that  gipsy  woman  mean  by  the  line  of 
life  and  the  planets  asked  Justina.  She  had  lost  all 
sense  of  shyness  by  this  time,  and  she  and  James  were 
talking  to  one  another  in  low;ered  voices,  as  much  alona 
as  if  the  rest  of  the  party  had  been  pictures  on  the 
wall. 

Humphrey  marked  them  as  he  sat  a  little  way  apart 
from  the  others,  smoking  his  black-muzzled  pipe. 

"  Pshaw  !  only  the  professional  jargon.  \\'hat  doe( 
the  know  of  the  planets  ?" 

"  But  she  stared  at  your  hand  in  such  a  curious 'Way, 
and  looked  so  awful,  that  she  frightened  me.  Do  tell 
me  wliat  she  meant." 

James  laughed,  and  left  his  left  hand  in  Justina's, 
palm  upwards.  "  Look  there,"  he  said.  "  You  see 
that  line  ,  a  curve  from  below  the  first  finger  to  the 
base  of  the  thumb — that  is  to  say,  it  should  go  to  tha 
base  of  the  thumb — but  iu  my  hand  it  doesn't.  Sea 
where  the  line  disappears  midway,  just  by  that  seam 
left  by  my  pocket  knife.  Y'ou  can  see  nothing  beyond 
that  line." 

Justina  closely  scrutinised  the  strong,  unwrinkled 
,  palm. 

"What  does  that  mean?"  she  asked.  "I  don't  under' 
stand  even  now." 

''  It  means  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one." 

The  rare  bloom  faded  from  Justina's  cheek. 

"  You  don't  believe  in  that,"  she  said,  anxiously. 

"  No  more  than  I  believe  in  gipsies,  or  spirit-rap» 
pers,  or  the  cave  of  Trophouious,"  answered  James, 
gaily.  "  What  a  silly  child  you  are  to  look  so 
soared  I"  • 

Justina  gave  a  little  sigh,  and  then  tried  to  smile, 
Even  this  first  dawn  of  a  girlish  fancy,  airy  as  a  butter^ 
fly's  passion  for  a  rose,  brought  new  anxieties  alons 
with  it.  The  gipsy's  cant  was  an  'ivU  omen  that  dii> 
turbed  her  like  a  shapelesa  fear.    Women  resembh 
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ihose  mediaeval  roysterers  of  whom  the  old  chronicler 
jrrote.    They  take  their  pleasure  sadly. 

The  moon  was  at  tha  full.  There  she  sailed,  g,  silver 
targe,  above  the  distant  hill-tops.  James  locked  up  at 
her,  looked  into  that  profuund  world  above,  which 
draws  ths  fancies  of  youth  wi*h  irresistible  power.  The 
Toom  opened  on  the  garden  by  two  long  windows,  and 
the  one  nearest  to  Mr.  Penwyn's  end  of  the  table  stood 
cpen. 

■'  Let  us  go  away  from  the  smoke,"  he  said,  vexed  to 
Bee  Clissold's  eye  upon  him,  fixed  and  gloomy.  The 
room  was  tolerably  full  of  tobacco  by  this  time,  and. 
Mr.  Elgood  was  urging  Jlr.  Dempson  to  favour  the 
Lompany  with  hi.-*  famous  song,  "The  Ship's  Car- 
penfccr."  . 

"  Come  into  tlje  garden,  Jlaud,"  siid  James,  gaily, 
Ringing  a  look  of  dcUance  at  his  monitor. 

Justina  blushed,  hesitated,  and  obeyed  hinr.  They 
\rent  out  into  the  moonlit  night  together,  and  strolled 
tide  by  side  across  tll'^  ru.'^t  ic  gard''n,  a  slope  of  grass  on 
which  the  most  ancient  of  apple  treps,  and  pear  trees  big 
enough  to  hive  been  mistaken  for  small  elms,  cast 
their  crooked  shad'jv.s.  It  v.n.?  mure  orchard  than 
garden,  potherbs  grew  fmong  the  rose-bnshes  on  the 
border  by  the  boundary  hedge,  and  on  one  side  of  the 
inn  there  was  a  patcli  of  gi-ound  that  grew  cabbages 
and  broad  beans,  but  all  the  rest  as  grass  and  apple 
trees. 

At  the  edge  of  that  grassy  slope  ran  the  river,  silver- 
ehming  under  the  moon.  Eborsham,  sten  across  the 
level  landscape,  looked  a  glorified  city  in  that  calm  and 
mellow  light.  The  boy  and  girl  walked  silently  down 
to  the  river's  brim,  and  looked  at  the  dii=t.mt  hills  and 
woods,  scattered  cottages  with  lowly-thalchej  roofs 
iind  antique  chimney-stacks,  here  -md  there  the  w-hite 
walls  of  a  mansion  silver' d  bj'  the  moon,  dominating 
all  in  sublime  and  gloomy  grandeur  the  mighty  towers 
of  the  cathedral,  God's  temple,  rising  like  fortalice  and 
sanctuary  above  all  human  hdbitaticn.?,  us  cf  old  the 
Acropolis. 

Justina  gazed,  and  v.as  silent.  It  was  one  of  those 
rare  monaents  of  exaltation  "iVhicli  poets  tell  us  are 
worth  a  lifetime  of  clugijish  feeling.  The  giil  felt  as 
if  she  had  never  lived  till  v.ov.-. 

"Pretty,  isn't  it  .'"  remaiked  Jamesi,  very  m.'.ich  in 
the  tone  of  Brummel,  who,  after  watching  a  splendid 
f  unset,  vras  pleased  to  observe,  "  Ho\v  well  he  does 
it !" 

"  It  is  too  beautiful,''  .•=aid  Ju.-tiua. 
"  'Why  too  beautiful '" 

"  I  don't  knov.'.  It  hurts  me  somehov.',  like  actu.il 
(lain  !'■ 

"  You  are  like  Byron's  Lara— 

But  a  night  like  this, 
A  night  of  beauty,  mocked  such  a  bvcait  as  his. 

1  hope  it  is  not  a  case  of  bad  con.'^cience  with  ycu.  as  it 
was  with  him.  ' 

'•  X o  ;  it  is  not  my  cccBcience.    The  worst  I  hav^ 
.  ever  done  has  been  to  grumble  at  the  profession,  and 
though  father  says  it  is  w  icked,  tho  thought  of  my 
V  ickedness  has  never  troubled  uie.    But  to  me  there's 
something  awful  in  the  beauty  of  night  and  stilliiee.^,. 

2  solemnity  that  chillo  m;.  I  feel  as  if  there  were 
some  trouble  hanging  o-.'cr  m.e,  some  great  sorrow. 
Don't  you  ! ' 

«  "Not  the  least  in  the  v,-!:r]d,  I  think  moonlight 
av.-fully  jolly.  'Would  you  mind  my  lighting  a  cig.lr  ; 
you'll  hardly  fei-1  the  effects  of  the  smoke  Out  here.'' 
"  I  never  feci  it  anyv.  here."  answered  Justina  frankly, 
Father  hardly  evor  leaves  ofl'  smoking.  ' 
There  was  a  weeping  uillow  at  the  edge  of  the  gar- 
den, a  willow  whose  lo-^er  branches  dipped  into  the 
river,  and  Just  beside  the  willm^a  bench  v/here  these 
two  seated  themsejves,  ill  the  full  glory  of  the  moon. 
A  much  better  place  than  tlie  dusky  summer-house, 
which  m.ight,  peradventure,  be  a  harbour  for  frogs, 
snails,  or  spiders  at  that  late  hour.  They  s:it  tjy  the 
liver's  brim,  and  talked — talked  as  easily  as  if  they 
had  a  thousand  ideas  iu  comujoi),  these  two,  who  had 
rever  met  until  to-day,  and  whose  lives  lay  so  far 
a J 'art. 

They  had  youth  and  hope  in  common,  and  that  bond 
was  enough  to  unite  them. 

James  asked  Justina.  a  good  many  que.stions  about 
iiage  life,  and  was  surprised  to  find  the  illusions  of 
tjis  boyhood  vanish  before  stern  truth. 

"I  thought  it  was  such  a  jnWy  life,  and  the  easiest 
m  the  world,"  he  L-.iid.  I've  otten  f.-vneif  d  I  hh'.uld 
like  to  be  an  actor.  1  think  I  could  do  it,  prett',-  viy.l. 
I  can  imitate  Buckstonc'aiid  Charles  Mathews.''" 

"  Pray  don't  think  of  it,"  esciaimeci  Justina. 
'  You'd  be  tired  to  death  in  a  year.  " 

"  I  dare  say  I  should.    I'm  not  much  of  a  fellow  for 


sticking  to  anything.  I  got  ''ploughed"  a  year  ago 
^t  Oxford,  and  now  I  ve  been  trying  to  read  wit.h 
Clisspld,  walking  through  Engl.?ud  and  'Wales,  and 
putting  up  at  al)  the  quietest  plicfa  we  can  find. 
Chssold  is  a  first-rate  coach,  and  it  won't  be  his  fault 
if  I  don't  get  my  degree  next  time.  How  do  you  like 
him.'' 

"I  don't  know.  I  haven't  thought  about  him," 
aswered  the  girl,  simply.  This  younger  and  fairer 
stranger  had  made  her  obliviuus  of  Humphrey  Clis- 
sold,  with  his  tall,  strong  frame,  dark,  penetrating 
eyes,  and  broad  brow.  Too  manly  a  man  altogether  to 
be  admired  by  a  girl  of  seventeen. 

"  He  is  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  breathed  ;  a.  little 
bitter,  perhaps,  but  most  wholesome  things  are  bitter," 
said  James.  '•  He  has  his  crotchets.  One  is  that  I  am 
to  be  a  model  master  of  Penwyn  by-and-by,  go  into 
Parliament,  marry  an  heiress,  set  up  as  a  fine  old  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  iu  fact.  Rather  a  wearisome  metier,  I 
should  think.  The  v.'orst  of  it  is  he  keeps  it  con- 
tinually before  my  mind's  eye,  is  always  lemi'nding  me 
of  how  much  1  owe  to  Pen-.'.'vn  Manor,  and  my  race, 
Tiid  v.  on't  let  mc  get  much  eiijoyment  out  of  ycath's 
brief  holiday.  He's  a  good  fe]lo\v,  but  I  might  love 
him  better  if  I  didn't  respect  him  so  much.  He  was  a 
great  fa'/ourite  of  .my  poor  mother' A  romanti'^ 
story  by  the  way.  She  v.-as  engaged  to  Humphrey's 
father  some  years  before  she  married  mine.  He  was 
a  captain  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and  fell 
fighting  the  niggers  at  Goojcxat.  Ye;irs  afterwards, 
v.-heii  my  father  was  dead  and  gone,  Clissold  and  I  met 
at  Plton.  My  mother  burst  into  t^'ais  when  she  heard 
my  schoolfellow's  name,  and  asked  me  to  bring  him  to 
~ee  her.  Of  course  I  obeyed,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  day  of  her  death  my  mother  had  a  seco»d  son  in 
Humphrey.  I  think  she  loved  him  as  well  as  she  loved 
me.'' 

And  ycu  were  never  jealous  ;" 
'■  iS^o,  I  ■was  too  fon'i  of  both  of  them  for  that.  And 
then  my  dear  mother  v.'as  all  love,  all  tenderness.  I 
could  afford  to  share  her  aflsction  with  my  adopted 
brother.  And  now  tell  me  something  about  your  own 
life," 

''There  is  so  little  to  tell,"  answered  the  girl, 
drearily.  "  Ever  since  I  can  remember  we  have  lived 
the  same  kind  of  life — sometimes  in  one  tov.^n,  some- 
times in  another.  When  father  could  afford  the  money 
he  used  to  send  me  to  a  day  school,  so  I've  been  a  little 
educated  somehow,  only  I  daresay  I'm.  very  ignorant, 
because  my  edijcation  used  to  stop  sometimes,  and  by 
the  time  it  began  again  I  h-ad  forgotten  a  good  deal.  " 

'  Poor  child,  murmured  James,  compassionately. 
"  Is  your  mother  still  livmg  ?'' 

"  She  died  three  years  ago.  She  had  so  much 
trouble,  it  wore  her  out  at  last  "  And  Justina  paid  her 
dead  mother  the  tribute  of  a  hidjden  tear. 

"  I  say,  Jim,  do  you  know  that  it  is  half-rpast  two 
o'clock,  and  that  Mr.  Elgood  is  waiting  for  his  daugh- 
ter ?  '  asked  the  voice  of  common 'sense/ in  the  tones  of 
Humphrey  Clissold, 

The  two  ("hildren  started  up  from  the  bench  by  the 
willow,  scared  by  the  sudden  question, 

Th<re  ctood  Mr.  Clissold,  tall  and  straight,  and  se-  ( 
vere  looking, 

'■  I  heard  the  cathecT^al  clock  a  few  minutes  ago,  | 
and  I  am  quite  aware  fif  the  time.  If  Mr.  Elgood  I 
wants  his  daughter,  he  can  come  for  her  himself,"  te- 1 
plied  James.  | 

Mr.  Penwyn  was  resolved  to  make  a  stand  against  i 
his  Mentor,  and  he  felt  that  now  ^^■as  the  time  for  ac-  i 
tion. 

Mr,  Elgood  and  Mr.  Dempson  came  strolling  out 
into  the  garden,  cigars  in  their  mouths.  Penwyn's 
choicest  brand  had  been  largely  cacrificed  oit  the  altar, 
of  hospitality. 

"  Judy,  have  yoy  forgotten  the  time  ?''  asked  the 
heavy  father,  with  accents  thi.t  had  a  legato  sound — 
one  syllable  gliding  gently  into  another — a  tone  that 
was  al!  ti\veetue^^s  and  affectioy,  though  indistinct. 

"  Yes,  fath'.;r,"  aHswered  the  girl,  innocently.  "It's 
•so  beautiful  out  here." 

'■  Beautiful,"  echoed  the  father,  thickly.  "  Look 
how  the  fioor  of  heaven  is  thickly  inlaid  with — what's 
its  name — of  bright  gold.  Come,  Jessica — Judy — 
put  on  your  bonnet  and  .'^hawl.  ■  Mrs.  L)empson  has 
Iweii  fast  asleep  for  the  last  half  hnur,  Bnt'look  I 
Tliemorn,  in  l  uriset  mantle  c-!ad,wulk,s  o'er  the  brow  ot 
yiii  high  e.isteni  hill,  whivh  vemjndft  mv  tli;it  -,ve  have  I 
nearly  a  wile  to  ■.\  alk  before  we  get  home." 

"  I'iJ  go  with  v'-u,"  said  James.  "  I  want  to  arrange 
I  about  to-mOrrovv.  'We  must  make  up  a,  jolly  party  fur 
I  tbf  races.  I'll  get  a  njumy  carnage  that  "  ill  U  ;jd  all 
'  of  uf;." 


"  I  haven't  seen  a  race  in  anji^hing  like  comfort  foi 
the  last  fifteen  years,"  responded  Mr.  Elgood. 

"  'We'll  make  a  day  of  it,  Clissold  and  I  will  come  to 
the  theatre  in  the  eveniiig," 

"  Make  your  own  engagements,  if  you  please,  James, 
aria  allow  me  to  make  mine,"  said  Mr.  Chasold,  "I 
shall  not  g')  to  the  races  to-morrow — or  if  I  do,  it  ■will 
be  by  myself,  and  on  foot ;  and  1  shall  act  go  to  the 
theatre  iu  the  evening." 

''  Please  yourself,"  answered  James,  offended. 

They  were  all  ready  by  this  time.  Mrs.  Dempson 
had  been  awakened,  and  shaken  out  of  the  delusion 
that  she  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  sofa  in  her  own  lodg- 
ings, and  somewhat  harshly  remined  th-jt  she  had  s 
mile  or  two  to  wrdk  before  she  could  obtain  complet« 
repose.  Mr.  Dempson  had  finished  his  cigar,  and 
accepted  another  as  solace  during  the  homeward  walk. 
Justina  had  put  on  her  shabby  little  bonnet  and 
mantle — every  one  was  ready. 

The  players  took  their  leave  of  Humphrey  Clissold. 
who  was  but  coldly  civil.  James  Penwyn  went  oui 
\uth  them,  and  ga^"  e  his  arm  to  Justina,  as  if  it  wer« 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  They  walked 
on  in  front,  the  other  three  stragghng  after  them— 
walked  arm  and  arm  alon;;  the  lonely  footpa^tJi,  th< 
low  murmur  (^f  the  river  sormding  near — the  strean: 
showing  silvery  now  and  again  between  a  break  in  the 
screen  of  alders. 

They  talked  as  they  had  talked  in  the  garden- 
about  each  other — their  thoughts— and  faucies— -hopes 
— dream;-— imaginings 

Oh,  youth,  oh,  glamour  I  Strange  world  in  which, 
for  the  first  bright  years,  we  live  as  in  a  dream  I  Swiset 
dawn  of  life  when  nothing  in  this  world  seems  S'i  real 
as  the  hopes  that  are  n'^ver  to  kno^iv  fruition  ! 

^To  be  Continued,) 


OXLY  A  WORD. 
A  frivolous  v/crd,  a  charp  retort, 

A  parting  in  angry  haste, 
The  s'ln  that  rose  on  a  bower  of  bliss. 
The  loviag  look  and  the  tender  kiss. 

Has  Eot  OT!  a  barren  waste, 
"V^  here  pjlgrims  tread  with  weary  feet 
Paths  destined  never  more  to  meet. 

A  frivolous  v/ord.  a  sharp  retort, 

A  moment  that  blots  out  years. 
Two  lives  are  wrecked  on  a  stormy  shoie, 
AVhere  billows  of  passion  surge  and  ro-ir. 

To  break  in  a  .--pray  of  tears  ; 
Tears  shed  to  blind  the  severed  pair 
Drifting  seaivard,  and  drouTiiug  there. 

A  frivolcus  word,  a  sharp  retort, 

A  flash  from  a  passing  cloud, 
Two  hearts  are  scathed'to  their  iufflost  cora^ 
Are  ashes  and  dust  for  evermore. 

Tv/-o  races  turn  to  the  crowd, 
Jfa«ked  by  pride  with  a  life-long  De, 
To  hide  the  scars  of  that  agony. 

A  fiivclous  ■n  ord,  a  sharp  retort. 

An  arrow  at  random  sped, 
It  has  cut  in  twain  the  mystic  tie 
That  his  bound  two  souls  in  harmony, 

S',veet  love  lies  bleeding  or  dead. 
A  poisoned  shaft  with  scarce  an  aim. 
Has  done  i,  mischief  sad  as  shame. 

A  frivolous  word,  a  sharp  retort, 

^Uas  ;  for  the  loyes  and  lives 
So  little  a  cause  has  rent  apart ; 
Tearing  the  fondest  heart  from  heart 

As  the  whirlwind  rends  the  rives, 
ICever  to  reunite  again, 
But  live  and  die  iu  secret  pain. 

A  fri'^olous  word,  a  sharp  retort, 

Alas  !  that  it  should  be  so  ! 
The  petulant  speech,  the  careless  tongue, 
Havu  wrought  more  evil  and  done  more  wrocj 

Ha.ve  brought  to  the  world  more  ■\^  oe 
Thau  al!  the  armies  age  to  age 
Fecoi'ds  on  hist'ry's  blood-stained  page. 


The  Union,  printers  of  New  Orleans  struck  agamst 
a  .eduction  of  v. ages  on  the  23rd  ult.  The  proprietors 
ottered  50  caits.  per  thousand  ems  and  the  printers  «ie. 
manded  00  t'ents, 

BRE.VKVAST, — EpPS'sCOCCi, — GR,A.IEFULANpCOMEORTI>'fl 

— "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  tlie  fine  properties)  of  weU-selected 
ciicoa.,  ?lr,  Kpps  has  i)ro,vided  our  bicAkfast  tables  vith.  a 
dchcately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  sa^  e  us  many  hea\y 
doctors'  biils."— C'l't-'i  Sei-nlce  Gazcltr.  Made  sinmiy  v-ith 
Biiilin^'-  \Vatcr  or  Jlilk.  !Soid  hy  Grocers  in  packets  only, 
label!'''!-"  J.^JIF.S  Kr-l'S  ,\ND  CO,,  Homciouatliic  Chemists 
4*>,  'Ihi'itadneodle-^treet,  and  Ko  .t^ccadiily ";  Works,  EuBt-oa- 
road,  'ijiinilon. 

M,\,Nui-'.''.,cicinn  OF  Coro.\-— "We  will  cow  give  an  accouni 
of  the  processadopted  by  Messrs.  .Taine.s  Eppsand  Co  .inaau 
factiuers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Eustoa 
road, Lomlon."— See.'iniclein  CasscU's  Household  G'uiiU. 
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"TAKEN  AT  THE  FLOOD." 

AN    OEIGINAL  NOVEL, 

Specially  Written  by  ^ 

MISS  BRADDON, 

AutJior  of  "Lady  AudUy's  Secret,"  "Strangers  and, 
Pilgrims,"  &c. 

[all  eights  eesekted.] 
CHAPTER  LXIX. 

FIVE  TEAES  LATEK. 

Fare  years  are  gone  since  Edmund  Standen  and  his 
mother  wintered  in  norence,  and  Sir  Aubrey  still 
reigns  at  Perriam,  no  longer  th"?  helpless,  paralytic  old 
man  wh'O  could  only  creep  about  between  the  sustain- 
ing arms  of  nurse  and  valet,  but  a  hale  old  gentleman 
who  rides  a  quiet  cob,  vice  the  spirited  Splinter,  round 
the  home  farm  three'or  four  days  a  week,  while  his 
chubby  six -year-old  son  accompanies  him  on  a  fat  Ex. 
moor  pony. 

This  wonderful  restoration  is  more  or  less  Shadrack 
Bain's  achievement.  It  was  Mr.  Bain  who  heard  of  the 
mud-baths  in  Germany  ;  Mr.  Bain  who  accompanied 
Sir  Aubrey  to  the  place  of  those  baths  ;  Mr.  Bain  who 
was  the  moving  spirit  of  Sir  Aubrey's  cure.  German 
physicians,  Grerman  mud,  and  German  water  were  but 
secondary  agents.  Mr.  Bain's  energy  was  the  motive 
power  that  set  the  machinery  going. 

Some  trace  of  the  old  weakness  on  the  left  side  still 
remains,  but,  despite  of  this,  in  mind  and  body  the  ba- 
ronet has  become  a  new  man.  It  is  just  possible  tha^. 
his  delight  in  watching  his  son's  growth  from  infancy 
to  childhood,  his  deep  pride  in  the  thought  that  a  son  of 
his  win  inherit  Perriam,  and  maintain  the  good  old  Tory 
traditions  of  the  place,  may  have  helped  the  German 
doctors  to  work  their  cure. 

Perhaps  Sir  Aubrey  Perriam,  in  this  Indian  summer 
of  his  age,  enjoys  as  near  an  approach  to  perfect  hap- 
piness as  heaven  ever  grants  to  humanity.  One  bitter 
memory  hangs  like  a  distant  thunder-cloud  above  the 
horizon  of  his  life,  but  he  is  wise  enough  to  shut  his 
eyes  on  that  cloud  for  the  most  part,  and  it  is  not  often 
that  cloud  comes  upon  him — that  gloomy  hour  when 
those  who  know  him  best  know  that  he  is  thinking  of 
his  wicked  wife. 

His  boy  is  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  his  days.  Al- 
ready he  has  engaged  a  tutor — an  Oxford  Master  of 
Arts— to  train  the  tender  plant,  so  that  its  earliest 
Ehoots  may  be  wisely  directed.  He  cann(jt  endure  the 
thought  of  public  schools  and  football  matches,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  youthful  St.  John,  brought  up 
at  Perriam  Place  in  the  care  of  a  private  tutor,  will  be 
deficient  in  that  athleticism  which  is  the  one  virtue 
modem  society  copies  irom  the  Spartans. 

The  father  watches  his  boy  with  almost  maternal  ten. 
demess,  andis  miserable  on  those  wintermornings  when 
St.  John  trots  away  on  his  Exmoor  pony  to  see  the 
.hounds  throw  off,  tmder  his  tutor's  wing.  The  tutor 
is  anxious  the  boy  should  be  manly,  and  the  father  ap- 
proves the  tutor's  desire,  yet  would  fain  guard  his 
treasure  as  carefully  as  a  miser  cherishes  an  unset  dia- 
mond, a  gem  of  licjuid  light,  which  may  slip  thi  oiigh 
his  fingers  unawares  while  he  gloats  over  his  trea- 
sure. 

Thecountyhasneverquiteunderstoodhow  the  brother 
who  was  supposed  to  be  dead  ha  s  come  to  life  again, 
[t  is  one  of  those  dark  pages  of  family  history 
K'hich  must  for  ever  remain  mysterious.  But  the 
sounty  has  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  one  fact 
that  this  is  the  real  Sir  Aubrey.  HappUy  the  baronet 
ias  grown  almost  his  old  self  since  the  renovating 
process  of  the  German  baths.    He  dres.<;es  as  carefully 


as  of  old,  and,  but  for  an  elderly  stoop'in  the'shoulders,  \ 
looks  almost  as  young  a  man  as  the  Sir  Aubrey  who 
honoured  Hedingham  school  feast  with  his  illustrious 
presence  seven  years  ago. 

Mr.  Bain  basks  in  the  sunlight  of  his  manter's  favour^ 
and  grows  more  prosperous  every  year,  always  wind- 
ing his  way  deeper  and  wider  into  the  soil  of  Monk- 
hampton,  till  half  the  houses  in  that  prosperous  town  I 
own  Shadrack  Bain  as  ground  landlord.  J  His  elder 
daughters  have  married  well— his  sons  are  an  honour 
to  him  ;  Dawker  serves  his  father  with  zeal  that  knows 
not  weariness,  and  the  younger  grammar-school  boys 
bring  home  handsomely  bound  volumes  as  prizes —  | 
such  novelties  of  literature  as  the  poetic  works  of  Mil-  | 
ton,  Cowper,  and  Thompson — to  adorn  the  rosewood  | 
loo  table  in  the  family  drawingroom.  } 

Altogether  Mr.  Bain  is  a  man  who  seems  to  haw 
profited  more  than  his  fellows  by  the  blindness  of  for- 
tune. Yet,  sometimes,  even  in  the  mid.st  of  his  pro- 
sperity, he  thinks  with  a  regi  etful  sigh  of  that  lordly 
pleasure-house  which  he  once  built  for  his  soul — ^thiit 
airj'  edifice  of  bis  djiy  dreams — which  he  had  hoped 
to  see  realised  in  substantial  brick  and  mortar.  He  re- 
members hcjw  near  he  had  seemed  to  victoiy,  and  how 
utterly  he  failed  ;  how  hiswisdom  hadbeen  but  foolish- 
ness beside  a  woman's  cunning. 

"  Things  turned  out  well  for  me,  however,  aftrr 
all,"  he  reflects,  after  the  survey  of  the  one  failure 
that  has  disfigured  his  successful  life — a  failure  only 
known  to  himself  and  the  dead.  "  I  am  in  a  better 
position  than  I  ever  was  in  before  with  Sir  Aubrey. 
My  income  increases  every  year.  I  don't  see  how  any' 
man  can  ask  more  than  that  from  Providence.  And 
if  I  cared  to  buy  myself  an  estate,  and  call  myself 
Squire,  I'm  rich  enough  to  do  it." 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

THE   PUEPLE   LIGHT  OF  LOVK. 

During  his  two  years  of  exile  Ednnnid  and  Esther 
never  met.  Miss  Rochdale  remained  iit  Dean  House, 
the  ruling  spirit  of  order  in  tliat  model  household, 
quietly  doing  her  duty,  visiting  the  sick,  feeding  the 
poor,  educating  Mrs.  Sargent's  children,  who  adore 
her,  joining  in  the  small  festivities  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  uttering  no  complaint  against  a  life  which 
must  have  been  somewhat  joyless  and  monotonous. 
Throughout  that  period  of  absence  Edmund  had  rarely 
heard  the  name  of  Esther,  so  carefully  did  his  mot)ior 
avoid  any  allusion  to  her  adopted  daugliter.  Only 
when  he  ventured  to  inquire  if  IMiss  Rochdale  were 
well  and  happy  was  the  name  spoken  that  had  once 
been  so  familiar. 

On  his  first  visit  to  Dean  House  after  his  return 
from  the  Continent  Mr.  Standen  looked  round  for 
Esther  and  missed  her.  He  was  told  that  she  had 
gone  to  Wexmouth  with  the  children  ;  M)'s.  Sargent 
having  been  afraid  the  sea  air  would  be  too  strong 
for  her. 

"  The  sea  always  gives  me  my  nervous  headache, 
you  know,  Edmund,"  said  Ellen  apologetically.  "  So 
dear  Essie  was  kind  enough  to  take  the  children."" 

"  She  was  always  kind,"  replied  Edmund  moadily. 

It  vexed  him  to  think  that  Esther  had  run  away  in 
order  to  avoid  meeting  him.  That  visit  to  Wexmouth 
could  only  have  been  a  pretext.  ■  One  week  in  Septem- 
ber would  do  as  well' as  another  for  the  children's 
sea-side  trip — and  why  choose  the  week  of  his  return, 
unless  she  really  wished  to  avoid' him  ? 

"  Have  I  made  myself  so  detestable  to  her  that  she 
cannot  endure  the  sight  of  lue,  even  after  all  I  have 
suffered  thought  j\Ir.  Standen.  "She  used  to  be  so 
full  of  pity,  especially  for  wrong-doers." 

There  was  one  question  which  he  wanted  to  ask 
Esther — a  question  that  hud  been  in  his  mind,  more 
or  less,  ever  since  his  illness  at  Marseilles — a  ques- 
tion which  he  could  only  ask  when  they  two  were  face 
to  face. 

The  thought  of  this  question  worried  him  a  good 
deal  during  the  first  day  or  two  at  Dean  House.  ]t 
took  such  a  hold  upon  his  mind  that  after  three  days 
of  that  tranquil  home  life — after  having  admired  all 
Miss  Rochdale's  small  improvements  in  poultry-yard, 
dairy,  and  greenhouses,  the  new  fernery  at  the  end 
of  the  shrubbery,  and  a  dozen  other  e'.-idences  of  taste 
and  industry  which  testified  to  the  care  of  the  gentle 
home-goddess — Edmund's  patience  would  endure  no 
l"nger,  and  he  stirtled  his  mother  on  the  fourth  morn- 
ing by  announcing  that  he  was  going  to  AVexmouth  to 
see  Esther  and  the  children. 

"  Those  scraps  of  humanity  must  have  grown  out  '^f 
all  knowledge  in  the  last  two  Tears."  he  said,  artfully 


insinu^tinr:  tbe;-f  Vy  th.it  his  chief  anxiety  was  to  see 
his  small  nephew  and  nieces. 

Georgie  is  growing  a  fine  boy,  Edmund,  '  said  his 
sister,  proudly,  '•  and  so  hke  his  dear  papa.  He  hat 
the  Sargent  nose." 

■' A  fine  prominent  beak.  Looks  as  if  it  was  mads 
on  purpose  for  a  barrister's  wig,"'  replied  Mr.  Standen 
irreverently. 

He  was  otf  to  AVexmouth  by  a  little  branch  linfe 
from  ^Moukhampton  before  noon,  and  arrived  at  that 
tranquil  and  retired  watering  i)lace  p-t  one  o'clock. 
AVexmouth  is  not  exteusi\  e,  and  instead  of  going  to 
Mi.^s  Rochdale's  Icjdgings  on  Lighthou.-e  Hill,  Edmund 
strolled  along  the  beach,  talung  his  chance  of  finding 
her  among  the  idlci.'*  who  weie  scattered  in  group; 
here  and  there,  upon  the  strip  of  alternate  sand  and 
shingle  between  the  blue  water  and  ^ca  w  all.  The 
tide  was  out,  and  the  juvenile  patrons  of  AVexmoutb 
Were  having  a  good  time  with  their  pails  andspadeo. 

No  one  wouid  »tay  in-duors  on  such  a  day  as  this.. 
Edmund  thouglit- -the  sky  one  cloudless  blue,  the  ses 
a  sunlit  lake.    He  went  on  to  the  utmoot  limits  oi 
AVevmouth,  feeling  very  sine  that  he  should  fine 
E.-<thtr  by  and  by. 

Yes,  there  she  was.  A  lonely  little  figure  seated  in 
the  shadow  of  an  old  fishing  boat,  reading.  He  knew 
her  ever  so  far  awa}'.  The  small  graceful  form  ;  the 
pui  e  white  dress  ;  the  dark  soft  hair  under  the  little 
sailor  hat  ;  the  Esther  of  old  times  ;  the  Esther  he' 
had  once  so  narrowly  escaped  loving  with  all  his  heart. 
Too  late  to  love  her  now  ;  gentle  and  tmselfi.sh  as  sha 
was,  he  could  hardlj-  askhertoaccepta  love whi'  h  would 
seem  at  best  rciiKjrf^e.  The  children  were  paddling  and 
.splashing  and  making  themselves  gritty  at  the  edge  i:)f 
the  water,  .some  distance  from  Esther.  Instead  of 
rushing  straight  to  these  sm;dl  people  to  see  if  they 
had  verily  grown  out  of  knov.le<lge,and  if  Georgie  really 
had  the  Sargent  nose,  this  traitorous  uncle  never  sc 
much  as  looked  at  the  aiinjAibious  revellers,  but 
walked  on  to  the  boat,  and  quietly  seated  himself  about 
half  ii  yard  from  l^sther.  She  did  not  e^■en  look  up 
from  her  book.  The  shelter  of  the  boat  was  public 
property.  Yet  it  was  uncomfortable  to  have  a  stranger 
seated  so  near  her,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Esther  rose  tc 
join  the  children, -whose  spoits  were  becoming  more 
and  more  watci'y. 

A  hand  gently  detained  her.  The  stranger  had 
risen  too,  and  bad  laid  his  hand  upcui  her  arm. 

''  Esther,  why  ave  you  so  determined  to  run  away 
from  me  ?"  he  asked  ciuietly.  She  turned  and  con- 
fi'onted  her  false  lover,  very  pale. 

There  was  no  anger  in  the  sweet  face,  only  a  look  ol 
shocked  sui-prise. 

'•  Sit  down  again,  Esther,  and  let  us  talk  quietly  foi 
a  few  minutes.  Friend — sister,  will  you  refuse  me  so 
small  a  favour  ?" 

That  appeal  touched  her.  She  obeyed  him  with- 
out a  word,  and  they  seated  themselves  side  by  side 
under  the  shadow  of  the  boat. 

Edmund  was  slow  to  speak — so  slow  that  the  silence 
became  a  little  awkward,  and  .Esther  felt  herself 
obliged  to  say  something. 

"  AA'hat  brought  you  to  Wexmouth,  Edmund  ' "  ehs 
asked  carele.ssly.  "  I  hope  Ellen  isn't  anxioua  about 
the  children." 

"  Ellen  knows  the  children  are  safer  m  your  keep- 
ing than  in  her  s,  Essie."  The  old  pet  name  fluttered 
that  steadfast  heart  a  little.  "  I  came  here  on  my  - 
own  account.  Do  you  know  that  for  the  last  two  years 
I  have  been  tormenting  myself  with  one  particular 
qufstion." 

"  Indeed.  It  ought  to  be  a  very  important  que*, 
tion." 

■'  It  is  to  me  a  question  of  life  or  death.  AATien  I 
was  ill  at  Marseilles,  "Esther,  I  had  two  nurses.  My 
mother  was  one.  But  the  other  !  I  used  to  fancy  thit- 
her presence  w.is  but  a  dream.  It  was  not  a  dream, 
was  it,  Essie  ?  There  was  a  second  nurse  who  watched 
me  night  and  day.  and  wept  many  tears  for  my  sak^^. 
AVho  was  that  faithful  nurse,  Esther  ?  I  want  you  to 
tell  me.  Dare  I  V)elieve  that  the  one  noble-hearted 
woman  I  had  most  deeply  wTonged  came  to  me,  out 
of  the  benevolence  of  her  heart,  in  my  time  of  dau- 
ger."_ 

"  Not  out  of  benevolence,  Edmund,"  said  Esther. 

"  It  could  not  have  been  for  love  of  me  she  cam". 
Oh,  Esther  I"'  cried  Edmund  Standen,  seizing  the  girl's 
two  hands,  drawing  her  towards  him,  looking  at  h.-r 
with  eyes  that  shone  with  lore  and  hope.  '■  if  you  can 
but  siy  that  it  was,  you  will  make  me  happier  th-2E 
I  ever  dre,amed  I  could  be.  Love,  my  love,  truly  loved 
at  l^st,  tell  me  that  I  have  not  outworn  your  patience 
not  quite  exhaust«d  your  regard." 

Tears  wet  s  his  only  answer.   An  all-sufficient  an. 
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swer,  it  -would  seem,  for  in  the  silver  moonlight  of  that 
September  evening  two  happy  lovers  walked  upon 
Wexmouth's  shingly  shore  and  talked  of  the  futino. 

The  future  came,  and  did  not  belie  their  hopes. 
Vt'hen  autumn's  first  glory  gilds  the  woods,  sober  old 
Dean  House  wakes  up  to  a  new  life,  with  the  anival 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Standen,  their  babies  and  nurses, 
Ihfcir  friends  and  followers.  The  old  ijionotony  c'i 
that  orderly  household  i.i  pleasantly  bi'oken,  and  the 
dowager  Mrs.  Standen  finds  life  full  of  new  in- 
5ere*ts.  She  is  proud  of  her  son'.s  success  as  a  pulilic 
[nan,  and,  amoiig.^t  the  choicest  treasures  in  her 
sandal  wood  desk,  cherishes  the  report  of  his  speeches, 
which  Esther  has  cut  out  of  the  Times  to  send  to 
'■  grandmamma." 

Ellen's  Sargent  looks  on  placidlj'  at  her  brother's 
happiness — while  Georgie  and  the  two  girls  pet  and 
patronise  their  baby  cousins — and  onh'  murmurs  now 
and  then,  with  a  gentle  sigh,  "  AVhat  an  interest  poor 
dear  George  would  have  felt  in  Edmund's  Parliament- 
ary career.  ' 

Thus  the  peaceful  domestic  hfe  fiov.s  on — happy 
and  not  unuseful — not  that  empty,  unjirofitsble  life 
which  Goethe  has  called  worse  than  an  early  death. 

THE  KND. 


MY  OLD  POCKETBOOK. 
'TIS  sad  to  part,  tor  ytm  and  I 

Have  passed  throug)i  many  scenes  together ; 
We've  seen  the  ups  and  downs  of  life — 

its  stormy  and  its  suniiy  weather. 

We've  seen  that  many  pass  by  iis 
Because  our  garb  is  worn  and  seedy, 

ForgettiDg  all  the  favouis  past, 

When  we  were  tiush  and  they  were  ne§iJV- 

But  we  will  speak  of  other  things, 
Our  past  is  dead  with  all  its  glory, 

Ar.d  is  to  all  but  you  aud  1 
A  stale,  uiunrerestiLg  story. 

In  looking  o'er  the  many  scraps 
From  out  thy  folds  aud  secret  placeSi 

What  sad  momentoes  do  I  find 
Of  many  lon»-departed  faces. 

Here  is  a  note  of  money  loaned 

To  aid  a  friend  in  his  distresses. 
And  here— God  bless  her ! — isal  ock 

Of  little  Daisy's  golden  ticsses. 

And  here,  all  nicely  packed  away — 

A  faded  libbou  tied  around  it — 
The  ;iolden  toy  she  gave  to  me. 

Till  now  1  never  have  unbound  it. 

Aud  here  and  there  an  ancient  coin, 
A  bit  of  prose,  a  pleading  sonnet. 

With  Daisy's  sad,  untimely  death. 
The  "lines  "  a  friend  once  v.rote  upon  it. 

And  last,  not  least,  a  pencil  sketch. 
The  likeness  of  a  dear-loved  brother, 

Aud  with  it— seen  through  bitter  tears— 
The  silver  tresses  of  my  mother. 

Afain  1  11  place  within  thy  folds 
'i'hese  sacred  tokens  of  att'ection. 

And  treasure  them  as  themes  of  thought 
In  all  my  hours  of  letrospection. 


In  the  Xewfouinlland  Legi.i!ature  the  majority  I,  ;s 
'.n  the  Speaker's  casting  vote,  arid  the  Speaker  hashiii- 
ielf  ju8tbeen  electeci  to  the  chair  by  his  own  vote. 

A  report  has  reached  Paris,  but  the  authority  does 
Dot  appear,  that  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  has  pardoned 
Che  Bishop  of  Pernambuco. 

The  L  nii  tfs  states  that  in  consequence  of  the  official 
documents  recently  published  several  members  of  the 
Permanent  Committee  have  requested  M.  Buflfet  to  call 
a  meeting  of  the  committee  at  once  as  a  matter  of 
'■urgency." 

It  is  announced  by  telegram  from  Washington  that 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  decided  in  favour  of 
paying  to  the  insurance  companies  out  of  the  CGneva 
Liward  the  premiums  upon  the  vessels  destroyed  by  the 
Confederates. 

V\'a?,d  Bef.cher'.s  Idkas  of  Identity  is  He.4.vek. — 
At  a  Plymouth  prayer-meeting  held  reecently,  the 
:iue3tion  of  identity  in  heaven  was  discussed.  Mr. 
Beecher  believed  that  friends  would  recognise  each 
other  there.  "  I  shall  see  my  dear  brethren  in  the 
church,"  he  said,  and  then  added,  with  a  smile,  "I 
shall  see  my  brethren  out  of  thi.s  church,  too,  God 
bless  them."  The.  people  laughed  aloud,  and,  when 
they  had  quieted,  he  continued  :  "  I  love  them,  and 
they  love  me — whom  they  love  they  chasten — but  how- 
changed  and  glorified  they  will  be  there." 

Becker  Bros.'  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb,,  is  a 
;ombination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  all 
hat  is  requisite  to  make  Teapertect.  7  South  Great  George 's- 
'ticet.  Dublin.  , 


I     A  FIGHT  FOR  A  HUSBAND. 

i  ■   

What  a  miserable  passion  this  love  is,  to  be  sure  ! 
It  makes  misanthropes  and  fools  of  us  all  at  one  time 
or  another,  aud  sets  us  to  poor  Byron,  and  an  irrational 
quantity  of  food  and  sleep. 

It  often  makes  us  fight,  and  provokes  thousands  of 
pretty  little  quarrels  every  moonlight  night. 

For  examjde — listen  to  this  : 

Two  j'oung  and  lusty  fellows,  rich  in  money  and 
good  looks,  went  into  the  country  to  shoot,  a  fine 
autumnal  day,  and  came  upon  a  pretty  girl,  who  was 
divine  in  face  aud  form,  and  who  was  nothing  loath  to 
try  her  skill  on  such  high  game,  and  so  she  shrewdly 
began  by  setting  them  at  one  another,  hot  and  heavy. 

After  this,  she  sweetly  soothed  them,  and  got  them 
to  shake  hands  warmly  (the  sly  rogue),  and  by  this 
means  succeeded  in  finding  out  which  was  the  man 
most  to  be  coveted. 

She  decided  upon  the  black-moustaclied,  gentle- 
manly Harry,  and  promptly  decided  upon  getting  rid 
of  the  elegant,  hght-haired  Tom.  But  Tom  was  smart> 
and  stuck  close  byin  spite  of  all  endeavour.?. 

Presently  he  banged  a  couple  of  fat  partridges  out 
of  this  unlucky  world,  aud  on  bringing  the  birds  to 
this  pretty  girl,  like  a  dog,  she  bui'st  into  tears,  and 
took  to  Harry  more  than  ever. 

"  Oh,  you  are  too  cruel  to  loijk  anyone  in  the  face. 
Oh,  what  a  bad  heart  you  must  have  !" 
I     Tom  stored,  blushed,  ami  was  speechless.    He  swore 
,  never  to  look  upon  powder  and  shot  again. 

As  he  ari  ived  at  this  frugal  conclusion  two  other  par- 
tridges turned  their  rich,  brown  sides  to  Harry,  who 
wavered  between  woman  and  wickedness,  and  chose 
the  last,  and  also  killed  his  birds. 

Here  was  a  quandary.  To  stand  by  the  birds  would 
be  to  lose  her  lover,  and  so  she  forsook  them,  and  con- 
ceived a  troublesome  aftectioii  for  both. 

Harry  was  so  erect,  so  polite,  so  graceful;  but  Tom 
was  so  good-natured,  so  cynical,  and  had  such  eyes.  Six 
and  half-a-dozen. 

I'hey  walked  and  talked.  They  laughed  like  happy 
hyenas,  and  chatted  like  magpies. 

She  loved  them  more  and  more,  and  as  she  was  ra- 
ther cool  and  sensible,  they  both  became  profoundly  in- 
terested in  her.  As  a  matter  of  course,  a  thunder»storm 
came  up. 

No  people  ever  fall  in  love  without  the  aid  of  a 
thunder-storm.  It  currents  mattei-s  and  makes  hero- 
ism come  out.    It  did  in  tliis  case. 

At  the  threatening  of  the  shower  they  cut,  and  ran 
like  deer,  the  fair  one  screaniing  like  forty  thousand 
i  engines,  and  the  two  men  posting  after  her  like  hounds. 
:  They  chased  over  hill  and  dale,  towards  a  house;  it  was 
on  top  of  a  hill.  ' 
;     Before  they  could  reach  it  they  must  cross  a  steep, 
rough,  rocky  ravine. 

Harry  plunged  forward  to  help  her.  Ah  !  just  hke 
him. 

But,  alae  !  Tom  did  the  same.  Tom  chose  the  best 
spot,  and  so  she  rushed  to  him  ;  he  helped  her  over  a 
rock,  and  she  slipped  over  another,  and  damaged  her 
pretty  dress,  it  scared  her,  especially  as  it  began  to 
thunder  fiu-iously,  and  all  the  horrid  lightning  in  the 
universe  seemed  to  rush  in  the  ravine,  and  to  blind 
her  outrageously.  It  grew  dark.  They  still  stumbled 
and  plunged,  ilore  bad  holes  in  the  dress,  and  more 
tears,  and  more  avalanches  of  light  and  sound. 

The  tempest  grew  fierce,  and  everything  became 
inky.  Tom  and  Harry  knew  nothing  of  the  path,  and 
very  Uttle  of  liuman  nature,  so  matters  grew  worse, 
and  the  young  gnl  began  to  bellow  lustily. 

Suddenly  a  flash  disclosed  them  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice.  She  saw  it  first,  and  screamed,  and  caught 
the  two  men  by  the  collars  ;  they  were  startled, 
blinded,  and  confused,  and  so  they  struggled  and 
slipped,  and  all  but  tore  themselves  aw^y  from  her  ;  as 
it  w;is,  they  stepped  forward  while  she  hung  back  ; 
they  disappeared,  but  still  she  clung  despairingly  to 
the  heavy  weights,  until  she.  too,  began  to  slip  with 
them. 

They  fell.  A  stunning  crash,  a  blinding  blow,  and  a 
hundred  bewildering  thoughts  and  cries  ! 

The  two  men  lie  still  and  quite  motionless,  they  fell 
in  such  a  way  that  she  was  uppermost,  and  crushed 
them  down;  she  dragged  herself  away,  and  half  crazed 
!  with  terror,  waited  for  the  ne.^t  flash  to  show  her  their 
I  condition. 

It  eatoe.    They  were  pale,  bloody  and  lifeless.  She 


pressed  her  hands  to  her  eyes  in  an  agony  of  fright, 
and  then  heard  cries  far  above  her.  It  was  the  sound 
of  two  voices. 

She  screamed  to  them.  They  answered  by  oaths, 
and  there  was  a  fearful  rushing  and  crashing  sound, 
and,  like  a  thunderbolt,  a  huge  body  fell  beside  her. 
then  another. 

She  was  stricken  dumb,  but  they  broke  out  into  a 
fearful  tirade  of  oaths  and  imprecations,  and,  finally, 
one  of  them  put  his  hands  on  one  of  the  fallen  men, 
and  then  shouted  louder  than  before  : 

"  By  the  Lord,  here  they  are,  dead  as  herrings  .'  and 
the  partridges  with  'em." 

"Hallo!"  cried  the  other,  hoarsely,  "and  just  feel 
of  their  heads  all  cut  and  sticky  with  blood." 

Here  the  half-dead  girl  listened  to  them  Roping 
about,  feeling  with  their  hands  and  stumbling  over 
their  guns. 

"  What's  the  fine  for  shooting  birds  now,"  demanded 
one. 

"  Five  pounds  each  bird,"  returned  the  other. 
"Well,  we've  got 'em  tight  enough,  that's  sure." 
"  Ay,  but  suppose  they're  dead  and  gone,  what 
then  V' 

"  Why,  then — well,  then — may  be  we  can  do 
better." 

"  Curse  my  leg  !    How  it  aches.   Yes — -perhaps  so." 

Both  understood,  but  neither  wished  to  speak,  and 
so  they  went  on  with  their  horrid  feeUng  and  search- 
ing. 

Finally,  said  one,  thickly  : 
"  Here's  a  watch  and  chain  !" 

"  And  here's  another,"  was  the  quick  reply;  "and 
here's  a  wallet  and  a  pin." 

"  And  here's  two  large  rinj s,  and  a  roll  of  bills." 

"  Pity  to  let  the  coroner  pocket  em,  ain't  it  '  " 

"  Yes,  that's  true,  we  found  'em,  and  so  they're  our» 
fair  enough.    Here  goes  into  my  pocket." 

"  And  here  into  mine  ?" 

And  here  there  began  a  ripping  of  cloth,  and  a  push« 
ing  to  and  fro  and  a  pulling  and  'jingling,  a'nd  all 
the  while  the  trembling  gii  l  sat  deep  in  the  shade, 
v/here  the  lightning  did  not  show  her. 

A  vivid  flash  at  last  showed  the  two  men  muffled  in 
coats  and  slouched  caps,  shaking  hands  over  the  two 
bodies  and  swearing  secrecy  with  the  pile  of  watches 
aud  money  before  them. 

The  face  of  Tom  and  Harry  were  still  white  and 
motionless,  and  they  lay  half  covered  with  stains.  The 
sight  aroused  the  girl  to  frenzy.  She  became  as  strong 
as  a  lion,  and  as  brave  as  a  terrier. 

The  rain  poured  down  iu  torrents,  the  thunder  rolled 
fearfully,  and  all  was  as  black  as  midnight,  still  she 
arose  to  her  feet  with  clenched  hands  and  strong  arms. 
She  was  about  to  throw  herself  upon  them  when  ona 
of  them  asked  a  question  : 

"  Hallo,  where  is  the^irl  ?" 

"  My  God  !  yes — where  is  the  girl  ?" 

'■  Here  !"  she  screamed,  and  burst  out  from  her  covel 
upon  them  and  dealt  one  a  fearful  blow  with  a  gun< 
stock,  and  leaped  at  the  throat  of  the  other.  He  caught 
her ;  she  struggled  withhim  with thatmarvellousnervous 
jjower  which  an  enraged  woman  is  capable  of  using. 

He  struck  her  a  frightful  blow.  She  reeled.  H( 
struck  her  again.  She  fell,  but  also  did  he.  He  was 
buried  down  ;  struck  by  some  crushing  mighty  force, 
which  well  nigh  covered  his  head.  It  was  Tom  who 
had  recovered  and  bad  arisen  just  in  time,  and  who 
had  spent  all  his  little  strength  with  one  terrible  blow 
which  overthrew  them  both.  He  staggered  up  and 
grcjped  for  a  little  pocket  candle,  and  lit  it. 

The  pretty  but  distracted  girl  gazed  upon  the  face 
of  the  fallen  man,  and  shrieked  aloud  : 

"  It  is  John  Jarvis  !  Oh,  my  God  !  he  was  to  be  my 
husband  !" 

They  procured  help,  and  bound  the  two  robben 

!  tight,  and  carried  Harry  back  to  the  vUlage,  wher* 

t  they  also  carried  the  frantic  girl. 

I     Tom  stuck  by  the  brave,  noblegir],andforgother  po^ 

j  verty  when  he  looked  at  her  beautiful  face,  and  heard 
her  sheery  word.  People  who  nurse  others  are  sure 
to  fall  in  love  with  the  patient,  and  the  patient  is 
quite  as  certain  to  go  to  the  same  pleasant  extremes' 

I  and  so  it  fell  out  with  these  two  good  people.  Thej 
blessed  the  partridges,°the  thunder-storm,  the  ravino 
John  Jarvis,  and  each  other. 

It  was  a  pleasant  denoxment  for  both,  and  they  have 
the  spot  in  the  ravine  fenced  in,  and  they  often  take 

I  the  luckless  Harry  out  there,  and  it  makes  him  gnash 
his  teeth  to  think  how  near  he  came  to  complete  hap- 
piness, and  yet  missed  it  after  ^11.  He  is  at  present 
hunting  out  another  ravine,  but  as  yet  has  no* 

'  found  on*. 
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EDITH  TEMPLE. 

CHAPTER  I. 
The  summer  mooa  bhone  blight,  anj  s^^me  of  it* 
Origlitest  raya  glimmered  on  the  waves  of  a  little 
stream  that  wound  •  its  way  through  a  grove  of 
cedar,  where  two  loveis  sut  hand  iu  hand  on  a  rustic 
bench. 

One  was  a  girl  vi  itli  i  .^lender  aud  sji^.h-like  figure, 
with  Ion!/,  black,  curling  hair  "that  hung  down  pro- 
fusely o  rer  her  white  shoulders,  and  a  smile  lit  up 
her  beautiful  face  as  she  looked  at  a  yoiing  man 
who  sat  beside  her,  holding  one  of  her  pretty  white 
aands. 

The  gentleman  was  youthful,  and  had  an  air  of 
high  breeding  and  refinement,  and  a  face  marked 
with  intellect,  though  otherwise  of  unprepossessing  as- 
■Jcot. 

Such  was  Edward  Melville  and  Edith  Temple. 

They  were  to  be  married  on  the  morrow. 

A  year  had  passed  away  since  Edward  Melville  had 
abandoned  the  city  for  the  peaceful  little  Quietville, 
where  he  had  come  with  the  intention  of  giving  his 
mind  to  study  and  literary  pursuits. 

The  quiet  retreat  he  needed  he  had  found  with  Mi3_ 
Hadlej-,  an  okl  lady,  v>-ho  took  him  to  board,  as  she 
said,  ''because  he  was  such  a  nice,  quiet,  gentlemanly 
young  man." 

Mrs.  Hadley  was  Edith  Temple's  aunt,  and  so, 
through  her,  Edward  aud  Edith  bscame  acquainted. 
His  tastes  were  literary,  and  in  Edith  he  had  found  a 
congenial  mind,  together  with  refinement,  modesty, 
»nd  ail  that  makes  a  woman  beautiful. 

He  had  loved  her  ardently,  and  his  love  was  re- 
iurned  ;  so  they  vi-ere  to  be  nianitd. 

'■  Edich,"  said  Edivard,  after  they  had  been  ga.;ing 
silently  at  the  water  for  some  time,  "  Edith>  we  will 
be  man  and  wife  to-moirow  night  at  this  time." 

Edith  said  naught,  but  a  shade  of  crimson  mounted 
to  her  cheek  as  she  gazed  more  earnestly  at  the  little 
brook. 

"  I  dc  not  know  the  cause,"  continued  Edward,  after 
a  little  pau^e,  "  but  I  feel  as  if  a  cloud  was  stealing 
over  us,  Edith.  It  seems  as  if  oui  happiness  1^  been 
too  great  to  last." 

"  Oh,  Edward  I"  said  Edith,  turning  and  placing  hor 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  "  chase  those  glo,omy  musingi 
av/ay." 

"  But,  Edith,  do  you  never,  even  in  the  midst  of 
your  happiest  moments,  fall  into  sad  musings  j" 
"  Yes ;  but — but  " 

'■  But  we  should  not  break  this  bliss  until  we  must, 
eh     said  Edward. 

■■'  We  will  always  be  happy  iu  our  little  nu'al  home. 
Shall  we  not,  dear  Edward  f' 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  her  voice  as  she 
&sked  this  that  sent  a  thrill  to  Edward's  heart,  and  as 
Ue  turned  and  saw  a  little  tear  stealing  down  her  cheek, 
caught  her  to  his  bosom,  and  folding  his  arms  round 
tier,  kis.'jed  it  away. 

"  Dear  Edith  !"  said  he,  vehemently,  "  forgive  me 
Iqt  these  idle  words." 

She  kissed  him  in  return,  and  then  putting  her  arm 
within  his,  they  walked  along  the  lane  that  led  to 
Edith's  homtf. 

It  .was  on  a  rustic  bridge  that  lay  across  the  stream 
back  of  the  old  farm-house  where  they  usually  pa:ted 
after  their  evening  walk,  and  it  was  on  this  biidge  they 
now  stopped. 

Edith  laid  her  head  upon  hi?  shoulder  in  the  same 
Moving  way  as  she  was  wont  to  do  ;  and  as  Edward 
stooped  to  kiss  her  and  bi,d  her  good-night,  she  whis- 
pered in  his  e^ir  : 

"  Dear  Edward,  come  early  to>morrow,  won't  you  ?" 

'■  Yes,  love." 

And  then  they  parted. 

^  The  nest  day  was  a  dark,  cloudy  day.  Yes,  the 
clouds  had  begun  to  gather  on  their  wedding-day,  as 
Edward  had  predicted.  But  they  had  no  effect  on 
\iappy  _  Edith.  What  mattered  it  to  her  whether  it 
sras  rain  or.sunshine,  as  long  as  Edward  loved  her  de- 
votedly. 

The  -wadding  was  to  take  place  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  at  that  hour  the  parlour  of  the  old  f arm-houae  was 
crowded  with  the  village  maids  and  matrons. 

Sojne  of  Edith'a4riends  were  dressed  in  white,  and 


stood  at  either  ■side  of  the  rovtti  with  a  basket  of 
flowers  to  oticw  in  front  of  tlifc  bhde  when  she  ihoukt 
be  led  iu.  At  one  end  of  the  room  sat  the  village 
parson,  old  Mr.  Goodman,  who  had  married  Edith '.s 
mothfci  and  iatber,  and  now,  looking  as  yo'uutj  as  then, 
had  come  tu  many  their  daughter.  In  a  little  room 
oft'  the  parlour  sat  Edith  and  her  bridesmaids,  all  in  a 
flutter  waiting  f'lr  the  bridegroom. 

Eleven  o'clock  cAme,  but  no  bridegroom  ;  half-past 
eleven  cami%  but  .-itill  no  tuidegiooui  appeared. 

Edith  bt?gan  to  5;et  a  little  pale,  .md  the  good  folk  in 
the  parlour  a lAtle  iinpatienl..  . 

Twelve  o'di^ck  came,  aud  still 3,10 bridegroom.  Edith 
had  fainted  from  the  excitement,- and  there  was  a  great 
bustle  in  the  parlour,  preparatoiy  to  the  people  taking 
their  leave. 

"  Curse  the  villain  !"  muttered  Edith's  father,  as  he 
vi'alkcd  in  a  rage  out  into  the  field.  "  The  villam,  if  I 
could  but  ace  him,  how  I  v/ould  tear  him  to  pieces  with 
these  two  hands !"  and  he  clutched  at  the  empty  air  in 
his  frenzy. 

All  that  liight  poor  Edith  v.-as  dciiriotis,  and  when 
morning  came  was' no  hotter. 

iler  mother  would  listen  with  wild  amazement  to 
the  strange  words  her.  daughter  uttered  ;  and  then 
burying  her  head  in  the  pillow  beside  Edith,  would  sob 
as  if  her  heart  wo'uld  break.- 

Edith  would  then  raise  hpr  head  and  v.atch  her  mo- 
ther tur  a  moment,  then  break  out  into  a  wild  laugh. 

'•  Ha  !  La  !  ha  !  '  and  .sink  back  on  her  pillov,'  ex- 
hausted. 

In  a  fe'tv  weeks  !»he  was  able  to  -»valk  .about,  but  her 
mental  eouditiun  remained  the  s.irne,  and  some  of  the 
physicians  said  her  mind  was  entirely  destroyed. 

Of  the  whole  village  there  was  probably  b'at  one  that 
did  ziot  pity  Edith  in  hei-  gre-at  misfortune.  This  was 
one  Geoige  Hav>huist,  a  man  nearly  as  old  as  her  fa- 
ther, and  one  whose  heart  v>'as frozen. 

Geoige  Hawliur.^t  had  loved  Edith  (or  im-a^ined  he 
did),  aud  had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  but  Edith  could 
only  tell  him  ;-he  loved  another.  AViien  he  heard  that 
she  had  piomised  te  man-y  Edward  i\Iel\ille  he  became 
wild  with  rage,  and  swore  they  should  never  many 
each  other.  Pgjhaps  George  Hawhurst  was  not  ca- 
pably ai,  any  gi^Tove,  b»*fc  he  cciuld  hate  savagely. 

',     CrfXPYKR  TI, 

It  was  one  Octv>ber  day,  just  at  twilight,  a  year  after 
the  events  previously  related,  thivt  a  man  came  walkkrg 
alung  the  road  that  led  to  Quietville.  iN'ow  he  would 
walk  for  a  few  yaids  at  a  1  apid  gait,  aud  then  foi'  a  fev/ 
yards  very  slow. 

He  was  a  tall,  dark  figrirs,  and  bad  an  outlandish  as- 
pect. His  face  was  .sunburnt  ;  his  beard  was  long,  aud 
his  garb  was  like  a  sailor's.  He  carried  a  heavy  slick 
in  hi.s  hand,  vrith  which  he  scattered  here  and  there 
the  autumnal  leaves  that  were  in  great  piles  at  either 
side  of  the  road. 

As  he  came  near  the  village  his  walk  became  less 
rapid,  and  he  stopped  iu  the  middle  of  the  road,  and 
to^k  a  look  around  him. 

"  My  dear  little  darling,  what  shall  I  find  htr  busy 
about  ?"  soliloquised  he  as  he  went  on. 

"  It  is  just  one  year  to-night  since  I  left  her  on  the 
bridge.  How  plain  I  see  her.  as  she  placed  her  head 
upon  my  shoulder,  and  said,  Dear  Edward,  come 
early  to-morrow,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Dear  little  girl,  she  did  not  think  that  my  fore- 
boding of  a  dark  cloud  would  float  between  us  so  soon. 
But  I  must  see  her  .' '  he  exclaimed,  and  started  on  a 
r\iu,  then  stcjjped  short. 

"Will  she  be  glad  to  see  me  '?"  thought  he,  for  the 
first  time.  "  Perhaps  she  thinks  me  a  villain  !  But  I 
will  explain  it  all,  and  we  shall  be  happy  again."  Thus 
coDsoKng  himself,  Edwai  d  Melville  walked  through  the 
village  to  Mr.  Temple's  house. 

In  that  sun-burnt,  outlandish-looking  man,  nobody 
recognised  Edv»-ard  Melville. 

By  the  time  he  arrived  at  the  old  farm-house  it  had 
grown  quite  dark,  'and  the  lights  shone  out  through 
the  curtained  windows  of  the  houses.  He  thought  he 
would  sit  down  on  the  grass  near  the  gate  awhile,  and 
recover  his  breath  and  -wits.  Now  that  he  was  in 
front  of  Edith's  home,  and  could  walk  m  and  clasp 
her  in  his  arms  at  any  moment— as  he  thought — he 
became  somewhat  like  a  child  that  has  been  given 
some  sweetmeats,  and  eat  the  corners  away  slowly 
and  sparingly,  that  the  pleasui  e  may  last  the  longer. 

He  sat  watching  the  forms  -within,  as  they  shone 
upon  the  curtains  for  some  time,  searching  eagerly  for 
Edith's — but  it  was  not  there.  A  thought  Sashed 
across  his  brain,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  daggered 
against  the  fence. 

"  Great  God  !"  he icasped,  "  she  can't — oaa't — caji'c 


be — dead  !"  and  he  rushed  for  the  door  and  pvJkd  the 
beil,  pulhd  it  so  haid,  that  the  shado'vva  on  the  cur- 
tain all  leaped  simultaneoiiily. 

Tick  v.cut  tie  lock,  and  the  do...r  swung  open,  di3< 
pLiying  a  fiighteiied  l..ok  upon  the  facej  of  the  family. 

Edward  cj.^t  a  sear..hing  glance  round  \,Le  loom,  but 
— she  was  not  thei  e. 

'•  Where  is  .she  r "  cried  he,  ru.-.hing  into  the  loonj, 
"  Where  -is—  Edith  .'"  and  he  fell  upon  the  flooi  in  a 
swoon. 

-Mrr^Templ-e  .sprang  to  Lis  .side,  and  undid  his  heavy 
shii  t-collar,  and  .called  to  the  children  to  bring  her 
some  water. 

.)u.st  then  the  fire  threw  its  .'tronge-st  h'ght  op  tha' 
sunburnt  and  bearded  face  oi  Edwaid  Melville. 

Mr.  Tempi*-  started  back,  aud  turned  as  white  a.i 
marble.  Mi.-^  Temple  stared  agape,  and  the  little 
children  screamed,  at  the  sight  of  theii-  parents.  , 

"  Hush  !"  ;i.dd  Mre.  Temple,  quickly.  "  You  will 
disturb  your  sister." 

'•  Helen,"  srid  Mr.  Temple,  placing  his  hand  upon 
his  v.ife's  shoulder  fiercely,  and  pointing  his  fiilger  at 
Edward. 

"  Helen,  it  is  uv.  '" 

"  Yes,  Arthur,  it  is  he." 

When  Edward  opened  his  eyes  the  tableau  that  pre^ 
.sented  itself  was  dramatic. 

•'  Hov>-  dare  you,  scoundrel,  to  come  again  and  add 
more  to  your,  villainy  '"  cried  2)Ir.  Temple. 

"  Tell  me,"  cried  Edward,  not  heeding  the  old  man, 
but  Caseing  an  imploring  look  on  the  mother  that 
touched  her  heait.  "  Teil  me,  I  implore  you,  is  she 
hving  ;'' 

■'  Yes,  she  is  ;  but  calm  yourseK,  sir,  aud  explain' 

your  conduct,"  said  Mrs.  Temple. 

"  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !"  laughed  Edward,  in  ecstacy.  "  And: 
I  shall  see  my  darling  again,,  ha  .'  ha  I'" 

Mr.  Temple's  anger  subsided  into  astonishment,  and 
he  whispered  to  his  Vi'ife  : 

'•Helen,  he  is  niad  ;  stark  mad  ;  'tis  our  retribution." 

"  E.xplaiu  my  conduct."  cried  Edward,  "oh,  yes, 
anything,  only  let  me  see  her  again." 

"Sir,"  turning  to  Mr.  Temple.  "You  doubtless 
think  mo  a  villain,  a  black-hearted  scoundrel — aye,  all 
this.  But  sir,  there  has  been  foul  play — I  was  decoywf 
away.  It  is  just  one  year  ago,  to-night,  since  I  left 
your  daughter  on  the  little  bridge,  back  of  the  house; 
ar;d  was  returning  to  my  loilgings  with  a  light  heart. 
When  in  j'onder  bushes  that  .skirts  the  road,  I  received 
a  heavy  blow  tqiS^my  battel  that  laid  me  shnseiess  ; 
and  when'  I  reco\  erell  I  on  boaid  a  ship,  out  on 
the  Atlantic.  I  bribed  a  sailor  to  teil  me  how  I  cima 
there.  He  said  I  "  had  been  itl.wne  for  weeks,  and  that 
the  ship  was  bound  to  Calcutta.'  More  than  this  I 
coidd  not  learn.  I  raved  and  threatened  to  take  the 
captain's  life.  For  this  I  was  put  in  irons,  and  fed  on 
bread  and  water  for  three  days,  until  I  was  fain  to  be 
peaceful. 

"  One  night,  in  a  ten-ific  storm,  this  sailor  was 
washed  ovei  board — I  saved  his  life,  and  iu  return  he 
told  me  my  enemy's  name  ;  it  was  George  Hawhurst  !  ' 

'•George  Hawhurst,  my  old  friend!"  cried  Mri'' 
Temple.    '•  Impossible  I" 

'•  S'es.  George  Hawhur.i;t  gave  me  the  blow  sn  my 
head,  that  made  me  insane  lor  weeks,  and  which  now, 
uiidtr  every  little  exeitement,  causes  temporary  ia< 
sanity  ;  and  V)'oe  unto  him  if  we  ever  meet !" 

"  You  probably  never  will,"  broke  in  Jtr.  Templef 
"  for  he  has  lost  all  his  projjerty  in  speculation,  and 
and  gone  to  sea." 

"  Well,  when  we  were  within  eight  days' sail  of  Cal- 
cutta." continued  Edward,  "the  ship  sprang  a  leak,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  take  the  small  boats  and  abandon 
her.  During  the  first  night  we  lost  sight  of  t^«  other 
boats,  and  when  morning  came,  coidd  see  nothing  upon 
the  water."  There  were  but  two  more  in  the  boat  be- 
sides myself  ;  one  was  my  friend,  the  saOor,  and  the 
other  the  captain  of  the  ship,  who  was  George  Haw- 
hurst's  brother.  This  man  had  contracted  to  put  me 
out  of  the  way,  aud  he  meant  to  do  it, 

"  When  we  weie  leaving  the  ship  he  had  plotted  to 
sink  me  'with  her.  but  thanks  to  my  sailor  friend,  I 
escaped.  One  night,  when  we  had  been  on  the  water 
in  the  small  boat  for  some  days,  it  was  so  cahn  ws 
would  lie  dov.  n  and  catch  some  sleep. 

'•  It  must  have  been  near  midnight  when  I  wa" 
awakened  by  some  one  breathing  near  my  face ;  thci 
I  felt  a  hand  stealing  easily  to  grasp  my  throat.  1 
opened  my  eyes  just  in  time  to  catch'sight  of  a  dagger, 
as  it  was  plunged  by  my  sailor  friend  into  the  crouch- 
ing form  of  my  enemy,  who  v.-as  about  to  strangle  me. 
He  gave  a  piercing  yell,  and  fell  over  the  side  of  tha  • 
boat  into  the  sea.  To  make  ihy  storj'  short,  after  a 
^Jew  da<7»-wo  fell  ia  with  a  ship  bound  for  England. 
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rtiere  I  left  my  trus  friend  to  coma  back  and  claim 

ny  dear  Edith  !" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  listened  with  awe  to  the  end, 
and  then  Mr.  Temple  grasped  Edward  by  t  he  hand  and 
begged  his  forgiveness  for  the  language  he  had  used  ; 
and  Mrs.  Temple  did  what  all  loving  women  do— she 
cried. 

Then  they  told  their  story  of  poor  Edith's  sufiferings, 
and  Mrs.  Temple  coming  to  the  close  said  : 

"  And  now  she  is  lying  very  low,  and  only  speaks  in 
*7hisp^s,  and  the  doctor  say^ — — '  and  she  could  teU  no 
more. 

.  Edward  had  sufi'ered  the  deepest  agony  during  the 
tecital  of  Edith's  suSerings. 

''If  she  should  die,"  cried  he,  springing  to  his  feet, 
"  I  will  follow  you,  George  Hawhurst,  to  the  end  of  the 
earth,  if  it  cost  me  my  whole  lifetime  to  find  you,  aijd 
drain  your  blood  from  you  drop  by  drop." 

The  following  day  the  doctor  came. 

'■  Oh  !"  said  he,  "  T  did  Hot  expect  this  kind  of  medi- 
tine  when  1  said  Edith  would  never  recover.  1^  is  her 
heart  that  is  afiected,  and  Edward  Jlelville  is  the  only 
man  that  can  cure  it  1" 

"  Do  you  think  it  io  safe,  Doctor,  for  him  to  see  her. 
la  her  present  nervous  condition  aiked  Mrs.  Temple, 
Certainly,  certainly,"  said  the  good-natured  doctor; 
*'  the  cpiicker  the  medicine  is  applied  the  sooner  the 
patient  will  recover." 

When  Edward  entered  Edith's  chamber  she  was 
sleeping  quietly  ;  the  nurse  was  sitting  beside  the  bed  ; 
the  window  curtains  were  drawn  aside,  and  the  morn- 
ing sunbeams  came  stealing  in,  giving  the  room  a  cheer- 
ful appearance. 

Oh!  how  ho  wished  he  could  clasp  her  to  his  bosom. 
He  stood  ga._;ing  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  a  sigh 
escaped  her,  breatlung  her  lovei-'s  name. 

He  could  restrain  himself  no  longer  ;  he  caught 
her  to  his  bosom  and  kissed  her,  and  wept  over  and 
over. 

Sh^  awoke  with  a,  fright<>ned  look. 

"  Sdward,  dear  Edward.!"  shecried,  casting  a  glance 
around  th"  room  "  where  am  I  ''' 

'•  Here  m  your  own  room,  dear  Edith." 

"  Oh,  Edward  I"  said  she,  with  a  sweet  smile,  "  I 
have  had  such  a  horrid  dream.  I  dreamed  that  you 
had  gone  away  and  Meft  me  ;  and  they  told  m.e  yoi) 
were  false,  and  \  should  never  see  you  again,  and  I 
was  so  wretched  !  It  must  have  been  that  dark 
cloud  you  predicted,  dear  Edward,  that  floated  over 
me  as  I  slept. 

"  How  good  it  was  of  you  to  come  early  on  our 
wedding,  as  I  asked  you  to  last  night.  But,"  said  she, 
turning  to  the  nurse  and  a.  httle  stand  that  stood  near 
the  bed  with  some  medicine  on  it,  "who  is  this  strange 
woman,  and  what  means  these  medicines  ?  and  I  feel 
to"  weak  !" 

Just  then  her  father  and  mother  came  into  the  room 
cn  tiptoe  for  fear  of  disturbing  her,  and  the  joy  that 
they  felt,  when  they  beheld  their  daughter's  mind 
■Was  restored,  cannot  bo  described. 

When  Edith's  dream  was  explained  to  her,  she 
pressed  Edward's  hand  tenderly,  and  said  : 

'■  Thank  God  that  I  woke  from  my  dream  so 
happily  I  ' 

Edith  gradually  gathered  sufficient  strength  to  lean 
upon  Edward's  arm  and  take  walks  in  the  open  air, 
whi'^h  soon  restored  her  to  health.  And  of  a 
bright  sunny  morning  they  would  walk  to  the  rustic 
bench  beside  the  "  haunted  stream,"  and  there  Bit 
and  chat  merrily  for  hours. 

In  a  few  months  after  Edward's  return,  and  on  a 
bright,  sunny  morning,  the  people  of  the  village,  along 
with  Parson  Goodman,  were  again  assembled  in  the 
old -farm-house  parlour  to  witness  Edith's  marriage. 
This  time  the  faces  of  the  old  ladies  seemed  to  grow 
voung  again  as  thej'  gazed  on  the  h^ppy  bride;  and 
there  were  no-dark,  brooding  clouds  hanging  over  the 
house,  bul  the  sky  was  as  clear  aa  crystal,  and  the 
fnnbeams  shot  through  the  latticed  window  and  fell 
upon  their  heads  as  the  minister  pronoimced  them  man 
aud  wife. 

There  remains  but  little  more  to  he  told,  and  this 
story  will  be  finished. 

•  Lot  us,  gentle  reader,  skip  over  a  period  of  five  years, 
.md  we  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melrille,  with  their  two 
)  vo-iming  children,  seated  at  their  tea.on  a  cold,  snowy 
1- .lit  in  December. 

What  a  cold  night  it  is  !"  said  Mrs.  Melville,  as  she 
■id  at  the  window,  and  saw  the  great  heap  of  snow 
■  Ind  settled  there. 

;'ep.  it  is  a  hi>rd  storm,"  eaid  Mr.  Melville,  and  he 
V:  his  chair  nearer  the  fire,  and  took  little  Edith  on 
knee. 

Ma'am,"  cried  Mary,  the  servant,  ruBhicg  intg  the 


room,  out  of  breath,  and  covered  with  stiow;  "  ma'am, 
there's  a  man  down  near  the  gste .  lying  in  the  snow, 
dying,  and  savs  he  must  see  Mr.  and  Sirs.  Melville 
before  he  dies ;  and  he  told  me  to  run  and  tell  yers  to 
come  quickly." 

"A  man  wants  to  see  us!"  exclaimed  Edith,  upset- 
ting her  cup  of  tea. 

Yes,  marm  ;  hurry  or  he  wiU  be  dead  !"  said 
Mary,  dashing  out  into  the  storm,  followed  by  Edward 
and  Edith. 

They  heard  a  'groan,  and,  following  the  sound,  they 
found  a  man  lying  on  his  back  in  the  deep  snow.  The 
light  fropi  the  window  fell  upon  his  face,  and  displayed 
the  features  of  George  Hawhurst.  Yes,  George  Haw- 
hurst—a  beggar  and  starving. 

"  Let  the  wretch  die,"  said  Edward,  turning  away. 
■"  Ko,"  said  the  sweet  and  gentle  Edith,  placing  her 
hand  on  her  husband's  arm,  no,  Edward,  let  us  for- 
give, that  we  may  be  forgiven." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  guardian  angel ;  you  are  right,"  said 
Edward,  quickly,  and  they  lifted  the  dying  man  up, 
and,  carrying  him  into  the  house,  laid  hia  shrunken 
body  on  the  sofa,  but  he  was  dead. 


THE  THREE  EOBES. 
I  saw  a  light  at  the  niudow  pane 

On  a  cairn  and  starrv  night, 
And  I  knew  there  were  busy  fingers  there 

Making  a,  robe  so  v.  bite. 
And  I  knew  that  theu-  hearts  were  light  and  gay 

.4.S  they  se'ved  the  adorniuss  (air, 
And  I  knew  they  hpA  carefully  laid  away 
A  beautiful  >STeath  they  had  tv.ined  that  day, 

To  tie  on  her  pale  brou-n  hair  : 
And  I  knew  they  had  f-jlded  a,  snowy  veil 

To  clasp  on  her  marble  brov/ ; 
for  the  one  tiiat  she  loved  by  her  side  would  stand. 

And  utter  the  solemn  ^  ow. 

I  saw  a  light  by  the  window  pane, 

When  the  wind  went  sobbing  by, 
And  cokl  and  fitful  drifts  of  rain 

Fell  from  the  weeping  sky. 
And  not  .^  star  from  its  home  looted  down 

On  the  dM  ellings  of  men  below  ; 
.-^  nd  the  pale  moon  shrank  fiom  the  fearful  frown, 
And  hid  its  face  in  the  trailing  go^^■n 

Of  thecloudv,  in  her  grief  .md  woe; 
And  1  knew  there  ware  busy  finders  there 

Sie^ving  a  robe  so  white  : 
And  a  snowy  -nieath  for  her  pale  brown  hair, 
Bedewed  with  the  tears  of  those  watchers  fair. 

They  had  twined  by  that  midnight  light. 

Away,  above,  where  the  sweet-faced  stars 

Are  singing  creation's  hymn, 
There  shincth  a,  gl  ory  so  pure  and  bright 

That  the  light  of  the  sun  is  dim. 
There  I  see  a  concourse  of  angels  fair 

Preparing  .-l  robe  so  white, 
Getnmiug  a  cro\vTi  for  the  pale  brown  hair 
Of  a  lieautiful  maiden  awaiting  there 

To  be  Clowned  an  angel  bright. 
Then  I  knew  that  one  home  in  this  world  of  ours 

Had  >\-itnessed  a  sad  farewell, 
And  I  knew  that  the  angels  had  v/elconje  her 

In  their  beautiful  home  to  dwell. 


Eight  parishes  in  Louisiana  have  been  flooded, 
owing  to  crevasses  in  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
About  a  thousand  people  have  been  placed  in  great 
distress,  and  the  Government  has  been  asked  for 
rehef. 

The  icnports  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  January, 
1874,  amounted  to  £31,274,404,  against  £27,397,673 
in  same  month  last  year.  Exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  Jf.nuary,  1874,  amounted  to  £19,472,487 
against  £20,298,547  in  the  corresponding  month  last 
year. 

The  American  House  of  Representatives  has  passed, 
by  140  against  102  votes,  tho  finance  bill  already 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  fixing  the  green-back  and  Na- 
tional Bank  currencies  at  four  hundred  m.iIlion  dollars 
each.  The  house,  by  108  against  40  votes,  has  also 
passed  the  free  banking  bill. 

The  declared  val-ae  of  merc'nandise  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  December, 
1873,  was  £379,789,812,  as  against  £354,693,624  in 
1872.  The  exports  from  the  TJ  uited  Kingdom  in  1873 
amounted  to  £255,173,836,  against  £256,357,347  in 
1872. 

A  Government  Commission  is  about  to  be  issued  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  organisation  of  her 
Majesty's  Civil  Service.  The  Coniraission  will  take 
cognisance  of  the  complaints  that  have  lately  prevailed 
in  the  service,  but  has  no  authority  t/i  go  intn  the 
question  of  salaries.  Dr.  Ljon  Pkiytair  has  eon.i-.'nted 
to  act  as  chairman. 

PERAMBULAroRS.— P.  Ledwidfie,  mamifacturer,  32  Amiens- 
street,  and 32  Lower  Ormond-quay.  N.B.— -Kopairs  promptly 
executed.  lo.'i4U 


EPITAPHIAIvrA, 

[Specially  contributed.] 

From  ISTew  Jersey : — 

'Weep,  stranger,  for  a  father  spill'd 

From  a  stage  coach,  and  thereby  kill'd ; 

His  name  was  John  Sykes,  a  maker  of  saasengers, 

Shin  with  three  other  outside  passengers. 

In  a  churchyard  in  Dorchester ; — 

Frank  frpm  his  Betty  snatch'd  by  fate, 

Shows  how  uncertain  is  our  state. 
He  smiled  at  morn— at  noon  lay  dead. 
Flung  from  a  horsa  that  kick'd  his  head  ; 
But  though  he's  gone,  from  tears  refrain, 
At  judgment  he'll  get  up  again. 

To  the  pie-house  memoi-y  of  Nell  Batchelor,  the  Ox- 
ford pie-woman  ; — 

Here  into  the  dust 
The  mouldering  crust 

Of  Eleanor  Batchelor's  shoven, 
■Well  versed  in  the  arts 
Of  pies,  custards,  and  tarts, 

And  the  lucrative  skill  of  the  oven. 
When  she'd  lived  long  enough. 
She  made  her  last  pulf, 

A  puff  by  her  husband  much  praised, 
T»ow  here  she  doth  Mei 
And  makes  a  dirt  pie. 

In  hopes  that  her  crust  ■n-ill  be  raiset'. 

At  St.  Martin's  Church,  Stamford,  Lincolhshii-e  :— 
Ib  remembrance  of  that  prodigy  in  nature,  Daniel  LaBi 
bert,  a  native  of  Leicester,  who  was  possessed  of  an  exoellca, 
and  convivial  mind,  and  in  personal  gi-eatness  he  had  no  com- 
petitor.  He  measured  three  feet  one  inch  round  the  legs, 
nine  feet  four  inches  round  the  body,  and  -weighed  52  stone 
nibs.  He  departed  this  life  on  the  21st  of  June,  1S09,  agmi 
years.  As  a  testimony  of  respect  this  stone  has  beep 
erected.   N.B.— The  stone  of  141b. 

On  a  punster  :— 

Beneath  the  gi-avel  and  these  stones. 
Lies  poor  .Tack  LifTey's  skin  aud  bones ; 
His.flesu  I  oft  hare  heard  him  say 
He  hoped  ia  time  would  ipake  good  hay. 
Quoth  I,  "  How  can  that  come  to  pass  '." 
And  he  replied,  "  All  fleshis  g-rass." 

« 

In  High  Wycombe  churchyard,  oli  Jlr.  Thoiaa> 
Aldridge,  aged  90  : — 

Of  no  distemper. 
Of  no  blast  he  died. 

But  fell,  . 
Like  autumn  fruit 
That's  mellow'd  long, 
E'en  wondered  at. 
Because  he  dropt  no  sooner. 
Providence  socm'd  to  wind  him  up 
For  four  score  years,  yet  ran  he  oa  ' 
Nine  winters  more,  till,  hkc  a  clock 
'Worn  out  with  beating  time, 
At  last  stood  still. 

In  Westminster  Abbey,  on  Samuel  foot*,  th« 
comedian  : —  * 

Here  lies  one  Foote,  whose  death  fnay  thousands  save, 
For  death  has  now  one  foot  within  the  grave. 

In  a  Wiltshir-e  churchyard  : — 

Beneath  this  steane  lies  our  deare  child  who's  gone  from  US 

For  evermore  into  eternity, 
■Where  us  do  Jiope  that  -n  e  shall  go  to  he. 

For  him  can  ne'er  go  back  to  we. 

In  Edinburgh  churchyard  : — 

Here  lies  the  bancs  o'  Tammy  Mosser, 
O  tarry  woo'  he  M  as  a  drcip.ser ; 
He  had  many  f.aults  and  many  meiits, 
And  died  of  drinking  ardent  spirits. 

Hammersmith  Church,  Sliddlesex,  on  Thomas  Wor 
lidge,  painter,  died  September  23,  1766  ; — 
He  who  h.ad  art  so  near  to  nature  brought. 
As  e'en  to  give  to  shadow.s  life  and  thought, 
Had  yet,  alas  I  no  art  or  power  to  save 
His  own  C(.>'-poroal  substance  from  the  gl'ave  ; 
Yet,  tho'  his  mortal  part  inactive  lies, 
S-'till  Worlidge  lives  —for  genius  never  dies. 

In  All  Saints'  churchyard,  Ne-wcaetle 

Here  lies  Robert  Wallis, 

Clerk  of  All  Hallows, 

King  of  good  fellows. 

And  maker  of  bellows. 
He  bellow.!-,  did  make  to  the  day  of  his  clcjith, 
But  he  that  made  bellows  could  never  make  brcl^h 

Epitaph  on  the  death  of  Stephen  Remmnt,  E«q  , 
\Vc;olwich  : — 

Here's  a  r':^>j  vnt  of  life,  and  a  r?ir)}a)iS  of  death, 
taken  off  both  a*  once  in  a  remnant  of  breath. 
To  mortality  this  gives  a  happy  release, 
"!"orw'nat  was  the  i  emnant^TOves.  now  the  icfioh  vic<^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ANOTHER  FROPOSAL    TO  MISS  LDTCOLKE. 

Charlps  did  not  call  at  the  cottage  for  some  little 
time  after  his  friend's  departure.  He  had  been  weigh- 
ing the  probabilities  in  his  miud  as  to  whether  he 
should  try  vhere  his  friend  had  failed — whether  it 
PFOuld  be  worth  while  to  run  the  risk  of  being  made 
miserable  by  a  rejection  for  the  sake  of  a  faint  chance 
of  success  which  he  might  have.  He  decided  at  last 
that  he  would  not,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  that  re- 
solve was  cast  to  the  winds  upon  the  very  first  occasion 
that  he  met  Miss  Lincohie— and  he  proposed  in  a  rail- 
way carriage. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  dealt  with  very  common- 
place people  and  incidents,  indeed  ;  but  a  proposal  in  a 
railway  cai-riage  is  a  piece  of  romantic  love-making 
upon  which  I  rather  pride  myself.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  manage  than  a  scene  like  Gordon's 'imlucky 
venture  at  the  river  side,  where  the  rippb'ng  brooklet 
murmured  its  soft  lullaby,  where  the  feathered  song, 
sters  of  the  forest  (vulgarly  called  birds)  warbled 
their  melody  above  the  absorbing  scene  below, 
and  where  it  was  easy  to  be  sentimental  to 
any  extent  ;  but  -in  a  railway  carriage  ther*^ 
is  nothing  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
aonr.  People  are  apt  to  intrude  upon  tele  a 
Utes,  and,  supposing  the  lady  should  happen -to  accept 
you,  it  is  extremely  difficult — not  to  say  impossible — 
to  take  her  in  your  arms  very  gently  and  kiss  her — 
the  proper  thing  to  do  on  such  occasions.  And  ye* 
Charley  managed  it.  Lawyers,  you  know,  are  wonder- 
ful people. 

It  happened  in  this  -wise  :  Miss  Lincolne  had  been 
©n  a  short  visit  to  a  friend  of  BIrs.  Maitland,  and  one 
evpuing  (of  course  it  was  in  the  evening — fancy  the 
pleasure  of  proposing  before  dinner)  she  was  re- 
'iurning  home,  when  a  gentleman  entered  the 
tarriage,  and,  necessarily,  this  gentleman  was 
Charley, 

They  began  to  talk  upon  indifferent  matters  at  first' 
tnd  gradually  they  came  |o  the  subject  of  Gordon  and 
iiis  sudden  departure. 

"  He  went  away  very  suddenly,  did  he  not  ?"  she 
jaid,  in  the  coolest  way,  as  if  she,  dear,  innocent  girl> 
j:new  nothing  of  the  cause. 

"Very  suddenly,  indeed.  He  came  to  my  office 
iirect  from  yon,  and  told  me  that  he  intended  to  goto 
town  for  a  month." 

"  And  he  told  you  the — the  reason  ?"  she  asked 
very  quietly,  and  without  the  least  discomposure. 

"He  did,"  stammered  Charley,  whose  prudent  re- 
solve was  evaporating  with  terrific  rapidity.  "  He  told 
ne  that  you  had  rejected  him,  and  I  rejoice.  Miss 
Lincolne,  to  ha*'e  this  opportunity  of  telling  you,  on 
tny  own  behalf,  a  similar  story  to  that  which  he  gave 
atttevance.    Nay,  hear  me  out,"  he  urged,  as  she 
waived  her  little  hand  deprecatingly.  "  Youmay  rejec* 
ae,  and  bid  me  be  silent  afterwards,  but  I  nmst 
speak.    Gordon  and  I  have  been  friend=^  for  years,  and 
we  both  worish^'pped  (adored  would  be  too  strong, 
dear  reader)  at  the  same  shrine.    He  was  wealthy,  I 
was  comparatively  poor  ;  therefore  I  wished  him  first 
af  all  to  urge  his  petition.    But  now,  since  your  heart 
W.1S  not  in  his  keeping,  I  have  come  to  your  feet-to  be 
rejec-tcd." 

This  was  spoken  metaphorically,  for  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  kneel  at  her  feet  without 
tqueezing  himself  a  little.    Railway  carriages  were 


E.  never  intended  for  this  purpose,  or  the  directors  would 
no  doubt  have  been  more  thoughtful.  As  it  was,  the 
speech  was  rather  a  good  one,  and  he  was  pleased  to 
find  that  she  was  moved  by  it. 

"  I  am  destined,  it  seems,  to  estrange  all  my  friends, 
Mr.  Rus.sell,"  she  said  softly  and  sadly.  "It  is  not 
your  comparative  poverty,  as  you  call  it,  which  induces 
me  to  decline  your  offer  also,  for  from  the  first  day  I 
met  you  I  have  admired  you  very  much.  There  are 
other  reasons  which  compel  me  to  refuse  your  ofi'er." 

He  was  not  discouraged  by  this  answer,  for  there 
was  a  gleam  in  her  eyes  of  that  touching  tenderness 
which  we  have  already  seen  there  when  she  sat  at 
Mrs.  Maitland's  feet.  Perhaps  it  arose  on  both  occa- 
sions_  from  the  same  cause.  He  pleaded  his  case  with 
an  ability  which,  if  exercised  in  a  law  court,  would 
have  gained  for  him  golden  opinions.  He  overruled  all 
her  objections,  and  at  last  settled  the  question  by 
asking, 

"  You  must  answer  me  one  little  question,  which 
will  decide  the  matter  :    Do  you  love  me  *" 

This  was  a  very  great  question,  and  Mary  found  it 
extremely  difticult  to  answer.  She  certainly  did  love 
him,  and  she  was  not  an  adept  in  concealing  her  feel- 
ings. He  saw  her  reply  in  her  eyes,  in  her  heaving 
breast,  and  he  heard  it  at  last  from  her  own  lips.  She 
did  love  him,  and  after  that  confession  he  refused  to 
hear  any  further  objections.  He  tried  to  steal  hig 
arm  around  her  waist,  but  those  first-class  railway  cai> 
riages  are  really  extremely  ill  adapted  for  that  kind  of 
thing,  and  he  poured  into  her  not  unwilling  ear  words 
of  sweetness  and  tenderness  such  as  young  ladies,  and 
old  ones,  too,  love  to  hear.  When  they  left  that — I 
almost  said  fatal — railway  carriage,  they  were  engaged, 
and  to  be  engaged  is  very  pleasant,  I  am  told. 

Now,  observe  the  temptations  to  sensational  writing 
were  this  anything  less  than  a  faithful  record  of  facts. 
It  would  have  been  so  easy  tt)  introduce  a  railway  acci- 
dent just  at  the  critical  moment,  except  that  railway 
accidents  are  unfortunately  too  common  at  present ;  and, 
besides,  one  or  both  of  the  youug  people  might  have 
been  fatally  injured,  which  would  have  brought  the 
narrative  to  an  abrupt  conclusion.  There  were,  how- 
ever, a  convenient  number  of  tunnels  on  that  line,  and 
to  engaged  people  tunnels  are  extremely  welcome  o£ 
course. 

Mrs.  Maitland  was  certainly  astonished  when  Charles 
escorted  Miss  Lincolne  home,  and  iutroduced  her  as  his 
future  wife.  'In  her  secret  heart  she  was  not  perhaps 
altogether  pleased,  but  the  choice  was  not  hers  to  make, 
so  that  she  learned  to  submit  to  it  with  a  very  good 
grace. 

In  her  own  room  that  night,  Mary  sat  before  her 
window,  and  she  was  almost  startled  by  her  own  ap- 
pearance. Doubt,  fear,  love,  all  three  blended  were  de- 
picted in  her  countenance,  a.nd  with  clasped  hand* she 
communed  with  her  own  spirit. 

"  Have  I  done  right  in  accepting  him  ?"  she  asked 
herself  ;  "  can  there  be  any  other  result  from  our  mar- 
riage than  trouble  and  di.sgrace  and  sorrow.  Oh  I  that 
the  past  could  be  blotted  out  for  me  and  mine — that  I 
could  forget  what  I  am  in  the  joy  of  what  I  shall  be." 

It  has  been  the  despairing  cry  of  many  another 
stricken  heart,  and  will  be  so  to  the  end  of  time.  Look 
at  yourself  and  yom-  position  to-day — both  are  the  re- 
sults of  all  your  past  experience,  and  there  is  not  one 
element  in  your  character,  not  one  spoke  in  the  Indder 
up  wliich  you  have  climbed  which  you  yourself  have 
not  formed  in  the  past.  IJleneps  aiid  sin  in  that  past 
briug  sorrow 'in  the  present — idleness  or  siu  in  the 
present  bring  sorrow  and  disgrace  in  the  future.  It  is 
the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  God. 

Charley's  meditations  were  of  a  much  more  pleasant 
nature  that  evening.  H<e  returned  home  and  wrote  to 
his  friend,  for  in  the  flush  of  his  own  happiness  he  did 
not  forget  the  solitary  young  mian,  his  friend,  who 
had  failed  where  ,  he  h^d  succeeded.  He 
wrote  to  him,  telling  him  (<i  his  newly- 
found  happiness,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  Gordon 
had  found  some  new  object  upon  whom  he  might  be- 


stow his  affection.',  and  who  v.-ould  be  willing  to  re. 
ceive  the  gift.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  attack  in  Gor- 
don's case  had  been  a  very  severe  one  indeed,  and  as 
yet  the  patient  had  not  fully  recovered. 

Nor  di<l  it  accelerate  his  recovery  to  learn  that 
Charley  had  been  successful.  Hadnot  Miss  Lincolne  as- 
sured liim  that  strong  jirivate  rea.sons  of  her  own  pre- 
vented her  from  marrying  any  one,  and  yet  in  an  ex-  • 
tremely  short  space  of  time  tliese  reasons  seemed  to 
have  been  di-pelled.  (Jharley  wa.s  undoubtedly  hia  i 
friend,  but  love  is  stronger  than  friendship,  just  as 
blood  is  thicker  than  water.  However,  he  wrote  an 
exceedingly  cordial  letter  of  congratulation,  which 
took  him  precisely  two  days  and  three  nights  to  comi 
po.-ie,  and  another  night  to  write. 

The  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated  in  a  couple  of 
months.  Charley  was  anxious  to  have  it  in  a  month, 
but  Mr.s.  Maitland  pledged  her  reputation  as  a  lady  • 
well  acquainted  with  such  afiairs  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  physical  impossibility  to  prepare  the  troeein 
in  less  than  two  months,  so  that  Charley  was  compelled 
to  submit. 

Tinie  passes  very  rapidly  to  a  man  about  to  be 
hanged,  and  very  slowly  to  a  man  about  to  be  mar- 
ried, although  Charley  had  jilenty  of  occupation  for  his 
leisure  time.  He  had  a  hou.ie  to  take  and  furnish;  and, 
when  in  coinpftny  with  the  dear  creature  who  is  to  ia- 
habit  the  dove-cote  with  you,  choosing  and  furnishing 
a  house  is  very  delightful  and  very  expensive  work. 
But  the  expense,  of  course,  is  never  thought  of.  As  il 
a,  man  ever  asks  for  cliange  when  he's  going  to  be  mar- 
ried !  And  then  the  excitement  of  laying  down  car- 
pets, and  speculating  as  to  the  dampness  of  the  walls 
and  the  perfection  or  otherwi.se  of  the  drainage,  and 
badgering  the  upholsterer's  men,  who  regard  you  with 
profoimd  pity,  and  behave  as  if  no  one  was  ever  mar- 
ried before. 

All  these  little  experiences  fell  to  Charley's  lot,  for, 
like  a  young  bear,  he  was  with  all  his  housekeeping 
and  matrimonii;!  troubles  to  come. 

He  had  to  re.?ign  his  fellowship  too,  and,  after  all, 
that  cost  him  a  little  struggle,  for  three  hundred  a 
year  is  a  nice  round  sum,  and  although  Mary  was  ex-  ■ 
tremely  beautiful  and  a  most  desirable  wife  in  all,  or 
nearly  all,  respects,  there  are,  1  fear,  but  few  women 
that  are  worth  the  sacrifice  of  three  hundred  a  year. 
Do  nijt  be  indignaut,  my  dear  young  lady,  because  of 
this  sentiment,  which  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  you 
simply  atrocious.  Of  course  you  are  one  of  the  few 
who  are  worth  any  saciifice,  but  how  many  of  your 
young  lady  friends,  now,  do  you  candidly  think  to  be 
worth  resignmg  three  hundred  a  year  for  their  sakes  3 
I  should  rather  like  to  know. 

Well,  the  wedding  day  came  at  last,  and  the  weather 
was  remarkably  fine  (1  never  heard  of  wet  wedding 
days  in  stories).  Mrs.  Maitland  had  acted  throughout 
th(j  afiair  just  as  if  Mary  were  her  own  daughter,  and 
she  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  youfig  couple  to 
take  up  their  residence  with  her  at  Rose  Cottage.  But; 
Chaidey  was  foolishly  obstinate.  He  wished  to  have 
his  bride  all  to  himself,  and  to  experience  the  unmixed 
bliss  of  paying  rent  and  taxes  for  himself.  Conse- 
quently a  small  villa  residence,  near  Rose  Cottage,  had- 
been  taken  and  prepared  for  them. 

At  the  very  last  hour  a  strange  and  strong  (marlr 
the  alhteration)  misgiving  possessed  the  bride.  Charley 
called  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding,  and  after  a  short 
visit  he  left.  Marj'  accompanied  him  to  the  gate,  and 
ere  she  wished  him  good  night,  she  asked  him — it  is  a 
positive  fact — she  asked  him  to  release  her  from  hei 
engagement.  Perhaps  she  knew,  though,  that  he 
wouldn't. 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  force  me  to  mairy  you,  dear 
Charles,"  she  said,  pleadingly.  "I  am  quite  sura 
that  nothing  but  .sorrow  will  be  the  result  in  aftet 
years  if  this  goes  on." 

Of  course  he  refused  to  giant  her  very  preposteroui 
request,  but  he  went  away  with-the  conviction  that 
she  had  a  secret  which  she  did  net  wish  to  divulge  to 
him.  All  the  ladies  I  ever  knew' had  secrets  of  their 
own — imagine,  if  you  can,  a  lady  without  one — but 
they  were  very  small  ones,  as  a  rule,  whilst  Mary  had.'* 
very  important  oile.  StiU  he  would  not  press  her  to 
reveal  it,  even  after  they  were  married.  He  had  too 
much  faith  iu  his  bride  to  pry  into  the  secret  places  o£ 
her  heart,  if  she  w  ished  to  conceal  them. 

The  Dean  of  Newnham  performed  the  ceremony, 
which  was  attended  by  quite  a  fashionable  throng.  I 
would  describe  the  bride's  dress  if  I  could,  but  all  the 
gentlemen  were  admiring  her  face,  and  all  the  ladies 
her  attire,  so  that  I  do  not  remember;  but  I  have  nc 
doubt  that  it  was  quite  the  proper  style  of  dress,  and 
in  aocordance  with  the  latest  canons  of  Parisian  art. 
As  to  the  details  of  the  ceremony,  even  Charley  him- 
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eelf  had  but  a  faint  recollection  of  them  afterwards 
and  other  people  can  hardly  be  expected  to  recall 
them. 

The  wedding  breakfast  was  a  great  success.  Gordon 
made  his  appearance  just  in  time  to  be  too  late  for  the 
ceremony,  but  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  break- 
fast by  proposing  a  number  of  toasts,  most  of  which 
he  also  responded  to,  and  in  flirting  with  all  the  brides- 
maids with  the  greatest  impartiality.  His  absence  from 
the  church  was  not  the  result  of  accident,  for,  although 
he  made  a  mighty  efibrt  to  appear  gay  and  unconcerned 
afterwards,  and  succeeded  atlniiralily,  he  knew  that  to 
witness  the  marriage  would  have  been  to  reopen  all 
the  newly-closed  wounds. 

You  see  that  he  had  been  in  a  very  bad  way,  but 
was  slightly  better  then. 

He  returned  home  to  his  grand  old  ancestral  home 
in  the  evening  more  sad  and  despondent  than  he  had 
ever  been  in  his  life.  He  entered  his  drawingroom, 
where  a  bright  fire  *va»  burning,  refused  to  touch  the 
dinner  which  awaited  him,  and  gave  himself  up  to  se- 
rious meditation. 

"Another  such  day  would  drive  me  mad,"  he  mut- 
tered. "  If  Charley  were  not  my  friend,  and  if  he  had 
not  -won  her  fairly  and  honourably,  I  could  have  hated 
him  with  my  whole  heart,  but  as  it  is,  he  deserves  his 
luck.  And  yet  how  noble  a  mistress  she  would  have 
been  for  this  pkce.  Where  shall  I  find  a  wife,  I  won- 
der, for  I  want  one  badly  ?"  ' 

If  he  had  adopted  the  modern  plan  of  advertising  he 
might  have  h.id  a  +housand  tenders  for  the  vacant  post, 
but  it  never  occ;\irred  to  him,  and  he  was  accoidiugly 
intensely  wrot<-hed,  and  whilst  he  was  bewailing  his 
folitary  lot,  the  bride  and  liridegroom  were  on  tlieir 
way  to  Scotland.  For  a  honeymoon  tour  commend  me 
to  Scotland.  The  lakes  are  very  fine  and  very  roman- 
tic. 'W'indermere  and  llydal  Water,  and  Grassmere  are 
admirably  arlapted  for  killing  and  cooing,  but  there  is 
just  a  trifle  too  much  wator,  au'i  as  it  nearly  always 
rains  there,  matters  are  not  improved.  Bonnie  Scot- 
land, the  land  of  admirable  lassies,  and  still  more  ad- 
mirable whiskey,  of  warm- heart.ed  patriots,  and  still 
warmer  kail,  is  just  the  place  for  a  bridal  tour.  Mel- 
r"^e  Abbey  anil  Abbotsford.  and  the  Trosachs  and 
Arthur's  Seat,  and  tbA  hadducks,-'.Tnd  a  thousand  other 
charms  are  to  be  found  in  this  home  of  romance.  Their 
love  wan  young,  their  hearts  were  high,  high  as  the 
Scotch  mountains  and  the  hotel  bills,  and  everything 
was  beautiful  to  them  from  Loch  Katrine  to  the  fish- 
wives in  the  Canongate  of  Kdinburgh. 

Love's  first /Iream  I  Lotus  enjoy  it  while  we  are 
able.  It  would  be  no  more  possible  to  experience  its 
bliss  than  it  v,-onld  be  to  eat  raspberry  tarts  alone  for 
1  whole  year.  It  came  to  an  end  nevertheless,  all  too 
poon.  Charky  had  to  return  to  bis  office,  and  Mrs. 
Russell  (Mary  woifld  be  hardly  dignified  enough  for  a 
narfied  lady)  to  her  h()usehold  care.s — her  Laves  and 
Penates,  and  then  the  delight  r.fjthat  -"ominK  home,  to 
sit  in  their  own  drawingroom- -which,  by  the  way,  was 
IF  large  ae  a  respectable  vestry  in  a  church — over  the 
;pi-tray,  and  feel  that,  at  last,  they  were  hona-fid'. 
■arried  people.  And  as  .Mrs.  Russell  handed  her 
!pouae  his  first  cup  .of  tea  in  his  own  house, 
ihe  looked  into  his  face,  .and  .both  laughed.  It  was 
•oirresistibly  comic,-  yoii  know,  to  be  m  your  own  house 
vith  ypuroivn  wife  when  you  have  have  been  married 
nu  a  month.    And  thus  they  startled  life. 

(Xn  be  continued.) 

:  WAS  '00  EVER  A  BOY. 
little  fQilr-y<-'aT-old  Hnrry 
Bright  in  bcsaty  and  joy, 
Sa.i<l  with  bis  ;vcccnt  of  wonder, 

'  Papa,  w!k.s  oi)  ever  a  boy  ? 
Was  'do  ever  as  littie  as  I  be  ?" 
"  I)e.ir  t)al>v,"  t  saidin  reply, 

my  darlin/x  evei-y  be  weary 
Anil  hc^rt-worn  and  sinful  as  I  ? 

A^ith  forehend  r-f  whiteness  and  candour, 
*  An(l  lovirt;^  anil  iimt'cent  eyes, 
Thoi!  dust  i]ie«siire  liie  distance  between  ns 

With  stranjie  and  holy  surprise. 
Thou  liVe  a  burl,  fliiobeil  and  fragraEt ; 

I  like  aleaf  aoits  f^ll  , 
I  far  away  from  the  angels  : 

Thou  within  reach  of  their  call. 

Type  of  the  beauty  celestial. 

Humble,  and  tender,  and  sweet, 
Thou-cpnwst  itt  faith,  mv  darling, 

T'i  sit  at  thy  father's  feet, 
rarierhr.  hy  thy  loving  example, 

Vy  thv  truth  tiiat  knrvws  no  alV.v, 
?t  i;.  1  ■j.n  to  our  Father  ai  siniplv,' 

And  In  heart  bealwavs  a  boy.  " 


x  he  Dean  Fere,  t  coal  and  iron  roasters  hare 
o  reduce  miners'  ■wages  25  per  centi 


THE  WIDOW'S  SEASON. 

"  It  seems  to  me  I  don't  look  as  well  as  usual  to- 
night," said  Mrs.  Major  Dartburg. 

Mrs.  Major  Dartburg  had  been  younger,  and  she  had 
been  prettier,  but  she  was  surprisingly  well  gotten-up 
for  all  that.  And,  as  she  invariably  took  the 
precaution  to  be  accompanied  into  "  society"  by  her 
companion.  Miss  Ormsby,  whose  special  duty  it 
was  to  observe  and  correct  all  mistakes  of  costume, 
complexion,  and  curls  before  other  eyes  could  possibly 
take  note  of  them,  Mrs.  Dartburg  felt  tolerably  safe. 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Dartburg,  Cjuerulously,  "  I  don't 
look  as  well  as  usual,  and  if  Mr.  Truxton  is  to  be'there, 
I  want  to  look  better.  Mr.  Truxtou  has  estates.  Mr. 
Truxton  owns  a  yacht,  and  drives  a  four-in-hand.  I 
tell  you  what,  Kate,  you  must  put  on  a  little  more 
rouge  on  the  left  cheek.  And,  Kate,  if  you  would 
only  leave  oft'  wearing  those  dowdy  black  dresses.  I 
really  am  beginning  to  be  ashamed  of  you,  when  we  go 
into  the  ball-room.  People  will  think  J  don't  pay  you 
enough  to  clothe  you  decently  ?  Do  get  something 
new  and  styUsh — a  black  iron-grenadine,  or  a  China 
crape. " 

'■  I  have  others  to  provide  for  besides  myself,"  said 
Kate,  quietly.  "  I  cannot  afford  the  ne-w  decorations 
of  which  you  speak,  Mrs.  Dartburg.  " 

"But  I'm  not  aware  that  I  am  called  upon  to  sup- 
port all  the  beggars  and  orphans  in  creation  I"  said  the 
widcnv,  sharply.  "  Here — put  this  spraj'  of  purple 
pansies  in  your  hair — they  are  quite  mourning  enough, 
I'm  sure — and  wear  luj'  wax  beads;  they'll  enliven  up 
the  old  crape-rnaretz  a  little." 

Mrs.  Dartburg's  scarlet-lipped  smile  ■was  unwontedly 
sweet  that,  night,  as  she  curtsied  low  to  Mr.  Truxton, 
the  rich  widower. 

"  He's  handsome,"  thoitght  thd  husband-huntress. 
"  Dear  me,  he  can't  be  over  forty,  and  as  straight  as  an 
arrow."  ^ 

And  she  chatted  away  in  her  most  fascinating  man- 
ner as  she  walked  through  the  rooms,  leaning  on  Mr. 
Truxton' s  arm. 

"A  very  agreeable  woman,"  thought  the  million- 
aire, "  though  not  so  young  as  she  has  been.  Knows 
everybody — has  a  jieipetual  fund  of  conversation,  and 
seems  exceedingly  amiable.  If  I  should  marry  again 
—  and  really  little  Tom  needs  a  womarf's  care  wheii  he 
is  at  home  for  the  holidays — it  certiiinly  is  worth  think- 
ing a  bout/' 

"  Who  is  that  tall  girl  by  the  window,"  he  asked, 
"with  the  black  eyes  and  the  pretty  hair! ' 

"  How  strange  that  you  should  notice  her,"  laughed 
Mrs.  I)artburg,  artlessly.  "  Why  she  is  my  companioil, 
Kate  Ormsby — a  sort  of  poor  relation,  whom  I  keep 
with  me  out  of  pure  charity  !" 

"  'Very  kind  of  you,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Truxton, 
and  he  thought  again  that  with  such  an  amiable  per- 
sonage as  this,  his  motherless  little  boy  -would  hardly 
fail  to  be  h.ippy. 

''  It  is  a  trial  at  times,"  went  on  Mrs.  Dartburg,  who 
was  determined  to  neutralise  the  admiration  which 
beamed  in  Mr.  Truxton's  eyes,  as  he  glanced  back  over 
his  shoulder  toward  Kate's  queenly  form,  "  for  her 
tamper  is  exceedingly  uncertain.  But  it  is  my  duty 
to  bear  with  it,  and  I  never,  never  shrink  from  duty  !" 

Mr.  Truxton  felt  himseif  more  and  moro  attracted 
towards  this  angelic  creature — ,apd  he  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  ask — in  an  off-hand  manner,  as  he 
fondly  flattered  himself,  "  whether  she  was  fond  of 
children." 

'  I  adore  them  ?"  said  the  widow,  clasping  her 
hands. 

I  "I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  Sir.  Truxton.  "  I  have  a 
I  little  boy  of  my  own  !" 

I     How  transparent  is  man  !    Is  it  any  wonder  that 

I  Mrs.  Dartburg  felt,  as  she  took  off  her  curls  and  teeth, 
at  half  past  twelve,  that  she  had  done  a  good  evening's 

I  work  i  .  • 

[  But  alas  !  how  trifling  a  rircumhtance  may  compel 
"the  best  laid  plans  of  mice  or  widows"  to  "  gang 
agley"  as  Burns  hath  it,  with  a  slight  variation. 

It  happened  that  the  next  day  Mr.  Truxton  took  it 
into  his  he^d  to  go  to  St.  Sebastian's  Hall,  a  select 
boarding  school  "  for  boys  under  twelve,"  to  see  his 
little  son,  whose  infant  ideas  were  being  diligently 
ta.ight  to  fhoot  within  its  venerable  walls. 

'Have  you  been  to  Boughtyn,  pa'"  loudly  de- 
manded Tommy  Ti  uxton.  '  Ja':k  and  Billy  Ormsby 
have  got  a  sister  at  Saratfiga  !" 

And  .Tack  and  Billy,  two  apple-cheeked  urchins  of 
nine  and  ten,  chimed  artlessly  in, 

'     "  Did  you  see  our  Rate,  sir  J" 


"  'VYho  is  your  Kate  ?"  asked  Mr,  Truxton,  amused 
at  their  boy-ways. 

"She's  MisB  Ormsby,"  said  Bill,  "and  she's  eom« 

panion  to  Old  Cat  Dartlaurg  !" 

"To — whom,  did  you  say?"  asked  the  -widowei^ 
somewhat  puzzled. 

"He  means  Mrs.  Major  Dartburg,"  explained  Jack  ; 
"  but  he  calls  her  Old  Cat  because  she's  so  cross  to 
Kate.  Kate  wouldn't  stay  there,  only  she  needs  the 
money  to  keep  us  at  school,"  added  the  wise  little 
man  of  the  world.  "  But  when  me  and  Bill  gets  big 
enough  to  work,  we  -won't  let  the  Old  Cat  torment  her 
any  more." 

"  She  boxes  Kate's  ears  sometimes,"  said  Bill,  re- 
sentfully, "  and  once  she  pulled  her  hair.  Kate  cried 
awfully — but  what's  the  good  of  crying  ?  We  went 
there  last  holidays,  to  spend  a  day  with  Kate,  and  tha 
Okl  Cat  banged  us  round  awful — she  said  she  hated 
boys  !" 

"  That  was  'cause  Bill  found  her  false  teeth  in  s 
glass  of  water  !"  said  Jack,  "  and  I  painted  myself  up 
out  of  her  box  with  rouge  and  lily-white,  to  look  lika 
an  Indian  on  the  war-path  !  And  she  tookrher  curls 
off  when  she  lay  down  for  a  nap,  an«xye  played  they 
was  a  scalp  !  Kate  had  such  a-combin'  'em  straight 
again,  and  Bill  asked  her  why  her  hair  didn't  grow  oa 
her  head  as  Kate's  did." 

Mr.  Truxton  burst  out  laughing. 

"  You  must  have  rendered  yourself  generally  6^ 
noxious,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  What's  obnoxious  V  said  Bill. 

But  Mr.  Truxton  began  to  question  Bill  about  hic 
studies,  with  a  most  curious  expression  on  his  face. 

He  went  back  on  the  evening  train,  and  the  firs-t 
person  he  saw,  as  he  ascended  the  steps  of  th^  Claren« 
don  Hotel,  was  Mrs.  Major  Dartburg,  in  a  fresh  toi- 
lette of  white  muslin  and  blue  ribbons  ;  while  Kat« 
Ormsby  sat  just  behind  her,  with  a  book  in  her  hand, 
on  which  her  dark,  melancholy  eyes  were  fixed. 

"  She  is  beautiful,"  thought  the  millionaire,  but  it 
was  not  the  widow  he  -was  looking  at. 

The  days  sped  by — the  %vidow  believed  that  every 
one  was  installing  her  more  firmly  in  Mr.  Truxton's 
heart  ;  while  Kate — but  Kate  had  such  a  quiet  way 
that  nol.iody  could  really  have  told  how  she  -was  pass* 
iiig  her  time. 

One  evening  Mrs.  Major  Dartburg  came  up  to  her 
room,  rather  put  out  because  Mr^  Truxton  had  just 
,  driven  his  magnificent  four-in-hand  away  from  tha 
'  door  without  asking  her  to  occupy  the  vacant  seat  be- 
side him  on  the  l-jrown  satin  cushions. 

"  ICate!"  she  said  sharply,  "  Kate  Ormsby,  what  ara 
you  doing  ?  Poring  over  a  book  of  poetry  again,  as  I 
live  ;  and  that  lace  shawl  not  draped  over  the  whita 
silk  dress  for  the  evening  !" 

"  I  think  there  is  still  time  enough,"  said  Kate, 
quietly. 

"  Don't  Contradict  me,"  said  the  widow,  in  a  passion, 
"  or  I'll  discharge  you  on  the  spot.  I've  borne  -with 
your  t<>mppr  quite  long  enough." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Kate,  calmly,  "we  shall  both 
be  suited  ;  fur  I  was  just  about  to  notify  you  of  my 
intention  to  leave  your  service." 

"And  starve  in  the  gutters!"  cried  Mrs.  Major 
Dartburg  spitefully. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Kate,  with  a  half  smile  hover< 
ing  about  her  lips. 

"  What  arc  you  gi'ing  t.o  do  then  ?"  .said  Mrs.  Dart< 
burg,  who  did  not  altogether  relish  the  idea  of  partinj 
with  the  white  slave,  -who  had  learned  to  understand 
her  complexion  and  her  temper  so  well. 

"  I  believe  I  shall  be  married  soon,"  said  Kats, 
flushing  scarlet  in  the  friendly  twilight. 

"  My  goodness  gracious  !"  cried  Jrrs.  Dartburg, 
And  what  poor  fool  would  be  crazy  enough  to  many 
ijou  ?" 

"  Mr.  Truxton,"  Kr.to  answered,  goaded  to  frank- 
ness by  the  widow's  insulting  tone,  "  We  have  been 
engaged  for  a  week." 

Mis.  Major  Dartburg  sank  feebly  down  in  an  arm 
rhn.iv  ;  as  sli-^-  aft'erwards  expressed  it,  "  all  the  strength 
went  out  of  her  at  the  thought  of  that  girl's  malicious 
manoeuvring." 

But  it  was  all  true,  nevertheless — and  Kate  Orm.sby 
looked  radiantly  beautiful  a  month  afterwards  in 
orange  blossoms  and  white  muslin,  as  she  stood  at  the 
altar  by  Mv.  Truxton's  side. 

And  ''f  anyone  wants  to  know  "what  became  of 
them  all,"  w.'  c  m  only  say  that  Kat«  and  her  husband 
,  are  scarc-lv  Uss  happy  at  Truxton  Place  than  are  Bill, 
I  Jack,  and  little  low-headed  Tommy — and  Mrs.  Majoj 
j  Dartburg  is  still  haunting  the  centres  of  fashion,  with 
I  a  complexion  as  brilliant  and  manners  as  juvenile  a^. 
I  «ver. 


ADVENTURES  OF  A  MOUNTED 
TROOPER. 

BT  J.  S.  BOKItiSS, 

A.utkor     "Night  FosHcJeers,"  "  Paring  Deeds"  £e. 
No.  VIIL 

A  CLEVER  PLANT. 

There  are  not  many  amusements  at  an  Australian 
Aiig^g  township,  and  what  few  do  exist  thrive  under 
its  patronage,  and  within  the  precincts  of  the  omni. 
present  landlord  ;  coneisting  chiefly  of  bkittlss,  bowls, 
and  quoits,  out  of  door,  and  slate  bagatelle  within. 

Of  course,  gentlemen  of  my  cloth  were  forbidden 
to  indulge  in  such  tempting  pastimes,  and,  books  being 
quite  as  few  and  far  between  as  angels'  visits,  T  often 
found  the  time  hang  rery  heavily  on  my  bonds. 

True,  I  had  a  mate  ;  but  whenever  I  was  off  duty 
he  was  on  ;  bo,  of  course,  when  I  was  at  homo,  if  our 
little  wooden-walled,  iroivroofed  hut  could  be  called 
by  such  a  name,  he  wq»  abroad  ;  and  thus  my  only 
BJethod  of  killing  time  was  by  incessantly  drawing  at 
my  little  briar-wood  jiipe,  while  I  either  polished  up 
my  arms  and  accoutrement,?  or  else  played  with  my 
noble  kangaroo  hound,  Oscar. 

This  was  very  monotonous  work,  and  my  longing 
for  books  grew  more  intense  every  week,  until  I  vei  ily 
believe  that  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  "  Blue  Beard,"  or 
"  Old  Mother  Hubbard"  would  have  been  devoured 
Trith  interest.  My  desires  were  soon  to  be  gratifiedj 
for  a  good  genius  was  presently  to  appesr  upon  the  scene* 

The  Kevereud  Zerubbabel  Meek  was  a  Noneon- 
tcrmist  minister,  of  what  particular  sect  he  never  in. 
formed  me,  and  I  don't  think  any  of  us  ever  troubled 
to  inquire. 

How  he  lived  nobody  knew,  for  he  was  always  run- 
ning about  in  a  seedy  sable  suit,  his  hat  resting  on  the 
■feack  of  his  head,  and  an  immense  gingham  umbrella 
tucked  under  his  left  arm. 

Was  anyone  ill  or  dying,  there  was  the  Reverend 
2erubbabel  Meek,  with  his  hymn-book  and  his  bundle 
cf  tracts  ;  and  on  a  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon  he 
tvas  always  to  be  found  on  the  top  of  a  hillock,  sur- 
tOiirided  by  some  half  dozen  diggers,  twice  as  many 
women,  and  apparently  thrice  as  many  squalling  child- 
ren, above  whose  shrill  treble  notes  his  nasal  twang 
was  audible  at  half  a  mile's  distance. 

There  was  no  place  of  worship  in  our  township  in 
thosfe  days,  and  thus  the  worthy  minister  was  obhged 
U)  preach  in  the  open  air,  if  he  preached  at  all ;  and 
the  same  dire  necessity  forced  him  to  live  in  a  little 
calico  tent  and  put  up  v,  ith  many  other  hardships. 

The  Reverend  Zerrub'oabel  Meek  had  a  great  draw 
en  the  innkeepers  and  grog-shanty  proprietors,  and 
tried  hard  to  corfiiteract  their  pernicious  influences  by 
getting  up  a  reading-room  on  the  goldfield ;  and,  al- 
though he  met  with  great  opposition,  he  was  at  last 
completely  successful.  A  great  bark  hut  was  erected, 
and  fitted  up  with  a  table  and  two  long  forms,  whilst 
tt  night  tallow  candles,  ia  bright  tin  sconces,  gave 
quite  an  air  of  comfort  to  the  place. 

I  can't  say  that  I  ever  felt  much  liking  for  the 
Reverend  Z  ,  as  I  called  him,  until  the  reading-room 
was  established,  but  I   soon  began  to  derive  such 
eomfort  from  the  dozen  or  so  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals that  strewed  the  board,  and  once  a  week  gave 
^lace  to  as  many  fresh  ones,  that  I  coidd  not  help 
fc^ginning  to  entertain  a  feeling  of  admiration  and 
gratitude  towards  the   man   who    had  originated 
.  the  project  and  csrried  it  out ;  the  result  being  that 
became  in  a  manner  friends  and  allies. 
Aid  cow  for  ffiy  tale  :— 

6a^.  fiSOroiEg  1  wa$  riding  my  rounds,  mwe  as  a 
T6itter  of  routine  theo.  anythiDg  else,  for  the  diggings 
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were  very  quiet  about  this  time,  and  crimes  and  out- 
rages had  been  ahno.st  unknown  for  a  month,  when  in 
passing  tho  Happy -go- Lucky,  a  quartz  claim,  them-iners 
coocycd  to  me  and  beckoned  me  to  approach. 

On  riding  up  to  the  crushing  machine  around  which 
they  were  gi-ouped,  I  found  that  they  had  called  mc- 
up  to  admire  some  splendid  pieces  of  quartz  that  had 
just  been  raised  from  the  mine,  and  they  were  all  in 
great  glee,  for  the  stone  was  so  impregnated  with  the 
glittering  metal  that  they  talked  confidently  of  its 
averaging  100  oz.  to  the  ton. 

Lender  these  circumstances  a  man  was  despatched  to 
the  nearest  inn  for  a  hamper  of  champagne,  which  I 
stayed  to  partake^of,  and,  hax-ing  drunk  to  a  continued 
run  of  good  luck,  I  remounted  my  horse,  continued  niy 
rounds,  and  got  back  to  the  camp  about  mid-day. 

I  was  at  this  time  all  alone,  for  my  mate  had  ob- 
tained a  week's  holidays  and  was  down  in  Melbourne" 
I  had,  therefore,  to  light  my  fire  and  cook  my  humble 
dinner  myself,  after  discussing  which  I  sat  in-doors 
and  smoked  all  the  afternoon,  for  it  was  raining  cats 
and  dogs,  and  then,  after  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  bit  of  cold 
damper,  I  put  on  my  waterproofs  and  ran  down  to  my 
beloved. newsroom,  which  was  in  close  proximity  to 
the  camp. 

Being  such  a  wet  evening,  there  were  very  few  papers 
there,  but,  to  my  great  joy,  I  found  the  lUastmted  Lon- 
don  and  the  I/omc  News  on  the  table,  by  which  I  knew 
that  the  English  mail  must  have  recently  arrived  in 
Melbourne.  I  was  soon  so  thoroughly  engrossed  with 
the  papers  that  I  never  heard  the  howling  wind  and 
beating  rain  without,  and  my  mind  was  only  brought 
back  to  things  antipodean  by  the  opening  of  the  door 
and  the  entrance  of  a  man. 

It  was  the  Reverend  Zerubbabel  Meek,  presenting 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a  half  drowned  rat,  with 
his  umbrella-point  dropping  a  little  river  along  tbg 
floor  as  he  advanced  to  the  fire. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Meek,  what  on  earth  brings  you  out 
such  a  night  as  this  ?''  I  exclnimed. 

"  Duty,  my  dear  young  man,  duty  ;  and  I  have  stiU 
further  to  go.  I've  to  cross  the  flat  right  over  to  the 
Ballarook-road  in  all  this  rain." 

"  My  dear  sir,  what  on  earth  for  ?  Why  'tis  a  good 
six  miles,  over  a  most  lonely  road,  in  a  night  as  dark 
as  pitch.'   Can  you  not  put  it  off  until  to-morrow  2" 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Rush,  death  won't  always  wait  until  morn, 
ing  ;  a  poor  man  has  this  evening  fallen  down  the 
Myanga  pit,  and  been  brought  to  the  surface  so  injured 
^hat  he  can't  live  many  hour.s.  There  is  no  minister 
of  the  Gospel  save  my  unworthy  self  within  many 
leagues,  and  I  have  just  received  an  urgent  message 
begging  and  praying  me  to  hasten  to  his  bedside.  Mr- 
Rush,  I  can't  disregard  such  a  summons." 

The  minister  spoke  very  earnestly,  and  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

"  Mr.  Meek,  I  honour  your  feelings,  and  1  admire 
your  courage,"  I  said  ;  "  and  now  I  have  a  proposition 
to  make.  It  will  be  madness  to  attempt  the  join-ney 
on  foot  such  a  night  as  this,  so  just  run  up  to  camp> 
saddle  my  horse  and  ride  ovei'.  Take  care  of  him. 
mind,  and  harness  him  with  the  plain  saddle  and 
bridle  that  you  will  find  hanging  up  in  a  corner  of  the 
stable.  Don't  take  niy  trooper  trappings,  for  if  any 
One  noticed  them  and  reported  that  I  lent  my  charger 
even  to  a  minister,  I  should  stand  a  fair  chance  of 
being  dismissed  the  service." 

Mr.  Meek  was  profuse  in  his  thanks.  I  never  saw  a 
man  appear  so  gratef  lil  for  a  little  kindness  in  my  life^ 
and,  giving  himjthe  key  of  the  stable,  I  also  forced  upon 
him  my  rLiackintosh  cape.  After  watching  him  take  his 
departure,  I  took  up  my  paper  again,  and  composed 
myself  for  another  couple  of  hours'  enjoyment,  with 
the  comfortrng  thought  in  addition  .that  I  had  jus* 
perform'5d  an  act  of  neighbourly  kindnesB, 
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I  wag  up  pretty  early  on  the  following  morning,  foi 
I  expected  to  have  a  good  half-hour's  work  to  perfonr 
before  I  sat  down  to  breakfast  in  the  way  of  grcomina 
my  nag,  for  I  did  not  expect  that  the  worthy  dirine 
had  thought  ot  doing  so  after  his  long  and  dirty  ride. 
Clergymen  could  not  be  expected  to  undertake  such 
work  as  horse-cleaning. 

'  1  found  my  good  steed  in  his  stall,  impatiently 
waiting  for  his  morning  feed;  but  he  presented  a  woe. 
ful  spectacle,  being  spl  .shed  with  mud  so  thickly  that 
he  looked  like  a  spotted  coach  dog. 

I  lost  no  time  in  getting  a  bucket  or  two  of  water, 
and  was  about  to  set  to  work  to  clean  him  when  thd 
dull  thud  of  a  horse's  hoof  strokes  advancing  at  a 
gallop,  were  audiiile  outeide,  and  then  I  heard  a  voice 
ciy  out,  •'  Mr.  Ku.sh,  Mr.  Rush,  I  want  to  see  you  at 
once." 

"  What  the  deuce  is  up  now  ?"  I  muttered  to  myself, 
going  outside  with  my  .shirt- sleeves  tucked  up,  and 
looking  nuich  more  like  a  stable-boy  than  a  dashing 
trooper  of  the  Victoria  Mounted -Pohce. 

Before  me,  mounted  on*  a  powerful  chestnut  mare, 
that  was  covered  with  sweat  and  foam,  was  the  fore- 
man of  the  v.  orks  at  the  Happy-go-Lucky  mine. 

"  Mr.  Rush,"  he  »aid,  "  I  want  your  immediate  ad- 
vice and  assistance.  You  remember  the  quartz  speci- 
mens we  shov.-ed  you  yesterday;  Vv'ell,late  last  night 
they  were  stolen.  When  the' men  knocked  ott' work 
the  stones  were  placed  in  the  engine  room  for  secu- 
rity, and  I  ciirried  av?ay  the  key  myself.  I  know  they 
were  there  at  nine  o'clock  last  night,  for  I  went  in  at 
that  hour  to  oil  some  of  the  machineiy,  but  this  morn- 
ing I  found  the  locks  forced  and  the  specimens  gon». 
Two  hundred  pounds'  value  of  gold,  em  I'm  a  living 
.sinner." 

The  poor  fellow  was  terribly  agitated,  for  he  him- 
self was  one  of  the  principal  shareholdei-s  in  the  mine, 
and  so  I  promi-sed  that  as  soon  as  ever  I  had  cleaned 
my  horse  and  had  my  breakfast  I  w^ld  ride  over  to 
the  mine  and  make  my  observations.  ' 

When  my  visitor  had  gone,  i  set  to  to  groom  my 
steed.  It  took  me  a  terrible  time  to  make  him  any- 
thing presentable,  for  much  of  the  mud  was  of  a  thick 
clay  of  consistency  that  was  very  hard  to  get  off. 

AVhere  had  I  seen  that  coloured  clay  before  ?  Therf 
was  certainly  none  of  it  on  the  camp  side  of  the  flat 
and  yet  somehow  it  seemed  familiar  to  me. 

It  did  not  do  to  think  of  trifles,  however,  when 
serious  matters  were  on  hand,  so  hastily  finishing  my 
work,  I  gave  the  mare  a  feed,  and  then  went  into  my 
tent,  boiled  some  coffee,  made  a  hot  cake,  and  got 
through  a  hearty  meal. 

An  hour  later  I  was  at  the  Happy-go-Lucky  Mine, 
hunting  about  for  e\-idences  to  enable  me  to  fix  the 
crime  upon  some  one,  whom  I  cared  not. 

My  efforts  were  upon  the  whole  imsatisfactory.  Tha 
lock  of  the  engine  room  had  evidently  been  forced  by 
means  of  o,  centre-bit,  and  the  tool-chest,  in  which  the 
cpiartz  had  I'een  concealed,  forced  open  with  a  pick 
belonging  to  the  works. 

On  the  still  rain-saturated  ground  outside  there 
were  the  marks  of  a  horse's  hoofs.  I  started  as  I  no- 
ticed that  the  stitf,  tenacious  clay  was  identical  with 
that  with  which  I  had  found  my  good  steed  so  plenti- 
fully bespattered  that  very  morning. 

Promising  that  I  would  do  .-11  in  my  power  to  dis- 
cover the  robber  and  bring  him  to  justice,  I  was  about 
to  take  my  leave  when  it  struck  me  that  as  the  My- 
anga pit  was  not  very  far  distant,  somebody  might 
know  who  the  poor  man  was  who  had  tumbled  down 
the  shaft  on  the  preceding  day. 

I  asked  the  foreman,  but,  he  smiled,  and  repUed, 
"Some  one  has  been  gammoiung  you,  Mr.  Rush  ; 
there  was  no  accident  at  the  Myanga  yesterday  !" 

"Are  you  sure  f  I  asked,  a  strange  light  breaking' 
in  upon  me. 

'•  Quite  sure  :  I  was  at  the  mine  last  night.  I  went 
there,  in  fact,  to  watch  the  working  of  a  hew  pump- 
ing engine  they  have  put  up,  and  didn't  leave  until 
close  upon  midnight." 

"  How  far  is  the  Myanga  from  here  ?" 

"Three  miles." 

"  And,  going  there  from  my  end  of  the  towsehip, 

no  one  would  think  of  passing  this  mine  to  get  te 
would  th^y  !"  I  asked. 

'■  Ob,  dear,  no  :  it  would  be  going  quite  two  milek 
and  a  half  out  of  the  way  —describing,  in  fact,  tlx^^ 
sides  of  a  triangle  instead  of  its  base  ;  but  why  do 
yOu  ask  ?" 

Isever  mind.  Answer  me  ret  another  auestion. 
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Does  any  cf  tLis  kind  cf  clay  occur  ue.w  that  mine  V 
'■  Not  a  (bit. .  .This  is  fine  porcelain  clay,  and,  except 

^ust  iiUout  here,  jov.  won  t  tind  any  if  you  scour  the 

ntole  country  around  for  mite." 
'■  That  v.-ill  do;  mate  ;  pcfhaps  I'll  find  your  gold, 

and  rhe  robber,  too,  bef^.re  lung  ;"  und,  so  saying,  J 

sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  tuok  my  leave. 

••  These  Loof-prints  look  very  much  like  youra, 

Tafiy,"  1  said,  putting  my  fine  animal.     "Go  over 

them  again,  old  boy^  and  show  me  where  thev  lead 

The  horse  did  not  require  muirh  uri.aug,  .but  fol- 
lowed up  tiiy  trail  a.s  if  he  knew  the  road.  A\'e  pre- 
sently apjiroaehed  thick  groves  oi  .scrub,  but  we  made 
oar  v.'ay  betweeji  them,  and  then  Cime  to  the  drj^  bed 
01  a  creek,  proceeding  up  which  a  little  way  I  dis- 
covered the  mouth  or  a  cave,  concealed  by  thick  bushes 
of  tea-tree  scrub. 

The  tiail  led  up  to  this,  and,  dismoiuitiug,  I  found 
maiks  0)1  thi;  soft  I'ed  sand,  as  if  a  heavy  bag  had  been 
dragged  ovet'it.  Some  of  the  twigs  of  the  bushes,  too, 
had  been  broken,  and  on  one  wig  hung  a  fragment  of 
black  cloth,  which,  you  may  be  sure,  I  carefully 
t-vckeced. 

1  now  lighted  my  little  lantern,  which  fortunately  I 
happened  to  have  in  my  pocket,  and  entered  the  cave, 
which  I  found  ro  be  the  drive  of  an  abandoned  mine.  I 
had  not  proceeded  far  up  it  when  I  came  across  a  sack, 
'.vhicu  contained  the  identical  specimens  stolen  from  the 
Kappy-go-Lucky  engine  room. 

I  hi-d  by  this  time  little  doubt  as  to  who  was  the 
thief,  and  as  nothingmore  could  be  done  in  this  quarter, 
I  lemountcd  and  galloped  back  to  the  cam)). 

vVl^en  I  gou  into  the  stable,  I  took  down  and  care- 
fully esamiued  the  bridle  and  saddle  that  the  worthy 
divine  had  used  on  the  preceding  evening. 

The  former  tcjld  me  nothing,  but  I  remarked  that  the 
saddle  was  seiatched  in  many  places,  particularly  in 
fiout.  Doubtless,  tlie  robber  had  carrierl  the  great  bag 
befoie  him  on  the  horse,  ami  these  scratches  had  been 
made  by  the  sharp  corners  of  "the  quartz  stones  that  it 
contained. 

Although  I  hail  no  longer  the  slighte.-t  doubt  as  to 
who  was  the  thief,  the  chief  diiticnlty  now  was  to  bring 
the  cri5i«  .Uome  to  him,  anrl  to  etiect  this  I  had  to  set 
my  best  wits  to  work.  The  bag  of  ciuart^  was  evidently 
'^rily  hidilrt)  in  t'he  old  drivrt  until  the  reverend  robber 
i  Juld  find' the  fitting  time  and  opportunity  to  go  and 
l.reak  it  up.  I  must  watch  liiin,  catch  him  in  the  act, 
ind  then  the  Ciise  would  be  clear. 

What  a  precious  fool  he  had  made  of  me,  to  be  sure, 
iiid  what  a  Consummate  ass  I  must  have  been  to  have 
lent  him  my  horse  and  my  waterproof.  I  resolved  that 
[  would  iievoi-he  taken  in  by  a  jiarson  again. 

As  a  common  seiiuence  of  results,  just  because  I 
iapptsned  to  be  thinking  of  him,  who  should  I  seepass- 
.ng  nlong  at  the  foot  of  the  little  hill  whorenu  our  tout 
was  pitched  but  the  Reverend  Zerubabbel  Meek  him- 
itlf. 

I  called  out  to  him,  and  he  came  up  to  the  camp. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Meek,  I  hope  niy  horse  carried  you  safely 
List  night,  and  that  you  have  not  taken  cold  from  your 
long  ride  in  the  w^iid  and  rain,"  I  said. 

'•'Oh,  not  all,  not  at  all,  and  I  found  your  noble 
mimal  a  great  a.?.sistanee.  Aa  for  colds,  I  catch  them 
pot,  especially  when  on  my  ^vtastei''s  service." 

This  ne.it  speech  was  accompanied  by  a  raising  of  the 
JTcs  and  a  drawing  down  of  the  coruers  of  the  mouth, 
md  I  could  scarcely  help  retorting,  "  ludeed,  I  had  no 
deathat  his  Satanic  Majesty  took  such  care  of  his  ser- 
vants." 

I  checked  myself,  however,  and  the  conversation 
■.urned  on  more  ordinary  to])ies,  and  presently  he  took 
liis  leave,  but  not  before  I  had  discovered  that  which  I 
Uad  called  him  up  to  find  out,  namely,  that  a  fragment 
had  been  torn  out  of  the-  seedy  skirt  of  his  coat,  and  a 
piece  of  brand-new  cloth  sewn  into  the  place.  I  could 
see  at  a  glance  that  the  bit  of  material  I  had  taken 
fioin  off  the  tea-tree  bush  would  have  exactly  fitted. 

l^vight  after  night  I  had  now  to  hide  amid  the 
[t  ick  scrub  that  boidered  the  banks  of  the  dry  creek 
Ic  .ding  to  the  old  drive,  5n  order  not  to  miss  the  Rev. 
Z  when  he  next  visited  his  stolen  treasure. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  duty,  and  I  should  have  found 
it  iicarjy  unbearable  had  it  not  been  for  the  desire  I 
iclt  to  capture  the  sneaking  villain  who  made  of  reli- 
^(.in  a  cloak  wherewith  to  conceal  his  iniquities. 

,;o  for  six  long  nights  I  lay  under  cover,  afraid  even 
;  .  s.iioke,  lest  the  fumes  of  the  tobacco  might  reach 
>  , ,  nostrils  as  he  stole  along  under  the  bank,  and  alarm 
I  lira  too  soon. 

All  these  nights  I  watched  in  vain,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  seventh  was  well  nigh  over  that  my  longing 
-ye.3  siihtcd  my  quarry. 
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Yes,  there  he  wa,;,  gliding  along  noiselessly  as  a  sha- 
dow under  the  bank,  his  invariable  umbiella  tucked 
under  his  aim,  as  usual  ;  hi^.  hat,  if  .possible,  pressed 
further  back  on  his  head  than  ever. 

Even  alone,  in  the  silent  moonlight  bush,  he 
couldn't  leave  oR'  his  stage  disguise,  for  it  was  nothing 
better. 

\\'ell,  on  he  went,  and  I  saw  hinl  carefully  part  the 
tea-tree  bushes  that  grew  before  the  mouth  of  the  hole, 
and  disappear  %r  the  dark  cave. 

Suffering  a  few  minutes  to  elapse,  I  crept  along 
the  top  of  the  bank,  in  and  out  between  the  scrub, 
until  1  got  just  above  the  aperture,  and  then  slipped 
down  the  incline,  got  under  cover  of  the  tea  tree,  and 
hstened. 

I  heard  just  what  I  expected  to  hear — the  regular 
and  methodical  strokes  of  a  hammer  iipon  stone. 

The  Itev.  '/j.  was  breaking  up  the  quartz  to  render 
the  gold  available. 

Crouching  down,  and  looking  up  the  subterranean 
passage,  1  could  see  him  seated  before  the  bag  of 
quartz.  '  A  tallow  candle,  stuck  in  a  lump  of  clay, 
flickered  and  guttered  away  at  his  side  ;  and,  to  my 
great  joy,  his  back  wgs  towards  me,  thus  affording  a 
chance  of  stealing  upon  him  unperceived. 

I  was  not  long  in  putting  this  project  into  execu- 
tion.   I  took  off  my  boots,  and  entered  the  drive  ;  a 
minute  later  I  was  looking  over  his  shoulder,  and  he^ 
none  the  wiser. 

"  Hell  and  Tommy  I  this  stone  is  as  hard  as  granite  ; 
it  will  take  me  a  dozen  nights  to  get  through  with  it," 
he  muttered  to  himself,  at  length,  as  he  paused  for  a 
moment's  rest. 

"  Mr.  Meek  !  Mr.  Meek  !  there's  another  man 
tumbled  down  the  ilyanga  shaft,  and  you  must  go  to 
him  at  cnoe,"  I  exclaimed  at  this  juncture. 

The  preacher  started  to  his  feet,  and  stood  facing 
me.  • 

How  came  you  to  find  me  here,  Mr.  Rush  ?  Doubt- 
less you  will  smile  at  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ardent  geo- 
logist, wlixjse  love  for  the  study  takes  him  at  such  odd 
hours  to  such  odd  places.  1  hare  discovered  a  rare 
strata-  " 

'•  Of  rich  quartz,  impregnated  with  gold,"  I  said,  in- 
terrupting him.  "  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Meek,  that  mi- 
neralogy, not  geology,  is  your  present  study.  The 
latter  is  always  a  harmless  pursuit,  the  formei'  is<  some- 
times a  dangerous  one  ;  that  i,s,  when  the  r.nre  strata 
is  carried  from  a  richjnine  into  a  lonely  cave,  in  ordei- 
■  to  be  studied.    M'r.  Meek,  you  S^f^y  prisoner." 

He  saw  that  the  game  \va»'.VtfiV  anti,  running  dowu 
his  fals^  colours,  he  nailed  bis  ^le  ones  to  the  mast. 
Gone  were  the  saintly,  uplifted  eyes — gone  was  the  oily 
smile.  .  A  look  of  vindictive  and  diabolical  fury  took 
tlieir  place  ;  and,  drawing  a  revolver  from  his  pocket, 
he  was  about  to  level  it,  but  I  seized  his  right  wrist 
and  throat,  and  hurled  him  back  against  a  sharp  ledge 
of  rock  that,  coming  in  contact  with  the  back  part  of 
his  head,  stunned  him  most  effectually. 

I  then  slipped  the  bracelets  on,  and  when  he  came 
to  he  was  as  quiet  as  a  larnb  again,  and  I  drove  him 
before  me  all  the  w.i.y  to  the  onmp. 

The  Happy-go-Lucky  miners  got  their  quartz  back 
all  right,  and  the  Reverend  Zerrubbabel  Meek  was 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  rewarded  with  seven  years'  at 
at  the  Stockades, 


GO:XE  HOME. 

As  1  recall  that  sweet  ami  sunny  face— 

Whose  smiles,  on  earth,  I  never  :uore  shall  see  — 
Her  ringing  laiigli,  her  wilil,  untutored  grace. 

Prophetic  seem  hor  parting  words  to  me. 
Through  the  bright  glory  round  that  infant  head. 

Their  hidden  meaning  1  t-an  now  divine 
"  Dood-bye  :  J'm  doiiiy  home  !"  she,  lisping,  said, 

And  lifted  up  her  rosy  lips  to  mine. 

From  our  fond,  clasping  amis,  thon'st  gone,  dear  child  ! 

To  tliat  bright  land  where  cloud  nor  tempest  come 
Lovely  and  fair,  gentle  and  undetiled. 

A  loving  Father's  voice  h.ath  called  thee  home  ! 
"With  half-blown  roses  in  each  little  hand, 

How  beautH'ul  in  Death's  embrace  she  lay  ! 
Grieve  not ;.  her  feet  have  touched  the  shining  strand. 

Where  bloom  the  fragrant  flowers  that  ne'er  decay. 

■What  though,  in  murmuring  accents  soft  and  low. 

She  claims  no  more  our  Im  ing,  watchful  care ; 
A  lenderer  arm  than  ours  is  round  bar  now  ; 

Hci's  is  the  robe,  the  crown  that  angels  wear  1 
This  world,  for  her,  is  all  too  cold  arid  <irear. 

She  could  not  bear  its  chilling  frosts,  like  some ; 
She  was  too  frail  a  bud  to  blossom  here— 

God  kindly  took  her  from  tlie  ills  to  come. 


PJENNV  Bank,  19  and  20  Winctavern-street— Bank  Hours 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  .3  p  m.  On  Monday,  \Vediie3da.v, 
and  Saturday  Evenings,  from  7  to  y.  ±i>  per  Cent,  on  De- 
posits of  £5. 
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JASPER  MASTERTON'S  HEIR. 

"  Fiddle-dse-dee,  what  do  you  want  to  marry 
for  ?" 

This  was  a  question  rather  rudely  put,  and  Hugt 
Masterton  evidently  felt  it  to  be  such. 

"  AVhat  does  anyone  want  to  marry  for  ?"  he  said 
colouring  up  to  the  edge  of  his  brovfn  curls. 

"  I  don't  know,"  retorted  the  cynical  old  bachelor 
'  without  it  is  to  ensure  their  own  misery,  and  perpa 
tuate  it  to  unborn  generations." 

"  Ah,  if  you  could  only  be  ijersuaded  to  see  Mar- 
garet, all  your  prejudices  would  vanish.  She  is  jusV 
the  sweetest — the  most  lovable — ■ — " 

"  There  !  there  I  that  will  do,"  interrupted  the  old 
man,  testily.  "  I  c-an  easily  imagine  all  the  rest.  She's 
perfection,  of  cours3.  But  that's  no  reason  why  you 
should  marry  her.  It's  ridiculous  nonsense  for  a  boy 
like  you  to  think  of  such  a  thing." 

"  I'm  twenty-three  1"  exclaimed  Hugh,  indignantly  [ 
"  quite  too  old  to  be  called  aboy,  or  treated  like  one  !'' 

"  Yes,  and  when  you  are  twenty-three  years  oldel 
you  won't  think  you  know  as  much  as  you  do  now« 
Then,  if  you  are  ever  to  have  any  sense,  you'll  bs 
thinking,  not  of  marrying,  but  how  fortunate  yo^i  hava 
been  in  escaping  the  matrimonial  traps  and  devices  that 
have  been  set  for  your  inexperienced  feet.  Then  ycm'll 
thank  your  old  uncle  that  he  didn't  let  you  run  yoiix 
foolish  neck  into  the  first  noose  that  presented  itself." 

Hugh  turned  his  eyes  curiously  upon  the  speaker's 
face. 

Uncle,  what  makes  you  have  such  an  ill  opinion  ol 
women  ?" 

"  Til  tell  you,  my  boy.  Not  that  I  suppose 'you'll  take 
warning  by  my  story.  Like  everybody  else,  you'll 
rush  on,  learning,  as  I  have,  from  bitter  experience, 
how  false  and  deceitful  they  all  are  at  heart. 

'•  When  I  was  about  your  age — and  a  frank,  merry, 
handsome  young  fellow  I  was,  Hugh,  though  you 
might  not  think  it,  to  look  at  me  now — I  was 
bethrothed  to  -one,  to  my  foolish  heart,  the  eia« 
bodimeut  of  everything  that  was  pure  and  lovely.  I 
thought  she  loved  me  ;  she  ptot^pe^l  to  do  so,  and  I 
believeH  her  ;  never  drearaj,us^at'  %he  had  no  heart 
to  bestow  on  any  one,  that  she '  simply  accepted  ma 
because  I  was  the  best  oft'er  she  had  yet  had. 

"  Well,  the  little  hom^  in  which  we  were  to  live  and 
love  was  nearly  ready,  when  a  wealthy  suitor  came 
along,  an  old,  infirm  man  ;  and  a  week  from  the  day 
set  for  our  maviiage  she  was  his  wife  ;  casting  me  otf 
as  coolly  as  she  would  a  half-ivorn  glove,  that  no  longer 
served  her  purpose  ! 

.  "  Bah  !  I  don't  like  to  think,  now,  how  tenibly  this 
blow  prostrated  me  ;  how  I  moaned  and  raved.  But 
forty  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  I  am  alive  to 
tell  it.  ■> 

"  From  that  hour  I  vowed  to  be  as  rich  as  he  for 
whom  I  was  discarded,  and  I  liave  kept  my  word." 

"  It  must  indeed  have  been  a  terrible  blov?,  uncle  ; 
and  very  false  aud  cruel  was  she  who  dealt  it.  But  i1 
Ought  not  to  make  you  so  unjust  as  to  believe  all  Wo- 
men t«  be  like  her." 

"  They  are  all  alike,  boy  ;  there  is  no  difl'erence,  es? 
cept,  perhaps,  in  degree.  And  the  fairest  of  them  ar« 
false^..  Do  you  imagine  that  your  pretty  Margorei 
would  care  aught  for  you  did  she  not  know  you  to  b< 
the  new  and  reputed  heir  of  old  Jasper  ^Masterson  ?" 

"  Do  I  imagine  it,  uncle  '!  I  know  that  she  would  1 
Margaret  loves  me  for  myself  alone." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Hugh  1  Well,  all  that  I  can 
say  is  that  you  stand  a  fair  chituce  of  testing  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  uncle '!" 

"  .Just  what  I  say.  You  know  me  to  be  a  man  of 
my  word  ;  mai-k  what  I  say  well.  Though  my  nephew 
may,  my  heir  cannot  marry,  Margaret  Ellis," 

"  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  imcle,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  run  counter  to  your  wishes ;  but  I  shaU.  surely 
marry  Margaret,  if  she  will  have  me." 

"  But  she  won't,"  chuckled  the  old  man  ;  not  if  she 
knows  you  to  be  penniless." 

"  And  1  insist  that  it  won't  make  a  particle  of  differ- 
ence ?" 

"  Are  you  willing  that  I  should  tell  her  what  I  jhave 

told  you 

"  Certainly  I  am  !"  retorted  the  youDg  man,  catcii- 
ing  up  hi.i  hat.       To-day — this  instant,  if  you  will  I" 

Margaret  was  not  a  httle  startled  by  the  xmceremc* 
nious  Sijtranee  of  the  uncle  atid  nephew— the  former 
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jf  whom  she  knew  only  by  sight,  though  her  manner 
iid  not  lose  its  xisiial  qiiiet  self-possession. 

Ji'.sper  Masterson's  words  were  quite  as  .obrupt  as 
iis  entrance. 

•'Miss  Ellis,  I  have  heaid  of  your  proposed  rela- 
tions to  my  nephew  ;  but  bcfoie  I  say  tuiything  fur- 
:her  on  thut  point  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question. 
Do  I  look  like  a  maij^to  say  one  thing  and  do  ano- 
ther <" 

Mai-gari  t  fixed  her  clear  blue  eyes  steadily  upon  the 
iron-grey  face  that  was  turned  so  re-sol iitely  towards 
her. 

"  I  should  say  that  you  were  a  man  to  keep  yoiu' 
word  at  whatever  cost,  even  though  you  might  regret 
having  given  it." 

The  old  man  smiled  grimly  at  this  correct  rendering 
of  his  character. 

"  You  are  right  ;  I  am  just  such  a  man  as  that. 
Now  listen  to  me.  It  was  my  intention  to  make  Hugh 
my  heir,  as  you  have,  doubtless,  lieard.  [  have  just 
told  him  if  he  mames  you  I  will  never  give  him  one 
rarthing." 

A  look  of  sorrow  shadowed  the  smooth,  open  brow 
as  Margaret  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  two 
uQ^u  before  her  ;  so  near  akin,  and  yet  so  widely  dif- 
ferent in  form  and  character. 

Too  proud  to  do  aiight  to  influence  her  decision, 
Hugh  remained  silent,  ,md  it  was  in  vain  that  she 
tried  to  read  the  thoughts  beneath  his  moody  brow 
and  averted  eye. 

For  the  first  time  lier  voice  faltered. 

"I  am  sorry  to  be  the  occasion  of  ill-will  between 
you  two.". 

"|You  needn't  hesitate  on  that  account,"  said  the 
eld  man  drily  :  ''it  will  cause  no  ill-will  between  us, 
uot  the  slightest.    Only  I  shall  surely  do  as  1  say." 

"  You  hear  what  your  uncle  says,  Hugh  f" 

"  I  have  made  my  choice,  Margaret  ;  it  now  remains 
to  you  to  make  yours." 

Only  the  quick  eur  of  love  could  detect  all  that  lay 
beneath  those  quietly  spoken  words. 

ilaigaret  turned  to  the  hard  eyes  that  were  intently 
regarding  her,  their  exultant  gleam  not  escaping  her 
notice. 

"  How  much  v.ill  Hugh  have  in  case  you  make  him 
your  heir  ^" 

"  One  hundred  thousand  pounds,  gill — -if  not  more." 

"  Am  I  worth  all  that  to  you,  Hugh  V 

Hugh  looked  down  eagerly  into  her  eyes,  that  were 
raised  so  wistfdlly  to  his. 

"  All  that  to  me — and  a  thousand  times  more  ';" 

"  Then  1  am  yours,  Hugh,  \rhenever  you  choose  to 
take  me." 

Releasing  herself  from  tlie  warm  embrace  to  which 
}he  was  folded,  Margaret  lifted  a  face  that  was  almost 
jiorified  by  the  joy  that  iriadiated  every  feature. 

"  Oh  !  thank  you,  thank  you,  sir  !"  she  cried,  turning 
her  eyes  gratefully  upon  the  lowering  face  of  the  dis- 
appointed old  man. 

''  What  do  you  thank  me  for  !" 

"  For  proving  to  me  liow  dearly  he  loves  me  ;  for 
enabling  me  to  prove  to  him  how  much  more  precious 
to  me  that  love  is  than  all  the  wealth  you  possess  !" 

The  sight  of  that  fair  young  gill  clinging  to  the  manly 
urms  that  encircled  her  awakened  memoiies  in  Jaspfer 
Masterton's  heart  that  nearly  maddened  him. 

You  are  a  fool,"  he  cried,  savagely — "  a  eoxiple  of 
fools  !  But  go  on  ! — marry,  and  steep  yourselves  to 
the  lips  in  poverty  and  wretchedness — but  don't  look 
lo  me  for  any  help." 

As  the  two  sat  together  that  evening,  in  loving  con- 
rerse,  Hugh  told  Margaret  his  uncle's  sad  story.  And  as 
she  listened,  the  heart  of  the  penniless  girl  was  touched 
with  pity  for  the  wretched  old  man,  so  rich,  and  yet 
so  poor — so  poor  in  love,  that  can  make  a  palace  of  the 
poor  man's  home. 

"  I  can  give  you  but  a  lowly  home,"  said  Hugh,  as  he 
irose  to  leave  her. 

*'  But  you  will  share  with  me  whatever  you  have  V 

"  Certainly." 

"Then  1  will  be  content." 

Margaret  kept  her  word  ;  she  was  not  only  con- 
lented,  but  happy,  and  so  was  Hugh. 

Not  that  either  of  them  always  found  it  smooth-sail- 
ing waters  ;  there  were  cares  and  toils  for  both,  but  love 
sweetened  them  ail. 

Hugh  had  a  rough  battle  of  it  at  first.  Though  he 
had  a  good  education,  he  had  but  little  practical  know- 
isdge  of  business,  and  so  was  obliged  to  content  him- 
self with  a  second-rate  clerkship,  obtaining  this  only 
after  repeated  failures. 

The  confinement  and  appHcation  necessary  were  «>ften 
irksome,  but  habit  makes  everything  easy.  Being  thrown 
upoa  hi^  oy>a  resources  called  out  the  natural  tll*rgy 


and  raanlinfcsjj  of  his  character  ;  and  he  ex  penanced 
more  sati'jfiii.tiou  in  receiving  his  fairly,  though  hirdly, 
eaiEi-d  salai  y  than  m  all  the  ease.ind  luxury  that  had 
bean  his  wh«n  he  had  been  a  mere  dependent  upon  his 
uncle's  bounty. 

Hugh  often  met  his  uncle,  and  always  acco.sted  him 
in  the  most  frieniUy  manner.  He  never  inquired  after 
his  wife  ;  neither  did  Hugh  ever  allude  to  her, or  to  his 
own  affairs  in  any  way.  * 

Only  once  did  Hugh  depart  from  this  rule  ;  when  he 
became  invested  with  the  .^acied  and  crowning  glory  of 
fatherhood.  Then,  in  the  exub'.'ijmce  ofhisji'y,  he 
could  not  conceal  from  his  imcle  the  knowledge  of  the 
new  treasure  that  had  C(jmc  to  him. 

"Humph!"  was  the  harsh  and  uusympathi>,ing 
rejoinder;  '•'you've  got  yoiir  hands  full  now,  I  should 
think." 

"Yea,  uncle,  and  my  heart  too!" 

Mr.  MasU-rtiin  glanceil  curiously  fiom  his  nephew's 
threadbare  Suit  to  thi;  liappy  face  of  the  wearer. 

"Do  you  iaean  to  say,  Hugh,  that  you  are  as  happy 
now  as  you  used  to  be,  when  you  hadn't  a  care  in  the 
world,  and  everything  that  money  could  buy  '>" 

'•  I  never  knew  before  what  real  !iappiue.?8  was." 

''  1  (lou't  believe  it." 

And,  v\  heeling  around,  the  old  man  walksd  rapidly 
away  in  an  opposite  direction. 

'  Hugh  never  alluded  to  his  baby  again.  But  one  day, 
■A  few  months  later,  as  Margaret  was  giving  him  his 
<laily  airing,  she  met  the  old  gentleman  face  to  face. 

Without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  her,  he 
marched  up  to  the  carriage  where  baby  lay.  blinking 
at  the  sunshme  and  shaking  its  fat  little  fist. 

"  Is  that  Hugh's  baby  ?" 

"  It  is  Hugh's  baby  and  mine,"  said  the  young 
mother,  with  a  jjardonible  feeling  of  pride  in  its  owner- 
ship, for  it  was  a  very  lovely  child. 

''  Humph  :  ' 

Keeeiving  this  as  a  sort  of  challenge,  the  babycooed, 
stretching  out  his  little  hands  towards  him. 

As  if  obeying  an  irresistible  impidse,  the  old  man 
took  him  in  his  arms. 

"  Oive  me  the  boy.  1  will  do  well  by  him  ;  and  at 
my  death  he  shall  have  all  that  I  posses.'?." 

Margaret  turned  pale  at  this  unexpected  propo- 
.sition.  ; 

■■  Oh,  no  I  1  cJmuot  part  froiii  my  child  !  " 

'Stay!  I  said  that  I  Would  never  give  you  nor 
H<.igh  one  penny  ;  and  I  will  stand  by  my  word.  But 
f  will  pay  you  ten  thousand  poiinds  for  him.  Only 
he  must  be  given  up  to  me  entirely  !'' 

Siargaret's  usually  gentle  eyes  lighted  up  with  in- 
dignation : 

"  I  will  not  sell  my  baby,  sir  ;  nor  would  Hugh 
consent  to  it  !" 

Without  saying  another  word,  the  old  man  laid  the 
child  back  in  the  carriage  and  wr.lked  away. 

Thiee  months  later,  Jasper  Masterson  was  round 
dead  in  his  room.  How  he  died,  or  when,  no  one 
knew  ;  for  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  alone. 

When  his  will  was  opened,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
kejpt  Ids  word,  leaving  his  nephefv  of  all  his  pos- 
sessions uot  one  penny. 

By  a  will,  dated  the  day  of  hia  nephew's  marriage, 
he  left  his  projierty  to  some  charitable  institution. 
But  this  was  revoked  ;  and  to  the  babe  he  had  taken 
in  his  arms,  and  whose  sweettiess  and  innocence  had 
touchetl  his  hard  heart,  he  left  his  whole  estate. 

As  if  crushed  by  the  weight  of  it,  the  infant  heir  of 
so  mut'h  waUth  sickened  and  died. 

As  the  father  laid  him  beside  the  monument 
that  arose  above  Jasper  Masterton's  head,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  how  strangely  and  signally  his  pur- 
pcse  had  been  defeated  ;  for  all  that  he  had  was  now 
his. 

Other  cliildren  came  now  to  gladden  the  heart  and 
home  of  Hugh  and  Margaret.  Wealth  was  theirs, 
and  all  that  it  brings.  But  the  lichest  treasure  of  all 
was  the  love  that  bound  their  hearts  so  closely  toge- 
ther. 


THE  LOVE  OF  A  LIFETIME. 


Notice  has  been  given  to  the  whole  of  the  colliers 
in  the  (/hirk  district,  near  Oswestry,  of  a  reduction 
of  fifteen  per  cent,  in  tUeir  wages.  Resistance  is  es- 
pejted. 

It  is  stated  in  well-informed  quarters  (says  the 
Manchester  Guardian's  London  correspondent)  that  in 
addition  to  the  Knight  Commandership  to  be  conferred 
upon  Captain  Glover,  he  is  also  to  receive  a  money 
grant  of  £5,000. 

Some  days  since  the  farm  of  Gortmore,  county  West- 
meath,  containing  500  acres,  heW  at  a  lease  for  three 
lives,  or  31  years,  for  £465  a  year,  was  sold  to  Mr 
f  Denny,  of  Dublin  for  ^'d  000 


Sauntering  over  the  sands  at  dear,  old-fashioned 
Chelsea  one  summer  day,  Julius  Trevenor  met  Leonie 
Lamarque.  He  had  been  thinking  of  her  as  he  strolled 
down  the  long,  bree/y  beach  :  and  his  vivid  memory 
recalled  even  their  fir-X  childish  meeting  long  yeun 
ago,  when  he  a  delicate,  "unny-hairej  Northern  child 
— sent  South  to  save  his  health  from  the  stem  New 
England  winter — had  romped  and  played  with  th< 
dark-eyed  little  heire,-<s  in  her  own  rich  orange  grovc- 
As  though  the  sceno  were  pictured  before  him,  he 
again  tlie  beautiful  child,  with  her  jet-black  curls  fall 
ing  over  the  bare  white  shoulders,  while  her  dimijlec 
hands  held  up  the  apron  into  which  he  was  tossing 
the  golden  fru^t  ;  and  plainly  as  he  heard  it  then,  hei 
childish  laugh  rang  in  his  ears  again. 

Then  came  the  memory  of  later  years,  when  she  wa« 
Miss  Lamarque,  the  imperious  school-girl  heiress  oi 
fifteen,  being  educated  at  Miss  Peckham's  boarding 
school,  while  he  was  a  student.  They  were  boy  and 
gii'l  lovirs,  and  they  wrote  tender,  sentimental  notes, 
and  sent  bouquet.s,  and  contrived  stolen  meetings,  and 
were  as  fooUsh  and  romantic  and  happy  as  any  pair  ol 
boy  and  girl  lovers  that  ever  outwitted  the  bonrding 
school  "  Madames"  of  the  city. 

Then  came  that  crushing  blow  to  many  other  hopes 
beside  theirs--the  war;  and  Leonie  was  tnatched  away 
to  her  Southern  home,  while  Julias,  young  and  en- 
thusiastic-and  loyal,  rushed  into  the  army.  There  fol- 
lowed long,  awful  yeais  cf  blood  and  strife,  and  at  laat 
the  fortunes  of  war  cariitd  him  to  the  vicinity  ci 
Leonie's  home.  How  the  beauty  of  its  other  days  was 
wieckedand  desecrated,  and  all  its  proud  and  stately 
splendour  swept  away,  need  not  be  told. 

They  met — Julius  and  Leonie — and  he  found  hei 
true  to  the  love  that  had  proved  more  than  a  girlish 
fancy.  Her  .symjjathies  w^ere  with  the  South,  but  her 
heaii  was  given  to  her  Northern  lover.  Bnt  the  war 
came  between  them  again,  in  the  person  of  a  white- 
haired  old  Confederate  officer — Leonie's  father.  L'nder 
threat  of  his  curse,  Julius  was  ordered  away  ;  the 
strife  went  on  till  the  war  was  over,  and  he  was  home, 
with  much  renow  n,  two  lasting  scars,  and  a  mihtary 
title  to  his  name  ;  and  they  hud  not  met  again.  He 
heard  how  her  father,  the  brave  old  rebel,  had  fallen 
in  the  stiife,  and  he  went  South  to  seek  her — but  sht 
was  gone,  he  knew  not  where. 

All  this  his  busy  mind  was  living  over,  as  he  wan^ 
dered  there,  with  the  surges  rolling  at  his  feet,  anc 
the  long  beach  shining  like  a  stretch  of  powdered  sil' 
ver  in  the  simlight.  The  sea  breeze^  blowing  about 
his  Bun-burned  face,  seemed  now  the  Southern  zephyr 
that  wandered  through  the  orange  groves,  and  now 
the  smoke-laden  wind  that  swept  the  battle-field  ;  but 
his  reverie  was  abruptly  broken  by  the  sudden  shock 
of  a  sharp  collision  with  a  couple  of  also  preoccupied 
ladies  upon  whom  he  came  with  such  sudden  force  as 
almost  to  destroy  their  centre  of  gravity  ! 

"  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons!"  and  the  Lot  blood 
surged  over  his  bronzed  face,  but  the  next  moment  it 
was  pale  with  sudden  joy. 

"  Leonie!  Leonie  Lemarquel"  he  cried,  in  the  voice 
of  one  whose  lost  hope  has  come  back  to  him. 

For  a  moment  the  regal  girl  with  the  Uue-black 
eyes  and  the  midnight  hair  grew  pale  and  trembled' 
but  the  emotion  was  quicrkly  gone,  and  there  was  no» 
a  tremor  in  her  sweet  voice  as  shi  extended  an  cs- 
quisitely  gloved  hand,  saying  :  _  ^ 

'•  t^olonel  Trevenor  I  is  it  possible  that  we  meet  again ! 
Pray,  how  has  itfcued  with  you  so  long  ' " 

Just  as  she  might  have  spoken  to  any  other  acquaint- 
ance, he  thought,  with  a  pang  at  his  heart:  but  then 
came  the  second  thought  that  it  was  for  the  other  lady's 
presence,  and  he  clasped  her  little  hand  aiid  bent  over 
it,  with  a  happier  look  on  his  handsome  face  than  it 
had  worn  for  years. 

A  few  mutual  inquiries  aa  to  each  other's  past  and 
present  health,  and  then  Leonie  turned  to  her  com- 
panion, saying  : 

'•■  Colonel  Trevenor,  let  me  introduce  you  to  my 
cousin.  Miss'  Mercer  EsteL  Colonel  Trevenor  is  a  verj 
old  friend  of  mine." 

"  He  doesn't  look  very  ancient  !  '  lauehed  jliii 
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Mercer,  frankly  offering  her  bare,  white  hiud — a  won- 
derfully pretty  one,  Julias  noticed. 
Leonie  smiled,  slightly. 

■■  I  mean  I  have  known  him  since  my  childish  days. 
We  were  playmates,  -ind  " 

'■  Baby-lovers,  perhaps  '."  archly  finished  her  cousin, 
to  the  Confusion  of  Julius. 

■"  I  believe  so  I"  ismiled  Leonie,  quietly. 

Then  Julius  aske<l  and  received  permission  to  walk 
i^ith  them,  and,  giving  each  an  arm,  he  escorted  them 
back  to  the  httle  quiet  inn  where  they  were  boai'ding, 
with  a  party  of  friends  from  the  city,  who,  tired  of  big 
hotels  and  v.atering-place  inconveniences,  had  sought 
out  this  homely  establishment  at  less- frequented  Chel- 
sea. He  hud  met  his  long-lost  love  again,  yet  his  heart 
was  far  fmm  bght. 

Her  quiet,  friendly  manner,  and  her  aweet-voiced, 
careless  wt^rd.-^,  had  di.^appointt  d  him  ;  this  was  not 
the  greeting  that  he  -w  ould  fain  have  received  from 
her. 

But  she  walked  on  beside  him,  tal.king  to  him  and  to 
her  cousin,  in  the  same  calm,  gracious  tone,  and  larugh- 
ing  at  the  chatter  of  her  lively  cousin  with  as  merry 
gaiety  as  her  own  ;  albeit  she  was  gay  in  her  own 
Btatelj'  tV.shir^n. 

He  left  them  on  the  verandah  of  their  little  hotel, 
first  pointing  i^it,  at  a  little  distance,  the  elegant 
residence  which  was  his  home,  .-i,nd  urging  them  to 
visit  it  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  mother  and 
Bister. 

He  lingered  over  his  leave-taking,  hopiu.g  to  win 
something  more  than  a  friendly  word  or  look  from 
Leouie,  but  none  came,  and  he  departed  with  a  heavy 
heart. 

The  next  day  he  was  again  at  the  hotel.  He  asked 
for  iliss  Lamarcjue ;  she  had  gone  to  town  for  three 
daj-s.  Bitterly  disappoint',  d,  he  turucd  away  to  leave 
the  houf^-. 

At  the  door  he  ran  ag  lin.st  a  tall  young  man,  with 
blue  eyes  and  nut- brown. hair,  and  a  hgure  like  a  Sa.ion 
Hercules;  .'nd  tiiis  handsome  ynimg  athlete  grasped 
him  by  both  shoidders.  and  saluted  him  with  : 

"  Halloo,  Treven(jrl  is  thi.s  the  way  you  run  over  your 
friends  without  seeing  them  :" 

JIust  c.irdially  at  any  jj^her  tune  would  he  have 
welcomed  Burttiii  Leslie,  his  coUe^'^'lMmoii,  whom  he 
had  not  seen  for  ;ifaily  a  year;  l>ut  now,  in  his  disap- 
pointment, he  forgot  that  Leslie  had  been  the  aider  and 
abettor  of  bhene  ptiOrni  meetings  iu  the  college  days, 
and  the  helpt  r-ou  'A  liis  perilou.-i  wooing  at  the  South  ; 
and  he  jeijiously  reniembered  thst  hi.s  friend  w?s  a 
handsome  fellow,  who  was  .,ojoiii  iiing  under  the  same 
roof  with  Leoni»;and  hi.';  manner  was  not  so  warm  as 
it  was  wciiit  to  be  when  he  spoke  : 

"  1  am  glad  to  see  you,  Leslie — always.  Comeov^r 
toruight,  by  all  menus — -but  just  uaw,  I'm  not  in  good 
humour — pray,  excuse  me  !"' and  lie  abruptly  walked 
off,  leaving  his  grieved  and  astonished  friend  looking 
s.fter  him,  with  the  .■rlow  rcil  niouuting  to  his  temples, 
3nd  a  cloud  falling  into  his  handsome  face. 

Mad  jealousy  and  bitter,  despairing  grief  were  tear- 
ing at  Juhus  Treveuor's  heart,  as  he  strode  down  to 
the  beach,  scarcely  knowing  where  he  went.  His 
thoughts  were  a  whirl  of  angry  w  retchedues,?.  In  one 
breath,  he  cursed  Leslie  for  a.  false  friend  and  Loonie 
for  a  fickle  coquette  ;  and  in  the  next  he  wished  he 
were  d'ead,  and  meditated  suicide. 

And  suddenly  became  upon  K.stol  Jfercer,  seated  on 
apiece  of  timber,  amusing  her.ielf  by  tossing  wliite 
pebbles  iu  the  air  and  c:itching  them  in  hor  pretty 
hands. 

She  was  a  wonderfully  pretty  little  damsel,  this 
cuirming  Estel  IvU/.-iei'.  She  had  yellow-browu  hair 
of  the  most  indescnoable  and  enchanting  tint  imagin- 
.ible,  and  lovely  purple  cye.s  that  brimmed  over  with 
merriment  one  moment,  and  melted  your  heart  with 
tenderness  the  next.  TTiere  was  the  most  irresistible 
ch.irminhermanner — Jc  ne  saisquoi,  us  tho  French  say — 
fomcthiug  m.-Kie  up  of  arch  assurance  and  friendly  in- 
terest, with  a  hint  of  graceful  dignity — altogetliv  in-  ■ 
'lesci'ibablc,  but  just  perfect.  So  when  sh'-:  called 
Julius  to  a  seat  beside  her  and  began  to  talk,  in  her 
I'vetty,  piquant  way,  ab(ju*the  surf  and  the  clouds, 
and  the  one  sail  just  visible  away  at  the  horizon — chat- 
ti.ringaway,  without  seeming  to  notice  liis  gloomi- 
ness—she almost  drove  aw.iy  his  grief,  and  when  be 
walk'-vd  b^ck  to  the  hotel  witij  li'/v,  his  heart  was  lighter 
th.m  v.-hen  he  went.  She  turned  p.t  the  door,  when  he  j 
WAS  Ic.iviiig  her,  and  surprised  him  by  saving  : 

"  J> ow,  1  have  cheered  you  up,  you  see.  You  were 
beadfully  glum  and  blue,  when  you  went  down  on 
the  beach  ;  but  now  you  are  in  quite  a  comfortable 
fiame  of  mind  !  To  cheer  you  a  little  more,  I'll  tell 
;  ou  a  secret  ;  shall  I  ?" 
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Ho  smiled  in  a  puzzled  way. 

■'  I  know  what  made  you  blue,"  she  continued. 
■'If  it  is  about  Leonie,  take  heart.  She  has  only  gone 
to  toAvn  to  do  some  shopping,  and  it  was  planned 
before  you  came.  And  there  is  no  one  here  that  she 
cares  for,  I'm  sure  !  and — I'll  help  you  all  I  can,  if 
vou'll  let  me,"  she  added,  with  a  little  hesitation. 

'■You  are  an  angel  I"  cried  the  delighted  Julius. 
''  And  I  believe  you  are  a  witch  ;  you  have  read  my 
thoughts." 

"A  man's  thoughts  are  easily  read  !"  laughed  Estel, 
gaily.  "  And  I'm  no  witch  at  all,  only  a  good  little 
girl  who  like  to  see  people  happy  ?" 

Then  she  gave  him  her  hand  for  adieu,  and  Julius 
gratefullj'  touched  it  to  his  lips  and  went  away.  Estel 
went  smiling  into  the  house.  But  one  who  saw  the 
little  episode  did  not  smile.  Burton  Leslie,  lying  on 
a  bench,  under  the  grape-vines,  saw  it,  and  there  was 
another  jealous  heart,  for  big,  handsome,  true-hearted 
Burton  loved  sweet  Estel  Mercer,  and  cared  not  a 
str.-iw  f(ir  the  stately  Leonie  ! 

He  did  not  go  to  see  Julius  that  night  ;  indeed,  he 
did  not  go  at  all.  His  friend  had  ill-treated  him  ; 
had  snubbed  him  first,  and  now  he  was  trying  to  win 
awaj-  his  love.  Burton  was  proud,  and  would  not  go 
where  he  was  not  wanted,  and  he  -was  ready  to  hate 
his  friend  for  jealousy.  And  all  for  lack  of  a  little 
fr.inkne.ss  ! 

The  next  day  Julius  took  Estel  sailing,  and  Burton 
raged  at  home  ;  a.nd  next  she  went  to  call  on  Tre- 
veuor's sister,  and  made  a  grait  ado,  becau.se  the  sis- 
ter proved  to  be  a  gieat  school-friend  ;  and  she  stayed 
late,  and  Julius  escorted  her  back  to  the  hotel  ;  and 
Burton  kept  out  of  his  way  and  wanted  to  fight  him  ! 
And  the  next  day  Burton's  revenge  came,  though  he 
did  not  know  it. 

Leimie  Lainartjue  oame  back,  and  Burton,  just  to 
show  that  he  could  get  along  without  Estel  Mercer, 
waxed  wonderfully  attentive  to  her  !  But  his  honest 
heart  was  as  heavy  as  lead  all  day,  and  for  many  days, 
while  matters  wenfon  iu  much  the  same  style. 

And  meanwhile  Julius  Treveiior  was  getting  despe- 
rate in  spite  of  Estel's  efforts  to  "  cheer  him  up  ;"  for 
he  could  not  get  a  chance  to  .'.peak  alone  with  Leonie  ; 
poor  Burton  was  «>  fearfully  and  wonderfully  atten- 
tive, tliat  even  Estel  could  not  manage  an  interview 
f'lr  him  ;  and  since  l.flMiie'»  rotuin,  dtrange  to  say, 
the  demon  of  thefhour  had  thrown  his  sjjell  on  Estel 
too  I  She  was  moody,  and  capricious,  and  s.id  ;  but 
her  interest  in  Julius'  .success  seemed  only.to  inc-rease. 
One  would  have  thought  she  ha.d  a')iersonal  mcjtive  for 
wi.-ihing  to  bring  about  an  explanation  between  Juliu.s 
and  Leonie  !    And  at  last  .she  compassed  it. 

"  Colonel  Trevenor,"  she  said  to  him,  one  evening, 
when  he  was  escorting  her  home  from  a  call  on  his 
sister,  '■  Colonel  Trevenor,  I  am  going  to  put  a  stop 
to  this.  You  are  all  in  the  blues,  and  it  must  be 
ended. 

"  I  wish  to  h(;aven  you  could  end  it  !  '  groaned 
Julius,  disconsolately. 

1  can,  and  I  will  1"  declared  Estel,  resolutely.  ''It 
is  plain  to  be  seen  that  Leonie  cares  nothing  at  .all  for 
Burt — Captain  Leslie  ;  he  is  only  annoying  her,  though 
she  is  too  kind  to  show  it.  And  if  the  captain  will 
not  give  you  an  opportunity  to  ask  if  she  cares  for  you 
— then  you  must  take  the  opportunity." 
"How      sighed  Julius. 

"They  are  all  going  sailing  to-morrow,  you  know, 
and  I  heard  Leonie  yiiomise  to  go  with  Captain 
Leslie,''  said  Estel.  •'  I'll  damage  his  boat,  so  that  he 
cannot  go,; and  you  can  offer  to  take  her  in  your  skiff'; 
it  is  only  large  enough  for  two  !" 

lufpiiO  of  himself,  Julius  could  not  help  laughing. 
"  I  believe  you  are  an  angel  !  '  he  exclaimed,  fer- 
vently. 

"  A  very  selfish  one.  then  1"  sighed  Estel,  iu  so  Iowa 
tone,  that  Julius  only  half  heard. 

So,  when  tliey  were  ail  gathered  at  the  little  land- 
ing place,  on  the  rocky  shore  of  •'  The  Cove,"  a  merry 
group  of  laughing  damsels  and  gallant  cavaliers,  Julius 
looked  eagerly  for  the  fulfilment  of  Kstel's  promise. 
She  had  been  assignetl  to  his  escort  by  the  "  manager" 
of  the  excursion ;  but  now  she  decUi  ed  that  she- did 
not  feel  .at  all  like  sailing,  and  behoved  she  would  not 
go.  In  spite  of  remonstrance  she  stoutly  refu.so;d  to 
make  one  of  the  party,  and  stood  gaily  waving  her 
j  handkerchief  to  each  boat,  as  they  pushed  ofi,  one  by 
one. 

'■  But,  Miss  Mercer,  you  have  left  Colonvl  Trfvenor 
to  go  alone,"  remonstrated  the  manager. 

Estel  laughed  slyly  at  Colonel  Trevsnor.  who  re- 
paid her  by  a  happy  look,  as  Burton  Leslie  called  out 
in  dismay ; 
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'By  Jove,  my  boat  is  sinking;"  Somebody  hai 
bored  a  kole  in  the  bottom!" 

"  1  tear  me,"  chorused  the  ladies,  "  who  could  hav* 
committed  such  a  mean  act  ;" 

'■  I  wish  I  could  lay  my  hand  on  the  rascal,"  gijowlecf 
the  angry  captain,  looking  disconsolately  at  the  sink- 
ing boat. 

Then  he  cast  a  rueful  glance  at  Leonie,"  and  re^ 

marked : 

"  Miss  Lamarque,  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  go.  WiL 
it  be  a  great  disappointment  ?" 

Leonie  was  about  to  reply  with  a  gi-eat  negative,  bu< 
Julius  was  on  hand. 

"  My  boat  is  at  Miss  Lamarque's  disposal,"  he  said 
promptly,  and  vainly  attempting  to  conceal  his  eager- 
ness. "  Miss  Lamarque,  if  you  would  but  honouj 
me  " 

Leouie  carelessly  nodded  assent,  and  in  another  mo' 
ment  they  were  gliding  over  the  sunny  waters,  alone 
in  the  little  boat — thanks  to  Estel  Mercer. 

That  enterprising  j'oung  lady  was  shortly  seen  walk" 
ing  up  to  the  Httle  hotel  on  Burton  Leshe's  arm. 

JiUius  was  too  im)jatient  to  wait  long  before  h< 
spoke.    He  came  to  the  point  as  follows : 

"Miss  Lamarque— -Leonie — at  last  I  have  you  it 
myself  again  !  Oh,  Leonie,  if  you  knew  how  I  hav« 
longed  for  this  moment  .'" 

Leonie  did  not  answer  ;  her  face  was  turned  awaj 
from  him,  but  he  saw  that  she  was  trembling. 

What  he  said  and  did  then  is  nobody's  business,  but 
about  half  an  hour  later  he  might  have  been  seen  in  a. 
very  lover-like  attitude,  in  very  close  pi-oxiniity  to 
Leonie,  and  Leonie  was  saying  in  the  lowest  of  whis* 
pers : 

"  But — I  thought  you  were  in  love  with  Estel  !" 

"  My  darling  !  as  if  even  one  so  fair  and  good  aj 
your  sweet  cousin  could  make  ine  forget  the  love  of  < 
life-time  I" 

Juliiis  Treveuor's  boat  was  the  last  to  go  ashorf 
that  day,  and  the  gay  pleasure  party  had  all  returned 
before  he  came  u;!  to  the  hotel  ^\ith  Leonie  on  his  arm|_ 
happy,  and  caring  not  who  knew  it. 

But  there  were  others  quite  as  happy. 

That  night  Estel  Mercer  whispered  to  her  cousin,  ir 
return  for  Leonie's  confid|Pnce,  that  she  was  engaged  t« 
Burton  Jjcslie — while  LTOrton,  over  at  Julius  Treve^ 
nor's  home,  vras  having  a  happy  reconciliation  with  hi 
friend — thanks  again  te>  Estel  Mercer  ! 

THE  ERL-KING. 

TRANM  ATI'D  KKOM  THK  GERMAN  OF  GOETHU. 

Who  rilipr  iiy  ni;;ht  in  the  tenipe.=t  wild? 
It  i.s  the  fond  f,-.tlier  with  his  child  ; 
He  holdeth  the  boy  safe  in  his  arm- 
He  clasps  liiin  tirnily,  he  keeps  him  warm. 

"  Why  hidcsl;  thou,  my  child,  thy  face  with  fear  1" 
"  Seest  thou  not.  father,  the  Erl-King  near— 
The  Krl-King,  with  his  crown  nnd  train  ;  ' 
"  iMy  son,  the  fog  haii^s  ou  the  plain." 

"Thousweei,  de.ir  child,  come,  so ''^ith  me  ; 
Such  pretty  games  I  will 'play  wiih  thee  ; 
The  banks  in  fair  flowers  ure  cai!;.'  drest. 
My  mother  has  many  a  golden  vest." 

"  "'■ly  father,  .my  'n.ther,  .-uid  dost  thoii  not  hc.ir, 
IVh^t  the  Krl-King  is  whispei-iiig  m  siy  e.->r  ?" 
"  Fear  nothing— fear  nothing,  »ny  darling  ho;:  ; 
The  winds  with  the  withering branc'nes  toy."  , 

"Oh,  wilt,  fair  hoy,  go  along '^itti  me ? 
My  d.uightcr  jh.all  prettiiy  v.ait  on  thoe  ; 
In  tlic  maze  of  the  midnight  dance  thoy  .«weop, 
They'H  reck  thee,  and  danco  thee,  and  sing  the 
to  sleep."  ' 

"  T)e.-ir  father,  dear  father,  .ind  sees  thou  not 
T!ie  Eli  Iviag's daughters  in  yon  dark  i^otV 
Jjyscii!.  >ny  .=oii.  a.s  it  were  by  day, 
1  .»ee  the  old  willow  trpps  cliM-iiicr  so  grey." 

"  I  love  thee  '  With  raptm  c  tliy  form  I  siittov  ; 
And  if  tliou'rt.  wilbnsr,  I'll  tear  thoe  away." 
"  Ol',  father  !  oh.  father  !  lie's  seizing  my  arm  : 
Ob,  S.1V0  me  :   H'.c  litl-Klng  ha^  wionyht  nie  harm." 

The  father  strides  swiftly  in  fcrrr  and  .alarm  ; 
He  holds  the  sobbing  child  in  his  a'.-m  ;  > 
He  rev  hcs  the  court  with  troulrle  an.d  dread  ; 
Alas  I  in  his  arms  thechil-.l  wasdca-J. 


Foot  :iijd  mouth  disease  has  brofcnoiitat  Knockree 
near  T.i.ueiick. 

^cnor  Joaiiuin  Cham-?iro.  ex-President  of  the  Re- 
public of  ICicaragurt,  residing  m  Paris,  is,  according  tc 
a  Keuter's  telegram,  seriously  ill. 

How  many  shoes  are  made  in  Massachusetts  may  b' 
conjectured  from  the  fact  that  JJ"orth  Bridgewafe 
alone  turns  out  30,000  pairs  daily. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCfl. 
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MASSINELLO'S  VESTA. 

Massinello,  a  young  artist  of  Floreuue,  Bat  before  an 
anfinifhed  picture,  lost  in  deepvererie.  The  last  golden 
rays  of  the  declining  sun,  entering  at  a  window  from 
which  the  curtain  had  been  removed,  fell  tipon  his 
"ace,  revealing  a  w  ealth  of  manly  beauty  that  had  made 
him  the  envied  of  his  sex.  A  placid,  intellectual 
beauty  it  was  ;  spiritual  and  sublime.  And  yet  his 
heart  was  warm,  and  his  inspiration  of  ai  t  did  not  lift 
feim  from  the  sphere  of  human  love. 

He  was  the  talk  of  Florence,  not  only  because  he 
painted  a  successful  picture,  but  because  he  was  a 
stranger  in  the  city,  and  none  knew  whence  he  came. 

The  Count  Michael  Fontf  tii,  au  old  nobleman  of 
Florence,  and  oire  of  tlie  most  wealthy  and  jiower- 
ful,  had  commissioned  Massinello  to  paint  for  him  the 
goddess  Vesta,  the  deity  of  the  domestic  hearth  ;  and, 
it  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  the  t'oimt'.s  fair  ward, 
Zillah,  had  been  .'sent  to  the  studio  of  the  artist,  clad 
iu  the  diapery  which  hnd  been  choseo,  there  to  give 
luch  help  of  copy  as  her  face  and  figure  might  afford. 

'  A  dangeroui*  experiment,"  wiid  some  oi'  the  more 
thoughtfid  of  thofe  who  knew  the  circumstances. 

But  Michael  did  not  think  of  it  ;  or  if  he  did  think, 
he  did  not  fear.  Zillali  was  the  child  of  one  of  the 
Eoblest  houses  of  Tu.scany — an  or].)han.  left  in  his 
guardianship  only  till  she  should  reach  her  majority, 
when  she  would  take  into  her  own  hand.s  one  of  the 
grandest  estates  that  adorned  the  valley  of  the  Arno. 
As  for  the  Count  himself,  with  the  frost-work  of  age 
upon  his  brow,  and  the  burden  of  sorrow  upon  his 
•Memory,  he  took  little  heed  of  the  pos.sibilities  of 
youthful  hearts.  He  v.anted  a  picture  of  the  gsddess 
V'esta  ,  and  it  pleased  him  to  think  that  the  same  can- 
va.s  should  bear  au  impress  of  the  form  and  features  of 
kis  beloved  ward.  ■  i 

AVhile  Massinello  sat  before  his  unfini-ihed  picture, 
the  door  of  his  studio  wa?  opened,  and  a  female  en- 
tered— a  maiden  of  nineteen — ennvbed  in  a  drapery  of 
eilver  gauze,  and  beautiful  as  an  angel.j 

1  trust,  Signer  Mas5inello,'that  1  have  not  keptyoii 
waiting." 

The  artist  started  from  his  seat  and  turned  towards 
tie  visitor.  His  face  flushed,  and  then  grew  pale,  and 
his  hands  were  chitched  as  though  a  mighty  struggle 
^ere  going  on  within. 

■'  Lady  ! — /jillah  !  '  he  said,  speaking  with  difficulty, 
'■'  I  shall  paint  no  more — no' more  of  this,  " 

"How,  signor  ?  AVas  it  only  a  whiiu  that  Led  you 
to  a^k  me  to  come  to  you  when  1  could  sit  in  the  golden 
light  of  the  setting  siui  ?'' 

"yo,  lady — it  was  an  in.spiration.  But  it  may  not 
be.  You  will  come  no  more  to  the  studio  of  the  poor 
ai"tiBt." 

■'Xo  more,  Massinello  ?   Will  j-ou  drive  me  hence  ?" 
The  artist  turned  away,  and  leaned  liis  head  upon 
his  hands.    A  little  while  .«o,  and  th'.'n  he  looked  upon 
his  visitor  again. 

"Yes,|Zillah — I  shall  drive  you  from  me.  I  cannot 
be  false  to  those  who  trust  me,  nci'  i  an  I  chause  my 
heart  to  adamant.  The  instincts  and  iiriimlses  o)  that 
heart  are  beyond  my  control.  Man  may  fasiiiuu  l)is 
euter  acts,  but  he  cannot  put  a  chain  upon  the  uj 
rlsiag  of  his  soul.  The  celestial  sweetness  uf  the  lionrs 
■hat  have  borne  to  me  the  blessing  of  your  coiapanion 
<.hip  cannot  endure.  The  awakening  must  come  ;  and 
[  wbuld  have  it  come  while  I  liave  strength  for  the 
Usk  !" 

"Massinello  !"  Zillah  trembled  like  an  aspen,  and  put 
out  her  hand  as  though  for  support. 

The  painter  took  the  extendtd  hand  and  raised  it 
to  his  hps. 

■'  Thus,"  he  murmured,  "  do  I  tell  my  secret.  Ziliah, 
we  must  not  meet  again  ;  for,  as  my  heart  now  holds 
thee,  I  dare  not  tempt  tlie  inevitable  fate.  Let  me, 
the  poor  and  the  unknown,  tell  to  the  daughter  of 

Sabbiano  this  one  sweet  word  of  love,  and  then  " 

Signor  ! — Mas.s'nello  I" 
"You  despise  !" 

"  Oh,  no  !  no  !  no  I — I — I — love  thee,  Massinello  !  ' 

A  moment  later,  Coiuit  Michael  Fontani  entered 
the  studio,  spriuaiiig  forward  with  a  L-ry  of  alarm  when 
he  saw  his  belovid  ward  iu  the  aims  of  the  painter. 

"Mercy  !  What  has  happened  ;  .Signor,  is  she  ill  .'" 

/illah  started  up  and  wiined  tow  aids  her  guardian. 

"  My  dear  child  1    Whst  is  it  ' 

She  oank  upon  his  bu.^om,  but  could  not  answer 
\ix<. 

•'SigBor  Maesinello-  ' 

''Mylord,  she  is  not  ill.    Eear  her  hence  and  she 


will  tell  you  all.  Away  I — tarry  not !  Pardon  ! — I 
amjspeechless  !" 

The  artist  sank  ipto  a  chair,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

Zillah  saw  him,  and,  leaving  her  guardian's  bosom, 
she  f!ew  to  his  side. 

She  wound  her  arms  aroimd  his  neck,  and  while  her 
fast-flowing  tears  bedewed  his  cheek  she  cried,  Fare- 
well, JIassinello  !  Zillah  [goes,  but  she  leaves  her 
heart  behind." 

The  truth  now  flashed  upon  the  aged  Count,  and 
like  one  afirighted  he  grasped  the  maiden  by  the  arm 
and  led  her  from  the  apartment. 

Early  on  the  following  day  Michael  Fontani  visited 
the  studio  again.  He  found  the  artist  pale  and  sad, 
and  his  own  face  gave  token  of  kindred  feelings. 

"Massinello,"  he  said,  "I  have  not  come  to  up- 
braid. Zillah  has  told  me  all,  and  there  let  it  (end. 
She  will  come  no  more.  And  now  of  the  picture. 
Can  you  finish  it  '" 

"  Not  this  one,  niy  lord.  ]  dare  not  dwell  longer 
even  upon  the  pointed  features  of  the  Lady  Zillah. 
But  1  have  an  ideal  whiuh  I  will  place  upon  the  can- 
vas for  you,  ]  painted  it  once  in  a  Madonna  for  the 
Convent  of  St.  Stefano  ;  but  it  will  make  a  better 
Vesta." 

"  Saint  Stefano?"  repeated  the  Count,  visibly  af- 
fected. 

■•  Yes.    Do  you  know  the  place  ?" 

"  ft  is  amongthe  mountains  of  Modcna." 

"  The  same." 

"I  Imve  been  there.  But  let  it  pass.   You  v.Ul  paint 
the  jiieturc  ;" 
"I  will." 

*  »  «  *  * 

Massinello  selected  a  new  canvas  and  commenced 
a  new  )>icture;  and  the  face  which  he  painted  was  a 
face  that  had  been  with  liim  since  the 'early  morning 
of  his  life -a  face  that  had  smiledj  upon  liiin  iu  his 
dreams,  and  lieamed  upon  him  frojn  the  niystie  realms 
of  the  memories  that  linked  the  present  with  the  for- 
gotten past. 

AVIien  the  picture  was  finished,  the  artist  Lndoviio 
caijie  to  see  it. 

'■  Massinello,"  he  said,  "  that  is  not  a  goddess  ;  it  is 
an  angel." 

"  You  forgot,"  rejdied  the  painter,  "that  the  god- 
dess of  the  domestic  circle  must  needs  be  an  angel." 

"You  are  right.  My  soid!  it  is  very  beautiful.  It 
is  beyond  criticism.  It  is  the  type  of  no  earthly  beaufy. 
It  is  spiritual — it  is  angelic — it  is  divine. 

And  in  time  the  Count  Michael  Fontani  was  sum- 
moned to  see  the  piclnre.  He  stood  alone  with  the 
painter  in  the  studio,  and  the  curtain  was  withdrawn 
from  the  canvas.  The  old  man  looked,  and  a  cry 
escaped  his  lips.  He  gazed  again,  and  his  frame  was 
convulsed.  He  shaded  his  eyes  Jwith  his  hand,  and 
finally  he  sank  down  upon  a  seat,  entirely  overcome  by 
his  emotions. 

"My  lord,"  said  the  artist,  who  had  ■nitnessed  the 
scene  with  wonder,  "  what  do  you  see  in  my  pic- 
ture ? " 

.  "  Massinello,"  cried  the  Count,  breaking  in  upon 
hiui,  "'  where  did  you  get  it  .'  M'ho  is  it  .'  Whence 
those  features  .'    Oh,  my  soul  !  whence  came  they  '{" 

"My  lord,"  rejilied  the  painter,  still  wondi^ring,  "  are 
tliey  familiar  to  you  '!" 

"  Familiar  !  Is  my  own  life  familiar  ?  Is  my  own 
heart  familiar  ?  But  tell  nie-  t"r  the  love  of  heaven, 
tell  me — is  all  fancy  (.'n  your  part  .'" 

"  2So,  my  lord.  The  ideal  of  my  Vesta  has  been 
with  me  since  my  earliest  if  oollection.  That  face  was 
the  first  that  ever  beamed  on  me  in  love — the  first  to 
wear  a  smile  for  me." 

"  You  know  her,  then  ?" 

"Yes — no.    I  knew  her,  and  I  knew  her  not." 

"  Signor,  you  trifle.    What  mean  you  ?" 

"  My  lord,  why  do  you  question  me  '!  Do  you  know, 
my  Vesta  '!  Did  you  ever  see  a  face  like  that  be- 
fore?" 

"  Ay.  young  man.  But  speak  you  first.  In  heaven's 
name,  speak  !" 

"  The  story  is  very  simple,  and  can  be  told  in  a'few 
words,"  said  the  painter,  seating  himself.  "  I  have 
never  told  it  in  Florence,  but  I  will  tell  it  to  yon.  I 
was  a  mere  infant — not  more  than  a  year  old— when 
the  monks  of  St,  Stefano  found  me  in  one  of  the  wild 
upper  passe?  erf  the  .\penninos.  It  was  in  mi.l-wiiiter, 
and  I  had  been  saved  from  freezing  by  the^\oman  who 
had  covered  me  with  her  own  garments.  ^^  e  were 
taken  to  the  convent— the  woman  and  myself — and 
carefully  nursed.  I  lived  ;  but  the  woman  died.  She 
called  me  her  child — she  made  a  sign  that  she  was  my 
mother — but  she  spoke  uo  other  word.    I  grew  and 


thrived,  my  patron  being  the  good  Father  PauhiB,  anc 
when  I  had  manifested  a  love  for  art  I  was  aesiet?'; 
and  encouraged.  And  f  o  I  hor^jyie  „  painter.  Before 
I  left  St.  Stefano,  Taidus  wished  me  to  paiat  a  M(i- 
donna  for  their  chapel.  One  sweet  f.iue  had  haunted 
nie  all  my  life — had  been  with  rne  in  my  waking  an<i 
in  my  sleeping  dreams— and  thai,  fa^.e  I  gave  to  th< 
JIadonna.  The  monks,  when  they  saw  it,  decla.red 
that  it  was  the  face  of  the  woman  iu  whose  .nreis  thej 
had  found  me — the  woman  \vho  had  called  me  h°T 
child.  But  they  told  me  nothing  ufiw  ;  for,  in  ray 
deejiest  heart  I  had  known  that  it  wa.^  my  mother's 
face  thus  treasured  uj)  iu  the  sacred  keeping  of  iny 
soul." 

"  And  this,"  whispered  Fontani — "  this  face  of  the 
Vesta  " 

"  Was  also  that  of  my  mother." 

"  Signor,  you  h-ave  not  told  me  how  you  catne  to  \a 
lost  ujion  the  mountains.    Did  you  never  know?"' 

"Asl  have  told  you,  my  lord,  my  mother,  wh'=n 
found,  was  tuo  faint  and  exhausted  to  t'--ll  her  story, 
and  she  did  not  recover.  But  Kf:vcral  years  afterwards 
one  <'f  the  monks  confessed  a  dying  I'rigand.  who  re- 
latod  that,  a  few  days  prpvious  to  the  findmg  (  t  that 
woman  and  rliild  by  the  monks,  his  liand  had  attacked 
and  i-ol)bed  a  [larly  (>f  tra^-eller.s  in  fttse  ot  the  pafses 
of  the  Novo  di  Monte,  .lud  that  they  had  tnken  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman,  with  h^r  child,  a  pri- 
soner, intending  to  hold  her  for  ransom;  but  ona 
slorfny  night,  when  tipar  Saint  Stefano,  she  escaped 
from  tliem,  and  they  could  not  find  her.  The  brigand 
de,--cribed  the  dress  of  th'-  woman,  and  ihe  monks 
knew  it  was  the  .same  which  they  had  found." 

"  And  that  dress — was  it  preserved  ? 

"  Yes  ;  the  monks  have  it  at  the  convent. 

"  I  must  see  it." 

"  My  lord !" 

"  Oh,  Lucetta  1  Lucetta  I  My  own — my  loved — ^my 
lost!" 

And  thus  crying,  the  Count  sank  upon  his  knees  be- 
fore thf^  picture,  and  the  warm  tears  rolled  over  his 
cheeks  in  a  flood.  > 

Th".  paintpr  started  to  his  feet,  and  moved  to  the 
nobleman's  side. 

Michael  Fontani  arose,  and  looked  into  the  young 
man'.s  face. 

'  I  need  not  seek  the  convent,"  he  said.  "  Th< 
truth  is  revealed.  It  is  as  though  the  Vesta  hac 
become  an  angel,  and  had  spoken.  H  was  I  who  tra- 
velled in  tlie  passes  of  tlie  Nova  di  Monte  in  that  far- 
gone  year  ;  it  was  I  whom  the  brigands  attacked  :  ii 
was  my  wife  and  child  who  were  snatched  away  fron 
me,  and  though  I  spent  long  and  weary  years  in  thf 
search,  I  found  them  not.  And  now — now — 1  Imd  m;5 
wife  come  back  to  me  in  this  picture  ;  and  thou — the, 
— my  child  !  Oh,  1  need  not  that  the  monks  sho'jlc 
tell  me,  for  I  know  it  very  well  !  ' 

And  the  old  man  fell  upon  the  painter's  bosom,  anc 

wept  afresh. 

.  ^  \  *  *  * 

Afer  all,  before  making  the  discovery  public.  th( 
Count  decided  to  %nsit  the  Convent  of  St.  Stefano,  anc 
he  took  Massinello  with  him.  He  found  the  dres- 
and  a  few  articles  of  jewellery,  which  had  been  t:'>ke: 
from  the  dead  woman,  and  he  knevir  that  it  had  bec-r 
his  wife  who  had  died  -within  those  grev  old  wall^ 
But  God  had  been  very  merciful,  for  his  child  had 
been  spared  to  him — a  child  now  grown  to  be  a  man  o: 
whom  the  world  might  be  proud. 

And  he  took  his  .son  to  his  bosom,  and  togethe? 
they  knelt  upon  the  grave,  no  longer  nameless,  and 
mingled  their  prayers  with  their  blessings. 

And  when  they  returned  to  Florence,  the  old  Count 
relinquished  his  guardianship  of  Zill.ih,  and  she  gave 
her  hand  where  she  had  left  her  heart  months  ago. 

The  Count  Joseph  Fontani  continued  to  paint :  but 
his  pictures  all  bear  the  im]>rint  of  the  name  which 
was  made  famous  by  the  painting  of  the  Goddess  of 
the  Hearth-stone,  and  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  known  as  "  Massi- ' 
nello's  Vesta." 


The  Neva  became  free  of  ice  on  April  19,  near 
Cronstiidt, 

The  French  steamer  Amerique  was  vrrecked  near 
Ushant  on  April  14  th.  AJl  were  saved  except  the  sec --nd 
oflBcer. 

Mr.  Vere  Foster  has  offered  to  contribute  £l,fiOO 
t')ward.s  supplying  Belfast  with  suitable  national  scb  .'?] 
accommodation. 

The  French  Government  h?5  counselled  M.  De  Les- 
seps  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  International  Com- 
mission respecting  the  tonnage  dues  to  bs  lened  by 
he  Suez  Canal  Company. 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

Baeed  IIaceep.fl. — Clean  tiie  fish,  takeovit  the  roes, 
2".l  up  Trltli  forcemeat  and  sew  up  tke  slit.  Flour,  and 
pat  tliem  in  a  dish,  heads  and  tails  alternately,  with 
the  roes  ;  and  between  each  layer  put  some  pieoes  of 
Lutttr  and  pepper  and  salt.  Bake  for  h  an  hour,  an<l 
Ecive  with  plain  melted  butter  or  a  hiaif  re  d'hutd  .•s.-.ure. 

Brown  Gkavv  withoi  t  Mkat. — Slice,  tiour,  ami 
try  two  large  oniiurs  ami  a  large  carrot  in  2oz  of  but- 
ter until  of  a  nice  light-brown  colour  ;  then  add  thi-ee 
pints  of  ..boihng  water,  one  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  a 
«\-ine  glass  full  of  good  beer  ;  salt  and  pepper  to  tft.ste; 
let  the  whole  stew  gently  for  an  hour,  then  strain,  and 
when  cold  .skim  of:  the  fat.  Thicken  it  by  melting 
3oz  of  li.^ur,  and  stir  till  of  a  light-brown  colour;  when 
cold  add  the  strained  giavy  and  boil  it  up  quickly. 
Flavour  with  Harvey's  sauce, 

Cp.e.\j[ed  AriM.r  Tarts. — Make  -Jib.  of  puff  paste, 
place  a  border  of  it  round  the  edge  of  a  pie-dish,  and 
fill  it  with  apples  pared,  cored,  and  cut  in  slices; 
Bweeten  with  moist  sugar,  add  -J  a  tablespoonful  of 
finely-mLxed  lemon  peel,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  and  2  or  3  of  water  ;  cover  with  crust  and  bake. 
When  it  ii  done,  cut  out  the  middle  of  the  lid  or  crust, 
leaving  a  border  all  round  the  dish.  Fill  up  with  a 
aicely-made  boiled  ciistard,  grate  a  little  nutmeg  <jver 
the  top,  and  the  pie  is  ready  for  table.  This  tart  is 
usually  eaten  cold  ;  isr&tlier  an  old-fashioned  dish,  but 
at  the  same  time,  e.Ktreniely  nice. 

ilany  things  ;.re  suggested  for  the  flavouring  of  ap- 
plet, Some  say  2  or  3  tablespooiif  uls  of  beer,  others  the 
same  quantity  of  sherry,  whilst  the  old-fashioned  (addi- 
tion of  a  few  cloves  is,  by  many  persons,  preferred  to 
anything  else.    A  few  slices  of  quince  may  be  added.  . 

To  Dbess  Cucu.mbep.s. — Pare  the  c  ucumber,  cut  it 
equally  into  vt-ry  thin  slices,  and  commence  cui  tlug 
from  the  thick  end  ;  ii  commencrd  at  the  >talk,  the 
cucumber  will  most  likely  have  an  exceedingly  bitter 
taste,  far  froni  agreeable.  Put  the  slices  in  a  dish, 
sprinkle  over  salt  and  pepper,  and  pour  over  3  table- 
spconfuls  of  salad  oil  and  the  same  of  vinegar  ;  turn 
the  cucumber  about  and  it  is  ready  to  serve.  This  is 
a  favourite  accompaniment  to  boiled  salmon,  and  is  a 
nice  addition  to  all  descvipticns  of  naiads,  and  makes  a 
garnish  to  lobster  salad, 

BoiLETi  Leo  op  Lamb. — bo  not  choose  a  verj'  large 
joint,  but  one  weighing  about  51bs.  Have  i-eady  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  watei-,  into  which  plunge  the 
lamb,  and  when  it  boils  up  again,  draw  it  to  the  side 
cf  the  fire  and  let  the  Water  cool  a  little.  Tlieu  stir 
veiy  gently  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  rt-ckoning  from 
the  time  the  water  begins  to  simmer,  Make  snrne 
white  sauce,  dish  the  lamb,  pour  the  sauce  over  itMnd 
garnish  with  tults  of  boiled  cauliflower  or  carrcts. 
When  liked,  melted  butter  may  be  substituted  lor  the 
white  saui  e;  this  is  a  more  simple  method  but  not 
ucr.rly  so  nice.  Send  to  taVile  with  some  of  the  sauce 
in  a  tureen  and  boiled  cauliflowers  or  spinach,  with 
whichever  vegetable  the  dish  is  garnished. 

Baked  oh  Boiled  Arikavuoot  Pudding. — Mi.\-  two 
t.iblespoonfuls  of  arrowroot  with  as  nuuh  cold  milk  as 
will  make  it  into  "a  smooth  batter,  moderately  thick  ; 
^ut  a  pint  of  milk  into  a  stewpan  with  the  rind  of 
half  a  Icuieu,  and  let  it  infuse  for  about  half  an  hoin- ; 
wh..n  it  boils,  strain  it  gently  to  the  batter,  stirring  it 
all  the  time  to  keep  it  smooth  ;  then  add  one  ounce  of 
tatter  ;  beat  this  well  iu  until  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
sv.'eeten  with  two  heaped  tablespoonf  uls  of  moist  sugar. 
Put  the  mixture  into  a  pie-ilish,  round  which  has'been 
pUiied  a  border  of  paste,  j^rate  ,1  little  nutmeg  over 
tfie  top,  and  bake  tlie  pudding  from  "I  to  1^  liour,  in  a 
iiioderate  oven,  or  boil  it  the  same  length  of  time  in 

well-buttered  basin,  'J'o  enrich  this  ])udding,  stir  to 
the  other  ingredients,  just  before  it  is  put  in  the  oven, 
thice  well-whisked  eggs,  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
bir.ndy,  . 

OrSTEE  Sauce. — Open  the  oysters  carefully  and 
f  .ive  their  liquor  ;  strain  it  into  a  clean  sauccyau 
[a.  lined  one  is  be.?t),  put  in  the  oysters,  and  let  them 
just  come  to  the  boiling  point,  when  they  should  look 
piuuip.  Take  them  oti'  the  fire  immediately  and  put 
tl..- v.'hole  in  a  basin.  Strain  the  liquor  from  them, 
V.  \K  it  with  sufiicient  milk  to  make  half  a  pint  alto- 
.  .the: — thicken  with  a  little  flour  and  two  oz,  o£ 
i, utter.  When  the  melted  batter  is  ready  and  very 
smcoth.  put  in  the  oysters,  which  should  be  previously 
bearded,  if  you  wish  the  sauce  to  be  really  nice.  Stir 
it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  get  thoroughly  hot,  but 
do  not  allow  it  to  boil  or  the  oysters  will  immediately- 
ha-. den.  Using  cream  instead  of  milk  makes  this 
sauce  extremely  delicious,  WTien  liked,  add  a  season- 
ing of  cayenne  or  anchovy  saucei 


GARDEN  MEMS. 

Flower  Gardex,  &c, — Hardt  PEREXNur-,  BctB, 
a:s'D  Alpine  Garden, — At  no  season  of  the  year  does 
this  portion  of  the  garden  yield  so  much  interest  as  at 
present,  pretty  flowers  and  fresh  foliage  are  bursting 
through  their  winter  bonds  in  all  directions  ;  and  this 
coming  directly  after  cold  ungenial  winter  winds,  rain, 
and  snow,  imparts  an  inexpressible  charm,  that  calls 
forth  our  deepest  admiration,  and  seems  to  inspire  us 
vv  ith  the  same  renewed  energy  and  new  life.  We  will 
presume  that  all  hardy  perennials  have  been  trans- 
planted as  far  as  possible  when  necessary  ;  but  where, 
unavoidably,  there  still  remain  some  to  be  planted,  I 
would  recommend  its  being  done  on  lidl  days,  the 
plants  being  well  watered  and  shaded  from  the  diy 
winds  and  sun.  Such  things  as  primulas,  daisies, 
gentians,  phloxes,  &e,,  which  it  is  wished  to  increase 
by  division  or  cuttings,  should  be  attended  to  ;  the 
former  may  be  planted  at  once  in  the  borders  where  it 
is  intended  it  should  remain,  having  them  carefuUy 
shaded  and  watered  until  new  roots  aie  made.  Cuttings 
do  best  in  turf  pits  or  cool  frames,  where  they  may  be 
kept  a  little  close  and  shaded,  c^t:  e  being  taJten  not  to 
keep  them  so  close  as  to  cause  damping  ofl^  and  to 
plant  them  out  as  soon  as  roots  are  produced.  Bulbous 
plants  are  now  in  active  growth,  and  many  in  full 
beauty  of  flower,  requiring  to  be  staked  when  necessary, 
and  kept  clear  from  weeds.  The  names  should  be 
carefidly  looked  over,  renewed,  and  corrected  if  le- 
quireil.  Seed-sowing  should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as 
possible.  For  most  .things  I  ))refer  sowing  in  pots, 
and  placing  them  on  a  gentle  hot- bed,  keeping  them 
well  watered.  This  we  think  of  great  importance,  as 
many  fail  through  becoming  dry  after  the  germ  has 
BvviiUen  and  begun  to  grow.  Do  not  allow  the  seed- 
lings to  remain  sufficiently  long  to  become  drawn  or  to 
damp  oft',  as  many  will  do  if  kept  in  a  close  moist  at- 
mosphere. It  is  well  to  transplant  most  things  as 
Soon  as  they  can  be  safely  hau'dled,  and  to  gradually 
harden  them  off  in  cool  frames.  As  many  things,  such 
as  gentians,  prhnulas,  &c.,  take  a  longtime  to  germinate, 
it  will  be  well  not  to  throw  away  the  contents  until 
iiuite  certain  that  the  seeds  ore  not  g(jod  ;  for  after 
twelve  or  eighteen  months,  or  even  rnoie,  many  things 
will  glow.  We  have  hadfLiliiun  giganteum  seeds  lie 
more  than  two  years  before  vegetating.  Borders  that 
have  not  been  transplanted  sdjould  liave  the  surface 
soil  carefully  forked  over  and  top-dressed,  and  all 
pi  nning  should  be  completed  without  delay. 

Flos. — The  earliest  crop  of  figs  will  now  be  swell- 
ing rapiilly.  With  favourable  condiMons  outside,  let 
the  night  temperature  range  from  60degs.  to  65  degs., 
with  1(1  ileg.s.  more  in  the  daytime,  but  under  advease 
iiiilueuces  a  degree  less  will  be  preferalile  and  much 
more  beneficial  to  the  plants,  (.'areful  attention  to 
watering  is  always  necessary  to  ensure  successful  re- 
sults, and  v>uth  fig  trees  in  pots  at  the  present  state 
of  growth  it  is  highly  essential,  as  such  trees  wall  now 
recpiire  a  very  liberal  supply  of  water  to  the  roots, 
which  should  be  improved  for  the  purpose  by  using  a 
little  of  the  best  guano  in  it.  Continue  to  apply  the 
directions  as  before  advised  with  respect;  to  ventila- 
tion. Now  the  trees  obtain  the  benefit  of  more  light 
and  s\mshine,  tliey  should  be  well  syringed  twice 
every  "day,  and  otherwise  a  proportionate  degree  of 
moisture  should  be  maintained  in  the  house  to  meet 
these  requirements.  Fig  trees  wliieh  are  planted  m 
houses  make  rapid  growth  under  glass  ;  hence  the 
need  of  frequent  attentiini  at  this  sea.son  to  .stopping 
and  thinning  the  shoots.  Thi>-  matter  is  very  impor- 
tant in'connection  with  fig  culture,  and  particularly 
so  under  these  conditions,  as  a  well-devuloped  spur 
gives  the  best  results  in  the  second  croj)  ;  therefore, 
when  a  number  of  buds  appear  together,  they  shoidd 
all  be  removed,  excepting  one,  whicli  thereby  becomes 
hardy  and  fruitful.  This  operation  sliould  be  per- 
formed in  the  earliest  stage  of  growth  pessible,  and 
the  stopping  of  shoots  should  alvo  be  attended  to  in 
like  manner  as  .soon  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  joint  is  vis- 
ible. Later  stocked  honse.«,  which  have  the  benefi- 
cial effect  of  more  favourable  circumstances,  should 
not  be  hastened  on  too  quickly  during  the  early 
stages  of  growth  ;  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth  uud 
moistiu'e,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  air  when  the  state 
of  the  weather  permits,t_are  the  means  which  are  best 
calculated  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view. 


FACETI^. 


The  Times'  Calcutta  correspondent  telegraphs  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  selling  Government 
rice  in  insufficiently  supplied  places.  Crowds  wait  for 
hours  around  the  door%. 


A  triumphant  Conservative,  meeting  lately  one  ol 
the  defeated  Liberals,  asked  jeeringly,  "  How  do  you, 
Liberals,  fael  now  was  anjwered,  Likej|La?srui-«^ 
for  the  dogs  licked  us." 

Why  is  a  parson  like  a  carpenter  .'  I;i'.:an,ie  he  is  a 
joiner. 

AVhy,  in  the  case  of  a  revolution,  would  the  psspla 
be  the  greatest  losers  ?  Because  they  would  each  hsi 
a,  sovereign,  the  Queen  only  a  crown. 

Why  is  a  thief  picking  a.  coiner's  pocket  reminded 
of  a,  line  in  Othello  ?  Because  "  who  steals  his  purse 
steals  trash." 

Why  need  a  schoolmaster,  whose  scholars  are  leaving 
him,  never  fear  losing  them  all  ?  Because  he  has 
always  a  pupil  in  his  eye. 

How  many  insects  does  it  take  to  make  a  landlord  ? 
Ten-ants. 

Wh&t  periodical  expresses  w  hat  the  wedded  stat« 
ought  to  be  ?    The  Art  (heart)  Union. 

What  two  members  of  Parliament  woul(J  form  a 
favourite  Indian  dish  ?    Currie  and  Rice. 

Why  would  an  owl  be  offended  if  you  called  him  a 
pheasant  ?  Because  you  would  be  making  game  ol 
him. 

Why  is  a  door  always  in  the  subjunctive  mood  ?  Be- 
cause its  always  would  (wood)  or  should  be. 

Why  is  a  merry  eye  like  one  destroyed  ?  Because  5< 
is  an  eye  elated  (annihilated). 

When  is  wine  like  a  pig's  tooth  ?  When  it's  in  a 
hogshead. 

When  has  a  man  four  hands  ?    Whev  be  doubles  hia 

fists. 

What  is  the  keynote  to  good  manners  ?    B  natural. 

Why  is  the  Claimant  like  a  mermaid  ?  Because  ba 
has  not  got  a  leg  to  stand  on,  and  his  tail  (tale)  is 
fishy. 

If  your  lover  asked  you  for  a  kiss,  what  newspapers 
would  you  name  ?  No  Spectator,  no  Observer,  as  many 
Tunes  as  you  please,  but  don't  Teleyraph  to  the  Guar^ 
dian. 

AVhen  may  a  man  be  said  to  feel  girlish  ?  When  be 
makes  a  maiden  speech. 

How  many  foreigners  make  a  rude  ?  Forty  Poles 
make  one  rude  (roodi. 

What  is  thedifterence  betvifeen  a  stern  parent  and  a 
doctor.  One  whacks  and  loves  his  chUd,  the  other 
whacks  and  *ates  (vaccinates)  him. 

My  first  is  a  point,  my  second  a  span.  In  my  whole 
often  ends  the  greatness  of  man.  Dotage. 

The  public  credit,  and  the  public  shame,  though 
widely  difi:'erent,  difler  not  in  name.    The  stocks. 

What  is  that  which  comes  into  existence  about  five 
or  six  feet  from  the  ground  and  is  a  sign  of  treachery 
and  amity  .'    A  kis.s. 

When  is  money  damp  ?  When  it  is  due  ia  tha 
morning  and  mist  at  night. 

AVhat  is  the  difference  between  Uie  Mayor  of  Cork 
and  a  child's  rocking  horse  1  One  is  a  Mayor  (mar«) 
of  Cork,  the  otliev  a  horse  of  wood. 

To  which  age  do  most  girls  wish  to  attain  ?  To 
marri-age. 

What  is  Blondin's  profession  ?    The  public  line. 

AVhich  female  (Christian  name  conveys  a  request  1 
Ophelia  (Oh  !  feel  here). 

When  is  an  author  like  spirit  ?  When  he  is  at  provf- 

"Why  is  u  ladder  like. a  pri'<:e  fight  ]  Because  it  is 
made  up  of  rounds. 

Which  theatre  has  tlie  greatest  wonder  ?  The 
Adelphi — because  it  has  a  speaking  Mellon. 

^Vh.^t  is  the  difference  between  a  girl  and  a  potato  ? 
The  one  wears  a  gown,  and  the  other  a  jacket. 

What  occupation  for  men  do  la<!iei  most  dislike  ?  A 
coward  (cow-herd),* 

When  are  ladies  cut  to  pieces?  When  they  are 
better-halves. 

Which  fish  would  marrying  ladies  select  for  br^ijtr 
fast  ?  Her-ring, 

A  CoMJiox  Nu.MBER, — Said  Lord  .John  Russell  to 
Hume,  at  a  social  dinner,"  AVhat  do  you  consider  the 
object  of  legislation  i"  The  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number';"  "What  do  you  consider  the 
greatest  number  ?"  continued  his  lordship.  "  Number 
one,  my  lord,"  was  the  commoner's  prompt  replv. 

An  Engaging  Situation, — "  I  should  be  glad  to 
accommodate  you,"  said  an  Iowa  damsel  to  whom  a 
young  Bostonian  had  proposed  ;  "  but  I'm  partially 
engaged  already.  There's  ma,  though,  who's  only 
thirty-five,  and  wishes  to  marry  again,  and  I  thinfe  she 
is  justnow  without  an  engagement."  The  young  man 
took  the  first  train  ea^t. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*»*  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  dajs 
after  they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
number,  some  are  unavoidably  lk\d  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  wTth  we  take  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  found  unsuitable. 

Henry. — All  such  agreements  as  you  set  forth  in  youj. 
letter  are  illegal  and  not  binding.  They 
ehould  be  stamped.  As  a  journeynlan  printer 
you  have  no  legal  holidays,  save  Sundays. 
Your  writing  is  hardly  good  enough  for  the 
Excise.  Imposition,  being  an  art  and  nota  science,  is 
to  be  learned  from  a  teacher  and  not  from  a  book.  • 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  so  called 
because  he  represents  the  hp^S^  and  speaks  for  it 
when  communicating  with  the  Throne. 

An  Irish  Girl. — You  seem  superior  to  the  position  of 
a  National  school  teacher — but  if  you  cannot  get 
anything  better  do  not  be  above  an  honest  livelihood. 
Wash  your  hands  frequently  in  cold  water — in  time 
the  sudations  will  cease.    Writing  very  good. 

P.  M. — Baptismal  certificates  are  not  stamped.  Writ- 
ing good.  Ask  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  aa 
to  the  date  of  the  next  examination. 

BaNOEB. — We  are  not  in  a  position  to  communicate 
with  the  gentleman.  He  has  left  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Alpha. — Shyness  is  only  to  be  overcome  by  constantly 
mixing  in  society,  and  endeavouring  to  forget  your 
individuality.    Writing  not  very  good. 
Boi?:siE  Ahoon. — Go  to  Cramer's  or  Gunn's,  and  ask 
for  what  you  want.    You  will  receive  every  atten- 
tion.   Writing  a  little  too  scattered. 
A  LaDT. — A  very  pleasant  perfume,  and  also  preven- 
tive against  moths,  may  be  made  of  the  following 
ingredients  : — Take  of  cloves,  carraway  seeds,  nut. 
meg,  mace,  cinnamon,  and  Tonquin  beans,  of  each 
one  ounce ;  then  add  aa  much  Florentine  orris-root 
as  will  equal  the  other  ingredients  put  together 
Qrind  the  whole  well  to  powder,  and  then  put  in 
^  little  bags,  among  your  clothes,  &c. 
ISaDame  M'Grath. — To  Remove  Grkase  from  Silk. — 
L  Lay  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  upon  a  deal  table,  and 
on  this  l^y  the  stained  silk  with  the  stain  down- 
wards.   Upon  this  place  a  piece  of  brosra  paper, 
and  to  this  apply  an  iron  hot  enough  to  scorch  the 
Jiaper.    Rub  the  silk  then  with  a  piece  of  paper. 
About  eight  seconds  of  the  iron  will  be  sufficient. 
Wine  stains  can  hardly  be  removed  from  silk.  To 
remove  fruit  stains  from  linen,  rub  the  parts  on 
'  each  side  with  yellow  soap,  then  tie  up  a  piece  of 
pearlash  in  the  cloth  and  soap  well  in  hot  water  oy 
"boil ;  then  expo.se  the  parts  to  the  sun  and  air  until 
the  stains  are  removed. 
Celt. — Consult  a  Catholic  clergyman. 
Esther. — Various  causes  produce  perspirations,  and  a 
cure  cannot  be  given  until  the  cause  is  truly  ascer- 
tained.   Consult  a  doctor. 
Bees. — The  quantity  of  chloroform  required  for  an 
ordinary  hive  is  the  sixth  part  of  an  ounce  ;  a  very 
large  hive  may  take  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  ounce. 
Set  down  a  table  opposite  to.  and  about  four  feet 
distant  from  the  hive  ;  on  the  table  spread  a  thick 
linen|  cloth,  in  the  centre  of  the  table  place  a  small 
Bhallow  breakfast  plate,  which  cover  vfith  a  piece  of 
wire  gauze,  to  prevent  the  beeg  from  coming  in 
iauBediattooata«t  with  the  ehloroform.  Nowquicklj 


and  cautiously  lift  the  hive  from  the  board  on  wtiich 
it  it  stamding,  set  it  down  ou  the  top  of  the  t<ible, 
keeping  the  plate  in  the  centre;  cover  the  hjve 
closely  up  with  cloths,  and  in  twenty  miuutea  or  so 
the  bees  are  not  only  sound  asleep,  but  not  one  is 
among  the  combs  ;  the  whole  of  them  are  lying 
helpless  on  the  table.  You  now  remove  what  honey 
you  think  fit,  replace  the  hive  in  its  old  stand,  and 
the  bees,  a«  they  recover,  will  return  to  their  domi- 
cile. A  bright,  calm,  sunny  day  is  the  best  ;  and 
you  commence  your  operations  early  iuthe  morning, 
before  many  of  them  ai-e  abroad. 

O.  S.  F. — Freckles. — To  disperse  freckles,  take  one 
ounce  of  lemon  juice,  a  quarter  of  a  drachm  of 
powdered  borax,  and  half  a  drachm  of  sugar  ;  mix 
themj  and  let  them  stand  a  few  days  in  a  glass 
bottle  till  the  liquor  is  fit  for  use  ;  then  rub  it  ou 
the  hands  and  face  occasionally. 

Ens  Rationis. — \V  e  do  not  think  you  need  be  alarmed 
at  the  symptoms.  When  you  grow  stronger  they 
will  vanish.  Take  open-air  exercise,  and  avoid 
smoking  and  alcohol.  Cleanse  yonr  teeth  with 
powder  and  brush  after  every  meal.  Writing  hardly 
good  enoiigh  for  the  Bank.    Practise  more.  ■ 

Reader.— Bathe  your  feet  in  cold  water.  You  suffer 
from  varicose  veins,  and  you  must  avoid  all  violent 
exercises. 

Thrift.— To  Cieau  Black  Cloth  Clothes.— Clean  the 
garments  well,  then  boil  four  ounces  of  logwood  iu 
a  boiler  or  copper  containing  two  or  three  gallons 
.of-jVAter  for  half  an  hour  ;  dip  the  clothes  in  warm 

•  water,  and  squeeze  dry,  then  put  them  into  the 
copper,  and  boil  for  half  an  hour.  Take  them  out, 
aud  add  three  ^achms  of  sulphate  of  iron  ;  boil 
for  half  an  hour,  then  take  them  out,  and  hang 
them  up  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  take  them  down, 
rinse  them  in  three  cold  watew,  dry  v/ell,  and  rub 
with  a  soft  lirusb  which  has  had  a  few  drops  of 
olive  oil  rubbed  on  its  surface.  If  the  clothes  arg 
threadbare  about  the  elbows,  cuSs,  &c.,-jai3e  the 
nap  with  a  teazel  or  half  worn  hatter's  card,  ■  filled 
with  flocks,  and  when  sufficiently  raised,  lay  tha 
nap  the  right  #ay  with  a  hard  brilsh.  We  have 
seen  our  old  coats  come  out  with  a  wonderful  dash 
of  re.spectability  after  this  operation. 

Nu.MA  PoiiPlLIU.s — It  costs  just  £2bO  to  become  an  at- 
torney, including  a  fee  of  £100  to  the  attorney  to 
whom  you  serve  your  time — five  years.  The  rest 
covers  the  fees  to  the  Incorporated  Society.  If  you 
attend  certain  lectures  in  Trinity  College  the  time 
may  be  shortened  to  four  years.  You  get  no  stipend 
during  this  period,  but  your  master  teaches  you 
your  business  by  making  you  do  his. 

A  Constant  Subscriber. — Write  te  the  sanitary  au- 
thorities. Whether  you  pay  or  not  depends  on  the 
agreement. 

M.  R.  I.  A. — We  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

F.  A.  R.— On  the  1st  of  May  you  will  find  a  table  in 
the  morning  papers  showing  the  stations  of  the  re- 
giments in  the  British  Army.  Consult  this.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  when  or  where  to  a  regiment  may 
be  ordered. 

INCLINED  TO  Know. — Mr.  Monsell,  now  Lord  Emly, 
was  the  last  Postmaster-General. 

Sorter  to  the  Freeman. — Write  to  a  bookseller, 
naming  the  book,  and  asking  the  price  ;  then  order, 
if  you  think  fit. 

A  Reader.— We  cannot  aid  you  further.  How  could 
we  discover  a  family  secret  which  you  cannot  dis. 
cover  yourself  ? 

Fibe. — The  following  simple  suggestions  are  worthy  of 
observation  : — Add  one  ounce  of  alum  to  the  last 
water  useH  to  rinse  children's  dresses,  and  they  will 
be  rendered  vminflaTnir.able,  or  »o  slightly  com- 
bustible that  tbsv  would  t«ke  fire  rert  d«wly,  if  at 


all,  and  would  not  flame.    This  is  a  simple  pre- 
caution, which  may  be  adopted  in  famiUea  of  child- 
ren.     Bed  curtains,  and  linen  in  general,  may  aluo 
•  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

O.  R.  A. — Camphor  Balls  to  prevent  Chaps. — Melt 
three  drachms  of  spermaceti,  four  drachms  of  white 
was,  with  one  ounce  of  almond  oil.  and  stir  in  three 
drachms  of  camphor  (previously  powdered  by 
moistening  it  with  a  little  spirits  of  wine)  ;  pou, 
small  quantities  into  small  gallipots,  so  as  to  turt 
out  iu  form  of  cakes.  Spermaceti,  2s.  per  pound  ; 
white  wax,  2s.  2d.  per  pound  ;  almond  oil.  Is.  6d. 
per  pound  ;■  camphor,  2s.  8d.  per  pound. 

M.  C— Maps,  charts,  or  engravings  may  be  effectually 
varnished  by  running  a  very  delicate  coating  of  gutts 
percha  solution  over  their  surface.  It  is  perfectly 
tran.sparent,  aud  i.s  sold  to  improve  the  appearanct 
of  pictures.  By  coating  both  sides  of  important  do- 
cuments they  can  be  kept  waterproof  and  preserved 
perfectly. 

A.  C. — An  adhesive  material  for  uniting  the  parts  oi 
boots  and  shoes,  aud  for  the  seams  of  articles  ol 
clothing,  may  be  made  thus  : — Take  one  pound  of 
gutta  percha,  two  ounces  of  India-rubber,  two 
ounces  of  pitch,  oue  ounce  of  shellac,  two  ounces  of 
oil.  The  ingredients  are  to  be  melted  together,  and 
used  hot. 

Dearkr  th.\n  Life. — For  a  man  of  business  London 

■  is  a  better  field  than  New  Zealand. 

X.  L. — The  birch  is  used  iu  public  schools,  but  not  38' 
verely  or  on  pupils  over  16  or  17. 

Cokfee. — Tea  is  more  injurious  than  ciSFee,  but  more 
digestible.    Irish  peers  do  not  sit  in  the  House  of 

£  Peers  ;  but  twenty-eight  of  them  are  elected  by  their 
fellows  to  represent  them.  Write  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  bank.    Writing  hardly  suitable. 

Harry's  Darling.— Avoid  fatty  and  saccharine  mat- 
•  ters ;  liae  early,  take  exercise,  and  do  not  u=e 
alcohol.  Lemonade  is  pleasant,  but  not  whole- 
some. 

A  Lover  of  the  Despatch. — You  can  get  any  Life  ol 
O'C'onnell  from  any  bookseller.  Subscribe  to  thi 
Illustrated  London  N(W3  through  Smith  and  Sen, 
Abbey-iitreet,  Dublin. 

T.  F. — Bathe  your  nc=;e  frequently  in  cold  water,  and 
when  the  bleeding  comes  put  a  wet  bandage  on  ths 
back  of  your  neck. 

Policeman. — Your  suggestions  are  under  considera- 
tion. The  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  is  not  known. 
For  particulars  as  to  the  police,  inquire  at  the  loea) 
branches.  ' 

G.  T. — We  do  not  believe  one  word  in  betting  adver- 
tisemelits.    Do  not  send  ady  money. 

Wag. — Advertise  your  quahfications  in  one  of  the 
morning  jjapers.  You  can  get  a  book  on  athletics 
for  a  siiilling — order  through  any  bookseller. 

J.  W.  ,D.  D. — Smoking  in  boys  is  injurious.  Makj 
gi'ow  to  21— females  to  16.  Writing  wt  good 
enough. 

H.  L.  M. — Use  plain  Wiudsoc  soap,  and  trisli  it  o3 
with  warm  water  after  shaving.  Then  use  cold 
water. 

X.  Y.  Z. — The  children  of  a  man  dying  intestate  are 
his  heirs.  'An  uumanicd  man'*  father  is  his  nest 
of  kin.  
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[.ILL  EIGHTS  K£SERTED.] 

CHAPTER  IV. 
"  love's  mighty  lord." 

Sir  Nugent  Beliicgham  waa  one  of  those  men  who 
are  bom  and  reared  amidst  pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
whose  existence  is  spent  upon  the  verge  of  ruin.  Yet 
it  seems  a  tolerably  comfortable  kind  of  life  notwith- 
standing, and  men  of  Sir  Nugent 's  type  hardly  realise 
the  meaning  of  the  word  deprivation.  Sir  Nugent 
had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  out  of  debt.  The 
Jellingham  estate  was  mortgaged  up  to  the  hilt  when 
he  inherited  it.  Indeed  to  be  thus  incumbered  was 
the  normal  condition  of  all  Bellingham  property. 

Of  covirse  Sir  Nugent  had  from  time  to  time  pos- 
sessed money.  He  hardly  could  have  drifted  on  so 
long  without  some  amount  of  specie,  even  in  such  an 
easy-going  world  as  that  patrician  sphere  in  which  he 
revolved.  He  had  inherited  a  modest  fortune  from 
his  mother,  with  which  he  had  paid  his  creditors 
something  handsome  on  account  all  round,  and  made 
them  his  bondslaves  for  all  time  to  come,  since  they 
cherished  the  hope  of  something  more  in  the  future- 
Sir  Nugent  h  ad  legacies  from  an  aunt  and  uncle  or 
two,  and  these  aftorded  further  sops  for  his  Cerberus, 
and  enabled  the  baronet's  dainty  little  household  to 
sail  gaily  down  the  stream  of  time  for  some  years. 

When  the  amelioration  of  manners  brought  bank- 
ruptcyjwithin  the  reach  of  any  gentleman,  Sir  Nugent 
Bellingham  availed  himself  of  the  new  code  and  be- 
came insolvent  in  an  easy,  gentlemanlike  manner- 
And  what  with  one  Httle  help  and,  another,  the  bijou 
house  in  May  ]Fair  where  Sir  Nugent  lived  with  his 
two  motherless  girls  was  always  kept  up  in  the  same 
good  style.  The  same  dinners — small  and  soignes—- 
the  same  lively  receptions  after  the  little  dinners.  The 
beat  music,  the  newest  books,  the  choicest  hothouse 
flowers,  were  always  to  be  found  6t  No.  12  Caven- 
dish-row, May  Fair.  There  were  only  a  dozen  hjouses 
in  Cavendish-row,  and  Sir  Nugent  Bellingham'* 
was  at  the  corner,  squeezed  into  an  angle  made  by 
the  lofty  wall  of  Lord  Loamshire's  garden — one 
of  those  dismal,  awe-inspiring  London  gardens 
grey  and  dull  and  blosaomles.?,  which  looks  like  a 
burial  ground  without  graves.  Seen  from  the  street 
No.  12  looked  like  a  mere  doll's  house,  but  the 
larger  rooms  were  behind,  looking  upon  Lord 
Loamshire's  garden.  It  was  an  irregular  old  house, 
full  of  comers,  but,  furnished  after  the  peculiar  tastes 
of  the  two  Mies  Bellinghams,  waa  one  of  the  most 
charming  houses  in  London.  No  upholsterer  had  been 
allowed  to  work  his  will — Madge  Bellingham  had 
cbcsen  e7<»T7  item — ^the  chairs  and  tables,  and  sofas 
■j.nd  cabinets  were  the  cheapest  ih&t  could  be  had, 
foi  they  were  all  of  unstaioed  light  woods,  made  after 
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de.?igns  from  Miss  Bcilingham's  own  pencO.  The 
ciibuiets  were  mere  frames  for  glass  doors,  behind 
which  appeared  the  Bellingham  collection  of  bric-a- 
bnic,  upon  numerous  shelves  covered  with  dark 
green  sUk.  Madge's  own  clevgr  hands  had  covered  the 
deal  shelves  ;  and  the  bronzes,  the  Venetian  glass, 
he  Sevres,  Copenhagen,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Dres- 
den porcelains  looked  all  the  better  for  so  simple  a 
setting. 

There  were  no  draperies  but  chiritz,  the  cheApesU 
that  could"  be  bought,  but  always  fresh.  The  looking- 
glasses  had  no  frame  save  a  natural  garland  of 
ivy.  The  floors  were  beeswaxed  only,  a  Persian  car- 
pet here  and  there  offering  accommodation  for  the 
josurious.  The  one  costly  object  in  the  two  drawing- 
rooms,  after  the  bric-a-brac,  upon  which  the  Bel- 
lingham race  had  squandered  a  small  fortune,  was 
the  piano,  a  Broadwood  grand,  ia  a  case  made 
by  a  modern  workmivn  out  of  veritable  Louis  Sieze 
marquoterie.  The  old  ormolu  mountings,  goats'  heads, 
festoons,  and  masques  had  been  religiously  preserved, 
and  the  piano  was  a  triumph  of  art.  It  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  back  drawingroom,  the  largest  room  in 
the  house,  and  when  Madge  Bellingham  sat  before  it, 
girl  and  piaiio  made  a  cabinet  picture  of  the  highest 
school. 

"  People  know  we  are  out  at  elbows,"  Madge  said  to 
her  father,  when  they  began  housekeeping  in  Caven- 
dish-row. "  If  we  have  expensive  furnitwe,  everyone 
will  be  sure  we  haven't  paid  for  it  :  but  if  you  let  me 
carry  out  my  ideas,  the  bills  will  be  so  light  that  you 
can  pay  them  at  once." 

"  I  can  give  the  feUows  something  on  account,  at 
any  rate,"  replied  Sir  Nugent. 

Lady  Bellingham  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  Viola, 
the  second  daughter,  and  Sir  Nugent  lived  the  life  of 
a  bachelor,  for  the  most  part  in  other  people's  houses, 
whilst  hia  girls  were  in  his  sister's  nursery  or  at  school. 
^^Tien  they  grew  to  womanhood — and  a  very  lovely 
womanhood,  for  good  looks  were  hereditary  in  the 
Bellingham  family — Sir  Nugent  found  it  incui*bent 
upon  him  to  provide  them  with  a  home  ;  so  he  to<^ 
the  house  in  Cavendish-row,  and  brought  home  the 
Bellingham  bric-a-brac,  which  had  been  left  him  by 
the  aforesaid  aunts  and  uncles,  and  lodged  at  the  Pan- 
technicon pending  his  settlement  in  life.  He  begaji 
housekeeping  at  five  and  forty  yeai-s  of  age,  and 
gave  his  little  dinners  at  home  henceforward,  instead 
of  at  one  or  other  of  his  clubs,  and  cherished  high  hopes 
of  seeing  his  daughters  splendidly  established  by-and-. 
by. 

"  I  think  you  have  seen  enough  of  what  it  is  to  be 
tormented  by  a  set  of  harpies  to  teach  you  the  value  of 
money,  !^iadge,"  said  Sir  Nugent,  one  morning^ 
pointing  to  a  small  heap  of  letters  which  he  had  just 
now  opened  and  dismiese-1  with  a  glance.  The 
harpies  in  question  were  his  creditors,  who  expressed 
an  unwarrantable  eagerness  for  something  more  on 
account." 

"  Wit'u  your  knowledge  of  life,  you  are  not  likely  to 
marry  a  pauper,"  pursued  Sir  Nugent,  dipping  into  a 
Strasburg  pie. 

"No,  papa;  not  with  my  knowledge  of  life," 
answered  Madge,  with  ever  so  slight  an  upward  ctit] 
of  the  firm  lip.    Miss  Bellingham  <f,)iidly  loved  her 


father,  but  it  is  possible  that  respect  may  ha.-e  been 
somewhat  lessened  by  hor  experienco  ol  tnat  financial 
scramble  in  which  his'"life  was  spent. 

Two  or  three  evenings  betore  the  night  which 
made  James  Penwyn  acquainted  with  life  behind  tie 
scenes  oi  a  small  provincial  theatre.  Sir  Nugent  Bel- 
lingham gave  one  of  his  snug  little  dinners— a  dinnei 
of  eight— the  guests  of  choicest  brands,  like  the 
wines.  Lady  Cheshunt.  one  of  the  most  exalted  ma- 
trons in  the  grtat  world,  kept  the  Miss  Bellinghams  in 
counteiiance.  Madge  was  her  pet  protege,  whose 
praises  she  was  never  tired  of  sounding  among  the 
chosen  ones  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Albert  Noyxie,  a  distin- 
guished wit  and  iitUrateui;^  supplied  the  salt  of  the 
banquet.  He  was  a  small,  mild-looking  man,  with  a 
pretty,  unoSending  wife,  and  dined  out  perpetually 
during  the  London  season.  Mr.  Sliinebar,  the  famous 
barrister,  made  a  fourth.  Lord  George  Bubrose,  a  Wfefc 
of  England  mtn,  a  gourmet,  and,  in  so  far  as  after- 
dinner  talk  went,  a  mighty  hunter,  was  the  fifth  :  and 
Sir  Nugent  and  his  two  daughters  completed  the 
circle. 

After  dinner  there  was  to  be  an  evening  party,  abd' 
before  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  a  great  many 
famous  people  would  have  dropped  in  at  the  con&er 
house  in  Cavendish-row. 

The  ladie.<<  hare  retired,  leaving  Sir  Nugent  and  his 
chosen  friends  to  talk  about  law,  and  horses,  and  the 
last  new  burlesque  actress,  as  they  draw  closer  in  to 
the  dainty  round  table,  where  the  glass  sparkles  and 
the  deep-hued  blossoms  brighten  under  the  cluster  of 
wai  Lights  in  the  central  chandelier. 

Viola  and  Lady  Cheshunt  go  upstairs  arm  in  arm,  the 
gii-l  nestling  afi'ectiouately  against  the  si\batantial 
shoulder  of  the  portly  matron.  Mrs.  Noyce  trfps 
lightly  after  these  two,  and  Madge  follows,  alone,  with 
a  grave  brow,  aBd  that  lofty  air  which  so  well  be* 
comes  Sir  Nugent  Beliingham's  elder  daughter. 

Rarely  have  sisters  been  less  alike  than  these  two. 
Viola  is  a  blonde,  complexion  alabaster,  hair  the  co- 
lour of  raw  silk — plenteous  flaxen  hair— which  the 
girl  weaves  into  a  crown  of  pale  gold  upon  the  top  of 
her  small  head  ;  eyes  of  liquid  turquoise  blue  ;  figiire 
a  thought  too  .slim,  but  the  perfection  of  grace  in  every 
movement  and  attitude  ;  foot  and  hand  absolutely 
faultless  ;  altogether  a  girl  to  be  put  under  a  glass 
case. 

"I  should  admii-e  the  younger  Miss  Bellingham  more 
if  she  were  a  little  less  like  Sevres  china,"  one  of  the 
magnates  of  society  had  observed. 

Madge  ia  a  brunette — hair  almost  black,  and 
with  a  natural  ripple — complexion  a  rich  olive^ 
through  which  the  warm  blood  rushes  with  nature's 
peerless  carmine — eyes  darkest  ha^el-— features  the 
tiue  Bellingham  type,  clearly  cut  as  a  profile. on 
an  old  Roman  medal— figure  tall  and  commanding  i  g 
woman  bcm  to  rule,  one  would  say,  judging  by  eitei- 
nals — a  woman  with  the  stufi'  in  her  to  make  a  general 
Sir  Nugent  was  wont  to  boast.  But  althongh  of  a 
loftier  mould  than  the  generality  of  women,  tiiere 
was  no  hardness  about  Madge  Bellingham.  Ia  love 
or  in  anger  she  was  alike  strong.  For  hate  she  wat 
too  noHe. 

The  rooms  w-ere  deUciously  cool,  the  light  somewhat? 
subdued,  the  windows  open  to  the  warm  spring  night. 
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Tliere  Were  flowers  enough  in  the  small  front  drawing- 
room  to  make  it  an  <^door  gnrden. 

The  dowager  seated  herself  upon  the  most  comfort- 
ftblo  sofa  in  this  room — a  capacious,  square-baciced 
sofa,  in  a  dusky  corner,  fenced  off  and  sheltered  by  a 
well-filled  jardiniere. 

"  Come  here,  Madge,"  she  cried,  with  good-natured 
knperiousness  ;  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Viola,  child^ 
go  and  amuse  yourself  with  Jlrs.  Noyce.  Show  her 
your  photograph  album,  or  parUz  chiffons.  I  want 
,?iladge  all  to  myself." 

Madge  obeyed  without  a  word,  and  squeezed  herself 
Into  the  comer  of  the  sofa,  which  the  Lady  Cheshunt 
and  Lady  Cheshunt's  dress  almost  filled. 

"  How  big  you  are  growing,  child  ;  there's  hardly 
room  enough  for  you !' '  remarked  the  matron.  "  And 
now  tell  me  the  truth,  Madge;  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  to-night  V ' 

"I  don't  think  there  is  anything  the  matter -more 
than  usual.  Lady  Cheshunt. " 

"  I  know  better  than  that.  You  were  dull  and* 
distrait  all  dinner  time.  True,  there  was  no  one  to 
talk  to  but  two  married  men  and  that  old  twaddler, 
Bulrose;  but  a  young  lady  should  be  always  equally 
agreeable — that  ia  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
©£  good  breeding." 

"  If  I  seemed  a  little  out  of  spirits  you  can  hardly 
wonder.  Papa's  sadly  involved  state  is  enough  to 
make  me  uneasy.'' 

"  My  dean,  your  papa  has  been  involved  ever  since 
my  first  season — when  my  waist  was  only  eighteen 
inches,  and  Madam©  Devy  mad©  my  gowns.  He  is  no 
worse  off  now  than  he  Was  then,  and  he  will  go  on 
being  hcgjelessly  involved  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  I 
doft't  see  why  you  should  be  unhappy  about  it.  He 
will  b»  able  to  give  you  and  Viola  a  tolerable  home  till 
you  marry  and  make  better  homes  for  yourselves, 
which  it  is  actually  incumbent  upon  you  to  do." 

This  was  said  with  a  touch  of  severity.  Madge 
sighed,  and  the  pretty  little  foot  in  thS  satin  shoe 
tapped  the  ground  with  a  nervous,  impatient  move- 
ment. 

'■  Madge,  1  hope  there  is  no  truth  in  what  I  hear 
»bout  you  and  Mr.  I'lenwyn." 

A  deep,  tell-tale  ^w  burned  in  Miss  Bellingham's 
iheek.    She  fanned  herself  vehemently. 

"  I  cannot  imagine  what  you  have  heard,  Lady 
Cheshunt." 

"  I  have  heard  your  name  coiipled  with  Mr.  Penwyn's 
-^the  poor  Mr.  i^nwyn." 

"  I  only  know  one  Mr.  Penwyn." 

"  So  much  thfe  worse  for  you,  my  dear.  You  know 
the  wrong  one.  There  is  a  cousin  of  that  young  man's 
who  has  a  fine  estate  in  Cornwall — the  Penwyn  estate. 
You  lAust  haVe  heard  of  that." 

"  Yes,  I  ha,Ve  heard  Mr.  Penwyn  speak  of  his  cousin's 
pr«>perty. ' 

"  Of  coiiipe.  Poor  penniless  young  man ;  very 
tiatuTal  that'  h©  should  talk  of  it.  Don't  suppose  that 
1  hare  no  feeling  for  him.  He  is  next  heir  to  the 
■property,  but  no  doubt  the  other  young  man,  James 
Peasryn's  son,  will  marry  and  have  a  herd  of  children. 
X  knew  James  Penwyn  years  ago.  Ther  e  were  three 
toothers — George,  the  eldest,  who  was  in  the  army,  and 
tvas  killed  in  a  skirmish  witii  some  wild  Indians  in 
Canada^very  aad  story— James,  who  was  in  the  church, 
and  had  a  living  somewhere  near  London,  aod  Balf  oui , 
who  was  a  lawyer,  I  believe,  whose  son  you  know. " 

"  Yes,"  sighed  Madge. 
'   She  had -  heard  the  family  history  from  Churchill 
Penwyn,  bmt  the  dowager  liked  to  hear  herself  talk, 
and  did  mk  like  to  be  interrupted. 

"  Now,|  if  by  chance  the  present  James  Penwyn, 
twho  is  little  more  than  a  lad,  were  to  die  unmarried, 
Churchill  Penwyn  would  come  into  the  property  under 
hia  gnuttdfather's  will,  whioh  left  the  estate  to  the  eld- 
est surviving  son  and  his  children  after  him.  George 
died  ■anmonied.  Jamea  left  an  only  son.  Churchill 
Is,  thetrafoTB,  h^  presumptive.  But  it's  a  very  remote 
Bobt&gency,  my  love,  and  it  would  be  madness  for  you 
to  g^T©  it  a  thought — with  yvur  chances." 
Madge  shrugged  her  shoulders  despondingly. 
"  I  don't  think  my  chances  are  particularly  brilliant, 
fcady  Cheshunt." 

-'*''3Sona©08^  Jllladg«<i   Eracybocly  talks  of  tihe  beau- 


tiful Bellinghams.  Ard  you  refused  a  splendid  offer 
only  the  other  day — thiit  Mr.  Cardingham,  the  great 
manufacturer.  " 

"  Who  had  only  seen  me  four  times  when  he  had 
the  impudence  to  ask  me  to  marry  him.  He  was  old 
and  ugly,  too."  * 

'_'  When  the  end  is  a  good  establishment,  one  must 
not  look  at  the  means  too  closely.  Poor  dear  Cheshunt 
was  many  years  my  senior,  and  no  beavity,  even  in  his 
wig.  You  mast  take  a  more  serious  view  of  things, 
my  dear  Madge.  It  will  aot  do  for  you  and  your  sis- 
ter to  bang  fire.  The  handsomer  girls  are,  the  more 
\-ital  it  is  for  them  to  go  off  quickly.  A  plain  httle 
unobtrusive  thing  may  creep  through  half  a  dozen  sea- 
sons, and  surprise  everybody  by  making  a  good  match 
at  last.  But  a  beauty  who  doesn't  marry  soon  is  apt 
to  get  talked  about.  Malicious  people  put  it  down  to 
too  much  flirtation.  And  then,  my  love,  consider  yoxir 
milliner's  bills  !  What  will  they  be  at  the  end  of  a  few 
eeaeons  ?"  « 

"  Not  very  much,  Lady  Cheshunt.  I  cut  out  all  my 
own  dresses,  and  Viola's  too,  and  our  maid  runs  them 
together.  Viola  and  I  help  sometimes,  when  we  can 
steal  a  moment  from  society.  I  couldn't  bear  to  wear 
anything  that  Wasn't  paid  for." 

"  LTpon  my  word,  you  are,  an  exemplary  girl, 
Madge  !  "  exclaimed  l^dy  Cheshunt,  astounded  by 
such  Roman  virtue.    "  What  a  wife  you  will  make." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  might  make  a  tolerable  wife,  for  a 
poor  man." 

"  Don't  speak  of  such  a  thing.  You  were  bom  for 
wealth  and  power.  You  are  bound  to  make '  a  great 
marriage — if  not  for  your  own  sake,  for  Viola's.  See 
what  a  poor  helpless  child  she  is — sadly  wanting  in 
moral  stamina.  If  you  had  a  good  establishment  she 
would  have  a  haven  of  refuge.  But  if  you  were  to 
marry  badly,  what  will  become  of  her  ?  She  would 
never  be  able  to  manage  your  pap4." 
■  Madge  sighed  again,  and  this  time  deeply.  Love 
for  her  sister  was  Madge  Bellingham's  weakest  point. 
She  positively  adored  the  fair,  fragile  girl  who  had 
been  given  into  her  childish  arms  eighteen  years  ago, 
on  that  bitter  day  which  made  her  an  orphan.  There 
was  only  four  years'  difference  between  the  ages  of  the 
sisters,  yet  Madge's  affection  was  almost  maternal  in 
its  protecting  thoughtfulness.  To  marry  well  would 
be  to  secure  a  home  for  Viola.  Sir  Nugent  was  but  a 
feeble  staff  to  lean  upon. 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  marrying  well,  whenever  a 
fair  opportunity  arises.  Lady  Cheshunt,"  she  said, 
firmly,  "  but  I  wiU  never  marry  a  man  whom  I  cannot 
respect  and  like." 

"  Of  course  not,  my  poor  pet,"  murmured  the 
widow  soothingly,  "  but,  fortunately,  there  are  so 
many  men  in  the  world  one  can  like  and  respect.  _  It 
is  that  fooli^,  sentimental  feeling  called  love  which 
will  only  fit  one  person.  In  the  meantime,  Madge, 
take  my  advice  .and  don't  let  people  ta-lk  about  you 
and  Mr.  Penwyn." 

"  I  don't  know  why  they  should  talk  about  us." 

"  Yes,  you  do,  Madge — in  your  heart  of  hearts.  You 
know  that  you  have  sat  together  in  comers,  and  that 
you  have  a  knack  of  blushing  when  he  comes  into  the 
room.  It  won't  do,  Madge  ;  it  won't  do.  That  young 
fellow  has  nothing  except  what  he  can  earn  himself. 
I  know  his  mother  had  a  struggle  to  bring  him  up, 
and  if  he  hadn't  been  an  only  son  could  hardly  have 
brought  him  up  at  all.  He  was  a  Blue  Coat  boy,  I 
believe,  or  something  equally  dreadful.  It  is  net  to  be 
thought  of,  Madge." 

"  1  do  not  think  of  it.  Lady  Cheshunt,"  rephed 
Miss  Belliugham,  resolutely,  "  and  I  wish  you  would 
not  worry  youiself  and  me  about  imaginary  dangers." 

"  Your  visitors  are  beginning  to  come  ;  go  and 
receive  them,  and  leave  me  in  my  corner.  Mr.  Pen- 
wyn is  to  be  here,  I've  no  doubt." 

•M  don't  know.  He  knows  that  Saturday  is  our 
night." 

"  Mr.  Churchill  Pefiwyn,"  announced  a  footman  at 
the  door  of  the  larger  room. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Lady  Cheshunt ;  "and  the  first 
to  arrive,  too.  That  looks  suspicious." 

CHAPTER  V. 

CHUKCHILL  PETWY^r. 

Churchill  Penwyn  was  one  of  thoEO  men  who  are 
sure  to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  notice  in  whatsoever 
circle  they  appear — a  man  upon  whom  the  stamp  of 
good  blood  or  good  breeding  had  been  set  in  a  distinct 
and  palpable  manner — a  man  who  had  no  need  for 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  anyone  to  stat©  in 
what-the  distinction  lay.   He  was  not  particularly 


good  looking.  Intellect,  rather  than  regularity  of 
feature,  was  the  leading  characteristic  of  his  counten- 
ance. Already,  though  he  was  on  the  sunward  side  of 
his  thirtieth  birthday,  tbedark  brown  hair  grew  thinly 
upon  the  broad  high  brow,  showing  signs  of  premature 
baldness.  His  features  were  sharply  cut,  but  by  no 
means  faultless,  the  mouth  somewhat  sunken,  the  hpj 
thin.  His  light  grey  eyes  had  a  keen,  cold  lustre— » 
only  those  who  saw  Churchill  Penwyn  in  some  rar« 
moment  of  softer  feeling  knew  that  those  severe  orbs 
could  be  beautiful.  Mr.  Penwyn  was  a  barrister,  still 
in  the  up-hill  stage  of  his  career.  He  ?ot  an  occasional 
brief,  went  on  circuit  assiduously,  and  did  a  Httle  in 
the  literature  of  politics — a-hard,  dry  kind  of  literature, 
but  fairly  remunerative  when  he  got  it  to  do.  He  had 
contributed  hard-headed  statistical  papers  to  the 
Edinburgh  and  the  Westmintter,  and  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  condition  of  the  operative  classes.  He  had 
lectured  in  some  of  the  northern  manufacturing  towns, 
and  knew  the  Black  Country  by  heart.  People  talked 
of  him  as  a  young  man  who  was  sure  to  make  his 
mark  by-and-by  ;  but  by-and-by  might  be  a  long 
way  off.  He  would  be  fifty  years  of  age,  perhaps, 
before  he  had  worked  his  way  to  the  front. 

Churchill  Penwyn  went  a  great  deal  into  society 
when  it  is  considered  how  hard  and  how  honestly  ho 
worked  ;  but  the  houses  in  which  he  was  to  be  found 
were  always  houses  affected  by  the  best  people.  He 
never  wasted  himself  among  second-rate  circles.  E© 
was  an  excellent  art  critic,  knew  enough  about  musio 
to  talk  of  it  cleverly,  though  he  had  hardly  the  faculty 
of  distinguishing  one  tune  from  another  :  waltzed  like 
a  Viennese  ;  rode  like  a  centaur  ;  spoke  three  conti- 
nental languages  perfectly.  It  was  his  t'aeory  that  no 
man  should  presume  to  enter  society  who  could  not 
do  everything  that  society  could  require  him  to  do.  . 
Society  was  worth  very  little  in  itself,  according  to 
Churchill  Penwyn,  but  a  man  owed  it  to  himself  to  ba 
admired  and  respected. 

"  I  see  a  good  many  men  who  go  into  the  world  to 
stare  about  them  through  eye-glasses,  '  said  Churchill. 
"  If  I  couldn't  do  anything  more  than  that  I  should 
spend  my  evenings  in  my  own  den. ' 

ChurcliUl  Penwyn  went  into  the  gay  world  with  % 
definite  aim — some  of  the  people  he  met  must  needs 
be  useful  to  him  sooner  or  later. 

Ohne  Hast,  ohm  Bast — without  h?ste,  without  rest 

 vras  his  motto.    He  had  it  engraved  on  his  signet) 

ring,  instead  of  the  Penwyn  crest.  He  was  never  in  a 
hurry.  "^Hiile  striving  for  success  he  had  the  air  of  a 
man'  who  had  aheady  succeeded.  He  occupied 
a  couple  of  dingy  rooms  in  the  Temple  and  Uved 
like  an  anchorite,  but  his  tailor  and  boot- 
maker were  among  the  best  in  London,  and 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Traveller's  and  the  Gar« 
rick.  He  was  to  be  seen  sometimes  lunching  at  hia 
club,  and  occasionally  entertained  a  friend  at  luncheon, 
but  he  rarely  dined  there,  and  was  never  seen  to  drink 
anything  more  costly  than  a  pint  of  La  Rose  or  Medoc. 
No  man  had  ever  mastered  the  art  of  economy  more 
thoroughly  than  Churchill  Penwyn,  and  yet  he  had 
never  laid' himself  open  to  the  charge  of  meanness. 

Miss  Bellingham  received  him  with  a  bright  look  of 
welcome,  despite  the  dowager's  warning,  and  their 
hands  met,  with  a  geutle  pressure  on  Churchill^s  part. 
Viola  was  discreetly  occupied  in  showing  Mrs.  Noyce  a 
new  photograph,  a'nd  only  gave  the  visitor  a  bow  and 
a  smile.  So  he  had  a  fair  excuse  for  seating  himself 
nest  Madge  on  the  divan  by  the  fireplace,  where  there 
was  just  room  for  those  two.  .  ,  „ 

"  I  did  not  think  you  would  come  to-mght,  said 
Madge,  opening  and  shutting  her  large  black  fan  witlv 
a  shghtly  nei-vcus  movement. 
••  Whv  not  ?" 

"  I  saw  your  name  in  the  paper,  at  Halifax,  or  some- 
where, hundreds  of  miles  away.  ' 

"  I  was  at  Halifax  the  day  before  yesterday,  but  I 
would  not  miss  my  Saturday  evening  here.  Yoa  see 
I  have  come  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  advance  of  your 
people,  so  that  I  might  have  you  to  myself  for  a  feW 
minutes. 

"  It  is  so  good  of  you,"  faltered  Madge  ;  "  and  you 
know  I  am  always  glad."  _  _ 

"  I  should  be  wretched  it  I  did  not  know  it. 

This  was  going  further  than  3Ir.  Penwyn's  usual 
limits.  The'man  was  the  very  soul  of  prudence.  Na 
sweet  words,  no  tender  promises  had  ever  passed  be- 
tween these  two,  and  yet  they  knew  themselves  be- 
loved. Madge  knew  it 'to  her  sorrow,  for  she  was  faia 
to  admit  the  wisdom  of  the  dowager "s  warning.  It 
would  never  do  for  her  to  marry  Churchill  Penwvn. 

Happily,  for  her  up  to  thjs  time  Churchill  had  nevei 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife. 
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"  He  is  too  wise,"  sha  said  to  herself  with  tho 
kintest  touch,  of  bitterness.  Too  much  a  man  of  tke 
world." 

But  that  this  man  of  the  world  loved  her  she  was 
very  sure. 

For  just  ten  minutes  they  sat  side  by  side,  talking 
of  indi&rent  things,  but  only  as  people  talk  who  are 
not  quiie  iudiflferent  to  each  other.  And  then  more 
visit6ra  were  announced.  Su"  Nugent  and  his  friends 
came  upstairs,  the  rooms  began  to  fill.  Musical  people 
Arrived.  A  German,  with  long  rough  hair,  bony  wrists 
and  an  eye  glass,  seated  himself  at  the  piano,  and 
began  a  performance  of  so  strictly  classical  a  character 
that  he  had  the  enjoyment  of  it  all  to  himself,  for  no- 
body else  listened.  Minor  chords  chased  one  another 
backwards  and  forwards  about  the  middle  of  the  piano 
as  if  they  were  hunting  for  the  melody  and  couldn't 
find  it.  Little  runs  and  arpeggio  passages  went  under 
andover  each  other,  still  searching  for  the  sulnject,  and 
finally  gave  up  the  quest  in  utter  despair,  appropriately 
expressed  by  vague  grumbhngs  in  the  bass,  which 
ilowly  faded  into  silence.  Whereupon  everyone  be- 
jade  enthusiastic  is.^ their  admiration. 

After  this  a  young  lady  in  pink  sang  an  airy  little 
eianson  with  elaborate  variations — iising  her  bright 
soprano  voice  as  freely  as  if  she  had  been  Philomel 
trilling  her  vespers  in  the  dusky  woods  of  June.  And 
then  Madge  Beilingham  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and 
played — played  as  few  young  ladies  play — as  if  her 
glad  young  soul  were  in  the  music. 

It  was  only  a  Hungarian  March  that  she  played. 
There  were  no  musical  firevi  orks  ;  no  difSculties  con- 
quered; none  of  tho.';e  passages  which  make  the  lis- 
teners esclaim  "  Poor  girl  !  how  she  must  have  prac- 
tised !"  It  was  but  a  national  melody — simple  pnd 
epirit-stirring — played  as  if  the  soul  of  a  patriot  were 
guiding  those  supple  fingers.  The  graceful  figure  was 
bent  a  little  over  the  key  board— the  dark  eyes  fol- 
low*ed  th^  swift  flight  of  the  hands  over  the  keys.  She 
seemed  to  caress  the  notes  as  she  struck  them — 16 , 
play  with  the  melody.  Fride,  love,  hope,  rage,  every 
passion  expressed  itself  by  turns  as  she  followed  that 
wild  strange  music  through  the  mazes  of  its  variations, 
never  losing  the  subject.  It  souuded  like  the  war-ci'y 
of  a  free  people.  Even  Churchill  Penwyn,  who  in  a 
general  way  cared  so  little  for  music,  listened  en- 
tranced t6  this.  He  could  hardly  have  recalled  the 
air  half-an-hour  later,  btit  for  the  moment  he  was  en- 
chanted. He  stood  a  little  way  from  the  iustrumeut, 
watching  the  player,  watching  the  beautiful  head, 
with  its  dark  rippliug  hair  wound  into  a  Greek  knot 
at  the  back,  the  perfect  throat,  with  its  classic  necklet 
of  old  Wedgewood  medallions  set  in  plainest  gold;  the 
drooping  lashes,  as  the  do\vucast  eyes  followed  the 
flying  touch.  To  hear  Madge  play  was  delighful,  but 
to  see  her  was  still  better.  And  this  man's  love  had 
all  the  strength  of  a  passion  repx'essed.  He  had  held 
himself  in  check  so  long,  and  every  time  he  saw  her  he 
found  her  more  and  mure  adorable. 

The  evening  wore  on.  I'eople  came  in  and  out. 
Mfdge  played  the  hostess  divinely,  always  supported 
by  Lady  Cheshunt,  who  sat  in  the  smaller  drawingroom 
as  in  a-  temple,  and  h^d  all  the  best  people  brought  to 
her.  Some  came  to  Cav.-"ndish-row  on  their  way  some- 
where else,  and  were  careful  to  let  their  acquaintance 
know  that  they  were  "  dne"  at  some  very  grand  en- 
tertainment, and  made  rather  a  favour  of  coming  to 
£ir  Nvigent  The  last  of  the  guests  went  about  half 
an  hour  after  midnight,  and  among  the  last  Churchill 
Penwyn. 

"  1*1.1  y  I  bring  you  that  book  after  church  to-mor- 
row '.  '  he  asked.  The  book  was  a  comedy  of  Augier's, 
lately  produded  at  the  Fjau^ais,  which  he  had  been 
telling  her  about. 

Madge  looked  embarrassed.  She  had  a  particular 
wish  to  avoid  a  tete-a-tete  with  Mr.  Penwyn,  and  Sun- 
day was  an  awkward  day.  Sir  Nugent  would  beat 
Hurlinghani,  most  likely,  and  Viola  was  such  a  foolish 
lit+le  thing,  almost  as  bad  as  nobody. 

'•' If  you  like,"  she  answered.  "But  why  take  the 
trouble  to  call  on  purpose  ?  You  might  bring  it  next 
Saturday,  if  j'ou  come  to  us." 

'■'  I  shall  bring'it  to  you  to-morrow,"  he  said,  as  they 
f  hook  hands. 

T'cat  tiresome  yiola  was  in  a  helpless  state  of  head- 
ache and  prostration  next  morning,  so  Madge  had  to 
gr>  to  church  alone.  Coming  out  of  the  pretty  little 
Anglican  tempi«,  she  found  herself  face  to  fac«  with 
'  ;_'jr<-hill  Penwj-n.  He  had  evidently  been  lying  in 
■  lit  for  her. 

'  I  was  £0  afiaid  I  might  not  find  you  at  home,"  he 
£5  id,  half  apologetically.  "  So  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  walk  this  way.  I  kney  this  was  your  church. 
I  ve  brought  you  the  play  we  were  talking  about." 


'■  You're  very  kind,  but  I  hope  you  don't  think  I 
read  French  comedies  on  Sundays." 

"  Of  course  not  ;  only  Sunday  is  fliy  leisure  day,  and 
I  thought  you  wo\ild  not  shut  your  door  upon  me  even 
on  Sunday." 

The  church  was  only  five  minutes'  walk  from  Caven- 
dish-row. W'hen  Sir  Nugent's  door  was  opened.  Mr. 
Penwyn  followed  I^iss  BeUingham  into  the  house  as  a 
matter  of  course.  She  had  no  help  for  it  but  to  go 
quietly  upstairs  to  her  fate.  She  almost  knew  what 
was  coming.  There  had  been  something  in  his  manner 
last  night  that  told  her  it  was  very  near. 

Prudence,  courage,"  she  whispered  to  herself, 
and  then,  ''Viola  1"  The  last  word  was  a  kind  of 
charm. 

The  rooms  looked  bright  and  gay  in  the  noontide 
sunhght,  tempered  by  Spanish  blipds.  The  flowers 
that  feminine  prettiness  scattered  about,  struck  Chur- 
chill's eye,  they  gave  such^a  look  of  home. 

'■  If  I  could  afford  to  give  her  as  good  a  home  as 
this,"  he  thought. 

He  shut  the  door  carefully  behind  him,  and  glanced 
round  the  room  to  make  sure  they  were  aldhe,  and 
went  close  to  Madge  as  she  stood  by  ono  of  the 
small  tables,  fidgetting  with  the  clasp  of  her  prayer 
book. 

"  I  think  you  know  why  I  came  to-day,"  he  said. 

y  You  have  told  me  about  three  times — to  bring  me 
'  La  Quarantaine.'  " 

I  have  come  to  tell  you  a  secret  I  have  kept  more 
than  a  year.  Have  you  never  guessed  it,  Madge  ? 
Have  I  been  clever  enough  tohide  thetruth  altogether? 
I  love  you,  dearest.  I,  penniless  Churchill  Penwyn, 
dare  to  adore  one  of  the  belles  of  the  season*  I,  who 
cannot  for  years  to  come  offer  you  a  house  in  May 
Fair.  I,  who  at  most  must  venture  to  begin  married 
life  in  a  Bloomsbury  lodging,  supported  by  the  fruits 
of  my  pen.    It  sounds  like  madness,  doesn't  it  ?" 

"  It  is  madness,"  she  answered,  looking  full  at  him 
with  her  truthful  eyes. 

The  answer  surprised  and  humiliated  him.  He  fan- 
cied she  loved  him,  would  be  ready  to  face  poverty  for 
his  •sake.  She  was  so  young,  and  would  hardly  have 
acquired  the  wisdom  of  the  world  yet  awhile. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  a  curious  chinge 
comuig  over  his  face,  a  coldness  that  made  those  defi- 
nite features  look  as- if  they  had  been  cut  out  of  stone. 
'■  I  have  been  deceiving  myself  all  along,  it  seems.  I 
did  not  think  I  was  quite  indifferent  to  you." 

The  eyelids  drooped  over  the  dark  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  were  theu  lifted  suddenly,  and  the  eyes  met 
Churchill's.  That  one  look  told  him  all.  She  loved 
him. 

"  I  have  been  learning  the  world  while  other  girls 
are  allowed  to  dream,"  she  said'  "  I  know  what  the 
burden  of  debt  means.  Poverty  brings  debt  as  a  natu- 
ral sequence.  If  you  were  a  woodcutter,  and  we  could 
pay  our  way,  there  would  be  nothing  appalling  in  our 
marriage.  But  our  world  will  not  let  us  live  that.  We 
must  play  at  being  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  while  our 
hearts  are  breaking  and  our  creditors  being  ruined. 
Ever  so  long  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  must 
marry  a  rich  man.  If  I  have  ever  seemed  otherwise  to 
y6u  than  a  woman  of  the  world,  bent  upon  worldly 
success,  I  humbly  beg  you  to  forgive  me." 

Madge,"  cried  Churchill,  passionately,  «I  wUl  for- 
give anything  if  you  will  only  be  frank.  Were  my  luck 
to  turn  speedily — through  some  unlqpked-for  profes- 
sional success,  for  instance — would  you  have  me 
then  ?" 

"  If  I  stood  alone  in  the  world,  if  I  had  not  my 
sister  to  consider,  I  would  marry  you  to-morrow.  Yes, 
though  you  were  a  beggar."  she  answered,  grandly. 

He  clasped  her  to  his  breast  and  kissed  those 
proud  lips— the  first  lover's  kiss  that  had  ever  rested 
there. 

"  };  ''^'^^  ^®  rich  for  your  sake,  distinguished  for  your 
ake,'^  he  said,  impetuously,  "  if  wealth  and  fame  are 
within  tho  reach  of  man's  effort." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Breakfast. —Epps's  Coco.i. —Gratef  OL  A^D  Comforting 
— "By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natur.-il  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  propertiesiof  wail-selected 
cocoa,  Jlr.  Epps  has  provided  our  bieaifast  tables  with  .a 
delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  usmaitj-  heavy 
doctors'  Mils  C(!  !7  Savvies  G<izi  tte-  Jla-ly  jiniply  \rith 
"Boilina;  W,-»ter  or  Milk.  Sold  by  Grocers  in  pnc!:cts  oiilv, 
labcUfd— "  James Ei'PS  and  Co.,  HomD'aiLitliic  Chemist^ 
4S,  Thi-eadneedlo-street,  and  170  Piccadilly  ;  Works,  KuiiilB 
ro:Mi,  London 

MANurACiuRE  OF  Coc<)A.— "We  will  cow  give  an  account 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  .James  f^ppsand  Co  .manii. 
f  aotuiers  of  dietetic  aiticles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston- 
roa4, London. "—See  Article  in  CasseU's  household  ihiide. 


THE  CHILDREN. 

When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended. 

And  the  school  for  the  day  is  dismissed. 
And  the  little  ones  gather  around  me 

To  bid  me  good-night  and  be  kissed  ; 
Oh,  the  little  white  arms  that  encircle 

My  neck  in  a  tender  embrace  ! 
Oh,  the  smiles  that  are  halos  of  heaven. 

Shedding  sunshine  of  love  on  my  face ! 

And  when  they  are  gone,  I  sit  dreaming 

Of  my  childhood,  too  lovely  to  last ; 
Of  love  that  my  heart  will  remember 

■When  it  wakes  to  the  pulse  of  the  past. 
Ere  the  world  and  its  ■nickedness  i£a<ie  mO  * 

A  partner  of  sorrow  and  sin. 
When  the  glory  of  GOd  ^<'as  abont  me. 

And  the  glory  of  gladness  within. 

Oh,  my  heart  grows  weak  as  a  woman's, 

And  the  fountains  of  feeling  will  flow 
When  I  think  of  the  paths  steep  and  stony, 

Where  the  feet  of  the  dear  ones  must  go ;' 
Of  the  mountains  of  sin  hanging  o'er  them. 

Of  the  tempest  of  Fate  blowing  wild  ; 
Oh,  there  is  nothing  on  earth  half  so  holy 

As  the  innocent  heart  of  a  child. 

They  are  idols  of  theart  and  of  hcusehold  ; 

They  are  angels  of  God  in  disguise  ; 
His  sunlight  stiU  sleeps  in  their  tresses. 

His  glory  stiU  gleams  in  their  eyes  ; 
Oh  !  those  truants  from  home  and  from  heaven. 

They  have  made  me  more  manly  and  mild  I 
And  I  know  how  Jesus  could  liken 

The  Kingdom  of  God  to  a  child. 

I  ask  not  a  life  for  the  dear  ones 

All  radiant,  as  othersjhave  done. 
But  that  life  may  have  just  enough  shadow 

To  temper  the  glare  of  the  sun  ; 
I  would  pray  God  to  guard  them  from  evil, 

But  my  pi;iyer  would  bound  baxik  to  myself ; 
Ah  I  a  seraph  may  pray  for  a  sinner. 

But  a  sinner  must  pray  for  himself. 

The  twig  is  ?o  Easily  bended, 
I  have  banished  the  rule  and  the  rod  ; 
I  have  taught  them  the  goodness  of  knowledge. 

They  have  taught  me  the  goodness  of  God  ; 
My  heart  is  a  dungeon  of  darkness. 
Where  I  shut  them  from  breaking  a  rule  ; 

5fy  frown  is  sufficient  correction — 
My  love  is  the  law  of  the  schooL 

I  shall  leave  the  old  house  in  the  autumn. 

To  tr.werse  its  threshold  no  more  ; 
Ah  !  how  I  shall  sigh  for  the  dear  one. 

That  meet  me  each"  morn  at  the  door  '. 
I  shall  miss  the  "  good-nights"  and  the  kiflse*. 

And  the  gush  of  their  innocent  glee. 
The  group  on  the  green,  and  the  flowers 

That  are  brought  every  morning  to  me. 

I  shall  miss  them  at  morn  and  at  eve. 

Their  song  in  the  school  and  the  street ; 
I  shall  miss  the  low  hum  of  their  voices. 

And  the  tramp  of  their  delicate  feet. 
When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended. 

And  Death  says,  "  The  school  is  dismissed  f 
May  the  little  ones  gather  around  me. 

To  bid  mo  good-niglit  and  be  kissed. 


It  having  been  decided  to  issue  Henry- Majtioi  riflei 
to  a  number  of  regiments  still  armed  with  the  Snidet 
breechloader,  orders  have  been  received  at  the  Roya] 
ArsAial,  Woolwich,  for  the  Royal  Laborat'ory  Depart- 
ment to  manuf.acture  17,000,000  Henry-Martini  cart- 
ridges during  the  current  year,  instead  of  6,000,000, 
the  number  previously  ordered.  More  than  200  addi- 
tional boys  will,  therefore,  be  taken  on  in  the  East 
Laboratory-. 

The  death  at  Rome  is  announced-of  Prince  Dominico 
O'rsini,  head  of  the  family  of  that  name,  aged  eighty- 
four.  He  had  the  titles  of  Prince  Assistant  tothe  Holy 
See  and  Lieutenant-General.  He  leaves  thre« 
daughters — one  of  whom  is  married  to  Count  de  Gori- 
PannUi,  of  Sientia,  another  to  Don  Henri,  Prince  da 
Barberini-Colonna,  the  third  to  the  Marquis  Sacchetti 
— and  a  son, Prince  de  Roccagorga,who,l<ke  his  father, 
holds  the  office  of  Pririce  Assistant. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Ovar- 
dian  writes  : — Proceedings  of  much  genealogical  in- 
terest will  come  before  the  House  of  Lords  this  si3s^ 
sion.  The  Earl  of  Loudoun,  a  minor,  presents  by  hi< 
father  and  guardian  a  petition  to  their  lordships,  at 
rather  the  renewal  of  a  petition  previously  presented 
by  his  mother,  to  be  pronounced  one  of  the  co-heirs  to 
no  less  than,  four  English  baronies,  those  of  Mouta- 
cute,  1,299;  of  Monthermer  and  Montacute,  l,357;aa?l 
of  Montague,  1,533. 

The  Prick  or  Salmon  OycE. — The  Shannon  was 
once  famous  for  its  fish  all  over  Ireland.  So  plentiiui 
was  its  supply  of  salmon  that  it  could  be  had  for  a 
farthing  a  pound,  and  the  city  of  Limerick  apprentices 
were  forbidden  by  indenture  to  be  euppKed  with  it 
more  than  "  three  tiijies  a  week"  for  dinner. 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[May  2, 187<. 


A  VERY  DEAJl  DRESS. 


"  I'm  sure,  I'm  very  eorry,  Jane  ;  but  then  you 
know  I  must  aave  the  dre.^s.  I  couldn't  think  of  going 
without  it.  If  Mrs.  Burns  cannot  finish  it,  you  must 
bring  it  back.  I  mnst  have' it  by  ten  o'clock  to-night) 
for  I  go  in  the  morning.  ' 

■'  I'm  afraid  the  poor  woman  can't  do  it,  ma'am 
She  was  real  sick  when  I  saw  her,  and  I  hadn't  the 
heart  to  " 

"  Jane,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Heart,  indeed  !  I'm 
•uprised  at  your  speaking  that  way.  I  don't  wish  to 
be  hard  on  the  poor  woman,  but  I  must  have  the 
dreBs.  Why,  what  have  I  to  wear  at  the  ball  ?  No- 
thing at  all,  absolutely  nothing.  No.  You  must  g^ 
back  and  tell  her  that  if  she  can't  ffhish  it,  somebody 
else  will,  and  I  can  pay  for  it.  That  will  do.  Those 
it>it  of  people  are  always  trjing  to  impose  on  you  with 
their  sham  sic'Knesa.  I  warrant  she'll  finish  it  when 
Ehe  hears  that  she  can't  get  her  pay  without.  That's 
all,  Jane.    You  can  go." 

And  Miss  Eveline  Miidollar  turned  away  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  last  fashionable  physical  novel,  "  Red  as 
18  a  Ross  is  She." 

Jane  Richard,  her  waiting-maid,  ^ieft  the  room,  as 
she  was  bid ;  and,  once  outside,  relieved  her  feelings  by 
a  little  soliloquy. 

'■■  Maybe  those  sort  of  people  have  no  feeling,  you 
think,  Miss  Eveline.  Well,  well,  my  young  lady,  it's  a 
hard  world,  but  such  as  you  make  it  harder  to  the  poor 
than  it  ought  te  be.  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  go,  but  I 
dread  to  face  the  poor  woman's  white  face  and  hungry 
eyes.' 

Miss  Milldollar  was  a  belle  and  an  heiress. 

She  was  about  to  leavo  ou  the  next  day  for  Newport, 
and  the  dress  in  question  was  a  rich  ball-dress,  which 
ehe  had  ordered  to  be  made  by  a  poor  dress-maker, 
whom  she  patronised  for  cheapness. 

Miss  Milldollar,  iu  spite  of  her  large  fortune,  was 
mean.  Little  savings  are  what  they  are  most  proud 
of,  and  a  few  shillings  saved  by  grinding  the  poor 
often  serve  as  the  excuse  for  much  extravagance, 
thrown  away  on  the  rich,  who  regare  it  not. 

But  into  Miss  Milldollar  s  calculations  as  to  the  cost 
sf  her  dress  had  entered  a  disturbing  element.  The 
,iress  did  not  come  home,  as  soon  as  she  expected.  This 
was,  of  course,  an  outrage.  She  dispatched  her  maid 
CO  inquire  the  cause,  and  found  that  the  poor  seam- 
stress was  very  ill,  and  unable  to  finish  the  garment. 

When  Jane  Richards  returned  with  this  intelligence, 
we  have  heard  what  followed. 

Coldly,  inflexible,  serenely  impassive,  as  selfish  and 
cold  as  an  iceberg.  Miss  Milldollar  gave  her  ultimatum. 

So  Jane  Richards  went  back  to  carry  the  message 
she  was  entrusted  with.  She  left  the  vicinity  of 
Madison-square,  the  residence  of  Phetus  Milldollar. 
Esq.,  and  kept  on  her  way  to  the  eastward,  till  she 
had  reached  the  classic  precincts  known  to  the  initiated 
as  Mackerel  ville. 

It  was  near  here,  and  close  to  the  o\-id  expanse  of 
Tompkins'-square,  that  she  stopped  at  a  lofty  house,  in 
the  middle  of  a  long  row  of  precisely  sinlilar  appear- 
ance. The  steps  and  sidewalks  of  the  whole  row- 
swarmed  with  children.  Where  they  lived,  and  who 
book  care  of  them,  were  mysteries.  But  they  seemed 
to  bevery  jolly,  tumbling  about  and  playing  in  the 
dirt.  It  doesn't  cost  much  to  bring  up  children  if 
yon  only  turn  them  out  and  let  them  run.  But  if  you 
have  a  regard  for  appearance,  they  will  torment  the 
life  out  of  you. 

\  Little  Jane  Richards  toiled  up  several  flights  of 
eteep  stairs,  in  the  lofty  tenement  house  ;  and  at  last 
appeared  before  the  door,  and  knocked. 

■'Come  iji,"  said  a  feeble  voice;  and  the  lady'i-maid 
entered. 

The  room  was  plain,  and  almost  empty.  A  table, 
with  a  kerosene  lariip  on  it,  two  chairs,  on  one  of  which 
lay  the  disputed  dress,  and  a  httle  pine  bedstead,  on 
which  a  pale,  hungi-y-eyed  woman  was  restlessly  tossing 
to  and  fro.    That  was  all. 

The  rich  silk  of  the  sumptuous  ball-dress  made  a 
Btrang©  contrast  with  the  bare,  miserable-looking 
room. 

"Well,"  queried  the  sick  woman,  eagerly.  "Will 
the  not  give  me  time,  or  at  least  pay  for  what  I've 
done.  One  more  hour's  work  will  finish  it :  and  if  I 


could  only  get  some  money  to  buy  medicine,  I  would 
try  to  do  it  somehow.  Won't  she  give  me  any  ?" 

Poor  Jane  Richards'  soft  little  heart  failed  her,  when 
she  encountered  the  wild  eyes  of  the  speaker  and  had 
to  falter  out  her  excuses  for  her  mistresH's  heartless- 
ness. 

The  sick  woman  sunk  back,  utterly  desperate,  when 
she  heajd  that  the  dress  was  to  be  taken  away. 

"Oh!  my  God  !"  moaned  she  ;  "must  I  starve  all 
alone  here  ?" 

"I  wish  I  could  help  you,"  began  poor  Jane  ;  "but 
I'm  only  a  poor  girl  like  yourself.    Still,  if  " 

"  Oh  !  no,  said  the  invalid^  faintly  ;  "I'll  not  take 
your  hard-earned  money." 

There  was  a  short  silence.  At  last  the  poor  woman 
spoke  : 

"I'll  finish  the  dress,"  she  said,  doggedly.  "  I  must 
have  money,  or  I,  shall  die.  Come  again  at  five 
o'clock,  ajid  I'U  be  ready." 

As  she  spoke,  stie  trotted  -across  the  room  to  her 
sewing-chair,  and  took  up  the  dress. 

"  But  you're  not  able,"  said  Jane,  gently. 
Never  you  fear,"  returned  the  poor  woman,  with 
a  strange  laugh.     "  I'm  able  for  that  much.  Only 
bring  the  money  when  you  come  again." 

"  I,  will,  indeed,"  said  Jane,  and  forthwith  die- 
parted. 

"  I  knew  that  would  bring  the  idle  creature  to  her 
senses'"  said  Milldollar,  when  she  heard  the  news  that 
her  dress  Avould  be  ready  at  five.  '■  Take  the  money 
with  you,  Jane,  when  you  go,  but  don't  p;iy  her  unless 
the  whole  dress  is  finished. 

Jane  promised,  and  at  five  o'clock  pre-^ented  herself 
at  the  bedside  of  poor  Mrs.  Burns.  The  seamstress 
was  again  iu  bed  and  evidently  light-hearted. 

"  Take  your  dress,"  she  cried,  as  Jane  entered  : 
"  It's  all  done  now,  and  a  curse  put  in  every  stitch. 
Eh  !  but  there'll  be  a  bonny  time  when  the  leddy  puts 
on  that  dress.  Maybe  she'll  wish  she  had  na  been  in 
i,  hurry." 

Her  Scotch  accent,  ordinarily  nqt  noticeable,  was 
strong  and  plain  in  her  excited  state. 

" 'Tis  all  done,"  she  said  ;  "every  stitch  straight, 
and  every  trimming  correct.  See  till't,  lassie ;  and 
gie  my  siller,  and  luck  gae  wi'  the  dress." 

Jane  Richards  examined  the  dress  carefully,  and 
J  found,  as  Mrs.  Burns  had  said,  that  everything  was 
correct. 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  very  glad  you  managed  to  do  it," 
she  said  :  "  Here's  your  money.  Miss  Eveline  told  me 
to  pay  you." 

The  sick  woman  clutched  the  money  eagerly. 

"Oh!  God's  blessing  on  ye,  lassie,"  said  she,  now 
rationally  ;  "  I'll  be  able  to  pay  the  doctor  noo,  for  I 
doubt  I've  got  a  bad  fever." 

"  I  wish  I  could  sttiy  and  help  you,"  said  sympathis- 
ing Jane  ;  "  but  I  must  be  going,  or  Miss  Eveline  will 
scold.  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Burns.  I  hope  you  will  soon 
get  well.'. 

Good-bye,  Isssie,  and  bless  your  bonny  face." 
And  so  Jane  Richards  took  the  dress  home  to  her 
mistress. 

The  nest  day  Miss  Milldollar  started  for  Newport. 

The  ball  was  at  its  height  at  the  Ocean  House,  New- 
port. The  music  of  the  band  swelled  high  and  joy- 
fully, as  the  touples  swung  round  in  the  dance.  Sliss 
Eveline  was  the  belle  of  the  room.  Her  blue  silk 
dress,  with  white  lace,  falling  over  it,  became  her 
blonde  beauty  admirably  ;  and  when  Colonel  Rose- 
court,  her  elegant-looking  nance,  led  her  out  after  a 
dance,  on  the  balcony,  he  told  her  so  in  words  whose 
enthusiastic  admiration  called  the  quick  blush  to  Eve- 
line's cheek. 

After  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  ball-room,  it  was  de- 
lightful to  be  out  on  the  cool  balcony,  under  the  star- 
light. 

"  How  cold  it  is,"  said  Eveline,  suddenly  shivering 
violently. 

"  Let  us  go  in  then,  darling  !"  said  the  Colonel. 

'■  Oh,  no  ?"  she  anrwered  ;  "  I  feel  so  strangely  to- 
night. One  minute  I  shiver,  the  next  I  burn  with 
fever.  George,  I  don't  feel  well,  dear.  I'm  afraid  I 
shall  have  to  go  home." 

"  Very  well,  Eveline,  dear,"  he  said.  "  I'll  go  and 
call  your  carriage,  if  you'U  wait  here  one  moment." 

While  the  gentleman  was  gone.  Miss  Milldollar  sank 
on  a  chair  on  the  balcony.  She  felt  very  ill.  Spasms 
of  pain  contracted  her  brow,  and  she  was  hot  and  cold 
alternately.  The  seizure  had  come  on  her  suddenly 
aad  without  warning;  When  the  colonel  and  her  mo- 
ther returned,  they  found  her  very  feverish,  and  quite 
ready  to  go  home.  She  was  very  quiet  and  still  in 
the  carnage,  and,  on  turiving  at  the  cottage,  taken  by 


tjjp  Milldollars  for  the  summer,  became  rapidly  ei 
much  worse  that  the  doctor  had  to  be  sent  for. 

He  felt  her  pulse,  asked  several  questions,  and  thei 
ordered  every  one  from  the  room. 

"  The  young  lady  has  caught  the .  small-poi, 
madam,"  he  said,  to  her  mother.  "You'U  have  ta 
get  oiit  of  this  house,  and  leave  her  to  the  nurse  and 
myself.  Has  she  been  recently  where  the  small-pox  it 
prevalent  ?" 

"Why,  doctor  !"  exclaimed  the  horrified  Jdxs. 
Milldollar.  "  How  could  my  daughter  go  anywhere 
like  that  ?  Of  course  not.  Ycu  must  be  mistaken. 
It  cannot  be  anything  so  disgusting  as  small-pox." 

"  You  will  see,  madam;"  answered  the  doctor,  tran< 
quilly  ;  "  if  you  don't  want  to  catch  it  yourself,  you 
had  better  follow  my  advice." 

Maternal  affection  was  not  strong  enough  to  over- 
come the  fears  of  the  small-pox,  and  poor  Eveline 
was  given  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  hired  hospi- 
tal nurses. 

Small-pox  it  turned  out  to  be,  of  the  most  virulent 
kind.  That  very  dress,  which  the  heartless  beauty  had 
e.xacted  so  pitilessly  from  the  poor  sick  needlewoman, 
under  the  threat  of  starvation,  had  proved  to  be  the 
Nemesis  which  was  to  punish  her  pride. 

Poor  Mrs.  Burns  was  sick  of  the  small-pox  ;  and  the 
dress  on  which  she  had  worked,  when  half  dead  with 
unsuspected  fever,  had  been  the  means  by  which  the 
pestilence  had  reached  the  haughty  heiress. 

Long  did  Eveline  Milldollar  linger  on  the  verge  of 
death,  and  when  she  did  rise  from  her  sick  bed,  it  was 
only  to  view  with  horror  the  ravages  which  the  fo'il 
disease  had  made  on  her  once  beautiful  countenance. 
Her  life  was  spared,  but  her  beauty  was  gone  for  ever. 
Her  once  devoted  lover.  Colonel  Rosecourt,  shrunk 
from  her  with  ill-disgusted  aversion,  and  when  the 
proud  girl  offered  him  his  release,  he  gladly  availed  him- 
self of  it" 

Poor  proud  Eveline  learned,  soon  after,  the  cause  ol 

her  illness. 

Mrs.  Burns,  neglected  and  alone,  died  of  the  fever, 
and  it  was  Jane  Richards  who  told  her  mistress. 

Miss  Milldollar  turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  and 
wept  bitter  tears  of  remorse,  when  too  late. 

"  Ah !' '  she  thought  :  "  If  I  had  not  been  so  selfish 
and  cruel,  I  should  not  have  claimed  that  dress  so  soon. 
I  should  have  known  what  aUed  the  poor  woman,  and 
so  avoided  the  infection.  But  now  it  is  too  late.  I 
have  lost  George." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lesson  will  not  be  lost  on 
Miss  Milldollar,  and  those  who  resemble  her. 

"  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  to 
you,"  is  often  times  good  policy  as  well  as  Christianity, 
and  selfishness  will  bring  its  own  reward. 


TO  JULIA,  SWINGING. 

What  gleams  of  white  are  those— now  swift,  now  alOW— 

Among  the  avenue's  cool  shadows  yonder  ? 
A  cloud  of  buttei-flies,  that  to  and  fro 
Delight  to  wander ! 

The  interweaving  boughs  are  thick  with  leaves. 

Whose  screen  all  closer  observation  fences ; 
And  every  fleetitig  glimpse  the  more  deceives 
My  puzzled  senses. 

It  is  some  rare  bird  flitting  through  the  trees — 

An  angel  o'er  the  earth  its  bright  course  winging 
A  merry  fay  I   'Tis  all,  yet  none  of  these — 
'Tis  Julia,  s-winging ! 

Oh  sweet  coquette  !  the  swing's  a  fitting  type 

Of  those  coy  arf  s  and  wanton  niles  that  won  me  ; 
For  now  you  fly  to  me,  iu  beauty  ripe. 
And  now  you  shun  me. 

Ah,  why  thus  torture  me  with  fleeting  c><«iTrni^ 

That  set  my  heart  tumultnously  beating 
Advancing  thus  almost  into  my  arms. 

And  then  retreating  ? 

Yoa  seem  to  rush  to  me— Oh,  maddening  bUsj  1-^ 

As  if  to  mingle  into  one  our  two  souls ; 
And  after  aU  but  offer  me  to  kiss 

Your  tiny  shoe-soles. 

Now  flinging  all  your  beauty  at  me,  now 

Withdrawing  it  as  quickly,  you  but  fool  tne  : 
Just  as  your  white  robe,  fluttering,  fans  my  biow, 

But  doesn't  cool  me. 

Of  earth  am  I,  alas  !  and  you  of  sky ; 

I  feel  it  while  you  fly  so  far  above  me. 
When  I  so  lowly  am,  and  you're  so  high. 
How  can  yoa  love  me! 

But.  after  all,  where  is  your  need  oi  svinm  t 
First  give  me  that  white  rosebud  as  a  rehc, 
And  then  renounce  the  cheat,  reveal  your  wings, 
And  be  angelic  '. 


Pejumbclators.— P.Ledwidge.manufactuper,  SSAmlens- 
street,  and 32  Iiower  OrnK)ud-4may^  iL'B^Reptin  promptly 
ex«cute(JL  15340 ' 
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THE  PEimr  DESPATCH. 


MARS  ly  MASQUERADE. 

Tte  Grarlid  Assault  of  Arms  which  took  place  on 
April  25th  in  the  Exhibition  Palace  was  in  all  respects 
a  brilliant  entertainment.  Splendid  weather,  a  large 
and  fashionable  assemblage  at  both  the  afternoon  and 
evening  performances,  an  agreeable,  interesting,  and 
well-conducted  spectacle,  and  complete  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  spectators — these  elements,  so  seldom 
united,  were  combined  in  favour  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Sword,  who  pleasantly  parodied  upon  Saturday  the 
dread  artifices  of  their  he»oic  trade.  It  was,  perhaps, 
to  be  regretted  that  the  first  display  in  the  programme 
wa8,nota?  fresco,  and  in  the  beautiful  gardens,  which 
looked  so  inviting  in  their  spring  dress  as  to  attract 
hundreds  at  interwls  to  breathe  their  air  and.  look 
upon  their  loveliness  from  the  balconies.  As  it  was' 
the  building,  spacious  though  it  be,  sweltered  with 
the  sunshine  reflected  hotly  from  its  vast  walls  of 
glass,  which  made  things  somewhat  uncomfortable  for 
those  of  the  gathering  who  crowded  at  the  points  of 
vantage.  The  proceedings,  we  may  state,  were  in  aid 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  soldiers  who  fell 
in  the  Ashantee  war ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  services  of  the  gallant  dead  and  the 
needs  of  the  bereaved  survivors  were  so  warmly 
appreciated  by  the  Dublin  public.  Of  course, 
the  show  had  its  independent  attractions.  The 
world  would  have  changed,  indeed,  were  it  otherwise. 
In  the  days  of  Juvenal  Lady  Hippia  loved  her  Sergius^ 
though  that  capable  gladiator  was  no  handsome  man; 
and  the  fair  of  our  time,  if  less  demonstrative  in  their 
emotions,  are,  no-  doubt,  delighted  to  behold  Sergeant 
Snap  and  Corporal  Trim,  and  other  brave  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  of  the  horse,  the  foot,  and 
the  artillery,  girded  in  the  arena,  and  making  believe 
to  hack  and  hew  and  spit  and  %ta.h  each  other  as  in 
brunt  of  battle,  '\^'e,  who  love  not  the  dangers  and 
do  Hot  ambition  the  glories  of  war,  nevertheless,  like  to 
see  in  what  manner  that  murderous  art  is  exercised, 
and  the  prescribed  modes  of  ventilating  a  weasand  or 
clsaving  a  skull  set  forth  in  imitation.  This  is  the  tiger 
playing  with  his  fangs  drawn — ^battle  and  bloodshed  in 
holiday  garb  and  jesting  with  their  comedy  masks  on. 
A  speculative  observer,  watching  the  intent,  eager  faces 
of  the  genteel  throng — at  least  a  thousand  strong — 
round  the  platform,  as  the  athletes,  in  defensive  ar- 
mour of  helmet  and  jerkin  and  thigh-piece,  smote  and 
struck  at  each  other  with  a  spirit  firing  into  fierceness, 
would  have  suspected-  that  we  have  not  altered  our 
nature  with  the  centuries,  and  that  a  good  many  rate- 
payers— and  ratepayers'  wives  and  daughters — among 
us  would  tmn  down  their  thumbs  quite  readily 
at  such  contests,  provided  only  the  fashion 
of  the  period  lay  that  v/ay.  From  another  point  of 
view  the  various  hand-to-hand]encounters  exhibited  on 
Saturday  were  well  worth  seeing.  They  comprised 
almost  the  whole  physical  range  of  the  soldier's  func- 
ti'jn.  They  made  most  apt  mimicry  of  the  direct  and 
simple  means  by  which  the  breach  and  the  battle  are 
won,  and  must  be  won,  till  the  day,  fast  coming,  has 
arrived  when  foemen  can  no  longer  meet  "  blade  to 
blade  and  breast  to  breast,"  and  the  civilisation  and 
Krupp  will  have  made  the  charge  and  the  onset  ma- 
nccuvres  of  the  past.  We  are  all  interested  in  behold- 
ing how  people  slaughter  each  other — especially  how 
this  business  is  scientifically  accomplished — and  the 
illustrations  of  so  important  a  topic  given  by  the  war- 
riors who  assi-sted  in  the  Assault  of  Arms  were  highly 
instructive  as  well  as  dehghtfully  exciting.  The  at- 
tr?,ctions  of  the  display  were  greatly  increased  by  the 
pi-.stnce  of  the  bands  of  the  17th  Lancers  and  of  the 
ilch  Hussars,  by  whom  a  choice  programme  was 
1  !r.yod  at  intervals.  It  was  after  three  o'clock  when 
Lis  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  arrived.  Hewasac- 
';i,mpanied  by  theMarchiocesgof  Blandford,  Lady  Greor- 


giana  Hamilton,  Lady  Fanny  Lambart,  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  Colonel  Foster,  Colonel  CaulfeUd,  and  several 
other  gentlemen.  The  Viceregal  party  were  cordially 
received  by  the  assembly,  which  rose  and  remained 
standing  until  his  Excellency  had  taken  his  seat  on 
the  dais,  in  front  of  the  orchestral  gallery,  which  was 
already  occupied  by  a  distinguished  gathering. 
Several  items  of  the  martial  Olympics  had  been  gone 
through  before  the  advent  of  Viceroyalty  ;  but, 
as  they  were  repeated  from  the  beginning,  we 
can  notice  the  events  in  regular  order  from  this 
point.  The  tournament  opened  with  a  bout  at  single- 
stick, in  which  Corporal-Instructor  Carter  sustained  the 
honour  of  the  46th  Regiment  against  Sergeant-Instruc- 
tor Leigh,  of  the  14th  Hussars.  While  the  champions 
feinted,  and  dodged,  and  whacked  each  other  roundly 
with  their  stout  staffs,  we  could  not  help  thinking  o^ 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  days,  and  the  hearty  contests 
of  this  kind  witnessed  by  the  good  knight  and  hi^ 
friend  of  the  Spectator.  This  manly  exercise  is  a 
thoroughly  English  one,  for  since  the  cruel  interference 
of  an  unsympathetic  power  with  our  national  pastime 
of  faction-fighting,  our  peasantry  have  lost  that  facility 
for  cudgel-playing  which,  half  a  century  ago,  ren- 
dered the  shillelagh  in  the  hand  of  a  Shanavest  for- 
midable to  the  boldest  dragoon  with  the  longest  sword, 
saddle  and,  bridle  celebrated  in  or  out  of  song  or  story- 
Corporal  Carter  acquitted  himself  well,  but  we  rejoice 
to  say  the  famous  corps  in  which  Mickey  Free  served 
the  Crown  and  realm  gained  the  honours  of  the  amic- 
able conflict.  Corporal-Instructor  BUiott,  34th  Regi, 
ment,  and  Sergeant-Instructor  Proctor,  97th  Regiment, 
then  entered'the  lists  as  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  the 
cause  of  bayonet  versxis  sword.  Elliott  made  a  njjotion, 
to  which  Proetor  demurred,  and,  these  proceedings 
being  followed  by  others,  conducted,  as  may  be  sup. 
posed,  very  much  to  the  point  indeed,  and  with  the 
irresistible  eloquence  of  steel,  the  sight  was  very  fine. 
The  combatants  were  panting  for  the  fray  ;  they  went 
at  each  other  with  a  will,  and  so  hearty  were 
their  thrusts,  and  so  full  the  thuds  of 
the  keen  weapons  upon  breast-plate  and 
visor,  that  we  expected  each  instant  to  see  the 
stalwart  Elliot  or  the  agile  Proctor  transfixed  and 
squirming  on  the  cui'ved  blade  of  his  opponent.  But 
they  were  a  skilful  pair,  the  superior  officer  especially, 
who  called  to  mind  that  ''  quiver  fellow"  of  whom 
Justice  Shallow  told  his  guest,  the  bold  Colonel  Fal- 
staff,  as  being  a  marvel  to  manage  his  caliver, 
for,  quoth  the  good  Shallow,  "  he  would  about 
and  about,  aad  come  you  in,  and  come  you 
in — rah,  tah,  tah  ;  would  a'  say,  bounce,  would 
a'  say;  and  away  again  would  a'  go,  and  again 
would  a'  come" — exactly  like  the  swift  and  tricky 
sergeant  of  the  97th.  The  couple  made  their  bow%  and 
j-etired  none  the  worse  for  their  passage;  and  then  the 
corps  of  instructors  of  the  gymnastic  staff,  appearing 
together  on  the  stage,  went  through  a  solemn  perform- 
ance with  the  dumb  bells.  These  men  showed  in 
every  physical  trait  and  every  bodily  movement  the 
wonderful  symmetry,  strength,  and  grace  which  steady 
training  and  a  natural  good  bent  may  develop  in  that 
otherwise  most  ungainly  of  all  animals,  the 
human  subject.  To  an  ignorant  spectatSr — and 
how  many  of  us  know  as  little  of  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  dumb  bells  or  the  club  as  we 
do  of  the  morning  bath  ? — there  was  something  akin  to 
an  aspect  of  absurdity  in  the  uniformly  giave  and 
regular  motion  wiih  which  the  instructors  stooped  and 
rose,  stepped  back  and  forward,  and  struck  out  at 
various  angles  their  arms,  weighted  at  the  fists  with 
the  heavy  double-headed  irons.  But  the  broad  chests, 
the  bunchy  muscles,  the  flexible  points  of  these 
atKLetce  spoke  volumes  for  their  funny  loo'.dng  exercise. 
They  retired  amid  the  applause  which  greeted  every 
feat  of  the  card,  and  the  ssrgeant  conducting,  rsheving 
himself  of  aa  unintelligible,  ihaxp  directivB.  which 


Beamed  to  serve  as  the  fanfa/re  of  the  old  heraldt, ; 
brought  forward  Staff  Sergeant-Instructor  Henry,  of 
the   17th  Lancers,   and    Staff  Sergeant-Instructor 
Borrodaile,    of    the    14th    Hussars,    who  joined 
issue  in     a   really    fine  fencing     match.  This 
exercise,  whether  it  be  in  play  or  earnest,  is  the 
most  effective  and  elegant  of  all,   and  it    is  not 
difficult  to  understand  its  exceeding  popularity  among 
people  like  the  French,  and  especially  the  Farisians, 
who  hold  it  to  be  a  fine  art,  for  do  they  not  say 
what  Meyerbeer  and  Rossini  have  done  foriopera, 
what   Hugo  and    St.    Beuve  for  literature,  and 
Delaroche    and    his    contemporaries   for  painting, 
that   Roussel  and  Lozes    have    done    for  modern 
fencing?    In   Paris,  indeed,  the  science  has  had  it« 
romanticism,   forsooth,   and  its  contests  of  schools. 
Since  the  days  of  the  great  Bertrand  down  to  the  pre-> 
sent  professors  Mimiague,  Gatechair,  and  twenty  othej 
famous  maitres  d'armea,  there  have  been  a  dozen 
changes  of  style  and  twenty  controveries  thaxeanent. 
But  indeed  what  le  hoxe,  sturdy  and  brutal,  is  to  th^ 
Briton,  fencing  is  to  the  Gaul.  Young  France  plays 'Witl* 
foils  of  lath  all  over  the  land,  and  everybody  knows  her 
journalists,  instead  of  holding  like  us  that  the  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword,  are  perpetually  pinking  each 
other,  for,  it  would  seem,  chiefly  the  pleasure  of  tha 
fascinating  pastime.  There  was  a  reminder  of  the  high-* 
bred  and  ceremonious  old  days  in  even  the  a/ppds  and 
glii$ades  of  the  preliminary  salute  with  which  the  staft 
sergeants  fronted  each  other.    The  voltes  and  denii' 
voltes  and  the  disarms  which  were  portion  of  the  by- 
gone greeting  of  adversaries  have  vanished,  and  it  is  well, 
for  there*  were  too  much  even  in  the  reig^iof  the  Qrami 
Monarque.  We  might,  if  we  cared,  describe  the  set-to. 
How,  for  instance,  le  chevalier  Henry  opened  the  ball^ 
with  a  thrust  in  high  carte  delivered  on  Ms  opponent'^ 
outside     opening   ;    how     the    Sieur  Borrodaile 
parried    it    in    half  circle    and    returned    ia  86" 
conde  delivered  on  the  advance,  which  wag,  how< 
ever,  successfully  voided  in  guard  of  the  sams.  How, 
then,  the  undeniable  Henry  feinted  and  tried  quii»te,bu6 
how  Borrowdaile  was  fly  to  his  little  game,  and,,  parry- 
ing in  seconde,  followed  up  the  defence  by  a  IvBOge  i» 
tierce,  which  depressed,  became  a  flanconnade,  im<t 
scored  him  first  point.     But  we  shall  not  inflict  apon 
non-militant  readers  the  technicalities  of  a  sanguiaar5| 
Uterature.     Suffice  to  say,  that  after  a  splendid  caHj 
both  men  retired  amid  warm  and  well-merited  a-S*^ 
plause,.    Next,  by  way  of  contrast,  was  a  bout  of  hox<^ 
ing.     In  this  essay  Sergeant  Hickling  encountere<^ 
Trooper  Lawson,  and  Trooper  Clarke  dared  Troope^' 
Kirbey,  all  of  the  17th  Lancers.     This  display  caused, 
more  merriment  than  any  other.    The  men  faced  eacb( 
other  in  pairs,  and,  having  first  gone  through  the  form] 
of  shaking  hands  by  preposterous  junction  of  the  hug^- 
gloves     in     which     their     hands     were  bedded, 
they    "  went    for"     each     other    in  aU  honest 
good     humour,    but    with    a    conscientious  de-> 
sire  to  do  as  much  thumping  as  could  be  sqaeezed 
within  the  brief  space  allowed  them.    They  need  faava 
no  scruples  lest  they  failed  in  this  direction,  for  therd' 
was  hardly  one  of  them  but  was  qualified  for  notaee  ia 
the  languageofthe  "  P.  R.,"  seeing  that  their  "smeller^' 
were  swelled,  their  "  peepers"  redden^,  their  "conks" 
flushed,  and  their  "  beUows"  generally  very  much  to 
mend.    These  agonisti  having  retired,  'Staff-Sergeant 
Instructor  Leblique,  Stafi- Sergeant  Instructor  Smyth, 
and  Sergeant-Instructor  Keating  appeared  and  enter* 
tained  the  spectators  with  their  very  inteneeting  feata 
with  the  Indian  clubs.    A  party  of  non-coiTamissionedj^ 
officers  and  men  of  the  14th  Hussars,  veritable  heaux 
sahreurs,  next  exhibited  cavalry  sword  exercise,  mak- 
ing blood-ourdling  pantomime  of  slashing  and  spitting 
certain  invisible  infantry.    The  vaulting-horse- _  was  a 
highly  amusing  variation,  and  prepared  the  minds  ot 
the  assembly  for  the  more  serious  contention  atquarter- 
staff  which  followed  betwixt  Staff-Sergeant  Instructor 
O'Neil  and  Sergeant-Instructor  Keating.    The  cham- 
pions whacked  each  other  handsomely,  and  not  even 
the  sort  of  hideous  diving  dress  in  which  they  were 
attired  protected  them  f  rom  the  blows  of  the  long  and 
heavy  staves,  for  one  retired  bleeding  from  a  cut  in- 
flicted by  his  antagonist.  This  trifling  abrasion  caused 
the  only  gore  shed  throughout  the  day.  Broadsword, 
'  lance  exercise,  ancient  combat,  single-stick,  and  wj<fee — 
this  latter  a  warm  affair  in  which  half-a-dozen  men 
assailed  each  other  indiscriminately — a  bout  of  sword 
r.  bayonet,  bayonet  exercise,  a  series  of  beautifully 
pevfcrmed  sword  cuts,  and  exercises  on  the  horizontal 
bar  concluded  a  gymnastic  entertainment  which  waa 
so  admirable  in  every  feature  that  we  shall  be  dis- 
appointed if  the  success  of  last  Saturday  and  the  mu- 
tual satisfaction  resulting  therefrom  do  liot  ere  leHA 
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THE  COLONEL'S  STORY. 

We  Were  all  ia  the  Louse,  that  evening,  as  did  cot 
often  happen  to  be  the  case.  Usually  yrs  were 
scattered  about  out  of  doors,  even  at  that  hour  ;  but 
it  -Was  rainy  that  night,  and  cold,  as  even  August  nights 
sometimes  are;  and  so  we  had  diawn  the  curtains  close 
and  built  alittle  woodfire  in.the  drawingroom  to  make 
it  cheerful ;  and  we  sat  around  the  room  in  groups,  as 
cosy  as  you  please. 

There  was  ic.e — I  mention  myself  first,  only  to  get 
myself  out  of  the  way,  for  I  am  nobody,  but  Priscilla 
Waite^  spinster,  and  not  of  any  consequence — there 
was  myself,  then,  and  six  others,  who  were  of  con- 
seqasiLce. 

Mrs.  Delavin,  our  hostess,  was  a  charming  woman, 
w^se  huaband  was  a  naval  officer,  and  usually  absent : 
liff  which  she  consoled  herself  by  any  number  of  con. 
g«iial  guests.  She  sat  nearest  the  fire,  with  her  pretty 
niece,  Myra  Worthington,  on  a  low  seat  by  her  side, 
ati4  not  far  away  Ellery  Thorne  sat,  just  where  he 
^uld  loo^  at  Myra  to  his  heart's  content.    Ellery  was 

y<;viBg  doctor,  who  worked  very  hard  for  very  small 
psy,  and  had  abundantly  eained  his  summei-  vacation 
»t  Two  Oakes  and  a  happy  vacation  it  was  to 
tim,  in  the  ssvme  house  with  pretty  Myru. 

Then,  ai  xhe  round  table,  Culonel  Dan  Marriott, 
Juliet  Wilding,  Edson  Howe,  ana  myself  were  playing 
dominoes. 

,  Edson  and  Juliet  were  cousjns,  who  were  continually 
qwin-ellicfg,  yet  fond  of  each,  other  mthaL 

ColoDel  Dan  was  the  don  of  the  house  ;  a  wonder- 
ful tra'^lier,  who  had  seen^  an  astonishing  amount  of 
adventtie  ;  a  vet-eran  suldier,  who  had  fought  under 
thtee  *r  four  flags  ;  a  vAiurming  bachelor  of  forty-three, 
who^as  gallant  to  all  the  ladies  and  made  love  to 
Eone,  and  was,  therefore,  an  equal  favourite  with  both 
ws«s  ;  the  ladies  liked  him,  and  the  men  v.-ere  not 
aii'&id  of  him,  and  so  all  voted  him  a  capital  fellow. 

iie  was  a  good  story-teller,  was  Colonel  Dan  ;  ao 
wiieJi  Myra  Worthington  looked  up  from  her  tatting 
^d  declared  she  wanted  to  hear  a  story,  of  course 
everybody  at  once  began  to  clamour  foi-  him  ;  and  the 
Colonel,  not  being  troubled  with  diffidence,  at  ouce 
agreed. 

"  Ladies,"  »aid  he,  "  I've  never  told  you  about  my 
ooly  attempt  at  matjimony,  and  as  'tis  rather  an  inter- 
esting reminiscence,  'I'll  give  it  to  you  now. 

"  It  happened  a  good  while  ago,  when  I  was  but 
little  over  twenty,  ^nd  not  much  burdened  with  wi.s- 
dom  or  pi-udence.  I  had  been  wandering  about  for 
twp  or  three  year.s,  with  a  vagabond  chuui  of  mine,  a 
good  deal  older  and  wi.<cr  than  myself,  who  had  taken 
tar^  of  me,  and  "kept  me  out  of  scrapes  as  far  as  pos- 
sible ;  when  he  couldn't  keep  me  out  he  helped  me 
ibrgrugh  them. 

He  was  a  splendid  fellow,  v,as  Jack  Hamilton,  and 
I  ceuld  tell  you  fifty  stories  about  him  ;  but  just  now 
that  isn't  to  tfee  purpose.  It  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell 
BOW— when  you  are  waiting  for  my  lomnnce — how 
Jack  and  I  got  separated  ;  but  we  cUd,  and  I  was  left 
fcapeking  ground  alone. 

"  Jack  v.nd  I  had  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  money, 
contrary  to  that  maxim  about  rolling  stones — which  is 
alia  piece  of  nonsense — audi  was  carrying  quite  a  large 
gum  about  with  me.  Central  America  is  about  the 
worst  part  of  creation  to  travel  with  much  tif  any- 
thing valuable  about  one's  person,  even  in  what  they 
«dl  peaceful  times  ;  and  then  there  were  half-a-dozen 
revolutions  and  rebellions  going  on,  and  a  nice  confu- 
■ion  affairs  were  in. 

"If  I  had  had  common  sense,  I  should  have  taken 
Jack's  advice,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  into 
eilivised  regions  ;  but  I  Wiis  a  reckless  young  sinner, 
and  not  particular  whether  I  kept  my  head  on  my 
shoulders  or  not.  There  was  plenty  of  adventure,  and 
that  was  what  I  was  in  for ;  I  was  accustomed  to 
sorapes  by  that  time,  and  got  along  very  v.-ell  without 
Jack. 

"1  got  mixed  up  in  two  or  three  of  their  petty  re- 
bellions ;  not  that  I  cared  a  shilling  for  any  of  the 
tundrai-and-one  conflicting  parties  that  all  wanted 
sometlung,  and  didn't  know  ;  but  I  liked  the  excite- 
ineirt  of  the  thing,  and  it  really  wasn't  easy  to  keep 
out  of  the  general  broil.  So  I  got  tangled  in  with  the 
rest,  and  I  believe  I  made  myself  quite  notorious. 

"  I  had  just  got  through  with  one  set  of  them,  when 
C  fdll  ia  with  teon  de  Rivas,  the  leader  of  another.  He 
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from  Rivas,  the  name  of  which  he  had  adopted,  not 
having  a  particular  right  to  tuiy  other,  ao  far  as  he 
knew.  There  was  a  price  on  his  head  for  treason,  as 
was  the  case  with  every  m;in  of  ordinary  brains  whom 
I  met  ;  I  suppose  there  were  a  few  on  mine. 

"  Leon  was  a  glorious  fellow,  for  all  he  was  half 
cracked  about  his  '  Cause,'  whatever  it  might  have 
been.  I  never  could  understand  what  he  was  fighting 
for,  and  I  didn't  care  ;  but  I  liked  Leon,  and,  I  joined 
his  band,  and  a  hardy  set  they  were.  ,However,  I  be- 
came popular  with  them,  and  Leon  and  I  were  bosom 
friends.  We  shared  bo  many  hardships  and  dangers 
that  I  got  an  incommon  liking  for  him  ;  and  I  believed 
he  idolised  me  next  to  his  beloved  '  Cause.' 

"  He  was  carrying  on  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare, 
having  now  aild  then  a  hard  fight,  and  not  often  com- 
ing ofi'  second  best,  for  he  was  a  perfect  prodigy,  and 
his  guerillas  would  fight  Hke  devils.  When  I  "joined 
his  band  he  had  his  headquarters  at  a  little  old  shanty 
in  the  mountains  ;  but  shortly  after  the  headquarters 
were  removed  to  the  plantation  of  an  old  cotton- 
planter  and  cattle -drover,  who  professed  to  be  a  staunch 
supporter  of  De  Rivas  and  his  cause.  He  was  the  fa- 
ther of  one  of  Leon's  officers,  a  young  man  named 
Pedro  Sanlez,  who  was  rather  a  favourite  with  Leon, 
though  not  p^)pular  vt  ith  his  men.  I  did  not  like  him 
myself,  and  had  said  as  much  to  De  Rivas.  Sanlez 
heard  of  it  in  some  way,  and  took  care  to  let  me  see 
that  he  reciprocated  the  feeling.  I  knew  that  he  was 
no  friend  of  mine. 

"  Just  before  the  removal  was  made,  Leon  won  a 
battle,  and,  attributing  the  victory  to  me,  he  made 
me  second  in  command  to  himself.  It  was  a  position 
that  Sanlez  had  wanted,  and  I  could  see  that  he  re- 
garded me  rrith  less  favour  than  ever  for  having  super- 
seded him.  Hov.'ever,  I  was  not  afraid  of  him,  and  did 
not  mind  his  enmity,  so  long  as  he  was  civil. 

'■  The  new  head  quarters  was  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old  shsnity  in  the  forest,  and  we  fared  like 
piinocs.  1  disliked  old  Sanlez,  ii  possible,  more  than 
his  son,  but  he,  too,  appeared  devoted  to  Leon,  and  I 
had  nothing  against  either,  beyond  the  vague  dis- 
trust with  which  each  inspired  me. 

"  I  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  presence  of  a 
young  girl  about  the  premises.  (Now  then,  ladies,  ^ 
see  you  are  getting  intere.sted  .')  Several  times  1  had 
heard  the  music  of  a  guitar,  aocoinpanied  by  the  sweet- 
e?.t  Vv'oman's  voice  that  my  ear.s  had  ever  listened  to. 
1  caught  fleeting  glimpses  of  a  graceful  figure,  clad 
ahvay.s  in  bright-hiied  garments ;  of  dark,  curling 
iiesses,  and  little  white  hands;  and  at  la,st,  strolling 
about  the  place,  one  evening,  I  came  face  to  face  with 
the  fair  owner  of  them  all. 

"  Oh,  how  beautiful  she  was  !  I  was  fairly  dazzled 
and  bewildered  at  such  a  vision  of  lovehness.  She  was 
about  twenty,  with  a  form  of  the  most  ezquisite  pro- 
portion.^ and  exquisite  gi-ace  ;  lips  that  would  havo 
made  a  lover  of  Diogenes  ;  eyes  that  might  have  fired 
a  heart  of  ice  with  one  glance  of  their  blue-black  splen- 
dour, and  heavy  curls,  whose^purple  blackness  made 
her  bare  neck  look  like  snow.  I  have  seen  lovely  women 
of  every  nation,  but  never  have  I  met  a  woman  so  beau- 
tiful as  th^t  Spanish  girl. 

"  She  gave  me  a  sly  glance  from  her  splendid  eyes, 
and  it  set  my  soul  on  fire.  I  lifted  my  cap  and  bowed 
reverently.  She  swept  me  a  coquettish  acknowledg- 
ment, and  my  heart  went  under  her  dainty  feet.  I  fell 
madly  in  love  upon  the  spot.  I  longed  to  speak  to  her, 
to  hear  the  sweet  voice  that  I  had  only  heard  in  song. 

"  '  A  pleasant  evening,  senorita,'  1  faltered. 

" '  Yes,  senor,'  and  she  was  going. 

"Catching  at  a  pretext  to  detain  her  for  a  moment,  I 
inquired  respectfully  if  she  could  direct  me  where  to 
find  General  de  Rivas 

"  '  Senor  would  find  him  in  the  grove  yonder,"  '  she 
replied,  with  a  ravishing  wave  of  her  fairy  hand. 

"  'Was  he  alone  V  "  I  inquired. 

" '  Quite  alone,  senor  ;"  '  and  I  fancied  that  a  slight 
flush  rose  to  her  cheeks  as  she  left  me. 

"  At  ouce  I  was  in  despair  ;  she  had  beep  walking  in 
the  grove  with  Leon  undoubtedly  ;  he  was  her  fa- 
voured loverj'most  probably.  I  muttered  to  myself 
what  a  fool  I  Was,  and  then,  to  prove  it,  went  out  into 
the  grove  ±o  find  Leon,  and  ask  him  all  about  her. 

I  found  him  poring  over  some  diagrams,  which  he 
could  scarcely  leave  long  enough  to  hear  my  eager  in- 
quiries.   He  answered  indiS'erently  : 

"  It  is  Carla  Sanlez,  old  Sanlez'  niece.  Beautiful  as 
an  angel,  isn't  she  f  WUl  you  just  look  at  the  plan  of 
attack,  Dan,  and  teU  me  what  you  think  of  it  V 

"  I  looked  over  the  papers,  with  my  mind  full  of 
the  beautiful  Carla,  and  signified  my  approval,  not 
much  knowing  or  caring  what  it  was.    Had  my  fliind  | 
boen  lfs«  pre-oecunied.  I  should  have  discovered  the 


flaws  which  had  escaped  the  keen  eye  of  my  superior 
It  was  a  plan  submitted  by  Pe'dro  Sanlez,  and  though 
plausible  on  tb#  surface,  .Tr?,8  more  thap  faulty,  as  we 
discovered  when  too  late. 

"  But  I  was  thinking  Kttle  enough  of  war  then  ;  I 
cared  to  attack  nothing,  save  the  heart  of  Carla  Sanlez. 
I  met  her  frequently  after  that  day,  and  each  time 
we  met  I  was  more  rnad'.y  in  love.  I  had  eyes  and 
ears  for  nothing  else  and  no  one  else  thaji  her  ;  I  W(.ir- 
shipped  her  with  all  the  strength  of  my  impetuoux 
young  heart. 

"  Now  I  thought  she  favoured  me,  and  I  was  happy; 
now  she  seemed  cold,  and  I  was  in  despair.  Then  J 
conceived  the  idea  that  shg  was  fond  of  Leon  de  Rivas. 
and  I  grew  jealous  of  my  friend.  Altogether,  I  weni 
through  the  usual  experience  of  the  hot-headed  young 
fellows  in  love  ;  in  heaven  one  day,  and  in  the  Hadei 
the  nest ;  until  I  resolved,  at  last," to  put  an  endlo  mj 
suspense  ann  know  my  good  or  evil  fate.  ' 

"  I  waylaid  Carla  in  the  grove  orie  day,  and,  throw- 
ing myself  at  her  feet,  ia  the  most  approved  theatrical 
style,  I  poured  ont  my  confession  of  love  in  a  torrent 
of  passionate  words,  ending  by  entreating  her  to  take 
pity  on  me  and  make  me  happy. 

"  In  a  Woid,  rhetoric  aside,  I  asked  her  to  be  mj 
wife. 

"  And  Caria  blushed  and  smiled,  and  allowed  ma 
to  take  both  her  little  hands  in  mine,  while  her  lovely 
lips  w.hispered  the  answer  that  I  pleaded  for  ;  tha 
sweet  confession  that  made  me  the  happiest  young 
scrapegrace  in  Nicaragua  !  Jove  !  what  a  creature  sh< 
was!  I'd  no  more  have  believed — but  I  am  getting 
ahead  of  my  story. 

"  For  just  about  a  month  I  lived  in  a  fool's  para- 
dise. Leon  complained  that  he  could  not  get  a  sen- 
sible thought  from  me,  and  seriously  urged  me  ti 
marry  Caria  aswijuick  as  possible,  which  would  britn^ 
me  back  to  earth  and  the  'Cavise.' 

Caria  decLared  that  sue  could  not  think  of  marrying 
me  until  there  was  some  prospect  that  I  would  be  abla 
to  settle  quietly  down  to  domestic  life. 

"  The  sooner  the  '  war'  was  over,  the  sooner  could  I 
claim  my  bride,  and,  with  that  incentive  to  success,  I 
eagerly  joined  De  Rivas  in  hastening  matters  to  a 
crisis.  He  h:id  determined  -on  adopting  the  plan  of 
'Pedro  Sanlez,  and  was  making  rapid  preparations  for 
a  bold  and  open  attack  upon  the  superior  forces  of  tha 
govexnmeut — if  it  could  be  called  a  government,  De 
Rivas  would  never  use  the  term. 

"  It  was  a  bold  stroke  he  was  about  to  make,  and 
certain  to  decide  the  success  or  failure  of  his  enter- 
prise ;  and  now  that  I  had  a  personal  interest  in  tha 
speedy  termination  of  hostilities,  I  became  almost  as 
devoted  to  the  '  Cause'  as  De  Rivas  himself. 

The  hour  of  trial  drew  near,  and  only  one  night  was 
to  elapse  between  triumph  or  defeat  ;  Leon  had 
drilled  and  instructed  his  men  with  the  utmost  care  ; 
everything  was  in  readiness,  and  on  to-morrow  all 
would  be  Tost  and  won. 

"  It  v.-as  no  wonder  that  I  was  so  restlesr  and  un- 
easy to  sleep  ;  but  Leon,  utterly  exhausted  by  ex- 
citement aud  hard  work,  slept  well  the  sleep  that  waa 
to  be  his  last  ou  earth  ! 

"  We  had  two  small  rooms  adjoining,  and  the  door 
between  stood  open  ;  and  1,  lying  wakefvd,  could 
plainly  see  my  sleeping  friend. 

"  The  moon  was  at  the  full,  andits]light,  shining  into 
the  apartment,  fell  soft  and  white  upon  Leon's  nobis 
face  ;  and,  as  I  gazed  upon  him,  my  mind  was  op- 
pressed with  inexplicable  sadness. 

"  I  experienced  the  strange  premonition  of  approach- 
ing ill  which  most  of  us  have  felt^upon  the  eve  of 
some  great  calamity. 

"  Suddenly,  I  had  started  up,  and  then  sank  back 
again,  holding  my  breath,  and  with  one  hand  clutch- 
ing the  pistols  which  always  lay  near  my  bed  at  night 
— for  I  saw  a  stealthy  moving  figure,  muflSed  in  along, 
loose  cloak,  step  in  at  the  open  window,  and  glida 
noiselessly  to  the  bedside  of  my  friend. 

"  A  cup  stood  on  the  table,  near  his  bed,  and  the 
intruder  took  it,  with  a  hand  that  was  small  and  white, 
and,  unfolding  a  tiny  white  paper,  dropped  its  con- 
tents into  the  cup,  shook  the  cup  rapidly  in  the  air, 
replaced  it  upon  the  table,  and  gHded  back  towards  the 
window  ? 

"  Leon  was  in  the  habit  of  dripking  a  cup  of  coffer 
every  morning,  immediately  after  rising,  and  this  cuj 
was  for  that  use. 

'■  Some  enemy  was  attempting  to  poison  my  friend^ 
and  involuntarily  I  thought  of  Pedro  Sanlez. 

"  1  rose  noiselssly  from  my  bed,  and,  drawing  on 
some  clothing  as  I  wtet,  I  passed  into. Leon's  room, 
and  carefully  approached  the  window. 

"  At  a  little  distanse  from  the  hcnse.  T  psiw  th# 
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muffled  figure  moving  swiftly  'past  tlie  prostrate  form 
of  one  gentinel,  who  had  been^plaoed  on  guard  at  the 
house.  Quickly  and  silently,  I  followed,  tightly  grasp- 
ing my  pistol,  and  keepingfin  the  shadows,  that  I  might 
not  be  seen.  As  I  passed  the  prostrate  sentinel,  I 
stooped  over  him  for  a  moment,  and  saw  that  he  was 
Bleeping  heavily,  while  his  breath  was  tainted  with  the 
fumes  of  a  decoction  often  used  in  those  regions  for 
Ciusing  sleep  ;  he  had  been  drugged  with  it.  . 

'■  I  followed  the  swift  steps  of  the  strange  figure, 
and  its  course  was  to  the  grove.  I  lost  sight  of  it 
upon  entei'ing  the  shadow  of  the  tree,s,  but  I  followed 
in  the  dii-ection  it  had  taken.  Sooq  I  sa-\v*it  again  ;  it 
moved  before  metfor  a  little  distance,  and  stopped.  I 
stopped  also,  close  by  the  muffled  figure  which  I  had 
pursued,  and  concealed  myself  behind  a  tree.  Imme- 
diately I  saw  a  man  approach  the  spot  from  the  oppo- 
eite  diirectiou,  and  as  I  drew  near  I  recognised  Pedro 
Sanlez. 

'•'Well,  sweetest,  what  luck?'  he  asked;  and  my 
blood  semed  ning  to  ice  in  my  veins,  as  I  heard 
the  musical  voice  that  answered  : 

'■'The  best  of  luck,  Pedro  !' 

"  And  then  the  white  hands  were  lifted  to  throw  oflf 
the  concealing  cloftk,  and,  as  it  fell  to  the  ground,  I 
li-w  with  hoiTor-stricken  eyes,  the  graceful  form  and 
ovely  face  of-  my  betrothed,  Caria  Sanlez  ! 

"  'jJIy  part  is  accomplished,  Pedro,'  she  said,  in  the 
sweet  x^Dice  that  h  id  charnipd  me  so  often,  and,  like  the 
Lurlie's  S'.>u<r,  had  charmed  me.  t'>  destruction.  '  General 
de  Eivas  will  be  in  a  line  condition  for  battle,  if  he 
drinks  his  usual  cup  to-morrow.  As  for  my  dear  Mar- 
riott, you  must  viejt  him,  Pedro  ;'  and  her  silver 
Idugh  fell  on  my  ear  like  the.  chuckle  of  a  fiend. 

"'That  I  will,  mv  1-ieauty,'  laughed  Sanlez.  'Tell 
me  where  he  keeps  his  gold,  and  I'll  help  mys,elf  to  it 
.this  night,  even  though  I  have  to  use  ,jny  dagger  on 
your  lover  !'  i 

'■'  ^Ve  shall  be  rich,  then,  Pedro  !'  she  cried  eagerly, 
'  and  you  will  take  me  ^way  from  this  stupid  place,  as 
you  promised  !' 

'■  ■  Yes,  I'll  take  you  to  Europe,  my  glorious  Carla, 
where  your-  beauty  shall  make  you  the  queen  tllat  you 
Bie,'  be  answered,  as  they  mo\  ed  away  together. 

"And  this  was  the  woman  I  had  loved,  the  beauti- 
ful demon  !  It  wa.=i  a  terrible  disclosure.  My  mind 
was  in  such  a  chaos  that  I  scarcely  knew  how  I  regaiued 
the  house.  My  first  act  was  to  waken  Leou,  and  tell 
him  the  honible  discovery  that  I  had  made. 

"  He  listened  with  a  blanched  face. 

"  And  I  trusted  Pedro  Sauleii  with  all  my  projects, 
and  shared  with  him  all  my  plans  !  Heaven  knows 
what  he  has  done  !'  he  uttered  hoarsely. 

'■  Then,  \vith  fierce  energy,  he  Exclaimed  : 

"  ■  W'e  must  not  have  any  trouble  to-night,  Dan. 
Smlez  must  find  us  gone,  when  he  comes  to  rob  you  ; 
too  much  depends  on  quiet  to  let  it  be  disturbed.' 

■'  So  we  dressed,  and  went  out  into  the  forest,  and 
together  we  wandered  and  strolled  about  till  morning 
We  agreed  to  hide  our  knowledge  from  Sanlez  until 
Biter  the  battle  ;  and  then,  if  we  all  survived,  to  hi\-e 
a  reckoning  with  him. 

"  Meanwhile  he  was  to  be'watched,  and  at  the  first 
eign  of  treachery  his  life  would  find  an  euAl 

"  For  myself,  I  did  not  want  to  survive.  All  that 
I  held  dear  in  life  was  gone,  and  I  wanted  to  die.  You 
know  I  was  a  silly  young  fellow,  and  did  not  look  at 
my  deliverance  from  Carla  Sa^ez'  toils  in  the  light 
jf  the  blessing  it  was.  \  / 

'■  As  for  Leon,  poor  fellow,  the  next  day  saw  the 
laat  of  him  and  his  cause  !  That  devil  of  a  Sanlgsi  had 
pi'epared  everything  for  his  destruction. 

He  was  secretly  in  league  with  the  government, 
and  kept  them  informed  of  De  Rivas'  intentions  ;  be- 
Bides  cheating  Leon  into  playing  directly  into  the 
ensmy's  hands. 

'■  This  attack  w.js  a  tiap  of  his  contrivance,  and  its 
result  was  what  he  had  intended — defeat  and  death 
for  Leon  ;  annihilation  for  his  cause  ! 

'■'  Poor  Leon  !  he  died  hks  a  soldier,  at  the  heid  of 
his  men.  I've  lost  many  a  true  friend;  but  never  one 
that  I  mourned  like  Leon  de  Rivas. 

■•  I  escaped  '  by  the  skin  of  my  teeth,'  and  made  for 
'aoriie  as  fast  as  possible.  I  had  had  enough  of  vaga- 
bondising for  one  while." 

'•And  that  wicked  woman''"  queried  Myra  Wor- 
thington,  as  Col.  Dan  concluded  his  story. 

I  never  heard  of  hey  again,  and  never  want  to,'' 
esid  Col.  Dan. 


Efccker  Bro?  '  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  J.Cd.  per  lb.,  is  a 
combinatioji  of  the  Snest  kinds  impoi-ted,  and  contains  all 
that  is  requisite  to  snake  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Great  Geoi^e's- 
-strcet,  DubUu. 


THE  BARON'S  DAUGHTER. 

At  a  -very  early  hour,  on  a  winter  morning,  a  man^ 
on  horseback  rode  down  a  steep  hill,  by  which  he  ap- 
proached a  French  ^'illage  called  Tour. 

He  went  directly  to  the  only  tavern,  and  hammered 
savagely  at  the  oaken  door  for  five  good  minutes.  He 
aroused  all  the  dogs  and  geese,  and  they  awoke  "the 
watchman,  who  also  made  an  infamous  racket  by 
stupidly  swinging  his  rattle,  which,  in  turn,  startled 
all  the  sleeping  people,  and  lastly  the  innkeeper  him- 
self, who  looked  out  at  the  first  disturber,  with  a  red 
nose  and  watering  eyes. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  want,  at  two  o'clock  on  a 
winter's  morning,-  eh  ?" 

"  Want  !"  echoed  the  stranger.  "  Why,  I  want 
what  all  travellers  want  at  two  on  a  winter's 
morning,  that  is,  something  to  eat,  something  to 
drink,  and  a  bed.  To  begin  with,  however,  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  let  me  in.  Come  down  here  iii- 
stantly  !" 

The  innkeeper,  Turgot,  glared  down  at  him,  but'  as 
he  uttered  the  last  sentence,  he  suddenly  withdrew 
his  head,  and  said  to  his  wife  in  an  excited  whisper, 
and  with  his  black  eyes  rolling  in  his  head  : 

■'  Annette  '.  Annette  1  here,  is  that  terrible  fellow 
who  ran  oft'  with  the  Baron's  daughter.  That  tierce, 
domineering  wretch.  I  suppose  he  would  kill  us  all"f 
we  did  not  let  him  in." 

Annette  rubbed  her  sleepy  eyes,  but  the  mention  of 
the  famous  elopement  awoke  her,  as  ii  it  had  been  a 
hot  iron.  , 

"  Of  course  he  would,  stupid  ?  And  'besides,  he 
will  pay  us  well  if  we  do.  .So  hurry  down." 

Turgot  did  so  with  a  mighty  speed,  and  flew  about 
with  such  good  will  and  terror  that  fave  minutes 
found  the  fii'e  blazing,  the  horse  stabled,  and  the  frown- 
ing str.inger  stretching  his  long  legs  from  out  a  mon- 
strous chair.  He  hastely  gulped  some  hot  soup,  and 
th^,  after  pushing  the  dishes  away  with  his  arm, 
he  pulled  a  silver  watch  from  out  his  pocket,  placed 
it  carefully  upon  the  table,  and  gazed  at  it  contem- 
platively, with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

He  remained  forbiddingly  silent  for  many  moments, 
and  Turgot  and  his  wife,  who  had  descended  out  of  curi- 
osity, carefully  and  noiselessly  put  the  platters  back 
into  the  shade  against  one  of  the  walls,  half  devoured 
with  speculations  concerning  the  man  and  his  object. 

At  last  he  spoke  in  a  coarse  voice  : 

"  It  is  now  haU-past  three  ;  go  out  into'^he  road  and 
see  if  there  is  anyone  coming."  Turgot  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  disappeared,jwhile  the  man  replaced  his  watch 
in  his  pocket,  and  re-adjusted  his  collar  and  some  parts 
of  his  coat.  After  this  he  looked  at  the  door  very 
c;\Imh .  In  a  moment  it  opened,  and  Turgot  came  in 
V.  ith  a  very  white  face,  and  staaamered  half  to  the 
stranger  and  half  to  his  wife  : 

Here  is  the  Baron  himself  on  a  black  horse.  ' 

The  stranger  nodded  and  sank  deeper  into  his  chair, 
while  Turgot  went  into  tlie  corner,  and  shivered,  with 
his  wife. 

Presently  the  Earon  came  in. 

He  was  a  small  man,  as  most  Barons  are,  and  was 
tiunficed. 

He  had  a  grey  moustache  and  grey  eyes,  and,  on 
seeing  the  stranger,  nodded  slightly  and  begeu  to  undo 
his  ■WTappings,  and  soon  stepped  forth  a  polished  and 
jewelled  gentleman,  in  black  broadcloth,  but  one  who 
looked  business-like,  sharp,  and  not  over-given  to  talk. 

The  stranger  aaose,  and  also  nodded  •«  ith  quite  as 
much  coldness  as  the  other,  and  then,  in  a  very  dis- 
tinct voice,  said  this  to  the  Earon,  who  folded  his  arras 
and  looked  calmly  at  him  : 

•'  On  a  dismal  day  for  you,  .?nd  a  lucky  day  for  me, 
and  an  unhappy  day  for  theothei  person,  I  saw  your 
beautiful  daughter,  and  she  fell  in  love  with  me  for 
some  reason  of  her  own,  I  can't  tell  what.  We  met 
at  odd  times  in  odd  places,  and  exchanged  plenty  of 
vows,  but  as  I  i-espect  your  relationship  to  her  I  will 
forbear  to  speak  of  that.  I  induced  her  to  go  away 
with  me.  We  fled.  You  thr  ew  her  ofi',  very  pro- 
perly." 

'•  Do  not  dare  to  praise  me!"  cried  the  Baron, 
j     The  stranger  bow  ed  and  continued  : 
I     '  I  sent  to  you  to  nieet  me  here,  in  order  that  I 

might  say  something  to  you,  and  you  havo  kindly  and 

happily  consented.  " 
j     The  Baron  folded  hie  arnis  more  tightly,  and  looked 
1  at  the  fire. 

'     "I  am  a  man  who  has  iio  mouej.  and  great  needs 


for  some,  and  so  I  have  acted  etrangely,    I  aia  poor  ' 
a  id  hard-pushed,  and  as  your  daughter  has  exhausted' 
al  her  money  I  wish  to  raise  more,and  now  listen.  T 
have  not  married  your  daughter,  and  she  remains  ai 
pure  aa  she  was  a  year  ago." 

The  stranger  expected  to  see  the  Baron  fall  upon  hi4* 
knees  for  joy,  and  to  be  .dreadfully  agitated,  but  ha 
simply  burst  into  a  long  laugh,  at  which  the  mac 
stared  and  choked  until  the  Baron  had  finished. 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  your  daughter  is  still  yOMf 
daughter  and  not  my  wife  ;  do  you  understand  ?" 

The  Baron  merely  smiled  and  said  : 

"  Go  on." 

The  man  glared  at  him,  but  obeyed. 

"I  never  was  in  a  postion  to  marry  the  empty* 
headed  girl,  for  I  am  married  already  in  aacihei 
country.  It  sei-ved  my  purpose  to  use  her  and  Ijei 
money,  for'  the  time,  and  as  she  is  now  getting  to  \>i 
a  little  disagreeable,  I  will  turn  her  over  to  you  for  s 
good  round  sum. 

The  Baron  smiled  again,  and  tapped  his  bo(ofc  upen 
the  floor.    The  stranger  got  more  puzzled  a.nd  angry. 

"  I  tell  you  I  always  hated  her,  but  I  never  injured 
her  in  the  least,  but  xf  you  prize  her  you  may  have  hei 
on  the  terms  I  mentioned.  She  is  hidden  and  guarded, 
and  is  secure,  so  that  if  anything  befalls  me  she  wiU 
be  the  sufierer.  If  I  am  detained  beyond  a  certiiu 
hour,  she  will  be  removed,  and  you  wiU  never  bjsar 
from  her  again  ;  for  she  detests  you  an(i  can  oply  ba 
persuaded  to neturn  by  me." 

The  Baron  agaiu  laughed  and  whispered  thiB  'wssy 
softly,  so  that  Turgot  could  hardly  hear  it. 

"  Ar  e  you  not  a  man  of  great  importance  to  thetQer* 
man  Government  ?" 

The  effect  upon  the  straiiger  was  surprisiCig.  "Sii 
hands  fell  down  at  hi.s  sides,  his  knees  knocked  toge« 
ther,  his  eyes  started,  his  jaw  dropped,  and  bis  skin 
grew  as  white  as  Turgot's  was  a  fe\7  minutes  'bafoi^^ 
He  tried  to  speak,  but  he  simply  gasped,  and  his-tocgu* 
clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  while  the  Baron  looked 
quickly  at  the  eight-paned  window  beside  him,  a/ad 
smiled  again.  The  stranger's  eyes  followed,  but  they 
saw  nothing  but  eight  square  panes  of  black  jet,  for  i* 
vijfi  yet  quite  early  in  the  morning. 

"  K'ow,  let  me  speak,"  said  the  Baron,  quietly. 
"  First,  sit  down,  Now,  I  know  very  well  that  mj 
daughter  fell  in  love. with  you,  or  appeared  to  fall  ia 
love,  which,  reality,  I  assure  you  she  did  not.  Sh< 
is  wonderfully  smart  and  inteUigeut,  and  had  an  ide,i 
of  her  own,  and,  if  you  remember,  has  been  in  youa 
company,  and  |ha8  intoxicated  you  several  times,  oa 
which,  occasions  you  are  always  talkative,  and  she'saueb 
given  to  hstening." 

The  stranger  grew  whitpr,  and  shivered. 

" In  fact,"  resumed  the  other,  "she  has  found  5*0^ 
out  completely.  You  are  a  German  spy,  and  at  this 
moment  have  drwings  of  the  defences  of  Straslsirg  is 
the  seam  of  your  collar." 

The  Baron  stopped,  the  stranger  sank  upon  hiskaeeg, 
and  at  a  sudden  sign  the  eight  panes  of  glass  wera 
shivered,  and  eight  bright  musket  baiTels  were  thrust 
into  the  room  with  a  terrible  crash,  and  wei-e  pointed 
straight  upon  the  stranger,  who  olasped  his  haods  ifi, 
terror.  At  this  very  moment  the  outer  door  agaia 
opened,  and  a  beautiful  golden-haired  girl  appeared,' 
who  clasped  the  Baron  about  the  neck  witk  great? 
warmth,  and  who  then  addressed  the  kueeliag  niaa,. 
who  gazed  about  in  deep  terror  : 

"  Ah,  Roderick,  the  end  of  our  farce,  or  drama,  hatki 
come.  I  imagined  you  were  a  spy,  and  as  I  had  no 
beaux  about,  I  was  famished  for  escdtement,  and  so' 
undertook  to  unearth  you,  which  I  ha'^'o  ojane,  by 
making  love,  and  by  giving  you  a  few  gi-ains  for  wine. 
You  are  an  enemy,  a  spy,  and  so  I  denounce  you,  Y*U 
will  be  shut  up  for  a  while,  and  then  released,  but  I 
would  stop  the  mean  trade  hereafter." 

She  motioned  to  some  men  who  had  filled  the  r»<ffli, 
and  they  approached  him  and  put  their  hands  upoa 
him.  He  said  nothing,  but  trembled  and  gazed  at 
her.  She  halted,  looked  back,  and  then  whispered  to 
her  father. 

"  No  !"  said  ho  aloud.  "  He  has  insulted  our  Mag, 
and  made  me  get  out  of  bed  at  one  in  the  morniag. 
He  must  bo  punished.    Come  !  ' 

The  Baron's  daughter  then  obeyed,  and  turned  away, 
and  the  most  skilful  spy  of  the  year  remained  caged. 


Professor  Phillips  died  on  the  21th  of  April,  from  jib 
juries  received  through  falhng  down  a  flight  of  stairs 
at  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 

P£>..NV  Bank,  X!)  aud  20  Wiuetq,veru-street^Baak  Hw?* 
every  da.y  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.    On  Mouday, '^V'edresdiy, 
and  S;iturday  ETenings,  horn  ?  to  9.   £&       Ceat.  ou 
'  posits  o£  Jt'i. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

■WIFELESS  AND  WITLESS. 

E<Jwar<i^arrow  returned  home  late  on  the  evening 
fOi  his  wife's  elopement.  He  was  ill  and  weary,  and 
rheing  so,  was  disposed  to  forgive  and  forget  the  recent 
|duTei«nces  be<tween  himself  and  his  wife.  All  day  long 
ihe  iad  thought  of  her  as  he  had  seen  her  that  morn- 
ing aeleep  on  a  couch,  with  no  tears  on  her  cheeks, 
Jfor  ffissy  was  not  a  weak-minded  woman,  and  but  sel- 
idopi  indulged  in  tears,  but  still  with  traces  of  the 
iviclent  emotion  which  she  had  experienced.  Through- 
)Out  the  day  Aat  face  seemed  to  rise  between  him  and 
"the  Heaves  of  the  ledger  at  which  be  was  working,  and 
"here^roaiched  himself — poor  stupid  fellow  ! — because  of 
."th©  pain  .he  had  given  her.  But  he  would  return  home 
in  the  evening — he  would  take  her  in  his  arms  and 
iiss  Iter  pale  cheeks  until  the  cloud  of  strife  was  com- 
'jpletely  dispersed,  and  the  smiles  returned  once  more 
fto  hor  brew. 

He  Jeft  the  office  at  rather  a  late  hour,  and  made 
Vin  way  homewards  on  foot.  He  was  very  far  from 
>9iiig  well,  and  the  walk  from  the  City  fatigued  him  ex- 
eettdingly.  He  returned  home — he  entered  the  house, 
jajjjd,  to  liis  infin^je  grief,  he  was  told  that  shfe  had  gone 
(Out.  On  the  table  in  her  bedroom  there  was  a  note 
for  him.  He  took  it  up — he  laid  it  down — he  took  it 
iipagain,  and.  examined theaddress.  There  was  nothing 
Ibut  "  Edward  Barrow"  on  the  envelope.  He  opened 
It,  and  J*ead  iti;  and,  as  t2ie  few  words  which  it  con- 
tained made  their  way  to  his  brain,  a  dull,  glassy  stare> 
t,  film  Beiemed  to  over-cast  his  eyes — and  then  he  let  it 
laJl,  and  it  fluttered  to  the  ground. 

"  "Whasa  you  receive  this,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  have 
left  your  'home  for  ever  with  Mr.  Villiers.  It  is  a  pity 
that  we  ever  met,  and  I  am  doing  my  best  to  undo  the 
iniBtake.    May  you  be  happy  without  me." 

She  had  incautiously  made  use  of  her  betrayer's 
name,  ajid.it  did  not  escape  the  husband's  notice. 

"  Happy  without  her — just  so,"  he  muttered,  in  a 
rambling,  incoherent  manner.  "  She  likes  the 
theatre,  and  I  don't  ;  so  she  has  gone  with  Mr. 
Viili^  to  destruction.  Happy  without  her  !  yes  • 
Wt  I  will  be  revenged.  A  short  life  and  a  merry  one. 
Mr.  Villiers  shall  die,  and  so  shall  I." 

He  wandered  from  the  bedroom  to  the  sitting- 
room,  and  took  up  his  wife's  things,  one  after  the 
other,  and  then  threw  them  in  the  fireplace,  where 
luckily,  there  was  no  fire  burning. 

"She  made  a  mistake— so  did  I,"  he  went  on 
"  How  my  head  aches.  What  beautiful  hair  she  has" 
and  how  she  loves  me.  Love,  honour,  and  obey — she 
»aid  she  would — avaunt,  beautiful  demons — keep  off. 
She  is  my  wife,  I  tell  you." 

He  flung  himself  on  the  floor  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rage. 

"  Keep  ofif,  I  tell  you,"  he  shrieked.  "  In  Heaven 
or  in  Hell,  she  shall  be  mine — mine  only.  How  dark 
it  is,  and  how  the  room  goes  round.  Sissy,  Sissy,  you 
will  stay  with  me,  my  darling  ;"  and  here  his  mood 
changed.  "  Let  me  tell  you,  my  darling,  how  I  love 
you — ^how  I  would  give  my  heart's  blood  fur  your 
Bake.  Sissy  dear,  kiss  me — put  your  hand  on  my 
forehead — how  hot  it  is.  She  does  not  hear  me,"  he 
moaned.  '■  She  is  far  aw  ay— I  see  her — floating  in  the 
river,  down,  down  with  the  dark  tide,  and  her  h?!r  is 
floating  on  the  water.    Sissy,  Sissy  !" 

EiB  ,  frantic  shouts  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  house,  who  found  him  rolling  wildly  on 
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the  floor.  They  took  him  up  and  carried  him  to  his 
bed,  in  spite  of  his  mad  cries  and  entreatie.<. 

"  Do  not  take  me  away  from  her,"  he  screamed- 
"  I  cannot  see  her,  I  tell  you,  and  she  is  really  sink- 
ing now.  SiSsy,  my  darling,  speak  to  me,' '  he  wailedj 
■with  inexpressible  sadness. 

Two  strong  men  held  him  down  until  he  was  firmly 
bound  to  the  bed  ;  and  all  night  long  did  he  rave  of 
the  wife  who  abandoned  him. 

He  went  over  again  the  love  scenes  at  Hilston  ;  he 
implored  her  in  thrilling  language  not  to  leave  him  ; 
he  poured  out  protsstations  which  all,  too,  told  of  his 
love  for  her ;  and  when,  in  one  of  his  more  lucid 
moments,  the  woman  imprudently  told  him  his  wife 
was  gone,  he  would ^have  strangled  her  if  he  had  been 
at  liberty. 

"It  is  a  lie,  I  tell  you,"  he  shouted.  "  Sissy  would 
never  leave  me.  Does  she  not  love  me — ah  !  so 
dearly  ?"  And  again  the  sorrowful  moan  burst 
from  his  lips  :  '•  Sissy,  Sissy,  speak  to  me,  my  dar. 
ling  :" 

He  was  mad — of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt.  His 
reason  had  given  way,  at  least  temporarily,  beneath  the 
shock,  and  when  morning  came  Mr.  Smith  was  informed 
of  his  clerk's  unhappy  condition.  That  gentleman 
very  kindly  came  to  the  house  himself,  and  by  his  in- 
tervention Edward  Barrow  became  an  inmate  of  a  lu- 
natic asylum.  He  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well,  and 
the  penalty  he  paid  for  his  folly  was  a  terrible  one. 

He  Was  seized  with  a  fancy  that  his  wife  was  in  thg 
moon;  and  on  moonlight  nights  he  would  cling  to  the 
bars  of  his  window,  and  rave  and  implore  that  she 
should  return  to  him.  But  gradually  a  change  for  the 
better  came  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream,  and  he  had 
long  intervals  of  lucidity.  Mr.  Smith  frequently  came 
to  see  him,  and  studiously  avoided  all  reference  to  his 
"  illness,"  as  he  termed  it.  In  two  months'  time  he 
was  able  to  leave  the  asylum,  and  he  was  advised  to  go 
into  the  coimtry  for  a  fortnight  for  change  of  air  and 
scenery.    He  weat — and  to  Hilston. 

He  alightedattherailway  station  and  scowled  fiercely 
at  the  young  statiou-master,  who  glanced  curiously  at 
him.  It  was  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  and  he  was  not 
recognised  as  he  bent  his  steps  to  George  Harding's 
cottage.  He  might  have  entertained  a  hope  that  there 
he  should  find  the  wanderer,  but  he  was  sadly  mis- 
taken. He  came  to  the  cottage — he  stood  in  the  gar- 
den, where  he  had  first  breathed  his  tale  of  love — and 
he  ground  his  teeth  as  he  thought  of  that  time — and 
he  noticed  how  silent  and  deserted  the  place  seemed. 
There  were  weeds  in  abundance  in  the  garden,  and  the 
blinds  had  been  removed  from  the  upper  windows, 
whilst  below  the  shutters  were  closed.  He  mustered 
up  courage  to  try  the  door,  but  it  was  fastened. 
Solemn  sileuse — the  very  silence  of  the  grave — .seemed 
to  have  descended  upon  the  place. 

"  The  flowers  are  dead — the  hopes  which  I  formed 
here  among  them  are  dead  also — the  old  man  is  gone, 
and  everything  is  changed,"  he  murmured,  sitting 
down  in  the  same  place  -n  here  he  had  proposed  to  his 
-wife — his  beautiful,  wicked  wife — and  the  words  which 
she  had  uttered  then  in  reply  to  his  question  of  whe- 
ther she  loved  him — '  Very  much,  Edward' — seemed 
to  haunt  the  spot,  to  be  whispered  by  the  breeze,  to  be 
echoed  from  the  very  stones  around.  How  much  she 
loved  him  he  had  since  discovered.  And  there,  where 
he  had  first  dreamt  of  love,  and  promised  himself  fu- 
ture happiness — there,  on  the  self -same  spot  he  buried 
the  dream  for  ever.  He  left  the  place,  he  wandered 
into  the  -village  alehouse,  and,  as  he  had  never  been 
there,  and  there  was  but  one  man  drinking  within,  he 
was  not  recognised. 

He  inquired  for  George  Harding.  He  was  dead,  he 
was  told,  and  had  been  buried  a  week  ago. 

"  His  daughter's  running  away  was  the  death  of  the 
old  man,"  the  landlord  said.  "  It  would  have  been  a 
good  thing  for  him  if  that  stranger  chap  had  never  set 
foot  in  his  door." 

The  unhappy  young  man  went  out  again  with  these 
words  ringing  in  his  ears.  He  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  old  man's  death,  he  was  told  ;  upon  his  head  lay 
the  sin.  and  that  sin  had  destroyed  his  own  peace  of 
mind  for  ever.  How  thick  the  air  seemed — thick  and 
heavy  with  siiets  and  fog ;  and  the  mist  seemed  to 
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deepen  around  him  until  he  was  surrounded  by  a  form- 
less, awful  cloud  of  blood.  The  old  man's  blood  was 
upon  bis  head,  be  whispered  to  himself,  -«-ith  bated 
breath,  and  then  he  returned  once  more  to  the  garden. 

It  was  %ery  <iark,  bit  still  that  red  awful  sea 
seemed  to  encircle  him,  and,  for  the  firot  time,  a  wild 
desire  for  deadly  revenge  jjosseased  him. 

She  was  my  one  lamb,"  he  muttered,  "and  th« 
rich  man  seized  her  .-ujd  enticed  her  from  my  arms. 
The  man  that  hath  done  this  .shall  surely  die— and  by 
my  baud  ,"  auJ  he  laughed  a  hoarse,  mirthless  laugh, 
such  as  a  lo.st  spirit  in  the  rt-^lmb  of  woe  might  hav€ 
uttered. 

He  tore  himself  a w:).y  at  last.  ::nd  retraced  his  steps 
to  the  railway  station.  He  caught  a  train  to  London, 
and  on  the  following  day  he  .surprised  Mr.  Smith  by 
calling  u[)on  him  and  requesting  immediate  employ, 
ment.  That  gentleman  ■  thought  thit  in  hard  work 
he  might  find  some  solace  for  his  grief,  and  give  him  a 
post  as  country  traveller. 

It  was  just  the  pest  which  suited  him  in  the  blood- 
thirsty mood  which  had  ci>uie  upon  him.  He  turned 
up  the  "Army  List"— directories  are,  very  inconveni- 
ent things  sometimes  and  found  that  Henry  VilUers' 
regijuent  was  in  the  North  of  England,  and  thither 
he  contrived  to  bend  his  btep.s,  combining  business 
with  the  one  great  absorbing  idea  of  revenge. 

It  was  a  large  and  populous  town,  but  he  had  na 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  whereabouts  of  the  bar- 
rack.-?. He  asked  for  Mr.  Villiers,  aud  was  told  that  he 
was  out.  Then  he  Sought  outan  hotel  muchfrequented 
by  the  ofticer.<,  and  here  he  learned  that  most  of  them 
were  assembl<?d  to  witne?.3  a  billiard  match  which  was 
being  played  in  a  room  above. 

Villier3|did  not  know  him,  for  he  had  only  seen  hiaj" 
indistinctly  on  that  uiem<jrable  night  wheu  Sissy  was 
escorted  home  by  him,  aud  her  husband  hsd  Coa» 
fronted  them  on  the  threshold.  He,  therefore,  mingled 
with  the  crowd  in  the  bilhard-room,  and  recognised 
his  foe  without  any  difficulty. 

It  was  hard  to  restrain  the  deadly  impulss  which 
prompted  him  to  rush  at  once  upon  his  enemy  in  tha 
presence  ol  sll  tbws  a=sea:bled — it  was  difficult  tc 
stifle,  even  for  a  time,  the  -wild  hatred  in  his  breast; 
but  if  h^  attacked  him  thus  openly  he  knew  that  his 
scheme  of  vengeance  -n  ould  be  foiled,  and  that  hia 
victim  -would  be  rescuec^rom  his  grasp. 

So  he  waited,  folio-wing  the  young  officer  with 
hungry  glances  as  he  moved  about  the  rooni,  a-nd  when 
at  last  he  took  his  departure,  accompanied  by  some  of 
his  brother  officers,  he  haunted  their  footsteps  like  a 
shadow — a  deep,  grim  shadow  of  impending  doom. 

For  that  niglit,  at  least,  Henry  Villiers  was  spared. 
He  was  accompanied  to  the  barracks  by  his  friends, 
and  not  even  a  madman's  strength  could  hope  to  con- 
tend with  such  odds.  But  on  the  next  night  he  was 
less  fortunate.  Unsu>>p  ic'.uus  of  any  danger,  he  hadbeen 
to  the  town  alone  and  was  returning  to  the  barracks 
when  the  hurried  tread  of  quick  footsteps  fell  upor: 
his  ears.  He  turned  round,  and  like  a  lightning  flash 
it  ftroke  upon  his  mind  ^^•ho  his  pursuer  was.  He  fled 
— an  officer  and  presumably  a  gentleman,  he  did  what 
every  conscience-stricken  c<jward  would  ha\  e  done — 
he  ran  away,  and  although  he  was  overtaken  and  can- 
tured  he  had  yet  considerably  decreased  the  distance 
between  hinoflelf  and  the  barracks — that  city  of  refuge 
which  he  had  failed  to  reach. 

An  iron  grip  was  upcn  his  throat  an*  he  was 
thrown  suddenly  to  the  ground. 

"  Dog  and  scoundrel,  have  I  overtaken  you  at  lastj" 
hissed  the  madman,  never  for  a  moment  releasing  his 
hold  upon  him,  ■■  fine  gentleman  that  you  are,  you 
thought  to  tritie  with  me,  did  you,  you  stole  a-way  my 
wife  and  thought  that  I  could  bear  -with  it  as  if  I  were 
a  stone.    Villain,  where  is  my  ■nife  ? ' 

Having  captured  the  one,  he  was  anxious  also  to  ob- 
tain a  clue  to  the  other,  in  order  that  both  might  ba 
punished  alike.  He  thought,  also,  that  his  wife  must 
be  near — that  she  was  still  with  her  betrayer — and  it 
never  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  deserted  her. 

"  "Where  is  my  ■wife  i"  he  demanded  again  ■with  fe- 
verish earnestness. 

"  If  you  will  release  my  thi-oat  I  will  tell  you,"  was 
the  hoarse  answer. 

Barrow  released  his  giusp  a  little,  and  then  the  pri- 
soner plucked  up  courage  a  little. 

"  I  say,  my  good  man,  w  hat  the  deace  does  this 
mean  .'  '  he  demanded.  "  If  you  want  money  from 
me  

"Money I"  interrupted  Barrow  scornfully.  "  Youj 
sin  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  gold.  You  shall  die,  ani 
my  ■wife,  also,  when  I  find  her.  ' 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  this  was  no  idle  threat,  for 
the  madman's  eyes  seemed  to  blaze  w'-'h  malevolence 
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and  hatred,  and  the  cold  perspiration  stood  in  great 
beads  on  the  ■wretched  young  man"s  brow.  He  was  to 
die,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  neither  fit  to  live  nor  to 
die  ;  but  Barrow  ga\  e  him  no  time  for  reflection. 
"Where  i?  my  wife  ?"  he  almost  shrieked,  and  again 
bis  finger?  clcaed  around-  his  victim's  throat. 

"  I  really  don't  k'aow,"  was  the  truthful  reply. 

"Liar,  die,  then  '."  shouted  Barrow,  and  he  drew 
a  long,  glistening  knife  from  his  pocket.  It  was 
raised  in  the  air,  but  it  never  descended,  for  his  arms 
were  seized  by  a  couple  of  officers  who  happened, 
very  luckily,  to  be  returning  to  the  barracks.  Barrow 
was  captured,  and  handed  over  to  the  police,  al- 
though Villiers  would  gladly  have  avoided  an  inquiry. 
As  it  was,  he  did  not  appear  to  prosecute  ;  and  after 
being  detained  for  some  time  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

Henry  Miliers  had  escaped  this  time  ;  upon  another 
OOCasi^Jl  te  was  not  so  fortunate. 

/  (To  be  Continued.) 

A  BROKEN  DREAM. 

Darling  baby,  so  fair, 

With  sweet  eyes,  sunny  hair ;  _ 

And  with  dimpled  and  soft-twining  arms, 
■With  a  mild,  thoughtful  brow- 
How  we  dreamed  to  endow 

Our  glad  home  with  thy  innocent  ch&mu ! 

In  a  halo  of  light, 

All  the  future  was  bright ; 
And  the  angels  could  smile  on  onr  dove  ; 

■WTnile  the  long  blissful  hours 

■Were  as  sweet,  as  fah  flowers         .  , 
From  the  garden  of  hops— full  of  love. 

How  w«  hoped  wo  could  share 
Every  trouble  a/id  care 
That  thy  path,  iu  life's  labour,  should  know; 

Tiiat,  liie  birds  in  the  spring, 
Ihon  would  carol  and  sing, 
While  with  blessings  thy  life  shouM  o'erflow. 

There  was  One  who  knew  best — 

And  an  unbidden  guest 
Crossed  the  threshold,  and  bore  thee  away; 

There  was  one  mute  caress, 

And  one  dear  baby  less  ; 
But  in  heaven— an  angel  for  aye. 

■^^'here  the  green  willows  wave. 

There  they  made  a  new  grave  ; 
And  they  juried  our  blossom  bo  fair, 

And  the  zephyrs  so  mild, 

As  they  sigh  o'er  our  child,  ^ 
Seem  to  chant  a  soft  requiem  there. 


THE  LITTLE  GIRL  THAT  DIED. 
More  than  all  else  life  held  for  me, 

My  blessing  and  my  pride. 
The  earthly  idol  of  my  heart 

Was  the  httle  girl  that  died. 

I  miss  the  clasp  of  the  dimpled  hand, 
And  thesweot,  sweet  good -night  kiss; 

I  miss  the  tones  of  a  tender  voice — 
Was  ever  a  grief  like  this  ? 

I  miss  the  patter  of  little  feet 

In  the  hall,  and  c-er  the  stair; 
And  the  sun  shines  not  for  me  to-day. 

When  it  lights  not  her  golden  hair. 

But  the  dreary  night  of  my  grief  came  down, 

And  it  chilled  her  throbbing  breast. 
And  tliey  put  her  away  in  a  dainty  shrond, 

Xo  her  peaceful,  dreamless  rest. 

A  tiny  grave  'neath  the  fallen  snow, 
With  the  headstone  gleaming  white — 

A  broken  heart  and  empty  chair. 
Are  all  I  have  left  to-night. 

Do  you  wonder,  then,  that  I  sigh  and  moan. 

When  I  dream  of  my  darling's  kiss — 
That  I  ask,  as  I  sit  inmy  empty  home, 

"  Was  ever  a  grief  like  this?" 

Ah!  mothers  have  wept,  and  mothers  have  monmed, 

And  breaking  hearts  have  sighed, 
Since  Rachel  wept  in  her  desolate  home 

For  her  little  girl  that  died. 


The  total  value  of  imports  into  the  United  King 
dom  in  March,  1874,  amounted  to  £29,74,7860,  as 
against  £29,850,113  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year.  The  total  value  of  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  March  amounted  to  £20,100,714,  as 
against  £21,7-t4,213  in  the  name  mouth  of  last  year. 

At  Weduesbury,  recently,  a  shopkeeper  who  had 
broken  a,  good  sovereign,  tendered  to  him  by  a 
customer,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  bad  one, 
was  ordered  to  pay  the  customer  a  sovereign,  and  to 
bear  half  the  costs. 

The  rapid  and  daily  increasing  sale  of  Wllliacjs  and  Co.'s 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Piioi^froro  Is.  8d.  to  2s  lOd.  ner  lb. 
25  Capel-street,  Dublin. 


FIVE  YEARS  AFTER. 

"  Mattie,  yo.u  little  brown  thing,  what  are  you  do- 
ing ?  Dreaming,  i  declare  !  Did  you  know,  child,  you 
have  just  fifteen  minutes  to  dress  in  before  the  dinner 
bell  rings  ?" 

And  my  stately  sister  swept  from  the  room,  the  train 
of  her  emerald  silk  dress  sweeping  across  my  feet,  as  I 
lay  curled  up  by  the  window. 

She  had  donned  her  prettiest  costume  and  brightest 
smiles  in  honour  of  the  new  arrival,  Guy  Edgerton. 

How  my  beautiful  sister  would  have  laughed  could 
she  have  known  that  the  same  new  arrival  was  the  hero 
of  my  dreams.  I  will  tell  you  how  he  came  to  perform 
so  important  a  part  in  them. 

AVe  at  home  always  made  it  a  practice  to  celebrats 
the  bir  thdays  of  the  several  members  of  our  family  with 
a  fete. 

Five  years  ago,  when  it  lacked  but  two  weeks  of  my 
sister's  eighteenth  birthday,  our  mother  died, 
i     We  momned  her  loss  deeply  ;  but  Kate,  for  her  oath's 
sake,  given  in  the  shape  of  enamelled  invitation  cards, 
would  not  give  up  her  usual  party. 
I     "  Oh,  Kate,"  I  pleaded, "  don't  have  it." 
She  pushed  me  from  her. 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying,  child.  I  can- 
not retract  after  the  invitations  are  issued,  and  father 
thinks  it  is  bestwe  should  have  it." 

And  so  it  ended.  The  party  came  off,  I,  up  to-  the 
last,  protesting  I  would  not  appear  in  the  drawingroom, 
and  I  did  not.  But,  sitting  alone  on  the  balcony  in 
front  of  mother's  room,  Iwatcheid  the  forms  flit  to  and 
fro  in  the  brilliant  drawingroom.      '  . 

I  was  crying  bitterly,  when  a  firm  step  sounded 
beside  me,  and,  looking  up,  I  met  the  gaze  of  Guy 
Edgerton,  my  sister  Katie's  most  ardent  admirer. 

Why  do  you;  OQt- -join  tbue  company,  Miss 
Howard  ?" 

He  bent  forward,  and  looked  in  my  face.  "  What, 
in  tears,  little  oije !"  At  thi?,  I  cried  harder  than 
ever. 

^  "  Won't  you  tell  me  what  grieves  you?"  and  his 
firm,  white  hand  rested  on  my  bowed  head,  caress- 
ingly. 

At  this  I  told  him  all.  How  it  seemed  to  me  sa- 
crilegious  so  to  treat  my  mother's  memory. 

He  said  nothing,  only  soothed  my  hair  tenderly 
until  I  ceased  weeping. 

As  I  looked  at  him  through  my  tears,  he  said  : 

''Little  Mattie,  I  am  going  away  to-morrow.  Will 
you  kiss  me  ?  Good-bye." 

I  was  only  fifteen,  so  I  raised  my  head  and  kissed 
Um. 

"  Thank  you,  little  one.  And  when  I  come  back, 
will  you  give  me  a  kiss  of  welcome  ?  I  have  no 
mother,  no  sister,  Mattie — no  one]  to  welcome  me 
back.   WUl  you  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  sobbed.  He  said,  "  thank  you" 
again,  and  then  left  me. 

For  five  long  years  I  had  heard  nothing  from  him, 
and  now  he  had  returned  and  takeq  rooms  at  the 
pleasant  little  hotel  at  which  we  were  stopping,  in 
the  pleasant  little  town  of  Seavieur.  We,  meaning 
father,  Kate,  and  myself. 

This  is  what  I  had  been  dreaming  about  this 
pleasant  morning. 

The  dinner  beU  roujed  me  from  my  reverie,  and, 
hastily  donning  my  prettiest  blue  muslin,  blushing  at 
my  own  thoughts,  meanwhile  wondering  what  he 
would  say  to  plain  little  me,  I  sought  the  dining- 
room. 

As  I  entered,  my  father  presented  Mr.  Edgerton  : 
"My  little  daughter,  Mattie." 

"  I  think  we  are  already  acquainted,"  he  said,  and 
took  my  hand  for  a  moment  in  his  firm  white  one,  then 
passed  on. 

For  two  long  weeks  every  young  lady  at  the  house, 
save  myself  (and  I  waa  plain,  you  know)  tried  their  fas- 
cinations upon  him,  but  to  no  av»0.  ' 

"What  a  pity,"  sighed  Flo  Archer,  "that  his  up- 
town mansion  and  huge  bank-stock  have  no  mis- 
tress !" 

But  her  sighs  were  in  viin.  The  last  morning  of  Mr. 
Edgerton's  stay  we  were  sitting  on  the  broad  piazz.a 
chatting  gaily,  when  the  subject  of  conversation  turned 
upon  kissing.  Mr.  Edgerton,  sitting  b}-,  did  not  join 
in  the  conversation.  Pretty  Flo  Archer  saucily  de- 
manded Mr.  Edgerton's  opinion. 

"  Now,  really  Mr.  Edgerton,  don  t  you  like  to  attend 
forfeit  parties  ?" 

"  No,  Miss  Archer;  I  do  not.  I  think  a  kiss  obtained 
by  compulsion  no  kiss  at  all." 


"  Fie.    We  shall  get  up  a  party  on  purpose  to  tesi 
you.    We  believe  you  would  assist." 
"  I  certainly  shodld  not." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Edgerton.  You  shall  do  penance  for  that 

speech." 

"  I  am  a  willing  sacrifice.  Miss  Layton.  "What  shall 
the  penance  be  ?" 

""You  are  to  tell  what  lady  you  kissed  last." 

"  That  would  not  do,  as  the  lady  is  present,  and 
would  be  the  sufferer  rather  than  myself." 

"  Well,  then,  you  are  to  tell  how  long  it  is  since  you 
kissed  her." 

"Will  you  promise  not  to  doubt  my  word  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly." 

"  Then,  Miss  Layton,  I  have  kissed  no  lady  for  th« 
space  of  five  long  years." 

"  Oh,  Guy  is  probably  faithful  to  some  fair  lady  who 
favoured  him  then,"  suggested  Ned  Archer. 

"  Exactly  so,  Ned,"  and  he  passed  to  the  other  side  ol 
the  piazza  to  meet  his  valet  who  came  with  letters. 

My  cheeks  were  burning,  and  I  arose  and  fled  to  my 
room. 

"  Mattie,  you  little  goose,  what  are  you  blushing  for  1 
He  doesn't  mean  you  !" 

I  said  this  over  to  myself,  but  somehow,  I  doubted 
my  own  words. 

Here,  Kate  burst  in  upon  me." 

"  Here  you  are.  Puss.  I  have  been  hunting  for  vou. 
We  have  made  up  a  party  to  ride  out,  and  tak« 
dinner,  and  return  by  moonlight.  Won't  it  be  fun 
and  don't  you  want  to  go  ?" 

"No,  I  would  rather  stay  at  home,  and  have  a  quiet 
day  of  it." 

"  What  a  little  old  maid  it  is  !  Well,  it  needn't  go 
unless  it  wants  to  !"  and  she  was  off.  I  watched  them 
drive  off.  A  merry  party  they  were  ;  then  I  took  my 
sewing  and  ensconded  myself  in  a  bay.  window  in  the 
quiet,  cool  parlour. 

~  Scarcely  had  I  seated  myself,  wheii  some  ona  ea« 
tered  the  rooL0  repeating  those  lines  of  Leigh  Hunt'f 

little  ballad  : 

Say  I  am  weary— .say  I'm  sad, 

Say  that  healtli  and  wealth  have  missed  ms  ; 

Say  I'm  Rowing  old,  but  add— 

Jennie  kissed  me  ! 

My  heart  gave  a  great  bound,  for  I  recognised  Guj 
Edgerton's  voice.  ■ 

Not  knowing  I  was  there,  he  came  to  the  very  winy 
dow  where  I  was  sitting. 

He  drew  back  the  curtain,  and  looked  in  upon  me. 

"  Why,  Mattie,  you  here  !  I  thought  you  wore  out 
with  the  riding  party.  How  cosy  you  look  here.  May 
I  sit  down  beside  you  ?" 

"  Y«s,  sir,"  I  answered,  frankly,  my  cheeks  reddea< 
ing  to  think  of  his  calling  me  Mattie. 

His  dark  eyes  searchecl  my  face  for  a  moracnt,  then 
he  said  : 

"  I  am  going  away  to-morrow,  little  one  ;  youVill 
redeem  your  promise  before  I  go  ?  I  have  carried  the 
kiss  you  gave  me  last  through  all  my  travels,  darling, 
and  have  brought  it  back  to  you  pure  ae  you  gave  iti,  j 
have  kissed  no  woman  all  the  five  years.  For,  do  you 
know,  Mattie,  you  made  a  conquest  of  me  that  nigl^fc 
when  you  kissed  me.  I  have  loved  you  ever  since,  and 
now,  darling,  if  you  give  me  my  kiss  of  welcome,  you 
must  give  yourself  with  it.  Shall  it  be  so,  darling  ? 
Will  you  be  my  little  wife  ?"  ' 

I  knew  then  what  he  had  b^n  to  me  all  tiaoso  j«i 
BO  I  acted  my  simple  self,  and  kissed  him. 

DEATH'S  FINAL  C0NQUK3T. 

The  glories  of  anr  birth  and  state, 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  ttunss  t 
/    There  is  armour  against,  fate — 

Death  lays  hfs  icy  hands  on  kings  ; 
Sceptre  and  crown, 
Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spads. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  fleI<L 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  k  U? 
But  their  strong  nerves    last  must  yieiil^ 

They  tame  but  one  another  still  ; 
Early  or  late, 
They  stoop  to  fate, 
And  must  give  up  their  niurmoring  breathy 
Wheu  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow. 

Then  boast  not  of  your  mighty  deeds. 
Upon  Death's  purple  altar  now 
See  where  the  victim  bleeds ; 
All  beads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb. 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  tfi  th«  dut. 
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ADVENTURi:S  OF  A  MOUNTED 
TROOPER. 

BY  J.  8.  BOELASB, 
A-Uthnrof  'ilf{ght  Fossicltrt,"  "  Daring  Dttit"  ie. 

No.  IX. 

THOU  ART  THE  MAN. 

From  the  bustle  an^d  activity  of  a  digging  townpliip 
to  a  tiBy  village  jn  the  very  heart  of  an  Australian 

ide-spread  pajstoral  district  is  a  great  change,  «Bd  yet 
to  ibe  it  ■was  a  very  pleasant  one  ;  and  the  first  few 
weeks  that  I  spent  at  Wodonga,  quartered  in  the 
prettjly-palnted,  rcse-covered,  weather-boarded  station- 
houpe  were  very  happy  ones. 

I  was  not  allowed  much  time,  however,  for  indulg. 
ing  in  the  dnlce  far  niente,  for  within  a  month  of  my 
arrival,  the  upravelling  of  one  of  the  most  mysterious 
and  important  cases  that  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  be 
miisd  up  with,  was  placed  unreservedly  in  my  hands. 

It  was  a  subject  altogether  more  fitted  for  a  detec- 
tive to  take  up  than  a  simple  mounted  trooper,  but  de- 
tectives cannot  be  found  at  an  hour's  notice  in  the 
Australian  bush,  and  so  I  was  perforce  compelled  to  do 
my  best. 

^tthe  commencement  the  premises  looked  clear 
eeoygh,  for  early  one  moming  a  very  gentlemanly 
yruag  fellow,  mounted  on  a  fine  bay  horse,  drew  rein 
before'  the  station,  and  intimated  that  he  wished  to 
consult  the  police  on  a  subject  which  causing  him 
gfeat  uneasiness. 

I  was  the  only  trooper  indoors  at  the  time,  so  j 
begged  him  to  entei-,  and  he  laid  the  following  facts 
briefly  before  me  : 

Some  time  previously  himself  and  a  friend  had  com^ 
ap  from  Melbourne  to  spend  a  short  time  in  the  dis- 
rict  of  the  Upper  Murray,  the  inducement  being  the 
unrivalled  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  ex- 
iellent  ghooting  and  fishing  to  be  obtained  in  the  vici- 
aity. 

Th?y  had  journeyed  by  rail  to  Echuca,  and  from 
\Jieace  ascended  the  river  to  Carowa,  where  they  had 
W-ken  up  their  quarters  at  the  principal  inn. 

My  informant  stated  that  he  was  an  ardent  spoits- 
man,  but  that  his  friend's,  Harry  Lawson's,  taste  lay  in 
the  fiae  arts,  and  he  had  brought  with  him  a  portable 
p!)ctographio  apparatus,  with  which  he  would  wander 
all  day  long  amid  the  gullies  and  over  the  ranges,  seek- 
joas©  new  beauty  in  nature  to  perpetuate  on  his  pre- 
pared fiapsr- 

Oa  account  of  this  dissimilarity  in  tastes  the  friends 
were  seldom  together  in  the  day  time  ;  and,  at  last,  the 
Bpcrtifig  maa,  hearing  of  some  fine  shooting  country 
forty  mile*  further  off  in  the  bush,  had  started  off  alone 
fcr  the  happy  hunting  ground,  leaving  the  artist  at  the 
old  inn  at  CSrowa  to  his  canvas  and  his  lenses,  and  his 
palettss  and  his  paifit  brushes. 

Aiter  a  week's  absence  my  informant  had  returned 
to  find  his  friend  missing.  Harry  Lawson  had  quitted 
the  hut  early  on  tie  preceding  morning,  stating  that 
he  should  be  back  to  a  lats  dinner,  but  since  that  tim® 
he  had  neither  been  seen  nor  heard  of. 

Three  days  more  had  now  elapsed,  and  all  search 
had  proved  unavailing. ,  Hence  he  had  been  induced 
te>  seek  the  advice  atid  assistance  of  the  police. 

Such  was  the  tale  that  Edwai-d  Armitage  told  me. 
and  I  must  say  that  I  at  once  jumped  to  the  natura^ 
coAclueion  that  his  mate  had  wandered  about  in  search 
tt  the  picturesque,  until  he  got  lost  in  the  bush 
whejain  by  this  tusie  ho  had,  vei-y  probably,  died  of 
hunger  or  thirst,  or  both  cembined. 

I  did  not  impart  to  my  visitor  ti^ie  glooipy  view  of 
ihe  eatc,  ioweveir,  but  <slie«red  him  up  witk  the  hope 
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advised  him  to  get  a  number  of  posters  printed,  offer- 
ing a  reward  for  his  discovery,  or  for  reliable  informa- 
tion concerning  him,  and  to  get  them  stuck  up  every- 
where, promising  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  two 
mates  that  we  would  scour  the  country  in  every  di- 
rection in  search  of  the  missing  man. 

Well,  the  posters  were  printed  and  posted  up  in 
every  available  spot  throughout  the  neighbouring 
villages  and  townships,  and  even  on  the  sleek  barks  of 
dozens  of  blue  gum  trees  that  bordered  the  most  fie- 
quently  traversed  bush  roads;  and  by  them  Edwaid 
ArToitage  oftered  a  reward  of  £50  out  of  his  pocket  for 
the  discovery  of  his  lost  friend,  and  half  that  amount 
for  any  authentic  information  concerning  him. 

We,  troopers,  at  once  set  to  work  to  scour  the  country^ 
and  did  so  persistently  anii  methodically  for  a  whole 
week,  but  without  success. 

"  Did  your  friend,  Lawson,  make  any  enemies  in  or 
around  Carowa,  to  your  knowledge  ?"  I  asked  Armitage 
during  a  subsequent  interview. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of  ;  but  I  should  think  not,  for 
he  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  fellows  that  ever 
lived,"  was  the  reply. 

Did  he,  then,  go  out  usually  v.  ith  much  jewellery 
on  his  person,  so  that  some  idle  loafer,  seeing  it,  might 
have  followed  and  robbed  and  murdered  him  :" 

"  ISo  ;  he  scarcely  wore  any  jewellery;  nothing  save 
a  little  scarf  pin,  of  scarcely  any  intrinsic  value.  He 
had  a  single  ring  on  hia  fingers,  and  even  his  watch 
was  secured  by  a  silver  guard.  As  for  money,  he 
rarely  carried  more  than  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket 
at  a  time." 

"  It's  very  odd,  Mr.  Armitage,"  I  said.  "  Every  bit 
of  bush  has  been  seai'ched  for  miles  round,  but  not  a 
vestige  of  your  friend  has  been  discovered,  and  day 
after  day  I  grow  more  convinced  that  foul  play  has 
been  used'.  Now  just  reflect  for  a  moment,  and  tell 
me  whether  your  friend  ever  did  anything  eccentric 
or  foolish  after  his  arrival  here  no  as  to  gain  the  Ul-wilj 
of  anyone  '!" 

"  Well,  since  you  press  me  so  hard,  he  hud  certainly 
done  one  silly  thing — poor  fellow ! — which  I  have  often 
tried  to  rally  and  laugh  him  out.  of,  but  in  vain.  He 
had  fallen  head  over  ears  in  love  with  the  landlord's 
youngest  daughter,  Lucy,  even  so  deeply  as  to  make 
her  an  offer  of  marriage;  and  so,  of  course,  the  girl  cut 
all  her  rustic  beaux,  aiM  accepted  him.  I  tell 
you  this  in  confidence,  because  if  his  friends  had  heard 
that  he  contemplated  such  a  step  the  consequences 
might  have  bSen  very  serious  to  him." 

I  promised  secrecy,  and  then  continued  :  "  I  begin 
to  see  a  gleam  of  daylight  through  this  mystery.  Were 
any  of  this  girl's  discarded  lovers  men  who  would  take 
revenge,  think  you?" 

"  Really,  Mr.  Rush  I  cannot  say.  I  scarcely  know  one 
of  them  by  sight,  but  surely  in  this  enlightened  age  no 
man  would  murder  another  for  the  sake  of  loving  a 
pair  of  blue  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks.  Love  is  not  so  ter- 
ribly tragic  a  passion  out  here  in  Australia,  I  fancy."  . 

I  did  not  quite  agree  with  the  young  man  here ;  for 
love  and  the  feelings  it  awakens  are  pretty  much  the 
same  in  all  ages  and  all  the  world  over.  I,  therefore, 
made  a  point  of  feeing  this  young  lady,  and  found 
that  she  was  very  lovely,  tolerably  educated,  and  bore 
an  unblemished  reputation. 

All  this  did  not  do  much,  however,  in  the  way  of 
clearing  up  the  mystsi-y  thjit  shrouded  the  fate  of 
poor  Harry  La.wson,  and  so  I  went  back  to  my  bush 
scouring,  detenhined  to  continue  it  for  at  least  a  "week 
longer. 

About  noon  one  day  I  crossed  a  range  that  I  had 
not  traversed  before,  and  penetrated  into  some  very 
densely  timbered  country  beyoii^d,  that  presented  al- 
most the  appejranre  of  i>n  American  backwood. 

At  hit  I  came  t'^  a  v  ?r-hole.  and  as  the  tinding  of 
water  at  about  that  hour  is  the  signal  to  camp,  I  com- 
phed  with  the  common  cn6t«m,  took  off  my  horse's 
bridle,  so  that  he  might '  graze  a  while,  and,  hghting 
my  fire,  boiled  my  billy  of  tea,  and,  pxilling  froia.iijy 
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pocket  a  packet  of  cold  meat  and  bread,  made  »  hearty 
meal. 

It  was  while  discuseing  my  pipe  thereafter  that 
I  noticed  a  spot  of  ground  near  me  that  was  covered 
■n-ith  the  dead  boughs  of  trees. 

A  casual  observer,  would  have  imagined  that  they 
had  got  there  accidentally,  but  there  was  an  air  of 
systematic  arrangement  about  the  branches  in  my  eye4 
that  made  me  imagine  they  were  placed  there  for  6omi 
purpose.  I,  therefore,  strolled  towards  the  spot, 
kicked  them  to  the  right]  and  left  without  any  cere- 
mony, and  then  observed  that  they  had  covered  a 
patc'a  of  dark,  dank  brown  glass,  from  which  a  strange 
odour  ascended.  I  put  my  nose  to  the  ground  and  re- 
cognised the  smell  of  blood. 

Now,  this  would  not  have  surprised  me  at  all,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  attempt  to  hide  the  stiuin,  th'ij 
showing  that  shrewdness  sometimes  overraachei 
itself  ;  for  a  bullock  or  sheep  might  very  naturallj 
have  been  .killed  in  such  a  spot,  but  then  the  slayei 
would  have  been  at  no  pains  to  hide  the  blood  marks. 

I,  therefore,  began  a  most  careful  inspection  of  tho 
surroundings,  which  resulted  in  some  very  important 
discoveries. 

The  first  was  three  little  holes  in  the  soft  ground 
which  formed  the  points  of  a  triangle.  I  re- 
fleeted  long  before  I  guessed  what  these  could  havt 
been  made  by.  Then  I  ^rew  convinced  that  the  legs, 
of  a  camera-stand,  which  are  generally  terminated  "i.  j 
iron  pins,  would  have  made  just  such  marks. 

I  stood  Oil  the  spot  and  looked  around.  I  saw  thai 
the  position  commanded  a  veiy  lovely  view,  for  from 
it  the  gaze  wandered  down  a  long  vista  of  quaint  old 
gum,  peppermint,  and  ii-ou-bark  trees,  with  a  bright 
sparkling  stream  in  the  distance,  and  far  beyond  s 
picturesque  range  of  hills  bathed  in  that  ultramarine 
and  violet  haza  so  peculiar  to  an  Australian  landscape., 

I  regarded  this  fair  view  for  some  minutes  in  silence, 
though  my  mind  was  busy  all  the  time.  Then  my 
gaze  reverted  to  the  still,  deep  water-hole,  scarcely 
twenty  paces  distant,  beside  which  I  had  dined. 

Hid  away  in  the  shadow  as  it  was,  the  water  looked 
black  as  ink,  and  in  its  turgid  tide,  distinctly  as  though 
it  had  been  a  mirror,  were  reflected  the  white  silverj 
bark  iind  gnarled  branches  of  the  old  blue  girm  tree 
that  overshadowed  it.  ^ 

'■gA.  rum  old  water-hole  ;  I  wonder  how  deep  it  is  ?" 
I  muttered  to  myself,  and,  taking  one  of  my  conical 
"revolver  bullets  and  a  ball  of  twine  from  my  pocket, 
I  secured  the  ball  to  the  end  of  the  string,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  sound  the  dim*  mysterious  depths. 

It  was  not  until  1  had  paid  out  at  least  twenty -five 
feet  of  twine  that  the  lead  rested  at  the  bottom.  I 
had  never  seen  so  deep  a  water-hole,  and  I  don't  know 
how  it  was,  but  the  thought  impressed  itself  on  my 
mind  that  there  was  something  at  the  bottom  of  that 
watery  abyss  that,  if  revealed,  would  be  terrible  to 
gaze  upon. 

It  was  no  good,  my  stopping  in  such  a  locality,  fot 
alone  I  could  do  nothing  ;  so  I  covered  the  blood- 
stains and  the  three  little  holes  carefully  over  agam 
with  the  dead  boughs,  and,  whistling  for  my  horse,  ho 
trotted  up,  and  I  was  just  about  to  remount  and  ride 
away  when,  a  stray  sunbeam  suddenly  quivering  down 
through  the  feathery  foliage  of  a  stately  peppermint 
tree,  I  saw  something  glittering  under  its  rays  f:om 
amidst  a  mass  of  coarse,  tussocky  gi-ass. 

I  advanced  and  picked  it  up,  uttering  a  cry  of  de. 
light  as  I  discovered  it  to  be  a  piece  of  broken  glass 
whereon,  by  the  aid  of  photography,  the  giim  old 
water-hole  and  its  overhanging  gum  tree  had  been  re- 
produced. 

The  impression  was  very  dim  and  indistinci,  and  it 
was  a  long  time  before  I  detected  what  it  represented 
at  all.  It  was.  however,  an  important  link  of  evideaca 
to  show  that  the  missing  man  had  lately  visited  this 
spot  ;  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  marks  of  the 
camera-stand,  the  blood-sodden  grass,  and  the  closs 
proximity  of  a  deep  pool  capable  of  hiding  any  crime, 
matters  begauto  look  "vera  uncanny,"  as  a  Scotchmac 
would  have  observed.  • 

Carefully  putting  the.  photograph  in  my  pocket,  I 
rode  back  to  Wodonga,  and  told  my  mates  the  extent 
of  my  discoveries,  wheieupon  it  was  resolved  that  tha 
next  day  we  should  all  three  visit  the  spot  and  dr^ag 
the  water-hole. 

I  had  some  thoxight  of  riding  over  to  Carowa  to 
report  the  position  of  afl^aira  to  yoimg  Armitage.  but 
my  horse  was  thoroughly  knocked  up,  and  besides  I 
was  loth  to  haiTOw  his  feelings  by  relating  a  tot  oi 
cruel 'uncertaintLes,  as  I  believed  thit  his  lore,  for  his 
fiiend  was  almost  that  of  ^  brother.  "No,  ' thought 
I,  ^  no  ;  to-morrow,  perhaps,  we  may  Ano!^>the  fate  of 
the  imfortuaaW  S;.0WBS  ajtist,  and,  i£  lia-Jiaa  met  bu 
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death,  as  I  suspect,  I  can  then  see  his  friend,  and 
brer.k  the  sad  intelligence  as  gently  as  possible." 

Eaiiy  the  nestf  morning,  myself  and  my  two  mates, 
Hogan  and  Burke,  set  oat  for  the  scene  of  my  re- 
learches  on  the  preceding  day. 

"We  got  to  the  old  water-hole  in  due  time,  and  com- 
tnenced  to  drag  it,  but,  for  a  long  while,  -vTithouf  any 
success. 

At  length,  however,  we  heal-d  a  queer,  dull  sound, 
fViV  down  below  in  the  water  ;  a  few  hollow  bubbles 
appeared,  and  then  we  all  sprang  back  in  horror,  for 
a  fearful,  dripping  thiity  ross  to  the  surface  ;  a  white, 
ghastly  face  first,  and  then,  up — up — up — waiit-higli 
up  out  of  thfe  water,  appeal  ed  the  corpse  of  the  mur- 
dered artist.  \ 

Thus  it  remained  for  nearly  a  minute,  with  its 
glaring,  wide-open  eyeballs  seemingly  fixed  upon  us, 
and  then,  v.-ith  a  horrible  plump,  the  body  fell  back- 
jrard,  the  feet  rising  to  the  surface  ;  and  there 
;he  terrible  object  lay,  face  upwards,  staring  at  the 
sunlit  vault  of  Heaven,  as  though  calling  down  ven- 
geance on  the  murderer. 

\Yhen  vre  had  recovered  fiom  our  sudden  panic,  we 
pulled  the'  body  out  on  the  bank,  and  presently  Hogan 
exclaimed,  '"  Here,  boys,  is  how  the  poor  fellow  came 
by  his  death  ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  two 
apertures  in  his  throat,  through  v>'hich  a  bullet  had 
Bvidentlv  passed,  entering  on  one  side  and  coming  out 
on  the  other.  • 

Thi»  was  the  cause  of  death  shown.  The  object  of 
tho  murJtr  was  far  more  difficult  to  get  at.  We 
searched  his  pockets,  and  in  them  v.'e  found  a  valuable- 
gold  watch,  two  Bank  of  Australia  one-pound  notes, 
with  a  sovereign  and  some  loose  change,  cliai  ly  proving 
that  he  was  never  thus  cruelly  slain  for  the  purpose 
of  plunder. 

yili&t  could  have  been  the  object,  then  ?  An  easy 
question  to  ask,  but  not  one  of  us  could  answer  it 
Eatisfactorily  to  his  mates  or  to  himseh. 

WeU,  we  got  a  htter,  and  somehow  or  other  we  con- 
voyed the  body  to  the  pohce  station  at  Wodonga,  and 
then  I  rode  ovei  to  Oarowa,  arnd  straigjit  up  to  the 
Hume  Inn,  to  see  Mr.  Armitage. 

I  was  t:shered  into  a  sitting  room  upstairs,  where  I 
W£s  left  until  the  servant  informed  the  young  gentle- 
man of  my  arrival.  . 

Now,  the  room  in  which  I  was  waiting  was  divided 
?rom  another  by  means  of  folding  doors,  and  thus 
'  became  an  involuntaiy-listener  to  a  conversation  that 
Ras  taking  place  in  the  adjoining  room. 

The  voicis  were  male,  and  ftmule,  and  I  heard  the 
Conner  exclaim,  But  why  won't  you  consent  to  marry 
me,  dear  girl  <  1  am  suie  that  my  poor  friend  must 
be  dead,  or  he  would  have  returned  long  ere  this,  and 
being  dead,  of  course  your  piomise  to  him  is  null  and 
void.  I  swear  to  you,  Lucy,  that  I  love  you  quite  as 
fondly  as  he  ever  did,  and  I  am  richer  and  can  raise 
you  to  a  far  better  position  than  he  could  have  done. 
Come,  Siiy  will  you  be  mipe  ?" 

1  did  not  catch  the  reply  to  this  speech,  but  I  knew 
that  the  male  speaker  was  Armitage,  and,  feeling  in- 
dignant at  such  conduct,  under  the  oircumstauce.s,  • 
beiorc  even  he  knew  that  his  friend  was  no  more,  I  de- 
termined to  v;ai\-e  ceremony,  and  throwing  open  the 
fotding  door;-,  I  appeared  before  them. 

"If  you  are  only  waiting  to  reply  to  this  gentleman 
until  you  know  for  certain  that  yuur  late  luver  is  no 
more,  I  will  relitva  your  perplexity  by  stating  that  I 
left  his  dead  body  not  an  hoar  ago,  '  I  said  curtly. 

It  Was  a  cruel  speech,  and  no  sooner  Lad  i  given  ut- 
tarance  to  it  than  I  cursed  myself  inwardly  for  a 
brute,  foj  I  had  scarcely  concluded  when  poor  little 
Lucy  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  fell  back  insen- 
sible. 

Edward  Armitage  rose  to  his  feet,  fjr  he  had  been 
kneeling  down  before  her,  and  advanced  towards  me, 
looking  foolish  enough,  I  assure  you  ;  and  yet  he  said, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling  : 

'■  And  so  you  have  found  the  body  of  my  poor  friend 
—-have  you  (" 

In  reply  I  told  him  all,  softening  nothing,  as  I  had 
it'tended  to  have  done,  for  I  was  siill  inccused  at  bis 
"  trcftson  to  the  poor  artist— for  such  I  considered  lii* 
conduct  towards  the  pretty  little  barmaid  to  be— par- 
ticularly after  his  cynical  remarks  concerning  mesalli- 
ances and  imprudent  marriages  only  a  few  days  pre- 
viously. 

■V^'hen  I  had  concluded  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  to  ride  over  to  W odonga  to  view  the  body,  to 
which  he  replied  in  the  afBrmative;  and,  after  witness- 
ing poor  Lucy's  return  to  consciousness,  we  set  out  on 
cur  journey. 

Edwfird  Armitage  wept  bittsrly  over  the  dend  bodv 


ward  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  murderer,  he  immediately  iuppkmented  it  by  the. 
profitr  of  an  additional  hundred  from  his  own  purse, 
vthich,  considering  that  his  income  v.-as  only'  three 
hucdiid  and  fifty  a  year,  was  very  hberal. 

Well,  the  inquest  was  held,  the  body  was  buried, 
months  and  months  slipped  by,  and  yet  not  the 
shghtest  clue  to  assist  ns  in  the  discovery  of  the  as- 
sassin had  been  obtained. 

Strange  to  say,  during  all  this  time  Edward  Armi- 
tage had  continued  to  reside  at  the  Hume  Inn  at  Ca- 
rowa  ;  and  at  last  the  rumour  spread  about  that  Lucy 
Waldron  had  survived  her  grief  for  her  murclered 
lover,  and  was  about  to  bestow  ht- r  hand  on  his  friend. 

I  speedily  discovered  that  this  report  was  true — that 
the  v/eddiug  day  was  already  fixed,  and  the  bridal 
dresses  were  being  made. 

I  can't  tell  how  it  was,  but  this  intelligence  dis- 
turbed me.  Voices  seemed  to  keep  ringing  in  my  ears, 
'■  Don't  let  it  be,  don't  let  it  be."  But  Jhow  could  I 
help  it,  and  what^busioess  v/as  it  of  mine  • 

One  day  an  irresistible  desire  stole  over  me  to  look 
at  the  broken  httle  glass  photograph  that  I  had  picked 
up  at  the  scene  of  the  murder.  I  had  never  inspected 
it  but  once,  and  that  had  been  inthedeep  gloom  of  the 
old  primeval  forest.  I  therefore  went  to  my  desk,  and 
took  it  out.  Yes,  it  v,-as  very  faint.  I  could  just  trace 
the  water-hole  and  the  gum  tree  ;  all  the  lest  was  a 
haze. 

Suddenly,  however,  I  started.  Could  it  be  V  Yes, 
it  was  a  face — a  human  face — down  amongst  the  bushes 
that  fringd  the  pool. 

That  night  I  was  very  busy.  I  prepared  some  jet 
black  varnish,  and  covered  the  back  of  the  broken  pic- 
ture with  it.  Then,  by  a  chemical  process  of  which  I 
v>-as  a  master,  I  endeavoured  to  bring  out  the  promi- 
ne'nt  parts  of  the  picture. 

jVi^I  laid  it  down  before  the  fire,  and,  after  leaving  it 
there  f^r  about  an  hour,  hciil  having  much  to  do  with 
my  expenment,  I  retuined  and  took  it  up. 

To  my  delight  the  picture  was  now  quite  plain.  Be- 
hind the  bushes  that  circled  the  hole  was  crouched  a 
human  form,  holding  a  levelled  revolver  over  the  top 
of  them.  The  face,  convulsed  by  evf^ry  evil  passion, 
was  plainly  revealed,  and,  familiar  as  1  waswith  scenes 
of  violence  and  crime,  1  must  say  that  a  gasp  of  hoiTi.<r 
escaped  me  us  I  recognised  the  countenance  of  Edward 
Aimitage. 

"  Doii't  let  it  be,  don't  let  it  be,"  seemed  now  to  be 
riugiug  in  my  ears  clearer  than  ever,  and  I  determined 
tlia,t  it  should  not  be. 

The  very  next  morning  was  fixed  for  the  wedding, 
and  I  started  early  forCarowa  to  intercept  itereit  was 
too  late. 

In  my  anxiety,  hovrever,  to  be  in  time  I  essayed  a 
short  cut  thiough  the  bush,  and  lost  my  way.  The 
cou.sequence  «  as  that  when  I  got  to  Carowa  the  bridal 
pi'ocession  had.  left  the  inn  for  the  church,  and  when  I 
entered  the  sacred  edifice  they  were  kneeling  at  the 
alter. 

1  advanced  right  up  the  aisle,  and,  addressing  the 
clergyman,  said,  ''  Prr^y,  stop,  reverend  sir  ;  I  must 
speak  a  few  words  to  the  bridegroom  before  the  oere- 
luony  proceeds  anj''  further." 

Of  course  there  was  great  dismay  at  once,'  and  a 
storm  of  indignation  was  ready  to  burst  over  my  un- 
happy head;  but  I  was  firm,  and  insisted  that  Artni- 
tage  should  follow  me  to  the  vesti-)-,  and  listen  to  a 
communication  I  had  to  make,  before  the  marriage 
Was  consummated. 

Murmuring  in  the  bride's  ear  that  he  would  return 
in  a  niinute,  he  followed  me  angrily  and  haughtily 
into  the  vestry -room,  and  then,  turning  upon  me,  said, 
"  Now,  sir,  v.'hat  means  this  insolent  and  unwarrant- 
able inti  usion  at  such  a  moment  ?" 

My  voice  was  perfectly  calm  and  collected  as  I  re- 
plied, "The  dead  has  sent  me  to  stop  this  impious 
niarriage.  Now  sit  down,  and  tell  me  quietly  and 
calmly  what  made  you  murder  Hany  Lawson." 

"  I  : — who-iares — who  told  you  I  murdered  him 

'•  God,  thfoughthe  greatest  of  His  created  works— 
the  sun.  The  picture  was  forming  whilst  you  were 
levelling  your  revolver  over  the  bushe.3.  See,  you  are 
not  left  out  of  i^  !"  I  responded,  .itcinly. 

I  hel  :i  i.he  now  distiTict  photograph  before  his  eyes 
as  I  spoke;  but  he  never  replied  or  uttered  a  sound. 'in 
a  moment  his  face""  had  grown  white  and  iiv'd  ;  a 
l/Joody  frolh  jw.e  to  his  lips  ;  he  slipped  ofl  his  chair 
leiore  I  could  prevent  him;  and  v.dien  I  placed  my 
ha,)d  on  his  heart  it  had  ceased  to  beat. 

Thus  did  Edward  Armitage  cheat  the  hangm-m.  The 
g:rl  to  win  whose  L..ve  he  hud  sinned  so  deeply,  after 
vears  Sfent  in  n  lunatic  .isvb.m  iit  l",.=t  recovered,  and 


EPITAPHIANA. 

[Specially  contributed.] 
On  u  drunken  cobbler  : — 

Encluseii  within  this  narrow  stall, 

lies  one  who  was  a  friend  to  awl.  . 

Ho  saved  bad  sules  from  getting  worse, 

But  d-  ned  his  own  without  remorse. 

But  though  a  drunken  life  he  passed, 
Yet  saved  his  so\il  by  meodiug  at  the  iast. 

At  the  Abbey  Church,  Sherborne,  on  Thomas  Purdue, 
who  died  on  1st  September,  1711,  aged  90.  It  appears 
that  Cardinal  Wolsey  presented  the  great  beU  t»  tb« 
church,  and  in  1670  it  was  recast  by  Purdue.  N<?  re- 
cord is  preserved  of  the  original  legend  on  the  bell,  but 
the  following  inscription  was  placed  upon  it  : — 
This  bell  was  new  cast  by  me,  Thomas  l>urclue, 

,        October  20th,  1(570. 
Gustavus  Home,  'Walter  Pride,  Chnrchwardsfts. 
By  'VVolsey's  gift  I  measure  time  for  all. 
To  mirth,  grief,  to  church,  I  serv»  to  Oftll. 
The  epitaph  on  Purdue's  tomb 
The  Bell  Foundtr 

Honest  and  true. 
Till  ye  resurrection, 
Named  Purdue. 


Some  years  since  the  following  inscription,  eOgiaTe  i 
on  a  stone,  was  discovered  amongst  the  relics  of  aj 
antiquarian,  and  considered  a  great  owiesitj',  \tj'  ittf 

translation  hi-.ving  puzzled  scholars 

Bene 
A.TH    TH.  1S9T. 
onere.  Pos.  Et 
H  CiAUD  Cos  ter.  TRIP 

E.    SEIiERO  * 
F:  IMP 

rx.   GT.   OXA9  DO 
TH.  HI 

SC 

ON.  SOR 

T.  JA^N'E. 

Some  supposed  it  to  r<?fer  to  the  Emperof  Claudiaaf 
till  one  day  a  lad  spelled  it  out 

Beneath  this  stone  reposeth  Claud  Coster,  tripe-seUer,  «i 
Impingtou,  68  doth  Bis  coixsort  Jane. 


Verheyen,  Professor  of  Anatoitiy  and  Physic,  a1 
Louvain,  composed  the  following  epitaph  MmseM  .■»•' 

Philip  Verheyeii,  uoctiir  and  professor  oi  physic,  ordefenj 
his  mortal  pai  t  to  be  buried  here,  in  the  chorchvard,  thai 
he  might  not  pollute  the  church  and  infect  it  witL  nasieu' 
etEuvia. 

At  Fosbrooke,  in  Northumberland  :— 
Here  lieth  Matthew  Hollinghead, 
Who  died  from  cold  caught  in  his  head. 
It  brought  on  fever  and  rheumatiz, 
A\Tiich  ended  me— for  here  I  is. 

Cecil  Clay,  the  counsellor  of  Lord  CheSteffield, 
caused  this  whimsical  pun  upon  his  nailie  to  bo  pvt 
jn  his  tombstone— two  ciphers  of  C.  C,  and  under' 
leath— 

"  Sum  quod  fui "  (I  am  what  I  waa). 

Chelsea  Hospital.    On  a  veteran  : — 

Here  lies  William  Hiseland, 
A  veteran,  if  ever  soldier  was, 
V/ho  merited  well  a  pension. 
If  long  service  be  a  merit. 
Having  served  up'wsrda  of  the  days  of  Man. 
iLndcnt,  but  not  superannuated ; 
Engaged  in  a  series  of  wars, 
CivU  as  well  as  Foreign, 
Yet  maimed  or,  worn  out  by  neither. 
His  compltx.ioD  was  ftesh  and  florid. 
His  health  hiile  and  hearty  ; 
His  memory  exact  and  ready. 

lu  statute 
He  exceeded  the  miUtary  size ; 
In  strength 
He  suipaased  the  prime  of  ycuth ; 
And,  ^ 
What  rendered  his  age  stiU-jnore  Patriarchal, 
'When  above  a  hundred  years  old, 

Hs  took  unto  bun  a  wife  ! 
Read,  feUow  soldiers,  and  reflect 
That  there  is  a  spiiitual  warfare, 
A3  well  ^3  a  warffire  temportd. 

Bora  the  1st  August,  1IS20, 
Disd  tho  17th  of  Fobniary,  1732, 
Agsd  oDetaudrsd  and  twelve- 

In  Wresham  Churchyaid  : — 

Richard  Kendrick 
W.-.S  buried  Ailjiist  2'Hh,  .  - 

By  the  desire  of  his  wife, 
Margaret  KecdricJf. 


On  a  great  eater 
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HELEN'S  AMBITION. 

The  balmy  September  sunshine,  yellow  with  the  full 
Uatarity  of  the  ripened  year,  was  flooding  the  western 
'jorch  floor — the  asters  and  golden  rods,  nodding  along 
;he  edge  of  the  hazel  copses  and  maple  swamp,  sUentJy 
jrrote  the  epitaph  of  the  dead  and  gone  summer — and 
Helen  Doty,  slowly  climbing  the  hill,  when  the  apple- 
tree  leaned  towards  the  east,  felt  the  sweet,  drowsy 
Inttuences  of  the  season,  without  fairly  comprehend- 
ing their  spell. 

She  was  pretty  rather  than  beautiful,  with  an  ova^ 
face,  deep  brown  eyes,  and  curls  bronzed  with  gleams 
of  brightness,  while  the  peach-like  bloom  upon  her 
cheeks  betokened  the  presence  of  perfect  health,  and  a 
certain  little  elasticity  of  movement  dwelt  in  all  her 
gait  and  bearing.  > 

Farmer  Doty  sat  in  his  easy  chair  on  the  piazza, 
nodding  over  the  last  week's  county  paper,  as  Helen's 
footfall  sounded  on  the  step. 

'■It's  you,  eh,  Nelly?"  said  the  farmer.  "Hugh 
Martin  has  just  Ijeen  here — he  says  his  mother 'd  like 
you  to  come  as  early  in  the  week  as  you  can,  for  she's 
Idnd  o'  ailin'j  and  there's  a  good  deal  to  be  done, 
and  " 

"  Hugh  must  look  out  for  somebody  else,"  said 
Ifelly,  contracting  her  pretty  brows.  "  I  am  not  going 
out  to  work  in  any  one's  house  like  a  common  servant 
firl." 

Farmer  Doty  stared. 

"But  it  ain't  like  a  servant,  Nell !  Mrs.  Martin's 
poorly,  and  every  one  knows  you're  to  be  married  to 
fiugh,  when  " 

"  Every  one  knows  nothing  of  the  kind,"  interrupted 
Jfelly,  colouring,  and  speaking  abruptly, 

"  Melly  !" 

"1  may  as  well  tell  you  my  plans  first  as  last,"  said 
Helen,  with  the  roses  burning  deeply  on  her  cheeks. 
*'  1  have  resolved  to  go  to  London  !" 

■'  What  for,  in  the  name  of  all  creation  ?"  demanded 
the  farmer,  his  breath  fairly  taken  away  by  the  unex- 
pected tidings. 

"  To  cultivate  my  voice.  Mr.  Fordyce  Qlenville 
•ays  " 

"Mr.  Fordyce  Glenville  !"  repeated  Doty,  bitterly. 
"  Yes — ^that  explains  it  all !  I  might  have  known  that 
when  Sirs.  Glenville  took  to  patronizing  you,  and  mak- 
ing much  of  you,  with  her  demands  and  her  fal-lals 
and  her  silk  gowns  a-trailin'  in  the  dust,  all  your  com- 
mon sense  wovdd  go  by>the  board  !  Do  you  suppose, 
JSelen,  that  now  that  they  have  returned  to  the  city, 
•Ihey  will  waste  a  second  thought  on  the  country  girl 
whose  pretty  face — for  you  are  pretty  enough,  Uel ! — 
amused  them  when  they  had  uuthiu'  else  to  do,  and 
^hoee  singing  helped  to  pass  the  time  away  of  long 
stupid  evenings  ?" 

Helen's  eyes  fell,  and  she  played  unconsciously  with 
the  strings  of  her  straw  hat.  She  could  not  muster 
courage  to  tell  her  father  all  that  Mr.  Fordyce  Glen- 
ville had  whispered  to  her,  in  the- purple-dark  of  these 
self-saTtne,  "  atupid  evenings,"  as  he  escorted  her  home 
from  the  country  hotel  to  the  farm-gate. 

"Mrs.  Glenville  is  a  good  judge,"  she  said^falter- 
ingly,  "  and  she  told  me  that  my  voice,  with  a  little 
cultivation,  would  be  quite  as  good  as  that  of  many  a 
young  girl  who  makes  her  fortune  on  the  stage  !" 

"  Fiddlestick  !"  said  Farmer  Doty. 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Helen,  resolutely.  "  I  mean  to 
fcry.  I  have  a  hundred  pounds  in  the  savings  bank, 
and  " 

"  Nelly — -Nelly  !"  pleaded  her  father,  who  scarcely 
knew  how  to  manage  or  control  the  headstrong  girl, 
■who  had  been  motherless  from  her  birth,  "  you're  not 
lu  earnest.  You  never  could  leave  your  home  and  me, 
Bnd  Hugh  Martin's  love,  for  such  a  will-o'-the-wisp  as 
this  !  My  child,  London  always  makes  me  think  of  the 
Fiery  Dragon  in  the  old  picture  books,  that  swallows 
everybody  up.' ' 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  it,"  said  Helen,  with  kindling 
eyes.    "  I  know  that  I  can  conauer  it." 

"  But  where  will  you  go  ?" 

"  Havent  you  told  me  a  score  of  times  that  w©  havd 
»  cousin  Uving  in  tie  city  ? " 
"  But  -we  know  nothin'  about  him." 
"  No  matter:  be  can't  turn  me  out  of  doora,  and  the 


Fordyce  Qlenvilles  will  help  me  with  tteircouneel  and 
advice.' ' 

•    Mr.  Doty  uttefed  a  low  groan. 

"  Helen,  you  are  doing  a  mad,  foolish  thing,  and  1 
can't  .?eem  to  make  you  think  better  ol  it." 
Helen  laughed  triumphantly. 

"  I  have  taken  my  resolution  !  "  wai  her  quietly  sig- 
nificant answer. 

Noi-  were  Hugh  Martin's  entreaties  of  any  more 
avail.  Helen  treated  him  with  a  sort  of  lofty,  quiet 
scorn,  as  if  he  belonged  to  quite  another  sphere  from 
that  which  she  was  about  to  enter. 

"  Tilings  are  so  different  now  towards  what  they 
once  were,"  .she  answered  calmly  to  his  arguments. 
Our  engagement  was  a  foolish  compact,  Hugh,  much 
before  we  were  old  enough  to  fairly  know  our  own 
minds  !  Let  us  forget  all  the  nonsense  that  is  past,  and 
begin  the  world  over  again." 

After  that  Hugh  Martin  said  no  more,  although  his 
face  iiuivered  and  he  was  very  pale. 

"  It's  of  no  use,"  he  said  to  her  father,  after  he  had 
passed  out  from  her  presence,  "  of  no  use  !  She  has 
ijroken  our  engagement." 

"  Are  you  Mrs.  Reuben  Doty  !" 
Helen,  with  her  little  carpet  bag  in  her  hand,  walki.  i 
up  to  the  vinegar-faced  female,  v.'ho  sat  making  but- 
ton holes  beside  her  husband's  counter,  for  Mr.  Keuben 
Doty  was  that  ninth  part  of  a  man  commonly  yclept  a 
tailor,  and  owned  a  little  shop,  so  small  that  it  seemed 
to  be  nothing  but  window  and  door. 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  Mrs.  Doty  answered,  biting  oflT  a 
stray  end  of  thread,  as  she  sharply  surveyed  the  new 
comer  through  her  spectacles. 

"  I  am  Helen — Kbenezer  Doty's  daughter,"  the 
girl  went  on,  "  and  I  have  come  to  stay  with  you  !  ' 

"  It  ain't  very  convenient  for  us  to  entertain  com- 
pany," said  Mrs.  Doty,  after  a  moment  or  two  of 
frigid  silence,  "  but  I  s'pose  you'll  have  to  walk  in." 

A  sorry  sort  of  welcome,  this,  for  the  girl  who  had 
been  petted  and  made  much  of,  all  her  life  !  But 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  follow  the  imgracious 
dame  into  a  close-smelling  cubby  hole,  back  of  the 
shop,  where  the  tailor  himfcelf  was  cutting  out 
garments. 

"Oh  !  Ebenezer's  girl,  eh?"  he  said,  rather  doubt- 
fully. "  Well — ^p'raps  we  can  keep  you  a  day  or  two, 
'till  you  get  a  decent  board  in' -place,  but  we  ain't  no 
great  hands  lor  company." 

Helen  thought  of  the  goodly  hampers,  stocked  with 
turkeys  and  vegetables,  and  links  of  home-made  sau- 
sages, aud  red-cheeked  apples,  which  Farmer  Doty  liad 
sent  to  her  far-away  cousins  at  Christmas  and  Easter 
of  every  year — was  this  all  the_^emembrance  the 
tailor  and  his  wife  had  of  it  1 

"It  will  be  but  for  a  day  or  two,"  she  consoled 
herself,  as  she  lay  down  on  the  Ivud  little  bed,  in  a 
winduwless  closet  which  Mrs.  Kbenezer  Doty  called 
her  '■  spare  room."  "  To-morrow  I  will  go  to  see 
Siguor  Lilinardi — it  will  be  so  nice  to  come  to  Mrs. 
Glenville  Fordyce  with  the  stamp  of  his  approval,  as 
regards  my  voice." 

Signor  Lilinaidi  dwelt  in  an  elegant  »((/^c  of  apart- 
ments in  a  fashionable  street,  and  received  his  pupils  in 
a  black  velvet  dressing-gown,  braided  with  gold,  and 
diamonds  in  his  spotless  linen.  Miss  Doty  was  a 
stranger  to  him — he  eyed  her  with  eager  little  eyes, 
which  sparkled  iike  black  beads. 

"  And  you  wis'  for  mine  opinion  ?"  he  said,  cutting 
her  short  in  the  speech  she  had  been  studying  up  ever 
since  daylight. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  if  " 

"  Five  guineas  is  mine  consulting  fee,"  he  inter- 
rupted again. 

And,  with  a  sinking  heart,  Helen  took  from  her 
puise  the  sum  she  had  fancied  would  last  her  so  long, 
and  put  it  in  the  Signer's  white  outstretched  nalm. 

"  Now,  den,  sing  !"  was  his  brief  exhortation,  as  he 
sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  commenced  the  accompa- 
niment to  a  popular  ballad— and  Helen,  with  throbbing 
h-'art,  and  voice  scarcely  within  her  control,  obeyed. 
But  she  went  on — she  gained  in  confidence,  and  sang 
her  very  best  ! 

"  A  nice  voice,"  said  the  Signor,  as  he  rose  abruptly 
from  the  instrument,  "  for  de  parlour — but  it  have  no 
body,  no  vitality.  Young  lady,  if  you  train  your 
voice  for  da  op«a,  orde  concert,  it  will  be  time  thrown 
;  away  !  Kscuse  me— I  have  a  pupil  at  ten,  and  it  is 
now  past  the  hour  !" 

And  so  closed  Helen  Doty'g  interview  with  Signor 
1  .  Lilinard  'i 

She  went  to  Mrs  Fordyce  Qlenville's  residence  with 
a  heavy  heart.  At  least  they  would  comfort  her — per- 
I  I  haps  iuggest  a  more  eompeteiit  judge  than  the  Siznor 


who  had  discharged  her  ^  in  such  short  order—  and 
Helen  felt  the  need  of  a  sympathetic  friend  at  that 
moment  very  much,  indeed.  , 

The  servant,  a  supercilious-looking  man  in  black, 
whom  our'unsophistieaicd  Helen  would  certainly  have 
taken  for  a  clergyman,  if  she  had  not  seen  him  in  the 
very 'act  of  attending  the  door,  took  her  name.  up. 
-  "  He  wasn't  cerrain — he  thouglit'' his  mistreBa  "wai 
engaged  '.  but  "  ^  ,  ^ 

"  !^he  will  see  me  I"  .iiid  Helen,  imperiously. 

Presently  he  came  down  ag.dii.        ^  ■  ' 

"  Mrs.  Glenville  was  very.soirj"— but  she  was  'pal* 
ticiilaily  busy  with  a  dressmaker,, "and  begged  to  be 
excused." 

Helen  rose  up,  pale,  pained,  uiid  inexpressibly  mor- 
tified. Was  tlii«  the  end  of  all  Mrt.  Fordyce  GlenviUe'a 
professions  of  "eternal  friendship"  to  her  darling  little 
Nelly. 

"  You  see,"  added  the  man,  with  a  propensity  tc 
gossip,  common  to  the  race  of  servants,  "  Mr.  Fordyc« 
Glenville  is  to  be  married  to  Miss  Goldey,  the  heiress, 
next  week,  and  it's  the  wedding  dresses  are  being 
made." 

Helen  harvUy  knew  how  she  rErached  the  little  tailor'i 
shop  in  the  city — she  only  remembered  lying  on 
the  sofa,  with  Mrs.  Reuben  Doty  sprinkling  water  on 
her  face. 

"  Have  I  fainted  ?"  she  asked,  raguely.  "  I  must 
go  home  now"  « 

"  Well,  it's  the  most  sen.aible  thing  you  can  do," 
said  Mrs.  Doty,  with  an  air  of  evident  relief. 

The  September  sunshine  lay  as  brightly  on  the 
mown  grass  as  if  not  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  the 
headstrong  girl  had  left  the  old  farm-house,  when  she 
came  back. 

Kbenezer  Doty  was  in  the  .sitting-room,  his  back  to 
the  door,  and  Hugh  Martin  stood  opposite  as  Helen 
Walked  in. 

"  Father  I" 

The  old  man  turned  with  a  sudden  start. 

"  Nelly  !    My  Nelly  !    Come  back  again  !"  M 

"  Yes,  father,  back  again — lor  good  and  all  !" 

He  folded  her  silently  in  his  arms — yet  he  was  wis* 
anough  not  to  torment  her  with  useless  questions, 
while  Hugh  stretched  out  a  warm,  welcoming  hand. 

"  It'^  good  lor  sore  eyes  to  see  you  here  again, 
Heleu  I"  was  his  unpolished,  yet  most  sincere  greet- 
ing. 

"  Y'ou'i'e  just  in  time  to  help  talk  Lim  over,  my 
girl,"  s;-iid  the  farmer.  '•  He's  talkin'  of  goin'  to  Cali- 
iornv  1" 

"Hugh!" 

She  looked  wistfully  in  his  fnce — the  young  maa 
took  new  courage. 

"  I  would  stay,  Helen,  if  you  asked  me  to  ;  but 
somehow,  things  .  looked  so  strange  and  lonely  since 
you  went  away  !  " 

"  Stay,  Hugh,  for  my  sake  1" 

And  Helt-n  Martin,  in  tl^e  mnnk'old  happy  occup». 
tions  of  wife  and  mother,  has  long  sines  forgotten  the 
mad  dream  of  her  girlhood.  Forgotten  it — save  tc  be 
thankful  that  it  never  was  realized  '. 


A  HUNDRED  Y'EARS. 

A  hundred  years  I  ami  they  who  walk  the  earth 

In  all  the  strength  in  which  wt;  vainJy  trust. 
The  pomp  of  beauty,  .lud  the  pride  oi  binh, 

'n'ill  sleep  together  in  the  silent  dust ' 
Stcra  manhood,  with  strong  and  stately  tread  | 

The  infiint,  smiling  in  our  .imis  tc-day  ; 
Fair,  gentle  worasJi,  and  the  hoary  head. 

Will  all  have  vanished  from  the  earth  away . 

A  hundred  years  '.  what  «iU  they  briii|  to  met 

Oh,  heart,  exulting  in  thy  youtli  to-day  ; 
Oh,  busy,  tireless  brain  :  what  wUl  ye  be, 

When'yet  a  hundred  years  have  passed  away  1 
Above  the  spot  wher<^  yc  are  lying  low. 

The  autumn  winds  will  wiUUy,  inadly  Tave; 
The  glorious  suramer-tiuK-  will  come  and  go, 

And  winter  deck  with  snow  that  lowly  grave. 

The  placid  moon  will  look  as  calmly  down ; 

The  glorious  sun  as  warmly,  hriglitly  shiii© ; 
Xight  w  ill  as  proudly  wear  her  starry  crown — 

But  they  will  shine  on  other  forms  than  mine  t 
Oh,  Thou,  whose  empiie  ne'er  will  pass  away, 

■VVTiose  truth  and  mercy  will  for  aye  endure ; 
To  whom  a  '  thousand  years  are  but  a  day," 

Thou  wilt  not  fail  to  make  Thy  promise  sure  1  , 

When  that  glad  sun  shall  rise,  in  splendour  briaht, 

Whose  rays  shall  burst  the  fetters  of  the  tomb ; 
Whose  calm  eifulgence  knows  no  starless  night. 

Whose  noonday  glory  fears  no  tempest  gloom. 
We  shall  within  our  Fa  her  s  house  sit  don-n, 

And  bid  adieu  to  mortal  pain  and  fear  ; 
Theyiwho  have  borue  the  cross  shall  wear  the  crown. 

Aha  share  the  oleries  of  the^;enial  year. 


May  2,  W4] 
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LAURA  S  XIGHT  OF  ALARM. 


"  Fretting  again,  Laura  !  Why,  what  is  it  now  ? 
Come,  have'nt  you  got  even  a  word  for  poor  Ned  when 
he  comes  home  ' 

But  Laura,  Edward  Garrett'sjjretty  wife,  only  turned 
a  woe-begone  face  to  her  husband,  and  burst  into  tears 
ftfresh. 

"  It's  too  hard,"  she  sobbed  out;  "  we  seem  to  have 
nothing  but  troubles.  First,  poor  mother  dying;  then 
your  Tom,  then  our  little  Percy,  and  now  "' 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  our  little  Lily's  worse," 
laid  the  husband,  his  ruddy  face  turning  pale.  "  Where 
is  she  ?  Has  Dr.  Blaney  been  here  V  and  he  anxiously 
went  up  to  a  cradle  which  stood  near  the  cottage 
hearth. 

There  lay  a  yeai--old  child,  pale  and  delicate-lookingi 
but  sleeping  soundly. 

"  No;  Lily's  better,"  said  liis  wife,  drying  her  eyes. 

"  Then  what  is  it  th:it  troubles  you,  cliild  !"  asked 
her  husband,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

'•■  It's  what  they  say  in  the  village,  that  the  works 
»t  the  Hall  are  stopped,  ou  account  of  Lord  Farleigh's 
death,  and  that  you'll  be  out  of  work  for  the  winter." 

"  I  made  haste  home  to  tell  you  myself,"  said  the 
young  man,  with  a  slight  frown  on  his  face,  '"  but  I 
Ese  people  cau't  hold  their  tongues  hen  there's  a  bit 
of  bad  news  to  be  told.  Yes,  it's  quite  true,  Laura  ; 
bnt  don't  cry,  child:  that  will  make  matters  no  better, 
and  only  makes  your  head  ache." 

Edward  Garrett  had  only  been  two  years  married, 
tnd,  as  Laura  said,  they  had  had  nothing  but  trouble. 
She  was  the  petted  daughter  of  the  village  dressmaker, 
und  rather  thought  it  a  come-down  to  marry  the  hand, 
some  young  labourer.  Bnt  Edward  Garrett  had  a 
little  propertj'  of  his  own,  and,  more  than  that,  he  was 
1  good  man  ;  and  when  Laura's  mother  fell  ill  and  had 
no  savings  to  fall  u^ion,  he  took  her  to  his  own  house 
and  cared  for  her  most  tenllerly,  till  she  died  a  few 
months  later.  Their  his  own  crippled  brother  Tom 
met  with  a  bad  fall,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died 
shortly  after.  The  last  trouble,  too,  had  been  a  very 
bitter  one,  the  loss  of  their  twin  baby  and  only  son, 
Uttle  Percy,  who  had  caught  the  whooping-cough  in  the 
early  spring,  and  was  King  in  his  little  grave  before 
the  June  roses  began  to  blow. 

All  this  sickness  had  weighed  heavily  upon  Edward 
ind  his  wife,  but  till  n^w  Edward's  unfailing  hopeful- 
ness had  sustained  Laura,  who  was  always  much  dis- 
posed to  fret  and  lament  even  over  small  troubles. 
Though  their  purse  was  low,  she  had  yet  never  known 
want,  or  even  missed  any  luxury  to  which  she  bad 
been  accustomed,  and  her  husband  earnestly  desired 
ihat  it  should  always  be  so.  But  of  late  his  heart  had 
lailed  a  little  too,  especially  .since  he  found  that  he 
night  possibly  be  thrown  out  of  work  for  the  winter 
sy  the  death  of  his  employer.  He  needed  comfort 
"iimaelf  ;  so  when  he  came  home  and  found  his  wife  in 
iears,  he  was  almost  cbsposed  to  be  angry.  His  child, 
however — little  Lily — woke  up,  and  in  soothing  it  his 
ruffled  feelings  calmed  themselves.  The  little  thing  had 
suffered  severely  from  whooping-cough,  aad  the 
doctor  had  told  Edward  that  he  feared  very  much  the 
effects  of  a  cold  winter  upon  it.  Laura's  voice  broke 
in  harshly  on  his  musing.^. 

"  There  you  are,  E<hvard,  caring  only  for  that  child; 
vou  don't  seem  to  think  about  me,  who  have  every- 
thing on  my  mind.  You  don't  suppose  we  can  keep 
chis  cottage  on  with  you  out  of  work,  and  then,  I  sup- 
pose, we  must  go  into  lodgings  or  into  the  workhouse. 
I  never  thought  to  come  to  that,  nor  pooi-  mother 
either.  I  thiuk  it's  downright  unfeeling  of  you  to  sit 
imiling  there  at  the  child  when  Dr.  Blaney  eays  she 
must  have  port  wine  and  cod  liver  oil  all  winter  ;  and 
there's  the  money  to  come  from,  I  wonder." 

So  Laura  fretted  on  till  even  her  patient  husband 
:ould  beai'  it  no  longer,  and  with  the  first  angry  word 
ihe  had  heard  from  him  he  laid  the  child  in  the 
cradle,  took  up  his  hat,  and  left  the  house.  So  un- 
usual a  proceeding  put  an  end  at  once  to  Laura's  be- 
moanings — nay,  she  even  began  to  reproach  herself 
for  having  worried  her  poor  tired  husband  instead  of 
giving  'iim  his  tea.    She  set  to  work  to  make  the 


cottage  look  comfortable,  and  made  some  toast,  and 
set  out  the  table  neatly,  and  then  she  sat  down  at  the 
cottage  door  with  Lily  on  her  lap  waiting  for  him. 

The  wind  grew  chilly  soon,  and  Laura  was  obliged 
to  come  in  and  shut  the  outer  door  for  baby's  sake. 
An  hour  passed,  it  wa«  six  o'clock,  but  no  Edward 
c>ime.  Mrs.  Leslie,  the  housekeeper  at  the  Hall, 
dropped  in,  and  to  her  Laura,  seriously  alarmed  at 
her  husband's  absence,  confessed  her  sorrow  that  she 
had  fretted  him,  as  she  called  it. 

Mrs.  Leslie  was  w^lat  she  called  herself,  a  plain 
body,  and  very  plainly  she  spoke  to  Laura. 

"  I  never  thought  any  good  would  come  of  your 
fretting  ways,"  she  said.  "You've  had  troubles,  I 
know,  but  you  have  a  good  husband  left,  and  a  pretty 
baby,  and  you've  paid  your  way.  I'd  like  to  know 
where  you  could  have  found  tears  enough  if  Joe 
>Smith,  the  drunken  fellow  at  the  farm,  had  been  your 
husband,  or  if  God  had  sent  you  poor  Widow  Hodge's 
idiot  child.  I  don't  wonder  Edward  lost  patience 
with  you.  Many  a  man  has  listed  for  a  soldier  with 
less  reason  than  you've  given  him,  and  a  tidy,  straight 
fellow  he'd  be  for  a  red  coat,"  added  Mrs.  Leslie,  me- 
ditatively. 

Laura  was  terribly  frightened  at  this  new  idea,  heart- 
broken that  Edward  should  have  left  her,  and  grieved 
and  ashamed  that  she  should  have  driven  him  away. 
It  grew  dark,  Mrs.  Leslie  left  her,  and  no  Edward 
came  back  ;  she  put  a  bit  of  something  on  the  fire  to 
make  liiin  a  hot  supper,  but  bed-time  came,  and  still 
no  hushiand.  At  last  her  fears  drove  her  out  to  ask 
the  neighbours  if  they  had  seen  him.  One  man  felt  sure 
he  had  seen  him  walking  hard  towards  Chisleton  just 
before  dusk. 

Chisletou  !  There  was  a  regiment  quartered  there, 
Laura  know,  and  her  heart  sank.  A  kind  neighbour 
offered  to  come  home  and  sit  up  with  her,  but  Laura 
refused  the  offer  ;  she  would  rather  be  alone  with  her 
trouble  ;  no  little  fears  of  being  left  alone  in  the  house 
could  be  felt  now.  So  she  sat  by  the  fire  watching 
Lily  sleep,  and  making  resolutions  for  her  future  con- 
duct. She  would  go  to  Ghisleton  to-morrow  and  beg 
Edward  to  come  back  to  her,  and  she  would  never, 
never  vex  him  again. 

How  often  he  had  borne  with  her  and  comforted 
her  in  the  last  two  years.  It  all  came  back  to  Laura 
in  those  quiet  hours,  and  when,  quite  tired  out,  she 
fell  asleep  on  the  settle,  she  still  dreamed  of  it. 

A  ray  of  sunshine  woke  her  coming  through  the 
open  door,  and  there — could  it  be  tnie  ? — Edward 
stood.  Something  scarlet  about  him  dazzled  her  sleepy 
eyes  ;  he  had  enlisted — he  had  come  to  say  good-bye  ! 
With  a  cry  of  horror  she  sprang  towards  him  and  held 
him  tight. 

"  Don't  go,  Edward,"  she  implored  ;  "  don't  go  for 
a  soldier  !    Stay  with  me,  and  I'll  never  fret  again." 

But  Edward  laughed,  and  gently  shook  her. 

"  You're  dreaming,  Ijaura,"  he  said.  Look  here, 
child  ;  I'm  not  a  soldier  ;  I'm  just  Ned.  You're 
dazed  with  watching.  Did  I  give  you  a  fright,  poor 
child  ?  Sit  down,  aud  I'll  tell  you  all  abovit  it ;  it's 
all  right,  we  shall  do  well  now.  I've  got  work  for  all 
winter,  and  more  winters  too.  I  had  to  go  to  Chisle- 
ton, though,  to  see  the  manager.  When  I  stepped 
out  last  evening  I  met  Joe  Gregg,  of  the  Far  Mea- 
dows, and  he  told  me  to  lose  no  time  if  I  wanted 
to  get  a  good  job  of  work,  for  that  the  manager  of  the 
railway  was  engaging  able-bodied  men  at  large  wages, 
so  I  made  straight  for  the  town,  and  told  Joe  to  let 
you  know  what  I  was  doing.  '\\'hen  I  got  to  Chisleton 
the  manager  was  in  the  country  five  miles  further  on  ; 
but  I  found  him,  and  be  engaged  me,  and  we  shall  go 
to  Italy  for  the  winter,  and  they  say  its  beautiful 
warm  weather  all  wint<rr  there,  and  will  make  Lily  a 
strong  woman.  You  won't  mind  leaving  the  cottage 
for  that,  Laura  ;  and  see  here,  I  saw  this  bit  of  a  red 
shawl  hanging  outside  a  shop  in  Chisleton  last  night, 
and  I  thought  it  would  do  for  the  little  one.  You 
know  it's  her  birthday  to-d-w  ;  she'll  look  for  all  the 
world  like  a  little  Red  Riding  Hood  in  it. 

■'  Did  you  expect  nie  'back  last  night  ?  I'm  afraid 
you  did,  but  that  extra  ten  miles  made  me  so  late  that 
I  couldn't  get  to  Chisleton  till  midnight,  and  I  thought 
you'd  guess  I  was  staying  the  night  at  Cousiu  Will's." 

Laura  was  glad  her  husband  had  so  much  to  tell  her, 
for  she  c(5uld  not  speuk  at  first,  her  joy  at  getting  him 
back  and  knowing  he  had  noteulisted  was  so  great.  All 
breakfast  time  she  could  not  take  her  eyes  ofi'  him,  her 
good,  kind  Xed,  who  seemed  to  ha'-e  quite  forgotten 
her  shortcomings  of  yesterday. 

After  breakft-.st  she  told  him  all  she  suflered.  and 
thought,  and  feit,  with  many  promises  of  amendment 
for  the  future  ;  and  she  was  almost  angry  that  Ed- 
ward seemed  to  think  of  nothing  hut  his  vexation  that  1 


Joe  Gregg  had  not  given  her  his  mesBage,  and  so  had 
caused  her  a  nigbt  of  alarm, 

That  night  of  anxiety,  however,  was  the  making  of 
Laura  ';  a  brighter  little  wife  does  not  exist  now.  She 
follows  her  husband's  fortunes  by  the  blue  waters  of 
the  tideless  sea,  with  a  laugh  over  the  inconveniences 
and  annoyances  always  to  be  met  with  in  a  strange 
country,  and  an  ever-ready  smile  for  the  tired  huar 
band  when  he  comes  home  from  work. 


LIZZIE  SWAUN. 

As  in  the  morning  early, 

Roses  their  leaves  unfold, 
Spangled  with  dewdrops  pearly, 

Rich  ^vith  sunbeam's  gold. 
Enrapturing  the  beholder's  gaze 
■With  the  bright  beauty  each  displayg  : 
Such  joy  did  admiration  lend 

When  first  my  e-j  es  did  rest  upon 
My  pretty,  merry  little  friend. 

Bewitching  Lizzie  Swaun. 

No  tricks  of  art's  advancing 

Id  colour,  curls,  or  clothes, 
Good  Nature's  charms  enhancing, 
My  little  maiden  knows. 
For  she  was  tutored  far  apart 
From  city  guile  and  city  art : 
But  Nature's  sweet  simplicity. 

And  sense  and  beauty's  ripening  dawn, 
Above  all  these  endear  to  me 
My  darling  Lizzie  Swaup. 

As  in  the  summer's  even. 

When,  bathed  in  mellow  Ught, 
The  sea  reflects  to  heaven 

Its  own  effulgence  bright 
The  gentle  swan  resigns  its  breath 
And  warbles  fortih  its  notes  in  death  ; 
Such  happy  fate  await  my  friend 

■When  life's  bright  dream  at  length  Is  gone, 
Such  gentle  message  Heaven  sen<i 

Unto  my  darling  Lizzie  Swaun 


HER  MAJESTY  AND  THE  WOUNDED 
SERGEANT. 

A  correspondent  telegraphs  that  a  striking  illnstra' 
tion  of  the  deep  interest  which  her  Majesty  takes  in 
her  subjects  occurred  during  the  recent  Royal  visit  to 
the  wounded  of  the  Ashantee  campaign  at  Netley  Hos- 
pital. A  Sergeant-Major  of  the  42nd  Highlanders, 
who  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Amoaful,  and  to 
whom  her  Majesty  was  introduced,  writes  home  to  hia 
friends  at  Kinross,  describing  the  interview,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

As  you  would  see  from  the  newspapers,  her  Majesty  paid 
a  visit  to  Netley  Hospital.  Her  Majesty  chatted  a  few  mi- 
nutes with  me,  and  made  kind  inquiries  about  me.  The 
doctor  teld  her  how  I  had  been  in  the  Crimean,  and  Indian 
campaigns,  and  on  hearing  mystery  her  Majesty  burst  into 
tears.  She  introduced  me  to  her  youngest  sou  and  daughter, 
who  were  present,  and  they  were  as  nluch  affected  as  theii 
noble  mother  Next  day  I  received  from  Osborne  a  copy  of 
"  Leaves  from  my  Journal  in  the  Highlands,"  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  in  the  Queen's  own  handwriting  : — "Pre. 
sented  to  Sergeant-Major  .John  Barclav,  42nd  Highlanders. 
Victoria  R.    Osborne,  17th  April,  1874." 


Mr.  Gladstone  arrived  at  Hawarden  Castle  on  April 
25,  and  is  about  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  quiet  repose 
at  Snowdon  Ranger  Hotel,  Llyngnewlyn. 

Jocelyn  Otway  Johnson,  of  Frankville,  Athhoy,  Esq., 
has  been  appointed  to  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  of  Meath. 

At  Richmond,  before  the  County  Bench,  April  17, 
a  man,  who  refused,  to  give  his  name  and  address, 
was  charged  with  burglariously  entering  Coomba 
Lodge,  Kingston-hill,  and'  stealing  articles  tjierefrom  ; 
also  with  shooting  at  Constable  Benjamin  Kerrison 
with  intent  to  murder  him.  At  about  two  o'clock 
this  morning  the  prisoner  was  approaching  the  ladder 
stile  at  Kingston-hill,  when,  seeing  Kerrison,  he  laid 
down  a  bundle  which  he  was  carrying,  and  ran  off. 
The  officer  pursued  the  man,  who  turned  round 
and  fired  at  him  without  effect.  Kerrison  then  took 
off  his  helmet,  and  he  had  no  sooner  held  it  in 
front  of  his  face  than  the  prisoner  fired  again.  Tha 
bullet  passed  through  the  helmet  and  graaed  the  po- 
liceman's eye.  Kerrison  then  came  up  with  the  man, 
and  a  desperate  struggle  ensued,  the  prisoner  striking' 
him  with  the  pistol  seven  times  on  the  head  and  leav- 
ing there  a  number  of  lacerated  wounds.  The  pistol 
reports  and  cries  of  "  Murder"  from  Kerrison  brought 
assistance,  and  the  man  was  secured.  Information  of 
w  hat  had  occurred  was  sent  to  the  station,  and  In- 
spector AVade  and  the  divisional  surgeon  went  to  tha 
spot.  In  the  bundle  the  inspector  found  the  articles 
stolen  from  Coombe  Lodge  and  some  housebreaking 
instruments.  Kerrison  lies  at  the  police  station  ia  a 
precarious  condition.    The  prisoner  was  remandfd 
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tHE  LOVER'S  MISTAKE. 

Dear  me  !"  said  Aunt  Melissa,  putting  on  her 
jpectacles,  "  how  you  have  spruced  up,  to  be  sure  !" 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  change  in  any  one  in  all  my 
bom  days  !"  said  Mrs.  Perry. 

They  were  both  right ;  Alfred  Perry  had  changed 
marvellously  in  the  two  brief  two  years  that  he  had 
been  a  lawyer.  The  rustic  sunburn  had  faded  away 
trom  his  cheek — the  village  tailor's  clumsy  work  hadf 
given  place  to  metropolitan  elegance  of  drapery — a 
long  silky  moustache  graced  his  upper  lip,  and  his 
hair,  curled  and  scented,  wa^  brushed  away  from  his 
well-developed  forehead.  He  smiled  consciously,  as 
bis  mother  and  aunt  stood  admiringly  in  front  of 
iim. 

"  What  will  Annette  say  ?"  ejaculated  Aunt  Melissa. 

I've  a  great  mind  to  send  up  to  Squire  Dawson's,  and 
!et  her  know  you've  got  home  I" 

But  any  such  proceeding  was  rendered  quite  un- 
necessary by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  door,  and  the 
bright  unexpected  apparition  of  Miss  Annette  Dawson's 
Alooming  self. 

■'■  Why,  here  she  is  now,"  said  Mrs.  Peny. 

'"  Yes,  here  she  is,"  sparkled  Annette,  and,  dropping 
from  her  apron  a  tingle  of  wild  flowers,  fern-plumes, 
and  feathery  grasses,  she  ran  up  to  the  new  arrival  and 
stcod  on  tip-toe  t^  kiss  him. 

Oh,  Fred  !' '  she  cried,  joyously,  "  h6w  glad  I  am 
to  see  you — and  how  funny  your  new  moustache  does 
feel  :'• 

She  w^s  radiantly  pretty,  with  dewy  hazel  eyes, 
curhne  silky  hair  blown  over  her  temples,  and  a'  tiny 
rosebud  of  a  mouth ;  while  the  exquisite  crimson  of  her 
cheeks  and  transparent  pearl  of  her  forehead,  where 
the  sun  had  no  chance  to  imprint  his  ardent  kiss,  would 
have  inspired  a  passee  city  belle  with  the  keenest  of 
eary. 

Mr.  Perry  winced  a  little. 

"  You  are  so  abrupt,  Annette,  and  " 

She  put  her  little  hand  laughingly  over  his  mouth. 

"  Ifot  Annette,  Fred.  Have  you  forgotten  the  dear 
old  name,  'Kanny  !'  " 

Apparently  he  paid  no  heed  to  what  she  said  ;  he 
was  earnestly  scrutinising  the  dimpled,  rose-flushed 
face. 

Child,  how  frightfully  sunburned  you  are — and 
what  a  Tcry  welcoming  colour  that  lilac  is — just  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  calico  dress  that  every  chambermaid 
wears."  " 

"  Don't  you  like  it  V  said  Nanny,  a  little  discom- 
fited.   "  But,  Fred  " 

He  raised  his  white  jewelled  hand. 
Kot  quite  so  loud — it  really  startles  one.  Sit 
d»wn,  Annette — not  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  child — 
bow  very  different  your  manners  are  from  what  I  have 
been  accustomed  to.  Here  is  a  chair." 

Ifanny  Dawson  subsided  into  the  cushioned  seat, 
pcuting.  Evidently  her  fianre  had  come  back,  mar- 
pellously  changed  in  miud  as  well  as  in  peraon — and 
Vaany  wasn't  altogether  certain  that  she  liked  the 
ta-aasformation . 

She  listened  to  his  smooth,  pleasantly  intoned  talk 
T^it  was  very  attractive,  yet  it  was  not  the  old  Fred. 
H«  spoke  of  operas,  soirees,  evening  gatherings — Kghtly 
lUuded  to  the  "society"  to  which  he  seemed  of  late 
to  have  gained  the  entree — and  to  Kanny  it  seemed  as 
"if  he  had  passed  into  another  world  since  the  day  on 
which,  standing  beneath  the  holly-tree  in  the  woods, 
plighted  his  troth  to  her. 

"  I  wish  you  couldjhave  the  advantage  of  a  season, 
Annette,"  he  said,  turning  patronizingly  towards  her. 
"You've  no  idea  how  very  much  it  would  improve 
yet\x !" 

Nanny  looked  suddenly  up,  with  a  red  stiin  on  her 
^eek. 

Don't  you  like  me  as  I  am,  Alfred  ?" 

There,  there,  what  a  quick-tempered  little  puss  it 
is  !"  he  eaid,  patting  the  silky  head,  "  Of  course  I  like 
5»u,  I>an'' — she  smiled  a  little  at  the  old  familiar  cog- 
UefiSen — "but  you  fse  you're  a  diamondin  the  rough — 
you  need  polieiing  I" 

"You  never  said  so  in  the  old  times,  Alfred  1" 

Because,  my  dear,  my  standard  has  been  raised 
glBee  those  same  '  old  times."  ' 

"Fred,  I  wish  you  never  ha,dgone  away  from  Stans- 

B«  laughed  in  the  euperiw,  Ba,tronizing  way  that  she 
f9  jBHch  difiliked.  Erideatjj  b«r  awck  rcseutjueut  of 


his  admonitions  rather  amused  him  than  otherwise. 

But  Nannie  Dawson  went  home,  and  cried  herself  to 
sleep  that  night. 

The  two  weeks  of  her  lover's  sojourn  among  his  na- 
tive hills  and  dales  were  anything  but  pleasant  to  the 
little  village  beauty.  Everything  she  did,  or  said,  or 
wore  seemed  to  provoke  criticism  from  Alfred  Perry — 
and  one  day,  with  a  burst  of  passionate  tears,  she  cried 
out  : 

'■'  What  would  you  have  me  do,  Fred  ?" 

"  Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Perry,  daintily  whisking  off  the 
head  of  a  tall  buttercup  that  grew  beside  the  party 
with  his  tiny  ivory-headed  cane.  '■'  Xow  you  ask  me 
the  question,  ma  petite,  I  think  a  few  moments  with 
Mrs.  Gordon  Trevallian  would  give  your  manners  the 
finishing  to'ich,  which,  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying, 
they  certainly  lack  now.  Miss  St.  Pierre  and  Miss 
Carleton  are  pupils  of  hers,  and,  upon  my  «-ord,  their 
demeanour  is  quite  courtly  1" 

"  Well,  Fred,"  said  submissive  little ICanny,  with  a' 
still  lower  droop  of  the  little  curly  head,  "  I  will  go 
to  this  Mrs.  Gordon  Trevallian,  and  try  to  be- 
come " 

"  A  little  more  like  other  people,"  laughingly  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Perry. 

And  Nanny  bit  her  lip,  and  mutely  accepted  the 
amendment. 

"  Believe  me,  my  love,  it  is  all  you  need  to  make  you 
simply  perfect,"  Alfred  added- 

And  ^^•hen  he  had  taken  his  departure,  Annette 
Dawson  packed  the  trunk,  kissed  her  father,  bade  her 
mother  good-bye,  and  started  fa5  be  civilised  according 
to  the  rule  and  plummet  of  the  far-famed  Mrs.  Gor- 
don Trevallian. 

Almost  before  they  ^  began  to  note  the  progress  of 
time,  the  year  rolled  round  again  to  the  June  roses 
and  the  sunny  meadow  slopes,  all  crimsoned  over  with 
the  fragrant  flush  of  the  wild  strawberries. 

"  Nanny's  letters  grew  rather  stiff  of  late,  it  ssems 
to  me,"  pondered  Mr.  Perry,  the  evening  'oelore  he 
started  for  jiome,  on  his  annual  "  vacation,"  "  and  I 
don't  knoA'  that  I  like  so  many  French  phrases  and 
hackueyed  quotations  sprinkled  through  them. 
Heigho  !  one  gets  very  tired  of  the  monotony  and  for- 
mality of  city  t-ociety.  I'm  not  sorry. on  tiie  whole, 
that  I  am  going  back  to  Stansdale  and  little  tinsophis- 
ticated  Nauny  Dawson. 

Our  readers  wiU  perceive  that  Mr.  Alfred  Perry  had 
gi-own  wi.ser  as  he  had  grown  older,  two  progressive 
movements  that  do  not  always  advance  in  parallel 
lines. 

Stansdale  was  as  sweet  and  sylvan  as  ever — the 
honeysuckles  as  sweet  as  of  old,  and  the  shadow  of 
the  locust  trees  lay  just  as  refreshingly  over  the  green 
sward  at  sunset.  Alfred  Perry  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief,  as  he  sat  on  the  old-fashioned  porch. 

"How  pleasant  this  is!"  he  exclaimed,  aloud. 
"  But  I  should  think  Nanny  would  have  been  down  to 
see  me  before  this." 

"We  don't  call  her  Nanny,  now,"  said  Aunt  Me- 
li3.sa,  with  a  little  contraction  of  the  brows.  Hhe'd 
rather  be  called  'Miss  Annette  !'  It  is  not  likely 
she'll  come  dowij  either— she's  a  dreadful  hand  for 
what  the  fine  folks  call  '  etiquette,'  now-a-days  I'' 

"  Nonsense,''  said  Perry,  a.  little  shortly. 

"  That's  just  v,?hat  I  say  myself  1"  said  Aunt -Melissa, 
"But  that  school  has  made  another  girl  of  Nanny 
Dawson." 

Alfred  looked  somewhat  discomfited.  It  was 
the  sweet,  artless  Nanny  of  the  old  times  that  he 
wanted  to  see  after  histwelve  months'  sojourn  in  a  city 
tread-mill,  not  a  mere  fas\  ionable  automaton.  But  of 
course  Aunt  Melissa  was  mista'sen — he  knew  Nanny 
better  than  any  one  else  could  pretend  to  do.  She 
would  come  down  after  her  shy,  pretty  fashion,  with 
her  apron  full  of  wild  roses  as  soon  as  the  twilight 
should  fall,  and  the  evening  star  lift  up  his  silver 
gpear  above  the  western  woods. 

But  the  evening  wore  away.  Eight  o'clock  struck 
— nine — ten,  and  even  eleven,  and  no  Nanny  made 
her  appearance. 

"  It's  very  strange,"  said  Mr.  Perry,  as  he  pulled  off 
his  boots,  threw  his  neck-tie  on  the  table,  and  went 
grimly  to  bed. 

The  nest  day  he  walked  up  to  Squire  Dawson's 
stately  red  brickhouse,  grown  with  i\'y,  and  sentinelled 
with  a  row  of  tall  poplars,  and  inquired  for  Nannj'. 

'•  She  might  have  met  me  a",  the  door,  "  he  thought, 
as  he  remembered  that  t'ae  sittiag-room  wiudcw  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  road  for  nearly  an  eighth  of  a 
mile. 

Ten  minutes  he  sit  in  the  parlour,  drearily  waiting, 
bafore  the  door  opened  and  Naimy  herself  appeared. 
Kot  tiia  oldim2i^;yaj^'$:;ajjj^tii  crimson  clxegks 


and  sparkling  eyes,  who  would  have  rushed  into  hia 
arms  with  a  little  cry  of  delight — but  a  tall,  graceful 
youilglady,  in  an  irreproachable  toilette  of  white  mus- 
lin and  fluttering  roee  de  Chine  ribbons,  who  curtsied 
low  and  touched  his  hand  with  the  extreme  tips  oihej 
fingers. 

"  Nanny  I"  he  faltered,  aghast, 
"lam  very  glad  to  sea  you,  Alfred,"  eha  said, 
calmly. 

"  One  would  scarcely  suppose  it  from  your  manner,'' 

he  said,  with  some  pique. 

"  Mrs.  Gordon  Trevallian  says  that  impulsiveness  is 
near  akin  to  vulgarity, "  observed  Miss  Da\\'£in,  with 
the  utmost  coolness. 

Alfred  ■ninced. 

"  Nanny,  will  you  come  for  a  little  walk  u-ith  me  ♦ 
I  can't  say  a  word  sitting  up  here  in  this  stiff  faihion.'* 

Nanny  .elevated  her  hands  deprecatiugly. 

"'  Not  in  this  broilmg  sunshine.  Mrs.  Gordon  Tre. 
vallian  says  oiw  completions  .  should  be  our  first 
care." 

"  Nonsense,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Perry. 
Naryiy  calmly  fanned  herself. 

"  Pray,  Alfred,  spare  my  feelings.  Excitement  is  so 
— so  very  pronontee.  Mrs.  Gordon  Trevallain  is  ol 
opinion  '.' 

"  Hang  Mrs.  Gordon  Trevallian  and  her  opLoioiu  1'^ 
blurted  out  the  incensed  lover. 

"Al-hedr 

"  Well,  I  mean  it,"  persisted  Mr.  Perry,  springing  ta 
his  feet  and  strding  angrily  up  and  down  the  room, 
"  She  has  made  a — a  mere  machine  out  of  you — shfl 
has  spoiled  you — yes,  completely  spoiled  you."  * 

"  Dear  me  !"  said  Nanny,  opening  her  eyes  very 
wide.  "  Surely  you  cannot  take  exception  to  my 
manners.  Mrs.  Gordon  Travallian  declares  I  am  t'na 
most  promising  pupil  she  has — and  it  has  been  my 
careful  study  for  the  last  twelve  months  to  repress  all 
the  undue  impulsiveness  to  which  you  so  properly  cb. 
jected. 

"  I  was  an  idiot !''  burst  in  Alfred.  "A  fool — an  uii« 

mitigated  blockhead  1" 

He  sat  contemplating  Nanny  as  one  might  Took  upon 
the  cold  perfection  of  a  lifeless  statue.  It  was  Nanny, 
and  yet  not  Nanny  I  His  own  doings,  yet  how  infi- 
nitely repulsive  to  him — and  as  he  thought  of  all  tha 
bright  freshness  and  vivacity  that  he  had  dehberateiy 
put  away  from  him,  his  head  drooped  on  his  hands,  and 
something  very  like  a  boJ?  burst  from  the  labouring 
depths  of  his  soul. 

"  Fred ;    DarKng  Fred  !" 

He  looked  up  with  a  start —  it  was  the  old  thrilling 
voice  again.  Nanny  was  kneeling  at  his  side,  heedless 
of  crumpled  ribbons  or  crushed  mu.slin,  her  eyes  shin* 
ing  up  into  his  face. 

"My  darling  !"  he  exclaimed,  involuntarily. 

"  Yes,"  she  laughed,  "  I  hate  Mrs.  Gordon  Treval» 
lian  as  badly  as  you  do — and,  in  spite  of  her  prison^ 
house,  I  am  Nanny  Dawson  still.  Tell  me  that  you 
love  me,  Fred  !  'Tell  me  that  you  love  me,  just  as  ] 
am  !" 

"  I  wouldn't  exchange  you,"  cried  Fred,  enthusias) 
ticalh',  "  for  all  the  society  belles  in  creation  !  I'v« 
made  a  donkey  of  myself,  and  you  are  the  dearest 
little  tactician  in  the  world  to  prove  to  me  what  a 
wretched  fool  I  should  have  been  could  I  have  had 
my  o'^n  way  !  ' 

And  that  was  the  last  time  that  Mr.  Alfred  Perry 
attempted  to  model  a  young  lady  to  his  own  peculiai 
ideas.  "Gilding  refined  gold  and  painting  ths  lily,'' 
he  wisely  concluded,  was  more  nature's  business  thi-i\ 
his. 


THINGS  TO  CHERISH. 
The  eyes  that  look  ^ith  love  on  thee, 

That  brighten  with  thy  smile, 
Or  mutely  bid  thee  hope  again, 

If  thou  art  sad  awhile ; 
The  eyes  that,  when  no  words  are  breathed, 

Ga:;e  ondly  iuto  thine. 
Oh.  cherish  them,  ere  they  grow  dim— 

They  may  not  alwaj  s  shin-?. 

The  faithful  hearts  around  thee. 

That  glow  with  love  and  youth, 
That  time  and  care  ne'er  yet  have  seared, 

Xor  ravished  cf  their  truth  ; 
The  heart  whose  bestings  we  have  heard. 

When  throbbih^  near  our  own — 
Oh,  cherish  theta  I  those  beatings  hushed» 

Earth  s  deare?t  tones  are  gone.  * 

The  dav.s  when  th?re  are  hearts  aad  eyes 

That  throb  and  beim  for  thee  : 
The  fen-  fleet  hours  vhen  life  doth  seem 

Bright  as  a  summer  sea  ; 
The  thrilling  moments  when  to  speak. 

The  full  heart  s  joy  is  vain— 
Oh  '.  cherish  them  !  once  gone,  ala*  t 

'Xhes  ne'er  return  again  1 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

Ltira:?  Gbea-M. — Take  a  pint  of|  tnick  cream,  and 
put  xo  it  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  Trell  beaten,  four 
ounces  of  fine  sugar,  and  the  rind  of  a  lemon  ;  boil  it 
up  ;  then  stir  it  till  almost  cold  ;  put  the  juice  of  a 
leitioti  in  a  dish  or  bowl,  and  pour  the  cream  upon  it, 
Btirring  it  till  quite  cold. 

Oxford  DtniPLi^f^s. — Of  grated  bread,  two  ounces  ; 
cuiTants  and  shred  suet,  four  ounces  each  ;  two  large 
spoonfuls  of  fiour,  a  great  deal  of  lemon  peel,  a  bit  of 
FUgar,  and  a  little  pimento  in  fine  powder.  Mis  with 
f^o  eg3;s  and  a  little  milk  into  five  dumplings,  and  fiy 
of  a  fine  yellow  brown.  Made  with  flour  instead  of 
bread,  but  half  the  quantity,  they  are  excellent. 
Serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

To  Choose  Mriiox. — Choose  this  by  the  fineness 
of  its  grain  and  good  colour,  and  firm,  white  fat.  It 
is  not  the  better  for  being  young  ;  if  of  a  good  breed 
and  well  fed,  it  is  better  for  age  ;  but  this  only  hold.^ 
with  wether  mutton  ;  the  flesh  of  the  ewe  is  pale,  and 
the  texture  finer.  Eam-mutton  is  very  strong-fla- 
voured, the  flesh  is  deep  red,  and  the  fat  spongy. 

Vzal  SArsAGEs. — Chop  equal  quantities  of  lean  vea^ 
and  fat  bacon,  a  handful  of  sage,  a  little  salt,  pepper, 
and  a  few  anchovies.  Beat  aU  in  a  mortar  ;  and,  when 
used,  roll  and  fry  it,  and  serye  with  fried  sippets,  or 
on  strewed  vegetables,  or  on  white  coUops.  Parsley 
may  be  substituted  for  sage,  and  the  anchovies 
-  omitted. 

Calt's  Tail. — Clean  and  parboil  the  tails,  brown 
them  in  butter,  then  drain  and  stew  them  in  broth,  in 
whicK  put  a  punch  of  parsley,  a  few  young  onions,  and 
a  bay  leaf.  Green  peas,  sliced  cucumber,  or  lettuce 
m»y  be  added,  and  sers-ed  altogether  when  done,  and 
the  fat  skimmed  off. 

Plain  'White  Soit. — Two  or  thi;ee  pints  of  soup  may 
be  made  of  a  small  knuckle  of  veal  seasoned  with  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a  piece  of  fresh  lemonpeel,  two 
or  three  onions,  three  blades  of  maCe,  and  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  white  pepper  ;  add  a  quarter  of  a  .pint  of 
mUk.  Two  spoonfuls  of  cream  and  a  littlagrouud  rice 
will  give  it  a  proper  thickness. 

Lamb  Chops. — Trim  ofT  the  flap  from  a  fine  loin  of 
lamb,  andcut  into  chops  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Have  ready  a  bright  clear  fire  :  lay  the 
ohops  on  a  gridiron,  and  broil  them  of  a  nice  pale 
brown,  turning  them  when  required.  Season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  serve  very  hot  and  quickly,  and  gar- 
nish with  crisped  parsley,  or  place  them  on  mashed 
potatoes.  Asparagus,  spinach,  or  peas  are  the 
favourite  accompaniments  for  this  dish. 
.  Plai>'  Cas::."et  ProDiNO. — Butter  a  pudding  basin, 
tnd  line  the  inside  with  a  layer  of  raisins  that  have 
been  previovisly  stoned  ;  then  nearly  fill  the  basin  with 
slices  of  bread  and  butter  ;  in  another  basin  beat  three 
eggs,  add  to  them  one  pint  of  milk,  sugar  to  taste,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  nutmeg  grated  ;  mix  all  well  together, 
and  pour  the  whole  on  to  the  bread  and  butter  ;  let 
it  stand  half  an  hour,  then  tie  a  floured  cloth  over  it; 
toil  for  one  hour,  and  serve  with  sweet  sauce.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  basin  is  quite  full  before  the 
eloth  is  tied  over. 

Roast  Fillet  op  Vfal. — Have  the  fillet  cut  accord- 
'ng  to  the  size,  take  out  the  bone,  and  after  raising  the 
skin  from  the  meat,  put  under  the  flap  a  nice  force- 
ment.  Prepare  sufficient  of  this,  as  there  i^ould  be 
Eome  left  to  eat  cold  and  to  season,  and  flavour  a  mince 
It  re.iuirtd.  Skewer  and  liind  the  veal  up  in  a  round 
lorm,  dredge  v»-ell  with  fiour,  put  it  down  at  some  dis- 
t-arixe  Iro7n  the  file  at  first  and  baste  constantly.  About 
half  an  hour  before  serving  draw  it  nearer  the  tire,  that 
it  may  acquire  moVe  colour,  as  the  outside  should  be  of 
c.  rich  browu,  but  not  burnt.  Dish  it,  remove  the 
*t;ewet3,  which  replace  by  a  silver  one  ;  pour  over  the 
joint,  or  serve  iu  a  boat,  some  rich  melted  butter. 
Serve  with  either  boiled  ham,  bacon,  or  pickled  pork. 
Send  a  cut  lemon  to  table  with  it. 

R0.1.ST  Sirloin  op  Beef. — As  a  joint  cannot  be  pro- 
r  ;rly  roasted  without  a  good  fire,  see  that  it  is  well 
ma-le  up  about  three-quarteis  of  an  hour  before  it  is 
it-juired,  so  that  when  the  joint  is  put  down  it  is  clear 
i.r^  I  bright.  Choose  a  nice  sirloin,  the  weight  of  v.'bich 
:t3ald  not  exceed  161b3.,  as  the  outside  would  be  too 
m^ch  done,  whilst  the  inside  would  not  be  done  enough. 
Spit  it  or  hook  it  on  to  the  jack  firfialy,  dredge  it 
sV.glitly  v.'ith  flour,  and  place  it  near  the  fire  fir.st,  till 
the  outside  of  the  meat  is  set,  then  draw  it  to  a  dis- 
c  r.:.:e  and  basts  constantly  until  the  meat  is  d&ne. 
3'. I  ve  with  a  rich  gravy,  garnish  with  tufts  of  horse- 
'.-.dish,  and  send  horseradish  sauce  and  Yorkshire  pud- 
•.ucg  to  table  with  it.  A  sirloin  of  lOlbs.  wUl  take  2^ 
lours,  and.] 4  to  161b3.  about  4  or  4^  hourt 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


FACETIiE. 


Stove  PlaNTS^ — Temperature,  in  the  day,  75  to  80 
degs  ;  at  night,  65  degs.  Supply  growing  plants  freely 
with  water,  but  not  to  saturation.  Adnht  abundance 
of  air.  Keep  a  strict  eye  to  insects,  and  destroy  them 
as  they  appear.  Shift  and  repot  all  plants  requiring 
it.  Xo  opportunity  should  be  lost  this  month  in  pro- 
pagating, go  as  to  keep  up  a  healthy  young  stock,  and 
guard  against  casualties. 

Orchids. — Temperature,  in  the  day,  73  to  SO  degs  ; 
at  night,  65  degs.  Give  plenty  of  water  to  the  ruots 
of  both  terrestrial  and  epyphytical  orchids,  which  are 
now  growing  vigorously.  Maintain  a  high  degree  of 
heat,  and  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  moisture.  Admit 
air  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  fine  weather,  but  close 
up  eaily  :  and  also  shade  the  plants  from  strong  sun, 
removing  those  seeking  rest  to  the  coolest  and  driest 
part  of  the  house. 

Green'hofse. — Shift,  stop,  and  prune  back  the 
straggling  branches  of  greenhouse  plants  as  they 
advance  in  growth.  Cut  down  cinerarias,  &c.,  as  they 
get  out  of  flower,  and  keep  them  moderately  moist 
and  Cool.  Camelias  should  be  kept  shaded  and  well 
watered.  Shift,  stop,  and  shade  heaths  and  New 
Holland  plants  as  required  ;  take  care  they  do  not  get 
too  dry  at  the  roots.  Shift  and  stop  pelargoniums 
wanted  to  flower  late.  Shade  plants  in  flower.  Keep 
climbers  constantly  and  neatly  trained.  CameUias 
that  have  done  flowering  shoidd  be  shifted  and  re- 
moved to  the  vinery,  to  grow  their  wood  and  form 
their  flower  buds  for  nest  season  :  when  thus  treated, 
they  set  their  buds  well,  and  bloom  strongly.  In  order 
to  give  room  and  air  to  the  plants  whicl^are  in  flower 
or  coming  into  bloom  iu  the  greenhouse,  remove  to 
the  pits  all  those  that  have  done  flowering,  or  are  in- 
tended to  be  put  out  during  summer.  The-  former 
Vrill  be  much  benefitted,  and  the  latter  can  be  more 
gradually  prepare'd  for  exposure  than  if  allowed  to 
remain  uutil  their  final  removal.  Whenever  the 
weather  can  be  depended  on,  plants  intended  for 
bedding-out  in  the  flower-garden  may  be  hardened 
ott',  by  allowing  them  to  remain  uncovered  during  the 
night  ;  but  before  doing  so,  see  that  they  are  free  from 
greenfly  ;  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  have  them  cleaned, 
it  will  be  much  easier  to  eradicate  the  fly  v.-heu  in  a 
close  pit  or  frame  than  after  the  plants  are  bedded 
out. 

Flower  Gardex. — If  not  yet  arranged,  lose  no  time 
in  considering  the  best  plan  for  arranging  the  plants 
for  summer  decoration  ;  begin  to  bed  out  the  hardiest 
without  delay,  holding  over  the  tenderest  till  the  end 
of  the  month.  Some  fine-uifted  rich  comjpost  will  be 
required  about  the  root ;  and,  if  tire  weather  proves 
dry,  give  a  good  watering.  Stir  up  the  surface's  of  beds, 
and  hoe,  rake,  roll,  mow,  and  clean  regularly,  keeping 
everything  in  the  nicest  order  possible.  This  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  now,  as  the  flower  garden  will  be  a 
place  of  great  interest  and  of  daily  resort.  Sow  pots  or 
beds  of  choice  annuals,  to  come  in  late.  If  the  frost 
be  gone  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  begin  to  plant  out 
dahlias  which  have  been  well  hardened  ;  also  the  va- 
rious half  hardy  and  hardy  perennials,  biennials,  and 
annuals.    Sow  successions  of  hardy  annuals. 

Cottage  Garden. — Go  on  digging  and  stirring  the 
ground  between  the  lines  of  growing  crops.  Earth- 
up  cabbages,  and  plant  a  successional  crop.  Stake 
peas,  earth  and  top  beans,  and  sow  successional  crops 
of  them.  Attend'  to  cutting  oft'  the  tops  of  early 
beans  and  peas  ;  let  this  be  done  when  the  flowers  ou 
the  lower  parts  of  the  steiiis  begin  to  wither.  The 
simple  process  of  topping  w  ill  not  only  strengthen  the 
plants  and  incrtuse  the  size  of  the  pods,  'but  will  also 
bring  the  crop  to  maturity  much  e.,rlier  than  if  the 
tcfps  had  not  been  cut  OfF.  Go  on  interlining  peas 
and  beans  between  the  Hues  of  cabbage.  Attend  to 
weeding,  however,  and  digging,  and  sow  turnip, 
mangel  wurzel,  carrot,  boiucolc,  savoy,  drumhead, 
and  York  cabbage  seeds. 


■VThy  is  a  windy  orator  like  a  whale  ?  He  always  rise* 
to  "spout." 

'Why  is  a  new-born  babe  like  a  gale  of  wind  ?  Be< 
catise  it  begins  with  a  squall. 

'Why  do  people  beheve  in  the  talking  fish  ?  Becausa 
it  is  just  as  likely  as  deers  ta'lking  (deerstalking)  in  the 
HigUatid. 

Why  was  the  late  tattle  tf  Bull's  Ruh  no  battle  to 
the  Federalists';  Because  they  could  not  call  it  ana 
(won). 

'Why  did  Blondin,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  !?tand  to 
his  audience  in  the  sense  of  one  outstripping  his  fel- 
lows ?  Because  he  was  stepping  over  their  heads. 

Why  are  undergradviates  like  geese  ?  Because  they 
live  upon  the  commons,  they  are  crammed,  they  are 
plucked,  and  when  plucked  are  regularly  sold. 

'Why  have  we  reason  to  doubt  the  existence  ©f  the 
Giant's  Causeway  ?  Because  Ireland  abcmnds  witU 
shninrocks. 

Why  does  a  flower  resemble  a  public  lecturer  ?  Be- 
cause it  depends  on  its  (s)  talk. 

Why  are  a  pin  and  a  poker  like  a  blind  maa  ?  Be- 
cause they  have  a  head  aod  no  eyes. 

When  does  a  carver  remind  you  of  a  fop  ?  'Wljea 
he  parts  his  hair  (hare)  in  the  middle. 

Why  is  a  ship's  cable'  like  a  rotkdside  berry  ?  Be- 
cause it's  a-haw,  sir  (hawser). 

VvTien  may  the  sea  be  compare^  to  a  launde.?3  wash- 
ing summer  trousers  at  a  tub  ?  When  it  makes  clean 
breaches  over  a  vessel. 

If  a  stupid  fellow  is  going  up  for  competitive  exami- 
nation, why  should  he  study  the  letter  P  it 
can  make  an  ass|p-ass. 

Why  is  a  retired  milkman  hke  the  whale  that  swal- 
lowed Jonas?  Because  he  took  the  profit  (^f«pheti 
out  of  the  water. 

When  is  a  ball  not  a  ball  ?  When  it's  ao  ball  (aa^w- 
ball). 

Why  is  a  tallow  chandler  the  most  unfortunate  of 
men  V  Because  all  his  works  are  wicked,  and  all  his 
wicked  works  are  brought  to  light. 

Wh&t  used  to  be  the  most  fashionable  cap  in  Paria  ? 
A  mob  cap  without  a  cro\Vn. 

What  is  that  which  has  neither  flesh  nor  bone,  and 
yet  has  four  fingers  and  a  thumb  ?    A  glove. 
-  Three  feet  I  have,  but  ne'er  attempt  to  go.  a&d  many 
nails  thereon,  but  not  one  toe      A  yard  measure. 

Why  are  true  lover's  knots  out  of  fashion  BecaiJ.3« 
they  are  not  novel  ties. 

"SVhy  is  the  prize-ring  like  a  book  of  botanical  pre- 
parations  ?  Because  you  see  in  it  speeimess  e£  the 
British  floorer  (Flora). 

When  is  a  baby  not  a  baby  ?  'When  its  a  tea-thing 
(teething). 

Why  does  a  sculptor  resemble  a  tippler  ?  Beoaijse 
he  is  everlastingly  soaking  his  clay. 

.Why  may  a  sculptor  be  said  to  be  the  richert  ol 
men  ?  Because  he  may  draw  upon  his  banker  when- 
ever he  pleases  (banker,  the  movable  table  on  which 
he  carves  his  btist. ) 

Why  are  birds  in  spring  like  a  banking  establish- 
ment t  Because  they  issue  jiromissory  notes,  and  re- 
joice when  the  branches  are  flourishing. 

What  public  building  lesembles  a  c^ebrated  charac- 
ter in  Eughsh  history  i  The  Houses  o£  Parliainentj 
for,  aren't  they  all-of-a-crumble  (Oliver  Cromwell.) 

'Why  is  a  cock-span ow  Hke  a  culprit  about  tp  be 
called  up  for  trial '(  Because  he  is  brought  up  by  tha. 
beak. 

What  is  the  difterence  between  a  window  facing  the 
street  and  a  person  with  the  lumbago  '  The  one  h&s 
a  pane  in  the  front- -the  other  a  puin  in  xhi  back. 


A  luncheon  was  givgin  by  Messrs.  M'Call  and  Co., 
the  agents  uf  the  Melbourne  Meat-Preserving  Com- 
pany, at  the  London  Tavern,  April  27,  which  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Jion.  C.  Wentworth  Fitzwilliaui, 
M.P.  Soups  made  from  preserved  brown  rabbit,  kan- 
gar>)0  tijl,  &c.,  ^nd  e/ifms  of  stewed  ox  tails,  ox 
tongues,  &c.,  from.  South  America,  were  placed  on  the 
table,  and  were  exceedins^ly  relished  by  the  company 
present.  After  the  repast,  Mr.  S.  Motley,  M.P.,  Mr. 
C.  Gilpin,  2vI.P.,  find  Sir  Robeit Garden  .spoke  in  hig'h 
tfirms  of.  the  quality  and  taste  of  the  viands,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hopo  that  the  preiudice  Vv-hich  now  existed 
amongst  the  working  classes  ajrainst  tinnid  meats 
would  soon  vanish. 


The  farmers  around  Ipswich  have  joined  the  W«3l' 
StifTolk  Fartners'  Defence  ^Uscciation. 

April  24,  at  a  meeting  at  Liverpool,  in  aid  of  the 
Bengal  Famine  Fund,  a  committee  was  formed,  and 
the  sum  ot  £2,000  was  subscribed. 

The  Baldoyle  Races  come  ofl  on  May  11th  and  l2th 
over  the  newly  laid-out  course,  with  a  flrst-elasS  pfo- 
gramme  of  events  for  decision. 

Three  boys  were  playing  with  a  gun  at  Paisley 
April  27,  when  it  exploded  and  blew  out  one  of  th« 
lads'  brains. 

At  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court.,  April  24,  the  fail- 
ure was  aimounced  of  Messrs.  Craikshank  and  Austin, 
.ship  brokers,  of  Billiter-str^t  ;  iia'tidities  £1S,000. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  presided,  and  the  Duka  of 
Edinburgh  wa?  present,  at  the  dinner  on  April  27,  a? 
Willis's  Rooms,  Lendiin,  of  the  Royal  !6enstolen* 
.^eeiety  of  Museian& 


If  "V 


SCHB  P^JSIY  DESFATCH. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
*«*  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days 
after  they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
number,  gome  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested, 

^Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no 'case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  we  take  every  care  to  return  them 

^    »afely  if  found  imsuitable. 

Esther.— Try  cold  baths  in  [the  mornings,  and  rise 
early. 

RoiiEO. — You  would  certainly  pass  for  the  Excise  if 
you  are  as  well  qualified  as  you  say.  There  would 
belittle  use  in  going  to  the  training  school. 

BtlLT  Power. — Your  writing  is  not  sufficiently  good 
for  the  Excise. 

AWeeej-t  StTBscEiBEE. — We  cannot  touch  on  questions 
■  connected  with  religion  or  the  rules  of  churches. 
Writing  plain. 

.A  Covas&iST  Reader.— We  never  heard  of  the  money 
you  speak  of.  The  Irish  Fisheries  have  an  annual 
grant. 

B.  — Corns  may  be  removed  in  two  ways — by  the 
application  of  caustic  or  by  the  application 
«f  glacial  acetic   acid.  Soak  the  corn  in  warm 

,  water,  and  take  off  with  your  nail  or  a  blunt  knife 
as  much  as  you  can  :  then  apply  the  corrosive,  and 
continue  this  process  until  the  corn  is  removed. 
S.  L. — We  have  said  all  we  desire  to  say  concerning 

.  the  question  raised  by  you.  Make  inquiry  amongst 
your  friends. 

M.  P. — Ask  a  friend  older  than  yourself.  Writing  not 
good. 

C.  — Grey  and  blue  eyes  are  considered  the  finest. 
LoviR  OP  THE  Despatch.— You.  cannot  change  your 

name  without  a  licence.  The  interchange  of  photo, 
graphs  between  young  people  is  not  prudent.  See 
reply  to  A.  B.  The  purification  of  the  blood  is 
not  so  simple  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Persons 
not  bound  by  engagement  can  leave  their  employ- 
ment by  giving  the  ordinary  notice,  a  fortnight  or  a 
monrth,  as  the  custom  of  the  trade  prescribes. 

AilATOR.— Two  months  is  decidedly  too  brief  an 
■  acquaintance  upon  which  to  ask  a  young  lady  to 
xoarry.  You  had  best  know  your  own  mind  and 
hers  better.  The  method  of  proposing  is  simple 
enough,  and  tke  simpler  the  better.  Tell  her  you 
love  her,  and  ask  her  to  marry  you  ;  consult  her 
parents  beforehand — it  may  save  you  a  rebufi". 

BoiEEO. — We  do  not  think  the  stage  a  good  profession, 
and  would  not  advise  anybody  to  enter  it.  The 
duties  are  tantalising,  disagreeable,  and  sometimes 
painful.    Success  is  uncertain,  and  failure  frequent. 

J  Your  letter  is  hardly  good  enough  for  a  young  man 
of  19. 

Akkio^  roB  Bites. — A  correspondent  says  : — "  No- 
ticing in  your  paper  an  account  of  the  death  of  a 
man  from  the  bite  of  a  cat,  I  beg  to  trouble  you 
■With  the  following  case,  which  occurred  to  myself 
about  three  weeks  ago — I  took  a  strange  dog  home, 
which  produced  consternation  among  the  cats.  One 
•f  them  1  took  up,  to  effect  a  reconcihation  between 
.ler  and  the  dog..  In  her  terror  she  bit  me  so  se- 
verely on  the'  first  finger  of  the  left  hand  as  not  only 
to  cause  four  of  the  teeth  of  her  lower  jaw  to  enter 
the  flesh,  but  so  agonising  was  her  bite  that  the 
pressure  of  her  palate  caused  the  finger  to  swell  at 
the  joint  on  the  opposite  side  to  where  the  lower 
^th  eatered  the  fisger.  la  a  nuaute  «r  two  th« 


pain  was  about  as  exoruciating  as  anything  I  ever 
felt — certainly  greater  than  I  have  suffered  from  a 
wound.    I  got  some  tincture  of  arnica,  diluted  with 
about  twelve  times  the  quantity  of  water,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  bathe  the  finger  well  with  it.     In  about 
half  a  minute  the  blood  began  to  flew  freely,  the 
pain  ceased,  and  the  swelling  abated,  I  have  had  no 
further  inconvenience  nor  pain,  nor  even  soreness." 
Thajjkpcl. — Buy  a  French  Dictionary.    CasseU's  is  a 
good  one.    The  orders  of  knighthood  in  these  king- 
doms are — the  Bath,  the  Garter,  the  Royal  Hano- 
verian Guelphic,  the  St.  Michael  and  St.  George, 
St.  Patrick,  Star  of  India,  the  Thistle.    All  such 
honours  come  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Queen. 
Ima. — Rings  need  not  be  worn  at  all.     Good  hands 
look  well  without  them.    Poor  hands  are  made  re- 
markable by  them. 
B.  L. — Liquid  Glue.— Several  preparations  were  much 
in  vogue  a  few  months  since  under  this  title.  The 
liquid  glue  of  the  shops  is  made  by  dissolving  shell- 
lac  in  water,  by  boiling  it  aloijg  with  borax,  which 
possesses  the  peculiar  property  of  causing  the  solu- 
tion of  the  resinous  lac.   This  preparation  is  con- 
venient from  its  cheapness  and  freedom  from  smell; 
but  it  gives  way  if  exposed  to  long-continued  damp, 
which  that  made  with  naphtha  resists. 
A  Poor  Woman. — The  following  is  a  very  excellent 
and  cheap  cake  : — Two  pounds  and  a-half  of  floun 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  butter,  half  a  pound  of  currants,  or 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  raisins,  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  orange  peel,  two  ounces  of  carraway  seeds,  half 
an  ounce  of  ground  cinnamon,  or  ginger,  four  tea- 
epoonfuLs  of  carbonate  of  soda  ;  mixed  well,  with 
rather  better  than  a  pint  of  new  milk.    The  butter 
must  be  well  melted  previous  to  being  mixed  with 
the  ingredients. 
0.  S. — Mouth  glue  affords  a  very  convenient  means  of 
uniting  papers,  and  other  small  light  objects  ;  it  is 
made  by  dissolving,  by  the  aid  of  heat,  pure  glue,  as 
parchment  glue,  or  gelatine,  with  about  one  quarter 
or  one-third  of  its  weight  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  in 
as  small  a  quantity  of  boiling  water  as  possible  ; 
this,  when  perfectly  liquid,  should  be  cast  into  thin 
cakes  on  a  flat  surface  very  slightly  oiled,  and  as  it 
cools  cut  up  into  pieces  of  a  convenient  size.  When 
required  for  use  one  end  may  be  moistened  by  the 
mouth,  and  is  then  ready  to  be  rubbed  on  any  sub. 
stances  it  may  be  wished  to  join  ;  a  piece  kept  in 
the  desk  or  work-box  is  exceedingly  convenient. 
P.  M.  L. — Paste  is  usually  made  by  rubbing  up  flour 
with  cold  water  and  boiling  ;  if  a  little  alum  is 
mixed  before  boiling  it  is  much  improved,  being 
less  clammy,  working  more  freely  in  the  brush  and 
thinner,  a  less  quantity  is  required,  and  it  is  there- 
fore stronger.    If  requii-ed  in  large  quantity,  as  for 
papering  rooms,  it  may  be  made  by  mixing  one 
quartern  of  flour,  one  quarter  pound  of  alum,  and  a 
little  warm  water  ;  when  mixed,  the  requisite  quan- 
tity of  boiling  water  should  be  poured  on  whilst  the 
mixture  is  being  stirred.    Paste  is  only  adapted  to 
cementing    paper  ;    when    used    it    should  be 
spread  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  which  should 
then    be    folded    with    the     pasted    side  in- 
wards, and  allowed  to  remain  a  few  minutes  before 
being  opened  and  used  ;  this  swells  the  paper,  and 
permits  its  being  more  smoothly  and  securely  at  ' 
tached.    Kept  for  a  few  days,  paste  becomes  mouldy, 
and  after  a  short  time  putrid  ;  this  inconvaiience 
may  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  permanent  paste, 
made  by  adding  to  each  half-pint  of  flour-paste 
without  alum,  fifteen  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate 
previously  rubbed  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  the  whole 
to  be  well  mixed ;  this,  if  prevwiited  from  drying,  by 
beisg  k^t  ia  «  covered  pot,  remaiai  good  ,8b7 


length  of  time,  and  is  therefore  tonvsnient  ;  but  un« 
fortunately  it  is  extremely  poisonous,  though  itf 
excessively  nauseous  taste  would  prsvent  its  being 
swallowed  accidentally  ;  it  posiesses  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  not  being  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects. 

A.  R. — To  Stkw  W'ATEpcRES'iES. — Lay  the  cress  in 
:  strong  salt  and  water,  to  clear  i^from  insects.  Pick 
and  wash  nicely,  and  stew  it  in  water  for  about  ten 
minutes  ;  drain  and  chop,  .season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  add  a  little  butter,  and  return  it  to  the  stew- 
pan  until  well  heated.  Add  a  little  vinegar  first 
before  serving  ;  put  around  it  sippets  of  toast  and 
fried  bread.  The  above,  made  thin,  as  a  substitute 
for  parsley  and  butter,  will  be  found  an  excellent 
covering  for  a  boiled  fowl.  There  should  be  more 
of  the  cress  considerably  than  of  the  parsley,  as  the 
flavour  is  much  milder. 

Michael  O'B.  —Try  this  to  make  lemonade  : — Pow» 
dered  sugar,  4  lbs.  ;  citric  or  tartaric  acid,  1  oz. ; 
essence  of  lemon,  2  drachms  :  mix  well.  Two  or 
three  teaspoonfulls  in  a  glass  of  water  ~.ill  make  a 
pleasant  lemonade.  Your  progress  in  playing  the 
ccmet  depends  on  your  natural  skill  and  your  in- 
dustry. We  do  not  see  how  you  could  get  a  teachei 
in  a  country  town.  The  circulation  of  the  Dcsfatch 
we  are  happy  to  say,  increases  weekly. 

H.  M.  C. — December  is  early  for  tulips.  Bathing  ia 
the  sea  improves  the  health  and  does  not  injure 
the  complexion.  The  hair  is  roughened  by  constant 
washings.  We  do  not  think  ladies  should  weal 
lings  save  when  they  are  engaged  or  married.  Ten- 
nyson in  '■  In  Memoriam,"  says  : — 

'Tis  better  to  have  loved  acd  ioat. 
Than  never  to  hare  loved  at  all. 

Young  ■  ladies  should  not  accept  presents  froitt 
young  men  save  when  they  are  quite  certain  of  thi 
giver's  honour. 
M.  D. — Doyle  is  an  Irish  name.    We  do  not  know 
more. 

Newbridge. — There  is  not  a  typefounder  in  Ireland 

Type  is  bought  by  the  pound  weight. 
E.  P. — Mr.  Boucicault  is  fulfilling  an  engagement  il 

America  at  present.  He  will  be  in  England  in  June 

Writing  not  very  good. 
Shah. — Turkish  baths  should  only  be  taken  subjeO 

to  medical  advice.    Writing  bad. 
JCLIA. — You  can  get  a  book  on  etiquette  for  a  shilling 

in  any  shop.    Writing  not  good. 
Craleigh  Asses. — Latin  is  necessary  to  pass  the  at. 
j^torneys' examination.    If  the  lady  does  not  salute* 

you  she  does  not  desire  to  know  you.  Showei 

baths  are  useful  to  persons  in  rude  health — thej 

sometimes  injure  delicate  people.    Nervousness  may 

be  rem~^died  by  rising  early,  taking  exercise,  UBinf 

cold  baths,  and  avoiding  stimulants. 
W.  G.  B. — You  can  get  a  Civil  Service  guide  ia  anj 

bookshop  in  Dublin. 
Decli:jed  with  Thaxks. — "  Maude"  ;  "  By  the  Sea"  ; 

"Three  Seasons";   "By  Fair  or  Foul  Means"; 

"  LUy,  or  Love's  Romance"  ;  "  Eva  D."  ;  "  Quits"  ; 

"  My  Adventure"  ;  "Benburb"  ;  "  Song  for  May"  ; 

"The  Trampled  Daisy";  "  W.  W.  L."  ;  "Tales,"' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  THERE  IS  XO  LIFE  OX  EARTH   BUT  BEING    IN  LOVE.' 

The  first  faint  streak  of  day  parted  the  eastern 
clouds  when  James  Penwyu  got  back  to  the  Water- 
fowl, but,  late  as  it  was,  and  though  a  long  day's  va. 
rious  fatiguc-s  might  have  invited  liiin  to  repose,  Hum- 
phrey Cliasold  had  waited  up  for  his  friend.  He  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  inn  parlour,  where  empty 
bottles  and  glasses,  cigar  ashes,  and  a  broken  clay 
pipe  or  two  bestrewed  the  table,  and  gave  a  rakish 
look  to  the  room.  Tlie  windows  stood  wide  open  to 
the  pale,  cold  dawn,  and  the  air  was  chill. 

"Not  gone  to  bed  yet,  Humphrey?"  exclaimed 
Jiimes,  surprised,  and  perhaps  somewhat  embarrassed 
by  this  unexpected  encounter. 

"  I  was  in  no  humour  for  sleeii.  I  never  can  skep 
when  I  h.ive  anything  on  my  mind.  I  waited  up  to 
ask  you  a  question,  Jim." 

Something  like  defiance  sparkled  in  Mr.  Peuwyn's 
eyes  as  he  planted  himself  upon  the  arm  of  the  sub. 
stantial  old  sofa,  and  lighted  a  final  cigar. 

"Don't  restrain  your  eloquence,"  he  said.  "I 
should  hardly  have  considered  four  o'clocji  in  the 
morning  a  lime  for  conversation  ;  but  if  you  think  so 
['m  at  your  service." 

''  I  want  to  know,  in  plain  words,  what  you  mean  by 
this,  James  T' 
Ey  what '!" 

''Your  conduct  to  that  ^irl  ?" 

'•'  1  shouldn't  think  anything  so  simple  needed  ex- 
planation. 'I  meet  a  strolling  pluyc-r  and  his  daughter. 
The  St.  oUin?  player  is  something  of  a  character  ;  the 
daiig;itfi---v,-ellj  not  pretty,  perhaps,  though  she  ha^ 
!.'V,;ly  eyes,  but  intjrestiug.  I  ofier  them  the  smal| 
i.ttciilicn  of  a  supper,  and,  seeing  that  my  friend  tiie 
;  :.iyer  is  a  tritle  the  worso  for  tlie  champagne  con- 
•:  -aiied,  humanity  urges  me  to  escort  the  young  lady 
to  her  own  door,  lest  her  father  should  lead  her  into 
jiie  of  the  ditches  which  beset  the  way.  I  believe  that 
i  the  sum  total  of  my  otfences." 

It  sound,s  simple  enough,  Jim,"  answered  the 
-tl.fcr,  gravely,  but  not  unkindly,  "  and  I  daresay  no 
liarm  v,-ill  come  of  it  if  you  let  things  stop  exactly 
here  they  are.  But  I  watched  yom  arid  that  poor 
.hild  to-night — she  is  little  moi-e  than  a  child,  at  best 
—and  I  saw  that  you  were  doing  your  utmost,  uncon- 
;.-iou4ly  perhaps,  to  turn  her  silly  head.  I  saw  you 
together  in  the  moonlight  afterwards." 

"  I£  there  was  anything  sentimental,  you  must 
blame  the  moon,  not  me,"  said  James,  lightly. 

"  And  now  you  talk  of  spending  to-morrow  with 
these  people,  and  taking  them  to  the  races." 


"  And  I  mean  to  do  it.  There's  a  freshness  about 
them  that  amuses  me.  I've  been  getting  rather  tired 
of  nature  and  Greek — though,  of  course,  we've  had 
an  uncommonly  jolly  time  of  it  together,  my  dear  old 
Humphrey — and  I  find  a  relief  in  a  glimpse  of  real 
life.  When  you  turn  Mentor,  you  make  yourself  in 
tensely  disagreeable.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  harbour 
one  wicked  intention  about  this  girl  ?" 

"  No,  James  ;  I  don't  suppose  you  do.  If  I  thought 
you  were  a  deliberate  sinner,  I  should  leave  you  to  go 
your  own  road,  and  only  try  to  save  the  girl.  But  I 
know  what  misery  has  been  wrought  in  this  world  by 
gentlemanly  trifling,  and  what  still  deeper  wretched- 
ness has  been  brought  about  by  unequal  marrriages  ?" 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  think  of  marrying  Mr.  Elgood's 
daughter,  because  I  say  a  few  civil  words  to  her  ?"  cried 
James,  forgetting  how  much  earnestness  there  had 
been  in  those  civil  words,  only  an  hour  ago. 

"  If  you  have  no  such  thought  you  have  no  right  to 
culti%'ate  an  acquaintance  that  can  only  end  in  unhap- 
piness  to  her,  if  not  to  yourself." 

James  answered  vdth.  a  sneer,  to  which  Clissold  re- 
plied somewhat  warmly,  and  there  were  angry  words 
between  the  two  young  men  before  they  parted  in  the 
corridor  outside  their  bedrooms.  The  people  of  the 
house,  already  thinking  about  morning,  heard  the 
raised  voices  and  angry  tones — heard  and  remembered- 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  James  Pfenwyn  went  down 
to  breakfast  next  morning.  The  sun  was  shining  in  at 
the  open  windows — all  traces  of  last  night's  revelry 
were  removed — the  room  was  in  the  nicest  order — the 
table  spread  for  breakfast,  with  spotless  linen  and 
shining  tea  service,  but  only  set  for  one.  James 
plucked  impatiently  at  the  bell  rope.  It  irked  him 
not  to  see  his  friend's  face  on  the  other  side  of  the 
board.  He  had  come  down  stairs  prepared  to  make 
peace,  on  the  easiest  terms — ready  even  to  own  him- 
self to  blame. 

"  Has  Mr.  Clissold  breakfasted  ?"  he  asked  the  girl 
who  answered  his  summons. 

"  No,  sir.  He  wouldn't  stop  for  breakfast  ;  he  went 
out  soon  after  seven  this  morning,  with  his  fishing  rod. 
And  he  left  a  note,  please,  sir," 

There  it  was  among  the  shells  and  shepherdesses  on 
the  mantelpiece.  A  little  pencil  scrawl  twisted  into  a 
cucked  hat. 

DK.tP.  Jim— Since  it  seems  that  niy  counsel  irritates  and 
iiiinnys  you,  I  take  myself  o(f  for  a  day's  fly  fishing.  You 
must  please  yourself  about  the  races.  Only  Veincmber  that 
it  ia  easy  for  a  raau  to  drift  upon  quicksands  from  which  ho 
can  haidh'  extricate  himself  without  the  loss  of  honour  or 
of  happiness.  The  sum  totil  of  ii  man's  life  d.eponds  very 
much  upon  what  ho  does  with  the  first  years  of  his  man- 
hood.   1  shairbe  back  before  night.  — Vours  always, 

H.  C. 

James  Penwyn  lead  and  re-iead  the  brief  epistle 
musing  over  it  frowningly.  It  was  rather  tiresome  to 
have  a  friend  who  took  such  a  serious  view  of  trifles 
Towards  what  quicksand  was  -he  drifting  ?  Was  it  a 
dishonourable,  thing  to  admire  beautiful  eyes,  to  wish 
to  do  sojne  kindness  to  a  friendless  girl  rn  passant  ? 
\\'as  he  to  tieat  them  cavalieily  because  they  were 
poor  ?  He  rang  the  bell  again  and  ordered  the  largest 
landau  or  barouche  which  the  Waterfowl  could  obtain 
for  him,  v.ith  a  pair  of  good  horses. 

"  And  get  me  a  pic-nic  basket,"  he  said  ;  "  and 
plenty  of  champagne." 

At  two-and-twenty,  with  the  r«venues  of  Peo-wyn 


Manor  at  his  command,  a  ma-.i  v,  oald  hardly  Jo  tluiig: 
shabbily. 

He  had  arranged  everything  with  his  guests.  Th- 
Dempsons  and  ihe  Elgoods  lodged  in  the  same  house, 
an  ancient  dwelling  not  far  from  the  archway  at  fh^ 
lower  end  of  the  city.  Mr.  Penv/yn  was  to  call  foi 
them  in  a  carriage  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  they  were  to 
drive  straight  to  the  race  course. 

James  breakfasted  slowly,  and  with  little  appetite. 
He  missed  the  companion  whose  talk  had  been  wont 
to  enliven  all  their  meals.  He  thought  it  unkind  of 
Humphrey  to  leave  him— was  at  once  angry  with  hii 
friend  and  with  himseK  for  his  contemptuous  speechei 
last  night.  He  left  his  breakfast  unfinished  at  last, 
and  went  otit  into  the  garden  and  down  by  the  nar- 
row river,  which  had  a  different  look  by  day.  It  wa? 
beautiful  still— the  winding  stream  with  its  sedgy 
banks  and  far-ofi"  background  of  low  hills,  and  tha 
grave  old  city  in  the  middle  distance — but  it  lacked 
the  magic  of  night — the  mystic  charms  of  moonbeanj 
and  shadow. 

The  scene — even  without  the  moonlight — put  •  him 
painfully  in  mind  of  last  night,  when  Justina  and  .  be 
had  sat  side  by  side  on  the  bench  by  yonder  'willow. 

"  Wliy  shouldn't  I  marry  her  if  I  love  her  ?'  he  said 
to  himself  ;  "  I  am  my  own  master.  "VMio  will  ask 
Squire  Penwyn  for  his  wife's  pedigree  ?  It  isn't  as  if  she 
were  vulgar  or  ignorant.  She  speaks  hke  a  lady,  and  she 
seems  to  know  as  much  as  moat  of  the  girls  I  have  met.' 

Ha  strolled  up  and  down  the  river  brink,  smoking 
and  musing,  until  the  carriage  was  ready.  It  waa  a 
capacious  vehicle,  of  the  good  old  Baker-street  Reposi- 
tory build,  a  vehicle  which  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  a  family  travelling  carriage  about  the  period 
of  the  Bourbon  Restoration,  and  had  done 
the  tour  of  Europe,  and  been  battered  and 
bruised  a  good  deal  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube- 
There  was  a  vast  amount  of  leather  in  its  composition, 
and  more  iron  than  sticklers  {(3k  absolute  elegance 
would  desire,  whereby  it  jingled  considerably  ia  its 
progress.  But  it  waa  roomy,  and,  for  a  race  course^ 
that  was  the  main  point. 

James  drove  to  the  dingy  old  street  where  the 
players  lodged — an  old-fashioned  street,  with  queerolcj 
houses,  more  picturesque  than  clean.  The  players' 
lodgings  were  above  a  small  shop  in  the  chandlery  line, 
and  as  there  was  no  private  door,  James  had  to  ent«j^ 
the  realms  of  Dutch  cheese,  kippered  herrings,  anddipil 
candles — pendent  from  the  low  ceiling  like  stalactite! 
— in  quest  of  his  new  acquaintances.  ^ 

The  ladies  were  ready,  but  Mr.  Elgood  was  still.in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  and  his  countenance  had  a  warm  and 
shiny  look  as  if  but  that  moment  washed.  Justina 
came  running  down  the  stairs  and  into  the  shop,  whera 
James  welcomed  her  warmly.  She  was  quite  a  trans, 
formed  and  glorified  Justina — decked  in  borrowed  rai* 
ment,  which  Mrs.  Dempson  had  good-naturedly  sup- 
jjlied  for  tlie  occasion.  There  was  no  knowing  wha< 
would  come  of  to-day's  outing,"  the  leading 'lady  had 
remarked  significantly.  "  Mr.  Penwyn  was  young  and 
foolish,  and  seemed  actually  taken  with  Justina — and 
it  would  be  such  a  blessing  if  she  could  marry  well — 
poor  child  ? — seeing  that  she  had  not  a  spark  of  talenfl 
for  the  profession." 

Justina  were  a  olaaa  mualia  dreo^  wluob  hardljt 
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readied  her  ankles,  a  black  silk  jacket,  and  a  blue  crape 
bonnet,  not  too  fresh,  but  quite  respectable — a  bonnet 
vrhich  had  been  pinned  up  in  paper  and  carefully  kept 
siuce  last  summer. 

I  shaU  trim,  it  up  vdih.  a  feather  or  tvro  and  wear 
it  for  light  comedy  by-imd-by,"  said  Mrs.  Dempson,  as 
she  pulled  the  bonnet  into  shape  upon  Justina's  head. 

The  girl  looked  so  happy  that  she  was  almost 
beautiiiil.  There  was  a  soft  bloom  upon  her  cheek,  a 
tender  depth  in  the  dark  blue  eyes — a  joyous,  smiling 
look  that  charmed  James  PenTvyn,  T?ho  liked  people 
to  be  happy  and  enjoy  themselves,  when  he  was  in  a 
humour  for  festivity. 

"  How  good  of  you  to  be  ready,"  cried  James,  taking 
her  out  to  tho  carriage,  "  and  how  bright,  and  fresh; 
and  gay  you  look  I"  Justina  blushed,  conscious  of  her 
borrowed  bonnet.  "  I've  got  a  nice  old  ratile  •trap  to 
take  \is  to  the  race  course." 

'■  Oh,  beautiful,"  exclaimed  Justina,  gazing  at  the 
p.-xtriarchal  tub  with  respectful  admiration. 

'"  Are  the  others  ready  ?" 

"  Father's  yu.3t  putting  on  his  coat,  and  the  Deflip- 

Sons  are  coming  down  stairs." 

'  The  Derrrpsons  appeared  as  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Demp- 
son superb  in  black  moire  antique  and  the  pinkest  of 
pink  bonitets,  and  a  white  lac©  shawl,  which  had  been 
v.-ashed  •&  good  many  times  and  had  rather  too 
Cnuch  darning  in  proportion  to  the  pattern,  but,  as- 
Slrs.  l)emj)son  remarked,  "  always  looked  graceful." 
It  '.fas  her  bridal  veil  as  t*aulina  Deschapelles.  She 
wore  it  during  that  grand  scene  in  Sheridan  Knowles's 
H^incllkici-  where  the  erring  JuUa  interviews  the 
tuiu'ed  Clifford. 

"  Now,  then,"  cried  James,  as  Mr.  Elgood  appeared, 
still  struggling  with  his  coat.  The  carriage  was  packed 
without  further  delay,  Mrs.  Dempson  and  Justina  in 
the  seat  of  honour,  Jlr.  Penwyn  and  Mr.  Dempson 
oppo.'site  them,  3Ir.  Elgood  on  the  box.  He  had  de" 
ilared  his  preference  for  that  seat. 

Oii  they  went — oh  !  so  gaily,  Justina  thought — the 
landlady  gazing  at  them  from  her  shop-door,  and  quite 
a  cluster  of  small  children  cheering  their  departure- 
''As  if  it  had  been  a  wedding,"  Mrs.  Dempson  said 
arc-hly. 

Away  they  went  through  the  quiet  ,old  city,  which 
Wore  its  holiday  look  to-day.  Crowds  were  pouring  in 
from  the  station  ;  coffeS-houses  and  eating-houses  had 
set  forth  a  Rabelaisian  abundance  in  their  shining 
windows  ;  tiverns  were  decorated  with  flags  and 
greenery  ;  flies,  driven  by  excited  coachmen,  with 
ribbons  on  their  v.-hips,  shot  up  and  down  the  streets- 
All  was  life  and  brightness,  and  Justina,  who  had 
rarely  ridden  in  a  carriage,  felt  that  just  in  this  one 
brief  hour  she  could  understand  how  duchesses  and 
such  people  must  feel. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

"  LET  THE  WORLD  SLIP  ;  WE  SHALL  NE'eR  BE 
YOUNGER." 

They  left  the  town  behind  them  and  rattled  along 
the  wide  high  road  for  half  a  mile  or  so,  before  they  , 
Slimed  off  to  the  race  ground.  Perhaps  the  Eborsham 
course  is  one  of  the  prettiest'  in  England.  An  oval 
basin  of  richest  greensv.-ard  set  among  low  wooded 
hiUs  ;  a  water-pool  shiniug  here  and  there  in  the 
valley,  where  the  placid  kine  browse  in  pensive 
solitude,  save  during  the  race  week,  wheii  the  placid 
kine  are  wisely  withdrawn  from  the  dangerous  neigh- 
bourhood of  tramps  and  gipsies  and  the  wild  excite- 
ment of  the  turf. 

The  grand  stand — a  permanent  building  of  white 
■freestone — looks  very  grand  to  Justina's  eyes,  as  the 
family  ark  blunders'  and  jingles  into  a  place  exactly 
opposite  :  one  of  the  best  places  on  that  privileged 
piece  of  ground,  for  which  James  pays  three  shining 
sovereigns.  Temporary  standi  of  woodwork  border 
the  course,  crowded  with  warm  humaniiy.  Justina 
bonders  where  so  many  people  come  from,  and  how  it 
%i  ao  tew  of  them  come  "to  ths  theatre,  aud  sigba  to  ' 


think  that  the  drama  has  never  taken  a  grip  upon  the 
public  mind  as  a  thoroughly  national  amusement. 
See  how  the  people  congi'egate  to-day,  tier  above  tier 
on  yonder  fragile  stages  ;  pressed  together,  with  i 
scarce  breathing  room  ;  and  yut  there  will  be  room 
to  spare  in  the  httle  theatre  to-night,  Jusi.ina  fears, 
despite  immense  attractions  and  an  unparaleUed 
combination  of  talent,  as  advertisei^in  the  playbills. 

But,  after  this  one  sigh  for  the  neglected  drama, 
Justina  abandons  herself  to  the  delight  of  the  liour, 
and  is  supremely  content.  James  tells  her  all  about 
the  horses  ;  how  that  one  has  done  great  things  at 
Newmarket,  how  the  other  was  winaer  of  the  Chester 
Cup.  He  shows  her  the  colours,  explains  everything, 
and  the  race  assumes  a  new  interest.  3Ir.  Dempson 
leaves  the  carriage,  to  stretch  his  legs  a  bit,  he  says, 
itnd.  see  who's  on  the  course  ;  but  in  reality  because  he 
is  of  a  roving  disposition  and  soon  tires  of  repose.  Mr. 
Elgood  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  Mrs.  Dempson, 
"  Villeroy,"  as  he  calls  her,  being  more  accustomed  to 
her  professional  alias  than  the  name  she  renders  illus- 
trious iu  domestic  hfe.  So  James  and  Justina  are  left 
to  themselves,  and  behave  very  much  as  if  they  had 
been  plighted  lovers  ever  so  Ic^Jg,  quite  unconsciously 
upon  Justina's  part,  for  she  knows  little  of  real  lovers 
and  their  ways. 

Presently  there  is  a  sudden  stir,  a  dispersement  of 
pedestrians  from  the  racecourse,  as  a  policeman  or  two 
gallop  up  and  down,  and  the  clerk  of  the  course,  in 
his  scarlet  coat  and  buckskins,  canters  briskly  over  the 
grass  ;  then  a  dog  driven  past  with  hootings  and  igno- 
miny, then  more  ringing  of  bells,  the  preUminary  can- 
ter, and  then  the  race. 

A  few  minutes  of  breathless  attention,  a  thuntlering 
past  all  the  carriages  and  the  eager  a-tiptoe  spectators, 
and  white  body  with  red  spots  has  pulled  off  the  first 
stakes. 

Did  you  see  it  '<"  said  James,  turning  to  the  girl's 
bright  face,  glowing  ■v\-itli  excitement. 

"  Oh,  it  was  beautiful.  I  don't  wonder  at  people 
coming  to  races  now.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  never  been  quite 
^ve  before.  Just  that  one  moment  when  the  horses 
were  tearing  past.    It  was  wonderful." 

"A  very  fair  race,"  said  James  with  a  patronising  air, 
"  but  there  were  some  vvTetched  screws  among  them. 
You'll  see  a  .better  set  by-and-by,  for  the  cup.  Iphi- 
anassa,  the  Oak's  winner,  is  first  favourite.  The  book- 
men call  her  Free-and-Easy,  for  shortnest.  And  now 
we'llihave  a  bottle  of  cham." 

"  Not  a  bad  move,"  said  Mr.  Elgood,  approvingly. 
That  kind  of  thing  makes  a  fellow  dryish." 

He  made  himself  very  useful  in  helping  to  open  the 
baskets  :  there  were  two  hampers,  ono  for  wine  and 
the' other  for  comestibles,  the  ^'vater^owl  hj.ving  done 
things  handsomely.  Mr.  Elgood  took  one  of  the  golden 
necked  bottles  out  of  the  rush  case,  found  the 
nippers,  and  opened  the  bottle  as  neatly  as  a  waiter. 
He  had  the  lion's  share  of  tho  win^  for  his  trouble. 

James  and  Justina  had  only  one  glass  between  them. 
They  could  very  easily  have  had  two,  but  they  liked 
this  mutual  goblet,  and  ,  sipped  the  bright  wine  gaily. 
Justina  taking  about  as  much  as  I'itania  might  have 
consumed  from  a  chalice  made  of  a  harebell. 

The  champagne  bottle  was  hardly  open  when  a  gipsy 
appeared  at  the  carriage  door,  as  if  atti  acted  by  the  pop- 
ping of  the  cork — an  elderly  gipsy,  with  an  orange  silk 
handkerchief  tied  across  her  blac't  hair,  amongst  which 
a  few  silver  threads  were  visible.  She  was  the  identi- 
cal gipsy  woman  who  had  stopped  James  Penwyn  and 
h's  companions,  yesterday  al'ternoon,  by  the  river. 

"  Give  the  poor  old  gip.?y  woman  a  little  drop  of 
win-^,  kind  gentleman,"  she  asked  insinuatingly. 

Justina  drew  back  shuddering,  drew  nearer  her  com- 
p;c;jiijn,  till  her  slight  form  pressed  against  his  shoulder, 
and  h';  could  feel  that  she  trembled. 

'•  Why,  what's  the  matter,  you  timid  bird  ?''  he 
whispered,  tenderly  drawing  his  arm  round  her  by  an 
instinctive  movement.  They  v.-ero  standing  up  in  the 
cairiage  as  they  had  5tood  to  see  the  race,  Mrs.  Demp- 
son v.'ith  her  face  towards  tho  box,  whence  Mr.  Elgood 
was  pointing  out  features  of  interest  on  the  course. 

V  It's  the  same  woman,"  exclaimed  Justina  iua  half 
whisper. 

"  What  woman,  my  pet '{" 

It  had  come  to  this  already,  and  Justina.  at  this  par- 
ticular moment,  was  too  absorbed  to  remonstrate. 

'■  The  woE^tn  who  told  you  about  the  mai  k  on  your 
hand." 

"Is  it  really  ?-  I  didn't  ni..tice,"  an.^wered  James, 
smihng  at  her  concern.  The  gipsy  had  gone  to  the 
next  carriage,  v/hose  occupants  were  in  the  act  of  dis- 
cussing a  bottle  of  shc-rry  and  a  packet  of  appetising 
sandv.iche- — thin  and  daintdy  trimmed  sandwiches, 
made  to  provoke  rather  than  appeaee  appetite. 


"  Upon  my  word,  I  didn't  notice,"  repeated  James. 
"  All  gipsies  are  ^like  to  my  eye— the  .=an,e  tawny  skins, 
the  same  shilrr  black  hair.  But  why  should  you  be 
fri.^hteued  at  her,  pretty  one  ?  She  prophesied'no  evil 
about  me." 

'■  No,  but  she  looked  at  you  so  c-.iriously  ;  end  then 
a  line  across  the  line  of  life — that  must  mean  3ome« 
thing  dreadful." 

"  My  deartjst,  do  you  think  any  reasonable  being  be- 
lieves in  lines  of  life  or  any  such  bosh.  Gipsies  must 
have  s*ne  kind  of  jargon,  cr  they  would  get  no  dupss. 
Eut  i  thin's.  you  and  1  are  too  wise  to  believe  in  their 
nonsense.  ^S'e'll  give  the  harridan  a  tumbler  of  fiz, 
and  I'll  v.  anaut  she'll  prophesy  smooth  thingd.  Hi  1 
mistress,  this  way." 

The  gipsy,  having  paid  unfruitful  homage  to-  tha 
carriage  of  6audv.dch  consumers,  came  quickly  at 
James  Penwyn's  bidding. 

"  Let  cie  drink  your  health,  pretty  gentleman,"  she 
pleaded,  "  and  the  health  of  the  young  lady  that  loves 
you  best  ;  and  I  know  of  one  that  loves  you  well,  and 
a  beautiful  younR  lady,  aud  ia  well  beloved  by  you. 
You've  courted  a  many,  young  gentleman,  in  your 
ti;iie,  the  old  gipsy  knows,  for  you've  a  wicked  eye  and 
a  wanton  'art;  but  the  most  fickle  must  fix  at  Last,  and 
may  you  never  rove  no  more,  for  you've  fixed  upon  one 
as  can  be  constai^t  to  you.  Thank  you,  sir,  and  here's 
hc.'dth  and  happiness  to  you  and  the  young  lady,  and 
a  short  courtship  and  a  long  fambly ;  and  give  the 
poor  gipsy  a  mossel  of  somethink  to  tat,  h'^e  a  deal 
young  lady,"  appealing  to  the  blushing  Justina,  "  foj 
fear  the  v>'ine  should  turn  acid  upon  my  inside." 

The  pic-nio  basket  had  to  be  opeusdiu  cider  to  meet 
thi.T  judicious  demand,  and,  this  being  d^np.,  the  sibyl 
was  gratiiied  with  a  handsome  wedge  of  voai  pi;.  This 
partly  defpacched  and  partly  pocketed,  she  made  the 
familiar  requc.it  for  a  piece  of  silver  to  cress  the  young 
laily'.">  palm,  which  charm  b?ing  performed,  she  could 
ttU  thing.?  that  would  please  her.  J,T.me3  comphed.  and 
Justina  .surrendered  her  hand,  most  unwillingly,  ta 
the  gipsy's  brown  claw. 

The  sibyl  told  the  usual  story— happy  wooing,  pro 
sperous  wedded  life — aU  things  were  to  go  smoothly 
for  the  blue-c-ycd  lady  and  the  blue-eyed  gentleman. 

"  But  beware  of  a  dark  man,"  said  the  witch,  t.Lc 
felt  it  necessary  to  introduce  some  shadow  in  her  pic- 
ture ;  "  beware  of  a  dark-complexioned  man.  I  won  1 
say  as  he's  spades  ;  better  call  him  clubs,  perhaps. 
Bo  on  your  guard  against  a  club  man,  my  sweet  young 
lady  and  gentleman,  for  .he  bears  a  jealous  heart  to- 
wards you  both,  and  he  stands  to  do  you  harm,  if  ha 
has  the  power. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  James ;  "  we've  had  enough  foi 
our  money,  thank  you,  old  lady;  you  can  move  on  to 
the  nest  carriage." 

"  Don't  be  offended  with  the  poor  gipsy,  your  ho- 
nour. She's  truth-spok«n  and  plain-spokeii ,  and  aha 
sees  deeper  into  things  than  some  folks  would  give  her 
credit  for." 

And  thus,  .after  an  affectionate  farewell,  the  pro- 
phetess pursued  her  way.  Other  prophetesses  followed 
in  her  wake,  all  begging  for  food  and  wine,  and  James 
lavished  more  champagne  in  t'ais  direction  than  Mt. 
Elgood  approved  :  but  even  his  good  nature  wore  out 
at  last;  and  he  grew  tired  of  these  copper-skinned 
mendicants,  some  vrith.  babies  in  arms,  for  whom  they 
begged  a  little  drop  of  champagne  or  the  claw  of  a 
lobster. 

The  races  went  on.    The  great  race  was  a-  hi..nd. 

"  Now,  then,  Justina,  we  must  have  something  on." 
said  James,  "  You  don't  mind  me  caUing  you  Jus- 
tina, do  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  mind,"  the  girl  answered  simply,  "if  fathef 
doesn't." 

"Well,  you  see  I  can't  ask  him  now,  but  I  will  by- 
and-bv.  V('e  can  let  the  questionstand  over,  and  I  may 
call  you  Justina  iteanwhUe,  mayn't  I,  Justina  f"  ha 
asked  softly. 

"If  you  like,"  she  answered  almost  ia  a  whisper. 
They  stood  so  near  together  that  there  was  no  need  for 
either  of  them  to  £p..»ak  alolid.  even  amidst  the  noise 
of  the  racecourse. 

"  Look  hei  e,  uov.-,  Justina,  I'll  bet  you  hrilf-a-dozea 
giovef,  ever  m^cy.  thi<t  Free-and-Eii.->y  doesn't  win. 
That's  giving  you  a  great  advantage,  for  they  are  lay- 
ing 3  to  2  ou  the  favourite." 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  bet,"  said  Justina,  embarrassed. 
"If  I  were  to  loso  I  could  not  pay  you." 

'■  Ladies  never  p-.'.y  debts.  Come,  if  Ipliianassa  wiu? 
you  shall  have  a  dozen  pairs  of  the  prettiest  gloves  J 
ci'.n  buy,  stiaw- coloured,  pink,  pearl-grey.  "Which  is 
your  f:Lvourite  colour  ? 

"  I  h'Ke  any  kind  of  gloves,"  answered  the  gifl,  re- 
'  membeiuui  two  vtretched  fairs  which  had  been  to  the 
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sleaner's  so  often  that  .the  insides  were  all  over  num- 
Ders,  like  a  multiplication  table. 

Now  came  the  start,  bveathlessnesa,  attention 
strained  almost  to  agony,  a  hoarse  clamour  yonder  in 
and  about  the  ring,  one  big  man,  wearing  a  white  hat 
with  ablackhat-bandjOiferingfrintically  to  bettentoone 
igainst  anythmg,  bar  one  :  then  a  shout  as  of  universal 
fictory,  for  Free-and-Ea^  has  shot  suddenly  to  the 
front,  after  having  been  tenderly  nursed  during  the 
first  half-mile  or  so ;  and  now  she  comes  along  gal- 
lantly, with  a  groat  lead,  and  her  backers  tremble,  and 
now  cold  dews  bre.ik  out  on  the  forehead?  of  those  eager 
bicker.s,  for  another  horse,  almost  an  unknown  animal, 
creeps  up  to  Iphiauassa,  gallops  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Oaks'  winner,  passes  her,  and  wins  by  a  neck, 
(vlaile  a  suppressed  groan  mingles  with  the  hurrahs  of 
that  miserable  outside  public  which  never  stakes  more 
than  half  a.  sovereign,  and  is  ready  to  cheer  any  horae. 
Only  among  the  bookmen  is  there  real  rejoicing,  for 
they  have  been  betting  against  the  favourite. 

'"  You've  lost  your  gloves,  Justina.  Never  mind, 
ive'll  have  anotlisr  venture  on  the  next  race.  Its  a  sell- 
Ing  stake,  and  we  can  go  and  see  the  auction  after- 
wards— such  fiiu.  And  now  for  the  basket.  Make 
yourself  useful.  Elgood.  Mrs.  Dempson  you  must  be 
famishing.'' 

Mrs.  Dempson,  upon  being  pressed,  owned  to  feeling 
a  little  faint.  A  lady  of  Mrs.  Dempson 's  calibre  never 
confesses  to  being  hungry  ,  with  haj-  want  of  food  only 
produces  a  genteel  laintnes.?. 

The  basi^t  was  emptied,  lobster,  chieken,  pie,  set 
out  upon  the  talDls  cloth,  laid  on  the  front  seat  of  the 
carriage.  Tlien  the  scrambling  meal  began,  the  ladies 
Eeated  %rith  plates  in  their  laps,  the  gentlemen  standing.. 
Again  James  aiid  J'istina  shared  tjie  .same  glass  of 
rhampagnCi  while  Mr.  Elgood  obliffingly  held  on  by 
the  bottle  and  filled  his  owii  glass  by  in.stiilmeuts,  so 
that  it  was  newr  empty  and  never  full.  Mr.  Demp- 
son was  moderate  but  jovial  ;  Mrs.jDemp.sou  protested 
vehemently  every  time  hsv  glass  was  ii;plenithed,  but 
contrived  to  drink  the  v.  ine,  out  of  politeness. 

James  was  the  gayest  of  Amphitryious.  He 
kspt  on  declaring  that  he  had  never  enjoyed  hini5cif 
to  much — never  had  such  a  a  jolly  day. 

"  I  am  sorry  yom-  friend  is  not  v,-ith  us,"  remarked 
Mr.  Elgood,  with  his  mouth  full  of  lobster;  "  he  has 
lost  a  treat." 

"  His  los»  is  our  gain,"  observed  Mr.  Dempson. 
"  There  d  Iiave  been  less  champagne  for  the  rest  of  us 
if  he'd  been  here." 

"  My  friend  is  an  ass,"  said  James  carelessly.  His 
errant  fancy,  so  easily  caught,  was  quite  enchained  by 
this  time.  He  had  been  gi-owiug  fonder  ot  Justina  afl 
day,  and  with  the  growth  of  his  boyish  pasi^iou  his 
anger  against  Humphrey  iiicre.asc<I.  He  had  almost 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  the  very  thing  Tvhich  C'lissold 
had  stigmatised  a.s  VJadness.  He  had  almost  made  up 
his  mind  to  many  the  actor's  daugutci-.  He  was  in 
love  with  her,  and  how  else  should  his  love  end.  He 
came  of  too  good  a  stock,  had  too  good  a  heart  to  cou- 
templnte  a  dishonourubio  cudiiig.  It  only  remained 
for  him  to  discover  i,f  he  reiiUy  loved  her— if  this 
foncy  that  had  but  cUv/ned  upon  liim  y^'s- 
tf^rday  were  indeed  the  beginning  of  his  fate,  or  ihat 
.  cnsiderable  part  of  a  njan's  destiny  which  is  involved 
in  his  marriage.  He  liml  been  very  little  iu  tlie  society 
of  women  tince  his  mgther's  death.  His  brief,  harui- 
ess  flirtatious  had  been  chiefly  with  daui.-jels  of  the 
■birmaid  class  ;  and,  alter  these  meretricious  charmt-rs, 
Justina,  with  her  wild-rose  tinted  cheeks  and  iuuo- 
;ent  blue  eye-,  seemed  youth  and  purity  per- 
■oni2ed.  Perchance  Prosai'pine,  when  the  prim  rider 
if  the  underworld  beheld  her  gathering  wild  flower.s  on 
■hs  lea,  was  hardly  the  loveliest  of  eai-tlily  mnidens  ; 
out  to  the  jaded  eye  that  had  grown  weary  of  Paude- 
unoniiim's  iurid  beauties,  t'reshnjss  and  pinity  must 
b.-ive.had  an  ineffable  eharm. 

Justina.  looked  shyly  at  hei-  admirer,  happier  than 
words  could  have  told.  Little  had  she  evor  tasted  of 
pleasure's  maddening  cup  before  to-day.  The  flavour 
of  the  wine  was  ncit  stranger  to  her  lips  than  the  Ha- 
\  our  of  joy  to  her  soul.  For  her,  girlhood  had  meant 
h;;,rd  work  and  deprivation.  Since  she  had  leen  voung 
PDOugh  to  play  hop-Scotch  on  the  door  step  with  a 
:i.;ighl)our's  children,  and  think  it  Ixappiness,  she  had 
hardly  known  v.-hiit  it  wa.s  to  begird'.  To-day  lii'e 
y  rimnjed  over  with  enchantment-  ■  a  carri.nge,  a  pk-nic. 
i  .'ee.=,  nil  the  glad,  gay  wortd  smiling  nc  'her.  She 
looked  at  James  w;th  a  grateful  smile  when  he  asked 
liT  if  she  wns  enjoying  herself.  ' 

••Howcan  i  h^-lp enjoying  my;-«lf  ?"  she  said.  -'I 
ver  had  such  a  day  in  niy  life.    It  will  all  be  over 
■■rrght,  and  to-morrow  the  world  will  look  just  as  it 
<i'i'esv,'hen  one  awaktiisfroma  wonderful  dream.  I  have 


had  dreams  just  like  to-day,"  ehe  added  simply. 

■'  Might  we  not  lengthen  the  dream,  find  some  en- 
joyment for  to-morrow  ?"  asked  James.  "  We  might 
even  come  to  the  races  again,  if  you  like." 

"  We  couldn't  come.  There  will  be  a  long  rehearsal 
to-morrow  night,  and  I  thought  you,  were'going  away 
to-morrow.    Your  friend  said  so." 

"  My  friend  would  have  been  wiser  had  he  spoken 
for  himself,  and  not  for  me.  I  shall  stay  till  the  races 
are  over ;  longer  perhaps.    How  long  do  you  stay  V 

"  Till  next  Saturday  week,  unless  the  business 
should  get  too  bad." 

Then  I  think  I  shall  stay  till  next  Saturday  week. 
I  can  read  a  Greek  play  at  Eborsham  as  well  as  any- 
where else,  and  I  don't  see  why  I  should  be  hui'ried 
from  place  to  place  to  please  Clissold,"  added  the 
young  man,  rebelUously. 

There  had  been  no  hurrying  from  place  to  place 
hitherto.  They  had  done  a  good  deal  of  Wales  and  j 
the  English  lakes,  by  easy  stages,  stopping  at  quiet 
inns,  and  reading  hard  in  the  intervals  of  their  pedes- 1 
trianism,  and  James  had  been  completely  happy  with 
the  bosom  friend  of  his  youth.  It  was  only  since  yes- 
terday that  the  bosom  friend  had  been  transformed 
into  a  tyrant.  CUasold  had  warned  and  reproved  be- 
fore to-day  ;  he  had  spoken  with  the  voice  of  wisdom 
when  James  seemed  going  a  little  too  far  in  some  vil- 
lage flirtation;  and  James  had  listened  meekly  enough. 
But  this  time  James  Penwyn's  soul  rejected  counsel. 
He  wasangrywithhisfriendfornotthinkingit  the  most 
n,atj.iral  thing  in  the  world  that  he,  Squire  Penw3Ti,  of  j 
Penwyn,  should  fall  head  over  ears  in  love  with  a 
country  actor's  daughter. 

"  I  may  come  behind  the  scenes  to-night,  majTi't 
I,  Justina  ?"  asked  James,  by-and-by,  when  the  last 
race  was  over,  and  he  and  Justina  had  seen  the  winner 
dLjposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  patriarchal 
tub  was  rolling  swiftly — oh  !  too  swiftly- — back  to  the 
town,  back  to  common  life  and  the  old  dull  woidd. 

"  You  must  ask  father  or  Mr.  Dempson,"  Justina 
answered,  meekly.  "  Sometimes  they  make  a  fuss 
about  anj'one  coming  into  the  greenroom,  but  I  don't 
suppose  they  would. about  you.  It  would  be  very  un- 
grateful if  they  <lid." 

James  asked  the  question  of  Mr.  Elgood,  and  was 
answered  heartily.  He  was  to  consider  the  Eborsham 
greenroom  an  adjunct  to  his  hotel,  and  the  Eborsham 
Theatre  as  'open  to  him  as  his  club,  without  question 
of  payment  at  the  door.«. 

"  Your  name  shall  bo  left  with  the  money-taker," 
the  heavy  fathar  said,  somewhat  thickly. 

!Mr.  Dempson  laughed. 

'■'  Our  friend  is  a  trifle  screwed,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I 
dare  say  he'll  get  througli  Sir  Oliver  pretty  well."' 
•  The  play  was  the  School  for  Scandal,  a  genteel  en- 
tertainment in  houtiur  of  the  patrons  of  the  races. 

The  roomy  travelling  carriage  was  bluudering 
through  one  of  the  narro\7er  streets  near  the  cathe- 
dral, when  James  Peuv.'vu  stood  up  suddenly  and 
looked  behind  him. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  asked  Mr,  Dempson. 

"  Nothing,  I  thought  I  saw  ft  fellow  I  know,  that's 
all.  He's  just  gone  into  that  public-house,  the  quiet- 
looking  little  place  at  tin  corner.  I  fancied  I  saw  him 
(ju  the  course,  but  I  don't  see  how  it  could  be  the  man," 
added  James  duliiously.  '•  AVliat  woidd  bring  him 
down  here  ?    It  isn't  iu  his  line." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Irish  'Vexison. — Among  the  many  delicate  viands 
that  come  in  with  the  merry  month  of  May,  buck- 
veuison  is  probably  one  of  the  gi-eatest  luxuries  at  pre- 
sent procurable ;  and  judpring  from  the  demand'  ob- 
tained this  morning  fur  this  choice  article  of  food, 
there  is  no  doubt  its  reputation  with,  gastrouomisls  has 
not  diminished.  Indeed,  Ihe  demand  for  veni.wn  with 
us  is,  on  the  contrary,  je.-irly  increasing  ;  and  the  pro- 
duce of  some  '-  fresh  lields  nr.d, pastures  new,"- during 
the  season  now  commenced,  have  been  opened  to  us  by 
the  introduction  of  Irish  venison,  some  of  wliich  was 
sold  by  Messrs.  Hoare  and  Co.,  of  Lower  Thames- 
street,  on  Saturday,  1;o  West-end  retailers. at  very  hi^h 
prices.  Henceforth  we  may  expect  a  large  and  con- 
stant supply  of  Irish  veniaou,  as  the  expeditious  trans- 
mi.ssion  of  ilead  meat  from  Ireland  to  the  mofvopoli*  hx 
tlis  North  Western  Railway  has  now  surmounted  \\  ]\.\\. 
i;i.'herto.  doubtle.^s,  retarded  the  introdurtisu  of  this 
article  to  London  consumers,  where,  it  is  au'icip:ited, 
it  w^jll  be  highly  esteemed  by  epicure.''.  The  quality  is 
superior,  and  the  demand  at  present  exceeds  the 
supply. 

Pebambtilators.— P.Ledwidge,  ni?nufacvuror,  32.Amiens- 
street,  aud 32  Lower  Onnoad -quay.  N.B.— Kepairs  promptly 
executed.  1.5340 


A  MEMOIR. 
Down  where  the  streamlets  glide, 

Close  by  the  fountain, 
■Where  purple  shadows  hide, 

Foot  of  tho  mountain  ; 
Dwelt  there  a  maiden  fair, 
Blue  eyes,  and  golden  hair,  • 
Step,  light  as  summer  ah —  . 

Lips  red  and  pouting. 

Oft  in  my  youth  I've  Btray'd, 

In  tlie  bright  weather, 
■With  her  through  forcst-glade, 

Happy  togethei-. 
Dreaming  of  days  to  come, 
When  in  soma  happy  home, 
Xp  more  fjom  her  to  roam— 

We'd  love  forever. 

Ah  !  I  remember  well, 

Gay  and  light-hearted, 
■NVhcn  ia-that  mossy  dell. 

Our  trofh  we  plighted. 
That  was  an  lioiir  of  bliss, 
Whatjoy  could  equal  this, 
■When,  v/iih  a  lo■v^l•^g  kiss. 

Two  hearts  united. 

Long  years  have  come  and  gone 

Since  that  bright  hour, 
Angels  have  taken  one 
To  Heaven's  bower. 
Soon  \vi\\  my  days  be  o'er, 
IVhep  Time  shall  be  no  more, 
■We'll  trea4  the  golden  shore — 
Free  from  Death's  power. 


.'RElvCH  V.  ENGLISH  EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  Commission  recently  nominated  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  to  exaraiaa 
means  of  extending  the  French  export  trade  has  held 
its  first  sitting.  On  this  occasion  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce delivered  a  speech  replying  at  length  to  the 
various  criticisms,  particularly  those  made  by  thb  Eng- 
lish newspapers,  upon  the  appointment  of  the  commis- 
sion. The  Itlinistar  refuted  the  idea  that  France  did  not 
produce  articles  that  mig'at  form  the  staple  of  a 
great  export  trade,  and,  in  answer  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Times,  made  numerous  comparisons  be- 
tw  cen  France  and  England. '  He  said  facts  replied 
triumphantly  in  favour  of  France,  whose  exports  in 
1873  reached  the  value  of  four  milliards  of  francs, 
againot  six  and  a  half  milliards  exported  by  England. 
All  branches  of  French  manufacture  participated  ia 
the  export  trade.  AVith  regard  to  the  iron  goods  trade, 
the  Minister  said  that  French  competition  with  Eng- 
land was  becoming  possible,  and  that  France  began  to 
hold  a  good  position  in  foreign  markets.  Respecting 
Exportation  to  the  East,  the  Jlinister  observed  that 
French  pianfacturcrs  could  sell  their  produce  in  Eng- 
lish colonies,  or  elsewhere.  Without  doubt  the  new 
taxes  burdened  labour,  but  they  were  inevitable  and 
did  not  disastrously  affect  production.  The  Govern- 
ment had  avoided  augmsnting  the  customs'  duties. 
Labour  was  still  in  a  favourable  position  in  France, 
thanks  to  all  the  elements  of  wealth  concentrated  \a 
the  country  ;  tho  woiking  population  was  daily 
acquiring  greater  aptitude  ;  strikes  were  becoming  less 
freqvient,  and  money  was  abundant.  Entering  on  the 
question  of  the  nature  of  the  labours  of  the  commis- 
sion, the  minister  said  the  first  matter  before  them 
would  be  the  examination  of  the  consular  reports,  and 
the  means  of  making  t'heiii  more  v.ddely  known.  He 
criticised  the  educational  system  in  the  colleges  as  ren- 
dering young  men  unfit  for  mercantile  pursuits,  cpx\- 
trary  to  the  practice  iu  England  and  Germany.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  the  means  of 
improving  the  system  of  commercial  education.  These 
tAvo  subjects  would  be  trusted  to  sub-committees, 
while  a  third  sub-committee  would  examine  the  trans- 
port service.  The  Miiiisl^i-  .  v  f!ie  reproaches  made 
agiiinst  tho  French  tran.-  .i  were  exaggerated 

audi  ill-founded.  The  .  <  .i.:..  .>tem,  and  especially 
tho  American  oud  the  EugUsh  were  far  from  perfect. 
The  Minister  then  adverted  to  the  question  of  a  credit- 
for  commercial  operatiods  abroad,  and  laid  on  tte 
the  table  a  series  of  questions,  embracing  the  greater 
part  of  the  matter  to  be  examined.  He  also  presented 
various  comparative  tabular  statements  respecting  the 
trade  of  France,  England,  and  other  countries,  and 
add  d  ths  t  tlic  Commission  would  instituteaniuc^uiry,m 
whit  h  ^  u'i'  ius  leading  merchants  v.'ould  be  asked  to 
state  thrir  views  verl'aliy. 


Anent  the  Education  of  Medical  Students,  a  most 
important  matter,  the  Lancet — the  leading  organ  of  the 
profession — .strongly  advises,  students  to  serve  a  preU- 
minary  apprenticeship  at  country  hospi^ls  before  going 
to  the  metropolio  to  .attend  lectures. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[May  9,  1874. 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  CONY. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 


I  cannot  agree  to  tell  the  story  just  as  it  was  told  to 
me,  but  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  it  any — I  only  wish  to 
tell  it  in  my  own  way.  If  I  remember  rightly,  he 
said,  it  was  about  the  month  of  June,  in  the  year  18 — 
that  two  men  could  be  seen  conversing  vei-y  earnestly 
together  on  a  wharf  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

One  was  a  tall,  slim  man  with  a  rather  high,  narrow 
brow  and  a  certain  peculiar  air  about  him  that  told  at 
once  he  was  a  seafaring  man. 

The  other,  and  by  far  the  younger  man  of  the  two, 
who  would  have  passed  for  about  tw6nty-five  years  of 
age,  was  rather  short,  small-bodied  and  small-headed, 
but  altogether  of  an  extremely  athletic  build.  His 
eyes  were  small,  black,  and  piercing — not  twinkling — 
and  his  thick  curly  hair  was  of  a  dark]  chestnut 
colour. 

His  companion  addressed  him  as  Captain  North. 

Their  conversation  appeared  to  be  quite  interesting 
to  them,  for,  save  that  now  and  then  the  tall,  sailor- 
looking  man— whose  name,  by  the  way,  was  Dick 
Swivel — pointed  with  his  j,hand  towards  a  beautiful 
little  schooner  that  was  riding  at  anchor  about  two  rods 
cr  so  from  the  quay,  it  occupied  their  entire  atten- 
tion. 

"  Yes,"  cried  Dick  Swivel,  interrupting  his  compa- 
nion in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  "  sartin  sure  you're 
right,  captain,  but  you  see  we've  now  got  the  Cony  alj 
ready  for  sea,  and  it's  my  own  private  opinion  that  the 
Booner  we  sail  the  better." 

After  which  he  rolled  his  quid  from  one  cheek  to 
the  other,  and,  giving  his  white  dujk  trowsers  a 
^professional  hitch,  he  seemed  to  consider  the  matter 
settled. 

"  Well,"  replied  Captain  Will  North,  "  I  will  take 
your  advice  this  time,  Dick,  as  I  have  so  many  times 
before,"  adding  in  a  lower  tone,  "  I  pray  God  it  will 
prove  as  good  in  this  instance  as  formerly." 

Then,  stepping  out  to  the  edge  of  the  quay, 
Saptain  North  hailed  the  schooner  at  which  Dick 
Swivel  had  several  times  pointed  during  their  animated 
conversation. 
'  "Cony,  ahoy  ?" 
"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  came  from  the  littla  vessel,  and 
then  a  m.an  appeared  looking  towards  the  shore. 
He  waved  his  hat  to  the  young  Captain  and  disap- 
peared. In  a  few  minutes  a  small  boat,  pulled  by 
two  men,  came,  around  the  bow  of  the  schooner  from 
the  further  side,  and  headed  for  the  landing  where  the 
two  men  stood. 

As  the  boat  neared  the  wharf.  Captain  North  and 
his  companion  stepped  down  to  the  platform  that 
formed  the  boat-landing. 

Soon  as  the  boat  touched  the  wharf  they  sprang 
lightly  in,  and  were  rowed  swiftly  back  to  the 
schooner.  The  captain  proceeded  at  once  to  his 
cabin,  ^and,  taking  a  ■  seat  at  a  little  desk  in  one 
eomerj  of  the  room,  he  began  to  sort  out  and  arrange 
sarefully  various  papers.  Presently  he  arose,  and, 
stepping  to  a  table,  rang  a  silver  bell  twice,  loudly. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  door  softly  opened,  and  a  large 
woolly  head,  in  which  were  a  pair  of  great  white  eyes 
eet  in  a  face  of  ebon  blackne^is,  was  stuck  in,  and  a 
voice  said  : 
■  "I'm  here,  massa  !" 

'■  Clamp,  tell  Mr.  Swivel  and  Mr.  Cloud  I  wish  to 
Bee  them,  right  away." 

■'Yes,  sar,"  and  the  negro  vanished. 
Soon  the  two  men    entered,   and   seated  them- 
selves at  the  captain's  request. 

These  were  his  first  and  second  mates. 
Turning  to  the  men,  Will  North  said  ; 
"  I  want  to  say  just  a  few  words  to  you  to-night,  as 
has  always  been  my  custom,  just  previous  to  our  sail- 
ing. I  intend  to  put  o\it  to-night.  I  will  give  you  my 
reasons  fov  doing  su.  You  know  last  season  tliere  wivs 
rt  very  suspic^jus  man  tried  desijeiately  to  buy  our 
schooner  from  us.  V,-f'll,  the  same  man  is  trying  it 
Again.  He  h:is  been  heard  tu  say  he  will  have  our 
iittle  craft  either  by  fair  means  or  foul. 

"Now,  J  hpve  been  nitoimed  by  the  police  of  Syd- 
ney that  this  m.tu  »i  sappumd  iu  bo  iu  some  way  con- 


nected with  the  famouB  pirate,  Morgan.  They  eay 
D»n  Morgan  want*  my  schooner,  in  order  that  he  may 
ply  his  hellish  caUing  more  successful!)-.  And  further- 
more, they  tell  me  some  plot  is  hat<;hiug  ti>  steal  her 
from  us.  Gentlemen,  these  are  rny  reasons  for  de- 
siring to  sail  right  away,  and  I  have  concluded  to  sail 
before  twelve  to-night.  You  know  me  toy  well  to 
imagine  for  one  minute  that  I  fear  an  attack  or  any- 
thing else. 

"  With  my  handful  of  true  men,  and  you  to  back 
me,  I  would  fight  the  whole  aew  of  theiu.  but  in  a 
place  like  this,  and  with  our  good  reputatinn,  I  wish 
to  aroid  all  disturbances  or  anything  like  a  tight.  If 
they  will  follow  us  a  little  way  outside  we  will  give 
their  case  our  particular  attention,  liut  I  repeat  I 
will  have  nojiighting  here.  And  I  look  tcjyou  f(jr  that 
promptness  and  discretion  that  wUl  preveui  all  trouble 
among  thejmen,  on  account  of  our  sailing  so  very  un- 
expectedly. 

"  Mr.  Cloud,  you  may  return  to  your  watch  on 
deck,  and  be  careful  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  and 
report  to  me  directly  if  anything  occurs.  Mr.  Swivel 
remains  with  me  to  help  to  mark  out  our  intended 
course." 

Mr.  Cloud  withdrew,  and  Dick  Swivel  was  left  alone 
with  his  captain. 

Will  North  laid  a  large  chart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  table,  and  the  two  men  were  soon  but-y  laying 
their  course.  ,  ' 

Sam  Cloud  went  on  deck  at  his  captain's  command, 
and  tgok  all  the  necessary  precautious  iu  regard  to  the 
watch. 

The  speech  ho  had  liftened  to  from  Will  North  had 
greatly  surprised  him. 

For  several  years  past,  previous  to  sailing  on  a  trip, 
he  had  listened  to  something  of  the  same  sci't,  but 
still  never  anything  quite  like  it. 

"  Pirates  after  Ihis  schooner  !"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self. 

The  man  was  rapidly  accumtilating  a  fortune  by 
meajis  of  this  same  little  vessel,  and  nothing  in  the 
world  would  startle  him  so  quickly  as  the  idea  of  any 
harm  happening  to  it. 

And,  dear  reader,  if  you  could  have  seen  the  Cony, 
you  would  have  laughed  at  the  thought  of  her  being 
captured,  unless  it  was  by  a  whole  fleet  of  armed  ves- 
sels. She  was  a  beautiful  little  schooner,  of  about  one 
hundred  ana  fifty  tons.  There  was  nothing  very  won- 
derful about  her  either  for  build  or  rig,  but  the  great 
neatness  of  all  things  on  board  of  her,  from  rail  to 
truck,  was  very  gratifying  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  sea- 
men who  saw  her. 

The  cabin,  in  which  Will  North  and  his  mate  were 
?now  making  careful  calculations  with  the  chart  was 
strewn  vrith  arms. 

At  the  end  of  the  room,  half  way  between  the  walls, 
the  men  were  seated  at  a  small  table,  on  which  wa.si  a 
silver  bell,  with  which  the  captain  summoned  his  ser- 
vant, while  at  the  other  end  the  mainmast  ran  down 
through,  and  around  it  were  stuck  a  dozen  revolvers. 

Around  the  room,  in  racks  [on  the  walls,  were  ar- 
ranged some  two  dozen  muskets  and  heavy  double- 
barrelled  shoi-guna,  while  cutlasses  were  hung  up  in 
every  conceivable  manner.  The  cabin  was  a  perfect 
arsenal.  They  had  two  little  brass  cannon  that  could 
be  mounted  on  the  to'gallant  fo'castle,  in  case  of  need. 

The  men,  about  fifteen  in  all,  who  manned  the 
schooner,  were  as  capable  of  sustaining  a  fight  as  any 
you  oould  well  find. 

They  were  well  used  to  trading  with  the  savages  of 
Oceanica — for  which  pursuit  the  Cony  had  been  built 
— and  not  one  of  them  but  could  relate  some  thrilling 
story  of  daring  adventure)  among  these  cruel  can- 
nibals.. 

Yes,  the  Cony  was  built  for  "  trading,"  yet  her  war- 
like appearance  would  suggest  a  bit  of  jiirating,  butonly 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  nmiuig  and  deceitful 
islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  r;yi  t,  il  yuu  that  all  the 
precautions  the  "traders"  take  Hre  sometimes  of  no 
avail,  and  many  a  craft  has  been  lured  to  destruction 
on  the  fatal  reefs,  and  no  soul  escaped  to  tell  the  sicken- 
ing story. 

The  Cony  was  about  to  start  on  a  trading  trip  ;  seve- 
lal  times  ah'ea<iy  she  had  l>eeu,  and  always  returned 
successful.  Would  she  this  time  '.  Loaded  as  she  was 
with  calico,  t<jbacco,  rum,  and  gorgeous  glass  beads  for 
the  "  ti-ade,"  what  a  prize  she  would  be  to  those  inhu- 
man cannibal.^.  However,  we  shall  see.  It  is  three 
days  later.  ■ 

The  Cony  is  bounding  along  over  the  foaming  bil- 
lows, with  a  fair  biee^e  and  unclouded  sky.  Nothing 
has  been  seen  of  the  pirates.  They  would  willingly 
meet  them  now,  and  perhaps  Dan  Morgan  knows  it. 
Hh  lias  heard  of  Will  North's  prowess,  and  probably 


feam  him.  The  day  passed  quietly  without  any  un- 
usual occurrence.  Sam  Cloud  has  the  first  watch,  and 
at  midnight  he  is  to  be  relieved  by  Dick  Swivel  The 
night  is  almost  painfully  quiet,  and  the  sea  is  \-erv 
smooth.  Dick  seemed  to  have  no  desire  to  turn  in  uutd 
his  own  watch,  and  so  he  is  on  deck,  leaning  on  the 
rail,  talking  with  Sam  Cloud.  The  mellow  light  of  the 
mcjon  made  objects  on  the  deck  of  the  schooner  pLiinly 
visible,  and  far  av.iiy  in  her  wake  gleamed  and  sparkled, 
the  flancnig,  foam-tappeaf  waves.  Sim  Cloud  leaned 
over  the  rail,  and  listtned  intently  for  several  minutes; 
then,  raising  his  head  and  looking  startled,  he  cried  : 

"  Did  you  hear  a  voice  ofi"  th  le,  sir  •"  at  the  same 
time  pointing  away  otf  the  starboard  bow  V 

"  No,"  said  Dick  ;  "  did  ycju  <" 

'■  \  es,  sir  ;  1  heard  a  person  scream  as  if  in  great  dis- 
tress, or  perhaps' it  sounded  more  like  a  child,"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Ha,  ha  !"  laughed  Dick,  carelessly.  "  I  guess  you 
were  dreaming  you  heard  j-pur  own  brats  yell,  same 
as  they  do  when  you  correct  their  morals  at  home 
thar  in  Sydney.    Hey,  Sam  ?' 

"  I  teh  you  I  heard  it  as  plain  as  I  hear  you  talking, 
Dick  Swivel." 

"  Sai-tain,  Sam  ;  I  know|you  did  ;  but  you  must  re- 
member the  whelps  came  honestly  by  their  wicked 
tendencies,  and  " 

"  Hark,  man  I — there  it  is  again  ;  no  imagination  is 
that,  I  tell  you,  Dick." 

"  Great  Ca;sar  !"  exclaimed  Dick,  where  did  thai 
yell  come  from  <" 

'■  You  wouldn't  believe  me  at  first,"  said  Sam. 

"  There  it  is  again,  right  off  the  starboard  bow,  aaul 
nothing  in  sight." 

'■  Punch  me,  Sam — hit  me  on  the  head  with  a  b»- 
laying  pin  ;  do  something  to  wake  me,  for  I  do  believe 
I  am  asleep." 

"Shall  we  call  the  captain?"  asked  Sam,  and  hia 
face  looked  very  white  in  the  moonlight. 

Again  a  faint,  dismal  howl  came  over  the  water. 

Could  it  have  been  fear  that  made  Dick  Swivel  teD 
the  second  made  in  such  a  hurried  manner  to  call  the 
captain  while  he  asked  the  man  at  the  wheel  if  he  had 
heard  the  curious  sound. 

Will  North  came  on  deck,  and,  after  hearing  the  re- 
ports of  the  men,  together  with  that  of  the  steersman, 
who  had  also  heard  the  strange  cry  and  was  greatly 
frightened,  he  waitsd  quietly  in  order  to  hear  it  him- 
self. He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Above  the  slight  wash 
of  the  water  against  the  sides  of  the  schooner,  a  dis- 
tinct, yet  seemingly  very  distant,  scream  or  yell  was 
heard,  as  if  some  hiuiian  being  was  La  mortal  agony. 
The  face  of  Sam  Cloud  became  almost  ghastly  white  ; 
yet  he  was  called  a  brave  man.'  Dick  Su-ivel  was  very 
quiet.  Sailors  are  naturally  superstitious,  and  cer- 
taiuly  this  strange  cry  was  supernatural  enough  to  ex- 
cite their  imagination  to  its  very  fullest  extent. 

Here,  in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ijiOes  away 
from  land,  wit'a  not  another  Mving,  moving  thing  in 
sight,  and  the  bright  moon  making  objects  as  plain  as 
day,  to  hear  an  unearthly  cry  like  that  come  over  the 
water  at  the  hour  of  midnight  was  certainly  verj 
startling,  to  say  the  least. 

At  first  Captain  North  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but 
he  showed  not  the  least  particle  of  fear  before  his  men. 
He  was  as  calm  and  cool  as  ever  when  he  told  Dick 
Swivel  to  double  his  watch  and  call  him  again  if  any- 
thing further  transpired;  then  he  returned  to  his  cabin, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  night  passed  quietly,  ex- 
cept that  at  long  intervals  the  strange  sound  was  heard 
coming  over  the  waters  from  afar,  and  falling  on  the 
ears  of  frightened  seamen,  it  most  eSectuaUy  kept 
them  from  sleeping  on  their  watch  that  night. 

"  Sail  ho  '"  from  the  look-out,  greeted  their  ears 
early  in  the  moaning. 

Will  North  was  soon  on  deck. 

The  schooner  was  movijig  slowly  through  the  water, 
and  away  ofl'  on  her  starboard  quarter  a  dark 
object  could  be  seen,  which  Will  proved  with  his 
glass  to  be  a  disabled  barque.  A  boat  was  got  reidy 
to  start  at  once.  Several  shotguns,  a  few  mus- 
kets and  cutlasses  were  put  in  the  boat. 
It  was  thought  to  be  onlj'  a  disabled  vessel,  but  WiU 
North  was  cautious  in  everything.  Perhaps  half  the 
distance  to  her  had  been  passed  when  they  saw  sh( 
was  a  total  wreck.  A  torn,  ragged  sail  flapped  iu  th( 
slight  breeze  that  had  sprung  up  since  morning,  anc 
the  stern  had  begun  to  settle  into  the  water.  A  dis 
gusting  odour  was  in  the  air,  and  seemed  to  come  frou 
the  direction  of  the  wreck. 

••  Avast  pulling  ;  what  is  that  ?"  shouted  Will  North 
"  There  is  some  one  on  board  of  her,  and  they  are  crj-^ 
ing  for  our  assistance.  Pull  ahead  men,  in  *'be  namf 
of  mercy,  and  let's  help  them." 
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Again  they  heard  the  loud  cries  and  demoniacal  yells 
of  the  preceding  night. 

'■  Look,  men,  look  !"  cried  Will  North.  "  There  are 
men  there  yet  alive.    Look  into  her  cross-trees." 

He  Landed  his  glass  to  Dick  Swivel,  and  he  declared 
there  was  a  man  aloft,  and  that  he  vpas  waving  some 
object  in  hia  hand  to  attract  their  attention. 

They  were  still  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
vrreck.  She  was  slightly  careened  from  them  so  that 
they  could  not  see  her  deck.  And  loud  above  the  oars 
In  the  row-locka  came  those  fierce  wild  yells.  They 
ill  shouted,  and  the  cries  stopped  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  were  soon  resumed  again.  Deep,  savage  growls, 
unearthly  yells,  and  then  low,  harsh  mioans,  as  it  suuie 
poor  creature  waa  sufiering  the  direst  torture.  They 
reached  the  wreck.  The- stern  being  lower  down  in 
the  water  than  the  forward  part,  they  veiy  naturally 
tried  to  board  her  from  that  quarter, 

On  her  stem  in  gilt  letters,  and  half  under  water, 
iras  : 

DOLORES. 

IGONLEZ  Y  Ca.,  JKDDO,  JaPAN. 
1S60. 

Will  North  was  the  first  to  clamber  on  deck. 

The  others  were  following  over  the  stern  when  he 
•was  heard  to  say,  "My  God  !  quick,  Dick  Swivel, 
^uick  I" 

Then  came  a  savage  yell,  and  two  reports  from  his 
revolver  in  rapid  succession. 

Dick  Swivel,  followed  close  by  Sam  Cloud  and  seve- 
ral of  the  men,  was  on  deck  in  an  instant,  and  then 
they  beheld,  dead  at  the  feet  of  Cfept.  North,  the  gaunt, 
emaciated  creature  that  had  so  startled  and  alarmed 
them  with  its  fierce,  wild  yells. 

And  no  wonder,  for  the  animal  had  been  dying  of 
Starvation. 

Dead  on  the  deck  before  them  lay  the  body  of  a 
full-grown  female  tiger.  But  little  blood  had  oozed 
from  the  fatal  wound  in  her  heart.  The  thin  whiskered 
lips  had  already  shrunk  away,  disclosing  the  clean, 
sharp  teeth,  and  the  wasted,  attenuated  form  told  of 
the  greatest  sufiering  before  death. 

"  Ahoy,  up  there  in  the  lagging,  you  ;  come  down 
now,"  halloed  Dick. 

The  man  in  the  cross-trees  made  no  reply,  took  no 
notice,  but  still  his  signal  waved. 

The  men  were  all  looking  up  at  this  strange  man. 

"  Come,  shipmate,  come  down,"  again  cried  Dick, 
''  we're  your  friends." 

No  notice  was  taken  of  this. 

"  Here,  Tom  Long,  get  aloft  there,  and  see  what's 
Tip  with  him  ;  he  may  have  fainted  ;  who  knows  ?" 

The  man  went  half  way  up  the  rigging  and  came 
back  pale  as  death. 

"  The. man's  dead,  sir,"  he  reported.  "  It  is  only  his 
ihirt  sleeve  you  see  flying  in  the  wind." 

A  loud  cry  from  one  of  the  men  attracted  attention. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  Capt.  North  will  you  read  what's 
written  here  on  the  "bulwarks  I" 

After  some  time  Will  North  found  the  scrawl,  and 
tead  : 

'•Igonlez&  Co.,  Jeddo,  Japan,  own  this  barque.  She 
was  in  their  own  trade.  I  who  scrawl  this  with  mj 
finger  dipped  in  my  own  blood  am  Carlo  Igonlez.  I 
was  taking  a  voyage  with  my  daughter  for  my  health 
when  this  misfortune  occurred.  Oh,  God,  have  mercy. 
Taken  by  surprise  in  the  night  time  by  pirates,  we 
were  soon  beaten,  and  the  barque  was  scuttled,  but 
thanks  to  my  precaution  when  she  was  built,  she  can't 
gink.  I  saw  my  only  daughter  borne  away  in  the  arms 
of  the  villain  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief.  They  called 
liim  Morgan.  If  this  is  ever  read  by  mortal  eye,  I 
beseech  you  to  give  information  of  my  death  to  my 
f  artner  at  jfeddo,  and  you  shall  be  rewarded.  I  am 
a  dying  man.  I  have  been  two  days  writing  this, 
creeping  from  the  rigging  every  chance  the  tiger  gives 
me.  I  shall  end  my  agony  by  committing  suicide.  Oh 
God,  have  mercy.  Oh,  forgive  the  sins  of  a  dying 
man.    Dying — dving  " 

The  men  all  shuddered,  and  some  swore  great  oaths 
and  told  of  the  valorous  deed.?  they  would  do  if  they 
could  come  face  to  face  with  the  pirate  crew. 

Captain  North  looked  pale  and  stern. 

"  Jen.isalem!"  exclaimed  Dick  Swivel.  "  If  I  once  got 
hold  of  that jDan  Morgan,  I'd  never  let  go  ;  no  sir." 

"  But  where  did  the  tiger  come  from  f"  asked  Sam 
Cloud. 

"  Strange,  very  strange,"  half  muttered  Will  North, 
adding  aloud  :  "  We  can't  remain  here  long — this 
iL.ii.li  ii  horrible." 

l.  -v  -S'-'parated  and  commenced  looking  around,  ar.d 
.  -.  ;  ^jv  Sain  Cloud  walked  into  the  cabin.  At  the  cn- 
.  .    ^-weie  several  of  the  men,  who  appeared  to  bs 
ui  agitated. 


Looking  in,  he  saw  Captain  North  leaning  agaillBt  a 
staunchion,  and  gazing  before  him  fixedly.  The  stench 
was  suflocatiug. 

No  wonder  Will  Noith  was  staring  vacantly  before 
him. 

The  cabin  was,  or  rather  had  been,  well  fitted  up, 
but  now  all  around  on  the  soft,  rich  carpet  and  half 
reclining  in  some  of  the  velvet-lined  chairs,  were  the 
putrefying  remains  of  the  innocent  victims  of  the 
ruthless  pirates. 

Hei  e  and  there  on  the  floor  were  small  pools  of  a  very 
yellowish  matter  that  Cifme  from  the  rotting  bodies,  and 
in  one  pai  ticular  case  it  had  flowed  oft'among  the  bright 
flowers  of  the  carpet,  and  become  lost  among  the  roses 
and  violets,  like  a  pestilence  falling  over  a  peaceful 
land.  The  men  were  honified.  They  left  the  ship  as 
soon  as  possible.  Finding  nothing  on  her  of  any  value 
(she  had  been  stripped  by  the  pirates),  they  set  her  on 
fire,  and  rowed  quickly  back  to  the  Cony. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  men  showed  any  incli- 
nation to  talk  ;  the  impressions  of  death  they  had  re- 
ceived on  the  wreck  were  too  vivid.  They  had  seen 
death  in  its  most  disgusting  form.  How  long  before 
they  would  meet  it  in  another  manner,  not  so  disgust- 
ing, but  almost  as  tenible  ?  The  burning  wreck  was  in 
sight  until  noon.  In  the  afternoon  a  sail  was  seen.  . 
Capt.  North  thought  it  was  a  schooner,  and  soon  they 
were  near  enough  to  prove  him  correct.  She  bore 
down  until  she  was  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  them, 
and  then  stood  away  until  her  black  hull  vfas  lost  in 
the  distance.  Capt.  North  went  to  the  cabin.  The 
watch  was  placed  as  usual.  Before  midnight  Will 
North  was  awakened  by  loud  cries,  shouts,  and  pistol 
shots.  He  must  have  divined  the  cause  of  it  in  a  mea- 
sure, for,  springing  from  his  f  berth,  he  stuck  his  belt 
full  of  revolvers,  and,  seizing  a  cutlass,  rushed  on 
deck. 

He  was  met  by  Sara  Cloud,  who  cried  :  "  It  is  Dan 
Morgan's  crew  ;  they  boarded  |u8  from  the  larboard 
quarter." 

"  More  than  one  boat  ?" 

"  No,  I  think  not,  but  they  have  shot  the  steersman. 
The  men  are  rushing  to  the  ckbin  for  arms." 
Go,  then,  and  helpi  Clamp  to  arm  them." 
He  ran  forward  to  the  bow. 

Dick  Swivel  and  three  men  of  his  watch  were  trying 
to  keep  the  pirates  off  with  cutlasses. 

He  saw  they  were  giving  way,  and  shouted  to  Dick  : 
"Hold  on  just  a  minute." 

He  sprang  after  the  cannon,  which  was  always  kept 
loaded,  and,  soon  tearing  off  the  tarred  canvas  cover- 
ing, he  dragged  it  along  and  placed  it  close  to  the 
railing,  so  as  to  rake  the  deck.  The  little  brass  six- 
pounder  was  filled  nearly  to  the  muzzle  with  bullets 
and  small  shot. 

It  was  fired  by  means  of  a  patent  lock,  and,  giving 
a  signal  to  DicSftand  his  men,  they  at  once  retreated, 
and  the  pirates  came  rushing  over  on  to  the  deck. 
Then  Will  North  pulled  the  string,  and,  before  the 
report  hadjceased  to  shake  the  schooner,  the  groans  and 
screams  of  the  wounded  and  dying  filled  the  air.  The 
men  were  now  beginning  to  come  on  deck,  armed  to 
the  teeth. 

"NoAv,  my  brave  men,  at  them  with  revolvers," 
ciied  Will  North.  "  Here,  Sam,  detail  a  few  men  |to 
man  jthe  starboard  boat,  and  be  in  readiness  to  stop 
their  escape.  Be  quick. 

And  not  one  did  escape.  They  captured  the  boat. 
Some  were  drowned,  but  the  greater  portion  of  them 
were  kDled  ;  only  three  were  wounded.  A  council  of 
war,  aa  it  were,  was  held.  They  could  not  see  the 
schooner  from  which  the  boat  had  come,  but  knew  she 
must  be  very  near.  The  night  had  grown  very  dark, 
and  the  wind  was  rising  fast.  Captain  North,  with  a 
crew  of  picked  men,  entered  a  boat,  and  rowed  out 
into  the  darkness.  They  had  proceeded  but  a  Short 
distance  when  they  were  hailed  : 

"  Boat  ahoy  !    What  luck  !"  by  a  gruff  voice. 

They  made  no  answer  ;  it  was  soon  repeated  ;  then 
Will  North  replied,  in  a  disguised  tone  ; 

"  All  right,  we've  settled  her.  Show  ns  a  light  so 
we  ciiu  see  where  you  are." 

Presently  a  light  was  seen.  It  was  a  lantern  hung 
over  the  side  of  a  low,  black,  evil-looking  schooner. 
It  was  the  same  one  they  had  seen  in  the  afternoon. 
Thty  s;iw  dark,  swai-thy  faces  looking  over  the  rail 
into  the  glcon,  but  they  themselves  could  not  be 
seen. 

'■  MufBe   the  oars,"    exclaimed    Captain  North. 
"  Now  hold  fast.    Back  water — steady  ;  pull  around  | 
hwr  litorn."    All  tuesa  orders  v.eie  c;ivou  in  alow  ton'-,  j 
They  soon  reaclied  the  opposite  side  of  the  deck  from 
the  "light.    Fastening  the  grappling'  irons,  they  sprang 
on  board,  with  theii'  cutlasses  in  their  teeth,  their  belts 


stuck  full  of  revolvers,  and  the  full  determination  in 
their  hearts  to  conquer  or  die. 

The  pirates,  taken  so  entirely  l>ysurprise  wore  pani  •- 
stricken,  and  soon  yielded.  A  few  took  to  the  boats 
and  e.5caped  ;  some  were  shot  and  killed  ;  but  nine  vil- 
lainous-looking fellows  were  made  prisoners.  Pas.^n-; 
the  cabin  door  Will  North  heard  a  scream  ;  it  sounded 
like  the  voice  of  a  female. 

He  rushed  into  the  cabin. 

What  was  his  astonishment  to  find  Clamp  hylaing 
in  his  strong  black  arms  the  itfliiiing  foiin  ct  -i 
beautiful  young  lady.  To  all  appearance  .she  haJ 
fainted. 

"  Now,  Miss ie  Ida,  dat's  a  good  lady,  speak,  do  3pe:ik 
to  ole  Clamp,"  the  negro  was  repeating. 

An  elderly  Woman  was  standing  i-y,  wringiiig  hci 
hands,  and  in  a  fair"\vay  to  have  liysteric.-;.  It  was  thi  = 
woman,  who,  by  her  screaming,  had  attiaoti^d  Will 
North.  His  first  impression  was  to  strike  away  the  biiie 
arms  of  the  negro  from  so  beautiful  a  burden.  But  the 
woman  so  far  recovered  herself  as  to  tell  Liiii  that 
Clamp  had  been  their  slave  several  years  before  in 
Cuba,  but  they  had  passed  through  so  many  dagger < 
and  excitements  of  late  that  when  he  rushed  iuco  the 
room  they  h.id  failed  to  recognise  him,  and,  expecting 
to  be  killed,  the  overstrung  nei-ves  of  Ida  Igonlez  could 
bear  no  more,  and  she  had  swooned.  In  for- 
mer days  she  had  been  very  kind  to  Clamp,  and 
regretted  his  loss  after  he  had  run  avrav,  and  now  the 
poor  old  negro  was  half  frightened  to  death  for  fesr 
he  had  killed  her.  Will  North  produced  a  fl„,-;k  or 
brandy  from  Ids  pocket,  and  ohafiing  the  temple.;  and 
ears  of  the  young  lady,  she  soon  reeovere-d.  Mariy 
rare  and  valuable  goods  were  found  on  the  pirate's 
craft — which  they  removed  to  the  hold  of  the  Cony 
the  next  morning.  Captain  North  gave  Sam  (.'loud  a 
crew  to  work  the  captured  schooner  back  to  Sydney, 
but  he  was  to  keep  within  hailing  distance  of  the  con- 
voy. The  prisoners  were  confined  in  jirons.  Nothing 
was  seen  of  Dan  Morgan.  It  was  thought  he  must 
have  got  away  in  one  of  the  boats.  Captain  NortI 
and  his  crew  of  brave  men  never  had  expected  to  re- 
turn to  port  in  this  manner.  Dan  Morgan  was  ar 
Englishman,  and  brought  up  in  the  worst  school  oi 
vice  in  the  world — the  streets  of  London.  He  had 
grown  from  bad  to  worse  until  at  last  he  had  become 
a  murderer,  an  outlaw,  and  a  pirate  on  the'  Pacific 
Ocean.  For  years  his  name  had  been  the  synonyme  of 
terror  to  all  the  sailors  on  the  route  from  Australia  to 
China.  There  had  been  a  price  set  on  his  head,  but 
he  could  not  be  eaught.  The  absurd  stories  of  his  re- 
venge and  cruelty  were  the  gre-at  cause  of  the  fear  hia 
name  inspired.  On  their  trip  back  they  stopped  at  an 
island,  and  procured  several  friendly  natives  to  assist 
them  in  working  the  schooner.  Ida  Igonlez  told  Will 
North  the  story  of  ht;r  sad  misfortunes,  ho>v  her 
dear  father  induced  her  to,  take  the  voyage  against  her 
own  wishes.  She  knew  but  little  about  the  surprise, 
the  bloody  affray  at  night,  and  the  cruel  deeds  of  mur- 
der. She  and  her  maid  had  been  well  treated.  Morgan 
intended  to  ransom  them.  She  was  not  sure  her 
father  was  dead,  yet  she  mourned  him  as  such. 
That  subject  was  too  painful,  ehe  could  not  talk  upon 
it.  Her  great  round  eyes  WQuld  fill  with  tears,  and 
her  noble  l;)rea8t  would  rise  and  fallvith  the  sorrowful 
emotions  that  the  mention  of  her  dear  father's  name 
suggested.  She  was  extremely  beautiful,  and  hei 
beauty  was  of  that  dark,  melancholy  kind  that  can  ba 
found  only  among  the  passionate  daughters  of  fair, 
sunny  Spain.,  Her  hair  was  long,  glossy,  and  black  aa 
a  raven's  wing.  The  complexion  of  her  fine  oval  face 
was  a  dark  olive,  and  the  sight  of  Will  North,  or  even 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  would  sometimes  cause  her 
beautiful  round  cheeks  to  glow  with  that  warm,  ri^sh 
carmine  that  is  only  seen  in  the  dark  daughters  of  tha 
south,  and  is  never  equalled  in  the  lace<  ot  the  blonde. 
Will  North  loved  her.  At  first  he  had  only  pitied  her  ; 
then  he  esteemed,  admired,  and  now  loved  her.  He 
never  told  her  of  the  discovery  of  the  wreck,  and  thdt 
he  already  knew  her  story  before  she  told  it  to  him. 
He  could  not  speak  of  the  fearful  sight  he  beheld  on 
that  disabled  barque,  and  what  must  have  been  het 
father's  fate.  But  the  tieer  !  The  dreadfrl  vnysii^vv. 
He  must  ask  her  about  that.  But  she  m  ghtj  -.usiej  j 
and  he  dared  not  do  it.  Fortunately,  ^lowcVer,  lot 
him,  Dick  Swivel  managed  to  get  the  whole  story 
from  one  of  the  prisoners.  After  the  pirates  had  scut- 
tled the  barque  iiud  were  about  to  leave  her,  thsy  dis- 
covei'ed  a  man  hi  1  iu  the  cros^trevs.  T';ey  'firediseveral 
slrjts  .-It  hiui,  lu:  lie  kept  on  the  opposite  .side  of  the 
mr.^t,  and  they  failed  to  strike  hiui.  iiorgan  had  a 
fierce  full-grown  tiger — one  of  the  Bengal  speci*.  He 
had  taken  it  from  a  merchant  vessel, he  had  captured 
Perhaps  some  Bailor  had  spsnt  the  whole  wages  of  his 
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voyage  to  speculate  in  the  Imite.  A  fifindish  thought 
came  into  the  head  of  the  pirate. 

He  had  the  cage  containing  tho  tiger  brought  on 
deck,  and  then  trau^fen-ed  to  the  Dolores  ;  then  he 
mr.de  the  brute  insensible  vrith  chloroform,  and  break- 
ing up  the  cage,  they  watched  the  poor  man  in  the 
cross-trees  from  their  boats  with  loaded  rifles,  and 
>7hen  the  animal  came  to,  these  inhuman  metches 
went,back  to  their  own  schooner,  and  sailed  away. 

The  man  in  the  cross-trees  died  a  most  horrible 
death.  No  tongue  can  tell,  no  pen  can  describe  his 
hours  of  mortal  anguish.  He  starved  to  death.  He 
could  not  descend  to  the  deck  for  fear  of  the  tiger, 
and,  confined  as  he  Vv'as  to  his  narrow  resting-place, 
his  torture  was  beyond  imagination. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  Cony  arrived  at  Sidney, 
and  the  large  reward  for  the  destruction  of  the  pirate 
Jlorgan  was,  after  some  delay,  divided  among  the 
brave  sailors.  This,  together  with  the  valuable  goods 
they  found  on  board  the  captured  schooner  and  the 
price  they  received  for  the  schooner  itself,  made  almost 
a  fortune  for  each  of  them. 

In  kss  time  than  a  year  Will  North  was  married 
to  Ida  Igonlez.  The  fortune  she  inherited,  from  her 
father  was  immense.  This,  joined  to  Will  Noi-th's 
own  savings,  made  them  vei-y  wealthy.  Clamp  be- 
came their  devoted  follower,  and  although,  by  a  strange 
piece  01  luck,  he  was  possessed  of  a  fortvme  consider- 
ing his  humble  wants,  stiU  remained  to  them  a  de- 
voted and  attached  servant.  Ida  Igonlez,  or  rather  Mrs. 
North,  always  carries  in  her  bosom  a  locket  holding  a 
picture  of  her  dear  father.  At  times  when  reminded 
of  that  fearful  voyage,  she  will  take  it  from  its  warm 
lesting  placo,  and  while  hot  tears  fall  from  her  splen- 
did eyes  she  will  cover  the  golden  trinket  with  pas- 
sionate kisses. 

They  are  now  living  happily  together,  not  far  from 
thi  city  b£  New  York,  and  two  olive  branches  have 
sprung  up  to  bless  their  union.  Will  North  is  a  ficti- 
tious name  :  but  the  one  who  told  me  this  chapter  of 
his  life's  history  assures  me  it  is  true,  and  adds  that 
ho  never  quite  forgot  the  heartrending  eight  of  the 
wreck,but  often  blessed  the  many  curious  circumstances 
that  gave  liim  the  opportunity  to  rescue  Ida  Igonlez 
from  the  desperate  pirate,  Morgan,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 


A  WINTER  SOLILOQUY. 

{fow  winter  holds  the  frosty  reign 

With  sceptre  rude  and  fearless. 
Arid  drifts  the  snow  along  the  plain, 

Where  all  is  bare  and  cheerless. 
Elo;ik  v.-inds  sweep  down  the  mountains  high. 

With  melancholy  vrailtng  ; 
Across  the  diUl  and  leaden  sky 

Black,  rugged  clouds  are  sailing. 

The  wreaths  the  gladsome  summer  wore. 

Of  green  leaves  and  bright  flowers, 
Now  crisp,  BOW  faded,  strew  the  grove, ' 

And  cheerless  woodland  bowers  : 
From  whose  drear  aisles  the  birds  have  flown, 

With  all  their  songs  of  gladness, 
Where  now  I  wander  all  cTlone, 

Oppressed  with  grief  and  sadness. 

For  thtre  is  sn-Jcess  in  my  heart, 

Whore  love's  fond  tendrils  languish; 
From  darling  Annie  forced  to  part. 

My  9onl  18  filled  with  anguish. 
We  parted  when  the  summer  yields. 

To  autumn  stead  and  sob&r, 
And  frosts  began  to  deck  the  fields 

With  bro-mi  hti*s  of  October. 

But  now  the  thorn  in  yonder  vale— 

Where  oft  we've  met  together, 
Ko  longer  scents  the  evening  gale 

That  sweeps  the  frozan  heather. 
The  tree  beneath  whose  fragrant  shade 

Our  tender  vows  were  plighted, 
Beneath  old  winter's  hand  is  laid, 

And  all  its  buds  are  blighted. 

But  frost  and  snow  will  disappear. 

Return  the  birds  and  flowers, 
Thtn  witU  my  darling  como  to  cheer 

These  melancholy  houis. 
Bright  harbingers  of  spring,  for  thco 

My  bosom  fondly  yeameth; 
And  bring  sweet  Annie  back  to  me. 

When  balmy  May  returneth. 


The  farmers  dwelling  along  the  shores  of  the  River 
Erne  and  Lough  Oughter  are  in  a  state  of  great  un-' 
easiness  at  no  appearance  of  the  proposed  drainage 
vrorks  being  commenced,  now  that  the  good  weather 
has  set  in. 

Becker  Bros.'  Pnrest  andEest  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is  a 
combination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  all 
that  is  requisite  to  mako  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Great  Goorire's- 
^reet,  I>ubUn. 


THE   TWO   CHAMOIS-HUNTERS,  j 

How  often  the  question  is  asked,  v^ben  we  read  or 
hear  of  an  exciting  story — is  it  true?  How  much  of  it 
is  true,  and  how  much  "  madi?  up  V  The  picture  you 
have  been  looking  at  sets  before  you  a  real  fact  which 
took  place  in  the  Alpine  regions,  and  is  well  known  to 
the  friends  of  sport  there. 

Chainoi.i-hunting  is  the  most  dangerous  as  well  as 
the  most  exciting  of  all  sports.  jMany  a  brave  moun- 
taineer has  fallen  a  victim  to  his  passion  for  the 
chase. 

Hans  VV'alcher  and  Rudolf  Blasi  started  together  one 
morning  to  hunt  chamois.  Talking  cheeiiully,  and 
every  now  and  then  raising  the  merry  "  jodel"  (a  Swiss 
cry  in  the  Alps),  which  echoed  through  the  mountain, 
they  chmbed  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  Ischingel  till 
■they  reached  the  highest  point.  Here  they  stood  .still, 
and  then  decided  to  separate  and  seek  theii-  fortune'^in 
opposite  directions.  They  agreed  to  meet  at  nightfall 
at  Valzuber's  hut  ;  meanwhile  each  pursued  his  own 
way,  Hans  in  the  direction  whither,  spaikliug  like  sil- 
ver, the  peak  ot  the  Hanstook  pierced  the  clouds,  while 
Blasi  boldly  climbed  the  rocky  precipice  of  St.  Martin, 
glittering  with  crystals  of  ice. 

Blasi  soon  spied  a  chamois.  His  heart  beat  with 
joy.  He  took  aim  and  fired.  The  animal  uttered  a 
loxid  cry,  sprang  up  and  fell.  Quickly  he  hurried  to 
the  spot  where  she  had  fallen,  but  before  he  could 
reach  her  she  had  got  up  again  and  fled.  She  jumped 
over  wide  chasms  and  frightful  precipices  to  get  out  of 
his  sight,  but  stiil  ever  followed  by  Blasi,  who,  aban- 
doning himself  entirely  to  his  passion  for  the  chase, 
soon  forgot  all  about  the  way  and  the  path,  till  he  found 
himself  just  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice  on  tiie  side  of 
which  was  a  narrow  ledge  scarcely  a  hand's  breadth  in 
size,  upon  which  he  unthinkingly  sprang — but  when 
too  late,  he  discovered  with  liorror  that  he  could  find 
no  place  for  his  feet  further  down,  and  that  return  up- 
wards was  also  impossible.  There  he  hangs,  as  it  were, 
deserted  and  alone. 

Before  him  is  a  yawning  abyss,  above  him  an  over- 
hanging precipice ;  grim  death  of  the  most  terrible  kind 
stares  him  in  the  face.  Ke  commends  his  soul  to  God, 
for  of  human  help  he  feels  there  can  be  no  chance. 

His  irons,  with  thick,  sharp  spikes  in  them  which, 
fastened  over  his  feet,  have  so  often  helped  him  on 
ice  or  glacier,  and  which  hang  cTut  of  his  hunting-pouch, 
can't  help  him  now,  neither  the  great  nails  which  pro- 
ject from  his  strong  boots,  nor  his  good  rifle,  whose 
strap  he  convukively  clutches.  There  he  must  stand, 
leaning  firmly  against  the  rock,  while  his  feet  are  plant- 
ed firmly  in  two  narrow  ledges.  An  energetic  will  and 
determination  are  still  impressed  on  his  countenance, 
but  they  are  mingled  with  fear  of  impending  death. 

The  approaching  sunset  brings  him  new  sufferings, 
but  not  a  single  raj'  of  hope.  His  loud  call,  too,  is  quite 
in  vain.  One  thought  only  gives  him  hope  ia  his 
trouble.  "  I  know,"  he  felt,  "that  if  I  don't  come 
home  my  faithful  Hans  will  search  for  me  from  rock 
to  rock,  and  at  last,  perhaps,  guided  by  God,  will  find 
me  on  the  precipice." 

But,  oh,  horror  !  can  he  survive  through  the  long 
terrible  night  in  this  position,  in  this  solitude  ? 

Jleanwhile  the  sun  sinks  lower  and  lower  ;  mingled 
with  the  evening  mists,  its  golden  rays  .still  tinge  the 
grey  rocks  of  the  Freiberg,  till  at  last  they  fade  away 
altogether.  'Then  dark,  threatening  clouds  overspread 
the  sky,  a  sultry  stillness  oppressed  the  atmosphere, 
and  at  last  a  violent  thunderstorm  bur.3t.  down  from 
the  heavens.  The  mountains  re-echo  far  and  wide 
with  the  roar  of  the  thunder,  the  glaciers  crack,  the 
wind  howls  through  the  ravines,  the  brave  huntsman's 
soul  sinks  in  despair. 

The  weather  clears  up.  The  clouds  pass  away.  The 
mild  light  of  the  stars  shines  down  from  the  dark  blue 
firmament.  This  is  some  little  comfort  to  him,  but  it 
does  not  bring  him  deliverance  or  help. 

Thus  hour  after  hour  of  the  seemingly  endless  night 
passes  away.  Now  doubting,  now  hoping,  now  looking 
up  to  God,  now  .thinking  of  his  poor  wife  and  cBild,  he 
holds  on  in  that  fixed,  immovable  position  till  the 
gi-ey  morning  re-appears  and  the  new  day  dawns.  Then 
he  cries  : 

"  If  tni  now  I  have  been  able  to  stand  here,  I  shall 
certainly  be  able  to  hold  on  still  longer  ;  the  Lord  is 
doubtless  liltening  to  my  prayers,  and  Hans  will  find 
me  yet." 

Then  the  sun  rises  higher  and  higher,  but  no  Hins 
is  to  be  seen,  and  his  suflferings  increase  with  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  which  soon  reaches  him.  His  strength  is 
failing  more  and  more,  his  breathing  is  heavy.  "  It 
will  soon  be  all  over  cow,"  h«  8^71. 


But  in  his  decp&.-=t  distress  hcif- i-j  d;jproachiijg.  Just 
v^hen  he  was  beginning  to  trtrrtble  t^jd  t jtutr  he  liiars 
above  him  the  cJi,  ••  Bliji  !  bl^a  ■  :.i,d,  ^uiing  up 
with  in  esLuur.ccd  look,  he  icej  Im  tuithtul  rricnd— i 
epectacle"  which  seems  to  hiniiike  a  pleiis^nt  dieaiii. 

"  Hans  !  Hans  '.  is  it  you  God  bfc  praised  !  How 
eagerlj-  have  1  longed  for  you;  but  nuke  haate,  friend 
time  is  precioud.  1  feol  my  strength  fast  ebbing 
away." 

And  the  anewer  sounds  dov.'n  from  above.  "  Here 
I  am;  be  comforted;  you  are  in  God'b  sure  protection: 
If  you  are  able  to  catch  h  <ld  of  tLu  rope,  tie  it  round 
your  belly  and  f.ujten  it  well  '  ' 

The  lope  reaches  hun — wiih  trembling  hand  he  suc- 
ceeds in  fastening  it,  and  then,  almost  poweikss,  h« 
gives  himself  up  to  his  t;ite  ;  gradually  be  is  lifted  up 
— now  he  is  hanging  over  the  precipice — now  he  is  ap- 
proaching the  wished-for  point — now,  thank  God,  he 
has  rSached  it.  In  joy  and  pain  he  einka  upon  the 
breast  01  his  faithful  friend. 

V.Tio  will  wonder  that  during  that  terrible  night 
Bksi's  hair  turned  white,  that,  when  he  gradually  re- 
vived in  the  arms  of  his  fiieud,  he  made  him  a  present 
of  his  rifle,  and  .said  he  would  never  hunt  any  more  ; 
but  who,  too,  if  he  knows  human  nature,  and  espe- 
cially the  nature  of  an  Alpine  huntsman,  willibe  sur- 
piised  when  he  hears  that  BMlsi,  when  he  had  been 
strengthened  by  food  and  drink,  and  saw  a  chamoia 
within  shot,  exclaimed;  "Haas.  I  must  shoot  that 
chamois;  give  me  back  my  rifie;  there's  a  good  feUow'f" 


AN  EXFXTTION  AT  FORT  GARRY. 
The  Manitoba  Gazette  publishes  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  execution  of  Thomas  Scott,  who  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  a  court-martial,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1S70.  It  is  supplied  by  Bruce.  ex-President  of 
Riel's  provisional  govei-nmeni  : — '"  Six  soldiers  had 
been  chosen  to  shoot  .Scott  Augustin  Parisien,  one  of 
t\ie  six  soldiers,  declared  opeulj'  thut  he  would  not 
shoot  at  Scott  ;  and,  in  fact,  he  took  oS"  the  cap  from 
his  guu  before  the  word  of  command,  '  Present !'  was 
given.  Of  the  five  bails  remaining,  onlj-  two  hit  the 
poor  victim,  one  in  the  left  shoulder,  the^other  in  the  uppei 
part  of  the  chest,  above  the  heart.  Had  the  other 
.soldiers  mis.sefl  the  mark  unintentionally,  or  had 
they  willingly  aimed  too  high,  too  low,  or  aside  ?  It 
ia  unknov.-;!.  However  that  may  be,  as  the  two 
wounds  were  not  sufficient  €0  Ci'.use  death— at  least, 
sudden  death — a  man  named  Guillemette  stepped  for- 
ward and  discharged  the  contents  of  a  pistol  close  tc 
Scott's  head  while  he  was  lying  on  the  ground.  This 
ball,  however,  took  a  wrong  direction.  It  went  intc 
the  upper  part  of  the  right  cheek  and  came  out  some- 
where about  the  cartilage  of  the  cose.  Scott  was  still 
not  dead,  but  that  did  not  prevent  his  butchers  from 
placing  him  alive,  and  still  speaking,  in  a  kind  ol 
coffin  made  of  four  rough  boards.  It  was  nailed 
and  placed  in  the  south-eastern  bastion,  and 
an  armed  soldier  was  placed  t.t  the  door.  This 
would  seem  like  a  story  made  at  one's  eass 
if  there  were  not  several  witnesses  full  of  life  who 
heard,  between  the  hours  of  five  and  sis  in  the 
evening,  the  unfortunate  Scott  speaking  from  undel 
the  lid  of  his  coffin,  and  it  is  known  that  he  had  besc 
shot  at  half-past  twelve.  Towards  eleven  o'clock— 
that  is,  after  ten  and  a  half  hours  of  frightful  agonj 
■ — a  person  went  into  the  bastion  and  gave  him  the 
finishing  stroke,  with  a  butcher's  knife,  according  tc 
some  ;  with  a  pistol,  according  to  others.  That  sam« 
person,  after  having  inflicted  the  last  blow  to  pool 
Scott,  said,  as  he  w.is  coming  back  from  the  bastion, 
'  The  dog  shall  not  speak  any  more  ;  he  is  dead  this 
time.'  The  corpse  was  left  in  the  south-eastern 
bastion  a  few  days,  being  kept  by  soldiers,  relieved 
each  in  their  turn.  On  the  third  or  fourth  night  the 
corpse  was  taken  out  of  the  bastion,  placed  in  Dr, 
Schultz's  sleigh,  taken  towards  tha  Red  River,  and 
stopped  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort, 
nearly-  opposite  the  river  La  Seine.  By  means  of  a 
large  stone  tied  to  the  corps?,  the  body  of  Thomaa 
Scott  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  It  was  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  when  the  execution  occurred  that 
the  corpse  was  placed  in  the  coffin,  and  it  was  latei 
taken  out  of  it  in  the  baition  ;  but  in  order  to  avoid 
suspicion,  a  grave  had  been  dug  inside  the  gate  facinr 
the  Assiniboine  River,  a  few  steps  to  the  right,  and  i' 
is  there  the  coffin  which  was  thought  to  contaii 
Scott's  body  was  lowered.  Louis  Riel,  who  ordered 
or  sanctioned  the  execution  of  Thomas  Scott,  has  been, 
it  will  be  remembered,  elected  a  member  of  the 
Dominion  House  of  Commons,  and  there  was  great 
excitement  at  Ottawa  when  it  transpired  that,  on  the 
80th  of  March,  he  went  to  the  clerk's  office,  took  the 
eath,  aad  eigndd  the  parUameatary  roll. 
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THE  OSIJY  FRIEND  SHE  HAD. 


Scene. — An  old  garret  in  a  low,  poTerty-stricken 
street ;  an  old  stravr  mattress  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
fc-here  there  is  no  firs,  nor  furniture  ;  and  on  that  old 
mattress  a  middle-aged  woman  is  dying  ;  and,  at  the 
woman's  side  there  kneels  a  weeping,  ragge*  girl,  of, 
perhaps,  five  years  of  age. 

'Tis  near  midnight,  and  a  stormy  night  of  slushy 
mow  and  rain  and  grim  November  bleakness. 

"Linda— my  child  !"  the  dying  mother  gasps. 
'*  Where  is  my  little  Linda  V 

"Here,  mother^"  the  child  answers,  bending  over 
the  woman,  and  taking  her  hand  in  her  own.  "  Here 
I  am.  Is  you  better,  mother  ;  tell  Linda,  is  you 
better  ?" 

'•■  I  shall  be  better  in  the  morning,  darling,  for  then 
1  shall  be  with  God.' ' 

"  No,  no,  mother  1"  cries  the  little  girl,  with  a  start 
of  fear.  "  Xo,  no,  you  mustn't  leave  y^nr  Lind3> 
mother,  'cause,  then,  I'd  be  all  alone." 

The  mother  hides  her  white  face  in  her  hands,  and 
weeping,  cries  in  a  sad  tone  : 

"  My  little  darling — my  own  dear  Linda,  what  will 
ts  your  fate  when  I  am  gone  from  cirth.  But  come, 
davUng,  come  and  lie  here  by  my  side,"  and  she  added 
lo  herself  in  an  undert<^no  :  "  It  will  be  the  last  time 
■  p-e  shall  sl--;ep  together.' ' 

.  "Weeping  bitterly,  the  little  girl  creeps  in  the  bosom 
of  her  dying  mother,  and,  weeping,  falls  asleep  there, 
to  awake  in  the  gloomy  dawn  of  the  morning  and  find 
her  mother  a  stiffened  corpse,  lying  cold  and  dead  at  her 
pide.  -And  thus  it  was  that  little  Linda  became  an 
orphan. 

Old  Mr.  Flint  and  his  wife  had  got  her  out  of  the 

omhan  asylum,  and  when  they  brought  her  to  their 
home  in  the  countrj ,  the  people  in  the  village  shook 
their  heads,  and  said  to  themselves  : 

"  God  help  that  little  child,  now  that  the  Flints 
have  got  her." 

For  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flint  were  a  middle-aged  couple 
who  had  ever  been  childless — who  had  ever  been  cold 
acd  grasping — people  without  friends,  and  who  did 
net  care  to  make  any.  A  man  and  woman  whose 
hearts  were  as  unfeeling  and  hard  as  the  very  name 
they  bore. 

And  so  it  happened  that  two  years  after  little  Linda 
Raymond  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  orphan  asylum, 
Jlr.  and  Mrs.  Flint  had  called  there,  and,  being  in  need 
of  a  drudge  at  then-  home  in  Bradford,  irom  among 
the  many  children  thero  thejf  had  chosen  Linda 
Eaymond,  then  a  child  of  seven. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flint  proved  to  be  hard,  cruel  people 
in  their  treatment  of  little  Linda,  the  orphan  girl, 
for,  from  early  dawn  to  well-nigh  midnight,  it  was 
naught  but  ceaseless  toil  and  work  ajid  drudgery,  and 
cruel  words,  and  many  and  caany  a  blow  for  the 
friendless  orphan  child. 

Jlr.  and  Sirs.  Flint  were  what  the  villagers  termed 
"misers."  They  lived  in  an  old  craggy,  shaky  house 
on  the  outskii-ta  of  the  village,  surrounded  by 
barren  fields  and  marshiland.  "  The  old  man" — as 
Mrs.  Flint  called  him — did  odd  jobs  among  the 
farmers,  and  his  vciiS,  Sally  Ann,  remained  at  home, 
»nd  made  stockings  and  various  other  things  to  sell  in 
the  village,  and  in  the  meantime  Linda  did  the 
entire  housework,  and  in  return' was  paid  with  cruelty 
md  blows. 

W ell,  the  summer  went  by.  Autumn  came  and 
went,  and  then  came  dreary  winter.  And  now  poor 
Linda's  sufferings  ivero  almost  doubled,  for  no  matter 
hoT.-  the  wind  \^•a3  tennng,  no  mutter  how  deep  the 
Buow,  nor  how  thick  and  heavy  it  fell,  the  orphan 
child  was  compelled  to  go  through  all,  and  cut  wood, 
and  go  of  errands,  and  do  the  work  of  a  growu-up 
woman — and  she  but  a  child  of  seven- 

One  cold,  c'ear  afternoon  in  the  latter  part  of 
t)ecember,  as  Linda  was  on  her  way  home  from  an 
trraud  in  the  village,  she  p?.65ed  a  dark-looking 
sbject  lying  near  the  ro.id-path,  and,  stooping  down  to 
fliacover  wbiit  it  wna,  she  found  it,  was  a  dog — a 
coble-looking  Xewioandland,  with  blood  streaming 
from  its  side,  and  moaning  piteously  as  she  knelt 
flown  by  it. 

She  fiucceeded  in  finding  its  wound;  and,  tpiking  off 


her  calico  apron,  she  tied  it  tenderly  around  the 
wounded  dog's  side,  and  finally  was  successful  in  mak- 
ing it  rise  and  totter  with  her  up  the  road  towards  the 
old  house  she  called  her  home. 

Reaching  there,  she  entered  by  the  back  gate,  and 
cautiously  she  aided  the  wounded  dog  to  reach  the  old 
woodshed,  and  unobserved  got  him  in  there — and 
then  she  went  iiito  the  house  and  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Flint. 

Sirs,  Flint  sat  in  the  great  wide  chair,  near  the  kit- 
chen fire,  doing  that  eternal  duty  of  her's — knitting — 
and  looking  up  at  Linda  as  she  entered,  with  a  dark 
ugly  look  on  her  equally  dark  and  ugly  face. 

Mr.  Flint  was  engaged  at  a  table  near  his  wife,  put- 
ting up  some  dry  herbs. 

"  So  you've  got  back  at  last,  eh  ?"  Mrs.  Flint  remarked 
as  Linda  entered. 

"  Wasn't  in  a  hurry  to  come  home  ;  neither,  was  you, 
eh?"  remarks  Mrs.  Flint. 

"  They  kept  me  quite  awhile  at  the  Tillage,  ma'am," 
Linda  stammered  out. 

"  I  ought  to  cowhide  you,  miBS,  for  stopping  so  long. 
Oughtn't  I,  Tobias  i" 

"  Yes,  you  ought,  Sally  Ann.  It  would  do  her  good," 
replies  the  tender-hearted  Tobias  Flint,  with  a  fatherly 
expression — eicellent  man. 

"  Wait  tin  you  go  to  bed,  you  charity-cub  ;  then 
won*  I  wallop  you  V  says  Mrs.  Flint,  who  then  adds  : 

"  Well,  Where's  the  money  you  got  from  the  grocer's; 
hand  it  here,  and  then  go  out  and  cut  wood  for  the 
morning." 

Linda  puts  her  hand  in  her  torn  dress-pocket,  her 
pale  face  gi-ows  paler  still. 

She  looks  up  into  the  faces  of  man  and  wife  and 
utters  a  cry  of  terror. 

"  I've  lost  it — I've  lost  it.  Oh,  oh  !  Do  please  for- 
give me.    Oh,  do — please  do." 

Mr.  Flint  stares  in  astonishment,  but  Mrs,  Flint 
leaps  to  her  feet,  and  catches  the  weeping,  trembling 
child  tightly  by  the  throat,  in  a  manner  half  savage. 

"  You've  lost  the  money.  Oh,  Tobias,  think  of  it — • 
ten  shillings  and  threepence  lost.  Oh,  I  shall  kill  the 
young  wretch." 

It  appears  that  Mrs.  Flint  is  earnest  in  her 
desire  to  kill  little  Linda,  for  she  raises  her  fist 
and  strikes  the  po.or  helpless  child  again  and  again  upon 
the  head  and  face,  and  Linda  shrieks  in  her  terror  and 
pain — loud,  piercing  shiieks,  which  penetrates  outside 
the  house  and  brings  a  true  friend  to  her  aid. 

The  friend  darts  like  an  arrow  through  the  window, 
through  gkes  and  frame,  and  stands  before  Mrs.  Flint, 
ready  to  spring  upoaher. 

It  was  the  gi  eat  JJewfoundlanddog,  which  Linda  but 
an  hour  before  had  picked  up  offthe  roadside  wounded, 
and  which  she  had  hidden  in  the  wood  outside. 

Little  Linda  shrieked  for  aid,  and  the  dog,  wounded 
though  he  was,  heard  her  cry,  cams  to  aid  her,  and  he 
v/as  now  the  only  friend  she  had. 

Mrs.  FHnt,  frightened  at  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  dqg,  let  go  her  hold  on  little  Linda,  and  started 
back. 

The  dog  barked  loudly. 

Mr.  Flint  went  towards  him,  but,  alsrmed  at  the 

savage  aspect  of  Linda's  defender,  turned  away,  cry- 
ing : 

"  Sally  Ann,  send  that  gal  out,  and  them  the  dog  will 
follow." 

"  Get  out  there,"  cried  Jlrs,  Flint  to  Linda  ;  "  get 
out,  I  say,  and  rid  of  that  black  devil  of  a  dog,  and  when 
you  do  come  I'll  finish  that  walloping." 

Linda  went  to  the  dour  ;  the  dog  followed,  and,  the 
weeping  girl  opening  the  door,  both  went  out  into 
the  winter's  afternoon,  and  the  snow  was'  beginning  to 
fall. 

•Terrified  at  the  thought  of  .what  a  chastisement  she 
would  receive  when  she  re-entered  the  house,  Linda 
rnn  quickly  up  the  path  and  out  into  the  road,  with 
the  ^^•ounded  dog  following  her. 

She  heard  the  window  raised  and  Mrs.  Flint  put 
out  her  head  and  ay  : 

"  Come  back  to  the  house  and  get  tho  remainder  of 
that  '  walloping.'  " 

Linda  did  not  stop,  but,  with  the  black  Newfound- 
land tiNotting  .ifter  her,  she  sped  away  in  the  darken- 
ing night,  and  the  snow  now  falling  fast. 

At  midnight  the  snow  laj'  inches  thick,  and  still  con- 
tinued to  fall,  and  miles  from  the  house  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Flint,  a  way  off  on  the  narrow  roa.d  which  led  to 
Blackbriai-  Dell,  through  snow  and  tempest,  plodded 
little  Linda  and  the  great  dog — the  only  friend  she 
had. 

Sh?  was  white,  and  so  was  the  dog,  with  the  hea- 
vily.f^Jling  Kow.  She  toa  cold  and  hungry,  and  siok 


and  sad  at  heart.  Now  and  then-  she  would  pause, 
look  down  at  the  faithful  follower  by  her  side,  and, 
kneeling  down,  would  weep  in  her  childish  way,  and 
kiss  and  re-tie  the  old  apron  around  the  dog's  wound, 
and  then  start  off  again,  but  going  she  knew  not  whi- 
ther— her  only  thought  being  to  escape  from  her  cruel 
master  and  mistress,  and  always  imagining  tkey  were 
on  her  path ;  and  so  she  sped  on  and  on,  with,  the 
faithful  dog  at  her  side,  until  the  narrow  path  came 
to  an  end,  and  Blackbriar  Dell  was  reached. 

Down  into  the  dell  she  took  her  way,  among  th« 
rough  rocks  and  dead  vines  that  strewed  the  little 
dell,  which,  in  the  days  of  summer,  was  a  spot  ol 
beauty,  but  on  this  cold  and  eno^i'y  night  looked  weird 
and  bleak  and  di-eary. 

"  Come,  doggy,"  Linda  said,  "  we'U  go  further  a^aj 
and  never  go  to  Mrs.  Flint's  again — never;  never." 

There  is  a  little  cave  near  the  dell — opening  small 
and  low,  and  into  this  goes  little  Linda,  followed  by 
the  faithful  Newfoundland,  who  now  begins  to  moai| 
Ipwly  in  a  piteous  manner,  which  touches  the  child's 
heart  with  true  pity  for  the  poor  wounded  animal 
that  has  followed  her  so  faithfully  through  enow  ajnd 
tempest. 

Linda  feels  a  strange  sensation  coming  over  her,  and 
at  last  lies  down  in  the  little  cave  in  the  deU,  and  the 
dog  crouches  beside  her. 

One  hour  after,  and  then  the  orphan  child  remains 
there,  with  the  great  Newfoundland  dog  liokiag  hej; 
face  with  his  tongue,  and  waiUng  out  great  mournful' 
cries,  which  cast  back  but  an  echo  thyough.  thaJ.onelj' 
dell. 

-  *  «  o  «  *  9 

Morning  comes  at  last,  and  with  it  an  abataliient  ot 
the  storm. 

^The  Blachbriar  Dell  lies  engulphed  in  enow,  and  tha 
naiTOw  cave  where  Linda  and  the  wounded  dog  lay 
down  last  night  is  heaped  and  iilkd  and  biookedwith 
drifted  snow.. 

One  week  after,  when  the  snow  had  melted,  and  tM 
dell  "was  web  and  sloppy  with  melted  snow  and  great 
pools  of  slush,  the  people  in  search  of  the  missinif 
orphan  child?  came  down  into  the  dell,  and  ia  the  re' 
cess  of  the  little  cave  they  saw  two  booies  there,  ghastly 
and  wet,  and  tenitle  to  look  »f- 

And  they  were  the  dead  bodies  of  little  Urida  Ka^ 
mond  and  the  great  Newfoundland  dogv— tto  Oj??? 
fr\end  s^ae  had.  , 


THE  PRIVATE  SOLDIER 

Dn  the  field,  a  soldier  djing, 

Far  from  home  and  loved  ones  deat. 
Wounded  comrades  round  him  sighlngi 

Eattle  shouts  ring  on  hia  ear. 
He  fell,  tha  foremost  in  the  slaughter 

Where  the  braveet  were  engaged ; 
And  blood  was  flowing  free  as  waterj 

■Where  the  conflict  fiercest  raged- 
Stecds  unmaatered  past  him  dashing, 
.  Empty  saddles  on  they  bore ; 
Cheers  of  triumph,  sabres  daohftis, 

Slidst  the  canuon'a  savage  roar. 
Ah  !  to  film  it  little  mattered 

■VVho  should  gaan  thai  desperate  dajt^ 
As  mth  a  rifle-bullet  shattered. 

He  in  a  ditch  espiriug  lay  ; 
Gone  for  irim  was  all  promotion., 

Sergeant's  stripes  or  captain's  plumfl^ 
He  must  drink  the  bitter  potion- 
He  must  fill  a  private's  tomb. 
Perchance  he  helped  a  throne  to  tumhls 

Or  to  biuld  au  empire  up  ! 
Uuknowu  to  fame,  his  bones  will  cruHlbiei 

Hawk  aud  vulture  on  htm  sup, 
His  humblo  name  shaU  no'cr  adora 

Glowing  pafie  or  costly  pile  ; 
He  was  but  a  peasant  born, 

Jlerely  one  of  ra.uk  and  file. 
Kings  and  princes  make  the  quarrel^ 

Vet  are  seldom  iu  the  strife ; 
Titled  heroes  weajr  the  lam-els. 

Hero's  the  one  lays  down  his  lifeu 


The  Echo  states  that  upon  removal  of  some  objec- 
tionable regulations  f  r.om  the  Agrioultui'al  Unions'  rules 
the  Eastern  Counties  lock-out  wiU  be  ended. 

BRE.Ui  FAST.  — EPPS'S  COCOi.  — GRAIEFUI,  AND  COMFDRTINd 

— "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  Which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by 
careful  application  of  the  tine  properties'j  of  well-selected- 
cocoa,  Jlr.  Epps  has  provided  oiu:  breakfast  tables  with  » 
delica  tely  flavoured  beverage  whi:h  may  save  us  many  heavi> 
dootort.'  bills." — C'>:>i  Seriico  Gazatt.',.  Mads  simply  with 
Boiling  Water  or  JiUlv.  tiold  by  Grocers  iu  packets  only, 
labelled — "  JajiesEpps  and  Co.,  Homeopathic  Chemist's 
4'?,  Threadr.ecdio-st-.-cet,  and  170  Piccadilly  ;  Works,  Euston- 
road,  London. 

Manufaciure  of  Cocoi. — "  Ws  will  now  give  an  accoon' 
of  the  process  adopted  by  llessrs.  James  Epps  and  Co. ,  macu. 
facturers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Eustow 
road, London." — iSee  Artirfs  jn  Cc!;cstU't  lZ<m«V'«i«l^''*^ 
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WEETER     THAN  LIFE. 


RO-BERT  J.  GRIFFITHS,  LL.D. 

IN  TEN  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

EETRIBUTION. 

For  a  time  Edward  Barrow  was  compelled  to  forego 
his  pursuit  of  Henry  Villiers,  in  order  that  he  might 
follow  his  usual  business.  He  was  not  sorry  to  relin- 
quish the  chase  for  a  time,  in  ori^er  that  the  victim 
might  relax  in  his  precautions  and  be  lulled  into  a 
false  sense  of  security.  He,  therefore,  spent  several 
months  in  travelling  about  the  country — never,  how- 
ever, entirely  losing  sight  of  Lis  victim  ;  and,  when  he 
thought  '••hat  a  fitting  time  had  come,  he  applied  for 
a  month's  leave,  and  with  same  difficulty  obtained  it. 

Iq  the  meantime  several  important  changes  had  be- 
fallen the  young  lieutenant.  He  pursued  his  system 
cf  radsing  money  at  a  ruinous  rate  of  interest,  until 
he  found  that  the  Jews  would  advance  no  further 
Bums  ;  and,  as  their  exorbitant  usury  was  not  paid, 
they  applied  to  his  father.  He,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously said,  was  a  clergyman  in  a  village  in  Sur- 
rey, et  no  very  great  distance  iioxa  London.  His 
living  was  a  good  one,  and  hd  had  a  large  for- 
tune of  his  own,  which  was  still  further  increased 
ty  that  of  a  wealthy  wife.  He  had  two  daughters,  but 
cnly  one  son,  and  he,  as  we  have  seen,  was  no  particu- 
lar credit  to  his  father. 

When  the  old  gentleman  heard  of  his  eons's  ex- 
travagance he  compelled  him  to  sell  out  from  the 
army,  and  to  return  home  t  where  he  remained  until 
ene  day,  being  at  the  railway  station,  he  was  startled 
by  the  appearance  of  his  indomitable  foe,  Edward  Bar- 
row. To  escape  him  he  leapt  into  a  train  for  London, 
which  was  just  moving  away,  and  reached  town  in  a 
Etate  of  great  excitement  and  alarm. 

He  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  He  dreaded  the  ex- 
posure which  would  ensue  were  he  to  hand  over  his 
persecutor  to  the  police.  He  could  not  return  to  his 
old  lodgings  in  town,  for  there,  he  surmised,  might  he  be 
known  to  his  pursuer,  and  it  was  equally  impossible  to 
return  home,  for  there  this  maniac  was.  It  would  have 
been  far  better  in  the  long  run  to  have  adopted  the 
first  and  only  straightforward  course,  but  some  people 
are  fond  x>i  tortuous  paths.  Given  two  courses,  one  a 
straight,  the  other  a  crooked  one,  and  five  out  of  evei-y 
ten  people  will  select  the  latter.  Hemy  Villiers  was 
issentially  an  intriguer,  and  when  were  intriguers  ever 
known  to  act  straightforwardly  ? 

He  decided  upon  a  course  of  action,  and  went  down 
to  a  quiet  country  village,  writing  to  tell  his  father 
that  he  was  on  a  visit  to  a  friend.  During  his  stay 
there  Barrow  had  established  himself  in  lodgings 
jn  Marford,  and  was  on  the  prowl  by  night  and  by 
day  for  his  victim,  for  he  felt  quite  certain  that  in  a 
Bhorttime  he  must  return.   Nor  was  he  mistaken. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  story  to  explain 
a  little  in  detail  the  topography  of  the  village  of  Mar. 
ford.  It  consisted  of  one  main  street  stretching  from 
east  to  west,  having  the  railway  station  at  one  end 
and  a  stretch  of  meadows  at  the  other.  Beyond 
these  meadows,  and  consequently  isolated  from  the 
village,  was  the  church  ;  andou  tl)c  south  of  the  grave, 
yard  was  the  rectory,  where  Mr.  Mlliors,  his  wife,  and 
daughters  resided.  In  order,  therefore,  to  go  from  the 
railway  sUtion  to  the  rectory,  one  had  to  pass  along 
the  one  street  nhich  formed  the  village,  thence 
into  the  open  country  until  the  churchyard  was 
.-eaohed,  and  through  this  by  means  of  a  small  gate 
into  the  rectory  grounds. 


Another  conspqtience  of  this  distribution  of  things 
was  that  the  churchyard  was  in  a  very  solitary  posi- 
tion. The  rectory  household  was  also  a  small  one,  and 
consisted  entirely  of  female  servants,  who  stood  in 
mortal  terror  of  entering  the  graveyard  after  dark. 
Carefully  disguised,  Edward  Barrow  took  humble  and 
retu-ed  lodgings  in  the  village,  and  there  was  not  a 
single  train  which  arrived  from  town  but  that  he  sub- 
mitted the  passengers  to  a  careful  scrutiny. 

For  a  fortnight  his  vigilance  was  in  vain,  for  no  one 
reesmbling  the  ex-lieutenant  arrived  in  the  village,  and> 
nerved  though  he  was  by  a  burning  desire  of  ven- 
geance, he  found  this  fruitless  watchiug  to  be  ex- 
tremely slow  work.  Some  men  would  have  given  up 
the  chase  as  a  vain  one  ;  but  he  did  uot,  and  one 
luckless  night  Henry  Villiers  walked  into  the  snare 
prepared  for  him. 

His  money  had  failed,  and,  in  answer  to  his  request 
for  a  further  supply,  his  father  ordered  him  to  return 
home,  for  he  was  by  no  m  cans  satisfied  with  his  some- 
what unaccountable  absence. 

Fondly  hoping  that  the  siege  had  been  raised,  he 
came  down  one  evening  to  Marford.  His  appea^nce 
was  greatly  changed  since  we  first  met  him.  His  gay, 
cavalier  air  had  given  place  to  one  of  suspicion  and 
anxiety,  and  on  his  handsome  face  there  was  mor^ 
than  one  furrowed  wrinkle.  His  sin  had  been  visited 
heavily  upon  his  head,  but  a  still  heavier  retribution 
was  at  hand. 

He  took  a  hasty  look  upon  the  platform  ere  he 
descended,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  th® 
coast  was  clear.  But  his  relentless  enemy  was 
covertly  watching  him,  and,  when  he  saw  his  victim 
alight  from  the  train,  he  passed  out  from  the  station 
by  another  door  opening  from  a  waiting-room,  and 
hurried  quickly  to  the  churchyard.  That  was  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  it  appeared. 

Henry  Villiers  walked  quickly  along  through  the 
village,  constantly  casting  covert  glances  behind  him 
to  see  if  he  were'pursued.  He  never  imagined  that  his 
dreadful  foe  was  in  front,  and  that  he  was  walking 
straight  into  the  net  prepared  for  him. 

In  the  churchyard  Edward  Barrow  was  crouching 
behind  a  tall  tombstone,  listening  eagerly  for  the  ex- 
pected footsteps,  and  at  last  he  heard  them  crunching 
the  gravel  on  the  walk. 

"  At  last  !"  he  muttered  ;  "  may  I  be  more  success- 
ful this  time  than  when  last  we  met." 

It  was  a  dark,  densely  dark,  night.  Not  a  star  could 
be  discerned  in  the  black  canopy  of  heaven  above,  and 
it  was  also  very  still  and  quiet  in  that  gloomy  spot. 
Of  spirits  Barrow  had  no  fear,  for  there  could  be  ■  no 
spirit  more  cruel  and  remorseless  than  his;  ainl,  a,s  foi- 
tne  awful  silence  which  pervaded  the  scene,  it  showed 
him  how  isolated  the  place  was,  and  liow  much  the 
more  adapted,  therefore,  for  the  evil  work  which  he 
contemplated. 

There  were  lights  in  the  reotorj'  window,  and  occa- 
sionally a  soft  strain  of  music  could  be  heard  floating 
through  the  air. 

Henry  Villiers  heard  the  strains,  and  quickened  his 
pace.  A  short  distance  before  him  was  home  and 
safety,  but  between  them  was — death. 

Quickly  he  came  along,  until,  at  length,  he  passed 
the  lurking  place  of  his  foe,  and  then  he  was  seized  in 
the  same  iron  grip  which  ho  had  previously  expe- 
rienced. 

A  (?ry  of  hon-or  burst  from  his  lips.  It  seemed  to  be 
his  fate  to  be  met  everywhere  by  this  Nemesis — to  be 
hunted  down  even  at  the  very  tUreshold  of  his  home. 
He  knew  that  to  yield  was  certain  death,  and  he  fought 
as  only  a  desperate  man  .struijgling  for  his  hfe  can 
fight. 

To  cry  out  was  impossible  ;  the  grip  upon  his  thro;it 
was  too  tight  to  permit  of  his  doing  so,  or  be  might 
have  obtained  aid.  He  Lad  no  other  resource  than  to 
struggle  with  all  the  might  inspired  by  an  awfid  fear 
to  shake  himself  free  from  the  madman  s  grasp. 

It  was  easy  to  foresee  the  result.  In  a  few  minutes 
Henry  Villiers  was  lying  stretched  upon  a  grave,  and 
his  victorious  foe  knelt  upuu  him,  and  proceeded  lei- 
6  :rdy  to  tie  him  hand  and  foot  with  a  rope  which  he 
had  specially  provided  for  the  nurpose. 


"  And  so  my  dear  young  friend  you  thought  to  es- 
cape me,"  he  chuckled  with  fiendi.-h  glee,  gagging  the 
unhappy  prisoner  securely.  "  You  have  led  me  a  pretty 
dance,  and  came  at  last  to  the  very  plaxe  which  you 
ought  mo?t  carefully  to  have  avoided.  Still  it  is  well 
that  you  should  be  g.ithered  to  your  fathers  in  the 
place  where  j-ou  were  born — put  to  rest  in  the  family 
vault,.'' 

The  viotim  made  a  frantic  efibrt  to  speak,  but  the 
gag  was  a  firm  and  eflectual  one. 

■'  Don't  exert  your.- plf,  mj'  doir  fellow,'"  answered 
his  tormentor.  "  I  ah-i'A  have  all  my  preparations  com- 
ploto  in  a  few  rninutc-s,  and  then  I  will  undertake  to 
inako  \-ou  comfortable.  But  before  that  you  and  I 
must  have  a  little  coiiver-yitiou." 

Again  tlie  prisoner  struggled  speak,  and  again  in 
vain. 

'■  Vo\i  will  really  exhaust  yourself,  my  friend,  if  you 
go  on  in  that  wild  way,"  sneered  the  madman,  '•'  and 
you  will  require  all  your  strength  by-and-by,  I  as- 
sure you.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  youi-  crime 
againfst  me — how  you  mi.sled  a  fioor,  igno- 
rant cre.nture,  wb.o  knew  no  better  and  tempted 
her  on  to  her  ruin.  I  don't  suppose  it  was  tiie  first  sin 
of  the  kind  upou  your  conscience,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  it  shiill  be  the  last.  You,  fine  gentlemen,  are  too 
apt  to  destroy  the  reputation  and  happiness  of  your 
inferiors,  and  it  is  time  you  were  taught  betrpr.  Now 
what  do  yuu  think  I  am  going  to  do  with  vou  .'  ' 

Of  cour.'e  the  captive  could  make  no  reply,  and  his 
captor  continued. 

■'  You  don't  know,  you  say,"  he  sneered.  '■  I  am  3u-'> 
you  don't.  In  the  first  place  you  are  going  to  die.  For 
that  you  are  prepared.  J^o  you  see  the  light  in  j-ond^r 
windows  .'  Pretty  effect,  is  it  not  ?  It  corne.^,  as  vou 
know,  my  friend,  from  the  room  where  your  parents  and 
sisters  are  sitting,  and  here  within  sight  of  vour  home, 
where  one  cry  from  your  liijs  might  save  your  life  vou 
lie  helpless  on  the  very  blink  of  the  grave." 

He  spoke  coherently  enough,  biit  there  was  a  vivid, 
fiendish  glare  in  his  ej  es,  which  seemed  to  glow  throucb 
the  darkness  with  a  baleful  light.  His  vengeance  w-aa 
indred  complete.  For  a  young  mnn  to  die  a  violent 
(Vath  is  at  all  times  terrible,  but  here,  within  a  Stone's 
throw  of  help,  and  succour,  and  life,  it  was  more  ter- 
rible far  to  die. 

'•  You  are,  no  doubt,  anxious  to  know  how  you  are 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  that  is  a  point  which  I  have 
carefully  considered,"  continued  Barrow,  leisurelv  for 
he  was  in  no  hurry  whatever.  It  was  vry  late,  and  ii 
anyone  came  that  way  he  would  have  ample  time  to 
conceal  both  himself  and  his  prisoner.  "To  adopt  the 
same  plan  as  I  tried  before  would  be  inconvenient  to 
me,  and  might  hurt  you  ;  to  drown  you  is  out  of  the 
question,  for  there  is  no  water  near  ;'so,  as  we  are  in  a 
church3-Hrd,  why,  I  ineon  to  bury  yuu  alive." 
To  bxiry  him  oJ ire  ! 

The  sentence  fell  with  terrible  distinctness  on  the 
ears  of  the  doomed  young  man,  and  without  another 
ward  his  captor  picked  him  up  ^is  if  he  were  a  child,  and 
carried  him  to  a  distant  part  of  the  churchyard.  There 
he  dropped  him  carelessly  on  the  grass,  and  walked 
away. 

Could  he  have  left  him  there  with  no  intention  of 
returniug,  '  he  asked  himse'if.  (Was  the  threat  no- 
thing more  than  a  threat,  or  was  the  whole  scene  some 
frightful  dream  from  which  he  would  awake  and  find 
himself  in  his  own  room  at  home  He  was  speedily 
undeceived,  however,  if  he  had  entertained  any  hopes 
w  hatever,  for  his  murderer  returned,  bearing  some  im- 
plements which  the  sexton  kept  in  a  small  wooden  hut 
ill  a  corner  of  the  churchyard.  The  prisoner  knew  full 
well  their  use. 

They  were  for  the  pcrpnse  of  opening  a  vault. 

He  had  been  deposited  close  to  the  familv  restin" 
place  of  the  squires  of  the  piarish,  and  it  "w.is  this 
which  Burrow  proceeded  to  open. 

"  You  see  how  kind  I  .sm,"  he  remarked,  as  be 
worketl  away  with  evidently  practised  hands.  ''  I  mean 
to  put  you  among  the  best  society  in  the  next  world, 
as  you  have  been  here,  iuid  I  hope  you  will  get  on  as 
well  below  as  you  have  here." 

He  was  not  long  in  opening  the  entrance  gate.  The 
stone  beliind  that  was  not  a  very  heavy  one,  and 
j  formed  no  great  difficulty  in  removing  it.  Then  he 
j  dragged  his  prisoner  to  the  entrance,  and  said  mock- 
i  ingly 

I  ■•  Rather  dark  within,  is  it  not  ?  I  am  sorry  I  cm  t 
give  you  a  ligtit,  but  it  is  *arm,  and  when  you  leave 
it  you  will  get  into  a  still  warmer  climate.  Now 
then, "and,  diopping  himself  into  the  vault,  he  dragged 
his  vut.m  after  him,  and  laid  him  on  the  cold,  damp 
ground  among  the  cofiins. 

•'  Good-bye  for  ever,''  he  said  as  he  prepared  to  clns« 
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agam  th"  entrance  of  the  vault ;  "  your  career  is  closed, 
my  brave  young  gallant,  and  Sissy  is  avenged — or 
rather  I  am,  for  she  deserves  the  same  fate  as  you 
have  met  with,  and  you  may  comfort  yourself  ■with 
the  reflection  that  in  a  short  time  she  i<hall  join  you 
below;    A  handsome  pair  you  will  make." 

His  laugh  of  demoniac  glee  vas  the  last  sound 
ivhich  reached  the  strained  hearing  of  Henry  Villiers. 
Barrow  trarefiilly  fastened  up  the  entrance  to  the 
rault,  and,  having  locked  the  outer  gate,  he  restored 
the  implenients  to  their  former  place. 

His  work  wa,'=.  done,  hut  he  returned  to  the  place 
to  take  one  la.st  survey  of  the  living  tomb  of  the  man 
who  had  blighted  his  happiness  if,  indeed,  he  had 
ever  been  happy  in  his  married  life — or  who  had,  at 
lea't,  destroyed  his  honour  and  that  of  Sissy. 

When  she  has  suffeied  also  I  shall  be  happy,"  he 
muttei  ed,  as  he  turned  away.  "  One  half  of  my  task 
is  done.    Now  for  the  otiier  half." 

He  returned  to  the  village,  and  retuincd  to  his 
lodgings.  It  was  long  after  midnight,  and,  as  the 
family  had  long  befoie  returned  to  lest,  he  followed 
their  example,  and  slept  more  soundly  than  he  h.id 
lone  for  a  very  long  time.  You  do  not  believe  that  he 
could  sleep  with  such  a  weight  on  his  soul  '?  Have 
you  ever  asked  yourself  how  many  iiien  can  sleep 
sweetly  on  the  night  preceding  their  executitvn  '! 
Beside.--,  if  all  who  have  a  burden  on  tlieir  consciences 
were  imable  to  sleep,  the  world  would  be  far  more 
wakeful  tlrni  it  is. 

Pearly  on  the  following  morning  he  ])acked  up  his 
scanty  wardrobe  and  returned  to  London.  Mr.  Smith 
congratulated  him  on  his  improved  appearance  aud 
partially-restored  health.  He  little  thought  that  the 
remedy  which  he  had  tiiade  u.?e  of  was — murder. 
■  For  another  month  he'  contrived  to  work  at  his  oc- 
cupation with  some  degree  of  his  former  animation  and 
zeal,  bvit  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  resigned  his  situa- 
tion. He  was  not  possessed  ot  five  puund.'>  in  the  world, 
but  he  would  starve,  beg,  .steal,  do  anything,  to  enable 
him  to  hunt  down  the  wife  who  had  abandoned  him. 
She  haunted  his  sleeping  and  waking  hours  ;  he  could 
not  banish  from  his  e5-es  the  fail-,  false  face  which 
teemed  ever  to  haver  near  him. 

He  was  sane  enough  to  all  outward  appearance,  but 
on  this  one  point  he  was  a  ho|ieIess  lunatic.  Resides, 
with  a  madman'scunninghe  guessed  that,  wlienasearch 
was  madefor  Henry  Villiers,  the  policewould,  in  all  ])ro- 
bability,  light  fir.st  upon  him,  as  he  had  been ^'u  cus- 
tody before  on  a  serious  charge  of  assault  ii])on  the 
missing  man.  He  was  anxious,  therefore,  to  leave  Lon- 
don as  quietly  as  possible;  and.  in  spite  of  Mr.  Smith's 
remonstrances,  he  persisted  in  resigning. 

"  Very  well  ;  have  it  your  own  wiy,"  .said  that  gen- 
tleman at  last  ;  "  but  it  .strikes  me  that  you  will  get 
yourself  into  some  scrape  or  another.  However,  here  is 
your  salary,  and  you  can  go." 

He  returned  to  his  lodgings,  p.aid  his  bill,  sold  all 
tiis  property  except  the  clothes  he  wore,  a  change  of 
linen,  and  a  I'nife,  and  then  he  left  for  ever  the  city 
where  he  had  been  supremely  happy  and  intensely 
■  miserable — the  city  where  he  had  married  and  lost  the 
-iie  whom  he  now  proceeded  to  hunt  to  death. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  MAIDEN'S  BLUSH. 
'•  (  uv  yriu  tell  Tue,  bonnie  laddie, 

Wiiy  it  is  I  tremble  so  ? 
Wliy  it  is  whene'er  I  meet  you, 

That^my  cheeks  are  all  aglow  ? 
Why  my  forehead,  so  like  marble, 

Aud  in  whiteness  like  the  snow, 
And  my  neck,  so  like  the  lily. 

Both  the  flush  of  roses  show  ?" 

"Can  I  tell  you,  bonr.ie  lassie? 
"Ves.  I  cau,  if  you  would  know. 

Tis  the  Hush  of  conscious  pleasure- 
Spirits  murmuring  soft  and  low. 

Tis  a  dream  of  unknown  raptme. 
As  the  angels  come  and  fo  ; 

Tis  the  balmy  breath  of  Eden, 
Where  the  fairest  roses  grow  ?" 

'  fan  you  tell  me,  bonnie  laddie. 

Why  it  is  that  this  is  so— 
iV'hen  my  heart  is,  oh  .'  so  anxious, 

That  my  lips  should  answer  No? 
tVl^y  does  will  stand  like  a  castle, 

Guarding  me  from  secret  foe, 
When  in  spirit  1  am  willing 

All  its  treasures  to  bestow?" 

■Cm  I  tell  yon,  bonnie  lussie  ? 
*  Yes,  t  can,  if  you  would  know  ; 
Tis  the  mystic  bliss  of  Hcaren 

Chain'd  to  earthly  fears  below, 
fis  th«  dawn  of  Light  and  Darkness 

'Tis  the  coining  wenl  and  woe  ; 
lis  the  birth  of  joy  and  gladness. 

Which  from  Life  will  ever  flow." 


THE  LADIES'  WAR. 
The  follo^wing  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  New  York 
Herald  by  the  wife  of  Pfere  Hyacinthe  : — 

"  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

.  "  Geneva,  Switzerland,  March  23, 1874. 
"  Will  you  permit  me  to  use  the  columns  of  your 
journal  to  give  a  ■word  of  appreciation,  counsel,  and 
encouragement  to  the  women  of  America  who  have  en- 
listed in  the  temperance  war?  There  is  no  doubt  that 
intemperance  is  the  greatest  evil  in  our  beloved  Re- 
public, and  destroys  what  is  dearer  than  government, 
wealth,  education,  •  or  liberty — the  happiness,  pros- 
perity, the  lives  and  souls  of  her  people.  It  is  enough 
to  fill  the  mind  of  every  thinking  person,  surely  of  all 
who  love  their  fellow-men  or  their  country,  with 
alarm  at  the  thought  that  an  entire  army  of  American 
youth  go  troopinginto  perdition  every  year  by  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  More  hearts  aud  hearths  are 
made  desolate  to-day  throughout  the  land  by  drink 
than  by  our  late  war,  for  every  wife  who  lost  her 
husband  and  every  motner  who  lost  hex  son  in 
that  struggle  for  national  life  is  consoled  in  her 
loss  and  proud  in  her  grief  ;  but  the  wife  or  mother 
who  follows  her  dear  ones  to  the  drunkard's  grave,  or 
sits  with  the  ghoul  by  the  fireside,  suffers  and  weeps 
in  shame  which  no  mourning  veil  or  vestment  can 
hide. 

"  Dear  sisters,  it  is  a  hard  but  a  holy  war  you 
have  inaugurated  ;  may  it  end  in  victory!  If  you  can- 
not do  all  you' would,  remember  you  will  be  blessed  if 
some  are  saved.  The  evil  is  so  deep  that  it  will  take  a 
generation,  at  least,  to  cure  it.  But  you  must  succeed, 
^.or  your  cause  is  God's  justice  and  your  arms  divine  ; 
only  let  your  prayers  be  intelligent — executive — for 
prayer  alone  will  not  suffice — it  must  be  foHowed  by 
good  works.  Search  out  the  cause  of  your  sorrow, 
which  is  not  alone  with  the  sellers  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  but  v.  ith  the  appetite  that  demands  it. 

'"  The  great  American  malady  fs  the  malady  of  the 
stomach.  Confcieiitioiis  people  become  dyspeptics  ; 
non-conscientious  people  become  drinkers.  Bear  in 
mind  this  fact,  that  the  appetite  for  drink  is  not  neces- 
sarily made  by  drinking,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it 
is  created  and  cultivated  at  jowr  tables — in  your 
children — by  the  use  of  coflee,  tea,  pepper,  pickles, 
mustard,  spices,  too  much  salt,  hot  liread  and  pastry, 
raw  meat  and  grease,  and,  above  all,  l>y  the  use  of  to- 
bacco. The  cry  of  a  depraved  appetite,  an  inflamed 
stomach,  is  always  for  something  stronger.  The  use 
of  soup,  milk,  and  salad,  prepared  with  good  oil, 
should  be  cultivated.  In  short,  reform  your  tables  if 
would  reform  your  drunkards  and  save  your  sons. 
Cure  the  cause,  and  the  effect  will  be  but 
natural.  Stop  the  demand  by  correcting  ap- 
petite, and  stop  the  supply  by  preventing  manufacture. 
Any  legislator  who  does  not  see  and  acknowledge  that 
the  use  of  ipoisonous  drinks,  as  in  England  and  Ame- 
rica, is  not  a  public  evil,  a  corruption  of  society,  aud  a 
civil  danger,  that  should  Ije  dealt  with  by  law,  is  im- 
woithy  of  the  place  that  the  intelligent  people  of 
America  give  him.  Instead  of  rye  for  whiskey  raise 
grapes,  that  pure  native  wine  may  be  used  when 
needed.  Distilleries  are  slaughter-houses  of  men,  and 
should  be  dealt  with  as  such,  and  money  gained  from 
selling  liquors  is  blood  money,  and  should  never  touch 
the  palm  of  an  honest  man  ! 

"  Be  not  dismayed  by  insult,  nor  discouraged  by 
defeat ;  but,  with  charity  for  the  culprit  and  pity  for 
the  victim,  go  on,  pray  on,  work  on.  God  will  bless 
you.— Yours,  most  sincerely, 

"EmILIE  J.  LOYSON." 


The  whole  of  the  pitmen  on  the  Earl  of  Durham's 
collieries  (about  four  thousand  in    number)  have 
drewn  their  gear  and   refused  to  work,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ten  per  cent,  reduction.    Other  miners 
in  extensive  collieries  in  Durham  have  also  struck  ; 
^  and  the  few  who  have  accepted  the  reduction  are  un- 
I  able  to  resume, -work  in  conseqiieuce  of  the  rejection 
,  of  the  terms  by  the  enginemen. 

'.  The  centenary  banquet  of  the  Royal  Humane  So 
ciety  was  held  at  Freemasons'  Tavern  on  the  2nd 
of  May,  the  Duke  of  Edinbuigh  presiding.  The 
chairman,  in  responding  to  tht  toast  of  his  health, 

,  stated  that  the  Emperor  Alexander,  great  uncle  of 
the  Duches.s,  was  one  of  the  first  who  received  a  medal 
from  the  society.  The  Duke  also  insisted  on  the 
.  importance  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
swimming,  and  of  restoring  persons  apparently 
drowned. 

Penny  Bank,  19  and  20  'Winetavei-D-street— B.mk  Hours 
every  d.^y  from  10a,m.  to  3  p.ra.    On  Monday,  Wednesday 
j  and  Saturday  Erenings,  from  7  to  9.   £5  per  Cent,  on  De- 
'  posits  O!  i.b. 


EPITAPHIANA. 

[Specially  contributed.] 
At  St.  Ive'e,  Com-waU,  is  a  monuaent  on  thj  fanuly 
of  Sisej  which  insipidly  informs  us:—  v 
Neere  to  this  ted  six  Sises  late  were  laid— i 
Four  hopeful  sons,  ye  grandsire,  and  a  maitf, 

Another: — ■  ! 

Here  Henry  Roper  Ues  in  dost ; 
His  stature  email,  his  mind  wm  just. 

Another,  to  the  memory  of  Margaret,  the  wife  of 
Hugh  Wright,  is  curious  for  its  brevity  and  ingeiiicm8<s 
ness : — •  > 

(Eye)  fijideth ;  (Heart)  chooieth;  (Knot)bindeth;  CDtttW 
looseth.  *  X  -T 

The  following  epitaph  may  be  seen  in  the  cemetery^ 
of  Montmartre: — 

.  Poor  Charles! 

His  mnocent  pleasure  was  to  row  on  the  water, 

Alas ! 

He  was  the  victim  of  this  fatal  desire. 
Which  conducted  him  to  the  tomb. 
Reader !  consider  that  the  water  in  which  he  waa 

dro\vned 

Is  the  amassed  tears  of  his  relatives  and  friends. 

The  following  may  be  seen  in  a  churcbyard  la 
Esijex  : —  ^ 

Weep  not  for  me,  my  husband  dear; 
Keep  it  in  mind  that  I  lies  here, 
And  have  compassion  on  the  nine 
Motherless  children  I  left  behind. 

Teetotaller's  epitaph,— In  the  European  Magazint 
for  March,  1706,  there  is  this  epitaph  on  a  watei 
drinker  : — 

Here  lies  Ned  Rand,  who, 'on  a  sadden, 
Left  oft  roast  beef  and  hasty  pudding  • 
Forsook  old  stingc,  mild  and  stale,  ' 
And  eTer>'  drink,  for  Adam's  alo  ; 
Till  tieah,  and  blotid,  reduced  to  batter. 
Consisting  of  meie  flour  and  water, 
Which,  wanting  salt  to  keep  out  must, 
And  hca.t  to  bake  it  to  a  cnist, 
Mouldered  anil  crumbled  into  dust. 

At  High  Wycombe,  Bucks  : — 

Death  is  a  fisherman  ;  the  world,  we  see 
A  fi.shpond  is,  and  we  the  fishes  be  ■         '  . 
He  soractiiaas  angler-like  doth  with  us  plav 
And  slyly  takes  us  one  by  one  away,         " ' 

Translation  of  the  epitaph  on  Virgil  and  Tibullui 
by  Lord  Byron  ; — 

Ho  who  .sublime  in  epic  numbers  roU'd, 
And  he  who  struck  the  softer  lyre  of' love, 

By  peath's  unequal  hand  alike  coiitroll'd,  ' 
Fit  comrades  in  Elysiau  regions  move  ',' 

The  following  conveys  a  poor  complimer  t  to  the 
deceased's  husband  : — 

Maria  Brown,  wife  of  Timothy  Brown, 
Aged  eighty  years.  ' 
She  lived  with  her  hnsbajid  fifty  years,  and  C-.ii  in 
the  confident  hope  of  a  better  life. 

Another  reads  thus  :  — 

Here  lies  Bernard  Lightfoot, 
Who  was  accidentally  killed  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age, 
This  monument  was  erected  hy  his  grateful  family 

Iver,  Buckinghamshire,  on  R.  Carter  :— 
An  honest  man,  a  triend  sincere  ; 
What  more  cau  be  said  ?  He's  buried  here. 

Waltham  Abbey,  1746  :—  , 
Your  smiles  I  courte  not. 

Nor  your  f ro^vns  I  feare ; 
Sly  toils  are  ended. 

My  head  lies  quiet  here.  ^ 

At  Richmond,  Yorkshire  : — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  William  Wix, 

One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  six. 

Some  years  since,  iu  the  village  churchyard  of  Leeds 
Kent,  a  stone  was  erected  with  an  inscription  having 
blanks,  which  have  since  been  filled  up  :  

In  memory  of  James  Barham,  of  this  parish,  whodepirtea 
this  life  .January  14th,  1S18,  aged  !I3,  and  who  from  the  veai 
1774  to  the  year  lh04  rung  in  Kent  and  elsewhere  112  peals 
not  less  thau  .^,040  changes  in  ea^h  peal,  and  called  bobs  Ac' 
01  most  of  the  peals  ;  and  April  7th  and  8th,  1761  assisteo 
n  ringing  40,:i2U  bob  majors  on  Leeds  bells  in  twenty-seven 
hours.  ^ 

On  Edward  Morgan,  who  died  in  1828,  at  Saint 

Bride's  Minor,  Glamorganshire  :  

O,  earth  !  O,  earth  !  observe  this  well. 
That  earth  to  earth  must  come  to  dwell ; 
Then  earth  in  earth  shall  close  again, 
Till  earth  from  earth  shall  iiae  again. 


AD^^NTURES  OF  A  MOUNTED 
TROOPER. 

BT  J.  S.  BOBIiABX, 

Aulkir  »f  "  Sight  Fosiickers,"  "  Oaring  Detit," 
No.  X. 

LOVE  UP  A  GTIM  TREE. 

yew  South  Wales  is  a  colony  peculiarly  liable  to 
floods.  Its^i-ivers  generally  take  their  rise  amongst  the 
lofty  mountain  ranges,  and  in  the  early  part  of  their 
source  are  joined  by  numberless  tributary  streams. 

When  the  rainy  season  has  set  in,  which  generally 
ccmmences  about  the  middle  of  May,  the  dowapoifr 
sometimes  continues  for  six  weeks  at  a  time,  and  then 
Lhess  rivers  overflow  theirbanks  and  flood  thesmrround- 
ing  country  far  and  near,  forming  in  many  places  minia- 
ture seas. 

Upon  t^hese  occasions  hund4;eds  of  farmers  are 
ruined,  thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle  generally  de- 
Etrftyed,  and  not  unfrequently  many  valuable  human 
lives  sacrificed. 

Perhaps  the  district  most  liable  to  disastrous  floods 
in  the  whole  colony  is  the  broad  valley  of  the  Hunter, 
where  every  few  years  thousands  of  acres  are  sub- 
cfierged  with  a  suddenness  that  is  truly  appalling. 

He  uses  are  frequently  even  buried  to  the  chimney 
t'jps  beneath  the  waters,  which  rapidly  form  an  inland 
sea  of  at  least  twelve  miles  in  length  by  about  nine  in 
breadth. 

In  the  year  1851  I  was  quartered  at  Windsor,  a 
little  township  about  eighteen  miles  distant  from 
Sydney,  the  metropolis  of  the  colony  ,  and  for  some 
months  1  had  been  chiefly  engaged  in  the  arduous 
and  by  no  means  romantic  duty  of  hunting  illicit  stills, 
of  which  it  was  supposed  there  were  several  in  the 
aeighbourhood. 

I  certainly  did  my  best  to  discover  their  where- 
ibouts,  but  was  completely  unsuccessful ;  and,  after 
travsrsing  the  country  day  after  day  in  every  kind  of 
iisguise,  until  I  must  have  travelled  on  foot  and  horae- 
oack  many  hundred  of  miles,  I  at  last  gave  the  matter 
jp  as  a  bad  job. 

If  I  had  not  found  a  still,  however,  I  had  in  the 
jourse  of  my  wanderings  discovered  what  gave 
me  far  greatei^  delight,  for  I  had  fallen  across  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  loveable  little  girls  that  an 
Australian  or  any  other  sun  ever  had  the  honour  of 
shiningupon;  and,  what  was  better,  I  had  so  ingratiat.ed 
rDyself  in  her  good  graces  as  to  win  her  promise  that 
she  would  never  marry  anyone  but  me. 

Our  acquaintance  had  commenced  in  a  manner 
romantic  enough. 

1  had  rescued  her  from  a  wild  cow,  who  would  cer- 
tainly have  gored  her  had  I  not  interposed  and  shot 
the  brute. 

*  She  was  too  frightened  to  walk  home  alone> 
and  so'  I  accompanied  her,  was  introduced  to  the 
parents  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  they  were  profuse 
in  their  thanks,  and  begged  me  henceforth  to  look 
upoc  tVfii-  house  iis  my  home,  and  so-forth. 

I  promptly  took  them  at  their  word,  and  every  other 
sveniog,  and  sometimes  even  oftener,  my  charger 
would  be  comfortably  stalled  for  hours  at  a  time  at 
Farmer,  ^Martin's  stable,  and  meanwhile  the  pretty 
Nelhe  and  myself  would  be  wandering  by  the  river's 
oank,  studying  poetry  together  in  the  old  summer- 
louse,  or,  as  the  cold  weather  drew  in,  playing  chess 
I  the  snug  little  back  parlour. 

These  things  continued  until  the  rainy  season  set  in, 
eut,  inBtfjd  of  being  deterred- by  the  steady  down - 
pniiiB,  my  visits  became,  if  possible,  more  frequent, 
ind  through  the  Blujshy  lowlands,  where  the  water  we^s 


often  above  my  horse's  knees,  I  nightly  jogged  like  a 
marine  centaur,  to  visit  my  inamorata. 

By  and  by  the  father's  suspicions  were  aroused. 

Could  it  be  po.ssible  that  a  mounted  trooper,  wearing 
her  Majesty's  uniform,  would  ride  nightly  through 
wind  and  rain,  and  thunder  and  lightning,  and  hail  and 
wind  to  drink  a  glass  of  grog  and  smoke'  a  pipe  with 
an  old  man  of  sizty.? 

Common  sense  said  no,  and,  having  a  fair  stock  of 
that  commodity,  so  also  said  Farmer  Martin. 

The  girl  he's  after,  and  it'.s  time  to  piit  a  stop  to  this 
nonsense,  was  the  conclusion  he  arrived  at ;  and  no  the 
very  next  evening  that  I  rode  over,  before  Nellie  and 
I  could  half  finish  our  third  game  of  chess,  Mr.  Llartiu 
put  his  head  into  the  room,  aad  said  in  a  dry,  dignified 
kind  of  way : 

"Hem  !  Could  I  speak  with  you  a  few  minutes  in  the 
front  parlour,  Mr.  Rush?" 

I  think  I  knew  what  was  coming,  and  so  did  Nellie, 
for  she  grew  very  pale  and  upset  the  board  in  her  agi- 
tation, so  th.at  kings,  queens,  bishops,  knights,  and 
all  the  smaller  fry  went  rolling  over  the  room. 

Meanwhile  I  followed  the  old  gentleman  into  the 
front  parlour — that  horrid  room  wherein  everything 
was  buried  either  in  chintzes  or  yellow  muslin,  and 
where  a  fire  was  never  lighted  once  a  year — and  here 
he  opened  the  tronche.5,  not  angrily,  but  collectedly, 
calmly,  determinedly  informing  me  that  his  daughter 
never  could  be  mine,  for  that  he  was  a  tolerably 
wealthy  man,  and  he  had  resolved  never  to  wed  his 
child  to  one  who  was-not  possessed  of  a  portion  equal 
to  her  own. 

In  vain  I  told  him  how  much  I  loved  his  daughter, 
that  she  loved  me  in  return,  and  that  we  never  could 
exist  apart  from  each  other. 

The  old  man  smiled  sarcastically,  and,  pointingtomy 
uniform,  said  : 

"The  man  whose  very  coat  is  not  his  own,  and  whose 
pay  is  only  sfeven  shilhngs  and  sixpence  per  day,  can- 
not marry  my  heiress. " 

He  laid  a  strong  stress  on  the  last  word,  and  I  don't 
know  what  possessed  me,  but  I  said  ; 

"And  what  may  bethe  extent  of  yourpresent  wealth, 
Mr.  Martin?" 

The  question  was  certjiinly  a  rude  one,  but  the  old 
gentleman  did  not  take  it  as  such  ;  he  answered 
simply  : 

"  AVell,  three  months  agolhad  fourthousandpounds 
in  thu  Bank  of  Australia,  but  I  took  itall  out  and  ex- 
pended it  in  the  purchase  of  additional  stock  and  in 
improving  my  farm.  My  wealth  is  all  around  me, 
Mr.  Rush.  1  dare  say  I  am  worth  twelve  thousand 
pountls,  and  NelKe  will  be  the  sole  possessor  thereof, 
when  T  die." 

"Then  you  don'tobject  to  me  in  myself,  but  only  be- 
cause I  am  poor  V  I  said  bitterly. 

"  Just  so,my  boy ;  I  object  on  principle  ;  but,  to  show 
you  that  I  bear  you  no  jjersonal  animosity,  come  into 
the  kitchen  'and  we  will  honour  your  last  evening 
amongst  us  by  a  glass  of  my  best  grog  and  some  to 
bacco,  such  as  you  have  not  tasted  for  many  a  long 
day." 

"  Stay  a  moment,"  I  cried.  "  Were  I  as  rich  as 
you,  Mr.  Martin,  would  you  give  me  your  child  f 

"  Aye,  that  I  would,  lad,  right  willingly." 

"  And  directly  I  am  as  rich  as  you,  if  Nellie  is  then 
single,  will  you  consent  to  our  maniage  '!" 

"  .\y,  verily  I  will  ;  on  my  word  of  honour,  Mr. 
Rush.  But  vi'hy  talk  of  impo.ssibilities  ?"  he  added. 
"  ^Vherc  are  you  going  to  rai.-'O  a  .sudden  fortune 

Ah  1  where  was  I  '(  My  heart  sahk  as  I  asked  myself 
this  «,uestion,  and  I  followed  the  old  man  into  the  kit- 
chen iu  almost  heartbroken  silence. 

A  bright  tire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth,  for  grates  are 
still  very  rare  in  Australia — in  fact,  they  would  be  ill- 
adapted  for  the  logs  of  red  gum  aud  shea  oak  wood  that 
fonn  the  invariable  fuel. 

Presently  glasses  and  pipes  were  laid  on  the  table, 
and  i  did  my  byst  to  rekindle  hope  within  me  by  the 
aid  of  Hollands  and  twist  ;  but  it  was  no  good. 

On  the  other  side  of  th",  bve  sat  Mrs.  Martin,  a 
comely  dame  of  iifty,  fully  as  broad  as  long,  and  with 
a  mind  wholly  given  to  the  concerns  of  the  dairy  and 
the  mixing  of  orange  marmalade. 

Nellie,  knowing  that  something  was  wi'ong,  but 


scarcely  guessing  what,  nestled  up  to  my  side,  and,  tc 
my  great  joy,  hor  father  did  not  check  her. 

And  thus  we  sat  for  a  long  time,  neither  of  us  speak- 
ing a  word,  but  listening  to  the  falling  rain  and  howl- 
ling  wind  without,  and  to  the  groaning  of  the  great  fo» 
rest  trees,  as  their  branches  were  swayed  and  tossed  by 
the  blast. 

Anon  came  another  sound— a  loud,  but  yet  a 
soothing  murmur— hke  the  sighing  of  a  summer 
breeze  amid  a  cork  wood. 

(suddenly  there  broke  upon,  our  ears  the  dashin" 
open  of  a  gate,  and  a  man's  voice  shouting  : 

JIa-;ter  Martin,  if  you  value  your  life,  look  sharp  I 
The  river  ha.s  overflown  its  banks,  and  the  waters  are 
out  !" 

And  wo  heard  the  splash";^ splash  of  hor.-es'  feet  as 
the  warning  visitor  rode  away. 

"  Water  out  !  impossible  muttered  the  old 
farmer.  "  Why,  bless  my  hau  t,  the  river  was  not  on 
a  le\'el  with  its  banks  by  a  good  six  inches  thia 
morning,  and  vfe've  had  no  rain  to  speak  of  since.  " 

"  You  don't  know  what  weather  it  has  been 
amongst  the  mountains,  though,  Mr.  Martin,"  I  said  : 
"  and  hark  !  put  your  ear  to  the  floor  I  By  Heavens  '. 
the  warning  was  a  timely  one  ;  we  have  not  a  mom:-nt 
to  lo.se  !" 

"We  all  bent  our  heads  and  h'stened,  and  now  we 
could  hear  a  hollow  gurgling  sound  under  our  feet 
;',nd  little  jets  of  spray  feapud  up  between  the  crevicee 
of  the  flocjring. 

The  house,  according  to  a  common  custom  in  ths 
colonies,  wa.s  built  on  piles,  and  thus  the  downstair 
rooms  were  about  four  feet  above  the  ground,  between 
which  and  the  Hooving  the  angry  waters  vrere  now 
fretting  and  fuvuing  and  dashing  against  the  stotit 
woodwork  with  momentarily  increasing  power. 

The  women  began  to  ci-y ;  the  farmer  was  too  stu- 
irified  t'j  move. 

"This  will  never  do,"  I  said.  "There  is  not  a  mo- 
ment to  be  lost.  I  can  take  one  of  you  up  behind 
me  on  my  horse,  and  I  know  that  Carlo  and  I  will  get 
through  it  somehow.  The  rest  had  better  get  upstairs, 
or,  if  possible,  on  the  roof,  and  with  the  first  peep  of 
dawn  I'll  send  a  boat  to  bring  you  off.  Now,  then,  wha 
am  1  to  save  ;  ' 

I  was  very  much  afraid  he  would  bid  me  take  thi 
old  lady,  but  both  the  parents  cried  out: 

"Save  Nellie!" 

I  lost  no  time  in  acting.  I  flew  down  the  four  step* 
that  led  to  the  garden,  and,  with  the  waters  above  my 
Napoleon  boots,  made  my  way  to  the  stables. 

Mine  v/as  the  only  stc  ud  there  (for  Australian  settlers 
seldom  stable  their  horses  j,  and  he,  poor  fellow,  was 
very  niiserablo  and  frightened. 

1  did  not  stop  to  retissure  him,  but  had  him  round 
to  tlio  house  door  in  a  minute,  and  then  Nellie,  after 
bidding  a  weeping  adieu  to  her  parents,  sprang  up 
behind  me,  and  away  we  dashed  in  the  storm  and  tein. 
pest. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  wild,  fearful  night.  The  moon 
shone  brightly,  but  every  minute  or  two  its  light  %vas 
obscured  by  black,  pall-like  clouds  that  were  tearing 
5vith  mad  velocity  across  the  sky,  and  then  it  was  so 
dark  tliat  I  coulcl  not  see  my  horse's  head  before  me. 

In  the  brief  intervals  of  ghastly  white  hght  I 
could  perceive  that  we  were  surrounded  by  a  sea  of 
waters,  and  that  scarcely  a  .speck  of  dry  l.^nd  was  to 
be  seen. 

True,  they  were  as  yet  very  shallow- — scarcely  above 
Carlo's  knees  ;  but  I  knew  how  rapidly  they  deep- 
ened, and  I  urged  the  good  horse  in  the  directioa  of 
the  town  as  quickly  as  j>os3ible. 

Nellie's  arm  encircled  my  waist,  and  she  clung 
tightly  to  me  with  fear. 

Often  I  turned  my  head  to  speak  to  her  a  few  words 
of  encouragement  and  hope,  but  I  was  too  anxious  to 
secure  her  safety  and  my  own  to  say  much. 

She  w.is  warmly  wrapped  up  in  shawls  and  wraps, 
and  as  s'ue  was  an  excellent  horsewoman  I  had  no  feir 
of  her  falling  oH',  though  the  wind  was  blowing  hard 
enough  to  whirl  her  from  her  seat. 

Before  we  had  got  more  than  a  mile  from  the  farm 
the  rain  commenced  with  redoubled  fury,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  both  of  us  wet  through  ;  the  wind, 
too,  grew  from  a  gale  to  a  hurricane,  and,  amid  thi 
continuous,  roar  of  the  thunder  and  flash  cf  the  pais 
lightning  v.  e  could  see  huge  boughs  of  trees  hurtling 
through  the  air,  and  now  i>nd  then*  heard  a  mighty 
naih.  .IS  some  aged  mcaarch  cf  the  plain  fell  down  to 
the  esith. 

Suddenly  a  flash  of  lightning  darted  right  in  fton^ 
of  Carlo's  eyes,  and,  with  a  snort  of  fear,  he  reared 
nearly  upright. 

•'  Hold  fast,  Nellie,"  I  cried,  endeavouring  to 
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;lvrow  mj'i  right  arm  arcund  her,  to  k;ep  her  frora 
siipving  oft'. 

t  ^vrl3  too  late— &he  had  f.illcn.  1  heard  a  splash  in  the  ' 
ffiter — a  cry — and  the  darkiip:;s  hid  iier  I'roni  my  sight.  I 

Just;  hoT.-ever,  a.s  I  was  about  to  give  w^'.y  to  despftir 
mother  flash  revealed  her  to  me,  Btanding  amid  the 
Sood  at  not  a  down  yards'  distance.  I  spurred  towards 
her  and  presently  she  was  again  on  Carlo's  bruad  back. 

The  excitement  of -this  event,  and  the  tuniing  of  my 
horse  round  and  round  had  niadeine  forget  the  proper 
direction  to  the  town,  :;o  that  we  now  roil?  on  not 
knowing  whither  v.-e  were  heading- 

Meanwhile  the  flood  grew  deeper  each  rnouient.  and 
presently  I  discovered  that  Carlo  v>-as  .swimming. 

I  had  not'felt  fear  until  now,  but  I  must  say  that  a 
great  dread  crept  over  me  when  I  found  that  which- 
ever way  I  guided  my  charger  he  could  not  touch  the 
^ound. 

I  knew  that  weighted  as  he  was  he'could  not  keep 
afloat  for  long,  and  each  moment  he  seemed  to  sink 
deeper  and  deeper  in  the  water. 

At  this  critical  juncture  of  affairs,  the  moon  Blione 
out  again,  and  lit  up  the  scene  as  though  it  had  been 
troad  daylight. 

Far  as  tb.e  eye  could  reach,  not  a  speck  of  dry  laud 
■was  visible,  but,  to  my  great  joy,  I  perceived  close  by 
a  blue  gum  tret,  whose  bouj;lu  were  so  disposed  as  to  he 
easily  scaled. 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  climb  that  tfee,  Nellie  ?"  I 
asked.    •'  It  is  our  only  hope."  ' 

She  answered  feebly  iu  the  affirmative,  and  with 
some  little  difficulty  I  swam  Carlo  alongside. 

Under  the  tree  he  regained  his  footing  ;  and  I  was 
glad  of  this,  as  he  was  enabled  to  stand  still  for  my 
poor  little  companion  to  clamber  into  the  lowest 
branches  from  his  back.  ^ 

"When  she 'had  accomplished  thi.r.  I  took  off  his 
bridle,  so  that  he  should  not  catch  his  feet  in  it  if  lie 
had  to  swiiQ  again  for  his  life  ;  and  then  Kellie  and 
I  got  some  twenty  feet  higher  up  in  the  blue  gum, 
and  paused  to  rest. 

Shawl  and  wraps  had  long  ago  fallen  off  and  been 
lost,  and  now  poor  Kellie  was  exposed  to  dll  the  in- 
clemency oi:  the  weather  in  the  low-necked,  short- 
sleeved  dress  she  had  worn  during  the  evening. 

How  her  plump  white  arms  ware  scratched  by  the 
rough  tree  in  climbing  ,  and,  as  the  rain  poured  down 
through  the  vertical  foliage,  the  drops  gathered  on, , 
her  polished  shoulders  and  trickled  down  her  pluitop 
enowy  bosom. 

"  Vv'hy,  Kellie,  you  look  a  veritable  Undine,"  I  said; 
and,  having  no  cap  or  overcoat  to  protect  her,  I  doffed 
my  uniform,  and  made  her  put  it  On. 

AVe  then  sat  side  by  side,  and,  putting  my  arm 
arotmd  her  neck,  1  told  her  all  about  my  interview 
■with  her  father  that  evening. 

"  And  did  japa  really  say  that  as  soon  as  you  were  as 
rich  as  him  lie  would  let  you  marry  me,  Willie  ?" 

"Yes,  Nellie;  he  gave  me  his  word  of  honour  to  t'nat 
effect." 

"Then  he  won't  break  it,"  she  replied.  Poor  papa  ! 
this  night  ha.s  made  him  a  mined  man.  All  hia  money 
was  invested  JU  improvements  in  his  knd  and  in  in- 
crease of  stock.  It  is  all  lost  now,  so  you  may  claim 
mo  sooner  than  j'ou  thought  for,  AVillie." 

This  view  of  the  case  had  never  struck  me  before, 
and  I  nearly  jumped  off  the  gum  tree  in,  I  fear,  a  most 
selfish  ecstacy  of  delight.  I  was  bound  to  control 
myself,  however,  and  exert  all  niy  attention  in  com- 
forting Nellie,  who,  now  that  the  excitemeht  attend- 
ing our  escape  was  over,  began  to  entertain  a  thousand 
fears  concerning  the  fate  of  her  parent.-. 

Well,  then,  to  make  a  lous:  stoiy  short,  nfter  another 
three  hour.?'  -  perch,  we  perceived  some  boats  coming 
from  tie  direction  of  Windsor,  ana  by  the  aid  of  a 
binlliant  scarlet  handkerchief  that  I  fortunately  pos- 
sessed, we  signalled  thenl,  attracted  their  attention, 
and  were  in  due  time  takoa  on  board. 

At  my  instigation  we  then  rowed  to  Mr.  Martin's 
farm  and  saved  the  old  man  and  his  wife  from  a 
chimney  top,  whereon  they  were  both  sitting  with 
their  feet  held  up  out  of  the  Water.  We  were  only 
just  in-  time. 

Two  months  later  Nellie  jrartin  became  Mr.?.  Wil- 
lifi.m  Rush.  The  old  man  stuck  to  his  word,  and  our 
position  was  not  so  bad  after  all,  for  a  month  previous 
to  my  marriage  I  came  into  an  annuity  of  AloO  per 
..unum  on  the  death  of  a  distant  relation  in  England, 
so  that  with  my  pay  of  seven  and  sixpence  per  day  we 
were  able  to  begin  housekeeping  pretty  comfortably. 

Mt-.  Martin  has  retrieved  his  loss,  and  is  now  the 
ow.icr  of  a  capital  farm  at  Hyde.  He  has  abjured,  and 
Very  wiueiy,  iL^  rich  alluvial  lands  ua  the  banks  of 


HOUSE-HUNTING  AND  HEART- 
FINDING. 

''I  certainly  shall  have  to  move  this  spring,"  said 
Miss  Artemisia  Allen. 

"  What  for,  aunty  dear?"  questioned  Millicent,  her 
red-theeked  niece.  ''  Don't  you  know  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin says,  three  removes  are  a.s  bad  as  a  fire." 

"  Pooh,"  said  Auut  Artemisia,  sharply.  "  Old  Ben 
Franklin  c.in't  tell  me  auything  about  housekeeping 
that  1  don't  know  already.  Ofcour.se  it  isn't  an  agree- 
able thing  to  move,  and  I'm  not  doing  it  for  my  own 
pleasure,  but  that  screw  of  a  landlord  shall  not  impose 
upon  me  any  longer.  I  wonder  if  he  takes  me  for  a 
natural  fool.  V\'on't  paint  nor  paper,  and  then  expects 
I'm  going  to  be  raised  in  my  rent.  Ugh!  I've  no  pa- 
^■ience  with  those  men." 

MilHceut  sighed  softly  under  her  breath.  Night 
after  night,  for  a  mortal  v/eek,  she  had  sat  meekly  by> 
and  listened  to  the  wrangling  between  her  aunt  and 
Mr.  Spiceberry,  the  inexorable  owner  of  the  house  iu 
which  they  dwelt.  Night  after  night  she  had  fully 
expected  to  see  Aunt  Artemisia  and  Mr.  Spiceberry 
come  to  blows,  and  night  after  night  she  had  breathed 
an  inward  prayer  of  thanks  that  the  belligerent  coupl® 
had  parted  without  actual  blood. 

Poor  I\[illicent — she  was  tired  of  Auut  Artemisia's 
varying  temper  and  changeful  capriciousness  ;  she  was 
sick  unto  death  of  the  parrot  and  the  aquarium,  and 
the  collection  of  dried  ferns,  and  she  longed  mentally 
for  an  independence  of  her  own. 

She  was  pretty,  and  moreover  there  was  an  innocent 
frankness  iu  her  manner,  that  was  far  from  unpleas- 
ing,  and  had  she  been  otherwise  situated,  she  might 
have  married  long  ago — but  Aunt  Artemisia  and  ma- 
trimony were  at  odds.  The  sage  lady  had  lived  singly 
herself,  for  forty  good  years,  and  she  meant  her  niece 
should  do  the  .«ame. 

And  while  Aunt  Artemisia  maundered  on,  about  de- 
fective water-pipe.=<,  damp  cellars,  Soiled  papering,  and 
broken  pauea^  of  glass,  Millicent  sat  thinking. 

Suppo.se — only  suppose  Aunt  Artemisia  hadn't  in- 
terfered that  time,  when  the  haudsome  young  army 
officer  had  been  so  devoted  to  her.  Then  he  had  but 
one  arm,  but  hadn't  he  lo.st  the  other  in  the  service  of 
his  countr}-,  and  would  she  not  have  cherished  that 
emf)ty  sleeve  more  than  the  strong  right  arms  of  half 
a  score  of  Herculeses  ?  How  pleasant  he  was — and 
how  many  merry  adventures  by  flood  and  field  he  had 
to  relate — .and  oh,  what  must  lie  have  thought,  when 
Aunt  ArtenJisia,  whisked  her  off  so  suddenly,  without 

even  giving  lier  a  chance  to  say  "  good-bye."  For  

Why  on  earth,  Millicent  Allen,  don't  you  answer 
me  ?"  jarred  in  Aunt  Artemisia's  voice,  making  the 
poor  little  girl  start,?a3  if  an  ogre  had  pounced  down 
upon  her.  "  Will  you  go  this  very  af tenioon,  or  will 
you  not ';" 

•'  AVhere,  aunt  ?" 

'•'  What  have  I  been  talking  about,  all  this  time  ?" 

Millicent  coloured  hke  a  peony.  ' 

"  I — I  was  thinking  of  something  else  !" 

And  Aunt  Artemisia  was  obliged  elaborately  to  en- 
plain  a'  second  time  that  she  wanted  her  niece  to  sally 
forth  on  a  house-hunting  expedition,  without  loss  of 
time. 

"  You  take  the  west  side  of  the  city,"  said  Miss 
Artemisia,  "  I'll  take  the  east,  and  it'll  be  a  pity  if  one 
of  us  don't  find  a  decent  place  before  nightfall.  For 
a.<|  to  ^agreeing  to  [Mr.  Spiceberry's  exorbitant  terms, 
it'.s  what  I  won't  do,  and  I  can't  !" 

"  Yes,  aunt  !"  said  Millicent,  meekly. 

If  the  elder  lady  bad  led  her  to  one  of  the  rocky 
steeps  that  overhang  the  northerly  windings  of  the 
East  River,  and  bidden  her  jump  off,  Millicent  would 
probably  have  said,  "  yes,  aunt,  "  and  jumped 
.'<traightway.  And  So,  armed  with  a  list  of  "  desirable 
re.sidences."  which  her  aunt  had  previously  obtained 
iroiQ  various  house-agents  and  dabblers  in  real  estate, 
our  little  heroine  set  forth. 

Tall  houses  and  short  houses — brown  stone  houses 
and  brick,  stucco-fronted  ?nd  wooden  ;  houses  with 
fancy  rents  and  houses  at  reasonable  rates — houses 
new  and  houses  old — houses  where  the  inhabitants 


spoons,  and  houses  where  the  people  imparted  to  hsj 
all  the  ocjurrenoes  oi  their  naturi!  lives  from  th: 
period  of  mumps  and  measles  upwunli — houaes  whsrs 
they  ■  would  not  let  her  in,  and  houses  where  it 
.■seemed  almost  equally  impossible  to  get  out — nil  ttisas 
Millicent  Allen  visited,  until  her  head  wa»  in  a  wliixl, 
and  she  found  heiselt  puzzled  to  remember  whsthsr 
she  was  in  Yorkville  or  Chelsea  ! 

Only  one  more  house  on  the  list  !"  thought  Melii- 
cent,  pressing  her  little  gloved  hand  to  her  throbbing 
forehead,  ''  and  thru  I  can  go  home  I" 

It  was  a  pretty  little  gem  of  a  brov>  n  stoiie  houss. 
with  a  bay  window  and  a  dainty  ve.itibule,  paved  la 
blue  and  white  marble  diamonds,  the  "  last  upon  the 
list." 

'■  I  should  like  to  live  here  !"  thought  our  heroine, 
"  but  I'm  afraid  the  rent  will  be  tnore  than  Aunt 
Artemisia  will  think  she  can  afford  to  pay." 

A  stout  girl  answered  the  peahng  suinmons  of  the 
bell.  t 

"  Is  this  house  to  let  ?"  Millicent  asked  in  the  depre- 
cating tone  taught  her  by  long  experience. 

"  The  mistress  ain't  home,"  Biddy  answered,  rubbing 
her  nose  with  a  pot-blacked  hand,  "but  the  young 
master  is.    He'll  tell  you  about  the  house." 

So  saying  she  ushered  Miss  Allen  into  a  pretty  room 
where  a  young  gentleman  sat  writing  at  a  desk,  hi; 
brown,  ciuly  hair  rumpled  up,  and  the  western  aun^ 
shine  playing  merry  freak.s  with  his  wiue-brown  eyel 
and  smooth  handsome  brow. 

"  I  b'eg  your  pardon,"  began  Millicent,  "  but  I  under 
stood  that  this  house — " 

She  stopped  short,  as  the  gentleman  started  up,  anc 
she  saw  that  one  sleeve  of  his  cashmere  dresiiDg- 
gown  waslooped,  Stnpty,  against  his  side. 

'•  Miss  Allen  !" 

And  she  could  but  reply  in  the  same  tone  of  glac 
recognition. 

"  Major  Erskine  !" 

He  wrung  her  hand  with  the  leff  palm — his  eyef 
glittered,  and  his  whole  face  betokened  the  pleasure 
afforded  him  by  the  unlooked-for  rencontre. 

"  I — I  was  hou.se-hunting,"  timidly  explained  Milli- 
cent, "  a&d  this  house  was  on  my  list — is  it  to  let  T 

"  You  would  think  it  was,"  laughed  Major  Ersldne, 
"  if  you  had  been  over  it  as  many  times  to-day  A3  1 
have." 

"  Do  you  live  here  along  with  your  wife  ?" 
"  I  haven't  any  wife.  Are  you  looking  for  a  deslrabl< 
residence  for  yourself  and  your  husband  *  ' 
Milhcent's  soft  oyes  sparkled  mischievously. 
"  I  haven't  any  husband." 

"  Why  did  you  go  away  from  Brighton  so  abruptly  ?' 
demanded  the  young  man. 

"Because  my  ailnttook  me." 

"■  It — it  wasn't  to  get  away  from  me?" 

Millicent  looked  reproachfully  at  him. 

"  Oh,  Major  Erskine,  how  could  you  think  so  •" 

"  Because,  Miss  Allen — let  me  see,  I  iwed  to  oaT 
you  Millicent  in  those  days,  didn't  I  because.  Milli- 
cent, I  had  grown  to  be  very  fond  of  you.  I  will  say 
it  now— I  have  reproached  myself  a  thousand  timea 
because  I  was  too  reticent  to  say  it  then.  I  dare  say 
I  seem  abrupt — I  never  did  do  auything  like  other  fel- 
lows, but  you  won't  be  offended,  will  you,  MUUceat  ■" 

"  No  !" 'whispered  the  blushing  girl,  as  she  stood 
playing  with  the  handle  of  her  parasol,  and  secretly 
wondering  what  was  coming  next. 

"  Millicent — suppose  I  take  this  house  for  the  first 
of  May  next  ?"  went  on  Major  Erskine.  "  Will  you 
come  here  and  share  it  with  me  ?  will  you  be  my  dar- 
ling little  wife — the  light  of  my  eyes,  and  the  sunshine 
of  my  crippled  life  ;"  • 

Here  is  where  our  Millicent  was  clearly  at  fault. 
She  ought,  doubtless,  to  have  blushed  and  faltered, 
.and  asked  for  a  little  time  to  think  over  this  remark- 
ably sudden  proposition — but  instead  of  this  propyl 
and  toaidenly  policy  she  simply  answ^ered  : 

"  Yes,  Major  Erskine,  I  will  !" 

When  the  Major's  slater  came  home,  also  from  the 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  attendant  upon  a  house- 
hunting tour,  she  found  her  brother  iete-a-tete  with  tts 
prettie.st  girl  she  had  ever  seen. 

"  Susy !"  quoth  he,  "  this  is  Millicent  Allen.  We 
are  to  be  married  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  and  the 
first  of  May  we  go  to  housekeeping  in  tliis  very  house!" 

"  My  goodness  gracious  !"  said  Susy.  Aiftl  no  won- 
der— the  tidings  were  rather  startling. 

Major  Erskine  accompanied  Milhcent  Allen  home, 
and  left  her  on  her  own  door-step,  rather  fluttered  at 
the  prospect  of  imparting  the  news  to  Aunt  Artemisia, 

"  I'll  tell  her !' '  volunteered  the  Major,  who  woulda^t 
have  hesitated  to  thrust  his  head  down  a  cannon's 
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^.hat  she  woutS  rather  face  the  encounter  by  herself. 

So  she  went  in,  carmine-cheeked  and  tremuloua.  to 
\b.o  sittingroom, 

'■  Oh,  dear,  '  she  thoiijht,  dcsj.airiugly,  "  here  is  that 
>diou8  little  old  Mr.  Spicebeny  alre.idy." 

For  Aunt  Arteuiisiu  sat  bolt  upright  on  one  side  of 
*)ie  grate-fire,  with  the  ineiuiable  landlord  on  the 
othei',  twirling  his  thumbs,  as  was  his  way,  when  in- 
wardly moved. 

'•  Well,  '  said  Aunt  Artemisia,  "  h^ve  you  engaged  a 
house 

'■  'So,  aunty,  but  

'•  I'm  gludoi  it,"  interrupted  the  spinster  biusquely. 
'■  Because  I've  concluded  to  stay  beie.  Mr.  Spiteberry 
h.as  come  to  terms.  ' 

"  Yes,"  said  3Ir.  Spiceberry,  wiping  his  bald  brow 
with  a  red  silk  pocket-handkerchief.  "  Miss  Artemisia 
has  consented  to  hear  reason." 

'■  Oh,  pshaw  !  '  said  the  elderly  damsel,  "  why  don't 
you  tell  her  at  once.  Spiceberry.  '  • 

"  The  truth  is,  Miss  Mllliceut,"  quuth  the  old  bache- 
lor, somewhat  sheepishly,  '■  we're  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  hve  here  as  peacebly  as  circumstances  will 
allow." 

"Are  you,"  cried  Millicent,  brightening  up.  "Dear 
aunty,  I'm  so  glad." 

"  But  you're  to  have  a  home  with  us,  just  the  same, 
child,"  said  Aunt  Artemisia.  "I  bargained  for  that 
with  Spiceberry,  beforehand." 

"  But  I'm  going  to  have  a  home  of  my  own,  Aunt 
Artemisia,"  faltered  out  Millicent,  growing  pink  and 
white  in  a  breath.  '"I — I'm  very  much  obliged  to 
you.  but  " 

"  Don't  tell  me  that  you're  going  to  make  a  fool 
of  yourself,  too,  Millicent  Allen  !"  said  her  aunt 
solemnly. 

"  I  am  going  to  marry  Major  Erskine,"  said  the  gul. 
"And,  oh,  aunty,  I'm  so  happy  !" 

What  could  Aunt  Artemisia  say  ?  J ust  notlung  at 
all,  except 

"Well,  young  folks  will  be  young  folks,  and  old 
ones,  for  aught  1  can  see,  are  quite  as  ready  to  make 
fools  of  themselves  !" 

So  Aunt  Aitemisia  and  Millicent,  her  neice,  were 
both  mariied  happily,  a!id  there  was  an  end  of  house- 
aunting  for  one  year  at  least. 


1  HAVE  SOMETHING  NEW  TO  TELL  YOU. 

I  have  something  new  to  tell  yoa, 

Were  I  certain  you  would  keep 
Evivy  little  word '/  utter. 

And  no;  tell  it  in  your  sleep. 

I  have  something  new  to  tell  yoa— 
Whore  the  bioczes  Irix.o'd  ihc  pli.in — 

Dij  you  promise  that  your  bosom 
Will  not  throb  v.itU  bitter  paiu  ■ 

I  have  something  new  to  tell  you, 

Did  1  know  yuc  \sihh  to  hear  ; 
Somethiug  very  new  to  tell  you — 

But  I'm  running  o'er  wiih  fear. 

I  have  something  new  to  tell  you — 

Of  a  dnrlinf)  little  pet, 
With  the  very  sunniest  brow,  and — 

But  I  fear  to  tell  you  yet. 

I  have  sv..methr!iig  new  to  tell  you  ; 
•      Something  vJiiU  your  gentle  eyes 
Look  so  sweetly  do^^'n  upon  me 
In  their  btautiful  surprise. 

I  have  something  new  to  tell  you. 

Were  I  certain  you  would  be 
E'en  the  same  sweet  little  angel 

That  you've  ever  been  to  me. 

I  have  something;  new  to  tell  yon. 

But  the  secret's  elept  so  long, 
That  I  fear  1  hieve  forgotten  it 

In  the  ardour  oi  my  song. 

It  is  expected  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the 
Fiist  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  will  move  for  supplemen- 
tary estimates  on  account  of  the  navy. 

The  Durham  miners  to  the  number  of  about  25,000 
refused  to  resume  work  on  4th  May,  in  consequence 
of  a  reduction  of  1 0  per  cent,  on  their  present  gross 
earnings.  The  miners  are  thus  acting  in  contravention 
of  the  action  of  the  Durham  Miners'  Association,  and 
have  resolved  to  tight  their  own  battle.  The  masters 
at  once  set  to  work  and  drew  the  whole  of  the  horses 
and  ponies  out  of  the  mines  and  made  other  prepara- 
tions for  a  lengthened  conflict,  stating  that  they  are 
fully  prepared  for  a  three  months'  strike.  Many  of 
the  namers  employed  in  small  cpUieries  are  willing  to 
accede  to  a  reduction,  but  are  prevented  from  working 
through  the  dispute  among  the  brakesmen,  who  have 
now  refused  reduction  of  5  per  cent. 


THE  MILK-CAN  OF  STRASBURG. 

I  am  only'  going  to  try  and  c  11  the  ehildi  tn  a  ft^iry 
while  thty  make  themselves  ■•^nug  by  the  tre,  and  look 
into  the  red  caverns  and  think  hnw  cdnrfortable  it  is 
to  be  safe  from  the  moaning  wind.  Yuu  have  all  heard 
of  the  terrible  war  between  France  and  Prussia  ;  and 
how,  at  last,  the  f:imvus  old  city  of  Strasburg  surren- 
dered under  the  brave  General  Uhrich.  It  is  a  very 
curious  old  town,  with  its  houses  built  of  red  stone* 
an.l  with  its  narrcjw  ,-:tieetg.  But  its  chief  womter  is 
the  Cathed/ai,  begun  in  lijl5,  and  not  quite  fini  lied 
'  yet.  Its  marvellous  tower,  474  feet  high,  has  a  si.sir. 
case  of  725  steps,  (you  see  I  am  as  good  as  a  guide- 
book), and  the  stone- work  is  so  exquisitely  finished  as 
almost  to  look  like  lace.  In  tliis  Cathedral  .tower  is 
the  cuiious  a.strouomical  clock,  which  not  only  tells 
the  time  of  ilay  but  the  motions  of  the  planets.  But 
what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  milk-can  f 

Stop  !  Don't  yawn. 

( ince  upon  a  time — no — at  the  very  time  ■nhen  the 
Prussians  had  begun  to  surround  the  eity,  bel(jre  the 
townspeople  were  forbidden  to  pa^^B  t(j  and  froin,  the 
city,  a  French  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  UesparJ  Lad 
been  shut  up  in  the  city  with  his  little  girl,  Marie. 
Their  own  home  was  on  the  uoa-^t  of  Bi!ttany,  but 
his  business,  for  he  was  a  large  expurter  of  leather  and 
carpets,  had  brought  him  to  Strasburg. 

He,  like  most  French  folk,  had  thought  their  great 
army  had  only  to  take  a  military  holiday  to  Berlin,  but 
he  foimd  his  mistake.  He  had  two  ditticulties.  tViere- 
fore,  to  contend  with — first,  to  escape  fiom  the  From  h 
gairison,  who  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  any  able- 
tjodied  man  leaving  the  city  ;  and,  secondly,  to  pass 
thi-ougli  the  Prussian  sentries. 

Day  by  day  they  said  their  prayers  earnestly,  day  by 
day  they  talked  of  the  dear  wife  and  mother  far  awi.y 
ill  the  little  fishing  village  on  the  coast,  from  whom  no 
letters  now  came. 

M.  Despard  thought  over  every  plan,  and  at  last  de- 
tcrsiined  on  a  bold  project.  ' 

t)ne  dark  evening  he  returned  with  a  stranger, 
j  Marie  iilmost  cried  out  in  terror,  till,  when  the  candle 
I  wa,s  lit,  he  saw  a  stout  peasant  woman,  with  a  strange 
I  sort  of  Luge  white  linen  bow  tied  on  the  top  of  her 
j  head.    Jlaiie  opened  her  eyes  as  the  countrywoman 
i  put  down  an  enormous  milk-can — a  perfect  giant  in  its 
way — polished  like  silver,  with  a  brass  tap  and  jaunty- 
I'ooking  lid,  and  two  polished  handles,  and  standing 
about  four  feet  high  and  a  foot  and  u  half  wide. 
'     Then,  hurriedly,  the  father  explained  how  he  had 
bought  this  milk-can,  and  to  what  use  lie  was  to  put  it. 
He  had  bought  it  of  the  good  Ursule,  and  Marie  was 
to  get  iuto  it  some  day  and  be  carried  out  past  the 
French  and  Prussians,  and  see  her  dear  mother  and 
'  home  once  more,  and  pick  up  shells  upon  the  beach, 
I  and  see  the  f;oats  and  the  old  brindled  oow.    So,  with 
I  great  care,  M.  Despard  took  oft'  the  iidof  the  monster 
milk-can,  and  .slowly  drew  forth  a  suit  of  peasant's 
clothes— cap  and  guwn  and  wooden  shoes,  and  flour  to 
make  his  hair  grey  ;  and  Ursule  laughed  in  a  quiet 
way,  and  told  Marie  to  be  a  brave  little  girl,  and  not 
to  mind  the  milk-can  for  au  hour.    So  she  trade  father 
and  child  good-bye,  with  many  tears  on  Marie's  part, 
and  promised  that  in  a  week's  time  she  would  come, 
and,  bringing  her  donkey-cart,  take  Marie  and  her 
father  safe  through  the  sentries.    Th.-re  xsaa  no  time 
to  be  lost,  for  after  that  date  uo  countryfolk  could  pass 
to  and  fro. 

When  they  were  left  alone,  M.  Despaid  talked  to  hia 
little  girl,  but  could  not  comfort  her.  (jh,  that  terrible 
milk-can  !  It  was  so  cold  and  slippery,  and  .she  should 
1  be  sufi'ocated  I    Oh,  her  dear  father  must  not  ask  her 
I  — she  should  die  !    "  'Very  viell,  Marie,"  he  said,  "  we 
I  will  die  together.    But  I  thought  my  Httle  girl  loved 
her  dear  mother  and  the  old  home."     And  Marie 
wept  much  and  said  little  ;  and  after  saying  their 
piayois,  father  and  child  fell  fast  asleep. 

Next  morning  the  grey  dawn  stole  through  the  cel- 
lar window,  and  ever  and  anon  came  the  roar  of  the 
heavy  guns,  the  growl  of  the  cannon,  the  shriek  of  the 
enoi  moug  shells.  So  after  breakfast  they  looked  at  the 
milk-can  again,  and  Marie  thought  slie  would  try  it  ; 
and  her  father  took  out  his  watch  and  challenged  her 
playfully  to  stay  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  for 
L^rsule  had  declared  that  an  hour  would  be  long 
enou,r;h  in  the  milk-can  to  escape.  And  so  the  Uttle 
girl,  looking  at  her  father's  pale  face,  and  thinking  of 
the  village  on  the  coast,  and  her  dear  mother,  grew 
braver  day  by  day,  till  she  'was  able  to  stay  the  whole 


hour  in  the  milk-can.  Her  kind  father  had  bored  hola 
here  and  there,  and  got  her  some  twine  to  net,  so  that 
hei'  tingn.s  might  be  employed.  There  wis  also  ar- 
raUL^eil  a  Little  soft  teat  at  the  bottom.  And  so  tbej 
aiixiuusly  waited  Trsule's  ariival. 

^Vhen  she  came,  Maiie — she  was  just  six  years  old, 
I  ought  to  tell  you — was  in  great  delight  ;  for  M.  Dee- 
pard  h.id  dressed  himself,  while  the  child  slept,  in  the 
peasant-woman's  costume.  Tiieie  he  was,  pale  and 
giey  haired  and  thin,  with  thick  wooden  shoes  on  ;  he 
had  shaved  oft'  moustache  and  whiskers.  Ursule  leant 
a'.'ain^i  the  wall  und  laughed  so  heaitily,  her  black 
eyej  d.iiii  ihg  with  fiui  BUd  her  w  hite  teeth  gleaming 
tl:.tt  Mai  ie  skipped  iuto  the  inilk  cui,  and  in  a  momcni 
the  rather  and  Trsale,  having  blown  out  the  light 
<rept  up  the  dark  stalls,  while  above  them,  high  up. 
1  bur.-^t  a  shell. 

j  No  time  to  be  lost  !  Up  into  the  cart  goes  the  milk- 
can,  and  1  r.^ule  urged  on  her  donkey,  M,  Despard 
walking  by  his  side.  They  reached  the  gate  ;  a  mer« 
boy,  a  con^ciipt,  is  on  guard,  who  challenges  sleepily, 
gi\  es  the  can  a  tap  with  hia  hand — "  Pass  empty  tnilk- 
can  1"  be  suid  in  French. 

Marie  nearly  screamed  out,  but,  by  a  strong  effort, 
restrtiined  herself.  And  so  down  the  causeway,  ovcl 
the  drawbiidge,  and  out  ou  the  road  that  led  from  the 
foit,  the  donkey  struggled  along  again.it  wind  and 
rain.  Poor  Maiie  felt  almost  sea  nick  with  the  jolting; 
and  M.  Despard  steadied  the  milk-can  as  much  as  he 
could,  whispeiiui^  that  they  were  nearly  safe.  They 
were  close  ujjon  the  Pru.^sian  line.s. 

The  glare  of  a  bivouac-fire  shone  on  the  spiked 
helmets  of  the  I'ru.-f.sian  Landwehr  ;  an  Uhlan  eat, 
lance  in  hand,  upon  his  poor  hoi-se,  shrivelled  up  be- 
neath the  wind  and  rain.  Guttural  sjunds  of  j-  llv 
laughter  came  from  the  gi  oup  of  offieeis  and  men  puff- 
ing huge  clouds  9i  smoke  from  their  long  pipes  as  the 
donkey  drew  near,  and,  at  the  two  pea.sant-women  and 
the  milk-can,  the  laughter  grew  louder  and  louder. 

An  officer  said  something,  and  one  of  the  solderi 
stepped  forward  and  gave  the  milk-can  a  ringing  bloif 
with  the  butt-end  of  his  rifle. 

This  was  too  much  for  Marie  ;  she  gave  a  scream  ol 
terror  ! 

The  group  was  astonished.  One  of  the  great 
bearded  soldiers  advanced  and  took  off  the  cover,  and 
then,  calling  an  officer,  he  pointed  out  the  poor  httU 
girl  fainting  at  the  bottom  of  the  can.  M.  Despard 
was  in  an  agony,  yet  restrained  himself.  He  was  ready 
to  fight  a  thousand  soldiers  for  the  child.  But,  to  hii 
surprise,  the  great  bearded  giant  too's  up  th«  littll 
Marie  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  might. 

"  What  a  milk-can  !"  shouted  the  soldiers.  Thg 
officers  smiled.  Ursule  showed  her  white  teeth  ;  so 
merry  were  they  all,  that  Marie  could  not  realize  what 
had  happened. 

Shn  sprang  to  her  father. 

"  Oh,  father,  take  me  away." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !"  laughed  the  deep  baas  voices.  "  Hen 
Papa  ;n  petticoats  1" 

However,  when  M.  Despard  had  told  his  story,  after 
communicating  with  the  brigadier,  father  and  child 
were  pa.ssed  through  the  lines  by  the  brave  Prussians, 
and  reached  home  after  some  days. 

The  wind  and  waves  roared.  No  mother  aat  at 
home  as  they  entered  the  village  ;  all  was  stiil,  no 
light  in  the  casement. 

The  clock  struck  ten.  They  went  to  the  good 
clergyman's  home,  who,  with  upturned  eyes  and  hands, 
welcomed  them.  Marie  should  stay  by  the  fire,  if  M. 
Despard  would  go  up  to  the  little  church  on  the  hill. 
There,  if  anywhere,  hii  wife  would  be.  So  he  went  up 
the  mountain  roads. 

Through  the  mist  shone  the  Httle  church.  Witliin 
he  saw  kneeUng  worshippers.  Yes,  there,  in  the 
corner,  with  a  tear-stained  face,  was  his  own  loved 
wife. 

j     How  giiindly  came  the  storm  psalm  from  the  sea  ? 
I     "  Lord  have  mercy  on  u»  !"  rang  the  choir. 

He  had  heard  that  sudden  joy  may  kill.  He  stood 
behind  a  buttress  and  plucked  a  neighbour's  sleevcs — 
a  cross  Old  man. 

"  Leave  me  alone  !"  he  snarled. 

He  touched  another  ;  she  knew  him  with  a  littla 
stare,  and  went  in  and  prepared  the  wife  an.l  mother. 

He  could  see  the  sudden  gleam,  the  hurried  upward 
glance. 

In  a  moment  thevwere  in  each  other's  arms. 
In  another  half  hour  all  three  were  kiieeling  i;i  the 
good  pastor's  study  in  devout  thankfulness  ;  an-i  thut 
day  was  kept  by  the  whole  family  as  a  Ihanksgivuig 
Day  in  the  Uttle  church  over  the  sea,  on  the  Breton 
I  coast. 

i     The  milk-can  is  their  drawiogroom's  pride. 
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KITTY  CLIFFORD. 

It  -was'  not  Kitty's  fault  that  she  was  -within  one 
lay  of  becoming  a  wife  without  knowing  anything  ot 
jousekeeping.  Mrs.  Clifford  and  that  horrid  old  maiden 
wnt  of  Kitty's  vho  lived  with  the  Clifford  family 
aad  always  thowght  this  blouming  young  maiden 
quite  too  delicate  and  pretty  to  enter  the  kitchen 
or  learn  its  mysteries.  Pass  this  by  if  you  will, 
but  I  know  that  the  mysteries  of  the  kitchen,  well 
investigated,  go  farther  towards  domestic  happiness 
than  all  the  grand  theories  of  affinity  and  love  even  ■' 
For  a  man  may  be  happy  in  his  home  with  an  uu- 
genial  companion,  provided  that  his  companion 
ilways  makes  order  her  first  law,  and  is  a  perfect 
tnistress  of  her  own  house  and  all  its  appointments  ; 
wheraas  no  man  can  be  trvily  happy  with  the  woman 
of  his  love  if  that  wife  proves  to  be  slatternly  or 
careless  of  domestic  affairs. 

"flather  radical  !"  a  sweet  voice  whispers.  We'll 
enter  into  no  discussion  if  you  please,  but  proceed  to 
(write  about  Kitty  Clifford  and  her  experience. 

Then  the  early  autumn  came,  and  with  it  the  bridal 
day.  Miss  Hepsy,  the  old  maid,  had  arisen  on  tliat  day 
with  more  than  her  usual  severity  of  temper  and  glib- 
□ess  of  tongue.  She  had  lectured  Kitty  upon  the  du- 
ties of  wifehood  before  the  poor  cliild  was  half  awake, 
and  while  she  should  have  been  dreaming  of  the  rose- 
tinted  future.  Then  Miss  Hepsy  proceeded  to  the  kit- 
chen, where  she  found  her  sister,  Mrs.  Clifford,  busily 
engaged  making  toast  for  breakfast. 

"  Good,  morning,  Hepsy.  Isn't  this  a  lovely  day  for 
Kitty's  wedding  ?"  she  asked,  looking  up  and  smiling,  as 
her  mother  thought  only  of  Kitty  and  Kitty's  happi- 
ness. 

"  The  sun  shines,  to  be  sure  ;  but  I'd  rather  see  it 
rain,  "  answered  the  spinster. 

Why,  Hepsy  .'  Rain  on  Kitty's  wedding  day  I" 
"  Yes,  Sally  Ann.  I  shall  weep  to  see  her  led  like  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter  house,  and  the  heavens  ought  ! 
But,  for  one,  I  shall  be  thankful  to  have  this  sacrifice 
over.  The  house  has  been  a  continual  whirligig  the 
whole  time  since  this  young  Ware  came  sneaking 
round  after  Kitty.  The  Lord  knows  I  can't  sleep  o' 
thinking  and  thinking;  of  what's  before  the  poor  little 
lamb.  Here  you've  let  her  grow- up,  and  not  learn  her 
a  thing  about  cooking  or  cleaning,  and  I  don't  expect 
fhe  ever  washed  a  dii<h  in  her  life.  A  great  house- 
keeper she'll  make." 

"  But,  Hepsy,  don't  you  know  she  is  going  to  marry 
into  a  rich  family  ?  They  will  always  keep  help,  and 
Kitty  will  have  no  more  care  than  she  has  now.  Won't 
fou  break  the  eggjnto  the  coffee,  Hepsy  ?"  answered 
Mtb.  Clifford,  who  was  a  notable  manager,  and  ruled 
lerhousehold  with  a  careful  hand,  as  herhusband  could 
;e^tify. 

Hep.iy  -went  into  the  pantry  ior  the  fresh  egg  to 
settle  the  coffee,  and  then  returned  to  the  charge. 

"  I  don't  know  but  I  shall  have  to  live  with  'em  a 
ipell,  just  to  show  Kitty  how  to  manage,"  contmued 
ihe  spinster. 

"  Oh  my,  aunt  Hepsy  !  I  wouldn't  have  you  in  my 
house  for  a  thousand  a  year!"  exclaimed  a  laughing 
poice  from  the  door- way  and  both  women  looked  up  to 
see  Kitty  Clifford's  laughing  face,  beaming  with  happi- 
ness. 

'■  And  why  not,  you  saucy  little  darling  ?"  asked 
Miss  Hepsy,  half  amused  and  two-thirds  vexed. 

"Because,"  replied  Kitty,  "you  came  to  live  with 
mamma  when  she  was  married,  just  to  show  her  ho-w 
to  keep  house,  and  Preston  says  that  his  mother  told 
him  that  you  gave  my  father  no  peace  of  his  life  '. 
That  you  made  mamma  rule  him  little  by  little  until 
no'iv  he  says  not  a  word  in  Jnis  ewu  hou.se.  Preston 
wouldn't  be  wilHng  to  trust  me  with  you,  you  dear 
old  goose  of  an  auuty  !"  and  sdancingto  her  side,  Kitty 
ftole  an  arm  about  the  brown,  withered  neck  of  her 
rrlitive,  aud  gave  her  a  kiss.   Miss  Hepsy  continued. 

•  I  did  have  to  manage  Sally,  and  you  see  for  your- 
•eli  what  a  housekeeper  I  made  of  ner.  As  for  her 
i  mine  ling  over  Silas  Clifford,  she  always  did  that. 
i;f:i're  he  married  her  she  made  a  real  slave  of  him. 
1 1 :  d  h  e 'd  r  un  f  rom  Dan  to  Beersheba  if  she  told  him  to, 
1  iiever  was  to  blame  for  Sally  Ann's  wearing  the 
.ireeches  belonging  to  this  family.  Silas  got  into 
the  way  of  asking  her  about  everything,  and  first  he 
,-.now  if  he  didn't  ask  her  advice  there  was  a  row  that 
never  forgot  " 


"  But  you  told  mamma  to  make  him  go  all  the  way 
back  to  the  village  for  two  darning-needles  that  were 
forgotten  when  he  went  to  the  store  for  groceries  and 
the  r,-=st  of  the  trimming  for  my  dress.  Mamma 
wnuldn  t  be  half  so  strict  with  my  father  if  you  didn't 
jmt  her  up  to  it,  aunt  Hepsy." 

"  V'dl,  all  I  say  is  that  Preston  Ware  will  find  out 
th.-U  there's  S(>nic."'if  the  Wenzel  grit  in  you  afore  he's 
done  with  you  I  '  retoited  the  old  maid,  who  rather 
prided  herself  upon  her  manpgemeut  of  her  sister  and 
Sil.-!S. 

Th^  wedding  passed  without  a  single  oecurrenee  to 
mar  the  perfection  of  arrangement. 

"  Kitty  will  nex  er  see  a  happy  anniversary  of  her 
wedding  day  till  death  has  come  near  to  her.  I  never 
saw  that  look  vqinn  a  bride's  face  but  it  proved  to  be 
true." 

Little  cared  Kitty  for  Aunt  Hepsy'a  prophecies. 
She  was  whirling  away  upon  a  gay  tour  of  pleasure, 
and  not  until  the  year  had  numbered  half  its  moons 
did  she  return. 

There  had  l)een  changes  siace  the  wedding. 
Mr.  Ware,  the  elder,  had  lost  nearly  all  his  wealth, 
I  and  Pre.ston  found  that  he  must  actually  labour  to 
support  liis  wife.  Kitty  was  cheerful,  and  willing  to 
I  do  all  she  could  to  aid  him,  and  even  proposed  to  go 
I  houie  and  learn  to  do  house  work,  that  sh^  might  the 
:  more  effectually  assist  him. 

She  proposed  this  plan  to  him,  but  he  would  not 
hear  a  word  of  it.  They  Surnished  a  small  tenement 
comfortably,  and  he  hired  one  servant,  who  was  to 
do  all  the  work.  Business  prospered,  and  the  young 
couple  seemed  content  lor  a  while.  Then  came  a  sud- 
deu  stagnation  in  busineijs.  Young  Ware  failed,  the 
girl  was  dismissed,  and  Kitty  went  home  te  her  mo- 
thei-  aud  the  old  furm,  where  her  child  w.-xs  horn. 
Meanwhile,  Hepsy  was  not  idle.  Continual  com- 
plaints of  the  Waves,  and  the  shabby  style  of  living 
to  which  Kitty  had  been  reduced,  told  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  young  wife,  and  when  Preston  insisted 
upon  her  return  to  their  humble  home  she  was  only 
too  glad  to  go. 

"  You  will  leave  the  baby  here,  Kitty,"  said  Mrs. 
Clifford  ;  "  I  will  take  care  of  it  until  you  get  well 
'  settled  in  hou.sekeepmg."  In  consideration  of  Kitty's 
pnle  face  and  ignorance  of  housekeeping  Preston  con- 
sented, and  the  baby  was  left  witii  Mrs.  Clifford, 
while  Kitty  ag.iin' commenced  housekeeping.  This 
time  there  was  no  servant,  only  a  womau  to  come 
in  and  wa?h,  iron,  and  clean  house. 

Uifs  Hepsy  called  often  and  filled  her  ears  with  com- 
plaints agTin.'<t  young  Ware,  until,  between  them  all, 
Kitty  wjs  driven  to  desperation.  Business  was  dull, 
and  the  young  husband,  as  well  as  the  wife,  had  never 
been  BLcnstoined  to  the  caie  of  a  family.  He  got  into 
debt,  and  at  this  crisis  Mrs."  Clifford  came.  * 

"  I  will  bear  this  no  longer,"  she  said.  "  If  your 
husband  cannot  support  you  -without  making  a  slave 
of  you,  I  will  take  you  away  from  him." 

'■  Oh,  mother  !  do  not  speak  so  harshly,  I  am  will- 
ing to  work.  The  mere  fact  of  being  obliged  to  labour 
I  is  nothing  to  me.  The  trouble  is  that  1  do  not  know 
how.  If  I  had  learned  to  do  housework  before  I  mar- 
ried, we  might  get  along  finely  now,  for  my  health  is 
good,"  replied  Kitty. 

"  Why  doesn't  he  hire  a  girl  to  do  the  work  ?"  asked - 
Hepsy. 

"  We  cannot  afford  it.  We  are  not  rich,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Then  I  would  go  home  with  my  mother." 
■'  And  leave  Preston  ?"  asked  the  young  wife  in 
alann. 

I     "  Certainly  !    What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  when  he 
I  leaves  you  to  do  all  the  dirty  work  ? — you,  that  were 
never  obliged  to  work  before  !    It  is  a  shame  and  dis- 
grace !"  proceeded  the  old  maid. 

"  But  ray  mother  always  performed  the  work  be- 
longing to  her  own  household,  and  she  was  not  dis- 
gvaofd." 

1  "  But  your  mother  did  not  marry  rich  '.  That's  the 
.  difference."    Mrs.  Clifford  now  interfered. 

"  You  must  either  do  one  or  the  other  of  two  things. 
If  you  will  go  home  with  me,  I  will  provide  for  you 
and  your  child.  If  not,  Hepsy  shall  come  and  do  the 
work  for  you.  The  way  in  which  your  house,  is  kept 
is  town  talk.    Which  will  you  do  ?" 

Kitty  burst  into  t^ars,  and  sobbed,  "  I  cannot  leave 
my  husband.  Let  Aunt  Hepsy  remain  with  me,,  and 
then  I  can  have  uiy  baby  home." 

This  was  agreed  upon,  and  when  Preston  came  home 
at  evening,  he  consented  to  the  entreaty  of  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford that  Batty  should  go  home  for  a  visit,  and  then 
return  with  Miss  Hepsy  and  the  baby.  Once  at  the 
farm  and  li-ying  her  own  idle  life,  Kitty  found  thecon- 
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trast  between  that  and  the  toilsome  burdetbehe  h»A 

laid  aside.  ^ 

She  had  had  her  baby  there,  too,  and  her  Ufdseeme^ 
so  pleasant  that  she  dreaded  to  leave  it  a^d  go  backt<^ 
her  home,  where  toil  and  vexation  a-waited  her.  He< 
husband  visited  her  often,  while  she  remained  at  th< 
farm,  jand  with  her  mother  andj  Miss, Hepsy  tofper^ 
suade  het^was  it  any  wonder  that  she  listened  to  th« 
tempter  when  he  urged  her  to  <Sontinue  in  her  life  ot 
ease,  instead  of  standing  bravely  beside  her  husband, 
and  with  him  doing  battle  With  poverty  ?  She  li8« 
tened,and  one  day  Miss  Hepsy  threw  a  taunting  remark 
at  Preston  that  stung  him  to  the  qhiok.  He  abruptly 
asked  Kitty  whether  she  would  remain  -with  those -who, 
insulted  him,  or  with  their  child  return  to  their  home. 
LTnconscious  of  the-  sttong  feeling  within  his  heart, 
Kitty  replied  : 

"  1  will  stay  here  awile,  but  by-and-bye  I  will  com« 
home,  baby  and  I  together." 

Without  another  word  the  husband  left  hoiue,  aa^ 
for  several  weeks  did  not  visit  it  again. 

Stories  were  current  regarding  th6  separation  of  Pre«« 
ton  Ware  and  his  wife.  People  blamed  the  wife  bft» 
cause  she  had  at  first  got  married  without  learning  t<j 
do  housework  ;  secondly,  Sbeoause  she  was  [too  lasy  t^ 
work,  and  went  home  to  her  mother  ;  andj  lastly,  be* 
cause  she  remained  at  home  while  het  husband  livedl 
alone  in  the  cottage  where  they  had  made  idteir  home^ 

Troubles,  once  commenced  grew  rapidly.  'Friendi 
advised  upon  both  sides,  and  the  result  of  it  all  waj 
the  ucannoimced  departure  of  Preston  Ware  for  a 
foreign  land.  Then  Kitty  commenced  in  earnest  he* 
life  work.  She  determined  tb  -win  back  all  she  had 
lost,  and  as  she  had  dated  her  first  trouble  to  the  igno- 
rance of  domestic  matters,  she  wisely  commenced  tha 
reform  there,  and  within  a  year  had  mastered  every 
detail  in  housekeepiag. 

Meanwhile,  another  child  came  to  claim  her  care. 
This  was  a  little  boy,  born  soon  after  the  departure  of 
her  husband,  and  his  miniature  image.  Then  came 
dreary  years  of  waiting  until  the  baby  boy  had  gi'o-wn 
to  be  a  healthj'  lad  of  seven  summers. 

Mrs.  Clifford  and  Mi.^s  Hepsy  had  both  died,  and 
Kitty  kept  house  for  her  father,  perfomjing  all  the 
labour  belonging^  to  the  farm-house  with  her  own 
hands,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  assistance  rendered  by 
her  eldest  child,  vhich  w.as  a  girl,  and  a  little  mora 
than  eight  years  old.  This  family  were  sitting  undet 
the  shade  of  a  heavy  vine  traUiug  over  the  front 
piazza,  one  twilight  hour.  Mr.  Clifford  had  been  com- 
mending Kitty's  management  of  her  children,  and 
concluded  by  saying: 

"  You  are  pursuing  a  wise  course  in  learning  littla 
Bessy  to  understand  the  principles  of  housekeeping." 
Kitty  gnswered  : 

"  My  daugh*-pr  shall  learn  every  ite-aa  connected  with  ' 
housekeeping  !    If  my  mother  had  allowed  me  to  have 
done  so,  I  should  not  be  what  I  am  to-day,  a  neglected, 
forsaken  wife.  " 

A  quick  step  sounded  beside  her.  Strong  arms 
held  her  to  a  beating  teart,  aud  Preston  Ware  ex. 
claimed : 

'■  Neglected,  forsaken  no  longer  !  Let  us  mutualJj 
forget  an.d  forgive  all  that  '«es  between  us  in  the  uast. 
and  commence  life  anew.  I  have  been  abroad  to  toil 
for  wealth,  Kitty,  and  fortuue  has  favoured  me.  I 
return  to-day,  a  rich  man.  There  shall  be  no  more 
toil  for  you,  Kitty.  Neither  shall  our  children  la- 
hour — — " 

"  Then  we  must  live  separate  still,"  sobbed  Kitty, 
"  for  in  my  soul  I  have  promised  that  my  daughtei 
shall  never  suffer  as  I  have  suffered  because  of  th€ 
indulgence  of  her  friends,  who  thought  her  too  good 
to  work.  Your  son,  Preston,  must  never  attain  man' 
hood  without  knowing  more  of  business  and  labou; 
than  you  kne-u-  when  you  were  mairied.  I  love  yot 
still.  There  is  no  joy  in  life  without  your  presence 
Let  IAS  imite  in  the  resolution  to  educate  our  childrei 
for  poverty  ns  well  as  for  wealth  " 

"  You  are  right,  Kitty  ;  you  are  right.  With  me  for 
get  the  years  wc  have  wasted.  And  now,"  he  con; 
tinued,  "  I  must  see  my  children." 

Kitty  led  the  way  to  the  house,  where  the  childrei 
were  at  play  in  the  shady,  twilighted  sittingroom,  and 
there  we  leave  them,  only  pausing  to  add  that  an  ele- 
gant house  was  purchased  near  the  cottage  where 
Kitty's  first  attempt  at  housekeeping  was  made. 

This  house  was  elegantly  furnished,  and  Prestos 
Ware,  his  wife  and  children,  and  the  white-haired 
grandfa*her  moved  :ato  it.  But  with  her  own  hands, 
aad  those  of  Bessie,  all  the  labour  belonging  to  thil 
house  Kitty  performs,  nor  yields  to  the  entreaty  of  hei 
husband  to  acoept  a  servant  or  two.  Idleness  brought 
SQi«erv  to  her  once,  aad.  induitry  has  given  peace. 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 
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THE  JEALOUS  COUSIN. 

"  It's  ojjly  £5,  papa — and  I  would  make  the  dregs 
tayeelf ,  so  thatjjit  shouldn't  be  a  penny  expense  to  you 
In  that  way." 

Ida  ■Walbridge  hung  coasingly  over  the  arm  of  her 
father's  chair  as  she  spoke,  ker  soft  hazel  eyes  full  of 
•ntrcaty,  and  her  voice  attuned  to  the  sweetest  accents. 
Itfr.  'Walbridge's  care-worn  brows  contracted. 

'•'My  daughter,  you  know  that  I  am  not  a  rich 
man  !'' 

'•■  But,  papa,  surely  you  can  afford  that.  Every  girl 
will  have  a  new  dress,  and  I  don't  want  to  look'like  a 
dowdy,  especially  as  Jlr.  Sinclair  is  to  be  there." 

"  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  Ida,"  persisted  her 
farther.  "  Our  expenses  are  large,  more  particularly 
since  Genevieve  came,  an(}  "' 

•'  Genevieve  .'"  Ida  Walbrige  pouted,  and  a  dark  sha- 
dow c^me  across  the  velvet  smoothness  of  her  brow. 
•'  I  wish  Genevieve  Lee  was  in  Greenland." 

•'  Ida,  she  is  my  niece — my  sister's  only  child,  and 
your  cousin,"  reproved  Mr.  Walbridge,  in  accents  for 
him  unwontedly  stern.  "  I  hope  you  use  every  effort 
to  n^ke  her  happy,  and  convince  her  that  she  is  com- 
pletely at  home  here." 

'  Oh,  of  course,  papa,"  said  Ida,  regretting  the 
momeritary  outburst  of  real  feeling  into  which  she  had 
been  betrayed.  '  "She  seems  to  be  very  well  contented, 
and  I'm  sure  I  try  my  best  to  make  her  happy." 

■■"Miss  Ray  has,  I  hope,  %cut  her  an  invitation  to  this 
party,  as  well  as  yourself  .'" 

"Yes."  _  _  ■ 

"  That  is  right.  I  want  Genevieve  to  enjoy  every 
pleasure  and  privilege  which  is  extended  to  my  own 
daughter."  ^ 

Ida  "Walbridge  sat  alone  before  the  fire,  when  her 
father  had  gone  out,  one  cheek  supported  by  her  hand,  ] 
md  her  large  brown  eyes  fixed  unflinchingly  on  the  { 
apsriuging  shoots  and  spires  of  flame. 

"  Ye.,,"  she  murnmred  to  herself  ;  "  to  enjoy  every 
pleasure  .md  pri^'^lpg■e  which  is  extended  to  me,  and  to 
rob  me  of  halt  of  them  !  1  sec  how  it  will  be  hence- 
forward. I  wish  she  had  never  come  here.  I  hate  her, 
with  her  big  meek  eye.=,  and  her  soft,  appealing  voice 
and  her  trailing  morning  robes." 

ApdUda  AValbridge  set  her  teeth  close  together,  and 
an  evil  light  sparkled  out  beneath  her  eyelashes. 

■'  Yes,  I  hate  her — and  more  than  ever  since  Her- 
bert Sinclair  has  transferred  his  devoted  allegiance 
from  me  to  her.  But  s'ne  shall  not  succeed  in  her  wily 
m'anreuvrcs  !  Herbert  phall  be  mine,  yet,  or  there  is 
CO  charm  kft  in  woman's  plot'  and  plans  I'" 

Her  reverie  v/as  internipted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
unconscious  subject  of  her  meditations — a  slight,  fair 
girl,  with  jraren  black  liair,  violet  eyes,  and  a  com- 
plexion pure  and  delicate  a.s  a  water-lily. 

She  startled  slightly  at  the  sight  of  the  crouching 
figure  before  the  fire. 

"  Do  I  disturb  you,  cousin  Ida  ?" 

Miss  Walbridge  started  up  with  a  smile. 

"  Not  at  all,  Genevieve  1    I  T.-as  just  thinking  about 

"About  me  I" 

"  Yes — come  here  and  sit  down  by  me;  that's  a  dar- 
ting !  What  are  you  going  to  wear  at  Mrs.  Ray's 
P^rty 

"  I  have  but  one  dress  that  is  suitable  to  wear," 
Genei-ieve  answered,  colouring,  "  and  that  is  my  black 
Bilk  !" 

"  Plain  black  silk  I"  echoed  Ids,  arching  her  eye- 
brows. 

■'  Yes,  plain  black  silk.  I  am  not  a  very  preten- 
tious personage,  you  know,  at  the  best  of  times,  and  I 
dare  say  that  nobody  will  notice  what  I  wear  !  " 

"I  am  not  so  chiumingly  humble,"  said  Ida,  some- 
what sarcastically,  "  and  I've  been  begging  papa  for  a 
new  white  muslin  dress,  but  he's  grown  dreadfully 
itingy  of  late,  and  won't  hear  of  the  idea.  Perhaps  if 
you  were  to  join  with  me  in  asking  him  " 

■"  Certainly  not  !"  interrupted  Genevieve  with  ear- 
np.stness.\  "My  old  drees  will  do  very  well,  and,  qfter 
jil  the  generous  kindness  I  have  received  from  my 
uncle,  it  would  be  ungrateful  indeed  to  annoy  him 
with  requc?t?  lor  more  money  !  Your  lilac  silk  dress 
is  very  i-retty,  dear  LIt.  and  I  might  help  y«\i  to  trim 
it  with  some  of  that  black  kce  '." 

"  You  will  do  no  tuch  thing,"  siid  Ida,  emphatically 
as  £be_roi>e  to  leave  the  room,  shutting  the  door  after 
ber,  Tpith  a  resounding  bang  1 

"  The  4iEa5i'eeable,  meddling  minx  !''  she  muttered, 


between  her  «et  teeth,  ''  I  will  not  submit  to  her  dicta- 
tion .'  I  will  get  her  out  of  the  house,  some  way  or 
other,  or  1  will  know  the  reason  why.  Her  r>oft,  af- 
fected ways  impose  on  papa  .ind  Herbert,  and  all  the 
gentlemen,  lir.t  they  canrut  impose  on  me  !" 

-And  Ida  Walbridge's  temper  was  in  no  way  ira- 
-proved  wlien  she  camo  down  stair.'t,  half  an  hour  after- 
wai  ds  from  a  tearful  inspection  of  Iier  somewhat  in- 
sufficient wa  rdrobe,  to  hear  Herbert  Sinclair' .1  voice  in 
the  parlour,  in  cuuvereation  with  her  eou.'iin,  Gene- 
vieve. 

"  Xobody  thought  or  cared  to  send  for  me,"  she 
thought,  spitefully  '. 

■'  IJear  uncle,  1  wi.sh  I  could  do  something  for  you  !" 
said  (leuevieve  Lee,  v,-ith  grateful  tears  in  her  eyes,  as 
Mr.  Walbridge  sli;)ped  a  pretty  little  lace  collar  into 
her  hand.i  the  next  day,  "I  never  supposed  that  you 
would  talcc  the  trouble  to  remember  that  it  was  my 
nineteenth  birthday  !" 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  do,"  said  Mr.  Wal- 
bridge, ."^miliug;  "you  may  dust  my  little  sanctum  tho- 
roughly for  me,  'and  arrange  the  books.  Ida  u.-^ed  to 
do  it  for  me,  but  somehow  it  seems  to  have  escaped  her 
memory  of  late." 

"  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me,  uncle,"  cried  Genei/ieve 
eagerly,  while  Ida  sat  looking  at  the  painted  vine  on 
her  coffee  cup,  without  a  word. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Ida  entered  her 
father's  little  li'brary  to  look  for  <a  book.  It  was  in  the 
daintiest  of  order,  with  a  tiny  saucer  of  \'iolets  and 
mignonette  placed  on  the  centre-tiible.  Ida's  lip  curleil 
as  sho  looked  around. 

"  Just  like  Genevieve,"  she  muttered:  "  her  senti- 
mental folly  is  too  absurd  for  anj'thing." 

In  the  same  moment  she  .saw  a  bunch  of  keys  hang- 
ing in  the  lower  drawer  of  an  upright  secretary-desk, 
between  the  windows. 

'■  Papa  has  forgotten  ~  his  keys,"  she  thought,  and 
with  a  woman' instinct  of  curiosity,  .she  glided  to  the 
desk  and  opened  the  drawer. 

A  little  roll  of  money  in  crumpled  notes  lay  close  up 
in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  diaNA  cr.  Ida's  eyes  glit- 
tered as  she  saw  it. 

'■  Papa  told  me  he  had  no  money,"  she  murmured, 
biting  her  lovv-cr lip.  ''Two  of  tlieso  five  pound  notes 
would  be  just  what  I  want — and  5Irs.  Kobertson  is 
really  getting  almost  insulting  about  that  drcfsmaker's 
bill.  Papa  thiiiks  th.at  every  girl  ought  to  make  her 
own  dresses,  and  he  Jwould  tie  very  angrj'  if  he  knew 
that  she  made  my  lilac  drcs;;  and  the  silver-green  pop- 
lin. I'll  just  borrow  them  for  to-Hay,  and  I  dare  say  I 
can  manage  to  replace  it  when  papa  gives  me  thehouse- 
kecping  money  next  week.  And  if  he  sliould  chance 
to  miss  it  he  will  think  Genevieve  took  .  it.  Yes — he 
will  think  she  took  it." 

And  Iija  AVal'oridge  smiled  a  wicked,  malicious 
smile,  as  she  glided  noiselessly  from  the  room,  with 
the  two  coveted  bills  safelj'  hidden  in  her  pocket. 

She  went  about  with  a  v.'eight  at  hov  heart  all  that 
day  and  the  next.  Once  she  actually  crept  to  the 
secre.tary  to  replace  the  unrighteouslj^-obtained  funds, 
but  the  drawer  was  locked  and  the  keys  were  gone. 

"I  can't  do  any  more,"  thought  Ida,  "and  I  may 
as  well  pay  Miss  Robertson's  bill,  and  get  that  off  my 
mind." 

She  did  so  —but  the  heaviness  still  spread  ife  brood- 
ing v.-ing.s  about  her.  Ida  Walbridge  h:'.d  .scarcly  in- 
tended to  be  a  thief — yet  what  else  was  she  < 

"  Girls,"  said  Mi-.  AValbridge,  abruptly,  that 
evening,  as  he  entered  the  room  where  the  table  was 
spread  ready  for  the  evening  meal,  "  two  Xo  notes 
have  been  taken  from  my  desk  diuing  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours — have  you  any  idea  what  can  have  become 
of  them  ?"  ^ 

"Genevieve  looked  up  in  innocent  wonder.  Ida's 
check  crimsoned,  but  she  found  voice  to  exclaim  : 

"  From  your  desk,  papa  ?  But  no  one  has  been 
there  but  Genevieve  1" 

"Are  j-ou  sure  of  that?"  asked  Mr.  Walbridge, 
turning  sharply  to  his  daughter. 

"'  Quite  sure,  papa." 

"  The  money  was  there  on  the  morning  of  j-our 
birthday,  Genevieve,"  said  Mr.  Walbridge  ;  "  for  I 
remember  seeing  it.  Unfortunately  1  forgot  to  lock 
the  desk  and  take  out  my  keys  that  day.  At  night  I 
missed  two  of  the  notes,  but  I  thought  they  might 
possibly  be  in  my  safe  at  my  office.  I  find  they  are 
not  thfcire." 

A  dead  .'ilence  ensued. 

"Genevieve,"  ftsid  3Ir.  Walbridge,  "'if  you  have 
taken  that  money  in  a  moment  of  sudden  tem]aation, 
if  will  be  far  wijer  for  you  to  return  it  at  once." 

"  Uncle  !" 

This  one  word  escaped  in  a  sort  of  sob  from  Gene- 


vieve's Hps — her  frame  seemed  to  thrill  through  and 
through  v.ith  a  tempest  cf  emotion.  Ida  watched 
her  with  st^aithy  eagemes?. 

"Because,"  added  Mr.  Walbridge,  slowly,  "I  can 
rbour  no  thief  in  my  house  ! 


ha 


Genevieve  rose  "ilently  and  left  the  room,  saying  at 
ehe  p.assed  : 

"  L'ncle — you  have  been  very,  ve'y  kind  to  me — 
you  suspect  me  a  thief .!  Good-bye— th'?  mere 
shelter  of  this  roof  would  suffocate  me  now  I  ' 

!Mr.  Walbridge  did  not  answer  ;  the  stern,  un- 
reasoning demon  of  anger  in  hL"?  eoul  had  obtained  a 
monuntarj'  supremacy —and  so  hi."5  sister's  orphan 
child  left  his  houi^e. 

"  Nothing  but  the  certainty  could  make  ms  believe 
this,"  murmured  the  old  man,  bowing  his  head  in  hia 
hand,^.  "  .\nd  I  had  learned  to  love  her  as  a  daughter 
of  my  own." 

"  Papa,  yo]^  have  me  yet,"  whispered  Ida,  nestling 
close  to  his  side,  and  the  sudden  preasureof  her  father's 
arm,  a.s  i(»'^vound  round  her  waist,  filled  her  heart  with 
mute  cxultati:jn. 

(icnovieve  Lee  was  dethroned  at  last. 

Scarcely  a  week  had  elapsed  when  Mr.  Walbridge,  in 
counting  over  his  money  paid  in  by  a  creditor,  stopped 
suddenly. 

"  ^^'here  did  you  get  this  £5  note  ?"  he  asked,  al- 
mo.st  sharply. 

"  AVhich  one '?"  asked  Mr.  Meriden,  surprised  at  hia 
old  friend'.s  peculiar  manner.  "  Oh,  the  one  with  th« 
red  letter  W  marked  across  the  picture.  Let  me  see — 
oh,  it  was  fpom  my  tenant,  ^liss  Robertson  ;  she  paid 
her  rent  yesterday.  ' 

"  And  who  gave  it  to  her  ?" 

Mr.  Meriden  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  That  is  more  than  I  could  tell  you.  You  had  bet* 
ter  ask  herself,  if  you  are  particularly  anxiou&  to 
know." 

"  It  is  worth  the  inquiry,"  said  Mr.  Walbridge,  "  if 
only  to  settle  an  undecided  point  in  my  owai  mind.  Let 

us  go  there  at  once." 

Miss  Robertson,  a  prim,  precise  little  old  maid  of 
five-and-forty,  with  the  front  of  her  dress  studded  all 
over  with  piii.-<,  and  a  pair  of  scissors  hanging  from  her 
helt,  I'ecognised  the  bill  at  once. 

"  Of  course  I  remember,"  said  she.  "  I'm  not  on« 
that  ever  forgets  anything.  Your  daughter  Ida  paid  it 
to  rne  last  Tuesday  week." 

"  My  daugliter  Ida  !"  almost  shouted  Mr.  Wal- 
bridge. 

"  To  be  sure,  but  I  don't  see  the  necessity  of  speak- , 
ing  quite  so  loud,"  said  Mis.s  Robertson,  tartly.  "And 
I  thought  I  never  should  get  the  money  ;  it  had  been 
due  these  three  months." 

"  God  help  mo  '■''  he  murmured — and  then  he  went 
away. 

'■  Uncle  !  dear  uncle  •" 

He  found  liimself  checked  in  his  swift  tride  through 
the  streets  by  a  soft  hand  on  his  sleeve — Genevieve's  ! 
She  was  leaning  on  Herbert  Sinclair's  arm,  her  soft 
eyes  beaming  radiantly,  her  rosy  lips  half  apart. 

"  M}' darling  !"  he  murmured,  as  he  pressed  her  t« 
his  heart  ;  "  1  thought  I  had  lost  you." 

"  Then  you  don't  suspect  me  any  longer  ?" 

"  I  have  foiuid  the — the  thief  !  "  he  answered, 
"  Geneview>,  can  you  forgive  my  unkindness — my 
brutality  '!'' 

"  Yes,  uncle  the  answered  brightiy  ;  "  for  it  has 
brought  me  a  rich  harvest  of  happiness.  I  went  to  our 
clergyman  that  night—  I  told  him  all,  and  asked  him 
and  his  wife  to  give  me  shelter  until  I  could  find  some 
means  of  earning  bread  for  myself.  They  took  me  in, 
and  treated  me  like  a  child  of  their  own,  and  one  day, 
while  I  sat  sewing  for  Mrs.  Axworth,  Herbert  Sinclair 
came  in  and  chanced  to  see  me.  Of  co^irse  explana- 
tion could  not  but  follow  ;  and  then  he  told  me  that  hs 
loved  mc,  and  a.skcd  me  to  be  his  wife.  Could  I  say 
no  ;"  . 

"She  said  yes,"  said  Herbert  laughing  ;  "and  we 
were  mairicd  yestei^ay  !  You  cannot  have  her  back 
again  nov,-,  ?[r.  Walbridge,  for  I  have  won  the  first 
right  to  her." 

And  the  wretched  father  thought  of  Ida,  and  could 
not  wish  matters  to  be  otherwise  than  they  were. 

Ida  "Walbridge's  feelings  that  night  were  hardly  ic 
be  envied.  Deiectedhj-  her  father—  despijfd  by  all — 
deserted  by  th;  m.-iu  the  fondly  hoped  to  make  h-r 
lover,  thj  barque  of  her  deceit  wss  h-ipelesily  wrecked 
in  mid  cavj-j. 

And  Genevieve  Lee  was  radiantly  happy,  iu  spite  of 
all  the  anows  of  her  cousin's  malicious  jealousy,  for 
God's  angels  e\  er  watch  over  their  own  sweet  sister- 
hood. 


* 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

1 

FOKI  QCiEiKK  OF  L-.:,iB. — Hij&it  it  either  who;e  or  | 
iu  separate  parts.  Serve  With,  mint  sauce,  greeu  pe:is.  i 
oi  spiuach. 

StlRgeoin",— Cut  slices,  rub  egg  over  them  ;  thqi 
sprinkle  with  crumbs  of  bread,  parsley,  pepper,  salt  ; 
fold  them  in  paper  and  broil  gently.^  Sauce — butter, 
Buchovy  and  soy.  / 

To  Boil  TEori. — Bqil  them  in  vinegar,  v\-ater  and 
salt,  vrith  a  piece  of  ho/ie-radii;h.  White  sauce,  an- 
chovy sauce,  and  plain  melted  tantttn'  to  lie  served 
srith'it. 

Potato  PrBDi^'o  with  Mi:at. — Boil  .some  potatoes 
till  fit  to  mash;  ri'.b  through  a  colander, 'aud  make  into 
^1   thick  batter  with  milk  and  eggi^.'  Lay  some  sea- 
'  soned  steaks  in  a  di.3h,  then  some  batter,  and  over  the 
last  layer  put  the  remainder  of  the  batter.  'Bake  a  fine 
brown. 

YoBKSHiRjj  Cake. — Takp  one  pound  of  flour  and 
mix  with  it  two  ounces  of  butter,  melted  in  i  pint  of 
good  milk,  a  spoonful  and  a  half  of  yeast,  and  1  egg  ; 
beat  all  well  together  and  let  it  rise  ;  then  knead  it, 
and  make  into  cakes  ;  let  them  rise  on  tins  before  you 
bake,  vv-hich  do  in  a  slow  oven.  Another  sort  is  made 
as  above,  leaving  out  the  butter.  The  first  is  a  shorter 
eort  ;  the  last  lighter. 

Vei^dor,  or  Milk  Punch. — Pare  six  oranges  f.ud 
six  lemons,  as  thin  as  you  can,  grate  them  after  with 
sugar  to  get  the  flavoiu-.  Steep  the  peels  in  a  botth^ 
of  rum,  or  brandy,  stopped  close  twenty-four  hours. 
SqueeJ^e  the  fruit  on  two  pounds  of  sugar,  add  to  it 
four  quarts  of  water  and  one  of  new  milk  boiling 
hot  ;  .stir  the  rum  into  the  above,  and  run  it  through  a 
jelly  bag  till  perfectly  clear.  Bottle  and  cork  it  im- 
mediately. 

Loudon  Svllabub. — Put  a  pint  and  a-ha!f  of  port 
or  white  wiue  intu  a  bowl<»nutmeg  grated,  and  a  good 
deal  of  sugar,  then  milk  into  it,  near  two  quart.s,  frothed 
up.  If  the  wine  be  not  rather  sliarp,  it  will  requii'e 
more  for  this  <|uantity  of  milk.  In  Devonshire  clouted 
cream  is  put  on  the  top  and  pounded  cinnamon  and 
sugar. 

Soles. — If  boiled  they  must  be  .served  with  great 
care  to  look  perfectly  white,  and  should  be  much 
covered  with  ]>arsley.  If  fried,  dip  iji  egg  and  cover 
with  iine  crumbs  of  bread  ;  set  ou  a  fiying-jjau  that 
is  just  large  enough,  and  put  in  a  large  quantity  of 
lard,  oil,  dripping,  or  butter,  boil  it,  and  immediately 
ilip  the  fish  idto  it  ;  do  them  of  a  fine  bl-own.  Soles 
\hat  have  been  fried  eat  good  cold  with  oil,  vinegar, 
Salt  and  mustard. 

Rhubarb  PuddiaT,. — JIake  a  suet  crust  and  line  a 
buttered.  ba.-:iu  with  it.  'Wash  and  wipe  the  rhubarb, 
and  if  old,  string  it ;  that  is  to  say,  pure  off  the  out- 
side .skin.  Cut  it  into  inch  length.s,  fill  the  ba.sin  with 
it,  put  in  the  sugai,  and  cover  with  crust.  Pinch  the 
edges  of  the  pudding  together,  tie  over  it  a  floured 
cloth,  put  it  iato  boiling  water,  and  serve  with  a  jug 
of  cieam  and  sifted  sugar. 
'  The  Hidden  Moontai:,-. — Beat  the  whites  and  yolks 
of  sis  eggs  sepai-ately;  then  mix  theui  and  beatthern 
well  again,  adding  a  few  thin  slices  of  citron,  a  quaiter 
pint  of  cream,  and  sufficient  pounded  sugar  to  sweeten 
it  nicel)'.  AMien  the  mixture  is  well  beaten,  put  it 
into  a  buttered  pan  and  fry  the  same  as  a  pancake;  but 
it  should  be  three  tinJcs  the  thickness  of  an-  ordinary 
pancake.  Cover  it  with  jam,  and  garnish  with  slices 
3f  cut  lemon  or  citron. 

CaLK's  Livkk  and  Bacon.  —  Divide  the  liver  into 
,hin  slices,  and  cut  nearly  as  many  slices  of  bacon  as 
there  are  of  liver  ;  fry  the  bacon  first,  and  put  that  ou 
1  hot  dish  before  the  fire.  Fry  the  liver  iu  the  fat 
which  comes  from  the  bacon,  after  sea.«oning  it  with 
pi'pper  and  salt,  and  dredging  over  it  a  very  little  flour. 
Turn  the  liver  occasionally  to  prevent  its  burning,  and 
when  done,  lay  it  round  the  dish  with  a  j)iece  of  bacon 
between  each.  Pour  away  the  bacon  fat,  put  in  a 
small  piece  of  butter,  dreiige  iu  a  little  flouj-,  add  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  and  half  a  pint  of  watei;,  give  one 
lod.  and  pour  it  iu  the  middle  of  the  di.sh.  It  may 
'.e  garnished  with  slices  of  cut  lemon  and  forcemeat 
'.alls. , 

An  excellent  Cream.— Whip  up  three  quarters  of 
i  pint  of  very  rich  cream  to  a  strong  froth,  -with  some 
anely-scraped  lemon-poel,  a  sc^ueeze  of  the  juice,  half 
a  glass  of  sweet  wine,  and  sugar  to  taste — be  careful 
abt  to  make  it  too  sweet ;  lay  it  on  a  sieve  or  in  a 
form,  and  next  daj'  put  it  on  a  dish,  and  ornameut  it 
with  very  light  putf  paste  biscuits,  made  in  tin  shape-s 
the  length  of  a  finger,  and  about  two  thick,  over  which 
sugar,  naay  be  strewed  or  a  light  glaze  with  isinglass. 
/Or  you  may  use  maccaroons  to  line  the  edge  of  the  dish. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


Sc-T-wocDED  Greenhouse  Pt.iSTS.— For  conserva- 
tort.  room,  or  gc-neral  decoralion,  there  are  fev/  plants  j 
that' equal  the  hydrangea  :  j'et.  esoepting  iu  the  me- 
tropolis and  its  immediate  vicinity,  it  is  seldom  met 
with  well  done,  especially  in  a  small  state,  iu  which  it 
looks  the  best  and  is  far  the  most  useful.  Its  great 
recommendations  are  that  it  is  of  easy  culture,  lasts 
long  in'  flower,  cah  be  used  in  room.»,  stood  under 
large  plants,  where  the  light  is  So  deficient  as  to  de- 
stroy any  plant  of  ditflcult  culture  and  consequent  | 
vahie;  the  plant  being  so  free  to  propagate,  and  cosl  ing 
so  little  iu  labour,  &c.,  warriints  its  bchig  used  in  quan- 
tity. There  are  two  seasons,  spring  and  autumn,  in 
which  it  should  be  propagated  ;  the  present  is  the 
right  time  to  commence  vvith  auckers  and  side  shoots 
from  near  the  base  of  the  plants  :  these  vrill  be  fouud 
iu  (luantity  upon  plants  that  are  being  brought  on 
itito'ftower'in  a  little  heat.  Take  them  off  and  insert 
them  singly  iu  CO-sized  pots  with  peat  and  sand  in 
equal  proportions  for  one  half  the  cuttings,  loaon  and 
sand  in  similar  proportions^'or  the  other  half.  Those 
grown  in  the  peat  will  produce  a  good  number  of  blue 
flowers  ;  such  as  are  grown  iu  loam  will  be  most  likely 
to  keep  the  usual  colour.  Place  them  under  a  bell- 
gla.ss  or  iii  the  propagating  frame  ;  in  a  fortnight  they 
will  be  rooted,  when  they  .should  be  moved  into  pots 
two  sizes  larger,  using  similar  soil  to  that  in  which 
tliey  were  stinck,  only  with  a  less  proportion  of  sand 
--one-siith  will  be  sufficient ;  give  plenty  of  water,  and 
keep  them  near  th;  glass  so  as  to  insure  a  short  stout 
growth.    A  cold  frame  will  now  be  the  best  for  them. 

Plant  Houses. — Greenhouse  Hard-wooded  Plants. 
— Th.e  present  sunny  weather  will  bring  in  the  spring 
flowering  plants  apace  ;  and  such  as  are  required  for 
exhibition  in  June  must  now  be  carefully  shaded 
(luring  the  time  the  sun  is  on  them.  The  influence  of 
the  sun's  rays  directly  iipon  the  plants  has' a  greater 
efl'ect  in  histening  on  their  bloom  than  the  increase 
of  temperature  produced  by  its  action  upon  the  glass. ' 
Leave  top  ventilation  on  now  during  the  night,  when 
there  is  no  appearance  of  frost.  It  will  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  house  consideraljly,  and  so  far 
retard  the  opening  of  the  flo\Tcr,<3.  Azaleas,  now 
coming  on  for  exhibition,  as  soon  as  tlue  flowers  are 
fairly  showing  colour,  should  be  syringed  every 
evening  whilst  the  sun  is  yet  upon  the  hou"?e,  closing 
the  ventilators  at  the  same  time.  The  increase  of 
temperature  produced  thereby,  with  the  accotnpanying 
inoisture,  will  make  the  flowers  much  larger.  They 
should  also  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  as  all  the  high- 
culoured  vai'ieties  lose  colour  if  exposed  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  sun's  rays.  Plants  that  have  done 
flowering  should  at  once  have  all  seed-pods  pioked  oS. 
The  formation  of  seed  has  a  most  injurious  eff'^bt 
upon  the'  -young  growth  of  the  plants,  even  if  only 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  weeks.  See  that  the 
plants  are  quite  free  from  spider  and  thrips  ;  these 
should  be  regularly  sought  after,  as,  if  eyen  a  single 
plant  is  allected,  it  will  quickly  spread  to  the  whole 
sfx)ck.  For  either  of  these  pests  washing  with  insec- 
ticide is  necesaaj-y  ;  the  young  and  tender  leaves  will 
not  bear  enough  smoke  to  destroy  the  thrips. 
Syringe  liberally  every  evening  with  tepid  water. 
Camellias. — Keep  a  good  look-out  over  the  earliest 
flowered  plants  that  have  made  a  correspoudina  eai'ly 
growth,  that  they  do  not  remain  too  long  in  heat  for 
the  time  they  ^ill  be  required  ;  it  is  at  this,  the  grow- 
ing season,  that  the  time  of  their  flowering  can  be  pro- 
perly regulated.  Where  plants  _  are  making  gi-owth, 
and  no  proper  convenience  exists  to  give  them  exectly 
the  treatment  they  rcq\iire  in  the  shape  of  the  neces- 
sary warmth  and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  they 
should  be  .sj-i'iuged  twice  a  day;  this  will  be  found  to 
induce  a  much  freer  growth  than  if  they  were  kept 
dry  overhead.  Heaths. — Young  stock  that  were  jiotted 
in  February  should  by  this  time  have  taken  well  to  the 
new  soil,  and  be.pu.shing  growth  fast.  Small  plants 
which  it  is  desirable  to  grov/  on  without  delay  will  be 
mn-.'ii  bciit'iited  by  having  their  flower.s  picked  off  in- 
stead of  allowing  them  to  expand  ;  it  is  not  aimph'  the 
loss  of  growth  through  the  j)lant"s  eziergies  being  di- 
rected to  the  formation  of  flowers,  .but  during  the  time 
the  floweis  ai-a  opening;  and  so  long  as  they  are  upon 
the  ph;nt  root-octiou  njakes  the  least  progress,  and  it 
takes  some  weeks  after  flowering  before  this  root- 
forming  process  is  again  in  full  action.  Plenty  of  air 
m.ust  now  be  given  to  heaths,  and  where  there  does 
not  exist  the  convenience  of  a  separate  house  in  which 
to  grow  them  they  should  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
house,  and  there  receive  more  air  than  is  given  to  the 
other  occupants 


FACETIiE. 


What  is  that  which  goes  from  London  to  Qlasjow 
without  once  moving  .•    The  roud. 

What  is  an  old  woman  like  who  is  iu  the  midst  of  s 
river  and  can't  swim  '!■     Like  to  be  drowned. 

What  IB  the  difference  between  a  bottle  of  medicine 
and  a  garrotter  ?  One  is  to  be  wtll  shakfcn  fcgiors 
taken,  the  cither  to  be  taken  and  then  shaken. 

How  do  you  know  that  Lord  Byron  was  goi..d 
tempered  ?  Because  he  always  kept  his  collar  (chol.-;r 
down. 

What  is  the  diiference  between  a  person  late  for  th; 
train  and  a  schoolmistress.  One  misses  the-  tr;.iin,  tL'; 
other  trains  the  misses. 

Why  should  a  man  named  Ben  marry  a  gul  called 
Annie  ?  Because  he  would  be  Bene-fitted,  and  she 
Annie-mated. 

Why  is  a  field  of  grass  like  a  person  older  than  your, 
self  ?    Bec'ause  it's  past  your  age. 

When  is  a  young  man  of  the  greatest  use  at  a  suppei 
party     When  he's  a  spoon. 

AVhat  two  letters  of  the  alphabet  Inake  a  philosophsr  ■ 
Y  Z  (Wisehead). 

What  bird  is  a  peddler  like  ?    A  hawk. 

When  is  a  sailor  like  a  corpse  ?  When  he  is  in.  the 
shrouds. 

When  is  a  man  not  a  man  ?    When  he's  a-shaving', 

Why  is  Satan  like  a  poker  ?  Because  he  belongs  t 
the  fire-^lace. 

Why  is  the  largest  city  in  Ireland  likely  to  be  ths 
large.st  place  in  the  world!  Betause  every  year  it  is 
doubling  (D«blin). 

We  travel  much,  yet  pvis'ners  are. 

And  close  confined  to  boot ; 
We  with  the  swiftest  liorse  keep  pace, 
Yet  aUvays  go  on  foot. 

A  pair  of  spurs. 
.    Which  would  you  rather  have,  five  sovereigns  or  ; 
5/.  note  ?    The  latter,  because  you  double  it  whei 
you  put  it  in  your  pocket,  and  find  it  increases  wher 
you  take  it  out.  , 

Why  is  an  ass  the  most  unfortunate  creditor  ?  Be- 
cause  he  gets  nothing  in  the  pound. 

Why  should  a  perfumer  be  a  good  editor  ?  Becaiisi 
he  is  accustomed  to  make  elegant  extracts. 

AVhy  is  a  man  like  a  green  gooseberry  ?  Because  anj 
woman  can  make  a  fool  of  him. 

Why  is  an  accepted  suitor  •  like  a  person  guilty  ©f  i 
crime  !    Because  he  ought  to  be  transported. 

What  tree  pinches  the  Jews  ?  The  juniper  (Je^v 
,  nipper). 

'Why  is  one  who  lives  by  cheating  sharper  than  the 
sharpest  ?    Because  he's  a  sharper. 

Why  is  a  frmt  pie  like  old  port  ?  Because  it  ia 
crusted. 

Why  is  a  thump  like  a  hat  ?    Because  tt  isfili. 

Why  ought  a  fisherman  to  be  very  wealthy  ?  Be- 
cause he  is  all  net  profit. 

Yv'hy  is  a  summer's  day  like  a  passionate  man  ?  Be- 
cause it  is  hot. 

Wliy  is  the  Monument  like  a  proud  man  ?  Because 
it  is  lofty. 

Why  is  the  soul  like  a  thing  of  no  consequence  ? 
Because  it  is  immaterial. 

An  old  woman  in  a  red  cloak  was  crossing  a  field  in 
wlach  a  goat  was  feeding — what  strange  transforma- 
tion suddenly  took  place  ?  The  goat  turned  to  buttery 
and  the  woman  became  a  "  scarlet  runner." 


At  the  Ayrshire  Agi'icultural  Society's  show,  held  at 
Ayr  on  April  30,  the  judges  unanimously  awarded 
the  silver  medal  of  the  society  to  Mr.  W.  Kerr,  of 
Dublin,  for  a  new  improved  safety  lamp  for  stable  aad 
farm  use. 

T.  Burt,  M.P.,  speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  oi 
the  Temperance  League  in  London,  May  4,  said  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  drink  was  very  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  the  working  classes,  for  it  absorbed  an  im- 
men.se  o.movint  of  capital  without  giving  a  proportion- 
ate employment  to  labour.  Surplus  population  and 
surplus  labour  should  be  remedied  by  the  proper 
direction  of  labour,  though  the  prospects  of  the 
working  class  was  never  better  than  now,  and  work- 
ing men  never  had  more  powerful  agencies  for  their 
moral  and  intellectual  elevation.  Their  future,  in  a 
grfeat  mec.sure,  depended  on  the  use  they  made  oi 
these  advantages  and  the  attitude  they  assumed  on 
the  question  oi  the  Tquor  traffic. 

The  rapid  ami  daily  increasing  sale  of  WilUauis  and  Co.'s 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  ricbness  Prices,  fnjiu  Is.  8d,  te  2>  lOd.  per  lb. 
ii5  Capel-street,  Dublin. 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[May  9,  1874. 


NOTICE  TO  OUR  READERS. 

We  beg  to  announce  that  we  sliall 
commence  the  publication  of  a  new  and 
powerful  Story,  "  THE  SECRET 
MARRIAGE,"  in  an  early  number 
of  the  Pennt  Despatch. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days 
after  they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
number,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  we  take  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  found  unsuitable. 

Poor  James. — We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  ner- 
vousness is  a  disorder  of  the  first  importance,  and 
in  all  serious  cases,  medical  attention  should  be 
engaged.  * 

roxY  wants  to  kuQw  is  '.'.The  Laying  of  the  Ghost" 
Lover's.  The  lines  you  quote  are  from  "  Lalla 
Rookh."  The  quotation  and  its  exact  place  were 
printed  in  a  recent  number  of  the  DiSPATCH. 

Dv.\rpY  Wall, — Love  at  sixteen  is  not  likely  to  last. 
Mind  yoiu-  books,  and  you  will  soon  forget  the 
ivdy,  who  has  probably  forgotten  you  by  this 
■fipie. 

rfit.  Boy  Dan. — Your  letter  is  anonymous.  We  have 
rfeeived  another,  also  anoij,ymous,  saying  your 
i.[Mestions  are  intended  to  wound  ;  and  we,  there' 
tuve,  notice  them  not. 

StUE  Rm.E.— The  Elcho  Shield  was  manufactured  in 
Birmingham,  and  is  maile  of  iron.  It  was  paid  for 
'•by  Lord  ElBho.Whb  allows  it  to  be  held  by  the 
bdst  shooters  at  Wimbledon  every  year.  The 
English  teain  won  .it  first,  and  had  it  seven  years  in 
succession.  Scotland,  then  gained  it,  and  now 
Ireland  has  it.  If  you  pour  twenty  gallons  of 
water  into  a  hundred  gallons  of , milk,  then  there  is 
20  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  milk  ;  but  if  you  pour 
-20  gallons  of  vvater  into  80  gallons  of  milk,  then 
there  is  but  16  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  milk. 
Magistrates  very  often  make  an  error  in  this  simple 
calculation.  , 

i AMLET. — To  take  paint  out  of  cloth — scrape  as  much 
as  you  can  away  without  injuring  the  cloth  ;  pour 
aoms  drops  of  turpentine  on  the  spot,  rub  until  dry 
with  clean  flannel,  aijd  hang  up  the  cloth  in  the 
open  air. 

ilrFPixs. — Add  a  pint  and  a-half  of  good  ale  yeast 
(.from  paje  malt,  if  possible)  to  a  bushel  of  the  very 
best  whdte  flour  ;  let  the  yeast  he  all  night  in  water 
then  pour  olf  the  water  quite  cl&ir  :  make  two  gal. 
Ions  of  water  just  milk-warm,  and  mix  your  water, 
yeast,  and  two  ounces  of  salt  well  together  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Strain  the  whole,  and  mix  up 
your  dough  as  light  as  possible,  letting  it  lie  in  the 
trough  an  hour,  to  rise  ;  next  roll  it  with  your 
hand,  pulling  it  into  little  pieces  about  the  size  of  a 
large  walnut.  These  must  be  rolled  out  thin  with 
a  rolling  pin,  in  a  good  deal  of  flour,  and  if  covered 
immediately  with  a  piece  of  flannel  they  wiU  rise  to 
a  proper  thickness  ;  but  if  too  large  or  small,  dough 
must  be  added  accordingly,  or  taken  aw^y  ;  mean- 
while the  dough  must  be  also  covered  with  flannel. 
Next  begin  baking  ;  and  when  laid  on  the  iron 
watch  carefully,  and  when  one  side  changes  co- 
lour, turn  the  oth«r,  taking  care  that  they  do  not 


bum  or  become  discoloured.  Be  careful  also  that 
the  iron  does  not  get  too  hot.  In  order  to  bake 
muffins  properly,'you  ought  to  have  aplacebuilta=.  if  a 
copper  was  to  "be  set ;  but  instead  of  copper,  a  piecg 
of  iron  must  be  put  over  the  top,  fixed  in  form  like 
the  bottom  of  an  iron  pot,  underneath  which  a  coal 
fire  is  kindled  when  required.  Toast  the  muffins 
crisp  on  both  sides,  with  a  fork  ;  pull  them  open 
with  you  hand,  and  they  will  be  Uke  a  honeycomb  ; 
lay  in  as  much  butter  as  you  intend,  then  clasp  them 
together,  and  set  by  the  fire  ;  turn  them  once,  tha*' 
both  sides  may  be  buttered  alike.  When  quite 
done,  cut  thern  across  with  a  knife  ;  but,  if  you  use 
a  knife  either  to  spread  or  divide  them,  they  will  be 
as  heavy  as  lead.  Some  kind  of  flour  wiU  soak  uP 
more  water  than  another  ;  when  this  occurs,  add 
water;  or,  if  too  moist,  add  flour,  for  the  dough  must 
be  as  hght  as  possible. 
T.  Jl.-;  M. — Write  to  the  secretary,  Bank  of  Ireland 

enclose  a  stamped  addressed  envelope. 
Castf!!;, — Noise  in  the  stomach, is  caused  by  indige.s- 
tion  or  the  presence  of  gases.  Do  not  overwork  your 
stomach,  and  eat  food  that  agrees  with  you.  Writ- 
ing pretty  good,  but  not  the  bank  style. 
Romeo. — Write  to  the  head  master.  Training  School, 

Marlborou^h-street,  Dublin. 
AiiPHlBiotis. — Swimming  is  the  simplest  of  pleasure*. 
Once  make  upyourmind  tothefactthat  the  watercan 
bear  you  up,  and  you  cannot  go  dowu ;  plunging  about 
creates  a  hole,  as  it  were  ;  if  you  remain 
perfectly  quiet,  you  must  float.  The  pressure 
in  the  throat  which  you  feel  i*  the  weight 
of  tJ;e  water  on  upper  portion  of  the  body 
which  is  hollow — namely,  the  lungs.  The  remedy 
is  easy — plimge  into  the  water  boldly,  and  ori  com- 
ing to  the  top,  as  you  very  soon  will  without  effort 
of  your  own,  gently  strike  out  with  your  arms  and 
feet.  Your  lungs  will  then  work  as  they  do  when 
you  walk  on  the  land.  j(?ontributor3  write  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only,  because  writing  on  the  two 
sides  is  most  inconvenient  to  the  printers.  • 
Ink. — There  are  many  recipes  published  for  making 
ink;  the  following  is  as  useful  and  economical  a  mode 
of  producing  good  ink  as  any  of  them: — For  twelve 
gallons  of  ink  take  twelve  pounds  of  bruised  galls, 
live  poiinds  of  gum,  five  pounds  of  green  sulphate  of 
iron,  '.and  twelve  gallons  of  rain  water.  Boil  the 
galls  with  nine  gallons  of  [water  for  three  hours! 
adding  fresh  water  to  supply  that  lost  in  vapour  ; 
let  the  decoction  settle,  and  draw  ofl'  the  clear  H- 
quor.  Add  to  it  the  gum  previously  dissolved  in  one 
and  a  half  gallons  of  water;  dissolve  the  green  vitriol 
separately  in  one  and  a  half  gallons  of  water,  and 
mix  the  whole. 
C.  M. — To  Vakotsh  Grates. — Melt  four  pounds  of 
common  asphaltum  and  add  two  pints  of  .  linseed  oil, 
and  one  gallon  of  oil  of  turp^tine.  This  is  usually 
put  up  in  stoneware  bottles  for  sale,  and  is  \ised 
witlr  a  paint  brush.  If  too  thick,  more  turpentine 
may  be  added.  Cost:  asphalte.  Is.  per  pound  ;  lin- 
seed, 6d:  per  pint ;  tttrpentine,  8d.  per  pint. 
Red  Writing  Ink. — Best  ground  Brazil  wood,  four 
ounces  ;  diluted  acetic  acid,  one  pint  ;  alum,  half  an 
ounce.  Boil  them  slowly  in  an  enamelled  vessel  for 
one  hour,  strain,  and  add  an  ounce  of  gum. 
R.  B. — Teachers  of  music  vary  in  their  fees,  pupils 
taken  alone  being  charged  more  than  those  taken  in 
classes.  Consult  the  advertisements  in  the  morning 
papers. 

GiNQER-BEER. — The  following  recipe  for  making  a  very 
superior  ginger -beer  is  taken  from  the  celebrated 
treatise  of  Dr.  Pereira,  on  diet.  The  honey  gives  it 
a  peculiar  softness,  and  from  not  being  fermented 
with  yeast,  it  ia  less  violent  in  its  action  when 
opened,  but  r«<iuirei  to  be  kept  a  longet  time  thaA 


usual  before  use.  White  sugar,  five  pounds  ;  lemon- 
juice,  one  quarter  of  a  pint  ;  honey,  ons  quarter  ol 
a  pound  ;  ginger,  bruited,  five  anucf^  ;  water,  fou; 
gallons  and  a-half.  Boil  the  ginger  in  three  qiiarti 
of  the  water  for  halt  an  hour,  then  add  the  sugar 
lemon-juice,  and  honey,  with  the  remainder  of  th« 
water,  and  strain  through  a  cloth  ;  when  cold,  add  8 
quarter  of  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  a  small  tea 
spoonful  of  essence  of  lemon  ;  let  the  whole  stand 
four  days,  and  bottle  ;  this  will  keep  many  months. 
Tliis  (ni.intity  will  make  100  bottle.s. 

Ro.MiUJ.s — We  think  your  writing  suitable  enough. 

An  Advocate  for  int:  Dkspatch. — Blushing  arisej 
from  mental  disquiet  and  from  a  weak  heart.  li 
signifies  nothing,  and  yoil  need  not  mind.  In  time  it 
will  go  away — and  in  a  woman  it  looks  prettj 
enough.  Your  writing  is  not  bad,  but  it  is  uneven 
and  lacks  style.  You  can  learn  French  unassisted 
Take  your  scarf  to  a  dyer. 

A  Lf)Vi:i{  (IF  THE  Despatch. — You  had  best  consult  j 
doctor.  Itch  is  a  very  trooblesomc  cutaneous  dis- 
ease. 

Tyuo. — Clare  Vere  de  Vcre  is  a  poem  by  the  Pset 
Laureate,  Tennyson.  You  inu.-st  buy  the  volume — it 
is  not  sold  separatt-ly.  You  will  probably  find  it  in 
any  book  of  vei'ses  for  schools. 

PHOsi'HORr.s  Paste  for  Destroyisg  Rats  ani 
Mice. — Melt  one  pound  of  lard  with  a  very  gentU 
iieat  m  a  bottle  or  glass  flask  plunged  into  wartc 
water  :  then  add  half  an  ounct;  of  phosphorus  and 
one  pint  of  proof  spirit  ;  cork  the  bottle  seeurelVj 
liud,  as  it  cools,  shake  it  frequently,  so  as  to  mis 
the  phiBph<^s  uniformly  ;.  when  cold,,  pour  off  th£ 
spirit  (which  may  be  prepared  foe  the"  same  pur 
pi.sej,  and  thicken  the  mixture  with  flour.  Smal 
portions  of  this  mixture  may  be  placed  near  Aerat 
holes,  and,  being  luminous  in  the  dark,  it  attracti 
tlieui,  is  eaten  greedih^,  and  is  certainly  fatal.  N.B. — 
There  is  no  danger  of  fire  from  its  use. 

J.  R.  (Liverpool). — Your  letter  is  about  four  times  to, 
long.  If  you  have  a,  weak  circulation,  and  J'oUj- 
symptoms  look  like  this,  you  should  only  stay  in  the 
water  about  a  minute.  Giddiness  in  the  head  pro- 
ceeds from  the  same  cause— a  weak  heart  or  a  dis- 
ordered stomach.  You  are  not  at  all  fit  for  the 
stage.  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan  was  born  in  Cork,  and 
appeared  first  in  Nottingham,  in  his  2-2nd  year.  To 
banish  beetJes — place  a  few  dishes  of  unslaked  lime 
where  they  frequent. 

Re.U)ER.— GoBsult  a  doctor.  There  is  but  one  way  cn 
improving  j'our  writing — imitate  a  good  copy,  wi-ite 
very  slowly,  and  practise  every  day. 

A  Constant  Reader. — Give  up  all  notions  of  the  stage. 
You  are.  not  at  all  fit  for  the  profession. 

BoT.UJY. — We^annot  understand  you.  You  say  your 
mother's  aunt  died  and  left  no  will,  but  left  all  hei 
money  to  your  cousin.  How  could  she  leave  hei 
money  to  anybody  if  she  left  no  wOl  >  A  soldie: 
striking  his  superior  is  liable  to  very  severe  impri- 
sonment,  and  in  time  of  war  to  flogging. 

Deformed. — We  canuot  mend  your  face.  Your  writ- 
ing would  suit  an  otfice  well. 

DtcLi.NKD  WITH  Thanks.— •■  The  LadvMona";  "The 
Poisoned  Cup  " ;  "  Beyond  the  Sea.' '  
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

HAVE  THE  HIGH  GODS  AXTTHISG  LEFT  TO  GIVE  ? 

Mr.  Penwyn  set  clown  his  guests  at  the  chandler's 
Soor,  and  drove  home  to  the  Waterfowl  in  solitary 
f.tate,  the  chariot  in  which  he  sat  seeming  a  great  dea] 
too  big  for  one  medium-sized  young  man. 

His  ample  meal  on  the  course  made  dinner  an  im- 
f  osisibility,  so  he  ordered  a  cup  of  coflee  to  be  taken  to 
him  in  the  garden,  and  went  out  to  smoke  a  cigar  on 
his  favourite  bench  by  the  willow.  The  Waterfowl 
was  too  far  off  the  beaten  tracks  for  any  of  the  race 
people  to  come  there,  so  James  had  the  garden  all  to 
himself,  even  this  evening. 

The  sun  was  setting  beyond  the  bend  of  the  river 
just  where  the  shining  water  seemed  to  lose  itself  in  a 
rushy  basin.  The  ruddy  light  shone  on  the  windows 
of  the  town  till  they  looked  like  fiery  eyes  gleaming 
'through  the  grey  evening  mist  ;  while,  grandly  domi' 
nating  the  level  landscape  and  the  lov/  irregular  town, 
rose  the  dusky  bulk  of  the  cathedral,  dwarfing  the 
distant  hills,  and  standing  darkly  out  against  that 
changeful  sky. 

James  Penwyn  vv'as  in  a  meditative  mood,  and  con. 
templated  the  landscape  dreamily  as  he  smoked  an  ex. 
cellent  cigar  with  epicurian  slowness,  letting  pleasure 
.last  as  long  as  it  would.  Not  that  bis  soul  was  inter- 
•  penetrated  by  the  subtle  beauties  pf  the  scene.  He 
only  thought  that  it  was  rather  jolly,  that  solemn  still, 
ness  after  the  riot  of  the  racecourse — that  lonely  land- 
=  -  ape  after  the  movement  of  the  crowd. 

(jaly  last  night  had  Justina  and  he  stood  side  by 

1  i  in  the  moonlight — only  last  night  had  their  hands 
;i  ■!  for  the  first  time,  and  yet  she  seemed  a  part  of 
j;s  life,  indispensable  to  his  happiness. 

"Is  it  love  ?"  he  asked  himself,  "first  love?  j 
"J-  In't  think  it  was  in  me  to  be  such  a  spoon." 

lie  v.-as  at  the  age  when  the  idea  of  "  spooniness'' 
Is  to  the  last  degree  humiliating.  He  had  prided  him- 
self upon  his  manliness — thought  that  he  had  ex. 
hausted  the  well-spring  of  .sentiment  in  those  passing 
•flirtations,  the  .transitory  loves  of  an  undergraduate 
He  had  talked  big  about  marrying  by-and-by  for 
money  and  position — to  add  new  lustre  to  the  house  of 
Penwyn--t(i  carry  some  heiress's  arms  on  his  shield, 
upon  an  escutcheon  of  pretence.' 

Was  it  really  love  ? — love  for  a  foolish  girl  of  seven- 
teen, with  sky-blue  eyes  and  a  look  of  adoration  when 
slie  raised  them,  ever  so  fearfully,  to  his  face.  Justina 
li  d  a  pcusiveness  that  charmed  him  more  than  other 

■  men's  gaiety,  and  till  now  sprightliness  had  been  his 
■  hast  quality  in  woman — ra  girl  who  would  light  his 
'  i.  av  for  him,  and  take  three  or  four  pufis,  daintily, 
bf  tore  she  handed  him  ♦he  weed— a  girl  who  was  quick 
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at  retort,  and  could  "  chaff "  him.  This  girl  essayed 
not  repartee — this  girl  was  fresh  and  simple  as  Words- 
worth's ideal  woman.  And  he  loved  her.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  glad  young  life  his  heart  throbbed  with  the 
love  that  is  so  near  akin  to  pain. 

"  I'll  marry  her,"  he  said  to  himself,  *'  She  shall  be 
mistress  of  Penwyn  Manor." 

The  sun  went  down  and  left  the  landscape  gloomy. 
James  Penwyn  rose  from  the  bench  with  a  faint 
shiver. 

These  early-summer  evenings  are  chilly,"  he 
thought,  as  he  walked  back  to  the  house.  He  felt 
lonely  somehow,  in  spite  of  his  fair  new  hope.  It  was 
so  strange  to  him  not  to  have  Clissold  at  his  side,  to 
reprove  or  warn.  But,  at  worst,  the  voice  was  a 
friendly  one.  The  silence  of  the  garden,  th  3  dusky 
gloom  on  yonder  river,  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the 
dark  cathedral,  chilled  him. 

The  great  clock  boomed  eight,  and  reminded  him 
that  the  play  had  begun  half  an  hour.  It  would  be  a 
relief  to  find  himself  in  the  lighted  playhouse  among 
those  rollicking  actors. 

He  went  down  to  the  theatre,  and  made  his  way 
straight  to  the  green-room.  There  was  a  good  house — 
a  gi-eat  house,  Mr.  Elgood  told  James — and  the  com- 
monweal's shares  were  already  above  par.  Everybody 
was  in  high  spirits,  and  most  people's  breath  was 
slightly  flavoured  with  beer. 

"  We  have  been  turning  away  money  at  the  gall<«y 
door,"  said  Mr.  Dempson,  who  was  dressed  for  Mos«fe, 
"  I  should  think,  to  the  tune  of  seventeen  shillings. 
This  is  the  right  sort  of  thing,  sir.  It  reminds  me  of 
my  old  governor's  time,  when  the  drama  was  re-' 
spected  in  the  land,  and  all  the  gentry  within  a  twentv- 
mile  radius  used  to  come  to  his  benefit." 

Justina  was  the  Maria  of  the  piece,  dressed  in  an  an- 
cient white  satin — or  rather  an  ancient  satin  which 
had  once  been  white — but  which  by  long  service  and 
frequent  cleaning  had  mellowed  to  a  pleasing  canary 
colour.  She  had  some  airy  puffings  of  muslin  about 
her,  and  wore  a  blac'K  sash  in  memory  of  her  departed 
parents,  and  her  plenteous  brown  hair  fell  over  her 
neck  and  shoulders  in  innocent  ringlets. 

Justina  had  never  looked  prettier  than  she  looked 
to-night.  She  had  even  had  a  round  of  applause 
when  she  made  her  curtsey  to  Sir  Peter.  The  actorg 
told  her  that  she  was  growing  a  deuced  fine  girl,  after 
all,  and  that  one  of  these  days  she  would  learn  how 
to  act.  *  Was  it  the  new  joy  in  her  soul  that  embel- 
lished and  exalted  her  ? 

James  thought  her  lovely  as  he  stood  at  the  wing 
and  talked  to  her.  Miss  Villeroy,  who  was  esteemed 
a  beauty  by  her  friends,  seemed,  to  this  uninitiated 
youth,  a  painted  sepulchre,  for  she  had  whitened  her 
complexion  to  match  her  powdered  wig,  and  at- 
tenuated her  eyebrows  and  eyelids  with  Indian  ink, 
and  picked  out  her  lips  with  a  rose  pink  saucer,  and 
incarnadiued  her  cheek  bones,  by  which  artistic 
efforts  she  had  attained  that  kind  of  beauty  to  which 
distance  lends  enchantment,  but  which,  seen  too  near, 
is  apt  to  repel.  Miss  Villeroy  had  the  house  with  her, 
however.  She  had  the  audience  altogether  with  her 
as  Lady  Teazle,  and,  being  a  virtuous  matron,  cared 
not  to  court  James  Penwyn's  admiration.  Indeed, 
she  was  very  glad  to  see  that  the  foolish  young  man 


was  taken  with  poor  Jydy,  Mrs.  Dempson  told  hei 
husband,  for  poor  dear  Judy  wasn't  everybody's 
money,  and  about  the  worst  actress  the  footlights 
ever  shone  upon. 

Mr.  Elgood,  being  in  high  spirits,  and  feeling  hirB- 
self  flush  of  money — his  share  in  to-night's  receipts 
could  hardly  be  less  than  fifteen  shillings — was  moved 
to  an  act  of  hospitality. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Mr.  Penwyn,"  he  said  . 

the  treating  shan't  be  all  on  your  side,  though  you'rs 
a  rich  young  swell  and  we  are  poor  beggars  of  actors 
Come  home  with  us  to-night,  after  the  last  piece,  an<' 
I'll  give  you  a  lobster.  Judy  can  make  a  salad,  and 
if  you  can  drink  bitter,  you  shall  have  enough  to  swia 
in." 

Mr.  Penwyn  expressed  his  ability  to  di-ink  bitter 
beer,  which  he  infinitely  preferred  to  champagne.  BuJ 
what  would  he  not  have  drunk  for  the  pleasure  of  be' 
ing  in  Justina 's  society  ? 

"  It's  a  poor  place  to  ask  you  to  come  to,"  said  Mr 
Elgood.  "  Dempson  and  I  go  shares  in  the  sitting- 
room,  and  we  don't  keep  it  altogether  as  tidy  as  wa 
might,  the  womankind  say  ;  but  I'll  take  care  the  lob- 
ster's a  good  one,  for  I'll  go  out  and  pick  it  myself.  I 
don't  play  in  the  last  piece,  lucidly.'' 

The  afterpiece  was  A  Rowland  for  an  Oliver,  in 
which  Justina  enacted  a  walking  lady  who  had  very 
little  to  do  ;  so  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  James  to  , 
talk  to  her  as  she  »tood  at  the  wing,  where  they  were 
quite  alone,  and  had  no  one  to  overhear  them  except  a 
passing  sceneshifter  now  and  thea. 

This  seemed  to  James  Penwyn  tbie  happiest  night 
he  had  ever  spent  in  his  life,  though  he  was  inhaling 
dust  and  gas  all  the  time.  It  seiemed  a  night 
that  flew  by  on'  golden  wings.  He  thought  he  must 
have  been  dreaming  when  the  curtain  fell  and  the 
lights  went  out,  and  people  told  him  it  'was  midnight. 

He  waited  amidst  darkness  and  chaos  W.hile  Justina 
ran  away  to  change  her  stage  dress  for  tine  garments 
of  common  life.  She  was  not  long  absent^  and  they 
went  out  together,  arm  in  arm.  It  was  only  a  little 
way  from  the  theatre  to  the  actor's  lodgings,  bo  James 
persuaded  her  to  walk  round  by  the  cathedral,  just  to 
see  how  it  looked  in  the  moonlight. 

"  Your  father  said  half-past  twelve  for  supper,  you 
know,"  he  pleaded,  '\and  its  only  just  the  quarter." 

The  big  bell  chimed  at  the  instant,  in  confirmation 
of  this  statement,  and  Justina,  who  could  not  for  her 
life  have  said  no,  assented  hesitatingly. 

The  cathedral  had  a  colossal  grandeur,  seen  from  so 
Dear,  every  finial  and  waterspout  clearly  defined  in  the 
moonlight.  Justina  looked  up  at  it,  with  reverent 
eyes. 

"  Isn't  it  grand  ?"  she  whispered.  "  One  could  fancy- 
that  God  inhabits  it.    If  I  were  an  ignorant  creature  ^ 
from  some  savage  land,  and  nobody  told  me  it  was  a 
church,  I  think  I  should  know  that  it  was  God's 
house." 

"  Should  you  ?"  said  James  lightly.  "  I  think  I 
should  as  soon  take  it  for  a  corn  exchange  or  a  wild 
beast  show." 

"  Oh  !" 

"  You  see  I  have  no'  instinctive  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things.  You  would  just  suit  Clissold.  He  has  all 
these  queer  fancies.    I've  seen  him  stand  and  talk  to 
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liimself  like  a  lunatic  sometimes,  among  tlie  lakes  and 
taountains  ;  what  you  call  the  artistic  faculty,  I  sup- 
pose." 

They  walked  round  the  cathedral-square  arm-in- 
avm,  Justina  charmed  to  silence  by  the  solemn  splen- 
dour of  the  scene.  All  was  quiet  at  this  end  of  the 
city.  Up  at  the  subscription  rooms  there  might  be 
riot  and  confusion  ;  but  here,  in  this  ancient  square 
iiiSong  these  old  gabled  houses,  almost  coseval  with  the 
cathedral,  silence  reigned  supreme. 

"  Justina,"  James  began  presently,  "  you  told  me 
yesterday  that  you  didn't  care  about  being  an  ac- 
tress.' ' 

"  I  told  you  that  I  hated  it,"  answered  the  girl,  can- 
didly. "  I  suppose  I  should  like  it  better  if  I  were  a 
favourite,  like  Villeroy." 

"  I  prefer  your  acting  to  Miss  Villeroy  Vever  so  much. 
You  do  it  rather  too  quietly,  perhaps,  but  that's  better 
^han  yelling  as  she  does." 

"  I'm  glad  that  you  like  me  best,' '  said  Justina,  softly. 
"  But  then  you're  not  the  British  public.  Yes,  I  hate 
theatres.  I  should  like  to  live  in  a  little  cottage,  deep, 
deep,  deep  down  in  the  country,  where  there  were 
w.oods  and  fields,  and  a  shining  blue  river.  I  could 
keep  chickens,  and  live  upon  the  money  I  got  by  the 
new-laid  eggs." 

"Don't  you  tl^nk  it  would  be  better  to  have  a 
nice  large  house,  with  gai-dena  and  orchards,  and  a 
park,  in  a  wild  hilly  counti-y  not  far  fiom  tlie  Atlantic 
Ocean?"  ' 

"What  should  I  do  with  a  bi^'  house,  and  how 
should  I  earn  money  to  pay  for  it  ?"  she  asked, 
laughing. 

"  Suppose  some  one  else  v,-ero  to  find  the  money, 
some  one  who  has  ploaty,  and  only  wants  ttie  girl  he  , 
loves  to  share  it  with.  him.  Juatina,  you  and  I  met 
yesterday  for  the  first  time,  but  you  are  the  only  girl 
I  ever  loved,  and  I  love  you  wiih  ul!  my  heart.  It  may 
2eem  sudden,  but  it^  as  true  as  that  I  live  and  apeak 
to  you  to-night." 

"Sudden  I"  echoed  Justina.  "  It  seems  like  a  dream, 
but  you  musa't  ai*=ak  of  it  any  more.  I  won't  believe 
a  word  you  say.  \  won't  listen  to  a  word.  It  can't 
be  true.  Let'.-j  33  home  immediately.  Hark,  there's 
the  half-hour.    Take  me  home,  please,  Mr.  Penwyn." 

"Not  till^ou,  have  answered  me  one  question." 

"  'Jo,  no." 

'■  Yes,  Justina.  I  must  bo  answered,  I  have  made 
:ip  my  mind  ;  and  I  want  to  knov/  yours.  Do  you 
think  you  cafre  for  me,  just  a  little  '!" 

'•  I  won't  answer.  It  is  all  more  foolish  than  a 
iream.''  ^ 

"  It  is  th  e  sv.-eetest  dream  that  ever  was  dreamed  by 
me.  Obstinate  lips.  Cannot  I  make  them  speak  ? 
tSi  o.  Then  the  eyes  shall  tell  me  what  I  want  to  know. 
Look  up,  Justina.  Just  one  little  look — and  then  we'll 
ga  home." 

The  hea\-y  lids  were  lifted,  slowly,  shyly,  and  the 
young  lover  louked  into  the  depths  of  those  dark  eyes. 
A.  girl's  iirst,  purest  love,  and  that  love  which  is  so 
near  religiou  shone  there  like  a  star. 

James  Penwyn  needed  no  other  answer. 

"You she,:!  never  act  again  unless  you  like,'darling," 
le  said.  "^I'll  speak  to  your  father  to-night,  nnd  we'll 
De  maiTied  as  soon  as  the  business  can  be  done.  When 
fou  leave  Sborsham  it  shall  be  as  mistress  of  Penwyn 
Manor.  There  is  not  a  soul  belonging  to  me  who  has 
the  faintest  right  to  quesfiun  what  I  do.  And  it  is 
my  duty  to  m'u-ry  young.  The  Penwyn  race  has  been 
Borely  dwindling  of  late.  If  I  were  to  die  unmarried 
my  estate  would  go  to  my  cousin,  a  fellow  I  don't  care 
two  straws  alxjat." 

Perhaps  this  was  said  more  to  himself  than  to  Jus- 
tina. She  understood  nothing  about  estates  and  heir- 
ships, she  to  whom  property  was  an  unknown  quan- 
tity. ^  She  only  knew  that  life  seemed  changed  to  a 
delicious  dream.  The  hard  work-a-day  world,  which 
had  not  betn  kind  to  her,  had  melted  away  and  left 
ncr  iu  paradis-.  Her  hand  trembled  beneath  the  touch 
5f  her  lover,  ua  lie  clasped  it  close  upon  his  arm. 

They  walked  slowly  through  the  silent,  shadowy 
jtreet,  so  narrow  that  the  iiiooiiliglit  hardlv  reached  it, 
and  went  in  by  the  shop  duor,  which  had  been  left 
ajar,  in  a  friendly  way,  for  their  reception. 

"  What  a  time  you've  been  Judy,"  cried  Mr.  Elgood, 
Btandiug  before  the  table,  stirring  a  bowl  of  green 


stuff,  with  various  cruets  at  his  elbow.  "  I've  had  to 
make  the  aalad  nij.-;e!f.  Sit  down  and  make  yourself 
at  heme,  Penwyn,  Deuip.^oii,  draw  the  cuik  of  tiiat 
bitter.  The  right  thing  iiow-a-days  is  to  pour  it  into  a 
jug.  AVhen  I  was  a  young  man  we  couldn't  have  too 
much  froth." 

Mrs.  Dempson  had  smartened  her  usual  toilet  with 
a  bow  or  two,  and  a  black  lace  veil,  which  she  wore 
gracefully  festooned  about  her  head  to  conceal  the 
curl  papers  in  which  she  had  indued  her  tresses  for  to- 
morrow evening's  performance.  She  would  be  too 
tin^d  to  curl  her  hair  by  the  time  they  got  rid  of  this 
foolish  young  man. 

The  supper  was  eveb  gayer  than  the  luncheon  on 
the  race-course.  There  was  a  large  dish  of  cold  corned 
beef,  ready  sliced,  from  tlie  cook's  shop  ;  a  cucumber, 
a  couple  of  lobsters,  and  a  bowl  of  salad,  crisp  and 
oily,  upon  which  Mr.  Elgood  prided  himself. 

"  There  are  not  many  things  that  this  child  can 
do,"  he  remarked  ;  "  but  he  flatters  liimself  he  can 
dress  a  salad." 

The  ale,  being  infinitely  better  of  its  kind  than  the 
champagne  provided  by  the  Waterfowl,  proved  more 
exhilirating.  James  Penwyn's  spirits  rose  to  their 
highest  point.  He  invited  everybody  to  Penwyn  Manor ; 
promised  Miss  Villeroy  a  season's  hunting  ;  Mr.  Demp- 
son any  amount  of  sport.  They  would  all  go  down 
to  Cornwall  together,  and  have  a  jolly  time  of  it.  Not 
a  word  did  he  say  about  his  intended  marriage — even 
though  elated  by  beer,  he  felt  a  restraining  delicacy 
which  kept  him  silent  on  this  one  subject. 

Justina  was  the  quiv;tcat  of  the  party.  She  sat  by 
her  father's  side,  looking  her  prettiest,  with  eyes  tMat 
joy  had  glorified,  and  a  delicate  bloom  upon  her  cheeks. 
She  neither  eat  nor  drank,  but  listened  to  her  lover's 
reckless  prattle,  and  felt  more  and^more  that  life  was 
like  a  dream.  How  handsome  he  was  ;  how  good  ; 
how  brave  ;  how  brilliant  !  Her  simplicity  accepted 
the  young  man's  undei-graduate  jocosity  as  wit  of  the 
purest  water.  She  laughed  her  gay  young  laugh  at  his 
jokeis. 

"  If  you  could  laugh  like  that  on  the  stage,  Judy, 
you'd  make  as  good  a  company  actress  as  Mrs.  Jordan," 
said  her  father, 

"  As  if  anyone  could  laugh  naturally  to  a  cue,"  re- 
plied Justina. 

They  sat  late,  almost  as  late  as  they  had  sat  on  the 
previ(ju3  night,  and  when  James  rose  at  la.st  to  take  his 
leave,  urged  thereto  by  the  unquiet  slumbers  of  Ville- 
roy, who  had  fallen  asleep  in  an  uncomfortable  position 
on  the  rickotty  old  sofa,  and  whose  snores  were  too 
loud  to  l  o  .agr.-'eable,  Mr.  Elgood  had  airived  at  that 
condition  of  mind  in  which  life  wears  its  rosiest  hue. 
He  was  anxious  to  see  his  guest  home,  but  this  favour 
James  declined. 

"Its  an — comm'ly  bad  road,"  urged  the  heavy  fa- 
ther. "  Y'd  beiTcr  let  me  see  y'  ome — cut  thro'  row;" 
which  James  interpreted  to  mean  "  a  cut- throat  road." 
"  Don'  like  y' t'  go  'lone." 

Justina  watched  her  father  with  a  troubled  look.  It 
was  hard  that  he  should  show  himself  thus  degraded 
just  now,  when,  but  for  this,  life  would  be  all  sweet- 
ness. James  smiled  at  her  reassuringly,  undisturbed 
by  the  thought  that  such  a  man  might  be  an  undesir- 
able father-in-law. 

He  pushed  his  entertainer  back  into  his  seat.  - 

"  Tal'K  about  seeing  me  home,"  he  said,  laughing; 
"  w!iy,  it  isn't  half  an  hour's  walk.  Good  night,  Mr. 
Dempson.  I'm  afraid  I've  kept  your  wife  up  too  late, 
after  her  exertions  in  Lady  Teazle.  Will  you  open  t'ne 
door  for  me,  Justina?  ' 

Justina  went  down  the  narrow,  crooked  staircase 
with  him — one  of  those  staircases  of  the  good  old 
times,  better  suited  to  a  belfry  tower  than  a  dwelling- 
liouse.  They  went  into  the  dark  little  shop  together, 
and  just  at  the  door,  amidst  odours  of  Irish  batter  and 
Dutch  cheese,  Scotch  herrings  and  Spanish  onions, 
James  took  his  betrothed  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her 
fondly,  proudly,  as  if  he  had  won  a  princess  for  his 
helpmate. 

Remember,  darUng,  you  are  to  be  my  wife.  If 
I  had  a  hundred  relations  to  bully  me  they  wouldn't 
make  me  change  my  mind.  But  I've  none  to  call  me 
to  account,  and  you  are  the  girl  of  my  choice.  I 
haven't  been  able  to  speak  to  your  father  to-night,  but 
I'll  talk  to  him  to-morrow  morning,  and  settle  every- 
thing. Good  night,  and  God  bless  you,  my  own  dear 
love  !"   .  , 

One  more  kiss,  and  he  was  gone.  She  stood  on  the 
door-step  watching  him  as  he  walked  up  the  narrow 
street.  The  moon  was  gone,  and  only  a  few  stars 
shone  dimly  between  the  drifting  clouds.  The  night 
wind  came  coldly  up  from  the  water  side  yonder  and 
made  her  shiver.  A  man  crossed  the  street  and  walked 


briskly  pa'it  her,  going  i'.i  the  si.rac  direction  as  James 
Penwyn.  She  noticed,  abs'.ntly  Qnmy;h,  that  he  wore 
a  h'.a>y  oveicoat  and  mu.'iler,  for  dcl.j:ico  again,  t  that 
cliiU  i'.);^ht  air,  ii->  doubt,  but  n)oro  clothing  t^an 
people  generally  wear  in  the  early  days  of  Juner 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"other  SIXS  ON-LY   EPEAK-^  murder  SKRIEKS  O0T." 

Very  radiant  were  Justina's  dreams  during  the  brie! 
hours  that  remained  to  her  for  slumber  after  that 
Bohemian  supper  party — dreams  of  her  sweet  new 
life,  iu  which  all  things  are  bright  and  strange.  She 
was  v.'ith  her  lover  in  a  garden — the  dream-garden 
which  those  sleeperc  kxiov/  who  have  seen  but  little  of 
earthly  gardens — a  garden  where  there  were  marble 
terraces  and  statues,  and  fountains,  and  a  placid  lake 
lying  in  a  valley  of  bloom  ;  a  vision  made  up  of 
faint  memories  of  pictures  she  had  seen,  or  poems  she 
had  road.  They  were  together  and  hnpp}',  in  tl;^  noon- 
day sunshine.  And  then  the  dreaiu  c'hanged.  They 
were  together  in  the  moonlight  again — not  outside 
the  cathedr.al,  but  within  the  long  solemn  nave.  She 
could  see  the  distant  altar  gleajning  faintly  in  the 
silver  light,  while  a  solejuu  strain  of  music,  like  the 
muffled  chanting  of  a  choir,  rolled  alofig  the  echoing 
arches  overhead.  Then,  the  silvery  light  faded,  the 
music  changed  to  a  harsh  dirge-lite  cry,  and  she  woke 
to  hear  the  rain  drops  pattering  against  lier  littlflj 
dormer  wi.idow — Justina's  room  was  t'ne  woist  of  the 
three  boduhambcrs,  and  iu  the  garret  storey — and  .i 
fihrill-voictd  hawker  bawling  watercresses  Wong  the 
street. 

She  had  the  feeling  of  having  overslept  herself,  and, 
not  being  provided  with  a  watch,  had  no  power  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  but  was  fain  to  dress  a.";  quickly  as 
she  could,  trusting  for  the  cathedi-al  clock  to  inform 
her  of  the  hour.  To  bo  late  for  rehearsal  involved  a 
good  deal  of  suu'obing  fioai  the  higher  powers,  even 
iu  a  commonwealth.  The  stxge  manager  retained  hia 
authorit}',  and  knew  how  to  make  himself  disagree- 
able. 

Lite  seemed  all  reality  again  this  morning,  as 
JuBtina  plaited  her  hair  before  the  shabby  little 
mirror,  and  looked  around  at  the  dull  grey  sky,  the 
wet,  sloppy  streets,  the  general  aspect  of  poverty  and 
damp  that  pervaded  the  prospect.  She  had  need  to 
ask  herself  if  yesterday  and  the  night  before  had  not 
been  all  dreaming.  She  the  chosen  bride  of  a  lich 
young  squire — she  the  mistress  of  Penwyn  Manor  ' 
It  was  surely  too  fond  a  fancy.  She,  Avhose  shaVjby, 
weift'uer-stained  undsr-garments — tlio  ^green  stuff 
gown  of  two  winters  ago  converted  into  a  petticoat 
last  year,  sCad  worn  threadbare — the  corset,  tfaich  a 
nursemaid  might  have  despised,  lay  yonder  on  the 
dilapitated  rash-bottomed  chair,  like  the  dull  reality 
of  Cinderella's  rags,  after  the  fairy  ball  dress  had 
melted  into  air.  ^ 

She  hurried  on  her  clothes,  more  ashamed  of  their 
shabbiness  than  she  had  ever  felt  yet,  and  ran  down  to 
the  sitting-roem,  which  smelt  of  stale  lobster  and  to- 
bacco, the  windows  not  having  been  opened  on  ac- 
count of  the  rain.  Breakfast  was  laid.  A  sloppy  cup 
aad  saucer,  the  dorsal  bone  of  a  haddock  on  a  greasy 
plate  indicated  that  some  one  had  breakfasted.  The 
cathedral  clock  chimed  eleven.  Justina's  rehearsal 
only  began  at  half-past.  She  had  time  to  take  hei 
breakfast  comfortably,  if  she  liked. 

Her  first  act  was  to  open  the  window,  and  let  in  the 
air,  and  the  rain — anything  was  better  than  stale 
lobster.  Then  she  looked  into  the  tea-pot,  and  won- 
dered who  had  breakfasted,  and  if  her  father  were  up. 
Then  she  poured  out  a  cujj  of  tea,  and  sipped  it  slowly, 
wondering  if  James  Penwyn  would  come  to  the  theatre 
while  she  was  rehearsing.  He  had  asked  her  the  hour 
of  the  rehearsal.  She  thought  she  would  see  him  there, 
most  likely,  and  the  dream  began  again. 

A  jug  of  wild  flowers  stood  on  the  table  by  the 
window — the  flowers  she  had  gathered  two  days  ago, 
before  she  had  seen  him. 

They  were  a  little  faded — wild  flowers  droop  so  early 
— but  in  no  wise  dead  ;  and-  yet  a  passion  had  been 
born  and  attained  its  majority  since  those  field 
flowers  were  plucked. 

tould  she  beUeve  in  it — could  she  trust  in  it  ? 
heart  sank  at  the  thought  that  her  lover  was  tr:;-l:  _ 
•with  her — that  there  was  nothing  but  foolishness  iu 
this  first  love  dream. 

Her  father  had  not  yet  left  his  room.  Justi:;a  saw 
his  one  presentable  pair  of  boots  waiting  for  him  out- 
side his  door,  as  she  went  by  on  her  way  downstai.-s. 

She  found  Mr.  and  lllrs.  Dempson  at  rehearsal,  both 
with  a  faded  and  washed-out  appearance,  as  if  the  ex- 
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dtemeiit  of  the  previous  day  had  taken  all  the  colour  out 
O;  them. 

The  rehearsal  went  forward  in  a  straggling  way.  That 
good  house  of  last  night  seemed  to  have  demoralised 
the  commonwealth,  oi;  perhaps  the  sense  of  dissipation 
going  on  out  of  doors — the  races,  and  holiday-makers, 
Kud  bustle  of  the  town — may  have  had  a  disturbing  in- 
fluence. The  stage  manager  lost  his  temper,  and  said 
business  was  buBuiess,  and  he  didn't  want  the  bur- 
lesque to  be  a  "  munge" — a  word  borrowed  from  some 
unknown  tongue,  which  evidently  made  an  impression 
oa  the  actors. 

Justina  had  been  in  the  theatre  for  a  Httle  more 
than  an  hour,  when  Mr.  Elgoud  burst  suddenly  into 
the  greenroom,  pale  as  a  sheet  of  letter  paper  and  wear- 
ing hia  hat  anyhow. 

"  Has  anybodyheard  of  it  ?"  he  asked,  lookinground. 

3Irs.  Liempson  was  sitting  in  a  corner  covering  a 
satin  shoe.  Justina  stood  by  the  window  studying 
her  part  in  the  burlesque.  Mr.  Dempson,  with  three 
or  four  kindred  spirits,  was  smoking  on  some  stone 
7teps  just  outside  the  greenroom.  Everybody  looked 
round  at  this  sudden  appeal,,  wondering  at  the  actor's 
Beared  expres.sion  of  countenance. 

"  VvTiy,  what's  up,, mate  ?" asked  Mr.  Dempson.  "Is 
the  cathedral  on  fire  ?  Be*r  up  imder  the  affliction  ;  I 
dare  say  it's  insured." 

"  Nobody  has  heard,  then  ?" 

"  Heard  what  ?" 

"  Of  the  murder  ?" 

"  What  murder  ?  Who's  murdered  ?"  cried  every- 
one at  once,  except  Justina.  Her  thoughts  weje  slower 
than  the  rest,  perhaps.  She  stood  looking  at  her  father, 
fized  as  marble. 

"  That  poor  young  felloM',  that  good-hearted  young 
fellow  who  stood  treat  yesterday.  Did  you  ever  kuow 
euch  a  blackguard  thing,  Deraps  ?  Shot  from  behind 
S.  hedge,  on  the  road  between  Lowgate  and  the  Water- 
fowl. Only  fouud  this  morning  Vietween  five  and  six 
by  some  labourers  going  to  their  work.  Dead  and  cold ; 
shot  through  the  heart,  lie's  lying  at  the  Lowgate 
Arms,  just  inside  the  archway,  and  there's  to  be  a 
coroner's  inquest  at  two  o'clock  this  aftornoon.'' 

"  How  awful  !"  cried  DompEon.  What  was  the 
^  motive  ?    Kobbery,  I  suppose." 

'■  So  it  was  thought  at  fir.-it,  for  his  pockets  were 
empty — turned  iufiide  out.  Buttlie  police  searched  the 
ditch  for  the  weapmi,- which  they  didn't  find,  but 
found  his  watch  and  pur."!e  and  pocket  book,  half  an 
hour  ago,  buried  in  the  mud,  as  it  they'd  been  rammed 
'•  down  with  a  stick.  So  thore  must  have  been  revenge 
at  the  bottom  of  the  business,  unless  it  was  that  the 
fellows  who  did  it — I  darc.=ay  thai-e  was  more  than 
one — took  tho  alarm,  and  hid  the  plunder,  with  llio 

•  intention  of  iisliing  it  up  again  on  phc  quiet  after- 
wards." 

•'•It  looks  more  like  that,''  said  Mr.  Dempson.  "  The 
haymakers  are  beginning  to  be  about — a  bad  lot.  Any 
scoundrel  can  use  a  scythe.-    Don't  d-yj  ojd  won:an 

•  this  to  his  wife,  who  was  sobbing  hysterically  over  the 
satin  Aloe.  "  lie  wa^  a  nice  young  fellow,  and  v.-e're 
.-ill  very  sorry  for  him  ;  but  crying  won't  bring  him 
1  ick." 

■  Such  a  happy  day  aa  we  had  v.-ith  him  !"  sobbed 
leading  iady.    "  I  never  enjoyed  myself  so  much, 
i  to  think  that  he  should  b«  m-t— ra — murdered! 
,     too  dreaii.l'ul." 
M<;biniy  uutif.  d  .Tn-tin?.  till  the  thin,  straight  figure 
lidenly  suayed,  h.kea  slendcryoung  poplar  in'a  high 
lid,  when  Mr.  ]^l^;ood  ilaited  forward  and  caught 
in  his  arnifi,  just  as  .^h'.;  -was  f.lllinij.    Her  face  lay 
^  ci;i  liis  shiuilder,  white  and  set. 

"  I'm  lilotsed  if  .she  lja.>n't  fainted,"  cried  her  f:?- 
*  ther.  "  Poor  July  !  I  forgtjt  he  was  rather  sweet  xipcn 
ht;r." 

"  You  didn't  oiight  to  have  blurtect  out  like  that," 
j.Kclaiiiied  Mrs..  Dempson;   more  sympathetic  than 
.    jj;ammatical.      Kun  and  pet  a  glass  of  water,  Demp-' 
5on.    Don't  yoa  fuss  wi(h  hsr^"  to  tfio  father.  -  "  I'll 
j  ■  bring  her  to,  and  ttikc  her  home,  apd  g.-  t  her  to  He 
,5^  down  a  bit.    She  shan't  go  oj)  v.iih:  the  rehMr-i,-)), 
^  wiiatoTcr  Pycci-olt  R;iy^"    Pyccroft  was  the  stnge  ma- 
nager.   "  She'll  be  all  right  a.t  night." 

Justina,  afu/i-  Iiaviiig  water 'splashed  oyer  her  poor 
])a!e  face,  recovered  consciousness,  stared  with  a  blank 
■•jok  at  her  fittliei- .md  the  rest,  and  then  went  liomo 
)  hor  li)ngiiij:s  uieL-kly,  loauiiij;'  on  Mrs.  Dempsoii's 
Him.    A  blu.ik  n'.vakening  from  her  dieara. 

Y.-s,  it  vv,;s       Liuc.   'J'lie  gay,  hglit-liedrtcd  lad,  III? 
i      iTiospi-rou.?  lord,  oi  I'l-iiwyn  .Miin<ir,  li;id  bee;)  tiikiii 
.viiy  froin  tiiu  f:'iir  v.nj-ld — Irom  tlie  life  wliich 

,  .r  liis  iiu«at»;d  spirit,  m(;;;iit  liajipincda.  Slain  bj- a 
secret  assassin's  Iwniil.  I.c  lay  in  ihe  darkened  club- 
■ooiu  of  tiie  Lowgale  Anns  .1  waiving  the  inquest. 


The  Eborsham  police  were  at  work,  but  not  alone. 
The  case  was  felt  to  be  an  important  one.  A  gentle- 
man of  property  was  not  to  be  murdered  with  impu- 
nity. Had  the  victim  been  some  agiicultural  labourer, 
slain  in  a  drunken  fray — some  turnpike  man  murdered 
for  plunder — the  Eborsham  coiiBtabulary  would  have 
felt  itself  able  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 
But  this  was  a  darker  business,  a  crime  which  was 
likely  to  be  heard  of  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  the  Eborsham  constable  felt 
that  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  upon  him.  He  knew 
that  his  own  men  were  slow  and  blundering,  and, 
doubtful  of  their  power  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mystery,  he  telegraphed  to  Spinnersbury  for  a  couple  of 
skilled  detectives,  who  came  swift  as  an  express  train 
could  carry  them. 

"  Business  is  business  !"  said  the  Eborsham  con- 
stable. "  Whatever  reward  may  be  offered  by-and-by 
— there's  a  hundred  already,  by  our  own  magistrate — 
we  work  together,  as  between  man  and  man^  and  share 
it  honourably." 

"  That's  understood,"  replied  the  gentlemen  from 
Spinnersbury,  the  chief  centre  of  that  northern  dis- 
trict. And  affairs  being  thus  established  on  an  agree- 
able-footing, the  skilled  detectives  went  to  work. 

The  watch  and  purse  had  been  fouud  by  the  local 
poKce  before  the  arrival  of  these  Spinnersbury  men. 
The  purse  was  empty,  so  it  still  remained  an  open 
question  whether  plunder  had  not  been  the  motive. 
The  man  who  took  the  money  might  have  been  afraid 
to  take  the  watch,  as  a  compromising  hit  of- property, 
likely  to  bring  him  into  trouble.  Dorkis,  one  of  the 
Spinnersbury  men,  went  straight  to  the  Waterfowl, 
to  hunt  up  the  surroundings  of  the  dead  man.  Paw- 
foot,  his  companion,  remained  in  Ebor.sham,  where  he 
made  a  round  of  the  loAV-class  public-houses,  with  a 
view  to  discovering  v>-hat  cloubtful  characters  had  been 
hanging  about  the  town  during  the  last  day  or  two. 
A  race  meeting  is  an  occasion  when  doubtful  charac- 
ters are  apt  to  be  abundant  ;  yet  it  seemed  a  curious 
thing  that  Mr.  Penwyn,  whom  nobody  suspected  to  have 
money,  should  have  been  waylaid  on  his  return  from 
the  town — rather  than  one  of  those  numerous  gentle- 
men who  had  gone  home  from  the  rooms  that  night 
v.-iih  full  pockets  and  wine-beniu,='.ed  heads. 

:Mr.  Dorkis  found  the  Waterfowl  people  as  com- 
municative r.s  he  cobld  desire.  They  had  done  nothing 
but  talk  about  the  ^murder  all  the  morning  'with  a 
ghouli.ih  gusto,  and  could  talk  offnothing  else.  From 
them  'Ah:  Dorkis  heard  a  good  deal  that  set  his  s.ipient 
mind  working  in  what  he  considered  a  happy  direetion. 

■' Pawfoot  may  do  all  he  can  in  the  town,"  he 
thought ;  "  I'm  not  sorry  I  came  here." 

The  landlady,  who' was  dolefully  loquacious,  took  Mr 
Dorlus  aside,  having  ascertained  that  he  was  a  detec- 
tive officer  fiom  Spinnersbury,  and  informed  him  that 
there  were  circumstances  about  the  case  .she  didn't 
like,  not  that  she  wished  tothrow  out  anything  against 
anybody,  and  it  would  weigh  heavy  on  licr  mind  if  she 
suspected  them  that  were  i\).nocent ;  still  thought  T>ai 
free,  and  she  had  her  thoughts. 

Pressed  homo  by  the  detective,  she  went  a  littlefur- 
ther,  and  said" she  didn't  like  the  look  of  things  about 
Mr.  CUssold.  I 

''■  Who  is  Mr.  Clissold  ?"  a.^ked  Dorkis. 
"  Mr.  Penwyn's  friend.  They  came  here  together 
three  days  ago,'  and  seemed  as  comfortable  a.s  possible 
together,  like  brother,?,  t'ud  they  went  out  fi.yiing  toge- 
ther the  day  before  yesterday,  and  thou  in  tho  evening 
they  brought  home  some  of  the  playactoi's  to  .supper — 
the  best  of  everythin^^,  and  going  up  to  bed  they  had 
high  words.  Me  and  my  good  man  heard  them,  for 
tl\e  loud  talking  wakencil  us,  and  it  was  all  along  of 
some  girl.  And  they  were  both  very  nuu'h  excited, 
and  Mr.  Penwyn  banged  his  door  that  violent  as  to 
shake  the  hou.''e,  being  an  old  hon;-^',  .t"  ^- m  m:iv  see." 
"  A  girl,"  said  Mr.  Dorki»      1i'  moans 

mischief.    B\it  there's  not  much  m   v.ords 

between  two  young  gentlemen  al'tvr  tu;)]"  •:,  even  if  it's 
about  a  girl.  Thcj-  were  all  right  and  friendly  next 
mov;nug,  I  supii'>>'  ;'" 

"  I  daresay  tin  >■  ur  r.M  have  been,"  i-opliod  thft  host- 
e.=-,:^,  "  only  ?ilr.  Cii.'?si:ui  wi'iit  oyt  early  next  moi-ning 
with  his  ii.'^hing  rod,  leaving  a  bit,  oi  a 'note  for  Mr. 
Penwyn,  and  didn't  couie  bar^k-.  till  twelve  o'clock  to- 
day." 

"  Curidu-:-,"  said  Mr,  Dorkisi. 

"Til  it'.s  wli  ■(  .sh  ii-k  mo,  ?Jr.  Penwyn  ey.y.n:'-'  rl  liim 
I  barky  \  '  ,'■;);,  and  lelt  word  ti.i  i.iy  .\ :-  I  ■ 

'  goiit',  i!  hi.>  ti  :<M't  t.iliW  ill.     Of  -  •  •'.•i 

I  \v».s  .IV,  fully  ,-!Micked  wlien  lie  11,  i  i-     ,1;  1 

1  of  the  iiuirdcr.  ■■  1  don't  tliink  1  :  •  '  ■     t'n  :] 

j  so  while,  Ihit  it  did  strik"  iin-  •  1  ■ ■  li.  i'  J;e 
'  should  be  out  lii  night,  i'lst  UmI  ^<.".).r,  .i^l  i 


"Did  he  tell  you  where  he  had  been  ?" 

"  No.  He  went  out  of  the  house  again  directly  wit'u, 
the  police.  He  was  going  to  telegraph  to  Mr.  Penwyn's 
lawyer,  and  some  of  his  relations,  I  think."  , 

'■Ready  to  make  himself  useful,"  muttered  Mr. 
Dorkis.  "  I  should  like  to  have  a  look  round  these  gen- 
tlemen's rooms." 

Being  duly  armed  vnth  authority,  this  privilege  was 
allowed  Mr.  Dorkis.  He  examined  bedchambers  and 
sittingi'oom,  looked  at  the  few  and  simple  belongings 
of  the  travellers,  who  were  natftrally  not  inotuiibered 
vfith  much  luggage.  Finding  little  to  employ  him  here, 
Mr.  Dorkis  took  a  snack  of  lunch  in  the  public  parlour, 
heard  the  gossip  of  the  loungers  at  the  bar  through 
the  half -open  door,  meditated,  smoked  a  pipe,  and  wcni, 
out  into  the  high  road. 

He  met  Pawfoot,  who  seemed  dispirited. 

"  Nothing  tuVned  up  ?"  asked  Dorkis. 

"  Less  than  half  nothing.    How's  yourself?" 

"  Well,  I  think  I'm  in  the  right  lay.  But  it's  rathei 
dark  at  present." 

They  went  back  to  the  inn  together,  conferring  in 
half  whispers.  A  quarter  of  an-  hour  later,  Humphrey 
Clissold  returned  from  his  mission.  lie  looked  pale 
and  wearied,  and  hardly  saw  the  two  men  whom  ha 
passed  in  the  porch.  He  had  scarcely  entered  the  house 
when  these  two  men  came  close  up  to  liim,  one  on  each 
side. 

"  I  arrest  you  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  tha 
murder  of  James  Penwyn,"  said  Dorkis. 

"  And  bear  in  mind  that  anything^you  say  now  will 
be  used  against  you  by-and-by,"  remarked  Pawfoot.  . 


,  CHAPTER  X. 

"  NOTHING  COMES  AMISS,  SO  MONEY  COMES  WITHAL.'- 

The  inquest  was  held  at  two  o'clock,  and  adjourned. 
Few  facts  were  elicited  beyond  those  which  had  been 
in  everybody's  mouththatmorning,  when  Matthew  El- 
good  heard  of  the  murder  at  the  bar  of  tjae  tavern 
where  he  took  his  noontide  dram — the  three  penn'orth 
of  gin  and  bitters  which  revived  him  after  last  night's 
orgies. 

James  Penwyn  had  been  shot  through  the  heart  by 
a  hidden  assassin.  It  seemed  tolerably  clear  that  tha 
murderer  had  taken  aim  from  behind  the  ragged 
hedge  which  divided  the  low-lying  land  by  the  river 
from  the  road  just  at  this  point.  There  were  foot« 
prints  on  the  marshy  turf — not  the  prints  of  a  clod- 
hopper's bulky  boots.  The  line  of  footsteps  indicated 
that  the  murderer  had  entered  the  field  by  a  gate  a 
hundred  yards  nearer  the  cit^^^nd  had  afterWards  gone 
across  thegrass  tothetowpatn7  Here,  on  harder  ground, 
the  footsteps  ceased  altogether.  They  were  the  impres- 
sions of  a  gentleman's  sole  ;  or  so  thought  the  detec- 
tives, who  were  anxious  to  find  a  correspondence  be- 
tween those  footprints  and  the  boots  of  Humphrey 
Clissold.  Here,  however,  they  were  somewhat  at 
fault.  Humphrey's  stout  shooting  boot  m^de  a  wider 
and  longer  px-int  on  the  sv/ard. 

"  He  -may  have  worn  a  smaller  boot  last  nirfxt," 
said  Pawfoot.  "  But  they  say  up  at  the  inn  thiSi  ha 
has  only  two  pairs,  one  ofif,  one  on,  both  the  -sama 
make.  I  looked  at  those  he's  wearing,  and  they  are 
just  as  big  as  these." 

This  was  a  slight  check  to  the  chain,  which  had  run 
out  pretty  freely  till  now.  True,  there  seemed  littla 
or  no  motive  for  the  crime,  but  the  one  fact  of  the 
quarrel  was  something  to  go  upon,  and  the  curious  ab- 
sence of  Humphrey  Ch,ssold  on  that  particular  night 
was  a  circumstance  that  would  have  to  be  accounted 
for. 

Who  could  tell  how  serious  that  quaiTel  might  have 
been  ;  perhaps  the  last  outbreak  of  a  long  smoulder- 
ing flame  ;  perhaps  a  dispute  involving  deepest  in- 
toiests.  I'l'.rthdv  evidence  v.-ould  come  out  by  degrees. 
At  any  rate  they  had  got  their  man. 

Humphrey  was  present  at  the  inquest,  very  calm 
and  quiot,  and  niaiie  no  statement  whatever,  by  the 
advici  of  lb.:  local  solicitor,  Mr.  Brent,  whose  aid  he 
had  in  .t  r  ■ifctcd.  Ke  woitld  have  been  more  agitated, 
pi  rh.Tj'.-s  i'V  the  fact  of  his  friend's  untimely  death, 
but  lur  this  monstrous  accusation.    That  made  him 
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5  in.|ue.-;t  w.is  adjourned,  the  facts  being  so  few  i 
Mr,  (.  lis.sold  was  taken  to  Ebor.sham  Castle — a 
;  v.il  I'lirtress,  which  our  modern  civilisation  had 
!  t-  d  into  the  county  jail. 

,■■  h  '  V,      '-Diivtnrtahle  enough,  so  far  as  sur- 
.\  m;  ;..!■  I  -  w,is  a  yo'u;ig  man  of  adven- 
iiiiu  I  .11:  ,',  K  !■  ^  .-,()  simjile  thata  hard  bed  and 
n't'ess  room  were  no  afflictions  to  him, 
,  P.ient,  the  solicitor,  visited  him  in  his  confine- 

r.nr]  (lisous.sed  the  facts  of  the  case, 
t  s  hard  upon  y^u,  both  ways,"  said  the  lawyer  j 
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*'  hard  to  lose  your  friend,  and  elill  harder  to  find 
yourself  exposed  to  this  monetrous  suspicion." 

I  don't  care  two  straws  for  the  suspicion,"  an- 
iwei-ed  Humphrey,  "  but  I  do  care  very  much  for  the 
toss  of  my  friend.  He  was  one  of  the  best  fellows 
that  ever  lived — so  bright,  so  brimming  over  with 
Jreshness  and  vitahty.  If  I  had  not  seen  him  lying 
In  that  tavern,  stark  and  cold,  I  couldn't  bring  my- 
self to  believe  in  his  death.  It's  hard  to  believe  in  it, 
even  with  the  memory  of  that  poor  murdered  clay 
fresh  in  my  mind.  Poor  James  I  I  loved  him  like  a 
younger  bi  other." 

"  You  have  no  knowledge  of  any  circumstance  in 
his  life  that  can  help  us  to  find  the  murderer  2"  asked 
Mr.  Brent. 

"  I  know  of  nothing.  He  had  picked  up  some 
peoplie  I  didn't  care  about  his  being  intimate  with 
BtrolKng  players,  who  are  acting  at  the  theatre  in  this 
place.  But  my  worst  fear  was  that  he  might  betrapped 
into  sc<me  promise  of  marriage.  I  can  hardly  fancy 
these  ptiople  concerned  in  a  crime." 

"  No.  They  ■  are  for  the  most  part  harmless  vaga- 
bonds," /eplied  the  lawyer.  "  Do  you  know  where 
Mr.  Penwyn  spent  last  light  ?" 

"  With  these  people,  no  doubt — a  man  called  Elgood 
and  his  daughter.  The  man  ought  to  be  called  as  a 
witness,  I  should  think." 

"  Unquestionably.  We'll  have  him  before  the 
coroner  next  Saturday,  and  we'll  keep  an  eye  upon 
him  meanwhile." 

The  inquest  ^had .  been  adjourned  for  three  days,  to 
give  tim.e  for  new  facts  to  be  elicited. 

"Your  iriend  had  no  enemies,  you  say  ?" 

■'Kot  one,"  answered  Chssold.  "He  was  one  of 
those  men  svho  never  make  an  enemy.  He  hadn't  the 
strength  of  mind  to  refuse  a  favour  to  the  veriest 
blackguard.  It  was  my  knowledge  of  his  character 
that  made  me  anxious  about  this  Elgood  acquaintance. 
I  saw  that  he  w.as  fascinated  about  this  girl,  and  feared 
be  might  be  lurad  into  some  false  position.  That  was 
Ihe  sole  cause  of  our  dispute  the  other  night." 

■'  ^Vhy  dM  you  leave  him  ?" 

'"'  Because  I  saw  that  my  interference  irritated 
him.  and  was -likely  to  arouse  a  lurking  obstinacy 
\\  uich  I  knew  to  be  in  his  nature.  '  He  was  such  a 
spoiled  child  of  fortune  that  I  fancied,  if  I  left  him 
iione  to  take  his  own  way,  his  passion  would  cool. 
Dpy;i')s.iti-,)n  fired  'nini." 

■■'There  is  only  one  awkward  circumstance  in  the 
wuole  case — ns  regards  yourself,  I  mean." 

'"  ^V'hat  is  thst  {''  as^ked  Clissold. 

'•  "our  objection  to  state  where  you  spent  last 
sight.- 

•"  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  were  driven  to  so  poor  a  de- 
f;noc  as  an  alibi." 

"  1  don't  think  there's  any  fear  of  that — the  evi- 
rlence  against  you  amounts  to  so  little.  But  why  not 
siiTiplify  L^attors  by  nccounting  for  your  time  up  to 
your  return  to-day  ?  You  only  came  back  to  Eborsham 
by  the  twelve  o'clock  train  from  Spinnersbury,  you 

■'  I  cnme  by  that  train." 

"  Do  you  think  any  of  the  porters  or  ticket  collec- 
tors woM.Ll  lomi-mVier  seeing  you  ?" 

'"'\ot  li'i  'i"  .  f'l:'-'  train  was  crowded  with  people 
coaiIn;i  to  ti  e  ra<  •'.•.«.  It  v,';.s  as  much  as  I  could  do  to 
g 't  a  .»or,t.  I  had  to  scramble  into  a  third-class  com- 
jjari;:r.t'".it  as  the  train  began  to  move." 

"  Bui  wliv  not  refer  some  one  at  Spinnersbury  to 
prove  your  absence  from  Eborsham  last  night  V 

'■' Wiien  my  neck  is  in  danger  I  may  do  that.  In 
the  iriR'ntime  you  may  as  well  let  the  matter  drop. 
I  have  my  ov;n  reasons  for  not  saying  where  I  was 
last  night,  unless  I  am  very  hard  pushed." 

Mr.  Brent  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied.  The  case 
i'^aiiist  hi-t  client  was  one  of  the  weakest  in  the  world  as 
y!.  :  but  it  was  curious  that  this  young  man  s^hoiild 
B)  r-.-folv'' !••  v=fn.~;'  to  give  a  rtraightforward  account 
of  him?.'  ■  .  : '.rent  had  felt  positive  of  liis  client 

iiinocer.'  ;  i  ,  iliis  point;  but  this  refusal  disturbed 
hirti.  He  went  heme  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  There  v.-as  somethuig  wrong  somewhere. 

Jlissrs.  Pav/foot  and  Dorkis  were  not  idle  during  the 
Jiiterval.  Dorkis  lodged  at  the  Waterfowl,  and  heard 
all  the  gossip  of  the  house,  where  the  one  absorbing 
topic  was  the  murder  of  Jnrnes  Penwyn. 

Among  other  details,  the  Spinnersbury  detective 
heard  Mr?.  Marport,  the  landlady,  speak  of  a  certain 
Jetter  v.'hich  Xhi  moj-ning's  po.st  brought  Mr.  Clissold 
the.  d^y  he  wei;t  Hw.ay,  It 'came  by  the  first  delivery, 
which  was  before  eight  o'clock.  Jane,  the  housemaid^ 
took  it  up  to  Mr.  Clissold's  room  with  his  boots  and 
shaving  water. 

'■'I  never  set  eyes  upon  Buch»  a  let'ter,"  said  Mrs. 
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Marport.  "  It  seemed  to  have  been  all  round  the  world 
for  sport,  as  the  saying  is.  It  had  been  to  some  ad- 
dress in  London,  and  to  Wales,  and  to  Cumberland, 
and  was  all  over  postmarks.  I  suppose  it  must  have 
been  something  rather  particular  to  have  been  sent 
after  him  so." 

"A  bill,  I  daresay — or  a  lawyer's  letter,  perhaps." 

"  Oh,  np,  it  wasn't.  It  was  a  lady's  handwriting.  I 
took  particular  notice  of  that." 

"Any crest  or  monogram,"  asked  Dorkis. 

"  No,  there  was  nothing  on  the  envelope  ;  but  the 
paper  was  as  thick  as  parchment.  Whoever  wrote  that 
letter  was  quite  a  lady." 

"  Ah!"  said  Dorkis.  "  Mr.  Clissold's  sweetheart,  very 
likely. 

"  That's  what  I've  been  thinking,  and  that  it  was 
that  letter,  perhaps,  that  took  him  off  so  sudden,  and 
that  he  really  may  have  been  far  away  from  Eborsham 
on  the  night  of  the  murder." 

"If  he  was,  he'll  be  able  to  prove  it,"  replied  Mr. 
Dorkis,  who  was  not  inclined  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
Humphrey  Clissold's  innocence.  To  earn  his  share  of 
the  reward  he  must  find  the  murderer,  and  it  mat- 
tered very  little  to  Mr.  Dorkis  where  he  found  him. 


In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  succeeding  the  inquest, 
two  persona  of  some  importance  to  the  case  arrived  at 
Eborsham.  They  tame  by  the  same  train,  and  had 
travelled  together  from  London.  One  was  Churchill 
Penwyn,  the  inheritor  of  the  Penwyn  estate.  The 
other  was  Mr.  Pergament,  the  family  solicitor,  chief 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Pergament  and  Pergament,  New- 
square,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Churchill  Penwyn  and  the  solicitor  met  at  King's- 
cross  Station,  five  minutes  before  the  starting  of  the 
five  o'clock  express  for  Eborsham.  They  were  very 
well  acquainted  with  each  other  ;  Churchill's  meagre 
portion,  inherited  under  the  will  of  old  Mrs.  Penwj-n, 
his  grandmother,  who  had  been  an  heiress  in  a  small 
way,  having  passed  through  Mr.  Pei-gament's  hands. 
Nicholas  Penwyn's  will,  which  disposed  of  Penwyn 
Manor  for  two  generations,  had  been  drawn  by  Mr. 
Pergament 's  father,  and  all  business  connected  with 
the  Penwyn  estate  had  been  transacted  in  Mr.  Perga- 
ment's  otfice  for  the  last  hundred  years.  Pergaments 
had  been  born  and  died  during  the  century,  but  the 
office  was  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  Penruddock  Pen- 
wyn, who,  inheriting  a  farm  of  ahundredandfiftyacres 
or  so,  had  made  a  fortune  in  the  East  Indies,  and  ex- 
tended the  estate,  by  v^ious  important  additions,  to  its 
present  dimensions.  For  before  the  days  of  Penruddock 
the  race  of  Penwyn  had  declined  in  splendour,  though 
it  was  always  known  and  acknowledged  that  the  Pen- 
wyns  were  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Cornwall. 

Of  course  Mr.  Pergament,  knowing  Nicholas 
Penwyn's  will  by  heart,  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  al- 
teration which  this  awful  event  of  the  murder  made,  in 
Churchill's  circumstances.  Churchill  had  been  a  cadet 
of  the  house  heretofore,  though  his  cousin  James's  se- 
nior by  nearly  two  years — a  person  of  no  importance 
whatever.  Mr.  Pergament  had  treated  him  vidth  a 
free  and  easy  friendliness — was  always  ready  to  do  him 
a  good  turn — sent  him  a  brief  now  and  then,  and  so  on. 
To-day  Mr.  Pergament  was  deferential.  The  old 
friendliness  was  toned  down  to  a  subdued  respect.  It 
seemed  as  if  Mr.  Pergament's  eye,  respectfully  raised 
to  Churchill's  broad  pale  brow,  in  imagination  beheld 
above  it  the  round  and  top  of  sovereignty,  the  lordship 
of  Penwyn  Manor. 

"  'Very  distressing  event,"  murmured  the  lawyer,  as 
they  seated  themselves  opposite  each  other  in  the  first- 
class  carriage.  This  was  a  comfortable  train  to  travel 
by,  not  arriving  at  Eborsham  till  three.  The  race 
traflfic  had  been  cleared  off  by  a  special,  at  an  earlier 
hour. 

"Very,"  returned  Churchill  gravely.  "Of  course  I 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  actually  grieved  by  an  event 
which  raises  me  from  a  working  man's  career  to  affiu- 
ence,  especially  as  I  knew  so  little  of  my  cousin  :  but 
I  was  profoimdly  shocked  at  tho  circumstances  of  his 
death.  A  commonplace,  vulgar  murder  fijr  gain,  I  ap- 
prehend, committed  by  some  rustic  ruffian.  I  doubt 
if  that  class  of  man  thinks  much  more  of  murder  than 
of  sparrow  shooting." 

"  I  hope  they'll  gefc  him,  whoever  he  is,"  said  the 
lavifyer. 

"  If  the  acuteness  of  the  police  can  be  stimulated  by 
the  hope  of  reward,  that  motive  shall  not  be  wanting," 
returned  Churchill.  "I  shall  ofl'er  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds  for  the  conviction  of  the  murderer." 

"  Very  proper,"  murmured  Mr.  Pergament,  ap- 
provingly. "  No,  you  had  seen  very  little  of  poor 
James,  I  apprehend,"  he  went  on  in  a  coaYereational 
tone. 
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"  I  doubt  if  he  and  I  met  half  a  dozen  times.  1 
saw  him  once  at  Eton,  soon  after  my  father's  death, 
when  I  was  spending  a  day  or  two  at  a  shooting-box 
near  Bracknell,  and  walked  over  to  luve  a  look  at  the 
college.  He  was  a  littie  cuily-headed  chap,  playing 
cricket,  and  I  remembSf  tipping  him,  ill  as  I  could 
afford,  the  half-sovereigu.  One  can't  tee  a  schoolboy 
v.ithout  tipping  him.  I  daresay  the  young  i-ascal  ran 
oft"  and  spent  my  hard-eanied  ishillings  on  strawberry 
ices  and  pound-cake  as  soon  sm  my  back  was  turned. 
I  saw  him  a  few  years  afterwards  in  his  mother's 
house,  somewhere  near  Baker-street.  She  asked  me 
to  a  dinner  party,  and,  as  she  made  rather  a  point  of 
it,  I  went.  A  slowish  business— as  women's  dinners 
generally  are — all  tho  delicacies  that  were  just  going 
out  of  season,  and  some  eldeily  l.ulies  to  adorn  the 
board.  I  asked  James  to  breakfa.st  at  my  club — put 
him  up  for  the  Garrick — and  I  think  that's  about  the 
last  time  I  ever  saw  him." 

'■  Poor  lad,''  sighed  the  family  solicitor.  "  Such  a 
promising  young  fellow.  But  I  doubt  if  he  would 
have  kept  the  property  together.  There  was  very 
little  of  his  grandfather,  old  Squire  Penwyn,  a'oout 
him.  A  wonderful  man  that,  ^^gorous  in  body  and 
mind  to  the  last  year  of  his  life.  I  spent  a  week  at 
Penwyn  about  seventeen  years  ago,  just  before  your 
poor  uncle  was  killed  by  those  abominable  niggers  in 
Cabool.,^  I  can  see  the  squire  before  me  now — a  hale 
old  country  gentleman,  always  dressed  in  a  green 
coat,  with  basket  buttons,  Bedford  cords,  and  yinegar 
tops — hunted  three  times  a  week  everj'  season,  after 
he  was  seventy  j-ears  of  age — the  Assheton  Smith 
stamp  of  man.  The  rising  generation  will  never 
ripen  into  that  kind  of  thing,  Mr.  Penwyn.  The 
stuff  isn't  in  'em." 

"I  neversaw^muchof  my  grandfather,"  said  Churchill, 
in  his  grave,  quiet  voice,  which  expressed  so  little 
emotion,  save  when  deepest  passion  warmed  his  spirit 
to  eloquence.  "  My  father's  marriage  oS'ended  him, 
as  I  dare  say  you  heard  at  the  time." 

Mr.  Pergarnent  nodded  assent. 

"  Prejudice,  prejudice,"  he  murmured,  blandly. 
"Elderly  gentlemen  who  live  on  their  estates  are  prone 
to  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  He  did  my  mother  the  honour  to  call  her  a  shop- 
keeper's daughter — her  father  was  ^brewer  at  Exeter, 
in  a  fair  way  of  business — upon  which  my  father,  who 
had  some  self-respect,  and  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
his  wife,  told  the  squire  he  should  take  care  not  to  in- 
trude the  shopkeeper  s  daughter  upon  his  notice.  '  If 
I  hadn't  made  my  will,'  said  my  grandfather,  '  it 
might  be  worse  for  you.  But  I  have  made  my  will,  as 
you  all  know.  I  made  it  six  years  ago,  and  I  don't 
mean  to  budge  from  it.  'V\Tien  I  do  a  thing  it's  done. 
When  I  say  a  thing  it's,  said.  I  never  undo  or  unsay. 
The  estate  wUl  be  kept  together  for  the  next  half  cen- 
tury, come  what  may." 

"  Just  like  him,"  said  Mr.  Pergament,  chuckhng. 
"  The  man  to  the  life.    How  well  you  hit  him  off." 

"  I've  heard  my  father  repea*  thespeechagood  many 
times,"  answered  ChurchilL 

"  Then  j-ou  never  saw  the  old  squire  ?" 

"  Once  only.  I  was  a  day  boy  at  Westminster,  and 
one  afternoon,  when  I  was  playing  ball  in  the  Quad- 
rangle, a  curious-looking  elderly  gentleman,  witha  drab 
overcoat  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  breeches  and  top- 
boots,  a  bunch  of  seals  at  his  fob,  and  a  gold-headec 
riding  whip  in  his  hand,  came  into  the  court 
and  looked  about  him.  He  looked  like  a  figure  out  of  a 
sporting  print :  yet  he  looked  like  a  gentleman  all  the  same. 
'  Can  anybody  tell  me  where  to  find  a  boy  called 
Penwyn  ?'  he  inquired,  j  I  ran  forward.  '  "What,  you're 
Churchill  Penwyn  ;  areyou,yotmgster  ?'  he  asked,  with 
his  hands  upon  my  shoulders,  looking  at  me  straight 
from  under  his  bushy  grey  eyebrows.  '  Yes,  you're  a 
genuine  Pem^-yn,  none  of  the  brewer  here.  It's  a  pitv 
j-our  father  was  a  younger  son.  You  wouldn't  have 
made  a  bad  squire.  I  dare  say  you've  heard  of  your 
grandfather?'  'Yes,  sii-;  very  often,'  I  sai-t.  'Are 
you  he  ?'  'I  am  ;  I'm  up  in  Loudon  for  a  week,  and  f 
took  it  into  my  head  I  should  like  to  have  a  look  at  vou. 
It  isn't  likely  the  estate  will  ever  come  to  you,  but  if, 
by  any  chance,  it  should  come  your  way,  I  hope  you'll, 
think  of  the  old  squire  sometimes,  when  he  Ues  imder 
the  sod,  and  try  and  keep  things  together,  in  my  way.' 
He  tipped  me  a  five-  pound  note,  shook  hands,  and 
walked  out  of  the  Quad ;  and]that's  the  only  time  I  ever 
saw  Nicholas  Penwyn." 

"  Curious,"  said  Mr.  Pergament. 

"  By  the  way,  talking  of  estates,  what  is  Penwyn 
worth  ?  My  inhejitance  seemed  so  remote  a  contingency 
that  I  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  ask  the 
question." 

1^  The  estate  is  a  fiao  one,"  replied  the  lawyer  join- 
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Eg  the  tips  of  his  fat  finders,  and  speaking  with  unction, 
OS  of  a  favourite  and  familiar  subject,  "  but  land  in 
Soruwall,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  is  not  the  most 
remunerative  investment.  The  farm  lands  of  Penwyn 
produce  on  an  average  a  bare  three  per  cent,  on  their 
value ;  that  is  to  say,  about  three  pounds  an  acre. 
There  are  eleven  hundi-ed  aci-es  of  farm  land,  and  thus 
v;e  have  three  thousand  three  hundred  pounds, 
But,"  continued  the  la^vyer,  swelling  with  im- 
portance, the  more  remunerative  portion 
>f  the  estate  consists  of  mines,  v.'hich,  after  lying  idle 
'or  more  than  a  tjuai-ter  of  ii  century,  were  re-opened 
tt  the  latter  end  of  the  squire's  life,  and  are  now 
Deing  worked  by  a  company  who  pay  a  royalty  iipon 
their  profits,  which  royalty  in  the  aggregate  amounts 
to  something  between  two  and  four  thousand  a  year, 
and  is  likely  to  iugrease,  as  they  have  lately  opened  a 
new  tin  mine  and  come  upon  a  promising  lode." 

"  My  grandfather  risked  nothing  in  the  working  of 
the-^e  mines,  I  suppo.^o  ?  '  , 

"  I>o,"  exclaimed  the  lawyer  v.ith  tremendous  em- 
phasis. "Squire  Penwyn  was  much  too  wise  for  that. 
Ke  let  other  people  take  the  risks  and  only  stood  in 
for  the  profits.  ' 

They  talked  about  the  estate  for  some  little  time 
after  this,  and  then  Churchill  threw  himself  back  into 
his  corner,  opened  a  newspaper  and  appeared  to  road — 
iippeared  only,  for  hi.s  eyes  were  fixed  upon  one  par- 
ticulifl-  bit  of  the  column  befoi-e  him  in  that  steady 
fraze  whicli  betokens  deepest  thought.  In  sooth  he 
had  enough  to  think  of.  The  revolution  which  James 
Penwjm's  death  had  wrought  in  his  fate  was  a  change 
to  set  most  men  thinking.  From  a  struggling  man 
just  beginning  to  make  a  littler  way  in  an  arduous  pro- 
fession, he  found  himself  all  at  once  worth  something 
like  six  thousand  a  j'ear,  master  of  an  estate  which 
would  bring  with  it  the  respect  of  his  fcllow- 
men,  position,  and  gower — the  means  of  climbing 
higher  than  any  Penwyn  liad  yet  risen  on  the  ladder 
of  life. 

"  I  shall  not  bury  myself  alive  in  a  stupid  old 
manor  houss,''  he  thought,  "like  my  grandfather. 
And  yet  it  v.  ill  be  rather  a  pleasant  thing  playing  at 
being  a  country  squire.' ' 

Most  of  all  he  thought  of  her  who  was  to  share  liis 
fortunes — the  new  bright  life  they  could  lead  together 
—of  her  beauty,  which  had  an  imperial  grandeur  that 
needed  a  splendid  setting — of  her  power  to  charm, 
which  would  be  an  influence  to  help  his  aggrandise- 
■ment.  He  fancied  himself  member  for  Penwyn,  making 
bis  mark  in  the  House,  as  he  had  already  begim  to 
make  it  at  the  Bar.  Literature  and  statecraft  shoukl 
combine  to  help  him  on.  He  saw  himself,  far  away  in 
Ihe  fair  prosperous  future,  leader  of  his  party.  He 
thought  that  when  he  first  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
Senate  House  as  a  member,  he  should  say  to  himself, 
almost  involuutaiily  : 

"Some  day  I  shall  enter  this  door  as  Prime 
Minister.' 

He  was  not  a  man  whose  desires  were  bounded  by 
the  idea  of  a  handsome  house  and  garden,  a  good 
stable,  wine-cellar  and'  cook.  He  asked  Fortune  for 
something  more  than  these.  If  not  for  his  own  sake, 
for  his  betrothed,  he  would  wish  to  be  something  more 
than  a  prosperous  country  gentleman.  Madge  would 
expect  him  to  be  famous.  Madge  would  be  dis- 
appointed if  hep  failed  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world. 
He  fell  to  calculating  how  long  it  would  have  been  in 
the  common  course  oi  things,  plodding  on  at  literature 
and  his  profession,  before  he  could  have  won  a  position 
to  justify  his  marrying  Madge  Bellingham.  Far  away 
to  the  extreme  point  in  perspective  stretched  the  dis- 
tance. 

He  gave  a  short  bitter  sigh  of  very  weariness.  "  It 
would  have  been  ten  or  filteen  years  before  I  could 
have  given  hev  as  good  a  home  as  her  father's,"  he  .-said 
to  himself.  "  Why  fatigue  one's  brain  with  such  pro- 
^fitless  speculations  ?  She  would  have  made  a  great 
marriage.  She  might  be  true  as  steel,  but  everybody 
else  would  ha\'e  been  against  her.  Her  father  and  her 
sister  would  have  worried  her  almost  to  death,  and 
some  morning  while  [  was  marching  bravely  on  to- 
wards the  distant  goal,  I  should  have  received  a  letter, 
tear-bl)tted,  remorseful,  telling  nm  that  she  hacl 
yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  her  father,  and  had  con- 
sented to  many  the  millionaire  stockbroker  or  the 
vealthy  lordliug,  as  the  case  might  be." 

'■  AVho  is  thio  Mr.  Clissold  V  Churchill  asked  by  .and 
rjy,  throwing  a.side  his  unread  paper,  and  emergii.g 
:ro.n  that  brown  study  in  which  he  had  been  absorbed 
for  the  last  hour  or  so. 

"  A  college  friend  of  poor  J,ames"s  ;  his  senioi-  by 
some  few  yearii.  They  had  been  reading  together  in 
the  north.    Y'lu  muit  Ivava  met  Clissold  in  Axmin- 


ster-square,  I  should  think,  when  you  dined  with  your 
aunt.    He  and  James  were  inseparable.' ' 

"  I  have  some  recollection  of  a  tall,  dark-browed 
youth,  who  seemed  one  of  the  family." 

"  That  was  young  Chssold,  no  doubt." 

"  Civil  of  him  to  telegraph  to  me,"  said  Churchill, 
and  there  the  subject  dropped.  The  two  gentlemen 
yawned  a  little.  Churchill  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  relapsed  into  thoughfulness,  and  so  the  time  went 
on,  and  the  journey  came  to  an  end. 

Churchill  and  the  lawyer  drove  straight  to  the 
police-station,  to  inquire  if  the  murderer  had  been 
found.  There  they  heard  what  had  befallen  Hum- 
phrey Clissold. 

"  Absurd  !"  exclaimed  the  solicitor.  "  No  possible 
motive." 

The  official  in  charge  shook  his  head  Bagely. 

"  There  appears  to  have  been  a  quarrel,"  he  said,  in 
his  slow  ponderous  way,  "  between  the  young  gents 
the  night  previous.  High  words  was  over  'card  at  the 
hinn,  and  on  the  night  of  the  murder  Mr.  Cliss'll  was 
absent,  which  he  is  unwilling  to  account  for  his  time." 

Mr.  Pergament  looked  at  Churchill,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  This  is  serious." 

"  Young  men  do  not  murder  each  other  on  account 
of  a  few  high  words,"  said  Mr.  Penwyn.  "I  daresay 
Mr.  Clissold  will  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  him- 
self when  the  proper  times  comes.  No  one  in  their  right 
senses  could  suspect  a  gentleman  of  such  a  crime — a 
common  robbery,  with  violence,  on  the  highroad.  In 
the  race  week,  too,  when  a  place  is  always  running 
over  with  ruffians  of  ever\'  kind." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  superintendent, 
"  but  that's  the  curious  part  of  the  case.  The  foot- 
steps of  the  murderer  have  been  traced.  Mr.  Penwyn 
was  shot  at  from  behind  a  hedge,  you  see,  and  the 
print  of  the  sole  looks  like  the  print  of  a  gentleman's 
boot — narrow,  and  a  small  heel  ;  nothing  of  the  clod- 
hopper about  it.  The  ground's  a  bit  of  marshy  clay, 
just  there,  and  the  impression  was  uncommonly  clear." 

Churchill  Penwyn  looked  at  the  man  thoughtfully 
for  a  moment,  with  that  penetrating  glance  of  his, 
which  was  wont  to  survey  an  adverse  witness  in  order 
to  see  what  might  be  made  of  him — the  glance  of  a 
man  familiar  with  the  study  of  his  fellow-men. 

"  There  are  vagabonds  enough  in  the  world  who 
wear  decently-made  boots,"  he  said,  "  especially  your 
racing  vagabonds." 

He  made  all  necessary  inquiries  about  the  inquest, 
and  then  adjourned  to  one  of  the  chief  hotels,  all 
crowded  \vith  racing  men,  though  not  to  sufiFocation, 
as  at  the  summer  meeting. 

"  You'll  watch  the  case  in  the  interests  of  the  fa- 
mily, of  course,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Pergament.  "  I  should 
like  you  to  do  what  you  can  for  this  Mr.  Clissold,  too. 
There  can  be  no  ground  for  his  arrest." 

"  I  should  suppose  not.  He  and  James  are  such 
friends." 

And  then  the  empty  puree  shows  that  the.  murder 
was  done  for  gain.  My  cousin  may  have  won  money, 
or  have  been  supposed  to  have  won,  on  the  racecourse; 
and  may  have  been  watched  and  followed  by  some 
prowling  ruffian — tout,  or  tramp,  or  gip.'^y." 

"  It's  odd  that  Mr.  Clissold  refuses  to  account. for 
his  time  last  night." 

"  Yes,  that  is  curiou.?.  But  I  feel  pretty  sure  the 
explanation  will  come  when  he's  pressed." 

And  then  the  gentlemen  dined  together  comfortably. 

A  little  later  on  Mr.  Pergament  got  up  to  go  out. 

"  There  are  the  last  melancholy  details  to  be  ar- 
ranged," he  said  ;  "  have  you  any  wish  on  that  point, 
as  his  nearest  relation  ? ' ' 

"  Only  that  his  own  wishes  should  be  respected." 

"His  father  and  mother  are  buried  at  Kensal-green. 
I  dare  say  he  would  rather  be  there  than  at  Penwyn." 

"  One  would  .suppose  so."  "  - 

"  Then  I'll  go  and  see  abotit  the  removal,  and  so 
on,"  said  Mr.  Pergament,  taking  \ip  his  hat.  "  By  the 
way,  perhaps,  before  it  is  too  late,  you  would  like  to 
see  your  cousin." 

(Jhurchill  gave  a  little  start,  almost  a  shudder. 

"  No,"  said  he  ;  "I  never  went  in  for  that  kind  of 
thing." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Kate  iJartiu,  of  Newark,  New  Jer.sey,  succeeded'  in 
jumping  a  rope  300  times  without  stopping,  one  day 
latiZ  week,  but  soon  after  fell  dead. 

A  Leicester  publican,  .John  Greenwoxl,  of  t'-e 
Cricket  Players'  Arms,  has  been  ie;eatly  tmed  £70  for 
allowing  belting  in  his  house. 

]iecl;er  Urns.'  i'urest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOi).  per  lb.,  is  a 
co;iibiiuit;oii  of  tLo  Ihicst  kiiuls  hnportcil,  .-ind  uoiitains  all 
that  is  rt'tjuiBi!  e  ';o  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Grc-vtOeorRcs- 
^treetj  Dublin. 


EPITAPHIANA. 
[Specially  contributed.] 
On  a  baker  : — 

Here  lies  Dick,  a  baker  by  trade^ 
Who  was  always  in  business  praised  ; 
And  here  snug  he  lies,  in  his  -oven,  'tis  said. 
In  hopes  that  his  bread  may  be  raised. 

In  Norville  Churchyard,  near  Bridgenorth,  on  Joh:. 
Charlton,  Esq.,  who  was  for  many  years  Master  of  the 
Wheatland  Foxhounds,  and  died  January  20th,  1843, 
aged  63  years,  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him  : — 
Of  this  world's  pleasures  1  have  had  my  share. 
And  few  the  sorrowa  I  was  doom'd  to  bear. 
How  oft  have  I  enjuy'd  the  noble  chase 
Of  hounds  and  foxes  striving  for  the  race  ! 
But  hark!  the  kneU  of  death  calls -me  away. 
So  sportsmen  all,  farewell!  I  must  obey. 

On  a  tombstone  in  Essex  : — ■ 

Here  lios  the  man  Richard. 

And  Mary  bis  wife, 
Their  surname  n  as  Prichard; 

They  lived  without  strife, 
And  the  reason  was  plain — 

Tliey  abounded  in  riches; 
They  had  no  care  nor  pain. 

And  the  wife  wore  the  breeches. 

The  famous  Robin  Hood,  falling  sick,  was  struct 
with  remorse  of  conscience  for  his  misspent  life,  and 
privately  withdrew  to  a  monastery  in  Yorkshire,  where, 
being  bled  15y  a  monck,  he  suffered  himself  to  bleed  to 
death.    He  died  aged  42.    The  following  is  said  to 
have  been  inscribed  on  the  tombstone  : — 
Underneath  this  told  marble  stone, 
Through  death's  assault,  now  lieth  one 
Known  by  the  name  of  Robin  Hood, 
Who  was  a  thief  and  archer  good. 
Full  twenty  years  or  somewhat  inore 
He  robb'd  the  rich  to  feed  the  poor, 
Therefore  his  grave  bedew  with  tears. 
And  offer  for  his  soul  your  prayers. 

On  William  Wilson,  tailor,  in  Lambeth  ChtS^^ 
yard  : — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  W.  W., 
Who  never  again  will  trouble  yon,  trouble  yon. 

In  Stepney  Churchyard  : — 
Here  lieth  R.  Crouch,  in  expectation  of  ibe  last  day. 
What  sort  of  a  man  he  was 
That  daj>  will  discover. 

In  Ballypooren  Churchyard,  on  Teague  O'Enan, 
written  by  himself  : — 

Here  I  at  length  repose  ; 
My  spirit  now  at  aise  is, 

With  the  tips  of  my  toes 

And  the  point  of  my  nose 
Turu'd  up  to  the  roots  of  the  daisies. 

In  the  old  churchyard  of  Belturbet,  Ireland  : — 
Here  lies  John  Higley, 
^^'hose  father  and  mother  were  drowned 
On  their  passage  from  America. 
Had  they  lived  they  would  have  been  buried  here. 

In  Weare  Church,  Somerset,  is  an  old  brass  pMtei 
with  an  effigy  and  the  following  inscription  : — 

Of  your  charitie  that  passeth  here  by 
Pray  for  the  soul  of  John  Bedberie, 

That  here  doth  he. 
On  whose  soul  Christ  Jesa  have  mercie> 

In  Creton  Churchyard,  Salop  : — 

On  a  Thursday  she  was  bom  )■ 

On  a  Thursday  made  a  bride; 
On  a  Thursday  put  to  bed  ; 
On  a  Thursday  broke  her  leg,  and 

On  a  Thursday  died. 

On  an  abbot  who  died  in  1126  : — 
He  was  a  lover  of  peace ;  I  pray  now  that  he  may  rest  in 
peace. 

At  Bid|fc)rd,  Devon  : — 
Here  lie  two  brotliers,  by  misfortune  surrounded, 
One  died  of  his  wounds,  and  the  other  was  diownded. 


EreaivFast.—Epps'sCcco.v.— Grateful  andComforting 
— "  By  a  tliorouyii  knowledge  ot  the  natural  laws  vPhich 
govern  tlie  opuralions  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
c:ircful  application  of  the  tine  properties  of  well-selected 
ciicixi,  -Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
iloctnrs'  bills." — Cicil  S^i^■i■ice  Uazettn.  .Made  simply  with 
Bfiiling  Writer  or  Milk.  Sold  l>y  Grocers  in  packets  only, 
labclUd— "  Jamf.sEpi'S  and  Co.,  Home  opathic  Chemist's 
J.S,  'J'hrcftdneedle-strcet,  and  170 'Piccadilly  ;  Works,  Kuston- 
refill,  London. 

Mami  ACi  L'RK  of  Cocoa. — "We  will  now  give  an  .nccounl 
of  tile  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  J.imes  Epps'and  Co.,mauu. 
lactiuurs  (if  dietetic  artii^les,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston* 
ioad,liOudeu."— See  Aliit;le  iu  Casscll's  Ubusthold  (iMiie. 
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WE  ETER     THAN  LIFE. 


ROBERT  J.  GRIFFITHS,  LL.D. 

ra  TEN  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

AN  UNWELCOME  INTRDDER. 

The  rain  came  down  in  torrents — in  perpendicular, 
^ncompvoraising  streams  of  water,  which  drencqedun- 
ucky  pedestrians  in  a  very  short  time— and  as  a 
natural  consequence  the  roads  were  covered  with  soft 
slimy  mud.  It  had  been  raining  all  day,  and  evening 
ivas  drawing  on ;  and  a  miserable,  wretched  evening  it 
■vas.  The  vaj)our  rose  in  dense  mists  from  the  ground 
uid  the  sky  had  a  dull,  leaden  hue  which  was  gradu- 
ally giving  way  to  primteval  darkness.  Everybody  who 
iiad  comfortable  homes  and  warm  firesides  to  take  re- 
fuge in  v.-era  within  doors  on  bo  inclement  and  tem- 
pestuous a  night,  but  thei-e  were  some  poor  wanderers 
who  possessed  no  such  places  of  refuge— there 
v.ere  thousands  of  such  wanderers  indeed  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  "  pursued  by  hungry  cala- 
mity." And  one  of  them  was  tiudging  wearily  along 
the  road  which  led  to  Newnham,  from  which  he  wag 
several  miles  distant. 

In  that  footsore,  ragged,  hungi-y-looking  tramp  you 
would  scarcely  have  recognised  the  man  who,  less  than 
a  year  ago,  had  wooed  and  won  Sissy  Harding. 

Have  j-ou  ever  looked  upon  one  of  those  hag- 
gard, poverty-stricben,  and  too  often  sin-stained  child- 
ren of  misfortune  and  want,  and  wondered  whetherthey 
have  ever  experienced  the  softer  passions  of  life  ?  Look 
.upon  this  wet  arnd  tattered  man,  and  ask  yourself  whe- 
ther it  is  at  ull  probable  that  he  was  ever  in  love 
in  his  life  ?— -that  he  is  at  all  capable  of  the  gentler 
feelings  wbioh  thrill  our  ow^  bosoms  ?  Are  they,  in. 
.deed,  fello-iv-creatures  with  ourselves,  who  can  love  and  } 
Bviffer  as  we  can?  or  is  love,  indeed,  a  matter  of  per- 
fumed iillets-douxa.nd  a  drawingroom  amusement,  and 
not  oae  of  the  grim  realities  of  life  ?  There  was  an  an. 
Ewef — a  living  answer — on  the  Newnham  road  that 
night. 

He  had  by  some  means  found  a  clue  which  led 
him  to  believe  that  his  wife  was  in  this  city,  and 
liither  he  had  bent  his  steps.  How  he  had  lived  since 
that  day  when  his  slender  stock  of  money  was  ex- 
hausted I  cannot  exactly  say — he  hardly  knew  him- 
eeif.  Begging,  working  occasionally  at  odd  jobs,  pick- 
ing up  a  sixpence  here  and  there,  were  some  of  the 
means  by  which  he  had  barely  succeeded  in  keeping  his 
miserable  soul  and  body  together.  The  country  through 
'which  he  was  now  passing  was  extremely  beautiful, 
when  viewed  under  favourable  circumstances  ;  but  the 
most  enthusiastic  man  can  hardly  get  up  a  fit 
of  raprture  over  the  beauties  of  nature  when 
the  wet  has  penetrated  to  one's  skin  and 
ehilted  the  verj'  marrow  of  one's  bones — when  hunger) 
like  a  thousand  wolves;  is  gnawing  at  one's  vitals;  and 
above  all,  when  such  work  as  his  lies  before  one.  What 
esn-ed  he  for  the  beauty  of  nature?  To  him,  like  many 
ft'ther.s,  beauty  had  been  a  snare  and  a  soilAw,  and  he 
■abjured  it  in  all  its  forms. 

fie  drew  near  to  the  city  at  last,  and  the  road  along 
which  he  painfully  toiled  passed  very  near  Rose  Cot- 
tage and  the  residence  of  Charles  and  his  wife.  They 
did  not  dream  of  the  unwelcome  foe  who  was  so  near  ; 
of  the  ssi-pent  who  was  about  to  intrude  upon  then- 
Eaen  of  bliss. 

Ihe  streets  were  almost  deserted  also.  A  few  police- 
men, with  shining  waterproofs,  might  have  been  seen 
the  flickering,  dimly-burning  lamps  cast  uncertain 
reflections  mto  the  pools  of  water  below;  and  that  was 
ill  that  could  be  seen.  No  one  noticed  Edward  as  he 
passedalong,  except,  perhaps,  the  policeman,  until  he 
reachea  the  poUce  station. 


He  filcpt  that  night — if,  indeed,  ho  can  be  said  to 
hhve  slept  at  all — in  the  cv.sual  ward  at  the  v.-orkhouse, 
which  was  inconveniently  fill!,  and  the  odour,  my  dear 
i-eader,  was  overwhelming.  'I'he  only  reason  fen-  men- 
tioning so  extremely  unpleasant  a  subject  to  ears  polite 
ig  to  show  some  of  the  difficulties  tlie  wretched  man 
had  to  endure  in  the  execution  of  his  Quixotic  and 
tnurderous  project. 

He  was  up  early  on  the  following  morning,  and 
wandered  about  the  city  for  some  hours,  searching  for 
something.  About  twelve  o'clock  he  was  in  one  of 
the  rows  when  a  well-dre.^sod  lady  suddenly  attracted 
his  attention,  and  he  followed  her  at  a  distance.  His 
face  was,  if  possible,  still  paler  than  before,  and  in 
his  eyes  there  was  the  evil,  hungry  look  which  had 
filled  them  on  the  night  whfen  Henry  Villiers  Was  con- 
signed to  his  living  tomb. 

The  lady  left  the  city  at  length,  although  she  ap- 
peared to  be  in  no  particular  hurry.  He  followed  her 
now,  and  came  up  to  her. 

"  Sissy  !"  he  said,  and  the  lady  turned  round  with 
a  frightened  face. 

It  was  Mrs.  Russell. 

*'  What  do  you  want  ?"  she  demanded — for,  though 
a  little  distui  bed,  she  was  not  afraid  of  him. 

"Oh  !  so  you  do  recognise  me,"  he  sneered.  "  I 
thought  that  I  was  so  wonderfully  changed  that  you 
would  not  be  able  to  recall  me  to  your  memory,  where, 
I  d.fre  say,  many  admirers  have  been  enshrined  since  I 
was  dethroned." 

Her  cheek  flushed  crimson  at  the  wanton  insult, 
but  she  did  not  lose  her  self-possession  for  a  moment. 

"  You  must  have  something  to  say  to  me  which 
brings  you  here,"  she  answered  calmly.  "  I  cannot 
speak  to  you  so  near  to  my  home  and  to  " 

"  Your  husband,"  he  suggested,  with  a  sneer. 

"  To  my  husband,"  she  continued,  not  heeding  the 
interruption;  "  but  if  you  really  wish  to  speak  to  me— 
if  ;  you  think  that  it  will  do  either  of  us  any  good 
whatever,  I  will  meet  you  to-morrow,  if  you  like." 

"  To-morrow?"  he  asked  suspiciously.  "'Perhaps  you 
will  ran  away  before  then." 

"  If  I  do  you  are  pretty  certain  to  find  me,"  she  re- 
plied; "but  I  really  cannot  remain  here  talking  to  you. 
To-morrow,  or  not  at  all." 

"  Where,  then?"  he  demanded. 

She  pointed  out  to  him  the  spot  on  the  riverside,  the 
place  which  she  so  frequently  visited,  and  where  Gor- 
don Fairfax  had  unsuccessfully  wooed  her.  That  was 
to  be  a  memoi'able  locality  in  the  history  of  her  life. 

"  Very  well,  at  ten  to-morrow,"  he  said,  prepai-ing  to 
turn  away ;  "  and  if  j'ou  fail  me  you  know  the  conse- 
quences," half  exposing  to  view  the  long  ugly-looking 
weapon  which  had  been  his  companion  in  all  his  wan- 
derings. 

She  shivered  a  little — perhaps  with  cold,  perhaps 
with  some  deeper  feeling — and  turned  away  sick  at 
heart.  He  returned  to  the  city,  spent  the  day  in  wan- 
dering about  the  city,  and  the  night  in  an  uneasy  sleep 
in  an  outhouse. 

As  forMarj',  she  returnedhome  and  spent  the  day  in 
her  own  room.  Sometimes  she  wrote  letters,  some- 
times she  would  kneel  at  the  bedside,  and  weep  and 
pray  alternately  ;  then,  at  last,  thoroughly  overcome 
and  worn  out,  she  slept  a  painful,  unrefreshing  sleep. 
A  guilty  conscience  some  might  say — let  us  he  charit- 
able lot  once,  dear  reader,  and  attribute  it  to  some 
other  less  culpable  cause. 

Her  husband  thought  that  she  was  unusually  silent 
and  troubled  that  evening.  He  pressed  her  to  reveal 
the  cause,  but  she  merely  pleaded  a  bad  headache. 
Oh  these  headaches  !  what  invaluable  excuses  they 
are  sometimes  ! 

On  the  followingmorning,  however,  before herhusband 
left  for  his  office,  she  had  a  long  interview  with  him  over 
their  breakfast  ;  and  he  might  have  been  seen  to  leave 
the  house  in  a  very  hui-ried  manner,  about  nine  o'clock 
just  an  hour  before  the  time  he  usually  went  to  busi- 
ness. 

A  little  before  ten,  Mrs.  Russell  left  the  house  and 
bent  her  steps  to  the  rendewous.  She  was  dressed 
with  great  care,  and  her  beauty  still  further  irritated 
the  wretched  man  who  was  waiting  for  her. 

He  had  been  there  since  nine,  and  had  spent  the 
time  in  walking  hurriedly  up  and  down,  striving  to 
ciuicken  the  circulation  of  his  chilled  and  sluggish 
blood. 

A  glare  of  evil  triumph  lit  up  his  haggard, 
ferocious  face,  for  he  was,  as  he  imagined,  on  the 
point  of  'consummating  his  vengeance.  One  victim 
slept  his  last  sleep  in  Jlarford  churchyard,  and 
another  would  quickly  expiate  her  sin  against  him. 

The  idea  of  detection  and  punishment  never  crossed 


hi.^  dirordorcd  brain.  Beside?,  he  did  not  intend  to 
commit  the  deed  that  m  jrning  in  tl:e  broad  daylight. 
He  had  fjuccceaed  once  before  in  escaping  deU.ction, 
why  not  ao  so  again  ?  Far  every  raurderor  that  is  de- 
tected, another  escapes ;  and,  perhaps,  amid  the  busy 
haunts  of  men,  we  often  jostle  against  men  who  have 
a  dark  weight  of  secret  murder  on  their  souk,  Tha 
poHce  ?  Bah  !  He  laughed  at  the  police,  and  would 
elude  their  wooden-headed  vigilence  as  he  had  dona 
bef  oi-e.    L'homme  dispose. 

She  came  punctually  at  the  appointed  time  and  took 
her  u.sual  seat. 

"  Now,  then,  Edward  Barrow,"  she  said,  "I  hava 
granted  you  this  interview  in  order  to  see  if  we  can- 
not arrange,  in  a  frieddly  way,  the  gi  ievance  of  which 
you  complain,  and,  because,  I  think  it  is  very  fooli/<h  on 
your  part  to  spend  your  time  in  hunting  me  over 
the  country." 

"  Foolish  or  not,  my  wrongs  shall  be  redressed,"  he 
began  fiercely. 

"  Very  well;  I  will  redress  them,"  she  said,  "How 
much  money  do  you  want  ?" 

"  Blood  alone  can  wipe  out  the  stain,"  he  began,  but 
again  she  interrupted  him. 

"  If  you  will  persist  in  adopting  that  absurd  tone  o' 
melodramatic  folly,  I  must  bring  this  intei-view  to  a 
close,"  she  said,  very  decidedly.  "  What  possible  good 
could  it  do  you  to  kill  me  ?  On  the  other  hand,  yoii 
would  be  taken  red-handed  in  the  very  act,  and  tha 
consequences  would  be  serious.  Do  you  know^'hat  a 
prison  and  the  scaffold,  the  hangman  and  death  mean, 
Edward  Barrow  ?" 

These  are  unpleasant  things  to  read  about  in  news- 
papers, but  what  must  they  be  to  the  man  who  has,  in 
his  own  experience,  to  face  them  ?  He  cowered  for  a 
moment  before  her  glace,  stern  and  resolute  as  his  own, 
but  it  lasted  only  for  a  moment.  The  old  deadly 
hatred  blazed  up  again  with  renewed  force. 

"  Melodramatic  is  it,  falsehearted  woman?"  he  hissed4 
"  Listen  to  me,  and  you  shall  hear  how  your  lover — < 
your  brave,  handsome  lover.  Lieutenant  ViUiers— 
fared  through  this  melodramatic  folly.  I  found  out 
where  he  resided.  I  found  him  one  night  returning 
heme  through  the  churchyard — and  what  do  you  think 
I  did  with  him  ?  I  shut  him  up  in  a  vault,  tied  him 
«hand  and  foot,  and  in  fact  buried  him  alive.  I  hope 
that  in  his  forced  retirement  the  memory  of  your  love 
consoled  him." 

Her  face  was  deathly  pale  now — the  virgin  sno^f 
could  not  have  been  whiter.' 

"  And  he  died  ?"  she  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Of  course  he  died,"  laughed  the  madman;  "and  set 
shall  you.  I  promised  him  before  I  shut  up  the  vault 
that  I  would  send  you  in  a  short  time  to  keep  him 
company  ;  and  I  am  here  to-day  to  keep  my  promise 
to  him.  Promises  to  the  dead  are  always  sacred,  you 
know." 

Clearly  money  could  not  appease  this  man's  ven* 
geanee,  and  she  was  just  on  the  point  of  calling  for 
aid  when  he  spoke  again  : 

"  I  will  give  you  one  chance  for  your  hfe,"  he  said. 
"  Come  away  with  me  ;  let  us  return  to  Loudon,  and 
live  as  in  the  old  time,  and  I  will  forgive  you.  Re- 
fuse, and  I  swear  by  heaven  and  by  hell  that  you  shall 
die." 

He  was  terribly  in  earnest;  ofthat  there  could  be  no 
doubt. 

"  Give  me  a  day  to  consider  the  matter,"  she  askedi 
"  Not  an  hour,"  he  replied,  with  giim  resolution. 
"  But  if  I  were  to  accept  your  offer  I  should  require 

some  httle  time  to  prepare  for  my  departure,"  she 

urged. 

"  Come  with  me  as  you  are,  from  this  very  spot, 
without  setting  your  foot  in  the  house  you  call  your 
own,  or  else  I  will  kill  you  !" 

It  was  certainly  a  most  preposterous  idea  to  expect 
that  a  lady  hke  Mrs.  RusseU  should,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  follow  a  wretched  moonstruck  tramp. 

"  In  that  case  I  must  refuse,"  she  said,  incau- 
tiously. 

"  Die,  then,  black-hearted  traitress  !"  heliissgd,  and 
in  another  moment  the  knife  had  been  drawn,  and  was 
buried  deep  in  her  breast.  With  a  gi  oan  she  sank  on 
the  ground,  and  the  red  life-stream  flowed  from  the 
wound.  He  was  preparing  to  draw  out  the  weapon  to 
inflict  another  blow  when  there  was  a  rush  of  many 
feet,  and  Chailes  Russell,  Gordon  Fairfax,  and  a  posse 
of  police-officers  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  Edwai'd 
BaiTOW  was  a  prisoner. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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A  WOMAN'S  DUTY. 

"  Twelve  little  shirts,  fourteen  Sannel  waistcoats, 
and  seven  checked  aprons,"  soid  Mrs.  Dennys,  count- 
ing on  hsr  fingers.  "  Certainly,  Mrs.  Ollendorff,  cer- 
tainly, I  shall  be  too  glad  to  do  anything  for  the  com- 
mittee. I  had  engaged  a  dres.smaker  for  myself  this 
week,  but  " 

Mrs.  Ollendorff  shook  her  velvet  bonneted  head  ; 
shs  was  a  stout,  husky-voiced  old  lady  with  an  olea- 
ginou;.  skin,  huge  gold  spectacles,  and  a  set  of  false 
teeth  that  were  unpleasantly  prominent. 

'■  I  only  wish  all  the  Dorcas  Sisterhood  were  as  in- 
stant in  season  and  out  of  season  as  yourself,  Sister 
Dennys,"  she  said,  fokling  her  fat  hands  meekly  to- 
gether. "  I  asked  Mrs.  Johnson  to  do  something  for 
us,  but  she  was  ready  with  an  excuse,  as  usaal.  She 
was  expecting  company' — iiud  Mr.s.  Larkham's  children 
were  recovering  fron'^  scarlet  fever,  and  needed  her  con- 
tinual attention  to  keep  'em  aroused.  I  don't  believe 
in  indulging  children  to  the  top  of  their  bent  in  that 
sort  of  style  !  • 

"  Nor  I  either,"  said  Mrs.  Dennys. 

"  And  Helen  Smith's  bedridden  father  wants  her  to 
ccad  to  him — some  people  are  foolishly  exacting — and 
Mrs.  Daw.son  says  there  are  enough  poor  people  in  her 
own  neighboiirhood  without  making  up  garments  to 
send  to  those  we  neyer  heard  of  !  Mrs.  Dawson  has  a 
very  pert  way  oti'yir/g  things.  ' 

I  should  thin  so,"  said  Mrs.  Denriys.  "  Well,  I 
will  see  that  the  things  are  ready  for  the  missionary  by 
to-morrow  night.  I'll  have  my  seamstress  go  right'  to 
work  on  them,  and  superintend  her  myself.  It  will  be 
a  considerable  undertakitig,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
will  be  a  labour  of  love.'  Well,  Tibbie,  what  is  it  ?" 
as  a  gherry-theeked  iittle  girl  came  trotting  into  the 
room,  her  curls  wet  from  her  recent  bath,  and  her 
v.'iiite  apron  fresh  and  glistening  as  a  lily-leaf. 

"  Mammn,"  said  the  little  thing,  sliding  close  up  to 
her  mother's  chair,  with  one  plump  finger  tiirust  into 
her  mouth.  '"  Grctohen  say.;,  can  she  go  this  after- 
no(m 

"  No,  she  can't !"  promptly  responded  Mrs.  Dennys. 
*'  She  went  out  only  yesterday.  1  can't  pay  her  wages 
and  be  my  own  nurse-girl,  especially  when  there  is  so 
much  to  do  for  the  society  !" 

''  But,  mamma  " 

"  Tell  her  no  !"  reiterated  Mrs.  Dennys.  "  Do  you 
hear,  Tibbie  ?    No  !" 

And  little  TibViie  trudged  away,  evidently  somewhat 
disheartened  at  the  ill  success  of  her  mediation. 

"  These  servants  are  so  encroaching,"  said  Mrs. 
Dennys,  when  the  door  had  closed  behind  the  child's 
retreating  figure. 

"  Ah — h — h  !"  sympathetically  groaned  Mrs,  Ollen- 
dorfl'.  "  But  I  see  you  understand  how  to  manage  'em, 
my  dear  ;  the  only  way  is  to  put  'em  down  and  keep 
'em  down  !" 

A<nl  Jlrs.  OUendorfT  closed  the  double  set  of  false 
teeth,  in  a  steel-trap  sort  of  fashion,  that  boded  no 
good  to  the  relatives  of  the  Ollendorff  family  ! 

They  expect  so  much  now-a-days,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Dennys,  "and  I  am  tired  of  indulging  them." 

'■■  Don't  do  rt,  my  dear — don't  do  it,"  said  Mrs.  Ollen- 
dorff.   "  They  have  no  gratitude." 

Ji;st  then  a  weak  flutter  of  hesitating  fingers  came 
ngiUTist  the  panels  of  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  sharply  called  out  Mrs.  Dennys,  and  a 
pretty  little  German  girl  of  some  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
in  ;',  blue  checked  dress,  clieeks  as  red  as  cabbage-roses, 
llaxen  braid.s  of  hair  hanging  half  way  dovwi  her 
l    1;,  made  her  appearance. 

•'If  you  please  ma'am,"  faltered  Gretchen,  "if  I 
could  go  home  this  afternoon,  for  just  half  an  hour, 
'i  lic  children  have  promised  to  be  very  good  and  not 
trouble  you,  ma'am,  and  " 

'•  Gretchen,"  said  Mrs.  Dennys  gravely  ;  "  do  you 
wi;^h  mo  to  discharge  you  from  my  service  at  once  ?" 

'■  No  ma'am,"  said  the  little  German  girl,  with  wide- 
;'l  oncd  f'yes  and  frightened  look. 

'■  Then  let  me  hear  no  more  of  this  senseless  impor- 
v.;ii'y.    I  have  already  sent  you  word  that  I  cannot 
.spai  e  you  this  af teraoon — let  that  be  enough." 

'•  Jlut  ma'am,  please,  my  mother  is  sick  and^  " 

'■I  believe  your  mother  is  always  sick,"  said  Mrs. 
Dennys,  irritubly.    "  I  do  not  hire  you  to  rove  after 


sick  mothers  the  whole  time.  Go  back  to  the  nursery 
at  once.  I  hear  Tommy  crying  this  moment,  and  let 
me  have  no  more  teasing." 

She  had  spoken  more  sharply  than  was  her  ordinary 
wont,  probably  because  Mrs.  Ollendorff's  cold  critical 
eyes  were  on  her,  and  she  naturally  wished  to  vindi- 
cate her  character  as  a  resolute  housekeeper. 

"  Quite  right,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dennys,  quite  right," 
and  Mrs.  Ollendorff,  nodding  her  head  until  the  cluster 
of  marone-coloured  ostrich  plumes  on  her  bonnet 
quivered  in  syuipathy.  "  Give  'em  an  inch  and  they'll 
take  an  ell.  I  see  you  understand  the  true  system  of 
domestic  government." 

And  Mrs.  Ollendorff  rose  to  go,  leaving  her  friend 
in  the  midst  of  a  miniatiu'e  Maelstrom  of  flannel,  blue 
check,  and  cloth. 

"  Bother  the  society  !"  c  ried  Mr.  Dennys,  when  at 
six  o'clock  he  came  home,  to  find  the  fire  nearly  out, 
the  dinner  behindhand,  his  wife  still  in  her  morning 
wrapper,  and  the  fioor  littered  with  clippings  and  scis- 
sorings.    "  I  wi.ih  you'd  cut  the  whole  thing,  Lucille." 

"  George  !" 

"  AVell,  I  believe  in  charity  beginning  at  home,  for 
my  part,"  went  on  her  husband,  digging  savagely  be- 
tween the  bars  of  the  grate  with  the  poker.  "  Here  f' 
am,  hungry  as  a  hunter,  my  feet  wet,  and  my  clothes 
damp — no. fire — no  dinner- -nothing  hut  a  lot  of  'so- 
ciety' claptrap.  I'll  bet  a  cookey  old  Mother  Ollen- 
dorff's at  the  bottom  of  it  all." 

Mrs.  Dennys  folded  up  her  work  in  injured  silence, 
and  made  no  direct  reply.  It  was  the  way  men  al- 
ways tajked  when  they  were  out  of  patience. 

"  And/  pursued  Mr.  Dennys,  still  rattling  at 
the  ashy  foundation  of  what  had  once  been  a  cheerful 
fire  grate.  "  Tommy  is  sailing  his  shoes  in  the  baby's 
bath-tub,  Tib  is  scouring  the  bannister-newel  with 
white  sand-paper,  and  Gretchen  is  crying  up.<3taip. 
A  cheerful  home  for  a  man  to  come  to,  after  a  hard 
day's  work,  upon  my  v/ord." 

"  Gretchen  ?  Crying  is  she  ? — the  cross,  sulky  little 
thing,"  said  Mrs.  Dennys,  her  brow  clouding  suddenly 
over  as  she  pinned  up  the  roll  of  blue  checked  aprons, 
and  deposited  it  in  her  work-basket.  "  And  all  be- 
cause I  couldn't  make  it  couveniout  to  let  her  go  out 
again  to-day."  ^ 

"  Till  told  me  her  mother  was  very  sick.^' 

"All  an  excuse,"  sharply  interrupted  Mrs.  Dennys. 
"  I  know  what  all  that  sort  of  thing  amounts  to." 

"  Still  I  should  suppose  in  ordinary  charity  you 
might  allow  her  to  go  home  for  a  few  minutes." 

Mrs.  Dennys  bit  her  lip.    Surely  George  had  no  ' 
right  to  walk  in  when  he  could  see  with  only  half  an 
eye  that  she  had  been  working  for  the  poor  all  day  ; 
but  men  were  so  unreasonable. 

"There  is  nobody  that  spends  more  time  and  mo- 
ney in  charity  than  I  do,"  she  said  tartly.  "  I've 
been  toiling  all  day  until  I'am  almost  ready  to  drop, 
and  ' ' 

"Yes,"  said  George  Dennys  provokingly,  "but  is  it 
the  kind  of  charity  that  begins  at  home — eh,  my 
girl  ?" 

Mrs.  Dennys  pulled  the  bell  rope  with  a  jerk — a 
stout  girl  rnswered  the  summons. 

"  Send  Gretchen  to  me."  she  said.  "I'll  inquire 
into  this  business  at  once,  or  I'll  know  the  reason 
■vvhy." 

Gretchen  came,  with  red  swollen  eyes  and  flushed 
face,  the  baby  dangling  over  one  arm,  like  a  parcel. 

"  Gi'etchen,  what  docs  all  this  mean  !  Is  your  mother 
really  so  very  ill  ?" 

"  Please,  ma'am  the  doctor  says  she  is  very  bad." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you'll  have  to  go  to  hev  ;  but  it's 
very  provoking.  If  I  have  the  baby  to  tend  the  whole 
evening,  there  will  be  an  end  of  all  missionei-y  work  !" 

Gretchen  stood  silent,  with  her  lips  quivering  and 
her,  head  hanging  down. 

"  There  give  me  the  baby  1"  coldly  added  her  mis- 
tress, "  and  go  !" 

Her  maimer  took  away  all  the  grace  of  the  conferred 
favour,  and  so  Gretchen  felt,  a! though  she  coukl  not  ! 
put  the  sensntion  into  words.    She  went  away,  feeling 
doubly  dispirited,  and  Mrs.  Dennya  was  equally  ill 
satisfied  with  herself. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  when  her  nerves  were 
somewhat  quieted  by  the  after-dinner  cup  of  tea,  and 
the  cross  baby  had  at  last  eubsided  into  sleep  in  his 
crib,  "  but  that  I  ought  to  go  round  and  .fee  if 
Gretchen's  mother  needs  anything.  They  are  nii.scr-  i 
ably  poor !"  ♦  ! 

"  I  v.-ouidn't,"  siaid  Mr.  Dennys,  iv  niair:-,-.    "  Th^y  | 
don't  live  in  Hindostan  or  Buruiah,n(ir  yet  in  Montana 
Territory.     I  really  think,  my  dear,  you  have  no 
special  call  in  the  direction  of  Gretchen's  mother."  ^ 
1 '   J^l^i^.  Dennys  bit  her  lips,  to  restrain  a  rash  answer 


that  was  rising  to  them.  There  was  a  sting  in  &ei 
conscience  that  echoed  her  husband's  words. 

Wrapping  a  warm  shawl  around  her,  and  taking  on 
her  arm  a  little  basket  containing  wine,  half  a  dozen 
oranges,  and  a  tumbler  of  currant  jelly,  she  set  out  to 
walk  the  short  distance  which  lay  between  her  own 
luxurious  home  and  that  of  the  poor  German  woman. 
She  heard  that  Gretchen's  mother  hved  on  the  fourth 
floor ;  that,  in  fact,  she  was  entirely  supported  by  the 
slender  earnings  of  the  poor  little  nursemaid,  for  the 
other  children  were  too  young  to  help  by  their  efforts 
— and,  toiling  up  the  steep,  narrow  flights  of  stairs,  sha 
soon  stood  on  the  landing,  opposite  the  door,  tapping 
against  its  warped  boards. 

Twice  she  knocked,  but  in  vain — the  noise  that 
reached  her  ears  was  the  sound  of  low,  suppressed  sob< 
bing  from  within— and  then  she  softly  lifted  the  latch, 
and  entered. 

Something  stiff  and  rigid  lay  outstretched  on  tha 
bed,  a  sheet  covering  its  outline,  and  Gretchen  knelt 
beside  it  ! 

"  Gretchen,  is  your  mother  worse  ?"  Mrs.  Dennys  ex< 
claimed,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  said. 

"Ah,  ma'am  !"  wailed  the  gu-1,  "she's  dead  !  and  sha 
died  crying  out  '  Gretchen  !  Gretchen  !'  with  every 
breath  she  drew  ;  and  it  was  you  wouldn't  let  me  come 
to  the  poor  dying  creature  !" 

Mrs.  Dennys  burst  into  tears. 

."  I  didn't  think  she  was  ao  near  her  end,  Gretchen, 
or  I  would  have  let  you  go.     Why  did  you  not  tell 

me  ?" 

"  I  tried  to,  ma'am,"  sobbed  the  weeping  girl,  "  but 
you  wouldn't  let  me — and  now  she's  dead  ;  and  Inevef 
never  shall  hear  her  call  '  Gretchen'  again  !" 

Mrs.  Dennys  knelt  down  beside  the  poor  woman, 
and  drew  her  head  tenderly  to  her  shoulder.  la  that 
moment,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  leveller,  Death, 
all  petty  outside  distinctions  of  rank  and  station  were 
forgotten. 

"  Gretchen,"  she  said,  "do  not  weep  so  bitterly.    I ' 
have  been  wrong,  and  I  will  try  to  atone  for  it.    I  will 
promise  a  home  for'you  and  the  little  children." 

And  when  she  went  home,  the  sight  of  the  "  Dorcas" 
rolls  of  work  made  her  sick  at  heart,  aa  she  remem- 
bered how  Gretchen's  mother  had  died,  solitary  and 
alone. 

But  never  again  did  she  neglect  the  duty  that  lay 
close  to  her  heart  for  the  far-off  call  of  some  possible 
emergency.  In  so  much  the  lesson,  severe  though  it 
vas,  had  not  been  thrown  away. 


GREENWOOD. 
Thou  beauteous  City  of  the  Dead  ; 

Thou  sacred  shrine  of  fear  and  trust; 
With  holy  awe  our  hearts  are  led 

To  view  thy  precious  dust. 

Behold,  'tis  like  a  Heavenly  bower. 
So  glorious  is  the  landscape  bright ; 

Each  radiant  bud,  each  glowing  flower, 
Dwells  in  a  realm  of  light. 

How  calm,  how  sweet ;  there  is  no  gloom  ; 

It  rests  the  weary  soul  to  gaze 
Upou  each  shining,  peaceful  tomb, 

Where  gleam  immortal  rays. 

Here  deep  and  yearning  thoughts- must  rise. 
And  cajitive  spirits  strive  to  gain 

A  plinip.->e  of  comfort  from  the  skies, 
i'hat  soothes  like  seraj'h  strain. 

All,  listen,  soul ;  the  angels  shig 
Of  life  and  light,  of  joy  aud  love  ; 

And  thioiigh  all  earth  the  echoes  ring. 
Life,  light,  and  joy  above. 

Immortal  li'e  ;  a  theme  not  vain. 
That  must  the  soul  of  man  inspire. 

And  cause  his  lips  to  join  the  strain, 
Touched  with  prophetic  fire. 

Why  sliauld  we  drop  one  tear  of  gief. 
O'er  till'  dear  forms  that  Kioulder  here  ? 

Tlioii'  Ii  I  :M  Uily  ytarsbe  long  or  brief, 
TlK  .v'ri'  lilltd  v.'ith  woe  and  fear. 

Then,  ;  r  'uoi;=  dust,  in  silence  sleep.; 

"i  by  liii^  iiatii  found  a  nobler  birth  ; 
Though  lireath  of  ages  o'er  the  sleep. 

Still  minglest  thou  with  earth. 

Dust,  dust,  this  form  by  spirit  stirred, 
Where  find  we  room  for' worldly  pride, 

When  tiivough  all  time  Death's  voice  is  heard. 
And  all  its  doors  swing  wide  ? 

Oh,  sncred  spot,  let  no  vain  thought  ' 

Of  mill  fnl  <•  i7isi>quence  intrude  ; 
l:Ct.  m>  MuU'  simnd  by  folly  wrought 

iJ;-,',^5.  ;!iy  ••.wai  solitude. 
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A  TALE  OF  MYSTERY. 
CHAPTER  I. 

THE  VISIT  TO  THE  DOCTOR — LOTE'S  YOUNG  DREAM. 

A  quaint  old  city  is  Earlsford — a  quiet  old-world, 
prir-iitive  city,  far  removed  from  the  busy  metropolis, 
and  iu  no  way  connected  with  the  whirling  round  of 
commercial  or  ipanufacturing  life.  Buried  in  a  peace- 
ful \'alley,  on  which  the  Welsjj  hills  look  calmly  down, 
wilh  the  beautous  Wye  almost  circling  it  in  its  silvery 
grasp,  it  is  as  unostentatious  a  place  to  bear  the  title 
of  city  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Yet  a  city  it  is,  not- 
withst^iading,  having  its  cathedral  rising  dim  and  grey 
and  veneiable  in  its  midst,  its  palace,  its  deanery,  its 
cajions,  its  eiiojr,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  dignities  and 
proprieties  belonging  to  ithe  establishment.  The 
bishopric  ie  one  of  the'poorest,  perhaps  the  very  poorest, 
of  the  Kuglish  Church,  and  the  fine  old  cathedral  suf- 
fers sorely  from  want  of  money  to  repair  it ;  but  the 
5ood  pei-jple  of  tlie  ])lace  regard  it  with  almost  super- 
stitious reverence,  and  proudly  tell  how,  not  so  very 
Bgo,  their  bishop  was  translated  to  the  archieopiscopal 
see  of  York. 

The  crowning  glory  of  Earlsford,  its  greatest  beauty 
in  the  eyes  of  its  inhabitants,  was  a  plot  of  ground, 
bequeathed  to  the  city  by  some  long-forgotten  lord  of 
the  manor,  abutting  on  the  river,  and  laid^out  with 
walks  and  seats,  and  called  the  Castle  Green.  It  was 
their  fashionable  promenade — their  Hyde-park,  where 
ali  the  g:-andees  of  the  place  might  be  seen  at  stated 
hours,  talking  scandal,  scrutinising  each  other's  dress, 
or  feeding  the  two  swans  which  graced  its  artificial 
lake. 

Bstwseu  this  enclosure  and  the  cathedral  was  th® 
ariitooratic  region,  where  all  the  elile  of  Earlsford  had 
their  abiding  places  ;  quiet  streets  of  large,  solemn' 
looking  houses,  where  re.sided  all  the  law,  physic,  and 
divinity  of  the  city,  except  the  favoured  few  who  had 
their  residences  in  the  solemn  old  Close,  under  the 
mighty  shadow  of  the  minster. 

In  the  widest  of  these  ultra-respectable  streets, 
called  Castle- street,  the  largest  and  most  imposing 
house  bore  on  a  door-plate  of  portentous  size  the  name 
of  "  Dr.  Adam  Browne  ;"  and  at  this  door,  one  chill 
windy  morning  in  March,  stood'  two  persons. 

One  was  a  lady — an  old  lady,  and  very  feeble,  if  one 
might  judge  from  her  small  white  lips  and  her 
hurried,  irregular  breathing,  as  she  leaned  for  sup- 
port on  her  companion's  arm.  She'  was  of  very 
small  stature,  almost  dwarfish,  but  most  exquisitely 
formed,  with  a  face  hearing  the  remains  of  great 
beauty,  and  a  clear,  earnest  grey  eye,  which  spoke 
great  determination  and  decision  of  character.  She 
was  very  thinly  clad  for  the  sharp  weather  ;  her  well- 
tept  clothes  were  almost  threadbare,  but  they  were 
put  on  in  a  manner  which  would  not  have  disgraced  a 
duchess ;  and  every  fold  of  drapery,  every  motion  of 
the  -wearer,  spoke  the  lady. 

Her  companion  was  a  young  girl,  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  scarcely  taller  than  herself,  and  bearing 
a  strong  resemblance  to  her  grandmother  (for  such  the 
old  lady  was).'  She,  too,  was  clad  with  the  saipe  deli- 
cate neatness,  and  her  brown  hair  fell  in  heavy  curls 
from  under  her  plain  brown  hat.  Her  face  was  in  the 
transition  state,  so  common  to  girls  of  that  age,  which 
may  either  turn  to  great  beauty  or  positive  ughness  ; 
but  her  eyes  !  nothing  could  change  or  mar  their  glo- 
rious loveliness.  Whep  those  magnificent  brown  orbs^ 
looked  out  from  under  their  long  fringy  lashes,  no  one 
etopped  to  think  whether  the  rest  of  the  face  were 
plain  or  handsome.    She  shivered  slightly,  as  the  wind 


howled  up  the  street ;  and  it  was  with  a  look  of  relief 
that  she  raised  her  hand  to  the  bell.  ' 

The  great  clanging  bell  was  answered  on  the  instant 
by  the  doctor's  servant — a  tall,  solemn-looking  Scotch- 
man, the  terror  of  all  the  boys  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  Is  Dr.  Browne  in  ?"  asked  the  old  lady. 

Andrew  Grame  knew  the  questioner  by  sight,  and 
what  he  knew  of  her  he  liked  ;  so  his  voice  was  gentle 
as  he  replied — 

"  Surely,  Mrs.  Deane.  Come  ben  ;  it's  awfu'  cauld 
tha  day." 

He  ushered  theminto  the  hall,  and,  opening  the  door 
of  a  room  from  which  came  the  murmur  of  many 
voices,  he  paused  a  moment,  as  if  in  doubt. 

"I'll  no  put  them  in  there,"  he  muttered  ;  "I 
dinna  ken  whether  they'll  be.  gratis  or  no  ;  any  way, 
the  puir  auld  body  looks  as  if  a  soft  chair  and  a  wee 
bit  fire  wad  do  her  nae  ill  ;  and  she'll  hae  them  ; 
she'll  maybe  hae  a  guid  time  to  .wait.  I'll  just  pufe 
them  wheie  the  guineas  stop  when  they  come." 

He  showed  them  into  a  small  apartment,  comforta- 
bly furnished,  and,  pushing  an  easy-chair  close  to  a 
bright  fire,  motioned  Mrs.  Deane  to  take  it. 

Dr.  Browne  was  a  man  of  great  reputation,  but  very 
odd  ;  any  one  consulting  him  had  to  attend  to  his 
rules  ;  it  was  first  come  first  served  with  him  ;  so  Mrs. 
Deane  and  her  granddaughter  waited  a  long  time  be- 
fore they  were  summoned  to  his  presence.  At  length 
Andrew  appeared,  and  led  the  way  to  the  doctor's 
study.  He  was  a  little,  stern-looking,  grey-headed 
old  man,  very  abrupt  in  his  manners  and  sharp  in  his 
way  of  speaking. 

Dr.  Browne  proceeded  to  question  his  visitor  in 
skilful  professional  fashion,  casting  every  now  and 
then  a  quick  glance  at  Nelly,  who  sat  very  still  in  a 
far  corner'  of  the  room,  never  once  raising  her  eyes, 
but  listening  attentively  to  all  that  passed.  She  heard 
all  the  busin»ss-Uke  questions  and  quiet  answers  of  the 
doctor  and  his  new  patient,  listened  with  beating 
heart  to  the  few  words  in  which  her  grandmother  told 
of  her  sleepless  nights  and  pain-tormented  days,  and 
waited  with  as  much  anxiety  as  herself  his  final  ver- 
dict. Dr.  Browne  discovered  in  a  very  short  time  the 
cause  of  Mrs.  Deane's  sufferings.  .  A  brief  examina- 
tion, a  few  more  questions  and  qiiick  replies,  and  the 
interview  was  over. 

Dr.  Browne  was  an  odd  man,  and  some  people 
called  him  cold-hearted  and  stern,  but  they  did  not 
know  him.  He  had  loved  once,  for  many  long  hope- 
less years ;  and  beneath  his  somewhat  rough  ex-" 
terior  there  beat  a  heart  as  warm  and  true  as  ever 
dwelt  in  human  breast.  He  had  been  the  architect 
of  his  own  fortune.  The  son  of  poor  parents,  he 
had  studied  hard  at  school  and  college,  and  fought 
his  way  into  his  profession  by  his  /)wn  innustry 
and  perseverance.  A  student  lad,  he  had  loved  and 
wooed  a  gentle  girl,  with  whom  he  pictured  himself 
spending  a  long  happy  life  in  the  home  his  talents 
were  to  win.  But  they  were  poor,  and  must  wait  : 
of  course  they  were  young,  and  waiting  was  nothing 
to  them  ;  and  they  parted.  Adam  Browne  left 
Edinburgh,  where  he  had  taken  his  degree,  to  become 
an  assistant  to  a  surgeon  in  Earlsford,  with  a  view  to 
succeeding  to  his  practice.  And  the  young  M.D.  lived 
on  with  his  surgeon-master  ;  and  his  Lillias  hoped  on 
in  her  northern  home  for  the  better  days  that  were 
sure  to  come.  But  he  had  been  deceived  ;  the  practice 
was  a  declining  one,  and  when  the  end  came,  and  its 
possessor  died,  Adam  Browne  found  himself  without 
money  or  prospects,  a  penniless,  disappointed  man. 
He  set  to  work,  in  the  teeth  of  opposition  and  petty 
malice,  such  as  perhaps  only  the  cliques  in  a  country 
town  can  use,  to  build  up  a  practice  and  a  living  for 
himself.  And  after  years  had  passed  he  succeeded  ; 
his  fame  was  established,  and  Dr.  Adajn  Browne  was 


gought  far  and  wide.  But  before  that  time  arrived, 
his  hopes  in  life  were-  over.  Lillias  Mossgray  lay  be- 
neath  ti  e  sod  in  the  churchyard  where  they  had  so 
often  walked  together  ;  and  he  turned,  sick  and  weary, 
from  the  world  that  had  been  so  hard  to  him,  to  nxaka 
his  profession  fill  the  void  in  the  heart  that  had  no 
object  to  love. 

During  his  student  days  he  had  lodged  with  Andrew 
Grame's  mother,  and,  pleasedjwith'the  promLse  of  th-* 
lad,  he  had  pledged  his  word,  half  in  jest,  half  in  ear- 
nest, to  have  him  for  a  servant  if  ever  he  should  be  in 
a  position  to  keep  one.  He  kept  his  word,  and 
for  twenty  years  Andrew  had  been  the  faithful 
servant  of  a  kind  master.  Dr.  Browne  passed 
for  a  hard,  stingy  man,  but  he  did  good  by 
stealth  ;  his  name  w.as  seldom  seen  in  any  ostenta- 
tious lists  of  charities,  but  many  a  struggler  in  life's 
rough  way  felt  his  helping  power,  and  more  than  one 
young  couple  were  spared,  by  his  bounty,  from  the 
sorrow  that  had  wrung  his  own  heart  for  so  many 
years. 

Mrs.  Deane  was  a  lady,  a  member  of  an  aneieat 
and  honourable  family  ;  but  she  had  no  fortune,  and 
had  manied  a  poor  man  for  love  ;  so,  of  course,  the 
people  with  the  ancient  and  honourable  name  could 
not  associate  with  his  widow.  She  had  been  the 
mother  of  many  children,  of  whom  only  one  (the 
father  of  Nelly)  had  grown  up  ;  and  his  career,  too, 
had  been  a  struggling   one.  died,  leaving  a 

motherless  infant,  totally  dependent  on  her  grand- 
mother. An  annuity  of  about  £100  per  annum  was 
all  that  remained  to  Mrs.  Deane,  and  on  that  she 
managed  to  live,  with  a  faithful  old  servant  and  her 
son's  orphan  child.  Though  poor,  she  was  univer- 
sally respected,  and  no  one  in  Earlsford  thought  of 
looking  down  upon  her  ;  she  belonged  decidedly  to 
the  upper  ten  thousand,  notwithstanding  her  small 
establishment,  her  unassuming  manners,  and  her 
almost  threadbare  dress. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  events  just  recorded,  when 
Nelly  Dean  and  her  grandmother  sought  Dr. 
Browne's  advice  on  that  chilly  March  morning,  a  young 
man — or  rather  we  should  say,  gentleman — was  walk, 
ing  along  the  road  that  encircles  the  lion-crowned  hill 
which  looks  down  upon  the  modem  Athens,  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  Elegantly  and  gi-acefuUy  formed,  with  a 
prepossessing  face  and  frank,  merry  eyes,  he  looked, 
though  plainly  and  simply  attired,  every  inch  a  gentle- 
man. By  his  side  was  a  fair  girl,  radiant  with  that  al- 
most  ethereal  loveliness  which  is  seen  sometimes  in  pic- 
tures, and  so  rarely  in  reality  that  it  is  apt  to  be  con- 
sidered but  the  embodiment  of  an  artist's  dream.  Her 
features  were  of  exquisite  regularity,  and  her  dark  eyes 
shone  with  a  lustrous  sparkle,  and  gave  a  brilliant 
piquancy  to  the  ever-varying  expression  of  her  face  ; 
and  masses  of  silky  black  hair  hung  iu  glossy  curls  al- 
most to  her  waist. 

Up  and  up  they  went,  higher  and  higher,  till  the  city 
lay  at  their  feet  and  springing  up  the  side  of  the  Castie 
Hill  in  the  haze  of  golden  light ;  and  the  glorious  pa- 
norama around  them  spread  out  like  a  tinted  map  ir 
the  declining  spring  sunlight. 

The  young  man  looked  lovingly  at  the  upturned  face 
beside  him.  "  You  are  not  tired,  Stella  ?"  he  said  in- 
quiringly. 

'•  No,  not  at  ,all,"  'was  the  reply. 

•'  But  we  have  to  get  back  again  ;  and  then  to- 
night "  ^  . 

•'  Oh,  never  mind  to-night  !  I  shan't  be  overdone. 
I  shall  diiiice  all  the  better  for  this  taste  of  fresh  air  j 
besides,  l  am  never  tired  v,-ith  you." 

'■  And  you  do  not  repent,  .Sttlla  ?  You  are  willing  to 
give  up  everything  for  me  .*' ' 

'•  Every  ihing  :' '  s'o.c  replied,  with  a  light  la«gh.  "  My 
giving  up  Will  not  bo  much." 

"  Can  you  giVe  up  the  g]itt<*r  and  excitement  of 
yo'.ur  profession — the  hope  of  future  triumph — the  a<J- 
miratiou  '-c  every  one — to  settle  dowii  in  my  humbla 
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hen^.e  ?  For  it  will  be  a  very  huiable  one  that  I  can 
oiTc-r  you,  my  darling." 

"  AiiYwhere  with  you,"  she  murmured  softly  ;  "  I 
shi'll  nftver  repent." 

Hp  folded  .her  in  a  passionate  embrace. 

"•  Heaven  bless  you,  my  own,  my  wife  !"  he  mur- 
mured. "  But  we  must  get  home  ;  you  must  not  go 
to  your  duties  without  some  little  rest.  I  shall  be 
there  to  see  you  ;  it  ■nill  not  be  for  much  Wnger." 

They  descended  the  hill  almost  without  speaking, 
e^ch  occupied  with  their  own  thoughts;  the  youth 
silen?  in  the  very  fulness  of  his  joy,  and  a  thousand 
varying  emotions  chasing  each  other  through  the 
breast  of  his  companion. 

■  Hb  was  a  student,  pursuing  a  somewhat  desultory 
course  of  reading  at  the  Edinburgh  University  ;  and 
she — well,  she  was  a  ballet-dancer,  with  whose  lovely 
faoe  and  form  he  had  fallen  hopelessly  in  love.  He  had 
obtained  an  introduction  ;  was  equally  charmed  with 
her  gentle  manner  and  apparent  innocence,  and  had 
laid'his  hand  and  fortune  at  her  feet,  giving  her  to  un- 
derstimd  that  he  was  poor,  and|that  if  she  accepted 
him  it  must  be  for  love  alone.  He  could  hardly  be- 
lieve  his  own  good  fortune  when  she  murmured  her 
acceptance  of  his  suit  ;  that  he  should  be  chosen, 
when  more  brilliant  offers  had  been  spurned,  seemed 
impo.?sibie.  The  fair  Stella  had  reasons  for  her  con- 
duct, however. 

It  was  somewhat  late  when  she  reached  the  theatre, 
and  she  >VaS  clamorously  assailed  by  her  companions 
for  the  reason.  They  could  learn  nothing,  however, 
but  that  .she  had  been  for  a  walk. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  !"  said  one. 

"With  the  handsome  young  student?  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  him  ?" 

"  Marry  him,''  she  replied  curtly,  and  with  a  defiant 
look  at  her  questioner,  her  pretty  lip  curling  as  she 
spoke.    "Are  you  satisfied  now  ?" 

"  Well,  wonders  will  never  cease,"  said  a  bold-look- 
iug  girl  ;  " Stella  Morton  caught  at  last!  After  the 
good  offers  you  have  had,  to  go  and  marry  a  fellow 
without  a  penny.  That's  the  power  of  love  with  a 
'  vengeance." 

'■  You  mind  your  own  business,  Mary  Wharton,"  re- 
ported the  young  girl,  as  she  hastily  put  the  finishing 
iouches  to  her  make-up,  and  sprung  upon  a  chair  to  get 
,1  better  view  of  the  arrangement  of  herskirts;  "  I  know 
u'hat  I'm  about,  I  can  tell  you.  I'm  not  going  to  make 
a  fool  of  myself." 

''There's  something  behind  the  scenes,"  remarked 
aaother  in  a  low  tone  ;  "  don't  j'ou  think  so,  Charlotte 
Smith?" 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  replied  the  per- 
son addressed,  somewhat  snappishly. 

'•  You  never  do  know  anything,  Smith  ;  you're  al- 
way.'?  cross." 

'■  I've  something  else  to  think  about,"  she  answered 
in  a  saddened  tone;  "  my  days  of  flirting  and  gaiety 
are  long  past." 

'•  It  you  ever  had  any,"  wao  the  polite  rejoinder. 

"  Overture,  ladies,"  bawled  the  call-boy  outside; and 
there  was  a  general  rustling  of  skirts  and  settling  of 
stray  curls,  and  adjusting  of  ornaments,  mingled  with 
_ exclamations  of  '•  Oh  my  !"  "  I  shall  be  too  late  !" 
kc;  and  finally  there  'was  a  scurry  down  stairs  of  the 
whole  troupe,  only  jutt  in  time  to  escape  censure  from 
the  stage-manager. 

It  was  pantomime  time — a  "juvenile  night,"  as 
it  is  called,  whcr.  th.xt  jiart  of  the  enteitainment  is 
played  first — and  the  house  was  crammed  fi-om  floor 
to  ceiling  with  little  folks  and  their  caretakers,  read 
to  laugh  and  be  happy,  with  the  free  joyousness  of 
cMldhood,  as  soon  as  the  rising  curtain  let  them  have 
a  peep  at  f'^e  fairyland  bcliind  it. 

Stella  Morton  stood  at.  the  wing,  waiting  for  her 
scene  ;  there  w.as  a  flubh  upon  i)er  cheek  and  a  sparkle 
in  her  eye  ;  for  loud  applause  had  marked  the  entrance 
the  cynjphcc,  and  her  vanity  had  be;.-n  highly  grati- 
fied. Tn  the  gkiuco  she  cast  round  the  crowded  houjie, 
she  Ind  di'^ovcred'him,  the  man  whose  whole  heait 
.  wa.i  in  her  keeping  ;  and  she  flung  a  look  at  him  which 
m.-de "is  heart  beat  thick  and  fast  with  love  and  de- 
ro  ion,  and  danced  her  very  best  for  him  alone,  as  she 
hiid  ot'tP!)  told  him.  And  Saturday  night  would  call 
t!i;;t  glorious  creiiture  hif; — ^Jais  for  ever  I  and  he  would 
sa  itch  her  away  f:om  rll  the  toil  and  drudgci-y  of  her 
pro.'c.-.-.'on,  and  take  her  to  a  home  of  jieacc,  and  hap- 
pine.j3,  and  joy— av'Hio  dreumed  on  till  the  theatre, 
and  t!ie;.;'-atoiiiimo,  .and  lM  wore  forgotten,  in  his  fore- 
fiha'Iovvijigi  cithe  bright  iii'me. 

And  ^hr— of  what  was  .?he  thinking  .as  the  danced, 
r.idiant  and  graceful,  amid  the  loud  applause  ?  Her 
f.:t.e  SLonud  to  the  audience.to  wear'nothing  but  a 
beaming  sraiio  of  gratification  as  she  bounded  off  the 


stage  ;  but  those  close  to  her  could  see  a  difTerent  .ex- 
pression. Triumph,  as  it  seemed,  and  something  of 
scorn  mingUng  with  it,  too,  as  she  stood  breathing 
fast  after[her  exertion,  and  waiting  her  turn  to  re-enter. 

A  tall,  haggard  woman  came  up  to  whei-e  she 
stood.— it  was  Charlotte  Smith  ;  she,  too,  was  in  the 
ballet,  though  she  looked  old  and  worn  ;  but  she  was 
dressed  and  rouged  like  the  rest,  and  her  forty  years 
might  pass  for  eighteen,  in  the  glare  of  the  lights  and 
the  enchantment  of  the  distance. 

Stella  nodded  somewhat  superciliously  ;  she  was 
young  and  beautiful  ;  and  Miss  Smith  had  never  been 
half  so  handsome  even  in  her  brightest  days. 

"  And  have  you  really  made  up  your  mind,  Stella  ?'.' 

"  Yes,  quite." 

"  You  are  going  to  marry  this  poof  student  f 

"lam  going  to  marry  this  student,"  she  replied  ; 
"  as  to  his  povei'ty,  there  may  be  two  opinions." 

"  Do  you  not  thrnk  he  is  poor,  then  ?" 

"lam  sure  he  is  not;,  how  I  found  out,  matters 
little  ;  he  is  the  possessor  of  a  princely  fortune,  with 
a  title  in  the  distance." 

"  I  hope  it  may  be  true,"  said  her  companion,  with 
a  sigh  ;  "  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  be  married  ; 
you  will  be  safe  then — safe  from  the  fate  that  we  all 
come  to  sooner  or  later." 

"  Oh,  bother  !  don'tjpreach  !"  said  the  young  girl  ; 
"  I  can  take  care  of  myself,  even  if  I  were  not  going  to 
be  married." 

"  That's  not  so  easy,"  said  Miss  Smith,  speaking 
half  to  herself ;  "  I  thought  I  would  take  care  of 
myself  when  I  was  your  age  ;  and  see  what  it  came  to  ! 
You  will  be  spared  my  fate." 

"  Yes,  thank  goodness  !  I  shan't  be  capsring  in  the 
ballet  when  I  am  as  old  and  " 

"  And  as  ugly  as  I  am  ;  I  trust  not,"  was  the  quiet 
reply. 

"You  must  have  played  your  cards  badly,"  said 
Stella ;  "  you  surely  might  hat-e  done  better  some  time." 

"  If  to  turn  from  honest  poverty  to  splendid  shame 
be  doing  better,  I  might.  Mine  Vias  the  old,  old 
story — a  promise,  a  love,  and  a  lie' — and  I  am 
thankful  that  you  will  be  spared  the  fate  that  came  to 
me.  Make  him  a  true  wife,  Stella — be  all  that  he  be- 
lieves you." 

"  I  should  have  been  an  angel  outright,"  she  said, 
laughing.  "  He  thinks  me  perfection  ;  thinks  that  I 
live  en  my  salary  !  Pshaw,  fiftcen^hillings  a  week, 
and  always  to  be  nicely  dressed,  and  have  good  or- 
naments. How  can  we  be  honeft '"  she  added, 
with  more  feeling  than  she  had  hitherto  displayed. 
"  Why,  you  must  starve.  Smith  ;  you  only  get  ten  !" 

"  I  do,  sometimes,"  was  the  grave  repl}'. 

"  Well,  you  shan't  when  I'm  Mrs.  Calcott.  By  the 
by,  that's  not  his  real  name  ;  I  fonnd  that  out  too." 

"  Docs  he  know  that  you  know  ?" 

"  No  ;  he  shall  be  at  my  good  pleasure  ;  the  know- 
ledge will  be  very  useful  to  me  some  time,  but  you 
won't  tell — you  won't  spoil  sport  ?" 

"  I  v.-on't  uiterfere,"  said  Miss  Smith ;  "  I  don't  want 
to  spoil  your  sport,  as  you  call  it,  Stella  Morton, 
though  I  fancy  it's  no  sport  to  him." 

"  No,  he's  in  earnest  enough  ;  but  you  know  what 
I  mean  ;  and  I  want  you  to  come  wi^h  me  when  we  are 
married — to  play  propriety,  you  know,  and  be  a  sort 
of  bridesmaid." 

"  When  is  it  to  be  ?" 

"  Saturday  night ;  there's  a  long  piece  before  the 
pantomime,  and  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time." 

"  Then  you  won't  be  here  next  week,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  shajl  ;  I  give  notice  ,  on  Saturday — I 
shall  stay  out  my  fortnight ;  he  thiilks  he  has  hood- 
winked me  finely  with  liis'  poverty,  and  his  humble 
hoiKA,  and  all  the  et-cete'ras  of  love  in  a  cottage. 
Stella  Morton's  no  fool,  and  that  he  will  find  !" 
There^  goes  our  scene,"  she  went  on,  as  the  flats 
drew  oiF,  disclosing  the  oxthodox  fairy  scene  for  the 
ballet.  "  Remember,  Charlotte  Sriiith,  I  don't  want 
all  the  world  to  know  I'm  going  to  be  married.  I  can 
do  very  well  without  all  the  condolence  and  astbnish- 
ment  that  will  follow  mj  poor  match.  If  I  know 
Harry  Calcott  is  rich,  I  am  not  going  to  tell  any  one." 

"  How  did  you  find  out  ?" 

"  That's  my  business,"  she  replid^^aily,  as,  wreath- 
ing her  face  into  the  stereotyped  smrle,  she  bounded 
on  to  the  stage. 

(3HAPTER  II. 

THF,  dropped  LETTEK  THE  M.VRRI.'iOE     COMPACT — THE 

BLISil'  UL  DKEAM — DISENCHANTED  COilING  OF  AGE  

SOLD  TO  THE  DEVIL. 

Charlotte  Smith  went  to  her  hvimble  lodgings,  pon- 
dering, much  on  what  Stella  Morton  had  told  her.  Was 
'  it  true,  she  asked  herself,  that  a  ^1  who  had  to  her 


knowledge  refused  more  than  offer  which  would  have 
settled  her  at  any  rate  respecta,bly  in  life  was  going  to 
link  herself  irrevocably  to  a  poor  student,  for  poor  shu 
did  not  doubt  him  to  be,  notwithstanding  her  asser'tion 
that  he  was  rich.  She  had  asked  her  again  how  she 
know,  but  Stella  had  laughingly  protested  that  she 
was  not  going  to  tell,  but  that  she  had  positive  proof 
of  the  fact,  and  Charlotte  v>'as  fain  to  say  no' more  on 
the  .'subject.  The  fair  bride  elect  was  quite  right, 
though  she  would  not  have  liked  anyone  to  know  how- 
she  obtdned  her  knowledge — anyone,  that  is,  who 
would  be  likely  to  tell  her  intended  husband,  for  she 
was  not  over  patticular  or  scrupulous,  and  considered 
anything  fair  which  tended  to  her  own  advancement 
and  exaltation.  The  facts  were  these  : — In  the  earlier 
days  of  their  courtship,  when  Harry  Calcott  had 
hiirdly  yet  dared  to  lay  his  heart  and  hand  at  her  fairy 
feet,  a  letter  had  fallen  from  bis  pocket  during  one  of 
their  strolls.  She  saw  it,  but  he  did  not,  and,  with  a 
quick  movement,  unobserved  by  hini,  she  possessed 
herself  of  it,  little  dreaming  of  what  importance  ita 
contents  would  bo  to  her.  She  had  no 
thought  of  Harry  Calcott  then,  but  as  the 
lover  of  a  few  short  weeks,  a  useful  attendant,  a 
handsome  escort,  one  out  of  whom  she  was  to  extract 
everything  she  possibly  could,  and  to  conveniently 
forget  as  soon  as  the  college  term  was  over.  He  loved 
her  with  his  whole  heart,  and  she  knew  it ;  but  thai 
mattered  little  to  a  girl  like  Stella  Morton  ;  a  hear< 
more  or  le.^s  crushed  and  withered  by  her  duplicity  was 
nothing  to  her,  so  she  could  fliitter  her  butterfly  waj 
through  life  admired  and  wor.?hipped.  Now,  however 
he  was  to  be  something  more.  The  letter  was  from 
his  mother,  and  spoke  of  rents,  and  tenantry,  and  re- 
mittances, till  Stella  lost  her.self  in  a  golden  dream.  To 
be  a  lady  was  her  ambition  ;  she  was  always  picturing 
her  pretty  self  riding  in  a  handsome  carriage,  decked 
out  in  the  highest  style  of  fashion,  and  here  was  a 
chance  for  her. 

"  I'll  pay  him  back  in  his  own  coin,"  she  said  to  her- 
self. "  Love  him  for  himself  alone,  and  all  that  soH 
of  thing.  What's  this  at  the  end  of  the  letter  ?  '  And 
you  can  settle*  at  home  with  your  wife,  my  dear  boy, 
as  I  hope  one  day  to  see  you  do' — Wife  !  he'll  take  a 
wife  home  with  him  that  his  mother  little  expects." 

She  read  the  letter  once  more,  and  quietly  put  it 
irjto  the  fire,  watching  carefully  till  it  was  completely 
consumed  ;  and  tho  very  next  morning  she  commenced 
her  role  of  being  innocent  and  confiding,  and  everv- 
thing  else  v^hich  was  likely  to  enslave  still  fru  ther  the 
devoted  heart  of  her  admner.  And  she' succeeded 
triumphantly. 

Harry  Calcott  was  completely  hoodwinked.  He 
thought  his  Stella  the  very  type  of  girlish  purity  and 
innocence,  and  was  more  than  half  inclined  to  write 
and  tell  his  mother  what  he  was  going  to  do.  Bett£i 
for  him  if  he  had  done  so  !  Better,  far  better,  for 
the  loving  mother,  in  her  far-off  home,  to  haveknowi: 
and  put  a  stop  to  her  .son's  folly!  But  it  w.as  not  tc 
be,  and  Harry  Calcott  rushed  headlong  into  the  sivirc 
of  the  enchantress,  with  no  T.'eice  to  sps^'i.  a  iriendlj 
warning,  no  hand  to  stay  him  in  his  reckless  career. 

The  eventful  Saturday  .arrived,  and  Stella  Morton 
stood  a  blushing  bride  by  the  side  of  her  husband. 
Very  lovely  she  looked  in  her  simple  dress,  as  she 
spoke  the  few  words  which  linked  her  to  him  for  life  ; 
and  his  hcai  t  beat  high  with  love  and  rapture  as  he 
folded  her  in  a  closo  embrace  murmuring,  "Mine — • 
mine  forever." 

Charlotte  Smith  alone  wais  present  besides  them- 
selves. They  had  provided  her  with  a  sufficiently 
neat  dress  for  the  ocoa,sion  ;  for  the  poor  billet  dan- 
cer's private  wardrcSbe  -t^-as  none  of  tnc  most  abundant; 
and  she  rejoiced  in  her  heart  that  her  giddy  companioi; 
was  really  married  at  last.  She  noted  a  look  of  tri- 
umph in  Stella's  eyes 'when  she  was  first  saluted  by  hei 
new  name,  and  wondered  if  the  stories  of  the  bri.de- 
groom's  wcr.lth  were  really  correct.  They  parted  at 
the  minister's  door,  for  she  had  inany  things  to  pre- 
pare for  her  evening's  work  ;  and  the  bride  had  to  gc 
and  see  her  new  home,  a  quiet  genteel  lodging  in  the 
suburbs.  In  the  evening  they  met  at  the  theatre, 
keeping  their  own  counsel,  though  there  was  an  elated 
air  about  Stella  Morton  that  the  rest  of  the  girls  re- 
markpd  at  once.         ^  '  , 

'•  She's  on  the  hjgh  rop'es  io-night,"|wh;spered  Mary 
Wharton  to  the  girl  on  the  other  side  of  her. 
*    "  What's  up,  1  wonder  ?" 

"  Perhaps  some  onfts  been  sending  her  a  diamond 
bracelet  or  something." 

■■  Pi;haw  !  she's  not  come  to  that  yet,  with  all  her 
beanty.  Perhaps  she's  married  ;  you  heard  what  she 
said  the  other  night  about  it !" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it ;  she  not  the  girl 
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to  do  anything  of  that  sort.  Perhaps  Smith  knows  ; 
I'll  ask  her  when  Stella's  gone  down  stairs." 

Charlotte  Smith  was  assailed  the  moment  Stella's 
back  was  turned.  She  was  the  only  one  in  the  room 
idmitted  to  any  sort  of  intimacy  with  the  acknow- 
ledged beauty  of  the  theatre.  There  could  be  no 
rivalry  between  her  nearly  forty  years  and  Stella's 
eighteen  ;  so  the  young  and  the  lovely  ballet  girl  could 
useociate  without  fear  with  the  old  and  ugly  one, 

"'  r  say,  Smith,  is  Stella  Morton  married  ?" 

Charlotte's  back  was  to  the  questioner,  but  her  an- 
fwer  was  prompt  and  somewhat  cross.  "  How  should 
[  know  ?" 

Oh,  she  tells  you  everything." 

■'  Not  quite  ;  I  have  not  all  her  confidence.  What 
made  you  think  of  such  a  thing  as  marriage  ?" 

"  Why,  you  heard  what  she  said  the  other  night." 

"  And  you  know  her  well  enough  to  know  how  often 
the  changes  her  mind.  How  many  times  according 
to  report  has  she  been  going  to  be  married  this  season 
already  ?" 

•■  A  dozen,  I  should  think — once  a  week,  at  least," 
said  the  girl,  laughing.  "  I  hope  she's  not  going  to 
make  a  fool  of  that  student ;  he  looks  a  nice  young  fel- 
low. If  I  thought  she  was  laughing  at  him,  I  declare 
I'd  give  him  a  hint." 

'■  Don't  do  that,"  said  Charlotte  Smith,  with  sorhe 
excitement ;  "  don't  you  meddle  or  make,  Mary  Whar- 
ton. Let  her  go  her  o.iWn  way;  and  if — if  he  marries 
'aer,  where  would  be  the  use  of  making  him  miserable  ?" 

'■  He'll  be  that  without  our  help,"  replied  the  girl, 
with  a  surprised  look  at  her  companion's  eagerness. 
'■  If  I  were  a  man,  I  would  not  marry  Stella  Morton 
for  a  thousand  a  year.  I  wonder  you  have  taken  such 
a  fancy  to  her.  Smith  ?" 

"  The  fancy  was  on  her  side  first,"  replied  Miss 
Smith,  as  they  went  down  stairs,  and  the  subject 
diopped. 

I'oT  a  mooith  Harry  Calcott's  days  seemed  to  fly  by 
in  a  blissful  dream.  With  Stella  to  fill  up  his  leisure 
»iours — to  be  by  his  side  in  his  walks — to  preside  at. 
tiis  naeals,  and  cheer  his  home — he  was  unutterably 
happy.  And  she — well  she  played  her  part  capitally ; 
always  upheld  by  dazzling  visions  of  the  future,  and 
making  him  think  that  he  had  the  most  adorable  wife 
hi  the  world. 

■■■  My  mother  will  forgive  me  the  instant  she  sees 
her,"  he  would  fondly  think  as  he  gazed  lovingly  at 
her  ;  and  he  would  picture  her  filling  the  place  of 
honour  in  his  home,  the  envy  and  admiration  of 
the  whole  county.  At  the  end  of  a  month  business 
called  him  away  for  Iwo  or  three  days  from  his  para- 
3ise,  and  he  left  his  bride  with  the  tears  in  her  pretty 
jyes  and  many  a  protestation  of  grief  on  her  tongue. 
His  return  was  quicker  than  he  anticipated  ;  he  ar- 
rived in  Edinburgh  in  the  evening,  and,  taking  some 
hurried  refreshment,  he  hastened  to  the  theatre — not 
to  stalls  or  boxes  where  he  was  wont  to  sit;  he  wanted 
to  see  his  darling,  himself  unseen,  to  give  her  a  glad 
surprise  when  the  performance  was  over  ;  so  he  strolled 
■jito  the  back  oi  the  pit,  where  many  a  lounger  besides 
himself  was  standing.  There  she  was  in  all  her  radiant 
beauty  !  She  had  continued  at  her  profession,  for  the 
sal^e,  as  she  told  him,  of  the  help  it  would  be  in  their 
housekeeping,  and  he  had  let  her  do  it,  willing  to  keep 
up  the  illusion  of  his  poverty  till  he  saw  his  way  clear 
to  set  about  the  avowal  of  his  marriage.  "The  sur- 
prise will  be  the  greater  and  the  brighter  for  her,"  he 
thought  to  himself  as  he  escorted  her  nightly  to  and 
from  the  theatre  ;  and  he  would  joyously  picture  to 
himself  her  delight  at  finding  herself  the  wife  of  a 
wealthy  country  squire,  instead  ai  the  toiling  partner 
of  a  poor  man.  Delightedly  he  watbhed  her  in  all  her 
pride  of  beauty  from  the  dark  corner,  till  suddenly  he 
heard  his  own  name  mentioned  ;  two  young  men  were 
:on  versing  together  not  manypacesfrom  where  heatood. 

"  Cakott,  did  you  say?" 

"  Yes  ;  a  young,  good-looking  fellow  he  is  ;  I  know 
tiim  by  sight,  that  is  all." 
"  And  he  has  married  her  ?" 

_  "  So  says  report,  but  report  olten  lies  ;  'twould  be  a 
pity  if  it  were  true.'' 

"But  I  don't  believe  his  eyes  were  open — that  is, 
supposing  she  has  entrapped  him  into  a  genuine  mar- 
riage. I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  this  Calcott  (that's 
not  his  true  name,  by-the-by,  they  say,  though  that's 
no  business  of  mine),  and  I  believe  him  to  be  aa 
honest-hearted  young  fellow,  with  no  more  notion  of 
j-onder  girl's  antecfdents  than  my  walking-stick." 

Harry  Calcott's  he.irt  beat  thick  and  fast  at  the 
words.  What  might  be  coming  noxt  ?  He  felt  half  in- 
clined to  take  a  step  forwards  and  avow  himself,  but  a 
strange  choking  feeling  restrained  him,  and  he  waited 
to  hear  more. 


"  Poor  devil !  But  what  makes  you  think  they  are 
really  married  ?"  , 

"  I  know  she  lives  with  him,  and  that  she  is  called 
by  his  name ;  and  I  fancy  he  is  not  the  sort  of  man 
to  enter  into  any  equivocal  connexion.  Depend  upon 
it,  she  has  drawn  him  in." 

"  Why  don't  you  enlighten  him  on  the  subject  ?" 

"It'snobusiuess'of  mine;  and  I  don't  know  him,  butif  I 
did,  I  should  have  done  so.  I  hate  to  see  a  fine  young  fel- 
low like  that  go  to  the  dogs  through  a  woman." 

"And  such  a  one  as  that  !  If  she  is  married,  she's 
carrying  on  her  old  tricks  as  much  as  ever." 

"  What  do  you  mean  '!" 

"  Why,  there  was  a  supper  at  Archer's  rooms  last 
night,  and  ahe  was  there;  and  they're  to  have  another 
somewhere  else  to-night.  Archer's  to  have  a  cab  f  jr 
her  at  the  door  after  the  performance.  I  was  invited, 
but  I  can't  stand  that  sort  of  thing  ;  I  haven't  the 
tin." 

"Then  she  can't  be  married,  that's  clear." 

A  suppressed  exclamation  of  rage  and  agony  broke 
from  Harry  Calcott  as  he  listened.  And  this  was  his 
wife! — his  love,  his  darling,  on  whose  purity  and  truth 
he  would  have  staked  his  very  existence!  But  he 
would  find  out — he  would  see  for  himself ;  and  he  strode 
away  from  the  jilace,  his  heart  almost  bursting  with 
rage  and  grief.  As  he  passed  the  young  men  who  had 
spoken,  one  of  them  turned  his  head. 

"By  Jove  !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  What  ?" 

"  Why,  that's  Calcott ;  there  !  that  passed  us  just 
now;  he  must  have  heard  every  word  we  said." 

"  Then  he'll  be  pretty  well  enlightened,  I  should 
think;  he'll  be  calling  Archer  out  if  he  catches  him 
waiting  for  the  lady  yonder." 

But  no  such  catastrophe  happened.  Harry  Calcott 
went  round  to  the  stage-door  of  the  theatre  and  saw 
his  Stella — his  wife  of  four  short  weeks — ride  awoy 
with  another  man  for  an  evening's  entertainment,  a 
man  known  through  all  the  university  for  his  unblush- 
ing profligacy — and  ho  went  away  to  a  hotel  stunned 
and  bewildered  by  thesuddennessand  weightof  theter- 
rible  blow. 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  enter  into  the  revelations 
of  the  next  few  days.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was 
disenchanted,  his  illusion  dispelled  ;  and  he  disco- 
vered, beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  true  cha- 
racter ,of  his  lieautiful  wife.  He  found  that  he  had 
been  entrapped  by  a  profligate  girl  for  the  sake  of  his 
wealth  and  honourable  name  ;  and  he  turned  away  in 
disgust  and  loathing  from  a  city  where  he  had  reck, 
lessly  brought  such  misery  upon  himself.  A  very  short 
time  sufficed  to  end  his  brief  day-dream  ;  he  settled  ^ 
sufficient  sum  upon  his  faithless  wife  to  keep  her  in 
comfort  on  condition  that  she  should  never  seek  to  in- 
trude herself  upon  him,  or  to  bear  his  name.  In  these 
conditions  she  acquiesced,,  and,  without  one  word  of 
regret  for  the  ,past  or  one  kind  look  to  the  husband 
whose  heart  she  had  well-nigh  broken,  they  parted  in 
the  writer's  office,  never  more  to  meet  in  love  or  friend- 
ship, but  to  go  their  several  ways  in  life  unaided  and 
alone  ! 

And  so  ended  a  young  man's  first  day-dream  before 

he  was  twenty  years  of  age  ;  and  his  lot  in  life  cast, 

as  it  seemed,  for  ever  ! 

*««*** 

The  spring  of  the  next  year  was  a  lively  one  at 
Earlsford  ;  the  young  possessor  of  tha  most  impor- 
tant estate  in  the  neighbourhood  would  come  of  age 
in  May,  and  there  were  to  be  grand  doings  at  his 
splendid  mansion  and  a  series  of  entertainments  atall 
the  principal  houses  afterwards.'  Mrs.  Deane  was  so 
well  that  Nelly  was  to  go  to  Earlsford,  with  some 
young  friends  to  join  in  the  festivities,  to  which  almost 
every  one  was  invited. 

Mrs.  Hartley,  the  mother  of  the  young  heir,  was  a 
proud,  stern  woman,  seldom  imbending  to  her  neigh- 
bours, and  keeping  aloof  even  from  those  whose  stand- 
ing ip  the  world  was  equal  to  her  own.  She  was  sel- 
dom seen.iu  Earlsford,  rarely  met  in  society  ;  but  on 
this  occasion  her  house  was  to  be  open  to  all.  She 
loved  her  son  with  all  a  mother's  adoration  for  an  only 
child,  and  she  would  have  all  the  world  to  see  of 
what  a  treasure  she  was  the  possessor.  Mr.  Eustace 
Hartley  was  at  Oxford,  pursuing  a  most  exemplary 
course,  leading  so  quiet  a  hfe  as  to  astonish  every  one 
with  whom  he  had  to  do, — young  handsome,  with  un- 
limited wealth,  courted  by  every  one,  with  all  the  ap- 
pliances for  a  life  of  pleasure  and  seif-indidgence  at  his 
command,  lie  yet  .shrank  from  .''ociety.  He  seemed  to 
prefer  the  seclusion  of  his  splenrlid  rooms  or  a  solitary 
rov/  on  the  river  to  all  the  g.ii-:-;ies  and  amusements 
whieh  are  contmually  going  on  during  the]  university 


Many  were  the  surmises  among  the  men  of  his  set  as 
to  the  cause  of  his  strange  v,'ay3,  and  all  sorts  of- re- 
ports were  rife.  Some  .said  that  he  had  been  cros.sed 
in  love,  some  that  he  was  ruined,  some  that  he  was  act- 
ing a  part  for  a  wager,  but  none  could  find  out  the 
truth.  He  kept  his  own  counsel  well  ;  not  even  hii! 
valet  could  discover  the  cause  of  bis  gravity  and  seclu- 
sion. 

Of  course  all  the  reports  about  him  reached  his  ears. 
There  are  always  plenty  of  officious  people  who  feel  it 
their  duty  and  make  it  their  busine.ss  to  acquaint  theii 
friends  with  all  the  unpleasant  things  they  hear  about 
them  ;  and  Eustace  Hartley  v.-as  not  spared.  "  Thej 
have  none  of  them  hit  the  mark,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh, 
to  a  friend  who  was  breakfasting  with  him  ;  "  I  have 
never  been  crossed  in  love,  Dalton." 

"  Too  irresistible,  I  supjiose,"  laughed  his  friend. 

"  Fellows  with  a  fortune  like  yours,  to  say  nothing 
of  your  face,  could  never  be  cros.sed  in  love." 

"  Fortune  I  said  Eustace,  bitterly;  "  I  wish  to  Hea- 
ven I  were  as  poor  as  " 

"As  I  am,  eh  ?  Well,  of  all  the  extraordinary  aspi- 
ations  I  ever  heard,  that  is  about  the  oddest.  I  think 
six  months'  experience  of  poverty  would  satisfy  you. 
AVhat  on  earth  makes  you  wish  such  unholy  wishes  m 
that — what  have  you  done  V 

"  Scld  myself,"    he  replied,  glootnily. 

"  Sold  yourself  ! — to  whom,  in  the  name  of  all  th<» 
Fate.s  ?" 

"  The  Devil  !"  said  Hartley,  fiercely,  starting  ud 
with  a  bang  which  set  the  cups  jingling  on  the  table, 
and  striding  acro.ss  the  room,  while  his  friend  stared 
at  him  in  utter  amazement.  "  Hark  ye,  Dalton,'' 
he  said,  laying  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  "  your  ques. 
tion  raised  remembrances  which,  if  I  could,  I  would 
bury  for  ever.  I  am  not  mad,  though  you  may  think 
so  ;  I  am  younger  than  you,  yet  my  life  for  enjoy- 
ment  is  over,  flung  away  I.y  my  own  mad  act.  You 
ask  me  why  I  studj'  hard  ;  'tis  to  drown  the  recollect 
tion  of  a  shameful  past,  \^hich  I  would  bury  in  ob- 
livion for  ever.  ' 

"My  dear  Hartley,  forgive  me,"  said  his  friend  ; 
*  I  had  no  idea — but  surely  you  are  indulging  in  soma  • 
morbid  fani^y  or  other.    There  is  nothing  that  cannot 
be  atoned  for  somehow,  except  crime." 

"I  have  committed  no  crime,"  he  answered,  sadly  ; 
"I  am  neither  ff^rger  nor  murderer,  yet  I  have 
wrecked  my^happiness  for  ever.  There  is  one  way  of 
escape,"  he  went  on,  as  if  speaking  to  himself — "  ona 
way  ;  but  then  everything  must  be  made  public,  and 
it  would  break  my  joother's  heart,  bring  her  proud 
spirit  to  the  dust  in  humiliation  for  me.  N^o,  mother, 
no  !  I  will  keep  my  secret,  and  spare  you  !  I  have 
been  very  foolish,  Dalton,"  he  said,  again  addressing 
his  friend  ;  "  to  brood,  as  you  say,  and  allow  reports 
to  get  about  ;  I  will  do  better  next  time.  For  the 
next  count  in  your  indictment,  come  home  With  me 
to  Earlcourt  next  week,  and  you  shall  see  whether  I 
am  ruined  or  not." 

"  And  share  the  grand  festivities  on  the  coming  of 
age  of  the  heir,  the  slaying  of  the  fatted  calf,  and 
general  homage,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Dalton,  laughing. 
"  I  like  these  country  doings  ;  thdy  are  always  great 
fiyi,  and  they  rarely  come  singly.  A  coming  of  aga 
is  generally  followed  pretty  closely  by  a  wedding,  eh, 
Hlirtley  ?" 

"  That  will  not  be  my  case,"  said  Hartley,  gravely  ; 
"  next  week's  rejoicings  are  my  mother's  doing,  not 
min#  ;  no  wedding  will  follow  nlyfmajority,  Dalton  ; 
believe  me." 

(To  be  Continued.) 

3j:orning. 

The  early  mom  is  breaking, 

And  over  the  restless  sea. 
With  a  faint  gleam,  like  a  passing  dream, 

Comes  light  in  its  infancy  ; 

Comes  the  rosy  light  of  morning, 

W'here  the  sea  meets  the  sky  ; 
Where  the  purple  clouds  wait,  in  royal  state, 

To  see  the  darkness  die,  * 

The  waves  that  are  never  still 

Break  on  the  cold  white  sand ; 
The  wind  passing  by  the  sound  liits  high. 

And  bears  it  over  the  land. 

Oh,  murmurs  of  the  sea  ! 

And  silent,  solemn  da.'n-a  ! 
Oh,  sweeping  wind  that  leaves  behind 

A  d.iy  in  beauty  born  ! 

Ye  are  but  silent  preachers, 

Of  nature's  own,  not  art  s 
TeUing  o£  peace  that  may  not  cease, 

To  sooth  these  troubled  hearts. 


May  16,  1874.] 
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NINNETTE'S  VOW. 

"  Vou  nesdii't.  tell  me!"  exclaimed  prstty  Ninnette 
Ford,  as  she  sat  upon  the  cnrpct  of  her  bright  little 
boudoir,  twining  some  glossy  fern  leaves  into  a  taste- 
ful -sn-eath;  "  all  this  talk  about  the  constancy  and  un- 
dying love  of  men  is  sheer  nonsense.  I  don't  believe 
there  is  a  man  living  who  is  capable  of  such  a  deep  at- 
tachment as  is  set  forth  in  these  high-pressure  novels 
and  stories;  aud  I,  for  one,  mean  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them,  but  live  and  die  an  old  maid."  And,  having 
completed  her  wreath,-  she  rose  and  adjusted  it  upon 
her  curls;  then,  making  a  mock  reverence  to  the  bright 
little  figure  reflected  in  the  mirror,  she  turned 
smilingly  to  her  cousin,  to  -vvhom  she  had  directed  he^ 
■"emark. 

"You  live  and  die  an  old  maid,"  laughed  her  cou- 
sin, "  I  thifik  I  see  that  happening,  you  nonsensical 
little  fairy.  You  know  very  well  that  the  mere  sight 
of  a  moustache  and  v.'hiskers  sets  your  heart  in  a  flut- 
ter; and  you  can't,  for  the  life  of  you,  keep  away  from 
croquet  and  boating  parties,  with  two  on  a  side.  Ha  ! 
ha  !" 

"  Nonsense !"  cried  Ninnette,  while  a  very  pretty 
blush  suflfused  her  dimpled  cheek  ;  "  they  are  well 
snough  for  such  amusements,  I'll  allow  ;  but  as  for 
falling  in  love  with  them,  I  haven't  seen  one  yet  who 
has  made  the  slightest  impression  on  my  heart,  and  I 
never  expect  to,  either.  No  !  I  have  made  my  vow, 
^nd  I  shall  keep  it ;  and  that  is,  to  live  and  die  an  old 
maid,  aoid  show  these  conceited  popinjays  that  there 
is  one  girl,  at  least,  who  can  get  along  in  the  world 
without  their  help  !" 

"  That  all  sounds  very  fine,  my  pretty  Nina,  and 
really  you  have  puckured  your  forehead  into  quite  a 
look  of  grim  determination!"  rejoined  her  cousin, 
merrily;  '■  but  in  spite  of  it  all,  listen  to  my'prophecy !'' 
and  with  an  air  of  mock  solemnity  she  continued  : 

"  Ninnette  Ford,  before  twelve  months  pass  over 
your  head,  your  Vow  will  be  broken  ;  and  yo\i  will  not 
only  be  in  love,  but  engaged  to  the  Adonis,  whoever 
he  may  prove  to  be  !  '  That  is  your  fate,  and  it  will 
surely  come  to  pass  :" 

You're  a  wonderful  prophet,  I  must  confess,  coz  !" 
laughed  Nina  ;  "  but  notwithstanding  that  long  face, 
and  thy  solemnly-uttered  words,  I'll  prove  you  wrong 
yet  !  But  come,  put  up  that  everlasting  needlework, 
and  take  a  walk  with  me.  I^m  tired  to  death  with 
staying  in-docrs,  an.d  as  I  don't  feci  tlie  least  bit  in- 
dustrious, I  don't  mean  that  you  shall  either  !  So  toss 
I  that  into  tlie  work-basket,  and  get  your  hat ;  we'll  just 
Lave  time  for  a  nice  stroll  before  tea."  • 

'■  V'eV.,  I  will  !"  replied  her  cousin,  rising.  "  It  will 
do  me  good,  I  dare  say,"  and,  donning  a  couple  of 
broad  bats,  the  cousin."--  strolled  out  togeth>ir. 

They  turned  towards  a  small  wood,  a  short  distance 
ofl  ;  and ,  crossing  a  little  brook,  by  means  of  stepping- 
Btonci:,  found  themselves  in  a  lovely  sylvan  glade;  and, 
'Beatiug  themselves  upon  a  fallen  tree,  they  gazed  ad- 
miringly around  them. 

"  Isn't  this  lovely  ?"  exclaimed  Ninnette,  taking  oflT 
her  hat  and  fanning  her  flushed  face  ;  "  although  I've 
been  here  so  often,  I  never  get  tired  of  it.  And  just 
look  t'liere,  Carrie  '?"  .^he  added  quickly  ;  "  see  that 
sweet  little  bird's- nest  up  in  those  branches  !  It's 
deserted,  too,  and  I  mean  to  have  it  this  very  minute  !"  ' 
"  AVliy,  Ninnette  Ford  !"  exclaimed.  Carrie,  aghast ; 

"  you  don't  surely  mean  to  " 

"Yes  !"  interrupted  Ninnette,  gaily  ;  "  don't  faint, 
my  dear  cousin,  I  beg  of  you  ;  but  I'm  actually  going 
to  climb  for  it  !  I  m.ust  have  it  to  place  among  my 
curiosities,  and  I've  climbed  a  tree  before  ;  so  just 
wait  for  a  minute  and  111  get  it  !" 

"  Ninnette  !"  remonstrated  Carrie ;  but  with  a  saucy 
liackwrrtd  to.?s  of  her  glossy  curls,  Ninnette- sprang 
:rom  her  side,  and  the  next  r.iioment  was  perched  upon 
;■.  \i.\v  bninch  of  the  tree,  with  the  nest  in  her  hand, 
iir.t  as  she  turned  to  descend  she  missed  her  footing 
•.1  fell,  spraining  her'ancle  severely. 
■  Oh,  Carrie,  what  shall  1  do  ?"  .she  cried,  with  a 
t.j!iiical  f^rimace.  '•' I've  sprained  my  foot  dreadfully. 
Do  come  and  help  me  ;  I  can  hardly  move." 

C'avii'!  hastened  to  her  side,  and  helped  her  up,  at 
ilic  .same  time  administering  a  lecture  about  her  fool- 
Ishnosr,. 

"There  now,  leark  on  my  shoulder,  and  walk  slowly. 


sion  :  "  and  I  hope,  you  foolish  little  thing,  it  will 
teach  you  not  to  attempt  such  a  harum-scarum  piece 
of  business  again." 

Ninnette  made  no  reply,  save  by  a  laugh,  and  they 
managed  to  get  along,  until  they  reached  the  brook 
they  had  crossed  a  short  time  before. 

Here  they  were  obliged  to  pause,  for  Ninnette  could  ■ 
not  keep  her  footing  upon  the  slippery  stones,  neither 
could  Carrie  lift  her. 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear,"  she  cried  in  despair;  *"  the  only 
other  way  to  get  home  is  by  the  road,  and  that  is  three 
miies  of  walking.  I  can  never  go  that  distance  with 
my  lame  foot,  neither-  can  I  cross  here,  unless  I  am 
carried. " 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  assistance  to  you,  ladies  ?"  asked  a 
pleasant  '  voice  near  them,  and,  turning  quickly  round, 
they  saw  a  young  man  about  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
who  was  gazing  admiringly  at  Ninnette's  pretty,  dis- 
tressed countenance. 

For  a  moment  the  girls  were  too  much  surprised  to 
make  any  reply,  then  laying  her  hand  impulsively  upon 
his  aim,  Ninette  replied, frankly  : 

"  It's  all  owing  to  my  foolishness,  sir  !  I  went  to 
get  this  bird's  nest,  and  in  doing  so,  I  sprained  my 
ancle  ;  and  although  I  can  manage  to  get  along  on  the 
ground,  I  can't  cross  this  stream,  neither  can  I  walk 
far." 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
lift  you  across,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  that  inspired  Ninnette  with  confidence  at  once. 

"  Will  you  ?  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  »" 
she  said,  stretching  out  her  hands  ;  and,  lifting  her  in 
his  strong  arms,  the  stranger  stepped  across  the  brook, 
followed  by  Carrie,  and  placed  her  lightly  upon  her 
feat,  on  the  other  side. 

"  And  now  let  me  hold  you  up — so,  and  if  your  friend 
will  kindly  give  her  assistance,  I  think  we  can  go  on 
v/ithout  giving  you  much  pain,"  he  continued,  smil- 
ing kindly  down  upon  her,  and,  supportingher  with  his 
arm,  they  proceeded  slowly  along,  until  they  reached 
the  porch  of  her  house. 

"  uh,  I  feel  so  grateful  to  you,"  Ninnette  exclaimed, 
impulsively  holding  out  her  pretty  hand  as  he  turned 
to  leave  her.  "  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done 
without  your  help." 

"  I  am  happy  to  be  of  service  to  you,"  replied  the 
strajiger  courteously.  "  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
calling  to-inof  rpw  to  see  if  you  are  better '!" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Ninnette,  while  a  bright  flush 
sprang  to  her  cheek;  "  but  you  won't  know  who  to  ask 
for.  My  name  is  Ninnette  Ford,  and— may  I  know 
yours  ?" 

The  same  pleasant  smile  brightened  up  his  handsome 
face  as  he  pressed  a  small  card  into  her  hand,  and  then 
wishing  her  "  good  evening,"  bowed,  and  went  his 
way. 

"  Now,  Carrie,"  cried  Ninnette,  aa  her  cousin  helped 
her  into  the  house  and  placed  her  on  a  sofa;  "  run,  do, 
and  find  mother,  and  tell  her  I'm  most  killed,"  then 
as  Carrie  left  the  room,  she  glanced  at  the  card  in  her 
hand. 

•' Clarence  Worlhington,"  she  read  aloud  ;  he's  a 
gentleman,  and — and  I  like  him  already.  I  hope  he'll 
call  to-morrow,"  then  hearing  her  niother  coming,  she 
slipped  the  precious  bit  of  paper  into  her  pocket,  and 
prepared  herself  to  look  as  weak  and  interesting  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Worthington  did  call  the  next  day,  and  when 
Ninnette,  iu  the  course  of  their  conversation,  disco- 
vered that  he  was  an  artist,  and  had  come  to  L  to 

sketch  its  beautiful  scenery,  and,  moreover,  was  likely 
to  -make  a  prolonged  stay  there,  her  bright,  sparkling 
eyes  and  glowing  face  gave  evidence  of  the  pleasure 
such  information  gave.her,  and  when,  at  its  close,  Mr. 
Worthington  rose  to  talie  his  departure,  with  the  pro- 
mise that  he  would  call  again  soon,  and  bring  with 
him  some  interesting  curiosities  which  he  had  gathered 
dujing  his  travels  to  show  her. 

Ninette  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  recover  from  her  ac- 
cident. In  fact,  her  mother  began  to  get  somewhat  anx- 
ious as  tile  days  lengthened  into  weeks,  and  Ninnette's 
answer  continued  to  be  : 

"  It  doesn't  feel  strong  enough  for  me  to  venture 
out  yet,  mamma." 

lu  the  meantime  Mr.  Worthington  continued  his 
viaits,  andrvery  pleasant  visits  they  were,  too  |  and 
after  awhile  Ninnette'  began  to  watch  for  his  coming 
with  a  sort  of  en^ef,  joyful  anticipation,  and  feel 
strangely  disappointed  if  he  failed  to  present  himself  at 
the  appointed  time.  Hewassodifi'erent  frcin  the  majority 
of  her  gentlemen  friends  ;  he  possessed  such  a 
fund  of  intei  csting  information,  harmonised  with  her 
on  4^  many  subjects,  and  had,  moreover,  such  a  view 


underlying  the  lighter  and  gayer  part  of  his  nature, 
that  almost  before  she  knew  it  the  sound  of  his  foot- 
fall, the  warm  earnest  pressure  jof  his  hand,  and  at 
last  the  mere  mention  of  his  name-  was  sufficient  to 
send  queer  delighful  thrjlla  through  her  frame  and  a 
dewy  sparkle  to  her  eye. 

"She  in  love  with  him?"  she  told  herself  agaio 
and  again ;  "  no,  no  I  nothing  of  that  kind  !  it  wat 
only  that  he  was  such  a  pleasant  companion  !  and  nov^ 
that  she  knew  him  better,  his  nature  showed  itself  sc 
good,  so  noble,  and  so'  worthy  to  be  admired  ;"  bu; 
sage  Carrie,  who  watched  proceedings  with  no  smal 
interest,  knew  better  than  to  believe  such  nonsense  : 
and  she  contented  herself  with  shaking  her  head  ro- 
guishly at  Nina,  and  putting  on  most  comical  giimaces 
whenever  Mr,  Worthington  was  announced.  Her  time 
for  speech  hadn't  come  yet.  I  - 

But  all  things  must  have  their  limit,  and  Ninnette 
pitying  her  mother's  solicitude,  at  last  declared  herseli 
well,  and  started  out  one  afternoon  for  a  walk.  Of 
course  it  was  natuial  that  her  steps  should  turn  to- 
ward the  locality  where  she  had  first  met  the  person 
who  was  fast  engrossing  all  her  thoughts  in  spite  oi 
her  most  vehement  assertions  to  the  contrary. 

"  Ah  !  Miss  Ford,"  he  exclaimed  springing  up  and 
grasping  her  hand  ;  so  you  have  ventured  out  at  last  ?'' 

"  Yes,  I  thought  I  might  as  well,"  replied  Ninnette 
as  composedly  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  then  drawing  a  little  nearer,  "  what  an  ex- 
quisite picture  that  is,  Mr.  Worthington.  I  do  think 
you  paint  beautifully  !" 

"  Thank  you  !"  replied  the  gentleman  ;  then  aftei 
a  moment's  silence  he  continued  ;  "  but  there  is  one 
picture,  far  more  attractive  than  that,  which  comes 
between  me  and  everything  else.  It  is  at  my  side, 
now.  Miss  Ford  !" 

Ninnette  gave  a  quick  gasp,  and  then  was  -  still : 
and  the  next  moment  an  arm  stole  lovinnlg  around 
her. 

"  May  I  place  that  picture  in  my  heart,  and  wear 
it  there  always,  darling  !  Will  you  be  my  own  sweel 
wife  ?" 

I  didn't  hear  what  she  said,  reader,  I  don't  ap- 
prove of  such  nonsensical  doings  ;  but  after  the  lapse 
of  about  five  seconds,  they  were  kissmg  each  other  at 
if  they  enjoyed  it,  and  I  dare  say  they  did,  although 
I  can't  speak  from  experience, 

"  Ha,  ha,  Miss  Ninnette  !"  cried  Carrie  a  few  hours 
after,  a*  Nina  stood  before  her,  rosy  and  smiling  ; 
"  what  a  loving  couple  I  saw  walking  up  the  path  £ 
few  moments  ago  !  and  this  explains  it  !"  she  con 
tinned,  pointing  to  the  sparkling  gem  that  graced  Nin 
nette's  white  finger  ;  "  you  have  kept  your  vow  mos'. 
bravely,  have  you  not,  my  pretty  cousin  ?  What  dc 
you  *think  of  my  powers  of  prophecy  now  ?" 

"  Well  the  fact  is,"  replied  Ninnette  demurely  , 

I've  been  cogitating  over  that  matter  for  some  time 
past,  and  I've  arrived  finally  at  the  conclusion  iSiat  nij 
vow  was  better  broken  than  kept  !" 

"  And  how  about  the  conceited  popinjays  who  were 
to  be  taught  such  a  severe  and  highly  instructive  les- 
son V  pursued  Carrie,  mercilessly. 

"  Well  you  see,  cousii,"  stammered  Ninnette,  look- 
ing desperately  around  ror  some  way  of  escape  ;  "  you 
see  I — they  -we— well  the  fact  is,  tLc  court's  ad- 
journed !" 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have  appointed  Lieu 
tenant  G.  Pollard  to  the  Loudon.  The  medal  for  long 
service  and  good  conduct  has  been  awarded  to  W.  W. 
Small,  late  gunner's  mate  of  the  St.  Vincent. 

Army  Officers'  Commission. — The  Royal  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  grievance! 
complained- of  in  the  army  oificers' memorials  metagait 
on  Saturday,  at  the  War  Office,  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther considering  their  report.  All  the  commissioner! 
were  present,  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  R.  Knox. 

The  Autumn  Manceuvres. — The  Mornincj  Posh 
says  : — A  difficulty  has  arisen  as  to  some  of  the  militia 
regiments  which  have  been  selected  to  take  part  in 
the  Aldershott  manceuvres.  Petitions  have  been 
sent  to  the  War  Ofijce  from  more  than  one  county, 
complaining  of  the  inconvenience  likely  to  arise  from 
the  absence  of  agricultural  labourers  in  June,  wheB 
h&ymaking  is  at  its  height. 

The  East  African  Slave  Trade. — The  Telegraph. 
alluding  to  the  forthcoming  meeting  at  the  Duke  oi 
Sutherland's  residence  on  the  East  African  slava 
trade,  hopes  it  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
efl'ort  to  couple  with  the  records  of  England  the  utter 
and  final  annihilation  of  this  infernal  tralflc. 

The  rapid  and  daily  increasing  sale  of  Williams  and  Co  '3 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  p;reat  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Prices,  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s  lOd.  per  lb 
9."  Pntipl  ^Jtrt^pf  Tlrhi;-^ 
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ID  VENTURES  OF  A  MOUNTED 
TROOPER. 

BT  J.  B.  BORLASE, 

Author  0/  "  Night  Fossiciers,"  *' Daring  D^di," 

No.  xr. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  ESCORT. 

Story -telling,  I  don't  suppose,  is  more  common  to 
any  people  than  to  the  Australians  ;  not  even  the  in- 
habitants of  those  eastern  nations  amongst  whom 
Btory-telling  is  followed  by  many  as  a  profession,  and 
a  lucrative  one  to  boot.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
bhis,  but  two  will  suffice.  Firstly,  then,  everyone  has 
something  worth  telling,  for  it  is  impossible  to  rough 
It  for  long  in  new  and  unsettled  countries  without 
meeting  strange  adventures,  odd  incidents,  and  other 
interesting  matter  for  narrating  ;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  long  hours  spent  over  the  evening  camp- 
Ere,  after  damper  and  tea  have  been  disposed  of^ 
when  no  books  or  cards  are  procurable,  leave  open  no 
other  pleasurable  mode  of  passing  the  time,  except 
that  of  sprnning  yarns  or  singing  songs,  both  of  which 
are  hallovred  by  common  custom. 

Thus  it  happened  that  one  bright  autumnal  even- 
izig  in  the  April  of  1865,  myself  and  those  other 
mounrted  tropers  who  had  been  riding  all  day  long 
through  a  dreary  tract  of  salt  bush  country,  in  the 
inhospitable  districts  of  the  Nervan,  camptd  beside  a 
water-hole  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  and,  having  made 
our  tea  and  damper,  and  discussed  the  same  with  a 
true  bush  appetite,  we  disposed  ourselves  around  the 
crackling  fire  in  as  comfortable  attitudes  as  possible, 
with  our  saddles  to  lean  against,  and  drew  lots  who 
should  spin  the  first  yarn. 

Pipes  having  been  first  lighted,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  first  victim  happened  to  be  the  senior  trooper 
amongst  us,  and  from  this  fact  we  expected  a  rich 
ti-eat,  for  he  had  been  in  the  service  for  fifteen  years 
and  had  as  many  scars  and  bullet  holes  in  his  body  as 
any  grey-hertded  pensioner  in  Chelsea  Hospital. 

*  Am  I  to  stick  to  the  truth  or  pull  the  longbow  ^ 
bit,  lads  ?"  he  asked  with  a  laugh. 

"  The  truth,  bj'  all  means,  Mac,"  we  cried  unani- 
mously ;  "  a  real  adventure  of  your  own,  aud  one  that 
we  h;ive  never  heard  before." 

"  Then  I  shall  tell  you  about  the  gold  escort  rob- 
bery, wherein  I  played  a  prominent  part  ;  but,  per- 
haps you  read  all  about  it  in  the  newspapers  at  the 
tinae  I" 

Now  we  had  read  all  about  it  in  the  papers,  every 
one  of  us,  but,  as  there  is  nothing  like  hearing  the  ac- 
count of  a  thing  from  a  real  actor  in  the  scene,  we 
urged  M'Phersqa  to  commence,  and  the  following  was 
■  the  account  he  gave  us  : — 

It's  now  just  twelve  years  siii«>e  what  I  am 
joing  to  tell  you  about  ,took  place.  Thii  gold  fever  was 
then  at  its  height,  and  one  of  the  richest,  diggings  in 
Victoiia  at  that  time  was  the  M'lvor.  Nuggets  were 
almost  ae  pleHtifu">  at  M'lvor  in  thosfs  3i4«,t  <i3  potatoes 
iu  an  Irishman's  garden  ;  in  fact,  the  existence  of  gold 
IB  the  locality  was  first  discovered  through  the  wheels 
af  a  passing  waggon  turning  up  some  large  nuggets. 

Now,  at  that  tijue  I  was  a  sergeantin  the  Victorian 
Mounted  Police,  and  for  some  months  had  been 
quartered  on  this  goldfield,  with  half  a  dozen  troopers 
under  me  ;  and  for  the  whole  of  that  period  our 
chief  work  had  been  the  rather  monotonous  one  of 
forming  a  kind  of  body-guard  to  the  Gold  Comniis. 
^  Bioner  when  he  rendered  himself  peculiarly  unpopu- 
lar, which  was  the  case  almost  daily,  aud  in  occa- 
sionally helping  him  to  hunt  down  such  diggers  as 
iould  not  or  would  not  pay  their  licence  fees.  I,  there- 
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fore,  was  not  at  all  sorry  when  one  morning  I  learned 
that  myself  and  three  of  niy  men  wore  told  off  to  form 
the  gold  escort  down  to  Melbourne. 

Of  course  you  are  aware  that  in  those  days  all  the 
gold  brought  by  the  Government  Commissioners  from 
the  diggers  was  once  a  month  sent  to  the  metropolis 
under  a  strong  guard.  This  time  the  quantity  was 
even  larger  than  usual — namely,  2,223  ounces  of  gold 
and  £700  worth  of  money,  which  waspackedup  in  two 
strong  boxes,  that  I  myself  saw  securely  placed  in 
the  cart  from  out  the  Commissioner's  tent,  five  mi- 
nutes before  we  started. 

A  large  crowd  had  assembled  to  witness  our  de- 
parture, and  this  was  usually  the  case,  for  there  are 
always  lots  of  idle  people  on  the  diggings,  and,  be- 
sides that,  it  was  the  custom  to  allow  any  diggers  who 
cared  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  to  send  down 
the  nuggets  aud  gold  dust  under  our  protection,  no 
matter  how  large  or  how  small  the  quantity,  aud  it 
was  natural  that  tliese  men  should  like  to  take  a  last 
look  at  the  vehicle  which  bore  away  their  hard,  yet 
often  large,  earnings. 

Well,  amid  hearty  cheors  from  this  mixed  assembly, 
away  we  rattled,  the  escort  superintendent  and  my- 
self in  front,  then  the  cart  with  its  four  horses,  and  the 
three  mounted  troopeis  bringing  up  the  rear,  their 
drawn  swords  glittering  in  the  morning  sunshine. 

The  police  were  very  differently  uniformed  and  ac. 
coutred  in  those  days  from  what  they  are  now,  for  they 
wore  bright  blue  trousers  and  shell  jackets  of  the  same 
colour,  with  red  facings  and  red  woollen  epaulette's 
Their  stocks  were  as  stiff  and  uncomfortable  as  though 
they  haS  been  iron  collars,  aud  the  peaks  of  their 
ugly,  cumbrous  shakoes  came  down  over  their  ears  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  could  scarcely  see  from  under 
them.  They  were  armed  with  sword,  carbine,  and 
single-barrelled  horse  pistol.  Upon  this  occasion  only 
the  superintendent  and  myself  had  revolvers,  aud 
those  of  the  early  pepper-box  shape,  aud  very  infe- 
ior  to  the  splendid  weapons  supplied  to  us  now. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  we  were  all  jn  the 
highest  spirits.  Before  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  the 
township  of  MTvor  had  been  left  far  behind,  and  we 
were  travelhng  thi-ough  the  open  bush,  with  no  signs 
of  life  around  us  except  the  gorgeously  plumaged 
parrots  and  yellow-crested  cockatoos  that  screamed 
discordantly  from  tree  branches,  and  the  musical  buzz- 
ing bush  llies  and  mosquitoes,  whose  attacks  were 
sometimes  unbearable. 

The  bush  seemed  that  day  to  have  assumed  its 
brightest  tints,  for  the  black,  funereal  foliage  of  the 
gum  bark  and  shea  oaks  was  relieved  by  the  gay  yel- 
low flov.  ei  s  aijd  green  leaves  of  the  golden  wattle,  whose 
blossoms  hurig  in  rich  clusters,  resembling  at  a  dis- 
tance those  of  the  English  laburnam,  but  filled  with  a 
fragrance  equal  to  that  of  the  clematis. 

Little  did  any  of  us  think,  amid  this  bright  and 
fairy-like  scene,  that  death  was  hovering  before  us,  and 
that  ere  another  hour  had  passed  away  more  than  half 
our  number  would  be  lying  mangled  and  bleeding  in 
the  little  low,  jolting  cart  aiound  which  wc  were  now 
so  gaily  riding. 

An  armed  escort  had  never  j^i  been  attacked,  either 
in -Victoria  or  New  South  Waies,  and  I  am  sure  that 
had  any  of  us  iiinted  at  probability  of  such  an  event, 
the  rest,  to  a  man,  would  have  vVeated  the  idea  with 
ridicule  or  contempt. 

When,  therefore,  we  had  left  M'lvor  about  seven 
miles  l)ehind  uf,  and  on  turning  a  point  in  the  road 
noticed  a  tree  lying  right  across  our  path,  we  saw  in  the 
iftcident  nothing  remarkable,  nor  did  we  bestow  a 
second  glance  at  an  old  miu-mia  that  stood  in  the  bush 
close  by  it.  The  superintendent  and  mj'self  were  con- 
versing on  some  matter  or  other  as  we  rode  along  about 
twenty  yards  in  advance  of  the  rest,  and  we  sinmlta- 
ncously  leaped  ovir  horsts  over  the  trunk,  leaving  the 
cart  to  go  round  it,  a  feat  ensily  to  be  accomplished. 

Suddenly  we  were  startled  by  the  report  of  fire- 
arms— the  discharge  of  seven  or  eight  shots  in  rapid 
succession — and  on  wheeling  siiarp  round  we  saw  tiiat 
the  cart  was  surrounded  by  eight  or  nine  armed  men, 
and  that  the  driver  and  the  three  troopers  had  been 
shot  down,  and  lay  stretched  out  on  the  ground  as 
though  dead. 

"Shall  we  attack  them  ?"  asked  the  superintendent. 
"  The  odds  seem  terrible  aeainst  us." 


I  did  not  re;)l\',  but  I  rode  backwards  a  few  yards, 
and  discharged  three  barrels  of  my  revolver  at  the  men 
as  they  stood  Iniddled  together,  lifting  the  boxes  of 
gold  out  of  the  curt. 

Four  or  five  of  them  immmediately  hurried  round 
and  treated  me  to  a  volley  from  their  guns,  which, 
missing  me,  wounded  my  horse  in  three  places. 

I  hereupon  got  out  of  range,  rejoining  my  compa< 
nion. 

"  Well,  M'Pherson,  what  are  wc  to  do  ?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know;  y'l  K.re  commanding-officsi 
here,"  I  ansv.-cred  rather  tartly. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  the  nearest  Government  sta- 
tion V 

"  Three  mUes." 

"  Then  you  shall  ride  there  for  succour,  and  mean" 
while  I  will  stop  here  and  keep  my  ej^e  upon  these  fel- 
lows. Should  they  leave,  I  will  follow  them  closely, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  track  my  horse's  hool- 
prints.'.' 

Of  course  I  had  no  option  but  to  obey,  and  although 
my  poor  hors?  seemed  to  be  in  great  pair.,  I  spurred 
him  to  his  full  speed,  and  a  quarter  of  an  iiour  snlliced 
to  take  us  to  the  little  police  outstation,  at  the  door  oi 
which  he  dropped  down  dead. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  communicate  my  intelligence, 
and  although  there  were  only  tv.-o  trooper.?  at  the  sta- 
tion, thej'  quite  disregarded  the  heavy  odds  against 
them,  and  were  impatient  to  avenge  their  fallen  com- 
rades. I  was  speedily  mounted  on  a  fresh  hoi-se, 
and  together  we  galloped  back  towards  the  scene  of 
action. 

On  our  way  we  overtook  three  mounted  diggers 
going  up  to  the  Jrivor,  and  upon  hurriedly  acquaint- 
ing them  with  the  facts  of  the  ca^e,  thev  offered  to  join 
us,  aud,  being  all  well  armed,  they  formed  no  meau 
addition  to  our  force. 

Presently  we  arrived  upon  the  spot  v.'here  the  attack 
had  taken  place.  Tbj;re  was  the  waggon,  and  beside 
it  stood  a  bushnian,  who  had  evidently  just  lifted  the 
wounded  meu  into  it,  and  laid  them  side  by  side. 

He  was  a  tall,  herculean-looking  fellow,  aud  hia 
countenuncB  wore  an  expression  of  utter  bewilderment^ 
as  well  it  might,  under  the  circumstances. 

After  thanking  him  for  his  generosity  to  our  com- 
rades, we  eagerly  questioned  him  as  to  whether  he 
had  seen  any  of  the  robbers,  and  which  way  they  had 
fled. 

He  replied  that  he  had  been  out  looking  for  cattle, 
and  suddenly  came  upon  the  cart  and  the  wounded 
man.  Just  before  this  he  had  met  a  p.".rty  of  eight  or. 
nine  on  horseback,  I'iding  apparently  in  great  haste, 
and  at  about  a  huiidred  yards  in  their  rear  another 
hoiseman,  spurring  h;'.rd,  aud  holding  a  revolver  in  his 
right  hand — that  they  had  gone  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, and  must  be  by  now  at  least  a  couple  of  mUes  dis' 
tant.- 

He  proffered  to  guide  us,  and  we  readily  accepted  ; 
but,  as  we  did  not  care  to  come  up  with  the  fellows 
until  they  reached  their  camping  ground,  and  felt  con- 
viiiced  that  the  superintendent  would  hang  on  their 
rear  and  keep  them  in  view,  we  spent  a  few  minutes 
in  looking  round  us. 

Our  first  consideration  was  the  wounded.  We  found 
that  one  of  the  troopers  was  shot  ifn  the  thigh  ;  the 
second  received  a  bail  in  the  side,  above  ilie  region  of 
the  lungs,  and  the  tip  of  his  nose  was  t;iken  off  ;  the 
third  was  wounded  in  the  cheek  and  nose,  aud  the 
driver  had  been  shot  in  the  knee.  The  troojjer  who  wa:= 
shot  in  the  thigh  had,  in  falling  from  Ms  horse  dislo- 
cated his  shoulder,  aud  the  driver  had  a  rib  broken  by 
one  of  the  robbers,  who  kicked  him  aside  to  get  at  the 
gold. 

All  the  wounds  were  inflicted  with  bullets,  with  vni 
exception,  that  exception  being  that  one  of  the  men 
was  shot  with  a  slug. 

Of  course  most  of  this  we  learnt  afterwards  from  the 
report  of  the  attendant  surgeon. 

As  to  the  troop  horses  and  those  that  drew  the  cart, 
not  one  could  we  see,  with  the  exception  of  a  poor  ani- 
mal who  lay  dead  on  the  ground.  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  all  the  others  were  wounded,  and  pro- 
bably, maddened  by  the  pain,  thej-  had  by  this  tiii:c 
galloped  miles  away  into  the  bush. 

We  next  searched  t'ne  mia-mia,  which,  a.s  you 
know,  is  a  kind  of  tent,  but  built  \iith  green  boughs 
that  are  thickly  '•overed  with  leaves — the  black  fellow': 
most  exalted  idea  of  a  habitation. 

In  it  was  found  a  double-barrelled  gun.  several  pan- 
nikins, one  of  which  was  indented  with  the  initials 
W.  H.,  also  two  pea  jackets  and  a  comforter.  A  shv.rt 
distance  off  in  the  scrub  we  discovered  four  horses 
which  had  evidently  belonged  to  the  robbers. 

We  at  once  took  possession  of  these,  and,  as  it  was 
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jf  the  greatest  importance  to  get  our  poor  wounded 
men  under  the  doctor's  hands  as  speedily  as  possible, 
ft-e  harnessed  them  to  the  cart,  and  one  of  the  diggers, 
though  very  loth  to  relinquish  the  sport  of  pursuing 
the  robbers,  consented  to  drive  them  back  to  M'lvor. 

We  had  scarcely  started  them  off  when  we  perceived 
from  an  opposite  direction  four  horsemen  approaching 
us.  When  they  came  u;5  they  turned  out  to  be  Sergeant 
Langly  and  three  troopers  from  the  Curragal  station, 
and  with  them  we  now  numbered  eight  well-armed 
and  well-mounted  men,  exclusive  of  tlie  guide,  and 
considered  ourselves  quite  a  match  for  tlie  outlaws 
when  we  should  come  up  with  them,  though,  without 
n  doubt,  from  the  footp<-ints  and  other  evidence  we  had 
seen,  they  were  altogether  not  less  than  thirteen  or 
fourteen  in  nvmiber. 

The  bushman  now  told  us  that  he  had-his  horn  close 
by,  and  being  begged  to  hurry  he  Cjuickly  found  it,  and, 
leading  the  way  by  about  a  dozen  yards  or  so,  we  all 
followed  him,  every  man  of  us  burning  with  anxiety 
to  overtake  the  blood-stained  wretches  who  had 
plotted  and  perpetrated  so  treacherous  and  daring  an 
attack  upon  her  Majesty's  escopt. 

V\'e  followed  tip  the  trail  rapidly,  for  the  number  of 
hoofprints  on  the  soft,  rain-sodden  grass  were  as  plain 
a  guide  to  us  ae  direction  posts  could  have  been.  One 
thing  troubled  me,  however — I  could  not  see  the  tracks 
of  the  superintendent's  horse  anywhere.  I  could  not 
have  mistaken  them,  for  his  charger's 'off  forefoot 
turned  in  a  little,  and  this  peculiarity  would  have  been 
clearly  noticeable  in  the  trail.  In  many  places  too  the 
hoof  marks  did  not  look  so  fresh  as  they  should  have 
done — in  fact,  they  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  at 
least  five  or  six  hours  old. 

These  things  made  me  entertain  some  suspicions  of 
our  guide,  but  his  whole  conduct  had  been  .so  humane, 
open,  and  unaffected  that  1  did  not  like  to  hint  my 
doubts  to  the  rest. 

They  happened  to  be  correct  in  the  end,  for  after  a 
twelve  miles'  ride  the  hoofprints  turned  to  the  right, 
and,  to  our  indignation  and  disgust,  after  following 
them  for  a  couple  of  hours  through  dense  scrub  and 
winding  tracks,  we  found  ourselves  alongside  the  mia- 
mia  again. 

We  guessed  the  trick  that  hud  been  put  upon  us  at 
onco.  The  rascals  had,  no  doubt,  ridden  this  long 
round  hours  previously  to  the  attack  <m  the  escort, 
and  it  was  done -with  a  special  purpose. 

The  bushman  was  one  of  themselves  ;  he  had  ar-_ 
rived  as j  stranger  ;  after  they  had  cleared  away  with 
their  booty  he  had  lifted  the  wounded  men  into  the 
cart,  and  remained  by  it  until  we  returned,  knowing 
that  we  were  almost  sure  to  take  his  word  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  robbers  had  ridden,  and  accept 
him  as  our  guide.  He  had,  of  course,  led  us  along  the 
false  trail,  and  this  secured  his  comrades  a  good  thiee- 
hours  to  ■.'/•t  away. 

Tliis  view  of  the  case  certainly  struck  every  one  of 
us,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  guide  found  himself 
Biu  rounded  before  he  could  slink  away  by  half  a  dozen 
dtjtornuned  men,  who,  utterly  oblivious  of  his  protesta- 
tions of  innocence,  bound  him  to  his  saddle  by  pass- 
ing a  trail-rope  roimd  his  waist,  across  his  legs,  and 
thence  around  his  horse's  belly,  secured  his  hands  be- 
aind  his  brick,  and  informed  him  that  he  must  accom- 
pany us  as  a  prisoner. 

We  had  now  to  go  all  over  our  work  again  ;  but,  as 
(ve  had  still  five  hours  of-  daylight  before  us,  we  did 
not  despair  ;  and,  making  a  broad  cast,  we  presently 
hit  on  the  right  trail,  leading  in  a  totally  opposite  di- 
rection to  the  one  along  which  the  false  guide  had  con- 
ducted ns,  and.  tiio  footprints  being  very  fresh,  we 
followed  it  rapidly. 

AVe  knew  that  the  roobers  must  be  many  miles  dis- 
vmt  by  this  time,  but  we  felt  assured  that  they  would 
c;.i:ip  t-orr.ewhere  soon  after  darkness  set  in,  tor  their 
hovsvs'  sake  ns  w<:ll  as  their  own,  and  while  they  slept 
wc-  f;:;o"!d  Le  down  upon  them. 

I  0(;uld  plainly  RCf.  the.  hoof-prints  of  the  supcrin- 
tcmlent's  hor.so  now,  and  I  doubted  not  but  that'  he 

v.  ;i-.dd  follow  them  up  at  »  distance  until  they  halted, 
nr.'l  then  I'eturn  on  the  trail  to  meet  us,  and  apprise  us 
o!  their  whereabouts. 

I  was  right  in  my  conjectures.  AVe  followed  the 
ti-  .i!  all  d.iy,  and  we  continued  it  when  the  moon  ro.se, 

:\t  h'.:t  we  met  a  hor.=*?man,  who  turned  out  to  lie^' 
'I;  ' .<:!l)orliiteu<'.ent.  He  called  me  aside,  and  brieCy 
t.  .1  i:,<;  ihat^  after  I  had  liddiui  away  for  aid  and  the 
mj' !.  ].s  liail  n;:;dc  oft,  he  followed  thom  someway 
lu-.i-.Tho  r.crub,  and  treated  them  to  .six  shots  from 
hi.s  rcvolvei-,  only  wounding  one  man  ;  and  thereupon 
Kiin:e  of  them  had  turned  round  and  fired  at  him 
with  their  double-b.arrelled  gun.s,  and  with  such  pre- 

vi.  -.iun  that  he  henceforth  had  preferred  following  them  , 


at  a  more  respectful  distance.  He  accordingly 
wheeled  round  his  horse  to  make  them  fancy  that  he 
was  riding  away,  and  when  they  had  got  a  mile  or  two 
ahead  he  h.-id  followed  them  up  cautiously,  and  had 
tracked  them  to  their  camping  place,  which  was  only  a 
couple  of  miles  distant.  He  said  that  there  were 
thirteen  of  them  in  all,  that  evei-y  one  of  them  had  a 
gun,  and  that  they  had  abstained  from  lighting  a  fire 
for  fear  of  attracting  notice. 

We  now  held  a  brief  council  of  war,  and  it  was  de- 
termined that  we  should  continue  the  advance  on  foot, 
as  the  neigh  of  a  horse  or  the  clinking  of  our  accoutre- 
ments might  give  the  alarm  in  time  for  the  robbers  to 
effect  an  escape.  We,  therefore,  picketed  our  steeds, 
and,  having  first  taken  the  guide  down  from  his  horse 
and  secured  him  so  thoroughly  over  every  part  of  his 
legs,  arms,  and  body  with  ropes  that  it  would  have 
taken  a  Davenport  brother  an  hour  to  untie  him,  we 
threw  hint  on  the  grass,  and,  following  the  superin- 
tendent, crept  in  through  the  silence  and  solitude  of 
the  bush  upon  our  unsuspecting  prey. 

I  was  next  the  superintendent,  and  all  the  rest  fol- 
lowed in  Indian  file. 

"  Hist,"  said  our  conductor,  at  length  coming  to  a 
stop,  and  parting  the  scrub  in  front  of  him,  "  there 
they  are  ;  are  you  all  loaded  ?" 

'•  Where  are  they,"  I  whispered,  "  I  can't  see  a  soul," 
and  I  peered  around  the  little  open  glade,  into  which 
the  moon  was  brightly  shining,  but  not  a  human  being 
was  visible. 

'"Gone!"  cried  the  superintendent,  half  crazy  with 
rage,  and  rushing  out  intu  the  open,  revolver  in  hand. 

Well,  we  searched  everywhere,  but  not  a  token  of  a 
horse  or  m.an  could  we  find,  though  the  superintendent 
swore  again  and  again  that  he  had  seen  them  all 
quietly  camped  there,  as  though  for  the  night,  not  half 
an  hour  previously.  To  increase  our  chagrin,  on  re- 
turning to  the  place  where  we  had  left  our  horses,  we 
found  them  all  gone,  and  our  prisoner  also  had  dis- 
appeai-ed,  his  ropes,  hacked  in  a  hundred  pieces,  lying 
scattered  on  the  ground. 

In  time  most  of  the  escort  robbers  were  captured, 
but  not  one  of  us  who  followed  their  trail  on  that 
eventful  day  and  night  had  part  in  their  ap- 
prehension. They  were  tried  and  condemned,  and 
met  with  the  pullishment  they  so  richly  deserved. 
Most  of  the  gold  was  also  recovered,  and  since 
that  time  never  has  so  daring  and  well-planned  an 
o  itrage  been  attempted  in  these  colonies.  It  is  tne 
o  ily  instance  on  record  vi'here  more  than  nine  outlaws 
^  -ve  boeen  banded  together  in  crime. 


THE  DISENTHRALLED.  ' 
He  had  bowed  down  to  drunkenness ; 

An  abject  worshipper  ; 
The  pulse  of  manhood's  pride  haogone. 

Too  faint  and  cold  to  stir  ; 
And  he  had  given  his  spirit  up 

Upon  tiie  humblest  tlirall  ; 
And,  bowing  to  the  poisoned  cup. 

He  gloried  in  his  fall. 

There  came  a  change— the  cloud  rolled  off, 

And  light  fell  on  his  brain — 
And,  like  the  passing  of  a  dream 

That  Cometh  not  again, 
The  shadow  of  his  spirit  fled  ; 

He  saw  the  gulf  before. 
He  shuddered  at  the  waste  behind. 

And  waSj  a  man  once  more. 

He  shook  the  serpent's  folds  away 

That  gathered  round  his  heart, 
As  shakes  the  sturdy  forest  oak 

Its  poison  vine  apart ; 
He  stood  erect  -returning  pride 

Grew  terribly  within. 
And  conscience  sat  in  judgment  CD 

His  most  familiar  sin. 

The  light  of  intellect  again 

Along  his  pathway  sirone, 
And  reason  like  a  monarch,  stood 

Upon  its  goldt-n  throne  ; 
The  honoured  aud  tlic  wise  once  moro 

Within  his  presence  came — 
And  lingered  oft  on  lovely  lips 

His  once  forbiiklcn  name. 

There  may  be  glory  in  the  might 

That  treadeth  nations  down  — 
AVreaths  for  the  crimson  w  arrior. 

Pride  for  the  kingly  crown. 
But  glorious  is  that  triumph  hoiu- 

The  disenthralled  s-hall  find, 
AVlien  evil  passion  bnweth  down 

Unto  the  godlike  miiul. 


UNDER  THE  MAPLES. 

Under  the  maples  sat  Jenny  aud  I, 

Ever  so  many  years  ago, 
Watching  the  streamlet  murmuring  by. 

And  gurgling  a  loVe  song  in  Its  flow ; 
And  fleecy  clo'udS  in  a  phantom  troop 

Scndded  across  the  bright  blue  sky. 
While  our  hearts  were  weaving,  in  many  a^hoop, 

A  mesh  for  the  loves  of  Jenny  aud  I. 

It  seemed  not  strange  that  her  tiny  hand 

Should  nestle  .so  trustingly  fond  in  mine. 
And  her  auburn  ringlets'  gold-brown  strand 

My  clumsy  lingers  like  silk  should  twine ; 
And  right  it  seemed  that  her  bright  young  head 

Should  fiud  a  pillow  upon  my  breast. 
As  the  clouds,  in  gold  and  purple  and  red, 

Sauk  royally  down  in  the  far  off  west. 

For  I  that  old,  old  story  had  told — 

The  story  of  anxious  hopes  and  fears- 
While  over  her  ringlet;;'  dark  brown  gold| 

Was  falling  a  shower  of  pearly  tears- 
Tears  that  hung  on  her  eyelids'  fringe, 

Like  dew  on  the  fresh-born  buds  of  May — 
And  her  blushes  deepened  their  roseate  tinge- 
As  I  tenderly  kissed  those  tears  away. 

Her  heart  was  mine,  though  her  lips  refused. 

To  utter  that  longed-for  syllable,  "  Yes  ;" 
But  mnsing  she  sighed,  and  sighing  she  mused. 

What  meant  her  sighs  and  her  musing— guess  ? 
So  then  wo  pledged  by  the  streamlet's  flow, 

As  the  stars  peeped  out  from  the  twilight  sky. 
Ever  po  many  years  ago, 

Under  the  maples,  Jenny  and  I. 

There  are  frosty  streaks  in  the  auburn  hair, 

That  twined  ronnd  my  fingers  long  ago. 
And  the  brow  of  my  wife  may  be  less  fair 

Than  it  seemed  in  th;)t  sunset's  ruddy  glow ; 
But  I  'know  when  I  clasp  her  to  my  breast. 

There's  a  wilder  thrill  than  in  days  gone  by, 
When  the  clouds  sunk  royally  down  the  west. 

As  under  the  maples  sat  Jenny  and  I. 


Thirteen  medical  students  were  charged  at  Bow-street 
Police-office,  London,  May  11th,  with  riotous  conduct 
and  assaulting  the  police  on  Saturday  night.  One  was 
fined  £5,  another  20s.,  and  the  remainder,  not  being 
i<i'"»rjfied.  were  discharged. 


The  Indian  Famixe. — A  Times'  Calcutta  telegram 
says  : — The  want  of  water  causes  severe  distress  in 
Bengal,  stopping  the  silk  manufactvire.  The  Tirhool 
carters  are  promised  five  pounds  compensation  foi 
each  dead  buUoek.  The  Government's  Calcutta 
balance  is  only  seventeen  lacs.  A  severe  gale  in 
Madras  is  threatening  Bengal. 

A  Fe.irful  Situation. — A  young  lad,  named  John 
Dwyer,  residing  in  the  suburbs  of  Bray,  has  hsa  C 
hair-breadth  escape  from  a  terrible  death.    It  appeara 
that  the  boy,  who  is  about  14  years  of  age,  set  out 
the  morning  of  May  II,  with  two  companions,  on  a 
birds' -nesting    expedition,     in     the    direction  of 
Killiney.    A  nest  was  discovered  on  the  topmost 
branch  of    a  tall  tree    that    overhwng  the  road, 
[  and  to  Dwyer,  who  was  the  oldest  and  the  most  skilful 
climber  of  the  three,  was  entrusted  the  perilous  task 
j  of  securing  it.    He  succeeded  in  scaling  the  road  wall, 
and  climbing  thence  into  the  tree,  and  wit"hout  much 
difficulty  reached  the  branch  on  which  the  nest  was 
\  placed.     It  happened,  however,  that  the  branch  pro< 
'  jected  almost  at  right  angles  over  the  road,  and  ta 
j  secure  the  prize  it  was  necessary  to  crawl  out  to  its 
!  furthest  extremity.     Dwyer  had  almost  reached  it 
when  he  suddenly  slipped,  swung  completely  round, 
and  hung  suspended  in  the  air  at  least  40  feet  frora 
'  the  ground.     He  made  a  desperate  but  unsuccessful 
'  effort  to  regain  his  po;-ition,  and  then  shouted  franti- 
cally to  his  companions  for  assistance.      But  they 
■  were  powerless  to  assist  him,  and  they  stood  with  the 
few  chance  passers-by  whom  his  cries  had  attracted 
to  the  spot,  gazing  in  silence  at  the  terrible  sight,  and. 
every  rnoment   expecting  the  wi-etched  boy  to  be 
dashed  to  pieces  at  theu-  feet,  while  they  stood  there 
powerless  to  help  him.     The  branch  from  which  ha 
hung  was  so  long  and  so  slender  that  any  one  climbing 
to  his  assistance  would  only  precipitate  his  destruc- 
tion.   At  last  an  idea  suggested  itself  to  a  woman 
who  joined  the  group  of  twenty  or  thirty  persons  that 
were  collected  on  the  spot.    At  her  suggestion  a  broad 
sheet  was  procured  from  _  a  neighbouring  house,  and 
was  held  extended  shoulder  high  by  a  dozen  men 
right    over    the     spot    where    the    boy  should 
fall.     They  shouted  to  him  to  let  himself  drop, 
but  he  was  too  paralysed  with  terror  to  understand  or 
obey  them.     They '  were  accordingly  obliged  to  waiJ-- 
watchfully  for  about  five  minutes  till  his  grasp  relaxed- 
from  sheer  exhaustion.     Theu,  down  he  came  with  a 
i'ush,  turning  twice  completely  over  as  he  fell.  Just 
he  touched  the  sheet  it  was  lowered  almost  to  the 
ground,  and  the  force  of  the  fall  was  thus  so  com- 
pletely broken  that  the  boy  stepped  from  the  sheet  to 
the  ground,  perfectly  uninjured,  with  the  exception  of 
some  livid  abrasions  on  his  hands  from  the  rough  bark 
of  the  branch  to  which  he  had  desperately  clung  foi 

Ufa. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 
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A  MUTUAL  RUNAWAY. 

"  Your  aunt  Carlton  and  cousin  Jennie  will  be  here 
on  the  next  train,  Eussell,"  said  Mr.  Wilder  to  his  ne- 
phew. "  You  had  better  tho  pony  chaise  and  bring 
them  from  the  station."] 

"  Can't ;  am  going  away  myself,  sir," 

'•'  The — the  d  1,  you  are  !"  responded  1  the  old 

gentleman,  pushing  his  spectacles  up  over  hia  forehead, 
ind  regarding  his  nephew  with  an  air  of  suprise  and 
consternation. 

I  should  say  that  it  was  a  very  strange  time  to  be 
leaving  home  ;  your  aunt  and  cousin  will  consider  it  as 
a  personal  affront,  bit." 

'.'  It  is  not  intended  as  such,  sir.  Though,  to  be 
[rank,  considering  the  object  of  Jennie's  visit,  I  prefer 
lot  to  see  her.  And  I  must  say  that  I  think  she 
would  have  showed  more  sense  and  delicacy  if  she  had 
♦tayed  away." 

"  Your  cousin  is  a  very.  lovely  girl,  Mr!  Impudence, 
ind  won't  be  likely  to  go  a-begging." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it  in  the  least ;  but,  for  all  that,  she 
won't  suit  me  for  a  wife,  uncle." 

"Hew  do  you  know  that,  you  conceited  youngdonkey, 
when  you  have  never  seen  her  ?"  inquired  the  old  man, 
bringing  his  cane  down  upon  the  floor  with  startling 
emphasis. 

"  Common  sense  teaches  me  that  no  marriage  can  be 
a  happy  one  that  does  not  spring  from  mutual  love_ 
And  on  one  thing  I  am  resolved,  that  I  will  never 
marry  fi-om  mercenary  motives." 

"  Nobody  wants  you  to  marry  the  girl  unless  you  like 
her,"  roared  Mr.  Wilder,  his  face  growing  purple  with 
rage  and  vexation  at  his  nephew's  perversity.  "  All  I 
»sk  is  that  you  will  stay  and  see  her.  And  this  is  a 
point  I  insist  upon — yes,  sir,  I  insist  upon  it  !" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disoblige  you,  uncle  ;  but  if  I  should 
stay,  it  will  only  give  rise  to  conclusions  that  I  am 
anxious  to  avoid.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do  : 
I  will  relinqiiish  all  claim  to  the  projierty  that  you  are 
60  anxious  should  not  be  divided.  As  that  seems  to 
be  the  main  object,  I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  satis- 
factory to  all  parties." 

A  few  minutes  later  Russell  passed  by  the  window, 
valise  in  band.  . 

He  nodded  good-humouredly  to  his  uncle,  as  he 
glanced  iu,  who  glared  after  him  in  speechless  rage. 

"He  shan't  have  a  penny — not  a  penny!"  he 
growled,  as,  sinking  back  in  his  chair,  he  wiped  the  per- 
Bpiration  from  his  forehead. 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ?"  said  the  gentle  voice  of 
his  wife,  Polly,  who  had  just  entered  the  room. 

"  Matter  enough,  I  should  say.  Russell  has  gone  ; 
actually  cleared  out,  so  as  not  to  see  his  cousin  !  What 
d'ye  think  of  that  ?" 

"  I  think  you'll  have  another  attack  of  the  gout,  if 
fou  get  yourself  so  excited,"  said  the  good  lady,  as  she 
placidly  resumed  her  knitting. 

"What  is  to  be  done  now  ?" 

"  Nothing,  that  I  can  see.  If  Russell  and  Jennie 
had  seen  each  other  before  they  had  any  notion  that 
you  ■jvanted  to  marry,  ten  to  one  but  what  they  would 
hav^  fallen  head  and  ears  in  love  with  each  other  ;  but 
as  matters  are  now,  I  don't  believe  it  would  be  of  the 
least  use.  From  what  Ellen  writes  me,  I  should  think 
Jennie  to  be  as  much  opposed  to  it  as  Russell.  She 
says  that  she  can't  bear  to  hear  his  name  mentioned, 
and  that  it  was  as  much  as  she  could  do  to  get  her  to 
consent  to  come  at  all,  when  she  heard  that  Russell  was 
»t  home." 

"They  are  a  couple  of  simpletons,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, testily.  "  I've  got  half  a  mind  to  make  ano- 
ther will,  and  leave  my  property  to  some  charitable  in- 
stitution !" 

In  going  to  Dighton,  whither  he  was  bound,  Russell 
Wilder  had  to  travel  part  of  the  way  by  stage. 

There  was  only  one  pa.?sf^nger  beside  himself,  for 
which  he  was  not  sorry,  the  day  being  hot  and  sultry. 

This  passenger  was  a  lady — there  was  an  unmistak- 
able air  of  ladyhood  abo\it  her  which  told  hiai  that. 
He  noticed  p.irticulirly  the  daintily-gloved  hands  and 
well-fitting  boots. 

H'^r  graceful  form  indicated  that  she  was  both 
yeung  and  pretty,  but  be  could  not  see  her  face  on 
account  of  the  en\'iou3  veil  that  hid  it. 

But  as  soon  as  she  got  comfortably  settled  in  the 
ionier,  to  which  Russell  gallantly  assisted  her,  she 


threw  it  back,  disclosing  a  fair,  sweet  face,  lighted  up 
by  a  pair  of  wondrously  bright  black  eyes,  which  shot 
a  swift  bewildering  glance  into  those  that  were  so  in- 
tently regarding  her. 

The  suddeu  starting  of  the  coach,  which  sent  some 
of  the  lady's  parcels  from  the  seat  to  the  floor,  gave 
Russell  an  opportunity  of  speaking,  as  he  returned 
them,  of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage. 

From  this  they  fell  easily  into  conversation  ;  and  it 
was  curious  how  sociable  they  became. 

They  talked  of  the  beautiful  scenei-y  through  which 
they  were  paasing  ;  of  the  newest  books  and  latest 
magazines,  some  of  which  Russell  had  with  him. 

The  lady  inwardly  thought  her  companion  to  be  the 
most  entertaining  and  agreeable  man  she  ever  met 
with.  And  as  for  Russell,  he  often  lost  the  thr';ad  of 
his  discourse  in  admiring  the  red,  dimpled  mouth,  and 
the  pearly  teeth  they  disclosed  whenever  she  spoke  or 
smiled. 

Certain  it  is  that  his  four  hours'  ride  from  P  

to  Dighton  were  the  shortest  four  hours  he  had  ever 
known  iu  his  life, 

"  Where  do  you  want  to  be  left,  sir  ?"  inquired  the 
coachman,  as  they  entered  the  village. 

"  At  Mr.  Charles  Hunt's,  Locust  Hill.  Do  you 
know  where  that  is  ?"  said  Russell,  putting  his  head 
out  of  the  window. 

"Certainly,  sir  ;  take  you  there  in  a  jiffy  !" 

"  Why,  there's  where  I'm  going,"  said  the  lady,  open- 
ing her  eyes  widely.  "  Nelhe,  Mr.  Hunt's  wife,  is  my 
most  particular  friend  ;  we  used  to  go  to  school  toge- 
ther." 

"  And  Charlie  Hunt  is  my  most  particular  friend, 
and  one  of  the  finest  fellows  in  the  world." 
"  How  very  odd  !" 

"  How  very  fortunate  !"  exclaimed  Russell,  with  a 
meaning  glance  at  his  fair  companion,  which  made  the 
rosyi.  cheeks  stiU  more  rosy.  "  Might  I  take  the  liberty  ' 
of  inquiring  " 

But  just  at  this  moment  the  stage  stopped  in  front 
of  the  house,  on  the  portico  of  which  stood  Iilr.  and 
Mrs.  Hunt,  enjoying  the  evening  breeze. 

In  a  moment  Russell  was  .shakiiig  hands  with  the 
former,  while  his  companion  rushed  eagerly  into  t'ue 
arms  o£  the  surprised  and  delightedrwife. 

"  Why,  what  a  happy  surprise,  Jennie!"  she  said, 
after  spiriting  her  vi.'!itor  off  to  her  own  room  ;  "'  I  had 
given  up  all  idea  of  seeing  you  this  sunmier." 

"  And  I  had  no  idea  of  being  able  to  come  until  ju.st 
before  I  started.  You  see,  my  mamma — my  step- 
mamma,  you  know — was  going  to  Uncle  Wilder' s,  and 
she  insisted  on  my  going  with  her  to  see  the  hateful, 
disagreeable  prig  of  ^  cousin  that  they  are  determined 
to  marry  nje  to.  So,  when  mamma  we s  busy  packing, 
I  just  put  on  my  things  and  slipped  off,  leaving  a  note 
to  tell  them  where  I  was  going.  V>'asn't  that  a  good 
joke  on  them  all  ?" 

"  I  should  think  it  was,"  said  Nelhe,  with  a  burst  of 
merriment,  far  more  than  the   occasion  warranted. 

"  When  I  saw  who  your  companion  was,  I  thought 
you  were  out  on  your  wedding  tour." 

"  No  indeed  ;  .never  saw  the  mae  until  he  got  into 
the  stage  at  P  .  But  really,  he  is  the  finest- 
looking  man  I  ever  saw,  and  so  agreeable  !  Who  is 
he  ?" 

"Oh  !  I'll  introduce  you  when'  you  comedown 
stairs.  There's  Sarah,  wanting  to"  see  me  about  sup- 
per. You'll  have  only  time  to  dress.  Mind,  and 
look  your  prettiest !" 

And  with  a  roguish  shake  of  the  finger  at  her  friend, 
Nellie  ran  away  to  see  about  supper. 

If  Jennie  did  not  "look  her  prettiest  !"  she  cer- 
tainly looked  very  lovely  as  she  entered  the  supper- 
room,  her  linen  suit  exchanged  for  a  fresh,  soft  muslin, 
whose  simplicity  and  purity  were  relieved  onlj^ 
by  the  violet-colored  ribbons  in  the  hair  and  throat. 

Russell  had  falso  taken  great  pains  with  his  toilet, 
as  could  bo  seen  by  his  spotless  linen,  and  carefully  ar- 
ranged hair. 

Tlie  pauisa  that  followed  Jennie's  entrance  was 
broken  by  ^Ir.  Hunt,  who,  in  response  to  a  meaning 
glance  from  his  wife,  said  : 

"  Russell,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  your  cousin, 
Jennie  ;  Miss  Carleton,  your  cou.^in,  Eussell  Wil- 
der." 

The  embarrassment  which  followed  the  blank 
astonishment  into  which  this  annovmcement  threw  the 
parties  so  unexpectedly  made  known  to  each  other 
was  quickly  dispelled  by  the  turn  that  was  given  it  by 
their  host  and  hostess. 

"I  suppose  you'll  want  to  book  yourself  for  the  next 
stage  ! '  said  Mr.  Hunt,  slyly,  to  Russell,  wJw  aad 
been  taken-into  his  friend "s  confidence." 

"  And  you,"  said  hia  wife,  turning  to  Jennie,  "  I 


don't  suppose  anv-thing  ecuid  tgnpt  you  to  remain 
now  tliat  you  ari  to  have  that  hateful,  disagreeabU 

"Nellie!"  i.aterruptod  Jennie,  crimsoning,  aa  she 
remembered  her  wor'is. 

"  Well,  I  wont't,  then.  But  you  must  let  me  laugh  .' 
Just  to  tliink  of  you  both  running  away  from  aicb 
ether  and  running  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  th« 
.same  place  !' ' 

The  ringing  laugh  that  burst  from  Nellie's  lips  wai 
too  contagious  to  be  resisted,  even  by  those  at  whosi 
expense  it  was  raised. 

Tliia  merriment  wag  followed  by  a  general  good  feel 
ing,  and  a  pleasantor  tea-party  never  gathered  arounc 
the  social  board. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  Russell  did  not  take  th( 
stage  the  next  morning,  nor  did  Jennie  seeaiatall  dis. 
posed  to  cut  short  her  visit  on  account  of  her  cousin 'i 
unexpected  appearance. 

When  they  did  go,  they  went,  aa  they  came,  toge 
ther. 

Mr.  AVilder's  astonishment  was  only  equalled  by  hit 
delight,  on  looking  out  of  the  window  to  see  the  twc 
walking  up  towards  the  house,  arm  in  arm,  and  appa 
rently  on  the  best  of  terms. 

As  for  Ru.'iScU  and  Jennie  they  seemed  to  regard 
this  unexpected  meeting  as  aa  indication  of  their  ma- 
nifest destiny,  .accepting  it  as  such,  much  to  the  joy  of 
their  uncle,  whose  darling  wish  was  accomplished  in 
the  marriage  of  the  two,  tnus  made  happy  in  soite  of 
themselves. 


THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH'.S  SHOP. 

Beneath  the  elm's  o'er-^prcadiDg  shade. 

Where  oft  in  cliilrihood  -we  have  stray'd. 

There  stands  tbc  Tillapc  .'imithT's  shop, 

With  horse  shoe  pendant  from  the  top. 

Ecnent)i  the  heavy  slcdgfe's  blov.-3, 

The  yielding  iroi;  brightly  glows, 

V/hilo  Rlittering  s;ya:ks  are  scattered  o'ei 

In  po'.don  showers  upon  tho  floor, 

And  through  the  open  door  is  borne, 

The  rustling  oi  the  ripening  com. 

Seated  hc?idc  the  rustic  do  *, 
TIic  rudrly  farmer  ponders  o'er 
Tiie  village  journal's  latest  sheet ; 
Or  pazcs  down  the  niiiet  street, 
V.  liile  standing  math  the  shady  tre^ 
Old  "DoUv"  rests  couteutedly. 
I.nnking  on 'in  douht,  or  fear, 
The  playful  colt  is  standing;  near. 
With  eyes  exprei=sing  wonder,  too. 
As  Smithy  fastens iollv's  shot. 

Ah  1  what  a  picture  there  they  made, 
AVhile  Summer  hrcczcs  round  them  play'd, 
~  And  svv-oetly  scented  all  tho  air 
The  perfume  of  the  fiowers  fair. 
Oil  in  the  distance  hoard  the  mill, 
Its  stores  of  tiea.'^ures  grinding  stlU. 
.Just  below  it  -n  the  dell. 
I.'i  heard  the  cattle's  tell-tale  beU, 
While  musing  o'er  the  scene,  there  view'd. 
We  sit  and  dream  in  quietude. 

^\1icn  siiiks  the  sun  behind  the  West, 

Bringing  to  man  the  hour  of  rest, 

Then  gatheruig  in  t'ne  smithy's  shop, 

Tlie  tired  farmei-s  slov.ly  drop, 

Talk  the  Tillage  gossip  o'er, 

And  add  unto  their  scanty  store  ; 

()r  listen  to  the  old.  who've  been 

On  foreign  shores,  'mid  changing  scene, 

While  rustics,  open-mouthed  would  stars 

Amazed  by  scenes  depicted  there. 

Those  bright  and  happy  days  have  flown. 
And  we  greet  those  to  us  unknown. 
The  Smithy,  year^  .ago,  was  laid 
Beneath  that  same  old  elm  tree's  shade; 
The  village  into  to'.^Tj  h.is  gro^vu, 
With  houses  built  of  brick  and  stone. 
We  Btaud  and  gaze,  and  with  a  sigh, 
Think  of  tliose  happy  hours  gone  by 
Whi  n,  in  those  golden  days  of  yore. 
We  played  around  the  Smithy's  door. 


The  total  value  of  im;iorLs  iuto  the  United  King- 
dom during  April  amounted  to  £31.3ot\624,  as  agains 
£31,2'1"2,237  in  the  s.tme  month  last  year. 

The  total  value  of  exports  from  the  L'nited  King- 
dom in  April  amounted  to  £19,482,270,  agoins; 
£21,343.02(5  in  the  same  month  last  year. 

Lady  Smith,  widow  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Smith, 
attained  the  age  of  100  years  May  17,  at  Lowes- 
toft. 

The  weekly  meeting  of  the  executive  ofthe  N.itioc  il 
Agricultural  Labourers'  Union  was  held  at  Leaniini;- 
ton  on  May  11.  It  was  announced  that  the  lo.k-nv.ti 
was  extending,  but  there  was  no  substantial  incrc.ife  in 
the  number  ou  the  union  funds.  Nothing  s:itisfacto-y 
%vas  reported  in  the  shape  of  arbitration,  and  a  speedy 
setUefnent  of  the  dispute  was  not  anticipated. 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

Staffordshire  Syllabub. — Put  a  pint  of  cider  and 
a  glass  of  brandy,  sugar,  and  nutmeg,  into  a  bowl,  - 
and  pour  warm  milk  from  a  large  teapot  some  height 
into  it. 

'  ^To  Clarify  Bf.ef  Dripping. — Put  the  dripping 
fnto  a  clean  saucepan,  and  let  it  boil  for  a  few  minutes 
over  a  slow  fire,  and  be  careful  to  skim  it  well.  Let 
it  stand  to  cool  a  little,  then  sti-ain  it  through  a  piece 
of  muslin  into  jars  for  use. 

Cauliflower  in  'Wuitk  Saucf. — Half  boil  it,  then 
out  it  into  handsome  pieces,  and  laj'  them  in  a  stew- 
pnn  with  a  little  broth,  a  bit  of  mace,  a  little  salt, 
and  a  dust  of  white  pepper  ;  simmer  half  an  hour, 
then  put  a  little  cream  or  milk,  and  thicken  the  sauce 
with  flour  rolled  in  butter  ;  shake  and  simmer  a  few 
minutes  more,  and  serve. 

Fritters. — They  can  bo  made  of  various  batters 
directed  for  "pancakes,  by  droj.ping  a  small  quantity 
into  the  pan  ;  p.ircd  apple,  sliced  and  cored,  may  be 
put  in  the  butter,  and  fry  some  of  it  with  each  slice. 
Currants  or  sliced  Icuion,  as  thin  as  papei-,  make  an 
agi'eeable  ch  lUge.  They  should  be  served  on  a  folded 
napkin  in  a  diih.  Any  sort  of  fruit  may  be  made 
into  fritter.^. 

Chickkns  witu  Tongue.?. — Take  ai-x.  small  chickens, 
boiled  very  while,  si::  hogs'  tongues,  boiled  and  peeled, 
a  cauIiHowcr,  boiled  iji  milk  and  water  whole,  and  a 
gO  'd  deal  of  spin:icli,  boiled  green  ;  then  lay  the  cauli- 
Hov.-er  in  the  middle,  the  chickens  close  all  around 
and  the  tongues  round  them,  and  tlic  spinacli.  in  little 
heaps,  bet'ween  the  tontruc.?.  Ganii.-:h  with  slices  of 
bacon,  fried,  and  lay  a 'piece  ou  each  of  the  tongues. 

Potato  FRim:ii:j.--  Boll  two  large  potatoes,  scr.ipe 
them  fine  ;  beat  four  yolks  and  three  wdiites  of  eggs, 
and  add  to  the  above  one  large  spoonful  of  cream, 
another  of  sweet  wine,  a  sijueeze  of  knion  and  a 
little  nutmeg,  licat  IMa  batter  half  an  hour  at  least. 
'  It  will  be  eitrerntlj-  light.  Put  a  good  quantity  of 
fine  latd  ill  a  frying  pan,  and  drop  a  spoonful  of  the 
batter  at  a  time  into  it.  Fry  thcin  ;  and  serve  as  a 
sauce  a  glass  of  white  wine,  tl-.e  juice  of  a  lemon,  one 
dessert  spoonful  of  peach  leai'  or  almond  water  and 
some  white  sugar,  waimcd  together  :  not  to  be.  served  . 
in  the  dish. 

Another  Way*.— Slice  potatoes  thin,  dip  them  in  a 
fill?  Imtter  and  fry.  Strrve  witli  white  sugar  sifted 
over  them.  Leiuon-peel  Rn<l  a  spoonful  of  orange 
flower  water  should  be  added  lo  ihe  batter. 

Sicilian  Sauci;. — Take  half  a  .spoonful  .of  coriander 
seeds  and  four  cloves,  and  bruise  them  in  a  mortar  ; 
put  three  quarter.s  of  a  pint  of  good  gravy  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pint  of  essence  of  ham  into  ar  stewpan  ;  peel 
liaif  a  lemon,  and  cut  it  into  very  thin  slices,  and  put 
it  in  with  the  coriander  seeds  and  cloves.  Let  them 
boil  1^5,  then  put  in  thi'ce  cloves  of  garlic  whole,  a 
head  of  celery  (if  in  season),  two  bay-leaves,  and  a 
little  basil.  Let  these  boil  till  there  Ubut  half  the 
quantity  left.  Then  put  in  a  glass  of  white  wine, 
strain  it  off,  nnd,  if  not  thick  enough,  put  in  a  piece 
ot  bucter,  l  olled  in  flour.  It  is  very  good  with  roasted 
.fowl,  and  some  like  it  with  butchers'  meat. 

Eamaf.ins  • —  Scrape  a  o^uarter  of  a  pound  of 
Che.shire  and  ciitto  of  GUaicester  cheese,  ditto  of 
good  butter  ;  then  beat  all  in  a  mortar  with  the  yolks 
of  f'.ur  eggs  and  the  inside  of  a  French  roll  boiled  in 
cream  or  milk  til]  soft  ;  uii.\  the  paste  with  the 
\vhites  of  the  eggs  previously  beaten,  and  put  into 
6nr;T!  paper  pan.-",  made  rathei  long  than  square,  and 
bake  in  a  Dutch  oven  till  of  a  fine  brown.  They 
shoald_be  eaten  quite  hot.  Some  like  the  addition  of 
a  glass  of  white  wine.  The  batter  for  ramakins  is 
equally  good  over  maccaroni  when  boiled  tender,  or 
o:i  >t,e%ved  brocoli,  celeiT,  or  cauliflowei-,  a  little  of 
ttio  gravy  ttiey  have  been  stewed  in  being  put  in  tlie 
iiyh  Witt  them,  but  not  enough  to  Inako  the  vegetable 
swim. 

OBSi-.RVATiONs  ON  MakiIcg  Puddings,  &c.— The  out- 
fi(.ie  oi  a  boiled  pudding  often  tastes  disagreeably, 
vih.ich  arises  from  the  cloth  not  being  nicely  washed 
I. d  kept  in  a  dry  place.  It  should  be  dipped  in  boil- 
i!'g  u-atcr,  squeezed  dry  and  floured  when  to  be  used, 
1  f  bread,  it  lihould  be  tied  loose  ;  if  batter,  tight  over. 
'I'r.'j  pans  anil  basins  must  always  be  buttered.  A  pan 
o.'  ,  old  water  should  be  ready  and  the  pudding  dipped 
lii  as  y.o<>r,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  pot,  and  then  it  will 
1  ol-  adiiere  to  the  cloth.  The  water  should  lioil  qai(^k 
v,-;i>  n  the  pudding  is  put  in,  and  it  should  be  moved 
.-I'lriut  for  a  minute  lest  the  ingredients  should  notmix. 
Tiio  volks  and  whites  of  eggs  beaten  long  ajid 
F.e.  arat^'ly  make  the  article  they  are  put  into  much 
rigbter.  Eggs  should  be  strained  before  being  added 
to  ihc  other  ingredients. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 
•  ~~~~~~~~ 

Flo'wer  Garden — Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden. 
• — The  very  warm  weather  that  commenced  on  April 
16,  and  continued  to  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  end 
of  the  month,  may  have  induced  some  to  make  a  be- 
ginning to  bed-out,  and  where  such  is  the  case  we 
would  warn  them  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry,  as  it  is, 
to  be  feared  that  a  "second  edition"  of  the  severe  frost 
of  last  week  is  yet  to  come.  The  old  saying  is  "  quite 
safe  after  the  28th,"  but  the  years  1872  and  1373  fail 
to  confirm  this  maxim  ;  indeed,  the  seasons  are  so  pre- 
carious, that  it  is  time  we  tui  ned  our  attention  to  har- 
dier pilants  for  the  summer  garden  generally.  Fortu- 
nately we  are  drifting  towards  this,  and  ■  the  time  is 
fast  approaching  when  all  pjlants  that  will  not  bear, 
say,  half  a-  dozen  degrees  of  frost  will  be  discarded  as 
u.seless.  From^the  foregoingremarksitwill  be  seen  that 
we  do  not  recommend  planting-out  for  at  least  a  fort- 
night yet,  but  in  the  meantime,  all  the  hardier  plants, 
such  as  verbenas,  petunias,  pelargoniums,  lobellias, 
calceolarias,  &c.,  should  be  got  out  to  harden,  v/ith 
pi -nty  of  covering  at  hand  in  case  of  frost.  Acacias, 
palms,  dracocnas,  Jiumeas,  solanums,  Wigandias, 
and  such  like  large-growing  plants  when  first  put  out, 
should  have  .sheltered  situations  and  be  gradually 
inured  to  the  weather,  or  they  will  soon  become  fit 
subjects  for  the  rubbi-h  heap,  as  the  wind  plays  sad 
havoc  with  them.  Where  the  ii-nal  arrangements  of 
planting  have  not  yet  been  made,  let  it  be  done  at 
once,  and  in  doing  tliis  ket  j)  in  view,  first,  originality 
of  design — take  a  hint  from  your  neighbours  if  j'ou 
will,  but  do  not  copy  in  tolo,  as  is  frequently  done  ; 
in  this  respect  many  good  men  amongst  us  have  much 
to  answer  for  ;  2nd,  that  the  colours,  brown,  pink, 
'blue,  an<l  white,  are  alwajs  charming,  and  may  be 
repeated  ad  Vtbitum,  with  plenty  of  green  foliage  t^i 
relieve  them  ;  Si-d,  that  large  masses  of  such  colour 
as  scarlet  and  j'ellow  look  best  when  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  if  they  are  indispensable  "  clof;e  liome"  a 
judicious  toning  .down  should  take  place  by  planting 
aboutand  •among  them  jilants  of  graceful  habit,  such  as 
yuccarecurva,di-acccnaAustralis,  andpahns.  Those  who 
have  never  seen  nor  adopted  this  mode  of  planting  have 
no  idea  of  its  effectiveness  and  beuuty.  Every  garden 
of  any  pi  etensions  should  also  have  its  caipet  or  panel 
bed  or  beds,  at  the  present  time  so ''9i;sei%dly  popular, 
and,  a.;  a  niatter  of  course,  corre:pondingly  t'iliijed  at 
by  the  would-be  wiseacres  of  the  profession,  and  called 
all  the  ugly  names  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  garden- 
er's vocabulary ;  notwithstanding  we  believe  thiit,  when 
well  done,  no  modern  system  of  planting  has  ever 
equalled  this,  or  given  half  the  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion for  the  labour  bestowed.  With  the  following  half 
dozen  kinds  of  plants  truly  ch.arming  combinations  can 
beX-oiked  out: — Echeveria  scconda  glauca,  golden  fea- 
ther pyrethrum,  mesembryantliemum  cordifolium  va- 
riegatuni,  .altei  nanthcras  in  variety,  sedum  glaucum, 
and  anteniiaria  tormentosa.  The  great  advantage  of 
these  bids  ovrr  flowci-s  is  that  no  amount  of  rain  in- 
jures them,  but  rather  enhances  their  beauty  ;  more- 
over, a  bed  of  parsley  is  not  l  eciuired  to  relieve  the 
eye.s,  as  in  t.he  case  of  those  who  raf-^e  at  high  colours. 

Annuals  of  all  kinds  are  coming  up  nicely,  and  re- 
quire timely  thinning  out.  Sweet  peas,  nasturtiums, 
convolvulus,  and  the  canary  creepei'  i-ecjuire  stic-^  s  or 
supports  of  some  kind  by  the  time  they  aie  six  inches 
high  ;  indeed,  just  now  work  of  all  l;inds  in  the  flower 
garden  presses  on  all  hands,  and  a  pu.sh  should  be 
made  to  keep  it  well  under.  In  the  hardy  fernery  the 
new  fronds  of  most  kinds  are  nov.-  making  their  appear- 
ance, and  as  slugs  seem  to  have  a  particular  liking  for 
them  at  this  stage,  they  shovild  bf  seal  ched  for  and 
destroyed.  Weeding  and  cutting  away  all  lusty  and 
decayed  fronds  will  more  than  repay  by  improved  ap- 
pearance the  extra  labour  entailed.  Through  the 
pressure  of  work  at  this  season,  mowing  is  apt  to  be 
neglected  ;  but  if  at  all  preventible,  this  should  not  be, 
for  a  well-kept  lawn  is  the  great  beautifier  of  the  gar- 
den. 

The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill, — The 
Times,  commenting  on  the  Public  A\'orship  Regulation 
Bill,  says  :  — Some  such  legislation  is  es,*eutial  if  the 
Establishment  is  to  remain  a  reality  ;  while,  if  there 
be  no  such  preponderance  of  goo'd  sense  as  tlie  arch' 
bi.shop  assumes,  neither  new  measures  lior  the  absence 
of  them  can  protect  t'ne  Church,  Wlrat  is  clear,  in 
short,  is  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  effect  in  sub- 
stance what  he  proposes,  and  if  the  question  can  be 
approached  in  this  spirit,  there  is  uo  occasion  to  de- 
■  spair  of  its  settlenaent. 


FACETI^. 


WTrat  is  the  difi'erence  between  a  railway  whistle  and 
a  railway  call.  The  one  sounds  the  ear,  the  other  the 
pocket. 

What  is  the  difiFerence  between  the  guard  of  a  coach 
and  the  guard  of  a  harem  ?  The  one  takes  care  of  the 
mails  the  other  of  the  females. 

What  is  the  weight  of  the  moon  ?    Four  quarters. 

What  letter  used  to  be  distributed  at  tournaments 
Large  S  (largess). 

If  Falstaff  were  musical,  what  instrument  would  he 
have  played  upon  ?    A  sackbut  (sack  butt). 

What  mo.st  resrmbles  a  cat  looking  out  of  a  window 
A  cat  looking  in^at  a  window. 

AVhy  does  a  duck  put  its  head  under  water  ?  For 
divers  reasons. 

Why  is  my  servant,  when  she  travels  to  Kew  bj 
public  conveyance,  likely  to  prove  a  burden  to  hej 
friends  ?  Because  she  is  Ann  in  Kew  bus  (an  incu- 
bus). 

Why  is  the  mark  knOwn  as  cedilla  in  the  French 
alphabet  like  a  pearl  ?  Because  it  is  found  at  tha 
bottom  of  the  C  (sea). 

Why  is  the  Bank  of  England  during  a  shower  like  s 
civic  feast?    Because  it  is  a  bank  wet  (banquet). 

Why  is  setting  up  a  shop  in  a  bad  thoroughfaee  like 
opening  an  oyster  ?  Because  although  j'ou  open  it,  it 
won't  answer. 

What  flower  would  remind  you  of  a  lion  that  tooi 
a  great  deal  of  care  about  his  personal  appearance ; 
Dandelion  (Dandy-lion). 

Why  does  an  orator  I'esemble  a  pawn-broker  ?  Be- 
cause he  lives  by  spouting. 

Which  ship's  boat  contains  a  merry  crew  ?  Th« 
jolly  Boat. 

What  wood  makes  the  best  piano  ?  Broadwood. 
When  is  a.jnan  like  a  looking-glass  ?    When  he  rS' 
fleets. 

What  part  of  their  infant  tuition  have  old  bache- 
lors and  old  maids  most  profited  by  '!  Learning  to  go 
alone. 

Why  is  a  wine-glass  like  an  accomplished  predic- 
tion !    When  it  is  ful-filled. 

Why  is  the  letter  E  like  death  ?  Because  it  is  the 
end  of  life. 

Why  is  a  lady  in  a  cotton  dress  like  anything  pub- 
lished '?    Because  she  appears  in  print. 

Whj'  is  a  flirt  like  an  indiarubber  ball  ?  Because 
she  is  empty  and  full  of  bounce. 

\Mian  was  B  the  first  letter  in  the  alphabet  ?  In  thf 
days  of  no  A  (Noah). 

When  is  a  man  like  the  letter  B  ?  When  he  is  ir 
bed. 

Which  is  the  longest  letter  in  the  alphabet  ?  A  I 
-ell).  . 

What  is  that"  which  never  asks  any  questions,  and 
yet  requires  many  answers  ?    The  door-bell. 
Can  you  tell  me  why 
A  hypocrite's  eye 
Cau  better  descry 
Than  you  or  I, 
On  how  many  toes 
A  pussy  eat  goes  'i  ' 
A  man  of  iloceit 
Can  best  comitcrfeit. 
And  so,  I  suppose. 
He  can  best  count  her  toes. 

What  is  a  good  sleeping  draught  ?    Taking  a  dose  ? 

Why  is  L  like  giving  a  sweetheart  away  '  Because 
it  makes  over  a  lover. 

Why  is  Q  rather  impertinent.  Because  it  hi  always 
inquisitive. 

Why  is  S  like  a  sm.art  repartee  ?  Becau,;e  it  begins 
and  ends  in  steuciness. 

Why  is  a  fee  to  a  barrister  like  an  agrtemeut  ?  Be- 
cause it  is  a  bar-g;iin. 

What  two  letters  in  the  alphabet  f^iau  the  name  oi 
a  county  in  England  noted  for  agriculti.'re  ?  S  X 
(Essex). 


At  the  Preinier's  banquet,  to  celebrate  her  Majest/t 
birthday,  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  be  present. 

The  London  mails  of  the  17th  April  arrived  on  Sa- 
tuiday  at  Calcutta. 

The  strike  of  the  Durham  pitmen  being  un.settled, 
and  many  collieries  biing  idle,  coals  at  London  market 
lias  advanced  2s. 

' -Upwards  of  one  thouoand  colllevs  stiuck  work  in 
Dean  Forest,  Ma.y  11,  in  consequence  of  a  rcductioc 
of  wages. 

In  consequence  of  a  decision  arrived  at  by  the 
Miners'  Association  on  9th  May,  8,0C0  ironstone 
miners  struck  Avork  on  Monday  morning.  The  lurnaces 
in  Middlesboro'  distn'"*  a™  being  damped  down. 
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«THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[May  16,  187-1. 


NOTICE. 

In  this  numbel-of  the  Penny  Despatch  we 
commence  the  publication  of  a  new  and  ori- 
ginal novel,  entitled 

"  THE  SECRET  MARRIAGE." 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
■*,*  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  daja 
after  they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
nnr::ber,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

'Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
my,  remuneration  they  expect  lor  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particulaily  requested. 

!Rejected  MSS.  a;  e  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  theJfejeturn.  In  no  case  do  w-e  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  we  take  every  care  to  retui:u  them 
Eafely  if  found  unsuitable. 

'iIaria  D. — We  cannot  name  certain  schools  in  these 
.•olumns.  The  practice  would  lead  to  much  con. 
fusion  and  possible  pain. 

Ignoramus.— Write  to  Hodges  and  Foster,  Grafton- 
itreet,  and  ask  for  a  programme  of  the  course  pur- 
sued in  Trinity  College.  It  is  given  gratis.  Write 
to  Mr.  O'Hanlon,  King's  Inns  Librarj-,  Henrietta, 
street,  for  a  programme  as  to  the  course  laid  down 
for  persons  intending  to  be  called  to  the  Bar.  Begin 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Smith's  books  for 
beginners,  or  in  any  cheap  gi-ammar.  Progr8.3s 
n'ithout  a  teacher  will  be  very  slov,-.  Read  Haverty's 
History  of  Ireland. 

J.  O'B. — We  do  not  under-stand  what  you  mean.  We 
never  heai'd  of  the  part  of  the  body  you  name. 

Thomas  M. — V^rite  to  the  Commissioners  of  Poliee, 
Scotland  Yard,  London,  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  the 
regulations  as  to  height  age,  &o.  ,  You  write  a  good 
plain  hand. 

I.  W.  'H. — We  explained  the  allusion  to  the  Pierian 
spring  in  giving  the  quotation.  •■'Bead  our  answer 
again.  "  Anemois"  Is  tlio  dative  plural  of  the 
Greek  noun  "  Auemos,"  "  the  wind,"  and  means 
by  the  winds" — the  shells  at  Kingstown  being 
driven  by  the  currents  of  air. 

IlNNULus. — The  custom  of  weai^ng  wedding-rnigs  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  rise  among  the  Romans.  Be- 
fore the  celebration  of  their  nupitals  there  was  a 
meeting  of  fi-iend.s  at  the  house  of  the  lady's  father, 
to  settle  articles  of  the  marriage  contract,  when  i*' 
was  agreed  that  the  dowry  should  be  paid  down 
on  the  wedding-day  or  soon  after.  On  this  occa- 
sion there  was  commonly  a  feast,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  man  gave  to  the  woman,  as  a  pledge, 
a  ring,  which  she  put  on  the  fourth  finger  of  her  left 
liand,  because  it  was  believed  that  a  nerve  reached 
thence  to  the  heart  ;  and  a  day  was  then  named  for 
the  marriage. 

j\N'os. — Marriages  of  dissenters  may  be  solemnised  at 
any  place  of  ■wor.ship  duly  licensed,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  forms  of  their  worship.  In  some  cases, 
tlie  service  of  the  Church  of  England  is  read,  with 
slight  additions  or  modifications.  The  clerk  of  the 
place  of  worship  should  be  applied  to  for  informa- 
tion. 

[  Halia  wants  to^  know  how  to  make  a  wedding-cake. 
Take  four  pounds  of  fine  flour,  well  dried,  four 
i-ounds  of  fresh  butter,  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  mace  pounded  and  sifted  fine> 
the  same  of  nutmegs.  To  every  pound  of  flour  add 
eight  eggs;  wash  four  pounds  of  currants,  let  them 
be  well  picked  and  dried  before  the  fire  ;  blanoh  a 
p<jund  of  sweet  almonds,  and  cut  them  lengthwise 
v(^!-y  thin;  a  pound  of  citron,  one  pound  of  candied 


orange,  the  same  of  candied  lemon  ;  half  a  pint  of 
brandy.  When  these  are  made  ready,  work  the 
butter  with  your  hand  to  a  cream,  then  beat  in  your 
sugar  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  beat  the  whites  of  your 
eggs  to  a  very  strong  froth,  mix  them  with  your  sugar 
and  butter  ;  beat  your  yolks  half  an  hour  at  leasti 
and  mix  them  with  your  cake  ;  then  put  in  your 
flour,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  keep  beating  it  well  till 
your  oven  is  ready — pour  in  the  brandy,  and  bea^^ 
the  currants  and  almonds  lightly  in.  Tie  three 
sheets  of  white  paper  round  the  bottom  of  your  hoop 
to  keep  it  fj-om  running  out,  rub  it  well  v/ith  butter, 
put  in  your  cuke,  lay  the'  sweetmeats  in  layers,  with 
cake  between  each  layer,  and  after  it  is  risen  and 
coloured  cover  it  with  paper  before  your  oven  is 
stopped  up  ;  'it,  will  require  three  hours  to  bake 
properly. 

NicoDEMUS. — We  do  not  beUevein  advertising  doctors, 
and  would  ad  /ise  you  to  avoid  them.  Irish  doctors 
are  as  good  and  aa  cheap  as  any  in  the  world. 

Cracked  Mathematician. — Mr.  Mathew  Collins, 
'^Eden-quay,  is  a  very  eminent  mathematician, 
and  we  dare  say  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  concerning  what  you  deem  your  discovery. 

Studious. — We  answered  your  questions  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  ;  we  cannot  positively  discover  the 
trades  suitable  for  all  our  correspondents.  ; 

NUEES  wants  to  know  how  to  clean  a  white  veil. 
"  Nubes"  should  jiut  the  veil  in  a  solution  of  white 
soap,  and  let  it  simmer  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  squeeze 
it  in  some  warm  water  and  soap  till  quite  clean- 
Rinse  it  from  soap,  and  then  in  clean  cold  water,  in 
which  is  a  drop  of  liquid  blue  ;  then  pour  boiling 
water  on  a  teasjjoonf  ul  of  starch,  run  the  veil  through 
this,  and  clear  it  well  by  clapping  it.  Afterward* 
pin  it  out,  keeping  the  edges  straight  and  even.  . 

John  H. — The  music  now  in  fashion  can  be  had  on  in- 
quiry at  any  of  the  music  shops.  Try  Gunn's  or 
Cramer's.  The  Ball-room  Guide  can  be  had  for  a 
shilling  from  any  bookseller. 

A  Reader  op  the  J)espatch. — We  do  not  know  any- 
thing personally  of  any  kalydor  or  cosmetic,  and  we 
do  not  recommend  their  use.  A  good  complexion 
comes  best  from  purity  of  the  blood.  ' 

Mat. — Do  not  d^-e  your  hair,  and  do  hot  wash  it  too 
often.   Writing  very  good. 

Carter  Lad. — Your  manners  will  mend  in  time.  A 
brogue  is  not  necessarily  disagreeable.  Any  book 
on  cricket  will  tell  you  what  you  want.  Your  writ- 
ing is  exceedingly  good. 

Judy. — Put  the  face  with  the  eyes  wide  open  into  cold 
water  twice  a  day,  just  after  rising  and  in  the  even- 
ing.   This  will  strengthen  the  membranes. 

Tatting. — -Wash  your  eyes  every  morning  and  evening 
in  cold  water — putting  your  face  into  the  water  with 
your  eyes  open.  In  speaking  of  self  and  friends, 
you  always  speak  of  yourself  last — "  My  friends  and 
I."    Writing  too  scattered,  and  not  quite  legible. 

Housewife. — There  are  three  methods  of  pickling;  the 
most  simple  is  .  merely  to  put  the  article  into  cold 
vinegar.  The  strongest  pickling  vinegar,  of  white 
wine,  should  always  be  used  for  pickling,  and,  for 
white  pickles,  use  distilled  vinegar.  This  method 
we  recommend  for  such  vegetables  as,  being  hot 
themselves,  do  not  require  the  addition  of  spice,  and 
such  as  do  net  require  to  be  softened  by  heat,  such 
as  capsicums,  Ckili,  n:uBturtiums,  button  onions,  ra- 
dish-pods, horse-radish,  garlic,  and  eschalots.  Half 
fiM  the  jars  with  best  vinegar,  fill  them  up  with  the 
vegetables,  and  tie  down  immediately  with  bladder 
and  leather.  One  advantage  of  the  plan  is  that  they 
who  grow  nasturtiums,  radish-pods,  and  so  forth  in 
their  own  gardens  may  gather  them  from  day  to 
day  when  they  are  exactly  of  the  proper  growth. 
They  are  very  much  better  if  pickled  Quite  fresh  and 


all  of  a  size,  which  can  scarcely  be  obtained  if  thej 
be  pickled  all  at  the  same  time.  The  onions  f.liould 
be  dropped  in  the  vinegar  as  fast  as  peeled  ;  tlii  s  se- 
cures their  colour.  The  horse-radi.sh, should  be 
scraped  a  little  outside,  and  cut  up  in  round's'  half 
an  inch  deep.  Barberries  for  garnish  ;  gather  fine 
full  bunches  before  they  are  quite  ripe  ;  pic's  awaj 
all  bits  of  stalk  and  leaf  and  injured  berries,  and  3r  jp 
them  in  cold  vinegar  ;  they  may  be  kept  in  salt  ai:J 
water,  changing  the  brine  whenever  it  begiusto  foment, 
but  the  vinegar  best. 

A  Lover  of  the  Desp.vtch. — When  hair  tiirns  gr;y  it 
is  best  to  let  it  alone.  Writing  not  gi.'cd. 

M.  E.  A. — Send  your  stories  to  the  office,  86  Midd'e 
.ATbbey-street. 

Stella. — To  Make  Indi.\j<  Curry  Powder.' — Turmeric, 
four  ounces  ;  coriander  seeds,  eleven  ounces ;  cayenne, 
half  an  ounce  ;  black  pepper,  five  ounces  ;  pimento, 
two  ounces  ;  cloves,  half  an  ounce  ;  cinnamon,  three 
ounces  ;ginger,  twoounces,  cuminseeds,  thiee  ounces; 
shalots,  one  ounce.  All  these  ingredients  should  be 
of  a  fine  quality,  and  recently  ground  or  powdered. 

Gasts.— To  wash  kid  gloves,  have  ready  a  little  new 
milk  in  one  saucer  and  a  piece  of  brown  soap  in 
another,  and  a  clean  cloth  or  towel  folded  three  or 
four  times.  On  the  cloth  spread  out  the  glove 
smooth  and  neat.  Take  a  piece  of  flannel,  dip  it  in 
the  milk,  then  rub  ofi'  a  good  quantity  of  soap  to 
the  wetted  flannel,  and  commence  to  ruh  the  glove 
downwards  towards  the  fingers,  holding  it  firmly 
with  the  left  hand.  Continue  this  process  until  th« 
glove,  if  white,  looks  of  a  dingy  yellow,  though 
clean  ;  if  coloured,  till  it  looks  dark  and  spoiled. 
Lay  it  to  di-y  ;  and  old  gloves  will  soon  look  nearly 
new.  They  will  be  soft,  glossy,  smooth,  shapy,  and 
elastic. 

F.  0.  D. — We  could  not  possibly  advise  you  in  thi; 
matter. 

R.  C.  wants  to  know  is  Callary  an  Irish  name.  Can 
any  con-espondent  help  ? 

GloVANNi— You  can  accept  a  general  invitation  when 
you  are  quite  sure  it  is  honestly  intended,  In  pour-^ 
ing  out  tea  for  a  party,  almost  fill  all  the  cups  ;  ask 
each  person  whether  sugar  or  cream  is  taken,  and 
then  help  the  eldest  people  first,  and  yourself  last. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  a  visitor  to  have  wine, 
and  a  young  lady,  finding  herself  called  upon,  and  faei 
mother  absent,  should  never  so  invite  the  visitor 
When  asked  if  you  will  have  a  glass  of  wine,  saj 
whether  you  will  or  not,  directly  and  simply — 
"  Thank  you,"  or  "  No,  thank  you."  Your  letter 
is  a  good  one,  though  on  a  very  frivolous  su'oject. 

Evans. — Write  to  the  secretary  of  the  bank  you  wL-^b 
to  enter  and  ask  for  a  programme.  Your 'writing  is 
plain,  but  lacking  style. 

An  A.mateur. — The  £i-a  is  a  very  good  authority  c-.i 
all  matters  connected  with  the  stage,  and  probably 
the  Bra  is  right  in  the  matter  you  mention*  We 
said  our  correspondents  were  not  fit  for  the  stage 
simply  because  wo  judged  of  their  intellectual  condi- 
tion from  the  letters  we  received. 

Declined  with  Th/vNks. — "A  Reverie;"  "The  Dying 
Child  ;"  "  Line* to  M.  M.  ;"  ".A.  Sacred  Tear  ;"'  "A 
Runaway  Couple  ;"  A  Tumble-down  House  ;"  "  A 
Cursed  Hand.  '  

^^ISS  BRADDON-S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  New  No-.el,  by  tlieAutlior  of  "  Lauy  AiuUey's  Sccx-et,  "it'ct 

In  3  vols  ,  .-\t  all  Libraries. 
rpAKEN  AT  THE  FLOOD. 
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A.  STRANGE  WORLD. 


A   NEW  NOVEL, 
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MISS  BRADDON, 

Author  of  "Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  "  Stranger)  ani 
Pilgrims,"  "  Taken  at  the  Flcod,"  <tc.,  <ic. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

*  WHAT,  THEN,  YOIT    KNEW   XOT  THIS   RED  WORK,  IN- 
DEED ?" 

Justiua  lived  through  the  day,  and  acted  at  night, 
pretty  much  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  act ;  but 
she  saw  her  audience  through  a  heavy,  blinding 
cloud,  and  the  glare  of  the  footlights  seemed  to  be  hi- 
deous as  the  fires  of  Pandemonium.  People  spoke  to 
htr  in  the  dressingroom,  where  she  dragged  on  her 
shabby  finery  and  dabbed  a  little  rouge  on  her  pale, 
wan  face ;  -and  she  answered  them  somehow  mechanic- 
ally. She  had  lived  that  life  and  among  the  same 
people  so  long  that  the  mere  business  of  existence  v.-ent 
on  without  any  effort  of  her  own.  She  felt  like  a  clock 
that  had  been  wound  and  must  go  its  appointed  time. 
She  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  greenroom,  looking  straight 
before  her,  and  thoxight  how  her  bright  new  world  hud 
melted  away  ;  and  no  one  took  any  particular  notice  of 
her. 

Mrs.  Dempson  '  had  been  kind  and  compassionate, 
and  &fter  Justina's  fainting  fit  had  dabbed  her  fore- 
head with  vinegar  and  water,  and  sat  with  her  arm 
round 'the  girl's  waist,  consoling  her  and  reasoning 
with  her  ;  reminding  her  that  they  had  only  known 
poor  Mr.  Penwyn  a  day  and  a  half,  and  that  it  was 
against  natui'e  to  lament  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  near 
relation  or  an  old  friend.  Who,  in  sober  middle  age, 
wheu  the  sordid  cares  of  every-day  life  are  para" 
mouut^ — who,  when  youth's  morning  is  past,  can  com- 
prehend the  youngheart'apassionate  mystery? — the  love 
which,  like  some  bright  tropical  flower,  buds  and 
blooms  in  a  single  day — the  love  which  is  more  than 
half  fancy,  the  love  of  a  lover  of  no  common  clay,  but 
the  fair  incarnation  of  girlhood's  poetic  dream  ;  love 
wherein  the  senses  have  no  more  part  than  the  phos- 
phor lights  of  a  rank  marsh  in  the  clear  splendour  of 
\he  stars. 

Justina  kept  the  secret  of  her  brief  dream.  She 
thotight  Mrs.  Dempson  and  even  her  father  would 
have  laughed  her  to  scorn  had  she  told  them  that  the 
generous  young  stranger  had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife. 
She  held  her  peace,  and  shut  herself  in  her  garret 
chamber,  and  flung  her  weary Sfcid,  face  downwards,  on 
the  flock  pillow,  and  thought  of  her  murdered  loven 
thought  of  the  bright  handsome  face  fixed  in  death's 
roarbl^  stillness,  and  cursed  the  wretch  who  had  skin 
him. 

Mr.  Elgood  and  his  daughter  were  both  subpcenaed 
for  the  adjourned  inquest.  The  actor,  who  rather  re- 
joiced in  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  powers  in 
a  "iiew  tirena  and  seeing  his  name  in  the  papers,  ap- 
1  c.ii  ed  in  grand  form  on  the  morning  of  the  ejiamina- 
lioit.    He  hod  brushed  his  eeat,  sported  a  ol»^r>  white 


waistcoat  and  a  smart  blue  necktie,  wore  a  pair  of 
somewhat  ancient  buff  leather  gloves,  and  carried  a 
cane,  which  he  was  wont  to  flourish  as  the  exasperated 
father  of  old-fashioned  comedy. 

Justina  entered  the  room  pale  as  a  sheet,  and  sat 
by  her  father's  side,  with  her  large  dark  eyes  fixed  on 
the  coroner,  as  if  from  his  lips  could  issue  the  secret 
of  her  lover's  doom.  She  had  the  most  imperfect  idea 
of  the  nature  of  an  inquest  and  the  coroner's  power. 

The  jury  were  seated  round  the  coroner  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room.  Mr.  Pergament,  the  solicitor, 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  table,  ready  to  put  any 
questions  he  might  desire  to  have  answered  by  the 
witnesses. 

On  the  right  of  the  coroner,  a  little  way  from  the 
jury,  sat  Humphrey  Clissold,  with  a  constable  at.  his 
side.  Nearly  opposite  him,  and  next  to  the  lawyer, 
stood  the  new  master  of  Penwyn  Manor,  ready  to 
prompt  a  question  if  he  saw  the  lawyer  at  fi^uit. 
Churchill  and  Mr.  Pergament  had  gone  into  the  case 
thoroughly  together,  with  the  Spinnersbury  detectives 
and  the  local  constabulary,  and  had  their  facts  pretty 
well  in  hand. 

The  jury  answered  to  their  names,  and  the  inquiry 
began,  Mr.  Pergament  interrogating,  the  coroner  tak- 
ing notes  of  the  evidence.  Mr.  Elgood  was  one  of  the 
first  witnesses  s^frorb. 

I  believe  you  were  in  the  company  of  the  deceased 
on  the  night,  or  rather  morning,  of  the  murder  '<"  said 
the  coroner. 

'•  Yes  ;  he  supped  at  my  lodging  on  that  night." 
"  Alone  with  you  ?" 

"  No.  Mr.  Dempson  and  his  wife,  and  my  daughter, 
were  of  the  party.  " 

'■  At  what  hour  did  Mr.  Penwyn  leave  you  ?" 

The  actor's  counten.ance  assumed  a  look  of  per- 
plexity. 

"  It  was  half-past  twelve  before  we  aat  down  to 
supper,"  he  said;  "  but  I  can't  exactly  say  how  long  we 
sat  afterwards.  We  smoked  a  few  cigars,  and,  to  be  can- 
did, were  somewhat  convivial.  I  haven't  any  clear  idea 
as  to  the  time.    My  daughter  may  know." 

"  Why  your  daughter,  and  not  you  ?" 

"  She  let  him  out  through  the  shop  when  he  went 
away.  Our  apartments  are  respectable  but  humble, 
over  a  chandler's." 

"  And  your  daughter  was  more  temperate  than  you, 
and  may  have  some  idea  as  to  the  time  ?  We'll  ask 
her  the  question  presently.  Do  you  know  if  Mr.  Pen- 
wyn had  any  considerable  sum  of  money  about  him  at 
the  time  he  left  you  ?" 

'•  I  don't  know.  He  had  entertained  us  handsomely 
at  the  Waterfowl  on  tii-^  previous  night,  and  he  stood 
a  carriage  and  any  q\iantity  of  champagne  to  the  races 
that  day,  but  I  did  not  see  him  pay  away  any  money." 

"  Did  you  see  him  receive  any  money  on  the  race- 
course ?" 

"  No." 

"  Was  he  with  you  .ill  day  '?" 

"  From  twelve  o'clock  till  half-past  six  in  the  even- 
ing." 

"  And  in  that  time  you  had  no  knowledge  of  lii.^ 
winning  or  receiving  any  sum  of  money  •  " 
'•  No." 

"  Do  you  know  o<  Ju*  iieing  skssoeiiiWd  with  disre- 


putable people  of  any  kind — betting  meu,  for  in- 
stance ?" 

"  I  know  next  to  nothing  of  his  association.?.  There 
was  an  old  gipsy  woman  who  pretended  to  tell  his  for- 
tune by  the  river  side,  the  day  before  the  races,  when 
he  and  the  rest  of  us  happened  to  be  walking  together. 
He  gave  her  money  then,  and  he  gave  her  money  on 
the  race  day,  when  she  was  hanging  about  the  carriage 
begging  for  drink." 

Churchill  Penwyn,  who  had  been  looking  at  the 
ground,  in  a  listening  attitude  hitherto,  raised  his 
eyes  at  this  juncture,  half  in  inten-oeation,  half  in 
surprise. 

"  Is  that  all  you  know  about  the  dcceaied  '< "  con- 
tinued Mr.  Pergament. 

"About  all.  I  had  only  enjoyed  his  aci  a.^:ataiice 
about  sis  and  thu-ty  hours  at  the  time  of  the  Lati^'der." 

"  You  can  sit  down,"  said  Mr.  Peigament. 

"  Justina  Elgood,"  cried  the  summoning  olfii.er,  and 
Justina  stood  up  in  the  crowded  room,  pale  to  the 
lips,  but  unfaltering. 

Again  Churchill  Penvryn  raised  those  thougktfol 
eyes  of  his  and  looked  at  ths  girl's  pallid  face. 

"Not  a  commoji  type  of  girl,"  he  said  to  himself. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"  BRAVE  SPIRITS  ARE  A  BaLSaM  TO  ^HEMSELVKS." 

Humphrey  CUssold  also  looked  at  the  girl  as  sha 
stood  up  at  the  end  of  the  table^  in  the  Uttle  bit  (A 
clear  space  left,  for  the  witnesses.  A  shaft  of  sunshine 
slanted  from  the  skylight.  The  room  was  buUt  out 
from  the  house,  and  lighted  fiom  the  top — an  apart- 
ment usually  devoted  to  Masonic  meetings  and  pubhc 
dinner.'?.  In  that  clear  radiance  the  girl's  face  waa 
wondvously  spiritualised.  Easy  to  fancy  that  some 
being  not  quite  of  this  common  eai-th  stood  there,  and 
from  those  pale  lips  the  awful  truth  would  speak  as  if 
by  the  voice  of  revelation. 

So  Himiphrey  ClissoM  thought  as  he  looked  at  her. 
Never  till  this  moment  had  she  appeared  to  him 
beautiful,  and  now  it  was  no  common  beauty  which 
he  beheld  in  her,  but  a  strange  and  spiritual  charm  im- 
possible of  definition. 

"  You  were  the  last  person  who  saw  Mr.  Penwyn 
alive,  except  his  murderer  ?"  said  Mr.  Pergament,  inter' 
rogatively,  after  thf  -.-.sii.-il  foriuul;.  had  been  gon« 
;  through. 

1  opened  the  shop  door  lor  him  when  he  when  out, 
after  supper." 

"At  what  o'clock  ?" 
"  Half-past  two." 

"  Was  he  perfectly  sober  at  that  time  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  with  an  indignant  look. 

"  Was  he  going  back  to  the  Waterfowl  alone  ?" 

"  Quite  alone." 

"  Did  he  say  anything  particular  to  you  just  a1 
last?  Anything  that  it  might  be  important  for  us  to 
know  '<" 

A  faint  colour  flushed  the  pale  face  at  this  question. 

Nothing." 
'■  Is  th.it  all  you  can  tell  us  ?" 

'■There  is  only  one  thing  mure,"  the  giil  .iiiswered 
calmly.    "  I  stood  at  the  doov  ;i  few  minutes  to  watcL 
^  liii  Peuwy-n  walking  up  the  street,  and  just  as  he 
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rvuTied  the  comer  a  naa  paasei}  od  tb*  «pfi9«it9  side  of 
the  TVoj  ia  the  same  direction." 

'■  Towards  Lowgate 

"Ye3." 

"  What  kind  of  a  mau  ?" 

"  He  was  rather  tedl,  and  wore  an  overcoat  and  a 
•hick  scarf  round  his  neck,  as  if  it  had  been  winter." 
"  Did  you  see  his  face  ?" 
"No." 

"  Or  notice  anything  else  about  him—anything  be- 
sides the  overcoat  and  the  muffler  V 
"  Nothing." 

"  You  say  he  was  tall.  Was  he  as  tall  as  that  gen- 
tleman, do  you  suppose  ?  Stand  up  for  a  moment,  if 
you  please,  Mr.  Clissold." 

Clissold  stood  up.  He  was  above  the  aver&ge  height 
cf  tall  msn,  well  over  sis  feet. 

"  No  ;  he  was  not  as  tall  as  that." 

"  Are  yon  sure  of  that  ?  A  man  would  look  taller 
in  this  room  than  in  the  street.  Do  you  allow  for  the 
difference  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Pergament. 

'■  1  do  not  believe  that  the  man  I  saw  that  night 
was  as  tall  as  Mr.  Clissold,  or  as  broad  across  the 
shoulders." 

"That  will  do." 

The  chief  constable  nest  gave  evidence  as  to  the 
Ending  of  the  body,  the  watch  buried  in  the  ditch, 
;he  empty  pxuse.  Then  came  the  landlady  of  the 
Waterfowl  with  an  account  of  the  high  words  be- 
tween the  two  gentlemen,  and  Mr.  Clissold's  abrupt 
departure  on  the  following  morning.  The  Spinners- 
bury  detectives  followed,  and  described  Mr.  Clissold's 
arrest,  the  tracing  of  the  footsteps  behind  the  hedge 
and  down  to  the  tow.path,  and  how  they  had  compared 
Mr.  Clissold's  boot  with  the  footprints  without  being 
able  to  arrive  at  any  positive  conclusion. 

"  It  might  very  easily  be  the  print  of  tha  same  foot 
in  a  different  boot,"  said  Dorkis.  "  It  isn't  so  much 
the  differTCs!  between  the  si^e  of  the  feet  zi  the  shape 
rnd  cut  of  the  boot.  The  man  must  have  been  tall  ; 
the  length  of  nis  stride  shows  that." 

There  was  no  further  evidence.  The  coroner  ad- 
dressed the  jury. 

After  a  few  minutes'  consultation  they  returned  their 
verdict — "  That  the  deceased  had  been  murdered  by 
some  person  or  persons  unknown." 

Thus  Humphrey  Clissold  found  himself  a  free  man 
again,  but  with  the  uncomfortable  feeling  of  having 
been,  for  a  few  days,  supposed  the  murderer  of  his 
bosom  friend.  It  seemed  to  him  that  a  stigma  would 
attach  to  his  name  henceforward.  He  would  be  spoken 
of  as  the  man  who  had  been  suspected,  and  who  was 
in  all  probability  guilty,  but  who  had  been  let  slip  be- 
cause the  chain  of  evidence  was  not  quite  strong  enough 
to  hang  him. 

"I  suppose  if  I  had  been  tried  in  Scotland  the  ver- 
dict would  have  been  'not  proven,'  "  he  thought. 

One  only  means  of  self-justification  remained  open 
to  him,  viz.,  to  find  the  real  murderer.  He  fancied 
that  Dorkis  and  Pawfcot  looked  at  him  with  un- 
friendly eyes  They  were  aggravated  by  the  loss  of 
the  reward.  They  would  turn  their  attention  to  a  new 
direction,  no  doubt,  but  considerable  time  had  been 
l«>st  while  they  were  on  a  wrong  scent. 

Humphrey  Clissold  cvuid  not  quite  make  up  his 
lund  ab<?ut  th^se  Bohemians  of  the  Eborsham 
Iheatrs— whether  this  vagabond  heavy-fathei  might 
cot  know  something  more  than  he  cared  to  reveal 
atov^  James  Penwyn's  late.  He  had  given  his 
evidence  with  a  sufiitientiy  straightforward  air^  and 
the  girl  was  above  doubt.  Truth  was  stamped  on  the 
pale,  sorrowful  face — truth,  and  a  silent  grief.  Could 
that  grief  have  it*  root  in  some  fatal  secret  ?  Did  she 
know  her  father  guilty  of  this  crime,  and  shield  him 
With  heroic  falsebixids,  only  less  sublime  than  truth  / 

She  stood  by  her  father's  side,  a  little  way  apart 
from  the  crowd,  as  she  had  stood  throughout  the 
inquiry,  intently  watchful. 

While  Humphrey  Hngered,  debating  whether  he 
should  follow  up  the  strolling  players,  Churchill 
Penwj  L.  came  straight  across  the  room  towards  him, 
before  the  tmdispersed  assembly. 

"  I  congrandate  yuu  on  your  release,  Mr.  Clissold." 
he  said,  offering  his  hand  with  a  friendly  air,  "and 
permit  me  to  a?5v.re  you  that  I,  for  one,  have  been 
fully  assured  of  your  innocence  throughout  this  me- 
lancholy business." 

"I  thank  y«u  for  doing  »•  .iustiee,  Mr.  Penwyn.  I 


was  very  fond  of  your  cousin.  I  liked  him  as  well  as 
it  he  had  besn  my  brother,  and  ii  the  o_'i€5tion  had  been 
put  to  me  whether  harm  should  comv  to  him  or  me,  I 
believe  I  should  have  chosen  the  evil  lot  for  myself. 
His  mother  was  a  second  mother  to  me,  God  bless 
her.  She  asked  me  to  take  care  of  him  a  few  hours  be- 
fore her  death,  and  I  felt  from  that  time  as  if  I  were 
responfiible  for  his  future.  He  was  little  more  than  a 
boy  when  his  poor  mother  died.  He  was  little  more 
than  a  boy  the  last  time  I  saw  him  alive — the  eight  we 
had  our  first  quaiTel." 

"  What  was  the  quarrel  about • 

Mr.  Clissold  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  glanced 
round  the  room,  which  was  clearing  by  degrees,  but  not 
yet  empty. 

"It's  too  long  a  story  to  enter  upon  here,'  he  said. 

"  Come  and  dine  with  me  at  the  Castle,  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  tell  me  all  about  it,"  said  Churchill. 

"  You're  very  good.  No.  I  can't  manage  that.  I 
have  something  to  do." 

"What  is  that  ?" 

"  To  begin  a  business  that  may  take  a  long  time  to 
finish." 

"  May  I  ask  the  nature  of  that  business  ?" 

"  I  want  to  find  James  Penwyn's  murderer." 

Churchill  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled — the 
half -compassionate  smile  which  he  mi  jht  have  bestowed 
on  Don  Quixote  wheh  that  erratic  hidalgo  Was  setting 
out  on  his  travels  had  he  been  an  acquaintance  of  the 
Knight's  privy  to  his  heroic  purpose. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  he  said,  "do  you  think  that  the 
murderer  is  ever  found  in  such  a  case  as  this — given  ;\ 
driay  of  three  days  and  nights— ample  time  to  ship 
himself  for  any  port  in  the  known  world  *  A  low,  clod- 
hopping  assassin,  no  doubt,  in  no  way  distinguishable 
from  other  clodhoppers.  Find  him,  did  you  say  '!  J 
can  conceive  no  endeavour  more  hopeless.  It  is  the  fa- 
shion to  rail  at  our  police  because  they  find  it  a  little 
difficult  to  put  their  hands  upon  every  delinquent  who 
may  be  wanted  ;  but  it  is  hardly  the  simplest  business 
in  the  world  to  pick  the  right  man  out  of  ten  or  fifteen 
millions." 

Humphrey  Clissold  hsarcihim  with  a  troubled  look 
and  short,  impatient  sig'n. 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  right,"  he  said.  "  But  I  shall 
do  my  be.«t  to  unravel  the  mystery,  even  if  I  am 
doomed  to  fail." 

He  asked  some  questions  about  his  friend's  funeral. 
It  was  to  be  at  three  o'clock  on  the  folloTvang  day,  and 
Churchill  was  going  back  to  London  by  an  early  train, 
in  order  to  attend  as  chief  mourner. 

"  I  shall  be  there,"  said  Humphrey  Clissold,  and 
they  parted  with  a  friendly  hand- shake. 

Clissold  was  touched  by  Mr.  Penwyn's  friendliness. 
That  stigma  of  non-proven  had  not  affected  Churchill's 
opinion,  at  any  rate. 

He  followed  Matthew  Elgood  and  his  daughter  into 
the  street,  and  joined  them  as  they  walked  slowly 
homeward,  the  girl's  face  half  hidden  by  her  veil. 

"  1  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you,  Mr.  Elgood,  if 
you've  no  objection,"  said  Humphrey  ;  unless  you 
consider  me  tainted  by  the  suspicion  that  has  hung 
over  me  for  the  last  three  days,  and  object  to  hold  any 
intercourse  with  me." 

"  No,  sir  ;  I  suspect  no  man,"  answered  the  actor, 
with  dignity.  "  Although  you  were  pleased  to  object 
to  your  lamented  friend's  inclination  for  my  society,  I 
bear  no  malice,  and  I  do  you  the  justice  to  believe  you 
had  no  part  in  his  untimelv  end.  ' 

"  I  thank  you.  Mr.  Elgood,  for  your  confidence. 
Sine*  I  have  been  in  that  abominable  jail  I  feel  as  if 
there  were  some  odour  of  felony  hanging  about  me. 
With  i egard  to  the  objections  of  which  yoa  speak,  I  can 
assure  you  that  they  were  founded  upon  no  personal 
dislike,  but  upon  prudential  r«a«ons,  which  I  need  not 
enlarge  upon." 

'■  Enough,  Mr.  Clissold  ;  it  boots  not  now.  If  you 
will  follow  to  otir  humble  abode,  and  share  the  meal  our 
modest  means  provide,  I  will  enlighten  you  upon  this 
theme,  so  far  a*  my  scant  knowledge  can  serve  withal,' ' 
said  the  actor,  unconsciously  Lipsing  iut/;>  blank  verse. 

Humphrey  accepted  the  invitation.  He  had  a  curious 
desire  to  see  more  of  that  girl  whose  pale  face  had 
assumed  a  kind  of  subhmity  just  now  in  the  crowded 
court..  Could  she  really  have  cared  for  his  murdered 
friend — she  who  had  known  him  but  two  days  ?  Or 
was  there  some  dark  secret  which  moved  her  thue 
deeply  t  The  man  seemed  frank  and  open  enough. 
Hard  to  believe  that  villainy  lurked  beneath  the  Bo- 
hemian s  rough  kindliness. 

They  went  straight  to  the  lodging  in  the  narrow 
street  leading  down  to  the  river.  Here  all  seemed 
comfortable  enough.  The  evening  meal,  half  tea, 
half  dinner,  was  'read;  laid  when  Mr.  £l4oed  and 


his  risitor  went  in,  and  Mr.  ucd  Mrs.  Dempaor 
were  waiting  with  some  impatienci;  f;r  their  re- 
freshment. TLirv  looked  somewh.u  surprised  at  th« 
appearance  ot  Ciis-;old,  cud  An.  L>enipiuu  returned 
h)j  greeting  with  a  certain  stifiue.<s.  "  It  i=n  t  the 
pleas^mteit  thing  in  the  world  to  sit  down  to  table 
with  a  suspected  murderer,"  she  remarked  afterwards, 
t-o  which  Justin.x  re;jlied.  with  a  sudden  fiash  of  anger. 
"  Do  yuu  suppose  1  v,  oukl  .sit  in  the  .=ume  room  with 
him  if  1  tliouglit  him  guilty  ;■' 

The  low  comedian  took  things  more  eaiiity  than  hi? 
wife.  - 

'•  Well,  ifat,"  he  said,  "  I  thought  vou  were  nevei 
coining.  I've  been  down  at  the  Atm  f'  an4'heftrd  the 
inquest.  Glad  to  see  you  at  liberty  again,  Mr.  Cii=- 
>:o\d.  A  most  preposterous  bu-:inei.^,  your  anest.  1 
heard  all  the  evidence.  I  think  tiiose  Spinnersburj 
detectives  ought  tp  get  it  hot.  I  dare  say  the  preis  will 
slang  'em  pretty  tolerably.  V>'eli  done,  J  udy."  he  went 
on,  with  a  friendly  slap  on  Justina's  shoulder  ;  "  you 
spoke  up  like  a  good  one.  If  you  spoke  a.-^  well  as  that 
on  the  stags,  you'd  so(m  be  fit  for  the  juvenile  lead." 

Justina  spoke  no  word,  but  took  her  place  quietlv 
at  the  table,  where  Mrs.  Dempsou  was  pouring  out 
the  tea,  while  Mr.  Elgood  dispensed  a  juicy  rump 
.steak. 

'•  1  went  to  the  butcher  s  for  it  myself,"  he  said. 
"  There  s  nothin.g  like  personal  inftuenco  in  these 
things.  Tiiey  wouldn't  dare  i:iv.^  n.e  a  slice  off  some 
superannuated  cow.  They  know  when  th-ey've  got  ta 
deal  with  a  judge.  "  That's  beef,  said  the  butcher,. as 
he  slapped  hi;  knife  acres';  the  loin — and  beef  it  j;.  Do 
you  like  it  with  the  gravy  in  it.  Mr.  Ciiuold  ; " 

T'nere  was  a  di<h  or  steaming  potatoes  and  a  bowl 
of  lettuces,  whi^.h  greanstutT  3hs.  Dempson  champed 
as  iirdustriously  as  if  she  had  l>ten  a  bl^jvd  relation  ol 
NeV..ac-hadne2zar"s.  / 

Never  had  Humphrey  Clissold  seen  any  <'ne  so 
silent  or  so  self-sustained  as  this  pale,  thin,  shadowy- 
looking  girl  whom  her  friends  called  Judy.  She  in. 
teresttd  him  strangely,  and  he  did  soiry  justice  to 
Mr.  Elgood  s  ideal  .steak  while  watching  her.  She 
herself  hardly  ate  anythinfj  ;  but  the  others  were  too 
deeply  absorbed  in  their  ow.t  :r,=..l  to  be  concerned 
about  her.  She  sat  by  her  fathei-,  and  drank  a  little 
ten — ^c^^  motionless  for  i'he  incst  part,  wi'h  her  dark, 
thwughtfubeyes  looking  f.;r  away — looking  into  some 
world  that  was  not  f  .r  the  rest. 

So  soon  as  the  pangs  of  luniger  were  appeased  and 
the  plea.surcs  of  the  ta'ole  in  some  measure  exhausted, 
Mr.  Elgood  became  Ino'-':  •■ioiis  atrain.  He  gave  a  de- 
tailed cleseiiption  of  tL;  t  last  d.iy  on  th  -  r.icecourse — 
the  supper — all  that  James  Penwyn  had  said  or  done 
within  his  knowledge.  And  then  came  a  discussioi 
as  to  who  could  have  done  the  deed. 

He  was  in  the  theatre  all  the  evening,  you  say." 
said  Humphrey.  "  Is  it  possible  that  any  'ot  the 
scene-shiftcTS,  or  workmen  of  any  kind,  may  have  ob- 
served him — seen  him  open  a  well-filled  purse, 
perhaps — and  followed  him  after  he  left  this  house  : 
It  was  one  of  his  foolish  habits  to  carry  too  much 
money  about  him — from  twenty  to  fifty  p:junds.  for 
instance.  .He  used  to  say  it  was  a  bore  to  sit<iown 
and  write  a  cheque  for  every  trifle  he  wanted.  And  of 
course,  in  our  travels,  ready  money  was  a  necessity. 
Could  it  have  been  one  of  your  people,  dp  vou 
think'" 

"No,  sir,  '  replied  Mr.  Elgood.  "  The  stage  has 
contributed  nothing  to  the  records  cf  crime.  From 
the  highest  genius  who  has  ever  adorned  the  drama  to 
the  lowe.st  functionary  employed  in  the  working  cf  its 
machinery,  there  has  been  no  such  thing  as  a  felon." 

•■  i  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  !Mr.  Elgood  :  yet  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  this  crime  must  hi,v3  been  com- 
mitted by  some  cne  who  watched  and  followed  my 
poor  friend — some  one  who  kn;-w  enough  of  him  tc 
know  that  he  had  money  about  him." 

■  I  grant  ycu.  sir, '  replied  the  actor. 

It  was  now  time  for  these  Thespians  to  repair  to  the 
theatre,  all  but  Ju.stina.  who,  for  a  wonder,  wa-. 
not  in  the  first  piece.  Humphrey  took  notice  of  this 
fact,  and  after  walking  to  tlie  theatre  with  Mr.  El- 
good, went  back  to  that  gentleman's  lodgings  to  have 
a  few  words  alone  with  his  dai^httr. 

He  passed  through  the  shop  unchallenged,  visitors 
for  the  lodgers  being  accustomed  to  pass  in  and  out  in 
a  free-and-easy  manner.  The  sitting-roam  door  stooc 
ajar.    He  pushed  it  open,  and  went  in. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  MT  LOVE,  ilT  LOVE,  A>"D  .XO  LOVE  FOH 
Justina  was  ki;eeling  before  an  old  easy  chair,  her 
fac«  buried  in  the  faded  chintz  cushion,  sobbing 
vehsmently— curiously  chaszed  from  the  silent,  im- 
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passible  being  Humpiirey  had  taken  Teave  of  tea 
minutes  earlier.  The  sight  of  her  Borrow  touched 
him-  Whatever  it  meant,  this  was  real  grief,  at  any  rate. 
*'  ''Forgive  me  for  this  intrusion,  Miss  Elgood,"  he 
said  gently,  remaining  laear  the  door  lest  he  should 
startle  her  by  his  abrupt  approach.  "  I  am  very 
anxious  to  taik  to  you  alone,  and  ventured  to  return." 

She  started  up,  hastily  wiping  away  her  tears. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  such  deep  grief,"  he  said. 
"  You  must  have  a  tender  heart  to  feel  my  poor  friend's 
Bad  fate  so  acutely.  ' 

The  pallid  face  crimsoned,  as  if  this  had  been  a  re- 
proof. 

■'  I  have  no  right  to  be  so  sorry,  I  dare  say,"  faltered 
Justina,  "but  he  was  very  kind  tome — kinder  than 
any  one  ever  was  before — and  it  is  hard  that  he  should 
be  taken  a'vay  so  cruelly,  just,  when  life  seemed  to  be 
ill  new  and  different  because  of  his  goodness." 

"  Poor  child.    You  must  have  a  grateful  nature. ' 

"  I  am  giateful  to  him. 

"  I  can  understand  that  j  ust  at  first  you  may  feel 
his  death  as  if  it  were  a  personal  loss,  but  that  cannot 
last  long.  You  have  known  him  so  short  a  time. 
Granted  that  he  admired  you,  and  paid  you  pretty 
compliments  and  attentions  which  may  he  new  to  one 
so  young,  if  he  had  lived  to  bid  you  good-bye  to- 
morroiv,  and  pass  on  his  way,  you  would  hardly  have 
remembered  him  a  week." 

'•'  I  should  have  remembered  him  all  my  life,"  said 
Justina  firmly. 

'■  He  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  your  mind 
or  your  fancy,  then,  in  those  two  days." 

'■'  He  loved  me, '  the  gii'l  answered  with  a  little  burst 
of  passion,  "■'and  I  gave  him  back  love  for  love  with  all 
my  heart,  with  all  my  strength,  a.s  they  tell  us  we 
ought  to  love  God.  hy  do  you  come  here  to  tor- 
ment me  about  him  ?  You  cannot  bring  him  back  to 
life.  God  will  not.  I  uould  spend  all  my  life  upon 
my  knees  if  he  could  be  raised  up  again,  like  Lazarus  ! 
I  meant  never  to  have  spoken  of  this.  I  have  kept  it 
even  from  my  father.  He  told  me  that  he  loved  me, 
and  th.it  I  was  to  be  his  v.-ife,  and  that  all  our  \\vti  to 
come  wh^e  to  be  spent  together.  Think  what  it  is 
to  have  heen  so  happy  and  to  have  lost  all." 

"Poor  child,"  repented  H'lmphrey  Clissold,  laying 
his  hand  genii',  «s  pi-ic-st  or  father  might  have  laid  it, 
on  the  soft  brown  hair,  thru.st  b.-:ck  iu  a  tangled  mass 
from  the  liot  brow.  '•'  Pom-  children,  children  both. 
It  would  have  been  a  foolish  mairiage  at  best,  my  dear 
girl,  if  he  h;id  lived  and  kept  in  the  same  mind,  poor 
fellow.  Unequal  marriages  bring  remorse  and  misery 
for  the  most  i)art.  James  Pt-mvyn  was  not  a  hard- 
working wayfaiei-  like  me,  who  may  choose  my  wife  at 
any  turn  on  the  world's  highroad.  He  was  the  owner 
of  a  good  old  estate,  and  the  happiness  of  his  future 
depended  on  his  making  a  suitable  marriage.  His  wife 
must  have  been  somebody  before  she  was  his  wife. 
She  must  have  had  her  own  race  to  refer  to,  some- 
thing to  boast  of  on  hei-  own  side,  so  that  when  their 
children  grew  up  they  should  be  able  to  give  ,a  satis- 
factory accour.'  oi  their  maternal  uncles  and  aunts.  I 
dare  Kiy  you  Ui.nt  w^.i-ldly-miuded,  poor  child  ; 
but  I  am  only  worldly  wise.  If  it  were  a  question  of 
per-or.al  nient,  rnu  might  have  made  the  best  of 
vives.  ' 

The  g  i-l  heard  this  long  speech  with  an  absent  air, 
the  tearful  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  the  restless  hands 
clasped  tightly,  as  if  she  would  fain  have  strained  her 
grief  by  that  muscular  grip. 

''I  dcn't  kn  >>v  whether  it  was  wise  or  foolish,"  she 
',-.id,  "  but  I  k?'>j%v  ws  loved  each  other." 

■•Ilovedhim  too,  Justina,'"  said  Humphrey,  using 
:°r  Christian  name  involuntarily.  She  was  not  the 
iiad  of  person  to  be  called  Jliss  Elgood.  '■  As  well  a.s 
';ne  mau  can  love  another.  I  take  his  death  quietly 
enough,  you  see,  but  I  would  give  ten,  years  of  niy  life 
find  his  murderer.  ' 

"  I  would  giveall  my  life."  said  Justina,  with  a  look 
that  made  him  think  she  would  verily  have  done  it. 

"  You  know  nothing  more  than  you  told  at  the  in- 
quest t!i:.>  afternoon'?  Nothing  that  could  throw  any 
light  upon  Lis  death  ?" 

"Kothing.  You:  ought  to  know  much  more  about 
it  th.m  I." 

"  Ho'iv  so  ? 

.  "  You  kno-.v-  all  tha-fc  went  before  that  time—his  cir- 
'  umstaiK-es— his  associates.  I  have  lain  awake  think- 
ing of  this  thing  from  night  till  morning,  until  I  be- 
lie\'e  that  every  idea  that  co-aid  be  thought  about  it 
Las  come  in';o  my  hend.  There  must  have  beet;  some 
motive  for  his  murder.' 

"  TI:u  motive  t?ems  obvious  enough — highivay  rob- 
bery." 

"  Yet  bis  w?.f.ch  v.as  found  in  the  ditch. 


■'His  murderer  may  naturally  have  feared  to  take 
anything  likely  to  lead  to  detection.  His  money  was 
taken." 

"Yes.  It  may  have  been  for  that.  Yet  it  seems 
strange  that  he  should  have  been  chosen  out  of  so  many 
—that  he  should  have  been  the  only  victim— mur- 
dered for  the  sake  of  a  few  pounds."  ■ 

'■  Unhappily,  sordid  as  the  motive  is,  that  is  a  com- 
mon kind'of  murder,"  replied  Humphrey. 

"  But  might  not  some  one  have  a  stronger  motive 
than  that  ?" 

"  I  can  imagine  none.  James  never  in  his  life  made 
an  enemy." 

"  Are  you  quit«  sure  of  that ';" 

"  As  sure  as  I  can  he  of  anything  about  a  young 
man  whom  I  knew  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  my 
brother,"  repUed  Humphrey,  wondering  at  the  girl's 
calm,  clear  tone.  At  this  moment  she  seemed  older 
than  her  years— his  equal,  or  more  than  his  equal,  in 
shrewdnets  and  judgment. 

Is  there  anyone  who  [could  be  a  gainer  by  his 
death     she  si-d. 

"  Faturally.  The  next  heir  to  the  Penwyn  estatate 
is  a  very  considerable  gainer.  For  him  James  Pen- 
wyn's  death  means  the  difference  between  a  hard- 
working life  like  raine  and  a  splendid  future." 

"  Could  he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  crime  ?" 

"  He  !  Churchill  Penwyn  ?  "Well,  no ;  it  would  be 
about  as  bard  to  suspect  him  as  it  was  to  suspeet  me. 
Churchill  PenwjTj  is  a  gentleman,  and,  I  conclude,  a 
man  of  honour.  His  conduct  towards  me  to-day 
showed  him  a  man  of  kind  feeling.  ' 

"  Ko.  I  suppose  gentlemen  do  not  commit  such 
crimes  ?"'  mused  Justina.  "  And  we  shall  never  know 
who  killed  him.  That  seems  hardest  of  all.  That 
bright  young  life  taken,  and  the  wretch  who  took  it 
left  to  go  free." 

Tears  filled  her  eyes  as  she  turned  away  from  Hum- 
phrey CUssold,  ashamed  of  her  grief — tears  which 
should  have  been  shed  in  secret,  but  which  she  could 
not  keep  back  when  she  thought  of  her  young  lover's 
doom. 

Clissold  tried  to  soothe  her.  assured  her  of  his  friend- 
shio  i  .  V  her — his  help  should  she  ever  need  it. 

'■  I  shsll  alwa\r  be  iutcrested  in  you,"  he  said.  "  I 
shall  think  of  j-ou  as  my  poor  lai^  first  and  last  love. 
He  had  had  his  foolish,  boyish  flirtations  before  ;  but 
I  have  reason  to  know  that  he  never  asked  any  other 
woman  to  be  his  wife  ;  and  he  was  too  staunch  and 
true  to  make  such  an  offer  unless  he  meant  it." 

Justina  gave  him  a  giateful  look.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  seen  her  face  light  up  with  anything  like 
pleasure  thatd-iy. 

'■  You  do  beheve  that  he  loved  me,  then  \"  she  ex- 
claimed,  eagerly.  "  It  was  not  all  my  own  foohsh 
dream.  He  was  not"— the  next  words  came  slowly, 
as  if  it  hurt  her  to  speak  them — amusing  himself  at 
my  expense  ?" 

I  have  no  doubt  of  his  tnith.  I  never  kn«w  him 
to  tell  a  lie.  I  do  not  say  that  his  fancy  would  have 
lasted  ;  it  may  have  been  too  ardent,  too  sudden,  to 
stand  wear  and  teir.  But  be  assured  for  the  moment 
he  was  true- — would  have  v.  recked  his  life,  perhaps,  to 
keep  true  to  the  love  o{  a  day  V 

This  time  ths  girl  looked  at  him  *ngrily. 

'■'  ^^^!y  do  you  tell  me  h*?  must  h^ve  changed,  if  God 
had  spared  him  '"  she  added.  MTiy  do  you  find  it  so 
hard  to  imagine  that  he  mighthave  gone  onlorjng  me  ? 
Am  I  EO  degraded  a.  creature  in  your  eyes  ? ' 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  that  you  are  a  very 
noble  girl,"  answered  Humphrey,  "  worthy  a  better 
lover  than  my  poor  friend.  But  j'ou  are  Miss 
Elgood,  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Eborsham,  and  he  was 
Squife  Penwyn,  of  Penwyn.  Time  Avould  not- have 
changed  those  two  facts,  and  might  have  altered  his 
way  of  looking  at  them.  ' 

"  Don't  tell  me  that  he  would  have  changed,"  she 
cried  passionately,  "  Let  roe  think  that  I  have  lost 
all— love,  happiness,  home,  wealth,  all  that  any  wo- 
man ever  hoped  to  win.  It  c:innot  add  to  my  grief  for 
him.  It  would  not  take  away  from  my  \oxe.  for  him 
even  to  know  th.-it  he  was  fickle,  and  would  ha-\  e  grown 
tired  of  me.  Those  two  dr.ys  \\-ere  the  only  happy 
days  of  my  life.  They  will  dwell  in  my  mind  iox  ever, 
a  changeless  memory.  I  shall  never  sceth  ;  'unshine 
without  thinking  how  it  shone  once  upon  us  two  on 
Eborsham  racecourse.  I  shall  never  see  the  moon- 
light ■without  remembering  how  we  twos:it  sideby^ide 
watching  the  willow  branches  dipping  into  the  rivo:-." 

k  childish  lo\e,  thought  Humphrey  ;  a  VMnng 
heart's  first  fancy  ;  a  fabric  that  wculd  v,  ear  cut  ii:  six 
months  or  so. 

Happy  days  will  come  again,"  he  said  gently. 
"  You  will  go  on  acting,  and  s'-cceed  in  your  profes- 


sion. You  are  just  the  kind  of  a  girl  to  whom  genius 
will  come  in  a  flash — like  inspiration.  Y'ou  will  succeed 
and  be  famous  by-and-by,  and  look  back  with  a  sad, 
pitying  smile  at  James  Penwyn 's  love,  and  say  to  your- 
self with  a  half  regretful  sigh,  "  That  was  youth  1'  You 
will  be  loved  some  day  by  a  man  who  will  prove  to  you 
that  true  love  is  not  the  growth  of  a  few  summer 
hours." 

"  I  should  like  to  be  famous  some  day,"  the  girl  an^ 
swered  proudly,  "  just  to  show  you  that  I  might  have 
been  wci-thy  of  your  friend's  love." 

"  I  fear  I  have  offended  you  by  my  plain  speaking. 
Miss  Elgood,"  returned  Humphrey  ;  "  but  if  ever  you 
need  a  friend,  and  will  honour  me  with  your  copfl- 
delice,  you  shall  not  find  me  unworthy  of  your  ■'iruit. 
I  have  not  a  very  important  position  in  the  world  , 
but  I  am  a  gentleman  of  birth  aiid  education,  and  not 
wanting  in  some  of  those  eoijimonpiace  qualities  wl;ich 
help  a  man  on  the  road  of  hfe,  such  as  patience  an^ 
perseverance,  industry  and  strength  of  purpose.  I 
have  chosen  Uterature  as  my  profession,  for  that  call- 
ing gives  me  tho  privilege  I  should  be  least  inclined  to 
forego — Uherty.  My  income  is  happily  iust  large 
enough  to  make  me  iijdependent  of  earning,  so  tl^at  I 
can  afford  to  w^its  as  the  birds,  sing.-— without  cutting 
nay  coat  according  to  other  men's  cloth.  If  e-.-.jr  you 
and  your  father  are  in  London,  Hiss  Elgood,  and  in- 
clined to  t/est  my  smcerity,  you  may  fiad  iiie  it  thi." 
addre?B : — '' 

He  gave  Justina  his  card. 

"  Tslx-  Humphrey  Clissold, 
Hogarth  Place, 

Bloorosbury." 
"  Not  a  fashionable  locaUty,  by  any  means, "  he  said, 
but  central,  and  neor  the  British  Museum,    here  1 
generally  spend  my  mornings  when  lam  in  London. " 

Justina  took  the  card  Ustlessly  enough,  not  as  if  shf 
had  any  intention  of  taxing  Mr.  Clissold's  friendship 
in  the  future.  He  sa-v  hon-  far  har  thoughts  were  f ica" 
him,  and  from  al!  common  things.  She  rose  with  a 
startled  look  as  the  cathedral  clock  chim.'^d  the  three- 
quarters  after  seven. 

"  I  shall  be  too  late  for  the  piece,"  she  exclaimed, 
•,vHh  ,il3r.-n  •     T  forget,  everything." 

'■  It  is  my  fault  for  detaining  you,"'  snid  Humphrey, 
concerned  tn  see  her  look  of  distress.    "  Let  me  walk 
j  to  the  theatre  with  you." 

''But  I've  siome  things  to  carry,"  she  answered, 
hurriedly  rolhug  tip  some  iinery,  which  had  bestrewed 
a  side  table — veil,  shoes,  ribbons,  feathers,  a  dilapidated 
fan.  ; 

■■  I  am  not  afraid  of  carrying  a  parcel.  ' 
They  went  out  together,  Justina  breathless,  and 
hurried  to  the  stage  dooi'. 

Humphrej-  penetrated  some  davk  passages,  and 
stumbled  up  some  break-neck  stairs,  in'ms  oo-Aiccy  w 
learn  if  his  com.panion  were  really  late.  The  band 
was  grinding  away  at  an  overture.  The  second  piece 
had  not  begun, 

"  Is  it  all  right  '"  asked  Humphrey,  just  asthe  light 
figure  that  had  sjiel  on  before  him  was  disappeanng 
behind  a  du.sky  door. 

■  YeS,  '  cried  J'i-,ti;:a,  "  I  don't  go  on  till  the  secona 
scene,    I  shall  have  just  time  to  dress.  ' 

So  Humphrey  groped  his  ^^■ay  to  the  outer  air,  rs- 
lieved  in  mind. 

It  was  a  still  summer  evening,  and  this  part  cf  the 
city  had  a  quiet,  forgotten  .lir,  as  of  a  spot  from  which 
busy  life  had  drifted  away.  The  theatre  did  not  create 
any  circle  of  animation  and  bustle,  audiu  these  degene- 
rate days,  and  seen 'from  the  outside,  might  ha\-e  been 
mistaken  for  ;i  chapel.  There  were  a  few  small  boys 
bunging  about  near  the  stage  door  as  Mr.  .Chssulc 
emerged,  and  these  he  perceived  looked  at  hini  m  itb 
interest,  and  spoke  to  one  another  about  him.  He 
was  evidently  known,  even  to  these  street  boys,  as 
the  man  who  had  been  suspected  uf  his  friend's  mur- 
der. 

He  walkei'l  round  to  the  quiet  little  square  iu  front 
of  the  tbeatr^^  lighted  his  pipe,  iiud  took  a  tu:u  up 
and  (lo-isn  the  empty  pavement,  meditating  w'a;it  he 
sh'iuld  do  with  himself  for  the  rest  of  the  e».-euiiig. 

La.^t  night  he  had  sl^pt  placidly  t  uough  in  the  me- 
diaeval jail,  worn  out  "Aith  saddest  thoughts.  To-night 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  go  back  to  the 
■\Vateifowl,  where  the  rooms  vrould  seem  haunttsci — yr 
his  few  belongings  together,  and  get  ready  for  goinj 
back  to  London.  Hi^  holiday  ^^•as  over,  and  how  sad 
the  end  !  ^ 

He  had  been  vji-.  fond  of  .James  Penwjn  Or.lynou 
when  tbey  twu  \'  eia  p-u  ted  fur  o"  er  did  he  know  how 
strong  that  attachment  had  been. 

The  bright  young  face,  the  fresh  gay  voice,  ail  gone! 

'•I  am  not  qvdck  at  making  friendships, '  thought 
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Humphrey.  "  I  feel  as  if  his  death  had  left  mo  alone 
in  the  world." 

His  life  had  been  unusually  lonely,  save  for  this  one 
strong  friendship.  He  had  lost  his  father  in  childhood, 
and  his  mother  a  few  years  later.  Happily,  Captain 
Clissold,  although  a  younger  son,  had  inherited  a  small 
Estate  in  Devonshire  from  his  mother.  This  gave  his 
ion  four  hundred  a  year — an  income  ■which  permitted 
his  education  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  which  made  him 
thoroughly  independent  as  a  young  man,  to  whom 
the  idei  of  matrimony  and  its  obligations  eeenled  far 
uff. 

His  uncle,  Sir  Henry  Clissold,  •was  a  gentlemaa  of 
Eome  standing  in  the  political  world,  a  county  member, 
a,  man  who  was  chairman  of  innumerable  committees 
and  never  had  a  leism-e  moment.  This  gentleman's 
ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things  were  outraged  by  his 
nephew's  refusal  to  adopt  any  profession. 

"  I  could  have  pushed  you  forward  in  almost  any 
career  you  had  chosen,"  he  said  indignantly.  "  I  have 
friends  I  can  command  in  all  the  professions ;  or  if 
Tou  had  cared  to  go  to  India  you  might  have  been  a 
judge  in  the  Sudder  before  you  were  flve-and-thirty." 

"  Thanks,  my  dear  uncle.  I  shouldn't  care  about 
Toeing  broiled  alive,  or  having  to  learn  from  twenty  to 
thirty  dialects  before  I  could  understand  plaintiff  or 
defendant,' '  Humphrey  replied  coolly.  Give  me  my 
rrust  of  bread  and  liberty. 

"  Fortunate  for  you  that  you  hare  your  crust  of 
bread,"  growled  Sir  Henry,  "  but  at  the  rate  you  are 
.  going  you  will  never  provide  yourself  with  a  slice  of 
cheese. 

To-night,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  Humphrey 
CljsEoId  felt  that  hfe  was  a  mistake.  His  friend  and 
comrade  had  been  more  necessary  to  him  than  he 
could  have  believed,  for  he  had  never  quite  accepted 
James  as  his  equal  in  intellect.  He  had  had  his  own 
world  of  thought  which  the  careless  lad  never  entered. 
But  now  that  the  boy  wsis  gone  he  felt  that  shadowy 
world  darkened  by  his  loss. 

Would  to  Heaven  I  could  stand  face  to  face  with 
Ub  murderer,"  said  to  himself;  "  one  of  up  tiVTO  should 
£0  4oiB>j  Oever  to  rise  again." 

(To  be  Continued.) 
V         I  .1  '||  ^ 

CHANGEFUL, 
loved  one  for  her  graceful  ways, 
Another  for  her  eyes. 
Another  for  the  smiles  she  gave. 

Another  for  those  sighs. 
Be  loved  them  all,  to  all  was  true  J 

He  loved  them  with  the  rest ; 
But  listen — I  would  apeak  it  low- 
He  loved  himself  the  best 

Xhas  chanced  k  that  he  never  wed  } 

No  one  had  perfect  grace ; 
Ifo  one  but  had  some  little  fault 

In  form,  or  heart,  or  face. 
Could  he  have  found  combined  in  one 

The  good  he  found  in  all. 
Sorely  cis  heart  had  been  enslaved, 

His  mind  had  felt  love's  thrall. 

God  made  him,  cot  an  angel  qiiite-~ 

Yet  quite  a  perfect  man ; 
There  seemed  well  written  in  his  heaxt ) 

"  Do  all  the  good  you  can." 
Therefore  he  loved  all  womankind, 

Thj6  short  as  well  »b  tall ; 
He  said  such  sweet,  sweet  things  to  eacb. 

But  said  the  same  to  all. 

Alas,  ^Jas  !  these  ways  won  hearts. 

He  fUd  not  mean  to  win- 
He  deemed  the  life  of  any  flirt 

A  most  disgraceful  sin. 
He  never  flirted,  no,  not  he, 

Nor  won  a  love  as  yet. 
Or,  if  he  was,  'twas  an  easy  thing 

For  a  young  heart  to  forget. 

He  loved  all  girls— they  loved  him  too — 

He  loved  me  with  the  rest. 
Thoogh  many  others  loved  him  well, 

I  know  I  loved  him  best. 
But  the  love  he  scorned  in  other  hearts. 

May  yet  in  his  find  place, 
And,  iike  Narcissus  he  may  die 

For  love  of  his  own  face. 


Breakfast.— Epps'.s  cocoa.  —GKATKi-f  la>d  Com  porti  vt 
■"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
Svcm  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
ireful  application  of  the  fine  propei-tiesjof  well-selected 
Kcri&j  Mr  Epps  has  prorided  our  breakfast  tables  M"ith  a 
ielicotely  Havcureil  bevera;?e  which  may  save  us  ninny  heavy 
doctors'  bills.  '— C'i;i?  Sevipce  Gnzeite.     Made  simply  "ith 
Boiling  Water  or  Milk.     Sold  by  Grocers  in  packets  onlv, 
labelled—"  James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homc-.otathic  Chemists 
^,  Threadneedle-stieet,  and  170  Piccadilly  ;  Work=,  Suston- 
Koad,  London 

MANUFACrtRE  OF  CopoA  — "  We  will  now  give  an  account 
of  the  proce.' 5  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Eppaand  Ccrnanu. 
facturers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston- 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  observe  the  amount  anp 
kind  of  work  which  ladies  have  contributed  to  this 
year's  e.^hibibion.    As  a  rule,  women  are  not  specially 
generous  to  the  .achievements  of  one  another  ;  probably 
because  the  achievements  are  few  and  not  very  remark- 
able.   The  day  visitors  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
gentler  sex,  and  the  crowds  who  iill  the  rooms  in  the 
evenings,  when  a  penny  is  charged  for  admission,  are 
chiefly  made  up  of  young  girls.    Somehow  they  never 
seem  to  inquire  how  much  of  the  attraction  is  due  to 
them,  although  at  first  sight  no  inquiry  would  seem 
more  natural.     'We  have  estimated  the  number  of 
female  contributors  at  forty,  and  the  number  of  their 
works  at  sixty- five.    Twenty- two  of  the  forty  reside 
in  Dublin,  and  include  amongst  them  a  majority  of  the 
best  hands.    In  making  a  distinction  of  this  sort  we 
need  hardly  say  we  are  not  disposed  to  be  very  critical. 
In  art,  as  in  almost  everything  else,  the  encouragement, 
the  assistance,  the  interest,  seem  all  devoted  to  male 
effort.    No  woman,  save  she  possess  rare  genius,  can 
find  reoognition,  and  if  she  doos,  it  is  to  do  work 
cheaper  than  her  male  rival.     This  is  very  no- 
torious in  the  world  of  painting  ;  and  it  would 
be  a   nice    question  for  dispute,   whether,   if  the 
abilities  of    woman    were   properly  fostered,  she 
might  not  produce  works  of  art  superior,  or  cer- 
tainly equal,  to  those  which  owe  their  existence  to 
masculine    power.      To   paint   a   picture  requires 
judgment,    imagination,   a  keen   sense  of  contrast, 
an  eye  for  beauty,  and  manipulative  skill.    In  the 
first  quality,  it  has  been  decided,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  men  excel.    All  the  others  are  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed by  women  in  an  equal,  if  not  a  larger  de- 
gree ;  and,  nevertheless,  we  find  women  almost  always 
failtires  as  artists.  They  content  themselves  with  paint- 
ing little  bits  of  woodland  scenery,  vrith  a  walk  for 
lovers  and  a  couple  of  lofty  trees  overhead.  They  dab 
away  their  time  in  bunches  of  flowers  ;  in  queer  por- 
traits of  meaningless  baby-faces,  which,  however  charm- 
ing to  the  maternal  eye,  are  almost  always  objection- 
able to  the  stranger  ;  in  httle  walls  of  little  ruins,  with 
a  8cra,p  of  lichen  and  a^bit  of  moon  shining  in  the  cor- 
ner.   All  the  pathos  and  struggle  and  joy  of  real  life, 
in  which  they  have  so  much  larger  a  part  than  men, 
seem  to  vanish  from  contemplation  in  the  world  of  art; 
and,  instead  of  touches  of  beauty  and  kindness  and 
grief,     ■we    have    knick-knacks     of     the  most 
characterleBS     description     and     frivolities  that 
defy    the    preservation    of    equanimity.    All  this 
is  very  sad,  and  it  is  sadly  true  of  the  lady  contribu- 
tors to  our  Academy  walls.    There  are,  indeed,  two  or 
three  exceptions  in  the  score  of  pictures  we  purpose  to 
glance  at  ;  but  there  is  not  one  solitary  instance  of 
real  ambition,  of  genuine  effortful  striving  after  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  or  the  true,  of  a  glimpse  of  real  life, 
or  the  loveliness  of  external  nature.    We  cannot  but 
believe  that  some  of  the  appearances  are  due  to  the 
reckless  gallantry  of  the  hanging  committee,  for,  apart 
from  the  want  of  character  in  many  of  the  pieces,  their 
execution,  at  once  muddy  and  expressionless,  would 
j  banish  them  from  the  private  rooms  of  the  densest  of 
I  friends.    A  very  pleasant  exception  to  this  class  of 
trifles  is  Miss  Allen,  who  shows  three  pictures — 121, 
161,  and  301.    The  first  is  a  portrait,  the  truth  of 
which  we  know  nothing  about  ;  but  the  lady's  repu- 
tation iu  this  matter  is  at  least  some  guarantee.  The 
picture  is  soft  and  careful,  the  colouring  harmonious 
and  cjuiet,  the  pose  efiective  and  graceful.    A  bit  of 
embroidery  on  the  child's  dress  is  exquisitely  doue^ 
and   there    is    a    freshness    and    warmth  about 
the    picture    which    makes    it    really  attractive. 
161    shows    a    ragged     peasant   child     "  Coming 
from     School.'      Her    stm-browned     face,  her 
bag    l^g   osrel^ly   on    the  bauk,  hw  etraw 


hat   in  her  lap,  are  all    true   to  nature  ;  tfut 
why  did  Miss  Allen  make  a  peasant  child    divide  ^ 
her  hair    across    her   forehead   in  the  fooUsh  ci^'j 
fashion  ?  Indeed,  all  the  hair  is  ill-contrived — it  looki 
dowdy  and  false.    The  picture  has  just  missed  being 
a  really  good  one.    Far  better  in  every  respect  is  301, 
entitled  "  Childhood."    A  little  girl  is  lounging  in 
easy  idleness  beneath  a  tree.    Her  face  is  natural, 
warm,  and  ruddy,  the  pose  is  truth  itself,  her  dress  lies 
about  her  vpith  a  pleasant,  comfortable  air,  and  the 
whole  picture  looks  like  a  ghmpse  of  country  life. 
This  is  Miss  Allen's  truest  success,  and  is  certain  to  add 
t/O  her  well-earned  reputation.    Mifs  Alment  shows. 
'227,  a  bunch  of  flowers — roses  and  pelargoniums — in 
wat.er  colours  ;  they  are  badly  drawn.    Miss  Benson, 
in  136,  depicts''  Crickaleekiu  on  the  Mulroy,  County 
Donegal."    The  efibrt  is  graspless,  the  execution  dull. 
V\e  never  saw  Crickaleekin  or  the  Mulroy,  and  we  are 
not  anxious  about  the  loss.    And  yet  there  is  an  air 
of  accuracy  about  the  scene  which  deserves  commenda- 
tion.   Miss  Bewley,  320,  has  endeavoured  to  show — 
what  we  think  no  one  could  show — "  Autumn  in  Con> 
nemara — the  first  snow  on  Leenane  Mountain."  Doee 
snow  come  in  autumn  ?    The  colouring  is  almost  at- 
tractive ;  there  is  boldness  here  and  there ;  but  the 
general  eflfect  is  confusion.    The  mountain  is  tiny,  and 
not  as  big  as  one  of  the  boulders  over  which  a  blue  sort 
of  water  falls  in  front.  Miss  Bewley  has  good  ideas,  but 
wants  hard  practice.  A  couple  of  v.  ater  colours  set  down 
to  Miss  Feuton,  2i0  and  2.52,  are  plain  contrivances — 
simple  flowers,  the  former  much  less  eifective  than  the 
latter.  Mrs.  Furness  exhibits  a  portrait,  229,  in  crayons, 
which  must  be  called  disagreeable.    There  is  a  good 
sense  of  form,  but  none  of  pleasant,  natural  warmth. 
Miss  Gregg  (21:9)  has  painted  a  "  portrait  from  life," 
and  we  readily  believe  the  description.    It  is  full  of 
cleverness,  of  truth,  of  easy  genuine  eflfect,  and  wil 
bear  examination.     Miss  Emma   Hunter  (303)  hai 
caught  "  Rednagh  Bridge,  county  Wicklow,"  wit! 
pretty  eS'ect.    The  clouds  are  a  Uttletoo  dull  and  poor, 
and  the  8kj--blue  is  too  sharp  ;  but  the  picture  is 
pretty.    The  Misses  Irwin  (18i  and  279)  show  fruit" 
and  "  water  lihes" — they  are  each  nice  specimens  ol 
careful  work.    Mrs.  Lane  has  two  pictures  (129  and 
152) — both  "  autumn  flowers" — very  much  alike,  but 
the  former  group  is  to  be  prefen-ed.  Miss  M'Gee  shows 
two  really  good  bunches  of  fruit.    Mrs.  Mooney  has 
two  very  nice  pictures — 1S8  (a  snow  scene),  and  322, 
a  bit  of  natural  poetry.    Care  and  accuracy  are  the 
characteristics.    Miss  Morgan  has  three  pictures — 202, 
very  clever,  indeed  ;  165,  quite  a  striking  bit  of  work 
and  227,  a  prim  perfonnance  a  Uttle  spoiled  by  stiff- 
ness.    The  lady  has  unmistakable  ability.  Miss 
O'Connor  is  just  clever  in  her  "  Roses,"  22S.  Miss 
Oldham  (123)  paints  "  The  Fortune  Teller,"  a  picture 
not  wanting  in  truth,  in  power,  iii  attraction.  The 
dark  girl  sits  with  gloomy  face,  cards  in  baud,  peeiinc 
into  the  future.    There  is  very  much  to  be  admired  in 
the  form  and  workmanship,  idbeit  one  ol  the  arms  is 
quite  out  of  length.    Miss  Poole  (151)  has  a  green,  raw 
sketch  in   Rathfarnham   Demesne.    Miss  Reynolds 
shows  what  might  have  been  a  great  picture,  and  is  a 
good  one.      Sleeping  on  the  Sands,  Ireland's  E%-e 
(85)  has  striking  merit.    The  scene  is  quite  familiar 
and  includes  sea,  sky,  rock,  and  meadow.     The  bi  j 
lies  cn  his  face — a  daring   position  for  a  picture 
but  the  figure  is  easy  and  natural.    But  for  a  littlf 
crudeness  in  colouring,  Miss  Reynolds  must  have  pro-  ' 
duced  an  attractive  piece  of  work.    Miss  Sleadows 
Taylor  shows  C2il)  a  group  of  roses,  in  which  we  i  lu- 
not  find  much  to  admire.    Miss  "lV;illaoe  show;  (2;." 
in  water-colour,  a  bird's  nest,  wild  roses,  and  rre^ 
surroundings — it  is  very  clever,  and  deserves  r^co  ;-i 
tion.    Miss  'White  shows  two  pictures,  163  m-'i 
both  very  tiny  and  very  pretty.    Thus  much     to  bi 
gaid  concerning  Irish  ladies'  work  in  the  Academy. 
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HEART  DISEASE. 

In  a  darkened  room  lay  Horace  Langdon's  pale, 
■beautiful  wife,  dying,  they  said  of  heart  disease.  They 
had  been  ■wedded  but  for  one  short  year,  and  a  more 
bright,  blooming  creature,  full  of  life  and  spirits,  than 
she  was, "  when  he  brought  her  to  his  stately  home^ 
"ould  not  well  be  found. 

She,  a  poor  governess  with  no  other  dower  than  her 
strangely  beautiful  face  and  richly -endowed  mind  and 
heart ;  he,  the  richest  man  in  that  proud,  aristocratic 
city;  it  was  a  nine  days,  wonder;  but  after  folks  over  got 
the  first  shock  tl^ey  commenced  criticising  the  new 
bride.  Her  sweet,  gentle,  home  ways  were  not  just 
the  thing  for  ball,  sociable,  and  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment, and  it  was  soon  remarked  that  she  did  not  ac- 
company her  husband  as  often  as  formerly  ;  ill-health 
was  said  to  be  the  reason.  So  time  passed,  and,  at  the 
time  we  write  of^ehe  was  pronounced  by  eminent 
physicians  to  be  afflicted  with  incurable  heart  dis- 
saee. 

J\ist  across  the  way  lived  a  very  aged  man,  at  least 
he  seemed  so.  His  hair  was  snowy  white,  his  brow 
deeply  wrinkled,  and  his  step  feeble  and  tottering.  He 
was  evidently  wealthy,  although  he  kept  but  three 
servants — the  gardener  and  his  wife,  the  woman  being 
•»the  housekeeper,  and  a  middle-aged  man  to  wait  upon 
him.  He  received  no  company,  and  never  went  out 
except  for  exercise  in  his  carriage.  He  had  bought  the 
house  and  settled  theie  a  few  months  previously  to  the 
marriage  of  Horace  Langdon  and  his  plebeian  bride.  He 
had  watched  his  young  neighbours  pretty  closely  ever 
since  their  marriage,  and  he  might  have  frequently 
been  heard  to  mutter,  when  he  saw  Mr.  Horace  drive 
away  alone  in  his  carriage  to  some  place  of  arnuse- 
ment  : 

"  Wrong,  wrong,'altogether  wrong  !  he  doesn't  know 
what  he  is  doing." 

One  afternoon  he  walked  feebly  across  the  street  to 
Mr.  Langdon's  door  ;  his  ring  was  immediately  an- 
swered by  a  servant,  and  he  was  conducted  to  the  par- 
lour, where  he  was  soon  joined  by  Mr.  Langdon,  'who 
greeted  him  cordially,  yet  evidently  wondering  what 
eould  have  brought  him  there. 

The  compliments  of  the  day  were  hardly  passed  be- 
tween them  when  the  old  gentleman  exclaimed  sud- 
denly : 

"  Mr.  Laifgdon,  I  understand  that  your  wife  ia  pro- 
nounced incurable  ?" 

"  It  is  so,  Mr.  West ;  she  has  faded  almost  ever 
since  our  marriage,"  returaed  the  young  man  in  a  de- 
jected tone. 

"  My  dear  young  friend,"  answered  Mr.  West,  ear- 
nestly, "  pardon  me  for  what  I  am  going  to  say  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  your  wife  has  got  the  heart  disease,  and 
I  do  think — nay,  I  am  almost  certain — she  can  be 
oured." 

Mr.  Langdon  looked  with  astonishment  at  his  visitor. 

"You  are  surprised,"  continued  Mr.  West,  "to 
hear  me,  a  stranger,  speak  to  you  thus  ;  but  I  feel 
itrangely  interested  in  you  and  your  bride." 

He  paused  hesitatingly  for  a  moment,  and  then 
»dded  : 

"  Would  you  like  to  hear  of  my  early  life  ?" 

The  frown  that  had  been  gathering  on  Mr.  Lang- 
Jon's  brow  was  relaxed,  and  he  said  : 

"  !Mothing  would  please  me  more,  Mr.  West." 

After  a  few  moments'  silence,  as  though  summon- 
ing strength  for  the  effort,  the  old  gentleman  com- 
menced : 

"  My  parents  died  when  I  was  quite  young,  leaving 
me  indisputed  heir  to  immense  wealth.  1  did  not 
marry  young ;  there  was  a  vein  of  romance  in  my  com- 
position, and  I  had  a  vague  dream  of  being  loved  for 
myself,  and  not  my  money.  Well,  to  make  a  long 
?tory  short,  when  I  was  about  thirty  years  old  I  met  a 
[loor  but  very  beautiful  girl,  fell  in  love  with  her,  won 
tivr  pure  he.irt  in  return,  and  we  were  married.  She 
supposed  I  was  a  poor  clerk  until  after  our  marriage, 
md  I  took  her  to  my  beautiful  home. 

"  At  first  we  were  very  happy,  but  as  we  began  to 
'J  O  into  society  I  saw,  with  mortification,  that  Mamie's 
Htfidence  and  modesty,  that  had  so  charmed  me  in 
jt  cottage  home,  amounted  to  almost  awkwardness 

r\  large  assembly.  She  was  very  sensitive,  and  I 
:.ot  try  to  conceal  my  chagrin  ;  so,  after  accompa- 

ii.g  ine  a  few  times,  she  begged,  with  tears  in  her 
,     to  be  left  at  hom«i  sa7iii£  I  eould  easily  «seuae 


her  absence.  At  first  I  did  not  like  to  go  without  her; 
but  I  foolishly  thought  thai  society  had  a  claim  upon 
me  that  I  could  not  easOy  thi  ow  oS  ;  so  I  went,  and 
it  soon  became  a  matter  of  indifi'erence  to  me  whether 
she  knew  of  my  engagements  or  not  ;  I  had  not  ceased 
to  love  her,  it  was  merely  inditi'erence. 

"  Thus  our  lives  passed  for  nearly  two  years,  when  a 
little  daughter  was  born  to  me.  How  proud  and  happy 
I  felt  as  1  clasped  my  child  in  my  arms,  and  how  my 
heart  smote  me  as  1  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  how 
pale  and  wasted  my  wife  had  grown,  and  a  faint  glim- 
mer^g  of  the  truth  davmed  upon  my  mind.  With 
what  tenderness  did  I  watch  beside  her,  and  how  la- 
vishly was  my  money  spent  in  trying  to  purchase 
health  for  her  ;  but  all  in  vain.  The  physician  said  it 
was  heart  disease,  and  she  must  die.  Alas !  his  words 
were  too  true,  for  in  one  short  month  I  laid  her  in  the 
grave.' ' 

The  old  man  bowed  his  trembling  head  upon  his 
hands,  and  tears  fell  fast  through  his  thin,  white  fin- 
gers. 

There  was  a  look  of  pain  and  remorse  in  the  large, 
dark  eyes  of  Horace  Langdon,  and  his  bearded  lips 
were  tightly  closed. 

In  a  few  moments  Mr.  West's  emotion  somewhat 
subsided,  and  he  continued  in  a  low,  tremulous 
tone  : — 

"  In  looking  over  Mamie's  writing  desk- 1  found  her 
journal,  and  from  it  I  learned  all  she  had  suflfered  ; 
how  she  had  yearned  for  my  love,  prayed  for  my  hap- 
piness, and,  at  last,  welcomed  death  as  the  only  means 
of  freeing  me  from  what  she  supposed  to  be  galling 
chains. 

"  I  was  nearly  frantic.  I  could  not  remain  where  I 
was  ;  so,  putting  my  child  out  to  nurse,  I  wandered 
in  foreign  lands.  I  could  not  have  told  anything  I  saw; 
1  hardly  knew  what  places  I  visited. 

"  At  last  came  a  yearning  to  see  my  child  ;  I  had 
not  heard  from  her  since  I  left  home  ;  for  the  only  cor- 
respoudent  I  had  had  was  my  banker.  With  me,  to  re- 
solve was  to  do,  and  the  next  homeward-bound  vessel 
bore  me  as  one  of  its  passeugej-s. 

'"  How  many  times  during  that  homeward  voyage 
did  I  picture  to  myself  little  Cora,  all  I  had  left  to  live 
for  now." 

"  rh  fancy  I  saw  her  grown  to  a  prattling  child,  old 
eno\igh  to  know  me,  to  love  me,  and  to  return  my  ca- 
resses. Hope,  which  I  had  thought  dead,  sprang  up 
in  my  heart,  and  the  vessel  moved  on  too  slow  for  my 
restless,  impatient  nature. 

"  Alas  !  my  great  sorrow  had  not  taught  me  the 
one  thing  needful — submission  and  patience  under 
God's  will.' 

"  At  last  the  ship  entered  harbour,  and  I  hastened 
on  skore,  for  I  had  been  seized  with  a  vague  unrest 
for  which  1  could  not  account.  This  was  before  the 
days  of  railroads,  and  the  only  conveyance  was  a  lum- 
beiing  mail  stage  ;  if  I  liad  thought  the  vessel  slow,  it 
seemed  to  my  excited  imagination  that  the  stage  did 
not  move  at  all  ;  but,  notwithstanding  my  impatience 
.and  the  many  unavoidable  delays,  we  moved  steadily 
forward,  and  at  last  reached  my  native  village. 

"  Tiled  and  dusty,  I  sprang  from  the  coach,  and 
walked  rapidly  down  the  street,  towai-ds  the  place 
where  I  had  put  Cora  to  nurse. 

"  I  reached  the  house,  and  rang  the  beU  ;  a  stranger 
came  to  the  door  and  I  inquired  for  Mrs.  Green,  the 
woman  who  had  charge  of  my  child. 

"  '  Why  you  must  be  a  stranger  in  the  place,"  ex- 
claimed the  woman,  '  or  you  would  know  that  Mrs. 
Green  went  crazy  two  months  ago,  and  ran  away, 
leaving  her  own  children,  but  taking  her  nurse  child 
^ith  her,  and  nothing  has  been  seen  or  heard  of  her 
since,  although  everything  that  niooey  could  do  has 
been  done  to  find  her,  for  the  child  was  Mr.  West's, 

the  richest  " 

"  Here  the  woman  paused  in  her  garrulous  speech, 
for,  with  a  wild  scream,  I  dashed  down  the  steps  and 
fled — I  know  not  where — calling  wildly  on  the  name 
of  my  child  ;  the  blow  had  fallen  so  suddenly  that  it 
had  turned  my  brain. 

"  When  I  came  to  my  senses  I  was  at  home,  and 
surrounded  by  kind  friends  ;  they  said  that  for  six 
weeks  I  had  hovered  between  life  and  death.  At  my 
earnest  solicitation  they  told  me  t'ne  story  of  my  little 
daughter's  disappearance,  and  that  she  had  been 
traced  to  a  town  nearly  a  hundred  miles  distant. 
There  Mrs.  Green  had  died,  and  the  child  had  been 
adopted  by  a  family  who  was  going  west  with  an 
emigrant  train  ;  they  had  only  stopped  in  the  place 
over  night,  so  that  it  had  been  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  name  of  the  family  or  their  destination. 

"  In  my  weakness  and  despair,  I  wildly  prayed  for 
death  :  but  instead.  raaienatioK  me.  and  I 


was  able,  through  faith,  to  kiss  the  hand  that  had 
chastened  me. 

"  I  arose  from  that  bed  of  sickness,  an  aged  man  in 
everything  but  years.  As  soon  as  I  was  able,  I  com' 
menced  the  search  for  my  child,  jiraying  that  God,  in 
His  infinite  mercy,  would  lead  me  to  her,  trying  in  th« 
meantime  to  do  good  to  my  fellow-men,  as  I  had  op- 
portunity. 

I  have  given  up  the  hope  of  meeting  my  chUd  on 
earth,  for  I  feel  that  my  days  will  soon  be  numbered 
here,  but  I  trust  that  I  shall  meet  her  and  her  sainted 
mother  beyond  the  dark  river  where  the le  is  no  part- 
ing and  no  misunderstanding.  ' 

Mr.  Langdon  had  been  sitting  with  his  head  bowed 
on  his  hands  during  the  last  part  of  Mr.  West's  story, 
but  as  the  old  gentleman  ceased  speaking,  he  raised 
it  and  asked  eagerly  : 

"  Mr.  West,  how  old  would  your  daughter  be  now  ?" 
"  Twenty -two,"  returned  Mr.  West. 
Mr.  Langdon  arose,  walked  across  the  floor  a  few 
times,  and  then,  seating  himself  in  front  of  Mr.  West, 
he  said,  with  forced  calmness  : 

"  My  friend,  sorrow  did  not  kill  you  :  do  you  think 
joy  will  ?" 

"  WTiat  do  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  West,  tremb- 
ling with  excitement. 

"Try  and  calm  yourself,  said  Mr.  Langdon,  "and  I  will 
tell  you.  I  think  I  know  your  daughter  ;  at  least  I  know 
a  lady  that  was  adopted  by  a.  family  when  an  infant, 
and  the  woman  whom  she  has  always  called  mother 
said  she  took  her  from  the  arms  of  a  cri^.zy  woman  who 
was  dying.  They  found  Cora  marked  on  the  infant's 
clothes.  So  they  have  called  her  Cora.  But  what  a 
bungler  I  am,"  he  exclaimed,  iu  a  frightened  tone,  as 
Mr.  West  sank  back  in  his  chair,  as  pale  as  death  ;  and, 
man  like,  he  turned  everything  on  the  centre-table  up- 
side down  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  find  something  ; 
at  last,  seeing  a  cologne  bottle,  he  seized  it  and 
sprinkled  the  contents  freely  in  Mr.  West's  face,  who 
soon  revived,  and,  looking  up  with  an  eager,  question- 
ing gaze,  said,  brokenly  : 

"  Was — was  it  a  dream,  or  did  yuu  say  she  was 
alive  {    Where  is  she  !    Oh,  take  me  to  her  !" 

"  Do  not  be  too  sure,  Mr.  West  ;  perhaps  it  may  not 
be  your  daughter.  Was  there  anything  by  which  you 
could  recogni.se  her  V 

'■  The  morning  I  went  av.-ay  I  placed  a  gold  chain  on 
her  baby  neck  ;  it  was  her  mothei's.  I  gave  it  to  her 
before  our  marriage,  and  on  the  clasp  were  her  initials 
and  my  own,"  returned  Mr.  West. 

'■  Excuse  me  a  moment,"  said  Mr.  Langdon,  rising 
and  leaving  the  room  ;  he  soon  returned,  and  ^laid  a 
slender  gold  chain  in  Mr.  \Vest'.s  hand,  saying  : 
"  This  Vv'as  found  on  little  C!oia's  neck  !" 
"  It's  the  same,"  said  Mr.  West,  liappy  tears  I'oll- 
ing  down  his  cheeks.  "  There  are  the  initials,  '  C.  W 
to  M.  T.'    Oh,  where  is  she,  Mr.  Langdu;)  '!'' 

"  Try  to  calm  yourself,  iriy  dear  frien.d  ;  she  is  verj 
near  you^ — in  this  house." 

"  You  don't  mean— you  cau't  mean"— gasped  Mr. 
West. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  returned  Mr.  Langdon,  taking  the  old 
gentleman's  hands  in  his,  and  pressiiigthem  warmly  . 
"  the  lady  we  have  been  t.peaking  about  is  my  wife." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  uieeting  be 
tween  father  and  daughter,  so  loug  separated. 

Mrs.  Langdon's  health  improved  rapidly;  and  2Ir 
Langdon  never  forgot  the  lesson  that  his  fj.tlit.T-in-lavv' 
story  taught  him  ;  and  he  can  haidiy  l>e  ptrsuaded  ti 
take  the  shortest  pleasure  excinsiuu — v/itLout  Lis  fa 
mily. 

BEAUTIFUL  SPRI^'a. 
She  is  with  us— fair  Spring— in  her  fiesi.nt  i.>  and  verdiire, 
From  the  warm,  siuniy  .SouUi,  witli  iior  l.e-Uiiiful  tr.iin; 
The  soft  air  is  iillfd  witl:  her  suii^.'Stcv.v  sv.oot  raissic. 

Oh  !  the  Spring — ^bilmy  .spriiig — how  welcome  ii^ain  ' 
The  buds  of  the  trailing  arbutus  are  swulliii,;. 

The  winter-bound  bleuding-huart  n.'.ce  luori;  i.<  Si;en  ; 
The  sweet,  modest  violet,  to'r.i,  is  awaking, 
And  tlie  willows  are  decked  in  their  mantles  of  green  ! 

The  warm,  gentle  rains  o'er  tiiti  mcadorrs  .ire  laiiing, 

Tbo  frost-lettered  streamlet  again  runiittb  free, 
Dispensing  its  blessings,  by  hamlet  or  cottage. 

And  cheerfully  singing  its  old  melody  '. 
AU  natiue's  awakening,  o'er  hill-side  and  raiicy, 

The  balmy  air  fiUeth  the  woodland  and  deil  ; 
The  North-winds  have  whistled  their  last  sU.^lly  echoes, 
•  The  Sonth  winds  are  sht  dding  their  magical  a'pell  1 

Welcome,  fair  season  of  freshnesc  and  verdure, 

Of  grass,  leaf,  and  vine— the  bud  and  the  flower  '. 
Thou'rt  tilling  the  eartli  with  beauty  and  gladness, 

Ditiasing  abroad  thy  life-giving  power. 
Each  heart  is  made  glud  by  thy  soul-cheering  presence. 

And  jubilant  voices  in  melody  ring, 
The  valleys  and  mountains  send'  up  their  thanksgiving. 
And  welcome  the  sociLng  of  bsautiful  Sprin*. 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 
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XETTIE  DE  MONDE. 

It  was  a  coid  night  in  December.  The  saiw  had 
"been  frilling  all  da^,  but  as  the  night  came  on,  ittnrnei' 
to  sleet,  making  tlie  cold  more  keen. 

A  liriejbt  light  shone  forth  fromtlie  parlour  windows 
(if  the  "Manning  Mansion.  "  At  one  of  those  windows 
stood  Mrs.  Manning-,  peering  into  the  darkness,  expect- 
ing every  moment  to  see  the  tall,  commanding  figure 
of  her  husbiind  approach. 

Once  or  twice  she  bent  forward  eagerly — her  gaze 
w&fi  lireted  on  a  small  dark  object,  which  was  moving 
slowly  OTer  the  cold,  wet  ground. 

A  vague  fear  seized  her,  and.  leaping  the  brilliantly- 
lighted  j^arlour,  she  descended  to  the  little  eittingroom, 
in  which  Martha  Lynch  spent  her  youthful  days  in  the 
capacity  of  nurse  in  Mrs.  Manning's  m.other's  family. 
She  was  now  looked  upon  by  Mrs.  Manning  more  as  a 
cherished  friend  than  a  servant. 

Hardly  had  she  entered  the  room  than  a  low  knock 
was  h^ard  at  the  outer  door.  Martha  hastened  to  open 
it,  and  found  standing  there  a  httie  girl. 

"  Oh,  so  cald  !"  came  in  a  sweet,  low  voice  from  t  ie 
child. 

"Come  in.  come  in,  my  dear  !"  exclaimed  good  old 
Martha,  and  the  child  entered. 

Hea-  little  hands  were  bare  and  black  from  the  effects 
of  the  intense  cold  ;  her  hair  fell  very  long  down  her 
back,  and  was  covered  with  sleet. 

Martha  led  her  into  the  little  sittingroom,  and  placed 
her  near  the  fire.  As  the  child  murmured  a  low  "  thank 
you,"  she  raised  -her  eyes  to  Mrs.  Manning,  who  ei- 
okumed ; 

"  Qood  heavens !  how  like  my  Nettie,'' 
The  child  extended  her  hand"  to  her  saying  :  ■ 
"  So  you  know  my  name,  kind  lady.    Mamma  used 
to  call  me  Nettie. "  * 

"And  where  is  mamma  now?"  asked  Mrs.  Man- 
ning 

"Goi»— oh,  so  long." 

"  TThere,  dear  ?" 

"Up  there  !"  she  said,  pointing  heaven-ward.  "She 
told  me  long  ago  that  she  would  meet  me  there,  but 
&he  never  came  back  to  take  me." 

"  And  where  did  you  live,  my  dear,  when  mamma 
was  with  you  V 

"In  a  cold  room — up  high  in  the  last  room.  Ma  was 
so  sick,  and  old  Sarah  took  all  <jur  things,  because  ma 
coaJd  not  pay  the  rent.  One  day,  ma  put  this  sack  on 
m©,  snd  said  her  poor  little  pettie  must  not  be  cold. 
Then  she  told  me  to  lie  dovv'n  beside  her  and  go  to 
sleep,  that  she  was  going  to  God,  and  would  come  for 
tn©  in  a  little  while.  Poor  mamma  cried  and 
prayed,  and  I  cried  too.  The  nest  morning 
mamma  was  beside  me,  but,  oh  i  so  cold '. — 
«lie  could  not  speak  to  me — she  never  kisse-l 
me  again.  And  when  old  Sarah  came  in  and 
palled  me  out,  she  lay  so  stOlf  that  I  knew  God  had 
taken  her.    And,  oh  !  oh  !  she  has  forgotten  me." 

Here  the  child  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  as  if  her 
little  heart  would  break. 

"  Do  not  cry,  dear  ;  mamma  cannot  come  for  you 
until  God  sends  her.  But  you  know  she  loves  you  as 
much  as  ever,  and  prays  for  you  every  day.  TeU  me, 
dear,  with  whom  have  you  lived  since  mamma  went 
to  heaven  ?" 

"  With  old  Sarah.  She  beats  me  vrheti  I  cannot  get 
anything  after  begging  all  day  ;  this  morning  she  said 
she  would  make  me  sleep  out  doors  if  I  cs-me  home 
with  nothing." 

A  loud  ring  of  the  door-bell  was  heard,  and  the  child, 
thinking  it  was  Sarah,  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  begged 
of  them  to  hide  her. 

The  door  "had  been  answered,  and  Mr.  Manning 
CTiter  the  room.  Seeing  the  child,  he  turned  abruptly 
to  his  wife,  exclaiming  : 

'"Minnie,  who  is  she?  How  like  our  poor,  lost 
Nettie." 

"  Poor  little  child  !  Nettie,  would  you  like  to  stay 
here^ali  night  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Manning. 
■■  les,  yes — and  always," 

Martha  then  led  the  child  away  to  wash  and  dress 
her  :  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Planning  ascended  to  the  par- 
lour. 

Here  Mrs.  Manning  told  what  the  child  had  said  of 
her  mother  and  home,  concluding  with  : 

"And  how  she  re.>embles  our  poor  darling!  the  same 
eyes  and  hair  ;  the  voice  is  more  mournful,  yet  it 
brings  the  loved  one  from  the  grave  so  strongly  that 
I  could  keep  the  child,  and  Jove  it  as  my  own." 

Her  httibaad'«  head  frat  bowtd,  »ijd  tem  rolled 
4«W*  (?Vw»V,  <(«  k*  <1»ov>#bt  <rf  tl»»!f  oftly  iir\  a4 


she  l«y  in  her  coffin,  with  her  kind,  bright  eyes  closed 
for  ever.    Thi-i  little  stranger  had  awakened  feelings 
that  had  slept  for  a  long  time. 
.At  last  he  said  : 

"  Ye.i,  Minnie,  we  will  keep  this  little  Nettie,  if  uo 
one  claims  her." 

The  door  opened,  and  Nettie  came  in,  clad  in  a 
crinis  m  dres? — one  that  was  woin'by  a  form  that  was 
still  and  cold  now.  Her  hair  was  caught  back  by  the 
same,  coloured  ribbon. 

"  Mrs.  Manning  looked  at  her,  then  covered  l^er  face, 
and  sobbed  aloud. 

Recovering,  she  asked  : 

"  WTiere  is  your  father,  dear  ?" 

"  Mamii^a  told  me  he  had  gone  too.  I  forget  him  ; 
but  I  will  know  him  there,"  pointing  upward  ;  "wont 
I  ?"  queried  the  child. 

"  I  tn'S'.  so,  dear.  Will  you  call  this  gentleman  papa, 
Nettie  ?" 

'■■  Yes,"  ihe  replied,  and  placed  her  hand  in  his. 

"  And  me — will  you  call  me  mamma  ? ' 

Nettie  hung  her  head.  In  another  moment  she 
raised  her  eyes — what  a  world  of  sadness  was  pictured 
in  those  eyes.  And  the  low  voice  quivered  as  she 
murmured  : 

"  Can  1  love  two  mammas  ?" 

"Call  me  auntie,  true-hearted  little  Nettie,"  Mrs. 
Manning  said,  as  she  drew  the  child  to  her,  and 
pressed  her  to  her  heart. 

Thus  Nettie  was  adopted  by  Mrs.  Manning,  and 
was  after  this  known  as  Nettie  Manning,  the  adopted 
daughter  of  the  master  of  the  "  Maiming  Mansion.' 

Summer  came,  and  Nettie  had  left  her  beautiful 
home,  to  spend  five  years  at  Madam  Carrefs  Seminary. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  she  came  back  with  many 
honours. 

Louis  Manning,  the  only  son  of  Mr.  Manning,  has 
returned  from  college,  and,  for  the  first  time,  Nettie 
and  Louis  meet. 

Louis  resembles  his  father  very  much.  The  same 
gentle  blue  eyes  and  soft  brown  hair.  His  figure  is 
taller,  although  he  is  only  entering  his  nineteenth  year. 

ISettie  and  he  became  fast  fiiends  at  once.  They 
sang  together  and  played  duets  in  the  mornings,  and 
the  afternoons  were  spent  either  in  liding,  boating,  or 
something  else  e<]^ually  as  pleasant. 

September  stole  around  again.  Louis  had  to  return 
to  college  and  Nettie  to  the  seminary.  To  Louis  it 
seemed  impossible  that  two  months  had  passed  since 
he  came  home.  Why,  they  went  by  like  so  many 
weeks. 

Yet,  it  was  so  ;  and  Nettie  was  to  leave  the  next 
morning.  But  before  they  parted,  they  promised  to 
write  to  each  other  ;  and  thia  promise  was  kept  faith- 
fully, 

A  week  after  Nettie's  departure  Louis  left  for 
college. 

This  was  his  last  year  at  school,  but  he  would  not 
return  home  until  he  had  spent  two  years  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

The  parlours  of  the  "  M; nning  House" '.are  filled 
with  guests.    To-night  young  Mr.  Manning  ii,  to  le- 
turn  home.     Nettie  and  Miss  AgnesJ  Westall  have  , 
been  singing  "  Meet  me  by  moonhght  !" 

Miss  Westall  is  a  fair  young  girl,  the  one  whom  Mrs. 
Manning  has  in  her  mind  s  eye  for  the  bride  of  her 
young  son — for  the  Westall  family  is  immensely  rich. 

Little  Nettie  has  grown  very  tall,  and  is  really  beau- 
tiful. Louis  has  arrived.^  A  tall,  thoughtful,  bearded 
man  meets  us,  instead  of  the  gentle  girlish  youth 
who  left  fiis  home  three  years  ago.  He  has  spoken  to 
all  his  friends,  and  the  night  wears  on  in  song  a»d 
dance. 

Agnes  Weitall  was  at  Manning  Mansion  for  whole 
weeks  at  a  time,  Nettie  and  she  were  companions  ; 
and  Mrs,  Manning  was  dehghted  at  having  her  so 
much  in  contact  with  Louis. 

Poor  blind  mother  !  It  is  strange  yow  could  not  see 
that  your  son  loved  Nettie,  What  was  the  reason  that 
you  (.uvelt  m  lovingly  on  every  little  attention  and 
glance  that  Louis  bestowed  on  Agnes  ?  And  yet,  you 
noticed  not  the  rich  blood  mounting  his  forehead,  nor 
the  voice  that  grew  so  sweet  and  tender  at  Nettie's 
approach. 

The  thought  that  Louis — your  Louis — could  ever 
love  the  girl  whom  your  kindness  saved  on  that  cold 
night  never  entered  your  bi-aiu.  Such  a  thing  as  that 
was  simply  preposterous.  But  Agues  Westall  was  an 
oply  child,  and  heiress  to  the  immense  wealth  of  L.  B. 
Westall,  Esq.,  and  a  suitable  wife  for  Louis  Manning, 
of  "  Manning  Mansion." 

What  happy  smiles  would  light  up  Mrs.  Manning's 
fSK:e  as  «h«  thought  of  the  Wedding  which  must  take 
p]Mf  «o9^.    0ne  tbcreise,  Klj«ut  seviti  *enthj  sftsr 


the  arrival  i/i  Louis.  Mrs.  .Manning  w.^i  WiDang  Lu 
the  garden,  and  pLnning  what  presents  she  would 
myke  Agnes  when  the  wedding  wculd  take  place, 
when  she  was  int-;rrupt.:d  by  Lonis,  who  said, 
".Mother,  wish  nie  joy  V 

M/fl.  Manning  looked  at  him,  her  face  beaming  with 
delight.  How  gratified  and  happy  she  v/us.  for  she 
felt  siu-e  that  Agnes  Wc-.Uall  was  the  bride  elect.  And 
giving  her  hand  to  Louis,  Ahu  .said  : 

"  Kvery  joy  and  happinesss  I  wish  you,  niy  son,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  Agnes  will  make  a  good  wife  ;  besides 
she  is  beautiful  and  wealthy,  and  a  suitable  match  for 
the  heir  of  the  "  Manning  Mansion."  And  the  lady 
cast  her  eyes  over  the  beautifully  laid-out  grounds, 

Louis  stood  gazing  at  her  in  surprise, 

"  Mother,  I  love  Nettie,  and  have  asked  her  to  Le 
my  bride." 

""What!  Nettie!  Nettie  who,  pray?  Do  you 
not  know  that  the  child  kilew  no  other  mamma  when 
she  came  here  ?  Do  you  know  whom  you  love  1  No  ! 
No  one  knows.  She  came  to  me  a  poor  little  beggar  : 
all  the  name  she  could  give  was  Nettie  ;  she  was  home- 
less. I  took  her  in,  not  for  that,  Louis  ;  but  because 
she  looked  like  the  child  I  laid  in  the  grave  three  years 
before,  I  admit  that  ths  girl  is  beautiful  and  edu- 
cated, yet  she  is  not  your  equal,  and  before  I  wculd 
see  her  your  wife  I  would  send  her  baok  to  the  hauBta 
from  v^hich  she  came," 

The  young  man  listened — his  face  paled,  his  eyes 
ghttered,  and  then  his  voice  rang  out  proudly  on  the 
morning  air  :  ' 

■'  Take  back  those  words,  mother,  or  ail  your  kind- 
ness to  Nettie  shall  be  cancelled.  I  love  none  but  her, 
and  she  shaU^be  my  wife;'  and  he  walked  proudly 
away, 

A  few  gQoments  after  Mrs,  Manning  lift  the  garden, 
and  sought  her  room,  there  to  think  of.  the  awful 
idea"  of  Nettie  being  her  Son's  wife. 

Hardly  had  the  lady  left  the  gaiden  when  a  tall, 
slight,  queenly  figure  emerged  from  the  shelter  of  a 
large  tree,  near  the  spot  where  Mrs.  Manning  and  Louis 
had  their  conversation. 

It  is  Nettie,  In  her  hand  is  a  book  which  she  wa? 
reading  when  she  heard  Louis  address  his  mother. 
Everything  passed  so  quickly  that  she  could  not  make 
known  her  presence^  and  she  had  heard  all.  She  enters 
the  mansion,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  leaves  it  by  a  side 
door,  dressed  in  a  dark  travelling  suit.  On  hei^  table 
was  found  a  note,  and  it  ran  thus: 

"  Dearest  Fhif,sd — I  was  an  unwilling  listener 
to  your  conversation  with  Louis,  this  mt»aing, 
"  Reading  behind  the  large  wiltew  tree,  I  heard 
your  voices,  and  was  so  stunned  that  I  <fl>uld  not  move 
or  speak.  Yet  it  has  saved  us  some  trouble;  for  to-day 
1  leave  your  Lome  for  ever.  Through  your  kindness  I 
am  competent  to  earn  my  living  by  teaching.  I  loved 
you,  and  I  loved,  the  one  I  called  papa.  May  God 
bless  you  both  for  your  kindness  to  the  orphan.  Tell 
Louis  he  will  never  find  me,  and  to  marry  in  his  own 
circle. 

"  Ever  your  fond  friend,' 

"Nettie," 

After  reading  this,  Mrs,  Manning  was  very  sorry,  for 
she  really  loved  Nettie,  but  after  a  time  her  grief 
passed  away,  and  she  built  the  "old  castles''  about 
Agnes  and  Louis  again. 

Mr.  Manning  and  Louis  were  almost  crazy,  and 
started  out  to  find  the  truant.  But  all  their  efforts 
were  vain  ;  none  of  their  friends  had  seen  Nettie. 

Two  years  had  passed,  and  he  had  not  returned 
home,  nor  had  auy  tidings  of  Nettie  been  heard  by  any 
of  the  family. 

Poor  old  Martha  often  had  her  cry  over  the  sac  jue 
that  Nettie  wore  the  night  she  first  came,  and  which 
was  carefully  preserved  in  her  own  room.  One  day 
she  had  been  crying  over  it.  when  some  one  knocked 
at  her  door.  The  sound  startled  her,  and,  springing  tc 
her  feet,  the  saci^ue  fell  to  the  floor,  making  it  sound 
as  if  something  hard  had  struck  the  floor. 

Ll-itUig  the  saeque  up.  she  examined  it  cautiously, 
and  totpud  a  round  hard, something, "  sewed  in  the 
sacque.  Ripping  it  open,  a  laige  gold  locket  came  in 
view.  Without  ever  locking  into  it,  Martha  ran  tc 
Mre.  Manning  and  handed  it  to  her. 

Mrs.  Manning  opened  it  eagerly,  and  found  a  sweet 
fair  face  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  dark  hand- 
some face  of  a  man. 

Glancing  at  the  man's  face,  die  turns  pale,  but,  as 
her  eyes  rest  on  the  fair  girlish  face  rjposite,  she  ex- 
claims :  "  My  God  !  it  Elsie  !"  <vvd  sinks  upon  the 
floor  in  a  faint. 

Martha  now  looked  at  the  lociet,  and,  shaking  hei 
head,  Mud : 

"3h '  Tel,  so  it  '.$  ElS'>.  tioor  tl«'e'  And  it  was  Sliie'i 
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ihild  that  was  her?  all  those  years,  and  where  is  she 
low  ?  I  alwaj-s  knew  that  Xetti'i  would  turn  out  as 
lear  Mapt9r  Louis'  equal.  My  iToor,  dear  Nettie,  she 
R'on  my  hoart  the  first  time  I  saw  her." 

The  old  wouiau  laid  the  locket  down,  and  endea- 
voured to  revive  her  mistress. 

Elsie  was  an  onlj-  si=ter  of  Mrs.  Manning,  and  seven 
j-ears  her  iunioi'.  |  A  gay,  thoughtless  girl,  she 
eloped  with  a  haudtome. French  student,  and  departed 
for  parts  unknown.  Guy  de  Monde  soon  tired  of  the 
cares  of  ujairied  life.  Ijis  evenings  were  spent  in 
drinking  and  gambling,  and  poor  Elsie  earned 
what  kei  t  life  in  herself  and  child.  After  .a  few 
years,  Guy  <'s  Monde  died — hlhd  a  drunkard's 
grave.  Elsie  was  too  proud  to  go  back 
to  her  home,  and  so  she.  struggled  on  for  three 
year,-.  But  sickness  cams  on,  and  she  determined  to 
returo  and  ask  help  of  her  sister.  She  arrived  one 
wet  evening,  and  obtainsd  lodging  of  au  old  woman. 
Five  wsfk.-i  she  lay  sick,  and  0U3  eight,  in  the  stilly 
darkneife,  her  soul  fled  to  God.  Died  without  ever 
going  tr>  her  sister,  or  sending  a  person  for  her.  Day 
after  diy  she  h^d  put  it  off,  thinking  she  would  be 
able  to  go  herislf,  but  the  sickness  of  death  was  upon 
her,  and  thus  she  was  called  a^vay  without  providing 
for  the  iutui-e  of  her  child.  The  wonian  with  v.-hom 
she  had  stayed  kept  Nettie,  and  it  v.-as  from  hsr  the 
child  was  flsaiEg  the  night  she  entered  the  "  Planning 
Mansion.' 

Poor  little  thicg  !  She  knew  not  it  v\as  the  home  of 
her  mother's  sister. 

This  discovery  was  carefully  kept  from  Louis.  In 
his  las'  letter  home  bs  said  he  was  to  return  im- 
mediateiy.  \ 

About  two  weeks  after  this  letter  was  received,  tivo 
young  men  wore  walking  arm  in  arai  along  Frankhu- 
square,' '  intending  to  cM  at  the  great  press  room  of 
Harper  and  Brothers.  The  tallest  <^f  tho  twa'i'.  p  r4- 
cognise  as  Louis,  and  the  other  is  his  friend.  Having 
seen  several  depaVtments,  they  enter  the  book-folding 
department.  At  the  d'jor, "  Louis  stands  stili,  his 
gaze  has  rested  on  a  queenly  girl  who  is  performing 
her  task  gvacsfuUy.  There  is  something  in  her 
movements  ihit  reminds  hivn  of  his  lost  love. 
When  they  approached  her,  the  bli.r-d  left 
L.u'ts  face,  for  it  web  iSe'.tie,  his  loug-lost  Net- 
tifc,  who  stood  bifoie  him.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
greet  her,  but  her  eyes,  had  not  been  lifted  from  her 
work,  and  she  was  pale  and  ■i^-earied.  A  second 
thought,  and  Louis  passed  on.  He  feared  to  speak  to 
her  in  this  puljlic  place.-  She  might  not  like  it.  and, 
poor  darling  .'  the  seemed  too  fragile  U>  live.  After 
parting  from  his  friend  at  the  hotel,  Louis  rc-tuiued  to 
"  Harper's J|  and  v>-atched  for  Xettie  as  she  came  out. 
Prttsiitly*  lot  of  girls  c;ime  out,  but  Nettie  was  not 
with  them.  A  ^vild  look  pas.«ed  o\  er  LOuis'  face  ;  had 
he  lost  his  <larliug  again  <  Five  minutes  more,  and  a 
yor,cg  -itl  c.imo  out  alone.  Ah  .'  it  is  irettie;  lost  beau- 
tiful Netti-;  is  found,  at  last.  She  walks  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  Louis  toon  observes  her.  He  is  at  her  | 
side,  and  speaks  in  a  low  voice  ; 

"  yettift  ;  darling  l~ettie  I  don't  you  know  your 
Louis  :  ' 

Did  the  know  him  ?  Of  c  vjrss  she  did,  and  her  joy 
was  to  overpdwering  that  f  he  fell. into  his  arms  with  a 
glad  cry. 

It  was  deep  tirilight,  so  no  one  saw  this  little  ta- 
bleau, an  i  Louis  went  to  where  Nettie  was  boarding. 
After  tf-a.  they  had  i  long  walk.  She  told  him  how  she 
h.id  had  the  iitmtion  of  governess  for  a  short  time, 
and,  CO  escape  the  insolence  of  unruly  children  .and  the 
rlonii.iieerin:;  v,-nys  of  a  proud  aud  ignorant  mother,  she 
had  taheu  the  situation  which  sha  now  held,  and  had 
been  happier  ai;d  more  indejiendcnt,  for  hor  evenings 
were  quiet  aiid  ail  vo  herself. 

Three  days  after  there  was  a  v.-eddiug,  and  Nettie 
was  scc-n  no  ihorcat  "  Harper's." 

*        ^  *        j>  * 

'•  Manning  Mansion  :"  and  the  beautiful'grounds 
looked  magnificent  in  the  morning  gun,  as  a  carriage 
drove  up,  and  a  lady  and  gentleman  alighted  and 
Siite'.ed  the  mansion. 

They  were  met  by  Jfrs.  Manning,  who  clasped  the 
lady  t<!  her  heart,  e.vclaiming  : 

•■Oh'«ny  deal-  ;>"ettie,  welcome  back!  My  pet, 
r\.     :;ly  N>t<»r!«  child." 

<:'..■  looked  on  in  a  pleased,  puzzled  way. 

in  .1  slu.rt.time  he  was  told  what  they  h.id  dis- 
cover': !;  t!;,:t  Nettie  was  his  Aunt  Ehie's  child. 

V.'.:l:  a  merry  l.'iugh  Louis  took  Nettie's  hand,  and 
'!'  ti>  hi.^  mother,  sayiiig  : 

•'■■:!.  ir.-jtiier,  in  addition  tr.  the  relationship  of 
i;.-  '■.       -v  m-.- to  add  that  of  daughter-in-law.    \\  e 
■  ;c  ...  M."('d  la.'.'t  week.  ' 


DR.  PICKLE'S  OBJECTION. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  in  a  quandary.  She  had  been  house- 
keeper to  Dr.  Pickle  for  nearly  a  year  ;  had  come  with 
the  hops  of  being  something  more  to  him  ;  but  week 
after  week  ghded  away,  and  she  was  as  far  from  the 
goal  of  her  ambition  as  she  w  as  the  day  she  first  stepped 
across  the  threshold. 

She  had  no  fai^t  to  find;  her  situation  was  a  most 
desirable  one  in  many  respects.  The  doctor  kept  ser- 
vants, and  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  oversee  them — a 
position  for  which  she  was  fuUj'  competent,  being  well 
versed  in  household  afl'aits. 

She  had  a  large,  nicely  furnished  room  for  her  own 
use,  and  Dr.  Pickle,  being  fond  of  good  living,  was  li- 
bfiral  in  his  allo-svance  for  household  expenses. 

The  doctor  was  very  kind  to  hor,  treating  her  more 
like  a  friend  and  companioti  than  a  dependent.  But 
this  did  not  satisfj'  her.  The  doctor's  fine  portly  figure 
»nd  affable  manner  had  made  a.  strong  impression  on 
her  susceptible  heart;  and  then  the  title  of  Mrs.  Dr. 
BrotsTi  sounded  much  mors  pleasantly  16  her  ears  than 
that  of  Dr.  Pickle's  housekeeper. 

There  were  times  when  she  fancied  that  he  had  for 
her  a  more  than  friendly  feeliag,  and  yet  not  aU  tha 
■ndles  in  which  widows  are  so  well  versed  could  bring 
him  to  the  point. 

It  could  not  be  for  the  want  of  chartas,"  she 
thought,  asthe  glanced  at  the  opposite  mirror,  which 
gave  a  faithful  portraiture  of  her  well-preserved 
beauty, 

fche  was  nearly  for+y,  but  looked  all  of  tea  years 
younger.  There  was  not  a  suspicion  of  grey  ia  the 
shiuing  hair  that  was  banded  across  the  smooth  fore- 
head ,  the  eyes  were  as  bright  as  in  her  youtjl,  and  the 
cheeks  and  hps  as  fresh  And  blooming. 

Mrs.  Bro^\  n  tapped  her  little  foot  nervously  upon 
the  carpet. 

"  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Should  she  go  away  for  a 
while,  lervjng  him  to  ascertain  her  value  by  the  loss 
of  her  companionship,  as  well  as  the  various  creature 
comforts  that  were  the  result  of  her  forethought  and 
ordering  r" 

'■  Mr.  Coster  is  in  the  parlour,  ma'am,"  said  Bridget, 
opening  the  door. 

And  down  to  the  parlour  Mrs.  Brown  went. 
Jlr.  Coster,  or  Tom,  as  she  always  called  him,  was  a 
cousin  of  her  late  husband,  and  they  were  on  the  best 
of  terms. 

Tom  had  been  away  for  the  last  few  months,  and 
they  had  much  to  talk  over. 

■'  I  thought  it  would  be  Mrs.  Dr.  Pickle  by  the 
time  I  got  back,"  said  Tom,  ^\^th  a  sly  glance  at  his 
companicui. 

Mrs.  Brown  frowned,  laughed,  and  shoo'ij  her  head. 
"  Tom,  I  want  a  favour  of  you  ''' 
"  What  is  it  .'■' 
i      'I  want  you  to  m'.4fe  m=  a  proposal  of  marriage. 
Don't    l:ok   SO)  frightened,'  added  the  v.nidow, 
kughing,  as  she  ciught  a  glimpse  of  Tom's  aghast 
and  astonished  i  isage.      I  pledge  you  my  honbur  that 
I  won  t  accept  it.    I  don't  want  it  for  myself,  but  for 
-*-for  the  benefit  of  another  pereon." 

"  Xh  I  ah  '  "  responded  T6m,  with  a  roguish  smile  ; 
'■I  think  I  understand.  ' 
■'Yes  ,  will  you  do  it !" 
With  the  greatest  pleasure.  Let  me  see — what  is 
the  usual  form.  '  for  such  cases  made  and  provided"  ' 
My  dear  Mary,  I  make  you  a  formal  tender  of  my  heart 
and  hand  ;  will  you  honor  me  by  their  acceptance  f 

'"  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  honour  you  have  dene 
me,  sir,"  said  the  widow  demurely,  casting  her  eyes 
m6destly  to  the  floor;  '  but  the  importance  of  the 
subject  m,Tkes  it  necess.ary  for  me  to  a«k  a  few  days 
for  c^csideration  ?" 

'•'Certamly,  madame,''  said  Tom,  with  a  low  bow, 
falling  readily  into  the  part  that  was  atsigued  him. 
'•  Is  there  anythmg  else  that  I  can  do  for  you  V 

"Only  to  call  on  ms  every  evening  until  further 
notice." 

And,  with  another  low  bov.-.  Tom  departed. 
Now  for  a  nice  co.=y  evning   .-jnd  a,  gams  of 
checkers,"  said  Dr.  Pickle,  as,  sinking  down  into  the 

■  InsuriouJ.  depths  of  his  easy  chiir,  he  thru.st  his  feet 
iuto  the  shppers  that  were  his  ho-.is^ke-^per's  gift  and 
handiwork. 

■■I'm  sorry,  sir,''  said  Mrs.  Brown,  vlling  tha  round 

■  table  nearer  to  the  glowing  gratq*  ;aid  placing  on  it  the 
evening  paper,  ■  but  I  shall  be  engage']  this  evening." 

■<jOiug  out,  eh  r  inquired  the  do'tcr.  hi.=,  conn- 
tenance  e>-inoing  hi?  surpriss  and  di.'-ippoi'jtuient. 
■'No,  sir  ;  I'm  e.\pec-ting  a  fiiend  io  ivU  on  mo.' 


Dr.  FicLJe  glanced  sharply  at  the  widow's  coosciou 
face,  but  he  could  not  see  the  eyes,  for  the  drooping 
lashes  that  concealed  them. 

"I  suppose  you  won't  need  anything  further  of  me?" 

"Oh  !  no." 

But,  in  spite  of  this  assurance,  there  was  something 
wanting,  as  he  looked  around  the  cosy  and  pleasant 
room.  A  half -sigh  escaped  his  hps  as  he  glanced  at 
the  empty  chair,  hitherto  liUed  so  acceptably  by  ]yirs. 
Brrown's  plump,  matronly  form.  He  missed  the  bright 
eyes  and  pleasant  smile  that  had  always  greeted  hmi, 
the  lively  and  cheerful  talk  that  made  the  time  pass 
quickly. 

"What  i£  he  should  ntiss  them  altogether  ?"  was 
his  inward  query,  as  he  heard  the  jingle  of  the  doot 
bell. 

He  listetied  ;  it  Sounded  hke  a  man's  step  thiS 
passed  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  to  th*^  parlour. 
Who  could  it  be  ' 

Aitsr  a  moment  s  thought,  he  rang  ths  bell  foi 
coals. 

"  'Who  WIS  if  that  you  just  let  in,  Jamss  ?"  he  said, 
with  an  air  of  assumed  carelessness. 

"  A.gentleman  to  see  Mrs.  Brown  ;  Mr,  Ccster,  sir." 

"  And  does  he  call  pretty  often,  James  ■' ' 

'  Ys*,  I  think  he  do  call  pretty  often— most  everj 
evenin',  sir.''  returned  James,  not  a  little  puzzled  at 
the  unusual  curiosity  evinced  by  his  master. 

Dr.  Pickle  tried  to  interest  himself  in  the  paper,  buJ 
his  thoughts  continually  reverted  td  ths  two,  the  ciur- 
mur  of  wh6s9  voices  reached  him  plainly  from  the  ad- 
joining t6om. 

He  had  otten  thought  what  a  nice  wife  Mrs.  Brown 
would  make  him  ;  but  he  was  too  comfortaWe  axid 
well  satisfied  With  things  as  they  wars  to  be  in  a  hurry 
to  make  any  change.  But,  now  that  there  was  a  pro- 
spect of  losing  her  altcgcther,  her  value  was  not  only 
^eatly  enhanced,  but  the  risk  he  was  incurriag  placed 
very  forcibly  before  his  mind. 

Just  as  he  was  debating  with  himself  as  to  whether 
he  had  not  better  go  out,  Mrs.  Brown  spoke  : 

"  I  should  like  t.-i  consult  you  about  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  me,  if  you  ai-e  not  too  busy 
doctor." 

"  She  is  going  to  give  warning,''  was  the  doctor's  in 
ternal  ejaculation.    Then,  aloud  : 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Brown,  If  I  can  be  of  any  serrice  U 
you,  you  have  only  to  command  me." 

"  Thank  you.  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  are  a  trui 
friend  to  me." 

"  You  have  not  a  truer  friendin  the  world,"  was  the 
doctor's  earnest  responds,  moving  his  chair  a  little 
nearer  the  widow's. 

"'  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that,"  said  Mrs.  Brown, 
the  eyes  drooping  until  the  lashes  lay  upon  the  crim- 
son cheeks,  "  because  at  this  time  I  stand  very  much 
in  need  of  a  friend's  counsel  and  sympathy.  When  tay 
dear  husband  died  "—here  a  gentle  sigh  stirred  the 
fluttering  l*e  upon  her  bosom -^'^  I  thought  that  ] 
would  never  m^  ii-y  again  ;  but  it  is  unpleasant  for  a 
woman  to  b?  alone  in  the  world  ;  and,  as  3Ir.  Ccster 
has  made  me  an  offer  of  marmge,  "I  thought  that,  per- 
haps, it  was  my  duty  to  accept  it.  As  4,  nian,  j-ou",  of 
course,  have  better  means  of  knowing  than  I  ;  do  you 
think  that  I  had  better  do  so  '" 

There  is  a  very  serious  objection  to  your  doing 

so." 

You  surprise  me.  I  always  thought  Tom  to  bft  a 
most  excellent  man." 

'■'  So  he  is, — at  least  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrai-y  : 
still  I  have  a  strong  personal  objection  to  your  marry 
ing  him." 

"  But  why  do  you  object,  doctor  ?"'  inquired  the 
widow,  archly  raising  hsr  eyes,  i.'i  v.-hoss  black  depths  a 
ppice  of  nigoery  mingled  with  the  innocent  wcndei 
they  expressed. 

Dr.  Pickle  had  moved  his  ^hair  un'Il  it  was  close  be. 
side  Mrs.  Brow  n  .-. 

He  now  took  her  u'jresi&ting  hand  in  his. 

■'  Because  I  want  you  myself.  Now  answer  me  trulj 
and  quickly— yes  or  no.  ' 

The  raptures  into  which  this  threw  the  doctor  was 
interrupted  by  a  ring  at  the  door. 

"  There  is  Tom  !"  said  the  widow,  releasing  her' 
self  from  his  arms.  "  He  has  cume  for  his  answer. 
Poor  Tom  !" 

But  '■  poor  Tom"  seemed  to  get  over  his  disappoint! 
ment  very  easily,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  stmlinj 
face  he  brought  to  the  spesdy  wedding  that  foUowed. 
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THE  SECRET  MARRIAGE. 

A  TALE  OF  MYSTERY. 
CHAPTER  III. 

THE   LETTER   WITH  THE  KED  WAFER — CLARA  MALCOLM. 

Mrs.  Hartley  and  her  eon  sat  at  breakfast  in  a 
pleasant  room  at  Earlcourt.  The  windows  were  open, 
and  the  pleasant  summer  air  wafted  in  the  freah 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  of  the  parterres  outside,  and 
the  sound  of  the  songs  of  the  numberless  birds  in  the 
trees  of  the  adjacent  park  came  agreeably  in  through 
the  sunny  silence.  The  young  man  had  arrived  from 
Oxford  on  the  preceding  evening,  to  spend  a  few 
'days  with  his  mother  before  the  advent  of  the  house- 
ful of  visitors  who  were  expected  to  celebrate  his 
coming  of  age.  There  was  not  much  business  to  be 
done  ;  the  lady  had  been  an  exemplary  guardian  to  a 
good  son,  and  there  were  none  of  the  complicated 
accoimts  which  so  often  attend  the  majority  of  young 
gentlemen  of  property.  She  was  full  of  joy  at  her 
son's  return,  so  handsome  and  so  manly — so  worthy 
to  be  the  master  of  Earlcourt ;  and  it  was  with  all  a 
mother's  pride  that  she  greeted  him  in  the  morning  ; 
but  there  was  something,  she  could  not  tell  what — a 
ehadow,  a  coolness — which  seemed  to  have  risen  be- 
tween them  ;  her  son  wag  changed,  for  he  was  not  the 
merry,  light-hearted  Eustace  of  former  days. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  quite  well  ?"  she  asked  him 
a£  lie  pushed  aside  his  almost  untaated  breakfast,  and 
turned  from  the  table. 

"  Quite,  mother  mine — never  was  better  in  my  life," 
be  replied,  with  an  attempt  at  cheerfulness  ;  "  what 
makes  you  fancy  I  am  ill.  ?" 

You  look  so  pale,  so  distrait,"  she  said — "as  if  you 
tad  something  on  your  mind." 

'  So  I  have,  mother  dear.  Look  at  the  formidable 
ferray  of  books  and  papers  in  the  library  yonder,  and 
think  of  the  solemn  interview  in  store  for  me  with 
old  Matthews.  That's  enough  to  make  a  fellow  look 
grave  without  anything  else." 

Mrs.  Hartley  sighed  ;  she  was  not  satisfied,  but  she 
could  ask  no  more  ;  her  son  was  a  man  now,  grown 
out  of  confidences  in  his  mother.  The  days  were  gone> 
never  to  return,  when  her  curly-headed  boy  used  to 
taake  her  the  repository  of  all  his  troubles  and  per- 
plexities ;  when  he  could  feel  that  in  her  circling  armg 
there  was  a  shield  from  all  juvenile  cares  ;  and  the 
tears  rose  to  her  eyes  as  she  thought  how  soon  the 
place  she  still  held  in  his  heart  might  be  filled  by  ano- 
ther— how  soon  Earlcourt  might  know  another  mis" 
tress,  younger  and  fairer  than  herself.  A  servant 
entered  with  the  post-b^g,  hesitating  a  moment  be- 
tween his  master  and  mistress,  as  if  doubtful  which  to 
present  it  to. 

"  To  your  master,  James,"  said  Mrs.  Hartley,  signifi- 
cantly. 

The  man  advanced,  and,  with  a  bow,  laid  the  bag  by 
the  side  of  Eustace.  • 

'■  Four  days  too  soon,  mother  !"  he  said,  smiling  • 
"  your  jurisdiction  does  not  end  till  the  20th,  remem- 
ber." 

'  It  ended  the  moment  you  came  back,"  she  re- 
sponded, w-ith  a  loving  look  ;  "  but  come,  let  us  see 
what  is  inside  the  "'squire's  bag,'  as  they  call  it  at  the 
post- office." 

''  There  you  are — a  whole  budget,"  he  said,  laying 
a.  heap  of  letters  before  his  mother  ;  "  there's  enough 
there  to  occupy  you  all  the  morning." 

•'  Answers  to  the  invitations,  I  expect,"  said  Mrs. 
Hartley.  "  That's  a  formidable-looking  package  of 
yours,  Eustace,"  she  coutiu-aed,  as  he  dre-v  out  a  par- 
cel. 

«  It»t'B  iioa  Daltoa,  en»  oi  th»  lellowe  I've  ask«d 
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down  here;  you'll  like  him,  mother.  I  told  him  to  send 
me  all  the  letters  that  came  yesterday  ;  they  eeem  to- 
lerably numerous.    There's  his  note." 

The  letter,  written  in  a  clear,  gentlemanly  hand,  he 
handed  to  his  mother,  who  read  its  contents  : — 

Ch.  Ch.  College,  Oxford,  May  21st. 
Dear  H.irtlev— T  enclose  all  the  communications  which 
have  arrived  for  you  up  to  this  time.  Verily  their  name  is 
"legion."  I  particularlyadmiro  the  opistle  T\ith  the  red  wafer. 
Make  my  rcspectfti]  compUments  to  your  lady  mother,  to 
whotn  I  hope  lo  have  the  honour  of  an  introduction  on  the 
34th  inst.  My  Gyp  is  venting  his  unpatierite  in  a  stampede 
outside  the  door ;  so  I'll  save  the  post,  and  close  my  letter.— 
■yours  unutterably, 

Herbert  Dalton. 
"  Not  bills,  I  hope,  Eustace,"  said  his  mother,  when 
she  had  read  the  note  and  seen  the  contents  of  the  par- 
cel. 

"  Not  one  of  them,"  her  son  replied.  "  I  haven't  a 
bill  that  I  know  of." 

He  was  reading  a  dirty,  badly- written  epistle  as  he 
spoke  ;  the  contents  of  which  made  his  cheek  burn 
and  his  eye  flash.  The  envelope  lay  beside  him,  with 
a  red  wafer. 

"  Is  that  the  letter  your  friend  speaks  of  in  his 
note  1" 

"  Yes,  mother." 

She  made  a  slight  gesture,  as  if  she  would  stretch 
out  her  hand  to  take  it  ;  he  saw  it,  and  crushed  the 
paper  in  his  fingers. 

"  I  cannot,  mother,"  he  said  ;  "not  even  to  you." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  have  a  secret  from  me,"  she  said, 
sadly, 

"  It  is  no"  secret,  mother  ;  that  is — it  ie  a  demand 

> — a"  — 

"  A  demand  for  money  ?" 

"Yes,  mother  ;  and  one  which  I  must  pay." 

Mrs.  Hartley  looked  frightened. 

"  Is  it  a  large  one  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  mother  ;  set  your  heart  at  rest  on  that 
score— £50  will  sufiBce.  There,  let  us  talk  about 
something  else  ;  I  am  sorry  the  letter  came  this  morn- 
iue." 

"  So  am  I  ;  however,  order  Matthews  to  pay  this 
mysterious  demand,  and  let  there  be  an  end  of  it." 

"  I  will  pay  it  myself,"  her  son  replied.  "  I 
have  money  enough  with  me  ;  do  not  troubl® 
Matthews  about  it — it  is  something  he  will  not  under- 
stand." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Hartley;  "as  you  please. 
And  now  to  see  who  are  coming." 

She  opened  letter  after  letter  gratified  acceptance, 
and  read  the  contents  to  her  son. 

'"  The  Smithsons  will  be  here,  and  the  Bumets,  and 
the  Greys,  and — oh,  here  it  is  ! — the  Malcolms.  Yes, 
they  will  be  most  happy  ;  I  am  always  glad  to  receive 
them,  they  are  such  nice  people-^among  the  wealthiest 
in  the  county.  Mrs.  Malcolm  is  LordfEarlford's  cousin, 
as  well  as  ourselves  ;  and  theiJ,  Clara." 

"  Clara  !" 

"  Yes,  their  daughter." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  ;  she  is  a  little  girl,  is  she 
not  ?" 

"  A  little  girl  !  My  dear  boy,  Vhat  are  you  thinking 
of  ?  Clara  Malcolm  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
accomplishsd  young  ladies  I  know.  Little  girl !  Why, 
she  is  eighteen  !  She  was  presented  at  court  last 
season." 

"  True  ;  I  had  forgotten,"  said  Eustace.  "  It  must 
be  six  years  since  I  saw  her." 

"  Yes,  they  were  abroad  a  long  time  ;  and  since  their 
return  you  have  been  from  home.  You  will  be  de- 
lighted with  Claia.  I  intend  to  see  a  good  deal  of 
her,  there  are  so  few  one  can  associate  with  ;  and  in 
short  ''  . 

••  In  short,  mother  mine,  you  think  Miss  Clari  Mal- 
colm, with  her  liches  and  her  beauty,  would  be  a  very 
•liflible  match  for  your  Ecapegrace  of  a  son  !  "Was  not 
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that  your  plan,  most  sapient  of  matchmakers,  to 
marry  me  to  the  lady,  and  unite  the  ests4e»  ib  ,i  3bg 

fence  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  1  must  plead  'guflty,'  Mrs.  Hartley 
replied.      I  do  so  long  to  see  you  settled,  Eustace." 

"  'Tisu't  every  mother  that  is  so  anxious  to  resign 
her  sway,"  he  said,  with  something  of  sadness  in  his 
tone  and  look.  "  I  am  afraid  I  shall  give  you  cause 
for  anxiety  on  that  score  for.  a  long  time.  I  do  not 
intend  to  marry." 

"  So  says  many  a  young  man  of  your  age  ;  but  they 
alter  .their  minds,  notwith-itanding.  I  do  not  despaii 
of  seeing  a  fair  lady  and  a  houseful  of  children  in 
Earlcourt  yet." 

"It  is  impossible,  mother!"  said  her  son  almost 
angrily  ;  "  that  is,  I  mean"  — 

"  Have  you  come  back  to  me  without  your  heart, 
my  son  ?"  she  asked,  timidly.  "  Does  your  mother  hold 
a  second  place  already 

"  No,  mother  ;  I'm  teart-w'nole,  believe  me  ;  but  do 
not  talk  to  me  uf  marrying  ;  give  me  time.  My  studies,, 
are  not  over  yet  ;  I  iim  going  back  to  Oxford  to  carry 
off  all  the  prizes,  and  come  home  covered  with  honour 
and  overwhelmed  with  distinction.  Then  I  must  tra- 
vel— see  the  world.  You  sha'il  come  with  me, 
mother.  I  can't  part  with  you  ;  time  enough  to  talk 
about  marriage  a  dozen  years  hence  1"  And  kissing 
her  lightly  on  the  forehead,  he  left  the  room. 

It  was  a  lovely  domain  that  called  Eustace  Hartley 
master.  The  old  mansion,  dating  back  from  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  stood  in  a  park  of  rare  beauty,  pknted 
with  avenues  of  trees — cccval  v,  ith  the  dwelling -some- 
of  them — and  swelling  into  hill  and  vale,  .wood  and 
lawn,  till  it  mingled  with  the  landscape  beyond  the 
sunk  fence,  and  gave  the  beholder  the  idea  of  un- 
limited territory. 

The  lord  of  all  this  walked  on  moodily,  a  dark  cloud 
upon  his  face,  and  his  head  bent  upon  his  breast.  In 
his  hand  he  held  t'ne  crumpled  letter  that  had  caused 
hira  such  annoyance. 

''  "Will  the  end  never  come  ?''  he  muttered  to  him- 
self ;  "  must  my  whole  life  be  an  atonement  for  a 
boy's  act  of  folly  ?  0  mother,  mother  !  with  all  your 
pride  in'your  son,  hov/  would  you  feel  if  you  could 
see  the  writer  of  this  cursed  letter ;  if  vou  knew 
that  ■' 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  Mr.  Matthews  is  in  the  library," 
said  a  voice  at  his  side,  breaking  in  upon  his  medita- 
tions.   He  turned  and  saw  his  valet. 

"  "Very  well,"  he  replied  ;  "  t?ll  Matthews  I  wiU  be 
with  him  immediately." 

The  man  touched  his  hat,  and  retired. 

"  I  must  ride  over  to  Scorby,  and  send  that  money,'' 
he  said  to  himself  as  he  went  in  ;  "  it  would  never  da 
to  send  it  from  here  ;  it's  a  tolerable  demand  ;  thai 
will  make  £110  in  six  months,  besides  the  regidar  al- 
lowance. But  for  my  mother,  they  should  soon  have 
no  further  claim  on  me  ;  but  'tn^ould  break  her  heart. 
No  ;  for  her  sake,  they  may  try  even  to  begg;ir  me,  as 
fnr  as  my  private  means  are  concerned,  before  the 
story  of  my  shame  shall  be  told.  I  must  not  remit  it 
from  this  place,  though  ;  I  must  run  no  risk  of  that 
page  in  my  life's  history  turning  up  for  every  one  to 
read  :  it  is  shame  and  misery  enough  to  have  to  look 
back  to  it  myseK." 

The  morning  of  the  'J5th  -of  May  rose  upon  Earls- 
ford  clear  and  bright,  a?  if  summer  it.seh'  had  dawned 
earlier  than  usual  upon  the  world  in  honour  of  the 
young  heir.  Flags  waved,  and  merry  peals  x-aug  from 
the  old  churches,  for  Mr.  Eustace  Hartley  owned  a 
great  part  of  the  city,  and  all  were  ready  to  do  homage 
to  their  popular  young  landlord. 

Nelly  Deane  was  early  at  her  simple  toilet.  Her 
grandmother  was  better  than  she  had  been  for  some 
time,  and  her  prospect  of  pleasure  was  unclouded. 
Mary  was  helping  her  to  dress,  for  h'^r  young  compa- 
nions were  waiting  in  laughing  impatience  downstau-s. 
and  every  minute  she  delayed  seemed  to  them  an  hour 
*•  You'll  do  now.  Miss  Nelly,"  said  the  serving- 
woman,  bestowing  a  kiss  upon  the  cheek  of  hei 
foster-child.  You  look  as  fresh  as  a  daisy,  that  you 
do  I" 

.^d,  truly,  it  WPS  a  fresh,  pleasant-looking  pictura 
that  Nelly  saw  as  she  gave  her  little  mirror  a  p  jvriug 
glance— the  soft  whit;-  folds  of  hor  muslljj  dress.  t'.\( 
httlesilk  jnv'iier,  the  brcid-brimmed  hat  {turbans  and 
pork-piehats  were  not  in  those  days),  the  face  flushec 
with  happy  excitement,  the  browu  curls  falling  on  her 
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shoulders — all  made  up  as  pleasing  a  tout  ensemble  as  | 
you  could  see  anyivherc.      Many  a  jaded  city  belle 
would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  have  looked  as  that 
young  girl  looked  at  that  hour  in  the  morning. 
She  bounded  into  her  grandmother's  room  : 
■•AVeli,  grandma  '.  W  hit  do  you  think  of  me  .'  How 
do  I  look  :"' 

"  Like  a  floAver,  my  darling  ;  like  a  fresh  innocent 
flower,"  returned  Mrs.  Deane,  embracing  her,  "  take 
care  of  yourself,  my  child." 

"I'll  take  the  best  of  care,  grandma,''  said  Nelly. 
"But  are  you  svae  you  are  well  enough  for  me  to  go  ?' 

■■  Quite  sure,  my  dear  ;  there,  run  away  ;  don't 
stop  talking  to  me.  Kiss  me  once  more,  Nelly.  God 
bless  j  ou,  my  darling  I  ' 

Years  afterwards,  amid  far  diflerent  scenes,  the  re- 
membrance of  the  passionate  embrace  in  which  her 
grandmother  held  her  on  that  morning  was  fresh  in 
Nelly's  mind  ;  now,  however,  it  did  not  strike  her  par- 
ticularly, and  with  a  cheery  kiss  and  good-bye,"  she 
left  her.  The  ro.id  to  Earlcouit  was  lit>irally  alive 
with  vehicles  of  all  sorts,  equestrians,  and  foot  passen- 
gers. The  party  of  young  people  belonged  to  the  last- 
Qamed  part  of  the  throng,  for  the  distance  was  short 
and  the  day  was  fine.  Carriage  after  carriage  passed 
them  on  the  road,  from  the  occupants  of '  many  of 
which  came  a  greeting  to  Nelly  iJeaue — among  the  rest 
that  of  Dr.  Browne.  There  was  a  delay  at  the  turn- 
pike, and  both  the  doctor  and  Andrew,  who  \\as  at- 
tending his  master,  as  he  always  did  on  visits  of  cere- 
mony, recognised  their  young  protege.  The  merry 
group  of  KU'is  were  very  close  to  the  carriage,  and  the 
doctor  put  his  head  out  of  the  wiudo\\-  to  greet  his 
little  favourite  ; 

"Well,  little  girl,"  he  said,  "going  with  all  the 
vorld,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Nelly. 

"  Ha  !  60  am  I.  Pack  of  foolery,  all  of  it.  No  such 
doings  when  I  came  of  age  I'' 

And  the  doctor  sighed,  as  if  there  were  some  me- 
mories still  treasured  in  his  heart  of  his  youthful  days. 

"  Take  care  of  yonv.-:elf,  mind,"  he  said,  as  the  car- 
riage moved  on  ;  don't  get  lost  in  the  crowd  or  lose 
yoMr  heart  to  th<i  young  heir's  handsome  face." 

iv'elly  hughed,  and  the  girls  \vent  then-  way,  specu- 
lating much  on  what  j'ouug  Hartley  was  like,  what  he 
would  say  in  his  speech,  w  hat  would  be  done  during 
the  day,  and  so  on. 

At  Earlcourt  all  was  bustle  and  magnificent  prepa- 
ration. Carriage  after  carriage  set  down  its  loid  of 
well-dressed  and  congratulating  aristocracy  ;  •5\hile  the 
uore  plebeian  portion  of  the  visitors  poured  in  from 
every  side  in  an  unbroken  stream,  till  house,  lawn,  and 
spacious  park  seemed  alike  full;  and  the  college  friends 
of  Eustace,  who  had  heard  the  reports  of  his  poverty, 
and  perhaps  joined  in  the  whispers  about  his  name, 
were  alike  surprised  and  pleased  at  the  signs  of  un- 
bounded wealth  and  unlimited  power  by  which  he 
was  suiTourided. 

'■  You  are  a  lucky  fellow.  Hartley,"  said  Herbert 
Dslton,  as  they  stood  on  the  terrace  and  watched  the 
arrivals  ;  '"'I  had  uo  idea,  when  I  saw  you  poring  over 
your  books  at  Osford,  that  you  were  the  master  of  a 
place  like  this.  I  thought  you  were  a  screw — hard-up, 
poor  as  Job  !  ' 

"You  have  queer  ideas  of  poverty,  Dalton.  Why, 
my  room  cost — I  am  ashamed  to  say  what  ;  and  one 
does  not  live  as  a  gentleman  commoner  for  nothing." 

'"  Oh,  that  goes  for  nought  !  Many  a  silk  gown  is 
worn  th.5  better  to  hide  an  empty  piirse.  Why,  your 
predecessor  in  those  very  rooms  hadn't  a  penny  to 
Wess  himself,  and  yet  he  fitted  them  up  in  that  splen- 
did style  !  In  his  days  those  fine  gilded  doors  often 
shut  in  empty  cupboards,  if  his  Gyp  was  to  be  be- 
lieved." 

'"I  don't  keep  empty  cupboards,  "said  Eustace,  laugh- 
ing. "  However.  I'm  going  to  reform  nest  term.  I'm 
only  a  freshman  yet,  you  know." 

■'  Thai's  another  thing  that  puzzles  ourfellows,"said 
Dalton — "  why  you  have  been  only  one  term  at  col- 
lege. Many  men  are  leaving  at  your  age,  especially 
with  your  fortune  ;  and  here  you  are  just  beginning  a 
conr.-e  of  study,  and  working  as  if  your  life  depended 
ou  fitting  yourself  for  a  fifty  pound  curacy  or  a  classi- 
cal uiTiStership  in  a  couatiy  academy.  What  have  your 
guardians  been  thinking  about,  or  where  haveyou  spent 
Fhe  flower  of  your  youth,  that  your  studies  are  not 
ov.-r  at  twenty-one  V 

A  sh.ide  passed  over  the  young  man's  face,  as  he  re- 
:/ii^'d,  i;r.^vely  : 

•■  I  never  had  any  real  guardian  but  my  mother;  my 
;oiisin.  Lord  Earlaford,  the  other  appointed  director  of 
uiy  affairs,  left  everything  to  her,  and  I  had  my  own 
way  pretty  much." 


"  And  what  have  you  done  with  yourself  in  your 
youthful  years,  since  your  Eton  days  '!  Reynolds,  a 
reading  man  of  Corpus,  a  red-haired  fellow — but  you 
won't  see  him  ;  he's  not  in  our  set — swears  he  saw  you 

two  years  ago  at  " 

The  colour  faded  out  of  Eustace  Hartley's  face,  till 
his  very  lips  were  white,  and  his  voice  was  hoarse  and 
low,  as  hif  said  : 

"  Where,  where  did  anyone  see  me  two  years  ago 
that's  at  Oxford  now  ?" 

"  No  very  terrible  place,  my  dear  feUow^  ;  he  says  he 
met  you  several  times — once  he  remembers  particu- 
larly, walkiug  with  a  young  lady." 

'•  Eustace  !  Eustace  .'  1  have  been  seeking  you  every- 
where !"  said  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Hartley  behind  them  ; 
"  do  come  in  ;  the  Malcolms  are  here,  and  your  ab- 
sence ^^  ill  appear  strange  '." 

A  thorough  gentlewoman  she  looked,  as  she  passed 
her  arm  through  her  son's,  and  led  him  away.  She 
wore  a  dress  of  dark  satin,  with  a  white  lace  shawl, 
and  her  face  was  flushed  with  gratilied  pride  and  true 
motherly  love. 

Dalton  gazed  after  them,  as,  with  a  slight  'apology 
they  walked  slowly  along  the  terrace. 

'■  How  like  they  are,"  he  said  to  himself  ;  "as  hand- 
some a  mother  and  son  as  can  be  seen  any  day.  And 
yet  I'm  very  much  mistaken  if  there 'a  not  a  screw 
loose  somewhere.  What  has  Hartley  been  up  to,  I 
wonder  V 

He  slowly  followed  to  the  front  door,  where  he 
found  Eustace  receiving  the  congratulations  of  a  dis- 
tinguished-looking party. 

Theie  Mas  a  handsome  middle-aged  gentleman,  a 
la(iy  possessing  the  remains  of  great  beauty,  two  very 
young  gentlemen — boys  in  fact,  though  they  would 
have  been  highly  indignant  at  hearing  such  an  epithet 
applied  to  them— and  a  young  lady,  whose  back  was 
towards  them. 

Introductions  began.  He  learned  that  the  lady  and 
gentlemen  were  Mr.  and  Mr.  JIalcolm,  that  the  young 
gentlemen  were  the  Masters  Burnet,  their  nephews, 
and  the  young  lady  their  daughter. 

She  turned  round  at  Mrs.  Hartley's  words — "Miss 
Clara  Malcolm — Mr.  Herbert  Dalton,  a  friend  of  my 
son's." 

f)alton  bowed  to  the  tall,  bending  figure  before  he 
raised  his  eye  to  the  face;  when  he' did  so,  there 
flashed  upon  him  a  vision  of  such  exceeding  beauty 
that  he  remembered  that  first  look  to  his  life's  end. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  COMING  or  AGE.  —  i  SljDDEN  MESSAGE. — A  MOTHER'S 
DEATH. 

Clara  Malcolm  was  rather  above  the  ordinary  height 
of  women,  ith  a  figure  as  lithe  and  graceful  as  a  fawn. 
Her  face  was  of  a  slighly  easterm  mould,  and  in  its 
calm  loveliness  might  have  been  a  Medura's,  or  any  of 
the  types  of  oriental  beauty  which  poets  love  to  sing, 
or  artists  to  portray.  Her  glossy  black  hair  lay  in 
JIadouna  bands  against  her  somewhat  pale  cheeks,  and 
there  was  a  statuesque  air  of  repose  about  her  which 
made  her  appear  somewhat  older  than  she  really  was 
— a  self-possessed  woman,  rather  than  a  timid  girl. 
Such  as  she  was,  however,  she  seemed  in  Her'neft's 
eyes  altogether  lovely,  and  he  yielded  up  his  heart  at 
once  and  for  ever  to  her  power.  He  was  not  slow  to 
discover  that  these  were  highly-favoured  guests,  and 
there  'was  something  in  Mrs.  Hartley's  facfe,  as  she 
looked  upon  her  son,  while  he  moved  away  with  the 
young  heiress  ou  his  arm,  that  betrayed  her  secret  to 
his  observant  eyes. 

"  I'll  wager  anything  now  the  old  lady  wants  to 
make  a  match  of  that,"  he  said?to  himself  ;  "he  walks 
with  that  glorious  creature  as  if  she  were  one  of  your 
every-day  wax-doll  beauties— looks  positively -bored." 

"  Mr.  Dalton — MLss  Smith,"  said  Mrs.  Hartley, 
breaking  in  upon  his  reverie,  and  linking  him  to  a 
young  lady  of  the  order  of  beauty  he  had  just  been 
condemning.  "  That  is  the  beli  for  the  tenant's 
dinner  ;  may  I,entnist  this  young  lady  to  your  care  ? 
There  will  be  somewhat  of  a  crowd." 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  Da.lton,  inwardly  wishing 
the  young  lady  and  her  flaxen  curls  (that  her  friends 
thought  "so  pretty")  a  hundred  miles' away — any- 
where rather  than  leaning  on  Iiis  arm,  especially  as  he 
saw  the  fair  Clara  transferred  with  a  bow  and  smile 
to  another  gentleman,  while  Eustace  drew  his  mother's 
arm  lovingly,  respectfully,  into  his  own  and  led  the  way 
to  the  great  tent.  There  had  been  no  stint  in  Mrs, 
Hartley's  preparations  ;  the  huge  pavilion  was  one 
blaze  of  decorations — evergreens  and  tiov>.ers  mingled 
with  flags  and  ribbons,  and  tables  covered  with  snowy 
cloths  and  glittering  with  glass  and  silver.  These 
were  for  the  better  class  of  the  tenantry — the  farmers 


and  tradespeople  ;  the  cottars  were  already  feasting  in 
the  park,  on  unlimited  beef  and  pudding,  under  the 
superintendence  of  several  stewards,  appointed  for  tha 
occasion.  Eustace  was  to  visit  these  presently  ;  in  tha 
meantime  he  was  going  to  the  tent,  to  head  the  ta,ble 
there,  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  his  people,  and  to 
make,  as  Dalton  said,  his  maiden  speech. 

Great  were  the  acclamations  at  his  entrance,  and  re- 
spectful the  greetings  on  every  side,  as  the  group  made 
their  way  to  the  raised  table  at  the  top  of  the  tent. 
Eustace  led  his  mother  to  her  seat,  and  stood  by  her 
side,  looking  with  glistening  eyes  on  the  assembly, 
met  so  heartily  to  do  him  honour.  There  was  the 
usual  round  of  health-drinking,  and  speechifying,  and 
hearty  good  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  young 
landlord,  whose  lot  in  life  seemed  openingso  brilliantly. 
His  answering  speech  was  short,  his  voice  was  broken 
by  many  emotions  ;  and  there  were  not  a  few  present 
who  remembered  long  afterwards  the  painful  expres- 
sion which  flitted  over  theyoung  squire's  face,  as  some 
one  cheerily  added,  when  they  -ivished  him  health  and 
long  life,  "and  a  good  wife  to  him  !" 

Nelly  and  her  young  companions  joined  heartily  in 
all  the  amusements  of  that  eventful  day.  They  heard 
the  speeches,  and  saw  the  games  in  the  park,  ever  and 
anon  coming  across  the  squire  and  his  party,  as  they 
moved  among  the  people  with -a  kind  word  and  a  sinik 
for  every  one  they  met. 

Dr.  Browne,  too,  had  crossed  her  path  more  than 
once.  He  was  in  high  favour  with  the  lady  of  Eai'l- 
court,  being  her  medical  attendant,  looking  upon  her 
as  a  "  sensible  woman,"  which  praise  he  bestow^  upon 
very  few ;  so  he  was  among  those  she  delighted  to  ho- 
nour  on  this  birthday  of  her  son  ;  and  her  aristo- 
cratic hand  rested  upon  his  arm  frequently  during  the 
day  when  he  was  making  himself  agreeable  elsewhere. 
The  doctor  had  a  nod  aud  a  smile  for  Nelly  wheueKr«r 
he  saw  her  ;  once  only  she  came  near  enough  to  speak. 
They  were  going  about  among  the  cottagers  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  games  ;  and  they  cams 
upon  a  little  group  of  neatly-attired  country  folks.  A 
sunburned,  sheepish-looking  man — a  rosy-cheeked, 
black-eyed  little  woman,  the  very  essence  of  country 
smartness  ;  and  two  or  three  "  toddling  wee  things,'' 
as  clean  and  w  holesome  as  soap  and  water  and  mo- 
therly care  could  make  them.  A  somewhat  strange 
addition  to  this  group  was  Nelly  Deane,  as,  with  her 
hat  oflF  and  her  luxuriant  hair  falling  in  rich  profusion 
about  her  face,  she  sat  upon  the  grass  playing  with  a 
crowing  baby. 

Mrs.  Hartley  stopped  opposite  the  group.  "  What 
nice-looking  people  !  '  she  remarked  ;  "  if  all  your  te- 
nantry w  ere  like  them,  Eustace  !" 

"lUine  would  be  a  patternjestate,  mother,"  theyoung 
man  replied,  laughing  ;  and,  going  forward,  they 
asked  a  few  questions  of  the  couple,  who  stood  up, 
blushing  and  stammering  at  being  noticed  by  the 
gentry. 

Nelly  rose  also,  blushing  too ,  partly  at  the  thought 
of  being  taught  in  what  seemed  such  childish  play, 
and  partly  at  the  looks  of  undisguised  astonishment 
with  which  she  was  regarded. 

Dr.  Browne  was  among  the  party,  and  soon  spied 
her  out.  "Is  that  you,  little  girl?"  he  said;  "what 
are  you  doing  here  ?" 

NeUy  gave  the  infant  to  its  mother,  and  came  for- 
ward. "  This  is  Mary's  nephew.  Dr.  Browne,"  she 
replied  simply — "  Evan  Jones  and  his  wife.  I  used  to 
go  to  their  place  wheu  I  was  a  little  girl  very  often. 
Mary  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  them,  as  she  could 
not  come." 

"  No  false  pride  about  her,"  muttered  the  doctor, 
as  with  a  smile  to  him,  a-'id  a  curtsy  to  Mrs.  Hartley, 
she  returned  to  the  children. 

"  And  where  do  you  Uve,  my  mau  ?"  asked  Eustace, 
lingering,  that  he  might  gaze  a  little  longer  at  the 
beautiful  face  which  had  looked  for  one  brief  moment 
into  his  own. 

"  Llandino,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  sleeking  do-wn 
his  hail-  with  his  horny  hand  ;  "'  I'm  Mr.  Batemaii'a 
hind." 

"  Llandino  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hartley  ;  "why,  that's 
that  great  farm  beyond  the  hills  there.  It  must  be 
ten  miles  ofl'?" 

"  It's  nearer  twelve,  my  lady,"  the  man  replied. 
"  Then,  how  ever  did  you  get  here  ?" 
"I  walked,   ma'am,"    he  answered,  respectfully; 
"'  Mary  and  the  yoang  'uns,  they  came  in  Mr.  Bate- 
m.in's  waggon,    He's  very  good,  he  is  ;  he  brought  all 
the'  people  as  couldn't  w.iLk."  ■;, 
"  And  you'll  \n  alk  back  ?" 
''I  hope  so,  ma'am." 

"That's  a  long  walk  for  a  day's  pleasure,"  said 
Eustace,  lookinz  at  Nelly  ;  "  is  it  not  Miss,  ah"—— 
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"  My  name  is  Deane,"  said  the  young  girl,  quietly. 

"''  Yes,  it's  mtn'x.  ■ '  i  journey,"  the  mat  ^li.-^  ; 
"  but  my  ciiissus  ati  l  ci-  takes  few  hohdays  ;  kjid  if 
there 'd  ha'  been  nought  else  a-going  on,  the  pleaBore 
of  seeing  Miss  Nelly  here  vould  ha'  been  enough  of 
itself,  bless  her  !" 

Mrs.  Hartley  said  a  few  more  words  to  the  pleasant 
looking  ■wife,  and  arranged  that  she  should  come  in 
for  a  share  of  the  useful  articles  to  be  distributed  pre- 
sently ;  and  the  party  passed  on  to  another  group, 
leaving  Evan  Jones  and  his  family  in  open-mouthed 
admiration  of  the  kindness  and  affability  of  the  sqiiire 
and  his  mother.  Eustace  Hartley  cast  more  than  one 
backward  glance  at  the  lovely  girl  he  had  so  unes- 
psctedly  oome  across  ;  for  lovely  she  wag  by  this  time. 
The  year  she  had  passed  since  she  stood  with  her 
grandmother  on  the  steps  of  Dr.  Browne's  house  had 
changed  her  unformed,  girlish  face  into  one  of  exceed- 
ing loveliness  ;  not  so  classical  in  its  contour,  or  so 
faultless  in  its  beauty,  as  many  of  those  who  graced 
that  day's  festival  with  their  pjresence,  but  just  such  a 
face  as  strikes  the  heart  and  lives  in  the  memory  long 
after  mere  beauty  of  colouring  and  feature  is  forgbtteti 
for  ever. 

"That's  a  lovely  face!"  said  Mrs.  Hartley  to  Dr. 
Brcwvne.   ''You  know  her,  it  seems  V 

'■'  Yes,  madani  ;  I  know  her  for  as  good  a  little  girl 
as  you'd  find  for  many  a  mile  round." 

"'  Little  '''  she  replied,  laughing  ;  "  why,  my  dear  sir, 
you  roust  have  odd  notions  of  age  !  That  young  lady 
raustlse  seventeen  at  the  very  least.'' 

Pftshaps  So  ;  seventeen  and  sisty  have  a  wide  gulf 
between  them.      I  beg  Miss  Kelly  Deaue's  pardon." 

"  KsSy  Deane — what  a  pretty  name— quite  like  the 
heroiEe  of  a  three-volume  novel,"  said  Miss  Malcolm, 
with  a  conterpptuous  smile. 

"  Fray,  who  is  this  unadorned  young  beauty,  Dr. 
Browne  7  One  of  Jlr.  Hartley's  fanners'  daughters,  I 
B'jcpose." 

.  •'■^iistiken  for  once.  Miss  IMalcolm,"  he  replied. 
'"  T&'t  young  girl  is  a  lady  by  birth,  and,  if  I'm  not 
very  much  mistaken,  by  bringing  up  as  well.  Her 
grandmother,  with  whom  she  hves,  is  Lord  Tenterby's 
first  cousin,  and  the  granddaughter  of  an  earl. 

"Indeed!"  replied  Miss  Clara;  '"I  never  heard  of 
them.  Deane  !  Deane  !  No  I  am  sure  I  never  met  any 
one  of  the  name.    'Where  do  they  live  ?" 

"  In  Lorton-street.  The  old  lady  is  a  patient  of 
mine." 

"  In  Lorton-street !  what  ever  can  induce  any  one 
to  live  hhere  ?" 

"  Necessity,  Miss  Clara.  Mrs.  Deane  is  very  poor  ; 
that  sparkling  bauble  on  your  wrist  oost  more  than  a 
year's  income  to  them.  You  would  disdain  to  set  your 
dainty  foot  over  the  threshold  of  that  poor  widow's 
door,  and  yet  she  is  a  lady — as  true  a  lady  as  I  ever 
met,  yourself  not  excepted,  Miss  Malcolm." 

Clara  Malcolm  turned  away,  her  face  glowing  at  the 
brusquerie  of  the  doctor's  speech  ;  pride  of  wealth  and 
jtatioB  was  "  the  sole  alloy  in  her  most  lovely  mould," 
ifld  his  words  carried  a  stinging  rebuke  with  them. 

Mrs.  Hartley  had  listened  with  interest  to  what 
])sA  passed. 

"  TblB  lady,"  she  said,  "is  she  ill  ?  Tou  called  her 
jrour  patiant." 

"  'very,  madam  ;  ill  of  a  malady  for  which  there  is 
no  cure,  no  end,  save  the  one  which  comes  to  aU 
IhiBgs." 

"  lU  and  poor,"  said  the  lady,  half  to  herself,  with  an 
involuntary  glanee  at  the  splendid  home  which  called 
her  mistress.    "  Could  I  not  help  her  ?     'Would  she 

"  She  would  accept  nothing,  madame,"  he  replied, 
offered  in  the  guise  of  help.  I  can  do  nothing  but 
refuse  my  fees  when  she  offers-  them,  and  let  her 
imagine,  she  is  running  up  a  bill  to  be  paid  some  day. 
There  are  many  things,  however,  which  her  scanty 
purse  cannot  afford— luxuries,  delicacies,  that  are  so 
grateful  because  unexpected, — for  instance,  a  bunch  of 
the  splendid  grapes  which  will  grace  your  dessert  by 
and  'by." 

"  I  understand,''  said  Mrs.  Hartley  ;  "  fruit  or 
game." 

,  "  Anything  of  that  sort,  my  dear  madame,  will  be 
_  very  acceptable  to  Mrs.  Deane." 

■  I  will  have  a  basket  packed  for  that  pretty  girl  to 
take  home  with  her  ;  you  shall  introduce  her  to  me. 
Dr.  Brown,  before  she  goes." 

"  Xeily  will  feel  herself  highly  honoured,  madame. 
Well,  Andrew,  what  is  it  ;  ' 

The  doctor's  Servant,  o.ut  of  breath,  and  evidently 
m  great  haste,  had  come  up  to  where  they  xver'e 
jtanding.  Sis  master  stepped  aside  to  hear  what  he 
had  to  Bay. 


"  It'<i  f!  laddie  frac  the  toun,' fir  •  Mrs.  Deane's 
servaav.  sent  him.  He's  'jv.-er  flurned  to  teU  a  clsar 
tale,  but  I'm  miodoubting  she's  ga.ne,  or  near  it ;  ane 
thing  he's  clear  about  ony  wiiy,  and  that  is,  wuU  ye 
gie  Mi.ss  -Nelly  a  lift  hame." 

"Take  her  home!  Of  course;  poor  child,  poor 
child  !"  replied  the  doctor.  She's  yonder,  under  the 
big  chestnut  ;  fetch  her,  Andrew." 

"Will  I  tell  her,  sir 

"As  you  like  ;  if  you  can  ;  gently,  mind— gently.'' 
"Ay,  sir,  I'll  be  gentle — never  fear  ;  maybe  I'll  say 

naething,  after  a'." 

"  Nothing  to  take  you  away  from  us,  I  trust,"  said 

Mr.s.  .  Hartley,  as  the  doctor  turned  to  make  his 

adieux. 

"  Yes.  madam,  I  must  go  this  instant,"  he  replied  ; 

"  the  very  person  of  whom  we  were  speaking  ' 

"  Mrs.  Deane  ;  ' 

'"Is  dead,  or  dying,  I  fear" — and  with  a  brief  leave- 
taking,  ho  bustled  off.  Meantime  Andrew  sought  and 
found  Nsll}-,  v-ith  h"r  humble  friends,  but  his  heart 
failed  him,  and  all  he  could  say  to  her  was  that  ■'  she 
was  wanted  at  home." 

"  At  home,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "'  and  you  come  to  tell 
me  I  Th?n  something  is  the  matter  ?  Grandma  is 
ill?'  . 

"  I  canna  rightly  tell  what  it  is,  '  said  Aadrev.-, 
sadly ;  but  dinna  lose  ohy  time,  lasfie.  Ye'll  ride  hame 
with  the  doctor  ;  the  carriage  will  bs  ready  by  this  ;  I 
ordered  it  before  I  spoke  to  him." 

"The  doctor!"  said  Nelly,  turning  very  v.hite ; 
"  what  does  it  mean  ?  Oh,  grandma  !  ■  111  and  alone, 
and  I  here  ;.what  shall  I  do  ';'' 

"  Bilina  grsst — dinna  greet  !''  Andrew  said.  Wis.- 
ing  her  hand  to  lead  her  awa.;^-.  "  It's  inaybe  nae 
sae  -ill  as  we  fear.  The  laddis  didna  seem  to  ken 
muckle.' ' 

The  carriage  was  ready  when  they  reached  it,  and 
Dr.  Browne  standing  by  it  impatiently. 
"  Jump  iu,"  he  said,  gruifiy. 

."■  I  haena  the  heart  to  tell  her  a',  sir,"  said  Andrew, 
as  he  closed  the  door. 

"  She'll  knoiv  soon  enoiigli,''  was  the  curt  reply. 
"  Tell  him  to  drive  fast." 

The  day  passed  over  unclouded,  save  by  this  one 
little  incident  ;  and  Mrs.  Hartley  and  her  son  congra- 
tulated themselves  on  its  complete  success,  as  ihey  sat 
together  in  her  boudoir,  after  the  last  carriage-load  of 
guests  had  departed.  "  It  has  gone  off  very  well,  Eus- 
tace," she  remarked  ;  "  not  a  single  mischance  of  any 
sort.  Your  popularity  is  established  ;  take  care  you  do 
not  lose  it." 

"  Oh,  I  won't  lose  it,  mother;  I'm  going  to  be  an  ex- 
emplary landlord.  After  I've  done  at  Oxford,  and  tra- 
velled a  bit,  I'm  going  to  settle  down  into  a  country 
gentleman." 

"  Don't  affect  the  farmer,"  said  his  mother  ;  "  that's 
a  role  I  hate." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  mother,"  he  replied,  laughing  ; 
"'  I've  no  taste  for  agriculture.  I  don't  understand 
'  turmuts  ;'  and,  as  long  as  I  get  bread,  I  am  son-y  to 
say  I  don't  feel  very  much  interest  about  how  the 
wheat  grows.  I  should  make  a  poor  farmer,  I  am 
air  aid.'' 

"  You'll  make  a  gentleman,  my  son,"  said  his  mo- 
ther, proudly,  "  and  that  is  all  I  wish  to  see  you.  And 
now  tell  me,  did  I  overrate  Miss  Malcolm's  beauty  ? 
Is  she  not  all  I  said  she  was  ?" 

"Ah,  mother!' 

"'  And  the  handsomest  young  lady  that  honoured 
you  to-day  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother,''  replied  the  young  man,  somewhat 
absently.  "  Except  one,"  he  added,  so?to  voce.  "  Ex- 
cept one." 

Dr.  Bro-jj-ne's  carriage  rolled  swiftly  towards  Earls- 
ford,  bearing  the  kind-hearted,  sympathising  doctor 
and  the  terrified,  sorrowing  Nelly.  He  was  almost 
sure  of  what  he  should  find  on  theu-  arrival  ;  he  had 
been  anticipating  the  sudden  summons  ever  since  he 
first  saw  Mrs.  Deane  ;  but  Nelly,  poor  child,  was  un- 
prepared for  the  shock,  and  he  knew  not  how  to  break 
his  fears  to  her.  Her  grandmother  was  all  in  all  to 
her  ;  she  had  no  recollection  of  a  mother's  love  a 
father's  care,  and  the  bereavement,  he  anticipated, 
would  be  a  terrible  shook.  She  spoke  little  on.  their 
route,  asking  once  in  piteous  tones — 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Browne,  do  you  think  grandma  is  very  ill?" 

'■'  I  fear  so,''  he  replied. 

■'■  Do  you  think  she  isill  dip  !" 

There  was  a  terror  in  her  tone  that  touched  him 
greatly.    He  took  the  little  hand  that  lay  listlessly  in 
her  lap,  and  stroked  it  softly.    He  hardly  knew  what 
to  eay.    "  Nelly,  my  poor  cMld!  you  should  have  been 
'  told  before.    I  ought  to  have  done  it,  if  no  one  else 


I  did.  Your  grandmother  cannot  live  ;  her  case  hat 
long  been  hopeless  ;  it  was  only  .i  o  :-=  :'>n  of  iiiae. 
j  Be  a  woman,  my  dear,"  Jie  added,  a.;  ti>.e  poor  girl 
!  burst  into  passionate  teirs  ;  "the  wili  ueed  all  youi 
cire — ail  your  i.hoi;;iht3 — it"  

"  If  she's  aiiv!!  !  1  understand,"  sobbed  Nelly  ;  "  let 
me  cry  !  it  dock  me  good ;  I'll  not  cry  before  asr.  Oh, 
grandmamma  !" 

Mrs.  "Ocine's  door  stood  ajni-,  iind  at  the  sound  of 
wheels  Mary  presented  herself.  Tiiere  was  no  mistak- 
ing the  expre.^siuu  of  her  face — to  pul-j,  eo  awestricken ; 
the  sh:idow  of  the  death  s'ae  hafl  witue;  sed  w^emed  to 
have  re.sted  on  he-,;  alto  ;  ^nd,  v.'ith  a  void  cry,  Nelly 
threw  hei'self  into  her  faithful  arii^Si 

"  Jly  poc.r  l  ihib  !"  said  the  old  woman,  aliuc>st  carry- 
ing her  into  the  house. 

"  Too  late  :"  rtaid  the  doctor  in  a  low  toue. 

"  Yes,  bh, '  s'ae  ansv.ered  ;  "  t  'O  lale. '.  '  .  But  th>?re 
was  nothing  you  could  have  done." 

'  No  tuheriag 

"  I<o,  sir,  she  replied,  stroking  .Nell;'  s  hiir,  who 
nestled  shudderingly  in  her  arms  ;  "  none  ;  it  wat  just 
going  to  sleep  in  this  world  to^v  iks  in  the  ues",  DSn't 
shiver  £:>,  ciy  darling  ;  you  could  have  d-'ne  nothing- ' 

"  Oh,  Grandma  !  '  moaned  pot  r  Nelly.  "  And  I  v  as 
away  enjuying  myielf  '.  ' 

■"  Focr  child  !  '.the  doctor  said  ,  "  this  is  a  terrible 
blow.    Yuu  were  V.  ith  youp  mistrejS  i' 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  Mary,  the  tears  roiling  down  her 
chspks ;  "  she  was  asieap,  and  I  thought  she  looked 
paler  than  ii.=-uai,  and  I  eat  down  beside  her  ;  you 
cautioned  me,  you  knew,  sir,  against  leaving  'iijr  nloae 
Ion?. ' 

••'l  did  ;  well?" 

"' Well,  sir,  I  hadn't  sat  many  miautss  oe fore  she 
seemed  to  breathe,  quick  .lud  hard.  1  Jiitad  her  up  a 
little,  and  she;  opened  her  eyes.  It  was  only  for  a  mo- 
ment,— her  lips  moved  ;  but  I  could  'iisar  nothing  ;  and 
when  I  l<'ii  her  dov.  n  s"ne  was  gone." 

"  At  rest  at  last,''  asia  Dr.  Browne.  Kemembei 
what  a  life  of  suffering  she  is  freed  from — what  a  'naven 
of  repo?e  she  has  entered  iiito.  Try  to  think  of  that 
Nelly  ?''  ' 
(To  be  Continued'). 


COUNTEi'  SABBATH. 
A  solemn  stillueas  broods  upon  the  'all-. 
The  tired  workman  rests  him  from  his  care, 
Serene  appears  thu  earth,  and  through  the  sky, 
The  fieety  clouds  sc.  slowly  s-iiltej:  "cy. 
The  cows  are  browning  on  the  dist.aiit  hill, 
Andquiei  rests  the  r.oisy,  rambliug  mill. 
Soft  poaling  througu  the  quiet  grassy  dell. 
Is  henrd  the  chiming  of  the  cLiapel  beU; 
Calling  the  f;u-nier  from  his  wovldly  care, 
It  bids  hi;a  for  the  f utrn-e  to  prepare. 
Slow  vv  ending  down  the  viilsge  road 
The  people  journey  to  the  house  of  Gcd ; 
Xo  noisv  mirth  is  by  their  liie  express  d. 
But  al!  their  thoughts  are  to  the  day  addressed. 
All  nature  m  its  aspect  seems  subdued, 
Not  marred  the  day  by  noisy  aeiians  rude. 
Here  is  the  chapel,  to  their  hearts  so  dear, 
For  many  Sabbaths  have  they  entered  here. 
Some  who  have  listened  to  the  words  of  love. 
Have  passed  away  to  brighter  homes  abo^'e  ; 
Ard  some,  again,  who  in  their  early  yc-ath 
Here  first  were  taught  the  glowing  words  of  tmth 
Have  pass  d  away  to  many  du-tant  chaiej. 
Xe'er  more,  perhaps,  to  hear  t'ae  vilia,%e  cliimes. 
Still  stands  the  wlate-haired  paster  at  his  place 
In  sweet  tones  utters  he  the  ''words  of giace.' 
Xo  burst  of  eloquence  escape?  h'.s  tongue 
>  s  In  the  vears  gone  by  when  he  was  young ; 
But  words  designed  to  comfort  and  to  cheer 
The  iveary  pilgrim  and  dispel  all  fear. 
Told  in  such  manner  as  a  fither  speaks 
Unto  his  children  when  the  good  he  seeks, 
Telling  their  souls  in  peace  and  quiet  rest, 
And  making  earth-hfe  to  be  doubly  blest, 
Xot  only  here  balow  by  lather's  lovo 
But  by  the  promise  of  a  home  above. 
Sweet  is  the  comfort  that  the  promise  gives 
The  Christian  dies  not— but  forever  lives. 
Ah  !  rustic  Ss-bbaths  have  a  sweeter  air 
Than  can  be  found  in  crowded  city,  where 
The  ciowAed  buildings  and  t'ae  stony  street, 
Made  noisy  by  the  tread  of  many  feet, 
Our  thoughts  from  heaven  to  other  things  attract 
And  tend  from  day  and  duty  to  distract ; 
But  'mid  the  fields  and  s'nady,  quiet  wood 
We  "look  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God." 


Scarlatina  and  measle.3  are  still  very  prevalent  in  the 
town  of  Cavan  and  neighbourhood. 

AYe  understand  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  dis- 
pleased a  t  being  spoken  of  in  the  English  press  as 
"  the  C:ar  "  The  title  is  obsolete  in  Russia,  and  his. 
Majesty  wL'hes  to  be  styled  simply  Emperor  of  Russiii. 

The  rapid  and  dailyincroasing  sale  of  AVilliaras  andCvs 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  sr^iniih, 
flavour,  and  licJiness.  Prices,  from  Is.  8<i  to  Ss  106.  per  lb. 
2o  Capel-etreet,  Dublin. 
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TWO  OFFERS. 


'■I  v:on't,"  cried  Blabel  Checkley,  with  her  damabk 
cheeks  burning,  and  her  blue  eyes  a-glitter. 

llabel  v.-;xs  just  sisteen,  vyitli  shining  brown  hair, 
daintily  outlined  features,  and  a  face  as  beautiful  as  a 
wild  rose;  and  her  indign:ition  only  served  to  make  her 
prettier  than  ever. 

"  ilabel,  Mabel,"  reproved  her  mother,  gravely,  "  is 
that  the  way  for  a  little  girl — I  mean  a  young  lady — to 
talk?  Hush  this  minute.  Mr.  Clermont  has  done  you 
a  very  great  honour." 

"I'll  never  marry  him;  never,"  persisted  Mabel.  "A 
great  ugly,  bald-headed  old  ogre." 

"Mabel,"  chimed  if  Susannah,  severely,  "he's  a 
member  of  Parhamcnt." 

"  I  don't  care  ;  I  won't,"  reiterated  the  little  damsel, 
taking  refuge  in  a  flood  of  tears'. 

"Susannah."  said  Mrs.  Checklej-,  severely,  as  her 
sister  was  about  to  enforce  her  reproofs  more  earnestly 
still,  "  don  t  notice  the  child.  She'.s  too  young  and 
giddy  to  have  a  mind  of  her  own  on  such  an  important 
subject  as  this.  Of  course  she  will  marry  Mr.  Cler- 
mont, and  be  very  much  obliged  for  the  great  compli- 
ment he  has  paid  her.  I  will  not  hear  of  such  a  thing 
as  a  refusal,  Ma'oel;  pay  no  more.  We  willcousider  the 
whole  matter  as  definitely  settl«d. 

And  Mabel,  peeping  through  her  eyelashes  at  the 
grim  look  of  determination  about  her  mother's  ligidly 
sompressed  lips,  ventured  to  remonstrate  no  farther. 
But  in  her  childish  way  she  could  be  quite  as  resolute 
as  the  Vridow  Checkley. 

Poor  little  Mabel ! — to  have  Hfe'a  gravest  issue  con- 
fronting her  at  .sixteen  was  a  trial  she  was  scarcely 
prepaitd  to  meet.  She  was  unwontedly  young  for  her 
years — in  truth,  and  in  fact,  a  mere  child.  It  seemed 
but  yesterday  that  she  was  playing  with  her  dolls,  and 
treating  other  little  gh'ls  to  imagiiiaiy  parties  out  of  a 
toy  tea-set — and  now  that  fat,  fifty-year-old  Mr.  Cler- 
mont, with  his  sliining  bald  head,  and  eye-glasses, 
Vk'anted  to  mairy  her  ! 

"  But  I  won't  1"  quoth  Mabel  to  herself.  "  No,  I  never 
will— -not  if  I  die  first  !" 

So  when,  aftei-  a  Iqng  exhortation,  Mrs.  Checkley 
tucked  her  rebellious  little  daughter  in  bed,  and  left 
hef  with  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Clermont  was 
coming  next  momiug  to  recei\  o  her  decision,  which 
certainly  must  Ije  in  the  affirmative,  Mabel  got  up 
again,  noiselessly  dressed  herself,  and  climbed  nimbly 
out  of  the  window  ! 

"  I  can  run  away  at  all  events  !"  thought  Mabel — 
and,  in  the  midst  of  her  tribulations,  she  felt  not  a 
little  elated  at  being  so  like  a  heroine  of  romance  ! 

Tom  Bayley  was  smoking  his  evening  cigar,  iu  the 
moonlight,  as  Mabel  tripped  up  the  flower-bordered 
path  which  led  tn  the  door  of  her  dearest  friend,  and 
most  intimate  confidant,  Estelle  Bayley. 

"  Hallo  1"  cried  Tom,  taking  the  vveed  from  between 
his  lips  in  sheer  astonishment  ;  "  w'hy,  it's  May 
Checkley  !  Aad  all  alone,  too  !  Ayhy,  puss,  what 
brings  you  hsie,  by  yourself,  at  this  time  of  night  V 

And  Mabel,  excited  and  trembling,  told  him  all. 
Tom  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  ! 

"  The  idea  of  such  a  child  as  you  marrying  that 
fussy  old  man  !"  he  ejaculated.  Why,  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  his  making  love  to  Bessy's  biggest  dolL 
It's  nonsense.  May — all  nonsense,  from  beginning  to 
end  !'• 

"  Do  you  really  think  so,  Tom  ?" 
"  Of  course,  I  think  so." 

"  Tom,"  said  Mabel,"  with  kindling  cheeks  and  eyes 
softly  luminous  in  the  moonlight,  "  I've  thought  of 
something — a  way  out  of  it,  Tom." 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

She  had  seated  herseK  upon  the  verandah  steps,  with 
her  chin  resting  on  her  hand,  and  ter  eyes  turned  wist- 
fully on  his  face. 

■•  Tom,  if  you  were  to  marry  me  yourself,  I  couldn't 
iiuve  two  husbands  ;  won't  you,  Tom  ?" 

"  I,  pussy  ?  Why,  what  should  I  want  with  a  wi^e  ? 
N'oTiaense,  May," 

'•  But,  Tom  " 

■  Besides,"  he  added  gravely,  "  I'm  only  a  medical 
;  -ideut,  and  I  couldn't  begin  to  keep  a  wife,  and  you 
u.c  a  chDd." 

'■  I'm  sixteen,  Tom,"  said  Mabel,  her  cherry-red 
under  lip  pouting  and  her  blue  eyes  filling  with  half 
ix  -cntful  tears." 

■  Fudge,"  aaid  Tom,  with  the  patronising  air  of  one 
'    "'^"f.    "  Oo  it)  to  Estelle.  child  :  T  3on't  ttii»k 


she  has  gone  to  bed  yet.  You  haven't  an  idea  what 
you  are  talking  about." 

Neither  had  she  at  the  time,  but  aftsrwards  it  came 
to  her  with  a  sudciea  rush  of  revelation.  Shehada&ed 
Tom  Bayley  to  marry  her,  and  he  had  point-blank  re- 
fused !  And  when  she  sobbed  so  passionately  on 
Esl^lle's  bosom,  it  wf.s  quite  as  much  in  memory  of 
Tom's  rejection  as  of  Mr.  Clermont's  tmweloome  offer. 

"  What  is  puss  mad  about?"  demanded  Tom  the 
ne.xt  day.    "  She  won't  speak  tome." 

"  Poor  thing — she  feels  so  badly  about  her  mother's 
determination  to  have  her  many  Mr.  Clermont,"  said 
sympatliizing  Estelle.  And  Tom,  who;had  forgotten 
all  about  the  little  incident  of  the  night  before,  and 
who  regarded  Mabel  very  much  as  he  regarded  his 
little  sister's  pet  white  kitten,  wasted  po  more^edi- 
tation  on  the  subject. 

Mabel  Checkley  conquered,  finally — she  told  Mr. 
Clermont  to  his  face,  when  he  came  after  her  to  the 
stronghold  of  Estelle  Baylej's  hbme,  that  she  would 
tm-n  street  beggar  sooner  than  marry  him. 

"  I  hate  you  !"  said  Mabel,  vrith  more  frankness  than 
courtesy,  and  Mr.  Clermont  visibly  receded,  as  if  he 
had  been  stnick. 

"  Bless  my  soul,"  protested  Mr.  Clermont.  "  I 
hadn't  an  idea  the — the  young  person  had  such  a 
temper.    Of  course  I  resign  all  claims  at  once." 

So  that,  after  all,  Httle  Mabel  triumphed  against  all 
the  elderly  diplomatists  that  fate  had  ranged  against 
her. 

Four  years  glided  away — and  when  Dr.  Bayley  came 
home  from  the  distant  city  where  he  was  just  entering 
upon  a  flourishing  practice,  Mabel  Checkley  had  grown 
into  a  fuU-fledged  beauty,  as  royally  radiant  as  Cleo- 
patra. 

"  By  Jove  !"  cried  the  young  man  to  his  bister, 
"  how  splendid  she  is.  Who  would  ever  have  thought 
little  May  Checkley  would  have  blossomed  out  like 
this  ?" 

"  Girls  are  very  disappointing  ?"  said  Estelle, 
demurely. 

Tom's  "  vacation"  only  lasted  a  month — but  on  the 
twenty-seventh  day  he  asked  Mabel  to  be  his  wife,  for 
he  had  hopelessly  lost  his  heart  to  the  golden-tressed 
siren  whose  eyes  glittered  like  blue  stars,  and  whose 
scarlet  lips  reminded  him  of  a  whole  garden  of  roses. 

And  to  his  surprise,  Miss  Checkley  calmly  and  quietly 
answered  : 

"No!" 

"I — I  thought  you  liked  me  !"  said  honest  Tom, 
too  much  confused  and  mortified  to  be  quite  heedful 
of  what  he  was  saying. 

"  I  really  don't  know,  sir,"  said  Mabel,  haughtily, 
"  what  reason  I  have  given  you  to  think  anything  of 
the  kind  !'^ 

And  then,  greatly  to  Tom  Bayley's  astonishment, 
she  burst  into  tears  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

Tom  carried  his  woes,  man-fashion,  to  his  sister 
Estelle. 

"  I  may  just  as  well  cut  my  throat  at  once,  Estelle — 
if  she  won't  have  me,  there  is  no  pleasure  in  life  !" 
groaned  this  young  six-footer. 

"Oh,  fiddlesticks  !"  said  Estelle.  "You'll  get  over" 
it." 

"  Get  over  it !"  gi-oaned  Tom.  "  Never,  etcept  in 
my  grave  !  Esrelle,  if  you  li^ve  me,  talk  with  Miss 
Checkley — see  if  her  determination  is  immutable." 

And  Estelle  had  to  promise,  or,  as  she  piteously  ob- 
served, "Tom  would  drive  her  crazy." 

So,  *at  86lf-same  evening.  Miss  Bayley  and  her 
brother  walked  over  to  the  Widow  Checkley 's,  and 
Tom  disconsolately  sat  down  on  the  porch  outside, 
while  EsteUe  went  upstairs. 

"  Don't  teU  her  I'm  here,"  said  Tom,  with  a,  sudden 
gleam  of  wisdom  ;  "  or,  just  as  like  as  not,  sh?  won't 
have  a  word  to  say  to  you." 

But  as  he  leaned  against  the  porch-pillar  in  the  star- 
light, inhaling  the  spicy  breath  of  the  sweet  briar  and 
late  roses,  Mabel's  voice  sounded  on  his  ear,  from  the 
open  window  above. 

"  Never  I    Oh,  Estelle  !  never  !" 

"  But  May,  why  ?    Don't  you  hke  him  ?" 
Yes  !"  May  burst  out ;  "  I  do  like  him.    I  love 
him  !    I  will  never  love  any  one  but  he  !" 

How  Tom's  heart  leaped  up  as  he  heard  the  words. 

"  Then  May,' '  pleaded  Estelle  ;  "  why  will  you  not 
make  him  happy  be  becoming  his  wife?" 

"  Because  he  refused  me  once  I" 

"  Refused  you,  Mabel  !"  cried  the  astonished  Es- 
telle; "  are  you  crazy  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  not !  Four  years  ago,  Estelle,  when  I 
was  a  child,  terrified  by  Mr.  Clermont's  distasteful 
oflfer,  I  came  to  your  brother,  in  the  uncotiseious  inno- 
ceti?e  of  tnyteart  fiTid  nak^d  Viim-^Mi  '         it  TT>i>k«>« 


my  cheeks  Ibuln  How,  to  remember  jny  childish  f  oUy-^ 
to  avert  tte  danger  bt  marrying  ms  himself  !"' 
"  And  he  ?'' 

"  tiaugked  at  me — as  I  deserved — ^and  refjiaed  me  ( 
And  now,  Estelle,  I  am  morally  sure  he  makes  me  this 

offer  only  to  save  my  feelings,  for  " 

No  he  don't,"  bawled  out  Tom,  from  the  window 
beneath.  "  He  loves  you — and  he  would  die  for  you  1 
And  he  wiU  jump  off  the  steepest  bank  in  the  river,  if 
you  don't  promise  to  be  his  wUe  !  May  !  May,  I  love 
you  !" 

Mabel  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
"  He  has  heard  every  word  I  have  said.  Estelle,  was 
this  fair  ?" 

"  But  Tom,  below  among  the  sweet  briar  trees,  was  sa 
clamorous  that  Mabel  had  to  go  down  to  him — and 
Estelle  some  way  forgot  to  accompany  her — and  th< 
upshot  of  it  was  that  when  she  did  finally  colne  down 
stairs,  Tom  and  Mabel  were  engaged. 

"  Is  it  all  right  ?"  said  Estelle,  laughing,  aashe  saw 
May's  white  little  hand  enclosed  in  her  brothei'a 
grasp. 

"  Yes,  it's  all  right,"  Tom  answered. 

THE  RAGGED  BRIDE. 
Idly  gazing  through  the  city. 

Strolled  a  sailor  just  from  sea. 
And,  if  one  his  mind  were  seamoisg, 

Serions  thought  would  prove  the  bey  J 
Sad  and  lonely  was  he  pond'ring, 

Not  a  home  in  all  the  earth, 
Not  a  smile  to  bid  him  welcome 

From  a  friend  of  kindred  birth. 

Far  be  strolled,  and  thus  he  miuiziarsd  J 

"I  loved  Nelly  ;  she  loved  me. 
Where  in  all  the  landlocked  regiooi 

Can  my  long-lost  sweetheart  be* 
Every  voyage  I  have  sought  her. 

Looked  for  her  on  every  shore ; 
Heaven  help  me  soon  to  find  her. 

For  my  heart  is  lone  and  sore. 

I  am  sick  of  this  wild  wand'ring. 

Roaming  o'er  old  ocean's  breast ; 
I  would  now  live  like  a  landsman. 

Hare  a  quiet  home  and  rest ; 
1  have  saved  my  hard-earned  montsy 

For  the  better  time  to  come  ; 
And  for  the  comfort  of  my  Nelly 

I  would  spend  a  good  round  sum. 

▲h  I"  he  sighed,"  I've  long  been  thtnking 

NeU's,forgot  her  sailor  boy. 
And  with  some  new  love  now  mated. 

Leads  a  life  of  quiet  joy." 
Just  then  at  the  comer  turning. 

The  wand'rer  heard  a  mournful  wail. 
And  quickly  gazing  on  a  door-step 

Beheld  a  creature  thin  and  pale. 

His  heart  deep  moved  with  sadden  pity 

Led  Mtti  to  the  mourner's  side. 
And  in  tender  accents  asked  he 

Why  so  bitterly  she  cried. 
Slowly  raised  the  eyes  of  sorrow, 

"  1  am  starving,  sir,", she  said: 
"  God  be  praised  !"  sh6  wildly  shouted 

"  Jamie,  dear,  1  thought  you  dead.'" 

Nelly,  Nelly,  sweetheart  Nelly ! 

Is  it  thus  I  find  my  lass  ?" 
Cried  he,  as  he  clasped  her  fondly, 

"  How  came  this  sad  thing  to  jMiss  f 
Come,  we  ll  feast  and  talk  together. 

Then  we'll  to  the  preacher  go  ; 
If  my  Nell  has  waited  for  ma, 

Better  days  she  now  shall  know."  i 

Soon  she  told  her  tale  of  sorrow ; 

Slse  had  kept  a  spotless  name — 
Ftoight  with  poverty  and  si  kiiess, 

Death  preferred  to  life  of  .shame. 
Jamie  clasped  her  hand,  and,  rising. 

Said,  "  Dear  Nellie,  let  us  haiPj, 
We  will  shortly  find  a  preacb<;r 

And  no  more  jood  time  witl  vaste." 

Nelly's  eyes  with  joy  WMtj  shining. 

As  she  pointed  t<' iCT  areas 
Which  \vai  aU  in  tatterj  streaming, 

She  had  stiove  to  make  them  let-i. 
"  Never  mind  the  rags,  my  heaity, 

We  will  tflist  them  by  and  b.v  ; 
First,  we'll  find  the  man  of  po  wer, 

Who  the  spUcing  knot  can  tio.  " 

Sonn  they  on  their  mission  started— 

To  a  man  of  God  they  went; 
Jamii),  t6  the  wond'ring  preacher, 

Toldthe  way  his  liop'ea  were  bent. 
"  We  were  boy  and  girl  together — 

I  love  Nellie,  she  loves  me  ; 
SpUce  the  gasket,  holy  c<y  am, 
Manand  wife  we  now  uiilbe." 


■Becker  Bros  '  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lild.  per  lb.,  is  a 
combination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  iil 
that  Is  requisit«te  make  Tea  perfect  7  South  GreatGeorSe  « 
-»r  vf  n-'i'''. 
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SWEETBB    THAN  LIFE. 

BT 

ROBERT  J.  QRIPPITH3,  Ll^.D, 

VX  TEN  CHAPTEBS. 

CHAPTER  X. 
raisKtq  A2n)  DROPPisa  the  curtaix. 
■Vrhftt  Ssturdaj"  night  is  to  tlie  labourer,  such  is  the 
last  chapter  to  the  novelist.    The  toiler  has  met  many 
pleasant  friends  perhaps  during  the  week,  but  still  he 
is  glad  when  the  evening  has  come  when  he  can 
happy  in  peaceful  quiet ;  and  so  the  story-teller  is 
pleased  when  the  hour    has  come    in  which  the 
villains  of  the  piece  receive  their  due  reward,  and  he 
lays  down  his  pen,  sometimes  amid  the  sweet  chiming 
of  wedding  bells,  sometimes  amid  a  peaceful  cii-ole, 
freed  from  trouble  and  at  the  end  of  the  sorrows 
they  have  had  to  endure  durii  \g  the  progress  of  the 
narrative. 

Such  is  my  task  at  present,  and  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  fully  understand  what  he  has,  no  doubt, 
surmised  fpr  himself,  we  must  ask  him  to  accompany  us 
to  Mrs.  Russell's  dressingrocm,  boudoir,  or  whatever 
name  is  most  appropriate  for  the  sanctum  which  was 
sacred  to  hersilf,  about  a  week  before  the  arrival  of 
Barrow. 

Mrs.  Russell  was  seated  in  an  easy  obair  near  the 
fire,  and  at  her  feet  knelt  a  beautiful,  and  yet  ragged 
and  footsore,  woman.  There  was  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance between  the  two,  and,  not  to  keep  my  ; 
readers  on  the  thorns  of  impatience  any  longer,  the  one 
was,  of  course,  Mary  Russell,  the  other  was  her  twin 
sister,  Sissy  Bat-row,  Edward's  erring  and  fallen  wife. 

"He  has  pursued  me  everywhere,  I  believe,"  Sissy 
said,  and  having  no  money  and  no  home — father 
being  dead*  and  all  oar  friends  having  forsaken  us — I 
came  to  you  for  protection."  « 

Mary  knew  well  her  sister's  frivolous  and  heartless 
disposition.  She  was  not  ignorant  of  the  depths  of 
degradation  and  sin  into  which  she  had  fallen,  but 
she  did  not  draw  closer  her  garments  around  lier  and 
drive  away  the  polluted  Magdalen  from  her  presence. 
Both  sisters  were  capable  of  great  good  or  great 
wickedness — in  Sissy  the  latter  had  been  developed,  in 
Mary's  heart  there  was  nothing  but  purity  and  love, 
i  It  was  a  knowledge  of  her  sister's  disgrace  which 
had  been  the  chief  and,  indeed,  only  objection  to 
Charles's  suit,  and  since  their  marriage  she  had  not  re- 
vealed the  secret  to  him,  but  now  that  her  sister's  life, 
perhaps,  depended  upon  her  she  was  roused  into 
Inaction.  Ah  !  the  wealth  of  tenderness  which  she 
lavished  on  the  poor  wanderer.  She  gave  her  money, 
Drovided  her  with  decent  clothes  and  comfortable 
lodgings,  and  promised  to  maintain  her  until  she  was 
able  to  find  some  employment  for  herself. 

Then  the  crisis  came.  She,  of  course,  did  not  know 
Barrow  until  he  accosted  her,  and  then  she  guessed 
immediately  the  mietake  he  had  made,  ancf  in  order  to 
shield  her  sister  she  encouraged  him  ia  it. 

Untilthatfearful  interview  she  believed  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  buy  him  off.  But  she  was  perfectly  aw.are, 
irom  what  Sissy  had  told  her,  that  she  was  running  a  ; 
frightful  risk  in  meeting  him  alone.  Still  she  hesitated 
at  nothing  to  save  her  sister  in  this  crisis  of  her  fate. 
For  the  s;ike  of  their  childhood,  when  they  prattled 
Rud  played  together — for  the  sake  of  their  dead  father, 
v/hose  eyes  Mary  had  closed,  and  to  whom  she 
tad  promised  that  she  would  befriend  the 
young  one— for  the  sake  of  a  host  of  early  memo- 
ries, she  would  have  sacrificed  even  her  life  to  save 
Sissy's.  She  had  almost  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Bublime  saying,  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this 
— that  a  man  should  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends:" 
»nd  when  that  friend  was  asisterto  be  saved  from  death, 
Mary  Russell  never  hesitated.  In  the  recesses  of  her 
true  woman's  heart  she  felt  that  to  die  for  such  tn  end 
was  sweeter  than  life. 

But  she  did  not  run  into  needless  peril.  She  confided 
th*  whola  luatory  to  her  huabaad  ea  the  morsiag  of 


the  tragedy,  and  ho  hurried  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
the  pofioe. 

On  their  way  to  the  scene  of  action  they  met  Gror- 
don,  who  accompanied  them,  &nd  they  arrived  too  late 
to  prevent  the  murderous  design. 

They  carried  her  home  tenderly,  and  Barrow  was 
lodged  in  prison.  For  a  long  time  .she  hovered  between 
life  and  death,  but  the  former  prevailed.  Mary  did 
not  dii?.  but  hved  to  bless  her  husband  and  friends. 
The  world  can  ill  spare  such  women. 

As  for  the  wretched  would-be  assassin,  he  ended  his 
days  very  shortly  afterwards  in  a  criminal  lunatic 
asylum.  There  was  no  exposure  at  his  trial  which 
oould  materially  affect  Mrs.  RusfteU's  family,  for  the 
prisoner  was  so  horrified  by  the  mistake  which  he  had 
committed  that  he  was  obstinately  silent.  He  died  in 
?Jl  asrlum,  as  jve  have  said — a  miserable  ending  to  a 
miserable  life. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  have  any  ques- 
tions to  ask,  now  is  the  time.  How  did  Miss  Lincolne 
first  meet  Mrs.  Maitland  somebody  asks  ?  Through 
the  instrumentahty  of  an  advertisement  in  the  Times. 
Mrs.  Maitland,  required  a  cjmpanion  ;  and  Mary  Hard- 
ing, who  was  then  staying  in  London,  answered  the 
advertisement.  She  told  Mrs.  Maitland  of  her  sister's 
conduct,  and,  by  that  lady's  advice,  adopted  the  name 
of  Miss  Lincolne.  Mrs.  Maitland  lived  for  many  years 
afterwords — hved  long  enough  to  see  Charles  rich  and 
prosperous,  and  to  hear  children's  merry  voices  in  his 
home  ;  and,  when  at  last  she  passed  away,  she  left  aU 
she  possessed  to  Mrs.  Russell. 

.Hemy  Villiere  did  not  die.  The  sexton  noticed,  on 
the  following  morning,  that  his  tools  had  been  dis- 
turbed and  the  door  of  the  hut  broken  open.  He, 
therefore,  examined  the  vault,  and  quickly  discovered 
that  the  one  beloilging  to  the  squire  had  been  tam- 
pered with.  An  examination  was  made,  and  the  un- 
happy young  man,  half  dead  with  terror  and  cold,  was 
set  at  liberty.  It  proved  a  useful  lesson  to  him.  The 
last  thing  I  heard  of  him  was  that  he  was  the  pro- 
prietor of.  a  blacking  manufactory  in  London.  He 
atoned  for  his  former  error  by  marrying  Sissy,  and 
they  were  as  happy  as  such  people  could  reasonably 
expect  to  be. 

And  Gordon  Fairfax  ?  He  was  engaged,  at  the  time 
of  the  tragedy  at  Newuham,  to  a  charming  young  lady 
whom  he  met  at  Brighton,  and  he  is  just  as  miserable 
as  ever.   He  sighed  to  ba  married — he  wishes  now  that 

he  wasn't,  for  his  wife  rules  him  as  my  but  I  am 

treading  on  dangerous  ground,  and  must  forbear — 
merely  adding  that  Gordon,  like  many  others,  found 
married  life  to  be  not  free  from  thorns.  But,  then,  he 
was  an  idiot !  some  young  lady  exclaims.  Perhaps  so 
— we  are  all  more  or  less  so. 

THE  END. 


TO  SUMMfeR. 
Thou  art  come,  Oh  glorious  summer. 

From  the  spring-time's  aweet  embrace ; 
And  the  lovely  garland  -wiiicli  she  wore, 

AdoruB  thy  brow  with  grace  ; 
The  splendid  robe  vrhich  Flora  threw 

Around  her  form  is  thine ; 
And  richer  smiles  glow  on  thy  lip, 

0  glorious  summer-time. 

We  called  thee  spring  hut  yesterday, 

But  since  thy  youth  has  flown. 
Thy  name  shall  be  bright  Bummar-time, 

'Till  all  thy  flowers  have  gone  ; 
Thy  mellow  "breath  will  waft  na  showen. 

And  in  tljy  eye  will  shine 
The  husbandman's  loved  star  of  hope — 

O  glorious  summer-time. 

The  windinj-sheet  of  spring  wa»  made 

Of  nature's  loveliest  gi'een, 
And  it  became  a  bridal  pobe 

To  summer's  peerless  queen. 
Thy  girlish  days  are  over  now. 

And  calmer  hours  are  thine ; 
I  would  that  thou  oould'st  always  live — 

O  glorious  summer-time. 

Another  dress  which  thou  shalt  wear 

Is  winter's  cheerless  gloom; 
A  leafless  tree  sball  keep  her  watch 

I)  or  thy  thrice-hallowed  tomb 
iVhile  all  shall  mourn  thy  early  death, 

And  plant  the  eglantine 
Upon  the  grave  of  nature's  queen — 

O  glorious  summer-time. 

Beauty  shall  make  her  tomb  with  thee. 

And  Flora  sleep  in  death 
'Till  thou  art  waked  again  in  youth 

By  spring's  reviving  breath; 
But' while  thy  bowers  are  bright  and  green. 

And  nature's  joys  are  thine, 
I  will  not  think  o£  future  Woes, 

O  ^erieus  sunuaet-tLse. 


EPITAPHIANA. 
[Specially  contributed.] 

On   a    watchmaker,    from  Sidford  Churchynwil 

Devon 

Here  lies,  in  horiz jutal  pus'.tion,  the  onside  cMt 
Of  George  RoutleiKh,  watchmaker. 
Whose  abilities  in  that  line  were  an  honour 
To  iiis  profession  ; 
Intregity  was  the  i:iain-»pi-ing,  aiid  prudence  the 
Mey.ilatcr  of  hU  the  aciiy.n  of  his  life  ; 
Humane,  generous,  and  li'tjeral,  his  ha/id  never  su/ppexi 
Till  he  had  relieved  diattess. 
So  sincerely  re'iulate'J  were  all  his  lawimeiAi  that 
He  never  uc-nt  vrorig.  except  when  set-a-g<ring 
By  people  who  did  not  kriow  his  key. 
Even  then  he  v.ns  easily  wt  right  agr.in. 
He  had  all  the  art  of 
Disposing  his  i,'vi;  s  well  that  his  hours 
Glided  av.ay  in  one  continual  -mmd  of  pleasnre 
And  delight,  till  an  unlucky  moment  put  a  period 
To  hie  existence. 
He  departed  this  life,  Xovembei  14th,  aged  57, 

Wound  up  in  hopes  of  his  l  eiiig  taken  m  hand  by  his 
Maker,  and  of  being  thoroughly  c/to/Kj,  rtftjaired. 
And  set-a-going  in  the  world  to  come. 

In  Watton  Churchyard,  Norfolk  : — 

Here  lies  Matthew  Mud.    Death  did  him  no  hurt : 
\^'hen  alive  he  was  Mud,  and  uiiw  dead,  he's  but  dirt. 

Inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Bloomfield,  in  Coiaptoo 
Churchyard,  Bedfordshire  : — 

Hero  lie 
The  remains  of 
Robert  Bloomfield. 
He  was  bom  at  Hcnington, 
In  Suffolk, 
Becember  III,  MDCCLXVI., 
-    And  died  at  Shefrord. 
'  August  XIX  ,  MDCCCXXIII. 

Let  his  wild  native  woodnotes  tell  the  rest. 
In  the  west  part  of  Fife,  in  the  churchyard  of 
village  of  Torrybum,  part  of  an  epitaph  remains  which- 
deserves  notice.  A  portion  was  very  absurdly  erased' 
by  the  owner  of  the  burying  ground,  to  make  room  for 
the  names  j,of  some  of  some  of  his  kindred-  The 
whole  epitaph  formerly  stood  thus  : — 

At  anchor  nov\  ,  in  Death's  dark  road. 

Rides  houe-t  Captain  Hill, 
Who  served  his  King  and  fear'd  his  God 

With  upright  heart  ?.nd.  will. 
In  social  life  sincere  and  just. 

To  vice  of  no  kinxi  given. 
So  that  his  better  part,  we  trust. 
Hath  made  the  port  of  heaven. 

On  Martin  Luther's  tomb  : — 
Judicio  Pylium,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem. 
In  iudgment  a  Nestor,  in  genius  a  Socrates,  in  art  a 
A'irgil. 

Dubellay,  an  anthor  of  some  repute,  composed  for 
Leon  Stozzi,  a  seaman  in  the  service  of  France,  elain 
in  Italy  in  1554,  an  in  scription  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows :■ — 

I,  the  great  captain,  Leon  Stozzi,  do  not  lie  here  in  this 
urn,  for  so  small  an  urn  could  not  contain  so  great  a  man ; 
earth  holds  me  no  longer,  for  a  glory  wider  than  the 
earth  has  raised  me  to  heaven  as  a  beautiful  star  for  mariners, 
so  that,  as  in  the  olden  time  the  waters  carried  and  sustained 
my  ships,  and  trembled  under  me,  even  now  it  pleases  rae 
to'  become  God  of  the  Sea.  Go,  then,  ye  who  follow  me  and 
are  entrusted  with  my  office,  go  boldly  forth  upon  the  wa- 
ters ;  for  there  I  have  traced  out  tor  ye  a  safe  and  certain 
path.   


A  fearful  raOway  collision  occaiTed  in  the  Great 
Western  station-yard,  Merthyr,  on  the  16th  instant. 
Through  the  breaking  of  the  coupling,  22  loaded 
coal  trucks  got  loose  on  an  inchne  about  two  miiea 
from  Merthyr,  and  dashed  into  a  passenger  train  which 
was  standing  in  the  station,  forcing  it  completely 
through  the  wall  at  the  end  and  smashing  it  literally 
to  pieces  on  an  embankment  opposite.  Forty  pas- 
sengers were  more  or  less  injured,  some  so  severely 
that  they  will  probably  not  recover. 

Two  Ladies  Burned  to  Death. — A  distressing  ac- 
cident is  reported  from  Netherseal,  near  Ashbv-de-la- 
Zovtch,  by  which  two  young  ladies,  named  Sergison, 
who  were  visiting  at  Xetherseal  Hall,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  E,  W.  Robertson,  lost  their  lives.    It  appears  that 
while  one  of  the  young  ladies  was  passing  near  the 
fire-place,  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  which  was  composed 
of  inflammable  material,  became  ignited.    Her  sister 
rushed  to  her  assistance,  and  she  also  wassoon  wrapped 
in  flamee.    Mrs.  and  Miss  Robertson  made  a  noble  ef- 
fort to  save  their  guests,  but  their  dresses  Ukewiss 
i  were  set  on  fire,  and  they  were  badly  burned  before  as- 
»  sistance  arrived.    The  Misses  Sergison  survived  theii 
*  injuries  for  a  few  hours  only.    The  other  ladies  •  re- 
I  ceived  seme  bod  buras,  but  are  doiag  w«U. 
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CHARCOAL. 


"  Do  let  lis  keep  him,  papa  !'"  imploringly  cried  two 
ewect  cidldish  roices. 

"I  was  gazing  disgustedly  at  the  object  in  question,  a 
large,  shaggy,jraw-boned  dog  with,  a  distressed,  hungry 
look  in  Bis  really  intelligent  brown  eyes.  He  lay  on  a 
pile  of  hay  in  my  model  stable,  where  the  children  had 
made  him  a  bed. 

"Where  did  you  get  the  forlorn  creature  V  I  asked, 
not  daring  to  give  a.  direct  negative  to  said  entreating 
eyes,  though  fuUy  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him. 

"Oh  !  papa,  as  we  were  coming  home  from  school 
we  found  him  all  hurt  in  the  road.  When  I  gave  him 
some  water  in  my  hat,  he  licked  my  hand  aud  crawled 
home  after  us. 

"  He  had  to  lie  down  many  times,  but  we  waited 
for  him.  He  is  a  dear,  good  dog.  Can't  we  keep  him 
papa  ?' ' 

The  animal  gave  a  low  whine,  and  wagged  his  tail, 
to  shew  his  amiability  I  suppose,  as  the  childi-en  ! 
patted  his  rough  head.    There  was  a  horrible  gash  in  j 
his  thigh,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  dons  with  a 
scythe.    Concluding  he  had  spiall  chance  of  recovery,  j 
I  reluctantly  gave  my  cousent  to  bis  staying,  being 
amply  repaid  by  the  extravagant  joy  of  lay  tv.-o 
motherless  children,  Gerty  and  Artie,  at  their  new  ac- 
quisition: 

"  What  shall  we  call  him,  papa  asked  Gerty  that 
night  after  supper. 

•*  Humph  !"  said  I.  glancing  out  at  the  huge  ball  of 
ebony  coiled  up  on  the  lawn,  where  he  had  dragged 
himself,  as  if  knowing  by  instinct  the  healing  pro- 
perties of  Mother  Nature's  sovereign  remedies,  pure 
air  and  sunshine.  * 

"He  looks  like  a  heap  of  charcoal  more  than  any- 
thing elsp.' 

"We'll  call  him  'Charcoal'  for  long,  and  '  Char'  for 
ihort,''  and  Miss  Gerty,  giving  me  a  loving  hug, 
{idded  :  "  Thank  you,  darling  papa,  for  letting  me  keep 
"Char."" 

Thus  the  dog  became  a  member  of  my  family,  and 
thus  he  received  his  homely  cognomen. 

Of  course  he  got  well,  aud,  as  he  was  young  and 
mischie^'ious,  was  a  nuisance,  and  many  a  time  I  vowed 
I  would  have  him  killed.  He  cliassd  the  settiug  hens 
oS  their  nests,  and  killed  the  chickens  that  were  out. 

He  would  jump  and  spla.sh  in  the  pond,  and  then, 
all  wet  and  di-ipping,  come  into  the  sitting  room,  cover- 
ing us  all  with  .splatters  of  mud.  He  dug  large  holes 
in  the  flower  garden,  to  get  at  the  cool  earth,  find 
snugly  ensconced  himself  tlaerein.  He  tore  the  child- 
ren's cloihes.fand  kept  us  awake  at  night,  barking  at 
purely  imaginary  thieves,  and  burglars. 

The  children  adored  him,  and  ©very  time  I 
threatened  him,  two  pairs  of  little  arms  were  around 
my  neck,  two  paiis  of  loving  blue  eyes  were  full  of 
tears,  two  childish  voices  pleaded  hard  for  his  life. 

In  spite  of  all,  I  could  not  help  liking  "  Char"  my- 
self, for  he  always  went  into  ecstacies  when  I  came 
dome. 

He  would  go  through  the  dumb  pantomime  of  fol- 
lowing me  to  the  gate,  and  when  I  told  him  he  could 
go  no  farther,  would  drop  his  tail,  and  look  me  out  of 
sight,  as  if  he  had  lost  his  last  friend  when  I  went 
away. 

Fmally  the  neighbours  complained  of  his  barking 
night,  and  we  shut  him  up  in  the  dining  room. 

Hearing  some  fancied  row  outside,  he  dashed  through 
the  long  window,  shivering  the  large  pane  of  glass.  As 
I  was  looking  wrathfully  at  the  destruction  of  my 
property  in  the  morning,  a  boy  came  _up  the  steps, 
carrying  two  defunct  rabbits  in  his  hands,  and,  ad- 
dressing me  through  the  open  window,  cried  indig- 
nantly : 

"  Just  you  look'a  here  !  If  you  think  a  fellow  can 
■  tand  that,  you're  mightily  mistaken,  I  tell  you  now." 

My  temper  wa.s  not  at  all  improved  by  the  sightj  for 
I  guessed  the  truth.    I  asked,  surlily : 

"  What  are  ^your  rabbits  to  me,  I  should  like  to 
know?" 

'•'  You  would,  though  !  That's  the  kind  of  cool  you 
?pell  with  a  k,  I  s'pose  !  You  know  right  well  that 
your  dog  is  kOUng  everybody's  hena,  rabbits,  and  cats. 
They  can  put  up  with  it  if  they  please,  but  I  won't — 
that's  flat." 

"  You  need  not  be  impertinent,  boy  ;  if  my  dog 
killed  your  rabbits  I  am  willing  to  pay  for  them." 
I  handed  him  £ve  shillings,  and  with  {a  sala  oi  eatig* 


faction  he  departed,  and  had  hardly  got  out  of  sight 
befere  the  housekeeper  came  forward,  and  in  ai  tone  of 
suppressed  rage  began  : 

■'  That  dog,  sir,  has  torn  to  bits  whole  pieces  of 
linen  that  I  left  out  last  night  to  bleach,  and  " 

Muttering  something  more  profane  than  polite,  I 
strode  away,  followed  by  the  complimentary  tones  of 
her  voice.  Down  the  walk  plunged  the  annoying  ani- 
mal in  question,  whisking  his  tail,  and  barking  me  a 
glad  morning  welcome. 

I  gave  him  a  savage  kick,  and  heard  a  loud  cry,  as 
two  white  forms  flashed  past  me  in  their  night  dresses, 
having  seen  me  from  their  chamber  window. 

"  Dear  old  '  Char  !'  Don't '  cry,  old  '  Char.'— 
Naughty,  naughty  papa,  to  kick  our  nice  old  '  Char  !' 
&c."  came  to  me  as  I  still  walked  on,  while  the  nur- 
sery girl  captured  the  children,  and  carried  them  to  b« 
dressed. 

"  Well,  James,  how  do  your  hotbeds  get  on  ?"  said 
I  to  the  gardener,  as  he  paused  as  if  he  wished  to 

speak  to  me. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  it's  no  use  to  try  to  raise  any- 
thing in  the  hot  beds,  for  '  Char'  " 

"  Look  here.  James,"  I  interrupted.  "  if  you  have 
anything  to  tell  me  about  that  infernal  beast,  don't 
tell  it  !  After  the  children  are  asleep  to-night,  take 
him  down  at  Longbrook,  and  put  a  bullet  through  his 
worthless  head,"  and,  turning  abruptly,  I  went  into 
the  house,  ate  my  breakfast,  and,  still  feeling  savage, 
took  the  train  as  usual  for  the  city. 

As  I  came  out  at  tive  that  afternoon,  I  felt  better, 
and  thought  how  my  pets  loved  their  uncouth,  trouble- 
some dog,  and  wished  the  affair  was  well  over.  As  I 
turned  the  corner  I  saw  the  two  coming  to  meet  me. 

"Char,"  all  unconscious  of  his  impending  doom, 
bounded  some  distance  ahead,  when  screams  from 
Gerty  and  Arty  drew  my  attention. 

Tearing  down  the  narrow  road,  snarling,  roaring, 
with  white  foam  flying  in  big  flakes  from  his  distended 
jaws,  was  a  large,  yellow  dog  belonging  near  by. 
Knowing  it  vrould  be  impos.sible  to  reach  the  children 
before  he  was  upon  them,  I  sprang  towards  them  with 
an  agonising  prayer  to  God  to  save  my  darlings. 

But  "Char"  was  before  me. 

With  a  few  frantic  Ijouuds  he  sprang  on  the  mad- 
dened animal,  just  as  the  latter  came  up  to  the  child- 
ren who  were  clinging  to  each  other  in  terrified  silence. 

The  dogs  rolled  together  in  the  dust,  tearing  each 
other  with  their  fangs,  one  in  the  frenzy  of  madness,  and 
the  other,  with  desperate  courage,  defending  his  loving 
playmates. 

I  shouted  to  James,  who,  hearing  the  tumult,  had 
come  to  ascertain  the  cause,  for  a  revolver,  and 
watched  with  bated  breath  the  unequal  contest,  as  the 
fierce  brutes  strove  and  struggled  for  the  victory. 

They  were  both  covered  with  blood,  but  "  Char" 
was  evidently  getting  exhausted,  when,  at  the  top  of 
his  speed,  James  appeared,  holding  aloft  the  revolver. 

"  Hurry,  James,  for  dear  life,"  I  shouted. 

Stiaining  every  nerve,  he  came  on.  It  seemed  an 
eternity  tiU  the  weapon  was  in  my  hand,  although  the 
fight  had  not  lasted  five  minutes. 

Watching  my  chance,  as  the  mad  dog  came  upper- 
most, I  fired,  and  the  miserable  brute  relaxed  his  hold 
upon  "  Char's"  throat,  who,  coming  towards  us,  pant- 
ing, blowing,  and  completely  exhausted,  looked  up  in 
my  face  and  wagged  his  tail  wearily. 

Patting  and  caressing  him  to  his  heart's  content,  we 
went  home,  I  with  a  diill,  heavy  pain  at  my  heart,  for 
I  knew  our  brave  defender  must  die. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  James  said, 
looking  earnestly  at  me  : 

"  He  is  badly  bitten,  sir." 

"  I  know  it,  James,"  and  I  added  in  a  low  tone  : 
"  Dig  a  grave  under  the  larches  at  the  foot  of  the  gar- 
den, and  come  to  me  at  nine." 

James  nodded,  and  went  away  to  do  my  bidding, 
and  we  went  into  tea,  and  sat  gloomily  watching  the 
children  playing  with  their  cauine  friend,  and  when 
they  bade  me  good  night,  I  could  hardly  answer  as 
little  Artie  said  ; 

"  You  won't  kick  dear  old  '  Char'  again,  will  you, 
papa  ?" 

At  last  they  were  gone,  and  I  tried  to  read  the 
paper  while  the  daylight  lasted,  aud  ordered  the  lights 
away  when  they  were  brought  in. 

At  nine  came  James.  The  treacherous  decoying  of 
"  Char"  to  the  larches. -and  the  darE  deed  by  which  he 
was  "  dene  to  death,"  I  cannot  enlarge  upon,  even  at 
this  distance  of  time.  But  the  honoured  grave  be 
filled  was  dressed  with  flowers  by  hislitt!^  friends  aud 
sincere  mourners,  Gerty  and  Artie,  who  were  pacified 
at  last  with  being  told  that  he  had  received  mortal 
wound*  ia  their  dafenca-i-had,  in  short,  died  for  them. 


IRISH  PUBLIC  BECORDS. 

The  sizth  report  of  Mr.  Samuel  Ferguson,  tha 
Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Irish  Records,  has  just  been 
published.  It  is  an  eminently  interesting  and 
suggestive  document,  containing  many  matters  of 
much  interest  to  the  student  of  the  legal,  the  social 
and  the  general  history  of  Ifeland.  The  Deputy 
Keeper  opens  with  a  statement  which  shows  the  es* 
traordinary  carelessness  with  which  pubHc  records  ara 
kept,  any  one  of  which  may  have  been  of  vital  im- 
portance to  litigants  or  to  the  public.  At  the  close  oj 
the  year  '72  it  was  thought  that  the  removal  of  tha 
collection  of  pubhc  records  from  the  dome  of  the 
Four  Courts  had  been  completed.  However,  befor« 
handing  over  the  keys  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Works  it  oc- 
curred to  some  one  to  examine  a  cavity  between  the 
floor  of  the  dome  and  the  ceiling  of  the  hall 
beneath.  It  was  a  "  happy  thought,"  for  the  search 
was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  184  parcels  of  docu- 
ments, which  have  since  been  deposited  in  the  Record 
Treasury.  No  such  careless  spirit  now  prevails,  and 
it  is  evident,  from  the  report,  that  admirable  progress 
has  been  made  in  indexing,  cleansing,  preservmg,  and 
arranging  public  records,  which  have  now  ceased  to  be 
"  a  mighty  maze  and  quite  without  plan."  The  most 
interesting  part  of  the  Blue  Book  is,  however,  not  the 
report  itself,  but  the  several  appendices  it  introduces. 
The  second  appendix  is  the  sixth  report  of  Sir  Ber- 
nard Burke  ou  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  Stats 
Paper  Department.  A  petition  is  printed  which 
was  addressed  in  1719  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  by 
Patrick  Belle w,  Esq.,  and  his  wife,  Frances  Viscountess 
Dowager  Dillon.  The  petitioners  state  that  they  had 
been  awarded  possession,  after  an  expensive  trial,  of 
the  castle,  town,  and  lands  of  Loughglin,  ii)  the  county 
of  Roscommon,  and  had  taken  such  possession.  Tha 
petitioners  then  allege  that  the  people  of  Loughglin,  re- 
senting possession  being  taken,  rose  up  in  a  tumult, 
burned  the  castle,  stoned  the  petitioners,  and  would  • 
have  slain  them  but  for  the  arrival  of  some  gentlemen 
with  firearms,  who  kept  the  assailants  'off.  The  peti- 
tioners pray  that  a  reward  be  offered  for  the  disco- 
very of  the  ringleaders,  and  back  up  their  prayer  by 
the  following  information,  sworn  by  a  gentlemau 
named  Thomas  Davis  : — 

"  The  said  Esamt  being  duly  sworn  on  the  Holy 
Evangelists  deposeth  that  ou  the  ISth  day  of  August 
last,  he  was  present,  when  the  house  of  Loughglin  was 
burnt  and  says  that  at  the  time  the  sd  house  was  bur- 
ning the  Depont  was  blaming  several  Persons  then  pre- 
sent for  not  assisting  to  put  out  the  sd  Fire,  upon 
which  one  ThadyGrourkeliftedtup  his  hand  and  threat- 
end  to  strike  this  Deponent  and  swore  that  if  the  res^ 
of  the  persons  then  present  would  assist  him  the  sd 
Gourke  he  would  take  this  Examt  and  his  crew,  mean- 
ing (as  the  Depont  apprehended  and  believes)  Patrick 
Bellew  Esq.  aud  the  Lady  Dillon,  to  whom  this  De- 
pont is  receiver  and  throw  them  all  into  the  flames  and 
keep  them  there  till  they  were  burnt." 
The  most  interesting,  however,  of  all  the  aT>pendices  is 
the  seventh,  in  which  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  secretary  of  the 
Public  Record  Ofiice,  gives  an  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  great  enterprise  of  the  "  Facsimiles  of  the 
National  MSB.  of  Ireland."  The  first  portion  of  this 
work  \viU  soon  be  ready,  aud  will,  we  are  confident,  be 
worthy  of  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  aud  of  that 
profound  and  varied  scholar,  the  Master  of  the  RoUs. 
Specimens  have  been  taken  from  ancient  MSS.. 
equally  interesting  for  the  singular  beauty  of  theit 
workmanship  and  for  the  extraordinary  antiquity  from 
which  they  have  been  preserved.  One  of  these  is  the 
copy  of  the  Gospels  found  iu  the  "  Donmach  Argid," 
the  silver  shrine.  Dr.  Petrie  expresses  his  strong  beliei 
that  both  the  manuscript  and  the  shrine  were  given  by 
St.  P.atrick  himself  to  St.  M'Carthen.  Another  manu- 
script was  traced  by  the  sainted  hand  of  Columba,  the 
Irish  Apostle  of  Scotland;  it -was  for  generations  in 
the  possession  of  the  O'Donnells,  and  it  was  believed 
that,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  bearing  it  round  the  host  on 
the  heart  of  a  sinless  cleric  would  secure  for  their  arms 
victory  iu  any  just  cause.  It  is  now  the  property^  oi 
Sir  R.  O'Donnell.  A  third  is  the  famous  Book  of  Kells 
the  most  glorious  monument  of  Irish  art  during  the 
brief  but  brilliant  jieriod  in  which  the  5'outh  of  Chris- 
tendom flooked  to  the  schools  of  lerne.  The  work  is. 
we  are  sure,  accurately  described  by  Mr.  Ferguson  as 
one  of  "  curiosity  and  splendour  in  its  material  ;  of 
gi-eat  erudition  and  accuracy  in  its  editorial  treat- 
ment." 
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MAN  AND  WIFE. 
An  essay,  read  some  time  ago  at  Cambridge,  on 
the  "  Injustice  of  the  English  law  as  it  bears 
on  the  relationship  of  husband  and  wife,"  has 
been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form.  Even  the 
large  section  who  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  alter  legislation  on  this  head,  might 
well  be  struck  with  the  character  of  some  facts 

fut  forward  in  this  dissertation.  Those  who 
elieve  that  marriage  luider  existing  conditions 
means  for  the  woman  that  iiervitatem  non  matri- 
i-^oyi'u;)r  repudiated  by  the  antique  Amazons  will 
find  their  position  supported  with  certainly  great 
force  and  directness.  According  to  the  Cam- 
bridge essayist,  the  falsehood  and  •virong  which 
envelop  and  disable  the  woman  throughout  her 
married  life  are  begun  at  the  nuptial  altar.  Here 
the  husband' s  profession,  "  With  all  my  wordly 
goods  I  thee  endow,"  admirable  enough  in 
theory,  are  in  practice  and  in  truth  a  bitter 
mocker;/.  The  words  so  solemnly  spoken  give 
her  no  control  whatever  over  these  goods,  save 
and  except,  what  her  husband  may  allow  her. 
In  discussing  this  question,  theessajast  addresses 
himself  in  detail  to  the  efiects  which  marriage 
has  on  the  property  of  a  man  and  woman  respec- 
tively, whether  it  be  real  property,  chattels  real, 
or  chattels  personal.  As  regards  the  first  head, 
it  is  charged  that  by  the  common  law  of  England 
tho  vniQ  acquires  by  marriage  no  right  to  any 
part  of  her  husband's  real  property,  except  in 
the  case  where  he  dies  intestate  and  there  are 
no  -woids  inserted  to  bar  her  claim  iii  the  deeds 
under  which  he  takes  his  estate.  It  seems,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  husband  becomes  by  mar- 
riage entitled  to  the  wife's  freehold  for  their 
joint  lives,  and,  if  she  bear  him  issue  capable  of 
mheiiting  her  estates,  acquires  possession  of 
them  for  life  from  the  time  of  her  death — a  pos- 
session  of  which  nothing  can  deprive  him.  As 
to  chattels  Tv-al,  :vjioiig  other  anomalies  com- 
plained of  is  the  fact  that  if  the  husband  has 
during  life  agreed  to  dispose  of  any  of  his  wife's 
/chattels  jeal  for  valuable  consideration,  after 
his  death  she  will  be  bound  by  his  agreement  as 
much  as  he  himself  was,  while,"  what  seems  still 
n»jre  unfair,"  he  may  even  sell  any  reversionary 
usfcerest  which  his  wife  may  have  in  chattels  real, 
alt?iough  the  reversion  does  not  fall  in  until 
after  his  own  death.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  feature 
in  the  disposition  of  the  third  item — chattels  per- 
sonal— that  in  the  case  of  personal  property  of 
every  kind,  if  the  husband  dies  intestate,  one- 
third  only  goes  to  the  widow  where  there  are 
children, though  it  may  all  have  come  to  him  from 
her.  One-half  only  goes  to  her  if  there  are  no 
children,  the  other  half  going  to  the  next  of  kin. 
It  is  only  with  the  husband's  consent  that  the 
vrife  can  acquire  a  right  to  personal  property  at 
ail  during  marriage.  One  provision  of  the  law 
Ib  referred  to  in  this  connection,  the  point  being 
left  unpronounced  whether  or  not  it  be  an  injus- 
tice. This  is  that  when  a  woman  who  has  pro- 
perty has  once  engaged  herself  to  a  man,  she  is 
unable,  without  his  knowledge,  to  alienate  any 
of  her  property,  even  before  marriage.  She  may 
not  give  away  any  of  it,  or,  if  she  does,  the  gift 
will  be  invalid,  and  the  husband,  after  marriage, 
may  recover.  If  she  he  a  widow  with  childrenj 
and  all  her  property  liave  come  to  her  from  her 
first  husband,  she  cannot  settle  any  of  it  upon 
her  children  without  the  knowledge  of  her  in- 
tended husband,  though  the  property  she  may 
wish  to  settle  property  of  which  the  intended 
husband  never  heard.  These  and  other  provi- 
sions are  denounced  by  the  essayist  as  fla,grantly 
and  iniquitously  uiijnst  to  women.  There  is,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  very  wide  and  very  emphatic 
divergence  of  opinion  on  the  whole  subject.  At 
the  same  time,  the  revelations  of  our  public 
court.s,  and,  indeed,  the  experiences  of  our  so- 
cial life,  prove  beyond  dispute  .that  legislation 
might,  in  some  matters,  be  amended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the/s)«,!ne  couvtrf^..  Amendm.ent  'has 
been  attempted  duiing  late  years,  but  the  re- 
mit* hay*  been  far  from  satisfactory. 


027  THE  BATTLE  FIELD. 

There  axe  few  hoars  in  one  man's  life  like  thees— 

Hours  when  the  seleple? eyes 
See,  in  the  dim  uncertain  Undscape  round, 

Scenes  from  the  past  arise. 

Bright  pictures  of  my  far-off  home  and  friends 

Are  gathering  now.    So  near 
They  seem  to  come,  that,  in  low,  quivering  |ones, 

I  speak,  and  thinlt  they  hear. 

Some  of  those  friends  I  never  more  may  see 

After  these  visions  pass  ; 
Some  near  me  fought  to-day,  and  lie  at  rest 

On  this  torn,  blood-stain'd  grass. 

I  see  my  darling  as  I  saw  her  first, 

Standing  b?bide  the  stream  ; 
.\nd  looking  down  •nith  wond'ring,  wistful  eye?. 

That  follow  some  sweet  dream. 

I  see  my  mother's  calm  and  happy  smile. 

As,  with  a  whisper'd  prayer. 
She  leaves  one  kiss  upon  the  blushing  face. 

One  OB  the  golden  hair. 

I  see  my  love  beneath  our  trystlng  tree, 

Her  face  half-turn'd  away  ; 
1.  at  her  feet,  laugh  happily  to  hear 
Her  choose  our  wedding  day 

I  see  her  stand  with  little  cold,  clasp'd  hands. 

To  watch  us  marching  by  : 
.^h.  me  :  to  .=ee  the  eager,  yearning  eyes. 

To  hear  the  bitter  cry. 

But  as  the  sound  dies  in  the  distant  cloude, 

Shuddering,  I  draw  my  breath. 
And  liide  my  face  upon  the  crimson  earth, 

Where  lies  the  hand  of  death. 

Eo  praying— as  I  never  pray'd  before, 

A  light  sound  stirs  above ; 
I  feci  a  cool  hand  lift  my  burning  head — 

1  see  the  face  I  love  I 


THE  mSS-XOMERS. 

Miss  Bro-^  n  is  exceedingly  fair. 

Wis s  'White  is  as  red  as  a  berry. 
Miss  Black  has  a  grey  head  of  hair. 

Miss  Graves  is  a  fiirt  e .  ©i  merry ; 
Miss  Lightbody  weighs  sixteen  stone. 

Mis""  Kich  scarce  tan  muster  a  guinsa. 
Miss  Hare  wears  a  wig  and  has  none. 

And  Miss  dolomon  is  a  sad  uiuay. 

Mi;  ■  Milfimay's  a  t«rdble  scold. 

Miss  Bove's  ever  cross  and  central?'; 
Miss  Young  is  rto^v  };rown  very  old, 

And  Miss  Heavysidc's  light  as  a  fairy  ! 
Miss  Shur;,  is  at  least  five  feet  ten. 

Miss  Noble's  of  humble  extraction  ; 
Miss  Love  has  a'hatred  towards  men, 

■While  Mi.ss  .Still  is  for  ever  in  action. 

Miss  Green  is  a  regular  blue. 

Miss  Scarlet-J/^oks  pal.!  as  a  lily; 
Miss  Violet  ne'er  shrinks  from  our  view, 

And  Jliis  '^Viseman  thinks  all  the  men  siljy. 
Miss  GoodchiM's  a  naughty  young  elf, 

Miss  Lyon's  from  terror  a  fool, 
Miss  Mee's  not  at  all  like  myielf, 

Mi=s  Carpsntsr  no  one  can  rule. 

?Iias  Sadler  ne'er  mounted  a  horte, 

While  Jliss  Grpom  from  the  stable  will  run ; 
Miis  Killmdre  can't  look  on  a  corse. 

And  Jliss  Aimwell  ne'er  levelled  a  gun ; 
Miss  Greatheacl  lias  no  brains  at  all, 

Mits  HeartWj^l  is  ever  complaining, 
Miss  Dance  ne'<ir  h,is  been  at  a  bsTl, 

Over  hearts  Miss  Faii-weather  liSe,  )-et'j;n>>,g  .' 

Jfi=s  Wright  8h$  is  constantly  ■moag, 

Mifs  TickelJ,  alas  !  is  not  funny; 
Miss  Singer  ne'er  warbled  a  song. 

And,  alas  '.  poor  Miss  Cash  has  no  money  I 
Miss  Bateman  -would  pre  all  she's  worth 

To  purchase  a  man  to  her  liking. 
Miss  Men  y  is  shocked  at  all  mirth, 

Mis*  Boser  the  men  don't  find  striking  ; 

Jtii?s  Bliss  dqe» .with  sorrcw  o'erfiow. 
Miss  Hope,'  in  despair,  seeks  the  tomb ; 

iHss  Joy  still  ajiticipates  woe, 
.•Vud  Miss  Charity  s  never  '■  at-home  !" 

Mj.<s  Hamiel  re=i(lef  in  a  city. 
The  nerves  of  Miss  Standfast  are  shaken ; 

Mbs  Prettvman's  beau  is  not  pretty, 
■  Jliss  Fai'tMul  her  love  has  forsaken  ! 

Jliss  ■Porter  despises  all  froth, 

Miss  Scales  they'll  make  n-ait,  I  am  thinking, 
Miss  Meekly  is  apt  to  be  wroth, 

Jlits  Lofty  to  meanness  is  sinking ; 
Jiiss  Scymore's  as  bhndas  a  bat, 

■Mi£s  Last  at  a  party  is  first ; 
."^lisS  Brindle  dislikes  a  striped  cat. 

And  Miss  Waters  has  alwsys  a  tiiirst. 


!3  Knight  16  now  chan^ied  into  Day, 
liss  Day  war.ts  to  man->'a  Knight, 


Mi!3  ] 

Jlis 

Mis;  Prud?Di^  has  .just  run  a-vjy. 

Aud^liss  Stea'ly  assistc  l  her  Hjght ; 
But  suw:ess  to  -,he  iair— one  and  all  : 
Xo  mU-apprehensions  be  making  . 
Though  v.Tong  the  dear  sex  m\s-ca'.l, 
ITiere'e  no  Saijn,  1  should  hope,  in  -niw-takiiij, 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 
Under  the  Public  Health  Bill  introduced  by 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  sanitary 
authonties  vill  be  urban  and  rural,  the  for- 
mer Town  Councils  and  Commissioners,  and 
the  latter  the  Boards^of  Guardians.  The  urban 
districts  wUl  be  the  City  of  Dublin,  Towns 
Corporate,  and  Towns  and  Townships,  having 
Commissioners  ;  the  rural  districts,  the  Poor 
Law  T'nions,  or  parts  of  Unions,  outside 
those  districts.  The  number  of  urban  districts 
would  then  be  about  Hi)  and  the  rural  163. 
This  number  would  be  excessive,  as  there  are 
but  fourteen  towns  in  Ireland  iianng  a  popula- 
tion exceeding  10,000  inliabitanis,  and  conss- 
quently  most  of  these  urban  district.?,  although 
possessing  Town  Commissioners,  are  of  perh-aps 
but  4,C0D  or  5,000  inhabitants,  and  it  would  be 
more  economic  to  merge  them  into  the  larger 
district,  which  would  be  the  union  or  rural  dis- 
trict in  most  instances.  Power  is,  therefore, 
given  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  alter 
sanitary  districts  after  petition  from  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  sanitary  authority  would  then 
consist  of  a  mixed  iooard,  representing  the 
various  districts  so  united.  In  the  8th  clause  the 
provisions  of  the  Diseases'  Prevention  Act  are 
somewhat  vaguely  alluded  to  ;  it  does  not  say 
whether  they  are  to  be  raade  continuous — as  we 
consider  should  be  the  essence  of  a  Pul  ilic  Health 
Act — or  merely  remain  intermittent,  as  at  pre- 
sent, and  rmly  occasionally  put  in  force,  and  even 
then  requiring  to  be  renewed  every  six  months. 
The  last  epidemic  of  cholera  existed  in  Dublin 
for  three  months  before  the  Diseases'  Prevention 
Act  was  put  in  force,  and  small-pox  was  here 
for  nearly  two  years  without  its  being  made 
use  of.  Consequently,  a  sm.all-pox  hospital 
could  not  be  erected,  or  a  convalescent 
home ;  there  was  not  sufficient  means  foi 
the  proper  conveyance  of  the  sif'^,  and  the 
interment  of  the  dead  lii  cjrrain  instanced 
Isd^  to  great  legal  complications.  ^Yith  re^ 
gard  to  the  machuiery  for  cai'rying  out  the  ob- 
jects of,  this  bill,  it  is  proposed  that  the  dispen. 
sary  medical  officers  shaU  be  the  sanitary  officers 
of  their  various  districts,  with  such  additional 
salary  as  the  Local  Government  Board  shall  de- 
termine ;  that  there  shaU  also  be  inspectors  of 
nuisances  and  other  saaiit^rj-  officers,  including 
a  superintendent  officer  of  health,  where  deemed 
necessary,  as,  for  instance,  in  large  cities,  as 
Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  ^c,  which  would  contain 
several  dispensary  districts.  It  is  ljut  right  that 
the  dispensary  doctors  should  hold  these  ap- 
fiointments,  as  they  are  most  conversant  with 
those  classes  who  most  require  sanitary  super- 
vision. In  Germany,  where,  perhaps,  sanitation 
is  carried  out  to  the  greatest  extent,  m.edical  men 
holding  exactly  similar  appointments  and  per- 
forming still  more  onerous  duties  are  the  officers 
of  health  ;  and  in  England,  where  an  endeavour 
was  made  to  place  these  duties  in  other  hands, 
and  where  the  Sanitary  Act  has  failed,  owing  to 
the  chaotic  condition  of  the  Poor  Law  medical 
system,  even  there,  as  shown  by  a' return  ]ust 
pifesented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  of  1,600 
appointments,  1,300  were  obliged  to  be  given  tc 
Poor  Law  medical  officers. "  In  Ireland  there  is 
no  choice  ;  outside  the  few  large  towns,  there  ai-e 
no  medical  men  but  the  dispensary  physicians. 
As  the  various  authorities  remain  very  much  aa 
they  have  been  hitherto,  the  expenses  incurred 
will  be  payable  as  heretofore— namely,  out  of 
borough  funds,  rates  leviable  by  commissioners, 
and  the  poor  rates.  An  important  power  is  gi'^.  en  ^ 
to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners — to  lend  ■ 
,  money  to  the  sanitary  authorities,  on  security  of 
j  the  rates,  on  the  same  terms  as  in  England, 
(that  is,  at  &h  per  centi,  paj'able  for  periods 
1  not  exceeding  SO  or  50  years,  for  works  for  sani- 
'  tary  purposes.  These  are  some  of  the  principal 
features  of  this  important  measure.  Time  ^las 
hardly  yet  been  afi'orded  to  consider  it  thoroughly, 
but  it  appears  to  be  a  carefully  prepared  biU.,  .iu  i 
one  in  which  the  interests  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned are  fairly  considered. 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

Lamb  ClTLETs  with  Spinach.— Cut  the  steaks  from 
the  loin  and  fry  tUem;  the  spinach  is  to  be  stewed  and 
vut  into  the  dish  first,  and  then  the  cutlets  round  it. 

xiX  Agreeablf  Dbink. — Into  a  tumbler  of  cold 
water  pour  a  tiiblespoonful  of  capillaire,  and  the  same 
of  good  vinega'.-. 

jAiiABlNDS. — Currants,  fresh  or  in  jelly,  or  scalded 
ciuiants  or  cranbenies  make  excelieut  drinks,  with  a 
little  sugar,  or  not,  as  may  be  wished. 

Briast  of  Lamb  and  Cucumbers.— Cut  off  the 
chine-bone  from  the  breast,  -  and  set  it  on  to  stew  with 
a  pint  of  gravy.  When  the  bones  will  draw  out,  pnt 
it  on  the  gridiron  to  grill,  and  then  lay  it  in  a  dish  on 
cucumbei-s  nicely  stewed. 

Baked  Rice  Puddpccj. — Swell  some  rice  with  a  very 
httle  milk  over  the  fire,  taking  care  that  it  does  not 
burn  ;  then  add  fome  more,  eggs  in  number  according 
to  the  richness  desired,  sugar  and  lemon  peel.  Bake  in 
a  deep  di.?h.  The  eggs  should  be  well  beaten  and 
strained. 

CojnioN  Short  Crust. — To  every  pound  of  flour 
allow  2  oz.  of  sifted  sugar,  .3  oz.  of  butter,  about  half 
apint  of  boiling  milk.  Crumble  thebutterintotheflouras 
smoothly  as  possible,  add  the  i^ugar,  and  work  the 
whole  up  to  a  Bmooth  paste  with  the  boiling  milk. 
Eoll  it  out  thin  and  bake  in  a  modeiate  oven. 

XiCK  OF  VE.-iL. — The  scrag  end  should  be  boiled  in 
Hulk  and  water.  Parsley  and  butter  may  be  served 
with  it,  or  oEion  sauce;  or  it  maybe  stewed  with  whole 
rice,  small  unions,  and  peppercorns,  v.ith  a  very  little 
water;or  plain-boiled,  and  eaten  with  bacon  and  greens. 
The  best  end  may  be  either  roasted,  broiled  as  steaks, 
or  m?de  into  pies. 

I\Io>'T  Drop  Cakes. — Mix  1  pound  of  flour,  ^  pound 
of  butter,  i  pound  of  sugar,  and  h  pound  of  currants, 
clean  and  dry ;  then  wet  into  a  stift'  paste  with  2  eggs, 
a  large  spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  a  teaspoonful 
oi  ^ose- water,  ditto  of  sweet  wine,  ditto  of  brandy;  > 
tlrop  on  a  tin  plate  floxired.  A  veiy  short  time  cake.s 
them. 

Coffee  Cream. — Boil  a  calf's  foot  in  water  till  it 
wastes  to  a  pint  of  jelly,  clear  of  sediment  and  fat. 
Make  a  tea-cuj)  of  vei-y  strong  cotSee,  clear  it  with  a 
bit  <.)f  isinglas.?  to  be  perfectly  bright,  pour  it  to  the 
jelly,  and  add  a  pint  of  verj'  good  creamy  and  as  much 
fine  LL=»bon  sugar  as  is  pleasant  ;  gfve  one  boil 'up  and 
po-ar  into  the  dish.  It  should  be  jelly,  but  not  be  stiff. 
Obsei-ve  that  your  cofl'ee  be  fresh. 

Le:jo-s"  Sauce  por  Puddixg.s.— PL,ub  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  on  to  some  lumps  of  sugar,  squeeze  out  the  juice 
Knd  strain  it;  put  1  oz.  of  butter  and  1  tablespoon- 
fal  of  flour  into  a  saucepan ;  stir  them  over  the  fire,  and 
when  of  a  pale  brown,  add  1  large  Tv-ineglassful  of 
theny,  1  of  \vater,  and  the  strained  lemon  juice.  Crush 
:he  lumps  of  sugar  that  were  rubbed  on  the  lemon  ; 
stir  these  with  the  sauce,  which  should  be  very  sweet. 
Whin  these  ii^redient*  are  well  mixed.,  ;md  the  sugar 
is  melted,  put  iu  the  beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs  ;  keep 
5tin-ing  the  sauce  until  it  thickens,  when  serve.  Do 
2ot,  on  any  account,  allow  it  to  boil,  or  it  will  curdle, 
md  be  entirely  spoilt. 

EoASX  Fowls.— Fowls,  to  be  tender,  should  be  killed 
I  couple  of  days  bafore  they  are  dressed  ;  -when  the 
eathers  come  out  easily,  then  let  them  be  picked  and 
looked.  In  drawing  them,  be  careful  not  to  break  the 
wll  bag,  as  wherever  it  touches  it  would  impart  a  vesry 
titter  taste  ;  the  liver  and  gizzard  should  be  kept. 
Truss thom_ in  the  following  manner: — After  having 
;  ,refuily  picked  them,  cut  off  the  head  and  skewer  the 
!.;m  of  the  neck  down '  over  the  back.  Cut  oft  the 
;-:awg,  dip  the  legs  in  boiling  water,  and  scrape  them  ; 
:urn  ihe  pinions  under  ;  run  a  slcewer  through  them 
>r.d  the  middle  of  the  legs,  which  should  be  passed 
through  the  body  to  the  pinion  and  the  legontbe  other 
5;de,  one  skewer  securing  the  limbs  on  both  sides.  The 
iiver  and  gizzard  should  be  placed  in  the  wings,  the 
'.i  i-cr  on  one  side  and  the  gizzard  on  the  other.  Tie  the 
■      together  by  passing  a  trussing  needle,  divided  with 

•.vine,  through  the  backbone,  and  secure  iton  the  other 
■ . "  When  firmly  trussed,  slngo  them  well  over,  put 
;hc-ra  down  to  a  bright,  clear  fire,  paper  the  breasts 
t:  ih  buttered  paper,  and  keep  the  fowls  well  basted. 
Ilj.ist  them  for  one  hour,  more  or  less  according  to  size, 
'-.ti ;  15  minutes  before  serving  remove  the  paper. 
L.ie  iga  the  fowls  with  a  httle  fine  flour,  put  a  piece  of 
■■.;iter  into  the  baking  ladle,  and,  as  it  melts,  baste  the 
:o  with  it.  When  nicely  frothed  and  of  a  rich  co- 
rn i.  eerv-o  with  good  brown  gravy,  a  httle  of  which 
ih  uld  be  poured  over  the  fowls,  and  a  tureen  of  well- 
•I!  ■']<)  bread  sauce.  Mushroom,  oyster,  or  egg  sace  are 
\  oi-y  suitableiaooompaniments  to  roast  fowls. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


Hardy  Fruit  Garde:c. — A  few  days  of  almost  pre- 
ternatural Warmth  occurred  between  April  20  and  25, 
and  thi»  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  period  of  excessive 
cold,  accompanied  by  easterly  winds,  which  has  ex- 
tended very  considerably  into  the  month  of  May. 
During  the  night  of  the  1st  and  2nd  of  the  latter 
month  the  frost  was  so  intense  as  to  severely  injure 
the  young  fruit  upon  standard  plum  trees,  gooseberries, 
currants,  filberts,  and  other  nuts,  &c.    Indeed  all  the 
yoimg  shoots  upon  walnut  trees  are  entirely  killed, 
precluding  the  possibiUty  of  a  crop  during  the  present 
season.    The  fruit,  however,  of  such  trees  as  have  had 
the  protection  of  a  wall,  as  peaches,  cherries,  &c., 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  harm.    And  now 
that  such  fruit  is  fairly  set  the  trees  ^hould  have  a 
thorough  washing  with  the  garden  engine.    If  they 
are  at  all  infested  by  insects  this  washing  must  be  fre- 
quently  repeated  imtil  the  foliage   is  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  should  difficulty  be  found  in  effecting,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  diluted  tobacco-water  apphed 
with  a  sjTinge  during  calm  evening.9,  and  the  garden 
engine  shotild  be  used  vigorously  on  the  following 
mornings.  Immediate  attention  should  be  given  to  dis- 
budding, stopping,  and  regulating  the  young  shoots  ; 
but  this  should  be  done  at  intervals,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  undue  check  to  the  tree.s.    The  thinning  of  all 
kinds  of  wall  fruit  may  now  be  proceeded  with. 
The  severe  frosts  experienced  when  apricot  trees 
were  in  bloom  has,  it  may  lis  feared  in  many 
instances,    rendered   this    duty    for    the  present 
season  comparatively  light.  But  the  trees  must,  never- 
theless, be  carefully  examined,  so  as  to  give  to  what- 
ever friiit  there  may  be  every  jiossible  advantage  ;  and 
although  the  crop  may  in  many  instances  be  light, 
what  fruit  there  is  will  be  likely  tp  prove  fine,  and 
nails  and  other  obstacles  which  may  be  likely  to  press 
upon  or  injure  it  should  be  at  once  removed.  Care- 
fully examine  the  foliage  of  fruit  trees  of  all  sorts, 
and  destroy  caterpillars,  should  any  exi«t,  which  would 
soon,  if  neglected,  render  the  trees  unhealthy,  as  well 
as  disfigure  and  destroy  the  fruit.     The  foliage  of 
nut  l^ushes  of  all  kinds  is  frequently  seriously  injured 
in  this  way,  and  the  present  i.s  the  best  time  to  search 
for  and  destroy  the  c;iterpillars  which  so  frequently 
infest  them.    An  abundant  ciop  of  gooseberries  and 
currants  appears  to  have  survived  the  frequent  frosts, 
and  may  be  considered  as  safe  ;  and  although  the 
bushes  may  now  appear  to  be  free  from  caterpillars, 
they  should  nevertheless  be  frequently  examined,  and 
whenever  they  do  make  their  appearance,  the  bushes 
should  at  once  be  well  dusted  with  fresh-ground  helle- 
bore powder,  doing  so  on  a  still  e\-en!ng,  or  early  in 
the  morning,  when  the  leaves  are  somewhat  moist 
with  dew.    This  powder  is  of  a  poisonous  nature,  but 
tlie  rains  will  generally  wash  it  off  the  fruit  before 
the  latter  will  be  fit  t<3  gather  for  culinary  or  other 
purposes.     There  is  no  plan  for  the  prevention  of 
the  ravages  of  the  gooseben-y  caterpillar  equal  to 
the  application  of  this  powder.    Strawberry  plants, 
which  have  been  forced,  and  the  fruit  gathered  from 
them,  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  planted  in  the 
open  borders  or  quarters,  and  should  receive  at  least 
one  good  watering,  and  these  plants  seldom  fail  to  pro- 
duce an  abundant  crop  during  the  following  season. 
If  not  already  done,  the  established  plants  should  be 
well  mulched  with  littery  manure  between  the  rows,  as 
formerly  recommended  ;  and,  a.3  the  weather  is  still 
escedingly  dry,  they  should  now  have  several  copious 
waterings,  which  will  tend  to  cleanse  the  littery  mate- 
rial and  render  it  suitable  for  the  ripe  fruit  to  rest 
upon.    Disbud  and  regulate  the  ypung  shoots  of  the 
grape  vine  where  they  are  trained  upon  walls  in  the 
open  air,  and  should  any  indications  of  mildew  appear 
have  immediate  recourse  to  sulphur,  or.  what  is  better, 
to  E wing's  infallible  composition.     Mulch  recently 
planted  fruit  trees  with  good  manure  of  some  sort,  and 
give  j|t  once  a  good  watering,  pouring  the  water  upon 
the  manure.    Then  cover  the  latter  with  the  grass 
mowings  of  the  lawn,  which  looks  less  unsightly  than 
the  manure,  and  at  the  same  time  tends  to  keep  it  in 
position. 


FACETI^. 


With  what  two  animals  do  you  always  go  to  bsd  ' 
Two  calves. 

When  is  it  dangerous  to  enter  a  cathedral  ?  When 
the  bishop  is  charging  the  congregation. 

What  old  bird  is  like  a  musical  instrument  V  A  pea- 
hen of  forty  (piano  forte). 

Why  is  a  salmon  like  a  sermon  ?  Because  you  are 
always  glad  when  it  is  quite  done  and  you  can  cut 
away. 

What  is.  the  smallest  bridge  in  the  world  ?  Th& 
bridge  of  the  nose. 

Why  is  a  mushroom  Uke  a  dandy  ?    Because  it  ia 
rapid  in  its  growth,  thin  in  its  trunk,  and  thick  in  its  I 
head. 

My  first  imphes  equality,  my  second  the  title  of  a 
foreign  nobleman,  and  my  whole  is  asked  and  given  a 
hundred  times  a  day  with  equal  indifterence,  and  yet  ia 
of  so  mtich  importance  that  it  has  saved  the  lives  of 
thousands  ?  Pardon. 

What  is  the  difference  between  war  and  love  ?  One 
breaks  heads,  the  other  heart.?. 

Why  is  a  poor  man  mending  his  clothes  like  a  rich 
man  ?    Because  he  is  making  up  his  rents. 

Why  is  love  like  a  duck's  foot/  Because  it  often  liea 
hidden  in  the  breast. 

Why  is  an  historical  event  like  a  parcel  untied  and 
tied  again  ?    Because  it  ii  re-corded. 

NVTiy  is  matrimony  like  a  besieged  f  ity  ?  Because 
those  who  are  out  of  it  wish  to  be  in.  and  because  those 
who  are  in  in  it  wish  to  be  out. 

Why  is  a  watchdog  bigger  by  night  than  by  day  ? 
Because  he  is  let  out  at  night  and  taken  in  it:  the 
morning. 

yVhy  is  I  of  all  the  vowels  the  most  likely  to  g^et  to 
heaven  ?  Because  E  is  in  hell  and  all  the  rest  in 
purgatory. 

AVhy  is  an  air  played  by  an  orchestra  like  ItaUaa 
robbers  ?    Because  it  is  a  band  ditty. 

How  do  we  know  that  Byron  never  wore  a  wig  ? 
Because  he  speaks  of  his  own  Corsair. 

From  a  number  that's  odd  cut  off  the  head, 

It  even  then  will  be  ; 
Its  tail,  I  pray,  take  next  away— 
Your  mother  then  you'll  see. — Seven. 

■What  is  that  which  you  and  every  living  person 
have  seen,  but  can  never  see  again  ?  Yesterday. 

AVhat  piece  of  coin  is  double  it«  value  by  deducting 
its  half  '(  Half-penny. 

Why  is  China  a  desirable  country  for  a  lady  to  select 
a  husband  in  ?  Because  she  can  go  from  Pekin  (pick- 
ing) to  Chusan  (choo='.ing). 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  bad  child  and  a 
prisoner  looked  up  by  himself  ?  One  gets  the  whip, 
the  other  a  hiding. 

MTiat  is  the  difference  between  a  carriage  wheel  and 
a  carriage  horse  ?  One  goes  best  when  tired,  the  olSier 
does  not. 

What  fish  would  a  sleepy  bird  prefer  fc*  supper  ? 
A  perch. 

To  what  regiment  should  teetotal  soldiers  belong  ? 

To  the  Coldstream  Guards. 

What  essence  is  most  pleasant  to  a  gentleman  pop- 
ping the  question  '  Acqui-essence. 

WTiat  organ  of  the  body  would,  a  man  name  in  con- 
tradicting a  female  named  Sarah  ?    Nasal  (Nay,  Sal). 

What  graphy  do  schoolboys  like  be?t  ?  Top-o- 
graphy. 


A  sharp  frost  visited  the  greater  part  of  Lancashire 
on  the  16th  May,  and  judges  think  that  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  dwaifing  the  potatoes,  and  of  seriously  in- 
juring the  fruit. 

pEy^Y  Bank,  19  .and  20  Winetavern-street— Eank  Hours 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  On  Monday,  WeJnesdiiy, 
ami  Saturday  Kyenings,  from  7  to  9.  £o  per  Cent,  on  De- 
posits Of  £5. 


The  House  oi  Lords  has  admitted  Lord  Masaey's 
claims  to  vote  for  the  lepresentative  Irish  peers. 

The  Obsen(T  learns  tbat  the  Government  has  de- 
cided to  increasethe  .iakriesofmftropolitaDmagistrafea. 

The  National  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union  hate 
announced  a  monster  procession  of  their  supporters  to 
take  place  iu  Manchester,  on  Saturday,  June  20th. 

Several  blast  furnace  naen  in  Middlesborough  h#re 
received  notice  to  quiet,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
of  ironstone. 

Aj»other  Juliet. — We  are  shortly  to  have  a,  Juliet 
at  the  Haymarket,  of  whom  much  is  expected  in  pri- 
vate and  friendly  circles.  This  Juliet  is  a  married 
lady,  moving  in  very  good  society,  whose  "  at  homes' 
are  attended  by  poets,  baronets,  and  others,  and  whose 
husband  is  a  well-known  authority  in  Italian  affairs. 
The  stage  name  of  the  debutante  is  to  be  Mrs.  Fairfax, 
and  she  has  been  carefully  coached  in  her  Shakspeara 
by  Mrs.  Stirling.  We  want  a  Juliet  on  the  stage  badly, 
and  indeed  a  Jiomto  for  that  matter.  One  doeis  not  do 
well  without  the  other,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
Mrs.  Fairfax  makes  her  appearance,  a  yeanc  premiere 
will  be  secured  at  the  same  time  who  can  make  love- 
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TO  COREESPOXDENTS. 
Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  leaat  ten  days 
after  they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
n\imber,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over.  ' 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if, 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particularlj'  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  we  tane  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  found  unsuitable. 

1  Lover  op  the  Despatch. — The  photographs  are 
very  good — the  larger  one  sljows  a  fine,  intelligent, 
womaaly  face  ;  the  smaller  a  form  and  figure  too 
young  to  be  pronounced  upon. 

EssATisT. — We  never  heard  of  a  reward  forthetri-sec- 
tion  of  an  angle. 

SaBaH, — Cut  mutton  into  pieces  about  two  inches 
square,  and  half  an  inch  thick;  mis  pepper,  pounded 
allspice,  and  salt  together^  dip  the  pieces  in  this  ; 
sprinkle  stale  bread  crumbs  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish ;  lay  in  the  pieces,  strewing  the  crumbs  over 
each  layer  ;  put  a  piece  of  butt*;r  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg  at  the  top  ;  add  a  wineglassf  ul  of  water,  and 
cover  in,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  rather  better 
xham  an  hour.  Take  an  onion,  chop  fine  ;  a  faggot 
vi  herbs  ;  half  an  anchovy  ;  and  add  to  it  a  little 
beef-stcck  or  gravy  ;  simmer  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ;  raise  the  crust' at  one  end,  and  pour  in  the' 
liquor — not  the  thick  part. 

E:.  M.  W.  £SD  F.  J.  B.— You  will  find  a  remedy  for 
whitening  the  hands  elsewaere  in  this  sheet. 
Freckles  are  hardly  removable,  and,  if  not  very 
heary,  are  rather  becoming.  Gentlemen  are  always 
introduced  to  ladies — ladies  never  to  gentlemen. 
You  merely  bow  and  say,  "How  do  you  do?"  — 
ladies  bow  only. 

Toothache. — Decay  in  teeth  may  be  stopped  by  the 
process  called  stuEBng.    Consult  a  dentist. 

JJisET  Lights. — Under  circumstances  where  they  can- 
not be  procured,  the  waste  of  caniiies  may  be  thus 
applied.  Make  a  fine  cotton,  and  wax  it  with 
white  wax.  Then  cut  into  the  requisite  lengths. 
Melt  the  grease  and  pour  into  pill  boxes,  previously 
either  fixing  the  cotton  in  the  centre,  or  dropping  it 
in  just  before  the  grease  sets.  If  a  little  white  wax 
be  melted  with  the  gi-ease,  all  the  better.  In  this 
manner,  the  ends  and  drippings  of  candles  may  be 
used  up.  When  set  to  burn,  place  in  a  saucer,  with 
Buflacient  water  tfl  rise  to  the  extent  of  the  16th  of 
an  inch  around  the  base  of  the  night-light. 

Cremore. — You  seem  to  be.  well  aware  how  to  govern 
your  diet,  and  to  have  sense  enough  to  regulate 
your  behaviour  and  daily  life.  Take  exercise,  rise 
early,  try  cold  baths,  and  avoid  fatty  and  sweet 
matters. 

Romeo." — We  have  repeatedly  given  the  address  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  11  Cannon-row,  West- 
minster, London. 

HASDiLAjD. — To  preserve  Rhubarb — Peel  one  pound 
of  the  finest  rhubarb,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  of  two 
inches  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
white  sugar,  and  the  rind  and  juice  of  one  lemon, 
the  rind  to  be  cut  into  narrow  strips.  Put  all  into 
a  preserving  kettle,  and  simmer  gently  until  the  rhu- 
barb is  quite  soft ;  take  it  out  carefully  with  a  silver 
spoon,  and  put  it  into  jars  ;  then  boil  the  syrup  a 
sufficient  time  to  make  it  keep  well,  say  .one  hour, 
and  pour  it  over  the  fruit.  When  cold  put  a  paper 
soaked  in  brandy  over  it,  and  tie  the  jars  down  with  : 
»  bladder,  to  exclude  th«  air,   Thia  is  a  veiy  good  ' 


receipt,  and  should  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
spring. 

RoBlXsQM  Crcsoe.— You  can  only  say  there  isj  20  per 
cent,  of  water  when  you  have  120  gallons,  100  being 
milk  and  20  water.    Surely  this  is  pkiin. 

Alma.— A  detached  residence  stands  by  itself.  Goods 
in  bond  means  goodsin  the  Custom  House.  A  limited 
company  means  a  company  in  which  the  share- 
holder is  accountable  only  for  the  amount  of  his 
shares.  The  boot  of  a  stage  coach  was  at  the  back 
— a  receptacle  for  small  luggage. 

Jackt — To  Make  Ghsger  Cakes. — To  two  pounds  of 
flour  add  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  good  moist 
siigar,  one  ounce, jSest  Jamaica  ginger  well  mixed  in 
the  flour  ;  have  ready  three-quartens  of  a  pouud  of 
lard,  melted>  and  four  eggs  well  beaten  ;  mix  the 
lard  and  eggs  together,  and  stir  into  the  flour,  which 
will  form  a  paste  ;  roU  out  in  tliin  cakes,  and  bake 
in  a  moderately  heated  oven.  Lemon  biscuits  may 
be  made  the  same  way,  by  substituting  essence  of 
lemon  instead  of  ginger. 

AlTY— The  worms  you  speak  of  arise  from  poverty  of 
the  blood.  Tallness  and  thinnes  are  natural.  Do 
not  mind  3'our  hands  just  now. 

iKqurRER.— We  never  heard  of  the  pomade  you  name. 
Intoxicating  drinks  taken  in  excess  are  most  in- 
jurious. Elastic  stockings  are  good  for  varicose 
veins,    A  little  limewater  is  good. 

X'r  Y.  Z. — To  get  rid  of  moths — 1.  Procure  shavings 
of  cedar- wood,  and  enclose  in  muslin  bags,  which 
should  be  distributed  freely  among  the  clothes.  2. 
Procure  shavings  of  camphor-wood,  and  enclose  in 
bags.  3.  Sprinkle  pimento  (allspice)  beiTies  among 
the  clothes.  4.  Sprinkle  the  clothes  with  the  seeds 
of  the  musk  plant.  6.  To  destroy  the  eggs  when  de. 
posited  in  woollen  cloth,  &c.,  use  a  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  potash  ii^:  aij(^ts  of  rosemary,  fifteen  giains 
to  the  pint. 

A  SuBSORftiiR. — Your  writing  is  quite  unsuited  to  the 
Civil  Service. 

Joseph  Waswork.— You'do  not  require  an  M.P.  See 
reply  to  Eomeo. 

F. — A  friend  assures  us  that  he  was  cured  of  a  severe 
attack  of  tic  doloreux  by  the  following  simple  re- 
medy : — Take  half  a  pint  of  rose  water,  add  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  white  vinegar,  to  form  a  lotion.  Apply 
it  to  the  part  afiected  three  or  four  times  a  day.  It 
requires  fresh  linen  and  lotion  each  application. 
This  will,  in  two  or  three  days,  gradually  take  the 
pain  away.  "  The  above  receipt  I  feel  desirous  of 
being  made  known  to  the  public,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned  the  relief  I  have  experienced,  and  others, 
whose  names  I  could  give."  The  last  remark  is  Our 
friend's  own.  We  doubt  the  cure  of  real  tic  doloreux 
by  these  means  ;  but  in  many  cases  of  nervous  pains 
the  above  would  be  useful,  and  may  easOy  be  tried. 

Heather  Belle. — When  you  grow  older  you  will  be 
more  self-confident.  You  cannot  mend  the  shape 
of  your  hands.  We  show  elsewhere  how  they  may 
be  whitened.  Imitate  and  associate  with  persons 
who  speak  well. 

Colonist. — New  South  Wales  was  first  colonised  by 
conVicts  jj^  1788.  In  May,  1787,  six  transports  and 
three  storeships,  convoyed  by  a  frigate  and  an  armed 
tender,sailedfrom  England  with  56.t  male  and  192fe- 
male  convicts,  under  the  command  of  Captain  ftilHp. 
He  arrived  at  Botany  Bay  on  January  20, 1788,  but, 
discovering  Port  Jacksonby  accident,  he  rei*oved  his 
fleet  to  it.  In  17SS  the  whole  population,  including 
the  Government  establishment  and  convicts, 
amounted  to  l.OSO,  and  in  1810  the  population,  free 
and  felon,  had  ri^n  to  8,293.  There  were  at  the 
same  period  97,637  acres  of  land  granted,  and  there 
were  in  the  colony  1,114  horses,  11,276  homed 
cattle,  and  34,650  skcep.    la  1821  ihs  pepuktioB 


had  intre^i-ed  to  29,783,  and  in  ISui  to  27.611  males 
and  8,978  females  ;  total,  36,593.  Of  this  number 
14,lo6  were  m  de  and  1,513  female  convicts;  and  5,302 
males  and  1,342  females  free  by  pervitude.  The 
number  of  immigrants  who  an-ived  in  the  colony  in 
the  12  years  1829  to  ISiOamoiinted toil, 791.  Duif 
iug  the  yeara  13-)1  and  1S42  the  number  oi  immi- 
grants was  30,224.  The  population  of  Sydney,  ir 
1833,  was  16,23.3.  and,  in  1830,  19,729.  In  1S40  it 
amounted  to  29,973,  and  in  18*5-46  t<j  38,35%.  The 
colony  was  relieved  fiom  the  transportation  oi  cri- 
minals in  1840.  By  the  act  of  13  and  14  Vic.  the 
district  of  Port  Phillip  was  fonned  into  a  separate 
colony,  under  the  name  of  Victom.  The  area  of 
Ntw  South  Wales  embraces  478,861  English  square 
miles,  while  the  census  of  April  7,  1861,  showed  a 
total  pupulatirjn  of  358,278,  of  whom  202,099  were 
males  and  150,179  femfdcs.  In  the  decennial  period 
— 1853-62  the  number  of  immigrants  into  the  colony 
amounted  to  164,923,  of  Vv-hom  106,503  were  males 
and  58,415  female.?. 

James  Pexryn-.— You  can  get  Miss  Braddon'.- novsls 
for  2s.  each,  at  any  bookseller's.  We  do  not  be- 
heve  in  quacks  who  aaveitise. 

G.  C. — Buy  or  borrow  Mr.  Hepwoith  Dixon's  book 
on  America.  In  it  you  will  find  a  very  good  account 
of  the  Mormoiis.    Writing  not  goud. 

MARi.r-Take  a  wine-glassful  of  eau  de  Cologne  and 
another  of  lemon  juice  ;  then  Scrape  two  cakes  oi 
brown  Windsor  soap,  and  mix  well  in  a  moukL 
When  hard  it  will  be  an  excellent  soap  for  whiit-n- 
iug  the  hands.  To  whiten  the  nails — Diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  two  drachms  ;  tiiieture  of  myrrh,  one 
draehm ;  spring  water,  four  ounces  ;  mix.  First 
cleanse  with  white  soap,  and  then  dip  the  fingers 
into  the  mixture.  A  good  hand  is  one  of  the  chief 
points  of  beauty,  and  these  applications  are  reallj 
effective. 

GoLDEK  Hair. — If  you  have  lost  the  sense  of  smell 
you  should  consult  a  doctor.  Y'ou  can  have  what 
you  want  at  an  apothecary's. 

Marios. — Use  a  pomade  in  which  cantharides  hold  a 
good  place,  and  try  having  the  roots  of  the  hair 
singed.  Scnrvj-  is  best  removed  by  purifving  the 
bfood.    Fair  people  look  younger  than  dark  people. 

HAI.E-P.4.V. — An  officer's  wife  is  the  contributor  of  tho 
following  : — Four  ounces  of  each  of  the  following 
ingredients,  viz.,  suet,  flour,  currants,  raisins,  ana 
bread  crumbs  ;  two  tablespoonf uls  of  treacle,  half  m 
pint  of  milk — all  of  which  must  be  well  mixed  toge- 
ther, and  boiled  in  a  mould,  for  four  houri.  To  ht 
served  up  with  wine  or  brandy  sauce,  if  half-pay  per' 
mit.    From  two  to  three  hours  we  find  sufficient. 

Dejected. — If  you  have  not  induced  the  afi'ection  your' 
self  try  the  use  of  cold  baths  in  the  morning  ;  youi 
tremblings  come  from  delicacy.  Take  gentle  exer- 
cise and  employ  your  mind  cheerfully.  Writing  not 
very  good. 

E.T.A.D. — We  cinnot  express  an  opic-on  on  stories 
we  have  not  seen.    Send  MSS. 

Declined  with  Thanks. — "  Morning  and  Evening  ;" 
"Regrets;"  "Song;"  "Faces  in  the  Fire:"  "An 
Irish  Ditty  ;"  "A  Strange  Episode;"'  "  John's  Re- 
venge ;"  "The  Toper;"  "A  Lost  Love;"  "My 
Heart's  Wound  ;"  "His  Magnanimity  ;"  " 'Why  I  dii 
it  ;"  "A  Solace." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  TBTJTH  IB  TEUTH,  TO  TEE  EjrD  07  TIJIE." 

Mr.  Pergf.ment  went  bacls  to  London  by  a  train 
which  left  Eboraham  at  half -past  live  in  the  afternoon, 
half-an-hour'  after  the  termination  of  the  inquest. 
Churchill  went  to  the  station  with  his  solicitor,  saw 
him  into  the  railway  caniagc,  and  only  left  the  plat- 
form when  the  train  had  carried  Mr.  Pergament  away 
on  his  road  to  London.  »It  was  an  understood  thing 
that  Pergament  and  Pergament  were  to  keep  the 
Penwyn  estate  in  their  hands,  and  that  Churchill's  in- 
terests were  henceforward  to  be  their  interests.  To 
Pergament  and  Pergament,  indead,  it  was  aa  if  James 
Penwyu  had  never  existed,  so  completely  did  thej 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  his  successor. 

Churchill  walked  slowly  away  from  the  station, 
Beemiji'jly  somewhat  ata  loss  how  to  dispose  of  his  time..: 
He  might  have  gone  back  to  London  with  Mr.  Poi  gamon£, 
certainly,  for  he  had  no  further  business  in  Eburaham. 
But  for  some  sufficient  reason  of  his  own,  he  had 
chosen  to  remain,  although  he  was  not  a  little  auxiou.^ 
to  see  Madge  Bellingham,  ■svhoin  he  .had  not  met  since 
the  change  in  his  fortunes.  He  had  vaitten  to  her 
before  he  left  London,  to  announce  that  fact — but 
briefly — feeling  that  any  expression  of  pleasure  in  the 
altered  circumstances  of  his  life  would  show  b:uily  in 
black  and  white.  He  had  expressed  himself  propeily 
grieved  at  his  cousin's  sad,  death,  but  had  affected  no 
exaggerated  afHicticn.  Those  clear  dark  eyes  of 
Madge's  seemed  to  be  looking  through  him  as  he 
ftTote. 

"I  wonder  if  it  is  pos.'sible  to  keep  a  secret  fi'om 
her  ?"  he  thought.  "  She  has  a  look  that  pierces  my 
Boul — such  utter  tri^lifulncs.?." 

He  had  ordered  his  dinner  for  eight,  and  it  was  not 
yet  six,  so  he  had  ample  leisure  for  loitering.  He 
went  back  to  Lowgate  and  out  through  the  Bar  to  the 
dull,  quiet  road  where  James  mot  his  death.  Churchill 
Penwyn  wanted  to  see  the  spot  where  the  murder  had 
been  committed. 

He  had  heard  it  described  so  often  that  it  was  ea.?y 
euough  for  him  to  find  it.  A  ragged  hedge  of  elder 
and  blackberry  divided  the  low  mar.shy  ground  from  the 
road  just  at  this  point.  From  behind  this  hedge  the 
ffiurderer  had  taken  his  aim  :  at  least  that  wr« 
the  theory  of  the  police.  Between  <he  road 
i)id  the  river  the  herbage  was  sour  and  iscant, 
a,ud.  the  cattle  that  browsed  thereon  had  a 
Bulitary  and  dejeoted  look,  as  if  they  knew  they  were 
shut  out  from  the  good  things  of  this  life.  They 
S'icmed  to  be  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  animal  creation, 
and  to  have  come  there  accidentally.  A  misanthro- 
pical donkey,  a  lean  cow  or  two,  some  gaunt,  r.agged- 


Iwking  horses,  a  bony  pig,  scattered  wide'  apart  over 
the  narrow  tract  of  sward  along  the  .low  bank  of  the 
river. 

Mr.  Penwyn  contemplated  the  spot  thoughtfully  for 
a  httle  while,  as  if  he  would  fain  have  made  out  some- 
jthing  which  the  police  had  failed  to  discover,  and  then 
strolled  across  the  grass  to  the  river -bank.  The  gloomy 
.solitude  of  the  scene  seemed  to  please 'him,  for  he  walked 
on  for  some  distance,  meditative  and  even  moody. 
Fortune  brings  its  own  responsibilities;  and  a  man  who 
finds  hinjself  suddenly  exalted  from  poverty  to  wealth 
is  notalwaj's  gay. 

He  ^  was  strolling  quietly  along  the  bank,  his  eyes 
bent  upon  the  river,  with  that  dreaming  gaze  which 
sees  not  the  thing  it  seems  to  contemplate,  when  he 
was  startled  from  his  reverie  by  the  sound  of  voices 
near  at  hand,  and,  looking  away  from  the  water,  per- 
ctived  that  he  had  stumbled  on  a  gipsy  encampment. 
I'llei  0  were  the  low-arched  tents— .-mere  kennels  under 
^canvas,  where  the  tribe  burrowed  at  night  or  in  foul 
weather — the  wood  fire — the  ever-simmering  pot — the 
litter  t>f  ashes,  and  dirty  straw,  and  bones,  and  a  broken 
bottle  or  two — the  sinister-browed  vagabond  lying  on 
his  stomach  like  tte  serpent,  smoking  his  grimy  pipe, 
and  scowling  at  any  chance  passer-by — the  hajf-naked 
children  playing  among  the  rubbish,  the  women  sitting 
on  the  ground  plaiting  ru.shes  into  a  door  mat.  All 
thesa  Churchill's  eyes  took  in  at  a  glance — something 
more  too,  perhaps,  for  he  looked  at  one  of  the  women 
curiously  for  a  moment,  and  slackened  his  leisurely- 
pace.  ■ 

She  put  down  her  mat,  rose,  and  walked  beside  him. 

"Let  me  tell  your  fortune,  pretty  gentleman,"  she 
began,  with  the  same  profes.sional  sing-song  in  which 
she  had  addressed  James  Penwyn  a  few  days,  before- 
It  was  the  same  woman  who  stopped  the  late  Squire  of 
Penwyn  lower  down  the  river  bank. 

"  I  don't  want  my  future  told,  thank  you.  I  know 
what  it  is  pretty  well,"  replied  Churchill,  in  his  calm, 
cold  voice.  • 

"  Don't  say  that,  pretty  gentleman.  No  one  can  look 
into  the  urn  of  fate. " 

"  And  yet  you  and  your  tribe  pretend  to  do  it  ?"said 
Churchill. 

"We  study  the  stars  more  than  others  do,  and 
learn  to  read  'em,  my  noble  gentleman.  I've  read 
something  in  the  stars  about  you  since  the  night  your 
cou.>?in  was  murdered." 

"  And  pray  what  do  the  stars  say  of  me  ?"  in- 
quired Churchill,  with  a  scornful  laugh. 

"  They  say  that  you're  a  kindhearted  gentleman  at 
bottom,  and  will  befriend  a  poor  gipsy." 

"  I'm  afraid  they're  out  in  their  reckoning,  for 
once,  in  a  way.  Perhaps  it  v.-as  Mercury  you  got  the 
infoi-mation  from.  He's  a  notorious  trickster.  And 
now,  pray,  my  good  woman,"  turning  to  sta 
that  they  wore  beyond  ken  of  the  re^t,  "  what  did 
you  mean  by  sending  me  a  letter  to  say  you  could 
tell  me  something  about  my  cousin's  death  '.  If  you 
really  have  any  information  to  give,  your  wisest 
course  is  to  carry  it  directly  to  the  police  ;  and  if 
your  information  should  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
murderer,  you  may  earn  a  rewardthat  will  provide  for 
you  for  the  rest  of  your  life." 

His  eyes  were  on  the  woman's  faca  as  he  spoke, 


with  that  intent  lock  with  which  he  was  accustomed, 
to  read  the  human  countenance. 

"  I've  thought  of  that,"  answered  the  gipsy)  "  and 
I  was  very  near  going  and  telling  all  I  knew  to  tho 
police  the  morning  after  the  murder,  btit  I  changed 
my  mind  about  it  when  I  heard  you  were  here. 
I  thought  it  might  be  better  for  me  to  see  you.  first." 

"  I  can't  quite  fathom  your  gaotive.  However,  as  I 
am  willing  to  give  two  hundred  pounds  reward  for 
such  information  fls  may  lead  to  the  apprehension 
and  conviction  of  the  murderer,  you  may  have  coma 
to  the  right  person  in  coming  to  me,  only  I  tell  you. 
frankly  that,  deeply  as  I  am  interested  in  the  punish- 
ment of  my  cousin's  assassin,  I  would  rather  not  be 
troubled  about  details.  I  won't  even  ask  the  nature  of. 
your  information.  Take  my  advice,  my  good  soul,  and. 
carry  it  to  the  police.  They  are  the  people  to  profit  by- 
it  ;  -they  are  the  people  to  act  upon  it." 

"  Ye.s,  and  cheat  me  out  of  the  reward,  after  aU, 
and  choke  me  off  with  a  five-pound  ilote,  perhaps.  I 
know  too  much  of  the  police  to  be  over -inclined- to 
trust  'em."  ,  * 

'■  Is  your  information  conclusive  ?"  asiied 
Churchill---"  certain  to  lead  to  the  conviction  of  tha 
murderer  '{" 

"  I  won't  say  so  much  as  that,  but  I  know  it's  wotth 

hearing,  and  worth  paying  for." 

"  You  may  as  well  tell  me  all  about  it,  if  you  don't 
tell  the  police." 

"  What !  without  being  paid  for  my  secret  ?  No^  my 
pretty  gentleman  ;  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  that." 

"Come,"  said  Cluuclull,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  what  does 
your  knowledge  amount  to  y  Nothing,  I  dare  say,  that 
everyone  else  in  Eborsham  doesn't  share.  You  know 
that  my  cousin  has  been  murdered,  and  that  I  am  anx' 
ious  to  find  the  murderer." 

"  I  know  more  than  that,  my  noble  gentleuian.** 

"  What  then  ?" 

"  I  know  who  did  it." 

Churchill  turned  his  quick  glance  upon  her  agaia^' 
searching,  incredulous,  derisive. 

"Come,"  he  said,  "you  don't  expect  to  make  mff 
believe  that  you  know  the  criminal,  and  let  him  slip, 
and  lost  your  chance  of  the  reward  ?  You  are  not 
that  kind  of  wuman." 

"  I  don't  say  that  I  have  let  him  shp,  or  lost  my 
chance  of  profiting  by  what  I  know.  Suppose  tha 
criminal  was  soma  one  I'm  interested  in— some  on« 
I  .shouldn't  like  to  see  come  to  harm  ?" 

"  In  that  case  you  shouldn't  cometoms  about  it.  You 
don't  imagine  that  I  am  going  to  condone  my  cousin's 
murder  ?    But  I  belitvt;  your  story's  all  a  fable."  ■ 

"  It's  t.s  true  I--;  the  planets.  We  have  been  en« 
camped  here  lui  tl.e  last  weak,  and  on  the  night  of  tha 
rrnudtr  we'd  all  been  at  the  races.  Folks  are  always 
kind  to  gipsies  upon  a  racecourse,  and  perhaps  a  littU 
too  much  drink  for  all  of  us — races  were  over — I  fell 
asleep  in  one  of  the  booths,  among  some  straw  rn  i 
corner,  where  noonetookany  notice  of  me.  My  son,  Reu- 
ben— him  as  you  sawyonder  justnow,  was  in  the  town, 
up  to  very  little  good  I  dare  say,  and  left  me  to  tiika 
care  of  myself  ;  and  when  I  woke  it  was  late  at  night, 
iind  the  place  was  all  dark  and  quiet.  I  didn't  know 
how  late  it  was  t^U  I  came  through  tha  town  and 
found  all  the  lights  out  and  fcbe  streets  empl^y-and 
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heard  the  cathedral  clock  strike  two.  I  walked  slow, 
and  the  clock  had  struck  the  half  hour  before  I  got 
through  the  Bai-;  Iwas  dead  tiicJ,  st;>ndiiig  aiid  walb- 
ing  aboil:  the  racecourse  all  dr.y,  and  ;i3  I  came  along 
this  road  1  savr  some  one  walking  n  little  way  ahead  of 
tue.  He  v^alked  on,  and  I  walked  after  him,  keeping 
an  the  other  side  of  the  way  and  in  the  shadow  of  the 
hedge  about  a  hundred  yards  behind  him,  and  all  at 
•Once  I  heard  a  fshot  fired,  and  saw  him  drop  down. 
There  was  no  one  to  give  the  alarm  to,  and  no  good  in 
giving  it  if  he  was  dead.  I  kept  on  in  the  shadow  till 
I  came  nearly  opposite  where  he  lay,  and  then  I  slipped 
down  into  the  ditch.  There  was  no  water  in  it,  no- 
thing but  mud  and  slime  and  duckweed,  and  such 
like  ;  and  I  squatted  there  in  the  shadow  and  watched. 

"  Like  some  toad  in  its  hole,"  said  Churchill.  "  Com. 
mon  humanity  would  have  urged  you  to  try  to  help 
the  fallen  man." 

"  He  was  past  help,  kind  gentleman.  He  dropped 
without  a  groan — never  so  much  as  moaned  as  he  lay 
there.  And  it  was  wiser  for  me  to  watch  the  mur- 
derer, so  as  to  be  able  to  bear  witness  against  him, 
when  the  right  time  came,  than  to  scare  him  away  by 
eereeching  out  like  a  raven. " 

"Well,  woman,  you  watched  and  saw— what  ?" 

"  1  saw  a  man  stooping  over  the  murdered  geutle- 
mau — a  tall  man  in  a  loose  ovrt'coat,  with  a  scarf 
muffled  round  his  neck.  He  put  his  hand  in  the  other 
one's  bosom,  to  feel  if  his  heart  had  left  off  beating,  I 
suppose,  and  drew  it  out  again  bloody.  I  could  see 
that,  even  in  the  dim  light  betwixt  night  and  morning, 
for  V\e  something  of  a» cat's  eye,  your  honour,  and  am 
pretty  well  used  to  seeing  in  the  dark.  Candles  ain't 
over  plentiful  with  our  people.  He  held  up  his  hand 
dripping  with  blood,  and  pulled  a  white  hankerchiaf 
out  of  his  pocket  with  the  other  hand  to  wipe  the 
blood  off." 

Churchill  turned  and  looked  her  in  the  face  for  the 
first  time  since  she  had  begun  her  narrative. 

"Come,"  he  said,  "you're  overdoing  the  details. 
Your  story  livould  sound  more  like  truth  if  it  were  less 
elaborate." 

"I  can't  help  the  sound  of  it,  sir.  There's  not  a 
word  I'm  saying  that  I  wouldn't  swear  by,  to-morrow» 
Sq  a  court  of  justice." 

"  You've  kept  your  eviJente  back  too  lung,  I'mafraid. 
You  ought  to  have  giv^n  this  information  at  the  in- 
quest.   A  jury  would  hardly  believe  your  story  now." 

"  What,  not  if  I  had  the  proof  of  what  I  say  ?" 

"  What  proof,  woman  ? " 

"  The  handkerchief  with  which  the  murderer  wiped 
ttios©  blood-stains  off' his  hands  I" 

"Pshaw,"  exclaimed  Churchill,  eontemptuously. 
*  There  are  a  hundred  ways  in  which  you  might  come 
possessed  of  a  man's  handkerchief.  Your  tribe  lives 
fey  euch  petty  plunder.  Do  you  suppose  that  you,  a 
jipsy  and  a  vagabond,  would  ever  persuade  a  British 
Jttty  to  believe  your  evidence,  against  a  gentleman  V" 

"  What '  "  cried  the  woman  eagerly  ;  then  you  know 
}t  was  a  gentleman  who  murdered  your  cousin  f 

"  Didn't  you  say  so,  just  this  minute  ?" 

"  SofC  I,  my  noble  gentleman.  I  told  y^u  he  was 
tfUl,  and  wore  an  overcoat.  "  That's  all  I  told  you 
about  him." 

"  Well,  what  nest 

"He  wiped  the  blood  off  his  hand,  then"  put  the 
handkerchief  back  in  his  pocket,  as  he  thought  ;  but  I 
suppose  he  wasn't  quite  used  to  the  woric  he  was  doing, 
for  in  his  confaiion  he  mis.^ed  the  jxjcket  and  let  the 
handkerchief  fall  into  the  road.  I  didn't  give  lum 
lime  to  fitjd  out  his  mistake,  for  while  be  was  stooping 
ir?er  the  dead  iLan  ,  emptying  his  pockets,  I  crept  across 
*he  road,  got  hold  of  the  handkerchief,  and  Shpped  back 
to  my  hiding  place  in  the  ditch  again.  I'm  light  of 
icot,  you  see,  your  honour,  though  an  old  woman." 

"  'What  next ' ' 

"  He  opened  the  dead  man's  purse,  emptied  it,  and 
put  the  contents  in  his  own  waistcoat  pocket.  Then 
be  «raiiLmed  vratch,and  purse  down  in  the  ditch — the 


came  ditgh  where  I  was  hiding,  but  a  little  way  off — 
took  a  stick  which  he  had  bioken  off  the  hedge  and 
thnut  it  down  into  the  mud  under  the  weedB,  muking 
su7e  I  suppose,  that  no  one  CAild  ever  fand  it  there. 
Vv'hen  he  li:;d  done  this,  he  pulled  huiuell  together,  as 
you  may  say,  and  hurried  oil'  a.^  fait  as  he  could  go. 
panting  hke  a  hunted  deer,  across  the  swampy  ground 
and  towai  d.s  the  river,  where  they  found  his  footateps 
afterwards.  I  think  it  would  have  been  cleverer  of 
him  if  he'd  left  his  victim's  pockets  alone,  and  let  those 
that  found  the  body  rob  it,  as  they'd  have  been  pretty 
sure  to  do.  Yet  it  was  artful  of  him  to  clean  the 
i;'0cketB  out,  so  as  to  make  it  seem  a  common  case  of 
highway  robbery  with  violence." 

•■  What  did  you  do  with  the  handkerchief  ?  ' 

"  Took  it  home  with  me,  to  th.-it  tent,  yonder — that's 
what  we  c;:!!  home — md  lighted  an  end  of  candle,  and 
smoothed  out  the  handkerchief  to  see  if  there  was  any 
mark  upon  it.  Gentlemen  are  so  particular  about 
their  things,  you  see,  and  don't  like  to  get  'em  changed 
at  the  wash.  Yes,  there  t'Ue  mark  was,  sure  enough. 
The  name  in  full — Christian  and  surname.  It  was  as 
much  as  I  could  do  to  read  'em,  for  the  blood-stains." 

"  What  was  the  name  'f" 

"  That's  my  secret.  Every  secret  has  its  price,  and 
I've  put  a  price  on  mine.  If  1  was  sure  of  getting  the 
reward,  and  not  having  the  police  turn  agtinst  me,  I 
might  be  more  ready  to  tell  what  I  know.'" 

"You're  a  curious  woman,"  said  Churchill,  after  a 
longish  pause.  "  But  I  sujjpose  you  have  some  plan  of 
your  own." 

"  Yes,  your  honour,  1  have  my  views." 

"  As  to  this  story  of  yours,  even  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  this  handkerchief  which  you  pretend  to 
liave  found,  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  would  have  the 
smallest  weight  with  a  jury.  I  do  not,  therefore,  press 
yc.u  to  bring  forward  your  information  ;  though  as  my 
cousin's  next  of  kin,  it  is  of  course  my  duty  to  do  my 
best  to  bring  his  as.sassin  to  justice." 

"That's  just  what  I  thought,  your  honour." 

"  Precisely.  And  you  did  quite  right  in  bringing 
the  subject  before  me.  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
know  t^-hen  and  whore  I  can  find  you  in  future,  so  that 
when  the  right  time  comes  you  may  be  at  hand  to 
make  your  statement." 

"  We  are  but  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  e.-'.rth, 
kind  gentlemaTi,"  whined  the  gipsy.  "  It  isn't  very 
easy  to  find  us  when  you  want  us." 

"  That's  what  I've  been  thinking,"  'returned 
Churchill,  mu.'^iugly.  "  If  you  had  .some  settled  home 
now  ?  You're  getting  old,  and  must  be  tired  of  roving, 
I  fancy.  Sleeping  upon  straw,  under  canvas,  in  a 
climate  in  which  cast  winds  are  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception-- that  sort  of  thing  mu.st  be  rather  try- 
ing at  your  tiuie  of  life,  I  should  imagine." 

"Trying!  I'm  racked  with  the  rheumatics  every  winter, 
vour  honour.  My  hones  are  not  so  much  bones  as 
;;nawing  wolves — thoy  torment  me  so.  Sometimes 
1  feel  HS  if  I  could  chop  otT  my  limbs  willingly,  to  be 
quit  of  the  pain  in  'em.  A  settled  home— a  warm  bed 
• — 11  fireside — that  would  be  hoaveu  to  me." 

"  Well,  11!  think  about  it,  -^nd  see  what  can  be  done 
for  you.  In  the  meantime  I'll  give  you  a  trifle  to  ward 
off  rheumatism.'' 

He  opened  his  purse  and  gave  the  woman  a  bank 
note,  part  of  an  advance  made  him  by  Mr.  Pergament 
that  morning.  The  gi[>f-y  uttered  hor^usual  torrent  of 
ijlessing^j — the  giatitude  wherewith  she  was  wont  to 
salute  her  benefactors. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  in  Cornwall  ?"  asked 
Churchill. 

"  Lord  los-e  vour  honour,  there  isn't  a  nook  or  a 
corner  in  all  England  where  1  liaven't  bien." 

"  Good.  If  you  happen  to  'oe  in  CorLwall  any  time 
during  the  ueit  three  mouths,  you  may  look  me  up 
at  Penwyn." 

"Bless  you,  my  generous  gentleman;  it  won't  be 
very  long  before  you  see  me." 

"  Whenever  you  please,"  returned  OhurchUl,  with 
that  idr  of  well-bred  indiil'ercuce  whioh  he  wore  as  a 
badge  of  his  class.    "Good  afternoon." 

He  turned  to<:oback  to  the  city,  leaving  the  woman 
stanoing  alone  by  the  river  blink,  looking  after  him, 
lost  in  thought  or  lost  in  wonder. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

"thet  shall  pass,  and  thkir  places  de  Taken." 

The  letter  which  told  Miss  Belhngham  that  her  lover 
was  master  of  Penwyn  seemed  to  her  almost  like  the 
end  of  a  fairy  tale.  Lady  Cheshunt  had  dropped  in 
to  afternoon  tea  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
letter  arrived,  and  Madge  was  busy  with  the  old  Bat- 
tersea  cups  and  saucer*  and  ih»  quaint  little  Wedge- 


wood  teapot,  when  the  accomplished  eervicg  man,  who 
never  abated  one  iotai  of  his  professional  soletnusty  be- 
cause his  wages  were  doubtful,  presented  ChuTthiU'e 
letter  on  a  salver. 

"  Put  it  on  the  table,  please,"  eaid  Madge,  busy  with 
the  t,ea  Bei-vice,  and  painfully  conscious  that  the  dow- 
ager's eye  was  ujjon  her.  She  had  recognised 
Churchill's  hand  at  a  glance,  and  thought  how  daring, 
nay  even  imprudent,  it  was  of  him  to  write  to  her.  It 
was  mean  of  him  to  take  such  advantage  of  her  weak- 
ness that  Sunday  morning,  she  thought.  True  that 
in  one  fatal  moment  she  had  let  him  discover  the  one 
secret  she  was  most  anxious  to  hide  ;  but  she  had 
made  him  no  promise.  Her  love  had  been  admitted 
hypothetically.  "  If  we  Jived  in  a  different  world,  if 
I  had  myself  only  to  consider,"  she  had  said  to  him, 
which  meant  that  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him  under  existing  circumstances. 

Sl;e  glanced  at  Viola,  that  Sevres  china  beauty, 
with  her  air  of  being  unfitted  for  the  vulgar  uses  oi 
life. 

"  Poor  child  !  for  her  sake  I  ought  to  marry  Mr. 
Balscroft,  that  vulgar  Manchester  merchant  ;  or  thai 
vapid  young  fop,  Sir  Henry  Flittergilt,"  »he  thought, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Read  your  letter,  my  dear  love,"  said  Lady 
Cheshunt,  leaning  over  the  tray  to  put  an  eitra  lump 
of  sugar  into  her  cup,  and  scrutinising  the  address  ol 
the  epistle  which  had  brought  the  warm  crimson 
blood  to  Madge  Bellingham's  cheeks  and  brow.  The 
good-natured  dowager-permitted  herself  this  breach  of 
good-breeding  in  the  wanxith  of  her  affection  for  ' 
Sladge.  The  handwriting  was  masculine  evidently. 
Thit  was  all  Lady  Cheshunt  could  discover. 

Miss  Bellingham  broke  the  seal,  trying  to  look  com- 
posed and  indifferent,  but,  ai'terhurriedly  reading  Chur- 
chill's brief  letter,  gave  a  little  cry  of  horror. 

"  Good  heavens  1  it  is  too  dreadful  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  What  is  too  dreadful,  child  !  ' 

"  You  remember  what  we  were  talking  about  last 
Saturday  night,  when  you  took  so  much  trouble  to 
w:\rn  me  against  allowing  myself  to — to  entangle  my- 
self— I  think  that's  what  you  called  it — with  Mr. 
Penwyn." 

"  With  the  poor  Mr.  Peuwyn.  I  remember  perfectly 
and  that  letter  is  from  him — the  man  has  had  the 
audacity  to  propose  to  you  ?  You  may  well  say  it  it 
too  dreadful." 

"  His  cousin,  has  been  murdered,  Lady  Cheshunt — 
his  cousin  Mr.  James  Peuv,-yn." 

"  And  your  man  comes  in  for  the  Penwyn  estate," 
cried  the  energetic  dowager.  "  My  dearest  Madge,  I 
congratulate  you.  '  Poor  young  Penwyn  !  A  boy  at 
school,  or  a  lad  at  the  University,  I  believe.  Nobody 
seems  to  know  much  about  him." 

"  He  has  been  murdered.  Shot  from  behind  a 
hedce  by  some  midnight  assassin.  Isn't  that  dread- 
ful said  Madge,  too  much  shocked  by  the  tidings  in 
her  lover's  letter  to  consider  the  diderence  this  event 
might  make  in  her  own  fortunes.  She  could  not  be 
glad  all  at  once,  though  that  one  man  whom  her  heart 
had  chosen  for  its  master  was  raised  from  poverty  to 
opulence.  For  a  little  while  at  least  6he  could  only 
think  of  the  victim. 

"  Very  dreadful !" echoed  Lady  Chesthunt.  "The 
police  ought  to  prevent  such  things.  One  pays  high- 
way rates,  and  sewer  rates,  and  so  forth,  till  one  is 
positively  ruined,  and  yet  one  can  be  murdered  ou  the 
veiy  highroikd  one  pays  for,  with  impuuitj-.  There 
must  be  something  wrong  in  the  legislature.  1  hope 
things  will  be  better  when  our  party  comes  in.  Look 
at  that  child,  Viola ;  she's  as  white  as  a  sheet  of  paper 
— just  as  if  she  were  goiug  to  faint.  You  shouldn't 
blurt  out  your  murders  in  that  abrupt  way,  2J.adge." 

Viola  gave  a  little  hysterical  sob,  and  promised  not 
to  faint'this  time.  She  was  but  a  fragile  piece  of 
human  porcelain,  giving  to  swooning  at  the  slightest 
provocation.  She  went  ro\md  to  Madge,  and  knelt 
down  by  her,  and  kissed  her  fondly,  knowing  enough 
of  her  sister's  feelings  to  comprehend  that  this  fatal 
event  was  likely  to  benefit  Madge. 

"  Odd  that  I'did  not  see  anything  of  this  businesi 
in  the  papers,"  exclaimed  Lady  Cheshunt.  "  But,  then, 
I  only  read  the  I^ust,  and  that  does  not  make  a  feature 
of  murders." 

"  Papa  ie  at  Newm?irket,"  said  Viola,  "  and  Madg* 
and  1  never  look  at  the  papers,  or  hear  any  news,  while 

he  ia  away."  . 

Madge  sat  silent,  looking  at  Churchill's  letter  tiil 
every  word  seemed  to  burn  itself  Into  her  brain.  The 
firm,  straight  hand,  the  letters  long  and  narrow,  and  t 
little  poin~ted— some  thing  hke  that  wonderful  writ- 
ing of  Joseph  Addison's — how  weU  shew  knew  it  I 

"And  yet  he  mutt  hav»  been  agitated,"  thought 
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liladge.  "  Even  his  quiet  fore*  of  character  could  not 
jtand  against  such  a  shock  as  this.  After  what  he 
naid  to  me,  too,  last  Sunday,  that  wealth  and  position 
ehould  have  come  to  him  so  suddenly.  There  seems 
•omething  awful  in  it." 

Lady  Cheshuut  had  quite  recovered  her  habitual 
gaiety  by  this  -time,  and  dismissed  James  Penwyn's 
death  as  a  subject  that  was  done  with  for  the 
moment,  merely  expressing  her  intention  of  reading 
the  details  of  the  event  in  the  newspapers,  at  her 
leisure. 

'•  And  so,  my  dear  Madge,  Mr.  Penwyn  wrote  to 
you  immediately,"  she  saiil.  "  Doesn't  that  look 
rather  as  if  there  were  same  kind  of  understanding  be- 
tween you  V ' 

"  There  was  uo  nnderstpnding  between  us.  Lady 
Cbeshunt,  except  that  I  could  never  be  Mr.  Penwyn's 
wife  while  he  was  a  poor  man.  He  understood  that 
perfectly.  I  told  him  in  the  plainest,  hardest  words, 
like  a  woman  of  the  world,  as  I  am." 

"  You  needn't  say  that  so  contemptuously,  Madge, 
I'm  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  I  own  it  without  a 
blush.  What's  the  us3  of  living  in  the  world  if  you 
don't  acquire  worldly  wisdom.  It's  like  living  ever  so 
long  in  a  loreign  country  without  learning  the  lan- 
guage— and  implies  egregious  stupidity.  And  so  you 
told  Churobill  Penwyn  that  you  couldn't  marry  liim 
on  account  of  his  poverty  ;  aud  you  pledged  yourself 
to  wait  ten  or  twenty  years  for  him,  I  suppose,  and 
refuse  every  decent  ofler  for  his  s.nke  " 

"Xo,  Lady  Cheshunt;  I  promised  nothing." 
"  Well,  my  dear,  Providence  has  been  very  good  to 
you  ;  for,  no  doubt,  if  Mr.  Penwyn  had  remained  poor 
you'd  have  made  a  fool  of  yourself  sooner  or  later  for 
his  sake,  and  gone  to  live  in  Bloomsbury,  where  even 
I  couldn't  have  visited  j^ou  pn  account  of  my  servants. 
One  might  get  over  that  sort  of  thing  one'sself,  but 
coachrrien  are  so  particular  where  they  wait."* 

Her  ladj'ship  rattled  on  for  another  quarter  of  an 
hour,  prouii.sed  M-idge  to  come  and  stay  at  Penwyn 
Manor  with  her  by-and-by — congratulated  Viola  on  her 
sister's  good  fortune — hoped tliat  her  dear  Madge  would 
make  a  point  of  spending  the  season  in  Londtjn,  when 
he  became  Jlrs.  Penwyn  ;  while  Madge  sat  unrespou- 
dve.  hardly  li.stening  to  this  tlow  of  common;  l.(ce,  but 
hinking  how   awful  fortune  was  when  it  came  thus 
■udilenly,  and  hnd  death  for  its  herald.    She  felt  re- 
ieved  when  Lady  Cheshunt  gathered  up  her  silken 
irain  for  the  last  time,  aud  went  rustling  downstairs 
•  o  the  elegant  Victoria  which  appeared  far  too  fairy- 
Ike  a  vehifile  to  contain  that  bulky  matron. 

•' Thank  heaven  she's  gons,"  cried  Madge.  "  How  she 
loes  talk." 

"  Yes,  dear  ;  but  she  is  always  kind,"  pleaded  Viola, 
*and  so  fond  of  you." 
Madge  put  her  arms  round  the  girl  and  kisned  her 

passionately.  That  sisterly  love  of  hers  was  almost 
the  strongest  feeling  in  her  breast,  and  all  Madge's 
affections  were  strwic.  She  had  no  milk-and-water 
luve. 

'■  Dearest,"  she  said  softly,  "  how  happy  we  can  be 
Qow.  I  hope  it  isn't  wicked  to  be  happy,  when  fortune 
comes  to  us  in  such  a  dreaclful  manner.  " 

"  You  do  care  a  little  for  Mr.  Penwyn,  then,  dear," 
laid  Vii.la,  without  entering  upon  this  somewhat  ob- 
scure (p.et-tion. 

"  I  love  him  with  tdl  my  heart  and  soul." 

"Oh,  Madge,  and  you  never  told  me." 

"  Why  tell  you  somethirg  that  mi^ht  make  you  un- 
ianpy  <  I  should  never  have  dreamt  of  marrying 
;;h\;ri.;liill  but  for  this  turn  in  Fortune's  wheel.  I 
^•auted  to  njake  what  is  called  a  good  man-iage,  for  your 
lake,  darliug,  more  than  for  my  own.  I  wanted  to 
win  a  happy  home  for  you,  so  that  when  your  time 
came  to  maiTy  you  might  not  be  pressed  or  harassed 
by  worldly  people  as  I  have  been,  and  might  follow  the 
diotntes  of  your  own  heart." 

"  Oh,  Madge,  you  are  quite  too  good,"  cried  Viola, 
with  en-hu?.iusiii. 

"  And  we  may  be  very  happy;  mayn't  we,  my  pet  ?" 
continued  the  eider,  "  living  together  at  a  picturesque 
aid  place  in  Cornwall,  with  the  great  waves  of  the 
Atiaiitic  rolling  up  to  the  edge  of  uur  grounds — ^and  in 
London  sometimes,  if  Churchill  likes — and  knowing  no 
more  of  ilebt  aud  difficulty,  or  cutting  and  contriving 
ii. .  as  to  look  like  ladies  upon  the  income  of  ladies'  maids. 
Lii'e  will  begin  afresh  for  u?,  Viola." 

'•  Poor  papa!"  sigh'd  Viola;  you'll  be  Lied  to  hirt(, 
,7or  t  you,  Madge 

'•■  >ly  .ie  ireftt,  ;  on  know  that  I  love  him.  Papa  will 
5   V  rv  piail,  lieii^iid  upon  it.  and  he  will  like  to  go 

■a  !:  to  t.irt  old  b:n.he!or'."i  ways,  I  dare  •ny.  now  that 
be  «•  11  ri>.t  bo  burtheued    with  two  marriageable 

<;.li..htt:rr." 


"  '^en  will  you  be  married,  Madge  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  for  ever  so  long,  dear  ;  not  for  a  twelve- 
month, I  should  think.  Churchill  will  be  in  mourning 
for  his  cousin,  and  it  wouldn't  look  well  for  him  to 
marry  soon  after  such  a  dreadful  event." 

"I  suppose  not.    Are  you  to  see  hitn  soon  V 
"  Very  soon,  love.    Here  is  his  postscript." 
Madge  read  the  last  lines  of  her  lover's  letter.    "  I 
shall  come  back  to  town  directly  the  inquest  is  over 
and  all  arrangements  made,  and  my  first  visit  shall  be 
to  you." 

"  Of  course.  And  you  really,  really  love  him,  Madge?" 
asked  Viola,  anxiously. 

"  Really,  really  ?  But  why  ask  that  question,  Viola, 
after  what  I  told  you  just  now  V' 

"  Only  because  you've  taken  me  by  surprise,  dear  ; 
and — don't  be  angry  with  me,  Madge — because 
Churchill  Penwyn  has  never  been  a  favourite  of  mine. 
But  of  course  now  I  shall  begin  to  like  him  immensely. 
You're  so  much  a  better  judge  of  character  than  I  am, 
you  see,  Madge;  and  if  you  think  him  good  and  true 

"I  have  never  thought  of  his  goodness  or  his  truth," 
said  Madge,  with  rather  a  gloomy  look.  ''  I  only  know 
that  I  love  him." 

CHAPTER  XVL 
"theue  is  a  history  in  all  hts'b  lives." 
Upon  his  return  to  London,  Churchill  lost  very  little 
time  before  presenting  himself  in  Cavendish-row.  He 
did  not  go  there  on  the  day  of  his  cousiu's  funeral. 
That  gloomy  ceremonial  had  unfitted  him  for  social 
pleasures,  above  all  for  commune  with  so  bright  a  spirit 
as  Madge  Belling^iam.  He  felt  as  if  to  go  to  her  .straight 
from  that  place  of  tombs  would°b?  to  carry  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  grave  into  her  home.  The  funeral  seemed 
to  affect  him  more  than  such  a  solemnity  might  hive 
been  supposed  to  affect  a  man  of  his  philosophical 
texnper.  But,  then,  these  quiet,  reserved  men — men 
who  hold  themselves  in  check,  as  it  were — are  some- 
times men  of  deepest  feeling.  So  Mr.  Pergament 
thought  as  he  stood  opposite  the  new  maetor  of  Piuwyu 
in  the  vault  at  Kensal-green,  and  watched  his  pallid 
fai-e — the  settled  gloom  of  his  brow. 

Churchill  drove  straight  tack  to  the  Temple  with 
Mr.  Pergament  'or  his  companion,  that  gentleman 
being  anxious  to  return  to  New-square  for  his  after- 
noon letters  before  going  dnwn  to  his  luxurious  villa 
at  Beckenham,  whci-e  he  lived  sumptuously,  or — as 
his  enemies  averred — battened,  ghoul-like,  on  the 
rotten  carcasses  of  the  defunct  chancery  suit?  which  he 
had  lost.  From  Kens.il-green  to  Fleet-street  seemed 
an  interminable  pilgrimage  in  that  gloomy  vehicle. 
Mr.  Pergament  and  his  client  had  exhausted  their  con- 
versational power*  on  the  way  to  the  cmetery,  and 
now  on  the  return  home  l;ad  but  little  to  say  for 
themselves.  It  was  a  blazing  summer  a'ternoon — an 
August  day  which  had  slipped  unawares  into  .Tvme 
through  an  error  in  the  calendar.  The  mourning  co.ich 
was  like  a  locomotive  oven  ;  the  shabby  suburban 
thoroughfares  seemed  baking  under  the  pitiless  sky. 
Never  hod  the  Harrow-road  looked  dustier  ;  never  had 
the  Edgeware-rnad  looked  untidier  or  more  out  at 
elbows  than  to-day. 

"  How  I  detest  the  ragged  fringe  of  shabby  subuibs 
that  hangs  round  London  !  "  said  Mr.  Penwyn.  It  was 
the  first  remark  he  had  made  after  half  an  hour's 
thoughtful  silence. 

His  only  reply  from  the  solicitor  was  a  gentle  snore — 
a  snore  that  sounded  full  of  placid  enjoyment.  Per- 
haps there  is  nothing  more  dreamily  delightful  than  a 
stolen  doze  on  a  sultry  afternocn,  lulled  by  the  move- 
ment of  wheels. 

"  How  the  fellow  sleeps,"  muttered  Mr.  Penwyn,  al- 
most savajely.  "  I  wish  I  had  the  kn"ck  of  »le  piug 
like  that." 

It  is  the  curse  of  these  hyperactive  intellects  to  bt- 
strangers  to  rest. 

The  carriage  drew  up  at  one  of  the  Temple  gates  at 
]a?t,  and  Mr.  Pergament  woke  with  a  start,  jerked 
into  the  waling  world  again  by  that  sudd(  n  pull  up. 

•'  Bless  my  soul  !"  exclaimed  the  lawyer  ;  "  I  wa.s 
asleep." 

"  Di<ln't  you  know  ?"  asked  Churchill,  rather  pet- 
tishly. 

■  N<.t  the  least  idea.  Weather  very  oppressi' e. 
H '  le  we  are  at  yi>ur  place.  Dear  ipc  !  By  the  w,iy, 
wh  n  do  yi'U  t;  mk  of  going  do'^  n  to  Penwyn.' 

'  "i'he  day  after  to-mon-ow.  I  shrndd  like  you  to 
go  with  uje  .md  put  me  into  formal  pos.-^ession  ;  and 
you  may   as  well  take        title  deeds  d'jwn  with  you. 


I  lie  to  have  these  things  in  my  own  poseeeeioQ,  Tha 

leases  you  can,  of  course,  retain." 

Mr.  Pergament,  hardly  quite  awake  as  yet,  was  soma. 

what  taken  aback  by  this  ref^uest.  The  title  deeds  oi 
the  Penw^-n  estate  had  been  in  the  offices  of  Pergament 
and  Pergament  for  half  a  century.  This  new  lord  of 
the  manor  promised  to  he  sharper  even  than  the  old 
squire,  Nicholas  Penwyn,  who  among  some  ribald  te- 
nants of  the  estate  had  been  known  as  Old  Nick.  . 

"  If  you  wish  it,  of  course — yes— assuredly,"  said 
Mr  Pergament,  and,  on  this,  with  a  curt  good  day  from 
Churchill,  they  parted. 

"  How  property  changes  a  man,"  thought  the  solici- 
tor, as  the  coach  carried  him  to  New-square.  "  That 
young  man  looks  as  if  he  had  the  cares  of  a  nation  on 
his  shoulders.  Odd  notion  his,  w,anting  to  keep  the 
title  deeds  in  his  ov/d  custody.  However,  I  suppose  ha 
won't  take  his  business  out  of  our  hands,  and,  if  ha 
should,  we  can  do  without  it." 

Churchill  went  up  to  his  chambers,  on  a  third  floor. 
They  had  a  sombre  and  chilly  look  in  their  spotless 
propriety,  even  on  this  warm  summer  afternoon.  Tho 
rooms  wtre  on  the  shady  side  of  the  way,  and  saw  not 
the  sun  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Very  neatly  kept  and  furnished  were  those  haeheloi 
apartments — the  silting  room,  at  once  ofijce  and  living 
room,  the  goods  and  chattels  in  it  perhaps  worth  flv« 
and  twenty  pounds.  An  ancient  and  faded  Turkey 
carpet,  carefully  darned  by  the  deft  fingers  of  a  jobbing 
upholstress  whom  Churchill  sometimes  'employed  to 
keep  things  in  order  ;  faded  green  cloth  curtains,  aa 
old  oak  knee-hule  desk,  solid,  substantial,  shabby,  witl 
all  the  papers  upon  !t  neatly  assorted — the  inkstant 
stainless,  and  well  supplied  ;  a  horse-hair  covered  arn*  ■ 
chair,  high-backed,  square,  brass-nailed,  of  a  remoto 
era,  but  omfortable  withal  ;  armless  chiiu-s  of  the 
same  period,  with  an  unknown  crest  erabhzoned  oa 
their  mahogany  backs  ;  a  battered  old  bookcase,  filled 
with  law  books;  only  oiie  shelf  reserved  for  that  lighter 
literattire  whiih  soothes  the  weariness  of  the  student ; 
every  object  as  bright  as  labour  and  furniture  polish 
could  make  it,  everything  in  its  place  ;  a  room  in  whicb 
an  ancient  spinster,  skilled  in  the  government  <  f  her 
one  domestic,  could  have  discovered  no  ground  for  a 
complaint. 

Churchill  looked  round  the  room  with  a  thought- 
ful smile — not  altogether  joyous — as  he  seated  him- 
self in  his  arm  chair  and  oiieiied  a  neat  cigar  box  da 
the  table  at  his  side. 

'■  How  plainly  the  stamp  of  poverty  shows  upoa 
everything  :"  he  snid  t/i  him.^elf ;  "  the  furniture  the 
mere  refuse  of  an  ^tuction  room,  furbished  and  poUshed 
into  decency;  the  faded  curt.Tins,  where  there  is  hardly 
any  colour  visible,  except  the  neutral  tints  of  decay; 
the  darned  carpet — premeditated  poverty,  as 
Sheridan  calls  it — the  mark  of  the  beast 
shows  itself  on  all.  And  yet  I  have  knowu 
some  not  all  unhappy  hours  in  this  room— ^patient 
nights  of  study — the  fire  of  ambition— the  sunlight 
of  hope—  h'  tirs  ui  which  I  deomed  that  fame  and  for- 
tune were  waiting  tor  me  down  the  long  vista  of  ini 
dustrious  years— hours -when  I  felt  myself  strong  in 
patience  and  resolve  !  I  shall  think  of  these  noqis 
som' times  in  my  few  life — dream  if  them,  peihaps-.-« 
fancy  myself  back  agnin.  ' 

He  sat  musiug  for  a  long  time — so  lost  in  though* 
that  he  forgot  to  lisht  the  cig.ir  which  he  had  taken 
from  his  case  lust  ni'A-.  He  ui.ke  from  that  long  re- 
verie with  a  s'-gh,  gave  his  shoulders  an  impatient 
shrug,  as  if  he  would  have  .-bikeu  off  ideas  that 
troublfd  him,  and  tocjk  a  volume  at  random  froro  a 
neat  little  book  stand  ou  his  table— where  about  half 
a  dozen  favourite  volumes  stood  ranged,  all  of  the 
cynical  sch<'ol — Rabelais,  Sterne,  Goethe's  "  Faust," 
Voltaire — n<,t  books  that  make  a  man  better — if  one 
excepts  Goetlie,  whose  masterwork  is  the  gospel  of  a 
great  teacher.  I'uder  that  outer  husk  of  bitterness 
how  much  sweetnes-i  I  With  thut  cynicitm,  what 
j  depth  of  t' udi'ine-'j  I 

Cliuri  U  ll'f  hf.nd  lighted  unHW-- res  uprn  ■■'Faust."  He 
I  opened  tlic  vohirne  at  thi  t  uiightiest  drama,  and  read 
Ion — read  until  the  wea:ii.d  atciileut  stood  before  Lim, 
tempting  destiny  with  his  discontent— read  until  the 
1  book  dropjied  from  his  hand,  aud  he  sat,  fixed  as  a 
•statue,  staring  at  the  ground,  in  a  gluouiy  reverie. 

'■-Vfter  all,  <li.-conteiit  is  your  true  tempter— the 
.fiend  whose  wli;.-*pt  r  for  ever  assails  man's  ear.  Who 
I  couM  be  V  isf  r  than  Faust,  and  y<  t  how  eaty  a  dupe  ! 
Veil,  I  h:tve  i:iy  Margaiet,  at  le;.st  ;  and  neither  man 
]ii-T  any  evil  spirit  tiiat  ■^alks  the  earth  in  .-bape  im- 
.  phlptb'e  to  m.in  shall  tvci  come  'outweiu  us  two." 

Churchill  lighted  his  cigar,  and  left  his  quiet  ri5oai, 
I  which  seemed  to  him  just  now  to  b?  u'.ipleasactly  oc- 
;  cupied  by  that  urcanny  pcudle  wh'ch  the  Seraiao 


THE  PENNY  DK8PAT0H. 


doctor  brought  home  with  him.  He  •went  to  the 
Temple  Gardens,  and  walked  up  and  down  by  the  cool 
river,  over  which  the  mists  of  evening  were  gently 
creeping,  like  a  veil  of  faintest  grey.  It  wns  before 
the  days  of  the  embankment,  and  the  Templars  still 
possessed  their  peaceful  walk  on  the  brink  of  the  river. 

Here  Churchill  Avalked  till  late,  thinking, — always 
thinking, — property  has  so  many  cares  ;  and  then,  when 
other  people  were  meditating  supper,  went  into  Fltet- 
Btreet  to  a  restaurant  that  was  ju.«t  about  closing,  and 
ordered  his  tardy  dinner.  Even  when  it  came,  he 
seemed  to  have  but  a  sorry  appetite,  and  only  took 
his  pint  of  claret  with  relish.  He  was  looking  forward 
eagerly  to  the  morrow,  when  he  should  see  IMadge  Bel- 
lingham,  and  verily  begin  his  new  life.  Hitherto  he 
had  known  only  the  disagi^^eables  of  his  position — the 
inquest — the  funeral.  To-morrow  he  was  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  prosperity. 

,  (To  be  Continued.) 


MR.  BRIGHT  ON  INTEMPERANCE. 
In  the  Convocation  of  the  Society  of  Frienda,  in 
Itondon,  during  a  discussion  upon  some  suggestion."! 
thiit  the  meeting  should  take  political  action  in  favour 
of  temperance  principles,  the  Right  Hon  John  Bright 
said  the  position  he  took  on  this  question  differed  very 
muoh  from  that  taken  by  very  many  Friends.  Pie 
found  that  they  were  always  crying  to  Parliament  for 
the  core  of  this  great  e\'il,  and  the  present  proposi- 
tions before  them,  ranging  from  firstly  up  to  sixthly, 
showed  that  they  adhered  to  that  course.  They  ask 
for  things  to  be  done  which  they  know,  and  all  know, 
at  the  present  time,  with  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion,  were  impossible  to  be  done.  The  asking  for 
these  things  in  itself  revealed  an  amount  of  simph- 
^ity  which  could  not  be  understood  by  him.  It  was  for 
i'arhament  to  make  such  changes  as  (for  instance)  the 
sl'.utting  up  of  public-houses  when  decent  and  well- 
be^haved  people  would  be  indoors  and  abed  to  preserve 
ortf  er  in  the  streets.  Thus  Parliament  would  do  all 
thai  was  necessary  for  the  public  good,  and  for  the 
proper  administration  of^,police  regulations.  If  all  those 
thingiS  were  done,  and  if  the  public-houses  weie  closed 
on  Stmdaya  ;  if  the  hours  of  sale  were  shortened,  if  li- 
cences were  taken  from  the  grocers,  the  amount  of 
drinking,  which  was  so  absolutely  appalling,  would  be 
but  little  lessened,  and  it  would  make  almost  no  diffe- 
rence to  the  great  question.  For  instance,  in  Scotland, 
at  a  place  he  visited  every  year,  and  where  he  was  but 
eix  weeks  ago,  when  walking  on  a  Sunday  down  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  glens,  where  nature  seemed  to 
have  placed  its  loveliest,  and  where  one  might  indeed 
think  there  were  no  vices  to  be  found,  yet  from  the 
only  public  house  for  many  miles  he  saw  some  men 
reel  drunk  from  the  whiskey  supplied  to  them.  "What 
legislation  could  do  in  the  pfesent  state  of  public 
opinion  was  pretty  nearly  nothing.  He  met  a  minister 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Scotland  who  brought  out 
■whiskey  and  asked  him  to  drink.  He  told  him  he 
was  surprised  he  did  so,  wh?n  the  minister  replied 
that  he  objected  to  the  custom  as  he  (Mr.  Bright) 
did  ;  but  were  he  to  refuse  to  ofler  it  V>  his  friends  he 
would  he  stigmatised  as  mean  and  unsocial.  As  long 
as  this  state  of  things  existed  Parliament  need  not, 
and  ought  not,  to  do  anything  further  than  was  just 
necessary  to  preserve  order  in  the  streets.  Those  who 
advocated  these  changes  were  always  pointing  to 
the  United  States  ;  but  surely  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
from  which  an  epistle  had  been  read,  (he  opinion 
prevalent  among  the  population  there  had  rendered 
legislation  possible — an  opinion  very  different 
from  the  opinion  here.  Because  there  public 
opinion  was  favourable  to  it,  legislation  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  If  Parliament  were  to  pass  such 
laws  as  those  propo.'.ed  by  msny  of  the  friends  of  tem- 
erance  legislation,  the  very  next  week  they  would 
ave  to  repeal  them,  and  the  vv  hole  city  of  London 
would  be  in  riot,  revolt,  and  insurrection.  Against 
p-jbiic  opinion  Parliament  could  have  no  power  more 
thon  the  meanest  citizen.  He  had  during  many  years 
been  urged  to  take  these  questions  undor  his  notice, 
md  he  had  been  induced  to  lonk  very  carefully  to  what 
ivas  the  mode  in  which  this  evil  could  be  touched. 
•  believed  it  ^\o„lrl  never  be  touched  unless  the 
thoughtful,  eeriou.-  mpn,  beginning  with'  the  ministers 
^f  the  Gospel,  and  all  those  who  went  to  places  of 
worship  fr:r  oth»r  reasons  than  fashion,  should 
regard  the  question  of  intemperance  as  one  of  the 
great  evils  they  have  to  overconi".  If  the  ministers 
in  the  churches  would  drink,  a  good  many  of  their  con- 
grfl«»t*f  nj»  would  favour  thia  evjl  of  intemperance  in 


of  America  a  groat  amount  of  feeling  on  behalf  of 
the  temperance  question.  Yet  tl'.oir  attempts  h;ive  to 
a  very  large  degree  failed,  because  there  was  a  large 
people  outside  this  opinion  of  which  he  had  spoken. 
He  had  come  to  the  opinion  that  unless  the  reh- 
gious  portion  of  this  country  would  tp.ke  up  this 
question  there  was  no  hope  for  it  whatever, 
Lately,  in  convocation  they  had  discussed  this  ques- 
tion. In  Scotland  it  had  been  di.scufsed.  A 
large  body  of  Independent  ministers  liad  taken 
it  up.  Among  the  Wesleyan  body  it  had  been  taken 
up.  But  until  all  ministers  took  it  up  he  did  not 
think  it  possible  to  touch  it  at  all.  At  present,  ac- 
cording to  cu.stom,  wines  must  be  upun  one  tiiblos 
to  ornament  them,,  and  form  the  staple  of  the  conver- 
sation, which  is  about  their  qualities  and  prices.  One 
Friend  had  said  that  he  had  not  tak<5n  intoxicating 
drinks  for  thirty-five  years.  He  (Mr.  Bright)  would 
not  say  he  had  abstained  for  so  long,  but  for  thirty- 
four  years — from  the  time  he  became  a  house- 
holder— he  had  not  bought  any  wine  or  spirituous 
liquor  whatever  ;  he  had  in  hi.'  house  no  decanters, 
and  he  thought  he  had  no  v.'ine-glatses,  and  had  not 
had  them  since  18-39,  when  he  took  to  housekeeping. 
It  h.ul  cost  him  some  inconvenience  and  trouble,  but 
altogether  he  had  had  no  occasion  to  regret  the  steps 
he  then  took,  whilst  he  might  say  imit  if  he  had  ag.iin 
to  live  those  thiaty-four  years  he  doubtpd  v.'bether  he 
should,  considering  the  difficulries  occasioned  thereby, 
take  such  a  step  again.  He  did  not,  therefore,  pro- 
fess to  t)e  bettar  than  other  people.  He  believed  that 
it  would  be  an  advantage  which  no  words  in  our  lan- 
guage would  be  at  all  adequate  to  describe  if  those 
who  tried  to  do  anything  for  their  fellows  would  try 
to  bring  about  a  current  of  national  opinion  in  favour 
of  abstinence  from  a  source  of  so  m.ucii  evil.  He 
thought  the  yearly  meeting  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  of  legisfation.  Their  sphere  of  dutyi 
was  IXi  their  own  homes. 


THE  LAST  FAREWELL. 

Come  near  to  me,  true  wife — 

Como  near  to  me  ! 
Though  Tiearly  doue  with  life, 

Thou'rt  dear  to  mo. 
So  dear,  I  may  not  tell 

The  pauys  ray  heart  can  swell 
In  biddiug  thee  farewell. 
My  wife  ! 

Come  near  to  me,  true  wife; 

Though  s"ou  to  jiart. 
Still  const  thou  soothe  the  strife 

That  tears  my  heart  ! 
Thy  gentle  hands'  caress, 
Thy  voice  of  tenderness 
Still,  still  bath  power  to  bless. 
Sweet  wife  I 

Com£  lay  thy  chGok  to  mine  I 

Como  close  to  me  ! 
I  feel  these  arms  of  thino. 

But  cannot  see  f 
Yet,  oh  I  within  my  brain, 
Tl;rouq;h  all  this)  night  of  pain, 
Thy  spirit  form  has  lain, 
Dea?  v.;if  e  1 

Come  near— come  closer  yet; 

To  choe  I've  cliuig 
Through  liXo  since  hrst  we  mot, 

\Vhea  wo  were  young ; 
And  we  shall  meet  onco  mora, 
When  all  these  pangs  are  o'er, 
As  youiig— ay,  younger  than  heforo. 
True  \vife  ! 


A  brace  of  valuable  pointers,  from  the  celebrated 
kennels  of  Lord  Viscount  Dowue,  Danby  Lodge, 
Cleveland,  was  sold  last  week  by  his  lordsliip  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  delivered  to  the  Imperial 
trainers  in  London. 

The  Jewish  Mechanics'  Sabbath  Observance  Society 
is  (says  the  Jewish  World)  making  steady  progress, 
and  bids  fair  to  become  a  great  success.  Amongst  its 
honorary  members  are  the  Kev.  the  Chief  Rabbi,  Mr. 
N.  M.  de  Rothscliild,  M.P.,  Sir.  F.  D.  Mocatta,  Mr. 
Samuel  Montagu,  &o. 

lii!  EAKi- AST.— Eprs's  Cocoa  —Gi{.4TErt  L  AND  Comforting 
— "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  ot  the  tine  proi)erties  of  well-selected 
cocoa,  iSIr,  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
dolicatoly  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors'  bills."— Ct"t!  Sevpi-ce  Gazctt".  Made  simply  with 
Boiling  Water  or  Milk.  Sold  by  ('irocers  in  packets  only, 
lal died— "  James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homcopatluc  Chemists 
4*^,  Threnduccdle-street,  and  170  Piccadilly  ;  \Vorks,  Euston- 
road,  London 

Manufacture  of  Cocoa —"We  will  now  give  an  account 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  Jauios  Eppsaud  Co.  ,manu. 
facturers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston- 
jre«4J^eadoB."-''See  Article  ia  CaascWt  Uouseheld  <Jvi<l^ 


EPITAPHIANA. 

[Specially  contributed.] 
Sygon  ha»  pi  yrerved  the  follov/ing  inscription  from 
a  giaveotuno  in  the  churchyard  of  Coruhalton,  Surrey, 
to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Humphreys,  a  barbe* 
(noted  equally  for  his  corpulence  and  activity  as  a  dan» 
cer)  : — 

Tom  Humphreys  lies  here,  by  death  beguHod, 
Who  never  did  harm  to  man,  woman,  or  child; 
And  since  w  ithout  (oe  no  m;iii  e'er  was  known, 
Poor  Torn  v.ds  uubody's  foe  but  his  own. 
I.ie  light  on  him,  earth,  for  none  would  than  ha 
(Though  heavy  ni.s  bull:;  trip  it  lighter  on  theo. 

On  Martha  Snell,  and  a  similar  one  in  Stavertoa 

Churchyard  : — 

Poor  Martha  Snell  I  her's  gone  away. 
Her  w<iulJ  if  her  conld,  bul  hercouidn't,  Btayj 
Hor'd  two  sore  legs,  and  a  badish  cough, 
tsm  But  her  legi  it  •.\'ab  as  canied  her  oif. 

On  an  undertaker  : — 

Here  lies  Kob  Master,  faith  !  'twas  very  hard 

To  take  away  an  honest  Robin's  breath  ; 
Yet  .Surely  Uobin  was  full  well  prepared, 
For  he  was  always  looking  out  £jr  death. 

Walton  Churchyard  : — 
Too  virtuous,  kind,  and  just,  with  mortals  to  remain, 
God  thought  fit  by  the  explosion  of  the  mtlU  to  talce  him 
back  again. 

On  a  cricketer,  in  a  cemetery  near  Salisbury 
I  bowl'd,  I  struck,  I  caught,  I  stopp'd. 

Sure  life's  a  game  of  cricket; 
I  block'd  with  care,  with  caution  popp'd. 

Yet  Death  has  hit  my  wicket. 

In  Beckley  Church,  acd  also  in  ITe'wport  Clmrcll* 

yard,  Gloucestershire  (writted  by  Swift) : — 
Kure  lie.s  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's  fool. 

Meu  called  him  Dickey  Poarce ; 
Hie  folly  served  to  m.ike  folks  laugh 
Whfcu  wit  and  mirth  were  eciirco. 

Poor  Dick,  alaa!  is  dead  and  gone. 

What  signiliea  to  cry  ? 
Dickies  enough  are  left  behind 

Xo  laugh  at  by-and-by. 

In  Hackney  Churchyard.    On  one  Peter  Stiller  ^— 

As  still  as  Death  poor  Peter  lies. 

And  Stiller  when  alive  was  he, 
Still  not  without  a  hope  to  rise, 

Though  Stiller,  thea  he  still  wM  be. 

In  Watton  Churchyard,  Norfolk: — 

Underneath  tliis  sod  lies  John  Roand, 
Who  was  lost  at  sea  and  never  found. 

Another  : — 

Here  lies,  cnt  down  like  unripe  fruit. 

The  wife  of  Master  Amoa  Shute. 
She  died  of  drinking  too  much  coflee. 

At  St.  Albau's  :— 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mfas  Martha  GWynB, 

Who  was  so  very  pure  v/ithin. 
She  burst  the  outtir  shell  of  sin. 
And  fiatch'd  herself  a  cherubim. 

In  Plymouth  Old  Chtirchyard 

Here  lies  the  body  of 

Thomas  'Vernon, 
Tho  only  surviviflg  so3 
of 

Admiral  Temon. 

In  London  Cliurcliyard  : — 

Here  lies  tho  body  of  Thomas  Proctor, 

Who  lived  and  died  without  a  doctor. 

On  the  death  of  his  first  son,  by  Ben  Jonson  : — 
Rest  iu  soft  peace,  and,  asfd,  say,  Here  doth  lie 
{Ben  Jon  his  best  piece  of  pootry  1 
For  whose  sake  flenceforth  all  his  Terse  be  SQch 
As  what  he  loves  may  never  like  too  much. 

From  Bolton-Ie-Moors  Churchyard  : — 
Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Frederic  Webb,  coach  proprieton 
c>f  the  llim  of  Webb,  Houldea,  and  Co.,  of  BolltOD,  who  de" 
parted  this  lifa  the  7th  Decumber,  l.v_;i.  Not  being  able  to 
combat  the  malevolence  ot  his  enemies,  who  soUj;ht  his  de- 
struction, wastakeu  prematurely  from  an  alicctionate,  loving 
wife  and  iiifaut  child,  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a  good  hus- 
band, whose  worth  ^^  aa  unknown,  and  who  died  an  hones* 
man. 

At  Hlghgate  Cemetery  may  be  seen  a  monument  erected  to 
tho  memory  of  Lillywhita,  the  celebrated  cricketer,  and  it  h.-« 
a  signiUcantemblom,  being  marked  with  a  cricket  upset  bv  j 
ball. 


Becker  Bros.'  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2«.  lOd.  per  11>.,  Is  a 
combination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  all 
that  is  reoulsite  to  make  leaDerfect.  7  SouthGreatGeoree  s- 
•treet.  DubliA, 
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A  HINT  TO  WIVES. 

Fred.  Dij-ton  assisted  his  ■wife's  cousin,  Jenny 
Bearles,  into  the  carriage  that  was  waiting  for  lier  at 
Uio  station. 

She  had  been  his  wife's  bridesmaid,  and  he  sighed  as 
he  loaked  into  her  smiling  face. 

It  was  three  years  since  that  so-called  happy  event 
occuired,  but  though  she  was  a  trifle  more  staid  and 
dignified,  she  Lad  the  same  happy  smile,  the  neat,  trim 
&pl)eariinc3  that  he  so  well  remembered. 

"You  will  find  Fanny  a  good  deal  altered,"  La  said; 
fts  he  took  a  seat  by  her  side. 

Jennj-  cast  a  somewhat  surprised  glance  at  the  grave 
face  of  the  speaker. 

"  Y»'hy  ?  how  ?    Has  she  been  ill  ?" 

"Well,  no,  I  can't  say  that  she  has  been  ill,"  was 
the  hesitating  reply;  "  but  she — she's  changed.  Mar- 
riage doesn't  seem  to  have  agi-eed  with  Lcr  very  well. 

The  laugh  tliat  ended  these  words  Bounded  rather 
forced.  Perhaps  he  felt  the  implication  conveyed  by 
ILem — or  rather  the  fact  itselL 

Jenny  looked  earnestly  into  thefi-ank,  kindly  face  of 
the  speaker. 

Was  it  Lis  fault  ?  for  there  must  be  a  fault  sonje- 
where. 

The  Louse,  as  the  carriage  stopped  in  front  of  it, 
looked  as  if  it  was  all  shut  up. 

If  Jenny  had  expected  to  see  her  cousin  in  the  ball, 
»Le  was  disappointed. 

Fred,  looked  slightly  disconcerted  as  he  glanced 
wound. 

"  Fauny'^  in  Ler  room,  I  suppose  ;  I'll  Lunt  Ler  up. 
Ah!  there  you  are.  Fan." 

Here  a  dowdily-dressed  woman  made  Ler  appearance 
at  the  otLcr  end  of  the  Lall,  whom  Jenny  would  Lave 
faOed  to  recognise  Lad  it  not  been  for  the  warm  em- 
brace and  eager  greeting. 

After  leading  the  way  to  tlie  dark  and  ra'Ler  untidy 
eitting-room,  Fanny's  unimatiun,  all  at  once,  forsook 
her  ;  and,  throwing  Lerself  upon  the  tofa,  she  burst 
Into  tears,  much  to  Jenny's  surprise  and  consterna- 
tion. 

"  The  sight  of  you  reminds  me  so  of  the  Lappy  past!" 
sighed  Fanny,  as  she  wiped  away  Ler  tears. 

"  And  tLe  present  is  no  loss  Lapjiy,  1  hope  ?"  sug- 
gested Jenny,  feeling  for  her  cousin's  husband,  who 
looked  foolishly  conscious  that  he  was,  in  some  way, 
considered  to  be  at  fault. 

Fanny's  uiily  r.-ply  v/us  a  mouinful  shake  of  tlie  head,' 
which,  rijjiitly  iiiierpreted,  mennt  tliat  she  never  ex- 
pected to  be  so  L;>ppy  a.'jain  so  long  na  she  lived. 

Putting  his  Lands  in  Lis  pocket,  Frcd.wrJked  to  the 
window,  whistling  softly  to  himself,  with  an  ill  dis- 
Bemblfcd  air  of  uncouceni. 

"  If  you  knew  Low  that  noise  goes  through  my  head, 
Fred  I"  remonstrated  Fanny,  as  she  rang  for  Ann  to 
take  aivay  her  cousin's  things. 

Fr*l.  ceased  whistling,  taking  Limself  out  of  the 
room  ax,  the  s  irne  time. 

Fanny  gave  her  cousin  a  look,  as  much  as  to  say — 
*'  You  see  tLo  way  I  have  to  put  up  witL." 

As  soon  as  tLe  door  closed  after  Ler  Lut-band, 
Fanny  s  co  intenance  lust  its  disconsolate,  abused  ex- 
pressicn,  arid  sLe  commf.nced  tallung  with  Ler  visitor 
with  considerable  spirit  and  animation. 

Jenny  nosv  ^d  an  opportunity  to  observe  her  more 
pariicr.krly. 

It  was  nearly  dinner  time,  and  still  she  Lad  on  the 
calico  wrapper  that  she  Lad  wuin  at  breakfast ;  not 
mach  soiled,  but  ctill  faded  and  wrinkled. 

She  wore  neither  cuffs  nor  collar, ,  while  her  pretty 
1  r  wii  l-.air — pretty  when  properly  cared  for — was 
B  !  ootLed  o  -er  the  top,  and  tucked  back  of  Ler  ears  in 
tang'.ed  bunches. 

H  irfet.t  v/ere  tLrust  into  a  pair  of  old  slippers,  much 
too  1  xrgo  for  her,  and  down  at  the  heels. 

As  Jenny  looked  at  her,  she  could  hardly  believe 
tLat  it  was  Ler  cousin,  Fanny  Burns,  wLo  always  used 
to  look  fresL  and  neat,  so  smiling  and  happy. 

_  From  the  habit  of  giving  way  to  all  Ler  peevish  and 
d;-<  0:1  tented  feehngs  as  they  arose,  it  seemed  impos- 
eib'e  fi.r  her  to  look  pleasant  now,  when  sLe  tried, 
\^  r^ile  h'T  very  voice,  which  used  to  Lave  such  a  clear 
'I  i  1  chcerfiil  ring,  hnd  become  infected  by  them. 

In  aiunvciiag  and  asking  questions  the  time  passed 
l  ipidly,  until  it  was  nearly  time  for  dinner. 

"I  Lad  no  idea  it  was  eo  near  dinner  time,"  said 
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Jenny,  rising  to  hor  feet,  ks  ah©  slanoed  at  her  watclL 
"  I  sbill  Laraly  give  you  time  to  dresa." 

"Oh  1  I  shan't  make  any  change  in  my  dress; 
there'll  be  nobody  but  husband  at  dinner,  and  you 
won't  mind."  j. 

"  No,  certainly,  I  shan't  mind." 

There  was  more  than  thie  on  Jenny's  lip,  but  she 
checked  Lei'self. 

This  was  not  tLe  rigLt  time  to  speak,  even  if  she  had 
any  right  to  speak  at  all. 

There  could  s<'aroely  be  a  greater  contrast  than  those 
two  presented  at"  tLe  dinner  tiible,  botL  .of  nearly  tLo 
same  age,  and  botL  endowed  \vitL  more  tLan  usual 
personal  attractions. 

At  tLe  time  of  Ler  marriage  Fanny  Lad  been 
called  the  prettier,  but  it  was  quite  the  contrary  now, 
and  all  the  difl'erence  lay  in  the  taste  and  expression. 

Not  that  Jenny's  attire  was  either  gay  or  expensive. 

The  dress  was  a  simple  merino,  simply  made  and 
trimmed,  but  it  fitted  neatly  the  neat  waist  of  the 
■wearer.  I'he  cuffs  and  collar  were  white  and  fresh, 
with  a  knot  of  bright  ribbons  at  the  throut. 

Ou  the  contrary,  Fanny  wore  the  same  faded,  ill- 
fitting  dress  of  the  morning,  with  the  addition,  if  addi- 
tion it  could  be  called,  of  a  half-soiled  collar,  pinned 
awry,  and  fastened  with  a  bunch  of  dingy  ribbon. 

It  was  impossible  for  Fred  not  to  notice  the  differ- 
ence, and  make  a  mental  comment  on  it  not  very  Lat- 
tering  lo  the  wife  of  Lis  cLoice. 

TLo  contrast  was  too  marked  to  escape  Ler  notice, 
though  it  was  e.isy  to  see  that  she  ascribed  the  change 
to  tbeir  dill'eient  conditions. 

"  AL  !  you  won't  tLink  it's  wortL  wLile  to  fuss  so 
mucL  afteryou're  married,  Jen,"  sLe  said,  witL  a  laugL. 

"  FerLaps  Miss  Jenny  will  think  her  husband  worth 
dressing  for,"  retorted  Fred. 

"  If  she  does,  I  hope  it  w  ill  be  for  a  husband  who 
cares  enougli  for  ner  society  to  spend  one  evening  at 
home  out  of  six." 

Fred  turned  red  with  anger  and  mortificatiom 

It  was  evident  to  Jenny  that  this  would  not  have 
been  the  last  word  had  she  not  been  present. 

SLe  hastened  to  change  the  subject,  being  aided  in 
the  endeavour  by  the  advent  of  baby. 

It  WRS  a  lovely  child,  and  one  wquld  suppose  would 
be  an  additional  tie  to  bind  their  hearts  together  ;  but, 
instead  of  that,  was  a  bone  of  contention. 

Thus  matters  went  on  for  some  days.  Jenny  ob- 
seived  with  pain  that  Fred,  was  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing most  of  his  evenings  out.  For  a  while  after  sLe 
cameLe  stayed  in,  but,  mortified  as  well  as  irritated  by 
Lis  wife's  slovenly  appearance  and  fretful  complain- 
ings, lie  gradually  absented  Limself,  until  Le  rarely 
spent  an  evening  at  Lome. 

"  Is  Mr.  Dayton  out  tLis  evening  inquired  Jenny, 
as,  entering  the  sitting-room,  she  glanced  around. 

"You  never  need  ask  that  question,"  retilrned 
Fanny;  "he's  always  out." 

Jenny  had  long  wished  for  an  oppiortunity  to  talk 
with  lier  cousin.  After  a  moment's  grave  silence,  she 
said  : 

"And  do  you  know  what  the  end  of  this  will  be, 
Fanny  ?" 

"Kiiin,  I  suppose,"  was  the  bitter  response.  "  But 
there  Ls  no  help  for  it,  as  I  see.  It  in  something  for 
which  I  am  not  responsible." 

"  But  I  think  you  are,  Fanny." 

"  1  ?"  replied  Fanny,  opening  her  eyes  widely.  "  What 
can  you  mean  ?" 

"  Just  what  I  say,  my  dear  cousin.  When  you  mar- 
ried Frederick  Dayton,  no  man  was  more  domestically 
inclined  or  fonder  of  Lis  wife  and  Lome  tLan  Le." 

■'  He's  got  over  it  bravely  !"  exclaimed  Fanny,  witL 
a  bitter  laugb.  "  He  don't  act  as  if  Le  Lad  tLe 
slightest  affection  for  me,  ^nd  seems  to  prefer  any 
place  to  Lis  Lome." 

"  And  is  not  tLis,  in  a  great  measure,  your  own  fault, 
Fanny  '< 

Nay,  look  not  so  angr)',  dear  cousin  ;  I  love  you 
too  well  to  see  you  tLus  recklessly  tLrowing  away  your 
Lappiness  and  Lis.  Did  not  tLe  alteration  you  speak 
of  spring  from  tLe  cLange  in  yovi  ?  We  cannot  love 
what  is  unlovely.  No  man  can  love  a  wife  wLo  takes 
no  pains  to  make  Ler  per.son  neat  and  attractive,  oi^  a 
Lome  that  is  full  of  bickerings  and  di.?comiort.  Before 
your  marriage,  you  would  Lave  been  terrified 
at  the  idea  of  his  catching  a  glimpse  of  you  in  the 
attire  in  which  you  now  allow  him  to  sec  you  all  day. 
Why  should  you  seek  to  looji  less  pleasing  in  his  eyes 
now  than  then  ?" 

Fanny  glanced  at  the  opposite  mirror  that  revealed 
Eo  unflattering  a  tale,  colouring  with  anger  and  morti- 
fication. 

"  It  is  impo.'jsible  for  a  married  woman  to  dress  as 
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she  did  ■vyhen  a  girl,  and  no  man  has  a  right  -to  eipecft 
it." 

"  Eveiy  maa  has  a  right  to  expect  his  wife  to  hava 
sufiBcient  respect  for  him  to  present  a  neat  and  tidy 
appearance.  You  did  not  consider  it  too  much  troubli 
to  dress  wLeu  tLe  Judge  called  on  you.  And  las^ 
evening  at  tLe  party,  wLen  Mr.  Howard  picked  uj- 
your  LandkercLief,  you  received  it  witL  a  look  antf 
smOe  sucL  as  I  Lave  not  seen  you  bestow  upon  you* 
Lusband,  even  wLea  Le  took  twice  the  pains  to  pleas^ 
you."^ 

'■  Y.ou  are  very  severe,"  said  FiUmy,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tear.s. 

Here  they  wc.re  iutenupteJ  by  tLe  advont  of  visitors 

Jenny  returned  Lome  tLe  next  morning,  so  sLe  LaJ 
no  opportimity  of  knowing  ^vLut  effect  Ler  earnestiip* 
peal  Lad  upon  tLe  better  ft  elings  of  Ler  cousin. 

It  was  some  moutLs  before  Fanny  and  Jenny  met 
again,  and  then  it  was  at  tLe  marriage  tLat  trans< 
formed  tLe  latter  into  the  luvad  and  loving  wife  of  thf 
Lusband  of  Ler  cLoice. 

TLe  Lajipy  sniile  uu  tLe  face  of  Fied.,  and  wLich 
reflected  bai;k  from  tLe  smiling  eyes  of  Lis  wife,  told  of 
the  Lappy  cLaiige  tLat  Lad  bten  wrougLt. 

"Fred,  spends  ali  Lis  evenings  at  Lome  now,"  saic} 
Fanny,  giving  Lei^  cousin  a  signiticau  lookt. 

"  WLy  sLouldn't  1  ?"  tried  the  happy  Lusband, 
"  wLen  I  Lave  the  dearest  wife  and  tLe  pleasantes^i 
Lome  in 'tLe  world?' ' 

Are  tLere  not  many  wives  among  tLe  countlcsj 
readers  of  the  DiSP.i'i'CH  wLo  v/ould  do  well  to  make 
tLe  aaoio  eipeiiment,  reaping  tLo  same  Lappy  re-> 
sultti. 


JESSY. 

Younsr  Jessy  stands  beside  the  gate, 

Bctweea  the  light  and  gloaimng. 
And  looks  acroas  tliu  niaaiiuw  sweet 

To  watch  her  lover  s  coming. 
She  breathes  the  lUios'  liuuey'd  breath, 

She  heari)  the  zephyr  bluwhij. 
But  liBtens,  for  a  doaier  sound 

bhaU  Bet  her  pale  cheeks  glowins. 

"  Wnen  will  he  come,  my  faithful  latl. 

And  cla^p  me  tu  his  Viosi,iii  ? 
Wheu  will  hij  o/ii.i.;,  my  daiimg  lad. 

And  chcof  ii!H  luuelv  blussoin  f 
Ah,  listt'U,  Jessy,  to  the  wind 

Among  the  lilacs  siyhing  : 
"  Weep,  gentle  ey;!s  '  break,  trusting  heart  i 

Year  o\'>u  dear  love  ii  dyin^; !" 

She  leans  upon  the  little  gate, 

Her  lovely  chee!c  .s^rows  jialor, 
As  oi.e  by  one  stais  peep  out, 

Hti  laiti;  and  coU!a;.;e  fail  her 
She  iioary  hia  bteii,  at  Iti^i — at  l.!.st  1 

Siie  stt'S,  aiid  Uie^  to  j'lrut  hiui. 
All,  Je.«y,  looi.  :— ue  ladts  av.':iy, 

Vou  iie\ei'  lujie  shall  giecthim. 


TLe  Russians  La-i't  oide,  ed  the  Khan  of  Khivaeither 
to  pay  tLe  value  Lims  -if  of  the  property  robbed  by  his 
subjects  some  timf  bai.k,  or  cause  the  offenders  to 
compensate  the  otfcndei.'i. 

A  New  Iiakgku  to  Vvinu  Drinkers. — TLe  ordi- 
na-ry  piocesst-s  of  adulteration  are  not  tLe  only  source 
of  danger  to  which  wine  drink«i-s  are  exposed.  U 
appears  that  a  poison  lurks  in  the  bottles  as  well  as  in 
the  wriie.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  tne  Academie  dea 
Sciences,  M.  Fordos  denounced  tlie  mode  in  wLicL 
bottles  are  cleaned  by  rinsing  tLem  out  vrith  small 
sLot.  He  Las  discovered  that  by  tLis  process  a  car- 
bonate of  lead  is  formed,  and  tbis  attacLes  itself  so 
firmly  to  the  inside  of  tLe  glass  tLat  it  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  tLe  action  of  acids.  TLus  it  Lappens  that 
acid  wines,  which  are  bf  no  means  uncommon,  disso^'fjf' 
the  lead,  and  the  v.'ine  drinkers  take  the  hurtful  rfitS- 
tui  e.  M.  Foidos  suggests  a  remedy  for  the  evil  In- 
stead  of  lead  he  proposes  that  iron  should  be  used. 
The  cleansing  properties  of  small  jiieces  of  iron  would 
be  not  less  than  tliose  possessed  by  lead,  and  the  exist- 
ing  source  of  danger  would  be  completely  removed  ; 
for,  if  the  iron  were  subject  to  any  chemical  action,  its 
influence  would  be  rather  beneficial.  The  rust  which 
results  frgm  oxydis.ition  mixing  vrith  the  wine  would 
produce  an  eliect  by  no  means  injurious  to  LealtL  ;  in- 
deed, for  persons  whoso  blood  is  impoverisLed  it  would 
be  of  positive  benefit.  It  is  to  be  Loped  tLat  wine 
mercLants  in  this  country  do  not  still  employ  lead  in 
cleaning  their  bottles.  A  very  large  quantity  of  claret 
decidedly  acid  is  bottled  here,  and  it  wcmld  be  rather 
disastrous  ix  cheap  ■wine  became  the  vehicle  for  lead 
poisoning. 

Pe.vn-i  BxyK,  VJ  and  2f)  V.-inetavcrii-strc^t—riard^  Hours 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.in.  On  J'onday,  Wodnosdiy, 
and  Saturday  EYOniiins,  from  7'  to  9.  £o  ner  Cent,  on  J>» 
nosits  of  £S^ 
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THE  FULFILLED  PROPHECY, 

Lighting  his  figar,  Albert  Melville  strolled  leiiurely 
along  Eocky  Btath,  on  Lis  wiiy  to  the  little  inkt 
whose  white  clifiFs  ware  gleaming  in  tlie  distance. 

The  tide  was  coming  in.  and,  as  he  lifted  his  hat  to 
enjoy  the  freshening  breeze,  one  could  see  that  his  face 
was  very  handsome,  artistically  speaking. 

Still  there  was  r  shifting  and  treacherous  look  in  the 
dark  eye.%  and  which  portrayed  but  too  trr.thfully  the 
man's  insincere  and  fickle  nature. 

As  his  eye  caught  the  flutter  of  a  white  drebs,  a  com- 
placent smile  touched  his  lijig. 

Pretty  Eveline  Gray  was  waiting  in  the  httlc  iulet, 
and  where  she  had  waited  for  him  so  many  times  dur- 
ing the  last  two  months. 

Albert  Melville  knew,  as  well  as  if  he  held  it  against 
his  own,  how  fast  that  httle  heart  was  beating  now  at 
the  sound  of  his  footstep. 

He  could  see,  in  imagination,  the  roty  waves  break- 
jig  over  the  pure  cheek,  each  one  brighter  and  more 
tumultuous  than  the  last. 

He  could  see  the  smile  that  parted  the  sweet  sensi- 
tive mouth,  and  the  eager  look  in  the  brightening  eyes. 

He  had  spent  a  very  pleasant  summer  at  Rocky 
Beach,  and  pretty  Eveline  had  done  much  to  make  it 
to  ;  but  he  was  to  leive  it  on  the  morrow.  How  would 
she  receive  it — especially  the  announcement,  that  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  make  known  to  her? 

"  For  the  little  thing  is  getting  to  be  altogether  too 
fond  of  me,"  he  mused  to  himself,  as,  with  an  eager  cry 
of  joy,  the  radiant  face  hid  itself  on  his  shoulder. 

To  this  hackneyed  man  of  the  world  there  was  some- 
thing very  fresh  and  sweet  in  the  innocent  love  he  had 
won.  The  mute  adoration  in  all  her  looks  and  ways 
was  like  sweet  incense  to  a  vanity  that  was  insatiable. 

But  everything,  however  pleasant,  comes  to  an  end, 
and  so  must  this. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  didn't  disappoint  me  on  this, 
my  last  visit  here,  Eva." 

There  was  a  startled  look  in  the  soft  blue  eyes  that 
were  hfted  to  his. 

"  The  la5t  visit,  Albert?" 

"Yes;  1  leave  Rocky  Beach  to-morrow." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone,  even  more  than 
the  words,  that  struck  coldly  on  that  gentle  and  loving 
heart. 

"  But  you  will  return,  of  course." 

"  Possibly  I  may,  some  time  next  summer,  should 
Mrs.  Melville's  fancy  lead  this  way." 

"  Mrs.  Melville  !    Oh  !  you  refer  to  your  mother." 

"  Oh  !  no  ;  I  am  to  be  married  next  week,  as  per- 
ilaps  you  haw  heard." 

As  though  he  had  not  carefully  kept  the  knowledge 
f?om  her. 

"  Tou — You  are  jesting.  Ah  I  I  see  you  are  saying 
this  to  try  my  love.  But,  surely,  you  have  no  need 
to  do  thai  '•" 

Inhere  was  a  forced  smile  on  the  white  lips  that 
uttered  these  words,  and  an  entreating  look  in  the 
eyes,  that  was  pitiful  to  see. 

But  either  it  did  not  move  the  man  to  whom  it  was 
directed,  or  he  believed  that  it  would  be  more  merciful 
to  let  the  blow  be  swift  and  sure. 

"  My  dear  child,  you  cannot,  surely,  have  considered 
war  harmless  and  pleasant  flii-tation  as  anything  seri- 
ous ?" 

"  Answer  me  only  this  one  question,  Albert  Mel- 
yille^are  you  going  to  be  married  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  have  been  engaged  to  Miss  MontroHe  nearly 
»  year." 

Melville  spoke  with  apparent  calmness,  but  he  wag 
inwardly  frightened  at  the  terrible  look  that  came  over 
Miat  yoang  face. 

"  Kra,  don't  give  way  thus — be  a  woman  !" 

Ah  '  if  she  had  been  less  so  ! 

As  *bite  and  still  as  the  dead,  she  lay  in  the  ghaten- 
hg  sand  at  his  feet. 

The  tide,  at  its  height,  always  swept  over  the  place 
vaere  they  stood,  and  Melville  well  knew  that  the  ad- 
vancing water  would  soon  cut  them  off  from  any  chance 
of  retreat. 

Taking  up  the  prostrate  form,  he  sprang  over  the 
rocks  to  the  main  land,  depositing  it  beneath  the  shade 
of  some  bxishes  higher  up. 

Aft«r  •  few  tniuutet  of  anxious  suspense,  the  blue 


I  eyes  opened,  looking  into  bis  with  a  troubled,  bewil- 
dered e.xpreiiiion  as  though  she  but  dimly  compre- 
hended what  had  happentd. 

So  far  as  Euch  a  h(;art  could  be,  Melville's  wus 
touched  with  pity.  » 

"  iMy  dear  girl,  I  diii  not  dream  that  you  would 
take  the  ending  of  our  little  romance  so  hard  as  this." 

•Eva  flung  off  the  hand  that  rested  on  hers  with  a 
gesture  of  loathing.  Springing  to  her  feet,  she  turned 
upon  his  face  a  look  that  he  never  forgot  to  his  dying 
day:  . 

"  Monster  !  and  do  you  think  that  it  will  end  thus  ? 
Your  punishment  is  to  come  !" 

Alliert  Mi-lville  retraced  his  way  to  the  hotel,  smiling 
as  he  recalled  the  tragic  tone  and  look. 

But  there  was  a  time  when  those  words  were 
brout'hi  home  to  his  heart  and  conscience  with  a  ter- 
rible significance. 

On  the  day  of  Albert  Melville's  marriage,  Eve- 
line Giay  was  carried  to  the  asylum,  a  raving  maniac. 
*  •  *  •  ♦ 

}ilrs.  Melville  stood  upon  the  broad  portico  of  Rocky 
Beach  Hou.?e,  looking  out  upon  the  waters. 

A  nurse-girl  stood  near  by,  holding  iti  her  arms  a 
beautiful  black-eyed  babe. 

As  they  stood  there,  a  girl  stepped  up  on  the  further 
end  of  the  portico. 

She  was  very  fantastically  attired,  wearing  a  wreath 
of  flowei-s  around  her  head,  a  necklace  of  shells  around 
her  neck,  and  bracelets  of  the  same  around  her  wrists 
and  aims. 

"  It's  crazy  Eva,  ma'am,"  replied  the  girl,  in  reply  to 
Mrs.  Melville's  question  ;  "  you  needn't  be  afraid  of 
her  ;  she's  as  gentle  and  as  harmless  as  a  lamb,  poor 
thing  '" 

"AVhat  made  her  so?"  inquired  the  lady  in  a  low 
tone,  her  countenance  denoting  both  pity  and  interest, 
as  she  encountered  the  large  glittering  eyes  that  were 
fixed  so  intently  upon  her. 

"She  was  crossed  in  love,  I've  heard  say,  ma'am  ; 
thougli  I  don't  know  just  how  it  happened.  She  was 
real  wild  v,-hen  she  was  first  taken,  so  they  had  to  send 
her  to  the  'sv'lum.  But  she's  quiet  enough  now  ; 
though  the  doctors  do  say  that  she'll  never  be  quite 
right  again." 

K\  a  moved  up  to  the  place  where  they  stood,  still 
keeping  her  eyes  fixed  intently  on  Mrs.  Melville's 
face. 

"  Are  you  Albert  Melville's  wife  ?" 
'■  Yes." 

"And  is  that  his  child  ?"  inquired  the  girl,  pointing 
,  to  the  babe  that  was  crowing  and  laughing  in  the  arms 
of  its  nur.se. 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  mother,  glancing  at  it  with  a 
proud  and  happy  smile  ;  "  it  is  his  baby  and  ndne."  ' 
''  I've  been  expecting  you  !" 

"  Have  you  ?"  said  Mrs,  Melville,  humouring  the  sup- 
posed v.igary  of  her  vmiortunate  visitor.  "  And  you 
are  glad  to  see  us,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Very  glad," 

After  this,  Eva  came  daily,  always  bringing  some 
offering  of  Kea-shells  or  curious  stones.  She  took  a 
great  deal  of  notice  of  the  child,  fondling  and  caressing 
it  in  their  rambles  together  on  the  beach. 

Mrs.  Melville  had  seemed  sti'ougly  attracted  towards 
her  from  the  first,  manifesting  for  her,  in  various  ways, 
the  syinp.ithy  and  interest  she  inspired. 

As  Albert  MelviUe  sprang  out  upon  the  platform  he 
looked  around  with  a  disappointed  air. 

He  had  expected  to  see  his  wife  at  the  station. 

"  ^^'here  is  Mrs.  Melville,  Margaret  ?"  he  inquired 
as  soon'  as  he  reached  the  hotel. 

"  She  went  out  walking  about  two  hours  tgo,  sir. 
She  said  she'd  be  back  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I  was  just 
thinking  it  was  queer  she  didn't  come.' ' 

"  Which  way  did  she  go  ?" 

"  Towards  Inlet  Cove,  sir." 

"  Towards  Inlet  Cove  ?  "Why,  the  tid«  has  been  in 
more  than  an  hour." 

■■  Who  went  with  her  ? ' 

"  Eveline  Gray,  sir.    They  call  her  craay  Eva  " 

Without  waiting  for  the  girl  to  complete  her  sentence, 
Melville  pushed  from  the  house,  taking  the  nearest  way 
to  the  cove. 

As  he  expected,  the  waves  were  sweeping  over  the 
place,  entirely  submerging  it.' 

He  gazed  wildly  around,  calling  aloud  in  the  extre- 
mity of  his  grief  and  terror. 

But  no  voice  replied  to  him,  not  a  living  object  was 
in  sight. 

When  the  tide  went  out  he  found  them. 
There  lay  the  fair  young  mother,  holding  b«r  babe 
close  to  her  bosom- 


And  there,  too,  lay  the  golden -haired,  blue-eyed  girl 
whose  brain  he  had  crazed  and  whose  heart  had  been 
biokeu.  • 

Then  he  remembered  the  words  she  had  spv..ken — r»- 
mmuhnvd  them  a,--  a  prophecy  fulfilled  : 

■'  Your  punishment  is  to  conje." 


THE  SPIPJT  OF  BEAUTY, 

Go  forth  to  the  woods, 

And  tread  the  green  dell. 
For  the  spirit  of  Loriuty  is  there; 
You  will  see  lier  fair  form 

In  the  snowdrop  s  white  bell— 
■Vou  will  hear  her  sweet  voice  in  the  air. 

1  have  been  to  the  woods, 
I  have  trod  the  green  dell, 
And  the  spirit  of  beauty  was  there; 
I  saw  her  fair  form 

In  the  snow-drop's  white  bell, 
1  heard  her  soft  voice  in  the  air. 

■Wlicrever  1  roved,  over  vale,  wood  or  hit], 
Tlie  spirit  of  beauty  would  follow  me  still; 
She  danced  in  the  aspen,  she  si;;hed  in  the  e.-ile, 
She  wi  pt  in  the  shower,  she  bluslitd  in  the  Vila; 
Her  mantle  was  thrown  o'er  the  misty  brakts, 
Her  splendour  s'uone  on  the  sparkling  lake; 
1  felt  her  breath  in  the  breezes  of  even. 
Her  robe  floated  oVer  the  blue  of  heavan. 

Wherever  I  roved,  over  vale,  wood  or  liill. 
The  spirit  of  beauty  would  follow  me  stilL 
Not  the  buzz  of  an  insect  or  carol  of  biid, 
>iot  an  echo  or  sound  in  tlie  valley  was  heard, 
>'ut  a  violet  opened  its  leavus  of  blue. 
Not  a  plant  or  flower  in  the  valley  aiew. 
Not  an  ivy  i-aressinj;  a  rock  or  a  v. all. 
But  the  spirit  of  beauty  was  over  them  aU. 


A  FAMmE  IX  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

The  Jewish  Chronicle  publishes  the  following  trans* 
lation  of  a   Hebrew  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  Bart.,  by  the  represent;itivea  of  several 
congregations  of  Jews,  in  Jerusalem  : — 
"By  tl^e  help  of  God." 

"  City  of  Jerusalem,  Thursday, 
2yth  Kis3;in,  M7i. 

"  To  Sir  Moses  Moxtkfiob?;.  B.\rt. — Truly  sorry 
are  we  to  cause  this  day  angui.sh  to  your  soul,  and  to 
burden  you  in  your  old  age  with  our  complaints  ;  but 
the  fearful  necessities  of  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  cries  for  bread  of  thousands  of  souls  who 
have  never  before  suffe/ed  from  such  distress  urge  us 
to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not.  We  appeal  to  tho.-e  feel- 
ings of  pity  and  mercy  which  have  their  dwelling- 
place  in  your  heart  as  a  prince  of  our  nation,  as  well 
as  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  God  and  Abraham, 
who  at  your  call  will  rally  round  to  help  Zion,  and  to 
give  bread  unto  the  iubabitiints  bereft,  '  For  all  her 
people  sigh  for  bread  ;  they  have  given  their  pleasant 
things  fornieat  to  relieve  their  souls.'  A  grievous  famine 
has  suddenly  come  upon  us,  for  we  hoped  that,  aftei 
the  dearness  which  had  prevaUed  in  our  gates  all  the 
winter,  with  approach  of  spring  our  burden  would  ba 
lightened  and  prices  would  be  lowered  ;  but,  alas  !  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  i-aiu  and  snow  the  days  of 
reapiu^  are  yery  r  emote,  and  the  cost  of  Corn  and  all 
provisions  has  risen  to  such  a  height  that  a  measure  of 
wheat  costs  42  piastres,  w  hereas  even  'M  piastres  has 
hitherto  been  considered  famiue  price.  Hunger  and 
desolation  have  entered  our  cities  at  a  time  when  the 
people  of  the  laud  are  entirely  impoverished,  and  the 
flow  of  charity  has  ceased.  We  are  become  a  reproach 
to  our  neighbotirs,  who  say,  '  Where  are  your  bre- 
thren, your  mighty  ones — those  who  are,  of  all  men, 
renowned  for  benevolence  ?  Let  tliem  arise  and  help, 
and  do  valiantly  in  Israel.'  Ob,  sir,  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  Israel  turn  unto  you,  who  have  ever  been  » 
father  unto  Jerusalem,  that  you  may  arise  and  save 
by  a  great  deliverance  the  lives  of  10,000  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  who  hunger,  and  whose  souls  are  bowed 
down  to  dust.  May  the  cries  of  old  men  and  women — 
the  cries  of  babes  and  sucklings,  and  the  groans  of 
the  famine-stricken,  awaken  your  ancient  love  for 
Zion.  May  you  not  stand  afar  off  and  hide  yourself 
in  time  of  trouble.  Arise  !  stretch  out  your  arm  and 
go  forth  to  the  salvation  of  the  people,  and  the  Lord 
will  be  with  you,  and  will  have  mercy  on  His  land, 
and  will  spare  His  people." 

Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  congregations  of 
Jerusalem,  with  their  official  seals. 


The  rapid  and  daily  increasing  sale  of  Williams  and  Co  'i 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  great  saperiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Prices,  Itom  ls>  Sd.  to  2s  ICd,  per  lit, 
£5  Capel-strest,  DubUa, 
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THE  WHITE  PHANTOM. 

Major  Merritt  Hill,  a  "  bold  dragoon'  ia  the  Bervico 

of  his  Majesty  George  III.,  found  hlmeell  one  dark 
ind  blustering  night  in  autumn,  riding  towards  Lon- 
ion  on  the  old  York  road.  He  had  supped  with  a 
Jriend  who  lived  at  a  village  Bome  distance  off  the  road, 
ind  he        uiifamiliar  with  the  country. 

Though  not  raining,  the  air  was  damp,  and  the 
beavy,  surcharged  clouds  threatened  every  moment  to 
pour  down  their  contents.  But  the  major,  though  a 
young  man,  was  an  old  campaigner  ;  and  with  a  warm 
cloak  wrapped  about  him,  and  a  good  horse  under  him, 
would  have  cared  very  little  for  storm  and  darkness, 
hi.d  he  felt  sure  of  a  good  bed  for  himself  and  com- 
fortable quarters  for  his  horse,  v.'heu  he  had  ridden  far 
enough  for  the  s  trength  of  his  faitliful  animal. 
A.  good  horseman  cares  as  much  for  the  comfort  of 
hii  steed  as  for  his  own  ease.  To  add  to  the  discom- 
fort of  the  evening,  there  was  some  chance  of  meeting 
highwaymen  ;  but  Major  Kill  felt  no  uneasiness  on 
that  score,  f.s,  just  before  lea\'ing  his  friend's  housei 
he  had  examined  his  holster  pistols,  and  freshly  primed 
them.  A  bruch  with  a  highwayman  would  enhance 
the  romance  of  a  night  journey. 

So  he  jogged  along  ;  but  ni.ilo  after  mile  was  passed, 
and  no  twiaklir.g  in  the  distance  gave  notice  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  wished-for  inn. 

The  major's  horse  began  to  give  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  distress,  stumbling  once  or  twice,  and  re- 
sovering  himself  with  difficulty.  At  last  a  dim  light 
ludderly  appf  ured  at  a  turn  of  the  road. 

Tbe  horse  pricked  up  his  ear.?,  trotted  forward  with 
(pirit,  soon  halting  beside  a  one-storey  cottage. 

The  major  was  disappointed,  but  he  rode  up  to  the 
door  and  rapped  loudly  with  the  butt  of  his  riding 
whip.  The  summons  brought  a  sleepy  cottier  to  the 
door. 

"  My  good  friend,"  eaid  the  major,  "  can  you  tell 
me  how  far  it  is  to  the  next  inn  ?" 
"  Eh  !  it  be  about  zeven  mile,  zur,"  was  the  answer, 

In  the  broad  York.ihire  dialect  of  the  district. 

"  Seven  miles  !"  exclaimed  the  uiajor,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  disappointment ;  "  and  my  horse  is  already  blown  1 
My  good  fellow,  can  t  you  put  uiy  horse  somewhere, 
and  give  me  a  bed  .'  I  will  poy  you  liberally  for  your 
trouble." 

"Eh!  goodness  zakes  !"  said  the  rustic,  "I  be 
nought  but  a  ditcher.  There  be  noa  plazs  to  put  the 
nsg  in,  and  there  be  only  one  room  and  one  bed  in  the 
cot." 

''  What  shall  I  do  ?"  cried  the  mpjor,  at  his  wito' 
end. 

"  I  II  tell  'ee,  zur,"  said  the  rustic,  scratching  his 
head  vii.lfutly,  as  if  to  extract  his  ideas  by  the  root*. 
"  There  be  a  voino  large  houao  on  the  road,  about  a 
moile  vurther  on.  It's  noa  an  iun,  but  the  colonel 
zee's  company  vor  the  vun  o'  the  thing — 'cause  he 
loikes  to  zee  company  about  'un.  You  must  'a  heard 
ov  him — Cc'louti  Lawrence — as  uscd  to  be  a  sojer 
once." 

'■  Say  no  more,"  crie(f  the  major.  "  I  have  heard  of 
this  huapitable  gentlemen,  and  his  having  been  in  the 
army  gives  me  a  sure  clahn  to  his  attention.  Here's  a 
crowu  for  jour  information,  cjy  good  friend.  Come, 
Prince." 

Touching  his  steel  to  the  horse,  the  major  rode  off, 
feeling  au  exhiluiation  of  spirits  whi<h  soon  communi- 
cated ittelt' t-i  the  horse.  A  f  harp  trot  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes tTOught  him  to  a  large  mansion  which  stood  un- 
feuccd,  like  a  huge  caravansary  by  tbe  roadside.  He 
made  for  the  fr'„nt  door,  and,  wit.hi/ut  dismounting, 
pi.ed  thij  laige  brass  knocker  till  a  sei'vant  in  livery 
ui^xi'e  his  appearauca. 

"  Is  jouv  master  up  ?"  a:-ked  the  me  jor. 

"  I  am  the  occupant  ot  this  house  d"  «aid  a  ve- 
nerable gentleman,  making  his  appearance  at  the  hall 
door. 

The  major  briefly  narrated  his  dilemma  and  his 
wantt),  and  waa  cordially  invited  by  the  ctdonel  to 
share  his  hospitility.  But  he  was  careful  to  warn  him, 
at  the  Siiiiju  time,  that  the  only  spare  sleeping  apaiL- 
•iiC'it  in  the  house  hdd  the  diiiaj<reeable  drawback  of 
biii)^  haunted  by  a  veiitdtia  spectre,  knowu  as  the 
Wbi^e  f-hanlom.  At  i  his  the  majt  r  only  laughtd,  as- 
eertiiig  that  his  slumbers  would  not  be  disturbed  by 
such  a  silly  cause. 


"  Mine  host"  was  an  old  campaigner,  and  had  seen 
much  service  during  the  war  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion,  and  he  was  full  of  interesting  anecdetes  and  de- 
scriptions of  adventures. 

But  while  Major  Hill  was  apparently  listemng  at- 
tentively to  the  narrative  of  his  hospitable  entertainer, 
throwing  in  the  appropriate  ejaculations  of  surprise 
and  pleasure  at  the  proper  intervals,  his  whole  atten- 
tion was  in  reality  absorbed  by  a  charming  girl  of 
twenty,  the  daughter  of  the  colonel,  who  graced  the 
table  with  her  presence. 

Never,  he  thought,  had  he  seen  so  beautiful,  so 
modest,  and  so  lady-like  a  creature  ;  and  she,  in  turn, 
seemed'  very  favourably  impressed  with  the  mimly 
beauty  and  frank  manners  of  their  military  guest. 

At  length  she  retired.  The  colonel,  who  was  a  three- 
bottle  man,  and  had  found  a  listener  to  his  heart,  was 
somewhat  inclined  to  prolong  the  session  into  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning  ;  but,  finding  that  his 
guest  was  much  fatigued,  and  even  beginning  to  nod 
in  the  midst  of  his  choicest  story,  he  felt  compelled  to 
ask  him  if  he  would  not  like  to  relrire. 

Major  Hill  replied  promptly  in  the  affirmative,  and 
the  old  gentleman,  taking  up  a  silver  candlestick,  cere- 
moniously marshalled  his  guest  to  a  large,  old- 
fashioned  room. 

A  comfortable  bad  invited  to  repose  ;  a  cheerful 
fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth,  and  every  thing  was 
cosy  and  quiet.  The  major  looked  around  him  with  a 
smile  of  satisfaction. 

"  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you,  colonel,"  said  he, 
"  for  affording  me  such  comfoi  table  quaiters.  I  shall 
sleep  like  a  top." 

•'  I  am  afraid  not,"  answered  the  colonel,  with  a 
graye  shake  of  the  head.  •'!  never  knew  a  guest  of 
mine  to  pass  a  quiet  night  in  this  chamber." 

"  I  shall  prove  an  e.\ceptioa,"  eaid  the  major,  smil- 
ing. "  But  I  must  make  oiie  remark,"  he  added,  se- 
riously. ''  It  is  ill  sport  ng  with  the  feelings  ot  a  sol- 
dier ;  and  should  any  of  your  scivant.s  attempt  to  play 
tricks  upon  me,  they  shall  have  occasion  to  repent  it." 
And  he  laid  his  heavy  pistols  on  the  light-stand  by  his 
bedside. 

"  My  servants,  Major  Hill,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
Vfithan  air  of  offended  dignity,  "are  too  well  drilled 
to  dare  attempt  any  tricks  upon  my  guests.  Good 
night,  major." 

"  Good  night,  colonel." 

Th*  door  closed.  Major  Hill  locked  it.  Having 
done  so.  he  took  a  survey  of  the  apartment. 

Besides  the  door  opening  into  the  lauding,  there  was 
another  leading  to  some  other  room.  There  was  no 
lock  upon  the  second  door,  but  a  heavy  table  pkced 
across  completely  barricaded  it.  ' 

"  I  am  safe,"  thought  the  major,  "  unless  there  is  a 
storming  party  of  ghosts  to  attack  me  in  my  fortress. 
I  think  I  shall  sleep  well." 

He  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair  before  the  fire, 
and,  watching  the  glowing  embers,  amused  himself 
with  building  castles  in  the  air  and  musing  on  the 
attractions  of  the  fair  Laura,  his  heist's  daughter.  He 
was  far  enough  from,  thinking  of  spectral  visitants, 
when  a  very  slight  noise  struck  on  his  ear.  Glancing 
in  the  direction  of  the  inner  door,  he  thought  he  saw 
the  heavy  tiible  glide  backwards  from  the  plate. 
Quick  as  thought,  he  caught  up  a  pistol,  and  challenged 
the  intruder.  There  was  no  reply — but  the  door  con- 
tinued to  open,  and  the  table  to  slide  back.  At  last 
there  glided  into  the  room  a  tall,  graceful  figure,  robed 
in  white. 

At  the  first  plance  the  blocd  curdled  in  the  major's 
veins  ;  at  the  second,  he  rece-gnised  the  daughter  of 
his  host.  Her  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  she  advanced 
with  an  assured  step,  but  it  was  very  evident  that  she 
was  asleep.  Here  was  the  mystery  of  the  White  Phan- 
tom solved  at  once.  The  young  girl  walked  to  the 
fireplace  and  seated  herself  in  the  nrm-chair  from  whiuh 
the  soldier  had  just  risen.  His  first  inipidee  was  to 
vaeate  the  room  and  go  directly  and  alarm  the  colonel; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  he  knew  oot  what  a)iHrtment 
his  host  occupied,  and  iu  the  second,  curiosity 
prompted  him  to  watch  the  denouement  rjf  this  singular 
scene. 

Laura  raised  her  left  hand,  and,  ga:dng  ejn  a  beauti- 
ful ring  that  adorned  one  of  her  white  taper  fingers, 
pressed  it  repeatedly  to  her  lips.  She  then  sank  into 
an  attitude  of  repose,  her  arms  drooping  listlessly  by 
her  side. 

The  m^ijor  ap'proarhed  her  and  ^to1e  ^he  ring  from 
her  finger.  His  action  disturbed,  but  did  n'^t  awiik'  n 
her.  She  seemed  to  mi^o  the  ring,  however,  and, 
after  groping  hopelessly  tor  it,  rose  and  glided  threiugh 
the  doorway  as  silently  as  she  had  entered.  She  had 
no  sooner  retired  than  the  major  re^jlaced  the  fcible, 


and,  drawing  a  heavy  clothee  press  against  it,  efifectu/i 
ally  guarded  himself  against  a  second  intrusion. 

This  done,  he  threw  himself  upon  me  bed  and  alept 
flcundly  till  a  late  hour  of  the  morning.  When  £• 
awoke  he  sprang  out  of  bed  and  ran  to  the  window. 
Every  trace  of  the  storm  had  passed  away,  and  an  un- 
clouded  sun  was  shining  on  the  radiant  landscape.  Al- 
ter performing  the  duties  of  his  toilet  he  was  sum- 
moned to  breakfast,  where  he  met  the  colonel  and  hii 
daughter. 

"  Well,  major,  and  how  did  you  pass  the  night  !* 
asked  the  colonel,  anxiously. 

"  Famously,"  replied  Hill.  "  I  slept  liko  a  top,  as 
I  told  you  I  should." 

"  Then,  thank  heaven,  the  spell  Is  broken  at  last,' 
said  the  colonel ;  ''  and  the'jWhite  Phantom  haa  va^ 
niehed." 

■'  By  no  means,"  said  the  major,  smiling ;  "  th« 
White  Phantom  paid  me  a  visit  last  night,  and  left  mi. 
a  token  of  the  honour." 

"  A  token  !"  exclaimed  the  father  and  daughter,  in 
a  breath. 

"Yes,  my  friends,  and  here  it  is."    And  the  majoof 

handed  the  ring  to  the  old  gentleman. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this,  Laura  ?"  exclaimed 
the  colonel.    "  This  ring  I  gave  you  last  week." 

Laura  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  turned  deadly  pala, 

"  The  mystery  is  easily  explained,"  said  the  majoi\ 
"  The  young  lady  is  a  sleep-walker.  She  came  mto  mj 
room  bef 01  e  I  had  retired,  utterly  unconscious  of  hel 
actions.  I  took  the  ring  from  her  hand,  that  I  might 
be  able  to  convince  you  and  her  cf  the  reality  of  wha% 
I  had  witnessed." 

The  major's  business  was  not  pressing,  and  he  readily 
yieldeel  to  the  colonel's  urgent  request  to  pass  a  few 
days  with  him.  Their  mutual  liking  increased  upon 
better  acejuaintance  ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  Whita 
Phantom's  ring,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Merrit* 
Hill  and  Laura  Lawrence,  served  as  the  sacred  symbol 
of  their  union  for  life. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  CREATION.  \ 

Id  all  the  works  of  Nature  beauty  ilea. 
In  some  apparent,  in  others  more  remdte  ; 

We  Kee  it  in  the  tields  and  in  the  skies. 
Where  worlds,  most  beauteous,  are  beyond  eompntc 

Theie'i  beauty  In  the  changing  garb  of  Earth, 
Both  in  her  green  or  enow-whlte  garb  assamed. 

Both  whether  winter  reigns  with  all  its  dearth. 
Or  eumuicr  hath  its  welcome  sway  resumed. 

And  if  the  soft  perfume  of  spring  is  here., 
In  all  her  mild  and  sweet  attractions  decked. 

Or  many-ccloure  1  autumn  brings  her  cboer— 
There's  beauty  in  them  all  that  I  resect. 

If  fleecy  olond  or  evening  glow  arpsar. 

Or  the  cerulean  blue  is  in  the  sky, 
There's  beauty  there,  but  none  so  beauteous  near] 

As  when  before  the  winds  the  storm  clouds  fly. 

The  tow'ring  tree  which  on  the  mountain  growg, 
The  vines  which  lovingly  the  trees  embrace. 

The  little  reed  that  to  the  tierce  gusts  bows  ; 
All  ha\  e  in  beauty's  rank's  an  honoured  placft 

The  Oeeaii  in  its  majesty,  the  Sea, 

With  all  their  grand  and  soul-inspiring  view. 

The  river  and  the  rivulet  we  see, 
To  praise  their  beauty,  and  with  justness  toa 

But  living  creatures  all  their  forms  surpass. 
The  little  bird,  with  sweet,  enchautiug  song. 

And,  too,  the  sw  an  upon  the  lake  of  glass, 
Iu  beauty's  lovely  baud  are  classed  among. 

The  inspct,  reptile,  and  the  beast  have  all 
Distill' tive  fiirujs  of  beauty.    But,  at  length. 

We  come  to  man,  who,  be  he  great  or  smaU, 
Doth  bear  the  palm  of  beauty  and  of  utreDgth. 

But  far  more  beauteous  than  the  rest — than  all 
Of  Gud  3  creation,  than  the  stars,  the  moon,  er  sa 

Than  mountaip,  hill  or  plain,  than  tree  so  tall, 
Thau  even  man  or  matron— there  is  one. 

Ard  that  snrpaKsirg  one,  say,  who  is  .she  ? 

Oil  '.  eiieak,  my  muse  !  Who,  a*  the  rose  o'erflowers, 
To  name  as  Queen  all  niture  doth'a.Ljiee, 

Oh,  say,  uiy  muse,  who  hath  such  lovely  powers? 

Oh,  maiden  1  lovely  formed  Queen  of  all, 
To  thee  I  bow,  with  deference  due  to  thee. 

And  all  the  boon  I  cra\  e— tho'  best  of  all — 
Is  one  sweet  smile  vouchsafed  in  love  to  tae? 


Volunteer  resignations  continue  at  something  lik« 
■20  a  wtek.    In  a  li-t  we  examined  the  other  day  of 

j  ofticers  re.ngned  only  three  out  ejf  22  were  in  possessioa 
of  certificates  of  etiioiency. 

I  PERA.MBLLATORS  — P  Led\vidge,  manufacturer,  32Aniiens« 
street,  and  32  Lower  Ormond-qufty.  N.B.— Repairs  promptl| 

'  executed.  '■5340 
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THE  SECEET  MARRIAGE. 


A  TALE  OF  MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IHE  LETTEE  TEOM  LORD  TENTEKBT — KEADING  THE  WILL 
^   NELLIE  DEANE's  FUTUHE  PROSrECTS — THE  TWO  PRO- 
POSALS. 

Those  -who  called  Dr.  Browne  grufif  and  cross  would 
Bcarcelv  have  known  liim  had  they  seen  him  as  he  spoke 
words  of  comfort  to  the  desolate  orphan,  whose  only- 
earthly  friend  was  so  suddenly  taken  away.  "  Get  her 
to  bed  as  soon  as  may  be,"  he  said  to  Mary  ;  '■  I  will 
send  a  draught  for  her.  You  have  people  to  do  what 
is  necessary 

"Yes,  sir;  the  neighbours  are  all  very  kind.  I  have 
cot  wr.nted  help  ;  all  is  done  that  can  be  done  to- 
night." 

"  If  you  wont  assistance  or  advicein  any  way,"  said 
he.  pausing,  "let  me  know.  I  wiU  see  you  to-morrow," 
and,  p:nessing  Kelly's  hnnd,  he  left  them. 

ISText  day  Nelly,  in  lior  huail'le  home,  wept  till  she 
could  weep  no  longer,  with  the  passionate  grief  of  girl- 
hood. Sfery  made  no  attempt  to  stay  the  torrent  of 
her  sorrow,  knowing  well  the  relief  of  tears — weeping 
herself,  too,  with  the  slow-coming,  scalding  drops  which 
grief  wrings  from  older  eyes,  and  caressing  her  darling 
13  she  would  have  done  when  she  was  a  little  fair- 
haired  child. 

She  tried  to  persuade  her  to  enter  the  room  where 
her  grandmother  lay  "at  rest,"  as  Dr.  Browne  had 
bade  her  remember,  but  to  no  purpose.  "  Not  to- 
night, Mary  ;  not  to-night,"  she  said  ;  "  to-morrow,  in 
the  daytime  ;  but  not  on  this  day,  when  I  left  her  tol 
die  alone." 

"That's  wrong,  Miss  Nelly,"  said  the  old  servant; 
''it  would  grieve  her  if  she  could  hear  you;  you  did  no 
wrong  in  going  out  ;  it  might  have  been  just  the  same 
if  you  had  been  only  away  on  some  trifling  errand,  for 
ten  minutes — ay,  five.    You  must  not  think  of  it  so." 

The  morning  found  them  both  more  composed,  and 
ftble  to  think  what  should  be  done.  Nolly  knew  her 
grandmcthers's  cousin.  Lord  Tenterby,  by  name  alone, 
yet  he  was  the  nearest  relation  she  had,  and  must  be 
written  to  ;  and  it  was  with  fear  and  trembling  she 
indited  a  little  note.  Of  her  mother's  relations  there 
■was  none  left  that  she  knew  of  ;  she  had  been  an  only 
child  and  an  orphan  when  she  married  Mrs.  Deane's 
Bon,  so  her  'child  seemed  utterly  friendless.  Lord 
Tenterby'b  answer  arrived  in  Huo  c-^vrse  ;  an  impofing- 
looldng  missive,  Ijor'lerf-d  v  it  li  1.1  it  k,  and  faled  with 
a  huge  coat-of-arms.  The  inside  corresponded  with 
the  esterior  :— 

Tenterby  Castle.  e7th  May. 

Lord  Tenterby  present?  his  complinients  to  Miss  Ellen 
Deane  and  regrets  to  hear  of  the  death  of  hij  r?s!i:_":te':i  re- 
lative.' Lord  Tsct-erb;-  ^vill  be  in  Earkfoixl  on  tlie  (!;).y  of  in- 
terment, and  -.vill  do  himself  the  liononr  oi  -wa.itiu;;  on  Miss 
Deane,  to  confer  with  her  about  her  future  prospcLts.  The 
familv  carriage  v-rll  attend  the  funeral.  * 

To  "Jliss  Deane. 

''Oh,  Mary,  what  shall  we  do?"  .said  poor  Nelly,  when 
she  had  perused  the  pompous,  supercilious  epistle. 
"  I  never  thought  of  his  coming  here." 

"  He  must  just  take  us  as  we  are,"  she  replied.  "  He 
might  have  made  things  vei-y  different  to  her  if  he  had 
chosen.  I  hope  his  conscience  will  prick  him  when  he 
Bees  how  she  lived  for'  years,  and  never  murmured, 
poor  lanab  !'' 

Che  nwte  was  shown  to  Dr.  Browne,  who  read  it 
Wi^h  a  curious  expression  of  face. 

"Your  future  piospects,  Nelly,"  he  s.aid,  gravely; 
•'  you  httve  not  thought  much  about  that '!" 

"  No,"  said  Nelly  ;  "  but  I  must,  after  " 

"  Don't  be  precipitate,  child  ;  if  this  lord  offers  you 
>  home  (ae  X  am  inclined,  ttom.  the  style  of  this  note. 


to  think  he  will),  don't  accept  it  too  hurriedly ;  you 
don't  know  what  the  life  of  a  poor  relation  in  a  rich 
man's  house  is.  Take  time  to  consider — take  a  month 
— a  week  ;  promise  that  you  will." 

Nelly  promised,  wondering  inwardly  at  the  doctor's 
earnestness  in  a  matter  with  which  he  could  have  no 
concern  ;  and  she  despatched  another  timid  little  note, 
thanking  his  lordship  for  his  coiidescension.  The  day 
of  the  funeral  came  at  last,  after  what  seemed  an 
interminable  week  to  the  watchers  in  that  lonely 
house  ;  and  all  that  was  mortal  of  Mrs.  Deane  was 
laid  in  her  quiet  grave.  Nelly's  passionate  grief  was 
over,  and  it  was  with  a  calmness  that  surprised  herself 
that  she  looked  for  the  last  time  on  the  placid  facej 
and  afterwards  heard  the  melancholy  cortege  move 
from  the  door. 

Lord  Tenterby  kept  his  word  ;  and  a  magnificent 
cari'iage,  with  a  fat  coachman  and  supercilious  foot- 
man, made  its  appearance  ,at  the  appointed  time,  bring- 
ing all  the  dwellers  in  the  little  street  to  their  doors 
and  windows  to  wonder  at  the  splendour  of  poor  Mrs. 
Deane's  conne.-iion.s,  and  to  speculate  whether  Felly . 
would  be  borne  away  in  that  overwhelming  equipage 
to  spend  her  future  life  in  a  sphere  of  corresponding 
greatness.  The  footfnan  brought  a  note,  appointing 
four  o'clock  for  his  lordship's  visit  to  his  young  rela. 
tion  ;  and  Nelly  bathed  her  eyes  and  smoothed  her 
hair,  and  awaited  his  coming  with  her  heart  beating 
tumultuously.  She  had  often  heardher  grandmothSp 
speak  of  his  lordship,  and  knew  he  was  considered  a 
harsh,  pompous  man  by  those  who  knew  him,  and  she 
■was  terribly  ansious  as  to  the  result  of  their  intercourse. 
"I'm  so  frightened,  Mary,"  she  said,  as  Mary  arranged 
the  little  room  and  wiped  a  slight  trace  of  dust  from 
the  old-fashioned  table,  bright  with  the  polishing  of 
years  ;  ''  I  shan't  know  what  to  say,  or  how  to  speak  to 
him.' 

"  Ju.styou  speak  from  your  heart.  Miss  Nelly,  dear  ; 
say  what  you  think  will  be  right,  and  mind  what  the 
doctor  said — if  he  offers  to  take  you  home  to  the  castle 
don't  you  be  in  a  hurry  to  accept ;  maybe  something 
will  tu-n  up." 

"  Something  may,"  said  Nelly,  her  tears  falling  on  her 
neat  black  dress;  "  but  I  don't  see  what.  Oh,  M.ary!  I 
wish  we  could  always  live  on  here." 

"  I  wish  we  could,  deary,  for  her  sake.  Now  don't  you 
cry  BO ;  things  '11  turn  out  quite  different  to  what  we  ex- 
pect; see  if  they  don't;  you  .shan't  go  with  him  any 
way." 

"  I'd  rather  go  to  service,"  said  Nelly,  through  her 
tears  ;  "  or  be  a  teacher.  I  think  I  could  teach  very 
lit.tle  children,  Mary,  I'm  so  fond  of  them." 

"  Of  course  you  could,  and  big  ones,  too,  if  you 
tried  ;  oh,  we'll  do  something,  never  fear  ;  I'll  set  my 
old  wits  to  .work,  when  all  this  is  over,  and  see  whht 
I  can  think  of  ;  that's  right,  my  darling,  let  me  see 
ycu  sm-ile."  And  so  the  faithful  old  servant  strove  to 
cheer  the  desolate  girl,  while  they  waited  the  coming  of 
her  titled  relative. 

The  mourners  returned  from  their  solemn  duty  to 
t^e  dead;  and  assembled  in  the  little  parlour,  filling 
its  tiny  space,  though  they'  were  but  few.  Close 
ripon  their  arrival  came  ,  Lord  Tenterby.  He  was  a 
tall,  stout  man,  loud-voiced  and  pompous  ;  and 
looked  doubly  so  in  the  small  room  with  its  worn 
carpet  and  old-fashioned  appointments.  He  sat 
down  with  a  patronising  and  supercilious  air,  while 
the  little  document  which  formed  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Deane  was  read,  and  cast  a  somewhat  scornful 
look  at  the  two  or  three  pagss^  as  if  he  thought 
such  a  v.'Ul  hardly  worth  making  or  ILsteniDg  to. 
The  lawyer  who  had  drawn  it  up,  and  who  hud 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  deceased  lady,  and  Dr. 
Browne,  who,  at  her  request,  made  some  time  before 
her  death,  had  consented  to  act  as  executor,  were 


the  only  persons  present  besides  Nelly  and  hei 
faithful  attendant— the  two  or  three  who  had  at- 
tended the  funeral  out  of  respect  to  the  widow  hav- 
ing gone  their  way.  There  was  not  much  to  read  ; 
Mrs.  Deane'e  income  had  been  too  small  to  admit  ol 
much  saving  ;  yet  she  had  managed  to  accumulate 
about  £200  in  the  years  of  her  widowhood.  Of  this 
£50  was  left  to  her  "  old  and  valued  servant,  Mary 
Jones,  together  with  a  few  articles  as  tokens  of  remem- 
brance. The  remainder  was  Nelly's,  after  the  payment 
of  all  debts  and  claims  from  other  parties.  They  wer« 
but  few.  Mrs.  Deane  had  "paid  as  she  went,"  and 
about  £30  covered  the  expenses  of  her  simple  funeral 
and  all  her  debts.  To  Lord  Tenterby  there  was  left 
a  curious  antique  ring,  which  he  well  remembered  aa 
having  been  in  the  family  for  many  generations,  and 
the  orphan  Nelly  was  commended  to  his  care  in  a  few 
touching  words. 

"  That  is  aU,"  said  the  lawyer,  when  the  last  page 
was  finished. 

"  And  a  very  clear,  business-like  document,"  said 
his  lordship,  with  an  approving  wave  of  his  hand. 

My  deceased  relative  was  a  woman  of  great  good  sense 
remarkable  clearness  of  intellect,  and  strength  of  mind, 
I  regret  extremely  that  circumstances  over  which  I 
had  no  control  should  have  prevented  more  familiar 
intercourse  between  us." 

"  I  should  have  imagined,  my  lord,"  said  Dr. 
Browne,  quietly,  "  that  nothing  but  youi'  own  ■will 
could  have  prevented  the  intercourse  between  one 
in  your  position  and  a  lady  situated  as  Mrs.  Deane 
was." 

From  any  one  else  Lord  Tenterby  would  have  ro« 
sented  this  speech  ;  but  though  not  resident  •within 
the  bounds  of  the  doctor's  practice,  he  still  knew  soma^ 
thing  of  his  character  and  peculiarities  ;  so  his  reply 
was  intended  to  be  apologetic  and  conciliatory. 
"  True,"  he  said,  with  some  appearance  of  hesitation  ; 
"  but  doubtless  you  are  aware,  as  a  long  resident  in 
this  place,  of  the  reason  which  caused  the  separation 
between  my  respected  lelative  and  her  family,  of  the 
mesaUiance — the — a — i— ' ' 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,"  said  the  doctor,  glancing  to 
where  Nelly  •  sat,  with  her  hands  folded  in  her  Ian  ; 
'■  this  is  hardly  the  time  to  discuss  that  question,  espe- 
cially in  the  presence  of  the  young  lady  who  has  been 
assuredly  the  greatest  sufferer  by  the  mesalliance,  aa 
you  term  it,  though  I  question  if  it  is  a  right  word  to 
use  in  speaking  of  a  union  which,  by  all  accounts,  was 
a  very  happy  one." 

"  I  spoke  of  it  in  a  family  sense,  my  dear  sir  ;  but 
you  are  quite  right  ;  I  did  not  come  here  to  speak  of 
that,  but  to  talk  to  Miss  Deane  about  her  future  pro- 
spects. Don't  go  away,  Mrs. — a — a — what's  your 
name  ?"  he  continued,  as  Maiy  rose  respectfully  to 
leave  the  room  ;  "  I  should  like  you  aU  to  hear  what  I 
intend  to  do  for  this  y'oung  lady." 

There  was  something  indescribably  offensive  in  thft 
patronising  tone  in  which  these  few  words  were  spoken, 
and  the  blood  rushed  in  an  indignant  flush  over 
Nelly's  pale  cheek  as  she  met  his  arrogant  look.  In- 
voluntarily she  placed  her  hand  in  JIary's  lap,  who 
clasped  it  as  if  she  understand  what  was  passing  in  tho 
mind  of  her  fost^r-ihild.  Dr.  Uro'wne  said  nothing, 
but  he  looked  from  Nelly  to  his  lordship,  and  back 
again,  and  wanted  to  hear  what  was  to  foUdw. 

'•You  have  no  property  of  your  oivn.  Miss  Deane  ?" 
Lord  Tenterby  asked,  turning  to  her. 

"  No,  sir — my  lord,"  stammered  Nelly,  blushing. 

"  Nor  anything  to  depend  upon,  except  the  pittance 
that  will  gives  you  ;  ' 

"  Nothing." 

Her  self-possession  had  ret'orned  again  ;  the  affected,  ( 
if  not  contemptuous,  pity  of  his  voice  reassured  her 
more  than  any  kindness  would  have  done. 

'■  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  i" 

"I  have  hardly  had  time  to  think,"  she  replied.  "1 
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(hall  have  to  earn  mv  own  living  somehow  ;  how,  I 
kave  hardly  decided  yot." 

"Good,"  imUtercd  the  doctor  to  himself  ;  "inde- 
pendent !  she'll  do." 

"  Go  out  as  governess,  or  a  companion,"  I  Bup- 
pose,"  his  lordship  ei.id,  somevi-hat  coldly.  "Pardon 
me,  my  dear  youn;?  l;!cly,  if  I  say  that  /  cannot  per- 
mit such  a  stop.  Wh.Tc  ^\  ould  the  world  say  if  it 
knew  that  Lord  Tendcrby's  cousin  was  drudging  for  a 
hving  ?" 

"The  world  might  say"  what  it  would,"  growled 
Dr.  Browne,  aotto  voce  ;  "  aa  long  as  it  did  not  come  to 
your  aristocratic  ears.  But  go  ou,  my  lord,  let  us  hear 
what  have  to  propose  ;  1  may  have  something  to 
say  by-and-by." 

JSTeily  did  not  spaak,  and  liis  lordship  continued — 
I  am  empowered  I  y  Lady  Tenterby  (the  best  of 
women,  my  deai  )  and  my  daughter  Arabella,  who  is 
an  invalid,  and  the  only  one  of  my  family  re- 
maining at  home,  to  olier  you  a  home  in  our  house. 
Om-  housekeeper,  under  whose  charge  you  will  be,  is 
a  very  worthy  woman  ;  and  nothing  v.'ill  be  asked  of 
you  in  return,  save  some  little  attendance  ou  her 
ladyship  and  Miss  Do  Burtt,  and  such  light  needle- 
work as  " 

"In  short,  my  lord,"  said  the  doctor,  breaking  in, 
"  you  offer  this  yo'ing  lady '  (a  lelatiou,  as  you  iso  em- 
phatically insist  upon,  well  brought  up,  intelligent, 
(vith  fec(lings  as  sensitive  as  those  of  your  ou  u  wile  and 
daughter)  a  situation  as  lady's  maid  and  seamstiess  in 
your  family,  Without  tlie  salary  usually  belonging  to 
jBuch  a  ssTvice.  Your  goodue.'^s  and  benevolence  do 
you  much  credit,  L'ndy  Tenterby  !" 

"Sir!"  said  his  lordship,  indignantly,  "I  will  not 
permit  your  iDterforcccC  AUow  me  to  remind  you 
that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  under 
discussion,  unless  indeed  you  intend  providing  for  the 
'young  lady'  yourself." 

"I  have  made  no  such  proposition." 

"  Then  be  good  enough  to  let  her  speak  for  herself. 
You  h^ive  heard  what  I  have  ofForcd  you,  Jliss  Deane ; 
there  is  a  shelter  for  you,  if  you  choose  to  accept  it." 

An  indignant  swelling  in  iS  oUy's  throat  almost  pre- 
vented her  replying  ;  but  she  overcame  it,  and 
spoke  : 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  my  lord,"  sho 
said  ;  "  deeply  grateful  for  your  kindness  to  a  frirnd- 
loBS  girl;  1  have  no  home,  or  shall  have  none  b3--nnd-by, 
too  soon,  I  fear,  and  you  haveoifered  mcone,  far  mora 
Bplcndld  than  I  ever  tliought  of;  yet  it  you  h.'ivc  no  ob- 
jection, if  it  will  not  iuconvcnir'noe  you,  I  should  like 
1,  little  time  before  I  decide.    I  am  so  confused  that 

Her  self-control  cave  way,  and  she  burst  into  tears, 
ffer  aristocratic  relative  looked  at  her  with  a  .xort  of 
pitying  contempt,  as  he  might  have  looked  at  a  little 
child  that  needed  humouring,  and  when  her  composure 
was  somevihat  restoi'cd,  he  spoke  again  : 

" Cortainlj'-,  my  dear  young  lady,"  he  said,  "it  is 
A  step  which  will  inllucnce  your  whole  life  that  you 
have  to  decido  upon.  And  pray,  how  long,' '  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  djsagree.xble  smile,  "will  it  lake  MisB 
Ellen  Deane  to  consider  whether  she  will  accept  a 
home  at  Tenterby  Castle  V" 

Nelly  hesitated;  had  she  dared,  she  would  have  taken 
a  long  time  ;  but  she  wa.s  afraid  of  her  lordly  cousin, 
and  his  patronising  m.\nner,  so  she  replied  : 

"  I  tlunk — that  is,  if  ycu  please,  my  lord, — I  should 
like  a  week  to  consider  your  kind  oflbr." 

'"'  A  week !  Miiny  young  Lidies  in  your  position 
would  not 'n.ive  t^ken  an.  hour.  However,  be  it  as 
you  will,"  he  continued,  rising  and  drawing  on  hi.s 
gloves.  "  This  day  week  I  shall  expect  a  written  an- 
swer to  my  proposition.  Of  course,  you  will  have  but 
one  answer  to  give  when  j'ou  have  considered  the  mat- 
ter ;  so  everything  will  be  in  readiness  for  you  as  soon 
as  you  can  arrange  to  come  to  )is."  And,  extending 
his  hand  to  the  trembling  girl  and  bowingstitiiy  to  Dr. 
Browne,  he  loft  the  room,  without  noticing  by  so  much 
as  by  a  nod  either  Mary  or  Dr.  iiro  vne. 

The  last-named  personage  hastened  awaj'  as  soon  as 
his  lordship  had  t,i,icen  his  departure  ;  the  doctor  lin- 
gered. Kelly  had  thrown  herself  on  the  sofa,  regard- 
less of  his  pi  esence,  and  was  weeping  .silently,  though 
bitterly.  All  the  pent-up  feelings  of  the  past  few 
hourri  would  have  way  now.  She  cried  on  in  silenco 
for  a  time,  till  the  violence  of  her  grief  was  spent, 
when  she  was  roused  by  a  gentle  touch,  and,  looking 
up,  she  saw  the  doctor  bending  over  her. 

••  Nelly,  my  poor  cluld,"  he  said,  with  a  strange 
softness  in  his  tone  and  manner,  "  look  up  and  speak  to 
nif." 

She  dried  her  eyes  and  eat  up,  and  he  seated  himself 
by  her  liide  and  took  Iier  band. 


"  You  remembered  your  promise  to  me,  Nelly,  to 
ask  yon  proud  lord  to  give  you  time  to  think  before 
you  accepted  his  contemptible  offer  ;  you  did  well." 

"  Lord  Tenterby  was  very  kind,"  faltered  -the  poor 
girl  ;  "  I  have  no  claim  upon  him." 

"  J^ot  upon  Ins  purse,  perhaps  ;  but  everyone  in  Bor- 
row has  a  claim  upon  a  man's  feeUngs.  Never  mind 
him  ;  I  had  a  reason  for  tolling  you  not  to  decide  too 
quickly.    Will  you  let  me  help  you  ?" 

'■  You,  Dr.  Browne  ?" 

"  Yes,  me.  Listen  to  me,  Nellie.  I  have  neither 
friend  nor  relation  in  the  world  ;  I  have  wealth,  as 
you  know.  Lot  me  be  your  protector  ;  come  and  cheer 
my  home  ;  be  my  wife,  Nellie  Deane  !" 

"  Sir — Dr.  Browne  !"  said  poor  Nelly,  in  amaze- 
ment, and  stal  ing  at  him  ;  for  the  thought  crossed  her 
that  the  worthy  doctor  had  suddenly  gone  out  oi  his 
mind. 

"  I  am  serious,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  »m  aa  old  man, 
Nelly,  and  you  are  young  ;  too  young,  perhaps,  the 
world  would  say,  to  marry  me  ;  but  that  is  for  you  to 
decide.  5Iy  home  is  very  lonely  ;  how  your  bright 
young  face  would  cheer  it,  I  cannot  tell  you.  Come  ! 
and  let  me  stand  between  you  and  the  rough  world  ; 
you  have  seen  what  tender  mercies  are  in  store  for 
you,  in  your  grand  relative's  household.  Come  to  me, 
and  let  my  love  be  your  shelter." 

Nelly  was  silent,  her  heart  swelled  to  her  throat.and 
she  could  Dot  speak.  She  was  touched  by  the  genero- 
sity which  she  knew  prompted  the  ofler,  though  there 
was  no  answering  love  in  her  young  heart. 

"  You  are  silent  ?" — he  said  at  length  ;  "  you 
tremble  I — you  are  not  afraid  of  me,  Nelly  ?" 

■'  Oh,  no,  no,"  she  replied,  warmly  ;  "  you  are  bo 
good,  so  kind,  but  " 

"  Ah,  I  see,"  he  said,  regretfully  ;  "  I  ought  to  have 
thought  of  the  buts.  Does  that,  but,  mean  that  the 
heart  I  seek  is  not  yours  to  give  ?  that  there  is  a 
younger,  brighter  image  shrined  in  it  ?  Speak,  my 
child,  is  it  so  *" 

"  No,"  she  answered,  softly  ;  "  it  is  not  that  ;  no 
one  has  ever  sought  me.  I  am  heart- whola,  Dr. 
Browne,  believe  me." 

"  I  do  believe  you,"  he  answered  ;  "  I  would  not 
hurt  you.  You  shall  give  me  my  answer  to-morrow. 
If  you  think  you  can  give  your  '  hand  and  your  heart 
in  it'  to  an  old  man  hke  mo,  tell  me  so  ;  and  if  not — 
well,  tell  me,  and  I  will  be  content.  Till  then,.  God 
bless  you,  and  keep  you  !"  > 

He  drew  her  to  Lira,  and  kissed  her  on  the  fore- 
head, gravely  and  tenderly,  as  a  father  might  kiss  a 
dearly  loved  child  ;  but  there  was  a  something  of 
sadness  in  his  tone  as  he  bade  her  "  good  night,"  for 
the  brown  eyes  had  looked  trustingly  and  fearlessly 
into  his  face,  and  he  fancied  he  read  in  their  honest 
depths  v;hat  Nelly's  answer  would  be. 

CHAPTKR  Vr. 

THE    DOCTOR    HAD  MADE  \    FOOL  OF  HIMSELF — ^lELLY 
drake's  A>'3WKR. 

Dr.  Browne  thought  long  and  seriously  affer  he  re- 
turned homo  that  evening.  Ho  had  np  calls,  as  it 
happened,  and  he  sat  ruminating  on  the  events  of  the 
day  long  past  his  usual  hour  for  retiring  to  rest.  An- 
drew coming  in  found  him  with  his  nightly  glnfiss  of 
punch  cold  and  untasted  by  his  side,  staring  into  the 
almost  estingui^hed  fire.  He  moved  forv.'ard  softly, 
for  he  feared  his  master  might  be  ill. 

"  AVidrew,"  said  the  doctor,  gently,  without  looking 
up,  "  I  think  I've  made  a  fool  of  my.--elf  to-day." 

His  old  servant  looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  "  I  ^ 
dinna  see  how  that's  possible,  doctor,"  he  replied  with  | 
the  licensed  familiarity  of  an  old  servant ;  "  that's  j 
ane  thing  ye're  no  clever  at,  ony  way."  ] 

"  Ah,  but  I  have,"  he  replied  ;  "'  and  the  more  I 
think  of  it,  the  mere  certain  I  am  of  the  fact.  What 
do  you  think  I  'nave  been  doing  ?"  '  \ 

"  'Deed,  I  coukhm  s«y,"  f.nid  Andrew  ;  "  maybe  | 
3'ou'vo  put  y-r  hand  down  for  p.  tv.-euty  pounds  sub-  } 
scription  to  the  cathedral  repairs.  '  i 

"  No,"  srdd  the  doctor,  laughing.  "  I  havn't  dona  I 
that,  Would  I  be  making  a  fool  of  myself  if  I  did  ! 
that  ?"  "  j 

"  I  should  think  so,  sir.  The  fii-stthingthecommiltce  j 
w.iddowad  be  to  hand  a  meeting  to  con.'sider  what  | 
they  should  do  wi'  such  an  acceptable  addition  to  their  ' 
funds  ;  and  then  maybe  twa  or  three  o'  them  as  came 
frae  a  distance  wad  hae  to  dine  afoie  they  went  hain.j 
again  ;  a«d  by  the  time  they  had  Ind  ane  o'  the  din- 
ners they  serve  up  at  the  Iditre  yonder,  and  wine  to  j 
match,  to  drink  success  and  prosperity  to  the  (Jhurch,  ; 
and  the  bishop,  and  the  auld  kirk  here,  (if  it  doe.sna  j 
tumble  about  their  lugs  Bome  day,  it'll  be  a  miracle),  | 
there  wadna  be  a  nauckje  of  the  donation  left ;  it  wad  ' 


ba  something  like  the  lawyer's  oyster,  I'm.  thinking — a/ 
swallowed  for  expenses." 

Dr.  Brown  laughed  heartfly.  "  There's  more  trutl^ 
in  what  you  say  than  the  dean  and  chapter  would  re- 
lish if  they  heard  you,  Aiidrew,"  he  said  ;  "  but  gues* 
again." 

"  I  cannathink  o'  ony  way  else," said  Andrew;  "ye'r< 
no  a  man  to  let  ony  ane  tak  ye  in." 

"  I've  not  been  taken  in,  as  you  call  it,  by  any  one, 
Andrew,  and  yet  I  have  done  exactly  what  I've  said  i 
I've  made  a  fool  of  myself." 

"  I'd  like  to  ken  how,"  Andrew  said,  grimly  ;  "  I 
didna  think  it  possible." 

"  I'll  tell  you  how  ;  I've  asked  Nelly  Dean  to  be  mj 
wife." 

Andrew  stared  at  his  master  in  blank  astonishment. 
Dr.  Drowne's  wife  !  The  idea  seemed  an  impossi- 
bility. 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  after  a  pause,  "  what  do 
you  think  of  it,  Andrew  V ' 

"  I  think  ye  spoke  the  truth,"  was  the  grum  reply  ; 
"  that  wee  bit  lassie  your  wife  !  Why  dinna  ye  ask 
her  to  come  and  be  yer  granddaughter?" 

Dr.  Browne  sighed  ;  the  disparity  of  years  had  not 
struck  him  so  forcibly  when  he  was  speaking  to  Nelly 
as  now,  when  it  v,-as  so  bluntly  set  before  him  by  hia 
brusque  old  serving-man.  "  I  do  not  know  that  sh« 
will  consent,"  he  said:  "I  have  only  asked  her  ;  sha 
may  say  no,  eveuc-th-jugh  I  oft'er  her  a  home  and  posi< 
tion  she  might  never  otherwise  gain  ;  but  if  she  accept* 
you  will  welcome  your  young  mistress  kindly  for  mj 
sake,  Andrew,  will  ycu  not  ?" 

"  Ay  will  I,"  responded  Andrew,  warmly  ;  "  I  wad 
speak  a  word  o'  welcome  to  a  female  deevil  if  you 
asked  me  ;  but  I  canna  help  wishing  ye  were  to  bring 
that  wee  bit  lassie  here  as  a  child  and  no  as  a  woman. 
It's  nane  of  my  business  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  like  pluck- 
ing a  bit  of  our  ain  bonny  heather,  that  smells  aaa 
sweet  and  looks  sae  fresh  on  the  hill  side,  but  losea 
baith  scent  and  colour  soon  when  it's  brought  indoors. 
Ye  maun  forgive  me  if  I  ani  ower  plain  and  bauld,"  ha 
continued,  seeing  a  pamed  look  on  his  master's  face  } 
"  I  couldna  help  speaking  when  I  thought  o'  that 
bonny  flower  withering  and  fading  in  this  auld  house." 

"  You  are  right,  Andrew,"  said  his  master,  "  there's 
truth  in  what  you  say.  Leave  me  now  ;  I  must  think 
about  this  matter  ;  I  am  not  above  hearing  the  truth, 
even  from  my  servant's  lips.  Leave  me,  and  say  nothing 
of  what  I  have  told  you  for  the  present."  i 

"  I'll  no  speak  o't  till  ye  gic  me  leave,"  said  Andrew>; 
and,  w  ishing  his  master  "  good  night,"  he  left  him. 

The  night  waned,  and  still  the  doctor  sat  rumi- 
nating on  what  his  servant  had  said.  "  He  is  a  faith- 
ful fellow,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and  spoke  tnily.  I 
have  done  a  selfish  and  foolish, thing,  in  striving  t<i 
bind  that  fresh  and  fair  young  life  to  iuy  waning  years  \ 
However, to-morrow  will  decide."  ' 

The  morning  found  Nelly  Deane  pale  and  wearied 
from  a  sleepless  and  an  agitated  night.  After  th< 
doctor's  abrupt  proposal  and  departure,  she  had  sat 
till  the  twilii,'ht  had  deepened  into  darkness,  thinking 
till  the  very  intensity  of  her  thoughts  became  insuffei-- 
able,  and  she  wrs  glad  to  join  Mary  at  their  simpl* 
supper,  to  get  rid  for  a  few  minutes  of  their  burde:i. 
She  did  not  take  her  old  nurse  into  her  confident 
then, — the  morning  would  bo  soon  enough  for  that, 
when  she  had  quite  ^nade  up  hor  mind  ;  at  present  she 
was  sorely  puzxled  how  to  act.  Long  through  the  stilj 
hours  of  the  night  she  thought — thought  of  all  th« 
doctor's  kindness  'to  her,  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  sh< 
owed  him,  of  how  thankful  her  grandmother  would 
have  been  to  have  such  a  home  and  such  a  protecto( 
secured  to  her,  of  the  estabUshment  of  which  she  th< 
poor,  friendless  orphan  {would  be  the  honoured  misi 
tress  ;  of  all  this  she  thought  in  contrast  to  her  lordlj 
cousin's  paltry  offer,  and  it  was  a  great  temptation. 
But  Nelly  looked  into  her  heart  prayerfully  and 
earnestly  ;  her  jSand,  her  duty,  her  respect,  she  mighl 
.give  Dr.  Biowne  ;  but  her  love — co  !  not  the  love  that 
a  wife  .-.hould  give  her  husband  ;  she  could  have  beea 
his  loving,  trusting',  obedient  child,  had  he  so  willed,^ 
but  not  his  wife  !  ' 

To  many  a  girl  in  Nelly's  position  such  thoughts 
would  never  have  come  ;  the  old  man  would  have  been 
joyously  accepted  for  the  sake  of  what  he  cduld  be- 
stow, and  his  deatli  hoped  for  and  speculated  on  ;  but 
Mrs.  Deane's  grandchild  had  no  such  thought;  sha 
c\;gLt  to  do  right  for  its  own  sake  ;  and  she  made  ug 
hcriniiid,  and  waited  with  a  beating  heart  the  int.er< 
view  of  the  morning. 

Dr.  Browne  was  in  no  small  perturbation  himself 
on  the  day  succeeding  his  offer  to  his  young  ■prote^^ 
He  saw  his  gi-atis  patients  as  usual,  before  be  weatoutj 
but  WC4  uncommonly  cross  and  snappish  ;  and  mam 
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weie  ihe  reimrks  of  wealthier  inralids,  after  hie  de- 
parture from  their  house,  on  his  particularly  gruff 
mauner. 

Nelly  heard  the  carriage  stop  with  agitation  which 
J^oiteued  her  cheeks  and  nearly  suSbcated  her  with  the 
tumultuous  beating  of  her  heart.  There  was  no  hflp 
for  it,  hdweA-er  ;  she  must  meet  him,  must  tell  him  her 
decision,  .lud  lore  (so  it  sssmed  to  her)  the  only  re- 
ciaining  friend  ehe  had.  TJiero  was  no  more  time  for 
thinking  a"bout  it.  His  step  was  on  the  stair,  and  in 
mother  mojaisnt  he  stood  before  her.  She  rose, 
blutihing  and  irresolute  ;  then  sat  down  again,  trem- 
bling in  every  limb,    ile  drew  a  chair  close  to  hers. 

"  iS^elly,"  he^aid,  "  I  am  come  for  my  answer  ;  arc 
pu  ready  to  gi\'e  it  to  me  j"  ^ 

the  did  not  speak,  but  tears  gnthered  in  her  eyes  and 
ir'ipped  i>n  her  folded  hands. 

"  Do  not  fear  to  reply,"  he  said,  in  a  strangely  gentle 
iore.  ■'  Have  I  come  too  sron  ;'— have  1  not  given  you 
5ime  enough  1—ot  is  it  " 

"  Xo,  it's  not  that,  '  she  replied,  falteringly  ;  "  I 
lave  had  time-  —that's  not  it.  I  was  afraid  you 
A'oiild  be  offended  and  angry  with  me.  I'm  not  un- 
grateful," she  continued,  g.xthering  courage  as  she 
spoke.  "  I  feel  your  kindness  more  than  I  can  tell 
you.  You  will  not  fortake  me  utterly,  will  you,  be- 
aiuse  I  cannot  accept  your  ofler  ?  I  have  thought  over 
what  you  s^iid  to  me,  thought  over  all  my  own  dreary 

future,  but  "' 

Eut  you  cannot  mirry  me.  Nay,  never  turn  your 
lead  away,  but  look  into  my  face  and  see  the  satisfac- 
tion your  answer  gives  me.  Yes,  satisfaction,  Nelly," 
ho  continued,  sin:ling  at  the  blank  look  of  astonish- 
ment on  her  face.  "  Listen  to  me,  my  dear.  I  have 
thoyght  eu  nestly  and  seriously  on  what  I  said  to  you 
kst  ui^ht  ;  I  had  some  good  counsel,  too  ,  some  time 
[11  tell  you  from  whom  ;  and  I  came  to  the  coiiclusiop 
■.hat  I  had  done  a  selfish  and  a  wicked  thing  to\vards 
fn'd,  my  child,  in  asking  you  to  sacrifice  your  young 
.ife  to  Loy  declining  year.=.  I  thought  of  my  grim  old 
aouse,  and  thought  that  it  would  be  a  sin — aye,  a  sin — 
on  my  part  to  fasten  a  young  bird  into  such  a  gloomy 
Dfjot  by  a  chain  of  dut}'  only  (I'll  have  you  there  yet, 
Keliy,  though  on  a  different  footing)  ;  and,  though  it 
did  give  me  the  least  bit  of  a  heartache,  I  came  here 
hoping — yes,  hoping,  dear — that  you  would  say  me 
Qay." 

Nelly  was  weeping  bitterly  by  this  time  ;  his  words 
were  so  kindly,  so  generous,  he  was  not  angry  with  her 
that  was  all  she  could  think  of ;  and  he  went  on  : — 

"  I  have  another  plan  now,  Nelly  ;  my  councillor  of 
last  night  said  to  me  that  I  had  better  have  asked  you 
to  be  my  granddaughter  than  my  wife  ;  a'ud  somehow 
or  other,  I  think  he  was  right.  'What  say  you  to  that 
plan  ;  vi  ill  you  be  my  daughter  ?— my  child  ' — my 
grandchil  1  — 'f  it  pl*ises  you  to  lock  upon  me  as  such 
in  old  man.  I  won't  atk  you  to  live  in  my  hou.se,  yet ; 
yi^u  shan't  come  to  m.y  grim  old  den,  till  it  is  titter 
for  the  occup"ttion  of  a  lady,  and  till,"  he  added,  with 
a  emile,  "  we  liave  forgotten  all  about  last  night's  pro- 
poeal,  and  this  morning's  answer.  What  do  you  Say  to 
that  Nelly'  li^il  you  tru.?t  me  with  your  future,  and 
aJter  a  while  come  and  be  my  child  ?  It  will  be  very 
B'Ji'eet  to  mo  to  have  you  with  me — to  feel  that  a  gentle 
companion  w  ill  be  by  m.y  side,  through  my  declining 
yeais,  and  that  loving  hands  will  close  my  eyes,  when 
I  lie  down  for  my  latt  long  sleep.'' 

V.Tiat  could  Nelly  do  or  say  ?  She  could  only  weep 
her  gratitude.  She  sank  on  her  knee  at  his  side,  and 
tissed  the  hand  he  held  out  to  her.  . 

There,  there,  '  he  said,  -stroking  her  long  cutis  ;  "  I 
don't  think  you  will  sjy  no  this  time.  But  I  mu.%t  go  ; 
I'll  talk  it  over  with  y.  u,  when  you  aie  more  composed, 
ind  we'll  consider  what  to  .nay  to  Lord  Tenterby. 
Oh,  there's  nothing  the  matter  w  ith  Miss  Nelly,  Mary," 
he  eaid,  as  Mary  entered,  and  looked  with  a  troubled 
face  at  her  young  mistn-as  ;  "  only  she's  not  going  to 
be  lady's-maid  and  seamstre^  at  lenterljy  Castle,  jirst 
at  present,  and  tLe'.^  breaking  her  heart  about  the  dis- 
ippointment,  thr.t  s  all." 

And  with  a  comicul  look  at  the  old  servant's  puzzled 
face,  he  went  his  way. 

A  jear  passod  av.,iy,  unmarked  bv  any  important 
event  to  the  quiet  httle  world  of  Earlsford.  Nelly 
Deane  had,  with  the  permistiou  and  advice  of  her 
lordly  cousin,  acc»pted  the  doctor's  offer,  and  was  now 
formally  known  as  his  adopted  child.  The  nine  days'  I 
wonder  caused  by  the  fact  being  mads  known  had  died 
away  ;  thedoLt-r  'v<is  the  same  as  ever  ;  his  houtehokl 
went  on  af,  u:u,il,  f.^f,  tlw  young  ivdy  herself  was  far 
awiy.  At  h.-r  ov  n  icoueat.  eily  w;<s  ,it  .school  .  at  a 
time  when  mostgirlsr.f  her  agsare  astonisliingtheparty- 
giving  v/orld  and  breaking  the  hearts  of  half  the  young 
men  they  meet,  she  was  quietly  studying  to  make  up 


the  dfcficicncieB  of  her  education  at  the  little  old-world 
town  of  HenUy-upon-Thames.  Dr.  Browne  had  asked 
her  where  shu  would  like  to  live  for  a  time,  till  his  ar- 
rangements for  taking  her  to  bis  own  house  were  com- 
pleted— ^and  sho  had  said  frankly — "  Let  me  go  to 
fchool,  if  you  please.  Dr.  Browne." 
*  To  school,  nu'  dear  ?" 

"Yes,"  sho  replied,  blushing;  "  there  are  so  many 
things  I  do  ne  t  know  ;  grandma  was  so  poor,  wo  could 
not  afford  anything  but  the  plainest  education  for  me. 

But  perhaps  I  am  asking  too  much  ;  perhaps"   She 

stopped  in  confusion. 

"There's  no  perhaps,"  he  saidj  "your  request  does 
you  credit,  niy  dear  ;  you  are  to  be  my  daughter,  you 
knov/  ;  and  ii  my  daughter  wishes,  fhe  shail  leam. 
Where  wo.i!d'you  like  to  go  here  in  Earlsford — '.oMiss 
Wynn's  for  instance  ;" 

Miss  Wynn's  was  the  fashionable  establishment  of 
the  place,  whose  pattern  young  ladies  niight  Vie  seen  at 
stated  hours  parading  ths  castle  green,  with  the  most 
rigid  Fcl^ool-girl  solemnif  j-,  which  had  always  in  Nelly's 
eyes  something  of  tha  artvertisement  system  about  it, 
something  A^hioh  seemed  to  say — "'In  this  style,  so 
much  per  quarter,"  and  she  i-ather  shrank  from  making 
one  of  the  rank  and  fde,  headed  by  that  extremely 
strong-minded  looking  woman,  the  mi.',  tress,  or,  as  she 
loved  to  style  hcr.iclf,  the  principal,  of  the  concern. 

So  Nelly  blufhed  and  hesitated,  and  finally  said  "  she 
would  rather  not." 

"  I  think  I  could  study  better  in  a  strange  place," 
she  said,  timidly ;  "  where  no  one  would  know  me,  and 
where  I  should  not  be  associated  with  girls  who  have 
seen  me  here." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  the  doctor  replied.  He  was  very 
glad  to  hear  her  say  it,  for  he  was  no  admirer  of  the 
highly-educated  Miss  Wynn.  '•  I  think  I  know  of  a 
]ilace  where  you  would  be  very  happy.  Do  you  ro- 
member  Canon  Beresfox'd  '  but  of  course  you  can't,  he 
has  been  dead  all  your  lifetime,  I  fancy.  Anyhow, 
his  widow  was  a  pati->nt  and  friend  of  mine,  till  she 
met  witha  reverse  of  fortune — a  sad  reverse,  m.y  dear— 
and  left  Earlsford.  She  has  kept  a  school  for  many 
years  at  Henley,  and  I  think  you  might  be  very  happy 
with  her ;  she  would  be  a  friend  as  v/ell  as  governess. 
You  have  no  objection  to  Henley,  I  suppose,  Nelly." 

"Objection!"  she  exclaimed,  her  eyes  iilling  with 
grateful  tears;"  what  objection  can  I  have  to  anythmg 
you  propose  for  me  '?  There  is  only  one  thing  v.'hich 
troubles  me  amid  all  your  kindness." 

"  And  what  is  that  one  !  tell  me,  and,  if  it  is  in  my 
power,  it  shall  vaniirh  very  quickly." 

It  is  poor  Mary  ;  what  is  to  become  of  her  ?  She 
has  relations,  but  they  are  all  poor  labouiing  people,  to 
whom  her  maintenance  would  be  a  great  burden,  and 
she  is  too  old  for  another  service,  even  if  her  long 
residence  with  my  grandmother  had  not  unfitted  her 
for  it." 

'■  I  ha  ve  thought  of  all  that,  Nelly,  but  I  would  not 
say  anything  to  you,  till  I  could  tell  you  what  I  could 
do.    AVhat  do  you  think  of  an  almshouse  ■" 

"  An  almshouse  !" 

*'  Yes,  those  out  by  the  Brill-gate;  there  is  a  vacancy, 
and  I  think  I  shall  succeed  in  gfttingit.  The  dean 
can  1  ettle  it  if  he  likes,  and  I  have  liUle  doubt  about 
it.    Do  you  think  Mary  woi»ld  like  it  V 

'■  Like  it  1  it  is  the  very  thing  she  has  often  wished 
for,  and  spoken  of.    Oh,  iiow  good  you  are  to  me  !" 

'■  To  you  !  I'm  not  going  to  get  the  almshouse  for 
you  ;  it  is  for  iJiry,  who  is  a  very  old  friend  of  mine. 
It  Will  be  better  than  lotting  her  go  to  her  relations  ; 
she  wdl  have  house,  tiring,  and  candle.^,  a  weekly 
stipend — I  dcn't  know  how  much  yet — mid  her  share 
of  a  woman  to  wait  on  her,  if  ever  she  is  ill.  I  think 
the  old  lady  will  do.  There,  there  !  don't  thank  me  ! 
the  charity  is  not  mine,  but  comes  fnjm  some  worthy 
old  soul  whose  bones  have  lain  under  the  cathedr;:l 
yavemruit  the.^e  hundreds  of  yeurs.  Run  away,  !>.ud  tell 
Mary  all  the  wonders  that  are  in  store  for  her  ;  and  I 
will  go  hopie  and  wute  to  Sirs.  Beresford  by  this 
post." 

And  so  it  was  arranged  ;  Nelly  v.'cnt  to  Henley,  and 
Mary  to  her  alnishou.^e,  v/here  *Iie  often  declared  sho 
was  "as  happy  as  a  queen,"  and  whert  Nelly's  fre- 
quent Ifctters,  and  now  and  then  a  [  resent  or  a  visit 
from  the  doctor,  made  many  a  pleasant  oasis  in  the 
nlonotony  of  her  daily  life. 

To  Lord  Tenterby  the  adoption  of  his  orphan  cousin 
hy  Dr.  Browne  was  very  agreeable,  as  it  relieved  him 
i-'f  a.  burden  wbioh  he  by  no  maans  relished,  and  ho 
immed:atoIj'  begaa  to  show  his  cousinly  lo^o  to  her, 
by  inviting  her  to  pas.i  a  week  ac  the  castle  before  she 
lift  Earlsforil,  and  by  leaving  his  card  at  the  doctor's 
door.  Nelly  did  not  go  ;  she  pleaded  her  recent  loss 
as  an  excuse,  and  remained  in  tho  little  home  she  re- 


membered so  long^till  the  day  of  her  departure  ar- 
rived. Andrew  accompanied  her  on  her  journey,  uid 
deli\ored  her  into  fIrK,  Beresford 's  charge.  In  that  lady 
she  found  as  Dr  Browne  jiredicted,  a  kind  and  indul- 
gent fiiend,  as  v.tll  as  a  governess  ;  and  a.  twelve 
months  of  her  school-days  pa.ssed  rapidly  away.  She 
had  seen  her  benefactor  once  during  their  life,  and  he 
had  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  her  progress. 
The  midsummer  vacation  was  coming  round,  when  her 
fir.=it  year  v.-ou.d  be  over.  It  was  optional  with  her 
whether  she  remained  where  she  was  or  returned  to 
the  home  that  was  to  be  her  07.-n  for  the  future. 

"  And  have  you  quite  daci.led  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford one  morning  vi'hen  they  had  been  discussing  tha 
subject  together. 
Quite,  ma'am." 

"  You  will  not  go  back  ?  You  y,  iU.  stay  ydth.  mt 
another  whole  year,  Nelly;" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"But  wb}-,  my  child  ?  You  are  already  far  better 
educated  thm  the  majority  of  young  ladies  oae  meeti 
with  in  society  ;  I  cannot  teach  you  much  more." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Bere.sford  1"  exclaimed  Nelly;  "  I  haT« 
still  so  much  to  learn  !  I  want  to  be  fit  for  the  position 
I  am  to  fill;  I  want  my  kind  friend's  adopted daughtei 
to  be  worthy  of  his  goodness  and  generosity." 

"You  are  a  good  girl,''  said  her  governees,  fondly  j 
"  but  what  will  the  doctor  say  to  it  ?" 

"  He  gave  me  leave  to  choose,  ma' am,  and  I  hayo 
written  to  him.    I  hope  he  will  be  satisfied." 

"  Well,  there's  the  po.stman  bringing  you  his  answer, 
I  suspect,"  said  the  lady,  as  the  gate-bell  rang,  andthf 
blue-coated  messenger  made  Lis  appearance. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


HOW  THE  RUSSIANS  DINE  IN  MOSCCW. 

The  Russian  cuisine  closelj'  resembles  the  Engliih, 
they  are  very  partial  to  roast  meat  and  rice  pudding, 
the  monotony  of  v.  hich  is  relieved  by  a  dish  of  French 
cookery.  The  truly  national  stchi,  or  cabbage  soap, 
is  excellent — all  sorts  of  vegetables,  tomatoes  and  po- 
tatoes preponderating,  are  boiled  in  mutton  broth, 
along  with  barley  ;  and  just  before  the  tureen  is  placed 
upon  the  table,  a  large  cup  of  sour  cream  is  thrown 
into  it,  or  occasionally  served  separately.  The  isin- 
glass patties  were  sent  up,  as  a  matter  of  course,  apd 
occasionally  we  had  slices  of  cold  sturgeon,  very  pik 
in  hue,  along  with  savoury  jelly.  JIoscow  pridf  s  itsell 
especially  upon  its  veal  cutlets,  which  in  England 
would  be  called  chops  ;  but  they  are  not  so  good  as 
our  own.  X-.'e  had  salads  and  pickled  cuciunbere,  with 
salted  cherries  and  currants  ;  but  they  were  spoiled  bj 
the  addition  of  rosewater,  and  of  some  r>eculiar  herb, 
which  made  them  taste  as  if  they  had  been  shut  ug 
for  four  and  twenty  hours  in  an  old  Indian  ca'oinet. 
No  one  can  have  a  notion  what  caviare  is  unleps  he  ha< 
eaten  it  perfectly  fresh.  It  must  be  taken  from  thf 
fish  directly  it  is  killed,  eaten  during  the  day,  a,ni 
is  spoiled  •  by  the  least  shaking.  The  sturgeon  ii 
brought  alive  to  the  great  tov\Tis,  which  is  not 
dirficult  in  a  coiint.iy  that  is  a  network  of  watery 
roads.  The  proper  colour  of  caviare  resembles  jada 
.stone.  Each  egg  ought  to  be  separate,  end  when  put 
into  the  mouth  it  should  melt  into  a  creamy  sub- 
stance. Alas  1  for  our  sophisticated  taf,te,  we  did  net 
like  it  so  well  a.-?  the  pit<h-l:ke  composition  we  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  chilled  "firet-rate  Russian 
caviare."  The  fruit,  which  isabundantly  hawked  about 
the  street,  was  very  fine — ro.^y  stra-.vV^Tries  and  largo 
(berries,  a.i  well  as  raspberries  and  currants.  But  if 
posti'ole  they  were  dirtier  than  those  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. In  the  heat  and  dust  w^o  longed  for  something 
cool  and  refreshing,  but  could  never  make  up  our 
minds  to  eat  any. 

A  curious  collection  of  letters  will  shortly  be  sold  in 
Pads — the  love  conespondence  of  the  Due  de  Riche- 
lieu. 

A  French  ex-chff  d'orches!rc  has  counted  the  num* 
her  of  notes  in  Meyerbeer's  JJ'iyiiends,  and  estimatea 
them  at  43,720,  not  including  the  overtvira,  entr'actes, 
and  ballet.  The  third  act  contains  ths  largest  number, 
1.3,344  ;  the  second  the  next.  10.637  ;  and  the  last  act 
the  gmaliest  amount,  3,66.'>.  The  "  Blessing  of  tha 
Daggers"  contains  8,101  ;  the  septett  2,402,  and  tha 
"  Rataplan"  chorus  1,297. 

Tho  Emperor  oS  China  has  ordered  a  collection  to 
be  made  of  Chinese  poetry  from  th'S  earliest  timea 
downwards.  The  collection  will  be  publu-bed  in  200 
volumes.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  Emperor  h  is  ia 
his  pos5es.5ion  a  library  numbering  about  400,000  vo- 
lumes 
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THE  NEW  FEEXCH  PRIME  MOISTER. 
I'litj  I'imes'  Palis  coi respondent  writes  : — "In  ir.y 
last  letter  I  saiJ  th;Tt  the  appointment  of  General  tie 
Ciisey  as  Vice-President  of  the  Council  eoenied  rntLer 
a  strange  arrangement,  and  as  leuder  of  the  House  the 
general,  who  is  no  speaker  nor  any  gi  tat  j  olitieian, 
Would  be  but  a  poor  s^ubistitute  for  the  late  Premier. 
This  truth  is  there  was  not  much  choice.  The  Due 
Decades  insisted  on  confining  himself  to  the  direction  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  declining  any  political  post.  After  him 
M.  j\[agne  would  luiye  been  the  nio.-;t  natural  choice, 
but  that  would  have  give  n  too  Bonapartist  a  character 
to  a  Cabinet  in  which  he  is  tlis  only  Imperialist.  That 
party  is  satisfied  at  his  r  etention  in  power,  and  resigns 
Itself  to  the  loss  of  General  du  Barrail,  happy  at  its 
escape  from  its  dreaded  foe,  the  Due  d'Audiliret-Pas- 
quier.  It.=i  habitually  e.xag£;f:rated  self-confidence  would 
have  become  overweening  if  it  could  hare  spoken  of 
'the  Magne  Government.'  Then  there  was  M  de 
Fourtou,  but  he  is  rather  young  to  head  a  cabinet  ;  he 
terved  under  M.  TLiei's  ;  in  short,  he  was  considered 
lo  lack  the  requisite  authority  and  presti'jc.  It  was  the 
Marshal  who  decided  to  appoint  General  de  Cissey  his 
Vice-President.  Some  persons  are  inclined  to  dis- 
cern a  peculiar  significance  in  this  nomination,  as  if 
it  were  meant  to  remind  the  Jlarshal'.s  ojiponents 
that  he  wears  a  sword,  and  that  he  has  men  of  the 
•word  at  his  disposal  if  necessary — by  no  means,  how- 
ever, in  the  sense  of  a  coup  d'etat.  General  de  Cissey's 
presence  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry  uiay  rather  be 
taken  as  an  additional  guarantee  agHiUit  any  such 
»buse  of  force.  As  a  man  of  honour  and  a  good 
loldier,  evi-rybody  .'?peaks  of  Lim  in  the  highest  terms. 
When  M.  Thiers  left  power  the  De  Broglie  Government 
would  gladly  have  kept  him  on  as  Minister  of  War. 
Afterwards,  before  accepting  active  service,  he  wont  to 
M.  Thiers,  and  informed  him  fjankly  that  he  had  great 
ii£ed  of  a  command,  for  he  is  not  a  man  of  private 
Ule.ans.  M.  Thiei'S  answeivd  him  kindly,  rnd  recotii- 
mended  him  by  all  means  to  take  one.  bince  then  he 
has  commanded  the  Army  Corps  which  has  its  head- 
cjuarters  at  Tours.  He  comes,  indeed,  of  a  miJitary 
family.  His  grandfather,  a  gentL^maji  of  Burgundy, 
was  colonel  of  the  Segur  Dragoons  ;  Ids  father  was  a 
captain  in  the  same  corps.  He  hiujself  was  born  in 
1810,  and  enteieil  the  School  of  St.  Cyr  in  1330.  In 
the  Af  lican  campaigns  he  made  himself  remarkable  for 
exceptional  dash  and  intrepidity.  He  was  in  the  two 
expeditions  to  Constantino  and  numerous  suijseqvient 
ones,  and  his  name  often  figured  in  the  Ordprs  of  the 
Army  for  distiagui.-:hed  services.  Many  years  of  his 
early  life  v, ere  passed  in  Afi  ica.  He  was  with  Buge.iud 
It  the  eas}'  triumph  of  Isly.  When  the  Crimean  war 
broke  out  he  saw  more  serious  service.  General  Bos- 
quet a.sked  for  him  as  '-hitf  of  his  staff,  and  again  he 
Won  distinction  at  Inkijrmaun  and  in  the  long  struggle 
round  Sebastopol.  From  the  Crimea  he  returned  to 
Africa,  whore  he  had  the  direction  of  military  and 
inuiitime  aiiairs  during  the  short  period  when  there 
was  a  special  Ministry  for  Algeria  and  the  Colonies, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  gave  signs  of  considerable  ad- 
xiinistrative  abihty.  In  tbe'.htr  with  Prus.'ia  he  com- 
nanded  a  division  of  tlie  '1th  Corj)s,  and  took  part  in 
lihe  bloody  battles  round  Metz.  At  St.  Privat  he  had 
two  horses  killed  under  him.  Sti-ange  to  say,  he  has 
never  received  .1  wound.  .  On  tlie  2-nd  of  October, 
HrO,  wh(7i  ilarslial  Bazaine  anncninced  to  his  generals 
his  intention  of  capitulating,  De  Citr.'ey  ene;geticaliy 
prjte»ted,  and  insisted  on  an  attempt  to  break  through 
lha  Pru!-si;in  lints.  liis  plan  Wi-.s  to  muster  all  the  re- 
sources the  army  and  the  city  .^itill  possessed,  to  serve 
out  180  cartridges  and  four  days'  rations  to  every  man. 
to  'requisition'  for  the  artillery  all  the  remaining 
horses  that  were  fit  to  march,  and  to  make  a 
suprema  and  energetic  attempt.  Pj  obably  few  persons 
now  doubt  that  this  was  the  proj'er  cour.-,e  to  adopt. 
Kis  conduct  during  the  siege  of  the  Commune  is  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  Paris  and  Versailles — how  he 
made  his  sudden  entrance  at  the  Lu.Kcmbourg  and 
spoilt  th.e  game  of  the  wretches  who  had  planned  the 
d>  stiT,ction  of  all  that  part  of  Paris  on  the  left  bank 
if  the  f'eine.  The  record  of  General  de  Cissey's  ser- 
■ricos  shows  25  campaigns  and  13  honourable  mentions 
Q  the  Orders  of  the  Day.  He  is  Grand  Cro~.<oftbe 
'^.'ginn  of  Honour,  and  wears  the^Orders  of-  the  Bath, 
he  Medji'lie,  and  other  foreign  decorations.  In  short, 
.he  new  Minister  of  War  is  very  much  rennected,  and 
ihere  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  found  equal 
w  all  that  is  likely  to  be  required  of  him  in  his  present 
p-..-t." 


OLD  GORE  HOUSE,  KENSINGTON. 
Another  relic  of  fashionable  Loudon  has  passed  away 
j  during  the  last  month,  its  walls  having  been  levelled 
with  the  ground  for.  building  ptirposes.  We  refer  to 
Gore  House,  Kensington,  so  long  the  residence 
of  the  Countess  of  Blessington,  and  before 
her  of  the  illustiious  William  Wilberforce.  It  was  a 
low,  plain  buikling  of  one  story,  painted  white,  and 
abutted  on  the  roadv.ay,  about  150  yards  to  the  east 
of  the  chiei  public  entrance  to  the  Albert  Hall.  Here, 
for  the  bi?st  part  of  half  a,  centtu-y,  distinguished 
statesmen  and  philanthropists,  and  afterwards  the 
light  and  frivolous  butterflies  of  West-end  society, 
used  to  mix  with  men  of  letters  and  the  votaries  of 
science.  Here  the  "  lions "  of  the  day  were  enter- 
tained from  time  to  time  ;  and  there  were  few  houses 
to  which  the  erdri:e  was  more  coveted.  At  the  end  of 
the  last  century  it  was  little  more  than  a  cottage  with 
a  pleasant  garden  in  the  rear  attached  to  it  ;  but  early 
in  the  present  century  it  was  enlarged  on  coming  into 
.  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  soon  grew  very 
fond  of  the  spot,  and  here  tised  to  entertain  Mr.  Pitt. 
Lord  Aucklanil  (  who  lived  hard  by],  and  such  eminent 
philanthropists  .tsClarhaon,  Stephen, Zachary  Macaulay, 
and  Koinilly  ;  indeed,  it  has  often  been  said  that  the 
agitation  which  ended  in  the  abolition  of  West  In- 
dian slavery  was  commenced  in  the  library  of 
Gore  House.  Of  this  place  Mr.  Wilberforce  often 
speaks  in  liis  private  correspondence,  and  in  one  place 
he  mentions  his  rua  in  arbe  in  the  following  terms  :— 
"  V\'e  are  just  one  mile  from  the  turnpike  at  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  having  about  three  acres  of  pleasure- 
ground  around  our  house,  or  rather  behind  it,  and  se- 
veral old  trees,  walnut  and  mulberry,  of  thick  foliage. 
I  can  sit  and  read  under  their  shade  with  as  much  ad- 
miration of  tlie  beauties  of  nature  as  if  I  were  dowuiu 
Yoi  kshire.  or  anywhere  else  200  miles  from  the  great 
city."  Here,  too,  his  four  sons,  including  the  future 
Bishop  of  Oxford  and  of  Winchester,  were  mainly 
brought  up  in  their  childhood  and  boyhood  ;  and  in 
the  later  years  of  its  ho.spitable  owner's  life  it  is  on  re- 
cord that  its  costliness  made  him  at  times  uneasy, 
lest  it  shouhl  force  him  to  curtail  his  charities,"  a 
thing  wliich  he  was  always  most  an.xiousto  avoid.  Mr. 
Wilberforce  having  occupied  the  house  for  13  years, 
from  lb08  down  tj  1821,  it  next  passed  into  the  hands  j 
of  the  celebrated  Countess  of  Blessington,  who  lived 
here  during  her  widowhood,  surrounded  by  a  bright 
and  fashionable  crowd  of  aristocratic  and  literary  ad- 
mirers, some  few  of  wIkjiii — but  only  a  few — now  sur- 
vive. Neverthelcs.s,  there  are  still  living  those 
who  i\  member  meeting  here  with  such  men  of 
the  last  generation  as  Loid  Melbourne,  the 
poet  Campbell,  Samuel  Rogers,  and  many  of  the 
beaux  of  "  the  RegeiKjj'"  and  of  the  reign  of 
Geoige  IV.,  including  Count  d'Or.say,  who  married 
Lady  Blcssingtou's  daughter  and  made  the  house  his 
home.  The  contents  of  the  onefl  favourite  mansion, 
with  its  pictures,  cliina,and  many  othercostly  treasures 
and  curiosities,  were  sold  by  auction  here  in  June, 
1S49,  and  the  loss  of  her  "  hou.?ehold  gods"  broke  her 
heart,  for  she  died  in  Paris  but  a  fev/  weeks  after- 
waids.  It  will  be  remembered  by  very  many  of  our 
readers  that  during  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  Gore 
House  was  taken  by  M.  Soyer,  who  turned  it  into  a 
restaurant  or  sympcjsium,  once  more  adorning  its  walls 
with  a  splendour  and  costliness  which  it  had  not 
known  for  some  years,  though  possibly  not  with  equal 
ta.^te  as  that  which  was  so  conspicuous  under  the 
rtyimc  of  the  clever  and  brilliant  lady  who  had  made 
it  a  home.  Count  d'Orsay  painted  the  view  in  the 
grounds  of  Gore  House  with  portraits  of  the  Duke 
of  W'elliugtoir  Lady  Eles.-ington,  and  other  celebrities 
of  the  existing  generation.  It  only  remains  to  add 
that  in  1852  Gore  House  and  its  grounds,  compiising 
a  little  over  20  acres,  was  purchased  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Great  Exhiljition  in  order  to  form  part 
of  the  South  Kensington  estate.  At  the  back  of  the 
house  just  levelled  is  now  raised  up  a  loftier  and  mo^e 
pretentious  mansion  in  the  Italian  style  ;  and  it  will 
rejoice  the  lovers  of  the  picturestiue  to  hear  that  the 
old  trees.  "  walnut  and  mulberry^;'  mentioned  with  | 
such  affection  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  will  be  spared  to  ; 
i.aoin  tho  gardens,  which  will  be  left  very  much  in  ; 
their  former  condition. 


I'he  Mctiopolilan  Board"  of  Works  have  resolved 
to  c>.>ntribute  £370,000  towards  anaw  street  from  King 
'.Viiii.irn -street  towards  Feuchuroh-streett 


THE  FULFILMENT  OF  A  DREAM. 
The  Hartford  Times  prints  the  following  extraoi-- 
dinaiy  story,  for  the  truth  of  which  it  vouches  : — 
"  Mr  John  Eiswirth,  a  resident  of  this  city,  is  a  Ger- 
man by  birth.  He  came  to  this  country  in  18i9, 
bringing  his  wife  with  him.  They  had  been  here 
about  a  year  when  they  received  a  letter  stating  that 
a  brother  of  Mrs  Eiswirth  was  cn  route  to  America  : 
but  from  that  time  to  this  they  have  never  seen  their 
relative.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  war  they  expected  he 
would  turn  up  some  time,  but  when  the  unhappy 
civil  strife  swept  over  the  land,  and  peace  came  again, 
and  yet  no  tidings  of  the  ijiissing  man,  Jie  was  mourned 
as  lost,  and  as  the  years  rolled  by,  if  not  actually  for- 
gotten, his  fate  was  a  mystery  which  it  was  thought 
would  never  be  explained.  And  now  comes  a  singular 
occurrence  in  connection  vvith  the  case.  About  three 
weeks  ago  Mr  Eiswirth  had  a  dream.  He  thought  he 
was  seated  in  a  car  at  the  depot  in  Asylum-street 
He  didn't  want  to  go  anywhere,  but  in  epite  of  this 
feeling  he  was  lolled  out  of  the  depot,  and  whirled 
away  at  lightning  spee<l.  Past  villages,  towns,  and 
cities;  through  valleys,  over  rivers  and  plains — on! 
with  a  rush  and  a  ruar,  stopping  for  nothing  and  heed- 
ing nothing.  It  seamed  to  the  dreamer  that  he  was 
being  carried,  much  against  his  will,  thousands  of 
miles  from  home.  Why  it  .was  so  he  had  not 
the  faintest  conception.  He  was  under  a  mysteriout 
influence  that  chained  him  to  his  seat  and  made  him  a 
slave  of  itspower.  At  last  the  train  slackened  its  speed 
and  came  to  a  halt,  and  John  found  himself  moving  along 
with  the  passengers  who  were  making  their  exit  from 
the  cais.  When  once  outside  he  discovered  that  hi 
was  in  a  strange  city,  and  among  strangers.  He  asked 
a  man  w  here  he  was.  He  was  told  '  St.  Louis.  '  But,' 
says  John,  '  I  live  in  Hartford.  I  want  nothing  in  St. 
Louis. '  The  stranger  smiled  and  passed  on,  leaving 
our  Hartford  friend  as  perplexed  as  evei^  Vlhila 
standing  in  his  tracks  wondering  what  to  do,  ho  saw  at 
a  distance  a  figure  which  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through 
his  frame.  It  was  his  long-lost  brother-in-law.  It  had 
been  more  than  a  (.luai  ter  of  a  century  since  John  had 
set  eyes  on  him.  and  time  had  worked  a  great  changa 
in  his  appearance,  but  for  all  that  our  friend  recognised 
him,  and  ran  towards  him,  hallooing  at  the  top  of  hii 
voice,  as  if  afraid  he  might  disappear.  The  meeting 
was  a  cordial  one,  and  the  pair  celebrated  the  erent  a\ 
a  stylish  saloon,  where  foaming  mugs  of  '  lager'  played 
a  prominent  part.  The  next  John  knew  he  found  him* 
self  awake  at  his  home  in  Park-street.  But  his  dream 
had  made  a  strong  impression,  and,  do  what  lie  would, 
he  could  not  forget  it.  It  haunted  him  all  that  day, 
and  when  he  got  up  the  next  morning  the  remsm- 
brance  of  thatlongride  and  the  happy  meeting  clungto 
him  still.  That  very  day  some  clerk  in  the  Hartford 
Post  Office  might  have  seen  a  letter  addressed  t« 
Mr.  — — ,  of  St.  Louis,  with  the  instruction  on  the  en4 
of  the  envelope — '  If  not  called  for  within  ten  days,' 
return  to  John  Eiswirth,  Hartford,  Comci.'  Mr. 
Eiswirth  says  that  he  sent  the  letter  addreased 
to  his  brother-in-law  without  the  remotest  ex- 
pectation of  hearing  from  him.  He  sent  it  to 
relieve  his  mind,  as  he  confesses  that  the  sii^gulat 
dream  harassed  him  not  a  little.  But  after  th»  mis- 
sive was  sent  he  dismissed  the  matter  from  his  mind, 
and  might  never  have  thought  of  it  again  if  sometbiag 
startling  had  not-  occurred  a  day  or  two  since.  John 
was  at  home  with  his  family  when  the  postman  oal&e 
to  his  door  and  delivered  a  letter.  It  was  post-marited 
'  St.  Louis. '  It  was  tt>rn  open  with  tremulous  fingers, 
and  to  their  great  joy  it  was  found  to  be  from  th«ir 
loug-lost  relative  in  an.swer  to  the  letter  which  John  had 
forwarded  in  obedience  to  his  dream.  In  a  large  city 
like  St.  Louis  it  would  seem  that  a  letter  lacking  Spe- 
cific direction  might  not  reach  its  destination  ;  but  c4 
course  the  chances  are  that  it  would  go  straight  to  tlia 
mark,  as  it  did  in  this  ease.  It  appeared  by  the  letter 
that  the  St.  Louis  German  had  been  as  much  in  th« 
fog  as  to  his  sister's  and  Eiswirth's  wbereaboutta  aa 
they  had  been  in  regard  to  him.  The  St.  Louis  mad 
writes  that  he  .^hall  soon  come  to  this  city  on  a  Tisit, 
and  his  Hartford  friends  are  delighted  at  the  prospsct 
of  a  happy  rtaiiion.  Wlien  he  does  come.  John  p2o- 
posesthat  what  he  dreamed  about  the  'lager'  shall 
also  become  a  realitv. " 


The  noble  gift  of  the  Karl  of  Shaftesburv  to  the 
Public  Record  Office  of  the  bulk  of  his  family  papeis. 
which  was  first  annnun<;i.d  so;i;e  three  ye.-.r?  ago,  has 
moro  recently  been  greatly  ei)h:uiced  in  value  by  the 
adiiition  of  other  documents  which  have  from  time  to 

j  time  been  found  by  his  lordship.    These  relate  chiefly 

'  to  the  period  of  the  first  and  third  eark 


The  Duke  of  Sutherland  has  allowed  his  £mportan< 
series  of  family  papeis  to  be  inspected  by  the  Histori- 
cal Mauuiciipts  Commissioner.?.  Mr.  AKred  J.  Hon 
wood  is  now  preparing  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  thif 
valuable  collection,  which  was  originally  brought  befor< 
the  notice  of  the  Commissioneni  by  I<ord  RonaU 
Gower. 
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SIR  GAENET  WOLSELEY.  j 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  visited    his  native  country 
ou  the  22nd  May,  aftsr  an  absence  of  miny  years. 
Sir    Garnet  AVolseley  has  almost  accomplished  his 
41st  year.    He  was  burn  on  the  4th  of  June,  1833,  at  i 
Golden  Bridge  House,  just  on  the  borders  of  the-  city 
of  Dublin.     His  family,  though  old  and  respected, 
was  not  wealthy  ;    and  perhaps   no  man  of  equal 
reputation   in   our   time    owes    less    to  extrinsic 
circumstances     tlian    the    gallant     knight  whose 
praises       all       men      calebrate.      His      father,  ' 
Major  Wolseley  served  with  distinction  on   many  a  ! 
hard-fought  field,  and  his  mother  was  noted  in  the  ; 
higher  circles  of  metropolitan  society  for  her  graceful  ' 
presence  and  superior  mental  powers.    From  the  very  | 
first  the  future  hero  displayed  the  keenest  aptitude  | 
for  study,  and  his  inclination  for  military  hist  jry  was  ' 
hi*  strongest  characteristic.    At  an  age  when  most  i 
hoys  are  enamoured  of    sports  and  gaieties   young  j 
Wolseley  was  master  of  the  art  of  war  as  pursued  by 
Alexander,  by  Hannibal,  by  Qtcsar,  and  lastly,  by  the 
great  Napoleon.    He  had  made  himself  intimate  with 
the  details  of  most  of  the  great  conflicts  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  and  at  the  same  time  had  a  keen  eye  fop' 
contemporary  events.    In  his  20th  year  he  was  ga- 
zetted to  an  ensigncy,  and  almost  on   the  day  he 

Joined  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  Burmese  war. 
n  the  course  of  the  year  Ensign  Wolseley  was  se- 
verely wounded  as  he  led  with  dauntless  courage  a 
Jtrongparty  under  circumstances  of  appalling  danger. 
The  bome  despatches  contained  honourable  mention  of 
the  young  soldier's  gallantry,  and  his  coolness  in  action 
was-the  theme  of  general  admu-ation.  In  the  following 
year  he  joined  the  90th  Light  Infantry,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1854,  he  landed  in  the  Ci-imea,  and  continued 
to  serve  in  the  trenches  before   Sebastopol  as  an  assis- 
tant engineer.     Here  he  remained  until  the  great 
fortress  fell.    Subsequently  he  was  present  at  the  as- 
•aiilt,  capture,  and  ultimate  defence  of  the  Quarries  in 
J\ine,  1855.     He  served  all  through  the  campaign 
•with  rare  distinction,  ^nd  his  name  was  frequently 
mentioned  by  Lord  Raglan  in  his  despatches.  In 
185J,  while  on  his  way  to  China  in  the  ship  Transit 
he  -was  wrecked  in  the  Straits  of  Banca,  but  reached 
sllore  in  safety.    When  the  Indian  mutiny  bi-oke  out 
and  affrighted  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  throughout 
the  globei,  Captain  Wolseley  went  out  with  the  army  of 
TOCCour.  He  served  under  Havelock,  and  was  present 
at  the  relief  of  Lucknow.    He  was  among  the  gallant 
defenders  of  the  Alumbagh,  and  was  present  at  the 
frequent  engagements  there.      He   was  appointed 
Quanbermaster-General  by  Sit  Hope  Grant  in  Oude, 
wid  in  this  position  he  served   with  the  force 
during  the  conflicts  at  Baree,   Nawabgunj,   and  a 
nujaiber  of  inferior  battles  which  made  up  the  Oude 
campaign.    His  reputation  at  home  was  being  con- 
tinually increased,  and  when  the  mutiny  was  finally 
crushed,  no  man  had  succeeded  in  winning  a  fairer 
lame.    Immediately  after  he  Was  sent  to  China,  and 
■i^as  present  at  the  assault  on  the  Taku  Forts  and  sub- 
Bequeint  encounters.     So  far  he  had  never  had  one 
year's  peace,  and  he  was  ten  years  engaged  in  broils 
and  battles  before  anything   resembling  a  holiday 
Beemed  possible.    When  the  Chinese  war  was  con- 
cluded he  was  ordeied  to  Canada.    When  the  Domi^ 
cion  was  being  settled  in  1870,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Red  River  territory,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
notorious  Kiel,  endeavoured  to  set  up  a  Government 
Bt  Fort  Garry,  and  to  levy  tribute  on  all  passing 
through  the  State.    They  succeeded  in  taking  Fort 
Garry   and   for  some    time  promised    to  become 
fomidable    to    the    English  possession.  Wolseloy 
was    senior   officer,    and    was    dispatched    at  the 
head  of  about  six  hundred  men    to  defeat  the 
rabek,    and   restore    order    and    securit.y.  The 


triumph  of  the  expedition,  which  ended  quite  ami- 
ocbly,  was  the  march.  Tlie  gallant  soldier  ltd  his 
little  kuid  through  a  wild  country  for  1,100  miles,  and 
by  steady  dii'clplmc  and  control  and  the  force  of  sheer 
Spartanishi  succeeded  in  completing  hia  perilous 
journey.  He  was  present  at  very  many  of  the  greater 
battles  hi  the  civil  war  in  America  and  had  ample  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  soldiering  on  a  mighty  scale. 
By  this  time  his  repute  was  at  its  liighest.  He  was 
regarded  in  official  nnd  military  circles  as  the  coming 
man.  He  had  no  friends  save  his  clear  intelligencc> 
his  stout  heart,  his  trusty  sword  ;  and  with  tlicse  ho 
Ijad  conquered  the  regard  of  the  fickle  goddess.  Wheu 
our  troubles  began  on  the  Gold  Coast,  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Major-General,  and  as  he  himsslf  gallantly 
admitted,  entrusted  with  a  liberty,  authority,  and 
confidence  never  before  yielded  to  a  soldier. 
The  story  cf  that  short  and  glorious  campaign 
needs  no  recital  hen?.  Wherever  the  English  tongue 
is  spoken  it  is  known  how  he  landed  on  that  pestilen- 
tial coast  ;  how  he  organised  his  forces  ;  how  he 
marched  through  a  wild  and  almost  impassable 
country  ;  how  ho  defied  the  dangers  of  an  unseen  foe, 
the  horrors  of  the  climate,  the  hourly  treacheries  of 
his  allii's  ;  how  he  advanced  to  the  capital  of  the 
eavage  King,  dictated  terms  of  peace,  and  •  led 
back  his  army  with  speed,  with  safety,  with  success. 
He  weai-3  upon  his  breast  the  glittering  tokens  of 
many  a  gallant  fight.  The  Pegu,  the  Crimean,  the 
Turkish,  the  Mutiny,  the  Chinese  medals  shine  be- 
side the  stars  of  various  orders,  for  Sir  Garnet  is 
Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Knight  of  the  Meji- 
die.  Knight  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  and  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Bath.  In  the  ranks  he  is  revered, 
for  ho  knows  a  soldier's  life  in  very  deed,  and  his  ad- 
vice in  his  "Pocket-book"  is  manly,  soldierly,  ant* 
sympathetic. 


HOPE  ON. 
The  ceaseless  rain  sweeps  on 

O'er  the  darkeniug  sea: 
The  ceaseless  v/iiid  is  rushing  by — 

Vy'hut  la  nil  to  nie  '( 
I  sit  alone  in  tbo  house, 
'  \Vhere,  some  ahort  yuara  ago. 
We  each  were  brfglit,  and  happy,  and  young 

And  lias  all  ended  so  I 

There  ia  notiiine  to  care  for  now ; 

There  ia  notliiug  to  hope  or  foaJ ; 
There  is  only  left  of  all  the  past 

The  memory  of  thoau  who  were. 
Over  the  distant  lands 

Tlie  groen  rises  liore  and  there : 
And  I  sad,  Bitting  hero  alone, 

Can  only  fancy  whore. 

Oil,  peace,  rebellion!)  heart ! 

Heaven  is  bright  above  ; 
There  is  thy  homo,  there  are  thy  hopes, 

And  there  arc  those  you  love  I 
Is  there  notliing  to  caro  for  now  t 

Sickness,  ami  sorrow,  ;md  sin  : 
Are  there  not  these  to  soothe  or  to  stayt 

Is  there  not  Heaveu  to  win  ? 


Charles  Gilpin,  M.P.  for  Northampton,  died  on  the 
22nd  May,  at  his  residence  in  London. 

An  explofion  of  gas  has  taken  place  in  St.  John's 
Church,  Chelmsford.  T,vhich  is  undergoing  alterations. 
The  stats  along  the  aisle  were  blown  to  pieces,  and  the 
painted  windows  were  forced  out,  but  the  men  who 
were  at  work  fortunately  escaped  serious  injurv. 

Amongst  the  debris  of  a  tiro  which  destroyed  a  house 
at  Brechin,  were  discovered  the  charred  remains  of  a 
woman  who  had  been  burnt  to  death.  She  was  the 
wife  of  a  journeyman  baker  named  Moir,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  addicted  to  habit  of  intemperance. 

Richard  Faulkner  Edgell,  shipowner,  has  been  com- 
mitted for  trial  on  several  charges  of  forging  hills  of 
hiding,  and  obtaining  money  upon  thsm  by  false  pre- 
tences. The  case  against  him  at  the  Mansion  House, 
London,  was  completed  by  the  evidence  of  a  late  clerk, 
who  deposed  to  having  prepared  some  of  the  forged 
documents  at  the  prisoner's  request. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has,  through  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  expressed  his  gratification  to  the  troops  en- 
j  gaged  in  the  Aldershot  review  at  their  appearance  and 
i  efiiciency,    and  t'ne  steadineos  and  good  order  with 
j  which  the  movements  were  asecuted. 


wnrsuKTiDE. 

The  ancient  fete  of  ^V■b.itsuatide  was  held  this  yeai 
with  all  the  heaithicss  of  observance  wiiich  marks  the 
keeping  of  this  most  honoured  of  informal  hoUdaya. 
In  spite  of  a  heavy  and  lowering  sky,  whose  threat 
was  pointed  now  and  then  with  a  faint,  brief  moisture, 
light  as  dew,  the  citizens  of  all  cla.sses  gave  themselves 
resolutely  to  the  many  out-door  enjoyments  which  in- 
vited them.  In  Dublin  people  neither  take  'their 
pleaanre  sadly  nor  are  easily  deterred  from  the  pur- 
suit of  it,  and  they  "laid  theiaselves  out"  to  spend 
Whit-Mondpy  in  a  fashion  perfectly  characteristic. 
Although  the  murky  morning  following  a  two-days- 
lain  might  well  have  seared  even  the  most  hopeful, 
our  citizens,  like  Lear,  "  scoffed  at  the  brooding 
storm,"  and  trasted  themselves  to  those  woods  and 
fiel  Is  of  Pentecost  on  which,  it  is  a  j»oetic  supersti- 
tion, the  sun  never  fails  to  shine.  It  is  regrettable,  for 
the  well-known  accuracy  of  poetry,  that  theie  wa« 
not  half  a  blink  of  a  beam  though,  against  the  ex- 
expectations  of  most  the  weather  held  dry  up  to  an 
hour  when  most,  reasonable  persons  had  no  further 
need  of  its  favour.  Tliis  is  2M'-  excdhncc  the  day  oi 
pilgi-image  to  the  shrines  Dryad  and  Hamadryad,  and 
the  efilu.x  to  the  co  intry  was  as  numerous  and  as  gaj 
as  wc  have  ever  seen  it.  The  Foresters'  excursion  and 
other  associ^ited  rural  trips  werepatroniscd  bythousanda^ 
and  their  name  was  multitude  who  fled  by  road  and, 
rail  to  evei-y  noted  hohdaj  haunt  known  from  old  cus- 
tom to  the  Dubiincr  in  search  of  fresh  air  flavoured 
with  the  picturesque.  The  Dargle  and  the  Glen  of  the 
Downs  appeared  to  be  most  affected  of  the  longer 
trips,  and  to  these  beautiful  spots  there  wended  aU  the 
forenoon  incessant  vehicles  of  all  classes  and  varioua 
calibre,  freighted  with  honest  metropohtans.  In 
truth,  that  car-driving  turn  for  which  we  have  i' 
reputation  was  never  more  perceptible.  Everj 
outlet  and  every  gi-eat  artery  of  the  city  wa* 
lively  and  perilous  with  the  slap-dash  and  clatter  of 
infinite  jingles  and  what  not  of  kno^\^l  and  nonde- 
script conveyances,  their  drivers  one  and  all  excited  or 
exhilarated,  tearing  and  rattling  from  Urbs  toEusand 
back  again.  These  who  lacked  the  time  or  money  for 
a  long  and  satisfying  drive  contented  themselves  with 
a  smooth  roll  on  the  tramwaj"s.  The  fair  sex,  avail- 
ing, perhaps,  of  some  privilege  of  the  season,  scaled 
their  lofty  heights  and  journeyed  outside,  a  novel  and 
agreeable  sight  to  see.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  tha^ 
they  only  were  happy  who  were  able  to  follow  the  hiv< 
bitudesof  the  time.  Pic-nic  parties,  humble  but  joyous, 
were  organised  to  such  neighbourhoods  as  the  Fir  Glen 
andeventhePeople'sGarden,where  might  beseeufamily 
parties  and  companies  still  more  interesting  making 
merry  on  the  damp  sward,  and  evidently  trying  to 
nourish  an  appropriate  delusion  that  they  had  travelled 
far  from  the  smoky  hive  of  men,  and  were  alone  with 
nature  in  her  solitudes.  The  aspects  of  gala  were  no 
less  conspicuous  in  the  public  manner  than  in  the 
public  garb.  Not  a  group  but  looked  like  a  wedding 
party,  so  bravely  bright  and  multicoloured  were  the 
dresses  of  the  ladies.  It  seemed  as  if  local  fashion 
has  two  epochs — one  that  of  the  higher  world,  which 
falls  like  a  movable  feast  on  the  day  of  tlie  Spring 
Flower  Show;  the  other  that  of  the  plainer  sort,  which 
is  fixed  to  'Whitsun-Monday.  Besides  the  crowds 
which  thronged  to  all  those  lovely  spots  vrhose  scenic 
beauties  go  so  well  with  cold  beef  and  beer,  vast 
numbers  flocked  to  the  points  of  attraction  specially 
established  for  the  day. 

Among  these,  the  most  notable  beyond  question 
was  the  Exhibition  Palace,  where  there  was  held  a 
grand  Assault  at  Arms,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
Drummond  Institution  for  the  Orphan  Daughters  of 
Soldiers.  The  tournament,  for  such  it  would  have 
I  been  called  some  tim*  ago,  was  a  magnificent  snccesa. 
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Never  probably  has  there  aaaembled  within  the  walla 
of  the  great  buflding  in  Earlsfort-terrace  a  larger  or  a 
finer  gathering.    It  is  hard  to  estimate  numbers, 
especially  when  their  extent  is  scattered  over  so  many 
areas  as  accommodate  visitors  to  the  Exhibition. 
Palace,     but     we     should     think      there  were 
Qot  less  than  five  thousand  persons  under  its  vitreous 
roof  when  the  turnstiles  had  admitted  the  last  indi- 
ridual.    A  very  large  sum  must  have  been  realised, 
»nd  since  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the   merits  and 
claims  of  such  an  asylurii  as  the  Drummond  Institu 
tion,  we  have  only  to  express  our  gratification  at  the 
practical  and  liberal  way  in  which  the  public  responded 
to  the  appeal  made  in  its  behalf.      It  is  not  be- 
cause the  charity  which  nobly  distinguishes  our  citi- 
Eens  was  possibly  stimulated  by  curiosity  that  the  re. 
suit  is  to  be  accounted  the  less  honourable  to  them 
We  don't  take  from  the  bounty  which  many  an  orphan 
girl  will  have  reason  to  bloss  when  we  say  that  a  par- 
donable piece  of  hero-worship  evoked  a  good  deal  of 
of  it.    It  was  natural  enough  to  suppose  that  the 
announcement  of  Sir    Garnet  Wolesley's  presence 
would,  if  there  were  no  other  attractions,  "  draw"  the 
concourse.  Dublinmen  like  him  do  not  return  every  day 
to  Dublin,  and  as,  on  ths  one  hand,  his  fellow-citizens 
had  right  good  cause  to  be  proud  of  him,  and  to  show 
they  were,  on  the  other,  he  could  nowhere  accept  with 
more  propriety  a  public  complinieut  than  iu  his  native 
city.    We  venture  to  think  the  gallant  Oenoral  felt  the 
tribute  paid  to  his  name  and  daeds  by  the  vast  atten- 
dance of  yesterday.  He  arrived  at  the  building  shoitly 
after  the  hour  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  tho 
sports,  and  was  received  by  the  committee  of  the 
Drummond     Institute     and     other  gentlemen, 
among    them    the    indefatigable    Captain  Harris, 
superintendent  of  the  Gymnasia,  by  whom  he  was 
conducted  to  the  place  of  honour  on  the  dais,  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  raised  platform  or  arena  whereupon  the 
champions  were  to  contend.    The  Major-General  was 
accompanied  by   Jlajor-General    Holdich,  Colonel 
Foster,"  and  other  distinguished  oflicorB.    He  as  well 
as  they  wore  plain  walking  clothes.    The  little  group 
of  gentlemen  approaching  from  tho  entrance,  among 
other  and  more  pretentious  groups,  would  have  at- 
tracted small  attention  from  the  brilliant  throng  had 
not  the  band  of  tho  4Gth  suddenly  buret  out  with  that 
triumphal  and  indicative  sti-ain  which  is  used  with  so 
little  regard  to  applicability,  and  continually  making 
I,  conquering  hero  of  your  railway  contractor,  your 
eiack  cricketer,  your  dispensary  doctor,  or  any  other 
whom  the  chance  gets  feasted  at  a  subscription  dinner. 
All  with  ear  enough  to  recognise  the  tuna  knew  that 
it  meant  only  one  man  of  all  the  multitude,  and  in- 
stantly the  buzz  went  round,  and  the  singular  motion 
of  eagar  curiosity  convulsed  the  crowd.  Theobject  of 
all  the  excitement  seemed  wholly  unconscious  of  it, 
but  when  a  voice  cried  out  his  name,  and  the  ringing 
cheer  of  men  and  the  flutter  of  ladies'  handkerchiefs 
gave  greeting  to  the  sound,  there  was  no  longer  doubt 
ibout  the  man,  for  Sir  Garnet,  abreast  of  his  friends^ 
bowed  to  right  and  left,  again  and  again.    Then  every 
•>ne  of  us  who  has  at  all  the  knack  of  using  our  el- 
bows or  knows  how  to  attack  another's  corns,  instantly 
proceeds  to  agonioe  a  waj  for  ourselves  through  the 
assemblage.     It  is  incredible,  by  the  w."*y,  what  tor- 
tures your  genteel  gathering  wUl  endure  and  inflict 
for  the  purpose  of  bettering  a  view  or  securing  a  com- 
fortable place.    When  we  reach  within  eye-shot,  and 
'ealise  that  we  have  within  our  scope  and  ken  the 
!onqucror  of  Aehantee,  we  at  once  perceive  that  the 
sublished  likenesses,  photographic  and  otherwise,  have 
iraelly. deceived  us.    Kone  of  them  is  f.iithful  to  the 
jrigina!.     They  present  the  face  of  a  young  man  of 
thirty,  or  a  year  over,  ^smooth,  unvcst  with  thought, 
Vn  no  way  marked  with  the  cares  of  conflict,  nor 
tearing    the    bronze  of    many    cwrirjoV^g.  Jfow, 


Sir  Garnet  is  not  of  this  type.  Iron 
grey  hair,  fast  grizzling,  a  mustache  of  the 
same,  the  only  military  feature — i£  feature  it  can 
be  called — of  a  face  of  mingled  manliness  and  ami- 
ability of  expression — this  is  more  becoming  the  Major- 
General  than  that  style  of  countenance  which,  accord- 
ing to  C;esar,  a  successful  general  should  disguise  if 
^unfortunately  scars  and  tlie  yeaa-s  did  not  alter  it  fast 
enough.  We  hear  a  soldier-like  gentleman  in  the 
crowd  observe  that  Sir  Garnet  has  aged  ten  years 
since  he  saw  him  eighteen  njonths  ?ince.  The  care 
and  climate  of  these  moiiths  have  done  the  work  of 
edax  rcnirii.  The  Major-Geueral  and  his  companions 
are  speedily  surrounded  by  a  fashionable  congi-ega- 
tiou  whom  hardly  politeness  can  resti'ain  from  swamp- 
ing the  narrow  space  allocated  to  him.  Friends  re- 
cognise and  introduce  them,  and  speedily  Sir  Garnet 
has  a  wide  circle  of  new  acquaintances.  The  Lord 
Mayor  has  a  cordial  shake  hnnds  and  a  chat  ;  so  have 
other  notabilities.  A  modest  most  unpretending 
gentleman,  by  every  trait  and  every  unaflected 
gesture,  is  this  personage,  who  withal  stands 
here  pretty  much  as  Scipio  Africauus  uiight 
have  stood  before  other  aj>plausive  beholders  a 
couple  of  thousand  years  ago.  There  is  no  atmosphere 
of  fire-and-sword  about  him  ;  the  dogs  of  war  are  no- 
where in  sight  ;  but  somehow  the  stirring  martial 
episode  of  which  he  was  the  doer  gives  him  an  heroic 
individuality  which  it  is  inipossill"  to  attach  to  any 
man  but  tlie  successful  soldier.  There  is  something 
appropriate  to  the  classical  similitude  of  his  achieve- 
ment and  liis  glory  iu  the  cerenionuil  which  brings 
him  for  the  first  time  within  the  welcome  of  his 
countrymen.  Thus  the  gladiators  tried  their  games 
in  the  triumphs  of  the  leader  who  slew  dark  Ethiops 
and  travori;ed  the  lands  of  the  savage  considerably 
anterior  to  yesterday.  Meanwhile,  the  spoits  go 
on,  the  presence  of  the  man  who  has  done  so 
much  to  new  brighten  the  lustre  of  the  British 
arms  appearing  to  excite  the  athletes  to  greater 
eft'orts.  They  outdo  themselves,  their  performances 
calling  out  again  and  again  the  plau(iit;i  of  a  congrega- 
tion whom  the  onsets  of  the  military  champion.s  .seem 
actually  to  infect  with  the  fierce  contagion.  'N^'e  have 
already  discussed  so  lengthily  and  so  learnedly  apropos 
of  these  assaults  at  arms  that  we  think  it  unnecessary 
to  repeat  more  of  technical  matter  concerning  them. 
They  were  in  every  item  splendidly  contested,  tho 
f"ll  programme  being  accomplished  to  the  universal 
satisfaction.  The  bands  of  the  4lith  Begiment  and 
(rf  the  Hibernian  School  were  preseut  at  the  afternoon 
exhibition,  and  played  capital  selections  of  music.  It 
was  after  five  when  tho  assault  concluded,  and  Sir 
Garnet  AS''olsoley,  amid  renewed  and  hearty  cheers,  left 
the  building  (for  the  ground  of  the  Dublin  Athletic 
Club,  where  he  had  prombtd  to  distribute  prizes  to 
the  competitors. 


THE  BROKEN  HEART. 


'NE-VTH  THE  WILLOWS  SHE  SLEEPS. 
'Neath  tho  willow  ?he  sleeps— the  lic'lit  of  my  life. 

By  tlio  Bkl«j  of  tlie  a-wift-riowiiig  livci- ; 
Anif  I  mias  from  my  life  alf  its  briglitnci-s  and  joy. 

While  my  heart-strinss  in  agony  tiuiver. 
As  I  sit  there  and  mourn,  at  the  clo^e  of  tho  day, 

In  llie  calm  of  this  evergreen  glado  ; 
The  sun's  golden  rays,  like  the  glory  of  God, 

Lights  the  grave  where  ray  darling  is  laid. 

Tho  hirrls  seem  to  still  to  a  soft,  mournful  hush, 

As  tiiough  in  ro?pect  for  my  sorrow  ; 
Though  my  Ufo  is  darlcenod  for  ever  aud  aye. 

Thuir  songs  will  be  gayoir  to-m:irrow. 
And  the  «oft  summer  brei-'ze  as  it  cri.-eiis  o'er  tho  hill. 

By  the  low-drooping  willow  ia  sta,\  ; 
And  its  whispering  voice  seems  In  mnuiiiing  with  me, 

O'er  tho  grave  where  my  darling  is  laid. 

As  tho  twilight  creoeps  on  in  its  darkening  shade, 

On  the  mound  wild  wood  tlowei-s  1  strew  ; 
And  I  lovo  then  to  fancy  they're  woL'pii'g  with  me. 

And  their  tears  are  tlio  soft  fiiUing  tlow. 
Tlien  the  utarH  creeping  out  (ine  by  lUio  iu  the  shy. 

In  their  bright  gliiii'ring  lu>itre  .-irrayod  ; 
And  I  think  as  I. sit  that  with  me  thi  y  l;i^cp  watcli 

O'er  the  grave  where  my  daiiinj;  is  Ini.l, 


HerPiOyal  Highness  Princess  Loui.-s  of  Hesse  (I'riucess 
Alice)  w:\«  delivered  of  a  daughter  on  tlie  ■<;4th  May,  at 
Darmstadt. 

The  I'apie  announces  that  the  French  IMinister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  luis  received  tho  Pope's  Bulls  fixing  the 
new  boundaries  of  the  French  dioccsca  in  Alsace  and 
Lorraine. 

The  total  ejcports  from  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and 
Sydney  for  the  month  have  boon — Wool,  .5,900 
bales  ;  tallow,  700  casks  ;  copper,  SSO  tons-;  copper 
ore,  300  tons  ;  -ft-heat,  5,000  (gjrs ;  flour,  S,000  tons. 


"  The  long,  weary  years  of  my  life  are  drawing  to  a 
close.  Not  many  hours  lie  now  between  the  entranc* 
to  eternity  ;  and  to  you,  my  only  friend  and  confidante, 
I  will  tell  part  of  the  cause  of  this  early  wasting,  thia 
willingness  to  lay  aside  my  burden  of  life." 

She  looked  frail  enough  and  spiritual  enough  Ul 
make  her  words  sink  into  my  heart  like  a  knell  o^ 
warning,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  inevitable  parting. 

Ah  !  how  I  loved  her.  From  the  hour  when  W4 
had  conned  the  same  lessons  from  the  same  page^ 
trodden  the  measures  of  gaiety  together,  grown  to 
womauhoodside  by  side  till  the  hour  when  she  threatened 
to  leave  me  sad,  desolate  and  lonely,  there  had  come 
no  cloud  over  our  perfect  love,  no  shadow  of  mistruBt 
between  us.  Her  sorrow  had  made  her  dearer  to  ma^ 
when,  after  our  long  separation  of  five  years,  I  re- 
turned to  find  her  chained  for  life  to  one  room,  oa«i 
chair,  one  never-ending  monotony. 

I  had  left  her,  myself  a  bride,  to  go  to  China  with 
my  husband.  Our  correspondence  was  necessarily 
much  broken  ;  and  when,  widowed  and  sad,  I  dreaded 
to  meet  again  the  merry  girl  I  had  left,  I  found  hei 
instead  tihe  sorrow-stricken,  pale  woman  IcouldyetoJl 
friend. 

Bound  anew  by  the  ties  of  sympathy  and  grief, 
our  love  revived  and  grew  greater,  nobler,  as  much 
above  the  old  girlish  liking  as  our  matured  hearts  and 
intellects  could  make  it. 

Seven  years  longer  we  dwelt  as  sisters  under  the 
same  roof,  and  now  the  dreaded  separation 
threatened.  Yet  the  calm  solemnity  of  her  tone,  tha 
quiet  of  her  manner,  made  even  my  rebellious  teara 
shrink  back  from  falling,  stilled  the  tumultuous  throb- 
bing of  my  heart  to  quiet,  and  I  only  clasped  the 
little  baud  in  mine,  and  waited  for  her  to  speak. 

"  When  you  were  married  do  you  remember,  as  you 
parted  from  me  for  the  long  voyage,  what  a  light- 
hearted,  joyous  girl  you  left  here  ?  Do  you  recall  yet 
the  blithe  laugh,  the  gay  jest,  the.  bounding  footstep  I 
had.  even  when  you  were  going  away  ? 

"  I  could  not  tell  you  then,  for  the  consideratioo 
that  holds  every  woman  silent  over  her  heart's  history 
until  other  lips  unseal  hei-'p  restrained  me.  Still  I 
lo\-ed  ;  but  lie  had  not  spoken,  so  I  could  keep  my 
glad  secret  even  from  you. 

Glad  I  was,  for  I  knew  he  loved  me  1  I  could 
read  it  in  his  brightening  eye,  his  glad  greeting  for 
me,  his  low  tone,  bis  tender  courtesy,  his  trembling 
Jips  when  they  formed  my  name,  his  quickened  step 
and  gay  welcome,  all,  all  for  me  ! 

"  By  such  tender  wooing,  siich  delicate  care  to  win 
gently,  by  such  sw  eet  protection,  such  solicitude  not 
to  stir  my  young  heart  too  roughly,  he  won  it,  tO.1 
before  I  knew  or  dreamt  he  coveted  the  treasure,  it 
was  gone  from  me.  Gone,  willipgly,  gladly,  in  ex- 
change for  the  noble  one  he  gave  me  in  return. 

"  A  short  time  after  you  left,  he  spoke  his  love,  and 
I — oil  I  I  (5id  not  care  to  conceal  my  pride  and  joy  in 
giving  him  all  my  heart  for  his. 

"  We  were  to  be  married  soon,  and  I  went  from  oul 
quiet  country  home  here  to  the  city,  to  buy  finerj< 
not  to  gratify  my  own  vanity,  but  to  adorn  his  bride. 

"  I  was  returning  home,  in  aU  my  gladness,  when"— 
oh,  how  she  shuddered— ",that  fearful  railway  acci. 
dent  laid  rao  on  my  bed  of  pain,  crippled  and  maimei' 
for  life. 

"  In  the  long  months,  when  life  hung  by  a  thread, 
when  the  hours  of  suffering  seemed  only  fit  to  termi- 
nate in  death,  the  hand  I  loved  best  was  often  near  to 
cradle  my  weary  head  ;  the  voice,  whose  tones  mada 
my  life's  music  whispered  hope  and  comfort  to  my 
eiri  ;  the  eyes  I  loved  to  see  rest  proudly  on  my  face, 
Koftufd  iutJ  gentlest  sympathy  aud  pity,  when  they 
S'.iiuned  my  pallid,  pain-worn  features. 

'■  tjtill  loviiii,',  still  true,  this  dear  heart  was  my  rock 
of  comfort.  Yv'hen  the  blow  fell  upon  me,  and  I  knew 
I  must  never  hope  to  walk  again — must  never  hops  tc 
leave  this  little  room,  never  breathe  outside  air,  nevei 
live,  save  as  an  invalid  and  cripple,  his  was  the  voice 
to  tell  the  dread  tale,  his  love  to  make  it  bearable. 

"  I  otfcred  to  Mease  him,  h.alf  smiling  thus  in  my 
sweot,  certai)ity  of  his  answer  ;  but  he  only  held  ma 
closer,  liis  tone  deepening  in  tenderuess  as  he  vovred 
to  be  my  protector,  nurse,  comforter,  husband,  letting- 
death  alone  part  us.  ' 

"  Was  I  wrone.  eelfish.  to  believe  htm  f    I  «Jaa 
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judged  his  heart  by  mine,  'knowing  how  I  should  have 
clung  to  him  had  he  lain  in  my  place — how  my  heait 
would  have  eunk  down  to  die,  had  he,  crippled  and 
sick,  thrust  me  from  the  post  of  wife  and  comforter. 
So  we  were  itiW  betrothed. 

'■  Then  oa  this  Paradise  of  love  came  the  blight.  My 
joufin  wrot-"  mt'  that  she  would  come  to  visit  me,  to 
share  with  my  motner  tha  duties  of  nurse,  and  we 
gLvrlly  hailed  the  letter. 

"  I  had  not  seen  her  since  she  was  a  thin,  sallow 
child,  and  eould  scarcely  reili-»  the  identity  when  she 
Etood  tefor«  me.  Such  ra..iint  beauty  1  have  never 
seen.  Of  the  warmest  bruuette  type,  she  embodied 
the  artist's  dream  of  a  southern  maiden's  charms.  Her 
gre.i^  bhct  eyes,  glossy  raven  hair  ;  her  rich,  burning 
;olour  and  soft  creamy  complexion  ;  her  tall,  graceful 
igure,  lithe,  erect,  and  well  poised  ;  her  faultless  cos- 
tume and  winning  manners,  were  each  and  all  bewil- 
dering, charming. 

"  Yet  under  allwa,s  hidden  a  serpent's  heart,  and  an 
iron    ill  deadly  to  resolve,  unflinching  to  execute. 

■■  She  oanae  to  iviu  my  promised  husband  from  me  ! 
His  \vea.ltu,  position,  and  nnuly  beauty  had  tired  her 
imoition,  and  she  determined  to  outshine  the  pale, 
jripuled  -'-bman  he  loved,  and  secure  his  name  and 
.-iches  f^r  her  own, 

"  7^'-i<.'d  I  tell  you  all  the  wiles  she  used  ?  The  glo- 
rious voice  she  poured  forth  in  soi'(g  to  amuse  me  ;  told 
lu  language  which  he  knirw  the  tale  of  her  unrequited 
love,  loving  and  throbbing  under  her  forced  calmness. 
The  eyes  turned  from  ms  fell  in  impassioned  glances 
on  his  face  ,  the  large  tears  even  could  fall  at  the  right 
time,  folLowed  by  a  hurned  exit,  or  long  quivering  sigh. 

•  1,  ^ec^re  m  my  love,  knew  nothing  <jf  moonlight 
etrolls,  morning  drives,  of  long  iutervipws,  when 
my  door  w,is  closed  to  shut  in  my  cries  of  pain. 

"■'Blind'and  trusting,  1  never  ea^w  that  the  heart  I 
b^iipved  all  my  ov.-n  was  traitor  to  itfe  vqws,  won  by  a 
false  wom!^^'s  coquetries. 

"  She  left  us  and  he  escorted  her  to  her  city  home. 

"  Ke  never  returned,  and  they  were  urarrieJ.  There 
lav  the  sting.  H*i  .-he  been  noble  and  true,  he  frank 
and  sincere,  I  could  ha»  e  J^&»  it  ;  but  thoy  deceived 
the  heart  that  loved  thenl^R^fe*- 

■■■■  Only  a  few  montli.^  prt«s8<i' when  tnles  of  their  do- 
mestic misery  reached  ue.  ■  Extravagance,  coquetry, 
and  coldness  were  Jharge^  ;^jj^nst  her,  tyranny  and 
harshness  upon  him.  Trfie,  all  true.  His  nature, 
warped  by  transient  passion,  would  rise  from  such  a 
dream,  stern,  self-reproachful,  cynical. 

'•  Slowly  1  have  wasted,  slowly  clisea.se  and  a  broken 
hesart  have  brought  me  to  the  end  ;  but  it  is  near  now, 
and  you,  true  friend  and  sister,  will  be  relieved  of  your 
kind  cares  ' 

The  September  sun  sank  while  she  was  speaking, 
and  when  the  mournftil  tale  was  finished  the  room  was 
wrapped  in  darkness.  Still  silent  and  thoughtful  we 
Bat,  our  hands  clasped  together,  till  a  chill  shudder 
eaught  my  heart,  as  the  dear  fingers  relaxed  their 
hold,  and  the  hand  fell  from  mine.  Lights,  brought 
by  roycall,  threwtheir  rays  upon  a  face  sealed  by  de.ith. 
"  The  brokeo  heart,"'  tlie  weary  spirit  was  at  rest. 


A  bill  admitting  New  Mexico  as  a  State  into  the 
Union  has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Ber  Majesty's  Lively  (paddle  steamer)  has  strsaded 
near  Ryde,  Sandhead. 

Jjord  Bossmore  has  been  appointed  Deputy  Lieu- 
'bemant  for  Jlonaghan. 

Baron  Werther  has  accepted  the  post  of  German 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Field,  who  is  now  in  California,  intends 
to  visit  Iceland  in  July  next. 

In  the  duel  between  Prince  Metternich  and  the 
Count  de  Montebello  the  latter  was  slightly  wounded 
[n  the  right  arm. 

The  Athenaum  understands  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
engaged  oa  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Sauros  Ho'uerikos, 
a  Register  of  Matter*  noted  from  the  Test  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  ' 

The  Glohe  of  May  ilSnd  announces  the  Euspen>ion  of 
Oppenheim  and iichroder,  merchants,  Mark-liiue.  Liabi- 
lities over  £600,000,  of  which  half  a  million  are  se- 
cured. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Shaw  is,  it  is  stated,  to  proceed  to  Yarkand 
gritish  agent,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  uf  the 
treaty,  which  pruvidea  tor  aa  agent  from  tho  rosjiective 
sountries  being  located  iii  India  aijn  Kafhgiria  re- 
spectively. -^ChVirip. 

Aa  Aoieriran  Iron  and  Steel  Association  ha.s  just 
been  formed  ia  Philadelphia,  with  the  object  of  emu- 
lating the  valuable  w..rk*dou.3  by  the  Biitiih  Iron  and 
Bteel  Institute,  more  especially  ia  the  devotion  of 
fart  icular  attention  to  scientific  metallurgy'. 


THE  OUTRAGE  AT  SAN  JOSE.  I 

The  Cunard  steamer  Cubi,  arrived  from  !N'ew  York,  ! 
May  21,  brings  American  dates  to  the  13th,  with  tho 
details  of  the  brutal  outrage  on  the  Biitish  Vice- 
CoDsul  at  Guatemala  and  of  the  summary  punishment 
of  his  persecutor.  The  World  of  the  latli  inst.,  in  a 
despatch  dated  the  2nd  of  May,  says  : — 

"  Intense  excitement  lias  followed  the  arrival  of  the 
Pacific  mail  steamship  Arizona  at  this  port,-with  news 
that  Mr.  John  Magee,  British  Vice-Consnl  at  San  Jose 
de  Guatemala,  had  received  200  lashe.'*,  and  that  his 
brutal  treatment  had  been  avenged  by  the  assHSsin.T- 
tion  of  his  perst-cutor.  General  Barnes,  President  of 
Guatemala,  has  promptly  disavowed  the  outragQ,  and 
no  doubt  will  meekh'  pay  such  indemnity  as  Great 
Britain  shall  determine. 

"  The  circumstances  of  this  outrage  are  as  follows  : — 

"  Mr.  John  Magee,  British  Vice-Consul  of  San  Jo.'ie 
de  Guatemala,  who  is  personally  oue  of  the  most  po- 
pular officials  on  the  coast,  had  incurred  the  enmity  of 
Colonel  Gonzales,  the  Commandant  at  that  port.  Mr. 
Magee  held  a  semi-othcial  Government  position,  which 
placed  him  out  of  the  Commandant's  jurisdiction,  and 
this  increased  the  dislike  of  the  latter.  On  the  21th 
91  April  the  steamship  Arizona  arrived  at  San  Jose, 
and,  providentially,  this  was  the  day  that  Colonel 
Gonzales  had  fixed  upon  for  vpiitiug  his  wra.th 
oij  Mr.  Magee.  Early  in  the  morning  he  summoned 
the  Vice-Consul  before  him,  and  when  the  latter 
excused  himself  on  the  ground  of  lameness,  sent  a 
file  of  soldiers  witli  or(l"rs  to  bring  Mr.  Magee  '  dead 
or  alive.'  Accordingly  tlie  sufferer  was  brought  in  on 
a  cart,  struck  in  the  face  with  the  butt  of  a  pistol,  im- 
prisoned, and  ordered  to  receive  400  lashes.  At  four 
p.m.  the  surgeon  of  the  port  protested  that  it  would 
end  in  the  victim's  death.  The  Consular  Agent  of 
the  L'nited  States,  Mr.  James,  presented  a  written  pro- 
test, under  his  official  seal.  Gonzales  brutally  replied 
that  he  would  not  only  admmister  the  punishment, 
but  would  shoot  him  at  four  o'clock  tho  next  mor- 
ning, and  afterwards  put  to  death  every  foreigner  in 
San  Joso.  Mr.  IMagee  was  brought  out  from  his  dun- 
geon, thrown  upon  the  gro\ind,  und  a  soldier  sal  upon 
his  head,  while  four  othMt*  sat  upon  his  hands  and 
feet.  After  his  coat  and  ve.'^t  had  been  sti  ipped  o.'r, 
200  lashes  were  admini.^terod  by  four  soldiers,  the 
Commandant  sittinV,  by  and  keeping  tally.  At  this 
point  Mr.  Magee  became  insensible,  aud  the  rest  of  the 
flogging  was  put  otl' until  the  following  day.  Then  the 
Commandant  drank  whiskey,  plundered  the  British 
Consvil's  office  and  the  houses  of  other  foreigner.?,  and 
all  night  long  kept  a  drnnkcn  orgie  with  his  soldiers. 
Occasionally  he  went  io  where  Mr.  Magee  was  con- 
fined, and,  putting  afpistolto  bis  head,  asked  his  victim 
•bow  he  would  like  to  die,  and  if  it  were  not  best  to  put 
him  out  of  his  mieerj'.  Colonel  Gonzales  had  seized 
the  telegraph,  but  during  the  excitement  Mr.  Mon- 
crieffe,  the  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, managed  to  make  his  escape,  and'telegraphed  to 
the  capital  for  aid  and  protection.  General  Solan.'c  was 
despatched  at  once  with  100  soldiers,  and  at  eight 
a.m.  was  near  San  Jose.  Mr.  Magee,  in  the  mean- 
time, was  made  ready  for  fpimishment,  but,  hearing 
that  aid  was  near,  suggested  to  the  Commandant  to 
make  his  escape  to  the  Arizona,  promising  him  a  letter 
to  insure  his  protection.  The  Consular  Agent  also 
promised  to  go  with  him.  Gonzales  eagerly, accepted 
this  offer,  but  as  scon  as  the  letter  w;is  written  tried 
to  persuade  his  men  to  shoot  Mr.  3Ia.gee.  Thej  I'e- 
f  u.-^ed,  and  he  made  his  escape  in  a  small  boat  with 
three  men,  apd  accompanied  by  Mr.  James.  In  the 
meantime  all  had  been  excitement  on  board  the 
Arizona.  The  passengers  wanted  to  go  nn  shore  and 
protect  Mr.  Magee  with  such  arms  as  they  had.  They 
would  have  gone  to  their  death  if  they  had  ventured. 
There  were  teri  field-pieces  on  the  wharf  aL?o  that 
coveied  the  Arizona  as  she  lay  at  anchor.  Fortu- 
nately, Captain  H.  G.  Morae,  who  was  in  command, 
was  able  to  restrain  the  excitement  in  a  measure,  and 
would  allow  no  one  to  go  on  shore.  When  news  came 
that  the  Commandant  was  about  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  Arizona,  eveiybody's  feelings  were  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  point  of  tenison.  Captain  Morse  laidhis 
I  plans  admirably.  His  officers  and  men  were  armed 
and  surrounded  the  gangway.  It  was  the  intention 
to  seize  Gonzales,  tell  him  that  the  ship's  authorities 
C(  add  not  be  answerable  for  his  life  tmless  he  released 
Mr  Mage,?,  and  tlien  to  send  cm  shore  for  thatgentle- 
min.  Then  protection  would  have  been  ailbrded  to 
;  all  parties.  Fate  orcained  othe.t  wise.  The  boat  that 
held  Gonzales  neared  t.;iu  ship's  side.  ,The  gangways 
'  were  crowded  with  passengers,  man  y  <:f  « horn  ^^■ere 
I. ladies.  Mr.  James  stepped  on  deck  ;  the  Commandant' 
followed,  cool  aud  Wary,  and  had  got  half-way  up 


the  plank  when  a  shot  was  fired  from  the  guard* 

wounding  him.     He  steppad  back  into  the  'o^at  imd 
seized  an  oar  ;  two  other  shots  followed,  and  one  wai 
returnwl  from  the  boat.    Then  the  boat  pu.shed  oflf  to 
the  .shore,  and  when  it  touched  the  wounded  man  roM 
and   walked  into  the  town,  v.here  he  was  mad* 
prisoner  by  General  Solano.    The  latter  sent  word 
I  that  he  would  not  let  his  prisoner  die  of  his  wounda. 
I  but  would  cure  him  and  shoot  him  by  and  by, 
I  Gonzales,  who  rose  from  the  ranks,  is  an  exoeedinglj 
j  brutal  man,  and  the  Go^•ernment  of  Guatemala  aaj 
[  that  they  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  him.     It  il 
i  searorly  to  be  wondered  at  that  Gonzales  was  shot  bj 
I  the  excited  passengers  of  the  Arizona,  but  it  wai 
deeply  regi  ettfc'd  as  soon  as  it  was  done.     The  excite- 
1  meut  was  intense  and  ought  to  be  felt  to  bo  appre- 
ciated.    Mr.  Magee  was  considerably  bruised,  but  not 
.seriously  hurt.    Fortunately  for  him,  the  soldiers  did 
not  make  their  blows  as  heavy  as  the  Coramendant  de- 
sired. He  was  able  to  be  on  board  the  Arizona  before  aha 
.started,  and  was  cheerful,  though  suiiering  acutely. " 

Tlie  following  memoranda  are  from  the  l(,)g-book  o£ 
Cap  ain  H.  G.  Morse,  who  commanded  the  Ariaona 
and  takes  the  Acupulco  to  Xew  York  : — 
I     "April  24. — By  request  of  the  United  Sta tea  Con- 
I  sular  Agent  at  San  Jose  de  Guatemala  (Iilr.  Jamea), 
I  ship  remained  overnight  in  order  to  endeavour  to  sava 
the  life  of  the  British  Vice-Consul,  Mr.  Magee,  whosa 
life  v.-as  in  imminent  peril  ;  also  to  afford  an  asylum  to 
foreign  residents  if  compelled  to  leave. 

"  April  25. — Completed  discharging  cargo  at  7  a.m. 
AtSn.m.  I  received  the- following  from  the  United 
States  Consular  Agent  : — '  Piease  delay  the  steamer  a 
little  till  I  can  get  on  board.  'Tis  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  I  nhall  not  be  ten  minutes.  The  Commandant 
accommpanies  rne,  and  goes  to^Vcapulco  with  you.' 

"  About  half  ac  hour  later  the  United  States  Con- 
sular Agent  and  the  Commandant,  accompanied  by 
three  men,  came  alongside.  I  went  to  the  g.angway  to 
receive  tliem,  first  or-.iering  officers  to  arm  themselves 
and  placing  armed  guard  in  main  gangway  to  prevent 
any  distiirbauce  and  preserve  order.  The  United 
States  Consular  Agent  was  first  on  board.  'When  ha 
reached  the  deck  the  Coramaud-int,  Colonel  Gonzalea, 
a.scended  the  ladder,  aud  when  about  half-way  up  soma 
unseen  hand  among  the  pa.ssengere  discharged  a  pistol 
at  him,  the  ball  taking  eSect  in  the  abdomen.  I  mada 
every  effort  to  get  him  on  board,  but  he  refused  to 
come,  and  returned  to  his  boat  and  proceeded  towards 
the  shore.  At  the  moment  two  other  shot«  v.'ere  dis- 
charged at  him  by  persons  also  unknown.  Those  in 
the  boat  returned  one.  shot,  but,  fortunately,  without 
elTect.  The  whole  aff:^.ir  occurrfed  in  a  moment,  and 
was  entirely  unanticipated.  The  passengers  on  the 
gangway  were  mostly  ladies.  One  shot  was  fired  from 
the  hurricane  deck,  almt&t  immediately  over  where  I 
stood,  but  by  whom  T  am  unabie.to  ascertain.  About 
ten  minutes  after  the  above  oecurrenco  I  received  the 
foUowing  from  General  Solano  : — 

"  'I  have  just  arrived  here  from  Guatemak  byorde* 
of  the  President  to  put  a  stop  to  the  bai-barities  com- 
mitted illegally  here.  I  have  instructions  to  make  a 
prisoner  of  Colonel  Gonzales,  who  has  just  gone  on 
board  your  ship,  and  have  to  request  jxu  will  secure 
him  and  send  him  on  shore,  or  await  niy  orders. 

"  'GuEGO  SiU.vxo,  General  of  Uivi.Mon.' 
"  To  this  I  replied,  expre.=-sing  regret  at  the  nsh  act 
and  disclaiming  any  comieciion  with  the  aiTair,  or  re- 
sponsibihty,  h.aviug  taken  everj'  precaution  to  prevent 
disorder  of  any  kind.  Fifteen  minutes  later  I  received 
the  following  telegram  from  Guatemala  : — 

"  'You  will  please  detain  your  vessel  URjil  receiving 
further  orders  from  me. 

■'  'G.  WiLLiAiisox,  United  States  Minister.' 
"  To  which  I  rei^lied  that  delay  would  be  very  detri- 
mental to  the  company  and  passengers,  and  requested 
permission  for  iujmodiate  departure,  and  that,  in  th« 
event  of  receiving  no  reply,  I  should  consider  mj  self  a< 
liberty  to  depart  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-foui 
hours.  At  10  a.m.  the  United  States  Consular  Agent, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Magee  and  Mr.  Moncriefife,  tha 
company's  agent,  came  on  board.  After  a  conforenca 
with  these  gentlemen,  they  advised  me,  as  the  deten- 
tion was  wholly  ordered  for  the  safety  of  Mr.  JIage* 
and  the  foreign  residents,  and  as  the  danger  had  passed 
away,  to  resume  my  voyage.  In  accordance  with  thii 
advic^,  which  these  gentlemen — viz.,  Mr.  Magee  and 
Mr.  Moncrieii'e — handed  me  in  writing,  I  determined  to 
fail.  I  wrote  to  the  United  Stat-^s  3Iinister  that  aa 
the  object  for  which  I  was  detained  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  I  had  been  advised  to  depart,  I  had  con- 
cluded not  to  wait  for  a  reply  to  my  telegram,  but  to 
depart  at  once,  I  thereupon  sailed  at  a  quarter  '■i 
1  p.m."  , 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

DKVonsiirr.E  Jnx:-:i.T. —  Put  warm  mik  in  a  bwol ; 
turn  it  with  rennet  ;  theu  put  some  scaidcd  cream, 
Bugar,,and  cinuaruon  ou  the  top  without  breaking  the 
curd. 

Gooseberry  S.vucE.^Cut  off  the  tops  and  tails  of  a 
treakfast  cupful  of  gooseberries  ;  scr.L:!  them  a  few 
minutes,  then  stir  into  melted  butter. — Or  mash  the 
gooseberries  after  they  are  scalded,  sweeten  to  taste,  and 
serve  without  butter. 

GoosEBLRET  T.\nT. — With  a  pair  of  ecissorji  cut  off 
the  tops  and  t.uls  of  the  g<«,>sebeme.«,  put  them  in  a  pie 
dish,  pile  the  fruit  hi^h  iu  the  centre,  and  sugar  to 
taste  ;  hne  the  edge  of  the  dish  with  a  short  crust,  put 
on  the  cover  and  ornament  the  tai  t  ;  bake  in  a  goo<l 
oven  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  and  before 
sent  to  table  strew  over  some  sifted  ^ugar.  A  jug  of 
Iream,  or  a  dish  of  boiled  or  baked  custards,  should  al- 
ways accompany  this  dish. 

Boiled  Gooseeerut  Pcddixg. — Line  a  basin  with 
•uet  crust  rolled  out  to  about  half  inch  tliickness,  anil 
■with  a  pair  of  scissors,  cut  olt  the  tops  and  tails  of  the 
gooscben-ies,  fill  the  basin  with  the  fruit,  sugar  to  taste, 
»nd  cover  v.-ith  crust.  Pinch  the  edges  of  the  pud- 
ding together,  tie  over  it  a  floured  cloth,  put  it  into 
boiling  water,  and  boil  from  two  hours  to  two  ,Mid 
1  half  ;  turn  {it  out  of  the  'ba.dii  arid  serve  with  a  jug 
of  cream. 

GoosEDERKT  Tkifle. — Put  one  quart  of  gooseberries 
into  a  jar.  with  sufficient  moist  sugar  to  sweeten  them, 
and  boil  them  until  reduced  to  a  pulp.  Put  this  pulp 
at  the  bottom  of  a  trifie  dish,  poui-  over  it  a  pint  of 
rich  cugtar<5,  and  v,-hen  cold  cover  v/ith  whipped  cream. 
The  cream  should  be  whipped  lae  day  before  it  is 
K'anted  for  table,  i.s  it  then  will  be  so  much  firmer  and 
jolid.    The  di.-h  n:ay  be  garnished  as  fimcy  dictates. 

Goosebehrv  Fool. — Cut  tii«  topa  and  tailsi  otf  the 
?oostberrie3  ;  jmt  them  into  a  jar  with  two  tablespoon- 
.  !ul.s  of  vrater  and  a  liltle  good  moist  sugar,  set  this  jar 
In  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water  and  itt  it  boil  until  the 
iruitis  soft  enough  to  mash.  When  done  enough  beat 
It  to  a  pulp,  vvoiK  this  pulp  through  a  coL'.nJer,  stir  to 
Every  pint  of  pulp  a  pint  of  miJk  or  e.^ual  quantities  of 
tiiiik  and  cream.  Ascertain  if  the  mi.vluie  is  swof.t 
enough  and  put  in  plenty  sugar  or  it  will  not  be  ent- 
ible,  and  iu  mixiLg  the  milk  and  gooiieberries  add  tiie 
Former  veiy  gradually  ,  to  these  ;  serve  m  a  glass  di.sli, 
tr  in  small  glas-es.  This,  although  a  very  old-fa.*hioncd 
md  homely  dish.,  is^,  when  wellniadc,  very  deliciou.s,  and, 
If  properly  av.'eetened,  a  suitable  preparation  for 
children. 

Barley  V/atlr. — Boil  an  omice  of  pearl  barley  a 
lew  minutes  to  clean.5e,  then  ))ut  on  it  "j  quart  of 
^ate^,  simmer  an  hour  ;  when  half  done,  put  into  it  a 
bit  of  fresh  lemon  peel  and  a  bit  of  sugar ;  lomon  juice 
may  be  added,  if  liked.  Another  way. — AVash  a  hand- 
ful of  comm.on  barley,  then  sicnmer  it  gently  in  three 
pints  of  water,  with  a  bit  of  lemon  peel.  This  is  less 
upt  to  nau.'eate  than  pearl  barley  ;  but  the  other  is  a 
very  pleasunt  diink. . 

Oesehvatioss  on  SIaki^t.  asd'  B.iki'xg  Cake.?. — 
Currants  should  be  jery  nicely  ma»hed,  diicd  in  a 
cloth,  and  then  set  before  the  fire.  If  damp,  they  v,-i!l 
make  cakes  or  puddings  heavy.  Before  tjiey  are  added 
adust  of  dry  flour  should  be  thrown  iniiong  them,  and 
a  shake  gii'en  to  them,  which  cau.-es  the  thing  that 
they  are  put  to  to  be  lighter.  ,  Eggs  should  be  very 
long  benten,  whites  and  }-olks  apart,  and  always 
strained.  Lemon  ptel  .should  be  paied  very  thin,  and 
v.-ith  a  little  sngur  beaten  iu  a  nrttble  nioi  t:ir  to  a  past,- 
and  then  mixed  wilhi  liUle  wine  or  Oroaui,  so  as  t<j  di- 
vide easily  among  the  ot!:er  ingred'cm.».  Aftei  all  the 
articles  are  put  into  the  pan  they  should  be  thorougjily 
and  long  beaten,  as  the  liKhtne^s  of  the  c.-;ke  much  de- 
pends upon  their  being  well  incorporated.  AVhetLer 
black  or  white  plum  cakes,  they  i  e  ptire  less  butter  and 
eggs  for  having  yea.st,  and  eiiiiaily  !i  ;ht  iind  ri-di.  If 
theleaven  be  only  of  flour,  milk,  and  water  and  yeast, 
it  becomes  more  tough  and  less  easily  divided  than  if 
the  butter  be  fust  put  with  tiio>e  ingredicut.s.  and  the  j 
dough  afterwards  set  to  lise  by  the  fin;.  The  beat  of  j 
the  oven  is  of  greiit  injportance  for  cakes,  eipecially  i 
l)]i;se  tlint  are  large.  If  not  pretty  quick,  the  butter 
will  not  vise.  Should  you  fear  its  catching  by  being  j 
too  quick,  put  some  paper  over  the  cake  to  protect 
its  being  burnt.  If  not  long  enough  lighted 
tof  liave  a  body  of  heat,  oi-  if  it  is  become  slack,  the  cake 
will  be  heavy.  To  know  when  it  is  soaked,  take  a 
l.t'ind-Uaded  knife,  that  is  veiy  blight,  and  i)lunpe 
inio  (be  vf.ry  ceutre  ;  draw  it  instantly  out,  and,  if  the 
li-.i^t  i-titkinesH  adheres,  put  the  cake  in.mtdiately  in, 
uud  shut  up  the  oven. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


FACETLE. 


Tub  Or.cuAED  HorsE. — In  thi.>  struccure  the  apri- 
cots, peaches,  nectarine/,  cheirios,  plums,  pciirs,  and 
figs  are  now  fairly  set,  and  thetrc^s  should  be  syringed 
every  evening  unless  the  weather  is,  unusually  cold. 
This  syringing  is  indispensable  for  some  time  to  come 
as  regards  the  peach,  the  nectarine,  the  cherry,  and 
the  plum  ;  and  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees  being  leas 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  aphis,  l.-ss  syringing  will  gene- 
rally in  thtir  case  be  required.  This  persistent  syring- 
ing with  clean  rain-water  will  g^rueraliy  be  eflectual  iu 
keeping  the  trees  quite  free  from  insects  ;  but  should 
it  in  any  instance  fail  to  secure  this  necessary  condition 
recourse  must  thou  be  had  to  diluted  tobacco-water, 
or  to  fumigation  with  t  jbacco-paper.  The  latter  re- 
medy is  doubtles.?  the  most  effectual,  and  by  using  effi- 
cient fumigators  little  difficulty  will  be  found  iu  tilling 
even  large  span-roofed  structures  with  danse  tobacco 
smoke.  During  fine  v.-eather  the  ventilators  should 
now  be  open  from  sis  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  six 
iu  the  evening,  and  abundance  of  water  should  bi 
given  to  trees  planted  out  as  well  as  those  in  pots. 
Stop  or  pinch  most  of  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  the 
fig,  as  well  as  ntbbing  oil'  or  stopping  over-luxuriant 
shoots  on  other  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  in  order  to 
encourage,  as  far  as  pos-sible,  a  uniform  develop-' 
ment.  Thin  out  the  fruit  of  apricot  trees  if  necessary, 
if  this  is  not  already  doiie,  also  that  of  the  peach  and 
nectarine,  and  in  many  instances  it  ma;/  alio  be  neoes- 
.'■.ary  in  the  case  of  the  cherry,  the  plum  and  the  pear, 
as  a  somewhat  moderate  crop  of  fine  well-ripened  fruit 
is  much  to  be  preferred  to  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit 
of  inferior  quauty.  Trees  in  pot,;,  however,  which  are 
being  :diovved  to  carry  tolerably  heavy  crops,  may  now 
be  encournged  by  having  the  old  and  exhausted  sur- 
face dressing  removevl  and  replaced  by  another  com- 
posed of  the  most.fertilising  materials;  wliileover. luxu- 
riance in  any  potted  t'.eos  may  be  easily  checked  by 
raising  ^le  pots,  and  iu  some  instances  this  may  now 
be  necessary  where  tt'ie  roots  are  peiietrating  too  freely 
into  the  border  on  which  the  pots  may  be  placeil.  If  it 
be  desired  to  confine  the  roots  entirely  to  the  pots,  the 
sam*  should  then  be  raised  and  placed  upon  two 
bricks,  taking  care  to  place  the  pot.?  perfectly  level. 
Wliero  the  trees  ai-e  planted  out,  keep  the  surface  of 
the  .soil  mulched  with  good  half-rottod  manure,  as  this 
tends  to  check  evaporation  and  renders  less  v/ater  ne- 
ces.?ary.  It  also  encourages  the  roots  towards  the  sur- 
face, and  prevents  the  v.-ater  a,'  it  is  applied  from  run- 
ning off,  which  is  fveiuently  the  care,  if  the  least  in- 
equality exists  ss  regards  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
soil  composing  the  bed  or  Ij-irder. 

KiTC'iii;x  GiiHDj;>'. — It  is  to  be  hoped  the  advice  given 
in  last  cakndar  as  to  earthing  iij)  of  pn^tatoes  has  beon 
attended  to  ;  where  this  has  not  bean  done  the  severe 
frosts  of  the  9th  anil  10th  inst.  have  cut  olf  all  growth 
to  the  ground,  and  in  many  instances  crojjs  of  large  ex- 
tent will  be  comparatively  a  failure,  while  few  other 
crops  have  escaped  more  or  lo.ss  injuiy — the  exti  emely 
hot  weather  of  the  latter  jiart  of  April  h  -.ving  stimu- 
lated vegetation  generally"  far  in  advance  of  the  seasoii. 
With  alavourabje  change  the  planting  out  of  calery 
for  early  cr.Jiwmay  be  p  oceeded  withwhei  e  large  quan- 
tities are  i;i  request.  1  he  plants  may  be  pi;t  in  beds 
four  feet  six  inches  wi^le,  placing  the  plants  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  ap.nt  each  way.  This  plan  is  (;u]y  ad- 
visable for  a  crop  intended  for  autumn  u  e,  as" it  is 
more  liable  Jso  rot  dliriag  the  winter  than  wien  pJanicd 
in  single  ro\vs' Rud. banked .  up.  Vi'ith  milder  weather 
and  ciiuuiiued.  absence  of  iai;i  c  o;is  of  p^as  in  )-ows 
should  ;:-e<;ei,ve  a  lib  l  al  Watering.  Islnr.y  s&i  d  cj-opj  ^h  a 
ar?  sul?e)-ing f rom  tiitcontinuance  jtsiiniiyd.ars  mdcold 
winds.  At  present  wiitj»i.rigi.>d,uigrtiou,*,  imd  of  little 
advantage  ;  but  if  the  p  ants  admit  ot  vaiii^  the  hoe 
between  them,  this  Wiil  keep  the  soil  loose,  and  cf'  .some 
e.xtcUt  prevent  evaporation.  Compk-te  tj  e  ulantjnt? 
of  auuimer  bv^ans,  ai,d  ir.akc  t-ccasional  s<  v>  Tigft  of  th; 
French  varieties  for  tiieeiiS-jion.  Ltii.woi'M-)-.',.>  iiri-  now 
generallyiin  fiowt-r,  and  U'.  time  theuld  be  ioi^  in  lay- 
ing sti'aw  or  oiber  suitable  mattii:i)  bttvetn  tiie 
I)laiit<  before  the  fruit  be'.''riS  to  sweil.  W't  u-^e  the 
i'.iu'ejt  of  the  litter  Obtiii  (td  from  tlw  st.-iblej-yrd, 
find  ijg  io  most  convenient  to  hand  round  the  plant.?, 
and  if  you  jTiit  down  in  good  time  it  becomes  clean 
anil  well  bleached  before  the  fruit  begins  to  diop. 
Wheie,  however,  such  kinds  as  British  Queen  a  id  Dr. 
Hogg,  and  ether  choice  kinds  ai'e  grown,  these,  if  fine 
w511 -ripened  fruit  ai'e  dosircei,  should  be  t'  .i.isid  up 
ard  thinned  at  ai;  early  sta^e  after  scttiiifV  If  <lry 
we  ithcr  c.mtiuue.^,  a  c:)piou.-i  -watering  should  ba  given 
to  the  lilants  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  all  fa:rly  ex- 
panded. 


AVhy  do  sheep  retemble  fa.it  young  men  ?  Bacausi 
they  gamble  (gambol)  in  their  youth,  are  always  o;i 
the  turi,  are  very  frequently  black  legs,  and  univer 
sally  flejcad. 

Why  may  the  Emperor  of  Russia  be  said  to  be  a 
flirt  I  Because,  not  content  with  Alol-dutia,  he  went 
after  Bass-Arabia  and  that  G.-J-icia. 

Vi'hat  flower  most  resembles  a  bull's  mouth  !  A 
cowslip. 

la  what  respect  -.vu-e  the  Governments  of  Algiers 
and  jialta  as  different  as  light  is  to  darkness  ?  Be- 
cause one  was  governed  by  Deya(days)  audtiie  other  by 
Knights  (nights). 

Why  is  an  amiable  and  charming  girl  like  one  letter 
in  thought,  another  on  its  Avay  towards  you,  another 
bearing  a  torch,  and  another  singing  psalme  ?  Because 
she  is  A-musing,  B-ooming,  D-lighting,  and  N-chanb' 
ing. 

Like  what  ujonth  is  a  falsehood  spoken  by  a 
Jew  '<    Jew-lie  i,Ju!y;. 

What  is  the  difference  betw-:en  a  butcher  and  a  flirt? 
The  one  kills  to  dress,  the  other  elresses  to  kill. 

Vv'hat  murderous  implements  do  ladies  who  wear 
curls  carry  ?    Pair-o'-side  (parricide)  comb.^. 

Wiiat  is  the  diiference  between  Columbus  and  a 
plated  goods  manufacturer  1  One  is  a  dishcoverer,  th< 
other  a  discoverer. 

What  is  the  difference  between  hid  young  lady  a.nc 
a  spinstei  ?  One  is  a  naughty  niiss,  the  other  is  not  s 
missis. 

What  musical  instrument  should  we  never  believe ! 
A  lyre, 

Vv'Lat  is  the  difference  btwesn  Lord  Clyde  ana  a  ce- 
lebrated melodrama  !  One  is  Colleen  Bawn.  the  othei 
Colin  christened. 

Why  is  a  bad  picture  like  weak  teu  '■  Because  it  is 
not  well  drawn. 

Why  i.s  a  fast  yoting  kdy  like  a  st^am  engiiie  i  Be- 
cause she  never  goes  a  head  without  a  swell  after  her. 

When  do  young  ladies  eat  a  musical  instrument  I 
When  they  have  a  piano  for  tea  (forte). 

AVhat  does  man  love  more  than  life. 
iHate  more  than  death  or  mortal  strife  ; 
That  which  contented  men  desire. 
The  poor  have,  the  rich  require^ 
The  miser  spends,  the  spendthrift  saves, 
And  all  men  carry  to  their  graves  ? 

ITothing. 

What  fish  is  most  valued  by  a  loving  wife.  .  Her* 
ring. 

My  first  makes  company. 
My  second  shuns  company, 
iMy  third  assembles  company. 
My  whole  puzzles  company. 

Co-nun-drum. 
Wliy  is  a  chimney  sweeper  the  happiest  man  alive  ? 
Because  he  is  well  sooted  (suited). 

AVhy  is  0  the  noisest  of  the  vowels  ?  Because  all 
the  rest  are  in-audible. 

Why  does  a  cook  make  more  noLse  than  a  bell  ?  Be- 
cause one  makes  a  din  and  the  other  a  dinner. 
What  regiment  was  Adam  in  ?  TheBufls, 
VHiy  is'coS'ee  like  an  axe  with  a  dull  edge.  Beeause 
if  must  be  ground  before  it  is  used. 

What  13  worse  than  raining  cati  and  dogs  ?  iHaihng 
omnibuses. 

Whe!>  are  you  like  a  spider  ?  WTien  you  are  walk- 
ing into  a  fly. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  hare  and  a  hair 
bed  >  The  one  flees  for  shelter,  the  other  is  a  shelter 
forfi«as. 

What  is  the  most  indigestible  supper  you  can  take  ? 
Bolt  tho  door  and  tuck  m  the  sheets. 

Why  are  teeth  like  veibs  ':  Because  they  are  regu- 
lar, irregular,  and  dtfe,-tive. 

Why  is  a  ui.m  or  the  t.ip  of  St.  Paufs  like  an  ele- 
j.hmt's  tu;k.i  '    BfC  u-e  he  is  iujh  very  fivory). 

..May  •22ud  the  stables  of  Mr.  Robert  Ivers,  Castle 
I  vers,  county  Limerick,  were  partially  burned,  and 
tWo"valuable  horses,  woi'th  £50  each,  destroj'ed. 

The  TiiiKS  C.alcutta  correspondent  telegraphs  of 
stiu  ving  people  passing  along  the  Trunk  road  to  Cal- 
cutta from  Behur. 

Mr.  O'Leary,  the  delegate  from  the  Irish  Agri- 
cultural Labourers'  Union,  left  Londonderry,  May  22 
for  Canada,  to  repoit  on  the  prospects  of  intending 
exiii,;7ants. 

On  tho  22nd  May  while  th;  11.15  ."..m.  Limc-riok 
train  Vvasonits  v,-ay  from  W.i-.,crf';r'I  to  Lime.'iek,  tlij 
axle-tree  of  the  engine  snaprcd,  doing  considerable  da- 
mage, but  no  lives  wore  lost. 
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Pla?  30.  1874 


TO  OOHKESPONDEOTdl 

\*  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ton  days 
after  they  are  received,  and  sopetimca,  owing  to  their 
number,  some  are  unavoidably  hold  over. 

Contributors  ere  requested  to  state  distinctly  •what,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  vvhen  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  we  tafce  every  eare  to  return  them 
safely  if  found  unsuitable. 

J-  M. — You  do  not  menticra  the  ti'.le  of  your  lines  or 
tale,  and  we  cannot  discov%r  tbnm. 

J.  R  CWashbrooke). — We  do  .lyi,  answer  questions 
through  the  post.    See  reply  '  Jewhere, 

Joseph  R.  (Bolies). — You  do  noi-  eac'of^.the  lines  ycu 
speak  of;  and  we  do  not  crit  ise  reiected  contribu- 
tions. 

Eaelt  EisiNQ. — The  difFereni  between  lising  every 
motning  at  six  and  at  eight,  in  the  course  of  forty 
years,  amounts  to  29,200  t-^^urs,  or  3  years  121  days 
and  16  hours,  which  are  equal  to  eight  hours  a  day 
for  exactly  ton  years  ;  so  that  rising  at  six  will  be 
the  same  as  if  ten  years  of  life  (a  weighty  considera- 
tion) were  added,  wherein  we  may  command  eight 
tours  every  day  for  the  cultivation  of  our  minds  and 
the  despatch  of  business.  ' 

J.  B.-:-N6  steamers  call  at  Kingstown  for  passengers, 

,  steerage  or  cabin.  Ships  for  America  leave  London- 
derry and  Queenstov/n,  and  Irish  passengers  must 
go  to  either  of  these  ports,  or  to  LiverpooL 

Beadek.— JThe  side  of  the  coin  which  bears  the  Sove- 
reign's head  is  the  right  side  ;  the  other  is  the  ob- 
verse. The  letters,  "  D.  G.  Brifct.  Reg.  R  J).,"  are 
contractions  for  Dei  Gratia,  BrittanicD  Eegina,  Fidei 
D6fens9r — "  By  the  [Grace  of  God,  Queon  of  Great 
Britain,  Defender  of  the  Faith." 

&.  OOEK  Lass. — Do  not  visit  a  young  gentleman  in  his 
chambers  ;  it  would  be  most  imprudent,  and  give 
rise  to  scandal.    Do  not  ask  for  his  carte-de-visite. 

00Eii3.— The  Cause  of  corns  is  friction  or  pressure,  and 
to  lessen  the  friction  ycu  have  only  to  use  your  toe 
as  you  do  a  coach-wheel — lubricate  with  some  oily 
substance.  The  best  and  cleanest  thing  to  use  is  a 
UtUe  sweet  oil,  rubbed  on  the  affected  part  (after  the 
com  ia  carefully  pared)  with  the  tip  of  the  finger, 
which  should  be  done  on  getting  up  in  the  morning 
and  just  before  stepping  into  bed  at  night.  In  a  feiw 
days  the  pain  will  diminish,  and  in  a  few  days  more 
it  will  cease,  when  the  nightly  application  may  be 
discontinued. 

^  Constant  Reader. — Perhaps  you  do  not  know  how 
to  shave  ;  try  a  good  paste  and  the  tenderness  may- 
be avoided.    Do  not  use  a  blunt  razor. 

Brian  O'M. — To  destroy  flies,  try — infusion  of  quassa, 
one  pint ;  brown  sugar,  four  ounces  ;  ground  pepper, 
two  ounces  ;  mis  well,  put  in  saucers,  and  the  flies 
will  fasten  thereon  and  soon  die. 

Chakcoal. — We  would  bot  advise  you  to  be  a  sailor. 
A  guide  to  Dublin  may  b^  had  for  6d.,  Is.,  or  3s.  6d. 
Write  to  any  bookseller. 

Wbatherwise.— To  mak<>  a  leech  barometer,  take  an 
■Slight-ounce  phial,  and  put  in  it  three  gills  of  water, 
and  pla«y  ia  it  a  healthy  leech,  changing  the  water 
in  ruiauidT  onoo  a  v/eek,  and  in  winter  once  in  a 
fortnight  and  it  will  most  accurately  prognosticate 
th»  weather.  If  the  weather  ia  to  be  fine,  the  leech 
lies  motionless  at  the  bottom  of  che  ^ass,  aivd  coiled 
tt^geflwr  ia  a  spiral  form  ;  if  rain  may  b<>  ejected, 


it  will  creep  up  to  the  top  of  its  lod;^ngs  and  re. 
main  there  till  the  weather  is  settled  ;  if  we  are  to 
have  wind,  it  will  move  through  its  habitation  with 
amazing  swiftness,  and  Beidoi.i  goes  to  rent  Cl\  it  be- 
gins to  blow  hard  ;  if  a  remarkable  storm  of  tliunder 
and  rain  is  to  fucceed,  it  will  lo.lpe  for  some  days 
before  .ilrrjcat  continually  out  of  water,  and  diKr-ov-er 
great  uneasiness  in  violent  throes  and  corivuU;V6- 
like  motions  ;  in  frost  afs  in  clear  summer-like  wea- 
ther it  lies  constantly  at  the  bottom  ;  and  in  snow  as 
in  rainy  weather  it  pitches  its  dv.-elling  in  the  very 
mouth  of  the  phial.  The  phial  should  be  covered 
over  with  a  piece  of  mu.slin. 

Gawk. — A.  M.  D.  Q.  are  the  initial  letters  of  Ad  ma- 
jorem  Dei  gloriain — "To  the  greater  glory  of  God." 
French  polish  is  a  varnish  for  furniture,  invented  in 
France  ;  it  is  composed  of  shellac,  gum-copal,  and 
gum- Arabic  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine.  It  is  rubbed 
on  with  a  cloth. 

Sweet  Sixteen. — We  cannot  tell  you  how  to  remove 
a  mole  ;  but  you  can  pluck  out  the  hairs  with  a 
tweezers. 

Susan  wants  to  know  how  to  make  castor  oil  pomade. 
— Take  of  castor  oil,  four  ounces  ;  prepared  lard, 
two  ounces  ;  white  »!^kx,  two  drachms  ;  bsrgamot, 
two  drachms  ;  oil  of  laVftjjder,  tv/enty  drops.  Melt 
the  fat  together,  and,  on  cooling,  add  the  scents,  and 
stir  till  cold.  ^ 

D.  K.  (Carriok-on-Suir). — You  will  get  the  newest 
mirsic  on  application  to  Giinn's,  Graftpa-street  ;  or 
Cramer's,  Westmoreland-street,  Dublin.  They  will 
give  a  list  of  Mr.  Santley's  new  songs,  ilr.  Sims 
Reeves  is  iu  Wiesbaden  for  the  good  of  his  health 
He  will  return,  however,  on  the  1st  of  June.  His 
voice  is  alt  right.    Writing  not  very  good. 

0. — Anagrams  are  formed  by  the  transpositions  of  the 
letters  of  words  or  sentences,  or  names  of  persons, 
so  as  to  produce  a  word,  senWuce,  or  verse  of  perti- 
nent or  of  widely  different  moaning.  They  are  ver^ 
difficult  to  discov^,  but  are  exccediugly  striking 
when  good.  The  f611ov>-ing  are  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable : — • 


Transipoasd 
Astronomers 
Catalogues 
Elegant 
Impatient 
Immediately 
Masquerade 
Matrimony 
Melodramft 
Midshipman 
Old  England 
Parishioners 
Parliament 
Penitentiary 
Presbyterians 
Radical  Rofofm 
Revolution 
Sir  Robert  Peel 
Sweetheart 
Telegrapjis 


forms — 
No  more  stars. 
Got  as  a  clue. 
Neat  log 
Tim  in  a  pet 
I  met  my  Delia. 
Queen  as  mad. 
Into  my  arm. 
Made  moraL 
Mind  hifl  map. 
Golden  land. 
I  hire  parsons. 
Partial  meiL 
Nay  I  repent. 
Best  in  prayer. 
Rare  mad  froHo. 
To  love  ruin. 
Terrible  poier. 
There  we  sat. 
Great  helps. 


ExcKLsion. — Moore  is  the  author  of  "  And  doth  not  a 
meeting  like  this  make  amends" — it  is  one  of  the 
Irisb  melodies.  We  do  not  know  the  other  song  you 
mention.  Write  to  a  njusicseller  for  prices.  There 
is  no  such  poem  as  that  j^ou  mention. 

J.  R.  wants  a  good  recipe  for  making  a  pohsh  for  new 
hard  woods.    Will  any  correspols  ^zit  help  ? 

Le.x;. — The  Right  Hon.  James  Wh^^^^^  LL.D.,  son 
of  the  laifegev.  William  'Wliit^^^'was  born  in 
county  WicMow,  in  1806,  and  ed^Mkjd  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  graduated  ra  honours.  Ha 
was  called  to  tte  Irish  Bar  in  1830,  and  rapidly  rose 
ia  his  proferiSibn.  In  1843  he  was  counsel  for  the 
defence  of  O'Connell,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered 
a  most  powerful  oration.  In  1848  he  undertook 
the  defence  of  Smith  0'Bri«B.    More  recently  (in 


1862)  he  acquired  great  popuL-iritr  in  Ireland  as  thi 
successful  advocate  of  Teresa  Longworth,  in  t'ae 
colebr.itcd  trial  to  establish  the  validity  of  her  mar- 
liage  v.-ith  Major  Yelveitor.  H's  entered  Parliauieiil 
in  1851  as  M.P.  for  the  oljse  borough  of  Enn  fr 
killen,  which  he  reprosei.ted  as  a  strong  Conserva-. 
tive  down  to  ISyy,  when  he  wa»  ejected  IvI.P.  for  the 
University  of  Dublin.  He  was  Solicitor-General  for 
Ireland  under  Lord  Derby's  first  administrati jn,  and 
Attorney- General  under  Lord  Derby,  in  lc58-9, 
when  he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  Pris'y  Council 
in  Ireland.  Mr.  Whiteside  is  the  author  of  a  work 
on  "Ancient  Rome,"  and  also  of  "  Italy  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century"  (1849).  He  is  now  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Ireland. 

A  Readek.— A  few  hairs  may  be  plucked  out  by 
tweezers  ;  but  the  giowth  of  hair  cannot  be  pro- 
perly retarded.  To  reduce  obesity,  take  exercise, 
avoid  stimulants,  rise  early  ;  hard  smoking  must  be 
injurious.  V/riting  suit.ible  to  an  office.  Wash  your 
hands  in  cold  water,  witli  a  little  alum  or  soda,  and 
the  perspirations  may  be  checked. 

Joseph  Waxwork. — If  you  require  a  member  of  Par- 
liament's nomination,  he  will  tell  you  all  about  the 
application. 

To  Avoid  Catching  Cold. — Accustom  yourself  to  the 
use  of  sponging  with  coid  water  every  morning  on 
first  getting,  out  of  bed.  It  should  be  followed  with 
a  good  deal  of  rubbing  witn  a  wet  towel.  It  has  con- 
siderable effect  in  imparting  tone  to  tha  skin,  and 
thus  proves  a  safeguard  to  the  injurious  influence  ol 
cold  and  sudden  change  <gE  temperature.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  said,  "  The  methods  by  which  I  have  pre- 
served my  own  health  aire — temperance,  early  rising, 
and  sponging  the  body  oveiy  morning  with  cold 
water  immediately  after  getting  out  of  bed,  a  prac. 
tice  which  I  have  adopted  for  l^birty  -years  without 
ever  catching  cold. 

Alice. — Comme  il  faut  is  tranilated,  "  As  it  should 
be."  The  V/oolsaok  is  the  seat  of  the  En^iish  Lord 
Chancellor  ia  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  firot  iatro- 
duced  in  the  reign  of  Elizabetn  as  a  memento  of  an  act 
passed  against  the  exportr.tion  of  wool,  that  commo- 
dity being  then  the  main  source  of  the  wealth  o^ 
England.    Writing  good. 

CuRANDAS. — Consult  a  doctor  immediately.  You  ax9 
to  blame  yourself.    Lose  no  time. 

Cicero. — If  you  are  bound  by  indenture,  you  mus4 
servo  ;  but  no  person  need  sei-ve  when  he  ia  ill  ; 
and,  if  your  foot  is  sore,  you  should  not  stand  on  it 
for  any  master.  A  doctor's  certificate  will  protect 
you  against  consequences.  Tie  illness  does  not  ne»- 
cessarily  cnjible  you  to  cancel  your  indenture. 

Matron. — It  is  very  dangerous  to  summon  a  person 
and  then  not  to  appear.  You  may  render  yoursell 
liable  to  an  action  at  law  for  annoyance.  Buy  La' 
vater's  work  ;  you  will  get  it  in  any  bookseller 'a  J 
it  is  most  iuteresting.  If  you  do  not  like  your  lodf;- 
ings,  leave  them — that  is,  it  remonstrance  has  failed. 
Some  ladies  give  a  deal  of  trouble,  and  servants  are 
human. 

Declined  with  Thanes. — "  Life  of  Bleniowiski 
"Fallacy  of  Circumstantial  Evidence;"  "  L'Enfant:" 
"Annie  Lillisdale;"  "Martin  Hamilton's  FaUuro}" 
"  From  Bombay  to  Liverpool." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

OVER  THE  HILL3. 

The  old  housekeeper's  eyca  were  dim  as  she  finished 
Lev  story  of  the  Ltir  of  Pcnwyn. 

"He  was  the  best  of  all,'  she  aaid.  "  itr.  Balfour 
we  saw  very  little  of  after  he  grew  up,  being  the 
youngest  to  marry  and  leave  home ;  J^ir.  James  was  a 
kind,  easy-going  young  fellow  enoXiglj^  but  Mr.  George 
was  everybodj''s  favouiite,  and  there  wasn't  a  dry  eyo 
among  us  when  the  Squire  called  us  together  after  his 
Qlncss,  and  told  us  how  his  oon  had  died.  'He  died 
like  a  gentleman — upholding  the  honour  of  his  Queen 
ind  his  country — and  Penwyn,'  said  the. master,  with- 
out a  tremble  in  his  voice,  though  it  was  feebler  than 
before  the  stroke,  'and  I  am  proud  to  think  of  him 
lying  in  his  far-off  grave;  and  if  I  were  not  eo  old  I 
would  go  over  the  sea  to  kneal  beside  my  poor  boy's 
resting  place  before  I  dii;.  He  displeased  me  once,  but 
wo  are  good  friends  now,  and  there  will  be  no  cloud 
between  us  when  we  meet  in  another  world.'  " 

Here  Mrs.  Darvis  was  fairly  overcome,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  girl  Elspeth,  whose  uncanny  black 
eyes  regarded  her  with  a  scornful  wonder.  Humphrey 
noticed  that  look. 

"  Sweet  child,"  ho  said  to  himself,  "  what  a  charm- 
ing helpmeet  you  wOl  make  for  some  honest  peasant 
In  days  to  come,  with  your  amiable  disposition!" 

He  had  taken  his  time  looking  at  the  old  house  and 
listening  to  the  housekeeper's  story.  The  sun  was  low, 
and  he  had  yet  to  find  a  lodging  for  the  night.  Ho 
had  walked  far  since  morning,  and  was  not  disposed  to 
retrace  his  steps  to  the  nearest  town,  a  place  called 
Seacomb,  consisting  of  one  long  straggling  street,  a 
market  place,  parish  church,  lock-up,  and  five  diusent- 
ing  chapels  of  various  denominations.  This  Seacomb 
was  a  good  nine  miles  from  Penwyn  Manor. 
V  "Perhaps  you'd  liJko  to  see  the  young  [squire'^  por- 
trait," said  Mrs.  Davis,  when  she  had  dried  her  tears  of 
tribute  to  the  dead. 

"  The  young  squire  V 

"  Mr.  George.    We  used  to  call  Lim  the  you&g 

squire  sometimes." 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  to- have  a  look  at  the  poor  fel- 
low, now  you've  told  me  bis  history." 

"  It  hangs  in  the  old  sqvjire's  study.  It's  a  bit  of  a 
room,  and  I  forgot  to  show  It ''to  you  just-now." 

Humphrey  followed  her  across  the  haU  to  a  small 
door  in  a  comer,  deeply  recaieed  and  low,  but  eolid 
jnough  to  have  guarded  the  Tolbooth,  oi  i  would 
suppose.  It  opened  into  a  n^ow  room,  with  one 
window  looking  towards  thq  sea.-''  The  wapscot  was, 
ahno3t  black  with  age^  th*  funutiir%  old^al&ut  lr«o4^ 
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of  tho  saitie  time- darkened  hue.  There  were  a  couple 
of  heavy  old  bureau?,  Lrass-handled  and  brass- 
.clampcd  ;  a  ponderous  writing  desk,  and  one  capa-, 
cious  arm-chair,  covered  with  black  leather.  Tho 
high,  narrow  chimneypieco  Was  in  an  angle  of  the 
room,  and  above  this,  inclining  forward,  hung  the 
portrait  of  George  Penwyn. 

It  was  a  kit-kat  picture  of  a  lad  in  un- 
dress uniform,  tho  face  a  long  oval,  fair  of  com- 
plexion, and  somewhat  feminine  in  delicacy  of  feature; 
the  eyes  dark  blue.  The  rest  of  the  features,  though 
sufficiently  regular,  wero  commonplaco  enough  ;  but 
the  eyes,  beautiful  alike '  in  shape  and  colour,  im- 
pressed Humphrey  Clissold.  They  wero  eyes  which 
might  have  haunted  tho  fan<^  of  girlhood  with  the 
dream  of  an  ideal  lover  ;  eyes  in  whose  somewhat 
meLincholy  sweetness  a  poet  would  have  read  some 
strange  life-history.  The  h.-xir,  a  pale  auburn,  hung 
in  a  loosely  waving  mass  over  the  high  narrow  brow, 
and  helped  to  give  a  picturesque  cast  to  the  patrician- 
looking  head. 

"  A  nice  face,"  said  Humphrey,  critically.  "  There 
is  a  little  look  of  my  poor  friend  James  Penwyn,  but 
not  much.  Pcor  Jim  had  a  gayer,  brighter  eipres' 
sion,  and  had  not  those  fine  blue-grey  eyes.  I  fancy 
Churchill  Penwyn  must  be  a  plain  likeness  of  his 
Uncle  George — not  so  handsome,  but  more  int«llectual 
looking." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  assented  Mrs.  Darvis.  "  The  present 
squire  is  something  like  his  uncle,  but  there's  a  harder 
look  in  hia  face.  All  the  features  seem  cut  out 
sharper,  and  then  his  eyes  are  quite  difl'erent.  Mr. 
George  had  his  mother's  eyes  ;  she  was  a  Trevelian, 
and  one  of  the  handsomest  women  in  Cornwall." 

"  I've  seen  a  face  somewhere  which  that  picture 
reminds  me  of,  but  I  haven't  tho  faintest  notion 
where,"  said  Humphrey.  "  In  another  picture,  per- 
haps. "  Half  one's  meiZLory  of  faces  is  derived  from 
pictures,  and  they  flash  across,  the  mind  like  a  recol. 
lection  of  another  world.  However,  I  mustn't  stand 
prosing  hor  while  the  sun  goes  down  yonder.  I  have 
to  find  a  lodging  before  nightfall.  Where  is  the  near- 
est place,  village,'  or  farmhouse  where  I  can  get  a  bed, 
do  you  think,  Mrs.  Darvis  ' 

"  There's  the  Bell,  in  Penwyn  Village." 

"No  good.  I've  tried  there  already.  The  Land- 
lady's married  daughter  is  homo  on  a  visit,  and  they 
haven't  a  bed  to  give  me  for  love  or  money." 

Mrs.  Darvis  lapsed  into  meditation. 

"  The  nearest  farmhouse  is  Trcvanard's,.  at  Borcel 
End.  They  might  give  you  a  bed  there,  for  the  placo 
is  large  enough  for  a  barracks,  but  they  are  not  the 
most  obliging  people  in  the  world,  and  they  are 
too  well  'off  to  care  About  the  money  you  would  pay 
them. 

"  Bow  far  is  Borcel  End  ? " 

"Between  two  and  three  miles." 

"Then  I'll  try  v^y  luck  there,  Mrs.  Darvis,"  said 
Humprey  cheerily.  "  It  lies  between  that  and  sleeping 
under  the  open  eky." 

"  I  wish  I  could  offer  you  a  bed,  sir,  but  in  my 
position  " 

"  Ab  custodian  such  an  -offer  would  be  a  breach  of 
good  faith  to  your  employers.  I  quite  \mderstand 
i  t^ukt^  Mrs.  J^arria.   I  came  liere  as  a  stranger  to  you, 
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and  I  thank  you  kindly  for  having  been  so  obliging  as 
to  show  me' tho  house. " 

He  dropped  a  couple  of  half-crowns  into  her  hand 
as  she  spoke,  but  these  Mrs.  Darvis  rejected  most 
decidedly. 

"  Ours  has  never  been  what  you  can  call  a  show 
place,  sir,  and  I've  never  looked  for  that  kind  o^ 
perquisite." 

"  Come,  young  one,"  said  Humphrey,  after  takin;; 
leave  of  the  friendly  old  housekeeper,  "  you  can  pu*- 
me  into  tho  right  road  to  Trevanard,  and  you  shall 
have  one  of  these  for  your  reward." 

Elspeth's  black  eyes  watched  the  rejoction  of  the 
half-crowns  with  unmistakable  greed.  Her  sharp 
face  brightened  at  Humphrey's  promise. 

"  I'U  show  you  the  way,  sir,"  she  said,  "  I  know 
every  step  of  it." 

"  Yes,  tho  lass  is  always  roaming  about  like  a  wUfl 
creature,  over  tho  hills  and  down  by  the  sea,"  ssfid  Mra 
Darvis,  with  a  disapproving  air.  "  I  don't  think  she 
knows  how  to  read  or  write,  or  has  as  much  Christian 
knowledge  as  the  old  jackdaw  in  the  servants  hall." 

"  I  know  things  that  are  better  than  reac&Qg  and 
writing,"  said  Elspeth,  with  a  grin. 

"  What  kind  of  things  may  those  bc*"  asked  Hum- 
phrey. 

"  Things  that  other  people  don't  know." 

"  Well,  my  k=i8,  I  won't  trouble  ycu  by  Bounding 
tho  obscure  depths  of  your  wisdom.  I  only  want  the 
straightest  road  to  Trcvanard's  farm.  He  is  a  tenant 
of  this  estate,  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Darvis?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  Midiace  Trcvanard's  father  was  a  tenant 
of  the  old  squire's  before  my  time.^Old  Mrs.  Trevanard 
is  still  living,  though  stone  blind,  and  hardly  right  in 
her  head,  I  believe." 

They  had  reached  the  lobby  door  by  this  time,  th« 
chief  hall  door  being  kept  religiously  bolted  and  barred 
during  the  absence  of  the  family. 

"  I  shall  come  and  see  you  again,  Mra.  Darvis,  most 
likely,  before  I  leave  this  part  of  the  country,"  said 
Humphrey,  as  ho  crossed  the  threshold.  "  Good  even- 
ing." 

"  You'll  be  welcome  at  any  time,  sir.  Good  even- 
ing." 

Elapeth  led  tho  w.iy  across  the  lawn,  with  a  step  8<3 
light  and  swift  that  it  was  much  as  Humphrey 
could  do  to  keep  pace  with  her,  tired  as  he  was  aftei 
a  long  day  afoot.  He  followed  her  into  tho  pins-wood. 
The  trees  were  not  thicldy  planted,  but  thoy  were  old 
and  fine,  and  their  dense  ioli.ige  looked  inky  black 
against  a  primrose-coloured  sky.  A  narrow  footpath 
wound  among  the  tall  black  trunks,  fcnly  a  few  yards 
from  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  which  was  poorly  guarded 
by  a  roughly-fashioned  timber  railing,  the  stakes  wide 
apart.  The  vast  Atlantic  lay  below  them,  a  tresnslu- 
cent  green  in  the  clear  evening  light,  melting  into 
purple  far  away  on  the  horizon. 

Humphrey  paused  to  look  back  at  Penwyn  Manor* 
House — the  grave,  substantial  old  dwelling  house 
which  had  seen  so  little  change  since  the  Jays  of  the 
Tudors.  High  gable  ends,  latticed  windows  gleamiag 
in  the  last  rays  of"  tho  setting  sun,  stone  walls  moss- 
darkened  and  ivy -shrouded,  massive  porch,  with  dgep 
recesses,  and  room  enough  for  a  small  congregation  ; 
mighty  chimney  stacks,  and  quaint  old  iron  weather- 
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,COck.  ■with  a  marvellous  spscimc-n  oi  the  orcitboUgical 
race  pointing  its  gilded  beak  due-west. 

'■  Pnor  v'a  JaK££  f-id  days  «e  juight  tav? 

Lr.ft  kerc  '  '  siglisa  Huuii^'nray,  lie  looked  b;^k  -it 
the  fair  dcmaiu  It  a^itmed  a,  place  »av=d  tiut«t;i  Xha 
good  old  world,  and  w&i  v«ry  pleasant  to  coctjmpl&te 
titer  tli.6  gimcract  paidc«3  oi  tth  age  Wc  liv«  in— in 
which  all  tbit  archixectuit  cau  c^iijui  e  iitm  the  splen- 
dours cf  rhc  j  ust  is  mere  or  less  disf.g-ured  by  the  ticStl 
/;i  the  pits*2iX. 

'■  Dear  old  James  to  thiuk  that  he  wanted  to  marry- 
that  pool  little  ucticis  girl,  and  bring  her  to  reign 
down  Lore,  in  the  glow  an'd  glory  of  those  stainid 
glass  windows — gorgeous  with  the  urmorial  dcViccs  of 
&  line  of  county  lamiiics  !  Innocent;  simple-hearted 
lad,  wandering  about  like  a  prince  m  a  faiiy  tale,, 
ready  to  tali  in  love  with  the  first  pretty  girl  he- 
6aw  by  the  roadside,  and  to  take  her  back  to  his  king- 

"  If  you  want  to  see  Trsvanard's  farm  before  dark, 
yoa  must  ccaie  on.  sir,"  said  Ehpeth 

Humphrey  took  the  hint,  and  followed  at  ins 
Vriikcst  p....ci.  They  were  soon  cut  oi  the  pin,;  grove, 
whicia  they  left  by  a  little  wood.-'n  gate,  and  on  the 
xriid  wide  iniis,  where  the  distant  sheep-bell  had  an 
eerie  sovjid  m  the  stiU  evening  air. 

Even  the  gables  or  the  manor  house  disappeared 
presently  as  thc-y  went  down  a  dip  in  the  hills.  Far 
bflE  in  a  green  hollow,  Humphrey  saw  soma  yvbite 
Vaildicgs — scattered  untidily  near  a  patch  oi  water^ 
Khicb  reflected  that  saffron-hued  evening  sky. 

"  That's  Trevanard's,''  said  Elspeth,  pointing  to  this 
ipct. 

"I  thought  as  much,"  said  Hhmphrey  ;  "then  you 
need  go  no  further.    You've  fairly  earned  your  fee." 

He  gave  her  the  half-crown.  The  girl  turned  the 
cciu  over  with  a  delighted  look  before  she  put  it  in 
ter  pocket.  ^ 

"I'll go  to  Borcel  End  with  you,"  she  said,  "  I'd  as 
laef  be  on  the  hilla  as  at  home— sooner — for  grand- 
mother is  not  over  pleasapt  company." 

"  But  you'd  better  go  back  now,  my  girl,  or  it'll  be 
dark,  long  before  you  reach  home." 

Elspeth  laughed  a  queer  impish  eaehinnation  which 
made  Mr.  Clissold  feel  rather  uncomfortable. 

"You don't  suppose  I'm  afraid  of  the  dark,"  she 
said,  in  her  shrill  young  voice,  so  young  and  yet  so 
old  in  tone.  "  1  know  every  star  in  the  sky.  Besides 
it  s  never  dark  at  this  time  of  year,  I'll  go  to 
Borcel  End  with  you.  ilaybe  you  mayn't  get  acoom- 
xnodated  there,  and  then  1  can  show  you  a  near  way 
across  the  hills  to  Fenwyn  village.  You  might  get 
gheiterat  one  of  the  cottages  anyhow.'' 

"Upon  my  word  you  are  very  obliging,"  said  Hum- 
phrey, surprised  by  tbis  show  of  benevolence  upon  the 
damsel's  part. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  Borcel  End  '!" 
he  asked  presently  when  they  were  going  down  into  the 
raUey. 

"  I've  never  been  inside  it,"  answered  Elspeth  glibly, 
more  communicative  now  than  she  h:id  been  an  hour 
or  two  ago  when  Humphrey  qiiestioued  her  about  the 
hctise  of  Pen-s^yn.  '•  Mrs.  Trevaiiard  isn't  one  to  en- 
oouraige  a  poor  girl  like  me  about  her  place.  She's  a 
rare  hard  one,  they  say,  ami  woultl  pinch  and  scrape 
tor  a  sispen<-e  ;  yet  dre.sse.«  ihie  on  Sr.ndays,  and  lives 
■^11.  There's  always  good  eating  and  drinking  at  Bor- 
cel End,  folks  say.  I've'  hesrd  tpll  it  was  a  gentle- 
lEan's  house  once,  before  old  Squire  Penwyn  bought  it, 
acd  that  there  was  a  fiiie  park  round  the  house.  There's 
plenty  ot  trees  now.  and  a  garden  that  has  all  gone  to 
rain.  The  gentleman  that  owned  .Borcel  spent  all  his 
money,  people  say,  and  old  Squire  P<enwyu  bought  the 
^lace  cheap,  and  turned  it  into  a  farm,  and  it's  been  in 
the  hends  of  the  Trevjnards  ever  since,  and  they're 
ncn  enough  to  buy  the  plac?  three  times  over,  people 
6&y,  ii  Squire  Penwyn  would  sell  it." 

"^I  don't  luppooe  I  ihall  get  a  very  warm  welcome  if 


ibii  Mrs.  Trsvanard  li  such  a  disagreeable  persou,"  said 
H  urjiphrey  bt ginning  to  feel  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom 
■^i  asking  iioipitahty  at  Borcel  End. 

■  Oh  '  i  doll  t  know  about  that.  She'*  civil  enough 
to  gciJli<rIolk^  I've  heard  sciv  it  3  only  her  se/vanta 
atid  iiuh  ilk..-  she    So  stiiiWith      You  can't  but  try  ' 

They  wcic  i.t  the  iairn  by  this  time.  Tho  old  house 
stood  before  them — ^a  broad  stretch  of  gieensv.ard  in 
front  OI  it  ,  with  a  pool  of  bracki»h-lovking  water  in  the 
middle,  on  which  several  broods  oi  juvenile  ducks  were 
swimrbing  gaily. 

The  house  Was  large,  the  w-ills  riugh-cast,  with  mas- 
sive timber  fiume-woi'S  There  was  a  roomy  central 
porch,  also  of  plastt;  ind  timber,  aiid  this  aiid  a  pro- 
jecting vving  at  each  end  of  the  house  gave  a  certain 
importance  to  the  building.  Some  relics  of  its  ancient 
gentiliij-  ;tiU  rtmained  to  show  that  Borcel  End  had 
not  always  been  the  house  of  a  tenant  farmer.  A  coat 
01  arms.  loui'hiy  cut  on  a  atoni  tablet  over  the  front 
dooi,  testiiied  to  its  former  owner  s  pride  of  birth,  and 
the  qundr-.iiigular  rarge  of  stables,  stone  built ;  and 
more  irfiportant  than  the  house,  indicated  those  sport- 
ing tastes  which  uaj;ht  have  helped  to  dissipate  the 
fortune.?  of  a  'banished  and  half-forgottsn  race.  But 
Boicei  End,  ill  Its  brightest  day,  had  never  been  such 
i  mansion  the  old  Tudor  manor  house  of  Penwyn. 
T'here  was  a  homchness  in.  the  architecture  which 
aspired  to  neither  dignity  nor  beauty.  Low  ceilings, 
square  latticed  windows,  dormers  in  tho  roof,  and 
heavy  chicmey  stacks.  The  only  beauty  which  the 
pLcc  could  hsve  po,5it5sed  at  its  best  was  the  charm  of 
rusticity — yn.  honest,  simple,  English  home.  To-day, 
hov.ever,  Borcel  End  was  no  longer  at  its  best.  The 
stoae  quadrai<gle,  where  the  nnest  hunting  stud  in 
i.'jrnwall  had  once  been  lodged,  was  now  a  straw  yard 
for  cattle  ;  one  side  of  the  house  was  oversh.adowad 
by  a  huge  barn,  built  out  of  the  debris  oi  the  park 
wall  ;  a  colony  of  jovial  pigs  disported  themselve^s  in  a 
.$mail  enclosure  which  had  once  been  a  maze.  A  rem- 
nant of  hedgerow,  densest  yew,  still  marked  the  boun- 
dary of  this  ancient  pleasance,  but  all  tt  o  rest  had 
vanished  beneath  the  cloven  hoof  of  the  unclean 
aninfSl, 

Though  the  farmyard  showed  on  every  side  the 
tokens  of  agricultural  prosperity,  the  hoi/se  itself  had 
a  neglected  air.  The  plaster  walls,  green  and  wea- 
ther-stained, presented  the  curioxis  blended  hues  of  a 
Stilton  cheese  in  prime  condition ;  tho  timber  seemed 
perishing  for  want  of  a  good  coat  of  paint.  Poultry 
were  pecking  about  close  under  the  latticed  windows, 
and  even  in  the  porch,  and  a  vagabond  pigling  was 
thrusting  his  black  nose  in  among  the  roots  of  one  so- 
litary rose  bush  which  still  lingered  on  the  barren 
turf,  Borcel  End,  seen  in  this  fading  hght,  was 
hardly  a  homestead  to  attract  the  traveller. 

"  1  don't  think  riiueh  of  year  Borcel  End,"  saicl 
Humphrey,  with  a  disparaging  air.  '"  However,  here 
goes  for  a  fair  trial  of  western  hospitahty." 


CHAPTEll  XX. 

BOECZL  EXD. 

Mr.  Clissold  entered  the  porch,  scattering  the 
aftrighted  fowls  right  and  left,  As  they  sped  cackling 
away,  the  house  door,  which  had  stood  ajar,  was 
opened  wider  by  a  middle-aged  woman,  who  looked 
at  the  intruder  frowningiy.  "  VTe  n^ver  buy  anything 
of  pedlars,"  she  said,  sharply.  "  It »  no  use  coming 
here." 

"  I'm  not  a  pedlar,  and  I  haven't  anything  to  sell. 
I  am  going  thrmigh  Cornwall  on  a  walking  tour,  and 
want  tJ  iind  a  place  where  i  could  stop  for  a  week  or 
so,  and  look  about  the  country.  I  am  prepared  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  a  clean  homely  lodging.  The 
housekc'-per  at  Penvsyn  Manor  told  me  to  tiy  here." 

"  Thui;he  sent  you  on  a  fool's  errand,"  replied  the 
woman;  "  we  don't  take  lodgers," 

'■  Not  as  a  rule,  perhaps  ;  but  you  might  strain  a 
point  in  my  favour.  1  dare  say,  ' 

Humphrey  Clissold  h.'id  a  pleasant  voice  and  a  pleas- 
ant smile.  Mrs.  Trevanard  looked  at  hitn  doubtfully, 
softened  id  spite  of  herself  by  his  manner.  And  then 
no  Trevanard  was  ever  above  earning  an  honest  penny. 
They  bad -not  grown  rich  by  refusing  chances  of'small 
profits. 

"  Come,  mother,"  cried  a  cheery  voice  from  within, 
while  she  was  hesitating,  "  you  can  ask  the  gentleman 
to  come  in  and  sit  down  a  bit,  anyhow.  That  won't 
make  us  nor  break  us," 

"  You  can  walk  in  and  sit  down,  sir,  if  you  like," 
said  Mrs,  Trevanard,  with  a  somewhat  ucwilhng  air 

Humphrey  crossed  the  thieshold,  and  foiind  hiOi 
self  in  a  large,  stone-paved  room,  which  had  once  been 
the  hall,  and  wae  now  half>kitchen,  half  living  room. 


The  stai.'-case,  with  its  clumsy,  black-painted  balus- 
trades, shaped  like  gouty  lags,  occupied  one  side  of 
the  room  ;  on  the  other  ya-.vned  the  mighty  chimney 
With  a  settle  on  each  sida  of  the  wide-hearth,  a  cosy 
ret: cat  on  winicT  ?  niglu;  The  glov.-  oi  the  fare  had  a 
comfortable  look  even  on  this  miclsummcr  crenicg. 

A  young  man — tail.  =taiwart.  good-lool-jng.  clad  in  a 
^uitof  velveteen  which  gava  him  somethin  i  the  air  ci 
a  gath'ekeeper— stood  near  the  hearc'a  cleaui:,?  ?.  gion. 
B  s  it  was  who  had  spoken  just  now — Martin  Tievr.nard, 
the  only  son  of  the  house,  and  about  the  only  li-riag 
creature  who  had  any  influence  with  his  mother.  Pride 
ruled  her;  religion,  or  bigotry  had  power  over  her,  gold 
was  the  strongest  inSuenci  of  all.  "  But  of  allthe  ftia*3 
of  humanity  there  was  but  one  unit  she  cared  for  after 
herself,  and  that  one  was  Martin. 
•  "  Sit  down  and  make  yourself  at  koms,  sir,"  said  tho 
young  man  heartily.  ' '-  You'tc  walked  far,  I  dare  say.' ' 

"  I  have,"  .nnswercd  Humphrey,  "but  I  don't  want 
to  rest  anywhere  until  I  am  sure  that  I  can  get  s 
night's  shelter.  There  was  no  room  for  mo  at  the  Bell 
at  Penv,-yn,  bcit  I  left  my  krapsack  th-irc,  thinking  I 
should  be  forced  to  go  back  to  the  village  anyhow.  It 
was  an  afterthought  ccming  on  hers.  Oh,  by  the  way, 
there's  a  girl  outside,  the  lodge-ke;p«r'8 daughter,  who 
has  been  my  guide  so  far.  and  warfts  to  know  my  fate 
bc'fore  she  goes  homo,  "vVhat  can  ycu  do  with  me,  Mrs 
Trevanard:  I'm  not  particular.  Give  ms  a  truss  of 
clean  hay  in  one  of  your  barns  if  you're  afraid  to  have 
me  in  the  house.  ' 

''  Don't  be  ill-natured,  old  lady/ 'said  the  ycungman; 
''  th&  gentleman  is  a  gentleman.  One  can  see  that  with 
half  an  eye.  ' 

'■  That  s  ail  very  weii,  Zuariin  ;  but  what  will  youi 
father  say  to  cur  taking  in  a  stranger,  without  so  much 
as  knowing  his  namo  -" 

'■  My  name  is  Humphrey  Chssold,  '  K.irX  the  &ppii> 
cant,  taking  a  card  cut  of  his  pocket-book  and  throw- 
ing it  on  t'ne  pclished  beechwood  table,  the  only  band- 
some  piece  of  furniture  in  the  room.  A  massive  oblong 
table  big  enoiigh  for  twelve  or  fourteen  people  to  sit 
at.  "  There  are  my  name  and  address.  And  so  far  as 
payment  in  advance  goes  ' — he  put  a  sovereign  down 
beside  the  card— "  there's  for  my  night's  accommoda- 
tion and  refreshment," 

'•  Put  your  money  in  your  pocket,  sir.  You're  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Penwyn" s,  I  Suppose*'"  asked  Mrs.  Treva- 
nard. still  doubtful. 

'•I  know  the  present  ilr.  Penwyn,  but  I  cannot  call 
myself  his  friend.  The  poor  young  feUow  who  was 
murdered,  James  Penwyn,  was  my  nearest  and  dearest 
friend,  my  adopted  brother.' ' 

'•  Let  the  gentleman  stop,  mother.  We've  rooms 
enough,  and  to  spare,  in  this  gloomy  old  barrack.  A 
fresh  face  always  brightens  us  up  a  little,  and  it's  nice 
to  hear  how  the  world  goes  on.  Father's  always  satis- 
fied when  you  are.  You  can  put  the  gentleman  in 
that  old  room  at  the  end  oi  the  corridor.  Y'ou  needn't 
be  frightened,,  sir;  there  are  no  ghosts  at  Borcel  Ei:d," 
added  Martin  Trevanard,  laughing. 

His  mother  still  hesitated — but  aftei  a  pause  she 
said,  "Very  well,  sir.  You  can  stop  to-night,  and  as 
long  as  you  please  afterwards  at  a  fair  price — say  a 
guinea  a  week  for  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  and  a 
trifle  for  the  servsnt  when  you  go  away." 

Even  in  consenting  the  woman  seemed  to  have  a 
hngering  reluctance,  as  if  she  were  giving  assent  ta 
something  which  she  felt  should  have  been  refused. 

"  Your  terms  are  moderation  itself,  madam,  and  I 
thank  you.    I'll  send  away  my  small  guide." 

He  went  out  to  the  porch  where  Elspeth  sat  wait- 
ing— no  doubt  a  hstener  to  the  conversation.  Hum- 
phrey rewarded  her  devotion  with  an  esfa  sixpence, 
and  dismissed  her.  Awuy  she  sped  through  the  gather- 
ing gloom,  light  of  foot  as  a  young  faw.'i.  Humphrey 
felt  considerably  relieved  by  the  comfortable  adjust- 
ment of  the  lodging  question.  He  seated  him- 
self in  an  arm  chair  by  the  hearth,  and  stretched  cut 
his  legs  in  the  ruddy  glow,  with  a  blissful  sense  of  re- 
pose. 

"  Is  there  svi9h  a  thin^  as  a  lad  about  the  place 
who  would  go  to  the  Eell'  at  Penwyn  to  fetch  my 
knapsack,  for  a  consideration  •  "  he  asked. 

There  was  a  cowboy  who  would  perform  that  ser- 
vice, it  seemed.  Martin  went  out  himself  to  look  for 
the  rustic  Mercury 

He's  a  good-natured  lad.  my  son,"  said  Mrs.  Tre- 
vanard. "but  full  of  fancies  "That  comes  of  idleness 
and  too  much  education^  his  father  says.  His  grand- 
mother yonder  never  learned  to  read  or  write,  and 
'twas  she  and  her  husband  made  Borcel  End  what 
it  i9. 

Following  the  turn  of  Mrs  .TrsTanard's  hand,  Hum. 
phxey  percoived  that  an  object  which,  in  the  obscu^ 
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rity  of  the  room,  h.e  had  'taken  for  a  piece  of  furniture 
ivas  ia  reality  a  piece  ci  humanity — a  very  old  woman, 
iiessed  in  black  giraaents,  v.ith  only  a  narrow  vrhite 
border  peeping  from  under  a  cowl-sh-)ped  black  silk 
cap,  a  dingy  red  handkerchief  pinned  across  her  shoul- 
ders, and  two  bony  hands,  whoae  shrivelled  fingers 
moved  with  a  mechanical  regul-ifity  in  the  process  of 
ftocking-knitting. 

'■'  Aye,"  said  a  quivering  voice,  "  I  ran  t  read  or 
ivrite-— that  is  to  say,  I  couldn't  even  ■^  hen  I  had  my 
tight — but  betv.-esn  us  Jlichael  and  I  made  Borcel 
-j/hat  it  is.  Young  people  don't  understand  the  old 
ways  ;  they  have  servants  to  wait  upon  em  and  play 
the  harpischord,  but  httle  good  comes  of  it.'" 

■•' Is  she  blind  r '  aiked  Humphiey  of  the  younger 
ilrs.  Trevanard,  in  a  ^<•hi£p^^.  I 

The  old  v/oman's  quick  ear  caught  the  question.  j 

"  Stone  blind,  lir,  for  the  last  eighteen  years.  But 
the  XfOii  has  been  good  to  me.  I've  a  comfortable 
home  and  kind  childien,  and  they  d'^n  turn  me  out 
cf  doors,  though  I'm  such  a  U5els4:s4  creature."  ; 

"  V/hy,  mother,  you  knov,'  the  place  is  y"ir        for  | 
life,"  said  Bridget   Tre-anaad,  sharply.   "  Michael's 
father  left  it  so  in  his  v  ill '' 

'•  You  might  tur»  me  out,  for  all  that.  'VS'h^'d  c-e* 
an  old  blind  v.oman  right 'id 

A  gloomy  figure  in  that  dark  corner  beyond  the 
glow  of  the  fire.    Humphrey  felt  thiit  the  room  ■was 
less  comfortable  eomehov/  since  fc^  had  disc':>vered  the  | 
presence  of  this  oldv.  onlan,  ^<  ith  her  fiightless  orbs  j 
md  ne'  er  resting  fingers,  long  -md  l-^in,  v.eaviug  her  j 
endless  v.eb,  gloomy  as  Clothe  iiersjlf.  ] 

A  plump,  ludd.y-cheekcd  maid-serv.mt  c^ime  bust-  I 
ling  in  vith  preparstK-as  f  t  .supp';r.  mikmg  an  agree- 
ible  diversion  after  this  sad  li*tle  "pifxle.  She  lighted  I 
?  pan-  of  tall  tallow  candles  i.'i  t.ill  brass  c^indlesticks, 
which  feebly  lilumed  the  latg"  low  room,    ib  ^  wain- 
scotted  wsUs  V  ere  bhrkened  by  f  DK'ko  and  time,  and 
from  the  cross-beams  that  sustaiu°d  the  low  ceiling 
Bung  a  grove  of  hamv<,  while  flitches  of  bacon  adorned 
^he  corners  when;  there  v.as  li'ts  need  of  headway. 
Every  ©bject  ui  the  room  bel'^iiged   to   tbe  useful  | 
rather  than  the  beautiful.    Vet  there  was  something  | 
pleasant  to  Humphi-ey's  n;iaccustcuicd  eye  in  the 
»  lomely  old-world  l  oaif'.Tt  of  the  pliv.-e. 

Be  took  .^dvd-otage  of  tbo  light  t'>  ?te.nl  a  glance  at 
the  face  of  his  hostess,  as  she  hflj-cd  the  ser,vaijt  to 
lay  tb°.  cloth  and  placo  the  ^  iands  on  the  taUc. 
Bridget  Trevan.nd  ■>\.is  abouf  tii'ty  veavs  of  age,  but 
yheio  wre  few  wrinkV's  va  (he  fcjuave  brow  or  al'out 
the  eyes  aud  mouth.  8be  w;is  tall,  buxom,  and 
9road-shouldered  :  a  woman  who  looked  as  if  she  had 
'ew  feminine  weakne!fp.=,  either  moral  it  physical. 
The  muscular  arm  and  bro.nd,  open  chest  betokened 
in  airiest  ^-^rile  sirecgth.  TTcr  skin  was  bright  and 
rlear,  her  ncse  bro  :d  and  thick,  but  f.drly  modelled  of 
\ts  kind,  her  under  lip  full  and  tirm  as  if  wrought  in 
Ton,  the  upper  l:p  long,  straight,  and  thin.  Her 
?yes  were  dark  brown,  bright  and  hard,  with  that 
sh^rp,  penetrating  look  which  is  popijlarly  supposed 
to  see  through  deal  boards,  and  even  stone  walls,  on 
occasion.  So,  at  leaet,  thought  the  servants  at  Borcel 
End. 

A  model  farmer's  vife  this  Mr?.  Trevanard,  a  severe 
mistress,  yet  not  unjuit  or  unkind,  a  proud  woman, 
and  ft  her  own  particular  cr-jed  something  cf  a  ^eal'->t. 
A  woman  who  lo^•ed  money,  not  ?o  much  for  its  own 
sake,  as  because  it  served  the  only  ambition  she  had 
'?v©r  cherished,  n.im«]y.  to  be  m-^ve  r.^sperf-ihle  than 
her  neighbsurs.  '^Vealtb  went  a  long  way  towards 
this  superior  respectability,  therefore  did^Mrs.Trev.in- 
»rd  toy  and  spin,  and  n-ver  cease  fiocb  labour  in  the 
pureuit  of  gain.  f>he  v  as  the  motive  power  of  Borcel 
End.  Her  superl-itive  energv  kept  Michael Trevanard, 
8  somewhat  li/y  man  by  nature,  a  patient  slave  at  the 
mill.  Martin  wns  the  only  creature  at  Borcel  who 
escaped  her  Jcfluence.  For  jlife  cicant  the  in'lulgcuce 
of  his  own  fancier,  v  ifh  just  ?■■>  uticIi  ^^o^kasgave 
him  an  appetite  fi^r  his  meal.<.  '  He  would  drive  the 
waggon  to  the  mill,  or  s upevintmd  the  men  at  hriy  mak- 
ing and  baiwest.  He  nthcr  liked  attending  markp<, 
snd  was  a  good  hand  at  a'  birgam,  but  to  the  patient 
iriidgei-y  of  everyday  mi*s  young  Trevanard  had  a 
rented  objection.  He  was  gocd-!or-.king.  good-natured 
talked  well,  sang  v,  sll,  whistled  better  than  any  other 
mail  in  the  district,  and  was  n  ^general  fa\ourite. 
People  said  that  the  g^^od  M'^-.d  of  file  old  Trevanards 
gj^'ved  iu  young  Garcia 

(To  be  Ccntinu^r"  > 


The  rapid  o«d  daily  mcreaiinj  of  >S'ilhaios  acr}  Co  a 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  s-treucth, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Prices,  from  Is.  gd.  to  _s  ]0d.  per  lb. 
2~  Cipcl-strcet,  Dublin. 


THE  ADULTERATION  OF  TEA. 
Soms  extracrdinary  statements  respecting  the  adul- 
teration of  tea  were  made  on  June  4th  to  theCoro.- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  sitting  to  inquire 
respecting  the  adulteration  of  food,  and  this  led  to  an 
investigation  nhich  lasted  the  whole  day.  ;\Ir.  C.  S. 
Read,  M.P.,  whs  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and 
the  witness  called  vras  the  author  of  the  letter  pub- 
lished iu  the  Tj'u'e.J  of  the  15th  nit.,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  '•  A  "Wholesale  Tea-dealer,"  chkrgiug  some 
members  of  the  trade  w  ith  fraud,  and  appearing  to  de- 
clare that  the  Parliamentary  Comuiitltee  would  only 
hear  one  side -^f  the  I'pie.-tion. 

Th<5  witness  m  question  ^^  as  'Mr.  Jackson,  dcscribedas 
of  Spita! -square,  London,  and  alsnof  Manchester.  Inan- 
swer  to  the  chairman,  he  .said  tjicre  were  in  thiacountry  (he 
heingesauiined  first  p;nti''nl;n-y  ;isio  practicesathome) 
persons  who  called  th'^mselvcs  '"  tea  improvers,"  and 
their  business  was,  by  colouring  oi  uncolouring  tea,  to 
give  itatii-titioiis  value, and  to geta profit  fromfchcpublio 
V  hich  was  not  I'^gitimate.  For  instance,  he  said,  by  a 
process  iu  which  there  was  little  trouble,  a  tea  worth 
only  Is  2d  a  pound,  duty  paid,  could  be  made  to  ap- 
pear to  be  a  character  of  tea  worth  "Js.  a  pound.  While 
,iome  teas  were  altered  iu  character  by  being  coloured, 
others  were  unroloured  by  a  process  which  hid  but  did 
not  remove  any  deleterious  colouring  matter.  The 
articles  us-^d  in  adultcriition  were  tor  the  purpose  of 
heightening  the.  appearance  in  quality  and  to  increase 
*he  bulk  or  add  to  the  weight,  and  fur  this  purpose  an 
astringent  called  catechu  guin,  together  with  ciuartz 
and  iron,  were  used  ;  and,  be.sides  these,  a  '"lie  tea,' 
or  exhausted  leaves  -  tea  which  had  served  its  purpose 
and  been  rc-dried — w.is  used.  The  witness  exhibited 
specimens  of  adulterated  teas  he  said  he  had  discovered, 
and  showed  specimens  of  pure  teas  to  contrast  with 
them.  He  placed  a  magnet  to  a  bottle  of  that  adulte- 
rated, and  showed  that  the  ''  tt;i."  was  attracted  to  the 
magnet,  and  also  that  pieces  of  tea"  adhered  to  the 
magnet  Avhen  they  came  into  direct  contact  with 
it.  Hb  asserted  that  there  v.as  a  pure  green  tea. 
Speaking  of  tl/e  quuntity  oC  adulterated  tea,  he  said 
he  thought  that  of  the  lt)7,0U0,HU(.llbs.  consumed  in 
this  country  about  35,U0U,utl0llis.  were,  open  tu  be 
suspected.  All  the  adulceratiouof  tea,  however,  was  nut 
d'-ine  in  this  country  ;  for  tho  Chinese,  to  compete  m 
price  with  the  teas  adulterated  here,  i)ittctified  atlulte- 
ratioti,  and  this  largely  with  tha  lie  ten."  Ques- 
tioned as  to  suggestions  he  could  make  for  stopping  the 
practice  ot  adulteration,  ho  said  he  would  give  the  s«-.ni- 
uioncd  dealer  the  opportunity  ot  a)ipealiug  to  a  higher 
authoi  ity  than  the  local  analyst.  'fhen,  as  to  tv.icing 
out  adulterati'.u,  he  denied  that  a  tr.iHcr  could,  by  rea- 
son ot  his  experience  iu  the  trade,  as  such  only,  de- 
tect adulteration  ;  but,  the  witness  urged,  for  detecting 
adulteration,  he  would  act  upon  the  principle  of  ,'  set- 
ting a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  "  byemidcying  "  one  who 
had  practical  experience  ot  adulteration,  '  for  such  a 
person  would  be  able  to  lay  his  band  upon  the  parcels 
of  adulterated  teas,  indeed,  would  know  whero  they 
were  to  be  found. 

The  witness  then  told  a  story  which  e.Tcited  much 
attention, and  was  the  cause  of  a  sharp  examination.  He 
said  a  person  calling  himself  a  retired  gt  o(xr"  waited 
upon  him,  whostatedth.it  he  wasgoing  from  town  to  town 
toinstructhis  "  brother  grocer.s"  in  the  art  of  "iuiprov- 
ing"  the  teas  they  sold,  and  iu  such  a  wayastoincrca.se 
their  protitj,  or,  in  other  v.ords,  make  their  teas  sell 
for  more  money  than  they  were  legitimately  worth. 
This  retiiicd  grocer,  the  witness  said,  mentioned  names 
of  persons  who  had  patronised  him. 

Under  eiamination  by  Mr.  Muntz-,  the  witness  said 
he  had  been  l.j  years  in  tho  tr.ulo  a.s  a  wholesale  tea- 
dealer,  and  his  father  wns  in  the  trade  before  him.  He 
was  in  the  business  in  both  London  and  .Manchester. 
His 'examiner  then  drew  tho  atteiitioa  cf  tho  witness 
to  the  letter  in  tho  Tiiixs  of  the  1,'ith  ult.,  under  the 
bead  of  "  The  Adulteration  of  Food  Act,-]87"i,"  and 
signed  "A  '\fholesalc  Teadealcr.'  This  said  (being 
addressed  to  the  Editor)  :  -- 

"  For  reasocs  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  give  at 
th»  close  of  J  this  letter,  the  Partiameutary  C'onunittec 
which  is  now  taking  eviden'-e  as  to  tho  working  of  the 
Adulteratioo  of  Food  .^ctnill  only  hour  cno  si<lc.  of 
th»  quMi>->u  whi-'b  it  has  been'  in;»poiutcd  to  ve|"'r'; 
up'M5.  boroe  yvirs  .igo  1  went  in#>  ;>  l.ir^c  wljolc-^al'! 
iK'Uie  to  hvini  the  bu.-.iriep>,  pissiiig  t}u-i"!gli  it  fr'-jQ) 
begimiingtoend.  Being  a  dull ;  cutti  andtlowof  speei;h, 
I  was  from  time  to  time  enipt!*'yed  upon  matters  y\\th 
which  the  less  reserved  among  thft  pupils  wer«  never 
trusted.  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  adulteration  and  soohi.s- 
ticition  carried  on,  partly  -nnth  a  view  to  eiorbitaut 


profits,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  niifjir  rr.rnpt^tu 
tion.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  taking  too  great,  a  liber^r^iE 
asking  you  t-^  give  that  publicity  to  the  following  p  ir- 
ticulars  v.-hich  they  can  obtain  only  by  insertion  ir 
your  columns  ;  ihey  are  not  lik'^'ly  to  reach  th'^  public 
thn.'Ugli  any  other  channel.  The  hoiKs-e  to  v/hirh  I 
br.vc  referreil  dealt  iu  almost  everything  ih.H  gr^roT 
sells  :  it  held  agencies  from,  among  other.-,  the  lar;»i's'; 
manufacturers  of  vinegar,  mu.stard,  cocoa,  A'c.  Dufil!3; 
the  time  that  I  was  in  the  counting-house  1  was  ver; 
much  perplexed  by  the  fact  that,  although  the  good* 
supplied  by  tho  manufactureis  of  the  articles  jiist 
mentioned  weic  always  of  the  lowest  quality,  ■7.? 
never  sent  out  any  others  than  those  of  thi";  highest 
class.  The  mystery  was,  however,  subsequently  ei- 
plained.  I  was  uduutted  into  the  sanctum  ■lanctofivi 
X  brief  account  of  what  I  saw  there  will,  I  think,  'ba 
I  interesting  and  instructive  to  your  readers." 

The  letter  went  into  matters  connected  ■n  ith  vinegar, 
mvistard,  and  chicory,  and  then  proceeded: — 

"Tea  -Of  all  the  articles  open  to  manipulation,  none 
presented  .luch  opportunities  for  the  display  of  talent 
I  and  ingenuity — none  offered  such  re  wards  for  a  httle  time 
!  and  labour  spent  upon  it — as  tea.    The  house  of  which 
I  I  am  speaking  was  amongst  the  largest  purcha^e^s  of  In 
I  tea  and  Canton  capers  of  the  lowest  quahty,  which 
were  mixed  up  in  a  large  cylinder  (worked  by  an  en- 
I  ginc)  with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  Dutch  pink,  and 
]  Prussian  blue,  and  afterward.->  suld  as  "extra  tine  Ping- 
i  suey  gunpowder.'    I  remember  on  one  occasion,  aftei 
I  a  tire  at  one  of  the  large  warehouses,  a  quantity  of  tea 
I  which  had  been  saturated  with  -water  came  into  tiw 
house  to  be  got  rid  of,  it  was  said,  as  manure.  AUthftt 
water  could  take  out  had  been  extracted.    This  let- 
ting, he.iting  stuff  was  spread  out  upon  floors  in  lajtrs, 
j  (iin.  to  !tin.  deep,  to  dry,  until  the  whole  mass  vin 
I  white  with   mould.     It  was  then  coloured  m  th'. 
!  manner  I  have  just  described.     Having  been  pur- 
i  chased  at  lAd.  per  lb.,  it  was  afterwards  sold  at  from 
I  Is.  8d.,  "Js.  8d.,  to  Os.  2(1.  per  lb.,  as  superfine  young 
I  hyeon.  •  I  am  not  prepaied  to  say  that  the  colourilij! 
matter  iu  question  was  injurious  to  the  health  of  th^ 
persons  who  drank  it  ;  I  can  only  say  that  it  was  put 
iu  by  the  sooopful,  "just  to  please  the  eye,'  as  the 
saying  is.    This  species  of  dishonesty  is  practised, 
though  exten.*ively,  only  by  a.  limited  number.  Tha 
lu.ijuiity  of  the  trade  are,  perhap,<,  in  ignorance  of  it, 
but  tlie  publ*  generally,  and  the  trade  in  particular, 
wmild  dr.iw  no  distinction  between  the  man  who  e^.* 
posed  it  and  tliose  who  praetise  it,  so  that  no  man, 
however  strong  his  position,  however  hone.st  he  might 
be,  could-give  evidence  upen  these  matters,  for  thu 
reason — the  Parliamentary  Committee  will  hear  no. 
thing  of  them.  " 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Colman,  the  witness  said  he  eoiil<j 
give  no  information  as  to  the  "tea  improver"  who  had 
called  upon  him,  and  he  refused  to  give  the  name  oj 
any  of  tlie  tiadecs  whom  that  person  had  been  said  to 
liavenameil  as  having  done  business  with  him. 

Tils  question  was  about  to  be  passed  over,  but  Mt, 
Mumlella  sai^l  the  pfcint  should  be  argued  at  once.  Ths 
room  was  then  cleared. 

AVhen  the  room  was  re-opened  the  witness  was  told 
that  tho  committee  considered  his  evidence  requirecj 
corroboration,  and  that  it;  he  would  not  give  ths 
names  of  those  persons  with  whom  the  "'  tea  iaj- 
provei''  wa^  said  to  have  done  busines.?  they  should 
look   to  hhii  for  some  other  corroboration.  H.t 
wa.s   then  carried  over    other  statement.^  in  ths 
letter  by  Mr.  Colman  and  Viscount  Bai  rington,  and  h'l 
had  a  very  long  examination  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
^fundeIl•^,  who  showed  letters  which  the  witness  had 
written  to  Professor  Ailen,  of  Shcftield,  speaking  ol 
j  JIanchester  as  "the  hotbed  of  adulteration."  Tlss 
witness  said  he  gave  this  on  hearsay  only.    In  tb^ 
I  course  of  thi.?  examination  the  witness  said  the  mid' 
i  dleHten,  or  wholesale  tea  dealers,  he  regarded  as  thi 
i  "  autlniV*  of  the  mischief  (of  adulteration";,  but  w*a?D 
i  examined  by  Sir  H.  Peek  on  this  point  be  said  that  hs 
1  would  modify  this,  and  say  the  atoi-wholesals  tei* 

■  tlcalcr.s,  and  he  quite  exonerated  the  large  firms  fr«os 
!  such  piacticc.<.  Sir  Henry  examined  tha  v;itn.-»is  ia 
:  regard  to  his  statement  that  cheap  tea.  (te*  of  Is.  4d, 
i  per  lb.)  mutt  bo  impure,  and  the  witness  could  no? 
i  reconcile  the  statement  with  ths  proof  given  in  ths 

■  market  record  that  i.-lcau  pure  tea  was  sold  wholesilj 
iit  ."I'.d.  per  lb.,  and  he  had  toallo'v  that  iviththe  du-^T 

.  I't  <i'l.  ^iich  tc  I  could  he  sold  retail,  at  a  fair  proS*.  i' 
j  tlic  I'rices  named.  The  witness  ^'"as  also  eiaminedb; 
I  yiv.  Carpenter  Gamier,  Mr.  \Velbv,  aad  Mr.  Heyg"4*4 
!  jud  in  reply  to  the  chairman  the  witness  ackn;»^^ 
i  ledged  th^tt  the  Parliamentary  Cemaiittea  had  an' 
I  .ib"«  D  any  dispociticn  to  coahas  itself  tohsariog  oi"".^ 
i  ose  fiide  cf  the  (j^ueistiou. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[Jane  13, 1174. 


THE  CARNIVAL  OF  VENICE. 


It  was  a»gala  day  is.  Venice. 

The  Carnival  toasou  was  at  its  height,  and  bands  of 
maequeradcrs,  gaily  and  fastastically  attired,  con- 
gregated on  th'  grand  square  of  St.  Mark,  ur  were 
propellod  in  gondolas  along  ths  lagunes,  which  there 
ftaswer  the  purpose  of  streets. 

The  scene  waG  a  brilliant  and  enlivening  one. 

Boisterous  mii-th  and  hilarity  prevailed  in  eve'v 
section  of  the  city.  The  balconies  werC'  gaily  fes- 
tooned, and  draped  with  flags  and  streamers,  and  the 
ladies  who  occupied  them  vied  with  the  gay  gallants 
beneath  in  the  perfect  ahar.don,  and  reckless  mirth 
■which  custom  has  long  established,  and  which  the 
festivities  at  this  particular  season  of  the  year 
allowed. 

The  costumes  worn  by  the  masqueradera — and 
tlmost  every  person  on  the  streete  or  on  the  canals 
was  cn  mask — were  of  the  most  grotesque  and  ludi- 
crous description. 

Tbtjra  could  be  seen  the  gay  and  richly  embroidered 
suits  wom  by  the  young  nobles  and  patricians,  of 
crimsov  satin  with  slashed  sleeves  ;  the  rich '  and 
costly  suits  of  blue  velvet,  lined  with  crimson  satin — 
the  cape- or  mantle  thrown  back  gracefully  over  the 
Left  shoujder — mingling  with  the  coarse,  yet  gaudy, 
Lstippings  of  the  plebeians  and  citizens. 

£very  conceivable  character  was  represented.  When 
4n  V  person  appeared  who  was  dressed  in  a  more  ori- 
ginal and  fantastic  manner  than  the  others,  roars  of 
uug'bter  and  shouts  of  merriment  and  approval  greeted 
him  38  he  capered  past. 

The*  scene  on  the  water  was  one  of  surpassing  splen- 
dour. Light  and  graceful  gondolas  were  hurrying  to 
and  f.ro,  guided  through  the  narrow  canals  by  the 
gkilful  hand  of  the  gondoHer.  The  water  was  crowded 
with  these  boats — so  pecuhar  to  Venice — yat  very 
rarely  any  accident  occurred  from  collision  or  other- 
wise. 

One  unfortunate  accident,  however,  occurred  during 
a  Carnival  which  took  place  in  Venice  not  many  years 
ago,  and  it  is  to  that  incident  that  I  am  indebted  for 
the  materials  of  this  sketch. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  young  gallants  during  the 
CarnivaJ  seasonfto  visit — of  course  disguised — the  re- 
Bidenee  of  the  ladies  who  are  especial  objects  of  their 
regard,  and  hold  discourse  with  them  in  the  Hght  and 
frivoloue  manner  pecuhar  to  such  occasions.  Indeed  ' 
It  is  almost  the  only  time  when  such  freedom  is 
allowed.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  young 
ladies  of  Venice  are  so  strictly  watched  and  guarded 
by  the  prying  eyes  of  the  duennas  appointed  to  wait 
upon  them  that  no  clandestine  meetings  can  occur  : 
and  hence  they  look  upon  this  season  as  one  of  un- 
bounded joy  and  merriment,  in  which,  comparatively, 
no  restraint  is  placed  upon  them,  save  such  as  their 
own  maidenly  reserve  calls  forth. 

During  the  winter  of  1860  I  chanced  to  be  in  Venice 
during  the  Carnival,  and  although  many  years  have 
elapsed  ;3ince  then,  the  adventure  which  occurred  there 
ie  etill  vividly  impressed  on  my  mind 

At  one  of  the  landmgs  near  the  Rialto,  I  stepped 
Into  a  gondola  for  the  purpose  of  lisiting  some  of  the 
magnificect  palaces  for  which  Venice  has  always  been 
celebrated.  There  was  only  one  gentleman  in  the  boat 
Bt  the  time,  and  he  eat  near  the  bow,  muffled  up  in  a 
grey  domino,  and  his  features  almost  entirely  con- 
cealed by  a  mask. 

There  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  to  indicate  his 
rank— no  brilliant  jewels — no  jaunty  hat  surmounted 
by  a  gay,  drooping  feather — no  display  of  fine  lace  and 
gaudy  apparel  ;  nothing,  indeed,  in  his  external  ap- 
pearance which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  he  was 
anything  but  a  common  citizen.  After  proceeding 
Dome  distance  along  the  lagune,  the  gi'ey  domino  arose 
and  stood  at  the 'bow  of  the  gondola,  with  one  foot 
Testing  on  the  gunwale,  and  looked  intently  at  a  bal- 
cony on  which  several  ladies  were  seated. 

At  that  moment  the  boat,  in  turning  a  sharp  corner, 
eoUided  with  another,  and  a  most  ludicrous  eight  was 
witnessed. 

./ ust  before  the  accident  occurred,  a  young  gallant, 
richly  dressed,  was  engaged  in  throwing  bon-bons  and 
confections  at  the  ladies  ott-the  balcony,  while  they, 
laughingly,  returned  the  fusilade  by  showering  upon 
his  haad  flowers,  paper  bullets,  and  everything  within 
tiutir  reach. 

Bo  latent  ww  thv  geBtlwB*a,  i»  bii  »taorou«  taai. 


that  ho  did  not  observe  the  sudden  approach  of  the 
gondola  in  which  I  was  seated,  until  thf-  collision  t&ok 
place,  and  then  the  uuexpuctcd  shock  caii.sotl  him  to 
loi:e  his  balance,  and  he  fell  headlong  into  the  canal. 

Ye  gods,  what  a  sight  it  was  wb'jn  he  arose  to  the 
surface,  and  wai  acsisted  into  bis  boat '  Tho  screams 
even  of  the  ladits  were  changed  into  bursts  of  laughter 
at  the  ridiculous  figure  he  presented  to  their  ga^e. 

Uis  gay  clothing,  having  had  the  starch  and  stiffness 
taken  out  of  it  by  its  immersion  in  the  cold  water,  now 
hung  closely  to  hii-  body,  and  his  long  hair  fell  in  dis- 
ordered masses  over  his  face.  Even  the  gi-aWty  of 
my  comp.anion  in  the  boat  was  lost  for  a  moment,  as 
he  laughed  at  the  pitiable  object  standing  shivering  in 
the  cold. 

Tlie  unfortunate  youth,  however,  noticed  the  mer 
riment  of  my  companion,  and  instantly  his  features 
assumed  a  look  of  deadly  hate,  as  he  muttered  curses, 
not  loud,  but  deep,  on  the  head  of  the  person  whom 
he  supposed  instrumentai  in  causing  his  discom- 
fiture. 

He  hastily  snatched  a  card  from  his  pocket  and  cast 
it  at  the  feet  of  my  companion,  who,  as  if  the  matter 
was  a  mere  exchange  of  courtesy,  took  up  the  card  and 
returned  one  of  his  own. 

The  entire  affair  occupied  only  a  few  moments,  yet 
a  grave  issue  was  involved.  My  companion  treated  the 
matter  carelessly,  and  as  our  gondola  proceeded  along 
the  canal,  he  requested  me  to  accompany  him  to  his 
residence,  which  was  not  far  distant.  . 

The  gondola,  at  a  sign  from  my  companion,  stopped 
at  a  magnificent  building  of  white  marble.  A  broad 
terrace  led  to  the  door  through  which  ^^■s  passed,  and 
then  he  led  me  to  a  room  gorgeously  furnished,  the 
windows  of  which  looked  out  upon  the  canal.  ■ 

"  I  believe,''  he  said,  addressing  me  in  perfect  Eng- 
lish, with  a  slight  foreign  accaent,  and  smihng  the 
while,  "  that  the  contretemps  we  met  mth  will  have 
but  one  termir^ation.  The  ardour  of  the  young  gal- 
lant who  met  with  such  an  unfortunate  Accident  did 
not  appear  to  be  sufiBciently  cooled  by  his  sudden  im- 
mersion in  the  water.  At  any  rate,  he  has  thrown  his 
defiance  at  my  feet,  believing  that  I  had  something  to 
do  with  his  discomfiture.  It  certainly  looked  bad  in 
the  eyes  of  the  ladies,  and  I  can  imagine  ■what  his 
feelicgs  must  have  been." 

"  Cannot  the  matter  be  adjusted  ?"  I  said,  wishing  to 
avoid  bloodshed  for  such  a  ■trivial  occurrence.  "  An 
apology,  or — " 

"  No,  no,"  he  replied,  hastily  interrupting  me  ; 
"  nothing  of  the  kind  ■will  answer.  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  saying  or  doing  anything  that  requires  an 
apology,  and  therefore  I  have  none  to  offer.  Besides," 
he  added,  "  the  youth  could  never  visit  the  ladies 
again  without  redeeming  himself  in  some  manner 
from  the  ridiculous  figure  he  presented  on  coming  to 
the  surface." 

'■  But  wiU  he  send  you  a  challenge  without  first 
seeking  an  explanation  ?" 

"  Such,  I  imagine,  wUl  be  his  course,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  have  requested  you  to  accompany 
me  here.  I  hope  you  have  no  appointment  that  •will 
obhge  you  to  desert  me  at  this  time." 

"No,"  I  rephed,  "my  time  is  at  your  service.  I 
came  here  simply  as  a  traveller,  to  witness  a  Venetian 
Carnival,  and  have  no  acquaintances  or  lady  friends 
here  to  occupy  my  time  with." 

"  Thanks,"  he  said,  warmly,  grasping  my  hand,  "  I 
am  glad  of  that,  because  you  iivitnessed  the  whole 
affair,  and  I  ^vish  you  to  act  as  my  friend  in  this  un- 
pleasant business.  I  shall  expect  a  message  from  the 
gentleman  before  long,  and  in  the  meantime  you  will 
oblige  me  by  partaking  of  some  refreshment." 

When  a  servpnt  appeared  in  obedience  to  hie  sum- 
mons, I  noticed  a  significant  look  from  my  companion, 
which  the  man  seemed  to  understand.  He  speedily 
placed  before  us  the  refreshments  which  his  master 
had  ordered,  and  then  withdrew. 

The  gentleman  played  the  host  in  an  agreeable 
manner. 

We  conversed  freely  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  I 
soon  found  out  that  he  was  an  astute  politician,  deeply 
versed  in  the  literature  and  science  of  the  age,  while 
his  knoTvledge  of  European  affairs,  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  people,  and  tho  characters  and  ccentrici- 
ties  of  the  reigning  princes  and  those  in  power,  ren- 
dered his  conversation  not  only  entertaining  but  highly 
instructive. 

We  were  interrupted  in  our  convereation  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  servant,  who  stated  that  a  gentleman 
wanted  to  see  monsigneur  in  the  waitingroom. 

Excusing  himself  for  a  few  momenta,  my  companion 
left  the  room. 

He  loon  returnedt  kad  iafonned  me  that  a  friend  of 


the  gentleman  who  met  with  the  accident  in  th^ 
canal  had  called  to  arrange  preUminariee  for  their 
meeting. 

"  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  him,"  he  said  ;  "  and  1 
leave  my  honour  entirely  in  your  hands.  The  onlj 
thing  I  claim  is  that  iny  opponent  must  be  a  gentle- 
man, but  of  that  you  can  satisfy  yourEelf." 

After  the  introduction  he  withdrew  to  another  apart- 
mont. 

I  learnt  from  Viscount  Fariello  that  his  principal, 
the  Viicount  Ferraii,  insisted  upon  an  immediate 
meeting,  and  that  nothing  but  blood  could  satisfy  his 
insulted  honour. 

In  vain  I  endeavoured  to  explain  how  the  accident 
happened.  He  heard  me  poHtely  enough,  but  insisted 
on  the  meeting. 

From  Signer  Fariello  I  first  leame.i  v.'ho  waa  my 
companion  in  the  grey  domino.    He  was  no  less  a 

personage  than  the  Due  d'A  r,  who  is  yet  Uving, 

and  v.  ho  occupies  a  prominent  p/ositiyn  in  Europe,  as 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important 
houses  in  France. 

Seeing  how  useless  it  was  to  void  a  duel,  I  now 
changed  my  tactics,  and  arranged  the  matter  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

Jly  piincipal,  being  the  challenged  party,  had  the 
choice  of  wt-apons,  and  I  chose  small  sv/ordjs,  belie^ving 
— as  I  since  have  reason  to  .know  from  experience — 
that  a  sword  is  a  much  less  dangerous  weapon  than  a 
pistol,  especially  when  •wielded  by  a  practised  hand. 

The  meeting  was  to  take  place  in  an  hour  after 
everything  ■was  arranged,  in  a  wood  some  three  miles 
from  Venice. 

The  Due  dA— —  and  myself  immediately  rode  to 
the  place  appointed,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  our  op- 
ponentt. 

They  soon  arrived,  and  together  we  proceeded  to  the 
ground  selected  for  the  encounter. 

This  was  a  small,  beautiful  cL-aring,  in  the  midst  of 
the  ■wood. 

The  sward  at  our  feet  was  perfectly  level,  while  the 
rays  of  the  sun  were  obstructed  by  the  dense  foliage 
from  the  overhanging  branches  of  trees. 

The  principals  took  the  places  assigned  them,  while 
Signor  Fariello  and  myself  measured  the  eworde, 
and  settled  the  rules  to  be  obser^s-ed  during  the  com- 
bat. 

When  everything  was  arranged,  the  swords  were 
given  inl^p  the  hands  of  the  principals,  and  both  hav- 
ing signified  their  readiness,  at  the  word  "  Eji  garde" 
the  swoids  were  crossed. 

For  a  moment  they  eyed  each  other  steadfastly,  and 
then  the  play"  commenced. 

At  firstjthe  Due  d'A  stood  upon  the  defensire, 

parrying  the  lapid  thiusts  of  his  opponent.  I  per- 
ceived at  once  that  he  was  the  more  skilful  swords- 
man, when  I  ■witnessed  the  apparent  ease  with  which 
the  swords  met  and  ■writhed,  emitting  sparks  of  fire  as 
they  clashed  together,  they  seemed  like  li'ving  serpents 
engaged  in  a  deadly  encounter. 

'The  Due  d'A — —was  perfectly  cool  and  collected, 
while  the  young  Viscount  exhausted  himself  by  his 
mad  efforts  to  cut  through  his  opponent's  guard. 

After  two  or  three  minutes  of  this  play,  my  princi- 
pal changed  his  tactics,  and  became  the  attacking 
party.  He  soon  found  an  opening,  and  availed  him- 
self of  it  by  wounding  the  Vi.'scount  in  the  shoulder. 
But  the  youth  declared  himself  not  yet  satisfied,  and 
renewed  ■the  attack  more  fiercely  than  before. 

He  was  wounded  a  second  time  more  severely,  but 
still  he  persevered,  although  weak  from  loss  of  blood. 
Finally,  the  Due,  seeing  no  other  way  of  ending  the 
fight,  pierced  his  sword  arm,  thus  rendering  him  Aori 
du  combat.  After  the  termination  of  the  duel,  he  fell 
fainting  to  the  ground. 

We  immediately  left  the  field,  promising  to  send  as- 
sistance to  the  wounded  sufl'erer. 

On  our  return  to  Venice  the  Due  d'A  thanked 

me  warmly  for  my  services  in  his  behalf,  and  insisted 
upon  my  accepting  a  valuable  ring  as  a  souvenir  of 
friendship. 

The  unfortunate  Viscount  Ferrara  never  quite  re- 
covered from  his  wounds.  He  died  some  months  sub- 
sequent to  the  duel,  while  I  was  far  away  from  th« 
excitement  and  pageantry  of  the  Carnival  of  Venice. 

The  total  value  or  articles  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  Aprd  amounts  to  £31,660,624, 
against  £31,242,^237  same  time  last  year.  The  total 
value  of  exports  during  April  amounted  to  £19,432,270, 
against  £21,343,026  last  year. 

Becker  Bros. '  Purest  aoid  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb..  Is  a 
eombinatiou  of  the  finest  kinds  unport«d,  and  contaius  all 
that  is  requisite  to  laake  Tea  perfect.  7  Sooth  Oi«otaeortre'»- 
•treet.  DabiiB.  . 
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DRIFTED  APART. 


They  parted— ne'er  to  meet  again, 
But  never  citber  found  aiiotlier 
'  To  fici!  tho  li.iUow  heart  from  paining. 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scara  remaininnt. 
Like  clitfs which  had  been  rent  asunder; 
/V  dreary  aeanow  flows  between. 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 
Shail  wholly  do  away,  I  ween. 
The  marks  of  that  which  c:ica  hath  been." 

"  Hurry  up,  Bell ;  vro  will  be  lets  !  Oco  would  think 
you  were  dreaming!  "  esolaimcd  merry  Allie  Lee,  as 
she  turned  from  the  mirror  before  whicli  she  stood 
putting  flowers  in  her  golden  hair. 

"  Dreaming — I  really  believe  I  am,"  and  Bell  r.iissd 
her  dark  cyos  to  Allio's  bright,  happy  faco,  then 
gl.mcing  at  her  tiny  watch,  she  laughed  a  low,  rip- 
pling laugh,  sr.ying  :  "  We  have  cot  much  time  to 
ipare." 

"I  should  think  we  haJn"t ;  just  wait  until  I  s-^e 
Douglas;  I  shall  tell  him  that  you  arc  dreaming  of  him, 
when  you  are  awake  or  asleep  !  " 

A  paleness  overspread  Bella's  proud  face,  and  she 
answered  quickly  : 

"  AUie,  you  know  me  too  w?!!  to  dare  to  say  such 
a  thing — inde?d,  1  will  be  greatly  disappointed  if  he 
gives  either  of  us  a  chance  of  saying  anything  to 
him." 

"Why,  you  don't  mean  ?"  and  Allie  finished  the 

question  with  her  eyes. 

"  I  only  mean  to  say  that  lately  Douglas  has  treated 
me  with  the  groitest  of  iudittorcnee." 

"  Don't  you  think  you  are  to  blame  partly  for  his 
acting  so?  You  remember  the  week  before  last,  when 
Edward  Arlinj;ton  was  here,  how  often  you  went  out 
with  him;  and  Douglas  does  not  know  he's  engaged  to 
me,''  said  Allie. 

"  If  Douglas  feared  he  had  a  rival,  why  did  he  not 
ask  an  >ixplanation,  and  it  would  have  set  things  all 
right  again  ?" 

"  Ho  is  too  proud  to  ask  one  ;  why  did  you  not  give 
,  it  unasked  ?" 

"I  give  it  unasked!"  exclaimed  Bella,  her  eyes 
flashing  and  her  cheeks  growing  crimson. 

"  Well,  that's  enough.  You  are  both  too  proud  to 
agree.    Come,  the  ciiniagois  at  the  donr." 

Half  an  hour  after  Bella  West  stood  in  Mrs.  Oliver's 
brilliantly-lighted  and  spacious  parlours,  the  centre  of 
admiration. 

She  was  talking  and  laxighing  gaily  with  Major 
Reed  when  Douglas  Arnold  camo  up, 

A  cold,  proud  look  crept  over  Bella's  face  as  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  meet  Douglas' ;  ho  bowed  with  cold 
voliteneas,  and  passed  on  to  join  some  friends. 

A  few  moments  after,  Bella  and  her  cousin  Allie  sat 
it  a  table,  looking  over  a  book  together. 

Allie,  looking  up  suddenly,  exclairaod  in  a  whisper: 

"  Here's  Douglas  coming  over,  all  smiles  ;  look  up. 
Bell." 

Bell  raised  her  eyes,  and  Douglas  asked,  in  a  rich, 
toft  voice : 

"  Are  you  enjoying  yourself  this  evening.  Bell?" 

"  Never  better,' '  answered  Bell,  quietly. 

"  May  I  have  the  plettsure  of  dancing  the  next  with 
you— it's  the  first  waltz  T 

"  I  am  sorry — but  I  am  engaged  !" 

Dougias's  fair  brow  grew  crimson.  Bell  had  never 
waltzed  with  any  person  but  him  since  their  engage- 
ment, but  ho  said,  softly  : 

"  V.'ell,  the  nest  will  do,  Bell." 

'•■  I  shall  be  too  tired  to  dance  the  next." 

"  Perhaps  you  will ;  pray,  don't  fatigue  yourself  for 
me  !  "  aud  he  turned  away. 

"  Now,  Allie,"  said  Bella,  turning  to  her  cousin, 
"  don't  you  see  tho  change  ?  Long  ago  he  used  to 
coax  me,  but  now  he  is  glad  when  I  refuse." 

"  V/cll,  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  Bella  ;  he  came 
Dver  so  smilingly,  and  looked  so  surprised  and  hurt 
when  you  refused  so  coldly — indeed,  '  a  something' 
vanished  from  his  face  as  he  tiirned  away  so  sorry  and 
di.Hap[iointcd  !" 

"  He  has  got  over  it  bravely  then,"  returned 
Bella,  scornfully ;  "  see  how  devotedly  he  seems 
bei'-dmg  over  Fanny  Green." 

"You  did  well  to  say  'seems,'  Bell.  Tea  know 
D  >u^las  loves  you,  and  you  hke  to  'tease  him." 

"  Tease  !    1  would  scorn  to  stoop  to  such  a  thing, 


but  I  glory  in  being  able  to  resent  !"  said  Bella 
proudly,  as  she  arose  to  take  Major  Reed's  arm,  and, 
in  another  moment,  she  was  whirling  round  and 
round  in  the  mazy  waltz. 

Douglas  Arnold  left  Mrs.  Oliver's  parlours  shortly 
after,  and  the  next  morning  he  took  passage  in  the 
Minnie  Vernon  for  New  York, 

As  he  stood  on  deck,  gazing  sadly  on  the  receding 
shores  of  "dear  old  England,"  he  received  a  clap  ou 
the  shoulder,  and  a  hedriy  voice  exclaimed  • 

"  Why,  D  juglas,  you  are  the  List  m.tn  I  expected  to 
.see  here — .so  you're  bound  for  New  York  too  'f 

Douglas  turned  and  saw  liis  old  friend  and  school- 
mate, Charley  .Jones,  standing  beside  him. 

"Yes,  I'm  going,  and  I  hope  I'll  never  corrro  byek  !" 

"  Wl;a{  !  That  s  a  bad  state  to  be  in — what  would 
Bella  West  do  if  that  happened  ?  I  thought  this  trip 
would  bo  shared  by  the  handsome  girl — something's 
up.  I  know  it  by  your  face  ;  what  is  it,  Douglas ';" 

Douglas  didn't  answer,  but  looked  far  out  at  sea, 
and  a  mournful  expression  wes  around  his  handsome 
mouth. 

"  I  need  not  ask  you  if  you  hive  been  jilted,  for 
Bella  West a  noble,  tn.ie-hcartcd  girl,  and — " 

A  low,  mocking  Liuj'n  from  Douglas  interrupted 
Cliarle}-.  and  he  stood  looking  at  Uim  in  amazement. 

"  .Jones,"  he  then  c.tcliumed,  his  eyes  flashing  tire, 
"  Boll  West  is  merely  a  flirt ;  she  said  she  loved  nie, 
and  tiicn  as  the  time  drew  near  when  she  was  to  be- 
come mine,  she  tvirned  into  an  iceberg  ;  but  I  shall 
never  trou'ulo  her  or  any  other  woman  again  !  When 
she  was  false,  there  is  not  a  true  heart  to  be  found  !" 

"  Docs  Bell  know  of  your  leaving  England 'i" 

No  ;  but  her  heart  Won't  break  when  she  hears  of 
it." 

"  Arnold,  you  are  not  the  man  I  took  you  to  be.  I 
deemed  you  honourable,  brave,  earnest — all  that  a 
•good  mr.n  should  be — but  .you  cannot  be  suCh  if  you 
s.ay  Bell  Vre.=tt  is  anything  but  truthful.  You  wrong 
the  girl  aa  sure  as  tho  sky  is  above  us  !" 

Douijlas  turned  from  his  friend,  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  deck  thoughtfully. 

"  Arnold,  promise  me  you'll^  return  home  imme- 
diately when  We  reach  New' York  ;  do  not  wreck  so  fair 
and  young  a  life — give  Bella  a  chance  to  clear  herself  !" 
said  Charley,  as  his  friend  again  came  up  to  him. 

"  I  shall  net  return  ;  I  will  write  to  her,  and  if  she 
wishes  me  to  go  back,  then  I  shall  do  eo.' ' 

Douglas  kept  his  word,  but  his  letter  was  returned 
to  him  vinopened.  , 

Bella  believed  the  contents  of  this  letter  freed  her 
from  her  engagement,  and  to  show  the  contempt,  which 
she  really  did  not  feel  for  tho  writer,  she  returned  it 
unoponed. 

This  convinced  Douglas  of  her  falsene^,  and  he 
never  returned  to  England. 


Thirty  years  have  passed. 

Douglas  jUnold  is  now  fifty-eight.  Bell  West  forty- 
nine.  Tliey  have  never  met  since  tho  night  of  Mrs. 
Oliver's  party,  and  both  are  still  single. 

Douglas  Arnold  walked  slowly  along  BroadW.iy  one 
Wednesday  afternoon  :  many  eyes  followed  him,  for 
the  talented,  rich,  and  good-natu rod  old  gentleman  was 
beloved  by  all  who  know  him,  and  they  were  many. 

"  Vv'hy,  Mr.  Arnold,  how  are  you  ?"  exclaimed  Jo- 
seph Aubrey;  "have  you  an  Engagement  for  this 
evening  '!" 

"  I  think  not,"  rephed  Douglas,  in  the  rich,  melo- 
dious voice  of  old. 

"  Well,  you  must  come  up  to  the  house  I  MotUer 
has  two  visitors  from  England — a  Mrs.  Sinclair  and 
her  cousin,  two  splendid  old  ladies,  and  charming 
singers  they  are,  too  !  So  look  out  for  your  heart,  Mr. 
Arnold,  for  Mrs.  Sinclair  is  a  delightful  wide  wf  or  the  se- 
cond time." 

,  Mr.  Arnold  laughed  atthe  young  man,  and  promised 
to  call  some  time  during  the  evening. 

As  Douglas  Arnold  ascended  tho  stone  steps  of  Mr. 
Aubrey's  mansion,  Joseph  ran  up  after  him. 

"  Here  we  are  again,  Mr.  Arnold,"  he  said  gaily. 
"  Come,  I  hear  them  singing;  we'll  go  in  softly." 

As  they  entered  the  parlour,  Mr.  j'lmold  saw  a  beau- 
tiful lady  sitthig  at  the  piano.  Old  she  certiinly  wr,s, 
but  the  poise  of  the  head,  the  rich  fulness  of  the 
voice,  the  soft  touch  of  the  piano,  all  brought  back  to 
him  the  beautiful  lost  love  of  his  youth. 

He  stood  still  and  listened  to  the  beautiful,  pathetic 
words  which  accompanied  the  rich,  melodious  flow  of 
music : 

"  Cotild  ya  como  back  to  mo,  'Douglan, 

In  tho  old  likeness  tlrnt  I  knfew, 
I  woulii  be  so  faithfu.,  so  loving,  Douglas;. 

Douglas!  Douglas!  tender  and  true! 


"Never  a  scornful  word  should  grifeve  ye! 

I'd  smile  on  you  swoet  aa  the  angels  do; 
Swoot  as  your  smile  on  me  shone  evar, 

Douglas!  Douglas!  tender  and  tiuo! 

"  Stretch  out  yonrjiand  to  me,  Dougla."!! 
Drop  forgivenesi^rom  heaven,  like  dew — " 

As  the  lady  sang  these  words,  in  a  voice  so  deci)ly, 
so  exquisitely  .sad,  she  raised  her  eyes  suddenly,  for 
Douglas  Arnold  had  drawn  near  her  as  silently  as  a 
shadow,  and  now  stood  bonding  ovcrherwith  a  startled 
yet  pleading  look  in  his  dark  eyes. 

"  My  God  !  '  esrviped  the  singer's  lips,  c.Jii  she  fell 
to  the  floor  insensible. 

In  a  moment  Mrs.  Aubrey  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  wera 
beside  hor. 

"  !^he  is  dead  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Aubrey. 

"  No,  no  ;  oh  no;  not  dead  !"'  cried  Mrs.  SirRlair. 
"  My  darling  cousin  Bella  is  not  dead  !  Bella,  speak  to 
your  own  cousin  AUie  !" 

But,  alas  !  poor  Bella.  West  never  spoke  again. 

Her  lonely,  deserted  heart  had  broken  at  the  sight 
of  him  whom  she  had  yearned  to  see  during  those 
long  thirty  years. 

Douglas  Ariiold  left  tho  house  unnoticed,  and  four 
daj's  a'i'tcr  his  death  w.vs  announced  in  all  the  papers. 
Ho  had  gone  to  join  th-j  beautiful,  truthful  creature, 
whom  he  had  loved  and  lost  iu  this  World. 


VISIONS  or  THE  NIGHT. 

In  the  lonely,  solcm::  midnight, 

Often,  as  awako  I  lay — 
Keeping  vigil  in  the  darkness. 

Waiting  for  tho  dawn  of  day — 
To  my  fancy  comes  fair  visi(in.s  ' 

Of  a  lauii  beyond  tlio  se:!., 
Perfumed  by  the  snowy  hljasoms 

Of  xiio  stately  orange  tree. 

And  tho  fragr.int,  cre.imy  j.isminsi 

Wreathed  their  tciidriisiii  that  clime, 
As  I  sat  beneath  the  i-'aliu  rre.-M. 

Heeding  not  the  lapse  of  time  ; 
■With  str.mgo  birds  of  brilliant  plumage^ 

Carolling  sweet  SLUigs  tu  nw, 
While  I  wov'i  a  myrcie  garlai.d, 

Looking  out  .owards  th-.-  sea.  ,; 

Within  orient  sky  above  me, 

And  a  llower-starred  earth  beat 
In  the  distant  .^uuny  \'allcy, 

Twiued  I  for  my  lov^  a  wreath. 
Far  away  from  v.-urliUy  tunnoii. 

In  that  vale  of  p^Jmand  vino, 
'V\'ith  tiie  jne  to  me  the  il  .rest, 

lilysian  hnppineso  WiW  mine. 

And  the  sunlight  shoi.o  mcc  glorioin 

To  mo  then,  so  ft".ti  from  c.ira  ; 
Rivre  exotics  bloomet;  arouna  mc, 

siceating  sweef  the  sunuiif  air, 
And  I  iieaixt  tho  gentle  miuir.ur 

Of  the  blue  waves  uL  tiic  s.'ioi  3. 
Hoping  it  mig'ut  last  tor  fcVi.r,  • 

Aiid  sccrn  soiTow  como  no  more. 

But  tho  brief,  bright  dream  w.-is  inded. 

And  I  woke  to  wish  in  7am, 
^Y^ch  a  wild  and  eager  ycainiug 

That  'twoulil  all  ntiun  agaiu. 
And  the  silent,  dusky  thambra- 

Be  transioi  iiied  to  snulhuvn  i.il;'3, 
■Where  I  couUl  ti:;d  r^st  alid  lefagu 
Prom  the  world's  dbe.iittal  "'ilea. 


It  is  to  be  hoped,  the  Jokn  Bull  exclaims,  that  tha 
English  astronomers  are  making  good  preparations  foi 
the  great  event  of  December  S-i-.i.    The  Americans  are, 
and  have  already  arrange!  to  place  a  band  of  observers 
from  Vladivostoek,  in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  to  Kerguelen 
Island,  in  the  far  Souiheni  Sea.    They  will  be  sta- 
tioned also  in  Pekin,  iu  Hoi  art  Town,  Ta.3mania,  and 
several  other  points.    The  Swatara,  the  vessel  which 
is  to  convey  the  parties  to  Iverguelen  and  Crozet 
Island,  has  probably  left  New  York  by  this  time,  as  Juno 
Ist  was  to  be  the  day  of  sailing  ;  it  was  expected  that 
the  voyage  would  occupy  ninety  days.    The  astrono- 
mers for  the  northern  station  will  not  leave  San  Fran- 
cisco before  the  end  of  Augu.st.    The  Governments  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany  are  going  to  send  out 
I  observers  ;  and  Lord  Lindsay  is  goiiig  on  his  own  ac'' 
!  count  to  Mauritius.    Father  Stcehi,  the  celebrated 
I  Jesuit  astronomer,  is  goin.j  to  use  a  special  adaptation 
'  of  the  spectroscope  in  order  to  watch  the  planet's  ap- 
proach to  and  cont<i.ct  with  the  sdn.    Of  course  the 
I  object  of  all  thCse  expeditions  is  to  determine  out 
j  exact  distance  from  the  sun,  and  it  is  hoped  that  we 
I  shall  succeed  in  doing  it  within  50,000  miles.    If  that 
seems  rather  a  wide  margin,  it  must  be  remeuibereo 
i  that  we  have  already  reduced  tho  figure  by  4,01)0,000, 
having  diminished  the  distauce  from  y5  to  i)l  mil' 
lioiis. 
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THE  ODUSTEIAL  DECLINE  OF 
ENGLAND. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Grsgg  bas  continutrd  in  the  June  numbtr 
;f  xh.e  Cuhtemporary  Jiet  itu-  his  reuinikalile  paper,  ea- 
5icl«d  '■  iiotis  Ahead.'  The  subject  disanssed  in  the 
present  article  is  "The  Approaching  Industrial  Ex- 
h&usticn  or  Decline  of  Great  Britaiti."  it  is  a  re- 
markable speculatiou.  Since  the  days  of  Cassandra 
there  have  never  been  wanting  people  with  a  turn  for 
piopheclc*  of  national  ruin.  These  croakers  take  a 
fliortid  delight  in  pointing  out  to  coming  evil  ,  but 
rhtj  experience  in  a  verj-  full  degree  the  iudifferen<e 
which  attends  a  jsrophet  in  his  own  country.  Some, 
cimes,  however,  men  of  Bounder  inspiration  and  a  fore- 
ugh%  developed  by  special  training  take  up  the  strain, 
and  then  we  are  forced  no  give  ear  to  what  is  said.  In 
Gieit  Britain  of  all  countries,  and  with  the  Great 
Briton  of  all  men,  such  a  thesis  as  that  of  Mr.  Gregg 
will  provoke  the  most  decided  incredulity.  The  Eng- 
lishman believes  in  England,  and  small  wonder  that 
he  should.  But  nations,  like  men  and  dogs,  have 
their  day,  and  the  same  intelligence  and  uagacity 
which  made  England  what  she  is  can  perceive  in  the 
remote  distance  the  signs  and  tokens  of  that  change 
which  is  inevitable,  but  which  seems  so  impossibly  far 
cff.  England  has  been  the  great  manufacturing  centre 
cfEarope — the  world's  workshop.  Abuiidance  of  coal 
fcnd  iron  gave  her  this  supremacy  ;  the  skiil  ;iud  in- 
castry  of  her  workmen  produced  the  enormous  com- 
tuand  of  capital  which  enabled  her  to  bear'  down  all 
trade  opposition.  In  all  these  matters  England  is  fast 
losing  her  advantage.  This  is  more  or  le.ss  within  the 
knowledge  of  all  fairly  intelligent  men.  But  Mr.  Gregg 
places  the  whole  question  before  us  with  a  clearness 
whii;h  gives  an  altogether  novel  insight  into  it. 
According  to  his  proposition,  we  may  take  it  that  thg 
whole  fabric  of  English  national  prosp#ity  and  power 
Is  built  upon  the  single  foundation  of  coal.  The  case, 
in  facT;,  lies  in  a  nutshell,  and  appears  to  present  a 
dilemma  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  Suppose  coal 
K-  inil  to  and  remain  "t  or  near  its  former  price,  and 
iGppuse,  in  consequence,  manufactures  and,  as  a 
Bawonal  resultj'populatiou  should  continue  to  flourish 
und  expand  at  thefr  recent  rate,  then  the  available 
soal  fields  will  be  exhausted  in,  say,  twelve  genera- 
lions,  and  all  cheap  coal  in  perhaps  half  the  time. 
VThen  that  crisis  arrives  a  collapse  riSnously  sudden 
will  overtake  a  population,  not  of  thirty  millions  a 
DOW,  tut  of  sixty  millions.  If,  ou  the  contrary,  the 
price  of  coal  should  remain  at  last  year's  rates,  or 
•hould  continue  to  advance,  then  manufacturers  will 
Oavi  to  bear  an  ever-increasing  buideu,  which  will 
Wftuent  year  by  year  their  cost  of  production,  and 
Ciust  therefore  curtail  the  demand  for  them,  limit  the 
cumbers  engaged  in  them  and  the  population  which 
She  country  can  sustain  in  comfort.  In  a  word,  cheap 
txv&i  is  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  England  as  a 
Itacufaeturing  workshop.  Vet  that  prosperity  is  dis- 
anctly  antagonistic  to  cheap  coal,  and  will  preclude 
iBueh  hope  of  it.  Mr.  Gregg  says  that  the  evil  day 
IL^j  be  indefinitely  postponed  by  three  agencies,  "  but 
they  cannot  seemingly,  by  any  possibility,  avert  it.  ' 
These  agencies  are,  first,  avoidance  of  waste  in  the  ex- 
traction of  coal.  '  Waste  is  at  present  from  ten  to  thirty 
w  forty  per  cent.  Second,  the  employment  of  coal- 
outting  inacliines  and  other  appliances  which  would 
•nonnously  ecouomise  the  co.=st  of  extraction.  Third, 
eecnomy  in  the  use  of  coal,  the  present  waste  under 
th!2  head  being  described  as  "  simply  shameful." 
idr.  Gre^g  writes  uf  tU«  deterioration  of  British  la- 
bour, which  used  be,  "  beyond  that 'of  any  other  na- 
Woa,  dogged,  untiring,  thorough,  and  honest,"  but 
Which  eeema  now  to  address  itself  to  working  as  short 
fcouTB  as  maj  be,  and  to  doing  as  little  in  these  hours 
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system  are  trenchantly  dealt  with,  the  conclusion  from 
the  arguments  use  J  being  that  the  workman  who  deter- 
mines to  work  oply  eight  hours,  and  so  limits  himseli  j 
to  eight  hours,  production,  must,  in  order  to  prevent  > 
the  total  Cost  of  pr.:  ductic^n  being  enhanced  thereby, 
content  himself  not  with  eight  hours'  wages  in  lieu  of 
ten  or  twelve,  but  with  something  like  seven  hours' 
wages.  On  no  easier  terms  will  the  rigid  laws  of 
economic  science  concede  the  object  of  the  short-houj 
system,  without  injury  to  the  particular  industry  af- 
fected by  that  system.  Mr.  Gregg  without  expaessing 
an  opinion  as  to  the  desirableness  of  shorter  hours 
generally,  which  might  be  a  great  bles.?ing  to  the  arti- 
xans,  if  paid  for  them,  goes  on  to  maintain  that  an 
increa.5e  in  the  cost  of  production  must  be  pernicious 
and  probably  fatal,  to  England.  In  conneetion  with 
this  point,  he  quotes  some  very  striking  extracts,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Continental  countries  and  the 
United  States  have  already  so  far  advanced  in  competi- 
tion with  England  in  her  principal  productions  that 
"  in  some  instances  the  mischiefs  foreseen  hare  been 
actually  realised."  The  United  States  expect 
ere  long  to  surpass  England,  if  not  in  woollens,  at  least 
in  cottons.  German  hosiery  undersells  English  in 
America.  Half  the  woollen  exports  of  Belgium  comn 
to  England.  Switzerland  is  fast  increasing  her  facto, 
ries,  and  contends  with  England  in  Italian  and  German 
markets.  But  the  great  salient  facts  bearing  on  the 
subject  are  these  : — Other  countries  already  rival  pro- 
ducers  and  manufacturers,  can  raise  coaI„  as  cheaply  as 
England,  and  contain  incomparably  richer  deposits. 
The  area  of  the  American  coalfields  exceeds  that  of 
British  coalfields  in  the  ratio  of  37  to  1.  The  follow, 
ing  are  the  comparative  prices  of  coal  at  the  pit's 
mouth  in  various  countries  :— France,  68  to  14s  ;  Ger- 
many, 13  to  10s;  England,  63  to  10s;  Pennsylvania, 
8s  to  98  ;  Pittsburg,  Ss  to  4s.  These  facts  and  con- 
siderations seem  conclusive.  In  face  of  them  it  is  no 
use  contending  that  manufactures,  are  spreading,  and 
that  trade  continues  unshaken  in  foreign  centre?. 
The  causes  of  decline  are  already  working,  and  the 
end  must  come.  Says  M.  Gregg,  the  basis  of  the  in- 
dustrial supremacy  of  England — cheap  coal — having 
ceased  to  exist,  that  is  having,  become  dear 
long  befd^e  the  stage  of  actual  exhaustion  is  ap- 
proached, being  inevitable,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  and 
all  economy,  the  countries  still  posses.^ing  that  advan- 
tage, will  at  once  supersede  England.  Thi?  downfall 
is,  we  are  told,  being  aided  by  the  loss  of  that  efficiency 
and  Conscientiousness  which  formerly  distinguished 
the  British  artisan.  The  result  wiU  be  that  the  manu- 
facturing exports  of  England  will  receive  a  check,  wiU 
dw  indle,  may  eventually  cease — in  fact,  may  come  to 
this,  that  instead  of  manufacturing  for  all  the  world, 
England  may  only  nmnufacture  for  herself.  This  will 
be  a  terrible  reverse — a  momentous,  it  may  be  a 
mLserable  change.  "  It  may,  but  it  need  {not  in- 
volve ruin."  Here  is  the  futiue  situation,  as  fore- 
shadowed by  Mr.  Gregg  ; — 

'•  The  great,  ultimate,  naked  fact  we  have  to  look  at 
is  this  : — The  home  demand  for  our  iron,  cotton, 
woollen  goods,  &c.,  may  be  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  :  we  manufacture  mainly  for  foreign  consump- 
tion. About  one-third  of  all  our  productive  industry 
is  all  that  we  can  hope  ultimately  to  keep  going. 
Two-thirds  of  our  artisan  population,  therefore,  must 
cease  to  be — or  to  remain.  That  vast  proportion  of 
our  imports,  which  is  now  pnid  for  by  our  millions  ot 
exports,  will  have  to  be  forgone,  or  to  be  purchased 
'py  other  funds.  To  speak  broadly,  t'ne  poptilation  ot 
these  islands  which  is  now  maintained  by  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures,  will  have  to  be  main- 
tained by  agriculture  and  commerce  almost  alone. 
■U'e  shr.il.  therefore,  only  be  able  to  support  20,O0C',O0O 
people  instead  of  30.000,000,  hs  at  present.  iEngland 
will  become  a  'second  Holland,  greater,  richer,  more 
poweiiul  than  the  first.  But  she  may  be  a  prosperous 
and  happy  Holland  still,  if  only  she  sees  her  destiny  in 
time,  and  girds  up  her  loins  to  meet  it  as  a  gheat  nation 

'  =>lnnl?».-  ..." 
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EPITAPHIANA. 

[Specially  contributed,] 

I     Wstmicater  .\bbcy.    On  John  Butler  ■ — 

SacreU  to  the  memory  of 
Samuel  Batler, 
Who  w  as  bom 
At  Strenshani,  in  Woicesteiauire,  1C12, 

And  dicJ  in  London,  IbSO. 
Of  nncommon  wit,  lear/:ing,  and  probity; 
As  admiralile  for  the  pxoducts  of  his  geniua 
As  unhaj-py  in  the  rev,-ards  of  them, 
Hi-<  sutire. 

Exposing  the  hypocrisy  and  T.ickednc3.3  of  the  rebell^ 
Is  such  an  iiiiinit..ble  piece. 
That,  .a^  he  v.  as  the  first. 
He  may  be  suid  t  j  bo  aUo  the  last  writer 
In  his  p.-cuiiur  joamjer 
That  he 

Who,  when  livLng.  wanted  almost  everything 
Might  Eot  after  death 
Any  longer  want  30  much  as  a  tomb, 
John  Baiber, 
Citizen  of  London,  erected  this  monnment,  1721. 

On  Butler's  monument  in  'Westmineter  Abbev,  by 

S.  We.stley  ;— 

Whilst  Butler,  needy  wretch  '  —as  yst  alive, 
No  ge&Tuus  patron  would  a  dinner  give. 
See  him,  when  starved  to  death  and  tum'd  to  dtut, 
Piesented  v.itha  monumental  bnst. 
The  poet's  fate  is  here  fn  emblem  shown, 
Ho  asked  for  bread,  and  he  received  a  stone 

In  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  on  Sir  Jamea  'Wors" 
dale,  painter  and  author,  composed  by  bimaeK  .— 
Eager  to  get,  but  not  to  keep,  the  pelf, 
A  friend  to  all  mankind  except  himself, 

In  Xarnhall  Churchyard,  Dor3et.3hire,  cn  a  tomb 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Robert  and  Mary  Moore,  and 
their  daughter  Frances,  dated  16'70  ' — 

See  what  Death  with's  spade  hath  done  to  wee. 
Having  new  planted  both  bud,  branch,  and  tree. 

In  a  cemetery  near  Salisb'ury.  on  Zuichael  Button  ;— » 
Oh  !  Sun,  lloon,  Stars,  and  ye  celestial  Poles, 
Are  graves  then  d-sindled  into  Button-holes ! 

At  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  at  Pains'wick,  Glouce*' 
tershire  : — 

Here  lies  Jane  Hitthen,  vtho,  when  her  glass  was  spent, 
.  Kickt  up  her  heels  and  away  the  went. 

At  Lichfield,  Conn.,  there  ia  the  follo'wing  inscrip' 
tion  on  an  old  tombstone  : — 

Here  'ues  the  bodv  of  Jlr;  llaty,  wife  cf 
Dr.  Euel,  Ksq.    ^hc  died  Xov.  4,  1770,.  >Etat 
90,  having  bad  13  children,  101  grandchildren, 
i274  great  grandchildren,  22  creat  great 
giandchilciren  ;  total,  410 ;  surviving,  3jC. 

On  Mrs.  Alexander  Speid,  in  the  Houff,  Dundss  : — 
Time  flies  vnth  speed,  ■with  spe^d  Speid's  fled 
To  the  dark  regions  of  the  dead  ; 
With  speed  consumption's  sorrows  flew, 
And  stopt  Spoiil'i  speed,  for  Speid  it  slew. 
Miss  Speid  beheld  with  frantic  woe, 
Poor  Speid  with  speed  turn  paie  as  snow. 
And  beat  her  breast  and  tore  her  hair, 
•For  Speid,  poor  Speid,  was  all  her'care. 
Let's  learn  of  Speid  v.ith  speed  to  fiy 
From  sin,  since  we,  Uke  Speid,  must  die. 

In  the  Church  of  St.  Buryan,  Cornwall,  is  a  co£Bd« 
shaped  monument,  inscribed — 

Clarice,  l.t  Cheffrie  de  Bolleit  git  icy  Dew  de  l  alme  est 
mercy.  Eke  per  lalme  punt,  di  ior  de  pardun  averund. 
(Clarice,  the  wire  01  (Geoffrey  de  Bolieit,  lies  here.  God  have 
mercy  on  her  soul,  and  vrhoever  prays  for  her  soul  shall  ob- 
tain ten  days'  indulgence ) 

At  Acton,  Gloucester  : — 

Here  lies  entomb'd  one  Roger  Mort;n, 
Whose  sudden  death  was  early  brought  on; 
Trying  one  day  his  com  to  mow  off, 
The  rrvzor  shpt  and  cut  his  toe  off: 
His  toe,  or  rather  what  it  grew  u.-. 
An  ijxflammaticn  quickly  flew  to; 
The  parts  they  took  to  uiortifying, 
And  poor  dear  Roger  took  to  djxcg'. 

On  an  Irish  Chairmen  — 

Weep.  Irish  lads,  alltrjo  andf.\ir  man; 
Here  rests  the  leader  of  the  chairmen, 
Reader,  rejoice  that  here  lies  Pat, 
For  was  be  up  he'd  lay  you  flat. 
Jn  fame,  Ton'li  never  »ee  his  'orothcr, 
j  It  reached  from  one  po!e  to  the  other; 

And  would  you  knew  hira  when  an  aii^el  f*'^)- 
You're  nothing  more  to  do  than  call  "'Cnairl  Cbair' '' 

On  a  fool,  who  was  shot  through  the  head  in 
du*l  '— 

Here  lij?  poor  ,Tchnr.y:  Ksturo  at  hiS  eod 
Thought  t-nTis  but  right  for  once  to  stand  his  friend; 
For  in  the  shades  below  ho  now  can  say, 
■  •  .\t  le«"t  tbpT»'«<  •oinethipefn  mv  head  t^Mlnv." 
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JEALOUSY'S  BLUNDEB. 

Mrs.  Arnold  Breckenridge  heard  her  husband's  8+ep 
(n  the  tall,  and  giving  her  baby  boy  into  the  hands  of 
the  nurse,  hastened  to  leave' the  nursery,  and  oyer  the 
stairs  to  meet  him. 

"  VTho  do  you  suppose  called  to-day?  You'd  nover 
juesp'"  ejckimed  the  pretty  %ritching  ■wife,  putting 
lier  rosy,  escjuisite  lips  up  for  a  kisJ. 

But  Mr.  Breckenridge  vas  "out  of  sorts''  that  even- 
tng,  and  pretending  not  to  see  the  s'!r='et  little  mouth 
waiting  for  a  kiss,  he  replied,  coldly . 

Ycu  talk  with  the  usual  good  sense  of  your  sex, 
Mr?.  Breckenridge,  first  asking  me  to  guess  •n-ho  has 
been  here  to-day,  and  in  the  same  breath  assuring  me 
that  I  couldn'tguess  right." 

Mrs.  Brechenridge's  sweet  face  took  on  the  shadow 
of  eadnees  that  it  sometimes  wore  of  late,  and  sighed, 
as  she  replied  . 

"  Newf  mind,  Arnold,  it  is  only  my  childish  manner 
cf  speaking;  and  I  thought  you  would  be  ao  surprised 
vbea  I  should  tell  you— --^ ' 

'■  Itit  AUyua  Blake  had  been  here  !"  said  the  bus- 
bin;J,  HitevruptiEg  her,  with  cutting  severity  ip  his 
tone. 

''  JIo^»  «ould  you  guess  th*t  it  was  Ailynn  1"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"I  didn't  guese,  I  judged-  The  devil  bad  let  nie 
ssveiely  aloD's  for  a  tew  weeks  past,  and  you  kuow 
'  there  is  always  *  calm  before  a  storm,'  so  I  ^udg^d 
that  the  calm  I  have  had  could  precede  only,  the 
greatest  Bu3ering  I  could  endure,  and  that  is  to  have 
.\llynn  Blake  cress  my -path  agiia  !  You  seem' uu- 
asually  cheerful  to-night,  and  really.  I  haven't  seen 
you  looking  so  much  like  your  old  self  since  the  biby 
was  born.  Did  you  epioy  the  society  of  your  old 
lover  ?  '  ■ 

Mrs.  Breckenridge  made  no  reply. 

Jler  voice  was  lost  in  tears,  and  she  went  elowly  up 
the  richly  carpeted  stairs,  to  her  own  chamber,  where 
the  teavs  flowed  freely. 

Sml  she  was  ready  to  go  -down  to  dinner,  whan  she 
was  summoned,  and  the  keen  eyes  of  her  watchful 
husband  failed  to  detect  any  traces  of  the  storm  of 
sorrow  that  had  swept  her  heart. 

Shew  a?  sweetly  sad  during  the  remainder  of  the 
sveniai.',  and  Jlr.  Breckenridge  once  or  twice,  lifting 
'lis  eyes  suddenly  to  her  face,  found  her  beautiful  cues 
£sed  upon  him  in  mournful  tenderness. 

He  xknew  that  Alice  loved  him,  but  he  had  been 
terribly  jealous  of  Allynn  Blake,  before  they  were 
married  ;  and,  having  heard  that  he  had  returned 
"■Lat  day  troni  C'alifoinia,  where  he  had  been  ever 
•mce  Alice  and  Arnold  were  married,  the.  jealous 
iemon  was  aroustd  within  his  heart,  and  he  deter- 
niued  tc>  csercise  his  authority  for  once,  and  forbid 
Alice  to  see  Aliycn,  should  he  call. 

With  such  thoughts  in  his  heart,  it  is  no  wonder 
lha  he  v.^as  annoyed  and  angry  when  .Alice  met  him 
Si  the  hall,  with  face,  bright  and  blooming,  asking 
aim  lo  ■■  gue^s  who  had  been  there." 

Aliycn  Biake  did  call  at  the  Breckenridg*  mansion 
thai?  day,  but  Mrs.  Breckenridge  was  out  shopping, 

■  jr  ti.10  first  time  since  little  Freddie  was  born,  and 
the  did  not  see  him  at  all.  But  her  he.irt  was  too  s^d 
to  alio''.'  her  to  enter  into  any  explanations  at  this 
tjma,  aud  the  ;[e3lous  husband  was  l?ft  to  his  tor- 
turing fears  and  conjectures. 

''•  Did  AUjun  B^ake  allude  fo  th«  past,  when  he  was 
here  t/s-day ''  '  asked  Jlr.  Breckenridge,  the  nest 
morning,  at  the  breakfist  table. 

'  Xo,  sir  ;  not  fa  rr.y  presence,"  was  the  quiet  reply, 
and  the  man  went  away  to  his  office. 

Alter  brcakfaet,  Ahce  Breckenbridge  went  up  to  the 
na.jierv-,  and.  with  her  o-.vn  dainty  hands,  put  chubby 
u:tl9  Freddie  into  his  bath. 

After  which  she  dressed  him,  and  went  into  the 
library  for  a  frolic  with  the  Uttle  darling,  where  she 
c:>  jld  be  just  as  extravagant  and  unreasonable  in  her 
Wilds  and  action?  of  endearment  as  her  loving,  mother- 
fa  :ai  t  desired  to  b». 

Since  Ai-nold  Breckenridge  had  so  cruelly  misunder- 
f*-fod  her  piire.  wcminly  nature,  her  aSe;tions  had 
f  ^eiu?d  to  cling  more  and  more  to  the  beiutiful  child 

■  .f  iheir  love  :  ;!nd  this  morning  of  all  others,  it  seemed 
t-1  the  gentle,  young  wiie  as  if  Freddie  was  all  she  had 
rh  tt  wjs  truly  her  own. 

Xlie  blinds  were  doi*-n  in  the  hbrary,  and  as  the 
moiiiing  \wit  ■\';?.im,  and  "the  summer  sun  shining 


brightly  outside,  Alice  preferred  the  shadow  to  the 
sunshine,  and  did  not  raise  the  blinds. 

An  hour  with  baby  in  the  library  improved  her 
spirits,  and  she  left  the  room  with  him  in  her  arms, 
and  her  face  lightened  up  with  the  joy  in  her  heart. 

Mamma  will  carry  her  treasure-pet  up  to  his  own 
little  throne,  and  he  shall  be  a  king  there,  and  every- 
body in  the  house  shall  bs  his  slaves,  so  they  shall  I 
And  den  mamma  miis'  come  'oack  to  do  lib'aiy  and 
pick  up  papa's  books  and  things  that  we  have  had  to 
play  with,"  murmured  the  happy  mother,  as  s^he  left 
the  library  with  baby  iu  her  aims. 

To  her  astouishment,  she  met  her  husband  in  the 
halL  and  thinking  of  the  state  iu  which  she  had  left 
the  books  and  other  things  in  his  neatly-kept  library, 
she  blushed  and  seemed  greatly  confused. 

'■  Don't  go  iu  there,  please,  Arnold  ;  come  up  stairs 
with  me  first,  "  she  said,  as  he  walked  rapidly  towards 
the  hbrary  door. 

But  Mr.  Breckenridge  had  his  own  doubts,  and  be- 
cause he  beUeved  that  Allynn  Blake  would  repeat  his 
call  that  morning,  he  had  left  the  office  at  that  un- 
usual hour,  and  returned  to  his  home  in  order  to  quiet 
or  confirm  his  fears. 

Unheeding  th*  remonstrance  of  his  wife,  he  went 
directly  to  the  library,  and  she  went  up  the  stairs 
with  tlie  baby. 

Half  an  hour  later  Mr.  Brackenridge  called  at  the 
door  of  the  nursery. 

His  wife  shivered  as  with  an  ague  chill  when  she 
saw  his  white,  set  face,  and  heard  his  low,  cruel,  even 
voice,  saying  : 

'■  Come  into  your  chamber  a  moment ;  I  wish  to 
speak  with  you." 

She  followed  him,  and  he  locked  the  door  after  they 
were  within  the  chatober.  • 

Upon  the  carpet,  before  the  little  table,  whore  her 
writing-desk  was  lying  open,  a  folded  paper  lay.  She 
sprang  forward  tu  seciivc  it,  but  lier  husband  was 
before  her,  and  held  the  paper  up  triumphantly. 
"More  proofs  at  every  step!  "  he  groaned,  opening  the 
note  and  reading  aloud  :  "Sweet  darling — meet  me  in 
the  hbrary  at  ten  o'clock  this  morning.  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you  that  I  must  nyj  longer  delay.  After 
that,  we  mu&t  hasten  our  depai  ture.  Believe  me  ever 
your  devoted  lover,  A.  B." 

Wretched,  guilty  woman  !  Fortunate  for  the 
innocent  child  in  yonder  nursery,  that  I  returned  so 
unexpectedly  this  morning.  Go  to  your  lover,  false, 
perjured  woman  I  You  are  no  longer  wife  of  mine. 
Go!    He  awaits  you  in  the  library." 

Id  spite  of  her  agony  of  terror  and  dread,  Mrs. 
Breckenridge  laughed. 

"The  note!  the  note,  Arnold.  Give  it  to  me,  and 
don't  make  me  laugh  at  you,"  she  exclaimed,  still 
laughing  unrestrainedly. 

Never!  "  he  cried,  holding  it  aloft.  "By  this  token 
the  world  shall  know  that  Arnold  Breckenridge  was 
justified  in  casting  from  his  bosom  the  vile  creature 
that  fled  from  his  honourable  love  and  protection  to 
the  guilty  arms  of  a  former  lover.  I  came  home  nn- 
espectedly,  to  find  you  embarassed  and  confused.  You 
beg  of  me  «ot  to  enter  the  library.  Ah!  you  know 
too  well  that  your  lover  may  be  expected ,  at  any 
moment.  I  enter  the  forbidden  room,  and  in  five 
minutes  »  familiar  step  is  heard,  and  Allynn  Slake 
enters  the  hbrary.  He  looks  cautiously  around  in  the 
semi-gloom,  as  if'  expecting  his  sweetheart  to  rush 
from  some  hiding-place  to  his  arms,  and  I  step  boldly 
forward.  He  sees  me.  But  with  the  cool  effrontery 
of  guilt,  extends  his  hand,  exclaiming:  '  How  are  you, 
old  fellow!  I  saw  you  enter  the  .house  and  leave 
the  hall  door  open,  and  wishing  V)  iurpri.5o  you,  T 
followed,  and  without  summoning  a  servant,  entered.'  " 
"The  coolness  of  the.  villain  staggered  me,  and  I 
scarcely  renqembered  what  T  said  to  him,  until  the 
tljought  struck  me  to  take  you  into  his  presence.  In 
your  own  chamber  I  find  hi.s  note,  appointing  a  meet- 
ing in  the  library  at  ten  o'clock  this  morning,  and  .>t 
teti  o'clock  he  Came  !" 

Still  Mrs.  Breckenridge  l.iughed,  and  said  : 
"Give  me  the  note,  Arnold;  don't  you  recognise  your 
own  handwriting  ?  Do  try  and  remember,  love.  Yoj 
wrote  it  when  we  were  at  Aunt  Mary's  in  the  country. 
I  went  there  to  spend  the  summer,  and  you  followed 
nje,  to  make  lov4.  Aunt  Maiy  fnrbado  any  love- 
making  when  I  was  under  her  care,  and  declared  that 
I  should  not  see  you  again  in  her  hous".  Th?u  von 
wrote  that  cote,  aud  sent  it  to  me  by  tho  hou.?cm,u-l. 
I  had  aheady  pvomifed  to  go  home  under  your  esccrt-., 
and  you  wished  to  hasten  our  departure.  Do  jou  re- 
member, darhug  1" 

Mr.  Breckenridge  unfolded  the  note,  and  examined  it. 
"Gods!"  he  examined,  "  what  a  fool  I  have  been  1 


But  bow  came  that  note  here,  at  this  particular 
time  V 

Mrs.  Breckenridge  came  to  his  side,  and  placed  har 
hands  upon  his  shoulders,  sighing,  "You  were  so  cruel 
to  me  last  night,  that  I  said  to  my  heart,  '  He  never 
lov'cd  me  !'  But  T  could, pi^J:,  dared  not  belie-^e  thit  ; 
a.nd  in  my  own  chamber  I  sought  all  the  little  lovs- 
tokens  I  have  cherished  so  sacredly,  and  read  again  all 
those  sweet,  nassionata  love-letters,  written  by  you  in 
thti  beautiful,  dead  knig-agu.  This  note  1  must  ha-^a 
dropped  where  you  found  it."  Her  head  dropped 
against  his  shoulder  no\v,  and  the  tsars  fell  fast. 

■  But  your  evident  unwillingness  for  uie  to  eater  tli» 
library  ;  ' 

"  1  had  been  in  there  playing  with  Fred'iie,  and  w,^ . 
had  piled  up  yo\ir  books,  aud  tumbled  everything 
about,  and  I  knew  confusion  annoyed  you,"  she  r?- 
plied  ;  adding  :  ■■  I  have  not  seen  .Mljun  Blake  sin--? 
we  v  ere  married  !  ,  [  was  not  at  home  when  he  callesj 
yesterday,  .\inold." 

"  .^lice,  can  you  forgive  me  for  the  cruel  words  1 
bare  spoken  .'"  he  asked,  folding  his  arras  about  her. 
And  for  all  answer  she  only  clung  mors  closely  to  hira, 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Tblt  was  tha 
last  day  of  unhappiness  in  the  lifo  of  the  Brecksn- 
ridges,  for  the  les;on  was  remembered  by  both. 


"MARRIKD,  TRUF  AS  SIX." 
StfTe  .Totathan  sat  by  the  firs, 

.\  fheamiiig  o'er  his  life  ; 
A  lucersdiaum  pipa  betivccn  his  lips, 

.\nd  by  him  sat'his  'wife. 
"I  say,  dod-rot-it,  this  thing  mns  stop. 

Of  Jofi  n  comin'  here,  " 
And  Stephen  brought  hi.*  hard  flst  do-'ni. 

To  make  it  quit*  sincere. 

Hit  ■>vife,  she  nodded  to  his  'vrrd."!, 

Though  heedless  of  the  act ; 
Then  Stephen  stirred  the  firehrinls, 

.4nd  said  :     It  is  .v  fact  •■  ' 
I'll  start  him  hnine  thisTery  nip;ht, 

Thuugh  it  shi'uld  '-orae  to  Wo  "'s. 
And  'foro  he'll  luax  her  out  ag*ia, 

He  ll  speak  to  me— w'uo  kno'^vs  '.'■ 

Po  Stephen  liiid  aside  his  pipe, 

To  listen  for  their  comics  : 
And  prett.v  soon  their  voices  hfxrd,  ^ 

A.  little  love-soug  humtuifts  ; 
Now  Stephen  sobered  up  his  fskce, 

.4nd  buckled  up  his  'spenders  ; 
Then  placed  the  chairs  sil  roundtbe  rooB"- 

.*.nd  tried  his  old  "  defenders." 

In  bouuced  Rose  and  happy  Joe, 

Both  out  of  breath  and  panting  ; 
And  Stephen  twitched  his  aEger  up 

Quite 8t«ep  enough  for  ranting'. 
"A  purty  time  o'night  thi-*  i.s, 

A  gallopin'  iu  o'  doors  , 
So  skip  to  bed,  up  stairs,  yoii,  Rose, 

And  Joe — scoot  on  your '  goers.'  " 

Then  out  spake  Rose,  half-dead  ndthfea* 

As  any  maiden  sure  fvould  be ; 
She  wondering  what  had  coipe  to  pass— 

AVhat  had  "roughed  the  tranquil  sea  ;" 
".Tuat  'Wait  a  moment,  papa,  dear  ; 

Do  gue.«s  where  we  have  been — 
We're  been  across  to  the  preacher's  house, 

And  married,  true  as  sin.  " 


Adulteb.'^tJon  in  Tcrket.— The  A^-Fan-aih  of  ths 
20th  ult.  states  that  a  proclamation  has  been  issusd' 
by  the  Turkish  Administration  of  Tsxe-s  subjecting 
any  tradesman  found  guilty  of  adulterating  coff^a 
with  barley,  bean.',  or  any  foreign  matt-er,  to  imprison« 
ment  for  one  day  or  seven,  accoidin^  to  the  character 
of  the  offence,  or  to  a  fine  of  from  il  to  £3. 

Railway  Disastefs  for  .\rAT.--The  summai-y  of 
last  month's  railway  disaster.?  is  a  very  serious  one — 
costly  in  lite,  in  suffering,  in  money,  aud  in  general 
waste  and  destructiveoesis.  There  have  been  twel-a 
disaster,^  in  all,  of  which  a  smaller  proportion  thaa 
usual  (?'.'•.  four)  wa.s  attributable  to  collisions.  Threa 
were  caused  by  what  have  been  plaj  fully  called  rua» 
away  trains.  This  mear.s  that  a  train,  or  part  of  a  train, 
is  started  down  a  steep  incline  with  little  or  no  braVs< 
power  ;  it,  consequently,  runs  at  the  top  of  its  spesi 
uncontrolled  until  it  either  leaves  the  metals  or  en- 
counters another  train.  Three  persons  have  been 
killed  by  being  run  over  at  level  crossings  by  trains 
which  tihey  ha'i  not  time  to  see,  and  a  woman  aaj 
child  lost  their  lives  by  falling  froma  cairiageths  do'^r 
of  which  ha  1  not  been  p!opeily  fistened.  Theie  ha'-e 
been,  iu  all,  ten  persons  'siller!,  upwar^ls  of  ^^ven^y 
seriously  or  d.iugerously  injured,  and  about  315*7 
bruised,  'cu*',  and  shaken.  It  will  add  to  the  geoml 
sense  of  security  alr&idy  entertained  by  the  public  to 
know  that  three  engine  drirers  have  also  been  co3i. 
mitted  for  bein^  drunk  and  incapable  while  on  duty. 
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THE  SECRET  MARRIAGE. 


A  TALE  OF  MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  SECRET  MEBTTNa  AUD  THE  SUDDEJf  PARTttTO— AU 
IHTBUDEE — IN  THE  THEATRE  AT  EARISFORD,  AND  THE 
LITTLE  EUPPEE  AFTERWARDS. 

The  stiorm  has  passed  off,  and  the  night  was  etarless 
and  still,  as  the  young  master  of  Earlscourt  passed 
through  the  gate  of  his  spacious  pajk,  and  peered 
silently  aLong  the  dark  road  wich  stretched  away  to- 
wards the  twinkliitg  lamps  in  the  distance. 

Kot  here  !"  he  said  to  himself  ;  "  she  understood 
me,  I  am  certain.    I  said  the  south  lodge." 

The  figure  of  whom  he  sought  rose  from  a  bank  by 
the  wayside  as  he  spoke,  and  the  voice  of  Stella  Mor- 
ton said,  "  I  did  understand,  and  I  am  here.  WTiat 
do  yc>u  want  with  me  ?" 

"  Either,  what  do  you  want  with  me,*  he  said,  bit- 
terly, "  that  you  break  the  promise  you  so  solemnly 
made  me,  and  come  here  to  disturb  the  peace  of  a 
home  that" 

"  ThaA  should  be  my  own,"  she  struck  in  fiercely — 
"  that  shall  be  mine,  Eustace  Hartley,  if  you  goad  me 
t»it." 

It  shall  never  be  youre,"  he  said,  In  a  low  deter- 
miaed  whisper.  "  Take  care,  Stella  ;  the  first  move 
on  your  part  looses  your  hold  on  me  ;  and  I  will  do 
what  I  ought  to  have  done  in  the  first  month  of  our 
accursed  union — seek  redress  for  my  wrongs  in  the 
divorce  court  1" 

"You  value  your  own  credit  too  highly,"  she  said, 
•with  a  short,  bitter  laugh  ;  "  I  am  not  afraid  of  that ; 
you  will  not  let  your  aristocratic  name  be  made  the 
eport  of  newspaper  hacks  and  sneering  lawyers.  I 
know  you,  Eustace  Harry  Calcott  Hartley  !  who 
thought,  in  catching  the  poor  ballet  girl,  you  had 
gulled  an  innocent  country  lass  with  your  concealed 
name  and  your  assumed  poverty.  I  know  you,  per- 
haps better  than  you  know  yourself  ;  and  I  know  you 
■wo'Uld  buy  your  wife's  silence  at  any  price,  rather  than 
confess  yourself  the  dupe  you  were." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  he  said  sa,dly.  "  I  am  a 
cowardly  fool,  but  'tis  for  my  mother's  sake.  I  have 
bought  your  silence  ;  will  buy  it,  so  long  as  you  keep 
your  part  of  the  compact  unbroken." 

"  I  have  done  it,"  she  said  sullenly.    "  I  told  your 
pampered  servants  the  truth  when  they  questioned 
me.    I  only  came  here  to  see  my  husband's  princely, 
home  ;  I  did  not  intend  to  tax  its  hospitality,  believe 
nie."    She  spoke  with  intense  scorn,  and  her  eyes 
Esemed  literally  to  gleam  in  the  darkness.    "  But  since 
I  have  tasted  of  it — since  I,  the  mistress  of  all  there, 
have  crossed  my  husband's  threshold,  dying,  for  aught 
he  knew,  and  been  left  to  the  care  of  servants  and  the 
Bceers  of  lacquevBi — hsten  to  me — hear  me  sw^ar" — 
ehe  continued,  dropping  on  her  knees  and  Ufting  her 
hands — "  As  there  is  a  heaven  above  me,  from  this 
to  the  hour  of  my  dying  day,  I  will  accept  no  favour 
from  you.    Were  I  perishing  of  starvation,  not  one 
penny  would  I  receive  at  my  husband's  hands  to  save 
me  from  death.    From  the  tuao  of  my  leaving  yonder 
city,  I  will  be  dead  to  you,  till  the  hour  of  my  revenge 
comes." 
"  Stella  !" 

"  Live  as  you  -B-ili — do  what  you  please,' '  she  went 
on  ;  "  at  the  moment  wh.en  you  least  expect  it  you 
shall  feel  my  sting.  "When  your  heart  is  lightest,  your 
cares  fewest— -xhsn  you  stand  among  your  feUow  n3?n 
most  respected  and  honoured,  thc-n  look  fot  me  !  Your 
wife  will  assert  her  right  to  stand  beside  you." 

B«  began  to  think,  ai  bit  houtekeecer  had  dou 


that  her  brain  was  turned,  so  Vtild  and  excited,  did 
she  seem. 

"  You  will  think  better  of  this,"  he  replied  ;  "  when 
you  are  calmer  and  more  reasonable.  You  have  had  a 
esrious  fright  to-night,  and  it  has  upset  you  ;  I  think 
by  to-morrow  morning  you  will  feel  that  it  is  better 
for  you — for  us  both,"  he  said  sadly,  "  to  try  and  make 
the  beet  of  what  is  past.  I  am  willing  to  make  any 
reasonable  terms  with  you." 

"To  save  your  unsullied  name," she  said  sneeringly. 
"  But  I  will  come  to  no  terms-  now  ;  this  hour  I  bid 
you  farewell  for  ever  '.  One  consolation  I  will  leave 
you — our  secret  is  no  longer  ours  alone." 

"  'WTiat  do  you  mean  V 

"  Just  what  I  say.  One  of  your  pampered  servantB 
yonder  saw  the  locket  I  wear  round  my  neck — your 
valued  portrait,  you  know  ;  she  i?  a  shrewd  woman,  or 
I  am  much  mistaken,  and  was  not  slow  to  couple  what 
she  saw  v,-ith.  my  wedding-ring  and  your  palo  face." 
"  Good  Heavens  !"  ' 
'■'  It  is  true.  You  will  have  her  silence  to  buy 
now  ;  so  my  renunciation  of  your  bounty  -wiB.  be 
convenient,  no  doubt.  Good  night,  and  pleasant 
dreams  to  you."  And  before  he  could  answer  her  she 
was  gone,  walking  swiftly  along  the  dark  roid  towards 
the  town. 

"  Shall  Ifollow  her?"  said  Eustace  to  himself.  "No; 
she  will  be  easily  found  to-morrow.  It's  not  worth 
while  having  another  scene  with  her  to-night.  I  do 
believe  she's  mad."  And  with  a  mind  full  of  perplexi- 
ties and  misgivings  he  returned  to  the  house. 

The  house  was  silent,  as  he  had  left  it,  when  Eus- 
tace returned;  he  had  bolted  and  barred  the  window, 
and  threw  himself  down  in  an  easy-chair  to  think. 
It  was  no  pleasant  subject  for  musing,  tfeat  midnight 
meeting,  with  all  its  ti-ain  of  probable  consequences. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  he  asked  himsijlf.  "  It  will 
never  do  to  let  her  go  off  in  that  frantic  humour;  there 
is  no  knowing  what  will  be  the  cud  of  it."  He  buried 
his  head  in  his  hands  and  thought  again. 

"  I'U  end  it!"  at  length  he  exclaimed  aloud.  "I'll 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to— no,  not  to  my  mother ; 
the  knowledge  would  be  the  death  of  her,  with  all  her 
pride  of  family  and  descent.  Oh,  Stella!  Stella!  what 
have  you  brought  upon  mc— on  me,  your  husband,  who 
■would  have  trusted  you  to  all  eternity." 

He  started,  for  it  appeared  to  him  that  a  slight 
sound  came  from  the  outside  of  the  door;  a  sup- 
pressed exclamation,  it  seemed,  of  astonishment  or 
grief.  Could  it  be  his  mother  ?  His  heart  beat  thick 
at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  thing,  and,  stepping  quickly 
across  the  room,  he  turned  the  handle.  Light  as  his 
movements  had  been,  however,  he  had  been  heard  or 
seeuiby  the  watcher  outside,  and  when  he  thi-ew  open 
the  door  all  was  dark  and  still. 

"  ViTio  is  there  ?"  he  said,  but  there  was  no  answer, 
and  he  turned  back  for  the  lamp,  and,  carrying  it  into 
the  hall,  he  looked  round  for  the  intruder.  No  one 
was  to  be  seen,  and  with  so  many  doors  opening  into 
the  comparatively  small  space,  it  was  useless  to  ex- 
plore ;  while  he  was  in  one  room  nothing  could  be 
easier  than  for  his  visitor  to  make  good  an  escape 
thiough  any  of  the  others.  He  returned  with  the 
lamp,  carelessly  whistliag  a  m^rry  tune  as  he  did  so, 
and  coming  softly  out  again  shut  the  door  with  an 
audible  clash,  and  stood  close  up  against  it,  in  total 
darkness. 

"  Now  to  find  out  whether  I  was  mistaken  or  not," 
he  said  to  himself.  "  if  any  one w4.s  there,  they  haven't 
had  time  to  go  far. ' 

He  was  right  in  his  conjectures  :  in  another  moment 
the  dining-room  door  opened  ciutiously,  and  a  light 
step  ionuded  in  the  hall.  There  was  a  rustle  of  * 
dress,  too— a  silk  dressed  it  seemed,  though  the  wearer 
moved  with  th*  utmost  OAutioo. 


"  That's  not  my  mother,"  was  the  young  maa'a  comi 
ment ;  "  who  can  it  be  ? " 

His  first  impulse  was  to  spring  forward  and  seiz* 
the  intruder,  but  then  he  thought  that  that  would  be 
very  hkely  to  cause  a  disturbance,  which  would  ^d  in 
all  coming  to  her  knowledge,  and  he  desisted. 
The  steps  went  forward  to  the  door  oi 
communication  betv/een  the  hall  and  the  servants' 
part  of  the  house,  and  following  so  far,  he  stood  and 
listened.  Up  the  back  staircase,  along  a  corridor,  ho 
distinctly  heard  them  in  the  stillness,  and  then  all  was 
quiet.  • 

"  Pleasant  !"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  groped  hi* 
way  back  again  to  the  room  he  had  quitted  ;  "  thera 
was  something  in  thit  parting  shot  of  hers  after  all 
I  wonder  which  of  the  kitchen  corps  it  is  who  knows 
I  must  find  out  to-morrow,  somehow.  A  silk 
dress,  I'll  swear ;  that  would  point  to  either  th« 
housekeeper  or  Harris  ;  I  don't  fancy  anyone  els* 
wears  uuch  a  thing.  However,  that  might  have  been 
assumed  on  purpose  to  mislead.  It  wasn't  m} 
mother  ;  she'd  have  been  in  her  dresting-gown  if  ahe'c 
wanted  to  wander  about  the  house  at  night  in  thai 
fashion  ;  she  wouldn't  have  taken  the  trouble  to  dress 
herself  to  do  it,  I  am  sure.  I'll  take  another  look 
around,  and  be  £ure  there's  no  one  there  now." 

He  did  so,  and,  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  lay  gome, 
thing  white,  which  was  net  there  before.  He  took  it 
up,  and,  to  his  unutterable  astonishment,  it  was  hia 
mother's  pocket-handkerchief  ;  the  very  one  (or  hg 
was  much  mistaken)  that  she  had  ii^  her  hand  tha^ 
evening.  He  took  it  back  with  him,  and  tried  to  think 
how  much  he  could  have  said  aloud — what  the  lis- 
tener could  possibly  have  hejurd. 

"  I  shall  find  out  in  the  morning,"  was  the  con. 
elusion  ha  came  to  at  length.  "  If  it  w,in  my 
mother,  she  cannot  keep  it  from  me.  If  it  waa 
Harris  or  anyone  else,  their  faces  will  betray  them." 

But  Mrs.  Hai-tley  me*  her  son  with  her  iisual 
loviug,  unembanassad  manner.  No  trace  of  eiiher 
suspicion  or  knowledge  of  anything  disagreeable 
was  to  be  seen,  and  he-  resolved  to  put  her  to  the 
test. 

"  This  is  your  handkerchief,  is  it  not  ?"  he  said 
holding  it  out.  "  I  see,  from  where  I  found  it,  that 
you  know." 

"  I  know  that  my  son  keeps  terribly  late  hours," 
she  replied  ;  "  past  two  this  morning,  you  naughty 
boy  ;  no  wonder  you  look  so  pale." 

"  Do  I  look  pale  ^  1  thoifght  cold  water  had  re. 
moved  all  traces  of  late  hours  ;  but,  mother  dear,  why 
didn't  you  come  in  when  you  were  at  the  door  last 
night?    You  gave  me  quite  a  start." 

Mrs.  Hartley  looked  at  her  son  in  undisguised 
amazement.  "  When  I  was  at  the  d  or.'"'  she  rcpHtd; 
what  door  ?" 

"Your  sittingroom  door.  That  was  where  I  was 
Were  you  not  there  a  little  after  one  o'clock  ?" 

"  My  dear  Eustace,  am  I  dreaming  or  are  you  ? 
What  could  hive  put  such  an  idea  into  your  head  as 
that  I  should  be  prowling  about  the  house  at  that  hou.' 
of  night,  or  rather  morning  ?" 

"  This  handkerchief,  mother,  t  found  it  in  tbs 
hall." 

"  Circumstantial  evidence,  certainly,"  she  replied 
laughing,  "  but  unreliable.  A  pocket  handkerchief 
dropped  is  nothing  so  very  remarkable  where  I  am 
concerned'  It  must  have  lain  there  some  time  ;  and, 
as  to  your  fancy  that  I  waa  promenading  the  stair- 
case or  the  hall  at  that  extremely  inconvenient  season 
allow  me  to  assure  you  that  I  was  i-ist  asleep.  I  w  s 
far  too  tired  for  anything  eke  ;  and  I  h.'ard  n>  thui4 
tiU  you  passet^my  dor  ;  and  I  looked  at  my  watch,  to 
find  it  was  a  quarter  past  two." 

"  Then  I  must  have  been  mistaken,"  said  Eustace, 
looking  curiously  at  Harris,  who  entered  at  the 
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moment.  There  was  nothing  to  be  gathered  from  her 
face,  however  ;  it  was  as  impenetrable  ae  could  poe- 
•ibly  l-c. 

"  Indeed  you  must,  "  was  Mrs.  Hartley's  reply;  you 
had  r'j:id  yourself  into  a  ner/ous  fit,  and  heard  the 
wind, — that  was  all."  , 

'■But  tUe  wind  cannot  speak,  mother,"  he  replied, 
with  a  keen  look  at  the  lady's-maid;  "and  I  am  sure 
I  heard  a  voice." 

"I  declare  you  make  ma  quite  nervous, "  said  his 
mother.  Did  you  hear  any  one  about  last  night, 
Harris  ? " 

"  Me,  ma'am — oh,  no  !  I  slept  very  sound  last 
night,  ma'am.  I  suppose  I  was  tu-ed  with  the  ex- 
citement of  thit — that  young  peigon's  coming  so 
curiously.  I  hope  you  didn't  want  me  for  anything, 
ma'am '  ' 

"  Too  smooth  by  half,"  s-aid  Eustace  to  himself. 
"  No,  my  mother  didn't  want  anything,  Harris  ;  but  I 
fancied  I  heard  some  one  about ;  1  must  have  been 
mistak'--n,  you  eee." 

'■  I  suppose  you  were,  sir,"  replied  Harris,  demurely, 
as  she  left  the  room.  M'hiit  an  escape  I've 
had!"  she  exclaimed,  as  the  door  closed  after 
her.  "  I  felt  as  if  I  should  drop  when  he  said  it. 
How  sharp  hia  ears  are,  to  be  sure  !  Well,  well,  I've 
got  my  secret,  and  I'll  keep  it.  Stell.a,  indeed,  and 
husbind  !  There's  a  pretty  story  for  hi.s  lady  mother  !" 
And  Mrs.  Harris,  as  she  chose  to  be  called,  was  ex- 
tremely dignified  in  her  manners  and  deportment  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  causing  the  underlings  of 
the  establishment  to  wonder  what  happened  to  her  ; 
and  kitchen  opinion  vas  di-  ided  on  the  subject  as  to 
whether  she  had  bad  a  sudden  offer  of  mairiage  or 
whether  her  salary  was  increased  for  some  service  she 
hud  rendered  her  mistress. 

"  I  shan't  go  out  to-day,"  llrs.  Hartley  remarked  to 
her  son,  after  breakfast ;  I  am  more  shaken  than-I 
thought  I  was  ;  I  shall  rest." 

"  And  be  "  not  at  home,'  I  suppose  ?  "Well,  I  think 
that's  a  very  wise  resoli^tion,  considering  what  a  tima 
of  gaiety  is  before  us." 

'•  Don't  you  feel  any  effect  from  the  blow  you  had  ?" 

"  Hai  Jly  any — just  enough  to  prevent  my  forget- 
ting it — that's  all.  A  little  stillness  and  soreness  of 
my  shoulders  and  wrists.  Those  'wutes  nearly  dislo- 
cated my  artns." 

'•  Ah  !"  said  Mrs.  Hartley,  with  a  gnsp,  "  It  v(on't 
bear  thiaking  about  !" 

"  Then  don't  think  about  it.  I  am  going  to  ride 
into  Earlsiord  ;  what  shall  I  bring  or  order  for  you — 
the  last  new  novel,  or  the  very  latest  extravagance  in 
fancy  work  ? '  ' 

''  Neither,  thank  you  ;  I've  plenty  to  do  ;  and  I  feel 
very  lazy.    Are  you  coming  back  to  dinner '  " 

'•  No  ;  I  take  an  eaily  dinner  at  the  Dragon  with 
Eltham  and  two  or  three  more.  I  promised  last 
week." 

"  You'll  not  be  late  ?" 

"  Oh,  110  ;  Eltham  must  bfl  off  at  eight.  T  shall 
turn  into  the  theatre,  and  see  if  there's  anything  fit 
for  you  to  give  your  name  to.  You'll  be  sure  to  be 
asked. 

"  You  will,  you  mean.  My  svm  has  set,  to  make  way 
for  yours. " 

"Ah,  well,  it's  all  the  samo  ;  you'll  have  to  go,  and 
that's  tho  main  point.  I  ll  go  and  see  this  wonderful 
dancer." 

His  mother  did  not  detect  the  slight  tremor  of  his 
tone,  and  with  a  g.iy  adieu  he  left  her. 

L.ater  in  the  day  Harris  brought  her  mistress  a  cir- 
cular ;  it  was  fiom  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  stating 
when  he  would  open,  <ic.,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  repetition 
of  his  advertisement.  Stella  Morton  !"  said  Mrs. 
Hartley  ;  ""  it's  an  odd-sounding  name  ;  I  wonder  if 
she's  worth  seeing  !" 

'•'  Stella  Morton,  did  you  say  ma'am  ?"  said  Harris, 
in  surprise. 

"  Yes  ;  some  actress,  or  dancer  rather,  who  is  come 
to  the  theatre.  1  shall  have  to  go,  I  supipose.  Whafs 
the  matter,  that  you  look  so  ? 

"  Why,  that's  the  name  of  the  woman  that  fright- 
ened you  so  last  night,  ma'am — thai  came  wandering 
hei  e  in  all  that  storm  and  rain." 

'•  Are  you  sure  ?" 

"  She  said  so  herself,  as  distinct  as  could  b©— Stella 
Morton." 

•  "Its  very  odd,"  sa'd  Mrs.  Hartley,  reflectively; 
"  whut  Could  an  actress  want  here  Y' 

£u.stace  Hartley  dined  with  his  friends  as  he  pur- 
posed, and  after  dinner,  when  the  pai-ty  broke  up,  be 
walked  to  the  theatre.  It  was  only  a  few  steps  from 
the  hotol ;  a  low,  insignificant-looking  buflding,  with 
very  new  plaster  and  fresh  colouring,  and  a  hastily" 


applied  coat  of  paint  on  its  battered  doors.  Two  or 
three  defaced  stone  busts  surmounted  the  corners  of 
the  front,  and  altogether  the  whole  building  looked 
like  a  decorated  warehouse,  stuck  endways  to  the 
street,  and  very  much  ashamed  of  itself  for  being 
there  at  all.  'Visitors  to  Earlsford  will  not  find  it 
there  now  however;  it  has  long  since  been  swept  away 
to  make  room  for  a  handsome  well-appointed  corn  ex- 
change, which  occupies  its  site.  'They  are  by  no 
means  a  theatre-going  population  in  that  venerable 
city. 

This  was  the  opening  night,  and'  the  worthy  ma- 
nager had  secured  no  patronage  for  it.  In  fact  ho  re- 
garded it  as  little  better  than  a  dress  rehearsal  for  the 
glories  of  the  succeeding  week.  There  were  but  few 
people  in  the  close-smelling,  ill-lighted  httle  place 
when  the  J'oung  master  of  Earlscourt  entered  it,  and 
he  rather  congratulated  himself  on  the  semi-darkness. 

"She  may  not  see  me,''  he  thought,  "in  this  dim 
light." 

Some  attempts  at  decoration  had  been  madg  in  the 
insideof  theplace,  and  it  had  been  cleaned  :  but  fiic:  clean 
paperand  fresh  paint  onlymadetheuntouchedpartsmore 
apparent  ;  and  Eustace,  as  he  looked  round,  smiled  at 
the  recollection  rf  his  boyish  days,  when  this  dreary 
temple  of  the  drama  had  seemed  to  him  a  fairy  palace 
of  enchantment,  and  how  often  he  had  coaxed  his  mo- 
ther to  let  him  go  "  just  this  once  '  v/hen  any  travel- 
ling company  thought  fit  to  honour  Earlsford  with  their 
presence. 

The  performances  were  of  the  usual  cast,  he  saw  by 
the  flimsy  bill  presented  to  him  by  the  bo.xkeeper.  An 
old  drama,  one  of  theclass  which  abounds  in  "doubles, " 
and  which,  therefore,  can  be  played  with  few  hands, 
the  balkt,  and  a  farce.  The  ballet  was  evidently  the 
manager's  mainstay  ;  and  really  he  had  made  a  surpris- 
ing effect,  considering  the  size  of  the  house  and  the  ap- 
pliances at  command,  A  very  pretty  fairy  scene  was 
disclosed  as  the  curtain  rose,  and,  though  the  fays  of 
the  silver  fountain  were  but  few — only  eight — they  had 
been  well  trained,  aud  went  througli  the  opening  dance 
with  expertncBs  and  grace.  Then  they  grouped  them- 
selves in  all  sorts  of  impossilile  attitudes,  after  the 
nlanner  of  stage  fairies.  There  was  a  moment's  pause, 
and  then  she  appeared,  dashing  through  the  silver 
spray  of  the  fountain  and  bounding  into  the  centre  of 
the  stage.  She  looked  radiantly  beautiful  ;  "her  hair 
hung  loose  dorvn  her  b.ack,  and  a  jjair  of  glittering 
wings  at  her  shoulders  trembled  and  gleamed  in  the 
gaslight  with  every  movement.  She  wore  no  orna- 
ment, save  a  necklace  which  seemed  to  be  of  diamonds, 
so  brightly  did  the  stone  in  it  sparkle  ;  and  her  num- 
berless skirts,  of  the  purest  whiteness,  floated  i-ound 
her  like  a  cloud.  Just  so  had  she  looked  when  Eus- 
tace Hartley  first  saw  her,  and  his  heart  gave  a  great 
throb  as  the  remembrance  of  those  days  came  back  to 
him  with  terrible  keenness.  Her  beauty  was  not  one 
whit  less  dazzling  than  on  the  night  (how  long  it 
seemed  ago  !)  when  she  had  taken  him  captive  to  her 
charms  in  one  single  moment. 

As  she  waved  her  vi  hite  arms  in  her  fairy  dance  he 
could  see  the  ring,  the  wedding  ring,  his  hands  had 
placed  upon  her  finger  ;  the  little  talisman  that 
bound  her  to  him  till  death  should  part  them  ;  and  he 
ground  his  teeth  in  very  ^bitterness  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  all  that  the  tie  had  cost  hjm  ;  her  smiles,  that 
wore  such  tender  meaning  for  him  once  wei-e  dead 
anil  voiceless  now  ;  thej'  v,-cre  not,  nor  ever  had  been, 
solely  for  him,  though  he  thought  they  were,  and 
that  he  had  won  an  innocent  aud  guileless  v/ifc — God 
help  him— one'to  whom  his  mother  could  yield  her 
place,  and  whoso  Ipeauty  and  goodness  would  make 
Earlscourt  a  home  of  unalloyed  happiness  !  The 
whole  of  his  life  since  his  boyhood  passed  in  bitter 
review  before  him  as  Stella  Morton  danced,  and" 
smiled,  ard  curtseyed  with  the  pretty  ti-emor  he  re- 
membered so  well,  in  return  for  the  rapturous  ap- 
plause with  which  she  was  greeted  even  by  that  scant 
audieuce.  And  as  yet  she  had  not  seen  him  ;  at  least 
it  seemed  so,  for  while  her  eyes  travelled  over  every 
other  part  of  the  house,  iu  pantomime  gratitude  for 
her  reception,  they  never  once  sought  the  corner 
where  ha  sat,  as  much  in  the  shadow  as  he  could,' 
unnoticed  and  alone.  The  recognition  came  at  last, 
however  ;  a  mora  boisterous  burst  ot  applause  than 
ever  came  from  a  gi'oup  of  two  or  three  young  men 
clos'i  to  where  he  had  placed  himself,'  and  tli? 
daiitC'ise  looked  up.  Then,  for  the  fir.st  tant\  >iie 
saw  her  h\itband  steulfastly  regarding  her.  Th-? 
sight  was  evidently  unexpected,  aud  she  starteii, 
but  instantly  recovered  herself,  and  threw  the  most 
winning  smile  she  could  put  on  at  the  party 
who  had  applauded  her  so  vehemently  :  Eustace 
Hartley's   cheek   flushed    as    ha    looked  ;  that 


it  was  done  purposely  to  wound  him  he  felt  sure,  and 
the  look  of  insolent  defiance  she  threw  in  his  direc- 
tion a  moment  after  was  conclusive  proof.  Sick  at 
heart,  ho  rose  from  his  seat,  and  hurried  from  the 
theatre  before  tho  fairies  of  the  ci-ystal  fouutaiu  had 
concluded  their  graceful  evolutions,  and  sauntared 
leisurely  down  the  moonlit  street.  By  degieea  hia 
perturbation  subsided  a  little. 

"'Why  should  I  fret  myself?"  he  thought;  "I 
cannot  mend  or  obliterate  the  past.  Let  her  go  her 
way  in  the  world  ;  I  wiU  go  naiue.  '  What's  dona  ia 
done  ,'  "  and  with  that  exceedingly  useful  sentence  ol 
the  guilty  wifo  of  the  Scotch  king  uppermost  in  hia 
thoughts,  he  -(vent  back  to  the  hotel  for  his  hoirse. 

As  he  rode  past  the  theatre  again  on  his  way  home 
he  saw  lounging  about  the  door  which  led  to  the  stage 
part  of  the  house  two  or  three  young  men,  waiting, 
as  he  had  often  waited  in  the  days  gone  by,  for  tha 
beauty  of  the  night.  E  ven  us  he  looked,  she  came 
the  bright  light  of  the  moon  shining  full  upon  her 
beautiful  lac  J,  as  she  gave  a  smiling  greeting  to  one  or 
two  whose  acquaintance  she  had  already  made.  Did 
she  see  her  husband,  tho  man  whose  affection  for  her 
she  had  mocked  at,  whose  love  she  had  spurned,  whose 
heart  she  had  well-nigh  broken?  Perhaps  not;  she  made 
no  sign,  and  the  sohtai-y  horseman  rode  on  his  way  ;  and 
Stella  Slorton  sat  down  to  a  recherche  little  supper 
v.'ith  one  or  two  of  her  companions,  and  ate  and  drank 
and  smiled,  as  if  there  were  no  such  things  as  hearts  or 
feeling  in  t'ne  world.  One  of  her  entertainers,  how- 
ever, remarked,  after  the  girls  were  gone,  that  tha 
dancer  wasn't  such  good  fun  as  he  anticipated,  after 
all  ;  she  seemed  to  be  thinking  about  something  elsa 
all  the  while,  and  looked  frightened,  as  if  she  expected 
to  be  suddenly  spirited  away  by  some  unseen  enemy. 

"She  wasn't  over  lively,  certainly,"  said  another. 
"  I  wonder  who  she  really  is  ?" 

"  What  do-you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  I  wonder  who  her  husband  is  ?   She'd  a 

wedding  ring  on." 

"  Hfid  she  ?    I  never  noticed  her  left  hand." 

"  1  did  though  ;  a  wedding  ring,  and  a  splendid 

keeper  ; — must  have  cost  a  trifle  that — one  of  thos< 

flat  gold  rings,  with  diamonds  let  in.    Depend  upon  it, 

her  husband's  a  somebody  ; — these  dancers  make  great 

matches  sometimes." 

"  He'?  mora  likely  to  ba  the  Signor  '  something,'' 

that  figures  iu  the  bills.    Any  man  that  could  afford  il 

would  keep  his  i\  ife  f)ut  of  such  a  life,  and"  

"  And  not  allow  her  to  stip  out  with  strangers  af 

such  a  time  of  night,"  said  the  first  speaker;  "perhapi. 

she's  not  married  at  all  I" 

"  I  don't  suppose  we  shall  ever  find  that  out,  and  I 

don't  see  that  it  concerns  us  much  ;  she's  gloriously 

beautiful,  and  v,-e'll  drink  her  he.alth  !" 

Which  they  did,  with  much  noisy  enthusiasm,  mora 

than  once  ;  till  the  landlady  of  the  house  came  very 
humbly  to  desire  them  to  desist,  for  that  her  other 
lodgers  found  sleep  imposfible  under  the  circumstances. 
Meanwhile  Stella  returned  home  to  her  lodgings,  and 
retired  to  her  room.  Her  landlady  came  with  officious 
importance  to  know  "  If  she  could  help  Miss  Moi-toa 
any  way  ? — whether  she  was  comfortable  ? — if  sha 
would  have  any  supper,"  &c.  ;  anything,  ia  fact,  that 
would  give  her  an  opportunity  of  staring  at  her  new 
inmate,  whom  she  regarded  somewhat  the  sarpa 
light  as  f  he  ■\\'ould  a  ivild  animal  or  aay  other  remark- 
able rarity.  The  vjsits  of  professionals  to  Earlsford 
were  fc",'  and  far  between  ;  so  tho  good  dame's  curio- 
sity may  be  pardoned.  Stella  was  courteous  in  her  re- 
plies— needed  no  ,assistance — -would  take  no  supper — 
was  very  comfortable;  and  the  lady  was  fain  to  let  her 
alone.  As  she  was  Closing  the  door,  however,  she  was 
recalled. 

What  time  do  you  rise  in  the  morning,  Mrs.  Evansl", 
her  lodger  inquired. 

"  About  seven,  miss,  usually." 

"  Could  you  strain  a  point  for  once,  and  get  up  at 
six  ?  I  want  to  breakfast  at  seven  to-morrow  mora« 
iug." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  mics,"  replied  the  landlady,  think- 
ing her  new  guest  required  very  little  sleep,  for  it  was 
past  midnight  now  ;  "  only  you'll  have  to  put  up  with 
what  I've  got  in  the  house  ;  I  was  meaning  to  get  some 
hot  rolls,  and  "  

"  Oh,  anything  will  do  ;  only  let  me  have  it  early." 

At  seven  the  next  morning  IVIrs.  Evans  knocked  at 
the  door,  :u>d  wiib  l.idden  to  "  couie  in.''  Miss  Morton 
v/iis  diessi'il  ,iiid  ready,  and  her  bonnet  and  the  travel- 
ling cloak  the  had  arrived  in,  lay  on  the  bed.  "  I  want 
you  to  do  me  a  service,"  she  said  ;  "  get  some  one  to 
take  my  box  to  the  station  for  me." 

"  The  station  ?" 
\    "  Yes  ;  I  am  going  away  ;  there  is  your  week's  renV 
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Say  nothing  about  loy  depaxture  ;  and  this  is  for  your- 
self ;  I  am  not  rich  just  now,  or  I  would  have  made  it 
much  more." 

Mrs.  Evans  looked  from  the  eovereign  which  lay  in 
her  band  to  her  lodger's  face,  and  back  again;  as  if  try- 
it!g  to  solve  the  mystery,  but  eha  could  get  no  more 
information  ;  and,  rousing  her  son,  she  bade  him  get  up 
acd  go  with  Miss  ilojton  ;  and  in  half  aa  hour  no  trace 
was  left  behind  of  their  lodger  of  only  two  nights. 


CHAJPTER  X. 

f  {.IQBT  OF  STELLA  MORTOy— THE  KTERYHEW  WITH  THE 
THSiTRJCit  JI;i>"AGEB— TtHE  PAKTT  AT  THE  BAOE*— 

ia)».'GS  OF  THE  i'Aaii.  Taasarvt. 

Mrs.  Hartley  was  sitting  alone  whea  her  son  re. 
turijed.    "Earlier  than  I  expected,  Eustace,"  shesaid, 

he  entered.  "  I  did  not  think  to  see  you  honje  be- 
fore I  went  to  bed." 

Oil,  we  broke  up  our  party  early." 

'■■  But  you  said  you  were  goiug  to  thtt  theatre,  I 
ibouglit." 

So  I  did,"  he  replied,  with  a  yawn;  "and  I  wasn't 
much  edified;  however,  the  place  is  tolerably  decent. 
Yoii  can  go,  ai  other,  i£you  are  called  upon,  as  you  ;vill 
be  sura  to  be." 

•'  And  what  did  you  see  ?" 

''I  hardly  know-n-some stupid  drama— I  forget  the 
name  of  it.— I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  it— and-— 
oh,  yes— and  the  ballet." 

"i've  a  curiosity  to  see  the  ballet,"  said  Mrs.  Hart- 
lev,  looking  up  ■  from  some  delicate  work  she  was 
doing  ;    for,  do  you  kao^v,  Eustace,  HariTS  says-*—" 

■■  AX'ell,  ujotber  mine,  what  doe*  your  counsellor  and 
Oracle  my  now?  Harris  is  so  full  of  wonderful  expe- 
riences and  exalted  wisdom  that  she  is  never  without 
something  to  say." 

"  I  don't  think  this  is  any  imagination.  She  says 
that  thiii  dancer — this  actress,  whose  name  we  see  in 
the  papers  and  bills— is  the  same  girl  who  came  here 
last  night  in  the  storm  in  such  a  stra  way." 

' '  My  dear  mother,  Harris  must  have  been  dream- 
ing.   What  could  such  a  person  want  at  Earlacourt?" 

"  That's  just  what  I  said ;  but  they  asked  her  her 
n^me,  and  she  told  them,  '  Stella  Morton.'  They 
couldn't  well  mistake  that,  you  know;  it's  such  an  odd 
name." 

It  is  singular,"  replied  her  son.  "  Could  ahe  not  be 
satisiied  without  blazoning  her  name  to  my  servants  ?" 
he  niuttered  to  himself. 

'•'  I  can't  remember  her  face  a  bit ;  I  was  frightened 
by  seeing  her  stand  there,  and  by  the  terrible  storm  ; 
but  Harris  says  she  really  is  beautiful" 

"  >'ever  mind  Harris  ;  and  take  my  word  for  it,  she 
is  very  beautiful,  both  on  and  off  the  stage.  I  saw  her 
last  night  myself  as  well  as  the  servants." 

"  Dear  me  .you're  quite  'enthusiastic !"  said  Mrs. 
HartJey.  '■  Don't  go  falling  in  love  with  her  beauty, 
Eustace  ;  I  have  a  great  horrror  of  entanglements  with 
that  sort  of  people.' ' 

••  My  poor  mother  !"  groaned  the  yoimg  man  to  him- 
*elf ;  '■  if  she  only  knew  the  truth !  I'm  not  at  all  likely 
to  fall  in  love  with  Stella  Morton,"  he  said  aloud  ; 
"  have  no  fears  on  that  score.  My  heart  holds  no 
place  for  her,  or  any  one  like  her." 

■■  I  wish  I  knew  for  whom  it  did  hold  a  place," 
soliloquised  the  lady,  as  they  separated  for  the  night. 
"  I'd  give  a  good  deal  to  see  him  mamed  to  Clara." 

"  Off  go  early  Eustace  ?"  she  said,  gaily,  the  next 
aiornins,  as  her  sou  rose  in  some  haste  from  the  break- 
fast-table ;  "  whither  away  now  "' 

"To  Earlsford,  mother.  I  have  some  busiaess  I 
mu^t  sea  about  to-day." 

"  He  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  his  horse  ;  and  the 
servant  who  answered  brought  in  a  card.  "  Per&oa 
been  waiting  some  time,  sir,"  he  said,  "  but  would  not 
iet  me  disturb  you," 

"Mr.  Corneuus  Smith  !  "  said  Eustace  ;  "why,  it's 
the  man  from  t'ne  theatre  !" 

"  Oh,  see  him ,  by  all  means!"  said  Mrj.  Hartley; 
"you'U  have  no  peace  till  you  do.  He'll  come  till  he 
tires  your  patience  out." 

m  save  him  the  trouble,"  said  her  son,  laughing ; 
"  desire  Mr.  Smith  to  walk  in. " 

Mr.  Smith  came,  with  many  bows  and  apologies  for 
the  liberty  taken — "  hoped  Mrs.  Hartley  would  forgive 
him — race  week— trusted  he  might  have  the  honour  of 
her  name  and  patronage  for  ore  of  the  nights  of  hiS 
eojourn  in  Earl.^-ford— was  eerUin  it  would  insure  him 
a.  full  and  fashionable  house,"  &c.,— the  old  stereotyped 
jspeech,  which  all  managers  <-leli\x-r  to  their  rik;h 
•patrons,  hat  in  hand,  and  which  they  go  »ssiduously 
feheai'SQ  beforehand. 
"  I  iuppose  we  shall  have  to  do  as  our  neighbours 


do,"  said  Eustace,  good-humouredly  ;  "  the  more  so,  as 
you  promise  us  very  good  enteitj.i»ment.  ' 

Mr.  Smith  bowed,  and  showed  his  white  teeth,  and 
intimated  by  pantomime  that  he  was  translated  to  the 
seventh  heaven  by  such  condescension. 

"  One  of  your  company  paid  us  a  somewhat  un- 
ceremonious visit  last  night,  and  alarmed  me  sadly," 
said  Mrs.  Hartley;  "  I  did  not  hear  her  name  till  this 
morning— -Miss  Morton." 

■'Indeed,  madanie  !" 

"  Yes  ;  I  trust  she  is  none  the  worst  for  her— to 
say  the  least — imprudent  escapade." 

"I  have  not  seen  Miss  Murt on  to-day,"  Mr.  Smith 
replied,  in  very  evident  coniution,  fiilgetting  with  his 
8ho\v7  chain,  and  avoiding  ]\Irs.  Hartley's  eye. 

She  ia  your  great  attraction,  is  sije  jiot  ?"  asked 
Euatace. 

''Yes7»that  i3"..T-began  the  manager,  stuttering; 
"she  was  the  great  attraction  of  the  company  I 
brought  here." 

'■\\''(is'"  Eustace  exclaimed,  a  strong  feeling  rising 
in  his  thi'oat,  and  almost  choking  him  ;  "  I  saw  her 
last  night  myself  I    '^Vhat  do  you  mean  '{  ' 

Mr.  Smith  had  evidently  said  more  than  he  in- 
tended, and  he  tmsted  his  watch-chuin  harder,  and 
grinned  more  deferentially  than  ever.  "  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  have  6i:>oken  of  it,"  he?said  ;  "for  it  may  lose 
me  your  support  ;  but  it  is  best  to  be  honest,  after  all 

 a  most  uutward  occun-euce». — And,  with  this 

disjointed  speech,  Mr.  Smith  broke  down,  aod  re- 
lapsed into  sUence. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  Eustace,  with  a  vehemonco 
which  startled  his  mother,  and  made  the  manager 
look  curiously  at  him,  so  interested  did  he  sr-ein  ; 
'■  has  anything  happened  to— to  the  young  lady  .-' ' 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir  ;  but  she's  gone.  ' 

"  Gone  .'    When  ?" 

"  Eai'ly  this  morning  ;  no  one  knows  where  ;  didn't 
tell  any  one.  If  it  ware  known  it  would  spoil  my 
season," 

"  If  it  were  known  !  How  can  you  prevent  its  being 
known  ?" 

"  Put  some  one  else  in  her  place,  sir.  Earlsford 
people  have  never  seen  her  till  last  night,  and  there 
were  scarce  twenty  'people  in  the  house ;  and  her 
name  will  blind  them  to  any  shortcomings.  I've  got 
as  handsome  a  girl  in  the  company — beautiful  as  she 
was — and  not  unlike  hsr." 

"  Well,  it  shan't  prevent  our  coming,"  said  Mrs. 
Hartley,  good-humouredly,  seeing  that  her  son  did 
cot  speak;  "and  we'll  keep  your  secret  for  you.  I 
must  own  I  should  like  to  have  seen  t'nis  peerless 
beauty  on  the  stage,  though.  Was  sue  so  very  hand- 
some V' 

"  Handsome,  ma'am  !  She  was  lovely  !  "Why,  her 
beauty  alone  was  enough  to  fill  the  house  every  night. 
It  has  been  little  good  to  her,  though,  if  all  tales  be 
true." 

Eustace  groimd  his  teeth  at  the  words ;  he  could 
have  strangled  the  man  for  speaking  in  that  light, 
insolent  tone  of-r-his  wife  ;  Y'es  ! — his  tiU  death 
should  separate  them — his  ^vi^e  !— but  he  merely  said, 
"  You  can  arrange  ab9ut  seats  and  tickets  with  my 
valet ;  I  will  send  him  over  this  afternoon." 

He  hoped  to  have  turned  the  conversation  ;  but  his 
mother's  curiosity  was  roused,  and  she  said  : 

'•  Y'ou  were  gomg  to  say  something  about  the  young 
lady,  Mr.  Smith  ?" 

"  'There  isn't  very  much  to  tell  about  her,  madam — 
at  least,  that  is  fit  for  your  ear.  She  has  bad  a  strange, 
wild  life,  I  beheve.  Some  people  s.ay  she  is  mai-ried  ; 
but  I  scarcely  think  it  is  impossible.  She  has  no 
visible  husband,  though  she  wears  a  wedding- 
ring.  It  was  terrible  to  Euftace  Hartley  to  sit 
there,  and  hear  a  stranger  so  speak  of  the  on 
being  upon  earrth  who,  above  all  others,  should  have 
been  the  comfort  of  his  ];iome,  and  the  light  and  joy 
of  his  existence.  He  dropped  his  head  upon  his  hands, 
as  if  ho  would  shvjt  out  the  ^'ery  sound,  of  the  words— 
the  very  sight  of  him  that  had  spoktu  them. 

'"  How  shocking  !"  said  3Irs.  Hartley. 

"  Very  1"'  said  Mr.  Smith,  with  a  grave  face,  as  if 
such  an  occurrence  were  not  at  all  familiar  to  him. 

'■And  who  is  the  companion  of  the  young  lady's 
flight  now  ?  asked  Eustace,  suddenly,  in  a  strange, 
boarse  voice,  studiously  couceiliLg  his  face. 

No  one,  as  far  as  I  can  k:rn,"  was  the  manager's 
ans\\  er.  He  was  nothing  loth  to  tell  all  he  knew. 
"  And  that  was  the  sti-angett  part  of  it.  Had  she 
been  temptid  off  by  '  

Eu,- tice  shuddered  .  he  could  not  hfcten  any  longer. 
''I  do  not  think  my  mother  is  much  interested  in 
the  history  of — of  this  person,"'  he  said  ;  '"allow  me 
to  offer  you  a  glass  cf  wine.     Wine  ia  the  library 


James,"  ha  said  to  the  servant  who  answered  his  sum- 
mons, and,  rising,  he  preceded  Mr.  Smith,  who  tooi 
leave  of  Mrs.  iiaxtley  with  many  flourishes,  to  his  com. 
fortabie  library.  "  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,"  Eustacs 
said,  when  they  were  alone.  ''  I  want  to  get  some  in- 
formation respecting  "the  gu-l-^this  Stella— is  not  that 
her  aame  ?— .Stella  Morton  V 

'■That's  her  name — at  least,  the  one  she  is  kao-wn 
by.    Professional  names  are  seldom  genuin-;." 

''  It  will  serve  for  me.  I  want  you  to  £ad  out  for 
me,  if  possible,  all  her  proceedings— not  the  pafct,"  hfi 
sajtl  bitterly—"  I  have  nothing  to  do  \?'iih  that— but 
the  future~-v/here  she  goes— what  she  does— in  fact, 
all  about  her.  .  I  hive  a  reason  for  \vi2hing  to  know. 
You  nticd  not  smile,  and  look  significantly  ;  I  am  nei- 
their  fascin.)  ted  by  the  lady's  beauty,  nor  acj  I  going 
to  oiler  her  my  '  protection,'  Mr.  Stuth  ' 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  my  thought,  sij'.  I  am  sure  young 
gentlemen,  youiiiow— — " 

"  Lon"t  ail  look  upon  such  connections  vnth  the  die- 
gust  that  I  do,"  said  Eustace,  quickly.  "  I  have  amc- 
tiva— and  a  strong  one— for  wishing  to  learn  any  par- 
ticulars about  her.    WjU  you  undert-jke  this  for  me  ?"' 

"  I'll  do  my  best." 
Kot  for  nothing,  Jlr.  Smith  ;  I  vriU  take  care  yoa 
are  well  remunerated  for  any  trouble  you  may  be  at. 
There  is  ens  thing  I  njust  stipulits  for— your  si- 
lence." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  Mr.  Hartley,  silence  on  such 
subjects  is  undci'vitood." 

"  But  it  makes  th'~m  more  espencive,  eh  f  said 
Eustace,  drawing  out  his  purse. 

Mr.  Smjth  was  a  mercenary  man  ;  he  would  bare 
found  out  anything  for  money  ;  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
at  the  sight  the  note  which  was  extricated  from  tjja 
portmannaie. 

"  This  is  only  an  earnest  of  what  w-ill  come  if  you 
assist  me,"  Eustace  said,  placingitin  his  liand.  "There 
is  the  address  v;here  you  are  to  send  me  the  earliest 
and,  all  the  news  you  on  obtain." 

Mr.  Smith  took  the  card — "  Eustacei  Hartley,  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford." 

•'  You  may  depend  upon  me,  sir.'' 

"  "Vei-y  well ;  I  will  send  in  about  our  ticket*  by» 
and-by.    Good  morning,  Mr.  Smith." 

"  Good  morning,  sir." 

Mr.  Smith  was  shown  out,  and  walked  away  weD 

pleased  with  the  result  of  his  visit. 

■  "  If  I  don't  make  something  of  this  morning's 
work,  my  name's  not  Jack  Smith,"  he  said,  as  he 
touched  the  crisp  Jjank-note  in  his  pockets,  and  felt 
that  it  was  a  nsst-egg  \vhich  would  lead  to  many 
more. 

Eustace  returned  to'his  mother  with  a  grave  face. 
"  "What  did  you  want  with  him  ';"  she  asked  ;  "  ha 

seems  a  coarse,  vulgar  fellow. '' 

'"  A  true  type  of  his  class,  I  suspect,"'  said  her  son. 
trying  to  turn  her  away  from  the  subject ;  "  the 
manager  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  rate  country  theatre.  I 
hi'i'e  .'fettled  nil  a'x^ut  J.he  play,  and  'oought  fire 
pounds'  worth  of  tickets. 

For  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  received  the 
most  profuse  and  elaborate  thanks  from  the  worthy 
Mr.  S-mith." 

•'  Exactly,  so  elaborate  that  I  thought  they  would 
never  be  over." 

"  And  what  play  are  we  to  see  ?" 

"  Well,  I  proposed  several,  but  the  corps  diploma- 
tique seems  of  very  limited  numbers,  so  none  could 
be  done  effectively  ;  he  seems  to  depend  on  his  bailc' 


company,  and  I  left  the  pieces  to  him.  A  comedy  and 
a  farce,  besides  the  dancing,  is  wbit  we  are  to  be  ho- 
noured with,  I  believe.' ■ 


And  the  ballet  wiU  be  considerably  shorn  of  its 
glories,  it  seems,  now  that  this  most  erratic  young 
lady  has  run  cff  in  this  particularly  unceremonious 
fashion.  Did  you  hear  any  msre  about  her, 
Eustace  ■" 

•'  No,  mother  ;  I  didn't  make  any  further  in- 
quiries," he  replied  shortly,  and  the  subject  was 
dropped. 

The  race  week  at  Earlsford  was  %  pleasant  time. 
Glorious  summer  weather,  crowds  of  happy  faces, 
soft  smiles,  and  gay  dresses  made  up  the  ever- 
changing  picture.  Gaiety  suceseded  gaiety  ;  rjc?, 
ball,  concert,  and  play  tellowed  each  other  xn  quick 
succession,  and  m'  each  where  the  smdes  were  tb<" 
sunniest  and  the  Laughter  the  lightest  mipht  Mrs, 
Hartley  ba  seen,  with  her  handsome  son  by  her  side. 
Sometimes,  tco,  there  v  as  another  l.iir  f  ice  in  hercar- 
riage,  and  Clara  Milcoltn,  ■"ith  that  dark,  pceiles? 
beauty  of  "hers,  might  be  soen,  the  cynocure  of  aU 
eyes,  tiie  admiration  of  ail  the  gentlenien,  the  envy  ''•t 
ail  the  ladies,  at  the  side  of  her  friend. 
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A  hanJc^nne  couple  they  seemed,  that  young  man 
ntd  that  fair  girl,  and  many  were  the  comments  upon 
:he  beauty  of  the  suoposed  choice  of  "  young  Squire 
Hartley/ 

ili-s.  Hartley  was  hr,ppy  in  thtir  compamonihip — 
trappy  in  the  idea  which  had  become  a  leading  one  in 
tier  thoughts — that  Clara  Malcolm  would  one  day 
be  her  son's  wife — that  she  should  resign  her  sway  at 
Earlscourt  to  the  beautiful  girl  whom  of  all 
others  she  had  selected,  in  her  own  mind  to  fill  her 
place. 

It  wa^  the  last  raes  day,  and  the  summer  sun 
shone  down  on  a  more  gofgeous  company  than  had 
yet  assembled.  Eustace  sat  with  his  mother  and 
Clara,  waiting  for  the  great  event  of  the  day  to  come 
vff.  Thtre  had  been  a  good  deal  of  lively  badinage  be- 
tween them,  and,  as  if  tired  with  the  war  of  wit,  they 
bad  sunk  into  silence,  the  gentleman  looking  hither 
aad  thither  among  the  crowd,  and  young  lady  playing 
Listlessly  with  her  parasol. 

"  You  look  quite  mnuiee,  Clara,"  said  Mrs.  Hartley  ; 
"  our  country  gaieties  weary  you,  don't  they  ?" 

■'A  little,''  she  replied,  with  a  smile.  ''I  have 
ietn  the  Derby  and  danced  at  the  Queen's  ball, 
»nd  Earlsford  merry-makings  don't  gain  by  the  com- 
parison." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  saidEustace,  "thoughldoubt  much 
w'het'ber  the  people  here  would  care  to  change.  I 
fancy  they  enjoy  themselves  quite  as  much  as  the 
ztuUionaires  v.ho  beggar  themselves  at  lipsom  or  the 
ladies  who  ruin  theii'  husbands  to  appear  better  dressed 
than  their  neighbours  in  the  presence  of  their  sove- 
reign." 

"  I  sit  rebuked,  '  said  Clara,  good  humouredly.  "  I 
was  feehng  rather  tired  and  bored,  so  lay  my  remark 
to  that,  and  tell  me  the  names  of  the  horses.  How 
pretty  they  look  !  ' 

■They  did  indeed  look  attractive,  as  thoy  paced 
slowly  past,  their  sleek  skins  emulating  the  silky 
jackets  of  their  riders,  and  their  necks  arching,  in 
lonscious  pride,  as  if  they  knew  of  the  coming  contest, 
»ud  were  eager  to  begin  it. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  race  was  over,  and 
t'lio  dense  crowd,  v.'hose  sea  of  faces  had  turned  in  one 
white  mass,  now  this  vvay,  and  now  that,  as  the  horses 
thundered  past  them,  broke  away  like  a  torrent  all 
over  the  crass,  and  betook  themselves,  some  to  eating 
and  drinking,*  Some  to  the  thousand  amusements  of  a 
race-course,  as  their  fancy  dictated. 

"'Kow  for  sume  lanch."  said  Eustace,  when  the 
winner's  name  was  satisfactoiily  ascertained.  "  'SVe 
follow  the  fashior.s  of  the  Derby  in  that  respect.  Miss 
Jlalcolm,  and  bring  hampers  with  us.  'VThat  have  you 
provided  for  us  mother  ?  " 

"I  dont't.know, '  said  Mrs.'Hartley  ;  '•  I  left  it  all  to 
ilartin." 

"  Then  it's  sure  to  be  acceptable;  our  housekeeper  is 
a  real  genius  in  the  way  of  providing.  Hand  them  up, 
James.  Hem!  cold  fowl  of  course.  I  don't  beUcve 
ihere  ever  was  a  hamper  packed  for  race,  picnic,  or 
coating  party  that>  hadn't  a  cold  fowl  in  it.  ' 

"There's  a  variety,  anyway,  said  Mrs.  Hartley; 
■'You  are  not  obliged  to  eat  cold  fowl." 

"  I  don't  mean  to,  mother,  though  it  is  the  orthodox 
diet  for  pleasure  parties.  Did  you  ever  go  to  one 
where  it  did  not  appear.  Miss  Malcolm  ?" 

"I  don't  think  I  did,"  said  Clara,  laughing.  "I 
have  often  wondered  how  many  fowls  Fortnum  and 
Mason  must  roast  for  the  Derby." 

"  The  slaughter  must  be  terrific,"  Eustace  replied, 
gaily.  "  Allow  me  to  help  you  to  a  little  of  this  pie; 
if  you  cat  it  it  will  have  the  cliarm  of  novelty  at  any 
rate." 

"  Thank  you ;  I  should  prefer  a  wing  of  the  obnoxious 
\>\tA,  if  you  have  no  objection.  But  look  there  ;  who 
is  that  extraordinary  individual  making  signs  to  you'i" 

"  To  me  ?" 

"  I  think  so  ;  it  is  evidently  to  some  one  here,  and' 
1  don't  think  I  have  the  honour  of  the  gentleman's 
jcquaintance." 

Eustace  followed  the  direction  of  her  eye,  and  saw 
Mr.  Smith,  the  manager,  at  a  little  distance,  endea- 
-ouring  to  attract  his  attention,  by  every  means  in  his 
:ower. 

"  Oh,  it's  the  man  from  the  theatre  !"  he  replied,  a 
■.'.\z\it  flush  passing  over  his  cteek  ;  "  we  give  our  be- 
peak,  03  they  call  it,  to-night ,  I  suppose  he  has  some- 
"lii'.ng  to  say  to  me  about  it." 

H  e-  beckoned  Mr.  Smith,  who  elbowed  his  way  to 
t':v  carriage  side  with  some  difficulty.  He  was  dressed 
J ;.  r.  costume  which  ho  imagined  the  height  of  the 
;on  he  had  bought  in  a  bargain  at  Moses's, 
havinc:  seen  it  in  the  window  labelled  "  For  the 
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what  a  gentleman  should  be  ;  whereas,  to  unpre- 
judiced eyes,  his  appearance  savoured  strongly  of 
the  swell  mob.  A  large  lady,  very  showily  dressed, 
leaned  upon  his  arm  ;  she  was  his  wife,  most  de- 
cidedly his  better  half,  if  all  tales  were  true.  She 
imagined  herself  a  beauty,  and  her  coarse  face  was 
handsome,  but  it  was  rather  a  Blowzabella  style, 
not  and  not  at  all  suited  to  the  tender  heroines  and 
romantic  damsels  it  was  her  deli^'ht  to  personate.  She 
looked  about  her  with  a  conscious  pHde,  as  she  ad- 
vanced, to  see  if  any  of  '"  our  people"  as  she  called  her 
hu.-band's  company,  v>-ere  at  hand  to  see  her  walk  up 
to  the  carriage  door  of  the  patron  of  the  evening,  and 
C3xhange  greetings  with  him. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Smith,''  said  Eustace,  in  as  cordial  a  tone 
as  he  could  assume,  "  come  to  see  our  races,  eh  ?" 

'  Yes,  sir,  and  if  not  taking  too  great  a  liberty  I" — 

"  Ah,  I  see,  something  about  to-night,  I  suppose  V 
said  the  young  man  hastily. 

Mr.  Smith  bowed,  perfectly  understanding  the  look 
that  accompanied  the  words. 

"  Ah,  well,  as  soon  as  I  have  lunched,  I  will  be  with 
you.  Can  I  offer  you  anything  ?  Now  don't  say  no  ; 
you  can't  have  dined,  I  am  sure,  and  you  rx';  a  long 
way  from  any  refreshment.  James,  some  plates  ;  and 
hand  down  that  pie.  " 

Again  Mr.  Smith  bowed,  and  his  lady  smiled,  and 
they  bivouacked  on  the  grass  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  carriage,  much  to  Clara  Malcolm's  amuse- 
ment. "  What  strange  people  !"  she  said,  "  does  that 
iaimenso  woman  act  ?  ' 

'■  I  beliave  so  ;  her  n.ime  is  in  the  bill  for  some  in- 
teresting heroine  or  other.  Fancy  her  in  tears  and 
white  muslin  !" 

"  1  can't  I"  she  replied,  turning  her  head  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  carriage  ;  "  I  must  wait  fur  the  re- 
ality.   I  could  not  cohceive  anything  so  preposterous." 

'■  This  will  be  a  red-letter  day  in  their  calendar." 
said  Mrs.  Hartley.  "  He  is  just  the  man  to  go  and 
talk  of  you  as  his  intimate  friend,  after  this." 

"  He  can  only  do  that  vo  people  of  his  own  class, 
mother  :  and  that  won't  m.-tke  much  difterence  to  us. 
There,  he  has  finished  his  meal,  and  is  coming  this  way. 
Excuse  me  a  moment,  ladies,  I'll  go  down  and  speak  to 
him  ;  I  won't  inflict  bis  society  on  you." 

He  joined  the  manager,  and  ths,  two  walked  away 
among  the  crowd.  "  You  have  news  for  me  V"  said 
Eustace,  when  they  were  out  of  sight  of  the  carriage, 
and  pretty  well  out  of  hearing  of  every  one. 

"  Yes." 

'■  Vv'hat  is  it  i" 

"  Not  very  much  sir  ;  and  I  got  it  quite  by  accident. 
She— Miss  Morton — went  straight  from  here  to  Liver- 
pod." 

"  To  Liverpool  ?'' 

"Yes,  sir;  and  she's  going  further ;  she's  going  to 
America." 

"When?"  Eustace's  heart  leaped  with  a  sudden 
bound  as  he  listened. 

"  About  a  month  from  this.  She's  keeping  Tery 
close  where  she  is  ;  and,  what's  more,  she's  changed 
her  name." 

"  And  what  does  she  call  herself  now  ?" 

"  Mademoiselle  Clare,  sir  ;  she's  going  professionally. 
I  couldn't  tell  whether  she's  got  an  engagement  out 
there  or  no  ;  but  see's  going." 

"  And  how  did  you  hnd  that  out  ?" 

"  Oddly  enough,"  said  Smith.  "My  missis  has  a 
sister  down  there  that  keeps  a  lodging-house  ;  and  the 
cabman  took  her  there.  She  knew  Stella  IMorton  well 
enough  by  name,  but  not  by  sight ;  and  when  this 
young  lady  went  to  her  for  lodgings,  and  told  her  she 
was  a  dancer,  and  that  she  was  going  to  New  York  in 
the  Queen  of  the  Seas,  she  hnd  no  suspicion  till  yes- 
terday, she  saw  some  of  her  things  with  her  name  on 
in  full,  and  then  she  wrote  to  us." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  in  reply?" 

"  Nothing  yet ;  the  letter  only  came  this  morning  ; 
and  I  wished  to  see  you  iirst." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith  ;  I  should  not  like  her  to 
think  she  was  watched  by  me  or  by  any  one.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her  moVcUieucs,  though  I  take  a 
great  interest  in  them.  Prevent  your  relati<<n  from 
questioning  her  if  you  can  ;  and  if  there  is  any  method 
of  ascertaining  her  whereabouts.  &e.,  in  America,  I 
should  like,  from  time  to  time,  to  know  it.'' 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Hartley;  I  will  do  whr.t  I  can.  I 
hav?  some  professional  friends  over  the  water,  who 
could  help  me  in  that  v,-ay.  Queer  start  of  a  girl  mak- 
ing the  money  that  she  w.-.s,  to  go  and  change  her 
I  name,  and  begin  again,  as  it  were  !" 
I     "  Was  she  making  so  much  money  ?" 

"Money!    Bless  you,  sir,  a  fortune  !    But  it  never 
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single  evening,  she  would,  with  a  pack  of  young  fel- 
lows, what  would  keep  me  and  my  wife  a  month  !" 

"  I  must  hurry  back  now,"  Eustace  said,  shudder- 
ing ;  "  my  mother  will  wonder  at  my  long  stay.  Good 
morning  !"  And  a  bank-note  rustled  in  the  hand  of 
the  manager ;  and  Eustace  Hartley  returned  to  his  ano- 
ther and  Clara  Malcolm  with  a  grave  face  and  pre- 
occupied mind,  provoked  the  raillery  of  his  fair  com- 
panion, and  made  Mrs.  Hartley  marvel  much  what  Mr. 
Smith  could  have  had  to  say  to  him. 

(To  be  Continued) 


MILDRED  LEE. 

"  My  name,  did  yoa  ask?  Milly  Lee, 
In  the  cottage,  down  there  by  the  sea, 
'We  dwell— just  my  babies  aud  me. 

'Would  yoc  see  them  ?  well,  jnst  step  this  way. 
Like  two  iittle  rosebuds  you  say  1 
Yes,  of  my  lonely  life  the  one  ray. 

This  one  I  call  Kate— Katie  I-ee. 

The  first  little  bird  came  to  mo 

In  this  once  happy  home  by  the  ae."*. 

lAnd  this  is  my  youngest — uy  pearl — 
Like  the  sun  is  the  sheen  of  ca'-h  curl- 
Like  her  father — my  poor  baby  girl  I 

'  Is  he  dead  ? '  Yes,  dead  nnto  me  !  • 
Though  not  in  the  grave,  lor,  you  see, 
He  was  tickle,  th:it  false  Harry  Lee. 

'  ^Mierc  is  he  1 '  I  knyw  less  than  the  stars. 
Or  the  babies.    Ah,  that  is  what  mars 
All  my  life.    Ask  the  wind  'irthe  stars. 

He  is  gone— Xiod  oniy  knows  where — 
I  was  going  to  say,  I  don't  cave, 
But  I  do,  so  I'll  change  to  a  prayer. 

Do  you  pray  ?  Oh,  friend,  woen  you  knccI, 
Will  you  ask  that  this  blow  you  nuiy  fesi 
In  a  way,  that  the  wound  it  may  heal'i 

When  Katie  knecis  do^vn  at  my  side-; 
My  beautiful  Katie,  my  pride-^ 
The  hot  tears  I  scarcely  ear  hide 

'DearJesns,  bless  papa/  she  prays. 
And,  the  prayer  over  always  she  says, 
'  i  think  it's  no  lorg  papa  stays.' 

'■Why  don't  he  come  home,  mamma  dear? 
If  I  called,  do  you  think  he  would  hear  ?' 
Than  thU;  oh,  far  better  the  bier  ! 

■What,  tears  ?   Ah,  if  1  could  but  weep  ; 
Tot  the  tears  I  the  lighter  wouM  sleep, 
And,  it  might  be,  in  gladness  would  reap  " 


A  whisper  comes  up  from  the  sea. 
That  whatever  this  false  one  way  be. 
Unchanged  is  His  love,  Mildred  Lee. 


The  'Worshipful  Company  of  Clothworkers  have 
voted  a  sum  of  twenty  guineas  in  aid  of  the  Newspaper 
Press  Fund.  ' 

Ctoioos  De,\th  of  as  Old  Wo.^Lv^•.— On  Saturday 
an  inquest  was  held  at  Liverpool  upon  the  body  of 
Mary  Anne  Kelly,  the  widow  of  a  soap  boiler.  Some 
davs  previously  the  deceased  placed  a  stool  on  abroken 
chair  in  order  to  reach  the  cupboard,  and  whilst 
standingfupon  it  the  stool  gave  way.  She  was  thrown  to 
the  ground,  and  the  broken  part  of  the  chair  pierced 
her  neck  and  entered  the  skuU,  and  the  poor  woman 
died  in  the  infirmary,  A  verdict  of  accidental  death 
I  was  returned. 

I  Drow>-ed  in  a  TaBS— Inquests  were  held  on  Satur- 
day at  Liverpool  upon  the  bodies  of  two  children  who 
hail  been  drowned  by  falling  into  tubs  of  water  In  tho 
absence  of  a  guardian.  In  one  case  a  girl  of  two  years 
old,  the  daughter  of  a  sailmaker,  was  left  alone  in  the 
scullery  of  the  house,  and  when  ne.xt  seen  was  lying 
in  a  tub  of  water,  drowned.  In  the  other  instance  an 
infant  of  five  months  fell  out  of  bed  into  a  ti  of 
water  which  was  lying  by  itt  side,  and  was  drownea. 
Verdicts  of  "  accidential  death,  aad  Found  drowned" 
Were  returned. 

ERE.VKF.\ ST. —KpF.VS  Cocoa. —GJtATEFri.A.NCCOMFORTI^G 
— "  By  a  tliciroush  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
I  govern  the  operatiors  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  ni\d  by  a 
I  careful  application  i  f  the  rine  properties  of  v/ell-selected 
coeea,  Mr.  Kpps  has  provideii  our  t)reakfast  tables  with  a 
I  delieatelv  Havourod  beverage  v.  liich  may  save  us  many  heavy 
I  doctors'  'bills."— C.i'i/  Surdce  Gazttte.     Made  siiuply  witt 
Boilins  Water  or  Milk.     Siold  by  Grocers  in  p.aekets  only; 
hibelle'il- "  .lAViESKpi'S  AVD  CO.,  Hcmo'ocathie  Chemists 
•4S,  l  lireadneedle-streot,  aud  170  Piecadilly  ;  Works,  Kuston- 
road,  London. 

Manui-aCtuRE  oE  Cocoa.— "We  will  now  give  an  account 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Eppsand  Co  .  manu. 
fi'-ti.rprs  of  diefetio  :>'^->'«.«.       t>"-='  f K'"---^'^- 
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NO.  33  S  STORY. 

"  Yes,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  You  are  the  first, 
ono,  madame,  that  has  given  mo  a  kindly  glance,  or 
spoken  a  friendly  word,  since  I  was  brought  here. 
Fine  ladies  have  dravrn  their  robes  aside  as  they 
passed  me,  but  you  have  taken  me  by  the  hand,  and 
spoken  to  me  the  words  which  I  thank  you  for. 

"  I  suppose  you  know,  madame,  this  is  the  last 
nijht  of  my  lif» — I  dio  to«morrow  for  what  people 
tell  me  was  a  horrible  crime,  but  were  it  fifty  times 
more  horrible,  I  would  do  it  again. 

"Nay,  dn  not  look  so  sad,  sweet  lady;  I  will  tell 
you  the  story,  and  let  you  judge  for  yfiurself. 

"  When  I  was  twenty  my  father  died,  leaving  my 
mother,  -brother  Fred,  sister  Alice,  and  myself.  Mo- 
ther was  left  with  the  old  homestead,  a  few  miles  up 
the  river,  just  near  enough  for  Fred  and  I  to  return 
from  our  business  every  evening.  I  have  travelled  all 
over  the  world,  but  I  never  saw  a  more  pleasant,  home- 
like place  in  my  life.  Nothing  very  grand,  but  one 
of  those  cozy,  old-fashioned  house?,  covered  with 
vines,  and  suixounded  with  trees.  Behind  the  house 
a  lovely  apple  orchard  sloped  down  to  tho  river.  I 
could  no  more  forget  that  old  place  than  I  could  for- 
got the  mother  who  bore  me.  Well,  for  a  time  after 
father's  death  we  all  went  on  comfortably.  Jlother  and 
jVlice  stayed  at  homo,  and  kept  house,  ^yhile  Fred  and 
I  went  regularly  to  the  city  to  work.  After  a  while  we 
noticed  a  change  in  Fred.  From  being  naturally 
cheerful  and  pleasant,  he  prew  sad"  and  restless. 
Never  morose,  for  nothing  could  alter  the  poor  fellow 
anough  to  make  him  that,  but  as  if  something  was  on 
his  mind.  Then  bo  began  to  occasionally  spend  tho 
whole  night  in  town,  excusing  himself  to  mother  by 
saying  he  was  so  bu.sy  he  missed  the  last  boat.  Atlairs 
grew  worse,  and  if  we  questioned  him,  he  would  start,  | 
as  if  from  sleep,  or  laugh  in  a  forced  manner.  The  end 
came  quick  enough.  One  morning  he  was  brought 
home  dead,  shot  by  his  own  hand,  in  a  well-known 
gaming  hall,  where  he  had  loft  a  large  amount  of 
money  belonging  to  his  employer.  The  matter  was 
hushed  up.  Fred's  employer  was  an  old  friend  of 
mother"*,  and  he  kept  quiet  about  his  loss,  out  of  re- 
gard for  her.  Time  passed  on.  My  salary  was  hardly 
sufficient  ixi  support  ihe  family,  although  mother  did 
the  best  she  could.  At  last  we  concluded  to  t;ike  somo 
summer  boarders,  to  increase  our  income,  It  was  an 
easy  matter  to  obtain  all  we  wished,  for  our  house  was 
so  pleasant,  we  had  oitcn  been  importuned  to  take 
the  boarders,  but  Lad  always  refused  until  now.  Among 
boarders  was  a  fine-appearing  gentleman,  of  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  yeai  s  ot  age  ;  one  of  those  agi'ccable, 
fascinating  men  whom  everyone  seems  toj  like  at  first 
Bight.  It  was  but  a  short  time  aftcy  ho  came  that  a 
change  crept  over  Alice.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
her,  madame.  She  was  one.  ofjthose  sweet,  winsome 
creatures.  I  used  to  think  the  angels  could  not  be 
more  fair  than  she,  with  her  long,  golden  hair  rippling 
down  below  her  %vai8t.  Perhaps  it  was  idolatry — if 
so,  I  have  atoned  for  it.  I  know  boys  do  not  often 
think  their  sisters  are  better  than  otLer  girls ;  but  I 
did.  In  my  whote  life  1  never  met  one  who  seemed  to 
me  like  sister  Alice.  You  see  she  was  the  youngest, 
and  she  always  seemed  to  ms  like  a  baby,  she  wa.s 
e.0  innocent  Knd  childish.  Well,  a  few  weeks  after 
Everett  Hastings  came  to  board  with,  "us,  she  seemed 
changed.  She  grew  very  still  and  quiet,  then  the 
sweetest  smile  would  steal  over  her  fiiee,  as  though 
she  Wa8  dreaming  ot  ^ome  one  dearer  than  all  else  on 
earth.  Mother  and  I  noticed  the  change  at  the  same 
time,  but  it  was  some  time  before  we  knew  the  reason. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  season  our  boarders  left,  all  but 
Everett  Hastings — he  lingered  vmtil  Cliristmas — then 
he  went,  but  not  alone,  fur  he  took  Alice  with  him  as 
his  wife.  Mother  and  I  opposed  the  marriage  on 
account  of  Alice  s  age,  but  Hastings  persisted,  and 
Alice  being  completely  carried  away  v.-ith  him,  we  at 
length  yielded.  It  was  very  dreary  in  the  old  home- 
stead after  Alice  left — only  mother  and  I,  and  some- 
times we  thought  we  would  sell  the  place  and  be  more 
together,  but  wh<..n  it  came  to  the  point,  we  found 
that  we  loved  the  dear' old  home  too  well  to  leave  it. 
Alice  and  her  husband  lived  in  London,  in  splendid 
style,  so  when  mother  got  lonesome  I  took  her  on 
there  for  a  few  wt^ks,  but  we  were  always  glad  to  come 
back  to  our  pleasant  home  up  the  river.  Well,  one 
night  the  blow  came — Chrititmas  eve^ — just-  a  year  after 
Alica  left  U8.    Mother  and  I  were  alone.    hLw  wpU  I 


remember  just  how  she  looked,  as  she  sat  knitting 
opposito  me.  Her  sweet,  placid  face,  full  of  a 
quiet  content,  for  although  mother  had  passed 
though  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  her  face  always  wore 
that  quiet,  contented  look — .she  never  looked  the  same, 
though,  after  that  night.  How  well  I  remornber  the 
room,  too — the  bright  sea-coal  fire  in  the  open  grate — 
the  two  south  windows  filled  with  mother's  tlowcrs — 
mses,  geraniums,  heliotropes — ono  perfect  mass  of 
rich  bloom — ivy  twining  around  tho  wall — then  the 
centre-table  diuwn  up  before  the  fire,  and  mother, 
with  her  sweet  old  face,  in  tho  easy  rocker. 

"Sometime"  it  seems  to  me  I  am  again  in  that  dear 
old  room.  1  am  telling  you  this,  mad.amo,  that  you 
may  see  what  I  had  to  lose,  and  you  will  see  I  had 
some  cause  to  hate  the  man  who  ruined  our  family.  I 
hail  been  reading  to  mother  all  the  evening,  for  since 
Alice  left  us,  we  had  tried  our  beat  to  make  up  her 
loss  to  each  other.  I  had  just  turned  a  leaf  in  the 
beautiful  story  of"  LallaRoukh,"whcn  we  both  heard 
a  faint  lap  at  tho  door.  Unconsciously  we  looked  at 
each  other,  and  then  I  started  to  the  door,  followed 
closely,  by  mother.  Outside,  trembling,  half  fainting, 
her  dark  cloak  damp  and  wet  with  the  falling  snow, 
stoo<l  Alice — dear  Alice,  whom  we  had  thought  many 
mile.i  away  in  her  beautiful  home.  We  drew  her  to 
tho  fire,  removing  the  wet  clothing,  when  mother 
made  a  cup  of  hot  drink,  and  put  it  to  her  cold  lips. 
As  I  chafi  d  the  cold  hands  I  noticed  the  extreme 
pallor  of  her  face.  The  full  blue  eye  was  sunken  and 
glassy,  and  the  whole  appearance  was  changed.  Had 
I  passed  her  1  should  not  have  recognised  her,  "When 
she  revived  she  told  us  her  pitiful  story.  Never, 
for  ono  short  hour,  had  she  been  the  wile  of  the 
man  she  loved.  He  had  deceived,  injured,  and  in- 
sulted her.  The  day  she  left  him  sho  had  discovered 
his  true  cliaracter.  He  was  a  professional  gamester — 
a  heartless  villian — the  husband  of  another  woman, 
and  tho  lather  of  two  children.  When  she  discovered 
all  this,  he  had  mocked  at  her  tears,  and  heartlessly 
ti)ld  her  "  sho  niu.st  make  the  best  of  it,"  How  my 
blood  boiled  while  I  listened  to  the  sham  ful  story  of 
my  poor  wounded  sister.  Poor  little  elice,  whose 
whole  life  had  been  tenderly  guarded  by  us  all.  How 
I  cursed  that  man,  as  I  looked  at  the  wrecked  woman 
before  me. 

"  That  night,  amid  the  wild  howling  of  the  storm, 
Alice's  baby  was  born,  and  three  days  later  we  laid  mo- 
ther and  child  to  rest  beside  father  and  poor  Fred,  in 
the  old  church-yard.  As  I  looked  for  the  last  time  on 
the  dead  f.-ice  of  Ahce,  I  registered  a  fearful  vow,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  has  brought  me  here.  Not  eight- 
een years  old,  a  mother,  but  no  wife,  and  yet  pure  and 
sinless  as  a  child — the  victim  of  that  m.an's  treachery. 
From  the  hour  of  Alice  s  death  mother  failed,  and  be- 
fore the  blossoms  of  M.-^y  opened,  she,  too,  slept  in  the 
old  churchyard,  and  I  was  alone.  From  that  hour  I 
lived  only  to  avenge  my  poor  sister,  I  let  the  old 
homestead,  and  saw  strangers'  faces  in  the  dear  old 
rooms.  The  day  I  left  I  had  been  packing  up  some 
things  I  wished  to  keep,  in  a  room  I  had  reserved  for 
that  jjurpose.  In  folding  up  p  light  overcoat  which 
had.  belonged  to  Fred,  1  detected  an  envelope  half 
caught  between  the  hnir%  of  the  coat,  and  which,  in 
the  excitement  of  the  time,  had  been  overlooked.  It 
was  directed  to  me,  and  I  eagerly  broke  tha  seal,  and 
read  the  last  w-oids  from  tho  dead  : 

De.ir  Dick, — Break  to  mother  and  Alice,  the  news  of  my 
death  as  gently  as  you  can.  I  could  not  live  after  what  I 
have  done.  I  have  disgraced  you  all.  I  have  njbbed  my 
oinployor,  and  betrayed  my  trint.  If  you  ever  meet  Everett 
Hastings,  shun  iiim  as  yon  would  a  viper,  for  he  lured  mo  to 
iny  ruin.  He  first  created  witliiu  me  the  love  of  gaming,  and 
■then  tempted  me  to  use  my  employer's  money.  Forgive  me, 
Dick,  liti  to  motlier  and  Alice  all  I  should  have  been.  For- 
give your  peer  Wretched  brother. 

Freti, 

"My  blood  did  not  quicken  while  I  read  Fred'n 
note.  I  w.as  only  strengthened  to  fulfil  my  vow.  'Why 
should  this  man — the  destroyer  of  all  I  loved,  live  ? 

"  I  searched  far  and  wide  for  him;  I  have  been  in 
every  danger  that  is  known.  I  have  risked  my  life  a 
hundred  times.  Men  beside  me  who  at  home  had 
wives  and  little  ones  watching  tor  their  return,  were 
shot  down,  while  I,  whom  no  one  loved,  lived  on,  filled 
with  an  eager  desire  to  meet  the  destroyer  of  my  fa- 
mily. At  last  I  mot  him — rich,  respected,  surrounded 
by  everything  which  makes  life  happy,  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful  homo  and  loving  family.  No  one  knew 
of  his  past  life — he  had  hidden  it  well.  I  looked  at 
him.  Time  had  not  touched  him — he  was  smiling, 
happy  and  contented.  No  memories  of  his  Bhameful 
past  seemed  to  haunt  him.  The  sight  maddened  me — 
I  shot  him  as  I  would  a  dog,  LcKik  at  me,  madame. 
Thirty  ycivrs  have  not  passed  over  my  head,  but  my 
hair  is  turninii  grey,    I  am  a  young  man,  but  my  heart 


13  dead  and  old,  I  am  not  sorry  for  what  I  have  done. 
To-morrow  I  pay  tho  penalty  ofmy  crime.  They  tak« 
from  me  the  life  which  has  brought  me  sorrow 
and  pain.  When  the  coffin  lid  closed  over  my  mo- 
ther's face  I  would  have  gladly  lain  down  bo;<ide  her, 
were  it  not  for  the  work  I  h;id  to  do.  It  is  done,  and 
I  am  ready,  I  thank  you,  madame,  for  your  kindne8». 
You  have  touched  my  heart  as  no  one  else  li.is,  and  tfl 
please  you  I  would  say  I  am  sorry  for  what  1  havi 
done.  But  I  cannot.  Were  Everett  Hastings  h»rc  be- 
fore mo  I  would  do  as  I  did  that  day  I  met  Jiim — ] 
would  shoot  him  dov.-n  " 

Such  was  tho  story  told  in  the  dull  evening,  as  1 
sat  beside  tho  man  condemned  to  die  on  the  coming 
morrow  ;  and  .after  bidding  him  a  Ust  f.arewell  I  laid 
my  hands  on  the  young  head,  and  breathed  an  ago- 
nised prayer  for  his  welfare — then  sadly  le't  the  grated 
coll. 

The  nc\t  morning  a  note  -was  passed  me,  and  I  read 

these  words  : — 

Div.vn  Fp.iexd— I  sh.all  kave  ceased  to  live  when  yon  read 
tlieso  v.ords,  but  I  could  not  die  without  tellii'i;  you  of  the 
change  which  hiu  come  over  mo.  After  you  left  me  I  thought 
of  your  v.ords— of  ycur  kirdnes.*  to  n<o,  Yoa.  are  tlio  only 
one  v,  ht)  h;; ;  taken  mo  by  the  hand  since  that  hand  became 
stained  with  blood.  But  you  look  it  kindly,  and  spoke  words 
of  hope  to  me.  I  se  j  my  error  cow.  Tho  venccance  be- 
longed to  Uod,  and  X  robbed  Him  of  His  riKht,  l!ut  ho  haa 
forgiven  me,  -Jesu:;i)'  tho  S?on  of  God,  has  given  me  His 
peace,  and  I  am  ready  to  die.  Xot  v/ith  the  mad  reckless- 
ness of  my  former  life,  but  in  hope  of  forgiveness  through 
Him  who  haa  promi.seil,  "  Though  your  sins  bo  .is  .scarlet, 
they  shall  bo  as  white  ari  snow ;  though  they  be  red  like 
, crimson,  they  shall  bo  as  wool;"  God  bless  you,  dear  lady — 
God  keep  you,  Poor  Dick. 

Men  sometimes  sneer  ,it  scaffold  conversions  ;  but  I, 
remembering  poor  Dick,  dare  not  judge. 


SPEAK  GENTLY. 

Spe.ik  gently,  kindness  costs  us  noufibt, 

Though  nc'(;r  without  rew.".rd. 
For  oft  there  lies  in  tvord.s  that  which 

Cuts  keener  than  a  sword, 
A  sim.ple  word  has  often  wrought 

■^Vhat  time  could  ne'er  undo,- 
Has  otteii,  as  with  edged  sword. 

Cut  iricndohip  through  and  through. 

Spc.-vk  gently,  drop  reproaches  light, 

Upon  the  eriing  ono, 
\Yhu  from  life's  brightest  path  has  stwiyed. 

The  path  to  death  begun. 
He  m,iy  in  time  througli  kindness  rise, 

Tho  coil.is  of  vice  shake  off. 
And  from  the  good  and  noble  left 

May  separate  the  chaff. 

Speak  gently,  fire  the  anger  not 

That  now  is  mging  high, 
Lest  some  quick  word  nn'ght  pass  yon  that 

May  pain  you  by-and  by; 
For  when  the  passion's  br.rning  wild 

The  tempter's  will  is  strong. 
And  he  -ninsa  great  b.attlo  who 

Eight  conquers  over  wrong. 

Speak  gently,  let  the  aged  ones 

Command  all  your  respect,  ' 
They  can  give  counsel  and  advice, 

'Tis  well  to  recollect. 
They've  walked  the  rugged  path  of  life. 

And  now  m.i»'  point  to  you 
.  Tho  rocks  of  peril  in  your  path. 

That  you  may  shun  tho-oi  too. 

Speak  gently,  and  tho  brother,  or 

Perhaps  the  sister  doar 
Can  ne  er  forget  the  gentle  word 

They  loved  so  well  to  hear. 
Speak  gently,  let  the  father  and 

Tho  loving  mother  see 
While  struggling  long  life's  weary  way. 

How  gentle  one  can  be. 

Speak  gently,  then,  to  ono  and  all, 

Let  them  a  lessoti  learn. 
That  love  and  dtity  is  the  p.ith 

From  which  they  ne  or  should  turn. 
If  each  would  to  the  other  do 

As  he'd  have  done  t-o  him, 
Then  peace  and  fellow-love  would  reign 

O'er  wickedness  and  sin 


Sevtr'T  j0yE  WpaTHEH, — The  study  of  the  ther- 
mometer has  throvigh  the  extreme  heat  again  become 
interesting.  In  London  on  June  5  it  reached  S2,  and 
was  70  on  S.aturday  mornine.  In  the  north  it  is 
milder.  Shields  showed  only  68  on  Friday,  and  c.ime 
down  to  59  after  the  night.  In  the  Midland — Notting- 
ham for  instance — the  heat  is  nearly  as  great  as  in  the 
metropoha,  reaching  81  on  Friday,  and  being  69  on 
Saturday  morning.  At  Plymouth  it  was  6S'  in  the 
hottest  part  of  Friday,  and  62  on  Saturday  morning. 
No  place  in  Great  Britain  has  come  up  to  Rochefort. 
which  has  touched  S4. 
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THE  FATE  OF  EMIGRANTS. 
The  history  of  emigration,  even  unwritten  as  it  is 
is  full  of  sadness  and  misery.    Those  nations  who  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  in  the  van  of  civilization  have 
been  kinder  to  blacks  than  to  whites  ;  and  philanthro. 
pistB  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  seutiwental 
hardships  of  those  who  dwell  in  equatorial  regions 
while  they  have  left  their  poor  countrymen  to  rot  in 
squalor  and  wretohedness.    Every    mail  brings  us 
some  tale  of  wos  on  shipboard  or  on  land  ;  there  is  a 
paseing  shudder,  and  all  is  over.    For  our  own  part 
we  have  long  counselled  our  people  to  stay  at  home 
and  fight  the  battle    of  Ufe  bravely  on  the  old 
Bod  rather  than  waste  toil  and  energy  in  barren 
contest    in  the  wilds    of    unknown  lands.  V/e 
know    the    temptations    are    very  ■  great  ;  the 
hisjhly-coloured  appeals   of  interested  agents  very 
enticing  ;   the  revelations    of  wealth    and  happi- 
ness  almost  irresistibly.     Our   readers  must  have 
»bserved  daily  notions  of  this   nature  concerning 
ihe    blissful  advantages   of    emigration   to  Brazil. 
The  s#ory  of    the  last  enteipri^a    may    not  be 
uninstructive.    Brazil  has  been  lately  favoured  with 
quite  an  influx  of  hardy  labourers  enticed  thereto  by 
promises  of  independence,'  grants  of  lands,  loans  o^ 
money,  and  mora  than  the  ordinary  advantages.    A  j 
projectknownai;  the  Brazilian  State  Colonization  Scheme 
was  declared  to  be  the  grandest  of  grand  things,  and 
the  newspapers  were"  filled  with  letters  describing  in 
glowing  terms  the  beauties  and  wealth  of  the  pro- 
mised   laud.     The    scheme  has  suddenly  burst 
up,  and  the  unhappy  euiigraats  are  at  this  moy 
raent  enduring  hmdships  of  illness    and  povert- 
aimost  without  hope  of  redress  or  amelioration.  Our 
representative,  Mr.  Phipps,  has  v,-iit.ten  a  report  upon 
the  subject,  and  although  the  transactions  occurred 
njoro  than  sixteen  months  ago,  only  now  can  we  pro- 
fess to  know  anything  about  tlicm.    He  tells  us  that 
the  coloniaation  scheme  has  utterly  collapsed.  In 
May,  1873,  there  were  104  emigrants  in  Mendez,  about 
half  of  whom  were  adults.     Eighteen  of  these  hid 
passed  a  year  wandering  bitween  Mendez  and  Cananei, 
a  maritime  town  with  a  population  of  about  2.000.  The 
whole  body  were  "utterly  demoralised  '  by  enforced 
idleness,  by  repeated  deceptions,  and  disappointment. 
They  had  risked  their  lives  on  the  promise  that  they 
would  bccoms  independent  cultivatcrs  and  they  found 
themselves  in  the  jiosition  of  paupers.  In  the  Province 
of  Parana  out  of  oOO  emigrants  arriving  in  January, 
1S73,  50  died  in  seven  weeks.    Their  circumstances 
induced  ovtrcvowding,  and  upiJcmics  and  the  usual 
fatal  results  followed.    Mi-.  Phipps  remonstrated  with 
the  authorities  against  bringing  any  more  emigrants  to 
certain  ruin  ;  but  in  spite  of  his  appeal  150  vera  I 
subsequently  l.-mded.    From  25  to  30  of  these  died, 
Bud  the  rtnn;:inder  are  v/ithn>it  wr-.rk.    In  the  Emi-  I 
•pants'  Afvluru  SI  Briti.--li  men  and  v.'omen  v;er<i  "in  I 
rags  :.nd  b.iri.'footefl."    Their  story  is  a  groau  against 
oad  food,  bid  Lind.s,  high  prices,  bad  roadt,  and  often 
rotten  Tare.    All  this  time  the  aicjst  glov.-ing  letters  ap- 
peared in  the  Tinus,  and  but  for  the  energv*  of  our 
representative  furtherda  mage  would  have  been  inflicte<l 
oninnocentandtrustinglabourcTs.  Mr.FfitBch,thfndmi- 
nis-.trator  of  the  Emigra:it  House  in  Eio  do  Jaijcrio 
.  encloses  a  letter  to  >Lr.  rhit-ipt,  in  which  lie  say.-s  that 
when  Mr.  Alsop,  the  proiin;tor  of  the  emigration,  re- 
tui-ncd  from  Caviauea  to  Pio  ''  he  did  not  dare  to  give 
any  opinion  .at  ali  about  the  going  on  of  Canauea  ;" 
but  he  privately  said  he  ''did  not  bolieve  in  its  pros- 
j^erity  .at  iill."    In  a  few  days  after  this  Jlr.  Fritsch 
'■■  Mv:  vwef'l's  come  from  Liverpool  loaded  v.-ith  emi- 
pMUt.s  for  C  iiiauca,  engaged  by  Mr.  Alsop."  When 
we  add  that  hunger,  fever,  f  inall-poA,  have  been  en- 
dured by  these  wretched  victims,  and  that  fathers 
■  h  've  been  compelled  to  make  ruiie  colSiis  for  their 
r-Uildren,  and  to  bury  them  within  a  few  feet  of  their 
dwelling-place,  we  have  s.aid  enough  to  show  howtlie 
)io[ie3  and  energies  of  these  etnlwart  men  and  women 
have  been  cruelly  bliisted,and  how  so  sad  a  story  can 
be  cuehioued  for  a  year  and  then  get  told  by  acci- 
dent. 


THE  BRIDE. 

Wo  mifis  her  from  thoae  halls  of  mirth  ; 
Her  liuine  ii>  hy  a  calmer  hearth. 
Anil  gold  and  gems  iHi  longer  /traco 
The  lovchest  da\igUtor  of  hor  race ; 
S!io  dwells  in  a  sccluJod  spot, 
And  her  vain  kiiidreil  name  Imr  not. 
Save  to  deplore  in  baffled  pride 
Ihe  fortunes  of  the  exiled  pride. 

The  exquisite  and  tutored  song 
That  once  ontraaced  this  radiiviit  throng 
She  murmurs  uow  In  woodland  bowom, 
Amid  the  suirs,  and  trees,  and  fluvron;  ; 
Yut  ouo  shall  blt-ss  tlio.'io  siron  lays, 
And  in  tho-^e  dart  eyes  v,ariiily  i;aze, 
Aud  joyously  the  hours  ihall  gli  Jo 
O'er  the  fond  lover  aud  his  bride. 

Fair  girl,  rest  cjilmly  in  thy  bliss, 
Thou  >\  eri  not  formed  for  sctnea  like  this, 
For  fevcriuh  hope.";,  aud  jealous  fears. 
And  ho;irtlobS  smiles,  and  hjddoa  to;ir3  : 
TliT  gay  companions  mourn  thy  doom  ; 
Think  on  their  failing  smiles  and  bloom, 
I  heir  feelings  worn  and  spirits  tried, 
And  weep  for  them,  young,  happy  brido. 

F.^^  from  the  world's  deceitful  m.azo, 
Thine  are  culm  nights,  aud  peaceful  days: 
And  friundsldp's  smilo  and  love's  caress 
Hallow  iljy  hoUi.chold  happincas  ; 
Then  in  tliy  guarded  homo  remain, 
■\\'e  would  not  wit;h  thee  hero  again. 
And  cvur  may  good  angels  guide 
Thy  way  in  safety,  geutlo  brido' 


THE  MANX  BUDGET. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor's  annual  st-atemgnt  of 
revenue' aud  expenditure  for  the  yca\i  ending  the  31st 
March  last,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  last  year's  state- 
ment, and  an  approximate  estimate  for  the  year  com- 
mencing the  1st  of  April  last,  has  just  been  issued. 
From  it  we  learn  that  the  duty  upon  corn  has  been  al- 
together aboliehed  ;  the  sugar  duties  have  been  reduced 
until  their  burden  is  scarcely  felt,  aud  yet  his  Eicol- 
lencv,  in  the  opening  financial  statement,  shows  that 
the  C  ustoms  receipts  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of 
March,  1874,  were  X43.166  Os.  lid.,  as  against  fil, 679 
17s.  for  the  previous  year,  showing,  therefore,  uutwith- 
standing  the  reduction  in  the  sugar  duties,  an  increase 
of  about  £1,4S6.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugar 
was  equal  to  about  £l,24-lj;  consequently  £2,730  repre- 
sents what  would  have  been  the  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  increase  has  been  principally  upon 
spirits,  tea,  and  sugar. 


MR.  RUSKIN  ON  LECTURES. 
5Ir.  Chapman,  convener  of  the  Glasgow  Athenseum 
Lecture  Committee,  wrote  to  Mr.  Ruskin  recently 
asking  him  to  lecture  at  the  Atlienicuin  during  the 
wintes season.  Mr.  Ruskiu  has,  iu  reply,  written  tlie 
following  characteristic  letter,  dated  I-tome.  26th  May, 
1874:— 

'•  JI'V  Deak  Sir — I  have  your  obliging  letter,  but 
am  compelled,  by  increase  of  work,  to  cease  lecturing 
escept  at  Oxford — .and  practically  there  also — for,  in- 
deed, I  find  tbe  desire  of  audiences  to  be  audiences 
only  becoming  an  entirely  pestilent  charac-ter  of  the 
age.  Everybody  wants  to  hear — nobody  to  read — rio- 
. body  to  think.  To  bo  excited  for  an  hour — aud,  if 
possible,  amused — to  get  the  knowledge  it  has  cost  a 
man  half  his  life  to  gather,  first  sweetened  up  to  make 
it  palatable,  and  then  kneaded  into  the  smallest  pos- 
sible pills — and  to  swallow  it  homncopathically  and  be  i 
wise — this  is  thi;  passionate  desire  and  hope  of  | 
the  multitude  of  the  day.  It  is  not  to  be  ! 
done.  A  living  comment  quietly  given  to  a 
class  on  the  hook  they  are  e.irnestly  reading — this 
kind  of  "lecture  is  eternally  necessary  aud  whidesome  ; 
your  modern  fireworking,  smuoth-downy-ciirry-and- 
Btrawberry-ice-and-iuilk-puneh-altLigether-lcciure  is 
au  entirely  pestilent  and  almininable  vanity  ;  and  the 
miserable  death  of  poor  Dickens,  v.'hen  he  might  have 
been  writing  blessed  books  till  he  was  eighty,  but  for 
the  pestiferous  demand  of  tht;  mob,  its  .a  very  solemn 
warning  to  us  all.  if  we  would  take  it.  God  wiUiug,  I 
will  go  on  writini/,  and  as  well  as  I  can.  There  are 
three  volumes  pubhshijd  of  my  Oxford  lectures,  iu 
■■A'hich  every  sentence  is  set  down  as  carefully  as  may 
lie.  If  people  want  to  le.arn  fmm  mo,  let  them  read 
them  or  my  monthly  letter,  '  Flors  Clavigt'ra.'  If  t|>fy 
don't  care  for  these — I  don't  care  to  talk  them. — Truly 
yours, 

''  J.  EusiilN." 


The  raine  have  fairly  set  in  in  Bombay. 
The  first  bridge  built  over  the  Ganges  *in  Calcutta 
faasbeen  opened  for  traffio^ 


THE  ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD. 

Dr.  Cameron,  city  analyst,  dehvered  a  lecture,  Jun* 
Sth,  in  the  Illolesworth  Hall,  Molesworth-street,  on 
the  adulteration  of  foot!  and  drugs.  Tho  learned  lec- 
turer, who  was  received  with  applause,  commenced  his 
discour3<5  by  referring  to  the  several  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment and  to  the  statutes  of  foreign  countries  relating 
to  the  crime  of  adulterating  food  and  medicine.  In 
tho  Middle  Ages  persons  were  often  severely  punished 
fortius  offence  by  being  placed  in  the  pillory  and  im- 
prisoned. In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  a 
vendor  of  spurious  wine  ■«'as  compelled  to 
drink  a  large  quantity  of  it,  a  punish- 
ment which  had  a  spice  of  humour  iu  it, 
as  also  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  vendor  of 
putrid  food,  which  was  bmmed  under  hie  nose.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  fines  of  fi-oin  £"20  to 
£100  were  imposed  upon  persons  who  adulterated  bread 
with  alum  aud  sold  chemicals  to  brewers  to  be  used  as 
adulterants.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1860  that  a 
penal  Act  of  Parhament  was  passed  to  mitigate  the 
evils  consequent  on  the  adulteration  of  food,  and,  tliis 
.act  being  found  defective,  it  was  amended  by  another 
p.isscd  in  1872,  this  latter  act  being  now  worked  ex- 
tensively in  many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
it  was  in  some  respect  defective.  At  presjent  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  inves- 
tigating the  working  of  the  act,  and  the  lecturer 
was  to  attend  to  give  evidence  before  it.  The  de- 
fects of  the  Act  were  chiefly  as  regarded  the  appoint- 
ment of  inspectors  by  county  authorities — gramd  juries 
iu  Ireland  and  quarter  sessions  courts  in.  England. 
The  inspectors  who  procured  articles  for  ajjalysis  were 
obliged  to  biing  them  personally  to  the  a/jalyst.  As 
the  latter  often  resided  over  hundred  miles  from 
the  inspector  tho  greatest  inconvenience  obviously  re. 
suited.  The  lecturer  behoved  that  the  Constabulary  iu 
Ireland  would  soon  begin  to  work  the  act  vigorously, 
as  they  were  empowered  to  do  iu  virtue  of  theii 
capacity  as  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures. 
The  lecturer  then  described  the  different  forma 
of  adulteration  which  prevailed.  Ireland,  as  a  rule, 
■was,  indeed,  singularly  free  from  adulterated  food 
and  drugs.  xililk  was  generally  adulterated  with 
water,  and  seldom  with  anything  else.  Coffee  was 
adulterated  with  chicory,  burned  sugar,  and  burned 
biscuits  ;  mustard  with  turmeric,  flour,  and  red  pepper; 
tea  with  foreign  leaves,  exhausted  tea  leaves,  aud 
iron  filings  ;  wines  with  an  immense  variety  of  foreign 
matters  ;  bi'cid  with  alum  and  rice  flour  ;  rice  flout 
itself  with.  v,-hite  clay  ;  confections  ware  adulterated 
v.ith  clay,  piaster  of  Paris,  aud  coloured  poisonous 
pigments;  whiskey  w;i8  often  sold  when  it  was  quite 
fresh  and  mixed  with  fusil  oil,  which  was  a  maddening 
f.ubstance.  He  thought  the  Government  ought  to  re- 
piire  whiskey  to  be  iu  boud  tv/o  years  before  it  cotild 
le  taken  out,  so  that  in  tho  meantime  the  fusil  oil, 

lay  be  rendered  harmless. 


•  LONG  AGO. 

Lofig  ago; 
Yes,  1  know — 
■yon  think  to-night  of  a  fair,  fair  face 
And  .a  Cjuick,  light  step  aud  a  form  cjf  graeo. 
And  words  that  were  low,  an<l  eyes  that  w^re  blue, 
And  you  loolvcd  at  them,  and  they  looked  at  you. 
Long  ago,  long  ago. 

Long  ago; 

■i'es,  I  know — 
There  comes  the  thought  of  a  ruby  ring. 
And  ,an  old,  old  pong  that  you  u.ied  to  sing. 
And  orange  Idossoms  and  a  happy  bride. 
Anil  vows  that  you  took  at  the  even-tide, 
Long  ago,  long  ago. 

Long  nao; 

YeK,  I  know- 
There  comes  the  thought  of  a  aweot  caress, 
And  a  voice  th:it  -was  full  of  teudoruess. 
And  a.  l  o^ic-pink  ribbon  she  used  to  wear 
In  the  silken  depths  of  hor  golden  hair. 
Long  ago,  longago. 

Long  ago; 

Yes,  1  know — 
Tlicro  com'^s  *hu  tliought  of  her  ripe,  red  Ups, 
Anil  tlie  magic  touch  of  her  linger  tips. 
And  lici-  laugh  that  was  liko  a  running  rill. 
And  ;lie  cUnuing  clasp  of  hands  that  were  still 
Long  ago,  long  ago.  ■ 


At  the  London  Bankrupt  Court.  June  4,  the  failura 
was  announced  of  Messrs.  Oppenheim  and  Schi'oeder, 
merchants.  Liabilities,  £900,000  ;  estimated  assets, 
between  £700,000  and  £800,000.  Receiver  and  Buv 
nager  appointed. 


I 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

ViNOAjaET,  FOR  Cold  Fowl,  &c.— Chop  mint,  parsley, 
and  shalot ;  mis  vntL  unit,  oil,  aod  vinegar.  Serve  ia  a 
Scat. 

Buttered  Rice. — Wash  some  rice;  drain,  aad  put  it 
with  Bomo  new  milk,  „nough  juet  to  swell  it,  over  the 
are  ,  when  tender,  pour  oflf  th»»  ipilk,  and  add  a  bit  of 
butter,  a  little  sugar,  and  pounded  cinnamoa.  Shake 
it  to  prevent  it  from  burning,  and  serve. 

Plain  BoruiD  Rice  Puddikg. — Wash  Jib.  of  rice, 
tie  it  ia  a  pudtCng  cloth,  allowing  room  for  the  rice  to 
swell,  and  put  it  into  a  saucepan  of  cold  water  ;  boil  it 
gently  for  two  hours,  and  if,  after  a  time,  the  oloth 
seems  tied  too  loosely,  take  the  rice  up  and  tighten  the 
cloth.  Serve  with  sweet  melted  butter,  or  cold  butter 
and  sugar,  or  stewed  fruit,  jan:,  or  manpalade. 

CocuiiBER  Sacce. — Pare  the  cucumber*,  slice  and 
cut  them  in  small  pieces,  stew  them  in  thin  broth  or 
melted  butter  ;  when  boiled  tender  enough,  press  them 
'ferough  a  sieve  into  melted  butter,  stir  and  heat  it  up. 
This  may  be  seasoned  with  mace,  putmeg,  lemon  peel, 
ind  finely -grated  bam, 

LtMON"Ho:N£YCOMB. — Sweeten  the  juice  of  a  lemon 
to  your  taste,  and  put  it  in  the  dish  that  you  serve  it 
ji.  Mix  the  white  of  an  egg  that  is  beaten  with  a  pint 
>f  rich  cream  and  a  Uttle  sugar  ;  whisk  it,  and  as  the 
froth  rises  put  it  on  the  lemon-juice.  Do  it  the  day 
before  it  is  to  be  used. 

Ak  Easy  Way  of  Makdjo  a  Tipsy  Cake. — Soak 
12  small  sponge  cakes,  which  should  be  stale,  in  a 
little  raisin  wine  ;  arrange  them  on  a  deep  glass  dish 
in  four  layers,  putting  a  layer  of  jam  between  each, 
and  pour  round  them  a  pint  of  custard,  decorating  the 
top  ^\-ith  cut  preserved  fruit. 

A  Pleas.o-'T  Drink. — Put  a  teacupful  of  cranber- 
ries into  a  cup  of  watei,  and  mash  them.  In  the 
sieantime  boil  two  quarts  of  water  with  one  large 
spoonful  of  oatmeal  and  a  bit  of  lemon-peel  ;  then 
idd  the  cranberries,^iud  as  much  fine  Lisbon  sugar  as 
shall  leave  a,  smart  flavour  of  the  fruit  ;  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  sherry  or  less,  according  to  taste  ;  boil 
all  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain  off. 

Apricots  in  Brandy. — Wipe,  weigh,  and  pick  the 
fruit,  and  have  ready  a  quarter  of  the  weight  of  fine 
sugar  in  powder.  Put  the  fruit  into  an  ice  pot  that 
shuts  very  close  ;  throw  the  sugar  over  it,  and  then 
cover  the  fruit  with  brandy.  Between  the  top  and 
cover  of  the  pot  put  a  piece  of  double-cap  paper.  Set 
the  pot  in  a  saucepan  of  water,  put  it  on  the  fire,  let 
it  remain  until  the  brandj'  be  as  hot  as  you  can  pos- 
sibly bear  to  put  your  finger  in,  but  it  must  not  boU. 
Put  the  fruit  in  a  pan,  and  pour  the  brandy  on  it. 
When  cold  put  a  bladder  over,  and  tie  it  down  tight. 

Peaches  in  BnAj;DY. — Gather  peaches  before  they 
are  quite  ripe,  prick  them  with  a  large  needle,  and  rub 
off  the  down  with  a  pi^ce  of  flannel.  Pass  a.quill  care- 
fully round  the  stone  to  loosen  it.  Put  them  into  a 
large  preseixiug  pan,  with  c<ild  water,  rather  more  than 
enough  to  cover  them,  and  let  it  gradually  beco;-ne 
scalding  hot.  If  the  water  does  more  than  simmer 
very  gently,  or  the  tire  be  fierce,  the  fruit  is  likely  to 
crack.  When  they  are  tender,  4i£t  them  carefully  out 
and  fold  them  in  flannel  or  a  soft  ttiblecloth  in  several 
folds,  l^ave  ready  a  quart,  or  more  as  the  peaches  re- 
quire, of  the  best  brandy,  and  dissolve  in  it  ten  ounces 
of  powdered  sugar.  When  they  are  cold,  put  them  in 
a  glass  jar,  and  pour  the  brandy  and  sugar  over.  Cover 
with  leather  or  bladder.  Apricots  and  plums  may  be 
done  as  abo\  e. 

Veal  a^d  Ham  Pie. — Cut  two  lbs.  of  veal  cutlet 
into  nice  square  pieces,  and  put  a  layer  of  them  at  the 
bottom  of  a  pie  dish  ;  sprinkle  over  them  some  minced 
savoury  herbs,  a  gi-ate  of  nutmeg,  a  little  pounded 
mace,  pepper,  and  salt  to  taste,  a  httle  lemon  peel 
finely  minced,  and  the  yolk  of  hard-boUed  eggs  cut  in 
slices.    Cut  half  a  lb.  of  boiled  ham  very  thin,  and  put 
a,  layer  of  this  inj;  proceed  in  this  until  the  dish  is  full, 
60  arranging  that  the  ham  cqmes  to  the  top.    Lay  a 
puff-paste  on  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  pour  in  about 
half  a  pint  of  ^\  ater,  cover  with  crust,  ornament  it 
with  leaves,  brush  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  ap  egg  and 
bake  ia  a  well-heated  oven  for  one  to  one  and  a  half 
hour,  or  longer  should  the  pie  be  very  large.  When  it 
is  taken  out  of  the  oven  pour  in  at  the  top.  through  a 
funnel,  nearly  a  h  pint  of  strong  gra\'^'.    This  should 
be  made  sufficiently  good  that  when  cold  it  may  cut 
in  a  firm  jelly.    Ihis  pie  iiiay  be  vnry  much  enriched 
by  -ulding  a,  few  mu»lnooms,  oysters,  or  sweetbreads, 
liia  seasoning  should  not  exceed  the  following  pro- 
portion:— Tw.  tnUesp  .oniuls  of  minced  savoury  herbs, 
quarter  of  a  teaspoauiul  (if  grated  nutmeg,  two  blades 
of  pounded  mace,  and  a  strip  of  lemon-poel.  The  yolks 
•f  two  hard-boiled  eggs  will  be  sufficient. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


Hardy  OflNAMENT.Vi.  Treks  .o"D  Shrcbs. — Care- 
fully attend  to  all  recently  transplanted  shrubs  and 
trees,  so  that  they  may  not  sufier  from  drought.  This 
is  the  only  cause  from  which  disaster  may  be  antici- 
pated in  transplanting  evergreens  at  a  late  period  in 
spring.  We  cannot  wholly  obviate  the  e%'ils  of  exces- 
sivts  aridity,  but  we  can  mitigate  them  to  such  a  degree 
by  artificial  watering  that  success  is  certain  if  the 
plants  are  lifted  with  due  care  and  the  ground  rightly 
prepared  for  their  reception.  A  copious  watering  at 
the  roots  when  planted,  and  a  good  mulching  of  litter 
or  half-decomposed  leaves,  is  all  that  is  wanted  in  most 
cases,  except  the  soil  be  of  the  most  gravelly  descrip- 
tion, and  the  drought  most  severe  and  protracted.  For 
the  rest  a  syi-inging  night  and  morning  in  dry  weather 
is  safe  tUl  they  establish  themselves,  which  they  ^'ery 
quickly  do  at  this  season  of  tho  year.  See  that  all 
trees  and  shrubs  requiring  support  are  kept  perfectly 
fast  in  their  positioQs,  and  that  any.  which  may  have 
broken  loose  from  their  fastenings  have  the  disturbed 
earth  trodden  firmly  up  to  the  stem  again.  All 
pruning  should  be  brought  to  a  close  as  early  as 
possible,  e:icept  what  may  be  needful  in  the  case  of 
young  conifera},  such  as  deodars,  Wellingtonias,  &c.,  of 
pyramidal  habit,  and  hollies  or  any  others  of  similar 
form.  These  should  have  no  attention  given  them  for 
some  time  yet,  in  the  way  of  pipching  back  over- 
luxuriant  laterals  and  cutting  out  duphcate  leaders. 
Use  the  knife  as  little  as  possible,  but  by  means  of  the 
finger  and  thimib  keep  all  irrcgiilarifics  dovm.  Titia 
out  fuchsias  that  are  overcrowded.  Clematis  and  other 
chmbers  should  be  regulated  and  trained  in  whatever 
form  may  be  desired.  All  haH-hardy  shrubs  in  pots 
should  be  turned  out-of-doors  in  sheltered  places, 
plunging  their  pots,  so  as  to  prevent  extremes  of 
drought  injurin;^  them.  Standard  laurustinus  and  all 
such  suffer  vei-y  much  vrhea  their  pots  are  left  exposed 
to  the  sua  and  dj-jring  v.-indE.  They  are  better  turned 
out  of  their  pots  and  planted  than  left  to  the  chances 
of  insufficient  water  being  given,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  with  such  things.-*- lY.  Sutherlcnd . 

Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden". — Shading,  watering, 
pegging,  and  pinching,  are  now  the  order  of  the  day,  and,  if 
success  is  desiivvd,  must  be  unremittingly  attended  to. 
Good  plants  and  planting,  faultless  arrangements  as 
regards  colour,  height,  &c.,  is  of  little  use  if  the  whole 
are  allowed  to  become  matted  together.  In  geometrical 
designs,  the  Unes  of  colour  should  be  \\'ell-defined,  and 
kept  even  in  height,  and  if  level  suriaces  are  objected  to, 
they  are  easily  broken  by  introducing  a  few  tall-grow- 
ing plants,  such  as  acacia  lophantha,  palias,  dracienas, 
yuccas,  and  echeveria  metallica,  judiciously  used. 
These  plants  effectually  break  the  monotony  of  formal 
arrangements,  and  lend  grace  and  beauty  to  the  stiii'sst 
design*  Personally  we  are  fond  of  this  mode  of 
planting,  and  would  recommend  those  who  are  tired 
of  scarlet,  yellow,  and  blue,  with  all  the  attendant  gau- 
diness  and  dissatisfaction,  to  try  it.  Even  in  arrange- 
ments where  no  formality  exists  we  practise  it.  To 
give  an  example  ; — We  have  some  oblong  beds,  12  feet 
by  6  feet,  planted  wth  verbena  purple  king,  inter- 
mixed with  variegated  pelargonium  mangle.sii,  and 
thi'ough  the  centre  are  three  plants;,  equidistant,  of 
acacia  lophantha,  the  upright  growth  and  fern-like 
foliage  of  which  add  wonderfully  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  arrant'cmeut.  To  prevent  injury  from  wind 
and  rain,  as  soon  as  planted  stake  and  tie  castor-oil 
plants,  Wigandias,  solanuras,  India-iubbers,  tobaccos, 
giant  hemp,  and,  indeed,  all  plants  likely  to  beinjm'ed 
if  not  staked.  If  the  stock  of  subtropieals  is  short, 
and  the  most  is  required  to  be  made  of  them,  a  very 
good  plan  is  to  plant  thinly,  and  cover  the  surface  of 
the  bed  with  sedum  glaucum  or  h%'idum.  One  of  the 
best  beds  we  ever  had  was  a  '"makeshift"  composed  of 
seven  plants  of  Wigaudia  caraca^aua,  with  gi  ouadwork 
of  sedum  lividum.  Another  tuue,  being  short  of  al- 
teruantlieras  to  complete  aa  arrangement,  we  planted 
them  very  thinly,  and  ptricked  out  amoagst  them 
senium  glaucum  ;  aad  this  arrangement  was  so  telling 
that  it  led  to  our  adopting  this  mode  of  planting  from 
choice.  Herbaceous  plants,  such  as  phloxes,  pyre- 
thrums,  poteutillas,  astei's  (!Michaelmus  dwsies),  re- 
quu-e  tying  up  and  thinning  out.  This  department  of 
the  flower  garden  is  too  frequently  ueglect;(d,  but 
ought  not  to  be,  as  it  pays  good  interest  for  any  la- 
bour bestowed.  Annuals  have,  since  the  rain,  made 
rapid  progress,  and  if  cxpectid  to  be  good  they  .should 
bo  well  thir.ncd  out. 

Pen.nv  Ba.n'K,  l;'  auJ  SivJ  Wineta\'ora-strcct — ^Bauk  Enurs 
every  day  from  ID  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Ou  Monday,  Wcilnesday. 
and  Saturday  Evenings,  from  7  to  9.  £b  per  Cent,  on  Do- 
posits  of  £5. 


FACETLf:. 


What  is  that  which  we  all  eat  and  drink,  though  it  is 
sometimes  a  man  and  sometimes  a  womau  ?   A  toast. 

Why  should  a  tanaer  make  a  good  chemist  ?  Bs- 
cause  he  understands  ox  (h)ide3. 

Why  ie  Ireland  like  a  bottle  of  wine  ?  BecauBe  it 
has  a  Cork  ia  it. 

Why  ia  a  well- trained  horse  like  a  benevolent  man  1 
Because  he  stops  at  the  sound  of  woe. 

Why  is  the  port  of  Pl--mouth  hke  a  wonderful 
phenomenoa  ia  acoustics  Becau.'s  it  iucludes  a  part 
of  the  sea  called  the  Souad,  and  that  is  the  only  sound 
you  can  see. 

AVhea  may  a  man  be  considered  over  head  and  ears 
in  .debt  ''    Wbea  he  owes  for  his  wig. 

AVhy  is  ^ve  hke  a  potatoe  ]    Because  it  springs 
from  the  eyes. 

Why  are  giants  like  the  god  of  marriage  ?  Because 
they  are  high  men  (Hymen). 

Why  is  a  goo.seberry-bush  like  a  cemetery  ?  Eecaus; 
it  is  a  berry-in-giound. 

>Vhat  is  that  which  no  man  ever  yet  did  sse, 
Which  never  •was,  but  always  is  to  be  ] 

To-morrow. 

Why  is  the  last  horse  of  a  string  like  the  acceptor 
a  bill  ?    Because  it  is  the  endorser  (end  horse  .'sir). 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  Piince  of  Wales, 
a  man  with  a  bald  head,  an  orphan,  aad  a  gorilla  ' 
The  Prince  of  Wales  is  an  heir  apparent,  a  man  with  a 
bald  head  has  no  hair  apparent,  aa  orphan  has  n£'er  a 
parent,  and  the  gorilla  has  an  'airy  paren*  . 

part  of  a  foot  v.'ith  judgment  transpose, 

And  the  answer  you  U  had  jutt  under  your  nose. 

Inch — chin. 

When  does  a  man  sit  down  to  a  aiScnchoIy  des- 
sert ?    When  he  sits  dov.-a  to  wine  and  oine. 

What  animal  took  most  luggage  into"  the  a:;3c,  and 
which  took  the  least ;  The  elephant,  who  took  hi? 
truak,  while  the  fos  aad  the  cock  had  only,  a  brush 
aad  a  comb  betweea  them. 

Ifjia  egg  could  speak,  what  preserve  would  it  name? 
Ma-me-laid  (marmalade). 

"What  was  the  name  of  Pontius  Pilate's  great  grand- 
mother's straw  bonnetmaker  ?  Nobody  kaoVs. 

Why  is  a  street  door  like  a  beer  bjuel  '  Be-ri use 
it  is  oftea  tapped. 

^\'h^n  w.iiking  through  a  field  of  whea  t , 
I  picted  up  something  good  to  eat ; 
'T"'as  neither  tib.h,  flcs.ii.  fowl,  nor  bone  ; 
1  kept  it  till  it  ran  alone  ". 

An  egg. 

\^'here  should  a  starviag  man  be  sent  to  '  Hungary 

Perfect  with  a  head,  perfect  withcut  a  head  ;  peV= 
feet  without  a  tail,  perfe'  t.  with  a  tail ,  perfect  with 
either,  neither,  or  both  ;'    A  wig. 

Why  is  the  Hebrew  ^^firsuasion  the  best  of  all  per- 
suasions '    Because  it  admits  of  ao  gammon. 

How  can  you  make  a  taU  man  short  ?  Borrow  fir* 
pounds  of  him. 

What  is  the  difference  between  reckless  speculatiioc 
aud  a  slice  of  bacoa  ?  Oae  is  a  rash  thiag,  the  other 
a  rasher. 

Whea  is  aa  ofScer  like  a  defunct  sheep  ?  When  he's 

quartered. 

Why  is  it  impossible  for  a  person  who  lisps  to  be- 
lieve ia  the  existeace  of  youag  ladies  .-'  Because  h? 
calls  e\-ery  miss  a  myth.  ' 

Why  is  aa  old  chair  that  has  a  aew  bottom  put  tc 
it  Uke  a  paid  biU  ■  Because  it  has  been  re-seated  (re- 
ceipted''. 

A  woman  who  had  recently  Lad  her  butter  seized 
at  the  market  for  short  weight  gave  as  a  reason  that 
the  cow  from  which  the  butter  was  made  ■n-as  subjer* 
to  a  cramp,  aad  that  caused  the  butter  to  shrink 
weight. 

1  A  C-UEER  jLis-tase. — The  Oiwego  Times  says  .—A 
!  prominent  moneyed  man"  ia  th\s  city,  vho  had  in- 
\e.>ted  quite  largely  in  the  bonds  of  a  neighbouring 
towa,  cut  off  the  April  coupons  of  a  certain  deaoaiia- 
atioa,  aud  placed  them  with  a  bauk  iu  this  city.  The 
biak..  of  course,  seat  them  to  I-Tew  York  tor  payment. 
In  a  few  days  the  bank  oncers  were  surprised  by  the 
return  of  the  coupoas  %vi:h  word  thatfthey  would  be 
paid  whca  due."'  Oa  examining  them,  it  was  found 
that  they  were  payable  in  1SS7.  The  sa  ae  aoistake. 
of  course,  occurs  iu  all  ths  bonds  of  that  denomination 
■;'f  that  issue.  The  pnn"  er  jsauc  a  mist  ake  by  tho  use 
of  a  wrong  figure,  and  t'Qit  ic  hcv  a  certain  rich  man 
must  "  hold  oa"  for  a  while  befoie  he  gets  'ais  April 
iat'.rest. 

PeRamdL'Laiok^ . — p.  Ledvridse,  manufacturer,  32  .A.ruicnf- 
I  street,  aud 32  Lower  Ormond-quay.  >'  E.— Repairs  promptly 
executed.  1 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hcnrr  Vriird  BeecLsr  aars  hi  — oui  J  rather  bs  the 
dead  Lifingstcce  than  the  "Wolseley. 

"The  DuoheSs  of  Edinburgh  Trunk"  is  out  in 
Affleriot  as  a  rival  to  the  "  Saratoga." 

Eighiy-tv/o  cities  of  Germany  now  boast  of  cre- 
mation societies, 

WTien  cremation  comes  into  rc jue  the  goal  of  life 
vill  not  he  the  ^rave,  but  the  cren. 

Captain  Sir  John  GloTer,  G.C.M.G.,  has  left  London 
for  the  Ccntiuer.t,  for  tho  benefit  of  his  health. 

•  A  ne^  iveeklV  threepenny  nevrspaper  is  announced, 
called  the  City  Paper  and  Business  Chronicle. 

This  year  the  value  of  plush  used  for  making  hats 
iras  only  £773.  ■svherc^s  in  the  corresponding  period 
the  preceding  year  it  was  £14.742. 

A  monthly  journal  for  commercial  travellers,  called 
ihe  Commercial  TravcUtrs'  Meview,  is  now  published  in 
E^eston. 

Messrs.  Elellaway  and  Co.,  10  "Warwick-lane,  an- 
notmc?  a  new  weekly  penny  religious  paper,  called  the 
Bille  Echo. 

Messrs.  Morg.an  and  Hebron,  of  Welbeck-street,  are 
Bbout  to  start  a  new  quarterly  magazine,  entitled  May- 
fair. 

The  S}..ffictd  Times  (until  recently  published  as  the 
Shejfidd  Times  and  Iris  by  Messrs.  Leader  and  Sons) 
has  ceased  to  exist.  - 

The  r^ev.  E.  T.  Lowe,  the  *ell-kno'wn  author  of 
"  Flora  of  Maderia,"  was  among  the  passengers  who 
lest  their  hves  in  the  recent  •svreck  of  the  Liberia. 

A  new  monthly  publioution,  devoted  to  the  interests 
vi  secondhand  booksellers  r.iid  bookbuyers,  will  be 
commenced  in  Jul",  to  be  called  the  Lim  ara  Mart. 
t  A  bill  faci'ititting  thtf  dissolution  of  polygamous 
marriages  in  Utali,  United  States,  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  WtcMy  Cartoon  is  the  name  of  a  small  folio 
penny  paper  which  ha.?  been  started  during  the  month, 
contaiiiing  cartoijfes  relative  to  passing  tvonts. 

Pleuro-;>ueunionia,  which  broke  out  a  fewweeks  ago 
in  Eoss-ihiro,  is  on  the  increase  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Two  children,  one  aged  sis  months  and  the  other 
two  years,  have  been  drowned  at  Liverpool,  in  tubs  of 
water,  which  had  been  left  carelessly  in  the  way. 

The  Binnlnghain  Neics  says  that  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore, 
member  for  IXorth  Shropshire,  will  shortly  be  raised 
to  the  peerage. 

The  Li  ndon  LaiMrn,  a  weekly  exhibition,  social 
political,  and  otherwise,  is  the  title  of  a  journal  an- 
nounced this  week.  ' 

The  Coc?erTativ€s  of  Denbigh  have  iubacribed  and 
forwarded  th»  sum  of  £1,100  to  the  Hon.  George  T. 
Kenyon  (tlie  defeated  candidate  at,  the  last  election), 
towards  d-fiaying  his  election  espenscG.  , 

The  gre.it  districts  of  Benat,  Yarand,  and  Szerud- 
varhelg,  in  Hungary,  have  been  inundated  by  the  over- 
flowing of  tho  Theiss,  Kveroes,  and  Tetnes  rivers. 
Many  villages  have  been  destroyed. 

Soiie  hundreds  of  petitions  have  been  signed  in 
England,  within  the  la^-t  eight  days,  in  favour  of  an 
extension  of  hours,  and  otherwise  more  or  less  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Government  Licensing  BOL 

On  account  of  the  cost  of  transferring  prisoners  under 
short  sentences  from  Thurles  to  the  jail  at  Nen.agh 
the  ratepayer.-;  of  the  former  place  are  seeking  to  Lave 
Lhfir  bridewell  converted  into  a  district  prison. 

About  50  of  the  Oxford  undergraduates  aie  now  en- 
g.-iged  on  the  new  road  in  the  adjacent  village  of 
Hiockse)'.  The  "  Euskin  digging"  scheme  does  not 
find  muth  favour  with  the  citizens. 

The  Pays  states  that  if  Prince  Napoleon  offers  him- 
Brli  .'.s  a  c.nididato  at  the  next  elections  he  will  meet 
j.o  more  detei-rained  adversaries  than  the  supporters  of 
the  Prince  Imperial. 

The  Slamfiml  Mercury  savs  it  has  reliable  authority 
for  stating  that  Mr.  V.  D.  H.  Cary-Elwes  (late  High. 
Sheriff  for  the  county/  and  Mrs.  Cary-Elwes  have  been 
received  into  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Four  beys,  the  eldest  only  14,  Trere  convicted  of 

•  'i  unkenni'Sg  by  the  Sheffield  magistrates  on  Saturday. 
.  i:(:y  v.-ert»  fined  iis.  each,  and  ordered  to  be  whipped. 

Lnura  Fair,  the  California  mnrderes.s,  freed  by  a  sym- 
I-r^tluitic  j;;ry,  publishes  a  card  in  which  she  says  :  "  I 
rh.ill  deiDAnd  a  humble  apology  from  each  pejson 
uii'  v  ilia  rlarefl  to  traduce  my  character." 

The  total  amount  of  public  money  Toted  in  the 
C  'Uir;iitt<>»  of  supply  on  Monday  night  amounted  to 
£3,781,343.  The  Government  propose,  if  possible,  on 
)"i  iilay  next  to  take  the  vote  for  Queen's  College  in 
Ireland,  as  also  votes  for  th«  Poat-otfice  suad  Tslearaph 


services.  Lord  Sandon  (Mce-President  of  the  Council) 
will  propose  the  education  vote  for  England  at  the 
earlie.-^t  possible  moment. 

TheDukeof  Bedford  has  givcn"£;00  to  the  Council- 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

Oalir/nani  states  that  the  health  of  M.  Guizot  con- 
tinues to  improve.    He  stul  remains  at  Val-Riehter. 

Mr.  Milbiim,  a  compositor  in  the  Times  office,  who 
recently  produced  a  set  of  vei  ses  in  honour  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  I>uke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  has  re- 
ceived an  autograph  letter  of  thanks  f  rofn  the  JEtnpress 
of  Euseia. 

Among  the  new  limited  liability  companies  which 
have  been  registered  during  the  last  month  is  the 
Tower  Hamlets'  Conservative  Newspaper  Company 
(Limited),  with  a  capital  of  £500,  in  500  shares  of  £1 
each. 

At  the  recent  cojipetition  for  second-class  clerk- 
ships in  the  Civil  Service  the  Irish  and  Scotch  candi- 
dates wore  most  remarkably  successful.  Of  those  ex, 
mined  in  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  only  four  succeeded 
whilst  the  remaining  thirty-seven  winners  passed  the 
orde.al  in  London. 

The  Gennan  Society  for  Polar  Exploration  has 
purchased  the  harbour  of  Kristvig;  on  the  Island  of 
Averio,  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  m.Tking  this  in  future  the  starting-point  of 
German  explorations  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

Th;  Government  have  dellnittly  decided  not  to 
bring  in  the  Borough  Funds  Bill,  the  Mcmclcstur  Guar- 
dian states;  and,  further,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the 
matter  being  taken  up  this  year  by  a  private  member. 

The  Eoyal  Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  case  of 
officers  alleging  that  they  have  been  injured  by  the 
abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army,  has  presented  its 
report  to  the  War  OiRce  ;  but  it  will  be  some  days  or 
a  week  before  it  will  be  communicated  to  ParHa- 
ment. 

The  Militia  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardv, 
repeals  the  Militia  Pay  Acts  of  1S03  and  1869,  and 
gjves  power  to  her  Majesty  to  regulate  the  militia,  with 
respect  to  pay,  promotion,  and  general  government,  by 
warrant  and  regulation,  iu  the  same  manner  as  the  re- 
gular forces. 

It  is  stated  that  a  small  cylindrical  point  of  steel 
when  made  to  rotate  upon  glass  in  such  a  manner  that 
its  Ipngitudinal  axis  shall. make  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
with  the  surface  of  the  glass,  approaches  in  effect  so 
nearly  to  that  of  the  real  diamond  that  it  is  a  very 
cheap  and  eSfective  substitute  as  a  glass  cutter. 

An  attempt  is  about  to  be  made  to  establish  a  Civil 
Ser\'ice  Benevolent  Fund,  and  already  such  eminent 
officials  as  Mr.  Greg,  of  the  Stationery  Office  ;  Mr. 
Clode,  of  the  War  Office  ;  and  Mr.  Eowsell,  of  the 
Admiralty,  have  consented  to  act  on  the  comtnittee. 
Mr.  Shairp,  of  the  Admiralty,  is  Idndly  acting  as 
secretary.  The  project  seems  to  us  to  deserve  the 
best  consideration  of  the  Ser%'ice. 

The  long-talked  of  tunnel  beneath  the  bed  of  the 
Mersey,  between  Liverpool  and  the  Cheshire  coast, 
seems,  at  length,  likely  to  be  made.  The  sinking  of 
the  shaft  on  the  Liverpool  side  is  to  begin  very 
shortly.  It  is  expected  that  from  three  to  four  years 
will  be  requhed  for  the  completion  of  the  under- 
taking. 

Having  lost  in  bet*  upon  the  Derby,  Thomas  Ste- 
phens, a  clerk,  was  unableto  hand  over  to  hisemployers, 
Messrs.  Eeddan  and  Co.,  drapers,  London,  certain 
moneys  which  he  had  received  on  their  account.  He  was 
recommended  to  mercy  at  the  Marlborough  Police- 
court,  London,  and  then  sentenced  to  three  months' 
hard  labour. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitafa  Board 
of  Works  a  letter  was  read  from  the  City  Commission 
of  Sewera  stating  that-they  will  contribute  £180,000 
ina!dt)f  certain  street-  improvements  which  are  pro- 
posed to  be  made-  in  the  M-.-tropolitan  Inner  Circle 
Completion  and  Ea.stei  n  Extension  Railv,-ay  Bill. 

Mr.  Allen,  the  Sheffield  analyst,  stated"  before  the 
Committee  on  Food  Adulteration  that  one  packet  of 
tea  e.xamined  by  him  was  found  to  contain  (JO  per 
cent,  of  insoUubie  matter.  He  further  mentioned  his 
belief  that  there  is  a  factory  at  Shangliai  for  the  con- 
version of  exhausted  tea  leaves  into  a  spurious  kind 
of  tea. 

New  Scp.gical  IxvKNTiox.':.-»-One  of  the  mo.'it  useful 
of  recent  surgical  inventions  is,  gay.s  the  Jolin  Bull,  the 
laryngoscope.  By  moans  of  it  not  only  can  the  medi- 
cal man  see  the  interior  of  the  patient's  larynx,  ljut  the 
patient  can  see  it  for  himself.  ■  This  is  done  simply  by 
an  arrangement  of  reflectors,  mirrors,  and  lights.  Its 
usefulness  in  diGC.ases  of  the  throat,  such  .as  croup  and 
aneurism,  is  very  great.  To  be  able  to  tell  for  certain 
that  such  •  disease  exists  by  actually  seeing,  instead  of 


merely  guessing  at  it  from  symptoms  more  or  less  ca- 
pricious,  is  an  enormous  advantage.  A  similar  appa- 
ratus has  been  invented  for  seeing  the  interior  of  the 
nose,  where  troublesome  though  less  serious  diseases 
arise.  Thus  every  year  the  surgeon  is  able  to  walk 
more  by  sight,  which  in  all  matters  of  science  is  the 
only  sure  Walking. 

Mr.  J.  M.  EiiLLEW. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Freemasons,  held  on  Wednesday  night  at 
the  Freemasons'  Hall,  a  sum  of  £20  wai?  granted  to- 
wards the  sum  now  being  raised  for  the  celebrated 
reader,  Mr.  J.  M.  Bellew. 

SwEeimNO  Salt  FonK. — For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  obhged  to  use  salt  pork,  t'a©  following  plan 
improves  it  wonderfully.  Cut  as  mcsny  shces  as  will 
be  required  for  breakfast  the  evening  previous  and 
soak  tiU  morning  in  sweet  milk  and  water.  Then 
rinse  tiU  the  water  is  clear,  and  fry.  It  is  very  nearly 
as  good  as  fresh  pork.  For  a  change,  rolling  it  in  com 
meal  is  a  good  imitation  of  fresh  fish. 

A  Waexhco  to  Pubuca>'s. — Mr.  Isaac  Spooner, 
stipendiaiy  magistrate  for  South  Staffordshire,  sitting 
in  Wolverhampton,  has  fined  a  publican  of  that  town, 
named  DanielEudge,  lOiand  costs,  for  betting  and  re- 
ceiving stakes  (upon  the  Derby)  in  his  house,  the  Tiger 
Inn,  Church-street,  on  Sunday,  the  17th  of  May.  The 
penalty  was  the  highest  that  could  be  imposed  for  a 
titst  otfence.  Mr.  Spooner  said  he  knew  two  youfig 
men  who  had  been  made  outcases  in  Wolverhampton 
by  betting  in  pubhc  houses.  In  every  subsequent  case 
he  should  not  only  impose  a  similar  fine,  but  likewiso 
endorse  the  license. 

GovERSitFNT  FACTORrcs  BiLL. — At  a  meeting  the 
Glasgow  Chamber  of  Comtaerce  has  discussed  the  Go- 
vernment Factories  BLIL  The  measure  *a«  severely 
criticised,  on  the  ground  that  the  reduction  of  thehoura 
of  women  and  yoimg  persons  was  uncalled  for  ;  that 
it  meant  that  the  hours  of  men  engaged  in  the  same 
employment  would  be  shortened,  and  that  the  first 
effects  of  the  measure  would  be  to  decrease  the  profits, 
and  its  ultimate  result  the  reduction  of  wages.  The 
opinion  was  generally  espressed  that  the  measure 
would  be  injurious  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
country  in  respect  that  foreign  nations  would  have 
greater  advantages  for  oompetition.  The  Chamber  re- 
solved to  memorialize  the  Government  not  to  allow  the 
'  bill  to  pass.  It  was  agreed  to  petition  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  of  Sales. 

C.^tA-MiTY  AT  SfiA.— The  Captain  of  the  ship  Cotopaxi, 
which  has  arrived  at  Quebec  from  London,  re{>orts  that 
on  the  loth  April  a  vessel  was  sighted  on  her  beam 
ends,  with  her  foretopsails  blowing  in  rags  and  zoaia 
one  set.  Ran  down  towards  her,  and  when  within  half 
a  mile  saw  the  vessel  go  down  suddenly.  Cruised 
about  for  an  hour  in  hopes  of  saving  anyone  who  might 
be  on  spars  or  lifebuoys,  as  no  boat  could  live  in  tha 
sea  that  was  on  at  the  time.  On  the  llth  April  the 
Cotopasi  was  struck  by  a  heavy  eea,  which  carried 
away  figurehead  and  headrail,  started  bowsprit,  broke 
foretopgallant  mastj  and  carried  away  forecastle  hatch, 
filling  the  forecastle  with  water.  Severalicebergs  were 
passed  on  the  voyage,  and  on  May  19  a  sunken  steamer 
was  sighted  off  Metis.  ^ 

Four  Pursoss  BCRited  for  "Soroert. — Papers  from 
Mexico  contain  the  following  extraordinary  item  of 
news  Senor  CastiUa,  alcalde  of  Jacobo,  in  the  state 
of  Sinalo,  has  officially  repoi-ted  to  the  prefect  of  his 
district  that  on  April  4th  he  arrested,  tried,  and 
burned  alive  Jos6  JIaria  Bonilla  and  his  wife  Diega, 
for  sorcery,  it  having  being  proved  that  they  had  be- 
witched one  Silvestei-e  .^acarias.  The  day  before  the 
execution  Citizen  Porras,  as  a  final  test,  made  Zacarigs, 
whom  they  were  said  to  have  bewitched,  swallow  three 
draxights  of  blessed  water,  whereupon  the  latter 
vomited  fragments  of  a  blanket  and  bunches  of  hair." 
The  official  Dairio  confirms  the  repoit  of  the  out- 
rage, and  adds  tli.it  the  otlicer  has  since  been  com- 
pelled t-.>  burn  another  old  woman  an(l  her  son  for  tho 
same  catvio. 

.\  Fa-shioXable  SHorLiFTEP..— An  elegantly-dressed 
lady,  naiiitnl  ilary  Anne  Shaw,  wife  of  Captain  Shaw, 
loil^m.g  in  "Wusbington-terrace,  a  most  fashionable  lo- 
cality iu  N|Orth  Shield.-?,  was  on  Friday  charged  before 
the  South  Shields  magistrates  with  shoplifting.  Tho 
prisoner  visited  South  Shields,  and  went  into  several 
ot  the  leading  drapers'  shops  to  make  purchases,  and 
on  her  leaving  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  stolen 
several  largo  ro)l«  of  valuable  silk  and  satin  ribbons, 
stockings,  scarfs,  and  a  lady's  bag,  which  were  found 
in  her  possession  when  .apprehended.  No  cause  could 
be  as'^igned  for  her  extraordinary  conduct,  and  the 
magistrates  remanded  her  that  inquiries  nuKht  be 
I  made  respecting  her. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
*»*  Letters  aro  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days 
after  they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
number,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over.  f 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  coutribu- 
tions  ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  aro 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  wo  taiie  every  care  to  return  thorn 
safely  if  found  unsuitable. 

A  CotiNTET  Lad..— Your  letter  is  quite  correctly  writ- 
ten and  your  meaning  is  clear. 

-11.  R.  R,  D.D.— To  send  poems  which  have  already 
appeared  in  print  for  insertipn  would  bo  quite  dis- 
honest. It  does  not  matter  that  they  are  your  own 
or  that  you  never  were  paid  for  them. 

Asphalt. — Laying  down  so  much  asphalt  as  you  say 
you  require  is  not  to  be  done  by  an  amateur- 
Employ  a  skilled  person — it  will  be  far  cheaper; 
your  own  work  -will  probably  break  up  in  a  few 
days. 

J rsTiMA. — The  dra-wing  paper  would  be  hardly  suitable 
for  its  purpose  after  you  had  removed  the  ink  stains. 
The  best  way  to  remove  ink  from  paper  is  to  apply  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  tin  (two  drachms),  water 
(4  drachma)  ;  apply  with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  and 
when  the  Btain  is  gone  pass  the  paper  through 
water.  On  the  whole  we  would  rather  lose  the 
paper  and  buy  new  stufF,  except  in  the  case  of 
books. 

Daist  wants  to  know  how  to  remove  stains  from 
mo'amingdre?,ses_    Boil  a'Tiandful  of  fig  leaves  in 
two  quart's  of.  water  until  reduced  to  a  pint.  Eom- 
b.-xzines,  ors^je,  cloth,  &c.,  need  only  be  rubbed  with 
a  spongCK^pped  in  this  liquor,  and  the  effect  will  bo 
instant^ty*  produced. 
CSA^vc. — IteeJand  moss  has  been  in  the  highest  repute  on 
the  CSntiuent  as  a  most  efficacious  remedy  in  inci- 
pient pulmonary  complaints;  combined  with  choco- 
late, it  will  be  found  a  nutritious  article  of  diet,  and 
may*be  taken  as  a  morning  and  evening  beyerage. 
Mix:  a  teaspoonful  of  the  chocolate  with  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  boiling  water  or  milk,  Btirring  it  constantly 
until  it  is  completely  dissolved. 
Musiocs. — Michael  William  Balf  e,  a  musical  composer, 
a  native  of  Dublin,  was  bom  in  1808.    "When  very 
young  he  evinced  a  great  talent  for  music,  and 
received  some  early  instruction  at  Wexford,  from  the 
bandmaster  of  a  regiment  stationed  there  ;  after" 
wards  he  had  some  further  lessons  from  the  well' 
known  composer,  C.  E.  Horn,  and  also  from  his 
father.    He  made  very  great  progress  during  a  brief 
course  of  study  as  a  violin  player.    In  1824  he  ap- 
peared in  the  opera  of  "  Freischutz,"  at  the  Norwich 
Theatre.    He  afterwards  want  to  Italy,  where  he 
first  camre  before  the  public  as  a  composer.  He 
removed  to  Paris  in  1827,  where  he  met  with  great 
success,  under  the  name  of  "  Balfi,"  as  a  bass  singer, 
in  company  with  Malibran  and  Sontag.  Having 
ag.iin  visited  Italy,  where  he  produced  a  series  of 
opems  for  Milan,  Paris,  and  London,  he  becamein  ISio 
edirector  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  London.  His  earliest 
operas  are  "The  Siege  of  Eochello,"  "The  Maid  of 
Artois"  (in  which  Malibran  obtainedsuch  celebrity), 
"Catherine  Grey,"  "Joan  of  Arc,"  "Diadeste," 
"Falstaff,"    "Kiolanthe,"    "L©  Puita  d' Amour," 
"  Quatres  Pils  d'Aymon,"  all  c*f  which  met  with 
various  degrees  of  euccei?s.    In  1839  Mr.  Balfe 
became  the  lessee  of  the  English  Opera  House,  but 
the  speculation  proved  a  faiLore.  •  "The  Bohemian 


Girl"  and  "  The  Daughter  offSt.  M.ark"  were  b^th 
brought  out  at  Drury-lane.  The  Lvttcr  ran  through 
more  than  one  hundred  consecutive  nights,  and  a 
piece  of  pls-te  was  presented  to  him  by  his  friends  in 
commemoration  of  its  hundredth  performance.  ''The 
Enchantress,"  "L'Etoilo  de  Seville,"  '•  The  Bond- 
man," "The  Maid  of  Honour,"  "ThcSicilian  Bride," 
"  The  Rose  of  Castile,"  "  Satanella,"  "  Bianca," 
"The  Puritans  Daughter,"  "The  Armourer  of 
Nantes,"  and  "Blanche  de  Nevors"  complete  the 
list  of  his  leading  compositions.  His  subsequent 
career  prior  to  his  death  is  v.'cll  known. 

Ee2<ovar. — Sponge  faded  silks  with  warm  water  aud 
Boap,  then  rub  them  with  a  dry  cloth  on  a  flat 
board  ;  afterwards  iron  them  on  the  inside  with  a 
smoothing  iron.  Old  black  siUis  may  be  improved 
by  sponging  with  .spirits.  In  thia  case  the  ironing 
may  be  done  on  the  right  side,  thin  paper  being 
spread  over  to  prevent  glazing. 

M.  F. — Stains  aud  spots  may  be  taken  out  of  maho- 
gany furniture  by  the  use  of  a  httlc  aquafortis  or 
oxalic  acid  and  water,  by  rubbing  the  part  with  the 
liquid  by  means  of  a  cork,  till  tho  colour  is  restored, 
observing  afterwards  to  well  wash  the  wood  with 
water,  and  to  dry  and  wash  as  usual. 

Photograph. — You  had  better  advertise  for  a  photo- 
graphic apparatus.  You  are  sure  to  get  an  old  one 
somewhere.    The  price  depehds  on  circumstances. 

VrVA. — Charles  Lever  was  buried  near  Florence,  in 
which  city  he  died  ;  Thomas  Moore  was  buried  near 
London,  Thomas  Davis  in  Mount  Jerome  Cemetery, 
Mrs.  Hemans  in  St.  Anne's  Church.  We  do  not 
know  where  Mrs.  Tighe  or  EdwardWalsh  was  buried. 
The  new  Dublin  monthly  magazine  talked  of  wUl  be 
published  by  M'Glashan  and  GiU. 

EsTELLE. — Ladies  wear  shoes  if  thoy  prefer  them  to 
boots — there  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  preference- 
Grenadines  with;.,  a  satin  sti^e  would  hardly  look 
well  out-of-doorai  Light  hats  will  be  worn  during 
the  summer. 

GruL. — To  boil  turnip  radishes,  boil  in  plenty  of  salted 
water,  and  in  about  twenty-five  minutes  they  will 
be  tender;  drain  well,  and  send  them  to  table  v.ith. 
melted  butter.    Common  radishes,  when  youngj 
tied  in  bunches,  boiled  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
served  on  a  toast,  are  excellent. 
Test. — Hans  Christian  Aandersen,  a  popular  Danish 
novelist,  was  born  April  2,  1805,  at  Odense,  in  which 
town  his  father  was  a  shoemaker.    His  parents  were 
too  poor  to  procure  for  him  any  other  education 
than  such  as  was  to  be  obtained  at  a  charity  school 
in  the  place,  and  even  from  this  he  was  taken  at 
about  nine  years  of  age,  when  he  could  but  jus* 
read.    About  this  time  the  widow  of  a  clergyman 
took  him  into  her  house  to  read  aloud  to  herself  and 
a  relative,  and  thus  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
literature.    Three  years  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  a 
neighbouring  manufactory  to  earn  a  trifle  in  aid  of 
his  mother,  his  father  being  pow  dead.    During  the 
time  that  he  remained  there  he  employed  all  ids  lei. 
sure  in  reading  plays,  and  so  conceived  a  strong  in- 
clination for  a  player's  life.    He  failed,  however,  to 
get  an  appointment  at  the  Copenhagen  Theatre,  and 
afterwards  to  find  employment  as  a  joiner,  and  hav- 
ing had  tihe  misfortune  to  lose  his  fine  musical  voic«, 
upon  which  he  somewhat  counted,  he  was  reduced 
to  great  straits,  and  almost  to  want.     He  wrote 
several  tragedies,  but  with  no  other  fruit  than 
some    very    feeble    praise.     At     length  his 
efiForts  feU  under  the  eye  of  Counsellor  Collin,  a  man 
of  powerful  interest,  who,  perceiving  the  genius  that 
was  Btruggliug  against  the  barriers  of  ignorance, 
went  to  the  king,  and  obtained  an  order  for  Ander^ 
sen's  admission,  without  cost,  to  one  of  the  govem- 
ment  gyxaaasia.    Fsom  this  school  k«  weui  to  coir 


lego,  and  soon  bcoame  very  favourably  known  by 
his  poetical  works.  Under  tho  inspiration  of  a  jour- 
ney made  in  Italy,  lie  wrote  his  "  Improvisi^torc ;" 
hi.?  romiUice  called  "lO.  T.,-"  which  followed,  was  a 
picture  of  the  secluded  life  of  the  sober  north.  In 
Only  a  Fiddler,"  be  has  given  a  picture  of  his  own 
early  struggles.  In  IS  li  Andersen  visited  the  court 
of  Denmark  by  special  invitation,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing ye.-ir  received  a  royal  annuity,  which  permits  ^. 
bim  to  follow  f reelj-  the  imijubes  of  hLj  geniu.i.  He  * 
i.i  uow  in  verj-  infirm  health.  He  published  "  Tales 
from  Jutland"  (istii)  ;  "  The  Sandhills  of  Jutland" 
13G0>  ;  "  Tales  for  Children"  (18C1; ;  "  The  Wild 
Swans,  a  Fairy  Tale"  (1SG:3) ;  and  "  The  Tfe  Maiden," 
translated  from  the  G-3rman,  by  Mrs.  Bushby  (1863j. 
His  writings  have  been  translated  into  German,  and 
thence  into  English,  Dutch,  and  even  Russian ;  th» 
Leipsic  edition  is  in  thirty-five  volumes. 

BiSA. — George  Eliot  is  married  to  Mr.  Lewes,  tho 
phLlosoj)her  and  bicgraphist.  Your  writing  for  your 
f.ge  i?  good — your  f;gui-os  well  formed  aud  neat.  We 
Ciinnot  tell  you  safely  how  to  remove  the  stains  untiJ 
we  know  what  caused  them. 

G-UtDES. — Write  to  it  bookseller's  for  a  book  on  gar- 
dening. 

Golden  Fi.ahe. — You  can  clean  any  pipe  with  a  little 
spirits  of  wine  ;  stop  the  shank  of  the  pipe  and  pour  in 
the  spiiits  ;  let  it  remain  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
shake  and  ihrow  out.  .Scratches  are  not  removable^ 

T.  A.  M. — You  had  best  buy'  a  sheet  ready  water, 
proofed.  Hay  fever  comes  on  at  this  season  of  tha 
year,  and  is  dangerous  enough. 

A  Sh.vvee. — Scruff  is  a  very  malignant  c«n3titutional 
disease,  requiring  long  and  careful  treatment.  A 
person  whose  leg  is  in  the  condition  you  describe  ia 
almost  incurable.  In  your  case  you  might  try  gen- 
tian root,  sarsaparilla,  open  air  exercise,  temperance, 
early  rising,  and  the  use  of  the  bath. 

A  CoxsTAST  Reader. — Cantharidos  and  Spanish  fly 
aro  one  and  the  same  :  try  a  druggist  for  a  small 
quantity.  "Micjiael"  is  Hebrew,  and  means  a  ques- 
tion— Who  is  like  God  ?    Writing  good. 

D.  J.  L. — We  have  repeatedly  stated  how  ink  stains 
are  to  bo  removed  from  linen.  Apply  with  a  camel's 
hair  brush  a  saturated  solution  of  cyanuret  of  po- 
tassium. When  tbe  ink  disappears  wash  the  linen 
in  cold  water.    Writing  good. 

Flora  Ivan. — A  passage  to  India  may  be  by  sea  or 
land  or  all  by  land  ;  the  latter  is  known  as  the  over- 
land route.    The  passage  is  about  £25. 

C.  R. — See  reply  to  "  Garden." 

A  Reader  and  Lover. — Your  letter  would  be  far  bet- 
ter if  it  were  just  half  as  long  as  it  is.  Your  spel- 
ling is  defective.  Your  writing  is  good  and  plain. 
A  few  months  with  a  grinder  would  enable  you  to 
pass  an  examination  for  an  inferior  office  ;  but,  as 
there  are  as  many  examinations  as  offices,  tho  gene* 
ral  question  would  you  pass  for  the  Civil  ggrvice  ii 
unsinswerable. 

Declined  with  Thanks.—"  L.  P.  C. ;"  "  To  Lizzie;" 
"  The  Request  ;"  "  The  Loved  One  ;"  "  TheLovcr"! 
Dream;'  "A  Tale;"  "To  an  Early  Snowdrop  ;" 
"  The  Choir  ;"  "  Olivia  Sinclair  ; '  "  The  Lover's  Re- 
venge ;"  "  The  Interrupted  Marriage — ^a  Bachelor's 
Story  ;"  "  Princess  Maud  ;"  "  Faithful  and  Lov- 
ing ;"  "  Experiences  of  a  Mounted  Pohce  Officer  in 
South  Africa,"  "  Story  of  the  American  War." 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

'"he  COMETH  XOT,'"  SHE  SAID. 

Wten  the  supper  table  was  ready,  the  servant 
girl  ran  to  the  porch  and  rang  a  large  bell,  which  was 
kept  under  one  of  the  benches — a  bell  that  pealed  out 
shrilly  0T«r  xhe  silent  fields.  This  summons  brought 
home  Michael  Trevanard,  who  appeared  about  five 
luinutes  after  the  peal,  pulling  down  his  shirt  sleeves^ 
,  »nd  cairying  his  coat  over  his  arm,  while  some  stray 
wisps  of  hay,  which  hung  about  his  hair  and  clothes, 
indicated  that  he  had  but  that  moment  left  the  yard, 
where  they  were  building  a  huge  stdck,  which 
Humphrey  had  seen  looming  largely  through  the  dusk, 
as  he  approached  Borcel. 

"  We've  stacked  the  fourteen-acre  piece,  mother," 
Sfiid  the  farmer,  as  he  pulled  on  his  coat,  "  and  a  fine 
stack  it  L3,  too — as  sweet  as  a  hazel  nut.  No  fear  of 
mildew,  this  year.  And  now  I'll  give  myself  a 
wash  " 

He  stopped,  surprised  at  beholding  a  stranger  stand- 
ing by  his  hearth.  Humphrey  had  risen  to  receiv«the 
XDaster  of  the  house. 

Martin  explained  the  traveller's  presence. 
"  We've  taken  to  lodging-letting'lince  you've  been 
out,  fathtr, "  he  said  in  his  easy  way;  "thi*  gentleman 
wants  to  stay  here  and  to  look  about  the  country 
round  for  a  few  days,  and,  as  mother  thought  he'd  be 
ompany  for  me,  and  knew  you  wouldn't  have  any  ob- 
ection,  she  said  yes.  Mr.  Clissold — that's  the  gentle- 
nan's  name — is  a  friend  of  the  family  up  yonder." 

upward  jerk  of  Martin's  head  indicated  the  Manor 
3ouse. 

"  Any  friend  of  the  squire's,  or  anyone  your  ij^ther 
thinks  proper  to  accommodate,  my  lad  ;  she's  missus 
here,  "  answered  Mr.  Trevanard.  "  You're  kindly 
welcome,  sir." 

The  farmer  went  out  to  some  back  region,  whence 
was  immediately  heard  an  energetic  pumping  and 
«pUshing,  and  a  noise  as  of  a  horae  being  rubbed 
down,  after  which  Mr.  Trevanard  reappeared,  lob.ster. 
liie  of  complexion,  and  breathing  htird  after  his  rapid 
axurtions. 

He  w.-v?  a  fine-looking  man,  with  a  face  which  might 
fairly  bs  supposed  to  show  the  blood  of  the  Treva. 
nr.rds,  for  the  features  were  of  a  patrician  type,  and 
the  broad,  open  brow  inspired  at  once  respect  and 
oonfidoncc.  That  candid  countenance  belonged  to  a 
mtvn  too  incapable  of  deceit  to  be  capable  of  suspicion; 
a  man  whom  an  artful  child  might  cheat  with  im- 
punity, a  man  who  could  never  have  grown  rich  un. 
aided. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trevanard,  their  son,  and  their  guest, 


sat  down  to  supper  withoiit  delay  ;  but  the  old  blind 
mother  still  kept  her  seat  in  the  s'riadowy  corner, 
and  ate  her  supper  apart.  It  cor.s!sted  only  of  a 
basin  of  broth,  sprinkled  with  chopped  parsley,  in 
which  the  old  woman  sipped  slowly,  while  the  rest 
were  eating  their  substantial  me;'.l. 

Humphrey  had  eaten  nothing  since  noon,  and  did 
no  scant  justice  to  the  lordly  round  of  corhed  beef  and 
home-cured  chins,  nor  to  the  freshly-gathered  lettuces, 
or  even  the  gooseberry  pie  and  clottei  CTc'am.  He  and 
Martin  talked  ail  supper  time,  while  the  house-mother 
carved  and  the  farmer  abandoned  himself  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  and  drank  strong  cider  with  easy 
enjoyment  after  the  toilsome  day. 

"  There's  no  place  like  a  hayfield  for  making  a  man 
thirsty,"  he  said,  by  way  of  apology,  after  one  of  his 
deep  draughts  ;  "  and  I  can't  diink  the  ent-lap  mother 
sends  to  the  men."  . 

Martin  talked  of  field  sports  and  boating.  He  had  a 
little  craft  of  his  own,  four  or  five  tons  burden,  and 
was  passionately  fond  of  the  water.  By-and-by  the 
conversation  drifted  round  to  the  squire  of  Penwyn. 

"  He  rides  well,"  said  Martin  ;  '"  but  I  don't  believe 
he's  over  fond  of  hunting,  though  he  subscjibes  hand- 
somely to  the  hounds.  I  never  knew  such  a  fellow  for 
doing  everything  liberally.  He's  bound  to  be  popular, 
for  he's  the  best  master  they  ever  had  at  the  Manor." 

"  And  is  he  popular  ?"  asked  Humphrey. 

"  Weil,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  about  that.  I 
only  know  that  he  ought  to  be.  People  are  so  hard  to 
please.  There  are  some  say  they  liked  the  old  squire 
best,  though  he  wasn't  half  so  generous,  and  didn't  keep 
any  company  worth  speaking  of.  He  had  a  knack  of 
talking  to  people,  and  making  himself  one  of  them  tliat 
went  a  long  way.  And  then  some  people  remember 
Mr.  George,  antl  seem  to  have  a  notion  that  this  man  is 
an  interloper.  He  oughtn't  to  have  come  into  the 
property,  they  say.  Providence  never  could  have 
meant  the  son  of  the  youngest  son  to  have  Penwvn. 
They're  as  full  of  fancies  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat  in 
our  parts." 

"  So  it  seems.    Mrs.  Penwyn  is  liked,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  she  made  friends  with  the  poor  people  in  no 
time.  And  then  she's  a  great  beauty ;  people  go  miles 
to  see  her  when  she  rides  to  covert  with  her  hu.sband- 
There's  a  sister,  too,  still  prettier  to  my  mind." 

Martin  promised  to  show  his  new  friend  all  that  was 
worth  seeing  for  twenty  miles  round  B(/reel.  He  would 
have  the  dogcart  ready  early  next  morning,  directly 
after  breakfast,  in  fact,  and  six  o'clock  was  bicikfast- 
time  at  the  farm.  Humphrey  was  delighted  with  the 
friendly  young  felloV,  and  thought  that  he  had 
stumbled  upon  a  very  agreeable  hou.seh()ld. 

Mrs.  IVevanard  was  somewhat  stern  and  repallant 
in  manner,  no  doubt,  but  she  wa?  not  absolutely  un- 
civil, and  Mr.  Clissold  felt  that  he  should  bo  able  to 
get  on  with  her  pretty  well. 

She  had  said  grace  before  meat,  and  i-he  stopped  the 
two  young  men  in  their  talk  presently,  and  olTored  a 
thanksgiving  after  the  meiJ.  It  v.  as  ;.  i^iig  gisce,  Mc- 
thodistical  in  tone,  with  an  allusion  to  Esau's  mess  of 
pottage,  which  was  brought  in  c.3  a  dreadful  or..impk' 
of  gluttony. 

After  this  ceremonial  Mrs.  Trevanard  .went  upstairs 
to  superintend  the  prepar.ition  of  the  strauger's  apart* 


ment.  The  grandmother  vanished  at  tlie  same  time 
spirited  au-ay  by  the  serving  wenob,  who  led  her  ou< 
by  a  little  door  that  opened  near  her  corner,  and  the 
three  men  drew  round  the  hearth,  liglited  their  pipes 
and  smoked  and  talked  in  a  very  friendly  fashion  fo-" 
the  nest  half  hour  or  so.  They  were  talking  merrih 
enough  when  Mrs.  Trevanard  came  downstairs  r-.grjn 
candle  in  hand.  She  bad  taken  out  one  of  t"ce  old 
'silver  candlesticks,  v.-hich  had  bien  part  of  her  dower, 
in  order  to  impress  the  visitor  with  a  proper  notion  ol 
her  respectability. 

"Your  room's  ready,  Mr.  Clis^-jld,''  she  said,  "ar.d 
here's  your  bedroom  candle."  * 

Humphrey  took  the  hint,  and  'oadehis  new  fritndj 
good  night.  He  followed  Mrs.  Trevanard  up  the  broad, 
bulky  old  staircase  and  to  the  end  of  a  corridor.  The 
room  into  which  she  led  him  was  large,  and  had  once 
been  handsome,  but  some  barbarian  had  painted  the 
oak  panelling  pink,  and  the  Vv-oi.d  earv-ing  over  the 
fire-place  had  been  defaced  by  the  industrious  knives 
of  seveial  generations  of  solioolboys — there  was  a  g-ood 
deal  of  broken  glass  in  the  lattice,  s,  and  a  general  air 
of  dilapitude.  A  fire  burned  briskly  in  the  wide 
basket-shaped  grate,  and,  though  it  brightened  the 
room,  made  these  traces  of  decay  all  the  more  visible. 

"  It's  a  room  we  never  u,-?e,"  said  Mrs.  Trevanard, 
"  so  we  haven't  cared  to  spend  money  upon  it.  There's 
always  enough  money  wanted  for  repairs,  and  we 
haven't  need  to  waste  any  "upon  fanciful  improve 
ments.  The  place  is  dry  enough,  for  I  take  care  tc 
open  the  windows  on  .sunny  days,  and  there  is  notiiing. 
better  than  air  and  sun  io  keep  a  room  dry.  I  had 
the  fire  lighted  to-night  for  cheerfulness'  sake." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  replied  Humphrey,  pleased  to 
see  his  knapsack  on  a  cliair  by  the  bed,  "  and  the  room 
will  do  admirably.    It  looks  the  pink  of  cleaniines?." 

"I  don't  harbour  dirt,  even  in  unused  rooms," 
answered  Mrs.  Trevanard.  it  needs  a  mistress's  eye 
to  keep  away  cobwebs  and  vurmiii,  but  I've  never 
spared  myself  trouble  that  way.    Good  night,  sir." 

"  Good  night,  !?flrs.  Trevanard.  By  the  way,  you've 
no  ghosts  here,  I  think  3'our  son  .said." 

"  I  hope  both  you  and  he  know  hotter  than  to  be" 
lieve  any  such  rubbish,  sir.'' 

'■  Of  course,  only  this  room  looks  the  very  picture  of 
a  haunted  chamber,  a!id  if  I  were  capable  of  believing 
in  ghosts  I  should  certainly  lie  awake  on  the  look-out 
for  one  to-night." 

■'  Those  whose  faith  is  surely  grounded  have  no  such 
fancies,  sir,"  r..'plied  Mrs.  Trevan.ud  severely,  and 
closed  the  door  without  another  word. 

"The  room  looks  haunted,  for  ajl  that,"  muttered 
Humphrey,  and  then  involuntarily  repeated  those  fa- 
mous lin.:s  of  Hood  s  : — 

O'c-T  ail  there  hiint"  a  sha  !ov.-  and  a  !ear  ; 

A  ^cu,se  uf  iiiy-,t,;iy  t!ii;  spirit  dauiitcci, 
Aiui  -aid.  a;  fjliiiii  :;s  -.viu-Api;!  in  the  car, 
Ti.^  phi...  is  IIuuEtcJ  I 

The  bedstead  w^.s  a  fourposter,  with  tall  sphally- 
twisted  posts  and  some  dark  drapery,  which  look-'.d 
shrunken  with  age  and  too  small  for  the  wooden 
framev.'ork.  There  vfus  an  old-fashioned  press,  or  ward- 
robe, of  black  wood,  whose  polishtd  surface  reflected 
the  firelight.  A  corner  wash-hand-stand  of  more  mo- 
dem make  and  a  elunisy  looking  chest  of  drawers  be- 
tween th«  windows,  swnnsuated  by  a  craeked  loolung- 
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glass,  completed  the  fLirniture  of  the  room.  The  bcr.rds 
■Were  imcaTpeted,  and  shovred  knots  and  dark  pa^chu-s 
in  the  >rorni-eaten  wood  wbii.-h  a  morbid  faricy  Diight 
hnve  taken  for  blood-stiius. 

"  Not  a  i.'hperfCll  lo^.ikiug  room  by  any  means,  fcveii 
Kith  the  aid  of  that  bla!;iug  fiiv,"  thought  Hiinipln-ey. 

Ee  opened  one  of  the  casements  and  Looked  out. 
The  night  air  was  soft  and  balmy,  i^erfumed  with 
otlours  of  olover  and  newly -stacked  hay.  The  Atlantic 
luy  befure  him,  shining  under  the  great  red  moon, 
which  had  just  risen;  a pleasauter  prospect  this  than  the 
bare  walla  of  faded,  dirty  pink,  the  black  clothes  pre^s, 
wid  funereal  four-poster. 

B.atnphrey  litigered  at  the  window,  hi,-;  arras  folded 
cn  the  br^/ud  ledge,  his  thoughts  wandering  idly  — 
wandering  back  to  lasf  yrr.r  and  the  moonlight  that 
had  shone  upon  the  cathedral  towei-s  of  Eboisham,  the 
garden  oi  the  Waterfowl  Inn  and  the  winding;  river. 

'•  Poor  James  I"  he  mused  ;  "  hr.vv  happy  tiiat  light- 
hearted  fellow  might  have  been  at  Penwyn  Manor — 
tow  happy  and  how  popular  !  He  would  have  had 
the  knack  of  plea.sing  people  with  that  frank,  easy 
kindness  of  his,  and  would  liave  niadt^  Iriends  of  half 
the  county.  And  if  he  had  niarritvi  that  actress  girl  ? 
A  folly,  no  doubt :  but  who  knows  if  it  all  might  not 
have  ended  happily  ?  There  was  nothing  vulgar  or 
low  about  that  girl — indeed  she  had  the  aii  .of  one  of 
nature's  gentlewomen.  It  would  have  been  a  little 
-difti'.  alt  foi-  her  to  learn  all  the  duties  of  a  chat>;laine, 
perhaps — how  to  order  a  dinner  and  whom  to  invite  - 
the  laws  of  precedence —  the  science  of  morning  cads. 
But  if  James  lovtd  her,  and  chose  her  from  other 
women  for  his  v.ite,  why  should  he  not  have  been 
bi-.ppy  with  her  ?  I  was  a  fuol  to  oppose  him — a  worse 
fool  for  leaving  hira.  He  might  be  alive  now,  jserhaps, 
twt  for  thut  wild-goose  j..urney  of  mine.  ' 

Her*  his  tht-ughts  took  another  turn.  They  went 
iKvct  to  that  train  of  circumstances  which  had  broiight 
iioout  his  absence  from  Eborsham  on  the  night  of 
James  Penwyn  3  niuidcr. 

'^t  -was  past  midnight  v.'hen  Humphrey  Clt^=!old 
rovLsed  himself  fri^m  his  long  reverie,  and  f<repared  for 
pe-acefui  slumber  in  the  funereal  bed.  His  lire  had 
bv.med  low  by  this  time,  and  the  red  glow  of  the  es- 
viring  embers  was  clror.ned  in  the  full  splendour  of 
ih©  riling  moon,  v<'hri,;e  ii'-dit  sib.cred  the  bare  boards, 
and  brought  into  strong  relief  those  stains  and  blotches 
upon  the  wood  which  looked  so  like  the  traces  of 
ancient  murder.  The  bed  w.is  luxurious,  foi-  there 
Was  no  stint  of  feathers  at  Boi  eel  i'".nd;  yet  Humphrev 
wcoed  the  god  of  sleep  in  vain.  He  began'to  think 
that  thei-e  must  be  some  plumage  of  game  birils  mintrled 
with  the  stuffing  of  his  couch,  and  that,  soft  and  dc<^p 
as  it  was,  this  was  one  of  those  beds  upon  which  a  man 
could  neither  sleep  nor  die  comfort-ably. 

'•I  ought  to  be  tired  eoiough  to  sleep  on  a  harder 
bed  than  this,  considoring  the  miles  I've  walked  to- 
6;.y,  '  thought  Humphrey. 

It  may  have  been  that  he  was  over  tired,  or  it  may 
hiTe  been  that  flood  of  silver  light  streaming  through 
the  diamond-panes  of  yonder  lattice.  "VMiatever 
might  be  the  reason  of  his  restlessness,  sleep  came  not 
Xfj  sti-aighten  his  unquiet  liinb=,  to  steep  his  wandering 
jhoughie  in  her  cool  waters  of  forgetful nej.s. 

H;:  heard  a  distant  clock— in  the  hall  where  he  had 
supped,  most  likely — strike  two,  and  just  at  this  time 
a  gintle  drowsmess  began  to  steal  over  him.  He  was 
3«st  faliii\g  deep  down  into  some  sleepy  hollow,  soft  as 
a  bed  of  poppies,  when  his  door  was  opened  bv  a 
.;ax\tious  hand,  and  a  light  footstep  sounded  on  the 
fioor.  He  was  wide  awake  in  a  minute,  and,  -without 
moving  from  his  recurnbant  position,  drew  the  dark 
..  artain  bac'.:  a  little  way  and  looked  Cowards  the  doca-. 
The  shadow  of  the  curtain  fell  upon  him  as  he  lay,  and 
the  bedstead  looked  unoccupied. 

"  The  ghgst,"  he  said  to  himself,  with  rather  an  aw- 
ful fselii)^.      1  knew  tJLsre  itusv  te©  oae  in  such  a 


r.:.om — or  perhaps  the  house  is  on  fiis,  and  Svine  one 
has  come  to  wiu-u  me.  ' 

;  that  wanderer  through  the  deep  of  night  had 
evidently  no  business  with  Mr.  Clissold ;  nay,  was  un- 
consoiou.s  of,  or  in^ifierent  to,  the  fuct  of  his  existence. 
The  figure  .slowly  ci  .jssed  the  floor,  with  a  light  .step, 
but  a  little  sliding  ni.iat,  as  of  a  loot  ill-shod,  a  slipper 
down  at  heel. 

.It  came  full  into  the  moonlight  presently,  between 
the  bedstead  and  tl'e  two  windows. 

"  Ay,  verily  a  gho.^t,"  thought  Humphrey,  with  a' 
feeling  like  ice-cold  water  circulating  slowly  through 
every  artej-y  in  lii.',  body. 

Never  had  he  sffn,  or  conceived  within  his  mind,  a 
figuro  more  spectral,  yet  Vvith  a  certain  v.-ild  benuiy  in  i 
its  ghastliiicss.  He  raised  him.self  in  bis  bed.  still  keep- 
ing well  within  the  shadow  <ii  the  curtains,  and 
watched  tbe  "pectre  with  eye?  which  seemed  endowed 
with  a  d  ■iiblc  |i 'V,er  of  vision  in  the  thrilling  iuten- 
idty  of  tl.ut  III' •.,1.; 'it. 

The  specire  v-;as  a  wornan'.s  form  ;  tall,  alendrr-- 
na\ ,  so  v.'asted  that  it  seemed  almr]3t  unnaturally  tall. 
The  faw  was  death- pale  in  that  solemn  light,  the  eyes 
large  and  dark,  the  h;ur  ebon  black,  and  falling  in  long 
loose  masses  over  the  white  garment,  whose  f<.ilds  were 
straight,  as  those  of  a  -\vinding  sheet.  !5o  might  the 
de.ad  risen  from  s  new-made  grave  have  looked. 

The  ligure  went  straight  to  one  i.if  the  oa.sements — 
that  furthest  from  the  bed,  and  at  right  angles  with  it 
—  uniasts'Tied  the  hasp  and  faiug  the  window  wide  open. 
She  drevr  a  chair  close  to  the  open  window,  and  knelt 
upon  it,  resting  her  ui  ins  on  the  sill  and  leaning  out  of 
the  window---i:s  if  watching  for  some  one  to  come, 
thought  HurnpUrey  ;  tliat  frozen  blood  of  his  begin- 
niiij;  to  thaw  a  little. 

■"  Those  actifiiis  seem  too  deliberate  and  real  for  a 
ghost,"  he  told  himself.  "  Phantoms  must  .surely  bo 
soundless.  Xiiw  i  heard  the  slip-shod  feet  upon  the 
i!uor.  I  heard  the  scrooping  of  the  chair.  I  can  see 
a  gentle  heaving  of  the  breast  under  that  white 
shroud.  If  riio  my  visitf.ir  is  not  a  ghost.  AMio  can  slie 
be  ?  N'lt  3i!is.  "i';  evaii.ard  assuredly,  nor  the  old  blind 
grandinoilier,  nor  the  bu.\om  las,?  who  waited  on  us  at 
supptT.  1  thought  those  we:e  all  the  women  kind  in 
the  house. ' 

A  heavy  si!_;h  fi  ...m  that  unearthly dooting  intruder 
sw.rtled  hini,  si.;'u  so  long,  so  full  of  anguish,  so  like 
the  Tittervint  e  "i  so-ne  lost  soul  in  pain  '  Difficult  not 
to  yield  to  supei.jtitious  fear  as  he  gaicd  at  that  kneei- 
ng uguie,  wi'th  its  long  dark  hair  and  delicate  proiile, 
aharpiy  outlinf  d  ag,';in'»t  the  black  shadow  of  the  deep- 
sunk  ca,=emen^'. 

Again  cime  the  sigh,  despuiliag,  desolate. 

'■  hh.  my  love,  my  Ivv*  '.  \yhy  don't  you  <vii».:  b^.k 
t.^  nie  ■' '  Ths  vrords.  oioke  hkc  a  cry  of  d<;?i.ai;  u, 
r)\o''i:  p.:;lc  lips.  .'Sot  loud  was  the  son'07>-ful  appeal, 
bi  ,  ;  •  J  I','!  ->i  pain  that  it  touched  the  listener's  heart 
more  d-'tpiy  ths'.n  the  most  passii.vnate  burst  of  louder 
grief  cvid'.t  hiive  done. 

"  Dear  lo".  e,  you  prontised — Vou  promised  me.  How 
roiild  1  have  lived  if  I  hadn't  thoug'ut  you  would  co'me 
lo.rl:.'.' 

The  n  Tiie  t'  -ne  ..h,%nged.  She  was  no  longer  appeal- 
ing lo  another.  I..ut  talking  to  herself,  hurriedly, 
breathlessly,  with  ever-increasing  agitation. 

Why  not  to-night  ?  Why  shouldn't  he  come  back 
to-night '.'  He  was  akway.?  fond  oi  moonlight  nights. 
He  promised  to  b.->  true  to  me. 'and  st;-nd  by  me,  come 
what  might.  So  harm  siiould  ever  come  to  me.  H.; 
swi,-re  thr^.t — swoie  it  with  his  arms  rormd  me,  his  eye-s 
looking  into  mine,  ^o  man  could  be  false  and  yet 
look  a"  he  looked  and  spoke  as  he  spoke." 

Silen<-e  ftir  a  huei  8J.>ace,  atid  then  a  sviddeu  cry — a 
sltarp,  anguish-stricken  cry,  a^  of  a  broken  heart. 

'■  Who  said  he  was  dead  and  gone— dead  and  gone 
ye.>ss  a'^o  :  The  world  wouldn't  look  as  bright  as  it 
does  it  he  were  dead.  He  lov^d  the  moonlight.  Could 
vou  shine,  false  moon,  if  he  were  dead  .^gf.in  a 
pause,  and  then,  in  a  slower,  myre  thoughtful  tone, 
as  if  doubts  disturbed  that  demented  brain  :  '•  V\'as  it 
last  vear  he  used  to  come — last  year,  when  we  were  so 
happy  together — last  year,  when  " 

A  svidden  bur-st  of  tears  interrupted  the  sentence. 
The  woman's  face  fell  forward  on  her  folded  arms,  and 
the  frail  body  was  shaken  by  her  sobs. 

Humphrey  (^'lissold  no  longer  doubted  his  visitant's 
hutnanity. 

This  was  real  gri-if,  perchance  real  madness.  For 
a  little  while  he  had  fancied  it  a  ca-^e  of  somnambu- 
lism. Bat  the  eye;  which  he  ht.d  seen  lifted  de.rpair- 
in?lT  to  thi-t  moonlit  sky  had  too  Ifaueh  expression  for 
the  eyes  of  a  somnambuhst. 

For  a  long  time-'-or  time  that  seemed  long  to  Clis- 
Si-ld's  Hiiadp— ths  woman  ktelt  'Oj  the  wiiid^'W.  n^'n 


4iK'nt,  motionle'js  as  an  ioanimate  fignre  Cvvr  talking 
rapidly  to  herself,  anon  inTo)-.ing  that  absent  ore 
who.se  broken  promises  were  perhaps  the  cav;«e  cf  her 
wandering  v,it^  Kty-.T  h.-.d  the  y-onng  man  beheld  a 
more  piteouj  spectacle.  It  was  as  if  one  of  "v\'ord&- 
worth's  most  pathetic  pastorals  w<ire  here  Tcal:,;ijd. 
His  heart  ached  at  the  sound  of  t'ftose  heart  brok';a 
sighs.  This  fle.^h  and  blood  .sorrow  moved  Lim  more 
deeply  than  any  .spectral  woe.  This  was  no  ghostly 
revisitant  of '?airth,  T,}i.j  acted  ovcragoni^.s  dead  and 
g07ic,  but  a  living,  loving  vroman,  who  mourned  a  lost 
or  a  faithless  lover. 

.^t  last,  with  one  farewell  look  seaward,  as  if  it  wt;.- 
along  yon  mnonlit  track  across  the  vi  ave.s  she  w.-.tcbcd 
for  the  return  of  her  lover,  tliis  new  Hero  iuratd  from 
tiie  c^i,;ci';cnt,  closed  it  carefully  and  ouic-tly.  and  thea 
sL.irvls  left  the  loom.  Huaiphtcy  heard  that  slip- 
shod foot  going  sh.iwly  along  the  passage,  until  the 
sound  dv.  invlkd  and  died  in  tlie  di-tance. 

He  luH'-'ied  i^leep  svould  have  been  impossible  alter 
such  9.  scent  this,  but  perhaps  that  over-.strained 
attention  ol  the  last  honr  had  exhausted  hie  wake- 
fulness, f...r  lie  fell  off  prcisently  into  a  sound  siutubes, 
from  wliich  he' was  only  u wakened  'by  a  friendly  tosc; 
outside  his  door  saying,  ''Sis  o'clock  3Ir.  Olissold.  Il 
you  want  tlie  long  round  1  pjoroised  jou  last  joight, 
we  ought  to  start,  at  seven.  ' 

"  Ali  right,"  answered  Humphrey,  as  if  no  uniunny 
visitor  had  shorteneil  liis  slumbers  ; I'll  be  v.ith  y^u 
in  h.alf  an  hi^ur." 

He  kefit  his  T;\ord,  and  v.-as  down  in  the  hall,  or  fa- 
mily sitting-room,  just  in  time  to  hear  the  noi.iy  old 
eight-day  clock  strike  the  half- hour,  with  a  sli  W  and 
Ittborious  gr'..aning  of  its  inwar.l  i.natomy,  as  if  fapt 
subsiding  intu  dvimbness  and  decrepitude.  Mr.  Tre- 
vanard  had  breakfasted  an  hour  a^o,  and  gene  forth  tc 
his  haymakers.  Ivfrs.  Trevan.ird  was  busy  about  ths 
hou.se,  but  the  old  blind  grandmother  sat  in  her  comei 
plying  those  never-resting  needles,  jusi  as  she  had  a,;t, 
ju.st  as  she  had  knitted,  last  night,  -ivith  no  more  ap- 
parent share  or  interest  in  the  active  life  uroimd  hsl 
than  the  old  clock  had. 

Ther.^  was  a  liberal*  meal  ready  for  the  stranger. 
Last  nighi  s  round  of  beef  autl  a  (Jornish  ham,  -arche- 
type of  hams,  adorned  the  bnard,  but  were  only  in- 
tended as  a  reserve  force  iii  case  of  ne^d.  while  thj 
brea};f,.,3t  proper  consi.=led  of  a  dish  ci  broiled  L^m  and 
eggs,  and  another  of  ci'out,  caught  a  hundred  yards  ci 
So  from  the  house  that  morning.  Home-baked  bread, 
v.-lite  and  brov.-n,  a  wedge  of  gt>Iden  lioneycomb,  and  <i 
pi  -.tc  of  scrawberries  c.ranted  for  nothing. 

Both;voung  men  did  ju?iicc  ta  the  breakfast,  wbi.h 
they  ate  together,  making  the  best  i-.se  of  the  hali-hour 
allotted  for  the  meo.!.  and  not  talking  so  much  as  they 
had  dons  last  night  at  the  more  leisurely  tvening  re- 

pii.St. 

"  I  hop?  yon  slept  pretty  weU,"  said  Martin,  whea 
lie  had  taken  the  edge  off  a  hs.olthy  appetite,  and  was 
trifling  with  a  siic-i  of  cold.  ham. 

"  ISot  quite  so  well  as  I  ought  to  have  done  in  sa 
comfiirrable  a  bed.  Sly  bra;n  was  a  Kttie  over  active, 
1  believe." 

"  Ak,  that's  a  complaint  I  don't  sufFer  from.  Father 
says  1  haven't  any  brains.  I  tell  him  brains  don't 
grov,'  at  Borcel  End.  One  year  is  so  like  inothsr  th-'it 
we  get  to  be  a  kind  of  clockwork,  like  pijor  old  granny 
yonder.  We  get  up  every  morning  at  the  same  hour  , 
look  out  of  our  windows  to  see  what  sort  of  we.ather  it 
is,  eat  and  diink,  and  walk  about  the  farm,  and  go  to 
b.':d  a.gain,  without  usin.^  our  minds  at  all  fjom  the  cs- 
giuning  to  the  end  of  business.  Father  and  I  brigliwn 
up  a  little  on  market  day.s,  but  for  the  rest  of  our  Uvea 
we  might  just  as  well  be  a  couple  of  slow -going  ma- 
chines.'' 

'•  There  is  nothing  drowsy  or  mechanical  abocrt  Tour 
mother's  nature,  I  should  think,  in  sjRt?  of  the  quiet 
life  you  all  lead  here." 

''  No  ;  mother's  mind  is  a  candle  that  would  bum  to 
waste  in  a  dark  csllar.  Her  bleed  isn't  poppy-jjjcs, 
like  the  Trevanards'.  I'O  you  know  that  my  father 
has  never  been  as  far  as  Plymouth  oae  way,  or  a?  iar 
as  Penzance  the  other  way.  in  his  life.  He  has  no  call 
to  go,  he  says,  a  she  doesn't  go.  He  squats  here  upon 
his  land  like  a  to^id.  and  would  if  his  lif-^  was  t«  "t* 
three  score  and  ten  centuries  instead  of  as  many 
year^." 

'■  V'ou  would  like  a  diii'ercnt  kind  of  hie,  I  dare  saj," 
suggested  Humphrey. 

The  young  man's  bright  eye  reminded  him  of  a 
cagiA  squirTel's<— a  wDd,  trcshbom  creature,  longing 
for  the  liberty  of  forests  and  untrsjddcn  groves. 

"Yes,  ii  I  cvvdd  have  chosin  my  owq  iiie.  I  Wsvdi 
I  have  "b«en  a  soldier,  like  George  Penwyt. 
'    '■  T«  die  by  ths  baads  ci  sava^  t ' 
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'"■  Yes  ;  they  say  he  liad  a  hard  death,  thst  thos^ 
cooDer-ooioured  Ae^  lb  scalped  him— tied  him  to  a  tree— 
'-rt'uved  him.  His  solciiers  -n-eat  msd  -with  revenge, 
and  roasted  socio  of  the  ruiacreants  alive  ufterwai-d*.  I 
Relieve  ;  b'lt  that  wouldn't  bring  the  caplsiji  to  lile 
again."'  ■  _ 

"  Do  you  remember  him  .' ' 

"  'Well.  He  used  to  come  ashing  in  our  water — the 
rs  y  6trej,m  that  trout  oame  out  of  this  morning.  '  I 
WIS  a  little  chap  of  oight  or  nine  years  old  when  the 
cavtaiu  was  kat  home,  and  used  to  t-atoh  flies  for 
hiin  and  earrj-  his  basket  many  a  time,  and  loaf  about 
w/;th  him  half  the  day  through  ;  and  many  a  half- 
c'jwn  hii  he  giren  me,  for  he  ^^■as  an  open-handod 
tellow  alwavi?.  and  one  of  the  han<iiOmebt,  pleasantest 
young  sen  I  erer  remember  seeing— wheu  I  pay 
yo'.iDg  I  suppose  he  must  have  been  past  thirty  at 
zhis  time— for  he  was  the  elde?t  of  the  tiiree  brothers, 
md  Bdfcur,  the  youngest,  h:!d  been  married  ever  so 
-lany  yenrt.  But  here's  the  trap,  and  we'd  better  be 
ir>ff ;  good-bye,  gf.iany." 

The  old  woman  gave  a  hoarse  chuckle  of  response, 
X'.rve'Jously  like  the  internal  rumbling  oi"  the  ancient 
c'o:;k. 

-  Good  morning,  ma'am,''  said  Humphrey,  anxious 
to  be  ci-.il ;  but  of  his  salutation  the  dame  took  no 
aoti'-j.  - 

The  horse,  though  clumsily  built,  and  not  unac- 
Qa.-;infed  ^^-ith  the  plough,  was  a  good  goer.  The  tw  o 
young  men  soon  left  Bcrcel  End  behind  them,  dov,  n 
in  its  sleepy  hollow,  and  •'.'.ere  driving  o-^er  the  fair 
green  hills. 

'•;-.'ow,  to  fathom  the  mystei-y  of  hst  ni<;ht's  ad- 
T-enture,''  thought  Humphrey,  when  they  were  out  of 
i;ght  of  Jlcrcsl,  '  I  thick  I  can  •'"cuture  to  speak 
fj-3i.'!y  to  this  good-natured  young  man." 

He  raeditst-ed  a.  fe'v  minitss,  and  then  bsgan  the 
ittach. 

V.'hen  you  askad  me  at  bre.ikfast  hoT  I  rested 
last  night  I  didn't  gi~e  fyou  qi;it/5  a  straightforward 
answer/'  he  a-id.  ''There  was  a  reason  for  my  not 
jftting  a  fiill  allowance  of  sleep  which  I  didji't  cars  to 
eceik  or  till  you  and  I  were  alone.  ' 
"  ■■  Indeed,"  siid  IM^.rtiTi  Trev  .'.nard,  looking  round  at 
him  sharplj'.    ''  '^Vhat  \>  as  that 

There  V  as  a  lurking  anxiety  in  that  keen  glance  of 
tci  uciny,  Humphrey  C'lissold  thought. 

(To  b'?  Coatiuuod.) 


MABEL'S  SOXa. 

Throu.zh  t'.'.e  frapraut  clover 

Circie."'il.v  I  stray  : 
The  birds  ;ire  luy  toon  compacions, 

With,  tiiem  I  sinp  nil  day. 
■Wlict  care  I  for  v,  orldly  f  tri'e, 

As  thrcnjrh  tho  »-oods  I  roamT 
■'^'hy  shinild  I  jigh  for  T.orldly  gaina^ 

■V\'hile  i  have  my  cottage  horjsJ 

Oil :  tell  mo  not  thjit  noMe  kings, 

A!^d  lords  .and  hdifs  are 
As  g.-.y  and  happy  as  myself, 

For  I  I'Tiov:  they're  EOt,  by  for! 
For  aU  their  -"ealth  I  would  not  girs 

Tho  birds,  aud  brtoka,  and  flowers  ; 
For  all  their  stiteiy  castles,  I 

^"■■'ou]■l  act  gi\6  ray  woodland  bowers. 


At  4  jEeeting  of  the  London  School  Board,  June 
10,  a  letter  was  read  f  rom  Mr.  Baines,  offering  £100 
as  prizes  for  a  rn-inual  on  cookery  and  household  work. 

The  meeting  of  thft  International  Sanitary  Congress 
it  'Vienna  has  been  postponed  to  the  1st  of  July.  A 
circular  to  this  effect  has  been  sent  to  the  various  go- 
vornments. 

The  will  of  3!3dwavd  R.  Laugworthy,  late  of 'Victoria- 
parh,  Manchester,  who  died  on  April  7th,  was  proved 
m  the  Disti-ict  Registry  at  Manchester  on  the  9th 
mst.,  by  Snr.-ih  Langworthy,  A.  W.  Mayer,  .ind  Benson 
Vv.  Clegg,  the  executors,  the  personal  estate,  including 
leasehold  property,  being  sworn  under  £1,200,000. 
The  stamp  duty  paid  on  the  probate  amounted  to 
£16,500.  The  legacy  duty  to  be  paid  in  addition  will 
also  amount  to  a  very  large  sum.  The  jirobate 
granted  on  January  20th  last,  at  Dublin,  of  the  will 
iud  four  codicils  of  the  Right  Hon.  Meredith,  Lord 
Baron  Athlumnoy,  and  Baron  ?Ieredith  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  late  of  Somerville,  Ealrath,  Navaa,  in  the 
:runty  oi  Meath,  to  Herbert  RiversdaJe  "'/'ausell  Jones 
icd  John  Cornwall,  the  eieeutors,  v.  as  sealed  ili  Lon- 
Joa  on-thelOth  lalt.'the  aggregate  value  of  the  personal 
•ttate  in  Engla'ad  and  Ireland  being  sv.-om  under 
£12  OC^.  The  will  of  the  lato  AUred  T.  Jojeph 
Doughty  ha;:  jutt  been  project,  under  the  hicd'cf 
il;-s.  Elisa  Gregory,  wife  of  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  C 
Gregory,  Ceyloa-   Persoaalty  under  4^§,5>0O. 


WITH  MARSHAL  CONCHA. 

Any  one  who  has  been  in  Spain,  no  matter  what 
part  of  it,  will  have  noticed  the  apparent  distrust,  not 
to  say  suspicion,  with  which  people  receive  visit'sr-s  into 
their/houses.  You  . ring  the  bell,  generally  on  a  dark 
landing,  and  presently  a  little  barred  window  in  the 
door  opens,  aud  through  its  gloom  you  hear  a  voice, 
in  which  fear  and  politeness  sesm  equally  palpable, 
calling  3ut  "  Quien  V  ("'  Who  ?")  After  evplaining 
that  you  are  a  visitor,  a  pause  ensues,  during  which 
you  are  attentively  scanned,  and  then  permitted  to 
cross  the  threshold.  Leaving  you  in  the  haU,  the 
sen  ant  dawdles  ■nith  your  card — s'samining  it  care- 
fully— on  the  way  to  her  master,  who  at  length  bids 
you  enter,  and  gives  a  proof  of  his  hospitality  and 
kindness  by  placing  the  house  a  la  dis^Ksicicn  de 
vstcd  (at  your  disposal).  Such  precautions  were  in- 
dispensable, especially  after  dark,  in  times  when  the* 
urban  clievalicrs  d'industrie  wiire  as  iinscrupulous  and 
daring  as  the  mountain  banditti,  and  when,  gas  being 
unknown,  and"  the  throughi'are.?  lit  with  dismal  oil 
lamps,  few  and  far  between,  whith  cast  weird,  trem- 
bling shadows  across  the  path,  any  ont;  who  dared  to 
perambulate  the  streets  was  reckoned  a  suspicious 
person.  That  such  -s.  remns.nt  of  the  dark  agts  should 
exist  universally  is  a  proof  th:it  householders  still  feel 
insecure  in  their  castles.  But  the  cns'iom  was  so  far 
djiug  out  that  of  late  years  it  h?;s  not  been  deemed 
neuessavy  to  adopt  such  precautions  for  the  security  of 
the  town  itself,  and  wh.3reas  ton  br  t\^elve  years  ago 
the  towns  were  surrounded  by  fortifications,  a,nd  you 
had  to  go  through  the  sime  formality,  the  passport 
bemg  jour  eard,  before  the  gate  was  opened  to  370U  at 
night,  thfi'  walls  lately  have  been  razed  to  the  ground 
nearly  t",  erywhere  ;  2nd  thus  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  the  populations  havs  expanded,  and 
what  were  before  green  fields  have  become  well-pa.ved 
street*  and  pietty  plazas. 

A  traveller  who  has  not  visited  San  Sebashiiin,  Pa- 
lencia,  'Vitoria,  VoJencia,  or  any  towns  of  this  category 
tor  som.e  ye;n'5  would  barely  know  them  now.  The 
nyrrow  streets  and  lofty,  balconied  houses  still  re- 
main, but  beyond  and  all  round  them  are  nne,  broad 
thorough&re,?,  shooting  into  the  country  and  ending 
in  open  fields  or  delectable  alamcdas.  '\Vhcn  I  was 
here,  in  April  of  last  year,  Titoria  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  modernized  town.  You  arrived  at 
a  railway  station — disused  now  for  soveral  months — 
on  one  side  of  which  was  the  opon  country,  and  on  the 
other  the  end  of  La  Calle  de  la  Estacion,  a  broad, 
straight,  and  well-p.-ived  street,  boasting  a  very  fair 
hotel,  a  handsome  cafe,  ajid  good-looking  houses,  and 
whichever  way  you  turned  the  vi^ta  of  hotises  wotild 
.almost  always  end  in  open  country.  Now  all  is  changed, 
again.  The  whole  town  is  surrounded bya  thick  wall,  the 
moi-tar  of  which  is  scarcely  yet  hard.  On  the  ianer 
side  this  wall  is  of  stone,  with  a  footway,  esometimea  of 
boards,  sometimes  of  earth,  for  the  men  to  stand 
upon  ;  on  the  outer  side  it  is  thick  aud  well  con- 
structed with  gabions.  It  is  loopholed  for  musketry, 
iind  at  intervals  you  com.e  upon  embrasures  from 
■which  the  gims — which  have  not  yet  been  placed,  .and 
will  not  be  placed  till  they  are  required- — would  sweep 
the  pUin  all  round.  Ponderous  gates,  at  each  of 
which  is  posted  a  guard,  give  entrance  into  the  streets. 
Kor  are  these  the  only  defensive  works  in  'Vitoria.  The 
'Plum  Nueva. — a  fine  square  with  a  lofty  colonnade 
running  all  round,  under  who/se  shelter  the  Vitorianos 
gossip  and  smoke  in  damp  weather — lies  at  the  top  of 
the  (Jatle  de  la  jSstacion,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  to%vn. 
It  has  four  entrances,  one  in  the  middle  of  every  side, 
each  of  which  enfilades  a  street  or  looks  upon  some 
open  space.  These  entrances  are  also  blocked  up  with 
projecting  w.ills,  wlrich  are  pierced  with  embrasures 
and  loopholes,  so  as  to  cniibde  on  either  side  the 
streets  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  in  front  the 
'whole  length  of  those  which  run  at  right  angles  to 
them.  Although  these  excellent  mea«U2-es  prove  that 
the  Vitorianos  have  no  intention  to  be  easily  con- 
quered, they  have  spoilt  the  appearance  of  the  town, 
which  is,  however,  the  claanest  I  have  seen  in 
iiuain.  Despite  the  20.000  men  now  billeted  here, 
t'iis  civil  authorities  are  sorupulcus  in  keeping 
everything  naat.  I  forgot  to  mention  the  ch'xrch  of 
San  Migusl,  -"'hich  stands  on  a-  sh'ght  eminence  con- 
tiguous, to  the  Plara  >Tueva.  This  church  also  contri- 
butet  to  the  ds-fsnce  cf  thi't^wn.  It  looki  upon  m- 
oiher  square,  aad  has  its  'gate  fortified  by  a  wall  simi- 
lar to  those  I  have  already  ijescribed.  Vitoria  has  feeeo 


garrisoned  up  to  now  by  a  few  reg-olars  and  aboulj 
1.500  volunteers,  called  here  Minones,  and  in  Guipozcoa 
ijriufJefes.  The  appearance  of  these  men  is  not  as  fiaj^ 
as  that  of  their  (j'lipuHCoan  comrades,  but  they  are  intel- 
ligent, brave,  and  well  disciplined.  Their  uniform  13 
simple,  but  serviceable  and  becoming.  A  loose  bhiai 
coat  Avith  a  short  cape,  after  the  style  of  the  waterproofi 
cape  of  nn  English  policeman,  red  trousers,  and  red 
6ojr)(«  constitut?.  their  attire.  The  majority  of  tha 
people  here,  1  am  told,  as  at  Bilbao,  are  Carhsts,  b'atj 
they  dare  not  raise  theii-  voices  too  high  just  now.  Thar 
loss.'is  to  the  people  here,  .-js  everywhere  else,  are  enor- 
mous. Houses  which -n  ere  being  built  ha,ve  been  left 
in  an  uufinished  state  for  several  months.  Com- 
merce,, as  I  srid  iu  a  former  letter,  is  paralyzed,  aad! 
the  crops,  which  have  been  moderately  good  this  year, 
will  rot  for  want  of  hands  to  collect  tnem.  AU  the! 
cattle,  or  rather  what  the  Carlists  had  left,  in  tha 
surronnding  country  has  been  collected  and  taken 
away  'by  Marshal  Concha,  and  the  few  men  v/ho  remain 
in  the  villages  are  without  work.  The  Marshal  caaaot 
be  blamed  for  taking  away  the  catJfle.  The  country? 
people,  on  the  approach  of  the  troops,  are  in  the  habit 
of  driving  all  their  beasts  to  the  mountains,  so  as  nc<i 
to  afibrd  them  any  faeiiiti-js  for  transport  and  food;  ha'i 
whsn  the  Carlist  troops  come  down,  then  they  bring 
forth  everything  they  have,  notwithstanding  that  pay- 
ment from  the  Government  is  much  surer  tha'a  froiQ 
the  jarciosos,  whose  currency  for  war  expenses  consists^ 
of  a,  kind  of  I  0  U,  which  no  man  in  his  senses  willj 
cash  in  or  out  of  the  Basque  Provinces,  Mu'anda  del 
Ebro,  the  last  railway  station  on  this  line  to  which  tha 
tr.riin  runs  from  Madrid,  is  in  a  much  worse  state  os 
squaUd  poverty  than  Vitoria.  It  is  a  quaint,  old-£a« 
shioned  town,  with  one  or  two  very  irregular  and  very, 
dirty  streets.  The  Ebro,  which  here  has  a  respactabla 
width,  runs  thi'ough  it  thick  as  pea  scup.  Even  tha 
rivei-s  are  political  in  Spain,  cariying  their  espanoUsn'A 
to  the  extent  of  being  very  inconstant.  This  one  is 
modei-ado  ia  summer,  and  very  progreiista  ia  win- 
ter. 'Whoa  the  sno-^s  melt  it  swells  sometimes  ea 
as  to  inundate  the  plains  and  sweep  away  houses,' 
trees,  and  animals.  Although  Miranda,  ia  only! 
three  hours'  journey  from  Vitoria  by  dili^ace,  it  is' 
as  different  from  the  capital  of  Alava.  as  Leicester- 
squai-e  is  from  Hyde-park.  It  is  fortified  in  the  aacaei 
way  as  Vitoria,  and  boasts  an  old  castle  on  a  heights 
which  dominates  it  ;  but  it  coiild  be  bombarded  front 
other  heights  if  any  army  thought  it  worth  its  whila 
to  meddle  with  it.  I  am  not  sorry  that  Marshal  Con-, 
cha's  movements  compel  me  to  evacuate  even  VittoriaJ 
This  morning,  at  about  3  a.m.,  the  bugles  woke  iis  all 
with  the  shrill  command  to  fall  in,  when  we  all  ex- 
pected that  Concha  intended  remaining  a  few  daya 
longer.  By  5  o'clock  the  cojgmn  was  on  the  march, 
taking  the  direction  of  PenaceiTada.  Concha  is  very^ 
silent  about  his  plans,  and  it  is  therefore  impoasibleto 
tell  what  he  intentls  doing  ;  bat,  to  judge  by  this 
movement  and  Echague's  presence  near  Estella,  i<i 
seems  that  the  war  ■yvill  now  be  carried  into  Navarre. 
Dorregarray  is  already  in  a  good  position,  and  another 
action  of  importance  may  soon  be  espect-ed.  Thati 
Concha  is  doing  all  he  can  there  is  Httle  doubt,  for  ha 
takes  every  available  man  with  him.  The  scanty  gar- 
rifions  in  t'ne  villages  between  Miranda  and  'Vitoria. 
arc  to  be  withdrav^-n  to-morrow,  so  that  Vitoria  wilL' 
again  be  completely  isolated  ;  for  all  these  villages  will 
immediately  be  occupied  by  small  partidas. 


■Woodcoic  Hall,  Kewport,  the  residence  of  Mp, 
Charles  Coles,  M.P.  for  Shrewsbury,  was  destroyed  bj 
fce  on  the  morning  of  June  12.  A  portion  of  the;gic« 
tures  and  furniture  was  .saved. 

The  juiy  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  June  10, 
retru-ned  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  the  caae  of  Frances 
Stewart,  charged  with  mirrdering  her  daughter's  child 
at  Chelsea.    Sentenced  to  death. 

The  Liverpool  Daily  Post  states  that  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh  will  probalily  visit  Liverpool 
in  September,  and  will  open  a  new  Seaman's  Or- 
phanage and  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Art 
Gallery. 

Breakf.wt.—'Epi's's  Cocoa. —GK.'.TEFCLANDCojiroim>'Xi 
By  .1  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  o?  digeftion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  propertiesi  of  well-selected 
cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  ■with  & 
delicately  flavoured  beverage  v/liich  may  save  usraajiy  heavy 
doctors'  bills."— O':"^  Sero-.;^  Gazette.  >fade  simply  with 
Boilinp:  ffatcr  or  Mili.  f^old  by  Crocers  in  packets  only, 
labelled— J.iii:;sEpps  .t^D  Co.,  Hotnconathic  CSiemists 
48,  Thrcadiieedle-airsat,  and  170  Piccadilly ;  Works,  Eustba- 
roid,  London. 

JI.'.M'riCf.;aE  of  Coco.l— '^Wo  v-.ll  nov  gir,-,  an  McoTi~t 
oi  the  pi-;sesE  adopted hy  Slessrs.  Jmncs  liopsand  Co. ,  inaiiu. 
facturers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  woi'ks  in  the  $usfc<5U«" 
to*djIiondcn."— ge«  Artiste  in  C««5«^;s  gorfsefufld  irv,idA,  . 
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THE  PEXXY  DESPATCH. 


[June  3C,  1874 


THE  QUEEN'S  KEEPER. 
This  is  the  title  of  a  vrork  racently  published  by 
the  Kev.  Mi .  Morris.  It  contains  the  "  Letter -books 
of  Ami^s  Paulet,"  keeper  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ; 
and  is  oa  many  accounts  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest. 

The  fate  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  will  always  re- 
main among  the  debatable  episodes  of  hiatory.  The 
chivalry  and  the  malignity  of  literature  -will  continue 
to  take  vehement  side*  for  and  agaiust  her.    She  and 
her  story  have  been  clouded  by  the  mists  of  prejudice. 
The  fierce  hai^  of  religion  on  the  one  side,  e.xcessive 
enthusiasm  on  the  other,  combine  to  form  a  medium 
in  which  no  partisau  can  see  clearly.    So  long  as  one 
man  beholds  in  the  Scottish  Queen  a  martyr,  beautiful, 
innocent,  foully  -done  to  death  by   an  implacable 
rival,  and  another 'regards  her  as  a  tyrant  and  traitress 
to  her  realm  and  people,  having  moreover  a  character 
not  without  grave  blemishes,  she  will  remain  a  figure 
ind  a  record  incomplete  and  mutilated.    It  will  be 
nothing  that  the  vindication  of  Queen  Mary  has  been 
is  clearly  accomplished  as  any  biographical  labour  of 
ihe  kind  could  be,  and  that  all  which  has  besn  claimed 
in  her  behalf  is  supported  beyond  power  to  question  it 
rairly.  The  peculiar  conditions,  political  and  polemical, 
jf  Mary's,  life  and  reign  have  existed  after  her,  and 
ire  as  forcible  at  this  day  to  make  men  fanatics  in 
iisbelief  and  misrepresentation  of  her  and  her  defence 
is  they  were  to  excite  the  cruel  and  furious  spirit 
(vhich  brought  about,  or  at  least  aided,  her  downfall. 
There  is  a  large  section  of  people  whose  aj'mpathies, 
warmly  enlisted  for  the  hapless  Queen,  have  caused 
them  unconsciously  to  view  incorrectly  the  general 
aspect  of  her  career.    The  life  and  death  of  their  fa- 
vourite unfortunate  heroine  are  to  these  more  of  a 
romance  than  a  tragedy.    In  truth,  there  were  not 
wanting  many  elements  of  romance.  But  it  is  unjust  to 
one  who  suffered  so  deeply  not  to  know  in  its  reality 
the  stern  and  pitiless  circumstances  in  which  the 
infamous  Elizabeth  condemned  her  to  languish  to  the 
moment  when  the  headsaictn  struck  the  blow  which 
1  was  to  her  a  veritable  coup  de  grace.    Nothing  can 
give  half  so  good  an  id|^  of  the  true  wretchedness  the 
captive  Queen  was  doomed   to  undergo   than  the 
:hronicle  of    her  imprisonment.      But  when  that 
;hronicle  is  no  account  set  forth  at  second  hand,  but 
.  ;he  actual  narrative  of  her  jailer,  it  is  impossible  that 
'  ts  value  and  interest  could  he  made  greater.  There 
-s  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  vaiious  points  of  view  from 
which  information  entirely  original  and  authentic  is  to 
be  received  as  in  historical  weight  superior  to  all  be- 
sides.   No  art  of  the  writer  Ciin  compensate  for  the 
vraisemblance  as  well  as  the  authority  of  first  sources. 
All  that  can  be  done  to  increase  their  worth  is  to  pre- 
sent, them  intelligently  and  to  help  out  their  obscuri. 
ties  to  the  ordmary  reader.    Such  a  chronicle  as  this 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Morris  hi's  given  to  the  public.    It  is  this 
and  more.      It-  is  a  vivid   expose  of  the  network 
of  deadly  intrigue,  , espionage,  and  murderous  plot  spun 
round  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  and  adding  a  terrible, 
6hough  unseen  feature,  to  the  gloomy  hon-ors  of  her 
dungeon  life.    The  rev.  author  notifies  us  at  the  outset 
*hat  his  present  work  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  com- 
plete history  of  that  part  of  the  captivity  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  of  which  it  treats.    It  gives  no  account 
of  the  greatest  event  of  that  captivity,  Mary's  ti-ial  at 
Fotheiingay,  nor  of  the  tragedy  that  brought  the 
long  durance  to  an  end.    Neither  is  it  a  systematic 
defence  of  the  captive  and  innocent  martyred  Queen. 
The  substance  of  the  book  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
her  bitterest  enemies,  but  the  comments  accompanying 
his  words  are  certainly  not  written  in  the  spirit  of 
bhnd  partisanship.    In  fact,  the  reverend  editor  de. 
claxiis  that  the  book  has  not  been  so  much  undertaken 
■*»  i,  defence  of  Queen  Marv  or  as  a  reply  to  her  assail- 


ants, as  because  certain  letters  unpubhshed  and 
unknown  concerning  the  last  months  of  her 
life  fell  into  his  hands.  These  letters  givff  a  new 
and  intense  interest  to  the  volume.  And,  mdeed,  if 
Mr.  Morris's  work  did  not  possess  on  its  own  merits 
great  interest  as  well  as  great  importance  in  regard 
to  its  subject,  it  would  have  singula-  value  in 
the  esteem  of  all  fair  and  liberal  minds  for 
its  conclusive  exposure  of  the  manipulation  of 
facts  which  make  Mr.  Froude's  historical  perfor- 
mances no  better  than  so  much  eloquent  rubbish.  On 
this  head  our  editor  di^licately  observes — for  he  deals 
delicately  throughout  with  Ms.  Froude,  even  where  he 
shows 'him  most  wilfully  inaccurate — that  unhappily  a 
single  chapter  of  Mr.  Froude's  History  of  England  has 
sufficed  to  furnish  a  number  of  unfounded  statements, 
the  parallel  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
any  one  claiming  to  occupy  the  judicial  position  of  a 
historian.  The  present  work  is  composed  from  MSS. 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  Public  Records  Office,  besides  others  accessible  in 
private.  They  are  from  the  clerk's  copies,  taken  at  the 
time  of  the  letters  written  by  Sir  Amias  Paulet.  They 
occupy  in  all  forty-two  folios,  and  are  parts  of  three 
different  letter  br  oks,  the  handwriting  of  each  book 
being  difi'erent  from  that  of  the  other.  One  was  v,-nt. 
ten  at  Tutbury,  one  at  C'hurtley,  and  the  third  at 
Fotheringay.  Thirty-eight  of  these  letters  are  new  to 
the  public.  Twelve  of  the  Tutbury  letters  were 
written  to  Lord  Burghley,  fifteen  to  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  two  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  one  to 
Sir  John  Perrott.  These  date  from  the  latter  end  of 
May  to  August  19,  1585.  The  portion  of  the  letter- 
book  written  at  C'hurtley  commences  and  ends  with 
fragments  of  letter  to  Lord  Burghley,  to  whom 
there  are  besides  eight  letters,  ail  new.  This 
letter-books  contains  also  twenty-four  letters 
to  Walsingham,  of  which  five  are  new ; 
one  to  the  justices  of  Stafford;  one  to  Lord  Howard,  of 
Effingham,  the  Lord  Admiral.  They  range  from  the 
end  of  15S5  to  May,  15S6.  The  last  fragmentary  let- 
ter, a  book  which  begins  at  the  latter  end  of  Novem- 
ber, 1586,  and  ends  in  February,  1586-7  (after  the 
Queen's  death),  commences  with  four  lines  of  a  letter 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  contains,  besides,  one  letter 
to  Earl  Buckhurst,  one  to  Mr.  Stallenger,  one  to  tlie 
Earl  of  Leicester,  one  to  Sir  John  Perrot,  fire  to  Lord 
Burghley,  five  to  Sir  Francis  Warringham,  and  nine 
to  Secretary  Davison.  These  letters  are  published,  of 
course,  word  for  word,  and  with  no  change  save  that 
of  modernised  spelling,  a  wholesome  liberty,  as  the 
specimens  of  the  original  orthography,  given  at  in- 
tervals, are  enough  to  s'now  that,  had  the  amendment 
not  been  made,  many  might  have  been  deterred  from 
perusal  of  the  book. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  appointment  of 
Sir  Amias  Paulet  as  custodian  and  keeper  of  the  cap- 
ture Queen  are  hardly  less  interesting  a  narrative  as 
told  here  than  the  record  of  his  odious  office.  Sir 
Amias  was  Captain  of  Jersey  when  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  as  gaoler  at  Tutbury- 
The  selection  caused  surprise  and  speculation,  and  has 
exercised  the  sagacity  of  historians  since.  Neither  his 
rank  nor  fortune  justified  the  choice,  while  moreover  his 
health  was  so  broken  that  Lord  Som.ers  strongly 
urged  the  sub.^titution  of  some  fitter  person.  Maiy 
hei-self  remonstrated  by  letter  with  Elizabeth,  on  the 
score  that  Paidet  had  during  his  embissy  at  Pari^ 
shown  himself  her  enemy.  Elizabeth  replied  re- 
assuringly vindicating  Paulet's  "dealing"  while  in 
France.  In  short,  'Walshiugham  and  his  mistress  having 
made  the  choice,  all  objections  raised  went  for  nothing, 
and  in  April,  1585,  Sir  Amias  went  down  to  Tutbury. 
Keeping  in  view  the  ground  of  Mary's  o'ojection,  and 
1  the  date  of  Paulet's  entrance  ujion  his  office,  the  stvidy 


of  his  correspondence  during  his  embassy  to  France, 
throws  a  significant  light  upon  his  appciiitment,  at  a, 
particular  juncture,  as  Keeper  to  the  Qu'ien  of  Scots. 
It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  fact  is  to  be  clearly 
deduced  from  the  revelations  here  contained,  that 
Walsingham,  when  he  gent  Sir  Amias  down  to  Tut- 
'oury,  knew  him,  from  past  experience,  for  a  man  who 
would  be  found  willing  to  ap^prove  and  abet  the  worst 
intrigues  against  the  life  of  M-iry  Stuart. 

Sir  Amias  Poulet,  of  Hinton  St.  George,  in  Somerset- 
shire, from  v.'hom  the  present  Earl  Paulet  is  descended, 
was  sen  of  Sir  Hugh  Paulet,  vhom  he  succeeded  as 
Captain  of  the  Island  of  Jersey  in  1571.  Sir  Aciiaj 
was  knighted  in  1576,  and  was  soon  after  sent  to 
France  as  ambassador.  He  was  appointed  a  Privy 
Councillor  in  15S5,  and  was  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  Tut- 
bury, as  keeper  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  in  place  of  Sir 
Ralph  SadUer.  In  that  charge  he  continued  at  Tut- 
bury, Chartley,  and  Fotheringay,  till  Mary'e  execution 
relieved  him  of  his  captive.  The  Queen  of  Scots  was 
executed  on  the  Sth  February,  15S6-7,  and  paulet 
soon  followed  his  prisoner  to  the  grave,  dyiijg  in 
September,  158S.  The  first  mention  of  Paulet 
in  connection  -with  the  Queen  of  Scots  is  in  a 
letter  in  the  State  Papers,  dated  January  4,  153-1-5,  in 
which  Lord  Burghley  informs  Sir  Francis  'Walsingham 
that  Lord  St.  John  of  Blesto  has  refused  to  take  charge 
of  Mary,  at  which  Elizabeth  was  much  displeased, 
arid  that  she  had  commanded  Burghley  to  '■  write  to 
Rycott"  for  Sir  Amias  Paulet.  On  the  ISth  Scmer 
wrote  to  AValsingham  to  express  the  fear  Mary  had  of 
her  coming  keeper.  'Walsingham's  reply  contains  the 
ansv.-er  to  Mary's  request  for  a  priest  to  attend  her. 
Walsingham  writes  on  the  subject  to  Somer  '■'  Foi 
that  Queen's  request  .  .  .  you  may  let  hei 
understand — first,  for  the  present,  that  her  Majesty 
misliking  the  like  motion  heretofore  made  unto  her 
my  Lord  Treasurer,  and  I  durst  not  now  renew  tUt 
same  again,  knowing  that  it  would  both  be  in  vain 
and  besides  oflensive  to  her  Majesty."  Subsequently 
we  find  Mary  appsaling  to  Paulet  that  she  may  be 
allowed  the  ministrations  of  a  priest,  a  request  which 
the  keeper  ungraciously  received.  "We  cannot  give 
detailed  idea  of  the  voluminous  correspondence,  treat- 
ing as  it  fioes  of  a  great  variety  of  topics.  We  content 
ourselves  with  touching  on  a  few  points  which  have  an 
interest  seldom  considered  in  the  writing'  of  history, 
where  they  ars  disregarded  as  of  too  small  importance 
to  engage  the  public  attention.  But  it  is  the  little  inci- 
dents of  a  domestic  and  personal  nature,  with  their  vivid 
and  familiar  colouring  and  suggestiveness,  that  come 
home  most  nearly  to  the  heart  and  intellect  of  the  mass. 
Elizabeth's  closeness  in  money  matterskept  Paulet  in, 
continual  straits  for  the  means  of  provisioning  his 
double  household  at  Tutbury — that  is,  the  Queen's 
mcnaije,  and  his  own  attendance.  The  record  of 
Mary's  retinue  and  the  provision  made  for  them  is  pre- 
served in  an  answer  to  a  note  of  certain  points  to  be 
resolved  by  Sir  R.  Sadlier.  The  record  seta  forth  that 
the  household  of  the  Queen  numbered  forty-seven, 
viz.,  five  gentlemen,  fourteen  eerWtors,  three  cooks, 
four  boys,  three  gentlemen's  men,  six  •gentlewomen, 
two  wives,  ten  wenches  and  children.  She  had  two 
chambers  for  her  own  accommodation,  and  for  her 
maids  three,  besides  two  for  two  women  that  have 
their  husbands  here,  and  eight  for  her  gentlemSn, 
officers,  and  servants — in  all,  fifteen  apartments.  The 
next  interrogator}'  asks  ''  What  the  Queen  of  Scots 
ordinary  diet  is  both  fish  days  and  flesh  days  V  The 
answer  states,  "  About  sixteen  dishes  with  both 
courses,  dressed  after  their  own  manner.  Sometimes 
more  or  less  as  the  provision  reacheth."  Question 
again  ;  "  How  many  messes  besides  hor  own  diet  were 
izrrtA  to  the  rest  of  the  women,  and  in  what  sort  the 
said  messes  were  furnished,  both  fish  daxs  and  flesh 
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days.'"  Acswer  .  The  two  servitors,  master  of  her 
household,  the  physician,  and  De  Preau  (her  chaplain) 
have  a  mesa  of  seven  or  eight  dishes,  and  do  dine 
always  before  the  Queen,  and  their  own  ssrvnnts 
hiive  their  reverriion,  and  the  rest  of  the  folk  dine  with 
the  reversion  of  her  meat.  Also  her  gentlewomen  and 
the  two  wives,  and  other  maids  and  children,  being 
sixteen,  have  two  mes.^^s  of  meat  of  nine  dishes  at  both 
Courses  for  the  better  sort,  and  five  dinhes  for  the 
meaner  sort."  Great  part  of  Paulet'a.  letters  to  the 
officials  are  occupied  with  descriptions  of  interviews 
with  his  prisoner,  of  her  complaints  of  the  discomfort 
of  her  lodging,  and  her  loss  of  health  in  consequence, 
of  his  replies,  sometimes  almost  insolent  admonitions 
to  patience,  of  the  economies  he  was  obliged  to  prac- 
tice for  want  of  due  supplies  of  raoney,  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  lay  generally  in  the  way  of  his  duties. 
Paulet  took  care  throughout  to  keep  prominently  be- 
fore the  eye  of  his  emjiloyers,  especially  the  Queen's, 
for  whose  benefit  all  his  correspondence  was  written, 
the.  severe  aa  I  arduous  nature  of  his  office,  and  the 
zeal  wiih  which  he  was  discharging  it.  But  there  is 
worie  than  this.  We  find  plainly  betrayed  in  his 
lette-a,  esp,;cially  in  the  last  written  of  them,  a  fierce 
desire  for  the  execution  of  his  prisoner.  He  finds  liis 
functic>ns  burdensome,  anxious,  and  likely  to  be  indefi- 
nitely prolonged.  Besides,  his  animus  against  the  un- 
happy and  ailing  captive  spurred  him  to  writs 
as  strongly  as  he  could  without  direct  expression,  with 
the  view*  of  hastening  the  end.  But  for  all  this  there 
was  a  point  beyond  which  Paulet  could  not  be  made 
to  advance.  He  refused  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  the  poor  prisoner.  The  two  letters  relating 
to  this  passage  are  published  in  this  book.  Walsing- 
ham  and  Davison  wrote  jointly  a  letter  to  Paulet  on 
February  1st,  1586,  in  which  they  say—"  We  find  by 
speech  lately  utt«red  by  her  Majesty  (Elizabeth)  that 
she  doth  note  in  you  both  a  lack  of  th.it  care  and  zeal 
of  her  service  that  she  looketh  for  at  your  hands,  in 
that  you  have  not  in  all  this  time  of  yourselves  (v.-ith- 
out  other  provocation)  found  out  some  way  to  shorten 
the  life  of  that  Queen,  considering  the  great  peril  she 
is  subject  unto  hourly  so  long  as  the  said  Queen  doth 
lire.  Wherein,  besides  a  kind  of  lack  of  love  towards 
her,  she  noteth  greatly  that  you  have  not  that  cai-e  of 
your  own  particular  safeties,  or  rather  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  religion  and  the  pubhc  good  and  pro.sperity  of 
your  country  that  reason  and  policy  commandeth,  espe- 
cially being  so  good  a  warrant  and  ground  for  the  satis- 
faction of  your  conscience  towards  God  and  the  dis- 
charge of  your  credit  and  reputation  towards  the 
world  .  .  And,  therefore,  she  taketh  it  most  un- 
kindly towards  her  that  men  professing  that  line 
towards  her  that  you  should  in  any  kind  of  sort  for 
lack  of  the  discharge  of  your  duties  cast  the  burthen 
.upon  her.  Knowing  as  you  do  her  indisposition  to 
shed  blood,  especially  of  one  of  that  sex  and  quality, 
and  so  near  to  her  in  blood  as  the  said  queen  is."  To 
this  atrocious  epistle,  Paulet  replied  next  day,  "  with 
groat  grief  and  bitterness  of  mind,  in  that  he  was 
"  so  unhappy  as  to  have  lived  to  see  this  unhappy  day 
in  that  which  I  am  required  by  direction  from  my 
most  gracious  Sovereign  to  do  an  act  which  God  and 
the  law  forbiddeth.  My  good  livings  and  life  are  at 
her  Majesty's  disposition,  and  I  am  ready  to  lose  them 
to-morrow  .  .  .  But  God  forbid  that  I  should 
niake  so  foul  a  shipwreck  of  my  conscience,  or  leave  so 
great  a  blot  to  toy  poor  prosperity  to  shed  blood 
without  law  or  warrant."  How  many  readers  of 
history  are  unacquainted  with  the  terrible  evidence  of 
these  letters,  the  damnatory  character  of  which  was 
go  felt  when  they  were  written  that  wefind  Walsingham 
and  Davison  anxiously,  and  again  and  again  inquiring 
of  Paulet  concerning  their  communication.?  and  ad- 
moauhhig  hia,  t«  sire  to  th«  flames  theix  diabglieaJ. 


letter  of  suggestion,  "  as  not  fit  to  be  kept,"  and  in 
order  that  they  might  '"  satisfy  her  Majesty  thereon." 
Here  is  plain  direct  proof  of  the  complicity  of  Eliza- 
beth in  the  murderons  design  which,  however,  Paulet 
had  the  manhood  to  rejjudiate  with  horror  and  dis- 
gust. One  word  on  this  topic.  Mr.  Froude  comments 
upon  the  part  taken  by  Elizabeth  in  this  last  ti'ans- 
action.  He  has  nothing  worse  to  say  of  her  conduct 
than  the  exculpatory  rimai  k,  that  "  it  was  not  noble, 
but  it  was  natural  and  pard'onable  !"  The  world  has 
before  now  found  excuse  for  a  great  crime  on  the  alle- 
gation that  it  was  natural.  But  it  remained  for  Mr. 
Froude  to  assert  that  it  is  p  ardonable  to  concot  an 
assassination.  This  gentleman  has  already  earned  the 
reputation  of  candour,  and  certainly  it  is  hardly 
possibl?  to  go  beyond  his  theory,  that  under  certain 
Circumstances  murder  is  no  crime.  But  the  man 
whoso  partisanship  leads  him  to  this  extent  can  in  no 
way  bs  a  safe  guide  in  the  region.?,  he  professes  toi 
explore.  The  reverend  editor  of  this  book  detects 
and  exposes  Mr.  Froude  in  many  p.articulars  of  what 
he  calls  his  "  History."  It  is  only  the  limits  of  our 
space  that  prevents  us  from  gratifying  our  desire  to 
present  at  more  length  the  contents  of  Mr.  Moiris's 
most  interesting  and  most  valuable  book.  We  have 
given  but  a  meagie  and  curtailed  outline  of  a  mass  of 
matter  extending  over  880  pages  of  this  goodly  sized 
and  hand.-i.ome  'viylume.  It  ouly  remains  to  say  that 
"  The  Queen's  Keeper"  is  indispensable  to  the  study 
of  the  episode  with  what  it  deals,  while  it  will  be 
found  of  absorbing  interest  outside  its  particular  in- 
tention. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTING  ABROAD. 

In  France  it  appears  that  there  is  a  regular 
stcnogriiiihic  bureau  employed  by  the  Assembly,  and 
it  is  their  duty  to  take  full  verbatim  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, be.iides  giving  the  applause,  interruptions, 
&c.,  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  delivery  of  any 
speech.  The  reports  are  published  in  thel/ournal  Offi- 
ckl,  and  any  other  journal  can  have  copies  of  them  on 
application  as  they  are  printed.  Places  are  assigned 
iu  the  galleries  to  the  to  the  representatives  of  the  press, 
but  Lo^d  Ia-ous  doubts  whether  any  unofficial  news- 
papers has,  or  would  be  allowed  to  have,  its  own  regular 
shorthand  writers.  Members  of  the- Assembly  are 
allowed  within  a  given  time  to  correct  the  report  of 
their  speeches  if  they  choose.  In  addition  to  the  full 
verbatim  report,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  stenographic  bu- 
reau to  make  two  "  analytical  reports,"  one  running  to 
two  and  a  half  newspaper  columns,  the  other  to  not 
mure  than  one  column,  and  both  these  reports  are 
placed  gratuitously  each  day  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Parisian  and  the  provincial  Press.  In  Germany  the 
reporting  for  most  of  the  papers  is  done  through  a 
private  undertaking  called  '•  Kammer  Correspondenz," 
but  very  inaccurately.  The  Cohi/ne  Gazette  and  one  or 
tv.-o  other  papers  have  their  own  reporting  staffs. 
There  is  an  oihcial  stenographic  report,  which  appears 
a  few  days  after  the  sitting,  and  which  is  distributed 
gratis  among  the  members.  In  Italy  there  is  an  official 
stenographic  staff  to  each  house,  and  the  speeches  are 
published  iu  the  Oj/(V/aZ(rn:t«e,  after  being  revised  by  the 
speakers  themselves.  There  are  galleries  for  newspaper 
reporters,  but  the  accounts  which  appear  are  stated  to 
be  almost  woithless.  In  the  United  States  an  under- 
taking called  the  "  Congressional  Globe"  is  subsidised 
by  the  Senate,  at  a  cost  last  ses.sion  of  £50,000.  In 
Austria  and  Hungary  there  is  a  stenographic  bureau 
which  officially  reports  the  speeches  for  the  use  of  the 
houses,  but  which  also  has  a  journalistic  staff,  who 
make  it  their  special  business  to  report  for  the  press, 
the  reports  being  lithographed  and  sent  round  to  the 
papers,  who.se  conductors  "edit"  it  as  they  have  space. 
In  the  colonies  of  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  reports  are  officially  taken.  In  Nova  Scotia. 
New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  South 
Australia  the  proceeding.^  are  reported  for  the  Govern- 
ment by  contract  with  shorthand  writers,  whilst  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Bri- 
tish Columbia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Tasmania,  the  reports  are  made  by  private 
•aterpriae,       by  the  staffs  of  the  lespeetive  papers. 


EPITAPHIANA. 

(Spcially  Contributed.) 

Waltham  Abbey  ; — 

III  tf'c  c..)ld  shades  of  night  lies  prostsate  here 
A  loving  liusbaiul  ;md  a  wife  most  clear ; 
Tiic  ticst  by  suildoii  death  did  lead  tlie  way. 
And  she  to  lightniiii;  icU  an  easy  piey. 

At  Egam,  North  Derbyshire  :  — 
Here  lies  ye  bodie  of 

Aiiiic  .selbu.'-,  : 
Barifd  by  this  stone, 
Who  died  on  .January  l:jth  day,  1731. 
Likewise  hero  lies 
Isaiic  ScUars,  my  Imsbaud  and  my  right. 
Who  was  buried  ou  the  sumo  day.  come  seven  year* 
17:JS. 

In  seven  years  time  there  come  a  change  ; 

Observe,  and  here  you'll  see  ; 
On  that  same  day,  come  seven  years. 
My  liusband's  laid  by  me. 

At  Ditchington  Churchyard  :-- 

Witiuiut  a  home,  for  c-;ver  senseless,  dumb ; 
Dust  only  now  contains  this  silent  tomb. 
Whcio  'twin  1  lived  or  died  it  matters  not; 
'f  o  whom  rol;itud  or  of  whom  bc,got. 
I  was,  but  I  aTn  not ;  a.sk  no  more  of  me ;  - 
'Tis  aU  I  am,  an^l  all  that  you  must  be. 

'  Epitaph  on  the  death  of  John  Warner,  late  Lord 
Maior  of  the  citie  n  London  : — 

Here  lies  my  Lord  Maior  under  this  stone 
That  last  Bartholomew  Faifi.- no  puppets  V)Ould  owne; 
But  next  Bartholomew  i'iiir.j,  w!iu  liveth  to  see. 
Shall  view  my  Lord  Maior,  a  pappet  to  bee, 
'Wliieh  shall  ior  ever  eoutinue  his  tame, 
That  he  may  ilve  never,  but  heie  liave  a  name. 
Nov.  19,  l(J4>x 
John  Vi'arner,  Junior. 

Henry  V>'altun,  a  stattsniiui  and  author,  who  died  in 
1630,  desired  that  on  his  tomb  should  placed  an  in- 
scription whicli  he  himself  iiielited  : — 

Here  lies  lie  w  ho  composed  this  sentence. 
The  itch  oi  contention  is  the  plague  of  the  Church. 
Seek  his  name  clscNvhere  ! 

A  faithful  servant,  wlio  died  at  the  commencement 
of  1707,  has  to  the  description  of  his  merits — 

Here  lieth  .John  Janio-i,  the  old  cook  of  Newby, 
Who  w.is  a  faithful  servant  to  his  ma.ster. 
And  anupii;;ht,  downright  honest  man — 
these  uncomfortable  lines  added  • — 
Banos  among  stanes  do  lye  so  still, 
While  the  soul  wanders  e'eu  where  God  will. 

In  the  Niew  Kirk,  at  Amsterdam,  is  a  very  ancient 
monument,  on  which  a  pair  of  slippers  of  a  singular 
kind  are  carved,  with  this  inscription  "-Efi'en  Nyt,  ' 
wliich  means  "  exac  Ij","  anel^he  story  of  this  singula- 
rity is  as  follows  ; — 

A  man  v.lio  vias  very  rich,  but  who  was  a  lon-vii-ant.,  took 
it  into  his  head  that  he  w;is  to  live  a  certain  number  of  years, 
and  no  longer.  Under  the  impression  of  this  idea,  he  calcu- 
lated that,  if  lie  spent  so  much  a  year,  his  estate  and  life 
would  expire  together.  It  accidentally  happened  that  he  was' 
not  mistaken  in  either  of  his  calculations;  lie  died  precisely 
at  the  time  he  had  fancied  he  would,  and  had  then  Jbroiighl 
his  fortune  to  such  a  predicament  tliat,  after  the  paying  ot  liii 
debts,  ho  had  nothing  left  but  a  pair  of  slippers.  His  rela 
tions  Ixiried  him  in  a  cretUtable  manner,  and  had  the  slipper- 
carved  on  his  tomb  with  the  above  laconic  epitaph. 

Epitaph  by  Robert  Burns  : — 

Here  lies,  now  a  prey  to  iusulting  neglect. 
What  ouee  was  a  butterfly  gay  iu  life's  beam; 
Want  only  of  wisdom  denied  her  respect. 
Want  only  of  goodness  denied  her  esteem. 

On  Richard  Burke  : — 
Here  lies  honest  Richard,  whose  fate  I  must  sigh  at; 
Alas!  that  such  frolic  should  now  be  so  quiet  I  ' 
What  spirits  were  his!  what  wit  and  what  whim! 
Now  breaking  a  jest,  and  now  breaking  a  Umb' 
Now  wrangling  and  giuinbiing  to  keep  up  the  "Call! 
Now  teasing  and  vexing,  yet  laughing  at  all! 
In  short,  str  provokinga  fellow  was  Dick, 
'theX  we  wished  him  full  ten  times  a  day  at  Old  Nick; 
But  missing  his  mirth  and  agreeable  vein, 
As  often  we  wish'd  to  have  IJick  back  again. 

The  following  epitaph  was  propossd  to  bs  placed  in 
Bath  Abbey  : — 

TheseValls,  adorn'd  with  monumental  bust, 
Show  how  Bath  waters  serve  to  lay  the  dust. 

On  a  man  named  Fish  : — 

Worms  bait  for  fish;  but  here'  a  sudden  change. 
Fish's  bait  for  worms— is  not  that  passing  strange  ? 

In  a  churchyard  in  Staffordshir-e,  and  hardly  to  be 
surpassed  in  terse  and  simple  pathos  : — 

This  turf  has  drunk  a  widow's  tear. 
Three  of  her  husbands  .slumber  here. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  tearful  widow  wa8 
stiU  Uvisg  with  a  fourth  partner. 
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.MY  MOTHER-IX-LAW  AND  L 

1  am  Moses  Murzeythorpe.  My  wife  is  Mrs. 
l!Mu2ioythorpe.  The  story  is  about  her,  and  myself 
■fcoQ,  in  a  lesser  degree.  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  lesson  to 
some  hvisbands.  If  any  young  man,  contemplating 
matrimony,  should  read  this,  it  may  be  a  lesson  to 
ium.  I  am  past  help  myself,  and  I  am  free  to  own  it. 
Some  men  might  help  themselves.  I  can't.  I  tried, 
thought  and  that  is  what  i  am  going  to  tell  you 
i.bout. 

ilcMichel  said  it  was  an  easy  thijig  to  do.  He  had 
done  it  himseli',  he  said.  But  then,  I  suppose,  Mrs. 
McMichei  was  made  of  difi'er^nt  material  from  lilts. 
Sluezeythorpe.  He  is  a  bold  man — says  he'd  just  as 
soon  rout  a  whole  legion  of  mother-in-laws.  It's  all  in 
pluck,  be  says.  It  may  be.  In  that  case,  I  suppose 
I  may  be  deficient  in  phick. 

We  were  as  happy  p..s  bees  in  a  buckwheat  pat  ;h 
antil  Mrs.  Muzzeythorpe'a  mother  came  to  stay  with 
lis.  She  said  it  would  be  such  a  help  and  comfort  to 
£Hza — that's  2ilr.?.  Muzzej-thorpe.  It  wasn't  to  me. 
though.  She  was  an  old  lady,  with  a  ciunamon- 
coioured  falsa  front,  two  large  eyes  of  diS'ei'eut  colour, 
a  complexion  like  a  frozen  i'ua.?et  apple,  and  toeth 
that  would  persist  in  dropping  out  every  time  that  she 
opened  her  mouth  a  little  too  wide.  You  can  set? 
yourself  that  it  wouldn't  be  vfiy  ]>leasant,  espeou'Jly 
at  meal  tinies.  She  dida'r  like  smoking  ;  she  thoiight 
I  was  a  brute  for  staying  out  later  than  nine  p.m.,  and 
she  thought  Eliza  was  crazy  for  letting  me  use  a  latch- 
key. 

Your  dear  departed  pa  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing,  my  dear,"  said  she.  "If  he  had,  I'd  have  taught 
iiim." 

And  I  don't  doubt  that  she  vi-oukl. 

She  had  my  easy  oh.?Ji-  curried  up  to  her  robm — it 
suited  the  .shape  of  iiev  back,  she  said.  She  took  pos- 
session of  my  library,  and  had  my  books  pUed  up  in 
liie  lumberroom.  A  south  aspect  suited  her  lumbago. 
She  discbsiv^T.  t'ae  cook,  and  hdi-ed  a  creature  of  her 
own,  who  cooked  everything  f>recisely  the  way  I  didn't 
liiie  ii. 

_'■  Eliza,'  ■  said  1  c jnfidintly  to  Mv.s.  Muzzethorpe, 
*'  bow  long  -.-iHl  youi-  mother  .■stay  with  us  ''" 
'■  Always,  .ilosef." 

I  made  sonae  remark  in  the  aouteness  of  mychagrin. 
I  don't  exactly  remember  what  it  was,  but  I  imagine 
it  must  have  partaken  of  the  nature  of  the  profane, 
for  Eliza  began  to  cry,  and  said  I  was  a  blasphemous 
brute. 

I  went  to  j\I'.Michel,  and  stated  the  case  to  him,  sjid 
laked  him  what  I  should  do  about  it. 

"  Do  !"'  said  M'Michel  ;  "  there's  but  one  thing  to 
ic— clear  the  old  woman  out." 

I  shook  my  head  dubiously. 

"  She  is  twice  imy  size  and  weight,  M'Michel.  I 
K>uldn't,  if  I  Were  to  try,  and  then,  besides,  there's 
Jhe  police.  " 

_  "  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that,  you  donkey,    iloral  sua- 
sion s  the  game.  ' 
'■  How  ?" 

'■  Declare  war  at  once.  TeU  your  wife  she  must 
;hoo3e  between  you  and  the  ogress." 

'■  And  if  she  sides  with  her  mother  ?' ' 

"  Leave  the  house.  Depend  on,  it,  she  will  come 
ifter  you  with  tears  in  her  eyes — your  wife,  I  mean.  " 

'•  Do  you  believe  she  will  '  ' 

"  Certainly — of  course.  Only  try  it.  But,  remem- 
ber, no  sheep's  front ;  keep  a  bold  'ace — make  aserious 
thing  of  it." 

-■I '-Michel's  a  good  fellow.  He  told  me  just  what  to 
Ray  and  how  to  say  it— he  even  sat  as  my  mother-in- 
law",  while  I  practised  my  part. 

There,  old  fellow,"  cried  he  at  last  ;  "  that  can't 

fail. 

I  went  home  to  Mrs.  Muzzey thorpe.  She  was  eating 
ft  nice  little  lobster  supper  w'ith  her  mother  ;  it  was 
aggravating,  for  if  there's  one  thing  I  like  more  than 
another,  it's  lobster. 

'•  ■^'hy  didn't  you  wait  for  me,  Eliza?"  said  I. 
.<  it's  past  nine,"  said  my  mother-in-law. 

And  a  man  wio  isn't  within  the  shadow  of  his  own 
door  by  nine  o'clock  at  night  doesn't  deserve  any  sup- 

_  "  Mrs.  Muzzeythorpe,"  said  I,  assuming*  dignified 
air,  "ther«  sbust     an  ond  to  all  this." 


'■  .in  end  of  what  •  '  cried  my  wife,  opsnicg  hersye? 
veiy  wide. 

'■  Of  this  outrageoua  state  of  dome?ti.;  tyranny  ! 
Either  your  mother  leaves  the  house,  Mrs.  Muzzey- 
thorpe,  or  I  leave  it." 

"1  never,  nevtr,  can  part  with  mamma,"  v.'hx?pered 
Mrs.  Mnzzeythfirpe. 

•'  Then,  Eliza,  adieu  forever." 

Z»i  Michel  had  said  she  vv-ould  call  me  back.  She 
didn't.    Hit  I  7,-aiked  out.  .  I  walked  to  M'-Michei's. 

'■  What  am  I  to  do  now  ?"  I  asked. 
Stay  away,  to  be  sure." 
,  So  [  stayed  away.    It  was  veiy  uncomfortable — it 
wa.s;  very  expensive — but  it  was  the  esta'olishment  of  a 
great  principle.  It  wa?  a  method  of  teaching  Eliza 
thr.t  I  Wis  the  master  of  the  hou.se,  not  she. 

At  the  end  of  a  vreek  M'Michel  sent  his  wife  to  re- 
connoitre. 

"  Does  she  pine  much  I  asked.  '•  Does  she  cry  ( 
It;  it  aftectiDg  lier  spirits  :"  . 

Xot  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  M-'Mi.;hel.  "  They're 
having  ovst  rr  suppers  and  whist  parties  every'  night. 
Tlieie  was  a  fiddler  and  a  dance  there  yesterday  even- 
ing. Betsey,  tlio  charwoman,  says  there' .3  a  handsome 
youus  mr.ii  staying  there— — " 

'".■\  yoUp.g  man!  In  my  house?"  and  I  fiercely 
guawdd  the  end  of  my  moustache,  and  felt  like  OtheUo, 
the  3Ioor. 

''  E.'iactly  so — and  Mrs.  Walkingham — your  mothsv- 
in-!aw,  you  know — sold  ail  the  books  to  a  lag-man  for 
six  pence  a  pound — and  she  has  sent  far  an  aichitect 
to  remodel  the  house,  and  I  saw  your  meerchaum  out 
in  the  gutter,  and  "  v 

I  stayed  to  hear  no  more  ;  bat  caught  my  hat,  and 
rushed  iranticaliy  hom.vward. 

The  windovra  were  lighted  up  ;  the  sound  of  the 
piiino,  accompanied  by  a  fine  tenor  voice,  floated  to 
my  ear.  I  rang  and  knocked  until  I  was  tired,  hefore 
iirs.  'S\*alking'nam  thrust  the  cinnamoE-coloured  front 
out  of  the  v,indow. 

"  Who's  there  ?  What  do  yon  mean  by  trying  to 
batter  the  fro;it  door  down      Police  !  pol-i-ce  !" 

"  It's  I,  -Mrs.  Vrolldngham  !    Moses  !  ' 

"  No,  it  o.iu't,"  said  my  mother-in-law,  with  a  fiend- 
ish chuckle.  " 'loB^iS  Muzzeythorpe  bade  adieu  for 
ever.  It  isn't  likely  he'd  be  back  so  soon.  Clear  out, 
I  say,  or  I'll  call  the  police  !" 

'•Vr.hat's  all  this  row;"  said  a  deep  voice,  and  a 
young  man,  smoking  a  cigar,  made  his  appeaiance. 
■•  What's  wanting,  you  fello^\  :'' 

'■  W"ho  are  yo:i.      I  demanded,  savagely. 

"  I'm  a  f;;mily  friend,"  said  the  young  man. 

"The  deuce  you  are!"  quot'a  I.  "Eliza!  Mrs. 
Mr.zzeythorpe 

"  It  i?.  Moses,"  shrieked  my  wife,  aU  in  white  muslin 
and  blue  ribbons.  ''  Dearest  Alfred,  for  my  sake  re- 
frain from  violence  !" 

"  For  her  sake  I"  I  turned  green  and  yellow  all 
over. 

"  Eliza  !  Eliza  !  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  Let  me 
in,  I  say !  Am  I  to  be  kept  out  of  my  own  house  in 
this  unwarrantable  manner 

Mrs.  Jfuzzythorpe  advanced  with  a  smile. 

"  You  en  come  in,  Mo.ses,  if  you  will  give  your 
solemn  woi-d  never  again  to  objtct  to  dear  mamma's 
presence  in  our  home — if  you  will  agree  to  behave  like 
a  decent  husband,  and  never  speak  to  that  odious 
M "Michel  again  1" 

I  groaned  in  anguish  of  spirit — but  what  alternative 
wa^  left  me 

"Ipr5mii?e'    Anything!    Every  thing '' 

And  50  thj  siege  v.-ai'  raised,  and  I  came  back  to  my 
own  house  feeling  a  good  deal  like  a  sheep- stealer. 

"  I'll  tTpuble  you  to  walk  out,  the  Silst  thing,  young 
man,  '  said  L.  seizing  the  handsome  stranger  by  the 
collar. 

"Moses!"  shrieked  my  wife,  flinging  herself  fran- 
tically upon  me,  "  it's  my  brothei-  Alfred,  just  home 
from  the  Mediterranean  !  He  has  come  to  stay  with 
us  for  a  few  weeks,  with  his  wife  and  three  dear  little 
children  !   Surely  you  can  have  no  objection  tc>  that." 

"  ISone  in  tlie  world  ! ''  1  answered,  meekly. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  my  struggle  for  freedom  ! 
Mrs.  Vi'alkingham,  Alfred  Wall:iaghaJn  and  his  wife 
and  sister.  Mary  Anne  Vv'alltii.-gham  with  her  husband 
and  mdiden  aunt,  all  dwelt  'beneath  my  luted  rcof  ! 
And  I  see  no  prospect  of  aught  else  all  my  hie  long  ! 

M'Michel  says  I  didn't  manage  right  !  I  wish  he 
had  been  in  my  place,  that's  all.    It's  easy  to  t*lk. 

And  when  I  depart  this  Jife,  I  hope  they'll  put  on 
my  tombstone — "  Died  of  a.  mother-in-law  !" 

PEn-vjiiBUL-vTOM.— P.  LcchTidj^e.  inanuiactnrei,  32  Ainiens- 
stioet.  and  'ii  Lowaa  Onnond'^Utty  X  23.-— IJepairs  promptly 


THE  .varieties;  milk. 

Thct  the  miik  yield.rd  by  cows  cf  varicua  breeds 
differs  very  much  In  quality  and  character  ii  a  weii- 
known  fact.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  that  the 
daiiy.'aan  should  select  a  certivin  breed  of  cows  vrbicii 
he  has  Isr.rned  by  experience  or  otherwise  is  bs-it 
suited  for  his  special  branch  of  this  business  TL* 
maker  of  fancy  butter  chocse;  the  Jersey  as  his  ccw, 
for  the  reason  that,  from  her  milk,  the  crei\m  rises 
very  lapidly  and  in  lar,7e  quantity,  chums  quickly,  and 
yields  a  rich-tolouicd  fragrant  butte.-.  The  Ayrshir<f 
breed  furnishe.';  not  only  a  covr  second  only  to  t'ne 
.Jersey  foi-  tht  butter  daily,  bur  c;.e  which  h  pre- 
eminently a  cheese  producer  ;  while  the  Ayrshire  and 
Dutch  breeds  are  best  suited  for  the  dairyman  who 
:>upij]ies  towns  and  cities  -with  piiik.  That  these  pe- 
culiaiities  in  the  several  breeds  here  not*-d  were  due  to 
some  peculiar  cliaTacteristic  of  the  milk  was  very  evi. 
dent,  but  e.xacth"  what  tho?e  characteristics  were  ba? 
not  been  generally  known.  The  composition  of  rpilfe 
has  long  been  under  invc-stigatioa,  and  many  micro- 
scopic examination.*  of  it  have  been  made  which  have 
bhe«-n  it  to  be  a  comple.'s  fluid  in  which  are  suspended 
a  vaiying  quantity  of  globules  of  fat  or  buit<.r,  each,  in 
an  enveloping  film  or  mem'orane.  T'nese  globules,  being 
lighter  than  the  milk  in  which  they  are  suspended,  rise 
to  the  surface  when  the  iiv-id  is  kept  at  rest,  and  form 
what  we  know  as  cream.  When  the  czeam  i;  agitated 
or  churned,  the  sack  enclosing  the  globule  of  butter 
becomes  broken  by  the  crushicg  or  v.-earing  action  of 
the  dash  of  the  churn,  and  the  butter  separates.  Ail 
this  has  long  been  kn...wn,  but  why  the  cream  of  the 
Jersey  c<jw,  or  of  ,7.ouie  other  cows  of  a  siinilar  ch.ar- 
acter.  .should  rise  r.-ipidly  and  abundantly  and  should 
churn  readily,  and  why  the  .skimmed  milk  of  these  cov/a 
should  be  blue  and  poor,  yieldiuga  po^^r  cheese,  known 
from  its  charaetei'  ae  a  "  white-oa't"  cheese,  while  e.x- 
aetly  the  contrary  sliould  oi  cur  with  an  Ayrshire  or  a 
Dutch  cow,  remained  a  m^.tter  for  investigation.  At 
the  last  winter  laeeting  crf  the  Vermont  Dairymen'? 
Association,  Dr.  E.  L.  Sti.irtevant,  of  Massachusetts, 
gave  the  i-esults  oi  over  &,600  microscopic  esamiaa. 
tions  of  the  milk  of  the  .Jersey,  Ayrshire,  and  Du-ocL 
cows.  frc>m  which  he  gathered  that  the  butter  globule  ■■ 
of  these  varieties  of  milk  are  very  distinct  in  appea;  • 
ance,  and  thjit  their  different  characters  very  rer.diiy 
account  for  their  difi'erent  behaviour  in  the  dairy  ai.d 
in  the  churn.  For  instance,  the  Jersey  butter  giobi'.e  • 
is  larger  than  that  of  the  other  breeds,  and  is  of  »  mor * 
uniform  size,  there  being  in  Jersey  milk  very  fe-.v  lil 
globules  or  granules,  as  tbey  have  been  td&xti 
himself  and  other  investigators.  The  cream  of  tlii 
Jersey  milk,  consisting  of  large  globules,  rises  quicUu'. 
sometimes  separating  wholly  in  four  hours,  leuvici  a. 
blue  skim-mflk  beneath  ;  the  cream  of  Ayrshire  nii!  k. 
requires  over  ten  hours  to  rise  only  in  part,  leokviaa  a 
very  white  and  still  lich  skim  milk.  Amongst  tat 
Ayrshire  cows  there  exists  a  family  of  butter.  •.•o>v.j 
whose  milk  throws  up  the  cream  almost  as  rapidii 
that  of  the  Jer.?ey=.  The  Dutch  milk  throws  u.i>  ^uc 
cream  more  quickly  than  the  Ayrshire;  but,  t!*?  J*^" 
bules  being  comparatively  small,  the  cream  is  i-ai^'i^^  i 
mixed  with  the  milk  again  by  stirring.  This  •  • 
be  done  with  the  .Jersey  milk.  The  Jei'sey  cow.  tue.  .  ■ 
foro,  stands  first  as  a  butter  producer,  but  if  a.  i''-'<-< 
cow  for  producing  milk  for  sale,  and  a  very  p.^*' 
for  cheese.  The  .iyrshire  cow  str.nds  next  to  the  Jv-> 
sey  as  a  butter  cow,  but  first  of  all  for  the  chee«e  cw;  ,..- 
or  for  the  ir.ilkman,  and  is,  thereicre,  pre-emiiieu  •  i 
the  most  useful  cow  for  ail  purposes.  Ths  Dut'-.n  cvn- 
stands  second  to  the  Ayrshire  and  before  the  >;cri<;jf 
for  the  pivrposes  of  the  cheesemaker  or  the  rhiliunr.t.. 
but  third  and  last  as  a  butter  cow.  Thsse  ehartict^r- 
istics,  well  knov.-n  in  practice,  are  exj  lained  when  we 
coiiie  to  examine  closely  the  char.icter  of  their  Joilk. 


The  Back  of  Bombay  has  reduced  its  rates  of  in- 
terest and  discount  one  per  cent. 

The  rains  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  are  copious  and 
general. 

Sixty  acres  of  pLintation  and  250  acres  of  moors  in 
ivorth  S..otland,  belonging  to  Earl  Leven,  were  de- 
stroyed by  lire  on  Tuesday.  A  farm  servant  has  been 
arrested  on  su.?picion. 

Twenty  agricuitui-al  labourers  were  sentenced  to  one 
month's  imprisonment  at  Bury  St.  Edmund  s,  .June  lii 
for  compelling  another  labourer  to  leave  his  work. 

Tho  accounts  from  all  the  agricultural  districts  o, 
the  county  oi  Limerick  reprtseut  the  condition  of  the 
crops  as  most  s^^t:^fact».ry,  and  giving  every  promise  of 
an  ab'indiat  "uarvest.  Csreais  art  reisarsabiy  f«r« 
ward. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPAT^^H. 


TES  FA-IMIICE  IN  TIRHOOT. 

Motce  H-irfe,  CLamparun,  May  13. 

Since  last  Twioce  I  tave  pisted  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection, from  Durbtanga  tnrougii  the  Seeta  Murhee 
sab-di'neioD,  on  to  this  place,  which  is  the  central 
Ftation  of  Go\  ernmeni,  in  the  district  oi  Chamarum. 
fd  coming  thus  far  I  have  not  kept  to  the  main  road, 
but  h^^a  diverged  here  and  there  from  the  most 
puilic  road  to  oni-of-the-way  places.  The  most  im- 
pressive  fact  ^s•hich  has  come  before  m.p  is  that  almost 
all  tho  children  in  the  couuti-j-  I  have  passed  through 
duriDg  the  last  five  days  are  more  than  half  starved. 
I  have  seen  hundreds  of  children,  ranging  from  two 
years  of  age  end  upwards  to  li!  years,  and  v.  ith  scarcely 
an  exception  every  on?  had  the  l<"Ug,  thin,  fleshless 
hmbs  of  a  child  in  a  state  of  ssmi-starva+ion.  The 
men  and  woaien  ■^^'c-re  not  like  this,  though  they  were 
rot  by  any  means  generally  in  good  condition.  This 
Tvas  so  from  the  town  of  Durbhunga  itself  right  up  to 
the  eistsrn  bord?r  of  Champarun.  I  saw  many  painful 
groups.  Fsai-  one  of  the  relief  woi-ks,  a  taik  being 
dug  to  cecore  a  further  supply  of  good  water  to  the 
villages,  I  passed  a  woman  and  four  childi-en,th^  eldest 
i  girl  of  12  jears  of  age.  the  others  varying  in  age 
dov,  E  tc  two  years.  The  m'lther,  at.  I  suppose  her  to 
be,  was  aeither  fat  nor  tl;in,  btit  the  children  were  little 
but  skin  and  bone,  and  were  gi'uhbiug  in  the  earth  for 
s  'lmething  tf)  eat.  I'nder  many  a  iiiaugo  ^Yo\e  troops 
of  these  wretched  children  ii'iigLt  be  seen  ricking  up 
the  fdlcn  fruit,  and  sjimetimes  helpipg  it  to  fall.  I 
must  confess  I  am  pu/.  -Ied  bv  this  rpmarkalile  contrast 
between  the  appearaccw  of  the  children  and  the  adults. 
Most  of  the  residents  with  whom  I  have  conversed 
se«ia  to  b?lieve  tba.t  the  p.ireutf,  U'>t  having  enough 
for  a.!l  to  eat,  often  diminish  the  children's  me»!s 
rather  thini  their  own. 

I  returned  to  Seeta  Muvhee  a  fortnight  sfter  my 
fcc-t  %-isit,  and  hence  was  able  to  contrast  what  I  saw 
on  this  second  occasion  v.  ith  what  appeared  on  the  first 
visit.  I  fear  the  tide  iif  famine  has  risen  during  the 
past  foT-laight.  There  is  vo  perceptible  ditTereuce  in 
t!:ie,statc  of  the  ordinary  labov.ring  classes,  but  in  the 
ot.is&  hnmediately  above  tLcm  there  is  a,  marked  changf. 
T  hcseraen,the  ryots  or  culti\  :itors,li,ai  enow  very  nearly 
( ousumed  all  their  own  pri\  ate  stores  of  gr.aip,  and 
ba'iing  nothing  further  left  in  their  own  houses  are 
reduced  to  the  greatest  striits.  In  ordinary  years 
they  v.  ould  look  to  the  Mohajon.s''  for  help,  the 
.VTohajons  being  money-lenders  and  ccrn-lendert-', 
When  the  little  farmer,  with  his  one  or  two  acres  of 
laud  uiider  cultivation,  is  hard  up  for  money  or  corn 
he  turns  towards  the  jM/jhajohu  iliterally  giTat  por.son) 
t'-'  borrow,  and  if  he  gi\  e  fair  secuvitj-  the  Mobajon 
will  lend  to  him  at  n^t  generalir  more  than  loO  per 
cent,  per  aunuin.  In  most  vilLi,ges  of  any  size  there 
will  be  one  Mohajon  or  more.  These  men  have  stores 
of  grain  by  them  now,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
^reat  these  stores  are.  In  ordinary  v  cars  a  ryot  being 
in  diffi'jultics  ^vi!l  apply"  to  a  Mohajon  for  a  loan  uf 
gr.-iin  to  cirry  him  on  till  harvest  time.  He  borrows 
the  grain  on  consideration  of  paying  him  backin  grain, 
with  high  interest,  at  har\-e£t  time.  This  year  nearly 
eviry  rj'ot  is  wanting  to  borrow  grain,  hich  of  itself 
miVea  the  Mobajon  somewhat  harder  to  deal  with, 
but,  turther,  the  ryot  is  reduced  to  much  gre-.tter 
str.iit&  than  u.su^l;  andean  give  much  poorer  security, 
for  his  flolda  are  still  hard,  dry,  unsown,  witli  n'>  present 
sign  of  a-  harvest  sis  mouths  hence,  so  that  the  rjots 
with  broken  credit  are  well  nigh  iu  despair.  There  can 
bono  doubt  ab'''Ut  it.  The  other  day  I  was  out  in 
the  district  ^Tith  Sir  O'Reijly,  the  sub-divisional 
officer  of  Soet'i  Murhee,  when  TO  ryots  from  neigh- 
bouring ■'.ilkges  gathei-ed  round  him  implMriug  help 
to  keeji  Iheniselves  and  f-atnilies  ahve.  A^;  nnc  drove 
itivay  we  weie  .followed  by  jr.any  more  of  the  same 
<Lim.  There  w/asno  mistaking  the  anxious  wwn  look 
of  these  rasn,  wiio  had  probably  never  before  askc  J  a 
favour  of  n  European,  and  whc:-o  only  hope  v/as  that 
the  f'.-reigner  v,  bom  they  ordinarily  hated  w>>uld  pre- 
ten-e  their  Ir.es  .^nd  the  li\-e£  of  their  wive*  "and 
childreu.  '  The  naxt  morning  as  I  went  on  .alone  in  my 
p.-)lk;  slowly  through  the  NillageB,  orrjv^ds  of  ie.=^nect- 
^ble  (Q^^t  wealthy)  men  gathered  round  rni-S  and" told 
h.>w  their  streng-ch  v.as  drying  u&  for  wxnt  of  food, 
.i!id  I  l>slieye  what  they  sjjd  w.u  true.  The  Mohaion 
wiii,  kt  thaa*  all  perish  rather  than  lend  then:  one 
t  'jund  of  graia  until  he  get?  his  security  for  repiiv ment 
and  the  oaly  Escu.'-itr  v.^hi'^b  iap      i-y-cv  is  a  s-rowiag 


crop ;  but  then  the  terrible  drought  continues,  clouds 
gather  iu  the  skies  and  disperse  without  rain,  mock- 
ing the  lough>g  hopes  of  the  hu.>bandmen.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  help  this  class  by  giving  ad- 
vances ot  gi'ain,  to  be  repaid  without  interest 
when  the  nest  bar\"est  is  reaped.  The  t;isk  of 
making  these  advances  is  not  esiy.  The  people  are 
always  quite  rciidy  to  borrow,  especially  when  the 
terms  are  favourable  and  the  lender  is  nut  particul.ir 
about  the  security  for  ropnymcnt  tu  be  given,  Hence, 
many  who  need  not  borrow,  mid.  ought  not  to  bl^^^o\^.', 
com'5  iu  and  press  their  claiiyi  ■\sith  the  le.-t,  irud  it 
not  alwisys  eai~y  to  distinguish  the  really  iit:;  dy  fri)m 
the  fictitious  case.  But  strict  and  careful  investigation 
takes  time,  and  the  needs  of  numbers  of  the  pei))>le  are 
urgent  and  immedi;".tel3-  pressing.  Hence,  in  adminis- 
tf'ring  rehef  to  this  cla.«s  of  pcci;>lc,  there  will,  \<.ithout 
doubt,  be  much  chicanery  auii  deception,  niuch  mis- 
applied charity,  and  possibly  failure  to  help  some  who 
ought  to  be  helped. 

The  diflicnlties  '^f  administering  relief  wisely  ,and 
effectually  to  a  starving  t^eople  in  this  country  are  very 
great,  and  they  have  not  been  c  v°3-conie.  It  is  easy 
now  to  point  out  innumer,ible  instances  of  lavi.'h  and 
usele-s  expenditure,  and  almost  the  only  sauisfacf ion 
which  remains  is  the  f.i(  t  that  tlio  famine  has 
been  grapple.i  with,  and  for  the  preseufc,  at 
least,  overcome.  Bn.t  the  means  used  to  effect 
this  grand  achievement  are  attended  with  various 
emban-assments,  and  many  pC'iple  are  not  well 
pleased  at  the  |>roBpect  of  hw-ving  to  meet  thi^se.  When 
the  system  of  giv  ing  d:iily  wages  to  laboiir-rs  on  the 
piece  works  w  as  abolished  and  t.'.sk-work  vx  as  substi- 
tuted in  its  pla,ce,  as  I  represented  in  a--  former  letter, 
the  rates  of  pay  proposed  were  miseral>ly  inadequate  to 
meet  the  w;;uts  of  the  generality  of  the  people.  The 
Lieatfuant-'  'Oji^i^nor  j^aw  this  aaid  increa,«s'd  the  rates 
of  pay.  ^But  it  is  now  diseovored  that  ■fthile  the  oi-di- 
nary  worker  ctn  just  obtain  enough  to  support  life, 
praotist  d  workmen  can  earn  double  or  treble  that  v.  hich 
they  ever  earned  before.  The  relief  system  docs  much 
more  tor  these  than  it  was  intended  to  do.  They  got 
paid  far  a-bvive  th.e  average  worth  of  their  l.-ibovn-. 
Anotbc-r  possible  difficulty  is  spoken  of.  Tbc.^e  men 
are  in  or'liu^.ry  years  cuiployed.in  cultivating  the  fields 
and  aroiiaid  at  the  rate  of  four  pice  a  day.  soon 
as  rajn  falls  in  sufiicievjt  quaatitios  t<)  make  tillage 
possible,  their  services  vv  ill  be  urgently  reqiurcd:  but 
will  they  leave  Government  relief  works  where 
they  can  earn  Ki  pice  a-day  to  Work  in  the  fields  for 
four  pice  The  cultivators  .are  not  likely  to  be  .able 
or  vTilling  to  .vive  njiTS  than  the  old  I'ates.  The  dii£- 
culty  I  have  thus  attempted  to  indicate  makes  sonie 
people  verj'  anxious.  The  relief  works  seem  likely  to 
C'  imc  into  competiti'  ^n  v.ith  the  neces.sary  field  work  of 
the  season.  Some  supcrintc-ndeuts  of  relief  works 
have  pndeav'oured  to  lessen  the  felt  evil  of  escessive 
pay  to  pome  persons  by  iu.'^isting  that  rlo  man  sho'.ild 
be  allov.  cd  to  earn  more  than  a  c-ertain  sum,  and  that 
when  he  had  earned  this  he  uu"ght  leave  work  for  the 
day.  Govenjment  is  pjst  about  to  introduce  another 
change  in  the  p^ymeat  of  relief  v.  ork  lalxiurers. 
Hitliertothey  have  been  paid  in  coin,  and  could  spend 
their  earnings  vvhore  and.  how  they  pleased,  but  hence- 
forth the  pay  of  sis  days  of  the  VTeek  is  to  ,be  given  in 
Government  grain,  and  the  pay  of  the  remaining  day 
in  money.  The  pay  apportioned  to  each  famine  dis- 
trict has  now  been  so  far  placed  tint  it  may  be  made 
available  to  meet  the  wjnts  of  the  p?ople  more  than  it 
has  hitherto  been. 

The  only  parts  of  the  country  hich  it  is  difficult  to 
supply  with  gram  .ire  the  east  of  I'Jurbhung.i  and 
Mudhoobunco.  In  fact,  no  more  than  half  of  the  esti- 
mated needs  of. these  sub-divisions  are  suppbj^d.  Bi't 
there  is  so  much  deterniination,  and  w;..b  •  •iri-:{v 
of  resource,  and  so  little  rogaid  ''f  cxjiMi.-i 
the  part  of  GoverUment,  that  lliere  can  b"  no  <['.:ef- 
tion  about  all  being  done  which  it  pro;-os^.-'l 
to  do.  Ponies,  mules,  donkeys,  aivl  camfls  ure 
b'ing  brought  by  the  thousand  ;  there  arc  nearly 
5.0^0  carts  in  the  reserve  transp.,'n-t  all  at  work.  The 
magnitude  of  Govoinment  preparation.';  is  soni-sthiug 
astounding  ;  every tliirii;  is  being  done  whi-^b  v'lll  ni'st 
any  possible  or  conceivable  con  Singency,  ^ .  is 
to  be  left  to  chance.  Ai'rangcments  .:rc  _.  .  ing 
made  for  utilising  the  rivers,  v-hich-  v-ill  b^^in  to  lUl 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  Stoiehouses,  more- 
over, are  to  be  built  at  selected  spots  on  the  b.mks  of 
the  rivers,  where  additional  grain  may  be  stn-.  j,l 
•  Very  little  fcecms  to  be  known  about  the  Keril 
territory  to  the  north  of  this  ;  itimediately  to  the 
north  of  Motee  Haree  it  is  thought ':he;e  caanot  be 
any  distress  ftciuse  none  of  tin  po  -.o'.a  corai*  down 
into  British  territssrv!  but  fiirthsr  ej:S~  it  is  known 


that  rice  is  selling  across  the  fvoctisr  at  usr  cen^ 
higher  j'iic?.  than  on  the  English  side,  and  some  ad- 
venturous traders  export  grain  from  Seeta  T'lurheo 
into  XepaL  Ihere  is  row  some  hesitcxtion  about 
soiling  Gopernmeut  grai:'i.  fceeiy  to  all  buyers,  because 
of  the  probiii^ility  th.it  so  near  the  l.vcTdei  it  would  be 
purchased  for  exoort. 

Some  of  the  ea,i  lier  reli(.-f  works  w  hich  vv  ere  u.uder- 
takeu  to  nict't  the  first  outbust  of  the  famine  seem  not 
likely  t  i  p.'oveof  much  ))ubIio  utility.  They  were, 
tiiany  of  them,  new  roa(is  which  vvei-e  laid  out  i!i  a 
haj  li  ;/ard  fashion,  with  little  or  no  r.^gaiti  to  the  fov' 
n}ation  or  drainage  of  the  country  through  which  they 
passed.  These  roads  may  become  a  ]iublic  nuisance, 
and  it  might  not  be  an  unprofitable  employment  of 
the  l.ab(jur  to  utili/s  it  in  lev  elling  some  of  the  road# 
which  hive  been  made. 

As  I  only  entered  this  district  of  Champarun  thoR 
morning  1  cannot  give  any  information  .-f.buut  it  as  the 
result  cif  my  own  observation.  I  can  only  say  that, 
since  leaving  Siraha.  factory  all  the  people — men, 
women,  and  children- — I  have  obseived  wore  in  far 
better  condition  than  any  I  have  met  further  east 
during  the  last  five  weeks.  It  was  a  pe»  feet  pleasura^ 
to  see  once  again  a  fat,  pluni,'..  ..chubby  brown  baby, 
:-.nd  I  have  seen  many  auca  d.;yiight.  From  this  T  in- 
fer that  this  portion  of  ChampaVuu  is  in  afarbetter 
state  than  any  part  of  Tirhoot  I  h.ave  seen.  I  be-' 
lieve  the  presence  of  the'  indigo  factories  in  con- 
siderable numbers  has  somethuig  to  do  with  this,  for 
wherever  I  have  been  I  have  noticed  that  where  there 
is  an  indigo  factory  there  the  people  are  looked  after, 
and  the  worst  cises  of  misery  do  not  appear. 

'^lith  regard  to  the  future  in  Tirhoot,  people  aj'e 
beginning  now  to  breathe  freely.  If  only  abundant 
rain  would  fall,  little  more  au.xii  ty  would  remain 
in  any  mir.ds  about  this  gieat  district,  for  tlie  food 
supplies  have  come,  or  aie  coming,  quickly,  and  the 
mechinery  for  distributing  the  food.  w;f,h  all  its 
defects,  is  getting  into  order,  and  its  doliciencies  are 
being  remedied.  The  tiro  of  the  l.-uuiue  is  stiU 
smouldering  an-1  possil.ily  it  may  burst  out  ag,ain  ;  but 
I  think  it  will  U"t  ;  it  is  more  than  checked.  The 
succesB  of  the  Government  clforts  luis  bi;ea  so  com- 
P'lete  thus  far  that  there  are  some  who  laughed  at  the 
v,  holc  business  and  say  we  h  t\  e  had  a  false  alarm, 
that  there  is  iio  famine,  and  has  not  hee.n  a  famine, 
and  the  vast  expenditure  which  Gov^'rnmeut  has  in- 
curred was  :dtogether  unnecessary.  Biit  all  who  knmv 
'the  residents  in  Tirhoot,  Government  oUicials,  planters, 
n.'.tives  of  all  classes,  say  that,  but  for  the  stu]iendous 
efforts  put  forth  to  stem  the  Ci.mliDg  trouble,  Miero 
would  have  been  fearful  mortality,  ev.jn  worse  r.haa 
some  of  them  saw  in  the  famine  of  ISGo.  The.  ac- 
counts which  come  from  other  disriicts  are  alarming, 
whei'e  such  great  and  loug-contiuued  preparations 
have  not  been  made  to  meet  the  evil  as  in  this  p.iro- 
viuce.  B\it  here  I  think  that  nothing  but  a  succession 
of  unforeseen  and  u'javoidrble  disast<'rs,  or  of  inex- 
cu.sable  blunders,  can  prevent  the  people  iron:  beiu'" 
saved  from  perishiijg. 


THE  BABY. 

'■  I  love  th--?  old  do-t>-i  ;  ■  ^.r  s  ■VMIlie  to  5Iiv, 

'  I'm  delighted  tn  -iv^  hirp.  a  ti.^s, 
For  bringin.c;  this  de;ir  little  baby,  so  sweet, 

And  forSiUDg  cur  cotts.'ue  \vi;!i  bliss  ! 

"Hesavs,  do'.'^n  the  road,  by  the  side  of  thff  stieaa, 

Fat-t  aslee;')  ia  iho  old  ho'.Ioxv  tree, 
He  found  '  little  blue  ej  es'  so  cosy  and  snug ; 

And  ho  brought  it  i;p  here  on  his  tuee. 

"He  said,  in  the  u;,;lit,  wbcii  the  moon  shone  so  bright 

An  a;i£',c!  niv.vy.  doiMifrosu  above, 
»  in!  brcM.i'it  fic.in  tiie  skies  this  little  surprise, 

!    -licjii  o  cr  our  cotiage  its  love. 

'       he  liron.^'jit  it  up  here,  the  svveet  little  dear, 
I'.e  il.  to  riLaiuiiia's  kii'.d  care  ; 
oi  •■.■•■''.,:-!■,  !nerely--v.-e  cuuld  all  love  it  dearly— 
aii'i      its  alfeotioui  i:0';ld  shtire. 

"  l.itrio  >Iost>s,  vol!  kni^v,  mid  fhe  rushes  vyas  found, 

};>  fb  ■  <;,ui;4)i?,:!-  of  !'b;;r-.,l  .  the  khis  ; 
But  '.'Ui-  !  iby  i.;o:'.e  nm'.  :',!•-  ,  1  i  b.AU<i\v  tree, 


. .  .'Ui  yonder  bright  skies, 
ttlf  clierubs  so  fair, 


To  gladden  cui  £ 

"  Wo  must  iiurtrr--        ■     ie.  iy  I    ;  fi^se bright  ici-rr.i, 

Tlr^ac  b'l'i?.  fv>      r'.ivsl.'.n  bovvers, 
T'''f  oiu'  Hfri    :oy  Kutiie;  His  aniieis  will  send 

i  :■>  iath-i  V.'  I,     s  beautiful  ilovvurs. 

"    e  "„!  r.-ii.s.-  -e:.';'  !!  to  JJis  mansions  ab'we  ; 

1.;'!,  i:;  f  ';.  i!  •  r.i-  ;.\'  oui  smiles  v,  ;ii!sC  we  .<ay, 
0  -y  ii'-u't      i!ii;;;Oi  t:il,  by  .Itsas  rodocmcd— 

J  0  live  a;>.d  lovs  ever  and  ays.  ' 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 
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THE  SECRET  MARRIAGE. 


A  TALE  OF  MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  QrEEN  OF   THi;  SEAS — THE   SUDDEK  JOTTBNET— 
THE  SEARCH — DEAD  AXD  BURIED. 

"  I  say,  Hartley,  old  boy,  v.-hat  are  you  poring  over 
that  ancient  paper  for,  this  lovely  naoruiug  ?  "  said 
Herbert  Dalton  to  his  friend,  one  day,  when,  the  long 
vacetion  ended,  they  were  settling  down  to  their 
College  life  once  more.  "  It's  a  sin  to  be  indoors  this 
fine  weather,  and  I  know  this  is  the  time  you  allow 
yourself  for  recreation,  most  studious  of  gentlemen 
comcponevB  ;  so  come  along.'' 

'■'In  a  minute,  Dalton,"  he  replied,  without  raising 
his  eyes  from  his  paper. 

"  Last  Monday's,  aa  I  live,"  said  the  other,  peering 
.vi-or  his  bhoulder.  Ship  news — have  you  any  ven- 
tures at  sea  ;' 

••'  yone." 

"  Xo  dear  friends  ploughing  the  briny  deep  i " 
"No," 

•'■  Then  Where's  the  interest  ?  " 
'=  There  1  " 

Dalton  took  the  paper  and  looked  at  it. 

'■'  Hem  1  "  he  said,  when  he  had  perused  the  article. 

'  Kotice  to  emigrants — The  departure  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Seas  is  delayed  till  the  25th  inst.,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Captain  MacAVirter.  Parties  wishing 
to  'alter '  their  '  arrangements  in  consequence  are  re- 
quested to  communicate  with  Messrs.  Thompson  and 
Gundy  without  delay.' 

-  '"■  Extremely  entertaining,  no  doubt,  though  I  can't 
ECS  it.  Have  you  any  friends  among  the  interesting 
and  disappointed  emigrants  ?  ' 

•■'  I  an\  not  sure;  some  of  my  people," — said  Eustace, 
evasively. 

.  "Ah,  I  see;  too  rapid  an  increase  of  population  in 
ycur  dominions,  most  mighty  potentate,  so  you  are 
Ehipping'a  c,;rgo  of  them  off  to  people  the  boundless 
f-.t'litudes  of  the  mighty  West.  There's  a  flight  of  fanciy 
for  you,  an  idea  for  the  prize  pcemyou  are  to  write  for 
nest  year.  You  are  the  man  for  the  Newdigate,  Hart- 
ley!" 

"I  don  t  intend  to  try  for  it,"  said  Eustace,  glad'to 
tee  that  a  fresh  idea  had  replaced  the  Queen  of  the 
Bcas  m  his  friend's  im.iginatiou. 

'•'Xot  try  for  it.    You  are  joking  surely?    You  could 
^■iu  it  if  you  choose.'' 
Perhaps." 

"  There  aren't  above  two  or  three  fellows  who  can 
4rrite  hei-e  now.    Our  poets  have  all  departed." 

"  And  their  mantle  hasn't  fallen  upon  me;  be.sides 
if  such  an  aatcnishiug  event  happened  as  my  writing 
a  prize  poem,  I  couldn't  read  it.  I  should  inevitably 
make  an  ass  of  myself  in  the  theatre,  so  my  houoars 
woiild  bring  me  but  little  glory.'' 

""We  shall  see,"  said  Daiton,  gaily.  "Remember 
this  time  next  year  that  I,  Herbert  Dalton,  prophesied 
that  Eustace  Hai  tle\',  !•]  jquiie,  of  Earlcourt,  would  win 
Ihe  li'cv.-digate ;  and  respect  me  according  to  the  fruth 
5r  falsehood  of  my  prediction." 

The  next  day's  post  brought  Eu-stace  a  letter  from 
Mr  Cornelius  Smith,  in  which  that  worthy  stated  that 
Qe  had  beeu  to  Li-._, ,,..,,]  ,,nd  o'otf.ined  further  intolli- 
j;euoe  respecting  MnO.a.n.  iselle  Clera,  ncc  Stella  Mor- 
ton. "  It  s  all  right  about  her  going,"  that  gentleman 
wrote  ;  "  she  sails  for  certain  in  the  Queen  on  the  2.5th 
September,— said  that  the  delay  made  no  difference  to 
h -r— all  her  luggage  being  aboard,  &c-."  Mr.  Smith 
wound  up  by  stating  that  the  lady  had  not  seen  him, 
and  knew  nothing  of  his  visit,  and  that  he  should  al- 


ways make  Mr.  Hartley's  interest  his  care— and  a  pige 
more  in  the  same  style,  of  which  Eustace  remitted  the 
full  value,  in  a  registered  letter,  per  return. 

The  25th  of  September  came  and  passed  ;  the  Queen 
of  the  Seas  sailed  away  with  her  living  freight,  and 
Eustace  Hartley,  as  he  read  the  news  over  his  comfort, 
able  bachelor  breakfast,  heaved  a  gi'eat  sigh,  as  if  a 
weight  were  lifted  from  his  heart  and  taken  away  with 
her. 

#  "  Gone  I"  he  said  to  himself.  "  Really  out  of  Eng- 
land, and  may  never  return  !  No  more  starting  at 
every  fresh  face,  or  cowai-dly  'shrinking  at  every  strange 
footstep  !  AVhat  can  her  motive  have  been  ?  Ah  t 
it's  no  use  trying  to  fathom  that.  She  was  a  woman, 
and  their  caprices  are  past  finding  out." 

"  Paper,  sir  I"  said  his  valet  about  a  week  after,  lay- 
ing the  well-aired  sheet  on  the  table  beside  his  master's 
plate  with  true  valet  precision. 

'■'Awful  shipwreck,  sir.  Emigrant  ship  wrecked  off 
the  Weljh  coast  last  night —terrible  loss  of  life  !" 

His  master  took  the  paper,  and  tui-uod  his  L.ack  upon 
the  servant. 

'  You  can  go,"  he  said,  in  as  careless  a  tone  as  he 
could  assume.    "  I  will  ring  when  I  want  you." 

The  man  left  the  room,  and  Eustace  read,  with  * 
white  face  and  a  beating  heart,  of  the  loss  of  the  ghip 
the  Queen  of  the  Seas.  She  had  sailed  away  in  bright 
weather,  which  had  quickly  changed  to  fog  and  stormi 
and  a  few  days  of  tossing  had  ended  in  her  being 
driven  back  upon  the  Welsh  coast  and  lost,  wiilj  two 
out  of  every  three  .ea '  bonfd'^T"  her.  ThSi'8  was  a 
graphic  description  of  the  occurrence,  and  he 
shuddered  as  he  read  of  the  havoc  the  sea  had  made-; 
of  tender  women  and  helples.^  children  being  drowned 
3nd  dashed  to  nieces  among  those  pitiless  rocks.  There 
Wi!s  no  catalogue  of  the  dead  ;  that  was  impossible  ; 
for  every  hour  the  remorseless  sea  was  casting  up  itg 
victims  ;  but  there  was  a  list  of  the  survivors,  and 
among  them  he  looked  over  and  over  again  in  vain  for 
the  one  name  which  had  interest  for  him.  There  w.i^ 
a  description  of  the  bodies  lying  at  the  little  village 
close  to  the  sc-ane  of  the  disaster,  several  being  de- 
scribed as  "  young  girls." 

"Bell,  sir!"  said  the  valet,  returning  as  the  sum- 
mons to  morning  chapel  began  to  boom  out  over  their 
heads  and  the  stairs  re-echo  with  the  hurried  clatter 
of  feet,  as  drowsy  undergraduates,  hardly  awake  or 
dressed,  hurried  to  their  places.  He  looked  at  his 
master  in  astonishment  ;  the  breakfast  was  un- 
tasted,   as  he   had   left  it.    "  I   beg  pardon,   sir  ! 

"  All  right,  French,"  said  Eustace.  "  Pack  my 
portmanteau,  and  go  down  to  the  lodge  and  find  out 
when  the  first  train  leaves  for  Woherhampton. 
"That'll  be  my  nearest  route,"  he  s^iid  to  himself. 
"  I'm  off  on  a  journey — shan't  be  away 
days.  I'll  Ic.ive  a. 
delivered  directly." 
"  Yes,  sir." 

French  w.is  mightily  puzzled  at  this  sudden  Hegira  ; 
but  his  master  vouchsafed  him  uo  explanation  ;  and, 
though  he  conned  the  paper  from  end  to  end  when  he 
was  lelt  to  himself,  he  could  arrive  at  no  conclusion 
but  that  Mr.  Hartley  had  taken  a  suriden  fancj-  to  see 
the  scene  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  therein  recorded, 
and  nil  the  fearful  surroundings  of  such  a  calaniitj-. 

Meanwh'le  the  gentleman  was  speeding  away,  as 
fast  as  mil  and  pi.)st-horses  could  carry  him,  to  the 
little  village  which  had  suddenly  ri-en  into  such  s-id 
celebrity. 

Everywhere  on  the  road  he  passed  or  fell  in  with 
people  going  on  tlic  same  errand.  Now  it  was  a  widow 
s.eking  htr  sen  ;  now  a  father,  who:e  daughter  and 
her  infants  v.'ere  lost  to  him,  and  to  the  husband 
waiting  for  them  three  thousand  mil^s  away,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mighty  ocean,  where  they  had  found 
the  last  rest  for  the  dv.-ellers  upon  earth. 

Here  .i  Itmiily  came  to  identify  a  father  ;  there, 
friend  sought  fiiend  arnong  the  crowds  of  dead,  till 
the  hearts  of  the  clergyman,  of  the  parish  and  his 


more  than  twi 
for  the  dean  ;  see  that  it's 


gentle  wife,  who  opened  their  house  to  the  naoumen 
and  the  church  to  the  dead,  turned  eick  and  faint  at 
the  sight  of  the  sorrow  they  could  not  il!evi.ite. 

It  wa«  lite  in  the  evening  wh°n  the  horses  of  the 
•■•ehi'le  which  carried  E^ustace  Hartley  toiled  up  th,3 
steep  road  which  led  to  the  parjionige.  Hs  stoppud 
the  driver,  who  was  going  to  ring  a  loud  peal  at  the 
gato-bell.  "  It  is  very  late,"  he  said  ;  "you  had  belter 
not." 

'  Lor'  bless  you!"  iaid  the  man,  "I've  brought 
people  here  in  the  middle  of  the  night  sioce  Thuraday. 
They'll  attend  to  you — never  fear.  ' 

The  bell  was  rung,  and  a  neat  ser\'ant-girl  opeaad 
the  door.  She  lo  )ked  for  a  moment  at  th«>  reeking 
horses,  and  said  simply,  "Walk  in,  if  you  please." 

No  need  t<>  ask  his  errand,  she  thought.  E'lstace 
followed  her  wonderingly,  and  was  tI^berod  into  a 
small  parlour,  where  sat  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
hous!'.  Both  were  verj-  pale,  and  had  an  anxious, 
harass "d  look.  They  rose  at  the  stranger's  entrance. 
I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Eustice,  confused  ,  "  I 

fear  I  come  unseasonably.    I  '' 

'■  No  apologies,"  said  the  gentleman,  offering  his 
hand,  and  motioning  to  a  chair  ;  "  you  come  to  seek 
some  one  !'' 
"  I  do." 
"  A  relative  ?" 

His  \'isitor  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said 
"•  A  friend." 

''  You  are  in  haste,  no  doubt,"  the  clergj-man  said, 
taking  a  coat  which  lay  on  a  chair  beside  him,  as  il 
recently  used. 

"  I  need  not  trouble  you,  surely,"  said  Eustace,  in 
surprise ;     cannot  some  one  else  :" 

"The  dead  are  in  the  church,"  he  replied,  "  and  I 
keep  the  key.  I  thought  it  best ;  I  am  u.sed  to  it  now. 
These  two  days  have  been  like  two  years  to  my  wife 
and  me  I''  , 

The  lady  rose,  and  without  speaking,  poured  a  glass 
of  wine  from  the  decanter  on  the  sideboard,  and  offered 
it  to  Eustace.  ; 

•  You  will  need  it,"  her  husband  said,  hastily  taking 
taking  one  himself  ;  ''  you  do  net  know  what  you  are 
going  to  see.  Had  you  not  better  describe  the  persoa 
to  me,  and  let  me  look  for  you  ';" 

I  could  not  be  accurate  enough,  I  fear,"  he  said  ; 
"  it's  a  young  girl  I  want  to  find  ;  but  I  know  of  no 
special  distinguishing  trait  about  her.    If  you  ■will 

allow  me  to  accompany  you  " 

"  Certainly  ;  it  will  be  necessary  in  that  case."  He 
rang  the  bell.  "  Mary,"  he  said  to  the  same  girl  who 
had  opened  the  door  to  his  guest,  "'  send  Dai  is  to  teU 
Andrews  we  are  coming.'' 

Andrews  was  •w  aiting  for  them  at  the  church  door, 
with  a  couple  of  lanterns  ;  gas  was  \inknown  in  that 
primitive  place  ;  when  light  was  wanted,  oil  lamps 
supplied  it ;  so  the  little  church  was  in  total  darkness 
wheu  the  door  ^^■as  opened.  Eustace  Hartley  was  of 
no  timid  or  oentimental  nature  ;  yet  his  heart  sickened 
and  his  head  swam  as  he  gazed  upon  the  scene  before 
him.  wheu  his  eye  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
flickering  light  carried  by  the  rector  and  his 
attendants.  The  old  fashioned  pews  had  been 
removed,  the  communion  rails  taken  awav, 
and  the  whole  floor  of  the  little  church  was  covered  bV 
the  waifs  from  the  terrible  sea.  There  they  lay,  old 
and  young,  rich  and  poor,  tottering  age  and  laughing 
childhood,  side  by  side,  in  the  solemn  majesty  oi 
death  ;  some  \\  ith  staring  and  terrified  eyet,  which  cc 
kind  hand  had  been  able  to  close,  some  calm  and 
pea'  eiul,  as  if  thsy  had  lain  down  to  sleep  on  earth  ia 
the  hope  of  wakening  to  eternity  in  a  Father's  shelter- 
ing \o\e. 

Eustace,  hid  his  face,  and  leaned  against  a  pillar  ;  he 
turned  faiut  and  cold  ;  the  old  church  and  the  ten-ible 
assembly  stretched  upon  its  damp  floor  seemed  to 
dance  and  reel  before  his  eyes,  in  a  hideous  phantas- 
magoria of  confusion.  '"  I  was  not  prepared  for  this" 
lie  faltered,  striving  to  oA-ercome  the  death-like  feehng 
that  crept  over  him  ;  I  had  no  idea  of  such  a  sight— 
I  shall  be  better  in  a  moment." 

"  Yew  are  prepared  for  it,"  the  clergyman  replied  ; 
"■  stronger  men  than  you  appear  to  be  haTe  swooned 
awav  at  this  sight,  like  feeble  women.    Taste  this." 

He  offered  him  a  small  flask  which  he  carried  in  hia 
pocket. 

"  I  am  never  without  it  alxjut  me  now  ;  we  hava 
had  some  frightful  hysterics  here,  in  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours." 

"  Thauk  you,"  said  Eustace,  returning  the  fl*sk,  as 
the  colour  came  back  to  his  blanched  lips  ;  "  I  was  very 
foolish  ;  I  am  ready  now." 

"  Better  w:ut  a  moment  ;  the  faintaess  may  retuna 
wheu  you  move  among  the  dead." 
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"  It  is  pist,  believe  me,"  the  young  mfn  replied  ; 
"  it  was  only  the  first  look." 

They  took  their  kmps,  and  commenced  their  melan- 
choly inspection.  At  length,  in  a  far  corner  of  the 
:h-irch,  iilmost  at  the  last,  Eustace  stopped  ; — it  was 
the  corpse  of  a  young  woman,  Nvith  calm  face  and 
closed  eyes,  beautiful  even  with  the  disfigurement  of 
many  hours  in  the  witer.  He  regarded  it  long  -and 
e  iraestl)-,  hiding  his  face  from  their  gaze  the  while. 
At  length  he  r.iised  his  head.  "  We  need  look  no  fur- 
ther,"' he  said  ;  "  I  have  found  ■ivhat  I  sought." 

■■  I  have  found  what  I  sought  '."  And  of  what  did 
Eustace  Hartley  think,  as  he  bent  over  the  still  form, 
ic  that  little  country  church  ?  Of  the  day  when  he 
etood  by  the  side  of  a  fair  girl,  and  called  her  bride, 
and  pictured  the  glowing  future  they  were  to  share  to- 
gether ■  Of  the  time  when,  wakened  from  his  passion- 
ate dream,  he  had  fled  in  horror,  from  the  fair  city, 
now  Beaming  to  him  polhited  by  the  presence  of  a 
fiend  ?  Of  the  revengeful  woman  from  whom  he  had 
parted  on  his  own  lands  but  a  few  short  weeks  before? 
Mingled  thoughts  of  each  and  all  of  these  rushed  in 
wild  confusion  through  his  brain,  as  he  stood  looking 
down  upon  what  the  sea  had  sent  in  answer,  as  it 
seemed,  to  the  thought  which  b^d  flashed  through  his 
mind  when  he  read  the  news  of  the  ship's  departure 
— ••  Perhaps  she  may  never  return  ."' 

"Are  you  cjuite  certain     asked  the  clergyman. 

"Quits,"  he  replied,  bending  over  the  body. 

No,  there  could  be  no  mistake  ;  that  face — those  fa- 
miliar features — he  knew  them  so  well.  He  looked  at 
the  little  hinds,  so  small  and  white — no  rings  glittered 
on  the  taper  fingers  now,  they  had  either  been  removed,  ■ 
or  the  uU-covetuous  ocean  had  claimed  them  as  its 
spoil  ;  but  there  were  marks  where  they  had  been,  and 
on  the  left  hand  the  indelible  impression,  the  peculiar 
tightening  of  the  flesh  and  skin,  on  the  third  finger, 
which  a  «-edding  ring  continually  worn  produces. 

"This  young  lady,"  said  Eustace,  "was  the  wife 
of-^f  a  connexion  of  mine  ;  I  am  here  to  act  for  him. 
When  can  the  body  be  properly  buried  ?" 

'•  As  early  as  you  like  to-morrow  ;  I  have  done  little 
else  to-daj-.    Has  she  no  relatione  ?" 

"  Kone  that  I  know  of." 

"  And  her  husband  1" 

Eustace  was  silent. 

"  Pardon  me  if- 1  have  touched  upon  a  subject  I 
ihould  not.    There  is  a  mystery  I  see  !" 

'■  There  is,  and  a  painful  one.  I  need  say  no  more 
than  this  :  that  unhappy  girl  who  has  gone  so  suddenly 
to  her  long  account  was  separated  by  mutual  consent 
from  the  man  she  married  ;  she  was  emigrating  of  her 
own  wish  and  accord  ;  to  the  best  of  my  belief  she 
has  no  friends,  and  I  will  pay  all  the  necessary  ex- 
penses on  her  husband's  behalf." 

The  clergyman  looked  inquiringly  at  the  handsome 
young  face  beside  him  ;  it  wore  a  grave  and  pained  ex- 
pression, in  addition  to  the  shocked  and  startled  look 
which  the  sight  of  death  so  suddenly  and  appallingly 
set  before  him  had  called  up.  There  was  nothing 
more,  however ;  no  sorrow  mingled  with  the  last 
glance  he  cast  at  what  he  had  come  to  seek. 

"  J»o,''  he  said  to  himself ;  "  this  cannot  be  the  hus- 
band ;  he  is,  as  he  says,  acting  for  some  one  else  ;  no 
husband  could  so  look  upon  his  w;^e's  dead  face  !" 

And  so,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  him,  this  simple 
ooutitfy  gentleman  ;  the  happy  partner  of  a  loring 
wife,  to  either  of  whom  the  simple  thought  of  separa- 
tion came  Like  a  stab  into  their  aflfectionate  hearts.  It 
seemed  impossible  for  any  man  to  contemplate  calmly 
the  bieaking  of  such  a  tie.  "The  lines  had  fallen 
unto  him  in  pleasant  places  ;"  and  of  profligate 
women,  who  can  set  themselves  to  win  the  love  of  an 
hocest  heart  only  to  spurn  and  laugh  at  it  afterwards, 
ie  had  no  idea. 

"To-morrow  morning,  Andrews,"  he  said.  "This 
one  ;  and  the  poor  lad  from  Pontneath  ;  I  settled  with 
his  parents  to-day.    There  are  coflSns  f 

"  Ye.-!,  sir  ;  there's  a  plenty  that  nzi,"  said  the  old 
man,  whom  the  last  two  days'  experience  had  made 
tenibly  familiar  with  death  and  its  details. 

"  That's  the  my.e  as  seems  most  wanted,"  he  added, 
looking  round  with  a  professional  eye.  "  And  the 
graves  is  nigh  ready,  too.  Evan  Evens,  he  was  at 
work  on  three  till  the  darkness  stopped  him.'' 

•'  See  that  there's  no  mistake,"  said  his  master  ;  and 
the  old  sexton  produced  a  strip  of  white  cloth  and  at- 
t.ichefl  it  to  the  corpse. 

"■  We'll  move  it  into  the  school-room  directly,  sir," 
he  said.  "  The  lad's  there  already  ;  looks  as  nat'ral  as 
if  water  had  never  come  a  nigh  him  ;  but  there's 
nothing  like  a  mother's  hand,  there  ain't  1" 

Alas,  there  was  no  mother's  hand  to  array  the  other 
poor  corpse  for  its  last  resting  place  !  ao  loving  heart 


to  sorrow  for  its  loss  !  Eustace  thought  of  this,  and 
shuddered. 

"  Is  there  no  one,"  he  said  to  the  old  man,  as  they 
passed  out  into  the  cool  night  air  — "  no  woman  who 

"  Lor'  bles  you,  yes,"  he  replied,  understanding  in  a 
moment.  "  My  missis'll  do  anything  as  can  be  done  in 
the  time  ;  you'd  wish  things  done  a  bit  decent  like  V 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Eustace,  hastily  stopping  the  old 
man's  garrulity,  and  pressing  a  sovereign  into  his  hand. 

"  Get  what  is  needful  ;  I  will  pay  your  wife  well  for 
her  services." 

"  Thank  you,  sir  ;  thank  you,"  said  old  Andrews, 
emphatically.  "  Me  and  my  missis'll  sit  up  all  night  ; 
and  the  poor  dear  shall  have  as  nice  a  shroud  as  ever  a 
one  that  dies  in  their  bed  ;  you  shall  gee  her  like  a 
picture  in  the  morning,  sir." 

"  Yes,  don't  close  the  " 

"  Not  screw  down  till  you  see  her,  sir?.  Certainly 
not,"  was  the  reply  ;  and  Eustace  turned  away,  to  stop 
the  old  ma  flow  of  words,  which  he  could  not  bear. 

"'  You  will  be  my  guest  to-night  ?"  said  the  clergy- 
man, as  the  door  was  closed  and  locljed  ;  I  am  happy 
to  say  I  can  offer  you  a  bed." 

"  Thank  you,  I  could  not  think  of  intruding,"  he  re- 
plied.   "  The  inn—  "' 

"  Is  overcrowdad  already,  as  is  every  house  in  the 
village  where  the  inhabitants  can  accommodate  any 
one.  We  are  inundated  with  inspectors,  reporters, 
and  excitement-seekers  in  general,  in  addition  to  the 
crowds  of  mourners  which  such  a  catastrophe  brings 
together.  My  quiet  little  nook  has  become  a  show- 
place  for  the  nonce,"  he  added,  sadly. 

"  I  am  sure  your  wife  has  already  enough  to  think  of, 
without  burdening  herself  with  a  guest  at  such  a  time." 

"  She  bade  me  ask  you,"  was  the  reply.  "  She  is  pre- 
paring for  you  at  this  very  moment,  I  know." 

Eustace  had  nothing  to  say  in  opposition,  and  he 
went. 

The  warm  room  and  the  bright  fire  seemed  very 
cheerful  after  the  terrible  scene  in  the  dark  church.  It 
was  a  relief  to  draw  round  the  cheerful  blaze,  and  shut 
out  the  wild  wind  which  whistled  mournfully  without. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  be  called  again  to-night,"  said 
the  lady,  looking  anxiously  at  her  husband's  pale  face. 
"  These  things  are  really  too  much  for  him,  Mr.  a" — 

"  My  name  is  Calcott,  madame — Henry  Calcott. 
Allow  me  to  introduce  myself." 

"  And  allow  me  to  introduce  myself,"  said  his  host ; 
"  we  have  had  such  crowds  of  people  here  since  Thurs- 
day that  we  have  almost  ceased  to  ask  their  names. 
My  name  is  Davis — Hugh  Davis — and  this  is  my  wife, 
literally  my  better  half,"  he  added  with  a  smOe. 
"  Her  heart  has  not  once  failed  her  through  all  these 
dreadful  hours  ;  while  mine  has  more  than  once." 

"His  strength,  not  his  heart,"  said  the  wife,  affec- 
tionately ;  "  his  health  is  not  good,  Mr.  Calcott.  I 
fear  for  the  reaction  after  all  this  is  passed." 

Their  simple  supper  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  servant.  "  If  you  please,  sir,  Andrews 
is  come  to  know — to  speak  to  the  gentleman  about" — 

"'  Well,  Mary  ?" 

"  To  know  if  there's  to  be  any  name,  or  anything  on 
the  plate,  sir." 

Eustace  took  his  pocket-book,  and,  tearing  a  leaf, 
scribbled  a  word  or  two,  "  That's  all,"  he  said.  It  was 
simply — "S.H.,  aged  22,"  and  the  date  of  the  wreck. 
"There  needs  no  further  record,"  he  remarked,  as  the 
door  closed. 

"  Will  you  have  the  grave  marked  by  a  hsadstone?" 
his  host  inquired. 

"Yes,"  he  replied;  "  I  think — that  is,  I  am  sure  my 
friend  would  like  it." 

"Any  inscription?" 

Again  Eustace  wrote,  the  only  addition  to  whathehad 
given  the  servant  being  the  words — "  Judge  not,  that 
ye  be  not  judged."  "  I  shall  have  to  leave  all  that  to 
you,"  he  said;  "  I  must  go  as  early  as  possible  to-mor- 
row." 

"  I  will  see  to  it,"  Mr.  Davis  replied,  as  they  sepa- 
rated for  the  night. 

Eustace  was  early  abroad  the  next  morning,  and,  in- 
quiring for  the  house  of  the  old  sexton,  requested  to 
see  the  body. 

"Surely,  sir,"  the  old  man  said.  "  She  do  look  a 
pictur'  now — flannel  as  soft  as  any  duchess  might  have 
and  ribbons  as  white  as  snov/.  There's  nought  wrong 
but  the  hair;  and  we  couldn't  do  aught  with  that — 
'twas  so  tangled  like." 

'Very  peaceful  and  still  the  fair  face  looked  on  its 
last  pQlow,  as  Eustace  bent  over  it  once  more.  Long 
and  earnestly  he  gazod  to  assure  himself  that  there  was 
no  mistake — that  it  was  indeed  his  wife  who  lay  there. 
Ko;  there  was  no  mietake;  he  could  be  under  no  delu- 


sion; there  wae  every  lineament  of  the  face  he  had 

watched  so  often  in  sleep  as  placid  as  this  seemed  to 
be;  (here  was  the  shining  hair  he  had  so  loved  to  ci- 
ress;  it  was  Stella — his  Stella;  and  he  turned  away  with 
a  sigh,  and  bade  Andrews  close  the  coflfin  lid. 

It  was  a  strange  scene  that  morning's  ceremony. 
The  little  church  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hill  facing  the 
sea,  which  even  now  lashed  and  roared  vtdth  the  remains 
of  that  very  tempest  which  had  wrought  such  destruc- 
tion, and  the  shore  below  them  w!rs  strewn  with  pieces 
of  the  ill-fated  vessel  and  her  cargo.  The  same  wild 
wind  which  had  driven  her  to  her  fate  yet  howled  ia 
mockery  over  the  ruin  it  had  wrought ;  and  the  few 
who  sto^d  beside  those  two  open  graves  shivered  as  it 
wailed  by  them,  and  mingled  its  voice  with  the  sound 
of  the  waters  at  their  feet. 

And  so  Eustace  Hartley  ended  his  mission  to  that 
little  sea-side  village  ;  recognised  and  buried  the  wife 
he  had  married  in  the  sunny  spring — how  long  it 
seemed  ago! — and  turned  from  the  closed  grave  ■with a 
heart  full  of  sad  remembrances,  yet  lightened  of  a  fear« 
ful  weight.  , 

He  bade  a  kind  adieu  to  the  noble- hearted  clergyman 
and  his  gentle  wife,  and  returned  to  his  studies  and  his 
duties  at  College. 

Ere  long  it  was  remarked  among  his  friends  hott 
changed  he  was.  No  longer  morose,  silent  and  sten^ 
as  he  had  sometimes  been,  "  Hartley,  of  Christ 
Church"  soon  became  known  as  one  of  the  best 
fellows  in  the  University.  On  the  river,  in  the 
cricket  ground— everywhere  where  students  most  do 
congregate,  he  was  to  be  found  ;  and  no  eye  was 
brighter,  no  laugh  merrier,  than  that  of  the  young 
squire  of  Earlcourt.  His  mother  rejoiced  in  the 
change,  and  wondered  when  he  paid  her  a  visit  at 
Christmas,  and  joined  heartily  in  the  old-fashioned 
festivities  she  delighted  to  keep  up  ;  his  friends  won'- 
dered  and  gossipped — but  none  could  giffiSB  the  truth. 
He  did  not  study  less,  and  what  he  ^id' he  did  with 
spirit ;  he  began  to  be  talked  about  m*?  than  ever  for 
his  talents,  and  tie  term  that  preeedeA'tlfe  'tonimemo. 
ration  that  Dr.  Browne  proposed  taking  his  adopted 
child  to  see,  it  began  to  be  pretty  generally  known 
that  Herbert  Dalton's  prophecy  would  come  true,  and 
that  Eustace  Hartley  would  win  the  Newdigate  !" 

CHAPTER  XIL 

THS   VISIT   TO   OXFORD — THE    I.VTRODrrCTlOX   TO  MISS 
MALCOLM — A   FORTUNATE   FELLOW — A  DISCLOSURE. 

The  eventful  week  arrived  at  last,  and  Dr.  Browne 
made  his  appearance  at  Henley,  to  escort  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford  and  Nelly,  for  their  week's  sojourn  at  Oxford. 
The  elder  lady  had  secured  lodgings  for  the  party 
according  to  the  doctor's  request,  and  the  young  girl's 
spirits  rose  to  the  highest  pitch,  as  she  saw  the  glori- 
ous June  sun  shine  on  the  old  towers  and  spires  ol 
the  cityj  for  the  first  time.  She  was  too  full  of  won- 
derment to  say  much,  as  they  drove  through  the 
streets  to  their  new  residence,  everything  about  her 
seemed  so  singular,  so  foreign-looking.  The  strange 
monastic  old  buildings,  the  gownsmen  mixing  with 
the  busy  life  of  the  streets,  the  tones  of  the  chimes 
of  the  difi'erent  colleges,  as  they  now  and  then  rang 
out  overhead,  all  made  her  feel  as  if  she  had  been 
suddenly  whisked  away  from  English  ground,  and  set 
down  in  one  of  the  dim  old  continental  cities  of  which 
she  had  heard  and  read. 

"That's  Christ  Church,  NeUy,"  said  Dr.  Browne,  m 
they  passed  through  one  of  the  dirtiest  streets  in  the 
place  ;  "  that's  where  our  young  squire  is  ;  it's  not 
a  sweet-smelling  locality,  though  it's  the  College  par 
excellence  of  the  University.  That  tower  holds  the 
far-famed  '  Big  Tom  ;'  you'll  hear  his  mighty  voice 
soon.  There  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  clock  struck  with 
a  crash  that  made  Nelly  start  and  Mrs.  Bereaf  ord  laugh ; 
"  what  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  clock  V 

"  It's  a  dreadful  noise,"  said  Nelly  j  "  I  was  half 
stunned. 

"  You'll  soon  get  used  to  it,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  don't 
suppose  the  people  who  live  close  to  it  hear  it  even." 

"  Oh,  what's  that  ?"  said  NeOy  as  they  turned  a, 
comer,  and  came  in  sight  of  a  pretty  spire. 

"  That's  the  Martyrs'  Memorial,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  And  here  we  are  at  our  journey's  end.  You've  chosen 
a  pretty  place,  Mrs.  Beresford.  St.  Giles's,  though  the 
name  is  not  suggestive  of  an  aristocratic  quarter,  is, 
certainly  one  of  t'ne  pleasantest  parts  of  Oxford." 

"  I  lodged  here  with  my  husband,"  said  the  lady, 
with  a  sigh  ;  "  in  this  very  house  ;  perhaps  that  makes 
it  seem  pleasant  to  me." 

"  Of  course,  of  course  ;  jump  out,  Nelly,  my  girl 
We'll  have  something  to  eat,  and  then  look  about  u» 
a  bit." 

Whsn  they  were  refreshed  »  little.  Dr.  Brown*  leffe 
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tbsrO;  to  call  on  an  old  acquaintance,  and  Nelly  estsb- 
lished  berseli  at  the  windo-^  "  all  eyes''  (as  Mrs. 
Beresford  lauglaingly  Eaid\  and  looked  about  her  vrith 
Kucii  iaterest. 

"  V.liit  are  you  thiukiag  of  ?"  said  that  lady  at 
length,  from  the  £ofa,  v.here  she  had  seated  kerself ; 
"  you  looted  in  a  perfect  dream,  Nelly." 

;' Nothing,  ma'ani ; .  only  I  aav/  some  Earleford 
people." 

"Where?" 

'  There,"  she  replied,  indicating  a  group  on  the 
f'ther  side  of  the  way.  I'here  \\-ere  £e\-eial  gownsmen  ; 
one,  the  most  distingue  of  the-m,  •w  eaving  the  velvet 
cap  and  silk  gown  of  a  gentleman  commoner,  and  two 
lidiefc  ;  one  past  her  yculh  long  sine?,  Lut  handsome 
KtiU  ;  the  other,  beautiful  as  a  poefs  drjain.  'J'hey 
i^rers  Mrs.  Hartley,  and  Cl.ira  Malcolm,  and  the  gentle- 
nijn  on  v.-hcts  arm  the  latter  leaned  v,-as  the  youiv 
Sq^uire  of  Eirlcourt,  tKhose  coming  of  age  f,he  had 
Euch  cause  to  remember.  Kow  v.ell  she  recalled  tL;it 
handsome  face,  though  it  seemed  sunnier  and  merrier, 

he  paused  opposite  the  ■w-indow,  to  point  out  some- 
thing* to  his  beautiful  companion,  than  it  had  done 
Trhea  he  stood  beside  her  un^ier  the  ti-ees  in  his  ov,  n 
park  ;  it  hid  a  saddened  a  vreary  exppsr-^ion  then  ;  uow 
all  T^-as  bright  and  lively.  Nelly  sighed  involuntarily 
S£  she  watched  them. 

,    ■  'A'l'ho  are  they  :  '  asked  her  companion,  at  length. 

"  Squire  Hartley,  and  his  mother,  and  a  Miss  Mal- 
^Im,''  she  replied  ;     they  live  clofce  to  Earlsford." 

"  And  you  know  them  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  ma'am,  only  by  sight ;  I  know  hardly  any 
of  the  gentry  round  there." 

"But  she  shall,"  said  the  doctor,  who  had  come  in 
unobserved,  and  heard  her  words,  "ilrs.  Hartley  is 
my  vei-y  good  friend,  and  the  first  time  I  come  across 
her,  wiuch  \va  shall  he  _  sure  to  do  in  this  week  of 
gaieties,  I  shaJH,  formally  inti-oduce  my  daughter  to  hen- 
she  will  rent&JJjber  her,  I  am  sure. " 

■•  That's  a  beautiful  girl  wdth  her,"  Mrs.  Beresford 
remarked. 

"  Yes  ;  that's  the  future  Mrs.  Eustace  Hartley,  I  be- 
lieve. She's  a  splendid  creature  !  A  little  too  proud 
of  bar  position,  and  her  beauty,  too,  perhaps,  but  a 
good  girl  at  heart,  and  worthy  even  to  be  bis  Tcife." 

"  The  young  gentleman  seems  a  favourite  of  yours, 
doctor."'  ' 

"  He  is  a  favourite  of  everyone's,  for  that  matter  ; 
but  I  like  him  very  much  ;  he  is  a  sensible,  honest- 
hearted  young  fellow.  I  thought  at  one  time  ho  v.as 
going  to  turn  out  sometliing  of  a.  mi.santhiupe,  but  he 
is  wonderfully  altered  for  the  better.  But  come  ladi.'s:, 
if  yon  are  rested,  v-e  will  go  out  and  begin  our  survev 
of  the  wonders." 

Nelly  might  well  remember  hor  visit  to  0.vford  for 
many  a.  long  ear  aftr-rw  arfiS,  for.  under  the  dnctor's 
guidance,  they  infpe(  tc-i  e\  ervthing  that  v,-a,--  v..-.rth 
seeing.  From  college  to  college  they  T.,eut.  fji]  irj-v 
Beresford  declare-l  thut  it  w  ould  lie  imp'iifiblc-  to  re- 
member which  was  v.-hich  ;  but  Nelly  jii-ver  v.earied. 
They  saw  Christ  Church,  with  its  dim  old  C'athedr  jl, 
i*E  magnificent  li'orary,  its  quaint  antique  hall,  ifs  cor- 
ridors, which  ere  no\v  echoed  to  Wolsey's  foot.^teps  and 
Ci-.inmer's  tread.  New  College,  with  its  ch:3peh  radiant 
f/it'n  gorgeous  colouring  and  echoing  with  sweet  musi-;, 
aid  its  pecuhar  dining  hall,  where,  at  eveiy  turn,  and 
on  everything,  the  motto  m.eets  theev,-,  "Mai^orr,; 
maketh  a  man"— stately  Magdalen,  too-  j-Lim.jIi!;, 
as  in  University  parlance  it  is  called — itlj  ir,5  cl  r  k 
toiler  rising  high  over  all  the  adjacent  buildings  ;  its 
chapel,  ^Tith  its  curious  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and 
wcndrous  crnam.ents  of  carved  v.-ork  ;  its  organ,  the 
gloiy  of  the  college,  from  which,  on  Commemoration 
Sundays,  the  "  Hallelujah  Chorus"  peals  out  in  a 
manner  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  its  meadows,  stretch- 
\Eg  down  to  the  river,  the  seen©  of  hard-fought 
battles  on  the  water,  of  which  btudents  are 
so  proud  ;— all  these  are  visited,  and  every 
yl.Hce  in  the  city  beside.  High-street,  with  its  lung 
v;.?ta  of  colleges  and  churches;  old  University,  pre- 
minent  for  its  antiquity,  in  the  midst ;  schoois.'tbe 
libra,Ties,  the  theatre,  the  museums,  each  leit  an  in- 
'mdelible  picture  in  Kelly's  imagination,  to  veniain  un- 
dimmed  through  all  the  r.hiiting  scenes  of  her  future  life. 

"  Are  you  coo  tircx'x  of  the  Broad  Walk?"  inquired 
Dr.  Browne,  ta^  they  oamo  out  ox  St.  Mary's  on  the 
Sunday  aft-er  their  amvaL  "As  we  are  regul.irly 
doing  thii  werf^V,  w«  oughtn't  to  miss  it.  Everybody 
goes,  from  tb»  ■Vlo9-'i''r»t:dent  to  tl-ie  (rT;>a." 

"Tiiffli  If 9  »iU       ott,>.CKloj."  (taid  Mrs.  EeresfonS. 
"  And   w»'ll  put  <«i  a-.yf  l-oui-cu  ^%  o-'jco  ;  t!)Ouj>h  I 
CQUE-  oorJ«6»  I  tna't  Bti4*r*5j4rM3  wi,iit  t»i;c*  evijry  oo» 
in  the  city  to  a  spa^u  co*.  Wpe  «n<3«^'b  to  ioooHtvabdjte 
«i  Uianx." 


"  It  is  a  custom,"  the  doctor  replied.  It  has  a 
meaning,  though  I  forget  it,  and  it  has  merged  infe) 
a  bit  of  display  which  is  very  pleasant — so  come 
along.' ' 

They  vent,  and  mingled  with  the  gay  throng 
which  once  a  year  collects  under  those  old  trees.  Dr. 
ljro\->iie  was  s-jon  uuddiug  right  and  left,  to  friends 
and  the  sons  of  friends,  and  Nelly  walked  silent  and 
wondering  by  his  side.  By  and  by  she  fell  into  a 
revei  ie,  and  her  fancy  was  peopling  those  old  meadows 
with  fnr  different  forms — celebrities  of  hundreds  of 
years  ago — when  she  was  roused  by  the  doctor  sud- 
denly saying — 

"Mrs.  Hartley,  allow  me  to  introduce  my  daugh'er 
to  yo'i." 

Nelly  luoked  tip,  blushing,  and  saw  the  handsome 
face  she  so  well  remembered  smiling  a  kindly,  but 
somewhat  puzzled  greeting. 

'  Your  daxightfer.  Dr.  Browne  I  Oh,  I  remember  !  ' 
she  exclaimed,  her  f'.ce  suddenly  lighting  up  into  re- 
collection. 

"  Miss  Deane,  ie  it  not  ?  How  are  you,  my  dear  ?'' 
Nelly  gave  her  hand  to  the  lady  s  kind  pressure,  and 
was  fortnally  presented  to  "  Miss  Malcolm,''  whosa 
beiutiful  fac;  expressed  Eometliiug  of  cu^osity  as  she 
looked  at  the  ycu^g  girl  who  had  been  raised  from 
pover'^y  and  ob2"urif-y  to  the  pod^on  of  a  wealthy 
heires?. 

"I  am  happy  to  make  Miss  Deano's  acquaintance." 
she  taid,  in  a  filvcry  voice,  taking  Nelly's  hand;  "  I 
hopewcs'nall  see  more  of  each  other.'' 

"  \'(ju  can  tee  as  mu'  h  of  her  as  you  wish,  IMiss 
Clara,"  s.iid  the  doctor;  you'll  be  pretty  near  neig'n- 
bours  w  hen  my  little  girl  here  comsfl  home." 

C'lara  held  out  h.T  delicateiy-glo\-ed  hand  with  a 
feeling  somev.-h  it  akin  to  envy  -Kellj-'s  fresh  beauty 
was  so  very  striking — and  she,  the  belle  of  four  seasons 
half  v.ished  she  had  not  met  this  young  girl,  who 
seemed  so  uncenscicus  of  her  attractions. 

"  And  has  Miss  Deane  quite  forgotten  me  ?"  said  a 
voice  at  her  side;  and  she  looked,  up  to  see  Euatace 
Hartley  otfering  his  hand  ith  an  unmistakable  look 
of  pleasure  on  his  face.  "You  remember  me.  Miss 
Deane  ."' 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  Nelly,  giving  her  hand  frankly, 
though  she  blushed  terribly — "very  well!'' 

"  iutroduce  ii-^,  mother,"  said  the  young  man: 
'  though  we  know  eacli  orher,  you  see,  that  important 
cerenmuy  hiisue-.  er  been  ppi-fo-nied." 

Nelly  ^^ondered  more  and  mere  what  had  changed 
the  fu'-e  she  so  veil  recollected  from  the  sadness  and 
ivearincss  of  the  day  she  eaw  it  {irst  to  its  present 
bghtsijme  look.  Some  heavy  weight  was  gone,  'twas 
O.w.  She  ha.d  no  time  to  think  of  that,  however,  for 
th^  doctor  s  cheei  V  \oice  struck  in.  .'.fter  Mrs.  Hart- 
lev's  'juiet,  "  J.-1U  Eustace,  TIi.«s  Demre.  'he  Hcldcd, 
"Ab?1  the  v.innerof  the  Newdigat*-,  Miss 'Nelly,  aiid 
T  driii't  knov,'  what  beside  iir^b  in  cveryth'ii;./,  ac- 
C'jrdifig  to  the  folks  here,  ""ioull  have  tl>  picai'ire 
of  "!ieariug  him  recite  his  poem  on  Thursday. 

"  Di  n't  listen  to  him.  Miss  'Deane,''  said  the  young 
gentlemsu  Ij'-.ghing  ;  "and  don't  be  too  sure  of  hear- 
ir.g  anything  irom  me  on  Thursdav'.  doctor.  I  feel 
\ery  much  inclined  to  show  the  imi"(  ersity  a  clean  pair 
of  heel.-,  and  run  a^^ay. 

"  A- regular  case  of  st.^ge  fright,"  laughed  the  dcc- 
f..-  teriouSi  illne3s  of  the  princip.il  performer — con- 
f;  L  ration  of  the  audience  particularly  requested. 
Poor  Hartley:  half  the  men  would  give  then-  ears  to 
stand  in  your  sh(;es  at  this  mometit." 

"  And  I  would  give  mins  to  be  in  some  one  else's,'' 
said  Eustiice,  as  they  parted. 

■"'  You  are  a  fortuu'ite  follow.  Hartley  !''  said  his 
friend,  as  thej-  walked  to  the  rii-er  on  the  succeeding 
morning.  I'here  was  a  touch  uf  sadness  in  hi?  usually 
■li\  ely  ^  oice,  and  Eustace  marked  it.  "  In  what !''  he 
asked. 

•'•  In  everything,  it  seems  to  me." 

"  That's  comprehensive,  anyway;  but  what  parti- 
cular part  of  my  good  fortune  is  'Occupying  your  mind 
at  this  m.oment  ?  ' 

Dalton  sighed,  and  a  shsde  swept  over  his  handsome 
face.  "  E'-ery  one  of  them,  I  think.'  ha  replied.  "  Are 
you  not  the  man  of  the  year  ; — Carrying  oil  tho 
honour.',  and  glories  of  the  term,  and  the  o\«  Ker  of  a 
splendid  estate,  worth  an  almost  fabulous  rent-roll, 
and  a  tenantry  perfectly^feudal  in  their  loyalty  7' 

'■  Gr.mted;  still  these  thia,s;s  never  escitad  your 
iplsen  ht-fove,  D.-llton.  ''.Teat  ai'is  ycu  ?  Ha\  C:yougot 
afit  of  the  blues  tnis  glorious  morning?  Cast  the«i 
DO  tha  winc.s,  if  you  harfe,  and  \-e;uembftr  the  brig'nt 
eye.^  thct  are  congregated  on  yonder  bank  to  smtS  and 
avlmire  the  aquatic  horoes  that  will  presently  eshibit 
on  the  river  ;  rscoUectycu  belong  to  the  winning  boat, 


man,  ana  thit  ^ou  lock  a  pict'irs  in  ycii-  tojtiag  '>cs» 
tumo !"  ' 

'•  And  that  I  i?hall  hay©  ;ieft  college  cext  'wsoV. 
plunge  \nVy  poverty  and  obscurity,  to  wait  the  c^nrice 
of  ,1  titled  Tolati^  e  to  get  a  curacy  or  an  appoiatmatit. 
Oh,  bow  I  V,  isli  my  father  had  not  pkced.  me  in  the 
false  pCsiticm  I  ha\  e  occupied  since  I  carae  here  :  but 
his  family  have  all  bteu*  at  Chnlst  Chuv.-h,  and  t-^ 
Christ  Church  hi.?  sou  mutt  go  i/V-:  I  havcmised  ia 
society  hero,  through  your  kindness  principally,  Hart- 
ley, that  v.  ill  never  recognise  me  whftD  once  v.  e  are  ou-t 
of  hearing  "f  Big  Tom."  ^ 

Eustac'j  looked  at  his  friend  in  amazement;  he  knew 
th.-;t  ho  was  not  ri-:-!!,  but  he  was  usuuliy  so  cheerful, 
and  his  career  in  the  University  had  been  so  boncur- 
ab'le  ia  e\  ery  )'.ay,  that  it  was.  vei'y  imUiUal  to  tee  him 
depressed  or  discontented. 

"  I  don't  understand  j  ou  this  evening,  Herbert.'  h* 
said,  in  a  cheery  tone.  "  What  is  the  taattir  ".  Has 
ari)-thiug  happened  !'' 

"  Nothing,  mv  dear  fello  v  ,  I  ha:e.  as  you  sar, 
of  the  blues.  ' 

"  A   molt  doleful  one,''  said  Hartley,  laugliing. 

Let  m«  p'iint  your  future  for  you.  I'U  wagor  anv- 
thing  now,  that  in  fi\'3  years'  time  you  will  be  in  a 
snug  count: y  living,  with  a  handsome  wife  to  ckc-nr 
your  solitude,  spoken  of  everjTvhera  as  'a  rising  wan^ 
in  due  time  to  be  made  a  dean,  perhaps  a  bis'nor.1  ;  will 
that  do  ]  or  shall  I  eiithrone  you  at  Caat«rb-jjy  a£ 
once  ?" 

"  One  is  as  likely  as  the  other,"  said  Herbert,  sniil- 
ing  through  his  tocj-evident  depression. 

"'  Who  knows  ;  sti  anger  things  than  those  have  come 
to  pass  ere  now.  Ferhats  the  handsome  ".-ife  is  wait- 
icg  for  you  On  yonder  bink,  amongst  that  changiag 
kaleiilCECone  of  bright  dresses  and  pretty  iices." 

"  Not  vrry  likely  ;  in  that  you  are  more  fortunate 
than  I." 

■'  How  so  ?" 

"  Is  not  your  fianc6  there  ?  or  does  the  fair  lady 
disd-iin  to  mix  with  the  common  herd  oa  the  river 

si'lc  r 

'•  My  fiance!  there  is  no  such  person  in  exiftonce  ' 
Mr.i.  Hartle3-,  junior,  is  still  a  mythical  personage  •  I 
ha\e  not  yet  placed  my  heart  at  any  fair  lady'i  dis- 
posal.' 

"  Are  you  serious  f 

"  Quite  : " 

"  I  thought — I  understood — in  fact,  youl 

mother  told  me  that  I'.IisB  Malcolm — ' 

"  My  mother  is  a  dear  good  woman,  and  Ckra  Mal- 
colm is  a  bciiutifu!  heiress  and  a  clever,  fascinating 
girl;  but,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  powers  that 
be.  I  don't  mean  to  marry  her." 

"  Eustace  !'' 

'■  It  is  a  fact,  and  one  of  which  the  lady  is  perfectly 
aware  ;  we  imderstaud  each  other  remarkably  well, 
I'nd  we  don't  intend  to  marry  for  the  sake  of  joining 
our  estates,  I  can  assure  you.  Hey  day  •  what's  up 
now  .'  .\re  you  gvingmad;  that  you  squeeze  my  hon^ 
because  Clara  >Ialcolm  and  1  Aovit  care  for  each  other  ' 
I  begin  to  understand.  If  you  have  any  fancy  m  that 
quarter,  you  ha'  e  my  heartiest  good  wishes;  tte  road 
shall  be  free  to  yoy.  as  far  as  I  C3n  make  it.'' 

Dalton  v.rung  h!s  friend's  hand. 

'•'  Yon  give  me  hope,"  he  said,  •with  sparkling 'eyes  . 

I  h.tve  loved  her  from  the  first  moment  I  knew  her, 
from  the  hour  that  I  met  her  at  your  hon5<3  ;  but  eh» 
is  rich — she  would  :^e\er  stoop  to  be  a  poor  maa  s 
wife." 

"  She  would  do  anything  she  took  a  faacy  to  do, " 
'replied  Hartley.  "  KicheB  or  poverty  irould  niak? 
little  ditierence  to  her.  And  you  har  e  had  this  in 
your  heart  .^U'this  while,  and  fancied  shs  was  engaged 
to  nio 

"  I  had  no  hope,"  Dalton  said  ;  "  I  imagined  it  was 
a  settled  tiling." 

•■  !^o  have  ot  hers,  I  fancy.  My  mother  has  been  so 
bent  upon  It  that  she  has  striven  every  waj-  to  bring 
it  about;  she  v,-i!i  be  disappointed,  I  knovr,  but  I  can- 
net  help  that.  ' 

DaltoiV  wondered  much  how  any  one  could  ll£<"^s 
hS'lpsd  f  illiiig  in  lov9  with,  the  peerless  Clara  ;  and  he 
secietly  th.ought  his  friend  had  very  bad  tas'e,  not 
to  fcce  th.-»t  she  was  the  mi'tt  l:>eautiful  (.Teat'ue  in  the 
V  orld:  and  he  stepped  along  with  a  lighter  tread  and 
a  grOat  load  lifted  from  his  beivt. 

Eustace  meanwhile  v  as  thinking  ho  T  he  could  help 
On  his  friend  s  wooinc.  and  remem'cering  ho^r  distrait 
and  absent  Oh.ra.  had  often  been  ia  his  seclety. 

■■■  C:o.  e'&e  hx\-\:  sny  fancy  for  li;m  1"  he  thought. 

Kss  w  ould  m«.ki  i  jst  the  husband  for  hor  ;  and  she— 
wiJ!,  she  7  ould  >r.ik3  a  capita",  clergyman's  v.iie  '.' 
■*  ^To  be  Continued/ 
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-  CRIME  W  DUBLIN. 
Some  Fr*i!:li22;ia  said  the  hiatory  oi  the  G-juclarnie 
h  tha  Liitcry  of  cirliisa'cion.  Withont  going  sj  far  as. 
tkis,  ther*  i?  lio  doubt  that  the  policf  man  ha?  bad  an 
intimate  coctecticn  with  pr'ozrsss.  .,  The  Annual  Cri- 
minal and  Stati;ii;;al  Eetuins  pf  the  Dublin  jletropo- 
litan  Di?trici  for  the  year  1 873,  as  furnished  by  Colonel 
Lake  to  the  Chief  Secretary  fpr  Ireland,  have  nothing 
ron:r,ntic  about  them,  if  ■vre  \zcept  ■what  has  besn 
called  the  grim  romance  of  crime.  But  they  have, 
nct~ithstaEding,  an  interest  all  their  ofrn,'  and  not 
ie*j  for  alt  its  stern  reality.  The  philosopher  aecu.;- 
wmed  to  amuse  himself  in  t.-eighing  and  measuring 
tts  public  morality  cr  the  social  scheme  by  the  rigid 
standard  of  facts  and  figures,  'svill  lied  in  Col.  Lake's 
report  an  in.itroment  bandy  for  bis  x.-ork.  It  is  in 
effect  a  calculating  machine,  which  tells  its  own 
wle,  and  that  a  dark  oiie  enough,  but  yc-t  a  ie.ss 
trist  record  than  has  preceded  it.  Thus,  the 
iptal  nvunber  of  indictable  offences  committed 
within  the  police  disti-ict  during  the  year  was  3.S08 
sigainst  4,1"27  in  the  year  preTious,  ond  the  still  larger 
nv.niber  of  4,401  in  ISTl.  This  is  a  decrease  for 
1873  of  &21  offences  as  compared  with  l.?r2,  a!id 
595  33  compared  with  1871.  The  total  number  of 
persona  arrested  on  these  charges  in  1S73  wns  1,661. 
being  a  decrease  of  25  on  the  1.6S6  arrested  in  1872, 
tnd  of  83  on  the  1,744  arrested  in  1S71.  Of  the  1,061 
diUT,vAi  1,103  were  mak-s  and  females  ;  and  of  the 
total,  4?6  males  and  SOS  females  were  discharged, 
either  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence,  through  the  non- 
^ttendance  of  the  prosecutor,  or  fror/i  some  other  suf- 
ficient if  not  satisfactory  cause.  But  the  number  of 
arrests  indicate  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  arre.5ts 
yn  cnarges  oi  all  kinds  by  the  police  during  the  year. 
These  amounted  to  26,63.5  against  25,532  in  1S72,  and 
27,403  in  1?71,  showing  an  increase  of  3,103  persons 
&s  c^.;mpared  with  1872,  and  a  decrease  of  7CS  persons 
is  compared  with  1S71.  Of  the  whole  anests  for  1S78 
10,673  were  males  and  9,962  fem,iles.  It  is  curious  to 
iiote  how  the  series  preserve  the  propC'Tticns  of  misbe- 
haviour, for  the  figures  stand  relatively  in  pretty 
much  the  same  ratio  for  all  the  years  quoted  in 
c,;>mparissn.  Although  the  number  who  received  the 
personal  attentions  of  the  police  last  year  was 
larger  than  that  for  1872,  we  aie  not  to  take  thi.'S 
the  disagreeiible  token  of  a  greater  public  laxity.  Co- 
lonel Lake  expLiins  the  cau.?e  of  the  difference  in  a 
manner  which  sustain*  altogether  the  ancient  principle 
of  good  payment,  good  work."  The  Commissioner  in- 
fonns  us  that  the  increased  number  of  apprehensions  in 
1873  ovpr  thatof  t]ieyearpreeedingmp.y,iu  a  great  raea- 
sure,  be  attributed  to  the  increased  rate  of  pay  granted 
Oy  Gcvernment,  which  has  attzacted  a  superior  class 
cf  young  mon  to  its  rsinks,  «s  also  to  the  fact  that  not 
u  single  7acani.y  erist-id  in  the  force  at  the  close  of  the 
fear  whereas  the  daily  number  of  vacancies  in  1872 
iverag^d  90.  Putting  it  a  little  more  fully,  we  should 
Add  tht.t  the  improved  scale  of  pay  improved  the  tone 
A  the  foioa  and  inspired  its  indi^■idual  members  with 
udditional  zsnl  in  their  duties.  Their  woiships  of  the 
poiics  courts  had  their  yeai's  work  provided  for  them 
ui  The  ihapo  of  39,374  charges  and  summonses  brought 
fccfore  them  during  the  year.  This  total  was  an  in- 
v-iv..se  aa  compared  with  the  previous  years.  The 
m.igistfiates  summarily  convicted  over  36,000  of  the 
ivho'enumberof  offenders,  and  f.s  summarily  discharged 
ab^ut.  3,000.  The  varieties  of  offence  which  engaged 
the  metropolitan  jiolice  during  last  year  range  through 
iiiB  whole  field  of  criminality.  Among  them  was  one 
cf  poisoning  at  Poi-tobello  Barracks,  two  cases  oi 
Infanticide,  17  itfTcsts  for  manslHughter,  11  males  and 
&  femaliS  for  stabbing,  272  males  and  74  females  for 
.ggravated  assault.  The  nameless  catsgory  of  crime 
b-d  it?  perpetrators— a«t  many,  hswerer.  Ths  popular, 


•jv,  more  properly,  the  popular  drunken  sentimsnt 
towards  the  police  is  expressed  in  the  803  arrestsmade 
for  assaults  upon  niifmbers  of  the  force.  But  the  public 
f?-Toured  each  other  even  l«ss  than  they  did  the  ob- 
noxious guardians  of  the  psace,  for  no  le.ss  than  1,723 
per.^jons  were  arrested  for  assault.  Simple  larceny  led 
to  complicated  results  in  1,195  cases.  2  73  were  proved 
to  be  vagabonds,  and  suffered  accordingly.  There  were 
68  oisesof  cruelty  to  animals,  which  it  is  tobehoped 
were  dealt  with  stringently.  63  persons  wearied  of 
the  profession  of  arms  and  found  themselves  regarded 
as  .cteserters,  while  just  a  dozen  sought  the  bi.ibble 
reputation  through  the  illegal  road  of  fraudulent  en- 
listment. Negligent  driving  brought  impleasant  con- 
sequences to  3S5  ardent  charioteers,  but  this  indid- 
gence  brought  also  injuries  upon  121  persons.  Re- 
fusal to  liqtiidr.te  car-fare  got  104  travellers  into 
trouble,  and  £7'  individuals  had  to  answer  for  a  like 
disinclination  exhibited  in  railway  progress.  The 
charges  for  diunkenness  numbered  12,891 — vi2., 
8,400  males  and  4,491  females.  This  total  is  against 
11,226  in  1872  and  14,130  in  1S70.  Therefore  it 
shows  an  increase  of  1^665  as  compared  with  the  j-ear 
just  previous,  and  a  decrease  of  1,289  as  comp.ared 
with  the  year  but  one  before.  The  effect  of  the  figures 
di>  not,  unhappily,  warrant  an  opinion  that  intempe- 
rance in  liquor  showed  a  tendency  to  decline.  There 
was  an  in.:rease  in  the  number  of  persons  arrested 
^or  disorderly  conduct,  this  circumstance  accom- 
pr.;iying,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  increased 
drunkenness.  Of  the  16,673  males  arrested  during 
1873,  5,660  could  neither  read  nor  write,  the  balance 
being  more  or  less  educated,  4."i5  being  of  superior 
educ.itiou.  Of  the  9,962  females  taken  into  custody, 
4,753  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  none  was  cf 
superior  education.  Of  the  total  26,635  arrests,  189 
were  of  persons  under  10  years  of  age.  The  most 
abandoned  period  of  life  seems  to  kive  elapsed  between 
40  and  5t),  for  4,561  persons  of  that  sober  age  were 
seized  by''Nemesis  in  blue  and  Biitannia  metal.  The 
record  of  convictions,  sentences,  and  the  general  conse- 
quences of  breaking  the  law  as  recounted  in  this  report, 
are  worth  study,  if  we  hid  space  to  us©  them  ;  but  ii 
must  suffice  l^^  say  on  this  head  that  of  the  number 
of  persons  committed  for  trial,  35  per  cent,  were  con- 
victed, and  of  the  number  of  persons  summarily  dis* 
p<jBed  of,  91  per  cent,  were  convictr^d.  It  is  assuiing  j 
to  the  civic  mind  to  know  that  629  known  thieves  and  1 
depredator.^  were  proceeded  against  during  the  year-  ) 
It  will  sc-arccly  be  assuring  to  the  vrorthy  trio  meant  to  [ 
read  that  there  are  at  this  moment  three  receivers  of 
stolon  property  practising  their  profession  within  the 
district.  Theie  were  43  burglaries  in  1873,  being  an 
increase  in  this  class  of  enterprise  on  the  year  before. 
There  were  506  unfortunate  females  within  the  dis.  ; 
triot,  occupying  or  f I equenting  133  houses.  Four  im- 
proper haunts  were  suppwssed  during  the  year. 
There  were  11  suicides  and  273  inqu^ts,  the  averag? 
in  these  it^ms  being  iai:ly  maintained.  The  amount 
of  money  found  on  drunken  persons  in  1873  was  a 
few  pounds  under  £20,000.  Nearly  4^  psr  cent,  of 
stolen  property  was  received  by  the  police  in  1873, 
while  the  gross  loiss  sustained  by  the  public  during  the 
year  from  theft  or  maliciou.3  injury  was  £17,433. 
There  were  open  in  the  police  district  1,021  public- 
houses,  being  an  increase  of  10  on  the  year  before, 
while  323  spirit  grocers  showed  an  iiicrease  of  20 
and  243  beer-houses  a  decrease  of  27.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  there  were  99  houses  selling  liquor 
vrithout  licence  v.'ithin  the  police  district,  showing  an 
increa.se  of  34  as  compared  v.ith  IS 72,  while  the  total 
of  coffee  and  refreshment  shops  fell  to  111  frotu  115  in 
I  1872.  The  police  found  S3  children  deserted  and  31 
dead.  There  were  52  fires,  with  a  loss  of  property 
!  «it*ucting  t9  <39,01S.    The  ps>U«e  on  Sanitary  duty 


during  the  year  visited  30,232  houses,  and  discovered 
l.?,697  sanitary  defects,  nearly  all  oi  which  they  hnd 
remedied.  There  ware  in  1873  within  the  district 
2,2i9  licsnsed  vehicles,  being  a  decrease  of  no  less 
than  233,  as  compared  with  1872  ;  while  the  number 
of  summonses — 1,513 — issued  for  breaches  of  tha 
Dublin  Carriage  Laws  exceed  those  of  lS72by  5S.  Ths 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  return  is  not  the  least 
interesting  portion  cf  it.  Colonel  Lake  reports  tha 
effective  strength  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  at 
the  end  of  1873  to  have  been  1,096  men  of  aU  ranks, 
not  a  single  vacancy  existing  in  the  force  at  thac 
date.  These  who  labour  under  a  delusion 
which  appears  to  be  entertained  that  the  life  and  duty 
of  a  3Ietropolitan  policeman  are  not  only  more  pleasant 
than  his  brother  of  the  Constabulary  can  hope  to  en- 
joy, but  that  he  spends  quite  a  sort  of  lotus-eating 
lounging  existence,  enjoyuig  good  pay  and  little  to  do, 
will  be  rather  undeceived  by  a  bit  of  information  com- 
municated in  this  repoit.  Colonel  Lake  here  sets  out 
by  the  Unanswerable  logic  of  figure.?,  the  fact  that  onlj 
a  fraction  over  19  per  cent,  of  the  men  engaged  com' 
plete  the  period  of  15  years  which  entitles  them  to  J 
pension.  The  Colonel  is,  we  think,  justified  inciting 
this  rather  startling  fact  as  proof  positive  of  ths 
severe  duty  the  police  have  tx>  perform.  The  you tb 
who  ambitions  less  to  serve  the  realm  in  the*  Metro- 
politan  Police  than  to  enjoy  the  high  pay,  the  fina 
uniform,  the  flirtations  on  beat  and  the  amenities  oi 
the  area,  which  are  supposed  to  .sweeten  the  toil  of  tha 
foi'ce,  may  well  lay  to  mind  a  fact  like  this,  which 
proves  that  if  our  city  guardians  enjoy  certain  privi- 
leges, they  pay  dearly  enough  for  them  in  seve  rityoS 
labour  and  a  premature  break-down  of  their  healtii 
and  physique. 


SAFE. 

An  iiifant  brow  of  beiiity  rare. 
And  crowned  with  cnxls  of  golden  hair ; 
With  blue  eyes  closed,  aycclosecl  in  death, 
in  vaia  vre  seek  for  Jife  or  breuth. 

The  little  h.aiids  as  marbie  cold. 
Lie  ou  its  breast  in  ri;ni.l  fold  ; 
The  prattling  tongxie  for  over  stilled. 
The  rose-butl  lips  to  ice  are  cbilled. 

A  mother  bsrnds  above  the  child, 

And  moans  aloud  her  anguish  v.-iid ; 

'•  Oh,  Cod !"  ^lie  eric.;,  "coulds't  Thoa  not  spira 

'J'his  treasure  to  itsruothtr's  care  ?" 

Oh  !  hear,?  she  not  tiie  voice  of  love, 

.\  voice  that  sounds  from  Heaven  above. 

'•Thy  little  one  i^  dciir  to  me, 

I'll  keep  thy  treasure  s.if e  for  thee." 

Let  Eofc  thy  breast  vAth.  wo9  1>e  riven, 
'rh,i6  thy  (Isar  one  is  safe  in  Heaven  ; 
The  .sinless  heart  shull  never  know 
The  paugs  that  fall  on  all  beloi*. 

Thy  darling's  feet  shall  n^ver  stray 

Along  sin's  dark  and  treacherous  way, 

The  heart  ne'er  throb  v.  ith crime's  dreadfears, 

.■yor  eyes  grow  dim  v.ith  sorrow  s  tears. 

Life's  tup  is  bitter  mere  th.iB  sweet, 

...Ind  thorns  oft  piorce  the  weary  feet ; 

And  thou  may' St  often  sigh  for  rest. 

Thou  neer  cans't  find  on  earth  s  broad  breast. 

Thou  codid'  vi  Dvt  shield  thy  child  from  sip. 
Thou  couiii     ujO  guiird  the  thoughts  within; 
And  frnin  t:'.rtU  s  wild,  dark  storms  that  lower. 
To  i'aelter  tLua  hast  not  the  power. 

Then,  mother,  wipe  thy  tears  av.-ay, 
T)iy  c'uikl  «-.Tcli3  in  the  realms  of  day  J 
Tlie  lisping  tongue  shall  learn  to  sing, 
Glad  notes  oi  praise  to  Heaven's  King. 

Rather  rejoice  a  lot  so  ble.'^t, 

'Thy  child  by  angels  now  carcs.sed ; 

Seek  th,".t  thy  soui  a  robe  given. 

And  thuu  sli;!it  Olaim  thine  own  in  Heaven, 


The  Court  of  Queens  Bench,  London,  on  12tb 
June  i^entcnced  a  German  Jew,  named  Jacobs,  to 
six  rhcnths'  impnsonm^int  for  contempt  in  erasing 
from  a  summons  anjforder  of  Jilr.  Justice  Brett,  and 
atterwards  fxaudvdently  obtaining  another  order,  oa. 
the  saibe  suamcnS;  frwia  Mastsr  Unthank. 
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"IRELAND  FOR  THE  IRISH."  j 
This  is  an  old  them©— so  old  that  many  people  will 
be  disposed  to  skip  this  column,  and  betake  themselves 
to  something  fresh  and  exciting.    But  to-day  we  have 
Qo  complaint  against  our  neighbours — no  lamentation 
concerning  hostile  invasion  or  ruthless  confiscation — 
no  turbulent  outcry  against  injustice  or  the  time' 
honoured  oppression  of  centuries.    If  we  have  any 
complaint  at  all,  it  is  one  against  our  own  people,  who 
in  the  matter  of  holiday  excursion  leave  Ireland  to 
everybody  but  the  Irish,  and  acquaint  themselves  in  a 
smattering    fashion    with     the    oddities    of  fo- 
reigners, while   they  are  ignorant  of  what  nature 
and    art     and    civilisation    have    done    for  their 
country    and    their    countrymen.     It   is  curious 
to  speculate    on  the  causes  which  have  robbed 
Irish  nationality  of  what  may  be  called  a  practical 
tendency.    VTe  are  ever  ready  to  do  battle  concerning 
a  grievance,  sentimental  or  real  ;  but  plain,  prosaic, 
genuinely  hard  considerations  have  little  or  no  place 
in  o\ii  minds.    We  send  our  sons  to  school  in  Eng- 
land, our  daughters  to  Paris  ;  we  go  up  the  Rhine 
when  we  get  married  ;  we  get  back  to  the  scene  of  the 
honeymoon  as  often  as  we  can  ;  we  are  proud  of  our 
little  jabber  of  the  Parisian  gardens  and  the  glitter  of 
the  gambling  saloons  and  the  paintings  and  halls  of 
the  Italian  cities  ;  but  we  are  content  to  be  ignorant 
of  Munster  and  Connaught,  and  the  Black  North  is 
dismissed  with  half  a  shudder.    Of  course,  there  ia 
not  the  least  objection  to  people  visiting  England  and 
Scotland,  hurrying  through  scorching  Paris  into  cool 
Switzerland,  sauntering  through  the  narrow  streets 
and  sailing  on  the  hmpid  streams  of   Venice,  and 
lounging  and  gazing  and  wondering  on  the  riches  of 
Imperial  Rome.     All  this  is  beneficial,  educating, 
elevating  ;  this  large  experience  Uberalises  the  mind, 
makes  us  tolerant  of  the  customs  of  others  and  less 
vain  of  our  own  supreme  grandeur  and  ignorant  com- 
placency.   It  wUl  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  is 
more  culpable  to  be  ignorant  of  the  attainable  than  of 
the  unattainable.    If  the  phUosopher  who  summed  up 
wisdom  as  the  knowledge  of  self  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about,  it  must  foUov/  that  to  know  one's  own 
country  is  a  higher  duty  than  to  know  another's.  And 
yet  there  are  thousands  of  very  well-disposed,  patriotic 
Irish  men    and    women    who    can    talk    to  you 
eloquently  and  even  accurately  about  the  great  cities 
and  great  scenes  of  the  Continent,  who  are  wholly  ig- 
norant of  the  country  they  live  in,  of  the  people  who 
live  in  it,  of  their  habits,  customs,  condition,  and  cha 
racter.    Mr.  Thackeray,  certainly  the  greatest  artist  at 
personal  relation  who  has  lived  in  this  centurv,  has 
written  a  volume  of  sketch-books — the  Irish,  the 
Paris,  and  the  Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Cairo.    As  a 
IDatter  of   fact,  the  Irish  Sketch  Book  ought  to  be 
the  least  interesting  of  these  three  to  Irish  readers. 
They  know  what  he  has  to  say,  and  they  naturally 
know  a  great  deal  more  of  the  subject  than  he.  But 
the  fact  is,  the  Ifish  Sketch  Book  is  universally  re- 
garded  as  incomparably  the  best,  the  raciest,  the  vivid 
est  book  of  the  three.    The  two  others  are  padded  in 
the  most  tremendous  fashion,  while  the  Irish  tour  is 
read  again  and  again  with  unceasing  interest,  if  not 
with  constant  delight.    Now,  Mr.  Thackeray  who  ad 
mired  whatever  he  liked  and  never  professed  to  ad- 
mire anything  else,  admired  a  great  many  foibles  and 
faculties  which  the  Irish  had  thirty  yeari  ago.  But 
he  did  not  conceal  hig  contempt  for  the  miserable 
spirit  wiuch  dictated  utter  subserviency  to  things 
English  and  foreign,  and  a  bUnd  admiration  for  what- 
ever was  novel  and  distant.    He  was  startled  to  find 
Dublin  out  of  town,  and  newspapers  stuffing  most  of 
the  -windows.    He  observed  his  late  gracious  Majesty 
George  the  Second  on  a  horae  in  Stephen's-green,  and 
he  observed  that  the  b-jrae  had  hia  forefoot  elevated 


in  a  particular  mtmncr,  as  though  he,  too,  would  like 
to  go   out  of  town.     Xo  characteristic  struck  the 
genial  satirist  more  forcibly  than  the  poor  opinion  the 
people  had  of  themselves  and  their  country,  how  anx- 
ious they  were  to  have  an  English  accent,  an  English 
education,  English  friends,  and  English  experience.  He 
ob.served  what  must  be  observed  even  to  this  day — 
how  proud  an  Irishman  seems  when  he  hears  strangers 
praise  his  country,  say  an  approving  word  of  his  country- 
men, admire  the  scenery,  and  laugh  at  our  wit.  This 
is  good  enough  in  its  way,  just  as  a  man  likes  to  see 
his  dog  pleased  when  he  himself  is  in  good  humour- 
If  we  look  across  the  water  into  either  of  the  countries, 
we  find  admiration  taken  for  granted.  London  is  there, 
and  you  must  fall  down  and  worship  it  ;  and  Scotland 
is  pronounced  quite  calmly  to  be  unequalled  amongst 
beautiful  countries.    An  Irishman,  somehow,  is  always 
afraid  to  praise  Kiilarney,  or  Cork,  or  Glengarifi",  or 
Connemara,  or  the  Lakes,  or  the  Donegal  Highlands, 
or  the  Giant's  Causeway,  or  the  garden  of  Wicklow, 
with  all  its  amazing  splendours.     He  sits  silent  and 
abashed  ;  and  the  words  Rhine,  and  Rome,  and  Mont 
Blanc,  and  the  Tuileries  sound  dreadful  in  his  ears. 
Now  if  there  be  one  form  of  comparison  more  odious 
than  another,  it  is  the  comparison  of  scenery.  The 
Falls  of  Niagara  are  the  biggest  in  America,  and  we 
have  nothing  in  Europe  to  touch  them  ;  but  thaj, 
is   no    reason   why    Europe     need    be  ashamed. 
The  Shannon  all  through   may  not  be  as  grand  as 
the  Rhine,    but  there   are  glimpses   on  the  Shan- 
non   which  it    were    worth    travelling  hundreds 
of  miles  to  see.    Why,  there  is  a  sea-scape  and  land- 
scape from  the  Hill  of  Howth  which  can  be  enjoyed 
any  day  for  a  few  pence  and  a  few  hours  ;  and  not 
caring  to  be  unduly  ecstatic,  we  believe  it  is  equal 
almost  to  the  finest  of  the  fine  bits  which  Continental 
tourists  prattle  about  so  wildly.    Of  the  150,000  men 
and  women  who  live  in  Dublin,  how  many  have  walked 
round  the  Hill  and  been  dazzled  at  the  superb  gran- 
deur of  that  scene  ?    We  confess  we  are  ashamed  to 
think.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  a  gentleman  sitting 
in  one  of  our  theatres  at  a  dreary  drama  entitled 
"  KUlarney,"  inquired  whether  the  principal  scene  was 
anything  like  the  place.    That  gentleman  had  in  total 
spent  some  four  or  five  years  on  the  Continent,  knew 
every  city  and  every  church  and  every  painting  and 
every  river  and  hill  set  down  for  admiration  by  the 
writers  of  the  guide  books.  And  yet  he  never  .saw  Kii- 
larney, and,  as  it  turned  out,  never  walked  through 
Connemara,  never  sailed  on  Lough  Corrib,  and  knew 
Wicklow  by  what  may  be  called  "Sundays."  How 
many  thousands  are  like  him  ?    How  many  would  like 
to  begin  a  dinner  story — "  When  I  was  in  Berlin," 
rather  than  with — "  When  I  was  in  Kerry  ?"  The 
foreign  ring  is  the  great  coup,  although,  in  truth,  it  is 
a  pitiful  ambition  in  him  that  uses  it.    And  here  we 
may  touch  upon  a  subject  not  unimportant,  whether 
used    as    affording     excuse    for    desortars    or  as 
a    matter    for    independent    consideration.  We 
hear  it  declared  on  every  side  that  there  is  little 
or  no  hotel  accommodation  in  Ireland.  If  it  be  meant 
to  say  that  hotel  accommodation  is  poor  in  distant 
hamlets,  at  the  feet  of  mountains,  and  in  the  hearts  of 
wilds,  the  reproach  is  tolerably  well-founded.    But  in 
Dublin,   Belfast,   Cork,   Waterford,   Kiilarney,  and 
throughout  Wicklow  the  hotels  are  homes — clean, 
moderate,  comfortable.    In  the  wilds  of  Scotland  you 
are  fleeced  pretty  smartly  and  get  no  wonderful  fare 
in  the  wilds  of  Ireland  you  do  not  get  much — but  you 
are  not  robbed.    The  thing  might  be  better  ;  but  in 
this,  as  in  all  things  else,  supply  will  follow  demand 
Besides,  there  is  not  sufficient  ia  the  plea  to  justify 
the  misdemeanour  of  which  we  are  so  unsiccountably 
guilty.  Englishmen  and  Americans  'ike  good  eating  and 
driaJuag,  aad  are  famous  for  liberal  aettlemsnts.  Well 


they  contrive  to  exist  in  our  most  out-of-the-way  places, 
and  come  back  healthy  and  hearty,  and  perhaps  with  a 
laugh  at  some  odd  device  of  the  chef  in  the  kit/jhen. 
In  one  of  the  loneliest  of  Connemara's  wilds  you  will 
find  a  little  hostelry,  and  in  the  visitors'  book  you  will 
discover  the  names  of  Englishmen  and  Americjin* 
famous  in  art  and  arms  and  literature  ;  and  thes« 
gentlemen  liave  recorded  their  admiration  for  ouj 
sconevy,  our  civility,  our  humour,  our  rough  fare,  and 
whiskey-punch.  The  visitors'  book  in  Kiilarney  is  ont 
of  the  most  enjoyable  volumes  on  a  wet  day  whict 
any  man  could  desire  ;  and  some'times  it  does  rain  in 
Kiilarney.  What  ia  the  moral  of  all  this  ?  Shall  w« 
continue  to  force  the  cry  of  "  Ireland  f'jr  the  Englwh," 
about  "R-hich  we  hear  so  much  ?  Heaven  knows  they 
and  all  the  world  are  heartily  welcome  to  our  shores, 
and  the  more  the  merrier.  But  why  need  we  run  away? 
Why  need  we  shirk  the  natural  instinct  in  deference 
to  a  miserable  vanitas  vaaitatam'{  Now  is  holiday 
time.  Now  do  pater  and  mater  ponder  over  the  bank- 
book, and  set  aside  that  Bfty  pounds  for  the  trip 
with  the  girls.  But  where  shall  it  be  ?  Is  it  to  be 
lonely  in  Paris  again  ;  ill  in  Cologne  again  :  weary  in 
Venice  again  ;  grumpy  with  personal  incompetency 
and  worried  with  heat  and  bands  and  bother  ;  or  is  it 
to  gaze  in  homely  yet  perfect  satisfaction  on  sights 
and  scenes  in  Ireland  as  beautiful  as  Nature  herself 
can  boast  ? 


PROOF  OF  THE  SOUL'S  IMilORTALITY. 

Why  is  it  that  the  soul,  unsatisfied 
With  all  the  pleasures  and  joys  the  of  earth, 

Still  reaches  out  ainid  creation  wide, 
Like  one  who  seeks  the  land  that  gave  him  birth  t 

A  lonely  -wanderer  from  his  native  shore. 
With  tender  yearnings  that  no  power  can  quell. 

Turns  from  gay  scenes  that  he  may  linger  o'er. 
Yet  never  satisfied  for  long  to  dwell. 

The  grandest  joys  of  earth  cannot  impart 
A  lasting  pleasure  to  the  yearning  •ioui, 

And  th:it  which  for  a  time  contents  the  heart 
Ne'er  stills  the  craving  for  a  brighter  gcal. 

Even  the  untutored  mind  with  nought  to  ur^e  or  guij«. 
Save  Nature  in  her  deathless  thrilling  song, 

Send^  forth  the  soul  upon  a  journey  wide 
To  learn  the  meaning  of  the  prompting  strong. 

Why  is  it  that  such  doubts  and  fe.ars  will  rise 
Such  flinguig  thoughts  of  what  there  is  to  be  ? 

The  mind  still  searching  earth,  and  sea,  and  skje», 
To  understand  the  soul's  true  destiny  / 

Sleep  is  a  mystery  as  great  as  that  of  death. 

When  undisturbed  by  feeling,  thought,  or  dream, 
The  mortal  Ueth,  holding  noug'ut  but  breath, 
While  of  the  spirit  thou  canst  find  no  gkam. 

Still  to  the  mortal  clings  the  mystic  chain 
That  binds  the  spirit,  and  the  heart  throbs  OB, 

And  quiet  reigns  within  the  senseless  brain, 
The  spirit  waits  till  human  strength  is  won. 

All  is  dark  mystery  to  the  searching  soul. 
Why  it  is  bound,  and  why  it  gropBth  blind. 

And  restless  waves  of  thought  for  ever  roll 
The  meaning  of  this  mystery  to  find. 

WTiy  is  it,  all  this  eager,  sublime  yearning — 
Tills  strife  that  thrills  mim  on  the  earthly  sod, 

These  subtle  wants,  this  restless,  ceasoliss  burning 
Desire  to  scale  the  heights  that  lead  to  God  ? 

Is  it  not  proof  that  scmething  more  than  eaitll 

Is  ever  striving  with  the  captive  soul  / 
Is  it  not  proof  there  is  a  nobler biith, 

A  grander  life,  a  brighter,  happier  gojJ  ? 

Were  it  not  that  the  soul's  home  is  not  here, 

Man  ever  would  unthinking  laugh  and  fcaat 
Without  concern,  or  thought  of  care  or  fear, 
Contented  as  the  roaming  forest  beast. 

And  never  would  he  seek  or  need  a  light. 
Brighter  or  purer  than  the  light  below, 

And  on  e:irth's  mystery  and  Nature's  might 
He  never  would  an  earnest  thought  be'stcw. 

What  is  the  theme  of  Nature's  endless  song. 

Forever  rising  from  the  turning  sod  ; 
life,  springing  from  decay,  in  beauty  strong. 

For  ever  fostered  'neath  the  smile  of  God. 

■What  is  the  song  the  radiant  stars  yet  sing, 
The  thrilling  strain  that  through  the  ages  ran. 

The  notes  that  now  through  heavenly  arches  ring  f 
Eternal  Light  1  Eternal  Life  to  man  I 
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AUNT  RUTH  S  BEQUEST. 

"  It's  so  horribly  old-fashioned — a  rag  carpet  in  the 
b63t  parlour,  '  said  Miss  Stephania  Esterham.  "And 
thero  is  that  Brussels  at  Copley's  for  a  mere  song  ; 
just  because  it  is  a  small  pattern  1" 

••  It  would  do  for  us,"  said  her  sister,  Julia,  "  with 
s,  square  of  oil-cloth  in  front  of  the  stove — and  just  a 
little  strip  under  the  windows." 

"Of  course,  it  would  '."  said  Stephania  ;  "but 
Aunt  P.uth  is  so  funny — you  would  thick  we  were 
proposing  to  undermine  the  Constitution,  instead  of 
to  mike  a  bonfire  of  an  old  rag  carpet,  to  hear  the 
oommoti-jn  she  makes  !" 

■  '■  She'll  have  her  own  way,"  said  Julia,  laughing  ; 
"  seeing  that  the  house  and  all  that  is  in  it  belongs  to 
her  I" 

■'  And  we  are  merely  pensioners  on  her  good  nature 

 you  and  I,  and  mamma  !"  added  Stephania,  with  a 

grimace.  "  Oh,  dear,  Julia  !  how  I  wish  we  were  in 
dependent,  like  other  girls.  Only  to  think  of  the 
drearisome  life  we  lead  here,  penned  up  from  morning 
till  night,  and  forced  to  listen  to  endless  stories  about 
Aunt  Ruth's  literary  friends,  and  the  days  when  she 
was  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Sigourney,  and  wrote  for 
Star  of  the  Occident,  or  some  other  dead  and  buried 
paper  with  an  {■.;compreh°n6ible  name." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  enough  to  write  for  some  paper," 
eaid  Julia,  mournfully. 

■'  Jixdging  from  Aunt  Ruth's  early  efforts,  it  needn't 
require  a  very  great  amount  of  brains  I"  retorted  Ste- 
phania, maliciously. 

At  that  moment,  the  cracked  voice  of  their  ancient 
rebitive  was  heird,'calling  shrilly  to  them  to  coma  up 
stairs,  and  help  her  move  a  colony  of  house-plants 
from  one  window  to  another. 

Aunt  Rath  Esterham  was  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  her  spectacles  pushed  up  on  her  winkled 
brow,  her  false  h^ir  twisted  oddly  round,  so  that  the 
seam  came  over  her  left  temple,  instead  of  between  her 
braws. 

•'  I'd  as  soon  move  the  thing  myself,  as  call  you  to 
heln  !"  said  Aunt  Ruth,  petulantly.  "  Young  folks 
ain^t  as  spry  now-a-days  as  they'd  ought  to  be  !  You 
needn't  look  at  each  other,  gals — -I  know  what  ye  was 
i-buzzing'  about,  down  stairs  I  It's  that  rag  carpet 
rtickrt  in  your  teeth — a  carpet  I  wove  myself,  just  at 
die  time  I  wrote  my  novel." 

The  girls  winced  involuntarily.  Aunt  Ruth's  novel 
wa.s  the  family  incubus — a  dreary,  improbable,  high- 
Sown  compilation  of  three-syllable  words  hashed  up 
into  chapters  ;  with  a  hero  who  was  iu  perpetual  peril, 
and  a  heroine  who  apparently '  spent  her  time  with 
clasped  hands  and  hair  hanging  down  her  back.  She 
roiid  parts  of  it  sometimes  to  her  sister-in-law  and 
ni'jces,  and  was  mortally  offended  when  they  went  to 
sleep  over  it,  as  they  invariably  did. 

■■  You  hain't  got  a  soul  to  appreciate  talent  1" 
she  would  assert,  putting  up  the  precious  manu- 
ecript  into  a  black  silk  bag,  where  she  kept  it  when  oflf 
dmy. 

"  It  is  very  fine,  I  dare  say,"  said  Mrs.  Esterham, 
one  of  those  meek,  much-euduring  souls  who  would 
have  answered  Beelzebub  or  the  Witch  of  Endor  po- 
litely, had  either  of  these  personages  addressed  him- 
'  self  to  her  ;  "  but  1  don't  care  much  for  stories." 

And  BO  Aunt  Ruth  could  only  pity  and  deplore  her 
sister-in-law's  lack  of  appreciative  capaVjility. 

■■'  Yes,"  she  went  on  from  behind  a  large  rose  gera- 
nium, which  she  was  transferring  from  one  shelf  to 
another,  "  you  may  snuff  and  sneer  at  the  rag  carpet 
as  much  as  you  will,  and  whoever  gets  it  will  get  a 
treasure  they  didn't  calculate  on,  let  me  tell  you  that. 
All  the  fine  new-fangled  Brussels  patterns  iu  creation 
won't  be  worth  what  that  rag  carpet  is.  And  now, 
Stephania,  put  ou  your  bonnet  and  go  down  to  Jones', 
and  get  me  ah  ounce  of  catnip  ;  my  head  feels  thick, 
as  if  I'd  took  a  cold  iu  it,  and  my  bones  are  achey-like  ; 
ajid,  Juha,  you  run  round  to  Mrs.  Hawpins,  and  ask 
her  here  to  tea.  I've  writ  a  birth-day  poem  I  think 
she'd  hke  to  hear  me  read  ;  she  knows  genius  when 
she  hears  it  read  out  aloud.  And  we'll  have  rice 
waffles  and  lady-cake,  and  a  dish  of  them  preserved 
.wati;r-mclon  chips  for  tea." 

"  Stephania,"  eaid  Julia,  when  both  the  young  gills 
■were  out  in  the  open  air  ;  "  what  do  jou  suppose  Aunt 
Kutb  ia<sint 


About  the  rag  carpet  ?    I  don't  know  ;  but  I  can 
guess  ;  can't  you  ?" 

.  "  'What  do  you  guess  V  Julia  asked,  with  eyes  that 
shone  eagerly. 

"  I  believe,"  Stephania  answered,  mysteriously, 
"that  Aunt  Ruth  has  put  her  money  into  bonds,  or 
large  bills,  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  hidden  it  away 
in  the  rag  carpet." 

''  But  how  could  she  ?" 

"'Easily  enough  ;  theie  are  plenty  of  ways  of  doing 
it.  A  pocket  on  the  under  side  of  it — a  lap  over  of  the 
seams — a  patch  on  one  of  the  worn  spots  ;  and  good- 
ness knows  there's  enough  of  'em." 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  romantic;"  said  Julia,  with  height- 
ened colour.  '■  You  could  marry  Clarence  Dacre,  then, 
Stephie." 

' '  Yes  ;  or  you  could  buy  the  new  piano,  and  the 
sewing  machine,  and  the  thread  lace  shawl  you  want  so 
badly,  Ju'ua." 

"  It  all  depends  upon  which  of  us  is  Aunt  Ruth's 
favourite  !"  taid  Julia,  ■with  a  long  breath. 

"Perhaps  it  ■will  be  mamma  after  all  observed 
Stephania. 

Neither  of  the  girls  said  anything  more  on  the 
subject,  but  it  engrossed  their  minds,  nevertheless. 
Their  manner  towards  Aunt  Ruth  changed  from  that 
hour  ;  hitherto,  it  had  been  defiant  and  dashing — now 
it  became  almost  obsequious.  Aunt  Ruth's  comfort 
and  convenience  were  studied  in  every  respect — even 
her  whims  became  law  to  her  two  nieces — and  the 
new  Brussels  carpet  was  heard  of  no  more.  Julia  and 
Stephania  vied  with  each  other  who  should  sweep  the 
mysterious  striped  warp  and  woof  every  morning,  and 
unconsciously,  perhaps,  yet  not  the  less  surely,  there 
rose  up  between  the  two  sisters,  the  estranging 
sh.tdow  of  an  unsyllabled  rivalry. 

"  Why  doesn't  Clarence  Dacre  come  here  any  more, 
Stephie  ■"  the  elder  sister  asked,  one  day. 

"  I  have  refused  him,"  said  Stephania,  dryly. 

"  Refused  him  !  Refused  Clarence  Dacre  I  Oh, 
Stephie,  why  T' 

"Aunt  Ruth  didn't  like  him,"  said  Stephania, 
looking  somewhat  confused  ;  "  and  after  all,  Julia,  he 
is  only  a  clerk — no  fitting  husband  for  me,  if  I  should 
become  an  heiress." 

"  If  !"  said  Julia,  arching  her  eyebrows. 

"  Strange  things  have  happened  !"  eaid  Stephania, 
angrily. 

'■  Oh,  yes  ;  and  then,  again,  they  haven't  !"  retorted 
Julia. 

"I  am  Aunt  Ruth's  favourite,  at  all  events,"  said 
Stephania. 

^  "  No  move  than  I  am,  with  all  your  scheming,  and 
intriguing,  and  casting  oflF  your  lovers." 

'■  Some  girls  haven't  any  lovers  to  cast  off  !"  flashed 
back  Stephania — upon  which  Julia,  whose  being  "  like 
a  maifteu  rose  ungathered,"  was  a  sore  subject  with 
her,  began  to  cry. 

Matters  had  reached  this  uncomfortabls  domestic 
piss  in  the  Esterham  household,  when  suddenly  one 
day  Aunt  Ruth  took  into  her  head  to  solve  the  trou- 
blous problem  by  ha\^lng  an  apopletic  attack,  and  bid- 
ding adue  to  the  changing  scenes  of  life.  And  when 
she  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  old,  gray-stone  family  vault 
of  the  Esterhams,  they  all  came  buck,  none  tb«  less 
breathlessly  eager,  because  necessarily  silent,  to  hear 
the  will  read — the  dog's-eared  document  which  had  lain 
under  Aunt  Ruth's  pillow  by  night,  and  in  her  brass- 
clasped  green  chest  by  day,  nobody  knew  how  many 
years. 

Itwas  a  most  unsatisfactory  will  in  some  respects, 
for  it  revealed  the  hitherto  unsuspected  |fact  that  Miss 
Ruth  Esterlj^m  had  sunk  the  last  part  of  her  fortune 
in  a  life  annuity  ;  but  there  was  a  bequest  of  little 
things  ;  this,  -that,  and  the  other,  ending  with  the 
rag-carpet. 

"'  The  work  of  my  own  hands,"  read  the  will, "  which 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  dear  niece,  Stephania  Ruth 
Esterham,  in  consideration  of  her  many  kindnesses  to 
me  of  late  years." 

Stephania'seyes  glittered — Julia's  countenance  mani- 
festly fell. 

"The  ungrateful  old  Harridan,"  muttered  Julia,  in 
tears. 

"  Dear  Xunt  Ruth,"  aspired  the  elder  niece,  with 
hands  clasped,  ■'  I  loved  her  next  to  my  mamma."' 

The  old  lawyer  could  hardly  comprehend  why  Ste- 
phania Esterham  should  soexult  overthe  posse.s.sion  of 
an  old  rag-carpet  ;  but  he  went  his  way,  and  then 
Stephania  commenced  the  longed-for  investigation, 
aided  by  her  sister, 

"  For  you  may  as  well  help  me,  Juha,"  she  said,  "for 
all  you're  in  the  dismal  dumps.'' 
*    The  oli^ipst  was  ripped  from  the  floor-  i.ti  a  great 


deal  less  tima  than  it  had  taken  to  nail  it  laboriously 
down,  and  Stephania  examined  it,  breadth  by  breadth, 
with  glittering  eyes. 

"  Look  !  '  she  cried,  triumphantly,  her  labour  at  last 
rewarded  by  some  tangible  sign.  "'  Here's  a  patch  of 
brown  drilling,  sowed  on  the  under  side,  clear  out  in 
this  ccrner,  where  it  isn't  worn  in  the  least.  It  is  a 
secret  pocket ;  a  hiding-place,  Julia,  and  there  is  some- 
thing  in  it." 

"  Something"  there  was,  most  assuredly— something 
flat  and  hard. 

"  Bills,"  suggested  Mrs.  Esterham. 

"  Bonds  1"  said  Julia,  breathlessly,  "  Open  it^ 
Stephie,  quick." 

"  With  trembling  fingers  Stephania  ripped  open  the 
closoly-sown  pocket.  A  hysteric  screanj  broke  from 
her  hps  as  she  beheld,  safe  in  its  hidiug-place,  neither 
bond,  bill,  or  treasury  note,  only  Aunt  Ruth's  manu- 
script novel. 

It  was  the  greatest  treasure  the  old  lady  had  to  leave, 
and  she  had  left  it  accordingly. 

Clarence  Dacre  never  renewed  his  suit.  Julia  opined, 
satirically,  that  "  it  served  Stephie  right ;  and  she  has 
never  entirely  gotten  over  the  disappointment  yet,  al- 
though the  manuscript  has  long  smce  gone  to  feed  the 
kitchen  fire. 

And  the  rag-carpet  lies  folded  up  in  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  garret. 


CONTENTMENT. 

You  read,  "  Coutentment's  mora  than  wealth," 
My  darling  \vith  the  dark  blue  eyes. 

And,  laying  do\vTi  the  boob,  look  up 
With  tender  wifely  smile  and  ■wise. 

Much  more  than  wealth.    I  count  it  true, 
While  ga/iing  round  our  home  so  dear. 

Though  low  its  roof,  its  comforts  few. 
Yet  peace  a  constant  guest  seems  here. 

And  I'd  not  change  for  all  his  gold 
With  our  rich  oeighbour  o'er  the  way; 

Better  a  young  man's  arm  of  steel  > 
Than  palsied  limbs  of  aged  clay. 

Better  a  poor  man's  humble  lot, 
A  cheti  that  never  blushed  for  shame, 

Than  courtly  domiciles,  upreared 
By  frauds  that  blast  their  owner's  name. 

Contentment  I   Aye,  'tis  more  than  ^^■ealth  ; 

It  f.eems  of  Heaven  itself  a  part ; 
'Tis  Love's  one  joy  beyond  comiiare, 

'Tis  God's  own  sunshine  in  the  heart. 


LITTLE  DORY. 

Only  a  mother  and  ■<vee,  frnil  girl. 

As  they  sat  on  the  streets  together. 
Only  two  waifs  iu  the  busy  whirl, 

Exposed  to  the  cruel  weather  ; 
Though  the  sun  shone  britbo  c  er  thcic  naked  ht»da 

Theair  sent  a  piercing  iiui\or 
Through  the  scanty  garments,,  torn  in  shreds,. 

A-nd  yet  they  praised  their  Giver  ! 

Only  a  mother,  weak  and  blind, 
With  her  blue-eyed  child  beside  her, 

Oh,  may  the  good,  and  pure,  and  kind. 
See  that  no  ills  betide  her  ; 

For  the  sweet  raothor-lovc  \\  ells  in  her  breast, 
And  she  draws  to  her  side  her  darling, 
■Looking  in  vain  for  the  hallowed  rest, 

■Which  she  hoped  to  find  that  rcorning. 

Yes— she  eagerly  hoped  for  that  endless  rest 

AVhich  she  felt  was  quickly  coming  ; 
She  hoped,  ere  long,  to  be  ^^^th  the  blest — 

To  cease  her  tedious  moaning  ; 
And  the  child  looked  up  with  her  bright  bine  eyefc 

Ker  face  all  radiant  with  glory, 
And  she  pointed  her  little  hand  to  the  skies, 

Saying,  "God  will  remember  Dory." 

Richly-attired  ladies  passed, 

Nor  looked  at  the  suff  ering  pair  '' 
Who  sat  on  the  kerb  in  that  -wintry  blast. 

Seeking  humble  pittance  there; 
And  the  rich  man  passed  -with  a  haughty  tread, 

His  heart  rtlled  witd  earthly  pride, 
For  he  little  dreamed  that  they  were  dead, 

As  they  sat  there  side  by  side. 


"  Famished  and  frozen,"  the  Coroner  said, 

To  such  scenes  too  well  used  ; 
"  Only  a  couple  of  beggars  de;;d." 

Said  a  man  who  help  had  refused. 
"Sv.eetest  of  angels  in  heaven,"  say  we. 

Enjoying  the  brightest  of  glory. 
And  the  richest  of  earth  may  never  see 

The  heaveuly  homo  of  Dory. 


Becker  Bros.'  Purest  aodBest  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is  a 
combination  of  the  flnost  kinds  imported,  and  contains  all 
that  is  requisite  to  moke  Te» perfect.  7  South  GreatGeorge'» 
.  street,  Publlii. 
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THE  PEX^"Y  DESPATCH. 


THE  TEST  OF  TRUE  LOVE. 

Bless  my  teart  alire  .'  vrho'd  ha'  thought  o'  seem' 


Miss  Hetty  Peck  had  nearly  fallen  over  Harry  Ave- 
nel  in  her  Lasts  to  overtake  Mrs.  Williams,  and  find 
cut  -prhether  the  minister's  wife's  new  dress  was  real 
delaine,  or  only  cotton  reps,  but  she  stopped  abruptly 
TVith  the  svreetf  st  smile  she  could  twist  her  corrugated 
countenance  into,  on  such  shoit  notice,  as  she  recog- 
rus.ed  the  tall,  fine-looking  gentleman  close  to  her. 

Good  evening,  jMiss  Hetty,"  said  ilr.  Avenel,  as 
corcDOsedly  as  if  ha  had  nof  just  returned  from  a 
year's  absence.      I  hope  I  see  you  well." 

'^'ell,  I'm  pretty  middling,  '  said  Miss  Hetty,  se- 
cretty  regretting  that  she  had  not  put  on  her  best 
■bonnet,  with  the  yellow  marigold  in  the  front,  for  that 
afternocn's  promenade — f'-.r  Miss  Hetty  had  reached 
the  age  when  the  slightest  straw  on  the  current  leading 
to  matrimony  is  grasped  at  with  feverish  eagerness. 

"  How  are  your  neighbours  the  Westlakes  2"  he 
a  eked. 

"  They're  well  enough,"  E:dd  Miss  Hetty,  tartlj-- 
Jessie's  quite  a  belle,  I'm  told.   Humph  !  they  must 
■be  hard  up  for  belles  there,  I  should  think." 
Harry  Avenel's  dark  ey-s  involuntarily  softened. 
'■  Has  she  changed  much  '  ' 

"  Changed  !  "V'ou'd  think  so  if  you  could  sea  her  I 
More  ah'S  and  graces  than  you  could  shake  a  stic's  at 

 won't  speak  to  none  of  us  Hadlyville  folks  ;  ?nd  all 

because  they  took  a  little  notice  of  bev, 

'-  V'here  is  she  staying  I" 

"  At  the  Everard  Hotel,  with  her  Aunt  Ardleigh. 
It  £  a  fine  ylace,  I'm  toli.  Eut,"  piously  added  Hiss 
Hetty,  "  iVs  a  great  thing  to  think  we'll  all  turn  to 
Aust  and  ashes  one  of  these  days  !  jknd  I — but  if  he 
llaia't  shot  aci'oss  the  road  like  a  streak  of  lightning  ! 
Humph  ;  if  them  s  Paris  manners,  give  me  the  home- 
ISiade  article." 

Hiss  Hetty  Peck  trent  on  her  wa^-,  much  disgusted 
at  t'ae  abrupt  manner  in  which  her  cavalier  had  de- 
serted her ;  while  Harry  Avehel  congratulated  himself 
cn  being  just  in  time  to  catch  the  espress. 

"'Iv,  ill  see  for  myself,"  he  thought,  as  he  sank 
back  among  the  cushions,  watching  the  sunny  sunset 
landscape  that  flew  like  a  swift  panorama  past  hira, 
"  if  she  really  has  changed — my  sweet  dove-eyed 
Jessie :  and  if  she  has — but  what  a  fool  I  am  to  attach 
any  credence  to  the  gabble  of  yonder  venomous- 
tcingued  old  maid  !" 

Yet,  for  all  that,  an  uneasy  feeling  stirred  down 
deep  in  his  heart,  lest,  perchance,  Jessie  Westlake  had 
lost,  in  the  hot- house  atmosphere  of  city  life,  the 
BWeet  bloom  and  frankness  that  constituted  her  chief 
charm  ! 

And  he  smiled  to  himself  a.s  he  planned  his  coming 
fisit  to  the  belle  St.  Everard  Hotel. 

Jessie  'VVestlake  sat  in  the  parlours  of  the  fashion- 
aV)le  hotel,  two  or  three  hours  afterwards,  merrily  ex- 
changing sparkling  badinage  with  the  group  of  ad- 
mirers, ■who  always  surrounded  her.  She  was  very  fair, 
in  the  dress  of  dark  blue  silk  that  she  wore,  draped 
T«,ith  a  scarf  of  black  thread  lace,  and  relieved  by  "the 
glitter  of  violet-hearted  sapphires,  while  the  sunny 
hair  that  was  curled  into  a  heavj'  braid  at  the  back  of 
her  small,  ^^  ell-shaped  head,  the  blue  eyes,  and  the 
ekin  like  pearls  and  roses,  constituted  a  picture  fair  as 
ever  artist's  pencil  delineated  on  canva.s. 

Mrs.  Ardleigh,  her  atmt,  sat  by,  in  ruby  velvet  and 
pearls — a  comyjlacent,  soft  voiced  matron,  whose  end 
and  aim  in  life  was  to  secure  a  rieli  husband  for  her 
niece— a  lady  who  worshipped  Fashion,  and  believed 
only  in  the  creed  of  Gold  ! 

Just  when  the  men-y  chat  was  at  its  gayest,  a  waiter 
glided  into  the  room,  with  the  noiseless  step  peculiar 
to  tbs  race. 

Gea'leman  to  see  Miss  Westlnke  1" 
"  VvTiere  is  his  card?"'  Jessie  asked,  extending  her 
little,  dimpled  hand. 

'  Didn't  leave  a  card.  Gen'leman  with  big  brown 
nmbrdlla  an'  books  got  no  shine." 

"  EOtae  book  agent  or  psddler,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs. 
Ardleigh,  with  contortion  of  her  handsome  black 
eyebrow-E.  "  Perhaps  I  had  better  see  him  for  you, 
Jesgie— you  never  had  any  nerr-e  to  resist  the  imp'ir- 
tanities  of  that  class  of  people  '." 

But  even  while  Jessie  >VeEtlake  hesitated  whst'jier  oi 
^ot  Bhe  should  accede  ip  tar  aunt's  offer,  the  Gcrdisa 


knot  of  uncertainty  was  solved  by  the  appearance  of 
■che  visitor  himself  in  the  doorway. 

It  w  as  a  t-dl  man,  clothed  in  ii  cheap,  old-fashioned 
overcoat,  ridiculously  long  and  full,  '  a  hat  covvei- 
pondiugly  small,  cott'm  gloves,  and  a  green  gingham 
umljrella. 

Yin.  Ardleigh  recoiled  at  the  unv/onted  apparition. 
Jfr.  Gustaviis  H.arcourt  giggled  audibly.  Sykes  Wii- 
loughby  piit  up  his  eve-glass,  and  Fred  Pousonby 
stared  a,s  if  a  Megatherium  had  just  dawned  upon  his 
visual  horizon.  ' 

"A  grandson  of  Xoah's,"  saie  Earcom-t ;  "fresh 
from  the  Ark,  umbrella  and  all  1" 

"  Pi,egra'  down-east said  Sykes  '^MUoughby.  "  Re- 
minds a.  fellah  of  our  American  Cousion  ■" 

"  Made  a  mistake  in  the  place,  I  should  suppose,"' 
said  Fred.  Poneonby.  Old  clothes  shop  round  the 
corner  '.  ' 

But  Jessie,  after  one  glance,  sprang  eagerly  for- 

V.  ard. 

H'arry  !  It  is  Harry  Avenel '  Oh,  Aunt  Melinda, 
it  i.-  one  of  vrc  oldest,  dearest  friends.  When  clid  you 
rotirrri  Why  didn't  you  write  to  tell  me  that  you 
were  comir.g  '." 

And,  heedless  of  the  light  overcoat,  the  green 
umbrella,  and  the  cotton  gloves,  Jessie  drew  him  into 
the  elegant  pailonr,  her  speaking  face  radicnt  vrith 
smiles,  h^r  '-y'-s  all  aglov,-  ! 

"  You  arc  i  eoily  glad  to  see  me,  Jessie  '?" 
'•  Oh,  Hany  !  I  !  an't  tell  you  'now  glad  !"' 
And  the  tenrs  glittered  behind  the  smiles,  a  rainbow 
combination  that  ■was  exceedingly  becoming  to  ehe 
bright  yi'Mug  f«ce. 

iiarrv  Avenel  cirtLled  to  himself,  as  he  tossed  to  the 
waiter,' his  uaibrella,  ccai,  gloves,  and  hat,  emerging 
fi'om  this  outer  shell  an  elegantly  diesscd  gentleman. 

Svkes  '\'^'ii!oughby  C'pened  -wide  bis  light  blu'';  eyes. 
PonVonby  inv  oluntarily  stepped,  'back — e^en  Mrs.  Ard- 
leigh looked  amazed  at  the  sudden  and  comph:  te  trans- 
formit!<''n. 

"Avenel,  e'n  .'"  repea.ted  Mr.  Harrouvt,  ;:s  •""'fisie, 
justly  proud  of  hsr  "handsome  and  distinguished  ^i- 
sitoi,  "p'^rfirmcd  the  ceremony  of  inti'V.iucti-jn. 
"  You're  not  the  gentleman,  are  you,  that  I  was  read- 
ing about  m  the  paper — the  gentleman  tlial  had  the 
big  propei'ty  left  him  from  an  old  miser  in  Lanca- 
shire r 

I  believe  I  am,"  fisid  Mr.  Avenel,  smiling.  "  At 
least,  so  my  lawyers  telegraphed  to  me  when  I  was  iu 
Paris." 

Mrs.  Ardleigh 's  eyes  glittered  greedily  ;  but  Jessie 
Wcstlake.  innocent  and  unconscious  as  a  May  rose-bud, 
was  thinking  of  nothing  but  her  happiness  in  once 
more  beholding  Harry  Avenel,  alive  and  well. 

Jessie"  he  whispered,  ere  he  went  away,  "  you 
remember  the  promise  you  made  me,  before  I  left 
home 

She  cploured,  bright  as  a  pink  sea-shell. 
''  What  promise,  Hany  V 
"  That  yi-.'U  would  one  day  be  my  wife  1" 
I — fll  think  of  it,  Harry,"  she  said,  turning  away 
her  tell-tale  face. 

A.nd  the  next  Miss  Hetty  Peck  knew,  she  got  wed- 
ding cards. 

As  for  Harry  Avenel,  he  is  quite  certain  that  Jessie 
Westlake  loved  him  for  himself  alojje. 

For  a  Cupid  t'nat  isn't  frig'ntened  away  by  a  gi-een 
gingham  um'brella,  must  be  a  steadfast  sprite  indeed," 
he  says,  lai^ghing. 


WILLIE— A  PICTURE. 

I  hear  ,a  light  step  on  the  stair, 
And  then  a  i:hil(i's  face,  sweetly  fair, 
Frained  in  a  nus-s  of  golden  'nair— 
Peeps  softly  through  the  study  cloor, 
As  though  iifraid  to  veutuio  mort?, 
Among  those  tomes  of  ancient  lore. 

"  Come  in,  sweet  Willie,"  yet,  still  shy. 
The  light.'ome  fo>-m  stands  hnijeriug  sigh, 
Liketiroid  biid,  hah"  poised  to  fly  ; 
T"iitil,  v,it'Q.  outiitrctchcil,  gontjo  hand, 
,4  ud  tender  v-crds  of  3".-ect  coniinand,  i 
I  k-j,d  him  through  the  portal  graad. 

Bear  little  mac— the  snnset's  gold. 
Shot  through  the  muilioned  window  old. 
Rests  on  each  garmenfs  silken  fold  ; 
And  in  the  blue,  uplifted  e>es, 
A  pensive  lovelight  liits  and  hies, 
HiLf  Tilling  boyiiood's  glad  surpris*. 

AH  blessiEgs  on  thee,  boncy  o"e. 
Tho'i  vho  "life's  pith  had  scir;3  teens, 
y'o  or,s5;ct  fo-oght,  u-'i  victory- vc:;!. 
An  angel  legion  v  atch  thee  o  er, 
To  shj<ild  froiE  sm,  grief,  everaiova, 
'  lili  last  is  reached  Heavea's  goldea  ihm. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  YRAyCI,. 
The  eseroies  of  F  rauce  have  cause  to  rejoice  t-o-day, 
for  many  among  her  own  sons  are  doing  their  best  to 
make  their  country  unliappy,  and  to  leave  her  at  th» 
mercy  of  her  enemy  abroad  and  at  home.    Jhi  shaiae. 
f  ul  scenes  of  disorder  in  the  National  Aesembly,  acd  at 
the  railway  station  on  the  return  of  the  elect  of  th? 
people  to  the  capital,  ase  the  forerunners  of  otbc-r  aiid. 
perhaps,  more  fearfiil  clisa.*ters  than  tbois  witnessed 
within  the  k.?t  four  years.    Party  spirit   if,  ia 
fact,  driving    the    people    mad,    a:id    it  is  irn- 
possible  to    persuade  even   the    icost  intelligent 
insane  that  their  couu'.ry  is  drifting  into  ruia  by  th'Mr 
mad  di\  isidns.    Bouapartists  ancl  Piidicals  cutting  eaxili 
ethers  throats,  and  insulting  eadt  other  in  the  Chasa- 
ber.  in  the  Press,  and  in  the  streets,  coaspiring  openly 
and  secretly  to  ':)btain  pov,er  :  Legitiauits  acd  Oriean- 
ists  helplessly  looldng  on,  and  losing  hope  erery  hour — 
is  the  veal  state  of  things  at  the  present  time  ;  and 
Left  Centres  and  Pig'at  C-sntree  joining  one  day,  se- 
parating the  next,  show  how  utterly  incoEcpv-tent  they 
are  to  .stop  the  revolut!on.:ry  mo'.  ement  esistiag  ia 
the    Assembly    and    spreading  rapidly    over  the 
country.     To  show  bow  things  stand,  it  would 
be  useful,  perhaps,  1o  give  the  opinions  of  the 
men  of  eacii  party  to  be  met  v.ith  every  day  :  tisy 
will  show  the  state  of  chaos  into  which  the  public 
mind  is  tl  rown  at  present.    ThePadicals  will  tsU  you 
thi'.t  every  form  of  Royalty  i.s  impossible — t'Siat  pro- 
perty must  Ifie  divided,  that +"t!e  ri'-h  must  share  with 
the  p^'or,  that  the  people  must  be  the  masters,  and 
paitakf-  largely  of  the  wealth  of  the  navion  ;  that  title, 
ran''   and  honours  must  be  don*  a7/ay  with,  and 
C'V,»..  'ty  esist  in  reality  ;  that  t'iic  V'hols  Oi'gir.i£.ltion 
of  f  '-icrst}-  must  be  changed,  that  there  must  b?  no 
more  tiriMleged  classes,  paid  servants  of  th'i  f  Ute, 
ministers  of  religion,  &c.  The  Moderate  Pepublicaa, 
th^t  MonEircby  bro<ight  Trance  to  her  present  state, 
that  the  Empire  -^as  the  principal  oauss  of  h^r  disas- 
ters, that  the  only  power  that  can  restore  France  t"> 
her  former  power  and  grandeur  is  one  bajed  ca  yixA- 
vcrssl  suffrage,  and  representing  the  will  of  the  people. 
They  ai33rm  that  anarchy,  revolution,  and  foreiga  in- 
vasion V  ill  ia'i'ariably  follo-iv  any  attempt  at  the  resto- 
ration of  a  Monarchy  of  any  kind.    They  are,  besides, 
contiilent  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Fr-iace 
a-j-ii  b  only  for  -  Republic,  and  v.i'il  never  accept  any- 
ihing  eiic.    i'-me  of  t'aem  aifim  that  Thiers  was  ths 
man  to  secure  fCT  the  country  thatform  of  government-. 
Others  among  them  accuse  him  of  being  a  disguis8<i 
Royalist,  and  consider  his  fail  beneiicial.    A  very  large 
number  of]the  roostimoderate  and  logical  among  them 
are  in  fa\  our  of  Marshal  JlacMahon,  and  consider  him 
as  rhoninic  Pctrssc'Jrc  to  bring  t'ne  people  "back  to  rea- 
son, an  t  >^nable  them  to  judge  for  themselves  later. 
Thf  Imperialists  boldly  assert  that  they  possess  alone 
the  power  of  restoring  France  to  her  lost  splendour  ; 
that  they  are  Democrats  v,  ith  a  strong  hand,  feared  by 
the  anarchists  and  loved  by  the  peasantry.  They 
stand,  they  sav-,  bet^v■e^n  those  who  \i;ouid  'bring  back 
the  reign  of  terror  and  the  scaffold  and  those  who 
would  bring  the  nation  to  a  state  of  serfdom,  in  whio'a 
the  aristocracy    ould  crush  the  people  and  enjoy  aH 
the  privilt  ges  and  weall3h  of  the  country.  D?spising 
andirjEulting  the  Legitimists,  the  Orleanists,  aad  fas 
Radicals,  denying  all  the  accusations  brought  against 
the  Empii-e,  they  afSrm  that  the  majority  of  the  na- 
tion are  in  their  favour,   and  call  loudly  for  an  apprl 
>h  by  universal  suffrage.    They  tell  the  P.adi- 
and  some  of  the  Moderate  Republicans  that,  by 
refusing  to  increase  the  army  in  lii-ot*.  and  in  opposing 
2>!arshal  Niel's  institution  of  the  Garde  Mobile,  t'aej'  left 
the  country  an  easy  prey  to  ^the  foreigner  ;  they 
threaten  France  with  another  1 7'?'i  and  another  Com- 
mune if  the  Empire  is  not  esta'Dlk-hed  at  once. 
The   Legitimists  and  some  of  t'ne  tirieauists  who  ae- 
cer)ted  the  fusion  deny  the  possibihty  of  estabK&h- 
ing  a  Kapublic  or  an  Empire  on  anything  hke  a  sohd 
basis.    They  say  that  France,  in  the  late  war,  was  left 
•ivithout  a  single  ally,  because  she  had  no  monarch  on 
t'ne  throne  with  whom  t'he  ftovereig-ns  of  Europe  could 
form  safely  aji  alliance.    They  think  property  insecure, 
order  impossible,  and  civilisation  iu  danger  if  the 
ccuntrv  is  to  be  changing  government  every  three  or 
four  yeai-s,  and  Ministers  every  three  or  four  weeks. 
Thev  affirm  that  rehgipa,  morahty,  commerce,  art, 
and  iit.arature  can  never  flourish  in  a  couiitry  ia  which 
eaaulatioa  caases  to  esist,  and  where  there  is  ao  class 
distinctions  and  aristocracy.  They  ask  how  tha  iutisn 
that  his  the  pri'ilege  of  gi"ing  the  lead  in  sciJace,  ar-, 
fashicn,  and  elegaac©  can  live  without  ths  elemsati 
that  aie  a  stiaiulaat  to  thexn  aad  Bujgport  tteoi  ? 
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HOUSEHOLD  MiiMS. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


To  Fax  Pci.vTc.j??.— Tate  the  slan  cff  rafr  potitoss, 
«iite  i.Xid  ii  j  them  ia  b-^tter  or  thin  batter.  "When 
tender  tbej  fiie  dene. 

RtD  CcF.KA-,-T  A~a)  RA«.-3rp.ET  TiRT. — Strip  a  quart 
oi  curn-.nts  fi'^^m  tlie  stalks,  and  put  them  iino  a  de^p 
aish  with  a  small  cup  in  the  Eiii.!st,  botvOm  iip'^.-'.rds, 
feld  h,di  a  pint  of  raspberries  ?.nd  thre<?  heaped  table- 
rpeonf  uls  ct  moist  sugar  ;  place  a  btu  der  of  paste  rouiid 
the  ed.^e  of  the  dish,  cover  with  crust,  ornameDt  the 
©dje.?,  aad  bakefrom  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour ; 
s.^ew  <5onie  sifted  Ev.par  over  the  top  before  beiug 
rant  to  t;iule.  This  tart  i?  more  generally  served  cold 
;han  hot. 

pAiiSL'.-.T  A'ST)  ErxiEP..  —Put  into  a  saucepan  a  small 
q^uantity  of  water,  slightly  salted  .and  wheii  it  boils, 
thro>r  in  a  good  bunch  of  parsley  whioh  has  been 
pr-:viyusiT  v.ashed  and  tied  together  in  a  bunch  ;  let  it 
boil  for  five  tDitiiites ;  drain  it,  uiince  the  leaves  ve;y  fine 
snu  put  two  t..bk<poi.mfuls  of  it  into  a  tureen  :  pour 
OTsv  it  a  half  pine  oi  smoothly  made  melted  biitter; 
stir  and  serve. 

BoiiTTj  Carrots. — Cut  off  the  green  tope,  uash 
S'nd  so.-ipa  the  carrot.?,  and,  shoi.ild  there  be  any 
tkok  specks,  remove  them.  If  vrjry  large,  cut  them 
in  halves,  divide  tljea-taigthndse  in  four  pieces,  and 
pat  t^em  in  boiling  water  ;  let  them  boil  till  tender, 
frhich  iiisiy  be  ascertained  by  tbiustiug  a  fork  into 
v.hem  ;  dish,  and  serve  very  hot.  This  vegetable  h  an 
icdispen&dJe  acoompaiiimimt  to  boiled  bsef.  When 
thus  served,  it  is  visually  boiled  with  the  beef  :  a  few 
Girrot*  are  placed  round  the  diih  as  a  guirrii.-jli,  and  the 
remainder  sent  to  table  in  u  vegetable  dish.  Young 
tur:'ot3  do  not  lequira  nearly  so  much  boiling,  not- 
shc-uid  they  be  divided  ;  these  make  a  nice  addition  to 
stewed  -ttii. 

STt'TTr.D  Duck  a?.'b  Fz\^. — Put  two  ounces  of 
butter  into  a  stewpan  ;  cut  up  the  remains  a  cold 
roait  duck  into  joints  ;  lay  in  v.-ith  three  or  fijur  slices 
of  3c,-.n  ham  or  bacon  ;  make  it  brown,  then  dredge  in 
a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  s.nd  stir  this  v;ell  in  before 
tdding  two  pints  of  thin  gravy.  Put  in  one  large 
v'oion  or  e,  .jmall  bunch  of  green  onions,  three  spiigs 
of  parsley,  and  three  cloves  ;  when  it  has  simmered 
for  c.  quarter  of  an  h.our,  add  a  pint  of  young  green 
teas,  aad  ?tew  gently  for  about  half  an  hour.  Season 
with  c:iyenne,  salt,  and  pounded  sugai- :  t;tke  out  the 
duck,  piaC(S  it  round  the  dish  and  the  peas  in  the 
miyidle.  To  insure  the  psas  being  boiled  a  gocd 
coicvir,  fhcf  should  be  boiled  sej-.atateiy. 

£oti-Ei3  Asf'iR.\GV.s. — Asparagus  should  be  dressed 
s>3  s;.;on  as  possible  after  it  is  cut,  although  it  may  be 
itipi  for  ft  day  or  two  by  putting  the  stalks  into  cold 
vr;vtir  ;  ret  to  be  good,  lite  every  c.ther  vegetable,  it 
cannot  be  'coviVed  too  fresh.  Scrape  the  white  part  of 
tho  i-t^ms,  begijicing  from  ifcs  head,  and  throw  them 
iu  C£:d  water  ;  then  tie  them  into  buudies  of  about 
20  each,  keepiug  the  lieads  all  one  Way,  and  cut  the 
rtalks  evenly,  that  they  may  be  aU  the  same  length  ; 
put  them  into  boiling  water;  to  each  half  a  gallon  of 
water  add  one  heaped  tablespoonful  of  salt.  Keep 
chem  boiling  quicldy  until  tender,  with  the  saucepan 
uncovered.  Vi'hen  the  asparagus  is  done,  dish  it  upon 
least,  which  should  be  dipped  in  the  water  it  was 
ttooki'd  in,  and  leove  the  Vi'hite  ends  oiitwards  each 
way,  v.ith  the  points  ineetiT^g  in  the  middle.  Serve 
with  a  turc  en  of  melted  butter. 

CnF;ii>  AXD  EKC):r,i.v.N-T  Ccstarcs. — Boil  three  pints 
Oi  new  milk,  with  a  bit  of  lemon-peel,  a  bit  of  cin- 
n.TTJon,  two  or  thiee  bay-lesives  and  sweeten  it.  Mean- 
while rub  down  smooth  a  large  spoonful  of  liee  flour 
Lato  a  cup  of  cold  milk,  and  mis  v>ith  it  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  well  beat'rn.  Take  a  basin  vf  the  boiling 
milk  and  mis  v.'ith  the  cold,  and  then  pour  that  to  the 
boiling  ;  etir  it  one  way  till  it  begins  to  chicken  and  is 
j  iist  going  to  boil  up  ;  then  pour  it  into  a  pan,  stir  it 
s;)iae  time,  add  a  large  spoonful  of  peach  water,  two 
•b&a-spocnfuls  of  brandy  or  a  little  rata,fia.  ?>Iarb)es 
boilc4  in  custards  or  anything  likely  to  bum,  will,  by 
sh.'iking  them  in  a  saucepan,  prevent  it  from  t-ai  ching. 
'  jIi-M  SaCCF.— \Vash  the  mint,  which  should  be 
yo-ang  .ind  fresh-gathered,  free  from  grit ;  pii?k  the 
leave*  from  {he  stalks,  mince  them  very  fine  and  put 
them  into  a  tureen ;  add  tv\'o  dessertspoonfuls  of 
powdered  white  sugar  and  J  pint  of  vinegar,  and  stir 
tCll  the  former  is  dissolved.  About  four  dessertspoon- 
cvJs  0$  njint  should  be  put  iu  the  tureen.  This;  sauce 
s  botter  iry  b*;in.g  made  two  or  three  hours  before 
nanted  for  tabli?,  as  the  vinegar  thirn  bscgmcs  im- 
pregnated with  the  flavour  of  the  mint.  Where 
freen  mint  is  scarce  and  not  obtainable,  mint  vinegar 
ffii-.y  be  suUStitutsd  for  it,  and  will  ba  icvnd  very 
acseptabl'i  in  sarly  spring. 


SCii-w.:.oDtD  GRZLzmovss  pLiSTs.— Kalc;anths;, 
to  ensui'e  their  flowering  profusely,  should  be  pieced 
in  the  open  air  in  the  full  sun,  and  be  well  supplied 
with  water  ;  if  in  sm.all  pots,  they  should  be  p/lucged 
in  ashes  to  prevent  their  dryirig  up  too  quickly. 
Fuchsias  that  began  to  flower  early,  should  now  be  re- 
gularly supplied  with  nianur;-  water,  and  well  syr-nged 
overhead  every  day  to  keep  down  insects.  Small 
plants  of  Petunias  should  now  be  potted  on,  and  en- 
couraged ;  thoy  will  make  rice  decor,itive  plants  for 
the  autucQn.  Sijc  or  eight  inch  pots  will  be  found  the 
mo.st  useful  size  ;  good  loam,  one-fifth  rotten  dung, 
and  leaf  mould,  in  eqaal  quantities,  to  which  a  little 
sand  is  added,  '.villgrow  them  well.  Give  thcmpknty 
of  room  in  n  gkiod  light  house  or  pit,  to  keep  them 
from  being  drawn.  Cockscombs — After  th?  heads  be- 
gin to  show,  treat  them  liberalh'  with  manure  water, 
keep  them  close  to  the  glass  in  a  pit  or  frame,  v.'here 
they  van  receive  a  Little  heat,  on  a  moist  bottom,  to 
keep  down  spider,  to  which  the>.  are  very  subject,  and 
which,  it  left  even  forever  so  short,  a  time  unchecked, 
destroys  their  appe.irance.  Balsams— Pot  on  late-sown 
plants,  which  will  he  found  very  useful  later  on.  when 
thero  is  little  in  flower  to  fall  back  upon. 

Ml'LONS. — i'ruit  that  must  be  cut  from  nearh'  ex- 
hausted plants,  to  make  roi.)m  for  a  successional  batch 
of  plants,  had  better  be  placed  in  a  sunnj'  position  in 
some  of  tho  late  \ineries  or  OTchard-houses,  always 
taking  care  to  i-eniove  a  goodly  portion  of  the  stem 
with  them,  e,--.pecialiy  ir  they  are  unripe.  A  very  gentle 
fire-heat  should  still  be  employed  for  growing  crops, 
and  plenty  of  raoistme  supplied.  A  night  temperature 
of  ?0  d..'gTees  to  Sr>  degrees  should  be  m.aintained. 
Fertilize  aU  female  blossoms  on  later  plants  as  fast  as 
they  appear,  and  still  beware  of  canker  at  the  collar. 
Shade  only  for  an  hour  or  two  at  mid-day.  In  heated 
pits  the  fiuits  are  ju.st  oming  in,  and  sliould  have  the 
full  beneiic  of  the  sun  with  a  plentiful  admission  of 
fresh  air,  and  but  vciy  little  water.  Continue  to  use 
the  knife  freely,  and  bestow  a  liberal  attention  by  way 
of  watering,  stopping,  training,  and  earthing  up  after 
the  fridts  have  "iet, 

PiXEi. — hen  pine-.upples  commence  colouring  c?ase 
to  syringe  them,  but  continue  the  supply  of  water  at 
the  roots  whenever  necessary,  as  before  advised.  To 
impiove  both  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  fruit  more 
air  Vviil  now  be  very  beneficial  :  therefore,  whenever 
circumstances  parmit,  ventilate  literally,  but  do  not 
ki  the  tempirature  about  the'pljints  fall  below  .SO  in 
the  day-time  ;  gradually  dimmish  the  quantity  of 
moisture  in  the  hou.^e,  and  apply  nre-heat  to  maintain 
the  temperature  of  10  cr  75  at  night.  See  that  the 
heat  at  the  roots  is  well  sustained  at  iTom  SO  to  i'O  to 
ail  the  plant?,  excepting  sucli  as  may  be  subjected  to 
rest  before  starting.  This,  in  connection  with  proper 
ventilation  and  watering,  will  be  sure  to  give  good 
sturdy  plants. 

FoF.i.'STRr.  —  Continue  the  operation  of  cleaning 
young  plantations,  and  lose  no  ^time  in  getting  bark 
secured.  Those  who  intend  making  new  clumps, 
or  planting  sloping  banks  and  belts  for  the  purpose  of 
embellishing  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  should  en- 
deavour to  select  such  sorts  of  deciduous  trees  as  may 
be  th.jught  moat  desirable  fOr  contrast  and  eft'ect.  Those 
prominently  in  view  may  be  planted  with  varieties  of 
rich  foliaged  trees  ;  While  the  recesses  should  have 
some  daik-shaded  foliage  sorts,  such  a.s  pinus  au.striaca 
and  sylvestris.  A  note  should  nosf  be  made  of  the 
sons  most  attractive,  and  referred  to  at  the  time  of 
planting. 

KiTCHEs  G.4RDEif. — The  continu.'itioa  of  the  present 
dry  weather  w  ill  necessitate  the  almost  constant  use 
of  the  waierpot  to  the  recently  transplanted  crops. 
Yv  here  mulching  has  been  attended  to  the  result  will 
now*  be  found  very  beneficial,  and,  if  not  yet  done, 
no  tiine  should  be  lost  in  getting  a  Rood  covering 
between  the  rows  of  late  peas,  runner  beans,  cauli- 
flowers, &c.,  afterwards  .giving  a  good  supply  of  water 
ct  the  roots.  Globe  artichokes  in  bearing,  r.s  also 
those  planted  in  spring  for  autumn  supply,  will  re- 
quire a  liberal  wat.'rring  to  prolong  the  bearing 
season.  Yeiy  early  planted  celery  should  noW  be  suf- 
ficiently forward  to  admit  of  a  good  earthing,  bearirg 
in  mind  that  the  plants  should  be  well  closed  up  and 
the  soil  not  allowed  to  bury  the  centre  leaves,  us  in 
this  case  the  heart  is  found  cramped  or  diseased  when 
taken  tip  for  use.  Continue  to  prick  oist  from  the 
seed  beds  for  later  crops.  Vegetable  marrows,  ridge 
cuc^tmbsnj,  &c.,  should  now  be  earthed  up,  the  shoots 
pegged  out  equidistant  over  the  surface  of  the  ground; 
&nd  the  glasses  or  ether  eovsrings  taken  away. 


FACETiyE. 

When  does  a  physician  order  a  hdj  to  baooiine  a 
cannibal  ^  '  "vMien  he  orders  her  to  eat  a  little  orpl^aa 

(often). 

^Then  h  a  man  htvspitabls  and  a  cheat  at  ths  saoaa 
time  ?    \rhen  he  take.s  anybody  in. 

Tvtn  pokc;I  his  flEger  into  me, 

I  bit  till  it  Wed, 
And  iu  his  rage  and-fury 

He  straight  knockea  o'fi'  my  heaj. 
But  althcush  my  head  was  off, 

I'd  tho  power  of  giving;  pain, 
He  turned  me  round,  and  then  W8  wera 

On  equal  terms  again. 

A  trap. 

When  does  truth  cease  to  be  truth?  When  it  liej 
at  the  bottom  of  a  well. 

M'hat  sweetens  the  cup  of  life,  yet,  divested  of  itl 
end,  embitters  the  most  grateful  draught  ?  Hope. 

If  a  rogue  were  engaged  to  sing  in  a  chorus  what  part 
would  be  the  most  suitable  to  him  ?    The  bass  (base). 

VlThy  is  a  bad  shot  hke  an  amusing  fellow  ?  Be- 
cause he's  the  boy  to  keep  the  game  ahve. 

'Tis  true  I  have  both  face  and  hands. 

And  move  before  your  eye  ; 
Yet  vflien  I  go  ray  body  stands. 
And  when'!  stand  I  lie. 

A  clock. 

What  Austrian  town  most  resembles  an  eastern 
drug      Yy-henna  (Vienna). 

What  is  both  food  for  the  body  and  food  for  the 
mind  ?  J5acon. 

^\'hy  is  a  young  lady  Hke  a  violin  ?  Because  she  is 
often  touched  by  a  beau. 

Why  do  little  bird.s  in  their  nests  agree?  Becauae 
if  they  did  not  they  would  fall  out. 

Why  is  an  unfulfilled  agreement  like  a  dog?  Because 
it  is  forfeited  't'our-feetedj. 

My  first  we  all  possess  ; 

Jly  second  we  should  gain  ; 
liy  whole  you'll  si;arcely  gugss  i 

'Tis  one  of  Flora's  train. 


ily  first  is  a  bit  of  butter ; 

ily  next  a  bit  of  mutton  ; 
lly  T.-hole  is  a  little  matter 

Not  bigger  than  a  button. 


fieartseasa. 


Button^ 
Eecau33  yo« 


When  he  is 


Why  13  a  charade  like  a  fix  treel 
may  get  a  deal  board  (bored)  from  it. 

When  is  a  cockney  nearest  heaven  ? 
upon  a  lark. 

Why  are  ba.nkrupts  more  to  ba  pitied  than  idiots  < 
Because  idiots  are  only  cracked,  bankrupts  are  only 
broken. 

YVhich  is  the  most  wonderful  animal  in  a  farm« 
yard  ■  A  pig;  because  it  is  killed  flrst  and  cui'ed  after* 
ward-f. 

V^'hy  are  opera  dancers  murderers  ?  Because  ttsy 
eiecuts  th.rirpas. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  good  and  bad  g9* 
vemess  i    One  teaches  miss — the  other  mis-tsaches. 

Why  is  a  sparrow  like  India-rubber  ?  Because  he  if 
a  gutter-percher  (gircta-percha). 

\S'hy  vfas  the  elephant  the  last  animal  in  the  Ark  f 
Bscau.se  he  stayed  behind  to  pack  up  his  trunk. 

^Vhy  does  a  .Tew  prefer  mutton  to  venison  ?  Becausa 
he  likt'S  that  wliich  is  sheep  (cheap)  better  than  that 
■which  ia  deer  (dear). 

Why  are  the  Queen's  poultry  quarrelsome  ?  Be* 
cause  they  are  Vic's  hens  (^vixens). 

Why  is  a  looking-glass  like  a  dissatisfied  and  un« 
s^rateful  acquaintance  '■  Because,  though  you  may 
load  its  back  with  .silver,  it  will  always  reflect  upon 
you. 

YVhy  are  ladies  like  churches  ?  Because  they  haTe  a 
loud  clapper  in  their  upper  story. 


The -Si'a/ic/arrf  has  reason  to  believe  that  Sir  J  oho 
Crlover  may  be  asked  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  return 
for  a  year  to  the  Gold  Coast,  with  a  view  of  reorga- 
nising the  goveiament  and  the  defensive  arrangements, 
and  negotiating  with  the  Ejng  of  Dahomey  respecting 
a  narrow  strip  of  coast  which  Is  in  the  possessic.n  01 
that  monarch. 

:  The  council  of  the  South  Wales  iron  and  coal  rcas* 
ters  at  Cardiff  have  determined  to  call  together  all  tha 
members  of  the  association  on  the  19th,  to  consider  tia 
advisabiliiy  of  a  general  lock-out.  This  is  considered  » 
very  ominous  determination,  and  the  men  ate  blamed 
for  holding  out  during  the  depressed  state  of  tha 
market. 

Tts  rapid  ani  daily  increasing  sale  of  vviUiania  andCo;'t 
Te,iS  is  the  best  proof  of  thoir  steat  superiority  in  strength, 
flavocr,  and  rivbnc-ss.  FiiciS,  frtm  Is.  8i  ta  •:s  iOd.  pit  itj, 
25  Capei-street,  Dablin, 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  | 
*,*  Letters  are  not  ans-wered  until  at  least  ten  days 
after  they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  tlieir 
^    number,  some  are  unavoidably  •held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selvee  responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  we  taJie  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  found  unsuitable. 

A.  M.  Z.  desires  to  know  how  to  separate  the  fibres  of 
a  tree-leaf  so  as  to  form  a  skeleton.  'WOl  any  cor- 
respondent help  ?  The  Gaiety  Theatre  drop-scene 
represents  a  view  of  Florence  ;  but  why,  nobody  has 
ever  been  able  to  discover. 

I.  M.  T. — Begin  ^vith  Ahn's  book  for  beginners  in 
French.  Then  go  into  Cassell's.  When  far  ad- 
vanced, study  Ollendorff.    Writing  irreg:ular. 

A  Re^veek.— There  are  altogether  about  1,300  students 
in  Trinity  College — about  400  intern.  They  pay 
15s.  a  week  for  their  dinners,  and  from  £15  to  £30 
per  year  for  their  chambers  unfurnished. 

A.  K — Consult  a  builder. 

^-  K. — Beat  well  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  the  white 
of  one;  mix  a  tablespoonful  of  gin  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  sugar.  Thicken  it  with  ivory  black,  add  it  to  the 
eggs,  and  use  as  common  blacking.  Leave  the  lea- 
ther by  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  polish 
with  oil. 

A  Consta:st  Subscriber.— We  have  frequently  stated 
that  We  cannot  communicate  through  the  post 
save  with  writers  whose  MSS.  we  have  accepted.  This 
page  is  devoted  to  answers  to  correspondents,  and 
we  shall  be  happy  at  all  times  to  give  information  on 
subjects    of    personal   or  general   interest.  The 
method  of  gaining  an  appointment  in  the  Telegraph 
Department  in  the  General  Post-office  is  as  follows  : 
— You  apply  to  the  secretary,  and  if  there  is  a 
vacancy  you  are  permitted  to  stand  an  examination 
as  to  yoi-u-  general  and   special  fitness.    You  will 
then  be  taught  the  art  of  telegraphy  in  the  depot  in 
College-green.    Some  girls  learn  it  in  six  or  eight 
weeks,  tome  take  much  longer.  When  you  arc  com- 
petent to  send  and  receive  messages  you  will  take 
the  lowest  place  vacated  in  the  Post-office  and  then 
you  will  be  advanced  according  to  merit.    You  mav 
in  time  be  drafted  off  to  a  country  station,  and  then 
your  pay  will  probably  be  increased.    Girls  begin  at 
K>3.  a  week,  and  advance  to  SOa. 
Qeoegdta  H. — It  is  natural  for  some  persons  to  get 
red  in  the  sun,  and  there  is  nothing  unbecoming  in 
■being  aun-browned.    Wear  a  hat  with  a  broad  leaf. 
QBEiLiJf. — John  Anster,  Regios  Professor  of  Civil  Law 
in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  author  of  a  transla- 
tion of  Goethe's  '"  Faust,"  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Cork  about  tho  year  1798,  and  educated  at  Triainity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
in  1826.    In  1817  he  published  a  prize  poem  on  the 
death  of  the   Princess    Charlotte,   and  in  ISlg 
"Poems,  with  Translations,  from  the  German. "  Seve- 
ral of  the  pieces  of  which  this  volume  was  composed 
appeared  originally  in  Blaclaoood' s  Magazine.  The 
encouragement  afforded  to  his  earlier  efforts,  and  the 
success  which  attended  these  publications,  induced 
Dr.  Anster  to  print  his  translation  of  "  Faust"  in  a 
substantire  form  (specimens  of  the  work  having  been 
previously  published  in  Blaclvood),  and  its  value 
was  at  once  recognised  by  the  late  S.  T.  Coleridge 
and  the  Edinburgh  Revitw.   Dr.  .Vnster's  translation 
bas  beea  twice  repriated  in  Germany.    A  sesond 


part  of  Faust  was  announced  for  pubKcation  in  1864. 
Dr.  Anster  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1824,  and 
for  many  years  went  the  M  unster  circuit.  In  1850 
he  was  elected  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in 
University  of  Dublin.  The  order  of  his  works  is  as 
follows : — "  Poems  and  Tran.slations"  (1819)  ; 
'■  Faustus,"  from  the  German  of  Goethe  (1835)  ;  and 
"  Introductory  Lecture  on  the  Study  of  the  Civil 
Law  "  (1849).  Dr.  Anster  is  also  understood  to  have 
contributed  largely  to  Blackwood' a  Magazine,  the 
Dublin  Un  iversity  Mogazine,  and  other  leading  peri- 
odical publications.    He  died  in  1864. 

K.  T.,  Querist. — When  a  lady  has  accepted  a  ring 
from  a  declared  suitor  she  manifestly  favours  his 
suit.  At  the  same  time  the  suitor  should  be  plain 
and  ask  the  lady  to  marry  him,  and  leave  no  doubtg 
and  fears  on  the  subject.  The  lady  refusing  to  have 
the  ring  "  as  a  proof  of  true  friendship''  is  a  very 
proper  proceeding  ;  because  a  ring  in  this  case  meaoj 
more  than  true  friendship. 

A  Constant  Reader. — Five  weeks  out  of  six  we  have 
to  repeat  that  clerkships  Ln  banks  are  to  be  obtained 
by  passing  competitive  examinations — particulars  of 
which  are  to  be  had  on  application  to  the  secretary 
of  the  banks. 

A  Parkoatk-street  Girl. — Take  your  dress  to  a 
cleaner's.    Your  writing  is  so  indistinct  and  cramped 
that  we  can  hardly  read  your  letter. 
A  DejectIiD  One. — If  your  letter  truly  describes  your 
condition,  you  are  either  very  ill  physically  or  suf- 
fering from  incipient  mental  disturbance.  Consult 
a  good  medical  manj;  indigestion,  want  of  exercise, 
bad  air,  and  sohtude  might  produce  the  effects  you 
describe.    If  you  will  not  go  to  a  doctor,  try  this 
remedy — Rise  early,  take  a  cold  bath,  eat  regularly 
nutritious  food,  avoid  stimulants,  take  walks  in  the 
country  every  day,  read  pleasant  books — say  Dickens' 
and   Scott's  novels — and  when  you  find  yourself 
getting  wretched  and  gloomy,  work,  or  walk,  or 
dance  until  you  are  tired. 
Brew. — The  best  time  of  the  year  for  brewing  is  the 
autumn.    The  spring  is  also  suitable,  but  less  so. 
It  is  a  great  object  to  secure  a  moderate  temperature 
for  the  cooling  of  the  worts,  and  to  insure  a  gradual 
fermentation.    The  brewing  of  home-made  drinks 
has  to  a  very  great  extent  gone  out  of  late  years, 
CT-en  in  country  places  ;  and  therefore  we  have  little 
inducement  to  occupy  our  Hmited  space  with  the 
lengthy  directions  necessary  to  constitute  a  practi- 
cal essay  upon  brewing.    To  those,  however,  who 
wish  to  enter  upon  the  practice  without  any  pre- 
vious knowledge,  we  would  advije  them  calling  in 
the  aid  of  some  one  practically  acquainted  with  the 
process  for  the  first  operation.    By  so  doing  they 
will  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  annoyance, and  ex- 
pense.   In  all  places,  town  or  country,  there  are 
persons  who  have  worked  in  brewing  estabhshm?nts 
or  in  gentlemen's  families  where  they  have  superin- 
tended the  operations  of  the  brewhouse,  and  the  aid 
of  such  persons  would  be  valuable.    With  such  as- 
sistance the  following  recipes  will  be  of  importance, 
since  many  who  are  able  to  go  through  the  manipu- 
lations of  brewing  are  unaware  of  the  proper  pro- 
portions to  employ  : — Ale — Take  three  bushels  of 
malt,  three  pounds  of  hops,  fifty-two  gallons  of  water 
for  two  workings.    Or — Malt,  two  bushels  and  a 
half  ;  sugar,  three  pounds  ;  hops,  three  pounds  ;  co- 
riander seeds,   one  ounce ;  capsicum,  a  drachm. 
Thirty-six  gallons.    This  gives  a  pleasant  ale,  with  a 
good  body.     Burton — One  quarter  of  pale  malt, 
eight  pound  and  a  half  of  pale  hops  ;  mash  three 
times.    Work  the  first  mash  at  170  degs.,  second  at 
176  degs.,  t'nird  at  150  degs.    Boil  the  first  wort,  by 
itself,    ■^'hen  boiling  add  three  pounds  of  of  honey, 
,    a  pou  d  and  a  half  «£  coriander  seed"  e&e  ounse  of 


salt.  Mix  the  worts  whia  boiled,  cool  to  61  degrisr  8, 
set  to  work  with  a  pint  and  a  hiilf  of  yeast.  ■  Aa 
soon  as  the  gyle  gets  yeatty,  skim  the  head  half  off- 
rouse  the  re.5t  with  another  pint  and  a  half  of  yeaat, 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  bay  salt,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  mult  or  bean  flour.  Thio  m.^kes  a 
hogshead. 

EiiiLT.--Your  letter  is  not  at  all  what  we  should  ex- 
pect from  a  girl  of  16,  and  if  you  can  stay  longer  at 
school  do  so  by  all  means.  Your  writing  and  spelling 
are  deplorable.  Your  hair  (enclosed)  is  browi- 
Leave  it  as  nature  made  it. 

B.  B. — King-at-arms  is  the  title  of  an  officer  wh'.3€ 
business  is  to  direct  the  heralds,  preside  at  theij 
chaptors,  and  have  the  jurisdiction  of  armoury. 
Black  Rod  is  the  usher  belonging  to  the  Order  of  tha 
Garter,  and  is  so  called  because  he  carries  a  blade 
rod  ;  why  the  rod  is  black  we  do  not  know. 

A  Batuee. — The  fact  that  you  were  bitten  by  a  dog 
five  years  ago  can  have  no  sort  of  influence  on  your 
taking  sea-bathing  now.  All  this  is  mere  ignorance. 
There  is  no  danger  of  hydrophobia  at  this  distance 
of  time,  and,  in  any  event,  bathing  can  do  you  no 
harm. 

J.  D. — If  you  have  given  your  master's  goods  on  credit 
without  permission,  you  have  committed  a  grave 
indiscretion  :  and  you  should  make  good  the  cash  at 
once  and  openly.  Sue  your  debtor  in  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Court.  The  fact  that  the  goods  were  of  a 
certain  character  is  nothing  to  the  point ;  but  we 
have  a  notion  that  the  price  of  drink  sold  in  retail 
and  consumed  on  the  premises  is  not  recoverable. 

A  Subscriber. — Gargle  your  throat  with  alum  aa*. 
water  or  salt  and  water  in  the  mornings.  It  will 
clear  and  strengthen  the  membrane. 

Ignor.vmus. — The  Latin  e  is  sounded  in  two  ways — as 
in  English  in  be,  and  as  ay  in  day.  There  are  two 
schools  favouring  the  two  methods,  and  either  zsay 
be  followed.  Study  pronunciation  in  a  gramm^ir. 
We  do  not  know  who  is  the  lineal  descendant  of 
"Roderick  O'Connor,  the  last  King  of  Ireland." 

Mary— To  Clean  Carpets.— Take  a  pail  of  c-jld  water-, 
and  add  to  it  three  gills  of  ox-gall.  Rub  it  into  the 
carpet  with  a  soft  brush.  It  will  raise  a  lather^ 
which  must  be  washed  off  with  clear  cold  water. 
Rub  dry  with  a  clean  cloth.  In  naUicg  dowa  a 
carpet  after  the  floor  has  been  washed,  be  certaia 
that  the  floor  is  quite  dry,  or  the  nails  will  rust  aad 
injure  the  carpet.  Fullers'  earth  is  used  for  cleaning 
carpets,  and  weak  solutions  of  alum  or  soda  are  used, 
for  reviving  the  colours.  The  crumb  of  a  hot 
■wheaten  loaf  rubbed  over  a  carpet  has  beea  fouad 
effective. 

S.  T.  D. — Camomile  flowers  should  be  gathered  oo  a 
fine  day,  and  dried  upon  a  tray  placed  in  the  sua  ; 
all  herbs  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

DiNOBHA. — Writing  only  middling.  It  is  fooJish,  im* 
prudent,  and  perhaps  improper  to  meet  anybody 
clandestinely.  If  you  are  doing  right,  why  are  you 
afraid  ?  Secret  engagements  are  very  bad,  and 
should  be  discontinued.  If  rou  ask  a  lady  lo  the 
theatre,  and  her  father  comes,  the  whole  party  is 
yours  and  you  pay  all  expenses.  There  are  num- 
bers of  dancing-masters  in  the  city. 

S.  St.  Claik. — We  have  accepted  yc.ur  story. 

DSCLINID  WITH  THank?.  —  "  Pride  must  have  a  Fall  ; 
or,  the  First  Pdval  ;"  "  The  Minister  's  Wife  ;"  "Sistej 
Agnes;"  "Alie's  Mistake;  "  The  Somnambulist ;" 
"T.  H.  ;  '  '-The  Corncrake.  " 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

'"Airo  I  3HALL  B2  ALO:SE  USxiL  I  DLE." 

■■  Some  oEo  came  into  my  room  in  the  dead  of  the 
eight — a  — 'jman,"  said  Hiomphrej  Clissold,  in  ansv.er 
Tc  that  queation  of  Martin  Trevaoard's.  "At  first  I 
ivlmost  thought  she  vras  a  ghost.  I  wss  nerer  so  near 
yieidiog  to  superstitious  terror  in  my  life.  But  I  soon 
UiscoTered  my  mistake,  and  that  the  poor  soul  vras 
only  a  living,  aufi'ering  iellow-creaturs.  ' 

I  am  Tery  sorry  such  a  thing  should  haye  hap- 
pened," said  Jvlartin,  giuvely.  "  She  ought  to  he  hot.  ■ 
X£i  taien  care  of.  The  person  you  say  must  haye  been 
my  uniurtunate  sister." 

~  Yaor  sister  I" 

"  Tt».  She  is  ten  years  older  than  I,  and  not  quite 
right  in  her  mind.  But  she  is  perfectly  harmless— has 
never  in  her  life  attempted  to  injure  anyone — not  even 
herself,  poor  soui,  vhough  her  o'nn  existence  is  dreaiy 
snough  ;  and  neither  my  father  nor  my  mother  wii^ 
consent  to  send  her  away  to  be  taken  care  of.  Our 
doctor  sees  her  now  and  then,  and  doesn't  call  her 
mad.  She  is  only  considered  a  little  weak  in  her  in- 
lellect.'' 

"  Has  she  been  so  from  childhood  ?  '  asked  Hum- 
phrey. 

'•  Oh  dear,  no.  She  went  to  school  at  Helstone,  and 
was  quite  an  accomplished  young  woman,  I  beUeve — 
played  the  piano  and  painted  flowers,  and  was  brought 
vip  quite  like  a  young  lady  ;  never  put  her  hand  to 
dairy  work  or  anything  of  the  kind.  She  was  a  vei'y 
handsome  girl  in  those  days,  and  father  and  mother 
■wore  uncommonly  proud  of  her.  I  can  just  remember 
her  when  she  first  came  from  school.  I  was  always 
tanging  about  her.  and  I  used  to  think  she  was  like  a 
beautiful  princess  in  a  fairy  tale.  She  was  very  good 
to  me,  told  me  fairy  stories,  and  sung  to  me  in  the 
twilight.  Many  a  time  I've  fallen  asleep  in  her  lap, 
lulled  by  her  sweet  voice,  when  I  was  a  little  chap  of 
Sevan  or  eight.  There  were  only  us  two,  and  she  was 
very  fond  of  me.    Poor  Muriel!" 

"  'What  was  it  brought  about  such  a  change  ia 
her  •  * 

'■Weil,  that's  a  story  I've  never  quite  got  to  the 
bottom  of.  It's  a  sore  subject  even  with  father,  who's 
easy  enough  to  deal  with  about  most  things.  And  as 
-0  mother,  you  have  but  to  mention  Muriel's  name  to 
.'.••ake  her  look  Hke  thunder.    Yet  she's  never  unkind 

-.he  poor  soul.    I  know  that." 

■  ■  Does  your  sister  live  among  you  when  you  are 
&io:ie^ ' 

'".No,  sre  has  s,  little  room  over  granny's,  with  a 
little  old-fas2uon«d  ttoircafle  leading  up  to  it.    A  room 


quite  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  house.  You  can't 
reach  it  except  by  coming  through  granny's  bedroom, 
which  is  on  the  ground  noor,  you  must  understand, 
on  account  of  the  old  lady's  vvea'ii  kgs.  Now,  one  of 
pcior  Muriel's  ftjncies  is  to  roam  about  the  house  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  especially  moonlight  nights,  for 
the  moonlight  makes  her  wakeful.  So,  as  a  rule, 
gi-ar.ny  locks  her  door  of  a  night.  However,  I  sup- 
pose, last  night  the  old  lady  forgot,  in  consequence  of 
the  excitement  tau.5ed  by  your  arrival,  aud  that's 
how  you  happened  to  have  such  i.n  uncomfortt'.ble 
night.'' 

'■  Y'ou  haven't  told  me  even  the  hccle  you  do  know 
as  to  the  cause  of  your  sister's  st-?.t?." 

"  Haven't  I  ?  All  I  know  is  what  my  father  told 
me  once.  She  was  crossed  in  love,  it  .^eems — loved 
some  one  rather  above  her  in  station — and  never  got 
over  it.  That  comes  of  being  constant  to  one's  first 
fancy.  '  , 

"  You  say  she  lives  in  a  room  by  herself.  Does  she 
never  have  air  or  exercise  ?" 

'■  Do  you  imagine  us  barbarians  <  Yes,  she  roams 
about  the  old  neglected  gardens,  just  as  she  plea.ses, 
but  never  goes  beyond.  She  has  a  pretty  clear  notion 
that  that  is  her  beat,  poor  gifi,  and  I'va  nevsr  known 
her  break  bounds.  Mother  fetches  her  indoors  at 
sunset,  and  gives  Ler  lier  supper,  and  sees  that  she's 
comfortable  for  the  night,  and  tries  to  keep  her 
clothes  decent  and  tidy,  but  the  poor  soul  tears  them 
sometimes  when  her  melancholy  fit  is  upon  her." 

The  image  of  that  ivhite-robed  figure,  pallid  face, 
and  ebon  hair  haunted  Humxjhrey  Clissold  through, 
out  the  day,  though  his  day  was  very  pleasant  and 
Martin  Trevauard  the  most  cheerful  of  companions. 
They  had  halted  at  various  villages,  >:'splored  old  pa- 
rish churches,  where  laj-nithed  acd  blackened  brasses 
told  of  mitred  abbots  and  kirds  of  the  soil,  otherwise 
unrecorded  and  forgotten.  Clissold  was  learned  in 
church  architecture,  and  not  a  gargoyle  escsjped  hi® 
keen  eye.  Martin  vras  pleased  to  exhi'oit  the  interest- 
ing fe^ttures  of  his  native  county,  and  listened  defe- 
rentially to  Humphrey's  disquisitions  on  brasses, 
fonts,  and  piscina. 

They  stopped  at  a  wayside  inn.  lunched  heartily  on 
bread  and  cheese  and  cider,  and  were  altogether 
companionable  as  young  men  can  well  be. 

Martin  had  read  about  half  a  dozen  books  since  he 
left  Helstone  grammar  school,  but  those  were  cf  the 
highest  character,  and  he  had  them  in  his  heart  of 
hearts.  Shakespeare,  Pope,  and  Byron  were  his 
poets,  and  Fielding,  Goldsmith,  and  Scott  his  only  ro. 
mancerB. 

From  Shakespeare  and  Scott  1..'  had  learhedhistoryj 
from  Fielding  and  Goldsmith  he  had  caught  the  fla. 
vour  of  wit  and  humour  th;it  are  dead  as  the  Latin 
classics.  Thus  Clissold  found,  not  without  a  touch  of 
surprise,  that  the  farmer's  son  was  no  unworthy  com- 
panion  for  a  man  who  had  made  literature  his  profes- 
sion. 

On  the  homeward  round  they  pulled  up  at  Penwyn 
church,  which  stood  high  and  dry  oh  the  green  hill- 
side, midway  between  the  village  and  the  manor,  and 
looked  like  a  church  tliat  had  fidlen  from  the  sky,  so 
completely  wa.3  it  out  of  everybody's  w.sy.  Tradition 
insisted  that  io  the  middl«  ages  there  had  been  a 


village  close  to  the  church,  but  no  trace  of  that  van- 
ished settlement  remained.  There  stood  the  tempile, 
square-towered,  with  crocketted  finials  at  the  foui 
angles  of  the  tower.  There  lay  its  ancient  slumberoui 
grave-yard  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  the  dead  for  ever 
basking  in  the  southern  sun,  which,  in  this  midsummer 
weather,  seeiYied  to  have  power  enough  to  w:;rm  theca 
back  to  life  again. 

Here  Humphrey  saw  the"  resting  place  of  the  Pen- 
wyns,  almcst  as  old  as  the  church  itself — a  vault  so 
large  that  these  lords  of  the  soil  seemed  to  have  -a, 
whole  crypt  to  themselves,  '^''ery  mouldy,  and  cold, 
and  dark,  was  this  last  abode  of  the  squires  and  their 
race.  Here  he  saw  also  the  parish  registers,  which 
contained  a  concise  synopsis  of  the  history  of  the  Pen- 
wyns  since  the  middle  ages,  how  they  had  been  chris" 
tened,  married,  and  buried. 

"  James  ought  to  have  been  brought  down  here," 
said  Humphrey,  when  they  were  in  the  churchyard, 
where  the  deep  soft  grass  was  full  of  field  fiowers,  aB.d 
the  air  of  sweet  homely  odours  ;  "  not  in  that  mouldy 
old  crypt  with  his  ancestral  dust,  but  here  amongst 
this  thymy  grais,  face  to  face  with  the  sun  and  the,  sea, 
with  the  skylaik  singing  above  his  grave.  It  would 
have  been  ever  so  much  better  than  Kensal-green." 

It  was  eight  o'clock  when  they  drove  clown  into  the 
valley  where  the  old  white  house  and  its  numeroua 
barns  and  outbuildings  looked  like  a  village  nestUng 
in  that  gras?y  hollow.  The  scene  looked  just  the  same 
as  last  night,  when  Humphrey  Clissold  approached  it 
for  the  first  time — the  same  stillness  upon  all  things, 
the  same  low  yellow  light  in  the  western  sky,  the  sam» 
red  glow  from  the  hall  fire,  the  same  changeless  figure 
of  the  old  grandmother  in  her  high-backed,  leather- 
covered  arm  chair,  half  hidden  in  the  shadow  of  the 
corner  where  she  sat.  : 

It  wanted  an  hour  to  supper,  and "  Mr.  Trevanai-d 
was  strugghng  with  some  accounts  at  a  table  by  one 
of  the  windows,  where  he  had  the  last  of  the  dying 
daylight. 

'"Hope  you've  had  a  fjleasant  day,  sir,"  he  said, 
without  looking  up  from  his  papers  or  relaxing  the 
frown  with  which  he  contemplated  a  long  column  of 
figures.  "  Take  a  pull  of  that  cider  after  your  drive  ; 
it's  only  just  drawn.  You  might  give  me  a  hand  v/ith 
these  accounts,  Martin.  I  never  was  a  dab  at 
figures." 

'•  All  right,  father  ;  we'll  soon  tot  'em  up." 

Martin  sat  down  by  his  father  and  took  the  pen  out 
of  bis  hand.  Hnmohrey  refreshed  himself  with  a 
draught  of  cider,  and  than  went  to  the  porch. 

'•  I  should  like  to  take  a  look  round  the  place  be- 
tween this  and  supper  time,  if  you  don't  mind,  Mr- 
Trevanard,"  he  said. 

"  Look  where  you  please,  sir  ;  you're  free  and  wel- 
come.   You'll  hc!.T.r  the  supper  bell  at  nine  o'clock." 

Humphrey  lighted  a  cigar  as  he  left  the  porch^  and 
prepared  for  a  contemplative,  dreamy  stroll,  one  calm 
hour  of  solitude  before  the  day  was  done.  ^ 

He  avoided  the  stackyard,  and  did  not  honour  the 
various  families  of  black  and  white  piglings,  in  divers 
stages  of  infancy  and  adolescenfe,  with  his  attention. 
He  made  a  circuit  of  the  pond,  and  went  round  to  th» 
back  of  the  homestead,  where  lay  that  neglected  B>r«. 
I  den  which  he  had  seen  from  the  distance.    At  tU*  , 
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midsununer  time  it  a  wildernsss  of  verdure 
aijid  flowers  run  '^ild.  Great  grey  lavender  bushes 
tjresta  of  unpruned  roses,  tall  white  lilies,  seringa, 
oamations,  rreeds,  and  blossoms  growing  as  they  wouldi 
(SDOSS-grown  patLn.  a  broken  sun-dial  fallen  across  a 
bed  of  heartseaje  and  mignonette.  Beyond  the 
fiowar  garden  tliere  was  a  stili  deeper  -wilderness  of 
hazel,  quinces,  and  alders,  which  drew  their  chief  sus- 
tenance from  a  shallow  pool,  whose  dark  shining  sur- 
face was  almost  hidden  by  the  spreading  branches, 
the  grey  old  trunks,  the  thick  screen  of  leaves, 
through  which  the  light  came  dimly  even  at  noon. 

A  delightful  spot  for  a  meditatii^e  poet.  Humphrey 
was  charmed  with  the  garden  and  wilderness,  and 
lighted  a  second  cigar  on  the  strength  of  his  disco- 
yery  of  the  alder  and  quince  grove. 

It  was  not  easy  walking  here  by  reason  of  the  un- 
dergrowth of  St.  John's  wort,  fern,  and  briar,  which 
made  a  dense  jungle  ;  but  after  a  little  exploration  Mr. 
Cliss aid  came  upon  a  narrow  footpath,  evidently  well- 
trodden,  which  wound  in  and  out  among  the  old  grey 
trunks  and  under  the  hazel  boughs,  till  it  brought 
him  to  the  brink  of  the  water. 

The  pno.  was  wider  than  he  thought,  but  so  covered 
yrith  water  lilies  that  the  dark  water  only  showed  in 
patches  upon  that  thick  carpet  of  shining  leaves.  Just 
such  a  pool'  as  a  stranger  might  easily  walk  inx-o  una- 
wares. Humphrsy  pulled  up  in  time,  and  seated  him- 
self cm  the  gnarled  trunk  of  »  peculiarly  ancient  alder, 
whose  roots  straggled  down  deep  into  the  water,  among 
sedges  and  rnn.3cent,  harmless  cresses.  Here  he  slowly 
pvdled  at  hii  ''igar,  abandoning  himself  to  such 
thoughts  as  a  poet  has  in  such  f.  scene  and  such  an 
hour. 

The  last  yeUow 'gleam  of  the  sun  shone  faintly  be- 
hind the  low  thick  trees,  and  through  the  one  break 
ia  ths  wood  the  distant  sea  line  showed  darkly  grey, 
just  where  ocian  merged  into  sky. 

'■'  I  should  write  better  verses  if  I  lived  here  for  a 
year,"  thought  Humphrey,  musing  upon  a  certain  vo- 
lume which  he  meant  to  give  the  world  by-and-by. 
He  hardly  knew  whether  there  would  be  much  in  it 
ijvorthy  the  world's  acceptance.  It  was  only  the  out- 
pouring of  3  strong,  fresh  soul— a  soul  that  had  known 
its  share  of  human  sorrow,  and  done  a  brave  man's 
battle  with  care. 

He  was  deep  in  a  reverie  that  led  him  very  far  away 
from  Eorcel  End  when  he  heard  a  nastling  of  the 
branches  near  him,  and  turned  quickly  round,  expecting 
to  see  Martin  Trevanard. 

The  face  that  looked  at  him  from  between  the 
parted  hazel  bougLs'  startled  him  almost  as  much  as 
that  white-robed  figure  last  night.  It  was  the  face  he 
tad  seen  in  the  moonlight,  and  which  he  saw  now  I 
with  peculiar  distinctness  in  the  clear  grey  light — a 
wan  white  face,  vrith  large  dark  eyes — a  face  which 
once  must  have  been  most  beautiful.  The  dark  eyes, 
the  delicate  features — were  stiU  beatiful  but  the  com- 
iplesion  was  almost  ghastly  in  its  pallor,  and  the  ey6s 
TTera  unnaturally  bright.    This  V7as  Muriel  Trevanard. 

Humphrey  thought  she  would  have  been  frightened 
at  sight  of  him,  and  would  have  hurried  away.  But. 
to  Lis  surprise,  she  came  a  little  nearer  him,  cautiously, 
stealthily  even,  those  restless  eyes  glancing  right  and 
Ish  as  she  approached.  There  was  a  curious  intensity 
_  iij  ker  gaze  when  her  eyes  fixed  themselves  at  last 
ttpon  his  face,  peering  at  him,  scrutinising  him  with 
something  of  her  mother's  keen  look.  One  hand  was' 
lifted  to  her  head  to  pxish  back  the  wild  mass  of 
tallied  hair,  and  the  loose  sioeve  ot  her  dark  cotton 
gown  fell  back  from  the  white  wasted  arm.  Face  and 
•ocdy  seemed  aliJre  wasted  by  the  mind's  consuminc^ 
fere. 

"Toucan  tell  ms.  psrhaps,  "  she  said  Ln  a  quick 
sager  taice ;  "  other*  wcn't,  they're  too  uafciad ;  fer 


they  must  know.    You  can  tail  me,  I'm  sure.  When 
■wHl  he  come  back  '" 

"  My  poor  soul,  I  tvould  gladly  tell  you  if  I  knew. 
But  I  don't  even  know  whom  you  are  talking  of." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do.  Mother  knows.  She'i  told  you, 
I  dare  say.  I'm  not  going  to  teli  his  name.  I  pro- 
mised to  keep  that  secret,  whatever  it  cost  me  to  be 
silent,  and  I-'m  not  going  to  break  my  promise.  When 
is  he  coming  back  ?" 

S'ue  paused,  looking  at  Humphrey  with  beseeching, 
expectant  eyes,  as  if  she  waited  breathless  for  his 
answer. 

"  Is  he  ever  coming  back  ?" 
She  waited  again. 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Trevanard,  I  know  nothing  about  it." 
"  How  dare  you  call  me  Miss  Trevanard  ?  That's 
not  my  name." 
"  Mtirlel,  then." 

"  That's  better.    He  sometimes  called  me  Bluriel." 
Her  chin  dropped  on  her  breast,  and  she  stood  for 
a  few  moments  looking  down  at  the  water,  all  her  face 
oOitened  by  .-iome  sweet  sad  thought. 

"  He  called  me  Muiiel,"  she  repeated.  "  Muriel, 
Muriel.  I  can  hear  his  voice  now.  Hear  it — ay,  as 
plai'nly  as  I  can  see  him  when  I  close  my  eyes." 
Again  a  pause,  and  then  an  eager  question. 
"  How  can  he  be  dead  and  he  so  near  me  ?  Row 
can  he  be  dead  when  I  hear  him  and  see  him,  and  can 
even  feel  the  touch  of  his  hand  upon  my  head,  his  lips 
upon  my  lip.  He  awakes  me  from  my  sleep  sometimes 
Tf  ith  a  kiss,  buti  when  I  open  my  eyes  he  is  gone.  Was 
he  always  a  spirit 

She  seemed  uncoDScious  of  Humphrey's  presence 
as  she  moved  a  few  paces  further  along  the  water's 
edge,  always  looking  downward,  in  self-communion. 

'■  My  love,  how  can  thsy  say  thar  you  are  dead, 
when  I  am  waiting  for  you  so  patiently,  and  will  wait 
for  you  to  the  end — wait  till  you  come  to  take  me 
away  with  you  -  It  was  to  be  little  more  than  a  year, 
you  told  me.    Oh.  God,  what  a  long  year  I '_ 

The  nnguish  in  that  last  ejaculation  pierced  Hum- 
phrey's heart  as  it  had  been  pierced  by  her  -wild  cry  of 
sorrow  last  night.  He  followed  hf  r  along  the  brink  of 
the  pool,  put  his  arm  round  h'-r  ,  "jj-unken  form  pro- 
tectingly,  and  tried  to  eomf'/i  t  ha;'  Ws  best  he  might, 
knowing  so  little  of  her  gii.:'f. 

"  Muriel,"  he  said  gently,  and  her  name  so  spoken 
seemed  to  have  a  softening  influence  upon  her,  ''  I  am 
almost  a  stranger  to  this  place  and  to  you,  but  I  would 
-gladly  be  your  friend  if  I  could.  Tell  me  if  there  is 
anything  I  can  do  to  comfort  you.  Are  you  happy  in 
your  home,  with  your  poor  old  grandmother,  or  would 
you  rather  be  somewhere  else  ?" 

He  wanted  to  find  out  if  she  was  suffeiing  from  any 
sense  of  ill-usaga,  if  she  felt  herself  a  prisoner  and  an 
alien  in  her  father's  house. 

"  No,"  she  said  resolutely,  I  must  stay  here.  He 
will  come  and  fetch  me." 

'■  But  you  speak  sometimes  as  if  you  knew  him  to 
be  dead.  Is  it  jiot  foolish,  vain,  to  hope  for  that  which 
cannot  happen 

"  He  is  not  dead.  People  have  told  me  so,  on  pur- 
pose to  break  my  heart,  I  think.  Haven't  I  told  you 
that  I  see  him  very  often  ?" 

"  Then  why  are  you  so  unhappy  ■ ' 
Because  he  will  not  stay  with  me — because  he 
does  not  come  to  fetch  me  away,  as  he  promised,  in  a 
little  more  than  a  year.  Because  he  comes  and  goes 
like  a  spirit.  Perhaps  they  are  right,  and  he  is  reaUv 
dead."  _    -  ■ 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  up  your  mind  to 
that,  and  to  leave  off  watching  for  him,  and  roaming 
abovit  t'ae  house  at  night  •" 

"  Who  told  you  that  ?"'  she  asked  Qiuckly. 
"  i\  ever  mind  who  told  .  me.  Tou  see  I  know  how 
foolish  you  are,  ^V  aldu't  it  be  wiser  to  try  and  go 
back  to  the  coma;  -  a  business  of  Ufe,  to  bind  up  all  that 
loose  hair  neatly,  like  a  lady,  and  try  and  be  a  com- 
fort to  your  father  and  mother  ':" 

At  that  last  word  an  angrv  cry  broke  from  the  pale 
lips. 

"  Mother  echoed  Muriel.  "'  1  have  no  mother. 
That  woman  yonder,"  pointing  towards  the  house, 
*■  is  my  worst  enemy.  Mother  !  my  mother  !"  with  a 
bitter  laugh.  Ask  her  what  she  has  done  wtth  mv 
child  ?■•  _ 

The  question  came  upon  Humphrey  Ciissold  like  a 
revelation.  Here  was  a  sadder  story  than  he  had 
dreamt       s  story  which       W9id  of  Si^arti&'i  had 


1  hinted  at  ;  a  story  oi  shrime  as  well  as  of  sor.-ow.  per- 
I  chance.    He  remained  silent,  troubled  and  perplexed 
i  by  this  new  tiirn  of  aSairs.    His  o£5ce  of  consoler,  his 
I  attempt  to  smooth  the  tangled  threads  of  a  disardered 
I  brain  came  to  an  end  all  at  once. 
I     The  woman  turned  from  'nim  impatiently,  mutter- 
ing to  her-^lf  /a  she  v.cnt  aviy.    He  foiiowcd  L>;. 
along  the  sinuous  footpath  and  across  the  garden,  ana 
watched  her  as  she  entered  by  a  low  Jialf-glass  dooi, 
at  the  back  of  the  house.    B'e  passed  this  door  after- 
wards, and  stole  a  glance  through  the  glass  into  a 
large  low  room  where  there  was  a  fire  burning,  a  room 
which  he  divined  to  be  the  granclmot'uer'e  chambor. 

An  old-fashioned  tent  bedstead,  with  red  and  white 
chintz  curtains,  occupied  one  side  of  the  room  ;  a  doe- 
derous  old  arm-chair  stood  'near  the  fire  place  ;  a  huge 
wooden  chest  made  at  once  a  seat  and  receptacle  for 
all  kinds  of  household  stores  ;  a  comer  cupboard  cJled 
with  crockery  ware,  and  a  small  round  table  nst.r  the 
hearth  completed  the  cata,logue  of  furniture. 

Here  on  the  giound  by*  the  fender  iat  Muriel,  her 
wild  hair  falling  about  her  face,  her  hands  clasped 
upon  her  knees,  her  eyes  bent  glooxnily  upon  the  burn- 
ing log. 

The  bell  rang^from  the  porch  on  the  other  side  of 
the  homestead  while  Humphrey  Ciissold  was  watching 
that  melancholy  figiu'e  by  the  hearth.  ^ 

"  She  has  taken  away  my  appetite  for  supper,"  he 
said  to  himself,  •'  and  has  almost  set  me  ag-aiast  Bor- 
cel  End." 

The  last  speech  of  Muriel  Trevanard's  troubledhim. 
"  Ask  her  what  she  has  done  with  my  child." 

It  set  him  thinking  of  dark  storiejs  of  family  pride 
and  hidden  crime.  It  took  the  flavour  of  enjoyment 
out  of  this  rustie  home,  and  impai-ted  a  taint  of  mys- 
tery and  suspicion  which  poisoned  the  atmosphere. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  SUREL7,  MOST  3ITTEK  OF  AJ-L  SWXET  TRTSdi  IHOO 
AKT." 

Humphrey  Ciissold  keenly  scrutinised  Bridget  Tre- 
vanard's  face  as  t'uey  sat  at  supper  that  evening. 
Muriel's  look  of  horror  at  the  mention  of  her  mother's 
name  had  inspired  implea.?ant  doubts  upon  the  subject 
of  bis  hostes.j;'3  character.  remembered  how  Els- 

peth  bad  told  liim  th.-it  Mr.?.  Trevanard  was  known  aa 
a  hard  woman  ;  and  l^e  told  himself  that  cru^tj  or 
even  crime  might  be  confiijsteni;  with  that  hard  natura 
which  had  won  for  the  farmer's  wife  the  reputation  of 
a  stern  and  exacting  mistress.  His  closer  ei-dmtna'iion 
of  that  face  showed  him  uo  indication  oi  lurking  e'.ll 
That  sauare  unwrinkled  'orov.-,  those  dark  brown  eyes, 
with  their  keen  straight-out  look,  denoted  at  least  an 
honest  nature.  The  firm  lips,  the  square  jaw,  gave  se- 
verity to  thecouatenance — a  resolute  woman — a  wonlan 
not  to  be  turned  from  her  purpose,  thought  HumTjhrey, 
but  a  woman  whom  he  could  ha  rdly  imagine  capable  of 
crime. 

And  then  why  give  credence  to  the  rambling  asser- 
tions fcf  lunacy  ?  It  is  the  nature  of  madness  to  aceuss 
the  sane.  Humphrey  tried  to  put  the  thought  of 
Muriel's  wild  talk  out  of  his  mind  ;  yet  the  awful 
question,  "  What  has  she  done  with  my  child,"  hauntea 
him. 

He  felt  less  desire  to  prolong  his  str.y  at  Borc  :l.  The 
restful  tranquillity  of  the  place  seemed  to  have  de- 
parted. Muriel's  fevered  mind  had  its  influence  opon 
the  atmosphere.  He  could  not  .forget  that  she  wms 
near — wakeful,  unhappy — waiting  for  the  lover  who 
was  never  to  return  to  her. 

He  took  good  care  to  lo;k  his  door  that  night,  ai!,d 
his  slumbers  ware  undisturbed.  The  nest  momiag 
was  devoted  to  a  long  ramble  ■with  Martin.  Ttsy 
walked  to  a  distant  hill-side,  where  there  were  socs 
Druidic  remains  well  worthy  icspectiv-n  ;  came  back  tv 
the  farm  in  time  for  the  substantial  early  dinner,  had 
a  look  at  the  haymakers  dining  plenteoiisly  in  great 
stone  kitchen,  whence  the  letired  to  a  field  where  the 
hav  was  cocked,  to  lie  basking  in  the  sun,  wiih  t'ucir 
faces  seavrard,  dreaming  away  tiie  summsr  afternoon 

Here  Humphrey  told  Martin  the  sioryof  James  Pen- 
■wm's  death,  and  that  brief  loye  story  which  had  come 
to  so  pitiful  an  ending. 

'•  Poor  child  !"  he  said,  musingly,  recalling  his  hst 
interview  with  Justina.  "  1  verily  "telieve  she  loved 
him  truly  and  honestly,  and  would  have  made  him  a 
good  wife.  I  never  saw  a  nobler  coantenr.nce  than  that 
player-girl's.  I'm  sorry  I  thrust  myself  between  them 
with  so  much  as  one  hard  word.' 

"  Was  no  one  ev  er  suspected  of  the  murder  ?'  asked 
Martin.  _ 

■■  Yes.''  replied  Jdumphrey,  without  taking  hij  ci.- 
from  his  iips  ;  "  I  was  for  a  Utus  while.'' 
'This  was  rather  stai-tlkig. 
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Martin  Trevanard  stared  at  his  new  acquaintance 
■with  i  curious  look  for  a  moment  or  two  before  he  re- 
covered himself, 
•you  were  •" 

■  Yes.  Didn't  you  know  ?  My  name  was  in  the 
papers,  but  I  believe  they  did  me  the  favo-orof  to  spell 
it  v.Tong.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  the  fact 
.  when  L  was  asking  Mrs.  Trevanard  to  tate  me  in.  Yes, 
1,  his  bosom  friend,  was  the  only  person  they  could 
piKrh  upon  when  they  wanted  to  find  the  murderer. 
Yes.  I  have  be=n  in  Eborsham  Jail  under  suspicion  of 
homicide.  The  chargs  broke  down  on  the  inquest,  and 
I  came  off  with  flying  coloxirs,  I  believe.  Still,  there 
the  i*ct  remains.'  The  Spinnersbury  detectives  put 
the  crime  down  to  me." 

'•'  It  would  need  pretty  strong  proof  to  makeme  sus- 
pect you,''  said  Martin,  heartily. 

'•  I  was  a  good  many  miles  away  from  the  spot 
when  that  cursed  deed  was  done,  but  it  did  not 
Euit  me  to  advertise  my  exact  vs-hereabouts  to  the 
world  ?" 

"'Why  not:" 
Because  to  have  told  the  truth  would  have  been 
to  coiupromise  a  woman,  the  only  only  one  I  ever 
loved,  as  a  man  loves  one  chosen  woman  out  of  aU  the 
world." 

Mai'tin  threw  away  the  unfinished  cigar,  turned  him- 
self about  upon  the  haycock  which  he  had  chosen  for 
his  couch,  and  settled  himself  to  hear  something  in- 
teresting, with  a  bright  eager  look  in  his  dark  eyes. 

•'  Tell  me  all  about  it,"  he  said. 
3ih  '.  weak  sentimentality,"  muttered  Humphrey. 
"  I  ihould  only  bore  you." 

"  Oh,  you  wouldn't.    I  should  like  to  hear  it.", 
'  Well,  naming  no  names,  and  summing  up  the 
matter  bri*fly,  there  will  be  no  moie  harm  done.  It's 
the  stoi-y  cf  a  dead  and  buried  folly,  that's  all ;  a  hack- 
nayed,  commonplace  story  enough." 

He  sighed,  as  if  the  recollection  hurt  him  a  little, 
d«a,d  as  this  old  foolishness  might  be — sighed,  and 
1  loked  seaward  dreamily,  as  if  he  were  locking  back 
let )  the  pai-t. 

"  You  must  know  that  when  I  was  a  year  or  two 
■"ounger,  and  hfe  was  fresher  to  I  went  u  good 
deil  into  what  people  call  society — didn't  set  my  face 
against  new  acquaintances,  dinner  parties,  dances,  and 
so  forth,  as  I  do  now.  I  v^  a  fair  income  for  a  bache- 
lor, belong  to  a  goo'd  family,  and  can  hold  my  own  ]>o- 
sition  weR  in  a  crowd.  Kow,  amongst  the  houses  I 
visited  in  these  days  there  were  only  two  or  thi  ee 
where  I  v/ent  from  sheer  honest  regard  for  the  peciple 
I  visited.  Among  these  was  the  ho\ise  of  a  certain 
fuLhionable  physician,  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
Cavendish-square.  He  was  a  widower,  v  ith  three 
daughters,  the  two  elder  thorough  women  of  the 
world,  and  most  dehghtful  girls  to  know.  We  were 
chums  from  the  outlet.  They  drove  me  about  in 
their  barouche,  mads  mo  usefu!  as  an  escort  at  flower 
ehows,  a  perambulatory  catalogue  at  picture  galleries, 
and  W-?  all  three  comprehended  j>erfectly  that  I  was 
not  to  di'sam  of  manying  either  of  them.'' 

'■'  Dsngerovfs,  I  should  think,"  suggested  Martin. 

''St'.feas  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Ily  feelings  for  the 
dear  girls  were  cf  a  purely  fraternal  character  from 
the  fij'st.  I  would  ai  soon  h.a.vb  bought  the  winner  of 
the  last  Derby  for  a  Park  hack  as  had  one  of  these  two 
for  my  wife.  I  went  shopping  with  them  occasionally, 
r.^/irled  my  thumbs  at  Peter  Robinson's  while  they 
tu.nid  over  silks,  and  knew  the  amount  of  millinery 
required  far  their  sustenance.  No,  Martin  ;  there  was 
no  peiil  here,  llnluckily  there  wa^  the  third  daughter 
—a  tendoT  slip  of  a  girl,  hardly  out  of  the  school- 
room— a  ciiiid  who  had  her  go«n»  meted  out  to  her 
b;^  her  sisters,  and  wore  perpetual  white  musKn  for 
dress  and  brown  hoUand  for  morning.  Good  heavens  ! 
I  axti  see  her  this  moment,  standing  by  the- piano  in 
her  hoUand  frock^  with  a  blue  ribbon  twisted  through 
her  loose  brown  hair,  and  those  divine  hazel  eyes  look- 
ing at  me  pleadingly,  as  who  should  say,  '  Ee  gentle 
to  me;  you  see  what  a  child  1  am.'  Ko  worldliness 
here — no  ambition  here — no  uvid  desire  of  millinery — 
no  set  purpose  of  making  a  great  man-).age,  I  said  to 
myself.  Only  innocence,  and  trustfulness,  and  child- 
like meekness.  So  I  fell  over  head  and  ear.s  in  love 
with  my  friend's  third  daughter." 

'•■Very  natural,"  said  ilartin.  I  don't  see  why  it 
shouldn't  have  ended  pleasantly." 

■■'  I  didn't  act  like  a  sneak — make  love  to'  the  girl 
behiad  her  sistsrs'  backs,  and  bide  m,y  time  for  win- 
n'.i!<.'  her  I  went  to  the  diSctor  at  cacf,  and  told  him 
•  V.tppeaed,  ventured  to  add  tiiat  I  thought 
.  ..^^  i'-ked  me,  and  as'ted  his  permission  to  olier 
-.  hand.  He  hummed  and  hawed,  said  there 
w.a  iio  one  he  Troald  like  better  for  s  son-in-!a?i  ;  but. 


as  his  youngest  child  was  really  not  i>ut  of  the  nursery, 
any  question  of  an  engiigement  was  absurd.  It 
seemed  only  yesterday  that  he  had  bought  her  a 
Shetland  pony.  However  he  gave  me  to  understand, 
in  a  general  way,  that  I  was  free  to  come  and  go, 
so  our  intimacy  knew  no  abatement.  I  still  did 
the  walking-stick  business  at  flower  shows  and  the 
catalogue  business  at  exhibitions,  and  made  myself 
generally  useful,  seeing  a  good  deal  of  m.y  fair  blossom- 
like maiden  in  the  meantime.  We  met  very  often,  sat 
together  of  an  evening  unnoticed  when  the  room  v/as 
full,  and  before  long  we  knew  that  w§  loved  each 
other,  and  we  had  sworn  that  for  us  two  there  should 
be  no  love  but  this.  Papa  might  say  what  he  hked 
about  youth  and  foolishness  and  Shetland  ponies.  We 
were  not  impatient— we  wou^d  wait  for  ever  so  many 
years,  if  necessary ;  but  in  good  time  we  two  should 
be  one.  Sweet  and  tender  promises  breathed  in  the 
twilight  fi-om  lips  too  lovely  to  betray,  dove-like  eyes 
hfted  shyly  to  mins,  soft  lirtle  hand  resting  so  fondly 
within  ray  artn — I  laugh  when  I  think  of  you,  and 
how  it  all  ended." 

He  did  laugh  bitterly,  savagely  almost,  as  he  flung 
the  stump  of  his  cigar  across  the  haycocks  towards  the 
sea.  Martin  waited  in  respectful  silence,  awed  by  this 
httle  giist  of  passion. 

"  Well,  we  were  pledged  to  each  ot'ner  and  happy. 
This  went  on  for  a  year.  Jfobody  took  any  notice  of 
us,  any  •more  than  if  we  had  been  children  playing  at 
lovers.  We  lived  in  a  fooKsh  Paradise  of  our  own — at 
least  I  did.  Heaven  only  knows  ^^  hat  her  thoughts 
may  have  been.  One  day,  when  I  had  been  away 
from  town  for  a  week  or  so,  I  called  in_  at  Cavendish- 
square,  saw  the  two  elder  girls,  and  heard  that  my 
betrothed  had  gone  for  a  long  \asit  to  gome  friends  in 
Yorkshire,  at  a  place  called  Tilney  Longford,  a  tine 
old  country  seat.'  Pa-pa  had  thought  her  looking  pale 
and  thin,  and  had  sftit  her  off  at  a  day's  notice.  She 
might  be  away  two  or  three  months.  Lady  Longford 
was  the  kindest  of  women,  and  was  always  asking 
them  to  stay  at  her  place.  '  We  can't  go,' of  course, 
they  said,  'v.'ith  our  large  circle  ;  but  that  child  lias  no 
ties,  and  can  stay  ^s  long  as  they  like  to  keep  her.'  " 

"  This  was  hard  upon  me.  The  privilege  of  corre- 
spondence was  denied  ua,  for  I  coujd  not  write  my 
darling  a  clandestine  letter.  I  went  to  the  doctor  a 
second  time,  and  told  him  that  I  had  waited  a  year, 
that  I  was  so  much  deeper  in  love  by  every  day  of 
that  blessed  year,  and  urged  him  to  receive  me  as  his 
daughter's  suitor.  He  treated  the  question  rather 
more  seriously  than  before,  repeate^l  the  assurance 
that  1  was  the  very  man  he  would  have  hked  for  a 
son-in-law,  but  addetl  that  he  did  not  consider  my  in- 
come sutficiently  large  or  my  profession  sufficiently 
lucrative  to  allow  of  his  entrusting  his  daughter's  hap- 
piness to  my  care.  '  My  girls  have  bean  ezpensively 
broitght  up,'  he  said.  '  You  have  no  notion  what 
they  cost  me.  I  have  bpen  too  busy  to  teach  them 
prudence.  It  has  been  easier  for  me  to  earn  money 
for  them  to  waste  than  to  check  their  extravagance. 
We  live  in  too  fast  an  age  for  the  vulgar  virtue.?.'  t 
argued  the  pc'int,  but  vainly,  and  told  him  that  what- 
ever decision  he  might  arrive  at,  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter and  I  hnA  m.ade  up  our  minds  to  'be  true  to  each 
other  against  all  opposition.  '  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
that,"  he  replied,  "  for  it  will  oblige  me  to  ask  you  to 
discontinue  your  visits  hei-e  when  my  little  girl  comes 
back — a  discoiirtssy  which  goe.'s  very  much  against  my 
grain.'  I  left  him^n  a  white  teat,  went  straight  oiF 
to  James  Penwyn,  and  arranged  a  tour  which  we  had 
been  talking  about  ever  so  long.  We  were  to  walk 
through  the  north  of  England,  and  I  was  to  coach  poor 
Jiia  fur  his  last  struggle  at  Oxford.  L-jndon  was  hate- 
ful to  me  now  that  my  darling  had  left  it,  and  James 
Penwyn 's  company  the  only  society  I  cared  for. 

He  paused,  abandoned  hims'.df  to  moody  thou.ght 
of  that  vanished  past  for  a  little,  and  thvjn  went  on 
moi'e  hurriedly. 

'"  It  was  at  Eborshapa,  the  morning  before  James 
Pen\vyn's  murder,  that  I  received  the  first  and  la.st 
letter  I  was  ever  to  get  from  my  love.  She  had  ad- 
dressed it  to  me  at  my  London  lodging.'',  and  it  had 
been  travelling  about  after  nie  for  the  last  three  weeks. 
Her  first  lettei-  !  I  opened  it  witli  Furh  a  thrill  ot  joy, 
thinking  how  divine  it  was  of  her  to  be  so  daring  s&  to 
write  to  me.  Such  i  broken-heai  ted  letter,  telling  me 
how  a  certain  rich  landowner,  near  Lady  Longford's, 
had  proposed  to  her — she  broke  into  a  parenthe.sis,  a 
page  long,  to  assure  me  she  had  never  gi'veu  hira  t!  « 
faintest  encouragsmeut— and  hov.  everybodj  persu  ided 
her  to  accept  hira,  and  he",-  lier  father  hiujSr-if  i.^/i 
come  dovra' '+0  li'iney  to  lecture  hsr  into  subjection. 
'  But  it  is  aU  useless,'  she  said,  "  I  wiU  marry  no  one 
but  my  own  dear  love,  and,  oh,  pkafis  writs,  aad  tell 


me  what  I  am  to  do.'    Think  what  I  mnst  hava  feJt, 
Trevanard,  when  I  considered  that  the  letter  was  three 
weeks  old,  and  what  persecution  the  poor  little  soul 
might  have  had  to  suffer  ia  the  interval." 
"  'What  did  you  do  ?" 

"  Can  you  ask  me  ?  Started  off  without  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  delay,  and  got  to  Tilney  as  soon  as  the  trains 
could  carry  me.  It  was  an  abominable  cross-couBtry 
journey,  and  there  I  was  eating  my  heart  out  at  die- 
mal  junctions  for  half  the  day.  It  was  pastthre* 
o'clock  when  I  ended  my  journey  of  somethiug  less 
than  a  hundred  miles,  and  found  myself  at  a  datest- 
a'ole  little  station  called  Tilney- road,  eight  miles  from 
T'inley  Longford,  and  no  conveyance  of  any  kind  to  ba 
had.  I  did  the  distance  in  something  under  two 
hours,  and  entered  the  pa.rk  gate  just  as  the  church 
clock  hard  by  was  striking  five." 

'■  You  went  straight  to  the  house  1" 

*"  No  ;  I  didn't  want  to  bring  trouble  upon  that  poet 
child,  so  I  prowled  about  the  house  like  a  poadier, 
skirting  the  carriage  roads.  Luckily  for  me,  there  wa« 
a  right  of  way  through  the  park,  so  I  was  able  to  get 
pretty  close  to  the  house  without  attracting  anyone's 
particular  attention.  I  reflected  that,  unless  the  doc- 
tor was  still  there,  not  a  hkely  thing  for  a  man  whose 
moments  were  gold,  there  was  no  one  to  recognise  me, 
except  my  poor  pet.  As  I  approached  the  gardens,  I 
heard  laughter  and  fresh  young  voices  and  a  general 
hubbub  on  the  other  side  of  the  haw-haw  which  di- 
vided the  park  from  a  croquet  latvn.  There  was  a 
gaily-striped  marquee  on  one  side  of  the  lawa,  agr<yup 
of  people  taking  tea  under  a.  gigantic  cedar,  and  a 
double  set  of  croquet  players  disporting  on  the  level 
sward.  My  eyes  were  keen  as  a  hawk's  to  distinguish 
mydtarest  in  mauve  muslin  and  an  innocent  little 
chip  hat,  trimmed  with  daisies — I  observed  even  de< 
tails,  you  see—  busily  engaged  with  her  attendant  ca- 
valier, and  with  no  appearance  ot  being  bored  by  his 
society.  Her  fresh  young  laugh  rang  out  silver-clear 
— that  girlish  laugh  which  had  teen  one  of  her  m^my 
chatms,  tomy  mind.  'That  hardly  sounds  like  a  broken 
heart,'  I  said  to  myself." 

He  sighed  and  waited  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  theg 
resumed  in  a  harder  voice. 

'"  Well,  I  was  determined  to  form  no  judgment  from 
appearances.  And  I  could  not  stand  on  the  other  eida 
of  the  haw-haw  taking  observation  from  the  covert  of 
an  old  hawthorn  tree  for  ever,  bo  I  went  round  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  waylaid  a  ue£',t  little  Abigail,  and 
aaked  her  if  she  could  find  Miss  Blank's  maid  foi,  me. 
I  accompanied  my  question  with  a  fee,  which  insnred 
compliance,  and  my  pretty  one's  handmaiden  appeared 
presently  at  the  gate  where  I  \vas  waitmg.  She  remem- 
bered me  among  the  intimates  at  Cavendish-square, 
and  consented  to  give  her  mistress  the  note  I  scribbled 
on  a  leaf  of  my  pocketbook.  '  I  hope  I  am  not  doing 
wrong,  sir,'  she  said,  '  but  a  young  lady  in  my  mis. 

tress's  position  cannot  be  too  careful  how  sheaots  ' 

"  In  what  position  I  asked.  '  Didn't  you  know,  sir ' 
My  ycung  lady  is  to  be  marrisd  the  day  after  to-mor^ 
row.' " 

'■  That  was  a  facer  !"  esclaimed  Martin. 

'"■  It  wasn't  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear,  was  it  >  With 
that  letter  in  my  pocket  vowing  eternal  fidelity.  The 
remembrance  of  that  gay  young  laughter  was  hardly  * 
pleasant  either.  The  man  I  had  seen  on  the  croquefe 
lawn  was  a  good-looking  fellow  enough,  and  then  ona 
man  is  so  like  another  now-a-days.  A  woman  may  ba 
.constant  to  the  type  while  she  jilts  the  individual.  I 
had  written  to  my  betrothed,  asking  her  to  meet  me 
ia  the  park  at  nine  o'clock  by  a  certain  obelisk  which 
I  had  observed  on  my  v.-ay.  By  nine  she  would  ha 
free,  I  fancied,  in  that  haK  hour  of  liberty  which  the 
women  get  after  dinner,  while  the  men  are  talking 
politics  and  pretending  to  be  very  wise  about  claret." 

"  Did  she  come  '!" 

"  Yes,  poor  pretty,  shallow-hearted  being — looking 
very  sweet  in  the  moonlight,  but  tearful  and  trem- 
bling, as  if  she  thought  I  should  beat  her.  She  sobbed 
out  her  wretched  little  story.  Papa  had  been  so  kind, 
her  elder  sisters  had  badgered  her.  Poor  Reginald,  the 
lover,  had  been  so  good,  so  generous,  so  self-sacri- 
lieiiig,  and  it  had  ended  as  such  things  generally  do 
end,  I  dare  say.  She  was  to  be  married  to  him  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  '  And,  oh,  Humprey,  pray  give 
me  back  my  letter,'  she  said,  '  for  I  don't  know  what 
would  become  of  me  if  it  ever'feU  into  'Reginald's 
hands.'  " 
I       How  did  you  answer  her 

i     '  ^^■ith  uevt  r  a  word,  I  tc^rs  the  lying  letter  leto 
I  -itoms,  and  threw  them  away  m  the  summer  vs^nd.  I 
made  my  love  a  respectful  bow,  and  leit  her,  never,  I 
trpi-t  in  Gcd,  to  see  her  fair  false  face  again." 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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THE  GALLOWS  OF  GWELT- 
TOWN. 


LoDg  ago,  in  the  good  old  times  which  people  sigh 
for,  folk  werg  liuEg  for  stealicg.  Proved  guilty,  after 
&  careless  fashion,  which  would  bring  Judge  Lynch  to 
his  feet  for  the  benefit  of  the  court  were  it  practised 
now,  they  "were  strung  up  ^vithout  mercy,  and  not 
half  the  fu? s  rras  made  about  the  execution  of  a  woman 
who  had  Btolen  a  loaf  of  bread  as  would  be  made  now 
over  the  execution  of  a  wholesale  poisoner  or  the  mid- 
eight  assassin  of  women  and  children.  No  qualms  of 
oanscdenoe  were  felt,  and  aU  believed  that,  capital 
ouniehment  done  away  with,  no  one's  property  would 
DC  eafe  an  hour. 

Consequently,  •shen  Hiss  Black thwaite  lost  her  dia- 
monds, the  fact  that  any  one  might  be  suspected  was 
a  very  nervous  thought  to  her  household. 

Of  course,  llajor  Blackthwaite,  her  bi  other,  and  her 
Eriand,  Miss  Whitjnore,  who  was  on  a  visit  at  the  house, 
were  out  of  the  question  ;  but  there  were  the  servants, 
ane  at  least  quite  new  to  the  establishment  ;  and,  oddly 
snough,  every  one  of  them  had,  to  the  knowledge  of 
everyone  else,  been  in  the  room  where  the  diamonds 
were  left  between  the  moment  when  she  had  known 
them  to  be  safe  and  the  one  when  she  had  missed 
them. 

Jliss  Blackthwaite  had  come  home  from  the  county 
ball,  woefully  tired,  quite  worn  out,  for  she  was  a  de- 
licate little  creature,  who  could  not  bear  as  much 
dancing  as  some  women  can,  and  had  undressed  her- 
self in  a  hurry,  and  just  wrapped  herself  in  her 
■n/hite  pight-gown,  when  the  wind,  which  wa.s  high 
that  night,  sent  a  sharp  blast  through  a  window-frame 
not  over-tightly  set,  and  flii-ted  the  curtain  with  the 
candle.  The  consequence  was  a  conflagration  on  a 
small  scale.  Miss  Blackthwaite  rushed  out,  screaming. 
Her  brother  and  the  servants  rushed  ic  Buckets  of 
crater  were  thrown  on  the  flames,  and  lioise  enough 
made  to  shame  a  fire  company  of  the  olden  time. 
Finally 'the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  the  lady  re- 
turned to  her  pillow.  In  the  morning  her  diamonds 
were  gone. 

She  remembered  having  put  them  in  .^  certain  box 
lipon  her  dressing-table,  intending  to  close  and  lock  it 
before  retiring.  She  had  not  done  so,  for  in  her 
terror  she  had  forgotten  all  about  the  jewels  ;  and  they 
had  bean  either  lost  or  stolon. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  she  awoke,  and  her  window 
■was  wide  open.  But  it  v.-ss  too  f.ir  from  the  ground 
for  anyone  to  have  obtained  entrance  in  that  way. 
And  at  first  Major  Blackthwaite,  who  would  not 
suspect  his  sei'vants  of  dishone.sty,  declared  that 
Euth  must  hare  had  them  in  her  hand,  and  put  them 
down  somewhere,  or  that  they  had  been  thrown  upon 
the  £'j*»  i^j  Ts-si  vent.  Therefore,  search  v/as  made  in 
the  room  itself,  in  all  the  halls,  in  the  Major's  room, 
to  which  his  sister  had  first  flown  for  aid,  in  Miss 
■WMtmore's,  and,  in  fact,  everyv.-here  where  there 
■W3S  an'y  possibility  of  their  having  concealed  them- 
selves in  that  odd  fashion,  which  would  almost  con- 
rinco  one  that  ''  inanimate  objects"  could  enjoj' 
^he  anxiety  and  tribulations  of  then-  possessors,  and 
m3.1iciously  play  hide-and-seek. 

But,  in  this  case,  the  missing  objects  were  not  found 
concealed  in  any  crack  or  crevice,  or  under  any  rug,  or 
behind  any  heavy  article  of  furniture,  or  in  pocket,  or 
lining,  or  shoe.  In  fact,  after  a  careful  search  of  three 
mortal  days,  it  was  determined  that  they  were  stolen, 
and,  if  stolen,  that  one  of  the  servants  mnxt  be  the 
cnlprit.  Therefore,  Major  Blackthwaite  walked  into 
the  kitchen  v.-ith  a  very  solemn  countenance,  and  called 
his  servants  about  hire. 

Good  people,"  he  said.  "Miss  Blackthwaite  has 
lost  her  diamonds.  You  alj  know  that  we  have  made 
fair  search,  and  they  are  not  to  be  found.  They  must 
be  Btolen,  and  though  I  have  to  suspect  my  servants, 
and  ara  as  kind  a  master  ar.  |youri<now,  I  thiuk,  wh-^t 
ain  I  to  do  ?  You  must  tiii  bs  searched — evt-ry  one  of 
ycu — I  make  no  escaptiuns.  I  slvnll  send  for  ;i,  con- 
stable, and  have  the  matt<;r  inveRtigated.  I  hope  it 
vv-ill  prove  your  honesty  ;  1  sincerely°hope  it,  friends." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  when  the  major  had  done 
Bpeaim?,  and  faces  grew  dark' and  angry,  and  teeth 


were  sat,  and  eyes  tu  -n'""!  suspiciousiyiipon  each  other; 
.ind  when  the  maj'^r  Ind  left  the  kitchen,  the  wrath 
broke  into  a  storm  of  j,p!uttering  'V^'eloh. 
Indignation  reigned  ftipreme. 

'■  Cot  .'l^does  hur  think'jus  thieves  ."'yelled old  John, 
the  coachman.    "  Search  us — what  does  hur  mean  ?" 

And  the  cook  joined  in,  and  the  butler,  and  the 
housemaid  wept,  thf  littleknife-boy  blubbered.  Only 
Poter  Morgan  sat.  v.ithnut  demor:;-tration,  beside  the 
tire.  Peter  Morgan,  a  strans;(?r,  who  had  como  to  helv> 
about  the  stables,  w  ithia  the  past  three  weeks. 

'■  Tho  master  his  a  right  to  se:irf:h  us,  if  he  likes," 
he  snid,  '■  and  we  are  all  in  the  same  box,  none  wor^e 
hurt  than  the  otliev.  If  we're  honest,  why,  what  harm 
can  come  of  it !" 

And  at  that,  old  Jo":m  broke  out  furiously  : 

"  Hur  must  be  a  thief,  if  hur  don't  mind  the  name 
of  one,"  he  yelled.  -"  It  never  was  gif  to  John  be- 
fore." 

And  then  the  whole  kitchen  feU  foul  of  unhappy 
Peter  Morgan,  and  abu.^ed  him.  Before  the  quarrel 
was  doi:e  the  con.*tab!e  arrived. 

The  servants  and  their  chests  and  boxes  were 
searched,  anrl  nothing  found.  But  then  no  one  would 
have  been  fool  eii";i;^h  to  put  the  jewels  where  they 
couid  be  come  at,  after  once  stealing  them.  Suspicion 
WIS  not  lessened  by  this  fact ;  it  still  lay  heavy  upon 
the  anxious  men  and  women.  Antl  they  were  very 
wretched  under  ]t,  fn;-,  besides  the  terror  of  a  false  ao- 
cusatiou,  a  ■'  go^d  t  >iarr.::ter"  was  important  to  them 
as  a  stock  ir.  tr-de,  r.ud  one  upon  whose  honesty  rested 
a  blemish  could  scarcely  find  service  again.  Therefore, 
they  were  not  di* ;.!eote'l,  bat  rather  comforted  by  the 
newi  thwt  the  rn  ior  was  ab'outto  teal  '  the  truth  by 
Bible  and  key,  i-.id  that  they  were  all  summoned  to 
his  presence  for  i  h;;t  purpose. 

"  It  v.il\  crcir-  nut  now,"  said  old  John.  "  Better 
co;jf<s.«s  before  hur  h:is  more  trouble." 

And  ha  l'-H>Lo'l  f,  f  Peter  Morgan. 

Evei-yone  eke  looked  at  him  too,  but  they  made  no- 
thing by  that,  and,  after  such  preparations  as  were 
needful,  the  little  troop  filed  into  the  parlour,  and 
stond  before  the  mijor,  Miss  Blackthwaite,  and 'her 
friend. 

And  at  once  all  eyes  were  riveted  upon  a  thick 
Bible,  corded  about  so  as  to  bind  within  its  leaves  a 
great  iron  door  key. 

The  major  was  graver  than  before.  He  arose  and 
addrpfsf  d  the  conclave  with  an  air  that  proved  how 
much  importance  he  attached  to  the  superstitious  ce- 
ren^-ony  which  was  about  to  be  performed. 

'•  My  friends,"  he  said,  "  *e  are  now  about  to  ask 
Heaven  to  judge  us.  Befleet. — deception  is  ho  longer 
possible.  Let  the  guilty  confess  and  makerestitution, 
and  I  wiU  treat  him  leniently  :  there  is  yet  time.  I  do 
not  wish  to  resort  to  harsh  measures.'' 

But  no  one  spoke,  and  the  m.ajor  took  np  the 
Bi'ble. 

"  John-ap-John,"  he  said,  "  clear  yourself  first." 
And  the  old  man  -nalked  slowly  towards  his  mas- 
tej-. 

Holding  the  Bible  by  the  key.herepeated  the  names 
of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  called  upon 
them  t<">  witness  to  his  peifect  honesty. 

And  the  key  remained  immov  able,  and  old  John  re- 
turned to  the  corner,  angry  still,  but  feeling  that  he 
had  proved  biuiseif  entirely  above  .-  r.snicion. 

[n  turn  his  feilow  servants  fcllg-'ved.  the  women 
Viursting  into  tears  as  they  retired,  leaving  the  key 
still  unturned  'between  the  gi-e;)t  Bible  ]ea\  e.=. 

And  at  last  it  came  to  Peter  Morgan's  turn. 

Tho  man  came  came  forward  boldly  enough,  and 
took  firt;i  hold  of  the  key.  Then  he  began  to  ntter 
the  saorod  jiame*  v.-ith  which  the  assev(?ration  of  his 
iancceiice  commenced. 

Uod  the  Father,  God  the  Sun  " 

Br.t  then,  before  he  could  litter  another  word,  the 
key  turned  in  the  Bible — turned  fairly  around  before 
all  'tho.*e  eyes  which  were  riveted  upon  it,  and  the 
sacred  bocik  itself  dropped  from  Peter  iVIorgan's  hand. 

■' For  all  iliat,  I  nei'er  touched  the  diumond.';,"  he 
cried.  But  no  one  there  believed  him.  The  teat  of 
the  Bi'ole  and  key  was  considered  inliiliiblo,  and  he 
was  sent  to  prison  to  await  his  tri.il. 

It  was  proved  that,  ou  the  morning  after  the  loss  of 
the  diamonds,  Peter  pJIorgan  had  gone  over  to  the 
vithige,  wnerehis  mother  lived,  and  not  only  paid  her 
rent,  but  bought  hov  a  red  cow,  and  he  would  not  teU 
v/hence  the  money  came.  Now,  pi-esssd  upon  the 
point,  lie  declared  that  he  h^d  sold  a  silver  watch  for 
it,  but  di  !  not  like  to  say  so,  because  it  was  ah  heir- 
loom in  t!ie  familyi  having  been  given  to  his  father  by 
a  rich  ma.n  whose  servant,  he  had  been.  But  he  had 
sold  it  to  a  traveUin'g  Jjedlar,  so  that  proof  could  not 


be  given,  and  in  the  end  his  guilt  seemed  quite  ffltab» 

h=hed.  and  he  was  doomed  to  "  be  hanged  by  tha  aoci 
until  he  was  dead,"  upon  the  old  gallows  of  Gwelt- 
town,  it  being  believed  by  aJl  that,  at  the  laEt  momeat 
he  would  make  confession. 

Miss  Blackthwaite  was  much  dietressed,  but  sha  be- 
lieved that  whea  once  the  key  had  turned,  all  dpubt 
of  Peter's  guilt  vanished,  and  that  her  sympathy  was 
thrown  away. 

As  for  the  mayor,  he  would  not  have  interfered  wit.h 
the  laws  of  his  country,  had  it  been  possible,  and  Jota 
and  his  fellow-servants  thought  no  fato  too  bad  for 
j  one  who  had  cast  so  much  su.spioion  upon  them— and 
I  the  day  drew  near  on  which  he  was  io  die,  and  only 
his  poor  old  mother  came  to  the  prison  gates  to  weep, 
j  or  went  frantically  about  to  gain  speech  with  those 
v/ho  had  power  in  their  hands,  and  tell  theaj  that  he 
was  the  'oest  son  who  ever  lived,  and  to  beg  them,  on 
her  bended  knees,  to  believe  as  she  did. 

Peter  Morgan  was  to  be  huag,  and  clergymen  were 
with  him  hourly,  and  he  was  warned  against  obstinacy, 
I  but  all  in  vain.    No  confe.^sion  fell  from  his  lips.  In- 
stead, he  s',.id  something  which  seemed  blasphemy  t© 
those  who  heard  it. 

■'  I  know  the  key  turned  in  my  hand.  But  it  wasn't 
God's  doing.  Satan  had  a  hand  in  it,  for  it  told  a  lie. 
I  never  sa^v  the  diamonds." 

And  in  this  mood  the  dreadful  day  found  him. 

Peter's  old  mother  came  to  him  in  prison  that  day, 
and  their  parting  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  see;  but  stiU 
he  said,  ''I  am  innocent,"  and  when  she  was  taken 
away  and  he  marched,  with  guards  about  himj  and  hie 
hands  bound,  towards  the  awful  spot,  •sp  here  he  was 
meet  his  fate,  and  the  clergyman  whispered  : 

"Confess  the  truth,  my  son,  and  go  toHeaveo, 
washed  from  falsehood." 

He  answ  ered : 

"T  have  spoken  the  truth.  I  can  say  nothing 
more.' ' 

And  so  they  brought  him  to  tie  gallows — the  old 
gallows  of  old  Gwelt-town,  brown  with  time,  and  not 
U^o  s*-aunch  or  stout,  where  many  a  thief  and  m'jr- 
dorer  had  hungbefore.  And  a'll  the  country  were  there 
to  see — for  then  it  was  considered  a  wholesome  sight 
for  the  populace — and  reserved  seats  were  cot  sold  fco 
a  few  curiotis  for  spicy  horrors. 

Men  and  women,  and  e^  en  children,  stand  up  at  th* 
gallows,  and  gaze  at  the  figure  mounting  it. 

Peter  Morgan  saw  them,  and  grew  hot  with  shame. 
To  die  such  a  death,  before  so  many,  was  worse  thaa 
merely  leaving  the  •n  orld,  which  had  been  bright  tr> 
him  in  his  youth  and  strength,  and  where  his  old 
mother  would  starve,  deserted  by  him. 

Tears  came  into  his  eyes — for  the  first  time  he 
trembled,  and  the  clergyman,  seeing  it,  exhorted  him 
once  more  to  tell  where  the  diamonds  were,  and  con- 
fess his  guilt. 

But  Peter  Morgan  turned  from  him,  and  toward  the 
faces  lifted  up  expectant  of  his  death  struggles.  From 
time  immemorial  a  last  dying  speech  has  been  per- 
mitted to  those  doomed  to  execution.  And,  knowing 
this,  he  spoke  — 

'■'  Friends — I  stand  here  a  dying  man — and  I  die  in- 
nocent. God  hears  me,  and  His  Son.  L'?t  it  be  a 
warning  to  all.  The  test  of  the  Bible  and  key  is  a 
cheat.  It  was  tried,  and  found  me  guilty.  I  sever 
touched  the  diamonds.  I  know  no  more  of  them  than 
t'be  youngest  baby  here.    I  die  murdered." 

Then  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  exeeutioner  aad  th* 
clergyman — and  the  black  cap  was  drawn  over  bis 
eyes,  and  a  prayer  was  said,  the  signal  given,  and  the 
drop  fell. 

Then  occurred  what  seemed  a  mischance.  The  gallows 
of  Gwelt-town  was  old  and  mucLj  decayed  the  vi-  tisj;, 
a  heavy  man.  As  he  swung  o8"  something  gave 
Instead  of  being  properly  hung,  Peter  Morgan  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground,  siuuned  and  bleeding,  with  bits 
of  rotten  wood  and  rope  and  loosened  nails  scattered 
over  him.  The  fragments  of  a  bird's  nest — two  yonng 
birds,  above  whom  the  mother  bird  screamed  and 
fluttered,  and  Miss  Blackthwaite's  diamonds  I  M  the 
top  of  the  (lid  gidlows,  as  .",11  Gwelt-town  knew,  had 
been  Ic  r  years  a  magpie's  nest,  ami  the  mother  "i  h-d 
had  often  picked  crumbs  from  the  sill  of  Miss  Biaok- 
thwaithe's  window.  On  that  morning,  when  she  lay 
asleep  with  her  window  open,  the  bird,  affiicted,  like 
all  its  race,  with  what  is  delicately  called  Idfptomania, 
had  helped  herself  to  the  diamonds.  The  magpie  was 
the  thief,  not  poor  Peter  Mc-rgan,  whom  they  pickeij 
up  alive,  and  carried  home  in  triumph. 

Some  people  v.-et  e  a  little  dissuppointsd.  'but  there 
was  no  banging  in  Gwelt-town  that  day.  The  major 
and  hij  sister,  of  course,  made  what  reparation  lay  iTi 
their  power — and  Peter  Morgan  started  in  life  in  th« 
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Traj  that  bast  pleased  him — and  cia  motiier  kneTr  po' 
Tert  y  ao  longer. 

In  course  of  time  they  gr«~  ricji.  cLi  to-day  the 
Hvrgtxs  o£  G-rrelt-town  ride  ia  their  uiiriage,  and 
Bpon  its  panels  you  may  see  their  coat  of  arms. 

A  magpie  witha  nei^kiaca  in  its  beak,  and  the  motto  . 
"  Hope,  e+en  under  the  galioTrs," 


BISMAUCK'S  DAUGHTER. 
In  £,  mimber  of  the  Hocrsen  Courier  of  Berlin,  a 
paX->^r  whose  title  may  be  presumed  to  indicate  its 
financial,  solid,  matter-of-fact,  and  trustworthy  cha- 
racter, there  is  an  incident  relatedof  Prince^ismarck's 
domestic  life  which,  if  tnie,  is  fairly  interesting.  Most 
paople  who  read  the  newspapers  have  heard  somewhat 
«f  the  great  ChaiiceUor's  daughter.  The  young  Jady, 
though  nut  beautifid,  isamiabie  and  accomplished,  and 
accustomed  to  the  homage  of  the  high  society  in  which 
she  moves.  Vt'ith  her  father  she  has  been  a  great 
favourite  ever  since  she  grew  up.  When  in  Berlin,  he 
has  been  wont  to  spend  with  her  whatever  leisure  mo- 
ments he  could  snatch  from  his  laborioiw  occupr.tions, 
and  in  the  country  his  idle  hours  h;ive  been  usually 
passed  in  her  society.  The  Prince  observed  with  con- 
cern that  his  daughter  repelled  all  j>ropo.sals  of  marriage 
made  to  her.  Though  wooed  by '  the  most  eligible 
suitors,  among  the  heirs  of  the  richest  families,  mem- 
bers of  the  most  ancient  nobility,  gentlemen  filling  the 
highest  ofEcial  positions,  even  a  prince— the  young 
lauy  declined  them  alL  After  brooding  for  a  long 
ame  over  the  possible  reasons  of  his  daughter's  con- 
iuat,  the  Chancellor,  believing  at  last  that  Le 
lad  fathomed  the  secret  of  her  severity, 
ipsned  his  heart  to  her  on  the  subject. 
He  told  her  he  felt  sure  that  she  must  have  become 
profoundly  attached  to  some  person  inferior  to  herself 
in  position  and  wealth.  He  then  begged  her  to  men- 
tion tho  name  of  the  man  t(>  whom  she  had.  given  her 
hc.-\Tt,  as  he,  her  father,  was  rich  enough  and  powerful 
enough  to  change  the  conditions  which  might  seem  to 
randejT  her  lover  an  inehgible  match.  V\'ith  flowing 
tears  the  young  lady  confessed  that  she  did  cherish 
sach  an  afiection  as  her  father  suspected,  an  afi'ection 
that  was  returned,  but  that  her  lover  wasja  simple 
lieutenant  in  the  army.  The  next  day  the  lieutenant 
appeared  in  the  presence  of  the  father.  The  Chan- 
cellor hardly  gave  him  time  to  speak  Liefore  saying,  "  I 
know  why  it  .seems  to  you  impossible  to  become  my 
son-in-lav/  ;  notv.-ith.stsinding  the  difierence  of  social 
position  your  wish  shall  be  accomplishes.  Though  1 
do  not  know  you,  the  love  of  my  daughter  is  to  me 
sufficient  guarantee  of  your  worth."  But  instead  of 
the  joyful  thanks  which  the  Prince  np.turally  es- 
pci-ted,  he  received  a  reply  of  the  followiug  tenor  : — 
•'  I  tht.nk  you  f^r  vour  infinite  goodness,  but  this 
union  is  impossible.  I  belong  to  an  old  Catholic  fa- 
mily. I  cannot  take  home  as  my  wife  the  daxighterof 
him  whom  my  family  regard  as  an  enemy  of  the 
Church,  whom  1  myself  am  almost  compelled  to  look 
apon  as  such."  The  officer  then  sadly  took  his  depar- 
ture, ieavingthe  ChanccUorutterly  confounded, whohad 
little  anticipated  such  a  rejection  of  his  condescen- 
sion. Having  summoned  his  daughter,  the  Chancellor 
i«ld  her  tluit  the  olr.cer  wholly  refused  her  hand,  and 
th-t  she  must  forget  him.  The  daughter,  becoming 
paler  than  ever,  replied — '■  He  is  too  honourable  to 
deny  his  religious  faith.  I  w  ill  nut  ask  of  him  such  a 
lacrifice,  and  if  he  desires  it,  I — less  believing  than  he 
—will  adopt  his  religion,  to  render  our  marriage  pos- 
iible."  The  father  saw  his  child  become  more  incon- 
jolable  from  day  to  day,  and  at  length  he  v/as  thrown 
mto  a  state  of  fearful  excitement,  which  was  not  with- 
out coase».iuences.  So  things  stand  at  present.  As 
ttlrep.dy  remarked,  if  this  story-  is  true,  it  is  fairly  in- 
teresting. We  now  add  that  if  it  is  false,  it  is  .still  not 
srithout  interest,  as  an  illustration  of  the  feeling  which 
attends  the  conflict  between  Chuich  and  State  in  Ger- 
many, and  as  a  sp'ecimen  of  the  gossip  to  which  Bis- 
marck's illness  has  given  origin. 


Ere.ucj.'lST.— Ei'Ps's Cocoa.— ui:\tEi  ll.4.>"dCo:.[forting 
— "  By  a  tliojough  knowledge  oi  the  ratural  laws  which 
govern  the  operatiyns  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
caretul  application  of  the  toe  properties  of  vreli-selec'ted 
cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  prorided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  sa  ve  n.s  many  heavy 
doctoi-i'  bills."— Ci<.%'!  Seri'.'ce  (Jazatte.  MadQ  simply  witli 
Boiling  Water  or  iliifc.  .Sold  by  Grocers  in  packets  onlv, 
iabelled— "  J.iMES  Epf  s  awd  Co.,  Homt  oDathic  Chsmist's 
I--',  Tbieadneedle-street,  and  170  Piccadilly  ■  Works,  Euston- 
London. 

MaM'kacxvre  of  Coco.\. — "We  will  now  give  an  account 
V-;  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co. ,  manu. 
lactorers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  tb'e  Eu^ton- 
nco^ London.  ' — ^See  Article  in  Censstli'e  Uovitiholi  ihiide. 


THE  SUICIDE. 

Woe  !  vTO®  i  woe  ! 

Wailed  the  wind  thro  the  bridge's  picis, 
^■d  drop  by  drop  on  the  Thames  broad  brii^t 

Fiill  a  vreary  v.  oaian's  leai^. 

fair  '  fail  I  fair  ' 

But  seared  with  sorrow  .i  burning  br.ind, 
3iear  tho  city's  wealtii,  and  crowds,  and  din. 

She  stcod  as  the  wretched  stand 

Alone  !  aloi:e  !  alone  ! 

in  her  frcarfed  aii^'uis'n  and  ftai', 
While  the  waters  stiiiUul  and  called  her  down, 

So  one  bat  tho  Tempter  near. 

Life  !  life  !  L'fe  ! 

He  fiendishly  hissed  in  her  ear, 
"  What  does  it  offer  you  V  Shame  and  scorn, 

Or  starvation  and  dejpair  !" 

Death  !  death  !  dor.ili  ! 

She  cried  out  in  lier  anguish  wild, 
"  I  long  for  your  colQ,  your  last  embrace, 

Tate  me,  your  suffering  child  !" 

Come  I  ccme  !  come  ! 

Called  the  rippling  ivaves  from  the  shore, 
The  voic-e  lisped  sv,-eet  ia  iiur  frenzied  car— 

A  plunge— earth's  troubles  are  o'er. 

Dead  !  dead  !  dead ! 

Floatin;;  slow  dov.  n  the  ThaTnes'  tide, 
Despairing;  t'a.it  ni;',n  had  refused  her  help, 

forgetting  her  Cod  and  guid*. 

Lost  I  lost.!  lost  I 

Near  the  great  city's  wealth  and  din ; 
Great  God  !  of  all  that  lived  there  in  wealth. 

Was  there  none  to  take  her  in  I 

Curst  I  cnret  1  curst  ! 

In  the  dcptlft  of  each  noble  heart. 
The  one  who  in  this  drama  of  life 

Has  acted  the  devil's  part. 


PROFITABLE  UTILISATION  OF  SEWAGE. 
A  few  years  ago  we  remember  reading  in  a  Border 
paper  that  a  Burgh  Commissioner  of  Galashiels  justi' 
fied  a  proposal  to  empty  street  sweepings  in'to  the  river 
from  which  that  thriving  seat  of  the  Tweed  trade  takes 
its  name,  with  the  pithy,  though  on  the  face  of  it  pa- 
radoxical, argument,  "Dash  it,  laon,  it's  clean  dirt." 
Not  only  to  make  dirt  of  the  street  clean,  but  a  useful 
na!).t«(J»ajj  ?ind  above  all  a  deodoriser  which  will  render 
town  sewage  of  the  filthiest  descj-iption  a  portable  and 
marketable  commodity,  and  that  ..in  proiitable  terms, 
is  the  problem  which  the  Uciverssl  Charcoal  and 
Sewage  Company  liave  solved,  and  are  daily  working 
out  in  practice  at  the  Town's  Yard,  in  Wilburn-street, 
Salford.  At  a  first  glance,  the  promiscuous  and  often 
unsavoury  sweepings  o£  the  ."Streets  constitute  rn  ut- 
terly useless  and  objectionable  comp..iar)d,  unSt  even 
to  'oe  trodden  under  foot  of  men,  and  useless  even  in 
a  dungbeap,  since  the  maiuire  it  contains  is  so  over- 
balanced by  oiher  matters  which  aie  of  no  account 
when  sjiread  upon  the  laud,  that  it  diminishes  the 
value  of  any  substance  with  which  it  is  mixed.  The 
company  which,  under  contract  with  the  S-ilforsl  Corpo- 
ration, has  est,'\blisheil  its  maaiiinery  in  the  yard  in 
Wilburn-street,  cheerfully  j'ays  n.ir  ic  a  shilling  a  ton, 
and  converts  it  into  a  fine  charcoal,  which  is  saleable 
at  20s.  ■  The  process  of  carbonisation  adopted  is  very 
simple,  and  is  the  perfection  of  utilising  proces-ses. 
The  street  3weepin,gs  as  they  are  carted  into  the  Vi-'rd 
are  conveyed  to  the  machinery  without  ot'uer  prepara- 
tion than  a  process  of  riddling,  which  is  required  to 
keep  out  small  stones  and  other  grit.  .It  is  thep  fed 
into  a  large  popper,  through  v/hich  it  passes  intto  the 
carbonising  cylinders.  The  upper  cylinder  is  not  di- 
rectly heated^rom  the  furnace,  but  bj-  the  escape  heat 
from  the  lower  cylinder,  whicli  is  placed  immediately 
over  the  flue.  The  heat  applied  to  it  is,  however, 
very  considerable  ;  and  by  the  time  the  street  i-efuse 
has  been  forced  by  the  slow  revolutions  oi  an  archi- 
medean  screw  to  the  lower  end  of  the  chamber  it 
has  become  pulverised,  and  heated  to  a  very  high  ex- 
tent. It  then  passes  through  the  lower  cylinder,  and 
by  the  time  it  reaches  t"ne  furnace  mouth  it  is  coiq- 
pletely  carbonised.  The  gases  evolved  from  the  ma- 
terial as  it  passes  through  the  furnace  ai'e  caught  and 
fed  into  the  fuanaee,  the  heat  of  which  they  materially 
au.gment.  It  is  then  passed  through  a  voluted  cooler, 
and  withdrawn  at  will.  As  .delivered  from  the  car- 
boniier,  the  street  sweepings  have  become  a  finely- 
divided  charcoal,  containin.s;  about  20  per  cent,  of  pure 
carbon,  and  is  especially  useful  for  deodoisicg,  filtra- 
tion, or  agriculiiural  pnrposes.  One  pair  of  cylinders 
will  prc'duce  on  an  average  iivm  5iJ  to  GU  tons  of  the 
i  chartoal  per  veek.  In  the  meancime  only-  one  yi.iv 
I  of  cylinders  are  at  work  in  Salford,  so  that  the  es.- 


I  penss  of  production  is  esceptionally  heavy,  and  the 
I  work  of  dealing  with  the  entire  sweepings  of  the  bo^ 
I  rough  cannot  be  overtaken.  The  immediate  purpcsa 
i  to^  which  the  charcoal  which  has  thus  been  produced 
I  is  oppiKed  in  Salford  is  especially  intsrcstiDg  from  v, 
i  sanitary  point  of  view,  though  commercially  also  it  is 
I  ttted  to  command  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers.  It 
may  faiily  be  said  that  the  great  manure  yards  on  the 
,  b:,nks  of  the  Irwell  between  Ordsal  Lane  station  and 
Wc»tei-Lcrcet  ai'e  an  eyesore  and  a  nuisance  disgraceful 
alike  to  Manchester  and  Salford.  Thousands  of  tona 
of  manure  lie  rotting  in  the  sun,  emitting  ,  odours 
which  are  intolerable,  and  unmistakably  a  fl'uitfuJ 
soi.irce  of  malaria.  From  time  to  time  these  unsavoury 
heaps  are  turned  over,  as  orders  come  in  frota  the 
(.'!he.shire  farmers,  arid  heavy  loads  are  shot  into  canal 
barges,  to  be  transported  to  the  country.  The  process 
I  is  too  horrible  to  be  dascriljed  or  imagined.  Tne  me- 
i  thod  now  in  use  in  the  Salf.urd  Town's  Yard  Lj  per- 
fectly cleanly,  is  free  from  offensive  smell,  and  the  pro- 
duct is  so  inodorous  and  portable  that  it  is  packed  intc 
sacks  like  a  load  of  grain,  and  may-  be  transported  by 
railway  to  the  furthest  corner  of  the  kingdom,  in  tha 
hottest  weather,  without  oli'ence.  The  charcoal  ob- 
tiiined  by  the  jjroce.^s  we  have  de.scribed  is  simply 
mixed  with  nightsoil,  which  it  instantly  deodorises 
and  disinfects  without  destroying  its  manu^ 
rial  value.  The  nightsoil  is  poured  mto-  hol- 
1  lows  or  trenches  ma.le  in  the  charcoal,  .As 
I  mass  is  mixed  together,  and  after  being  dried  and 
sifted  to  exclude  useless  rubbish,  it  is  read}'  for'the 
market,  and  now  commands  a  selling  price  of  2os.  per 
ton.  Being  primarily  interested  in  the  prevention  cf 
nuieance,  we' can  see  at  once  that  if  this  plan  were  car- 
ried out  on  a  large  scale  the  accumulation  of  fetid 
matter  in  the  town's  yards  would  be  inexcusable.  The 
product  vi  epx-h  day's  scavenging  might  be  deodorised 
and  turned  into  a  safe  and  marketable  commodity  as 
it  is  brought  into  the  yard,  and  the  nuisance  of  street 
cleaning  reduced  to  a  minimum.  But  the  sy,stem  may 
be  carried  much  further.  Fine  charcoal,  cheaply 
r-.ioduced  as  it  is  by  this  process,  is  Cue  most  effaetive 
kuown  deodoriser,  and  applied  to  the  dry  earth  closet 
system,  as  it  might  i-eadily  be,  the  work  of  scaveng- 
ing would  be  very  much  lightened.  We  have  seen  &b, 
bright  and  lively,  swimming  in  Manchester  aewage 
which  had  passed  through  the  charcoal  filter.  It  seems 
pMctieable,  therefore,  by  an  extensive  application  of 
the  procei.s,  absolutely  to  j'revent  ercretia  of  any  tind 
pa.^sing  into  the  sewers  or  rivers,  or  into  the  earth,  in 
any  noxious  form  whatever.  The  public  advantage 
which  would  thus  be  gained  in  densely-populated 
communifie.s,  such  as  we- have  in  Lancashire,  is  'im- 
measurable. The  rate-payingpor.tiiinof  thepublic  would 
gitiu  in  anotherdirection,  inasmuch  as  that  which  isnovi 
theImostexpen.sive  department  of  citymanagement  might 
be  madeat  least  to  pay  .ir-iovra  expenses.if  it  should  n<jt 
turn  out  to  be  an  absolute  source  of  profit.  At  ppe;3ent 
the  Manchester  Corporation  derives  a  considerable  pro- 
fit from  the  gasworks,  and  tho  waterworks'  committ*ie 
promises,  at  no  distant  time,  to  swell  the  revenues  of 
thf^  cdty  by  large  returns.  But,  despite  of  all  that  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  b-'i'-piin-makiii.j:  with  farmers, 
the  work  'of  the  nuii.'!..-o  committee  remai-is  u 
grievous  'ijurden  upon  the  ratepa3-ers.  The  expense  of 
collecting  the  town's  refuse  is,  we  beheve,  about 
£30,000  a  year.  It  would  .be  indeed  a  welcome  re- 
Uef  to  the  rates  if  Z'.-lr.  Muirhead's  committes  oould 
adopt  a  plan  whic'a  bids  fair  to  enable  it  to  pay  its 
way,  to  say  nothing  of  obviating  constant  and  inevi- 
taijie  collisions  with  the  hcLdth  committee  upon  the 
subject  of  what,  we  say  advinedly,  is  the  greatest 
nuis.ance  in  Manchester — the  to.va's  yard  inr 'V\'ater- 
strest. 


Ti^AGEDy  I»  Paris. — Goliynani  reports  a  double 
suicide  at  No.  38  Rue  BeUefond.  A  man  ard  woman 
had  taken  a  chamber  there  for  a  few  days,  tho  former 
repreEentin.g  himself  as  a  commercial  traveller,  and 
saying  that  his  ■wife  accompanied  him  on  his  jovrneys. 
After  they  had  resided  there  three  or  four  days,, 
making  themselves  very  agreeable  with  the  people  in 
the  house,  the  ff.ct  was  noticed  that  they  had  not  been 
seen  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  as  the  smell  of  burning 
charcoal  escaped  from  their  room,  the  landlord  had 
the  door  open.  The  pair  were  found  lying  on  the  bed 
dressed,  with  only  their  boots  off,  and  quite  dead.  They 
had  dragged  the  grate  from  its  place,  and  put  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  and  lighted  a  fire  in  it.  On  an  in- 
vestigation the  woman  was  discovered  to  be  Madame 
Lemonnier,  of  49  Rue  ."Montmorency,  and  the  man  M. 
Benoist,  2:3  Rue  Vielle  du  Temple,'  both  married,  and 
both  iuid  quitted  their  families  to  end  'their  lives  ia 
the  manner  described. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[Jans  27,  1874. 


DID  KE  LOVE  HER? 


ETsrybcdj  spoke  vi  Vefe  Clark  a?  a  tTild  boy,  and 
Biauj  believed  that  he  was  tbcrouglilT  bad  and 

_>.abel  Vane  did  notjconcur  in  this  opitiiun.  To  her 
young  fancy  he  was  a  veritable  saint — the  best  of  all 
living  youths,  and  she  loved  him  devotedly  and  well, 
ilveu  wl^en  Vere  was  expelled  from  college  in  hi.? 
jonior  years,  and  sent  home  with  disgrace  branded 
upon  lus  name  and  house,  when  his  father  and  mother 
turned  their  backs  upon  him  and  refused  him  ad- 
mittance to  the  family  circle,  she  clung  to  him  with 
tvoman's  blind  idolatry,  and  would  not  believe  but 
that  he  was  innocent  and  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy. 

Even  the  old  neighbours  and  friends  and  the  old 
playmates  of  childhood  gave  him  the  cold  shoulder, 
and  there  was  but  one  who  smiled  upon  him — Mabel. 

To  her  he  went  in  ^^this  new  affliction,  and  she  re- 
ceived him  with  opea  armi  and  kind  and  consoHng^ 
words. 

Mabei  had  been  his  favourite  since  the  day  he  bore 
her  in  his  arms,  and  she  a  "  wee  mite  "  of  a  thing  six 
months  old.  But  she  had  never  given  him  sign  or 
token  since  she  had  blossomed  into  womanhood  to 
lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  beloved  by  one 
so  pure  and  good. 

Sow  he  knew  it,  and  he  said  to  her  ; 
"  ilabel,  I  am  glad  that  this  trouble  has  fallen  upon 
me,  for  1  now  know  something  that  mstkes  me  very 
happy.    Can  you  guess  what  it  is  ">" 

ahe  hung  her  head,  blushingly,  and  he  continued  ■ 
It  ia  that  you  love  me,  and  I  have  wanted  to  know 
it  so  much  for  very  many  months,  2*Iabel.    You  dx> 
not  think  me  gniity  ■' ' 

"  25o,'"  was  her  lirm,  confiding  response.    "  I  know 
that  you  hav.e  been  wild  and  imprudent,  dear-  Vere  ; 
but  you  have  never  done  anything  mean  or  wrong." 
"  Thank  you  for  this  confidanoe."  be  answered, 
A  tear  trembled  in  his  eye,  and  he  drew  the  beauti- 
tif ul  girl  to  his  breast,  and  kissed  her  gently,  tenderly. 

"This  conSdenct^,"  he  continued,  "nerves  me.  I 
shall  do  better  now,  I\Iabel.  If  you  had  gone  back  on 
me,  I  should  have  werjt  to  the  dogs  fast  enough.  For 
your  sake,  for  my  own,  I  shall  be  wild  no  more.  No 
old-fashioned  clock  shall  ba  more  steady  than  I.  Fare- 
well. Mabel,  and  may  the  sweet  angels  bless  you. 
Think  of  me,  darling  ;  be  true  to  me,  and  all  will  come 
out  well  in  the  end." 

He  left  her,  and  Mabel  returned  home,  happier  than 
she  had  ever  been  in  hsr  life  before. 

Tere  Clark's  father  was  very  wealthy,  and  his 
family  more  haughty  than  the  aristocrats  who  visited 
there  during  the  hot  summer  months.  Their  dresses, 
ind  jewels,  and  ways,  had  often  caused  Mabel  to  stare 
at  them  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and  terror. 

Mabel's  father  was  poor  and  unfortunate — one  of 
the  poorest  of  Mr.  Clark's  tenants,  and  entirely  beneath 
the  notice,  he  or  his  family,  of  those  whom  he  served. 

All  but  Vere  and  Mabel.  They  had  been  warm 
fcieods  from  infancy,  but  all  unknown  to  Madame 
Clark,  Vere's  haughty  mother. 

As  much  e.s  Mabel  loved  and  admired  the  handsome 
Tore,  she  had  never  thought  of  him  as  more  than  the 
lover— never  dreamed  of  him  in  connection  with  that 
other  nearer  and  more  blessed  tie.  She  knew  how  im- 
possible it  would  be  for  them  to  many,  bscause  of  his 
family  and  their  cruel  pride. 

But  now  that  a  broad  gulf  lay  between  her  idol  and 
kis  parents,  she  knew  that  she  could  pass  over  to  him, 
and  beconie  all  his  own.  He  had  not  asked  her  to 
oome  in  so  many  words,  but  she  knew  that  he  meant 
it ;  and  from  that  day  she  looked  upon  herself  as  Vere 
Clark's  betrothed  wife. 

Days  passed  rapidly,  hut  she  saw  no  more  of  ,her 
lover,  though  wondering  much  at  his  absence.  She 
did  not  know  that  he  had  gone  to  the  "  far  we.5t,"  to 
make  a  man  of  himself,  and  to  win  fame  and  fortunes 
that  he  might  lay  them  at  her  feet.  No  one  knew' it. 
He  had  kept  his  purpose  and  destination  a  secret.  « 

In  a  month  or  two  she  went  to  the  great  house  as  a 
menial,  her  father's  affairs  becoming  so  bad  that  she 
felt  called  upon  to  do  something  to  help  him  out  of 
poverty.  She  found  her  fellow-servants  discussing  the 
probable  whereabouts  of  poor  Vere,  and  learned  ihat 
his  parents  had  repented  themselves  of  the  widkedness 
they  had  dpne  him  id  driving  him  from  their  door, 
and  were  secretly  trying  to  find  him. 


Then  Mabel  wished  that  she  had  hw  addrsio  .io  that 
she  might  *end  him  the  good  news,  forgetting  that 
his  reconciliation  with  them  was  the  death-knell  to  the 
hopes  that  caused  her  heart  to  beat  so  happily.  But 
a  remembrance  oi  this,  fact  would  have  made  no  differ- 
enr  e.    She  would  have  done  her  duty  all  the  same. 

Tv,o  years  rolled  away,  and  no  v.ord  came  from  the 
truant,  ijrilliant  b^y,  who  had  been  e.<ipelled  from  col- 
lege in  disgrace. 

One  morning  Mr.  Clark  lerolvrd  a  letter,  the  hand- 
writing of  which  wasjnot  familiar  to  his  eye.  It  wa.-s  the 
eoTifes.sion  of  a  fellow-student,  who  was  jealous  of 
_\  oung  Vere  Clark.  Hi^  wa.s  the  hand  which  had  stolen 
the  watch,  and  sooi-yted  it  in  hU  rival's  tmnk. 

No  one  was  more  rejoiced  over  this  proof  of  Vere's 
innocence  than  Mabel,  who  was  now  daily  wondering 
why  her  lover  did  not  send  her  some  word,  telling  her 
how  he  prospered,  and  that  she  was  as  dear  to  him  as 
of  old.  But  Mabsl  knew  that  it  was  .so — that  if  Vere 
Cldik  was  liWng,  she  alone  filled  his  heart,  and  made 
him  gl:id  with  the  fulness  of  joy.  She  could  not 
thick  of  him  as  fake  to  the  old  pvofessi^ns,  which  had 
kept  her  heart  young  and  happy  for  more  than  two 
year.5. 

That  same  day  brought  Mabel  a  letter.  She  found 
it  at  her  father's,  when  she  runs  over  to  tell  him  the 
news  in  the  ev^jimg.  It  was  from  a  cousin.  The 
greater  part  of  it  was  uninteresting,  but  its  close 
swept  every  vestige  ot»colour  from  her  cheeks,  it 
read  : 

You  rememtCT,  ilabel,  tbe  boy  called  Vere  Clark,  v.lio 
used  to  tease  us  so  terribly  v.  hen  v,  e  were  little  girh.  He 
was  vei y  handson:e.  Where  is  he  now  !  I  ask,  for  the  rea- 
son that  there  is  now  a  young  raan  in  Des  Moines  by  the 
same  name,  v.ho  looks,  as  I  thiuk,  Vere  does.  He  is  a 
lawyer,  has  bijn  vtiy  sucoessial,  brilliant.  He  ii  very  popular 
with  the  lacUes,  acd  it  is  said  he  will  marry  Miss  Aller,  the 
heiress,  tliis  wiotei.  is  he  our  old  Tere  i  I'eli  me,  and  if 
he  is,  I  shall  scrape  an  acquaintance,  on  the  csedit  oi  old 
tiiaes 

AfT?r  that  I\Iabel  failed  in  health,  and  the  roses  left 
her  cheeks, 

There  was  a  terrible  drsnd  &t  hej-  heart  ;  but  she 
could  not  bring  herself  ^  say  she  had  lo.st  faith  in  her 
lover.  She  tried  hard  to  believe  that  she  was  his 
Mabel  now  as  before.  But  it  looked  as  if  it  was 
not  so. 

The  nest  morning  she  showed  Mr.  Clark  her  letter, 
and  that  gentleman  immediately  betook  himself  to  Des 
Moines. 

When  he  returned,  Mabel  had  left  his  household, 
and  with  her  father  had  emigrated. 

The  route  of  the  travellers  led  them  through  Das 
Moines,  and  it  was  dusk  when  they  rolled  into  the 
city. 

.Mabel  leaned  out  of  the  railway  window. 
"Why  did  she  tremble  so,  and  why  was  her  head  so 
quickly  drawn  within 

A  few  words  will  explain. 

Vere  Clark  was  standing  upon  the  platform,  •  and 
upon  his  arm  leaned  a  tall,  queenly  creature,  richly 
diessed,  proud,  and  intellectual. 

"  Mi,=s  Aller,"  thought  Mabel,  as  she  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands,#fearful  that  her  old  lover  had  seen 
her. 

"  I  shall  never  see  him  again."  she  cried.  "  Oh, 
Vere  !  how  could  you  be  so  false  ?" 

The  train  just  then  started,  and  Mabel  thou,ght  that 
Vere  Clark  had  passed  out  of  life  for  ever.  She  even 
glanced  out  of  the  window  for  the  last  look,  but  he 
was  gone,  and  the  beautiful  woman  with  hiip,  whom 
he  was  to  wed.  Our  little  heroine  arose,  and  went  to 
the  other  end  of  the  car,  and  sat  down  by  herself, 
where  her  father  could  not  hear  her  sobs. 

Suddenly  she  filt  r.n  arm  encircling  her  waist,  and 
looking  up,  she  saw  that  Vere  was  sitting  by  her,  hi.^ 
face  lit  with  an  expression  of  love  and  happiness  that 
was  beautiful  to  behold.  • 

Explanations  followed.  Miss  Aller  was  his  cousin, 
and  knew  of  his  penchaht  for  Mabel.  She  had  accom- 
panied him  to  the  station,  knowing  that  his  journey 
east  was  for  this  same  Mabel,  whom  he  loved. 

It  so  happened  that  Vsre  had  caught  sight  of 
Mabel,  lust  as  she  drew  her  bead  through  the  window, 
and  he  had  only  time  enough  to  enter  the  train  as  it 
swept  swiftly  from  the  building. 

itiabel  soon  learned  that  the  parent  and  son  were 
reconciled,  and  that  consent  had  been  obtained  to 
their  marriage. 

Need  we  say  more  ? 

Enghsh  sparrov>-3  are  about  to  be  introduced  into 
Nova  Scotia. 

Escter  Eros.'  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  iOd.  psr  lb.,  is  a 
combination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  acd  contains  all 
that  is  requisite  to  auke  Tea  perfect.  7  South  GreatCreorfje's' 
ItToet.  Dublin. 


DEAL  KINDLY  WITH  TEE  AOED  QNii. 

Deal  kindly  with  the  aged  onea. 

Give  tb*m  thy  tenders  it  care, 
And  though  they  sometimes  freifol  fee. 

With  pariencf  "j-.Ttst  forvsar. 
The  iines  nf  an^u'ih,  grief,  and  pais, 
,  Deep  v.diten  ou  tlitlr  brow, 
iell  o£  the  days  when  storms  beat  hard ; 

Uh,  do  not  grieve  tbera  now. 

Deal  kindly  with  th^  ajicl  ones, 

Let  them  not  .-sigii  or  pine. 
With  no  soft  voii  e  to  sooth  them  on 

Through  this  life's  la:t  decline, 
A,i  rain-drops,  failin?:  froui  above. 

Gladden  the  fra;.;rant  bowers, 
So  kind  word!?  sprinkled  round  their  heaits 

Brighten  their  lonely  hours. 


CONTINENTAL  AEMIES  AND  FORTS.  . 
The  Colo'jne  Gazette  of  June  W  intimates  that  it 
must  be  looked  upon  as  an  unquestionable  recognit'on 
of  the  value  of  the  German  military  organizauon  that 
it  has  been  almost  the  bnly  pattern  after  which  new 
military  changes  have  been  made  in  the  different  lands 
— among  which  may  be  named  France  and  Russ  a. 
While  the  new  French  military  constitution  ie  nearly 
a  complete  imitation  of  the.German,  there  were  in.  the 
case  of  the  Russian  movement  local  peculiarities  which 
made  such  an  imitation  in  many  parts  impossible.  The 
main  features  of  the  Russian  system  are  these  : — The 
obligation  to  serve  is  general  for  the  Russian  popula- 
tion able  to  beax  arms.    Substitution  is  ptrmitted  ia 
the  case  of  voting  men  upon  whom  the  lot  has  not 
fallen,  and  v,  ho  may  serve  instead  cf  the  cezt  mem- 
bers of  their  family  upon  whom  the  lot  nay  have  fallen. 
Those  v.ho  are  f i  eed  from  active  service  by  the  lot 
enter  from  their 'ilst  to  41st  y«;5.r  into  the  Apalt- 
schenie  or  Landsturm.    The  active  service  i'i  for  siz, 
the  reserve  for  seven  years.  Young  people  of  superior 
education  havethe  right  of  doing  the:rtimeof  .ssi~ice(ac- 
cording  to  their  amount  of  culture)  in  from  tares  ' 
si3.month.?.twoand  fduryaars.  Freedomfromseivicers 
secured  only  after  1,t  years  of  age  by  htiviag  passed 
the  number  of  years  required  in  the  army,  or  from 
being  freed  by  lot  from  the  obligation.    The  Cologr.t 
Gazette  suggests  that  such  an  arrangement  might  be  of 
advantage  in  Germany,  where  emigration  i;  goicg  on 
so  rapidly.    Points  of  difference  between  the  Russian 
and.  German  plans  are— (1)  that  the  time  of  service  in 
tge  former  is  about  twice  as  long,  which  prevents  so 
manv  men  comparatively  from  being  enroUeu  as  in  the  • 
German  army  ;  (2)  three  years  longer  iathe  reserves  : 
(3;  various  exceptions  from  service.    The  Prussian  is- 
stitution  of  Er-^atz  (reserves)  is  made  up  for  by  thos* 
who|[are.forthe  time  not  taken  being  in  the  first  placi 
handed  over  to  Ihe  reserve  army.     Carrying  on_  ths 
service  to  41  in  the  Landsturn  was  int.jnded  largely  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  army,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  Russian  ai-my  wiU  soon  gain  an  ascendency 
over  the  German.     The  new  fortification  system  of 
France  commenced  this  spring.    A  beginning  has  bsen 
made  with  Grenoble,  the  works  of  which  will  bi 
strengthened  with  five  advanced  forts.  The  acceptancs 
of  the  new  fortification  arrc-ngement  of  Paris  was  in- 
tended for  the  middle,  or'at  least  end,  of  ApriL  There 
will  be  then  11  very  advacced  forts,  and  a  new  girdle 
hne  of  the  already  "esisting  fortifications.  Proba'oly  at 
Lyons     also     the      extension     of     the  /o^ifi- 
cations  will  this  .year  ba  commenced.  Besioc?.  it 
is  intended  to  raise  Verdun,  Scissions.  and  P.;?'lms 
into    military   positions    of    the  first  ran^.  As 
flank  positions,  the  works  of  Belfort  and  L^ngres  in 
the  south,  and  in  the  north  Douay  and  Lille,  are  to  be 
extended.    In  the  first  direction,  Besancon  will  form 
a  first  and  Lihe  a  second  r.ssiwe  position.    At  all  im- 
portant railway  points — r.s.  for  instance,  where  im- 
portant railways  ci-oss  ri'-ers — stoppage  forts  will  be 
erected  wb«re  the  nature  of  the  ground  admits  of  this. 
Even  the  fortification  of  the  entire  passes  and  roads 
in  the  Jlorvan  Mountains,  b^tw.jtn  the  Yo^na  and 
Cotad'Or.  is  in  prospect.    As  early  as  last  year  ccm- 
prehensive  fortification  — orits  w=i-9  arranged  for  in 
order  to  render  the  military  msnuri?.ctories  at  Bourgaa 
secure.    As  regards  tiie  mode  of  fortihcation,  the  poly- 
gonal trace  is  "that  v.  hich  will  be  adopted  in  these 
works.  

Post  Office  Teleo.rapss  — The  following  is  a  state- 
ment showing  the  total  number  of  messages  forwarded 
from  postal  telegraph  stations  in  the  United  Kir^gdom 
during  the  weekended  the  V3th  of  June,  IS  74.  arid 
during  the  corresponding  v.-eek  of  1873.  Total  num- 
ber of  messages  for  the  week  ended  the  ISth'of  Jun(; 
1S74.  375,174  :  total  number  of  massages  for  the  week, 
ended  the  14th  of  June,  iS73,  3S9,;72  :  ia«re&»e 
for  th9  week  of  1874     that  of  187S.  35,405. 
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±  DAY  AT  PSINCE'S. 
Tie  carriages  are  rolimg  down  Piccadilly  and  at- 
'ftching  the  Brom-pton  diati-ict.  They  are  coming  away 
irom  the  Fancy  Fair  at  Knightsbridge  Barracks,  and 
are  making  for  Eans-place.  Something  is  evidently 
goiEg  on  at  Princs's.  Boyal  carriages  are  seen.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  and  her  little  fair  sailor  children 
are  recognised  in  the  procession  wending  towards 
Sioane-street,  and  then  the  whisper  goes  round  that  it 
is  a  great  occasion  at  Prince's.  To  tell  the  truth, 
nothing  much  more  is  goir;g  on  than  usual.  There 
is  a  crisket  mitch  bet-^veea  1  Zingari  and  tlie  House- 
hold Brigade ;  but,  cricket  or  no  cricket,  attraction  or 
ro  atia-action,  it  has  bsen  diicovered  that  princs's  is  a 
pleasant  and  fashionable  lounge  between  luncheon  and 
diiaer  time.  Jor  every  one  goes  to  Prince's.  All  the 
T/orld  is  seen  at  Prince's.  The  men  are  getting  up  an 
appetite  for  dinner  in  the  cricket  field  or  racket  courts. 
The  girls  are  whirling  round  the  musical  platform  on 
four-whealsd  skates,  and  the  mammas  and  chaperones 
are  comfortably  seated  under  the  umbi-ella  tents, 
■taking  tea  and  eatieg  stra^vberries.  The  esclusiveness 
of  Prince's  may  not  suit  your  orthodox  cricketer  ; 
::tteEtion  is  perhaps  too  constantly  atti-acted  from 
the  game  oi  all  English  games  by  the  grace- 
ful fkaters  rolling  over  the  smooth  asphalte.  The 
■variety  of  entertainments  may  doubtless  have  the 
eifect  of  robbing  each  individual  pleasure  of  con- 
centrated and  absorbed  attention  ;  but  for  those 
".•ho  are  admitted  under  the  rope  which  divides  the 
rT^linary  from  the  privileged  visitors  there  is  just  so 
much  light  and  summer  afternoon  afnusement,  just  so 
much  fieedom  and  abandonment,  that  one  cannot 
wonder  at  the  present  popularity  of  Prince's.  The 
devoted  and  orthodox  cricketer  who  revels  in  the 
game,  who  takes  supx-eme  delight  in  faprawUng  on  the 
grass  throughout  a  summer  afternoon,  counticg  the 
bits, Siooring  on  the  card,  watphing  each  "over,  "  and 
indulging  in  general  criticism,  wUl  never  leave  Lord's 
or  t'ae  Oval  for  any  I'rince's  that  e\  er  was  invented 
by  refilled  and  semi-indolent  fashion.  But  the  girls, 
V7ho  never  did  and  incline  their  understanding  to 
a  mastery  of  t'ae  intricacies  ui  cricket,  and  the  mothers, 
vho  do  not  attempt  to  obtain  an  idea  of  its  first  prin- 
ciples, will  find  in  Princs's  the  very  place  of  all  others 
for  their  taitci.  They  can  enjoy  the  attraction  and 
n'eedojn  of  the  cricket  field  v.ithout  being  bored  with 
its  science,  and  if  they  cannot  pretend  to  be  absorbed 
"dth  the  hits  and  the  bov.-liug,  they  are  free  to  find  a 
t;eni;iafc  pleasure  in  the  movements  and  gyrations 
-■f  the  rolling  wheels  on  the  v.-hitc  asphalte. 
Jt  is  cn  Kccoiint  of  the  new-fashioned  summer 
ekatirg-  that  Prince's  has  become  so  fashionable 
this  yetr  and  one  is  pleased  to  welwme  any 
cmusement  ^^hich,  however  much  an  anachronism, 
IS  still  a  vei-y  graceful  and  healthy  exercise.  It  is  only 
pljyiag  at  ikiting  after  all.  An  adept  at  the  outside 
edge  and  .at  figure  cutting  wiU  be  prepared  with  triti- 
ivil  objections  to  thd  new  wheeled  skate;.  A  lover  of 
colour  misses  the  contrast  between  the  surrounding 
snow  and  t'ne  tcarlet  petticoats,  and  regrets  that  ani- 
4;;  ttd  .'ind  glowhig  picture  so  adrnir^ibly  anithetical  to 
cie  Gcsalats  fields  and  the  melancholy  landscape.  It 
ieems  strange  to  see  tkatero  iu  muslin  and  summer 
■material,  znd  to  fiudlis  hirling  by  us  men  m  flannel 
caps  and  cricket,  jackets.  Fur  and  flannel,  linsey- 
woolsey,  and  astracan,  are  the  legitimate  materials  for 
ice,  and  the  visitor  cannot  at  first  reconcile  himself 
altogather  to  the  pale  faces  and  the  exhausted  frames 
which  are  the  uece.jsary  consequence  of  '■  ice  in  June." 
Still,  m  we  said  tefore,  the  amusement  is  graceful, 
<iud  as  such  is  to  be  highly  commended.  In  tiow  of 
drapery,  in  elegance  of  posture,  and  iu  a  general  sense 
01  activity  and  action,  skating,  whether  on  wheels  of 
mdiarubber  or  bar  of  steel,  cannot  fail  to  be  admired, 
and  doubtless  there  will  be  v.  arm  advocates  iu  favour 
of  th«  nev.-  summer  pastime  When  a-  young  lady 
■<vith  "'gimp  waist"  unci  a  uau'ghng  chatelaine, 
furnished  v.'ith  every  summer  and  holiday  re- 
qui^.ite,  from  a  note-book  and  smelling-bottle  to  a 
pencil-case  and  fan,  goeii  swinging  by,  cutting  in  and  out 
'  f  the  i)i.>re  ciumfy  gi-uticrien.  and  bearing  on  her  fiice 
»n  sxpreesioa  not  of  cruo^  disdain,  but  oi  unconcealed 
triua^ph  ;  one  can  well  understand. the  exhilaration  of 
ohe  plba.sure.  When  a  quartette  of  four  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  hands  across,  goes  careering  on,  each  body 
"-nd  m'.iatls  actuated  by  the  rhj  thm  of  the  movement, 
fiw  help  admiring  the  ek'i/aiic?  of  tlie  action. 
Qa.  rir/i^rc'itre  di.ictr;,  children  i,-..  r.i.-.i.t.d  ,  +hcrc 
3,-.  .-:,t;o:;,  activity,  hie,  ana  humot.i-  c .  ciy  where.  And,  ^ 
ifier  ah,  it  is  not  more  inconsistent  z-j  skats  on  a 
blindir^g  -jrfaite  pavement,  in  the  full  tisrs  of  an  after-  i 


noon  June  sun,  surrounded  by  hot  brick  walls,  and 
hedged  in  by  curious  sightseers,  than  it  is  to  dance 
until  daybreak  during  the  sultry  hours  of  a  hot  sum- 
mer night.  Society  must  have  its  exercise,  and  withal 
summer  skating  is  an  exercise  and  a  vigorous  one  ;  it 
is  preferable  perhaps  to  rneaningless  glances  at  an  in 
comprehensible  cricket  match  or  aimless  promenades 
in  a  London  park.  One  would  like  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  appearance  of  Prince's  on  a  summer  after- 
noon in  the  season.  It  is  a  pleasant  combination  of 
ease  and  activity.  After  passing  imder  the  trees 
v.hieh  overshadow  the  lodge,  the  carriages  of  the 
visitors  wait  in  the  cu'cular  enclosure  by  the 
doors  of  the  Club  House,  which  serves  as  a  pavilion 
for  the  cricket  field.  The  Club  House  is  furnished 
with  the  best  racket-eo'irts  in  London,  and  here, 
throughout  the  afternoon,  is  heard  the  monotonous 
whack  of  the  baU  against  the  four  smooth  walls,  and 
the  nsvtr-snding  voice  of  Punch,  the  marker,  scoring 
the  game.  Readhsg  rooms,  lavatories,  dining  rooms, 
and  smoking  saloons  are  the  necessary  accompaniment 
of  an  English  club-house;  but,  in  spite  of  rackets  and 
cool  pleasures  within,  the  hfe  at  Prince's  is  at  its  best 
outside.  Between  the  walls  of  the  Club  House,  which 
will  eventually  be  hidden  with  creepers,  aad  the  long 
row  of  umbrella  tents  so  popular  with  the  ladies,  we 
discover  the  asphalt  skating  rink,  extending  along  the 
whole  side  of  the  Club  House,  but  most  liberally  pa- 
tronised in  the  circle  round  the  pavihon  for  the  band, 
which  very  much  resembles  the  dancing  platform  at 
outdoor  gardens.  The  ladies  sitting  under  the  upa- 
brella  tents  where  tea  is  served,  or  promenading  on  the 
gravel  path  by  the  side  of  the  cricket  giound,  have 
thus  the  double  advantage  and  opportunity  of  looking 
at  the  skating  on  one  side  or  the  cricket  cn  the 
other.  They  are  not  compelled  to  keep  to 
their  carriages  as  on  some  cricket  grounds, 
nor  are  isolated  from  the  male  parUament 
assembled  on  the  cricket  r.avilion,  and  these  facts  may 
possibly  account  for  the  decided  preference  of  the 
ladies  for  Prince's.  They  love  freedom  and  Uberty  of 
action,  and  it  is  a  considerable  gain  that  the  ground  is 
happily  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  London's  aristo- 
cratic district.  But  even  yet  the  varied  pleasures  of 
Prince's  are  not  exhausted.  Away,  on  an  extra 
laivn  on  the  London  side  of  the  ground — away  from 
the  cricket,  away  from  the  mock  ice  and  the  real  ices 
—  away  from  the  skirts  and  bugle-embroidered  bodies 
— from  the  colour,  the  costumes,  and  the  fashionable 
crowd — they  are  playing  "  Sph.iiristike,  or  Lawn  Ten- 
uis," the  new  summer  game  \N-hich  will-make  the  name 
of  Major  Vi'ingfield  gratefully  remembered  in  many 
a  country  house.  The  mouonoly  of  ci  pquet  is  at  last 
broken,  the  sway  of  the  young  curate  is  seriously 
threatened,  the  dreary  inaction  and.  scientific  affecta- 
tion of  the  one  lawn  game  are  likely  to  be  prevented 
by  a  study  of  the  simple  invention  called  Lawn  Tennis. 
We  here  obtain  the  eMcitement  r.f  the  fir.^t  of  ball 
games  without  its  intolerable  expense  ,  the  activity 
of  rackets  without  the  close  atmosv>here  of  a  court ; 
and  the  fun  of  Badminton  without  depending  on 
a  day  .still  enough  for  the  airj'  s^huttlecock.  The 
new  game  is  played  on  a  k'^n,  with  india-rubber 
balls  and  au  ordinary  racket,  ov'=-r  -net  specially 
pro\ided,  ind  in  .i  court  easily  marked  out  on 
any  smooth  tui-f,  or  indeed  on  any  level  ground.  The 
popularity  of  Sphairistike  is  at  once  shown  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  de- 
ijre  to  have  a  tui  n  at  it  ;  its  rules  c  >me  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  all  who  as  boys  have  plaj  ed  rackets  and  fives, 
and  it  is  learned  in  a  few  minutes  b\-  any  lady  watch- 
ing the  game  at  Prince's.  So  now,  whether  the  wind 
blows  or  whether  it  is  stUl,  in  v.  inter  or  in  summer,  an 
active,  busy,  and  amusing  exercise  has  been  cleverly 
provided.  There  is  no  damaging  the  flower  beds  or 
hitting  among  the  rose  bushes.  The  most  careful  gar- 
dener and  most  particular  house  (jwner  will  not  raise 
au  objection  when  the  lawn-tennis  box  appears  at  the 
country  house.  The  only  thu}g  likely  to  sn-ffer  is  the 
hospitable  fare  at  dinnertime,  for  lawh-tenuis  gives 
rosy  cheeks  and  a  huge  appetite,  >imd  might  weU  be 
introduced  into  the  iiummeiaVile  squares  and  London 
enclosures  now  mainly  occupied  by  romping  children 
and  literary  nursemaid,-:.  So' what  with  cricket  matches 
■  iiid  rubbers  at  rackets,  ouadrilles  and  fMS  scuU  on  the 
artificial  ice,  tea  and  talk  by  tqe  side  of  th  broad  field, 
^^:imes  at  lawn-tennis,  quiet  nooks  and  covered  pavi- 
lions here  and  there  "'.for  talking  age  or  whispering 
lovers  made  ' — who  can  wonder  at  the  sudden  popu- 
larity of  Prince '.s,  the  new  pleasure-ground  in  the  heart 
of  Londoi!  '  ThiF  fashionable  rendei^vou.s  may  cer-  ! 
t;-vinly  be  said  to  combine  the  attractions' which  have 
hitherto  been  dieeovftred  cnly  ?fter  long  driv^jglBd 
laager  v.'ftader'pge. 


BEWARE  OF  HASTY  MATCHES. 

Ponder,  sweet'lassie,  ere  you  c.hoose. 

Weigh  weU  the  matter  over, 
A  hasty  match  is  dangerous — 

Not  oft  a  life  of  clover. 

Know  well  the  one  to  whom  yoa  pledlg*  , 

"S^our  heart  so  warm  and  tender, 
Ba  sure  the  man  is  staunch  and  ttua  J*. 
You  take  for  your  defender.  '  ■ 

Look  well  to  habits,  e'en  if  one 

That's  bad  you  should  discover, 
Dlf  card  at  once,  the  mitten  give. 

And  seek  some  other  lover. 

Shun  those  who  smoke,  chew,  sweai,  or  drii 
ilembers  of  clu'os  esohewing— 

Of  such  yonng  men,  dear  girls,  beware 
List  Lot  unto  thsu-  woomg. 

Be  not  in  hatte  to  be  engaged, 

I  pray  thes  t'nls  remember, 
EsSect— take  time  before  you  chooss 

Oae  of  the  other  gender. 

'Wedlock  is  a  serious  thing, 

A  life  of  joy  or  sorrow,^ 
Not  something  that  is  done  to-day 

To  bo  undone  to-monow. 

One  half  the  matches  that  are  mad« 

('Tis  truth,  how  often  stated  !) 
Prove,  alas !  but  whon  too  late, 

"  They're  married,  but  not  mated !" 

Beware,  beware  in  hasty  choice  ! 

Of  no  light  thing  I'm  speaking  ! 
Know  •n-eil  the  man  to  whom  yoij  give 

Yoai-  heait  into  his  ksephig. 

Two  paths  there  are  to  married  life. 
Look  weU  to  what  you're  doin'. 

Choose  that  which  loads  to  happiaess, 
Shun  that  which  leads  to  ruhi  1 

The  knot  once  tied  is  tied  for  aye ; 

If  you  would  wear  the  hilter, 
Conrider  well  before  you  wed— 

'Tis  a  tie  you  caiinol  alter  ! 

The  advice  is  to  the  sexes  both, 
^        To  all  the  beings  human 

■Who  wish  to  shun  a  wTstched  life— 
To  maa  as  well  as  womar: 

To  man,  I  siy,  of  girls  beware — 

Creatures  of  pride  and  follj-. 
■Who  are  not  rorth  a  row  of  pins, 

Fit  for  some  ninny's  doUy ; 

Lpok  wen  to  temper — here's  the  rub, 

The  cause  of  ceaseless  evil ; 
A  feminine  rith  too  much  tongue 

Vi  ill  drive  you  to  the   

Select  a  maid  discreet  and  wise, 

A  helpmeet  in  your  trouble  ; 
If  such'a  one  you  camiot  find. 

Ne'er  think  of  liviiig  double. 

Our  {lomes  should  be  the  place  cf  earth-rr  ' 

The  antitype  of  Heaven — 
■Where  love  zdone  doth  brightly  bum, 

.A.nd  is  the  only  leaven. 


In  the  ten  days  ending  the  10th  Juuj,  ten  ships  cf 
23,000  tons  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal,  paying 
dues  amounting  to  £13,720.    This  shcms  a  decline. 

The  wet  dock  of  the  Sables-d'Olonne  (Vendee)  ba« 
fallen  to  pieces  almost  as  soon  as  inaugurated.  The 
\yalls  suddenly  gave  wjy.  The  material  loss  is  about 
500,0001,  but  fne  damage  to  the  maritime  commerce 
of  the  country  is  much  more  considerable. 

A  SELF-pEOTECm'G  Fd-Male. — A  story  from  Port- 
land, Maine,  seems  to  show  that  a  young  woman  of 
personal  attractions  may  not  be  altogether  without 
protection,  even  when  taking  a  long  walk  in  a  lopely 
part  of  the  country  late  in  the  evening.  A  young  wo- 
man, carrying  a  large  bundle,  lately  missed  the  last 
ferry  boat,  and  determined,  nothing  daunted,  to  take  a 
long  vralk  round  by  Portland  Bridge.  Of  course,  she 
met  the  inevitable  young  man,  and  of  course  he  saluted 
her  and  asked  perndssiou  to  escort  her  home.  Her 
reply  may  be  commended  to  all  young  women  in  simi- 
lar circumstances,  "  Sir,"  said  she,  '•  I  would  not  ad- 
vise you  to  come  near,  unless  you  have  had  the  small- 
pox. I  am  allowed  out  only  in  the  evening,  and  am 
c:jrrying  a  bundle  of  soiled  linen  from  a  patient."  The 
yoimg  man  Lad  not  time  to  be  polite.  He  merely 
ejaculated,  "Oh,  Lord  !"  and,  according  to  the  local 
newspaper,  nothing  more  was  seen  of  him  save  and 
except  his  coat  tails  rapidly  vanishing  from  sight  in 
the  glooom  of  the  evening,  and  apparently  moving  in 
!  the  direction  of  Portisi;d  Bridge. 

Ven.nv  B.'.NE,  19  and  20  Winetav  sin-street;— B.inlc  Hours 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  3  D.m.  Ou  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturday  Evenings,  from"  7  to  ?.  £5  par  Caiit.  oa  Da 
posits  of  £5. 
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THE  SECKET  MAERIAGE. 

A  TALE  OF  MYSTERY. 
CHAPTER  XIII. 

i  BOAT  rpSET. — TEE  P.ESCUE. — LOTE  AXD  PHIBE. — THE 
PROTOS-SX. 

As  tliey  stepped  on  board  the  University  barge,  they 
irere  assailed  on  all  sides  for  being  late,  and  after  a  hur- 
risd  glass  of  ■^^-ine,  they  took  their  seats.  Very  hand- 
Eome  the  Christ  Church  eight  looked,  in  their  dark 
blue  uniform,  the  finest  men  there,  and  the  best  on  the 
river,  though  Wadharu  had  nearly  taken  their  pre-emi- 
nence from  them,  in  the  term  just  over,  and  Eseter 
and  Oriel  -vv-ere  ■  not  far  behind.  This  -^v-as  not  a  race, 
howeiver  ;  it  vras  only  the  annual  show,  to  let  the  many 
■>-iidtors  see  the  positions  the  difl'erent  colleges  held  on 
the  water,  and  what  a  splendid  turn-out  those  solemn 
old  buildings  could  make  \ipon  the  river.  It  was  a 
Ter3'  pretty  sight,  as  boat  after  boat  floated  by,  each 
V  ith  its  difl'erent  colours  bright  and  new,  reflected  in 
the  glassy  water  ;  and  the  meadow  walk  and  the  op- 
posits  bank  were  alive  with  lookers-on,  and  the  river 
itself  crowded  with  boats  of  every  description. 

The  row  of  a  mile  and  back  was  over,  and  one  by 
one  the  boats  were  slowly  returning  to  their  start- 
ing pLice,  tossing  their  oars  as  they  passed  the 
winning  bgat,  and  returning  cheer  for  cheer  as  thoy 
f  oatcd  by.  The  foremost  had  already  arrived  and 
landed  their  crews,  who  were  mixing  with  tbeii-  friends 
on.  the  banks,  when  suddenly,  ringing  out  upon  the 
etill  air,  came  shrieks  and  cries,  ai?d  sounds  of  hurry- 
ing feet,  telling  of  some  catastrophe.  The  alarm  came 
t.-oin  the  the  corner  of  the  bank  where  the  Cherwell 
jcins  the  Isis,  alwaj's  a  dangerous  place  for  those  un- 
gcquaintei  with  the  river,  and  everyone  was  hasteuiug 
to  the  fcpot. 

Shouts  of  "  A  boat  upset"  readied  Eustace's  ears 
ill  sides,  and  breaking  from  the  group  he  was  taUi- 
to,  and  shaking  off  hiii  mother's  detsining  hand,  he 
jOrang  away  to  the  place  where  the  eddying  water 
eh-owed  the  accident  had  taken  place. 

■•  X  hops  he  Tiill  get  into  no  danger,"  Mrs.  Hartley 
EEid,  in  a  frightened  voice. 

'■Jthinlc  you  may  be  .it  rest  oa  that  score,"  said 
the  rereiOii  elis  addressed  :  a  pale,  ppectacled  reading 
rian,  v.lio  held  water  in  as  much  abhorrence  as  a  c^^, 
a  ad  looked  upon  the  sturdy,  hardy  crews  of  the  dif- 
f  srent  boats  as  so  many  amjihibious  a:iin;als.  "  Hartley 
■i^-on't  come  to  grief  in  the  wat?r:  be  swims  like  a  duck 
r>r  a  t.sh,  I  believe." 

jlrc.  Hartley  shuddered,  ard  tried  to  pierce  with 
■  her  eyes  the  crowd  which  divided  her  from  her  son. 

T'lcanwhlic  Eustace  had  reached  the  spot,  the 
throng  giving  v.-ay  before  his  blue  uniform  riglit  .-md 
left.  He  couid  get  no  clear  account  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, but  that  a  boat  had  been  upset  everoone 
.igreed.  The  numbers  of  those  immersed  varied  from 
one  to  twenty,  according  to  the  imyginationa  of  ths 
naiTators.  Evei-yone  wais  busy  assisting  and  hindering 
one  another,  and  their  eSbrts  resulted  in  two  persons 
being  presently  brought  dripping  to  fand — a  scared- 
looking  student  and  a  lady,  whose  face  Eustace  was 
sure  he  had  seen  before.  She  was  safe,  however,  and 
ha  had  no  time  to  think,  for,  to  his  unutterable  sur- 
prise, he  cav/l)r.  Browne  ge.sticulating  and  shouting  on 
the  very  brink  of  the  water. 

"  TvTiit  i:-  it  ?"  he  eaid  ;  "  don't  jou  know  uie  ?  I 
am  Eustace  Hartley." 

"Nelly!"  gasped  the  old  man.    "  Thsy  don't  se« 
bev  !   She  will  be  drowned  t»fore  tbcr  rPn-rh  her  !'' 
••  2>'«Uy  I  great  Jieavea  !    Vran-a  .'' 
'■  There 

Eustace  looked  and  saw  a  wliit*  Bdmsfching  juet 


where  the  two  cun-i;nts  j.iin.  Tv.  o  sv.-immers  were  I 
making  for  it  already,  neither  of  them  2S  powerful  as 
himself  ;  he  saw  that  in  a  moment,  and,  tossing  bis 
straw  hat  away  into  the  throng  he  sprang  into  the 
deep  water.  He  heard  the  ringing  cheer  which  rose 
as  he  leaped  ;  saw  the  hats  and  han'dkerchief.s  which 
were  wared  as  he  rose  to  the  surface  after  his  dive  ; 
but  he  'thought  of  nothing,  felt,  nothing,  btit  that  she 
v.as  in  peril — she,  the  fair  girl  whom  he  had  only  seen 
twice  ;  once  when,  fettered  hand  and  foot,  heart  and 
soul,  to  one  he  loathed,  he  could  only  look  upon  the 
fair  vision  so  suddenly  presented  to  him  as  something 
unapproachable— something  -which  he  might  some  day 
see  gracing  another  home  ;  and  once,  only  ye3terd.i5' 
— how  long  ago  it  appeired  now — changed  from  the 
•simple  country  girl  he  so  well  remembered  into  a  re- 
fined young  lady,  as  beautiful  as  painter  ever  drew  or 
poet  sung— free  to  bs  wooed  and  won,  perhaps,  as  be 
was  free  to  woo  and  Tiin,  and  now  dying — ^her 
life  depending  on  the  efforts  of  those  vvho  are 
striking  boldly  out  towards  her.  All  this  flashed 
like  lightning  through  Existace  Hartley's  mind,  as  vdth 
rigorous  strokes  he  r.eared  that  tioiting  bit  of  dra- 
pery. A  thwusand  voices  shout  directions  to  him  from 
the  bank — a  thous;ind  hands  point  him  onward  to 
wh.-it  he  strives  to  re.ich.  The  moments  seem  ages  to 
him  as  he  cleaves  the  water  with  a  rapidity  that  dis- 
tances the  other  s-wunnlers  completely,  and  reaches 
and  gfasps  the  insensible  girl  just  in  tim«  to  prevent 
her  sinking  to  rise  no  more.  "They  are  soon  in 
safety  now.  Plenty  of  eager  hands'  assist  them 
out  of  the  punk  which  conveys  them  to  the  oppo- 
site shore  ;  ftrong  arras  are  stretched  out  to  take 
the  fainting  form,  but  Eustace  will  yield  his  burden 
to  none. 

I  ''  God  bless  you  !"  s.^ys  Dr.  Browne,  his  face  work- 
ing v,ith  agitation,  and  giving  Eustace  a  con'viil.?ive 
embrace  ;  "•  God  bles^  yow,  my  boy,  for  what  you  have 
done  this  day !" 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  they  are  in  the  boat- 
house.  vrbere  eirery  appliance  is  kept  for  the  restora» 
tiou  of  the  lirowned  ;  another  hour  and  Iv'elly  Deane 
is  th?.ckii:g  her  presei-ver  with  her  own  sweet  voice, 
and  setting  his  heart  beating  thick  "..nd  fast  vizh  the 
t^'uch  of  her  gentle  hand  and  the  soft  light  of  her 
lo-  ing  eyes. 

Eustr.ce  Hartley  showed  no  traces  of  his  late  immer 
sion  as  he  stood  by  Kelly's  side  and  heard  her  grate- 
ful thanks.  He  had  driven  off  the  instant  he  had 
heard  Dr.  Browne's  assurance  t'nat  his  adopted  child 
would  reeover,  dressed,  and  returned  to  satisfy  himself 
of  the  truth  of  his  old  friend's  prediction.  A  little 
paler  than  his  wont,  perhaps,  he  looks  as  he  stands 
tiaere,  but  handsomer  than  ever,  -n-ith  an  agitated  flush 
upon  his  c'aeek,  none  the  ■worse,'  e^'en  to  his  mother's 
eyes,  and  she  scans  his  face  narrov.-ly  to  see.  Nelly  is 
v/hite  and  still  ;  death  has  held  her  almost  in  his  grasp, 
and  the  impress  of  his  icy  hand  ii  yet  on  her  face. 
Mrs.  Beresford  is  beside  he-,  recovered  too  ;  and  the 
young  gentleman jUnder  whc^e  escort  they  went  upon 
the  vv'ater  is  thankful  and  sorrowful,  joyful  and  peni- 
tent, all  in  a  breath. 

He  was  the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  Dr.  Browne's, 
and  he  begged  so  hard  to  be  allowed  to  give  the  ladies 
a  row  that  the  latter  consented  to  Nelly's  going.  They 
had  been  upset  by  a  cluaisily-steered  punt,  which  was 
awiiwardly  getting  out  of  the  way  of  the  boats.  The  j 
young  man  was  in  no  w.ay  in  fault,  though  he  choss 
to  consider  himself  so,  and  wearied  every  one  about 
him  with  expressions  of  regret  and  sorrow  for  the 
mifschanrc. 

"'  There,  there,'"  the  doctor  s?.id,  good  humoursdly, 
"  it  might  ha\-e  been  far  v.-or6e  ;  you  might  ha've  been 
drowned,  or  Mrs.  Beresford  ;  or  I  awgjit  have  lost  my 
■   lily  iiower  h^ief  h*  ccntirijied,  his  voic»  trembling  at 


the  thought.  "  No  one  has  got  more  than  a  wetting, 
thank  heaven  and  Mr.  Hartley  here  :" 

'■  No  credit  if,  o'wing  to  me,"  said  Eustace,  warmly. 
'  I  risked  nothing  ;  I  am  fpiite  at  home  in  the  water.  " 

'■'  We  owe  Nelly's  h{<i  to  you,  my  boy,"  was  the  an- 
swer ;  and  that  is  more  to  me  than  I  can  teU  you. 
Come,  Nelly,  my  child,  the  carriage  is  waiting  for  you. 
Remember,  a  warm  bed  directly  :  no  excitement  for 
either  of  you,  Mrs.  Bcre.»ford,  to-night,  if  you  vrish  tt> 
be  well  to-morrow." 

3Irs.  Bereaford  nodded  assent,  and  the  doctor  sa'w 
them  into  the  rehicie  waiting  for  them,  and  returasd 
to  Eustace.  ^ 

'■'  How  shall  I  ever  thank  yoif  ?  ever  repay  you  V  h« 
said,  when  they  were  alone  for  a  moment. 

"  I  need  no  thanks,"  was  his  reply.  ''  I  am  more 
than  repaid  in  IMiss  Deane's  safety.  If  she  had  beea 
lost''  

The  doctor  looked  curiously  at  the  young  man's 
agitated  face. 

"  Nonsense  !"  he  said  to  himself,  I  am  an  old  fool; 
They  never  saw  each  other  till  yesterday." 

He  was  about  to  speak  when  they  were  joined  by 
Mrs.  Hartley. 

Eustace  seized  his  old  friend's  hand.  '■  Doctor,"  he 
said,  some  day  I  may  ask  something  of  you.  V\U1 
you  grant  it ':" 

"  Anything  that  my  hand  can  give  you  shall  be 
yours,"  he  replied,  returning  the  pressure  right 
warmly,  "  ^V^lile  I  live  no  request  or  appeil  of  yours 
shall  g<j  unanswered." 

"  Very  well ;  I  shall  remember  your  proraiss.  Some 
day  I  shall  have  a  story  to  tc-ll  you,  and  a  boon  to  ask 
of  yo'ii." 

"  T»*hen  you  will,  my  boy 

"  It  should  be  now,  but  that  my  mother  is  waitiB<» 
somewhat  impatiently  for  me  ;  and,  deeming  me  a 
kind  of  rescued  treasure,  is  half  jealous  of  every  word 
another  speaks  to  me.  I  ought  to  be  a  better  man. 
Dr.  Browne,  'with  such  a  mother.'' 

'•You'll  do  aa  you  are,  Eustace,"  was  the  reply,  as 
they  separated. 

Nelly  vras  quite  recovered  the  nest  day,  and  they 
were  a  men-y  party  who  sallied  forth  from.  Dr. 
Browne's  lodgings.  Eustace  Hartley  and  his  mother, 
and  Herbert  Dalton,  'with  Clara  Malcolm  and  he? 
parents,  bad  breakfasted  there,  and  were  delighted 
with  the  doctor' .s  adopted  daughter  and  her  chapcrone, 
"  And  v.-bat'g  the  order  of  march  for  to-day  ?" 
asked  Dr.  Bro\vne,  as  thej'  rose  from  table. 

•'Christ  Church  and  the  Bodleian,  I  beheve,''  said 
Mrs.  Hartley.  '"  That  is,  if  Mrs.  Beresford  and  Mi=s 
Deane  care  to  see  the  College  again." 

"  Oh,  ours  was  a  flying  visit  the  other  day,"  the 
elderly  l.'tdy  replied  ;  "  and  we  were  not  honoured  by 
the  companionship  of  anyone  who  knew  much  about 
it.  The  guides  teU  the  orthodox  stories,  of  course  ; 
but  one  does  not  feel  ranch  edified-." 

'  Old  Barritt,  who  keeps  the  bell  tower,  never 
varies  a  single  word,' '  said  Dalton,  laughing.  "  I  had 
a  bet  upon  it  once,  that  I  would  hear  him  twenty 
times  in  succession,  and  that  he  would  blunder  some- 
how.   I  lost  ;  for  he  didn't." 

"  It  gets  such  a  matter  of  course,"  said  Eustace. 
•■'  He  would  say  it  just  as  well  in  his  sleep,  I  haje  no 
doubt.  But  come  along  ;  ladies,  we  aje  wasting  thia 
bright  day  !" 

Through  the  college  and  theold  Bodleian  they  went, 
seeing  wonders  of  which  Nelly  had  never  dreamed  ia 
her  hasty  visit,  and  finding  objects  of  interest  :it  every 
turn.  Perhaps  it  was  that  she  had  some  one  by  her 
side  who  was  interested  ia  interesting  her.  There  is 
a  gi'eat  deal  in  that  sometimes  ;  but  it  certainly  hap- 
pened that  during  that  day  the  youug  squire  of  Eari- 
court  strolled  almost  entirely  fy  her  side,  while  some- 
how or  othcj  Eerberi  Dalton  paired  off  vv-it'a  C'ara 
Malcolm.  That  young  lady  came  home  with  a  flushed 
face  and  a  thoughtful  brow  ;  and  on  her  mother  re- 
m:u'kiiig  it,  and  asking  her  i\'hat  she  was  thinking  of, 
and  what  she  had  been  doing,  she  only  answered,  "  I 
have  been  looking  into  futurity  a  Utile,  mamma — tell- 
ing my  own  fortune." 

•*  And  who  is  the  invitable  dark  maa  or  fair  naai% 
as   the  case  may    fceT"    eaid  her  father,  gsily. 
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"'■  Havft  you  lost  ycur  heart  ia  this  city  of  handsome 
laen  V 

"■JJy  heart's  in  my  own  keeping  at  present,"  she 
replied  ;  '"  its  future  is  cot  decided  yet."  And,  saying 
she  v.-as  going  to  dres.-.  she  left  the  voom. 

'•  Clara  is  an  odd  .rlri,''  saidher  mother,  with  a  half- 
sigh,  as  she  looked  aiter  her  ;  one  can  never  tell  ez- 
acily  what  she  means.  ' 

"  I  can  tell  you  one  thing  she  does  not  mean,  and 
that  is,  to  marry  young  Hartley.  That  fact  is  plain 
enough.' 

Vet'I  think  she  likes  him."  • 

"  Likes,  perhaps  ;  but  there  is  no  love  in  the  case  ; 
she  -iviU  go  her  ovnx  way,  depend  upon  it." 

"  I  am  ;'.Ii2iosfc  sorry  sometimes  she  is  independent 
of  us.  A  large  fortune  in  her  ow  n  right  is  apt  to  5j|»ake 
a  girl  wilfiil."  . 

■'  It  has  not  done  so  in  her  case.  Our  girl  has  a 
noble  nvind,  my  dear.  You  need  fear  no  vrilfalness  or 
disobedience  fi-om  her." 

''  I  culy  fear  that  over  which  we  have  no  control — 
that  she  m-y  be  led  away  into  m.'..king  a  low  or  impru- 
dent marriage,  she  has  such  romantic  notions." 

"  A  low  marriage  Clara  will  never  make;  and  I  shall 
be  very  much  surpxised  if  she  contracts  aa  imprudent 
one.    I  do  not  fear  her  throwing  herself  away." 

Z-Ir?.  Malcolhi  winced  ;  though  of  noble  birth,  she 
had  been  a  port!onle6.-i  maiden  when  the  wealthy  squire 
of  l-^ingwood  laid  his  hand  and  fortune  at  her  feet. 

■■  No,  indeed,"  she  said,  softly. 

itieanwhile  the  young  lady  with  ''  romantic  notions" 
TTii  pricing  up  arid  down  her  roc  jn.  with  fiashi}ig  eyes 
p.ri'i  indignant  mien.  That  a.  pcor  student,  whose 
yearly  income  would  not  have  rchased  the  necklace 
which  she  ^^■ould  clasp  rounii  bev  v;nr  neck  ere  an  hmir 
be  passed,  should  date  to  at;k  the  hand  for  which  titled 
suitors,  with  the  weight  ot  a  coronet  to  back  them, 
had  baed  in  Vain!  Yes,  it  was  even  bo!  Herbert 
D{lton  had  told  his  love  as  they  wandered  together 
through  those  grand  old- corridors  ;  and  while  others 
wei  o  gazing  at  some  masterpiece  of  art,  or  curiously 
scanning  some  souvenir  of  olden  times,  he  had  poured 
o\it  :ill  bis  love  and  his  hopelessness  at  the  ehrine 
wLare  he  had  worshipped  in  silence  so  long.  Clara 
IJf  :sned,  but  she  made  no  answer ;  pride  struggled 
with  other  feelings  while  he  spoke,  and  the  warfare 
""ias  not  ever  yet.  Herbert  Dalton  w:is  not  daunted 
bj  her  sUence  ;  he  pressed  his  suit  with  all  the  ardour 
of  passionate  love  ;  his  poverty  and  future  prospects 
seemed  as  nothing  to  him  in  that  wild  dream  of  hap- 
piness to  come.  ■"'  You  will  let  me  speak  to  you  again. 
Miss  I'elcolm  ?"  he  said  ;  you  will  not  crush  me 
with  ccctemptuous  silence  ?  You  will  think  of  what  I 
hive  said  to  you  ' 

I  v,ill,"  she  replied,  speaking  with  an  effort. 

"  You  give  me  hope  V 
I  did  not  say  that,"  she  answered  ;  I  must  have 
time  to  think ;  you  have  been  thinking  of  this  for 
mora  than  a  year,  it  seems  ;  give  me  at  least  twelve 
hours.  '  She  smiled,  as  she  spoke,  her  old  ridiant 
smile,  and  turned  away ;  nor  did  she  bestow  another 
vord  on  him  during  their  walk. 

There  was  another  couple,  too,  to  whom  that  mom- 
icg  was  the  turning-point  of  their  lives.  Eustace 
Hartley  walked  with  Nelly's  little  hand  resting  on  his 
arm,  fcfrming  all  sorts  of  plans  for  the  future.  More 
than  once  he  wae  on  the  point  of  doing  as  'lis  friend 
had  dene,  and  offering  himself  and  his  bri  a  '  acres  to 
the  timid  girl  at  his  side  ;  and  as  often  as  -  words  of 
love  came  rushing  to  his  lips,  he  restrained  them; 
"  No,"  he  said  to  himself  ;  I  will  talk  to  him  first. 
T  will  ask  the  old  man's  permission  before  I  speak  ; 
this  very  day  I  will  do  it."  and  as  they  went  home  he 
huked  his  arm  in  Dr.  Browne's,  saying,  "  Can  you 
spar«  ms  half  an  hour  ?"  The  doctor  assented  in  sur- 
prise, and  the  two  turned  into  St.  John's  gardens,  now 
almost  sohtary.  "  You  remember  what  I  said  to  you 
yesterday — that  some  day  I  should  ask  a  favour  at 
your  hands  '" 

"YeE."_ 

"  I  ask  it  now,  Dr.  Browne  ;  I  want  you  to  give  me 
the  greatest  boon  you  could  bestow  upon  me.    I  want 
vonr  daughter,  Nelly  I" 
Nelly:" 

■■  Nelly.  Don't  look  astonished  ;  I  am  quite  sane. 
T  want  Nelly  for  my  wife,  if  you  ■will  give  her  to  me, 
if'  she  will  coma  (and  somehow  I  think  she  will,) 
when  I  ask  her." 

'■  But  you  have  only  seen  her  twice  before  to-day.'' 

"Three  times,  Dr.  Browne  ;  I  have  loved  her  from 
the  first  moment  I  saw  her." 

''And  when  might  that  fijet  moment  be  ?" 
Sure  you  remember.    You  were  with  us,  if  I  re- 
eoUsct  ri^t,  tho  day  I  came  of  age.    Had  it  not  basn 


for  obstacles  in  the  way,  I  should  have  sought  her  out 
long  since,  and  told  her  what  I  want  your  permission 
to  tell  her  now.'' 

'■  I  recollect  something  of  it.  Poor  child  !  her 
srrandmother  died  and  left  her  desolate  on  'that  day 
of  rejoicing.  But  what  was  the  obstacle,  Eustace  ? 
Surely  not  your  mother,  for  I  . know  the  pre«entqueen- 
regnant  of  Earlscourt  well  enough  to  be  certain  that, 
if  you  took  a  begglk-  cut  of  the  street  to  her,  and  said, 
'  Mother,  this  is  my  wife,'  she  would  resign  her 
cro-ivn  and  sceptre,  and  kneel  before  the  newcomer  for 
her  son'ssake." 

"  I  believe  she  would,"  said  Eustace.  "  That  is 
what  I  want  to  tell  you,  doctor.  It  is  a  miserable 
story  ;  it  was  not  my  mother  that  was  the  obstacle;  it 
was  my  wife  :'' 

CHAPTER  XI Y. 

THE  DISCLOSrRE  A^•D  THE  PROPOSAL — ^THE  POTT  ATE  ly- 
TERMSW — THE  FlTrnSE  MKS.  HAKTLEY — TEE  TEICIII'H 
AT  THE  OSFOED  COilllEflOEATiOjr. 

The  doctor  looked  at  his  jouug  companion  in  amaze- 
ment ;  he  heard  his  words,  but  they  seemed  so  wildly 
improbaole  that  they  convoyed  no  meaning,  and  he 
could  only  wonder  whether  anything  had  happened 
suddenly  to  upset  Eustace  Hartley's  reason. 

"  l-c  is  ti-ue,"  he  said  sadly  and  with  flushing  face  ; 
"  the  reason  why  I  did  not  seek  ouo  your  adopted 
child  a  year  ago  was  jvist  what  I  have  told  you — my 
wife  stood  in  tha  way." 

'.'  I  e.-.n  hard'ly  beheve  my  senses,"  the  doctor  said,  I 
his  astonishment  exceeding  all  bounds.    "  Your  se- 
cret— for  I  presume  it  must  have  been  a  secret- 
had  been  well  kept  ;  no  one  even  suspected  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Mrs.  Eustace  Hartley." 

"  No  one,"  said  Eustace,  "  not  even  my  ipother.  I 
kept  the  knowledge  of  her  son's  degradation  even  from 
her  :  it  would  have  broken  her  heart." 

Degradation  !  your  degradation,  Eustace  !  I  can- 
not couple  such  a  word  with  your  name  !" 

"It  was  even  so,  but  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story. 
I  never  meant  anyone  to  knov.-  it,  but  I  cannot  seek 
the  pure  fresh  love  of  a  young  girl,  and  keep  my 
miserable  history  from  her,  and  you,  her  only  pro- 
tector, have  a  right  to  know  what  my  past  life  has 
been.    You  remember  when  I  was  in  Scotland  ?" 

'"One  word,"  s;dd  the  doctor,  interrupting  him.  "  You 
said  your  wife  stood  in  the  way  of  your  love  for  Nelly. 
Is  she  not  still  an  obstacle  ?' ' 

"  No  ;  she  is  dead." 

Eustace  spo'ts  huskily ;  a  thousand  surging  recol- 
lections of  when  and  where  tha  wife  from  whom  he  had 
fled  ia  disgus^t  had  met  her  death — of  the  recognition 
.of  her  poor  lifeless  form  in  that  little  villa  gs  church — 
of  his  standing  by  while  her  coflSn  sank  out  of  sight 
into  a  grave,  far  away  from  any  friends  and  kindred  she 
might  have,  came  swelling  to  his  heart,  and  he  turned 
his  face  away. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Dr.  Browne,  hastily;  "it  is  a 
painful  subject,  I  see  ;  I  infer  from  what  you  said  that 
vou  met  vour — your  wife  in  Scotland.'' 

"  I  did'." 

" 'What  was  she?" 
'•  A  ballet  girL" 

"  That  was  a  downward  step  for  your  mother's  son  ; 
but  good  women  are  sometimes  f  oimd  behind  the  scenes 
of  a  theatre." 

"  I  was  unfortunate  in  my  selection,"'  said  Eustace, 
bitterly,  the  blood  mounting  to  his  fore'uead  at  the  re- 
collection ;  "  my  wife  was  not  the  best  of  her  class — she 
v.as  what  her  position  made  her.  Unfortuaately  for 
me,  she  found  out  that  I  was  a  gentleman,  while  I  in 
my  foUy  thought  she  loved  me  for  myself." 

"  I  don't  wonder  now  at  the  long  fase  you  brought 
homo  with  jou,"  the  doctor  said,  as  Eustace  paused 
in  his  story  ;  "  I  used  to  wonder  what  ailed  you  ;  but 
go  on."  • 

The  young  man  told  his  whole  melancholy  tale  ;  how 
he  had  loved  and  married — how  he  had  found  out  the 
real  character  of  his  beautiful  wife — how  she  came  to 
Earlsfort. 

"  I  know  nnw  who  she  was,"  exclaimed  Dr.  Browne  : 
"  it  was  that  Stella  Morton  whose  name  was  placarded 
all  over  the  city." 

"  It  was." 

'"And  you  sa?r  her  ?" 

"  She  came  to  our  house  the  night  of  the  storm  ; 
she  did  not  betray  herself  in  the  house,  but  she  and  I 
had  a  stormy  interview  afterwards.'' 

'■■  And  then  V' 
She  sailed  for  x^merica,  in  the  Queen  of  the  Seas." 

"  And  was  lost  '.'" 

•■  Yes.  I  am  quite  sure,"  Eustace  oooticued,  seeing 
a  look  cf  doubt  oa  the  dortor's  face,  and  ^  osaiaoas 


shake  of  the  white  head.  "  I  went  to  the  place  with 
tbeunpronounceableruanQewher8th9vesselwaslost,idea> 
tiSed  my  wife,  buried  her,  and  vrith  her  t'ne  hauntiaa; 
horror  which  had  weig'lied  me  dovrn  so  long.  That  is 
my  story  ,  Dr.  Browne  ;  I  only  as's:  you  not  to  toll  my 
mother  ;  your  child  shall  hear  it,  before  I  ask  her  to  to 
mine." 

I  will  tell  no  one,"  the  doctor  replied,  warmly  j 

"  let  it  die  v.nth  the  past,  to  which  it  belongs,  say  bov! 
If  you  acted  fooUshly,  youhavebeen  bitterly  punishedl ' 
I  have,  indeed  ;  by  sucb  a  tTrelvemonti  of  misery 
as  I  hope  never  to  endure  again." 

"  You  are  an  honourable  fellow,  Eustace  !"  Xtr. 
Browne  exclaimed,  pressing  his  hand,  "  You  shall 
have  my  little  girl,  with  all  my  heart — if  she  iviH  hava 
you,"  he  added,  slyly,  as  Eustace  seized  his  hand.  "  J 
have  never  heard  of  her  having  axij  fancies,  though  1 
know  she  has  had  an  admirer." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Eustace,  with'a  slight  bitterness  iE 
his  tone  ;  "  your  heiress  would  not  find  it  diScult  to 
get  suitors." 

"  She  has  only  had  one  that  I  know  of,"  the  doctor 

said,  laughing  ;  "  knd  that  was — ^hang  it !  I'll  tell  you, 
though  I  meant  to  have  kept  it  secret.    I  was  goicg 
to  ask  her  to  marry  me  I' ' 
"  You  !" 

'■'  You  may  well  look  astonished  ;  but  'tis  true.  I 
had  bren  thinking  all  day  how  I  cotdd  best  protect 
her,  and  it  seemed  the  most  feasible  plan.  It  was  my 
long-headed  Scotch  servant  that  first  put  the  idea,  of 
I  adopting  her  into  my  head.  She's  far  happier,  pooy 
child,  than  ever  she  would  have  been  as  my  "wife.  Yow 
laug'n,  and  well  you  may.  I  have  laughed  at  mysell 
many  times  sines  ;  but  it  was  no  laughing  matter  then, 
I  can  tell  you.  But,  coma  along  ;  the  ladies  will 
wonder  where  we  are.' ' 

They  found  Nelly  alone,  Mrs.  Beresford  being  ea- 
gaged  "  among  the  millinery,"  as  the  doctor  hMgh* 
ingly  averred.  She  looked  up  surprised  at  their 
amused  faces. 

"  You  look  quite  gay,  both  of  you,"  she  said, 
"  We  have  been  talking  over  your  mutual  esps- 
rience,  Nellys  child — alone,"  Dr.  Browne  taid,  mei-rily. 
Let  us  close  the  door  too  on  that  inter'ciew ;  it 
matters  little  in  what  v,  ord3  a  young  man  asks  a  blush-, 
ing  j-oung  girl  to  be  his  wife  1  Nelly  heard  the  stoi-^ 
of  Eustace  Hartley's  love  for  her  iii  surprise  and  hi- 
wilderment ;  she  ha^d  loved  him,  but  looked  upon  hir: 
as  a  "  particular  star,"  too  high  in  the  firmament  fos 
her  to  turn  her  thought*  to,  and  hera  he  was  beside 
her,  her  hand  in  his,  teUiag  her  that  the  love  of  Mp 
whole  heart  was  hers,  and  hers  alona  !  There  wass 
more  to  be  told,  too  ;  and  she  listened  in  wondering 
pity  to  th=.  tale  cf  his  marriage  and  his  &crrc,w,  buc  it 
only  increased  her  love  and  admii-ation.  Now  she 
knew  the  cause  of  the  sadness  she  had  marked  in  his 
face  when  she  first  met  him,  and  cf  the  altgratioa  sb* 
had  noticed  when  she  saw  him  for  the  first  time  i^ 
Oxford,  She  told  him  what  the  doctor  had  said  ;  that 
Miss  Malcolm  was  reported  engaged  to  him. 

"  Clara  Malcolm  has  no  heart  for  me,  nor  I  for  her,* 
he  rephed,  pressing  the  little  hand  he  held.  Did  I 
not  see  you,  Nelly,  the  very  day  I  was  introduced  t<: 
her  ?  Your  eyes  blotted  out  her  face,  lovely  as  she 
at  once  and  for  ever.  She  is  a  fine,  noble  girl,  and, 
unless  I  am  "c  ery  much  mistaken,  will  marry  a  poor 
man  for  love  some  day.  She  will  be  your  nearest 
neighbour  when  you  are  mistress  of  Eirlcoart,  Nelly." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Hartley  !"  said  Nelly,  blushing  crimson. 
She  had  not  contemplated  her  future  position  in  that 
hght. 

"  My  na.me  is  Eustace,  please  to  remember  for  the 
future.    'What  does  that  terrified  '  Oh,  Mi .  Hartley  ' ' 
mean  ?    You  cannot  maiTy  me,  Miss  Nelly,  without 
being  the  mistress  of  my  house." 
"  But  your  mother"  

'•  My  mother  w  ill  only  be  too  glad  to  resign  her  swa-^ 
to  such  a  successor.  There  she  comes,  or  I  am  much 
mistaken.  Nay,  eit  still  !''  aa  Nelly  rose  in  terror  ; 
"  eho  is  not  such  a  very  formidable  person." 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Hartley 
entered  with  Clara  Malcolm.  The  presence  of  ths 
latterlady  somewhat disconcei-tad  Eustace;  the  mo?« 
so  as  she  looked  from  one  t©  the  other  with  a  quick 
perception  of  the  state  of  afl'aii-s.  Mrs.  Hartley,  toO: 
seemed  siu-prised.  "  Do  we  interrupt  a  icte-a-iete?" 
she  said,  with  the  least  possible  stiShess  in  her  tone. 

"  Not  at  all,"  her  son  replied  ;  "  at  least,  you  hav* 
interrupted  it  at  precisely  the  righi  moment.  Ailc^ 
me  to  present  to  you  the  future  Mrs.  Hartlay !" 

He  took  Nelly's  hand,  and  l^d  her  to  his  mciih&r, 
who  Ico'eed  ia  utter  bewilderment     the  agitated  gir'i 

"  I  thought  "  she  began,  with  a  half -look  at  CSi-a. 

"  I  know  exio&Y  what  ycu.  thoughti,  mctliKr»  Yoia 
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fancied  that  Miss  jfaloolm  and  I  were  going  through 
life  together.  But  we  didn't  love  each  other — did  we, 
Clara  ?  Vie  are  vary  good  friends  ;  but  we  have  each 
our  fancies." 

Clara  coloured  painfully  ;  then,  with  somewhat  of 
an  effort,  she  said,  "  Am  I  to  be  the  first  to  offer  my 
congratulations  .■  I  have  come  soirtewhat  awkwardly 
into  a  family  council ;  but  lay  good  wishes  are  uoii'j 
the  less  sincere.  I  wish  the  future  Mrs.  Hartley  every 
happiness."  And,  stooping  to  Nelly,  she  kissed  her 
forehead. 

"  You  shame  me,  Clara,"  said  Mrs.  Hartley  ;  "  but  I 
was  £0  taken  by  surprise.  I  have  heard  nothing  but 
good  of  you,  n:y  dear,"  she  continued,  taking  Nelly's 
band  ;  '•  and,  though  I  fancied  my  son  had  made  a 
-^ery  diSereut  choice,  still  I  will  strive  to  be  all  a  mo 
thei-  shculd  be  to  the  wife  he  is  going  to  bring  to  me. 
We  don't  know  each  other  yet  ;  we  must  be  better  ac- 
quainted." 

Poor  Melly  !  she  had  pas.^ed  an  agitating  hour,  and 
her  woia.5  seemed  cold  aftei  Eustace's  passionate  de- 
claration. Tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  and,  falling'  cu  hei- 
knees  at  the  lady's  feet,  she  sobbed  out  : 

Only  let  me  lo\'s  you  !  ,1  have  no  mother  to  love 
now." 

Mrs.  Hartley  was  melted,  and,  raising  the  weeping 
girl,  she  pressed  her  to  her  bosom. 

"Twiil,  I  will!"  ehe  replied,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.    "  As  you  love  my  son,  so  I  will  love  you.'' 

■•  God  bless  you,  mother,"  said  Eustace  fervently. 
"  I  Idsw  you  woald.be  kind  to  her.' ' 

Eeyuay  '."  said  the  doctor,  entering.  "  What's  all 
this  ?  It.  strikes  me  the  dei^oufment  has  come  sooner 
than  it  was  intended.    I  needn't  ask  any  questions, 

for  I  see  my  little  girt  has  found  her  place,  and-"  

P;haw  !  what  ails  my  glasses  1"  and  the  old  man 
'■.j.rned  away  with  a  gulp.  "  We  never  intended  any- 
thing so  sudden  as  this,"  he  said,  after  ,a  minute  or 
two.  "  Your  son  here  asked  me  for  my  dr.uahter 
about  two  hours  since,  and  I  know  he  meant  to  ask 
your  consent,  arjd  all  that,  in  true  orthodox  fa- 
'shion." 

"  But  I  came  unexpectedly,  before  I  was  wanted," 
*aid  the  lady,  with  a  smile.  "  Never  mind  ;  your 
adopted  child  hss,  as  you  say,  found  her  place,  Dr. 
Browne  ;  and,  though  she,  is  not  the  mistr.es.s  I  ex- 
pected would  take  my  place  at  Earlcourt,  she  shall 
have  as  warm  a  welcome." 

'"  Lookera-on  see  most  of  the  game,"  said  the  doctor, 
laughing.  ''I  could  have  tt.ld  you  long  ago  thut  Mi^s 
Clara  here  did  not  mean  to  inaryy  your  son.  I  think 
I  know  where  to  find  her  husband  at  this  very  mo- 
tnent !" 

■?r  *  V  * 

Theeventful  Thursday  came  at  last — the  great  day 
->f  the  Osford  year — and  Nelly  awoke  to  see  the 
summer  sun  streaming  in  bright  radiance  into  her 
little  chamber,  and  to  hear  already  the  busy  hum  of 
pattering  feet  and  gathering  peoi'.le.  Soft  chimes  ivere 
pealiiig  on  the  air,  from  a  belfry  and  tower,  college 
'  after  college  joining  in  the  common  jubilee.  Oxford 
folks  are  early  astir  on  that  day  of  days,  aivd  the  whole 
Earlsford  psrty  were  to  breakfast  together  at  Dr. 
■Browne's  lodging,  he  being,  as  he  said,  the  most  punc- 
tual pel  son  among  them,  and  they  would  be  sure  of 
being  in  from  his  house.  Vv  hen  Nelly  descended  to 
the  breakfast  parlour,  in  her  fresh  demi-toilet — which 
!S  the  orthodoi  dress  for  the  lady's  gallery — -she  found 
Mrs.  Hai-tley  already  there,  and,  before  her  greetings 
were  over,  the  Malcolms  made  their  a.ppearance.  Very 
iristocratic  they  looked.  Mr.  Malcolm,  as  handsome  a 
type  of  his  class  as  ctmld  be  found  anywhere,  and  his 
'•'ife,  in  her  splenid  grey  mjtire  dress,  as  pleasant-look- 
ing a  liidy  ab  the  city  could  show.  Nelly  quite  started 
wLien  Clara  entered,  she  looked  so  radiant  in  her 
beauty.  She  wore  a  pink  silk  dre^^,  with  a  white  loce 
mantle,  which  fell  round  her  gi'aceful  figure  in  pictu- 
resque folds  ;  she  had  very  few  ornaments,  but  there 
was  a  flush  on  her  cheek  and  a  sparkle  in  her  eye, 
which  lent  a  wondrous  charm  to  her  usually  calm 
beautj'.  Mrs.  Hartley  looktd  the  picture  of  a  true 
Enghih  lady,  in  a  purple  dres.s  and  lace  shawl  ;  while 
.■"Jelly,  who  ntstled  in  confidence  by  her  side,  wts  all  iu 
"■^it'S— an  India  iQuslirt  dress,  woadrously  embroidered 
—which  had  cost,  a:»  the  doctor  laughingly  said,  "  ever 
so  many  fees"-^aiid  a  mantle  of  the  same. 

"  It  is  a  pity  Eustace  is  not  here  t'i  look  at  you,  mx 
mif/r-OHm,"  said  Mrs  Hartley§ts  the  blushing  girl  at  her 
side  ;^ "  you  look  so  fresh  and  pretty  this  ffiorsing.  We 
ohr-ll  have  to  put  up  v/ith  yeur  eseort.  Dr.  ErowiSs,  and 
■'iat  of  Jfr.  Malcolm  cur  yeuu"  hei&es  ha^•8  o.uite 
foisakea  us.  "  o  . 

"  ghan't  bs  forsaken,  dfipead  upon  it,"  said  th.e 
•Jtetof    '-'They'll  send  s  bs»y  of  deputies',  you  may 


be  sure.  Neither  Mr,  Malcolm  nor  I  could  undertake 
to  pilot  you,  ladie.s,jinto  the  proper  pl^e  ;fvfe  should  be 
establishing  you  m  the  president's  throne.'' 

"  from  which  v.-e  should  ver5'  speedily  be  ejected," 
replied  the  lady.  "  But  here  are  the  tickets  ;  Eustace 
gave  them  to  me  list  night,  specially  informing  m« 
that  we  should  n^i^her  see  Lim  nor  Mr.  Daiton  this 
morning.  Not  even  your  bright  eyes,  C;lara,  could 
wean  the  lattsr  young  gentleman  from  the  study  of 
the  Latin  Ode  hp.  ib  to  have  the  honour  .if.  reciting 
before  you  to-day.  " 

Clara  blushed  as  she  held  out  her  hand  for  the 
talismanio  siuare  of  blue  cardboard  which  v.-as  to 
admit  her  to  the  scene  of  Dalton's  triumph,  and 
looked  at  it  vrith  a  soft  light  in  her  dark  eyes.  ILad 
she  decided  between  her  love  and  her  pride  in  the  last 
two  days  I  had  she  "lade  up  her  mind  'to  give  her 
hand  for  love,  and  love  alone  ?  Though  she  said 
nothing,  ^feere  was  a  consciousness  of  a  settled  par- 
pore-l  about  her  that  spoke  volumes. 

The  doctor's  prediction  proxed  correct  ;  several 
plea.ied-looking  gownsmen,  to  whom  they  had  been 
iati-oduced  during  their  visit,  came  in  due  time  to 
escort  them  to  the  theatre. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  ladies'  gallery  they  had  to 
separate  ;  Dr.  Bro\nie  and  Mr.  lUakolm  joining  the 
throng  on  the  floor  of  the  building,  the  students 
m.ounting  to  their  own  appqint'id  place,  and  trie 
others  following  the  janitor  w  the  ladies'  special  do- 
mains. The  theatre  was  filling  fast  when  they 
entered,  and  NeDy  looked  round  iu  surprise  at  the 
scene,  and  hali-ali;rmed  at  the  noise  over-head  and 
the  curious  method  in  which  the  undergr-aduates 
were  expressing  their  sentiment.s  on  things  iu  ge- 
neral, iu  the  customary  way.  Now  some  one  pro- 
nounces the  Queen's  name,  and  a  ringing  shout  goes 
up,  wiiich  speaks  well  for  their  loyalty  and  their 
lungs  ;  then  the  royal  family,  and  they  cheer  again  ; 
t'aeu  one  after  another  va.riuus  distinguished  person- 
ages, hose  names  are  received  with  cheer.s  or  hisses, 
according  as  they  are  popular  or  otherwise  ;  t'nen  comes 
a  slight  jiause,  and  their  fugleman  says,  '■  The  ladici-," 
and  meiTy  eyes  glance  ni>\vard,  and  rosy  lips  smile  ap- 
provingly, as  cheer  after  cheer  jings  out  and  is  taken 
up  by  the  crowd-  outside,  til!  the  city  seemt;  to  edio 
v/ith  the  sound,  fiut  even  students'  lungs  need  re.st 
at  last,  and  a  hu.sh  settles  duwn  upon  the  assenii)ly 
till  the  proces.siou  enter.'^.  and  then  they  begin  agam. 
The  ^'ieo-chancellor  lifts  his  graceful  cap,  and  Lows 
his  white  head  right  oud  left,  in  answer  to  the  ununi- 
mous  greetiijg  he  receives,  and  takes  bis  scat  iii  atately 
silence.  Many  other  dignitaries  are  alike  received, 
and  smile,  amused  and  . Mattered  at  the  homage  thus 
noisily  proftered  till  the  procfcoi's  enter,  and  are  greeted 
with  a  volley  of  hisses  and  groans;  the  junior  knits 
his  brow.=;.  and  defies  liis  tonuentors  v/ith  an  angry 
scowl,  which  redoubles  the  sounds  of  disapprobation  ; 
the  senior  lifts  his  <~;)p.  r.ud  looks  up  with  a  good- 
humoirred  snrile  on  his  haudsotne  face,  whi''-h  turns 
the  hifise.s  into  "Three  cheers  for  Dr.  Birrton  '  in  a 
moment.  It  i,?  the  oifice,  iior|the  man,|«'hich  is  so  un- 
popular, and  he  knows  it.  They  a.rc  fiilent  at  la*t,  and 
the  tones  of  the  old  orgaji  skilfully  touched  by  the  pro- 
fes.sor  of  music,  come  pealing  on  the  ear,  and.  the  stu- 
dents rise,  cap  in-  baud,  and  the  ladies  stand  beneath 
them  like  a  garden  of  bnglii/  colours,  and  '"  God  £a\  e 
the  Queen"  rings  up  from  hundreds  of  young  voices, 
and  the  business  of  the  day  comm.ences. 

Eustace  Hartley  w'\s  the  last  to  mount  the  rostrum 
to  read  the  poem  which  had  won  the  prize.  Daiton 
recitsd  his  Latin  production  with  an  ease  and  grace 
v/hich  ."-poke  well  for  the  elocutionary  part  at  least  ox 
his  future  duties,  and  acknowledged,  with  a  flu.shed 
face  and  conscious  pride,  the  applause  which  his  friends 
in  the  upper  region.s  so  heartily  bestowed. 

Mrs.  Hartley's  hear^t  beat  high  with  pride  and 
pleasure  as  ker  son  stejipcd  iuto  the  place  which  his 
friend  h.ad  ju.*t  vacated.  "V  ery  hamlsome  he  looked, 
even  to  the  envious  eyes,  as  he  stood  there,  <  ap  in 
baud,  acknowledging  the  plaudit.s  that  met  him  on  ail 
sides  ;  for  he  was  a  general  favourite.  For  a  moment 
his  eye  war.dercd  rouml  the  theatre  ;  tiien  v>'ith  a 
sparkle  of  r  ecognition,  it  rested  on  liis  mother",  with 
Nelly  by  her  side,  and  a  flu.sh  of  pleasure  rose  upon 
his  cheek. 

Somewhat  uer"vously  he  began  his  ta.sk  ;  but  as  he 
prcceedfcd  he  w-armed  with  the  subject,  and  his  voice 
rose  clear  and  nmr  in  the  hush  which  ensued.  It  was 
a  splendid  specimen,  both  of  oratory  and  composrtLMi, 
and  +he  .i^^plsuse  -v-is  loud  and  1,-rg  as  he  fcji'.cluded. 

A  liw  raore  cf'.'S'.2':0!;:£S/  ^'.nd  tlis-  g-'-ind  b'.iiines's  was 
at  an  end  ,  the  college-bells  rang  cut  a  joyous  peal, 
aHd  the  dons,  usdeB-graduateg,  and  spectators  porired 
into  the  street  is  an  uabrekes  stTeans.    Some  flung 


their  caps  and  gowns  to  t'ae  gyps  ".-'no  wait.Sii  for  them, 
and  started  for  the  station,  beat  on  making  their  long, 
vacation  as  long  as  possible.  Some  strolled  off  for  3 
last  walk  to  Shotover  or  Inley  ;  some  went  back  tothfiir 
rooms.  Those  v/ho  had  friends  there  joiaidthem  ;  but 
everywhere  were  bustie  and  leave-taking  ;  kind  adieus 
and  hearty  good  vishes  for  those  who  were  g<jing. 
never  to  return,  and  plans  for  future  enjoyment 
among  those  whom  the  end  of  the  vacation  would  re- 
unite in  the  old  city,  which  in  a  few  hours  would  be  as 
eUent  as  if  thejplague  had  swept  oii  haLf  thepopulatioa. 
*  •         (To  be  Continued.)  ^ 


THE  CAPTIVES  lis  ASHA^'TEE. 
It^as  Junel2,  1S69  ;  Mrs.  Ranseyer  \vas  in  th« 
gallery  spreadiijg  out  clothes  to  di— ,  whe!i  ehe  saw 
the  barrels  of  muskets  above  the  high  grass.  About 
twenty  armed  men  appeared  and  pointed  their  gu:i$ 
at  tne  house.  She  v.ished  tbem  good  mcnaiag  and 
went  inside.  The  two'  missionaries  went  out,  atu5 
asked  the  men  if  they  were  Ash^ntees,  and  on  reoelv:!:  r 
I  an  aSrmative  reply  said  they  were  friends  t  r  t'lis 
Ashantees  as  well  as  to  ail  other  people,  and  hid 
nothing  to  do  with  the  war.  They  then  shook  hands, 
and  the  leader  of  the  men  said  they  must  aH  go  cowa. 
to  Anum  and  salute  the  general.  Th6  missionario-' 
replied  that  they  could  not  all  go  as  tbey  had  no  s<v- 
x  ants,  and  there  would  be  no  one  to  take  care  of  the 
house.  The  Ashantees  replied  that  they  would  put 
sentinels  over  tire  house.  The  missionafies  then  weav 
to  theu-  room;;  apd  put  on  their  coats  and  descended 
the  hill,  Mrs'.  Ramseyer  carrying  the  child  ia  her  arms 
On  their  way  they  met  about  500  Ashantees,  who  wsra 
rushing  up  the  hill  with  savage  yells.  Anum  consists 
of  three  towns,  separated  by  gardens  ,  when  the.  mis- 
sionaries were  brought  to  the  first  town  thay  were 
told  that  the  general  was  in  the  second  town  ;  v.-bien 
brought  to  the  s-scond  town  they  were  told  that  he  was 
in  the  third  ;  when  brought  to  the  third  tov,-n  i"j?y 
were  told  that  he  was  in  a  viilage  a  httle  way  oif. 
They  were  made  to  walk  all  day  long,  and  on  the  way 
they  were  passed  by  Ashantees  carrying  iurnitura 
and  goods  belonging  to  the  Mission.  In  th-  evening 
they  arrived  at  vilhige  w'neie  they  found  the  K-'i-^- 
of  Aquamoo.  They  said  to  him,  '•  Yoa  know  that  ws 
are  missionaries,  and  have  nothing  'o  do  vrith  the  war  ; 
why  are  we  treated  in  this  way  .  '  He  rephed  that 
they  must  go  to  the  Ashantec  general,  who  v.orrid 
certainly  send  them  home.  The  next  day  they  were 
made  to  nrarch  ofi'  again.  Mrs.  Eanif^yer  lost  one  of 
her  shoes  iu  a  swamp,  but  was  not  allowed  to  wait  for 
a  moment.  Mr.  Kuhne  lagged  and  was  threatened 
with  the  whip.  Their*  umbreDas  wore  tikei  from 
them.  "  Presently  they  heard  heavy  firing  ;  a  batjtle 
\\  as  beirrg  fought  between  Domprey  and  the  Ashan- 
tees. Several  men  passed  them  with  blood  streaming 
from  their  wounds  ;  the»c  tlireatetiud  them  and  slid, 
'■  Ah  !  it  is  yorr  -who  teath  peoj -e  to  fight  ;  but  we 
Ashantees  can  eat  white  meii  yi'."  They  passed  ths 
rear  of  ^the  Ashantee  armj',  where  policemsn  ran  to 
and  fro,  armed  ■nitk  wliips  of  hippopotaznu .  skin, 
and  flogged  stragglers,  into  actian.  Tboutands  o* 
carriers  were  theu  iu  hne  ,"  each  of  Ihem  La.i  a 
sm.all  pjUow  or  porter's  knot,  ;tnd  eac'a  Vn*. 
tbio  ia  a  curious  manner  with  his  bindc,  .g;  that 
it  made  a  noise  just  like  the  whistling  *cf  bul- 
lets, and  the  inissioiaaries  could  not  help  d'Jck".::f 
their  h^ds  They  passed  a  viilage  ia  ■nhich  v.cre 
many  dead,  bodies,  and  women  howlii^g  with  grief 
packing  them  up  in  baskets.  It  was  dai-k  before  they 
reached  the  Ashantee  camp,  and  as  soon  ai  thc-y^aiTived 
they  were  taken  before  what  thf }  at  Sr-st  supposed  tc- 
be  a  tent,  but  it  was  a  huge  uuibrella,  beneath  v.  hich 
sat  a  man  covered  with  a  white  cloth.  They  were  toid 
that  this  was  Ailoo  Bufifoo,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  es- 
I  c(>rt,  kpcfcliug  (';own,  presented  the  captives.  Some 
j  young  iceu  .it  once  rirsbed  up  to  Mrs.  Ramserer  and 
tore  off  the  skirt  of  her  dress  ;  then  came  othoi-  men 
I  \.')th  long  kriive.i  iu  their  hand.?  and  stpanited  the 
{  prisoner.s.  >Ir.  Kuhae  was  takcii  u.  i  hiir,  where  a 
I  chief  was  seated  bleeding  f  ri.);!  uds,  which 

j  wsre.  "ocLug  Avashed  v.ith   \  m\  e  ordered 

I  Kulino  to  iit  down,  looked  at  Ihl.-  -ji.ri  i\,  and  m;".de 
signs  that  he  iuteniled  to  cut  off  his  u:nrs.    Ea  m- 
qurred  if  Kuhu%  hid  been  fighting,  and  Kuhiie  replied 
that  he.  was  a  priest  and  non-jcomb;\tint.    The  ciricf 
,  then  made  a  sign,       he  was  put  into  irons.  .  He  fe't 
I  sure  that  he  wii-i  to  b&  kills  i,   A  ljtf!e-way  off  were 
'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.iniieyer,  slso  in  iioris,  and  Le  coxui 
ha.xr  tLc--J  pr.iiiiiy  iiid  bidclini,  fiiewe'l  t_  .Ji.-h  ^.t'.-.er 
I  in  heart-thrUiin^  w«i  i.s.    Sowever,  thiir  lives  wera 
I  spared,  ^nd  though  kapt  ia  irj-2-:  nbtsd,  ther 

I  wA:s  not  otfeerwise  illrlreated. 
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BICYCLING, 
i^e  i;:,;^.' i.asm  Trliidi  has  for  some  rears  been  ex- 
h' c^i  iatb.e  pastitne  and  exercise  of  bicycle-riding 
has  recently  been  tcfcen  in  hand  in  a  manner  which 
maj  be  said  to  hav?  equal  interest  for  Ireland,  Eng- 
iacd,  and  Scotland.  It  is  because  ol  the  special  inte- 
rest of  Dublin  and  other  Irish  cities  and  towns  in  the 
moTement  that  I  now  narrare  what  has  been  done  in 
this  direction.  Under  the  presidency  of  the  "Hon. 
John  PUlnkett,  cf  Dunsany  t'astle,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Hon.  Ion  Keith  Falconer,  Majoy  Colquhoun, 
of  Clattrick  (lately  of  the  1 .5th  Regiment),  Capt.  Rees 
Phiiipps,  Mr.  Borthwick  Smith  (as  hon.  sec),  and 
other  gentlemen  of  position,  an  association  called  "The 
Ariel  Bicycle  Club,"  has  been  estabhshed  to  promote 
bicycle  riding  as  a  science' as  well  as  a  pastime,  by 
arranging  for  races,  excursions,  and  tours  through 
England,  Scotland,  ,  Ireland,  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  plan  of  operations  is  this : — 
The  central  qviarters  of  the  club  ara  in  Basing- 
hall-street,  London,  but  it  ramificates  throughout  the 
Country  by  a&liated  local  associations,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  staff  of  cfficess,  makes  its  own  rules,  and 
arranges  its  own  local  excursions,  the  central  com- 
mittee planning  the  more  extended  expeditions  and 
exeroLsing  general  supervision  and  control.  The  only 
qualification  for  membership  is  that  candidates  shall 
be  amateur  bicyclei-s,  and  not  professionals  :  and  to 
facilitate  the  purchase  of  bioycies  the  committee  have 
arranged  T.'ith  the  patentees  of  the  "  Ariel" '  bicycle 
^wiuchtook  a  high  piize  medd  at  last  year's  Interna- 
tional Exhibition)  to  supply  the  machines  to  "Ariel- 
ites"  on  an  essy  hire  system.  Already  the  club  con- 
tains' some  hundreds  of  m-  mbers  :  and  besides  the  me- 
tropolitan sections  important  branches  have  been 
iStabiisued  in  Diiblin,  T\"aterford,  Belfast,  Liverpool, 
Leeds.  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Norwich,  Coventry, 
Peterborough,  Newcastle,  Oxford,  kc,  all  of  which  are 
:n  actirs  operation,  jiany  of  these  branches  arrange 
>vsskiy  or  other  periodical  tours  within  a  certiiin 
radius  of  their  locality,  and  in  view  of  the  Conti- 
cental  journeys  secretaries  have  been  appointed  in 
France  and  Belgium,  who,  themselves  expert  riders  and 
iin^aists,  are  able  to  conduct  these  tours. 

The  first  Continental  tourist  party  started  from 
Londoij  on  the  1st  of  this  month,  and  they  are  ex- 
pected home  again  in  a  few  days.  Travellivig  by  train 
CO  Brighton,  they  proceeded  on  their  bioyles  thence  to 
Newhaven.  and  crossed  rfe  Channel  to  Dieppe  by  the 
midnight  steamer.  On  the  following  day,  after  doing 
the  sights  of  Dieppe,  they  bicycled  to  St.  Valery,  ar- 
riving at  nine  in  the  evening.  Eaiiynest  mornins;  they 
continued  their  journey  to  Havre,  lialting  during  the 
hottest  pf.rt  of  the  day  at  Fecamp.  Stopping  at  Etretat 
for  dinner  and  a  ramble  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
lemounted  their  vehicles  and  reached  Havre  shortly 
after  nine  at  night.  Here  they  remained  two  nights 
And  a  day,  visiting  various  places  of  local  interest,  and 
on  the  second  day  went  by  steamer  to  Cnen.  From 
this  town  they  rode  nearly  20  miles  to  ancient  Bayeux, 
and  after  a  f;;vv-  hours  spent  in  seeing  specimens  of  the 
famous  tapestrji  and  .so  on,  they  made  their  way  'back 
to  C  len,  the  double  distance  trip  being  nearly  40 
miles.  After  Caeo  they  wei'e  to  proceed  to  Li- 
9eus,  Rouen,  and  on  to  Paris.  There  they  were  to  stay 
as  many  days  as  they  wished,  azKl  then  to  make  their 
way  back  by  Rhfiros,  Beauvais,  Amiens,  Abbeville. 
Montreuil,  Boul'i^'ne,  Dover,  and  so  home  again.  The 
Weather  has  been  most  favourable,  the  roads  have 
been  found  in  good  condition,  and  so  fnr  the  excursion 
has  been  altcrjether  delightful.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  a  more  thoroughly  agreeable  •way 
of  spending  a  holiday  than  this,  and  it  may  be  conti- 
dently  predicted  that  this  system  of  excursions  will 
become  widely  pop'ilar,  and  give  an  entirely  fresh  im- 
petus tothis  method  of  locomotion.  The  "Ariel"  bicycle 
has  a  speed  of  18  to  20  miles  an  hour,  the  driving 
wheel  being  84  inche.-  in  diameter,  and  it  will  easily 
ascend  a  hill  of  moderate  altitude.  «In  appearance  and 
detsiil  of  mechanism  io  is  a  beautiful  machine,  and 
when  fuli^  equipped  for  a  journey  is  a.  most  pleasing 
sight.  So  far  has  this  first  experiment  been  successiul 
that  a  second  C^ontinental  tour  has  been  arranged,  to 
start  early  next  month,  for  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and 
Cologne,  thence  down  the  Rhine  to  Strasboui-g,  and 
back,  r'Cv  Metz  and  Chulons.  to  Paris.  A  third  tour  is 
also  bfSing  arranged  for  Paris,  Switzerland,  abd  Italy  ; 
io       '"pyiritimo.  two  or  tbrw  British  excTiriioBS 


will  be  cii ried  out.  One  of  the  party  now  on  HiS  i 
Continent  is  Mr.  Stanley  Thorpe,  who  is  credited  with 
h-Eving  accompli jbed  the  longest  bicycle  ri-in  on  record 
in  one  day — viz.,  from  Hertford  to  Coventry  and  back, 
a  distance  of  166  miles,  in  22i  hours.  The  Mon. 
Keith  Falconer  has  don.e  135§  rofiles  in  one  clay  ; 
and  these  two  g-entlemen  will  shortly  attempt  to  travel 
in  one  day  from  York  to  London,  a  distance  of  19S 
miles.  The  president  is  one  of  the  two  riders  who 
won  for  Cambridge  the  bicycle  match  on  Thursday 
from  Oxford  to  Cambridge — 84  miles  in  &h  hours.  A 
"log"  i.s  to  be  kept  of  .all  these  journeys,  and  skeleton 
maps  are  to  be  prepared  of  the  best  routes  and  most 
level  roads  throughout  the  country  for  the  use  of  the 
tourists. 


WEARIED  UNTO  DEATH. 

Wearied  unto  de.ith,  my  d.^rling  I 

And  vvberefore  ^\"ould  I  ask, 
Thy  lite  hss  betn  such  a"l3iig,  sweet  dreaic. 

Have  its  joys  become  a  task  • 

Wearied  unto  death,  my  darling  I 

Tired  of  no'chijig  to  do, 
V.'hile  many  yearn  for  each  hour's  return 

Who  are  wearied  more  than  you. 


EPITAPHIANA. 
(  Specially  Contributed.) 
Epitaphs  are  frequently  fostered  on  Eome  celebrac-^d 
man;  tliis  we  find  to  be  Shakespeare's  case.  The  story 
of  the  epitaph  of  a  rich  usurer,  named  Combs,  is  va- 
riously told.  One  is  supposed  to  be  madeexcsmporft 
ut  a  tavern  in  Stratford  : — 

Ten  in  the  hundred  the  devil  aliowes, 

But  Combe  vi  ill  have  twelve  he  sweares  and  avowes, 

11  any  aske  who  lies  in  this  tombc, 

"  Hoh!"  quoth  the  devil,  "  'tis  my  John-o-Combe." 

In  another  vf^rsion  the  wit  is  certainly  heightened. 
Mr.  John  Combe  had  amassed  considerable  wealth.  Ho 
was  Shakspeare's  intimate  fx^iend.  In  the  gaiety  of 
conversation  he  told  the  poet  that  he  fancied  he  in- 
tended to  furnish  his  epitaph,  and  since  whatever 
might  be  said  of  hira  after  he  was  dead  must  be  un- 
known to  him,  he  requested  it  might  be  written  forth- 
with. The  bard  imraediatiJly  gave  the  following 
verse: — 

Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  engraved, 

'Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  isnot  saved: 

If  any  man  aske  who  lies  in  this  tomb, 

"  Ob!  oh!"  quoth  the  devil,  "  'tis  my  john-o-Combe." 


\\  earied  ruito  death,  my  darling  ! 

Tired  of  yo;ir  aimless  life — 
Then  why  not  start  with  a  willing  heart, 

Aii!l  take  your  share  in  the  strife  ? 

Wearied  unto  death,  my  darling  ! 

I  would  not  have  yon  so. 
While  wort  can  !je  found,  in  the  Master's  ground. 

For  many  more  than  you. 


HUMAN  SACRIFICES. 
We  passed  the  Garden  Golgotha— the  camon  bower 
where  the  bodies  of  sacrificed  vi  -.  >  is  are  deposited; 
it  gave  the  whole  town  an  odour  of  death.  I  must 
now  explain  the  philosophy  of  human  sacrifices. 
Among  most  savage  nations  it  is  believed  that  the 
body  contains  a  ghost  or  spirit  or  soul  which  lives 
after  death.  Some  believe  thr.t  thi.s  ghost  or  soul  in- 
habits the  grave  and  flits  around  its  neighbourhood, 
and  comes  to  its  old  home  and  frequent?  the  company 
of  those  whom  it  formerly  loved.  \\'ith  savages  of  a 
higher  type  it  is  believed  that  the  souis  live  in  a  special 
world,  usually  supposed  to  be  under  the  ground, 
though  some  place  it  above  the  sky.  One  step  more 
and  we  have^  the  Ijelief  of  the  Persians,  and  sorue 
other  ancieni,  nations,  that  theie  are  two  worlds  out- 
side the  earth,  one  of  toiture  for  the  wicked,  one  of 
pleasure  for  the  good.  Now, 'it  is  the  belief  of  sa- 
vages that  not  only  human,  bodies  have  soul.3,  but 
also  animals  ;  and  not  only  animals,  but  also  rivers  ^ 
and  trees  and  all  things  having  movement  or  life  :  and 
not  only  all  things  ha'. ing' movement  or  life,  but  also 
inanimate  objects— such  as  food  and  palm  wine, 
weapons,  beads,  articles  of  clothing.  Willow-pattern 
plates,  and  so  forth.  So  in  Western  Africa  vv-hen  a 
man  dies  fnod  is  placed  by  his  grave,  and  they  say 
that  the  spirit  o'f  the  man  eats  the  spirit  or  essence  of 
the  food.  On  the  Gold  Coasl  the  natives  believe  in  a 
world  below  the  ground,  a  Hades  or  School  where  the 
soul  of  the  dead  dwells  in  a  life  that  shall  have  no 
end.  They  also  believe  that  all  the  garments  he 
has  worn  out  will  then  come  to  life  again — a  re- 
surrection of  old  clothes  ;  but  besides  this,  his  rela- 
tions display  their  aftection  'by  giving  him  an  outfit  of 
weapons,  ornaments,  new  cioth,  crockery  ware,  &c., 
so  that  he  may  descend  into  Hell  like  a  gentleman. 
But  v>-ho  is  to  carry  these  things  ?  and  who  is  to  look 
after  them  ?  Evidently  his  wives  and  liis  slaves.  So 
a  number  of  these  are  killed  to  keep  him  company  ; 
and  often  a  slave  is  killed  some  time  after  his  death 
to  take  him  a  message,  or  as  an  addition  to  his  house- 
hold. In  Dahomey  this  custom  of  sending  messen- 
gers is  organised  into  a  system.  Thus  originated 
human  sacrifice,  which  is.  granting  the  truth  of  the 
theory  on  which  it  is  based,  a  most  rational  cuitom. 
Death  is  disagreeable  to  as  because  we  do  not  know 
vrhere  we  are  going  ;  but  to  the  widow  of  a  chieftain 
it  is  merely  a  surgical  operation  arid  a  change  o:  exis- 
tence. That  explains  why  the  Africans  submit  to 
death  so  quietly.  A. woman  at  Akropong  selected  for 
the  sacrifice  was  stripped  according  to  the  custom  but 
only  stunned,  not  killed.  She  recovered  her  senses, 
a«d  found  herself  lying  on  the  ground  surroiinded  by 
dead  bodies.  She  arose,  went  into  the  town  where  the 
elders  were  seated  in  council,  and  told  them  that  she 
had  been  to  the  Land  of  the  Dead,  and  sent  uick  be- 
cause she  was  naked.  The  elders  must  dress  her  finely 
au'ii  kill  k"r  Over  ayain.    This  accdrdiagly  tins  done. 


Again  we  frjd  Peck,  in  his  memoirs  of  MUton  (4ta 
1740),  has  introduced  another  epitaph,  which  he  attri- 
bittes,  though  it  does  not  appear  on  wh.at  authority,  t^ 
Shakespeare.    It  is  on  a   Tom-o-Combe,  ctherwiss 
"Thin  beard,*'  brother  to  the  above-named  John: — 
Thin  in  beard  and  thick  in  purse, 
Xever  a  man  beloved  worse, 
He  went  to  t!ie  grave  with  many  a  curse. 
The  devil  and  he  had  both  cue  nurse. 

In  Milton  Churchyard,  Kent,  and  in  Bengeo  Olc 
Churchyard,  Hertfordshir.i  : — 

This  worltl's  a  citv  full  of  crooked  streets  ; 
Death  is  the  market-plice  where  each  one  meats 
If  lifo  were  only  merchandise  to  buy. 
The  rich  would^iive — the  poor  alone  would  die. 

In  a  chuivh  at  Carmarthen  : —  ■ 
Here  lieth  ye  body  of  Anne,  ye  wife  of  John_Phiihp5,  oi 
Carmarthen,"  Gent.,  born  A.i).  iSJfi,  died  February  ys 
Vylh,  1720.  She  possessed  in  gi-eat  degree  ye  rivitifis  and 
felicities  cf  her  sex,  was  ye  mother  of  many  cniidren,  of 
\i  hem  six  survived  her.  She  had  ye  uncommon  happiness  to 
see  those  si.^;  v.-ell  s^'ttltJ,  and  living  aii  ne;ir  her  in  pro- 
sperous circumstances.  The  great  dutiss^of  private  life  SE2 
dlschLirged  vnth  equfc.1  piudeuce  and  success,  and  T.-a3  s,t 
once  an  at/ection.ite  wife  and  a  lender  mother.  She  had  ye 
comfortable  satislactioii  of  seelu g  her  iir,  children  married  in 
ye  same  order  tiiey  were  born. 

On  a  stump  orator  : — 
Here  lies  a  witless  man  who  had  the  wit 
To  make  men  shii-k  -.  he  had  no  lack  of  it. 
.\s  his  own'ioiigue,  hi*  life  was  always  iojse ; 
But  his  loose  tona;ue  his  looseness  did  excuse. 
He  uotbing  kfHrVi',  yet  men  t)eli6ved  he  tausht; 
His  words  were  niauy,  but  their  value  nought. 
Tha  fools  who  listened  thought  his  notes- were  gok,, 
And,  to  speak  tiuth,  forth.it  they  all  were  sold. 
He  waj  as  coarse  a  specimen  of  clay 
A3  ever  clogged  a  hole  or  stopped  the  way. 
His  name  win  Mudd  ;  his  wa,ys  were  in  the  siims 
While  life's  oiled  v/beels  ran  o'er  the  shores  of  Time 
But  when  death's  drought  came  on,  as  come  it  must. 
He  dried  iuto  a  little  heap  of  dust. 

At  St.  JIary  Overey,  Borough,  on  a  stone,  uodsrthe 
arms  of  a  grocers'  company,  are  these  lines  on  one  who 
followed  that  trade  :— 

We»p  not  for  him  ;  he  is  g-ona  before 

To  Heaven,  where  grocers  tbere  .are  many  more. 


'SViLL  OF  THE  Late  Earl  of  Howth. — The  will 
dated  8th  December,  1S64,  with  two  codicils,  dated 
respectively  23rd  May,  1866,  and  20th  March,  1371,  of 
the  late  Ki^ht  Honourab'e  Thomas  Earl  of  Howth^, 
of  Howth  Cascie,  in  the  county  of_Dubhn,  and  45 
Pcrtland-iilace,  London,  E.  P.,  V"ioe-Admirai  of 
Leinster,  Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotuloruxa  of  the 
county  and  city  of  Dublin,  who  died  on  the  5th  Febru- 
ary List,  at  Cannes,  France,  was  proved  in  the  Probata 
Court,  Dublin,  on  the  17th  instant,  by  his  son,  the 
present  Earl  of  Hov.th.  Testator,  by  his  v.'i'll  and 
codicils;  confirmed  the  appointments  made  in  favour 
of  his  daughters.  Lady  Catherine  -Wheble,  Lady  Ji.raii7 
Gaisford,  and  Lady  Margaret  Domvile.  He  fjither 
appointed  the  sutas  of  .£1,000  to  Lady  Margaret  Dotn- 
vilieand  £4,000  to  Lady  Catherine  "Wheble  for  tu'iU 
sole  and  separate  use  ;  and  after  bequeathing  a  ^egaci 
to  the  Countess  of  Howth,  he  devised  and  bequeathed 
all  the  residue  cf  his  real  and  personal  estate  to  hu 
son,  the  present  eari,  whom  he  appointed  sole  esecw 
tot.    The  perionaltv  Was  sworn  under  £25,000. 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


WHO  WAS  TO  BLAME  ? 

Tcu  TTiili  to  knoTT,  mj  dear,  Tvh^t  brlEgs  tLis  sj.d, 
dreamy  look  oyer  my  withered  faoe_,  es  I  sat  ia  the 
t&Ej-  tTrilight. 

.-"-h,  ms  !  and  when  I  tell  you  I'm  thinkiag  of  old 
k.Te  dreams,  the  ludicrous  smile  lurks  around  your 
t'Tbtiy  lips,  and  your  dsep  hluo  eyes  plainly  Bay  : 
•■  Yoa  never  knew  what  love  was." 

Ah,  you  laugh  !  ,  You  did  not  think  I  could  read 
your  thoughts  so  well,  Jsut  you  must  remember,  Net- 
tie, thfit  I  was  young  once  myself,  and  had  the  same 
thotights  as  you  have  now.  But  it  was  many  years 
ago — ^say  about  fifty — ^es,  indeed,  my  1\  ettie;  fTfty  long 
years   since  I  was  a  young  girl,  with  curls  and 

But  if  youth  flies  from  us,  memories  do  not  ;  be 
thsy  sp.d  or  pleasant,  they  always  remain. 

.My  mother  was  foster-mother  to  young  Sir  Paul,  Lis 
zr-Dfter  having  died  when  he  was  a  new-born  baby, 
and  therefore  I  grew  up  to  be  the  constant  yet  hum- 
ble companion  of  the  young  heir. 

■VThen  Sir  Paul  was  seventeen  his  father  died,  leav- 
ing him  the  undisputed  heir  of  the  magnificent  'WeBtaU 
estate. 

A  handsome,  gentle  creature  was  our  Paul,  kind 
aad  good  to  aU;  but  when  he  spoke  to  me  his  voice 
rrew  softer  and  lower  a.id  hio  eyes  more  kindly.. 

Perhaps  he  never  dreamed  that  his  manner  changey 
■whan  hs  met  me,  for  he  was  high  above  me  ;  but  md 
poor  little  heart  never  thought  of  this.  I  watched 
his  colour  come  and  go  ;  listened  for  his  voice  to  grow 
scft  and  sweet  ;  counted  the  many  acts  of  kindness 
and  courtesy — and  then,  oh,  yes,  I  was  sure  he  loved 
me  as  deeply,  as  passionately  as  my  heart  was  Wrapt  up 
LQ  him. 

Two  yf ars  after  his  father  died,  Sir  Paul  left  the 
grand  old  home  to  go  abroad. 

The  morning  he  was  going  he  called  me  to  him,  and 
said  : 

"  Good-bye,  my  little  foster-si=:ter.  i  shall  write  to 
7C".i  seme  time,  to  keep  you  from  being  lonesome.fiPor- 
lr.ps  years  may  pass  before  I  return,  and  you  will  be 
fhen  grown  to  womanhood,  but  you  won't  forget  your 
old  playmate  ^" 

He  Was  gone.  I  was  confident  his  words  meant 
eomething,  and  for  the  ne-s.t  three  years  I  learned  to 
Icvs  him  more  dearly  day  after  day. 

One  evening  I  sat  thinking  about  Sir  PaiJ,  and  won- 
dered when  hejwould  retvxrn,  and  if  he  would  tliink 
me  changed.  I  fancied  1  had  grown  much  prettier — 
what  girl  of  seventeen  would  not  ?  I  wondered— but 
mother  interrupted  my  thoughts  by  coming  in,  and 
saying  :       _  "  ^ 

"I've  received  a  letter  from  the  young  master,  say- 
ing he  wiU  be  here  to-morrow.  He  says,  also,  to  air 
the  blue  room,  for  he  has  company  with  him." 

vThat  a  glad  bound  my  heart  gave  !  and  away  I  ran 
to  throw  open  the  windows  dud  doors  cf  the  blue 
r^TD.  This  don?,  I  ran  to  the  garden  for  the  flowers 
,  which  I  knew  he  loved  best,  and  placed  them  in  beau- 
tiful Vases  aroTind  the  room. 

The  next  day  I  watched  from  my  room  window  the 
iTxival  of  ;Sir  Paul  and  Lis  company. 

I  s^vW  him  kave  the  carriage,  stand,  and  then  lift  a 
e,'.iden-haired  beautiful  girl  out. 

VTith'  a  silveiy  laugh,  she  lan  up  the  broad  st^rne 
iteps,  he  following  her  with  a  happy  smile  on  his  fii<?e. 

Then  I  heard  his  voice  in  the  hall,  saying  to  my 
X  other,  "Ibis  is  Lady  WestaU,  Mrs.  Faber;  tell  your 
daughter  we  have  arrived." 

This  was  all.  A  wild,  dull  pJin  smote  mv  heart,  and 
I  sesm«d  fj  stcnd  in  darkness.  Shortly  after  I  heard 
mot  her  at  the  door,  end  1  knew  bow'  stern  she  was 
ween  I  ciid  anything  Jojlish.  and  now  I  was  wild,  for 
she  would  guess  my  secret.  So  I  opened  the  door, 
and_  sixks  to  her  as  if  my  heart  had  not  been 
crushed. 

_  She  told  me  Sir  Paul  and  his  ladv  wished  to  see  me. 
X  weat  aown  and  was  welcomeiv  received  by  Paul,  who 
xntroduced  me  to  Lady  vVertajl  as  the  little  foster  sii- 
t«r  of  whom  he  spoke  so  often. 

:  knew  thsn  he  Icrred  me  only  ai  a  sister,  and  hid 
xlj  sorrow.    I  eould  net  help  bui  love  the  goldea- 


hairei  young  bride,  and  wh?n,  one  year  afterwards, 
she  died  leaving  two  infant  girls,  I  mourned  her  loss 
deeply.      '         .  ' 

Mother  nursed  the  twins,  as  she  had  done  their  fa- 
ther ;  but  death  claimed  her,  too,  when  they  were  only 
eight  years  old. 

Their  father,  Sir  Pai.il,  was  no  longer  gay  or  bright; 
his  laugh  had  never  been  heard  since  his  fair  young 
wife  died,  and  his  tim^?  was  wholly  spent  at  Lady 
Westall's  tomb  oi-  in  his  study. 

Years  passed  by  and  the  two  motherless  girls  Lad 
grown  to  be  beautiful  women. 

Eda  was  a  soft-voiced,  loving  creature,  with  the  win- 
ning ways  of  her  father,  and  the  fair,  fragile  beauty  of 
her  eariy-callod  mother. 

Eva  was  not  at  all  like  her  quiet  sister. 

Her  eyes  were  dr.rk,  and  forever  dar^cing  with  nierr:- 
ment ;  her  hair  glossy  black  ;  her  complexion  rich,  and 
creamy— in  short,  she  wa,=i  a  Ijeauty,  and  the  favourite 
of  the  country-side. 

1  always  tried  to  treat  the  sisters  alike,  for  I  had 
taken  my  mother's  pl.ice  to  them  ;  but,  in  all  truth,  I 
think  the  blue-eyed  Eda  was  neai-est  my  heart,  ^^"he- 
ther  it  was  because  she  favoured  her  dead  mother  so 
much  and  h.-id  the  gentle  ways  of  the  one  love  of  my 
life,  or  whetiier  it  was  because  her  sistet-  Eva  got  most 
of  the  praises  outside,  and  needed  less  love  at  home,  1 
can't  say  ;  but  I  know  I  loved  the  golden-haired  Eda 
the  best. 

One  day  a  strange  gentleman  called  to  see  Sir  Paul. 
A  few  moments  after,  Eda  came  to  my  room  and  told 
me  her  father  had  told  her  in  the  morning  that  the 
gentleman  that  would  call  at  noon  would  remain  at 
the  house  for  two  days. 

"  "Who  is  he,  Eda     I  asked. 

'■  Dr.  Tredwin,  a  friend  papa  made  when  abroad." 

Just  then  we  heard  Sir  Paul  call,     Eda,  Eva!" 

With  a  ■\Ti4d,  merry  laugh  Eva  bounded  from  the 
garden  summer  house  where  she  had  been  reading, 
and  rushed  into  tlie  room,  -upsetting  a  chair,  and  then 
dashing  back  her  <rlossy  curls  to  see  who  was  ther.=. 

But  Eda,  my  fair,  sensitive  Eda,  stood  stiU  for  a 
moment  as  if  .she  did  not  like  to  go — she  never  did 
care  for  straiii;.vrt — but  in  another  moment  she  turned 
and  walked  slov.'lr  to  the  room,  the  rich  blood  crim- 
soning her  lair  skin  the  while. 

That  evening  I  was  in  rhe  garden  when  the  two 
girls  joined  me.  As  usual  Eva  was  t;dking  and  laugh- 
ing, and  gave  her  opinions  of  t'ae  stranger  very  freely. 

••  He  isn't  very  handsome,"  she  went  on  ;  "  he's 
rather  pale  and  dark,  but  there's  something  interest- 
ing about  him.  I'apa  says  he's  very  learned — spent 
more  time  in  college  than  anywhere  e.)se;  and  I  should 
think  he  did,  lor  he  sce'.i;S  quite  unaccustomed  to  the 
charms  of  ladies'  society.    Doc^  he  not,  Eda  ?" 

Eda  only  smiled,  and  Eva  continued; 

"  Perliaps  ho  onlv  needs  drawing  out.  Pa  said  we 
must  be  very  kind  to  him,  so  " 

But  here  we  hear<l  Sir  Paul  call  from  the  dor. 

'•  WhiA  (•!  my  ij,aughters  shall  come  and  sing  '!" 

"  i  will,  p.'tpa.  '  iarjg  out  Eva,  and  then  in  a  low 
tone  to  us  she  said,  "  'Tis  the  very  thing  I  wanted. 
See  if  I  don't  make  him  agreeable,"  and  away  she 
danced. 

"  ■\Vhy  didn't  you  goi'  |r asked  Eda,|for  she  was  the 
best  singer  by  far.    She  Liughed  and  said, 

"  I  would  rather  be  out  here,  but  it's  fun  for  Eva.' ' 

She  might  not  have  told  me  that.  I  knew  it ;  for  it 
was  as  natural  for  the  dark-eyed  Lady  Eva  to  flirt,  as 
it  was  for  the  nig'ntingale  to  sing. 

Instead  of  two  days  the  doctor  staid  five,  and  Sir 
Paul  and  Eva  could  hardly  make  enough  of  him  while 
he  did  stay,  or  lament  his  departure  too  deeply.  But 
blue-eyed  Kda  said  nothing. 

One  morning  about  four  weeks  after  his  visit,  the 
post-boy  iJTOugxit  a  letter  for  Lady  Eda. 

The  neh  orhnson  tide  flew  to  her  pale  brow  as  she 
held  our  her  hand  for  it,  but  the  gay  Eva  was  too 
quick  iL.r  iiei-,  and,  snatching  it  from  my  hand,  looked 
at  the  writing.    Then  s'ae  asked  :  , 

"  Why,  whom  can  it  be  from,  Eda  ?  The  writing  54 
strange." 

Eda  did  not  speak,  but,  taking  the  letter,  went  to  her 
own  room. 

That  afternoon  I  heard  all.  The  letter  was  from  Dr. 
Tredwin,  and  he  had  asked  the  fair  Eda  to  become  his 
wife.  I  was  astonished,  for  he  seemed  to  scarcely 
notice  her  while  he  was  with  us  ;  imy  little  attention 
he  did  give  was  to  Eva,  and^  besides,  he  was  far  too 
old  for  either  of  tbero. 

He  was  forty,  while  our  girls  were  only  eighteen. 

When  I  heard  it  I  looked  at  Eva,  and  I  fancied  she 
■  l'X)ked  disappointed  ;  but  the  joy  and  happiness  of  sa.v 
I  Eda  quite  chaasd  thi»  from  my  miad. 


ihat  nig'ntshs  came  to  my  room  and  read  part  •af 
the_lettcr. 

t±e  eaid  he  had  led  a  liaV  wholly  given  to  stady,  ivid 
turned  hi^  back  upon  the  gaieties  of  the  world  for  feai 
of  distraction,  for  he  had  resolved,  when  a  young  iLzu, 
not  to  marry  until  he  was  well  settled  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  had  a  beautiful  home  to  offer  the  one  whom  he 
would  love.  That,owingtothis  seclusion  from  ladies' so- 
ciety, hehadgrownshy  and  awkward,  anddidEot,wonld 
not  acknowledge,  even  to  himself,  t'tn-.v  the  happineijs 
of  the  few  days  which  he  bad  spent  at  Sir  Paul's  wai 
owing  to  the  charm  he  found  i;;  his  presence.  But 
when  he  had  returned  home  he  fbund  he'  needed  her 
— that  she  only  could  make  his  life  complete.  "VS'ould 
she  learn  to  love  him  ?    Would  she  be  his  wife  ? 

I  had  only  to  look  in  her  eyes  to  know  she  loved 
him  already. 

But  she  tried  to  have  him  wait — to  come  and  see 
her  again;  but  no;  when  he  came  again  it  should  be  to 
part  never. 

So  great  preparations  were  made  for  the  wedding, 
and  Eva  teased,  joked,  and  upset  things  so  with  her 
fun  and  laughter  that  it  took  us  twice  the  time  to  get 
the  fair,  happy  Eda  ready. 

The  evening  at  last  came  for  Dr.  Tredwin  to  arrive 
The  fair  Eda  had  grown  more  beautiful  in  her  happi- 
ness, and,  coming  to  me,  s'ne  whispered  : 

I  loved  him  from  the  first,  he  was  so  quiet,  so 
gentle  !'' 

An  old  memory  came  to  my  mind  as  she  s-sid  this, 
and  a  weary  pain  with  it,  but  I  didn't  mind  either,  for 
I  was  well  used  to  their  bitterness. 

A  few  moments  more  Dr.  Tredwin  arrived,  and  both 
girls  flew  to  meet  him. 

He  took  Eda's  hand  first,  held  it  for  a  moment,  then 
turned  to  Eva.  Somehow  I  fancied  his  face  changed 
when  he  took  her  hand,  and  he  held  it  long,  and 
looked  into  her  dark  eves  with  a  loving,  questioning 
look. 

With  a  merry  laugh,  Jiva  broke  away  from  him, 
then,  casting  a  saucy  look  back,  she  exclaimed : 
"That's  too  lo"rfng  for  a  brother-in-law  ;  if  I  wer« 
somebody  I  would  be  jealous  '"  and  with  another  ring- 
ing laugh  she  disappeared  upstairs. 

A  strange,  puzzled  look  was  on  the  doctor's  face  as 
he  followed  Sir  Paul  into  his  study. 

I  didn't  understand  it,  bat  I  felt  the  same  wild,  dull 
pain  at  my  heart  which  I  had  felt  the  day  Lady  Wes- 
tall  came  home. 

For  three  hours  Sir  Paul  and  the  doctor  were  alcne 
in  the  study  ;  then  I  heard  Sa'  Paul  going  up  to  Eda's 
room.  Half  an  hour  after  he  returned  again  with  a 
lighter  ,step. 

Shortly  after,  a  timid  knock  came  to  my  door,  and 
Eda  entered.  SUa  did  not  speak,  but  sat  looking  at 
me  in  a  strange  sort,  of  a  way. 

"  Eda  !  Eda  !"  called  Eva.  softly  through  the  hall. 

With  a  look  on  her  pale  face  which  I  shall  never 
forget,  Eda  turned  to  me,  saying  : 

Go  to  her  !  tell  her  I  am  satisfied — pleased  !  but 
please  keep  her  away." 

I  went  to  Eva  imd  asked  her  what  she  wanted. 

"  Has  she  toid  you,  auntie  T  she  exclaimed. 
"  Where  is  she  ?  1  don't  want  her  to  give  him  up. 

"  Did  she  tell  you  she  would  ?"  I  questioned,  almost 
knowing  what  1  was  to  hear. 

"  She  told  papa  ;  his  mistake  was  natural,  oar 
names  were  so  much  alike,  that  she  was  glad  she 
knew  it  before  it  was  too  late;  "and  for  me  to  marry 
him,"  ret!.irned  Eva. 

"  Well,"  I  replied, "  that's  enough  for  yc-u  to  jpow; 
.she  has  told  me  that  she  is  satisfied  and  pleased,  so 
down  and  entertain  the  gentleman,  who  should  have 
been  certain  of  the  name  of  his  lady-love  before  he 
went  to  writing  letters." 

"  I'm  so  glad  she's  not  sorry  I  said  thoughtless  Eva, 
and  away  she  skipped,  without  a  second  thought. 

VThen  1  returned,  I  found  Eda  just  the  same  as 
when  I  hiid  left  her. 

SittinK  down  beside  her,  I  kissed  her  cold  brow, 
and  told  her  the  secret  of  my  life — that  secret  whioh  I 
had  hidden  from  all  others. 

I  told  her  of  my  pain,  of  my  long  years  of  strag- 
"^linc,  when  I  knew  my  love  was  a  sin.  I  told  her  ot 
how  I  had  cast  a  soft,  glossy  curl  into  the  fire — ^the 
curl  which  I  h'ad.cut  from  his  head  in  one  of  our  piay- 
fi.ii  moments  in  the  long  ago — trying  to  quench  my 
love  ;  but  it  would  slumber  for  a  while,  only  to  tu:,. 
more  brightly  again.  But  as  the  years  went  by  mv 
pravers  were  heard,  sad  a  sweet,  holy  calm  was  ^i-. 
to  niy  soul,  and  I  felt  better,  purer,  for  ha->-ing  ?v: 
ftr;d  so  long.. 

My  darling  looked  at  me  with  &  depth  of  r.2cz;7  :  . 
her  blue  eyes,  then  laying  her  head  on  tcT  sijoulvLsi, 
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eot.    At,  tow  thankful  was  I  for  ttosa  tears. 

The  wedding  took  place  the  nest  evening,  but  it  ■was 
the  dark,  sparkliag  Eva  who  ■n'ore  the  orarsge-blossonis, 
s2a  o-olden-hoired  Eda  was  only  bridesmaid. 

Eub  my  darblng  looked  the  most  beautiful,  and  her 
clear,  swest  vcice  sounded  like  an  angel's  when  she 
EiDg  the  '■  Bride"  : 

"  O  t.al-:e  her,  but  be  faithful  still." 

The  nest  morning  the  bride  and  groom  left  us. 

Then  came  ktters— letters  full  of  her  happiness, 
and  all  addressed  to  her  sister. 

But  my  pet  never  rea'd  one  of  them  ;  I  would  take 
them  from  the  pcsl-boy  and  give  them  to  Sir  PauL 

Sometimes  I  v,-ondered  if  Eva  had  a  heart. 

But  the  roses  of  that  summer  faded,  and  the  golden 
leaves  of  autumn  tm-ned  brown,  then  came  the  dreary 
eno-ws  of  x'/inter. 

As  each  season  slipped  away,  my  motherless,  heart- 
broken darling  s;rew  more  fragile. 

The  little  iIay-flower»  were  iust  peeping  above 
grfund,  and  ve  ->'-ere  expecting  the  doctor  and  his 
^ife  to  risit  us  for  the  first  time  since  the  wedding, 
when  one  morning  I  missed  my  Eda's  pale,  sad  face 
at  the  table. 

V/ith  a  va^ie  fear  at  my  heart  I  flew  to  her  room, 
but,  alas!  I  was  almost  too  late. 

My  darling  lay  still  and  white,  and.bending  over  her, 
I  begged  of  her  to  speak. 

She  smiled,  then  murmured:  "I'm  going  home  to 
.  '  ti, 

But  the '■■■golden  twine"  broke  suddenly,  and  my 
Eda's  spif it  had  fled. 

We  laid  her  beside  her  mother. 

When  Eva  snd  the  doctor  arrived  they  learned  the 
tale  of  sorrow  from  the  dai-k  and  gloomy  house  without 
our  telling  it. 

From  that  day  the  Lady  Eva  grew  more  thoughtful, 
4=d  the  fashionable  world  knew  her  no  more. 

I  knew  then  she  had  a  heart,  and  the  long  hours 
which  she  spent  in  ag'^ny  over  her  sistgr's  grave  won 
ler  my  pity  and  love. 

I  knev/  then  her  gay,  light  heart  had  never  dreamed 
of  her  sister's  anguish  until  it  was  too  late. 

But  her  cup  of  bittertess  was  not  full  yet. 

Four  years  "after  Ae  snood  at  her  husband's  death- 
bed; and  when  the  fiowars  had  bloomed  twice  over  his 
grave,  her  father  I'jid  down  his  burden  of  sorrow  and 
loined  the  loved  ones. 

Hany  years  of  a  sad,  lonely  life  followed,  and  at 
last  the  pale,  thoughtful  lady,  n  ho  was  once  the  gay 
EvH,  was"  called  home.  Thus,  my  dear,  you  see  all  the 
bitter  misery  \vbich  was  caused  by  that  little  mistake 
of  Dr.  Tredwin'f:- -addressing  Lady  Eda  for  Lady  Eva. 
Any  stranger  might  have  made  the  same  mistake,  the 
names  v.-ere  so  much  alike. 

I  often  wonder  who  v/as  to  blame. 

Ah,  well,  let  the  past  sleep.  I  will  not  be  long 
here;  I  never  thought  I  would  be  alive  to  see  the  West- 
ill  e:-tate  to  such  a  distant  relation  as  your  father, 
my  dear.  But  I've  told  you  the  sad  story  of  this 
hou'-e,  and  cf  the  old  '«i-e  dreams  of  which  I  was 
■thinking;  so  now,  my  little  friend,  I'll  vrish  you  good- 


A  Mtstxrious  DisAPPEAR.iKCi;  at  Bologsa. — The 
Italian  coiTeiv>ondent  of  the  Tunes  at  ITome  writes: — 
"A  mysterious  disappearance  of  a  more  tragic. character 
than  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  England  is 
repoi'ted  fi-om  Bologna.  Signor  C'avagnati,  .a  pu'olic 
prosecutor  (Prncura'.ore  dfl  Rf')  at  Piaconzy,  where  he 
was  extremely  popular,  and  where  be  was  soon  to  be 
tnarried  to  a  haudsomc  young  lady  of  high  rank,  had 
lately  gone  to  Bologna,  in  which  plao3  and  in  other 
parts  of  Romagiia  he  had  been  formerly  employed  in 
his  official  capacity.  One  evening,  about  a  week  ago. 
at  eleven  o'clock,  he  v,  fnt  home  from  a  friendly  party 
in  v.-hich  he  had  been  extremely  sociaiJe  Knd  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  usual  spirits,  accompanied  by  a 
friend,  a  magistrate,  with  whom  he  parttd  only  a  few 
stops  from  the  house  in  which  ha  was  staying.  Since 
then  he  has  not  been  seen  or  heard  of.  Nothing  in 
his  room  suggested  the  i'lea  that  he  had  been  at  home 
in  the  night.  Tiie  m;u!  Iiad  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  his  lot  in  life,  noi'  had  he  at  any  time  exhibited 
symptoms  of  a  gloomy  or  desponding  disposition. 
The  general  apprehension  is  that  he  was  kidnapped  by 
secret  foes  somewhere  between  the  spot  at  which  he 
took  leave  of  his  fiiend  and  his  own  door,  and  done 
.away  with  privily  by  men  who  have  been  till  now  able 
to  efface  every  trace  .of  their  cViii^e.  "The  event  is  con- 
nected, in  men's  minds,  ^vith  the  lata  murdcT  of  the 
C'o'.incillor  of  Prefecture.  Bolia,  at  Parnii,-'  ' 
,:<i!l'Ea.v.MBULATORS,— P. L^dwifige,  maunfactnrer,  32,  Amiens 
Etreat,  and  32  Lo  verOiniond-quay.  N.B.— Repairs  promptiy 
xccutsd.  ISiiO 


THE'  LOUISIANA  FLOODS. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Henry  G 
Crowell,  Commissioner  from  Bogton  to  ^Tew  Orleans, 
published  on  the  2nd  June  ;— 

'■  The  calamity  in  extent  and  ruinous  consequences 
is  one  of  the  greatest  that  has-  occurred  from  fire, 
storm,  or  flood  on  this  continent  during  the  current 
century.  To  see  for  myseif  the  nature  of  t'he  gi-eat 
inundation  I  went  to  Brasliear,  eighty  miles  west  of 
I\  ew  Orleans,  the  la.st  twenty-three  miles  through  an 
unbroken  flood,  varying  in  depth  from  three  to  sis 
feet,  which  pours  from  the  distant  crevasses  on  the 
Mississippi  and  devastates  an  i'mmense  region.  I  also 
went  up  t'ao  Mississippi  about  200  milss  to  Port  Hud- 
eon,'in  order  to  witness  the  passage  of  the  va-stvohrme 
of  water  rushing  through  the  several  crd'»c=ses,  varying 
in  width  from  500  to  1,500  feet,  roaring  like  a  catai-act, 
having  s;vept  away  evei-y  obstacle  in  its  course  until  it 
spread  itself  like*  a  vast  fan  o'^  er  the  neig'nbouring 
countrj-.  I  submit  with  this  report  several  maps  and 
letters  received  'oy  the  Relief  Committee  from  various 
sections  of  the  overflowed  country,  showing  the  extent 
of  the  inundation,  and  giving  some  particulars  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  people.  To  enter  int  j  details 
would  extend  this  report,  to  a  great  lengt'h.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  what  I  saw  gave  me  a 
realising  sense  of  the  magnitude  and  destructiveness 
of  the  great  flood,  and  of  the  reasons  why  the  suffer- 
ing, destitution,  and  danger  caused  by  it' must  con- 
tinue for  it  long  time.  .It  is  estimated  by  those  who. 
are  familiar  with  previous  floods  in  that  State  that 
from  four  to  six  weeks  mu.^t  elapae  before  the  \vater 
will  bub.-ide  sufficiently  from  the  larger  portion  of 
the  o\  erflow  ed  district  to  enable  the  people  to  plant, 
and  that  from  90  to  120  days  must  exyiire  before  they 
can  raise  enough  to  sustain  life.  T  have  noticed, 
since  my  return  from  New  Orleans,  that  Mayor  Wiltz 
has  again  ay^pealed  to  several  cities  and  -  towns  in  the 
North  for  further  aid.  Unless  this  is  aSorded  there 
must  of  necessity  be  a  tenit'le  amount  of  suffering, 
if  not  of  starvation.  I  regret  that  the  people  of  the 
more  ■nealthy  and  prosperous  cities  and  towns, 
churches,  and  associitions  of  the  North  have  njt  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  itnpoverished  condition  of 
that  portion  of  the  South,  and  the  great  danger  and 
sufi'eriug  of  that  afiSicted  people,  for  I  am  confident, 
if  they  did,  they  would  at  once  send  to  them  abun- 
dant aid. 


SERGEANT  BATES'S  TOUR. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Cheshire,  Sergeant  Bates, 
referring  to  his  proposed  European  tour,  says  : — ''  Let 
me  gi'^  e  you  a  correct  version  of  my  intended  tour  of 
■the  ■R-orld  in  the  interests  of  peace  afld  international 
amity.  On  a  certiiin  occasion,  some  time  after  my 
entry  into  London  in  1.S72,  a  party  of  getitlemen  v.'ere 
expressing  \^onder  and  astonishment  at  the  magnitude 
of  the  good  feeling  demonstrated  by  njy  march 
through  England.  1  remarked  to  them  that  "  if  I  were 
not  a- poor  man  I  would  inaugurate  and  carry  out  an 
enterprise  which,  iu  my  opinion,  would  do  as  much, 
if  not  more,  good  than  ail  the  peace  congresses  ever 
held.'  At  the  eanio  time  I  stated  what  the  enterprise 
would  be,  how  .ccndnctcd,  &c.  A'fter  my  return  to 
America  1  received  letters  from  thesj  ge:itlem,eu,  urg- 
ing me  to  carry  Out  th^  enterprise  above  referred  to. 
I  was  slow  to  commit  myself,  until  assured  that  there 
would  be  no  hick  of  funds  for  the  '  outfit.'  The  tour 
was  to  be  organised  in  London,  with  an  e-i-soldier  from 
the  following  countries,  with  their  respective  national, 
standards,  to  be  unfurled  in  union  at  .Vmsterdam  : — 
Ati'ifrioa,  Enj^';an'.t.  I'rance,  Germany,  Rus.=ia,  Austria, 
Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  HolIaJid,  Belgium,  L>eu- 
mark,  and  Sweden.  Also  a  bearer  and  strmdard, 
with  the  motto,  '  Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men.' 
Land  travelling  t'  >  be  done  in  the  .saddle.  Route  :  f7-om 
Amsterdam  through  Holland  and  Sweden  to  Stock- 
holm, aci-oss  the  Baltic  to  St.  Pesereburg,  thence  to 
Berlin, ,  Dresden,  Vienna,  Venice,  Rome,  Florence, 
Genoa,  Turin,  CenevK,  Paris,  ( 'ala is,  Piover.  Loudon, 
and  Liverpool,  across'  the  Atl-mtic,  t-om  New  York 
through  the  States  of  "New  York,  Pennsylvani.i,  Ohio, 
Indian;! ,  and  Illinois,  to  Chicago,  the  repi'eseutarive 
city  of  the  West.  All  the  money  necessary  to  inaugu- 
rate the  tour  was  ready,  yet  it  ivill  not  be  attemfjted 
this  year.  I  will  explain.  Some  time  since  I  disoo- 
v*ed  that  llie  object  of  the  ti^^^-.i  b'>  trillinL.'  and 
anxious  to  back  the  enterprise  ^'  .   .      .  '  -  . 

I  me  and  the  to^u•  from  100,000  t^  ^' 

I  i'aet,  t.hsy  cssert  that  they  can  nir-  A^'  :  ,  ;|J '  i;;.ij  ;2-s 
out  of  it,  and  offer  me  one  quarter  of  the  proceeds. ' 

I  No-w,  I  haven't  a  dollar  in  the  v.'orld:  a  -ndfe  and  four 


c'nildren  to  support,  yet  I  have  refused  this  offer.  T 

have  cut  loose  from  my  speculative  friends.  I  vdl) 
carry  out  this  enterprise  in  the  same  spirit  in  v.'hieb 
I  did  my  late  march  through  England,  or  not  at  all. ' 
I  am  willing  to  majie  the  expenses  of  the  tour  as  we 
go  along  in  some  legitimate  manner,  but  nothing  far- 
ther. As  matters  now  st-and  I  cannct  commeacs  it 
before  the  1st  of  May  next  year,  but  commencs  it  1 
■will,  and  independently  of  speculators,  for  I  believe  iv 
will  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  am  confident  that  by 
proper  management  it  may  be  brought  to  a  sucosssf'o] 
termination.  It  has  been  said  to  me  here,  '  Th's 
standards  can't  well  meet  ■with  any  oppcfi^rf,  ex- 
cerpt it  be  in  France.'  No'w,  while  passing  through 
that  country,  the  French  flag  will  lead,  the  other 
standards  being  under  its  protection,  so  to  gj.sak. 
Does  not  the  flag  of  I'rance  represent  the  power,  gici-y  , 
unitj',  and,  above  all,  the  honour  of  France  ?  The  mis- 
sion of  these  standards,  I  repeat,  will  be  one'  of  psac^ 
a-jid  good- Will.  Will  Frenchmen  do  violence  fci  anr 
standard  watdng  its  peaceful  folds  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  flag  ci  France  If  a  Frenchman  were  to 
do  so  under  the^e  circumstances,  a  thousand  of  his 
countrymen  would  rise  up  and  stay  his  hand.  This  is 
my  opinion  of  French  patriotism  and  honour.  It  a'r- 
pe^rs  to  me  that  no  one  can  ■\-ith  any  reason  oppose 
this  tour,  for  all  countries  are  represented.}:  Will  no*-, 
these  13  national  standards  compose  an  emblem  of 
peace-  and  good-will  such  as  ■was  never  before  seen  ' 
Will  it  not  speak  a  plain  and  comprehensive  language 
to  the  people,  one  that  can  be  easily  understood  and 
long  remembered  to  their  owu  advantage  and  ths  a-i' 
vantage  of  others  ?    So  at  le-ist  it  seems  to  me." 


HELEN. 

A  rare,  Sue  face,  fit  for  a  sculptor  s  dream, 
Two  soft  blue  eyes  that  weU  mth  tender  light, 

X  s'mile  as  lovely  as  the  sun's  last  beam. 
Cast  on  the  world  in  lingering  sweet  good-idsht 

These,  these  are  thine  ;  yet  the?s  some  day  vrill  fads  , 

The  flowers  do,  and  why  not  women's  cliainis  ? 

Hanny  .i  rt  thou,  that  "n  hea  on  thee  is  laid 
Tim/s  v.ithiiiiug  touth,  thou  nesd  st  f ear  no  alaims 

For  than  dost  hold  deep  in  thy  gentle  breast 
A  faith  -tvhich  Boigos  triumphaut  o'er  earth's  woes, 

A  steadfast  trust  in  that  great  0:ie,  whom  best 
Leadeth  our  feet  from  mom  to  e  /ening  s  clcs?. 

ft 

And,  Helen,  were  I  called  upon'  to  giTe 
A  type  of  womaakinil,  pure— noble,  true  - 

Sure,  from  the  Hj.'!!iy  fsir  whom  roand  me  live, 
My  welliL'g  hoart,  al.,  5-..eet .  could  chjota  "rut  yo's. 


The  New  York  PoIic-3  are  somewhat  coacer^ied  about 
the  suicide  mania  which  seems  prevailing,  thers  ha'dnj 
been  a  Suicide  every  day  tor  nearly  a  fortnight. 

''What  t'ne  Moon  Shines  Upon"  is  the  title  cf  a 
series  of  drawings  in  black  and  white,  by  PiofessJ'-' 
Hugo  Knorr,  that  is  now  being  exhibited  by  the  Aus- 
trian Art  Union.  The  dra'wings,  it  is  said,  are  very 
eiiective.  and  full  of  poetic  feshng.  They  will  be  re- 
produced by  the  Art  Union. 

The  Wcstminsttr  Gazette  states  that  the  Bromptoc 
oratorians  are  about  to  build  a  new  -church  on  tha 
same  site  as  their  present  plain  building,  Tt  i;  r.  - 
to  be  built  in  the  prevaihng  Gothic  style,  but  -Is  *• 
afford  Londoners  a  splendid  example  of  Italian  ren-ais- 
sance. 

Hk.jt^tivss  Robbep.iks  Fpo^r  Chiide^'. — Hsa'.t 
Sets'i:;:'  ci.  — Emm-i  Lemon,  -2S,  de.scribed  as  an  ironer, 
pleaded  guihy,  in  a  Lond'n  p'^lic^-couii;  onju'^jsiv. 
to  four  indictments  charging  her  with  robbuj^ 
children  of  their  bootf:.  She  also  pleaded  g-uiity  t-o. 
another  indi?^ment  which  charged  her  with  taking 
away  by  f j  ,r.;d  a  girl  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  with 
intent  to  steal  a  •J'ror'k  and  other  articles  upon  the  per- 
son of  the  >aid  child.  i^Ir.  Ptibton,  who  appeared  or: 
behalf  <>f  the,  prosed; don.  said  that  the  conduc^b  of  the 
prisoner  had  been  heartless  in  the  extreme,  as  she  was 
charged  on  no  less  than  four  indictments  with  s-i^ealing 
from  the  parsons  of  little  children.  She  appeared  to 
have  pounced  uijon  young  unprotected  children,  aad, 
after  decoying  them  into  the  park,  to  have  robbe.^ 
them  in  esoh  case  of  their  boots,  and  then  left  them 
to  find  their  way  liome  as  best  they  could.  In  the  la'st 
<;ase  she  had  taken  the  child  to  her  lodgings,  v.-here  s"iii.= 
hadkept  it  all  night,  andnextmorniug  had  strippsditof 
nearly  all  its  clothes.  Hi^.  lordship,  address'ing  th* 
prisoner,  said  : — You  have  shown  yeurself  tote  utterly 
r-"':l:lsss  of  the  pain  and  suffering  you  inSict  up.ori 
-rs,  even  upon  children  of  the  tenderesS  .-ige.  A 
■.-  cruel,  a  more  heartless,  and  more  n:!sct;evo;;s. 
tiilci  ha*  rarely  anpeared  in. this  co^art,  and  your  pun- 
ishment must  be  exemplary.  The  sentence  of  the  couvii 
is,  that  you  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  63s;en  years. 
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THBJPENNY  DESPATCH. 


THE  TWO  TEARS. 

A  poor,  but  skilful  cabiuet-maker  was  recommended 
to  the  house  of  a  wealthy  merchant.  This  gsntleman 
rave  him  an  order  for  seme  furniture  for  his  daugh- 
ter's house,  to  the  value  of  £50.  The  cabinet-maker, 
^delighted,  hastened  home  and  told  his  wife  of  his  un- 
expected good,  fortune.  AYhen  the  first  feeling  of  ioy 
had  passed  away,  the  question  suggeited  itself : 

'•'  But  where  is  the  money  t  j  corne  from  for  the  ne- 
cessary outlay  i  ' 

To  ask  a  nev7  customer  to  advance  it  would  never 
do,  for  by  so  doing  he  might  lose  the  entire  commis- 
eioc.  The  poor  mac  had  no  rich  friends:  where,  then, 
could  he  get  so  large  a  sum  as  was  necessfi-y  for  pro- 
curing the  matisrials  he  required,  except  from  a  morley- 
lender  ?  He  soon  found  one,  who  lent  him  the  money 
tor  two  months  at  twelve  per  cent.  The  joiner  worked 
diligently,  and  soon  two  dozen  of  the  moit  beautiful 
chairs  and  a  handsome  chiffonier  stood  alt  ready  to  be 
dsliverei. 

Neatly  dressed  in  his  Sunday  coat,  our  cabinet- 
tnaker  walked  beside  the  truck  which  carried  his  furni- 
ture, and  hi?  heart  beat  wit  h  j  oy  as  each  passer-by  praised 
his  beautiful  work.  A^"hen  he  arrived  at  the  house  of 
his  employer,  all  assembled  to  look  at  the  articles.  The 
master  of  the  house  was  summoned  .  too,  and  smiled 
graciously,  and  said  : 

"  In  future  you  shall  be  my  cabinet-maker,  for 
the  articles  are  worthy  of  all  praise  ;  put  them  down 
;arefully.' ' 

And  then  he  went  to  his  office,  and  the  joiner  and 
his  men  soon  after  returned  home. 

■'•  Master,"  they  said,  "  the  gentleman  seemed  quite 
pleased,  and  how  rich  he  must  be  !  You  have  got  a 
good  customer,  in  him." 

^'  Yes,  indeed,  my  men,  I  have,  and  I  am  much 
pleased  at  ft." 

But  on  the  good  man's  face  no  joy  was  to  be  seen, 
for  he  was  thinking  that  the  two  mouths  would  be  up 
in  a  week,  and  the  rich  merchant  had  not  said  a  word 
to  him  about  payment. 

What  shoul?!  hg  do  now  • 

The  day  before  the  week  was  over,  husband 
and  wife  were  sitting  sadly  tofrether.  Then  the  wife 
said  : 

,  "  Cheer  up,  dear  husband,  take  courage,  go  to  our 
new  customer,  and  ask  nim  to  pay  you.  He  must  have 
a  heart,  and  will  be  considerate." 

The  joiiier  allow  ed  himself  to  be  persuaded. 

His  henTc  beat  heavily  ;  he  bqueesed  the  rim  of  his 
hat  veij  tightly  when  he  had  opened  the  office  door 
f .nd  perceived  to  the  xight  and  left  a  dozen  clerks  bu- 
dly  at  work. 

He  said  good  morning''  to  tliem  ;  but  they  never- 
mswered  him. 

After  a  pause  he  repeated  his  greeting  once  more. 

Then,  scajining  him  with  a  tharp  lock,  the  nearest 
to  him  said  : 

"What  do  you  want 
Might  I  be  allowed  to  speak  to  the  head  of  the 
firm  ?" 

"  Down  that  way,"  was  the  reply,  as  he  pointed 
♦•.vards  the  corner  of  the  large  room. 

Slowly,  and  with  heavy  steps,  the  joiner  passed 
through  the  omoe.    It  seemed  as  if  he  had  lead  on  his 

t2i-t. 

There  sat  the  proud  merchant  ;  his  forehead  rested 
on  his  left  hand,  his  pen  was  in  his  right — he  was 
about  to  put  on  paper  some  great  commercial 
project,  when  the  joiner,  stum'bling  over  the  edge  of 
a  desk,  suddenly  roused  him  from  his  thoughts. 

He  stai  ted  up,  and  asked,  in  a  surly  voice  : 

'■  'What  do  you  want  .'" 

But  there  was  no  answer.  All  the  beautiful  ex- 
pressions vifhich  his  wife  thought  she  had  impressed 

rif. ^'^^  vanished.    He  stood  as  if  petrified. 

■  v''fell,  what  do^.you  want  f  said  the  merchant  to 
the  speechless  man,  whom  he  did  not  recognise. 

"  Pardoa  me,  sir,  I  was— I  am — I  have  come — the 
cabinet-maker,  who  had  the  great  honour  to  work  for 
you.' 

""vVell,  well,  .and^what  do  you  want  >  I  have  no 
commands  now  ;  but  jcu  need  npt  trouble  yourseli— 
i!  I  want  you  I  will  send  for  you  ,  toon,  perhapi. 
'ic'^d  looming.  '  '  ^ 

And  therewith  he  bent  his  head  and  hand  over  the 
paper  again.  .• 

"AJa  ."  bsgap  the  uijhsppy  wcrfemas  again,  "  ^o^'t 


be  angry  with  me,  sir ;  but  may  I  a.ik  you  for  the 
amount  of  j'our  bill  ?    I  have  no  capital,  and  " 

The  merchant  arose,  much  out  of  temper. 

"  I  only  pay  every  half-year ;  I  cannot  be  troubled 
by  such  trifles.  Go  ov.  r  to  the  cashier  and  be  paid — 
but  this  is  the  last  time,  remark  ;  you  must  not  tu,ke 
anj'  woi-k  if  you  cannot  give  credit." 

Then  he  beckoned  to  a  young  man  sitting  near  him, 
and  told  him  to  gi-e  the  joiner  the  money.  He  re- 
oeivc^d  it  sile)itly ;  and  ai  he  passed  by  the  merchant's 
de.^k  to  sign  the  receipt,  the  thought  came  into  his 
mind  that  he  should  not  receive  an  order  for  any  work 
from  him  again,  for  bis  poverty  would  not  allow  it ;  a 
tear  ran  down  his  cheek.  The  merchant  noticed  it. 
The  unfortnn.ats  cabinet-maker  bowed,  and  turned 
away.  '^'VTien  he  had  got  about  h.-'If  way  through  the 
office  the  merchant  called  him  back. 

"  Listen,  my  good  man,"  he  said.  "  You  can  make 
me  a  dozen  more  of  those  chairs,  and  nest  week  I 
may  wiut  others.  And,  because  you' can't  give  me  a 
half-year's  credit,  I  will  credit  you.  Pay  the  man 
£100,"  he  said,  and  looked  again  on  his  paper. 

The  joiner  stood  speechless,  deeply  moved.  But 
n&w  he  went  ciiiickly  up  to  the  merchant,  and  stooped 
to  kiss  his  hand. 

"  Thanks,"  he  stammered,  "  thank  you,  good  sir," 
and  a  tear  fell  upon  the  hand  he  had  kissed — a  tear  of 
joy  and  gi-atitude. 

Never  mind,  good  friend  ;  no  need  for  thanks  if 
you  are  an  hone.'t  man.  God  bless  you.  I  .'•hall  come 
and  see  your  workshop  myself  some  day.  Farewell," 
said  the  merchant. 

The  joiner  returned  home,  overjoyed.  He  worked 
industriously,  and  soon  became  a  prosperous  man. 

The  proud  merch  mt  never  forgot  the  emotion  he 
felt  that  morning  which  the  tear  on  the  honest  work- 
man's face  had  arou.-ed. 


A  CHILD'S  FIR.ST  IMPRESSION  OF  .t  STAE, 

f^he  hadbeeu  told  that  God  made  all  the  stars 

1  Liat  t-vmkled  uii  in  HeaTcn,  and  new  she  stool 

■^''af.hicg  the  coming  cf  tho  twilijht  oa. 

As  if  it  were  a  new  aid  perfeit  ■•v.-cld. 

And  this  were  its  tii  jt  eve.    How  beiiutiful 

Muat  he  the  work  of  .Vatwe  to  a  child 

fn  ito  first  fresh  imnrcs  .ion  :  L-i'irx  stood 

By  the  !ow  Tiurlow,  v  ith  the  cilkea  lash. 

Of  htr  soft  eyeuprais'j'',  ap.rlhet  sweet  aioath 

HiJf  parted  w  ith  the  new  acd  strange  delight 

Of  teiiuty  that  she  could  n^t  '-oiiiij.ehcad, 

iud  had  not  sevii  before,    ihs  v  folds 

Of  the  low  Eunsei  clouds,  and  tiio  !.'lue  tkr 

That  looked  so  Etill  and  delicate  ato\  &, 

Filled  her  j  ou::g  heart  with  e-lidrKSt.  and 

The  eve  stole  im  -i-.ith  its  dsep*hd;^&ivt,  and  she 

Still  stood  lookiDK  at  tlw  west  witrt  tLit  hi!f  smile 

\s  if  a  pleasant  thought  were  at  hgr  heart  ' 

Presently,  in  the  odcre  of  the  la-t  ziat 

>ti  iunsct»wl!ere  tLfe  Mas  v.as  aeltedia 

To  the  fir.it  g'j!  "len  n;eUo\vM55,  a  star 

■ioodsudrienly.    A  lauj'h  oT  wild  doUfiht, 

Burst  from  her  bp.=,  an'l,  nutting  nn  her  haads, 

Hor  simple  thought  broke  forth  cxpressiToly  

•   "  Fathfcr,  dear  fdflier,  God  has  maie  a  stir." 


Mr.  Frederick  Ledger,  the  proprietor,  of  the  E>'a,  is 
dead. 

Mr.  Lowe  has  been  chosen  chairman  of  the  select 
ci.mimittee  on  the  Homicide  ijaw  Amendment  Bill. 

Sir  Ivor  Guest  has  purchased  the  Glencawan  Estate 
Ross-shire,  for  £50,000. 

Mii.'sa(  hu.setts  ha.?  over  200,000  spinsters  on  hand 
for  the  next  census. 

The  old  town  of  Avignon  is  preparing  to  celebrate 
the  500th  auniver.'ary  of  the  great  poet  Petrarch. 

An  extensive  flax  mill  at  Staddlethorpe,  near  How- 
den,  has  been  destroyed  by  tiro. 

A.  reported  fall  of  the  city  wall  at  Kandaharis  is 
said  to  have  killed  four  hundred  persons  and  destroyed 
one  -hundred  houses. 

A  plaster  cast  of  the  fractured  arm  of  Livingstone 
will  be  placed  in  the  museums  of  the  College  of  Siu-- 
geoiis.  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh. 

3u'  Charles  Fox,  the  eminent  civil  engineer,  is  dead. 
His  chief  work  was  the  building  in  Hyde  Park  for  ti\e 
Great  Eslu'oition  in  1851. 

■  The  i^Ialiai-ajah  of  Burdwan  is  employing  daily 
1 ,150  persons  on  relief  works,  and  feeding  2,727  at.  his 
food  depots. 

A  band  of  female  burglars,  six  in  number,  has  been 
arrested  in  New  York.  Their  depredations  were  of  a 
daring  character. 

An  Aberdeen  woman,  71  years  old,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  smokmg  in  bed,  was  bumed  to  death  on  J  une 
20  owing  to  the  bed  having  caught  fire  from  her  pipe. 

The  death  is  announced  by  the  ContineMai  HeroJd 
of  M,  Cherbuliez,  the  senior  member  of  the  University 
of  Geneva,  •  Professor  cf  Languages  and  Ancient 
Literature. 

'  The  lab<jurers'  strike  in  New  York  has  so  far  proved' 
abortive.  Work  has  been  completely*  arrested  on  few, 
if  a»y  buildings,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  an  ad- 
vance in  the  rate  of  wages. 

The  principal  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
ference of  Diplomatic  and  Military  Representatives, 
who,  in  response  to  Prince  Gortschakotr's  invitation, 
will  assemble  ;it  Brussels  on  the  27th  July,  are  to  be 
dealt  with  in  a  lorthoomiag  work  by  Mr.  Sutherland 
Edwards. 

A  P.u-i?,  telegram  states  that  a  special  conmission  of 
engine. rs  has  been  appuint^d  Vjy  t>.e  Miui?ifcer..L  Publ.c 
"Works  to  examine  the  results  of  the  inquiry  made  into 
the  scheme  for  constructing  a  submarii,e  tuuael 
between  France  and  England. 

The  Scot%>M-ii,  understands  that  the  beautiful  estate 
of  Cfleucanvm,  belonging  tx>  3Ir.  Hhxw.  of  Liverijool, 
Ijing  on  Loohcarroii.  in  Rosshire^  has  bsfn  purchased 
by  Svr  Ivor  Guest.  Thii  is  the  third  er.ca.-.s  purchased 
by  Su*  Ivor  Guest  in  the  same  district.  These  all 
adjoin,  aed  form  one  of  the  finest  deer  forests  in  the 
rouptrji 


Dr.- Newman  i=  sitting  for  his  portrait  to  Lady 
Coleridge. 

There  is  an  alarm  "of  cholera  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Calcutta. 

"f  he  apium  crop  in  Persia  has  failed  owing  to  ex- 
cessive falb  of  snow. 

Further  accounts  reach  us  of  baggage  rohfceries  oa 
the  Italian  lines,  of  railway. 

Le  Horse  Club  is  the  title  of  a  Polo  club  just  estab- 
lished in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

The  Hohe  Kasteu,  in  the  Canton  of  AppenzeU,  was 
ascended  last  week  by  200'tourists. 

The  late  senator,  Charles  Sumner,  bequeaihed  th? 
whole  C'f  bL^  art  collection  to  Boston. 

Mr.  Mortimer  Collin.?  has  in  the  press  a  threp-volume 
novel,  called  ''Frances." 

A  fellow  at  Bolton  has  been  imprisoned  for  ^niy 
three  months  for  kicking  his  wife  and  baby.  Our  re- 
gret is  that  he  did  not  kick  the  magistrates 

We  hear  that  Kabuli  Pasha,  the  Turkish  ArafcasEa- 
dor  at  the  Austro-Hungai-ian  court  of  Vienna,  is  en- 
gaged in  writing  a  Turkish  History  of  Rome. 

The  Britisk,  Medical  Journal  says  the  Hospital  SunJ 
day  collections  in  London  are  even  smaller  thaa  laai 
year,  and  do  not  at  present  amount  to  more  t  lan 
£15,000. 

AVestera  people  who  de.sire  to  aid  the  flood  sufferers 
ought  to  realise  that  a  peck  of  corn  will  go  further  than 
Ets  bu.?hels  of  dressing-go\^-n5,  smoking-caps,  and  r  ^a- 
wipers. 

The  Scotch  Hesbtng  Fisbery.— jOn  the  west  coast 
the  herring  fishery  continues  very  poor,  the  present 
average  being  one  to  two  crans  per  boat.  The  total 
catch  at  L'isi;  averages  eighteen  crans  per  boat,  ^vbdle 
at  same  time  last  ye.^:r  it  was  fifty.  ■  FreduenT,  rou*h 
seas,  and  a  depression  caused  by  the  Le  vis  disaster, 
together  with  an  abundance  of  destructive  dog  fish, 
haveytro-s  ed  great  obstacles.  The  failure  of  thefiihin^ 
season  may  be  fairly  predicted,  as  two  thirds  cf  it  are 
already  gone. 

The  Age  of  the  Ballf.t^ — ^It  is  just  193  years  since 
professional  ballet  ladies  were  first  seen  on  the  Paris 
stage.  Till  then  ballet  giris  were  men,  masked  as 
women.  Onlj' princesses  and  Court  iaditS  dajiccd  i^ . 
stage  ballets,  and  that  only  at  Court.  In  1657  jidllc 
de  Beaupre  tried  to  play  a  wonian's  p;u-t,  but  this  at- 
teiT-pt  to  introduce  women  in  the  ballet  filled,  and  it 
was  not  till  16cl  that  the  pu'olic  could  be  mduced  to 
tolerate  female  ballet-dancers. 

VlSJT  OF    CA>-illI.4.>:  ■  liIFLEMtX  TO  EyC-LAK2. — Ths 

Council  of  the  Isational  Rifie  Assoiiatlou  ha\  e  received 
letter  from  the  Council  of  t'ne  Duuiinion  of  t  anodi 
Rifle  Atsociation,  announcing  that  a  team, of  Canadi'.ns 
under  the  comnian,!  of  Lieut.-Coloaei  (jiilm.i".  of  the 
Queen's  Own  Militia,  \vith  Major  Mo-atizambert.  Cana- 
dian Artillery,  as  second  ofticcr,  has  sailtd  from  Quebec 
for  EnglKud,  to  take  part  in  th-j  enauiag  rifle  cont  ^ts 
at  Wimbledon. 

Ciiuin.  Tkeatmkst  of  a  SEA>IA^".— At  the  Hull 
Policc-coiut,  June  IS,  James  Turner,  captain  i  f  the 
ohip  Lady  Agues  Dufl',  of  London,  w,(s  eiiurced  with 
assaulting  Charles  Lagararants,  a  Russian  Finlander, 
at  Costa  Rica.  The  c;iptain  had  compiainaut  hand- 
cuffed and  hauled  up  the  rigging  hj  a  rope  att-iched 
to  tho  handcuflTs  uutil  his  toes  only  t  juchei  the  deck. 
In  this  position  h  -  was  left  for  au  hear  and  k  l.Rlf 
Th-^  c.'ptiiu  -'rf.-^q^.ifty  seei:3j  the  cc-tii'lair!:--.-'.* 
easier,  hj  -iled  hirii  hi^hei  a^ain.  Themagistr.iT.-s  ;  >!:  • 
sidered  the  ca^e  \  most,  serious  one,  and  agreed  that  '' 
ample  eompensation  should  be  raade.  Ths  cap--iin  ea- 
t-^red  into  rc-coirni:?T!ces  of  il'  O. 
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HOUSEROi^D  MEMS. 


Ste^ted  Beea.sT  op  LAiES- — Skin  the  breast,  cut  it 
into  pieces,  "Rcd  season  thera  with  pepper  said  salt ; 
lay  these  ic  a  stewpan,  pour  in  sufiBcient  stock  or  gravy 
to  cover  them,  and  stevr  very  gently  till  tender,  T;-hich 
t.-i!i  be  in  about  1^  hov'.r,'.  Just  before  morning 
thicken  the  sauce  ^"if  h  a  little  butter  and  flour,  add 
1  glass  of  sherry  ;  give  one  boil,  and  pour  it  over  the 
meat.  Green  peas  or  stewed  mushrooms  may  be 
strewed  over  the  meat,  and  will  be  found  a  very  great 
improvement. 

Fowl  Satice  with  Peas. — Cut  the  remains  of  cold 
roast  fowl  into  nice  faeces,  put  two  ounces  of  butter* 
into  a  stewpan,  fry  the  fowl  a  nice  brown  colour, 
previously  spiinkling  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  pounded 
mace  ;  dredge  in  one  dessert  spoonful  of  flour,  shake 
^he  ingredients  v.-ell  round,  then  add  a  half  pint  of 
weak  stock  and  one  pint  of  green  peas,  an'd  stir  till 
the  h.tter  are  tender,  which  v.-ill  be  in  about  twenty 
miiiutes  ;  put  in  a  teaspoonful  of  pounded  sugar  and 
serve,  placing  the  fowl  round,  and  the  peas  in  the 
xnic.Ue  q^  the  dish.  When  liked,  mushrooms  may  be 
Subicituted  for  peas. 

Potage  Pr.::rTA:%iKR. — Put  in  a  very  clean  stewpan 
a  lirUe  caevril,  two  shredded  lettuces,  two  onions,  a 
very  small  banch  of  parsley,  and  two  oz.  of  butter 
to  one  pint  of  water,  and  let  them  simmer  till  tender; 
&e<isou  with  salt  and  pepper.  When  done  strain  off 
the  vegetables,  and  put  two-thirds  of  the  liquor  they 
■were  boiU'd  in  to  two  quart-s  of  stock  ;  beat  up  zhe 
yoLbs  of  three  eggs  v,-ith  the  other  third,  give  it  a  toss 
over  the  £re,  and  at  the  moment  of  seiwing  add  this, 
with  the  vegetables  which  have  been  strained  off,  to 
xhe  soap. 

Pea  SfctP  (Gbees),— Put  a.  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter,  two  or  three  thin  slices  of  ham,  one  quart  of 
green  peaa<four  onions  sliced,  four  shredded  lettuces 
CO  a  pint  ol  stock,  and  simijier  for  about  an  hour;  then 
e.dd  three  pints  of  stock  with  thecrumbs  of  tn-o  Freach 
lolh,  and  boil  for  another  hour.  Now  boil  two  hand- ' 
I'vds  Oi  spinach,  squeeze  it  vei-y  dry,  and  rub  it  with 
the  aoup  through  a  sieve  to  give  the  preparation  a 
gocd  colour.  Have  ready  a  pint  of  young  peaa  boiled, 
?.<ld  them  to  the  soup,  put  in  a  lump  of  sugar,  give  one 
Doii  and  serve.    If  necessary,  add  salt. 

Cherrt  Er.ANET. — Have  ready  some  glass  bottles, 
which  must  be  perfectly  dry.  Ascertain  that  the 
chendes  are  not  too  ripe,  and  are  freshly  gathered, 
cat  off-aboat  half  the  stalks.  Put  theui  into  bottle,  to 
every  lb.  of  cherries  allowing  Soz.  of  powdered  sugar  ; 
*trein  this  in  betv/een  the  cherries,  and  when  the  bot- 
tles are  nearly  bill,  pour  in  SiiSBciant  brandy  tq  reach 
jbst  below  the  cork.  A  few  peach  or  apricot  kernels 
will  add  much  to  their  flavour,  ov  a  few  bitter  almonds. 
Put  corks  or  bungs  into  the  bottles,  tie  over  a  piece  of 
bladder  and  store  away  in  a  dry  place.  The  cherries 
wiii  be  fit  to  eat  in  two  or  thi-ee  months,  and  will  re- 
main good  for  years.  They  are  liable  to  shrivel  arid 
become  tough  If  too  much  sugar  be  added  to  them. 
1*0  a  quart  bottle  about  lib.  of  cherries  and  about  :i 
pint  of  brandy. 

Boiled  Calf's  Head  (with  thk  Sktj.-  os). — Put 
the  head  into  boilicg  water,  and  let  it  remain  by  the 
side  of  the  fire  for  three  or  four  minutes  ;  tnke  it  out, 
hold  it  by  the  ear.  and  with  the  back  of  a  knife  scrape 
off  the  hair;  should  it  not  come  off  easily,  dip  the  head 
again  into  boihng  water.  When  perfectly  clean^  take 
the  eyes  ont,  cut  off  the  ears,  and  remove  the  brains, 
which  soak  for  an  hour  in  warm  water.  Put  the  h^ad 
into  hot  water  to  soak  for  a  few  minutes,  to  make  it 
look  white,  and  then  have  ready  a  stewpan,  into  which 
l;ty  the  head,  cover  it  with  cold  water,  and  bring  ft 
gradtiaUy  to  the  boil.  Remove  the  scum,  and  add  a 
little  salt,  which  assists  to  throw  it  up.  Simmer  it 
geutly  from  twt)  and  a  half  to  three  hours,  and 
when  nearly  done  boil  the  brains  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ;  skin  and  chop  tbem,  not  too  finely,  and 
add  a  tablespoonfal  of  minced  parsley  which  has  been 
previously  scalded.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
stir  the  brains  and  parsley  into  about  four  tablespoon- 
i'uls  oi  melted  butter  ;  add  one  tabiespoonful  of  lemon 
juice  and  a  small  pinch  of  cayenfts.  and  keep  hot  by 
the  side  of  the  fire.  Take'  u'p  th«  head,  out  out  the 
tongue,  skin  it,  put  it  on  a  small  dish,  vrith  the  brains 
rouLd  it  ;  sprinkle  over  the  head  a  fe  w  bread  crumbs, 
Kith  a  little  minced  parley  ;  b^own  these  before  the 
lire  and  garnish  with  slices  •of  lomon  and  luits  of 
parsley.  Serve -with  a  tureen  of  parsley  and  butter, 
and  with  boiled  bacon,  ham,  or  pickled  pork,  as  an  ac- 
companiment. The  liquor  in  which  the  head  has  boHed 
should  be  saved  ;  it  makes  6xc-iQeiit  soup.  a,zid  vriii 
Cvund  a  nice  additioa  to  giT-vies^  &c. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


"  What  shall  I  do  with  my  azaleas,  now  they  ha.ve  j 
done  flowering?"  asked  a  villa  gardener  a  few  days  ago. 
He  was  one  of  a  somewhat  numerous  class  who  are  apt 
to  tire  of  plants  when  not  in  bloom,  and  who  are  apt 
al<o  to  forget  tiiat  ijie  cnpctcity  to  produce  flov.-ers  | 
next  season  depend,;  much  cuthe  treatment  plants  re- 
ceive during  the  summer  months.  Most  greenhouse 
plants  begin  their  new  growth  when  they  have  done 
blooming,  and  according  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
new  growth  is  encouraged  or  checked  so  will  they  be 
better  or  worse  fdr  blooming  nest  season.  Many 
people  turn  out  their  greenhouse  plants  as  soon  as  | 
they  have  lost  their  beauty,  and  then  they  must  take 
the  chance  of  all  weathers  just  at  a  period  when  they 
are  most  likely  to  suffer — that  is,  while  the  young 
growth  is  pushing.  It  is  downright  cruelty  to  turn 
phnts  such  as  azelir.s  snd  camellias  out  into  the  open 
air  dtiring  the  northerly  winds  yet  this  is  what  many 
do*.  The  result  is  that  the  foliage  crumples  and  gets 
an  unhealthy  appearance ,  a  kind  of  paralysis  settles 
on  the  plants,  the  invariable  process  of  nature— ma- 
turation or  ripening — is  airested  at  an  important  stage, 
and  great  injury  results. 

In  the  case  of  ordin  ary  greenhouses  and  conservato- 
ries that  can  be  thrown  av.:n  during  the  summer,  so 
as  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  camellias  and  a;;a- 
leas,  being  most  generally  cultivated,  need  not  be  re- 
moved to  the  open  air  at  all,  A  kind  of  circle  of 
shoots,  or  .young  gromh  of  azaleas,  coming  out  round 
where  th^e  flowers  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  now 
being  developed,  and  the  plants  should  have  every  en- 
couragement to  make  and  mature  their  growth.  On 
no  account  must  the  plants  be  allowed  to  sufler  for 
want  of  water  ;  when  they  show  signs  of  becoming 
dry  let  them  be  thoroughly  soaked.  Azaleas  are  al- 
ways potted  nrmly,  and  ca,re  must  be  taken  that  the 
soil  round  the  plants  does  not  become  dry  at  the 
centre  oi  the  ball  while  moist  at  the  top.  \v'hen  the 
growth  is  made,  then  gradually  withhold  water,  giving 
only  enough  to  assist  in  ripening  the  growth  and  in 
keeping  the  fohage  green  and  healthy. 

As  some  greenhouse  jblaijts  require  Tjruniag  to  keep 
them  in  proper  shape,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  pretty 
general  rule  that  as  soon  as  a  plant  has  done  flower- 
"ing,  and  before  r.ny  growth  is  made,  it  should  be 
pruned  into  form.  It  is  the  only  stage  at  which  the 
growth  of  many  plants  can  be  properly  regulated,  by 
cutting  in  long  awkward  shoots,  removing  ary 
branches  that  are  not  wanted,  acJ  so  managing  i". 
that  the  new  growth  will  fill  up  the  surface,  and  form 
it  into  a  regular  syxauietrical  specimen.  Cameilias 
are  plants  that  requite  attention  in  this  respect,  or 
they  will  grow  ugly  and  loose.  1'he  shoots  at  the 
end  of  the  branches  v,'ilH)ften  start  before  the  flowers 
expand  ;  and  so  wiU  those  of  azaleas  ;  the  flov/ers 
are  the  smaller  and  weaker  for  it  ;  the  i\ew  shoot 
takes  up  the  growth,  and  mei*ly  lengthens  the  branch 
that  is  already  long  enough,  and  it  Ls  the  same  with 
the  other  branches;  they  all  lengthen,  no  side  and  lower 
shoots  come,  the  plant  grows  tall  withifut  getting  more 
bushy,  and  in  two  or  three  seasons  it 'is  well-nigh 
spoiled,  hen  the  shoot  nest  the  bloom-bud  begins 
to  push-  '■emove  it  ;  never  leave  the  end  shoots  on 
unless  you  r^mz  to  lengthen  the  br.mch  ;  by  picking 
them  off  the  whole  stnSngth  of  the  plant  is  thrown 
into  side  shoots,  branches,  and  flowers."  Such  is  the 
advice  given  by  a  fine  old  gardener,  who  could  speiik 
with  the  authority  of  experience.  Bat  that  is  not  r.ll 
that  is  to  bedone.  It  is  also  necessary  to  shorton  every 
bry.nch  that  is  too  long,  cut  out  any  weak  wood  that 
clogs  up  and  confuses  the  centre  ;  make  the  plant  of  a 
pleasing  symmetrical  form,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  done, 
by  cutting  back  whatever  is  ugly  ;  and  if  the  top  is 
full  of  roots  shift  the  plant  into  a  Wger  one,  and 
then  set  it  in  the  shade,  out-of-doors  !i  in  a  sheltered 
position,  if  it  has  made  its  growth.  The  camellia 
ought  not  to  be  turned  out  into  the  op>en  air  til)  it 
has  made  its  new  growth  complete  and  set  its  bloom, 
because  it  has  generally  done  blooming  by  the  end  of 
April,  and  a  check  just  as  it  makes  new  wood  is  apt  to 
stop  its  setting  well  for  flower;  and  as  a  decorative 
plant  it  is  good  for  nothing  unless  full  of  buds.  This 
can  always  be  ensured  if  it  be  well  attended  to  while 
I  growing,  and  liberally  watered. 


The  Bi-istol  Times  reports  that  an  earthquake  was 
felt  early  on  the  14th  June,  at  Chew  Slagna,  in 
Somersetshire, 
I  The  rapid  and  daily  increasing  sale  of  V.'iIiiaiES  and  Go  's 
j  Tens  is  the  best  proo£  oi  their  great  superi<..rity  m  iireugth, 
I  fiavoTir,  and  richness.  Prices,  frem  is.  5d.  to  2s  iOd.  per  lb, 
'  2&  Capel-str«et.  Dublin. 


What  vegetable  does  a  female's  tongue  resemble  'i 
The  scariflt  runner. 

Why  is  a  lady  like  a  poacher  ?  Because  she  nets'faei 
hair. 

V\  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  standing  at  tht 
Eoyai  Exchange  like  a  farmer's  wife  ?  Because  he  ia 
looking  up  the  Poultry. 

What  joint  is  like  a  cart-rut  ?  A  loin  of  veal  (a  lina 
of  wheel). 

W  hy  should  a  horse  not  be  hungry  on  his  journey  ' 
Because  he  always  has  a  bit  in  his  tnouth. 

V.  hat  is  that  which -we  can  all  make,  but  v/hich  can 
not  be  seen  when  it  is  made  ?    A  bow. 

Why  is  a  lover  like  a  dog  ?  Secause  he  bowa  an« 
wows  (vows).  ' 

Why  is  a  miser's  charity  never  to  be  interfered  with? 
Because  what  he  gives  is  nothing  to  anybody. 

A  Schoolboy,  being  asked  by  a  teacher  how  he  should 
flog  him,  rejilied,  "  If  you  please,  sir,  I  should  like  tc 
have  it  on  the  Italian  system— the  heavy  stroke  up- 
wards, and  the  down  ones  light." 

What  is  the  difference  between  homicide  and  pig- 
killing  ?  Que  is  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  the  othei 
kill  vvitA  intent  to  salt. 

Why  is  a  man  putting  a  postage  stamp  on  a  letter  s 
traitor  to  her  Majesty  ?  Because  he  is  licking  the 
Queen's  head. 

How  can  you,  by  a  mere  change  in  punctuation, 
change  mirth  into  a  crime  ?  By  making  man's  laugh- 
termanslaughter. 

What  is  the  difference  between  Du  Chaiilu  and  a 
cook  at  an  eating-house  ?  One  lives  by  the  ^riller  (go. 
rilla),  the  otlier  by  the  gridiron. 

Why  is  a  vine  like  a  soldier  Because  it  is  listed 
and  trained,  has  ten  drills  and  shoots. 

Which  of  the  'West  India  Islands  does  a  confec- 
tioner resemble  ?   Jamaica  (jam-maker). 

When  is  a  rushlight  like  a  tombstone  ?  When  it  ia 
set  up  for  a  late  husband. 

Why  is  a  negro  out  for  a  holiday  like  a  bandy-legged 
man  ?    Because  the  negi-o's  out  (knee  grows  out). 

Why  is  a  man  putting  on  a  tight  pair  of  boots,  liki 
one  of  the  heathen  gods  ?  Because  he  is  struggUag 
with  the  Titans  (tight  'uns). 

When  is  a  dog's  tail  like  a  toU-gate  ?  When  it  stops 
a-wagging  (waggon). 

Out  of  what  English  river  could  you.  make  bran  ? 
The  ITsk. 

■Why  did  Adam  bite  the  apple  Eve  gave  him  ?  Be- 
cause he  had  no  knife. 

What  is  that  which  a  eat  has,  but  no  other  animal  ? 
Kitteu.s. 

W^hy  is  a  lovely  young  lady  like  a  hinge  ?  Because 
she  is  something  to  a-dore. 

Why  are  washerwomen  foolish  ?    Because  they  set 
tubs  to  catch  soft  water  when  it  rains  hard. 
,   Who    was    the    father    ci    Zebedee's  children? 
Zebedoe. 

Why  is  t  he  soul  like  a  thing  of  no  consequence  ?  Be- 
caxi-'e  it  is  iiumaterial. 

Why  is  a  member  of  Parliament  like  a  shrimp  ?  Be- 
cause he  has  M.  P.  at  the  end  of  his  name. 

How  could  you  increase  the  speed  of  a  slow  beast  I 
Make  her  fast. 

Why  is  the  flight  of  an  eagle  a  most  unpleasant, 
sight  to  witness  ?    Because  it  is  a  high  soar  (eyesore). 

Why  are  free  sittings  in  church  immoral  'i  Because 
you  are  th^n  made  good  for  nothing. 

-  What  animal  falls  from  the  clouds  ?  The  rein- 
deer (rain,  dear). 

Tt.'o  would-be  witty  v.-ags  inform'd  a  siout  oles 
Scotch  minister  that  t'Le  evil  one,  his  Satanic  Majesty- 
Vv'as  dead.  They  accosted  him  saying.  "  Have  you 
heard  the  news.  The  devil  is  dead  J"  What's  thai 
you  are  telling  me,"  replied  the  minister,  lookint:  com- 
passicnately  on  the  tv.o  informers.  '•  Then'  I  mu;t 
pray  for  you,  you  twa  fjutherless  bairns  I" 

A  boy  selling  newspapers  at  the  railway  station  a-i 
Ely  wus  calling  out  one  .Saturdav  evenin'/,  "  To  dav  ^ 
Timci,  gentlemen,"  upon  v,-hich  a  passeE^^tr,  attempt 
ing  a  witticism,  cried  out,  "  what'.?  the  use  of  to.-day'< 
-Tim:}  '  I'll  give  you  a  shilling  for  to-morrow's  !''  e'nC 
the  boy  immediately  handed  him  the  Sunday  Tvmsd.' 

Three'  impious  youths  were  mocking  a  Sootst 
minister,  saying  to  each  other  loud  ejough  ^o  bs 
overheard  by  him,  ilake  way;  here  comes  Fathei 
Abraham,"  How  can  you  make  such  a  mistake  ?"  said 
the  second.  "  It  is  Father  Isaac."  "  Nothing  of  ths 
sort,"  said  the  thud.  "  It  is  Father  Jacob."  "  You 
are  wrong,  all  of  you,  mv  bovs,"  was  tna  minister's 
reply,  "  I  am  Saul,  the  son  of  Cis,  looking  oat  for  his 
father  s  asses,  and  io  !  I  have  found  three  of  theio^' 
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TO  CORP.E3P05sDEXT3. 

*»*  Lsttixre  &IS  not  ans-.Tered  uatil  at  )<se,it  tea  daj< 
'after  tbey  are  reeeiTed,  and  sometimesj  o-s\-ing  to  their 
aumber,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Cor.tiibutors  are  requested  to  state  ciistinctiy'wbat,  if 
s.aT,  iemuQerati..iii  .they  ezpeot  for  tlieir  i;ontnbu- 
tior.s  ;  attention  to  this  is  particukrlj'.requestsd. 

Bejeetsd  3I5S.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  retsirn.  In  no  case  do  vre  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  comphe<5  T,-ith  v,-e  taiie  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  fouiid  unauitable. 

triiu.  —acts  to  kiio-«  the'-na'ine  .  of  that  vrhicb  gives 
straw  the  white  and  glossy  look  v.-hich  foilo-n-s  clean- 

-U'LZA.— Y<ju  get  your  fcaiv'  cut  too  often,'  aid  as  it 
13  very  thick  and  possibly  hard  hair  it  stands  up. 

jijjy  pomade  will  suit  your  case.  -Vvhen  you  find 

ycii  cannot  look  aoo-at  you  comfortably  in  a  strong 
hght  you  tnay  take  it  for  grAtcd  youhave  veakeyes. 
iou  had  better  save  tasm  by  avoiding  strong  lights. 
TSTear  a  hat  ^ith  a  bread  brim.  Put  your  eyes  open 
into  a  basin  of  cold  water  every  looming  and  even- 
ts, and  hold  them  Linder  the  -water' as  long  as  you 
:an. 

■■cxii  ii-srESKaJj. ' — We  know  uoching  of  the  Pab-' 
ton  Society,  or  its  connection  with  Dublin  Castle. 

Consult  a  solicitor-  TVarts  can  be  removed  by  the 

application  i_of  .gkcIal-adetic  acid.'a.  .p'^al  of  which 
you  can  have  from  a  druggist  for -Sd.' 
A,  Cixs.^. — Look  Out  for  an  advertiseniint  ircm  a 
writing  m?.ster  ;  or  advertise  for  one.  '  We  do  not 

believe  a  good  hand  can  be  formed  la  sis  lessons  

^recess  in.  this  aadiS  ail  tilings  "dep^ads  on  induetry 

»cd  practice.-  Bcok-kesping,  is  prielieally  to  be 

teamed  in  an  ol2ce — theoretically  from  an  arith- 

metic.  A  diorama  is  a  full  and'  complete  view  of 

b  sceno  presented  at  once.  A  panorama' is '  a  coa- 
tiav.ous  picture  presented  bit  fay  bit  as  the  Cdnvass 
ts  roUe'd  off  the  rollers.  '-Dia"  is  the  Greek  for 
'■  through."  and  "  pas"  the  Greek  for  "  all" — 
'-orama  '  means  "  a  view."— See  our  household 
Kuercoxanda, 

Li  A. — The  Eight  Hon.  Six  Alexander  James  Edmund 
Cockbiim,  Bart.,  was  born  in  1802.  -He  is  the  9on 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Cockburn,  formerly  English 
minister  in  Columbia.  He  succeeded,  in  1858,  to 
the  baronetcy  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Rev.  Sir 
William  Cockbuxn,  Bart.,  dean  of  York.  Having 

-  been  educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  v>-here 
he  graduated  LL.B.  in  1S2P,  Mr.  Cookburn  was 
crJlad  to  the  Bar  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  went 

.  the  "VTeStern  circuit.'  His  talents  at  once  marked 
2um  out  as  a  man  likely  to  rise  in  his  profession. 
In  J.841  he  became  Q.C.,  and,  during  the  railway 
mania  of  1846,  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a 
large  share  of  the  Parliajnentanr  practicer  which 
arose  out  of  the  various  schemes  then  afloat.  Mr. 
Cockburn  had  long  taken  a  keen  interest  in  poKtics, 
md,  at  the  general  election  of  1847,  was  returned 
foi."  Southampton  in  the  advanced  Liberal  interest 
.His  speeches  in  Parliament  did  not  excite  rauch  in- 
terest, until  his  memorable  defence  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  foreign  policy,  on  the  Paciflco  question, 
;a  1850,  gave  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
country  an  idea  of  Mr.  Cockbum's  energy,  intellect, 
and  eloquence.  He  was  soon  after  appointed 
•  Solicitcir-GeBAira),  -ar.d  from  that  post  was  pro- 
mot»yi  to  bo  Attorney-General  in  March,  1851,'  and 
continTM)d  to  hodd  th«i  latter  office  till  the  disso- 
luticn  «t  Locd  John  &ttss«U's  MisisttT'  ^ 
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I  spring  of.  1852.  On  the  formation  of  the  Coalition 
]  Cabinit,  he  r;3ViEied  his  pontes  Attomey-Gensra.1, 
and  wa.s,  ia.  1854,  appointed  Eecorder  c£  Bristol 
uTulst  Attorney-General  he  was  engaged  in  the 
"  Hopwood  case,''  and  won  a  verdict  for  his  client 
in  opposition  to  the  highest  aristocratic  influence  of 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  aad  he  displayed  con- 
summate ability  ia  the  prosecution  of  Palmer.  On 
the  de.Lth '  of  Chief  Justice  Jervis,  at  the  close  of 
ISjC,  Sir  Alesander  Cockbum  was  created  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  was  advanced  to 
the  high  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  on 
the  late  Lord  Campbell's  elevation  to  the  woolsack 
iu  lSo9.  He  v/iUbe  long  remembered  in  connection  | 
with  the  Geneva  Award  and  the  Tichborne  Trial. 
A'Si  Excise  Cohfo. — We  think  far  too  many  young  men 
are  ru.nning  into  the  Civil  Ser.-ioe — a  poor,  unam- 
bitious, hopeless,  and  'often  idle  life.  You  had  fa^ 
better  remain  a  printer  than  become  a  tidewaiter. 
SXAGST.  — -^iliss  Charlotte  Saunders  Cushman,  the 
eldest  of  the  five  child,7en  of  the  If.te  Ulr.  Cush- 
man, of  Jlassachusetts,  was  born  at  Boston, 
United  States,  about  'the  year  1818.  She  first  came 
out  as  a  public  singer,  in  the  character  of  the 
Countess  in  the  Marriage  cf  Fktaro  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre,  Boston,  in  -ipril,  1S35.  Having 
'  earned  the  highest  populM-ity  in  her  native  country, 
she  cs,me  to  E.agland  in  1S45,  between  which  year 
and  her  return  to  America  in  1849,  she  gained  an 
equal  share  of  professional  laurels  at  the  Princess's 
and  Haymarket  theatres.  Since  that  date  she  has 
rarely  acted,  but  divides  her  residence  between 
London  and  Bom.?,  having  secured  an  ample  in- 
1  dependence.  Her  sister,JU.i«3  Susati  Cushman,  who 
j  had  also  achie-^ed,  .g^^^essful  career  on  the  stage 
i  both  in  America  and  iajSngkad,  sharing  h-or  elder 
sister's  popuiarity,  especially  as  the  representa.tive 
of  Juliet  to  her  sister's  Romeu,  married  Dr.  S.  Mus- 
pratt,  of  Liverpool. 
M.  M. — A  life  can  be  assured  at  any  age,  i'lom  baby- 
hood to  old  age.  The  medical  oiScer  of  the  com- 
pany examines  and  pronounces  for  or  against  the 
life  :  if  there  exist  a  fatal  disease  he  wiU  reject ;  if 
great  delicacy  he  will  cdd  years  to  your  actual  age 
and  charscyou  at  that  rate  ;  for  you  pay  a  premium 
according  to  your  age.  A  man's  position  in  life  has 
no  more  to  do  with  the  business  than  his  Christian 

j     uftme.  If  you  want  to  advertise  in  a  paper,  write 

to  the  manager  of  that  paper  and  ask  him  his  tei-ms. 

Is  notthis  common  sense  ?  ^Writing,  spelling,  and 

dictation  very  faulty. 
Chaeity. — The    Baronea*  Acgeia  Georgina  Burdett 
Coutts,  born  in  April,  1514,  is  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bert.,  M.P.,  and  grand- 
'     daughter,  on  the   maternal  side,  of  ilr.  Thomas 
Coutts,  the  banker,  to  whose  vast  wealth  she  suc- 
ceeded indirectly.    This  inheritance,  which  entitles 
Miss  Coutts  to  a  place  amc>ng  the  representative 
j     women  of  her  time  was  entirely  unexpected  dtuing 
j     her  childhood  ;  for  the  marriage  of  her  grandfather 
j     to  Miss  SjLellon,  and  his  gift  to  her  by  will  of  his 
whole  fortune,  had  apparently  diverted  'it  from  his 
family,  whose  expectations  were  stUl  fiuther  reduced 
by  a  union  between  his  widow  and  the  Duke  of  St. 
Alban's.    The  duchess,  however,  ha^dng  no  children 
of  her  own.justlydeterminedthat  the'fortime derived 
I     from  her  first  husband  should  revert  to  his  family, 
I     and  therefore  adopted  as  her  heiress  Angola  Burdett 
I     who  succeeded  in  ISST,  to  this  va.it  property,  sub- 
1     ject  to  th©  condition  of  assumingthaadditionalname 
j     and  arms  of  Coutts.   The  extensive  power  of  bene- 
!     Sting  society  and  her  fellow-creitures  which  de- 
I     volved  upon  her  with  this  bequest  has  been  fully 
i     recognised  by  its  possessor,  whose  charities  are  ! 
i    ]UL9wa  t«  2uT9  bo«a  zaost  extensive.   Amoaaat  i 


those  of  an  important  character  have  bjen  the  en- 
dowment of  a  bishot^  in  Adsliide,  South  A::^ 
tralia,  and  another  at  Victoria,  in  British  ColuihVl, 
the  fotindation  and  endowment  of  a  hiEiidBom* 
church  and  schoob  ia  'Westininster  in  1847,  and  the 
erection  of  a  church  at  Carlisle  in  18C4.  Tiie  Baro- 
ness Burdett  Coutts  has  bean  also  a  large  contributor 
to  a  variety  of  rehgious  and  charitable  institutions 
in  London,  churches,  schools,  reformatories,  penitea- 
tia  ries,  dnnking-fountaias,  model  lodging-houses. 
The  Queen  conferred  a  peerage  on  her  in  1872. 

A  WocLD-BE  Babrisier. — There  is  no  diffic-olty  ia 
your  getting  to  the  bar  in  the  wcy  you  propose.  A 
man  with  £50  a  year  to  spare,  and  few  wants  and 
no  extravagances,  can  do  anything.  The  B.A.  degree 
in  Dublin  University  (Trinity  College)  costs  ia 
actual  fees  £C4.  Tutors'  fees  and  books  would  run 
it  up  to  £100.  Any  man  who  reads  three  hours  a 
day  for  sis  months,  and  two  hours  a  day  for  half  tba 
remaining  three  and  a-half  years,  would  get  a  very 
creditable  degree.  Ask  at  il'Gee's,  »>a3iau-3treet, 
for  a  programme  of  the  undergraduate  course.  To-j 
will  get  it  gratis— and  then  you  can  see  your  way. 

QuiCKSTS?. — ^We  do  not  know  what  you  want  of  India 
r-ubber  on  a  bicycle  ;  and  we  do  not  know  what  ce- 
ment wo-uld  cause  a  soft  substance  like  the  rubber 
to  adhere  to  a  hard  subsjance  like  iron. 

OKASisop.i — CiiTEs'  FjiET  JiLii". — It  is  better  to  buy 
the  feet  of  the  b-utchsr  than  at  the  tripe-shop  ready 
boiled,  beca-use  the  best  portion  of  the  jelly  hasbeea 
extracted-  Slit  them  in  two,  and  take  every  par- 
ticle of  fat  from  the  claws ;  wash  well  in  waraoi 
water,  |)ut  them  in  a  large  stsw  pan,  ai:d  cjiver  with 
water  ;  skim  well  and  let  boil  gently  six  or  sevea 
hours,  -lintii  reduced  to  about  two  q-oarts,  then  strain 
and  skim  '^offaSV  c^ly  stiSstaEce  on  the  surfacs.  It 
is  best  to  boil  the  feet  the  day  before  making  the 
jelly,  as,  when  the  hq-uor  is  cold,  the  oily  part  being 
at  the  top,  and  the  other  being  -iirm,  with  pieces  of 
kitchen  paper  applied  to  it,  you  may  remove  every 
particle  of  the  oily  substance  without  westing  th^ 
liquor.  Put  the  liquor  in  a  ste'w-pan  to  meit,  -vrith 
•  a  poimd  of  lump  sugar,  iihe  peel  of  two  and  the 
juice  of  six  lemons,  six  w-hites  and  shells  of  eggs  b^at 
together,  and  a  bottle  of  sherry  or  Xadeira  ;  whisk 
the  whole  together  until  it  is  on  the  boih  then  put 
it  by  the  side  of  the  stove,  and  let  it  simtner  a  qvzs 
ter  of  an  hour  ;  strain  it  through  a  jelly-bag  ;  whj^ 
is  strained  first  must  be  poured  into  the  bag  again 
until  it  is  as  bright  and  clear  as  rock  water  ;  then 
put  the  jeHy  in  moulds,  to  be  cold  and  firm ;  if  the 
weather  is  too  warm,  it  requires  some  ice.  When  it 
is  wished  to  be  very  stifi',  half  an  ounce  of  isingliss 
may  be  added  when  the  vrine  is  put  in.  It  rcay  'oe 
fiavouied  by  the  juice  of  various  fruits  and  spices 
&c.,  and  coloiired  with  saffron,  cochineal,  red  beet- 
juice,  spinach-jvice,  claret,  &c.,  and  it  is  sometimes 
made  with  cherry  brandy,  red  noyeau,  curs5oa,  ^or 
essence  of  ptmch. 

M.  R  (Carracastle.) — The  office  of  the  Musical Bouqiut 
is  8t  London.  We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  we 
cannot  reply  p'er  post  save  to  authors  "whose  AfiS. 
we  have  acc-epted.    If  we  did,  why  have  this  page  J 

Declined  wim  Thasks. — Ti-ue  or  Fake  /'  "  A  B  Z;" 
"  The  Happy  Man  ;"  "  The  Soured  Lover  ;"  "The 
Taunted  Hero ;  '  "  The  Lover's  Stratagem." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AHE  PAST  THE  SEASOS  Oi'  DIVIDED  ILLS. 
If  any  one  had  aaked  Humphrey  Clissold  why  he 
hikd  bared  old  wounda  in  the  dreamy  restfulneas  of 
that  June  afternoon  in  the  hayfield,  and  why  he  had 
chosen  Mftrtin  Trevanard  for  his  father  conft-aaor,  he 
would  have  been  sorely  puzzled  to  answer  so  natural 
a  question.  That  inexpressible  longing  to  talk  of  him- 
Belf  and  his  own  sorrows  which  seizes  upon  men  now 
ind  then  had  laid  hold  of  him,  and  there  had  been 
a  kind  of  bitter  pleasure,  a  half  cynical  enjoyment,  in 
going  over  that  story  of  the  dead  past.  There  was 
something  sympathetic  about  Martin,  too — a  man  who 
might  have  been  crossed  in  love  himself,  Humphrey 
thought,  or  who  at  least  had  a  latent  capacity  for 
sincerest  passion.  Friendship  had  proved  a  plant  of 
rapid  growth  in  the  utter  solitude  of  Borcel  End. 
Humphrey  felt  that  he  could  talk  to  this  young  Tre 
vanard  very  much  as  he  had  talked  to  James  Penwyn> 
kliowing  very  well  that  he  might  not  be  alwjiys  under- 
stood when  hi»  flights  of  fancy  went  widest,  but  very 
sure  of  sympathy  at  all  times. 

That  afternoon  was  Saturday,'and  on  the  following 
morning  perfect  rest  reigned  at  Borcel  End.  Even 
the  ducks  seemed  less  noisy  than  usual,  as  if 
their  own  voices  startled  them  unpleasantly  in  the 
viuiversiil  silence.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trevanard  cam'e  down 
to  the  eight  o'clock  breakfast,  luxurious  Sabbath  hour, 
in  their  best  clothes,  the  farmer  seeming  somewhat 
embarrassed  by  the  burden  of  respectability  involved 
in  sleek  new  ^broadcloth  and  a  bufl'  waistcoat  starched 
to  desperation,  Mrs.  Trevanard  stem  and  even  dignified 
of  aspect  in  her  dark  grey  silk  gown  and  smart  Sun- 
day cap. 

"Would' you  like  to  go  to  church?"  Martin  asked, 
with  some  faint  hesitation,  lest  his  new  friend,  being 
•omathing  of  a  poet,  should  also  be  something  of  an 
infidel. 

"By  all  meaaa.  You  drive,  I  suppose,  as  it's  so 
far." 

Penwyn  church,  that  lonoly  church  among  the  hUls, 
was  the  nearest  to  Borcel,  a  good  seven  miles  off,  at 
least. 

'•Yes,  we  drive  to  church  and  back.  Mother  gays 
it  goes  against  her  to  have  the  horse  out  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  the  distunco  is  more  than  she  could 
manage.' ' 

The  morning  service  be^n  at  half-past  ten,  so 
•oon  after  nine  the  dog-cart  was  at  the  door,  for 
there  Was  a  good  deal  of  walking  up  and  down  hill 
to  be  allowed  for,  driving  in  this  part  of  the 
oountnr  bein(t  nut  altogether  a  lazy  buaiaesa.  The 


two  young  men,  who  occupied  the  back  seat,  were 
continually  getting  up  and  down,  and  had  walked 
about  half  the  distance  by  the  time  they  came  to  the 
quiet  old  church,  whose  single  bell  clanged  over  the 
green  hillside. 

"  I'm  blest  if  the  squire  and  Mrs.  Penwyn  haveu't 
come  back  !"  cried  Martin,  descrying  a  handsome 
landau  and  pair  in  front  of  them  as  they  drew  near 
the  church. 

"  Are  you  sure  that's  the  Penwyn  carriage  ?  They 
were  not  expected  three  days  ago,"  said  Humphrey. 

"  Quite  sure.  We've  no  other  gentry  hereabouts, 
save  the  Margrave  Park  people,  and  they  hardly  ever 
are  at  horns.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  that  is  Mr. 
Penwyn's  carriage."  ' 

"  Then  I'll  renew  my  acquaintance  with  him  after 
church,"  said  Humjjhrcy. 

The  old  grey  church,  which  he  had  exploied  two  djys 
ago,  had  cjuite  a  gay  look  in  its  Sunday  guise.  The 
farmers'  wives  and  daughters  in  their  fine  bonnets — the 
villagers,  with  their  sunburnt  faces  and  Sabbath  clean- 
liness— the  servants  from  the  Manor,  occupying  two 
pews  underthe  low  gallery,  within  which  recess  the  livery 
of  Churchill  Penwyn's  sefving  men  gleamed  gaily, 
while  the  bonnets  of  the  maids,  all  more  or  less  in  the 
last  Parisian  fashion,  made  the  shadowy  corner  a  per- 
fect flower-bed.  And,  most  important  of  all,  in  a 
large  square  pow.  in  the  chancel  appeared  the  Manor 
House  family — Churchill  gentlemanlike  and  inscrut- 
able, with  his  pale,  thoughtful  face  and  frave  grey 
eyes — Madge  loijking  vcnly  the  young  queen  of  that 
far  western  land — and  Viola  fair  and  flower-like,  a 
beauty  to  be  worshipped  so  much  t'ne  more  for  that 
frail  loveliness  which  had  a  fatal  air  of  evanescence. 

"  I'm  afraid  she  won't  live  long,"  whispered  Martin 
to  his  companion,  in  one  of  the  pauses  of  the  service, 
while  the  purbKnd  old  clerk  was  hunting  for  the  anti- 
quated psalm,  Tate  and  Brady,  which  it  was  his  cus- 
tom to  give  out. 

"Not  Mrs.  Penwyn  ?  Why,  she  looks  the  picture  of 
health,"  replied  Humphrey  in  a  similar  undertone. 

Martin  coloured  like  a  schoolboy  justly  suspected  of 
felonious  views  in  relation  to  apples. 

"I  meant  the  fair  one,"  he  gasped  ;  "  her  sister." 

"She?  Ah!  looks  rather  consumptive,"  replied 
Humphrey,  heartlessly. 

The  Borcel  End  and  Manor  House  families  met  in 
the  churchyard  after  the  service— Borcel  End  respect- 
ful, and  not  intrusive — the  Manor  House  kindly,  cor- 
dial even,  with  no  taint  of  patronage.  In  sooth, 
Michael  Trevanard  was  the  best  tenant  a  landowner 
could  have  ;  a  man  who  was  always  improving  his 
holding  and  paid  his  rent  to  the  hour  ;  a  man  to  take 
the  chair  at  audit  dinners,  and  stumble  through  a  limp- 
ing proposal  of  his  landlord's  health. 

"You  didn't  expect  to  see  us  so  soon;  did  you,  Mrs. 
Trevanard  V  said  Madge,  with  her  bright  smile;  "but 
we  all  grew  tired  of  town  in  the  middle  of  the  sea- 
son." 

There  was  another  reason  for  Mrs.  Penwyn's  re- 
turn to  Cornwall,  but  it  was  one  she  did  not  care  to 
talk  about. 

"  We're  always  glad  to  see  you  back,"  said  Michael, 
screwing  up  his  courage,  and  jerking  out  the  words  as 
if  thej  were  Ukelf.to  ohioke  him.    "  The  flan  doesn't 


seem  home-like  when  there's  no  family  at  the  Manor 
House.  You  see  We  v/ere.accustomed  to  see  the  old 
squire  pottering  about  the  place  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end,  and  entering  into  every  little  bit  of  im- 
provement we  made;  and  as  familiar,  you  know,  as  if 
he  was  one  of  ourselves.  That  spoiled  us  a  bit,  I  make 
no  doubt." 

"  It  shall  not.be  my  fault  if  you  do  not  come  to  con- 
sider me  one  of  yourselves  in  good  time,  Mr.  Treva- 
nard," said  Churchill  I  kindly — kindly,  but  without 
that  real  heartiness  which  makes  a  country  gentleman 
popular  among  his  vassals. 

Humphrey  was  standing  in  the  background,  and  it 
was  only  at  this  moment  that  Mr.  Penwyn  recognised 
him.  Something  like  a  spasm  of  pain  changed  hia 
face  for  a  moment,  as  if  some  unwelcome  memory  were 
suddenly  brought  back  to  him. 

"  Natural  enough,"  thought  Humphrey.  "  The  last 
time  we  met  was  at  his  cousin's  funeral,  and  it  is 
hardly  a  pleasant  idea  for  anry  man  that  he  standi  in 
the  shoes  of  the  untimely  dead." 

That  momentary  flush  of  pain  past,  Mr.  Penwn  wel- 
comed the  stranger  in  the  land  wife  exceeding  cor- 
diality. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  in  Cornwall,  Mr.  Clis- 

sold  ?"  he  asked  •  "  you  ought  not  to  come  to  Peawyn 
without  putting  up  at  the  Manor  House." 

"You  are  vary  good.  I  have  been  to  the  Manor 
House,  and  ventured  to  put  forward  my  acquaintance 
with  you  as  a  reason  why  your  faithful  old  housekeeper 
should  let  me  see  your  house.  "I  dare  say  she  has  for- 
gotten  to  mention  the  fact." 

"  There  has  been  scarcely  time.    We  only  arrived  . 
last  night.    Let  me  present  you  to  my  wife.  Madge, 
this  is  the  Mr.  Clissold  of  whom  you  have  heard  mo 
speak  ;  Mr.  Clissold,  Mrs.  Penwyn;  her  aiater,  Mies  Bel" 
lingham." 

Madge  acknowledged  the  introduction  with  some- 
thing less  than  her  accustomed  sweetness.  Although 
Churchill  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  man's  in* 
nocence,  Madge  had  not  quite  made  up  her  mind  that 
he  was  guiltless  of  his  friend's  blood.  He  had  been 
suspected,  and  the  taint  clung  to  him  yet. 

Still  when  she  looked  at  the  dark  earnest  eyes,  the 
open  brow,  the  firm  mouth  with  its  expression  of  sub- 
dued power,  the  countenance  on  which  thought  had 
exercised  its  refining  influence,  she  began  to  think  that 
Churchill  must  be  right  in  this  opinion  as  in  all  other 
things,  and  that  this  man  was  incapable  of  crime. 

So  when,  after  questioning  Mr.  Clissold  as  to  hi3 
whereabouts,  Churchill  asked  him  to  go  back  to  the 
Manor  House  with  them  for  luncheon,  and  to  bring 
his  friend  Martin  Trevanard,  Madge  seconded  the  in- 
vitation. "  If  Mrs.  Trevanard  can  spare  her  son  for  a 
few  hours,"  she  added  graciously. 

Mrs.  Trevanard  curtsied,  and  thanked  Mrs.  Penwyn 
for  her  condescension,  but  added  that  she  did  not 
hold  with  young  people  keeping  company  with  their 
superiors,  and  thought  that  Martin  would  be  better  at 
home  in  his  sphere. 

"  If  I  had  ever  seen.good  come  of  it  I  might  thinA 
differently,"  said  the  farmer's  wife  with  a  gloomj 
look,  "but  I  never  have." 

Martin  looked  angry,  and  his  father  embarrassed. 

tope  you'U  6XCUS0  my  wife  for  b^sofreoS  •  ^ 
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spoken,"  Mr.  Trevanard  eaid,  in  a  rather  clumsy 
apology,  "  She  doesn't  mean  to  b©  uncivil,  but  there 
are  points  "  here  he  stuck  helplessly,  and  could 
only  repeat  in  a  feebler  tone—"  There  are  points." 

"Thanks  for  your  kind  invitation,  Mr.  Penwyn," 
said  Martin,  stOl  flushed  with  shame  and  anger,  "  but 
you  see  I'm  not  supposed  to  have  a  wiU  of  my  own 
yet  awhile,  and  must  do  as  my  mother  tells  me." 

"  Come  along,  old  lady,"  said  Michael,  and  after 
making  their  salaams  to  the  quality  the  Borcel  End 
party  retired  to  the  dog-cart.  The  horse  had  been 
tethered  on  the  sward  near  at  hand,  browsing  calmly 
throughout  the  hour  and  a  half  service. 

Humphrey  drove  off  with  the  Penwyns  in  the 
landau. 

"  What  a  very  disagreeable  person  that  Mrs. 
Trevanard  seems,"  said  Madge.  "  I  should  think  it 
could  be  hardly  pleasant  staying  in  her  house,  Mr. 
CUsspld." 

"  She  h  eccentric  rather  than  disagreeable,  I  think." 
replied  Hunaphrey;  "  a  woman  with  a  fised  idea  which 
governs  her  conduct.  I  had  hard  wor's  to  persuade 
her  to  let  ipe  stop  at  the  farm,  but  she  has  been  an 
excellent  hostess.  And  her  son  Martin  is  a  capital 
fellow — one  of  Nature's  gentlemen." 

"  Yes,  I  liked  his  manner,  except  when  he  got  so 
amgry  v^ith  his  mother.  But  she  was  really  too  pro- 
voking with  her  preachment  about  equality,  more 
especially  as  these  Trovanards  belong  to  a  good  old 
Cornish  family.    Do  they  not,  Churchill  ?" 

"  Yes,  love.  By  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen,  you  may  know 
the  Cornish  men.  I  believe  these  are  some  of  the 
Tres.  Admirable  tenants  too.  One  can  hardly  make 
too  mxich  of  them." 

"Do  yoa  know  anything  about  their  daughter?" 
asked  Humphrey  of  Mr.  Penwyn. 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  her,  but  never  seen  her.  A 
poor  half-witte&  creature,  I  beHeve." 

"  Not  half-witted,  but  deranged.  Her  brain  has  evi- 
dently been  turned  by  some  great  sorrow.  From  what 
I  can  gather  she  must  have  loved  some  one  superior  to 
her  in  rank,  and  been  iU-treated  by  him.  I  fancy  this 
is  why  Mrs.  Trevanard  saya  bitter  things  about  inequal- 
ity of  station." 

"  An  all-aufficient  reason.  I  shall  never  feel  angry 
Tfithi  Mrs.  Trevaniird  again,"  said  Madge. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

"A  BABE  AT  REST." 

Touch  the  harp  lightly, 

A  babe  is  at  rest, 
^leepmg  so  sweetly 

On  a  f  onfl  mother's  breast. 
That  eveu  the  angels, 
*  While  guarding  above. 

Seem  near  thorn  to  hover 

With  tidings  of  love. 

Touch  the  harp  lightly, 

A  shnUow  has  floNvn 
O^er  that  household, 

Jfow  dreary  and  lone  ; 
In  doubt  and  in  anguish. 

We  watch  and  we  pray. 
That  out  from  the  shadow 

Jlay  smile  the  bright  day. 

Touch  the  harp  lightly. 

An  aijgel  has  come. 
And  baby  will  wake 

in  the  angel's  biiaht  homel 
How  Lljst  is  the  mother. 

To  whom  ii  is  given 
To  buuw  that  her  darUng 

Will  awaken  in  heaven ! 


the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  London,  June  25, 

Admiral  i<)der  Burton  w,.vs  lourd  guilty  of  having 
liballed  Sir  Kei^mald  Barnewell,  by  stating  in  an 
anoyui^u*  letter  that  he  wasa  dangerous, lying, slander-' 
ing,  penniles!*  scamp,  living  in  a  garret,  and  a  pro- 
fligate Irish  adventurer  and  money-hunter.  The  sen- 
teacc  was  postponed. 

Perambulators. -rP.  ledwidge,  mannfacturer,  32  Amiens 
street,  and  32  Lower  Ormoud-9.uay.  N.B.— Repaijs  promotly 
Mouted.  15340 


WINNING  HIS  RE^VARD. 

"  Deuced  bad  luck  you  had  last  night,  Will.  Tou 
must  do  better  nest  time.  Five  hundred  !  That's 
heavy  on  a  new  beginner.  Shall  you  try  again  to- 
night ?" 

"  What  ?  Oh,  excuse  me.  I  was  looking  to  see 
what  is  going  on  across  there.  Are  those  folks 
moving  ?  And  if  so,  what  is  that  woman  crying 
about  ?  How  pretty  she  is,  or  would  be,  if  she  had 
not  such  a  woe-begoue  look.  How  I  hate  to  see  a 
woman  crying  !"' 

"  Ha  !  ha  1  If  you  are  not  a  green  one.  So  aa  the 
woman  is  not  crying  about  you,  I  do  not  see  that  you 
need  worry.  Wait  until  that  time  comes,  my  boy, 
when  blue  eyes  will  look  pleadingly  into  yours,  and 
then  fill  and  overflow,  or  black  ones  flash  fire  first,  and 
then  pour  forth  torrents  of  tears,  because  you  stayed 
out  an  hour  late  the  night  before,  or  hesitated  about 
paying  for  a  shawl  or  some  new  fancy.  Then  you  may 
talk  about  hating  to  see  a  woman  cry.  But,  how  do 
you  feel  about  trying  your  luck  again  to-night  V 

"  Never  mind  about  that  now.  I'm  trying  to  make 
out  what  is  the  trouble  over  the  way." 

"  Why,  one  with  half  an  eye  can  see.  There  is  an 
execution  on  the  goods,  chattels,  and  so  on.  A  dis- 
train for  rent,  I  mean.  See  that  amiable-looking  in- 
dividual who  has  the  honour  of  conducting  this  plea- 
sant little  affair.  Doesn't  he  seem  to  relish  it  ?  Hillo  j 
what's  the  matter  ?  Where  are  you  going,  Will  ?"  his 
fciend  sang  out. 

But  Will  either  heard  him  not  or  heeded  not 
the  call,  for  he  was  across  the  street — his  eyes 
flashing,  fists  doubled  ;  and,  in  a  very  threatening 
attitude,  he  stood  before  the  ofEcer,  and  said  : 

"  Carry  that  chair  back  !" 

The  man  ttuned  to  confront  a  tall,  fine-looking  young 
man,  whose  general  appearance  told  unmistakably  of 
wealth  and  refinement.  This  produced  an  effect  un- 
doubtedly on  the  man.  who  hesitated,  as  if  not  know- 
ing just  what  to  do.  But  when  Will  Hastings  again 
exclaimed  : 

"  That  chair  I'm  speaking  about.    Take  it  back." 

"  Sir,  do  you  know  you  are  int<.Trupting  the  course 
of  the  law  ?"  said  the  very  disagreeable  individual,  try- 
ing to  assume  an  air  of  dignity  and  authority. 

"  I  know  this.  I'm  going  to  interrupt  and  stop  your 
taking  away  that  chair.    Now,  what's  to  pay  f 

As  he  said  this,  he  caught  hold  of  tte  chair,  and, 
quickly  ascending  the  few  steps  at  the  door,  deposited 
it  in  the  room. 

As  the  young  woman  came  forward,  her  face 
changed  from  its  distressed  look  to  one  of  astonish- 
ment. 

William  Hastings  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then 
said : 

"  Excuse  me,  madame  ;  I  do  not  just  understand 
this  affair,  but  only  that  I  hated  to  see  this  chair  taken 
from  you,  and  so  I've  brought  it  in  again." 

What  was  there  about  the  chair  that  appealed  so  di- 
fectly  to  the  young  man's  heart  ? 

It  was  a  pretty,  comfortable  little  sewing  chair, 
truly,  and  of  make  and  materials  much  finer-  than  the 
other  articles  which  were  standing  .on  the  sidewalk  ; 
but  what  of  that  ?  How  many  handsome  chairs  had 
he  seen  every  day.  Ah  !  it  was  the  memories  which 
the  Uttle  sewing  chair  called  up-r-thoughts  the  purest 
and  sweetest  of  Ms  life.  In  just  such  a  little  chair 
sat  his  mother,  as  by  her  side  he  learned  his  prayers. 
Although  Un  years  had  passed  since  the  last  time  he 
lingered  near,  listening  to  her  gentle,  loving  words,  it 
seemed  but  yesterday.  The  sweet,  low  voice  he  could 
heiir  even  then_,  prayiiig  God's  blessing  and  guidance 
on  her  boy.  Yes,  mother  was  away  among  the  angels; 
but  in  her  boy's  heart  her  memory  was  the  dearest 
thing  he  knew  or  felt. 

Still  gazinj;  with  amazemant  on  the  retreating  form 
of  the  young  man,  Mary  Walton  saw  him  approach 
the  officer,  and  say,  in  a  more  composed  manner  : 

"  Now,  sir,  if  you  will  toll  me  what  you  were  about 
doing,  and  what  I  sh;»ll  do  to  stop  your  proceeamg 
any  further,  I  think  we  can  better  understand  each 
other,  ahd  come  to  terms,  most  likely." 

The  man  was  quite  relieved  to  see  the  changed  mood 
in  one  to  whom  he  knew,  from  the  first  mo^nent,  he 


would  have  to  yield,  law  or  not  on  hi.s  sid-i.  In  tiutb, 
he  was  one  of  those  individuals  that  <iuring  aU  his 
life  had  been  accustomed  to  rule,  oppre.?s,  and  tyran- 
nise over  those  he  could,  and  in  his  turn  to  submit  di- 
rectly to  a  superiority  in  any  form— mind,  money,  or 
muscle.  In  Will  Hastings  the  three  were  combined, 
and  Constable  Force  was  well  pleased  to  see  a  chance 
of  compromise. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  wag  about  to  proceed  with  my  duty.  I 
have  in  my  hand  now  an  execution  on  the  household 
effects  of  " 

"  There  ;  stop  •  I  do  not  want  to  hear  any  of  that  ; 
none  of  your  Smith  versus  Brown,  so  on,  and  so  on- 
Only  to  the  point.    What  is  to  pay 

"  Is  that  all '!" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

Down  went  WiU  Hastings'  hands  into  his  pocket, 
and,  drawing  forth  his  wallet,  he  wag  about  opening  it, 
when  his  friend  put  his  hand  on  his  arm  and  said  : 

"  Don't  hi  a  fool,  Will  !  What  is  this  affair  to  you  ? 
If  you  commence  this  way  of  amusing  younself,  you'll 
find  a  crying  woman  or  child  on  every  door-step,  v.-.'it- 
ing  your  passing  by.  This  is  an  every-day  affair. 
You'll  have  to  get  used  to  it.  If  you  undertake  to  pay 
every  fellow's  house  rent,  you'll  soon  find  yourself  at 
the  bottom  of  your  pile,  I'll  tell  you.  Put  dp  your 
money,  and  come  on." 

"  I  have  commenced  this,  and  shall  go  through  -with 
it,"  said  Hastings  decidedly  ;  and,  drawing  forth  a  roll 
of  notes,  he  counted  out  the  sum  named,  and  placed  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  officer,  saying  : 

"  Now  put  those  things  back  in  their  places,"  and 
was  about  moving  away,  when  the  man  said,  turning 
to  Will's  friend  :  ^ 

"  Excuse  me,  sir  ;  but  Mister  there  is  a  green  one 
sure.  He's  going  off  without  a,ny  papers  being  signed; 
not  knowing  my  name,  nor  who  be  has  helped,  and 
neither  of  us  knowing  his." 

Will  hearing  a  part  of  the  man'a  remark,  turned 
and  said  : 

"  True  enough  ;  I  never  thought  of  that.  Go  in  and 
explain  to  the  folks,  and  give  them  a  receipt  for  the 
money  ;  that  is  ?11  that  is  necessarr." 

Just  at  that  moment  a  little  girl  of  about  five  years 
came  running  down  the  steps,  and,  catching  hold  of 
Will  Hastings'  hand,  s^iid  : 

"  Please,  sir,  come  !  Mamma  say  come  Papa  say 
come  !  Please  come  !"  and  she  held  fast  his  hand,  try- 
ing to  draw  him  with  hei^ 

Following  the  httle  one  and  the  constable,  who  was 
aire  .dy  standing  in  t'ne  door,  waiting  his  enli-ance, 
Hastings  Vvent  into  the  houie. 

Several  of  the  articles  remove.!  had  been  returned 
to  the  -room,  and  two  men  were  busy  bringing  in  the 
others.  The  {rt-^tty  little  woman  came  eagerly  towards 
Mr.  Hastings,  saying  ;  . 

"How  is  this  V  Come,  sir;  see  my  husb.-;nd.  Tell 
him  how  this  good  luck  comes  to  us.  I  cannot  under- 
stand " 

"  Just  please  get  from  this  man  some  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  payment,  and  send  him  off,"  answered 
WUl,  who  really  did  not  know  just  how  to  explain  why 
he  had  done  the  good,  deed  ;  the  doing  it  became  na- 
tural enough,  but  the  why  for  was  what  he  could 
hardly  divine  himself. 

The  pen,  ink,  and  paper  were  soon  brought  forth, 
the  receipt  written,  signed,  and  in  Mary  Walton's 
hand,  and  Constable  Force  bowed  himself  out,  after 
after  having  expressed  his  great  gratification  at  the 
agreeable  terminasion  of  his  unpleasant  business. 

Again  Will  Hasitings  was  about  ma'idng  his  retreat, 
when  Mary  said  : 

"  Now  come  in  to  see  my  husband.  He  is  too  sick 
to  get  here  to  you." 

The  little  girl,  seeing  ho^w  happy  her  mother 
seemed,  was  ao  joyous,  and,  clapping  her  tiny  hands, 
sang  out  : 

"  Yes,  come  to  papa.  Mate  papa  well !  Good, 
pretty  gentleman  !"  And,  hokling  his  hand,  patting, 
caressing,  and  kissing  it,  she  drew  him  into  the  next 
room. 

Seated  in  an  arm-chair,  pale  and  very  sick-looking, 
was  a  young  man.  He  made  an  effort  as  if  to  rise  and 
welcome  the  newcomer,  but  sank  back,  sayingina  feeble 
voice  : 

"Excuse  my  not  rising,  sir.    I'm  still  very  weak 

"  Please  dp  not  try,  or  to  tiilk  either.  It  is  all 
right  now.  That  £ell<^  has  gone.  Can  I  help  you  in 
any  way  V 

"  Tell  me  your  name,  and  why  you  have  besn  our 
friend  in  this  hour  of  need  ?  How  can  we  than'ic  you  "' 
said  the  sick  man. 

WiU  told  him  who  he  wa&  adding  : 
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"  I  think  that  little  chair  over  there  appealed  to  ray 
heart.  My  mother  usei  one  like  it.  It  brought  me- 
mories of  her  pure  teachings,  and  Well,  I  could  not 

V-ar  to  see  that  rough  fellow  taking  it  off.  That  is 
f.ll.  Now. don't  talk  of  |thanks.  I'aa  glad  I  could 
help  you." 

Mary  had  turned  aside  to  wipe  a*ay  her  tears. 

After  a  moment,  to  calm  the  emotion  of  gratitude 
<:nd  joy  which  agitated  his  whole  beii:g,  Jlr.  Walton 
said  :  , 

■'  I  caniiot  express  hbw  much  we  feel.  You  will  find 
your  reward.    It  must  surely  come." 

And  then  they  both  told  of  his  lou^  illness,  which 
had  fco  much  increased  their  expen.s^s  that  they  could 
not  meet  the  rent  due  from  mouth  to  month  until 
four  had  passed,  when  the  agent,  getting  impatieiat,  had 
ordered  the  distrain. 

"Eut  now  I  shall  soon  be  strong  enough  to  go  back 
to  my  work,  and  shall  get  even  again,"  Mr.  Walton 
said;  and  a/^ded,  "  and  then  where  shall  I  address  you 
to  return  the  amount  you  have  paid  for  us  ?" 

"  I'll  come  in  again  one  of  these  dayi,  and  when  I 
want  the  money  I  will  tell  you.  Do  not  think  any 
more  of  it.  I'm  going  to  travel  for  some  time;  years 
may  pass  before  my  retm-Q,  so  you  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  get  ahead  in  the  v.-orld  before  you  hear  from 
meV' Will  answered,  bidding  good-bye,  anxious  to  get 
away  from  their  words  of  thanks  and  prayer  for  bless- 
ings- 

The  Uftl6  *ifisome  baby  girl  followed  him  to  the 
door,  saying: 

"  Kic;s  by-by,  good,  pretty  gentleman." 

Will  Hastings  stooped  to  the  little  one's  caressing 
arms,  pressed  his  lips  to  hers,  and  quickly  drawing 
from  his  pocket  an6ther  note,  said: 

"  There,  run  to  your  mother  and  tell  her  to  get  you 
Borne  candy." 

He  e.icaped  at  last,  closed  the  door,  and  joined  his 
friend,  who  still  waited  at  the  corner,  and  whose  first 
Siilutaiion.  was: 

"A.  fit  subject  for  the  lunatic  asylum,  I  swear. 
You  want  a  keeper.  Will.  A  cheap  amusement, 
really." 

'■'  >Iuch  more  so  than  last  night's  game;  less  than  one 
fifth  the  amount,  and  the  remembrance  decidedly 
more  agreeable.  Another  thing,  the  one  is  lost  for 
ever.  This  little  mite  lean  get,  should  I  ever  wish; 
and  who  knows  what  the  future  may  bring  forth?" 

"  That  last  remark  is  true  enough.  That  you  may 
need  it  is  more  than  likely,  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate. 
But  you'll  get  better  s'-nse  after  a  while." 

"  Hardened,  you  mean,"  suggested  Will. 

Years  had  passed,  and  taken  with  them  much  of  the 
trii-sting,  confiding  nature  of  William  Hastings.  At 
thii  ty-six  he  was  a  very  diflerent  man  from  the  Will 
Hastings  of  twenty-three.  Hardened,  perhaps — or 
sen.tible,  as  his  friend,  had  predicted.  What  had  time 
brouaht  him,  save  ditapj^ointment  in  every  form  ?  He 
had  little  faith  in  man — less  in  woman.  The  influence 
of  one  so  pure  and  holy  had  long  since  given  place  to 
another's — one  young  and  beautiful,  in  whom  were 
centred  all  love,  hope,  and  trust.  If  his  mother's 
memory  and  image  had  not  been  forgotten  for  love  of 
the  bewitching  girl  who  held  him  subject  to  her  will, 
no  longer  was  it  the  power  that  ruled  his  best  actions. 
Hi.*  every  thought  was  of  the  girl  he  love(f,  and  how  to 
wle.ise  and  make  her  happy.  And  for  all  the  love  and 
Wealth  he^'lavished  on  her  she  returned  him  ingrati- 
cude  and  f  lithlessness,  desertion.  When  only  three 
7e;.rs  his  wife  she  fled,  leaving  a  helpless  babe  to  be  a 
constant  rfeminder  of  the  unnatural  mother  who  had  so 
wi  eoked  a  noble  heart. 

The  little  girl  was  truly  motherless,  wten  again  Wil- 
li<im  Hastings  returned  to  his  native  city.  The  erring 
woman  had  been  found,  forgiven,  and  laid  to  rest  in  a 
foreign  land. 

Sxuntering  along  the  street  one  day,  he  met  his  old 
friund  George  Landon,  who,  after  a  cordial  greeting, 
joined  him.  A  little  way  they  had  walked,  when 
George  said  : 

"  Look  there.  Will  !  Do  you  remember  that  house  ? 
I  wonder  if  time  has  not  brought  you  experience  ? 
'Pon  my  word  you  were  an  original  one  in  those  days. 
3y-the-by,  did  you  ever  get  your  money  back  '!" 

Hastings  had  been  listening  with  a  puzzled  look  as 
his  friend  went  on  talking,  and,  when  he  concluded, 
Kiid  : 

"  I  dou't  know  what  you  are  talking  about." 

"Why,  mm,  that's  where  you  paid  a  fellow's  rent, 
&11  because  of  a  woman's  tears.  Don't  you  remember 
now  '    Have  you  ever  called  for  your  mo'ney  ?" 

"  Yes,  now  I  do  rememben  But  it  bad  pissed 
irom  my  mind.  Perhaps  I  may  call  some  day  to  see 
if  they  reuaeaiber  it.    "Well,  it's  better  not  to  be 


troubled  by  memory,"  answered  Hastings,  in  a  sad, 
nay,  bitter  voice. 

A  few  evenings  after,  when  again  passing  the 
house,  which  had  been  so  much  altered  and  improved 
that  he  never  would  have  recognised  it  but  for  his 
friend  calling  his  attention  to  it,  William  Hastings 
felt  a  curiosity  to  know  if  the  Waltons  still  lived  there, 
and  if  they  woulfl  remember  him. 

'"  I  will  go  in  anyhow,  and  see,"  he  thought. 

It  was  when  the  twilight  was  deepening  into  dark- 
ness that  he  entered  the  little  flower-garden  in  front 
of  the  house,  and,  walking  up  to  the  pretty  porch, 
was  about  ascending,  when  a  low,  sweet  voice,  singing, 
fell  on  his  ear.  A  little  evening  hymn  or  lullaby  she 
sang,  and  William  Hastings  stopped  to  listen.  Soon 
it  was  finished,  and  the  same  sweet  voice  said  : 

"Now,  Willie,  your  prayei*,  and  then  to  sleep." 

The  lisping  voice  repeated  after  hers  the  words — 
blessing  on  the  loved  ones  near  ;  and  then  followed 
another  petition,  which  not  only  reached  the  lis- 
tener's ear,  but  sank  deep  into  his  heart,  stirring  up 
and  bringing  forth  memories  that  had  slumbered  for 
many  years  :  "  Bless  the  good  man,  fathers,  and 
mother's  friend,  wherever  he  may  be.  Make  him 
happy,  and  keep  him  from  harm.  Amen." 

■'  Si&ter,  what's  the  dood  man's  name  ?"  asked  the 
lisping  voice. 

'"  Oh,  Willie,  you  are  not  half  as  smart  as  I  was.  I 
always  remembered  his  name,  and  you  forgot  your 
own,"  said  another  voice. 

"  lie's  Willie  Hastin*,"  said  the  baby  boy. 

An  exclamation  escaped  the  listener's  lips,  and  a 
movement  in  the  room  caused  him  to  think  he  had 
better  make  known  his  presence. 

So  William  Histings  touched  the  bell,  and  in 
anOthw  moment  a  girl  stood  before  him. 

"  Is  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Walton  in  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  No,  sir;  but  they  will  be  very  soon.  Will  you 
come  in  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  yes." 

And  William  Hastings  entered  the  pretty  and  taste- 
fully arranged  parlour.  The  shaded  lamp  was 
lighted,  and  never  had  he  seen  a  sweeter  face  than 
May  Walton's.  He  was  wondering  if  she  could  pos- 
sibly be  the  baby  girl  whose  httle  arms  had  encircled 
bis  neck  that  day,  so  long  ago,  when  coming  steps  an- 
nounced the  return  of  her  parents. 

Mr.  Walton  approached  with  an  inquiring  expres- 
sion on  his  fine  face,  and  William  Hastings  ?aid  : 

"  I  cannot  expect  you  to  remember  me.  I 
am — — " 

'■'  Yes,  yes  ;  I  remember.  Could  I  ever  forget  you, 
Mr.  Hastings  ?"  '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Walton,  coming  for- 
ward and  clasping  his  hand  with  a  warmth  and  cor- 
diality which  William  Hastings  felt  came  from  the 
heart. 

"  Welcome  !  welcome  !  And  why  have  you  kept  us 
waiting  for  this  pleasure  so  long  ?"  said  Mr.  Wal- 
ton. 

William  Hastings  told  of  his  recent  return,  and  then 
inquired  for  his  baby  friend.  May  was  called  in.  The 
roses  gathered  and  bnghtened  on  her  beautiful  face, 
when  her  father  told  her  how  freely  she  gave  her 
kisses  to  their  friend  in  that  time  of  s'nadows  and  sun- 
shine. Au'tthen  little  Willie,  his  namesake,  sleeping, 
was  shown  him. 

The  hours  passed  swiftly  by,  until  William  Hast- 
ings knew  it  was  quite  time  to  bid  good-bye. 

Mr.  Walton,  accompanying  him  to  the  door, 
said  : 

"  To-morrow,  if  you  will  give  me  your  address,  you 
shall  hear  from  or  see  me,  Mr.  Hastings-  " 

"  Never  mind.  I  shall  come  often,  with  your  per- 
mission, and  we  will  talk  of  business  soma  future 
time,"  answered  Hastings. 

"  Promise  me  that  you  will  not  go  again,  without 
giving  me  the  pleasure  of,  in  a  measure,  repaying  you," 
said  Mr.  Walton. 

"  I  will,  truly,"  answered  William  Hastings,  bid- 
ding him  good-bye. 

"  After  all,  there  is  some  faith  to  be  placed  in  one's 
fellow-men — aye,  and  women  too,  I  begin  to  think.  I 
never  dreamed  anyone  in  the  world  cared  or  prayed  for 
my  welfare,  except  my  little  daughter.  If  she  tshould 
be  such  as  Mrs.  Walt<->n  or  her  child,  I  shall  find  the 
world  has  something  still  to  bind  mo.  I've  a  mind  to 
ask  them  to  take  my  little  Minnie — I  will.  Then 
she'll  b-"  well  cared  for  ;  and,  I  pray  God,  grow  some- 
what like  them,"  William  Hastings  said,  as  he  walked 
home. 

The  next  evening  foTind  him,  with  his  little  Minnie, 
pleadiu';  for  her  with  the  W"altoas. 

Gladly  they  welcomed  his  child,  and  little  Minnie 
closed  her  eyes  that  night  on  May  Walton's  bosoaa. 


Of  course,  to  see  Minnie,  William  Hastings  was 
very  often  at  Mr.  Walton's  ;  and  regularly,  at  the  end 
of  each  month,  a  liberal  sum  was  placed  in  his  hands 
for  her  board.  Every  time  remonstrances  were  made, 
Mr.  Walton  saying — 

"  When  will  you  allow  me  to  pay  you  ?" 

"  When  I  feel  safe  in  asking  you,"  was  the  reply, 
which  puzzled  the  good  man's  mind  considerably. 

Little  Minnie  had  been  with  them  six  months  when 
William  Hastings  came  and  said: 

"  Now,  Mr.  Walton,  I  come  to  ask,  I  fear,  a  price 
you  may  not  willingly  agi-ee  to  pay.  Years  ago  you 
promised  that  reward  was  sure  to  be  mine.  You  can 
do  that  now,  a  hundredfold.    Dare  I  tell  you  how  ?" 

"Speak,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Walton';"  but  his 
voice  trembled,  for  his  eyes  had  not  deceived  him, 
and  his  heart  had  grown  a  little  sad  to  think  another 
man  should  share  the  heart  where  he  had  reigned  so 
long. 

"Give  me  May  !"  asked  William  Hastings. 

"  And  May— what  says  she  ?"  returned  her  father. 

A  httle  rustling  movement,  and  May's  arms  were 
about  her  father's  neck,  her  lips  close  to  his  car,  pleadp 
ing  in  low  tones  : 

"Give  me  to  him,  papa.  He  won  me  years  ago,  you 
know." 

"  Take  her,  Hastings.  She  can  truly  reward  you," 
the  father  replied,  placing  her  hand  in  his. 

"  Heaven's  best  reward,"  answered  William  Hast- 
ings reverently. 

A  few  weeks  after,  when  George  Landon  received 
fards  to  his  friend's  wedding  reception,  he  remarked 
to  a  gentleman  standing  near  : 

"  Such  pay  as  Hastings  has  received  is  quite  encou- 
raging. To  win  such  a  wife  as  he  has  puts  a  fellow  to 
thinking  very  favourably  of  kind  actions,  and  to  be 
almost  a  believer  in  rewards  in  this  world  as  well  aj 
the  next." 


NO  NAME. 

What  shall  we  call  our  baby,  wife  1 
The  queer  wee  mortal  thing. 

With  battling  hand  and  restless  foot, 
And  ear  like  midge's  wing. 

We'll  give  her  chrism  sweet  and  small, 

A  word  that's  soft  and  low, 
A  sound  to  hear  from  lips  of  love. 

As  days  of  earth-life  go. 

Pansy,  or  Eose,  or  Daisy,  dear  t 

Helen,  or  Grace,  or  Fay ' 
We've  called  her  "  Baby"  long  enough. 

'lis  near  her  christ  ning  day. 

■you  don't  care,  do  you.  Baby,  dearS 
You'll  gabble,  cry,  and  crow. 

If  we  should  call  you  Polly  Ann, 
If  we  but  speak  it  low. 

But  by  and  by,  my  woman-child, 

For  tones  you  love  to  hear. 
Your  name  shall  be  a  fairy  boat. 

To  bear  sweet  love-notes  near. 

And  so  it  shall  be  soft  and  sweet. 
Nor  grate  as  sounds  go  by ; 

So  sweet,  I  can't  decide  to-day— 
I'll  find  one  by  and  by. 


Ice-cold,  and  like  a  waxen  tWng, 

The  quiet  sleeper  hes. 
With  hands  upfolded  on  its  breast. 

And  soul  in  to  Paradise 

Its  small  life  lived,  its  sheaf  of  tears 

Bound  in  a  bundle  small. 
It  folded  thus  its  waxen  hands 

At  some  Almighty  call. 

Our  list'ning  ear  no  accents  caught, 
No  name  like  earth-bom  word ; 

feut  still  methink<  an  angel  called 
"  Baby,"  and  Baby  heard. 


The  Alhambra  Music  Hall,  Bristol,  was  destroyed  hj 
fire  June  24.  The  Hall  was  completely  gutted,  aa5 
the  effects  of  the  artistes  destroyed. 

Sir  Stephen  Glynne  was  buried  at  Hawarden,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Gladstone  and  Lord  MiddVston  being  chief 
mourners. 

During  a  heavy  thunderstorm  which  passed  over 
Manchester  and  district,  June  24,  morning,  t'na 
tower  of  Christ  Church,  Salford,  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, and«o  seriously  damaged  that  it  is  feared  it  will 
have  to  be  taken  down.  The  organ,  too,  was  Lnjurei 
by  the  lightning. 

The  rapid  and  daily  increasing  sale  of  Williams  and  Co  't 
Teas  is  the  hest  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Prices,  from  Is.  Sd.  to  2s  lOd.  per  lb. 
^  Cagel-street,  Dublin. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


MRS.  JEFFERSON'S  PARTY. 

"  I  want  an  invitation  for  a  friend  of  mine,  Lucia," 
taid  Grandma  Jefierson,  trotting  into  the  room  where 
her  granddaughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Lucia  Jefifersou,  sat  at 
her  desk  directing  envelopes. 

"  Certainly,  grandma,"  said  Mrs.  JefiFerson  the 
younger.  "  Some  old  sweetheart  who  has  just  been 
heard  of,  I  euppose." 

"It's  a  young  sweetheart,"  said  grandma.  "It's 
little  Fsnuy  Applebee." 

"  Gracious  !"  ejaculated  Lucia.  "  Now,  grandma, 
you  don't  really  mean  that  ?" 

"  I  do,"  said  grandma.  "  Here  I've  had  the  child 
making  my  dress  and  trimming  my  cap,  and  talked  to 
her  about  the  party  ;  and  poor  girl  !  I  don't  suppose 
she  ever  went  to  such  a  fine  affair  in  all  her  life.  She'll 
be  delighted.  She's  very  genteel  looking  and  very 
pretty,  and  won't  disgrace  you." 

Mrs.  Jefferson  considered  a  moment. 

"  Of  course  I  can't  refuse  you,  grandma,"  she  said. 
"  Give  her  this  when  you  see  her,  if  you  like  ;"  and 
ihe  handed  one  of  the  fashionable  lithographed  invi- 
tations in  a  blank  envelope  to  the  oldlady,  who  smiled, 
nodded,  put  it  in  her  pocket,  and  trotted  away  again 
to  her  own  room. 

An  hour  afterwards,  Fanny  Applebee  came  in  with  a 
fiuted  collar  for  the  old  lady,  and  the  latter,  smiling 
benevolently,  produced  the  delicate  square  envelope 
and  laid  it  in  the  girl's  little  hand.. 

"  There,  Fanny,"  she  said,  "  there's  an  invitation  to 
Diy  granddaughter's  party.  There'll  be  all  sorts  oi 
fun,  I've  no  doubt,  and  a  splendid  supper  ;  and  the 
young  folks  will  enjoy  themselves  very  much,  I  expect. 
Grandpa  and  I  will  go  in  for  once.  Lucia  insists  on  it, 
and  though  grandpa  is  ninety  and  I  am  eighty-five,  %ve 
Saean  to  be  as  merry  as  the  best  of  them.  As  for  you, 
•why,  we'll  have  all  the  young  men  breaking  their  hearts 
for  you,  Fanny  Applebee." 

So  spoke  Grandma  Jefferson,  in  the  fulness  of  her 
good-nature  and  the  depth  of  har  ignorance  of  evening 
parties.  The  two  old  folks  had  lived  for  forty  yairs  in 
a  far-off  country  place,  and  though  extremely  rich  and 
the  oldest  members  of  a  "  good  old  family"  extant, 
knew  as  little  of  the  fashionable  life  of  the  granddaugh- 
ter with  whom  they  had  at  last  come  to  reside  as  any 
Arcadiun  might. 

"  A  party"  was,  of  course,  a  place  where  young  folks 
enjoyed  themselves — wherethere  were  plenty  of  beaux 
lor  the  girls — where  there  w«re  fiddling  and  dancing, 
and  spiU'kin^,  and  eating,  and  going  home  afterwards. 
Oh,  that  jolly  "  going  home." 

'■  The  nicest  part  of  it  ;  'wasn't  it,  Eben  ?"  asked 
graridrna,  referring  to  old  times,  and  slipping  her  blue- 
veinod  hand  into  the  old  man's,  who  patted  it  softly  aa 
ho  ansv/ered, 

"  One  of  'em  was,  I  know,  my  dear  ;  specially  under 
that  big  sycamore,  when  you  said  you'd  have  me." 

Ab  lor  Fanny  Applebee,  she  went  home  to  her  mo- 
ther's second  floor  radiant  with  smile.s. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  bursting  into  the  small  back 
iroom,  '■  I've  got  an  in\'itatiou  to  young  Mr.  Jeffsrscn's 
party." 

The  widow  Applebee  put  her  iron  down  on  the 
atand,  set  her  arms  akimbo,  looked  at  her  daughter, 
and  said  : 

"  Marcy  sakee  !  law  me  !" 

"  I  have,  ma,"  said  Fanny,  producing  the  enve- 
lope. "  Here  it  is.  It's  going  to  be  pejrfectly  splen- 
did !" 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  the  widow,  examining  the 
lithopaph  at  arm's  distance.  "  What  a  beautiful  hand- 
writa  Mrs.  Jeffeison  has,  to  be  sure.  Flourishes  like 
a  writin'-master.  'What  a  pity,  to  be  sure,  you  can't 
go" 

"  That  I  can't  go,  ma  !"  cried  Fanny. 

"Why,  of  course  you  c<->n't,"  said  Mrs.  Applebee, 
who  always  spoke  with  exasperating  slowness.  "  Not  a 
Jhought  of  goin',  have  you  V 

"You  don't  meaa  to  say  you'll  forbid  me  ?"  asked 
TaxiDy. 

"No,"  eaid  Mrs.  Applebee  slower  than  ever — "No, 
I  do  not,  Fanny  ApplebeC;.  1  have  no  rights  to  forbid 
a  growi^up  daughter  to  go  out  of  an  eveniu',  though 
I  might  adviM.    But  firstly,  where's  youx  clothes  ?  se- 


condly, I  shouldn't  think  you'd  go  where  folks  set 
thenaselvas  so  much  above  working  folks  as  them  Jef- 
fcrsons  do  ;  and  thirdly,  Mrs.  Simpson  is  goin'  to  hev 
a  tea-drinkin'  that  very  evenin',  nud  you'd  accepted,  to 
go-" 

"  Oh,  bother  !  Who  cares  for  Mrs.  Simpson  ?"  eaid 
Fanny.  * 

"  John  Scroggins  will  be  there,"  said  the  old  lady  ; 
"and  a  more  deacmn'  young  man  I  do  not  know; 
eettin'  up  to  you  too,  Fanny." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  marry  a  carpenter,"  said  Fanny, 
if  I  die  an  old  maid  !  ' 

"  I  never  !"  cried  Mrs.  Applebee. 

"And  I'm  going  to  have  a  new  dress,"  said  Fanny. 

"  Yes,''  said  Mrs.  Applebee  ;  "  'out  you  want  a  thick 
shawl  and  a  piii'  of  rubbers  and  you  have  but  two 
pair  of  wool  stockin's,  and  them's  goin'.  ' 

"I'll  do  with  my  waterproof,"  giid  Fanny.  "I'll 
mend  my  stockings.  I  haie  rubbers.  I'm  going  to 
buy  a.  pale  blue  Japanese  poplin,  and  flounce  it,  and  I'm 
going  to  Mrs.  Jefferson's  pLirty." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Applebee,  taking  up  her  iron 
again,  and  gi-owing  slower  in  her  speech  than  ever; 
"  go  if  you  are  set  on  it,  Fanny  Ann  Applebee;  and  I 
hope  and  trust  that  you  may  not  repent  it.  The  win- 
ter is  gettin'  cold,  and  a  shawl  is  a  shawl  in  bitter  wea- 
ther, as  you'll  live  to  know.'" 

But  shawls  and  rubbers  were  as  contemptible  in 
Fanny's  eyes  as  Mrs.  Simpson's  tea-party  and  John 
Scroggins  the  carpenter,  and  she  answered  by  unlock- 
ing the  drawer  in  which  she  kept  her  hoard,  and  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  purchase  the  Jnpaueae  poplin, 
sacrificing  the  overskirt,  howev!.'r,  to  the  claims  of  a 
pair  of  white  dancing  shoes,  which  seemed  indispen- 
sable. 

At  this  dress  Fanny  worked,  refusing  an  order  from 
a  cvistomer  that  she  might  finish  it,  and  so  offending, 
as  she  know,  her  most  valuable  patroness. 

Slow-spokeu  Mrs.  Applebee  hoped  again  that  "Fanny 
Ann  might  not  live  to  repent  it"  more  than  once  dur- 
ing the  interval  between  Mrs.  Jefferei^n's  party  and  the 
commencement  of  that  dress;  and  when,  on  the  event- 
ful Thursday  evening  the  girl  stood  before  her  mother 
pretty  as  a  'blush  rose,  in  her  blue  poplin,  her  white 
shoes  and  her  crimped  hair,  the  good  old  lady  shook 
her  head,  and  said — oh,  so  ^•ery  slowly : 

"  Fanny  Ann  Applebee,  I  hope  you'll  enjoy  yourself, 
and  get  treated  with  respect." 

"  Respect  I"  laughed  Fannj' to  herself.  "  As  if  I  was 
eighty." 

As  she  stepped  into  a  car  which  passed  the  corner  of 
Mrs.  Jefferson's  residence,  she  felt,  I  venture  to  saj', 
more  certainty  of  enjoyment  than  any  one  of  the  rich 
women  who  were  just  thinking  of  beginning  to  dress 
for  the  occasion.  They  knew  the  programme  before- 
hand. But  to  Fanny  the  hours  to  come  were  hours  of 
utter  happiness — full  of  dancing,  music,  and  adora- 
tion. 

The  man  who  opened  the  door  said  mechanically, 
"  Ladies,  front  room,  second  floor."  And  then,  recog- 
nising her  face,  he  oried,  "  Oh,  beg  pardon.  I  suppose 
you  haven't  come  to  the  party." 

Fanny  only  passed  him  with  a  look  of  .scorn,  and 
went  up  to  the  drcssing-voom.  No  one  was  there. 
After  all  it  was  beat ;  she  could  make  »ui-e  that  she 
looked  well.  "  I  am  pretty,"  shy  said  softly,  and  she 
surely  was — pretty  enough  to  set  John  Scroggins  wild 
with  love  and  jealousy,  and  keep  him  watching  at 
Mrs.  Simpson's  ten  party  for  her  entrance  with  an 
anxietj-  A^hich  manifested,  itself  in  every  feature  of  his 
countenance — and  her  poplin  fitted  beautifully,  and  her 
feet  were  small  enough  for  white  shoes. 

Fanny  sat  down  upon  a  lounge  with  a  sigh  of  con- 
tent, and  waited  for  the  others  to  come.  "Of  course 
I'll  not  go  down  until  the  other  ladies  do,"  she  said  to 
herself.  How  late  they  are,  to  be  sure  !  It's  eight 
o'clock. 

It  Avas  half-past  eight  before  the  first  carriage 
stopped  at  the  door,  but  after  that  they  came  fast  and 
thick.  Figures  robed  in  lace,  glittering  with  diamonds, 
floated  int<5  the  room,  sailed  up  to  the  niiiTor,  delivered 
themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  coloured  waiting- 
maid,  M'ho  had  entei-exi  simultaneously  with  the  ui-st 
arrival,  and  hail  their  trains  spread  out  and  their  sashes 
adjusted.  Then  they  gathered  near  the  door,  and  one 
by  one  gentlemen  appeared,  gloved,  dresa-coated,  with 
a  subdued  display  of  diamonds,  with  such  moustaches 
as  Fanny  had  never  seen  before,  and  took  them  away. 

At  last  the  awful  truth  that  every  other  lady  pjo- 
sent  had  an  escort  flashed  upon  Fanny  Applebee,  How 
could  she  ever  go  into  the  pujlours  alone  '  Why  didn't 
Grandma  Jefierson  send  some  one  to  take  hor  down  ? 
Then  she  remembered  that  no  one  might  know  she 
was  there,  and,  smamoning  up  courage,  glided  down 


stairs,  and  followed  a  stout  lady  in  white  satin  to  the 
parlour. 

Young  Mrs.  Jefferson  stood  near  the  door,  and 
young  Mr.  JcfFeroon  stood  beside  her  ;  both  thook 
h.xnds  with  the  lady  in  satin  and  with  her  escort,  but 
all  that  Mrs.  Jeff'erson  accorded  Fanny  was  a  httle 
condescending  nod.  As  for  Mr.  ■  Jefferson,  he  looked 
at  her  through  his  eyeglass.  Fanny  hardly  knew 
whether  to  consider  that  an  act  of  courtesy  or  not. 

She  looked  about  for  the  beaux  of  whom  Grandma 
Jefferson  had  spoken.  There  they  were,  but  all  paired 
off,  each  attached  to  a  lady,  no  odd  ones  amongst 
them  ;  the  company  were  walking  listlessly  about  in 
couples.  Professor  Splash  was  performing  f-omething 
h'lrribly  scientific  on  the  piano.  The  "  fuu"  evid^tly 
had  not  begun  yet.  Alas  !  for  poor  F'anny,  it  never 
did.  After  a  while,  as  she  eat  on  her  cjiair  in  the 
comer,  the  Lancers  began.  It  was  very  fine,  doubt- 
less, but  no  one  asked  her  to  dance  ;  no  one  was  even 
introduced  to  her.  A  few  men  looked  at  her  ad- 
miringly, but  Fanny  did  not  know  it.  She  did  know 
that  the  women  glanced  scornfully  at  the  blue  poplin. 
A  woman  always  looks  first  at  another  woman's 
dresa — a  man  at  her  face.  Fanny  began  to  think  of 
Mrs.  Simpson's  party,  of  John  Scroggins,  of  all  the 
fun  going  on  there.  She  wanted  to  get  away,  but  bad 
not  courage  to  rise  from  her  scat.  She  feared  that 
she  should  cry  shortly.  She  felt  insulted,  injured, 
shabby — yes,  shabby,  in  the  blue  Japanese  poplin  and 
white  shoes.  And  there  she  remained,  as  unimpor- 
tant as  the  chair  she  occupied,  until  supper  time. 
Then  a  compassionate  old  lady,  a  matroti  who  had 
come  with  her  daughters,  seeing  her  seated,  whis- 
pered : 

"  They're  going  in  to  supper,  now,  my  dear.  Keep 
close  to  me,  and  I'll  see  you  are  helped." 

And  Fanny,  thaukfjil  for  the  one  kind  word,  tried 
to  follow  the  speaker,  but  the  crowd  was  too  great  ; 
she  was  soon  separated  from  her  guide,  and — dtx,  shades 
of  hospitalitj%  whither  have  ye  ilown  ? — the  little  dress- 
maker in  the  blue  poplin  absolutely  stood  In  the  comer, 
supperlesE  and  hungry,  while  a  fashionable  miU,  with 
a  plate  of  oyster  pate,  looked  at  her  between  his  mouth- 
fuls  but  never  thought  of  helping  one  so  entirely  "  out 
of  his  set."  It  was  more  than  Fanny  could  bear.  She 
edged  her  way  out  of  the  room,  ran  up  stairs,  got  her 
waterproof  cloak,  and  made  her  way  to  the  street 
door.    The  same  man  opened  it  for  her. 

"  W'hose  carriage  shall  I  call  ?"  he  asked.  Then,  re- 
membering himself,  hesaid  :  "  Oh,  excuse  mel  I  didn't 
know  you  at  fir.st  !"  and  let  her  out. 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  raining  fast.  The  cars 
had  stopped  runninu:,  and  in  her  white  gaitei-s  and 
blue  poplin,  which  the  short  waterproof  scarcely  pro- 
tected, Fanny  walked  home. 

'■  Law  !  here  you  are  !"  said  Mrs.  Applebee,  sitting 
up  in  bed  as  she  entered.  "  Why,  I  never  did  see  ! 
You're  all  of  a  sop  of  wet  !  Your  dress  is  spoilt, 
that's  certain  ;  and  you'll  be  down  sick  to-morrow. 
How  did  you  enjoy  yourself,  and  what  did  they  have 
for  supper  <    And  who  waited  on  you  most  !" 

Poor  Fanny  !  she  could  only  swallow  her  tears  aa 
best  she  could,  as  she  undr<isaed  and  slipped  into  bed 
beside  her  mother,  where  the  old  lady  continued 
slowly  and  terribly,  as  she  had  begun  : 

"  Well,  I  don't  wonder  you  cry.  Your  froci  is 
done  for,  after  all  you've  gave  up  for  it.  It's  too 
bad.  It  was  real  nice  at  Mrs.  Simpson's.  Such  a  splen- 
did tea  !  Danced  the  young  folks  did  till  I  thought 
the  house  would  come  down.  Played  games,  too. 
Everyone  seemed  to  know  everybody — sociible-like. 
And  John  Scroggins,  he  went  home  with  a  pretty  girl, 
Fanny  Ann  Applebee.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a 
nicer  young  man  livin.'  No  use  your  thinkin'  on 
him;  that  girl  has  done  it.  Oh,  that  )Irs.  Jones 
vou  couldn't  make  the  dress  for  is  mad — says  she'll 
never  give  you  another  stitch  again.  Go  to  sleep, 
Fanny." 

Poor,  poor  Fanny  !  She  thought)  her  misery  was 
complete,  but  more  was  to  come.  The  soaking-in  the 
rain  gave  her  a  cold  ;  the  cold  ended  in  inflammatioa 
of  the  lungs,  and  she  lay  at  Death's  door  for  weeks. 

Old  GraudmaJefierson  came  to  see  her,  and  brought 
her  currant  jelly,  and  grieved  t*^  see  that  sh-"  had 
caught  cold  at    their  paily. ' 

'■  But  I  suppose  you  had  plenty  of  fun,"  said  grand- 
ma, kindly.  "  Grandpa  and  I  meam.  to  be  there  ; 
but,  la, !  the  folks  came  so  late  that  we  couldn't  wait 
up;  so  we  had  some  chicken  salsd  and  wine  and  things 
in  our  room,  and  went  to  "oed.  And  they  ina^iepoor 
grandpa  so  ill.  I  was  dreadfully  sorry  about  him.  I 
suppose  Lucia  introduced  you  to  everybody,  and  you 
got  a  nice  beau — of  course,  she  did." 

Funny  put  old  GrandJna  Jefferson's  blue-veined 
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hind  to  her  mouth,  but  said  nothing  ;  that  awful 
jxirty  was  too  bitter  a  nlemory. 

But,  getting  well  and  sitting  up  again,  something 
happened  that  drove  the  memory  away. 

G<)od  John  Scroggins  brought  hi?  kind  face 
and  pleasant  voico  to  comfort  her.  Told  her  how  he 
had  miised  her  from  Mra.  Simpson's  ;  answered  that 
"  as  to  the  girl,  sho  was  pretty,  to  be  sure,  but  not  the 
Rtyle  he  liked  ;  and  told  her,  going  away,  that  when  he 
heard  that  she  was  going  to  die  he  wanted  to  die  him- 
eelf :"  said  that  in  a  whisper,  and  bent  hia  head  down 
and  touched  the  little  pallid  hanus  with  his  lips. 

Fanny  cried  again  when  he  was  gone.  Repentant 
tears  were  those  she  abed,  but  happy  ones. 

'•Mother,"  she  said,  six  months  atterwards,  "I'm 
going  to  marry  John  Scroggins.  I  know  the  value  of 
a  good  plain  man  better  than  I  did  once  ;  and  I  think 
Mrs.  Jefferson's  party  taught  me  a  good  lesson,  and 
will  keep  me  from  longing  to  bo  fashionable,  and  to 
get  into  the  company  Ot  people  richer  and  finer  than  I 
am,  all  my  life  through." 


WHAT  A  RASH  DECISION  DID. 

"  la  this  your  final  answer  V 

"  I  suppose  so.  I  would  not  say  no,  if  I  did  not 
mean  it.'.' 

The  girl  who  uttered  these  words  raised  a  pair  of 
very  blue  eyes  to  the  dark,  sullen  face  of  her  com- 
panion, Charles  Brandon,  who  had  just  that  moment 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  She  was  pulling  a  moss  rose 
■to  pieces  with  about  as  much  compunction  as  she  had 
refused  the  man,  and  not  the  slightest  bit  abashed 
at  the  serious  turn  the  conversation  had  taken  during 
the  walk  through  the  woods  to  her  own  door. 

"  Give  me  a  reason,  Kate."  ■ 

"  Well,"  she  replied,  after  pondering  a  moment,  "  I 
don't  know  that  there's  any  necessity  for  it.  You 
have  my  answer,  and  that  should  be  sufficient." 

"  Then  you  are  a  vain,  heartless  "  He  was  about 

to  launch  out  into  something  like  invective,  but  by  a 
strong  effort  checked  himself. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  said.  "  I  bid  you  good-bye." 
Her  first  impulse  was  resentment  at  his  manner  of 
addressing  her,  but  on  second  thought,  and  consider- 
ing that  her  refusal  of  him  had  cnusod  an  allowable  ei- 
,  citcment  in  his  feelings,  Kate  Miller  laughingly  tossed 
her  fair,"  brownish  curls  back  off  her  shoulders,  saucily 
throwing  the  red-hued  leaves  she  held  crumpled  in  her 
hand  at  him — but  he  was  gone.  She  hud  just  made 
up  her  mind  to  reason  with  him,  and  to  tell  jhim,  in 
the  old  stereotyped  fashion,  that  though  she  could 
not  love  him,  she  would  always  be  his  friend, 
and  that  he  would  soon  find  another  to  love 
him.  But  now  he  was  gone,  and  it  made  her 
feel  sad  to  think  that  by  her  levity  she  had  been  the 
means  of  wounding  the  heart  of  u  fellow-being.  Her 
gentle  nature  reproached  her  for  the  act;  and  though 
the  inwardly  admitted  to  herself  that  she  cared  no- 
thing for  his  love,  yet  a  shade  of  gloom  passed  over 
her  leiitures,  showing  that  something  like  a  pang  of 
remorse  was  occasioned  by  her  having,  without  giving  a 
reason,  refused  him  so  abruptly. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  gone  striding  fiercely  over 
the  meadows  of  daisies — longing  to  crush  her  as  easily 
under  his  heel  as  he  did  the  innocent  flowers.  On  he 
went  until  the  woods  hid  him  from  view,  then  he 
turned  and  looked  at  the  cottage — looked  at  it  so  in- 
tently one  could  almost  believe  his  unfathomable  black 
eyes  had  preternatural  sight,  and  wood  and  plaster  had 
noJJoworto  hide  its  inmates  from  his  gaze.  His  na- 
ture was  such  as  could  ill  brook  any  interference  with 
his  will,  and  his  passions  so  fierce  that  his  love  was 
turned  to  hate. 

"Ha!  my  lady'"  he  exclaimed  passionately;  "toss 
your  dainty  head;  scornfully  reject  my  suit;  lift  up  two 
astonished  eyes  to  mine,  and  then  laugh;  but  I'll  be 
even  with  you  yet,  for  as  sure  as  theie  is  a  God  in 

Heaven  you  marry  me;  and  then  ' 

Charles  Brandon  went  back  to  his  business,  his  re- 
gular features  as  composed  as  usual,  and  no  one  would 
have  supposed,  from  his  steady  hand,  his  clear  brain, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  balanced  his  accounts, 
that  but  a  few  hours  previous  his  whole  being  had  been 
eouvulsed  with  passion. 

About  three  week.!  later,  in  the  same  place  where 
Charles  Brandon  had  rvxeived  his  conge,  K^te  MiUer 


stood,  overshadowed  by  the  dark  foliage  of  the  trees — 
but  not  alone.  At  her  side,  and  with  one  arm  circling 
round  her  waist,  speaking  sweet  nonsense  in  her  will- 
ing ear,  was  a  young  man,  whose  bronzed  face  and 
clear  grey  eye  indicated  one  who  had  battled  with  the 
world,  and  had  full  reliance  in  his  own  ability  to  meet 
its  dangers. 

He  had  been  a  playmate  of  Kate's  when  both  were 
children,  and  had  only  recently  returned  from  the 
White  Pine  silver  mines,  where  he  had  beon  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  what  scarcely  one  in  every  thousand 
does — a  fortune. 

He  had  met  hardships  in  every  shape,  and  knew 
well  what  a  treasure  he  had  got  in  the  love  of  Kate. 
It  was  for  such  a  day  as  this  he  had  toiled  and  worked 
so  hard,  and  his  boyish  recLllections  of  her  had  nerved 
his  hand  and  steadied  his  head  in  many  an  exciting 
scene.  Now  were  his  utmost  expectations  realised,  for 
Kate  had  just  told  him  how  well  she  loved  him,  and 
how  fondly  she  had  borne  the  recollection  of  him 
throughout  his  years  of  absence. 

Hany  Cullen,  for  such  was  his  name,  felt  exalted  .is 
one  does  under  the  influence  of  some  ethereal  draught 
in  the  possession  of  so  much  happiness  ;  and  if  a  pre- 
sentiment of  foreshadowing  evil  crossed  his  mind,  it 
was  quickly  dispelled  by  a  glance  of  the  soft  blue  eyes 
of  hit  companion.'' 

"  Tell  me  once  again  that  you  love  me,  Kate." 

A  "yes,"  scarcely  audible  above  the  murmuring 
sighing  of  the  trees,  was  the  response. 

"  And  always  will  f" 

"jUways,"  she  replied  ;  "forever." 

"  Then  am  I  the  happiest  of  men.  For  this  would 
I  brave  again  the  perils  and  dangers  of  my  wandering 
life  tlmce  over.  " 

For  hours  they  wandered  up  and  down,  scarce  heed- 
ing the  fast  departing  twilight,  so  wrapt  were  they  in 
each  other's  company,  until  approaching  night  warned 
them  it  was  time  to  part.  So,  fondly  kissing  her,  he 
bade  adieu,  and  unwillingly  departed  from  the  spot 
hallowed  to  him  by  associations  with  his  new-found 
treasure. 

Many  were  the  envious  glances  cast  at  Kate  by  the 
young  ladies  for  having  won  the  heart  of  Harry  Cullen, 
as  not  a  few  of  them  had  entered  the  lists  against  her. 
Among  the  number  was  Kate's  bosom-friend,  Mary 
Gardiner,  a  dark-eyed  brunette  of  some  twenty  sum- 
mers. 

"  Kate,  my  dear,"  said  Mary,  running  in  one  morn- 
ing, "have you  heard  the  news  ?" 

"No."  said  Kate;  "what  about?" 

"  "Why  there's  to  be  a  grand  ball  on  Thursday  next 
at  the  Town-hall,  Everybody  will  be  there,  so  I  came 
to  ask  what  you  intend  to  wear." 

"Oh,  I  suppose  plain  white  ;  that  becomes  me  best." 

"Well;  now  mind,  look  your  best.  But,  pshaw  ! 
who  is  there  worth  dressing  for  in  this  place  *" 

The  evening  came,  and  Mary  Gardiner,  who  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  belle,  endeavoured  by  every 
art  to  engage  the  attention  of  Harry  Cullen,  who,  on 
his  part,  felt  flattered  by  her  preference,  little 
dreaming  of  the  jealous  eyes  that  were  watching  his 
every  action.  He  danced  with  her,  and  talked,  until 
suddenly  he  remembered  with  a  start,  as  if  waking 
from  a  dream,  that  the  magnetic  spells  of  this  girl's 
voice  and  manner  had  so  engiossed  his  time  as  to  make 
him  entirely  negligent  of  Kate.  He  hastened  to  her 
side,  and,  in  the  most  winning  manner,  apologised 
for  his  long  absence  ;  but  Kate  wad  hurt,  deeply  hurt, 
at  this  sudden  strange  desertion.  Perhaps  pride  and 
jealousy  had  something  to  do  with  it  ;  for  she  told 
him  she  was  sorry  to  be  the  means  of  depriving  him 
of  such  pleasant  company,  and  insisted  on  his  leaving 
her.  He  implored  "her  ;  but  she,  seeing  the  firm  hold 
she  had  on  his  affectibns,  determined  to  punish  him, 
for  this  one  evening  at  least,  by  refusing  to  dance 
with  him,  and  also  by  showing  him  that,  if  he  could 
flirt,  she  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  the  same. 

Twice  during  the  evening  she  had  found  Charles 
Brandon's  eyes  fixed  on  her  with  a  singularly  pleased 
expression  on  his  fuco,  as  if  he  hud  divined  her  secret 
cause  of  trouble  ;  in  a  short  time  he  came  round  to 
where  she  was,  and  asked  the  pleasure  of  a  dance. 
At  another  time  she  would  have  refused,  but 
now  —  now  was  her  opportunity  for  revenge. 
What  better  chance  could  happen  to  prove 
her  spirit  than  by  dancing  with  his  rival  ?  She  liuew 
that  these  two  men  hated  each  other  on  her  account, 
and  to  gratify  her  auger  she  danced  with  Brandon, 
which  act  estranged  her  from  Harry  during  the  ro- 
m^iinder  of  the  evening. 

The  nest  morning  Harry  Cullen,  being  sad  at  heart, 
and  yearning  to  make  his  peace  with  Kate,  determined 
to  call  on  her  ;  but,  on  considoratioa.  thinking  it 


would  be  advisable  to  give  her  time  to  recover  from 
her  bad  humour,  sent  her  a  note  instead,  asking  hei 
forgiveness,  and  intimating  that  he  would  see  her  tha( 
evening.  Having  despatched  the  note,  he  went  out  to 
the  woods  for  a  stroll  with  his  dog  and  gun. 

Kate  had  spent  an  unhappy  night  ;  bad  dreams  had 
disturbed  her  rest  ;  the  face  of  Brandon,  as  she  had 
seen  it  when  .she  refused  to  become  his  wife,  mahgnant 
and  vindictive,  had  haunted  her,  and  even  the  remem- 
brance of  his  face  when  dancing  had  caused  unplea- 
sant recollections.  She  fancied  she  had  detected  a 
malicious  smile  about  his  mouth.  And  then,  her 
quarrel  with  Harry.  Would  he  ever  speak  to  her  again, 
after  the  outrageous  manner  in  which  she  had  treated 
him  ?  Could  she  expect  it  ?  Or  could  she  justify  her 
conduct  *  And,  oh,  how  she  loved  him  !  It  made  hsr 
almost  heart-sick  to  remember  how,  in  her  vindictive 
anger,  she  had  scornfully  turned  away  from  him,  while 
lie  gazed  at  her  so  reproachfully.  Thus  she 
racked  and  tormented  herself  about  him,  won- 
deiing  what  would  become  her  if  he  de- 
serted her.  She  felt  unable  longer  to  endure 
the  misery,  and  at  last  found  relief  in  a  flood  of  tears. 
Presently  a  knock  came  to  the  door.  She  listened  in- 
tently, and  with  a  fluttering  heart,  hoping  against  hop« 
it  might  be  her  darling  Harry.  But  noj;  'twas  not  hia 
voice.  The  girl  came  and  handed  her  a  note.  Shs 
glanced  at  the  direction.  Oh,  joy  !  It  was  from 
Harry — her  own  Hairy. 

Calmly  and  quietly  she  spent  the  day — almost  happy 
— reading  his  note  over  and  over  again,  and  longing  in- 
tently for  the  evening,  which  with  its  darkness  would 
usher  in  his  beloved  presence.  Never  to  her  imagina- 
tion did  a  day  seem  so  long.  The  sun,  with  its  hot, 
powerful  rays,  would  it  never  set  ?  Would  the  soft 
twilight  never  appear  ?  But  hark  !  What  crowd 
is  that  along  the  road  ?  What  is  that  they 
carry  so  gently  ?  She  goes  to  the  window, 
and  asks  the  information  from  some  by-stander.  He 
infoiTne  her  it  is  the  dead  body  of  a  man  found  in  the 
woods,  killed  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun. 
She  shudders  at  the  tale,  and  wondcre  how  his  soirow- 
ing  friends  will  bear  the  loss.  Perhaps  he  has  a  wife 
to  mourn  ;  perhaps  some  fond  girl,  who  will  be  heart- 
broken at  the  news.  Having  left  the  window  she  sud<= 
denly  returns,  thinking  herself  stupid  at  not  having 
inquired  the  name— poi-haps  it  might  be  some  ont 
known  to  her — when  she  was  horror-stricken  at  seeing 
her  Harry,  pale  and  bleeding,  caiTied  by.  She  shrieks 
"  I  killed  him,"  and  falls  back  in  a  lifeless  swoon. 

When  Kate  returned  to  consciousness  all  the  gloom 
and  misery  of  a  lifetime  seemed  concentrated  in  thai 
one  moment.  Poor  Kate  Miller  !  The  shock  wm 
dreadful.  She  thought  she  never  would  outlive  it;  but 
time  is  the  sovereign  healer  of  all  things,  and  in  youth 
especially,  months  accomplish  what  years  cannot  do  io 
maturity. 

Reader,  was  she  heartless  ?  She  never  asked  herself 
that  question  when  she  took  Charles  Brandon  for  bet- 
ter for  worse.  In  less  than  one  year  after  the  hour  of 
that  terrible  suft'ering  she  became  his  wife. 

Years  rolled  on,  bringing  a  greater  amount  of  sorrow 
than  joy  to  Kate  Brandon.  Little  children  nestled  in 
her  arms  but  for  a  short  while,  then  were  carried  to 
their  graves  ;  and  worse  than  all,  it  had  been  one  loug 
warfare,  one  continued  struggle,  between  her  husband 
and  herself — the  indomitable  spirit  he  could  not  con- 
quer— the  temper  he  could  not  tame.  A  good,  do- 
voted  mother,  an  excellent  housewife,  but  a  companion, 
adviser,  guide  to  this  evil-natured,  heartless,  pitiless 
man,  never. 

But  the  time  had  come  for  her,  and  the  great  mys 
tery  of  death  was  closing  round  her.  Charles  Bmn- 
don  had  gone  out  in  the  morning,  carelessly  inQ<iii:iig 
"  how  she  felt," 

The  answer  received  was  : 

"  No  better  ;  send  the  doctor  as  you  pass." 

The  doctor  came,  but  the  great  reaper  arrived  first, 
and  Kate  Brandon  was  lying  in  the  awful  majesty  of 
death  when  her  husband  looked  ipon  her  again.  Sh(? 
had  fought  the  battle.  Let  us  hope  she  had  won  the 
crown.  _ 

On  June  29,  the  Corporation  of  London  resolved  tj 
erect  a  new  fruit  and  vegetable  market  in  Smithfield 
instead  of  the  old  site  near  Farringdon-street. 
g^A  despatch  from  Ottawa  in  the  New  York  papers  of 
the  20th  ult,  announces  the  arrival Ahere  of  Mr.  Peter 
O'Leary,  the  delegate  from  the  Irish  AgricultunU 
Labourers'  Union,  who  has  gone  out  to  ascertain  what 
advantages  the  North  American  Colonies  oifer  to 
settler.?.  Mr.  O'Leary  is  said  to  have  been  courteouslv 
received  by  Lord  Dutferin,  to  whom  he  had  a  letter  of 
introductioB 
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THE  PHANTOM  LOVER. 

It  was  a  dismal  night.  The  wind,  moaning  and 
sighing,  swept  through  the  tall  poplars  and  round  the 
great  stone  house,  stealing  in  through  crack  and  crevice 
•and  "chilling  to  the  very  heart,"  notvrithstanding  the 
glowing  fire  in  the  grate,  one  of  the  inmates.  So  she 
said,  as  she  drew  closer  around  her  the  shawl,  and  sank 
further  back  in  the  comfortable  arm-chair  : 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  my  dears  ?  What  for  do  you 
want  your  old  nurse  ?" 

"  A  story,  nurse  !  Tell  us  a  ghost  story,  please,'' 
asked  a  pretty,  bright  girl,  dropping  on  a  stool  at  the 
feet  of  the  venerable  nurse. 

"  A  ghost  story  !  Well,  something  did  happen 
sixty  years  ago.  I  will  tell  you  about  it.  You  may 
be  able  to  explain  it.  You  are  wiser  now  than  we 
were  then." 

"  Tell  us  !  Oh  yes,  tell  us  !"  the  merry  maidens 
pleaded,  drawing  closer  round  the  old  woman. 

"  Here,  in  this  house,  I  lived  when  it  happened, 
near  sixty  years  ago.  I  came  here  with  your  great- 
grandmother,  my  little  ITelKe.  She  was  a  bride  then, 
and  I  her  little  maid.  This  house  was  fiUed  with  as 
merry  a  set  of  young  folk  as  were  ever  gathered  to- 
gether. And  the  merriest  of  them  all  was  Mirian 
Ashton. 

"  She  was  the  life  of  all  the  wedding  parties.  At 
times  now  I  think  1  can  hear  her  merry,  ringing  voice 
sounding  through  these  halh.  She  was  beautiful  too  ; 
and,  although  I  would  not  admit  it  then,  was  even 
anore  beautiful  than  my  own  dear  lady. 

■'  Lovers  she  had  by  the  dozen  ;  yet  she  laughed  and 
gaade  fun  of  them  all,  until.young  Archie  Grafton  came 
"iome  from  abroad.  And  when,  like  all  the  other  young 
men  about  here,  he  grew  to  love  her  too,  we  all  saw 
plainly  how  it  was.  She  did  not  laugh  at  and  make 
fun  of  him. 

"  We  knew  she  was  caught  at  last.  And  he  was  so 
different  in  his  nature  !  She  so  gay,  happy,  tho\ight- 
less  and  childlike  ;  he  grave,, silent,  Watchful  and  dig- 
nified.   I  wondered  how  thej'  could  love  each  other  ! 

"  I  remember  once  hearing  her  say  she  never  had  a 
sorrow  in  her  life,  and  knew  not  what  it  was  to  feel  sad. 
My  lady  said  to  me  afterwaid  : 

"  '  Trouble  would  go  very  hard  with  Mirian.  She 
could  not  bear  much.  God  grant  she  may  never 
have  to  1' 

"  Mr.  Grafton  seemed  to  worship  her.  He  would 
watch  her  every  motion,  and  listen  to  her  merry 
words  spoken  to  others  "with  a  real  jealous  way.  I 
think  he  could  not  bear  to_  have  her  give  a  look,  or 
speak  a  word,  except  to  him.' 

"At  times  she  would  be  very  good,  and  only  seem 
to  care  to  be  v/ith  him.  And  then  again  she  would 
go  back  to  her  old  ways,  and  be  merry  and  happy  with 
other  young  gentlemen.  She  would  flirt  a  little,  as 
you  call  it  now,  and  he  would  chide  and  coax  her  after- 
ward ;  and  again  she  would  try  to  please  him,  until  it 
happened,  one  time,  we  had  a  dinner  party.  It  was 
the  last  one  of  the  season,  and  so  a  grand  one  it  was. 
Many  folks  came  down  from  the  city,  and  some  of 
Miss  Marian's  ol^_i)eaux. 

"  I  never  saw  her  look  so  beautiful .  as  she  did  then. 
She  wore  the  dress  she  waited  on  my  lady  in — white, 
all  white,  and  the  satin  c<.>vered  with  lace  that  my 
lady  told  me  was  a  fortune  ui  itself. 

"  I  can  see  her  now,  as  she  flitted  about  in  this  very 
room.  Those  doors  were  not  here,  then  ;  all  was  one 
great  drawing-room,  they  called  it.  And  I  almost 
think  I  can  hear  his  deep,  heavy  breathing,  as  he 
gazed  on  her  giving  her  bright  beautiful  smiles  and 
aweet  Words  to  others.  He  stood  there,  just  at  that 
comer  of  the  mantel,  when  I  came  in  to  bring  my 
lady's  fan.  They  were  dancing,  and  it  was  very  warm 
in  here,  but  bleak  and  cold  enough  outside. 

"  It  grew  late  in  the  night ;  many  of  those  who 
lived  near  had  gone  ;  others  .were  seeking  the  rooms 
we  had  prepared  for  them,  and  I  was  waiting,  just 
inside  the  library,  with  the  vrrappiag  of  one  of  the 
ladies  who  was  just  bidding  good-night  to  the  guests 
still  in  this  room. 

n't  ^  ^'^'^^        coming,  and  stepped  back  a 

little.  The  door  was  pushed  further  open,  thus  hiding 
me,  and  Miss  Mifiaa  and  Mr.  Grafton  came  in. 

"  I  did  not  know  how  it  was  I  did  not  get  out.  I 
seemed  bound  in  that  spot.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  an 
eavesdropper. 

"  They  were  talking  when  they  entered  :  he  in  an 
»ngry  vo:ce.    She  said  : 

"  '  If  you  cannot  trust  me.  I  fear  we  would  lire  a 


very  miserable  life.  I  do  not  wish  your  love  if  you 
have  not  perfect  confidence  in  me. 

"  '  Why  then  do  you  give  the  smiles  that  should 
alone  be  mine  to  others  ?   Why — 

"  '  Stop  !'  she  s;.id  in  a  voice  I  had  never  heard  from 
her  before — '  Stop  !  Remeniber,  ilr.  Grafton,  I  am 
not  your  slave  yet,  to  do  your  bidding  alone.  I  very 
much  fear  I  should  be,  if  I  were  your  wife,  which  I 
will  never  be,  unless  I  very  much  change  my  mind, 
and  you  your  actions  and  nature  too.' 

"  '  Mirian,  you  never  loved  me.  You  have  been 
trifling  with  me,  as  with  the  others.  And,  as  heaven 
hears  me,  you  shall  not  have  a  chance  to  change  your 
mind.  I  will  go  and  leave  you  to  carry  on  your  game 
of  heart-bieaking,'  he  said,  in  such  a  bitter  voice  as  I 
never  heard. 

"  Go,  tlien  !  'tis  better  so.  Good  night,  Mr.  Grafton,' 

she  answered  ;  and  he  said  : 

"  '  Good-bye,  you  may  add,  and  for  ever.  I  will 
trouble  you  no  more.  Miss  Ashton  !' 

"  She  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  You  will  be  back 
again  to-morrow,'  and  walked  out,  leaving  him  in  the 
library.  Another  moment,  and  he  followed,  and  I  ts- 
caped  then,  and,  heard  him  ordering  his  horse  a 
moment  later. 

"  He  only  lived  about  a  mile  up  the  road.  You 
know  the  '  Old  Hall  V    That  was  his  home. 

"  That  word  '  for  ever'  kept  ringing  in  my  ear. 
Although  I  knew  it  was  only  a  lover's  quarrel,  and 
thought  he  v.-ould  either  be  back  again  in  the  morning 
or  she  would  write  him  a  note  in  the  afternoon,  I  felt 
really  so  sorry  for  him  going  ofi'  so  unhappy  !  But  I 
knew  he  was  as  much,  maybe  more,  in  fault  than  she 
was.  But  it  was  such  a  bleak  night,  so  icy  and 
slippery,  I  wished  he  had  stayed  with  us,  as  he  often 
did. 

"  I  left  Miss  Miriau  in  the  drawing-room,  and  went 
upstairs  to  attend  to  some  of  our  guests.  A  very 
short  time,  not  more  than  half  an  hour,  I  think, 
could  have  passed,  when  1  heard  a  loud  ring  at  the 
halldoor.  A  few  moments  after,  a  scream  from  my 
lady  caused  me  to  fly  almost  to  her  ;  'out  I  had  only 
reached  the  stairs  when  another  cry,  a  heart-rending 
wail,  seemed  sounding  throtigh  these  halls. 

"  Terrified,  I  sprang  down  the  stairs  just  as  some 
men  were  bearing  into  this  room  the  form  of  one  that 
it  needed  only  another  glance  to  tell  whom. 

"They  laid  him  on  a  couch,  just  there,  between 
those  great  windows.  The  man  whom  only  a  Uttle 
while  before  had  left  us,  full  of  health  and  spirits, 
was  there  lying  pale  and  lifeless. 

"  Yes,  yfes,  his  good-bye  was  for  ever.  Archie  Grafton 
was  dead.  Thrown  from  his  horse,  his  head  striking 
against  a  large  rock  on  the  side  of  the  road,  a  great 
gaping  wound  on  his  broad  handsome  forehead,  told  us 
that.  Mr.  Ashton  caught  his  sister  in  his  arms,  and 
strove  to  take  her  from  the  dreadful  sight;  but  with 
another  wild  cry  and  a  bound  she  fled  from  him,  and 
again  sank  down  beside  her  dead  lover,  pillowing  his 
head  on  her  breast. 

"  Oh,  I  think  I  can  see  her  now.  The  great  stains 
of  blood  all  over  her  dress. 

"  Well,  well;  it  was  long  before  they  could  get  her 
away;  and  when  they  did  they  soon  knew  her  mind 
was  A'andering.  *  I  think  with  that  first  cry  that  es- 
caped her  lips  her  reason  was  gone. 

"  After  weeks  of  illness  she  recovered  some  strength, 
and  moved  about  again  among  us;  but,  oh,  the  saddest 
face  that  was  ever  seen  was  hers  then.  No  one  would 
have  known  her. 

"  Sighing  all  the  time  ;  weeping  so  much  ;  never 
speaking  except  to  answer,  and  then,  mostly  always, 
her  reply  would  be  the  same  to  every  question,  'Gone 
for  ever!' 

"  Yes,  she  was  melancholy  mad,  they  all  said.  'Now 
here  comes  the  strange  part  of  my  story.  She  was  sit- 
ting looking  out  of  the  window  one  day,  I  watching 
her.  It  was  twilight.  All  of  a  sudden  she  started  up. 
Her  eyes  grew  bright;  a  beautiful  smile  was  over  her 
jvhole  face;  she  looked  like  herself  ;  and,  ; waving  her 
hands  out  of  the  window,  said: 

" '  I'm  coming,  Archie:  wait  a  moment.'  Out  of  the 
room  she  ran,  through  the  hall,  and  out  on  the  lawn. 
I  followed  to  the  door. 

"  I  saw  her  put  forth  her  arms,  as  if  to  welcome  some 
one  ;  and  then,  to  save  me,  I  could  not  follow  any 
nearer  her,  nor  raise  my  eyes  even.  I  was  possessed 
with  a  sort  of  awe,  or  terror  ;  I  don't  know  what  it 
was. 

"  She  walked  up  and  down  under  the  tree?,  so  some 
of  the  servants  said,  and  declared,  too,  they  saw  a 
gentleman  with  her.  Others  said  it  was  her  own 
shadow.  Perhaps  I  might  have  seen  and  known  if  I 
could  have  looked  ;  but  I  did  not  d.jre. 


"I  heard  her  talking  softly,  lovingly  to  herself,  or 
some  else.  She  came  in,  saying,  '  Good-night,  love,' 
and  looked  gentle,  happy.  From  that  night  she  was 
no  longer  sad  ;  but  every  evening,  just  at  twilight, 
she  would  go  out  and  seem  to  welcome  some  one  ; 
and  always  I  would  grow  so  frightened,  or  get 
sessed.  of  that  strange  feeling,  that  I  dared  not  raia© 
my  eyes. 

"  One  afternoon  it  wa?  raining,  and  she  sat  watching 
at  the  window.    She  tunied  to  me  and  said  : 

"  I  don't  think  Mr.  Qrnfton  will  come  this  eveuirg  : 
he  will  not  wish  me  to  v.-aik  in  the  rain.  Butpe.'li^itS 
he  v.  ill  want  to  come  and  sit  with  me  in  here.  Mary 
Leonard,-I  do  not  want  him  to  come  in.  because  if  he 
dees,  he  will  surely  coax  me  away,  and  I  am  not  ^ust 
ready  yet.  Now  be  bright  looking  out,  and  if  you 
see  him  let  me  know,  and  I  will  run  out  for  a  moment. 
Get  my  shawl." 

"  No  one  would  have  dreamed  her  crazy,  if  they  did 
not  know.  Mr.  Archie  was  dead,  and  could  not  come, 
I  got  the  shawl,  and  in  a  few  moments  after  she  said  : 

"  '  Here  he  comes  I  De^r  ArcLiie  !  He  oould  not  stay 
away  !* 

"  She  ran  cut,  but  only  staid  a  little  v.-hile,  and  came 
bac'ic  smiling  softly  and  singing  a  little  love-song  she 
used  to  sing  before  her  sorrow  <;ame.  But  as  her  mind 
grew  more  cheerful  h^r  strength  was  daily  growing 
less.  She  failed  quite  fast  ;  and  from  being  round, 
plump,  and  ro^y  as  you,  niy  little  Nellie,  she  grew  like 
a  shadow,  so  thin  and  white. 

"  We  all  knew  she  was  not  long  f£>r  this  world.  The 
doctor  told  my  lady  she  was  fadiug  away.  Before  the 
roses  of  summer  had  ceased  to  bloom  she  would  be 
with  the  flowers,  blooming  in  a  better  land.  Often  she 
would  say  : 

"'Mary  Leonard,  mind,  you  must  not  let  Archie  com© 

in  until  I  tell  you.' 

"  Every  evening,  in  the  twilight,  she  would  walk 
under  those  great  poplars,  and  murmur  in  a  soft  voice 
to  some  one,  even  until  the  evening  before  she  died. 
Ah  !  my  dears,  I  can't  tell  what  it  was,  his  ghost  or 
her  imagination  ;  I  onlyCknow  she  was  comforted  and 
made  happy.  And  I  was  awed  _  into  such  a  state  that 
I  could  not  used  my  eyes  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
to  see. 

"  The  last  evening,  just  before  that  hour  she  always 
went  to  walk,  she  called  me,  and  said  : 

"  '  Mary  Leonard,  Archie  may  come  in  now.  I  cannot 
walk  to  meeihim,  I  am  so  tired.  I  will  go  with  him  ; 
I  am  ready  now.' 

"Twilight  came.  She  looked  eagerly  out.  The 
glad  look  came  again  in  her  eyes,  and  she  attempted  to 
raise  herself,  and  then  sank  back  into  her  easy-chair. 

"  '  He  is  at  the  door,  Mary  ;  let  him  in,'  she  said. 

"  I  glanc  d  at  her.  She  was  so  white  and  strange- 
looking  !  I  tried  to  run  or  call  for  help.  But  no  ;  that 
same  old  feding  was  on  me. 

"  Down  went  my  «yes  to  the  floor,  and  stayed  there. 
I  heard  her  say  : 

"  '  I  am  waiting  and  ready,  love  !  Take  me,  Ar*hie  ; 
I  am  yours.' 

"  Then  her  voice  sank  so  low  I  could  only  catch  the 
words,  '  No  more — for  ever,'  and'  parting.'  Then  a  soft, 
lingering  sigh,  and  all  grew  so  still  :  and,  with  a  great 
efi'ort,  I  broke  from  the  spell  th?.t  held  me,  for  there, 
her  head  drooping  on  her  breast,  her  hands  fallen 
powerless  beside  her,  was  Mi?s  Mirian — dead,  dead, 
dead  !  I  ought  not  to  say  de?d,  but  sleeping,  child- 
ren, the  long,  blessed  sleep,  freed  from  her  sorrow. 
She  had  sought  the  land  where  clouds  never  gather 
over  mind,  heart,  or  eye.  She  knows  all  things  now. 
She  thought  iie  came  for  her.  I  sometimes  used  to 
think  maybe  he  did.  Ah.  dear,  f  c:in't  tell  what  it 
was.  But  there  are  wiser  folks  about  now.  They  can 
tell,  or  think  they  can.  I  hear  them  reading  of  such 
things,  and  thay  pretend  to  understand  them.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  I  shall  be  wi^er,  too  my  dears; 'but  that 
will  be  when  I  am  with  tho.^e  who  have  gone  before 
me,  up  where  God  gives  light  to  all." 

The  old  nurse  ceased. 

The  girls  gazed,  not  affrighted,  but  with  looks  ot 
deeper  interest  around  the  room,  and,  thinking  of  those 
who  had  lived,  loved,  and  sufi'ered  there,  they  mur- 
mured ; 

"  Strange,  strange." 

And  then  Nellie  said,  softly  : 

"  But  it  is  sweet  and  comforting  to  think  that  we 
may  be  permitted  to  imagine,  if  nothing  more,  that 
gome  loved  ones  come  to  journey  with  us  through 
that '  valley  of  shadows,*  "Thank  you,  nurse,  for  your 
story,  which,  although  so  strange,  is  one  that  hn?  done  , 
me  good,  and  has  a  lesson  for  us  all.  We  will  part 
never  in  anger  with  those  we  love,  for  fear  it  may  be 
'for  ever."  ' 
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THE  PEITNY  DESPATOa 


HIDING  FOR  LIFE. 

11  the  year  1S6 — ,  business  cecessitatefi  my  leaving 
-i'<i3g  flong,  vrhere  I  had  f^'r  some  years  resided,  and 
•cioceeding  to  SivatOTr,  one  of  the  ports  upon  the  east 
coast  of  China  open  to  foreign  trafBc.  I  arranged  toy 
affairB  at  that  place  sooner  than  I  expected,  and,  as  no 
steamer  bound  for  the  south  was  in  harbour,  or  ex- 
pected for  some  diys,  I  determined  to  proceed  ia  the 
Heather  Bell,  a  barque-rigged  s?.i!ing  Vessel  of  about 
thfee  hundred  tons  register. 

I  WAS  vrell  acquainted  with  her  capfavin,  but  what 
peikaps  chiefly  induced  me  to  take  passage  in  his  ves- 
gel  was  the  fact  of  his  daughter  bfting  aboard.  Lottie 
Moore  v.-as  a  golden-haired,  blue-eyed  darling,  upon 
whoso  fair  head  Bome  ssventeen  summers  had  smiled. 
Upon  her  mother  's  demise,  she  had  quitted  her  home 
in-New  England  to  acoomp.my  her  bereaved  father  in 
his  wanderings  from  dims  to  clime. 

The  Heather  Bell  sailed  from  Swatow  just  as  day 
broke.  On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  a  little  before 
tec  oclock,  I  was  sitting  with  Miss  Moore  in  the 
saloon,  admiring  some  water-colour  sketches  that 
young  lady  had  executed,  wheii  the  chief  mate  en- 
tered. 

"  There "s  a  large  junk  coming  right  towards  us,  sir. 
By  the  riumb^;r  of  sweeps  the  puils,  I  reckon  she 
carries  considerable  of  a  crew,"  ha  said. 

I  kne what  he  meant,  and  so  did  the  skipper,  just 
as  we]l  as  it  he  had  spoken  all  that  was  passing  in  his 
mind  ;  moreover,  I  anpreciat'ed  his  motive  for  reticence, 
for  if  he  had  said  plainly  that  he  feared  she  was  a 
piiate,  it  would  have  a'.a'-meJ  the  lair  girl  who, 
thoughtless  of  dafngfer  near,  was  chatting  so  vivaciously 
with  me. 

Captain  Moore  ran  upon  deck,  and  when  I  heard 
him  shortly  afterwards  tell  the  mate  to  call  all  hauds, 
I  also  proceeded  to  the  poop,  and  found  him  gazing 
intently  through  a  pair  of  binocular  glasses  at  a  Chi- 
nese craft  that  was  advSEBting  v.  ith  lurled  sails  in  the 
dead  calm,  being  propelled  by  an  array  of  oars  that 
£ashed  and  glittered  in  the  phosphorescent  water. 

"  He's  aa  ugly  customer,  and  no  n;istake.  We  shan't 
have  nluch  of  a  show  i?  he  att:;cks  us;  but  at  all  events 
I  will  let  him  eee  that  we  are  on  the  alt  li;.  Perhaps  we 
can  manage  to  intimidate  him,"  he  said,  as  he  stooped 
down  and  commenced  casting  adrift  the  lashings  of  a 
small  cast  iron  four-pounder,  that  was  only  useful  as  a 
8ignal-gun. 

Directly  this  unforrnidable  crsft  was  loaded  with 
blank  cartridge  and  discharged,  the  junk  altered  her 
course  and  passed  under  ou:-  stem  a  considerable  dis- 
tance away.  Captain  Moore,  when  he  noticed  this 
movt-ment,  was  inclined  to  believe  that  she  was  a  mere 
tradiug  junk. 

At  midnight  I  retired  to  my  berth,  and  had  just 
Slick  in  thesweek  embrace  cf  --sieep)  when  I  was  start- 
led to  wakefulness  by  the  boom  of  a  heavy  gun,  while 
t_e  crash  of  falling  spars,  mingling  with  it,^  echoing 
launder,  told  mc  plainly  that  our  ve.^sel  was  attacked, 
and  that  the  first  shot  had  taken  terrible  'effect  upon 
lier. 

I  "laflpeA  my  revolver  and  rushed  through  the  saloon 
toward  the  companion-way.  Only  halting  for  an  inatant 
near  the  mizen-mast  to  glean  i  cutlaS'J  from  tho  r.i.ck 
which  surrounded  it  ':'re  I  isceudtd  to  the  deck.  The 
scene  th.it  met  my  eyes  on  gaining  it  bafflf-s  all  de- 
scription. JTangled  cordage,  rent  s;iils  .-iiid  riven  spars 
lay  in  confused  heaps  around,  and  from  ttnder  the 
chaotic  ruins  issued  deep  groans  of  agony  from  the 
wounded  and  dying,  while  myriads  of  torches  aboard  a 
huge  junk  that  had  ranged  alonsside  r-hed  across  the 
s'^a  a  weird,  yellow  gl'ire,  revealing  only  too  plainly  the 
dread  effects  of  wanton  canuige. 

.Again  and  again  did  our  relentless  foe  discharge  his 
broadsides  into  our  doomed  ship  ;  incessant  was  the 
deadly  rain  of  shot  that  poured  across  j^ur  decks,  until 
the  life-blood  of  our  gallant  crew  lay  in  pools  around, 
aad  fm-ther  rfesi»tance  on  our  part  seemed  impossible. 
Tlien  the  drtillfery  peals  died  a\\ay  in  the  ringing  war- 
cry  that  broke  fiom  our  assailants  when  they  perceived 
our  utter  discomfiture  ;  and,  as  the  junk  ran  under 
our  bows,  a  multitude  of  fierce  demons,  powder- 
gi-fii';ed  and  insatiable  in  their  lust  for  blood,  clam- 
berrd  to  our  deck  and  pressed  tiieir  way  aft.  The 
^^l■en' spars  and  multifarious  impediments  effectually 
prevent&d  anyone  passihg  along  the  port  side  ;  so  Cap- 
tain Moore,  three  seamen,  and  toysdf,  th«  only  survi- 


vors, rushed  into  the  alley-way  to  starboard  of  the 
deck,  and  there  stood  resolutely  at  bay. 

Our  murderous  antagonists  possessed  no  firearms, 
but  each  one  carried  a  short,  ponderous  native  sword, 
called  a  pa  heem.  These,  however,  were  of  but  little 
avail  against  the  winged  messengers  of  death  our 
trusty  rex  olvers  sent  into  the  midst  of  the  advancing 
horde,  until  it  became  apparent  to  us  that  our  ammu- 
nition was  giving  out. 

"  Find  Lottie,  Mr.  Carter.  'We  have  no  chance  ; 
but,  for  God's  sake,  save  her  from  these,  merciless 
wretches.  Kill  her,  if  you  cannot.  I  have  my  death 
wound  nov/,"  cried  the  skipper,  addres.^ing  me  in  ac- 
cents that  'oetrayed  the  most  acute  suffering. 

I  sprang  down  the  cabin  stairway,  and  found  the 
fair  girl  kneeling  'at  the  table,  imploring  succour  from 
on  high.  Her  face  was  ghastly  pale,  and  a  tremor 
visibly  con\  ulsed  her  frame  when  she  saw  my  blood- 
stained brow. 

"  Are  they  subdued  ?  Where  is  my  father  ?"  she 
cried,  as  they  sprang  to  i^sr  feet. 

I  caught  her  in  my  arms  and  bore  her  bodily  on 
d  .ck.  It  had  been  my  intention  to  place -her  in  the 
captain's  gig',  and  hung  in  the  quarter-davits,  and 
lower  it  into  the  sea  ;  'out  hardly  had  we  emerged  from 
the  companion-hatch  when,  above  the  clash  of  steel 
and  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  I  heard  ring  out  from 
thKe  hundred  throats  a  word  of  dreadful  import — 
"  Shing  !"  (Victory  !)  and  knew  that  my  brave  com- 
rades had  been  beaten  down — that  the  pirates  Held  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  vessel. 

While  in  Swatow  the  ship's  jolly-boat,  or  dingy,  had 
been  injured,  and,  since  our  departure,  the  carpenter 
had  been  employed  repairing  her  bottom,  as  she  lay 
inverted  on  the  poop.  I  knew  that  I  should  not  have 
time  to  lower  the  gig  when  I  heard  the  war  cry  change 
to  a  note  of  tiiumph,  and  I  instinctively  felt  that  our 
only  chance  of  e.-scaping  death  lay  in  concealing  our- 
selves beneath  the  little  dingy,  as  the  cabin  and  hold 
would  be  thoroughly  searched  for  plunder. 

■■■  Crawl  under,  quickly — I  will  follow  you,"  I  whis- 
pered in  the  ear  of  the  terrified  girl,  as  I  raised  the 
stern  of  the  light  craft. 

As  if  mechanically,  she  obeyed  me ;  then,  with  much 
diihculty,  I  managed  to  creep  under  myself  ;  and, 
scarcely  had  I  lowered  our  frail  tenement  to  the  deck, 
ere  it  was  surrounded  by  a  horde  of  miscreants,  who 
were  vociferating  loudly  iu  their  own  vernacular. 

Even  at  this  hour,  1  shudder  when  I  remember  the 
agony  of  suspense  I  endured  during  the  short  period 
the  pirates  were  engaged  ransacking  the  ship.  I  cared 
not  for  my  own  safety;  I  thought  only  of  the  peril  of 
the  dear  girl  who  had  been  entrusted  to  my  keeping 
by  her  dying  father  ;  and  I  registered  a  ment.d  vow- 
that,  rather  than  permit  her  to  fall  a  prey  to  our  ruth- 
less. Sensuous  foes,  I  would  deal  her  a  death-blow  my- 
self. I  nerved  myself  for  this  terrible  ta.-^k,  for  I  feared 
that  the  worst  would  come.  I  opened  the  large  blade 
of  my  clasp-knife,  and  felt  for  a  vital  spot  over  her 
heart — that  pure,  warm  heart,  in  which  I  had  hoped 
borne  day  to  hold  a  place.  As  I  pressed  my  hand  upon 
her  side,  she  seemed  to  divine  my  purpose. 

"Slay  me,  if  you  love  me  !"  she  murmured,  aa  she 
kissed  the  sweat-drops  from  my  ice-cold  brow. 

"Not  yet,  darling.  God,  in  His  mercy,  may  pre- 
serve us  both.  Pray  to  Him  for  aid,"  I  whispered,  in 
reply. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  the  pirates  had  accom- 
plished their  work  of  plunder  aud  rapine,  for  I  heard 
a  person,  who,  from  the  tone  of  authority  in  which 
he  spoke,  was  evidently  the  captain,  direct  his  sa- 
tellites to  set  fire  to  the  ship,  and  hurry  b.ick  to  thsir 
own  vessel.  I  welcomed  this  knowledge,  for  I 
dreaded  the  subtle  eler-ient  used  to  Comjilete  the  work 
of  demolition  less  than  the  demonaical  crew  who 
would  have  torn  my  darling  from  me. 

Soon  the  sound  of  pla.*hing  oars  told  me  that  t'le 
piratical  craft  was  speeding  awny  from  the  hapless 
vessel  she  had  destroyed,  so  I  cautiously  uplifted  the 
dingy  and  crept  from  beneath  her.  .A  bright,  glowing 
flame,  shooting  skyward  from  the  fore-hatch,  plainly 
indicated  how  well  the  m^irauder  chief's  mandate  had 
been  obeyed,  and  told  me  in  words  of  fire  that  I  must 
immediately  bear  Lottie  from  the  Heather  Bell,  arid 
trust  to  a  less  greedy  element  foi-  safety.  I  quickly 
lowered  the  gig,  but  she  sank  on  touching  the  water  ; 
the  pirates  had  staved  in  her  bottom.  The  increasing 
roar  of  the  grasping  flames,  that  twined  like  glittering 
serpents  up  the  shrouds  and  masts,  inspired  me  with 
extra  energy,  I  uplifted  the  dingy,  and,  when  Lottie 
crawled  fi  om  beneatli  it,  with  her  assistance  bore  it  to 
the  taffjail.  '  "  "We  Xiayc  no  time  to  lower  it  :  .■■e  must 
launch  it  bodily,"  I  sxid.  Then  we  urged  it  over  the 
rail  into  the  water. 


I  caught  my  darling  in  my  arms,  and  pressed  a  kisi 
upon  her  lips.  "  Be  not  afraid,  dear  love,"  I  cried  j 
then  sprang  with  her  into  the  seething  sea. 

We  sank  deep  beneath  the  briny  flood,  but  I  strucl 
vigorously  upward,  and  soon  gained  the  surface.  Then 
drawing  tho  lovely  girl's  head  upon  my  shoulder,  5 
sWam  rapidly  towards  the  drifting  dingy.  It  was  ob 
its  keel  and  floating  buoyantlj' ;  so  I  clambered  in, 
drew  Lottie  after  me,  and  then  sank,  weak  and  pro- 
strate from  over-exertion  in  the  stern-sheets.  My  fair 
companion  raised  my  head,  and  gently  tended  me  un- 
til *I  recovered  my  faculties — recovered  them  just  to 
see  the  pretty  Heather  Bell  sink,  a  holocaust,  to  her 
grave  in  the  coral  depths.  Dawn  glimmered  in  the 
eastern  sky,  but  soon  paled  and  waned  in  gold  and 
crimson  glories,  as  the  sun  rose  from  his  ocean  bed, ' 
andleveUed  slantingraysof  splendour  across  the  sapphii-a 
sea,  revealing  to  our  gaze  a  welcome  sight,  a  ste-amer 
bearing  directly  down  towards  us. 

The  vessel,  which  proved  to  be  tho  DumBarton, 
rescued  us  from  our  perilous  position,  and  carried  us 
iu  safety  to  Hong  Kong  ;  in  which  city,  six  months 
subsequently,  I  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar  the  dear 
girl  who  had  shared  my  peril,  and  so  bravely  comforted 
herself  on  that  perilous  night. 


LOVE  S  LOGIC. 
She  wearily  shook  her  old  grey  head, 
And  "  Life  is  full  of  mistakes"  she  said; 
Aud  thd  pretty  maiden  turned  away, 
■VN'iih  a  tremulous  pout  which  ref>ised  to  stay^ 
Bnt  wandered  around  to  the  right  and  left. 
And  finally  fell  in  a  dimple's  cleft. 

Grandmother  sighed,  and  grandmother  smiled. 
As  she  looked  askance  at  the  way^vard  child, 
'Who  answered,  "  Well,  it  is  ouly  fair. 
If  '  lite  be  full,"  I  should  take  my  share." 
Then  turned  again  to  the  wiudow-pine. 
And  beat  in  time  to  the  falling  rain. 

"  Child  !"— and  the  good  0I4  woman's  tone 
Took  on  a  sternness  not  its  owii  — 
"  Jlistakes  are  pits,  which  the  wise  refuse. 
Which  blind  men  entor,  and  fools  may  choose. 
Unless  thy  heart  has  excelled  thy  tougue, 
For  love  £.nd  marriage  thou  art  too  young." 

The  dimple  was  clothed  in  a  crimson  hue, 
Just  for  a  moment  and  then  withdraw 
I'rom  the  velvet  cheek,  wh:le  the  soft  grey  eye 
Turned  from  the  outside  raiu  and  sky. 
And  the  rebel  mouth  said  soft  and  lew, 
"Heart  is  the  wiser  by  far,  I  knew." 

The  elder  face  had  a  brighter  look, 
As  the  speaker  turned  frcim  her  >\  i:idow  noolc, 
And  ncLitled  her  head  on  the  grey -clad  knee. 
"  Now,  good  grandmother,  tell  to  me 
What  is  the  cause  of  your  strange  uareSt ; 
Of  all  God's  blessings,  love  if  bes*." 

"  Love,  like  everything  else  of  worth, 

Has  wondrous  couutericits  here  ou  earth, 

Aud  youth  too  often,  with  cireless  view, 

Accepts  the  false  ai;d  rejects  the  true," 

"  Oh  !"— with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  small,— 

"  You  need  not  worry,  if  that     all ; 

"  For  hearts  are  hearts,  Ki  tncy  young  or  old. 

And  are  to  love  as  is  tire  Ui  ijold 

A  tlnal  test  of  its  power"  ami  tiuth— 

A  test  the  finer,  applied  by  youth." 

And  her  hearer  shook  her  old  white  head. 

"  f.Iany  have  thought  tho  same,"  she  sauL 

Then  said  the  m.iidon,  "  My  heart  is  Strong, 
Aud  love  is  steadfast    Life  is  long. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  coming  years ; 
Stoi  m  nor  tempest  can  loUse  my  fears. 
Hy  faith  is  a  ruck,  so  deep  aad  high 
That  it  Sforns  the  powers  of  o;irth  or  skjt" 

Answered  her  Mentor,  calm  and  low, 

"  What  you  say  may  be  even  so. 

Althougli  preserved  from  the  tempest's  shock, 

A  chisel's  edge  may  dispkxe  a  rook 

Which  dares  unmoved  the  stormiest  strife. 

And  love  is  chiselled  by  care — by  Ufe. " 

The  maiden  rbse  from  her  iowly  seat- 
She  knew  the  tread  of  approaching  feet — 
But  Euddenl;  stopped  on  her  ha.'iting  -wuy, 
With  a  smile  of  triumph.  '"What  you  say 
Is  true,"  she  answered.    "Life  and  Care 
Are  chisels  which  carve  into  wonders  fair 
Rocks  which  else  might  be  only  stone.".    ,  . 
And  grandmother  murmured,  "  I  might  have 
known." 


At  the  .Baniiri.ptcT.  CV.ar'-  .ondof,,  June  24,  the 
failure  was  f.uiioonced  of  Si'  WiiUam  RusboH  Bsrt.. 
trading  as  Carapb'^11  and  Co,  C'.mdou-^trertt.  LiaJ>iliti'''i. 
£80  000  ;  fissets,  .t 32,000. 

Penny  Banx,  19  and  20  Wtnetavem-street — Bank  Hour 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  On  Monday,  Wednesdav 
and  Saturday  Evenings,  from  7  to  9.   X6  por  Ceat.  cvDt 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


THE  SECRET  MARRIAGE. 

A  TALE  OF  MYSTERY. 
CHAPTER  XVI. 

fHfi  MAEEIAGE  preparations — THE   JOUBKIT  AKD  THE 
ITUESENTUTENT — THE  ANONYMOUS  LETTER. 

c 

The  pleasant  little  party  at  Oxford  sepai-ated,  aft<sr 
their  week's  enjoyment,  with  mutual  regret.  Nelly 
returned  to  Henley  for  a  few  w^eks  instead  of  a  year, 
after  which  5Ire.  Hartley  claimed  her  for  a  while,  to 
make  acquaintance,  as  she  said,  with  her  new  daughter, 
then  she  was  to  go  home  only  for  a  few  months,  to 
leave  Dr.  Browne's  house  in  the  ensuing  Bummer  as 
Eustace  Hartley's  bride. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  lose  you  bo  soon,  Nelly,"  the  old 
man  said,  fondly; "  I  meant  you  to  be  my  little  house- 
keeper for  many  a  year  yet.  But  I  think  you  are  go- 
ing to  happiness,  my  dear.  There  is  no  man  in  the 
world  I  would  sooner  give  my  daughter  to." 

Eustace  in  the  meantime  was  going  to  travel — sorely 
against  his  will  in  the  altered  state  of  his  affaire.  He 
would  fain  have  lingered  near  his  youthful  bride-elect, 
but  his  mother  was  peremptory.  "  I  mean  to  have 
her  all  to  myself  for  a  little  while,"  she  said  ;  and  her 
eon  was  obliged  to  submit. 

Herbert  Dalton  went  to  visit  his  father  in  Italy  to 
t^ll  him  of  his  happiness  and  good  fortune,  and  Clara 
returned  home  with  her  parents,  receiving  the  wonder, 
ing-  congratulations  of  her  friends  with  such  quiet 
dignity  as  stopped  all  gossip  at  ouce. 

And  the  Earlsford  people  talked  and  wondered,  a'^ 
people  in  quiet,  old-world  places  will ;  and  were  duly 
aatonished  that  Miss  Malcolm  should  bestow  herself 
and  her  money  upon  a  poor  clergyman,  or  that  "young 
Squire  Hartley,"  who,  in  their  eyes,  was  fit  to  mate 
with  nobility,  should  have  stopped  to  "  poor  Mrs. 
Deane's  granddaughter."  The  good  old  lady  with 
her  straitened  circumstances  was  yet  fresh  in  their 
tnemories.  The  two  brides-elect  cared  very  little 
for  the  gossip,  supremely  content  in  their  own  happi- 
ness ;  time  flew  by  on  fairy  wings  to  them;  and 
Eustace  Hartley  returned,  and  autumn  and  wntCj. 
passed  away,  and  a  bright  little  figure  might  be  Been 
flitting  about  the  doctor's  house,  or  riding  in  the 
well-appointed  carriage,  or  walking,  always  at- 
tended by  the  grim  and  solemn-looking  Andrew,  who 
Eoon  shared  in  every  one's  love  for  his  gentle  little 
mistress.  There  was  nothing  the  old  sen-ing-man 
would  cot  have  done  for  Nelly  ;  he  half- worshipped 
the  timid,  gentle  girl  who  had  come  to  enliven  the 
dulness  of  his  quiet  home  ;  and  he  was  ever  ready  to 
do  her  lightest  bidding  or  attend  to  her  smallest 
^^■ieh. 

The  doctor's  foster-child  was  to  be  married  first  ; 
Herbert  and  Clara  deciding  to  wait  till  the  former  ob- 
tained his  promised  living  ;  the  young  man  laughingly 
ieelaring  that  he  was  too  proud  to  accept  anything  at 
her  hands,  and  persisting  that  he  would  at  least 
have  a  house  over  his  head  before  he  took  a  wife. 
There  was  not  hkely  to  be  any  great  delay,  however  ; 
the  end  of  the  j'ear,  nothing  preventing,  would  see 
then;  united,  and  Clara  proceeded  as  delightedly  with 
her  preparations  as  if  the  were  getting  ready  to  many 
the  eldest  son  of  a  duke. 

Mrs.  Hartley  undertook  the  management  of  Nelly's 
trovsscati^T>T.  Browne  giving  her  caric-blaPcf,e  in  the 
matter  of  espense— and  her  future  daughter-in-law 
was  completely  bewildered  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  purchases  made  in  her  behalf,  and  naively  told 
her  friends  she  did  not  know  what  she  should  do  with 
to  much  clothes  at  once. 

The  Bummer  dajs  lengthened  and  brightened,  and 


only  a  fortnight  remained  before  NeUy  would  leave  the 
old  house  in  Castle-street,  to  become  the  mistress  of 
Earlscourt.  She  spent  much  of  her  time  there  now, 
for  Mrs.  Hartley  had  leaj-ned  to  love  her  sou's  bride- 
elect  very  dearly,  and  her  pleasant  boudoir  never 
Beemed  half  so  cheerful  as  when  Nelly  eat  there,  or 
her  drives  so  pleasant  and  lively  as  when  her  future 
daugher  was  by  her  side. 

Eustace,  t«o,  seemed  to  live  in  a  delicious  dream  in 
those  few  months.  He  could  scarcely  beheve  his  happi- 
ness, and  that  the  weight  which  had  rested  so  hea\-ily 
upon  him  was  lifted  at  last,  never  more  to  return  ; 
that  the  ■mie  who  had  caused  him  so  much  misery 
was  in  her  grave  ;  and  that  her  place  was  to  be  filled 
by  a  fair  young  creature,  into  whose  pure  mind  the 
knowledge  of  such  ■ivickedness  and  deceit  as  made  part 
of  that  dead  woman's  daily  life  could  never  come.  He 
perfectly  revelled  in  his  happiness  ;  he  took  long  de- 
lightful walks  with  Nolly  through  the  woods  and 
by  the  river,  ann  ridea  and  drives  through  all  the 
country  round.  There  was  not  a  vilkge  on  his  estate 
that  they  did  not  visit  in  company,  not  a  poor  pensioner 
of  his  mother's  who  did  not  know  her,  and  every- 
where blessings  followed  l»ar  from  the  old,  ana 
kindly  smiles  and  greetings  met  her  from  the 
young.  Her  old  servant,  IMary,  was  a  sharer  in 
her  foster-child's  good  fortune  ;  many  a  visit  did  she 
receive  from  the  young  squire  and  "Miss  Nelly,"  to 
her  great  pride  and  delight,  and  to  the  envy  and  ad- 
miration of  her  neighbours  in  the  almshouse  ;  she  was 
to  go  with  her  darling,  too,  to  occupy  a  position  in  her 
household  and  to  live  with  her  once  more,  and  the 
faithful  creature  felt  as  if  her  happiness  were  more 
than  she  could  bear. 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  you  to-morrow,"  said  Eustace 
one  morning,  about  a  fortnight  before  the  wedding- 
day — "  to  leave  you  for  two  whole  days,  my  darling." 

Nolly  looked  at  him  inquiringly.  "  Where  are  you 
going  '"  she  asked. 

"  To  Liverpool.  "V\''hy,  you  look  as  terrified  as  if  I 
were  going  to  the  antipodes  ;  it  is  only  a  few  hours" 
journey.  The  next  I  take,"  he  added,  embracing  her, 
"  you  will  be  by  my  side." 

"Did  I  look  terrified?"  she  said;  "  I  did  not  know 
it,  but  I  felt  so.  The  very  mention  of  your  going 
seemed  to  give  me  a  cold  shiver.    Must  you  go  ?" 

"I  must,  in  that  I  have  promised;  otherwise  there 
is  no  real  necessity;  I  expected  to  have  gone  a  month 
since,  at  least." 

"  What  are  you  going  for?    May  I  know  ?" 

"May  you  know?  Now,  Nelly,  what  a  question! 
As  if  there  was  anything  concerning  me  that  you 
rnight  not  know!  You  remember  those  poor  folks  in 
that  outlandish  place  among  the  hills  yonder,  that  I 
told  you  were  going  to  emigrate  !' ' 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  I  did  what  I  could  for  them  ;  helped  with 

their  passage  money  " 

"  Paid  it  all,  you  mean  ?" 

"  Well,  perhaps  ;  anyway  they  joined  some  more 
who  were  going  out,  till  there  is  almost  a  ship-load  of 
them  ;  and  I  made  a  rash  promise  that  when  they  did 
go,  poor  things,  I  would  run  down  and  take  a  look  at 
their  accommodation,  &c.,  and  bid  them  good-bye. 
They  were  not  ready,  as  they  should  have  been,  a 
month  since,  and  now  they  sail  on  Wednesday.  M'hat 
shall  I  do,  Nelly?   I  have  a  fair  excuse  for  not  going." 

"  Oh,  go,  Eustace  I"  the  young  girl  replied,  warmly. 
"  Do  not  let  them  couple  your  name  with  a  broken 
promise.  They  will  think  as  much  of  the  List  sight  of 
your  face  as  if  you  had  sent  them  a  five-pound  note 
each.  Your  people  all  love  you  so  ;  keep  your  word 
with  them." 

"  I  will,  you  enthusiastic  little  woman  !  If  they 
love  me  they  will  worship  you.    What  a  Lady  Boun- 


tiful you  will  be  f  I  shall  have  to  restrain  your  indi»- 
crmunate  charities  after  you  have  promiiied  to  love, 
honour,  and  obey  your  husband,  I  expect." 

I  don't  believe  you  will,"  ehe  replied,  gaily.  "  I 
expect  rather  you  will  be  guilty  of  aiding  and  abetting^ 
Are  there  any  children  going  ? ' 

"  Four  or  five  famiUes.  The  youngsters  eeemed  to 
me  numberlets  when  they  came  about  their  pieea go- 
money.   Why  do  you  aek  ?" 

"  Because  I  want  to  send  them  eomething — may  I  ? 
May  I  get  some  toys,  and  things  ?  I  sho'ild  like  to 
come  with  you,  and  see  them." 

"  You  shall  do  that  next  time,  when  you  are  Mrs. 
Hartley.  Do  what  you  hke  in  the  matter  of  toys  ; 
they  don't  want  necessaries — I  took  care  of  that  ;  bat 
it  takes  a  woman  to  think  of  the  babies." 

"  I  wish  you  weren't  going,  eonjehow,"  Nelly  said 
gravely.  "  I  don't  beheve  in  presentiments,  but  I  feel 
as  if  something  dreadful  were  going  to  happen." 

"  What  makes  you  look  so  troubled,  Nelly  f  asked 
the  doctor,  the  day  after  Eustace  Hartley's  departure 
on  his  journey.  "  Have  you  any  n  eighty  cares  upon 
your  mind,  that  you  are  so  grave  this  morning  ?  does 
the  all-important  dress  not  fit  ?  or  is  the  bonnet  not 
the  thing,  or  what  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  !"  said  Nelly,  laughing  ;  "  all  those  weighty 
afifiirs  are  over  and  settled  long  ago.  I  am  very 
foolish,  I  dare  say,  but  I  am  troubled  about  eonne. 
thing." 

"  And  whnt  is  it  ?" 

"  This,"'  she  replied,  producing  a  crumpled  letter 
from  her  pocket.  This  is  the  third  I  have  had,  all  left 
here  by  different  people  ;  Andrew  took  in  the  first  one 
before  he  went  away  ;  the  other  two  have  both  come 
this  week." 

Andrew  was  away  in  Scotland  at  this  junctur  ;  the 

sudden  death  of  a  relation  had  placed  a  small  property 
in  his  mother's  hands,  and  nothing  would  do  but  her 
son  must  come  immediately  to  see  her  good  fortune 
and  arrange  her  affairs.  Andrew  went  directly  with 
the  same  docile  obedience  he  would  have  shown  when 
a  boy — a  quality  which,  I  think,  all  Scotchmen  re- 
tain  to  a  time  of  life  when  Englishmen  are  apt  to  for" 
get  their  obligations,  and  to  look  upon  their  mothers 
as  bores  and  incumbrances.  He  hoped  to  be  back, 
however,  in  time  for  Nelly's  wedding.'' 

"  Hem!"  said  the  doctor,  talcing  the  ill-spelt  and 
worse-written  document  from  Nelly's  hand.  "  An 
anonymous  letter  !  I  think  I  see  the  drift  of  it,"  he 
contiuued,  when  he  had  read  it.  "  The  writer  evi- 
dently has  got  hold  of  the  secret  which  was  the  bane 
of  Eustace's  life — that  is  the  first  half  of  it — and  Avants 
to  trade  on  it.  You  should  have  told  me  of  theee  be- 
fore, my  dear." 

"  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,"  she  replied.  "  If 
that  is  all  they  mean,  it  is  of  no  consequence." 

"  We  will  put  a  stop  to  it  at  once,  and  for  ever," 
the  doctor  said.  "  These  things  are  paltry  and  con- 
temptible, whatever  their  motive  ;  I  see  your  corre- 
spondent has  witten  to  Eustace,  too,  but  he  has  taken 
no  notice.    You  shall  answer  this  letter." 

■'  Answer  it  !"  exclaimed  Nelly,  in  a  fright. 

"  Yes  ;  you  see,  he  or  she — she,  I  shrewdly  suspect 
it  if^asks  you  to  write  to  certain  initials  at  the  post- 
office.  Do  so,  and  ask  her  to  come  here  at  an  ap- 
p(>inted  time  ;  I  will  settle  all  the  rest.  If  it  really 
be  as  I  suspect,  that  some  one  at  Earlcourt  has  disco- 
vered anything,  and  wants  to  trade  upon  it,  they  shall 
bargain  with  me." 

"  But  if  it  should  not  be  that  ?"'  faltered  poor  Nelly. 

"  Have  no  fears,  my  love.  I  h-tve  known  your  fu- 
ture husband  since  he  was  the  height  of  my  knee,  and 
I  would  wager  anything  he  has  never  done  a  base  or 
dishonourable  action  in  his  life  ;  so  that  this  mighty 
uvtttLT,  which  this  mysterious  personage  says  "  nearly 
afl'ects  your  honour  and|happiness,'  will  turn  out  no- 
thing at  all." 

Nelly  said  nothing,  but  her  face  expressed  her  un- 

easinot-s. 

"My  dear  child, "  the  doctor  said,  taking  her  hand, 
"  do  not  look  80  unhappy  ;  I  am  right,  depend  upon 
I  It ;  and  even  if  there  were  anything  discovered.  I  am 
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the  proper  person  to  take  it  in  hand.  Cheer  up  and 
get  your  breakfast,  and  then  write  and  tell  '  A.B.'  to 
corae  here  at  eight  o'clock  to-night,  and  aek  for  you. 
Js'o  brooding  now,  or  fancying  all  sorts  of  dreadful 
things  ;  Eustace  will  be  here  to-morrow  or  the  nest 
day,  to  answer  for  himself." 

The  doctor  went  his  way,  and  Nelly  did  as  he  de- 
Bired,  and  despatched  a  little  note  to  the  post  ofBce 
addressed  to  "  A.B."  Towards  night  she  sent  to  know 
if  it  had  been  asked  for  ;  a  boy  in  a  smock-frock  had 
fetched  it,  was  the  report,  and  she  looked  forward  to 
the  appointed  hour  with  considerable  trepidation.  The 
doctor  laughed  at  her  nervousness  and  asked  her  what 
or  whom  she  espected  to  see  ;  but  Nelly  could  not 
Bhake  the  feeling  off,  and  it  was  a  real  relief  when  the 
hour  came,  and  the  servant  announced — 

"A  lady  I" 

It  was  a  lady,  in  appearance  at  any  rate,  who  entered 
Dr.  Browne's  room.  She  was  becomingly  dressed, 
though  closely  veQed,  and  neither  the  doctor  nor  his 
foster-child  recognised  their  visitor. 

PardcBi  me,"  sho  said  after  a  short  pause,  "my 
visit  was  to  Miss  Deane." 

The  voice  was  strangely  familiar,  though  evidently 
feigned. 

"  Perhaps,"  the  doctor  replied.  "  But  Miss  Deane, 
as  in  duty  bound,  showed  me  the  letters,  which,  I 
presume,  have  come  from  you." 

The  stranger  bowed. 

"  And  you  will  allow  me  to  act  in  her  place  ?  Nelly, 
my  dear,  there  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  stay." 

"  As  you  please;"  she  replied,  coldly,  "  thou^jh, 
when  Miss  Deane  htars  what  I  have  come  about,  she 
will  probably, regret  that  her  filial  obedience  prompted 
her  to  publish  what  it  would  have  been  her  interest 
to  keep  secret.  " 

Nelly  rose  at  a  sign  from  the  doctor  and  left  the 
room. 

Dr.  Browne  shut  the  door  with  a  sharp  bang,  and 
turned  upon  the  veiled  fagure. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Harris,"  he  said,  sharply,  "  what  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  You  did  not  expect  to  have 
me  to  deal  with,  I  suppose  ;  you  thought  you  could 
frighten  and  njystify  that  poor  child  into  believing 
you  had  a  secret,  and  make  her  pay  you  for  keeping 
it.    It  was  a  bold  game,  but  I  thuik  you'll  lose." 

"  Shall  I  V  said  H^irris — for  it  wns  indeed  Mrs. 
Hartley's  mr\id.  She  was  startled  at  first  by  his  sud- 
den recognition  of  her,  but  the  value  of  her  imaginary 
knowledge  made  her  bold.  "  I  don't  think  I  shall 
lose.  Dr.  Browne  ;  but  suppose  I  refuse  to  tell  you  my 
business  here  ?  1  had  something  to  tell  Miss  Deane, 
and,  if  she  is  not  nllowed  to  hear  it,  I  will  take  my 
wares  to  a  better  market." 

"  Hardly  a  better  ;  it  would  bs  no  other  person's  in- 
terest to  pay  you,  as  you  hoped  to  make  your  master, 
and  hoped  to  Irighten  my  daughter,  into  doing."  The 
random  shot  told.  The  doctor  had  guessed  right,  as 
Mrs.  Harris's  confused  manner  plainly  shovsed  him. 
"  If  I  did  my  duty.''  he  went  on,  "  I  .should  inform 
your  mif tress  of  your  interfering  in  what  does'  not 
concern  you,  and  get  you  dismissed  from  your  situa- 
tion." 

■'  You  could  not  do  that,"  she  retorted,  insolently. 
"I  have  my  mistiess's  sou  in  my  powei,  as  I  shall 
have  Miss  Nelly  Deaue,  when  she  marries  hini.  I 
could  prevent  this  grand  match  if  I  chose,"  she  went 
on,  irritated  by  his  composure ;  "  I  could  tell  my 
mii^tress  " 

"  What,  Ulrs.  Harris ;  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  I 
like  plain  speaking." 

"  I  came  to  sell  my  knowledge,"  she  answered,  "rot 
to  blurt  it  out  for  everyone  to  have  it  at  their  tongue's 

tip.    I  respect  my  lady,  and  for  her  sake  " 

'  Bah  I  you  come  here  for  no  one's  sake  but  your 
own  ;  you  would  sell  your  Iidy's  secrets,  as  you  pjio- 
po89  to  sell  her  son's,  if  she  had  any  ;  you  would  sell 
yourself  if  you  were  worth  anything  !" 

"  '\\''ill  you  buy  my  information,  then  ;  it  is  valuable, 
I  rin  assure  you." 

■  1  have  it  already,  or  I  am  very  much  mistaken." 
1  doubt  it.'' 

"  I  will  try — you  come  here,  do  you  not,  to  give  fine 
?&me  'nformatioii  respecting  the  young  lady  (person,  I 
have  no  doubt  you  say  when  you  .speak  of  her)  ^^■ho 
visited  Earlscourt  on  the  night  of  the  great  thunder- 
Btorm  !    Ha  !  I  see  I  am  right— I  thought  I  was." 

"  It  is  about  her,"  said  Harris,  aghast. 

"I  thought  80  ;  well,  this  young  person  had,  as  you 
fancied,  some  sinister  object  in  visiting  your  master's 
house,  and  you,  putting  various  circumstances  to- 
gether, have  imagined  you  have  discovered  a  secret  of 
importance." 

"  I  kave  discovered  one.' ' 


"  That  remains  to  be  seen.  A  secret,  Mrs.  Harris, 
ceases  to  exist  when  it  is  known  to  several  persons. 
Shall  I  tell  you  who  that  young  lady  was  ?" 

"  If  you  can."  Harris  spoke  defiantly  ;  she  did  not 
hold  the  winning  cards  ;  she  felt  that. 

"  She  was  Mrs.  Eustace  Hartley  1 — your  mistress — 
had  she  occupied  the  station  she  might  have  claimed 
but  for  her  owq  misconduct.  This  was  the  informa- 
tion you  came  to  sell  to  my  child,  was  it  not  ?" 

"  It  was  !" 

"  And  how  much  do  you  think  it  is  worth  ?" 

"  Just  as  much  as  ilr.  Hartley  thinks  he  can  aflford 
to  pay  for  committing  a  crime,"  she  replied,  with  inso- 
lent defiance  ;  "  just  as  much  as  he  values  your 
daughter  at." 

Dr.  Brown  had  had  to  cope  with  all  sorts  of  people 
in  his  career,  but  he  had  seldom  met  with  such  cool 
audacity  as  this.  "  You  will  not  get  one  single  penny 
from  either  your  mistress  or  her  son,"  he  replied  ; 
'■  nor  yet  from  Miss  Deane  or  myself,  unless  you  can 
find  gome  more  salable  commodity  to  offer  us.  51r. 
Hartley  will  not  be  a  criminal  ;  the  unfortunate  wo- 
man who  bore  his  name  has  carried  it  into  her  last 
resting-place  !  She  lies  in  a  nameless  grave,  never  to 
trouble  any  one  more  !  Eustace  Hartley  never  asked 
for  my  child  till  he  could  ofTer  her  an  unfettered  hand. 
You  have  no  right  to  bs  told  all  this  ;  but  the  truth  is 
the  safest  thing  in  a  gossip's  mouth.  ' 

Harris  sat  looking  at  him  in  astoni-shment  ;  she  had 
never  dreamed  of  such  an  end  as  this  to  her  threate 
and  mystification  ;  she  had  intended  to  frighten  Nelly 
into  silence  and  payment,  and  here  she  was.rfoiled  at 
the  very  outset.  Of  course,  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
death  of  Eustace's  wife.  The  wreck  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Seas  had  been  drily  discussed  at  the  housekeeper's 
table,  but.  the  name  of  Stella  Morton  not  appearing, 
they  had  thought  nothing  of  it.  She  rose  in  confu- 
sion,        didn't  know  "  ehe  began. 

'"  I  don't  believe  you  did,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  give  you 
that  much  credit,  at  least.  I  do  not  know  whether 
your  master  would  believe  it  too." 

"  You  will  not  tell  him!"  she  exclaimed  in  terror 
— "  or  my  mistress  !  I  should  lose  my  place  if  you 
did  !" 

"  And  very  properly,  too,  for  interfering  in  affairs 
with  which  you  have  no  concern.  1  shall  be  ruled  by 
your  future  conduct,  Mrs.  Harris.  In  the  meantime  I 
wish  you  a  very  goodnight.  I  t/ild  you,  yours  was  the 
losing  game,  and  you  see  I  was  right." 

Harri?  could  have  stimped  with  rage  as  the  doctor 
poUtely  bowed  her  to  the  door,  and  closed  it  after  her. 
There  was  nothing  for  it,  however,  but  to  own  herself 
defeated  and  return  home. 

"  I  h:ive  a  mind  to  tell  Mrs.  Hartley  myself," 
thought  Dr.  Browne,  after  their  visitor  had  departed. 
"  And  I  will,  too,"  he  added,  aloud. 

'■  Will— what  <"  asked  Nelly,  startled  by  his  ex- 
cL'imation. 

"  ^\''ill  do  what  Eustace  ought  to  have  done  long 
since,  Nelly  ; — tell  his  mother  of  his  marriage." 

"  But  will  he  like  it  ?" 
Perhaps  he  will  never  know  she  is  aware  of  it  ;  I 
shall  leave  it  to  her  own  judgment,  whether  she  tells 
liim  or  not.  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  she  ought  to 
know,  and  I  believe  it  is  only  from  reluctance  to  pain 
her,  and  not  from  any  feeling  on  his  own  account,  that 
he  has  not  told  her  long  ago.  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
drive  over  to-morrow,  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  our 
grand  secret  ;  iSIrs.  Harris  can  do  no  mischief  then." 

'  1  think  Eustacewould  feelglad  if  hismother  knew," 
said  Nelly,  hesitatingly ;  "He  said,  only  the  other  day, 
that  it  was  nothing  but  cowardice  which  had  restrained 
him  so  long." 

"Then  I'll  do  it,"  said  Dr.  Browne,  decidedly, 
rubbing  his  hands  •with  a  •  triumphant  face  ;  "  and 
there'll  be  an  end  of  the  mystery  at  once  and  for 
ever." 

He  was  as  good  as  Lis  word;  he  di-ove  over  to  Earl- 
court  early  the  next  da}',  and  told  Mrs.  Hartley  the 
story  and  his  reasons  for  doing  so.  She  listened  with 
a  pale  face  and  a  beating  heai  t  to  the  history  of  her 
son's  folly  and  its  consequences,  and  breathed  a  fervent 
"  Thank  God!"  at  its  conclusion. 

"ft  might  have  been  worse,"  she  , said,  tearfully; 
'far,  far  worse,  Dr.  Browne;  marriage  is  no  crime,  and 
my  son  must  have  paid,  in  sufi'eiiiig,  the  penalty  of 
folly  four  times  as  great  as  that;  but  I  am  thankful  (if 
one  may  be  thankful  for  the  death  of  any  human 
being)  that  an  unworthy  woman  wiW  never  fill  my 
pjlace  here."  She  glanced  wistfully  round  the  elegant 
room  as  she  spoke. 

"  You  may  indeed  be  thankful,  m.Tdam,  that  death 
dissolved  such  a  union;  a  month  of  boyish  infatuation 
would  have  been  dearly  paid  for  by  years  of  misery 


and  wretchedness.  She  was  not  worthy  to  be  the  ho- 
nourable wife  of  an  honest  man." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Hartley,  shuddering  at  the  recol- 
lection, and  clasping  her  hands  nervously;  "I  heard 
quite  enough  when  I  little  thought  who  she  was.  I 
thank  you,  Dr.  Browne,  most  heartily  for  your  kind- 
ness; my  son  need  never  know  that  his  mother  has 
heard  anything  of  this  until  he  feels  that  he  can  speak 
of  it  himself  tome.    As  for  Harris  

"  Harris  will  never  imagine  she  has  any  secrets  for 
a  long  time  to  come,"  said  the  doctor,  laughiog  at  tho 
remembrance  of  what  had  passed  the  preceding  even- 
ing. I  should  like  you  to  have  seen  her  last  night, 
when  she  found  herself  recognised  and  outwitted." 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  discharge  her  ;  yet  she  has 
been  a  faithful  servant." 

"  Don't  lot  me  be  the  means  of  her  losing  her 
place  ;  a  few  words  of  rebuke  will  sometimes  go  a 
great  way." 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  Mrs.  Hartley,  rising  and 
ringing  the  bell  as  she  spoke. 

"  Send  Han-is,"  she  said  to  the  man  who  entered. 

Harris  came  after  a  short  delay,  looking  very  much 
confused.  She  knew  Dr.  Browne  was  with  her  mie- 
ttess,  and  apprehended  nothing  less  than  initant  dis- 
missal. 

"  Harris,"  said  Mrs.  Hartley,  when  she  had  closed 
the  door,  "  I  sent  for  you  to  give  you  a  word  of  cau- 
tion. 'W^hen  you  attempt  to  trade  upon  a  secret  again, 
ascertain  that  it  is  a  secret  before  you  do  so.  My 
son's  marriage  was  not  an  agreeable  topic,  and  was  not 
spoken  cjf  amongst  us  more  than  we  could  help  ;  there 
was  no  necessity  for  informing  the  household  of  it, 
nor  is  there  any  for  discussing  it  now.  You  have  not 
mentioned  your  suspicion  of  it  to  any  one  1" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  Very  well.    Then  the  first  time  any  whisper  of  it 
comes  to  my  knowledge  from  the  housekeeper's  room 
or  servants'  hall,  you  leave  me  that  day.    Do  you  un- 
derstand .'" 
.  "  Ye.s,  ma'am." 

"  Very  well  ;  you  may  go." 

The  lady's  maid  left  the  room  more  perplexed  thaa 
ever.  "  She  carries  it  off  well,"  she  s.dd  to  herself  , 
"  h)ut  I  don't  believe_she  knew  a  word  about  it  till  to- 
day. She  ■\\'as  all  of  a  tremble,  and  her  eyes  were 
quite  red.  Well,  I  have  been  a  fool  !  I  should  hava 
made  money  out  of  it  directly  I  found  it  out.  This 
fane  stage  madame  was  not  dead  then.  " 

While  these  events  werat  ilring  place  at  home,  Eus- 
tace Hartley  was  at  Liverpool,  tuliiUing  his  promises 
to  the  people  who  were  emigrating.  He  was  laden  with 
toys  from  Nolly  to  the  little  ones,  who  would  ha^■e  no 
plaee  to  play,  no  greeu  fields  to  run  in,  for  so  long, 
and  many  a  blessing  rose  irom  those  simple-heart'. d 
jieople  on  his  fair  bride-elect.  They  parted  from  him 
vnth  humble,  heartfelt  gr.atitude'  and  itfayers  aud 
tears,  for  they  are  almost  as  clauiiiKh  as  the  Seotcli  in 
devotion  to  their  laniliords  in  that  part  of  the  c;)Uiil>, y, 
and  many  of  the*]ias3engers  wondered  wlio  the  b.aijd- 
some  young  geiitlauian  might  be  from  whom  so  many 
of  tho  .steerage  jm«sengers  took  leave  with  sueh  appa- 
rent sorrow. 

"  Guess  bVu  A  missioner'"  said  a  tall  Yankee,  who 
occupied  a  position  on  a  barrel,  and,  lilce  Alexander 
Selkirk,  was  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,  by  reasonof  the 
fire  of  tobacco  juice  he  kept  up  for  so  many  fe,:i; 
around  him.  "  You,  Britishers,  are  no  danieii  senti- 
mental that  iiotbing  can  be  dune  v.'ithout  snivel  ling. 
Now,  I'd  take  leave  of  ail  creation  without  such  an  al- 
miglity  hubbub  as  that." 

The  poor  people  were  crowding  around  Eustace  for 
a  last  look  before  ho  left  the  ^hip. 
•  "  Whoever  he  is,  they  love  him."  said  a  gentleman, 
looking  on  with  an  interested  face.      There's  some  tie 
between  them,  depend  upon  it." 

"  He  ia  their  landlord,"  said  the  captain,  passing  by, 
with  his  hands  full  of  papers — "  paid  their  paasage- 
money — found  th"m  clothes,  and  food,  aud  what  not." 

"  Oh,  ah, — overstocked  estate,  I  suppose,"  struck  in 
another  of  the  passengers  ;  "  sending  tJaem  off  to  your 
country,  sir.    There's  plenty  of  room  tor  thorn  tharo." 

"  'Well,  stranger,  I  reckon  there  is,"  replied  the 
American,  with  a  laugh,  "  room  for  all  England  "x-.ll 
ever  send  us,  I  ailculate.  There's  no  such  fas*  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  in  our  country.  W©  oould 
part  from  our  mothers  without  half  those  teara." 

"  Or  bury  them  either,"  said  the  captain,  overheivr- 
ing  the  last  remark  ;  "  you  are  far  too  go  ahead  ia 
your  country  for  much  feeling,  Mr.  Thompson." 

The  vessel  moved  away,  and  Eustace  Hartley  yraa 
left  among  the  crowd  who  stood  to  watch  her  depar- 
ture. As  he  turned  to  go,  some  one  touched  him  oa 
the  arm.    "Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  i&aa«  "they 
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sent  me  from  the  office  a£tor  you.  There  has  been  a 
laistske  in  the  charges— if  it  is  not  troubling  you  too 
much  to  step  in." 

"  Jfot  at  all.    I'll  be  there  directly." 

The  miin  bowad  and  left  him,  and  Eustace  bent  his 
steps  to  the  office  of  the  company  to  which  the  steamer 
belonged.  '•Well,"  he  said  to  the  clerk  at  the  desk, 
"  what  about  this  mistake  V 

"  We  have  overcharged  you  One  passage,  sir, — a 
man  who  did  m^t  belong  to  your  lot.  The  mistake 
was  mine  ;  but  if  you  will  step  into  the  other  office, 
the  cashier  will  rectify  it." 

'•Thank  you."  He  walked,  as  he  was  requested, 
to  the  inner  room,  and,  while  he  was  waiting,  he 
glanced  round  at  the  various  documents  about  him. 
Huge  books,  bundles  of  papers  with  names  of  ves- 
sels in  large  letters  upon  theiu,  lay  everywhere 
about  ;  while  charts  of  various  tsizes,  bills  of  arrivals 
and  departures,  and  rates  of  fares  and  cargoes,  hung 
on  the  walls.  "  You  are  busy  people  here,"  he  re- 
marked. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  returned  the  clerk,  with  official  pride. 
"Our  office  does  a  smart  business.    Our  vessels  are 
much  liked,  and  very  fortunate.    We  rarely  have  a 
loss."  « 
Sometimes  that  happens  to  you,  of  course." 

"  Rarely,  sir — rarely.  The  Atlas  line  of  packets  are 
well  buUt,  and  careiully  officered  and  manned.  We 
have  never  had  such  a  disaster  as  the  one  which  hap- 
pened two  years  since." 

"  What  was  that 

"The  Queen  of  the  Seas,  sir.    She  belonged  to  us." 

"  Indeed  !" 

"  Yes  ;  that  was  a  heavy  loss,  sir — a  very  heavy 
loss.  It  was  no  one's  fault,  of  course — those  things 
never  are  ;  and,  almost  every  one  being  drowned,  no 
real  account  could  ever  he  obtained  how  it  hfao 
pened." 

"  How  many  were  drowned  ?"  asked  Eustacq,  for 
whom  the  subject  had  a  terrible  fascination. 

'•  It  was  never  accurately  ascertained,  for  to  this  day 
people  turn  up  that  were  supposed  lost ;  at  least  two 
hundred,  thou'rh.  It  was  an  aw-ful  time  !  I  went  to 
the  place  on  behalf  of  the  company,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  it." 

"  Did  you  keep  a  list  of  those  lost  ?" 

"  We  had  a  list  of  the  passengers,  and  we  checked 
them  oif.    Would  you  like  to  see  it  2" 

"  If  you  please." 

"  Tills  is  the ,  list,  sir.  Those  that  were  lost  are 
marked  with  a  cross." 

Ha  looked  at  it  with  a  strange  interest — nearly  every 
name  among  them  had  the  fatal  sign.  He  ran  his 
finger  down  the  columns  till  he  came  to  the  one  he 
sought,  "  Mademoiselle  Clare,  dancer — second  cabin, 
berth  '22."  He  looked  up  from  the  book  with  a  beat- 
ing heart.  "This  name  is  struck  out,"  he  said,  in  as 
careless  a  tone  as  he  ci->uld  assume — "  one  of  the  lost 
too,  I  suppose  ?" 

The  clerk  looked  at  the  place  indicated.  "  Let  me 
see,"  he  said,  reflectively.  "  What  was  the  reason  that 
lady's  name  was  struck  off?  Oh,  I  remember,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  Mademoiselle  Clare,  dancer.  I  recollect 
the  circumstance  perfectly.    She  didn't  go  I" 

"  You  are  ill,  sir  !"  exclaimed  the  cltrk,  seeing  the 
ashy  paleness  which  suddenly  s-«rept  oyer  Eustace 
Hartley's  face;  and,  springing  round  his  desk,  he  drew 
forward  a  chair,  only  just  in  time,  for  Eustace  sank 
into  it  completely  overpowered.  • 

"  What  can  •  I  get  you  T  the  young  man  asked, 
moving  towards  the  door. 

"  Nothing,  thank  you,"  Eustace  said,  rousing  him- 
self ;  "  I  am  better  now  ;  I  have  not  been  very  well. 
So  the  young  lady  didn't  go  ?  I  fancy  I  •  have  seen 
her."  His  self-command  was  wonderful,  but  it  could 
not  bring  back  the  colour  which  had  iled  from  his  face, 
leaving  his  cheeks  and  lips  the  h'ue  of  a  corpse.  "  You 
are  quite  sure  ?" 

"  Quite." 

^  "  Might  there  not  have  been  some  mistake  about  it?" 

"No,  sir;  I  remember  it  very  well,"  replied  the 
clerk,  wondering  what  interest  his  questioner  could 
have  in  the  doings  of  a  professional  dancer.  "  The 
young  lady  came  to  the  office  several  times  about  it 
herself.' ' 

'•  Do  you  remember  her  motive  for  not  going  ?  I 
seem  curious,  but  1  know  that  her  friends  look  upon 
her  as  dead." 

'^Strange  they  have  made  no  inquiries  here.  The 
■  reason  she  gave  us  was  that  she  had  a  very  lucrative 
engagement  offered  her  in  England." 

••  It  must  have  been  a  lucrative  one  to  enable  her 
to  afford  to  forfait  her  passage  money,"  Eustace  re- 
".aarkedj  ia  a,  bittejc  toae." 


"She  did  not  forfeit  it  eventually,"  was  the  reply  ; 
"  at  least  I  beheve  not  ;  she  saw  the  managers  about 
it,  and  got  round  them  somehow.  She  was  a  very 
beautiful  woman,"  added  the  speaker,  with  a  mean- 
ing look  and  an  unpleasant  amile  upon  his  face  ; 
"  and  they  generally  get  their  own  way  ia  the 
world." 

"  And  you  have  never  seen  her  since  ?" 
"  Xever." 

"  Never  heard  of  her  anywhere  ?" 
"No." 

"  She  may  be  dead,"  muttered  Eustace  to  himself, 
grasping  at  the  faint  shadow  of  hope  which  presented 
itself.  "  If  she  is  alive,  she  never  would  have  kept 
silence  so  long." 

"  There  was  something  altogether  mysterious  about 
her,"  the  clerk  went  on.  "A  gentleman  who  was  in 
here  one  day  when  she  came,  recognised  her,  and  spoke 
to  her  ;  he  called  her  '  Miss  Morton'  or  '  Martin'  or 
some  name  like  that." 

"  What  did  she  say  ?" 

"  She  blushed  and  looked  angry  at  first,  and  then 
she  laughed,  and  whispered  something  to  him,  and  he 
begged  her  pardon,  and  called  her  '  Mademoiselle 
Clare' — the  name  she  gave  to  us." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Eustace,  rising  to  go,  and  stag- 
gering away  from  the  counter  with  the  groping,  uncer- 
tain gait  of  a  blind  man,  and  sti'iving  in  vain  with  the 
overwhelming  dizziness  which  had  come  over  him — 
"Thank  you,  and  good  morning." 

"  Beg  "pardon,  sir,"  called  the  clerk  after  him,  in 
surprise;  "you  have  forgotten  your  money." 

"  So  I  had,"  he  replied,  returning  and  taking  the 
note  the  cashier  held  out.  "  I  was  so  interested  in  our 
conversation,  I  had  forgotten  it." 

"  I  have  often  wondered  myself  what  became  of 
that  young  lady,  sir;  she  was  so  very  beautiful,  it  was 
quite  remarkable,  60  difisrent  from  the  general  run  of 
her  profession."  I 

"  I  should  bs  glad  to  know  if  you  ever  hear  anything 
further  of  her,  ever  see  her  name  anywhere,  oiT-hear 
any  one  speak  of  her." 

"Certainly,  sir;  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  let  you 
know." 

Eustace  scribbled  an  address  on  a  morsel  of  paper. 

".  A  letter  will  always  find  me  here,"  he  said.  ''Good 
morning."  And,  bowing  slightly  to  the  clerks,  he  left 
the  officfe. 

Eustace  left  the  place  and  walked  quietly  to  his 
hotel,  feeling  as  if  the  world  were  tottering  around 
him.  What  could  he  do  ?  What  should  he  do  ? 
Should  he  go  home  and  wring  his  mother's  heart  with 
what  he  had  to  tell,  and  shatter  the  happiness  of  his 
trusting,  patient  Nelly  with  his  fearful  story  ?  Should 
he  not  rather  assume  that  which  he  hoped,  and  consi- 
der that  Stella  Morton  was  indeed  no  more  ?  Can  any 
one  blame  him  if  he  did  not  raise  his  own  hand  to 
dash  his  cup  of  happiness  away  ?  Guilt,  however  slight, 
is  always  cowardly,  and  Eustace  Hartley  became  a 
guilty  man  from  the  hour  he  determined  to  conceal 
■what  he  had  that  day  learned. 

"  Dinner,  sir  ?"  asked  the  waiter,  as  he  entered. 

"  No  !"  he  replied,  shortly.  "  I  shall  require  no- 
thing, and  let  me  know  the  time  of  the  first  train 
southwards." 

'•  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  map,  and  descended  to  the 
lower  regions  to  report  that  "  something  had  happened 
to  No.  9,  for  that  he  was  as  white  as  a  sheet, ,  and  was 
off  by  the  first  train." 

What  had  he  done,  he  9-sked  himself,  that  this 
should  come  upon  him  ?  Was  not  what  he  had  en- 
dured atonement  enough,  that  his  whole  life  must  pay 
the  forfeit  of  youthful  folly  ? 

How  long  he  sat  he  never  knew  ;  he  heard  nothing 
till  the  waiter  announced  : 

"  Train  in  half  an  hour,  sir." 

"  Coming,"  he  replied  ;  "  take  down  my  portman- 
teau and  call  a  cab'" 

And  in  half  an  hour  he  was  whirling  towards  home 
by  the  swift-going  express.  Half-way  on  the  road  he 
telegraphed  to  his  mother,  to  announce  his  arrival  — 
"She  will  be  so  startled,"  he  thought — so  that  his 
own  carriage  met  him  at  the  nearest  station  (about  six 
miles  from  Earlford),  and  Mrs.  Hartley  and  Nelly 
greeted  him  when  he  stepped  out  of  it  at  his  o-vv'n 
door. 

"  I  knSw  how  glad  you'd  iDe  to  see  her,"  Jli-s.  Hart- 
ley said,  as  he  released  her  from  his  embrace,  r,Ts(\ 
turned  to  his  bride-elect.  "  She'll  stay  with  me  to- 
night ;  I  had  hard  work  to  persuade  Dr,  Browne  to  let 
her  come  :  but  he  knows  I  defy  itiquette  and  its  obli-- 
gations,  and  Neliy  is  mistress  of  Earlcoun  alv  adv." 

"Not  quite,"  said  Nelly,  laughing  and  blushing. 

"  Will  be  in  ten  daya  at  any  rate."  Mrs.  Hartley 


said,  tapping  the  crimson  cheek  with  her  white  Lani 
"  Eustace  !  What  ever  is  the  matter  ?    You  are  ill  !" 

"  What  is  it  <"  said  Nelly,  rushing  to  his  side,  and 
laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  ''  O,  Eustace,  socak  ! 
Has  anything  happened  {  Have  you  met  with  any.  ac- 
cident '!" 

"  Nothing,"  he  replied,  tiyin»  to  speak  gaily  ;  "  the 

world  is  going  on  much  as  it  did  two  days  ago,  I  bt- 
lieve  ;  I  am  safe  and  sound  ;  1  told  you  I  should  come 
back  all  right,  do'you  remember?"  He  remembered 
that  conver.«ation  and  Nelly's  presentiment  only  too 
well  ;  how  terril;)ly  had  it  been  realised  !  "  I  believe 
I  am  rather  pale,"  he  went  on,  seeing  their  anxious 
looks  ;  "  I  was  told  so  this  morning,  but  I  am  quite 
well." 

"  Pale  !"  said  his  mother  ;  that's  hardly  the  word  ; 
you  are  ghastly  !" 

"  I  am  hungry,  mother  ;  give  me  some  supper  and  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  I  shall  be  all  right  ;  Nelly,  here, 
will  pour  it  out  for  me,  and  we'll  all  be  happy  for 
this  one  evening  at  least."  . 

"  And  for  many  more,  I  hope,"  Mrs.  Hartley  said  ia 
surprise,  ca.-.ting  a  puzzled  look  upon  him  ;  ''  that's  a 
strange  speech  for  you  to  make  to  us  !  ' 

"  I  am  in  a  strange  mood,  I  think  ;  I  am  weary  and 
harassed  ;  tired  of  waiting,  perhaps  ;  I  shall  be  all 
right  after  our  wedding-day,  Nelly." 

They  sat  down  to  supper  ;  the  ladies  each  feeling 
in  their  own  hearts  that  something  was  wrong,  though 
unable  to  form  the  slightest  conjecture  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  change  in  Eustace's  demeanour  ;  and  the  days 
flew  rapidly  by,  and  still  an  unacpotmtable  something 
seemed  to  hang  over  him.  He  was  unequal  in  spirits  ; 
easily  depressed  at  times  ;  at  others,  unduly  elated  ; 
coihplained  of  oppressing  headaches  ;  and  started  ner- 
vously at  the  sound  of  a  strange  step  or  the  s'ight  of 
an  unknown  face.  JI-'S-  Hartley  and  Nelly  were 
frightened,  and  wanted  him  to  consult  Dr.  Browne, 
which  they  each  of  them  privately  did,  but  Eust-ace 
only  laughed,  and  said  everyone  was  nervous  on  the 
eve  of  important  events,  and  that  he  should  be  better 
when  the  eventful  day  was  over. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


HIDE-AND-SEEK. 
It  was  behind  a  i)ut.h  or  a  shady  hedge. 

Or  under  a  soft  haymow, 
Or  snugly  away  in  the  wood's  dark  edgo-~ 

It  ■R'as  aEy>\  here,  anyhow. 
That  we  merrily  played  at  hide-and-seek. 

Near  the  farm-house  grey  and  old. 
Bell  and  I,  ia  years  gone  by — 

In  childhood's  days  of  gold. 

Bright  were  the  eyes  that  peeped  and  pecj. 

Each  hiding-place  to  giie? s. 
And  loving  the  young,  gay  hearts  that  leaped. 

In  our  innocent,  soft  caress ; 
And  sweet  was  the  love  that  we  plighted  there. 

As  children  often  speak. 
When  we  wandex'ed  back  to  the  farci-house  old, 

Wea'.'ied  of  hide-and  seek. 

I  met  her  again  but  yesterday — 

A  rich  man's  stately  bride ; 
We  smiled  and  talked  in  a  formal  way— 

Her  husband  by  her  side. 
But  whenever  I  strove  by  the  subtlest  art, 

To  know  if  her  lifo  was  sweet —  " 
If  content  w-as  hers,  and  happ-jiess — 

Wy  glance  she  dared  not  meet. 

Or  she  fo-Hed  me  with  a  witty  speech. 

Or  a  merry  iuterchange. 
With  a  smile  whose  meaufng  I  could  not  reach. 

Or  a  laugh  that  was  gay,  but  strange ; 
So  Utile  hu.t  of  the  heart  bcntath, 

Whatever  her  lins  might  say. 
Till  we  seemod  to  be  pl.ijing  at  hide-and-seek. 

Just  as  we  used  to  play. 

I  turned  away  in  a  little  while. 

And  left  them  vide  by  sidt, 
Ee  basking  in  her  golden  smile. 

Proud  of  his  briUiaut- bride. 
But  I  sighed  tu  think  of  the  vfngeaBce  drear 

"^Vhich  the  years,  upoii  us  wreaiv, 
Wbeu  smiles  and  jest.s  are  b-.it  shining  masis. 

And  hearts  pluv  hide  and-seak. 


B'RE.VKF.iST.-^EPPS'SCOCO.i.— GR.^TEFI'LANBCOMFOSTIN'G 

 "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  ia\>i  which 

govern  the  ope-.\ttions  of  digestion  and  nutriuou,  and  by  a, 
careful  applic.ition  of  the  tine  pronovties  of  weU^elected 
cocoa,  Mr.  Ei>ps  has  provided  our  broa'vf.ist  tables  with  i, 
delicately  tiavoiired  lieven-hre  wliich  nia,y  save  ustiiany  heavy 
doctors'  bills." — CisH  Sevuice  Gaietie.  yiAde  sitaply  wit'a 
Boiling  Water  or  Milk.  !?old  by  Groceis  in  pacte'^s  only, 
labellcil — "  J.\JIES  Epps  AND  Co,,  Home  spathic  Chemists 
4'?,  Threridncedle-street,  and  17C  Piccadilly  ;  Works,  E-jsto.u- 
ro.iil,  Loudon. 

>;  a>l  i  av  ;i'RK  oi-  Cocoa. — '■  Wo  -viil  now  give  an  account 
of  the  proocis adoptA-d 'oy  >'.essr».  James  Epps.rad  Co..mdUU. 
fa;;turers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Eustoa- 
road,  London. "— See  Ai'ticleia  CassilVs  Soxuthold  GuiSt. 
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years  ago  I  hp.d  coramand  of  the  ship  Narcissus, 
owued  by  Drster  and  Cumston.  I  had  made  tvfo  voy- 
ages in  her  to  the  East  Indies  when  the  owners  con- 
cluded to  send  me  up  to  the  Mediterranean.  My 
first  mate  vras  shipped  for  this  particular  voyage  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  ITeuiten-auean  trade, 
the  officer  -R^ho  had  come  home  with  me  from  India 
h:'.ving  been  promoted  to  a  command. 

John  Carter  was  the  name  of  this  new  officer,  and  I 
soon  came  to  like  him. 

Mr.  Carter  was  a  handsome  man,  possessing  a  frame 
reuiarkable  for  its  symmetry  and  its  strength  ;  and 
though  thei  e  wei  e  sometimes  flashes  of  the  eye  that 
vrould  seem  to  denote  impulsiveness  of  emotion,  still 
I  never  heard  him  speak  an  angry  v.'ord.  To  the  men 
h-i  was  kindness  itself,  and  they  loved  and  honoured 
him.  Of  Tears  he  had  some  tive-and-thirty — if  his 
protection "  papers  told  the  truth — and  he  had  been 
more  ov  less  upon  the  v/ater  from  his  youth  up. 

Hour  after  hour,  when  duty  did  not  otherwise  em- 
ploy him,  would  Garter  pace  up  and  down  the  quarter- 
deck, or  sit  in  his  stateroomjhis  head  bowed  and  his 
hands  folded,  seetciiigly  utterly  obhvious  of  all  pre- 
BBUt  things.  Of  course  I  wondered  whither  his 
thoughts  could  be  riimiing  ;  but  I  had  not  the  will  to 
«sk. 

One  evening,  after  we  Vy-sre  well  at  sea,  and  the  ship 
running  smoothly  before  the  wind,  I  sat  at  the  cabin 
table,  with  wine  at  my  elbow.  I  had  been  looking  over 
our  reckoning  and.tracing  it  upon  the  chart,  and  as  I 
turned  from  this  work  1  fancieii  that  a  glass  of  sherry 
—and  I  had  some  excellent — would  be  agreeable,  and 
as  my  steisarJ  was  at  hand,  I  directed  him  to  bring  it. 

Carter  came  down  just  as  1  had  put  away  my  chai  t 
and  took  n  seat  at  the  table.  I  had  remarked  to  him 
that  1  was  going  to  foot  up  our  reckoning,  and  he  had 
come  to  see  the  result.  When  I  had  answered  him 
upon  this  point  I  tilled  a  glass-  with  wine  and  pushed 
it  over  to  him,  and  then  filled  one  for  myself. 

"  Come,"  said  I,  "  here's  success  to  us  and  our 
vovage." 

i  had  drank  half  my  wine  when  my  attention  w^s 
arrested  by  the  pe-.niiarity  of  Carters  movements.  He 
had  raised  his  glass,  but  not  to  his  lips.  He  held  it  a 
moment  between  his  eye  and  the  light,  and  then,  with 
a  pallor  upon  his  face  like  d 'ath,  and  with  a  shudder 
and  a  gasp,  he  let  the  glass  fall,  and  it  was  broken  to 
atoms  upon  the  floor. 

"  Pardon  !"  he  said,  with  a  convulsive  start.  "  It 
was  an  accident.  Pr.rdon  me,  captain,  and  forget.  If 
you  love  me,  never  s\<eak  of  this." 

And  with  these  words  )ie  hurried  from  the  cabin. 

I  respected  Carter's  injunction,  and  was  silent  upon 
the  subject  of  the  strange  scene  of  the  broken  wine- 
glass ;  but  the  reader  can  easily  imagine  that  it  gave 
me  many  moments  of  perplexing  thought.  It  was  evi- 
dent enough  that  at  some  time  my  mate  had  suffered 
fi-om  the  cup  ;  and  I  never  again  used  wine  in  his 
presence  ;  for  I 'was  assured  thatiha  sight  of  the  drink- 
ing by  his  friends  was  painful  to  him.  and  I  was  not  so 
^ttp.ched  to  thp  wine-cup  that  I  could  not  easily  and 
cheerfuily  make  r  sacrifice. 

Our  run  out  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  our  voyaging 
ill  the  Mediterranean  was  pleasant.  We  had  taken  in 
part  of  our  return  cargo  in  the  Levant — mostly  at 
Smyrna, — and  thence  we  went  to  Naples,  where  our 
agent  had  secured  the  remainder  of  the  cargo  in  olive 
0x1,  silk,  wine  and  coral. 

We  had  taken  on  board  the  bulk  of  our  lading,  and 
were  waiting  for  a  few  oRds  and  ends  in  the  shape  oi 
coral  andmu.-ic^l  instruments,  when,  towards  evening, 
while  Carter  was  on  shore,  the  American  consul  came 
otf,  in  company  with  a  gentleman'  whom  he  intro- 
duced to  me  as  Mr.  Alpheus  Dunbar,  of  Xew  York, 
and  who  was  very  anxious  to  secure  passage  to  the 
■United  States. 

We  had  spai-e  staterooms,  and,  after  a  little  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Dunbar,  I  told  him  he  could  go  with 
m.  ;  and  I  showed  him  the  stateroom  he  bad  to  oc- 
cupy. He  liked  it,  and  said  he  would  tak?  possession 
:'.t  once  ;  and,  if  I  had  no  objection,  he  would  remain 
on  board,  aud  allow  th?  consul  to  send  his  luggage  otf 
in  the  morning.  I  had  no  objection  ;  so  the  consul 
werit  "away,  and  he  remained. 

Shortly  after  this  tea  was  served  in  the  cabin,  and 
Mr.  Dunbar  joined  me  in  the  meal.  As  a  matter  of 
common  politenes.^,  I  askedhim  it  he  would  have  wine. 
He  cast  upon  me  a  look  which,  for  the  instant,  was 
8tartliiig-^the  look  as  of  one  suddenly  startled— then 


the  light  of  the  deep  set  eyes  softened  to  a  pathetic, 
appealing  glance,  and  he  answered  : 

"  Excuse  me,  sir  ;  I  never  drink  wine." 

I,  in  turn,  begged  that  he  would  excuse  me  ;  and 
then  we  botla  sought  other  subjects.  My  new  passen- 
g(?r  was  a  man  of  deep  thought  ;i,nd  remarkable  intel- 
ligence ;  and  at  times  he  conversed  with  freedom, 
though  at  others  he  was  silent  and  moody,  as  though 
his  mind  had  been  suddenly  captured  by  some  power 
outside  his  present  will. 

The  night  was  clear  and  beautiful.  A  full  moon 
was  riding  in  the  heavens,  and  the  broad  bay  was  like 
a  sea  of  molten  silver.  Mr.  Dunbar  and  myself  re- 
mained upon  the  quarter-deck  until  ten  o'clock,  at 
which  time  I  announced  my  intention  of  retiring,  as  I 
must  be  out  early  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Dunbar  thought  he  would  remain  up  a  while 
longer,  so  I  bade  him  good-night,  afid  went  below. 

As  w^s  my  usual  custom  I  left  the  door  of  my  state- 
room partly  open,  not  only  for  air,  but  also  that  I  might 
be  more  readily  arou.=;ed  in  case  of  need.  I  had  turned 
into  my  buuk  and  fallen  asleep,  when  I  was  awakened 
by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Carter.  Oi-dinarily  the  coming 
down  of  my  mate  would  not  have  disturbed  me,  but 
on  the  present  occasion  his  coming  down  was  not  as 
usual.  He  staggered  in  like  a  drunken  man,  and  my 
first  impression,  when  I  saw  him  moving  with  uncer- 
tain steu  toward  his  state-room,  was,  that  he  had  been 
drinking.  He  disappeared,  and  I  wondered  and  wor- 
ried over  the  occui-rence  until  drowsiness  again  over- 
came ms— but  not  for  long. 

Again  I  was  aroused  ;  and,  as  I  looked  out  into  the 
cabin,  I  saw  Carter  standing  by  the  table,  directly 
beneath  the  hanging  lamp,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand. 
I  szyf  him  vvithdraw  the  rammer  from  the  barrel,  and 
then  I  saw  him  adjust  a  percussion  cap,  and  press  it 
down.  He  vi-as  not  di  unk.  There  was  no  shade  of 
intoxication  in  the  light  of  his  glaring  eyes.  He  was 
pale  as  death  ;  his  jaws  were  set  ;  and  every  nerve 
and  muscle  seemed  strung  like  thews  of  steel.  I 
heard  him  murmuring  a  few  incoherent  words,  and 
then  I  saw  him  kneel  upon  the  floor. 
■  Quickly  and  noi-'^elessly  I  leaped  from  my  couch, 
and  snatched  the  pistol  from  his  grasp  just  as  he  had 
raised  its  mu/zle  to  his  temple  !  He  started  to  his 
feet,  and  made  a  motion  as  though  he  would  resist  my 
interference ;  but,  when  he  met  my  gaze,  he  shrank  back. 

'■  Carter,"  said  I,  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  "  I 
am  your  frirnd.  If  you  can  trust  any  human  being, 
I  beg  you  will  trust  me." 

He  sank  down,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  ; 
and  so  he  remained  until  he  could  command  speech. 
Then  he  looked  up,  and  glared  around  as  though  fesir- 
ful  of  beholding  some  frightful  thing. 

"  Captain,"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse,  unnatural  whisper, 
"  you  have  put  it  oS"  but  for  a  time.  The  end  must 
soon  come.  I  am  bidden  away  from  this  irksome 
life  !" 

I  spoke  soothing  words,  and  by  and  by,  ss  my  per- 
suasive tones  and  my  loving  looks  reached  his  heart, 
he  gave  ms  his  hand. 

''  Captain,  I  will  tell  you  my  stoiy — the  story  of  my 
life, — and  you  shall  then  judge  for  yourself.  You  shall 
then  know  the  fearful  burden  that  rests  upon  me. 
Pardon  me  if  I  do  not  go  into  particulars.  Let  me  be 
brief." 

I  invited  him  to  proceed  in  his  own  way,  and  pre- 
sently he  went  on  :  f  , 

"  My  name  is  not  Carter,  as  I  have  Is^en  known  for 
many  years.  I  once  bore  another  name.  My  father 
was  a  merchant,  influential  and  wealthy,  ad^  my  nio- 
ther  was  an  angel.  My  father  owned  ships,  aT[;d  from 
my  earliest  childhood  I  was  conversant  with  matitinae 
affairs.  In  his  natural  estate  my  father  was  kind  and 
considerate,  but  when  his  blood  was  heated  with  much 
wine  he  became  another  being — more  li'se  a  tiger  than 
like  a  man.  And,  as  the  years  rolled  on,  he  drank 
more  and  more.  Wine  was  always  upon  his  table,  aud 
upon  his  sideboard  ;  and'I  drank  it,  and  came  to  love 
it  ;  and  its  etiect  upon  me  was  pestiferous  and  direful. 
Disputes  often  arose  between  my  father  and  myself, 
andanore  than  once  he  struck  me  to  the  floor.  Onee, 
after  he  had  .struck  me  down,  I  went  away  to  sea,  and 
WES  gone  away  a  year  ;  and  when  I  returned  to  my 
home  the  scenes  were  enacted  over  again.  My  father 
drank  more  and  more,  and  I  drank  often  to  intoxication. 
I  had  come  to  be  five-aud-tweaty,  and  had  charge  of 
much  of  the  business. 

"  IS'ever  mind  the  many  serious  quarrels  that  oc- 
curred between  us.  Let  me  tell  you  only  of  the  last. 
I  had  engaged' to  marry  a  girl  whom  I  loved,  and  my 
f.'.ther  was  opposed  to  the  Qiatch,  and  broke  it  oS.  He 
broke  it  off  by  frightening  the  girl  away  from  me. 
When  I  knew  what  had  been  done  I  was  furious,  and 


when  I  next  saw  my  father  I  was  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  and,  unfortunately,  he  was  the  same.  In  fact, 
we  were  both  of  us  intoxicated.  High  words  passed; 
we  became  crazy  with  madness.  At  length  my  father 
applied  to  me,  and  to  the  girl  I  had  lost,  words  that 
stung  me  to  frenzy.  I  retorted  with  fearful  impreca 
tions,  and  he  struck  me.  '  I  had  in  my  hand  a  loaded 
cane,  and,  in  my  blindness  of  fury,  smarting  under  bia 
words  and  under  his  blow,  I  struck  him — struck  him 
on  the  head  with  the  netted  leaden  knob  of  my  cane. 
He  sank  upon  the  floor — dead  1 — sank  down  at  my 
feet,  and  never  moved  or  spoke  ! 

"  My  mother  came  in,  and  she  had  sense  to  bid  me 
flee.  She  knew  all — knew  that  I  had  meditated  no 
harm — knew  that  my  father  had  goaded  me  to  despe- 
ration. If  I  staid  there — the  thought  startled  me, 
and  I  fled  from  my  home — fled  from  ^he  avrful  scene, 
but  not  from  the  harrowing  memory. 

"  What  followed  i  cannot  tell.  For  full  three  years 
I  was  bereft  of  sense.  When  I  returned  I  found  my- 
self in  India,  whither  I  had  gone  as  a  sailor,  the  offi- 
cers not  knowing  th;it  I  w.is  crazy  when  I  was  shipped. 
Since  then  I  have  wandoied  to  and  fro  upon  the 
ocean.  I  have  longed  to  hear  from  home — to  know  if 
my  poor  mother  still  lives — but  I  have  not  dared  to 
make  the  venture.  Since  starting  upon  this  voyage  I 
have  made  ui>  my  mind  that,  upon  my  return  to  the 
States,  I  would  inquire  concerning  the  fate  of  the 
fondly-remembered  one,  but- — but — it  is  past !" 

Here  the  speaker  stopped  with  a  gasp,  and  buried 
his  face  again  in  his  hands  ;  and  when  he  looked  up 
again  his  pallor  was  ghastly. 

"  I  shall  never  see  home  again,"  he  said.  "  To-night, 
as  I  came  over  the  side,  I  saw  a  figure  upon  the  quar- 
ter-deck. The  tall  and  manly  form,  so  erect  aud  so 
grand — I  wa-s  sure  I  knev/  it — I  had  never  seen  but 
one  like  unto  it.  Presently  it  turned,  and  I  beheld, 
plainly  reveakd  in  the  moonlight,  the  face  of  my  dead 
father.  Hush  ! — do  not  .say  me  nay.  It  was  no  base- 
less fabric,  no  chimei'a  of  distorted  imagination,  but 

it  was  the  spectre  of  my  father  I  saw  Ha  !" 

As,  with  this  exclamation,  my  mate  started  up,  I 
was  conscious  that  some  one  was  advancing  from  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,  and  upon  looking  round  I  beheld 
Alpheus  Dunbar,  his  head  bare,  his  furrowed  cheeks 
wet  with  flowing  tears.  He  was  tottering  forward, 
with  arms  outstretched,  and,  as  the  palsied  mate 
seemed  ready  to  sink  with  terror,  he  cried  out : 
"  Philip  !  Philip  !— my  son— oh,  my  son  !'' 
The  young  man  started  up  as  from  a  dreadful 
dream,  and  he  put  forth  his  hand,  aud  whispered  : 

"  In  God's  name,  mock  me  not.    Is  it — in  truth — is 
it — my  father  'f 

"  Yes,  yes,  .Philip.  After  all  these  painful  years  my 
prayer  is  heard.  I  shall  hear  your  sweet  words  of 
forgiveness  ere  I  die." 

■'  Forgiveness  ? — Forgiveness  ?"  repeated  the  son, 
looking  up  from  his  father's  embrace.  "  0,  my  soul ! 
'tis  I  who  need  forgiveness." 

■  "  No,  my  boy — no,  no — I  was  all  to  blaros.  It  was 
I  who  kindled  the  infernal  fire,  and  furnish  id  fuel  for 
the  infuriate  flames.  You  were  but  a  boy,  my  Philip, 
when  I  led  you,  by  my  example,  into  the  "evil  habit." 

I  went  on  deck,  and  left  the  father  and  son  to  them- 
selves ;  and  when  I  returned  to  the  cabin  I  heard  'Ir. 
Dunbar's  story — how  he  had  recovered-  from  ihij^ktw 
which  his  son  had  inflicted  ;  and  how,  filled  wfth  r^ 
morse  for  his  own  wrong,  he  had,  wht  n  able  to  4o  out,  \ 
instituted  search  for  the  missing  one    He  had  sefached/ 
far  and  near — had  followed  ships  in  which  he  famWa 
his  boy  had -sailed — and  upon  this  search  he  had  been 
scouring  the  seaports  of  the  M«ditenane».n  when  he 
came  on  board  my  ship. 

1  will  only  add  to  my  story  that  we  reached  port  in 
sifety,  and  that  a  month  thereafter  I  went  to  visit  the 
Dunbars.  1  found  Alpheus  Dunbar  grander  than  ever 
in  his  estate  of  renewed  life  ;  and  I  found  his  wife  all 
that  she  had  been  painted  by  her  son,— a  sweet-factd, 
mild-eyed,  lovely  and  loving  wom.an,  whose  threescore 
years  had  while  touching  the  brow  with  frost,  only 
touched  the  heart  with  increasing  warmth  of  love  and 
ailection.  And  Philip — he  who  had  been  to  me  Juhn 
Caiter,  but  Philip  Dun'oar  henceforth — what  need  I 
say  of  him  ?  Enough  that  he  held  me  as  the  friend  to 
whom  he  owed  his  life  ;  and  tht%,  through  the  libera- 
lity of  himself  and  fa,ther — a  liberality  which  I  could  ■ 
not  escape— the  next  ship  which  I  commanded  was 
owned  by  myself.  And  one  other  thing  I  am  minded 
here  to  put  down  : 

Since  that  night  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  when  I  list-  . 
ened  to  the  story  of  these  two  shattered  lives,  I  have 
drank  no  wine ;  and  I  am  piadged  in  my  lieai-t  to 
touch  it  no  more  for  ever  ! 
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MISS  BRiUDDON  ON  IRELAND. 

"  Ireland  for  Tourists,"  is  the  tit]e  of  a  most  read- 
able paper  which  -will  appear  in  the  July  number  of 
Bclgravla,  from  the  graphic  pea  of  Miss  Braddon. 
HiiTing  been  kindly  favoured  with  an  early  number  of 
the  magazine,  have  great  pleasure  in  transferring  to 
our  columns  the  first  portion  ot  the  article,  which,  we 
have  no  doubt  will  be  perus-sd  with  pleasure  : — 

"  It  was  the  end  of  May,  and  the  'hawthorns  were 
fading  in  the  English  hedges,  when  we  started  for  our' 
Iiieh  holiday,  restricted  to  a  fortnight  at  the  outside, 
and  determined  to  make  the  must  of  our  time.  AVe 
left  Paddington  at  4.50  in  the  afternoon,  a  comfortable 
hour,  which  enabled  us  to  despatch  the  day's  business 
before  starting.  An  expre.^s  train  carried  ub  at  a 
splendid  rate,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
found  ourselves  at  Jiilford  Haven,  where  a  few  steps' 
chiefly  under  cover,  brought  us  from  the  station  to  the 
boat.  We  had  bein  Bujiremely  comfortable  in  our 
railway  carriage,  indulging  in  a  series  of  naps,  but  our 
surroundings  now  were  positively  palatial  in  character, 
and  we  woke  up  to  admire  the  exquisite  finish  of  the 
yarefully-titted  saloon,  where  a  vrell  laid  sujjper-table 
Was  by  no  means  an  unwelcome  spectacle  after  our 
nine-hours'  spin  on  the  admirably  managed  Great 
■U'estem.  We  were  on  board  the  Milford,  one  of  the 
three  new  steamers  built  for  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company,  and  most  luxuriously  fitted  for  pas- 
senger traffic.  'The  marble-lramed  fireplace,  with  its 
enciustic  tiles  and  slumng  steel  fender  ;  the  comfo.rt- 
able  and  roomy  sofas,  covered  with  dark-green  velvet  ; 
the  perfect  finish  oi  every  panel  and  every  moulding  ; 
the  circular  hall,  from  which  the  numerous  state- 
rooms open  ;  the  broad  and  easy  staircase,  which  it ' 
would  be  mockery  to  call  a  companion-way — all  these 
claimed  their  share  of  admiration.  One  sighed  for  the 
fortune  of  a  Westminster  or  a  Rothschild,  to  be  able  to 
charter  just  such  a  boat  for  a  pleasure  yacht,  and 
cruise  gaUy  about  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  run  down 
the  Suez,  and  across  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  spicy  isles  of 
Ind. 

"  A  plentiful  supper,  and  another  series  of  naps  on 
khe  green  velvet  sofas,  and  lo  !  it  is  a  bright  May 
morning,  and  we  are  steaming  up  the  Suir,  between 
sloping  banks  clad  with  verdure,  and  with  cool,  gray 
mountains  in  the  distance.    At  ten,  or  a  little  later,  we 
lire  in  Waterford,  and  speedily  establish  ourselves  at 
the  Adelphi  Hotel,  where  we  have  large  airy  rooms, 
snd  a  fine  view  of  that  extensive  quay  which  is  the 
chief  feature  of  the  city,  and  of  the  gpeen  and  wooded 
opposite  shore  of  Kilkenny,   where   a    couple  of 
church  spires    peeped   out  from   among  the  foli- 
age,  and  a   villa  here  and  there  shows  whitely 
upon   the   slope   of   the   hill.     Just   opposite  our 
window.s,    at    the     corner     of    the    broad  street 
and  the  quay,  stands  the  tower  of  Reginald  the  Dane 
— grim  and  gray  and  stony — one  of  the  three  original 
towers  which  used  to  stand  at  angles  of  the  city  waUs, 
enclosing  a  triangular  area  of  fifteen  acres.  Rough 
Bnd  old  as  it  looks,  it  has  been  reconstructed—'  re-edi- 
fied' is  the  favourite  word  here — within  the  present 
century,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  police.  Water- 
foid,  founded  by  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century,  has 
plenty  of  interesting  historical  remains,  had  we  leisure 
to  examine  them.    But  oiir  time  is  limited,  and  the. 
sjj^  is  shining  brightly  on  this  city,  whose  Gallic  name 
'  signifies  the  haven  of  the  sun,  so  we  charter  a  jaunting 
and  drive  up  and  down  the  quay  and  streets,  see- 
ing all  we  can  in  an  hour  or  two.    The  quay  is  long 
»nd  wide,  the  shops  and  warehouses  well  occupied,  and 
With  a  sufficiently  prosperous  air.    There  is-  not  that 
neatness  or  freshness  of  paint  about  the  business  pre- 
mises to  which  our  English  eyes  are  accustomed,  but 
there  is  no  appeaiance  of  squalor,  or  even  poverty. 
The  people  seem  comfortably  clad  and  cheerful  of  as- 
pect ;  there  are  no  ragged  gutter  children  about  the 
streets,  and  only  here  and  there,  leaning  luxuriously 
ag.unst  a  doorway,  basking  in  the  sun,  we  see  that 
typical  Irishman  who  looks  as  if  he  had  just  walked 
out  of  a  picture  by  Mr.  Nicol.  The  women  here,  and  in- 
deed wherever  we  go,  wear  long  black  cloaks  with  ca- 
pacious hoods,  something  Uke  the  cloaks  worn  by 
the  women  ot  Bruges,  but  rarely  or  never  of  silk, 
been  from  a  Uttle  distance,  these  cloaks  have  curious 
effect,  for  the  women  look  like  oowled  monks  stalking 
grimly  along  the  street,  or  foregathering  at  a  comer. 
^^e  do  not  see  many  pretty  girls  during  that  drive 
through  the  wide,  airy  streets  of  Waterford,  with 
their  tivll,  straight  Louse*,  which  have  something  like  of 


a  foreign  look;  but  we  do  see  plenty  of  pretty  children  \ 
— blue-eyed,  bright-haired,  rosy-cheeked,  well-fed,  1 
and  happy — and  one  grr-nd-looking  peasant  woman  of  ] 
colossal  mould,  who  looks  liko  Coriolanua's  mother,  ; 
and  stands  on  the  quay  with  a  basket  on  her  arm, 
go.ssiping  for  half  an  hour  at  a  stretch,  pending  the  i 
departure  of  a  steamer,  in  whose  passengers  she'ap-  1 
pears  to  have  only  the  most  fortuitous  interest. 

"  The  city  explored,  we  cross  the  Suir,  and  drive 
along  the  country  road  on  the  Kilkenny  side — a  hilly 
road,  well  wooded,  and  with  a  handsome  mansion  here  i 
and  there  standing  far  off  the  highway  in  its  well-  : 
kept  grounds.    Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  see  the  i 
ferns,  which  abound  throughout  the  south  of  Ireland,  ' 
more  richly  even  than  in  Devonshire.    Every  hedge  i 
and  bank  is  a  natural  fernery,  rough  blocks  of  stone 
heaped  up  as  if  with  careful  eye  to  effect,  and  the  ; 
tender  green  ferns  thrusting  forth  their  innocent  fronds 
from  every  coiner.    Here,  too,  we  first  hear  the  name 
of  Malcomson,  which  is  a  power  throughout  Water- 
ford, and  far  away  to  Kilkee's  rugged  shore  at  the 
western  point  of    Ireland.      The    brothers  Mal- 
comson    are    merchants,     ship-owners,  manufac- 
turers,    land-owners,     country     gentlemen — '  tout 
ce     que     ro«s     vouliz.'      To     our     ignorant  ears 
everything  seems  to  belong  tojthese  fortunate  brothers, 
of  so  many  fine  houses  and  well-cared-for  estates  are 
they  proprietors.    This  first  day  in  Waterford  is  rather 
a  lazy  day,  for  we  are  not  of  the  hard-working  order 
of  tourists,  and. perhaps  waste  a  little  of  our  time.  We 
lay  down  the  lines  of  our  campaign,  dine  comfortably 
at  the  Adelphi,  where  Mrs.  Keogh,  the  proprietress, 
treats  us  with  as  much  care  and  consideration  for  our 
well-being  as  if  we  were  her  most  valued  friends,  and 
comes  to  our  rooms  to  see  with  her  own  eyes  that 
chambermaids  have  done  their  duty,  is  careful  to  pro- 
vide us  with  our  cold  baths,  for  which  no  charge  is 
made  in  the  bill,  and  proves  herself  altogether  one  of 
the  best  of  hostesses.    It  seems  curious   to  put  our 
watthes  back  half  an  hour  to-night,  and  to  know  that 
when  we  get  up  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning, 
Irish  time,  it  will  be  half-past  eight  at  home.  The 
long  evening  striken  u«  too — more  especially  a  little 
later  on,  when  it  is  hght  till  nearly  ten  o'clock.  Next 
morning  we  start  betimes  on  a  jaunting  car  hired 
from  the  livery-stables — altogether  a  superior  order  of 
vehicle  with  less  tendency  to  jerk  one  off  face  fore- 
most upon  the  piavement,  or  to  send  one  flying  at 
orners,    than   the  ordinary   street-ear — to  explore 
the  sister  watering-places  of  Dunmore  and  Tramore. 
Wc  go  to  Dunmore  first  by  a  lovely  road,  which  carries 
us  past  the  finest  subui  b  of  Waterford — a  road  along 
the  crest  of  a  hill,  and  commanding  the  rivar  and  the 
green  slopes  of  Kilkenny  for  many  a  mile  of  rich  and 
various  country.  It  is  almost  a  Devonshire  landscape, 
and  the  hedgerows  and  ferny  banks  are  in  themseh  es 
enough  to  afford  delight.    'The  ten-mile  drive  is  not  a 
whit  too  long.    About  half-way  we  turn  our  backs 
upon  the  river,  and  now  there  are  the  hills  oh  either 
side  of  us — a  noble  range — and  at  one  point  a  lake 
spreading  broad  and  blue  under  the  blue  sky.    In  all 
the  ten  miles  We  pass  no  such  thing  as  a  hamlet,  only 
a  homestead  here  and  there,  or  a  cabin  cleanly  white- 
washed.   Throughout  the  South  of  Ireland  whitewash 
reigns  triumphant,  giving  an  external  air  of  cleanli- 
ness which  may  not  perhaps  be  fully  borne  out  by  the 
state  of  things  wilhin.    The  Hibernian  mind  seems  to 
have  a  prejudice  against  stairs.    Among  all  the  cabins 
we  see  there!  is  no  such  thing  as  a  dwelling  with  an 
upper  story.     There  is  your  street-door,  and  your 
single  window  on  each  side,  and  from  the  glance  one 
can  get  within  the  general  impression  conveyed  is  of 
an  interior  composed  of  one  room.    But  be  the  cabin 
ever   so   dilapidatetl,   the    thatch  ever  so  weedy, 
there     is    one    piece    of  furniture  rarely  want- 
ing.     This  is  a  kitchen    dresser   big  enough  for 
a  ten-roomed    house,    and   amply    provided  with 
crockery  ware.    This  is  evidently  the  altar  of  the  Irish- 
woman's household  gods.    The  cottages,  if  not  luxu- 
rious have  a  pleasing  effect  in  the  landscape— their 
white  walls  gleaming  here  and  there  among  the  uni- 
versal green. 

"  Fertility  is  the  chief  charm  of  the  scene.  -  There 
is  no  high  farming  here — there  are  no  bleak  bare 
tracts  of  cornfield  unshadowed  by  a  tree  :  no  hedge- 
less  deserts  of  turnip  or  mangle.  Small  meadows 
with  rich  hedge-rows,  where  the  pink  and 
white  hawthorns  blossom  abundantly — their  bloom 
is  at  least  a  fortnight  later  here  than  in 
England.  Low  stone  walls  sometimes,  but  even 
the  walls  are  made  picturesque  by  their  irregu- 
larity and  the  feme  and  mosses  which  bind  the  rough 
stones  together  instead  of  mortar.  It  is  a  fact  to  be 
noted  that  Irish  fanners  have  a  passion  for  discUv  in 


the  way  of  gates.  Instead  of  England's  humble  five- 
baned  gate  of  roug'u  timber,  we  behold  massive  atone 
piUars  and  grandiose  iron  portals  to  meadows  of  half- 
a-dozen  acres  or  so  m  extent. 

"  We  go  up  hill  and  down  bill,  and  then  up  hill 
again,  the  horse  going  splendidly — we  never  had  a 
Vjad  horse  all  the  time  we  were  in  Ireland —  and  now 
Dunmore  lies  before  us,  a  vil^jige  that  might  lie  in  the 
palm  of  the  famous  Irish  giant  s  hand  ;  a  few  whito- 
walled  cabins  and  villas  scattered  along  a  curve  of  the 
shore,  a  bright  blue  bay,  a  snug  harbour,  where  a  few 
mackerel-boats  and  a  single  yacht  lie  at  anchor,  a 
stone  pier,  and  a  green  background  of  hill  and  wood. 
To  our  minds,  Dunmore  seems  the  most  charming  little 
seaside  place  in  the  world — very  quiet,  very  lonely, 
very  destitute  of  what  is  generall  called  '  attraction'  ia 
a  watering  place,  but  just  the  m&st  tranquil  loveable 
spot  upon  earth— a  place  where  the  world-weary  spirit 
might  find  rest,  the  sick  and  tired  recover  health  and 
freshness  and  bloom — a  place  full  of  sheltered  covca  4 
for  hardy  bathers,  and  boasting  a  sandy  haven  under 
the  boldly  jutting  cliffs  which  to  children  must  be 
Paradise.  There  are  numerous  clean-lookmg  cottages 
to  be  let— most  of  them  entirely  on  one  floor — at  renta 
ranging  from  eight  pounds  a  month  to  twenty.  August 
and  September  are  the  fashionable  months,  and  many 
of  the  houses  we  saw  were  already  let  for  that  season. 

We  were  sorry  enough  to  leave  tranquil  Dunmore. 
but  we  had  another  ten-mile  drive  across  country  to 
the  more  populous  and  fashionable  Tramore.  This 
favourite  and  fashionable  resort  lies  upon  the  side  of 
a  hill,  and  seen  from  the  distance  looks  like  Vcntnor.but 
on  examination  is  discovered  to  be  leas  sophisticated. 
Here  there  are  a  fine  hotel  and  plenty  of  houses,  les.? 
primitive  in  their  architecture  than  the  one-ttory 
cottages  of  Dunmore.  Here  the  weatllhy  citizen  baa 
built  his  villa,  and  walled-in  his  three  or  four  acres  of 
well-kept  garden,  the  flowers  growing  as  luxuriantly  aa 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Here  there  is  a  grassy  teirate 
at  the  top  of  the  cliff  provided  with  comfortable  seata 
for  the  idler,  and  commanding  a  noble  sweep  of  ocean. 
Here  there  are  baths  and  all  the  amenities  of  civilisation 
except  a  pastry-cook's  shop,  for  which  one  of  our 
party,  intent  upon  some  llight  refreshment,  looked  in 
vain.  There  is  a  railway  from  Waterford  to  Tramore 
with  trains  every  hour,  and  the  road  between  the  city 
and  its  sea-coast  suburb  is  a  capital  one  ;  indeed,  all 
the  roads  in  this  part  of  Ireland  are  remarkable  for 
their  excellence. 

"  We  started  next  morning  for  Cahir,  the  railway 
carrying  us  through  a  charming  country  on  the  banks 
of  the  Suir,  past  Portlaw,  where  the  all-puissant 
Malcomsons  have  their  cotton  factory  ;  past  many  a 
pleasant  homestead  and  domain — the  De  la  Poer  and 
Bernal  Osborne  seats  notable  among  these— and  be- 
tween two  ranges  of  hiils.    Those  ever-present  hills 
give  a  charm  and  a  nobility  to  the  landscape  which  one 
sorely  mis.ses  on  returning  to  English  scenery.  Our 
plan  was  to  drive  from  Cahir  to  Lismore  by  car — 
stopping  that  night  at  Lismore,  and  going  on  to 
Youghal  next  day  by  steamer  down  the  Blackwattr — 
a  stream  of  which  the  Irish  are  particularly  proud, 
and  which  has  been  called  the  Irish  Rhine.    At  Cahir  • 
we  made  a  bond  with  the  driver  of  the  mail  car,  who 
went  no  fuither  than  Clogheen,  whether  he  was  wil- 
ling to  convey  us  for  a  moderate  consideration,  and  who 
pledged  himself  to  find  us  a  car  at  Clogheen  to  carry 
us  the  rest  of  our  way.  This  gentleman  gave  us  half  an 
hour  to  dispose  of  as  we  listed  in  the  streets  of  Cahir. 
It  afforded  us  just  time  enouugh  to  stroll  down  to  the 
brige,  where  there  is  a  pretty  bit  for  the  painter—  a 
river  flowing  with  a  gentle  curve,  a  goodly  row  of 
elrtis,  behidd  which  leafy  screen  stands  a  terrace  of 
old-fashioned  houses — a  ruined  caslte  dominating  th« 
scene,  its  rugged,  i\7--mantled  wall  reflected  in  a  tide- 
less  pool  that  washes  its  Rase.    This  medieval  fortress 
held  out  for  ten  days  against  the  Earl  of  Esaex — 
Elizabeth's  fated  favourite — and  all  his  army.   It  was 
invested  nearly  a  century  later  by  Lord  Inchinquin. 
when  it  surrendered  in  a  few  hours.    Fortress  and 
estate  are  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Malcomson. 

"  We  take  just  one  peep  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
castle,  approached  by  a  path  between  banks  of  rock- 
work,  where  the  young  ferns  are  spouting  abundantly. 
A  comfortable  house  and  garden  nestle  snugly  in  the 
stone- walled  quadrangle,  guarded  by  a  ponderous  old 
door  with  ancient  iron  latch  and  primitive  iron 
knocker.    Here  within  these  castle  walls,  with  rosos 
1    growing  where  erst  paced  the  mailed  feet  of  war- 
i    riors,  a  country  gentleman  might  doze  away  life  plea- 
santly enough.      There  are  chambers  worth  seeing  in 
1    the  remnant  Jof  the  old  fortress,  the  care-taker  teils 
;    us  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  her  Majesty's  mail 
L   car  will  wait,  so  we  stroll  back,  throuirh  the  little  town. 
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woadering  Bome>vhit,  in  this  whisky-producing  land, 
to  sea  rows  of  brandy  bottles  bristling  in  the  grocers' 
windows. 

••  The  mail-car  is  not  so  punctual  in  its  departure  as 
it  might  be,  and  we  have  time  for  another  stroll,  re- 
gretting our  hurried  glance  at  the  castle  ;  but  at  last 
our  portmanteaus  are  tied  on  to  the  much-enduring 
vehicle,  bags  and  extra  -wraps,  umbrellas  and  hats, 
thrust  iato  a  kind  of  well  or  boot,  and  wb  mount  the 
iaunty  conveyance  and  start  at  a  brisk  pace  for 
Clogheen.  Already  the  noble  Galtee  mountains  are  in 
Bight,  and  we  feel  a,  thrill  of  rapture  when  our  driver 
telle  us  that  we  are  todrive  across Knockmeledown,  the 
highest  of  those  purple  hills,  on  our  way  to  Liismore. 

"  The  road  from  Cahir  to  Clogheen  lies  through  a  low- 
land landscape,  and  we  pass  so  many  gentlemen's  seats 
during  the  first  half  of  the  joarney  that  it  is  like 
driving  through  a  park.  We  emerge  anon  into  a  mora 
rustic  road  among  farm-lands,  and  pass  man}'  a  pic- 
tuj-esque  group  of  cattle  in  the  level  fields,  au  J  many 
a  brood  of  goelings,  which  here  seem  to  lead  a  vaga- 
bond existence  by  the  roadside.  Geese  are  evidently 
a  staple  commodity  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  The  na- 
tional pig  is  in  many  places  conspicuous  by  h:s  ab- 
ecence.  At  Clogheen  we  leave  the  Post-ofEice  car,  but 
make  a  bargain  with  its  driver  to  convey  us  to  Lis- 
more  with  fresh  horse  and  car — an  exchange  by  which 
we  ^in  considerably,  as  the  postal  steed  was  not  the  be^t 
specimen  of  Irish  horseflesh  we  have  had  to  deal  with. 
Here,  at  the  chief  inn  of  the  place,  we  take  a  rough  snack 
of  luncheon,  and  find  the  grand  staircaseof  the  hostelry 
in  a  somewhat  rickety  and  perilous  condition — ^'a  sort 
of  staircase  which,  under  more  mysterious  circum- 
etances,  ■would  put  one  in  mind  of  Mr.  AVilkie  Col- 
lins's  Terribly  Strange  Bed;  for  one  might  imagine  a 
well  underneath  these  loose  steps,  and  complicated 
machinery  for  entsulfing  confiding  travellers.  V/e 
leave  Clogheen. '  which  has  a  sUghtly  dilapidated  air, 
but  is  sweetly  situated  in  a  fertsle  vaUey,  and  boasts 
several  pretty  bouses  and  gardens,  by  a  road  through 
fir-plantations  belonging  to  Lord  Lismore — a  park-like 
road  as  fine  as  some  of  the  drives  through  Windsor 
Forest.  Here  and  there  groups  of  rhododendrons  glow 
among  the  tender  green  saplings;  the  trees  are  varied 
and  beautiful.  As  the  road  ascends  gently  towards 
the  base  of  the  mountain  the  prospect  widens  beneath 
us;  a  fair  and  fertile  plain,  almost  entirely  pasture,  and 
much  divided  by  hedge-row  and  low  stone  wall.  Be- 
tween us  and  the  sea  there  rises  another  range  of  hills. 

"  Wo  emerge  from  Lord  Lismore's  fir-groves,  which 
eove  some  seven,  hundred  acres,  and  now  ho  for  the 
mountain  !  We  ascend  gently  by  thenew  read,  whose 
sharpest  ascent  is  one  in  thirty  feet — a  road  which 
winds  itself  insidiously  round  the  shoulder  of  this 
mighty  hill,  whose  conical  summit  is  two  thousandfeet 
above  the  sea.  There  on  that  peak,  auong  the  clouds 
and  the  eagles,  a  certain  Mr.  Eccles,  a  writer  on  electii- 
city,  was  buried  by  his  own  request  at  the  clo.se  of  the 
last  century.  There  is  a  touch  of  sublimity  in  the 
idea  of  such  a  resting-place  for  the  student  of 
nature's  forces.  Here  must  the  lightnings  shine  upon 
him  and  the  thunder-cloud  enfold  him  as  a  garment. 
'Very  grand  is  that  drive  across  Knockmeledown.  We 
rise  higher  and  higher,  past  the  dry  bed  of  many  a 
waterfall,  above  Bay  Loch — that  secret,  silent  lake 
among  tbe  mmictains — a  lake  whose  depth  is  unutter- 
able, and  whose  surface  has  an  awful  blackness  as  we 
Jpok  down  upon  it.  Eagles  are  sometimes  seen  to 
hover  above  this  dark,  still  water,  and  here  the  too 
dii-iug  swimmer  has  found  his  grave.  As  the  plain 
sinks  beneath  us — a  vast  green  e.\panse,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  white  cabm- walls  and  patches  of  shining 
water,  steeped  m  sunlight  while  we  are  in  cloud  and 
shower — there  is  a  sense  of  power  in  the  ascent,  a 
gloomy  grandeur  in  the  scene,  an  idea  of  loneliness, 
silence,  and  secrecy  that  thrills  the  soul.  Knock- 
meledown may  not  reach  the  grandeur  of  Ben  Lomond 
or  Ben  yevis,  but  the  road  which  ascends  it  is  a  tri- 
umph of  engineering  suthcient  to  distinguish  it  fa- 
vourably among  the  mountains  of  Great  Britain. 
Everywhere  the  ground  is  rugged  and  stony,  and 
everywhere  the  young  ferns  beautify  it — such  delicate 
pale-green  fronds,  such  infantine  and  innocent  shoots 
among  the  rugged  crags.  More  and  more  solemn  grows 
the  scene  as  each  wind  of  the  road  brings  us  higher. 
We  are  above  the  arch  of  a  rainbow  which  spans  the 
vale  below.  The  many  tields  of  diverse  shape  look  like 
a  tesselated  pavement  from  this  height ;  or,  as  an  un- 
romautic  traveller  remarks,  like  a  patchwork  quOt 
whichsome  careful  housewifehas  manufactured  without 
any  attempt  it  uniformity  in  the  shape  or  size  of  the 
pieces.  Too  soon  we  w'ind  round  to  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  leave  the  peaceful  prospect  behind 
«8.    A  atone  wall  crosses  Knockmeledown,  dividingthe 


counties  of  Waterf  ord  and  Tipperary.  Another  wall 
marks  the  boundary  of  Lord  Lismore's  estate.  And 
now  we  are  travelling  do  .vnwards,withan  almost  shud- 
dering glance  at  Bay  Loch,  which  lies  to  our  right. 
We  pass  a  police-station,  a  pretty-looking  house  with 
small  orchard  and  garden,  a  homestead  or  two,  very 
lonely,  and  anon  descend  to  the  banks  of  the  romantic 
Blackwater,  and  from  thence  to  Lismore,  by  a  road  too 
lovely  for  words  to  paint.  Only  the  pencil  of  a  Turner 
could  depict  that  enchanting  scene. 

"  We  are  in  a  deed  ravine.  Below  us,  on  one  side, 
rushes  a  cascade  over  its  wild  and  rocky  bed  above  us. 
on  both  sides,  rises  the  woodland,  crest  above  crest, 
till  the  loftiest  trees  seem  to  meet  the  blue  sky.  There 
is  every  variety  of  timber,  from  the  dark  crest  and  tall 
red-brown  stem  of  the  Scotch  fir  to  the  purple  sheen 
of  the  copper  beech,  feathery  ashes,  shining  beeches 
■with  their  silvery  trunks,  the  young  green  of  the  oak. 
AVe  are  now  on  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  estate,  and 
amidst  this  romantic  wOdness  there  is  e.xquisite 
order.  Handsome  stone  bridges  span  the  torrent, 
and  those  leafy  wildernesses  own  the  for- 
rester's  care  Presently  the  castle  peeps  throusch 
a  break  in  the  wooded  foregi-ound.  It  dates  from  the 
twelfth  centurj-,  and  is  famous  for  its  vicissitudes — 
once  the  property  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  from  whom 
it  passed,  by  purchase,  to  the  Earls  of  Cork,  and  from 
them,  by  marriage,  to  the  ancestors  of  his  grace  of 
Devonshire.  AVe  cross  a  stone  bridge — built  at  a  cost 
of  nine  thousand  pounds  by  the  late  duke,  who  re- 
stored tht>  castle  in  1312 — pass  the  castle,  which  is 
planted  on  the  precipitous  bank  of  the  Blackwater  and 
grandly  dominates  the  wooded  verge  of  that  famous 
river — castle  and  crag  and  stream  remind  us  of  ro- 
mantic Warwick  ;  then  on  to  the  Devonsliire  Arms,  a 
most  comfortable  resting-place,  where  we  are  enter- 
tained well  and  charged  moderately.  The  tom-istwith 
leisure  might  well  spend  four  or  five  days  in  quiet 
little  Lismore  town,  so  lovely  in  the  surrounding 
scenery,  so  fine  the  air  from  the  Galteo  mountains. 
The  steamer  which  was  to  have  carried  us  down  the 
ri\'er  to  Youghal  has  not  yet  begun  to  run,  so  we  are 
obliged  to  part  regretfully  by  an  early  train  next  morn- 
ing, without  having  explored  castle  or  cathednl,  but 
promi.'-ing  ourselves  a  second  visit  and  more  leisure 
next  year.  The  railway  between  Lismore  and  Mallow 
Junction  has  been  made  by  the  present  duke — a  great 
boon  to  the  town.  The  stations  on  this  line  are 
the  pink  of  neatness  and  prettrness — built  of  purest 
limestone,  the  style  Gothic,  and  at  once  simple  and 
elegant.  From  Lismore  to  Mallow  Junction  the 
country  is  lo\-ely — pastoral,  richly  wooded  ;  the  ro- 
mantic Blackwater  audits  tributary  streamlets  winding 
through  the  vale  ;  the  mountains  beyond  lending  their 
eternal  beauty  to  the  lowlier  graces  of  the  scene.  Here 
and  there  a  homestead  nestles  amidst  surrounding  foli- 
age ;  here  and  there  a  ruined  castle  or  abbey  adds  in- 
terest to  the  landscape. 

"  At  Mallow  we  have  an'hour  to  wait  for  the  mail- 
train  \vhich  is  to  convey  us  to  Cork— an  hour  which 
we  spend  pleasantly  in  driving  ttiroughthe  town.  Here 
.again  there  is  a  ruini;d  castle,  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  veige  of  the  Blackwater  ;  and  here  are  the  new 
town,  smart,  clean,  and  prosperous,  with  its  new  club- 
house, in  the  half-timbered,  or  old  English  style,  and 
the  old  town,  primitive,  dirty,  and  dilapidated.  Here, 
too,  there  is  a  spa  which  ha  s  werkecl  marvellous  euros  ; 
and  here  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  are  numerous 
pretty  houses,  with  delicious  uld  gardens  and  orchards 
— the  orchards  in  Ireland  rival  Devonshire — and  famous 
flour  niillson  the  Clydagli  river,  which  give  employment 
to  many, 

'■  The  mail  whisks  us  on  to  Cork  at  a  good  pace;  but 
the  country  on  this  side  of  Mallow  is  far  less  interest- 
ing than  the  shores  of  the  Blackwater.  At  C'oi-k  we  go 
to  the  Victoria  Hotel,  which  is  perhaps  somewhat  a 
mistake,  as  the  Imperial  looks  a  quieter  house  :  hut  in 
spite  of  a  certain  rough-and-ready  air  in  tbe  establi.sb- 
ment,  and  a  perpetual  ingress  and  egress  of  visitors, 
English,  Iri,sh,  and  American,  commercial  and  tourist, 
we  are  made  very  comfortable.  Rooms  are  clean,  tiible 
liberal,  charges  moderate,  servants  civil  and  obliging. 
There  is  a  tine  reading-room  on  the  lirst  floor,  where 
we  make  a  rush  at  the  Times  and  Saturday  Review, 
and  go  '  back  to  busy  life  again.' 

"  Cork  is  a  fine  bustling  city — quays  and  bridges, 
handsome  streets,  wide  and  well  built — prosperity  in 
the  very  atmosphere  of  the  place.  But  its  picturesque 
surroundings  are  its  chief  charms  for  the  tourist. 
Lofty  hills  crowned  with  buildings  rise  around  the 
city;  the  Lee,  that  noble  river,  flows  widening  through 
the  vale.  We  only  stayed  long  enough  to  deposit  oiu- 
impedimenta  at  the  hotel,  and  then  started  by  rail  for 
Passage,  a  small  watering-place  at  the  mouth  of  the 


river,  whence  a  steamer  conveyed  ni'to  Queenstown, 
past  shores  of  extreme  beauty,  dotted  with  numerous 
villas  whose  gardens  slope  to  the  water's  edge.  On 
either  side  the  shore  is  steep  and  high,  richly  ciothed 
with  verdure.  Hero — and  along  both  banks  of  the 
Lee  from  the  city  hitherward — the  wealth  of  Cork  ha.s 
its  habitations  ;  every  bit  of  the  shore  is  beautiful,  and 
many  a  pleasant  dwelhngand  garden  have  we  admired 
as  the  rail  brought  us  to  Passage,  along  the  edge  of  tha 
river.  Queenstown  must  be  one  of  the  most  deUghtful 
places  for  residence  in  all  Ireland — bright  and  gay, 
with  a  look  of  Torquay  and  Ryde,  and  a  noble  harbour- 
where  a  long  line  of  merchantmen  lie  at  anchor,  wait, 
ing  for  orders.  For  yachting  menandrethed  naval  men 
it  must  be  a  terrestrial  paradise.  More  than  one  flag- 
stafi  in  a  ^■illa  garden  indicates  the  tastes  of  the  pro- 
prietor. There  is  a  charming  drive  along  the  shore,  with 
a  double  range  of  pretty  houses  —on  one  side  built  high 
upon  a  verdant  hill,  on  the  other  low  down  by  the 
water's  edge.  Here  we  observed  two  cottages  with 
steeply-sloping  thatch — perfectly  ideal  cottages — 
in  lovely  gardens.  Too  brief  was  our  peep  at  Queens- 
town.  We  had  no  time  to  see  Spike  Island— the  c<5n- 
Wct  settlement — or  the  new  dock,  or  the  naval  stores  ; 
but  were  oVi'iged  to  be  content  with  a  drive  and  a  din- 
ner at  the  Queen's  Hutel,  and  then  back  by  the  steamer 
to  Passage,  on  a  hopelessly  wet  evening.  The  tramway 
omnibus  conveyed  us  from  the  station  to  the  hotel  for 
the'modest  charge  of  twopience.  The  next  morning  wo 
devoted  tu  a  visit  to  the  monastery  of  the  Chiistiau 
Brothers,  a  fine  large  budding  magnificently  situated 
on  a  hill  above  the  city.  It  is  a  scholastic  establish- 
ment where  the  children  of  the  poor  and  struggling 
classes  receive  a  most  admirable  education  from  a 
brotherhood  who  de\-ote  their  lives  and  energies  to 
this  one  tatk,  and  with  whom  the  work  is  verily  a 
labour  of  love. 

"  Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  of  our  rcceptioia 
by  the  liiuperior  and  another  gentleaian  of  the  brother- 
hood, though  we  had  no  credentials  and  approached 
them  as  strangers.  Thej'  conducted  us  through  the 
twelve  sjwcious  and  airy  class-rooms,  showed  us 
the  working  of  their  system,  which  is  at  once 
simple  and  compreheubive.  Never  did  school- 
boys look  brighter  or  happier  than  thcs3  young  stu- 
dents of  Coik.  Ol'janliuess  is  strictly  exacted  from  all, 
and  no  gi  ubby  f.ice^  or  unkempt  heads  wore  to  be  seen. 
Small  monitors  preside  over  sections  of  each  class. 
Black  lines  are  ]  lainttd  on  the  floor,  to  insure  exactnes?! 
when  the  class  falls  into  rank  with  soliiier-hkc  rapiditv 
and  precision.  Half-circles  mark  the  positions  in  the 
monitor's  small  division.  A  little  wooden  instrument 
with  a  spring,  which  snaps  like  a  toy  pi.^tol.  gives  tlie 
class  ma.->ter's  order,  and  directs  thj  movements  of  the 
corps.  They  fall  into  line,  lisu,  or  sit  I'  ith  marvellous 
celerity  at  each  turn  uf  this  ludi  jat  n  in  the  master's 
hand.  There  is  a  classroom  fo.-  uiawijg  ;>,i;d  painting, 
where  v.iriou;?  styles  of  art  are  t  riLcht  in  a  ;cordariCO 
with  the  ta.stes  of  the  jiupils.  Hui  o,  framed  a':ainKt 
the  walls,  are  the  chers-d\x;Lr.  !  o  <  =  t';;tj  yuir.;g  artists  : 
laud.--capes  in  water  cuiours,  ii  iiU.:-  fi  ;ui  the  round  in 
chaliv  and  pencil,  ardiitecture  in  •i'.jnudar.ce.  A  laii  of 
sixteen  is  busy  with  an  ?>l'ibojato  piece  d:  illuniin.i^-i' ai, 
and  this  boy,  the  Supsriov  t.)l;l  u.-,  '.•./all  l'm  st-.-j;,.^* 
from  the  echool  to  'j,  i;iiu;u))oiative  ■.:mi'I  i;  in  nt  'vi'li  :i 
painter  and  deccr.ator.  Th.>  l.e.-t  t:-:vAV.-.m<:i\  v.i  Ci  rlc 
and  surrounding  tuwj.s  an-  gi.u!  tu  '/.:t  Iji'yb  ficn;  tlie 
school,  and  claim  no  prcii'i.-u  i.-u.  I'vjva  tho  dniwing 
class  we  enter  a  l.irg'j  moui  ilc  t-j  c;.pc'n:nc:;t.\I 
chemi^try,  natural  s^icu,,",  ei:c!rii''cri!;^".  illi!.-.trate<l  by 
models  ot  steam  eu:.;ii:ci. :  -f  ,iil  '.;;:iil.-),  A  m  t;  ■  telr-.vraphy, 
cii'ole.s.gcologicaltpcoiiii  .ai;  ;  in  fact, a  iiiusciji.-ichi-fiy  cre- 
ated by  the  gifts  if  kind  iiiencU.  Tliis  rora,  ami  an- 
other room  cori'^.-'ri 'luliu;;  >•>  i'-.  w^t.'  Vi;iilt  V.'V  a  groat 
butter-iaorc'n  lu^  ol  ('mk,  a  iiieiii  iri:i!  o/Lis  deceased 
wife.  Tliciv  arc  abuut  aihunsiud  I  jy.--  iu  this  hens-', 
and  seven  hundred  in  a  branch  e:-tal"ili.-,!iuiciit.  They 
are  taken  from  seven  ycra'o  oi  l  t.i  sixteen,  and  leave 
the  school  bread-.viuneii-.  with  a  sound  goncr.al  and  re- 
ligious education.  Roman  Catholic  or  Protectant 
visitor  mu.^t  alike  admire  the  pian  and  working  of.tlni 
school,  and  respect  the  men  v  ho  devote  themselves 
heart  and  son)  thioughout  a  life  of  trying  menotouyto 
this  noble  wcii  k. 

"  Here  in  this  calm  yet  busy  retreat,  divided  from 
the  outer  world,  yet  leading  a  life  of  active  u^afulness, 
Gerald  Griflin,  tlie  novelist  and  poet,  ended  his  Vu-ief 
career.  He  came  here  weary  of  a  world  which,  although 
not  unappreciative  of  some  of  his  work,  had  hardly  gi\'on 
him  that  place  which  his  genius  deserved.  The  Su- 
perior whr.  showed  us  his  grave  w.as  tlie  brother  who 
received  him  into  the  order  and  who  w.-itclied  his  last 
hours.  In  a  tiny  gx'aveyard  in  the  park-hke  grounds 
of  the  estTablishment  stands  a  marble  cross  with  livfl 
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low  headstones  on  each  side  of  it.  The  stone  nest  the 
cross,  on  the  left,*  marks  the  resting  place  of  Gerald 
Griffin.  One  felt  a  shade  of  surprLse  at  not  seeing 
some  costlier  mpmori.al  erected,  either  here  or  in  the 
house,  to  the  memory  of  the  author  of  the  Collegianshy 
its  dramatic  adapter,  the  author  of  the  Colleen  Bawn.  It 
WHS  just  four-and-thirty  years  aj;o,  and  such  a  fair  June 
morning  a.<  this,  when  the  po  t  died.  He  had  not  l"ieen 
quite  two  years  a  member  of  the  brotherhood,  and  he 
was  only  six-and-thirty  years  of  age.  His  old  fviend 
couldhardlytellusof  that  la.st  day  without  the  tender  tri- 
bute of  tears.  He  showed  us  a  story  which  Grifnn  had 
been  writing  in  the  last  few  months  of  his  life,  the  last 
wrvrd  of  the  last  broken  sentence  unfinished.  It  was 
written  with  the  reporter's  pencil  on  the  renorter's 
iiEsue  paper.  To  the  Irish  Gerald  Griffin  is,  in  a  minor 
degree,  what  Scott  is  to  the  Scotch.  They  show  you 
the  scenes  of  his  best  novel  with  an  intense  air  of  faith 
in  the  reality  of  incidents  and  characters  which  he  has 
altered  from  their  groundwork  of  fact  until  they  are 
almosc  entirely  fictitious.  We  saw  the  hous.'  occLi)iisd 
fay  the  brothers  ;  a  roomy  and  airy  dwelling,  with  a 
broad  corridor  running  from  one  end  to  the  other  on 
each  storey.  Everything  clean,  plain,  and  homely;  no 
affectation  of  asceticism,  and  everywhere  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air,  which  the  Superior  evidently  delights  in. 
The  chapel  is  the  prettie.st  Roman  Catholic  chapel  I 
ever  remember  seeing.  It  is  of  Grecian  design,  and  its 
prevailing  tone  is  purest  white.  I'here  is  no  colour 
save  the  rich  hues  of  the  stained  glass  windows.  The 
sltar  and  altar  candlesticks  are  of  Cai  iv.ra  marble. 
This  univer.sal  whitene.ss,  and  the  absence  of  gilding, 
gaudiness,  or  frippery  of  any  kind,  give  an  indescriba- 
ble charm  to  the  small  temple.  Its  only  decorations 
are  three  fine  copies  of  famous  paintings. 

'■  We  left  the  quiet  dwelling  of  the  brothers  regret- 
fully, but  we  were  bound  for  Blarney  Castle  and  its 
famous  stone,  and  h:id  but  a  few  hours  at  our  disposa.1. 
Our  carmsn  drove  us  to  Blarney  in  excellent  style  by 
a  pleasant  rustic  road,  wisely  reseiving  the  banks  of 
the  Lee  for  the  hom.eward  drive.  The  castle,  for  many 
centuries  fortress  and  hunting-lodge  of  the  M'Carthy 
l:<m;iy,  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Kings  of 
Desmond,  is  now  a  well-preserved  ruin,  the  turret 
staircise  almost  intact,  and  the  view  from  the  battle- 
ments well  worth  the  labour  of  the  ascent.  Biit  the 
magical  stone  hangs  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  lips, 
save  at  greater  hazard  to  life  and  limb  than  the  or- 
dinary tourist  would  care  to  undergo.  We  contented 
ourselves  with  gazing  respectfully  at  this  legendary 
stone,  and  v/ould  not  so  much  as  look  at  an  impostor 
in  the  quadrangle  below,  which  the  custodian  per- 
suaded us  was  the  ladies'  blarney  stone.  There  is  a 
large  factory  at  Blarney,  and  the  place  has  an  English 
air  of  neatness  and  prosperity.  The  present  owner  of 
the  Qastle  is  building  fine  house  near  the  ruinswhich 
we  trust  may  endure  longer  than  the  mansion  built  by 
Sir  James  .lefiereys,  governor  of  Cork,  in  1701,  of  which 
only  the  ruined  walls  now  remain.  On  one  side 
ther?  are  the  groves  famous  in  Irish  song  ;  on 
another  side  a  nohla  lake;  which  we  looked  down 
upon  as  we  drove  up  the  hill,  through  woods  where 
the  birds  were  singing  divinely,  on  our  homeward  way. 
That  drive  back  to  Cork  by  the  raised  road  high  up  above 
the  river  Lee  is  a  thing  to  be  remembered.  The  fertile 
meadows  slope  steeply  down  to  the  margin  of  the  river 
on  one  side  of  us;  on  the  other 'there  are  hanging 
woods,  and  here  and  there  a  mansion  peeping  through 
the  trees.  We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  outskirts  of  Cork 
on  our  way  back,  pass  the  end  of  the  Mardyke,  a  raised 
walk  of  a  mile  long  between  double  rows  of  superb 
elin»;  seethe  county  lunatic  asylum,  a  monster  pile, 
t'r.e  gaol  with  its  classic  portico,  the  college  close  at 
h  ind,  and  back  into  the  broad  open  streets  of  the 
city. 

'■  A  couple  of  hours  later  we  are  on  our  way  to 
Killarney,  and  reach  that  favoured  spot  at  half-past 
nine  that  e.vening,  in  a  torrent  of  rain.  But  the  omni- 
bus is  ready  to  convey  us  to  the  hotel,  and  there  all  is 
brightnes.s  and  comfort.  It  is  difficult  not  to  imagine 
one)  is  approaching  some  pleasant  country-house,  so 
liome-like  is  the  appearance  of  everj'thing  as  we  drive 
:n  at  a  lodge-g.ate  and  through  extensive  grounds, 
where  the  pines  smell  freshly  after  the  rain.  V\'e  se- 
cure rooms  looking  over  the  lake,  and,  peeping  out  in 
the  dim  light,  behold  what  looks  rather  a  small  pool  of 
^ater  to  ey«»  s'.-eiistomed  to  Loch  Lomond. 

"  So  many  people  have  gone  into  raptures  about  Kil- 
terney,  so  many  pens  more  fluent  tlxan  minehave  endea- 
voured vainly  to  depict  its  beauties,  that  perhans  the 
leas  one  .says  of  tbis  tamous  scene  the  better.  There  is 
io  much  that  is  iovf  ly  -such  variety  as  well  as  beauty 
--that  orie  might  fill  a  volume,  like  that  padlocked 
journal  in  which  Julia  Mills  meant  to  iuscribe  her  iin- 


pressions  of  ocean,  with  a  feeble  record  of  one's  admi- 
ration. Let  the  tourist  who  knowg  not  Killarney  leave 
Switzerland  alone  for  once  in  a  way,  and  spend  some 
portion  of  his  annual  holiday  among  these  gentk-r 
hills.  Here  are  no  dangers,  no  hard.ships,  no  awful 
forces  of  Nature,  to  contend  with.  Hei  e  Death  lurks 
not  at  every  footstep  among  eternal  snows.  The  worst 
the  traveller  has  to  tread  is  what  we  suttered,  a  tho- 
rough drenching  in  the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  and  even  the 
rain  is  warm  and  hdmy,  and  the  fhower-b:-ith  does 
nobody  any  harm.  Here  the  smiling  Irish  maidens 
will  trot  barefoot  beside  the  tourist's  pony,  and  talk  to 
him  gaily  as  he  goes  his  way,  for  the  chance  of  a  stray 
shilling  at  parting.  Here  all  is  safe  and  easy,  and  the 
tired  brain-worker  may  find  in  this  pure  mountain  air 
an  elixu-  that  will  bring  freshness  to  his  mind  and  re- 
newed strengih  to  his  limbs,  besides  having  a  proud 
consciousness  of  encouraging  Erin  to  the  extent  of  his 
patronage.  We  drive  along  the  rustic  road,  with  its 
hawthorn  edges  and  honeysuckle  and  .star-like  dog- 
roses,  and  neat  schoolhouse  here  and  there,  and  then 
ride  through  the  Gap,  facing  a  blinding  shower,  and 
seeing  that  grand  amphithcMtre  of  hills  cilled  the 
Black  Valley  athwart  thick  mists  of  rain.  Here,  in 
this  solenrfi  and  lonely  region  a  few  smil!  agi-icultu- 
rists  Uve  all  the  year  round.  Think  of  them  in  Be 
cember  and  January,  when  all  the  waters  are  swollen 
and  the  rivulets  of  to-day  become  rushing  torrents:, 
thundering  over  their  craggy  beds— think  of  them  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  world  beyond 
th?.t  awful  vale,  walled  in  by  those  mountains,  for- 
gotten of  all  mankind — think  of  them  in  the  bleak 
winter,  and  gr'jdge  not  the  shilling  which  rewards 
their  genial  smiles  and  proflerred  goat's  milk  or 
potheen,  and  do  not  e^•en  refuse  to  purchase  the 
photographic  semblance  of  the  youug  womm  who  in- 
forms you  that  she  is  the  Colleen  Bawn.  We  cross  the 
three  lakes — still  under  pitiless  rain — but  ever  and 
anon  there  are  gleams  of  sunlight  on  Tore,  or  Jlangev- 
ton,  or  the  Purple  Moimtaiu.  The  bugler  wakes  the 
echoes  of  the  hills,  and  his  single  not  e  is  repeated  by 
an  orchestra  that  would  do  credit  to  Covent  Garden  ; 
and  so,  wet  but  hnppy,  we  return  to  the  hotel  in  time 
for  the  seven  o'clock  fcable-d'hote,  and  find,  so  fleeting 
is  the  population,  that  we  are  the  oldest  inht^bitants, 
and  entitled  to  posts  of  honour  at  the  borad. 

June  29th  the  temperature  in  Uew  York  was  104  in 
the  shade. 

The  bicycle  race  for  £50,  twenty-five  miles,  at  Shef- 
field June  29,  was  won  by  Walter  Cann. 

The  Sun,  hears  on  good  authority  that  Jilr.  Glad- 
stone will  be  up  to  oppose  both  the  Scotch  Patronage 
Bill  and  the  Archbishop's  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  communicated  to  the 
troops  engaged  in  the  recent  summer  manceuvres  his 
satisfaction  with  their  appearance,  discipline,  steadi- 
ness, and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  handled. 

At  Dewsbury,  on  the  '29th  June,  a  postman  named 
Start  was  charged  with  stealing  206  letters,  several 
cheques  and  post-office  orders,  which  were  found  in  his 
possession. 

^.  Frances  Stewart  was  executed  within  Newgate  pri- 
son on  the  29th  June,  for  the  murder  of  her  grandchild, 
The  executioner  was  Marwood,  of  Lincoln,  Cilcralt 
]4aving  been  pensioned. 

The  Times  Madrid  correspondent  telegraphs  that 
General  Concha  was  killed  the  28th  ult.  on  theCarlist 
entrenchments  at  Muro.  The  Republican  army  never- 
theless returned  to  its  former  positions  without  dis- 
order. General  Zabala  is  appointed  Concha's  prede- 
cessor. 

June  29th,  at  Stonehouse,  near  Plymouth,  a  dis- 
charged marine  named  MacDonald,  having  quarrelled 
with  Bridget  Welch,  with  whom  he  lived,  beat  her 
brains  out  with  a  bedpost  ;  he  afterwards  swallowed 
poison  and  then  cut  his  own  throat,  but  is  expected  to 
recover. 

On  the  26th  ult.  the  Princess  D'Onbril,  wife  of  the 
Russian  Ambassador  to  Germany,  accidently  fell  into 
the  Junfran  ^Lake,  near  the  garden  of  the  new  palace 
at  Potsdam.  The  Princess  was  rescued,  but  although 
animation  was  immediately  afterwards  restored,  she 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  shock. 

Miss  Richards,  who  is  called  the  champion  walker, 
2th  June  concluded,  at  Stepliton,  near  Bristol,  the 
extraordinary  feat  of  walking  one  thousand  miles  in 
one  thousand  consecutive  hours.  She  is  a  young 
girl,  and  finished  quite  fresh.  An  endeavour  was 
made  when  she  began  her  task  on  May  IS  to  obtain 
magisterial  interference,  but  this  was  unsuccessful,  on 
the  ground  that  she  was  a  free  agent,  aithongb  she 
undertook  the  task  in  order  that  her  father  might  win 
a  wager  of  £50. 


EPITAPHIAXA. 
(Specially  Contributed.) 
On  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beightoa,  who  had  been  vicar  of 
Egham  lorty-live  years  ; — 

Near  half  an  ;ige,  v.  it'n  every  gccfl  man's  praiRe, 
Amqn;;  his  flock  th'^  shephci-d  pass'd  his  days : 
The  friend,  the  cnuynrt  of  the  sick  and  poor  ; 
"Vi^ant  nevertriocked  aiilieedert  at  his  door ; 
Oft  when  hi.s  duty  cjii  d,  disease  and  pajn 
.Strove  to  confine  him,  but  they  strove  in  vair 
Al!  mo.iii  hisdcat!;,  hi.s  virtues  ions  the>  tiid, 
They  knew  not  how  they  loved  him  till  he  ditJ, 
Peculiar  bletsings  did  his  life  attend, 
Ec  haLi  liu  :oe,  and  Citimkn  -nat,  his  friend. 

At  Lincoln  Cathedral,  on  the  Rev.  William  CoLs* 

who  died  ItiOO  :— 

Reader,  IicUcld  the  pious  nattera  here 

Of  true  dcvoti  in  and  of  holy  fear  ; 

He  soiKiUt  God  s  glory  and  the  CtnircU'*  gaa<\, 

Idlt)  idol -worship  livmly  he  withstood: 

Vet  died  in  peace,  whose  body  here  doth  lie, 

In  expectation  of  eternity. 

In  an  Italian  churchyard  : — 

Here  lies  Estella,  who  transported  a  larga 
Fortune  to  heaven  in  acts  of  charity,  and 
Has  gone  tLicher  to  enjoy  it. 

An  inscription  on  a  stone,  within  a  niche  in  th* 
wall  of  the  mausoleum  in  Lord  Cobhnra's  gariien  * 
Stow  : — 

To  the  memory  of 
Sjgnor  Fido, 
An  Italian  of  good  extraction, 
V^'lio  came  into  England, 
.tTot  to  bHa  us,  like  mo -it  of  his  countrymea, 
But  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood.  ' 
He  hunted  not  aftfcr  fame, 
Yet  acijuired  it. 
Regardless  of  the  praise  of  his  friciids. 
But  most  sensible  of  their  love 
Tho'  ho  lived  amonj  the  great. 
He  neitner  learnt  nor  fiatter  d  any  vice. 
He  was  jio  bigot, 
Tho'  ae  dfiubted  of  none  of  the  Tlii;ty-nine  Artic'es ; 
And  if  to  follow  nature 
And  to  respect  the  laws  of  society 
Be  philosophy. 
He  was  a  perfect  philosopher, 
A  faithful  f lier.d. 
An  agreeable  companion, 

A  loving  husband ; 
And.  thou;;h  an  Jtal-.an, 
Was  distinguished  by  a  numerous  oifsnriag. 
All  of  wUii.'h  he  lived  to  sec  take  good  courses. 
In  his  old  age  he  r  tired 
To  the  house  of  a  c!erg>-:nan  in  the  coimtiy, 

Where  he  finished  iiis  earthly  racs. 
And  died  an  honour  and  exampio  to  the 
whole  species. 
Reader, 

This  stone  is  guiltless  of  flattery. 
For  he  to  whom  it  was  inscribed 
Was  not  a  man. 
But  a  Greyhouud. 

At  St.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury,  John  Cadman  Ues  bit- 
ried.  He  was  killed  in  an  attempt  to  fly"  from  the 
spire  (217  feet)  in  1740.  On  a  iiat  stone  near  the  dooi- 
are  the  following  lines  : — 

Let  this  small  monument  record  the  fame 
Of  Cadman,  and  to  future  times  proclaim 
How  by'u  attempt  to  fly  from  the" high  spira 
Across  the  Sabrine  stieaui  he  did  aco_r.irc 
His  fatal  end.    'Twas  not  for  want  of  "skill 
Or  courage  to  perform  the  ta.-k  ho  fell ; 
No,  no  ;  a  faulty  cord,  'oeing  d;■a^nl  too  tight, 
Hurried  als  soul  on  high  to  taice  its  Sight, 
Which  hid  the  body  here  beneath,    tiood  nighX 
Under  which  some  rhymster  wrote  : — 
Good  night,  poor  John  Cidn'an  : 
(Jou  lived  and  died  just  like  a  maM— . 

On  Thomas  Kemp,  a  woolcomber,  who  was  hur? 
for  sheepstealing  : — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Thomss  Kemp. 
Who  lived  by  wool,  but  died  by  hemp ; 
There's  nothing  would  suffice  this  elutt&a 
But,  with  the  fieece,  to  take  the  mutton. 
Had  he  but  worked  and  lived  uprightei. 
He'd  ne.'or  be  hung  for  a  shonp-'.iitc;-. 

In  Arlington,  Churchyard,  Devonshire  : — 
Here  lies  Will  Burgoin,  a  sc^uire  by  descent. 
Whoso  death  in  this  v/orld  mai.y  people  lain.::!^.  . 

The  rich  for  his  love. 

The  poor  for  his  alms. 

The  wise  for  his  knowledge, 

Tho  sick  for  his  balms. 
Grace  ho  did  love,  and  vice  control : 
Earth  hath  his  body,  and  Heaven  his  sou'.. 
The  twelth  day  of  Avgust,  Tn  the  morn.  dieiiJ^ 
16  2  x.w- 

On  Thomas  Huddlestona 

Here  lies  Thomas  Huddlestor.a.    Kea.fer,  uou  t  sniiie. 
But  reflect.  »s  tliis  tombstone  you  view, 
Th.at  Death,  wno  killed  him  in  a  very  short  whll*. 
Will  baddl4  *  -"wns  upon  you. 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 
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!!ai.>'s  LirER.T=--Wasli  and  wipe  ii,  then  cut  a  long 
\  fie  in  it,  and  stuff  with  cruipbs  of  bread,  herbs,  a  good 
dt  al  of  bacon  or  ham,  oniou,  pepper,  a  bit  of  butter 
and  an  eg'^  ;  sew  the  liver  up,  then  lard  it  or  wrap  it 
in  veal  caul  and  roast  it.  Serve  with  a  good  brown 
gravy  and  currant  jelly. 

Steaks  op  Mutiox  or  Lajib  a>"d  Cdcumbf.es.— 
Quarter  cucumbers  and  lay  them  in  a  deep  pie  dish, 
sprinkle  them  -.rlth  salt,  aud  pour  vinegar  over  them. 
Fry  the  chops  of  a  fine  brown,  and  put  them  into  a 
stewpan,  drain  the  cucumbers,  and  put  over  the  steaks  ; 
add  some  sliced  onions,  pepper,  and  salt ;  pour  hot 
water  or  weak  broth  on  thiiji  ;  stew  and  skim  all. 

Hashed  Fowl. — Ixota^-  sFashion. — Cut  three  or 
four  onions  into  slices,  mince  an  apple,  and  fry  these 
in  two  oungca  of  butter  ;  add  some  pounded  mace, 
pepper,  sait,  one  tablespoonful  of  curry-powder,  two  of 
vinegar,  and  one  of  flour,  aud  one  teaspoonful  o£ 
pounded  sugar  ;  when  the  onion  is  brovm,  put  in  one 
pint  of  gr?.vy,  which  should  be  previously  made  of  the 
bones  and  trimmings  of  the  fowl,  and  stew  for  thrse 
quarters  of  an  hour  ;  add  the  fowl  cut  into  nice-sized 
joints,  let  it  warm  through,  and,  when  quite  tender, 
serve.  The  dish  should  be  garnished  with  an  edging  of 
toiled  rice. 

Red  C''RR.\xt  Jam. — To  every  lb.  of  fruit  allow  fib. 
of  loaf  sugar.  Let  the  fruit  be  gathered  on  a  fine  day ; 
■jvaigh  it,  and  then  strip  the  currants  from  the  stalks  ; 
put  them  into  a  preserving  pan  with  sugar  in  the 
above  proportion remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Boil 
them  for  about  |  an  hour.  Put  the  jam  into  pots,  and 
when  cold  cover  with  oiled  papers  ;  over  these  put  a 
piece  of  tissue-paper  brushed  over  on  both  sides  with 
the  white  of  an  egg  ;  press  the  paper  round  the  top 
of  the  pot,  and,  when  dry,  the  covering  will  be  quite 
hard  and  air-tight.  Black  currant  jam  should  be 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  above. 

To  BoTTLB  FliESH  Fruit  WITH  SroAR. — Any  kind 
of  fruit,  to  each  quart  bottle  allow  Jib  pounded  sugar. 
Let  the  fruit  be  gathered  in  diy  weather.  Pick  it 
C'lrefully,  and  drop  it  into  clean  and  very  dry  quart 
glass  bottles,  sprinkling  over  it  the  above  proportion  of 
pounded  sugar  lo  each  quart.  Put  the  cork  in  the 
bottles,  and  place  them  in  a  copper  of  cold  water  up 
to  their  necks,  with  small  hay  wisps  round  them  to 
prevent  the  bottles  from  knocking  together.  Light 
ihe  fire  under,  bring  the  water  graiUtally  to  boil  and 
let  it  simmer  gently  until  the  fruit  in  the  bottles  is  re- 
duced nearly  one-third.  Extinguish  the  fire,  and  let 
the  bottles  rema.in  until  the  water  is  perfectly  cold  ; 
then  take  them  out,  make  the  corks  secure,  aud  cover 
them  with  melted  resin  or  sealing  wax. 

To  Pke?f.rveGr';es  Aprici^ts. — Lay  vine  or  apricot 
leaves  at  the  bottom  of  your  "pan,  then  fruit,  and  so  al- 
ternately till  full,  the  upper  layer  being  thick  with 
leaves  ,  then  fill  with  water,  and  cover  down,  that  no 
steam  may  come  out.  Set  the  pan  at  a  distance  from 
the  fire,  that  in  four  or  fivt  hours  they  may  be  soft, 
but  not  cracked.  Make  thin  syrup  of  some  of  the 
water,  and  drain  the  fruit.  When  both  are  cold,  put 
the  fiuit  into  the  pan  and  the  syrup  to  it  ;  put  the 
pan  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  fire  till  the  apricots 
green,  but  on  no  account  boil  or  crack  ;  remove  them 
rery  carefully  into  a  pan  with  the  syrup  for  two  or 
three  days  ;  then  pour  oti  as  much  of  it  as  will  be  ne- 
cessary, and  boil  with  more  siigartomake  a  rich  syrup, 
and  put  a  little  sliced  ginger  to  it.  When  cold,  and 
the  thin  ayrup  has  all  been  diaitied  from  the  fruit, 
pour  the  thick  over  it.  The  foriafr  will  serve  to 
sweeten  pies. 

JBoiLED  Costard.— Put  one  pint  of  milk  into  a 
lined  saucepan,  with  three  ounces  of  loaf  sugar  and 
the  rind  of  half  a  lemon,  aud  let  the  milk  steep  by 
the  side  of  the  fii-e  until  it  is  well  flavouied.  Bring  it 
to  the  point  of  boiling,  then  strain  it  into  a  b^.sin, 
whisk  five  eggs,  and,  when  the  milk  has  cooled  a 
little,  stir  in  th«  eggs,  and  strain  this  mixture  into  a 
jug.  Place  this  jug  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water 
over  the  fire  ;  keep  stirring  the  custard  one  way  until 
it  thickens  ;  but  on  no  account  allow  it  to  reach  the 
boiling  point,  as  it  will  instantly  curdle  and  be  full  of 
lumpi?'.  Take  it  off  the  fire,  stir  in  one  tablespoonful 
of  brandy,  and,  when  this  is  well  mixed  with  the 
custard,  pour  it  into  glasses,  which  'should  Le  rather 
inore  than  three  paits  full  ;  grate  a  little  nutmeg  over 
the  top,  and  the  dish  is  leady  for  table.  To  make 
cu.^t'ud3  look  and  eat  better,  duck  eggs  should  be 
used  when  obtainable  ;  they  add  viry  much  to  the 
flavour  ar.d  richness,  and  as  many  are  not  required 
as  of  ordinary  eggs,  four  duck  eggs  to  the  pint  of 
juilk  mfiVinj  a  delicious  custard. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


Fbuit  Houses.— PlSES.^GeTierally  at  this  season 
the  state  of  the  temperature  and  weather  combined  is 
such  as  to  render  but  little  fire-heat  necesary  in  any  of 
the  pine  structures,  excepting  under  unfavourable  ex- 
ternal conditions,  or  otherwise  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording bottom-heat  ;  it  will  be  required  for  this  oc- 
casionally, and  especially  ia  the  case  of  those  beds 
where  the  plunging  material  is  shallow,  and  the 
quantity  insuSicieut  of  itself  to  generate  any  degree  of 
warmth  by  means  of  fermentation.  Wherever  it  can 
be  conveniently  arranged,  pine  beds  should  contain 
from  2  to  3  feet  of  plunging  material  from  the  top  of 
the  pots  when  they  are  phmged.  Beds  containing  this 
quantity  to  be  preferred  to  shallow  ones,  by  reason  of 
th  .ir  being  less  liable  to  sudden  fluctuations  in  tem- 
perature, aud  also  rendering  the  roots  of  the  plants 
less  susceptible  of  injury  from  lack  of  attention  either 
in  watering  or  firing,;  and,  moreover,  they  possess  the 
advantage  under  good  management  of  affording  suffici- 
ent heat  by  fermentation  through  the  summer  months, 
which  at  this  period  dispenses  with  fire-heat  almost  en- 
tirely. L^nless  the  temperature  in  the  pine-house  falls 
below  70  deg.  at  night  apply,  no  artificial  heat  ;  the  at- 
mospheric condition  in  the  house  will  be  much  more 
invigorating  and  suitable  to  the  perfect  development 
of  both  plants  and  fruits  without  it.  Under  present 
circumstances  the  chief  points  in  management  will  be 
ventilating  and  watering.  These  matters  will  require 
careful  and  constant  attention  in  the  manner  as  before 
advised. 

Hardy  Fbcit  Garde>-. — In  this  department  at  the 
present  time  it  is  of  the  greatest  importauce  to  keep 
fruit  trees,  whether  trained  to  walls  or  otherwise,  fiee 
from'insects ;  and  during  such  an  unfavourable  season 
as  the  present  this  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  The 
foreright  and  other  necessary  shoots  upon  trained  trees 
should  now  be  removed  or  cut  back  ;  and  in  many  in- 
stances such  shoots  will  be  found  to  be  considerably 
infested"  with  aphides  and  caterpillars,  and  on  that  ac- 
count they  should  be  at  once  collected  and  burned. 
The  morello  and  cherry  trees  on  walls  will  be  found  in 
txjo  many  instances  to  be  fearfully  infested  with  the 
black-fly.  Simply  syringing  the  trees  is  of  little  use, 
aud  so  is  dipping  the  ends  of  the  infested  shoots  in 
tobacco-water,  or  any  other  poisonous  liquids,  a,s  thesj 
will  pass  at  once  from  off  their  bodies  without  wet- 
ting them,  or  having  any^effect  whatever,  unless  the 
insects  are  at  the  same  time  disturbed,  and  to  some 
extent  crushed  by  the  finyers,  which  should  be  re- 
peatedly wetted  in  strong  tobacco-water,  or  a  pretty 
strong  solution  of  Giehtyst  Compound,  And  this 
should  be  followed  in  the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  or  before  the  liquid  has  had  time  to  become 
quite  dry,  by  a  jet  of  cold  water,  propelled  by  a  power- 
ful engine,  which  will  in  a  great  measure  cleanse  the 
foliage  of  the  infested  trees  from  the  partially  cru.shed 
and  stupified  insects,  as  well  as  from  the  strong  liquid, 
which  might  otherwise  prove  injurious.  As  soon  as 
the  trees  are  well  cleaned,  the  leading  shoots  and  ne- 
cessary supply  of  young  wood  should  be  nailed,  tied, 
or  otherwise  secured  to  the  wall  ;  while  nails  or  other 
obstructious,  which  may  be  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
development  of  the  growing  fruit,  should  be  removed, 
and  the  same  should  have  a  final  thinning  out  if  found 
necessary.  This  should  be  followed  by  another 
washing  with  the  garden  engine,  which  should  be 
again  repeated  if  found  needful.  The  long-continued 
dry  weather  and  prevalence  of  east  winds  appears 
to  have  been  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  leaf-rolling  caterpillar  on  apple 
trees,  pears,  nut  bushes,  (fee,  and  for  this  careful  hand- 
i:.ioking  is  the  only  eflectual  remedy.  Whenever  cater- 
pillars ap^.^esr  on  gooseberry  and  currant  trees  dust  at 
once  with  fresh-ground  hellebore  powder,  free  from 
any  admixture  whatever,  as  this  seldom  or  never  fails 
to  effect  a  cure,  and  in  no  degree  injures  or  stains  the 
fiuit.  Raspberries  show,  an  abundant  crop,  but  are  in 
many  instances  sutiering  from  lack  of  moisture,  and 
should,  if  practicable,  be  well  watt-red,  and  afterwards 
mulched  with  manure.  Lines  and  beds  of  strawberry 
plants  should'have  been  mulched  some  time  since,  and 
will  now  require  to  be  carefully  netted  to  protect  the 
rip:ning  fruit  from  the  fierce  attacks  of  birds  of  vajious 
sorts,  which,  for  lack  of  insgct  food,  appear  to  be  in  a 
state  bordering  upon  desperation,  and  will  fearlessly 
attack  anything  in  the  shape  of  ripe  or  pirtial'y  rips 
fruit,  fi'om  a  strawberry  to  a  peacli  or  bunch  of  grapes, 
and  will,  if  not  prevented  by  netting  or  other  means, 
enter  peach-l^ouaes  and  graperies  for  this  purpose, 


FACETIAE. 


Why  is  lovs  like  a  novel  ?  Because  it  is  a  fiction 
(affection).  * 

Why  is  a  wig  like  a  lie  ?    Because  it's  a  fals;e  hood. 

Why  is  the  letter  T  hke  an  island  ?  Because  it  is  ia 
the  midst  of  water. 

^^'hy  is  love  hke  a  canal  boat  1  Because  it  is  an  in- 
ternal transport. 

Why  is  snuff  like  the  letter  S  ?  Because  it  is  the 
beginning  of  sneezing. 

Why  is  a  fool  like  a  needle  ?  Because  he  has  an  eye, 
but  no  head. 

Vv  hat  is  light  ?    A  sovereign  not  full  weight 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  good  soldier  and  a 
fashionable  young  lady  ?  One  faces  the  powder,  the 
other  powders  the  face. 

Why  is  a  madman  equal  to  two  men  ?  Because  be 
is  beside  himself. 

Why  is  the  best  baker  most  in  want  of  bread  ?  Be- 
cause he  kueeds  (needs)  the  most. 

Why  does  a  man  injure  his  stature  by  encouraging 
the  giowth  of  whiskeri"f'  Because  he  begins  to  grow 
dov/n. 

When  does  a  hen  peck  the  hardest  ?  When  she's  io 
her  nest  (earnest). 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  picnic'  and  the  Na* 
tioual  Debt  ?  One  is  fun  alive,  and  the  other  is  fun- 
ded (dead). 

Why  are  the  new  iron  ships  mostly  Spanish  ?  Be- 
cause they  are  made  of  cast  steel  (Uastille). 
What  is  the  centre  of  gravity  ?  V. 
Why  is  every  teacher  of  music  necessarily  a  good 
teacher      Because  he  is  a  sound  instructor. 

My  first  is  a  prop,  my  second's  a  prop,  my  whole  ia 
a  prop  ?  Footstool. 

I'm  found  in  loss,  bnt  not  in  gaXn — 
If  you  search  there  'twill  be  iu  vaia ; 
I'm  found  in  hour,  but  not  in  day. 
What  I  am  perhaps  you  now  can  say? 
The  letter  0. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  deer  fleeing  from 
its  pursuers  and  a  decrepit  witch  ?  One  is  a  hunted 
stag,  the  other  a  stunted  hag. 

Why  is  a  dinner  given  to  a  lunatic  like  a  crowded 
thoroughfare?    Because  it's  a  foolis  treat  (full  street). 

My  first  is  the  cause  of  my  second,  and  my  whole  is 
made  sacred  by  God  ?  Sunday. 

Why  is  a  naval  outfitter  a  great  bully  ?  Becauie  ha 
gives  cuffs  right  and  left  to  many  a  blue-jacket. 

When  is  a  soldier  a  very  charitable  person  ?  "^Then 
he  presents  arms  (alms). 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  whipped  child  and 
a  clo'jd  ?  One  roars  with  pain,  tho  other  pours  with 
rain. 

Why  is  the  letter  B  like  a  magician  ?  Becatise  it 
turns  o;>.ts  into  boats. 

V\  hat  is  the  sociable  tree  and  the  dancing  tree  ?  Pear 
tree  and  caper  tree. 

Why  is  last  mouth  like  cricket  ?  Because  it's  a-past 
time. 


A  youth  named  Kilburn  was  killed  by  lightning  near 
Dewsbury,  June  26,  the  fluid  entering  his  temple  and 
descending  to  his  foot. 

Advices  from  Athens  state  that  the  last  two  remain- 
ing members  of  Tako's  brigand  band  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

The  strike  in  the  building  trade- at  Leeds  is  ended, 
the  Association  of  Master  Builders  having  on  June  24 
conceded  the  terms  demanded  by  the  men. 

Vice-Chaucellor  Malins,  on  the  25th  June,  made  a 
consent  order  restraining  Prince  Pierre  Bonapyrte  from 
removing  two  paintings  by  Eajihael,  value  at  £5,000, 
until  paying  a  Mrs.  Turner  for  the^ood-will  of  a 
millinery  husiness  for  his  wife.  ^ 

M.  Moriu,  aged  73,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion, was  buried,  June  25,  at  Pojq,  near  St.  Germain. 
He  commiited  suicide,  being,  doubtle.ss,  insane.  Owing 
to  ill  health  he  had  been  absent  from  the  court  for 
eight  months.  He  was  ia  easy  circumstances,  and 
lived  in  a  country  house  at  Pecq  with  his  six  daugh- 
ters. The  deceased  was  one  of  the  most  learued  juris- 
con.^ults  on  the  bench.  He  was  tormented  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  persecuted.  While  working  in  the 
garden  at  early  morning  he  told  his  daughter  that  he 
was  out  of  sorts  and  would  go  for  a  walk  in  the  woods. 
He  walked  a  long  distance  and  thi-ew  him.seif  into  a 
well  at  Maisons  Lafitte,  at  the  'oottom  of  which  he 
was  picked  up  dead. 

Becker  Bros,'  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  V}<i.  per  lb.,  is  a 
combiiiaiiou  of  the  finest  kiiids  imported,  ami  contains  aUs 
that  Is  requisite  to  mirite  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Great  George'*. 
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rau  PEOTY  DESPATCH 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  > 

*»*  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  tell  flay* 
after  they  are  received,  and  sometimea,  owing  to  their 
nv\niber,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  -what,  if 
anj,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tibus  ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves rosponuible  for  MSS.  sent  for  peruGal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  we  tate  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  found  unsuitable. 

A  Home  Rultk.— The  disease  of  which  you  complain 
has  been  self-induced.  You  must  at  once  procure 
medical  advice.  The  doctoryou  mention  is  identi- 
cal with  the  porson  you  name  subsequently.  The 

other  doctor  you  name  advertises,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve in  advertising  doctors. 

Tee  White  Rose.— We  do  not  know  what  almanac 

you  allude  to  or  what  "piece"  you  mean.  You  will 

notn^nd  your  flowers  in  the  way  you  speak  of.  Try 

a  poliiade  in  which  there  is  cautharides.  Get  your 
hair  singed  at  the  ends  when  having  it  cut.  Your 
face  is  chipping  because  of  the  sun.  Do  not 
use  soap  just  now,  and  put  on   a  little  cream 

at  night.  You canget back  numbers  at  theofiiceof 

the  Dtspatcfi,  83  Middle  Abbey-street.— —Writing 
very  irregular  and  almost  illegible. 

Jacques. — The  group  of  figures  over  the  Provincial 
Bank  represents  Commerce,  Enterprise,  Industry,  &c. 

They  are  purely  allegorical.  To  remove  coins 

Steep  your  foot  in  hot  water  until  the  corn  is  soft. 
Then  scrape  away  as  much  as  you  can  readily,  and 
then  apply  a  little  caustic  or  glacial  acetic  acid.  Re- 
peat every  morning  for  a  week,  when  the  corn 
■will  be  gone.    Do  not  scrape  more  than  twice. 

A  Grammarian. — "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  peuse"  is 
French,  and  means  *'  Evil  be  to  him  that 
evil  thinks.'"    It  is  the  motto  of  the  Order  of  the 

Garter.  ".Dieu   et  mon  droit"  is  French,  and 

means   "  God  and  mygrght"  Prima  donna  is 

Italian,  and  literally  means  "  first  lady."  The  term 
is  applied  to  the  leading  lady  in  a  company  of  vo- 
calists. "  Hors  de  combat"  is  French,  and  means 

out  of  condition  to  fight — overthrown. 

A-M.Z.,  who  inquired  in  the  Despatch  of  the  20th  ult.  as 
to  the  manner  of  separating  the  fibres  of  a  leaf  so  as 
to  form  a  skeleton,  is  informed  that  he  can  attain 
his  purpose  in  the  following  manner  : — "  The  leaves 
are  to  be  put  into  an  earthen  or  glass  vessel,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  rainwater  to  be  poured  over  them. 
After  this  they  are  to  be  left  to  the  open  air  and 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  without  covering  ^he  vessel. 
^V*hen  the  water  evaporates  so  as  to  leave  the  leaves 
■dry,  more  must  be  added  in  its  place.  The  leaves 
will  by  this  moans  putrefy,  but  they  require  a  diffe- 
rent time  for  this.  Some  will  bo  fini^ed  in  a 
month  ;  others  will  require  two  months  or  longer, 
according  to  the  toughness  of  their  parenchyma. 
When  they  have  been  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  for 
some  time,  the  two  membranes  will  begin  to  sepa- 
rate, and  the  green  part  of  the  leaf  to  become  fluid; 
then  the  operation  of  cleaning  is  to  be  performed. 
The  leaf  is  to  be  put  upon  a  flat  white  earthen 
plate  and  covered  with  clear  water,  and,  being 
gently  squeezed  with  the  finger,  the  membranes 
•will  begin  to  open,  and  the  green  subafcxnce  will 
come  out  at  the  edges.  The  membranes 
must  be  carefully  taken  off  with  the  finger,  and 
great  caution  must  be  uaed  in  aejiarating  them  near 
the  middle  rib.    When  once  there  is  an  opening 


towards  this  separation,  the  whole  membrane  al- 
ways  follows  easUy  ;  whan  both  membranes  are 
taken  ^ofF,  the  skeleton  ia  finished,  and  it  has  to 
be  washed  clean  with  water,  and  then  dried  between 
the  leaves  of  a  book.  Fruits  are  divested  of  their 
pulp  and  msxle  into  skeletons  in  n  dilTcrent  manner. 
Take,  for  an  instance,  a  fine  large  pear  which  is  soft, 
and  not  tough  ;  let  it  be  neatly  pared  without 
squeezing  it,  and  without  injuring  either  the  crown 
or  the  stalk  ;  put  it  into  a  pot  of  rain-water,  co- 
vered, set  it  over  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  gently  till 
perfectly  soft,  then  take  it  out  and  lay  it  in  a  dish 
filled  with  cold  water  ;  then,  holding  it  by  the  stalk 
with  one  hand,  rub  off  as  much  of  the  pulp  as  you 
can  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  beginning  at  the 
stalk,  and  rubbing  it  regularly  towards  the  crown. 
The  fibres  are  most  tender  towards  the  extremitie.s, 
and  therefore  to  be  treated  with  great  care  there. 
When  the  pulp  has  thus  been  cleared  pretty  well 
ofT,  the  point  of  a  fine  penknife  may  be  of  use  to 
pick  away  the  pulp  sticking  to  the  core.  In  order 
to  see  how  the  operation  advances,  the  soiled  water 
must  be  thrown  away  from  time  to  time,  and  clean 
poured  on  in  its  place.  When  the  pulp  is  in  this 
manner  perfectly  separated,  the  clean  skeleton  is  to 
be  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine.  This  method  may 
be  pursued  with  the  bark  of  trees,  which  aflbrd  in- 
teresting views  of  their  constituent  fibres. 
Caution. — Do  not  visit  the  sick  when  you  are  fatigued 
or  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  or  with  the  stomach 
empty — for  in  such  conditions  you  are  liable  to  take 
the  infection.  When  the  disease  is  very  contagious 
take  the  side  of  the  patient  wliich  is  near  to  the 
window.  Do  not  enter  the  room  the  first  thing  in 
the  BBorning  ^lef  ore  it  has  been  aired  ;  and  when  you 
come  away,  take  some  food,  change  your  clothing 
immediately,  and  expose  the  latter  to  the  air  for 
some  dvQ'a.  Tobacco-smoke  ia  a  preventive  of  ma- 
laria, y  t 

Talisman.— The  procedure  is  very  simple.  Call  on  Mr. 
Edward  Webb,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  markets, 
at  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court,  William-street.  Tell  him 
your  story,  and  request  him  to  buy  some  milk  at 
your  house  from  your  man.  He  will  then  forward 
it  to  Dr.  Cameron  ;  and,  if  that  gentleman  discovers 
anything  in  the  milk,  Mr.  Webb  will  prosecute  the 

seller.-  We  cannot  recommend  you  to  persist  in 

Pitman's  system  of  shorthand  if  your  progress  in  a 
year  and  a  half  has  been  so  slight.  Try  Odell's— Hard- 
ing improved.  The  Press  is  a  very  arduous  life,  and 
a  reporter  is  worked  very  constantly.  His  salary  va- 
ries from  £100  to  £150  a  year.  In  this,  as  in  all 
things,  merit  and  industry  tell  soon  and  constantly. 

?.  L.  C- — There  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what 
per  centage  of  water  there  is  in  milk.  When  you 
have  75  gallons  of  milk  and  25  of  water,  you  have 
not  got  an  adulteration  of  25  per  cent.,  but  of  25 
per  75.    If  you  have  125  gallons  of  a  mixture,  and 

,  25  were  water  and  100  milk,  then  the  adulteration 
would  be  25  per  cent.  Cent,  per  cent,  would  be 
where  you  had  2  gallons  of  a  mixture,  one  of  water 
and  one  of  milk. 
Musician. — The  £ra  newspaper  is  published  in  Lon- 
don on  Friday.s,  and  is  to  be  had  for  3d.,  throughout 

the  United  Kingdom  on  Saturday  mornings.  Go- 

vemtsaes  are  treated  better  than  they  used  to  be.  Per- 
sons of  intelligence  and  good  feeling  treat  them  as 
ladies;  vulgar  people  who  happen  to  have  money 
usually  treat  them  as  servants  of  a  higher  order.  As 
a  rule  gentlemen  treat  governesses  with  consideration  ; 
ladies  don't.  •  On  the  other  hand  a  governess  is  very 
often  so  uncertain  of  her  position  and  so  unwilling 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  she  must  toil  for  her  living 
that  she  assumes  an  air  of  dignity  which  in  reality 
i»  only  an  air  of  impudence.    An  intelligent,  well- . 


tempered,  modest  woman,  with  a  little  comm«a 
Bense  will  always  oommand  respect  even  from  the 
harsher  members  of  her  own  sex.  Your  letter  is  s 
very  good  one,  and  your  writing  is  all  that  can  bo 

desired.  Why  not  try  to  be  a  telegraph  clerk  ?— 
the  pay  is  duuVjle  that  of  a  governess,  and  there  is 
no  pride,  sham  or  true,  to  be  talked  about. 

Sylvia  Caeew. — The  poem  you  send  is  very  poorly 
written — we  allude  to  the  handwriting.    We  prefer 

that  in  which  the  letter  is  written.  The  sewing 

machine  enables  a  woman  of  skill  to  earn  1 5s.  oi  203. 
a  week.  You  can  learn  it  from  a  teacher  in  a  few 
lessons.    There  is  no  apprenticeship  necessary. 

Amicus  wants  to  know  how  to  cure  the  "  pip"  in  st*r. 
lings.  Will  any  correspondent  kindly  help  ?  Your 
writing  is  excellent,  and  would  suit  any  office. 

Lucy. — The  best  way  to  avoid  being  sun-browned  i^ 
not  to  go  into  the  sun.  If  you  are  sun-browned, 
take  two  drachms  of  borax,  one  drachm  of  Roman 
alum,  one  drachm  of  camphor,  half  an  ounce  of  sugar" 
candy,  and  a  pound  of  ox -gall.  Mix,  and  stir  well 
for  ten  minutes  or  so,  and  repeat  this  stirring  three 
or  four  times  a  day  for  a  fortnight,  till  it  appears 
clear  and  transparent.     Strain  through  blotting. 

paper,  and  bottle  up  for  use.  For  a  new  waltj  in- 

•quire  at  Gunn's,  Grafton-street.  • 

Eustace  Hartley. — Do  not  wash  your  hair  often.  All 
washes  are  deceptive,  and  cold  water  roughens  the 

hair  very  much.  You  will  get  a  concertina  for  a 

few  shillings.  Painters  and  masons  may  earn 

equal  sums  by  their  trades  ;  but  a  mason's  is  a  much 
healthier  calling.  You  have  heard  probably  of  "  pain- 
ters' cohc," 

JuvENUS. — To  get  fat  is  easy  enough,  if  it  be  in 
your  nature  to  get  fat  ;  but  beifig  fat  and  being 
strong  are  two  very  different  things.  Eat  fatty 
matters — pastry,  rich  meat,  egg.s,  peas,  beans, 
butter,  &c.  ;  claret  is  thinning,  whiskey,  in  mode- 
ration, fattening.  To  get  strong — Avoid  all  ex- 
cesses, live  regularly,  rise  and  retire  and  eat  sya- 
matically,  take  exercises  in  the  open  air,  and  avoid 
unhealthy  stimulants. 

J.  W. — Write  to  the  secretary  of  the  Foresters' 
Society,  and  he  will  give  you  all  particulars.  Tha 
address  is  Foresters'  Society,  Dublin  District,  E|g. 
hnton's,  Britain-street. 

WiLLiAJi  T. — To  make  tracing  paper,  mis  together  by 
a  gentle  heat,  one  ounce  of  Canada  balsam,  and  a 
quarter  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine  ;  with  a  soft 
brush  spread  it  thinly  over  one  side  of  good  tissue 
paner.  It  dries  quickly,  is  very  transparent,  and  ia 
not  greasy  ;  therefore  does  not  stain  the  object  upon 
which  it  may  be  placed. 

CHARC0.4L. — Try  Wogan's  in  Upper  Sackville-street. 
Mr.  Wogan  has  published  a  6d.  Guide  to  Dublin,  in 
which  you  will  find  much  information. 

Dentist. — You  apply  areca  nut  tooth  paste  by  slightly 
wetting  the  brush  and  taking  the  paste  on.  Some 
persons  esteem  the  paste  very  highly. 

James  Penwtn. — We  know  nothing  whatever  of  the 
letters  to  which  you  refer. 

Euro  wants  to  know  how  to  clean  a  cornet  ?  Uarahal 
Concha,  shot  on  the  29th,  was  a  Sp'aniard. 

Declined  with  Thanks. — "  Beating  up  the  Ranges  ;" 
"  Storm  and  Sunshine  ;"  "  A  Sad  Fate  ;"  '•  To  the 
Moon  ; '  "  The  Latk  ;"  "  The  Teas©  of  Lota  ;" 
"  Yorfel's  Mistake." 
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A  STRANGE  WORLD. 


A  NEW  KOVED» 

SPECIALLY  WRITTEN  BT 

MISS  BRADDON, 

Author  of  "Lady  AudUy's  Secret,"  "Strangers  and 
PilyrifM,"  "Taken  at  the  Flood,"  <lic.,  ilec. 

[all  eights  EESEEVED.] 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  Manor  House  looked  much  gayei*  and  brighter 
io-day,  with  servants  passing  to  and  fro,  great  bowk 
Df  roses  oa  all  the  tables,  banks  of  flowers  in  the  win- . 
dows,  new  books  scattered  &a  the  tables,  holland 
covers  banished  to  the  limbo  of  household  stores,  and 
two  pretty  women  lending  the  charm  of  their  presence 
to  the  Bcence.  . . 

1\  ever  had  Humphrey  ClisSold  seen  husband  and 
wife  so  completely  happy,  or  more  entirely  suited  for 
er^ch  other  than  these  two  seemed.  Domestic  life  at 
Penwyn  !Manor  House  was  like  an  idyll  ;  simple,  un- 
afiected  happiness  showed  itself  in  every  look,  in  every 
word  and  tone.  There  was  just  that  amount  df 
plenteousness  and  luxury  in  all  things  which  raakep 
life  smooth  and  pleasant,  without  the  faintest  ostentai- 
tion.  A  certain  subdued  comfort  reigned  evjj-ywhere 
and  'Churchill  in  no  wise  fell  into  the  common  erroi-s 
of  men  who  have  suffered  a  sudden  elevation  to 
wealth.  He  neither  "  talked  rich"  nor  told  his  friends 
with  a  deprecating  shrug  of  his  shoulders  that  he  had 
just  enough  for  bread  and  chesse.  lu  a  word,  he  took 
things  easily. 

As  a  husband  he  was.  in  Viola's  words,  "  simply  per- 
fect." It  was  impossible  to  imagine  devotedness  more 
thorough  j'et  leas  obtrusive.  His-  face  never  turned 
towards  his  wife  without  brightening  like  a  landscape 
ill  a  sudden  gleam  of  sunlight.  There  was  nothing 
that  could  be  condemned  as  "  spooning"  between  these 
married  lovers,  yet  no  one  would  fail  to  understand 
that  they  were  all  the  ^orld  to  each  other. 

Viola  had  long  since  altered  hier  mind  about  Mr. 
Penwyn.  From  thinkjng  him  not  "  quite  nice,"^  she 
bkid  groy.n  to  consider  hiin  adoi'able.  To  her  he  had 
been  all  generosity  and  kindness,  treating  her  in  every 
way  as  if  she  had  been  his  own  sister,  and  a  sister  well 
beloved.  She  had  the  prettiest  possible  suite  of  rooms 
at  Penwyn,  a  horse  of  Churchill's  own  choosing,  her 
own  piano,  her  own  maid,  and  more  pocket  money  than 
she  had  ever  had  in  her  life  before.  •> 

"  It  comes  rather  hard  upon  Churchill  to  have  two 
people  to  provide  for  instead  of  one,"  Viola  remarked 
to  her  sister  ;  "  but  he  is  so  divinely  good  about  it." 
(she  was  a  young  lady  who  delighted  in  strong  adverbs) 
'■  that  I  hardly  realise  what  a  sponge  Tarn." 

.And  then  came  sisterly  embraoings  and  protestations. 
Thus  the  Penwyn  Manor  people  were  altogether  the 
l'.;ippie.?t  of  fitmiiies. 

Humphrey  Clissold  thoroiighly  enjoyed  Ijis  day  at 
Pcuwyn.  After  hincheon  they  all  rambled  about  the 
grounds,  Churchill  and  his  wife  always  side  by  side^ 
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SO  that  Hiimiihrey  had  the  pretty  Miss  Bellingham 
for  his  companion. 

"  It  might  be  dangerous  fur  another  man,"  he  said 
to  himself  ;  "  but  I've  had  my  lesson.  No  more  fair, 
soft  beauties  for  me.  If  ever  I  suffer  myself  to  fall  in 
love  again  it  will  be  with  a  girl  who  looks  as  if  she 
could  knock  me  Aoyin  if  I  offended  her.  A  girl  with 
as  much  character  in  her  face  as  that  actress  poor  James 
was  so  fond  of.  Of  the  two  I  think  I  would  rather 
have  Clytemnestra  than  Helen.  I  dare  say  Meuelaus 
bjlieved  his  wife  a  pattern  of  innocence  and  purity  till 
he  woke  one  morning  and  found  she  had  levanted  with 
Paris." 

Thus,  secure  from  the  influence  of  her  attractions, 
Mr.  Clissold  made  himself  much  at  home  with  Miss 
Bellingham.  She  showed  him  all  the  beauties  of  Pen- 
wyn— spots  where  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  looked 
biighttst  through  a  break  in  the  pine  groves — hollows 
where  the  ferns  grew  deepest  and  greenest,  and  proved 
a'very  different  guide  from  Elspeth. 

"  I  have  been  through  the  gr.junda .  before^^]/-  saii 
Humphrey  ;  "  but  ny^  compaaion  wa 
to  enhance  the  beauties  of  nature  by'l 
society." 

"  Who  was  that  ?''-. 

"  The  gi-anddaughtar  oJ  the  woman  at  the  lodge. 
Eather  curious  peop.le,  are  they  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  often  wondered  hoWj|py  brother-in- 
law  came  to  pick  them  up,  for  they  are,  not  natives  of 
the  soil,  as  almost  everyone  else  is  at  Penwyn.  But 
Churchill  says  thei  old  woman  is  a  very  e^imable  per- 
son, well  worthy  of  her  post,  so  one  gan  say  no  more 
about  it." 

When  Humphrey  wanted  to  take  leSve,  his  new 
fi-iends  insisted  that  he  should  stay  t<J  dinner,^  Mr. 
Penwyn  offering  to  .send  him  home  in  a  dogcart.  This 
favifur,  however,  the  sturdy  pedestrian  steadfastly  de- 
clined. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  a  night  walk  across  the  hills," 
he  said,  "  and  am  getting  as  familiar  with  the  country 
about  here  as  if  J  were  manner  born."  .  • 

So  he  stayed  to  dinner,  and  assis|««l  at  Mrs.  Pen- 
wyn's  kettledrum,  which  was  held  in  the  old  squire's 
yew  tree  bower  on  the  bowling  green,, -fin  arbour  made 
of  dense  walls  of  evergreen,  cool  in  summer,  and  com- 
foi-tably  sheltered  in  ^inter. 

Here  they  drank  tea,  lazily  enjoy^g  the  freshening 
breeze  from  the  great  wide  sea,  the  /jea  wliich  counts 
so  m£'ny  argosies  for  her  spoil — the  mighty  Atlantic. 
Here  they  talked  of  iiteratui  e  an^  the  world,  and 
rapidly  progressed  iii  friendhnesa.  ..^^i^t  not  one  word 
was  said  of  James,  Penwyn  vrho,  .'  ave^^.that  shot  fired 
from  behind  a  hedge,  would  have^'ibeen  master  of 
grovuids  and  bower,  manor  and  all  thereto  belonging. 
That  was  a  thought  which  flashed  J^j^  e  than  once  across 
Humphrey's  mind. 

"  How  happy  these  people  seem  in  the  possession  of 
a  dead  man's  goods,"  he  thought,  "how  placidly  they 
enjoy  his  belongings  ;  how  coolly  they  accept  fate's 
.awlul  decree  !  Only  human  natui-e  I  .suppo.ie." 

"  Les  morts  durent  bien  peu,  laissons  les  sous  la 
pierre." 

Humphrey  stayed  till  ten  o'clock,  and  left  charmed 
with  host  and  bo.stess. 

Churchill  Penwyn  had  been  at  his  best  all  day,  a 


man  whose  talk  was  worth  hearing,  and  whose  opi- 
nions were  not  feeble  echoes  of  Saturday's  literary 
journals.  After  dinner  they  had  had  music,  as  well  as 
conversation,  and  Madge  played  some  of  Mozart's 
finest  sacred  music,  choice  bits,  culled  from  the 
Masses. 

"  How  long  do  you  stay  in  Cornwall  ?"  was  the  ques- 
tion at  parting. 

"About  a  week  longer  at  Borcel  End,  I  suppose. 
But  I  am  my  own  master  as  to  time.  I  have  no  legi- 
timate profession — for  i  believe  literature  hardly  counts 
under  that  hsr^d — and  am  therefore  something  of  a 
Bohemian — not  in  a  bad  sense,  Miss  Bellingham  ;  so 
please  don't  look  alarmed." 

"  Why  not  come  to  us  instead  of  staying  at  Borcel 
End  ?"  asked  Churchill. 

"You  are  too  good,.  But  I  could  hardly  do  that. 
When  I  offered  myself  to' Mrs.  Trevanard  as  a  lodger! 
said  I  should  staj'  for  a  wcel^-  of.tjvo,  and  she  is  just 
the  kind  of  woman  to  feel  wounded  if  I  left  ,her-«bj  - 
rJifttljv_-Aa44hen'^lfSffta'ilnd  Tare' great  friends.  He 
is  really  one  of  the  beat  fellows  I  e\er  met,  except;-^ 
excejiftlie 'friend  I  lost,"  quickly  and  hu.skily,  feeling 
that  any'  allusion  of  that  kipd  was  ill-judged  hare. 

"Well,  you  miaat  do.  juet- as  you  please  about  it, 
but  give  us  as  much  of  your' company  as  you  can. '  We 
shall  have  a  dinne  r  nest  week,  I  believe." 

"  Haturday,"  said  Madge. 

"  You  will  come  to  then,  of  cour.se.  And  as  oftes 
in  the  meanwhile  as  you  can." 

"  Thanks.  The  diuner  par  ty  is  out  of  the  .  question. 
I  tra-vel  with  a  knapsfljclfy  and  am  tlir^e  hundred  miles 
from  my  drer-s  suit.  '  Bufif  you  will  allo<vme  to  drop 
in  now  and  then  between  this  and  Saturday  I  shall  ba 
delighted." 

The  advent  of  the  Manor  House  family  made  life 
all  the  more  pleasant  to  Mr.  Cli.ssold  at  Borcel  End. 
It  imparted  variety  to  his  exiitenoe,  and  the  homely 
comfort  of  the  farmhouse  was  agreeably  contrasted, 
by  the  refinement  of'  Mr.  P.euwyn's'  surroundings. 
He  dined  at  Pen-wyn  during  the  week,  and,  as  'he 
became  more  familiar  with  the  interior  of  Churchill's 
home,  only  saw  fresh  proofs  of  its  perfect  happiness. 
Here  were  a  man  and  woman  who  made  the  most  and 
the  best  of  '^^alth  and  position,  and  shed  an  atmo- 
sphere of  contentment  around  them. 

Y'ith  Martin  for  his  Companion,  Humphrey  saw  all 
that  was  worth  seeirig  within  reach  of  Borcel  End. 
They  diove  to  Seacomb,  tlie  nearest  market  town, 
and  explored  the  church  there,  which  was  old  and 
foil  of  intei'est.  Here,  in  looking  over  the  register 
for  some  name  of  world-wide ,  renown,  Humphrey 
stumbled  upon  an  entry  tliat  aroused  his  curiosity. 

It  was  in  the  register  of  bapti'ms  : 
Emily  Jane,  daughter  of  Matthew  Elgood,  come- 
dian, and  Jane  Elgood,  his  wife."    The  date  was  jtiat 
eighteen  years  ago. 

"  Matthew  Elgood!  That  girl's  father  was  Matthew," 
thought  Humphrey.  "  Can  it  be  the  same  man,  I  won- 
der. Yes,  Matthew  Elgood,  comedian — there  would 
hardly  be  two  men  of  the  same  uame  and  calling.  His 
daug'nter  must  be  the  age  of  the  child  baptized  here,  j 
for  I  remember  James  telling  me  that  she  was  just 
seventeen." 

The  infant  was  certainly  recorded  in  the  register  as 
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Emily  Jane,  and  tlie  young  actress's  name  was  Justina. 

But  Mr.  UDlissold  coucladed  tliat  this  was  merely  a 
fictitious  appellation,  chosen  for  euphony.  He  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  child  entered  in  these  yellow 
pages  and  the  girl  he  had  seen  weeping  for  his  friend's 
untimely  death  were  one  and  the  same.  Strange  that 
the  sweetheart  of  James  Penwyn's  choice  had  been 
born  so  near  the  cradle  df  his  own  race.  It  was  as  it 
there  had  been  some  subtle  sympathy  between  these 
children  of  the  same  soil,  and  their  hearts  held  forth 
to  each  other  spontaneously. 

"  Is  there  a  theatre  at  Seacomb?"  asked  Humphrey, 
wondering  how  that  quiet  old  town  could  have  afforded 
a  field  for  Mr.  Elgood's  talents. 

"  Not  now,"  replied  Martin  ;  "  there  used  to  be 
some  years  ago.  The  building  exists  still,  but  it  has 
been  converted  into  a  Wesleyan  chapeL  It  answers 
better  than  the  theatre  did,  I  believe." 

The  week  came  to  an  end.  Humphrey  Clissold  at- 
tended a  second  service  at  Penwyn  church,  and  paid 
a  farewell  visit  to  the  Manor  House  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. This  time  he  refused  Mr.  Penwyn's  hearty  in- 
vitation to  dinner,  and  wished  his  new  friends  good- 
e  shortly  after  luncheon  with  cordial  expressions  of 
friendship  on  both  sides. 

He  walked  across  the  hills,  ruminating  upon  all  that 
had  happened  since  he  first  followed  that  track,  with 
Elspeth  for  his  guide.  He  had  made  acquaintance 
■with  the  interior  of  two  families  since  then,  in  both  of 
which  he  felt  considerable  interest. 

"  Churchill  Penwyn  must  be  a  thoroughly  good  fel- 
low," he  said  to  himself,  or  he  would  never  have  'oe- 
.haved  so  well  as  he  has  to  me.  It  would  have  been  so 
natural  for  him  to  be  prejudiced  against  me  by  that 
'■.business  at  Eborsham.  But  he  has  not  only  done  me 
•the  justice  to  disbelieve  the  accusation  from  the  very 
;  first  :  he  has  taken  pains  to  let  me  see  I  am  in  no  way 
;  damaged  in  his  opinion  by  the  suspicion  that  was  at- 
tached to  me." 

Humphrey  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Borcel 
End  next  day.  He  had  thoroughly  explored  the 
neighbourhood,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  tranquil 
pastoral  life  at  the  farm-house,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
for  delaying  bis  departure  to  fresher  scenes.  Mrs. 
Trevanard  had  heard  of  his  resolution  with  indiffer- 
ence, her  husband  with  civil  regret,  Martin  with  actual 
sorrow. 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  get  on  when  you  are 
gone,"  he  said,  "  It  has  been  so  nice  to  have  some  one 
■to  talk  to  whose  ideas  rise  above  thrashing  machines 
and  surface  drainage.  Father's  a  good  old  soul,  but 
he  and  I  have  precious  little  to  say  to  each  other. 
Now,  with  you,  the  longest  day  seems  short.  I  think 
you've  taught  me  moie  since  we've  been  together  than 
all  I  learnt  at  Helstone." 

"  No,  Martin  ;  I  haven't  taught  you  anything  ;  I've 
only  stirred  up  the  old  knowledge  that  was  in  you, 
hidden  like  stagnant  water  under  a  mass  of  duckweed," 
answered  Humphrey.  "  But  we  are  not  going  to  bid 
each  other  good-bye  for  ever.  I  shall  come  down  to 
Borcel  End  again,  you  may  be  very  sure,  if  your 
people  wUl  let  me  ;  and  whenever  you  come  to  Loudon 
you  must  come  and  take  up  your  quarters  with  me.  and 
I'll  show  you  some  of  the  pleasantest  part  of  E??idon 
life."  - 

Humphrey  Clissold  really  regretted  parting  from 
the  young  man,  who  had  been  the  brightest  and  most 
light-hearted  of  companions,  and  he  regretted  leaving 
Borcel  End  without  knowing  a  little  more  of  Muriel 
Trevanard's  history. 

He  had  thought  a.  good  deal  of  this  family  secret 
during  the  past  week,  though,  in  all  his  wanderings 
about  the  old  neglected  garden,  or  down  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  hazel  by  the  pond — and  he  had  smoked  many 
a  cigar  there  in  the  interval — he  had  never  again  en- 
countered Muriel.  He  had  no  reason  to  suppose  there 
■was  any  undue  restraint  placed  upon  her  movements, 
or  that  she  was  unkindly  treated  by  anyone.  Yet  the 
thought  that  she  was  there,  a  part  of  the  family  yet 
dividsd  from  it— banished  fromt  he  home  circle,  yet  so 
near — cut  ofi'from  all  the  simple  pleasuresof  her  f ather  s 
hearth— haunted  him  at  all  times.  He  was  thinking 
of  her  this  afternoon  during  his  lonely  walk  across  the 
hills.  She  was  more  in  his  thoughts  than  the  people 
he  had  left. 

It  was  past  six  o'clock  when  he  entered  the  old  hall 
at  Bofcel  End,  and  he  was  struck  at  once  by  the 
quietude  of  the  place.  The  corner  where  old  Mrs.  Tre- 
vanard was  wont  to  sit  was  empty  this  evening.  The 
hearth  was  newly  swept,  as  it  always  seemed  to  be, 
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and  the  fire,  not  unacceptable  on  this  dull  grey  after- 
noon, burned  bright  and  red.  The  table  was  laid  with 
a  composite  kind  of  meal — on  one  side  a  small  tea  tray, 
on  the  other  the  ponderous  Sunday  surloin  and  a 
tempting  salad,  a  meal  prepared  for  himself,  Hum- 
phrey felt  sure.  The  maid  servant  entered  from  the 
adjoining  kitchen,  at  the  sound  of  his  footsteps. 
.  "  Oh,  if  you  please,  sir,  they're  all  gone  to  tea  at 
Limestone  Farm.  Mr.  Spurcombe,  at  Limestone,  is 
an  old  friend  of  master's.  And  missus  said  if  you 
should  happen  to  come  home  before  they  did,  would 
you  please  to  make  yourself  comfortable,  and  I  was  to 
lay  tea  for  you." 

"  Your  mistress  hardly  expected  me,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  she  did,  sir.  She  said  she  thought 
you'd  dine  up  at  Penwyn,  most  likely." 

Humphrey  was  not  long  about  his  evening  meal. 
Perhaps  he  made  shorter  work  of  it  than  he  might 
have  done  otherwise,  perceiving  that  the  maid  was 
longing  for  the  moment  when  she  might  clear  the  table, 
and  slip  away  .by  the  back  door  to  her  Sunday  evening 
tryst.  Maid-servants  at  Borcel  were  kept  very  close, 
and  were  almost  always  under  the  eye  of  their  mistress, 
yet  as  a  rule  the  Borcel  End  domestic  always  had  her 
"  young  man."  Humphrey  heard  the  back  door  shut 
stealthily,  and  felt  very  sure  that  the  kitchen  was  de- 
serted. He  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  the  hearth, 
lighted  a  cigar,  andabaudoned  himself  to  idle  thought. 
(To  be  Continued) 


THE  COMMUNISTS  IN  NEW  CALEDONIA. 

An  interesting  narrative,  in  English,  by  two  con- 
spicuous members  of  the  Paris  Commune  who 
succeeded  in  escaping  with  M.  Rochefort  from  New 
Caledonia  has  been  forwarded,  to  the  Times  for  publi- 
cation, and  occupies  nearly  six  closely  printed  columns 
of  Saturday's  issue  of  that  journal.  In  a  word,  the 
quondafa  prisoners  write  of  their  place  of  captivity  as 
"  a  hell."  They  were,  they  say,  among  four  thousand 
men  transported  to  thepenalsettlement  out  of  the  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  revolutionaries  who  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Versailles  troops  after  theCom  mune  had  been 
crushed  in  the  end  of  May,  1871.  We  are  told  that 
the  "  persecution"  of  the  prisoners  commenced  imme- 
diately after  their  sentence  had  been  passed.  In  Fort 
Boyard,  where  they  waited  for  nearly  a  year  the 
vessel  whieh  was  to  convey  them  to  New  Caledonia, 
they  were  obliged  to  do  without  spoons,  forks,  or  knives, 
until,  living  upon  biscuit  alone,  and  rejecting  the  bacon 
which  completed  their  rations,  they  forced  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  them  separate  basins  and  spoons.  Itwasan 
instance  of  a  singular  form  of  pressure  proving  emi- 
nently successful.  They  were  three  months  in  this 
fortress  without  a  bed.  But,  hard  as  vyas  the  lot  of 
the  detenus  in  Fort  Boyard,  it  seems  they  were  privi- 
leged compared  to  their  fellow-convicts  in  Chateau 
d'Obercn,  where  another  batch  awaited  transportation. 
Here  the  prisoners  "  were  shaved  and  cropped  on 
their  arrival,"  pent  up  in  damp  cellars  amidst  an 
army  of  rats,  "  with  which  they  had  to  contend  for 
their  miserable  allowance,"  thrown  into  dungeons,  and 
put  in  chains  under  the  merest  pretexts.  In  the 
spring  of  1872  it  seems  that  the  prisoners  under  sen- 
tence were  invited  to  sign  a  petition  for  mercy,  but, 
"  to  their  eternal  honour,"  a  very  small  number  of 
them  only  had  the  weakness  tobow  in  face  of  superior 
force.  AH  who  refused  to  sign  were  immediately 
ordered  to  be  sent  away.  We  are  told  that 
never  did  Tiberius  or  Caligula  show  less  feehug  than 
did  the  Versailles  Commission.  But  we  learn  at  the 
same  time  that  the  invitation  to  sign  a  petition  was  not 
the  only  opening  held  out  by  the  clemency  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  men  who  had  so  grievously  outraged 
all  laws.  There  was  a  medical  inspection  of  the  pri- 
soners before  embarking.  This  is  called  a  sinister  co- 
medy. The  convicts  v/ere  conducted  before  a  com- 
mission of  marine  surgeons,  and  asked  one  by  one  if 
they  had  any  reason  for  exemption  to  advance.  On 
receiving  a  negative  reply,  the  president  of  the  commis- 
sion pronounced  the  words,  "  Bon  pour  It  depart"  (fit 
to  be  sent  off),  and  passed  to  the  next.  According  to 
the  statement  in  the  Times,  the  deportes,  or  banished 
ones,  were  made  to  suffer  torments  during  their  transit 
on  board  ship.  They  were  crushed  together  at  night  in  a 
vitiatedatmosphere;  during  the  day  they  had  their  feet 
nearly  always  in  water  ;  they  had  no  wine  or  brandy; 
and  the  captain — in  the  personal  cases  recorded—  is  al- 
leged to  have  been  cruel  and  capricious.    Strange  as  it 


may  appear,  however,  the  mortality  among  the  pro- 
Krits  was  not  abnormal.    They  were  sust;-.iued  by 
hops,  it  seems.    The  place  of  their  exile  had  beeu 
painted  to  them  as  a  rich  and  splendid  country,  where 
exertion  was  certain  to  reap  ease  and  weoith.    But  on 
entering  the  harbour  of  Noumea    they  perceived, 
through  the  gratings  of  their  portholes,  only  "  a  yel- 
lowish steep  countrj'."   The  Peninsula  Duces,  assignee 
to  the  Communists  sentenced  to  be  "  banished  -withic 
a  fortress,"  is  an  arid  strip  of  barren,  burned  land,  2,50( 
acres  in  extent.    Here  %W proscrits  were  distributed  ii 
ave  or  six  camp.?.    Their  daily  victuals  consisted  of  ar 
allowance  (not  specified)  of  "  damaged  meat  or  rani 
bacon,"  of  meal  or  biscuits,  of  haricot  beans  and  coffee. 
Complaints  are  made  of  the  style  of  dwelling,  of  the 
accommodation,  of  the  space  and  quality  of  "la  nd  al- 
lowed for  tillage  to  each  prisoner.    But,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  necessai-y  prohibitions,  the  transported  were 
at  liberty  in  the  territory  assigned  to  them  ;  they 
"  could  enjoy  their  time  as  they  chose  :   they  were 
not  forced  to  any  kind  of  work,  and  had  only  to' report 
themselves  every  morning  to  the  roll-call  of  the  divi- 
sion to  which  they  belonged.    The  majority  of  the 
prisoners  were  engineers,  smiths,  cabinetmakers,  car- 
penters, masons,  goldsmiths,  printers,  &c. — of  the  most 
intelligent  classes  in  Paris — but  no  proper  work  was 
provided  for  them.    Such  occupation  as  they  got 
brought  them  only  a   shilling  a  day.    Among  the 
deportes  on  the  Peninsula  Ducos  were  eighteen  wsmen, 
petroleuses,  who  accepted  their  sentences   "  ■with  a 
smile  on  their  lips  and  defiance  in  their  eyes,"  and  who, 
hearing  that  they  were  to  be  sentout  in  company  with  a 
gang  of  liberated  convicts,  "  unanimously  threatened  to 
take  away  their  own  lives  if  such  an  indignity  were 
put  upon  them."    These  female  Reds  had  a  hut  to 
themselves.    We  are  told  that  the  hardest  thing  to 
endure  in  the  banishment  of  New  Caledonia  was  "its 
void  and  passive  existence,"  and  "its  absolute  want  of 
power."    The  Isle  of  Pines,  where  the  Communists 
sentenced  to  simple  banishment  were  located,  is  situate 
some  thirty  miles  from  New  Caledonia,  and  seems,  on 
the  showing  of  the  Times'  correspondents,  to  be  a 
charming  spot,  all  woods  and  verdure.    Catholic  mis- 
sions are  established  here,  and  these  are  abused  in 
characteristically  venomous  fashion.    The  prisoners 
were  transferred  from  the  Peninsula  Ducos  to  the  Isle 
of  Pines,  but  were  disappointed  in  their  expectations 
that  the  change  would  better  their  condition.  What- 
ever ills  they  were  forced  to  endure  in  the  one  were 
continued  in  the  other.    Food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
are  all  bad,  allinsufiicient,  it  is  stated.  Of  2,7 00 proscrits 
only  600  can  get  remunerative  work  ;  2,200  others 
are  "  condemned  by  the  want  of  occupation  to  isso- 
lation,  to  privation,  to  the  most  frightful  misery." 
The  whole  narrative  is  in  one  particular  point  of  con- 
trast highly  suggestive.    These  Communist  prisoners 
had  risen  in  a  horrible  revolution  ;  had  murdered  de- 
fenceless captives  in  cold  blood  ;  had  tried  to  bum 
the  capital  of  their  country  ;  had  done  their  best  to 
ruin  France,  and  to  overthrow  the  future  of  religion 
and  society.     They  werej  taken  red-handed,  and  de- 
ported to  a  distant  banishment,  v.'here,  however,  they 
were  free  to  move  about  and  fi-ee  to  do  as  they  pleased. 
The  sum  of  their  punishment  is  that  they  complain 
chiefly  of  its  monotony,  its  inactivity,  and  its  "  want 
of  power."    This  sentimental  grievance  pervades  the 
narrative  much  more  than  the  representations  about 
want  of  food  and  clothing  and  shelter.    The  letter  in 
the  Times  may  excite  some.jBritish  sympathy.  But 
it  would  be '  well  to  remember  that  there  are  at  this 
moment  pining  in  a  far  more  painful,  more  rigorous, 
and  more  hopeless  capti-vity  in  English  pirisons  men 
whose  offences  were,  compared  to  those  of  the  criminals 
of  New  Caledonia  and  the  Isle  of  Pines,  of  a  character 
entirely  venial  andXrifiing.    The  unhappy  Irishmen 
whose  rash  patriotic  enthusiasm  put  them  at  the 
mercy  of  British  law  have  fared  far  worse  for  a  blood- 
less error,  which  many  loyal  men  hold  not  to  have 
been  utterly  ■without  excuse,  than  the  assassins,  the 
patricides,  the  insuUeuses,  and  the  petroltuses  of  the 
Commune. 


BRE.\KFAST.— EPPS'SCOCOA.— GRATEFrLANTDCOMFORTI.'VG 

— "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  Eutritiou,  and  by  a, 
careful  application  of  the  fine  propertie3?of  well-selected 
cocua,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  fiavouved  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  hca>-y 
doctors'  bills." — Civil  Seri;ice  Gazette.  Made  simply  with 
BoOins  Water  or  Milk.  Sold  by  Grocers  in  packets  only, 
labelled—"  James  Epps  asD  Co.,  Homo-opathic  Chemists 
■i-*,  Throadueedle-street,  and  170  Piccadilly ;  Works,  Euston- 
road.  London. 

llAMFACTfRE  OF  CocoA. — "We  vnil  now  give  an  account 
of  the  process  aJopted  by  Messrs.  .Tames  Epps  and  Co.,nIanu. 
fact^jrers  of* dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  iu  the  Eustou- 
road,  Londoc.  "—See  Article  in  CasneH's  Houeehcld  Guide. 
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FRED.'S  FUNERALS. 

"Yes,  auntie,  you  must  excuse  me." 

"  But  Fred.  " 

"  There  are  no  buts  about  it;  my  dear  little  ■woman. 
I  cannot  and  will  not  be  taken  down  to  the  drawing- 
room  to-night." 

"  Then  I  shall  certainly  be  compelled  to  excuse  you," 
I  replied,  striving  hard  to  keep  back  the  tears  which 
some  way  would  fiU.  my  eyes  every  time  I  attempted 
to  reason  with  the  noble  fellow  lying  so  helpless  be- 
fore me. 

Months  before  the  opening  of  this  story,  Fred.  Tra- 
verse, in  attempting  to  ascend  a  scaffolding  raised 
upon  a  building  of  which  he  was  the  architect,  was 
precipitated  to  the  pavement,  striking  squarely  upon 
his  feet.  The  effect  was  partial  paralysis  of  the  lower 
limbs.  Everything  that  medical  skill  could  suggest 
■was  promptly  attended  td,  but  with  very  little  success, 
and  the  poor  fellow  had  about  decided  that  he  must 
remain  a  helpless  cripple  the  rest  of  his  life.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  day  he  gave  up.  Every  member  of 
the  family  was  requested  to  keep  out  of  his  room  until 
he  signified  his  desire  to  be  visited. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  j^-ening  I  was  summoned 
to  Fred. 's  apartment. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  taking  his  outstretched  hand,  "what 
is  it  V 

"  Oh,  nothing,  auntie  ;  only  I  have  had  a  funeral; 
and  the  strangest  part  of  all  is,  I  was  chief  mourner. 
From  this  out  there  wUl  be  no  more  snivelling  over  the 
inevitable. 

Since  my  nephew's  accident,  I  had  not  held  my 
usual  Wednesday  evening  receptions  ;  but  he  was  now 
BO  far  recovered  that  I  thought  it  best  to  begin  again. 
All  my  attempt,  to  have  him  make  one  of  the  party 
were  useless.  He  saw  that  I  was  grieved,  and  said, 
while  a  bitter  smile  played  round  his  handsome 
mouth  : 

'■  It  would  be  a  pretty  sight,  now,  wouldn't  it,  to 
see  me,  a  great  strapping  fellow,  sis  feet  in  my  stock- 
ings, toted  down  into  the  parlour." 

"But,  Fred.,  Ben.  can  take  you  down  before  any 
one  comes.  And  all  my  friends  know  that  I  never  en- 
tertain company  after  eleven  ;  so  you  will  not  become 
t>ed  of  sitting." 

There  was  the  least  perceptible  quiver  about  the 
finely  chiselled  mouth,  as  he  replied  : 

"  5ly  dear,  precicas  little  auntie,  don't  you  see  that 
I  am  not  yet  able  to  conquer  the  mortification  this 
helplessness  entails  upon  me  1  I  shall  be  obliged  to  have 
another  funeral.  Then,  perhaps,  I  can  become  all  you 
would  have  me.  I  shall  lie  on  the  sofa  in  the  library," 
he  adde(|B>"  You  can  leave  the  doors  open,  so  that 
the  strains  of  music  will  float  up  to  me  ;  and  I  shall 
enjoy  myself  quite  as  much  as  if  one  of  the  crowd. 
If  you  were  not  my  aunt,  I  should  fall  in  love  with 
you  to-niizht,"  as  I  leaaed  over  and  kissed  him  before 
going  down. 

How  glad  I  was  that  he  had  so  far  escaped  the  con- 
tagion of  real  love  ;  for  well  I  knew  that,  with  his  ex- 
tremely positive  temperament,  he  would  consiued  it 
his  first  duty  to  free  the  woman  of  his  choice  as  expe- 
ditiou.'ly  as  posaiblo,  and  that  would  be  the  most  heart- 
rending thing  of  all. 

I  don't  know  why  I  was  unable  to  keep  my  thoughts 
with  the  company  assembled  ;  but  they  would  stray 
upstairs,  and  several  times  I  caught  my?elf  whi-spering 
*'  Poor  Fred.,  poor  Fred.  !"  More  than  one  inquiry  was 
made  for  him,  for  he  was  a  favourite  with  us  all,  but 
to  no  one  did  I  say,  "  Go  upstairs."  I  knew  he  did 
not  wish  it. 

The  vocalist  and  bello  of  the  evening  was  a  ?aiss 
GrifiSu,  an  intimate  friend  of  one  of  my  bairdicg- 
Bchool  cousins,  but  a  stranger  to  me.  She  sang  eiqui- 
sitelv,  played  with  a  skill  truly  professional,  conversed 
inteiiigently  and  intelligibly  ;  and  these  latter  accom- 
plishments were  so  rare  among_young  ladies  generally 
that  I  found  myself  quite  attracted  to  her.  Some  one 
volunteered  to  play  a  waltz,  and,  as  the  young  folks 
fleviT  round  to  the  fascinating  strains  of  Strauss,  I  ran 
upstairs  to  see  how  Fred,  was  enjoying  him:;elf.  The 
gas  was  turned  quite  low,  but  the  grate  sent  out  a 
cheerful  light,  which  iiluminated  the  centre  of  the 
ro:)i;i,  leaving  the  sides  and  corners  in  deep  shadow. 

What  a  sight  met;  my  eyes  ! 

Miss  Griflin,  supposing  herself  the  sole  occupant  of 
the  room,  had  taken  a  seat  upoa  the  carpet  in  front  of 


the  fire,  and  there,  her  quaiijt  little  head  cocked  on  one 
side,  canary  fashion,  she  sat  muttering  softly  to  her- 
self. 

I  stopped  and  listened  ;  I  couldn't  help  it  to  save 
my  life. 

"  Why,  isn't  this  jolly  ?  This  seems  homely.  I 
don't  believe  I  like  parties.  Oh  !  I  forgot  ;  my  boot 
hurt  me.  That's  my  excuse  for  running  away  from 
that  horrid  waltz.  I  wonder  who.t  dreadful  creature 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  waltzing  ?  If  I  had  my 
way  he  should  hop  through  all  ages,  and  on  one  foot 
at  that.  Heigho  I  a  fire  ;  hov/  cheerful.  Our  library 
used  to  be  something  like  this  before  papa  died.  Oh, 
dear  !  There  isn't  a  bit  of  fun  in  the  world  unless  one 
has  somebody  to  love  one  !"  and  the  first  I  knew  the 
little  creature  creature  was  sobbing.  Now  that  was 
too  bad.  What  could  I  do  ?  Nothing  evidently. 
What  would  Fred,  do  ?  Keep  very  quiet,  and  allow 
her  tojdepart  in  total  [ignorance  of  his  presence.  But 
that  this  little  episode  would  leave  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression,  I,  who  knew  Fred,  so  thoroughly,  perfect!}' 
realised. 

"  How  much  pleasanter  to  spend  an  evening  here 
than  with  all  those  stupid  folks  down  stairs  ':"  and 
the  little  one  arose  from  her  low  seat,  and  began  a 
survey  of  the  apartment.  I  knew  it  was  all  up  then. 
In  a  second  more,  a  smothered  shriek,  a  quick  "  I  beg 
pardon,  sir;  I  thought  I  was  alone  1"  was  wafted  to 
my  ears. 

"  You  are  perfectly  excusable,  my  de&r  young  lady  ?" 
Fred,  evideptly  intended  to  play  the  paternal  co?i 
amore. 

'■  Please  do  not  feel  distressed  about  it.  I  should 
have  spoken  when  you  first  entered,  but  I  foolishly 
imagined  you  would  bo  able  to  leave  without  observ- 
ing me.  If  it  does  not  make  you  feel  too  badly,  I  shall 
ba  very  glad  it  has  happened,  as  it  has  afforded  me  a 
glimpse  of  something  natural  and  spontaneous." 

I  knew  it  was  WTong  to  stop  there  listening,  but  I 
was  .actually  riveted  to  the  spot.  Women  always  have 
some  excuse  for  prying,  and  "  riveted"  is  as  good  as  any 
for  me. 

"Are  you  ill,  sir?"  she  inquired,  drawing  a  little 
nearer. 

'■  Not  very,"  he  replied  ;  "  although  probably  an  in- 
valid for  life." 

I  knew  that  every  word  the  poor  fellow  uttered  was 
liko  the  scorch  of  a  firebrand,  but  the  low,  firm  tone 
was  decisive,  and  he  went  on  : 

"  I  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  from  a  building  a  few 
months  ago,  and  shall  in  all  probability  never  be  able 
to  walk  again." 

The  end  of  this  episode  is  not  yet,  thought  I ;  and  I 
was  right. 

"  My  name  is  Griffin — ^Margarct  Griffin.  Most 
everybody  calls  me  Maggie,"  she  went  on,  by  way  of 
introduction. 

'■  And  my  name  is  Traverse — Fred.  Traverse.  Blost 
everybody  calls  me  Fred.,"  repUed  her  companion  ; 
and  I  knew  by  the  tone  of  nephew's  voice  that, 
for  the  moment,  he  had  ceased  to  think  of  himself  and 
his  infirmity.  "  I  am  Mrs.  Andi-ews'  nephew,  at  your 
service." 

"Lot  ua  be  friends,"  she  said  sweetly  ;  and  I  knew 
then,  just  os  well  as  I  know  now,  that  Maggie  Griffin's 
hand  lay  in  that  of  the  invalid. 

"I  don't  want  to  say  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  she 
continued,  "because  I  think  there  are  very  few  who 
liko  to  be  pitied.  It  don't  seem  to  me  that  I  should 
care  much  about  walking  ;  that  is,  if  I  had  plenty 
of  money  and  somebody  to  love  me,  and  lots  of 
books  !"  But  the  tremulant  in  the  child's  voice  be- 
trayed her,  and  the  next  moment  she  was  sobbing  con- 
vulsively. Quick  stops  ascended  the  stairs,  and  I 
moved  away  from  the  threshold  very  much  like  a  per- 
son caught  in  the  act  of  stealing.  What  occurrred  sub- 
sequently I  did  not  know  until  some  time  after.  I 
tried  to  conceal  my  ab.straction  and  appear  as  usual, 
and  was  somewhat  relieved  when,  a  fov,'  moments 
aftfT,  Miss  Griffin  took  her  se.at  at  the  piano,  and,  with 
a  brilliant  tweep  of  her  little  finger.^,  commenced  the 
"  Laughing  Song."  How  she  did  laugh,  avid  how  she 
did  sing  !  For  a  week  after,  the  echo  of  those  be- 
wildering strains  seemed  to  meet  me  in  the  far  corners 
of  the  house,  and  only  ten  minutes  before  she  was 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  bre^ik. 

"  I  never  heard  Maggie  sing  so  well,"  observed  a 
friend. 

'■She  reidly  did  excel  herself." 

Didn't  I  know  that  she  was  singing  for  Fred.  ?  j 
Didn't  I  know  that  her  voice  was  laden  with  love,  aud 
heavily  laden  too  ?   The  poor  child  had  not  yet  be- 
gun to  feel  its  weight. 

"  God  help  her,"  I  said  softly  to  myself. 


"  How  did  you  like  the  singing,  Fred.  V  I  asked  the 
next  morning  at  breakfast. 

"  It  was  delight.  Of  all  the  contraltos  I  ever  heard 
that  was  the  richest.  But  who  was  the  fair  vocalist  ? 
For  of  course  she  i.'^  fair." 

"A  stranger,  Fred.,"  I  answei'ed  carelessly,  glancing 
at  his  handsome  face.  "  A  Miss  Griffin — Maggie  Grif- 
fin, I  believe  they  call  her." 

His  face  was  like  that  of  an  angel  for  a  moment  ; 
inexpressible  satisfaction  was  depicted  upon  every 
lineament;  but  it  gradually  faded,  and  the  old  patient, 
sombre  look  resumed  its  place.  Not  another  word  was 
spoken. 

For  the  next  two  months  Fred,  received  many  tiny 
perfumed  notes,  and  I  noticed  that  Ben.  made  trips 
to  the  post-office  more  frequently  than  formerly.  In 
the  meantime  I  had  met  the  young  lady  on  several 
occasions,  and  we  had  become  very  good  friends,  but  I 
kept  my  own  counsel.  I  noticed  that  for  several  days 
Fred,  had  looked  exceedingly  sad  and  cai-e-worn.  My 
first  thought  was,  not  to  remark  upon  it ;  but  when  I 
saw  the  quiver  of  the  poor  fellow's  lip,  I  could  keep 
silent  no  longer. 

"  Well,  dear,  what  is  it  V    I  asked  again. 
Oh,  auntie,  I  have  been  trying  to  have  anothef 
fimeral,  but  the  body  refuses  to  be  buried.    I  dug  the 
grave,  but  the  rest  is  beyond  me." 

'■jit  seems  to  me,  Fred.,  that  if  I  were  in  your  place, 
I  should  not  be  desirous  of  taking  upon  myself  the 
duties  of  a  professional  undertaker.  Whether  you  can 
walk  again  or  not,  you  have  probably  a  long  hie  before 
you  ;  aud  my  advice  is,  to  allow  all  the  plants  which 
God  in  His  goodness  sends  to  your  garden — for  some 
unknown  reason  once  laid  so  desolate — to  blossom  and 
bear  fruit.  Throw  nothing  away  which  is  holy  and 
calculated  to  les.^en  your  burden." 

"  Auntie,  what  do  you  mean      he  exclaimed. 

Just  then  Ben.  stuck  his  head  in  the  door. 

"  Miss  Griffin  wishes  to  see  Mrs.  Andrews  and  Mr, 
Traverse  imm.ediatcly." 

"Good  heavens  !"  roared  Fred.  ' 

"  Show  her  up,  Ben.,"  I  ordered.  ' 

"  But,  auntie,  not  here.  You  don't — that  is — I 
never,  you  see  " 

But  the  sudden  entrance  of  the  young  lady  put  an 
end  to  all  indecision. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  find  you  both  together  !"  she 
exclaimed,  walking  straight  to  the  side  of  Fred.'s 
chair. 

"  This  letter  will  explain  why  I  am  here.  Allow  me 
to  read  it  !  ' 

"  Please  don't  1"  implored  Fred.,  recognising  his 
own  chifogrnphy. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  she,  folding  the  note.  "But 
Mrs.  Andrews,  your  nephew  and  I  have  corresponded 
for  two  months.  I  love  him,  and  he  loves  me.  This 
morning  I  re'"eived  thi.s  cruel  note.  He  h.as  irrevoca- 
bly determined,  he  says,  not  to  allow  this  love  to  go 
on  another  day — that  he  will  not  doom  me  to  the  life 
such  a  love  will  er;tail.  AVho^  has  ever  heard  such 
cruel  nonsense  .'  As  if  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  put 
an  end  to  my  love,  or  his  own  either  '"  aud  her  earnest 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Oh,  Maggiel"  whispered  Fr.=d.,  looking  steadfastly 
out  of  the  window.  "  You  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about." 

"Yes,  I  do,  d^ar,"  she  replied,  sweetly.  "If  we 
were  poor  it  would  make  a  dilierence,  I  suppose  ;  and 
yet  I  scarcely  think  it  could.  You  are  rich,  and  so 
am  I.  And,  Fred  Traver.^e,  you  will  wajk  again  on© 
of  these  days.  I  believe  God  Himself  has  whispered 
that  in  my  ear.  If  you  don't  love  me,  say  bo,  and  I 
will  gr>  away  and  never  trouble  you  again." 

''  God  bless  you,  darling  !  1  love  you  more  than 
myself  a  thousand  times  over.  You  shall  stay." 
That's  what  Frpd.  said. 

What  did  I  do  i  , 

Lookc-d  on  a  moment  at  the  little  figure  kneeling 
beside  my  nephew's  chair,  while  he  laid  his  hands 
gently  ou  the  curly  head,  thanking  God,  I  knew,  fcr 
the  blesi<ing  of  his  life,  walked  out  to  my  own  room 
and  had  a  good  cry,  woman  fashion. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  Fred,  walks 
now  as  well  as  the  next  mau. 


Iij  the  Exchequer  Court,  London,  on  July  4,  Dr. 
Loomon  Bowles,  of  Folkestone,  obtained  one  thousand 
pounds  damages  against  Mr.  Richard  Hart,  secretary 
oi  the  local  waterworks  company,  for  a  libel  charg- 
ing piaintift' with  making  faj^e  representations  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  water. 

FF.sy\  Kank,  19  and  20  VVinetavern-strect— Bank  Hours 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  On  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturday  Evenings,  fioia  7  to  9.  £5  psx  Oeut.  on  De. 
Dosits  of  £5, 
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FLORENCE   THORLEY'S  TRIBU- 
LATION. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  HEART. 

"  There,  my  dears,  that  will  do  for  to-day  ;  and  you 
have  pleased  me,  too." 

"  That'3  what  we  want  to  do,  Miss  Thorley.  Mamma 
is  always  telling  us  that  we  don't  please  her  a  bit  ;  but 
I'm  Bure  if  ahe'd  be  only  half  as  pleasant  and  good  as 
you  are,  we  should  " 

A  hand  was  laid  lightly  upon  the  speaker's  mouth  ; 
and  then  followed — 

"  Huah,  Mary.  Remember  that  it  is  your  mother 
of  whom  you  are  speaking  ;  and  think  what  you  would 
do  if  you  had  no  mother.  Oh,  keep  your  heart  pure 
and  loving,  and  remember  that  your  mother  is  the  one 
person  on  all  the  earth  to  whom  you  can  look  for  your 
enjoyments;" 

"  Well — to  please  you,  !lliss  Thorley — but  I  do  think 
that  mamma  might  speak  pleaBaut  to  us  once  in  a 
while." 

"  Never  mind,"  broke  in-  Miss  Lizzie,  a  young  lady 
of  fourteeib — two  years  older  than  Mary — "  when  we 
tome  out  mamma' will  be  3u.st  the  same  to  us  as  she  is 
to  Bertha  and  Isabella." 

It  was  late  in  the  day — the  season  mid-autumn — and 
ihe  governess  had  been  instructed  to  use  the  back 
drawingroom,  or  parlour,  as  a  recitation-room  ;  and 
there  we  now  find  her,  with  the  day's  labours  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  close.  Florence  Thorley  was  quite 
young  for  such  a  position-i— not  more  than  'one-and- 
twenty — but  her  intellectual  attainments  were  of  the 
very  highest  order,  and  in  all  things  properly  appor- 
ta.ining  to  true  female  accomplishment  she  seemed  en- 
tirely qualified  to  give  ample  instruction.  She  was  not 
only  thoroughly  versed  in  the  common  school  br:inclies, 
including  evon  the  more  abstruse  points  of  matlitma- 
iics,  but  she  read,  and  fluently  spoke,  French  and 
Itplian,  besides  being,  able  to  undenstandingly  read 
Geiman.  And  then  m  music,  painting,  embroidery, 
and  the  like,  she  was  without  a  rival  among  the 
maidens,  or  matrons,  of  her  age. 

A  slight,  delicate  figure  she  presented  at  first  view  ; 
but  when  she  had  moved  and  spoken,  and,  when 
some  call  of  duty  had  set  all  the  delicate  machinerj-  of 
her  system  into  healthful,  vigorous  motion,  she  grew 
to  the  full  stature^  of  womanhood — and  yet  a  very 
chaste  and  modest  stature,  notwithstanding.  There 
was  a  witc^jing  charm  in  Florence  Thorley 's  smile, 
■while  in  her  laugh  there  v.-as  music  celestial — music 
that  told  at  once  of  a  pure  and  peexless  fount — a 
"bright,  silvery,  soid-ssnt  peal  of  liquid  notes  such  as 
never  could  hnd  harmony  and  rhythm  where  there 
was  spot  or  taint. 

But  that  laugh  had  not  been  heard  in  many  weary 
months,  save  once  in  a  while  by  the  children  whom 
she  had  taken  under  her  charpre  ;  and  her  smUes,  too, 
were  about  ail  bestowed  upon  the  samo  blessed  re- 
cipients. 

The  children  were  three  in  number — Lizzie,  Jlary, 
and  Agnes — aged  respectivfJy,  fourteen,  twelve,  and 
ten  ;  and.  ■ahez.  Mrs.  General  Barstow  had  nnally 
concluded  to  engage  Florence  as  governess  and  tutor 
of  these  misses,  she  had  assumed  the  air  of  one  who 
was  doing  a  very  benevolent  thing. 

Besides  these  children,  Mrs.  General  Barstow  had 
three  others,  There  was  Bertha,  aged  eighteen,  who 
had  been  out  a  year  ;  then  came  Tom,  aged  twenty- 
one,  Avbo,  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  had 
been  out  nearly  all  the  time.  The  third,  and  the 
eldest  of  the  "  outs,"  or  the  society  member.s,  was 
Isabella,  who  persisted  in  declaring  that  Tom  was 
only  twenty,  and  that  she  was  just  twentj-'One.  The 
General,  however,  who  haxi  been  during  his  lifetime 
rather  a  methodical  man,  had  put  down  a  pair  of 
dates  in  the  old  family  Bible,  which  made  it  appear 
that  there  had  been  a  lapse  of  nearly  three  years  be- 
tween the  births  of  Isabella  and  Thomas  ;  and 
Thomas  had  certainly  voted  at  the  last  city  election. 
However,  that  mattered  not  That  old  Bible  was  not 
open  to  geaeial  in.s-.jcction,  and  Isabella  made  her  own 
leckoniag,  and  stuck  to  it. 

Generil  Barstow  had  been  dead  eight  years.  Upon 
tiie  Bsitling  up  of  his  estate,  after  all  liabilities 
iiad    been    Iiq.uidated,  it  waa  fovmd  that  ho  had 


left  real  estate,  including  a  fine  mansion  in  one  of  the 
most  aristocrat  ic  portions  of  the  city,  to  the  amount 
of  £40,000,  besiilert  seventy-live  to  a  hundred  thon.Hand 
in  bank,  according  as  a  few  thousands  of  doubtful 
paper  might  prove  good  or  bad.. 

Not  a  large  sum  for  the  support  of  such  a  famtly 
of  non-producers.  The  bank  account  had  been  squared 
and  closed  long  ago.  Piece  after  piece  of  real  e-state 
had  found  its  way  into  the  market,  until  now  we  find 
the  worthy  mati'on  wondering  if  her  dwelUng-house 
will  bear  just  one  more  mortgage.  If  she  can  rai.';e 
ten  thousand  more,  she  will  have  at  least  one  of  her 
daughters  married  oil' — and  perhaps  both — before  it  is 
gone. 

Florence  Thorley  wondered  why  Mrs.  Barstow  did 
not  p.iy  her  the  salary  due  for  her  services  during  the 
past  six  months  ;  and  this  very  thought  flashed  through 
her  mind  as  Lizzie  asked  her — 

"  Oh,  Miss  Thorley,  aren't  you  going  to  walk  out  this 
evening,  and  let  me  go  with  you  ?" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  go  for,  Lizzie." 

"  "Why,  ye.= — don't  you  remember,  you  said  you 
must  get  a  |lots  of  new  things  for  cold  weather. 
Come — if  you  will  go — mamma  will  let  me  go,  too." 

"  Kot  this  evening,  my  dear."  And  a  gentle  kiss 
settled  the  matter. 

"  Then  you  will  give  us  some  music.  You  know 
what  j'uu  promised  to  do  if  ■we  got  our  lessons  real 
good." 

Florence  smil«d  upon  the  bright-eyed  girl,  not  yet 
even  tainted  with  the  fatiil  poison  that  lurked  in  the 
cup  fnim  v  liich  her  elder  sisters  drank,  and  very  soon 
a  iiood  .  :f  ?',veet  melody  possessed  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  little  ones  were  entranced. 

"  There,  my  dears — no  more  now  ;  for  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  play  to-night." 

"  Oh,  ye.s!"  cried  Jlir^',  clasping her'dimplcd  hands  ; 
"and  ]3ertha's  beau  is  going  to  be  here.  Have  you 
heiu-d  ?" 

"Hush!"  interposed  Lizzie.  "You  ought  not  to 
teU  of  that,  JIary  ;  because  mamma  does  not  want  it 
known.    You  know  she  tnld  me  not  to  lisp  it." 

"Well,"  rattled  on  little  Marj',  with  impetuous 
volubility,  "  I'd  like  to  know  if  good  Florence  isn't  as 
much  one  of  us  as  we  are  ?    And  I  sh.all  tell  her,  too." 

Ordinarily  Flurence  would  have  stopped  the  little 
one's  speech  peremptorily,  if  necessary  ;  but  now  she 
said  not  a  word  ;  and  thus  emboldened,  3Iary  hunied 
on  :  ■  _ 

"  Oh  !  he'.s  such  a  nice  man.  Isabella  tried  to  get  him 
first,  but  Bertha  happened  to  be  the  one  ;  and  she's  so 
proud,  she  doesn't  know  who  our  dear  good  teacher  is. 
But  that's  only  a  joke.  But  she's  very  proud  ;  and 
well  ahe  may  be,  too  ;  for  she's  going  to  marry  a  man 
worth  ever  so  much  more  than  my  papa  was  ever 
worth  in  all  his  life.  I  heard,  mamma  say  so.  He's 
just  got  home  from  away  off  somewhere.  Oh  !  he's 
been  all  through  lots  of  adventures  among  those  awful 
savage  folks  in  India,  and  Malay,  and  Africa,— and, 
everywhere  else  where  he  could  go.  Oh!  just  think 
what  times  we'll  have  listening  to  his  stories  when  he's 
married  to  Bertie.    Won't  it  be  nice  ?" 

A  little  pause,  during  which  Lizzie  was  held  silent 
by  tiie  peculiar  unrest  of  Miss  Thorley's  manner,  and 
then  Mary  added  : 

"  Oh, — I  forgot  to  tell  you  his  name.  I  guess  you 
never  heard  of  him.  It  is  Darnley  Decatur— Mercy — 
Oh  !  Miss  Thorley's  going  to  die  !" 

"  Hush  !  No,  no,  no,  ]\Iary.  I  have  had  a  strange 
sensation  at  my  heart  all  the  while  you  have  been  talk- 
ing, and  this  is  the  end,  I  have  them  sometimes  ; 
though  not  often." 

"  I  noticed  it  as  soon  as  it  began  to  come  on,"  said 
Lizzie,  springing  for  a  vinaiyrette,  which  chanced  to  be 
on  the  mantel. 

The  governess  soon  excused  herself  to  the  children, 
and  sought  her  ov.'n  chamber,  where  she  locked  the 
door,  and  then  threw  herself  upon  a  low  hassock,  and 
buried  her  face  in  the  cushion  of  her  easy  chair. 

And  what  was  this  great  tribulation  ?  What  was 
the  piotuie  of  the  past  that  had  been  called  up  to  stir 
the  fount  of  her  emotions  in  this  terrible  manner  ?  for 
she  was  in  great  travail  of  spirit — her  heart  was  rent 
and  torn  to  its  very  centre.  / 

Ah  !  She  had  not  to  go  back  very  far,  though  me- 
mory followed  the  picture  to  its  extremest  distance — 
clear  away  in  the  bright  days  when  she  and  Darnley 
Decatur  were  little  more  than  children  ;  when  there 
was  a  cool  and  shady  grove,  at  her  own  dear  father's 
coimtry  place,  wheie  she  and  Darnley  told  their  love 
with  understanding,  and  plighted  their  troth.  Then 
down  to  only  three  years  ago,  when  she  was  eighteen, 
and  Darnley  just  one-and-twenty — at  which  time  he 
went  away,  partly  on  business,  and  partly  for  pleasure, 


intending  then  to  be  ^one  two  or  three  years— and  the 
last  words  he  had  taid  to  her — or,  among  the  last — 
still  sounded.  Oh,  so  painfully  distinct  in  her  ear  : 
"  Darling — just  think  of  it — just  think  what  seas  and 
oceans  of  enjoyment  we  will  have  when  I-  get  home. 
With  your  fortune,  and  the  fortune  that  I'll  have  to 
put  with  it,  we  shall  be  just  t'tie  richest  pair  in  the 
world.  Hi  !  You  needn't  shake  your  head.  You 
know  I  leave  my  ample  fortune,  bequeathed  me  by  my 
own  mother,  safely  invested  behind  me  ;  and  even  that 
is  almost  equal  to  yours  now." 

There  had  been  renewed  pledges,  and  one  last  kiss, 
and  Darnley  hxwi  gone.  During  the  first  year  the  cor- 
respondence was  kept  up,  a  single  mail  often  taking 
two  or  more  letters  each  way  ;  and  their  love  had 
seemed  to  wax  and  grow  strong  upon  the  absence  that 
had  come  between  them.  Florence's  mother  died 
when  she  was  quite  young,  and  she  had  come  to  the 
head  of  her  father's  establishment,  and  was  sole  heir 
to  near  half  a  million  at  one  time  of  her  life.  But  trou- 
bles came.  A  black-hearted,  poUshed  ■tnllain  worked 
his  way  into3Ir.  Thorley's  confidence  ;  opened  to  him 
a  sclieme  for  the  quick  and  certain  realization  of  a  for- 
tune ;  and  finally  made  the  thing  so  plain  that  the 
over-contiding  man  went  in.  The  scheme  was  a  legi- 
timate one  ;  and  here  the  fiend  had  his  advantage. 
He  got  Thorley's  ready  money  invested,  and  then  per- 
suaded the  unfortunate  merchant  to  put  his  name  upon 
paper  to  an  amount  covering  every  shilling's  worth  of 
property  he  owned — ail  this — and  then  the  robber 
disappeared.  He  was  of  foreign  origin,  and  had  pro- 
bably gone  very  farav.-ay. 

Poor  Ilichard  Thorley  !  He  is  not  yet  forgotten. 
On  the  death  of  his  partner  he  hid  been  per.suaded  to 
retire  from  business  by  friends  who  had  discovered 
the  very  weakness  through  v/hich  he  might  be  ro'iibed 
And  tSie  robber  had  thoroughly  imderstood  bis  man. 
Mr.  Thorley  stood  up  until  paper  came  in  from  the 
bank  which  he  could  not  possibly  meet — and  then  he 
dropped,  and  died — died  of  a  broken  heart. 

And  what  did  Florence  do  then  ?  Jlrs.  General 
Barstow  offered  her  a  home,  wiuch  she  gladly  ac- 
cepted ;  her  father  had  told  her  that  she  was  penniless. 
Only  her  own  jewels  and  clot'ning  were  saved  to  her. 
And  the  last  words  which  the  dying  man  had  spoken 
were  these :  . 

"  Bear  up,  my  pet.  Oh,  bear  up  till  Darnley  comes 
home.  Never  fear  for  him — never  fear— he'll  take  you 
all  the  same.    I  know  him." 

And  Florence  had  come  to  live  with  Mrs.  Barstow; 
but  she  very  quickly  discovered  that  she  was  expected 
to  pay  her  way.  In  short,  she  was  a  hired  servant.  For 
a  little  time  the  blow  had  been  crushing,  especially 
when  she  observed  that  the  elder  daughters  were  not 
going  to  meet  her  as  their  equal,  but  only  as  a  gov- 
cernessof  the  little  ones:  but  fortunately  she  possessed 
an  exhaustless  fund  of  common  sense,  and  when  she 
came  to  reflect  she  saw  very  plainly  that  she  had  found 
her  true  and  legitimate  sphere — that  is,  it  the  lady 
would  have  the  relations  between  them  pei4|>tly  un- 
derstood. When  she  approached  Mrs.  Barstow  upon 
the  subject  the  latter  almost  went  down  upon  her  knees 
in  a  disgusting  vent  of  sycophantic  sorrow  and  sym- 
pathy, but  Florence  cut  her  short  with — 

"  I  know  my  place,  Mrs.  Barstow.  I  am  obliged  to 
earn  my  own  living.  If  you  will  hire  me  and  pay  me 
a  just  and  proper  sum,  I  ■^vill  serve  you  to  the  very  best 
of  my  ability." 

Florence's  duties  were  at  length  defined;  her  wages 
agreed  upon ;  and  she  at  once  took  her  place,  never 
presuming  to  intrude  upon  any  social  assembly  beneath 
the  roof  without  especial  invitation. 

Was  all  this  hard  !  Ah,  it  was  a  gentle  trial  com- 
pared with  the  great  heart-stroke  that  was  to  come. 
After  Florence  had  seen  her  father's  remains  consigned 
to  the  tomb,  she  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Darnley  Deca- 
tur. She  was  in  the  very  same  room  when  she  wrote 
it  that  she  lay  in  now,  for  she  had  'i  ren  homeless  until 
Mrs.  Barstow  took  her  in.  She  told  all — told  it  plainly 
and  connectedly  ;  and  thou  she  had  hesitiited  and 
held  her  pen,  wondering  if  magnanimity  required  that 
she  should  release  him  from  his  engagement.  But  she 
could  not  feel  it.  She  thought  to  herself  that,  if  she 
had  retained  her  fortune,  and  Darnley  had  lost  his, 
and  had  thereupon  oflered  to  throw  up  the  engage- 
ment between  them,,it  would  have  made  her  decidedly 
unhappy  and  very  miserable,  because  she  should  have 
felt  he  did  her  almost  cruel  injustice.  And,  thinking 
thus,  shehad  taid  not  a  word  of  any  possible  separail^r. 
betv.  ccn  them  to  extend  beyond  the  foreign  tour. 

Alas!  poor  Jloreuce  !    She  waited — and  waitec  — 
and  waited  ;  and  then  wrote  again.  AVould  he  not  say 
one  word  to  her  in  reply  ? 
She — waited— and  waited — and:  waited ;  and  then 
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ibe  wrote  and  prayed  that  Daruley  would  write,  if 
Duly  to  tell  her  that  he  loved  her  no  more.  But  the 
aiHWer  uiiver  came.  At  the  end  of  a  year  Florence 
Set  herselt  to  the  task  of  plucking  the  image  from  her 
bosom;  and  yet  she  wrote  one  more  letttr  alter  that — 
a  letter  asking  him  to  destroy  the  now  meaningless 
missives  which  she  had  written  him.  .  She  had  set  to 
the  work  bravely,  and  now,  at  the  end  of  a  year's  trial 
— two  years  from  the  death  of  her  father — she  was 
coming  to  look  something  like  the  blithesome,  happj' 
being  who  used  to  preside  at  Richard  Thorley's  ever 
free  and  hospitable  boara.  But  the  result  of  little 
jSlary's  innocent  tattling  shoe's  how  it  was  deep  down 
in  her  heart. 

But  alter  a  time  Florence  had  recalled  the  whole 
picture,  and  went  to  the  basin  and  bathed  her  face  and 
brow  and  head,  lantil  the  hot  blood  was  in  a  measure 
Cooled,  and  the  terrible  throbbing  of  both  heart  and 
brain  reduced.  Thus  she  sat  down  by  the  window, 
and  opened  the  Bible  which  had  been  her  mothers,  and 
read,  where  her  mother  had  read,  and  marked,  while 
the  cold  hand  was  upon  her.  She  read  those  precious 
promises  of  love  and  grace  with  a  feeling  and  a  faith 
such  as  she  had  never  felt  before,  and  when  she  had 
laid  the  book  aside  she  v.-as  calm. 

^yhen  the  hour  for  tea  came,  she  sent  down  a 
message  of  excuse,  aud  it  was  accepted  without  c^ues- 
tion. 

■»•»**** 

It  was  well  into  the  evening,  and  the  spirit  of 
sociality  had  begun  to  wane  in  the  large  drawing-room. 
Even  the  chosen  star  of  the  occasion — the  bright  and 
dazzling  Darnley  Decatur— rhad  been  seen  to  yawn. 

Ztlercy  !  That  must  not  be.  He  mu:jt  be  enter- 
tained. Was  there  ever  another  auch  pri^e  as  Darnley 
Decatur  ?  Hov.'  strong  and  noble  he  looked,  as  though 
if  anybody  were  to  insult  his  wife  they  would  do  it  at 
the  peril  of  instant  annihilation  !  And  yet  how  per- 
fectly handsome  !  What  a  beard  !  How  his  haii* 
hung  iu  ringlets  all  over  his  neck  ;  and  how  splendidly 
he  dressed  !  Aye — and  only  four-and-twenty,  and  his 
real  estate  had  more  than  doubled  in  value  while  he 
had  been  gone. 

But  there  could  be  no  mistake.  He  had  been  on 
vary  intimate  terms  with  Mrs.  Barstow's  family  before 
he  went  av/ay,  and  since  his  return  he  had  made  her 
house  almost  his  only  visiting  place.  In  the  other 
years  she  would  have  said  it  might  be  Isabella  :  but 
now  it  seemed  to  be  Bertha.  However,  it  was  all  one 
to  her.    Such  a  prize  was  worth — ah  !  how  much  '! 

'■  Let  us  have  some  music,"  suggested  one. 

"  Aye,"  cried  another— a  neighbour.  '■  W  here  is 
iliss  Thorley  ■  Oh,  j'ou  must  have  her  come  dcwn  and 
give  us  just  one  song.   Oh,  she-is  so  sweet  !'.'  • 

Aud  a  dozen  voices  echoed  the  call  for  Florence 
Thorley — several  pronouncing  her  Christian  name. 

IJrs.  Barstow  was  for  the  moment  silent,  and  the 
look  of  her  face  would  seem  to  indicate  that  s!ie  was 
suffering  exceedingly  for  breath.  Darnley  Decatur 
chanced  to  be  standing  very  near  to  where  she  sat,  and 
advancing  to  a  chair  by  hei-  side  he  said,  in  a  cool,  o2- 
hand  way : 

"  Florence  Thorley,  did  I  hear  them  say'"  She 
was  thinking  whether  she  could  boldly  tell  him  he  had 
b?t'n  mistaken,  when  he  went  on — "  I  think  I  remem- 
ber that  name.  Oh,  yes  !  She  was  the  daughter  of 
that  poor  old  fellov.'  who  got  fleeced  out  of  so  much 
money.  Ha,  ha,  ha — and  novv-  I  come  to  think  I  can 
remember  that  the  simple-hearted  girl  really  fancied 
thj.t  1  wa.s  smitten  with  her.  She  wrote  two  or  three, 
regular  love-letters  to  mi  after  1  got  over  to  France. 
Lilt — on  your  honour — you  will  not  mention  this. — 
Poor  thing  !  But  the  idea  of  her  writing !  Ha,  ha,  lia — 
lin'titgood?  But  do  you  get  her  dovvn.  I  remem- 
ber she  used  to  play  and  sing  very  passably ;  and  I 
should  really  like  to  see  her — I  have  a  curiosity  that 
way.  But  you  won't  introduce  me — will  you  ?  I 
shouldn't  care  to  be  exhibited  in  that  manner  in  pre- 
sent cnmpaiiy." 

Bertha  had  heard  the  last  part  of  this  speech,  and 
to  say  that  she  v,-as  jubilant  and  exulting  would  ex- 
press but  a  fjmail  j^art  of  her  feelings.  As  for  Mrs.  Ge- 
neral herself,  all  fear  was  gone;  aud  she  was  deter- 
mined that  Florence  should  come  down,  if  she  could 
bring  the  thing  about,  so  that  she  might  see,  once  for 
all,  that  Darnley  Decatur  cared  nothing  for  her.  She 
went  up  herself  to  the  governess'  i-oom,  aud  was  con- 
siderably assured  upon  finding  the  young  lady  up  and 
dressed,  aud  engaged  in  reading. 

'■  Oh,  my  dear  Florence,  we  do  so  want  you  to  come 
uowu  and  play  for  us.  It  is  becoming  stupid  in  the 
drawingroom.    Now  don't  say  no."  • 

Florence  had  been  for  some  hours  Echoolirg  herself 
for  the  ordeal,  and  rehearsing  the  part.    She  had  said 


to  herself — and  she  had  spoken  it  in  words  well 
rounded  and  emphatic — 

If  I  am  calbd,  I  will  go  !  And  he  shall  see  that  I 
can  ^uect  him  upon  such  plane  as  he  chooses  to  pre- 
sent. I  must  see  him.  I  must  see  if  he  has  changed 
from  the  true  and  pure-faced  man  that  left  me  three 
years  ago  !" 

And,  gathering  up  the  folds  of  her  dress,  she  fol- 
lowed the  hostess  to  the  drawingroom,  proceeding  at 
once  to  the  piano.  Not  yet  did  she  dare  to  look.  She 
dared  not  unnerve  herself. 

As  the  f.'.ir  governess  took  her  seat  at  the  grand  in- 
strument she  surely  presented  such  a  study  a,^  no  ?,r- 
tist  could  have  given  up  urjtil  every  fairy  and  sylph- 
like  outline  and  lineament  had  been  transferred  to 
memory.  She  performed  a  number  of  pieces — self^c- 
tions  from  the  masters,  and  compositions  of  native 
genius — airs  operatic — airs  simple  and  touching  ;  and 
tinallj-  concluded  that  part  of  her  entertainment  with 
the  "  Monastery  Beils." 

"  Now  you  must  give  us  one  song." 

"  Uh,  more  than  one  !" 
Good  fiiends,  I  have  not  been  feeling  well  this  af- 
ternoon and  evening,  and  you  must  be  kind.    If  you 
will  listen,  and  then  excuse  me,  I  will  play  and  sing 
for  you  Mrs.  Norton's  '  Bingen  on  the  Rhine.'  " 

A  piu  could  have  been  heard,  hud  it  dropped  upon 
the  Ciirpet,  jujt  befoie  the  magician  touched  the  in- 
spired keys.  Nevsr  was  that  intensely  thrilling  and 
heart^moviug  poem  rendered,  with  Uiore  pathos  and 
power  of  feeling  ;  and  never  before  did  there  arise 
from  those  keys  such  a  flo.<d  of  plaintive,  putyerful 
soul-music'  As  she  closed  she  arose  from  the  instru- 
ment, and  moved  toT/ards  the  door  ;  but  few  saw  her 
depart,  for  nearly  all  eyes  were  flooded  with  tears.  She 
glanced  towards  the  tete-a-tete  upon  which  Mrs.  Bar- 
stovv  sat,  and  she  saw,  between  her  and  Bertha,  a  man 
— much  changed — but  she  should  have  known  him. 
He  did  not  look  at  her,  however.  He  was  intently 
bu?y  with  the  hostess. 

She  reached  her  chamber  ;  and  th?ie  she  prayed  for 
strength  and  guidance.  But  it  was  hard — very,  very 
hard. 

She  awoke  in  the  morning,  and  having  bathed  her- 
self iu  icy  water,  she  donned  a  loose  moruing-rcrbe,  and 
went  down  into  the  little  gard'--n  which  2.1rs.  (-ieneral 
Br.rstow  h.ul  not  chosen  to  sell  away  from  the  house. 
Nip  one  else  about  the  place  was  stining  yet,  save  the 
as.'iistant  cooks  ;  and  it  was  not  likely  tliat  the  family 
v>'Ould  be  visible^  for  hours.  I'he  gai  den  was  small  ;  but 
it  v.'a,s  very  tastefully  laid  out  and  kept  in  trim  order, 
and  here  the  poor  orphan  had  spent  many  and  many 
an  hour  with  the  warm,  bright  memories  of  the  past. 
She  had  walked  to  aud  fro  full  half  an  hour,  when 
she  turned  her  steps  homeward.  She  had  entered  a 
long,  tiiickly-covered  arbour,  aud  was  moving  slowly 
on,  when  tlie  sou:id  of  an  ajiproacliing  step  arrested 

Ijer  attention.    She  looked  up,  and  saw   A  him 

came'  over  lier  eyes  ;  her  heart  gave  <;ne  mighty 
throb,  and  then  stood  still  ;  and  she  would  have  tot- 
tered back  ;;!id  fallen,  had  not  a  pair  of  stout  a,rms 
supported  hei'. 

"Oh  !  bliss  !  Oh  !  joy  !  Great  God,  I  thank  Thee 
for  this  ! — Fl'orence  ! — my  own — my  own  beloved  ! — 
Mine  in  the  other  years  ! — mine  ever  1 — mine  now  ! — 
mine  for  all  the  time  to  come  !  Oh,  and  did  you  think, 
poor  dear,  when  I  did  not  look  up  last  night,  that  I 
hud  forgotten  you  ?  Did  you  ?  Did  you  ?  Ah  !  I 
had  to  tlo  it.  I  was  in  the  enemy's  c;-.mp,  and  had  to 
wear  that  face.  Had  I  looked  at  you,  darling,  I  could 
no  more  have  kept  back  the  yearning  passion  from  my 
eyes  than  I  could  have  helped  breathing  ;  and  the  in- 
human wretch  who  has  wronged  >is  both  so  deeply, 
v>'ould  have  contrived  some  way  to  separate  us,  even 
to  the  commission  of  a  crime  darker  than  any  that 
yet  blackensjher  life-page  !  Oh  !  Look  up,  my  own 
Florence  !"  . 

A  few  moments  of  such  rapturous  joy  as  only  the 
redeemed  fcom  heart-breaking  can  know,  and  then 
Florence,  reclining  upon  her  true  lover's  bosom,  there 
upon  the  marble  slab  iu  that  vine-clad  arbour,  ^11 
foj'gctful  of  the  keen  morning  air,  listened  to  Darn- 
ley's  story. 

"  I  was  surprised,  darling,  when  your  letters  ceased 
to  reach  me  ;  and,  for  a  year,  I  was  as  one  beside 
myself  with  doubt  and  anxiety.  At  length  I  received 
a  very  polite  and  tender  note  from  Mrs.  General  Bar- 
stow,  in  which  she  informed  me  of  your  poor  fatbi.'r's 
sad  misfortune,  aud  " 

"  But  my  long  letter,  written  " 

^  "  Hush,  darling.  We'll  find  out  all  about  it.  Mrs. 
General  told  me  of  your  father's  total  pecuniary 
wreck  and  death  ;  of  your  entire  penury  and  depeii- 
dence  ;  but  gently  informed  me  that  she  had  given 


you  a  home,  finally  coming  out  in  Ianguag3  like  this  : 
'  Between  gentlefolks  like  ourselves,  my  dear  Darnley^ 
I  wouhl  scoru  petty  subterfuges,  and  the  claiming  of 
viitues  which  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  exercise. 
Miss  Thorley  is  a  domestic  in  my  family,  and  has  suc> 
ceeded  grandly  in  acclimating  herself.' 

'  "  I  don't  know  how  I  feel  when  I  read  that  letter, 
I  can  only  tell  you  that  I  tore  it  up,  apat  upon  it,  and 
burned  it.    And  then  I  wrote  again  aud  again  to  you ; 
but  never  mure  an  3,nswer  !" 
"  Oh  !  Darnley  i  When  I  " 

"  Hush  !  At  length  my  anonymous  letter  came  to. 
me,  informing  me  that  if  I  had  any  thoughts  left  oi 
love  for  Florence  Thoi  ley,  the  sooner  I  put  them  away 
the  better.  Never  mind  what  more  was  written.  I 
tore  and  spat  upon  that,  too  ;  for  I  would  not  believe 
a  word  of  it.  At  length,  about  a  month  before  the 
time  had  arrived  which  had  bejn  set  for  my  departure 
home,  I  received  another  line  from  Mrs.  Barstow.  She 
said  society  was  suffering  for  me.  I  bad  no  right  to 
remain  away  longer.  If  I  had  no  home  on  my  arrival, 
would  I  look  upon  her  doors  as  always  open  to  my 
father's  noble  son^ 

"  Well,  love — I  came — aud  I  came  here  ;  and  in  one 
hour  I  discovered  that  I  wp.s  held  as  a  golden-  prize, 
which  they  were  bound  to  win,  if  possible.  At  once 
my  deepest  suspicions  were  e.xitsd.  I  bribed  the 
servants,  and  from  them  I  learned  that  about  two 
years  ago  their  mistress  would  «vsry  once  in  a  while  be 
on  the  look-out  for  the  postman  ;  and  severai  times 
the  maid  who  anwored  the  bell  had  observed  letters, 
with  French  and  other  outlandish  postmarks,  directed 
to  Miss  Thorley  ;  and  Mis.  Barstow  once  told  to  this 
servant  that  she  should  say  nothing  of  the  letter, 
because,  poor,  dear  girl  !  it  w.ta  from  one  of  her  dead 
father's  foreign  creditors,  threatening  her  awfully  ; 
and  there  was  no  use  th.it  she  shoula  see  it,  or  know 
anything  about  it.  After  this,  darling,  I  went  to  the 
post-office,  where  I  found  eveiy  one  of  my  letters  to 
you  registcired ;  but  not  one  of  yours,  after  your 
father's  death  !  Have  you  ever  dreamecl  what  a  de- 
mon incarnate  you  have  been  serving  ?  And  all  for 
the  purpose  of  winning  my  money  !  Oh,  my  poor  bird ! 
my  own  love  !  I  think  this  wicked  woman  must  be 
about  at  the  bottom  of  her  purse." 

Florence's  eyes  were  opened. 

'•  She  has  not  paid  me  a  penny  for  six  months." 

"  Well,  Well.  We  have  talked  long  enough  here  in 
the  cokl.  I  think  you  had  better  go  with  me.  How 
long  will  it  takeyuu  to  gather  up  your  property  ?" 

"  My  one  trunk  will  hold  it  all;  Darnley." 

'■  So  much  the  better.  The  assistant  cook  will  help 
you.  1  h-ave  bought  her.  Of  course  you  do  not  care 
to  meet  Mrs.  Barstow  again  as  an  inmate  of  her  dwell- 
ing r 

'■  Oh,  no  !  no  !" 

"  Then  away  you  go.  From  the  mp.uner  in  which 
the  wine  disappeared  last  night,  I  opin^  that  you  will 
not  be  disturbed." 

It  took  but  a  little  while,  and  when  Florence  steppod 
out  upon  the  broad  marble  sidewalk  she  beheld  an 
elegant  barouche,  *vith  two  magnitiecnt  black  horses 
attached. 

"  Where  did  you  find  a  carriage  like  this  so  early, 
Darnley  V' 

"  Poor  darling  !"  winding  his  arm  about  her,  after 
thej'  were  on  the  way.  ''  So  long  under  a  cloud  that 
you  can't  realise  the  owning  of  your  own  carriage  1 
Hush,  sweet  one.  We'll  soon  be  happy.  You  re- 
member otir  vow.  Immediately  on  my  return  I  waa 
to  claim  your  h.ind." 

"  But — Darnley — what — " 

"  Think,  my  love.  What  can  I  do  towards  shielding 
and  guarding  Florence  Thorley  !-  '\Vhat  would  ha  the 
story  See  on  wings  from  the  house  we  have  just  Icit  • 
But  here  we  are.  1  had  it  all  arranged  last  nigiit,  my 
love.  1  did  not  sleep  until  I  knew  that  every  possible 
legal  point  wa.^  seuuved." 

Thsy  alighted  from  the  carringe  upon  one  of  the 
fashionable  stre.^ts,  and  were  ushered  into  a  dwelling 
full  ar  t-umptuous  as  Mrs.  Barstow's,  and  far  more 
tasty. 

••"Dr.  Carter — this  is  Miss  Florence  Thorley,  the 
d;.u!.;hter  of  the  lato  Richard  Thorley,  whom  you 
will  veiiiember.  Florence,  he  was  your  father's' 
friend. 

"And  these,  Florence,  are  friends  and  acquaintances 
of  thaDoctor  and  myself,  who  have  been  invited  to  be 
witness;;S  to  our  nuptials." 

Later  on  that  day,  Darnley  Decatur  called  on  Mrs 
Barsto'.v.  She  rntt  him  in  the  drawingroom,  v.'ith  a 
profusion  of  smiles  :  but  he  stopped  her  on  the  wing. 

"  Mrs.  Barstow,"  he  said,  with  a  look  that  frightened 
her  inf/a  seat  upon  the  sofa,  "  I  have  called  upon  you 


of  my  own  accord,  but  in  my  wife's  behalf.  This 
morning  Florence  Thorley  and  I  made  holy  in  the  mar- 
riage bond  the  union  of  hearts  which  we  pledged  to 
each  other  long  ago.  Have  I  deceived  you  ? — Ah  !  I 
was  forced  to  it.  I  had  learned  the  wicked  deeds  you 
had  done — how  you  had  intercepted  Florence's  letters, 
and  also  intercepted  and  destroyed  mine  to  her.  Ah  ! 
you  need  not  deny  it.  I  have  the'proof.  But  .she  will 
trouble  you  no  more  ;  and  she  relinquishes  to  you  all 
moneys  due  her  for  services.  And  now,  rny  bold,  bad 
woman,  mark  me  :  If  you  hold  your  tongue  from  me 
and  mine,  this  thing  shall  rest  where  it  is  ;  but  if  I 
hear  of  one  evil  word  spoken  from  your  lips,  spoken 
to  the  annoying  of  my  wife,  I  will  expose  you  to  the 
public  !  1  wish  you  as  good  a  day,  madame,  as  you  are 
capable  of  enjoying. 

They  found  her,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  on  the  sofa, 
where  Decatur  had  left  her — Isabella  and  Bertha  both 
came.  What  had  happened  ?  Mrs.  General  told  them. 
Isabella  declared  that  the  felloiv  was  an  ardent  hum- 
bug. Bertha  was  not  quite  so  easily  convinced  ;  but 
having  received  no  heart-stroke,  the  only  pain  was 
chagrin  and  mortification.  But  she  was  young,  and 
there  was  time  enough  yet. 

But  their  mother  was  forced  to  open  to  them  a  lit- 
tle of  her  sleight  of  hand  in  manipulating  letters,  so 
that  thty  might  be  guarded  in  their  remarks  in  so- 
ciety. 

As  for  the  children,  they  were  bitterly  disappointed, 
and  it  was  a  long  time  before  another  governess  could 
gain  their  contidence  or  obedience.  They  found  not 
another  like  Florence. 

But  what  had  been  their  loss  had  been  another's 
gain.  Darnley  Decatur  had  gained  the  other  half  of 
himself,  and  was  now  happy  and  content. 

It  was  towards  spring,  and  Florence  and  Darnley 
had  both  made  up  their  minds  that  they  would  go 
into  society.  Through  the  winter  they  had  lived  almost 
entirely  in  the  light  and  warmth  of  their  own  love. 

"  But,  Darnley,"  said  Florence,  "  there  is  one  thing 
that  troubles  me.  What  shall  I  do  if  I  meet  Mrs. 
Barstow  '!" 

"  Never  borrow  a  moment  of  trouble  from  that 
lource,  my  darling.  I  learned  this  very  day  that  Mrs. 
General  had  reached  the  bottom.  The  final  struggle 
tvas  made  on  Monday,  and  on  l\iesday  she  had  disap- 
peared— gone  to  htr  brother,  some  say.  I  passed  her 
old  house  this  afternoon.  Oh,  what  a  motley  crew  I 
There  vrill  be  ten  claimants  for  every  shilling  found." 

"  Poor  woman  !  I  pity  her,  Darnley.  She  was  a 
slave  to  society  !  Oh  !  we  will  be  careful  how  we  give 
much  countenance  to  the  behest  of  fashion." 

"  Yes,  Florence.  Home  is  the  place  for  comfort  and 
joy — the  home  where  the  heart  is."  And  they  rested 
each  upon  the  other's  bosom. 


SEARCHING  FOR  LIGHT. 
The  roses  were  red  at  the  ^viD(lo■w, 

And  sweet  with  the  iniJ-May  weather. 
And  close  to  the  bloom,  inside  o'  th'  room. 

Sat  mother  and  child  together ; 
And  the  mother  v.-a3  rocking  the  child  on  her  heart, 

And  the}'  both  were  rocked  together. 

And  soft  through  the  curtain  of  roses, 

^Vhich  the  roses  could  not  smother, 
A  beam  of  liglit,  all  golden  white, 

Ci'.me  in  to  the  child  and  the  mother — 
Came  tenderly  in  through  the  tender  loaves, 

A-kissing  the  child  and  the  mother  ! 

And  the  child  was  as  fair  as  a  picture 

That  is  painted  in  fairy  story  ; 
And  he  opened  his  eyes  in  glad  surprise, 

A-steing  the  wonderful  glory- 
Opening  his  baby  and  beautiful  eyes, 

A-seeing  the  vronderful  glory  ! 

"  "Tis  a  ■tt-ing  of  gold  in  the  roses," 

Thought  be — "  it  can  be  no  other;" 
And  with  hand  so  white  he  caught  at  the  h'ght, 

Then  held  it  wide  to  his  mother, 
And  the  tears  said  plain  as  tears  could  say, 

"Ah  !  where  is  it  gone,  my  mother?" 

And  the  May-times  came  and  faded, 

Cne  May-time  after  the  other. 
And  a  stalwart  man,  all  brown  with  tan. 

And  far  from  the  lap  of  his  mother, 
"as  he  that  had  wept  for  the  vanished  lifiht, 

In  the  rosy  house  with  his  mother. 

He  had  sailed  and  sailed  the  ocean, 

And  had  roamed  the  wi.rld  for  treasure. 
And  v.-ith  main  and  might  had  sought  the  light, 

The  light  of  unfading  pleasure  ; 
And  now  he  was  old,  and  he  said  to  his  heart— 

"  I  have  got  me  no  sure  pleasure." 
For  still  it  had  fluttered  before  him. 

As  still  he  had  striven  to  gather. 
From  sea  and  land,  the  liaht  in  his  hand ; 

And  bii  cry  was  now,  "  My  Father  i 
It  is  all  with  Thee,  beyond  life's  aoa-^ 

It  ia      -nritli  Thee,  my  V-thcr  '" 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH^ 


MRS.  GENERAL  MARROWFAT'S 
PETS. 

Mr.  Nicodomus  Blodgett  was  a  prim,  pink-faced 
bachelor,  who  retired  from  business  with  a  handsome 
fortune,  and  invested  a  part  of  it  in  a  "  cottage  in  the 
country,"  where  he  hoped  to  live  at  ease.  Mr.  Blod- 
gett went  out  by  rail,  one  balmy  Saturday  evening  in 
the  month  of  June,  to  take  possession  of  his  pleasan 
home.  Everything  looked  bright  and  new,  and  clean 
and  pleasant  ;  and  as  Mr.  Blodgett  smoked  his  cigar 
that  evening  upon  the  lawn,  and  saw  the  moon  rise  in 
silent  majesty  above  the  hills  opposite  his  house,  he 
hugged  himself  with  delight  at  the  thought  of  the 
happiness  he  was  about  to  taste. 

"^I've  made  a  good  bargain  here,"  he  thought,  as  he 
glanced  around  the  small  kingdom.  Unhappy  wretch! 
he  little  dreamed  of  Mrs.  General  Marrowfat  and  her 
pets. 

Sunday  passed  off  pleasantly  and  well,  and  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  several  of  his  new  neighbours  at 
the  village  church.  One  and  all  wished  him  joy  with 
his  purchase,  and  in  the  faces  of  one  and  all  lurked  a 
queer  expression  as  the  wish  was  uttered,  that  puzzled 
him  at  the  time,  but  which  he  understood  only  too 
well  in  after  day.s. 

Monday  came,  and  Mr.  Blodgett  was  up  bright  and 
early,  ordering  two  stout  men  about  the  garden  and 
grounds.  Three  v/eeks  made  a  groat  difference  in  the 
look  of  the  place,  and  Mr.  Blodgett  was  in  an  ectasy 
of  'delight.  At  the  end  of  the  third  week,  another 
cottage,  standing  in  its  own  grounds,  not  very  far 
from  his,  was  opened.  "Mjs.  General  Marrowfat"  had 
arrived  from  the  city  to  spend  the  summer  at  her 
country  seat.  She  was  a  widow,  and  very  wealthy,  so 
rumour  said. 

On  the  Monday  after  the  fair  lady's  arrival,  a 
great  outcry  from  the  kitchen  drew  Mr.  Blodgett  that 
way  in  most  undignified  haste.  The  housekeeper  met 
him  at  the  door  with  tv.'o  of  his  beautiful  white  Ban- 
tams in  her  hand.  They  were  dead.  "  A  beast  of  a 
dog,"  so  said  the  housekeeper,  had  chased  and  killed 
them,  and  then  ran  home  to  Jlrs.  General  Marrowfat's 
house.  Tea  miniites  passed,  and  over  came  Mrs. 
General's  servant  with  a  dainty  pink  note  of  apology 
for  the  mischief  that  "  Carlo,  poor  thoughtless  pet,  had 
done,"  and  Mr.  Blodgett.  as  a  gentleman,  could  mourn 
his  pets  no  more. 

On  Tuesday  there  was  another  uproar.  Mr.  Blod- 
gett looked  out  from  his  study  window,  and  saw  a 
playful  goat  and  kid,  white  as  snow,  dancing  and  ca- 
pering among  his  early  peas.  Mr.  Blodgett  seized  his 
cane  and  ran  out  there,  only  to  see  eight  dainty  hoofs 
flinging"  defiance  at  him  as  they  whisked  over  the  low 
fence  that  separated  his  grounds  from  those  of  Mrs. 
General  Marrowfat.  The  next  day  the  playful  Nannies 
came  again,  and  had  girdled  all  the  young  fruit  trees  , 
before  they  were  discovered.  Again  Mr.  Blodgett 
chased  and  missed  them,  and  finally  sent  his  house- 
keeper over  to  the  •  neighbouring  cottage  to  enter  a 
complaint.  Another  pink  note  was  the  result,  promis- 
ing that  the  "  playful  pets"  should  be  iethered  on  the 
lawn  in  future,  and  kept  at  home.  On  Thursday  Mrs. 
General  Marrowfat's  pet  cat  paid  them  a  visit,  and  car- 
ried otf  Mr.  Blodgett's  canary  in  her  claws.  On  Friday 
a  frolicsome  heifer  belonging  to  Mrs.  General  MaiTow- 
fat  broke  bounds,  and,  waltzed  all  over  Mr.  Blodgett's 
mowing,  followed  by  the  two  carriage  horses  and  the 
great  Newfoundland  dog.  While  the  groom  and 
coachman  from  Marrowfat  Manor  were  blundering 
about,  trampling  the  long  grass  down  in  their  efTorts 
to  secure  them,  the  goats  came  careering  over  the  wall 
to  join  in  the  fun,  bringing  their  chains  with  them. 
Mr.  Blodgett  undertook  to  catch  them,  by  the  novel 
expedient  of  running  violently  after  them,  and  then 
■  flinging  himself  violently  down  at  full  length  upon  the 
trailing  chain.  In  consequence  of  which  manoeuvre,  he 
and  the  kid  went  rolling  over  and  ever  down  a  side  hill, 
in  a  perfect  tangle  of  chain,  horns  and  hoofs,  till  they 
cast  anchor  at  lust  in  a  bed  of  nettles  and  a  running 
brook;  and  there  Madame  Nanny,  thinking  her  offspring 
in»danger,  ran  to  the  rescue,  and  danced  upon  Mr. 
Blodgett,  and  prodded  and  pronged  him  with  her 
sharp  horns  till  he  was  nothing  'out  a  mass  of  bruises, 
nettles  and  slime.  Rescued  from  her  polite  attentions 
by  the  men,  he  went  dolefully  to  bed.  And  the  house- 
keeper brought  up  a  pink  note  with  his  gruel  that 
evening,  expressing  Mrs.  General  Marrowfat's  "grieved 
surprise  at  the  terrible  conduct  of  all  her  naughty 
pets." 

'^n  S.'^turd^.y  Mr.  Blodgett  sat  sick  .ml  sorry,  by  bi^ 


■iMjii'    Hi- I'll  ■  ,-  r.  


dressing-room  window;  and  looking  out  into  the  garden 
he  saw  a  si^hjtj-fa  little  -snow-white  pig,  with  a  blue 
ribbon  rounflihis  neck,  devouring  the  last  of  the  peas, 
the  early  vegetables,  and  the  strawberry  vines,  with 
the  greatest  gutso,  looking  up  at  the  window  now  and 
then  with  a  twinkhng  black  eye  and  a  satisfied  grunt, 
as  if  to  express  his  approval  <rf  the  meal.  It  was  too 
much  for  Mr.  Blodgett.  Ill  as  he  was,  he  dressed  him- 
self and  set  out  for  Marrowfat  Manor,  prepared  to 
threaten  its  owner  with  imprisonment  or  the  stocks  if 
she  did  not  turn  over  a  new  leaf  f.'-om  that  day,  and 
keep  her  ])ets  at  home. 

A  trim  little  maid-servant  ushered  him  into  the  par- 
lour of  the  Manor.  It  was  a  pretty  room,  with  French, 
windows  opening  to  the  floor,  and  books,  pictures,  and 
delicate  china,  and  fi-eshly  gathered  flowers  all  around. 
The  goats  lay  on  the  lawn  outside  the  window,  chewing 
the  cud  complacently,  and  old  Nanny  set  up  a  "mew" 
at  seeing  him,  as  if  she  would  like  to  dance  upon  him 
again.  The  cat  was  there,  the  dog  was  there,  and  the  ' 
heifer  and  the  two  horses  looked  on  sleepily  from  the 
paddock  just  beyond  the  lawn. 

And  by  the  window,  sitting  before  an  inlaid  desk, 
and  wi'iting  another  pink  note,  was  another  little  wo- 
man in  a  wrapper  of  India  muslin  frilled  with  deU- 
cate  lace,  and  with  blue  ribbons  at  her  throat  and 
waist  and  wnst — a  little  woman  with  great  blue  eyes 
and  golden  Lair,  and  regular  features,  and  an  infan- 
tile expression,  who  came  forwaid  with  two  little 
hands  held  out  towards  him,  and  such  a  look  and  such 
a  smile  ! 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Blodgett,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  !" 
said  the  silvery  voice.  "  I  was  just  writing  to  ask 
after  you.  That  wicked,  naughty  pot  of  a  Nanny. 
What  shall  I  do  to  her,  Mr.  Blodgett,  to  make  her 
soiTy  for  her  sins  ?" 

Old  Nanny,  hearing  this,  set  -up  another  defiant 
"  mew,"  and  the  kid  answered  back  something  like 
"  walla  balla,"  and  the  horses  neig'ced  and  the  heifer 
lowed,  and  the  cat  and  dog  rubbed  themselves  against 
their  mistress's  dress,  while  the  blue  ribboned  pig 
came  trotting  happily  homeward,  over  the  lawn,  with, 
the  last  spray  of  Mr.  Blodgett's  strawberry  vines  hang- 
ing out  of  his  mouth. 

What  was  she  to  do  to  them  ?  What  was  she  to  do 
to  him  ?  That  was  the  question.  From  that  moment 
he  was  her  captive. 

The  boundary  fence  is  down  now  between  thoso  two 
cottages,  and  a  "  happy  pair"  live  in  one  or  in  another 
of  these  two  houses,  as  they  may  choose.  Mrs.  Gene- 
ral Marrowfat  is  now  Mrs.  Nicodemus  Blodgett,  and 
if  there  is  a  palace  on  earth  where  animals  have  a 
small  Paradise  of  their  own,  it  is  is  within  the  domain 
that  calls  Mr.  Blodgett  its  master,  and  where  he  is 
first  and  foremost  amongst  Mrs.  General  Marrowfat's 
pets. 


OVER  THE  LAKE. 

Over  the  late  lies  a  silver  mist. 
By  the  last  good-bye  of  the  sunset  kissed, 
Trailing  its  vail  on  the  hne  of  blue 
That  lies,  dear  home,  nearer  me  than  you. 

Blithe  little  waves,  as  they  run  ashore^ 
Babble  of  faces  I  gee  no  more ; 
While  over  them,  with  its  oars  adrip 
A  boat  comes  in  from  a  fairy  ship. 

A  fairy  craft,  that  awaits  no  tide, 

I  call  at  will  from  the  other  side, 

To  leave  the  breath  of  the  far  salt  sea,  . 

With  cargo  marked  and  consigned  to  mo. 

Dear  eyes  there  are  on  its  deck  ash-ne, 
Warm  "hands  I  clasp,  as  I  used,  in  mine; 
1/Ow,  gentle  words  by  the  firelight  said. 
And  tender  tears  for  the  early  dead. 

Sunshiny  places  where  Life  and  I 
Laid  care  and  sorrow  and  sighing  by; 
AVhere  light  and  love  and  the  summer  made 
Green  islands  bright  in  a  sea  of  shade. 

These  are  the  treasures  upon  her  deck 
No  storm  cin  shatter  or  typhoon  wreck; 
This  is  the  ship  that  I  wait  to  see 
Come  sailing,  sailing  in  shore  to  me. 

So  when  1  stop  at  the  blue  lake's  tonnd, 
Tho  wave  comes  up  like  a  stranger  hoimd, 
And  touches  me  with  its  tawny  foot. 
Where  still  I  stand  on  the  pebbles  mute. 

Looking  across  at  the  line  of  bine 
That  lies,  dear  home,  nearer  mo  than  yon 
Then  runs  aside,  while  the  ripples  say, 
"  She  waits  her  shadowy  ship  to-day." 


Peeambulators. — P.  LedTi-idge,  manufacturer,  32  Amiens- 
street,  and 32  Lower Ormond-qnay.  N.B.— Repairs  promptly 
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A  WOMAN'S  HERO. 


"Mary  Cheswick,  you  are  crazy  1"  said  Helen 
Fauntleroy. 

Insanity  certainly  had  taken  a  very  charming  shape 
in  Mrs.  Cheswick,  if  insanity  it  really  were.  She  pre- 
sented the  outward  appearance  of  a  fairhaired,  dewy" 
eyed  young  widow,  with  big  brown  eyes  and  lips  like 
cherries  balf  drowned  in  red  wine  ;  and  instead  of 
strait  waistcoat  and  manacles,  she  was  attired  in 
dainty  white,  with  fairy  tucks  and  Qutings,  and  wore 
a  festoon  of  jet  chains  around  her  neck,  after  the  pre- 
vailing fashion. 

"No,  I'm  not,"  said  Mrs.  Cheswick.  "I'm  only 
tired  to  death  of  fashion  and  society,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  And  I  don't  intend  to  endure  it  any 
longer." 

"  But  one  can't  run  away  from  these  things," 
pleaded  Miss  Faimtleroy." 

"Can't  one  though?"  nodded  , Mrs.  Cheswick. 
"At  all  events  I  intend  to  make  the  experiment." 

•'  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  You'll  laugh  at  me,  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Cheswick, 
■with  the  brown  eyes  half  mischievous,  half  appeahng, 
'  but  I  can't  think  of  any  better  plan,  Helen  ;  and 
really  I  don't  see  why  it  shouldn't  work,  for  " 

"  Will  you  tell  me  plainly  and  at  once  what  it  is, 
you  provoking  little  elf  ?" 

"Well,  then,  here's  my  plan  :  I'm  going  to  leave 
Mary  Cheswick  behind  me  in  this  big  deserted  house, 
and  jSIary  Wallace  is  going  out  to  spend  the  summer 
in  the  most  outlandish  out-of-the-way  country  place 
she  can  possibly  find.  For  if  I  can  once  contrive  to 
lose  my  identity  I  may  possibly  find  enjoyment." 

"  And  your  fashionable  friends  ?" 

"  Are  not  to  hear  a  word  of  it.  I  mean  to  escape 
fashion  for  good  and  all." 

"  And  your  sighing  cavaliers?"  laughed  Miss  Faunt- 
leroy. 

"  Let  them  sigh  away  at  their  leisure.    I  ve  no  pity 

for  their  sentimental  troubles." 

"Not  even  for  Sumner  Grej'  ?" 

Mrs.  Cheswick's  eyelashes  fell  slightly.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  this  Sir.  Sumner  Grey  did  not  stand  exactly 
on  the  same  platform  with  the  rest  of  the  "  sighing 
cavaliers."  Helen  Fauntleroy  caught  at  this  moment- 
ary token  of  relenting. 

"  Confess,  Mary  ;  yqa  do  like  him  ?  she  cried,  cap- 
turing both  the  soft  little  hands,  and  miigisterially 
surveying  Mrs.  Cheswick's  telltale  face. 

"  Yes,"  the  widow  answered  frankly, "  I  do  like  him 
a  little.  But,  Helen,  he  is  too  delicate,  too  effeminate. 
I  can't  look  up  to  a  man  who  only  excels  in  the  Ger- 
man, and  wears  the  besi/  fitting  kid  gloves  in  New 
York.  My  2ireux  chevalier  must  never  be  a  Sybarite, 
cradled  among  rose  leaves,  and  fed  with  the  rarest 
wine  of  life." 

"  Nonsense,"  cried  Miss  Fauntleroy. 

"  It  may  be  nonsense,  but  it  is  my  theory  neverthe- 
less," persisted  Mrs.  Cheswick.  "  And  now  don't  you 
want  to  come  in  and  see  the  delicious  cahco  dresBCS 
and  sun-bonnets  I've  bought  for  the  woods  and  glens  ? 
For  I'm  going  to  a  real,  genuine  farm-house  ;  none  of 
your  fa.^hioiiable  humbugs,  where  they  keep  a  white 
cow  just  to  stand  by  the  bars  and  look  romantic,  and 
the  milkmaid  has  her  hair  tied  with  pink  ribbons — no, 
indeed  ;  mine  is  a  real  farm-house." 

And  Mi.-s  Fauntleroy  burst  out  laughing  at  her 
friend's  enthusiasm. 

But  Mary  Cheswick  carried  the  day,  and  Helen  went 
with  her  to  the  brown-roofed  old  hou.se  among  the 
Essex  county  hills,  where  the  blue  outlines  wrote  their 
dim  suggestions  against  the  far  horizon,  and  the  robins 
made  such  a  merry  clamour  among  the  butternut- 
trees  before  sunri.se.  that  Mary  wakened  up,  morning 
after  morning,  and  liy  breathing  the  clover-scented 
air  as  if  every  inhalation  was  a  draught  of  champagne. 

Yet,  after  a  while,  it  began  to  grow  slightly  mono- 
tonous. Even  Arcadias  may  pall,  and  it  was  a  con- 
trast to  Newport  or  Long  Branch. 

"  Mary,"  said  Jliss  Fauntleroy,  yawning  prodigiously 
over  her  worsted  work,  "  isn't  this  just  a  little  dull  ?" 

"  You  have  accustoined  yourself  to  such  an  artificial 
life,"  said  Mrs.  Cheswick  bravely;  "only  wait  until 
the  books  arrive,  and  the  new  patterns  !" 

"  I'm  afcard  you  find  it  kind  o'  lonesome,"  .said  Mrs. 
Stiifs,  tho  farmer's  wife.  "  It  used  to  be  more  chirky 
wiien  our  Eliukim  lived  to  hum,  and  Deacon  Stubb's 
son  kept  thfa  doestrict  school  and  boarded  here.  Some- 
how there  an't  many  young  folks  in  the  neighbourhood 


now.  Squire  Percy's  nephew,  he  came  up  yesterday  ; 
he  comes  every  year  mostly,  'bout  this  season,  but  he 
an't  over-sociable." 

"'What  a  pity  !"  said  Miss  Fauntleroy  gravely. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Stubbs,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
suspicion.  "  Squire  Percy's  folks  is  rich,  and  there 
an't  nobody  but  likes  'em.  That's  the  house  over  there, 
where  you  can  just  see  the  white  chimblys.  They  have 
luts  of  oitv  company  in  summer,  and  me  and  Stiles  we 
supplies  the  eggs  and  butter  and  berries,  and  such  like. 
May  be  you'd  like  to  go  up  and  look  at  the  grounds." 

"  Thank  you,  I  have  no  curiosity,"  said  Mrs.  Ches- 
wick, with  a  slight  shudder  at  the  idea  of  the  "  city 
company"  she  had  come  so  far  to  escape. 

But  Mrs.  Stiles  had  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
subject  of  "  Squire  Percy's  nephew."  Accord- 
ing to  her  simple  faith,  he  was  a  modern  Sir 
Launcelot — a  Galahad  of  the  nineteenth  century.  She 
somehow  contrived  co  infect  Mrs.  Cheswick  and  Helen 
Fauntleroy  with  somewhat  of  her  own  enthusiasm. 
Helen  declared,  at  the  close  of  a  lung  rainy  afternoon, 
during  which  honest  Mrs.  Stiles  had  "  brought  her 
knittin' work  "  and  sat  with  them,  that  the  story  of 
the  broken  bridge  over  the  ravine,  and  how  this  hero 
passed  bravely  over  it,  endangering  his  own  life  to 
warn  others  who  would  elsegbe  fatally  imperilled,  was 
"  interesting  enough  to  be  published  in  a  magazine  ;" 
and  Mrs.  Cheswick  grew  fairly  enthusiastic  over  the 
legend  of  Mrs.  Stiles'  "  cousin  Aramanthy,"  who,  in- 
cautiously ventured  into  the  pasturing  ground  of  the 
Squire's  savage  bull  "  St.  Helier,"  and  was  rescuftd, 
at  the  risk  of  his  bones,  by  the  Squire's  nephew. 

"  He  an't  afeard  o'  nothin',"  said  Mrs.  Stiles  ;  "  and 
for  all  he's ^o  soft  spoken,  and  reads,  as  I'm  told,  books 
in  foreign  languages,  there  an't  a  hand  on  Squire 
Percy'.s  farm  can  do  such  a  day's  work  at  hayin'  as  he 
can.    There  an't  a  many  young  man  like  him." 

And  then  Mrs.  Stiles  went  out  to  make  the  cottage 
cheese  for  tea. 

"  Helen,"  said  Mrs.  Cheswick,  after  '.'^he  had  em- 
broidered for  some  minutes  in  thoughtful  silence, 
"  wouldn't  you  like  to  see  this  young  Mr.  Percy?" 

"What  for  !"  inquired  downright  Helen. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  think  he  must  be  a  real  hero. 
I  do  so  like  to  hear  Mrs.  Stiles  talk  about  him  !" 

"  Now,  Mary  you  are  not  going  to  fall  in  love  with 
this  rustic  Adonis  ?" 

"  The  mischief  is  half  done  already,''  laughed  Mrs. 
Cheswick.  "  I  do  really  believe,  Helen,  I  could  love 
such  a  man  as  that.  He  must  be  so  strong,  so  noble, 
so  single-hearted  !  Why  do  we  never  meet  such 
men  ?" 

"  Perhaps  because  they  aren't  indigenous  to  the 
soil,"  slyly  responded  Helen.  "  But  I  dare  say,  Marj', 
your  enthusiasm  is  all  wasted  ;  he  is  probably  a  country 
bumpkin,  with  freckles,  red  hair,  and  a  stoop." 

"  No,  indeed  !"  said  Mrs.  Cheswick  indignantly. 
"  Mrs.  Stiles  .says  he  is  very  handsome." 

"  Mrs.  Stiles  is  probably  such  a  good  judge  !" 
ironically  observed  Jliss  Favmtleroy. 

And  Mary  Cheswick  was  silenced  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Nevertheless,  when  Mrs.  Stiles  was  accoutred,  the 
next  day,  for  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Percy  mansion,  with 
a  basket  of  ripe  blackberries  and  four  dozen  pearly 
shelled  eggs  neatly  packed  in  hay,  Mrs.  Cheswick 
coaxed  Hflen  Fountleroy  to  go  too. 

"  We  needn't  be  seen,"  said  she,  "  and  it  will  be  a 
sort  of  an  adventure,  you  know  dear." 

But  a^  they  neared  the  pretty  pleasure-grounds  of 
the  Squire's  place  Mary's  courage  failed  her. 

"  Helen,  she  said,  "  I  can't  go  any  further  !" 

"  Not  even  to  see  the  chevalier  sans  pmr  ct  sans  re- 
prnrhe  '<" 

"  Kot  even  to  see  the  hero,"  laught^I  Marj'.  "  Mrs. 
StLles,  we  will  wait  here  until  yovi  return,  in  this  cool, 
shady  little  summer-house  on  the  shores  of  the  lake." 

It  was  a  lovely  sylvan  spot,  cool,  and  full  of  gold- 
green  shadows,  and  Jlrs.  Cheswickg  untied  her  straw 
hat,  to  let  the  cool  breeze  fan  her  forehead  as  she  sat 
there. 

"  Isn't  it  a  sweet  place  ?"  s'ne  exclaimed  enthusi- 
astically. "  And  the  Httle  birds  that — ^But  who  is 
that  r 

She  started5nervously  to  her  feet,  as  a  quick  foot- 
step broke  through  the  laurel  hedge  to  her  left, 
and  a  man's  tall  figure  penetrated  the  fragrant 
gloom. 

"  Mrs.  Cheswick  !" 

And  to  her  surprise,  she  recognised  Sumner  Grey. 

There  was  an  instant  embarrassment,  and  then  Mrs. 
Cheswick's  "  society  manner"  came  back  to  her,  soft, 
gracious  and  graceful. 

"You  are  one  of  the  squire's  visitors,  then,  of  whom 


we  have  heard  so  much,"  she  said,  after  they  had  ex- 
changed mutual  greetings,  and  Helen  had  revealed 
the  incognita  of  the  farmhouse  adventure.  "  Then 
perhaps  you  can  tell  us  something  about  my^favonrite 
hero,  the  squire's  nephew." 

"  With  whom  she  has  fallen  in  love  by  hearsay," 
interrupted  Miss  Fauntleroy,  with  merry  malice. 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  confessed  Mrs.  Cheswick,  laughing, 
and  yet  colouring  a  little.  "  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own 
i\ia,t  he  is  my  beau  ideal  just  at  present.  Do  tell  me 
about  him  !" 

Mr.  Grey  looked  sorely  puzzled  and  perplexed. 

"  I  can't  comprehend  whom  you  can  possibly  mean," 
he  said.  "  Squire  Percy  has  but  one  nephew,  and  I 
believe  I  am  that  individual.'' 

"  You  !" 

"Yes,  L" 

Mrs.  Cheswick  coloured  like  a  carnation  pink. 

"  But  I — I  thought  you  were  merely  a  city  ex- 
quisite.   I  didn't  suppose — I  never  imagined  " 

And  there,  hopeless  of  being  able  to  find  her  way 
out  of  the  complexity  of  sentences,  Mrs.  Cheswick 
stopped,  and  burst  into  tears.  Mr.  Grey  was  at  her 
side  instantly. 

"Mary,  what  have  I  said  to  call  forth  those  tears?" 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Helen  Fauntleroy,  starting  up, 
"there's  Mrs.  Stiles  coming.  I  must  go  and  meet 
her." 

But  it  was  a  pardonable  deception.  Mrs.  Stiles 
wasn't  coming,  and  didn't  come  under  a  full  half  hour, 
and  when  she  did  come,  Helen  made  some  lame  excuse 
for  her  friend,  and  took  the  farmer's  wife  home  under 
her  own  couvoyage. 

The  noonday  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  whea 
Mrs.  Cheswick  joined  her  friend  in  their  own  room. 

"Well  .'"  demanded  Helen  inquiringly. 

"  I've  done  it,"  said  Mary,  half  laughing,  half  crying. 

"  Done  what  ?" 

"  I've  promised  to  marry  him." 

Helen  clapped  her  hands  ecstatically. 

" Oh,  how  nice!"  she  cried.  "  But  yoji  would  never 
have  done  it  if  he  hadn't  been  Squire  Percy's  ne- 
phew." 

"  I — I  don't  know  whether  I  should  or  not,"  said 
Mrs.  Cheswick.  "  But  there  was  a  portion  of  his  char- 
acter that  I  never  knew  until  I  read  it  out  here  among 
these  hills.  Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  certain — I  love 
him  now." 

And  the  hero  worship  which  some  philosophers  as- 
sert to  be  essential  to  every  woman's  life  had  begun 
for  Mrs,  Cheswick.  Mr.  Grey  might  have  courted  her 
for  a  century  on  the  velvet  carpets  of  drawing-rooms, 
but  that  one  hour  in  the  green  glades  was  the  turning- 
point  of  destiny.    She  had  found  her  hero. 


SUNNY  WEATHER. 

Tlio  sweet  sunshine. 

Like  a  mellow  wine, 
Fills  me  and  thrills  me  with  life  divine. 

Till  the  purple  flood 

Of  my  bounding  blood 
Breaks  into  a  riot  of  bloom  and  bud  I 

A  brimming  cup 

The  gods  might  sup. 
The  soul  within  me  is  lifted  up, 

jVnd  the  hoddeu  groy 

Of  my  cares  to-day 
Like  a  worn-out  garment  slips  away. 

Like  ablasted  pine, 

Some  graceful  vine 
Hath  clothed  in  tho  glory  of  sweet  lang  syne ; 

With  the  mingled  snows 

Of  the  lily  and  rose. 
The  barren  trees  of  icy  Spriug-time  glows. 

Rwent  as  regret 

For  the  loves  that  forget, 
Pansy  and  pa«>ii>n,ito  violet 

Sprinkle  the  .soit 

My  feet  have  trod. 
On  the  lontsorae  journey  that  leads  to  God. 

The  balmy  breeze 

In  the  blossoming  trees 
Rings  with  the  idyls  of  birds  and  bees ; 

Over  the  woods  and  feUs 

It  sinks  and  swells, 
With  the  far-off  tinkle  of  morning  bells. 

And  I  seem  to  hear. 
In  the  budding  year, 

The  jubilant  je.y  of  another  sphere- 
home  beautiful  star, 
In  tho  heavens  afar, 

Where  the  garnoied  loves  of  my  lost  youth  are  1 


Becker  Eros.'  Purest  andEost  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  isa 
combination  of]  tho  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  all 
that  is  requisite  to  wako  Tea  perfect.  7  South  GreatGeorge'a- 
street,  Dublin. 
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THE  SECRET  MARRIAGE. 

A  TALE  OF  MYSTEBY. 
CHAPTER  XVII. 

MRS.    CRAJIE'S    lodger— the    time    DF.A'WIN'G  :^eae— 
ISViya   FOR  EEVENGE. 

Andrew  Grame  was,  as  we  have  said,  far  away  from 
Earlsford  while  these  events  were  happening.  He  was 
gone  on  a  visit  to  his  mother — the  first  for  many  a 
year — and  made  his  appearance  at  her  house  looking, 
as  the  proud  old  woman  said,  "  like  ony  gentleman." 

Andrew  sat  down  by  the  old-fashioned  fireside. 
Suddenly  the  sound  of  voices  from  the  next  room  fell 
upon  his  ear.    "  Ayhat's  that  V  he  asked. 

•■'It's  just  my  lodger  and  her  friend,"  his  mother 
replied. 

"  Ye've  nae  need  for  that,  surely  ?"  said  her  son, 
with  a  rather  gi-ieved  voice  ;  "  I  vranted  you  to  be 
comfortable  in  yer  aulci  years — not  striving  and  starv- 
ing, as  if  ye  hadna  a  bawbee." 

"  And  so  I  am  comfortable  ;  and  I  dinna  do  muckle. 
I'll  tell  you  the  noo  how  I  came  to  tak"  in  the  leddy 
ben  there — for  she  js  a  leddy  in  her  ways.'' 

"  Who  is  she  .'" 

"  I  dinna  ken  ;  but  whisht  ! — there's  Miss  Smith 
coming."'  The  door  of  the  inner  room  opened,  and  a 
tall,  haggard-looking  woman  came  out.  She  was 
shabby,  almost  threadbare,  but  scrupulously  neat  and 
clean.  Her  face  had  a  pained,  worn  expression,  as  if 
with  a  daily,  hourly  struggle  with  poverty,  aud  her 
hands  were  painfully  thin.  She  walked  v.'ith  ease  and 
grace,  and  returned  Andrew's  greeting  with  a  finished 
bow.    "  Ye're  late  the  nicht,"  .said  Mrs.  Grame. 

"  I'm  ngt  wanted  in  the  first  piece,"  was  the  answer. 
"  I  should  have  been  there  before  this  ;  but  she  seems 
worse  this  eveaicg.  " 

"  Ye'U  be  here  in  the  morn  ?'' 

"  After  rehearsal — not  before,  unless  somethirig  hap" 
pens.  I  vi-ish  I  could  spend  more  with  her  ;  but  we 
are  very  hard  worked  just  now."    And,  with  a  cheerful 

good  night,"  she  left  them. 

■'  That's  not  your  lodgei",  then,  mother  ?"  said  And 
drew,  curiously. 

"  iTo,  that's  a  friend — the  only  one  she  has,  I'm 
thinking  ;  at  least,  it's  the  only  one  that  comes  to  see 
her;  she's  a  play  actress  or  something,  at  the  theatre." 
'•Ancl  is  your  lodger  a  play-actress  too  ?" 
She  has  been,  I  fancy.    Puir  bodj',  she'll  never 
■be  onything  in  this  world  again  ;  she's  wearing  awa' 
_  to  the  next  ane  as  fast  as  she  can  !' ' 
"  But  what  made  you  take  her  in  ?" 
"I'll  tell  ye;  but  I'll  just  see  first  whether  she 
wants  onything  or  no."    ylie  opened  the  door,  and 
looked  in.     ''She's  sleeping,"  she  said,   as  she  re- 
turned to  her  seat.    "  It's  no  often  she  has  a  sound 
sleep.    Draw  in  y(5ur  chair,  and  I'll  tell  ye  a'  I  ken 
about  h^r.    It'll  be  about  three  months  sync,  I  was 
Bitting  here  by  the  fire  my  lane,  when  some  ane 
chapped  at  the  outer \loor.    '  Come  in  !'  says  I,  and 
the  door  opened,  and  there  stood  a  young  leddy  wi' 
a  porter  behind  her  wi'  a  box.    She  looked  at  me, 
and  I  looked  at  her.    '  Beg  your  pardon  !'  saj's  she  ; 
•  Tve  made  some  mistake,  I  think.    You  are  Mrs. 
Buchau  V   '  Js^o,'  gays  I  ;  '  my  name's  Grame.  Was 
ye  wanting  ony  ane?'     'Yes,'   she  says;   'I  was 
seeking  ane  Mrs.  Buchan ;  I  lodged  wi'  her  ance. 
May  I  sit  down  a  minute?    I'm  not  very  well  and 
the  stairs  have  tired  me.'     She  was  all  white-like 
and  trembling,  wi'  great  glittering  een  and  long  black 
hair  ;  and   she   breathed   so  hard    when   she  eat 
down  that  I  offered  her  a  drop  of  spirits.  'No, 
thank  you,  says  she  ;  'I  never  taste  it  now ;'  an' 


a  queer  flush  came  into  her  face  as  she  said  it. 
'  But  if  ye  wad  gie  it  to  the  man  for  waiting,  I'd 
pay  you.'  And  she  took  oul  a  purse  wi'  plenty  o' 
siller  in  it.  '  I'd  like  a  drink  o'  water,'  she  says, 
getting  up  ;  '  and  thank  you  for  the  rest.  I  hope  I 
shall  find  a  lodging  sobn.'  I  thought  of  my  little  room 
up  there  when  she  said  that,  fori  wasoftentimes  lonely, 
and  she  seemed  a  wiselike  body.  '  If  it's  only  lodgings 
you're  wanting — '  says  I.  '  That's  all,'  says  she.  '  I 
want  a  very  quiet  place  for  a  few  months.  There's 
only  myself  ;  I  shall  have  no  visitors,  and  if  ye  could 

do  with  me  '  '  I  think  I  could,'  I  said  ;  '  but  ' 

'  If  it's  references  ye're  wanting,'  she  said, ' '  I  have 
none.  I've  no  friends.  I  have  come  here  on  bu- 
siness, and,  if  ye  like  to  take  me  in,  ye  can  have  ony 
reasonable  amount  of  rent  beforehand.'  She  took  out 
her  purse  again,  and  I  thought  I'd  gie  her  a  trial,  the 
mair  as  she  seemed  so  feeble.  '  I'll  tak  ye  for  a  week,' 
and,  if  we  dinna  agree,  we  can  part  then.  I'll  no  tak' 
mair  nor  a  week's  rent  o'  ye,  till  we  see  how  we  like 
each  other.'  Sae  she  gied  me  six  shillings,  and  ca'ed 
the  man  in  wi'  her  box,  and  paid  him,  and  sat  hersel' 
doon  in  that  chair,  while  I  saw  about  the  room.  She 
seemed  nervous  and  startlish  like." 

"  What  is  her  name,  mother  1"  asked  Andrew, 
"  I'm  no  very  sure,"  she  replied  ;  "  she  told  me  her 
name  was  Clara  Jones  when  she  came  ;  but  I'm  think- 
ing that's  not  her  real  name." 
"  Why 

"■Because  her  claes  (and  bonny  anes  they  are)  are 
a'  marked  '  S.  M.,'  and  I  heard  her  ca'ed  by  anither 
name  mysel'  ance." 
"  When  ?" 

"  When  she  had  been  here  about  a  month  (no  ane 
came  to -see  her,  but  she  wrote  heaps  o'  letters,  and 
a'm'ost  every  day  ane  came  till  her),  she  grew  a  good 
deal  wojjBe,  till  I  was  frightened  about  'her,  and  wanted 
to  hae  a  doctor.  She  said  aye  '  No,'  but  that  I 
might  go  to  an  auld  friend  o'  hers  if  I  wad.  I  agreed, 
and  she  wrote  on  a  scrap  of  paper, '  An  old  friend  of 
Miss  Smith's  would  be  glad  to  see  her  when  she  can 
spare  the  time  at  20  Lothian-street.'  '  Here,'  she  said. 
'  tak  that  bit  of  paper  to  the  theatre,  either  to-night 
or  in  the  morn,  and  ask  for  Miss  Smith,  and  give  it  to 
her.  If  she's  there  she'll  come  to  me." 
"  The  theatie  !" 

"  Av,  1  had  a  fancy  she  had  been  something  o'  that 
sort  before,  for  I  saw  a  fine  thing  a'  gowd  and 
spangles,  ane  day  in  her  room.  Weel,  I  was  down  that 
way  that  same  night,  and  I  went  aud  speered  for  3Iiss 
Smith.  '  You  must  gang  till  the  stage  door,'  says  a 
man.  '  AVhich  is  the  stage  door?'  says  I.  '  Eoun'  there', 
says  anither  ;  '  and  I  found  it  at  last,  and  as'ked  for  her 
again.  '  Ah,' says  a  dirty  man,  sitting  on  a  kind  o' 
box; 'one  o' the  ballet.  What  was  you  wanting  wi' 
her  ?'  '  That's  my  business,'  I  says.  '  You'll  have  to 
leave  a  message,'  says  he.  '  That  I  shan't,'  says  I;  'I 
want  to  see  her.'  '  The  ballet  ladies  ain't  allowed 
down  here  after  they  are  dressed,"  says  anotlier  rough- 
looking  man.  '  I've  only  twa  or  three  words  till  say 
to  her,'  I  said.  '  I  come  from  some  ane  that  is  dying; 
at  least  I  fear  so.'  The  man  oped  the  door  and  called 
a  bny,  aud  tdd  him  to  fetch  Miss  Smith.  Well  he  did, 
aud  in  a  levv'  minutes  the  woman  you  saw  just  now 
cam  doon.  Y'ou  wouldn't  ha'  known  her,  though  ;  she 
had  paint  on  her  face,  and  roses_  on  her  head,  and  a 
short  frock  like  a  bairn's,  and  nothing  on  her  legs  but 
silk  stockings.  I  felt  quite  o'  shamed  when  I  looked 
at  her,  for  she's  forty  years  old,  if  she's  a  day.  *  Was 
ye  wanting  me  ■'  says  she.  I  gied  her  the  bit  paper, 
and  told  her  wha  sent  it.  '  I  don't  know  — '  she 
said.  '  It  must  be  some  mistake  ;  1  know  no  one  of 
the  name.'  I  .said  it  was  a  young  lady  in  my  house, 
and  she  promised  to  come  in  the  morn,  and  she  did. 
I  When  I  opened  the  door  for  her  to  go  in,  she  lookit  a 


minute,  and  then  she  shrieks  out,  *  Stella  Morton  !' 
'  Hush  !'  says  the  other  ane.  *  Not  that  name.  Char-, 
lotte  !    Never  !  never  again  !" 

"  Stella,  Morton!"  exclaimed  Andrew,  reflecting, 
"  Wherever  have  I  heard  that  name  before  ?" 

"  I  dinna  ken,  I'm  sure,"  said  Jlrs.  Grame,  answer- 
ing her  son's  words,  though  they  were  not  spoken  to 
her.  "  It's  a  queer  name,  but  I'm  certain  that  was  it 
— Stella  Morton.'  " 

"  And  does  no  one  come  to  see  her  ?" 
"  J ust  Miss  Smith  ;  no  one  else.  She  got  worse  and 
worse,  apd  she  made  her  have  a  doctor,  and  he  comes 
regularly;  but  that's  a'.  She  writes  monya  letter 
still  ;  but  I  canna  help  thinking  sometimes  that  nae 
guid  purpose  has  brought  her  here,  for  I  hae  heard  her 
talking  to  her  friend  yonder  about '  revenge,'  and  'the 
time  being  nearly  up.'  and  things  of  that  kind.  It's 
naething  to  me,  ony  way  ;  my  rent's  aye  ready  to  the 
day,  and  afore,  if  I  wanted  it  ;  and  she's  quiet,  and 
minds  her  ain  business." 

Andrew  went  to  rest,  his  curiosity  strongly  [ex- 
cited on  the  subject  of  hismother's  mysterious  lodger  \ 
and  he  inquired  for  her  the  first  thing  in  the  mora* 
ing. 

"  She's  gey  weel  for  bar,"  said  his  Biother;  "  she'i 
to  rise  presently,  and  ye  shall  see  her.  Ehe,  but  it's  i 
bonpy  face'  and  it  werena  sae  thin  !" 

In  the  course  of  £he  morning  Mrs.  Grame  ushered 
her  son  into  the  young  lady's  room.  "  This  is  my  son 
that  ye  have  heard  me  speak  o,'  Miss  Jones"  she  said. 

Miss  Jones  held  out  a  painfully-attenuated  hand  tc 
Andrew,  and  a  flush  rose  to  her  face,  na  it  seemed  to 
him,  at  the  name  his  mother  called  her  by.  '■'  I  hava 
often  heard  of  you,"  she  said,  motioning  him  to  a  seat. 
"  Your  mother  does  not  forget  to  sing  your  praises,  Mr» 
Grame." 

Andrew  looked  at  her  curiously;  she  was  radiantly 
beautiful  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  the  fatal  disease 
which  had  laid  its  hand  upon  her;  and  the  cheek,  upon 
which  death  had  set  his  unmistakable  seal,  bloomed 
with  a  roseate  flush  which  but  added  biilLianoe  to  her 
splendid  eyes.  Her  black  hair  fell  in  silky  masses  on 
her  shouldeis  ;  the  exertion  of  braiding  and  arranging 
it  had  become  too  much  for  the  feeble  arms.  "  I  hava 
much  to  thank  Mrs.  Grame  for,"  she  remarked — "more 
than  I  can  ever  pay.  She  has  treated  me,  stranger  as 
I  am,  as  she  would  have  treated  a  daughter.  It  will 
not  be  for  much  longer;  but  surely  she  will  have  her 
reward." 

"She  needs  nane,"  slad  Andrew,  warmly;  "her  best 
.chanks  wad  be  to  see  you  better.    Have  ye  nae  friends 
that  would  like  to  see  you  ?" 
"None." 

"  Nae  one  that  wad  come  to  ye  before"  • 

"Before  I  die?  I  understand  you.  No;  I  hav3 
no  friends— no  relations.  There  does  not  breathe  on 
earth  anyone,  I  hope,  so  forlorn  as  I  am.  But  what 
matters  it  ?  I  am  dying — dying  too  fast  !  I  have 
only  one  aim,  one  purpose  in  life,  and,  that  one  ac- 
complished, if  the  next  hour  sti-uck  me  lifeless  in  mv 
coffin,  I  would  hail  it  thankfully  !"  She  spoke  ex- 
citedly, and  her  eyes  glittered  with  a  strange  light. 
"  Purpose  ■"  s;ud  Andrew. 

"Yes,"  she  s.aid,  in  the  sama  tone.  "I  have  one 
thing  to  live  for  ;  there  are  two  weeks  yet  before  it 
can  be  accomphshed  as  I  -nish  ;  and  then  I  wOl  go  to 
my  grave  content.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  live  for  ; — 
what  I  pray  Heaven  night  and  morning  to  spare  me 
yet  a  few  short  days  to  taste  ?  Oh,  it  will  be  very 
sweet !  Listen — I  am  living  for  revenge  '. — the  very 
word  his  mother  had  heard  her  speak  I  What  re- 
venge, and  on  whom,  could  she  be  sce'icing,  who  sat 
there  on  the  very  brink  of  the  gr.ave  ?  What  ter- 
rible wrong  could  have  been  done  to  her,  that  she 
.should  c?ijcy  her  ^resentment  to  the  threshold  of  the 
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other  Y.-orld  ?  '"'I  could  have  tastsd  of  it  before  now,'' 
she  went  on,  in  the  same  escited  strain — "  I  could 
have  worked  my  purpose  months  since  ;  but  I 
waited — waited  till  the  object  of  it  should  stand  on 
the  very  pinnacle  and  summit  of  his  happiness,  that 
fiis  fall  might  be  the  greater  !  I  swore  it  .' — under 
heaven  and  the  brig'at  stars  I  swore  it ! — and  it  shall 
come  true  !"  • 

Andrew  was  going  to  remonstrate  gently  with  her 
— it  seemed  so  dreadful  to  him  to  see  her  deep-seated 
passion,  while  her  life  hung,  as  it  were,  by  a  thread — 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Miss  Smith  entered. 

Andrew  Grame  felt  a  good  deal  of  respect  for  her, 
after  he  had  heard  something  of  her  history,  which  he 
did  from  her  sick  friend  ;  and  he, would  rise  and  hand 
her  a  seat,  or  open  the  door  for  her,  with  as  much  re- 
verence as  he  would  have  shown  to  a  duchess. 

"  She's  a  good  woman,  or  she'd  no'  come  here,"  he 
said  to  his  mother  one  day ;  and  many  a  good  meal  did 
the  poor  ballet  dancer  get  at  his  mother's  house  at  his 
instigation.  He  soon  became  a  great  favourite  with 
Miss  Jones,  as  she  called  herself,  and  would  sit  and 
talk  to  her  by  the  hour,  telling  her  all  about  Kirlsford 
and  the  people  there.  There  ^^•as  one  topic  she  was 
never  weary  of  listening  to,  or  Andrew  of  speaking  of  ; 
and  that  was  Xelly  Dt  ms,  his  little  mistress,  as  he 
callfd  her,  and  her  approaching  marriage  with  Eustace 
Hartley. 

Question  after  question  did  the  young  lady  ask,  and 
he  answer  with  equal  interest ;  everything  that  An- 
drew could  tell  his  mother's  lodger  soon  knew— the 
di- te  of  the  wedding  day,  where  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom intended  to  go,  &c.,  were  toU  and  dilated  on 
with  great  pride  by  Dr.  Brovrne's  faithful  servant. 

The  day  before  the  oiie  appointed  for  the  wedding, 
he  v/as  out  nearly  all  the  morning,  and  when  he  came 
in  he  found  his  mother  in  a  terrible  flurry  and  bustle. 

"  Miss  Jones  was  very  ill,"  she  said.  "  She  had  been 
writing  a  good  v.-hile,  and  then  a  man  (a  writer's  clerk, 
she  fancif  had  been  up  along  with  Miss  Smith,  and 
she  had  talked  with  him  a  long  time  ;  and  when  they 
were  gone  she  had  just  fainted  away." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  Andrew  saw  her, 
and  then  she  was  so  exhausted  as  to  be  i^uite  unable 
to  sit  up.  He  bent  over  her,  as  she  lay  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  glittering  eyes  upou  her  pillow. 

"  You've  been  doing  too  much.''  he  said,  gentlj-. 
Ija^na  yefhetter'ilet  my  motuer.?go  for  the  doctor 

"Ko,"  she  rephed  ;  "I  need  no -doctor  ;  he  could  do 
me  no  good  ;  nuthiug  on  this  earth  will.  J,[y  best 
medicine  will  be  to  hear  in  two  days'  time  that  the 
shaft  I  winged  this  niorniug  has  struck  home.  Struck 
home  I"  she  repeated  with  a  hysterical  laugh  and  a 
hectic  fiuah  rising  to  her  cheek.  '"  Home  to  his  very 
heart  !'' 

'•  Yr.u.  think  me  mad  I  dare  say,"  she  continued,  see- 
ing thrt  look  of  astpuishioent  with  which  ho  regarded 
her.  "  And  it  would  bo  no  wonder  if  I  were  ;  such  a 
career  as  mine  has  been  has  fitting  ending  in  a  maniac's 
cell  or  a  suicide's  grave  !  But  I  am  not  dead  yet — 
not  dead  !  Though  I  may  be  ore  many  days  are  passed, 
if  aught  happens  to  mar  my  cherished  scheme — to  pre- 
vei;t  ni-y  vengeance  I" 

'■  ILh,  Lsiie  !"  said  Andrew,  in  a  son-owful  tone  ; 
"  these  are  the  thoughts  fur  ye  to  go  out  o'the  world 
with  !  '  Forgive  us  our  ti  e.'-.passes,'  ye  ken." 

"  'As  we  forgive  !'  "  she  said,  bitterly.  "I  would 
forfeit  atl  my  hopes  of  forgiveness  to  know  my  scheme 
had  prospared." 

"  Don't  ^ay  that  1"  exclaimed  Andrew,  horrified  at 
her  words  and  excited  hioks.  "  Diuua  s.n/  sic  awfu' 
things.  There'.s  nothing  too  great  for  our  Father  in 
h-:.',vcn  to  forgive  ;  we  might  surely  forgive  one  an- 
other." 

"  You  are  a  good  man,  Mr.  Grame,"  she  said.  "  If 
I  hsd  had  a  mother  like  yours,  I  might  have  been  a 
good  woman  ;  might  have  felt  as  you  feel,  and  not 
been  lying  here  on  my  <leath-bed,  without  a  friend  to 
heave  a  .^igh  or  shid  a  tear  when  the  earth  falls  into 
my  torsak'.'n  gravt.-  ' 

She  eovered  her  face  with  her  poor  thin  hands,  and 
6olib?d  aloud. 

/  Take  comfort,"  Andrew  said.  "  It  might  have  been 
wors-?.  Ye  might  hnve  been  dying  as  miey  die — aye, 
rniny  '■hou^nnd.s — without  house  or  home,  hedtulieon, 
or  ro.-;i'  to  covrr  ye./^iThink  of  that,  and  thank  God  for 
what  y«  have,  and  dinna  reproach  heaven  lor  whit  ye 
have  not." 

"  I  might  have  been  better  offbut  for  my  own  follj. 


Shall  I  tell  you  my  story  ?    I  have  one.    I  am  an  ho- 
nest, good  man's  wife,  Andrew  Grame." 
"A  wife!" 

"  A  wife.  A  gentleman's  wife,  though  that  adds 
nothing  to  a  man's  worth.  I  will  tell  you  my  history; 
'tv-'ill  ease  my  heart  a  little." 

"  If  ye  have  any  thought  of  injuring  any  one  'twad 
ease  your  heart  mair  to  forget  that.  Oh,  lassie,  stay 
your  hand  if  it  is  not  too  late  !" 

'•■  It  is  too  late,"  she  said  in  a  grave  tone.  "  What  I 
hare  done  I  cannot  ^recall  now,  if  I  would  ;  I  am  only 
preventing  the  commission  of  crime,  after  all,"  she 
continued,  as  if  speaking  to  herself.  "  Only  staying 
my  husband  from  doing  what  would  place  him  in  a 
felon's  dock,  and  bring  him  face  to  face  with  offended 
justice," 

"  Then  your  husband  lives 

"  My  hu.sband  lives  and  thrives,  while  I  lie  here 
dying,  starving — ^for  aught  he  knows.  I  have  heard 
that  h?  thinks  me  dead — drowned  :  that  he  buried 
some  one  in  my  place  !  ha  !  ha  I  It  will  be  joyful  news 
to  him  to  lind  his  wife  is  living  .'  Living  for  her  re- 
venge, for  her  husband  !  ha  !  ha  I" 

She  sank  back,  laughing  hysterically,  and  Andrew 
rose  in  alarm. 

"Do not  go,"  she  said,  arising- herself  ;  "do  not 
leave  me  to  my  owr.  mad  thoughts.  I  like  the  pre- 
sence of  a  good  man  or  v.  onian  near  me  ;  and  I  belitjve 
you  and  your  mother  are  good,  Mr.  Grame." 

"  If  ye  would  see  a  minister"  Andrew  be- 
gan. 

'"A  minister!"  she  said,  bitterly.  Yes,  to  come 
and  call  me  his  '  feUow-sianer,'  and  to  thank  Heaven 
on  his  own  part  that  he  was  not  as  other  men  are,  and 
to  pray  for  me  as  if  I  alone  were  sinful,  and  all  the 
reft  of  the  world  holy  ;  and  to  e.tpect  me  to  undo  in 
a  few  short  hours  the  work  of  a  sinful  life  !  No,  no  ; 
if  there  is  nieroy  for  such  as  I — if  there  is  a  Heaven 
that  hears  and  a  God  that  pardons,  I'll  seek  it  for 
myself  ;  but  not  to-day,  not  to-day  !" 

■'  If  !"  said  Andrew,  the  tears  standing  in  his  eyes  ; 
"don't  say  that  word  !  There  can  be  no  'if  in  the 
matter  of  our  salvation  !  Don't  doubt,  whatever  ye 
do  !" 

vSho  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with  a  sudden  revul- 
sion of  feeling. 

"  I  like  to  talk  to  you,"  she  said.  "  I  do  not  feel  so 
utterly  lo.-;t  when  anyone  who  is  good  is  near  me  ;  but 
when  you  have  he«-d  my  story,  you  will  not  wonder 
at  my  unbelief." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  STB.^XGE  HISTORT  r.KCOUXTED— ThE  POEITAIT  IDE>-- 
TIIIED — THE  SDDDEN  DEPARTURE — THE  STRASGE 
MEN  AT  EAKLC0UB5. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  all  the  details  of  the  his- 
tory that  Andrew  Grame  listened  to,  as  he  sat  b^.'ide  the 
feeble  invalid.  It  was  the  old,  old  story  which  many 
a  bright  and  worshipped  heroine  of  the  stage  could 
tell — of  aj  neglected  babj'hood  — of  a  childhood  passed 
maimly  behind  the  sgsnes  of  a  theatre — of,  beautiful 
and  cheriiihed  girlhood,  cared  for  and  jiarnpered,  be- 
cause that  same  beauty  was  a  marketable  commodity, 
and  worth  it.s  price, — of  a  precocious  and  premature 
womanhood,  perverted  by  early  iraininj  till  the  very 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  was  dulled  and  bhmted — of 
years  of  vice  and  dis.sipatiou,  terrible  to  conteinfilate  in 
one  so  young,  till  she  came  to  the  hi.stor}-  of  Iier  mar- 
riage. 

'■  He  thought  mo  good  and  pure,"  she  said,  bitterly  ; 
"  .suc'n  a  woman  as  he  could  take  by  the  hand  ;ind  lead 
to  his  mother's  feet  and. say,  '  Mother,  give  my  wife 
yoiu-  blessing  I'  Was  it  for  me  to  undeceive  liim? 
Would  you  have  ine  to  say,  'I  am  not  what  you  think 
me  ?'  I  loved  him  for  hi.s  wealth,  the  eAi.it'.'nce  of 
wliii;h  I  di.scovered ;  how,  it  niatteis  nut  no'.v.  I  thought 
of  the  position  I  should  hold  in  ^-oripiy  as  his  bride, 
and  I  turned  from  my  other  adiuirer.-i,  titled  and 
wealthj-  a.s  many  of  them  were,  to  give  my  hand,  as 
they  thought,  to  a  penniless  student.  I  loved  hirn 
as  much  as  'twas  in  my  nature  to  love  anything.  I 
meant  to  be  true  to  him  ;  I  meant  that  my  future 
.should  atone  for  the  past  ;  but  'twas  not  to  be  !  I  had 
no  strength  of  purpb.se,  no  good  spirit  at  work  within 
me  ;  my  wise  resolutions  vanished  before  the  very  fir.st 
ti:iin_it;ition.  How  he  discovered  what  his  wile  had 
been  matters  little  now  :  he  did  di.scovcr  it  ;  and  with 
the  kuov.-lege  came  loathing  and  disgust.  Within  a 
month  from  my  mai'riage-day,  I  was  alone  in  the  worhl ! 
not  a  widow,  but  a  deserted  wife,  with  ngt'ning  but 
the  n.ame  of  the  tie  remaining  to  mo.  I  deserved  my 
fate,  I  knew,  but  I  vowed  some  day  to  have  my  re- 
venge notwithstanding.    My  husband  was  an  honour- 


able man,  and  every  quarter  remitted  me  a  sum  suffi- 
cient for  all  my  wants  ;  sufScient  to  keep  me  in  luxury 
even,  on  condition  that  I  should  never  trouble  him. 
I  promised  but  I  broke  my  word." 

-  Ye  sought  him  ?  "  said  Anch-ew.  "  Ye  shouldna 
have  done  that  ;  ye  should  have  left  him  to  seek  you, 
if  the  fault  and  the  sin  lay  on  your  side." 

"  I  accepted  an  engagement  near  the  place  where 
my  husband  lived,went  to  look  at  the  outside  of  the 
house  whose  mi&tress  I  should  have  been  ;  only  t'ne 
outside,  mark  me  ;  for  I  would  have  died  ei-e  I  would 
have  crossed  his  threshold  unasked.  I  was  overtaken 
by  a  terrible  storm,  and  carried  in  insensible.  My 
husband  came  and  stood  by  my  side,  as  I  lay  among 
his  servants,  and  did  not  think  his  wife  worthy  o£ 
better  accommodation  than  the  servants'  hall.  Had  ha 
ordered  his  menials  to  &top  their  jeering  remarks,  had 
he  oflered  me  bite  or  sup  in  his  home,  I  had  gone  my 
way  and  troubled  him  mo  more  ;  but  he  heard  what 
they  f:aid  ;  heard  them  openly  express  their  opinion 

that  I  was  a  well,  what  I  was  perhaps,  but  their 

mistress  notwithstanding  ;  and  never  lifted  a  warning 
finger  to  stay  their  slanderous  tongues.  I- met  him 
afterwards  ;  close  by  his  own  park  gates  I  waited  his 
coming,  and  I  swore  by  the  bright  stars  above  us,  that 
I  never  would  accept  aid  or  succour  from  him  more, 
but  that,  as  t'nere  was  a  heaven  over  our  heads,  I 
would  have  my  revenge  when  he  least  expected  it." 

A  fearful  light  began  to  break  in  upon  Andrew 
Grame's  mind  as  he  listened.  He  had  heard  of  what 
had  happened  at  Earlcourt  on  the  night  of  the  great 
storm  ;  could  this  be  the  girl  who  had  so  suddenly 
appealed  there?  he  asked  himself.  Could  Eustace 
Hartley  be  deceiving  Nelly?  His  heart  beat  fast  at 
the  very  thought. 

"Go  on,"  he  said,  hoarsely.    "Tell  me  all,  all!" 

"I  went  away,  "she  continued,  speaking  with  difficulty; 
"I  left  the  place  intending  to  go  to  America,  where  I 
had  long  been  promised  engagements.  I  changed  my 
name,  and  took  a  passage  in  the  .Queen  of  the  Seas.'' 

"  The  Queen  of  the  Seas  !" 

"  Ay,  and  am  alive  to  tell  of  it.  I  .did  not  go.  At 
the  very  last  moment  I  changed  my  mind,  tempted  by 
an  offer  of  a  position  and  indulgence  greater  than  I 
had  ever  dreamed  of  possessing.  I  told  the  people 
belonging  to  the  ship  that  't-n'as  a  lucrative  engage- 
ment that  kept  me  back.  So  it  vras,  but  not  for  the 
st.age." 

'■Ye  needna  speak  of  it,"  said  Andrew,  with  a 
shudder. 

"  Well,  the  vessel  sailed,  and  all  the  world  knows  its 
fate.  I  was  in  Paris  then  ;  but  I  heard  from  one  who 
watched  for  me  that  my  husband  went  to  the  place 
and  recognised  and|buried  his  wife.  I  kept  close,  for 
I  wanted  my  revenge  to  be  the  sweeter.  '  I  fell  ill,  and 
my  protector  wearied  of  a  plaything  he  could  not  ex- 
hibit, and  he  cast  me  oft' ;  and  here  I  am,  djnng,  with- 
out a  soul  near  me  to  say" '  God  ble.?s  her'  when  I  lie 
cold  and  stil^.  You  are  horrified  at  my  story.  I  see. 
I  may  repent  my  life  yet  ;  perhaps  I  do  now  ;  but  I 
can  think  of  nothing  till  to-morrow  be  over." 

Andrew  sat  silent,  his  head  bowed  upon  his  clasped 
hands.  He  dreaded  her  to  speak  again,  dreaded  to 
hear  the  confirmation  of  his  fears  ;  and  yet  he  must 
know  ;  for  was  not  the  next  morning  Nelly's  wedding- 
day  ? 

"Tell  me  !"  he  said — "for  the  love  of  heaven,  tell 
me  your  real  name." 

"  It  need  be  no  secret  now,"  she  replied,  sadly. 
"  It  can  be  no  secret  long  ;  by  to-morrow  night  it 
will  be  known  well  enougli.  i\Iy  name  is  Stella  Mor- 
ton ;  v.as  Stella  T\biiton,  I  should  say." 

"  But  your  name  now — your  husband's  name  ?  Tell 
me,  lad.^ie,  as  you  hope  for  mercy  hereafter  !" 
Andrew  exclaimed,  his  lips  quivering  with  agitation 
and  fear. 

"  You  would  like  to  know,  would  you  ?"  she  said. 
"  Slirkll  i  .-■iiiv.v  hi^  iTjrtrr.it  '  -let  you  look  upon  the 
l.wi-  of  hiivi  by  v.Ik'mi  I  sN^hI  and  spoke  the  vows 
that  lii'iinil  ij;''  t'i  liiui  I'.r  ii."'-  ?  Tu-rnorrow  morning 
h^'  c'ivs  ]ii-<  band  tA  another;  takes  .another  bride  ;  a 
fair  yirl.  thoy  .?a.v,  who  little  thinks  what  is  in  .store 
for  her.  Loak  hs're  !  tlris  is  my  husband,  this  is  the 
man  I  swore  to  love  and  honour  !" 

She  drew  a,  locket  from  her  bosom  as  she  spoke  :  a 
costly  trinket  ?"t  round  with  diamonds,  from  whose 
spa.rklmg  f.ajcts  thu  evening  sun  sent  out  a  hundred 
fla.-hfs  ir  i*        ik  in  her  trembling  hand. 

"  L' 1'  she  .>3id  ;  "  I  was  his  love,  his  dar- 
ling, v  lic!!  this  ■'vns  bought.  Scarce  a  jeweller  in  the 
city  could  fr.iniih  anything  good  enough  to  hang 
round  my  neck." 

She  pressed  the  spring  and  turned  the  portrait  to 
Andrew,  who  saw  with  dizzy  brain  and  a  sharp  pang 
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at  his  heart  the  face  of  Eustace  Hartley  !  the  hus- 
band of  Nelly  !  To-morrow  !  And  even  now  the 
evening  sun  was  dipping  behind  the  oppo-site  houses, 
and  Earkford  was  three  hundred  miles  away  ! 

A  low  moan  broke  from  his  lips  as  the  portrait 
dropped  from  his  hand  upon  the  bed. 

May  God  forgive  ye  !"  he  said.  "  Ye  might  have 
stopped  to-morrow's  unconscious  sin,  and  ye  didna  do 
it.    Pray  Hea,ven  it  be  not  too  late  !" 

He  rose  from  his  seat  as  he  spoke,  and  moved  to- 
wards the  door. 

"Stay  !"  shrieked  the  invalid.  "  You  shall  not  go, 
Andrew  Grame  !  My  curse  be  upon  you,  my  eternal 
curse,  if  you  baulk  me  of  my  vengeance  !  But  j'ou 
cannot  be  in  time,  I  know  you  cannot !  Eustace  Hartley 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  justice  long  before  you  can 
reach  him  !" 

But  Andrew  Grame  was  already  gone  ;  startling  his 
mother  by  rushing  past  her  in  a  manner  which  she  de- 
clared was  "  pairfectly  daft,"  snatching  up  his  hat 
and  flinging  himself  down-stairs  like  a  madman.  He 
did  not  come  back  either,  though  she  sat  up  ;  but  late 
at  night  a  dirty  crumbled  note  was  brought  her  by  a 
Btation  messenger,  which  she  could  hardly  decipher  ;  it 
seemed  to  have  iDeea  written  in  a  cab,  and  ran  as 
follows  ; — 

Dear  Mother — Don't  be  alarmed  about  me.  I  am  safe 
and  well ;  but  a  matter,  it  may  be  of  life  and  death,  calls  me 
home.  You  will  see  or  hear  from  me  in  a  few  days.  I  am 
gone  to  fetch  your  lodger's  husband.— Your  afiectionate  son, 

A.NDREw  Grame. 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  lady  to  he;  self,  "  that  beats  a  ! 
Miss  Jones's  husband  !  What  can  she  have  been  tell- 
ing him  ?  I'll  try  and  find  out  the  morn."  And, 
satisfied  of  her  son's  safety,  which  fact  she  ascertained 
from  the  messenger,  who  had  spoke  with  him,  though 
sorely  puzzled  and  annoyed  at  his  sudden  departure, 
ehe  retired  to  rest. 

Andrew,  when  he  rushed  into  the  street,  had  no  idea 
of  starting  id  that  instantaneous  fashion  ;  but  Pearu- 
ing,  on  inquiry,  that  there  was  a  train  he  might 
cateh,  he  jumped  into  the  nearest  cab.  "  Get  me 
there  in  time,  and  I'll  gie  ye  this,"  he  said,  dis- 
playing a  sovereign  ;  and  the  man  drove  with  a  will, 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  station  in  time  for  his 
fare  to  despatch  the  note  he  had  managed  to^vrite, 
and  to  jump  into  a  carriage,  regardless  of  ticket  or 
anything  else.  > 

The  passengers  whispered ;  and  wondered  among 
themselves  who  their  fellow-traveller  might  be  who 
•was  so  anxious  to  get  to  the  end  of  his  journey  and 
who  wore  such  an  agitated  face  ;  and  they  jumped 
from  one  conclusion  to  another,  till  they  had  almost 
worked  themselves  into  the  belief  that  Dr.  Browne's 
servant  was  a  murderer  or  some  great  criminal  flying 
from  justice;  and  some  of  them  looked  out  expectantly 
at  every  station  for  the  stern  ministers  of  the  law  to 
start  out  of  the  darkness  and  lay  their  detaining  hands 
upon  their  companion's  collar.  One  young  person 
stated  her  conviction,  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  had  he 
not  been  too  pre-occupied  to  listen  to  anything  that 
was  passing  around  him,  that "  he  miist  be  a  murderef 
or  something  of  that  sort — criminals  were  such  gentle- 
manly people  now-a-days." 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  their  interest  was  chafing 
at  the  all  too  swift  passage  of  the  hours  and  sending 
up  heartfelt  prayers  ;,that  he  ndght  not  be  too  late  ; 
and  the  morning  dawned  fresh  and  pure  upon  the 
earth — the  morning  of  Nelly's  wedding-d;iy  ;  and  the 
train  ruahed  shrieking  into  the  nearest  station  to 
Earlsford;  and  Andrew  Grame  was  within  six  miles  of 
his  journey's  end. 

.  /  

"Harris,  tell  James  to  see  what  those  men  want," 
said  Mrs.  Hartley  to  her  maid,  on  the  morning  of  her 
son'fl  wedding-day  ;  "  they  have  been  staring  in  at  that 
gi.te  a  long  time." 

'"Yes,  nia'am."  '■ 

'■  And  Harris,  let  him  make  them  understand  that 
the  garden  is  private,  and  that  I  have  a  great  dislike 
to  people  standing  in  that  pathway." 

'  Yes,  ma'am," 

And  Harris  departed  on  her  mis-sion  ;  and  her  mis- 
trefs  lay  back  in  her  easy  chair  and  thought — thought 
in  rapid  succession  of  all  that  had  happened  and  was 
happenisg  in  he-,  household  ;  of  her  marriage,  when 
she  came  aa  a  happy  bride  to  the  house  where  she  had 
now  been  mistress  so  long  ;  of  her  son's  life  from  birth 
to  rnanhood,  unruffled  by  a  single  act  of  disobedience 
or  disrespect  to  his  mother,  save  the  one  of  which  she 
had  so  recently  and  so  strangely  heard,  and  which  he 
deemed  still  a  secret  from  her.  She  thought  of  this 
over  and  over  again,  it  seemed  to  present  itself  with  a 
strange  persistence  to  her  mind,  as  she  sat  before  her 
<;la6s  half  arrayed  for  the  wedding. 


The  whole  df  the  story  seemed  vividly  before  her, 
the  ha.sty  marringo,  the  flight  in  disgust  from  the 
young  wife,  the  revengeful  woman  whose  face  the 
flashing  lightning  had  shown  her  clo.se  to  her  own 
windows,  the  recogui.^ed  corpse  in  that  obscure  Welsh 
village,  the  burial — all  seemed  pictured  on  her  brain, 
as  if  she  had  been  a  witne.-;.s  and  a  partaker  in  each  act 
of  that  most  melancholy  drama. 

"  Whatever  ails  me  this  morning  !"  she  said,  rising 
and  opening  the  window,  letting  in  the  soft  summer 
air  laden  with  the  breath  of  a  thousand  flowers  and 
the  notes  of  a  hundred  feathered  warblers.  "  I  am 
surely  nervous  ;  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  coffins 
and  churchyard.-;,  when  I  should  only  be  thinking  of 
Eustace  and  his  happiness.  I  really  believe  the  sight 
of  those  men's  ugly  faces  has  given  me  the  horrors  ! 
Ugh  !  I  wish  people  would  not  be  so  rude  ;  they 
have  the  whole  park  to  stroll  in ;  can  they  not 
let  me  and  my  garden  alone  ?" 

Harris  came  in  and  reported  that  the  men  wero'gone. 
"  They  were  very  civil,  ma'am,  and  begged  pardon  for 
intruding  ;  didn't  know  they  could  be  seen  from  the 
house,  they  said." 

"  What  did  James  say  to  them  ?" 

"  I  couldn't  find  James,  ma'am,  so  I  went  myself," 
the  Abigail  replied,  somewhat  surprised  at  her  mis- 
tress's apparent  interest  in  the  men  and  their  doings. 

"  Well,  what  did  you  say  to  them  ?" 

"  Just  what  you  told  me,  ma'am  ;  that  this  was  your 
private  garden,  and  that  you  objected  to  strangers 
standing  at  the  gate." 

"  Well  r 

"  They  begged  pardon  quite  civilly  and  respectfully, 
in  quite  a  gentlemanly  manner,  I  may  say,  and  asked 
was  this  house  Earlcoui-t  ?  I  said  '  Yes.'  '  Mr.  Hart- 
ley's place  ?'  one  asked.    I  said  '  Yes'  again." 

"  Very  inquisitive  '"  Mrs.  Hartley  remarked,  watch- 
ing her  maid's  skilful  fingers  in  the  glass,  as  she  began 
to  arrange  her  hair.  "  Go  on,  Harris  ;  did  they  ask 
any  more  questions  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'.ini ;  one  of  them  asked  if  Mr.  Hartley 
was  not  going  to  be  married  this  morning  ;  and  when 
I  said  '  Yes,'  they  both  smiled,  and  the  one  who  had 
spoken  before  said  they  wished  him  every  happi- 
nes.'>." 

Well  ?" 

"  There's  nothing  more,  ma'am  ;  they  just  lifted 
their  hats  to  me,  and  wished  me  '  Good  morning,'  and 
went  away." 

"  Which  way  did  they  go  ?" 

"  Down  the  east  avenue,  ma'am." 

"  Some  strangers  from  Earl.-!ford,  probably,"  said 
the  lady,  in  a  carele.=;3  tone,  toying  with  the  costly 
rings  she  wore.  "  That  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  liv- 
ing in  an  old  country  seat  ;  the  neighbourhood  makes 
a  show-place  of  it  directly.  Make  haste,  Harris,  I 
shall  be  late  ;  it  is  near  nine  now,  and  half-past  ten  is 
the  hour  the  doctor  has  fixed  for  our  assembling." 

Harris  went  on  with  her  ministrations  in  silence,  at- 
tiring her  mistress  with  tasteful  and  judicious  hands, 
till  at  length  Mrs.  Hartley  emerged  from  her  dressing- 
ruom — the  very  type  and  picture  of  a  well-born  Eng- 
lish lady.  From  her  spotless  white  bonnet,  with  its 
veil  of  priceless  lace,  down  to  her  neatly-fitted  satin 
boots,  everj-  thread  of  her  costume  spoke  the  elegant, 
tasteful  woman.  She  wore  a  rich  satin  dre.ss  (.matins 
were  worn  in  those  days)  of  th.it  peculiarly  becoming 
colour  to  elderly  people,  since  become  so  fashionable 
under  the  name  of  mauve,  and  a  lace  shawl,  the  gift 
of  her  sun,  which  was  the  talk  of  the  neighbourhood  for 
a  long  time  afterwards.  ■ 

In  the  breakfast  parlour  she  found  Eustace.  No 
word  pa.ssed  between  them  for  a  moment,  but  their 
hands  ruet,aud  once  more  Mrs.  Hartley  folded  her  son 
in  a  long  embrace.  Something  of  the  spirit  of  the  old 
proverb  rushed  into  her  mind — "  Your  son's  your  son 
till  he  gets  him  a  wife,"  and  she  sighed  as  she  released 
him. 

"  You  are  pale,  Eustace,"  she  said,  looking  at  him 
with  fond  motherly  eyes,  '■  very  pale  ;  are  you  ill 

"  No,  mother,"  he  said,  gaihr ;  "  neither  ill  nor  re- 
pentant ;  a  man  has  a  right  to  be  pale  on  his  wedding- 
morning  ;  I  dare  say  '  my  father  did  so  before  me,'  " 
he  trolled  out  in  his  rich  young  voice. 

"  I  don't  remember,  I  am  sure,"  his  mother  replied, 
laughing.  "  Take  a  cup  of  coflbe  and  warm  yourself, 
and  don't  appear  before  your  bride  like  a  ghost." 

"  Wr.rm  myself  !  Cool  myself,  you  mean,  on  such 
a  morning  as  this.  Nelly  ought  to  certify  the  old  say- 
ing. '  Happy  is  the  bride  that  the  sun  slfines  on.' 
There'll  be  no  clouds  on  our  wedding-day — that  seepas 
pretty  certain." 

He  drank  his  cofi"ee.  hastily,  but  it  brought  no  co- 
lour to  his  cheek,  and  his  mother  rallied  him  again. 


"i  can't  account  for  it,"  he  said,  "  unless  by  an  al- 
most sleepless  night.  I  think  I  never  dreamed  Buch 
unpleasant  thing.s  in  my  life. 

"  Dreamed  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  kept  starting  every  now  and  then,  fancy- 
ing  that  Nelly  was  being  taken  from  me  by  some  in< 
visible  power.    The  eflect  was  like  a  nightmare." 

Mrs.  Hartley  shivered.  "  I  wish  the  wedding  wera 
over."  she  said  to  her.self. 

The  tears  stood  in  Mrs.  Hartley's  eyes  as  she  stepped 
into  her  carriage,  and  thought  that  the  next  time  her 
son  and  she  stood  side  by  side  in  their  own  home,  he 
would  be  a  married  man  ;  that  other  interests,  other 
hearts  than  his  mother's  would  claim  a  place  in  his 
mind  ;  and  she  prayed  that  the  tie  he  would  that  day 
form  might  be  for  his  welfare  and  peaca, 
(To  be  Continued) 


THE  TWO  ANGEL3. 
I. 

Sweet  Jlolly  Carter,  work-girl — nothing  more— 

Trudpred  home  one  night  quite  heurt  and  finger  sore  • 

For  she  had  plied  her  needle  to  and  fro 

All  day,  for  nc.irly  fifty  cents  or  so. 

And,  homeward  trudging,  murmured  as  she  went 

Something  that  was  akin  to  discontent. 

II 

In  silks  wallted  Sin,  with  well-enamelled  face^ 

And  fashion  butterflies,  with  Tvings  of  lace, 

Flaunted  their  gauzes — buzzing  to  and  fro 

In  toilets  twenty  thousand  worth  or  so, 

"  Strangely  uneven  things,"  quoteshe,  "arethesel 

Half  all  are  butterflies,  and  half  are  bees  1" 

III. 

High  in  her  attic— very  neatly  kept — 
That  night,  as  pretty  Molly  Carter  slept. 
She  had  a  dream  ;  and  in  that  dream  there  came 
Two  stranger  angels,  both  with  wings  of  liame. 
Like,  yet  unlike,  they  were — one  sweet,  serene  ^ 
The  other  wanton,  wicked,  witty,  keen, 

IV. 

The  last  was  first  to  speak.    Upon  her  eyes 
He  put  his  lingei--tips  ;  and,  in  this  wise", 
.  She  saw.    She  seemed  as  one  who  rules  within 
A,  gilded  bagnio,  dedicat6j;o  sin. 
Music  and  mirth  wore  high.    Through  all  these  raq 
The  feverish  creed :  sense  is  the  end  of  maa. 

V, 

He  spoke.    "My  [sweet,"  quoth  he,  "  I  give  you  tbis-« 

Its  splendours  all.    It  costs  you  but  a  kiss. 

They  toil  not;  neither  need  they  card  and  spin. 

Who  are  handmaidens  mine,  and  dwell  within 

My  templee.    Music,  mirth,  light,  warmth,  they  blend. 

Live  while  you  may.  Death  comes.   It  is  the  end." 

VI. 

Sweet  Molly  pondered.   She  was  tempted  so—. 

The  wolf  of  hunger  always  at  the  door; 

For  working  women  are  a  pallid  host. 

Whose  weekly  wages  scarce  would  feed  a  ghost— 

Whose  algebraic  problem  is  to  eke 

Lodgings  and  food  from  scanty  coinsper  week, 

vn. 

Then  spoke  the  other  angel.    "  There  is  more 
In  virtue  than  to  work  one's  fingers  sore; 
And  duty  done  transforms  the  soul  at  length 
Into  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  strength." 
Then  opened  he  her  eyes,  so  that  she  saw 
Duty  as  beauty's  inner  sense  aud  luw. 

vm. 

Shining  af.ar,  like  city  through  a  mist. 

It.";  golden  roofs  by  golden  banners  kissed. 

She  saw  the  new  .Jerusalem— :ts  walls, 

It3  gilded  gates,  its  palaces  aua  halls. 

And  hoard  the  music  that  always  from  thence. 

Like  heart-beat,  thrills  the  spuit's  inner  sense. 

•  IX. 

"  Toil  on,  sad  soul,"  quoth  he.   "  Though  few  the  pence. 

There's  more  in  labour  than  its. surface  sense. 
l^ugged  and  rough  and  long  m.iy  seem  the  road 
That  leads  unto  the  Paradise  of  God  ; 
Dut  whof-o  keeps  it  hmh,  day  unto  day, 
r\'cvi'  sense  of  music  that  beguiles  the  way./* 

-X. 

Sweet  Slolly  Carter  went  that  morrow  mom 
Unto  her  toil,  No  longer  weak — forlorn 
Of  heart — but,  with  an  inner  .-sense  and  thrill 
Of  Goci's  own  music,  worked  she  with  a  will. 
And,  trudging  homeward,  murmured  as  she  went 
Heart  himns  of  thankfulness  and  sweet  content. 


Earl  Shaftesbvirv,  presirliny  at  the  new  female  hos- 
pital meeting,  July  3,  said  that  every  opportunity 
should  be  given  to  increase  facilities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  capabilities  of  women,  who  had  shown 
themselves  in  peculiar  diseases  equal  to  masculine 
professors^ 
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MAGGIE'S  NEW  BONNET. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  pretty  and  a  tempting  thing,  as^ 
hung  there  in  the  milliner's  show-case,  on  tho  great 
"  opening  day."  The  sidewalks  were  thronged  with 
admiring  groups  of  shop  girls  just  going  home  to  tea  ; 
and  Maggie,  among  and  of  them,  and  conscious  of  a 
few  shillings  in  her  purse,  stOl  hesitated,  looked  and 
longed  and  lingered,  and  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  tear  herself  away  from  the  ecstatic  vision. 

The  rest  of  the  girls  were  chattering  eagerly  around 
her — one  choosing  a  pink  bonnet,  another  a  blue,  ano- 
ther still  a  gauzy  thing  of  green  ;  but  Maggie  was  as  if 
she  heard  them  not.  Her  eyes  were  fised  upon  that 
dainty  wonder  of  a  spring  hat,  with  the  cluster  of 
lilies  of  the  vallej'  resting  so  modestly,  and  at  the  same 
timeso  coquettishly  beneath  the  arching  brim.  How  be- 
coming it  wowld  be  ! — how  much  she  wanted  it  to 
wear  at  the  May  pio-nic  at  Hoboken,  which  was  now 
so  near  at  baud  ! — how  some  one'6  eyes'would  rest 
upon  her  lovely  blushing  face,  decked  out  by  that 
delicate  framing  of  lace  and  blossoms  ! — how — oh, 
dear  !  And  then '  she  came  out  of  her  reverie  with  a 
great  sigJi.  She  was  only  a  poor  shop  girl  after  all, 
and,  if  she  bought  that  pretty  bonnet,  she  would  be 
left  penniless  till  the  end  of  the  week.  Besides,  every 
halfpenny  now  burning  in  her  purse  had  a  mi.ssion  and 
a  destination  of  its  ovt'n.  There  was  the  summer  dress 
for  her  mother,  and  the  pretty  apron  fur  her  little 
sister  Bell — the  pair  of  kid  gloves  for  sister  Hannah, 
and  the  new  shoes  for  her  brother  John,  and  the  snuff 
for  grfindmother,  and  the  toys  for  the  baby,  to  say  no- 
thing of  her  own  summer  outfit  of  nice  things,  all  to 
come  out  of  the  careful  savings'  of  all  her  wiuier 
aionths.  If  she  took  the  bonnet,  all  these  things 
oiust  be  given  up,  and  then  what  disappointment  in 
the  dear  old  home  !  No — it  would  never  do  !  And, 
with  another  sigh,  she  turned  resolutely  away  frorn 
the  show-case,  and  walked  towards  homel 
'  "  A  tail,  dark-eyed,  good-looking  yoimg  man  had 
been  loitering  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  ob- 
serving her  closely,  although  she  was  ignorant  of  -his 
presence.  He  watched  her  with  a  half  smile  as  she 
tore  herself  aw^ay  from  the  splendours  of  the  show- 
case ;  but  his  face  grow  more  thoughtful  before  she 
was  well  out  of  sight. 

"  I  know  too  v.  ell  what  some  of  these  city  shop 
girls  are  1"  he  thought  to  himself.  "  They  are  mad, 
positively  mad,  when  dress  is  concerned  ;  and  she 
may  be  like  them,  for  all  I  can  say.  If  so,  she  will 
not  be  the  girl  for  me.  I  cannot  be  crippled  at  the 
very  outset  by  an  extravagant  wife.  The  bonnet 
shall  be  the  test — and  on  it,  my  pretty  Maggie,  will 
hang  your  fate  and  mine." 

He  looked  out  for  it  anxiously  the  next  morning. 
It  was  still  there  in  the  show-case.  At  nightfall  the 
Ehop  was  crov.-ded  with  girls,  who  bought  the  delicate 
and  exptniive  toys  for  the  May  pic-nic  as  fast  as  thev 
could  be  handed  over  the  counter.  Paul  Stevens 
strolled  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  shop,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way,  where  he  was  a  clerk,  and 
looked  anxiously  for  Maggie  among  the  merry  groups. 
He  did  not  see  her,  and,  in  the  morning,  the  bonnet 
Was  still  there. 

"lOiie  trial  more,  and  I  shall  know  !"  he  said  ex- 
ultantly. And  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note  to 
Maggie  Moore,  requesting  her  to  accompany  him  to 
the  May  pic-nic.  The  answer  came.  It  v>-as  an  ac- 
ceptance, but  with  the  condition  that  lie  should  call 
at  Maggie's  boarding-house  that  evening,  v,-hcre  she 
had  something  particular  to  say  to  him  before  de- 
ciding on  their  visit  to  the  Elysian  fields." 

At  six  o'clock  that  evening,  Maggie  passed  through 
the  street,  as  usual,  on  her  v/ay  home.  But  it  was 
on  Paul's  side  of  the  way  this  time.  He  saw  her 
through  the  shop  window.  She  was  walking  very  fast, 
with  her  head  down  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
p;round.  She  did  not  even  look  across  at  the  dainty 
bonnet  that  still  hung  in  the  show-case. 

"  Bravo  !"  thought  Paul  Stevens.  ''If  this  goes  on 
to  -the  end,  we  shall  see."  And  he  fall  to  staring  at 
the  bonnet  himself,  and  dreaming  rosy  dream.s  con- 
cerning it,  till  the  milliner's  girl  came  out  and  took  the 
show-case  in'  Then  he  roused  himself,  v/ith  a  start 
and  a  laugh  and  a  blueh  ;  and  aa  soon  as  tho  shop  was 
s!iv'.t  that  evening  went  up  to  see  the  little  giil.  She 
c.une  down  to  meet  him  in  the  boarding-house  par- 
I  <v.  with  an  ptn'oarras.scd  air.    Her  eves  w  rather 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


red  ;  he  thought  that  she  had  been  crying,  and  the 
suspicion  was  confirmed  by  her  first  words. 

"It  i3  very  kind  in  you  to  invite  mc  to  the  pic-nic, 
and  I  shoukl  much  like  to  go,"  .she  said; "but — but — " 
She  hesitated  a  moment  painfully,  and  then  raised  her 
large  ckar  eyes  to  his  with  an  honest  look.  "But  I 
think  it  best  to  tell  you  one  thing  beforehand.  All 
the  rest  of  the  girls  will  be  beautifully  dressed.  They 
have  all  bought  new  bonnets  ;  many  of  them  have  new 
m.antles  and  dresses  for  this  pio-nic.  I  cannot  aftbrd 
to  do  this.  What  money  I  can  save  from  my  v>'agos  is 
needed  at  home  ;  and — and  if  I  go  with  you,  Mr. 
Stevens,  it  must,be  in  the  blue  marino  I  have  worn  all 
wint'-r,  and  my  last  j'ear's  grey  mantle,  and  my  last 
year's  bonnet  too.  I  have  trimmed  it  frt.-hlj' with  blue 
ribbon  to  match  the  dress  ;  but  of  course  it  doesn't 
look  like  the  things  that  they  have  boTight — and — and 
— I  thought  it  best  to  tell  you  the  exact  truth.  So,  if 
it  will  make  any  difference  to  you — " 

She  paused  and  looked  at  him.  Her  pretty  mouth 
quivered,  and  the  eyes  that  matched  the  merino  dress 
and  the  blue  ribbons  of  the  bunnet  were  full  of  tears. 

What  did  he  do  ?  V.' hat  would  any  one  have  done, 
loving  hi;v  as  he  did  ?  He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and 
kissc'd  her  fervently,  and  then'  cried  out  that  she  must 
forgive  him — that  he  loved  her  so  ! 

■'  You  dear  little  girl  !  there  will  not  be  one  there 
like  you,  let  them  wear  what  they  will,"  he  raved. 
'■  Maggie,  I  watched  you  with  that  bonnet,  and  I  liung 
my  fate  and  yours'on  the  strings.  J.  knew  you  could  not 
attord  to  buy  it  ;  ,ind  that,  if  you  did,  I  could  not  af- 
ford to  tell  you  that  I  loved  you,  for  I  am  a  poor  man, 
darling,  and  my  wife  must  be  economical  for  a  time. 
Rut  hov.-  that  you  have  been  so  good  and-dear  and 
sensible  about  this,  and  such  a  darhng  to  come  and 
tell  me  all  about  this,  oh,  INIaggie,  do  love  me  a  little 
■ — do  say  that  you  will  be  my  wife,  and  you  shall  have 
the  prettiest  bonnets  that  money  can  buy,  when,  by 
your  help,  I  grow  to  be  a  rich  man.  Won't  you  love 
me  ?    Can't  you  try.  at  least?" 

It  was  not  at  all  like  the  wooing  of  romantic  lovers; 
it  was  very  real  and  earnest,  and  very  delightful  too. 
For  "  Mr.  Stevens,"  clerk  though  he  was,  was  the 
"  great  catcli"  of  the  humble  circle  in  which  the  little 
shop  girl  moved,  and  his  were  the  eyes  that  she  hoped 
to  attract  when  decked  out  in  the  lilies  of  the  valley 
and  the  glistening  ornaments  of  the  lovely  little  hat. 
And  even  without  the  bonnet  she  had  won  him,  and 
he  was  hcr's  for  life  ! 

It  was  like  a  dream  as  she  listened  to  him,  like  a 
dream  as  she  returned  his  good-night  kiss  at  the  door. 
But  t'ne  next  day  something  came  to  prove  the  reality 
of  that  dream  to  h(!r,  in  a  w^iy  which  she  could  not 
mistake.  A  bandbox  v.-as  left  at  the  door  for  her,  and 
within  was  the  wonderful  bunnet,  lilies  of  the  valley 
and  all.  With  it,  and  infinitely  more  precious,  a  line 
in  her  lover's  handwriting. 

"  Wear  it  at  our  wedding,  my  darling,  one  month 
from  to-day;"  and  Maggie,  being  naturally  obedient, 
did  precisely  as  she  was  bid. 


GATHEFJXG  STRAWBERRIES. 

AVe  wandered  and  bent  o'er  the  sloping  beds, 

Wliere,  each  undet  its  wee  parasol, 
The  strawberries  liid  their  crimsou  heads 

From  the  rays  that  streamed  over  all. 

And  how  charming  you  looked  in  yoi  r  wide  straw -hat  ] 

I  still  can  almost  sec  ; 
Is'  shaded  tho  sun  from  your  fair  young  face, 

But  never  its  blush  frsin  me. 

Thimbles  of  flre,  they  stained  your  hand 

With  a  ripe  and  ruddy  hue  ; 
But  your  Ijps  were  ripur  and  ruddier  far 

Thau  the  ripest  berry  that  grew. 

Then  we  wandered  back  to  tho  mansion  old, 

And  I  can-ied  your  basket  small, 
And  we  ate  tho  rich  fruit  'neath  the  tall  elm-tree 

That  grew  on  the  lawn  by  the  hall. 

Ah  !  seasons  have  come, -and  scasone  gone, 

And  the  full  years  fiov.n  av.-ay, 
But  I've  never  had  stiawberries  half  so  sweet 

As  those  we  gathered  that  day. 

For  the  lips  they  stained  were  lover-lips, 

And  our  words  were  as  rosy-v.ine 
That  ran  to  waste  in  a  world  of  love — 

Of  a  love  that  made  you  miue  ! 


TSe  Volunteer  camp  at  Wimbledon  was  on  July  4 
completed  and  opened,  and  throughout  the  day  a  con- 
stant succession  of  volunteer  corpsarrival  was  notified 
to  the  Camp  Commandeut.  The  official  opening  takes 
place  to-day.  Nearly  two  thousand  competitors  have 
entered  for  the  Queen's  prize. 
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EPITAPHIANA. 

(Specially  Contributed.) 
St.  Clement's;  Danes,  Strand.    On  Joseph  Miller 
(by  S.  Duch)  :— 

Here  lie  the  remains  of 
Honest  Joe  Miller, 

Who  was 
A  tender  husband, 
A  sincere  friend, 
A  facetious  companion, 
And  an  excellent  comedian. 
He  departed  this  life  the  loth  day  of  August,  1738, 

Aged  54  years. 
If  humour,  wit,  aud  honesty  could  save 
The  humorous,  witty,  honest  from  the  grave, 
The  grave  had  nut  sl>  soon  this  tenant  found. 
Whom  liuiiesty,  luid  wit,  and  humour  crov.-ned; 
Or  could  esteem  and  luve  preserve  our  breath, 
And  guard  us  longer  from  the  stroke  of  death, 
The  stroke  of  death  on  him  had  later  fell 
■Whom  all  mankind  esteemed  and  loved  so  well. 

Clifton,  Gloucestershire.  On  John  Hippisley,  the 
comedian  : — 

When  the  Stage  heard  that  death  had  struck  her  John, 

Gay  Comedy  her  sables  lirot  put  on  : 

Laughter  lameateu  tluit  her  lav'rite  died. 

Aud  .Mirth  litrself  ('tis  strange)  lay  down  and  cry'd ; 

Wit  droop'd  his  licad,  e'en  Humour  seem'd  to  mourn, 

Aud  soleumly  sat  pensive  o'er  his  urn. 

At  Carisbrook,  Isle  of  Wight  :— 

Hero  lieth  the  body  of 
The  Right  Worthy  Wm.  Keeling, 
Groom  of  the  Cliaiuber  to  our  Sovereign  Lord 

King  James, 
General  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Adventurers, 
\Vhither  he  was  thrice  by  them  employed; 
And,  dying  in  this  isle,  at  the  age  of  42, 
••  An.  1U19,  Sept.  ly. 
Hath  this  remembrance  here  fixed  by  hia 
Loving  and  sorrowful  wife, 
Anne  Keeling. 
Fortie  and  two  years,  in  this  vcssol  fraile. 
On  the  rough  sea  did  Keehug  saile, 
A  merchant  fortunate,  a  ca.otaii.  tioulde, 
A  courtier  gracious.  y;  t,  alas  !  not  old. 
Kuch  wealth,  expeii-^uce,  honour,  and  higii  praise 
Few  persons  win  in  tv.  ii.e  as  many  years  or  days, 
For  what  the  world  esteemed  ho  deemed  but  drosse 
For  Christ ;  without  Chiist  ail  his  gains  but  losse. 
For  Kim  and  for  His  love,  with  merrie  cheare, 
To  the  Holy  Land  his  last  course  he  did  stecre. 
Faith  strved  for  sails,  the  tacred  V.'ord  for  yard; 
Hope  was  his  anchor,  glorie  his  reward; 
And  thus  with  gale,  of  grace,  by  happy  venter. 
Through  straits  of  death,  heaven's  harbour  he  did  enter. 

On  a  doctor,  in  Staffordshire  :— 

Here  iieth  Dr.  who  departed  this  life  December 

22,  1745,  and  desired  to  be  interred  here  in  his  own  garden 
rather  than  in  a  churchyard,  lest  he  who  had  studied  to  pro- 
mote man's  health  while  alive,  should  be  detrimental  to  it 
when  dead,  as  well  as  defile  the  House  of  God.    Aged  Cti. 

At  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  on  Joseph  Spalding,  master 
and  mariner,  who  departed  this  life  September  2, 1796, 
aged  55  : — 

Embarked  in  life's  tempestuous  sea,  we  steer 

Amidst  threatening  billows,  rocks,  and  shoals  J 
But  Chi  ist  by  faith  dispels  each  wavering  fear. 
And  safe  secures  the  anchor  of  our  souls. 

At  Butterton,  a  village  in  Staffordshire  : — 
Jfear  to  this  stone  John  Barnet  lies, 
There's  no  man  frets,  nor  no  man  cries. 
Where  he's  gone,  or  how  he  fares. 
There's  no  man  knows,  nor  no  man  cares. 

St.  Michael's,  Comhill  city  : — 

Hereunder  lyeth  a  Man  of  Fame, 

Vi'illiam  Walworth  called  by  name  ;  . 

Fishmonger  he  was  in  Lifetime  here. 

And  twice  Lord  Mayor,  as  in  Bookes  appear. 

Who  with  courage  stout  and  manly  might. 

Slew  Wat  Tyler,  in  King  Richard's  sight, 

For  which  act  done,  and  trew  intent. 

The  King  made  him  Knight  incontuient. 

And  gave  him  Armes,  as  here  you  see, 

To  declare  his  tact  aud  Chivalrie. 

He  loft  this  life,  the  year  of  our  God, 

TLi;  ieen  hundred,- foui-score,  and  three  odd. 

The  philosopher  of  Mantua,  Pomponazzi,  WTOte  his 
own  epitaph  : — 

Here  I  lie  entombed  ;  wherefore  I  know  not,  j 

Nor  do  1  care  whether  thou  knowest ; 

If  thou  art  well,  it  is  well ;  while  livins,  I  was  well, 

Aud  mayhap  I  am  well  even  now ; 

But,  bo  it  so  or  not,  I  cannot  tell  thee. 

lu  Luton  Church  : — 

Here  Lies  the  body  of  Samuel  Procter, 
J  Ho  lived  and  died  without  a  doctor. 

At  Peurhyn,  Cornwall  :— 

Here  lies  WUUam  Smith, 

And,  what  is  very  rarish, 
Ho  was  born,  bred,  and 

Hanaed  tn  this  parish. 


« 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[July  11,  1874- 


THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 

"  Only  one  pasitngtr  by  the  evening  staf;e."  said  the 
laudlady  of  the  "  Travellers'  Reposa/'  113  she  turned 
away  from  the  window  where  she  had  been  watching 
the  cumbrous,  old-fashioned  vehicle  that  connected 
with  the  railroad,  ten  miles  away. 

Only  one  passenger — ;a  tall,  fresh-looking  girl,  with 
glossy  masses  of  raven  dark  hair  and  eyes  of  a  liquid 
hazel.  Jiarian  Coucliley  was  pretty,  in  the  rare,  bloom- 
ing English  style,  and  she  was  very  self-possessed  as 
she  entered  the  little  inn  parlour. 

'■  Can  you  furnish  me  with  a  conveyance  to  Moreton 
Grange  .'"  she  v.sked  of  the  landlady,  who  bustled 
forward  to  meet  hei-. 

'■  To-night,  Iiliss  ;" 

"  Yes,  to-uight." 

"  Then  you  must  be  the  young  lady  as  is  coming  as 
companion  to  llrs.  Moreton  ;>.riked"the  hostess,  with 
a  spice  ot  the  curio-^ity  inherited  from  Mother  Eve. 

"  I  am.  '  said  Jvlariau,  a.s  independently  as  if  she 
were  owning  herjili  tbo  lady  of  the  \Vhite  Houss. 

"It's  a  long  diive,  miss,"  .jaid  Mis.  Ducey,  "and 
you'd,  maybe,  better  take  a  bit  of  supper  while  Tom's 
harnessin'  up  the  horses.  This  night  air  ain't  good  on 
an  empty  stomach,  and  there's  some  of  the  nicest 
brook  irout  you  ever  see,  my  man's  ju?t  brought  in." 

So  Marian  sat  down  to  wait  ;  and  .Mrs.  Ducey  eyed 
her  in  a  sidewise  fashion  as  she  brought  in  blue-edged 
cups  and  saucers,  and  homespun  napkins,  and  fresh 
butter,  and  a  huge  bar  of  honeycomb,  dripping  sweet- 
ness. 

"She's  a  hkely  lookiu' girl,"  thought  Mrs.  Ducey, 
and  .Mrs.  Ducey  was  right.  Marian  looked  li!:e  a 
queen  as  she  sat  there  in  her  sober  black  robes,  with  a 
warm  line  of  white  about  her  throat,  and  the  coronal 
of  ier  jetty  locks  wreathed  about  her  marble-fair 
brow. 

Marian  Couchley  was  thinking  too.  She  was  won- 
dering how  this  new  experiment  of  hers,  to  earn  her 
own  living,  would  end.  She  was  sick  at  heart  of  the 
bread  uf  dependence  ;  yet,  just  now,  she  felt  be- 
wildered and  strange,  like  a  child  lost  in  the  woods. 
The  only,  clue  she  had  to  follow  was  a  brief  advertise- 
ment in  the  newspapers,  and  that  had  led  her 
thither. 

She  turned  suddenly  to  Mrs.  Ducey,  as  that  thrifty 
dame  entered  with  a  plate  of  led  smoked  beef,  shaved 
vei-y  thin. 

"  Is  >ioreton  Grange  very  far  away  '1" 

"Four  mile.s.  Miss." 

'■  It  must  be  very  lonely." 

Mrs.  Ducej-  shook  her  head. 

"  I  wouldn't  like  to  live  there — that's  all  I've  got  to 
lay  !'' 

A  thrill  of  apprehension  ran  through  Msrian'a  nerves. 
"  Why  not  I" 

"  Vfell,  Miss — there  an't  no  accountin'  for  them 
things— but  people  do  tell  strange  stories  about  the  • 
Grange  bein'  haunted  !" 

"  Haunted  I"  Marian's  clear,  bell-hke  laugh  rang 
through  the  room  with  an  indescribable  accent  of  relief. 
"  MTiat  nonsense  !  As  if  any  one  in  the  possession  of 
their  senses  could  credit  such  an  idea  !" 

"  Tea  is  ready,  miss,"  said  the  landlady  primly. 
"  VvuU  you  please  to  set  up  and  take  a  cup  ?" 

The  Grange,  as  Marian  Couchley  first  saw  it,  by  the 
light  of  a  faint  spring  room,  was  a  glaring  red  brick 
house,  its  northeni  gables  entirely  draped  with  ivy, 
and  its  chimneys  secluded  from  sight  of  the  road  by- 
dense  grovangevergreens,  cedar,  hemlock,  and  Korway 
spruces.  Mrs.  Moreton  was  on  the  steps  to  greet  the 
new-comer — a  fair,  pallid  old  lady,  with  silvery  curia 
and  a  dress  of  peail-grey  silk. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear,"  she  said,  press- 
ing the  cold  little  hand.  "  You  mu?t  have  had  a 
dreary  ride." 

And  Marian  Couchley  knew  that  she  should  love 
her  employer. 

It  was  all  so  new  and  strange  to  her— the  wide  halls, 
with  narrow  strips  of  Persian  carpeting  laid  along  their 
centre  in  the  ecuomg  corridors,  where  weird  faces 
stared  down  at  her  trL.m  the  canvas  of  old  family  por- 
traits; the  hght  streaming  down  through  stained-glass 
casements  and  oriels,  seeming  to  bar  the  floors  with 
scarlet  and  gold  and  deep  tremulous  violet ;  while  all 
the  dwellers  m  the  roomy  mansion,  escept  the  ser- 
vants, were  Mrs.  Moreton,  hsr  son  Aldebert,  and  her- 
self. 

Aldebert  Moreton— the  name  was  like  a  knight  of 
romance,  and  so  was  its  owner.    Marian's  "heart 


throbbed  with  a  singular  sensation  As  she  ventured 
once  or  tvrice  to  glaucs  slyly  at  him  as  he  sat  opposite 
to  her  fd  the  t..blc.        -  ' 

"  I  hope  you  like  your  room,  miss,"  .said  the  old 
housoke.-per,  as  she  glanced  ;iround  the  aijartment  to 
which  she  had  conducted  Miss  Couchley. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  room,"  said  Marian,  "  but  it  is 
large  enough  for  half  a  dozen." 

"  The  whole  house  is  large,  miss." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Marian,  drawing  closer  to  the  old 
woman.  "  what  is  it  about  this  house  being  haunted  ?" 

Ml, 5.  Brett  smiled.  , 

"  People  «v'/^  talk,  miss,"  she  said,  "and  it's  small 
use  tryiu'  to  atop  'em  ,  and  the  truth  is,  strange  things 
/(«/■£  happened  in  this  house,  although- it  is  haunted 
by  nothing  worse  than  sad  memories.  When  I  was  in 
my  .prime  it  was  a  diil'erent  place.  Master  Aldebert  is 
the  last  and  youngest  of  three  aa  noble  boys  as  ever 
made  an  old  place  glad." 

"  And  what  has  become  of  the  others  ?" 

"The  eldest  is  dead,"  Mrs.  Brett  answered  in  a 
whisper.  "  He  lies  in  a  bloody  grave,  stricken  down 
by  the  hand  of  hu  own  brother  .  in  a  sudden  fit  of 
passion.  Poor  .^Ir,  Hugh  !  he  fltd  the  country  to 
escape  from  justice,  and  died.  It  nearly  killed  my 
mistress,  and — Hush,  there's  her  bell  now,  and  I  must 

And  with  a  hurried  adieu,  the  old  housekeeper 
hastened  away. 

So  this  was  the  hisfory  of  Moreton  Grange  !  Ma- 
rion Couchley  shuddered  as  she  sat  alone  by  the  fire, 
fancying  t'ne  cry  of  a  murdered  man  in  every  sigh  of 
the  v.-ind.  and  seeing  the  flutter  of  ghostly  garments 
in  the  shadows  that  lurked  in  the  far  end  of  the  huge 
room. 

Yet,  as  the  days  went  by,  the  old  Grange  assumed  a 
home-like  look  to  her.  Mrs.  Moreton  was  all  gentle 
sweetness,  and  Aldebert's  chivalric  kindness  endeared 
him  inexpressibly  to  the  solitary  girl.  She  began  to 
feel  that  she  had  found  a  refuge.  But  it  was  not  des- 
tined to  endure  for  long. 

She  was  sitting  at  her  window  one  moonlight  night 
in  July,  long  after  the  family  had  retired  to  rest, 
when  something  white  and  spectral  glided  across  the 
luminous  s^^ace  on  the  lawn — the  figure  of  a  tall  man, 
not  unlike  Aldebert  Moreton  ! 

She  started  up  with  a  slight  scream,  and  buried  her 
face  in  the  draperies  of  the  window. 

"The  ghost!"  she  gasped  inaudibly  ;  "the 
ghost  I" 

Nor  did  she  rest  until  she  had  taken  refuge  in  Mrs. 
Moreton's  room. 

Tlie  old  lady  listened  to  her  tale  with  trembling 
sikiu-e. 

■■  }i[y  dear,-"  said  she,  "  you  are  mistaken.  The 
dwellers  of  another  world  are  never  allowed  to  come 
back  to  haunt  this.  You  were  asleep — you  dreamed 
unconsciously." 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Moreton,"  jjersisted  Marian,  "  I  was  as 
wide  awake  as  I  am  now.  I  tell  you  I  saw  it  with  my 
own  eyes.  It  was  tall  and  white,  and  oh,  how 
ghastly  !" 

She  shuddered  as  she  spoke.  Mrs.  Moreton  soothed, 
explained  and  coaxed,  but  in  vain.  Marian  would  not 
even  go  back  to  her  own  room  alone,  bo  complete  had 
been  the  shook. 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady, 
at  length. 

She  arose,  threw  on  a  light  flannel  dressing-gown,  and 
opened  the  door  of  her  apartment.  As  they  stepped 
out  into  the  wide  hall,  Marian  uttered  a  piercing  cry. 
There,  full  before  them,  stood  the  ghost  ! 

Mrs.  jMorton  drew  Marian  back  into  her  room,  shut 
and  locked  the  door,  and  sank  trembling  on  the  sofa, 
clasping  both  her  hands  before  her  eyed. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you     faltei'ed  Marian.    "  How  can 
'  you  explain  away  this  ?" 

Mrs.  iloreton  had  no  word  of  answer  ;  she  could 
only  rock  herself  backward,  and  forward,  moaning 
like  one  in  mortal  pain. 

"  You  must  not  go  from  this  room  to-night,  child," 
she  said.  "  Lie  dov,-n  upon  my  bed,  and  try  to  rest" 
^Toward  morning  Marian  wakenedfrom  a  brief,  fevered 
ilumber,  and  found  herself  alone  ;  and  when  she  next 
met  Mrs.  Moreton,  it  was  at  the  breakfast  ta'ble. 

Aldebert  entered  the  room  later.  He  was  pale  and  1 
strangely  agitated,  and  his  mother  looked  wistfully  up  J 
in  his  face  us  he  entered.    He  nodded  slightly. 

"  At  last,"  he  said.  , 

"  Thank  God  !"  Mrs.  Moreton  murmured. 

And  Zviarian  noticed  that  neither  mother  nor  son  ate 
a  morsel  of  the  breakfast  so  temptingly  laid  out. 

Marian  went  to  Mrs.  Morton,  as  soon  as  Aldebert 
had  withdrawn,  and  falteringly  imparted  to  her  her 


resolve  to  leave  Moreton  Grange.    Their  kindness  bad 
muds  it  very  pl(  a-Snt  to  her ;  aha  had  bci.a  treated 
niore  as  an  equal  thm  a  .salaried  dependent ;  but  the 
shock  her  nervous  system  had  last  night  received  ren- 
dered it  impo-'sible  lor  her  to  remain  longer, 
ilrs.  Moreton  listened  in  silence. 
"  Aldebeit,"  she  said  to  her  .son,  who  at  that  mo* 
ment  entered,  "  Miss  Couchley  is  going  to  leave  us." 
"  To  leave  us  !    And  why  ?" 

Involuntarily  Marian's  heart  leaped  up,  as  she  eaw 
the  sudden  flush  upon  his  death-pale  forehead. 

"  She  SP.W— the  gho.st,  last  night,"  said  Mrs.  More- 
ton,  sjte.iking  the  words  v.ith  an  tfibrt. 

"  She  will  never  see  it  again."  said  Aldebert  More- 
ton,  sadly.  "  Mfiiian" — he  had  never  called  her  Ma- 
rian before,  and  the  word  sounded  strangely  sweet  in 
her  ears — "  will  you  come  with  me  '." 

He  led  her  to  a  darkened  apartment  in  the  dLsu.sed 
portion  of  the  old  Grange,  where,  upon  a  canopied 
couch,  a  dead  lay,  robed  in  the  garments  of  the  grave  ! 

"  There  is  the  ghost  you  saw,  Marian,"  he  said;  "it 
will  never  haunt  these  glades  again." 

"  Who  i.?  it  '<"  she  faltered,  chnging  to  his  arm  with 
awe-stricken  face. 

"  My  brother  Hugh,  who  has  long  dwelt  concealed 
within  these  walls  that  witnessed  his  crime  and  his 
daily  atonement  of  remorse,  and  who  is  at  length  set 
free  by  the  great  pardoner.  Death.  Immured  in  ne- 
cessary retirement  throughout  the  day,  he  used  to 
seek  air  and  exercise  at  night  ;  and  the  common 
people,  who  had  fancied  him  dead  long  ago,  and  who 
delight  in  aught  savouring  of  superstition,  believed, 
from  an  occasional  ghmijse  of  him  that  the  Grange 
was  haunted.  We  let  the  story  gain  credence  :  better 
anything  than  divulgence  of  the  truth.  The  long 
deception  is  over  at  last,  and  the  poor  prisoner,  thank 
Heaven,  is  set  free.  Last  night  he  roamed  out,  half 
delirious,  in  tl^e  temporary  absence  of  his  nurse,  re- 
turning only  to  die." 

He  led  ilarian  from  the  room  ;  she  breathed  more 
freely  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  portico  without. 

"Marian,"  pursued  Aldebert, in  a  low, earnest  voice, 
"  you  must  not  leave  the  Grange  now  i    'With  you  its 
sunshine  would  all  depart  !" 
"  I  will  stay,"  she  answered. 

"  But  not  as  my  mother's  companion,  Marian  ;  tha". 
must  all  be  over  now.  You  must  stay  here  as  mj 
wife  !" 

And  from  the  Wedding-day  of  the  last  heir  of 
Moreton  Grange,  a  newer,  brighter  life  dawned  upon 
the  old  place.  As  the  years  crept  on,  and  the  sound 
of  little  children's  voices  made  music  around  the  grey 
walls,  the  shadov>-s  fled  away,  and  no  one,  save  Alde- 
bert and  his  wife,  ever  knew  where  the  jnurderer  was 
laid  to  rest,  after  his  long  penance  of  solitude  and 
110  rse  ! 

Moreton  Giauge  was  haunted  no  longer. 

OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS. 
Where  are  the  sweet  old-fashioned  posies 

Quaint  in  form  and  bright  in  hue. 
Such  ao  grandma  /jave  lier  lovers, 

When  she  walked  the  garden  throngii. 

Lavender,  with  spikes  of  azure 

Pointing  to  the  dome  on  high,  • 
Telling  thus  whence  came  its  colour,. 
Thanking  vdth  its  breath  the  sky.' 

Four  o'clock,  with  heart  upfolcling. 

When  tlie  loving  sua  had  gone. 
Streak  and  stain  of  cunniug  crimson 
Like  the  light  of  early  da%?n. 

Regal  lilies,  many  petaled. 

Like  the  curling  drifts  of  snow, 
■With  their  crov.n  of  golden  anthers 
Poised  on  malachite  below. 

Morning  glories,  tents  of  purple,  ♦ 

Stretched  on  tents  of  creamy  white. 
Folding  up  their  satin  ccrtairs 
Inward  through  the  dewy  night, 

Marigold,  with  coat  of  velvet. 

Streaked  with  gold  and  yellow  laoot 
With  its  love  for  summer  sunlight 
Written  on  its  honest  face. 

Dainty  pink  with  feath^d  petals. 
Tinted,  ciurled  and  deSfily  frayeo. 
With  its  calyx  heart,  half  broken, 
Ou  its  leaves  uplifted  laid. 

Can't  you  see  them  in  the  garden 

Now,  where  Rrandma  takes  her  nap, 
And  chcny  blooms  shake  aoftly  over 
Silver  hair  and  snowy  cap  S 

Will  the  modem  florist's  triumph 
Lo.>ki  so  fair  or  smell  so  sweet. 
As  t'nose  dear  old-fashioned  posies, 
lii/^^umig  round  cur  granuames  feet? 
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MEHLIG,  ARTIST. 

Well,  it  does  not  matter — no  one  kno-^s  it  but  my- 
lelf  ;  no  one  ever  shall.  Some  time  in  every  -wcman's 
life  it  comes  to  her,  they  say— this  odd  mingling  of 
idmiration  and  tenderness  and  romance  vhich  men 
:all  love,  and  I  was  a  fool  to  think  that  it  would  ever 
;ome  to  me.  I  am  five-and-twenty  nest  birthday.  I 
am  at  the  age  when  the  woman  in  us  is  strong,  even 
in  ugly  folks  ;  but  I  know  better  than  to  expect  any 
response  now  from  him,  or  even  from  any  one.  They 
care  for  nothing  but  beautj-,  these  men  ;  for  nothing 
elee — nothing,  nothing. 

What  did  I  hear  him  say— this  ]tlehlig,  artist— as 
he  stood  before  that  picture  of  Eugenie,  in  Helen 
Romer's  parlovu  ?  She  is  so  beautiful  that  any  man 
'Would  have  been  willing  to  die  for  her." 

So  beautiful  !  Ah,  well  ;  I  hope  there  is  another 
■world  where  yve  all  shall  be  beautiful.  I  also  love 
beauty,  but  I  could  not  love  a  man  for  it.  There  is  a 
difference,  you  know,  between  the  two  feelings. 

If  I  had  been  beautiful,  I  would  have  tried  to  charm 
him — I  would  have  made  myself  so  lovely  that  lie 
would  have  been  "  willing  to  dio"  for  me,  and  some 
day  I  would  have  been  his  wife.  Then  I  would  have 
given  my  life  to  him — all  my  youth,  all  my  beauty. 
All  other  men  should  have  known  that  they  were 
nothing  to  me.  Whatever  woman's  hands  could  do  to 
make  his  life  happy,  these  hands  should  have  done. 
Oh,  beautiful,  restful  home  that  I  would  have  me  for 
liiiQ — home  where  he  ever  should  have  found  peace, 
though  all  his  outer  life  were  one  wild  storm — home 

^tjpj-e  The  light  flickers,  the  candle  is  burning  out. 

What  does  the  clock  say  ?  One.  The  night  is  over  ; 
I  have  wasted  it  away  in  waking  dreams.  What  an 
Idiot  I  am  1 

They  put  dates  upon  tombstones,  don't  they  ?  Over 
this  grave  oi  my  first  grand  penchant  I  will  write  the 
date  ; — 

April  Srd,  18—, 
Ka.n.me  Sterling 
Requviocat  in  peace. 

April  5th. — He  came  to  see  me  to-day  ;  walked 
ccoUv  into  my  little  studio,  and  squa.^hed  his  soft  hat 
into  "the  corner  of  a  sofa,  and,  wth  his  h-mds  in  his 
pockets,  beg.)n  to  criticife  my  pictures — nay,  the  very 
picture  I  v.a.?  ptftnting  on.  I  am  used  tn  h.iving  my 
dAubs  admired  too — I  who  have  been  hitherto  the  only 
artist  of  Belleville. 

How  I  liked  him  !  How  he  charmed  me  !  It  came 
across  me,  seeing  that  I  was  just  the  I  I  was,  how  hor- 
rible a  thing  it  would  be  if  1  were  to  show  any  of  ray 
admiration  in  my  iigly  face.  I  endeavoured  to  look  as 
unpleasant  as  possible  ;  no  doubt  I  succeeded. 

We  talked,  of  cour.=ie.  Jlost  of  the  conversation,  I 
forget.  I  remember,  however,  this  part  of  it.  He 
gpoke  of  having  once  taught  drawing  to  some  board- 
inf-school  girls.  "They  had  talent,  many  of  them," 
he  said,  "  but,  you  see,  a  girl  seldom  studies  hard  ;  .'he 
does  not  look  forward  to  follov.-ing  a  profe.=;eion,  but  to 
marrviag  some  day.  She  pas-je.?  the  time  before  that 
epoch— that  is  all.  After  that  she  hangs  her  produc- 
tions on  the  wall  of  the  parlour,  and  says,  I  painted 
those  when  I  was  at  school  We,  men,  have  our  bread 
to  make  by  it,  so  we  become  closer  students  and  better 
artists.'' 

"  Some  women  have  their  own  way  to  make  also," 
I  s-.id.  And  then  I  lied  outright,  just  to  prove  to  the 
man  I  liked,  that  liking  any  one  was  not  in  my  mind. 

■■  A  profession  is  such  a  blessing,"  I  said.  If  one 
i.^  successful  in  it,  it  doe.=!  -away  with  all  necessity  for 
m;'r:ying.  A  woman  who  can  earn  her  own  livi:!g 
will  ui>t  rehnquish  her  liberty  that  some  one  may  earn 
t  for  her." 

■■  Judging  by  yourself  ?"  he  asked,  quii!;kly. 

"  Judging  by  myself,"  I  an.swered,  "  of  course." 

"  It  woiild  be  but  gallant  to  hope  that  professional 
women  might  all  fail,  then,"  he  said.  "  I  believe,  by 
the  way,  th:i.t  they  generally  do."  Then,  \\-ith  his 
hands  still  in  his  pockets,  he  sauntered  up  to  my  pet 
picture,  backed  away  from  it,  and  said  coolly,  ■'  Do 
vo,n  know,  Miss  Sterling,  thut  s;)mehow  your  distance 
■  in  'his  sketch  look?  nearer  than  your  foreground  ?  And 
your  shadows  lie,  too,  different  ways,  and  the  gentle- 
mo.n  coming  up  the  load  is  something  like  t>Yenty  feet 
in  height  \" 


'■'  Thank  you,"  I  said,  turning  red,  as  I  suppose,  for 
I  burnt  from  brow  to  chin. 

'■  Not  at  .-dl,"  he  answered.  "  I  always  like  to  give 
a  beginner  advice.  Good  day.  Oh,  by  the  way,  have 
I  given  you  a  card  ?  Drop  in  at  my  studio  when  you 
come  to  to^^•n.  That's  the  num'oer.  Jleanwhile,  I 
shall  now  and  then  see  you  while  you  stay." 

He  was  gone.  I  saw  him  sauntering  down  the  road, 
astonishing  the  residents,  as  artists  iilways  do,  by 
standing  still  to  take  admiring  views  of  the  landscape. 
Impudent  brute  !  who  a_sked  hirn  to  "  drop  in"  !  How 
dare  he  ridicule  my  pictures  ?  ISTo  doubt  all  he  says 
is  true  ;  but  he  would  not  have  said  it  to  a  pretty  wo- 
man. I  am  so  horribly  hurt  !  I  thought  I  was  an  ar- 
tist. Only  one  good  thing  I  bring  out  uf  this  visit.  I 
have  acted  the  role  I  de.'^ired  to  act.  I  have  painted 
myself  in  the  hated  character  of  a  strong-minded  man- 
hater.  He  will  never  guess  that  I  pine  for  love  and 
love's  caresses.  He  will  never  for  one  moment  ima- 
gine that  I  could  so  easily  have  loved  him,  Mehlig, 
artist. 

May  •20th. — How  mistaken  I  have  been  in  this  man 
■ — this  man  Mehlig.  How  can  any  one  have  such  a 
face  and  be  so  contemptible — to  work  so  to  undermine 
a  poor  girl.  I  siiid,  when  I  wrote  last  in  this'  absurd 
diary,  that  everything  seemed  gone.  It  was  truer 
than  I  thought.  Tliat  day  I  h^d  pupils. and  orders 
enough  to  make  ine  feel  i  ich.  But  he  has  got  them  all 
away.  Why  could  he  not  have  gone  back  to  the  city, 
and  have  painted  his  pictures  for  the  Academy,  and 
pleased  his  rich  patron.";,  and  made  the  fortune  that  he 
might?  Why  should  he  settle  down  here  in  Belleville 
r>nd  rob  me  of  my  meagre  morsel  of  fame,  and  of  the 
means  whereby  to  live?  I  have  nothing  now  but  my 
savings.  The  folk  hereabout  have  learned  that  1  am  a 
mere  dauber.  matter.  I  will  pack  my  trunk  and 
go  somewhere.  I  cannot  be.nr  it.  He  comes  to  fiee  me 
almost  every  day;  he  still  amuses  himself  with  me' so 
absurdly.  He  is  the  most  treacherous  of  creatures;  and 
yet  he  can  almost  talk  me  out  of  my  senses.  Can  he 
have  suspected  ?  Does  he  hope  to  degrade  me  by 
making  me  manifest  some  token  of  a  hojieless  love? 
Why  docs  he  haunt  nie  so,  when  I — yes — 1  do  hate 
him? 

October  1st. — I  never  thought  that  I  would  write 
agam  in  this  book,  but  we  never  know  what  lies  in 
our  future.  So  much  has  happened  since  I  jotted 
down  those  last  word.-;  that  I  do  not  know  where  to 
liegin,  or  how.  I  had  packed  my  trunk  and  was  going 
out  to  buy'a  new  hat  at  the  milliner's,  when  Mehlig 
stopped  at  my  door.  He  had  his  sketching  box  in  his 
hand. 

"  Going  out  ?"  he  asked.  "  Ah,  well,  I  only  stopped 
a  moment.  I  want  you  to  be  in  to-night.  I  have 
.something  very  particular  to  s.iy  to  yiu.  I'll  stop, 
coming  back.  I'm  going  up  to  the  factory  to  make  a 
sketch.  The  owner  of  the  aff^iir  wants  it.  It  is  a 
pieture;:que  tumble-down  afFnir,  and  the  mill-pond  will 
come  in  well.    Stay,  in,  won't  you  ?    Promise  me." 

I  neither  assented  nor  refused.  I  hated  him  as  a 
woman  can  only  hate  a  man  she  might  have  fed.  I 
feared  to  speak,  lest  I  Should  weep.  It  wa?  so  hard 
to  have  been  u.^^ed  so.  I  pa.=^.>pd  him,  and  went  on.  I 
sought  the  milliner's.  I  bought  my  hat  in  the  village. 
I  went  home  again.  But  he  did  not  come  to  see  me 
that  evening.  The  next  day  I  went  away  ;  taught 
the  Smith  children  six  week.s,  and  then  went  to  town, 
where  I  nmnngedto  live  by  colouring  photographs.  My 
ambition  was  gone,  my  hope— -everything  that  made 
life  liright.  I  painted  no  more.  I  resolved  that  I  had 
been  a  fool  to  paint  at  all.  Oh,  how  wretched  I  have 
been  ! 

A  week  ago  I  went  out  to  take  an  evening  walk  just 
at  dark.  It  was  bright,  and  the  a-r  was  fresh  and 
sweet.  I  found  mj-self  in  a  "oioad,  gond,  old-fashioned 
street,  where  pretty  gardens  lay  before  the  houses  ; 
and,  looking  at  them  with  some  interest,  I  saw  against 
the  door  of  one  a  glittering  plate,  that  caught  my  eye, 
for  on  it  were  the  words,  '•  Mehlig.  Artist." 

Yes)  this  was  his  street — his  house-  lii^<  ?tiidio.  I 
ought  to  have  hurried  aw.iy,  but  I  sto'.jd  r.iutinnlp;;,- 
instead,  staring  at  the  gold  surface  and  the  'ulack 
letters.  And  as  I  stared  the  door  opened,  and.  a  gen- 
tleman, with  his  right  sleeve  pinned  empty  to  his 
breast,  came  out  and  stood  before  it — stood  quietly  a 
rwjment  ;  then,  kneeling  down,  began  awkwardly 
enough,  with  his  one  left  hand,  to  take  the  plate  down. 
The  light  shone  on  his  face  as  he  knelt,  and  I  knew  it 
in  a  moment,  though  it  was  sadly  changed,  Hea-.  on 
knows,  and  I  gave  a  littlo  cry.  He  heard  n;e,  an;i 
turned. 

'•  Nannie  Sterhng  !"  he  said,  and  came  towards  me. 
I  waited  for  him,  and  bitter  remorse  stole  into  my 
heart,  for  I  had  prayed  that  he  might  be  puniuhed, 


and  it  seemed  as  though  I  had  been  answered.  "  I  be- 
lieve you  did  not  know,"  he  said,  glancing  down  at 
his  empty  sleeve.  "  You  look  astonished.  Which 
way  are  you  going?  I'll  -syalk  with  you.  I'm  glad 
I've  met  you.  You  know  I  did  not  keep  my  appoint- 
ment that  evening.  That  loose-sleeved  coat  of  mine 
was  the  cause.  The  machinery  caught  it,  and  drew 
me  in.  The  only  wonder  is  I  got  off  with  the  loss  of 
an  arm.  I  wish  I  had  nut.  I  could  have  spared  the 
whole  of  this  body  of  mine  better.  I  shall  never 
finish  those  pictures  of  the  Rapids,  or  any  others. 
You  saw  me  taking  down  that  sign  of  mine,  eh  ?  I 
haven't  had  the  heart  before." 

He  had  wronged  me,  but  I  pitied  him  so  !  t  He  of- 
fered me  that  poor  left  arm  of  his.  I  took  it.  Sud- 
denly he  looked  down  into  laj  eyes,  and  spoke  : 

'■  Nannie  Sterling,  do  you  know  what  I  did  to  you  ? 
I  robbed  you  of  your  scholars  and  orders  on  purpose. 
You  may  have  thought  it  chance — it  was  not.  You 
told  me  that  as  long  as  a  woman  had  a  profession,  and 
could  live  by  it,  she  would  not  marry.  You  said  you 
judged  by  yourself.  And  1  wanted  you  to  marry, 
Nannie  —to  marry  me.  I  loved  you  more  than  I  can. 
tell  you.  I  needed  you,  and  I  wanted  you  to  feel 
helpless  and  <lependent,  so  that  my  suit  might  pro- 
sper. I  .'should  have  asked  you  how  you  liked  me  that 
night,  but  it  was  not  to  be,  you  .'.ho.  A  disfigured, 
helpless  fellow,  who  lias  only  a  meagre  income,  which 
he  can  scarcely  hope  to  make  more,  ought  not  to  ex- 
j>ect  what  I  expected  then.  I  do  not,  but  I  wanted 
to  make  confesfiion.  I  hurt  your  artii<t's  pride — and 
you  paint  very  well,  you  know.  I  did  it  all  to  hum- 
ble you  down  to  the  clinging  point.  Then  you  were 
to  cling  to  me.  You  see  the  end.  Will  you  forgive 
me  ?" 

He  bent  down"  rigain  to  look  at  my  face. 

"  I  never  guessed  that  yf)u  cared  for  me,"  I  almost 
sobbed.       I  thought  you  hated  me." 

"  Hated  you  ?"  he  said. 

"  Yes.    You  praised  beauty  so,  and  I- — I — " 

"  You  are  beautiful  to  me, '  he  said.  "  You  always 
have  been,  you  always  will  be.  I  shall  love  you  always, 
though  I  can  never  hope  ' 

But  there  I  stopped  him — I  don't  know  how.  I 
don't  know  what  I  said,  or  whether  I  said  anything.  I 
only  know  that  he  knew  I  loved  him,  and  haCi  loved 
him  from  the  first  ;  and  that  before  to-m.orrow'5  sua 
sets  I  shall  be  the  wife  of  Jlehlig,  artist. 


"  COME  IN  !" 

"  Come  in  !"  sweet  words  of  'elcome. 

Of  confidence  and  cheer  ; 
A  sayijig  uttered  evei-y  day, 

Vet  grateful  to  the  ear. 

"  Don't  stand  upon  the  threshold. 

Or  sit  outside  the  pate  ; 
I  Eciid  ynu  simple  greetiug,  friend, 

Conio  in  1  no  longer  wait." 

The  guest  may  be  a  peasant, 

The  host  may  be  a  king, 
Or  vi^'.  versa,  yet  the  words 

Have  still  the  same  s^ye3t  ring. 

Then  be  not  slow  to  utter 

The  syllables  we  pen, 
For  angels  have  been  entertained 

Sometinies,  you  know,  by  men. 

We'll  give  no  chary  welcome 
Whiie  in  this  world  of  sin, 

TTiat  angels  may  in  turn  bid  ns. 
When  life  is  o'er,  "  Come  in  !'" 


Selling  a  Child  foe  a  Pint  of  Beer. — A  singular 
afliiir  is  reported  from  xishton.  A  number  of  men 
were  drinking  together  '  at  the  Castle  Inn,  Scotland- 
street,  when  a  wimian  came  in  carrying  a  child  in  her 
arms.  One  of  the  men,  named  Davies,  said  in  a  jocu- 
lar way  that  he  would  give  her  a  pint  of  beer  for  it. 
Thf  woman  oiifierlv  .<uited  the  action  to  the  word,  and 
plarin;:;  t'ho  lImM  uu  flu'  man's  knee,  .said,  •'  Pay  for  it 
then.  '  H  nri  L^i  ?d  the  l.'eer,  and  the  woman  drank 
nearly  the  whole  ot  it,  aud  then  went  out.  The  man, 
not  thinking  that  she  would  part  so  easily  with  her 
child,  waited  some  time,  thinking  she  might  return, 
but  in  vain.  At  last  they  went  out  to  look  for  her, 
bufr  without  any  result.  It  then  devolved  upon  Da-vies 
I  to  take  his  bargain  home,  but  it  was  agreed  upon  that 
I  they  should  gix'e  the  child  up  at  the  Town  Hall  next 
i  mo;-riug.  When  th.^y  got  there  it  was  found  that  the 
child  hid  been  stolen,  inasmuch  as  the  right  owner  was 
then  fouL'd  in  the  person  of  its  mother,  who  had  been 
searching  everywhere  about  the  neighbourhood  for  it 
since  it  had  strayed  away.  It  has  noTiV  been  handed 
over  into  custodj'c 
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ROWING  ON  THE  DUBLIN  WATERS. 
The  southerly  wind  and  the  cloudy  sky  which  pro- 
claim it  a  hunting  morn  are  by  no  means  desirable 
faira  le  temps  of  the  water  gala,  and  no  doubt  early 
enthusiasts  of  the  regatta  foreboded  the  worst  from  the 
heavy  and  ominous  appearance  of  the  mornug  of  July 
6th.  The  gloomy  prophecies  which  it  warranted  were, 
however,  not  fulfilled,  for  the  sky  cleared  as  the  fore- 
noon advanced,  and  the  day  finally  settled  into  per- 
fect weather  for  the  fete — not  too  glaring  nor  yet  too 
sombre,  with  a  pleasant  heat,  tempered  by  a  zephyr 
breathing  of  July.  This  was  all  that  was  needed  to  secure 
the   thorough  success  of  the  Metropolitan  Amateur 
Eegatta  of  this  year,  which  it  was  the  opinion  of  more 
than  one  whose  years  and  experience  give   him,  the 
proverbial  authority  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  was 
never  exceeded  by  any  of  its  predecessors — so  far, 
that  is,  as  the  element  of  attendance  is  to  be  regarded. 
A  very  large  majority  look  no  further  than  the  con- 
course for  the  character  of  any  holiday  event.  We 
fancy  they  are  right  upon  the  whole.    The  gregarious 
instinct  which  derives  its  satisfaction  from  the  spec- 
tacle and  the  sense  of  a  crowd  purchases  a  cheap  and 
easy  happiness  for  the  person  who  possesses  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  who  refine  upon  the  popular  aspects 
of  such  pastimes,  and  take  a  direct  interest  in  their 
fortunes  and  chances,  enjoy,  no  doubt,  a  higher  degree 
of  excitement,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  they 
gather  such  healthy  amusement  from  them.  The 
crowd  was  of  both  species — those  who  came  for 
])leasure    pure  and   simple,  and  those   who  felt  a 
technical  concern  in  the  proceedings.    These  soon 
made  themselves    apparent    amid    their  lounging, 
basking  neighbours  by  the  bustle  and  energy  of  their 
speech  and  movement.    It  was  they  performed  the 
Ehouting,  the  clapping  of  hands,  the  gesticulation,  the 
cheering,   and  other  devices    of  encouragement  or 
triumph  as  the  boats  shot  by  in  the  tussle,  and  then- 
stout  crews  bent  to  fiercer  effort,  as  though  frenzied  by 
the  spirit-rousing  din  on  shore.    One  almost  regaetted 
there  was  not  a  programme  in  proportion  to  the  public 
capacity  for  enjoying  it.    As  it  was,  there  seemed  a 
waste  of  power  in  the  furore  with  which  the  multitude 
greeted  sqme  small  achievements.    We  do  not  mean 
that  these  achievements  were  trifling  as  exhibitions  of 
muscular  strength  and  skill,  but  that  they  were  sadly 
limited   in  the  feature  of  competition.    It  is  next 
to  impossible  to  give  to  a  contest  between  two  an 
adequate  amount  either  of  incturesq^ueria  or  excite- 
ment.   The  issue  is  so  narrowed  that  no  fluctuations 
can  give  it  the  many  probabilities  which  lie  in 
the  broader    rivalry    of    numbers,     and  besides 
the  result  is  alv/ays  either  a  foregone  conclusion  or  be- 
comes apparent  so  early  in  the  race  that  the  rest  of  the 
spin  is  simply  one  boat  following  another.    It  was 
somewhat  regrettable  that  more  champions  did  not 
figure  in  the  aquatic  ring  for  the  day's  prizes.    As  it 
was,  the  only  event  which  really  woke  up  the  gathering 
into  the  vivid  eagerness  and  expectation  of  genuine 
interest  was  the  race  for  the  Visitors'  Cup.    The  re- 
pute of  the  two  crews  contending  for  this  trophy  and 
the  intense  partisanship  enlisted  upon  either  side  made 
this  the  most  notable  episode  of  the  day.    On  the  one 
hand,   a  splendid   superstition    of  invulnerability 
secured  for  the  Kingstown  men  the  suffrages  of  their 
supporters.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was  confidently  de- 
clared that  the  boat  in  which  the  Earringtons,  or  any 
brother  of  them,  held  an  oar  was  simply  fated  to  win. 
There  was  a  Barrington  in  the  University  boat,  and  so, 
to  the  inference.    They  who  reHed  on  the  present  in. 
dividual  rather  than  on  the  past  renown  had  the  best 
of  the  upshot,  upon  which,  ii  is  not  beneath  notice  to 
leajn,  very  considerable  sums  changed  hands.  The  usual 
accessories  and  aspects  of  the  regatta  were  very  pro- 
nounced in  the  festival.   Truth  to  gay,  the  theatre 


is  little  to  be  thanked  for  the  beauties  of  the  picture. 
No  place  could  be  more  suitable  for  such  sports  than 
the  water  beside  the  Ringscnd  wall — no    place  could 
well  be  more  devoid  of  all  that  elsewhere  helps  out  a 
fixture  of  the  kind.     In  the  midst  of  a  shipping 
neighbourhood,  dingy  and  grimy  with  colliers  lying 
unsightly  at  anchor,  and  tall  chimneys  belching  smoke 
in  the  discoloured  faces  of  a  hundred  stores  of  all  de- 
nominations, were  assembled  in  striking  contrast  a 
large  representation  of  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
Dublin.  The  onlj'  part  of  the  surroundings  in  brighter 
keeping  with  the  scene  was  the  distant  sweep  of  shore 
and  headland  marked  by  the  Crescent  of  Cloutarf  at 
one  side,  rising  bold  and  bluff  into  the  promouotory 
of  Howth,  in  the  middle  view,  and  prolonged  in  the 
low-lying,  haze  veiled  outlines  of  Kingstown  and  its 
neighbourhood.  The  immediate  arena  was,  however, 
as  lively  as  pictorial,  and  as  appropriate  as  might  be 
There  was  a  strong  suggestiveness  of  a  joar  d'eau 
upon  the  Thames  in  the  breadth  of  water,  bound 
by    grim    gigantic   temples    of     commerce,  and 
hedgefl  with  many  a  mast,  while  all  within  their  cir- 
cuit was  the  very  realisation  of  gaiety  and  ahandon. 
Twenty  brightlj'-decked  yachts  lay  end  to  end,  form- 
ing the  water  boundary  of  the  course,  which  lay  be- 
tween them  and  the  quay.    Every  one  of  these  vessels 
and  a  hundred  barges  beside  were  filled  with  holiday 
people  of  both  sexes,  the  women  in  their  most  vi^'id 
braveries  of  garb,  the  men  more  or  less  nautical  in 
attire.    Then  there  were  a  dozen  steam  launches,  tiny 
craft,  with  funnels  like  bits  of  rainpipe,  and  fittings 
so  preposterously  small  that  when  the  captain  stood  to 
liis  waist  in  his  cabin  he  looked  like  a  Jack-in-the-Box 
justsprungoutof  hiristrait  prison.  What  with  thesefea- 
tures,  and  those  other  of  countless  small  boats  of  all 
calibres  skimming  hither  and  thither,  not  to  speak  of 
the  huge  Etcaniships  and  tradiu,'^  vessels  gravely  start- 
ing on  the  outward  journey  or  making  the  harbour,  the 
picture  on  the  water  was  exceedingly  animated  and 
attractive.    We  coulddwcll  on  other  items,  the  shifts  by 
which  luncheons  were  discussed,  the  difficulties  under 
which  flirtatious  were  conducted,    the  many  devices 
by  which  the  idlesse  and  indulgence  of  the  day  were 
eked  out.    But  these  are  familiar  to  all,  and  may  be 
conjured  vip  according  to  taste  and  memory.  Of 
course,  Ringsend  was  en  fete.     That  characteristic 
environ  was  completely  inundated  with  the  incessant 
and  most  varied  stream  of  vehicles  from  the  city,  not 
to  spenk  of  the  thousands  who  invaded  it  on  foot. 
The  local  inhabitants — tho.?e  woollen-shirted  members 
of  the  piscatorial  mariut — were  swamped  and  undis- 
tinguishable  amid  the  crush  of  strangers.    All  the 
wharves  and  the  long  line  of  quay  wall  were  occupied 
with  spectators,  while  the  interior  precinct  of  the 
stand  was  as  full  as  it  could  hold.    The  arrangements 
were  very  complete,  and  thef  programme  was  carried 
out  with  creditable  punctuality.     Though  beyond 
question  the  competitions  were  in  eveiy  case  limited 
to  an  extent  which  detracted  seriously  from  their  in- 
terest, they  were  in  every  case  most  gallantly  striven. 
We  hope  the  future  water  tournaments  of  the  Metro- 
politan Regatta  will  present  a  lai'ge  array  of  athletes 
in  contest  for  each  prize.  It  is  only  this  which  is 
wanting  to  make  it  in  all  respects  a  magnificent  suc- 
cess.   The  band  of  the  17th  Lancers  were  present 
during  the  day,  and  pLiyed  a  choice  selection  of  music. 
Of  the  sport  generally  we  may  speak  iu  terms  of  praise, 
though  the  finishes  did  not  do  much  to  enliven  the  in- 
terest.   The  University  Boat  Club  never  showed  in 
such  form,  and  Biffin,  the  crew's  trainer,  may  justly 
be  proud  of  the  result  of  his  anxious  and  careful 
coaching.     They  swept  away  the  Dodder  Cup  in  a 
handsome  manner,  though  the  Commercial  succeeded 
in  te.stiug  their  stamina.    Rae,  of  the  Dolphin  Club, 
rowed  finely  in  the  Scullers'  Cup,  aa  did  al^o  R.  J. 
Lee,  of  Dimerick,  whose  bold,  decisive  stroke  was 
generally  admired.    The  Visitors'  Cup  produced  a 
turn-up"   for  the  fielders,  as  Kingstown,  who  was 
favourite,  got  nicely  done  at  the  hands  of  the  formi- 
dable Boat  Club.    A  craw  from  this  club  secured  the 
first  heat  of  the  Junior  Eights  in  admirable  style, 
whilst  Kingstown  succumbed  again  to  their  former 
opponents.    The  Pembroke  crew,  in  the  second  heat, 
found  iu  t'ne  University  Rowing  Club  their  superiors, 
and  though  the  wearers  of  the  '■  black  and  yellow" 
tried  hard,  they  never  could  overhaul  their  victors. 
The  first  heat  for  the  Civic  Cup — senior  pairs — fell  to 
the  Kingstown  crew,  and  the  Commercial  secured  an 
enviable  and  well-woa  victory  iu  the  second. 


THE  CASTAWAYS. 

Faiat  and  athirst  for  days  we  drifted  on 

In  the  dead  calm  of  trackless  summ:r  peas, 
Our  boat  a  f  hc!l,  compass  and  quadrant  Kone, 

With  idle  .-ail  that  felt  no  breath  of  breeze ; 
While  ever,  when  in  deepest  grief  and  loss, 

High  hung  aloit  amid  the  tropic  night, 
The  starry  splendor  of' the  Southcni  t:ro=3. 

Guided  us  on,  and  cheered  our  fading  sight. 

One  died ;  another,  raving  mad  with  thirst. 

Chattered  ofjc&ol  brooks  near  his  mountain  home. 
Till,  yelling  out,  "Hurrah,  I  '11  drain  them  first !" 

He  t<]0  plunged  o'er,  and  sank  beneath  the  foam. 
The  others  then,  with  famine-fury  eyes, 

Olarccl  at  ea?h  other,  thuking  each  apart  ; 
Each  striving  still,  though  vainly,  to  disguise 

The  thought  of  murder  lurking  in  tis  beurS. 

But  one  there  was — a  stripling,  v  ho  had  been 

Ever  the  butt  and  buifoon  of  the  crew— 
Whose  pale  brow  now  was  evermore  icrene. 

^Vllo  fair.tly  smiled  upon  the  v.-atcrs  blue. 
And  when  the  night  roi=e,  beautiful  and  fair, 

Xnd  in  our  anguish  we  would  rave  and  toss, 
Hi.s  tliin  lips  moved  as  if  in  silent  prayer, 

And  bending  low  before  the  Southern  Cross, 

He  counselled  patience,  prajing  even  that  he 

ilight  pass  a-ivay,  with  whatsoe'-  er  pain. 
To  save  his  comrades  from  the  hungering  sea 

To  life  and  home  and  kindred  once  again. 
One  night  he  prayed  not,  and  the  golden  light 

Of  the  sweet  .-stars  shone  o'er  his  lifeless  race. 
We  crept,  like  wolves,  to  his  body  sbght, 

I'iendish  from  famine,  and  with  reeling  pace. 

But  even  then  a  sudden  tempest  broke. 

And  from  the  heavens  starlight  and  moonlight  waned; 
Cool,  freshening  breezes  o'er  the  waves  awoke. 

We  v.  ept  for  joy,  for,  lo,  it  rained,  i;  rained  '. 
We  drained  the  pouring  water's  of  the  sky  ; 

blessed  the  tempest,  as  It  roared  and  raved  ; 
And  when  another  morning  dawned  on  liigh, 

A  friendly  ship  was  near,  and  we  were  saved. 

We  raised  our  poor  dead  comrade  on  the  ship, 

As  though  'twere  he  had  brought  the  welcome  rain 
And  gladsome  tempest,  and,  with  ciairering  lip. 

Knelt  down  and  prayed,  and  wept  and  prayed  again. 
But  we  delayed  the  mid  sea  burial. 

Mourning  meanwhile  in  bitter  grief  andloss. 
Until,  high  hung  against  the  heavens'  dark  wall, 

Bloomed  out  the  eight  stars  of  the  Southern  Cross. 

Self-made  Me::. — Sir  George  Elliott,  who  took  hia 
seat  a  few  nights  ago  for  North  Durham,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkaljle  men  in  the  Hou.'-e  of  Commons.  Born 
nearly  sixty  years  ago,  he  began  his  working  career  as 
a  colliery  boy.  To-day  he  is  one  of  the  largest  colliery 
proprietors  in  the  Idugdom,  and  the  value  of  his  pos- 
sessions is  something  enormous.  He  has  been  Presi. 
dent  of  the  Association  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  ia 
head  of  the  firm  of  Elliott  and  Co.,  wire-ropemakers. 
Great  George-street,  Westminster. '  His  Parliamentary 
career,  although  short,  has  been  somewhat  chequered. 
In  18C8  he  came  in  for  ^»orth  Durham  at  the  head  of 
the  poll  ;  la.st  February  ha  was  at  the  bottom  ;  but, 
having  succeeded  iu  unseating  his  opponents,  the  same 
candidates  fought  again,  and  Sir  George,  who  in  the 
meantime  had  been  made  a  baronet  by  Mr.  Disraeli, 
was  elected  second  on  the  poll,  displacing  Mr.  Isaac 
Lowthian  Bell,  who  in  February  last  was  at  the  head. 
A  literary  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  went  down  to 
North  Durham  at  the  late  contest  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  battle  with  the  Liberal  scribes,  gives  the  best 
account  of  Sir  George's  courtesy  and  liberaKty.  "  I 
did,"  said  he,  "about  ten  hours'  work,  and  the  old  boy 
gave  me  a  cheque  such  as  I  should  have  to  work  ia 
London  a  montn  for."  I  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the 
hon.  baronet  had  such  a  high  appreciation  of  literary 
talent,  for,  as  my  friend  was  not^'a  voter,  the  hand- 
some reward  could  not  have  been  a  con.sidcration 
for  service  rendered  at  the  poll.  No  wonder  that 
he  was  loud  in  Sir  George's  praise — "  A, 
thorough  English  gentleman — in  fact,  a  brick  1" 
It  must  be  confessed  that  bricks  of  this  kind  are  not 
very  plentiful,  and  should  be  valued  accordingly.  The 
success  of  suc'n  a  man  is  a  strLking  testimony  to  the 
value  of  energy  and  perseverance.  There  was  another 
case  which  was  brought  prominently  before  the  public 
iu  the  career  cf  the  late  Lord  Justice  Sir  Johu  Rolt. 
So  bitter  were  his  experiences  iu  early  life— for  he  was 
once  a  poor  boy  who  swept  out  a  lawyer's  office  in  the 
Citv  every  morning — that  even  the  honours  and  re- 
wards of  his  later  years  could  not  efface  those  mourn- 
ful memories.  V>'ith  an  intellect  far  from  commanding 
he  possessed  great  force  of  character,  and  while  toiling 
at  the  Bar,  retired  to  rest  at  midnight  and  rose  again 
at  three  in  t'ne  morning  to  study  his  briefs.  At  last, 
having  gained  the  high  position  of  Lord  Justice  ot 
Appeal  in  Chancery,  he  held  it  only  a  few  months,  and 
paid  the  penalty  of  overwork  by  being  stricken  with 
paralysis.  There  is  not  room  in  the  world,  however, 
for  many  more  of  the  EUiot  and  Rolt  stamp  ;  if  there, 
was,  where  should  wa  look  for  OUT  hewers  ot  wood 
and  di  awers  of  water}? 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

pRriT  IN  Jelly. — Put  lialf  a  point  of  clear  calf's 
feet  jelly  into  a  basin,  and  when  it  is  set  and  stiff,  lay 
in  a  bunch  of  grapes  with  the  stalk  upwards,  or  what- 
ever fruit  may  be  preferred.  Then  fill  up  your  bowl 
■with  jelly.  Let  it  stand  till  the  next  day,  and  then 
set  the  mould  to  the  brim  in  hot  water.  As  soon  as  it 
gives  way  from  the  edges  of  the  basin,  lay  your  dish 
over  it,  and  turn  your  jelly  carefully  upon  it. 

Observations  on  Pastrv. — Pastry  should  be  made 
on  a  slab  of  marble  or  slate,  because  these  substances, 
being  cold  and  smooth,  cause  less  waste  than  a  board. 
Choose  as  cool  a  place  as  convenient  for  making  it;  and 
observe  that  the  less  it  is  touched  by  the  hands  tjie 
Ibetter  ;  nor  should  it  be  rolled  much.  If  it  is  much 
■wetted  in  making,  it  will  be  sure  to  be  tough. 

Manchester  Pudding. — Flavour  J-  pint  of  milk  with 
a  strip  of  lemon  peel,  by  infusing  it  in  the  milk  for  J 
tour  ;  then  strain  it  on  3  oz.  of  grated  bread  crumbs, 
and  boil  it  for  two  or  three  minutes  ;  add  4  eggs,  leav- 
ing out  the  v.-hites  of  2,  two  ounces  of  butter,  sugar  to 
taste,  and  3  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy  ;  stir  all  these 
ingredients  well  together  ;  put  a  thick  layer  of  jam  of 
any  kind  in  a  pie-dish,  pour  the  above  mixture,  cold, 
on  the  jam,  cover  with  puff-paate,  and  bake  the  pud- 
ding for  an  hour.  Serve  cold  with  a  little  sifted  sugar 
sprinkled  over. 

Boiled  Veoetable  Maruow. — Have  ready  a  sauce- 
pan of  boiling  water,  throw  some  salt  in  it,  put  in  the 
marrows  after  peeling  them,  and  boil  them  until  quite 
tender.  Take  t,hem  up  with  a  slice,  halve,  and  should 
they  be  very  lu%e,  quarter  them.  Dish  them  on  toast, 
and  send  to  table  witli  a  tureen  of  melted  butter,  or 
in  lieu  of  this,  a  small  pat  of  salt  butter.  Large 
vegetable  marrows  may  be  preserved  throughout  the 
winter  by  storing  them  in  a  dry  place  ;  when  wanted 
for  use  a  few  shoes  should  be  cut  and  boiled  in  the 
same  manner  as  above,  but  when  once  begun  the  mar- 
row must  be  eaten  quickly,  as  it  keeps  but  a  short 
time  after  it  is  cut.  Vegetable  marrows  are  also  very 
delicious  mashed  ;  they  should  be  boiled,  then  drained, 
and  mashed  smoothly  with  a  wooden  spoon.  Heat 
them  in  a  saucepan,  add  a  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper 
and  a  small  piece  of  butter. 

Boiled  Calf's  Head  (without  the  Skin). — After 
the  head  has  been  thorougjily  cleaned  and  the  brains 
removed,  soak  it  in  warm  water  to  blanch  it.  Laj'  the 
brains  also  in  warm  water  to  soak,  and  let  them  re- 
main for  about  an  hour.  Put  the  head  into  a  stew- 
pan,  with  sufficient  cold  water  to  cover  it,  and'^'hen  it 
iioils  add  salt  ;  take  off  every  particle  of  scum  as  it 
rises,  and  ,boil  the  head  until  perfectly  tender.  Boil 
the  brains,  chop  them,  and  mis  them  with  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  one  of  miqeed  parsley, 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
lemon  juice.  Take  up  the  head,  skin  the  tongue,  and 
put  it  on  a  small  dish  with  the  brains  around  it.  Have 
ready  some  parsley  and  butler,  smother  the  head  with 
it.  and  the  remainder  send  to  table  in  a  tureen.  Ba- 
con, ham,  or  pickled  pork  are  indispensable  with  calf's 
head. 

Salad  Dressing. — Put  one  teaspoonful  of  mixed 
mustard  into  a  salad-bowl  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
pounded  sugar,  and  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  oil  drop 
by  drop,  carefully  stirring  and  mixing  all  these  ingre- 
dients well  together.  Proceed  in  this  manner  with 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  milk  and  two  of  vinegar,  which 
must  be  added  very  gi-adualh',  or  the  sauce  will  curdle. 
Put  in  a  seasoning  of  cayenne  and  salt,  and  the  mix- 
ture will  be  ready  for  use.  If  this  dressing  is  properly 
made  it  will  have  a  soft,  creamy  appearance,  and  will 
bs  found  vei-y  good  with  crab  or  cold  fried  ilsh  (the 
latter  cut  into  dice),  as  well  as  with  salads.  In  mixing 
salad  dressings  the  ingredients  cannot  be  added  too 
gradually  or  stirred  too  much. 

Forcemeat  for  Veal,  Turkey,  Fowls,  Hake,  &c. — 
Shred  two  ounces  of  ham  or  lean  bacon,  chop  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  suet,  mince  the  rind  of  half  a  lemon, 
some  parsley,  and  sweet  herbs  ;  add  a  seasoning  to 
taste  of  salt,  cayenne ,  and  mace,  and  blend  all  tho- 
roughly together  vvith  six  ounces  of  bread  crumbs. 
Now  beat  and  strain  two  eggs  ;  work  these  up  with 
the  other  ingredients,  and  the  forcemeat  will  be  ready 
for  use.  When  it  is  'made  into  balls,  fry  of  a  nice 
brown  in  boiling  lard,  or  put  them  in  a  tin  and  bake 
for  half  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven.  No  one  flavour 
should  predominate  greatly,  and  the  forcemeat  should 
be  of  sufBcient  body  to  cut  with  a  knife,  and  yet  nut 
dry  or  heavy.  For  very  delicate  forcemeat  it  is  advis- 
able to  pound  the  ingredients  together  before  binding 
with  the  egg  ;  but  for  ordinary  cooking,  mincing  very 
finely  answers  the  isurposa. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


Parterre  and  Mixed  Garden. — Flower  gardening 
this  season  is  heartless  work  ;  yet  withal  the  plants 
look  better  than  might  be  expected,  considering  that 
we  had  frost  for  three  consecutive  nights  in  the  middle 
of  June.  It  js  curious  to  note  that  ageratums  and 
heliotropes  sufTered  more  from  frost  than  coleus,  ire- 
sine,  or  altsrnantheras — the  latter,  since  the  rain,  are 
growing  a.way  fieely  and  colouring  splendidly.  The 
lines,  divisions,  and  groundworks  where  such  plants  are 
used^  should  be  kept  well  defined.  To  this  end  peg 
althernantheras,  pick  flowers  off,  and  press  close  to  the 
gi-ound  sedum  lividum,  glaucum  and  corsicum.  Anten- 
naria  tormentosa,  cerastium,  and  golden  feather  pyre- 
thrum  will  also  require  the  flowers  picking  off  and 
keeping  in  bounds.  The  success  of  "  carpet  bedding" 
is  due  more  particularly  to  its  being  well  kept  rather 
than  to  elaborate  arrangement.  Gnaphalium,  iresine, 
coleus,  verbenas,  petunias,  lantanas,  nasturtiums  and 
obelias,  ought  to  be  pegsed,  in  order  to  cover  the 
ground  as  early  as  possible.  Herbaceous  lobehas,  now 
throwing  up  their  flower-stems,  should  have  supports  ; 
delphiniums  and  phloxes  the  same  sub-tropicals  will  be 
much  benefited  by  having  the  gi-ound  loosened  about 
them  ■v\'ith  a  pointed  stick  or  small  hoe,  and  presuming 
that  stakes  were  put  to  all  tall  growers  when  planted, 
tj-ing  to  these  should  be  done  frequently,  that  no  in- 
jury may  happen  to  the  plants.  Roses,  notwithstand- 
ing the  bad  weather,  are  now  bloom.ing  well.  Remove 
all  decaying  flowers,  weed  and  mulch  the  beds,  and  en- 
courage a  second  growth  and  bloom.  Mardchal  Xiel, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Souvenir  de  la  ilalmaison  have 
made  most  wonderful  growths  this  season  ;  regulate, 
pinch,  and  tie  the  shoots  as  required.  Mow  regularly, 
clip  all  verges,  roll  walks  after  rain,  and  maintain  neat- 
ness everywhere. 

Plant  Stove. — TVTiere  stove  plants  have  been  treated 
in  this  as  in  ordinary  seasons,  by  the  usual  reduction 
of  fire-heat  or  dispensings  v/ith  it  altogether,  little  pro- 
gress or  serious  injury  has  been  the  re.5ult,  the  con- 
tinuous winter-like  cold  of  the  nights  having  stagnated 
growth,  and  retarded  the  flowernig  of  all  plants  that 
require  a  high  temperaiure  to  grow  them.  Where 
plants  have  been  chilled  in  the  above  way,  the  best 
thing  is  to  at  once  encourage  them  to  push  afresli  by 
keeping  up  a  little  more  heat  until  we  are  favoured 
with  the  mach-de.sired  and  seasonably  warm  weather  ; 
and  until  such  comes  it  will  not  be  safe  to  place  stove 
plants  in  cooler  houses,  such  as  is  usually  practised  in 
ordinary  seasons,  or  not  only  will  the  flowers  be 
shortlived,  but  the  plants  will  suffer  at  the  roots  in 
a  way  that  may  be  fatal  to  thcni.  Those  who  ex- 
hibit stove  plants,  and  who  adopt  the  system  of 
growing  them  elevated  as  near  the  glass  as  possible, 
will  this  season  see  the  advantage  of  the  practice,  by 
their  ability  to  withstand  removal  from  the  stove  with- 
out the  flagging,  wretched  appearance  they  have  when 
grown  away  from  the  light,  and  which,  in 'addition, 
has  the  effect  of  rendering  them  unsightly  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after^^■ard^.  Young  plants  growing  on 
for  next  year's  flowering  should  have  their  shoots  regu- 
larly trained  near  the  glass,  where  they  will  receive  all 
the  light  possible,  and  sufficient  air  to  thoroughly  so- 
lidify t'ne  growth  as  it  is  made.  About  this  and  some 
other  plants  of  a  similar  habit  an  erroneous  impression 
appears  to  exist,  it  being  supposed  that  by  submitting 
them  to  an  extraordinary  drying  proce.-ss  at  the  roots 
and  also  the  shoots,  that  a  disposition  to  flower  can  be 
induced.  A  much  more  certain  plan  is  to  thoroughly 
mature  the  growth  as  it  goes  on  in  the  Vvay  described. 
The  earliest-flowered  isoras,  ff  nov,- placed  in  a  brisk 
heat,  will  push  up  and  flower  again,  and  will  be  found 
very  useful  for  cutting  during  the  autumn  ;  if  the 
plants  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots  they  will  be 
benefited  by  the  application  of  manure-water  once  a 
week ;  give  it  them  quite  clear  and  sufficiently  dilutt>d, 
so  as  not  to  injure  their  roots,  which  it  will  do  if  ap- 
plied in  too  strong  a  state.  The  two  best  varieties  for 
furnishing  these  autumn-cut  flowers  are  coccinca  and 
aurantiaca,  the  latter  not  having  such  large  heads,  but 
producing  them  freely.  One  of  the  most  fragiant 
flowers  in  cultivation  is  the  old  jasminum  sambac  dore- 
pleno,  now  seldom  seen.  It  is  a  plant  of  strag.^ling 
habit,  but  it  is  of  comparatively  small  growth,  and  if 
trained  upon  a  trellis  will  keep  pushing  up  growth, 
which  is  certain  in  its  flowering.  The  flov.-ers,  pure 
white,  about  the  size  of  a  commoh  daisy,  are  most  use- 
ful for  cutting.  The  plant  can  be  easily  grov.-n  from 
cuttings  taken  off  with  a  heel,  and  inserted  in  a  mix- 
ture of  half  loam  and  sand  in  a  moderate  beat,  and 
when  rooted  removed  to  3-inch  pots,  and  kept  in  heat. 


FACETI./E. 


My  first  if  you  do,  you  won't  hit ; 
My  next,  if  you  do,  you  will  have  it  ; 
My  whole,  if  you  do,  you  won't  guess  It. 

_  Mistake, 
what  trade  ia  most  ferocioua  and  requires  most 
courage  ?    A  barber  ;  because  he  takes  kings  by  the 
nose  and  queens  by  the  hair  6f  the  head. 

Why  is  Mrs.  Caudle  like  a  locomotive  engine  ?  Be- 
cause she  is  always  on  the  rail. 

AVhy  is  an  insolent  fishmonger  likely  to  get  more 
business  than  a  civil  one  ?  Because,  when  he  sella 
fish  he  gives  sauce. 

^  Why  was  Admiral  Buckner  at  the  mutiny  of  the 
Nore  like  Herod,  King  of  Judea  ?  Becaused  he  issued 
orders  to  cut  off  all  the  buoys  (boys). 

^Vhich  is  the  longest  letter  in  the  alphabet  '  An 
L  fell).  *^ 

What  word  is  shorter  for  having  a  syllable  added  to 
it  ?  Short. 

In  what  sort  of  syllables  ought  a  parroi  to  sp«ak  ? 
In  poly-syllables. 

What's  that  tree  that  with  death  would  unite  you  ? 
Ash  .(tree. 

What  is  that  which  is  full  of  holea  and  ye*  holds 
water  ?    A  sponge. 

Why  is  a  washerwoman  the  most  wonderful  woman 
in  the  world  ?  Because  she  goes  to  bed  worn-out, 
and  gets  up  fine  linen. 

When  is  a  candle  in  a  passion  ?  When  it  is  put  out 
or  when  it  flares  up. 

Why  is  a  black  woman  like  a  door  ?  Because  she  is 
a  negress  (an  egress). 

■\Miy  is  a  London  milkman  like  the  whale  that 
swallowed  Jonah  ?  Because  he  takes  a  great  prophet 
(profit)  out  of  the  water. 

Why  are  laundresses  good  navigators?  Because 
they  are  always  crossing  the  hne  and  going  from  pole 
to  pole. 

Why  is  a  sword  that  is  too  brittle  like  an  ill-natured 
and  passionate  man  ?  Because  it  is  snappish  and 
ill-tempered. 

_  Why  is  a  Congreve  box  without  the  matches  supe- 
rior to  any  other  box  ?    Because  it  is  matchless. 

Why  is  Mr.  George  Sharp  accounted  a  silly  man  ? 
Because  Q  sharp  ia  A  flat. 

Why  are  blacksmiths  the  most  discontented  of 
tradesmen  ?  Because  they  are  always  on  the  strike 
for  wages. 

Why  is  boots  at  an  hotel  like  an  editor  ?  Becaase 
he  polishes  the  understandings  of  his  patrons. 

W  hy  is  a  very  plain,  common  place  female  a  wonder- 
ful woman  ?    Because  she  is  an  extra-ordinary  one. 

Why  is  a  speech  made  up  of  nonsense  like  a  re;illy 
sensible  one  ?    Because  it  is  all  sound. 

What  tree  resembles  a  sheep  ?    The  yew  (ewe). 

What  tree  is  the  opposite  of  beautiful?  Plane 
(plain). 

Why  is  the  town  of  Nottingham  hke  a  tangled 
skein  of  thread  ?    Because  it  is  in  Notts  (knots). 

What  Miss  is  that  whose  company  no  man  wants  ? 
Miss-fodhtne. 

What^Bll)  is  most  fatal  to  life  ?    Dyeing  (dying). 

By  tak?ng  the  tail  off  an  officer's  feather,  what  fruit 
will  be  left  ?  Take  e  from  plume  and  there  vrill  be 
left  plum. 

If  a  little  girl  is  enjoying  herself  and  doing  no  harm, 
what  letter  in  the  alphabet  would  you  name  ?  Letter 
B  (Let  her  be). 

The  figures  representing  my  age  are  What  you  should 
alwavs  endeavour  to  do  ?  What  is  my  age  ?  Forty 
(XL  excel). 

Why  is  the  polka  like  Indian  ale  ?  Because  there 
are  so  many  hops  in  it. 


The  North  Staffordshire  coal  and  ironmasters  have 
decided  upon  a  further  reduction  in  the  miners'  wages 
of  20  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  trade. 

On  July  4,  afternoon,  the  pilgrim  labourers  pa- 
raded Birmingham,  and  were  afterwards  entertained 
at  tea  by  the  BirminghamTrades'  Council.  There  was  a 
large  meeting  in  the  Towuhall  in  the  evening,  when 
resolutions  were  passed  pledging  the  Birmingham 
working  men  to  support  the  Agricultural  Labourers' 
Union.  None  of  the  leading  Birmingham  politicians 
were  present;.  The  sum  at  present  realised  by  the 
pilgrimage  is  about  £150,  after  all  expenses  have  been 
paid. 

Tlie  rapid  and  daily  increasing  sale  of  Williams  and  Co  's 
Tcr.s  is  tlie  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Prices,  from  Is.  Sd.  to  2s  lOd.  per  lb. 
2.5  Capel-street,  Dublia 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
*,*  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days 
after  theyar«  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
number,  acme  ai-e  unavoidiibly  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

ejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves respdnsible  for  IIS.S.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
IS  comphed  with  we  taKe  every  care  to  retui'n  them 
safely  if  found  unsuitable. 

••'^■^vvl,v>..v^/vvvvv^vvv^,%%%■v^,■vv^.v■^.%x%^.%^,^.^vv%^,%v■vwv•^.■w 

Igxoea.mus. — Persons  are  nominated  for  the  Militia  by 
men  of  influence  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  There 
is  no  cost  incLirred.  The  outfit  costs  about  £100. 
Militia  men  exchanging  into  the  Line  must  pass  an 
examination.  You  can  ascertain  the  subjects,  marks^ 
&c.,  by  writing  to  the  War  Office. 

A  LovEK  OP  THE  Despatch. — The  method  of  tele- 
graphy is  learned  practically  by  teaching,  not  theo- 
retically by  book.  Writing  pretty  good. 

AiTBiTlON. — Judging  from  your  letter,  you  are  a  person 
of  intelligence  and  respectabUity.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive a  greater  mistake  than  the  enlistmsnt  of  such 
a  man.  Besides  we  thinlc  you  are  too  old  ;  but  in 
any  case  avoid  soldiering.  Put  an  advertisement  in 
one  of  the  daily  papers,  and  seek  employment  as  a 
clerk.  You  write  well,  can  ^press  yourself  clearly, 
and  ought  to  succeed. 

Oboe. — Sigismund  Thalberg,  the  eminent  pianist,  was 
born  at  Geneva,  January  7,  1812.  When  still.young, 
he  came  to  Vienna,  where  he  received  instruction 
from  Hummel,  in  18i''  played  for  the  first 

time  in  publifr-Sq,.  1*1,  .^is  delut  in-lS^  ia 

1835,  and  from  that  mumeiit  his  name  rapidly  at- 
tained great  celeb-ity.  Thalbergwas  the  founder  of 
the  school  of  which  Liszt,  Dcdiler,  Chopin,  and  other 
composers  of  the  present  day,  are  followers.  For 
some  years  he  resided  in  the  United  States,  but  re- 
turned to  Europe.  He  was  maj-ried,  in  1815,  to  a 
daughter  of  Lablache.  His  compositions  embrace 
concertos,  fantasias,  variations,  etudes,  &c.,  for  the 
pianoforte.  '  He  is'dead  abput  two  years  . 

A  Co:\STAJJT  SpBSCRlBKt.— Velocipedes  are  not  sold, 
to  our  knowledge,  by  anybody  willing  to  take  pay- 

S  ment  in  weekly  instalments. — —You  should  not  bathe 
after  meals — two  or  three  hours  should  elapse  at 
least.  Writing  suitable  for  an  office. 

H.  M. — There  is  not  likely  to  be  any  great  necessity 
for  clerks  in  connection  with  the  Shannon  Naviga- 

.  tion  Bin. 

"0.  E.  A. — Benjamin  AVebster,  the  comedian,  was  born 
at  Bath  in  1800,  and  was  educated  for  the  navy,  but 
'ihe  sudden  close  of  hostiHties  in  1815  induced  him 
to  change  his  intentions,  and  prepare  himself  for 
the  musical  profession,  from  which  he  eventually 
passed  to  dramatic  life.  His  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  took  place  at  Warwick,  whence,  in  1825, 
he  was  transferred  to  a  metropolitan  theatre.  His 
-  readiness  in  assuming,  at  the  briefest  notice,  the 
part  of  Pompey  for  the  late  Mr.  Harley,  in  "  Me.^- 
Eure  for  Measure,"  first  gave  the  public  an  oppor- 
txinity  of  estimating  the  full  scope  of  his  histrionic 
powers,  and  firmly  established  his  claim  to  rank 
among  the  good  actors  of  the  day.  Having  assumed 
the  manL-igement  of  the  Haymarket  in  1837,  the 
period  of  his  lessaeship  was  marked  by  a  liberal 
patronage  of  native  dramatic  talent— Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton,  Knowles,  JejTold,  and  Bayle  Bernard  having  all 
been  engaged  in  writing  original  works  for  his 
theatre  ;  where,  at  the  same  time,  Macready,  Wal- 
lack.  Strickland,  Farren,  Mathews,  Miss  Faucit,  Miss 


Nisbet,  Mrs.  Glover,  and  Mrs.  Stirling  appeared.  It 
may  not  bo  uninteresting  lo  mention  that  no  less  a 
sum  than  £2,000  was  annually  paid  by  Mr.  Web=ter 
for  the  1»cpyright3  of  British  plays  :  on  one  occasion, 
indeed,  he  offered  £500  for  a  prize  comedy,  to  be 
generally  contended  for;  and  though  this  experi- 
ment was  unsuccessful,  it  testified  his  warm  desire 
to  elevate  the  English  stage.  The-  New  Adelphi 
Theatre,  i^hich  Mr.  Webster  built  on  the  .site  of  the 
old  house,  .i»  1858,  is  atill  under  his  manageiiient. 
The  lengt]^eut?d  pe7'iod  of  his  dramatic  career  has 
necessarily  identilied  his  name  with  a  long  list  of 
characters  ;  but  his  l^^test,  and  certainly  not  his 
least  successful,  impersonations  are  those  of  Lavater, 
Tartufi'e,  Belphegor,  and  Triplet,  and  Pierre  Lereux, 
injrAe  Poor  Strollers.  Mr.  Webster  is  married  and  has 
a  family.     He  is  President  of  the  Dramatic  College. 

A  FoELOKN  Chili). — Consult  your  parish  clergyman. 
There  are  such  schools  as  you  speak  of,  and 
clergymen  know  most  about  them. 

A  Constant  Reader. — Pimples  arise  from  poverty  or 
impurity  of  the  blood,  and  must  be  treated  accord- 
ingly.   Colour  is  natural  and  is  not  to  be  acquired. 

Punch. — John'Tenniel,  the  artist,  son  of  Mr.  J.  Baptist 
Tenniel,  was  born  in  London,  in  1820,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Kensington.  Attvery  early  age  he  showed 
a  taste  for  art,  and  was> 'tf^l  a  boy  when  his  first 
picture  was  exhibited  Swt  sold  at  the  gallery  of 
British  Artists,  in  Suffolk  Street.  He  studied  art  in 
his  own  way,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  entirely 
self-taught.  He  was  a  successful  candidate  in  one 
of  the  Cs^^bn  competitions  in  Vrestminster  Hall 
(1845),  i)a(i  subsequently  pr.inted  a  fresco  in  the 
Palace  at  Westminster.  He  has  paint'ei:  feujtyfe^ 
pin&iPBa j|ac.e  thcn^  .fijjjg^  for  private  collections. 

a^^^^^^^^i  -    "^^^as^o^tantly  contributed 

to  the  illustratiuu  oi  that  peiiodical.  He  has  also 
illustrated,  wholly  or  in  part,  many  Christmas  books 
and  other  works,  conspicuous  among  which  are 
"  Msop'a  Fables,"  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  "  The  Ingoldsby 
Legends,"  Once  a  Wee/c,  &c. 

Graph o— Your  writing  is  suitable  to  an  office. 

C.  U.  J.  H. — It  is  very  seldom  persons  succeed  in  re- 
taining their  hair  when  it  has  begun  trf* declines 
Get  it  singed  when  having  it  cut,  and  use  a  pomade 

in  which  cantharides  holds  a  good  place.  Wlien 

you  meet  a  male  friend  with  a  lady  whom  you  don'* 
know,  you  raise  your  hat  and  he  raises  his  to  you 
in  return. 

Kirk. — The  Rev.  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon,  a  popular 
preacher,  was  born  at  Kelvedon,  Essex,  June, 
1834.    He  was  educated  at  Colchester,  and  as  youth 

'  advanced  became  usher  in  a  school  at  Newmarket. 
Some  of  his  relatives,  who  were  Independents,  pro- 
posed that  he  should  enter  one  of  their  colleges,  and 
undergo  a  training,  for  the  ministry.  But  his  con- 
victions were  in  favour  of  Anabaptist  views  ;  and 
accordingly  he  joined  the  fhurch  formerly  presided 
over  by  the  late  Robert  Hall,  at  Cambridge.  From 
this  period  hs  became  '  ijjoosf  eitirely  a  vil- 
lage preache*  and  tiact  distributor.  At 
■  Teversham,  j  a  village  near  Cambridge,  Mr.  Spur" 

'  geon,  under  the  designation  of  "  the  Boy 
Preacher,"  delivered  his  first  sermon  ;  and  shortly 
•  afterwards  was .  invited  to  become  pastor  at  a  small 
Baptist  chapel  Sit  Waterbeach.  The  invitation  was 
accepted.  The  hid  of  seventeen  soon  became  a  cele- 
brated character  ;''the  barn  at  VN'aterbeach  was  filled 
with  auditors,  while  listening  crowds  contented 
themselves  with  the  sound  of  his  voice  from  the  out- 
side. Invitations  to  preach  were  sent  him  from  the 
surrounding  places.  His  fame  reached  London  ; 
and  the  church  at  New  Park-street,  in  Southwark, 
whose  pulpit  had  in  former  days  been  occupied  by 


Dr.  P.ippon,  710W  courted  his  favours.  This  call  be- 
ing accepted,  Mr.  Spurgeon  made  hij  first  appear- 
ance before  a  London- congregation  in  1S53,  with  ^ 
much  success,  that  ere  two  years  had  passed  away 
it  was  considered  necessary  to  enlarge  the  building, 
pending  which  alteration  he  officiatedfor  four  months 
at  Exeter  HalV;  and  that  edifice  wae  always  so 
crowded  that  hundred.s  were  turned  away  from  the 
doors.  The  enlargemeht  of  Park-street  church,  hov>-- 
ever,  proved  to  be  insufficient.  His  hearers  muki- 
plied  so  rapidly  that  it  -bef;ime  expedient  to  engage 
the  Surrey  Music  HaU.  A  lamentable  accident,  how- 
ever, having  occurred  within  its  walls  in  Oct.,  1856, 
his  followers  erected  for  him  a  handsome  new  chapel 
in  the  Kennington-road,  which  was  publicly  opened 
in  1861.  " 
iGNOiiiNA. — Write  to  the  Army  Control  Department, 

and  you  will  find  all  necessary  particulars. 
A  Bro..u)way  Girl. — ^Miss  Braddcn  is  in  London- 
Write  to  the  office  of  Belgravia.— — ^Vt'e  do  not  plac< 

any  confidence  in  advertisements  for  wives.  

Vinegar  should  bemused  very  sparingly,  and  only 
with  food.    Its  use  for  lowering  the  complexion  ft 

foohsh  and   harmful.  Writing  not  very  gOo4« 

 Stationery  is  not  perfumed  now.  We  do  not 

know  "'Ouida's"  name. 
Housewife.— To  clean  looking-glasses  or  mirrors,  if 
they  should  be  hung  so  high  that  they  cannot  be 
conveniently  reached,  have  a  pair  of  steps  to  stand 
upon ;  but  mind  that  they  stand  steady.  Then  take 
a  piece  of  soft  sponge,  well  washed  and  cleaned  from 
;  ^fijei^t^i^g  gritty,  just  dip  it  into  water  and  squeeze 
it  out  agaiti-,  ftnd  then  dip  it  ^to  some  spirits  o4 
jlff>)0Hg(pM\ib  it  over  the  glass ;  diist  it  over  witil 
somev^Spw'derblue,  or  wliiting  sifted  through  muslin; 


rub  it  lightly  and^  quickly  off  again,  with  a  cloth  ; 
then  take  a'  clean  cloth  and  lub  it  well  again, 
and  finish  by  rubbing  it  with  a  silk  handkerchief. 
If  the  glass  be  very  largo,  clean  one  half  at  a  time, 
as  otherwise  the  spirit  of  wine  will  dry  before  it  can 
be  rubbed  off.  If  the  frames  are  not  varnished, 
the  greatest  cai'e  is  necessary  to  keep  them  quite 
dry,  so  as  not  to  touch  them  with  the  '  sponge, 
as  this  ^ill  discolour  or  take  ofi"  the  gilding. 
To  clean  the  frames,  take  a  little  raw  cotton,  in 
the  state  of  wool,  and  riib  the  frames  with  it ; 
this  will  take  off  all  the  dust  and  dirt  vrithout 
injuring  the  gilding.  If  the  frames  are  well  var- 
nished, rub  them  with  spirits  of  wine,  which  will 
take  oat  all  spots,  and  give  them  a  fine  polish. 
Vai-nished  doors  may  be  done  in  the  same  manner. 
Never  use  any  cloth  to  frames  or  drawings,  or  un- 
varnished oil  paintings,  when  cleaning  and  dusting 
them. 

TniEO. — Thunder  is  caused  by  explosion  of  electricity 
—lightning  is  the  flash  caused  by  the  explosion.  Do 
not  go  under  trees  in  a  thunderstorm.  All  large  ob- 
jects attract  the  lightning.  There  is  no  probable 
danger  in  being  in  a  bed  when  lightning  ai.d  thunder 
.prevail. 

Katie. — Acerise  striped  grenadine  does  not  look  well  in 

the  street.  A  shower  bath  .  daily  improves  the 

nerves,  but  some  persons  arej^oo  deUcate  for  the 
shock.    Salt  water  does  not  serve  the  complexion. 

EvKLYN. — See  reply  to  Katie.  "  A  Strange  World" 
will  be  concluded  in  some  months. 

Declined  with  Thanks. — "  Roaie's  First  Ball,  and 
what  came  of  it ;  '  "  Captivity  ;  '  "  Over  the  Sea  ;" 
'•An  Episode  of  Irish  History;"  "  Mabel  Eyre- 
brooke." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"  GOOD  NIGHT,  GOOD  REST.    AH  t  NEITHER  EE  ilT  SHARE." 

Humphrey  Cli^isold  sat  for  some  time,  smoking  and 
musing  by  the  -wide  old  hcnrth — sat  till  the  light  faded 
oiitsido  the  diamond-paned  -windows  and  the  shadows 
deepened  within  the  room.  Ho  might  have  Rat  on 
longer  had  ho  not  been  sxirprised  by  the  opening  of  a 
door  in  that  angle  of  the  hall  whieh  was  sacred  to  age 
and  infirmity  in  the  person  of  old  Mrs.  Trevanard  ■ 

It  was  the  door  of  her  room  which  had  opened. 
"  Have  they  come  back  yet  ?"  asked  her  feeble  old 
voice.  1 

"  No,  ma'am,"  answered  Humphrey,  "  not  yet.  Can 
I  do  anything  for  you  1" 

"  No,  sir.  Ifs  the  strange  gentleman,  Mr. — ,  Mr. — " 

"  Clissold.  Yes,  ma  "am.  Won't  you  come  to  your 
old  place  by  the  firo  ?" 

"  No  ;  I'vo  my  fire  in  here,  thank  you  kindly.  But 
the  place  seema  lonesome  when  they're  away.  I'm 
not  much  of  a  one  to  talk  myself,  but  I  likg  to  hear 
voices.  The  hours  seem  so  long  without  them.  You 
can  come  in,  if  you  please,  sir.  My  room  is  kept  pretty 
tidy,  I  beheve ;  I  shovild  fret  if  I  thought  it  wasn't." 

The  old  woman  was  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
the  door  opening  between  the  two  rooms.  Humphrey 
had  risen  to  offer  her  assistance. 

"  Come  in  and  sit  down  a  bit,"  she  said,  pleased  at 
having  found  some  one  to  talk  to,  for  it  was  a  notoriou.-? 
fact  at  Borcol  End  that  old  Mrs.  Trevanard  always 
had  a  great  deal  more  to  say  for  herself  when  her 
daughter-in-law  was  out  of  the  way  than  she  had  in 
the  somewhat  freezing  presence  of  that  admirable 
housewife. 

Humphrey  complied,  and  entered  that  room  which 
he  had  observed  through  the  half-glass  door — a  com- 
fortable, homely  room  enough  in  the  light  of  an  excel- 
lent fire.  Old  Mrs.  Trevanard  required  a  great  deal 
of  w'armth. 

She  went  back  to  her  arcachair,  aud  motioned  her 
visitor  to  a  seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth. 

"  It's  very  kind  of  you  to  be  troubled  with  an  old 
woman  like  me,"  she  mumbled. 

"  I  dare  say  you  could  tell  me  plenty  of  interesting 
stories  about  Borcel  End,  if  you  were  inclined,  Mrs. 
Trevanard,"  said  Humphrey. 

"Ah,  there's  few  houses  without  a  history,  few  wo- 
men of  my  age  that  haven't  seen  a  good  deal  of  family 
troubles  and  family  secrets.  The  best  thing  an  old 
woman  of  my  age  can  do  is  to  hold  her  tongue.  That's 
what  my  daughtor-in-law's  always  telling  me.  '  Least 
said  soonest  mended.' " 
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"  Ah,"  thought  Humphrey,  "  the  dowager  has  been 
warned  against  being, over  communicative." 

Contemplating  the  room  more  at  his  leisure  now 
than  he  had  done  from  outside,  he  perceived  a  pic- 
ture hanging  over  the  chimney  piece  which  he  had 
not  noticed  before.  •  It  was  a  commonplace  portrait 
enough,  by  some  provincial  limner's  hand — the  por- 
trait of  a  young  woman  in  a  gipsy  hat  and  flowered 
damask  gown — a  picture  that  was  perhaps  a  century 
old. 

"  Ib  that  pictuse  over  the  chimney  a  portrait  of 
one  of  your  son's  family,  ma'am  ?"  asked  Hum- 
phrey. 

"  Yes.  That'*  my  husband's  mother,  Justina  Tre- 
vanard." 

Justtna  !  The  name  startled  him — so  uncommon 
a  name — and  to  find  it  here  in  the  Trevanard  fa- 
mily ! 

"  That's  a  curious  name,"  he  said,  "  and  one  which 
recalls  a  person  I  met  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
Have  you  had  many  Justinas  in  tha  Trevanard  family 
since  that  dsy  J" 

"  Only  one." 

"  Is  she  hving  ?" 

"  I  do0't  know  ;  I  know  nothing  about  her." 
"  A  distant  relation,  I  suppose?"  hazarded  Hum- 
phrey. 
"Yes." 

"  I  mot  your  granddaughter  in  the  g.irden  the  other 
night,  Mrs.  Trevanard,"  he  said,  determined  to  find 
out  whether  this  blind  woman  was  a  friend  to  Mu- 
rial,  "  and  I  wa»  griared  to  see  her  in  so  sad  a  condi- 
tion." 

"  Muriel.  Yes,  poor  gii-1,  it's  very  sad — sad  for 
all  of  us,"  answered  the  old  woman,  with  a  sigh, 
"  saddest  of  .all  for  her  father.  He  was  so  proud  of 
that  girl — spared  no  money  to  make  her  a  lady,  and 
now  he  can't  bear  to-  see  her.  It  wounds  him  too 
deep  to  see  such  a  wreck.  Yet  he  won't  have  her 
away  from  the  house.  He  likes  to  know  that  she's 
near  him,  and  as  well  cared  for  as  ghe  can  be — in  hor 
state.' ' 

'•  It  must  have  bean  a  great  sorrow  that  so  changed 
her " 

"  It  was  more  sorrow  than  she  could  bear,  poor 
child  ;  though  others  have  boroo  harder  things." 
"She  was  crossed  in  love,  her  brother  told  me.'' 
"  Yes,  yes — crossed  in  love,  that  was  it.  The  young 
man  that  she  loved  died  young,  and  she  was'  told  of  it 
suddenly.  The  shoc'fc  turned  her  br.ain.  Slio  had  a 
fever,  and  everyone  thought  that  she  was  going  to 
die.  She  got  the  better  of  the  illness,  but  her  senses 
never  came  back  to  her.  She's  quite  harmless,  as 
you've  seen,  I  dare  say  ;  but  she  has  her  fancies,  and 
one  is  to  think  that  the  young  man  she  was  fond  of 
is  still  alive,  and  that  he'll  keep  his  promise  and  come 
back  to  her." 

Humphrey  told  Mrs.  Trevanard  of  his  first  night  at 
Borcol  End,  and  the  intrusion  which  had  shortened  his 
slumbers. 

"  Ah,  to  think  that  she  should  ha\;p  happened  to 
find  her  way  there  tliat  night,  close  as  we  keep  her. 
My  door  is  always  locked,  and  she  can't  get  out  into 
the  house  without  coming  through  this  room  ;  but  I 
suppose  that  night  I  must  have  forgotten  to  take  the 
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key  out  .of  the  door  and  put  it  under  my  pillow  as  I 
do  mostly.  And  the  poor  child  went  roaming  about 
the  house  by  moonlight.  That's  an  old  trick  of  hers. 
The  room  where  you  sleep  was  her  room  once  v.pon  a 
time,  and  she  always  goes  there  if  she  gets  the  chance. 
It  was  unlucky  that  it  should  have  happened  the  first 
night  of  your  being  here  !" 

"  She  'Is  very  fond  of  you,  I  suppose,"  said  Hum 
phrey,  anxious  to  hear  more  of  one  in  whom  he  felt  a 
strong  interest. 

"  Yes,  I  think  she  likes  me  better  than  anyone  else 
now." 

"Better  even  than  her  own  mother  ?" 

"  Why,  yes;  she  does  not  get  on  very  well  with  her 
mother  ;  she  has  odd  fancies  about  her." 

"  I  thought  as  much.  I  have  heard  her  speak  of  a 
child.    That  was  a  mere  delusion,  I  conclude." 

"Yes,  that  was  one  of  her  fancies." 

"  Has  Mrs.  Trevenard  never  consulted  any  medical 
man  upon  the  state  of  her  daughter's  mind 

"Medic.ll  man,"  repeated  the  old  woman  dubiously. 
"  You  mean  a  doctor,  I  suppose  ?  Yes;  Dr.  Mitchell, 
from  Seaoomb,  has  seen  the  poor  cliild  many  a  time, 
and  given  her  physic  for  this,  that,  and  the  other,  but 
he  says  her  mind  will  never  be  any  difTetient.  There's 
no  use  worrying  about  that.  He  gives  her  sJ:uii  for 
her  appetite  sometimes,  for  she  has  but  a  poor  agpetita 
at  the  best.  She's  sorely  wasted  away  from  the  4iguro 
she  was  once  upon  a  time." 

"  She  was  a  very  beautiful  girl,  I  have  heard  from 
Martin." 

"  Yes,  I  never  saw  a  hamisomer  girl  than  Muriel 
when  she  came  from  school.  It  was  all  along  of  send- 
ing'her  to  boardifig  school  things  went  wrong." 

"  How  do  you  moan  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  air,  you  musn't  listen  to  my  rambling 
talk.  I'm  a  weak  old  woman,  and  I  daresay  my  mind 
goes  astray  sometimes,  just  like  Muriel's." 

A  hght  step  sounded  on  the  narrow  stairs,  a  door  in 
the  panelling  opened,  and  the  figure  Humphiicy  had 
first  seen  in  the  spectral  light  of  the  moon  came  to- 
wards the  hearth,  and  crouched  down  at  the  grand- 
mother's knees.  A  slender  figure,  dressed  in  a  li^Tht- 
coloured  gown  which  looked  white  in  the  unccrt.uxn 
flare  of  the  fire,  a  pale  wan  face,  a  mass,  of  tangled 
hair. 

Muriel  took  the  old  woman's  withered  hand, 
laid  her  hollow  cheek  against  it,  and  kissed  it  fondly. 

"  Granny,"  she  murmured,  "  patient,  loving  granny. 
Muriel's  only  friend." 

Mrs.  Trevanard  smoothed  the  dark  hair  with  her 
tremulous  hand. 

"  How  tangled  it  is,  Muriel.  AVhy  won't  you 
let  me  brush  it  and  keep  it  niee  for  you  ?  My 
poor  old  hands  can  do  that  without  the  help  of 
eyes." 

"  Why  should  it  be  made  smooth  or  nice  ?  He 
isn't  coming  back  yet.  See  here,  granny,  vou  shall 
dress  me  the  day  he  comes  home— all  in  white — with 
myrtle  in  my  hair,  like  a  bride.  I  would  have  oranga 
blossoms  ii  I  knew  where  to  get  any.  T^ere  are  some 
orange  trees  up  at  the  Manor  House.  I'll  ask  him  to 
bring  me  some.    I  was  never  dressed  like  a  bride.' 

"  Oh,  Muriel,  Muriel,  so  full  of  fancies." 

"  Ah,  but  there  are  some  of  them  real — toB  raal^ 
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Where  is  the  old  cradle  that  my  little  brother  used  to 
Bleep  in  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  darling.  In  the  lumber-room,  per- 
haps." 

"  They  should  hare  burnt  it.  I  pesped  into  the 
lumber-room  one  day,  and  saw  it  in  a  corner — the 
old  cradle.  It  sot  me  thinking — such  strange 
thoughts  !"" 

She  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  still  crouch- 
ing at  her  grandmother's  knees,  and  with  her  hollow 
eyes  fired  on  the  low  fire. 

"  Didn't  you  hear  a  child  cry  ?"  she  asked  suddenly, 
looking  up  with  a  hstening  face,  first  at  the  old  woman, 
then  at  Humphrey.    "  Didn't  you,  granny  ?" 

"  No,  love.    I  heard  nothing." 

"  Didn't  you,  then,"  to  Humphrey. 

"  No,  indeed." 

"  Ah,  you  are  all  of  you  deaf.  I  hear  that  crying 
BO  often — a  poor  little  feeble  voice.  It  comes  and  goes 
like  the  wind  in  the  winter  nights,  but  it  sounds  so 
distant.  Why  doesn't  it  come  nearer  ?  Why  doesn't 
it  come  close  to  us,  that  we  may  take  the  child  in  and 
comfort  it  ?" 

"  Ah,  Muriel,  Muriel,  so  full  of  fancies,"  repeated 
the  old  woman,  like  the  refrain  of  an  ancient  ballad. 

The  sound  of  doors  opening  and  ioud  voices  an- 
nounced the  return  of  the  family; 

You'd  better  go  back  to  the  hall,  sir.  Bridget 
won't  I'ke  to  find  you  here,  with  her,"  said  Mrs. 
Ti^evenard  in  a  hurried  whisper,  pointing  to  the  figure 
leaning  against  her  knees. 

Humphrey  obeyed  without  a  word.  His  last  look  at 
Muriel  showed  him  the  great  haggard  eyes  gazing  at 
the  fire,  the  wasted  hands  clasped  upon  the  grand- 
mother's knee. 

He  left  Borcel  early  nest  morning,  Martin  insisting 
upon  bearing  him  company  for  the  first  few  miles  of 
his  journey.  He  had  paid  liberally  for  his  entertain- 
ment, rewarded  the  servant,  and  parted  upon  e:^cel- 
lent  terms  TUth  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trevanard  and  the  blind 
grandmother.  But  he  saw  no  more  of  Muriol,  and  it 
■was  with  her  image  that  Borcel  End  was  most  asso- 
ciated in  his  mind.  When  he  was  parting  with  Martin 
he  ventured  to  speak  of  her,  for  the  first  time  since 
that  conversation  iii  the  dogcart. 

"  Martin,  I  am  going  to  say  something  which  will 
perhaps  offend  you — but  it  is  something  I  can't  help 
Baying." 

"  I  don't  think  there's  much  fear  of  offence  between 
ycTU  and  me — at  least  not  on  my  side." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  Some  subjects  are  ha- 
zardous even  between  friends.  You  remember  our  talk 
about  your  sister?  Well,  I  have  seen  her  twice  since 
then — never  mind  how  or  where-^and  I  am  more  in- 
terested in  her  sad  story  than  I  can  well  express  to 
you.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  something  in  that 
story  which  you,  her  only  brother,  ought  to  know,  or, 
in  a  word,'  that  she  has  need  of  your  love  and  protec- 
tion. Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  would  in- 
sinuate anything  against  your  father  and  mother. 
They  have  doubtless  done  their  duty  to  her  according 
to  their  lights,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  she  has  need 
of  m&re  active  friendship,  more  sympathetic  afi'ection, 
thjin  they  can  give.  She  clings  to  her  -old  gi-andmo- 
ther — a  fading  succour.  When  old  Mrs.  Trevanard 
dies  your  sister  will  lose  a  natural  nurse  and  protector. 
It  will  be  your  duty  to  lighten  that  loss  for  her,  to  in- 
terpose your  love  between  her  and  the  sense  of  deso- 
lation that  may  then  arise.  You  are  not  angry  with 
me  for  saying  so  much 

"  Angry  with  you  !  No,  indeed.  You  sot  me  think- 
ing, that's  all.  Poor  Muriel  !  I  used  to  be  so  fond  of 
hor  when  I  was  a  little  chap,  and  perhaps  I  have 
thought  too  little  about  her  of  late  years.  My  mother 
doesn't  like  any  interference  upon  that  point — doesn't 
oven  like  me  to  talk  of  my  poor  sister,  and  so  I've  got 
Into  the  way  of  taking  things  for  granted,  and  holding 
my  tongue.  Hone  ^tly,  if  I  had  thought  there  was  any- 
)hing  to  be  done  f or  Muriel,  t'uat  she  could  be  better 
off  th;m  she  i^,  or'uappier  than  she  is,  I  should  have 
been  the  first  to  make  the  attempt  to  bring  about  that, 
improvement.  But  my  mother  has  always  told  me 
there  was  nothing  to  bo  done  except  submit  to  the  will 
of  Providence." 

"  Your  mother  may  be  right,  Martin  ;  it  is  not  for 
me,  a  stranger  in  your  home,  to  gainsay  her.  But  your 
sister's  case  seems  to  me  most  pitiful,  and  it  will  be 
long  before  I  shall  get  her  image  out  of  my  mind.  If 
ever  there  should  come  a  time  when  you  may  need  the 
advice  or        oow'stance  of  a  man  of  the  world  upon 


that  subject,  be  very  sure  my  best  aervicoB  will  be  at 
your  disposal.  And  whenever  you  go  to  London  on 
busine.ss  or  on  pleasure,  remember  that  you  are  to 
make  my  home  yours." 

'■  I  shall  take  you  at  your  word.  But  you  are  more 
likely  to  come  back  to  Borcel  than  1  tg  come  to  Lon- 
don ;  for,  mind,  I  count  upon  your  coming  next  summer. 
And  now  you  are  so  thick  with  the  Manor  House 
peo])ltf  you've  some  inducement  for  coming,"  added 
Martin,  with  the  faintest  touch  of  bitterness. 

"  There  is  temptation  enough  for  mo  at  Borcel  End, 
Martin,  without  any  question  of  the  Manor  House." 

Martin  shook  his  head  incredulously. 

"  Miss  Bellingham  is  too  pretty  to  be  left  out  of  the 
question,"  he  said. 

"  Miss  Bellingham  !  A  mere  Dresden  China  beauty, 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  human  waxwork.  I  have  told 
you  my  adventure  in  that  line,  Martin.  I'm  not  likely 
to  make  a  second  venture." 

They  parted  with  the  friendliest  farewell,  and 
Humphrey  felt  that  he  was  leaving  something  more 
than  a  chance  acquaintance  behind  him  at  Boroel  End. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

"  SUCH  A  LORD  IS  LOVE." 

Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  that  serenity 
which  ruled  the  domestic  life  of  Penwyn  Manor.  The 
judgment  which  Humphrey  Clissold  had  formed  of 
that  life,  as  seen  from  the  outside,  was  fully  confirmed 
by  its  inner  every-day  aspect.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penwyn 
had  no  company  manners.  They  did  not  pose  them- 
selves before  a  stranger  as  model  husband  and  wife, 
and  settle  their  small  differences  at  their  leisure  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  lady's  dressing  room  or  the  gentle- 
man's study.  They  had  no  differences,  but  lived  in 
each  other  and  for  each  other. 

Yet,  so  impossible  is  perfect  happiness  to  erring 
mortality,  even  here  there  was  a  hitch.  Affection  the 
most  devoted,  peace  that  knew  not  so  much  as  a 
summer  cloud  across  its  fair  horizen— these  there  were 
truly — but  not  quite  happiness.  Madge  Penwyn  had 
discovered  somehow,  by  some  subtle  power  of  intuition 
given  to  anxious  wives,  that  the  husband  she  loved  so 
tondly  was  not  altogether  happy,  that  he  had  his 
hours  of  lassitude  and  depression,  when  the  world 
seemed  to  him,  like  Hamlet's  world,  "  out  of  joint"--- 
his  dark  moments,  when  even  she  had  no  spell  that 
could  exercise  his  demon. 

Vainly  she  sought  a  cause  for  these  changeful  moods. 
Was  he  tired  of  her  ?  Had  he  mistaken  his  own  feel- 
ings when  he  chose  her  for  his  wife  ?  No;  even  when 
most  perplexed  by  his  fitful  spirits,  she  could  not 
doubt  his  love.  That  revealed  itself  with  truth's 
simple  force.  She  tnew  him  well  enough  to  know 
that  his  love  for  her  was  the  diviner  half  of  his 
nature. 

Once,  on  the  eVe  of  an  event  which  was  to  complete 
the  sacred  circle  of  their  home-life,  when  her  nature 
was  most  sensitive,  and  she  clung  to  him  with  a  pa- 
thetic dependence,  Madge  ventured  to  speak  of  her 
husband's  intervals  of  gloom. 

"  I'm  afraid  there  is  something  wanting  even  in 
your  life,  Churchill,"  she  said  gently,  fearful  lest  she 
should  touch  some  old  wound,  '■  that  you  are  not  quite 
happy  at  Penwyn." 

Not  happy  !  My  dear  love,  if  1  am  not  happy 
here,  and  with  you,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  hap- 
piness for  me.  Why  should  I  not  be  happy  ?  I  have 
no  wish  unfulfiled,  except  perhaps  some  dim  half- 
formed  aspirations  to  make  my  name  famous— an  idea 
with  which  most  young  men  begin  life,  and  whic'n 
I  can  well  afford  to  let  stand  over  for  future  consi- 
deration, while  I  make  the  most  of  the  present  here 
with  you." 

"  But,  Churchill,  you  know  that  t  would  not  for  the 
world  stand  between  you  and  ambition.  You  must 
know  ■  how  more  than  proud  any  success  of  yours 
would  make  me." 

"  Yes,  dearest  ;  by-and-by  I  will  put  up  for  Sea- 
comb,  and  try  to  make  a  httle  character  in  the 
House,  for  your  sake,"  replied  Mr.  Penwyn  with 
a  yawn.  "It's  a  wonderful  thing  how  ambitious 
a  man  feels  while  he  has  his  living  to  win,  and  only 
his  own  wits  to  help  him.  Then  indeed  the  dis- 
tant bla.3t  of  Fame's  trumpet  is  a  sound  that  wakes 
him  early  in  the  morning,  and  keeps  him  at  his  post 
in  the  night  watches.  But  then  Fame  means 
income,  position,  the  world's  esteem,  all  the  good 
things  of  life.  The  penniless  struggler  knows  he  must 
be  Cicsar  or  nothing.  Give  the  same  man  a  comfort- 
able e.-itate  like  Penwyn,  andlFame  becomes  a  mere  ad- 
denda to  his  life,  an  ornament  which  vanity  may  de- 
sire, which  hardly  weighs  against  the  delight  of  idle 


days  and  nights  that  know  not  care.  In  short,  darling, 
since  I  won  fortune  and  you  I  have  grown  somewhat 
forgetful  of-  the  dreams  I  cberiehed  when  I  was  a 
struggling  bachelor." 

"  It  is  regret  for  those  old  dreams  that  makes  you  so 
gloomy  sometimes,  Churchill  ?" 

"  I  do  not  regret  them.  I  regret  nothing.  lam  not 
gloomy,"  said  Churchill,  eagerly.  "Never  question 
my  happiness,  Madge.  Joy  is  a  spirit  too  subtle  to 
endure  a  doubter's  analysis.  God  forbid  that  you  and 
I  should  be  otherwise  than  utterly  happy.  Oh,  my 
dear  love,  never  doubt  me  ;  let  us  live  for  each  other, 
and  let  me  at  lea«t  be  sure  that  I  have  made  your  life 
ail  sunshine." 

"  It  has  never  known  a  cloud  since  our  betrothal, 
ChurchOl ;  except  when  I  have  thought  you  depressed 
and  despondent." 

"Neither  depressed  nor  despondent,  Madge;  only 
thoughtful.  A  man  whose  early  days  have  been  for 
the  most  part  given  •  up  to  thinking  mu.^t  have  his 
hours  of  thoughtfulness  now  and  then.  And  perhaps 
my  life  here  has  smacked  a  little  too  much  of  the 
Lotus  Land.  I  must  begin  to  look  about  me,  aiM 
take  more  interest  in  the  estate;  in  short,  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  my  worthy  grandfather,  the  old  squire,  as 
soon  as  I  can  add  the  respectable  name  of  father  to 
my  quahfications  for  the  post." 

That  time  came  before  the  sickle  Lad  been  put  to 
the  last  patch  of  com  upon  the  uplands  above 
Penwyn  Manor.  The  halting  bell  of  Penwyn  Church 
rang  out  its  shrill  peal  one  August  morning,  and  the 
little  world,  within  earshot  of  the  Manor  knew  that 
the  Jsquire  rejoiced  in  the  coming  of  his  firat-born. 
There  were  almost  as  many  bonfires  in  the  district 
that  summer  night,  outfiaring  the  mellow  harvest 
moon,  as  at  Penzance  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist.  The  firstborn  was  a  son,  whose  advent 
in  the  newspapers,  local  and  metropolitan,  duly  re- 
corded, "At  Penwyn  Manor,  August  25th,  the  wife 
of  Churchill  Penwyn,  Esq.,  of  a  son  (Nugent 
Churchill)."  The  new  comer's  name  had  been  settled 
beforehand. 

"The  sweet  thing,"  exclaimed  Lady  Cheshunt, 
when  she  read  the  announcement  in  the  reading-room 
of  a  German  kursal.  "  I  feel  as  if  she  had  made  me 
a  grandmother." 

And  Lady  Cheshunt  wrote  straight  off  to  her  silver- 
smith, and  ordered  him  to  make  the  handsomest  thing 
in  christening  cups,  and  sent  a  sis-page  letter  to  Mrs. 
Penwyn  by  t'ne  same  post,  requesting,  in  a  manner 
that  amounted  to  a  command,  that  she  might  be  re- 
presented by  proxy  as  .spon.sor  to  the  infant. 

The  child's  coming  gave  new  brightness  to  the  do- 
mestic horizon.  Viola  was  in  raptures.  This  young 
nephew  was  the  first  baby  that  had  ever  entered  into 
the  sum  of  her  daily  life.  She  seemed  to  regard  him 
as  a  phenomenon,  very  much  as  grave  fellows  of  the 
Zoological  Society  regarded  the  first  hippotamus  bom 
in  Regent's  Park. 

Madge  saw  no  more  clouds  on  her  husband's  brow 
after  that  gentle  remonstrance  of  hers.  Indeed,  he 
took  pains  to  demonstrate  his  perfect  contentment. 
Hfs  naturally  energetic  character  reasserted  itself.  He 
threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  that  one  ambition  of 
the  old  |squire,  the  improvement  and  aggrandisement  of 
the  Penwyn  estate.  He  made  a  fine  road  across  those 
lonely  hills,  and  planted  the  land  on  both  sides  of  it  with 
Scotch  and  Norwegian  firs,  wherever  there  was  ground 
available  for  plantation.  The  young  groves  arose, 
giving  a  new  charm  to  the  race  of  the  landscape,  and  a 
new  source  of  revenue  to  the  lord  of  the  soU.  Mr. 
Penwyn  also  interested  himself  in  the  mining  pro- 
perty, and,  finding  his  agent  an  easy-going,  incapable 
sort  of  person,  took  the  collection  of  the  royalty  into 
his  own  hands,  much  to  the  improvement  of  his  in- 
coitie.  People  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  said  that 
the  new  Squire  was  just  such  another  as  "old  Nick," 
meaning  the  late  Nicholas  Penwyn.  But,  careful  as  he 
was  of  his  own  interests,  Churchill  did  not  prove  him- 
self an  illiberal  landlord  or  a  bad  paymaster.  Those 
plantations  and  new  roads  of  his  gave  employment 
enough  to  use  up  all  the  available  labour  of  the  district 
and  impart  new  prosperity  to  the  neighbourhood. 
He  renewed  leases  to  good  tenants  upon  the  easiest 
terms,  but  was  merciless  in  the  expulsion  of  bad  tenants. 

■\Mien  the  election  came  on  Mr.  Penwyn  put  him- 
self into  nomination  for  Seacomb,  and  came  in  with 
flying  colours.  AU  the  trading  classes  voted  for  him, 
out  of  self-interest.  He  had  spent  more  money  in  the 
town  than  any  one  of  his  name  had  ever  expended 
there.  Madge's  popularity  secured  the  lower  classes. 
Her  sctools  were  the  admiration  of  the  district,  and 
she  was  raising  up  a  model  village  between  Old  Pen-* 
wyn  and  the  Manor  House.    "Madge's  Folly"  Mr. 
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Penwyn  called  the  pretty  cluster  of  cottages  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  but  he  idlowed  his  wife  to  draw  upon 
his  balanca  to  any  extent  she  pleased,  and  never  grum- 
bled at  the  buUdfcr's  bills,  or  troubled  her  by  suggest- 
ing that  the  money  she  was  laying  out  was  likely  to 
produce  something  less  than  two  per  cent. 

So  Churchill  Penw5Ti  wrote  himself  down  M.P.,  and 
might  be  fairly  suppossd  to  have  conquered  all  good 
things  which  fortune  could  bestow  on  a  deserving 
scion  of  Burka's  landed  gentry.  He  had  a  fair  young 
wife,  who  won  love  and  honour  from  all  who  knew 
her.  His  infant  heir  was  esteemed  a  model  of  all  that 
is  most  excellent  in  babyhood.  His  sister-in-law  be- 
lieved in  him^as  the  most  wonderful  and  admirable  of 
husbands  and  men.  His  estate  prospered,  his  planta- 
tions grew  and  flourished.  The  vast  Atlantic  itself 
was  as  a  lake  beneath  his  windows,  and  geemed  to  call 
him  lord.  No  cloud,  were  it  but  the  bigness  of  a 
^man"6  hand,  obscured  the  brightness  of  his  sky. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penwyn  spent  their  second  season  ia 
town  with  greater  distinction  than  their  first.  More 
people  were  anxious  to  know  them — more  exalted  in- 
Titatiop  cards  showered  in  upon  them,  and  Churchiil, 
■who  had  been  a  successful  man  even  in  the  days  of  his 
poverty^  felt  that  he  had  then  only  tasted  the  skimmed 
milk  of  success,  and  that  this  which  was  oflV red  to  his 
lips  to-day  was  the  creanj.  There  was  a  subtle  differ- 
ence in  the  manner  of  his  reception  by  the  same  world 
now-a-days.  If  he  had  been  only  a  country  gentleman, 
with  the  ability  to  take  a  furijished  house  in  Belgravia, 
the  difference  might  have  been  slight  enough  ;  or,  in- 
deed, the  advantage  might  have  been  on  the  side  of 
the  portionless  barrister,  with  hia  way  to  make  in  life 
and  his  chances  of  success  before  him.  But  Churchill's 
maiden  speech  had  been  a  success.  Ha  had  developed 
a  special  capacity  for  committees,  had  shown  slow- 
going  county  members  how  to  get  through  their  work 
in  about  one-fifth  of  the  time  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  to  it,  had  proved  himself  a  master  of 
railway  and  mining  eaoaomies — in  a  word,  without 
noise,  or  bluster,  or  assumption,  had  infused  somethiug 
of  Transatlantic  go-aheadlahnpss  into  all  the  business 
to  which  he  put  his  hand.  Men  in  high  places  marked 
him  as  a  young  man  worth  cultivating,  and  thus,  be- 
fore the  session  was  over,  ChurchiU  Penwyn  had  tasted 
the  first  froits  of  Parliamentary  success. 

Perhaps  if  ever  a  man  went  in  danger  of  being 
spoiled  by  a  wife  Churchill  Penwyn  was  "that  man. 
Madge  simply  worshipped  him.  To  hear  him  praised, 
to  see  him  honoured,  was  to  her  of  all  praise  and 
honour  the  highest.  She  shaped  all  the  circumstances 
of  her  hfe  to  suit  his  interest  aud  his  convenience  ; 
chose  her  acquaintance  at  hia  bidding,  would  have 
giren  up  the  greatest  party  of  the  season  to  sit  by  hia 
side  in  the  dingy  Eton-square  study,  copying  para- 
graphs out  of  a  blue  book  for  his  use  and  advantage. 
Churchill,  on  his  side,  was  careful  not  to  impose  upon 
devotion  so  unselfish,  and  was  never  prouder  than  in 
assisting  at  his  wife's  small  social  triumphs.  He  chose 
the  colours  of  her  dresses,  and  took  as  much  interest 
in  her  toilet  as  in  the  state  of  the  mining  market.  He 
never  seemed  so  happy  as  in  those  rare  evenings  which 
he  contrived  to  spend  alone  with  Madge,  or  in  hearing 
some  favourite  opera  with  her,  and  going  quietly  home 
afterwards  to  a  snug  little  tete-a-tete,  while  Viola  -was 
dancing  to  her  heart's  content  under  the  wing  o^  some 
good-natured  chaperon,  like  Lady  Cheshunt^ 

That  friendly  dowager  was  enraptured  with  her  pro- 
tege's domestic  life. 

"  My  sweet  love,  you  renew  one's  belief  in  Arcadia," 
she  exclaimed  to  Madge,  after  her  enthusiastic  fashion. 
"  I  positively  must  buy  you  a  crook  and  a  lamb  or 
two  to  lead  about  with  blue  ribbons.  You  are  the  eim- 
plestof  darhngs.  To  seehowyou worship thathusband  of 
yours  puts  me  in  mind  of  Baucis  and  what's  his  name, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  And  to  thiik  that  I  should 
have  taken  such  trouble  to  warn  you  against  this  very 
man  !  But  then  who  could  imagine  that  young  Pen- 
wyn would  have  been  so  goodnatured  as  to  die  ■" 

■'  When  are  you  coming  to  see  me  at.th?  Manor, 
Lady  Cheshunt !"  asked  Madge,  laughing  at  her  friend's 
raptures.  "  You  can  form  no  fair  idea  of  my  domestic 
happiness  in  London.  You  must  see  me  at  home  in 
my  Arcadia,  with  my  crook  and  flock." 

"  You  dear  child,  I  shall  certainly  come  in  August. 

"  I'm  so  glad.  You  must  be  sure  to  come  before 
the  twenty-fifth.  That's  Nugent "s  birthday,  you  know, 
and  1  mean  to  give  a  pastoral  fete  in  honour  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  you  will  see  all  my  cottagers  and  their  child- 
ren, and  tha  rough  miners,  and  discover  what  a  curious 
kingdom  we  reigu  over  in  the  West." 

"My  dearest  love,  I  detest  poor  people,  and  tenants, 
and  cottagers— but  I  shall  come  to  see  you." 

{To  be  Continuedi 


GHASTLY. 
I  am  not  saperstitious,  I  want  you  to  know, 
Bo*  I'll  tell  you  of  something  so  weird. 
Which  occurred  long  ago. 
And  which  startled  uie  so 
That,  I  truly  acknowledge,  I  feared'; 
I  was  •'  sfceered" 
Ml  I  thought  it  would  whiten  my  hair  and  my  beard. 

I  was  sitting  alone  in  my  parlour  one  night — 
Ev'ry  soul  save  myself  was  in  bed. 
Twas  near  twelve,  if  not  quite. 
And  gas  blazing  bright 
From  a  burner  just  over  my  head, 
Kindly  shed 

Certain  gleams  on  the  pages  of  a  book  that  I  read. 

'Twas  a  very  old  book  ;  it  was  full  of  odd  tales 
Of  hobgoblins,  and  witchts,  and  ghosts, 
And  of  dark,  haunted  vaJes 
That  were  filled  with  their  wails. 
Where  the  phaatoms  went  gliding  in  hosts, 
Still  as  posts, 

like  the  sileot  white  s^ils  that  are  seen  on  the  coaste. 

Now  the  tbriiling  recitals  affected  me  so 
That  I  gave  q,uite  a  start  when  the  cl<)pk, 
Very  solemn  and  slow, 
Began  striking ;  and  lo  ! 
At  my  door,  which  was  fast  with  a  lock, 
Came  a  knock, 
Which,  I  have  to  confess,  gave  my  nerves  quite  a  shock. 

From  my  brow  began  welling  a  cold  perspiration, 
Afid  I  shuddered  and  sljook  ^vitb  a  chUl. 
"  What  a  strange  visitation  1" 
Was  my  low  exclamation. 
"  lis  $0  late,  and  so  quiet,  and  still. 
It  would  thrill 
The  most  practical  mind  with  forebodings  of  ni  1" 

But  the  knock  was  repeated,  more  loud  than  before, 
And  the  call  I  could  not  disobey ; 
So  I  waited  no  more, 
But  I  opened  the  door. 
Though  my  fears  I  could  not  drive  »w»y, 
Nor  aliay, 

And  I  opened  it  slightly  to  take  a  survey. 

"  Ah !  good  evening,  my  friend  !"  said  a  mortal,  who 
stood 

At  the  threshold.    "  I'll  bring  it  inside, 
Without  scraping  the  wood. 
If  you'll  just  be  so  good 
As  to  open  the  door  very  wide." 
I  complied. 

Without  speaking ;  I  couldn't  have  spoke  if  I'd  tried. 

Of  assurance,  twas  plain  that  he  suffered  no  lack ; 
And  a  horrible  burden  he  bore. 
Twas  a  cothn,  as  black, 
As  the  wing  or  the  back 
Of  a  crow.   And  he  entered  the  door, 
And  before 

I  could  think,  he  had  set  the  box  down  on  my  floor. 

WUb  a  coolneES  satanic,  he  grunted  a  "  There  I 
"If  the  corpse  is  all  ready,"  said  he, 
"  'Vou  will  please  show  me  where. 
Why  you  stand  and  you  stare 
In  a  strange,  vacant  manner  at  me  I 
Can  it  be 

Yoa'ie  the  party  youisclf  ?  You've  the  colour,  I  gee. 

"You  must  know  this  was  ordered  for  No.  16, 
Where  a  man  with  the  cholera  died. 
Now,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 
"  Pray  be  calm  and  serene, 
Undertaker— you're  quite  mystified," 
I  replied. 

"  You  have  struck  61.   Take  your  coffin,  and  slide !" 


Breakfast.— Epre'sCoco.t.—tiit.'LiEFLXA.NDCoMroR.Ti.NG 
— t"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors'  h\\\s."—Ci'inl  Secove  Gazette.  Made  simply  with 
BoUing  Water  or  Milk.  Sold  by  Giocei  s  in  packets  only, 
labelled—"  James  EPPS  AND  Co.,  Homo -ouatliic  Chemists, 
■te!,  Threadneedle-street,  aud  170,  Piccadilly  ;  Works,  Eustou- 
road,  London. 

Manufacture  of  Cocoa.— "We  will  now  give  an  account 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  dietetic  articles,  at  thoir  works  in  the  Euston- 
road,  London."— See  Article  in  CassclVs  llounehold  Guide. 

A  Confederacy  OF  FoRGER^. — A  Continental  banker, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  gives  an  account  of  a  new  con- 
federacy of  forgers  who  are  already  known  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  several  thousand  pounds  from 
banker  on  the  Continent.  The  operations  of  the  for- 
gers appear  to  have  been  conducted  by  a  gang  travel- 
ling separately,  and  working  by  means  of  very  perfect 
imitations  of  letters  of  credit  of  Baring  Brothers  and 
Co.,  of  London.  The  forged  documents  were  presented 
almost  simultaneously  in  several  cities  and  towns  on 
the  Khine  and  in  the  south  of  France.  Tlie  w.itei  - 
marks  have  been  so  well  imitated  th,it  manyjDf  the 
most  experienced  cashiers  who  cashed  the  forged  docu- 
mants  believe  that  the  paper,  at  all  events,  on  which 
%a»  forgeries  were  drawn  must  have  been  genuine. 


TOLD  AT  CALLYHAWNY: 
•  I. 

One  yellow  line  of  light  broko  through  the  mist  a,t 

Callyhawny.  It  came  from  ^  dismal  little  oil  lamp,  set 
in  a  dismal  little  window  in  the  meanest  cottage  on  the 
whole  shore. 

Both  window  and  lamp  were  cobwabbed  and  dirtyi 
and  the  room  itself,  left  for  the  moment  in  almost 
darkness,  was  as  dreary  and-  uninviting  as  it  was  po8> 
sible  for  it  to  be. 

There  was  a  fireplace  in  one  corner — a  rusty  pair  of 
fire-dogs,  and  across  them  two  or  three  pieces  of  drift- 
wood were  smoking  ;  while  the  woman  standmg  there^ 
with  her  coarse  woollen  gown  tucked  up  around  her, 
bent  occasionally  to  send  a  breath  —  ill  spared,  one 
might  think,  when  looking  at  the  withered  face  and 
shaking  form-sunder  the  damp  wood,  ia  the  vain  hope 
of  inducing  a  blaze. 

In  the  opposite  corner  was  a  straw  bed,  on  which 
slept  a  young  woman,  hugging  a  baby  to  her  breast. 
Around  the  pale  face  which  Death  was  watching,  and 
over  the  white  bosom,  which  the  baby's  tiny  hands 
had  half  uncovered,  fell  masses  of  black  hair,  long  and 
silky,  and  the  soft,  thick  lashes  resting  against  tha 
white  cheeks  were  black  as  night. 

The  woman  and  the  child  slept  soundly,  while  th» 
wind  beat  against  the  door  and  rattled  the  dry,  leaf- 
less shrubs  under  the  window,  until  it  seemed  as  if  tl  e 
long  sandy  shore  was  alive  with  footsteps  comin  - 
straight  up  from  the  sea  to  the  dreary-looking  cottaga. 

Suddenly,  as  a  ruder  blast  swept  by  the  crazy  door, 
the  woman  on  the  bed  opened  her  eyes,  and  turned 
uneasily  from  one  side  to  the  other,  so  as  to  face  the 
lamp  in  the  window. 

"  Catherine, '  she  sighed,  at  length,  "  how  long  have 
we  been  here  at  Callyhawny  ?" 

"  Two  months  yesterday,"  the  old  woman  an- 
swered, sullenly.  "  Will  you  never  be  ready  to 
come  back  to  the  hills,  child  ?  I  am  tired  of  staying 
here."' 

"  Don't  be  cross,  Catherine.    I  must  see  my  hus- 
band once  before  I  die." 

"  Who  said  anything  about  dying  ?  You  only  need 
the  hill  air  to  make  you  bonny  again  ;  and  I  believe 
he  will  never  come." 

"  He  surely  will  come  when  he  gets  my  letter,  for  ^ 
you  know  he  loves  me,  Catherine." 

"  It's  the  men  that  jire  fickle,"  broke  out  the  old 
woman,  angrily.  "You  would  go  to  the  world's  end 
for  him,  child,  and  he  cannot  come  a  mile  or  two  for 
you." 

"  Yes,  I  know,    He  is  only  two  miles  away." 

"  And  you  have  sent  him   word  ?"    she  asked, 
eagerly,  her  strength  almost  failing  her.    "  And  that  . 
is  the  reason  you  put  the  lamp  in  the  window  to- 
night?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you  believe  he  will  come  ?  Oh,  Catherine,  he 
may  be  on  his  way  even  now.  Hark  !  Is  not  that  a 
footstep  ?" 

"  It's  only  the  wind  beating  up  and  down  in  the 
bushes.  I'm  afraid  you'll  hear  nothing  else  to-night, 
child." 

"  Hush  !"  she  whispered.    "  That  surely  isn't  the 
wind." 

The  old  woman  bent  her  head  to  listen.  Then, 

huniedly  crossing  the  room,  she  moved  the  lamp  a 
little,  and  with  her  apron  rubbed  a  round  spot  on  the 
freckled  glass,  and  set  the  lamp  directly  in  front  of 
it. 

"  It'll  do  no  hurt  anyway,"  she  said,  aa  she  saw  the 
sweet  light  gather  in  Ellen  Rowan's  eyes. 

She  had  nursed  hor  when  a  baby ;  had  taken  care  of 
her  when  her  mother  died  ;  h.ad  watched  her  grow  to 
girlhood  and  womanhood  ;  and  as  she  had  been  sadly 
neglected  by  a  careless  father,  she  had  been  her  best 
friend  until  that  bright  summer  when  Robert  Rowan 
bad  found  his  way  to  their  pretty  cottage  among  the 
hills. 

There  had  been  a  brief  acquaintance,  a  hasty  court- 
ship, and  then,  very  much  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
EUen,  Robert  Rowau  had  married  her — privately— r- 
wisbiug,  he  said,  to  break 'the  news  gently  to  his  own 
family,  who  were  anxious  to  have  him  many  his  cousin 
— a  beauty  and  an  heiress. 

All  this  he  had  told  his  young  wife,  and  the  waa 
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Tfilling  to  please  him  in  everything  ;  but  old  Cathe- 
rine waa  jealous  and  unbelieving,  especially  when  he 
went  iiwiiy  with  a  half  promise  to  be  back  in  a  month. 

The  months  harl  gone  by,  the  days  had  lengthened 
into  weelcs,  iiud  the  weeks  into  other  months,  and  he 
had  not  come  liaok. 

Then  her  father,  waking  when  too  late  from  his  care- 
lessness, liad  suspected  his  daughter's  secret,  and  dri- 
ven her  from  home. 

Old  Catherine  had  followed  her  child,  as  she  still 
called  her,  and  they  had  come  to  CaUyhawny,  near 
which  place  Robert  RowiJn's  regiment  was  stationed, 
and  from  here  Kllcn  had  written  her  husband  a  letter, 
telling  him  of  tha  birth  of  his  son. 

This  letter,  however,  had  miscarried — he  never  re- 
ceived it  ;  and  it  was  not  imtLl  he  received  old  Cathe- 
rine's message,  the  day  before,  that  he  knew  his  wife 
was  so  near  him. 

Cut  Catherine,  who  tried  daily  to  shut  her  own  eyes 
to  the  truth,  <iicl  not  tell  him  that  his  young  wife  was 
dying,  aud  hence  his  cruel  delay. 

As  the  old  woman  uttered  tlie  last  word  there  came 
a  sudden  knock  at  the  door. 

"  (Jp.u  the  door,  Catherine— quick !  He  has  come 
at  last  !" 

She  waa  ready .  to  faint  from  excitement,  and  the 
old  woman  srtooped  over  the  straw  bed  caressingly,  to 
whisper  : 

"  Lie  down  now — there's  a  deai.  Perhaps  it's  only 
Bome  poor  soul  lost  its  way  in  th'i  mist." 

"  Don't  wait,  '  sUe  said,  piteously  ;  "  I  will  be  quiet." 

There  w  as  another  knock,  and  she  hastened  to  throw 
the  door  optn. 

It  was  a  stranger  who  looked  in,  and  he  paused  on 
the  doorstone,  his  eyes  wandering  with  an  unsatisfied 
eipre.-iSi'iu  over  the  room  and  its  occupants.  The  babv 
be  did  not  see.  The  light  was  too  dim  to  distinguish 
thv.  little  craatuie  nestling  on  his  mother's  arm. 

"  It  is  Ellen  Rowan  you're  come  to  see  ?"  broke  at 
leng'li  otn  Catherine's  unwilling  lips.  "  Come  in,  and 
let  mo  .-ihut  out  this  roar  of  wind.  Come  in.  I  Bay. 
She'll  uot  be  running  to  meet  you,  man  !'■' 

Robert  !"  cried  Ellen,  vristi'ully. 

"  It's  only  Bob  Kyle,  ma'am,"  he  said,  takmg  the 
wet  cap  from  nis  bead.  "  I'm  servant  to  the  gentle- 
man you  expected,  and  I  have  brought  you  a  letter." 

"  ijnly  a  letter,  and  she  on  her  dying  bed  !"  cried 
the  old  vvnaiaa  angrily,  snatching  it  from  his  hand. 

"  You  see,  ma'am."  he  began,  turning  toward  the 
bed  in  the  corner,  "  it's  a  dreadful  night  out,  and  my 
ma.ster  couldn't  have  known  that  you  were  ill.  He 
said  he  would  try  and  dud  you  by  dayhght." 

"  With  the  daylight  I  shall  be  gone,"  she  said, 
mourniully.  "  Give  me  the  letter,  Catherine,  and  biing 
the  light  nearer  tu  me..   How  dark  the  room  seems  !" 

The  old  woman  went  for  the  hght  aud  brought  it 
close  to  the  bed,  opened  the  letter  and  put  it  in  the 
thin,  trembling  hand,  and  then  turned  ter  head  away. 

Her  gaise  fell  on  the  man  who  stood  waiting. 

"  What  are  you  waiting  for  f'  she  whispered,  mo- 
tioning with  one  hand  toward  the  dour.  "  Go  now, 
and  tell  Robert  Rowan  his  wife  is  dyii  iC.  If  ho  wants 
to  see  her  at  all,  he  will  come  to-night.  ' 

And  Bob  Kyle,  glud  to  escape  from  such  au  uncom- 
fortable place,  put  on  his  cap,  pushed  it  down  over  his 
forehand,  and  went  out  hastilj'. 

"I  wonder  if  it's  true,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
"  His  wile,  she  said.  Well,  1  don't  beheve  it,  anyway, 
and  I  fihan't  run  aud  tell  him  to-night,  and  disturb 
him  all  for  nothing.  Meg  is  waiting  for  me,  and  I'll 
go  home  to  Meg." 

And  with  his  back  to  the  wind,  which'  was  still 
blowing  in  angry  gusts  over  the  wet  grey  sands,  he 
went  back  to  the  town. 

Robert  Rowan  did  intend  to  go  and  see  his  wife 
early  the  next  day,  but  his  uncle  and  cousin  came 
down  to  see  the  regiment ;  his  cousin  expected  to  be 
waited  on  and  entertained  ;  and  for  a  week  he  could 
not  get  away.  At  the  end  of  the  week  they  went 
homo  and  he  found  himself  at  liberty. 

Meanwhile,  on  that  stormy  night  down  on  the  shore 
in  the  dismal  httle  cottage,  old  Catherine  held  the 
light,  and  Ellen  Rowan  tried  to  read  her 'husband's 
letter. 

"  More  light— more  light,  dear  old  Kathie  !  I  can- 
not seethe  letters." 

Old  Catheriatj  nearly  dropped  the  lamp  in  her  be- 
wilderment at  hearing  the  old  pet  name  fall  from  her 
child's  lips,  and,  turning  around  hastily,  she  saw  that 
the  letter  had  fallen  unread  from  Ellen's  hands,  and 
Bhe  was  lying  back  on  hei*"  pillow,  staring  past  her  at 
the  vralL 

"  EUen— EUen,  eMd,  what  ails  you  ?   Sit  up  and 
the  letter." 


But  Ellen  Rowan  was  beyond  knowledge  of  sight  or 
hearing.    Her  husband's  letter  had  come  too  late  ! 

For  a  time,  old  Catherine  was  stunned  by  grief ;  then 
the  wailing  cry  of  Ellen's  baby  roused  her  fi'om  the 
stupor  into  v/hich  she  had -fallen,  and  she  began  to 
think  what  she  should  do. 

Before  morning  her  mind  was  made  up.  She  waited 
two  days,  to  seo  whether  Robert  Rowan  would  come. 
Then,  when  he  neither  came  nor  sent  any  word,  she 
took  the  letter  hi;  had  sent  and  the  baby  boy  he  had 
never  seen,  and  of  whose  very  existence  he  was  uncon- 
scious, and  went  away — where,  no  one  knew. 

When,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  Robeii,  Rowan  did 
come,  meaning  to  risk  everything  and  take  Ellen 
home,  the  hsher-boys,  who  were  mending  their  nets 
in  the  old  house  on  the  shore,  told  him  of  the  old  wo- 
man who  had  gone  away,  and  showed  him  the  grave,  a 
little  way  back,  marked  by  a  grey  slab  of  stone,  with 
"  E.  L.  E."  marked  on  it  with  black  chalk  marks. 

It  was  little  comfort  to  have  the  poor  body  taken  up, 
and  laid  to  rest  in  a  quiet,  green  grave-yard,  a  few 
miles  away  ;  but  it  was  all  the  comfort  he  had. 

And  when  twenty-four  years  had  passed  away,  and 
grey  hairs  began  to  be  plentifully  sprinkled  in  his 
dark  locks,  he  had  not  yst  forgotten  the  misery  of  that 
day. 

n. 

The  city  clocks  were  striking  twelve  when  Shirley 
Deane  flitted  coisclestly  down  the  front  stairs  of  her 
father's  handsome  house — pretty  Shirley  Deane,  who 
for  seventeen  happy  years  h:Ml  been  the  light  and  joy 
of  the  house,  and  was  goin^.-  now  to  leave  home,  and 
father,  and  friends  for  the  one  friend  of  her  hfetime — 
her  young  husband.  For  his  sake  she  was  willing  to 
give  up  all  the  other  sv^eet  ties  of  kinship. 

For  5'3beit  Deane  wa^j  a  proud  m3.u — proud  of  his 
splendid  fortune,  of  his  high  position,  more  than  ah 
proud  c  r  keeping  .his  word — and  Roy  Lenox  was  a 
po..T  artist,  with  "niy  his  profession  and  his  gvod  name 
—  a  man  who  ought  never  to  have  ventured  to  love 
Shirle\  Deane. 

Besid^^s  all  these  reasons,  Robert  Deane  knew  that 
there  was  another  reason  why  he  did  not  hke  to 
have  Roy  Lenox  come  near  him. 

■'  It  ij  the  name,"  he  said  to  himself,  in  the  silence 
of  a  lonely  hour,  "  the  name.  Why,  I  should  never 
be  able  to  get  it  out  of  my  mind  again  by  day  or 
night." 

Aud  BO  he  had  forbidden  him  to  cross  his  doorstone 
again,  and  he  refused  to  recognise  him  when  he  met 
him  in  tjie  street. 

But  Shirley's  heart  was  a  braver  heart  than  old 
Deane  had  ever  dreamed,  aud  she  loved  Roy  Lenox 
with  all  the  strength  of  her  passionate  nature;  and  so, 
when  she  found  out  that  he  loved  her  better  than  his 
own  hfe,  which  he  declared  would  be  poverty  without 
her,  she  at  once  promised  to  be  his  wife,  aud  this  last 
night  of  summer  she  .  had  made  her  mind  to  run 
away. 

Out.>iide  on  the  steps  he  met  her,  and  with  only  a 
s-ilent  pressure  of  her  httle  fair  hand,  he  led  her  down 
the  steps,  and  put  her  in  the  carriage  which  he  had 
hired  for  the  occasion. 

"  My  darKng,"  he  whispered,  when  the  door  was 
shut,  and  they  were  away  from  all  curious  eyes — "  my 
own  brave  darling  !" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  nodding  her  curly  head.  I  am 
your  own  darling  forever  and  ever '!  Now,  tell  me, 
where  are  we  going,  Roy  ?" 

"  Just  now  we  are  going  to  be  mairied,  darhng.  To- 
morrow we  are  going  to  CaUyhawny." 

"  Aud  where  is  CaUyhawny  f 

"  It  is  a  fishing  village  on  the  coast,  and  that  is 
about  all  I  know  of  it  ;  but  we  are  to  go  there — 1 
promised  to  take  my  wife  there  when  I  married  one, 
and  tell  her  the  story  of  my  hfe  before  she  knew  me, 
aud  find  a  certain  old  house  where  I  once  lived  for  a 
month." 

"  To  whom  did  you  make  such  a  queer  promise, 
Roy  she  asked,  nestling  her  bright  young  head  on 
his  shoulder. 

"  To  my  old  nurse,"  he  repUed,  gravely.  "  I  do 
not  remember  my  mother — she  died  when  J  was  a 
baby  ;  but  my  good  old  nurse,  Catherine,  as  she 
taught  me  to  call  her,  was  a  mother  to  me  in  all  but 
name." 

"  Where  is  she  now  ?  I  want  to  see  her,"  Shirley 
said,  in  her  own  sweet,  impulsive  fashion. 

"  She  was  very  old,  as  I  first  remember  her,"  he 
said,  "  and  she  died  nearly  eight  years  ago  ;  but  on 
her  death-bed  she  gave  me  a  letter,  which  she  made 
me  promise  never  to  open  till  I  could  read  it  with  my 
wife  in  the  old  cotta.ge  at  CaUyhawny." 


Shirley  was  curious  ;   she  thought  she  ghould  have 

opened  the  letter  long  ago,  but  she  did  not  say  bo. 

They  had  arrived  at  the  minister's  house,  where 
they  were  to  stay,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  they  were 
man  and  wife. 

The  next  day  they  went  down  to  CaUyhawny,  and 
found  the  old  house,  which  was  almost  falling  to 
pieces,  but  which  Roy  managed  to  n^ake  comfortable 
before  nightfall. 

When  the  .•shadows  were  falling  they  went  there  to- 
gether, and,  sitting  down  on  a  low  seat  by  the  window 
Roy  Lenox  told  his  wife  the  sad  story  of  his  birth,' 
and  opened  and  read  Ids  father's  letter. 

And  proud  old  Robert  Deane,  who  Kad  foUowed 
them  there,  absolutely  frightened  at  his  own  wUd 
thoughts,  crouched  under  the  window  in  the  dusk  of 
the  twilight,  and  listened  to  them. 

"  And  so,"_  Shirley  was  Baying,  when  he  could  stiU 
his  loud  heait-beats  to  listen — "  and  so  Robert  Rowan 
was  your  father,  and  your  name  is  Roy  Rowan,  and 
my  name  is  Shirley  Rowan.   What  a  pretty  name  !" 

Was  he  dying  there  in  the  darkness  ?  and  would 
thoy  find  him  by-and-bye,  and  never  know  who  he 
was? 

And  then  came  that  other  thought — Shirley's  hue- 
band  wius  his  son,  and  he  had  never  known  that  he 
had  a  .sou! 

Ho  found  his  strength  again,  and  in  another  moment 
he  was  knocking  at  the  door,  and  then  was  walking  in 
without  wjiiting  for  them  to  open  it. 

"  Father  !"  exclaimed  Shirley,  in  amazement. 

"  I  am  Robert  Rowan,"  he  said.  '•  Give  me  that 
letter." 

Shirley  dropped  it  in  his  outstretched  hand. 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  very  letter  I  wrote,  and  you,"  he 
said,  looking  up  with  tcar-wet  eyes,  "  you  are  EUen'"B 
boy !"  ' 

Roy  understood  it  aU  by-and-by.    His  father  had 

taken  his  uncle's  name  with  the  fortune  ;  and  the 
pretty  cousin  had  died  uimiarried. 

•'  And  Shirley,"  he  said  then  ;  "  she  is  your  child?" 

"  She  is  my  adopted  daughter,"  he  said,  putting  his 
hand  on  the  curly  he.ad,  ''  and  your  wife  !  Shirley  ! 
Shirley  !  you  are  twice  my  child  now  !"' 

I  might  teU  you  more — of  how  Roy  Rowan  became 
famous  in  his  chosen  profession — of  how  Shirley,  the 
pride  and  joy  of  both  their  hearts,  became  the  hght 
of  a  happy  home,  and  of  how  she  wore  crown-jewels 
on  her  brea.<;t,  in  the  years  to  come,  the  pearl  of  which 
jewel  was  EUen,  sweet  EUen  Rowan  ;  but  I  wUl  not 
go  on. 

My  story  shaU  end  where  it  began — in  the  little  cot- 
tage on  the  coast,  at  CaUyhawny. 


"ALONE." 

"  Alone,"  in  a  populous  city  ! 

"  Alone,"  in  the  midst  of  a  throD); ! 
All  natiouti,  .tU  toiiguos,  and  all  peojie — 

burrouudcU.  by  beauty  and  song. 

I  look,  in  the  faces  that  pass  mo. 
In  vain  for  an  answering  look  ; 

An  alphabet,  strange  to  my  spirit, 
I  read  in  the  bright,  open  book. 

"Alone,"  with  no  hanvi-clasp  to  cheer  me. 
Whose  majpcaj  touch  thiills  my  own. 

Though  welcomes  and  greetings  are  pitinty. 
And  soft  is  fuU  many  a  tone. 

I  sigh  for  the  voices  famili.ir, 

The  kisses  that  never  betray  ; 
So  loving,  so  true,  and  so  tender; 

la  fancy  I  meet  them  to-day. 

"Alone,"  for  a  while,  with  the  many — 

"  Alone,"  in  the  city  I  roam ; 
God  grant  I  may  goon  be  united 

To  dear  ones  aud  fond  ones  aC  borne. 


The  Observer  says  it  is  expected  Parliament  will  be 
prorogued  during  the  first  week  in  August. 

The  Stajjoi-dsfiir^  Sentind  is  authorised  to  deny  the 
statement  in  the  Daily  Tdegraph  respecting  the  alleged 
conflict  between  a  man  and  dog.  This  denial  is  made 
after  a  searching  investigation. 

Death  from  Hydrophobia. — Michael  Mooney,  aged 
three  and  a-half  years,  and  his  brother  Thomas,  aged 
five  years,  sons  of  the  gate-keeper  of  the  Phcanix  Park 
at  Cabi-a,  were  bitten  by  a  dog  on  the  27th  ult.,  while 
they  were  sitting  at  the  door  of  the  lodge.  Both  were 
severely  bitten,  one  of  them,  Michael,  on  the  left 
cheek.  They  were  conveyed  to  Madame  Steevens' 
Hospital,  where  >Iichacl  died  on  July  12,  from  the 
oii'eots  of  the  bite.  The  dog  was  immediately  kUled  by 
a  drayman  of  Arbour-hiU,  who  was  pasgjug  at  tho 
time  of  th9  ead  occuixence. 


• 
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TWO  SUNFLOWERS. 

Hero  I  was  at  last  in  tliis  beautiful  country  resi- 
dence, with  a  long  summer  visit  before  me,  and  very 
gay  and  pleasant  it  promised  to  be.  The  house  was 
full  of  young  people,  Grace  Marston  the  most  charm- 
ing hostess  in  the  world,  and  fun  and  flirtation  were 
the  Order  of  day. 

"  Thr-.t  adorable  Ralph  Gaynor,  I  suppose,  will  be 
here  in  a  few  days,  girls,"  said  Grace,  joining  our 
group  on  the  verandah  one  delightful  afternoon, 
where  we  sat  pretending  to  do  Berlin  wool  work,  but 
in  reality  gossiping  and  giggling  in  a  most  enjoyable 
way.  "  Brother  Tom  received  a  letter  from  him  to- 
day," continued  Grace;  "so  be  sure  and  look  your 
prettiest  next  Thursday,  as  we  shall  be  blessed  by  his 
presence  on  that  afternoon.  I  fancy  Ethel's  great 
black  eyes  and  blonde  looks  will  produce  an  agreeable 
impression  on  the  heart  of  Mr.  Gaynor." 

"  Grace,"  said  I,  "  I  should  almost  think  one  Frank 
Percival  might  be  slightly  jealous  if  he  were  to  hear 
you  singing  Mr.  Gaynor's  praises  so  much.  As  for 
me,  I  know  I  shall  detest  your  adorable  hero  !  I  al- 
ways do  detest  anybody  that  everybody  else  is  raving 
about.  I  suppose  he  thinks  every  girl  here  will  fall 
prostrate  at  his  feet  the  instant  he  is  presented.  I  hate 
•  vain  man." 

"  1  think  you  have  a  wrong  idea  of  him,  Ethel.  I 
don't  think  him  vain  at  all." 

"  I  don't  caro  ;  I  know  I  shall  dislike  him,"  said  I  ; 
"  and  as  for  entering  the  lists  and  trying  to  look  my 
prettiest — bah  !  " 

But  seorctly  I  thought  I  at  least  should  put  myself 
to  the  trouble  of  dressing  in  a  becoming  manner  at 
dinner,  Thursday  evening,  when  I  expected  to  meet 
him. 

Somehow,  I  must  admit,  without  a  particle  of  rea- 
son, I  had  taken  a  gi-eat  prejudice  against  this  Ralph 
Gaynor,  of  whom  my  friends,  the  Marstons,  seemed 
to  think  so  mvich. 

He  was,  according  to  their  description,  a  gentleman 
of  high  culture  and  refinement,-'  gifted,  good,  wi.se, 
witty,  agreeable,  handsome  ;  in  short,  every  flattering 
adjective  under  the  light  of  the  sun  had  I  heard  ap- 
plied to  him.  And  as  I  never  had  heard  him  called 
vain  or  conceited,  pcrh.ips  it  was  scarcely  reasonable 
for  me  to  take  it  for  granted  that  he  expected  us  all  to 
fall  in  love  with  him. 

However,  I  know  I  shouldn't  like  him  ;  but  I  felt 
a  secret  dcr--iro  that  he  should  like  me  and  fall  in  love 
wit'u  my  be.auty,  for  I  knew  I  was  handsome  ;  and 
then,  a.^  1  said  to  myself,  I  would  "  take  the  conceit 
out  of  him,"  by  not  returning  his  love.  So,  as  I 
thought  it  over,  I  made  up  quite  an  interesting  little 
episode.    I  didn't  know  him  then  as  well  .as  I  do  now. 

When  tho  eventful  Thursday  arrived,  I  made  a 
most  becoming  toilet — a  pale  blue  silk,  with  over- 
dress o£  white  muslin,  elegantly  trimmed  with  Valen- 
ciennes lace,  a  blue  ribbon  in  my  hair,  and  a  cluster 
of  fine  white  blossoms  in  the  bosom  of  my  dress.  I 
felt  satiafiod  as  I  took  a  good,  long  look  in  the 
mirror — for  a  fair  complexion,  dark  eyes,  black  curling 
lashes,  and  a  profugiou  of  hght  hair,  do  look  remarka- 
bly well,  set  off  by  the  toilet  I  l;ave  just  described. 

All  the  girls  wei-e  in  a  delightful  flutter  at  the 
thought  of  another  possible  conquest;  I  alone  was 
rapposed  to  feel  quito  calm  and  utterly  indifferent  to 
the  numerous  attractions  of  the  expected  guest.  Tom 
Marston  drove  to  the  station  to  meet  his  friend,  and 
Grace  and  I  sat  chatting  on  the  verandah. 

"  Ethel  Wynne,"  Grace  broke  out,  "  you  are  per- 
fectly bsautiEul  to-day.  Why  not  be  a  good  gii-1  now, 
,md  act  out  your  own  sweot  self  ?  You  ought  to  be 
good  friends  ;  I  am  sure  yon  have  a  great  many  tastes 
in  common. 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Grace,  I  will  try  not  to  be 
disagrcoable,  or'do  anj-thing  odd  ;  and  thank  you  for 
your  compliment." 

We  heard  the  sound  of  wheels,  and,  as  the  car- 
riage came  slowly  up  the  brOad  drive,  I  thought  it 
would  be  .-ilxiut  the  right  thing  to  pace,  in  a  majestic 
and  undulating  manner,  up  and  down  the  verandah. 

But.  alls,  iur  human  calculations!  Mr.  Gaynor — 
poor,  dear  man  ! — was  totally  unaware  of  my  ma- 
jestic movementR  ;  but  he  must  have  thought,  as  I 
did,  that  I  was  "undulating"  a  little  too  much,  for 
the  oani.ige  had  no  sooner  siopfjpd  than,  as  my  evil 
fate  would  have  it.  I  tripped  my  foot  on  a  large  knot 
in  the  floor,  and,  after  totterinn  and  waving  in  an  un- 


certain way  for  a  considerable  period,  I  fell  prostrate 
at  the  foet  of  Ilalph  Gaynor  ! 

Well,  it  seemed  I  had  really  sprained  my  ankle 
quite  badly,  and,  after  only  an  introduction  to  Mr. 
G.iynor,  I  succeeded  with  the  help  of  Grace,  in  reach- 
ing my  own  room. 

Left  to  myself,  I  first  proceeded  to  have  a  good  cry; 
then  it  dawned  upon  me  rather  forcibly  that  I  cer- 
t.ainly  had  not  as  yet  "  taken  the  conceit  out  of"  Mr. 
Gayjior,  but  had  most  decidedly  performed  that  ope- 
ration for  myself  ;  and  I  realised  at  that  moment  that 
it  was  very  much  needed. 

For  two  or  thres  days  I  was  unable  to  lewe  my 
room.  I  frequently  saw  the  new  guest,  however,  from 
my  window,  and  as  he  walked  about  the  gardens.  He 
was  certainly  tho  handsomest,  noblest-looking  man  I 
had  ever  seen,  .and  apparently  unconscious  of  his 
charms.  But,  though  he  looked  so  different  from 
what  I  expected,  I  no  longer  cared  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion, .and  when  I  was  able  to  take  a  little  walk,  I  con- 
trived, &%  much  as  possible,  to  be  by  myself,  and  had 
many  little  dismal  promenades  alone,  thinking  of  the 
ridiculous  figure  I  had  m.ade  of  myself  a  week  before. 

I  was  obliged  to  meet  him  a  good  deal,  however,  and 
the  more  I  knew  him  the  bettor  I  liked  him,  and  the 
less  satisfied  I  was  with  myself.  He  was  so  far  superior 

to  the  other  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance  th.at  

Well,  somehow,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  grew  to  love  him 
more  than  myself. 

"  Grace,"  said  I,  as  we  were  lounging  in  my  room 
one  evvoning,  I  want  to  get  up  some  fun.  Here  I've 
been  aa  demure  and  subdued  as  creature  could  be 
ever  since  I  received  Mr.  Gaynor  in  that  interesting 
style.  I've  skulked  round  here  like  a  culprit  over 
since." 

"  It's  rather  singular  that  you  should  have  been  the 
first  to  fall  pro-sttate  at  his  feet,"  sr.id  Grace,  looking 
particularly  roguish. 

"  He  is  a  very  dis.agreeable  man,  anyw.ay,"  I  said. 
"  He  seems  to  h.ave  some  baleful  influence  over  me,  for 
I  never  appeared  so  awkward  and  ill  at  ease  as  I  do  in 
his  presence." 

"  Maybe  he  has  the  evil  eye,"  laughed  Grace.  "  At  all 
events  he  keeps  it  on  you  pretty  constantly.  "  Do  you 
know  he  keeps  it  all  the  time  on  you,  Ethel  ?" 

"  Doubtless  he  thinks  me  in  danger  of  falling  down, 
and  wants  to  pick  me  up.  I'll  toll  you  what  I'll  do," 
I  continued.  "  See  here,"  and  I  hold  out  the  paper 
in  my  hand — which  was  the  paper  of  the  vill;ige,  '■  I'll 
answer  one  of  these  matrimonial  advertisements. 
No,  I  won't — I'll  write  one  myself." 

"  Surely,  with  your  charms,  you  are  not  obliged  to 
advertise,"  began  Grace,  in  a  very  polite  and  mincing 
tone. 

"  Ah,  but  I'm  gofng  to  advertise  as  a  man  !  and 
won't  I  fool  some  fine  girl — if  only  one  of  the  girls 
in  this  house  would  ansyer  it,  particularly  Bella 
Verne." 

.A  nd  I  remembered  how  I  had  overheard  her  giving 
Ralph  Gaynor  little  character-sketches  of  the  girls  at 
the  house,  and  describing  us  all  as  silly  and  insane,  or 
artful  and  crafty.  These  two  styles,. by-the  way,  were 
combined  in  Bella  herself.  I  went  to  my  desk  and 
wrote  the  following  : —  / 

A  young  gentleman,  wealthy,  and  with  numerous  personal 
attractions,  would  like  to  form  the  acqair.tancc  of  son.e  lady 

in  ville.    As  the  said  gentleman  has  dark  hair  and  eye."), 

he  wonld  naturally  prefer  a  bloncio,  consequently  no  bru- 
nettes need  apply.  Any  lady  desirous  of  forming  such  a 
friendship  would  oblige  the  writer  by  meeting  him  at  tho  old 
elm,  where  ho  will  be  waiting  for  her  at  half-past  seven, 
Tuesday  evening.  Ho  will  wear  a  suuflowor— will  she  please 
do  tho  same  ? 

"  There,  Grace  !"  said  I,  as  I  handed  it  to  her. 
"  Do  you  believe  some  charming  yoving  lady  will  meet 
me?" 

"  Bella  Verne  is  just  the  kind  of  a  girl  to  answer 
such  advertisements  ;  but  whether  she  will  or  nat  is 
another  t'ning,  you  know." 

"  To.be  sure  ;  but  I  shall  go  to  the  old  elm  on  Tuesr 
day,  and  see  what  will  happen." 

Accordingly,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  I  sallied  forth, 
bearing  the  largest  of  huge  sunflowers  ;  but  concealed, 
however,  for  I  dare  not  wear  it  while  walking  through 
the  streets  of  the  town.lest  my  fellow-creatures  should 
think  me  insane. 

The  old  elm  was  a  large,  ancient  tree,  that  stood  in 
a  field  at  a  little  distance  from  an  unfrequented  road. 
The  place  was  lonely  enough — the  evening  was  cloudy, 
and  daylight  seemed  to  fade  earher  than  usual.  Not  a 
mortal  was  to  be  seen  as  I  walked  under  the  spreading 
branches  of  the  ^Id  tree.  The  wind  sighed  thi'ough 
the  trees,  as  if  a  storm  was  brewing.  Being  a  natura! 
coward,  I  felt  the  shivers  creep  down  my  back,  ag  I 
found  myself  in  that  gloomy  place  ;  and  when  I 


thought  of  somo  monster  rushing  out  from  the  wooda 
near  by  and  gobbling  me  up,  or  of  some  blood-and- 
thunder  robber  carrying  me  away,  I  began  to  t'nink 
there  wasn't  going  to  be  so  much  fun  in  this  adver' 
tisement  business  as  I  had  imagined.  I  wished  that 
Grace,  at  least,  was  with  me.  Nevertheless,  I  deter- 
mined to  go  through  with  it,  having  got  so  far,  so  I 
drew  forth  the  gigantic  sunflower,  and  placed  it  in  my 
cor.sage.  It  covered  me  like  a  breast-plate.  Now  for 
Bella  Verne,  or  any  other  young  lady  idiotic  enough 
to  come  to  this  place  in  company  v.ith  a  sunflower, 
I  thought.  .Tii.st  then  I  saw  a  mau  advancing  from  the 
road.  Could  it  be  he  was  coming  to  the  old  elm  ?  Ifc 
looked  remarkably  like  it  ;  but  now  he  stopped,  and 
opening  a  bundle  he  carried,  took  out,  as  I  coiiJd  disr 
tinctly  see  even  in  tho  twilight,  a  largo  sunflower,  and, 
fastened  it  in  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  And  surely  I  knew 
who  it  was-^useless  for  me  to  pretend  any  longer  to 
wonder  who  it  could  be — for  Ralph  Gaynor  walked 
rapidly  towards  me.  I  felt  ready  to  sink  with  shasme 
and  vexation.  But  what  did  it  all  me.-tn  ?  Why  was 
he  there,  wearing  my  twin  sunflower  ?  He  came  up 
with  an  amused  smile  on  his  h.andsom9  face.  I  was 
provoked  and  mortified  beyond  measure,  but  I  loved 
him  more  than  ever. 

"Good-evening,  Miss  Wynne,"  he  began.  "Are 
you  here  ?  I  came,"  he  went  on,  in  a  comical  way, 
like  a  school-hoy  reciting  his  lesson — ''■  I  came  to  meet 
a  young  gentleman,  wealthy,  and  with  numerous  per- 
sonal attractions  " 

■■  No  brunettes  need  apply,  so  why  did  you  come  ?" 
I  asked. 

"  Well,  I  had  no  idea  any  one  else  would  come,  and 
I  didn't  want  you  to  be  disappointed,  after  taking-  so 
long  a  walk  all  by  yourself." 

This  provoked  me  immensely. 

"  Mr.  Gaynor,  you  are  highly  agreeable  this  even'- 
ing,"  I  said,  with  as  much  sarcasm  as  I  could  mus- 
ter.   "I  demand  an  e^plp.nation  of  all  this." 

"  Of  my  being  highly  agreeable,  do  you  mean  ?"  h9 
laughed. 

He  had  such  a  strange,  triumphant  manner  about 
him  to-night,  I  supposed  he  was  delighted  to  see  me 
so  ill  at  ease.  He  needn't  take  so  much  pleasure  in  it, 
if  he  did  despise  me  so,  I  thought. 

At  that  moment  I  couldn't  tell  whether  I  hated  or 
loved  him.  ' 

"I  -will  explain  everything,"  ho  continued.  "  I  have 
long  waited  an  explanation  between  us  ;  but  you  have 
avoided  me  so  persistently  that  it  has  been  well  nigh 
impossible." 

He  said  this  so  earnestly,  and  looked  at  me  with 
such  an  unmistakabfe  expression,  that  I  was  forced  to  ' 
say  to  myself  that  I  didn't  quite  hate  him  —  not 
quite. 

"  Dear  Ethel" — oh  !  w.'-.s  it  really  coming  now? — 
"  let  me  tell  you  how  wo!l  I  love  you  " 

As  I  listened  to  the  deep,  melodious  voice,  I  won- 
dered if  it  W.-5.S  all  a  drc.am — did  be  in  -truth  love  me 
so  well  ?  Jly  glance  fell  on  the  tv/o  gigantic  Sim-  » 
flowers.  I  instantly  realised  that  it  was  not  a 
drc;im,  but  a  most  happy  though  absurd  reality  ; 
and  I  then  and  there  decided  that  I  did  not  h.ite  or 
almost  hate  him,  but  that  I  loved  him  wit'i  my 
whole  heart  and  soul.  But  I  didn't  say  so,  mind 
you — for  had  "ne  not  tormented  me  to  a  state  bor- 
dering on  distraction  ?  I  could  not  refrain  from  a 
laugh. 

"  Did  you  ever,  see  two  such  ridiculous-looking 
creatures  for  a  love  scene  in  all  your  hfe?"  I  asked 
hun. 

His  fa:ce  fell  in  a  most  pitiful  way. 
"  Then  you  don't  lovo  me  ?.' 

As  I  did  lovo  him.  I  thought  I  might  as  well' own  it. 

Well,  after  we  had  come  to  a  clear  understanding. aa 
to  our  regard  for  each  other,  Ralph  told  me  how  ho 
wn.?  seated  on  the  verandah  under  my  window  on  that 
night  when  I  was  telling  Grace  about  my  intended  ad- 
vert i.-;ement,  and,  as  he  heard  every  word,  he  resoHred, 
at  that  time,  to  tell  me  what  he  did.  * 

Somehow  the  old  elm  didn't  seem  to  be  so  lonelv  as 
I  thought  it  awhile  .",co.  I  must  have  been  mistaken. 
Why,  it  seemed  the  plf-asantest,,  most  charming  spot  in 
tho  -(^^hole  word  to  me  now. 

Of  course,  Grace  and  all  the  rest-n'ere  greatly  surprfeed  - 
at  tho  turn  things  had  taken,  and  they  made  no  end  of 
fun  about  love  and  s-unflo-w-ers. 


The  Ohserrrr  states  th.at  the  French  Ministers  of 
Justice  have  decided  there  is  no  ground  for  the  p.rose- 
cution  of  M.  Rouher. 

Jlcoker  Eros. '  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2e.  10<3.  per  !b.,  is  » 
combination  off  the  finest  kinds  imported,  ajid  contsjns  all 
that  is  requisite  to  make  Teaperiect.  7  youth  GxeatQeoxge'S" 
street.  Dublin. 
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POLO  IN  THE  PARK 

The  etymology,  history,  and  principles  of  polo  are 
topics  with  which  we,  unfortunately,  are  wholly 
unfamiliar,  inasmuch  as  the  sport  is  still  so  new  that 
it  has  not  been  assigned  a  niche  in  literature,  no  en- 
terprising genius  that  we  know  having  published  a 
handbook  treating  of  its  origin,  its  practice,  and  its 
prospects.  At  least  no  such  volume  has  appeared  in 
this  city.  The  game  has  preceded  its  report — a  very 
unusual  circumstance — and  hence,  in  a  great  degree, 
our  ignorance  of  certain  points  connected  with  it. 
There  are  not  wanting  ingenious  citizens  \yho  aver 
that  the  name  of  the  exercise  disclosos  its  Polish  origin. 
Others  ascribe  the  invention  to  Hungary;  while  a  still 
cleverer  section,  with  a  turn  for  philological  intrica- 
cies, ddclare  that  the  word  "  polo  "  is  symbolical  of 
such  varied  movements  hither  and  thither,  and  of  such 
vast  effort  and  adventure,  as  must  remain  for  ever 
associated  with  the  name  of  that  renowned  and  re.stloss 
vagabond,  the  great  Marco  Polo.  If  this  latter  be  not 
the  true  tracing,  it  is  at  all  events  hen  trovato,  and  must 
eerve  at  present  in  the  lack  of  information  more  defi- 
nite. Polo  has  a  brief  history  with  us,  but  it 
13  by  no  means  the  novelty  it  appears.  Centuries 
before  the  white  man  with  his  attendannts 
the  Siamese  Twins,  of  modern  progress  to 
■wit,  civilisation  and  whiskey,  had  set  foot 
on  the  Transatlantic  shore,  the  Red  Indians  of  North 
America  encountered  each  other  in  friendly  contest  on 
the  broad  prairies  of  their  happy  wilderness,  and 
though  they  did  not  call  their  pastime  polo,  yet  polo 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  was.  The  untamed  and 
unsoaped  children  of  the  desert  continue  the  sport  to 
this  day,  so  that  absolutely  we  have  here  the  meeting  of 
extremes  in  its  most  forcible  aspect — the  Great  British 
European,  with  his  glittering  veneer  of  nine-tenth 
century  sweetness  and  light,  reverting  to  the  primitive 
gymnastics  of  the  barbarian.  But  we  might  go  further 
and  higher  than  the  people  of  the  scalp-adorned  wig- 
wams. There  was  such  a  fashionable  sport  in  Ancient 
Persia.  It  is  probable  that  the  pi|blic  of  Ecbatana 
used  to  take  the  trams  to  the  Phoenix  of  that  historic 
city,  in  say  Xerxes'  time,  to  see  the  gilded  youth  at 
the  very  sporb  now  introduced  for  the  first  timeamong 
us.  And,  writing  from  memory  it  is  a  vague  recollection 
that  admirable  old  Froissart  among  his  q  uaint,  delightful 
gossip  of  tilts  and  tournaments,  joustings  and  jun- 
k^ttings,  has  a  passage  descriptive  of  some  such 
inediseval  relaxation  away  over  in  Brabant  or  else- 
where about  the  Low  Countries.  So  that  polo  has  a 
venerable  ancestry,  for  all  it  presents  itself  to  us  so 
speck  and  span  new  to  carole.'<s  observance.  In  truth,  we 
need  not  go  out  of  the  Celtic  family  circle  to  find  a  kin- 
dred game,  in  every  way  similar  to  the  latest  luxurious 
device,  pour  passer  le  temps.  Our  historiographers  are 
unanimous  as  to  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  national 
sport  of  hurling.  In  that  most  veracious  and  sangui- 
nary chronicle,  "  The  Battle  of  Ventry  Harbour,"  it 
is  narrated  how  the  Irish  army,  headed  by  the  immor- 
tal Fin  Mac  Coul,  hurled  a  bout  or  two  against  the 
united  forces  of  Dara  Doun,  the  monarch  of  the 
world,  who  invaded  our  green  unconquerable  island 
with  a  few  millions  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery.  The 
rationale  of  polo  and  hurling  is  precisely  the 
same.  The  method  only  it  is  that  exhibits  a 
diEFerence.  For,  whereas  the  hurler  played  on  shank's 
mare,  the  polotier  plays  on  horse,  or  rather  on  cob- 
back.  This  is  an  important  distinction  ;  but  we  must 
say  at  once,  that  no  match  of  polo  will  ever  occur  to 
bo  compared  to  a  spirited  set-to  between  a  score  of 
stalwart  champions  contending  for  the  honour  of 
their  respective  parishes  on  a  lively  sward.  In  truth. 
polo  IB  no  more  to  be  compared  with  the  fierce, 
etrenuoufi,  exciting  struggle  of  the  fast-decaying  "  scu- 
'bfi'^n,"th,n.n  ia  its 'lAndly-livnly  simiilncniTn.  the  bnssted 


golf  of  the  Caledonian.    Not,  however,  but  polo  has  an 

interest  and  picturesqueneas  of  its  own  ;  only,  to  make 
it  effective  as  a  spectacle  and  satisfactory  as  a  sport,  it 
must  be  played  with  larger  number*  and  greater  expert- 
ness  than  were  the  features  of  its  first  petfottnatice 
July  9,  on  the  Nine  Acres  of  the  Park.  A  scramble 
of  six  or  seven  players  is  at  best  a  petty  affair,  no 
matter  how  willing  the  men,  how  well  trained  their 
horses,  how  enthusiastic  the  beholders.  We  are 
hardly  correct  in  saying  that  that  the  match,  or 
matches,  played  were  the  first  that  took  place 
in  this  country,  as  it  appears  the  Irish  Notaries 
of  the  game  have  been  for  a  week  or  more 
past  sedulously  acquiring  its  art  and  mystery,  on 
the  ground  which  was  tne  theatre  ot  ^fcaei^T^., 
events.  Play  began  shortly  after  one,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  and  expectant  gathering.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  fashion  to  the  fore,  and  a  greater  deal  of  the 
classes  whose  patronage  is  invariably  reliable  where 
nothing  is  to  pay.  The  process  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed, and,  indeed,  all  who  have  seen  hurley  need 
only  fancy  hurlers  m-juntcd  to  realise  the  aristocratic 
form  of  the  democratic  racreation.  Goals  w6re  &xed 
by  setting  a  couple  of  tall  staffs  with  small  flags  at  a 
distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  apart*  These  stood  op- 
posite two  other  staffs  similarly  placed  with  reference 
to  each  other,  and  at  a  distance  of  some  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  first  couple.  The  interval 
between  was  the  playing  ground,  and  the  goal  was 
won  by  the  side  which  succeeded  in  driving 
the  ball  between  the  two  poles  at  either  end. 
To  drive  outside  the  marked  space  counted  nothing. 
The  ball  was  hit  into  the  ground  again, 
and  played  for  either  end.  The  opening  goal  brought 
six  champions  into  the  field,  half  that  total  forming 
each  of  the  contending  sides.  The  half-dozen  cava- 
liers were  Mr.  Horace  Roohford,  Mr.  Brook,  Mr.  Beres- 
ford,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Finucane,  and  Mr.  Darcy. 
The  three  first-named  gentlemen,forming  a  "  aide,"  and 
mounted  on  small,  handsome,  and  intelligent  horses, 
ranged  themselves  in  line  between  the  goal-posts  at 
one  end  of  the  course  or  playing  ground.  Their  op- 
ponents, also  appropriately  horsed,  faced  them  from 
the  opposite  extremity.  There  was  a  disagreeable  lack 
of  uniformity  jn  the  cdstumes  of  the  plnaers.  Mr. 
Rcchford,  captain  of  the' one  side,  wore  a  species  of 
racing  dress,  even  to  the  crossed  sash,  the  cap  being 
more  of  the  French  jockci  style  than  is  usual  on  our 
insular  tuff.  His  associates  were  less  elaborately  at- 
tired, some  exhibiting  only  that  simple  transformation 
of  garb  which  is  effected  by  removing  one's  coat.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  captain  of  the  opposing  side,  was  the  only 
other  player  altogether  ew  cosiwmc,  and  his  "get  up," 
though  less  pronounced  than  that  of  the  rival  leader,  was 
perhaps,  in  better  keeping  with  the  novelty  of  the 
game.  Each  player  wielded  his  instrument  of  play, 
from  which,  it  may  be,  the  game  is  called.  This  was 
a  handle  of  bamboo,  about  five  feet  long,  slight,  light, 
and  strong,  with  a  leather  fastening  for  the  wrist  at  the 
hand  end.  At  the  striking  end  the  handle  was  fixed 
into  a  slightly  curved  arm  five  or  sis  inches  long, 
standing  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  pole.  This  wag 
the  hurley,  or  the  golf  in  another  form.  The  captain 
of  each  side  posted  himself  in  front  of  his  forces,  and 
waited.  Then  the  umpire,  advancing,  the  lists  midway 
between  the  eager  chivalry  oried  out,  "  Are  you 
ready  ?"  "  Ready,"  was  shouted  from  each  extremity 
in  response,  wherevpon  Monsieur  the  umpire  solemnly 
towards  the  heavens  a  ball  about  the  size  of  a  cricket 
ball,  but  made  of  wood,  and  hard  and  polished  as 
ivory.  This  was  the  sequal  for  the  onset.  The  leaderg 
and  those  follo^ying  spurred  their  hardest  right 
straight  for  each  other,  poising  their  long  poles 
like  lanCes.  Considerably  ahead  dashed  the 
captain    like    a    couple    of    moffen    age  knights 


riding  a  tilt.  But  their  design  was  not  to  plant  a  point 
on  shield  or  visor.  They  were  fire<f  only  with  the 
commonplace  purpose  of  hitting  the  ball 'towards  the 
goal,  and  upon  it  both  dashed  with  a  violence  which 
must  be  at  all  times  a  likely  source  of  acci- 
dent. Both  fllashed  simultaneously  at  the  ball, 
and  as  a  riile  both  missed  it.  Then  the  adroit- 
ness of  the  rider  made  amends  for  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  striker.  It  was  pretty  to  behold  the 
admirable  little  ponies  o^ieying  every  impulse  of  heel 
and  rein,  as  though  they  divined  the  issue  and  felt 
their  part  in  it.  They  tamed  on  the  most  marvellously 
short  axes  ;  they  were  down  upon  that  baU  through 
all  its  vagaries  of  flight,  and,  when  the  struggle  joined 
and  the  six  centaurs  grouped  in  a  sort  of  mdcc,  and 
struck  right  and  left  at  the  ball  or  at  no  ball,  these 
knacky  quadrupeds  hustled  and  crowded  each  other 
out  of  the  play,  and  showed  themselves  perfectly  rust 
and  quite  "  fly,"  and  were  in  every  respect  dodgy  and 
amusing.  It  was  not  by  any  means  a  play  in  which 
active  participation  might  be  taken  with  complete  impu- 
nity. When  the  sides  closed  in,  numerous  and  spirited 
contests  for  the  baU,  eager  hasty  buffets  deHvered  at 
the  ball  not  seldom  fell  on  the  leg  or  body  of  some  an- 
tagonist rushing  headlong  to  dispute  the  prize.  The 
horses,  if  they  were  houyhnhnms  enough  to  reason  the 
business  at  all,  must  have  concluded  that  pok)  is  not 
likely  to  prove  sport  to  them.  They  were  hit  very 
considerably  during  the  game,  and  the  wraps  on  their 
legs  by  no  means  furnished  an  invariable  protecticm. 
Then  were  the  other,  and,  as  facts  show,  the  serious 
perils  of  the  fall  and  the  "  cannon,"  not  to  speak  of 
the  danger  of  being  faiily  ridden  down.  Mr.  Roch- 
ford,  though  very  considerably  the  senior  of  the  field, 
not  only  approved  himself  far  and  away  the  most  ac- 
complished polotier  or  poloist  engaged,  but  showed 
himseK  formidable  in  other  respects.-  He  fairly  over- 
threw a  couple  of  his  opponents,  spinning  one  out  of 
his  saddle,  and  sending  another,  horse  and  all,  to  grass, 
by  clever  and  vehement  manipulation  of  his  own 
animah  This  elderly  but  most  agile  gentleman 
actually  ran  away  with  several  goals.  The  ball 
might  as  well  be  in  Dante's  Inferno  as  get 
once  within  the  crook  of  his  fatal  polo. 
There  were  many  very  spirited  rallies  and  much  ex- 
citing play,  hut,  candidly  speaking,  the  general  effect 
after  a  while  was  heavy.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a 
large  field  of  players  upon  a  weU-kept  ground  would 
form  a  sight  worth  seeing,  but  the  confusion  caused  by 
the  curiosity  and  want  of  order  among  the  spectatow 
detracted  greatly  from  the  pleasure  of  witnessing 
Ver-T^'X  matches.  It  was  almost  matter  for  wonder 
that  several  of  those  who  thrust  themselves  before  the 
players,  or  stood  heedlessly  in  the  way  till  a  random 
blow  sent  the  ball  and  the  players  flying  upon  them, 
wore  not  injured,  and  only  good  horsemanship  alone 
preventedcasualties  at  times.  For  the  result  of  the 
matches,  which  by  the  way  were  of  an  informal  cha- 
racter, it  will  suSice  to  say  that  Mr.  Rochf  ord  and  his 
side  not  only  made  the  most  goals  with  equal  numbers, 
but  that  they  showed  themselves  invincible  against 
their  opponents,  even  when  these  were  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  Mr.  RevU  Davies.  Play  concluded 
at  four  o'clock,  and  it  is  understood  that  fixtures  wiH 
be  frequent  on  the  same  arena  throughout  the  season. 


The  Viceroy  of  India's  telegram  states  thai 
the  prospects  of  the  crops  continue-  favourable. 
The  numbers  on  relief  decreased  from  1,770.000 
in  the  fortnight  ending  June  27  to  893,000  ; 
in  t'ne  following  fortnight  the  numbers  in  receip 
of  charitable  relief  increased  from  405,000  to  525,000. 
From  the  end  of  August  need  of  Government  aid  will 
gradually  diminish. 

The  rapid  and  daily  increasing  s,Me  ot  Willianis  and  Co  'a 
Ter.3  is  the  hcst  'prooi  of  their  pre:it  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  richnoss.  Prices,  from  Is.  Sd.  to  2i  lOd.  pet  lb. 
2^  Cnnol-stiret.  PiibUtt 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


lOS 


THE  WORLD'S  VERDICT. 

laidora  St.  Clair  eat  in  her  dressingroom,  gazing 
Badly  at  the  reflectioa  of .  her  face  and  form  in  the 
Pysche  glass  before  her. 

That  form  was  fragile  and  slender,  far  too  slender 
for  perfect  health  and  strength  ;  and  the  face  was  wan 
and  pale,  with  incipient  hollows  in  the  cheeks  and 
heavy  circles  round  the  large  dark  eyes. 

She  sighed  as  the  glass  gave  back  its  truthful  but 
unflattering  report.  Delicate  and  interesting  she  cer- 
tainly looked  still  ;  but  the  wild-rose  beauty  that  had 
won  the  heart  and  hand  of  the  gay  and  gallant  Frede- 
rick St.  Clair,  two  years  before,  had  gone — was  it  for 
ever  ? 

She  feared  so  at  times,  for  fceauty  and  health  are 
but  synonymous  terms,  after  all ;  and  of  late  she  had 
felt  a  strange  languor  and  weakness  slowly  creeping 
over  her — a  languor  that  ended  sometimes  in  a  pro- 
longed fainting  fit,  and  left  her  too  much  exhausted  to 
speak  or  walk  or  make  the  slightest  exertion  of  any 
kind. 

She  was  growing  slowly  into  a  confirmed  invalid^ 
and  Frederick  St.  Clair  hated  the  very  atmosphere  of 
a  sifk  room,  as  men  of  his  gay,  mercurial  temperament 
generally  do. 

One  day  he  had  left  her  just  as  she  was  recdvering 
from  a  fainting  fit  of  unusual  length. 

He  had  bade  her  adieu  with  a  tender  kiss,  it  is  true, 
and  had  ordered  the  lady's  maid  to  take  the  best  care 
of  her  mistress.  Still  he  had  left  her  ;  and  at  what 
she  herself  considered  a  moment  of  danger.  She  could 
not  forget  this,  though  she  had  often  tried  to  do  so. 
And  now  her  sister  had  been  with  her  all  the  after- 
noon, telling  her  things  which,  as  she  said,  Isidora 
really  ought  to  know."  Her  sister,  strong  in  health 
and  spirits,  and  happy  in  the  love  of  a  husband  who 
was  a  steady,  plodding  business  man,  and  scarcely 
knew  that  there  was'  another  woman  in  the  world  be- 
sides his  own  wife — her  sister  told  her  that  her  Frede- 
rick was  making  himself  the  town's  talk  by  his  open 
devotion  to  a  pretty  young  widow  "'  in  society,"  and 
that  "  Isidora  ought  to  exert  himself  to  put  a  stop  to 
it  before  it  went  too  far." 

Poor  Isidora  I  And  her  ideal  of  married  life  and 
love  was  so  lofty  and  so  pure  ?  It  seemed  so  hard  and 
strange  to  be  told  to  '•  watch"  the  man  who  had  sworn 
to  love  her  beyond  and  above  every  other  woman  on 
Ciii  th.  It  was  so  sad  to  think  of  her  falling  health  and 
fading  beauty,  just  ■when  she  most  needed  their  aid  to 
win  him  back  to  her  again.  To  win  back  !  Oh,  had  it 
come  to  that  ?  Had  he  ever  loved  her,  if  love  could  die 
away  so  easily  as  this,  in  spite  of  all  her  unceasing 
efforts  to  keep  it  alive. 

The  poor  ■wife  bent  her  head  upon  her  hands,  and 
gave  way  to  dcspairiiig  tears,  till  her  French  maid  in- 
terposed in  dire  astonishment. 

■'  Madame  musitnot  weep  like  that.  Madame  would 
have  red  eyes,  and  make  a  fright  of  herself  at  thafcte. 
Madame  njust  l^ive  a  little  eau  de  cologuo  ou  white 
sugar,  to  cheer  her  up,  and  make  her  eyes  bright 
ag;iiu." 

■<  So  the  French  \voman  rattled  on.  Isidora,  scarcely 
heeding  her,  t'^jok  her  fan  and  gloves  from  the  table, 
aud,  going  down  alone  to  the  carriage,  was  driven  to 
Ler  sister's  house. 

She  had  not  seen  her  husband  that  day.  But  at  the 
masked  ball  which  she  was  to  attend  they  would  meet. 
Her  sister  assured  her  of  that. 

■■  And  your  costume  of  a  nun  is  the  very  best  thing 
you  could  have  chosen,"  said  the  gay  Clara  waltzing 
round  her  pale  sTster.  "'  Maud  and  I  go  as  two  Swiss 
peaKftts  you  see.  Isn't  the  costiuuc  a  becoming  one  !■ 
Pull  your  veil  over  your  face,  my  dear,  and  don't  look 
ciuite  so  woe-be!:;one,  if  you  can  possibly  help  it.  You 
v.'iil  have  a  fine  chanci  to  watch  your  husband  aud 
see  and  he:ir  my  lord'spreceeding,thisevening  and  thea 
yo'u  can  take  h;m  to  task  to-morrow,  and  have  a  good 
so.aid  quarrel,  and  insist  on  his  giving  up  the  widow  as 
the  pi^ice  of  your  forgiveacss.  After  that,  you  may 
lui  :'.-  it  all  yo^ar  owu  way,  if  you  choosa  ;  and  you  must 
redly  bnjditen  up  a  little  my  dear,  if  you  want  to 
keep  him  from  ruiruing  after  pretty  widows,  or  cjther 

,  men's  prL-lt  .•  wives,  ag.iiu." 
The  pale  nun  sighed. 

"  Clara,  I  thought  before  I  married  that  it  would 


be  impossible  for  my  husband  ever  to  care  for  any  wo- 
man except  me." 

"  Did  you  replied  Clara,  equably.  "Then  you 
were  a  goose  for  your  pains,  my  dear.  There's  my 
Mark.  His  head  is  full  of  those  account  books  and 
bank  shares  all  the  time,  and  so  he  has  no  chance  to 
think  of  anyone  but  me.  But  your  husband  is  a  very 
diSerent  kind  of  man.  You  know  how  handsome  and 
gay  and  fascinating  be  is.  For  my  part,  I  should 
never  have  dared  to  marry  such  a  man.  ButJ  since 
yon  have  done  it,  you  must  just  try  to  k,eep  hiiu  in 
order,  if  it  is  a  possible  thing,  and  1  suppose  I  must 
show  you  how." 

The  nun  sighed  again,  and  pressed  her  thin  hand 
upon  her  heart. 

"  Clara,  I  feel  far  from  well.  I  have  a  strange,  dull 
pain  here  at  my  heart,  and  that  wretched  feeling  oi 
faintness  is  coaiing  on.  I  scarcely  dare  to  enter  among 
that  crowd." 

"  Ch,  nonsense,  my  dear.  You  .we  a  little  nervous, 
and  it  is  quite  right  that  you  should  be  ;  but  you  will 
soon  get  over  that;  and  Mark  will  take  care  of  you,  and 
■take  you  home,  if  you  really  feel  ill.  Here  we  are.  Mind 
that  step,  Mark." 

They  alighted,  and,  passing  through  a  long,  narrow 
corridor,  came  into  an  immense  circular  hall,  blazing 
with  gas,  and  filled  with  a  motley  crowd,  clad  in  every 
conceivable  costume  under  the  sun.  In  the  centre  of 
the  hall  a  space  was  roped  off  with  .crimson  cords,  and 
here  quadrilles  were  being  danced  by  a  few  of  the 
masked  guests  ;  while  the  upper  tiers  of  boxes  were 
filled  with  others,  who  looked  down  at  their  ease  upon 
the  giddy,  whirling  throng  below. 

Ciara  entered  at  once  into  the  spu'it  and  gaiety  of 
the  scene. 

But  laidora  shrank  almost  with  a  feeling  of 
affright  from  the  noisy  jests  and  the  whirling  dancers. 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  bad  not  come,"  she  said  to  Mark,  on 
whose  arm  sTie  leaned.  "  It  was  very  wrong  of  lue.  I 
am  not  well.    I  ought  not  to  stay  in  a  place  like  this." 

"  Go  up  tQ  one  of  the  boxes,' '  advised  her  brother- 
in-law,  secretly  thinking  her  fears  and  scru[)les  very 
childish  and  tiresome.  "  There  are  your  friends,  the 
Stanleys,  on  the  grand  tier.  I  wDl  take  you  there, 
and  leave  you  with  them  long  enoutjh  for  Clara  to 
have  the  waltzing  she  is  longing  for.  Then  I  will  come 
for  you,  and,  if  you  still  •wish  to  go,  I  will  take  you 
home.    'Wai  that  do  ?" 

Isidora  would  have  much  preferred  going  from  the 
place  at  once  ;  but  she  was  too  gentle  and  unselfish  to 
say  so.  So  her  brother-in-law  escorted  her  to  the  box 
of  the  Stanleys,  and  left  her  there.  She  saw  him 
soon  after,  waltzing  gaily  with  Clara,  just  below. 

The  Stanleys  also  joined  in  that  waltz,  leaving  her, 
■with  many  excuses,  in  the  charge  of  a  deaf  old  uncle 
of  theirs,  who  slept  placidly  in  one  corner  of  the  box, 
till  he  was  wanted  by  his  pretty  nieces  to  find  the  car- 
riage, and  escort  them  home. 

It  was  like  being  entirely  alone  in  that  giddy  crowd. 
Isidora  leaned  back  in  her  velvet  chair,  and  drew  her 
Lun's  veil  over  her  white  face.  That  strange  dull  pain 
at  her  heart  was  fast  increasing  ;  hghts,  music,  and 
voices  mingled  in  a  giddy  whirl  around  her  ;.  and  she 
wondered  vaguely  if  she  must  die,  there  and  then, 
with  no  one  to  care  for  or  help  her,  except  that  deaf 
old  man. 

Suddenly  a  voice  in  the  next  box  roused  her  from 
her  stupor— her  husband's  voice  !  low,  pleading  and 
passionate,  as  she  had  often  heard  it  in  other  days,  be- 
fore he  had  won  her  for  hia  wife. 

"  I  have  a  wife,  it  is  true,"  the  voice  siiid  ;  "a  soul- 
less doll ;  a  woman  without  brains  to  undei-sfcmd,  or 
heart  to  love  me  !  Good  and  geiitle  and  affectionate 
in  her  way,  it  is  true  ;  but  perfectly  incapable  of  such 
a  love  as  would  satisfy  and  make  me  happy  ;  such  a 
love  as  you,  my  Inez,  could  feel,  if  you  only  would  !  If 
I  was  a  free  man  to-night,  I  would  ask  you  to  be  my 
wife  !  Being  bound,  I  claim  you  for  my  dearest  friend. 
Inez,  you  cannot,  you  must  not,  you  shall  not,  refuse 
to  hsten  to  me  !  Think  how  lonely  my  life  must  be 
\nthout  you,  now  that  we  two  have  met,  and  give  me 
the  friendship  that  I  ask." 

Poor  Isidoi-e  heard  no  more.  One  wild  effort  she 
made  to  8pe,ak,  to  call  her  husband  by  his  name,  and 
tell  him  that  she  was  there.  But  as  she  half  rose  from 
her  chair,  a  sharp  and  sudden  pain  flashed  through  her 
heart  like  the  stroke  of  an  assassin's  knife.  She  sank 
back,  \rith  a  stifled  gasp  of  pain,  and  she  knew  no 
more. 

There  they  found  her,  half  an  hour  later,  leaning 
back  upon  ■the  velvet  cushions,  cold  and  pale  aud 
dead. 

The  fancy  ball  broke  up  in  dire  confusion;  andtho«e 


who  had  escorted  Isidore  thither  followed  her,  withiu 
the  week,  to  the  cold  aud  silent  grave. 

The  "  World's  verdict"  as  to  this  sudden  death  agreed 
vvith  that  of  the  physicians — "  disease  of  the  heart." 

But  Frederick  St.  Clair  knew  more  than  he  chose  to 
tell,  and  hung  his  head  in  shame  and  sorrow  beside 
thai  placid,  smiling  corpse.  When,  a  year  afterward, 
he  ofi'eied  his  hand  and  heart  to  the  lovely  ■widow,  only 
to  find  them  quietly  refused,  he  acknowledged  that 
his  punishment  was  just.  And  thus,  by  her  brilliant) 
rival  was  Isidora  unconsciously  avenged. 


TWO  SIDES  OF  LIFE. 

There  is  a  sliady  side  of  life. 

And  a  suimy  side  as  well. 
And  'tis  fin-  every  one  to  say 

Ou  wliich  he'd  cboc.se  to  dwell ; 
For  every  oue  unto  himseU 

Comniils  a  grievous  siu, 
Wlio  bais  tbe  Ijlessed  sunshine  out, 

Ajid  shuts  tlie  shadows  iu. 

The  clouds  may  wear  their  saddest  robe^ 

T)ie  sun  refuse  to  smile. 
And  soirow,  witli  her  troop  of  ills, 

May  tLircateu  us  the  \vhil»; 
But  still  tlio  i  hecirful  heart  has  power 

A  suulieaui  tu  provide, 
A.nd  only  tli'i^^e  whose  souls  are  dark. 

Dwell  ou  life's  shady  side. 

Then  wear  a  happy  heart,  my  friend, 

Aud  fix  your  faith  above ; 
A  heavenly  Father  may  aHiict, 

Hut  does  it  all  iu  love. 
Avid  they  wlio  strive  to  do  bis  wiU, 

And  read  His  word  ar  ight, 
'With  songs  of  triurajjh  oti  their  lipa. 

Walk  always  iu  the  bghii. 


THE  WRAlTH  OF  THE  SANDS. 

Tlie  cold  blue  sea  with  a  foaming  lip 

Kisses  Clio  treacherous  sands, 
The  tolhb  of  many  a  gallant  ship. 

And  the  deatli  of  the  lislier  bands — 
Kisses  thek  edge  with  a  kiss  of  light ; 

Aud  wheu  the  twilijiht  dies, 
And  the  tiit:ht  wlml  moaus  aud  the  moon  shines  ■whltJ^ 

The  Wraith  of  the  Quick- ands  flies; 
A  woman's  form  that  oni:e  was  fair,  * 

With  a  sad  aud  haggard  face. 
With  tossing  arms  and  streaming  hair. 

And  a  wild  aud  hurried  pace. 

Ever  anon  she  looks  behind. 

Like  a  scared  and  hunteil  thing. 
And  at  last,  when  along  the  rushing  wind 

■Her  piercing  fear-shriek  rings. 
She  leaps  abroad  in  the  goldoa  deeps. 

And  slowly  sinks  from  view. 
And  the  sea  alone  her  rci}uiem  keeps. 

The  sea  ?o  cold  and  blue  ; 
Aud  the  sad  ■winds  wail,  the  moon  shines  on, 

Another  day  shines  bright, 
I'll!  another  night  and  another  moon 

Bring  the  wraith  of  the  sauds  to  light. 

'Tis  a  legend  dark  and  vague  at  best. 

But,  among  the  lishes  wild, 
It  runs  that  this  ghost  that  will  not  rest 

Is  the  ghost  of  an  noble's  diild, 
Who.  long  ago,  in  tue  kiughti/  ;;;adii, 

\\'c.K  bciovcd  oyalow-'jora  stiu.ire, 
Who  was  buried  aliv«  iu  the  gcidon  aaad% 

iiy  oornmaiid  of  tho  ■»Tathf ul  sire. .  ' 
The  lady  bl  ight  was  guarded  well 

In  a  towerr-cinote  and  lone  ; 
Her  poor  heart  broke,  .urd  reason  fell, 

Aud  crumbUd  froiu  its  throue. 

And  one  wild  niglit,  wheu  the  wind  was  fre* 

She  brolie  from  her  keeper's  li^uda, 
Sped  down  tho  hue  of  the  cold  blue  sea. 

And  sanlv  in  tho  ([uiveriug  sanda. 
I  kuuw  not  the  truth  of  the  logeud  old. 

But  this  much  the  fishers  know, 
That  every  night  when  the  moon  shines  cold 

And  the  weary  sea-winds  blow. 
The  Wraith  of  tho  Quicksands  flieb  afar. 

With  sad  and  haggard  f;iee. 
With  tossing  arms  aud  streaming  hair. 

And  a  wild  and  hurried  pace. 


Captain  Laurence  Deshorough,  Military  Blnight  of 
Windsor,  expired  suddenly  at  Windsor  Castle,  oa 
July  12. 

Santander  telegrams  state  that  three  hundred 
of  the  garrison  made  a  sally  from  Bilbao'  on  July  12, 
and  inliicted  considerable  loss  on  the  Carlfsts. 

The  Westera  Morning  News  announces  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company,  whereby  vr">ih  will  in  future  ba 
conveyed  through  the  Suez  Can»L  The  company  tiS^ 
to  embark  mails  and  passengers  at  Plymoutb, 
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TUE  SECRET  MAIIRIAGE. 


A  TALE  OF  MYSTERY. 


her,"  and  speaks  of  Dr.  Browne  and  his  adopted 
daiif^hter  with  reverence  and  good  wilL  To  Nelly  it 
all  Seemed  like  a  daeam  ;  she  felt  under  some  Bpell, 
which  remained  unbroken  till  the  voice  of  the  officia- 
ting clergyman  sounded  in  her  ears  : — "  Dearly  be- 
loved brethren,  we  are  gathered  together  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  the  face  of  this  congregation,  to  join  to- 
gether this  man  and  this  woman  iu  the  bouda  of  holy 
matrimony. 

The  church  was  very  full,  as  Nelly  stood  by  Eustace 
Hartley's  side  at  the  altar  and  heard  the  service  begin 
which  was  to  join  them  together.  Old  friends  and  new 
acquaintances,  interested  witnessesand  curious  loungers, 
all  were  there,  till  there  was  not  a  vacant  seat  :  and 
many  wei-e  standing  looking  on  with  the  rest.  Among 
the  latter  were  the  two  men  who  had  looked  into  the 
garden  at  Earlcourt  in  the  morning. 

Strangers  in  the  place,  they  had  strolled  on  with 
other  loiterers  ;.  yet  they  watched  the  scene  with  no 
common  interest.  Very  different  they  were  in  appear- 
ance, yet  evidently  companions  on  some  business.  The 
elder  of  the  two,  a  strong,  hard-featured  man,  looked 
uii  at  the  bridal  gi-oup  and  the  proceeding  ceremony 
with  a  pecuhar  essression  on  his  face — a  sort  of  tri- 
umph, as  if  the  fact  of  the  watching  were  good  for- 
tune to  him.  The  younger  was  restless  and  uneasy 
and  his  look  was  troubled.    At  length  he  spoke : 

"  Hang  me  if  I  can  stand  it  any  longer,"  he  said, 
half  turning  as  if  to  leave  the  church.    "  I  can't  stay 


CHAPTER  XrX. 

TQK  PARTY  .'VT  DB.  BUOWNK's — THE  VIT2DDING  CERE- 
MONY INTKKUUPTED— JUST  IN  TIME. 

V  I  ;ii  ly  was  assembled  at  Dr.  Browne's,  albeit 

i  .t        ii  mii>Ci;llaueoua  one.    Lord  and  Ten- 

who,  ..since   the    doctor's  adoption  of  their 

relative,  had  been  extremely  cousinly  and  con. 
Idling,  and  had  piestnted  her  with  sunc^y 
w  cLiding  presents,  at  which  Eustace  bad  turned  up 
bis  nose  and  laughed,  but  which  Nelly  regarded  with 
considerable  awe,  rememberiuK  her  former  iuter- 
conrse  with  his  formidable  lordship.  There  were 
the  Jlaicoliii.s  too  ;  Clara  resplendently  beautiful  in 
her  bridesmaid's  attire,  with  Herbert  Dalton  in 
diit'fal  attepdauce  on  his  lady-love  ;  and  a  bevy  of 
fill  girls  to  walk  in  Clara's  train,  and  look,  forward 
1 1  v{ie  time  when  they  should  play  the  principal 
Ij  irt  )u  a  like  inteiostiug  drama.  There  were  Lord 
and  Lady  Earlsford,  cousins  to  the  bridegroom,  very 
cuudesceudiug  and  patronising  to  Nelly,  v'fhom  they 
looked  upon  as  hardly  ■  great  enough  for  the  honour 
of  an  ajhauce  with  their  family,  and  inclined  to 
patronise  Dr.  Browne  as  well,  had  not  the  blunt 

frankness  and  simple  Imhornmie  ot  the  doctor  rcn-N|,  here  and  know  what  I  do,  and  see  that  lovely  girl  and 
dered  such  a  proceeding  impossible,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  certain*  covert  sarcasm  he  displayed  now  and  then. 
There  were  some  old  friends  of  his  from  a  distance — 
men  that  he  had  known  from  boyhood — .and  there 
were  the  usual  amount  of  young  ones,  without  whose 
presence  no  wedding  party  would  be  complete.  To 
eaqh  and  all  of  these  Dr.  Browne  was  kindly  hospit- 
able, and  managed  to  make  everyone  feel  as  if  there 
was  a  separate  welcome  for  him.  There  was  Mrs.  Be- 
resford,  all  joy  at  her  pupil's  brilliant  prospects  and 
present  happiness  ;  and,  lastly,  there  was  the  bride 
herself,  soon  to  be  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  as  she  was 
uppermost  iu  ail  theu'  thoughts.    She  was  not  visible 

•when  Mxs.  Hartley  arrived,  and  that  lady  went  up  to 

hei-  room,    bhe  found  her  in  the  hands  of  Clara  Mal- 

cohn  and  her  faithf id  Mary,  whosedehghtather  young 

mistress's  proud  position,   and  her  own   happy  pro- 

spect-B,  made  her  almost  useless.  ■ 
"  Oh,  Mrs.  Hartley,"  exclaimed  Clara,  "I  am  so  glad 

you  are  come  !    There's  Nelly  wants  to  have  her  hair 

done  up  in  great  stift'  braids,  and  she  with  such  carls. 

Do  persuade  her." 

"'  Don't  sacrifice   your  curls,   Nelly,"   said  Mrs. 

Hartley,  kissing  her.    "  Eustace  will  hke  you  better 

so." 

'•  I  thought  they  looked  so  childish,"  Nelly  said, 
bKiLihmg. 

'■'  Not  a  bit,"  said  Mrs.  Hartley  ;  "  they  become  you 
better  than  anything.  A  little  more  to  the  right, 
Clara  ?    That's  'it !" 

^n(i*tho  wreath  is  adjusted,  and  the  bridal  veil  falls 
toNelly's  feet  in  a  soft  white  cloud,  and  she  stands  be- 
fore her  mirror  as  fair  an  image  of  girlish  loveliness  as 

ever  the  sun  shone  on.    Timidly  she  descends  and 

acknowledges    the    greetings  of  those  about  her 

and  takes  her  adopted  father's  last  kiss  and  blessing 

and  a  roll  of  wheels  is  heard,  and  she  knows  that 

Eustace  Hartley  is    gone  to  wait  for  her  at  the 
I  altar. 

'.  A  minuta  more  and  she  is  handed  into  the  car- 
riage, and  -is  v/!nrlmg  away  to  the  church,  to  returO  a 
wife.  And  the  carriages  rattle  past,  and  people  look 
out  of  their  doors  and  windows  for  a  sight  of  the  bride, 
and  speculate  on  the  cost  of  the  dresses  and  the  beauty 
of  the  bridesmaids  ;  but  every  one  says,  "  God  bless 


that  fine  young  fellow  taken  in  a  trap,  as  it  were.  I'll 
speak  before  it's  too  late." 

"  Will  you  ?"  returned  the  other  with  a  sneer  which 
made  his  hard  features  look  dark  and  wicked.  "  And 
lose  what  we  are  to  have  for  the  job.  You  can  well 
afi'ord  that,  can't  you  V 

That's  it,"  the  young  man  said,  sadly.  "  'Twas 
the  money  that  brought  me  on  such  an  errand  ; 
besides,  I  thought  that  he,  the  young  gentleman, 

knew  what  he  was  doing,  not  that^-  " 

"  Not  that  he  was  to  be  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaugh- 
ter," was  the  sneering  retort.  "  You  thought  you 
were  going  to  catch  some  knowing  old  bird,  not  an  in- 
nocent young  chick  like  that.  Have  done  with  such 
mawkish  nonsense,  do.  Think  of  the  money ;  and  if 
the  service  is  so  affecting,  get  outside  and  smo'ite  a 
pipe  ;  you  won't  be  wanted  till  it's  over;  there's  ny 
fear  of  the  happy  bridegroom  running  away  !" 

"  I  will  go  out,"  repUed  his  companion,  turning 
away  and  elbowing  through  the  crowd  ;  "  I  cannot 
stay  and  sec  the  ring  put  on;  it's  not  so  long  since  my 
own  wedding." 

"  Y'^ou're  a  fool,"  said  the  elder,  as  the  young  man 
moved  towards  the  door,  with  a  downcast  face. 
"  Y'ou'll  never  do  for  your  business,  you  Won't ;  you're 
too  soft. 

He  turned  again  to  the  altar,  where  the  clergyman 
was  just  taking  the  ring  from  the  hand  of  Eustace. 

"  Almost  over,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  My  turn  will 
come  soon." 

And  even  as  he  spoke  there  was  a  bustle  round  the 
door  ;  a  carriage  with  foaming  horses,  and  covered 
with  tlust,  dashed  up,  and  a  man,  haggard  and  travel- 
worn,  rUshcd  into  the  church,  shouting  "  Stop,  stop !" 

The  officiating  clergyman  looked  up  in  surprise  as 
the  people  in  the  pews  rose  cn  masse,  to  'see  who  the 
intruder  was.  Eustace  Hartley  turned  sick  and  pale, 
and  clasped  his  bride's  hand  close  within  his  own  ;  his 
heart  told  him  what  was  coming,  what  he  had  dreaded, 
foreseen  almost,  since  the  terrible  moment  when  he 
read  the  list  of  the  passengers  in  that  dingy  office  in 
Liverpooi.  Nelly  looked  at  his  face,  over  which  a 
thousand  emotions  were  fleeting  ;  and  Dr.  Browne 
turned,  with  a  terrible  foreboding,  to  see  the  new- 
comer his  iervant,  Andrew  Grame. 


"Am  I  in  time  ?"  said  the  old  man,  pushing  his  way 
through  the  crovM.  "God  grant  I'm  no  too  late! 
I'm  no  here  without  good  reason,"  he  continued,  see- 
ing the  frown  on  the  clergyioan's  face.  "  But  tell  me 
are  they  twa  man  and  wife  ?  No,  that  they  couldna 
be  !  but  is  it  over  ?  have  ye  married  them  ?" 

"  The  ceremony  is  not  complete,"  Raid  the  clergy- 
man, with  grave  and  seveie  dignity.  "  Have  you  any 
grounds  for  thus  interruptiug  it  in  thia  unsee'mly 
way  ?  " 

"  I  will  answer  that  question,"  said  Dr.  Browneu 
"  He  is  my  servant  ;  before  I  hear  his  story,  I  wiD  say 
that  the  ceremony  cannot,  must  not  go  on  to-day. 
Let  us  get  into  the  vestry." 

To  the  vestry  moved  the  astonished  and  alarmed 
bridal  pai-ty,  shutting  out  the  hundreds  of  curious 
eyes  that  followed  them,  Eustace  never  letting  go  his 
clasp  of  Nelly's  hand.  He  placed  her  sdcntly,  in  a 
chair,  and  stood  with  folded  arms,  white  and  still 
beside  her.  Andrew  Grame  looked  at  him  with  jjitying 
eyes. 

"  I  hae  saved  ye,  Mr.  Eustace  ;  saved  ye  frae  being 

this  day  taken  up  for  bigamy,  and  ye  dinna  thank  me 
for't.  I  dinna  know  whether  ye  stood  in  God's  house 
to  tell  a  wiKul  he  ;  but  she's  no  dead  ;  ye  ken  wha  I 
mean  ;  she's  no  dead  !  but  she's  dying  !  Ye'll  no  hae 
lang  to  wait." 

There  were  only  a  few  present  to  whom  Andrew's 
words  had  any  significance  ;  the  rest  looked  at  one 
another  in  mute  astonishment, 

"  Explain  yourself,  sir,"  said  the  clergyman,  sternly^ 
"  Shall  I :"  said  the  old  man,  turning  to  Eustace 
with  commiseration  onvhis  face  ;  shall  I  sAy  before 
them  a' why  I  came  to  stop  your  wedding  '"  The 
young  man  made  a  sign  of  assent  ;  he  could  not  have 
spoken  had  his  life  depended  on  it.  "  Well,  then,  I 
will  !  I  came  here  to-day  because  there  were  two 
people  in  yonder  church  waiting  to  arrest  the  young 
squire  here,  for  bigamy,  when  the  service  should  be 
over  ;  because  his  wife,  ay,  Eustace  Hartley's  wife,  is 
aUve  in  my  mother's  house  at  this  moment  ! — was 
ahve  there  last  night,  at  any  rate,  though  she  may  bo 
dead  before  this.  Her  hours  ^are  numbered,  Miv' 
Eustace  ,  she'll  no  trouble  ye  lang.  I  can  give  ye  proof 
of  all  I  snrj',  if  ye  want  it." 

"  I  need  no  proof  but  your  word,"  said  Eustace^ 
speaking  at  last.    "  Nelly,  my  own  true-hearted  Nelly> 
wiU  you  behove  me  when  I  say  I  have  not  wittingly 
committed  this  grea*  wrong  towards  you  V'  Nelly  did 
not  speak,  but  her  httle  hand  in  its  dainty  glove  stola 
up  to  his  folded  arms  and  rested  there.    "  Dr.  Brown, 
will  you  beheve  that  I  did  not  come  here  prepared  to 
lie?    You  know  my  miserable  story,  my  mother  knows 
it,  afe  aU  the  world  must  ere  long.    There  is  one  thing 
you  do  not  know,  one  fact  I  have  been  coward  enough 
to  conceal — I  did  not  know  of  this  wretched  woman's 
existence,  but  I  had  no  proof  of  her  death." 
"  No  proof  ?"  Dr.  Browne  began. 
"  No,"  replied  the  youngman-;  "  none !  I  fomid  out^ 
no  matter  how,  that  I  had  been  mistaken  when  I 
thought  I  stood  by  my  wife's  coffin;  and  sinco  that 
hour  I  cannot  teU  you  what  my  life  has  been.    I  in- 
quired and  sought  for  the  woman  who  bore  myname^ 
but  to  no  purpose;  and,  hoping  and  striving  to  beheve 
Providence  had  in  some  way  freed  me  from  my  bocd- 
ace,  I  allowed  things  to  take  their  course.    Forgive  m» 
if  you  can.  Dr.  Browne,  the  wrong  I  have  done  to  you 
,and  yours." 

"lean,  I  do  forgive  you,  Eustace,"  said  the  old 
doctor,  holding  out  his  hand.  "I  will  sec  you  soon; 
I  must  take  my  child  home  now.  Come,  Nelly,  com© 
to  your  father's  house  for  aUttle  longM:." 

Nelly  rose  mechanically,  and  Eustace  pressed  the 
hand  he  held  to  his  hps.  Mrs.  Hartley  came  towards 
her;  she  was  trembling  all  over.    "Mj  own  brav.^ 
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Nelly  !"  she  said,  embracing  her,  and  kissing  her  palo 
cheeks  again  and  again  ;  "my  daughter  yet,  I  hope." 

Nelly  returned  the  caress  without  a  word  ;  she  felt 
as  though  she  wore  turning  to  stone,  so  sudden  and 
overwhelming  hcd  been  the  talamity  which  had  fallen 
upon  her.  She  suffered  the  doctor  to  lead  her  away 
and  place  her  in  the  carriage  in  silence,  only  looking 
back  with  a  wild  imploring  glance,  at  Eustace,  as  the 
door  closed  behind  her. 

"  This  is  a  sad  business,  sir,"  the  clergyman  said 
gravely. 

"  Ye  may  thank  Heaven  it's  no  worse,"  said  Andrew 
Granie.  '"  If  it  hadiia  been  that  yon  jiuir  lassie,  wha 
lies  dying  under  my  mother's  roof,  didna  ken  where  I 
came  frae,  aud  tolled  me  her  miserable  story,  I  should 
not  hae  been  here  m  time,  as  by  God's  mercy  I  am." 

'•  I  thaak  yf)u,  Andrew,"  Eustace  said,  with  quiver- 
ijig  lips  and  blanched  face  ;  "  though  in  this  hour  of 
my  blighted  hojiea,  and  with  my  cup  of  happiness  so 
ruthlessly  dashed  from  my  lips,  I  may  not  seem  to  do 
BO.'  I  thaak  you  for  saving  me  from  sin  and  misery. 
I  thank  you,  sii-,"  turning  to  the  clergyman,  "  for  your 
forbearance  from  reproach,  aud  I  trust  you  will  believe 
Bome  day,  if  not  now,  that  I  did  not  come  here  with  an 
iiiteutioual  falsehood  upon  my  lips." 

"  I  believe  that,  Mr.  llartlej',"  was  the  ready  an- 
swer. '■  Your  sin  has  lain  in  the  concealment  of  what 
you  feared.  May  I  suggest  to  you  (I  am  an  old  man, 
and  you  are  a  young  one,  and  I  may  advise)  that  your 
place  is  by — by  your  wife's  side.  Yuu  hear  she  is  dy- 
'iilg  rt.yoti  "'il  g'^  to  her,  will  you  not  '!" 

Eustace  started  ;  he  had  not  thought  of  that. 

"'yhe's  dying,  sure' enoughjij^  said  Andrew,  "  if  she 
be  not  dead  already.  Hying  with  bitterness  in  her 
heart,  and  sia  upon  her  hps.  Tho  sight  of  you  would 
do  her  good  :  there's  forgiveness  needed  on  both  sides, 
Mr.  Hartley."  ^ 

The  old  man  spoke  Vidth  trembling  earnestness  ;  the 
reiUv;mbrauco  of  tho  scene  before  he  I  jft  Edinburgh 
came  fresh  upon  hiui,  and  tears  stood  in  his  eyiis. 

••  You  will  go,  Eustace  !"  said  his  mother,  pi-essing 
his  hand.  ♦ 

••  Yes  mother,"  he  replied,  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  will. 
There,  is,  as  Andrew  says,  forgiveness  needed  on  both 
sides,  and  mine  shall  be  fully  and  freely  given.  Not 
an  hour  sUall  pass  before  I  am  on  my  vvay.  Give  my 
love  to  Nelly,  mother  ;  help  her  to  bear  her  sorrow — 
tho  sorrow  that  I  -have  brought  upon  her  ;  tell  her 
where  I  a:n  gouc  ;  -she  will  knov/  it  is  for  the  best." 

They  left  the  ■  church  by  the  side  door,  thereby 
es^'tpiug  the  crowd  which  had  collected  at  the  main 
entrance  to  see  tho  bridal  party,  bo  strangely  inter- 
rupted, get  into  their  carriages.  The  guests  had  left 
almost  without  comment,  immediately  after  Dr. 
Browne  had  taken  Nelly  away  :  and  Mr?.  Hartley  and 
her  son  drove  home  alone,  Andrew  stridLngfgloomily 
throu.^jh  the  streets  tttwards  tho  doctor's  house.  Once 
he  turned  to  look  at  tv/u  men,  who,  with  mortiticution 
and  disappointment  in  their  faces,  were  leaving  the 
church.  ■'  That'll  be  thj  two,"  he  said  to  himself  ; 
"  I've  spoiled  their  day's  work  anyhow." 

Stella  Morton's  emisaries  (for  such  they  w'ere)  were 
Borely  troubled  at  the  interruption  of  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings. It  v,';\s  a  considerable  lous  to  them.  "  Sold 
by  jingo  1"  was  the  remark  of  the  elder  one,  as  he 
watched  what  jja^ced  ;  lost  by  live  minutes  '  Con- 
found him  for  a  meddling  old  fool." 

The  younger  one  said  nothing,  but  he  sighed  when 
he  thought  of  tlio  young  wife  to  whom  he  should  go 
back  empty-hande  1,  though  he>  could  not  repress  a 
feeling  of  gratification  that  Eustace  Hartley  had  not 
come  to  grief  tiirough  hini. 

Meantime  the  master  of  Earlcourt  and  his  mother 
were  driven  rapidly  home.  The  wondei-ing  servants 
advanced  with  ready  congratulations,  but  were  stopped 
by  their  mistress. 

••  There  has  been  no  wedding  to-day,"  she  said,  in  a 
quiet,  grave  voice  ;  it  is  put  off  for  a  time."  And 
with  that  information  they  were  obliged  to  content 
t'Ueuis'.'ives,  till  rumour,  with  its  hundred  tongues, 
brought  them  twsnty  difl'erent  versions  of  the  dav's 
])ro.:eeding3.  •  Eustace  summoned  hjs  valet,  laid  aside 
Li.->  wedding  clothes,  and  in  an  hour  from  the  time  he 
readied  home  was  whirling  away  to  the  nearest  station, 
on  his  way  to  Edinburgh.    And  so  ended  the  wedding- 


day  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  so  long.  Begun 
in  happiness  and  joy,  to  end  in  doubt,  and  fear,  and 
misery  ;  aud  he  leaving  love  and  hapjiiness  behind 
him,  speeding  away  to  encounter  a  future — dark  with 
unforeseen  sorrow,  and  it  might  be  a  lifetime  of  uuavaO- 
ing  regret. 


CHAPTEK  XX.  ' 

WHAT   THE   PEOPLE   AT  EAKLSFOKD  THOUGHT  ABOUT  IT 
— THE  JOUKKEY  TO  EDINBURGH. 

The  day  of  the  interrupted  wedding  was'*  day  long 
remembered  in  Earlsford.  Never  was  an  event  more 
talked  of,  or  one  which  gave  rise  to  so  many  Burtnises 
and  conjectures.  Many  were  the  "Well,  I  nevers  !" 
and  "  Did  you  evers  ?"  uttered  by  old  maids  over  tea 
cups  ;  many  were  the  v/onderings  whether  the  two  so 
strangely  severed  would  come  together  again,  shoidei 
the  mysterious  personage  of  whose  existence  they  had 
that  day  been  made  aware,  Eustace  Hartley's  wife, 
die,  as  they  were  informed  she  mu^st,  before  long. 

Dr,  Browne  took  his  adopted  child  home  from  the 
church,  vei-y  pale  and  sad,  but  calm,  outwardly  so,  at 
least.  Tlu'ro  were  no  faintings  or  hysterics,  to  the 
amazemeut  of  the  few  who  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  as 
she  got  in  or  out  of  the  carriage  ;  startled,  alarmed, 
ajid  heart-.sick  she  was  at  the  dreadful  tidings  she  had 
BO  suddenly  hcanl  ;  but  her  faith  in  Eustace  was  nu- 
changed — it  would  a.U  come  riglit  some  time,  she 
knew  ;  aud,  she  set  lierself  to  wait  till  the  dark  cloud 
which  was  obscuring  her  heaven  should  part,  and  turn 
up  its  silver  lining  once  more. 

Mrs.  Hartley,  her  first  burst  of  sorrow  over,  drove 
into  the  city,  anel  much  to  the  wonderment  of  the 
gossips,  went  straight  to  tho  doctor's  house.  Few 
knew  how  deep  a  love  existed  between  the  lady  of 
]'"arlcourt  and  her  son's  chosen  bride  ;  they  rather 
imagined  that  the  young  squire  was  mating  beneath 
him  in  wedding'Dr.  Browne's  foster-daughter,  ami^vble 
and  beaiitifid  as  she  was  allowed  on  all  hantls  to  be, 
and  wealthy  as  it  was  inimoured  she  would  turn  out 
some  day  ;  and  the  good  folks  naturally  thought  that 
the  scene  of  the  morning  woidd  be  the  beginning  of  a 
breach  never  to  bo  healed  between  the  two  families, 
aud  they  were  very  much  surprised,  and  a  little  bit 
scandalised,  to  see  such  apijarcnt  unity  exist  between 
them  so  immediately.    The  lady  bt:iyed  .'iomc  time. 

"A  good  hour,  my  dear  !"  as  an  old  maid  who  lived 
just  opposite  informeel  a  confidential  friend  who 
dropped  iu  to  tea  and  muffins  and  chat  ad  libitum  ; 
"just  an  hour  !  And  when  she  came  cat  she  had 
been  crying,  for  her  veil  was  up  ;  and  she  shook  hands 
with  the  doctor,  as  if  he  were  hv.T  brother." 

"  Well,  it's  a  queer  business  altogether,"  replied  her 
frienel,  helping  herself  to  an  additional  lump  of 
sugar.  "  This  is  nice-flavourc<l  tea.,  my  dear.  To  think 
that  young  Mr.  Hartley,  that  all  the  girls  have  been 
setting  their  caps  at,  should  have  been  a  married  man 
all  the  time  !  Keally,  one  never  knows  whom  to  trust 
iu  this  world  '" 

'"  No,  indeed,"  returned  the  other;  "  such  occur- 
rences make  me  very  thankful  that  I  never  subjected 
myself  to  any  such  entanglement  when  I  was  young. 
I  shouldn't  like  to  have  that  poor  young  thing's  feel- 
ines  now." 

And  the  tw  o  ate  and  drank  and  congratulated  thom» 
selves  on  the  wickedness  of  the  world  in  general  and 
their  own  exalted  goodness  as  oppo.sed  to  it;  and  staved 
at  Dr.  Browne's  houso  the  while,  as  if  the  very  bricks 
and  mortar  could  reveal  something,  till  it  grew  dark, 
aud  MLss  Davis  was  fain  to  take  leave  of  her  friend 
Miss  Grant,  and  be  escorted  home  by  that  lady's  ser- 
vant, as  priua  and  old-maidish  as  hersjlf. 

If  Miss  Orant  had  been  astonished  at  Mrs.  Hartley's 
visit,  she  was  still  moie  amazed  tl'.e  next  morning  to 
see  the  doctor's  patients,  who  swarmed  in  at  his  gratis 
hour" — viz.,  from  ten  till  eleven — all  turn  away  from 
the  door  without  entering.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
good  lady's  curiosity  to  stand;  so  she  rung  her  bell. 
"  Mary,"  she  said,  "rim  over  to  Dr.  Browno's  with  my 
comphmeuts,  and  inquire  how  Miss  Deano  is;  there's 
something  the  matter  there,  I'm  certain." 

"Indeed,  ma'am,  I  think  there  is,"  replied  Mary, 
with  the  familiarity  of  a  gossipy  servant  ,  "  the  girl 
has  been  opening  the  door  all  the  morning,  and  not 
a  Boul  hag  got  in.  The  Scotchman  must  be  away 
by  that." 

"  AVell,  well,  you'll  find  out,"  her  mistress  said. 
And  Mary  departed  on  her  miBsion,  nothingjloth. 

A.s  she  s;iid,  the  door  was  opened  by  the  house- 
maid ;  she  dehvered  her  message.  "  Miss  Deane  is 
quite  well, "was  the  answer. 

"  And  Dr.  Browne  ?" 

"  And  the  doctor  too,"  the  ^vl  replied  ;  "  at  least, 


I  suppose  so.  He  is  gone  out  of  town  with  Misa 
Nelly." 

"Out  of  town  !" 

"  Yes  ;  they  went  early  this  morning  ." 

And  with  that  piece  of  intelligence  Miss  Grant  was 
obliged  to  be  content.  Not  a  word  mora  could  Mary 
ehcit  from  the  smart  servant,  though  she  "  pumped" 
most  indefatigably,  much  to  that  young  person's, 
disgust  ;  who  straightway  went  and  informed  tho 
housekeeper  how  she  had  foiled  one  of  "  that  gossip* 
ing  crew  over  the  way,  who  only  sent  across  to  see 
what  they  could  find  out." 

"  Gone  out  of  town  !"  was  Miss  Grant's  oomment. 

There  must  be  something  more  the  matter  than  every 
one  can  see,  then  !  And  the  Scotchman  not  thera 
either,  you  say  ?  Well  we  shall  find  out  ia  time,  I 
suppose. "  ^ 

And  they  did  find  him  out  in  time,  and  were  mora 
considerably  astonished  at  whit  transpired  than  even 
they  had  calculated  on. 

When  Eustace  Hartley  left  the  church 'withhis  moWaer 
on  the  preceding  morning,  Andrew  Grame  had  hastily 
thrust  into  his  hand  a  slip  of  paper  containing  his 
mother's  address  in  Edinburgh,  feeling  eure  that  ha 
would  lose  no  time  in  getting  there.  Nor  did  hei :  ha 
was  just  m  time  at  the  station  to  catch  the  first  niorth- 
ward  train,  anel  through  all  the  remaining  hours  ofJ 
the  day — how  long  they  seemed  to  him  ! — he  was 
whirling  away  towards  Scotland — towards  the  city 
where  he  had  wooed  and  won  the  wife  by  whose  death- 
bed he  was  now  going  to  stand.  Several  times  on  that 
long  journey  he  wavered  and  felt  inclined  to  turn  back, 
to  leave  the  woman  who  had  been  the  cause  of  such 
sorow  to  him  to  die  she  had  lived,  apart  from  hinv 
and  his  interests. 

"  Why  should  I  seek  her  out  ?"  he  asked  himself,  as 
every  vanishing  mile-post  marked  him  a  step  furtiwr- 
on  his  way.  "  Would  she  have  come  near  me  if  she 
had  heard  I  was  dying  ?" 

And  then  ho  would  resolve  to  stop  at  the  next 
station,  hide  himself  till  she  was  dead,  lemit  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  for  her  funeral,  and  then  rettim  to 
home  and  Nelly,  Nelly  !  With  the.  remembrance  of< 
her  came  better  thoughts,  higher  resolves.  Would 
she  counsel  him  to  act  thus  !  Would  she  not  rather 
bid  him  to  be  a  man  and  go  to  his  wife,  even  though 
che  were  all  unworthy  to  fill  that  place  or  bear  his 
name  ?  And  eo  ha  went  on  ;  and  evening  darkened 
into  night,  and  night  almost  brightened  into  morning 
again,  before  he  was  at  his  journey's  end. 

He  packed  up  his  small  valise,  his  only  luggage, 
and  strode  off,  astonishing  a  sleepy  hotel  porter  by  an 
abrupt  "  Not  now — I  have  business  to  attend  to 
that  worthy  being  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  mys- 
tification as  to  what  business  could  possibly  be  trans- 
acted at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  expressing 
his  opinion  thereupon  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  by 
saj-ing,  "  that  was  the  rummest  go  as  ever  he  see  ;  a 
gent  having  business  at  that  time  in  the  morning, 
when  all  gents  as  was  gents  was  in  bed  asleep  ;  and, 
carrying  his  own  luggage,  too,  as  if  he,  was  ashamed  o'l 
any  one  seeing  where  it  was  going  to  ;"  and  having  r(!» 
lieved  his  mind  by  tho  expression  of  bis  feelings,  ho 
shook  himself,  and  avowed  that  he  thought  "  it  v/ha 
time  to  turn  in." 

Meantime  Eustace,  caring  little  what  anyone 
thought  or  imagined  about  him,  was  striding  quickly 
alon.g  in  search  of  Mrs.  Grame's  residence.  Tha 
locality  he  knew  very  well  ;  it  was  not  far  from  tho 
college,  and  he  soon  reached  the  foot  of  the  stair.  He 
paused  and  looked  up  ;  a  hght  was  burning  dimly  highi 
up. 

"  That  must  be  it !"  he  said  to  himself ;  one,  two, 
three,  four.  Four  stories  I  am  almost  sure,  Andrew 
said.    At  all  events  I'll  go  up  and  see." 

He  was  right  ;  the  light  was  burning  in  Mrs, 
Grame's  house  ;  and,  after  a  pause,  he  knocked  at  tho'i 
door.  There  was  a  short  delay,  and  then  a  step  caiQ9 
lightly  across  the  lobby,  and  a  voice  demanded, 

"  Who's  there  ?" 

"  Is  this  Mrs.  Grame's  ?"  asked  Eustace. 

"Ay  is  it,"  responded  a  voice  so  like  that  of  tho.' 
doctor's  servant,  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  abou1l*f 
it  belonging  to  the  mistress  of  the  house.  Whattr 
might  ye  be  wanting  at  this  hour  o'  the  [night,  or  tho- 
morning  rather?  I  canna  open  the  door  till  I. ken 
that,  there's  sae-  mony  thieves  and  ill  character* 
about." 

"  I  cannot  tell  yen  my  business  till  I  get  in,  Mrs. 
Grame,"  the  young  man  replied.  "  I  come  from  your 
son  ;  from  Earlsfonl.    Do  you  understand  V 

"  Frae  Andrew  !"  exclaimed  the  widow,  undoing  tha, 
bolts.  "  It's  nae  possible,  surely,  that  he  caruha  gan,% 
that  ler-'^h,  and  ye  oome  here  sin'  he  left  I'l 
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"  Quite  poseible,"  Eustace  eaid  entering.  "  Did  he 
tell  you  what  he  tveut  for  ;  who  I  am  ?" 

''  He  telled  me  naething  ;  he  wrote  a  ecrap  o'  a 
note,  but  I  ken  wha  you  njuat  be,  and  I'm  thankiul  ye 
are  come.  " 

"  Am  I  in  time  ?" 

"Ay  ;  and  only  just.  Yonpuir  creature — yerwife, 
is  it  no  hae  no  mony  maire  hours  to  dree  in  this 
world.  Nay,  nay,  wemust  nae  see  her  yet,"'  she  con- 
tinued, as  Eu»tai;e  started  up  ;  "  she  must  be  warned 
o'  yer  being  here  first." 

"  True,  true, '  he  said,  sadly,  sitting  down  again. 
"  Has  she  »ny  ona  with  her—  does  she  want  for  any- 
thing ■ ' 

"  She  has  wanted  for  naething  sin'  she  was  in  my 
house  ;  nae  thanks  to  me,  for  she  aye  had  plenty  o' 
siller  ;  and  there^s  ane  by  her  side  this  minute  as  has 
been  naair  bct  a  sister  to  her ;  the  kindest,  best  crea- 
ture that  ever  breathed,  tihough  she  is  a  play-actress." 

"  AVho  is  it  .'" 

"  Charlotte  Smith  is  her  name  ;  an  auld  womap, 
auld  enough  to  be  that  puir  thing's  mother.  She  works 
through  the  day,  and  again  up  till  an  hour  when  honest 
folk  should  be  in  their  beds  ;  yet  for  a'  that,  she'll 
dome  here  and  sit  beside  yon  bed,  and  speak  a  kind 
word  the  laag  night  through.  But  will  you  no  have  a 
cup  o'  tea  ?  I'm  forgetting  the  long  road  ye've  come." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Eustace,  seeing  her  on  hospi- 
table cares  intent,  and  knowing  that  a  refusal  would 
hurt  her  feelings.  "But  can  you  not  tell  her — my 
wife-— that  I  ara  come  ?  Miss  Smith  will  remember 
me,  I  am  sure.  I  knew  her  once,  or  I  am  much 
mistaken." 

Mrs.  Grame  bustled  about,  setting  the  table  and 
putting  on  the  kettle.  "'  I'll  speak  to  her  the  noo," 
she  said.  "  We're  baith  up  the  night,  for  I  thought 
awhile  sia'  that  it  was  tae  be  the  last  ;  but  she's  sleep- 
ing this  last  hour.  Miss  Smith  may  be  fa'en  ower,  too. 
I'll  see.  ' 

She  opened  the  door  of  another  room,  and  entered, 
leaving  the  young  man  in  a  reverie  by  the  fire, 
thinking  of  the  last  time  he  saw  Charlotte  Smith, 
his  wedding  aight  ;  and  even  as  hs  mused  a  light 
Btep  came  to  his  side,  and   a  low  voice  said  ii>  his 

6K  : 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  have  come,  Mr.  Calcott." 

Eustace  started  at  the  old  name,  so  long  unused,  so 
gently  spoken  in  such  a  familiar  voice — the  name  with 
all  ite  wealth  of  old  memories  and  associations  of  years 
gone  by — and  looked  up  to  see  the  face  of  Charlotte 
S«itJ». 

"  You  will  not  remember  me,  perhaps,  Mr.  Calcott,' ' 
ehe  said. 

'■  I  do,  very  well,"  he  replied,  offering  her  his  hand; 
"  but  do  not  call  me  by  that  name  ;  there  is  no  need 
for  it  now;  yOu  know  my  real  one,  or  rather,  I  should 
Bay,  my  surname  ;  they  both  belong  to  me." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  in  a  grave  tone  ;  "  I  know  it,  Mr. 
Hartley." 

'•  Thea  use  it;  don't  call  me  Harry  Calcott  any  more. 
Let  ub  not  recall  the  past  of  folly  and  sin.  It  had  been 
better,  perhaps,  had  I  not  sought  to  conceal  it  ;  I 
might  not  have  been  here  on  such  aa  errand  to-night. 
My-^rr.y  wife — can  I  see  her  ?"  ) 
I     ■■  She  is  asleep,"  v/as  the  reply. 

Then  sit  down  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  me — I 
am  fcure  you  are  weary  enough  to  need  it—  and  tell  me 
all  you  know  about  her — about  Stella.  I  thought  her 
dead,  God  knows  I  did,  long  ago." 

"  She  knows  that,  Mr.  Hartley  ;  she  knows  how  you 
went  to  that  place  to  seek  her.  She  will  be  glad,  I 
know,  she  will,  that  Mr.  Grame  found  you  in  time  to — 
to— — " 

"  To  Etop  my  wedding  !"  returned  Eustace,  bitterly, 
his  heart  giving  a  wild  throb  of  pain.  "  I  may  be  thank- 
ful too,  I  BuppOc.e,  since  her  emicisaries  were  waiting 
to  drag  me  off  to  prison.  But  let  that  pass  ;  I  come 
act  here  ivith  any  bitterness  towards  her, — -only  re- 
morse for  my  own  folly.  Tell  me  if  you  know  what  she 
has  been  doing  all  this  time  ;  where  she  has  been  since 
the  affair  of  the  Queen  of  the  Seas." 

I  do  not  know,  except  -what  she  has  told  me.  I 
was  a&  much  surprised  when  I  heard  of  her  being  here 
as  you  could  possibly  be." 
"  You  bad  no  correspondence,  then  1" 
"None." 

"Strange  !"  mused  Eustace  ;  "  her  dearest  friend  ! 
But  you  do  know  where  she  was  ?" 
_  "  I  know  what  I  have  leaine'd  from  her  own  lips 
einee  I  found  her,  lying  yonder.  Don't  ask  me,  sir  !" 
ehe  continued,  the  blood  rushing  to  her  iace  in  a 
fiery  flush,  and  hw  eyes  filhng  with  pitying  tears;  "the 
knowledge  will  do  you  no  good ;  lot  it  be.' ' 

"Stil:.  I  should  like  to  know  where  Stella  Morton 


hid  herself  so  ejlectually  that  even  her  husband  could 
not  find  her  out.    Tell  me.  Miss  Smith." 

"  She  was  in  Paris  most  of  the  time,  I  believe." 

"  On  the  stage  ?" 

"No." 

"  I  understand,"  he  said,  bitterly.   In  Paris,  and  not 

following  her  profession  !  you  need  not  explain  fur- 
ther. She  was  under  the  protection  of  some  aristo- 
cratic scoundrel.    AVas  it  uot  so  ?" 

Miss  Smith  was  silent.  To  have  spoken  thename  of 
her  dying  friend's  last  titled  "protector"  would  have 
been  to  na/ae  ono  whom  Eustace  Hartley  knew  well 
and  esteemed  highly.  She  knew  nothing  of  this  ;  but 
she  did  not  speak,  aa.l  the  young  man  continued  : 

"  And  it  is  upon  his  bounty  she  has  been  living 
here  !  His  pension  has  supplied  the  comforts  her 
dying  hours  needed.  Oh,  Stella,  Stella  !  I  little 
thought  when  your  trusting  eyes  looked  into  my  face 
with  what  seemed  to  me  a  reflex  of  heaven's  own 
purity  and  innocence  what  a  world  of  deceit  and  false- 
hood lay  hidden  in  their  dark  depths  !" 

He  spoke  bitterly  and  passionately,  and  bis  com- 
panion hardly  knew  what  to  say  to  soothe  or  comfort 
him. 

"Remember  she  'is  dying,"  she  said  at  length, 
'■  that  a  very  few  hours  will  end  her  life  now  ;  think 
of  that,  and  try  to  forgive  her,  Mr.  Hartley." 

"  She  has  an  angel  by  her  side  at  all  events,"  he 
said,  looking  at  the  speaker.  "  You  are  a  good  woman, 
Miss  Smith." 

Thf;  tears  stood  in  the  poor  ballet-dancer's  eyes  ; 
words  of  praise  were  rare  and  sweet  to  her.  It  was 
seldom  that  her  lonely  life  was  cheered  by  even  a  sen- 
tence of  kindness.  • 

"I  have  done  nothing,"  she  said,  her  voice  breaking 
into  a  sob  ;  "  there  was  so  little  I  could  do." 

"  You  have  done  more  than  I  can  ever  repay  you 
for,"  he  answered,  taking  her  hand.  "  More  perhaps 
than  I  shall  ever  know  ;  but  your  reward  will  not  be 
wanting — if  not  here,  hereafter." 

She  turned  away  to  hide  the  tears  which  would 
come,  and  opened  the  door  of  the  room  where  the 
dying  woman  lay,  and  where  Mrs.  Grame  sat  v/atchiug 
and  nodding  over  her  charge.  Stella's  eyes  were  wide 
open  when  her  friend  bent  over  her. 

"is  that  you,  ^Charlotte  ?"  she  said,  faintly.  "I 
heard  his  voice.  Have  I  been  dreaming,  or  has  he 
really  come  ?" 

"  '\Vhoie  voice  ?", asked  her  friend,  not  sure  whether 
the  open  eyes  and  calm  manner  were  not  evidences  of 
delirium,  instead  of  mental  calmness. 

"  His — Eustace  Hartley's — my  husband's,  Charlotte. 
He  is  here,  is  he  not  I" 

"  Could  you  bear  to  see  him  if  he  were,  do  you 
think  *' '  her  friend  asked. 

"  I  could  bear  anything  now  ;  the  time  for  agitation 
harming  me  is-  over.  He  is  come  !  I  know  he  is  I 
Fetch  him,  that  I  may  tell  him  I  am  glad  Andrew 
Grame  was  in  time  to  stop  my  revengeful  purpose  ; 
that  I  may  forgive  and  be  forgiven  before  I  die  !" 

Charlotte  Smith  arranged  the  pillows,  raised  the 
dying  girl  into  a  more  comfortable  position,  then  roused 
Jirj.  Grame,  who  had  fallen  into  a  dose. 

"  Eh  ;  what  V'  exclaimed  the  good  lady,  rubbing 
her  eyes,  and  looking  drowsily  about  her.  "  Is  she 
waur  ?" 

"No,  it's  not  that,"  she  whispered.  "  Her  husband, 
Mr.  Hartley  ;  I'm  going  to  bring  him  in." 
"  Did  j'ou  tell  her  '!" 

"There  was  no  need  ;  she  had  heard  his  voice." 

"  I'm  glad  she  kens  ;  I  was  feared  how  she  might 
take  it.    Awa  wi'  ye  and  fetch  him,  and  I'll  go  ben." 

She  bustled  out  as  she  spoke,  atraightening  her  Cip 
as  the  went  ;  for  since  her.  son  had,  as  she  expressed 
it,  made  a  leddy  o'  her,"  s'ne  w.is  vastly  particular 
about  her  personal  appearance,  and  would  have  been 
most  properly  horrified  at  the  idea  of  appearing  before 
a  gentleman,  like  her  visitor,  in  a  crumpled  head-dress. 
Eustace  thought  nothing  of  her  or  her  cap,  however. 
Miss  Smith  was  beside  him,  aud  said  softly — 

"She  is  awake,  and  asking  for  you  1"  and  he  rose 
and  followed  her,  like  one  iu  a  dream. 

(To  be  Continue!  J 


GEyEBAL  Voy  MoLtke.— AATien  General  Von  Moltke 
arrived  the  other  day  at  Ragaz,  it  happened  to  him 
that  he  was  as  a  new-comer  quartered  in  the  hird 
floor  of  his  hotel,  nobody  suspeoting  that  th  plain 
dress  which  he  i.->  partial  to  was  hiJiag  the  victor  of 
Gravelotte.  As  soon  as  the  mistake  was  discovered 
reparation  was  oiiered,  but  the  old  strategist  was  not 
to  be-moved  out  of  his  quarter.  He  kept  the  position 
he  had  taken  up. 


EPITAPHIANA. 

(Specially  Contributed.) 
Epitapbium.    On  the  Hon.  Colonel  Thomas  Rain* 
borough,  murdered  in  his  bedchamber  at  Doncaeter, 
by  three  Pontefract  soldiers,  Sunday,  October  29th, 
16^8  :—  .  ^ 

Here  lies  as  much  true  valour  as  could  dye. 
As  sacrifice  for  Kngland'a  liljerty. 
Great  an'l  good  Haiuclirougb  (enoufh  is  said), 
Throufjh  Chomley's  pride  aud  cowardice  betray'd. 
Tin;  epitaijli,  or  eugiavemeat,  ou  his  tombstone  : — 
Ho  that  made  King,  Lords.  Commons,  Judges  shales 

Cities  and  Comir.ittties  quake. 
Ho  that  s0Qj;ht  nought  but  his  dear  countrie's  good. 
And  scal  d  their  right  with  his  last  blood,  . 
Rainsborough,  the  Juht,  the  Valiant,  and  True, 
Hero  bids  the  noble  Lcveliers  adieu. 

On  a  sailor  : — 
Hero  goes  honest  Ben  to  the  shark  soon  a  prey, 
V.  ho  lived  lilie  a  sailor,  good-natured  and  gay, 
His  riKgini,'  well  fitted,  his  sides  close  aud  tigiit, 
His  bread-room  well  stow'd,  and  his  mainma.-t  aright. 
Davy  Jones,  like  a  pirate,  built  solely  lor  plunder, 
Than  hail'd  the  poor  lad,  in  a  voice  harsh  as  thuuder, 
"Drop  your  peak,  my  tight  fellow,  your  foresail  throw  back. 
For  already  too  long  you've  remained  at  that  tuck." 
Ben  heard  the  dreiid  call,  and  sithoui  more  ado. 
His  sail  flatteji'd  in,  and  his  bark  sha  'ciroach'd  iv 

In  Yarmouth  Churchyard  : — 

lo  the  memory  of  George  OrifSths,  , 
Of  the  Shropshire  Militia; 
yvixo  died  Februa,ry  2tith,  1807, 
In  consequence  of  a  blow  received  iu  a  quarrel 
with  his  comrade. 
Time  flies  away  as  nature  on  its  wing. 
l  in  a  battle  died  (not  for  ray  king). 
Words  with  my  brother  ooldier  did  .ake  place. 
Which  shameful  is,  and  always  brings  disgi-ace. 
Think  not  the  worse  of  him  who  do  remain. 
For  he,  as  v/cU  as  I,  might  have  beou  slain. 

On  Paul  'Whitehead,  poet  4nd  t>»tiriiit : — 
Hero  lies  a  man  misfortune  could  not  bend  ; 
Praised  as  a  poet,  honoured  as  a  friend; 
Tho'  his  youth  kindled  with  the  love  >i  fame. 
Within  his  bosom  glo-^d  a  brightar  flame. 
Whene'er  his  friends  :^th  sharp  affliction  bled. 
And  from  the  wounded  deer  the  herd  was  fled. 
Whitehead  stood  forth,  the  healing  baim  applied, 
Kor  quitted  their  distresses— iLU  he  lied. 

On  Mr.  Pepper,  a  pubhcun  aj  St:  John's,  Stamford. 
Lincolnshire: —  * 

Hot  by  name,  but  mild  by  nature. 
He  brew'd  good  ale  for  every  creature  ; 
He  brew'd  good  aie,  and  sold  it,  too. 
And  unto  each  man  gave  his  due. 

On  a  tombstone  at  Ecclesfield,  near  ShefiSeld  : — 

Our  Ufe  is  like  a  winter's  day, 
Some  only  breal;fast  and  awa.y ; 
Others  to  diiiner  stay,  and  are  full  fed ; 
The  oldest  man  but  sup»  and  goes  to  bed. 
Large  is  the  debt  who  lingers  out  the  day ; 
Who  goes  the  soonesi  has  the  least  to  pay. 

In  South-hill  Church,  Bedfordshire,  is  a  plain  mo- 
nument to  the  memory  of  Admiral  Byng,  who  was 
shot  at  Portsmouth  : — 

To  the  perpetual  disgrace  of  public  justice, 
Xho  Honourable  John  Byng,  Vicu-Admiral  of  the  B'ue, 
Fell  a  martyr  to  political  pei'secution, 
March  14,  iu  the  year  1757  ; 
When  bravery  and  luyaity  v/cre  iusutEcient 
securities  for  the  life  aijd  honour 
of  a  naval  officer. 

On  a  locksmith  : 

A  zealous  locksmith  died  of  latd, 
And  did  arri.c  at  heaven's  gate ; 
He  stood  without  and  would  not  knock 
Because  he  meant  to  pick  tho  lock. 

In  Baabury  Churchyard,  Oxfordshire  ; — 
To  tho  memory  of  Ric.  Kich.irds,  who  by  a  gangrene  first 
lost  a  £00.  afterwards  a  log,  aud  lastly  his  life,  oa  the  7Ul 

April,  ltjj6. 

Ah  I  cruel  Death,  co  make  three  meals  of  one. 
To  taste,  and  eat.  aud  e^t,  till  all  was  gone. 
But  know,  thou  tyrant,  wijon  the  trump  siiall  call. 
He'll  find  his  foi;t,  a«d  stand,  when  thou  shall  fail. 

Axbridge  Church,  Somerset.  There  is  a  fine  old 
brass  plate  iu  the  floor  of  the  north  aisle  here,  with  the 
portraits  of  a  male  aad  female  kneeling,  and  the  follow- 
ing inscription  underneath  : — 

Hero  lie  the  remains  of  Roger.Harper,  formerly  a  merchant 
or  trader  of  this  town,  aud  ioanna,  his  wife  ;  which  Uoger 
icdocd  died  on  tho  tweaty-sccocd  day  of  the  month  oi  ,4.ugust, 
aud  the  said  Joanna  died  on  the  same  day  in  the  precedinj; 
month,  iu  the  year  of  our  Lord,  MCCCCXCIll.    May  God  b« 

propitious  to  ihCsoUiS  v>f  Uoth. 

In  XaylanJ  Chuichyard,  Sufiblk  : — 
Hope.  fear,  falwj.ioy.  aud  trouble 
.Arc  the  four  winds  which  daily  toss  this  bubbl 
His  breath's  a  vapour,  and  his  Ufe's  a  span, 
'Tis  ijloiious  miser/  to  he  bom  a  mau. 
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ONLY  A  BUTTERFLY, 


The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Grace  Alton  was  at  an 
evening  gathering  at  sister  Kats's,  and  I  thought  she 
■was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  I  had  ever  seen 
It  is  but  seldom  I  go  out.  My  glaring  deformitj-^I 
am  a  hunchback — mates  me  sensitive,  and  glances  of 
contempt,  or  even  pity,  stab  ms  like  a  knife.  But 
Bometimes  Kate  will  coax  me  to  one  of  her  parties 
wl^re  I  can  sit  in  a  corner,  and  see  others  enjoying  \ 
themselves  without  attracting  much  notice. 

"  Tell  me,  Kate,"  1  said,  detaining  her  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  "  who  is  the  lady  in  black  lace  over  pearl  satin, 
with  the  ivy  wreath  on  her  hair  J" 

"  Grace  Alton." 

"  And  who  is  Grace  Alton  ?" 

"  Don't  you  remember  old  Mr.  Payne,  who  owned  the 
cotton  mills  at  Hay  ward,  and  was  supposed  to  be  8° 
wealthy  ?" 

"  I  remember — a  little  dried-up  man." 

"  Grace  Alton  is  his  niece  and  heiress.  He  died  two 
years  ago,  leaving  her  his  money.  She  is  making  some 
of  it  fly  this  winter  in  society.  She  boards  at  Allen's' 
with  her  aunt,  another  Miss  Alton,  to  keep  her  com- 
pany, and  she  gives  herself  up  to  all  sorts  of  fashion- 
able gaiety.  Her  skating  dress  is  a  marvel  of  taste  and 
costliness.  Only  a  butterfly,  Bertha,  but  pretty  as  but- 
terflies should  be." 

Pretty  I  Could  Kate  find  no  better  word  for  such  a 
face  ?  Grace  Alton  was  tall  and  slender,  without  being 
thin.  Her  hair  was  very  dack,  aT}d  her  eyes  a  soft  rich 
hazel,  large  and  expressive.  Her  features  were  good  ; 
her  complexion  pale,  but  soft  aid  creamy  in  te.xture  ; 
end  her  mouth  was  beautiful.  Her  face  was  so  lovely 
to  me  that  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  from  it. 

What  a  pity,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  such  a  heart  as 
those  large  soul-lit  eyes  seemed  to  mirror  was  only 
taxed  by  the  requirements  of  fashion.  Only  a  butter- 
fly! I  sighed  a  little  as  I  whispered  the  words  again. 

"  Tired,  Bertie?"  asked  my  brother,  bending  down- 
to  see  my  face. 

'•  No ;  only  thinking.  Have  you  been  introduced  to 
Miss  Alton,  Howard  '("■ 

"  Yes." 

"  She  is  very  lovely." 

"  I  am- tired  of  fashionable  girls.  I  wouldn't  give 
my  Bertie  for  fifty  of  them." 

I  laughed  a  little  at  that.  I  knew  I  was  Howard's 
pet,  and  he  was  always  good  to  me.  Although  his 
professional  duties — he  was  a  physician — kept  him  very 
busy,  he  had  always  an  hour  in  the  evening  for  me  ; 
and  when  my  days  of  illness  or  pain  kept  me  prisoner 
in  my  room,  Howard  gave  ma  all  his  spare  minutes. 

"We  were  very  wealthy — Howard,  Kate,  and  I-^but 
iay  brother  loved  his  profession  ;  and  although  he  had 
a  good  practice  in  aristocratic  circles,  I  knew  that  his 
largest  portion  of  time  was  given  to  the  very  poor,  and 
my  work-basket  was  taxed  very  often  for  garments, 
my  purse  for  money,  for  his  patients  in  the  narrow 
courts  and  alleys. 

Young,  fine-iooking,  and  talented,  Kate  was  very 
proud  to  call  our  only  brother  ;  but  I  knew  he  was 
eelf-sacrificing  and  good,  a  Chj-istian  gentleman  and  a 
true  philanthropist. 

■  It  was  a  gay  winter.  Kate  was  constantly  flying  to 
concert,  matinee,  ball,  soiree,  and  her  husband  was 
only  too  proud  and  glad  to  see  her  halppy  and  ad- 
mired. I  staid  at  home  ;  sometimes  coming  down 
when  Kate  had  company',  but  not  often.  Every  day 
1  heard  of  Grace  Alton.  Her  taste  in  dress  became  a 
proverb  ;  her  singing  was  praised  as  something  won- 
derful for  amateur  performance  ;  her  jewels  were 
unique  and  costly  ;  she  danced,  she  skated,  she  rowed, 
and  her  hfe  seemed  one  round  of  selfish  gaiety.  I 
thought  of  her  eyes,  and  wondered  if  such  glorious 
beauty  of  expression  could  cover  a  frivolous  heart. 

I  began  to  notice,  as  the  winter  wore  on,  that 
Howard  had  some  secret  trouble  that  was  kept  well 
hidden  from  all  but  me.  He  could  not  deceive  the  ; 
I  loved  him  too  well.  He  would  sit  in  my  room, 
holding  my  hand,  and  let  his  thoughts  wander  where 
they  would.  It  was  an  old  habit,  but  never  had  such 
Borrov^■ful-looking  eyes  looked  into  vacancy,  such  a 
clpuded  brow  followed  the  leverie. 

I  bore  it  in  silence  as  long  as  I  could,  but  one  even- 
ing, when  I  had  been  very  iU,  alid  Waa  resting  from 
j'Tin  in  his  nrm.'.  I  snoke. 


"  Tell  me,"  I  said,  winding  my  arms  about  his  neck, 
"  what  is  troubling  you.  Howard  ?  ' 

"  Only  a  struggle,  Bertie,  between  my  heart  and  my 
judgrnent.    My  eyes  are  dazzled,  my  heart  captivated, 
but  my  reason  will  not  yield." 
In  love,  Howard?" 

"  I  suppose  so.  You  remember  Grace  Alton.  I 
have  ffiet  her  everywhere  this  winter,  and  I  never  met 
so  charming  a  woman.  Her  conversation  is  wonderful 
for  a  yoong  girl — full  of  power  and  thought — the  con- 
versation of  one  who  reads  much  and  thinks  deeply  ; 
she  is  witty,  too,  but  never  sarcastic,  and  floes  kindly 
acts  of  courtesy  with  a  rare,  bewitching  grace.  I  do 
love  her,  Bertie.  Who  could  see  her  and  not  love 
her  ?" 

"  Well,  Howard,  does  she  reject  your  love  ?" 

"  1  hope  she  will  never  know  of  it.  I  think  of  the 
life  I  have  planned  for  myself,  Bertie,  and  you  will 
understand  my  suffering.  My  profession  leads  me 
daily  into  scenes  of  suffering,  poverty,  and  often  crime, 
where  even  the  influence  of  man  is  often  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged. I  can  give  money  and  comfort,  time  and 
counsel  to  the  sufferers  ;  but  could  I  faithfully  fulfil 
the  duty  so  plainly  set  before  me  if  I  married  a  mere 
butterfly  of  fashion  t  My  home  would  become  a  re- 
sort for  fashion's  votaries,  and  my  wife  would  look  to 
me  for  sympathy.  My  income  would  be  frittered  away 

in  dress,  jewellery,  and  gaitty,  and  I  Bertie,  I  love 

her  so  much  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  follow  her 
wherever  she  might  lead  me.  So,  little  sister,  I  must 
fight  my  love  down,  and  try  by  hard  study  and  con- 
stant emjiloyment  to  forget  Grace  Alton." 

What  could  I  say  ?  I  could  only  caress  him,  and  try 
to  prove  to  him  that  his  sister's  heart  was  all  his  own, 
in  joy  or  sorrow. 

It  was  late  in  the  spring,  when  fashionable  folks 
were  flitting  to  country  seats,  and  Howard  was  to  take 
me  to  Hayward,  our  native  village,  for  the  summer. 

Summer  was  my  happiest  time.  Our  old  home  was 
always  ready  for  me,  and  Mrs.  Harris,  our  old  house- 
keeper, relieved  me  from  every  care,  nursed  and  petted 
me  to  my  heart's  content. 

Then  I  had  my  poor  people.  Hayward  was  full  of 
c6tton  factories,  and  my  father  had  made  his  fortune 
there,  but  there  was  a  large  field  for  charitable  labour. 
The  village  was  always  overcrowded  with  work  people, 
who  shifted  about,  and  though  constantly  changing,  al- 
ways produced  a  large  number  sick,  hurt,  or  out  of 
work. 

'  I  was  always  stronger  in  Hayward  in  the  summer 
than  in  the  city  in  winter,  and  I  had  become  quite  a 
Lady  Bountiful,  in  i  quiet  way,  among  the  ihill  "hands 
and  their  families.  Then  Howard  ran  down  often  to 
see  me,  !Mrs.  Harris  petted  me,  and  I  was  quietly  happy 
for  four  months. 

But  the  summer  of  which  I  write — ah,  how  can  I 
tell  the'plea^ure  and  pains  of  that  summer  !  I  found 
many  of  the  former  recipients  of  my  soups,  medicines, 
and  money  had  gone  away,  and  strangei  s  filled  their 
place  ;  but  this  ^vas  too  common  in  Hayward  to  excite 
even  a  remark,  and  I  was  glad  to  know  my  crooked 
little  figurtf  soon  became  familiar  to  the  new-comers, 
and  the  children  soon  learned  to  love  me.  Sometimes 
a  rude  boy  vv'ould  call  me  Hunchy,  or  some  such  insult- 
ing nanie,  but  the  thorns  in..my  path  were  fewer  than 
the  rosea,  so  I  tried  to  think  it  was  only  a  careless 
jest,  and  forgive  the  thoughtless  speaker. 

I  had  been  in  Hayward  only  a  short  time,  when  I 
found  my  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  poor  people  was 
ably  contested  by  a  Miss  Payne,  whose  name  was  in 
eveiy  mouth.  She  was  so  beautiful,  so  good  !  All 
her  life  she  had  hved  in  Eaywai'd,  but  quite  away 
fiom  our  part  of  the  town.  It  had  never  been  in  her 
power  to  spend  money  until  she  came  of  age,  the  fall 
pt-ecedicg  the  summer  of  which  I  write,  but  now  she 
scattered  aid  with  a  generous  hand.  The  most  po- 
pular of  her  bounties  was  a  Christmas  feast  to  the 
mill  h.ands  and  a  tree  for  the  children.  I  could  not 
sit  ten  minutes  in  a  cottage  but  I  heard  of  Miss 
Payne's  wonderful  Christmas  tree  and  dinner. 

"She  is  an  angel,"  one  enthusiastic  woman  said  to 
me.  .  "  I  am  bad  with  the  rheumatism,  and  she  sent 
me  flannel ;  and  now  she  comes  down  every  day  and 
rubs  me  with  her  own  soft  white  hands." 

'■  I  could  never  cure  Johnny  of  swearing,"  said  an- 
other, "  till  Miss  Payne  spoke  to  him,  and  shamed 
him  out  of  using  the  bad  V/ords." 
-  I  was  very  anxious  to  meet  this  paragon,  and  I  was 
soon  to  be  gratified.  My  heart  surrendered  after  one 
interview,  during  which  she  never  let  me  suspect  she 
noticed  my  detormity.  We  were  last  friends  very 
soon.  We  visited  our  poor  folks  ;  together  we  drove 
about  the  country,  or  took  such  walks  as  my  strength 
nllnwpd.    Tosethe*-  we  pitied  the  pleasure  seeker.^  at 


Newport   or   Saratoga,   and  grew  enthusiastic  over 
country  delights  around  ©ur  own  village. 

Ah,  how  I  Icved  Ler  !  Tha  deUeate  tast  that  osiuld 
minister  to  my  weakjiess,  shield  me  iiQOx  insult,  and 
keep  me  from  fatigue  never  showed  itself  in  any  word, 
or  look  that  could  painfully  feftiiiid  the  of  Ihf  in- 
firinatieS.  Hw  quiet  diesS  of  oooi  3iiti{!ile  tflvi(*lin  or 
chintz,  with  a  broad  shade  hat,  suited  hisr  bsaatifvl 
faoe,  and  her  voice  was  a  musical  revelation  in  every 
tone  or  word.  She  became  my  guest  for  tho  summer, 
confessing  that  her  own  home  was  lonely  atid  uSi-  ' 
attractive. 

I  think  it  was  in  August  I  wrote  to  Hofrard,  beg- 
ging for  a  sight  of  his  face,  and  I  ventured  one  line  :^ 
"  Have  you  forgotten  Grace  Alton  '!" 

The  answer  came  promptly,  promising  me  a  week's 
visit,  and  answering  my  question  :  ' 

I  have  not  aeen  Miss  Alton  siace  you  left;  sbs  is  away  for 
the  summer,    I  can  liever  foiget  her. 

It  was  a  "still  oppressive  August  day  when  floWafd  ■ 
came.  I  was  lying  upon  the  lounge  in  the  wide  hall, 
the  doors  open  at  either  end.  when  I  saw  him  coming 
up  the  steps  of  the  piazza.  Mias  Payne  was  in  the 
village,  doing  my  work  anfl  her  own,  for  it  was  one  of 
my  sick  days. 

You  are  pale  to-day,"  Howard  said,  after  we  wer» 
started  for  a  chat  ;  "  but  you  look  better  than  I  have 
seen  j'ou  for  a  long  time.  Have  you  been  very  lonely  ? 
I  could  not  get  away  before." 

1  told  him  then  of  my  companion,  and  while  I  spoke 
I  could  see  the  genuine  admiration  and  h*noar 
kindling  his  large  dark  eyes. 

"  She  must  be  a  noble  woman,  Bertie,"  he  said. 

"  She  is  a  noble  woman.  "With  every  attribute  to 
make  her  a  star  in  society,  she  gives  her  heart  to  her 
work  here.  When  she  is  not  in  Hayward  she  has  re- 
gular correspondents,  who  keep  her  informed  of  the 
needs  of  the  mill  hands,  and  distribute  the  money  she 
sends.  All  her  own  fortune  is  in  the  mills,  and,  " 
she  feels  a  personal  interest  in  the  place  aUd 
people." 

"  Pajne  !  Payne  !"  said  my  brother,  musingly. 
"  I  never  knew  but  one  Payne  here,  Bertie-»-Mi38 
Alton's  vmele." 

"  Down  here,"  I  said,  demurely,  "  they  eall  Grace 
Alton  Miss  Payne'" 

"  You  cannot  mean  that  it  is  Grace  Alton  you  hate 
been  describing  to  me." 

"  I  do  mean  it,  Howard." 

"  Only  a  butterfly  !"  he  said,  bitterly.  "  So  fnucii 
for  surface  judgment  !    How  we  have  wronged  her  !" 

"  She  is  my  guest,  Howard,"  I  said,  "  and  has  gone' 
to  the  village  to  read  to  old  >Irs.  Hibbert  ia  my  pliae 
to-day.    Don't  ^ou  think  you  want  to  see  the  poor 
bedridden  old  woman.    She  thinks  there  is  no  dgotef  . 
like  you." 

My  broi-her  kissed  me  gratefully. 

"  You  are  the  dearest  little  sister  in  the  world,"  he 
said.  "  If  I  cannot  win  the  wife  I  love,  I  know  where 
to  look  for  comfort."  ' 
'  "  God  prosper  your  wooing,"  I  said  fro&  Mf  hStttt, 
and  he  left  nie  wit^put  another  word. 

My  patience  was  not  too  heavily  taxed.  They  came 
back  soon,  my  fair  darling  leaning  upon  my  brother's 
arm.  It  needed  but  one  "look  into  the  noble  faces  t« 
see  how  the  wooing  prospeied.  \^Tjen,  a  few  months 
later,  the  young  couple  stood  before  God's  altar  to  ex- 
change the  vows  that  joined  them  for  lift,  I  kao-* 
that  in  every  noble  ambition,  every  lofty  aspiratien, 
every  work  of  charity,  and  every  thought  of  self-de- 
votion, m^-brother  had  found  an  earnest,  true-hearted 
sympathizer,  in  her  whom  we  had  so  harshly  judged 
to  be — only  a  butterfly. 


The  coal  owners  at  Doncaster  decided  on  July  ll 
to  adhere  to  12^  per  cent,  reduction.  The  strike, 
therefore,  continues. 

During  a  quarrel  in  Derby  on  July  11,  between 
two  men,  one,  named  Topham,  stabbed  another,  Eyre, 
in  the  groin,  causing  his  instant  death.  Topham  suiten- 
dered  himself  to  the  police. 

On  July  9  the  memorial  stone  of  Lincoln  "fower 
adjoining  the  new  Surrey  chapel,  was  laid  by  General 
Schenck,  United  States  Minister,  as  an  international 
memorial  of  slave  emancipation.  The  Ret.  Newman 
Hall  exnlained  that  his  American  friends  had  sub-  ^ 
scribed  £3,600. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  in  unveiling  the  Derb^  Memotial  Stata» 
on  July  11,  referted  to  three  acts  of  the  late  tord 
Derby,  with  which  his  name  would  be  always  associ- 
ated, viz  :-^Abolition  of  Slavery,  Education  in  Ir^ 
land,  and  Parliamentary  Reform.  He  also  commentled 
on  his  generous  conduct  during  the  LanesaWj"* 
Faminp. 


DASHA WAY'S  DODGE. 

"  Well,  Allan,  it  seems  to  me,  were  I  in  your  ))lac«, 
►r^l  Would  not  do  this.  In  the  first  place,  there  exists 
''no  necessity  for  it ;  and,  secondly  ' ' 

"  Oh,  pshaw  !  Colin,  don't  you  see  what  I'm  after  ? 
.1  know  that  Hester  loves  me;  at  the  same  time,  I 
.  would  like  to  try  her,  you  see.  Besides,  wo  would 
have  some  fun." 
,  '■  Very  true,  Allan  ;  but  does  it  not  strike  you  that 
you  should  not  find  sport  at  the  expense  of  your 
affiaaced  wife  ?" 

"  Oh,  how  sanctimonious  you  are  all  at  once  !  Do 
you  lovo  my  betrothed  yourself— eh,  Colin  ?" 

The  other's  face  slightly  flushed,  and  Colin  Cropsley 
turned  his  head  away.  It  was  evident  that  a  chord 
ihad  boen  touched,  and  the  melody  that  touch  awoke 
was  none  of  the?  sweetest ;  but  the  young  man  re- 
covered himself,  and  said,  banteringly  : 

"  You  Bpeak  nonsense,  Allan  !  You  know  me  well 
enov^h  to  receive  serious  advice  from  me  ;  you  cannot 
misoonstrue  my  motives." 

But  there  came  no  denial  to  Allan's  query. 

After  a  pause,  that  young  man  said  : 

"  Now,  Colin,  do  think  of  this  again  ;  you  know  I 
must  have  your  aid  in  the  matter,  else  it  cannot  be 
carried  through.  No  harm  can  come  of  it,  for  you 
must  know  that  I  am  the  last  one  to  toy  with  the  sen- 
sibilities of  hur  whom  I  expect  to  make  my  wife.  All 
'this  is  meant  in  fun,  though  I'm  partly  in  earnest  ; 
■SfST — for,  Colin,  I  have  at  times  suspected  that  Hester — 
well,  to  be  candid — did  not  love  me  as  sincerely  as  I 
would  wish." 

"  Nonsense,  Allan,"  replied  the  othar  quickly;  "  but, 
on  second  thought,  I  think  I'll  have  to  help  you  in 
^our  experiment,  as  it  does  promise  some  amusement. 
iBut,  Allan,  remember  that  I  am  not  responsible  in 
this  matter,  and  I  must  bind  you  to  stand  by  all  re- 
^eults,  evil  or  otherwise,  and  all  the  responsibilities  fol- 
lowing this  freak  of  yours.    Such  I  must  call  it." 

"  Call  it  what  you  please,  Colin;  but  thank  you  for 
'  your  promise  of  co-operation  ;  and  now  you  must 
pledge  me,  my  boy,  not  to  breathe  a  word  of  this  dodge 
of  mine  to  any  living  soul. 

A.  shads  of  vexation  passed  over  the  young  man's 
£a«e,  but  he  hastily  chased  it  away,  and  said : 

"  Of  courge,  Allan,  of  course,  else  there  would  be  no 
fairness  in  the  trial,  but  detail  to  me  now,  succinctly, 
your  plan,  so  that  I  may  not  miss  my  cue." 

"All  right;  I'll  recapitulate.  The  w.ry  mu.'it  be  paved 
:4or  my  abseince  m  propria  persona,  for  a  short  while. 
During  that  abaonco  nothing  will  be  heard  6i  mc,  but 
a  certain  wealthy,  middle-aged  merchant  from  the 
city  will  visit  Elktown.  Of  course,  he  being  a  bache- 
lor and  possessed  of  large  property,  besides  occupying 
"«»  high  social  position  at  home,  must  be  presented  to 
•the  fashionables  in  our  elegant  little  village,  and  to 
whom  sooner  than  to  the  rich  and  beautiful  Hester 
l^ejghiton?" 

"  I  see — I  see — and  " 

"  Of  course  the  rest  is  easy  then.  The  wealthy, 
middle-aged  merchant  will  soon  find  out  which  way 
the -wind  blows,  and  then — — " 

"  You'll  be  satisfied.  Good  idea,  Allan;  and  I  hope 
you'll  be  for  ever  satisfied.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  fail 
to  eee  what  the  termination  will  bo." 

"Oh, yes;  I've  no  doubt  myself  but  that  all  will  be 
asl  wish;  but  we'll  have  fun  besides." 

'i  Ito  you  think  the  rOle  can  be  played  well  enough 
to  oeriape  detection  ?" 

"  Trust  me  for  thr.t  ;  I  am  not  an  amateur  theatri- 
■cal,  and  doing  first  old  men  for  nothing,  I  can  assure 
'youi" 

"  Well,  the  sooner  your  plan  begins  the  better, 
•flillan.    I  am  ready  to  do  my  part  at  once." 

"  Then,  suppose  you  begin  this  evening.  You  have 
the  freedom  of  Leighton  Manor,  you  know." 

"  Yes ;  I  know  it.  Good-morning." 

"  Good-day,  Cclin." 
•  .  .  ♦ 

Hester  Leighton  was  in  the  very  bloom  of  her  beauty. 
JSlBt  twenty-one  years  old,  with  a  full,  rounded  form, 
aad  a  sweet,  merry  face  ;  a  mass  of  half-yellow,  half- 
silver  locks  ;  a  laughing  eye  and  a  ruby  mouth — 
Hester  was  fair  to  look  upon.  To  have  seen  the  bril- 
liant, flashing  maiden,  surrounded  by  her  usual  quota 
of  admirers,  while  her  tongue  "lashed  this  one,  her  •ye 
lieamed  jootldly  oa  that,  and  her.faii  brow  wrinkled 
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into  a  playful  frown  on  another,  no  one  would  have 
thought  th.it  sorrow  had  ever  saddened  that  gay  young 
heart.    We  will  see  if  such  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Leighton  was  a  retired  clothier.  At  the  early 
age  of  forty-five  he  had  amassed  a  fortune,  which  en- 
abled him  to  turn  over  his  place  of  business  to  an 
anxious  buyer,  and  to  seek  ease,  luxury,  and  content- 
ment in  the  shades  of  his  native  village.  But  so  much 
quietude  and  n"tiiing-to-do  operated  not  well  on  the 
mind  and  phy^icai  frame  of  one  for  thirty  years  ac- 
customed to  the  cares  of  the  counting-room,  and  to 
the  triumphs  of  tvAle. 

So  ho  set  him  to  work  again— not  manually  this 
time — and  in  a  short  while  he  became  a  d.aring  and 
successful  speculator  in  land  and  stocks.  Despite  his 
former  unprecedented  prosperity,  fortune  never  before 
smiled  so  sweetly  upon  liim.  Ventures  paid  him  ten- 
fold— acres  increased  in  value  upon  his  purcha.sc — 
stocks  improved  as  the  bold  Mr.  Li'igliton  took  them 
with  confidence.  Everything  he  touched  was  turned 
into  the  yellow  metal  so  precious,  until  at  last,  Ran- 
.som  Lcighton's  income  was  returned  as  the  largest  in 
his  town  and  cf)unty. 

Miss  Leighton's  hand  was  then  a  prize  for  which 
there  was  much  contention.  Among  the  contestants 
was  formerly  our  friend,  Colin  Cropsley  ;  and  at  one 
time  the  aristocratic  head  of  Leighton  Manor  had 
looked  favoin-ably  on  the  young  aspirant — for  then 
Cropsley  was  heir-apparent  to  a  most  magnificent 
estate.  An  aged  aunt  had  often  said,  even  in  public, 
that  her  ncphuw,  Colin  Cropsley,  should  inherit  her 
magniUcent  property.  Added  to  this  recommenda- 
tion, Colin  Cropsley  w.a3  a  noble,  upright,  highly  edu- 
cated gentleman. 

Between  Colin  and  Hester  an  intimacy,  fostered 
indeed  by  -  Mr.  Loightoa,  had  soon  ripened  into 
warmer  feeling.?,  and  that  fair  girl  had  once,  blush- 
ingly,  owned  to  the  ardent,  deep-loving  Colin  that  she 
loved  him. 

No  man  can  tell  of  the  morrow.  A  sudden  and 
severe  fever  prostrated  that  loving  aunt  on  whom 
Colin  had  along  depended.  The  stroke  was  sudden — 
the  march  of  the  disease  so  rapid  and  ravaging,  that 
death  claimed  its  victim  before  even  a  testamentary 
ilocumej!t  could  be  drawn. 

And,  when  the  property  was  disposed  of,  so  far  from 
Colis  receiving  it,  it  was  by  much  m.anoeuvring,  a  great 
deal  of  wise  pulling  and  treachery,  turned  over  to  Al- 
lan Dashaway,  a  nephew — and  a  blood  nephew— to 
i-ho  old  lady,  being  her  sister's  son,  while  Colin  stood 
to  her  in  that  relation  by  incidental  marriage. 

And  so  it  was  that  Colin  Cropsley  suddenly  one 
morning  found  himself  penniless,  and  Allan  Dashaway 
woke  up  on  the  same  morning,  not  "  famous,"  'tis 
true,  but  a  millionaire  and  a  country  idoL  The  blow 
fell  heavily  upon  poor  Colin  ;  but  within  his  bosom 
bcaf  a  manly  heart.  He  looked  poverty  sternly  in 
the  face,  and  made  his  attack  on  the  grimadversary  by 
'  stiiking  the  first  blow. 

He  soon  obtained  a  school,  and  from  it  derived  an 
income  suificicnt  to  defray  his  modest  expenses.  Those 
whom  he  had  befriended  in  former  halcyon  days  did 
not  turn  their  backs  upon  him,  and,  cheered  on  by  this 
grateful  sympathy,  he  was  again  almost  happy.  That 
happiness,  however,  was  of  a  sad,  melancholy  cast. 
Soon,  however,  it  deepened  almost  into  despair,  for,  as 
his  riches  fled,  so  from  the  countenance  of  Ransom 
Leighton  lied  those  accustomed  smiles  of  welcome. 
Nevertheless,  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  Hester's 
heart  v/as  still  his,  the  young  man,  despite  the  Arctic 
vi.sage',  the  forbidding  frown,  and  studied  coldness  of 
his  father,  still  continued  to  visit  and  commune  with 
his  heart'sown  idol. 

Between  the  two  nephews — cousins — there  had  al- 
ways existed,  strange  to  say,  a  warm  fi-iendship.  Allan 
Dashaway  was  a  rather  queer  fellow — nothing  mean, 
'tis  true,  in  his  character,  yet  something  not  exactly  to 
be  desired.  He  was  cunning,  suspicious,  and  hard  to 
please,  and  did  not  at  all  times  mark  the  discriminating 
line  between  right  and  wrong. 

StOl  Colin  stood  by  him  and  exercised  over  him 
a  'certain  influence  ;  but  when  by  every  encour- 
agement from  the  proprietor  of  Leighton  Manor,  baAed 
by  his  own  desires  tending  in  that  direction,  Allan 
Dashaway  went  to  see  Hester,  the  heiress,  and  made 
no  concealment  of  his  object  to  offer  her  his  hand  and 
heart,  a  terrible  frown  was  on  Colin  Cropsley's  face. 
That  frown  grew  into  a  lowering  scowl  when,  on  his 
next  visit  to  the  manor,  tho  door  was  simply  opened 
to  him  to  say  that  Miss  Leighton  was  engaged  with  Mr. 
Dashaway  in  the  parlour,  and  could  not  see  him.  An 
uncontrollable  burst  of  anger  forced  some  harsh  words 
from  tho  poor  fellow,  and  these  brought  Mr.  Leighton, 
a  menacing  passion,  to  the  door.  . 
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High  and  fierce  words  ensued,  and  young  Cropsley, 
his  heart  bounding  with  swelling  indignation,  was 
told,  in  cutting  tones,  to  reckon  no  more  among  his 
acquaintances  the  dweUings  in  Leighton  Mat.or. 

Still,  there  was  no  ruptufc  between  the  cousins — 
Dashaway,  indeed,  even  seemed  ignorant  that  a  tender 
kind  of  relation  had  evoT  e-xisted  between  Colin  and  the 
fair  Hester. 

One  week  after  the  unpleasant  affair  at  the  manor,  a 
note  wa.?  received  by  young  Ciopsley,  traced  in  a  well- 
known,  delicate  handwriting. 

After  perusing  it,  a  *mile  of  triumph  gushed  over 
the  young  man's  face,  yet  mingled  with  it  was  a  smfie 
of  luitterness,  almost  of  irony. 

A  portion  of  that  letter  read  thus  : 

Alas  !  alas  !  my  dear  Colin,  I  am  tho  miserable  creature  o' 
circumstance,  and  must  do  as  a  stem,  unyieldin,,  parent 
•exacts.  But  rest  as-^urcd.  my<l.arlin(;  one.  thU  heart  of  mine 
still  beatj  for  you— 'ocat.i  for  you  only — and  doi^pitc  appear- 
ances, iny  precious  one,  shall  beat  for  no  one  fl  ;o.  I  lixivr;  » 
spirit,  too,  my  Co!i:i,  and  1  have  eyes  to  sco  ininsticc  .and 
cruel  wrong  !  Bo  assured,  then,  at  a  proper  time,  I  will  aot, 
too  i  Never  di-strust  me  !  Remember,  I  am  twenty-one,  and 
from  it  derive  all  the  consolation  that  can  now  be  j^vcn  you. 
— Your  own, 

He.ster. 

From  that  time,  though  a  quiet  sadne.^s  always  sat 
on  his  brow,  yet  a  love  lustre  bu'med  in  the  dorp, 
melancholy  eyes  of  Colin  Cropsley.  when  he  heard  tho 
namo  of  Hester  Leighton.  And  V'y  mutual  consent, 
as  it  were — Mr.  Leighton,  thinking,  of  course,  that  the 
young  man  had  for  ever  relinquished  his  dream  of 
espousing  his  daughter,  the  beautiful  and  wealthy 
Hester — Colin  Cropsley  was  once  again  a  regular  and 
welcome  visitor  at  the  grand  and  elegant  Leighton 
Manor. 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  Mr.  Da.=;baway  ha.'  to  leave.  Mr. 
Cropsley.    His  departure,  is  r.-vther  sudden,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  I  should  judge  it  is,  sit — he  only  mentioned  it  to 
me  this  morning,  xip  says  business  of  impoitance 
takes  him  away." 

"  And  how  long  will  he  be  absent  V  queried  Mr. 
Leighton. 

"  Only  a  few  days — perhaps  a  week." 

"  Too  bad  !  too  bad  !"  muttered  the  old  gentleman. 
"  I  had  ju.'t  arranged  a  party  to  go  over  the  mountain, 
and  had  counted  hopefully  on  making  Jlr.  D.^shaway 
consent  to  bo  one  of  that  party.  The  expedition  mu.st 
now  be  po.stponed — for,  unless  he  i.?  along,  inimitable 
diollery  and  mimicry,  the  whole  affair  will  be  stale. 
What  s.ay  you,  Hc'-.ter  ?" 

"  If  you  have  made  such  an  aiTangement,  father, 
and  if  this  adds  to  your  disappointment,  I  regret  Mr, 
Deshaw.ay's  absence,"  w^as  Hester's  equivocal  reply. 

Colin  Cropsley  cast  a  haK-furtive  glance  of  gratitude 
at  the  girl,  and  .another  of  anger  at  her  father,  who 
thus  coolly  ignored  him.  The  young  man  remembered 
well  indeed  the  happy  days  when  things  were  dif- 
ferent, but  when  he  raised  his  face  it  bore  no  trace  of 
emotion. 

******* 

"  I  have  just  one  minute  to  speak  with  you,  Colin, 
and  then  you  can  go.  I  beg  you  dearest,  to  think 
of  me  as  ever,  and  pray  with  me  for  some  fitting  op- 
portunity to  fling  from  me  this  hateful  slavery." 

"  Alas,  Hester  !  I  very  much  fear  your  father  has 
a  heart  of  stone — the  coldness  of  an  iceberg  !  To 
think  that  boundless  wealth — untold  thousands — 
supreme  luxury  and  happiness,  could,  alas  !  out  to- 
wards me  !" 

"  Take  not  on  thus,  Colin — value  it  as  nothing,  and, 
let  me  assure  you,  solemnly,  that  unless  I  am  abso- 
lutely foi-ced  to  this  disgraceful  end,  I'll  never  wed 
Allan  Dashaway  !" 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  moment.  It  was  broken  by 
Cropsley, 

"I  forgot  to  mention  to  you,  Hester,"'  he  said,  re- 
luctantly, "  that  Mr.  Richard  Cargill,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, is  expected  in  the  village  to-moiTOw  evening. 
He  is  an  amiable  fellow — getting  a  little  old,  perhaps 
— and  as  he  will  sojourn  here  for  awhile,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  presenting  him  to  you  :  for  who  knows  but, 
through  his  instrumentality,  our  fondest  wishes  may 
be  realised.  ' 

"Then,"  said  Hester,  laughing,  "if  there  is  any 
possibility  of  that,  forget  not,  on  yom-  peril,  to  bring 
Mr.  CargUl!" 

And  with  a  sly  pledge  of  affection,  these  two  young 
souls,  loving  so  deeply  under  such  unfortunate  drcum- 
st.ance3,  parted. 

The  little  %'illage  was  in  quite  a  state  of  excitement 
following  the  arrival  of  Richard  Cargill,  Esq.,  million- 
aire and  ex-merchant. 

'Mo  one  seemed  to  know  the  wealthy,  fine-lookins 
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gentleman  except  Colin  Cropsley,  the  schoolmaster. 
That  gentleman,  as  soon  as  the  other  arrived,  had 
called  at  the  hotel  and  sent  up  his  card.  He  was 
readily  admitted,  and  a  peal  of  jovial  laughter  echoing 
from  the  merchant's  room,  soon  after,  betokened  old 
accjuaintanccship  . 

In  honour  of  the  new  and  wealthy  arrival,  Mr. 
Ransom  Lcyghton,  who  had  already  called  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  stranger,  gave  a  grand  ball  at  Leighton 
Manor.    Mr.  CargiU  had  not  yet  been  jiresented. 

Ttuj  lights  gleamed  out  brightly  on  tlie  fro.sty  air, 
and  si>lendid  equipages  rolled  to  and  from  Leighton 
Mauoi' ;  and  yet  Mr.  CargiU  had  not  arrived. 

At  that  moment  a  glittering  brougham  dashed  up, 
the  prancing  steeds  held  well  in  hand  by  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  expected  guest — the  rich  merchant 
himself.  Seated  by  him  was  our  friend  Colin  Crops- 
ley,  whose  face  wore  its'  usual  quiet,  melancholy  ex- 
pression. 

The  distinguished  party,  glittering  with  finger-rings 
and  blazing  with  diamonds,  and  sporting  a  magnificent 
head  of  flowing  black  hair,  and  a  long,  curling  beard, 
■was  shown  in. 

He  made  a  profound  but  rather  impudent  bow  as 
he  was  pi-esented  to  the  radiant,  blushing  Hester,  wit^ 
■vrhom  the  merchant,  in  a  deep  bass  voice,  conversed, 
easily  and  liuently. 

The  evening  Bped  by.  Twice  had  Mr.  CargiU,  to  the 
chagrin  of  several  admiring,  envious  beaux,  whirled 
the  f.iir  Hester  through  the  figures  of  the  merry  dance. 
The  gh-1  laughed  and  chatted  gaily,  though  her  eyes 
froqui'utly  sought  the  lonely  Colin,  who  shrank  from 
observation  in  tU'^  recess  of  the  deep  window. 

A.  frown  gathered  over  the  young  man's  face,  as  ho 
watched  the  one  he  loved  so  weU,  and  who  had  pro- 
fessed to  love  him  so  fondly,  spinning  through  the 
fickeuiug  waltz  with  a  mau — a  stranger  to  her — and 
who,  to  ajjpearances,  was  old  enough -to  be  her  father. 

'■  0!i,  the  perfidy,  the  frailty  of  woman  !"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  as  ho  cast  a  look  of  scorn  toward  the 
flying  dancers. 

Tli.vt  look  was  seen  and  noted. 

The  girl  excused  herself,  and  passing  near  the  jea- 
I0U.S  Oolin,  she  shoved  a  note  into  his  hand,  whisper- 
ing at  the  same  time,  "Be  quick,"  and  hurried  away, 
with  a  bantering  woi'd  for  him. 

Trembliiig,  despite  himself,  the  young  man  slowly, 
and  as  carelessly  as  he  could,  sauntered  towards  a 
single  taper  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  and,  with 
his  back  to  the  dancer.',  hastily  tore  open  the  note.  It 
required  all  of  his  self-control  to  conceal  his  emotion. 
His  framo  shook — a  laugh  spread  over  his  features — 
ho  crushed  the  note  back  in  lis  pocket,  and,  turning 
suddenly,  hurried  out  of  the  room  unobserved. 

The  note  ran  tuu.i  ; — ■  ' 

I  kljow  iM,  and  Iiave  tor  two  days.  His  is  a  >acan,  con- 
teirifiUblo  trick,  uawoi  tliy  of  *,icutlemaii.  His  conduct  ab- 
solves me  from  au  univilling  comi>act.  I'U  tear  up  that  <'.Gra- 
part  and  flin^;  it  to  the  winds.  Hasten  to  deliver  the  within; 
kc  has  ahcaUy  been  notilioil,  and  is  nnw  waiting  to  be  sum- 
mimed.  Haste,  then!  Meet  mc  at  half -past  ten  in  the  sum- 
raer  parlour,  in  the  rii^ht  wiut;.  You  mu.st  bepicsent  to  ena- 
ble me  to  counterplot,  successfully,  *' Hasha way's  Dortue." 
Kver  thine,  Hestkr. 

The  music  stiU  swoUcd  through  the  richly-furnished 
parlours,  and  as  it  rose  and  fell  in  voluptuous  mea- 
siiros  the  dancers  fairly  flew  over  the  floors,  under  the 
exhilarating  strains. 

Mr.  CargiU  was  now  whirling  through  the  rooms 
with  another  happy  partner  on  his  arm — Hester  had 
disappeared.  The  hour  of  ten  rolled  rapidly  on,  and 
Mr.  CargiU,  heated  with  wine  and  giddy  from  the 
mazes  of  many  dances,  sank  exhausted  on  a  sofa. 

At  that  moment,  a  far-off,  happy  song,  sung  by  an 
unseen  choir,  floated  into  the  room.  The  dance 
ceased — all  stood  still  and  listened. 

Mr.  Leighton,  with  a  singular  expression  on  his  face 
— one  of  half  alarm,  half  curiosity — rushed  out  of 
the  room,  and  took  his  way  towards  tha  distant 
parlour,  whence  echoed  those  happy  voices.  At  his 
heels  follov/ed  Mr.  CargiU,  and  then,  peU-mell,  rushed 
the  company. 

■  Just  as  they  reached  the  door,  the  sliding-panel 
was  loUed  suddenly  back.  An  astounding  sight  broke 
on  the  gaze  of  the  festive  party.  Hester  Leighton, 
an  angelic  smile  breaking  over  her  countenance,  ar- 
rayed in  the  .spotless  white  of  a  bride,  was  just  re- 
ceiving a  ring  from  the  hands  of  Colin  Cropsley,  and 
the  village  pastor,  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  was  pro- 
nouncing them  man  and  wife. 

"Furies!  what  in  this,  Hester?"  exclaimed  Dash- 
away,  tearing  otf  his  disguise  and  striding  towards 
tier,  his  face  pale  with  anger. 

With  a  look'  of  sovereign  contempt,  the  bride 
turned  towards  him,  and  said,  slowly  and  clearly  : 


"  It  means,  sir,  that  I  understood  and  have  check- 
mated Dashaway's  Dodge." 

•  »  *  »  *  »  * 

Months  passed  before  Mr.  Leighton  was  reconcUed  ; 
and  he  was  m  reality  only  content  when,  on  one  un- 
lucky Friday,  the  unfortunate,  discarded  Allan  Dash- 
away  fell,  in  a  fox-chase,  from  his  horse  and  broke 
his  neck  ;  and  then,  as  a  natural  sequence,  the  Dash- 
away  estate  descended  to  its  rightful  owner,  Colir 
Cropsley, 


OUR  TREASURE. 

I  gave  to  my  darling  a  treasure — 

A  treasure  of  value  untold. 
She  smiled  and  she  blushed  as  she  whispered, 

"  'Tis  precious— more  precious  than  gold." 
The  sprinR,  with  its  trailing  arbutus, 

Was  with  us,  and  life  was  a  dream. 
Wo  wandered  o'er  hill  and  through  valley, 

By  mountain  and  mummring  stream. 
The  summer,  with  days  crowned  with  splendour. 

With  perfume  and  music,  stole  by. 
We  lived,  and  wo  Jovcd,  and  wore  happy. 

With  novor  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 

The  autumn,  with  flashes  of  crimson, 

And  touches  of  se.xrlet  and  gold, 
'   With  purplo  tingo  over  the  mountain 

And  wonders  of  beauty  untold. 
Came  onward.    1  smiled  as  I  watched  it. 

And  whispered,  "  '1  lio  winter  is  nigh. 
Let  us  roam  through  the  v.allcys  now  homeward — 

Our  homo,  oh,  darling,  so  shy." 
She  trembled  and  sighed  as  I  kissed  her. 

But  never  a  word  would  she  spoa.k 
To  tell  me  bho  heard  mo,  yet  softly 

The  blushes  stole  over  her  cheok. 

We  journeyed  back  over  the  meadows  ; 

J  told  her,  in  rapturous  tune. 
Of  tho  wealth  and  the  spb^ndour  awaiting 

Our  coming,  when  she  was  my  own. 
I  whisporeii  of  statues  and  fountains, 

Of  poots  and  authors  untold, 
Of  velvets,  and  jewol.s,'and  laces. 

And  treasures  of  marble  and  gold. 
I  knew  how  she  craved  all  things  loTely, 

Her  passion  for  beauty  and  art. 
And  I  thought,  "  Amid  these  she'll  be  happy," 

And  held  her  up  close  tu  my  heart. 

I  woke  from  my  dream  !    All  my  glory, 

Wy  wealth  and  my  splendour  were  gono; 
All  the  treasures  I'd  promised  my  darling 

Had  vanished  like  tiuts  ot  the  dawn. 
In  :icccnt8  of  anguish  I  told  her  ; 

Sweet  sunshine  came  over  her  f.Tce ;  * 
iSlie  clasped  her  soft  arms  clone  round  mc, 

With  tender  and  maidenly  grace ; 
Her  eyes  stole  a  look,  deep  and  thrilling, 

.4s  softly  they  gazed  into  mine  : 
"  Let  us  five  and  be  happy  without  it— 

That  wealth,"  and  she  smiled  half  divine. 

"  All  !  have  you  forgotten  the  treasure — 

Jlore  lasting  and  precious  than  gold — 
YdU  gave  me  down  by  tho  cedar," 

She  whispered,  ''of  value  untold? 
What,  care  I  for  splendour  or  riches 

While  that  I  still  hold  as  my  own  ? 
Wmr  love,  dear,  is  all  that  1  value  — 

My  pride  and  ray  glory  ahuie." 
I  kissed  her  and  bli'sst  d  her,  niy  truo  one-« 

My  darling  of  worth  all  iiutohi ; 
We  lived,  and  wo  loved,  and  were  happy, 

Our  treasure  was  brighter  thau  gold. 


All  the  miners  on  strike  throughout  Scotland  have 
raeumcd  work  on  the  masters'  terms. 

The  Canadian  Volunteers  presented  an  address  of 
owpgratulation  to  Sir  Garnet  'VVolesley,  at  Wimbledon. 

The  steamer  Canton,  bouild  from  Foochoo  to  Lon- 
don with  tea,  has  been  totally  losr. 

The  Mayor  of  Liverpool  laid  the  foundation  etone 
of  an  extension  of  the  Industrial  Schools,  in  Grafton- 
street,  Liverpool,  on  July  10. 

The  journal  De  la  Jteforme  has  been  suppressed  in 
Toulouse,  for  an  article  entitled  "  Silence  for  the  Peo- 
ple," which  was  regarded  as  violating  the  law. 

A  New  York  telegram  of  July  10  announces  that 
a  plague  of  grasshoppers  has  appeared  in  Minnesntti, 
ciusing  severe  suffermg. 

At  a  conference  of  masters  and  men  held  at  Birming- 
ham, July  10,  the  scale  of  prices  was  agreed  upon, 
and  thus  the  colUers'  strike  in  South  Stafibrdshire, 
which  has  "lasted  fifteen  weekn,  is  practically  at  an 
end. 

At  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court  on  July  11,  tho 
failure  was  announced  of  M.  G.  De  la  Torre  and  M. 
Solis,  commiBsion  merchants.  Lime-street.  The  lia- 
bilities are  ±'33,000,  and  the  agsets  £7,000. 

Fenny  Bank,  19  and  20  Winetavem-street— Bank  Hours 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  S  p.m.  On  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturday  EvenJugB,  from  7  to  9.  £!>  per  Cent,  on  De- 
posits of  fS.  ,!ijJtI.-.(  .  . 


THE  SIBYL'S  AUGURY. 

FROM  A  PHYSICIAN'S  DIAHY. 

It  was  in  forty-eight  that,  young  in  my  profeseion,  I 
settled  in  Grey  burn.  I  had  spent  my  full  term  at  col- 
lege, and  had  also  given  almost  two  years  of  my  time 
to  studying  and  practising  in  the  hospitals  ;  and  T 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  very  shortly  after 
settling  in  the  aforementioned  place  I  had  as  much 
business  as  I  could  conveniently  attend  to.  In  two  op 
three  cases  of  fearfully  threatening  aspect  I  had  meb 
with  happy  success  ;  and  a  successful  man  people  are 
willing  to  trust.  And  then,  again,  being  fi-esli  froui^ 
the  very  best  surgical  school  in  the  world — tha  Aca«^ 
demy  of  Louis  XV.,  in  Paris — I  veryjfquicKly  and  em'?^, 
phatically  made  my  mark  upon  the  public  mind  ia, 
the  result  of  several  capital  operations  which  I  haflf^ 
occasion  to  perform.  ' 

I  had  been  almost  a  year  in  Greybum,  and  had  be- 
come so  well  satisfied  with  the  people,  and  they,  in 
turn,  had  given  token  of  being  so  well  satisfied  with 
me,  that  I  had  f  uUy  concluded  to  regard  it  as  my  per-  ' 
manent  abiding  place.    It  was  on  a  clear,  pleasanb 
evening  in  May  that  I  was  visited  by  a  gentleman  from 
the  neighbouring  town   of  Foxborough.    He  had 
called  during  the  day,  in  my  absence,  and  had  left  his 
card,  with  word  that  he  should  remain  in  town  until 
he  coukl  see  me.    The  card  bore  the  name  of  "  Adaia 
Gregory,  D.D.,"  and  I  knew  him  at  once  for  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Theological  Seminary  in  the  town  men- 
tioned.   He  w^  a  middle-aged,  mild-faced  gentleman,^ 
with  one  of  those  marked  organizations  in  which  no/ 
amount  of  intellectual  or  mental  disturbance  can  ovay. 
come  the  innate  disposition  to  kindliness  and  frank'v. 
nesB. 

Mr.  Gregory  took  a  seat  in  my  ofiSce,  and  regard/ed, 

me  attentively  before  he  introduced  his  business.  I^'^ 
knew  very  well  that  he  was  measuring  the  outward 
signs  of  my  fitness  for  his  purpose.  Presently  his 
hands  were  suffered  to  rest  easily  one  within  theother^ 
and  the  haze  of  suspense  passed  from  his  face.  And'' 
then  he  told  me  his  errand. 

His  daughter  Cordelia — his  only  daughter — he 
feared  was  dying.  She  had  been  failing  for  eeveral^ 
weeks — he  might  say  for  several  months — though  only-' 
lately  had  he  been  really  alarmed.  He  had  caUed  tho 
best  medical  council  of  his  town,  but  without  avail. 
Physicians  who  had  seen  her  were  of  opinion  tlsat  her 
disease  was  consumption,  and  incurable  ;  but  not  one 
of  them  had  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  of  her 
;  case  ;  and  he  had  called  upon  me.  Would  I  come  anoL 
I  examine,  and  pass  my  judgment  ?  I  told  him  Jr 
would. 

On  the  morrow  I  rode  over  to  Foxborough,  aaid 
easily  found  Mr.  Gregory's  bouse.  It  was  ono  of  thei 
prettiest  and  most  sensible-looking  dwelhngs  in  tha^ 
place.  And  I  found  the  sick  girl  in  her  chamber, 
dre.ssed  in  a  loose  mourning  robe  of  violet-colouredji 
cashmere,  and  reclining  upon  a  lounge.  She  vmtC 
nineteen  years  of  age,  of  medium  stature,  and,  E 
thought  at  the  time — as  I  think  now — the  fairest  and{ 
most  beautiful  maiden  I  had  ever  seen.  I  was  in- 
terested, and  resolved  that,  if  help  lay  in  my  power,, 
it  should  be  forthcoming.  She  evidently  read 
feelings,  for  she  very  soon  evinced  that  my  presenca 
was  not  disagreeable  to  her.  She  had  told  her  fathex^ 
that  she  did  not  'care  to  sea  another  physician  ;  andj 
this  had  been  told  to  me,  so  that  I  was  thus  induced^' 
to  approach  her  kindly  and  gently. 

I  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  particulars  o£ 
my  examination.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  from  tha. 
patient  herself  I  could  gain  nothing,  save  that  sh* 
■^\  a.*  growing  weaker  and  weaker  every  day  and  every 
hour.  As  for  cousuiiiption.  not  one  of  the  marked 
symptoms  were  present.  Her  lungs  were  sound  anci 
intact.  I  spent  an  hour  with  her,  and  engaged  her  iq 
constant  conversation,  and  I  found  that  she  had  not 
hope  of  living.  She  was  as  one  who  had  made  up  hej 
mind  to  droop  and  die.  As  I  arose,  at  the  end  of  thtf 
hour,  she  said  to  me,  with  a  faint  smile — 
,'' What  do  you  think,  doctor?" 
Her  smile  startled  me.    It  seemed  to  say  : 

I     ''I  trust  you  are  not  going  to  dispute  with  me  ;  yoja  ' 

I  will  not  mock  me  by  trying  to  help  me." 

1  ans-.vei  ed  her  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  give  aa 
opinion.    I  v;ished,  however,  that  she  would  allow  njftJ 

I  to  zemoy*  the  iaedicin«B  which  other  pbyBicaoR  ItiAJ 
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ordered,  as  I  was  satisfied  that  they  were  doing  her  no 
good. 

She  thanked  me  with  gushing  gratitude;  but  would 
I  leave  any  medicine  ? 

For  the  present,  I  told  her,  only  a  little  wiaa.  Had 

she  any  objection  to  that  ? 
She  bbad  none  at  all. 

In  the  hail  I  met  her  father.  To  his  anxious  in- 
quiries I  could  only  answer  that  I  would  call  again  on 
the  rnorrffw.  I  told  him  his  daughter  had  no  organic 
difeasft— I  was  sure  of  that.  This  assurance  gave  him 
hope. 

On  the  following  day  I  saw  Cordelia  Gregory  again, 
tnd  sperjt  another  hour  by  her  side. 

And  so  for  a  week  I  visited  her  daily.  I  should 
have  been  less  than  human  had  I  not  during  that  time 
learned  to  love  the  sweet,  gentle-natured  girl.  Had 
my  heart  been  another's,  I  should  at  least  have  given 
her  a  sigtef's  place  ;  but  my  heai-t  had  been  mine  own 
uptil  she  possessed  it ;  and  in  a  week's  time  she  had 
come  to  weltome  me  with  a  brighter  kindling  of  the 
izure  eyes  and  a  wanner  flush  of  the  fading  cheeks  ; 
md  yet,  during  all  this  time,  I  had  been  utterly  un- 
ible  to  analyse  her  disease.  She  was  failing  just  as 
;Qe  rippling  brooklet  fails  when  its  fountain  is  drying 
ip. 

It  was  on  my  seventh  visit,  that,  as  I  sat  by  her 
side,  with  her  hand  in  mine,  her  head  dropped  upon 
my  shoulder.  I  was  thrilled  to  the  very  centre  of  my 
being,  and,  without  taking  time  to  consider,  I  drew 
her  nearer  to  my  bosom,  and  eagerly  cried  ; 

'■■  Cordelia  I — Oh,  for  my  sake,  live  ! — live  !" 

One  of  her  hands  crept  around  my  neck,  and  she 
answered  : 

"  I  have  not  cared  to  live  until  now  ;  but  it  is  too 
late  ! — too  late  I — -I  am  dying — dying — dying  !'' 

And  she  wept  upon  my  bosom. 

At  that  moment  I  knew  that  Cor(^lia  Gregory  was 
the  \-ictim  of  some  frightful  hallucination.  Something 
Wis  wearing  her  life  away  through  her  imagination. 

had  made  up  her  mind  to  die,  and  nature  was  gra- 
dually, but  surely,  succumbing  to  the  mental  force. 
J  dared  not  then  question  her.  When  I  nest  joined 
her  father  I  asked  him  if  his  daughter  had  any  female 
friend  whom  she  particularly  trusted  as  a  mate  and  a 
confidante. 

There  was  one — a  Mary  Lakin — who  had  been  re- 
cently removed.  She  and  Cordelia  had  beeu  like  sis- 
ters until  within  two  months,  when  the  removal  of 
Jklary  had  separated  them. 

"  We  must  send  for  Mary  Lakin,"  I  said  ;  "and  I 
BaUBt  see  her  before  she  sees  our  patient." 

Mr.  Gregory  was  ready  to  do  anything.  Mary  Lakin 
was  sent  for,  and  she  came — a  bright-faced,  true- 
Jjear^d  girl — just  such  a  one  as  I  should  have  sup- 
posed would  win  the  confidence  and  love  of  Cordelia. 
I  sat  down  with  her,  and  gave  her  to  understand  what 
I  wished.  She  started  when  I  told  her  what  I  thought 
was  the  matter  with  her  friend,  and  after  a  little  re- 
flection she  laid  her  baud  upon  my  arm  and  looked  up 
earnestly  into  my  face. 

'■Poctor,"  she  said,  "  I  ara  reminded  of  a  circum- 
stance w^ch  had  almost  slipped  fro,n  my  memory  ; 
isut  your  fears  for  Cordelia  bring  it  back  very  vividly 
to  my  mind." 

And  she  then  told  me  as  follows  : — Nearly  a  year 
before  a  band  of  gipsies  had  been  encamped  upon  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  and  of  their  number  there  was 
an  old  sibyl — a  dark-eyed,  weird-faced  wuman,  whose 
whole  make-up  was  awe-inspiring  and  mysterious — a 
woman  who  told  fortunes,  and  concerning  whom 
wcnderful  stories  were  related. 

''One  day,"  went  on  Mary,  "a  party  of  us  visited 
the  gipsy  camp  and  the  sibyl  intercepted  us.  I 
allowed  her  to  tell  my  fortune,  and  others  of  our  party 
did  the  same.  She  not  only  prognosticated  for  the 
future,  but  she  told  things  of  the  past  with  marvellous 
accuracy.    At  length  she  approached  Cordelia,  but  the 

f'lrl  would  not  submit.  The  sibyl  persisted,  and  Corde- 
a  resolutely  refused,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that 
the  calling  was  an  impious  one.  At  length  the  beldam 
in  a  spiteful  way,  drew  forth  from  her  bosom  a  bit  of 
reed,  like  a  piece  of  dried  catnip  stalk,  and  having  split 
It  e^ie  took  therefrom  a  pellet  of  paper,  which  she  gave 
to  Cordelia,  bidding  her  to  take  it  home  with  her,  and 
'*ot  to  leok  at  it  gave  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  cham- 
bsT.  Then  the  old  woman  hobbled  off,  and  our  atten- 
tion was  immediately  attracted  by  a  glee-girl. 

"  Several  timeg  after  that  I  asked  Cordelia  what  she 
feupd  in  the  paper  the  sihyl  had  given  her  ;  but  she 
never  gave  me  a  direct  answer,  though  she  would  have 
jpe  believe  that  the  thing  amounted  to  nothing  at 
ftU.    I  jeipember  it  all  very  well  now  ;  and  I  can  also 
1  jremeBttber  that  the  last  time  I  spoke  to  her  of  the 


gipsy's  pellet,  she  started  as  though  the  subject  gave 
her  pain  ;  and  of  course  I  did  not  refer  to  it  again." 

"  Go  to  Cordelia,"  I  said,"  "  and  find  out  what  was 
in  that  paper.  Do  not  use  my  name.  Let  her  not 
know  that  you  have  seen  me.  Your  revelation  gives 
me  the  light  of  a  new  home.  Go, — and  make  no 
failure." 

On  the  following  day  I  met  Mary  Lakin  in  Mr. 
Gregory  8  parlour.    She  had  found  the  paper. 

"I  have  acted  both  traitor  and  thief,"  she  said,  as 
she  put  out  her  hand.  First  I  won  Cordelia's  confi- 
dence by  a  pledge  of  secrecy  ;  and  next,  I  stole  this 
paper  from  a  secret  compartment  of  her  writing-desk." 

"Andthi.;,"  said  I,  "is  the  paper  v/hich  the  gipsy 
gave  her  !'" 

"  The  very  same." 

Mary  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  took  it  in  my  fingers  and 
opened  it.    It "  was  a  triangular  bit  of  letter  paper, 
much  worn  and  soiled,  and  it  bore  characters  written 
with  brilliant  vermilion  ink.  The  writing  was  cramped, 
but  plain  and  distinct,  and  this  is  what  was  written  : 
Maiden,  now  so  bright  and  fair. 
Of  the  future  take  no  care,-- 
■\vithin  the  twehaonth  next  to  come 
Thine  earthly  pilgrimage  is  done. 
Bear  in  mind  the  mystic  date,—  , 
No  power  on  earih  can  change  thy  fate  I 
Sixth  month,— Fifth  day,— 1S48. 
I  read  the  strange  missive,  and  reread  it.  and  then 
looked  at  Mary  Lakin. 

"  I  remember  all  very  well,"  she  said.  "  It  was  on 
the  fifth  day  of  June,  one  year  ago,  that  we  were  at 
the  gipsy  camp." 

"  And  this  is  the  paper  which  the  sibyl  gave  Cor- 
delia ?" 
'■  Yes." 

"  And  Cordelia  believes  it  true  ?" 
"  Yes.    She  has  told  me  that  she  shall  die  before 
the  day  therein  set  down  is  passed." 

I  saw  it  all  now.  The  poor  girl  had  hidden  that 
fatal  augury  away,  and  had  allowed  it  to  occupy  her 
mind  until  it  had  gained  entire  ascendency.  She  had 
brooded  over  it  in  fear  and  trembling,  and,  all  un- 
consciously, her  finely-strung  and  sensitive  nature  had 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  terrible  influence. 

"  To-da}',"  said  I,  "  is  the  twenty-ninth  of  May.  If 
left  to  herself,  Cordelia  will  die  before  the  fifth  day  or 
June  is  passed.  She  is  so  far  a  passive  victim  under 
the  fatal  shadow  of  that  augury.  'We  must  get  her  over 
that  fifth  day  alive.  If  we  can  do  that,  she  is  saved." 
"  How  can  we  do  it  ?"  asked  Mary. 
"  Will  you  help  me  ?" 

'■  To  thejvery  last  possibility  of  my  power,"  was  her 
heartful  reply. 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  you  shall  be  her  nurse.  Let  her 
know  nothing  of  our  meeting  ;  and,  above  all,  hint 
not  that  I  know  of  this  sibyl's  augury." 

"  This  twenty-ninth  day  of  May  was  Tuesday,  and 
the  fifth  of  June  would  come  in  just  one  week — the 
very  next  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday  I  visited  my  patient,  and  she  intro-' 
duced  to  me  her  dear  friend  Mary  Lakin  ;  and  we 
acted  our  part  so  well  that  she  suspected  not  that  we 
had  met  before.  She  said  that  Mary  would  remain 
with  her.  Of  course  I  was  glad.  I  had  prepared, 
vtith  great  care  a  sleeping  potion  as  powerful  as  I  dared 
to  administer ;  and  I  had  furthermore  taken  Mr. 
Gregory  into  my  confidence,  and  also  the  old  nurse,  a 
family  relative. 

'■  To-night,"  said  I,  in  my  final  charge  to  Mary,  "do 
you  keep  Cordelia  awake  as  much  as  possible,  and 
before  daybreak  give  her  the  sleeping  mixture. 
Watch  her  narrowly,  and  let  no  noise  be  made  in  the 
house." 

As  I  had  directed,  Mary  Lakin  suffered  no  sleep  to 
visit  her  patient's  eyes  until  well  on  toward  Thurs- 
day morning,  when,  at  three  o'clock,  she  adminis- 
tered the  opiate  in  a  little  spiced  wiue.   In  a  short 
time  Cordelia  fell  asleep,  and  the  little  mantle  clock 
upon  the  dressing  case  was  stopped.    When  the  day 
broke  the  room  was  thoroughly  darkened,  and  the 
hush  of  midnight  reigned.  She  slept  until  five  o'clock 
on  that  Thursday  afternoon,  and  as  she  gave  signs  of 
awaking  the  clock  was  set  agoing.    Her  nurse  sat  just 
as  she  had  sat  fourteen  hours  before. 
"Have  you  been  asleep,  Cordelia  ?" 
The  patient  sat  up  and  looked  around. 
"  Is  this  you,  Mary  V 
"  Yes." 

"  What  time  is  it  ?'' 

"  Why—  are  you  wandering  ?  You  have  just  taksn 
your  wine.    Do  you  want  some  more  ?'' 

Cordelia  looked  at  the  clock.  The  rays  of  the  nurse- 
lamp  fell  upon  its  face,  and  she  saw  that  it  was  half- 
Bast  three. 


"  I  thought  I  had  slept,"  she  said. 
Mary  laughed,  and  told  her  she  had  had  no  time  to 
sleep. 

Presently  the  patient  asked  for  drink,  and  another 

opiate  was  administered. 

In  this  way  we  brought  her  over  to  Friday  morning, 
and  she  had  lost  a  day.  It  was  the  morning  of  the 
first  day  of  June,  and  she  thought  it  was  Thursday 
the  last  day  of  May  !  ' 

I  was  sure  she  could  safely  bear  a  repetition  of  the 
experiment  ;  and,  moreover,  I  was  anxious  to  be  as 
far  on  the  safe  side  as  possibly  During  this  Friday, 
she  thought  to  be  Thursday,  I  administered  invigora- 
ting diet  and  cordials  ;'  and,  during  this  same  Friday 
night,  Mary  Lakin  continued  to  keep  her  charge  awake 
as  before.  At  half-past  three,  on  Saturday  mornin" 
the  opiate  v/as  administered,  in  a  draught  for  which 
the  patient  had  called  pf  her  own  accord,  and  a  sound 
sleep  was  the  result.  The  clock  was  stopped,  and  the 
windows  battened,  and  all  in  the  house  put  upon 
orders  of  silence. 

The  sleep  lasted  until  past  two  o'clock  of  Saturday 
afternoon,  at  which  time  Cordelia  awoke,  finding 
finding  Mary  by  her  side,  with  the  goblet  in  her  hand. 
The  nurse-lamp  was  burning  lowly,  its  rays  falling 
upon  the  dial  of  the  clock,  which  was  now  ticking 
away  at  the  hour  of  four. 

As  before  Mary  adroitly  led  her  charge  to  believe 
that,  since  taking  her  draught,  she  had  only  dropped 
ofi'  into  a  momentary  doze,  and  that  it  was  now  four 
o'clock  into  the  morning,  Cordelia  asked  for  more 
drink,  and  thus  an  opportunity  was  offered  for  giving 
the  last  opiate,  v/hich  I  had  prepared  with  the  utmost 
care  and  precision. 

Cordelia  slept  again,  and  awoke  not  nntU  the  dawn- 
ing of  Sabbath  morning.  She  had  lost  another  day, 
and  thought  full  sure  that  the  morning  beams  were  for 
the  ushering  in  of  Friday.  Thefated  day,  came,  and  Cor- 
delia tried  to  smile  as  we  gave  her  assurance  of  return- 
inghealth.  Euthersmiles wereof  resiKnation,notof  hope. 

On  that  Tuesday  evening,  which  to  her  mind  was  the 
evening  of  Sundaj',  she  held  my  hand,  and  asked  me  to 
be  with  her  on  the  morrow. 

"  To-morrow,"  she  said,  "  is  the  fourth  of  June.  I 
would  like  to  have  those  whom  I  love  near  me  on  that 
day.  I  shall  be  permitted  to  spend  that  day  with 
them  ;  but  I  maynotspend  another  !"- 

I  kissed  her  upon  the  brow,  and  promised  that  I 
would  obey. 

Wednesday  morning  came,  the  sixth  day  of  June- 
bright,  calm,  and  beautiful.  By  my  directions,  Mary 
had  administered  a  generous  stimulant,  and  our  pa- 
tient was  feeling  the  fhrill  of  a  new  energy. 

It  was  near  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  and  Mr. 
Gregory  and  Mary  Lakin  and  myself  were  in  the  cheer- 
ful chamber  to  which  the  goMea  glories  of  that  June 
sun  had  been  admitted. 

"  My  darling,"  said  Mr.  Gregory,  with  a  bright  smile 
upon  his  kindly  face,  "  I  want  you  to  gain  strength  and 
get  well  before  your  birthday,  because  Dr.  Buntun  and 
myself  have  planned  a  grand  festival  for  that  occasion." 

"Ah  !"  replied  Cordelia,  with  a  shake  of  the  head, 
"  that  day  is  too  far  away  for  me  to  reach  it." 

"  Only  to-morrow,' '  said  her  father. 

"You  mistake,  my  dear  father.  My  birthdayiBfhft 
seventh  of  June." 

"' Exactly,  my  blessed  one." 

"  And  to-day,"  said  Cordelia,  "  is  only  the  fourth." 
"  Now,  my  child,  it  is  you  who  mistake.  To-day 
is  the  sixth." 

"  This  is  Monday  T' 

"  No — ^this  is  Wednesday." 

"  Cordelia,"  I  said,  "  pardon  us  for  the  means  vrt 
have  adopted  for  showing  to  you  how  foul  and  false 
are  all  unholy  spells  cast  by  impious  lips  upon  that  cur- 
rent of  life  which  God  alone  directs.  Your  father  tells 
you  truly.  To-day  is  Wednesday,  the  sixth  day  of 
June.  We  have  vaken  you  over  two  days  without 
your  knowledge.  You  slept  long,  long  hours  when 
you  knew  it  not.  It  was  the  gipsy  sibyl  wiio  lied. 
Yesterday  w  as  the  fated  Fifth  of  June,'  and  yet  here 
you  are,  bright  and  weU,  with  God's  own  blessed  sun- 
light round  about  you,  as  the  sunlight  of  ten  thousand 
joys  shall  make  radiant  your  path  in  the  future  !" 

In  a  little  time  she  comprehended  the  whole.  The 
fatal  day  was  passed  and  gone,  and  yet  she  lived  and 
was  blessed.  I  had  expected  she  would  stretch  out  her 
arms  to  her  father,  and  had.released  her  hand  that  she 
might  do  so  ;  but,  no  WTien  the  full  light  burst  upon 
her,  she  turned  to  me,  and  pillowed  her  head  upon 
my  bosom,  and  wound  her  arms  around  my  neck. 

She  rested  upon  my  bosom  on  that  blessed  June 
day  of  the  other  years  ;  and  this  same  bosom  is  her 
resting-place  to-day. 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

Biscuits  of  FRriT. — To  the  pulp  of  any  scalded 
fruit  put  an  equal  weight  of  sugar  sifted  ;  beat  it  two 
iiours,  then  put  it  into  little  white  paper  forms,  dry 
in  a  cool  oven,  turn  the  next  day,  and,  in  two  or 
three  days  bos  them. 

GlXGEn  Deops. — Beat  2  oz.  of  fresh  candied  orange 
in  a  mortar  with  a  little  sugar  to  a  taste  :  then  mix  1 
oz.  of  poTvder  of  white  ginger  with  one  pound  of 
loaf  sugar.  Wet  the  sugiir  with  a  little  water,  and  boil 
altogether  to  a  candy,  and  drop  it  on  paper  the  size  re- 
quired. 

Shouideb  op  Mutton  with  Oysters. — Hang  it 
some  days  ;  then  salt  it  well  for  two  days  ;  bone  it, 
and  sprinklet,  it  with  pepper  and  a  bit  of  mace 
pounded  ;  lay  some  oysters  orer  it,  and  roll  the  meat 
up  tight  and  tie  it.  Stew  it  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  with  an  onion  and  a  few  pepper-corns,  till 
quite  tender.  '  Have  ready  a  little  good  gravy  ancl 
some  oysters  stewed  in  it ;  thicken  this  with  flour  and 
batter,  and  pour  over  the  mutton  when  the  tape  is 
taken  off.  •  The  stewpan  chould  be  kept  close- 
covered. 

Somerset  STLLABtrs. — In  a  large  china  bowl  put  a 
pint  of  port  and  a  pint  of  sherry,  or  other  white  wine  ; 
sugar  to  taste.  Milk  the  bowl  full.  In  twenty 
minutes'  time  cover  it  pretty  high  with  clouted  cream; 
grate  over  it.  Nutmeg,  put  pounds d  cinnamon  and 
nonpareil  comfits. 

E!^R^■T  Ckeaii. — Boil, a  pint  of  cream  with  a  stick 
of  cinnamon  and  some  lemon-peel  ;  take  it  off  the  fi  'e, 
and  pour  it  very  slowly  into  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
stirring  till  half  cold  ;  sweeten,  and  take  out  the  spice 
and  pour  it  into  the  dish  ;  when  cold,  stre'.t  sifted 
sugar  over,  and  brown  it  with  a  salamander. 

Stbawbep.ey  Jelly. — Boil  two  ounces  of  isinglass  in 
half  a  pint  of  water  till  dissolved,  skimming  it  all  the 
time  ;  then  strain  and  let  it  cool.  Mash  a  quart  of 
fresh  fruit  in  an  earthen  vessel,  with  a  wooden  spoon  ; 
add  powdered  sugar  and  very  little  water.  Pass  it 
through  a  jelly  bag,  stir  the  melted  isinglass  into  it, 
and  fill  your  mould.  Raspberry  and  red  currant  jelly 
must  be  madeihe  same  way. 

Geill  Sauce. — To  half  a  pint  of  clear  draiWu  gravy 
add  1  ounce  of  fresh  butter  rubbed  smooth  in  flour,  a 
tablespoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  lemon  juice,  spoonfuls  of  made  mustard,  the 
same  of  finely  minced  capers,  a  teaspoonful  of  essence 
of  cayenne,  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  black  pepper,  and 
a  little  Chili  vinegar  ;  simmer  this  a  few  minutes, 
pour  some  over  the  grill,  and  send  the  rest  to  table  in 
a  tureen. 

Fried  Patties. ^Mince  a  little  cold  ve.al  and  ham, 
allowing  one-third  of  ham  to  two-thirds  of  veal  ;  add 
an  egg  hard-boiled  and  chopped,  and  a  seasoning  of 
pounded  mace,  salt,  pepper,  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
minced  lemon-peel  ;  moisten  with  a  little  gravy  and 
cream.  Make  a  good  puff-paste,  roll  rather  thin, 
and  cut  it  into  round  or  square  pieces  ;  put  the  ininoe 
between  two  of  them,  pinch  the  edges  to  keep  in  the 
gravy,  and  fry  a  hght  brown.  They  may  be  also  baked 
in  patty-pans;  in  that  case,  they  should  be  brushed 
over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  before  they  are  put  in 
the  oven.  To  make  a  variety,  oysters  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  ham. 

Mixed  Pickle. — To  each  gallon  of  vinegar  allow  J 
lb,  of  bruised  ginger,  |  lb.  of  mustard,  J  lb.  of  salt,  2 
oz.  of  mustard  seed,  IJoz.  of  turmeric,  1  oz.  of  ground 
black  pepper,^  oz.  of  cayenne,  cauliflowers,  onione, 
celery,  sliced  cucumbers,  gherkins,  French  beans,  nas- 
turtiums, capsicums.  Have  a  large  jar  with  a  tightly- 
fitting  lid,  into  which  pour  as  much  /iuegar  as  is  re- 
quirer ,  reserving  a  little  to  mix.  the  various  powders 
to  asm '■oth  paste.  Put  into  a  basin  the  mustard,  tu)- 
merii,,  pepper  and  cayenne;  mix  them  with  the  vinegar 
and  «tir  well  until  no  lumps  '-emain ;  add  all  the  in- 
gredients to  the  vinegar,  and  mis  well.  Keep  this  li- 
quor in  a  warm  place,  and  tho-oughly  stir  every  morn- 
ing for  a  month 'with  a  wooden  spoon ;  then  it  will  be 
ready  for  the  different  vegetables  to  be  added  to  it. 
As  these  come  into  season  have  them  gathered  on  a 
dry  day,  ard  after  merely  wiping  them  with  a  cloth  to 
free  them  from  moisture,  put  them  into  pickle.  The 
cauliflowers,  it  may  be  said,  must  be  divided  into 
small  bunches.^  Put  all  these  into  the  pickle  pun,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  when  there  have  been  added 
as  many  of  the  vegetables  a.s  oould  be  procured,  store 
it  away  in  jars,  and  tie  over  with  bladder.  As  none  of 
the  ingredients  are  boiled,  this  pickle  will  not  be  fit  to 
eat  till  twelve  months  have  elapsed.  Make  the  pickle 
liquor  in  May  or  .June,  to  be  ready  at  the  season  ar- 
rives for  the  various  vegetables  to  be  pickedi 


GARDEN  MEMS. 

Kitchen  Garden. — The  continuance  of  hot  and  dry 
weather  makes  it  estremely  difficult  to  keep  up  a  suc- 
cession of  young  vegetables,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
where  a  timely  and  liberal  supply  of  water  is  given. 
Peas,  especially,  come  rapidly  to  maturity,  with  a  pro- 
bability of  a  scant  supply  from  late  sown  crops.  Con- 
tinue to  clear  and  prepare  ground  as  fast  as  possible 
for  the  -planting  of  late  winter  and  spring  brocolis, 
cauliflowers,  &c.  Of  the  latter  a  good  breadth  should 
be  got  out  as  soon  as  convenient.  It  need  scarcely  be 
added  that  all  plants  now  planted  must  be  well  at- 
tended to  as  to  watering,  otherwise  they  are  better  on 
the  beds  tmtil  rain  comes.  Make  a  first  sowing  of  white 
Naples  and  Tripoli  onions ;  if  large  bulbs  are  in  demand, 
the  ground  should  be  well  manured  befoie  sowing  the 
seed.  A  first  sowing  of  early  kinds  of  cabbage  may 
also  be  made,  and  a  last  sowing  of  early  French  horn 
carrot  should  be  sown  on  a  sheltered  border,  for  draw- 
ing during  the  early  spring  months.  Late-sown  tur- 
nips will  require  attention,  to  presei  ve  them  from  the 
ravages  of  the  turnip-fly.  A  dusting  during  the  early 
morning  with  fresh  slaked  lime  or  soot  is  the  best  pre- 
ventative. Continue  to  layer  strawberries  in  small 
pots  as  fast  as  runners  can  be  obtained  ;  those  layered 
earlier  may,  if  well  rooted,  be  taken  off  and  placed  in 
a  sheltered  spot  for  a  few  days,  to  strengthen,  before 
potting  into  fruiting  pots.  Tomatoes  on  walls  or  grown 
to  stakes  should  be  well  attended  to  in  stopping  all 
lateral  grov.  ths,  and  when  a  sufficiency  of  fruit  is  set 
Stop  the  leading  shoots,  so  as  to  direct  all  the  energies 
of  the  plant  to  the  maturation  of  tiie  fruit. 

Hap.dy  Fruit  G.5.rden. — Notwithstanding  the  very 
unfavourable  weather  of  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
the  fruit  crop  is  now  found  to  be  in  a  more  satisfac- 
tory state  than  might  have  been  expected,  with  the 
exception  of  the  apple  crop,  which  is  nearly,  if  not  al- 
together, a  failure.  On  walls  about  this  neighbourhood 
pears  and  plums  are  in  abundance.    Apricots  are  a 
somewhat  light  crop  ;  but  the  fruit  is  fine,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  with   regard  to  peaches,  necta- 
rines, chfjrries  and  figs.    As  regards  bush  fruit,  rasp- 
berries are  exceedingly  abundant  and  fine.    Red  and 
white  currants  are  plentiful,  while  black  currants  are 
a  light  crop,  and  the  fruit  small.    Strawberries  are 
abundant,  and  the  fruit  finer  than  might  have  been 
'expected.    Apple  trees  in  this  country  have  seldom  , 
the  advantage  of  a  wall  accorded  to  them,  although 
some  of  the  finer  dessert  sorts  are  well  worthy  of  such 
a  position  ;  and  at  this  place,  during  the  present  sea- 
son, there  will  be  few,  if  any,  dessert  apples,  with  the 
exception  of  the  product  of  trees  trained  to  a  low  wall 
facing  the  west,  while  the  small  portion  of  fruit  fur- 
nished by  orchard  or  standard  trees  will  eoneist 
chiefly  of  the  more  hardy  kinds  of  culinary  varieties. 
In  pyramidal  trained  trees  of  various  sorts  of  pears, 
plums,  and  cherries  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit  had  set, 
all  of  which  has  been  destroyed  by  the  frost  of  the 
last  few  months.    Continue  to  carry  out  former  direc- 
tions as  regards,  the  stopping  or  removing  of  super- 
fluous or  foreright  shoots,  and  the  nailing,  tying-in, 
or  securing  to  the  wall  in  some  way  the  necessary 
supply  of  young  shoots,  so  as  to  admit  increased  air- 
and  sunshine    to    ripen    the    wood    and  buds. 
Ground  may  now  be  prepared  for  new  plantations  of 
strawberries  by  being  well  manured  and  trenched,  or 
at  least  by  being  deeply  dug.    It  is  usual  to  layer  a 
sufficiency  of  runners  in  small  pots  for  this  purpose  as 
well  as  for  forcing  during  the  ensuing  winter  and 
spring.    The  practice,  however,  is  attended  with  some 
inconvenience,  as  it  renders  it  necessary  to  go  free 
quently  among  the  ripening  fruit  for  the  purpose  of 
watering  such  pots.    Although  it  may  be  to  some  ex- 
tent advisable  to  adhere  to  this  practice  in  the  case  of 
of  a  fev/  plants  required  for  very  early  forcing,  for 
the  general  supply  of  young  plantsjfor  the  purpose  of 
forcing,  as  well  as  for  forming  new  plantations  ;  the 
runners  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  root  in  the  soil, 
from  which  they  should  be  carefully  raised  with  a 
trowel,  and  potted  into  small  pots,  and  placed  in  a 
close-shaded  frame  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  they 
may  be  fully  exposed  to  the  open  air  and  well  sup- 
plied with  water.    When  they  have  well  filled  their 
pots  with  roots,  they  are  in  a  fit  state  to  form  a  plan- 
tation, or  to  bo  transferred  into  their  fruiting  pots  if 
intended  for  forcing.    When  the  forced  fruit  has  been 
gathered  from  them,  they  are  also  then  in  excellent 
condition  to  form  a  plantation  'in  the  open  air.  Such 
plants  seldom  fail  to  produce  abundant  crops  during 
the  two  succeeding  seasons,  when  they  should  be 
trenched  into  the  soil,  and  be  succeeded  by  other  and 
more  recently  formed  plantations. 


FACETIAE. 


Why  is  a  man  in  prison,  and  wishing  to  be  out,  like 
a  leaky  boat  ?  Because  he  requires  bailing  (baling) 
out. 

How  is  a  successful  gambler  always  an  agreeable 
fellow  ?    Because  he  has  such  winning  ways. 

Why  ought  a  superstitious  person  to  be  necessarily 
temperate  ?    Because  he  is  afraid  of  spirits. 
Ever  eating,  neTer  cloying, 

All  devouring,  all  destro/lng, 
Never  finding  full  repast 

Till  1  eat  the  world  a  lait. 

Fire. 

Why  is  the  profession  of  a  dentist  precarious  ?  Be- 
cause he  lives  from  hand  to  tnouth. 

In  what  respect  were  the  governments  of  Algisra 
and  Malta  as  difierent  as  light  from  darkness  ?  The 
one  was  governed  by  deys  (days),  the  other  by  knights 
(nights). 

What  county  in  England  is  it  from  which  if  you 
take  away  a  small  part  no  person  wilf  remain  ?  Take 
R  from  Norfolk  and  you  make  it  No-folk. 

V/hat  county  in  Ireland  transposed  beccJiSee  Alto- 
gether stone  i    Cork  transposed  into  rook.  • , 

Why  is  Old  England  transposed  like  California  t 
Because  by  putting  the  G  first  you  make  it  Golden 
Land. 

Why  is  E  like  the  close  of  the  day  i  Bvgauaeit  is 
the  beginning  of  evening. 

When  is  a  soldier  not  half  a  soldier  ? .  ^^VTien  be  is 

in  quarters. 

Why  is  a  knowledge  of  grammar  indispensable  to  a 
voung  man  about  to  enter  the  church  ?  Because  it 
leads  to  accuracy  (a  curacy). 

Why  is  a  newspaper  like  an  army  ?  Becau,se  it  haav 
leaders,  columns,  and  reviews. 

When  is  a  man  thinner  than  a  Iftth  ?  When  he  is  a« 
shaving. 

Why  are  the  bars  of  a  convent  like  a  blaoksmith.'* 
apron  ?  Because  they  keep  off  the  sparks. 
What  is  the  tell-tale  tree  ?  Peach  tree. 
What  is  that  we  receive  without  being  thankful  fbr— 
which  we  enjoy  without  knowing  how  we  receive  it— 
which  we  give  away  to  others  without  knowing  wher« 
it  is  to  be  found — and  which  we  lose  without  bein^ 
conscious  of  our  loss  ?  Life. 

fialf  a  ■  carman,  and  a  whole  country,  will  form  tht 
name  of  a  beautiful  flower  ?  Car-nation. 

The  beginning  of  eternity, 

The  end  of  time  and  space 
The  beginning  of  every  oud, 
And  end  of  every  place  ! 
—The  letter  E. 

A  word  of  one  syllable,  easy  and  short, 

Which  reads  backwards  and  forward*  the  *ame. 
It  expresses  the  sentiments  warm  from  the  heart, 
And  to  beauty  lays  principal  claim. 
— The  eye. 

What  a  running  stream  does,  and  the  first  syllablt 
of  error,  give  a  production  of  nature.  Flow-er. 

Why  is  wine  spoilt  by  being  converted  into  negus 
Because  you  have  made  a  mull  of  it. 

Why  is  a  man  who  keeps  his  eyes  shut  like  an  illite- 
rate scholmaster  ?  Because  he  keeps  his  pupils  in  dark- 
ness. 

Why  is  a  railroad  Hke  a  stage  page  ?  Because  it 
bears  the  train. 

Why  is  a  periodical  like  the  blood  of  a  healthy  mini 
Because  very  much  depends  upon  its  ciretdatioB. 

A  man  down  east  has  invented  yellow  speetaicles  for 
making  lard  look  like  butter.  They  are  a  great  saving 
of  expense  if  worn  while  eating. 

Very  Thin. — "  I  have  just  met  your  old  acquaint- 
ance, Daly,"  said  an  Irishman  to  his  friend  ;  "  and  was 
sorry  to  see  he  has  almost  shrunk  away  to  nothing." 
You  are  thin,  and  I  am  thin,  but  he  is  thinner  than 
both  of  us  put  together. "  ^ 

A  Long  Sight — Two  sparks  from  London,  while  en- 
joying themselves  among  the  heather  in  Argyle- 
shire  last  autumn,  came  upon  a  decent-looking  shep- 
herd residing  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  They  accosted  hiio 
by  rem.arking,  "  You  have  a  fine  ^iew  her^;  you  cali  see 
a  great  way  !"  "  Ou  aye,  ou  aye  !  a  ferry  great  way." 
"  Ah  !  you  will  see  America  there  !'  "  Farrer  than 
that,"  said  Donald.  "Ah!  how's  that  ?"  "  Ou,  just 
wait  till  the  mist  gangs  awa,  and  you'll  see  the 
mune." 

"  Mother,  send  me  for  the  doctor.  "  Why,  my  son?" 
"  'Cause  that  man  in  the  parlour  is  going  to  die  ;  he 
said  he  would  if  sister  Jane  would  not  marry  liiin,  and 
Jane  said  she  wouldn't,' ' 


Perameulators.— P.  Ledwidge,  manufaoturer,  32  Amiens- 
street,  and 32  Lower  Onnond-quay.  N.B.— «ejpa«s  promptly 
executed.  • 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCHi 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

NEW  STORY  BY  "  SIDNEY 
ERIN." 


FITZ- 


We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  we  shall  publish  the  opening  chap- 
ters of  an  interesting  Irish  Tale,  en- 
titled "  The  Last  Tenants  or  Castle- 
GEftAXD,"  in  the  Penny  Despatch  of  ■ 
Saturday,  July  25. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*%*  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days 
after  theyare  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
number,  some  are  iJnavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  reqiicsted  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  1,1113  is  particularly  requested. 

Hejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
endoeed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  wo  hold  our- 
selvies  responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
triftutoTB  should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
IS  complied  with  we  taEe  every  care  to  return  them 
rifely  if  found  unsuitable. 

A  SCHOOI,  Bot. — Fires  are  lighted  on  the  evening  of 
*he  22nd  June  to  celebrate  St.  John's  Eve.  We  be- 
liere  the  festival  is  connected  in  some  way  with  the 

Order  of  the  Knights  Templars,  now  extinct.  

For  a  lifa  of  St.  Cecilia  see  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

DoTTGlAS. — But  one  of  your  letters  came  to  hand.  

The  advantages  of  Turkish  baths  may  be  briefly  sum- 
med up  thus — they  make  the  skin  perfectly  clean 
.  and  active,  they  supply  the  place  of  exercise,  and  in 
most  cases  remove  colds,  catarrhs,  &c.  The  bath 
is  talen  in  company  with  others,  and  can  be  had  for 
la.  niter  six  p.m. 
SUEVE  DONAED.— The   best  cure  for  drowsiness  is 

eteep.  Sir  John  Holt  was  born  at  Thane,  Oxford- 

«hir»,  in  1642.    He  was  Recorder  of  London  for 
eighteen  months,  but  was  forced  to  retire  from  hi^ 
office  because  of  his  uncompromising  opposition  to 
'the  abolition  of  the  Test  Act.    He  bec.ime  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  the  accession  of 
"Wm.  IIL  was  created  Lord  Chief  Justice.  In 
'ii70CX,  when  Lord  Somers  was  removed  from  the 
Chancellorship,  the  office  was  offered  to  Holt,  but  he 
refused  it.    He  died  in  1709. 
/J.IVbbj'TOLIa:?. — You  can  get' the  fashionable  yellow 
Iwir  dye  on  application  to  a  chemist  or  druggist. 
A7jout  10*  worth  will  last  a  month,  and  your  hair 
ttself  will  last  about  a  year^    After  that  time  you 
fwill  be  quite  bald,  and  meantime  you  will  suffer 
headaches  from  blood-poisoning.    Do  you  hke  the 
*    picture  ? 

"^REEK— Bra-on  Bernhard  Christian  Tauchnitz,  cele- 
hrated  for  his  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
'    Hebrew  and  Greek  Bibles,  but  best  known  to  Eng- 
^    lish  travellers  and  writers  for  his  neat  Continental 
editionsof  British  authors,  is  of  an  old  family  of  book- 
BelTors  alnd  printers,  a  member  of  whieh,iKarl  Tauch- 
nitz, half  3  century  ago,  made  himself  famous  for 
his  chftap  editions  of  the  classics.  He  founded  an  in- 
dependent establishment  in  1837,  and  soon  after,  in 
i841,  he  began  his  series  of  English  authors.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  international  copyright,  yet 
thex  leading  feature  of  his  enterprise  was  the  principle 
tbM,  whether  it  was  legal,  or  not,   to  reprint  the 
works  of  an  author  without  hi»  sanction  and  his 
p9.rticipation  in  the  (profits  was,  at  all  events,  dis- 
creditable ;  consequently  he  resolved  to  obtam  such 
.  ^sanction,  and  to  pay  ths  authors  of  every  volume 
'  which  should  appear  in  his  gerios,  wherever  the 
author  or  hia  repreaaotative  was  swcessible.  By 


pursuiug  this  course  considerable  sums  have  reached 
the  pockets  of  British  writers.  This  collection  has 
now  reached  to  nearly  800  volumes,  and  is  con- 
tinually increasing.  In  order  to  mark  his  appreci- 
ation of  the  endeavours  of  Mr.  Tauchnitz  to  fami- 
liarise in  Germany  the  cJufs-cVauvre  of  a  literature 
of  which  ho  himself  was  so  great  an  admirer,  the 
Dxih".  of  Saxc-Coburg,  the  brother  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Baron. 

T.  B.  (Omagh). — This  correspondent  desires  to  know 
how  he  may  learn  ventriloquism  ?  Is  there  a  book 
on  the  subject  ? 

W.  B.  P. — We  ace  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  epitaph 
you  quote.  It  was  foretold  by  our  Saviour  that  not 
one  stone  of  Jerusalem  should  stand  upon  another 
and  the  prophesy  is  fulfilled. 

Celt. — Sir  Francis  Leopold  M''Clintock  is  a  son  of  the 
late  Henry  M'Clintock,  Esq.,  and  was  bom  at  Dun" 
dalk  in  1810.  He  entered  the  navy  in  18.31,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Post  Captain  in  1854.  Ho  was 
knighted  for  his  services  in  the  Arctic  regions 
where  he  discovered  the  remains  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin and  his  companions,  establishing  the  fact  that 
they  had  died  in  1845  ;  and  soon  after  his  return 
from  this  expedition  he  was  made  LL.D.  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  of  Cambridge,  and  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  was  presented  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  London  in  a  box  of  gold  and  British  oak. 
Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  commanded  the  screw 
frigate  Aurora,  which  escorted  their  Royal  High- 
nesses the  Piince  and  Princess  of  Walos  to  Copen- 
hagen, when  they  visited  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in 
the  autumn  of  1861. 

EsQUlKER. — Augeus  kept  stabling  for  3,000  oxen,  and 
did  not  clean  the  stable  for  30  years;  hence  the 
appellation  Augean  stables  as  significant  of  dirt, 
corruption,  impurity,  &c.    Hercules  cleaned  the 

stables.  "  Partant  pour  la  Syrie"  is  pronounctd 

as  though  written  "  Partong  poor  la  Syrye." 

M.  M. — How  could  we  possibly  give  you  a  clue  to  the 
discovery  of  persons  lojt  some  six  years,  and  lost  you 
don't  know  where  ?  Writing  and  spelHng  bad. 

Dot.— Write  for  particulars  to  tho  secretary.  General 
Post  Oifice,  Dublin.  Writing  pecuhar  and  ille- 
gible.   Spelling  correct. 

Pat. — Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  Brigadier-General  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Wa- 
terford,  August  3,  1823.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  Clongowes  Wood  College.  In  1840  he 
went  to  the  College  of  Stoneyhurst,  Lancashire,  and 
at  tho  cud  of  his  second  year  gained  the  silver  medal 
for  English  composition.  In  1844  ha  began  to  study 
for  the  Bar,  in  Dublift  ;  butihe  paid  more  attentibn 
to  polities  than  law.  Having  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  insurrectionary  movement  of  1848  along 
with  Smith'  O'Brien  and  Mitchell,  he  was  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for 
hfe.  In  1852  he  made  his  escape  from  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  to  which  he  had  been  transported,  and  went 
to  the  United  States.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out 
he  entered  the  Federal  mihtary  service,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  company  of  Zouaves 
attached  to-  the  G9th  regiment.  He  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861.  Shortly 
after  that  defeat,  he  organized  the  famous  Irish  Bri- 
gade, which  fought  in  nearly  all  the  earlier  battles 

»  in  Virginia,  and  suffered  a  frightful  amount  of  loss, 
especially  at  the  disastrous  attack  made  by  General 
Burnside  on  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg,  in  Dec., 
1862.  He  was  made  Brigadier-General  on  the  Srd 
Feb.,  1862,  but  resigned  his  post  in  May,  1863, 
owing  to  what  he  considered  ill-treatment  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government.  He  wai  drowned 
in  1S66. 


W.  J.  F. — Palpitation  of  the  heart  does  not  nccesr..Tri!y 
involve  danger.  Avoid  violent  excitement,  h.ard  ex- 
ercise, stimulants,  &c.  Lead  a  calm,  ple.isant  life, 
and  think  as  little  as  possible  about  your  troublea 
Cold  cannot  possibly  affect  you  in  this  w.ay.  . 

A  New  Gossip. — Wc  give  as  much  of  Miss  Braddon's 

story  as  our  space  can  .ifford.  To  whiten  the 

hands,  wash  thcrn  in  tcp'd  water,  with  pure  soap, 
and  keep  them  gloved.  But  really  if  your  skin  is 
not  naturally  white,  there  is  little  use  in  trying  to 

overcome  nature.  Lord  Lytton's  novels  in  t^e 

order  of  merit  may  be  named,  "  Tho  Caxtons," 
"  Nightjand  Morning,"  "  The  La.stDays  of  Pompeii,'' 
"  Pelham,"  "  Eugene  Aram,"  and  "  Kenclm  Chil- 
hnglcy."  It  is  difEcult  to  choose  amongst  so  many, 
and  no  doubt  many  readers  will  differ  from  us. 

 You  do  not  say  how  you  arc  troubled  with  the 

cold,  and   we  cannot,  therefore,  advise  you.  

Vfriting  plain,  but  not  styhsh.  You  ask  rather 

too  many  questions. 

Sailor.— Sir  Robert  John  le  Mesm-icr  M'Clure  wr.» 
born  at  Wexford,  Ireland,  January  28,  1807,  and 
is  the  son  .of  Captiin  M'Clure,  of  the  SSth  Re- 
giment, lie  was  educated  at  *  Winchester  and 
Sandhurst,  but  ran  away  from  the  latter  college  to 
France.  He  was  then  placed  in  the  naval  service, 
and  served  on  board  the  Victory,  the  Hastings 
(home  station),  tho  Niagara  (on  the  lakes  of 
Canada),  and  the  Pilot  (coast  of  North  America  and 
the  West  Indies).  In  1836  he  volunteered  to  join 
the  exploring  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seas  under 
Captain  Back,  and  having,  on  his  return,  been 
made  Lieutenant  of  the  Hastings,  which  convoyed 
Lord  Durham  to  Canada,  was  employed  as  superin- 
tendent of  Quebec  Dockyard  and  in  the  Conet- 
guard.  J  In  1848  he  joined  Sir  J.  "Ross's  expedition 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  returned  in 
1849,  when  he  was  made  commander.  In  1850  he 
was  appointed  to  command  tho  Investigator,  in  ano- 
ther exploring  expedition,  during  which  he  dis. 
covered  the  North- West  Pa.?.sage,  which  had  been 
sought  for  in  vain,  by  aU  nations,  for  three  hun- 
dred years.  On  his  return  he  was  knighted,  and 
received  the  rbw.ai-d  of  £5,000  which  had  been 
offered  for  the  discovery. 

JusTiN'A  Elgood. — See  reply  to  "  A  New  Gossip,"  in  re 
Lytton's  novels.  You  can  get  most  of  them  for  a 
shilling  each.  We  do  not  quite  understand  what 
you  mean  about  your  gentleman  and  the  Bar.  If  he 
is  a  barrister,  you  wiU  find  his  name  in  Thorn's  Di- 
rectory. "  Ireland  for  Tourists"  will  appear  in 

our  columns  as  soon  as  possible-.  "  A  Strange 

World"  will  appear  in  book  form  when  concluded, 

AifNlE. — ^We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  you  have  a  mous- 
tache. We  do  hot  think  it  is  removabla.  Above  all 
thiijgs  do  not  cKp  or  shave  it.  If  you  can  bear  the 
pain  of  having  the  hairs  removed  by  a  tweezers,  do. 
That  is  the  only  remedy.  This  sort  of  excrescence 
usually  troubles  ladies  with  dark  cscnpiexions. 

A  SCBSCP.rEER. — You  can  evade  the  duty  on  sOks  and 
cloths,  by  cutting  them  in  what  dressmakers  call 
"  widths."  We  believe  this  does  not  in  any  way  in- 
jure the  piece. 

Declined  yn-m.  Thaxks.— "  Asunder  ;"  "  Are  you 
ever  Serious  ?"  Letter  on  the  Tomb  of  the  Shun 
Squire. 
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A  STRANGE  WORLD. 


A   NEW  NOVEL, 

J  SPECIALLT  WRITTEN  BT 

MISS  BRADDON, 

AitihoT  Of  "Lady  AudWs  Secret,"  "  Strangers  and 
Pilgrims,"  "  Taken  at  the  Flood,"  <ic.,  <tc. 

[i.LL  SIGHTS  BESEBTZS.] 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

"T^ES  STREAITED  LITBS  FUTURE  ON  THE  FADING 

Past." 

More  than  a  year  had  gone  by  since  Humphrey  Clis- 

■  sold  had  said  farewell  to  Borcel  End,  and  he  had  not 

■  yet  fcuad  leisure  to  revisit  that  peaceful  homestead. 
He  had  corresponded  with  Martin  Trevanard  regu- 
larly during  the  interval,  and  had  heard  all  that  was 
to  be  told  of  Borcel  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  how  Mra. 
Penwyn,  was  daily  becoming  more  and  more  popular, 
how  her  schools  flourished,  her  cottagers  thrived,  her 
cottage  gardens  blossomed  as  the  ro.'se  ;  «nd  how  Mr. 
Penwyn  though  respected  for  his  liberality  and  jus- 
tice, and  looked  up  to  very  much  in  his  parliamentary 
capacity,  had  not  yet  found  the  knack  of  making  him- 
self popular.  From  time  to  time,  in  reply  to  Hum- 
phrey's ihquiries,  Martin  had  written  a  few  words 
about  Muriel.  She  was  always  the  same — there  was 
no  change.  She  was  neither  better  nor  worse,  and  the 
good  old  gr.indmothor  was  very  careful  of  her,  and 
kept  her  from  wandering  about  the  house  at  night- 
iNothinK  had  happened  to  disturb  the  even  current  of 
life  at  Eorcel  End. 

This  year  that  had  gone  had  brought  success,  and, 
ia  soma  measuse,  fame,  to  Humphrey  Clissold.  He 
had  published  the  long-contemplated  volume  of  ver?e, 
tht«  composition  whereof  had  been  his  labour  and  de- 
light since  he  left  the  University.  His  were  not  verses 
thrown  off"  in  the  leisure  half-hours  of  aman  whose 
.  fjccupations  were  more  serious — verses  to  be  apologised 
for  with  a  touch  of  proud  humility  in  a  preface.  They 
contained  the  full  expression  of  his  life.  They  were 
slTong  with  all  the  strength  of  his  maahood.  Passion, 
teivour,  force,  intensity  were  there ;  and  the  world, 
rnrely  slow  to  B;jpreciate  youthful  fire^  was  quick  to  re- 
Ci^gnise  their  renl  power.  Humphrey  Clissold  slowly 
uvroke  to  the  fact  that,  imder  his  nom  deplume,  he 
VTf.s  famous.  He  had  taken  care  not  to  affix  his  real 
Lime  to  that  ci^nfe^sion  of  faith — not  to  let  all  the 
woild  know  that  his  was  that  inner  life  which  a  poet 
riveais  half  unconsciously,  eyen  when  ia^  writes  about 
tha  shadows  his  fancy  has  created.  in  the  story- 
poeia  vrhich  made  the  chief  portion  of  his  volume 
Humphrey  had,  in  some  wise,  told  the  story  of 
bi»  own  passion  and  his  own  disappointment. 
Fain  acd  disillusion  ii&d  given  their  bitter 
fia-our  to  his  verse ;  but,  happily  for  the  poet's 
reput-ition,  it  was  just  that*  bitter-Sweet — that 
sub-acid,  which  the  lovers  of  santimental  poetry 
iiike.    Th&t    comraoQ    t>-pe  of'  womanhood,  fair 


and  lovable,  and  only  false  under  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances, was  here  represented  with  undeniable 
vigour.  The  modem  Helen,  the  woman  whose  passive 
beauty  and  sweetness  are  the  source  of  tears  and  death, 
and  whom  the  world  forgives  because  she  is  mild  and 
fair,  here  found  a  powerful  limner.  He  had  spared  not 
a  detail  of  that  cruel  portrait.  It  was  something  bet- 
ter than  a  miniature  of  that  one  girl 'who  had  jilted 
him.  It  was  the  universal  image  of  weakly,  selfish 
womanhood,  yielding,  unstable,  caressing,  dependent 
and  innately  false. 

Side  by  side  with  this  picture  from  life  he  had  set 
the  ideal  woman,  pure,  and  perfect,  and  true,  lovely  in 
face  and  form,  but  more  lovely  in  mind  and  soul.  Be- 
tween these  two  he  had  placed  his  hero,  wayward,  mis- 
taken, choosing  the  poison-flowef,  instead  of  the  sweet 
thomless  rose,  led  through  evil  ways  to  a  tragical  end, 
comforted  by  the  angel-woman  only  as  chill  death 
sealed  his  lips.  Bitterness  and  sorrow  were  the  domi- 
nant notes  of,  the  verse,  but  it  was  a  pleasing  bitter 
and  a  melodious  s.idness. 

There  was  a  run  on  Jludie's  for  "A  Life  Picture,  and 
other  poems,"  by  Clifford  Hawthorn.  The  book  was 
widely  reviewed,  but  while  some  critics  hailed  the  bard 
that  real  poetforwhomthe  age  had  been  waiting,  others 
dissected  the  pages  with  a  merciless  scalpel,  and  de- 
nounced the  writer  as  a  profligate  and  an  infidel.  The 
fugitive  pieces,  brief  lyrics  some  of  them,  with  the  deli- 
cate finish  of  a  cabinet  picture,  won  almost  universal 
flavour.  In  a  word,  Humphrey  Clissold'a  first  venture 
was  a  success. 

He  was  not  unduly  elated.    He  did  not  believe  in 

himself  as  the  poet  for  whom  the  expectant  age  had 

been  on  the  look  out.     He  had  mRaswred  himsel^ 

f 

against  giants,  and  was  pretty  clear  in  his  estimate  o 
his  own  powers.  This  pleasant  taste  of  the  strong 
wine  of  flucc<;ss  made  him  only  more  intent  upon  doing 
better.  It  stimulated  ambition,  rather  than  satisfied  it. 
Perhaps  the  adverse  criticism  did  him  most  good,  for 
it  created  just  that  spirit  of  opposition  which  is  the 
beat  incentive  to  eflforfc. 

V^ery  happy  was  the  bachelor-poet's  life  in  those 
days.  Ke  had  lived  just  long  enough  to  survive  the 
pain  of  his  first  disappointment.  It  was  a  bitter 
memory  still,  but  a  memory  which  but  raraly  recurred 
to  mar  his  ^eace.  He  had  friends  who  understood 
hiiii  — twiilLrJIroree  real  friends,  who,  with  his  pub- 
lisher, alone  knew  the  secret  of  his  authorship.  He  had 
an  occupation  he  loved,  just  enough  ambition  to  give 
stimuhis  to  life,  and  he  had  not  a  care. 

He  had  visited  the  Penwyns  in  Kton-square  several 
times  during  the  course  of  the  season,  but  he  had 
been  careful  not  to  go  to  thf.c  very  pleasant  hous® 
too  often.  Afternoon  tea  in  Mrs.  Pouwyn's  drawiag" 
room— the  smaller  drawing-room,  with  its  w.»filth  o'- 
flowers.  Was  a  most  delighful  manner  of  wajting  an 
hour  or  so.  But  Humphrey  felt  somehow  that  it  was 
an  indulgence  he  must  not  give  himself  too  oftsn. 
He  had  a  lurking  fear  of  Viola.  She  was  very  fair, 
and  sweet,  and  gentle,  like  the  friii  he  had  lovftd, 
and  though  he  had,  as  yet,  regarded  her  with  only 
the  most  fraternal  feeiing— aay,  a  sentiment  ap- 
proaching indifFerence— he  had  an-  idea  that  there 
laigLt  b.e  peril  in  too  much  friendliness. 

Droppicg  ia  one  afternooa  at  theusuiJ  hour,  he  was 


pleased  to  see  his  own  books  on  one  of  the  gipsy  tables. 

"  Have  you  read  this  Life  Picture,  which  the  critics 
have  been  abusing  so  vigorously  ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  I  saw  it  dreadfully  cut  up  in  the  Satur 
dky  Review,  so  I  thought  it  must  be  nice,  and  sen* 
to  the  publishers  for  a  copy,"  answered  Madge" 
'  I've  had  it  down  on  m_y  Mudie's  list  ever  so  long, 
without  efifeot.  It's  a  wonderful  book.  Viola  and 
I  were  up  till  three  o'clock  this  morning  reading  it 
together.  Keither  of  us  could  wait.  From  the 
moment  we  began  vrith  that  picture  of  a  London 
twiliglit,  and  the  two  girls  and  the  young  lawyer  sil- 
ting in  a  balcony,  vre  were  rivetted.  It  is  ail  so 
easy,  so  life-like,  so  full  of  vigour  and  freshnessand  co- 
lour." 

"  The  author  would  be  very  much  flattered  if  he 
could  hear  you,"  said  Humphrey. 

"  The  author — oh,  I'm  afraid  he  must  bo  rather  a 
.disagreeable  person.  He  seemsto  have  such  a  bad  opin- 
ion of  women." 

"  Oh,  Iifadga,  hia  heroine  is  a  noble  creature,"  cried 
Viola. 

'"  Yes,  but  the  woman  his  hero  loves  best  is  worth- 
less." 

"  Well,  I  should  lite  to      ow  the  author,"  isaid 

Viola. 

"  1  don't  think  Churchill  would  get  on  very  well 
with  him,"  ,said  Madge.  And  that,  to  her  mind,  putan 

end  to  the  question. 

The  only  people  she  sought  were  people  after 
Churchill's  heart.  This  poet  had  a  wildness  in  hia 
ideas  which  the  Squire  of  Penwyn  would  hardly  ap= 
prove. 

Among  Humphrey's  ]it;rary  aoquaintance  was  a 
clever  young  dramatic  author,  whose  work  was  just  bs- 
ginning  to  be  popular.  One  afternoon  tit  the  club — a 
rather  Bohemian  institution  for  men  of  letters,  in  one 
of  the  streets  of  the  Strand— this  gentleman — Mr.  Fht- 
tergilt— innted  Humphrey  to  assist  at  the  porformROce 
of  his  last  comedietta  at  a  small  and  popular  theotre 
near  at  hand. 

They  dined  together,  and  dropped  in  at  the  theatre 
just  as  the  curtain  was  f.alling  on  a  ha'f-hour  farce 
played  while  the  house  was  filling — Xo  Car.is  dn  ori" 
ginal  comedy  in  three  acta,  which  announcement  WcOS 
quite  enough  to  convince  Humphrey  thn.l  ttie  m"tir» 
was  adapted  from  Scribe,  .iiid  the  comic  u'lafr^)"©?  con- 
veyed from  a  P,alais  lioyal  farce. 

"There's  a  new  giil  iu  my  pic'CS,"  .said  Mr.  Flitter- 
gilt,  on  the  tiptoe  of  expe..  !--ition;  such  a  pretty  girl^ 
and  b}'  no  means  a  bad  actress.  ' 

'•  Vtliere  does  she  come  from?" 

'■Goodness  knows.  It'*  her  first  appearance  in 
London." 

"  Humph.  Comes  to  che  theatre  in  her  brougham^ 
I  suppose,  and  has  her  dre^s  s  m-wle  by  Madatno 
Cevy." 

"  jS'ot  th?  least  in  thi' world.  She  wore  a  .""hnbby 
grey  thing,  v?hjch  I  believ"  you  call  alpaci.,  at  xsi'-nxt- 
s.ilthis  morning,  and  she  nin  into  the  thtatre  d.n oping 
like  a  naiad  ih  a  waterproof — if  you  can  imag.Tift  a 
n.iiad  in  a  waterproof — having  failed  to  get  a  ?scr.  ^ 
twopenny  cmnibns." 

'"That  is  the  prologue,"  said  Eutdphrey,  ?nth  a 
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slight  shoulder- shrug.  Perhaps  Madge  was  right,  and 
that  he  really  had  a  bad  opinion  of  womeD. 

He  turned  to  the  prcgrp.mme  listlessly,  presently, 
and  read  the  old  names  he  knew  so  weU,  for  this  house 
was  a  favourite  lounge  of  his. 

"  Is  the  piece  really  original.  Jack  ?"  he  inquired  of 
his  friend. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Flittergilt,  puUisg  on  a  new  glove 
and  naafcing  a  wry  face,  perhaps  at  the  tightness  of  the 
glove,  perhaps  at  the  avrkv/ardneas  of  the  question,  "  I 
admit  there  was  a  germ  in  that  last  piece  at  the  Vaude- 
ville, which  I  have  ripened  and  expanded,  you  know_ 
There  always  is  a  germ,  you  see,  Humphrey.  It's  only 
from  the  brains  of  a  Jove  that  you  get  a  full-grown 
Minerva,  at  a  rush." 

"  I  understand.  The  piece  is  a  clever  adaptation. 
Why,  what's  this  ?" 

It  was  a  name  in  the  programme  which  evoked  that 
sudden  question. 

"  Celia  Flower,  Miss  Justina  Elgood." 
"  Flittergilt,"  said  Humphrey,  solemnly,  "  I  know 
that  young  woman,'  and  I  regret  to  inform  you  that 
though  Si  leally  superior  gtrl  in  private  life,  ehe  is  a 
very  poor  actress.  If  the  fortunes  of  your  piece  are 
entrasted  to  her,  I  am  sorry  for  you." 

"  If  she  acts  as  well  to-night  as  she  did  this  morning 
at  rehearsal,  I  shall  be  satisfied,"  replied  Mr.  Flitter- 
gilt.    "  But  how  did  you  come  to  know  her  ?" 

Humphrey  told  the  story ,of  those  two  days  at  Ebors- 
ham.  "Poor  child,  when  last  I  saw  her  she  was  bowed 
down  with  grisf  for  my  murdered  friend.  I  dara  say 
she  has  forgotten  all  about  him  by  this  time." 

"  She  doesn't  look  like  a  girl  who  would  easily  for- 
get," said  the  dramatist." 

The  curtain  rose  on  one  of  tjiose  daintily  furnished 
interiors  which  the  modern  stage  realizes  to  such  per- 
fection. Flowers,  birds,  statues,  pictures,  a  glimpse  of 
a  sunlit  garden  on  one  side  and  an  open  piano  on  the 
other.  A  girl  was  seated  on  the  central  ottoman  look- 
ing over  a  photograph  album.  A  young  man  was  in  a 
balf  recumb&nt  position  at  her  feet,  watching  her  with 
upward-looking  earnest  eyes.  The  girl  was  Justina 
Elgood — the  old  Justina  —and  yet  a  new  Justina — bo 
wondrously  had  the  overgrown  girl  of  seventeen  im- 
proved in  womanly  beauty  and  grace.  The  dark  blue 
eyes,  with  their  depth  of  thought  and  tenderness  of 
expression,  were  alone  unchanged.  Humphrey  could 
have  recognised  the  girl  anywhere  by  those  eyes. 

The  management  had  provided  the  costumes  for  the 
piece,  and  Justina,  in  her  v/hite  silk  dress,  with  its  vo- 
luminous frills  and  flouncings,  looked  as  elegant  a 
young  woman  as  one  could  desire  to  ees  ofiFered  up, 
Iphigenia-like,  on  the  altar  of  loyalty  at  St.  Jams  's 
Palace,  to  bs  almost  torn  to  pieces  on  a  drawing-room 
day.  Celia  Flower  is  the  heroine  of  the  comedv,  and 
this  is  her  wedding  morning,  and  this  young  man  at 
her  feet  is  a  cousin  and  rejected  lover.  She  is  looking 
over  the  portraits  of  her  friends,  in  order  to  determine 
which  she  shall  preserve  and  which  drop  after  mar- 
riage. _^ 

Mr.  Flittergilt's  comedy  goes  on  to  show  that  Celia's 
intitnded  union  is  altogether  a  mistake,  that  she  really 
iovea  the  rejected  cousin,  that  he  honestly  loves  her, 
that  nothing  but  misery  can  result  from  the  marriage 
ct  interest  which  has  been  planned  by  Celia's  re- 
latives. 

Ceha  is  at  first  indifferent  and  frivolous,  thinking 
mcve  of  her  bridal  toilet  than  of  the  bond  which  it 
symbolists.  Little  bv  little  sha  awakens  to  deeper 
^hought  and  deeper  feeling,  and  here,  slender  as  Mr. 
Futtergiifs  work  is,  there  is  scope  for  the  highest  art. 

Curiously  different  is  the  actrcis  of  to-duvl'rom  the 
girl  whose  inaptitude-  the  stroiliog  company  iit  Ebors- 
ham  had  despised.  Theie  is  a  brightness' and  spon- 
tametj  about  her  comedy,  a  simple,  tirtless  tenderness 
m  her  touches  oi  Sir>timent  whivh  show  the  untaught 
actress— the  actress  whose  art  has  grown  out  of  her 
own  depth  of  feeling,  v.-hose  acting  is  the  outcome  of 
a  rich  and  thoughtful  mind,  rather  than  the  hard  and 
clry_Tesul-.;_  of  tuition  and  study,  or  the  mtchanical  art 
ot_  imitation.  Impulse  and  fancy  give  their  bright 
hiM  flashes  of  lieht  and  colour  to  the  interDretation, 


and  the  dramatist's  creation  lives  and  moves  before 
the  audience— cot  a  mere  mouthpiece  for  smart  say- 
ings or  graceful  bits  of  sentiment — but  a  being  with  a 
soul,  an  original  absokite  creation  of  an  original  miiid. 

The  audience  are  enchanted,  ilr.  Fiittergilt  is  in 
fits  oi  admiration  of  himself  and  the  actress.  "By 
Jove,  that  girl  is  ae  good  as  Xesbitt,  and  my  dialogue 
is  equal  to  Sheridan's  !  "  he  ejaculates,  when  the  first 
act  was  over,  and  the  rashly  enthusiastic,  without 
waiting  for  the  end,  began  to  clamour  for  the  author. 
And  Humphrey- — well,  Humphrey  sits  in  a  brown 
study,  far  back  in  the  shadow  of  the  cavernous  private 
box,  astride  upon  his  chair,  his  arms  folded  upon  the 
back  of  it,  hi.;  chin  upon  his  folded  arms,  the  image  of 
intense  contemplation. 

"By heaven,  the  girl  is  a  genius,"  he  says  to  him- 
self. "  I  thought  there  was  something  noble  about 
her,  but  I  did  not  think  two  short  years  would  work 
such  a  change  as  this.  ' 

At  the  end  of  the  piece  Justina  was  received  with 
what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  an  ovation.  There  were  no 
bouquets  throvi'n  to  her,  for  these  floral  offerings  are 
generally  pre-arranged  by  the  friends  and  admirers  of 
an  actress,  and  Justina  had  neither  friendsnor  admirers 
in  iA\  the  great  city  to  plan  her  triumph.  She  had 
conquered  by  the  simple  force  of  an  art  which  was  SDon- 
taneous  and  unstudied  as  the  singing  of  a  nightingale. 
Time  and  practice  had  made  her  mistress  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  he!'  art,  had  familiarised  her  with  the  glare  of 
the  lights  and  the  strange  faces  of  the  crowd,  had  made 
her  as  much  at  her  easo  on  the  stage  as  in  her  own 
room.  T'ne  rest  had  come  unawares,  it  had  come  with 
the  ripening  of  her  mind,  come  with  the  thoughtful- 
ness  and  depth  of  feeling  that  had  been  the  growth  of 
that  early  disoppointmeut,  that  first  brief  dream  of 
love,  with  its  .sad  sudden  ending. 

When  the  piece  was  over,  and  Justina  and  Mr.  Fiit- 
tergilt had  enjoyed  xheir  triumjih,  and  all  the  actors 
had  been  called  for  and  applauded  by  a  delighted  audi- 
ence, Humphrey  suddenly  left  the  box.  He  had  done 
nothing  to  help  the  applause,  but  had  stood  in  his  dark 
corner  like  a  rock,  while  the  little  theatre  shook  with 
the  plaudits  of  pit  and  gallery. 

"  Come,  I  say,  that's  rather  cool,"  the  dramatist 
muttered  to  himsslf.  "  He  might  have  said  something 
civil,  anyhow.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  him  if  he'd  like 
to  go  behind  the  scenes,  too." 

Tho  accomplished  Flirtergilt  had  contented  himself 
with  bowing  from  his  box,  and  he  was  now  in  haste  to 
betake  himself  to  the  greenroom,  there  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  the  company,  and  to  render  tho_ 
usual  meed  of  praise  and  thanks  for  the  interpretation 
of  his  play. 

Tho  greenroom  of  the  Eoyal  Albert  Theatre  was  a 
very  superior  apartment  to  the  greenroom  at  Ebors- 
ham.  It  wasi  small,  but  bright  and  comfortable-look- 
ing, with  carpeted  floor,  looking-glasses  over  chimney- 
piece  and  console  table,  photographs  and  engraved  por- 
traits of  popular  actors  and  actresses  upon  the  gaily- 
papered  walls,  a  cushioned  divan  all  round  the  room, 
and  nothing  but  the  table  and  its  appurtenances 
wanted  to  make  the  apartment  resemble  a  billiardroom 
in  a  pleasant,  unpretentious  country  house. 

Here,  standing  by  the  console  table,  and  evidently 
quite  at  his  ease,  Mr.  Fiittergilt  found  his  friend  talk- 
ing to  the  new  actress.  Mr.  Clissold  penetrated  to  the 
sacred  chamber  somehow,  without  the  dramatist's  safe 
conduct. 

"  How  did  you  get  here  7'  asked  Fiittergilt,  an- 
noyed. 

''  Oh,  I  hardly  know.  The  old  man  at  the  stage-door 
didu'';  want  to  admit  me.  I'm  afraid  I  said  I  was  Miss 
Elgood's  brother,  or  something  of  that  kind,  I  was  eo 
desperately  anxious  to  see  hor." 

He  had  been  congratulating  Justina  on  her  developed 
talents.  The  girl  s  success  had  surprised  herself  more 
than  anyone  else.  She  had  been  applauded  and  praised 
by  provincial  critics  of  late,  but  she  had  not  thought 
that  a  London  audience  was  so  easily  conquered.  The 
dark  violet  eyes  shone  with  a  new  light,  for  success 
was  very  sweet. 

In  the  background  stood  a  figure  that  Humphrey 
had  not  observed  till  just  now,  when  he  made  way  for 
Mr.  Fiittergilt. 

This  was  Matthew  Elgood,  clad  in  the  same  greasy- 
looking  frock  coat,  or  just  such  a  coi»t  as  that  which  he 
had  worn  two  years  ago  at  Eborsham,  but  smartened 
by  an  ccpanse-.of  spotless  shirt  front,  which  a  side  view 
revealed  to  be  only  fiont,  and  HQt  an  integral  part  of 
his  shirt,  and  a  purple  s.xtin  cravat. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mt.  Elgood  if  Are  you  engaged 
here  too  ?'  asked  Hum.phrsy. 

"No,  sir.  There  was  no  opening  for  a  man  of  my 
standing.    The  pieces  which  axe  pojiulajr  now-days  are 


*oo  flimsy  to  afibrd  an  opening  for  an  actor  of  weight, 
or  else  they  are  one  part-pieces  written  for  syme  man- 
nerist of  the  hour.  The  genuine  old  legitimata  school 
of  acting — the  school  which  was  fostered  in  the  good 
provincial  theatres — is  nowhere  now-a-daya.  I  bow  xo 
the  inevitable  stroke  of  Time.  I  was  bom  some  twenty 
years  too  late.  I  ought  to  hzve  been  the  compeer  of 
Macready." 

"  Your  daughter  has  been  fortunate  in  making  a 
hit." 

"At,  sir.  The  modem  stage  is  a  fine  field  for  a 
young  woman  with  beauty  and  figure,  and  when  that 
young  woman's  talents  have  been  trained  and  fostersd 
by  a  man  who  knov/s  his  art,  she  enters  the  arsaa  with 
the  assurance  of  success.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
malignant  called  my  daughter  a  stick.  There  was  a 
time  when  my  daughter  hated  the  proiession.  But 
my  fostering  care  has  wrought  the  change  which  sur- 
prises you  to-night.  A  dormant  genius  has  beea 
awakened — I  yitII  not  venture  to  say  by  a  kindred 
genius,  lest  the  remark  should  savour  of  egotism." 

"  You  are  without  occupation,  then,  in  London,  Mr, 
Elgood  ?■' 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Clissold,  but  I  have  my  vocation.  I  am 
here  as  guardian  and  protector  of  my  innocent  child." 

"  I  told  Miss  Elgood  two  years  ago  that,  if  ever  ehe 
came  to  London  and  needed  a  friend,  my  best  services 
should  be  at  her  disposal.  But  her  success  of  to-night 
has  made  her  independent  of  friendship." 

"  I  don't  know  a'oou*  that,  Mr.  Ciisjold.  You  are  a 
literary  man,  I  imderstand,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Flitter- 
gilt's,  and  you  have  doubtless  some  influence  with  dra- 
matic critics.  One  can  never  have  too  much  help  oi 
that  kind.  There  is  a  malevolent  spirit  in  the  press 
which  requires  to  be  soothed  .".ud  overcome  by  friendly 
influences.  Beautiful,  gifted  as  my  daughter  is,  I  feel 
by  no  means  sure  of  the  newspapers.  Our  unpretend- 
ing domicile  is  atN'umber  i"  Hudspeth-street,  Biooais- 
bury,  a  lowly  but  a  central  locali'iy.  If  you  will  fa- 
vour us  with  a  call  I  shaU  be  delighted.  Our  Sunday 
evenings  are  our  own." 

"  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  availing  myself  of  youriind 
permission,"  said  Humphrey;  and  then  he  added,  in  a 
lower  tone,  for  Mr.  Elgood's'  ear  only,  "  I  hope  your 
daughter  has  got  over  the  grief  which  that  dreadful 
event  at  Eborsham  occasioned  her." 

"  She  has  recovered  from  the  blow,  sir,  but  she  has 
not  forgotten  it.  A  cu.riously  sensitive  child,  Mr. 
Clissold.  Who  could  have  supposed  that  so  brief  an 
acquaintance  with  your  murdered  friend  could  have 
produced  so  deep  an  impression  upon  that  young 
mind  ?  She  was  never  the  sapie  girl  aiterwarde.  Frotn 
that  time  she  seemed  to  me  to  dwell  apart,  from  us 
all,  in  a  world  of  her  own.-  She  became  after  a  while 
more  attentive  to  her  professional  duties  —  mora 
anxious  to  excel — more  interested  in  the  characters 
she  represented,  and  she  began  to  surprise  us  all  by 
touches  of  pathos  which  we  had  not  expected  from  her. 
She  engaged  wit'n  Mr.  Tilberry,  of  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Westboroiigh,  for  the  juvenile  lead  about  six  months 
aiter  your  young  friend's  death,  and  has  maintained  a 
leading  position  in  the  provinces  ever  since.  '  Sweet 
are  the  uses  of  adversity.'  Her  genius  seems  to  have 
been  called  into  being  by  sorrow.  Good  night,  Mr. 
Clissold.  I  dare  say  Jusuna  will  be  ready  to  go  home 
by  this  time.  If  you  can  square  any  of  the  critics  for 
us  you  will  discover  that  Matthew  Elgood  knows  the 
meaning  of  the  word  gratitude." 

Humphrey  promised  to  do  his  best,  and  th.it  even- 
ing, at  his  club  near  the  strand,  used  all  the  influence 
he  had  in  Justina's  favour.  He  found  iiis  task  easy. 
The  critics  who  had  seen  Mr.  Fhttergilt's  new  comedy 
were  delighted  with  the  new  actress.  These  who  had 
been  elsewhere,  assisting  at  the  .production  of  some- 
body else's  new  piece,  heard  their  brothers  of  the  pen 
enthusiastic  in  their  encomiums,  and  promised  to  look 
in  at  the  Royal  Albert  Theatre  on  ^londiiy. 

To-night  was  Saturday.  Humphrey  promised  him- 
sslf that  he  would  call  in  at  Hud-^p^th-otrset  to-morrow 
evening.  He  had  another  engagement,  but  it  was  one 
that  could  be  broken  without  much  offence.  And  he 
was  curious  to  see  the  successful  actress  at  home.  Was 
she  much  changed  from  the  girl  he  had  surprised  on 
her  knees  by  the  clumsy  old  arm  chair,  steading 
passsionate  tears  for  James  Penwyn's  death  '  He  had 
thought  her  half  a  child  in  those  days,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  fame  whereof  he  had  spoken  consolingly  very 
far  away.  And  behold  she  was  famous  already — in  a 
small  way,  perhaps — but  still  famous.  On  Monday 
the  newspapers  would  be  fuU  of  her  praises.  She 
would  be  more  immediately  known  to  the  world  than' 
he,  the  poet,  had  m.adehiTr^eif  yet.  Aridshe  had  already 
tasted  the  sweetness  of  appkuse  coming  straight  from 
the  kearts  and  hands  oi  her  audience,  not  filters!^ 
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through  the  pens  of  critics^  and  losing  considerable 
sweetness  in  the  process. 

The  ilUmitafcle  regions  of  Bloomsbury  have  room 
enough  for  alruost  every  diversity  of  domicile,  from 
the  stately  mansions  of  Russell-square  to  the  lowly 
abode  of  the  mechanic  and  the  charwoman.  Huds- 
peth-street  is  an-  old-fashioned,  narrow  street  of  re- 
epectable  and  substantial-looking  houses,  which  must 
once  have  been  occupied  by  the  professional  claases,  or 
have  served  as  the  private  dwellings  of  wealthy  traders, 
but  which  now  are  for  the  most  part  let  off  in  floors 
to  the  shabby-genteel  and  struggling  section  of  huma- 
nity, or  to  more  prosperous  mechaniua  who  ply  their 
trades  in  the  sombre  old  panelled  rooms,  with  their 
tall  mantel-boards  and  .deep-iet  windows. 

The  street  lies  between  the  oldest  square  of  this 
■wide  district  and  a  busy  thoroughfare  where  the  cos- 
termongers  have  it  all  their  own  way  after  dark  ,  but 
Hudspeth-street  wears  at  all  times  a  tranquil  gloom, 
as  if  it  had  been  forgotten  somehow  by  the  majority, 
and  left  behind  in  the  general  march  of  progress. 
Other  streets  have  burst  out  into  stucco,  and  masked 
their  aged  walls  with  fronts  of  plaster,  as  ancient 
dowagers  hide  their  wrinkles  under  Bloom  de  Ninon 
or  Blanc  de  Rosati.  But  here  the  dingy  old  brick  fa- 
gades  remain  undisturbed,  the  old  carved  garlands  still 
decorate  the  doorways,  the  old  extinguishers  still  stand 
ready  to  quenah  torches  that  have  gone  to  light  the 
dark  ways  of  Had^s. 

To  Humphrey  Clissold  on  this  summer  evening — 
Sunday  evening,  with  the  sound  of  many  church  beUsin 
the  air — Hudspeth-street  seemed  a  social  study,  a  place 
worth  half  an  hour's  thought,  from  a  philosophical 
lounger,  a  place  which  must  have  its  memories. 

Number  twenty-seven  is  cleaner  and  brighter  of 
aspect  than  its  immediate  neighbours.  A  brassplate 
upon  the  door  announces  that  Louis  Charlevin,  artist 
in  buhl  and  marqueterie,  occupies  the  ground  floor. 
Another  plate  upon  the  doorpost  bears  the  name  of 
Miss  Girdleston,  te.^cher  of  music,  and  a  third  is  in- 
Bcribed  with  the  legend,  Mrs.  Mapes,  Furnished  Long- 
ings, and  has  furtliermore  a  little  hand  pointing  to  a 
bell,  which  Humphrey  rings. 

'  The  door  is  opened  by  a  young  person,  who  is  evi 
deatly  Mi-s.  3Iape.=>'3  daughter.  Her  hair  is  too  el  ibo- 
rate,  her  dress  too  smart,  her  manner  too  easy  for  a 
servant  under  Mrs.  3Iapes'8  dominion.  She  believes 
that  Mr.  Elgood  is  at  home,  and  begs  the  visitor  to  step 
up  to  the  first  floor  front,  not  troubling  herself  to  pre- 
cede and  announce  him. 

Humphrey  obeys,  and  speeds  with  light  footstep  up 
the  dingy  old  staircase.  The  house  is  clean  and  neat 
enough,  but  has  not  been  painted  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  he  opines.  He  taps  lightly  at  the  door,  and 
Eome  one  bids  him  eater.  Mr.  Elgood  is  lying  on  a 
£ofa.  smoking  luxuriously,  witlj  a  glass  of  cold  punch 
'  CD  the  little  table  at  his  elbow.  The  Sunday  papers 
lie  around  him.  He  has  been  reading  the  record.?  of 
Justini;'s  succ?ss,  and  is  revelling  in  the  first-fruits  of 
prosperity. 

JuitinJi  is  sitting  by  an  open  window,  dressed  ia  some 
pale  lavender-hued  goi\-n,  which  sets  off  the  tall  and 
graceful  figure.  Her  head  leans  a  little  back  against 
the  chintz  cushion  of  the  high-backed  chair,  an  open 
book  lies'onher  lap.  It  fjlls  as  she  rises  to  receive  the 
vieit<jr,  and  fiumphrej'  stoops  to  pick  it  up. 

His  own  posm. 

It  gives  him  more  pleasure,  somehow,  to  find  it  in  her 
hinds  than  he  derived  from  the  praises  of  those  two 
fishionable  and  accomplished  women,  Mrs.  Penwyn 
and  her  si'.ter.  It  touches  him  more  deeply  still  to  see 
that  Justina's  cheeks  are  wet  with  tears. 

She  has  been  crying  over  some  foolish  poetry,  in- 
stead of  thanking  Providence  for  such  criticism  as 
this,"  said  Mr.  Elgood,  slapping  his  hand  upon  the 
Sunday  Timet. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Th?  revenue  'of  the  Province  of  Victoria  for  the  past 
yesr  amounts  to  £1,000,000. 

ESfAUFAST.— Epi'SSCOCOA.— GRATEFI'LAMJCOMJORIING 

—  ay  a  thowuga  knowledge  of  the  navural  lav.'s  which 
go-eij;  the  operatious  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
cirefal  application  of  the  fine  properties,- of  weli-selectod 
;ir,  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 


BEER  AND  DRUNKENNESS. 
Though  Liverpool  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  list  of 
towns  when  they  are*  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit 
from  a  teetotal  standpoint,  Llanchester  has  a  greater 
number  of  brewers.  A  Pajliamentary  return  shows 
that  while  in  Liverpool  there  are  only  77  common 
brewers,  thero  are  102  in  Manchester,  but  perhaps 
the  Liverpool  monopolists  turn  out  a  greater  number 
of  barrels  per  week.  In  Manchester  there  are  1,445 
licensed  victuallers  and  8,403  beersellers,  while  in 
Liverpool  there  are  2,067  publicans  and  498  beer- 
sellers.  Thus,  while  in  Manchester  there  are 
4,849  retailers  of  intoxicating  drink,  there  are  only 
2,565  in  Liverpool,  though  the  population  here  is 
greater  than  that  of  Manchester  and  Salford  combined. 
The  tendency  of  the  administration  of  the  licence  laws 
in  Liverpool  has  been  to  repress  the  ill-conducted 
beerhouses  and  convert  the  others  into  public-houses, 
the  belief  being  that  the  holder  of  a  spirit  licence  has 
a  greater  incentive  to  good  behaviour  than  the  mere 
retailer  of  beer.  But  which  system  is  best — the  Man- 
chester or  the  Liverpool  one  (  While  the  drinking 
places  in  the  neighbouring  city  number  4,840,  the  cases 
of  drunkenness  in  the  most  recent  record  were  as  1  in 
44,  while  in  Liverpool,  with  the  smaller  number  of 
licensed  houses,  the  drunken  cases  were  as  1  in  27  of 
the  whole  population.  But  the  Cottonopolitan  public 
have  little  cause  to  be  proud  of  their  position,  for  they 
stand  pretty  near  the  foot  of  the  merit  list  to  which 
we  have  referred.  Hull  has  had  a  bad  name,  but  the 
drunken  cases  are  only  1  in  81  ci  the  population.  In 
the  nearest  AA'elsh  county  of  Flient  the  inebriates  are 
stated  at  1  in  110  ;  in  London,  1  in  I'lO  ;  in  Dover,  1 
in  126  ;  in  Sandwich,  1  in  235  ;  in  Folkestone,  1  in 
317  ;  in  Cambridge,  1  in  500  :  and  in  Oxford,  1  in 
657.  A'Manchestter  contemporary  seems  to  look  upon 
the  brewers  as  the  beat  temperance  men  in  the  city, 
and  is  proud  «f  Manchester  pre-eminence  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  beer. 


IhreadaeetUe-street,  an-J  170,  Pictiidilly";  ^^•ork£,  Euston- 

Mi.NXFACiLSE  OF  Cocoa  We  iviil  aovp  give  an  account 
of  the  process-  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Eppsaud  Co.,  inanu- 
iactiu-era  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston- 
r.iad.Londoa."— See  Article  in  CasscU's  Houtehold  Guide. 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  A  PYTHON. 
An  interesting  account  of  the  capture  of  a  large 
python  sent  last  year  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  at 
Dublin,  from  Calcutta  by  Dr.  Dobson  a]<pears  in  tha 
appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment just  issued.  It  seems  that  in  January,  1573, 
the  python  was  seen  cn  a  mango  tree  overhanging  a 
tank  in  a  garden  belonging  to  a  native  gentleman  in 
the  suburb.s  of  Calcutta.  On  an  attempt  being  made 
to  dislodge  him  he  suddenly  uncoiled  himself  from  the 
branch  on  which  he  was  resting  and  flung  himself 
into  the  tank,  disappearing  beneath  the  water,  and  re- 
maining in  strict  seclusion  for  some  time,  for  he  was 
not  seen  again  for  a  month,  when  he  was  again  ob- 
served on  another  mango  tree  on  the  edge  of  the  same 
tank.  His  appearance  haA-ing  been  reported  to  Dr. 
Dobsnn,  by  Mr.  Oscar  Fraser,  of  the  Indian  Museum, 
that  gentleman  proceeded  to  the  garden  with  a  pho- 
tographic apparatus,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
portrait  of  the  animal  coiled  up  in  the  tree.  ✓The 
gardener  was  then  bribed  to  "  protect"  the  python 
until  the  next  morning,  when  his  capture  was  to  be 
attempted.  On  the  following  day,  accordingly,  a 
snake  charmer  and  several  coolies  with  some 
nets  proceeded  to  the  garden  to  seize  the 
python.  They  were  only  just  in  time,  for  in  the  mean- 
time the  gardener  had  received  a  second  bribe  from 
som.?.  other  persons  who  were  also  anxious  to  possess 
the  snake.  These  persons  had  gone  to  the  city  for 
another  snake  charmer  and  more  coolies,  and  -n  ete  mo- 
mentarily expected  on  the  spot.  The  g.irdener,  how- 
ever, with  singular  prudence  secured  a  third  bribe  \j 
giving  notice  of  their  intentions,  and  thus  Dr.  Dobscn^o 
party  was  first  in  the  field.  The  operations  commenced 
by  the  snake-charmer  ascending  the  tree  and  being 
bitten  severely  in  the  hand  by  the  python,  who  failed 
to  appreciate  his  charms.  The  python  then,  as  on  the 
former  occasion,  made  a  hurried  retreat  towards  the 
tank,  but  was  netted  by  the  coolies,  v.-ho  carried  him 
off  in  triumph,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  other  part^*-, 
who,' with  their  snake  charmer  and  their  coolies,  were 
■'just  in  time  to  be  too  late."  Some  diliiculty  was  ex- 
perienced in  procuring  a  passage  for  the  python  to  this 
country,  but  this  happily  was  overcome,  and  he  arrived 
safelj  at  the  Dublin  Zoological  Gardens,  >^-her8  he  was 
received  with  the  welcome  due  to  a  peculiarly  loath- 
some and  dangerous  reptile. 


The  loss  ca.used  by  the  rsfent  tie  in  Chicago  is  now- 
stated  at  4,025,000  dollars,  of  which  2J  millions  are 
covered  by  insurance. 


THE  BOATMAN— A  POET'S  VOYAGE  OF  LIFE. 
A  painted  boat  v/ltb  even  prow — 
A  young  man  seated  at  the  bow. 
Past  many  a  town,  past  many  a  land, 
Who  sailoth  singing,  harp  m  hand  ; 
Dipping  anon  with  ea.sy  oar. 
While  voices  answer  from  the  shore. 

And  he  is  young,  and  hath  no  fear. 
Though  he  must  sail  for  many  a  year  ; 
While  the  woodlands  shift  from  green  to  brcvm. 
And  here  and  there  upsprings  a  town. 
And  here  and  there  a  town  grows  grey. 
As  ha  sails  smging  on  Ms  way. 

Old  men  are  gathered  on  the  walk. 
And  gossips  listen  to  their  talk  ; 
They  shake  their  heads  ;  "  An  idle  whim 
Is  this  long  jaunt  to  one  like  him — 
Who  hath  no  bread  except  his  song 
Muib  ill  perform  its  journey  long." 

Good  men  of  sense,  well  fed  and  sleel^ 

Take  up  the  cue,  and  thus  bespeak; 
"A  harp,  an  oar,  a  pamted  boat 
Are  idle  things,  not  worth  a  groat. 
Easy  enough  the  end  to  tell — 
He  loveth  song  and  harp  too  weU." 

And  ancient  women  at  their  tea 
Kepeat  the  gossip  mournfully : 
'"Old  men,  with  shaven  beards  and  shom, 
■W  ill  sleep  beyond  the  break  of  mom. 
And  youths  will  wax  grey-beaided  men. 
Ere  he  sails  smging  back  again." 

But  he  is  bold,  and  hath  no  fear, 
1  hough  he  must  sail  for  many  a  year ; 
While  farmer.s  gather  in  their  sheaves, 
%Vhat  time  ■•.vith  scarlet  diip  the  leaves. 
Till  blind  with  rheum  and  wheezed  with  phlegm. 
In  hoary  sheaves  Death  gathers  them. 

The  dew-drops  glint  among  the  grass. 
As.  painted  boat  and  boatman  pasa  ; 
And  sail  with  him,  though  iloat  cr  roi», 
X  painted  boat  and  man  below — 
A  pamted  boat  with  beardless  elf. 
That  seems  the  likeness  ct  himself. 

With  easy  prow  his  course  he  shapes 
Past  headlands  and  past  grassy  capes ; 
Past  trees  that  nod,  like  Diuids  hoar. 
With  long  moss-beards  on  either  shore  ; 
Through  sunshine,  and  through  mist  and  rain, 
Wmdmg  his  way  unto  the  maim 

£o  faint  they  hardly  seemed  to  stir 
Move  boat  and  musmg  mariner ; 
And  be  beguiles  with  harp  and  song. 
From  league  to  league,  his  journey  long. 
Still  mimicked  by  the  nether  elf 
That  seems  the  likeness  of  himself. 

From  the  break  of  dawn  to  breai  of  dawD, 
Singing,  the  bcatman  saileth  on. 
Winding  his  v.-ay  through  many  a  fen. 
That  sendeth  agues  imto  men. 
Till  he  grows  old,  this  boatmaa  bold. 
And  his  hand  shakes,  as  if  with  cold. 

And  sails  with  him,  though  flcat  or  row, 
A  grey  old  boatman  down  below — 
A  painted  b-;at  with  bearded  elf 
That  s^ems  the  likeness  ci  himself ; 
For  the  nether  bcatman, hath  grown  old. 
And  his  hjind  shaketh  too  -Bith  cold. 

A  painted  boat,  with  rusted  prow. 
An  old  man  bending  at  the  prow, 
^^'ith  form  so  wasted,  v.eak,  and  tain, 
The  nether  elf  seems  next  of  kin  ; 
And  which  the  man  and  which  the  elf 
V.  ere  e'en  a  riddle  to  himself. 

Some  paint  froni  off  the  boat  is  worn. 
His  face  is  vrlckied  and  forlora  ; 
Mildev.  ed  with  miit  or  cracked  with  heat, 
Kayp-strings  lie  scattered  at  his  feet ; 
He  seems  as  Uke  a  thing  of  show, 
As  the  old  boatman  down  below. 

The  ancient  women  at  their  tea. 
Have  spoken  well  and  truthfully ; 
Old  men  with  sha-  en  beards  and  shota 
Have  slept  be;-ond  the  break  of  mom, 
And  youths  have  waxed  gray-bearded  men, 
But  he  sails  not  singing  back  agaio, 

The  ancient  men  upon  the  walls:. 
With  garnered  wisdom  in  thetr  talk. 
Have  spoken  wsU  :  an  idle  whim 
Hatlj  been  this  jaunt  to  oue  like  him  ; 
Aad  men  of  sense,  v.-eU-fed  and  sleek. 
The  end  did  truthfully  bespeak. 

The  harper's  haii  is  thin  and  hear, 
lie  hath  no  sigh;  of  eitlrer  shore,  " 
Though  league  by  league  hig  journey  long, 
Ke  siill  beguiles  with  broken  song — 
V.-'ith  painted  boat  and  harp  in  hand. 
He  sailath  out  of  sight  of  hind. 

He  makei  no  cry,  nor  any  moin. 
He  is  as  if  a  thing  or'  stone ; 
>Tor  any  oar  doth  ever  dip, 
Xor  even  haUeth  any  ship* 
Xor  v.h;th<.r  SiiiS  he  4oth  be  i^iit,. 
As  he  drifts  seavvor-tj  througli  the  mist. 


FERAliBUL.iiORS. — P.  Ladwidge,  raanufactm-er,  32  Amiens- 
street,  and  32  Lower  Ormoad-qiuy.  X.B. — Sepairs  pwmptly 
executed.  \c&i 
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THU  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


:THE  SECRET  MAEKIAGE. 

A  TALE  OF  MYSTERY, 


CHAPTER  XXL 

jrCirAi  FOEGTTCN'ESS — TffE  DEATH  OF  SIZLLA  HORTOX 
—  £CbTACE  HARILEi'  FKliE. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  little  chamber  Eustace  Hart- 
ley paused  m  astoniiihruent  ;ind  disuiaj-.  Could  that 
wasted  creature,  with  a  hectic  spot  burning  on  either 
cheek,  and  whose  sunken  eyes  glittered  with  such  ter- 
nhle  iatensity,  be  the  bright  girl,  full  of  health.and 
vivacity,  by  whose  tide  he  had  strolled  so  often  in  the 
bright  summer  bunshine  ;  Wah  that  feeble  form  the 
nam*  he  had  ao  often  watched  bounding  withagile  grace 
behind  the  gleaming  footlights,  amid  all  the  intoxicat- 
ing brilliance  of  her  stage  career  ? ,  Had  it  come  to 
this  ?  "Was  the  bright  star  of  the  stage,-  the  decked- 
out  goddess  of  many  an  hour  of  splendid  infamy,  really 
lying  here  in  an  attic,  dying  ?  Alone,  but  for  the  mi- 
BiEtritions  of  a  stranger .  and  the  kindness  of  one  poor 
heart  that  hid  nothing  but  its  lo\'e  to  offer  ?  AH  this 
flashed  through  the  mind  of  Eustace  as  he  stood  there, 
and  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

Stella  6*r'>tched  out  her  poor  thin  arms.  "  Come 
here, '  she  said.  "  Thank  Heaven  you  are  come.  I 
fehall  have  one  sin  le.^s  upon  my  burdened  soul,  now 
that  I  ha-^-e  seen  you."  Eustace  knelt  down  by  her 
Eide.  "  Tell  me  one  thing  before  talk  together," 
she  said  earnestly.  '■'Can  you  forgive  me  ?  Not  ajl  the 
■wrong  I  have  done  you — that  you  never  can — but  this 
laet  vindictive  act — the  evil  I  would  hare  wrought  on 
you  yesterday,  your  wedding  day  ?" 

"i  do  forgive  you,  Stella  !"  he  replied,  "'fully  and 
fr.eely  ;  though  what  a  day  of  misery  yesterday  was 
to  me  you  can  never  know.  I  thank  Heaven  that 
things  turned  out  as  they  did  ;  that  I  am  here  to 
kaeel  by  your  bedside  and  call  God  to  witness  how 
truly  I  pardon  all  the  past.!' 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  faintly.  "It  is  -eery  sweet 
to  hear  you  say  so  ;  l:iut  there  is  one  more  forgiveaefs 
r  crave,  Harry  ;  let  me  call  you  by  the  old  name  once 
more  ; — yodr  bride,  your  wife  that  should  have  been, 
that  will  be  yet,  I  trust,  when  I  am  gone — wUl  she 
pardon  me  too  '!■  Would  she  take  my  h;vnd  as  you  do, 
and  say,  'Stella  Morton,  I  forgive  you'  V 

"  She  would — she  wiD,"  said  Eustace,  with  tears 
falhcg  over  hin  face.  ''She  knows  our  sad  story, 
Stella  ;  know*  that  I  thought  you  dead  ;  that  I  fancied 
myself  fi-es  to  woo  and  win  her.  She  will  forgive  all 
the  wrong  she  has  suflered  at  my  hands  ;  whether  I 
shall  ever  call  her  wife  after  what  passed  yesterday,  I 
cannot  tell." 

''You  will,  you  will  1'  exclaimed  the  dying  girl, 
with  feverish  earnestness.  '•  Tell  her  hovr  you  found 
me,  the  wife  tha^  threw  away  the  heart  that  has 
been  so  true  to  her  !  Tell  her  that  with  my  dying 
breath  I  begged  her  to  be  to  you  what,  but  for  my 
wicked  life,  she  would  have  been  by  this  time  !  She 
wo\ild  have  suffered  more  than  she  has  done,  but  that 
Heaven  interfered  to  stay  my  vengeful  plotting!  Two 
days  ago  I  thought  nothing  would  be  eo  sweet  to  me 
as  revenge  on  you,  my  husband  ;  revenge  for  your 
happiness,  for  it  was  nought  els?  ;  now  all  is  changed, 
ajsd  it  items  as  if  nothing  on  earth  could  be  so  de- 
h'ghtful  as  the  thought  of  your  forgiveness  '." 
I  Zustice  pressed  her  hand,  and  would  have  touched 
her  forehead  viith  hie  lips,  but  she  di'ew  back. 

"  'So,  '  she  said,  sadly  ;  "  not  that,  Harry  I  Tour 
lipe  must  never  touch  me  again  while  I  live— never  ! 
never  !" 

&he  covered  her  fa«e  with  her  poor  thin  handi  ; 


and  he  saw  the  bright  tears  drop  from  under  her 
fingers. 

"  Don't,  Stella  I"  he  said,  "do'not  weep.  We  can 
recall  nothing  that  is  past,  nor  remedy  it.  Let  us  think 
of  the  present." 

"  We  can't  recall  the  past  indeed,"  she  said,  bitterly. 
"  Do  you  know  what  a  past  mine  has  been  ?  Ask  Char- 
lotte Smith  there— the  only  friend  I  h:).\e  had  in  my 
sorrow  and  sickness — she  will  tell  you." 

"  I  know  all  I  need  know,"  he  answered,  "Let  the 
past  die  1" 

"  Let  it,"  she  said,  wildly,  "  die  as  I  am  dying  !  But 
you  must  not  kiss  me  again,  Harry  !  Your  lips  must 
not  come  near  mine  till  I  am  dead.  Then  they  may— 
when  death  has  purged  ma  from  all  sin,  and  left  only 
the  senseless  clay — then  you  may  close  my  coffin  with 
a  kiss,  and  remember  that  I  was  once  your  wife  !" 

Her  silent?  tears  changed  into  hysterical  weeping, 
which  her  v.'eakness  made  terrible  to  witness  ;  and 
Eustace,  in  alarm,  summoned  Mrs.  Grame. 

"  Puir  thing  !"  she  said,  as  she  applied  restoratives  ; 
she  wasna  able  for  sic  a  meeting.  Go  ben  to  the  ither 
room  ;  she'll  be  better  in  a  little  !'' 

And  Eustace  went  and  sat  down  by  the  kitchen  fire, 
where  Charlotte  Smith  was  already  sleeping,  worn  out 
with  watching.  He  thought  of  the  days  that  had  passed 
since  he  looked  upon  her  wan  face,  and  of  the  true 
friend  she  had  been  to  his  faithless  wife.  Something 
of  her  history  he  had  learned  from  Stella  in  their  brief 
days  of  happiness;  for  his  bride  used  to  laugh  at  her 
prudish  notions,  and  rally  her  on  her  stiffness.  Stiff 
she  might  be,  poor  soul,  but  her  heart  was  right;  and 
surely  if  there  is  a  place  in  heaven  for  every  sinner 
that  repenteth  there  will  be  an  open  door  for  such  as 
she.  Sleep  on,  poor  worn  out,  despised  ballet-dancej- 
Your  turn  will  come  yet  to  tasts  the  good  things  of 
this  world;  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  you,  too^ 
will  be  able  to  say,  with  thankfulness — "  The  lines 
have  faUeu  unto  me  in  pleasant  places." 

The  darkness  gave  place  to  daylight,  and  the  morn- 
ing sunlight  was  streaming  in  through  the  drawn  blind 
before  Eustace  stirred  from  his  chair.  The  hysterical 
sobs  in  the  next  room  had  grown  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  at  length  Mrs.  Grame  entered.  Charlotte  Smith 
still  ilept,  and  the  room  looked  chill  and  comfortless  in 
the  bright  morning  sunlight. 

"  Eh,  puir  body,  she's  just  worn  out,"  said  the  old 
lady;  "and  nae  wtinder.  She's  at  her  weary  warkfrae 
ten  i'  the  morn  till  far  on  in  the  afternoon,  very  often 
without  bite  or  sup;  aui  then  the  evening,  that  brings 
rest  to  the  maist  o'  us,  she  has  just  to  begin  afre.sh. 
My  heart's  sair  for  her  very  often.  I  never  thought 
to  hae  kenned  a  play-actress  sae  weel;  hut  if  they're 
a'  like  her  there's  no  muckle  harm  among  them." 

"  There  are  very  few  like  her,  I  fear,"  said  Eustace, 
gravely,  regarding  the  tired  sleeper  compassionately. 
"  Is  she— is  Stella  better,  Mrs.  Grame  ?" 

"  Ay,  and  sleeping.  I'll  hae  something  ready  for 
her  when  she  wakens.  Hadna  je  better  r^st  yersel'  a 
little  now  ?  She'll  maybe  sleep  for  hours.  She's  aye 
had  these  fits  whiles  ein'  she  came  here." 

"  If  I  could  get  lodgings  close  by,  Mrs.  Grame, 
where  I  could  be  called  directly  if  anything  happened 

There  is  plenty  o'  lodgings  close  enough,"  she  re- 
plied. "  Not  very  fine  ones,  perhaps  ;  but  if  that's  a', 
ye  needna  gang  down  the  stair.  I  have  a  room,  though 
it's  but  sma',  and  no  fit  for  the  likes  o'  ye.  My  son 
Eleepit  there  when  he  was  here.  I  thought  maybe  ye 
wad  rather  be  in  the  hipuse.'' 

"  I  should,  indeed,  if  it  would  not  put  you  about," 
replied  the  young  man,  on  whom  excitement  and 
fatigue  were  rapidly  doing  their  work.  "  It  does  not 
signify  how  suaall  the  room  is  ;  I  shall  no*  occupy  it 
long." 


"  I'll  have  it  ready  in  a  very  few  minute*,"  ah*  re- 
phed,  glancing  at  the  opsn  door,  to  assure  herself  that 
her  patient  still  slept,  and  moring  the  light,  that  hsr 
room  might  be  quite  dark.  "And- then  tak  an  a'ald 
wife's  advice,  and  gang  till  yer  bed.  Ye  sh»ll  be  roused 
whenever  ye' re  wanted." 

In  a  very  few  minutes  she  was,  as  she  said,  ready 
for  him,  and  came  to  his  side  with  a  steaming  gla£»  of 
whiskey-toddy.  "  Tak  it,"  she  said,  holding  it 
tovrards  him  ;  "  ye'll  no  be  the  waur  o't  after  yer 
journey,  and  a'  ye  have  gone  through  ;  for  I've  a  gey 
guess  at  that  too.  I've  heard  ye  dinna  tat  whiskey  in 
England  ;  but,  to  my  mind,  it's  worth  a'  the  brandy 
i'  the  world." 

Eustace  felt  half -inclined  to  be  of  her  opinion. 
Weary  and  harassed  as  ho  wa»,  the  refreshment  was 
very  acceptable. 

"  But  you,  Mrs.  Grame,"  he  saidj  "  are  you  aot  going 
to  takejsome  rest  ?" 

"Not  yet,"  she  replied;  "IH  mayhe  lie  dowa 
through  the  day ;  I'm  not  over-wearied.  There's  a, 
neighbour  aye  comes  about  me  and  helps,  and  it'» 
long  sin'  I  was  up  a'  night  before.  But  gang  ye  to 
bed  and  sleep  ;  ye  can  do  naeguid  now." 

Eustace  followed  her  advice,  and  in  a  very  ehorfc 
time  was  sleeping  the  heavy  sleep  of  eshauation  ; 
albeit  he  felt  when  he  undressed  as  though  h«  were 
only  going  to  lie  down  to  rest  his  limbs,  not  to  close 
his  eyes. 

Mrs.  Grame  meantime  went  about  her  household 
affairs  ;  arranged  the  room,  swept  up  the  hearth,  and 
set  a  table  for  breakfast,  looking  sadly  on  the  face  of 
the  sleeper  by  the  fire.  "  Puir  thing  :"  sho  said  to 
herself ;  "  I  dinna  hke  to  waken  her,  and  yet  she'll 
need  to  gang  home  before  rehearsal  time  ;  I'U  have  a 
bite  readyfor  her  anyhow  ;  she  shall  not  go  hungry  to 
her  work.  '  She  fried  a  tempting  bit  of  bacon,  and 
made  some  coffee,  and  then  aroused  Miss  Smith. 
"Time's  getting  on,  my  dear,"  she  said,  kindly 
shaking  her  by  the  shoulder.  "Wakwi,  and  tak 
your  breakfast." 

■'  Oh,  how  kind  you  are,"  said  the  poor  womaa 
rousing  herself  ;  "  and  you  up^all  night  too  ;  you 
needn't  have  done  this  for  me.  1  must  go  home,  you 
know." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  to  tak  a  bite  of  dry  bread  and  a  lup 
o'  water  maybe,  after  a'  yeVe  done  !  No,  no,  ye  dinna 
gang  frae  here  like  that ;  draw  up  to  the  fire,  and  just 
eat  and  drink." 

'•  How  is  Stella  ?" 

"  She's  sleeping  fine  ;  she'd  just  another  o'  they 
tiytng  fits,  after  he  spoke  till  her,  and  it  lasted  till  ahe 
fell  asleep.  He's  lying  yonder  in  Andrew's  room  ;  I 
wouldna  let  him  gang  out  o'  the  house,  for  I'm  think- 
ing she'll  only  wake  ance  mair  i'  this  world." 

■'  You'll  let  me  know,  Mrs.  Grame  ?  You'U  send  for 
me  ?  I  must  stand  by  her  at  the  last,  if  4  forfeit  my 
engagement." 

''  I'll  send  for  ye,  never  fear.  It's  a  sair  thing  for  ye 
to  hae  to  work  as  ye  do,  and  ane  ye  loue  lying  at  the 
point  of  death.    Oh,  ay,  I'U  send  for  ye,  my  dear." 

"  It  matters  Httle  to  the  public  or  to  the  manager," 
Miss  Smith  said  bitterly,  "  if  our  homes  lay  in  ruin, 
around  us  :  if  our  nearest  and  dearest  were  stretched 
dead  and  dying  at  our  feet,  we  must  leave  them  for 
our  work,  or  lose  the  paltry  pittance  we  receive  for 
standing  nightly  in  the  face  of  a  mocking,  jeering, 
crowd,  with  false  roses  on  our  cheeks  and  false  smilea 
upon  our  lips.  We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  sorrow 
on  eight  shilb'ngs  a  week,  Mrs.  Grame.  There  ar« 
plenty  ready  to  till  our  places  did  we  let  our  grief 
interfere  with  our  labour." 

•'  I  dinna  like  to  hear  yoa  talk  like  that,"'  said  tha 
warm-hearted  old  woman,  the  tears  standing  in  her 
eyiis.  "  Surely  there  maun  be  something  ye  could 
turn  yer  hand  to  that  would  not  come  saa  hard  tipon 
ye  ■" 

•■■  AYhat  am  I  fit  for  ?"  she  returned  ;  "  and  who 
would  employ  me  if  I  were  fit  for  anything  ?  Would 
not  your  good  people  turn  their  backs  upon  me  when 
they  heard  from  whence  I  came  ?  Would  not  you  have 
done  so,  but  for  the  circumstances  which  brought  via 
together  •" 

Mrs.  Grame  had  nought  to  aay  ia  anrwtx,  and  tlie 
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waived  the  subject  by  pressing  her  guest  to  eat,  help- 
ing her  to  rearrange  her  dress  and  taking  her  hand 
kindiy,  as  she  rose  to  go.  "  I'll  send  for  ye,  never 
fear."  she  said,  as  she  opened  the  door. ;  "  and,  if  what 
ye' re  looking  for  should  happen  when  ye  can  ill  be 
spared,  and  ye  get  yer  dismiasall,  something  '11  turn 
vip,  never  fear." 

Euswce  Hartley  slept  on,  dreaming  of  home,  of 
2>elly,  of  everything  but  the  sad  events  which  had 
brought  him  to  that  little  room,  tiU  the  sun  rose  high 
in  the  heavens,  and  noon  was  fast  approaching.  His 
busy  fancy  was  just  placing  him  by  Nelly's  aide  in 
t'ae  ceremony  so  strangely  interrupted,  and  he  was 
going  through  the  rite  in  a  confused  dream,  when  a 
light  hand  touched  his  shoulder,  and  a  _^voioe  sounded 
in  Mb  ear  :  _ 

'•  "Waken,  Mr.  Hartley  ;  wakeni  qmckly,  or  ye'll  be 
too  late." 

He  started  from  his  sleep,  and  saw  Mrs.  Grame. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  asked,  trying  to  collect  his  scat- 
tered thoughts. 

"  She's  going;  there's  nae  doubt  o'  it  thistime.  Eise, 
ana-ccme  ai  quickly  &»  ye  can." 

He  lost  not  a  moment  in  obeying  her  summons  ; 
and  ere  many  minutes  had  elapsed  he  was  by  Stella's 
side.  The  paroxysm  which  had  so  alarmed  the  old 
woman  was  over,  and  she  lay  eshausted  and  panting 
for  breath  upon  herpillofr.  There  was,  as  Iilrs.  Grame 
hadsaid,no  doubt  nowiideathwas  unmistakably  stamped 
upon  every  feature  of  her  face.  Eustace  thought  it  had 
never  seemed  so  lovely  ;  amd  perhaps  in  its  most  ra- 
diant beauty  it  had  never  worn  the  expression  of  calm, 
of  rest,  of  freedom  from  mental  or  bodily  disquiet, 
that  it  displsyed  at  this  moment.  He  bent  over  hei-, 
and  touched  her  bend. 

"  Do  you  know  ms.  Stella  ?"  he  asked. 

Thero  was  an  answering  gmUe,  but  no  words.  *" 

"She  kens  ye  weel,"  Mrs.  Grame  said;  ''but  she 
canna  speak.  Maybe  she'll  no  speak  maix.  I've 
eent  for  the  doctor,  but  I'm  thinking  it's  o'  little 
■use." 

Littla  use,  indeed  !  Ko  doctor  could  stay  the  dread 
hotir  new.  Stella  Jiortx^n  had  reached  the  boundary 
of  the  dark  river,  with  only  &  few  short  breaths  be- 
tween her  and  eteniity. 

The  doctor  came,  and  looked  apd  shook  his  head. 
"  He  could  do  nothing,"  he  said.  '"  Kothing  more 
could  bi  done  by  any  one.  She  might  pass  away  in 
hour  or  two — she  might  possibly  linger  till  the  next 
day  ;  he  did  not  thmk  she  would  ever  rally  of  speak 
again." 

And  he  took  hi.'^  hat  and  went  his  way,  promising 
to  "lookup  again"  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  and 
Charlotte  Smith  came  from  the  dust"  and  din  of  the 
t'neatre  to  sit  beside  her  friend's  deathbed  and  to  weep 
silently — perhaps  the  only  ono  who  would  feel  any 
r?al  sorrijw  when  the  grave  closed  over  the  once  bril- 
liant and  fascinating  danseuse. 

The  doctor  v,-as  mistaken.  Stolla  did  rally  enough 
to  speak  "jvith  difficulty,  and  to  recognise  them  all. 
Eustace  sat  beside  her  as  tenderly  as  he  would  hav/i 
done  had  she  been  the  faithful  and  loving  wife  he  had 
sought  in  her,  holding  her  hand,  and  ever  and  anon 
speaking  words  of  hope  and  comfort  in  her  ear.  To- 
wards evening  she  grew  very  restless. 

"  VTiat  can  I  do  for  yon  ?  "  he  as^ed,  anxiously. 

"  Nothing, "  she  said  feebly.  '",1  am  dying — dying, 
too,  fast  I  Oh,  that  I  could  live  one  day  more  !"  They 
looked  .sorrowfully  at  her — one  -day  !  when  the  mor- 
row's sun  would  never  rise  for  her.  "  Yes,"  she  went 
on,  with  difficulty  ;  "  one  day  would  be  enough  1  I 
want  to  see  her,  Harry." 

"  ■^ho  V  asked  Eustace,  though  his  heart  told  him 
\rho  she  meant. 

"  Your  wife,  Nelly  Dcane  I  I  wsnt  to  see  her  ;  to 
be  sure  before  I  die  that  she  loves  you  still — that  my 
going  will  pave  the  way  for  your  happiness  !" 

She  spoke  feebly,  and  with  many  pauses,  and  great 
drops  stood  upon  her  forehead  when  she  ceased. 

"  Do  not  think  of  it,  Stella,"  he  said,  gently. 
"  Were  Nelly  here  she  would  say  all  you  wish.  I 
"kdow  it  :  she  is  the  truest-hearted^  noblest  woman  on 

earth.    I  wish  you  could  have  seen  her  " 

But  it  istoo  late,  I  know,  I  know  '"said  Stella, 
faintly.  "  Lift  me  up,  Harry.  Let  me  feel  your  arms 
a'ooutmeonoe  more  !"  Eustace  did  as  she  desired, 
and  her  head  rested  upon  his  shoulder.  "  I  am 
dyiEf.  Harry,"  she  said.  Stella  will  never  trouble 
you  more.  Try  afld  remember  me  at  my  best,  though 
tven  the  best  has  been  bad  to  you.  Do  not  curse  youi- 
wife's  memory  when  she  is  gone." 

"  Curse,  Stella  !'  he  said.  ''Had  I  meant  to  do 
th.'xt  I  should  not  have  been  here  now." 

He  held  her  in  his  arms,  end  she  seemed  to  sleep. 


when  he  heard  voices  in  the  outer  room,  and  Mrs. 
Giame,  as  it  seemed,  expostulating  wit'n  some  one. 
The  sounds  fell  unheeded  on  his  ear  ;  but  Hiss  Smith 
rose  gUently  and  left  the  room.  Some  time,  a  long 
time  it  seemed  to  him,  elapsed  before  she  returned, 
and  whispered  something  in  bis  ear.  He  hardly  under- 
stood the  purport  of  her  words,  so  engrossed  wiw?  he 
with  what  lay  in  his  embrace  ;  and  it  wa:i  not  till  the 
door  opened,  and  a  voice  strangely  familiar  sounded 
through  the  stUlness,  that  he  looked  up  to  find  him- 
self face  to  face  with  Dr.  Browne  and  Nelly  Yes, 
Nelly,  her  very  self,  pale  and  wcvry  looking  ;  her 
sweet  face  full  of  sorrow  and  sympathy,  and  her 
hands  stretched  out  to  him  with  the  loving  Ioo'k  he  so 
well  remembered. 

"  Eustace  1"  she  said,  "  I  am  come." 
"  Too  late  !"  v/hkpered  Dr.  Browne  :  "  she  is  dying." 
"  Yes,"  said  Eustace,  sadly.  Then  bending  to  the 
face  that  rested  on  his  arm,  he  said,  "  Stolla  !  she  is 
come — Nelly,  that  you  wished  to  see.  She  is  here  !'' 
The  large  eyes  opened,  full  of  intelligence,  and  the 
hands  were  feebly  raised.  Nelly  came  nearer,  and, 
weeping,  placed  her  ovrn  in  one  of  them.  Still  the 
other  groped  as  if  in  d-irkness,  and  sought  something. 
It  was  Eustace's  hand;  she  drew  them  tog'et"iier,  clasped 
her  own  over  them,  smiled,  and  fell  back.  It  was  the 
last  effort  :  she  was  not  dead,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
light  of  another  morning  streaked  the  sky  that  the  end 
came  ;  but  she  never  moved  after.  There  was  nc  Tuore 
suffering,  no  more  sorrow,  no  more  sin,  in  this  world 
for  her  ;  all  was  rest  and  peace  now  ;  and  the  watchers 
by  her  side  could  hardly  tell  the  moment  when  the 
final  summons  came,  so  gently  did  she  pass  away. 

Dr.  Browne  was  the  Gnt  to  speuk.  "  SLe  is  gone  !" 
he  said,  gently  ;  ""  it  is  over  for  ever  now,  Eustace." 

Nelly  freed  herself  from  the  circling  arm  that  held 
her,  and,  bending  down,  touched  the  pale  forehead 
with  her  lips.    "  She  suffered  so  much,"  she  whispered. 

"  You  are  an  angel,  Nelly,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  hand  of  his  dead  wife,  and  stooping  to  kiss 
her — the  kiss  that  she  would  not  permit  vih'Ae  living  : 
and  in  that  touch  of  these  cold  lips  he  put  away  from 
him  for  ever  all  remembrance  of  the  wrong  she  had  done 
him,  or  the  blight  she  had  cast  upon  his  life;  recollect- 
ing only  her  young  fresh  bf:-uty  and  the  vows  he  had 
made  to  her  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 

(To  be  Continued  ) 


ESSE  QUAM  VIDERI. 

"  To  be,  not  seem  !— the  phrase  is  old, 
And  looks  heroic— 'tis  confessed  ; 

And  yet,  for  all  it-<  gloss  of  gold, 
'T^%i!I  scarcily  stand  tbo  Sual  Seat ; 

For,  in  effect,  full  niHuy  a  truth 

Is  in  th«  Beeming,  not  the  sooth. 

Be  false,  then  ?   No  !— let  Truth  appear 

In  her  own  guise,  if  so  it  he 
Her  words  are  such  as  men  may  boar 

Unhurt ;  and  such  as  harm  not  thee  ; 
But  guard  thy  seeramg  ;  nor  xoveal 
The  fault  that  Silence  would  conceal. 

"  Open  and  honest  !"  saye.st  thou  ; 

"  Why  to  my  neighbour  not  make  known 
All  ugly  soul-spots  I  avow 

To  my  oMTi  conscience  ns  my  own  ; 
Plain  as  the  freckles  he  may  trace. 
Unasked  upon  my  hand  or  face  1" 

I  answer  thus  :  The  Mighty  One 
Who  made  thy  best,  immortal  part. 

Made  it  invisible,  that  none 
ilay  see  tliy  mind,  or  read  thy  heart, 

Save  as  thon  wilt ;  else  were  thy  soul 

In  others',  not  thine  own,  control. 

'Tis  well  that  God  alone  can  see 
The  hearts  of  men  that  he  has  made 

Within  their  breasts  ;  since  only  He 
With  their  infirmities  has  weighed 

Their  sins— to  human  frailty  just, 

Knowing  full  well  we  are  but  dust. 

And  as  we  hide,  for  very  siiame. 

With  garments  cunning  Art  doth  lend, 

Wliatever  of  our  fleshly  fvaaie, 
Uudraped,  would  mortal  eyes  offend  ; 

CWhUe  to  the  Makar,  ne'er  the  less, 

His  power  and  wisdom  we  confess.) 

So  let  our  souls— which,  all  unclad. 
Though  fair  as  souls  on  earth  may  be. 

Were  still  a  .sight  to  make  men  a&d, 
Unmeet  for  hum.ia  eyes  to  see,— 

In  modest  drapery  conceal 

The  faalts  'twere  shameful  to  reveal. 

Nay— as,  with  no  nclawfnl  arts. 

We  deck  our  forms  to  mal:e  them  fair, 

Who  shall  aver  our  '.vaywaxd  hearts 
ilay  not  receive  an  equal  care, 

That, — like  ourbodiss,— t'ney  may  ind 

In  a(a«miv  plight  fox  company  '( 


epitaphiana. 

(Specially  Coptributed.) 

In  East  Bergholt  Church,  Suffolk  : — 
Edward  Lambe, 
sacond  sonao  of 
Thomas  Lambe, 


Edward 
Ever 

iinvied 

l^vill 
Endur.;d 
E'ctrcmities 

Even 
Earne.stly 
Kxpecting 
Eternal 

Ee^se 


of  Tiimley, 
ICsqnire. 
All  hia  days 
he  lived  .-i  Bachelor, 
Well  learned  in  Deypyne 
and  (_'t)raijinr.  Larrcv:, 
With  his  coLiui-al  he 
helped  many,  yett  took 
fees  scarse  of  any. 
He  dysd  the  19th  November,  184.9. 


Lambe 
Lived 
Landably 
Lord 

Lett 
Like 
Liffe 

JUedede 

Livers 

Lament, 
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In  St.  John's  Church,  Chester,  on  a  swLft-footsd 
man  : — 

Here  Lios  the  swift  racer,  so  fnmad  for  his  rrianiig, 
In  spite  of  his  boasting,  his  swiftn83.s  and  csnniag; 
In  leapuigo'er  ditches,  and  skipping  o'er  fialdj, 
TJeath  soon  overtook  him  and  tilpt  up  Ms  heels. 

On  John  Sullen  :  - 

Here  lies  .John  Sullen  ;  and  it  is  God's  will. 
Ha  thai  was  Sullen  shonld  lie  SaUon  stiii ; 
He  still  is  Sullon,  if  the  truth  je  seek. 
Knock  \vaVA  doomsday.  Sullen  will  not  apeal:. 

On  a  favourite  cat  : — • 

Ah!  Peirrot!  in  thy  vi.i'rous  days 

i^y  e::rly  death  laid  low! 
On  tliee  no  marhli'  urn  I  raise. 

No  mould'ring  pomp  bestow; 
But  neir  this  brook  1  lay  thy  head, 

'Ahero  willows  shads  the  ground; 
And  crop  the  w^fdj  that  dare  to  sprentl. 

And  smooth  rbe  turf  around. 
Pfcirrut!  by  this  tomb  1  give, 

'I'hi-j  me'laaditdy  lay; 
Haply  iheio  tender  strains  maylir* 

Wh'on  coiitliest  piles  decay. 
And  uhi.D,  niy  sorrowing  period  spett, 

The  gr.'ive  shall  gape  for  me. 
Thy  master's  be  a  monument, 

Like  this,  dear  puss,  to  thse  !  ■ 

In  Rochester  Churchyard  : —  x 
Though  young  she  waj, 

Her  youth  could  not  withstaniJ 
Nor  her  protect  from  Death's 

Imperi.il  hand. 
Life  is  a  cobwob,  be  we  e'ir  so  gay. 

And  death  a  broom 
That  sweeps  us  all  away. 

In  Broom  Churchyard  the  following  epitaph  may  ha 
seen  : — 

In  m  emory  of 
Joseph  and  Walter  J.^iulley,  brotbars, 
Both  of  this  parish, 
Who  left  this  for  a  better  world 

t  is 

il.5 

Keader,  beneath  this  tombstone  moaldsf 
The  trunks  of  Jos  and  Wat; 
Wat  >'oungest  :  Joe  tho  elder; 
Joe  lean:  and  Walter  fat. 

Till  late  these  youngsters  were  of  Broom, 

But  Wednesday  last  'twa.s  found 
That  death  from  Broom  had  made  them  Brush, 

jVnd  swept  them  underground. 

At  Painswick,  Gloucestershire  • — 

Ky  time  was  come ;  my  days  were  spant ; 
I  was  called  away,  and  away  I  went. 

In  Stonehaven  parish  church,  Hampshire  :— 
D.  O.  M. 

This  Monument  is  sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
Edward  Hawke, 
Lord  Hawke,  Baron  of  Towton,  in  the  Connty  ol 
York, . 
Knight  of  tho  Enth, 
Admiral  and  Cominauder-iji-Chief  of  tho  Fleet, 
Vice-Admiral  of  Great  Britain, 

d-c,  &c., 
Who  died  October  17th,  17S1, 
Aged  7d. 

Tha  brr.very  of  his  soul  was  equal  to  the  dangers  he  en- 
countered; the  cautions  intrepidity  of  his  deliberations  su- 
perior even  to  the  conquest  he  obtained.   The  annals  of  hid 
Life  compose 
A  period  of  rjaval  glory  unparalleled 
in  later  tim.es,  for  wherever  he 
sjile  l  viit^ry  attended  him. 
A  priLce,  unsolicited, 
Confened  on  him 
Dignities  ho 
Disdained 
To  ask. 

On  an  atithor  • — 

A  life  of  labour  'oy  no  paii."e  roHsved, 
Wore  out  a  brain  v."ith  ijplecdid  thoughts  coccsireA- 
H:»d  fortuno  kicdly  givoii  him  moie  of  ioisuru 
■V.'lth  less  of  friction  and  much  more  ci  rast. 
Deaib  might  have  w&ited  kii:^er  lor  hia  daat. 
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STORY  OF  CHAPMAN  HALL. 


Can  you  tell  me  any  place  nearby  where  I  can  ob- 
tain a  night's  lodging  ?"  inquired  a  young  man  who 
was  riding  leasurely  along  through  the  beautiful  val- 
ley of  V  . 

The  man  thus  accosted  drew  his  rein,  and  waited 
until  the  other  came  up  to  his  side,  and  then  dehbe" 
rately  surveying  him,  said — 

'■  Well,  no,  none  near  by.  The  village  is  six  miles 
off.  There's  a  nice  house  there  for  travellers,  you  will 
find." 

"JJo,  indeed,  I'll  not  find  myself  there  to-night,  if 
there  is  any  other  shelter  .nearer.  I  am  dreadfully 
tired  now.  Why,  there,"  pointing  with  his  whip  to 
the  south-west,  "  I  see  what  looks  from  this  distance 
like  a  very  spacious  building.  I  should  think  it  would 
afford  accommodation  for  hundreds.  Can't  J  stop 
there,  think  you  ?" 

Another  long  deliberate  look  from  the  old  man,  with 
a 'comical  expression  after,  and,  breaking  into  a  chuck- 
ling little  laugh,  he  answered— 

"  Hardly,  if  your  life  depended  on  it." 

"Why  not  i" 

"  Cause  you  are  too  young,  and  far  [too  good  look- 
ing. Come  along,  sir.  'Tan't  no  use  to  be  wasting 
yov\r  time  casting  longing  looks  towaref  the  HaU.  It 
looks  cloudy,  and  night's  drawiug  nigh.  There  is  no 
hope  for  you  there,  for  if  the  lain  was  to  come  as  it 
did  in  Noah's  time,  they  wouldn't  let  you  in.  up  there. 
Come  on.  My  place  is  only  a  mile  up  the  road,  and 
although  it , is  hardly  the  place  for  a  starchy  young 
chap  like  you,  still  I'll  do  the  be.?t  I  can  for  you. 
Betsey  will  give  you  as  good  a-  bowl  of  milk  as  the 
valley  affords,  and  toss  you  up  a  shori  cake  in  less  time; 
and  you're  welcome, if  you  will." 

"  Thank  you,  friend  ;  and  if  your  Betrey  is  like 
you,  I  shall  be  far  better  suited  than  in  the 
public'house  of  the  village.  But  you  have  excited 
my  curiosity  about  that  greit  house  on  the  hill  there. 
You  say  they  would  not  take  me  in.  Who  are  they '!" 
The  v\'omen  folks — " 

*  Women  are  usually  kind,  considerate,  chari- 
table " 

"  Other  women  may  be,  and  are,  but  not  the  Chap- 
mans.  That  is,  not  to  men  folks  ;  they  hate  men, 
even  such  poor  specimens  as  I.  Although  lame,  old 
and  nearly  blind,  they  won't  let  me  inside  the  inner 
gate.  And  the  likes  of  you,  I  truly  think  that  Old 
Hit  Mankind  would  set  the  dogs  on  you,  and  believe 
she  was  giving  you  your  deserts,"  suid  the  old  man, 
with  another  chuckling  laugh. 

'•  And  who  is  she  ?  And  how  can  I  possi'oly  have 
incurred  her  ill-will  ■  '  asked  the  youns:  traveller. 

"  She's  the  portress.  Her  name  is  Mehitabel  Man- 
kin.  But  t'ne  folks  round  about  here  have  shortened 
and  changed  her  name  to  suit  hes  nature.  You,  or 
any  other  good  looking  young  man,  is  her  abomina- 
tion, and  her  mistresses,  every  one  of  them,  feel  as  Hit 
does.  In  fact  thty  have  taught  her  to  think  men  the 
awfullest  animals  that  live," 

"  Ha  '.  ha  !  How  I  would  like  to  get  a  peep  at  those 
folks.  They  are  an  interesting  set,  truly.  How  many 
are  there  living  there  •' ' 

"  Seven  of  the  ladies — six  of  the  hands." 

"  All  women  ?" 

"  Just  so," 

"  Old  and  ugly,  every  one,  I 'm  sure, 

"  i>  ow  you  never  was  more  mistaken  In  your  life. 
They  are  not  veiT  young,  except  Miss  Silvia,  their 
niece.  She  is  nrt  seventeen,  and  my  Betsy  says  the 
sun  naver  shone  on  such  a  perfect  beauty  as  she.  And 
her  six  aunts  are  all  handsome.  The  Chapmans  were 
always  noted  for  tbeir  good  looks,  nnd  of  late  years 
they  bs.ye  Been  noted  for  something  else  

"Their  hatrsd  of  our  sex  you  mean,  I  suppose. 
But  surely  the  beautiful  Silvia  does  not  feel  so  too  ?'.' 

_ "  Weil,  she  has  no  chance  of  thinking  for  heyself. 
She  has  nev;r  seen  a  man  that  I  know  of,  except  old 
Father  Goodman,  the  priest,  who  comes  to  their  chapel 
to  srvy  mass.  They  never  go  out  to  church.  Prettv 
Miss  Silvia  could  no  more  judge  of  men's  looks  by 


appearance  by  mine.  But,  Mister,  we  have  been  talk- 
ing for  fifteen  minutes,  and  no  names  called.  Mine  is 
John  Freeman,  cooper  by  trade." 

"A  good,  honest  name  and  trade.  Mine  is  Paul 
Hartley,  and  my  profession  an  artist." 

"  Jerusalem  !  If  them  folks  on  the  hill  knew  that  a 
picter  painter  was  within  a  mile  of  '  The  Hall,"  they 
would  call  out  the  whole  pack  of  hounds,  and  run  you 
out  of  the  neighbourhood.  Oh,  I'd  like  to  see  old 
Hit's  eyes  flash  if  she  knowed  your  nearabouts,"  said 
.lo'nn  Freeman,  and  the  woods  re-echoed  to  his  merry, 
ringing  laugh. 

'■  Do  tell  me  all  about  those  women,  and  who  they 
are.  Men  haters,  and  particular  artist  detesters? 
Something  must  have  happened  to  have  so  changed 
their  natures.  I 'm  sure  there  is  a  story  to  tall  about 
that  Hall." 

'•  That's  so.  But  here  is  my  cot.  Alight.  I'll  attend 
to  your  horse.    Betsey,  make  this  young  gentleman 

welcome." 

Betsey  came  to  the  door  smihng,  and  a  very  good- 
looking  woman  she  was.  Paul  felt  quite  easy  about 
trusting  "himself  to  her  care.  Pushing  forward  her 
best  chair,  and  soon  after  handing  Paul  a  glass  of  cool 
water,  she  h  uriied  out  to  get  ready  what  her  John  had 
promised. 

It  was  not  long  ere  John  and  Paul  Hartley  returned 
to  their  conversation  concerning  the  Chapmans,  and 
Paut  urged  that  his  host  should  tell  him  their  story. 
But  John  would  not.  He  was  a  generous  fellow,  and 
although  he  dearly  loved  a  chance  to  talk  and  tell  sto- 
ries, his  Betsey  was  very  fond  of  the  same  way  of 
spending  a  spare  hour,  so  he  left  the  pleasure  for  her, 
saying  : 

"  No  ;  wait  a  bit.  Betsey  will  teU  you.  She  lived 
at  the  Hall  when  it  happened,  and  of  course  knows 
better  than  I  about  it." 

Paul's  mind  was  filled  with  thoughts  of  the  beau- 
tiful Silvia.  Soon  Betsey  came  in,  spread  t'ne  cloth, 
and  placed  upon  it  a  repast  which  Paul  enjoyed  very 
much,  .-'iLiii^ile  though  it  was — the  rich  milk,  short  cake, 
and  Iresh  berries.  When  the  table  had  been  cleared 
av.ay,  Jobfi  "fixed  chitirs  out  on  the  little  grass-plot, 
KHd-iu'Se  Betsey  tell  their  guest  about  the  folks  at  the 
Hall, 

Betsey  had  told  the  story  so  often  before  that  there 
was  no  hesitancy  how  to  begin. 

"  Oh,  it  was  a  sad  day  that  brought  young  Harry 
Forrester  to  our  house  !  He  was  an  artist,  ^.nd 
General  Chapman  met  him  up  the  village,  .and 
'brought  him  home  to  paint  Miss  Lilly's  picture.  She 
v.-as  the  youngest  of  our  young  ladies — seven  of  them 
they  were,  all  beauties ;  but  she  was  bo  different. 
The  GenciTil  called  her  his  sunbeam,  she  was  so  bright, 
wiih  L'-.I-.k-n  hair  and  dancing  blue  eyes.  The  other 
young  hiLiies  were  all  dark  of  hair  and  eyes.  Miss 
Lilly  was  only  sixteen  then,  and  as  different  in  her 
nature  as  looks  froui  her  other  sistfers.  They  were, 
like  all  t'ue  Chapman  race,  prouder  than  the  proudest 
people  of  the  land,  no  one  good  enough  for  them,  and 
tluit  was  how  xhey  never  had  married.  But  she.  Miss 
Lilly,  was  so  kind  and  sweet  to  every  one,  and  treated 
all  that  came  about  her  as  if  they  were  her  equals.  So 
yjhen  Mr.  Forrester  came,  my  ladies  kept  him  in  his 
place.  '  A  workman  that  their  papa  hired  and  paid,' 
they  naid.  But  Miss  Lilly  wouldn't  mind  their 
teaching,?.  She  was  kind  to  the  handsome  young 
man,  and  would  talk  and  walk  and  sing  with  him, 
uutil  the  picture  was  finished — nearly  two  weeks.  And 
then  one  morning,  wheu  he  woke  up,  the  painter  was 
gone.  He  did  not  take  the  General's  money  for  pay, 
but  his  heart's  delight  instead.  Miss  Lilly  went  with 
him.  Oh,  that  dreadful  day  !  They  left  a  letter 
begging  forgiveness,  and  telling  where  in  Ric'nmond  a 
letter  would  reacn  them.  The  truth  was  told  as  easy 
as  could  be  to  her  mother,  who  was  in  poor  hec^lth, 
but  she  never  got  over  it  ;  she  died  within  the  week. 
And  then  the  General,  he  swore  he'd  never  forgive  his 
ciiild.  and  had  her  letter  returned  to  the  place  they 
said,  and  ordered  the  postmaster  to  return  any  that 
might  come  from  that  place. 

"  The  General  was  never  like  himself  afterward.  A 
year  and  little  oyer  went  by,  when  one  day  I  was 
gathering  fruit  in  the  orchard.  The  stage  came 
rumbling  down  the  road  and  stopped.  I  ran  up  to  see 
who  the  visitor  might  be.  And  when  the  driver  opened 
the  door  and  assisted  out  a  lady,  at  first  I  could  not 
make  out  who  she  was  :  and  hardly  then,  when  she 
pushed  aside  her  black  crape  vail,  could  I  beUeve  my 
eyes.  So  changed,  pale  and  sorrowful  she  looked. 
Miss  Lilly  it  was. 

'■  She  looked  ill.  And  oh  1  woe  to  me  !  I  might 
have  known  better.  But  I  was  young  and  thought- 
le^'.  and   when  she    whisnered.  '  Bessis.  whfire  is 


mamma  ?  Let  me  see  her  first.   She  will  forgive  me,\ 

I  cried  out  : 

"  Oh,  Lord  help  you.  Miss  Lilly  !  Your  mother  is 
dead  long  ago  ;  the  week  you  went  away.' 

'■  Oh,  I  knew  v.-hat  I'd  done  then. 

"  She  put  out  her  hands,  and  a  deep 30b  only  told 
that  she  had  heard  me,  when  she  dropped  down  at  my 
feet.  I  screamed  for  help.  We  got  her  to  the  Eall. 
She  never  spoke  after.  That  night  she  died  ;  and  a 
little  babe  slept  in  the  cradle  the  mother  had  lain  in 
in  her  baby  days. 

"  In  the  trunk  which  came  with  Miss  Lilly  were 
some  little  clothes  marked  '  Silvia,'  and  so  the  baby 
was  called. 

'"  Nothing  more  was  known  about  her  or  Mr.  Harry. 

We  thought  that  she  was,  or  believed  herself,  a  widow, 
from  her  deep  black  clothes  J  The  General  went  straight 
out  of  his  mind  then — knew  not'ningmore  thsa  a  baby 
after.  Things  became  dreadfully  tangled  uo  in  his 
business  concerns,  and  ia  sis  months  more  he  died. 
And  then,  from  being  t'nought  the  richest  folks,  the 
ladies  found  out  they  only  had  the  homestead  left. 
There  was  cheating  by  some  of  xhe  General's  relaticms. 
And  somehow,  evil  folks  managed  to  set  cut  a  report 
that  Miss  Lilly  had  been  deserted  by  the  father  of  Sliss 
Silvia,  and  that  she  had  been  deceived  by  the  handsome 
young  artist.  And  so  the  ladies  ei'c'ntr  had  no  more 
faith  in  any  man,  or  may  be  they  v.-are  afraid  to  try 
and  find  anything  about  Mr.  Harry,  for  truth  might  'ba 
worse  than  uncertainty.  So  they  have  become  men 
haters  ;  never  go  about  and  visit,  keep  only  women 
about  them,  and  .hve  only  for  themselves.  Folks  say 
it  is  all  a  punishment  for  then-  pride.  Poor  Miss  Sil- 
via !  I  pity  her.  She  is  just  hke  her  mother,  and-  it  is 
a  shame  to  keep  her  imprisoned  so.  That  is  the  story 
of  the  Chapmans,  sir,"  said  Betsy,  in  conclusion. 

That  night  Paul  Hartley  dreamed  of  Silvia,  and 
awoke  ia  the  morning,  his  mind  filled  with  ^oughts 
and  plans  for  her  delivery. 

Betsey  Freeman  was .  very  much  pleased  with  her 
young  guest,  and  when  he  .promised  to  return  in  a  s'nort 
time  and  paint  John's  pictures  and  her's,  her  heart  was 
c^uite  won,  and  s'ne  Was  ready  to  enter  into  Paul's  plans 
for  getting  an  insight  of  th«  hall. 

".  Yes,  sir  ;  I  do  t'nink  ^may  be  a  pecidier,  if  he  was 
old  and  ugly,  and  had  in  his  pack  some;  domestic  table 
linen  and  such  things,  might  get  in  ;  for  I  heard  Hit 
say  they  wanted  such,  and  if  1  could  not  go  to^town  to 
buy  them,  she  would  have  to,"  said  Betsey. 

Paul  bade  adieu  to  J chn  and  his  wife,  andpushed  into 
the  latter' s  hand  a  full  compenstion  for  her  kind- 
ness. 

Ten  days  after,  when  Betsey  was  up  st  the  Hail, 
she  was  not  very  much  surprised  to  hear  Hit  Mankia 
come  in  and  tell  of  the  presence  of  an  old  peddler,  with 
just  such  things  as  they  wanted. 

A  |consultation,  in  which  the  sis  sisters  were  all  pre- 
sent, then  took  place,,  the  result  being  the  admission  of 
the  peddler. 

The  beauty  lof  Silvia  might  weh  have  thrown  the  old 
•peddler  completely  his  guard,  had  he  not  been  well 
disciplined.  With  childlike  curiisity,  she  drew  near  to 
see  the  pac's  opened. 

Throwing  -one  after  another  piece  of  such  things  as 
he  knew  thej'  v.  anted  on  a  table,  a  little  way  off  from 
his  pack,  the  peddier  bade  them  suit  themselves,  and 
then  returned  to  the  other  packages  on  the  floor,  out  of 
which  peeped  many  bright  and  pretty  things  to  please 
the  maiden's  eye.  Eagerly  she  looked,  and  ffom  the 
trinkets  incuiringlv  to  the  face  of  the  peddler,  fi'om 
w'nich,  as  if  by  magic,  faded  the  hard,  old  look.  Betsey 
stood  near,  covering  the  view  from  tha  busy  ainta. 
The  spectacles  were  removed,  an  d  eyes  dark  and  eloquent 
with  untold  words  of  admh-atiou  and  affection,  held, 
hers  entranced.  Quickly  t'tie  spectacles  were  resumed 
as  a  warning  mov^ient  of  Betsey  told  of  another's  ap- 
proach. Other  articles  of  interest  were  thrown  on  the 
table,  and  agf,in  the  coast  was  clear.  T'uen  from  out 
the  old  buckskin  gloves  slid  a  hand  soft  and  as  deli- 
cately formed  as  her  ov,-n,  into  which  was  pressed  a 
little  velvet  case.  Anot'cer  look  into  t'ne  eyes,  whose 
beauty  she  already  felt,  and  Silvia's  little  hand  closed 
over  her  treasure,'  as  a  child's  over  forbidden  fruit, 
and  in  another  moment  it  was  safe  from  others'  eyes. 

The  ladies  were  well  suited  with  the  goods  and 
prices,  and  the  peddler  departed,  with  permission  to' 
come  again  when  he  was  near  by. 

The  aunts  noticed  not  that  Silvia's  eyes  lingered 
long  after  the  peddler's  departing  form. 

From  that  day  a  new  life  dawned  upon  Silvia,  a 
child  no  longer,  but  a  woman  ia  whose  heart  Kvsd  all 
a  woman's  love,  confidence,  and  devotion.  Out  from 
the  little  velvet  case  looked  the  pictured  face  of  Paul 
TTartleT— a  face  to  teach  a  woman  love — noble,  truth- 
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ful,  handsome.  And  when  the  little  slip  of  paper  on 
which  was  written  "  Trust  me"  met  her  eye,  she  did, 
fullv  believing  a  happy  future  was  coming  to  her. 

Paul  had  thought  so  much  of  Silvia  that  he  almost 
loved  before  meeting  her.  A  glance  at  her  in  her 
beauty  and  guilelessness  completely  won  his  heart's 
first  love.  '•'  Sut  how  to  win  her  ?  to  deliver  her  he 
said. 

With  his  mind  and  heart  filled  with  these  thoughts 
he  sought,  the  advice  of  his  uncle,  a  clergyman,  resid- 
ing in  Richmond.  Finding  an  early  opportunity  for  a 
conference  with  his  relative,  he  was  carried  by  him  into 
his  sanctum.  Scarcely  had  he  begun  his  story  when 
his  eyes,  wandering  about  the  room,  fell  on  a  small 
miniature  painting.  Springing  f  rem  his  seat,  he  gazed 
eagerly  on  the  beautiful  face,  and  eiclaimed  ; 

■"  ""Vho  is  this,  uncle  ?" 

Ast:.nished  at  his  nephew's  almost  wild  eagerness, 
the  o:d  gentleman  replied  : 
■'  A  youngfriend  of  ouri." 

"  But  her  name,  uncle  1  Quick  '  Pray  tell  me. 
Surely  it  is  my  Silvia  ;'' 

•■'  No,  boy,  it  is  not,    That  is  Mrs.  Forrester." 
Eeaven  1  hov/  strange  !    Tell  me,  uncle,  of  her. 
Slis  is  Silvia's  mother.    V.'here  did  you  know  her 
asked  Paul,  with  much  agitation. 

"  Why,  boy,  I  married  her.  It  was  a  runaway 
caatch.  And,  poor  child,  she  suffered  so  much  from 
it.  Your  aunt  and  I  weye  much  attached  to  them. 
He,  ycang  Forrester,  was  an  artist,  and  I'm  sure,  if 
he  had  lived,  would  have  acquired  fame  and  foitune. 
He  painied  that  picture  of  his  wife  and  gave  it  to  us." 

■'■  He  did,  you  say     'When,  uucje  :" 

"  In  less  than  a  year  after  his  marriage.  MTien  the 
cholera  raged  here,,«he  was  one  of  the  first  victims. 
She  left  us  to  retijrn  t.o  her  friends,  apd  although  v.-ith 
continued  pro'mises  to  write  to  us,  we  have  never  heard 
one  word  from  or  of  her.  Your  aunt  wrote,  but  never 
received  a  reply.  Now  tell  me  what  you  know  of  her 

Paul  zold  his  story,  or  rather  Betsey's,  and  of  the 
euspicioES  set  afloat  by  evil  hearts  ;  and  when  he  had 
finished  his  uncle  said  : 

.  "  Poor  child  !  Thank  God  I  can  do  justice  to  their 
memory.  Hew  wonderfully  strange  are  the  v,-ays  of 
Providence  !  Paul,  my  boy,  I  think  we  can  smooth 
your  path  considerably.  And  let  ijia  give  you  more 
information,  v;hieh  to  you  and  me  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, but  to  your  Silvia's  relatives  v.  ill  be  very  agree- 
able. The  Fon-esters — Lilly's  husband's  family — are 
as  proud  and  ancient  as  the  Chapmans.  Just  before 
Harry's  meeting  Miss  Chapnian,  he  had  incurred  the 
Ecvere  displeasure  of  his  father,  by  refusing  decidedly  to 
m^^rry  a  young  kdy  picked  out  for  him.  It  was  a  very 
desirable  c<>iineBtioi!  in  every  respect,  and  old  Mr.  For- 
rester hie  not  forgiven  Harry  for  his  retus.-;!  to  consum- 
mate his  great  nape  whea  the  poor  boj-  died.  If  he  ever 
knew  of  -hie  marria'ge,  he  never  acknowledged  either  it 
Gr  Harry's  v/if e  that  I  know  of.  I  think,  if  you  go  to 
the  aunts  tearing  the  certificate  of  Jlrs.  Foirester'B 
marriage,  you  will  meet  with  a  favourable  reception." 

Harry  snook  his  head,  and  tcdd  how  difficult  it  wfs 
for  any-  man  to  gain  an  interview.  "  Only  old  Father 
Grodman  has  the  entzee.'' 

Goodman  !  Bless  me  !  Father  ?  'What,  a  priest, 
J-"  '  mean  ' 

■  Yes,  sir  ;  theE°v.  Father  Goodman." 

■■•  riora  and  more  wonderful  This  must  be  my  old 
fihcol-raate,  'Will  Goodman.  I  knew  he  was  some- 
y.'here  in  the  valley.  '\Va  werfi  the  best  friends  at 
Bchool,  and  I've  no  dor.bt  he  wQuld  be  really  pleased 
to  see  or  hear  from  me  now.  Although  we  have  chosen 
diffsrect  paths  to  find  our  way  to  heaven,  tli.it  is  no 
rsassn  why  v.-e  should  not  still  love  each  other  here 
as  we- shall  there.  It  wiU.bs  all  rights  P^ul.  I'd  like 
a  trip  through  that  covjntry.  We  will  start  to-morrow 
noriiing,  find  Father  Goodman,  and  I  think  he  will 
takeu.=i  to  Chapman  iEall." 

it  ^'  IS  as  Paul's  'incle  had  nid.  Father  Goodman 
■■'  ;  ■  ;  /  much  delightod  to.  sse  his  old  friend  and 
|_;-^';:-^'.it9  ;  and  when  the  good  clergyman,  Mr. 
■  Hartley,  told  him  his  business  and  prodticed  a  copy  of 
the  maiTiags  certificate  of  Lilly  Chapman  and  H'arry 
•  Forrtstsr,  the  kind-hearted  lather  woiild  aoi  delay  an 
hour,  Isut  declared  he  must  go  directly  and  cany  that 
!s.ilmt'.|  the  wounded  hearts  of  the  Chqpmans. 

It  would  have  done  John  FTeeixian  good  to  have 
s-?ea  the  amazed  look  of  Hit  Mankin  ivhsn  Father 
t'voodman  entered  the  bdge,  accompani'-d  by  two  very 
hsr:  l.'otr,^  mm.  and'badeher  to  proceed  andasaouncs 
'   her  mistress  33. 

;  did  and  said  -'■as  right  not  r.ne  of  the 
.  ,.,<pm?.n  Hall  ever  doubted.  Still  a  grave 
•  d  on  the  faces  of  the  sis  sisters  when  Hit  did 
-  t;-i,-,H  s  bidding.    Three  of  them  entered 


the  reception  room.  A  little  while,  and  the  grave 
looks  gave  pUce  to  those  of  thankfulness,  aye,  even  joy. 
A  moment  more,  and  Hit  Mankin,  if  present,  would 
likely  have  bhnded  or  killed  her— namely,  her  mis- 
tresses' hands  clasped  in  those  of  men  !  and  heard  them 
simultaneously  escbim,  "  AVelcome  '  welcome!' 

Is  one  but  these  who  knew  such  pride  as  the  Chap- 
mans  possessed  can  imagine  the  relief,  the  joy,  which 
was  given  them  by  Father  Goodman's  and  his  friend's 
visit.  The  name  of  Chapman  still  remained  spotless, 
purs  and  proud,  as  in  long  years  gone  by. 

It  was  a  day  of  rejoicing.  And  Silvia,  the  image  of 
her  mother,  the  memory  of  whom  had  grown  then  so 
doubly  dear,  was  brought  in  to  see  her  mother's 
frieucj.  There  was  no  show  of  surprise  in  Silvia's 
greetingof  Paul.  Really  it  was  no  surprise  at  all.  She 
had  learned  to  love  him,  trust  and  wait  his  coming, 
which  her  heart  constantly  whispered,  "  will  be  soon." 

From  that  day  there  was  a  radical  change  in  the  in- 
mates of  Chapman  Hall,  Men  caine  and  went  once 
more.  Paul  soon  won  the  kind  favour  of  all  ;  and 
when,  with  Silvia's  hand  clasped  in  his,  he  went  and 
begged  her  aunts'  permission  to  hold  it  as  his  own  for 
ever,  they  smiled,  and  blessed  the  young  folks'  love. 

Since  then,  one  and  another  of  tha  Chapman  sisters 
placed  confidence  sufticieiit  in  men  to  trust  their  hearts 
to  their  kesping.  T^jree  are  married  now.  ''And  the 
pride  which  tills  their  bosoms  now  is  the  pride  of 
motherhood.'' 


THE  VOYAGE  TO  AUSTRALIA. 
The  Melbourne  Argus  S3.JS — "The  voyage  between 
Great  Britain  and  this  colony,  although  long  in  point 
of  time,  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  safest  trips 
a  ship  cm  make,  and  there  is  ample  justification 
for  tljis  opinion  from   the  fact  that,  although  many 
hundreds  of  vessels  have  come  here  since  the  port  was 
of  any  note,  the  number  of  partialor  total  shipwrecks 
has  been  very  limited  when  compared  with  the  disas- 
ters perpetually  occurring  on  the  Atlantic  and  other 
voy.Tjes.    To  this  pleasant  state  of  thing.^,  however, 
on  the  Australian  voyage  there  has  occurred  a  grie- 
\  ous  interruption  during  the  last  few  month.=.  Pas- 
sing by  the   dismasting  of  the  ship  Dallam  Tower, 
which  v.  as  bound  to  ICew  Zeal.md,  but  which  put  in 
here  to  refit,  we  have  th*.  CftmJSttdgeshire  come  in 
lately  almost  as  great  a  wreck  as  the  Dallam  Tower, 
and  we  have  tidings  of  two  s'nips — the  Loch  Ard,  from 
Glasgow,  and  John  Kerr,  from  Liverpool — both  bound 
here,  having  been  spoken  at  sea  dismasted.    The  Loch 
Ard,  it  will  be  recoDected,  had  lost   her  ma.sts  pre- 
viously, and  had  put  back  to  Greenock  to  refit,  and 
had  thus  suflei  ed  a  second  mishap.    The  Loch  Maroe, 
on  her  voyage  fi cm  Glasgow  for  >[eibounie,  was  par- 
tially dismasted,  and  put  back  to  Gibrtiltar,  where  she 
refitted,  new  spars  having  been  sent  out  to  her  by 
special   steamer.     Of  two  other  ships  due  here — 
tha     British    Admiral     and     Ehoderic     Dhu — 
we  hear  that  the  former  put  back  to  Queenstown  with 
loss  of  masts  aad  spars,  and  that  the  Litter  had  also 
been  disabled  and  had  her  decks  swept,  and  h^d  gone 
into  Falmouth  to  repair  damages.     The  most  serious 
Ctisualties -happening  on  the  home  voyage  have  been 
those  of  the  Erie,  w^icL  put  into  Valparaiso  in  such 
condition  that  her  cargo  had  t.o  ha  sent  home  in  ano- 
ther vessel,  and  the  Somersetshire,  whi-jh  went  into 
the  same  port  with  loss  of  spars,  bulwarks,  &c..  A 
preponderance  of  the  vessels  above  noted  aj-e  iron 
ships,  and,  so  far  from  being  old  and  unseAworthy, 
they  are  quite  new  and  on  their  first  voyage.    All  of 
thsm,  doubtltsB,  en':cunteicd  weather  more  or  less 
tempestuous  :  tut  still  we  ha  v^  hofe  h^'ird  of  the  gales 
being  of  such  exceptional  severity' that  a  new  ship, 
well  built  and  equipped,  could  not  h.-ild  hf?r  own  against 
them.    Other  causes  are  assigned,  and  by  some  it  is 
alleged  that  overloading,  especially  where  the  cargo 
consists  krgely  of  dead  weight,  bss'.soaiething  to  do 
with  it.    Others  affirm  that  the. yiaterial  i^nd  "brli- 
manship  are  at  fault,  the  iron  made  use  of  having  been 
interior  in  quality  and  not  tc':,'rh  'eubngh  to  st  tuil  the 
tortion  to  which  it  has  been  s'tbiectad.  Objection 
has  also  been  made  that  tha  largt-  iron  clippers  recently 
coastiucted  are  overmasted,  and  that  v,-hsre  there 
is  a  strong  breeze  and  a  full  srtread  of  can-'-.'.  •  the 
strain  must  be  something  endrm-^^iss.     A  sugges- 
tion has  also  been  hazarded  that  sbiibmasters,  on  ta'trmg 
command  of  the  rnagpiikynt  iron  clippers  -vs-'lifch  have 
Liteiy  been  built  .-perially  fcj-  th? ,  Austraiiiin  tjads, 
have  be'iu  nriturally  anxious  to  diitju^ -.is';!  t-hf  i-i'.st-lvei. 
and  the  ship  on  its  maiilsn  voj'age,  by  a  rapid  run  •■."at, 
and  that  rljs  temptnliou  to  '  'oarry  on'  has  besn  lad.r 
rectly  eiicouragsd  by  buiiders  and   o-isntrs,  amisug 


whom  there  is,  perhaps,  more  rivalry  than  among  the 
captains.  Whether  the  disasters  above  alluded  to 
have  arisen  from  any  or  all  of  the  causes  mentioned  it 
is  at  present  difficult  to  say,  but  there  is  no  diaguising 
the  fact  that  the  Australian  voyage,  which  has  hitherto 
had  a  special  immunity  from  accident,  is  at  present 
furnishing  no  insignificant  quota  to  the  general  tale  oj 
disaster." 


THE  POET'S  FIRST  BABY. 

He's  such  a  small  baby  '   I  know  it ; 

I  shouldn't  lose  temper,  you  say ; 
But  what's  to  become  of  ma  poet, 

If  disturbed  in  this  terrible  -»-ay  ? 
I  M-ould  like  to  bear  patiently  v-'ith  hiai^ 

B'jt  here  is  the  truth  1  Kust  feel : 
To  the  deuce  go  ideas  and  rhythm 

Whea  he  tets  up  his  s.5uaU  aud  his  sc[aeal 

I'm  a  brute  '   If  I  am,  can  I  help  it  ? 

V.  hen  my  dactyls  are  galloping  fine, 
Eis  trouble  he  chooses  to  yelp  it 

In  a  quasi -hexameter  whine. 
If  he  must,  then  ths  music  were  sweeter 

Did  he  .vary  a  little  his  wail, 
Did  he  v,-bine  in  a  regular  metre, 

And  go  up  and  dowa  in  the  scale. 

He's  a  dear  little  fellow  ?  I  think  so ; 

Very  costly  to  me,  I  adrait. 
Good  gracious!  what  makes  the  boy  wink  Eol 

Shake  him  up  !  he'll  be  off  in  a  fit. 
A  baby  myself  once   why,  rather,  , 

And  squuiled  .just  hks  hiia,  I  suppose ; 
But  then  you  must  kno^v  that  my  iather 

Was  only  addicted  to  prose. 

I  tell  you  I  can't  stand  the  squjUing; 

I'd  rather  hear  cataracts  roar, 
A  dozen  street  tish  vendors  baviing, 

A  hand-organ  ground  at  the  door 
Take  him  oft.    Don't  you  sea  that  1  '111  b-jsy, 

My  darling,  my  precious,  my  lie  ; 
The  aiigel  is  sleeping  I   Ah !  is  he  I 

Then  carry  him,  oft  to  his  crib. 

And  no-^.- 1  '11  sit  down  to  my  poem— 

Xhey  say  that  it.  is  out  of  line  ; 
Let  'em  say,  but  I  faacy  I  '1!  sho-.»-  'eai 

A  work  (hat  is  almost  divine, 
"  Let  the  !Mus3ulman  boast  of  his  honits, 

The  saint  purge  his  en-ors  witii  pain ; 
But  for  us,  the  calm  quiet— '  Oh,  furies  1 

That  baby  is  at  it  again! 


.    THE  SAILOR'!  RETURN. 

In  the  shade  of  a  maple  soft  and  green, 
I  sit  and  look  on  the  peaceful  scene, 

And  drink  in  the  air  so  pui  e  and  bracing. 
Like  the  v/hite  sails  of  a  situp  on  the  sea, 
Is  the  cloud  that  floats  in  the  air  over  mo, 

Siiadiug  the  gold  with  the  lea-.'ea  laterlaoiag. 

The  bronzed  humtlB-bee,  in  his  veb'st  coat. 
Coquets  v.-ith  the  lilies  that  idly  iioal 

On  the  soft  breast  of  she  throbhi-ag  biUo^s, 
And  the  happy  choir  of  the  ^"ild-wood  birds 
Sing  umvritten  music  to  unspoken  words. 

In  their  orchestra  up  in  the  w-illowj. 

They  sing  the  praise  of  the  s-neet  rural  maid 
Who  sits  with  me  here  in  the  soft  maple's  shade, 

.Where  the  wind  through  tha  br^ches  is  stealing, 
Tenderly  tcuching  her  suu-Iighted  hair, 
And  Moving  far  from  it  the  -white  frost  of  care, 

Wbil3  the  blue  wa-  es  at  her  feet  are  itaeeling. 

She  watrhes  the  clouds  till  the  close  of  the  da.y. 
And  she  dreams  of  a  ship  that  sailed  away 

From  2  crowded  port  in  stormy  -'-eather — 
Sailed  av.  ay  with  hat  lover  to  lauds  afar, 
Through  the  river  and  over  the  harbour  bar, 

Ca pfiin  and  crew  and  her  young  mate  togciheii. 

See !  there,  coming  dn-n-nthu  close-sharen  lawn, 
■  'With  a.  bron.-^e  face,  xai  as  bright  .'iS  the  morn, 

Is  her  lover  from  oy.-r  the  ocean  ' 
A  :Utpina-  nf  hau'-is  -uiaer  maples  green. 
And  .1  me'etiu?  of  bp?,  gives  the  i-ural  scene 

Xew  life  and  ne--^-  hear',       a  so-rl  of  emotioru 


Scotland  has.  won  the  Eloho  Challenge  Shield,  tha 
totnl  icores  at  the  three  ranges  being — Scotland,  1,437; 
England.  1,405  ;  Ireland,,  1,373. 

Tha  strike  of  .st.jnencasous  at  Leicester  has  termi- 
nated, the  masters  acceding  to  the  demands  of  the 
men  for  an  adv:Qce  to  Sd.  per  hour. 

Four  -i'-nmen  arid  one  ina-n,  out  of  an  ezctu:sion  party 
cf  ninj,  were  drowned' 00  July  18  by  the  upsetting 
oi  their  boat  near  JpawHsh.' 

July  16,  ^duphg  a  -fight  between  two  agricultural 
labourers,  ipear  Lowstoft,  one  was  thrown  into  the 
river,  and  bc-'hg  hit  bj  ."the  other  man  on  tho  head 
v.itii  a  st^B-,  iaitmltly  :-ipk,  and  was  drowned. 

Becker  Bi  -is  '  Purest  andBfst  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  isa 
combina'.ion  cfj  tho  finest  kUids  imported,  and  contains  all 
th.M  is  rcT.iifite  to  -make  reaporfoci.  7  South  Great  G«orge'a- 
vtrcet,  Dublin. 
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THE  PEimr  DESPATCH. 


•Cray  as,  mt. 


THE  LAST  TENANTS  OF 
CASTLE  GERALD. 

BT 

SIDNEY  FITZERiy. 
AulAcr  of  "The  Heiress  of  Beechvood." 


CHAPTER  I. 
'  Castle  Gerald  had  been  a  strong  fortress  from  time 
ismQemorial  The  grim  soldiers  of  Cromwell  had  Eung 
psalms  in  its  courtyard  and  within  the  walls  of  its 
ancient  keep.  Its  owners  had  been  faithful  to  the 
cause  of  the  unfortunate  Stuarts,  and  were  fighting 
gallantly  under  the  Duke  of  Ormond  when  the  stein 
Puritan  leader  landed  in  Ireland.  The  Fitngeralds  had 
fared  badly  under  the  management  of  Henry  Crom- 
well, and  wei'e  foremost  in  welcoming  the  restoration  ; 
they  were  likewisa  amongst  the  last  who  clung  to  the 
■waning  fortunes  of  the  second  James.  Tradition  re- 
ported that  that  unfortunate  monarch  bad  sheltered 
within  the  -ivalls  of  Castle  Gerald.  It  was  a  history  in 
itself,  that  oldj  ruiuecl,  ivy- covered  place,  whose  tur- 
retted  towers  bore  the  impress  of  many  a  bullet  murk. 
Af  ter  AVilliam  and  Mary  reigned  in  England,  Castle 
Gerald  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  a  Protestant 
branch  of  the  aiicient  family  ;  and  so  an  old  legend 
had  been  fulfilled,  which  declared  that  Castle  Gera,l<i 
would  always  revert  back  to  the  Fitzgeralds,  uo  matter 
what  changes  might  take  plact;  in  the  land. 

This  romantic  i  old  edifice  was  situated  on  a  gentle 
eminence,  commanding  a  noble  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding countn,-.  The  Lifley  flov/ed  calmly  at  its 
foot,  and  reflected  in  its  peaceful  bosom  the  proud 
c!d  t'jwers  of  C'astio  Gerald.  The  oaks  of  centuries 
beautified  the  domain,  for  the  woodman's  axe,  which, 
when  piopei  ty  w;;8  uncertain  iu  the  troublous  times, 
had  been  raised  against  so  many  a  noble  forest,  had 
spared  the  woody  glades  of  Castle  Gerald. 

One  of  the  first  possessors  of  the  property,  after 
.it  had  been  restored  to  the  race  of  Fitisgerald,  in 
idespair  of  repairing  the  old  building  sufficiently  to 
make  it  hal  itable  and  agreeable  according  to  his  ideas 
liad'ikteruiiued  to  let  it  lapse  into  ruin,  and  to  build 
a  ftom-.ixi  mansion  within  view  of  the  ancient  fortress 
So,  iir.down  in  the  fair  valley,  under  tbo  protection, 
S.S  it  were,  of  the  ancient  battlements,  he  erected  a 
superb  edifice,  in  the  Italian  style.  Andrew  Pal- 
ladio  himself  might  have  gone  into  raptures  at  itg 
ceautiful  proportions  ;  hut,  alas  !  the  rearing  of  this 
splendid  structm-e  made  sad  inroads  into  the  resources 
of  this  not  over- wealthy  family,  and  many  a  fair  acre 
was  mortgaged  ere  this  magnificent  pile  stood  perfect 
to  delight  the  eye  of  the  astonished  beholder. 

Unfortunately,  the  princely  scions  of  the  house  of 
Fitzgerald  did  not  count  prudence  amongst  their 
many  virtues.  Openhanded  liberality  and  sumptuous 
entertainments,  added  to  the  incumbrances  which  a 
little  self-;flenial  in  the  beginning  might  have  paid  oii ; 
and  to  the  lo.id  went  on  accumulating,  until  the 
present  proprietor  was  obliged,  with  heartfelt  sorrow, 
to  lop  off  the  fairest  ]5ortion  of  his  estate,  and  bring  it 
for  sale  into  the  lucumbered  Jistates  Court. 

Had  the  property  de.iceudcd  to  the  present  pro- 
prietor some  twenty  or  thirty  years  earliei-,  it  might 
never  hive  been  sold,  for  be,  who  seemed  to  have  in- 
herited the  combined  prudence  which  nature  had 
apparently  corgoUeu  to  bestow  on  at  least  three 
^generations  of  hJs  ancestors,  might  have  tided  over 
*  the  perilous  years  of  famiue  which  impoverished  his 
native  land;  but  his  btrugglesto  retain  the  property 
of  no  wers  avail,  for  .creditors  were  pressing  in  his 
time  ■  and  bo  the  whole  estate,  except  the-  residence. 


demesne,  and  a  few  thousand  acres,  passed  into  the 
hand^  of  a,  London  merhant  prince. 

Arthur  Fitzgerald  felt  bitterly  this  sore  trial,  all  the 
more  hard  to  bear  when  he  reflected  how  unceasing 
had  be»n  his  self-denying  efforts  to  avert  so  sad  a 
catastrophe,  and  how  in  nowise  had  he  been  guilty 
of  accumulating  one  iota  of  that  load  of  debt,  while 
at  the  same  time,  his  childreu's  children  would  learn 
to  couple  his  name  with  their  disinheritance. 

The  flash  of  the  old  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  which 
nerved  them  tu  fidelity  even  to  the  death  in  a  forlorn 
cause,  was  demonstrated  in  Arthur  Fitzgerald  when,  iu 
spite  of  the  advice  of  his  friends  to  go  abroad  for 
awliile,  he  nobly  stood  his  ground,  aud,  laying  aside  all 
that  show  aud  state  Eo  dear  to  the  hearts  of  most 
Irishmen,  he  even  let  the  princely  mansion  the  erec- 
tion of  which  had  contr^uted  in  no  small  degree  to 
his  embarrassment,  and  retired  to  the  other  bank  of 
the  river,  where  he  resided,  during  theyouth  of  his  two 
sons,  in  an  impretending  but  comfoitable  and  pictu- 
resque abode,  which  had  already  been  occupied,  from 
time  to  time,  by  members  of  the  Fitzgerald  family,  and 
had  become  the  permanent  i-esideuce  of  the  proprie- 
to:s  of  the  property  after  the  old  fortress  had  become 
too  dilapidated,  and  during  the  erection  of  the  present 
palace-like  structure.  Here  his  brave  spirit  did  not 
^ail,  and  he  enjoyed  much  tranquil  happiness,  broken, 
indeed,  by  one  fair  daughter — the  "  rose  of  Castle  Ge- 
rald," as  the  tenantry  proudly  called  her  the  "  rose 
between  thorns,"  as  her  brothers  laughingly  styled 
her.  By  stern  self-denial  and  strict  retrenchment  Ar- 
thur Fitzgerald  had  gone  fur  towards  clearing  the  por- 
tion of  property  which  he  retained  from  all  charges,  for 
of  the  purchase  money  of  the  Fitzgerald  pfoperty  not 
£1,U00  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  old  proprietor. 

Park  Lodge,  the  present  residence  of  the  family^ 
was  built  on  a  low,  flat  country,  surrounded  by  mea- 
dows of  unrivalled  richness  ;  the  house  was  square,  of 
no  ornamental  style,  but  substantial  and  commodious. 
The  servants'  apartments,  kitchens,  and  other  offices 
were  built  so  as  to  forna  a  wing  on  each  side  of  the 
dwelHng  house,  which  was  entered  by  a  flight  of  some 
dozen  steps,  and  then  the  visitor  found  himself  ia  an 
octagon  entrance  hall,  furnished  as  an  ante-chamber, 
and  leading  into  the  principal  apartments  by  means 
of  pohshed  oak  doors  on  either  hand  ;  while,  facing 
the  hail  door  and  beyond  this  chamber  ran  a  passage 
leading  to  a  beautiful  stained  glass  window,  or  rather 
door,  which,  when  opened,  disclosed  to  view  one  of 
the  most  perfect  gardens  that  can  possibly  be  ima, 
gined.  With  wonderful  skill  had  that  small  space  of 
ground  been  laid  out  ;  its  numberless  beds,  cut  in 
every  couceivable  form,  were  ornamented  with  rich 
masses  of  rare  flowers  ;  each  bed  contained  but  one 
kind.  Here  and  there  from  the  smooth  velvety  turf 
rose  fairy-like  fountains,  w"hose  cool  waters  fell  like 
diamond  spray  into  tiny  marble  basins.  A  fine  park 
surrounded  the  house.  A  noble  avenue  swept 
past  the  door,  and  led,  in  oijposite  directions, 
to  two  little  Gothic  lodges,  through  the  shadow  of 
grand  old  beech  trees.  The  grounds  to  the  right  of  the 
house  sloped  down  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  were 
tastefully  planted  with  ornamental  shrabs.  Here,  too, 
were  cunningly-devised  A\'alks,  which  would  to  one 
uninitiated  have  required  such  another  clue  of  silk  as 
unravelled  that  labyrinth  whtie  tradition  says  our 
second  Henry  loved  to  pass  hi.s  time  enchanted  by  the 
graces  of  Fair  Rosamond.  This,  too,  in  its  deep 
recesses,  had  a  pleasant  bower,  which  from  some  old 
legend  attached  to  it  had  received  the  name  of 
"  Helen's  Bower." 

Once  during  the  nurseryhood  of  the  fair  children  of 
this  ancient  house,  they  had  been,  as  usual  after  a  din- 
ner party,  admitted  to  the  diningroom  during  dessert; 
The  gentlemen  stroked  their  heads  patronisingly  ;  the 


ladies  took  them  in  their  arms,  and  ran  chance  Of 
seriously  iaapairing  their  digestion  by  loading  their 
infant  stomachs  with  fruit  and  wine.  One  old  gentle- 
man amongst  the  guests  took  special  notice  of  Ernest, 
and  exclamed,  turning  to  his.father, 

"  Why,  Fitzgerald,  he  is  the  living  image  of  the 
Judge."  All  the  remainder  of  the  company  who.»e 
age  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  remember  that  worthy 
individual  endorsed  the  opinion.  How  small  a  thing 
sometimes  turns  the  whole  current  of  one's  life .'  So  did 
this  one  remark  sink  deeply  into  the  heart  of  the  appa^ 
rently  unheeding  chUd,  and  did  much  to  foster  in 
him  the  quiet,  studious  habits  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards  so  remarkable,  ^'ot  many  days  after  tho  occur- 
rence his  nursery  maid  could  not  find  Ernest  at  bed- 
time,  and  she  was  becoming  seriously  alai-med,  when 
lo  !  the  truant  was  discovered,  in  rapt  attention,  be- 
fore the  picture  of  "  The  Judge"  in  the  library.  The 
person  so  designated  was  a  granduncle  of  these  child- 
ren,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  bar,  and 
after  rising  through  merit  to  the  bench,  his  name  had 
been  universally  revered  for  the  stem  integrity  which 
ever  characterised  his  decisions. 

'  •  •  •  • 

Gerald  Fitzgerald  was  a  dashing,  handsome,  care- 
less lad,  always  getting  into  scrapes,  but  so  gay  and 
bhthe  that  aU  loved  him  ;  he  was  indeed  a  fair  and 
fitting  representative  of  his  gratidfather,  that  open- 
hearted,  open-handed  proprietor,  who  had  so  fear- 
fully  contributed  to  hasten  the  ruin  of  this  princely 
family.  He  had,  too,  the  large  dark  eye,  the  raven 
curls,  and  the  aristocratic  bearing  of  the  Fitzgerald  ; 
and  no  matter  what  amount  of  mischief  hi  perpe- 
trated, his  arch  smile  and  handsome  face,  as  he  tossed 
back  the  luxuriant  curls  that  were  ever  chnging  rotind 
the  brow,  disarmed  the  anger  of  parents  and  servants 
alike.  "  It's  only  poor  Master  Gerald"  was  a  p!e»  suf- 
ficient to  excuse  the  most  glaring  act  of  youthful  de- 
linquency. 

Ernest  Fitzgerald  was  gentle,  almost  feminine  the 

very  opposite  of  his  brother.  Ee  had  fair  ciu-ls,  a. 
clear  blue  eye,  and  an  extreme  dehcacy  of  feature. 
Gerald  almost  looked  down  on  him  too  for  his  want  of 
physical  power  and  endurance.  Gerald  was  his  father's 
darling  ;  whUe  the  mother,  true  to  her  sex,  clung  to 
the  weaker  side,  and  cherished  and  idolised  her  geatla 
Ernest. 

The  foundation  of  the  education  of  the  young  Fitz- 
geralds had  been  laid  by  a  private  tutor,  but  Gerald 
never  cared  for  books  ;  and  clever  indeed  would  that 
master  have  been  who  could  have  persuaded  hira  to 
decline  Latin  notms  on  a  hunting  dayl  An  adept  with 
the  gun,  a  devoted  disciple  of  Izaak  "Walton  with  the 
line,  alsinu-od  in  the  field — but  no  boot  lore  for  him. 
Pshaw  !  he  did  not  care  a  fig  for  learning.  Let  that 
efi'eminate  Ernest  bhnd  himself  poring  over  Greek  and 
Latin,  if  he  liked  ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  he, 
the  heir  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  should  do  it  too.  "What 
good  was  sunshine,  if  it  was  to  be  spent  poring  o-er 
Homer  and  VirgO,  that  lived  gooduess  knows  when  ? 
He  would  rather  learn  sermons  in  the  stones,  at  the 
bottom  of  yon  grand  trout  stream,  and  good  in  all  ths 
beauties  of  nature,  than  bother  his  head  and  crack  his 
brains  over  their  musty  stuff.  So  Gerald's  progress 
was  slow.  Ou  the  contrary,  that  of  Ernest  was  rapid 
aud  surprising  ;  and,  whilst  his  pouy  learned  cnb- 
biting  and  such  like  stable  vices,  his  master  was  deep 
in  studies  beyond  his  year  s  ;  and  his  mother,  a  gentle, 
undemonstrative  wbman,  gloried  in  the  thought  of  her 
scholar  son. 

Although  Arthur  Fitzgerald  was  immensely  proad 
of  his  handsome  heir,  he  often  felt  a  dull  uneasiness 
when  he  reflected  that  the  remnant  of  his  magnificent 
property  was  only  retained  by  him  through  the  most 
scrupulous  carefulness  and  intense  eelf-denial ;  aadj 
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when  ha  could  trace  in  his  eldest  son  no  symptom  of 
his  own  disposition,  he  often  trembled  for  the  future. 
If  he,  with  »U  his  economy,  could  barely  square 
matters  at  the  close  of  the  year,  what  would  the  gay 
thoughtless  Gerald  do,  the  very  prototype  of  his  an- 
cestors ?  Even  now,  that  he  had  scarcely  emerged 
from  childhood,  extra  after  extra  was  creeping  into 
the  expenditure  on  that  lad's  account ;  for  Ai'thur 
¥"it2gera!d  was  not  a  man  to  deny  any  possible  favour 
to  his  children.  In  spite  of  hi*  love  for  Gerald,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  began  often  to  wish  that,  like  the  patriarch 
of  oVJ,  he  could,  by  "guiding  his  hands  wittingly," 
give  the  birth-right  to  Ernest,  as  (he  felt  constrained 
to  admit  it  to  himself)  the  only  hope  of  saving  his 
beloved  inheritance  ;  but  such  thoughts  ended  in 
nothing,  and  time  wore  on,  developing  the  character 
of  the  two  lads  more  clearly,  and  confirming  the 
father's  anxious  fears.  His  health  failed,  prematurely; 
borne  down  under  the  burden  of  his  sorrows  and  his 
cruelly  anxious  solicitude  for  his  sous'  future. 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  Here  is  a  letter  from  Charlie  GranviUe,  Laura,  and 
he  tells  me  Castle  Gerald  is  to  be  let,"  said  Sir  Fre- 
deriiBeauclerk,  as  he  entered  his  wife's  boudoir  in  their 
luxurious  hotel  at  Home,  with  an  open  letter  m  his 
hand,  one  morning  in  the  early  summer  of  18 — . 

■•  How  delightful  !  Just  the  very  thing  we  were  wish- 
ing for,  is  it  not,  dearest  ?  Such  a  lovely  place  too  ! 
Of  course  you  will  write  at  once  about  it,  I  am  getting 
so  tij  ed  of  being  abroad  ;  and  we='could  not  live  at 
Beaupark  yet,"  andthe  voice  of  the  speaker  fell,  and  her 
■\-oice  quivered  a  little. 

'■'I  shall  write  by  this  very  post  and  try  to  secure 
the  place.  I  never  recollect  bdng^so  enchanted  with 
fi.cy  spot  ;  the  fox  hounds  meet,  too,  at  the  very  gate. 
Such  capital  stabling  !  In  fact  it  appears  to  me,  that 
■we  should  find  nothing  wanting,  if  we  are  only  fortu- 
nate to  secure  Castle  Gerald.  It  was  so  very  kind  of 
Cbariie  to  think  o£  us." 

"And  you  ^vill  take  me  to  hunt  with  you,  papa,  and 
teach  m^  to  take  ever  such  large,  wide  ditches,  as  you 
promised,"  exclaimed  httle  Edith  Beauclerk,  who,  ou  a 
low  stool  at  her  mother' is  feet,  had  joyfully  listened  to 
the  prospect  of  a  change  of  abode  ;  fur  she  had,  as  well 
as  her  mother,  grown  very  tired  of  being  abroad;  but, 
as  she  spoke  she  rose,  threw  her  arms  round  her  fa- 
ther's neck,  and  kissed  him  tenderly,  and  then  clung  to 
ois  arm  with  that  ail-  of  complete  proprietorship  which 
prc-claimed  her  the  sole  idolised  darUng  of  that  father's 
heart. 

"  Suppose  I  do,  fairy;  but  you  must  let  me  go  now, 
or  I  shall  miss  the  post,  and  pei'haps  our  chance  of 
Castle  Gerald." 

"  Kemcmber  our  engagement  for  \his  evening,  Fre- 
deric," said  Lady  Beauclerk.  "I  promised  the  prin- 
cess to  be  th'ere  early;  you  know  her  protc-gce — an  Eng- 
lish girl,  by  thebyu— is  to  sing  to-night." 

■'  I  bhc'll  uot  disappoint  you,"  and  the  handsome 
baronet  k:?sed  his  wife's  forehead,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment was  humming  a  popular  air  as  he  ran  down  the 
stairs  to  h:s  study. 

At  this  stage  of  ourstqry  the  Beauclerks  had  spent  a 
considerable  perliid  on  the  Continent,  dividing  their 
ti  03  li  between  France  and  Italy,  whither  they  had  re- 
paired .after  the  loss  of  their  only  son  and  a  daughter 
Bometwo  years  older  than  Edith,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
her  liidyship's  health,  and  partly  from  fears,  to  which 
l  ->ve  had  given  strength,  for  the  life  of  their  only  sur- 
i'ing  treasiire. 
But  Edith  had  grown  so  robust,  and  Sir  Frederic 
1  h.xnkered  so  after  the  field  sports,  and  Lad}'  Beau- 
c'ork  W<'g.TU  so  to  long  for  her  native  land,  that  they 
t:n'Ugh'-  U'lcy  tui.i^lit.  now  safely  risk  ;i.  return  from  the 
Miuny  sKies  of  Francc-i  and  Italy.  But  they  felt  they 
couid  not  yet  return  to  dwell  at  home,  as  Lady  Beau- 
cierH  li.'id  leroixrfced,  for  there  everything  would 
remind  them  of  their  ]f>ss,  and  the  bitter  sense  oi: 
tbfir  bereavement  would  return  with  all  the  deso- 
latjjg  a^oay  of  a  new  sorrow;  and  so  Sii-  Frederic 
w.^K  dtfhghted  «t  the  prospect  of  secui-ing  Castle 
Ge-Mid,  (\bi'"h  ho  h?d  once  visited  with  bis  wife, 
during  a  foi'mer  t-enant's  residence  there,  and  they 
b;;d  Lvtb  r>een  (jcchauted  with  the  place. 

"  So  charmed  to  see  you,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the 
Frincess  of  addressing  Lady  Beauclerk.  How 


good  of  you  to  come  so  early.  I  am  sura  I  ehall 
dehght  you  to-night.  Sir  Fredaric,  with  this  pro- 
t^g^e  of  mine.  The  Prince  teUs  me  I  am  always  be- 
witched about  some  wonder  of  my  own  imagination  ; 
but  even  he  allows  that  this  girl  has  a  superb  voice, 
and  is — oh  !  so  very  beautiful  !  I  expect  she  vriU  be 
a  prima  donna  before  long,  and  take  your  English 
metropolis  by  storm.  And  then  the  Princess  passed 
on  to  welcome  other  guests.  She  was  a  charming 
woman,  and  in  her  magnificent  saloons  you  were 
sure  to  meet  the  very  best  people  at  Rome. 

Ou  this  particular  occasion,  which  was  a  sort  of 
farewell  entertainment  to  some  of  the  EngUsh  nobihty 
who  were  on  the  eve  of  quitting  Italy,  the  rooms  were 
crowded;  and  such  rooms  ! — in  which  unlimited  wealth 
and  exquisite  taste  had  united  all  that  was  fairest  and 
loveliest.  Prince — —was  a  munificent  patron  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  possessed  such  a  collection  of  sculpture 
and  painting  as  was  not  elsewhere  to  be  met  with  in 
Rome. 

A  suppressed  buzz  of  admiration  passed  throu?h 

that   aristocratic  assembly    when.  Prince  ,  with 

'condesi  ending  grace,  led  forward  the  young  debutante 
to  the  instrument;  she  was  very  young,  childish  even, 
in  appearance,  but  wonderfully  beautiful.  Simply  at- 
tired in  white  cashmere,  she  wore  no  ornament  of  any 
kind.  Her  magnificent  hair,  of  the  richest  aubtirn,  was 
rolled  back  from  her  brow,  and  fell  in  ringlets  below 
her  waist,  confined  by  a  band  of  blue  ribbon.  The 
lids,  with  their  long  silken  lashes,  drooped  for  a  mo- 
ment over  the  large  violet  eyes  when  the  gaze  of  that 
bright  assembly  was  centred  upon  her,  and  a  crim- 
son flush  suffused  her  cheek  and  heightened 
her  beauty.  With  evident  nervousness  she 
seated  herself  ;  but  hardly  had  she  struck 
a  chord  when  love  for  her  art  made  her  forget  her 
fears,  and,  to  use  a  trite  expression,  a  pin  might  have 
been  heard  to  drop  through  those  spacious  rooms  as 
the  rich,  grand  voice  of  the  girl  was  wafted  to  the 
furtljest  corner.  Yes,  the  Princess  was  right;  it  was  a 
superb  voice;  and  she  was  proud,  too,  beyond  compari- 
son, for  it  was  eertainly  the  surprise  of  the  season — the 
fijst  appearance  of  this  gifted  girl  in  her  salons. 
'  Lady  Beauclerk  was  seated  near  the  instrument,  and 
likewise  sufficiently  close  to  an  antechamber  to  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  interior.  The  door  had  only  been 
opened  as  the  girl  commenced  hei*  performance,  and 
Lady  Beauclerk  then  observed  a  figure  wrapped  in  a 
large  shawl,  standing  motionless,  and  watching  with 
flushed  cheek  and  riveted  attention  the  face  of  the 
fair  young  cantatrice.  Over  her  mind  there  came 
rushing  memories  of  the  past,  and  at  last,  unable  to 
control  her  emotion,  she  rose  and  approached  the 
watcher. 

"  Can  it  be  possible  ?  Edith — yes,  surely.  It  is  my 
long-lost,  loug-eought  Edith."  But,  alas  !  the  arms 
fondly  outstretched  to  fold  her  now-found  friepd  to 
her  heart  were  needed  for  her  support.  The  excite- 
ment had  been  too  much  for  the  long  invalided  mother, 
and,  aa  she  sank  lifeless  on  the  couch,  a  crimson  stream 
welled  from  her  lipB,  and  stained  the  white  robe  of  her 
terrified  child,  who  laad  hastened  from  the  scene  of  her 
triumph  to  her  beloved  parent's  arms.  A  terrible 
gloom  was  thrown  over  that  brilliant  assembly  by  this 
sad  catastr^he.  Medical  aid  was  procured  almost  in- 
stantaneously ;  but  all  was  •niseless  ;  Etlith  Clifford 
never  spoke  again,  and  died  almost  immediately. 

"  What,"  thought  Lady  Beauclerk  as  she  hung  over 
her  dying  fiiend,  "what  secret  sorrow,  what  heart- 
suffering  could  have  wrought  such  a  change — could 
have  converted  the  hearty,  high-spirited  girl  into  that 
pool',  pale,  attenuated  form  that  lay  before  her.  Must 
she  never  hear  from  those  blood-stained  lips  her  dear 
fiiend's  life  history  .'" 

Tbose  two,  so  differently  circumstanced  now,  had 
once  been  school-fellows,  and  had  vowed  eternal  friend- 
ship to  one  another  under  the  leafy  shadow  of  the 
"Inn's  Walk"  in  Mrs.  Eexford's  establishment  loug 
ago,  when  their  hearts  were  young,  their  hopes  were 
high,  and  their  life  lay  smiling  .oud  unclouded  before 
them.  What  friendship  in  after  life  is  so  pure  .as  that 
dictated  by  no  motive  of  interest,  and  formed  while 
the  feelings  are  unworn  and  fresh,  ere  the  mind  has 
become  warped,  and  before  passion  sways  it. 

"  Frederick  darling,"  said  Lady  Beauclerk,  as  she 
entered  her  husband's  dressing-room  some  weeks  after 
hor  friend's  melancholy  death,  "  I  desire  to  take  charge 
of  my  pofir  Edith's  child";  I  desire  to  receive  her  into 
onr  household,  to  endeavour  to  replace  in  some  ui-^a- 
sure  the  mother  she  has  lost.  I  have  watched  her  cha»- 
racter  narrowly,  and  I  believe  her  in  eveiy  way  to  be 
a  fit  companion  for  our  Edith,  who  has  aireidy  become 
deeply  attached  to  her.    It  would  never  do  for  my 


poor  friend's  beautiful  and  unprotected  child  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  temptations  of  a  life  on  the  stage.  Will 
you  agree  to  my  wishes  ?" 

Sir  Frederic  encircled  his  wife's  ■waist  ■with  his  arm ; 
he  had  not  sunk  the  lover  in  the  husband  quite  ;  and, 
impressing  a  kiss  on  her  fair  cheek,  he  said  : 

"  I  shall  ■welcome  her  for  your  sake  ;  she  shall  be  to 
us  instead  of  our  dear  lost  Laura.  You  kno^w  I  never 
could  refuse  you  anything and  so  the  matter  was 
decided. 

Sir  Frederic  Beauclerk  had  been  very  busy  that 
morning  purchasing  some  orngjaents  for  his  ■wife  and 
child,  as  mementoes  of  their  Stay  in  Rome.  He  had 
selected  a  superb  set  of  cameos,  some  jewellery  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  which  had  belonged  to  a  de- 
ceased princess,  and  some  Roman  p^rls  for  Edith. 
Lady  Beauclerk  had  to  submit  to  be  adorned  ■with 
every  one  of  these  ornaments,  in  order  to  see  their 
effect. 

"The.  Princess  was  dark,  they  say,  Laura ;  but  you 
might  sit  for  a  fancy  portrait  of  Petrarch's  darling;  do 
you  know,  I  think  she  must  have  been  just  like  you  ? 
There  now,"  said  the  proud  husband,  as  he  settled 
the  tiara  on  his  wife's  head,  "'  you  shall  ■wear  this  at 
our  first  ball  in  Ireland.  You  look  like  an  empress  in 
that  diadem,  my  Laura,' '  and  Sir  Frederic  led  his  wife 
to  the  mirror,  where,  from  the  beautiful  form  andfaca 
that  was  reflected  there,  we  cannot  wonder  if  the 
baronet  was  not  a  little  proud  of  his  Laura. 

The  Princess— — •  hardly  forgave  her  dear  English 
friends  for  disappointing  her  so  much  ■with  regard  to 
her  protegde,  for  whom  she  had  quite  laid  out  a  pro- 
fessional career,  and  she  ■was  one  of  those  favourites  of 
fortune  who  do  not,  from  want  of  experience,  under- 
stand being  crossed  in  their  plans  and  wishes,  though 
she  did  reluctantly  confess  that  it  might  be  perhaps 
better  for  the  girl  herself. 

Young  Isabel  Clifford's  grief  was  for  some  time  in- 
consolable  for  the  loss  of  her  mother,  but,  under  the 
gentle  care  of  Lady  Beauclerk,  and  in  the  society  of 
little  Edith,  she  gradually  grew  more  reconciled,  and 
change  of  scene  helped  to  divert  her  mind  ;  for,  so  soon 
as  Sir  Frederic  had  secured  Castle  Gerald  for  the 
coming  autumn,  the  family  left  Rome,  in  order  to 
travel  up  the  Rhin*,  previous  to  returning  to  Engl-iad. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


AT  THE  OLD  GARDEN  GATE. 

'Jlid  onr  childhood's  fun  and  frolic, 

While  the  air  with  laughter  lang, 
CJhubby  forms  of  lads  and  lassies 

In  tbeold  gate's  arms  haye  s-wung  ; 
And  the  world  seerutd  bright  and  glo^wtng', 

For  no  petty  cares  hacJ  y^e, 
To  and  fro  so  jcently  going, 

SwiDging  on  right  merily. 
What  cajed  vre  for  toil  or  sorrow? 

Our  young  heart,*,  with  hope  elate, 
Took  no  thought  of  sad  to-niorrow,j 

While  ■we  swuu^  >ipou  the  gate. 
■Toy  and  Love,  cot  Fear  and  Hate, 
Swung  upon  that  garden  gate. 

And  amid  youth's  men'y  gambols. 

Speeding  sv.ift  life's  summer  days. 
When  the  moment  came  for  parting  ■ 

From  the  mates  ■n'ho  ehared  our  plays. 
And  tha  last   ' ;  00  l-h;  e "  was  spoken. 

As  their  footsttpa  homeward  turned, 
HoTT  our  hesjts  ssemed  almost  broken. 

And  our  souls  \yithiu  us  yearned 
For  the  promised  futnre  meetiu,^. 

Childish  hate  could  sf-arce  await. 
While  we  watched  those  steps  retreating, 

Lingering  s,adly  at  the  gate  ! 
Ah  !  how  stern  fias  cruel  Fate, 
Watching,  ■waiting  at  the  gate  I 

Time,  the  merry  rogue,  plays  haroc. 

With  the  plans  of  pirla  and  boys; 
Robes  in  sober  giey  their  fancies, 

DouWes  grief  and  lo.ssens.-oys. 
Bells  of  Hope,  with  bliss  sonorous, 

finily  chime  at  "«weet  sixteen.'* 
Yet  ■vi'e  dream  not  what's  before  u* 

Til!  the  yea!  s  have  rolled  between, 
Johnny,  starting  ou  Life's  .iourney, 

l.naves  .Jane  weeping  at  the  gate. 
J.nnc  5onD  -vveds  a  rich  attorney  ; 

Johnny's  ■j'-ife  was  christened  Kate. 
I,it*ie  ds^eamed  they  of  their  fate, 
Parting  at  the  garden  gate  ! 


A  Lloyd's  telegram  from  Aden  states  that  the  steim" 
ship  Tenasserim,  fi-om  Rangoon,  was  totally  wrecked 
near  Hafum  on  the  Tth  inst.    Cre-w  and  passeng'Jis 

sa^^'ed.  ^ 

FE.VNY  Bank,  19  and  20  ■"•^inetaveni-street— Bank  Eoure 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  On  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturday  EvemngSj  from  7  to  9.  £o  per  Cent,  cn  Da- 
posits  of  £5. 
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WUQ  WILL  WIN  UIM  ? 


A  party  of  merry  village  maidens  had  gathered  in 
their  favourite  reaort,  a  beautiful  &hady  grove,  and 
under  the  branches  of  a  magnificent  04k,  they  sat 
weaving  garland?  of  wild  flowers. 

'"  How  dreadfully  dull  our  village  has  grown  !  I 
^eekre  |'m  poeitively  pining  away,  almost  to  a 
skeleton.  If  sometbiug  does  not  turn  up  to  relieve 
tjais  moanteay,  and  produce  a.  reaotjein— in  a  \7ord, 
put  3.ev  life  into  ms— I  shall  die  !  '  esclaimed  Madgs 
Muster,  a.  britj^it-eyed,  ro»y-cheeked  girl  of  eighteen 
■3-?ighing  at  least  a  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 

iladge's  vi-'irds  and  tragic  manner  brought  forth  a 
_pft§i  of  laughter  from  hsr  cGmpanions  ;  out  above 
their  voices  sounded  another,  a  loud,  full,  hearty 
l^ug^.  Ihe  girls  turnsd  quickly,  and  exclaimed  si- 
^ultaiie'^usiy  : 

"Uncle  Phil:" 

f  ha  merriest  old  bachelor  that  ever  lived  was 
Uncis  fhil  Ficeman.  The  girls  all  loved  him,  and 
k;?  grsat  delight  was  to  make  them  happy,  pa  hail 
^stolen  quietly  up  to  where  they  were,  and  ha4rd 
3fadge's  declaration. 

"  foor  little  Madge  .'  Uncle  Phil  must  see  if  he 
capaot  faring  back  the  roses  to  ycur  cheeks,  and  tie 
you  ia  some  way  to  this  world,  or  Urn  fearful  the 
4?et  wind  vill  blow  you  away.    What  can  I 

do  i&T  you  ?  ' 

"  eh,  Uncie  Phil,  Madge  is  just  dying  for  a  flirtation 
■xrthat  is  it,  I  know.  She  has  been  behaving  herself 
wonderfully  v/e!l,  really.  Peyton  Slarsdea  ha«  been 
awiv  bis  moBihs,  and  Madge  has  not  attempted  to 
break  any  poor  fellaw's  heart  yet,"  said  one  of  the 
meryy  girls.^ 

^'A  very  good  reason,  she  has  had  no  chance.  In- 
deed, it  is  positively  a  doleful  story  to  relate  that 
there  has  neither  been  an  engagement  declared  nor  a 
marriage  ceremony  performed  in  our  village  for  over 
a  year.  I  declare  i  shuU  leave  here,  and  take  up  my 
abode,  not  in  another  world,  but  in  some  other  place  in 
this  one,  where  I  shall  not  stand  such  a  chance  of 
spending  the  rest  of  my  days  in  single  blessedness. 
Just  think  oi  a  place  that  cannot  boast  of  one  mar- 
riageable young  man  !  Horrors:  I'm  ffl' now,"  es- 
claimed Kate  Harlow. 

■'Xo.  no;  not  just  yet.  I've  hope  for  you.  TVait, 
£jid  hear  the  news,' '  said  Uncle  Phi;. 

"Oh,  I  suppoae  you  are  going  to  tell  us  the  Arrow 
haa  reached  New  York,  and  in  a  few  days  we  shall 
have  Peyton  Marsden  back,  and  the  v,-edding  soon 
after.''  . 

''2so.  That  may  ail  happen,  but  there  is  a  ch.ince 
fer  another  wedding.  Yours,  maybe.  You  know 
Marm  Haven  advertised  for  boarders.  Well,  she  has 
got  'era— a  yoi^ng  geatleman  with  his  invcdid  mother.'' 
■■'How  does  anyone  know  he  is  eithsr  young  or 
tingle  ■•"  asked  Kate 

Why,  if  he  was  old  and  doubls,  most  likely  some  of 
the  sick  lady's  grandckildren  wculd  be  more  apt  to  at- 
tend her.  Doc  t  you  see  ' — And  then  hear  his  name — 
Paul  'Revere  '  Is  that  the  name  for  an  old  fellow  v  ith 
a  v.^fe  and  a  dc.zeu  young  ones 

■'  No,  no.  Yo'i  ars  right.  Uncle  Phil.  He  is  young, 
unmirried,  handsome,  and — — " 

■■  P-ich  Yei.  rich  too  :  for  Marm  Haven  read  ms 
the  lettfer,  in  which  he  said  they  wanted  the  very  b?st 
iocornmodations,  ii,  ith  the  attendance  of  a,  servant  for 
his  mother.  F'cr  both  a  liberal  price  would  be  paid. 
They  will  remain,  if  agreeably  situated,  three  months. 
^  ow,  if  cne  of  you  nve  girls  do  not  succeed  in  catch- 
ing Mr.  PauJ,  I'll  diso-iS'E  ail  of'  you."'  ' 

ir  1V9,-  \"o,  Un--je  Phil,  thtr re  are  only  four.  Madge 
IB  out  ct  the  question,  '  said  ilite. 

■'  That  s  so.  It  is  well  for  you  s'he  is.  Now,  who 
■will  cdtch  him  Madge,  as  you  are.  not  interested, 
you  shall  e-press  your  opinion  about  the  merits  of 
each,  and  their  respective  chances.    Now  begin. 

^  'Oh,  Unele  Phii^  I'lai  gaining  flesh  and  strength 
¥1^^^'  '^^  'h^m  oi  my  leaving  the  world  now, 
,^J«5  1?  •-crMng^  This  h  just  w'hat  I  want  I 
*-S^**-«f'''®*-''^^^*'°-J"'-*  I^w<itchlBg  t'ce.-e 

I.  he  only  knew  TT,->i<it  i  inger  he  w  as  coming 


t 


mtp  !  It  requires  a  m.m  of  great  courage  to  come  ! 
iEto  a  xtilUge  where  thsre  ara  four  spinsters  waiting  to  ' 
Bsb  tiKi.   But,  then,  as  he  knawB  nothing  of  this,  we 


can  acciedit  him  with  an  over-amount  of  bravery,  ' 
said  liiXadga. 

'"  Well,  well,  begin.  What  say  you  of  Kate's 
chance  '."  said  Uncle  Phil. 

"  A'pout  the  best,  I  should  think.  Besides  her  ov/n 
personal  charms— Kate  is  really  bandtome,  you  knov/ 
■  — there  is  her  father's  wealth. 

■■  iSljiyl^s  so,''  said  Uncle  Phil. 
^  '■  Roi^  Slay's  golden  cijrls  and  laughing  blue  eyes 
will  have  3  powerful  effect  011  the  young  man,  if  he  is 
a  dark,  gipsy-looking  pne,  as  I  think  he  ought  to  l^e 
wjth  tiia-t'Bame.  Ad^  Kc-nd^jll  has  her  glorious  brown 
eyes  to  make  a  charge  -.nth,  aud,  being  supported  v.-ith 
wit,  iatejligescc-;  itnd  hsr  alt  jgethsr  charmicg  miiunsr, 
1  should  Hot  V. oader  if  the  young  man  yielded  at  once 
to  her,'  particuiaiiy  if  he  has  any  aipirutioas  10  secure 
&  iviie  who  will  be  a  verj'  'brilliant  star  ia  the  fashiour 
able  firmament.". 

■'  '\"ery  Jikely.  You  a,re  rendering  full  justice  to 
ycur  companion's  charms,  Madge.  Now  last  comes 
little  Doi.-).    What  of  her  :  ' 

'■  Dora  !    Let  me  t'liink." 

■■  Never  mind.  Madge,  please.  I  will  relieve  you  pf 
a  difficult  task — that  is,  to  find  anything  at  ^11  charm- 
ing about  rne.  I  v.-ill  sum  up  n?y  pois-jssLons  : — Plain- 
luoking,  ^  little  short  of  poiiitive  uglipess,  oclj- 
moderately  istsjligept,  poor,'  ^.^d  glmost  friendless 

No,  no,  Dora  ;  "'  you  must  not  talk  so.  Y"ou  are 
not  so  brillitint  or  strikingly  handsome  as  t'tiese  other 
girls;  therefore,  your  chah;;e  is  not  c|uite  so  good.  Y'ou, 
shy  little  bird,  hs-Ve  to  be  kaown'tobe  appreciated. 
You  knew  Uncle  Pbil  calls  you  his  daisy,  for  you  air 
ways  hide  away,  ar.'.d  riever  let  people  see  how  beautiful' 
you  really  are.  fXow,  if  I  v.-ere  the  gentleman  in  que.-;- 
tion,  and  in  search  of  true  liappiutss,  I  should  cer- 
tainly choo.se  you,  for  every  day  I  lived  with  you  would 
revfi'll  new  beauties  in  your  iiature.  You  dear,  lov- 
ing, earnest,  dsvoted  little  thing,  you  are  just  too  goocj 
for  any  man,  except  Uncle  Phil,"  said  Madge,  winding 
ing  her  arms  about  Dora  Brownsun. 

■'I  cannot  flatter  myself  any  othei-s  will  regard  me 
as  you,  Madge,  or  as  Uncle  Phi!  does." 

'■  Well,  well,  Madge  and  I  just  as  lief  others 
wouldn't.  We  v.ould  like  to  keep  you  from  anybody 
that  might  win  you  away  from  us.  Miue  you  are  to 
bs,  anyhow,  evegtiially,  either  in  one  relation  or  ano- 
ther, jurt  which  you  choose — the  okl  man's  darling, 
daughter,  or  wife.  Now,  young  ladies,  you  all  un- 
derstand I'.ora  has  a  standing  order,  which,  however, 
will  not  in  any  way  prevent  her  entering  the  list 
against  j-ou  in  th^.  coming  contest,"  said  Lncle  Phil. 

It  was  growing  dark,  aiid  the  girls  separated  for 
their  respective  homes.  'Three  of  them  were  aire.-idy 
busy  with  thoughis  and  )ilans  to  captive  Paul  Rc: 
vere,  who  would  airive  :hut  day  week,  Uncle  Phil 
had  told  them.  K  iti  1''^;.',  and  Ada  vegardecl  each 
other  with  ansi"  .  hearts.    Thej-  had  xio 

fe.'^rs  of  Dora,  ..  ...  y  Paul  Revere's  ej-es  toight 
never  behold  her.  fciie  oeldom  ■uas  seen  at  any  gay 
resprt,  here  tirpe  and  carg  being  all  devoted  to  a  very 
infirm  griuclmother,  Dora'si  only  living  relative. 

If  the  gii'ls  had,  for  an  instant,  thought  of  her  as  r 
riv.il,  sho'ild  the  you.ng  gentiem.in  see  her.  which  might 
likely  he  'prought  sbout  through  Uncle  Phil's  agsnoy. 
their  minds  were  set  entirely  at  ease.  A  few  days  after 
tha  evening  they  were  together  in  the  grove,  Dora's 
grandmother  grew  very  ill,  and  the  devoted  girl  never 
left  her  side. 

How  busji-  the  girls  were  during  the  nest  week,  col- 
lecting and  inspecfin^  their  stores  of  ribbons  and 
laces,  presses  were  remodelled  ;  rsven  braids  and 
golden  ringlets  arranged  in  numberless  difrereat  ways, 
the  fair  ov^-nors  endeavouring  to  decide  which  was  the 
most  becoming  Style.  Although  it  would  seem  almost 
impossible  they  could  "find  a  spare  moment  from  these 
imtiortant  matters  to  get  out  of  the  house,  Uncle  Phil 
declared  positively,  and  no  one  ever  thought  of  doubl- 
ing his  word,  that  he  bad  seen  Rose,  K-ate  and  Ada 
e^ch  at  different,  hours,  chatting  with  Harm  Haven 
every  day  during  the  week,  before  the  arriv.il  of  her 
boarders.  And  he  bad  heard  her  say  that  the.never 
knew  before  how  vfi  v  sweet  and  agreeable  these  girls 
were.  She  wondered  how  it  was  she  had  never  found 
it  out.  as  long  as  she  had  knov,n  them.  But  then, 
somehow  or  other,  ^8  had  never  se^n  so  much  of  them 
as  l-.telv. 

■  How'Uncie  Phil  oliucklod  v.h-a  he  told  Midge,  and 
she  clapp.^d  her  dimpled  hands  and  l.;ughpd. until  she 
cri?d.  'The  fun.  had'commenc^d  already. 

Ihe  day  ior  PanI  Revere  and  hi^  mother's  arrival  in 
the  "vLli'agf  '  at  ign'gtb  -.'.rme   ■'.nd  the  three  girls,  by 
mutual  corsmt,  were  at  the  station  io  catch  a  glimpse  i 
of  them,  or  rather  of  Paul.   They  had  very  little  I 


thought  .ibout  the  sick  mother,  or  Qtred.  wh'rther  she 
l>ore  louroey  %vell  or'  sud'pred  from  the  fatigue. 
JIarm  Haven's  bound  boy,  with  the  carry-ail,  a  very 
uncomfortable  vehicle,  on  which  houro  had  been  spent 
in  washing  and  rui  bins:,  to  make  it  at  ail  presentable, 
was  in  waiting.  The  girls  saw  the.  boy  step  up  and 
speak  to  a  young  eentleman,  who  stood  on  the  plat., 
form  supporting  on  his  arm  a  pale,  elderly  woman. 
Another  moment  and  Tim  was  tugging  at  one  of  three 
trunks  near  by.  There  was  no  mistaking  then  that 
Paul  Revere  aB4  his  mother  were  before  them— but, 
iiias  for  the  dark.-eyed,  magnificent  fellow  of  their 
dreams  I — a  pleasant',  rnoderately  gocd-looking  yoimg 
mau,  with  light  hair  and  honest  clear  blue  eye:-. 
Nothing  of  the  roaiautic  c?  poetical  about  him. 

Down  went  Rose's  hope.=.  He  v  ruld  never  take  to 
her  surely.  Ihey  were  too  nearly  aiik:-.  And  she  did 
not  care  to  have  him.  She  should  retire  from  the  field, 
and  wait  until  the  dark  hero-  cf  her  dreams  should 
turu  up. 

Just  as  tlje  l^st  trunk  was  striipped  on,  and  Paul 

Revere  was  descending  v-ith  his  mother  to  .enter  the 
carry-all,  Squire  Harlow's  large,  comfortable  carriage, 
drew  up  in  front  of  the  station,  by  chiince  01  ccarse 
and  Fred,  jumped  dowH  an4  said  .to  his  fister  ; 

••  Want  to  ride  home,  Eate  ?"§ 

Kate  did  not  ;  preferred  walking. 

And  then  the  kind-hearted,  thoughtful  Fred  said  : 

"  Then  I'm  going  to  oaer  to  take  that  sick  lady  up 
to  Mariii  Havenis.  That  old  concern  Tim  has  there 
will  jolt  her  to  eleafh." 

Kate  remarked,  apparently  very  unconcerned  ; 

'■  Ju.st  as  you  choose." 

A  few  moments  after  the  girls  saw  Squire  Harlow's 
carriage  roll  away  v.ith  Paul  Revere  and  his  mo- 
ther. ■     "     .  • 

Now  the  mystery  of  tho  wild  rattle-brain,  Fred  Har- 
low, becoming  suddenly  kind  and  considerate  might 
be  accounted  lor,  with  the  knowledge  of  Fred's  display- 
ing a  handsome  pocket-book,  pretty  well  filled  with 
silver,  and  savdng  his  Kate  gave  it  to  him. 

The  matrons  of  the  village  were  very  kind  and  con- 
siderate to  ?Iarm  Haven's  boarders — none  more  so 
than  Mrs.  Hurlow.  Almost  her  day  her  carriage  was 
sent  for  Mrs.  Revere  to  tike  a  ride.  Her  kindness, 
of  course,  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  <  son,  who 
freque"ntly  called  at  the  squire's  to  express  his  thanks. 
Kate's  chances  were  admitted  by  all  to  be  the  very 
best.  But  Kate  was  by  no  means  a  favourite  of 
Madge's;  and,  as  Rose  had_ withdrawn  from  tie  contest, 
Madge  detertniaed  to  give  afiairs  a  little  turn,  and  let 
Ada  have  a  chance.  Being  engaged,  as  everycneknew, 
Madge  could  act  a.?  she  cho?e  with  regarij  to  Paul  Re- 
vere and  his  rnother,  without  anyone  accusing  her  of 
interested  motives.  So  she  did  the  a^'reeable  to  Mrs. 
Revere,  and  quits.  v,-on  the  old  lady's  heart.  Gf 
course,  Paul  alw,^ys  attended  her,  and  there  he  met 
Ada,  afterv.-hieh  she  shared  his  attention  with  Kate, 
who,  grow  ing  ime.tsy,  redoubled  her  efforts,  and  uifa 
very  good  eifect.  It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  com- 
bined force  of  the  squire,  ^Irs.  Harlow,  Fred  and  Kate, 
and  so.  was  in  a  fair  way  of  lelng  captured. 

if  left  to  his  natural  impulse  I  thm'K  Ada  would 
hs"i-e  been  the  successful  cne.  His  admiration  was 
very  apparent. 

Uncle  Phil.aihd  Madge  were  often  with  Dora,  endea- 
vouring to  cheer  her  and  relieve  as  much  as  possible 
her  sad  duties.  Heir  grandreother  was  sinking  ra- 
pidly.* 

From  these  "Dots,  heard  of  Paul  and  his  mother. 
Uncle.  Phil  had  grown  quite  fond  of  the  young  man, 
and  spoke"  with  much  warmth  of  his  good  qualities 
and  devotioii  to  his  mether. 

"  He  is  too  good  for  fiata.  I  thin'k  she  is  selfish, 
and — -well,  I  don  t  believe  she'U  be  any  tomicrt  to  his 
rnother.  I  wish,  little  girl,  it  was  so  that  I  could  put 
you  in  the  field  against  her.  Well,  maybe  something 
will  tyru  up  yet.  There  is  many  a  slip  bstween  cup 
and  I'p,"  said  Un-'le  Phil. 

A  few  evenings  aftef  this  remark  was  made  Mrs. 
Harlow,  with  Mrs.  Revere  in  the  cs.rriage.  was  out  for 
a  drive,  accompanied  iiy  Kate  and  Paul  on  horseback. 

Never  was  Kate  so  charciing,  sud  most  likely  she 
wovdd  have  completed  ber  conquest  had  not  an  un- 
foreseen oiicamstancs  occtrrred,  which  brought  to 
both  Paul  and  his  mofher's  knowledge  a  very  disfigur- 
ing trait  ia  Kate's  character. 

They  had  neared  .3,  pretty  ,  little  cottage  just  out  cf 
the  village,  wh?a  tl^y  overtook  and  stepped  to  speak 
to  Uncle  Fb  '.  .-":.l  greeting  had  scirceiy 
passed  when  s  f -^  ere  heard  >:"nrough  th^ 

open  wiiidon-.-  <  .^.s.    Another  moment  and 

thf;  60:11  opened,  aiid  Dora  ran  out.  Seeing  UcTs 
Phili        started  towards  her,  eheciiedout — 
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"  I'm  alone  now,  Uncle  Phil.  Grandmother  has  left 
tne." 

X'ncle  Phil  caught  her  in  his  arms,  held  her  ten- 
derly A  moment,  and  then,  seeing  how  quiet  she 
was,  looked  anxiously  on  her,  and  then  esclaimed  : 

'•  Bless  me  !    The  child's  dead  herself,  I  believe." 

This  exclamation  brought  Paul  immediately  to  Dora's 
side,  and  he  said  ; 

'"  No,  sir  ;  not  so  bad  as  that;  but  she  ha?  fainted." 

'■  Poor  little  dear  !  she  has  grown  so  wea's  from  con- 
finement to  the  sick-room  she  has  no  strength  left  to 
bear  the  giief  of  parting  with  her  only  relative,"  s.iid 
Uncle  Phil. 

Kate  was  annoyed  that  Paul  should  be  drawn  from 
her  side  thus,  and  she  saw  how  much  he  seemed  inte- 
rested in  Dora  ;  so.  forgetting  herself,  she  said  : 

"  I  do  not  see  why  she  should  go  on  .so.  I  s^wuld 
think  she  would  feel  relieved  of  a  great  burden.  Being 
released  from  gi-atifying  the  whims  of  'an  exacting  old 
woman  is  nothing  to  grieve  about.  " 

This  heartless  remark  reached  the  ear  of  both  mo- 
ther and  son.  An  anxious  expression  was  in  the  for- 
mer's eyes,,  as  they  sought  Paul's.  His  plainly 
told  thc^t  the  spell  was  broken.  AH  Kate's 
power  had  suddenly  passed  away.  He  waited  uncil 
Dorsk  was  fully  restored  to  consciousness  and  kindly 
cared  for  by  the  sympathising  neighbours  Ivho  had  ga- 
thered about  her. 

During  the  ride  home,  Kate  saw  too  plainly  she  had 
ceased  to  possess  any  charms  for  Paul  p.evere,  and 
deeply  she  regretted  the  great  mistake  she  had  made. 

That  evening  Uncle  Phil  called  at  ilarm  Haven's  to 
get  her  assistance  in  some  kindness  for  Dora,  and  v.'hiie 
there  he  told  of  the  good  girl 'a  long  and  untiring  devo- 
tion to  her  sick  grandmother.  Mrs.  Revere  was  deeply 
interested,  and  declared  her  intention  of  calling  with 
Harm  Haven  in  the  morning.  So  she  idid,  and  many 
times  after,  when  Dora  had  been  claimed  by  Uncle 
Phil  and  taken  to  his  home,  where  another  old  lady, 
Uncle  Phil's  sister,  welcomed  her. 

Paul  always  went  with  his  mother,  and  sometimes, 
■which  grew  to  be  often,  without  her.  Of  course  at  first 
he  pitied  the  poor  little  orphan,  and  was  endeavouring 
to  cheer  her.  'We'all  know  how  near  akin  pity  is  to 
Iqvo.  And  very  soon  PliuI  knew  it  too;  for  Dora  had 
grown  dearer  to  him  than  all  the  worJd,  excepting  his 
mother,  and  the  ideii  of  going  from  the  village  and 
Aeaving  her  behind  made  him  very  miserable. 

So  after  a  confidential  little  chat  with  Uncle  Phil, 
Piul  sought  Dora,  told  his  love,  apd  won  the  sweet 
girl's  promise  to  be  hit.  And  so,  when  Paul  returned 
to  his  city  home  a  few  days  after,  he  was  as  happy  a 
fellow  as  ever  lived.  He  had  heard  his  mother,  when 
she  kissed  Dora  on  parting,  call  her '"my  daughter." 
And  he  knew  the  time  of  separ.-.tion  would  be  short, 
snd  then  Dora  would  be  all  his  own. 

Early  in  the  autumn  the  little  village  was  the  scene 
cf  a  double  wedding ;  Madge  and  Peyton  Marsd'en,  Dora 
&nd  Paul  being  the  happy  couples.  Uncle  Phil  gave 
^he  brides  away,  and  Eose  and  Ada  acted  as  bride's- 
luaids  and  accompanied  them  on  their  wedding  tovir. 

■When,  after  their  return,'  they  visited  Paul  and 
Dora  in  their  home,  Rose  met  the  hero  of  her  dreams  : 
and  Ada  feo  bewitched  a  rising  young  lawyer  that  he 
followed  her  home,  and  the  village  is  likely  to  witness 
another  double  wedding  before  long.  Kate  has  gone 
away,  as  she  threatened,  and  is  trying  her  luck  in  a 
more  advantageous  quarter. 

Uncle  Phil,  vvhen  speaking  of  the  union  of  Dora 
and  Paul,  the  evening  of  the  wedding,  said  to  JIarm 
Haven  : 

"1  tell  yofi  that  beauty  and  wealth  don't  avail 
much  unless  the  heart  is  all  right.  Ah,  there  is  in 
a  pure,  loving  nature  'a  beauty  that  never  fails,  and 
wealth  that  will  never  grow  less." 


SELF-REFLi:CTIOX. 

"  'What  chain  of  love     .Maggie  linking  • 
I  mused,  as  in  the  room  1  entered, 

And  saw  her  tranced,  and  deeply  thinking, 
Her  thoughts  on  brightest  visions  centred. 

Or.e  hsTici  was  placed  upon  the  cover 
Of  popfs  dream,  or  wild  romances ; 

Buc  yet  no  stovy  of  a  lover 
Enchained  her  eyes'  ecstatic  glances  ! 

^ox  iv  the  book  w!s  ?»Taggic  poring. 
Entranced  by  F.mcy's  beau  ideal; 

And  yet,  so  cniently  adoring, 
Tis  pl»in  the  vision  must  be  real. 

"  What  stndy  claims  her  npt  attention  ?" 

Thus  musing,  1  approached  still  nearer ; 
The  theine,  'twere  needless  here  to  mention— 

Vv  pvr*  iTKt  h<^i«.  'd./  i,\  /t  Muimr  i 


OUT  FARMING. 

The  March  twilight  was  burning  its  purple  fires 
away  in  the  west,  and  in  Harriet  Clifford's  little 
parlour  the  red  reflections  of  the  anthracite-heaped 
grate  made  a  phantom  chiaro-oscuro  on  the  W",ll3. 
Yes.  it  was  a  little  parlour,  but  the  carpet  was  a 
pretty  pattern  of  dead  houghs,  wreathed  v.'ith 
autumn-crimsoned  ivy,  and  the  mantel  was  decorated 
v.'ith  wax  flowers,  the  work  of  our  heroine's  own 
hands,  and  a  hanging  basket  full  of  bloom  and 
trailing  greenery  was  in  the  window,  and  the  work- 
table,  the  cabinet  piano,  the  little  sewing  machine 
again.st  the  wall,  all  betokened  a  woman's  womanly 
presence. 

Harriet  Clifford  sat  in  front  of  the  fire,  her  pretty 
hands,  taper-fingered  ^nd  dimpled  at  every  joint, 
lying  in  her  lap,  and  her  delicat"  oval  face  distinct  in 
the  firelight.  She  was  very  pleasant  to  look  upon, 
with  dark  brown  hair  and  chocolate-coloured  eyes, 
full  of  lurking  velvety  lights,  while  her  apple-blossom 
complexion  was  relieved,  not  inartistically,  by  the 
dress  of  blue  merino  that  she  wore ;  and  John 
Agnew,  from  the  arm-chair  opposite,  looked  at  her 
with  earnest,  dreamy  eyes,  as  one  may  contemplate  a 
pretty  picture. 

•'  1  am  perfectly  astonished  at  you,  Mr.  Agnew," 
said  j-iai  i  iet  emphatically. 

"  And  why  V  • 

'■  To  think  that  you  should  prefer  a  farmer's  life." 

"  It's  the  most  independent  existence  in  the  world, 
Harriet." 

'■  The  most  toilsome  and  slavish  in  the  world,  I 
think,  always  excepting  that  of  a  farmer's  wife.'' 

'■  i'ou  would  not  like  to  be  a  farmer's  wife,  then  ?'' 
I  !  Would  I  like  to  be  a  gaiiey-slave  ?  Xot  I  !" 
And  Harry  looked  down  at  the  pretty  white  hands, 
satin-smooth  and  unruffled  by  toil.  "  I  like  to  live 
daintily  and  wear  pretty  dresses  and  French  slippers, 
and  perhaps  one  day  a  diamond  ring  ;  and  I  detest 
v;ork  !" 

Mr.  Agnew  made  no  response,  but  sat  looking  into 
the  fire,  and  both  felt  that  the  little  half-laughing 
speech  had  settled  a  question  that  lay  deep  down 
below  the  surface. 

But  as  the  days  crept  on,  Harriet  Clifford  beeasie 
conscious  of  a  growing  vacuum  in  her  life.  Until 
John  Agnew  went  away,  she  never  had  known  how 
she'had  grown  to  expect  his  daily  visits  and  remem- 
ber and  treasure  up  his  words.  And  ilarriet  drooped 
a  little,  she  scarcely  knew  v,-hy  ;  and  .A.unt  Marcia  ad- 
vised hej'b  te.is  and  a  month  at  the  sea-stiure. 

'•  /  v.ish  he  would  come  back,"  thought  Harriet. 
"  1  would  almost  rather  be  a  farmer's  wife  tlian  never 
see  him  again." 

She  locked  out  on  the  dusty  pavements  and  the  rows 
of  monotonous  brick  houses,  and  thought  longingly  of 
green  meadows,  daisy-gemmed  and  starred  with  count- 
less buttercups. 

'•  The  cotmtry  would  be  nice,  after  all,"  Harriet 
said  to  herself.    "  Oh,  1  wish  ' 

And  then'  our  unaccountable  little  Harriet  cried 
again. 

Just  about  that  time  Sabrina  Elton  came  on  a  visit 
— an  old  schoolmate  of  Harriet's— and  Harriet  asked 
her  to  tea  the  first  week  of  her  ptay  in  town. 

"  Is  it  very  lonely  T  askfed  Harriet,  turning  pink 
and  white  as  she  passed  the  brimming  tea-cup  to  Sa- 
"brina. 

"  It's  splendid,"  said  that  young  lady.  "  Lonely 
indeed  !  Why  they  have  the  nicest  society  out  there 
in  the  world.  I  wouldn't  come  back  here  for  any- 
thing." 

"  I  once  knew  a  gentleman  who  went  out,"  said 
Harriet,  diplomatically,  "  a  Mr.  Agnew.'' 

'■  Mr.  Agnew  !  Why,"  cried  Sn'orinn.  with  wide-open 
eyes,  "  hb  owns  the  next  farm  to  papa's,  and  we  like 
him  so  mucii  !  Papa  says  he  is  so  thoroughly  iu  ear- 
nest in  whatever  he  does.  And  you  used  to  knov,- 
him?'' 

"  Yes,"  said  Harriet.  "  'Will  yon  Lave  some  cake, 
Sabrina  ?" 

"  Strange  he  has  never  spoken  of  you." 

"  Xut  at  all  strange,"  said  Harriet,  biting  hsr  red 
under  lip.    "  1  dare  say  he  has  forgotten  me  long  ago.  ' 

And  Harriet  began  to  talk  very  fast  and  disconnect- 
edly about  something  else. 

'■  Hitrric-t  doesn't  look  a  bit  well,''  said  Sabrina,  be- 
fore she  took  her  leave.  "  Mrs.  Clifford,  why  won't 
you  let  her  come  home  v.'ith  me  for  a  few  weeks  ?  .Our 
cUmute  wuukl  brace  her  up  Hke  a  tonic." 

'•  What  do  you  say,  Hafritt  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Clifford, 
with  pye^  full  of  t<sn''pr  rnnterro,!  .inrtietv. 


'•  I-^I  should  like  to  go,"  said  Harriet,  hanging  h-sf 
head.    '"  Only  for  a  little  while,  you  know,  maSaioa." 

Harriet  praised  the  beautiful  place  with  sufficient 
enthtisiasm  to  gratify  even  Sabrina,  who  was  rather 
exacting  on  that  special  point.  The  country  'Was  lovely, 
the  scenery  "  splendid."  the  society  unexceptionable. 

''  It's  a  pity  Mr.  Agnew  hr.s  gone  away,"  said  Sabrina, 
"  but  he'll  be  back  before  a  long  time.  In  the  mean- 
time" with  a  roguish  tv.'inkle  of  her  eyelashes,  "you 
can  amuse  yourself  very  toler.a'rjly  with  G-eorge  Syksgn." 

For  Mr.  Sykson,  a  rich  cattle  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, had  fallen  desperately  in  love  vv'ith  the  pretty 
little  lassie,  apd  made  no  secret  whatever  of  his  infa- 
tuation. 

It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  describe  Mr.  Ag- 
new's  astenishment,  one  lovely  August  evening,  on 
entering  the  Elton  domains,  to  see  Harriet  Clitford 
sitting  on  the  doorstep,  throwing  scalded  ineal  t-o  a 
tribe  of  voracious  joung  turkey.s,  her  pretty  fstce  half 
hidden  under  one  of  Sabrina'e  straw  flats. 

'•  Harriet  !"  , 

"  Yes,  '  said  Harriet,  laughing,  and  setting  down  ths 
pan  of  meal  as  she  rose  ;  '•  it  is  I.  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Agnew  r' 

.  And  Mr.  Agnew,  in.;tead  of  riding  on  to  the  nearest 
post-town,  as  he  had  intended  to  do,  stayed  and  spent 
the  evening  .it  .Squire  Elton's. 

He  came  ag.tin  and  again,  and  Harriet  Clifford,  'with 
the  roses  of  restored  health  blooming  on  her  cheeks, 
was  even  prettier  than  ever. 

One  bright  September  aiternoon,  Mr.  Agne'W  walked 
in  with  a  tiny  fioweipot  under  his  arm. 

"  Here  is  that  geranium  you  wanted.  Miss  Sabrina," 
he  said,  glancing  rather  discontentedly  round  the  room. 
'■  Vt'here  is  Harriet  V ' 

''She's  otit  in  the  garden,  picking  grapes,"  said  Sa- 
brina, jerking  her  crochet  needle  viciously  through 
a  series  of  worsted  loops  ;  ''  and  I  haven't  a  bit  of  pa- 
tience left  with  her  !" 

'•Why  not?"  * 

''  Because  I  had  made  tip  my  mind  to  have  her  for  a 
neighbour,  and  she  has  just  gone  and  demohshed  ali 
my  castles  in  the  air.' ' 

"  What  do  you  mean  '"'asked  Agnew. 

"  She  has  refused  George  Sykson." 

'■'A  perfectly  unpardonable  offence,"  said  Agnew 
gravely.  "  I  don't  wonder  you  are  out  of  patience  with 
her.  I'll  go  out  in  the  garden  and  see  what  on  earth 
she  means  by  such  atrocious  conduct  '" 

''  Do,  '  said  Subrina  energetically. 

Harriet  was  not  picking  grapes  ;  she  stood  in  th« 
chequered  shades  of  the  [vines,  her  pretty  forehead 
pressed  against  the  trellis-bar,  and  her  hands 
mechanicidly  toying  with  the  leaves,  while  the  half- 
filled  basket  of  purple  fruit  bore  a  mute  witness  to  hsr 
idleness. 

"  How  hard  you  are  working  V  Said  John  Agnevr 
quietly. 

''  I  was  resting,"  sad  Harriet,  growing  bewitchingly 
pink. 

"  So  you  have  refused  Zilr.  Syson  ?'' said  Agnew.  . 

"  Yes,  I  have,''  asserted  Harriet  defiantly. 

'■  I  cr.uld  have  told  him  that  yuu  did  not  wish  to  b© 
a  farmer' .s  wife,  '  remarked  Mr.  Agnew. 

''  Then  you  would  have  told  him  what  was  nut  true," 
said  Harriet,  speaking  very  fast,  as  she  always  did  when 
excited. 

"  You'said  so  once  yourself." 

"  I  suppose  u  poor  girl  can  have  the  privilege  of 
changing  her  mind,  can't  she  '<"  flashed  Harriet,  with 
very  superfluou.s  irritation. 

''  Certainly,"  assented  die  gentleman  calmly. 

"  I  refused  Mr.  %kson  because  I  did  not  love  him, 
and  for  no  other  reason  whatever,"said  our  heroine, 
developing  strong  symptoms  of  a  coming  shower  froai 
thos,e  clear  heavens,  her  eyes. 

"  Harriet,  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  hear 
those  words,"  said  Agnew,  coming  a  step  or  two 
nearer  to  her.  "  If  I  was  to  take  courage  and  ask' 
the  same  question  that  George  Sykson  did,  what 
would  you  answer  me  ;" 

'•  Ask  it.  and  see,  '  said  Harriet  demurely. 

"  Dearest,  will  you  be  my  wife  ?" 

•'  Yes,"  Harriet  answered  softly,  placing  her  hand  in 
Us. 

"  A  farmei's  wife  ?'' 
"  Yes." 

And  then,  of  course,  our  Harriet  began  to  cry. 

You  see  how  it  was  :  Love  had  transformed  her 
whole  nature,  and  she  cared  no  more  i<3T  diamonds, 
brown  rtone  hco.ses,  and  lily-white  lands.  On:e  fairly 
placed  in  the  balance,  John  Agnew  s  brave,  true 
heart  outweighed- them  :^11. 

n.'l  Snbi !r:,i F.itcri  hr.d  ■Harrift forn rci^l-V'^vr " f'^•''T  pH.^ 
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WHO  KISSED  ASA  ARKWRIGHT  ? 

Hannali  Arkwright,  darning  the  family  hose,  accord- 
ing to  her  sex  and  position,  enried  her  brother  Asa 
Irom  the  bottom  of  her  aoul,  when  she  heard  him  de- 
clare his  intention  of  '"being  a  doctor  ;"  of  taking  his 
'giandmother's  legacy  froiu  the  bank,  and  using  it  for 
his  education  and  supjjort,  and  all  the  necessary  ex- 
■penses  of  a  medical  student's  life.  Hannah,  liandsome, 
large,  strong-minded  without  knowing  it,  and  nearly 
eight,  and  twenty,  would  have  done  well  for  herself  had 
she  been  a  man.  She  would  haye  entered  some  pro- 
.fesaion ;  succeeded  in  it  ;  found  a  wife  to  suit  her  taste? 
<-ourted  and  married  her.  As  it  was.  Miss  Arkwright 
must  sit  still,  do  work  that  any  ignorant  woman  could 
have  done,  and  find  no  mate  whatever.  How  she 
c^uld  have  loved,  too  !  What  a  help-meet  she  would 
hive  been  for  any  man  ! 

"Don't  do  it,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "Don't  do 
it,  Asa.  Let  the  money  grow,  and  help  me  on  the  farm. 
It  11  come  to  you  in  the  end — the  farm  will." 

"  Don  t  go,  Asa,"  said  the  mother  ;  "  I  shall  miss 

yCU  r30." 

Bat  Hannah,  standing  by  her  brother's  side  what 
time  t'tie  kins  came  home  one  cold  May  evening,  said 
ts  him  in  her  low,  rich  voice  : 

'•  Go,  Asa.  Do  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  a  man- 
Ciitve  out  your  destiny.  Be  somebody  and  something, 
if  yoii  can." 

Then  Asa  looked  at  her. 
You  know  it  is  as  muchfor  5{attie  as  for  myself.  She 
i'D-'t  fit  for  ^  farmer's  wife.  Think  what  a  life  it  is. 
Semember  Aunt  Bet.?y — worked  hersplf  to  death,  I 
fcelieve,  looking  back  on  what  she  did.  Look  at  mother, 
old  before  her  prime.  '  I  don't  want  Mattie  to  break 
down  as  they  did.  But,  Hannah,  all  this  study  takes 
ti^ne.  Will  she  wait,  do  you  think  ?  I  couldn't  lose 
fcernow." 

"  if  she  loves  you,  she  can  wait  or  share  poverty 
with  you,"  said  Hannah.  Then  bitter  feelings  swept 
ever  her,  as  they  sometimes  did  when  she  thought  of 
Asa's  sweetheart,  whom  she  regarded  as  a  mere  "  doll 
baby."  "  But  perhaps  she  may  not  know  what  love 
she  added. 

"  But  you  will  be  very  kind  to  Mattie  ?"  asked  the 
brother. 

■'  Mattie,  Mattie,  always  Mattie,"  said  the  sister  to 
herself. 

Aloud  she  answered  : 

"  I'll  invite  her  to  tea,  and  send  her  sponge  cake  and 
the  last  fashion  magazine,  with  my  love.  I'll  call  on 
her  and  trim  her  bonnet  if  she  wants  me  to.  Will 
that  do  ?  -On  the  strength  of  that  promise,  will  you 
go?"- 

And  Asa  kissed  his  sister  and  called  her  a  good  girl, 
and  he  thought  of  Mattie — poor  little  Mattie,  Mattie 
Blume,  who  helped  her  father  keep  the  school,  and  who 
Was  engaged  to  Asa. 

Her  eyes  were  dim  with  tears  when  he  told  her  of 
hi;3  resolution,  and  she  could  not  speak  at  all  for  many 
minutes. 

At  "last  s'ne  found  voice  to  tell  him  that  she  could 
bear  it,  if  it  were  best  for  him,  and  that  she  could  wait 
forever. 

"But  you'll  forget  me  in  the  city,  perhaps,"  she 
added.  '  Tlie  girls  have  n  war  with  them  that  will 
cha  rm  you.    Thoy  are  accomplished  too,  and  dress  so. 

I  s'oall  look  plain  and  shabby  to  you,  and  you'll  " 

But  lie  stopped  her  mouth  with  kisse.?,  and  vowed  he 
never,  never  would,  and  meant  it.  Then  he  gave  her 
a.  little  forget-me-not  ring,  and  asked  for  a  lock  of  her 
tair.  And  if  Hannah  ArkviTight  could  have  seen 
the  girVs  heart,  she  would  have  known  that, 
t-doll  baby''  though  she  waa,  she  loved  Asa  very 
tiearly;  but^as  Hannah  could  not  look  into  that  pure 
recess,  she  thought  as  before  : 

She  is  pretty,  and  Asa  sees  it,  and  cares  for 
Dothmg  more.    It  is  always  so  with  men." 

And  when  Asa  went  away,  she  never  fancied  that 
Mattie  needed  comfortmg  in  very  earnest.    One  out- 
pourmg  of  her  heart  to  Hannah  would  have  proved  the 
Wuth  to  that  other  woman,  but  Mattie  had  no  thought  | 
of  making  a  confidant  of  the  sister  of  her  betrothed  I 
.^over.        she  retorned  the  call,  ^nd  gave  thanks  for  • 


the  sponge  cake,  and  went  to  tea,  hardly  mentioning 
Asa  at  all. 

Moreover,  when  a  month  or  two  had  pas.^ed,  Hannah 
noticed  a  certain  young  clerk  who  was  visiting  his 
aunt  at  Hopgrovp,  walking  home  from  church  with 
Mattie,  and  spied  him  on  her  porch  the  next  evening  ; 
and  though  she  did  not,  as  many  a  sister  w<iuld.  wiite 
this  to  Asa.  or  even  tell  her  mother  of  it,  Hannah's 
red  liji  curlied  when  she  thought  of  the  silly  girl,  and 
shr  wondered  more  than  ever  "  what  A.sa  saw  in  lier." 

A.«  for  Mattie,  the  young  clerk  was  nothing  to  lier, 
and  her  whole  heart  followt^d  Aja  peqietually  ;  Init 
with  strung  leeliucs  and  many  tlioufrhts,  she  had  a 
way  of  keeping  tliem  to  herself,  and  of  uttering  f-.xcept 
where  she  was  perfectly  at  her  ease,  only  the  jjrimnie.-it 
commonplaces,  aud  of  proving  herself,  especially  to 
Hannah,  who  overawed  her.  "one  of  those  kitten  wo- 
men" whom  this  strong-minded  young  lady  hated. 

Hut  when  winter  was  approaching,  31r.  Bhime,  de- 
siring a  new  supply  of  sjielling-books,  slate  j)en(.-il3, 
etc.,  and  finding  that  the  academy  could  scarcely  spare 
him,  bethought  himself  to  send  Mattie  to  purchase 
these  necessities.    She  had  l.ieen  there  once  before,  and 

could  stop  all  niglit  with  her  cousin  Smith,  in  

street,  and  he  would  direct  her  to  the  express  office, 
and  to  the  booksellers  also.  And  Mattie  was  delighted 
with  the  proposal,  and  loi>ked  happier  than  she  had 
looked  since  Asa  went  away,  as,  in  her  garnet -culoui-ed 
dress  and  litUe  black  hat,  she  stood  on  tiptoe  to  kiss 
iiur  tall  old  latliL-r  and  listened  tu  his  instruc- 
tioiLS  about  keeping  the  piicket-booksafe,  and  not  put- 
ting her  head  out  of  the  car  window. 

Hannah  Arkwright,  looking  out  of  her  window, 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  raihva}'  station,  saw 
the  young  clerk.  Mr.  Brown,  skuriying  .along  with  his 
vahse  in  his  hand,  and  sav/  him  also  through  the  old 
apy-glass  that  had  been  her  sailor  grandfather's,  enter 
the  car  in  which  Mattie  had  ensconced  herself. 

'"A  regular  appointment,  I  make  no  doubt,"  said 
Hannah.  '■  Oh,  women  !  women  !  It's  any  one  or 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  with  most  of  'em;  1 
blush  for  my  sex." 

Mattie  Blume  was  as  innocent  of  any  knovrlcdge  of 
Mr.  Brown's  intention  of  going  to  the  city  vv'ith  her 
as  she  was  of  Greek  or  Hebrew.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
not  unpleasant  to  sit  beside  the  kindly  young  fellow 
who  entertained  her  with  his  chatter,  nor  to  be  es- 
corted to  Cousin  S  2iith's  so  safely  ;  but  her  thoughts 
were  with  Asa  ail  the  while,  for  she  was  trying  to 
make  up  her  miud  "  whether  it  would  do  to  call  on 
him."  She  knew  where  his  bachelor  room  was.  Could 
it  be  any  harm  for  his  betrothed  wife  just  to  step  in 
five  minutes  ?  He  would  not  think  so,  she  v.-as  sure  ; 
she  would  do  it,  she  resolved — she  certainly  would. 
Otherwise  he  would  not  know  that  she  was  in  the  city, 
and  come,  as  she  felt  .sure  he  would,  to  pass  the  even- 
ing with  her  at  cousin  Smith's. 

So,  having  left  her  little  bag  at  Cousin  Smith's,  re- 
ceived kisses,  answered  questions,  aud  been  directed  to 
the  Sehoolhou.se  Repository,  she  started  out  again  ; 
and,  having  made  her  purchase.s,  turned  her  feet  in 
the  direction  of  Asa's  abiding  place,  where  he  had  a 
little  study,  w.hich  underwent  a  grand  transformation 
scene  at  night  by  means  of  appliances  stored  in  the  ad- 
jacent pantry. 

A  wuinan  .was  scrubbing  the  hall  floor  when  she  ar- 
rived, and  informed  her  that  the  gentleman  she  was 
in  search  of  occupied  the  "  second  floor  hack  ;"  and, 
piickiug  her  w.ay  through  the  flood  of  soap  and  water, 
Mattie  c'.iinb'.'d  tlie  stairs,  and  stood  in  a  little  oil- 
clotheil  pa.isage-way,  quite  dark,  and  commanding  a 
view  of  tv.-o  small  rooms,  dusty  aud  grimy,  as  gentle- 
men's lodgings  often  are  when  the  gentlemen  are  not 
rich  enough  to  pay  for  good  attendance. 

In  one  of  these,  with  his  head  resting  on  both  his 
hands,  after  a  fashion  of  his  ovy-n,  all  his  black  hair 
rumpled  about  by  his  restless  fingers,  and  a  great  book 
before  him,  s;it  Asa  in  his  old  coat  and  slippers.  I 
presume  that  he  wouid  not  have  been  a  parti- 
cularly attractive  object  to  any  one  else, 
for  Asa  was  not  beautiful,  and  just  then 
was  not  attired  very  freshly  or  elegantly.  His  position 
was  awkward,  and  his  expression  careworn.  But  this 
was  the  woman  who  loved  him.  She  stood  still  in  the 
darkness  at  the  head  of  those  newly-scrubbed  stair.?. 
Ko  exquisite  gent,  dismissed  from  his  barber's  hands, 
cotild  have  seemed  more  comely  to  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Asa,  how  1  love  you  !''  she  said  to  herself  : 
"  how  1  love  you  I — how  1  love  you  1"    And  the  mo- 
ther pity  that  is  part  of  a  real  woman's  love  flooded, 
her  heart  on  the  instant,  as  she  saw  that  his  eyes  were  ] 
duller  and  his  cheeks  a  little  hoUower  than  when  he  j 
left  her. 

This  loviag  little  soul  dared  not  enter  the  room  and  . 


speak  to  her  betrothed  lover  until  she  had  quieted 
her  heart little,  and  could  give  him  her  hand  and 
her  lips  placidly. 

"  My  poor  old  Asa— and  no  one  to  take  c.ire  of  him  '" 
she  sighed.  And  she  wiped  a  tear  away  vtithher  white 
kerchief,  and  as  she  diil  so,  the  door  of  the  other  room 
opened  wide,  ami  "oni  .body  came  fiut  of  it. 

It  was  li.ard  f.jr  Martieto  realize  what  it  w.3s  at  fjr?t. 
Such  a  looking  creature  she  had  nevi-r  ser-^n  before,  it 
was  dressed  in  tlie  latest  style.  A  huge  waterfall, 
chignon — what  you  wil!~ciov/ued  iti  c-apui.  Over 
this  tipped  a  tall-crowned  hat  and  feather.  On 
back  was  a  sacque.  with  gilt  braid.  At  its  throat — 
its  coarse,  ugly  thro.at — a  huge  red  bow  of  ribbon.  It 
wore  two  skirts,  one  looped  and  festooned  to  admira- 
tion, and  had  in  its  hand  a  j'^ira'i.jl  the  siz.:  of  a  inu.^h- 
room,  and  it  walkecl  directlyinto  A.vi'.j  room. 

'■  is  a  woman,"  said  Mattie  to  herself.  "  What  an 
object  !  One  of  those  dreadful,  disreputable  creaturei 
I've  fieard  about,  no  doubt.  What  can  she  want  with 
A.sa?" 

And  then  she  saw  this  object  walk  up  to  A=a.  rlas-j 
him  about  the  neck  and  ki'^s  him- with  »  resouw^icg 
smMck.  -         '  ■ 

"  The  bold,  bold  wretch  .'  "  said  Mattje.   "  Oh  my 

Her  httle  hands  clenched  themEelves  :  but  in  a  Bio- 
ment  they  grew  clammy  and  helpless,  and  she  iTemWed 
from  head  to  foot.  Asa  'did  not  push  this  creature 
from  him  and  call  for  the  police.  Instead,  he  bur=i 
into  a  roar  iif  laughter,  caught  hold  of  his  visiti-r  kjf 
the  shoulders,  and  shook  hc-r  in  a  jorial  manner,  and' 
then  arose,  wilked  to  the  door,  and  shut  atd  lockcfi  it 
with  a  remark  that  "  when  a  man  bode  adieti  to  h:3 
dignity,  it  v,-as  best  to  have  no  witne-ses." 

i'es,  he  locked  the  door,  and  Mrittie  ?tood  there  and 
listened.  She  heard  peals  of  laughtsr,  merry  talk,  a 
c'  -und  as  of  the  banging  about  of  ch.iirs,  and  then  iri- 
lence.  She  waited  half  an  hour.  The  door  did  c^t 
open,  and  still  .she  .sto.od.  there,  lil:e  on?  in  a  dreai. 
After  awhile  she  fi>itnd  strength  enough  to  craep  dovrc- 
stairs.  and  get  riov,-n  to  Cou.sin  Sm.yth's.  and  told  that 
good  lady  tliat  she  had  a  sick  headacht?.  It  was  a  rick 
heartache;  but  the  fir.st  is  an  easier  thing  zo  .say  ;  £,nd 
so  she  went  to  bed  early,  and  went  home' in  the  morn- 
ing train,  her  heart  as  clesolate  as  a  widow's.  • 

Her  ovrn  eyes  had  seen,  her  ears  had  heard  ;  other" 
wise  she  h.:.d  not  believed. 

And  this  was  her  adored  Asa  ! 

That  next  evening  she  took  t'lie  forget-me-not  ring 
fi'om  her  finger  and  put  it  into  a  piece  of  paper,  aad 
wrote  : 

Good-bye,  Asa.  I  stall  never  ■wAtc  to  you  anv  more.  Jt 
must  lie  all  over  between  us.  Don't  aslT  me  why.  1  ^i-jji 
never  tell  yea.  I  hope  you  .vDl  be  bappy;  but  now  I  coiJU 
not  make  you  so. 

,    JI.MTiE  Br.l-.\t£. 

And  this  note  came  to  Asa  one  morning,  and  fell 
upon  his  heart  so  terribly  that  his  friend  and  chum, 
Frank  Werter,  found  him,  an  hour  aft-er.  senseless 
upon  the  floor,  and  telegraphed  to  his  sister  to  come  to 
him. 

Hannah  went  at  once.  She  found  her  'orother 
tossing  in  a  fever,  and^muttering  Mattie's  name.  She 
looked  in  his  vest  pocket,  and  found  the  note  and  the 
ring. 

So,  when  her  brother's  senses  returned,  Hanrah  tol  i 
him,  as  she  now  blamed  herself  fornoihaving  tolu  iii:o 
before,  how  Mattie  had  been  "  going  on"  with  young 
Brown  ;  how  lie  had  gone  to  the  city  with  her  ;  and 
how  he  must  put  out  of  his  head  the  memory  of  such 
a  girl. 

"  Be  a  man,  Asa,"  said  Hannah.  "It  is  so  much 
better  after  all.  What  do  you  want  of  a  wife  like 
ttat?" 

"  But  she  seemed  an  angel  to  me,"  said  Asa  ;  "  aad 
I  know  she  loves  me." 

"  She  never  knew  how  to  love,"  said  Hannah.  "  I 
told  you  so.'' 

So  it  was  over — the  rom,"nc?  of  two  lives.  Thp.t 
beautiful  thing,  first  love,  had  died  the  death.  Jea- 
lousy had  perched  upon  its  dovclike  bosom,  and  picked 
its  eyes  out,  aild  it  lay  blind  in  a  grave  of  its  own 
making. 

Mattie  went  on  with  her  school.  Asa  worked  hard 
at  his  profession  :  gained  his  diploma  :  practised  ; 
began  to  make  money — not  for  Mattie,  alas 'not  for 
Mattie.  He  heard  a  funeral  bell  toll  in  his  Lean 
whf  n  he  thought  of  her. 

And  for  the  girl  herself,  well — I  hardly  know  vtiat 
ch>nge  came  over  her.  Her  prettiness  took  an  la- 
tangible  depiiTture;  her  voice  giew  less  sv.-eet.  She 
could  not  laugh  or  <;hirp  out  sweet  commonp'.aces 
any  moie,  and  of  course  Browa  junior  too'c  his  de- 
p.-.rture.    He  began  to  neglect  his  relatives  at  Hop- 
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g-.ove,  and  Mattie  teit  glad  that  he  did  not  call  to  see 

T'leinwlaile  Haanih  Ark^^right  h^d  returned  home, 
C'ixomand  fresh  and  bright,  tindy-'eat  about  her  work 
ainginj:'.  A  cew  light  had  Llav,-r!ed  upon  her  life.  She 
bad  met  her  mate  at  lait.  Frank  Wcrter  had  fallen 
furiously  in  lo-.e  with  'her,  and  she  loved  him  in  re- 
turn. Hjs  had  already  proposed,  and  thay  would  ha 
married  in  sir:  months'  time.  To  he  sure,  he  was  no 
richer  than  Asa  ;  but  he  had  a  sensible  German  fash- 
ion of  adipting  himself  to  cirL-umstances,  and  inea- 
EiiHag  e.^f  enses  by  the  length  of  his  purse.  And  Han- 
nah Lad  her  savings — the  potcheese  being  her  ow  ii, 
o  nd  ako  certain  hens  and  geese,  whose  eggs  she  had 
disposed  of. 

I  hey  were  exactly  of  an  age  ;  they  had  tastes  in 
comnjon  ;  they  likedjeach  other  s  looks  ;  why  should 
they  not  be  happy,  then,  loving  as  th«y  did,  with  veiy 
liale  money? 

In  dye  time  Mattie  heard  that  Hannah  wasmarried, 
bat  they,  father  and  daughtur,  received  no  caids. 
Hannah  had  wot  desiretl  her  brother  to  lo\e 
or  marry  Mattie,  but  she  bore '  her  a  grudge 
for  jilting  Ijiai  all  the  same.  As  for  old  Mr. 
Elume,  he  bad  absolutely  never  knovrn  <<i  his 
diughter's  eagai^enieDt,  and  thought  her  still  his  little 
girl,  too  young  foi-  thoughts  of  love  or  marriage. 

Aaa  nev^  wenl'.  home  to  visit ;  he  c  uidd  not  breathe 
the  air  that  M.'itrie  breathed  ;  but  Frank  ^Verter  had 
CO  idea  that  faioily  relations  should  be  broken.  He 
often  coEtri'.cd  to  take  Hannah  to-  see  the  good 
father  and  mother,"  and  he  won  theiy  love  in 
tide,  outlandish  a.s  they  thought  his  long  golden  hair, 
flouched  hat.|!nd  glossy  betrd.  He  made  the.  vaftfis 
ring  with  1- lighter  ;  ^he  played  for  them  on  his  \  ioiiu  ; 
he  sung.  He  brought  them  jTt'.sents  ;  and'  he  ex- 
^  pkined  to  tbem.  in  his  outspoken  way,  that  Asa  would 
cime  also  but  for  his  unhappiuess  al"jut  Mattif. 
'  "  T  should  have  shot  my.=.elf  hadst  thou  not  said 
■^e;,'"  he  said  to  his  wife  across  the  great  parlour,  and 
she  answerSii  just  ae^  frankly  : 

'■'  I  never  had  the  slightest  intention  of  saying 
'  'no.'  ' 

Oh,  yes,  they  were  very  happy,  ae  loving  married 
people  always  ari'.  And  Hannah  never  knew  how  mi- 
f-srable  ii'rie  ?-fattie  was. 

It  was  one  Christmas  time,  and  Frank  had  brought 
h:B  wife  hoijic,  and  .\sa  had,  as  iisu.al,  remained  in  the 
C!tT,  where  he  had  no  fiiend  with  whom  to  dine,  but 
atehis  loneiy  meal  at  a  restaurant,  when  Mrs.  Wilton, 
the  flergy  man's  wife,  whom  he  had  just  brought  home 
<.o  thw  parsonage,  gave  a  gi-eat  tea  company,  to  which 
^  phe  invited  everybody.  Poor  little  Mattie  recei^-ed 
ber  invitation,  of  course,  and  it  seemed  impossiLilo  to 
refuse  it,  and  besides,  old  Mr.  BJume  decided  to  go. 
She  should  meet  Hannah  there,  she  kuew,  ljut  it  must 
be  borne  ;  and  ;-lie  went  to  the  parsonage  on  her  old 
father's  arm'.  And  she  paitouk  of  tea  and  ate  cake, 
a.id  played  those  dull  and  proper  games  suitable  for  a 
clergyman's  home,  where,  of  course,  daucing  was 
t-:>booed,  and  mu<.-h  merriment  was  not  to  be  expected  ; 
asd  looked  and  ftit  like  a  martyr  through  it  all. 

Dr.  Frank  Vvertor  felt  like  a  martyr  also,  and  re- 
solved in  his  own  rnind  to  endure  this  quiet  no  longer. 
L'.f'le  dread  had  he  of  the  clergyman's  wife.  f)rof  the 
cle:gym!(n  andall  the  good  deacons  a,ud  deacoune'sses. 
'"■  AV;ut  a  little,"  he  cried.  "  There  shall  be  very  soon 
a  ae^vl3dy  here.  Wait  a  little."  And  he  vanished 
from  the  room.  His  wife  grew  a  little  nervous  ;  tor 
what  would  people  think  Tha  clergyman's  wife 
whicpereA  lo  the  deaconess  nest  her  that  "•  much  was 
excusable  iu  a  foreigner  ,"  and  iu  the  midst  of  the 
panic  thaf  ensued  came  a  rapping  at  the  door.  It  was 
ope;:ed,  and  there  entered  a  gigantic  girl  of  the  period, 
dressed  in  the  best  clothes  and  chignon — a  world  too 
small — carrying  a  parasol  in  its  hand.  It  sat  down  on 
the  sofa.  It  played  upon  the  piano,  and  sung,  in  a 
t'alEetto  voice,  certain  German  songs.  Finally  it  rushed 
t'..-i>.'ai'd  the  edified  clergyman  himself,  clasped  him  in 
irs  arms,  and  eji.culated  : 

''  Come,  I  am  here  to  elope  with  you.  I  have  great 
affinity  for  you.    Come, — let  us  tJy  together." 

Frank 'Werter,  lam  ashamed  of  you,"  cried  his 
wife.    '•  I  don't  knov7  wliat  folks  will  think  of  you." 

Bat  even  the  sober  folks  present  were  convulsed 
■nithjaughter— all  but  poor  Mattie.  White  as  a  gho.st, 
tha  tt.ired  aft  the  awful  caricature  of  womanhood,  and 

V,  for  the  second  time,  the  being  who  had  embraced 
I'lauk  in  his  little  study. 

'■  So,"  cr.ied  the  German,  coming  out  of  his  masque- 
rading costume  in  the  ball,  "  so,  I  make  a  fine  youpg 
lady,  do  I  uot?  Thus,  in  the  servant's  Sunday  clothes, 
did  I  once  visit  my  fiiend,  now  my  brother — your  bro- 
ther, Asa,  lay  best  beloved.  I  kissed  him;  I  embraced 


him.  I  saw,  and  he  did  not,  some  one. watching  in  the 
passage  aU  the  while.  Afterward  I  told  him.  '  You 
are  supposed  to  have  a  bosom  sweetheart,  my  friend.' 
He  said  I  -was  a  fool.  Well,  let  one  be  a  fool  sometimes. 
It  is  sad  always  to  be.  wise.    Ah — what  is  this  1" 

For,  aB  he  spoke,  Mattie  Blume  gave  a, little  cry,  and 
fell  fainting  to  the  floor. 

Hannah  pickefl  her  up.  I  believe  she  saw  the  girl 
grow  white  when  her  brother's  name  was  spoken.  And 
Hannah  was  alone  with  her  when  she  came  to  herself. 
And  there,  in  the  best  bedroom  of  the  parsonage.  Mat- 
tie  put  her  arms  about  Hannah's  neck  and  told  her  the 
truth. 

■■  1  thought  it  was  a  dreadful  woman,"  she  said. 
"  What  else  could  I  think  ^  And  all  these  yeai's  my 
heart  has  been  breaking." 

'•  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?  I'd  have  sifted  the 
matter,"  said  Hannah.  Poor  child  !  so  you  did  love 
him 

■'  And  I  have  made  him  hate  me,"  said  Mattie. 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Hannah.      Poor  Aaa  !" 

The  day  that  foUowed  was  cold  and  bleak.  The  city 
streets  were  white  with  sr.ow.  Dr.  Asa  Arkwright  sat 
beforo  his  ofike  fire  wMi  his  head  buried  in  his  handp, 
thinkiug  bitter,  bitter  thoughts.  Suddenly  a  hand 
touched  his  shoulder  ;  he  looked  \:\>.  There  stood 
Hannah. 

I  thought  yon  were  at  home  for  Christmas,"  he 
said  almost  col^y.  And  suddenly,  for  the  first  time 
ill  l^ei'  v,-oman's  life,  H.mnah  burst  into  a  flood  of  tear?, 
and  flung  herself  on  her  kijees  at  her  bi-other's  feet. 
And  so  she  told  him  the  story  that  Mattie  had  told 
her. 

'■  And  though  she  doubted  you  so  easily,  she  loves 
you  still,  aud  will  die  if  you  do  not  come  to  her,"  said 
Hannah.    '■  I  know  yoti  lo\  e  her  also."  . 

"  But  I  have  changed  so.  I  am  so  grim  and  hard," 
said  Asa. 

"  She  has  changed  also,"  said  Hannah. 
■'  .isa,  you  must  go  to  her." 

And  Asa  v.ept.    And  my  story  ends,  as  it  is  meet  a 

story  should  do,  in  a  weddirg. 

ONLY  A  FOUNDLING, 

Only  a  foimdlirg, 

.\  waif  on  th*  shore, 
C.'.st  up  from  the  blas.k  sea 

.Ihat  rolLf  evejmore 
Fi  oiri  ihe  o-'oan  of  oriine, 

A  «  it  thunders  along, 
And  be.iis  in  its  progress 

The  wtak  iudtUe  sV.ong. 

Only  a  fo;undlinfr, 

.4  poor  little  chll(?, 
With  its  imio'-eut  beauty 

An:I_EOul  urdi;fiJe'.l; 
AVith  its  Mantc  like  the  many, 

Its  Biusns  and  its  cries, 
Th.^t  uiu.-.t  call  dovrn  the  angelB 

Iu  troops  from  tl;e  skies. 

Only  a  fc^undlinj. 
Tor  ash  ;i!id  to  drcE5, 
jth  no  mother  to  kiss  it 
Or  give  it  carets; 
With  BO  lather  to  >vatch  • 

T'dr  its  i,n:ilo,  ah,  t-o  wits; 
With  po  brother,  no  sistCi, 
No  kindred— no  ties. 

"  Only  a  foundling," 

This  sentence  so  deep, 
it  should  harrow  aom's  souls 

Till  they  fall  do^s  n  and  weep 
f  or  the  poor  little  lives 

Ihey  have  givers  through  shoma 
To  be  cast  on  the  world. 

Without  home,  friends,  oruame. 


The  United  Service  Ga-etia  saj-s  : — An  account  has 
reached  us  which  we  would  fain  hopo  is  cxa.ggerated, 
to  the  effect  that  somt:  of  the  officers  of  a  distingiushed 
regiment  recently  plaj'ed  a  practical  joke  upou  a 
brother  officer,  the  immediate  ami  ultimate  results  of 
which  were  so  grave  that  the  matter  is  likely  to  be- 
come the  subjeot  of  a  courtrnartial.  We  are  informed 
that  a  young  officer,  the  junior  lieutenant  of  his  corps, 
was  not  regarded  with  particular  favour  by  the  rest  of 
the  officers,  and  that  a  short  time  since  several  of 
thom,  amongst  whom  was  a  captain,  '  for  a  joke,' 
fcM-ced  the  to  them  obnosious  young  geutiemau  iuto 
the  cage  of  a  tame  bear.  The  disposition  of  the  ani- 
mal was  not,  however,  known  to  the  lieuteuaut,  and 
he  was  so  teriified  that  he  soon  after  lost  his  senses. 
A  yet  more  dreadful  result  followed.  While  in  con- 
finement under  restraint,  the  deranged  man,  we  are 
informed,  killed  his  keeper.  The  officers  implicated 
belong,  we  believe,  to  families  of  high  rack, 


THE  VETERAN'S  PROJECT. 

A  TRUE  STOR.Y  OF  SWIFTVTLLE  LIBEAP.Y. 

You  may  tell  me,  when  you  have  read  this  eimpls 
life  sketch,  that  it  is  the  same  old  story,  and  that  it 
has  been  told- over  and  over  again.  I  shall  not  deny 
it ;  and  yet  I  shall  tell  the  story  once  more.  There 
are  certain  lessons  of  hfe  which  will  bear  repeating 
very  often. 

"The  story  of  the  true  life  has  been  told,  by  toBgias 
and  pen-,  every  day,  and  every  hour  in  the  da^/',  ifo-i- 
eighteen  hundred  ye^rs,  and  men  have  not  le.irned  to 
live  it  yet.  So  I  wiU  tell  you  this  story  of  the  Sv/ift- 
ville  Library. 

Swiftville  is  a  small  settlement,  or  post  villaget.  It 
was  a  farming  cHstrict,  and  some  of  its  intervale  lauds, 
upon  the  Little  Androscoggin,  were  rich  and  prorluc- 
tive.  At  the  time  of  which  I  write — it  seems  but  as 
yesterday  to  me  ;  aud  yet  the  glessome  boys  of  th-it 
day  have  grown  to  be  men  of  middle  age,  while  the 
hoary-headed  hare  been  gathered  to  the  glori^fied  rest 
— the  settlers  of  Swiftville  were  frugal  aud  indus- 
trious, working  hard  to  gain  a  livelihood,  aud  ^eoutcut 
i  to  live  simply  aild  ecouomicallj'.  They  were  descyJn- 
I  daiits  of  the  hardy  pioneei-s,  and  all  they  possessed  of 
worldly  goods  had  been  wrung  from  the  soil  and  from, 
their  own  8piTining-\^heels  and  looms. 

One  evening,  iu  Iste  aotumu,  after  the  leaves  had 
fallen  and  the  frosts  had  come,  a  party  of  four  moa 
were  assembled  in  Amo^  Harlow's  barn,  engaged  in 
husking  corn.  Two  of  them  were  old  men  ;  Daniel 
Swift,  from  whom  the  settlement  had  derived  its 
came,  -vs-as  eighty-five,  and  Amos  Harlow,  the  owner 
of  the  barn,  \^as  seventy.  The  other  t-.^o  werfe 
younger  ;  Sebastian  Swift,  a  son  of  Daniel,  was  forty, 
and  Johu  Breed,  who  hid  married  Amos  Hazloir's 
daughter,  was  thirty-eight. 

Ordinarily  there  would  ha-ve  been  a  bevy  of  youag 
people  at  the  husking  ;  but  on  the  present  evening  a 
party  was  given  by  oue  of  the  neighbours,  and  tha 
youths  and  the  maidens  were  there. 

As  the  four  meu  worked  they  chatted  of  the  events 
of  the  season  and  told  stories  of  the  past  ;  and  ever 
»nd  anon  Mr.  Harlow  brought  out  his  jug  and  molas- 
I  ses  pitcher,  aud  the  party  indulged  in  the  beverage 
I  familiarly  known  as  "blackstrap."    By  and  by  fliB  con- 
i  vfci-sation  turned  upon  the  subject  of  the  young  people 
i  of  thedistri' t,  and  John  Breed  remarked  in  an  earueat, 
thoughtful  way  

■'As  my  children  bejiu  to  glow  up  to  work  and  to 
think,  T  find  myself  wishing  that  they  had  more  advan- 
tages of  education.  Our  si^hool,  of  only  three  months 
in  the  year,  don't  beem  to  be  ijuite  enough." 

■'Tliat's  so,"  said  Sebastian  Swift.  ''And  yet  it 
wouldn't  make  so  much  matter  if  we  only  had  good 
books  and  papers  for  them  to  read;  but  we  can't  aiford 
that,  ynn  know.'' 

"  No,''  replied  John  regretfully.  '■  But  I  tell  you 
what  it  is,  Sebastian:  if  we  could  only  find  plenty  of 
good  books  for  our  children,  it  would  be  a  w^ndeiiui 
.blessing.  Not  only  would  they  thus  find  means  for 
storing  theii'  minds  with  useful  knov;ledge,  but  they 
would  find  more  comfort  and  pleasure  at  hoine.  They 
wouldn't  be  seeking  yfter  so  much  enjoyment  outside 
of  good  home  influences.  ' 

A  short  silencefollowed,  aud  then  Sebastian  resumed: 
i  "  I  often  wish  I  had  books  for  father,  to  read.  It 
;  would  help  you  to  pass  a  good  many  pleasant  hours, 
1  wouldn't  it,  father  ?" 

I     Uncle  Daniel  looked  up  and  nodded  an  affirmatira. 
'.  He  did  not  speak,  though  he  seemed  to  be  very  busy 
with  thinking. 
I       So  I  should  like  books  to  read,"  put  in  old  Har- 
low.   '■  The  long  winter  is  coming,  and  we  shall  have 
!  plenty  of  time  on  our  hands.''  ' 
j  "  "And,"  added  John  Breed,  "how  much  better  it 
i  would  be  for  the  children  to  have  interesting  and  pro- 
fitable reading  than  to  be  killing  time  in  hunting  up 
nonsensical  and  profitless  games." 

'•If  wishes  were  horses,  beggars  might  ride,"  quoted 
Sebastian.      Books  cost  money,  and  money  is  not 
plenty  with  us." 
I     '■  r  know,"  said  John  ;  "but  it  does  seem  asthcuth 
j  -we  might  contri^'e  some  way  to  get  a  few  books  in  otr-- 
i  district.    If  each  family  could  buy  two  or  three  books 
i  a  year,  we  could  exchange  from  family  to.  family,  and 
thus,  iu  time,  found  a  pretty  good  h'brary." 

Uncle  D.miel  had  stopped  husking,  and  seemed  to 
be  solving  a  . mathematical  problem  upon  his  fingers. 

Just  then  Harlow  got  up  and  brought  out  the  ju^ 
and  the  glasses. 
"  It'B  about  time  to  (aks  aaetiier  pull  at  t2xe  Old 
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Medford,"  he  said  ;  and  he  offered  it  to  Unci©  Daniel 

&Xit. 

But  the  veteran  shook  his  head. 

"yotiiow,  neighbour  Harlow.    I  am  going  to  try 
a  few  days,  and  see  how  I  can  get  along  without  it." 

They  looked  at  the  old  man  in  actonithment.  They 
knew  that  he  had  taken  his  grog  regularly  for  more 
than  threescore  and  ten  years.  What  did  he  mean  ? 
5arlow  asked  him. 

At  length  he  spoke  : 
I  am  an  old  man,  and  have  seen  two  generations 
.•iapi  up,  and  have  seen  them  nearly  all  pa£>s  away  ;  and 
I  kiiow  that  my  days  are  numbered.  And  the  thought 
hapi  come  to  me  that  I  may  yet  live  to  do  the  best  thing 
I  e-wer  did.  For  full  seventy  years  I  think  I  have  drank 
spiriii  every  day.  I  have  used  it  moderately,  and  I 
knov^not  that  it  ever  hurt  me  ;  but  I  do  know  that  it 
l^s  h'3rt  a  good  many  others.  Ah,  ms  !  when  I  call 
M  mind  the  past,  I  can  see  more  misery  that  has  come 
of  this  cause  than  of  any  other.  But  if  I  have  re- 
52ained  unharmed,  has  spirit  done  me  any  good  ?  If  it 
has  not  done  me  good,  what  a  sacrifice  of  money  I  have 
Bjade  to  the  habit.  Since  you  were  speaking  of  books, 
and  the  cost  of  them,  I  have  been  reckoning  up  ;  and 
it  frightens  me.  Just  think  of  it.  Calculate  the  ex- 
pense for  one  year,  and  multiply  it  by  seventy  I  It 
would  purchase  the  best  farm  in  town.  It  would 
found  a  library  better  than  any  in  the  country.  I  will 
try  it ;  and  I  will  seek  to  induce  others  to  try  it.  I 
will  tr.y  to  make  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
place  understand  that  good  books  will  be  far  better 
things  to  transmit  to  their  children  than  our  jugs  ani 
decantsrE.  I  think  that  an  appetite  for  healthy  read- 
ing will  b»  better  for  a  community  than  an  appetite  for 
ftrocg  drjnk." 

Harlow  had  held  the  jug  in  his  hand  while  Uncle 
JD^ijiel  had  been  speaking,  and  when  the  speech  had 
been  made  he  lowered  it  to  the  floor  without  taking 
cut  the>  stopper." 

■■■  I  detlare,"  he  said,  "  I  never  thought  of  it  before." 

"  yor  did  I  ever  think  of  it  in  this  light,"  responded 
Ciniel.  "  But  let  us  give  it  a  good  fair  thought  now. 
J,  for  one,  will  give  spirit  the  entii'e  go-by  for  one 
week.  " 

'•  So  will  I,"  added  Harlow. 

"  You  may  count  me  in,"  said  John  Breed. 

"  But,  remember,"  enjoined  Uncle  Daniel,  "  if  we 
carry  the  thing  out,  we  are  to  estimate  the  money  thus 
eaved,  and  appropriate  it  to  the  purchase  of  bocks." 

■■'I'm  there  1"'  said  Sebastian. 

They  shook  hands  upon  the  matter,  and  went  on 
Wth  their  'w  ork. 

A  week  passed,  and  the  four  men  met,  by  appoint- 
ment at  the  bouse  of  Daniel  Swift.  The  first  query 
wij^  to  know  how  he  had  stood  it. 

The  ojd  man  wa^  fairly  jubilant.  His  eye  gleamed 
y/i%  a  new  lustre,  and  he  stood  as  straight  as  the 
youngest. 

'•  I  feel  better  for  it,"  said  he,  with  vigoious  em- 
ph*0is-  "  For  a  day  or  two  I  missed  it,  as  I  would 
Ijave  missgd  an  old  friend  ;  but  in  body  I  have  not 
suffejed  ;  and,  really,  my  appetite  for  good  food  is 
Isetter  than  it  has  been  before  for  years.  But  that 
isa't  all.  The  thought  of  v.h.a.t  a  grand  thiug  we  will 
do,  if  we  can  get  enough  to  join  us,  makes  me  feel  that 
the  last  days  of  my  life  may  be  the  best  and  the  hap- 
piest." 

It  turned  out  that  all  four  of  them  had  not  only 
'been  true  to  their  pledge,  but  that  they  were  willing 
to  renew  it  for  all  time,  and  to  enter  into  the  project 
PK'posed  by  their  veteran  associate. 

On  the  following  day  Daniel  Swift,  with  the  pledge 
signed  by  himself  and  the  other  three,  went  around 
among  his  neighbours  and  explained  his  business. 
2£en  and  women  listened  to  him.  He  spoke  earnestly 
and  kind.  He  was  as  a  father  in  the  district,  and  his 
■^rds  had  weight  apart  from  their  specinl  pleading. 
.  People  saw  and  confessed  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  :  and  if  he — the  oldest  man  in  the  place,  who 
hsd  drank  spirit  ail  his  life— could  leave  it  ofli  they 
could. 

Aiid  before  the  week  was  ended  he  had  obtained 
tbe  names  of  forty-tv.o  men  to  his  pledge. 

A  society  was  formed,  and  ofB.cers  chosen  ;  and  they 
agreed  that  they  would  establish  a  library,  of  which 
eieh  Bubscriber  should  be  an  equal  shareholder.  And 
Uncle  Daniel  gave  a  suitable  room  in  his  house  to  the 
purpose. 

And  most  of  tho=e  men  kept  the  faith.  And  others 
.joined  them.  The  library  grew  and  flourished,  and- at 
length  a  building  was  erected  oa  purpose  for  it — a 
building  with  a  good  audience  hall,  in  which  public 
veetiagB  could  be  held.  And  when  the  buildiae.had 


been  completed,  every  stick  and  naU  and  shingle  had 
been  paid  for. 

Uncle  Daniel  Swjft  passed  away  in  his  ninety-sixth 
year.  Ke  had  lived  to  see  his  library  grow  and  flourish,  ! 
until  it  had  become  an  institution  of  note  ;  and  the 
good  which  he  had  seen  flo-,v  out  from  it  no  man  could 
estimate. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  when  he  had  grown  weak, 
and  when  he  knew  that  his  end  was  near,  they  carried 
him  up  to  the  library  building,  and  he  went  in  and  sat 
down  :  and  the  young  people,  when  they  knew  that  he 
was  there,  came  in  and  gathered  around  him,  and 
blessed  him  ;  and  he  raised  his  streaming  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  repeated  aloud  the  words  of  Simeon  o£ 
old  : 

"  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace; 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation  !" 


LOVES  UnVOCATIOX. 

I  know  th"'  stars  '.vjU  ever  weep 
Their  brightest  tears  upon  his  grave. 

And  angels  faithful  vigils  keep 
Xear  one  so  bved,  so  good  and  brave. 

If 

Come,  v.ind  thatfiutters  to  the  vrett. 
Come,  hear  my  offering  to  that  grovo 

■VMiere  sleep.^  the  friend  I  loved  the  best, 
With  love  like  an  immortal  lova. 

Kiss  ye  the  trembling  grass  that  grows 

Above  his  con.=.ecrated  bed, 
And  sweeter  than  the  sweetest  rose 

Be  summer  Sawers  above  iiis  head. 

Around  him  fold  the  twilight  dim. 
So  that  his  sleep  shall  know  no  pang, 

And  telithe  bird.s  tn  sing  to  him 
The  sw  eetest  scngs  they  ever  sang. 

Tell  ye  the  lake  to  murmur  low, 
And  tell  the  storm  its  wrath  to  cease; 

Tell  ye  the  streams  that  ne^ir  him  flow 
To  flow  in  gentleness  and  peace. 

At  m'^rn  the  dew  shall  deck  the- grave, 
An>l  shado'.vs  mantle  jt  at  uoon, 

■SVIicre  lies  the  ever  good  and  brave 
■^Vhcse  hour  of  parting  came  too  soon. 

Though  stars  that  'lume  a  distant  sky 
Shall  kiss  his  grave  with  hps  of  lightj  , 

Still  every  day,  a  pilgrim,  I 
To  him  in  love  shall  wicg  my  flight. 


A  statue  of  Petrarch  was  unveiled  July  20,  with 
great  ceremony,  at  Padu?. 

Captain  Tyler's  general  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
on  the  accidents  which  occurred  on  railways  during 
the  year  1S73  has  been  issued  to-day.  He  states  that 
2i7  accidents  formed  the  subject  of  inquiry  during  the 
year,  being  one  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Of 
the  priutipal  English  lines  the  North-'Western,  Cale- 
donian, Midland,  IN'orth  British,  and  Great  Eastern 
show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  accidents  over 
1372.  The  Xorth-Eastern,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
Great  Western,  Great  Iv'orthern,  and  Chatham  and 
Dover  show  a  slight  decrease.  The  Brighton  return  is 
the  .same — viz.,  three  accidents.  The  Coik  and  Bandon 
return  is  four,  and  the  'Waterfoid  Junction  two,  against 
a  blank  .sheet  in  1872.  There  are  many  lines  of  rail- 
way with  a  total  mileage  of  about  2,80(5  miles,  or 
nearly  one-sixth  of  the  system  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
on  which  no  accident  demanded  investigation,  and 
among  them  are  the  following. — more  than  100  miles 
long — with  their  mileage  and  gross  receipts  : — 

Mileage,  Eailways  on  M-hich  no  train  ac- 

SlstHec,  cidentshave been  investigated 

i*<7i.  isry. 

151  Belfast  and  'Xortheru  Counties 

1 2S  Dublin,  Vaeklow,  and  Weif  ord 

140  Ulster 
Wreck  ok  Exglish  Steamee  in  the  Ekd  Sea. 
—A  telegram  was  received  in  'London  on  Saturday 
morning  from  Aden,  reporting  another  serious  mari- 
time casualty  near  the  southern  approach  to  the  Red 
Sea'.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Xena^serim  (steamer), 
of  1,8.S7  tons,  formerly  under  Capt.iin  Waugh,  bound 
from  Rangoon  for  London,  had  stranded  on  the  6th 
inst.,  at  midnight,  about  five  or  sis  miles  north  of 
Ras-Hafoon.  The  second  mate,  second  engineer,  and 
five  of  the  cisw  belonging  to  the  steamer  took  to  the 
boats,  and  were  picked  up  and  taken  to  Aden  by  the 
Pernambaco.  The  captain,  remainder  of  the  crew, 
and  passengers  were  saved  at  Hafoon.  iheKwaugtung 
(British  man  of  war)  was  to  be  de^paiched  imme- 
diati?ly  to  the  assistance  of  the  stranded  vessel.  The 
second  mate,  who  had  arrived  at  Aden,  reported  that 
the  steamer  was  full  of  water,  and  woul4  most  likely 
jjrove  a-total  "nieclfe 


Receipts 
1«73. 

183,89.3 
225,695 
21'2,218 


HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 
0  beautiful  household  words, 

That  memory  treasures  yet '. 
O  bta  Jtif  ul  learned  by  heart, 

That  cue  can  never  forget  1 

"  Mother,"  the  tendwest  word 
That  c\er  our  language  foimed  ; 

A  blessed  v  ord,  that  has  many  a  time 
The  failing  tpirit  wanned  : 

"  Pather,"  a  noble  name, 

That  stirreth  the  children'.'  hearts 
'?1'ith  love  and  pride,  ,oud  to  older  one» 

Courage  and  strtBgtli  imparts. 

"  Brother"  and  "  sister"  dear, 
"  Husband"  and  precious  "  wife"— 

Household  words  that  will  go  with  na 
E^•en  through  earthly  life. 

O  beautiful  household  words  I 

Too  many  to  number  o'er. 
But  not  too  many  to  cheer  our  hearts 

Till  we  reach  the  better  shore. 


I  WONDER  WHY  ! 
I  wonder  why  this  world's  good  things 

Should  fail  in  such  uneoual  shares  ; 
^Vhy  some  should  taste  of  all  the  joys. 

And  otheis  ouly  fe;l  the  cares  '. 
I  wonder  why  the  sunshine  bright 

Should  fall  in  paths  some  people  tread, 
■While  others  shiver  in  the  shade 

Of  clouds  that  gather  orerhead ! 

I  wonder  why  the  trees  that  hang 

So  full  of  luscious  fruit  should  grow 
Only  where  some  may  ri^jch  and  eat, 

V''hil8  others  fiinc  and  'hirsty  go  ! 
Why  should  sweet  So.vers  blaom  for  &omr^ 

For  oth^s  only  thorns  be  found- 
And  some  grow  rich  on  fruitful  earth, 

V.liile  others  till  but  barren  ground } 

I  wonder  why  the  hearts  of  some 

O'erfloiv  \vith  joy  and  happiness. 
While  others  go  their  lonely  way 

TTnblessed  vith  aughi"  of  tenderness  '. 
I  wonder  why  the  eyes  of  soms 

Saoaid  ne'er  be  moistened  with  a  tear,  ' 
V/htle  others  weep  from  mom  to  night, 

Their  hearts  so  crushed  with  sorrow  here  : 

Ah  '  ■well ;  we  may  not  know  indeed 

Tiie  v.-hys,  the  >vherfefores  of  each  life ; 
But  this  we  knov/— there's  One  who  seta 

And  watches  us  through  joy  or  strife. 
Each  life  its  missioa  here  fulfils. 

And  only  He  may  know  the  end  ; 
And  loving  HiiJ,  ■>'.  e  can  be  strong 

Thoiigh  stor:ii  or  sunshine  He  may  send. 


A  Carhst  telegram  from  Bayonne  states  that  Don  • 
Alfonso,  with  8,000  men,   entered  Cuenca  on  the 
morning  of  the  ISth,  made  2,000  prisoners  of  "war,  and 
le-vied  a  contrib-ation  of  £32,000. 

Disease  in  the  German  Deeb  Pakss. — Th.-; 
rumours  respecting  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Bfrim 
a'-e  contradicted.  There  is,  however,  a  consider- 
able mortality  from  choleraic  disorders  among  young 
children.  For  some  time  past  a  deadly  epidemic  has 
been  raging  among  the  deer  in  the  royal  parks  and 
other  preserved  places.  Several  deaths  have  resulted 
from  the  simple  sting  of  flies  which  had  settled  upon 
the  decaying  carcasses.  Two  or  three  more  cases  are 
now  reported  from  Potsdam,  the  \iptims  being  both 
men  and  horses. 

A  Mexican  Newspapeh. — We  are  bound  to  say  (ths 
Panama  Star  remarks)  that  but  a  small  part,  of  the  . 
reading  public  know  how  much  money,  trouble,  and 
knowledge  it  requires  to  get  up  even  _a,  small-sized 
newspaper.  Take,  for  instance,  El  icderaiista,  cf 
Mexico.  It  has  two  gentlemen  who  write  ler  it  on  the 
subject  of  Public  Instruction  ;''  two  others  tiks  up 
the  '•  Public  Treasury  and  Credit,  Political  Economy 
and  Industry  ; '  one  on  "  Geogriphy  and  Statistics  ;'' 
one  on  '•  jlateridl  Improvement  ;"  tive  range  over 
■' JurisprudcDi-j  ;''  and  three  give  their  attention  to 
the  "  Apnhed  Sciences."  Three  gentlemen  give  the 
readers  of  the  E!  F  dcra'uta  the  be-jpfit  of  what  th^y 
know  abo'iit  "'  Archaeology."  Sis  ladies  and  about 
fortv-three  gentlemen  are  on  the  particular  stall"  of 
••  Literature.''  Mudicine  has  one  coUaborador  ;  Com- 
mercej  two  ;  and  the  Belles  Aries,  two  ;  making  in  all 
sixtv-four  gentlemen  and  six  ladies  employed  to  cater 
for  the  readers  in  and  out  of  Mexico  of  the  El  Fcdera- 
h'cta.  The  names  of  all  the  said  coUaborjdores  are 
given  to  the  public. 

July  20,  "xt  Salisbury  assizes,  before  Lord  C  ;l->- 
ridge.  Alfred  and  EIi.iabeth  Roberts  were  SL^nte-o,:ci 
to  hve  years'  penal  servitude  for  the  mansla^aghter  of 
their  niece,  Eliza  Cross,  aged  fourteen  years,  who 
hved  with  them  as  a  cervant,  by  neglect  and  illtrcat. 


July  £5, 1874.] 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

RaspbSkey  Jam  — To  every  lb.  of  raspberries  e11o-.v 
1  lb.  of  s-agar,  i  pint  of  red  current  juice.  Let  the 
fiiut  for  this  preseive  hs  gathered  in  fine  iveather,  and 
used  as  soon  after  it  is  picked  as  possible.  Take  off 
the  stalks,  put  the  raspberries  into  the  preserving  pan, 
break  them  vrell  -^rlth  a  -vvooderi  Spoon,  and  let  them 
boil  for  5  Lour,  keeping  them  well  stirred.  ^  Then  add 
the  currant  juice  and  sugar,  und  boil  a^aia  for  ^  hour. 
Skim  the  jam  well  after  the  .sugar  is  added,  or  the  pre-* 
servp  -srill  fiot  be  clear.  The  additir.n  of  currant  juica 
is  a  vsf  V  great  improvement  to  this  preserve,  asitgives 
it  apiquaut  tasxe,  which  the  flavour  of  raspberries  seems 
to  require.  '  ^ 

APKICOT  Pp.kjeete. — When  ripe,  choose  the  finest 
apricots;  pare  them  as  thin  as  possible,  and  weigh 
them.  Ls-.y  them  in  halves  on  dishes,  with  the  hollow 
part  upwards.  Have  ready  au  equal  weight  of  good 
■  loaf  sugar  finely  pounded,  3i;d  strew  it  over  them  ;  in 
the  meantime  break  the  stones  and  blanch  the  kernels. 
When, the  fruit  has  lain  tv.'elve  hours,  put  it,  with  tlie 
sugar  and  juice  and  also  the  kernels,  into  a  preserving- 
pan.  Let  it  simmer  very  gently  till  clear  ;  then  take 
Out  the  pieocs  of  apricots  singly  as  they  become  so  ; 
put  them  into  small  pots,  and  pour  the  syrup  and 
keoTiels  over  them.  The  scum  must  be  taken  off  as  it 
riees.    Cover  with  brandy  paper. 

Plum  Jam. — To  every  pound  of  plums,  weighed'l 
before  being  stoned,  altow  £'lb.  of  sugar.    In  making  j 
Tjlum  jam  fhe  quantity  of  sugar  for  each  pound  of  j 
fruit  mu5t  be  regulated  by  the  quantity  and  >ize  of  j 
the  fruit,  .some  plums  requiring  more  .«ugar  than  others,  j 
Divide  the  pkims,  take  out  the  stones,  and  put  them 
on  large  dishes,  witli  loughly-formsd  sugar  sprinklftd 
over  them,  and  let  thern  lemain  for  one  day  ;  then  put 
them  iafo  a  prese:ving-pi;n,  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
£re  to  simmer  s:ently  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  boil 
them  rapidly  for  another  fifteen  minutes.    The  scum 
must  be  removed  as  it  rises,  and  the  jam  must  be 
well  stirred  all 'the  time,  or  it  will  burn  -it  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  and  so  spoil  the  colour  and  ilavour  of  the 
prsserve.    Some  of  the  stones  may  be  cracked,  and  a 
few  kernel.^  added  to  the  jam  just  before  it  is  done. 
The  above  proportion  of  .ou^ar  would  answer  for  Or- 
leans ;  I'im  ;  tiie  Impcratrice,  riiagnum  bonum,  and 
wine-sour  would  not  requii-e  so  much. 

Washed  Calk's  Hkad. — Cut  the  remains  of  cold 
boiled  calf's  head  iuto  neat  slices,  and  put  the  bone;; 
and  trimmipis  into  a  stewpan,  with  1  f.iuai't  of  the  li- 
quor in  which  it  has  been  boiled  ;  add  a  bunch  of  sa- 
Youry  herbs,  1  onion,  1  carrot,^a  strip  of  iemon-ptel. 
and  2  blades  of  pounded  mace,  and  let  these  boil  for 
1  hour,  or  until  the  gravy  is  reduced  nearly'  )mlt. 
Strain  it  into  a  clern  svucepan.'  thicken  it  with  a  little 
i/ycs  and  'butter,  and  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  .s'nerry, 
.T,3  ot  iemon  juice,  r.cd  one  of  ketchup  ;  ssa^on  wit'b 
•  tpp'.r,  salt,  and  a  iittlj  cayenne  -.iiut  in  the  meat,  let 
:;gradu;Jly  wr.rm  through,  but  not  biii!,  lormorethan 
:wa  cr  three  miuute».  Garnish  the  dish  with  force- 
meat balb,  and  pieces  of  .ba^ion,  rolled  snd  toasted, 
placed  "alternately,  and  send  it  to  table  v.?rj-  hot. 

■Veet  Gci'jD  Pltf  PAsrr, — To  every  lb  of  flour  alio* 
1  lb  of  butter  and  not  quite  half  a  pint  water.  Care- 
fully  vteigh  the  flour  and'  butter  and  have  the 
tiX&at  prop  irtion  ;  sqvjee??  the  butter  well  to  extract 
ths  wattr  from  it  and  aftevwards  wrinq  it  in  a  cloth 
t'nat  no  molituie  may  remain.  Sift  the  Sour;  see 
that  it  is  peri'ectly  dry,  and  procepd  in  the  following 
ii-a  mer  to  make  the  paste  : — Suppo.sins  the  quantity 
:  J  bs  lib  of  flour,  w^rk  the  v/hole  into  a  .smooth 
..:te,  v.-ith  not  quite  half  a  pint  of  water,  u.sing  a  knife 
.  mis  it  with  •  the  pr^vportion  of  this  latter  ingi  edielit 
m \5t  be  tesulated  by  the  discretion  of  the  cooke  :  if 
t  o  much  be  added,  the  paste,  when  bnlced,  will  he 
t  i-igh.  Rjll  it  out  until  it  i-:  of  an  eqiial  thickness  of 
a'jout  an  ifich  ;  V;rea'K..four  ounces  of  the  butter  into 
iiliali  pieces  ;  place  these  on  ih.e  paste,  sift  over  it  a 
Uttle  flour,  fold  it  Over,  roll  out  again  ;ind  put  another 
Z  JMT  outjces  of  butter.  Reptat  the  r...liing  and  huttei'- 
irig  unt'i  the  paste  has  be>:n  rolled  out  four  tirnt-s.  Do 
cot  omit,  every  time  the  pasje  is  rolled  out,  tc  dredge 
:.  little  flour  over  that  and  the  rolling- pin,  to  prevent 
b.sth  fi'om  sticking,  ^andle  the  paste  as  lightiy  as 
passible,  and  donotpres,s  heavily  upon  it  sviththe  rulling- 
L)in,  The  UB.\t  thing  tc  be  considered  is  the  ovin.  as 
the  baking  of  pasti y  recjuires  particular  attention.  Do 
uutputit  in  the  oven  until  it  is  sufficiently  hot  to 
r.ii^  th'-  pa.'te  :  for  the  best-prcparad  paste,  if  not 
j  ropcrly  baked,  will  be  good  for  nothing.  Erusbing 
the  paste  as  often  as  rolled  out  and  the  pieces  cf  batter 
placed  thereon,  with  tJie  white  of  an  egg,  assists  it  to 
risa  iu  flakes. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 

Ft  '.ST  BOUStS. 

PI-•.^-T  Stove.— stove  plants  in  *eneta!,  but  more 
especially  stich  free-growiDg  things  as  allamandas. 
bougainvilleas,  and  dipladenir.s.  that  when  v.-ell 
managed  flower  continuously  all  through  the  sum^mer 
and  autumn,  are  natutally  profuse  looting  plr.nts,  and 
consequently  soon  eshaust  the  scil,  often  b.>fore  the 
end  of  the  s'ea;nu.  even  after  they  hnve  b^en  potted  in 
the  spring  ;  when  such  is  the  case  they  often  fall  off 
in  their  flowering  ia  the  autumn  when  much  wanted. 
To  prevent  this,  timely  assistance  shculdbe  giv^n  by  a 
surface  dressing  of  good  rotten  dung,  in  |addition  to 
liberal  applications  of  manure-wr.ter :  if  these  are 
.applied  before  the  plants  evince  any  weakness  or  fall- 
ing off  in  their  fiijWr-jiug.^they  -will  keep  on  right 
throuf^h  until  it  is  necessary  to  withhold  water  and 
dry  them  oft.  Stove  begonias,  of  the  summer-flowering 
section,  v,-iil  also  requij-e  attdUtion  in  this  matter,  and 
must  be  supplied  with  jnanure- water.  The  frequency 
of  the .  application  should  be  determined  by  the  size 
of  the  pots  they  occupy.  If  small  in  proportion  to 
the  si7,e  of  the  plant.^,  they  will  require  more  assis- 
tance, but  this  must  always  be  met  by  more  frequently 
giving  the  liquid,  not  by  using  it  as  is  sometimes  douc 
in  too  .strong  a  .state,  by  which  mi?ans  serious  injury 
i.s  very  often  done.  In  the  selecti'ih  iji  the  diit'eient 
varieties  and  Sjiecies  of  plants  for  ciiltivatiou  und.»r 
glass,  ibt'  system  adopted  in  bygcne  times  was  to  ob- 
tain as  many  as  p':/isih'e,  a;id  ■gram  thein  together 
in  a  given  space.  Kven  at  the  present  day,  when  there 
is  a  markod  general  advance  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
plants  un<ier  consideration,  a  great  many  more  varieties 
"are  gr^ivn  than  are  either  required  *>r.Gf  use  for  the 
efi'-'otive  dpcoiatiou  so  much  iu  vogue  at  tlie  present 
time.  The  quantities  of  tablr  plant.*  now  wanted,  and 
alst>  for  ihe  deoeratieii  of  hiiUs  a-nd  rooms,  mr.kes  it 
necessarj'  to  grow  large  quantities  of  such  things  as 
are  most  effective,  and,  by  their  general  adaptation, 
best  calculated  to  fulfil  the  object  in  view.  A.s  most 
of  the  pl.inttj  used  for  such  purposes  are  not  required 
large,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  a  coutinuuus  supply, 
more  especially  as  in  the  houses  wh?re  gas  is  burnt  the 
plants  soon  get  so  injured  as  to  be  of  little  use.  This 
necessitates  continual  watchfulness  in  keeping  up  the 
supply,  and  in  selecting  the  different  subjects  most 
suit.able  for  winter  and  summer,  in.  the  latter  season 
much  more  diver.5ity  esists  in  the  plants  that  can  be 
used.  S,ro.?t  of  the  numerous  family  of  dracienas 
are  availaWe,  aiifl  auiongst  the  newer  ones  lur.ny  beau- 
tit'ul  vari»'ties  exist  that  will  be  e.xtensively  used  as 
they  become  cheapef.  Ttie  scrcvy  pines,  in  a-  small 
state,  come  in  for  this  purpose.  The  india-rubber 
plaiit,  Fifus  ela.stica,  is  one  of  the  best  plant.-;  for  room 
dev-cration  in  existence,  lasting  for  the  whole  summer 
season  in  g  loJ  cjnditiou,  not  so  much  as  losinga  leaf  it 
it  meets  ^.■ith  proper  avtention  as  to  Vi-ater  and  keeping 
the  dust  ofl'  its  Rinpl§  glossy  leaves.  To  thsse  mpy  be 
added  a  number  of  palms  that  in  a  small  state  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  this  purpose. 

FEtix-HOUi-E. — Mafiy  plants  here  that  did  not  re- 
quire more  root  space  at  the  titne  of  the  general  pot- 
ting ift  the  early  spring  will  unw  want  it.  and  unless 
they  receive  this  attentioi;  before  the  time  comes  for 
the  spring  shift  again  they  get  into  a  hard  stunted 
state,  and  the  summer  gets  half  over  before  they  can 
be  induced  to  move.  Such  pkuts  should  at  once  be 
removed  into  larger  pots,  always  making  sure  that  the 
v,-ater  can  pass  freely  through  the  .soil,  b^  using  a  libe- 
ral admixture  of  'broker,  charcoal  or  cinders.  C4lei- 
chetiias;  and  other  similar  growing  plants  with  creep- 
ing rhi.?onies,  shoiild  never  be  al!o->veri  to  syfl'er  from 
having  the  points  of  their  ereepinj  stems  injured 
for  vant  of  room,  which  will  occ-r  if  tbr-y  are  allowed 
to  extend,  ov^-r  the  rims  of  the  pot-i.  Gloiohenias 
must  ue-vr  be  allowed  to  suffsr  want  of  water: 
if  isver  the  young  expsuding  fjvjpds  flag  through  a)i 
insufficient  of  iiioi'turs  at  the  ro.>t  such  fioixJs  will 
nev-^r  afterwards  attain  their  proper  i?i;;e.  hi  tree 
ferns  the  same  will  happcu  to  cyatliea  dealbata  and 
shophiU  escelsa,  if  ever  they  g[3t.dry  at  the  ioot,  dis- 
figuring thiSd  plaBt-;  in  both  form  and  rcloi;r. 
Keep  the  whole  of  the  stock  free  from  insects,  espe- 
cially sciile ;  if  this  i-isect  is  permuted  to  get  ahead 
in  large  plants  it  becomes  an  aiuicrt  impossible  jjb  i^i 
ritei wards  get  theiii  cleau.  Thrips  will  hoW  also  filake 
their  appearacee,  but.  as  the  frond;;  art  f  .isl  cotoplet- 
iug  :.iieh-  growth  ajid  getting  more  soUcUfied,  they  wj)! 
stand  s.  moderate  amount  of  fumigation,  but  let  this 
fdwayg  bf?  done  5?ith  care,  as  the  effects  of  an  overdose 
will  be  objectionably  tisible  until  another  growth  is 
made 


PACETI^. 


■What  is  it  vre  all  frequently  say  we  *iU  do,  abd  na 
one  has  ^-er  yet  done  '    Stop  a  minute. 

Why  is  a  man  who  squints  iik(.  a  needle  that  cannot 
be  threaded  ?    Because  his  eye  is  defective. 

V>*hy  are  women  the  greatest  thieves  *•'  Becauaethey 
crib  their  children,  bone  their  stays,  and  eteel  their 
petticoats  and  buttons 

Why  do  ladies  use  parasols'  Because  the  sun  bein^^ 
cf  the  masculine  gender,  they  cannot  stand  his  ardent 
glances. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  a  gentiemah's  affec- 
tions ?    Xot  to  return  t'ntm. 

Why  is  a  potato  like  a  widow  ?  Because  the  bett«r 
part  of  it  is  underground. 

Why  is  a  man  happier  with  two  wives  than  one  ? 
He  may  be  happy  with  one,  but  gete  transported  with 
two. 

When  a  person  lands  from  a  steamer,  carpet-bag  ia 
hand,  why  may  he  be  said  to  be  an  owner  of  the  soil  ? 
Betauae  he  has  landed  property . 

VtTiy  is  a  horae  the  most  miserable  of  anifialS  ?  Be- 
cause its  thoughts  ars  daily  on  the  rack. 

What  is  that  which  is  a  cat,  like  a  cat,  and  is.  yet 
not  a  eat  ?    A  kitten. 

When  is  it  dangerous  to  walk  in  the  fields  ?  Whsn 
the  hedge.s  are  shooting. 

My  first     a  ruffian  that  rints  iu  blocd, 

My  second  has  a  rougli  coat,  and  is  son  of  the  *rocd, 

My  whole  is  a  pharitom  tiiat  scares  you  Ijy  eight. 

When  the  tapers  burn  blue,  and  the  mooo  gives  pale  light. 
— Bug^beai. 

If  Cupid  insi.sts  tipon  coming  to  a  lady's  door,  he# 
would  she  like  him  to  come  •'  With  a  ring,  but  Hot 
without  a  rap. 

Why  are  you  like  nineteen  shillings  ?  fiecause  you 
are  under  a  .sovereigii. 

Why  should  people  who  wish  to  live  a  peaceable 
life  never  go  to  evenuig  dancing  {.anie^  ?  Becau38  small 
hops  produce  great  'Ditterness, 

What  is  that  which  must  stand  before  it  cati  sit  ? 
An  M.P. 

Those  who  have  me  not  do  not  wish  for  ine  ? 
Tliose  v.-lio  have  me  do  not  wish  to  lose  me! 
Those  who  gain  mo  have  nie  no  longer? 

Lawsuit. 

vrhat  is  the  tree  that  makes  us  sad  ?  Bleedijgg' 
heart  cherry. 

There  is  a  thing;  was  three  weeks  eld. 

When  Adara  was  nu  more  ; 
This  thing  it  v.as  hut  four  weeks  old, 
■VVhon  Adam  was  four.^c'ore? 

— "the  moon. 

I'm  slain  to  be  saved,  w'th  much  ado  and  pain, 
ficattered,  diSfjersed,  and  gathered  up  .again, 
V»'ithfred  though  yi^ung;  swest,  yet  unpertunied. 
And  carefully  laid  up  to  be  consumed  ? 
—Hay. 

Keep  me  clean,  and  I  am  like  everybody  ;  acTaps 
me  on  the  back,  and  I  am  like  nobody  ':  A  looking- 
glass. 

Why  are  beggars  111:5  fishermen  and  Shepherds  ?  Be- 
oau.se  they  live  by  hook  and  crnnk. 

Why  should  a  quill  pen  never  bs  u?ed  for  icditiag 
secret  matter  ?    Because  it  is  apt  to  split. 

Why  is  a  nail  far  in  like  an  old  man  ?  Because  it  is 
in  firm  (infira). 

How  do  you  know  that  the  Queen  approtes  of  tbr 
penny  postage  f  Because  slie  give  her  countenance  to 
it, 

AVhy  do  ladies  like  looking  in  the  moon  ?  BecauS' 
there  is  a  man  in  it. 


In  the  ddris  of  the  Wigan  explosion  two  more  b»«. 
dies  have  been  discovered,  those, of  a  fireman  and  aa 
assistant. 

The  Central  ''XeWs'  Inverness  eorrespohdent  tele- 
grr phs  that  deer  are  improving,  the  young  ©hes  being 
strong  and  iiumerGu=,  and  hkss  in  fine  conditica. 
Grouse  cuveysare  unequal  in  sue.  but  appear  healthy. 
Pheasants  and  partridges  aie  dcmg  Ivell, 

At  Bishop  Aucklaiid,  SOth  July,  a  ifaaii  haited 
Christopher  Seville  was  killed  in  a  fight  with  another 
man  named  John  Duncan.  The  latter  was  apprs- 
htijded. 

It  isstatedthat  the  Turkish  Government  has  claimed 
d.images  from  the  Greek  Gcvetcment  on  behalf  of  itS 
subjects  w!'  i  were  ill-treated  in  the  recent  riota  at 
Corfu.  The  Greek  Government  has  ordered  an  inves- 
tig-vtion  to  be  made  into  the  conduct  of  the  Gcvernor 
of  Ci^rfu. 

The  tapid  and  daily  increasing  sale  of  WilliiTO;  and  Co  's 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  gte&t  snpenority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  ricimess.  Prices,  from  is  8d.  to  2e  lOd.  pet  lb. 
'2D  Capel-street,  tmbliA. 
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TO  OUPw  READERS. 

IfSW  STORY  BY  "  SIDNEY  FITZ- 
ERIN." 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  we  publish  the  opening  chap- 
ters of  an  interesting  Irish  ¥ale,  en- 
titled "  The  Last  Tena^tts  of  Castle- 
OERALD,"  in  the  present  number  of 
tha  pExxr  Despatch. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days 
after  they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
number,  some  are  unavoidtibly  held  over. 
>  Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 
Eejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  retiu  n.    In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
aeivea  responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  we  take  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  found  unsuitable. 

A  CoEBs3P0^^)I:^■T  writes : — In  your  last  Despatch 
'•  A  Broadway  Girl"  asks  Ouida's"  name.  A 
writer  in  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  says  her  name 
is  Miss  Louis  de  la  Rame,  her  nom  de  plume 
*'  Ouida,"  meaning  "  Yes  indeed  ;"  her  father  a 
Frenchman,  her  mother  an  Enghshwoman,  Mrs.  de 
ia  Bame.  She  herself  spent  much  of  her  time  in 
France.  There  is  a  very  interesting  account  of 
her  in  the  Missouri  Jiepublican. 

A  Tkotjblzd  Oxe.— Blushing  arises  from  shyness  or 
Strom  nervousness.  Shyness  is  only  partially  curable 
— think  as  little  as  you  can  concerning  yourself,  and 
..^bend  your  mind  on  external  objects.  Some  persons 
.blush  from  weakness  of  heart,  and  this  is  not  cur- 
able. If  you  cannot  help  blushing,  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  get  used  to  it — a  hard  fate,  but  you 
can't  help  that.  Your  eyelashes  fall  out  because 
you  do  not  wash  your  eyes— we  mean  inside.  Place 
your  eyes  open  in  a  ba^in  of  eold  water  morning  and 

evening.  Wash  your  feet  in  cold  water  with  a 

little  soda  thrown  in.    Change  your  socks  often. 

YESAffA  QuESTio  writes  : — I  noticed  in  one  of  your 
recent  copies  a  query  relative  to  a  book  on  ven- 
triloquism. There  is  one  entitled  "  Ventriloquism 
made  Easy."  It  is  published  in  London,  price  6d., 
but  is  a  most  useless  work,  and  I  would  advise  your 

corespondent    not    to  purchase  it.  "  Vexata 

Questio"'  ia  informed  that  Lever,  Carleton,  the 
Banims,  and  Gerald  Griffin  are  the  best  Irish 
authors.  Writing  good,  punctuation  correct. 

Boi. — ^The  following  is  Dr.  FrankUn's  advice  to  swim- 
Eiecs  : — ■'  The  only  obstacle  to  improvement  in  this 
necessary  and  Hfe-preserving  art,  is  fear  :  and  it  is 
cniy  by  overcoming  this  timidity  that  you  can  ex- 
pect to  become  a  master  of  the  following  acquire, 
fflents.  It  is  ^^very  common  for  novices  in  the  art 
of  swimming  to  make  use  of  corka  or  bladders  to 
assist  in  keeping  the  body  above  wvter  :  some  have 
vtierly  condemned  the  use  of  them  ;  however,  they 
tt-ay  be  of  service  for  supporting  the  body,  while  one 
IB  Isagaing  wbat  is  called  the  stroke,  or  that  manner 
oS  drawing  in  and  striking  out  the  hands  and  feat, 
tnat  ia  necessary  to  produce  progressive  motion.  But 
you  Wiil  be  no  swimmer  till  you  can  place  confidence 
in  the  power  of  the  water  to  support  you  ;  I  would, 
therefore,  advise  the  aoquinng  that  conSdenee  in  the 
first  place  ;  especially  as  I  have  known  several,  who, 
by  a  little  practice  necessary  foe  that  purpose,  have 
iasenaibly  aoqoired  the  stroke,  taught  as  it  wer»  bj 


nature.  The  practice  I  mean  is  this  :  choosing  a 
place  where  the  water  deepens  gradually,  walk  coolly 
into  it  tiU  it  is  up  to  your  breast  ;•  then  turn  round 
face  to  the  shore,  and  throw  an  egg  into  the  water  be- 
tween you  and  the  shore  ;  it  wiU  sink  to  the  bottom, 
and  be  easily  seen  there  if  the  water  be  clean.  It  must 
lie  in  the  water  so  deep  that  you  cannot  reach  to  take 
it  up  but  by  diving  for  it.  To  encourage  yourself 
in  order  to  do  this,  reflect  that  your  progress  will 
be  from  deep  to  shallow  water,  and  that  at  any 
time  you  may,  by  bringing  your  legs  under  you 
and  standing  on  the  bottom,  raise  your  head  far 
above  the  water ;  then  plunge  under  it  with  your 
eyes  open,  which  must  be  kept  open  before  going 
under,  as  you  cannot  open  the  eyelids  from  the 
weight  of  water  above  you  ;  throwing  yourself 
towards  the  egg,  and  endeavouring,  by  the  action 
of  your  hands  and  feet  against  the  water,  to  get 
forward,  tiU  within  rearh  of  it.  In  this  attempt 
you  will  find  that  the  water  buoys  you  up  against 
your  inclination  ;  that  it  is  not  .so  easy  to  sink  as 
you  imagine,  and  that  you  cannot,  but  by  active 
force,  get  down  to  the  egg.  Thus  you  feel  the  power 
of  water  to  support  you,  and  learn  to  confide  in 
that  power,  while  your  endeavours  to  overcome  it, 
and  reach  the  egg,  teach  you  the  manner  of  acting 
on  the  water  with  your  feet  and  hands,  which 
action  is  afterwards  used  in  swimming  to  support, 
your  head  higfter"  iboTe  the  water,  or  go  forward 
through  it. 

Doctor. — F.K.Q.C.P.I.  means  Fellow  of  the  King  and 
Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland.  When  the 
first  letter  is  L  it  means  Licentiate ;  3I.B  means 
Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

"  S.  G.  O."— The  Eev.  Lord  Sydney  Godolphin  Os- 
borne, third  .son  of  the  first  Lord  Godolphin,  was  bom 
inlSOS.  He  graduated  B.A.  at  Brasenose  Coll.,  Ox- 
ford, in  1 830,  and,  having  been f orsomeyears Rector  of 
Stoke  Pogis,  near  Eton,  was  appointed  Rector  of 
Durweston,  Dorsetshire,  by  Lord  Portman,  in  1S41- 
•  On  the  accession  of  his  brother,  Lord  Godolphin, 
to  the  dukedom  of  Leeds,  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
a  duke's  son.  Lord  S.  G.  Osbdrne  has  long  been 
known  for  his  letters  on  social  and  philanthropic 
subjects,  under  the  signature  of  "  S.  G.  0.,"  in  the 
Times,  and  his  energj-  in  exposing  abuses  has  made 
those  initials  the  terror  of  vsTongdoers.  His  lord- 
ship has  pubhshed  "Hints  to  the  Charitable  for  the 
Amehoration  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor," 
"  Gleaningsin  Ireland"  (he  visited  us  for  benevolent 
purposes  during  the  famine  of  1847,  and  also  in  the 
year  in  which  the  cholera  prevailed).  His  lordship 
Tisited  the  hospitals  at  Scutari  during  the  Crimean 
war,receiTedthethanksof  the  Governmentfor  theser- 
vices  he  rendered,  and  was  also  honourably  mentioned 
in  t  hereport  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  as  having 
assisted  to  alleviate  the  suffering.s,  raise  the  spirits, 
and  save  the  lives  of  the  wounded  and  sick  soldiers. 
On  his  return  he  published  "  Scutari  and  its  Hospi- 
tals." He  is  the  author  of  "  Lady  Eva,"  Immor- 
tal Sewerage,"  and  many  pamphlets,  &c.,  urging 
on  the  public  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  labouring  classes. 

Hr>rPHP.KY  CiJssoi.D. — The'gentlemau  named  in  your 
letter  is  not  qualified  ;  but  we  think  he  has  a  di- 
ploma from  some  American  institution. 

0.  B. — In  diy,  sultry  weather  the  heat  ought  to  bg 
counteracted  by  means  of  a  cooling  diet.  To  this 
purpose  cucumbers,  melons,  and  juicy  fruits  are  sub- 
servient. We  ought  to  give  the  preference  to  such 
alimentary  substances  as  lead  to  contract  the  juices 
which  are  too  much  expanded  by  the  heat,  and  this 
property  is  possessed  by  all  acid  food  and  drink.  To 
this  class  belong  all  sorts  of  salad,  lemons,  orsnges, 
posaegraaates  tliecd  and  sprinkled  with  eagu,  for  I 


the  acid  of  this  fruit  is  not  so  apt  to  derange  tha 
etomarh  as  that  of  lemons  ;  also  cherries  and  straw- 
berries, curds  turned  with  lemon  acid  or  -cream  of 
tartar,  cream  of  tartar  dissolved  in  wa-.er,  Icmonads 
and  Rheni'h  or  Moselle  wine,  mired  with  water.  A  le- 
monade, compo.=ed  of  two  bottles  of  champagne,,  one 
bottle  of  seltzer  water,  three  pomegranaies,  three 
lemons,  and  of  sugar  qncntmn,  aufxit  is  a  princi'y 
,  beverage  in  hot  weather,  only  care  mu=t  betaken 
•that  the  perspiration  is  not  thereby  too  much  en- 
couraged. 

Alex.  P. — Tour  success  in  the  reporting  pmfeosi>-n 
depends  on  your  skill  in  writing  shorthand,  on  your 
literary  capacity,  your  information,  and  your  good 
conduct.  The  .salaries  vary  with  the  men,  some 
having  £140  and  £1^0,  and  some  having  £60  or 
£80  per  annum.  The  duties  are  arduous  and  some- 
times unpleasant. 

0.  F. — To  recover  the  drowning. — Lose  no  time. 
Handle  tlie  body  gently.  Carry  the  body  with  the 
head  gently  raised,  and  never  hold  it  up  by  the  feet. 
Send  for  medical  assistance  immediately,  and"  in  the 
meantime  act  as  foUows— Strip  the  body,  rub  it  dry; 
'  then  rub  it  in  hot  blankets,  and  place  it  in  a  warm 
bed  in  a  warm  room.  Cleanse  away  the  froth  and 
mucus  from  the  nose  and  mouth.  Apply  warm  bricks 
bottles,  bags  of  sand,  &c.  to  the  armpits,,  between  the 
thighs  and  si^es  of  the  fe#ts  Rub  the  surface  of  the 
body  with  the  hands  enclosed  in  warm  dry  worsted 
socks.  If  possible,  put  the  body  into  a  warm  bath- 
To  restore  breathing,  put  the  pipe  of  a  common  bel- 
lows into  one  nostril,  carefully  closing  the  other  and 
the  mouth,  at  the  same  time  drawing  downwards, 
and  pushing  gently  backwards  the  upper  part  of  the 
windpipe,  to  aUow  a  more  free  admission  of  air; 
blow  the  bellows  gently  in  order' to  inflate  the  lungs 
till  the  breast  be  raised  a  httle;  t'uensetthe  mouth 
and  nostrils  free,  and  press  gently  on  the  chest;  re. 
peat  this  until  signs  of  life  appear.  When  the  patient 
revives  apply  smelling-salts  to  the  nose,  give  warzi 
wine  or  brandy  and  water. 

Phil. — No  rule  can  be  laid  down  concerning  sleep  and 
•  its  quantity.    As  an  average,  about  seven  and  a 

half  hours  are  sufScient.  -You  can  buy  what  yju 

want  in  any  musical  instrument  warehouse. 

Dioyrsius. — The  Central  Press  is  a  business  associa' 
tion,  ^,nd  sells  news  to  subscribers.  Their  rates  of 
charges  vary  with  the  class  of  news  supphed.  They 
gain  their  information  from  correspondents  ia 
all  places  of  importance.  "  Central  News  Telegraph 
Office,  London,"  will  reach. 

GinL. — To  bleach  straw  'bonnets,  &c.,  wash 
them  in  pure  water,  scrubbing  them  with  a  brash. 
Then  put  them  into  a  box  in  which  has  been  set  a 
saucer  of  burning  sulphur.  Cover  them  up,  so  that 
the  fumes  may  bleach  them.  < 

Mi>"NiE  Wessley. — 'When  you  are  walking  with  a 
lady  and  meet  a  male  friend  whom  you  know  he 
raises  his  hat  and  you  raise  yours. 

Harry  Loxg-legs. — A  young  lady  ought  not  to  make 
presents  to  a  young  gentleman,  and -i-iVever^a.  The 

proceeding  is  open  to  [misinterpretation.  ^W* 

never  heard  of  whiskey  being  used  to  clean  the 

hands.- — -Cold  water  roughens  the  hair.  Irish 

can  be  learned  from  a  ^book.  Writing  rather 

small. 

Declined  with  TfiiXKS—"  The  Hawthorn,"  ''Love's 
Triumphs."  "The  Voice." 
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[all  eights  HESEBVrD.] 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"  A  MEEEIEU  HOUR  WAS  NEVER  WAStED  THERE.  " 
August  came — a  real  August — with  cloudless  blue 
skies  and  scorching  noontides,  and  a  brief  storm  no%7 
and  then  to  clear  the  atmosphere.  The  yellow  corn 
fields  basked  in  the  sun's  hot  rays,  scarce  stirred  to  a 
ripple  by  the  light  summer  air.  The  iJroad  Atlantic 
lay  still  as  that  great  jasper  sea  men  picture  in  their 
■  dreams  of  Heaven.  The  pine  tr^es  stood  straight 
and  dark,  and  tall  and  solemn,  against  a  background 
of  azure  sky.  Ocean's  wide  waste  of  watei-s  brought 
no  sense  of  coolness  to  the  parched  wayfarer,  for  all 
that  vast  e.-cpanse  glowed  like  buriiished  gold 
beneath  the  splendour  of  the  sun-god.  The  road 
across  the  puyple  moor  glared  whitely  between 
its  fringe  of  plantations,  and  the  flower  gardens  at 
Penwyn  Manor  blazed  like  one  broad  mass  of 
colour,  not  a  -  petal  rufiBed  by  the  clear 
still  air.  The  birthday  of  the  heir  had  come 
and  gone,  with  many  bonfires,  skyrockets,  much 
rejoicing  of 'tenants'  and  peasantry,  eating  and  drink- 
ing, bounties  to  the  poor,'  speechifying  and  general  ex- 
ultation. At  twelve  jmonths  old  Churchill  Penwyn's 
heir,  if  not  quite  the  paragon  his  parents  and  his  aunt 
'believed  him,"' was  fairly  worth  some  amount  of  re- 
joicing. He  was  a  sturdy,  broad-shouldered  little 
fellow,  with  chestnut  locks  cut  straight  across  his  wide 
fair  forehead,  and  large  blue  eyes,  dark  and  sweet  and 
truthful;  a  loving,  genorous-hearted  little  soul,  winning 
the  love  of  all  creatures — from  the  grave,  thoughtful 
,  father,  who  secretly  worshipped  him,  to  the  kitten  that 
rolled  itself  into  a  ball  of  soft  white  fur  in  his  baby 
lap. 

The  general  rejoicings  for  tenants  and  cottagers,  the 
public  celebration,  as  it  were,  of  the  infant's  first  anni- 
versary, being  happily  over,  with  satisfaction  to  all  — 
even  to  the  Irish  reapers,-  who  were  regaled  with 
supper  and  unlimited  whiskey  punch,  in  one  of  the 
big  barns — Mrs.  Penwyn  turned  her  attention  to  more 
refined  assemblies.  Lady  Cheshunt  was  at  Penwyn 
and  had  avowed  herself  actually  chai-med  with  the 
gathering  of  the  vulgar  herd. 

"  Ivly  dear,  they  are  positively  refreshing  in  their 
absolute  naicete,"  she  exclaimed,  when  she  had  talked 
over  the  day's  proceedings  with  Madge  and  "Viola 
in  Mrs.  Ptnwyn's  spacious  dressing-room.  "  To  see 
the  colours  they  wear,  and  the  unsophisticated 
width  of  their  boots  and  skinapiness  of  their  petti- 
coats, the  way  they  perspiie  and  get  ever  so  red 


in  the  face  without  seeming  to  mind  it ;  and  the 
primitive  way  they  have  of  looking  really  happy — 
it  is  positively  like  turning  over  a  new  leaf  in  the 
book  of  life.  And,  when  one  can  see  it  all  without 
any  personal  exertion,  sitting  under  a  dear  oldi  tree 
and  drinking  iced  claret  cup — how  admirably  your 
people  make  claret  cup  !^it  is  intensely  refresh, 
ing." 

"  I  hope  you  will  tu^n  over  many  new  leaves  then, 
dear  Lady  Cheshunt,"  Madge  answered,  smiling. 

"  And  on  Thursday  you  are  going  to  give  a  dinner 
party,  and  show  me  the  genteel  aborigines,  the  county 
people — poor  creatures  who  have  no  end  of  quarterings 
on  their  family  shields,  and  never  wea^'  a  decently-cut 
gown,  and  drive  horses  that  look  as  if  they  had  been 
just  taken  from  the  plough." 

"  I  don't  know  that  our  Cornish  friends  are  quite 
so  benighted  as 'you  suppose  them,"  said  Madge, 
laughing.  "  Brunei  has  brought  them  within  a  day's 
journey  of  civilisation,  you  know.  They  may 
have  their  gowns  made  in  Bond-street  without  much 
trouble." 

"  Ah,  my  Ipve,  these  ai;e ,  people  who  go  to 
London  once  in  three  years,  I  dare  say.  Why,  to 
miss  a  single  season  in  town  is  to  fall  behind  one's 
age  ;  one's  ideas  get  mouldy  and  moss-grown  ; 
one's  sleeves  look,  as  if  they  had  been  made  in  the 
time  of  George  the  Third.  To  keep  abreast 
with  the  march  of  Time  one  must  be  at  one's  post 
always.  One  might  as  well  be  the  Sleeping  Beaifty 
at  once,  and  lose  a  hundred  years  as  skip  the  London 
season.  I  remexiber  one  year  that  I  was  out  of  health, 
and  those  tiresome  doctors  sent  me  to  spend  my  spring 
and  summer  in  Germany.  When  I  came  to  London  in 
the  following  March  I  felt  like  Rip  Van  Winkle.  I 
hardly  remembered  the  names  of  the  ministry  or  the 
right  use  of  asparagus  tongs.  However,  sweet  child, 
I  shall  be  amused  to  see  your  county  people." 

The  county  families  assembled  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards, and  proved  not  vmintelligent,  as  Lady  'Cheshunt 
confessed  afterwards,  though  their  talk  was  for  the 
most  part  local,  or  of  field  sports.  The  ladies  talked 
chiefly  of  their  neighbours.  Not  scandal  by  any  means. 
That  would  have  been  most  dangerous  ;  for  they  could 
hardly  have  spoken  of  anyone  who  was  not  related  by 
cousinship  or  marriage  with  somebody  present.  But 
they  talked  of  births,  and  marriages,  and  deaths,  past 
or  to  come  ;  of  matrimonial  engagements,  of  children, 
of  all  simple,  local,  domestic  subjects,  all  which  Lady 
Cheshunt  listened  to  wonderingjy.  The  flavour  of  it 
was  to-  the  last  degree  insipid,  to  the  metropolitan 
worldling.  It  was  like  eating  whitebait  without  cay- 
enne or  lemon — whitebait  that  tasted  only 
of  frying-pan  and  batter.  The  young  ladies  talked 
about  curates,  point  lace,  the  penny  readings  of  last 
winter,  amateur  concerts,  new  mv\sic — ever  so  old  in 
Loudon- — and  the  school  children  ;  or,  grouped  round 
Viola,  listened  with  awful  interest  to  the  dbwaget's 
her  descriptions  of  the  season's  dissipations — the  balls, 
and  flower  shows,  and  races,  and  regattas  she  had  as- 
sisted- at,  the  royal  personages  she  had  beheld,  the  va- 
rious ore  dits  current  in  London  society  about  those 
royal  personages,  so  fresh  and  sparkUrfg,  and,  if  not 
true,  at  least  possessing  a  richness  of  detail  that 
seemed  like  truth.    Viola  was    eminently  popular 


among  the  younger  branches  of  the  county  families. 
The  sons  played  croquet  and  billiards  with  her,  the 
daughtera  copied  the  style  of  her  dpesses,  and  chose 
their  new  books  and  music  at  her  recommendation. 
Mrs.  Penwyn  was  popular  with  all — matrons  and 
maidens,  elderly  squires  and  undergraduates,  rich  .and 
poor.  She  appealed  to  the  noblest  and  widest  feelings 
of  human  nature,  and  not  to  love  her  would  have 
been  to  be  indiiTerent  to  virtue  and  sweetness. 

The  first  dinner  after  the  return  to  Penwyn  Manor 
was  more  or  less  of  a  state  banquet.  The  Manor  House 
put  forth  all  its  forces.  The  great  silver  gilt  cups  and 
salvers,  and  ponderous  old  wine  coolers,  and  mighty 
venison  dishes,  a  heavy  load  for  a  strong  man,  cams  forth 
fromtheirretirement  in  shady  groves  of  green  baize.  The 
bufi"et.was  set  forth  as  at  a  royal  feast;  the  long 
dinner  table  resembled  a  dwarf  fores.t,  of  stephanotua 
and  tremulous  dewy-looking  fern.  The  closed  Vene- 
tians excluded  the  lurid  light  of  a  crimson  sunset,  yet 
'admitted  the  evening's  refreshing  breeze.  The  many 
tapers  twinkled  with  a  tender,  subdued  radiance.  The 
moon-like  silver  lamps  on  the  side  board' and  mantel 
piece  gave  a  tone  of  coolness  to  the  room.  The  women 
in  their  gauzy  dresses,  with  family  jewels  glitterioig 
star-like  upon  their  white  throats  and  fair  round  arms, 
or  flashing  from  coils  of  darkest  hair,  completed  the 
pleasant  picture.  Churchill  Penwyn  looked  down  the 
table  with  his  quiet  smile. 

"  After  all,  conventional,  common-place,  as  this  sort 
of  thing  may  be,  it  gives  one  an  idea  of  power,"  he 
thought,  in  his  half-cynical  way,  "  and  is  pleasant 
enough  for  the  moment.  Sardanapalus,  with  a  nation 
of  slaves  under  his  heel,  could  only  have  enjoywd  tha 
same  kind  of  sensation  on  a  larger  scale." 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

"it  was  the  hour  when  woods  ARB,  COLD." 

%\Tiile  the  Squire  of  Penwyn  surveyed  his  flower  and 
fern  bedecked  board,  and  congratulated  himself  that  he 
was  a  power  in  the  land,  his  lodge  keeper,  the 
woman  with  tawny  skin,  sunbrowned  almost  to 
mahogany  colour,  dai'k  brows  aDd  night-black 
eyes,  sat  at  her  door  step  watching  the  swiftly 
changing  splendours  of  the  west,  where  the 
sky  was  still  glorious  with  ,  the  last  radiance 
of  the  sunken  sun.  The  crimson  light  glows  on  the 
brown  skin  and  gleams  in  the  dusky  eyes  as  the  wo- 
man sits  with  her  face  fronting  westward. 

She  has  a  curious  fancy  for  out-of<loor  life,  and  is 
not  often  to  be  found  inside  the  comjfortable  lodge. 
She  prefers  the  door-step  to  an  arm-chair  by  the  hearth, 
even  iu  winter  ;  nay,  she  has  been  seen  to  sit  at  her 
threshold,  with  a  shawl  over  her  head,  during  a  piti- 
less stocm,  watching  the  lightning  with  those  bright 
bold  eyes  of  hers.  Her  granchild  Elspeth  has  the  same 
objection  to  imprisonment  within  four  walls.  She  has 
no  gates  to  open,  and  can  roam  where  she  lists.  She 
avails  herself  of  that  privilege  without  stint,  and  wan- 
ders from  dawn  till  sunset,  and  sometimes  late  into 
the  starry  night.  She  has  resisted  all  Mrs.  Penwyn's 
kind  attempts  to  beguile  her  along  the  road  to  know- 
ledge by  the  easy  steps  of  the  parish  school.  She  will 
not  sit  among  the  rosy-cheeked  Cornish  children,  or 
walk  to  church  with  the  neatly-clad  procession  frora 
the  Sun(^av  school.    She  is  more  ignorant  than  the 
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•mall  toddlers  of  three  or  four — can  neither  read  nor 
Write — hardly  knows  the  use  of  a  needle,  and  in  the 
matter  of  Scriptural  and  theological  knowledge  is  a 
very  heathen. 

If  these  people  had  not  been  the  squire's  prot^g^es 
they  would  have  been  dismissed  from  orderly  Penwyn 
long  ere  now.  They  were  out  of  harmony  with  their 
surroundings,  they  made  a  discordant  note  in  the 
calm  music  of  life  at  the  M.^nor.  While  all  else  waa 
neatness,  exquisite  cleanliness,  the  north  lodge  had  a 
look  of  neglect,  a  slovenliness  which  struck  the  ob- 
server's eye  disagreeably — a  curtain  hanging  awry  at 
one  of  the  lattices,  a  tattered  garment  flying  like  a 
pennant  from  an  open  casement,  a  trailing  branch  of 
jessamine,  a  handleless  jug  standing  on  a  window  sill, 
a  muddy  door-step.  Trifles  like  these  annoyed  Mrs. 
Penwyn,  and  she  had  moro  than  once  reproved  the 
lodge-fceeper  for  her  untidiness.  The  woman  had 
hea^d  her  quietly  enough,  had  uttered  no  insolent 
word,  and  had  curtsied  low  as  the  lady  of  the  mansion 
passed  on.  But  the  dark  face  had  been  shadowed  by 
a  sullen  frown,  and  no  amendment  had  ever  followed 
Mrs.  Penwyc's  remonstrances. 

"  I  really  wish  you  would  get  rid  of  those  people 
at  the  north  lodge,"  Madge  said  to  Churchill,  one 
day,  after  having  her  patience  peculiarly'  tried  by 
the  spectacle  of  a  ragged  blanket  hanging  to 
dry  in  the  lodge  garden.  If  they  are  really  ob- 
jects of  charity  it  would  be  better  to  allow  them  a  pen- 
sion and  let  them  live  where  they  like. " 

"  We  will  think  about  it,  my  love,  when  I  have  a 
little  more  time  on  my  hands,"  answered  Mr.  Penwyn. 

He  never  said  an  absolute  "No"  to  his  wife;  but  a 
request  which  had  to  be  thought  abeut  by  him  was 
rarely  granted. 

Madge  sighed,  and  tapped  the  ground  with  the  toe 
of  her  little  morocco  boot.  These  people  at  the  lodge 
exercised  her  patience  se\  erely. 

"  Waiting  till  you  have  time  seoms  absurd, 
ChurchOl,"  she  said.  "  With  your  parliamentary 
work,  and  all  that  you  have  to  see  to  here,  there  can  ba 
no  such  thing  as  spare  time.  Why  not  send  these 
people  away  at  once  ?  They  make  the  place  look  so 
horrid." 

"  I'll  remonstrate  with  them,"  replied  Churchill. 

■' And  then  they  are  such  queer  people,"  continued 
Madge.  "  That  girl  Elspeth  is  as  ignorant  as  a  South 
Sea  Islander,  and  I  dare  say  the  grandmother  is  just  as 
bad.  They  never  go  to  church,  setting  such  a  shocking 
example  to  the  villagers." 

"  My  love,  there  are  many  respectable  people  who 
never  go  to  church.  I  rarely  went  myself  in  my  ba- 
chelor days.  I  used  to  reserve  Sunday  morning  for  my 
arrears  of  correspondence." 

"Oh,  Churchilll"  cried  Madge  with  a  shocked 
look. 

"  My  dearest  love,  you  know  I  do  not  set  up  for  ex- 
alted virtue." 

"  Churchill!"  she  exclaimed,  tenderly,  but  still  with 
that  shocked  look. 

"  Come,  dear,  you  know  I  have  never  pretended  to 
be  a  good  man.  I  do  the  best  I  can  with  my  oppor- 
tunities, and  try  to  be  as  much  use  as  I  can  in  my 
generation. 

"  But  you  call  yourself  a  Christian,  Churchill  ?"  she 
added,  solemnly.  Their  life  had  been  so  glad,  so  bright, 
BO  busy,  so  full  of  action  and  occupation  that  they  had 
seldom  spoken  of  serious  things.  Never  till  this  mo- 
ment had  Madge  asked  her  husband  that  simple,  so- 
lemn question. 

He  turned  from  her  with  a  clouded  face, turned  from 
her  impatiently  even,  and  walked  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room. 

"  I£  there  is  one  thing  I  hate  more  than  another, 
Madge,  it  la  theological  argumentation,"'  he  said 
shortly. 

'■  There  ia  no  argument  here,  Churchill  :  a  man  is  or 
is  not  a  follower  of  Christ." 
"  Then  I  nm  not,"  he  said. 

She  shrank  away  from  him  as  if  he  had  struck  her, 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  with  a  nale,  agonised 
face,  and  left  him  without  a  word.  She  could  not 
trust  herself  to  apeak— the  blow  had  been  too  sudden, 
too  heavy.  She  went  away  to  her  own  room  and  shut 
herself  in,  and  wept  for  him  and  prayed  for  him.  But 
she  loved  him  not  the  less  because  by  his  own  lips  he 
etood  confessed  an  infidel.    That  was  how  she  inter- 


preted his  words  of  self-condemnation.  She  forgot 
that  a  man  may  believe  in  Christ,  yet  not  follow  Him  : 
beheve  like  the  devils,  and,  like  the  devils,  tremble. 

Mrs.  Penwyn  never  spoke  to  her  husband  of  the 
people  at  the  north  lodgo  after  this.  They  were  asso- 
ciated with  a  too  painful  memory.  Churchill,  however, 
did  not  forget  to  reprove  the  lodgekeeper's  slovenli- 
ness, and  his  brief  and  stern  remonstrance  had  some 
effect.  The  lodge  was  kept  in  better  order,  at  least  so 
far  as  its  extei  nal  appearance  went.  Within  it  was 
still  a  disorderly  don. 

The  lodgekeeper's  name  was  Rebecca.  By  this 
name  at  least  sho  was  known  at  Penwyn.  Whether 
she  possessed  the  distinction  of  a  surname  was  a  moot 
point.  .She  had  not  condescended  to  communicate  it 
to  anyone  at  the  Manor.  She  had  been  at  Penwyn 
nearly  two  yeara  and  had  not  made  a  friend,  nay  not 
so  much  as  an  acquaintance  who  cared  to  "  pass  the 
time  of  day,"  as  he  went  by  her  door.  The  peasantry 
secretly  thought  her  a  witch,  a  dim  belief  in  with- 
craft  and  wise  women  still  lingering  in  nooks  and  cor- 
ners of  this  remote,  romantic  We.st,  despite  the 
printing-press  and  the  School  Board.  The  women 
servants  were  half-disposed  to  share  that  superstition. 
Everybody  avoided  her.  Unpopularity  so  obvious 
seemed  a  matter  of  supreme  indiiference  to  the  woman 
who  called  herself  Rebecca.  Certain  creature  com- 
forts were  needful  to  her  well-being,  and  these  she 
had_  in  abundance.  The  sun  and  air  were  indis- 
pensable to  her  content.  These  she  could  enjoy  un- 
hindered. Her  ruling  vice  was  slothfulness,  her  mas- 
ter-passion love  of  ease.  These  she  could  indulge.  She 
therefore  enjoyed  as  near  an  approach  to  positive  hap- 
piness as  mere  animal  mankind  can  feel.  liOve  of  man 
or  of  God,  the  one  divine  spark  which  lights  our 
clay,  shone  not  hero.  She  had  a  vague  sense  of 
kindred  which  made  some  kind  of  tie  between  her 
and  her  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  but  she  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  love  anything.  She  kept 
her  grandchild,  Elspeth,  gave  her  food  andraiment  and 
shelter — first,  because  what  she  gave  cost  her  nothing; 
and,  secondly,  because  Elspeth  ran  eii-ands  for  her, 
did  whatever  work  there  was  to  be  done  in  the  lodge, 
and  saved  her  trouble  generally.  The  delicious  lazi- 
ness of  her  days  would  have  been  less  perf  ect  without 
Elspeth's  small  services.  Otherwise  it  would  have 
given  this  woman  little  pain  to  know  that  Elspeth  was 
shelterless  and  starving. 

She  sat  and  watched  the  light  fading. yonder  over  the 
lake-like  sea,  and  heavy  mists  stealing  over  the  moor- 
lands. Presently,  sure  that  no  one  would  come  to  the 
gates  at  this  hour,  she  drew  a  short,  blackened  clay 
pipe  from  her  pocket,  filled  and  lighted  it,  and  began 
to  smoke — slowly,  luxuriously,  dreamily,  if  go  mind- 
less a  being  could  dream. 

She  emptied  her  pipe,  and  filled  again,  and  smoked 
on,  happy,  while  the  moon  showed  silver-pale  in  the 
opal  sky.  The  opal  faded  to  grey;  the  grey  deepened 
to  purple.  The  silver  shield  grew  brighter  while  she 
sat  there,  and  the  low  murmur  of  the  summer  waves 
made  a  soothing  music — soft,  slow,  dreamily  monoto- 
nous. The  brightening  moon  shone  full  upon  that 
moorland  track  by  which  Humphrey  Clissold  first 
came  to  Penwyn  Manor.  In  making  his  road  across 
the  uplands  the  squire  had  not  followed  this  narrow 
track.  The  footpath  still  remained  at  some  distance 
from  the  road. 

Turning  her  eyes  lazily  towards  this  path,  Rebecca 
was  startled  by  the  sight  of  a  figure  approaching  slowly 
in  the  moonlight,  a  man,*  broad-shouldered,  stalwart, 
walking  with  that  careless  freedom  of  gait  which  be- 
tokens the  habitual  pedestrian,  the  wanderer  who  has 
tramped  over  many  a  hill-side,  and  traversed  many  a 
stony  road,  a  nomad  by  instinct  and  habit. 

He  came  straight  on,  without  pause  or  uncertainty, 
came  straight  to  the  gate,  and  looked  ia  at  the  woman 
sitting  on  the  doorstep. 

"  Ah  !  '  he  said.  "  It  was  the  straight  tip  Josh  Col- 
lins gave  me.    Good  evening,  mother." 

The  womali  emptied  the  ashes  of  her  pipe  upon  the 
doorstep,  before  she  answered  this  filial  greeting. 
Then  she  looked  up  at  the  wanderer  frowningly. 

"  What  brings  you  here  ?" 

"  There's  a  heartless  question  !"  pried  the  man. 
"  What  brings  a  son  to  looic  after  his  blessed  old  mo- 
ther    Do  you  allow  nothing  for  family  feeling  ?" 

"  Not  in  you,  Paul,  or  any  of  your  breed.  'What 
brought  you  here  ?" 

■'  You'd  better  let  me  in  first,  and  give  me  some- 
thing to  eat  and  drink.  I  don't  care  about  looking 
through  iron  bars,  like  a  wild  beast  in  Wombwell's 
show." 

Rebecca  hesitated — looked  at  her  eon  doubtfully  for 


a  minute  or  so,  before  she  made  up  her  mind  to  admit, 
him— weighed  the  possibilities  of  the  case,  and  then 
took  her  key  and  unlocked  the  gate.  If  it  had  been 
practicable  to  keep  this  returned  prodigal  outside  with- 
out peril  to  herself,  she  would  have  done  it.  But  she 
knew  her  son's  disposition  too  well  to  trifle  with  feel- 
ings which  were  apt  to  be  violent. 

"  Come  in,"  she  said  sulkily,  "and  eat  your  fill,  and 
go  your  ways  when  you've  eaten.  It  was  an  ill  wind 
for  me  that  blew  you  this  way." 

"  That's  not  over  kind  from  a  mother,"  responded 
the  nomad,  carelessly.  "  I've  had  work  enough  to 
find  you  since  you  gave  us  the  slip  at  Westerham 
fair." 

"  YoM  might  have  been  content  to  lose  me,  con- 
sidering the  little  store  you  ever  set  by  me,"  retorted 
Rebecca  bitterly. 

"  Well  perhaps  I  might  have  brought  myself  to  look 
at  it  in  that  light,  if  I  hadn't  heard  of  you  two  or  three 
months  ago  from  a  mate  of  mine  in  the  broom  trade, 
who  happened  to  pass  this  way  last  summer,^ and  saw 
you  here,  squatting  in  the  Bun  like  a  toad.  He  made 
a  few  inquiries  about  you — out  of  friendliness  to  me 
— in  the  village  yonder,  and  heard  that  you  were 
living  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  had  enough  to  spare. 
Living  in  service — you,  that  were  brought  up  to  some- 
thing better  than  taking  any  man's  wages — and  eating 
the  bread  of  dependence.  So  I  put  two  and  two  to- 
gether, and  thought  perhaps  you'd  contrived  to  save 
a  little  bit  of  money  by  this  time,  and  would  help  me 
with  a  pound  or  two  if  I  looked  you  up.  It  would  be 
hard  lines  if  a  mother  refused  help  to  her  son." 

"  You  treated  me  so  well  when  we  were  together 
that  I  ought  to  be  very  fond  of  you,  no  doubt,"  said 
Rebecca.  "  Come  in,  and  eat.  I'll  give  you  a  meal 
and  a  night's  lodging  if  you  hke,  but  I'll  give  you  no 
more,  and  you'd  better  make  yourself  scarce  soon  after 
daybreak.  My  master  is  a  magistrate,  and  has  no 
mercy  on  tramps," 

"  Then  how  did  he  come  to  admit  you  into  his  ser- 
vice ?  You  hadn't  much  of  a  character  from  your  last 
place,  I  take  it."  f 

"  He  had  his  reasons." 

"  Ay,  there's  a  reason  for  everything.  I  should  like 
to  know  the  reason  of  your  getting  such  a  berth  as  this, 
I  must  say." 

He  followed  his  moth«r  into  the  lodge.  The  room 
was  furnished  coinfortably  enough,  but  dii-t  anj  dis- 
order ruled  the  scene.  Of  this,  however,  the  wan- 
derer's eye  took  little  note  as  he  briefly  surveyed  the 
chamber,  dimly  lighted  by  a  single  tallow  candle  burn- 
ing in  a  brass  candlestick  on  the  mantelpiece.  He  flung 
himself  into  the  high-backed  Windsor  chair,  drew  it  to 
the  table,  and  sat  there  waiting  for  refreshment,  his 
darkly  bright  eyes  following  Rebecca's  movements,  as 
she  took  some  dishes  from  a  cupboard  and  set  them 
on  the  board,  without  any  previous  ceremony  in  the 
way  of  spreading  a  cloth  or  clearing  the  htter  of  faded 
cabbage  leaves  and  stale  crusts  which  encumbered  one 
side  of  the  table. 

The  tramp  devoured  his  meal  ravenously,  and  said 
not  a  word  till  the  cravings  of  hunger  were  satisfied. 
At  the  rate  he  ate,  this  result  was  quickly  attained, 
and  he  pushed  away  the  empty  dish  with  a  satisfied 
sigh. 

"  That's  the  first  hearty  feed  I've  had  for  a  week," 
he  said.  "  A  snack  of  bread  and  cheese  and  a  mug 
of  beer,  at  a  roadside  public,  has  had  to  serve  me  for 
breakfast,  and  dinner,  and  supper,  and  a  man  of  my 
stamina  can't  live  on  bread  and  cheese.  And  now  tell 
me  all  about  jourself,  mother,  and  how  you  came  into 
this  comfortable  berth — plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
nothing  to  do." 

"  That's  my  business,  Paul,"  answered  the  woman, 
with  a  dogged  air  which  meant  resistance. 

"  Come,  you  needn't  make  a  secret  of  it.  Do  you 
suppose  I  haven't  brains  enough  to  find  out  for  myself, 
if  you  refuse  to  tell  me.  It  isn't  every  day  in  the  year 
that  a  fine  gentleman  and  lady  uike  a  gipsy  fortune- 
teller into  their  ssi-vice.  Such  things  are  not  done 
without  good  reason.  What  sort  of  a  chap  is  this 
Squire  Penwyn  ?' ' 

"  I've  nothing  to  tell  you  about  him,"  answered  the 
woman,  with  the  same  steady  look. 

'■  Oh,  you're  as  obstinate  as  ever  I  see.  Ail  the 
winds  that  blow  across  the  Atlantic  haven't  blown  your 
sullen  temper  out  of  you.  Very  well,  since  you're  so 
uncommunicative,  suppose  I  tell  you  a  something  about 
this  precious  master  of  youre.  Ther</  are  other  peo- 
ple who  know  him — people  who  are  not  afraid  tt.  an- 
sv.  er  a  civil  question.  His  name  is  Penwyn,  and  he  is 
the  first  cousin  of  that  poor  vouug  fellow  was  mur- 
dered at  Eborsham,  and  by  that  young  man's  death  he 
comes  into  this  property.    Rather  a  lucky  thing  for 
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him,  wasn't  it,  that  his  cousin  was  shot  from  behind  a 
he  ]ge  •  If  such  luck  had  happened  to  a  chap  of  my 
qujlity,  a  rogue  and  vagabond  bred  and  born,  there'd 
h  ive  been  people  in  the  world  malicious  enough  to  say 
"hiit  I  had  a  band  in  the  murder.  But  who  could  sus- 
)  ejt  a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Penwyn.  ?  No  gentleman 
would  shoot  hiti  cousin  from  behind  a  hedge,  even 
though  the  cousin  stood  between  him  and  ever  so  many 
thousands  a  year." 

"'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  your  Bneers," 
returned  Kebecca.  "  Mr.  Penwyn  was  o^er  two  hun- 
dred miles  away  at  the  time." 

"  Oh,  you  know  all  about  him.  You  occupy  a  post 
of  confidence  here,  I  see.  Pleasant  for  you.  Shall  I 
tell  you  something  more  about  him  ?  Shall  I  tell  you 
thit  he  has  family  plate  worth  thousands — solid  old 
plate  that  has  been  m  the  family  for  more  than  a 
century  ;  that  his  wife  makes  no  more  account  of  her 
diamonds  than  if  they  were  dog  roses  she  pulled  out 
of  the  hedges  to  stick  in  her  hair  ?  That's  what  I  call 
good  luck,  for  they  were  both  of  'em  as  poor  as  Job 
until  that  cousin  was  murdered.  Hard  for  a  ch.xp  like 
me  to  stand  outside  their  gates  and  hear  about  their 
wealth,  and  pass  on ,  with  hungry  stomach  and  blistered 
feet — pass  on  to  wheedle  a  few  pence  out  of  a  peasant 
wench,  or  steal  a  barn-door  fowl.  There's  destiny  for 
you." 

He  emptied  the  beer  jug,  which  held  a  quart  of 
good  home  brewed,  took  out  his  pipe  and  began  to 
smoke,  his  mother  watching  him  uneasily  all  the  time. 
Thoso  two  were  alone  in  the  lodge.  The  moonlight 
and  balmj'  air  had  lured  Elspeth  far  a-field,  wandering 
over  the  dewy  moorland,  singing  her  snatches  of  gipsy 
Bong,  and  happy  in  her  own  wild  way — happy  though 
she  knew  she  would  get  a  scolding  with  her  supper, 
by-and-bye. 

"  They've  got  a  party  to-night  ;  haven't  they  ?"  asked 
Paul.  "  Half  a  dozen  fine  carriages  passed  me  an  hour 
or  60  ago,  before  I  struck  out  of  the  road  into  the  foot- 
path.'' 

"  Yes,  there's  a  dinner  party." 

The  gipsy  rose  and  went  to  the  open  window.  The 
lighted  window.^  of  the  manor  house  shone  across  the 
shadowy  depth  of  park  and  shrubberies.  Those  dark 
eyes  of  his  glittered  curiously,  as  he  surveyed  the 
scene. 

"  ]  should  like  to  see  them  feasting  and  enjoying 
ihemfelves,"  he  said,  moving  towards  the  door. 
'    "  You  mustn't  go  near  the  house  ;  you  mustn't  be 
seen  about  the  placo,"  cried  Rebecca,  following  him 
huriedly. 

"  Mustn't  I  ?"  sneered  the  gipsy.  "  I  hever  learnt 
the  meaning  of  tiie  word  mustn't.  I'll  go  and  have  a 
peep  at  your  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen — I'm  not  quite 
a  fool,  and  I  shan't  let  them  see  me — and  then  come 
Ijack  here  for  a  night's  rest.  You  needn't  be  frightened 
if  I'm  rather  long.  It'll  amuse  me  to  look  on  at  the  high 
jinks  through  some  half-open  window.  There  ; 
donit  look  so  anxious  ;  I  know  how  to  keep  myself 
dark. ' 

(To  be  Continued.) 


PATIENCE. 
Sweot  Patience,  in  tliy  robe  divinely  fair. 
The  brow  unfurrowefl  by  all  vexing  care, 
The  tender,  steady  rays  thine  eyes  disclose 
The  placid  smile  that  speaks  tliy  heart's  repose. 
Thy  goiitlo  inion,  and  soft,  engagiag  sway 
Tn  it  '.vilea  from  srief  it's  bitterness  away  ; 
Thy  pure,  unselfisli  purpose,  and  thy  strength  to  bear 
Life's  cares,  an  l  woes,  that  tall  a  heavy  share, 
VVhil'j  aweet  Content  holds  forth  its  lustrous  light. 
To  cneer  tiie  w;iy  tlirough  darkliiij;  shades  of  night. 
Wh-)  can  the  in^uity  of  thy  charms  withstand, 
When  with  thy  sister,  Hope,  and  hand  in  Iiand, 
AVith  steady  st'-.n  thou  trrad'st  the  eartlily  sod, 
Guided  by  rays  from  the  bright  throne  of  bod. 

Sweet  Piitien.-c,  would  but  poor  mortals  learn  of  th« 

The  les-on  of  ihy  i  e  so  laii  t'>  .«oe. 

And  humbly  loll'iw  m  .h/  luotsleps  ];ind. 

Instead  of  thorns,  ro^os  wouM  thov  find. 

More  joys  and  coinforti  throuf;  life's  dreary  roai, 

And  easier  to  be:ir  earth's  heavy  load. 

The  gentle  answer  that  djujiellc'th  wrath 

Sheds  holy  iiglit  upon  tho  sh.-idov,'  p;ith. 

I'he  bitter  wcul..  that  trnTiib;..  ,,n  tlic  tongue, 

Tho  fn.d  s  1  words  h;  wild  impatience  flung,  ' 

Tlie  sira  no  thoughts  that,  oMmki^Ii.-  :ii  tho  mind, 

Oft  in  t  re  t'lance  and  anai  v  toile  we  find. 

l»ftrk  years  of  anguish  by  the  work  is  wrought. 

And  hearts  estrangetl  that  itotiglit  but  friendship  sought 

Life's  holy  beauty  in  thy  lesson  lies. 

And  »1I  its  precepts  are  most  kind  and  wise; 

Would  that  thy  light  might  human  hearts  adorn, 

f  or  all  itf)  ra;,'^  .T;e  pure  and  lltaven-burn. 

I'E.VNV  li.i.NK,  I'.J  .ind  2.)  VVinLtavcin-^Ueel— h.iiili  Hours 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  :i  p  m.  On  Monday,  Wednesday 
?nd  Saturday  Evenings,  from  7  to  9.  £6  per  Cent,  'on  De- 
p  isits  of  £5. 


KATY'S  STORY. 

It  is  not  much  of  a  story  that  I  have  to  tell.  I  am 
not  a  fine  lady,  guch  as  adventures  happen  to.  I  am 
odly  Katy  Kildare,  that  sews  and  does  upstairs  work 
at  Mrs.  Everett's,  on  Fifth-avenue — just  eighteen, 
with  black  hair  that  reaches  to  my  knees,  when  it  is 
all  let  down,  and  blue  eyes  that  my  mistress' 
daughters  say  are  all  like  Irish  forget-me-nots  ! 

But  this  is  how  it  all  happened  to  me. 

I  had  laid  up  the  money  to  bring  my  mothe^and 
little  Norah  over  from  Ireland,  all  but  five  dollars. 
All  but  five  dollars  ;  it  sounds  Ukea  little  sum,  doesn't 
it  ?  But  it's  a  great  deal  to  a  poor  girl  that  has  only 
twelve  dollars  a  month,  and  all  her  clothes  to  buy  out 
of  it.  And  old  Mrs.  Curran  and  Bridget  Moriarty 
were  coming  over  in  the  Green  Isle  of  Erin,  and  if  I 
had  only  that  five  dollars  to  send,  Bridget  could  have 
looked  after  Norah  and  mother,  who  is  always  ailing, 
at  the  best  of  times,  and  it  wouldn't  have  been  so 
lonesome-like  ! 

~  I  made  up  my  mind  to  ask  Dennis  Hall  to  lend  it  to 
me.  Dennis  has  his  five  dollars  a  day  at  painting,  and 
people  say  he's  sure  to  make  his  way  in  this  bran-new 
country,  where  a  man  is  what  the  Lord  made  him,  not 
what  other  people  chose  to  call  him  !  But  Dennis 
likes  me — and  he  comes  every  Sunday  night  to  see  me 
— and  somehow,  when  the  time  came,  I  couldn't  aek 
him  for  a  cent !  So  I  cried  myself  to  sleep  that 
night  ! 

"What  a  goose  you  are  !"  said  Conny,  the  nurse. 
"  Sure  I'd  ask  for  what  I  wanted,  if  I  had  a  free- 
handed beau  like  Denny  HalW  And  I'd  lend  it  to 
^'ou  myself  and  welcome,  only  I  spent  every  cent  of 
my  wages  in  the  new  black  alpaca  gown  for  fiunday  !" 

I  was  dusting  the  elegant  marble-topped  bureau  in 
my  mistress'  dressing-room  that  day,  wondering  how 
people  felt  that  had  more  money  than  they  knew  what 
to  do  with,  when  something  fell  on  the  floor.  Not 
Mrs.  Everett's  pearl-backed  brush,  nor  the  cut-glass 
stoppers  of  the  tall  cologne  bottles  ;  but — my  mis- 
tress' porte-monnaie,  fastened  only  by  a  slender  elastic 
band,  and  stuffed  full  with  bills  ! 

So  much  money  !  oh,  so  much  money  !  And  Mrs. 
Everett  would  miss  one  of  those  paltry  bills  no  more 
than  the  ocean  the  cup  of  water  that  is  clipped  out  of 
it.  I  held  the  toy  of  gilded  leather  m  my  hand  just 
a  minute,  and  then  laid  it,  shuddering,  in  the  upper 
drawer.  For  I  do  not  know  what  Satan  would  liave 
tempted  nle  to  do,  had  I  held  and  gazed  at  it  longer. 
I  thought  of  Mrs.  Everett,  in  her  silks  and  satins  and 
diamonds,  with  no  single  want  unsatisfied —and  then, 
as  I  remembered  poor  mother,  with  her  toil-hardened 
hands  and  white  stuff  cap,  the  tears  rushed  into  my 
eyes. 

And  Miss  Bessie  Everett  wondered  I  could  sing 
none  of  my  gay  Irish  lilts  that  day  ! 

"It's  just  throwing  .away  your  chance  !"  said  Conny, 
the  nurse,  when  I  told  her  of  it.  "  You  stupid  Katy. 
why  didn't  you  take  the  money  when  it  was  poked 
right  under  your  very  nose  ?" 

"  But  thiit  would  have  been  stealing,  Conny  !"  I  said, 
in  almost  a  whisper. 

"  Fiddlesticks  !  No,  it  wouldn't !  It  would  have 
been  only  boiTowing  it — and  dear  knows,  the  missis 
never  would  ha'  missed  it.  And  you  could  have  put 
it  back,  when  you  got  your  nest  mouth's  wages — 
and  only  look  at  the  good  it  would  have  done  !" 

I  shook  my  head.  Conny's  reasoning  sounded  fair 
and  smooth  enough,  but  I  knew  there  was  a  false  ring 
in  it,  for  all  that  ! 

'"'  Katy  !  hallo,  Katy,  where  are  you  ?'' 

It  was  Mr.  Marcy  Everett's  voice — and  a  white  vest 
hung  loosely  over  his  arm,  as  he  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs. 

'•Ju.st  put  a  button  on  that  vest,  wDl  you,  before 
the  laundress  gets  hold  of  it  ;  it's  such  a  bother  to 
have  'em  missing,  when  one  is  in  a  hurry  !" 

I  took  the  vest,  hoping  Mr.  Marcy  had  not  caught 
ii  glimpse  of  my  red  eyes,  and  sat  down  with  my 
work-basket  in  the  little  ante-room.  Presently 
Conny  brought  the  baby  down,  for  company's  sake,  and 
seated  herself  on  the  staii's. 

"  I  say,  Katy,"  said  she,  with  a  giggle,  "they  tell 
me  you  re  going  to  butter  your  bread  nicely,  for 
all  you  look  so  meek  and  downcast.  Who'd  have 
thought  you  could  be  ao  sly  ?  And  Dennis  Hall,  with 


a  nice  little  house  of  his  own,  and  furnittue,  Jim 
Morris  tells  me,  fit  for  any  lady  in  the  land." 

I  could  feel  myself  colour  to  the  very  roots  of  my 
hair,  as  Conny  sat  and  talked  ;  but  I  only  sewed  away 
the  harder. 

"  I  wish  you'd  give  me  your  receipt,"  went  on 
Conny,  with  a  coarse  laugh.  "I'm  six  good  year* 
older  than  you,  and  I  never  got  a  decent  beau  yet  1" 

"Please  don't  talk  so,  Conny,"  said  I,  "becauBe — 
what's  this  ?" 

As  I  gave  the  vest  a  shake  before  I  folded  it  up,  a 
little  twist  of  dark-coloured  paper  fell  out  on  the 
vividly-patterned  Persian  carpet. 

It  was  a  five  dollar  bill. 

"  There  !"  cried  Conny,  snatching  it  up  from  the 
floor  ;  "  never  say  again  that  you're  not  in  luck.  I  de- 
clare, Katy  Kildare,  I  wish  I  was  you.  Here  you've 
been  pining  round  the  house  for  a  week,  all  becaueft 
you  want  five  dollars  more  to  bring  the  old  Goody  and 
little  Norah  over  from  county  Cork,  and  here  it  comes, 
ready  to  your  hand." 

"  Conny,  you  know  I  wouldn't  take  it,"  I  burst  out. 

'"'  Not  take  ?    And  why  not  ?" 
Because  it  is  not  mine." 

"  Not  yours  ?"  echoed  Conny,  in  great  disgust. 
"  And  whose  is  it,  pray  ?" 

"  Mr.  Marcy's,  of  course.  Give  it  to  me,  Conny — 
I'll  take  it  to  him." 

"  You  fool  !  you  mealy-mouthed  pussy  cat  !"  cried 
Conny,  fairly  in  a  rage  with  me.  "  And  you'll  wait  a 
whole  month  sooner  than  help  yourself  to  what  nobody 
ever  will  miss." 

"  I  would  rather  never  see  the  old  mother  again,  ei- 
cept  in  Heaven,"  I  answei;ed,  huskily,  "  than  to  bring 
her  here  with  money  that's  not  rightly  mine.  And  she 
would  say  tho  same  thing,  Conny,  if  she  could  hear 
me." 

"  Then  there's  a  pair  of  fools  of  you,"  said  Conny, 
rising,  sulkily  ;  "  and  I  won't  waste  my  breath  on 
you." 

She  caught  up  the  baby,  and  flounced  out  of  the 
room,  while  I  went  up  stairs,  and  knocked  at  th« 
study  deor. 

"'Come  in,"  Mr.  Marcy  called  out. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  here's  the  vest,  and  here's  soma 
money  that  dropped  out  of  the  pocket." 

"  Ah  !"  he  s:iid,  carelessly  taking  it.  "  You  are  a 
good  little  Katy.  I  dare  say  I  never  should  have 
missed  it." 

How  long  the  month  seemed.  Oh,  how  long  it 
seemed,  and  my  poor  heart  so  sore  for  a  sight  of  the 
old  mother  and  little  rosy-faced  Norah.  And  yet  I 
braced  my.'aelf  up  with  hope. 

It  was  the  day  before  my  monthly  wages  were  paid, 
and  I  was  planning  to  ask  a  day's  leave  to  go  and  buy 
the  passage  tickets,  when  one  of  the  servants  came  up. 

"  There's  somebody  in  the  basement  hall,  wantin'  a 
word  with  you,  Katty." 

And  I  wont  down. 

Who  should  be  standing  in  the  niche,  but  the  dear 
little  old  mother  in  her  linsey  gown  and  t^ie  cap  with 
the  crimped  borders  I  had  so  often'seen  in  my  dreams, 
her  sv.-et^t  vTiukled  faqe  all  smiles,  and  little  Nbrah 
sitting  on  a  big  bundle  at  her  side." 

"  Mother  !  mother  !"  I  sobbed — and  I  was  crying 
and  laughing  by  turns  on  her  breast. 

"  But  how  came  you  here  ?  Where  did  you  get  the 
passage  money  '?"  I  asked,  as  soon  as  I  could  get  a  gaep 
of  breath. 

"  Why  yotii  sent,  didn't  you  ?" 

"  I.  mother  ?    No.  " 

"  Who  sent  it,  then  ?  mother  asked,  her  mild  blue- 
eyes  full  of  wonder.  "  Sure,  darlint,  I  suppose  it  was 
you." 

"  It  was  I,"  said  Mr.  Marcy  Everett,  coming  out  of 
the  diningroom  door,  and  I  think,  though  I'm  not 
sure,  there  were  tears  on  his  cheek  ;  I  sent  the 
money,  Katty  ;  the  very  day  I  heard  you  and  Conny 
talkmg  about  the  five  dollar-bill  you  were  too  honest 
to  appropriate.  "  Mrs.  Kildare,"  turning  to  mother, 
"  you're  a  lucky  woman,  for  you've  got  a  daughter 
worth  her  weight  in  gold- " 

And  when  I  was  engaged  to  Dennis  Hall,  he  gave  me 
a  bright,  now  silver  caotoi-— a  wedding-gift,  he  says,  a'4 
though  we're  not  to  be  married  till  fall.  And  mother 
and  Norah  are  so  happy,  and  everybody  is  so  kind,  and 
— and  if  I  write  any  longer,  I  will  blot  the  paper  with 
tears  that  are  only  tears  of  joy.  And  why  should  I 
write  more,  for  isn't  this  all  there  is  of  my  story  ? 


Bceker  Bros.'  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb  ,  a 
combiuation  ofj  the  flaest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  aU 
that  is  requisite  to  Make  lea  perfect,  7  South  GreatG«OTge"8- 
street,  Dublin.  > 
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THE  BECRET  MARRIAGE. 

,A  TALE  OF  MYSTERY. 

CHAPTER  XXa 

DR.  EKOWNB  GIVINa  TIP  PRACTICE — STELLA  MOETOU's 
FUNERAL — ANDREW  GRAMS  FOLLOWS  THE  EXAMPLE 
OF  HIS  SUPERIORS. 

Dr-  Browne  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence.  He 
had  closed  the  eyes  of  the  poor  corpse,  reverently  and 
gently,  as  if  the  lifeless  clay  had  been  near  and  dear 
to  himself  ;  and,  turning  to  Eustace,  he  took  Nelly 
from  his  arms,  and  drew  her  from  the  room.  "  Come," 
he  said  ;  "  there  is  nothing  more  for  any  of  us  to  do 
here  1" 

Eustace  lingered  a  moment,  looking  at  the  face  of 
his  dead  wife,  and  then  turned  to  the  bowed  form  of 
Charlotte  Smith,  who,  with  her  face  buried  in  the 
pillows,  was  weeping  out  her  sorrow  for  her  dear 
frieijid.  "Miss  Smith,"  he  said,  gently,  "you  will 
stay!  with  Mrs.  Grame  till  I  return  ?" 

""Tes,"  she  replied,  through  her  tears  ;  "  till— till 
all  is  'over.    "  No  stranger's  hands  shall  touch  her." 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  pressing  her  hand,  and 
going  into  the  outer-room.  Here,  to  his  surprise,  he 
found  Andrew  seated  by  the  fire  talking  to  his  mother. 
"  You  here  ?"  he  said. 

"Ay,  Mr.  Eustace,'^  he  replied;  "the  doctor 
couldna  do  without  me.  This  ia  no  time  to  tell  ye 
what  I  came  for.  They're  waiting  for  ye  downstairs 
sir."  • 

Eustace  placed  some  money  in  Mrs.  Grame's  hand. 
"  Do.  all  that  is  necessary,"  he  said.  "  Do  not  spare 
expense,  I  shall  leave  everything  to  Andrew  and 
you." 

""We'll  do  our  best,"  she  replied,  as  Eustacs  left  the 
house. 

In  the  street  he  found  Dr.  Browne  and  Nelly. 
"You  miist  come  with  us,"  the  doctor  said,  "and 
breakfast,  and  rest,  unless  you  have  lodgings  of  your 
own." 

"  No,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  have  not  been  out  of  that 
house  since  I  entered  it.  Death  was  8o  near  when  I 
came,  that  I  could  only  watch  and  wait." 

"  Then  come  to  our  hotel — nay,  ask  no  questiong 
liU  you  are  rested  and  refreshed,  and  then  you  shall 
knof7  all  about  why  we  came  to  be  here." 

They  called  a  cab,  and  drove  to  a  pleasant  hotel  in 
Piiace's-street,  where  Dr.  Browne  had  engaged  apart- 
ments, and  in  a  very  short  time  they  were  seated  at  a 
very  comfortable  breakfast,  though  none  of  them  felt 
much  appetite  for  the  good  things  set  before  them. 
Neljy  was  almost  too  weary  to  walk  ;  and  Dr.  Browne 
felt  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  and  the  subsequent 
excitement  telling  upon  him  also  ;  so,  after  the  nieal, 
which,  as  far  as  eating  was  concerned,  was  but  a 
nominal  one,  they  parted  to  seek  the  rest  they  all  so 
much  needed.  At  dinner-time  they  met  again,  and 
then  Eustace  learned  how  they  came  there. 

"  Your  mother  came  to  me  after  you  started,"  said 
the  doctor  ;  and  when  she  told  me  in  what  distress  you 
had  gone  ofi",  nothing  would  serve  my  little  girl  here 
■  but  we  must  come  after  you." 

"  Am  I  not  his  wife  almost  ?"  she  said.  "  What 
happened  this  morning  was  not  his  fault ;  and' should 
not  I  be  the  first  to  speak  a  word  of  comfort  to  him. 
Bedidnot  know— how  should  he  1 — that  she  wasalive." 

"  I  knew  too  much,  my  own  brave,  generous  Nelly  !" 
exclaimed  Eustace,  earnestly.  "  I  knew  what  I  ought 
DO  have  confessed  three  weeks  ago — that  that  unhappy 
girl  did  not  go  in  that  ill-fated  vessel  j  that  it  was  not 
fiei  corpse  I  sawJaid in  the  grave  in  Wales.'; 


"  Yiou  should  have  told  us,  Eustace,"  said  Dr. 
Browne  ;  "  it  would  only  have  been  waiting  a  little 
longer  after  all.  But  we  will  let  the  past  die  :  by- 
gones shall  be  bygones  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
Shall  they  not,  Nelly  T' 

Nelly's  look  was  all-sufi&cient,  and  Eustace  caught 
her  hand.  "  You  are  too  generous,"  he  said;  "  I  do 
not  deserve  such  goodness." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  the  doctor  replied,  with  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  "  Many  people  get  what  they  don't 
deserve  in  this  wprld.  Don't  think  you're  going  to  es- 
cape punishment,  though  ;  I  mean  to  take  my  child 
away  from  you  for  a  time." 

"  Take  her  away  ?" 

"  Aye,  till  Christmas,  at  least.  I  am  going  to  keep 
her  to  myself  a  little  longer.  I  should  not  like  the 
time  of  her  wedding  to  be  associated  with  all  sorts  of 
dismal  memories;  she  must  have  nothing  but  pleasant 
recollections  of  her  bridal  day  to  tell  her  grandchildren 
when  they  ask  for  stories  of  the  time  when  grand- 
mamma was  a  little  girl." 

,  "  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  Eustace  said  sadly  ;  "  but 
where  are  you  going  V 

"  We  are  going  to  travel  with  a  bodyguard  of  one,  in 
the  shape  of  Andrew  Grame." 

"  To  travel  ?" 

"  Aye,  to  travel  !  We  are  not  going  to  trench  on 
your  '  up  the  Rhine,'  though.  1  shall  leave  you  to  do 
the  honours  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  as  you  in- 
tended. We  are  going  to  see  the  English  lakes  and 
Scotland,  and  perhaps  Ireland  ;  but  we  have  not  quite 
decided."  ' 

'•  But  your  patients  " 

"  Will  be  my  patients  no  longer.  I  am  going  to  give 
up  practice.  I  have  thought  of  it  some  time,  and  the 
arrangements  are  nearly  complete.  This  business  of 
yourg  will  hasten  it  a  little.  I  have  a  successor  pro- 
vided, and  I  did  not  Intend  to  make  it  public  for 
another  month  or  two  ;  but  now  I  shall  do  it  at  once. 
I  shall  go  back  for  a  week  or  two,  and  then  start  on  our 
tour." 

"  And  I  will  remain  away  till  you  have  started,"  said 
Eustace. 

"  The  very  thing  I  would  have  asked  you,  my  dear 
boy,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  but  I  did  not  know  how  you 
would  take  it.    Your  mother  " 

'■'  I  will  write  to  her;  she  will  see  in  the  same  light  as 
I  do,  I  have  no  doubt.  I  have  some  visits  I  can  pay 
when — when  all  is  over  here." 

"  We  shall  stay  till  then,"  Dr.  Browne  said;  "  it  will 
not  be  long." 

"As  short  a  time  as  possible,"  Eustace  replied. 
"  There  are  no  friends  to  be  consulted,"  he  continued 
with  a  sigh;  "and  I  cannot  burden  Mrs.  Grame  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  she  has  done  more 
already  than  money  can  ever  repay  ;  and  the  poor 
soul,  Charlotte  Smith,  too." 

"  The  ballet  must  be  an  awful  life  to  a  woman  of  her 
age,"  remarked  the  doctor.  "  She  must  be  forty,  I  am 
sure." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Andrew.  "I  have  done  everything,  sir,  that  I 
thought  ye  would  like,"  he  said.  "  My  mother  and 
Miss  Smith  have  arranged  everything  in  the  house  be- 
tween them,  if  you  would  like  to  come  and  see." 

"  By  and  by,"  said  Eustace  ;  "in  the  evening  I  will 
come." 

"  We  will  all  come,"  Dr.  Browne  interposed ;  "  un- 
less Nelly,  my  dear,  you  would  rather  not." 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Nelly,  i'lf  you  would  let  me 
come  " 

"  As  you  please,  my  dear." 

"  And  about  the  funeral,  sir,"  Andrew  went  on. 
"  Hearse  and  one  mourning  coach,  at  three  o'clock, 
the  day  after  to-morjow.  Will  that  suit  you,  sir  !" 
•i"  Verywell,  indeed;  thank  you,  Andrew,  "replied  Eus- 
tace. "  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  taking  ail  this  ofi' 
my  hands.  Let  everything  be  plain  and  respectable, 
but  do  not  spare  expense.    There's  one  thing  you  have 

I not  thought  of." 
"  Is  there,  sir  ?" 
"  Yes ;  the  mouraipg  for  yom  mother  asd  Miss 


Smith.  I  should  like  them  to  have  it  good  and  hand- 
some." 

"  I  don't  understand  much  about  women's  things, 
sir.  But  as  for  my  mother,  there's  no  need  of  it  ;  *he 
would  have  put  on  a  bit  black,  anyway,  for  she  had 
got  to  love  the  poor  thing  that  she  had  nursed  so  long. 
But  for  Miss  Smitli  " 

"  Don't  be  proud,  Andrew,"  said  Dr.  Browne.  "  Let 
some  one  else  make  a  present  to  your  mother,  besides 
your  most  dutiful  eon.  I  think  we  had  better  take 
Nelly  into  our  counsels  in  this  department.  What  say 
you,  young  lady  ?  Shall  you  and  I  go  shopping  ?" 

Nellyacquiescedgladly,  and  they  sallied  forth  ;there- 
sult  of  the  expedition  "being  that  a  draper's  assistant 
with  a  lai-ge  parcel  and  a  milliner's  girl  vrith  a  basket 
presented  themselves  at  Mrs.  Grame's,  just  as  she  and 
her  guest  were  sitting  down  to  tea,  and  placed  them- 
.«elves  at  that  lady's  <iispo.=al  with  regard  to  the  selec- 
tion and  making  up  of  dresses  and  bonnets.  Nelly 
had  made  her  choice  well,  and  the  day  of  the  funeral 
saw  the  widow  and  her  friend  arrayed  in  neat  black 
sUk  dre-sses,  well  made  and  stylish  ;  till  Mrs.  Grame 
declared  she  felt  forty  years  younger  ;  and  Andrew 
could  look  at  nothing  but  Charlotte  Smith— so  trans- 
formed was  she.  It  was  many  a  long  year  since  the 
poor  dancer  had  had  on  such  a  dress,  and,  with  her 
spotless  collar  and  cuffs  of  white  Unen,  and  with  her 
still  fine  hair  neatly  arranged,  she  looked  the  lady  she 
really  was.  And  the  afternoon  passed  by,  and  the 
simple  cortege  moved  away  from  Mrs.  Grame's  door  ; 
and  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  beautiful  Dean  cemetery, 
Eustace  laid  the  lovely  and  erring  wife  whose  union 
with  him  cost  him  so  much  sorrow  ;  and  as  the  sum- 
mer sunlight  streamed  down  into  the  open  grave,  he 
thought  with  a  curious  remembrance  of  the  other  fu- 
neral where  he  had  stood  a  solitary  mourner,  amid 
storm,  and  wind,  and  tempest ;  and  he  wondered  as 
the  clerfjyman  said  the  solemn  words  : — "  For  now  we 
commit  her  body  to  the  earth,  in  the  sure  and  certain 
hope,"  &o. — whose  lifeless  form  he  had  consigned  to 
its  mother  clay  on  that  eyentful  morning.  "  Soma 
one  with  no  friends,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  or  I  should 
have  heard  ere  this." 

"  Then  ta-morrow  morning  we  part,"  the  doctor 
said,  when  they  were  once  more  seated  together  at 
the  hotel—"  NeLy  and  I  go  back  to  Earlsford  ;  and  you 
Eustace?"  , 

"  I  shall  go  into  Wales,"  he  replied,  "  and  see  Mr, 
Davis ;  I  should  hke  to  know  it  he  has  found  out  any. 
thing." 

"  There  must  be  some  end  to  that  mystery,  surely," 
the  doctor  remarket!, 

"  There's  one  thing,  doctor,  I  must  delegate  to  you 
— that  poor  Miss  Smith.  I  want  you  to  talk  to  my 
mother  about  her;  she  will  see  if  there  is  any  way  to 
be  found  of  placing  her  somewhere  where  she  can  earn 
a  living.  Poor  thing,  she  dislike  her  present  life,  I 
know;  and  for  the  sake  of  what  she  has  dona  I  should 
like  to  snatch  her  from  it." 

"You  may  depend  upon  me,  Eustace.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  help  her  ;  she  seems  a  tidy  body.  But  what's 
to  become  of  her  in  the  meantime  ?" 

"  I  thought  of  offering  to  pay  her  boatd  with  Mrs. 
Grame  for  a  little  while,  if  she  would  accept  it." 

"  If  they  either  of  them  would,"  the  doctor  said  ; 
"  they  have  a  lot  of  chivalrous  notions,  both  of  them. 
One  thing  is  certain, — Mrs.  Gramo  cannot  aflord  to 
keep  her  without  payment ;  and  she  herself  has  no 
money." 

"  What  shall  we  do,  then  ?" 

"  You  had  better  let  me  talk  to  them  both.  I'll  put 
the  matter  before  them  in  a  reasonable,  rational  light, 
and  you'U  see  I'll  talk  them  round.  An  old  man  can 
sometimes  manage  matters  better  th.m  a  young  bne. 
Oh,  here  comes  Andrew  I  I'll  sound  him  about  it."  An- 
drew entering  at  the  moment,  his  master  ac-costed 
him.  "We  were  just  talking  about  Miss  Smith,"  ho 
said.  "  Do  you  think  your  mother  would  accommo- 
date her  a  few  weeks  3" 

-  "  I  am  sure  she  would,  and  be  glad  to,"  he  replied. 

"  Because,"  said  Eustace,  "  I  am  going  to  consult 
my  mother  about  what  can  bo  done  for  her.  After 
all  she  did  for — for  my  wife,  her  .future  must  be  our 
charge. 

Andrew's  eyes  gave  a  queer  twinkle,  and  he  said, 
grftvely,  "If  you  and  she  have  no  objection,  Mr. 
Eustace,  I'm  going  to  make  it  mine  !'' 

"  You,  Andrew  !"  said  the  doctor,  in  utter  amaze- 
ment, while  Eustace  could  only  stare  .it  the  sperikcr  in 
complete  bewilderment,  so  astoimded  was  he  at  wh  .t 
he  heard.  Andrew  Grame  had  been,  ever  since  he 
could  remember,  a  staid  eerving-man,  who  had  grown 
erej  ia  his  master's  service  J  and  such  a  wild  idea  as 
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tis  getting  married,  and  aspiring  to  an  establishment 
of  his  own,  had  n,ever  entered  bis  head. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Andrew,  giavel/;  "  if  the  leddy 
has  no  objection." 

"  Why,  man,  whatever  lias  put  euch  a  notion  into 
your  head  ?    Are  you  tired  of  your  place  '." 

"  Tired  !  when  I've  been  five-and-twenty  year  in  it 
come  Lady-day  !  No,  no,  doctor;  if  I'd  been  gaun 
to  tire,  it  would  hae  been  afore  now.  As  to  what  put 
jt  into  my  head,  1  canna  just  say  what  did  that  ;  the 
same  thing,  I  suppose,  that  put  it  into  other 
people's." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Dr.  Browne,  laughing,  though 
he  was  secretly  vexed  at  the  prospect  of  the  faithful 
old  servant  marrying  and  leaving  him,  for  such  he 
felt  assured  would  be  the  issue  of  his  taking  a  -wife. 
"  I're  nothing  to  say  against  it ;  but  pray  what's  to 
become  of  me  •" 

"  I've  thought  of  that  too,  sir,"  was  Andrew's 
reply  ;  "  and  I  thought  o'  waiting  till  the  spring,  till 
after  Mias  Nelly's  \%odding,  sir." 

"  Oh  !  so  I  am  to  have  your  services  till  the  spring, 
am  I  ?  Well,  you  wUl  give  mo  plenty  of  time  to  look 
out.  And  after  the  spring  what  is  to  be  done  '/  What 
are  you  and  Mrs.  Gvame  that  is  to  be  going  to  do  ?" 

"  I  didua  think  you  would  waut  to  part  wi'  me," 
stammered  Andrew,  aghast  at  the  prospect  thus 
suddeuly  opened  to"  him.    I  thought  " 

"  That  I  could  uud  room  for  you  and  your  wife  too. 
My  house  is  pretty  lai'ge,  Andrew,  but  I  never  con- 
templated turning  it  into  a- family  mansion." 

"  Now  ye're  just  laughing  at  me,  doctor,"  said 
Andi-ew,  relieved  at  the  look  of  auuisement  in  his 
master's  face.  "  I  was  hoping  you'd  have  been  willing 
for  me  to  live  near ;  there's  plenty  of  cottages  juat  by 
the  mews,  and"  

"  And  become  an  out-door  servant  instead  of  an  in- 
door one,  eh  i  Very  well,  we  won't  quiurel  about  it. 
Make  sure  of  the  lady  first,  and  I'll  tak  to.you  again." 

"  I'll  do  that  sir."  was  the  reply  so  gravely  spoken 
that  Eustace  went  off  into  9,  fit  of  laughter  at  Andrew's 
methodistical  manner  of  going  about  his  unexpected 
courtship. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said.  "  I  could  not  help 
it  ;  the  idea  seemed  so  funny  of  your  setthng  all  your 
affairs  in  that  cool  fashion  before  you  know  whether 
Miss  Smith  will  have  you  or  not.  You  make  it  quite 
a  matter  of  business." 

"  And  so  it  is  a  matter  of  business,  Mr.  Eustace, 
the  gravest  business  that  a  man  ever  transacts  in  a' 
his,  life,  I'm  thinking  ;  and  if  he  makes  a  mistake  iu't 

■  1  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  said,  hurriedly  seeing 

the  shadow  which  swept  over  the  young  man's  face  ; 
"  I  was  forgettiu;'." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Eustace,  good  humouredly. 
"  Let  us  talk  of  something  else.  Miss  Smith — are  you 
bure  she  will  consent  to  be  Mrs.  Grame  '!" 

"Not  sure,  sir  ;  but  I  think  she  will.  I'm  pretty 
sure  she  keua  what  I  think  o'  her,  though  I  havena 
spoken."  * 

"  But  you  have  weighed  the  matter  well  ?"  said 
the  doctor.  "  Do  you  thmk  she  is  a  fitting  wife  for 
you,  one  whom  you  can  love  and  respect  as  a  hus- 
band should  You  have  not  seen  much  of  her,  re- 
collect." 

"  I  have  seen  enough,  sir,  and  I  have  heard  mair — I 
have  seen  her  devotion,  her  self-denial,  her  striving  to 
do  and  be  what  she  ought  in  the  midst  of  sin,  misery, 
Xid  trial,  as  would  have  overcome  almost  any  other 
v\man  ;  and  where  the  principles  ar^  right  the  heart 
is  sure  to  be  right  too." 

"  Perha^Js  so,"  Dr.  Browne  said.  "But  her  profes- 
sion— the  theatre,  Andrew.  How  will  you  like  to  be 
reminded  in  yeys  to  come  that  your  wife  was  a  ballet 
dancer  ?  That  she  showed  herfeelf  painted  and  bediz- 
ened on  the  stage  for  eight  shillings  a  week  ?  That's 
about  the  figure,  I  think." 

"  There'll  be  no  one  to  remind  her  of  it,  please 
God,",  said  Andrew,  warmly  "She'll  be  faraway 
from  a'  that  can  speak  o'  her  past  hfa  ;  she'll  be  my 
wife,  is  she  docsna  say  me  nay  ;  and  she  shall  hide  all 
memory  of  the  bitter  past  in  her  husband's  heajrt,  poor 
dear  !" 

'  Well,  well,  I've  no  more  to  say,"  said  his  master, 
touched  by  the  honest  feeling  with  which  his  servant 
spoke.  "  1  can  only  hope  she  will  not  say  you  nay  ; 
tho  ciacere  affection  of  an  honest  man  is  not  found  every 
day." 

Andr3\r  went  his  way,  leaving  the  gentlemen  to  their 
relloctioDS  and  astonishment. 

"Well,  "  said  Eustace,  as  the  door  closed  behind 
him,  "afterthixtl  don't  think  anything  could  surprise 
mo  much  ;  I  really  thought  your  bodyguard,  as  you 
call  hiin,  had  taken  leave  of  hia  senses." 


"  So  did  I  at  first  ;  but  he  is  evidently  sincere." 

"  Sincere  !  His  very  heart  is  in  it  ;  only  the  whole 
thing  seems  so  strange.  Andrew  Grame  a  married 
man  !  Why,  I  never  remember  him  much  diS'erent 
from  what  he  is  now — a  staid,  grey-headed  old  man." 

"  He  is  not  old  for  all  that  ;  he  wants  some  ye.ars  of 
fifty,  but  his  hair  turned  grey  very  eai-ly,  and  I  sup- 
pose his  humdrum  life  with  me  has  given  him  the  staid 
and  grave  ajjpearance  which  makes  him  look  older  than 
he  is. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  vnW  succeed." 

"  If  she  is  a  sensible  woman,  and  her  heart  is  her 
own,  I  should  say  yes.  Eight  shiliugs  a  week  is  not 
such  a  magnificent  income  but  she  will  be  glad  to  lay 
it  down  for  such  a  home  as  Andrew  can  offer  her  ;  he 
win  do  his  best  to  make  his  wife  comfortable,  or  I  am 
much  mistaken  in  him." 

"  She  will  have  no  '  prior  attachment,' I  suppose," 
said  Eustace. 

"  Poor  soul  !  she  is  past  the  time  many  a  long  year 
when  stage  fairies  are  attractive.  She  was  only  kept 
on  because  fiom  early  training  she  was  useful.  Her 
life  of  late  years  has  been  one  of  toil  and  trial,  un- 
brighteued  by  a  single  ray  of  happiness." 

"  Call  Nell}',  Eustace,"  said  the  doctor,  "  and  we'll 
have  a  bItkAI  ;  it  will  be  the  last  for  some  time." 

They  started  accordingly,  and  climbed  the  lovely 
Calton  Hill,  in  the  glorious  light  of  the  setting  sun. 
Arrived  there,  Dr.  Browne,  like  a  discreet  man  as  ho 
was,  pronounced  himself  tired,  and  proposed  to  rest, 
while  the  young  foDcs  strolled.  And  they  wandered 
away,  to  talk  of  the  future,  now  undimmed  by  doubts 
or  fears  ;  and  Nelly's  adojjted  father  sat  and  thought 
too  over  all  that  had  passed  since  he  took  the  orphan 
gil  l  to  liis  home  and  heart. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  CHANNEL  ELEET. 
The  Channel  Squadron  arrived  in  Belfast  Lough 
from  the  Mersey  late  in  July,  and  came  to  anchor  in 
Carrickfergus  Roads.  Very  great  pubHc  interest  was 
shown  in  the  event,and,a3  the  ruariue  service  has  always 
enjoyed  an  extraordinary  popularity  in  the  capital  of 
the  North,  the  reception  accorded  to  our  gallant 
visitors  may  be  set  down  as  likely  to  be  thoroughly 
enthusiastic  in  character.  The  ships  of  the  squadi  ou 
are  : — The  Agincourt  (flag).  Admiral  Horusby  ;  the 
Northumberland,  Rear-Admiial  George  Hancock  ; 
the  Resistance,  Captain  Francis  W.  Sullivan,  C  J3. ;  the 
Sultan,  Captain  A,  H.  Hoskins  ;  the  Triumph,  Captain 
H.  D.  Grant  ;  the  Devastation,  Captain  Frederick  W. 
Richards  ;  the  Lively,  despatch  boat ;  and  two 
tenders.  It  was  expected  that  the  fleet  would  lyive 
left  Liverpool  earlier  than  the  hour  at  which  they 
reaUy  did  start  from  the  Mersey,  and  numbers  went 
down  the  Lough  in  the  morning  to  seek  out  and  occupy 
betimes  the  most  favourable  vantage  ground  from 
whence  to  observe  the  approach.  Four  steamers  left 
for  Carrickfergus  laden  with  sight-seers,  who  had  made 
special  holiday  in  order  to  gratify  their  curiosity  with 
a  sight  of  what  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  finest 
specimens  of  naval  architecture  afloat  upon  any  soa. 
An  hour's  patient  waiting  on  the  part  of  the  multi- 
tudes scattered  along  every  point  of  observation  on  a 
long  stretch  of  coast  was  at  last  rewarded  by  the 
looming  up  of  the  sea  giants  in  the  distance.  They 
shortened  sail  entermg  the  Lough, '  but  kept  almost  a 
full  head  of  steam,  thus  making  the  pas.sage  to  the 
anchorage  ground  at  a  round  rate  of  speed.  Nothing 
could  be  more  striking  or  majestic  than  the  spectacle 
furnished  by  these  noble  vessels,  and  repeated  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  evinced  the  effect  produced  on 
the  beholders  as,  towering  vast  and  graceful,  the  huge 
Agincourt  and  her  mighty  consorts  moved  steadily  to 
their  moorings.  The  spectato)-s  could  not  help  being 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  six  war  vessels  now 
before  their  gaze  represented  the  very  pick  and  choice 
of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  war  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  Empire,  and  were,  perhaps, 
a  match  for  the  whole  naval  strength  of  .any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  A  greater  object  of  interest  than 
even  the  splendid  flagship  was  the  big.unwieldy-looldng 
vessel  which  followed  her,  appearing  for  all  the  world 
like  a  magnified  log  floating  on  the  water.  This  was 
the  Devastation,  the  last  and  crowning  effort  of  the 
mechanical  skill  and  engineering  capacity  which  have 
rend'ircd  England  invincible  on  an  element  always 
friendly  to  her.    With  her  35-ton  guns,  her  impene- 


trable sides  of  plated  steel  and  iron,  and  her  irresisti- 
ble powers  of  attack,  this  vessel,  compared  with  her 
companions,    realised  that    stage    of  accomplish- 
ment beyond  which  human  endeavour  is  not  likely  to 
advance  for  years  to  come.    As  the  Agincourt  passed 
into  the  Roads  she  fired  a  salute,  the  echoing  thunder 
of  which  conveyed  far  and  wide  the  intelligence  that 
the'  arrival  so  anxiously  expected  had  taken  place, 
Although  the  ships  were  closed  to  visitors  during 
this  day,  the  hundi-eds   who  had  come  down  by 
steamer  to  meet  the  fleet  made  leisurely  circuitif 
of  the  splendid  monsters,  and  indulged  themselves 
with  delighted  and  wondering  examination  of  theii 
external  aspects.    Some  details  respecting  the  vessels 
comijosiug  the  squadron,  will  not  be  without  in- 
terest for  the  general  reader.     The  fijat  of  thti 
ships  in  point  of  interest  is,  beyond  question,  the 
Devastation.    She  is  an  armour-plated  ram,  not  the 
largest,  but  the  broadcit  vessel  in  the  na.vy.  Her 
length  is  285  feet,  and  her  breadth  of  beam  over  G3 
feet.     Her    tonnage    is   5,600,  and    her  nominal 
horse-power  800.    But  her  engines,  26  in  number,  can 
be  worked  up  as  far  aa  5,500  horse-power.  Seventy 
stokers  work  her  furnaces,  which  consume  daily  150 
tons  of  coal.    Carrying  no  sails  nor  masts  over  her 
hurricane  deck,  the  only  prominence  on  which  are  the 
turrets,  the  Devastation,  in  spite  of  the  fears  and 
unfavourable  criticisms  caused  by  her  unsafe  appear- 
ance, has  proved  herself  seaworthy.    Although  she 
weighs  something  like  eleven  thousand  tons,  she  caa 
be  propelled  through;  the  water  at  a  speed  reaching 
fourteen' knots  an  hour.    Her  armour  belt  is  12  inches 
thick,   with   18   inches  of  backing,    and  1^  inch 
"  skin  plating."    Her  two  turrets  are  25  feet  diameter 
each,  and  in  each  are  two  35-ton  guns.    At  fiiring 
practice  each  of  these  guns  requu  es  a  charge  of  gun- ' 
powder  only  two  pounds  short  of  a  hundred  weight, 
which  will  send  a  shot  weighing  7501b.  a  distance  of 
some  three  miles.    The  Devastation  is  not  a  comfort- 
able vessel  to  live  in,  the  quarters  of  both  officers  and 
men  being  under  water.    She  is  known  as  a  "wet" 
vessel,  and  requires  artificial  ventilation  of  an  elaborate 
kind.  An- is  forcedintothe  habited  portions  oithe  vessel 
by  steam,  so  that,  in  fact,  captain  and  crew  are  depen- 
dent for  their  existence  upon  the  engineers.    It  is 
dwelling  in  a  sort  of  dungeon  subaqueous  instead  of 
subterrene.    It  is  necessary  to  keep  lights  burning' 
day  and  night.    No  less  thau  eighty  pounds  of  candles 
are  consumed  throughout  the  ship  eveiy  tw>enty-iour 
hours.    A  professional  ratcatcher  is  kept  on  board,  so 
enormous  is  the  population  of  rats  with  which  the 
vessel  is  infested.    Altogether  the  Devastation  can  be 
neither  a  comfortable  nor  a  healthy  dwelling  for  the 
gallant  250  men,  all  told,  who  man  her.    She  was' 
built  three  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  £300,000.  The 
Agincourt,  which  is  the  flagship  of  the  squadron,  is 
as  light  and  graceful  of  aspect  as  the  Devastation,  is 
cumbrous  and  sombre.    She  is  an  iron  screwship.- 
armour-plated,  of  1,350  horse-power,  and  carries  28 
guns  in  broadside  batteries — viz.,  four  guns  of  12;^ 
tons  and  24  of      tons.    She  is  plated  with  5J-iueh., 
u-on,  carries  a  complement  of  705   men,  '  and  cost 
£446,048.    The  Northumberland  is  of  the  same  con- 
struction    and    pretty    much   the   same  calibre. 
She  has,  however,   a    rambow  ia  400    feet  long,, 
with    a    tonnage  of  6,621,   and    canies  a  crew" 
of  705   men.     She  cost  a  sum  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  flagship.    The  Sultau  carries  12  guns,  among 
them  eight  18-ton  9-inch  <;uus  on  the  maiu  deck. 
These  are  very  formidable  w  eajions,  capable,  with  a 
fifty-pound  charge  of  powder,  of  throwing  a  projec- 
tile weighing  4001b.  with  vast  forte  to  a  great  distance. 
The  iron  plating  of  the  Sultan  varie.'i  according  as  her 
parts  are  moro  or  less  "  vital,"  from  nine  inches  to, 
three  inches.    It  is  curious  to  know  that  this  -vessel 
carries  16  per  cent,  of  her  entira  weight,  or  1,481 
tons,  in  the  form  of  armour.    Sh^  is  365  feet  long^ 
carries  a  complement  of  630  men,  and  cost,  iuclnsive 
of  her  engines,  £356,660.    The  Resistance  is  an  iron- 
cased  ram  of  tremendous  fighting  capacity.  Her 
tonn.age  is  3,710,  her  engine  power  equal  to  about 
600  horse  (nominal).    She  carries  sixteen  guns,  and 
in  some  respects  resembles  t'ne  Warrior  and  Black 
(Prince.    The  Triumph,  the  sixth  vessel  of  the  squa- 
dron, is  an  armour-plated  ship  of  .3,983  tons,  with 
cn;',nies    of    800    (nominal)    horse-power,  and  14 
heavj-  guns.    She  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  all- 
round  fil  ing.    There  is  also  the  despatch  boat,  Livdly, 
1,850  tons,  carrying  .two  guns,  which,  witlr  a  tender 
or  two  in  attendance,  completed  the  flotilla. 

rERAJiBULATORS. — P.  Letlwidpe,  ma;aifa<:tnrer,  32  Am5ens-> 
street,  and 32  Lower  OruionJ-quay.  n:B.— Repairs  promptly 
executed.  ISSi 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


fAue.  1,  187* 


WASHING  DAY. 

"  Only  fifteen  shillings  lettfortbisuioutL's  expenses, 
Kate." 

And  Jenny  Waruingham  shook  her  head  wisely  as 
she  looked  across  the  table  to  her  leister. 

Now,  Kate  Warninghim  was  a  beautj- — one  of 
these  fnir,  satin-skinned  blondes  whose  hair  is  like 
floBs  silk,  and  whose  eyes  remind  you  of  violets  in  the 
spring-time  ;  and,  as  she  sat  there  on  the  low  divan, 
her  palo  azure  dress  sweeping  around  her,  and  a 
knot  of  blue  ribbon  at  her  throat,  one  could  but  think 
her  some  exquisite  engraviiig  or  life-like  painting. 

Jenny,  on  the  contrary,  v;a3  nothing  more  than  a 
wise-looking  girl — fair,  plump,  and  brown-eyed,  with 
a  nose  a  tritie  too  short,  a  mouth  a  fraction  too  wide, 
and  chestnut-bright  hair,  braided  simply  away  from  her 
forehead. 

"  Oh,  dear  !"  sighed  Kate  ;  "  that's  the  trouble  of 
living  on  an  income." 

"  I  think  it's  very  nice  to  have  an  income  te  live  on 
at  all,"  said  Jenny,  nodding  her  nice  little  head;  "and 
you  know  very  well,  Kate,  you  won't  let  me  teach 
school,  or  take  iu  sewing,  or  do  anything  whatsoever 
to  help  along.  ' 

"  Of  course  I  will  not,"  said  Miss  Warningham,  lof- 
tily. "  I  do  not  forget  that  we  are  a  gentleman's 
daughters,  Jenny,  whatever  you'  may  do." 

"  I  hope  I  remember  it  too,  Kate,"  said  Jenny, 
gently,  "  but  I  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  h:)ne8t 
and  honourable  labour  is  iu  any  way  degrading.  But 
that  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  the  present  emer- 
gency. As  I  paid  before,  there  arefonly  fifteen  shillings 
left,  and  eight  of  them  we  owe  to  the  grocer's  bill." 

"  And  five  for  the  gas,"  added  Kate,  rather  dolor- 
ously, "and  two  for  the  newspaper.  ' 

"Exactly,"  said  Jenny.  "And  now  Kate,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  the  washer-woman  ?" 

"  Why,  have  her  come,  of  course,"  said  Kate. 

"  V/ithout  any  money  to  pay  her  ?" 

"She  can  wait,"  cried  Kate,  impressively.  "  Why, 
Jenny,  what  are  you  thinking  about  ?  We  can't  wash 
ourselves,  can  we  ?" 

"  W^  must  certainly  not  run  in  debt,"  said  Jenny  tap- 
ping on  her  account-book  with  the  end  of  her  lead  pencil. 

"  That's  all  nonsense,' '  said  Kate,  beginning  to  be 
seriou.sly  annoyed.    "  You  wouldn't  call  that  a  debt  ?" 

"  As  much  a  debt  as  if  it  were  a  thousand  pounds," 
Jenny  answered,  decidedly.  "  And  the  fact  that  it  is 
owed  to  a  poor  woman  makes  it  all  the  worse.  No,  no, 
Kate,  we  must  do  the  washing  ourselves  this  week. 
For  I  have  vowed  to  myself  not  to  incur  the  least 
debt  for  any  object  whatever." 

Miss  Warningham  coloured  to  the  roots  of  herhair.fj 

"  Never,  Jenny  ?    I  wash!"  she  cried,  angrily. 

And  she  looked  down  at  her  delicate  white 
hands  and  rose-tipped  finger-nails  with  actual  horror  ! 

"  Then  I  must  do  it  myself,"  said  Jenny,  laughing. 
"  After  all,  it  will  be  fun  to  get  into  their  delicious 
foaming  soap  suds  and  nice  blue-water,  and  I'll  borrow 
Mrg.  Warner's  wi-inger,  and  ' 

But  Kate  stopped  her  ears  with  her  hands. 

"  I  won't  listen  to  you  !"  she  cried,  angrily.  "  If' 
you  will  stoop  so  low,  I  will  be  no  party  to  it.  To 
dream  of  Dugald  Warningham  s  daughters  thinking 
— yes,  even  so  much  as  thinking — of  such  a  thing  !  Oh, 
how  degrading  this  poverty  is  !" 

"  Well,  Kate,"  said  Jenny,  demurely  arching  her 
brows,  "  there's  Vjut  one  way  out  of  it.  You  must 
marry  a  rich  husband." 

She  had  spoken  in  jest — but  Kate  viewed  the  matter 
in  no  jesting  light.  She  set  her  small  pearly  teeth 
together — her  blue  eyes  flashed  earnest  lightning. 

"  I  Would  marry  a  dwarf — a  hump-back  I"  she  cried, 
"  if  he  only  had  money.  Don't  look  so  surprised, 
Jenny — I  tell  you  I  mean  it  all." 

"  Those  Miss  Warninghams  who  have  rented  your 
little  house  are  very  pretty  girls.  Severance — have 
you  ever  seen  them  ?  " 

■  No,  I  believe  not,"  Ralph  Severance  answered, 
carelessly  laying  down  the  newspaper.  "  They  en- 
gaged the  house  from  Newby,  my  agent,  when  I  wai 
at  Newport  for  the  summer  months.  I  believe  they 
are  regular  enoi-.gh  with  their  rent,  however." 

"  The  elder  one  is  quite  a  beauty,"  said  Bob  Alcott. 
met  her  at  Mrs.  Brewerson's  birthday  soiree — a 
girl  with  superb  ye!) ow  hair  and  a  comi;leiiou  like  a 
damask  rose  !    I  am  sure  you  would  fall  in  love  with 
her,  if  you  could  see  her  Severance." 
,     Mr.  Severanc8  laughed  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'•  I  cannot  say  thftt  I  particularly  fancy  the  '  eirls  of 


don't  help  the  fire  to  burn  any  brighter  on  the  domestic 
hearth."  < 

"  Why,  where  on  earth  did  you  get  such  old- 
fashioned  ideas  ?"  Alcott  demanded,  iu  real  astonish, 
rnent. 

"  They  are  ingi-ained  in  my  nature,"  his  friend 
answered.  "  Yes,  you  are  right — perhaps  they  are  a 
little  old-fashioned." 

"  You'll  have  to  go  out  into  the  backwoods  for  a 
wife  !"  Alcott  laughingly  went  on.  "  There,  and 
only  there,  can  you  find  a  girl  who  is  delightfully  un- 
informed as  regards  '  parties,  poetry,  and  polkas' — 
have  I  got  the  phrase  right  ? — who  scrubs  the  kitchen 
floor,  spins  woollen  yarn,  and  reads  only  the  cookery- 
book  !" 

Severance  laughed  at  the  extreme  picture  drawn  by 
his  friend's  ready  tongue,  but  rose,  at  the  same 
moment,  from  his  desk. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  cut  short  your  flights  of  fancy,"  said 
he  ;  "  but  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  those  houses  this 
morning,  to  seeabout  the  new  drains." 

"  I'll  go  with  you,  "said  Alcott,  with  alacrity;"  who 
knows  but  that  one  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Vadiant 
blonde." 

"  How  provoking!''  crifd  Kate  Warningham,  peeping 
through  the  Venetian  blinds  of  her  front  window,  as 
the  clang  of  the  door-bcU  vibrated  on  her  ear  ;  "  two 
gentlemen — and  I  shall  have  to  go  to  the  door 
myself  ?" 

She  settled  the  folds  of  her  blue  muslin  morning 
wrapper,  and  gave  the  golden  curls  that  overshadowed 
her  brow  an  extra  touch,  as  she  passed  the  little  gilt- 
framed  mirror  between  the  windows — and  opened  the 
door  to  Mr.  Bob  Alcott  and  her  young  landlord,  Ralph 
Severance,  of  whose  wealth  and  eccentricities  she  had 
heard  so  much. 

Alcott  glanced  triumphantly  at  his  friend  as  if  to 
say,  "Wasn't  I  right  f  as  the  blonde's  languishing 
blue  eyes  beamed  radiantly  upon  the  tw.o  visitors. 
But  Severance,  more  practical  in  his  disposition,  pro- 
ceeded straight  to  business. 

'■  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  go 
down  into  the  kitchen  ?"  he  said,  after  the  ordinary 
salutations  of  the  day  had  been  exchanged.  "  I  think 
of  instittiting  some  repairs  as  regards  the  plumbing 
and  " 

Kate  coloured  scarlet — but  she  could  plead  no  excuse 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment — and  Mr.  Severance  de- 
scended into  the  lower  regions,  note-book  in  hand, 
followed  by  his  friend,  Alcott. 

"Hallo  !  '  involuntarily  broke  from  Bob's  hps  as  he 
opened  the  kitchen  door. 

There  stood  Jenny  Warningham  enveloped  to  the 
very  throat  in  a  bib-apron,  bending  over  a  wash-tub, 
her  dimpled  arms  buried  to  the  elbows  in  the  suds, 
her  cheeks  pink  with  exercise,  and  her  fresh  face 
framed,  as  it  were,  in  clouds  of  hot  steam  ! 

"  Washing,  by  Jove  !"  thought  Bob.  "  Now  she'll 
ran  away,  or  hide,  or  something  !" 

But  he  did  not  know  what  brave  metal  Jenny  War- 
ningham v.-as  made  of. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Alcott,''  she  said,  graciously, 
although  a  roguish  smile  cui-ved  the  corners  of  her 
mouth.  "  I  can't  shake  hands  with  you,  you  see — but 
I  shall  get  these  clothes  into  the  rinsing  water  pretty 
soon,  and  then  I  shall  be  at  leisure." 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word  ;  and  when  Alcott  and 
Severance  once  more  found  themselves  in  the  street, 
the  latter  turned  to  his  friend  with  a  glowing  face. 
J  "Bob!"  hesaid.  ''That istheprettiest girll  eversaw." 

"  Which      The  golden-haired  one  ?  ' 

"  No,  the  girl  at  the  wash-tub — none  the  less  a  lady 
that  she  does  not  disdain  the  occupations  of  the  wo- 
man.   She  is  my  ideal  of  a  true,  brave-hearted  girl." 

"  Severance  !  "  cried  Bob.  "  I  believe  it's  a  case  of 
love  at  first  sight." 

Severance  smiled,  but  did  not  disclaim  the  accusa- 
tion. Jenny  War^ingham's  sweet  face,  beaming 
through  clouds  of  snowy  steam,  haunted  him  like  a 
vi.sion. 

••  She  had  moral  courage,''  he  thought.  "  She  has 
good  sense — she  has  will  and  nerve.  One  sister  play- 
ing fine  lady  iu  blue  musliu  and  ribbons — the  other 
Washing  in  the  kitchen.  I  must  see  more  of  Jenny 
Warningham." 

Ke  kept  his  resolve — and  the  next  autumn,  it  was 
the  younger  Miss  Warningham,  instead  of  the  elder, 
that  married  rich. 

"  I  never  should  have  loved  you  half  so  well,  dar- 
ling, if  I  had  not  seen  you  at  the  wash  tub,"  Severance 
said,  laughingly,  on  their  wedding-day. 

And  Kate  declares  that  "  she  would  go  out  washing 
bv  the  day,  if  it  would  aecur«  ha'f  so  splendid  f.  hus- 


THE  GOOD  WIFE. 

A  NORWEGIAN  LEGEND. 


Th^re  was  once  a  man  named  Gudbraud  ;  be  lived 
at  a  solitary  farm  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  ;  thercfoi  e  he 
was  called  "  Gudbrand  of  the  Hill."  Now  this  man 
had  a  very  excellent  wife,  a  thing  which  ofteu  hap- 
pens, but  what  is  not  so  common  ;  Gudbrand  knew 
also  the  worth  of  sucb.  a  treasure,  so  the  couple  Uved 
in  great  peace  and  happinfess.  without  thinking  about 
the  progress  of  yeai-s  and  the  changes  of  fortune. 
Whatever  Gudbrand  did  his  wife  had  thought  about 
and  wished  f  or  beforehand,  so  that  the  good  man  could 
not  touch  anything  or  change  anything  iu  his  house 
without  his  wife  thanking  him  for  his  forethought 
and  kindness.  Their  life  was  insured  against  anxiety  ; 
Ihe  farm  was  their  own  property,  they  had  a  hundred 
solid  pounds  in  the  table  drawer,  and  two  stattly  cows 
in  the  meadow.  They  wanted  nothing  ;  they  could 
grow  old  in  peace  without  fearing  helplessness  and 
misery,  without  needing  the  pity  or  even  the  friend- 
ship of  others. 

One  evening,  as  they  were  sitting  chatting  together 
about  their  work  and  their  plans,  Gudbrand's  wife 
said  to  him  :  "  My  dear,  I  have  a  thought  :  you  shall 
lead  one  of  our  cows  to  the  town  and  sell  it.  The  one 
which  we  shall  keep  will  be  quite  enough  to  provide 
us  with  butter  and  milk.  'Why  should  we  trouble 
ourselves  for  others  ?  We  have  money  in  the  chest, 
we  have  no  children;  would  it  not  be  well  if  we  spared 
our  arms,  now  growing  old  1  You  will  always  find 
something  to  do  in  the  house  ;  there  is  first  this,  then 
that  piece  of  furniture  to  be  mended  and  improved, 
and  I.  with  my  spinning  wheel,  shall  be  able  to  stay  a 
great  deal  more  with  you." 

Gudbrand  found  that  his  wife  was  right,  as  she  always 
was.  The  very  next  day  he  led  the  cow  which  was  to 
be  sold  to  the  town.  But  it  was  not  market  day,  so 
he  found  no  purchaser.  "'\'ery  well,  very  well,"  said 
Gudbrand,  "  I  shall  lead  my  cow  back  home  again. 
I  have  hay  and  straw  for  the  beast,  and  the  way  is  not 
longer  to  return  than  to  come."  Then  he  quietly  took 
the  road  home. 

After  a  few  hours,  just  as  he  began  to  feel  a  little 
tued,  he  met  a  man  who  was  leading  a  horse  to  the 
town,  a  strong  animal,  saddled  and  bridled.  "  The 
way  is  long,  and  the  night  is  coming  on,"  thought 
Gudbrand  ;  "  I  shall  not  get  home  with  my  cow  before 
midnight,  and  then  very  early  to-morrow  I  shall  have 
to  begin  -the  march  ifnew.  'This  is  just  the  sort  of 
bea'st  that  I  fuight  want  ;  I  should  ride  proudly  home 
like  a  magistrate  ;  and  how  old  Gudbrand's  wife  would 
rejoice  to  see  her  husband  return  home  in  triumph 
like  a  general." 

Therewith  he  stopped  the  horseman,  and  bargained 
with  him  to  exchange  the  cow  for  his  horse.  But 
when  he  sat  in  the  saddle  he  felt  something  like  regret. 
Gudbrand  was  old  and  feeble,  the,  horse  wae 
young  and  Hveljf  ;  after  half  an  hour  the  cavalier  had 
to  go  on  foot,  and  weardy  led  his  horse  by  the  bridle, 
for  it  shied  and  plunged  at  every  bush  by  the  roadside. 
"  A  b-^d  bargain..','  he  thought. 

Then  he  me^  a  farmer  driving  a  fat  pig  before  him. 
"  A  nail  wliich  fjne  really  wants  is  more  valuable  than 
a  diamond  whicji  sparkles  and  is  good  for  nothing," 
thought  Gudbrand,  "so  my  ^\-ife  ofteu  says."  And 
he  exchanged  the  horse  for  the  pig.  That  was  a  fine 
idea  ;  but  the  jjoud  man  had  reckoned  without  his 
host — the  pig  was  tired,  and  would  not  move  an  inch. 
Gudbrand  dragged  the  beast,  he  pushed  it,  he  beat  it 
with  all  his  might  ;  but  all  in  vain  ;  the  pig  remained 
lying  in  the  dust,  like  a  ship  stranded  on  a  sandbank. 
Gudbrand  was  in  despair. 

Now  a  man  jxissed  by  leading  a  goat  by  a  string  ; 
the  goat  sprang  merrily  before  him.  "  That  might  be 
ustfid  to'  me,"  said  Gudbrand;  "I  would  rather 
have  that  frolicsome  goat  than  this  stupid,  lazy 
bo.ist."  Thereuiion  he  exchanged  the  pig  for  the 
gijat.  All  went  ou  well  enough  for  half  an  hour, 
'i  he  long-horn- d  goat  pulkd  Gudbrand  on,  who 
laughed  jif'.rtily  at  it.=!  jumps  ;  but  when  one  is  no 
long--r  young,  one  soon  becomcK  tired  of  climbing 
•iver  rocks  ;  so  our  farmer,  when  he  met  a  shepherd 
with  his  floclc,  did  not  be.sitate  to  give  up  hiB  goat  for 
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thought,  "  and  this  animal  is  at  least  quiet,  and  will 
neither  weary  me  nor  my  wife." 

Gud'orand  wa3  not  wi-ong  :  there  was  nothing 
quieter  than  that^heep.  It  showed  no  Ul-temper,  it 
did  not  butt,  but  it  would  not  go  forwards.  It 
wanted  to  go  to  back  to  the  flock,  and  the  more 
Gudbrand  dragged  it  the  more  piteously  it  bleated. 
"  This  .stupid  sheep  !''  cried  Gudbrand,  angrily;  "it 
is  more  whining  than  my  neighbour's  wife  ;  how  glad 
I  should  be  if  any  one  would  release  me  from  this 
burden." 

''  The  bargain  is  made  if  you  like,  old  fellow,"  said 
a  farmer,  who  was  pa.^sing  by.  "  Take  this  fat  goose. 
It  is  worth,  at  least,  as  much  as  that  ob.stinate 
sheep,  which  will  die  in  half  an  hour  if  it  goes  on  like 
that." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Gudbrand;  "better  to  have  a  living 
goose  tlian  a  dead  sheep,"  and  he  took  the  goose  with 
him.  It  was  no  light  burden.  The  bird  was  a  bad 
travelling  companion — withToeak  and  wings  it  made 
stout  resi.stance.  Gudbrand  was  soon  tired  of  the  con- 
flict. "  The  goose,"  said  he,  "  is  a  bad  bird;  my  wife 
would  never  like  to  have  such  a  one  in  her  house."  At 
the  fir.st  farrn-yard  he  passed  on  his  way  he  exchanged 
the  goo.-?e  for  a  splendid  cock  with  magnificent  feathers 
and  comb.  This  time  he  was  contented,  but  day  was 
fast  declining,  and  Gudbrand,  who  bad  started  before 
eunrisc,  felt  his  knees  totter  and  his  stomach  call  for 
foofl.  He  entered  the  first  public-house  he  came  to 
and- sold  the  cock,  and  as  he  had  a  good  appetite  he 
gave  away  the  la.st  farthing  to  satisfy  his  hunger. 
'■"What  use  would  a  coukhave  been  tome,"  he  thought 
"if  I  had  died  of  hunger." 

Whi-n  he  came  near  to  his  own  farm,  Gudbrand  of 
the  Hill  began  to  reflect  over  the  strange  journey  that 
he  had  made.  Before  he  went  home  he  talked  about 
it  in  neighbour  Peter's  house,  who  was  called  the  Grey- 
beard. # 

"  Friend,"  said  the  Greybeard,  "  how  did  you  get  on 
with  your  business  in  the  town  '." 

■'  So,  so,"  answered  Gudbrand.  "  I  cannot  say  that 
I  had  much  good  fortune,  but  I  have  not  much  to  com- 
plaiuof;"  and  he  related  everything  that  had  happened 
to  him.  I 

"Neighbour,"  said  Peter,  "you  have  done  a  strange 
day's  work;  you  will  be  very  badly  received  by  your 
wife." 

"  I  may  have  been  right  or  wrong,"  «aid  Gudbrand 
of  the  Hill,  •'  but  my  wife  is  so  good  she  won't  say  a 
word  to  me  about  what'l  have  done." 

"  I  have  listened  to  you,  neighboar,  and  am  sur- 
prised at  you ;  but  with  all  the  respect  which  I  have 
for  you,  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  what  you  have  told 
me." 

"  Will  you  bet  tha?  I  am^right?"  said  Gudbrand  of 
the  Hill.  "  Ijhave  a  hundred  pounds  in  my  chest,  of 
which  I  will  bet  you  twenty.     Will  you  bet  me  tho 

same  r 

''  Yes,"  said  Peter  ;  "  and  that  on  the  spot." 

When  the  wager  was  concluded,  the  two  friends 
wont  into  Gudbrand's  house  ;  Peter  remained  standing 
at  the  room  door  in  order  to  hear  what  pas.sed  between 
Gudbrand  and  his  wife. 

'■^  'Good  evening,"  said  Gudbrand. 

•'  Goad  evening,"  replied  his  wife  ;  "  you,  my  dear  ? 
fiow  h:is  to-day  prospered  with  you  '!" 

"  Not  very  well,  not  very  woll,"  said  •  Gudbrand. 
"  When  I  reached  the  town  I  found  nobody  who  would 
buy  our  cow,  so  I  exchanged  it  for  a  horse." 

"  For  a  horse  !"  said  his  wife  ;  "  that  was  a  good 
plan.  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  ;  we  can  now 
drive  to  church  like  so  m  iny  people  who  look  down 
upon  us,  and  are  no  better  than  wc  are.  If  it  pleases 
us  to  keep  a  horse  we  have  a  right  to  do  so,  I  think. 
Where  in  the  horse  ?  It  must  be  taken  to  the  stable." 

"  I  h-ive  not  brought  it  with  me,"  aiiid  Gudbrand  ; 
"•  on  the  way  I  altered  my  mind,  and  exchanged  the 
horse  for  a  pig  !" 

"  Do  you  see  ?"  said,  his  wife,  "  that  is  just  what  I 
should  have  done,  too,  in  your  place  ;  a  thousand 
thanks  for  it.  Now,  when  my  neighbours  come  to 
visit  us,  I  can  place  a  good  piece  of  ham  before  them. 
AVhat  do  we  want  witli  a  lior.-^e  V  i'eople  v/ould  have 
f:aid.  '  Look  at  that  proud  couple  ;  they  ;iro  too  grand 
to  go, to  church  on  foot.'  jjiing  up  th?  pig ([uickly 
into  shelter." 

'■'  I  have  not  brought  the  pig  with  me,  '  said  Gud- 
brand ;  "  on  the  way  I  gave  it  up  for  a  goat." 

"  Bravo  !"  e.xclainicd  the  good  wouian  ;  "  you  are  a 
•wise  and  clever  niiiii.  The  nioic  I  think  about  it  the 
more  I  pei  ceive  that  tlir; pig- would  not  have  bi-enjuseful 
to  u;.:.  People  would  have  pointed  to  us  with  their 
fingers,  and  said.  'Look  at  those  people  ;  they  eat  up 
werything  that  they  «aru.'     But  a  coat  gives  milk. 


gives  cheese,  to  say  nothing  of  the  kids.  Take  the 
goat  into  the  stable." 

"Neither  have  I  brought  the  goat  with  me,"  said 
Gudbrand  of  the  Hill.  "  I  have  exchanged  it  for  a 
sheep." 

"  This  I  at  once  perceive,"  replied  the  mistress,  "yoxi 
did  for  my  sake  ;  am  I  still  so  young  that  I  can  run 
over  stones  and  rocks  after  a  goat  ?  But  a  sheep  will 
give  me  its  wool  ;  take  it  into  the  stable." 

"  I  have  not  brought  the  sheep,'.'  said  Gudbrand. 
"  I  changed  it  for  a  goose." 

'■  Thanks,  many  thanks  !"  said  the  good  woman. 
"  What  would  be  the  good  of  a  sheep  ?  1  have  no  loom 
— weaving  is  hard  work  ,  and  when  one  has  wove  one 
must  cut  and  sew  ;  it  is  better  to  buy  ready-made 
clothes,  as  we  have  always  done  ;  but  a  goote,  a  fat 
goo.se  especially,  I  have  always  wished  for.  I  already 
feel  an  appetite  for  roast  goose  ;  let  me  see  the  crea- 
ture at  once." 

But  I  haven't  brought  the  goose,"  said  Gudbrand; 
"I  exchanged  it  for  a  cock." 

"  Dear  friend,"  said  the  good  wife,"  you  are  wiser 
than  I  ;a  cock  is  betterthanaclock,  whichonehasto  wind 
up  every  week.  A  cock  crows  every  morning  at  four 
o'clock  ;  he  tells  us  when  it  is  time  to  praise  God  and 
work." 

"  Alas  !  I  have  not  brought  the  cock  with  me  ;  for 
as  evening  came  on,  I  was  as  hungry  as  a  hunter,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  sell  the  cock,  or  I  should  have  died  of 
hunger." 

"  God  be  praised  for  givingyou  such  a  good  thought !" 
.said  the  mistress.  "  Whatever  you  do,  Gudbrand,  al- 
ways seems  right  to  me.  Do  we  want  a  cock  '<  We 
are  our  own  masters,  I  think  ;  nobody  has  anything  to 
command  us  to  do  ;  we  can  get  up  when  we  like.  As 
you  are  back  here  again,  dear  friend,  I  am  quite  happy, 
and  have  no  wi?h  but  that  you  should  always  stay  with 
me." 

Then  Gudbrand  opened  the  door,  and  cried  out  : 
"  Eh,  whg.t  do  you  say  now,  neighbour  Peter  ?  Go  and 
fetch  your  twenty  dollars." 

And  he  kissed  his  old  wife  with  aa  much  tenderness 
as  if  »he  were  his  bride. 


THE  VALUE  OF  MONEY. 
Obscurely  I  had  passed  my  life — 

A  wretched  ignoramus — 
Till  I,  like  B;,Ton,  wke  and  found 

"Myself,  one  morning,  famous." 
AH  darkly  had  life's  weatlierbeen. 

Though  now  so  bright  and  sunny  ; 
But  then,  the  change  is  not  so  strange  — 

I'yo  lately  had  some  mout-y  ! 

Where'er  I  went  folks  ran  .^way, 

As  if  from  burnins  lava  ! 
I  seemed  a  living  emblem  of 

Tho  ''Poison  'free  of  Java  !" 
'Tis  not  so  now— for  all,  I  vo^v, 

Flock  near,  like  flies  round  honey; 
Oil  1  magic  change  of  Fortuno'n  wand  r 

I've  lately  had  some  money  ! 

I  u.«ed  to  say  some  funny  things, 

At  IcaBt  I  dared  to  think  so — 
But  dead  upon  tho  ear  they  fell. 

And  all  away  would  shiink  so. 
Jly  mouth  I  never  open  now, 

But  .all  I  say  is  funny  ; 
They'll  even  bring  liysterics  on  ; 

I've  lately  had  some  money  ! 

Though  young  and  h.andsomc,  onco  I  thoughli 

That  I  should  iic  er  bo  wedded  ; 
Mammas  their  daughters  kept  from  me 

As  from  a  scarc-crow  dieaded  ! 
Tho  ugliest  girl  I  could  not  move  ; 

Nor  her  with  hump  and  one  oyc — 
But  "  angels"  now  run  after  inc; 

I've  lately  had  some  money  ! 

On  any  subject  in  debate, 

If  I  an  idea  started, 
I  no'erwas  listened  to,  and  none 

Caved  how  in  scorn  I  smaited; 
Hy  slightest  whisper  now  ia  lieard— 

No  moie  their  ears  arc  dummy  ; 
They  cannot  act  without  my  views  ; 

Tvc  lately  had  some  money  I 


Breakfast.— lipps'sCoco.\.—Oi;Ati-.ii'LAKnCoMFor,iixG 
—"  By  a  thorough  knov/lodgc  Mf  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  ojjorations  of  digcatiifir  and  r.utiitlon,  and  by  a 
careful  appUcatiou  of  the  fhjc  properties,  of  woU-sc!eeted 
cocoa,  Mr,  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavoured  beverage  whicfi  may  save  lisrhanv  heavy 
doctors'  bills."— CiiiiJ  Sernce  Gazotti;.  Made  simply  with 
Boiling  'Water  or  Milk.  Sold  by  Grocers  in  packets  only, 
labelled-"  James  EPFS  AND  Co.,  Honiii-opathic  Chemist.?, 
4S,  Threadnecdlc-sti^et,  and  170,  Piccadilly ;  Works,  liuston- 
road,  Loudon. 

ManufaCTUUE  of  Cocoa.  — '■  We  will  now  give  .an  account 
of  tho  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston- 
road,Lon('.oa."—Sco  Article  in  Cassell's  UoiisehoUl  Guide. 


EPITAPHIANA. 

(Specially  Contributed.) 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  James  Watt.    The  follow- 
ing inscription  is  understood  to  have  been  written  by 
Lord  Brougham  : —  , 

Not  to  perpetuate  a  name 
Which  must  endure  while  the  peaceful  arts  flourish, 
But  to  show  that  mankind  have  learned  to 
Honour  those  who  deserve  their 
gratitude. 
The  King, 

His  Ministers,  and  many  of  the  Nobles  and  Commons 
■  of  the  Realm,  raised  this  Monument  to 
James  Watt, 
Who,  directing  the  force  of  an  origihal  genius, 
Early  exorcised  in  philosophic  research. 
To  the  improvement  of  the 
•  Steam  Engine, 
Enlarged  the  resources  of  his  country,  i 
Increased  the  power  of  man, 
And  rose  to  an  eminent  place 
Among  the  most  illustrious  foUowera  of  Science 
And  tho  real  benefactors  of  the  world. 
Born  at  Greenock,  \Titi; 
Died  at  Heathfield,  in  Staffordshire, 
1819. 

In  Bedlington  Churchyard  :—    ^    ^  , 
Poems  and  epifaphs  ire  but  stuff; 
Here  hes  Hobert  Earras,  and  t^Kit's'en'oUBft.  "  ' 

•   :      ,  '  t 

In  a  churchyard  in  New  York  H-i  n  -, J  v ' 

John  burns.  ,,.  •. ;  .  •     ,  , 

In  Warrington  churchyard' :—  ■' 

This  maid  no  elegance  of  form  pc/sso.ss'd,  ' 
No  earthly  love  defiled  her  SKC-rot  breast. 
Hence  free  she  liv'd  from  the  deceiver  man. 
Heaven  meant  it  as  a  bleasiug— 3lie"was  ple£ln. 

In  Aberdeen  churchyard  :— 

Here  lieth  a  soldier  who  died  of  wounds  seven, 
He  fought  hard  below,  but  now  he's  in  Heaven. 

Ip  Fenwick  churchyard,  Ayrshire  :— 

Invidious  grave  !  how  dost  thou  rend  in  sunder. 
Whom  love  hits  knit  and  synipathy  made  dear,  ' 
A  tie  more  stubborn  than  nature's  band.  ( 

In  Devon  churchyard  : — 

Charity,  wife  of  Gideon  Bhgh, 
Underaeath  this  stone  doth  lie. 
Nought  was  sire  e'ei  known  to  do 
That  hur  husband  told  her  to. 

In  St.  Brelade,  Jersey,  on  an  old  sailor  : — 
Weep  for  a  seaman,  honest  and  sincers. 
Not  cast  away,  but  brought  to  anchor  here. 
Storms  had  o'erwhelm'4  him,  but  the  conscious  wav^ 
Repented,  and  reeigu'd  him  to  the  grave. 
In  harbour  safe  from  shipwreck  now  he  lies, 
'Till  Time's  last  signal  blazes  throcigh  the  skies, 
Kcfi' ted  in  a  moment  he'll  then  be. 
Sail  from  this  port  to  an  eternal  eea,. 

In  Hamilton  churchyard  : — 

The  seas  he  ploughed  for  twenty  years. 
Without  the  smallust  dread  or  fears  ; 
And  all  that  time  was  never  known 
To  strike  upon  a  bank  or  stone. 

In       Chad's  churchyard,  Kochdale  :  — 
Full  three  feet  deep  beneath  this  stone 

Lies  our  late  'Vicar,  Foster  ; 
Ho  clipped  liis  sheep  to  tho  very  bone. 

But  said  no  Pater  noster. 

In  Cults  churchyard,  Fifeshire  : — 

Here  lies  retired  from  mortal  strife 
A  man  wlio  lived  a  happy  life. 
A  iiappy  life  and  sober  too  ; 
A  thing  that  all  men  Ought  to  do. 

In  Stepney  churchyard.  On.  the  body  of  Capt»m 
John  Dunck,  who  died  1697,  aged  67  ;— 

Though  Boreas'  l)iasts  and  Neptune's  waves 

Have  toss'd  inc  to  and  fro, 
In  spite  of  lioth,  by  God  s  decree, 

I  anchor  hero  bolow, 
Where  I  do  now  at  anchor  lido 

With  many  of  our  fleet ; 
Yet  once  a;;ain  I  ;imat  .sot  sail, 

(liu  admiral,  Christ,  to  meet. 

In  Harford  churchyard,  near  Ivy-bridge  ; — 
Forty  years  I  lived  a  maid. 
Twelve  months  I  was  a  wife  ; 
One  day  I  was  a  mother. 
Then  1  lost  ray  hfc. 

In  an  old  Kiip,li.-ih  churchyard  : — 

"Who  pliirl.iMl  that  flower?"  cried  the  gardener,  as  ba 
walked  thiaiiuh  tho  garden.  His  follow  servant  answer«4 
"  The  Master  \"  and  the  aiirdeuer  held  his  peace. 
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THE  LAST  TENANTS  OF 
CASTLE  GERALD.  : 


SIDNEY  FITZERIN. 
Author  of  "  TJie  Heiress  of  Beechwood." 

•    [all  eights  reserved.] 

CHAPTER  IIL 
The  large  firm  of  Forde  and  Co.,  Mincing-lane,  had, 
many  years  before  our  story  commences,  been  one  of 
the  wealthiest  in  London.     The  senior  partner  of  th^ 
house  was  a  man  of  somewhat  eccentric  character.  He 
had  given  the  vigour  and  strength  of  his  life  to  the 
development  of  the  business,  which  had  indeed  under 
his  assiduous  care  assumed  gigantic  proportions.  Tliis 
eager  Mammon  worshipper  had,  to  all  appearance,  re- 
Bolved  to  remain  single  all  his  life,  and  poor  relations 
had  already  begun  to  speculate  as  to  the  ultimate  dis- 
posal of  their  kinsman's  colossal  wealth,  when  Mr. 
Forde,  to  their  great  discomfiture,  married.  His 
union  was  blessed  with  one  son  only.  Unfortunately 
for  his  domestic  happiness,  the  merchant  had  shortly 
after  his  marriage  received  into  his  house  the  orphan 
son  of  his  only  sister,  whose  husband  had  conducted 
the  foreign  business  of    the    fii-m,  and  had  conse- 
quently uj)  to  the  time  of  his  death  resided  abroad. 
This  lad  was  as  artful,  crafty,  and  cunning  as  the 
younger  cousin  promised  to  be  open-hearted,  generous, 
and  frank.    He  contrived  completely  to  worm  himself 
into  Ms  uncle's  confidence,  and  by  his  assiduity  to  thebu- 
siness,  madehimself  useful,  indeed  indispensable,  to  Mr. 
Forde 's  declining  years.  Meanwhile  young  Frank,  his 
weakmother'spetteddarliug,  grew  up  wild  and  thought- 
less and  seemed  to  have  inherited  not  one  iota  of  his  fa- 
ther's business-Klce  "character.    Even  from  his  cradle, 
he  seemed  to  turn  with  disgust  from  the  dingy  count- 
ing-house, and  finally — to  the  intense  horror  of  his 
father  and  the  scarcely  concealed  delight  of  his  cousin 
— he  openly  expressed  his  desire  to  enter  the  army. 
After  much  hesitation,  his  father,  who  was  secretly 
urged  thereto  by  the  machinations  of  his  nephew,'  sup- 
plied him  with  money  to  purchase  his  commission  and 
outfit.    After  a  variety  of  unpleasantnesses,  needless 
to  be  here  narrated,  Mr.  Forde,  shortly  after  his  wife's 
death,  discarded  his  son  for  ever,  and  received  as  his 
partner  and  heir  his  nephew,  Walter  Adams,  who  con- 
tinued tp  reside  with  him  until  the  death  of  the  part- 
ner who  conducted  the  Irish  branch  of  the  business 
left  a  vacancy  which  Walter  Adams  was  very  glad  to 
£11,  for  the  young  man  had  relatives  on  his  father's 
side  in  Ireland.     One  of  these  was  a  solicitor,  and 
agent  to  the  Castle  Gerald  estate,  now  for  sale  in  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Court.    Hearing  of  this  splendid 
investment  for  loose  capital,  and  fired  with  the  ambi- 
tion of  becoming  an  estensive  landed  proprietor,  Walter 
Adams  induced  his  uncle  to  become  the  purchaser. 
Thus  it  was  that  this  noble  property  passed  from  the 
ancient  family  of  Fitzgerald.    The  whole  management 
of  the.  property  was  left  to  Walter  Adams,  who  ap- 
pointed an  agent  of  his  own  choosing,  and,  as  heir  of 
the  millionaire,  he  strutted  proudly  over  those  beau- 
tiful lands  ;  and  hats  were  raised,  and  curtsiea  dropped, 
and  "  yer  honours"  lavished  on  the  great  man  that  was 
to  be,  the  coming  star,  from  whom  favour-hunters 
were  expecting  so  much,  and  would  consequently  bow 
BO  low  in  adoration  of  !  '  This  homage  was  sweet  in- 
cense to  the  ambitious  soul  of  Mr.  Walter  Adams. 
On  the  outer  limit  of  the  now— alas  !— divided  estate, 
situated  on  an  elevated  position  which  commanded 
magnificent  views  of  the  svurounding  country,  there 


was  an  old  castellated  dwelling,  which,  with  a  few 
acres  of  land  surrounding  it,  was  untenanted  when 
Walter  Adams  undertook  the  charge  of  the  estate  ;  he 
lost  no  time  in  having  a  portion  of  it  put  in  repair  for 
his  agent,  and  in  this  old  dwelling  he  likewise  re- 
served apartments  for  himself,  whenever  he  took  a 
fancy  to.  relax  his  mind  for  a  few  days  in  the  coiintry_ 
In  the  stables  he  .likewise  kept  a  riding  horse  for  his 
own  use. 

When  Walter  Adams  induced  his  uncle  to  purchase 
this  beautiful  estate  he  had  been  assured  by  his  kins- 
man, the  agent,  that,  extensive  as  it  was,  the  remainder 
of  the  property  must  follow  it  into  the  market  ;  in 
fact  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  ;  and  therefore  it 
was  with  a  greedy,  eager  ear  that  Walter  Adams,  dur- 
ing his  periodical  visits  to  Castle  Gerald,  drank  in  the 
stories  that  were  beginning  to  float  about  through  the 
cottages — "  How  Masther  Gerald  was  going  to  keep 
race  horses,  and  how  he  had  been  known  to  lose 
heavily  on  such  and  such  a  race — how  he  was'  a  rale 
chip  of  the  ould  block — God  bless  his  handsome  face, 
the  image  of  his  grandfather — a  sportsman  to  the  back 
bone,"  &c.,  &c. 

Arthur  Fitzgerald's  health  meanwhile  declined 
rapidly  and  visibly.  Gerald's  developing  character 
gave  him  no  hope,  and  it  cut  him  to  the  inmost  soul 
to  think  that  his  life-long  prudence  would  bear  no 
fruit. 

Some  few  years  after  the  sale  of  Castle  Gerald 
Walter  Adams,  in  order  to  carry  out  some  proposed 
improvements,  deemed  it  necessary  to  dispossess  some 
of  the  poorer  tenantry.  This  step  gi-ieved  their  old 
landlord  to  the  heart.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
imagine  a  more  paternal  landlord  than  Mi:  Fitzgerald, 
with  his  mild,  patriarchal,  benign  countenance,  beam- 
ing with  Christian  kindness  ;  not  a  child  on  the  estate 
but  loved  the  master  dearly  ;  not  a  tenant  but  would 
have  formed  arourid  him  a  living  wall  of  defence  had 
danger  threatened. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  eject- 
ments had  been  served,  Arthur  Fitzgerald  had  ridden 
out  as  usual,  and  at  dinner  his  family  noticed  a  deep 
gloom  over  him,  nor  could  his  wife's  pleasant  conver- 
sation, nor  Gerald's  gay  chatter,  bring  one  smile  to  the 
countenance  of  Fitzgerald. 

When  the  faniily  retii-ed  from  the  diuingroom  into 
the  cosy  little  library  where,  when  alone,  they  pre- 
ferred spending  their  evenings,  Arthur  Fitzgerald  re- 
tired to  his  chamber.  Hours  afterwards  his  vrile,  who 
grew  alarmed  at  his  absence,  and  yet  hesitated  to  dis- 
turb Viim  until  her  anxiety  became  uncontrollable,  on 
repairing  to  his  chamber  found  him  on  his  knees,  his 
hands  clasped  and  his  head  buried  in  the  pillow  of  his 
couch,  sobbing  as  few  men  ever  sob,  and  as  no  woman 
could  bear  to  see  them.  The  barbed  arrow  had  en- 
tered tipped  with  poison  into  the  heart  of  the  good 
old  landlord.  The  gjief  which  he  had  seen  that  day, 
and  which  he  was  powerless  to  relieve,  crushed  him  to 
the  earth — the  poor  children  of  his  old  tenantry 
gathering  round  his  horse's  heels,  and  the  mothers  in 
tearful  agony  entreating  his  influence  to  keep 
them  in  their  old  homes,  unwilling  and  unable  to 
believe  that  the  Fitzgerald's  arm  had  lest  its  cunning; 
that  the  Fitzgerald's  voice  had  lost  its  power;  that  the 
master,  whose  will  they  had  deemed  omnipotent,  could 
no  longer  control  their  destinies.  The  brave  heart 
that  no  personal  sorrow  could  quell  was  vittorly  over- 
whelmed by  the  sights  of  that  day. 

"  Why,'why  did  I  live  to  see  this  day,  Mary?"  he  ex- 
claimed at  last,  as  be  raised  his  venerable  head  from 
the  pillow  which  was  wet  with  his  tears.  "  Would 
to  God  I  had  died  even  yesterday.  'Tis  too  sad — too 
bitter.  Oh!  God,  my  God,  I  could  have  borne  thy 
chasteniag  hand  hadst  thou  remembered  the  sins  of 
my  fathers  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  but,  as 


thy  servant  David  said,  ic  the  hour  of  hia  agony— 
'But  these  sheep,  what  have  they  done  ?'"  and  the 
thin  white  fingers  tightly  interlaced  the  pallid,  tear- 
stained  cheek;  the  eye,  heavy  with  weeping,  but  up. 
turned  to  Heaven,  bore  testimony  to  his  fearful  men- 
tal  agony. 

From  that  hour  Arthur  Fitzgerald  never  rallied. 
Just  as  the  pale  snowdrop,  which  he  loved  to  hail  each 
year  in  his  pleasant^gardcn  as  the  harbinger  of  spring 
and  hope,  raised  its  pretty  hea(4,  the  vault  in  the  vol. 
lage  church  closed  upon  the  remains  of  as  brave  and 
chivalrous  a  gentleman  as  ever  trod  the  green  turf  of 
his  native  isle. 

AVhile  the  old  family  was  passing  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  affliction,  every  barrier  was  removed  from  th 
path  of  the  new  proprietor.  Young  Frank  Forde.  who 
had  gone  abroad  with  hi.%  regiment  gn  foreign  seivice 
had  been  (when  within  a  few  months  of  returning)  re' 
ported  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat,  ami  the 
shock  was  bo  great  to  the  aged  father,  who  had  last 
parted  from  his  son  in  danger— nay,  had  even  declared 
that  he  would  disca;-d  him  for  ever — that  he  imme- 
diately  relinquished  business,  lost  all  interest  in  life  j 
and,  after  lingering  a  few  months,  -  expired,  expressing 
to  the  last  a  still  hankering  hope  for  the  return  of  the 
prodigal  son,  whom,  at  tunes,  'he  refused  to  believe 
really  dead.  And  almost  with  his  latest  breath  he 
murmured  : 

"  There  is  hope  yet  ;  surely  there  is  some  hope  yet. 

I  don't  give  my  poor  boy  quite  up  yet."  9 

And  so  Walter  Adams  succeeded,  as  sole  and  undia 
puted  heir,  to  the  immense  wealth  of  his  uncle. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  shock  produc&d  by  his  father's  death,  and  tho 
remembrance  of  his  dying  injunctions,  for  a  time 
curbed  the  spirit  of  Gerald  Fitzgerald.  He  clung  to 
his  bereaved  mother  with  afiectionate  solicitude  ;  even 
Ernest  began  to  grow  hopeful  that  he  would  emulate 
his  father's  self-denying  spirit.  He  set  himself  to 
look  over  the  accounts  and  to  settle  the  business 
matters  connected  vnth  the  estate  in  a  manner 
which  surprised  his  younger  brother,  and  he  trusted 
that,  these  matters  having  been  brought  so  seriously 
before  him,  he  would  awake  to  the  necessity  which 
existed -for  retrenchment  of  all  unnecessary  outlay. 

As  month  succeeded  month,  time,  that  panacea  for 
all  sorrow,  exercised  its  soothing  influence  over  the 
hearts  of  th^  young  Fitzgeralds.  Their  gontle  mother 
continued  deeply  to  mourn  her  bereavement ;  but 
youthj  with  its  fresh  vigour  and  bright  hopes,  began 
to  turn  back  to  active  life  again  and  forget  the  past. 
Foi-get  the  past !  Thank  God  for  that  ^gift  :  thank 
God  that  the  poet's  dreams  are  realised,  and  that 
in  their  fabled  Lethe,  we  can  hail  the  grand  old  river. 
Time,  which,  as  it  widens  ever  between  us  and  our 
great  sorrows,  deadens  that  poignant  anguish,  .Tnd, 
by  its  constant  friction,  frets  away  the  links 
of  Memory's  chain,  which  binds  us  to  those 
we  loved  as  our  own  souls  ;  and  glorious  Hope  com- 
pletes the  blessed  work  that  Time  began,  as,  with  out- 
stretched finger  and  radiant  brow,  she  points  from  the 
noisome  sepulchre  to  the  clear  blue  ."^ky  above  it, 
beyond  whose  azure  depths  we  learn  to  louk  upon  our 
beloved  dead  as  beings  of  another  sphere,  as  denizens 
of  a  land  more  glorious  than  mortals  wot  of  ;  and  we 
turn  once  m'ore  back  to  the  busy  world  and  take  our 
part  in  its  gigantic  struggles,  and  ever  and  anon,  when 
wearied  with  its  carkiug  cares,  we  learn  to  yearn  and 
long  for  the  land 

^Vliere  son-ow  sin!;s  to  sleep  ; 
Where  tlie  weary  and  the  mourner  come, 
Ami  cease  to  toil  and  •neep. 

And  so  it  was  that,  in  course  of  time,  Gerald  resumed 
his  natural  vivacity,  and  began  to  cccupy  himself  in 
his  old  ways  and  to  look  aft?r  his  hunters  and  his 
gi-eyhounds  with  all  his  former  alacritj'.  Ernest  hrgsn 
his  old  stuilies,  toi,  once  again,  and  vititod  the  te- 
nantry, in  wlioso  humble  ab/des  his  kind  and  c-he;)-- 
ing  voice  had  been  sorely  missed.  It  was  in  their  cu- 
tages  that  he  isceived  his  insjiiration  and  learned  to  > 
look  forward  to  hjs  future  career  as  a  means  of  schiev- 
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ing  some  good  for  bis  beloved  country  in  her  hour  of 
need.  With  the  prestige  of  a  great  name,  and  with  the 
Fitzgerald  interest,  what  might  he  not  accomplish  ? 

'•  Gerald,  a  word  with  you,"  said  Ernest  one  morn- 
ing to  his  brother,  as  he  was  about  leaving  the  break- 
fast-room. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  Tell  me  qtiickly,  Ernest,  like 
a  good  fellow.  John  is  waiting  for  me  in  the  stable; 
th>  young  horse  haslamsd  himself  in  some  unaccount- 
able manner." 

"jl  was  at  the  Jloores'  the  other  day,"  began  Ernest, 
without  noticing  his  brother's  remark  ;  "  and  I  fel* 
f "  .  liL'd  at  ilr.s.  Jloor&'s  altered  appearance ';  her  look 
L  -  iu;s  me  ever  since.  From  the  light-hearted  girl  she 
was,  two  or  three  years  ago,  she  has,  in  a  few  mouths, 
boc'jme  a  broken-hearted,  care-worn  woman  ;  and,  it 
appears,  it  is  all  because  of  the  evictions  iu  the  valley 
which  our  old  playmate,  Willie,  has  taken  so  much 
to  heart.  Our  poor  father,  Gerald,  made  us  pro- 
mise, you  recollect,  never  to  forget  our  nurse's  old 
father  ;  and  ho  expressed  a  wish  that  you  should  se- 
cure him  against  all  contingency  which  he  thought 
could  best  be  accomplished  by  granting  him  a  lease. 
They  have  invested  a  good  deal  of  their  little  capital 
on  their  holding,  trusting  implicity  in  our  family.  I 
want  to  know,  Gerald,  may  I  promise  Willie  Moore  a 
Itase  in  your  name  ?  ' 

••  Ah  !  he  is  beginning  to  fear  that  the  property  may 
all  pa83  out  of  our  hands,  is  he  ?  How  far-sighted 
these  peasants  are,  v.'here  their  own  interests  are  con- 
cerned !"  and  Gerald's  handsome  lip  curved  a  little  in 
Bcorn. 

"  Gerald  dear,  do  not  beangrj-,"  said  Ernest  gently, 
"  recollect  all  we  owe  to  Wilhe's  poor  father  ;  is  it  not. 
natural  he  should  be  anxioi»  for  his  wife  and  children  ?" 

"  Don't  preach  now,  brother  mine  ;  you  know  how 
much  I  hqte  sermons  and  business  too.  I  will  do 
whatever  your  wise  head  thinks  best."  Xor  was  this 
meant  in  satire.  Gerald  really  really  loved  hio  brother 
dearly,  and  entertained  a  high  respect  for  those 
qualities  in  hiai  of  which  he  was  himself  so  deficient. 

"  Thank  you,  Gerald,"  was  Eruest'is  reply.  "  Am  I, 
then,  to  understand  that  I  have  a  carte  blanche  to  act 
as  plenipoten  tiary  in  this  matter  ?  You  may  rely  on 
my  not  abuoiug  your  oonfldence." 
•*"  So  be  it,  then.  Au  revoir,  monfrcrc,"  and  the  hand- 
some, thoughtless  Gerald  was  in  his  stables  in  deep 
conversation  with  his  gi-oom  about  sprains  and  spavins, 
and  heaven  knows  what  not  other  evihs  to  which 
horse-flesh  is  heir,  before  Ernest  v/as  well  av/are  of  his 
absence.  Nor  did  he  hasten  to  leave  his  seat.  With 
hio  heid  resting  on  his  clasped  hands  he  sat  in  deep 
meditation,  until  Jlrs.  Fitzgerald  entered  the  room, 
and,  laying  her  hand  fondly  on  his  fair  curls,  she  said  : 
"  Does  anything  trouble  my  son  !" 

His  mother's  voice  recalled  Ernest  from  his  rcTerie, 
and,  taking  her  hand  tenderly,  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips 
reverently;  then,  ri;>ing,  he  wheeled  over  a  low  chair, 
and  when  ^he  was  seated  he  placed  himself  on  a  stool 
at  lior  side  as  though  he  had  still  l)eeu  a  child;  and, 
with  her  hand  clasped  between  his  own,  he  told  her  all 
aboat  his  recent  visits  to  the  tenantry,  and  his  ideas 
about  the  Ifoores.  With  all  his  sentiments  his  mother 
heartily  coincided,  biit  yet,  for  her,  sake,  he  would  not 
d-ire  to  have  touched  on  the  subject  which,  neverthe- 
less, lay  liko  u  mountain  of  ice  at  his  heart,  even  the 
dread  of  being  obliged  fo  re!  iuquiah  their  beloved  pro- 
perty, had  not  I'lrs.  Fitzgerald  herself  broached  the 
su'jjet-t. 

'■  Dear  Ernest,"  she  raid,  "I  hove  often  thought  that 
Bhndd  misfortune  ever  compel  Gerald  to  part  witlx  the 
lauds  of  his  ancestors,  it  will  be  less  bitter  to  lookback 
and  think  that  we  have  nut  only  fulfilled  your  beloved 
father's  last  request,  but  likewise  have  done  all 
•  iu  our  power  for  those  who  have  sheltered  under 
our  family  for  so  many  generations.  Oh  !  Er- 
nest," added  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  "my  heart  aches 
when  I  ice  Gerald  so  like,  so  very  like  your, 
fjrandfathor,  as  I  rcnenilier  him,  even  when  fii'st  I  came 
as  a  biide  to  Castle  Gfir>'.Id.  The  S2,me  handsome  face, 
the  tome  Inppy,  careless  manner.  I  always  thought 
he  iciagined  that  he  could  scare  trouble  away  by  his 
buoyaut  spirits. 

With  a,  ligliter  step  than  had  ^itcly  been  his  wont, 
youi  g  Earnest  Fitzgerald  walked  forth  on  that 
gloriuuo  .sumnmr  day.  He  directed  his  couise  straight 
thr<.>ugh  the  lovely  v^dley,  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
•which  he  knew,  and  loved  so 'well.  The  b«Jmy  zephyr 
as  it  kissed  his  brow  and  gently  Uft*-d  his  fair  curls, 
the  g.iy  fnng  of  llie  birtls  as  they  welcomed  the  ad- 
vent of  tlicir  young  iledgliugs  from  the  nest,  the 
fair  flower.'^  that  bloomed  in  unrestrained  luxurious- 
uvsi  on   either  hand,    the   "crimson-tipped"  daisy 


■which  enamelled  the  turf  over  which  he  trod,  the 
calm  flow  of  the  rirer  as  it  wound  through  the  valley, 
looking  in  the  bright  sunshine  like  a  broad  band  of 
polished  silver — all  these  recalled  to  his  mind  recol- 
lections of  his  boyhood,  and  young  as  Ernest  Fitz- 
gerald was,  he  gladly  turned  a  retrospective  glance 
over  the  past,  rather  tlian  cast  his  eyes  ouwai-d  to  the 
future,  tlu\t  loomed  sadly  m  the  distance.  Alas,  poor 
youth  !  glad  to  sacrifice  the  grand  prerogative  of  your 
— age — an  eager  reaching  forth  into  the  things  beyond 
and  to  shrink  back  for  refuge  into  meditations  on  the 
past.  Let  us  pity  you,  with  your  noble,  unselfish 
nature  and  your  kind  and  loving  heart ! 

The  dashing  Gerald  cantered  gaily  up  to  him,  as  he 
proceeded  on  his  course. 

"  Well,  Ernie,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  on  your  er- 
rands of  mercy  already  ?  Hew  happy  I  am  to  hare  a 
brains-carrier  like  you,  poor  hairbraiued,  good-for-no- 
thing fellow  that  I  am  !" 

And,  rcuiing  in  his  thoroughbred  mare,  he  walked 
for  a  little  while  beside  his  brother,  chatting  merrily 
all  the  time,  till  tha  slow  pace  wearied  him,  and  his 
spirited  favourite  fretted  to  be  oH';  then,  waving  his 
hand  to  his  brother,  he  took  a  fence  in  gallant  style, 
and  cautered  off  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  his  intimate 
friends. 

"  Pour  gay-hearted,  generous  Gerald,"  thought  Er- 
nest, as  he  gazed  fondly  after  his  brother's  retreating 
figure;  "  'tis  for  j'our  sake  I  am  hovering  here,  losing 
my  precious  time,  in  the  hope  of  checking  your  head- 
long career,  ere  it  be  too  late.  And,  after  all,  am  I  do- 
ing any  real  good  ?  Alas  !  alas  !  More  money 
borrowed  this  week,  in  spite  of  all  my  remonstrances. 
I  did  hope  our  late  sad  sorrow  would  have  taught  you 
to  think;  but  I  pee  you  emerging  from  its  shadow  as 
reckless  as  ever,  like  a  butterfly  or^a  bird  on  the  wing. 
The  tliought  of  to-morrow  will  never  trouble  your 
light  heart.  Ah  !  my  poor  mother;  'tis  for  you  1  feel 
the  most." 

And  Ernest's  gloomy  refFections  brought  a  troubled 
look  to  his  young  face,  and  deprived  his  step  of  the 
elasticity  with  wkich  he  had  first  set  out  upon  his 
walk  ;  neither  did  he  heaj^  the  footstep  behhid  him, 
till  Willie  Moore  touched  his  hat,  and  bade  him 
"Good  morning  kindly.  Master  Ernest."' 
He  would  have  passed  on,  had  not  Ernest  detained 
hiru. 

*' I  was  just  going  to  your  house,"  said  he.  "I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  with  reference  to  my  dear 
father's  wishes.  He  loft  your  family  to  our  especial 
care,  Willie,  and  he  told  Mr.  Gerald  that  he  thought 
the  best  means  of  securing  you  against  any  contin- 
gency would  be  to  grant  yuu  a  lease,,  and  1  come  from 
Mr.  Gerald  to  promise  you  that  lie  will  lose  no  time  in 
fulfilling  his  poor  father's  wishes  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  So  many  things  have  pressed  on  me  of  late 
that  1  h'ld  let  this  matter  escape  my  attention,  until  I 
called  on  your  wife  the  other  day,  and  her  changed 
appearance  quite  shocked  me  ;  she  is  either  very  ill, 
and  wants  care,  or  she  is  fretting,"  and  Ernest  Fitz- 
gerald turned  a  searching  glance  at  his  companion. 

AVillie  Moore  had  li.stcued  iu  silence  to  Ernestss 
speech,  and,  now  that  he  ceased,  he  sought  in  vain  for 
the  words  that  would  not  come,  while  tears  fell  from 
his  eyes,  which  h«  vainly  strove  to  dash  away  unob- 
served, and  the  quivering  uuiscles  ot  his  mouth  ■ 
plainly  betrayed  the  depth  of  his  emotion. 

"  Perhaps,"  Ernest  continued,  without  appearing  to 
notice  his  companion,  perhaps.  Willie,  you  have  been 
grieved  at  the  changes  amongst  your  old  friends  in  the 
valley  ;  perhaps  you  may  have  feared  for  your  own 
safety,  should  misfortune  pursue  the  Fitzgeralds  ?" 

Tbe  young  men  had  both  seated  themselves  on  a 
bank  of  turf  as  Ernest  spoke. 

''  Oh,  do  not  think  of  me  being  so  selfish.  Master 
Ernest,"  Willie  strove,  with  tremijling  voice,  to  say, 
and  would  have  continued  only  Ernest  interrupted 
him — 

"  I  do  not  blame  you  for  such  thoughts,  Willie;  they  ' 
are  perfectly  natural.  You  have  others  depending  on 
you  now  whose  interests  must  be  ne.\t  your  heart  ; 
but  I  wish  you  had  come  to  me  and  told  me  your 
troubles,  rather  than  have  brooded  over  them  iu  silence. 
We  weje  compmions  in  childhood  ;  my  dear  lost 
sister  was  your  foster-sister  ;  your  dear  lost  brother 
was  my  foster-brother,  and  though  our  social  position 
may  be  difl:erent,  fortune  has  not  favoured  me  so  much 
as  to  make  me  forget  old  friends,  even  were  such  my 
nature,  which  I  do  not  think  it  is,  I  have  gone  through 
much  sorrow,  Willie,  and,  like  yourself,  my  fortune 
depends  on  my  own  exertions,  Nay,  Willie,"  and 
Ernest  tried  to  smile,  "  you  will  be  better  off  than  I 
shall,  for  you,  with  your  lease,  will  have  something  to 
fall  back  on.    In  a  short  time  I  shall  leaye  my  father's 


house  to  struggle  with  the  world,  and,  therefore,  you 
need  have  feared  neither  scorn  nor  pride  had  you  come 
to  me  on  our  oW  footing," 

'■  Oh,  Master  Ernest,  Master  Ernest,  [you  make  me 
ashamed  of  myself  when  you  speak  so.  May  God  for- 
give me  for  my  proud  and  angry  temper — and  may  He 
grant  the  day  may  be  far  distant  when  the  Fitzgeralds 
shall  leave  Castle  Gej-ald,"  and  Wilhe  Moore  rose  and 
reverently  uncovered  his  head  as  he  spoke. 

The  young  men  continued  long  to  converse  that  day, 
and  the  sun  was  far  in  the  west  when  they  parted, 
Ernest  to  rotiirn  to  the  roof  which  he  felt  was  doomed, 
Willie  to  go  home  rejoicing  that  his  humble  home 
would  be  secured  to  him  through  the  thoughtful,  gene.  ^ 
rous  kiudness  of  his  old  landlord. 

Willie  Moore's  mother  and  grandmother  had  nursed 
the  children  of  the  Fitzgerald  family  ;  so  that  an, 
intifnacy  not  unusual  under  such  circumstances  had 
long  existed  between  the  family  at  "  the  cottage,"  and 
the  family  at  "  the  castle."    But  there  were  circum- 
stances which  still  further  united  the  humble  to  the 
rich  family.    In   the  harvest  time,  one  year,  when 
Gerald  and  Ernest  were  children,  they  had  been 
playing  near  the  river,  close  to  the  field  where  Willie 
Moore's  father  was  busy  working  with  his  reapers,  and=i 
both  children,  unheeded  by  their  careless  nurse,  had).!',) 
gone  down  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  were  fishing  ' 
with  lo-ng  stra^\  s,  which  in  their  wanton  play  they  had. 
taken  from  the  newly-cut  com.    Gerald  overbalanced 
himself    and  fell  into  the  river  ;  Ernest,  with  the 
unsel'fibh  nature  which  had  chaiaoterise4  him  even  as 
a  child,  without  a  moment's  delay  leaped  in  to  endear 
vour  to  save  his  brother,  and  both  children  wer*' 
struggling  in  the  water,  while  their  terror-stricken; 
attendant  could  do  nothing  but  shriek  for  help.  *  Poor, 
Moore  rushed  do.wn,  and,  plunging  into  the  water,  con- 
trived with  great  difficulty  to  save  both  children,  but^  ' 
he  forfeited  his  own  life.    He  had  been  greatly  heated, 
with  his  work;  the  length  of  time  he  was  in  the  water„  . 
together  with  his  eagerness  to  assist  in  convejong  the., 
exhausted  children  home,  which  prevented  him  from  • , 
changing  his  clothes  for  some  time,  chilled  him  so 
completely  that  fever  ensued  and  speedily  carried 
him  off,  leaving  his  family  to  the  mercies  of  toOge^fho/' 
luckily  for  them,  never  forgot  a  kindness. 

(To  be  Continued,) 


SIDE  BY  SIDE. 

Siile  by  siile  two  children  played, 

Beneath  an  old  oak  tree; 
Anil  out  upon  the  summer  air 

Their  voices  raug  with  glee. 

A  merry,  bri.aht-eyed  little  boy, 

And  a  jrirl  ivitii  sunny  hair; 
And  he  was  placing  a  garland  g»y 

Upon  her  forehead  fair. 

Side  by  side,  a  youth  and  maiden. 

In  the  twilight  strayed, 
Until  they  stood  beneath,  the  oak 

Where  as  infants  they  had  played 

Words  were  spoken  then  and  there 
That  tilled  both  he.irts  with  bliss. 

And  on  her  brow,  in  the  twilight  grey, 
He  pressed  a  betrothal  kiss. 

Side  by  side,  and  the  words  are  spoken 
That  bind  their  hearts  as  one; 

And  side  by  side  through  life  they'll  travel 
Till  their  earthly  work  is  done. 

Ssde  by  side,  «nd  hand  in  hand, 

They  sit  at  life's  decline; 
And  aiS  they  near  the  grave  together. 

Their  hearts  more  close  entwine.  . 

In  tbe  little  ereon  grove  yonder, 

From  earthly  cares  set  free, 
Side  by  side  they  sweetly  slumber 

Eeueaththe  old  oak  tree. 

Oh  happy  thought  !  in  Heaven  abov^ 
Side  by  side,  and  hand  in  hand, 

Througli  all  eternity  they'll  roam 
AVith  the  sinless  angel  band. 


Probate  was  lately  taken  out  in  'Victoria  to  the  will 
of  WilUam  Shakespeare,  the  executrix  being  Ann,  his 
wife.  The  coincidence  is  remarkable,  for  it  will  be 
remembered  Ann  Hathaway  was  the  wife  of  the  im- 
mortal bard. 

Good  Templarism  is  making  great  progress  in  'Vic- 
toria; where  the  order  numbers  10,000  members.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  Friendly  Societies'  fete,  last  Easter 
Monday,  there  was  a  procession  through  the  streets  of 
Melbourne,  in  which  the  Good  Templars  bore  a  part. 
Among  them  was  an  army  of  females,  who  marched 
together,  wearing  their  injeignia. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[Aug.  1,  1874' 


MAX  VOLTAGER'S  NEXT-DOOR 
NEIGHBOUR. 


Of  cotirse  Harwell  Voltager  had  a  next-door  Qsigh' 
hour,  or  the  title  of  this  story  would  not  have  been 
given  as  it  is.  Nov,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
this.  People  who  live  in  semi-detached  villas  must 
lay  their  account  upon  having  next-door  neighbours. 
What  is  an  all  important  matter,  though,  is,  who  or 
what  the  individual  in  such  close  proximity  may  be. 
Respectability  granted,  your  next-door  neighbour  may 
be,  for  instance,  a  Conservative,  while  you  are  a  Eadi- 
cal,  or  vice  versa  ;  and  in  either  case,  the  effort  to  avoid 
politics,  while  you  talk  over  your  garden  wall,  will 
cause  the  conversation  to  be  constrained  and  uncom- 
fortable to  the  last  degree.  Your  next-door  neighbour 
may  keep  objectiouaible  animals,  jnay  annoy  you  in 
fifty  different  ways.  Altogether,  you  may  consider 
yourself  lycky  if  yoti  get  a  next-door  neighbour  ex- 
actly to  your  mind. 

Maxwell  Voltager  was  supremely  indifferent  on  the 
subject.  His  books  were  to  him  v/lio,  conjpauions, 
neighbours,  and  all.  Of  course  he  could  not  be  blind 
to  the  fact  that  an  attractive  looking  lady,  ■whom  forty 
Gummera,  as  the  phrase  goes,  had  touched  but  to 
adorn,  was  the  occupant  of  the  adjoining  residence. 
She  hid  beeiu  installed  a  fortnight  when  my  story 
commences.  A  disrtant,  though  gentlemanly  salute — 
when  such  was  unavoidsflble — was  alt  the.'cognizance 
he  took  of  the  matter.  In  fact,  his  thoughts  were 
running  upon  other  things.  Even  if  they  were  not, 
and  he  had  endeavoured,  by  reserved  manners,  to  de- 
cline further  intimacy,  he  would  never  have  made 
a  greater  mistake  in  his  life  ;  for,  truth  to  tell,  the 
glossy  raven  locks  of  his  next-door  neighbour  were" 
adorned  with  that  tasteful  muslin  structure  which  has 
Buch  power  to  enhance  the  charms  of  beauty  that  is 
no  longer  in  in  the  morning  of  freshness,  but  against 
the  wearers  of  which  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  so  solemnly 
warned  his  eon.  ISeed  I  say  that  Mrs.  Delamere  was 
a  widow  ? 

Now,  there  are  widows^and  widows.  There  h,  for 
example,  the  plaintive  widow — ganeralljr v^n  unfortu- 
nate lady  accustomed  to  rely  entirely  for  guidance  in 
the  affairs  of  life  upon  "the  assistarjc©  and  counsel  of 
her  natural  protector,  and  who  by  his  loss  is  rendered 
completely  helpless.  This  «peclmea  isjhannleas,  though 
depressing.  Then  there  are  managitig  ,  widows,  -who 
get  on  in  the  world  muCh  better  without  that  hus- 
bands than  witn  them.  Thia  class  also,  as  a  rule,  need 
inspir&  mo  ^prehension,  unless  ja'  Joiinds  of  a  ss- 
■cond  pos8^^^^e  victim.  There  ar.e.-  res(>lute -widows  and 
vacillating  widows,  widpws  ■Whose  bereavemeht  ia  i 
source  of  eorro-Wj^  and  widows  whosei!  bereavemeet  is  a 
courceof  joy.  Finally,  tiiereiiroithe  olisver  widows — 
a  dangerous  specie^ — ^with  'the  ,  tadt  ojf '  Talieyraud, 
joitied  to  the  generalship  of  Mailborougl},  -and  Wjao  may 
be  aptly  termed  "  widows  ■wdtb  a  vengeance."Mrs.  De- 
Jamere  was  a  "•widow  with  a -vengeancei^' 

Of  course,  she  had  only  taken  the  preipises- ■with  the 
intention  o?  letting  farnished>  apartment? — of  '  course. 
The  handsome  <ur|liture,  the  belopgii^g  oi  her  late  ma- 
trimonial specula tib&,,confirmea  this  iJnpxesBion,  as  she  J 
intended  it  should,  Ilveryone  knOws  that  widows  have 
ao  other  than  primary  mo'tavesinall  tlieiractions,  every 
one.  True,  with  lefereece  to  taking  in  lodgers^there  are  i 
Baturnine  people- who  insinuate  tha^  the  object  of  the 
fair  do^votees  islesstotakeinoiherstiaJito be  themselves 
taken  in  permanently;  ^ut  if  one  tobk  upon  trust  every— 
that  Batumine  ■  people'  choose  tc  say,  one  would 
never  believe  any  good  of  one'^  ^ecies  at  aU.  MxSi 
Delamere  was  too  wary  to  unfurl  her  coloursi  suddenly, 
even  before  the  abstracted  eyes  of  her  next-door  neigh- 
bour.   So  she  contented  herself,  for  the -present,  with 
asBurning  an  exceptional  demureness  of  demeanour, 
in  accordance  with  the  humour  of  her  victim.    Thus  it 
canie  to  pass  that  though  the  china  roses  trained  round 
the  dra^wing-room  window  of  number  one  mingled  lov- 
ingly with  the  honey-suckles  of  number  two,  the  re- 
spectable, or  we  ehall  say,  respective  occupants  of  the 
genteel  residences  held  as  little  communication  as  if  a. 
hundred  miles  had  parted  them. 

The  maacaliae  tenant  oi  one  of  these  semi-detached 
villas,  Max  Voltager,  as  he  was  called,  young  in  years 
but  old  in  habits,  was  a  confirmed  bachelor,  whose  chief 
anxiety  in  life  was  how  to  get  throug}i,^8  iscome  of 


five  thousand  a  year.  "  Easy  enough,"  you  ■will  say. 
But  when  a  man  has  few  wants  and  inexpensive  tastes, 
'tie  not  so  very  easy,  after  all." 

We  have  hinted  th.at  Voltager — happy  man — had 
few  wants.  The  catalogue  of  his  amusements  was 
equally  brief.  C'ard.s,  billiards,  etc.,  he  did  not  actually 
detest,  but  regarded  them  fiimply  as  so  much  misdi- 
rection of  mental  power.  Betting,  he  did  abominate  ; 
and  as  for  horsemanship  in  his  own  person,  he  was 
barely  able  to  walk,  much  less  ride.  Thus  he  fell  back 
on  his  books  and  his  pipes.  Naturally  shy,  too,  he  had 
few  friends  of  his  own  sex,  and  absolutely  none  of  the 
other,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  one  or  two  rich  aunts,' 
who  made  him  periodical  visits  of  lengthy  duration,  he 
would,  long  ere.this,  have  suppressed  even  his  present 
modest  establishment,  and  Uke  other  wealthy  ancho- 
rites, burrowed  in  chambers  in  some  of  ourgreat  cities, 
where  a  man  may  effectually  lose  himself  in  more  ways 
than  one,  if  he  so  desires.  But  circumstances  had  de- 
cided him  in  setting  up  his  laree  and  penateS  where  we 
find  him. 

If  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  howeve?,  to  subside  at 
six-and-thirtj',  into  solitary  arm-chair  and  shppers,  Mrs 
Delamere  had  equally  determined  that  he  shoidd  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  There  was  one,  in  the  meantime, 
into  whose  unwinking  eyes  all  Mrs.  Delamere's  du&t 
was  thrown  in  vain.  Mrs.  Bhmt  sniffed  the  danger. 
With  the  instinct  of  her  tribe,  she  was  perfectly  aware 
that  the  dainty  Parisian  cfiaussure  of  the  charming 
widow  covered  the  cloven  hoof,  or,  to  use  her  own 
words,  "  That  woman  didn't  come  there  to  live  for 
nothing."  In  vain  had  various  Mttle  artifices  of  Mrs. 
Delamere's  been  tried  upon  the  housekeeper.  As  well 
might  she  have  essayed  to  make  the  lamp-post  at  her 
door  dance  to  a  penny  whistle.  * 

The  old  woman  knew  on  which  side  her  bread  was 
buttered,  end  would  have  none  of  her.  More  than 
that'  all  intercourse  between  the  domestics  of  the 
two  establishments  was  by  Mrs.  Blunt  sternly  for- 
bidden. Altogether,  it  was  not  an  agreeable  state  of 
things  subsisting  between  the  dwellers  in  these  two 
semi-detached  villas.  But  Mis.  Bftint,  on  looking  out 
of  her  window,  and  seeing  Mrs.  Delamere  actually 
leaning  from  her  portico,  to  address  some  remark  to 
BIr,  Voltager,  who  was  just  tien  entering  his  own, 
concluded  that  they  might  be  worse,  and  that  it  was 
time  for  her  to  speak,  or  else  for  ever  after  to  hold  her 
peace.  She  was  accordingly  not  in  the  best  of  hu- 
mour, "when  Voltager  silmmoned  her  a  few  moments 
after -fco  his  sitting-room,  to  give  some  directions,  as 
usual,  in  a  feeble  and  unsuccessful  manner,  relating  to 
his  prerogative,  as  master  of  the  house. 

"jYou  shan't  have  me  to  tell  again,  sir  ;  for  you  are 
a  kind  master,  heaven  knows.  You  haven't  been 
given  to  turning  keys,5or  asking  puestions,  or  else  I'd 
ha'  told  you  to  suit  yourself." 

With  this  awful  threat,  enforced  by  as  majestic  a 
curtsy,  as  her  portly  frame  permitted,  Mr.  Voltager's 
housekeeper  swept  from  the  apartment  ;  and  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  these  words  were  addressed  started, 
witi  a  comic  helplessness,  at  the  closed  door,  for 
several  moments  after  the  speaker  had  departed. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  "Why  not  have  taken  the 
woman  at  her  word,  and  initiated  the  4suiting'  process 
himself?"  "  But  good  housekeepers  are  not  to  be  had  by 
the  mere  holding  up  of  the  finger,  and  none  knew  that 
better  than  he.  Our  modem  servitors  appear  to 
consider  that,  "knowing  your  ways,"  is  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  any  insubordination  ;  and  so  Jlrs.  Blunt 
was  decided  to  take  her  own  course,  as  she  had  done 
dozens  of  times  before. 

V^oltager,  as  already  mentioned,  had  few|friends  ;  so 
few,  indeed,  that  he  could  count  them  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand.  He  was,  for  instance,  favoured  with 
the  ■visits  of  the  ineviable  old  schoolfellow-'- the 
schoolfellow,  I  mean,  who  is  perpetually  in  want  of 
half-crowns,  consequent  upon  his  ill  success  in  life. 
This  poor  creature,  in  whose  beaten  look,  alcoholic 
breath,  and  general  shabbinees  no  one  would  have  re- 
cognised a  smart  collegian  of  former  days,  found  a 
ready  sympathiser  in  Max  Voltager.  (Hoiv  few,  alas  ! 
are  there  who  hive  notauch  an  old  schoolfellow.)  Not 
one  whit  less  cordial,  however,  was  our  anchorite  to 
this  person  than  to  another  ancient  playmte 
in  very  different  circumstances — Captain  Adaire,  of  the 
29th,  who,  ■with  his  huge  mouBtathe  and  stalwdrt  fi- 
gure, was  the  \beaw  ideal  of  a  hero.  These  two  men 
together  with  a  distant  relative,  Reginald  Legard, 
an  ordinary  swell  about  town,  were  the  only  callers  to 
disturb  Mrs.  Blunt's  serenity. 

It  is  with  this  Reginald  Legard  that  our  narrative  is 
concerned.  Like  many  other  young  gentlemen  of 
independent  means,  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do, 
gnd  did  it  most  Berseveringly.    This  may  seem  like  a 


joke  ;  but  you  can  have  no  idea  what  hard  work  it  i» 
to  do  nothing  till  you  have  tried  it.  This  sort  of  work 
h.ad  occupied  him  for  some  yearn,  when  an  incident 
befel  him.  which  happens  to  most  people  once  in  their 
lives,  with  more  or  less  happiness  to  themselves. 
He  fell  head  over  ears  in  love.  I  trust  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  expression  will  be  pardoned  for  the  sake 
[of  the  adequate  idea  that  it  conveys  of  the  absorbipg 
infatuation  that  sei2^s  upon  some  people  when  assailed 
by  the  tender  passion.  Such  a  person  was  Legard. 
And  certainly  in  all  the  amusements  wherewith  he 
had  sought  to  pass  his  weary  time,  there  was  none  of 
the  novelty  and  intensity  of  this.  The  object  of  his 
regard  wai  a  lovely  but  slenderly-dowered  maiden, 
whose  friends  had  snapped  at  the  rich  catch,  and  forth- 
Vi'ith  ordered  her  to  encourage  his  attentions.  Tha 
poor  young  lady  had  no  choice  but  to  obey,  though 
she  entertained  not  the  least  liking  for  her  6uit<5r, 
(Who  could  fall  in  love  with  a  barber's  block  ')  Yet 
no  one  could  say  that  the  suitor  was  not  a  gentleman, 
though  so  destitute  of  any  particular  characteristic  ; 
so  an  engagement  was  formed,  to  the  great  disgust  ot 
some  manoeuvring  female  lelations  of  his,  who  resided 
too  far  from  the  scene  of  action  to  be  able,  effectually, 
to  interfere.  Poor  fellow  !  he  little  thought,  in  his 
infatuation,  that  the  love-dream  which  had  so  stirred 
his  sluggish  nature  was  soon  to  be  dissipated  for  ever. 

Legard's  inamorata  was  one  of  the  delightful  class 
of  young  ladies — so  limited,  alas !  in  number — who  are 
pretty,  but  not  proud.  Such  a  conjunction  of  quali^i 
ties  is  not  a  common  one.  I  admit  its  rarity  only  ren- 
ders it  the  more  charming.  In  her  case,  the  result 
was,  probably,  in  some  measure,  owing  to  the  retired 
manner  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up.  Some« 
thing,  notwithanding,  is  ascribable  to  natural  disposi- 
tion, for  which,  on  her  behalf,  I  claim  every  credit. 
Her  unsophisticated  grace  of  manner,  joined  to  her 
fresh  beauty,  had  come  upon  Legard's  faded  senses 
like  a  waft  from  Paradise,  subduing  him  utterly, 
though  he  could  not  appreciate  the  more  solid  good 
q\ialities  which  she  undoubtedly  posseseed.  As  re- 
gards personal  appearance,  picture  in  your  own  mind 
a  charming  figure,  excellent  taste  in  dress,  a  profusion 
of  glorious  golden  hair,  and  you  will  have  an  exacl? 
portrait  of  Mabel  Ray. 

Of  the  various  modes  adopted  by  a  gracioiui 
Pro^vidence  in  shaping  our  Ufe-destinies,  the  most  fre« 
quent  is  the  sudden  occurrence  of  events,  tri'vial  ia 
themselves,  but  exerting  a  lasting  influence  on  out 
future  happiness.  One  such  so-called  triviality  wa« 
this  very  morning  awaiting  Mabel,  who,  tempted  by 
the  fineness  of  the  weathet,  had  resolved  on.  a  stroll, 
■with  the  one  object  of  communing  ■with  her  own 
thoughts  apart  from  interruption.  Her  ultimate  in- 
tention was  to  visit  a  confidante  of  her  own  age  and 
sex,  residing  at  a  convenient  distance  from  her.home. 
It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  young  ladiea  in  like  ia 
teresting  positions  to  resort  to  bosom  friends  to  whom 
they  may  impart  their  emotions  of  joy  or  of  pain,  and 
with  ■whom  they  may  compare  notes.  There  is  no- 
thing that  we,  dear  creatures,  so  much  delight  in  as 
sympathy  ;  and,  also,  nothing  in  which  we  are  mor&. 
lavisli.  It  would  be  well  if  they  of  eterner  jnonld 
would  more  closely  follow  our  example. 

We  will  now  return,  for  a  few  moments,  to  Mrsi 
Blunt ;  that  excellenb  but  irascible  person  bad  barel^ 
settled  her  rufSed  plumage  in  her  own  saHCtwm,  er» 
she  began  to  repent  of  her  hastiness.  Never  beforA 
had  she  presumed  so  far  on  her  master's  meekneeSi 
From  that  up  to  the  present  moment  he  had  snimatte^ 
with  the  utmost  docility,  but  every  one  knows  tha^ 
the  worm  sometimes  vrill  turn.  Then  the  idea,  dawnecf 
upon  her  that  it  was  an  uncommonly  good  place  sh^ 
was  risking  by  ber  petulance.  Suppose  Mr.  Voltage:^ 
should  take  her  at  her  word  and  procure  fej  himse^ 
r.nother  housekeeper  Or,  worse  still,  fall  a  Jirey  trf 
the  widow  next  door  ?  In  either  case,  her  (MrSi^ 
Elunt's)  ignominious  defeat  ■would  be  the  inevitable 
result.  Altogether,  Mrs.  Blunt  was  "  sorry  ehe  ha<^ 
been  so  blunt,"  and  would  have  given  a  large  sjice  ouA 
of  her  very  considerable  savings  if  her'worda  couloF 
have  been  unsiiid  or  recalled. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  her  apprehensions  wer^ 
not  allayed  by  shortly  atterward  hearing  the  etreeft 
door  bang  loudly  behind  her  retreating  employeij 
who  was  leaving  the  house  evidently  in  a  tiff. 

Scarcely  had  the  echoes  ceased  in  the  pared  hall 
without  \y:^en  a  gentle  tap  at  Mrs.  Blunt's  door  pra? 
ceded  the  entrance  of  the  housemaid,  apparentlytrimw 
ful  of  gome  inteUigence  which  she  was  anxious  to  c<ttcu  ■ 
niunicate.  Then  ensued  a  muttered  conference,  in  a 
low  tone,  between  the  two  women.  As  it  progiessed, 
the  visage  of  the  cider  underwent  a  marked  alteration-j 
apd  at  its  conclusiqa  the  roseat^e  flush  which  eie  whil^  >J 
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eiiffiisej  her  cheeks  had  fled,  leaving  behind  a  look  of 
the  blankest  consternation. 

It  uuxy  seem  a  queer  transition  from  this  to  mention 
tint,  in  the  street  in  which  Mabel  then  was,  there  re- 
sided a  certain  butcher,  who  had  a  fancy  for  killing 
his  own  meat.  On  the  morning  in  question,  tw6 
white-faced  Durh:im  osen,  the  property  of  this  trades- 
man, were  pursuing  their  devious  course  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  pi-einises.  The  bright  scarlet  petticoat 
worn  by  our  heroine  attracted  the  attention  of  one  of 
these  mighty  beasts,  to  the  exclusion  of  boys,  dogs, 
and  other  objects  that  ordinarily  distract  cattle  on 
their  passage  through  the  thoroughfares.  Scarcely 
was  the  object  perceived  by  the  animal  when  he  ma- 
nifested an  intense  desire  for  a  nearer  personal 
acquaintance,  by  instantly  galloping  towarls  the 
■wearer.  Then  arose  tha  usual  uproar — shouts,  screams, 
confusion.  To  escap'.>  such  unwelcome  attentions,  the 
young  lady  naturally  rushed  to  the  nearest  refuge. 
There  were  no  shops  handy  enough  for  the  purpose  ; 
therefore,  Mr.  Voltager's  front  garden,  which  chanced 
to  be  close  at  hand,  became  the  sanctuary.  The  ani- 
mal, not  to  be  baulked,  followed  closely  after.  Under 
the|circum.^tances  wh.at  could  Mabel  do,  but  dash  at 
the  slightly-open  French  window  before  her,  enter  the 
room,  and  slam  the  glass  door  in  the  face  of  her  bo- 
vine admirer  ?  After'  moodily  sniffing  about,  the 
monster  consented  to  depart  by  the  way  he  had  come, 
leaving  his  intended  victim  half  faiutiiig  in  a  chair. 

A  few  minutes'  repo.9e  sufficed  to  restore  her.  Then 
came  the  question  :  Where  was  she  ?  Upon  whose 
privacy  had  she  so  unccremoniouly  intruded  ?  The 
ox,  of  course,  would  be  an  all-sufficient  excuse.  Per- 
haps the  best  thing  she  could  do  would  be  to  follow  it 
by  retrfeating  in  the  same  direction.  A  safe  interval 
had  elapsed.  The  creature  had  already  baen  driven 
away.  Then,  as  she  glanced  around  the  apartment, 
euriosity  overpowered  every  othjr  feeling.  "What  a 
very  odd-looking  place  !  So  unlike  the  gonerahty  of 
drawing-rooms.  No  nicknaoks,  no  Berlin  wool  work, 
no  anti-macasr,ftrs.  Little  che  but  books  ;  books,  varied 
by  a  solitary  fishing-rod  in  one  comei-,  and  a  silver- 
mounted  revolver  above  the  mantelpiece.  And  be- 
coming bolder,  she  ventured  to  examine  one  of  the 
books  upon  the  table.  This  she  discovered  to  be  by  a 
favourite  author  of  her.s — delightful— but  turned  by 
the  slovenly  student  fiice  downwards,  to  mark  where 
the  reading  had  been  suspended.  Then,  with  a  blush, 
becoming  aware  of  the  absurdity,  if  not  the  rudeness 
of  h(?r  conduct,  she  returned  to  tlie  windr;w,  with  the 
intention  of  making  her  exit  thereby.  Iji  vain;  the 
fastening  was  immovable.  She.  had,  htriolf,  in  her 
fright,  so  effectually  secured  it  that  now,  her  utmost 
efforts  failed  t(J  rc-open  it. 

The  position  was  an  awkward  one,  certainly.  No 
matter  ;  it  admitted  of  esplanation.  Meantime",  there 
would  be  no  harm  if  she  resumed  the  perusal  of  the 
book  until  such  time  as  the  lady  of  the  house  would 
doubtless  make  lier  appearance.  Now,  many  people 
in  a  like  _  predicament  would  have  been  nervously 
apprchen.sivc  of  beiu.^i:  mistaken  for  what  they  were 
not — pickpockets,  absent-minded  grabbers — what  you 
will.  _  But  Mabel,  without  being  strong-minded,  had 
sufficient  couCdcnce  in  her  own  innocence  to  be  above 
such  fears  ;  so  that  the  first  perturbation  over,  she 
ceased  to  think  of  the  peculiarity  of  her  situation. 
For  the  pre8cnt,thei-efore,  wu  will  leave  her,  deep  iu  one 
of  Collins"  latest,  and  see  what  Mrs.  Delamere  has 
been  doing.  'At  no  tinie  are  inveterate  plotters  more 
dangerous  than  when  they  irnitk  tlieir  proceedings 
under  the  assumed  garb  of  indilference.  The  Maehia- 
velli  in  bombasine,  with  whoin  we  have  to  do,  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  To  look  at  her,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  you  would  not  have  thought  that 
"butter  would  melt  in  her  moutli."  But  for  all  that, 
she  was  working  iu  the  dark,  anil  to  some  purpose. 
Her  present  move  was  to  get  lid  of  Mrs.  JMunt.  Ab  a 
first  step  in  that  direction,  she  had  caused  to  come  to 
the  ears  of  the  housekeeper  a  certain  i-umour  to  the 
efi;ect  that  Mr.  Voltager  was  by  no  means  the  eligible 
bachelor  he  appeared  to  be  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
apparition  of  a  deserted  v.'ife  apjicaring  on  the  scene  at 
.-my  moment,  to  demand  her  rights,  wa."!  an  event  not 
only  within  the  bounds  of  po.ssibility,  b\it  of  probabi- 
lity, also.  Under  cover  of  the  con.wqucnt  confusion, 
i\[rs.  Delamere  determined  to  make-  wli.it  (■ngiheera 
tall  their  "  approaches."  Nothing  was  easier  than  to 
Bet  the  report  aHont  by  allowing  it-to  oo/.ecut  as  a  pro- 
found secret,  which  might  safely  be  trusted  to  go  the 
way  that  such  profound  sjcrets  usually  do.  The  agents 
for  its  tran.-^misvi.m  were  ready  to  hand  in  the  serving 
maids  ;  a.cla.ss  who,  all  proliibition  notwithstanding, 
will  tittle-tattle  to  the  end  of  time.    Tin's  it  was  which 


This  was  the  spectre  at  her  feast  of  prosperity.  And 
when  you  come  to  consider  the  euihfllisluncnt.s  which 
1)he  original  fiction  had  very  likely  received  befoi-e 
reaching  its  destination,  her  alarm  was  well  warranted. 

Our  heroine  was  disturbed  in  a  close  perusal  of  the 
volume  she  held  in  her  hand,  by  the  entrance  of  one  of 
the  housemaids.  Mabel  was  about  to  address  her, 
when  the  girl,  uttering  a  loud  shriek,  fled  from  the 
room  cari'ying  to  Mrs.  Blunt  the  startling  piece  of 
news  that  the  expected  mistrei^s  was  in  mastar'a  study 
Upon  receipt  of  this  information,  Mrs.  Blunt,  all  smiles 
and  hand-rubbing,  lost  no  time  in  presenting  herself 
before  the  stranger. 

"Ahem,"  coughed  Mabel  ;  "  I  wish  to  explain  " 

"  What  a  nice,  motherly  old  person,"  thought  our 
heroine. 

"  Pour  thing  !  How  young  she  is  !  The  monster  !" 
were  the  sentiments  simultaneously  passing  through 
the  brain  of  Mrs.  Blunt. 

"  I  presume  that  I  am  speaking  to  "  said  she, 

blandly,  but  pausing  for  the  other  to  fill  up  the  sen- 
tence. 

"  The  mistress  ?"  said  Mabel,  half  interrogatively. 
"  Then  it's  true,"  was  the  unspoken  thought  of  the 
housekeeper. 

"You  may  consider  it  very  extraordinary,"  said 
our  heroine,  again  breaking  ground — very  extraordi- 
nary, indeed;  but  I  assure  you  that  a  very  few  words 
will  explain  everything  to  your  aatisfaction." 

Mrs.  Blunt  felt  convinced  in  her  own  mind  that  a 
grcdt  many  words  would  be  expended  before  the  mat- 
ter could  be  settled. 

"Pardon  me,"  continued  Mabel,  as  much  surprised 
by  the  old  woman's  silence  as  by  the  peculiar  expres- 
sion of  her  face;  "but  can  you  inform  me  in  whose 
house  I  am?" 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  blurted  out  Mrs.  Blunt,  "  I  suppose 
we  must  call  it  yours,  now  you've  come." 

'■  Mine!"  cried  the  young  lady,  aghast,  and  doubtful 
01  her  companion's  sanity. 

"Yes,  ma'am — certainly,  ma'am,"  was  the  deferen- 
tial reply.  Then,  fearful  of  further  committing  herself, 
the  speaker  curtsied  herself  out  of  the  room. 

Before  Mabel  could  recover  her  3stoni.shment  a  loud 
ring  at  the  bell  announced  another  arrival.  The  new- 
comer addressed  Mrs.  Blunt  in  a  voice  strangely  fami- 
liar.   Who  could  it  be  >. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  voice,  laughingly,  in  reply 
to  some  observation  of  the  hou.sekeeper's;  "  I  dare  say 
I  shall  not  quarrel  with  them,  whoever  it  is." 

The  door  opened,  and  there  stood  Legard. 

No  words,  no  recriminations  jiassed  betv.'eon  these 
two;  not  the  least  sign  of  greeting,  or  even  of  receig- 
nition.  If  tliere  was  a  momontary  welcome  on  the 
lady's  part,  it  was  quickly  suppre.=.»ed  before  the  look 
in  tiie  oyes  of  her  lover — lover  no  more.  In  that  look 
there  was  less  of  anger  than  of  contemptuous  aaton- 
Lshnient.  It  was  a  look  far  m'ore  expressive  than 
words.  Mabel,  unconscious  of  wrong,  unconscious  of 
her  equivocal  situation,  returned  it  steadilj'.  Alas,  the 
calmness  of  innocence  was  mistaken  for  the  shamelcss- 
ness  of  guilt,  as  Legard,  after  a  long,  keen  stare,  turned 
silently  on  his  heel  and  left  the  house. 

Our  heroine  knew  instinctively  that  their  engage- 
ment was  at  an  end  ;  but  how,  why,  or  wherefore  she 
could  not  imagine.  If  she  had  greatly  cared  for  this 
brilliant  butterfly  of  fashion,  she  v/ould,  most  likely, 
have  found  refuge  in  tears  ;  but  that  look  had  touched 
her  pride.  One  thing  she  was  determined  on — to  es- 
cape as  quickly  as  possible  from  her  present  position. 
She  would  gladly  have  cleared  up  the  mystery,  inclu- 
•siveof  the  cdd  expressions  which  had  fallen  from  the 
housekeeper;  but  no  good  could  result  from  remaining 
whei-e  .she  was,  so — the  window.  This  time  her  more 
determined  efforts  sufficed  to  unclr.sp  the  fastenings  ; 
and  she  was  about  stepping  forth,  when  a  figure  pre- 
sented itself  before  her — the  figure  of  Maxwell  'Volta- 
ger. 

That  worthy  gentleman  w-as  in  a  state  of  consider- 
able bewilderment.  In  the  fir.st  place,  he  had  just  had 
a  curious  meeting  with  his  friend  and  relative  Legard, 
who,  for  the  first  time  in  their  acqufiintance,  had  re- 
fused his  proflTered  hand  with  scorn. 

Unaware  of  any  cause  or  quarrel  between  them,  Vol- 
tager was  so  stupefied  at  this  behaviour  that  ihe  other 
had  strode  off  beyond  recall  before  an  explanation  could 
be  demanded  or  accorded. 

Next,  here  at  the  window  of  our  friend's  own  stud}-, 
was  a  beautiful  apparition  facing  him,  and  evidently 
regarding  him  as  an  intruder  ;  for  j\Iabel,  seeing  that 
her  fe.scape'was  cut  off,  determined  to  Conduct  herself 
..with  dig'nity  to  the  end  of  the  adventure.  Was  it  to 
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stuttered,  and  looked  the  criminal  that  ho  really  was 
not? 

His  first  thought  was  that  he  had  come  'to  the 
wrong  house,  and  that  this  young  lady  was  a  friend 
of  his  next-door  neighbour,  the  widow. 

"I  ask  pardon,"  he  began;  "the  fact  is,  I  live 
next  door,  and  the  houses  are  so  much  alike 
that  " 

"Pray  don't  mention  it,  sir,"  said  Mabel,  politely, 
but  evidently  amur:ed  at  the  turn  affairs  were  taking. 

Then  she  thought  within  herself,  "  \Vho  could  this 
bearded,  sheepish-looking  man  be Prepossessing 
he  certainly  was,  in  spite  of 'his  awkward  manner,  iu 
spite,  too,  of  his  roush  shooting-coat  and  wide-awake 
hat.  Mechanically  lie  sat  himsalf  down,  without  in- 
vitation. The  young  lady  also  seated  herself,  eyeing 
him  curiously.  He  had  such  a  puzzled  look  that 
Mabel,  notwithstanding  the  previous  intensity  of  her 
feelings,  could  have  laughed  outright.  She  contrived, 
however,  to  suppre.=s  her  merriment. 

Hitherto  his  eyes  had  been  fixed  oa  her  face. 
Presently  withdrawing  them,  his  glance  wandered 
around  the  room  with  somewhat  of  an  air  of  recog- 
nition. 

"  Yea,"  he  murmured  ;  "  those  books — I  ought  to 
know  them  well."  Then  he  rose  from  his  seat  and 
began  to  inspect  several  other  articles,  still  murmur- 
ing softly  :  "Yes  I  yes  !"  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
each  of  them. 

Mabel  began  to  be  alarmed.  The  §man's  conduct 
grew  momentarily  more  suspicious.  What  if  ho 
should  be  a  lunatic  ?  His  saying  he  lived  next  door 
did  not  make  it  so,  and  he  was  probably  a  burglar, 
too,  for  all  she  knew,  who  might  cause  her  to  be  sus- 
pected by  the  people  of  the  house. 

This  last  hypothesis  had  no  sooner  occurred  to  her 
than  it  was  immediately  confirmed  by  a  proceeding  of 
Voltager'.s.  The  oljjects  lying  about,  which  till  now 
had  attracted  him,  were  scarcely  of  a  porta'ole  nature 
— that  is  to  sa}',  could  not  be  carried  away  with  suffi- 
cient concealment.  It  was  different^  with  a  handsome 
gold  hunting  watch  and  chain  that  were  reposing  on 
the  table.  This  he  actually  pocketed,  muttering,  as  if 
in  a  dream  : 

"  Most  certainly;  how  came  it  here  V 

The  same  operation  and  the  same  words  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  a  gold  pencil  case  and  a 
diamond  ring. 

Then  our  heroine  thoughl;  it  high  time  for  action  on 
her  part. 

Stealthily  possessing  herself  of  the  little  silver- 
mounted  revolver  previously  alluded  to,  she  planted 
herself  before  the  window.  Just  in  time,  too,  as  it 
happened  ;  for  the  man  moved  in  the  same  direction, 
again  talking  to  himself  : 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  ascertain  from  the  outside  ; 
most  certainly." 

Judge  of  his  astonisliment  on  being  confronted  with 
his  own  pistol.  Accompanying  the  action  were  the 
words,  in  a  firm  but  silvery  voice  : 

"  Most  certainly  not," 

Neser  before  had  he  seen  anything  so  beautifld. 
The  erect  figure,  but  very  little  shorter  than  his  own, 
the  cjuivering  nostrils,  the  dilated  eyes,  the  magnifi- 
cent poise  of  the  head — all  conspired  to  fill  him  with 
admiration,  as  though  he  were  gazing  on  Diana,  Mi- 
nerva, and  Venus,  combined  in  one  perfect  form  ;  but 
he  quickly  remembered  the  hair-trigger  of  the  pistol — 
a  fact  which  sent  his  classical  recollections  to  the  right- 
about iu  double  quick  time.  ^ 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  I'll  do  whatever  you  desire  ; 
but  for  heaven's  sake  lower  that  barreh" 

She  complied.  Next,  in  reply  to  his  look  of  amaze- 
ment, she  exclaimed  : 

'■  You  don't  suppose  that  I'll  permit  such  impudent 
robbery  right  before  my  face  ?  Sit  down  and  empty 
those  pockets  of  yours  immediately." 

He  did  as  he  was  told,  meekly.  The  incident  of  the 
pistol  had,  however,  recalled  him  to  himself  ;  and  i.s 
he  gave  up  his  own  watch,  his  own  pencil  case,  and  his 
own  ring,  his  sense  of  the  ludicrousnesa,  of  the  situa- 
tion got  the  better  of  his  gravity. 

"You  carry  it  off  gaily,"  observed  Mabel ;"  but  don't 
think  that  will  help  you."  I  advise  you  to  make  no 

attempt  to  escape,  or  and  she  again  raised  the 

weajjoii. 

"  By  no  means,"  he  answered,  hastily. 

On  seeing  him  so  submissive,  she  half  repented  of 
her  severity.  He,  on  his  side  desiring  nothing  better 
than  a  prologation  of  the  scene,  decided  to  defer  t)ie 
inevitable  explanation  a  little  longer.  Gradually  th'  y 
fell  to  talking  upon  other  topics.  A  few  minutes,  eeu- 
versation  served  to  convince  Mabel  that  this  wps  va 
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fete-a-tete.  Indeed  she  could  not  resist  a  sentiment 
ot  pity  that  such  a  superior  man  should  be  drivon  to 
so  discreditable  a  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  His 
information  she  found,  on  further  examination,  to  be 
extensive  ;  his  manners,  divested  of  their  first  gaucherie 
pleasing  and  gentlemanly.  When  he  ipoke  upon  a 
subject  which  interested  him,  his  countenance  became 
positively  noble.  After  a  time,  she  began  to  iloubt 
whether  he  was  a  burglar  at  all. 

Observing  her  embai  rassment,  Vultager  redoubled 
his  efforts  to  please,  which  cfl'orts,  he  was  gratified  to 
observe,  were  soon  crowned  witli  .succe.-.s.  (This  liigh- 
bred,  intelligent  gentleman,  a  burglar  How  utterly 
absurd  !)  The  interview  liad  barely  lasted  half  an 
hour,  when,  between  you  and  me,  she  was  consider- 
ably more  in  love  with  the  burglar  than  slie  had  ever 
been  with  her  old  sweetheart.  Vvhou  both  ]iartits 
are  pleaged  with  each  other,  the  i^jwcr  of  ingraliation 
is  very  rapid.  While  our  two  friends,  therefore,  are 
progressing  toward  the  understindiug'  which  wo  (ic- 
sire,  let  us  again  look  after  Mrs.  Delaiiicrc. 

Of  course,  the  widow  had  beeu  duly  apjjrispd  of  th'e 
(irrival  which  she  had  predictc<l;  b\it,  kuuwing,  for  tho 
best  of  reasons,  its  falsity  and  basoncis,  she  was  as 
much  alarmed  as  pu/.y.letl.  "  Wlio  could  the  woman 
be  '!"  she  asked  herself.  Some  iniiiostor,  some  swind- 
ler, perhaps  pickpocket.  The  idea  of  any  other  ad- 
venturess having  a  finger  in  the  pie  was  iuBU})portable. 
For  a  lung  time  she  worried  herself  with  vain  specula- 
tions. To  all  her  iuquiries  over  the  garden  wall,  the 
answer  was,  that  Mr.  Voltagcr  had  not  returned  ;  that 
nothing  was  known  about  liim.  Finally,  her  curiosity 
became  so  unbearalila  that  she  determined  to  ascertain 
for  herself  how  the  land  laj'. 

Bonnetless,  shawlless,  she  ."iwiftly  passed  out  of  her 
own  door  and  knocked  at  that  of  Mr.  Vo'ltagor's. 
Brushing  hastily  past  the  astonislied  Mrs.  Blunt,  who 
answered  the  summons,  she  pushed  her  way  into  the 
study.  To  her  surprise,  she  found  herself  face  to  face 
with  the  owner.  But  widows  are  never  surprised  long. 
With  a  quick,  compreliensive  glance  at.  Mabel,  she  ad- 
dressed to  Max  Voltager  the  startling  inquiry,  '•  Whe- 
ther he  had  lost  anything,"  thereby  conveying  the  im- 
pression that  the  young  lady  at  his  sid.e  was  a  member 
of  the  predatory  class. 

Ndt  receiving  any  immediate  reply,  she  repeated — 
"  Has  this  person,  sir,  anything  belonging  to  you  ?" 
Recovering  himself.  Max   Ndltagfir  answered  only 
by  respectfully  kis.sing  the  hand  of  Mabel.  Then 
turning  to  Mrs.  ]')elaiuere  he  said  — 

"  It  is  true,  madame,  that  tliis  young  lady  has  in  Iier 
possession  something  tb.it  did  belong-  t«  lue,  but 
which,"  placing  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  "is  luiue  no 
longer."  Oh,  Mrs.  Delamero,  Mrs.  Dclamsre  !  In  the 
interval  while  you  were  torturing  youiself  with 
anxiety  and  baflled  curiosity,  tliere  was  taking  place, 
within  a  few  feet  of  you,  tlie  explanation  and  the  de- 
claration which  destioyed  your  hopes  for  e\'er. 

Mrs.  Blunt  now  joined  the  group,  open-mouthed. 
"  Pray,  my  good  woman,"  demanded  Mabel,  as  the 
housekeeper  entered  the  room,  "  whom  do  you  take 
me  for  f ' 

"For  Mrs.  Voltager,"  was  the  reply,  with  a  deep 
curtsy. 

Max  Voltager  laughed  heartily. 

"  And  you,  madame,  take  me  for  ?"  was  the  in- 
terrogatory addressed  to  Mrs.  Delamere. 

"  Judging  from  present  jappearances,  I  should  take 
you  for  Mrs.  Voltaiger  that  is  to  be,"  answered  the  wi- 
dow. ^ 

"  And  you  ?"  asked  the  fair  querist,  addressing  the 
master  of  the  house. 

"  I,  my  dear  young  laily  ?"  replied  he  'gallanily, 
"  why,  if  there  be  no  objection  to  the  arrangement,  i 
should  like  to  take  you  '  for  better,  for  worse.' " 

And  if  blushes  are  not  falsehoads  he  was  so  taken  in 
return. 

Then  a  thundering  rap  at  the  door  heralded  the 
hasty  return  of  Legard.  Directly  he  entered  he  un- 
derstood the  state  of  affairs  at  a  glance. 

"  1  thought,  perhaps,  it  might  be  a  mistake,"  he 
cried  ;  "  but  I  perceive  that  I  was  right.  I  resign ;  I 
cast  her  off  altogether. "  ~" 

'  Sir, '  si\id  Max  Voltager,  complacently,  placing  the 
young  lady's  arm  within  his  «wn.  "  You  are  particu- 
larly obliging." 

Cin  a  cer  tain  morning,  not  long  aftdr  the  occurrence 
of  the  above  events,  there  was  to  be  seen  slowly  leav- 
ing Falcjtt's  heights  a  van  drawn  bv  two  horses,  con- 
taming  a  quantity  of  elegant  furniture.  Close  behind 
came  a  handcart,  drawn  by  a  boy.  Its  contents  were  a 
trunk,  a  bandbox,  a  bundle,  and  an  umbrella.  The  for. 
m  r  ,.f  the.ie  vehicles  held  the  belongings  of  Mrs.  De- 
lu-uiiic;  ibe  latter  of  Mrs.  Blunt. 


MISS  BR  ADDON  ON  IRELAND. 

The  following  is  the  continuation  of  Miss  Braddon's 
sketch,  which  v.-ill  appear  in  the  forthcoming  number 
of  Bclyravia.  To  the  i)roprietor  of  that  popular  and 
admirably  conducted  magazine  we  have  to  express  our 
obligations  for  the  courtesy  of  advanced  proof  sheets, 
which  enables  us  thus  early  to  place  before  the  Irish 
public  the  concluding  portion  of  "  Ireland  for 
Tourists"  : — • 

"  Next  dAy  brought  with  it  blue  skies  and  warm 
sunshine,  so  we  set  out  for  Dinas  Waterfall  and 
Muckross  Abbey,  and  the  lakes  again,  guide  !md  bugler 
in  ou  r  company.  We  drive  through  Lord  Kenmare's 
jjark,  through  Killarncy  town,  which  has  hardly  so 
.smart  and  garnished  a  look  as  one  would  expect  in  a 
place  so  favoured  by  visitors  ;  but  it  seems  prosperous, 
and  is  full  of  life  and  bustle  on  market  day,  the 
hucksters  and  thoir  customers  filling  the  broad 
streets.  Killarney  boasts  a  fine  cathedral,  only  want- 
ing a  spire  ;  some  pretty  cottages  with  porches,  whose 
like  we  have  not  seen  in  Ireland  ;  a  very  perfect 
church,  built  of  the  bluish  .white  limestone  ;  and  a 
fine  hotel  adjoining  the  station  and  Lord  Kenmare's 
park. 

"  Dinas  Waterfall  is  a  spot  where  the  traveller 
should  arrange  to  spend  a  day,  if  possible — a  most  de- 
licious scene  for  a  long,  lazy  summer  afternoon.  It  is 
sacrilege  to  do  it  in  the  usual  tourist  fashion,  going  in 
atone  gate  and  out  at  another,  and  just  running  one's 
eye  hastily  along  the  cascade  leaping  and  tumbling 
over  the  polished  boulders.  It  is  a  mighty  stream  of 
water,  which  comes  rushing  down  its  rocky  channel 
from  a  lake  on  the  summit  of  Mangertou  mountain — a 
lake  called  the  Devil's  Punch-bowl.  Laurel,  holly, 
aud  arbutus  grow  in  wild  luxuriance  along  the  edge  of 

j  this  deep  cleft  in  the  mountain,  and  giant  tirs  rise  up  on 
eitherside  of  the  ravine,  rank  behind  rank,  like  aTitanio 
army  transformed  into  trees.  Their  dark-red  trunks 
stand  out  against  the  sheen  -of  holly  and  laurel 
».in(l  the  tender  green  of  the  young  ferns.  A  narrow 
;nilh  winds  up  the  base  of  the  mountain  above  the 
waterfall  to  a  spot  which  commands  a  superb  view  of 
the  thi-ee  lakes  and  their  girdle  of  hills.  The  traveller 
whose  motto  is  '  Excelsior '  may  g?)  still  higher,  till  all 
Killarney  lies  at  his  feet,  and  he  sees  far  otf  the  glitter 
of  the  sea  in  Dingle  Bay.  On  leaving  Dinas  our  road 
lay  through  Mr.  Herbert's  domain,  which  i.s  generously 
left  open  to  visitors.  Nothing  can  be  more  lovely 
than  tho  cultured  wildness  of  these  grounds,  whero 
verdure  springs  abundantly  from  the  rocky  soil,  and 
where  the  timber  is  of  the  finest.  We  drive  close  to 
the  house — a  modern  Klizabethan  structure,  hand- 
some, massive,  and' with  no  excess  of  ornamentation — 
and  then  on,  still  through  the  domain,  to  the  ruined 

'  abbey  and  its  peaceful  buiial-ground.     Very  lovely  is 

I  that  resting-place  for  the  dead.  The  older  tombs 
are  hidden  under  the  wealth  of  ivy  and  fern  aud 
moss  aud  wild  flowers  that  clothe  the  crumbling 
stones  ;  the  sun  shines  through  the  crimson  leaves  of 
the  wild  strawberries  which  grow  in  the  clefts  of  the 
stonework.  Mosses  and  ferns  and  ivy  hug  the  uame- 
k-ss  old  nionumeutf,  as  if  they  loved  the  forgotten  dead 
who  lie  below  them.  A  landscape  painter  must  surely 
rev:'l  in  this  ([uiet  burial-place,  with  its  deep  grass  aud 
venerable  oaks,  and  unremembered  graves. 

"  The  abbey  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  very  per- 
fect cloisters.  In  the  centre  of  the  small  quadrangle 
grows  an  enormous  yew  tree,  towering  up  above  the 
ruin.  Who  set  the  sapling  and  watched  its  growth  .' 
Or  was  it  a-seed  wind-sown  from  which  that  mighty 
tree  arose  ?  The  chancel  is  interesting  to  the  philo- 
sopher by  reason  of  various  memorials  erected  within 
the  last  century,  for  the  most  part  to  lamented  wives, 
whose  list  of  vii'tues  is  almost  alarming,  who  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  &c.,  in  the  '  relative  duties'  of 
daughter,  wife,  and  mother,  and  so  on,  were 
'jbjects  of  wondering  admiration  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends.    One  imagines,  considering  the  limit.* 

■  of  the  district,  that  all  Killarney  must  have  been  kept 


in  a  state  of  chronic  admiration  by  these  fauitleES 
matrons. 

"  From  the  abbey  we  drive  by  another  road  through 
Mr.  Herbert's  park  to  the  lake,  where  the  boat  is 
waiting  for  us.  To-day  the  hills  are  smiling  in  the 
sunlight,  and  we  see  Killarney  at  her  fairest.  Again 
we  pass  under  the  Brigcen  Bridge,  so  called  after  the 
small  trout  which  abound  here  ;  again  hear  the  legends 
of  O'Donoghue  of  the  Lakes,  which  have  given  a  name 
and  a  history  to  every  arbutus-crowned  crag  that  rises 
out  of  the  waters.  In  Octobi^r,  our  guide  tells  us, 
when  the  flowers  and  bcnies  are  ou  the  arbutus,  and 
autumn's  changeful  tints  glorify  the  wooded  slopes 
of  the  mountains,  the  scene  is  more  than  ever  lovely. 

''  We  land  at  Inisfallen,  once  the  home  of  learning, 
and  are  sojnewhat  •  surprised  to  hear  our  homely 
guide  refer  to  Montaleuibert's  '  Monks  of  the  West,' 
for  his  authorit}'  on  the  subject  of  its  ancient 
aVibey.  of  which  but  little  remains.  The  records  of 
[iiisfallcn,  he  further  informs  us,  are  lodged  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Here,  he  tells  us,  university  men 
come  to  read,  and  light  fires  arid  brew  whiskey-punch, 
and  make  themselves  generally  comfortable.  Never, 
perhajis,  was  there  a  fitter  spot  for  lonely  study  or 
politic  mnsinj' — so  fair  a  scene  that  one  would  think 
only  gentl.j  fancies  could  come  to  the  di'eamor.  The 
island  is  a  gro\  c  of  venerable  ash  trees  of  great  size 
and  surpassing  beauty.  But  the  lion,  in  the  way  of 
trees,  is  a  gigantic  holly,  whose  trunk  is  sixteen  feet 
in  cin-umfei-eni  e,  and  wliich  all  travellers  are  taken  to 
see — a  holly  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  growing 
since  the  beiiiuning  of  time.  Southey,  who  saDg  the 
praises  of  the  holly,  wo\ild  have  rejoiced  in  the  Titanic 
girth  and  vast  sjjread  of  this  kingly  tree. 

"  Very  sweet  is  the  air  of  j)erfect  peace  and  soft 
silvan  solitude  which  pervades  this  island  of  the  lower 
lake.  It  is  just  large  enough  to  wander  about  on  a 
balmy  summer  day,  too  small  for  the  possibility  of 
fatigue — a  paradise  for  picnic- parties,  like  the  gloves 
of  laurel  and  holly  and  moss-green  ferny  banks  beside 
the  rushing  waters  of  Dinas.  To  the  fiivolous  mind 
these  delicious  scenes  are  apt  to  be  suggestive  of 
lobster-salad  and  claret-cup,  careless  talk  and  happy 
laughter,  long  idle  summer  days,  perhaps  of  the  chck 
of  club-mallets  gaily  chiming  in  the  summer  stillness, 
the  poj)  of  champagne  corks,  and  whispering  lo\ier3  be- 
ncatli  the  feathery  ash-boughs.  But  it  seems  a  kind 
of.<losecratifm  to  think  of  picnic-parties  amidst  these 
venerable  groves  of  Inisfallen,  in  this  verdant  shriue 
where  learning  flourished  when  Ireland  was  youiig  ; 
where  tlmse  monkish  scholars  to  whom  we  owe  in  so 
laige  a  measure  the  preservation  ot  classic  literature 
:  mused  over  their,  manuscript  voluigps  through  the 
clouded  night  of  mediieval  ignorance,  and  hoardi^d  the 
trea.'^uies  of  jioetrv  and  wisdom  in  their  sequestered 
groves,  far  f  r^  nu  that  mail-clad  world  which  had  hardly 
l-jarned  its  al|)liabet. 

"  It  is  a  spot  where  one  would  like  to  spend  maljy 
an  August  iKxintide,  reading  one's  favourite  poet  or 
I  philosopher  ;  a  place  in  which  poetry  would  have  its 
full  flavour,  as  it  hardly  can  have  in  the  busy  world  of 
daily  life,  where  every  moment  may  bring  some  com- 
monplace interruption— Mrs.  Brown  who  has  called  to 
see  you,  or  the  butcher's  message  to  the  eflect  that  he 
has  f  ent  all  over  the'  town  and  can't  get  you  a  shoulder 
of  lamb.  Here  Cynthia  and  Laon  would  seem  real 
living  human  beings  ;  here  Lord  Lyttou's  loftiest  pas- 
sages would  strike  against  no  vulgar  discords.  Sweet 
here  to  dream  over  Milton's  majestic  page  in  a  scene 
lonely  and  lovely  as  his  Eden,  and,  thanks  to  St.  Pa- 
trick, secure  from  the  intrusion  of  his  serpent. 
Dut  for  us  there  is  no  lingering,  and  this  is  al- 
most our  last  of  Killarney.  It  is  hard  to  go  away 
ifter  having  seen  so  little,  where  there  is  so  much 
to  see  and  where  all  is  beautiful.  Could  we  but, 
spare  to-moiTOW,  we  might  climb  Mangerton  on  the 
liard.v  ponies  of  the  district,  and  peer  into  the  dark 
depths  of  the  Devil's  Punch-bowl,  source  of  that  mighty 
waterfall  at  Dinn.s.  Ross  Castle,  with  many  a  legend- 
haunted  spot,  is  left  unexplored.  We  gaze  with  regret- 
ful eyes  at  the  silvern  lake  and  its  girdle  of  mou:ii.  iiu-3' 
knowing  that  it  may  be  long  ere  we  look  upon  this  fair 
scene  again. 

"  Our  guide  tells  us  that  Killarney  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  wealthy  Americans.  Many  come  over  i;:st 
for  an  autumn  holiday,  at  the  time  when  th<:ir  own 
climate  is  almost  unendurable.  Some  of  these 
American  tourists  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  costs 
them  less  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  and  fro,  and  epend 
a  month  or  so  in  Ireland,  than  to  live  for  the  same 
period  at  home. 

•■  The  next  morning  is  warm,  bright,  and  iummery, , 
whereby  departure /is  rendered  all  the  mor;  itter. 
The  guide  appears  at  the  station  to  bid  us  farewell, 
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everybody  is  kind  and"  friendly,  and  away  we 
go  to  Mallow  Junction,  on  our  way  to  Limerick, 
through  a  wild  lonely  country,  very  fair  to  see  ;  fertile 
pastures  sleeping  at  the  feet  of  the  mountains,  silver 
streamlets  winding  through  the  vale,  here  and  there  a 
cottage  or  two,  and  here  and  there  a  tiny  hamlet,  and 
pervading  all  that  air  of  placid  rustic  prosperity  which 
we  have  observed  throughout  our  travels.  Is  this  un- 
happy Hihernia,  we  ask  ourselves  ;  that  ill-used  step- 
sister of  bloated  England's,  that  down-trodden  country, 
whose  wrojigs  sorve  for  the  orator  to  v.-eep  over,  whose 
aspiiations  are  the  ever-ready  means  of  developing  na- 
tive eloquence  ?  Here  are  no  signs  of  want  or  misery, 
no  tatterdemalion  peasantry,  gaunt  and  savage-looking, 
but  a  smiling,  comfortable  race,  ready  to  cover  the 
buckle  cr  twirl  the  shillalah  at  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion. The  rich  pastures  are  full  of  cattle,  the  way- 
side and  the  common  teem  with  poultry  growing  for 
the  distant  market.  How  far  this  may  be  a  mere  sur- 
face smile,  the  colour  and  brightness  of  nature  rather 
than  the  prosperity  of  mankind,  it  is  hard  for  the 
stranger  to  discover.  Enough  that  we  caw  no  signs  of 
want,  and  that  we  did  see  everywhere  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  education  :  village  lasses  tripping  home  with 
their  books — mostly  the  Christian  Brother  series — 
under  their  arms,  the  pretty  Gothic  limestone  school- 
house  in  nearly  every  village,  and  in  all  the  young 
faces  bright  intelligence  and  a  certain  look  of  refine- 
ment which  one  may  fairly  put  down  to  the  softening 
in3uence  of  '  better  times.'  At  Killarney  the  love  of 
literature  v.-ould  seem  a  passion  in  the  juvenile  breast, 
for  at  every  turn  in  the  road  a  flock  of  rustic  children 
rush  out  to  pursue  the  tourist's  car,  with  supplications 
for  the  '  price  of  a  book' — this  laudable  desire  for  im- 
provement being  doubtless  considered  a  safe  card  with 
the  Sassenat,h.  One  flying  damsel  pursued  our  car  for 
nearly  a  mile,  swift  as  Atalanta  ;  and  on  being  ques- 
tioned upon  orthography  came  oft'  brilliantly,  spelling 
'potatoes'  and  'Constantinople'  breathlessly,  without 
a  stumble,  and'  making  a  spirited  dash  at  '  Darda- 
nelles.' 

"We  reach  Limerick  city  at  about  seven  o'clock  on 
a  sunshiny  June  evening,  and  find  the  streets  looking 
their  gaiest  ;  shops  all  shut  ;  and  the  townsiioojila  tak- 
ing their  pleasure  as  on  a  Sunday.  AVe  ha-\^  been  re- 
commended to  go  lo  the  George  instead  of  the  Hotel 
which  sheltered  us  on  a  former  visit ;  so  we  con- 
fide ourselves  to  the  Goorgei  omMlms  in  all  con- 
fidence, and  ai-e  in  no  -wi-'e  disapjiointed.  The 
hotel  is  in  the  best  part  of  George-street,  the  great 
street  of  the  town,  and  a  really  fine  thoroughfare  — 
second  perhaps  only  tn  Union-.street,  Aberdeen,  among 
the  chief  streets  of  provincial  cities.  The  hou.-JCS  inu;it 
have  been  built  when  one  of  the  Georoceswa.'i  king.  Tlic-y 
have  thvt  gooil  old  sub.stnntial  air,  that  .solid  well-to-do 
look — an  air  of  sober  dignity  which  no  modern  hoiise 
possessess.  Our  bedrooms  at  the  George  are  palatial  in 
size  and  elevation,  our  sitting-room  a. spacious  drawing- 
room'  with  three  windows  and  a  balcony,  from  which 
it  isa  plea.saiit  thing  to  see  the  people  of  Limerick  pro- 
menadmg  on  a  summer  night  :  and  they  do  promenade 
-^iike  no  other  people  in  Great  Britain,  I  .sholild  ima- 
gine— thoroughly  and  freely  en  joying  th?  balmy  breath 
of  evening.  The  sound  of  their  footistpps,  when  the 
passing  of  a  military  band  ha.-,  given  impetus  to  the 
movement,  is  like  the  passa;|'  ef  an  army.  I  had 
seen  Limerick  before  in  a  wet  and  dreary  October,  and 
had  not  been  favourably  im))rcs.-,-il.  Whether  the  l.ist 
few  years  have  wrought  a  ni.-irked  improvement  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  city,  or  whether  its  altered  a.s)iectwas 
merely  the  cflFcct  of  sun.shino  and  blue  skies,  1 
cannot  tell ;  but  the  city  certainly  seemed  to  me  tpiite 
a  difFerant  city  from  the  Limerick  I  saw  in  '!>().  Yet 
with  all  its  modem  progress  and  pro.^perity  it  has  an 
old-world  look  that  is  pleasant  ;  not  the  modi;cval  an<l 
picturesque  aspect  of  Chester  or  Exeter,  but  a  look  of 
the  days  when  George  the  Third  was  king  and  the 
E.arl  of  Limerick  gave  CaVnnet  dinners  in  his  house  in 
Mansfield-street,  Portland-pl.ice — dinners  which  the 
Prince  E,egent  used  to  grace  with  his  portly  )iresence. 
How  many  earls  live  in  Jlansfield-strcet  now  ? 

"  It  is  strange  to  see  the  watchmen  turn  out  at 
nightfall,  a  provincial  copy  of  tho.'c  ancicnt.s  whom  our 
gilded  youth  in  the  days  of  King  George  loved  to  as- 
sail ;  strorgcr  stili  to  hear  them  bawling  the  hour, 
time  after  time,  through  the  short  summer  night. 

"  Our  ]ilan  has  been  to  hasten  on  from  Limerick  to 
Kilkee.  We  are  longing  for  the  blue  waves  and  white 
surf  of  the  vast  Atlintic.  but  by  an  error  in  our  reck- 
oning we  mi-=s  the  ov.p.  train  which  feed.?  the  steamer 
at.  Foynes,  I'.nd  h.ave  to  defer  our  jCTirnoy  scawarils.  A 
second  tr.iin  and  boat  in  the  couse  of  the  day  would 
render  Kilkee  fairly  accessible,  which  ait  present  it  is 
Bot.    There  is  but  one  boat  in  the  day  from  Lime- 


rick and  one  from  Foynes,  and  of  that  Foynes 
boat  Mr.  Malcomson  the  invincible,  the  king  of  men 
and  of  ships,  cotton  mills,  castles,  and  so  on,  is  owner. 
No  doubt  when  the  unsophisticated  little  watering- 
place  with  its  magnificentscenery  becomes  more  widely 
known  the  service  will  become  more  frequent. 

"  We  devoted  our  spare  day  to  a  run  as  far  as  Ennis 
by  rail,'  passing  the  Cratloe  woods  and  some  other  in- 
teresting scenery  on  our  way.  The  town  of  Ennis  is 
small  and  old,  and  for  almost  the  first  time  in  Ireland 
we  found  the  principal  street  nan  ow — a  nairow  wind- 
ing old  street,  with  hou.ses  that  were  standing  in  the 
d.ays  of  the  Stuarts,  and  a  statue  of  Daniel  O'Conncll 
at  the  end  of  it.  There  are  new  .streets  which  are  wide 
and  well  built, and  thereare  nice  old  hoviseshalf hidden 
in  verriant  gardens.  The  river  Fergus  winds  through 
the  town,  and  just  by  the  bridge  that  spans  the 
stream  stands  the  Ennis  Clubhouse,  which  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  members  was  good  enough  to  show 
us  over — a  remarkably  comfortable  club  ib  appears, 
and, -judging  from  the  closely-packed  wineglasses  uiion 
two  ample  sideboards  in  the  cotfee-room,  not  averse 
from  conviviality. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  of  the  governor 
of  Ennis  Jail,  who,  seeing  us  gazing  with  the  tra- 
veller's inquiring  eye  at  that  unpretentious  building, 
asked  us  in,  and  showed  us  the-prison,  wluch  i.s  kept 
with  exquisite  oi-der  and  cleanliness,  f.nd  beautified 
by  closely-shaven  gra.ss  and  well-filled  ilower-beds, 
roses,  and  variegated  iv^,  brightest  yellow  and  green, 
climbing  over  the  encircling  walls,  and  everything  so 
neat  and  pretty -looking  that  it  w:fB  only  by 
a  mental  efiort  one  could  remember  ,the  pur- 
pose of  the  building.  County  Clare  does 
not  seem  remarkable  for  crime,  as  most  of  the 
whitewashed  chambers  were  empty,  and  the  select 
circle  of  malefactors  residing  in  the  pri.son  were,  for 
the  most  part,  the  smallest  of  off'enders.  (_)neold  man, 
who  was  taking  his  allotted  hour's  constitutional  with 
a  cliosen  few  in  the  form  of  a  circular  walk  in  a  gra- 
velled yard,  was  paying  the  penalty  of  having  sold 
wliiskcy  witliout  a  licence.  It  Si'cmcd  a  weakness 
deai-ly  atoned  for  by  that  monotonous  miBrch  in  single 
tile. 

"  We  st'.ycd  so  long,  and  were  so  kindly  treated  in 
the  j.ail,  that  we  had  left  but  the  smallest  margin  of 
time  for  seeing  the  lions  of  Ennis,  and  thus  were 
obliged  to  forego  the  Abbey  ruins,  ocly  taking  a  j>ec[) 
into  the-adjacent  park  attached  to  a  fine  old  nian.^ion. 
now  occupied  as  a  police  barrack.  In  the  vanished 
days,  when  Ennis  was  trhe  seat  of  learning,  grave  Kran- 
cificans  walked  these  verdant  glades,  .uid  listened 
dreamily  to  the  Abbey  bell  ;  Init  now-a-ilays  the  police 
and  the  nursemaids  and  children  have  the  park  all  to 
them.Hclves. 

"  There  are  numerous  public  buildings  in  Ennis, 
a  large  and  important  courthouse,  a  couple  of 
hospitals,  churches  of  various  denominations.  The 
new  Froti'stant  church,  not  long  completed,  has 
a  curious-looking  pyramidal  tomb  in  its  enclosure,  to 
which  a.  still  more  curious  story  is  attached.  It  seems 
thatacerlain  gentleman  of  jiroperty  left  in  his  will  a 
most  solenm  injunctiim  that  he  should  be  buried  in 
unconsecrated  ground.  His  remains  were  accordingly 
laid  in  a  piece  of  ground  outside  the  town,  and  the 
aforesaid  stone  ]iyramid  or  geometrical  figure  was 
erected  over  his  resting  place.  When  the  new  church, 
hoAvever,  was  to  be  built,  no  site  was  found  so  con- 
venient as  that  little  bit  of  ground  where  tlie  gentle- 
man lies  ;  whereupon  the  church  was  built,  and  the 
adjacent  ground  walled  in,  and  the  gentleman  now 
repfcses  in  the  Protestant  churchyard.  We  were  told 
that  his  heir  Ciune  some  short  timeback,  and  opened 
the  grave  and  looked  at  him  ;  but,  perhaps  not  con- 
sidering him  sutliciently  portable,  left  him  where  he 
was. 

"  We  tore  ourselves  away  from  Our  new  friends  re- 
gretfully on  that  warm  June  afternoon,  having  made 
quite  a  small  circle  of  acquaintance  in  Ennis,  and 
went  back  to  Limerick  in  time  for  dinner.  Our 
waiter,  a  man  of  a  chivalroiis  and  devoted  tempera- 
ment, was  quite  touching-in  the  wyruith  of  his  greet- 
ing. 

"  '  Welcome  home  !'  he  said,  as  if  we  had  been  born 
and  bred  at  the  George,  and  had  just  returned  from 
beyond  the  seas  to  our  infancy's  abode.  He  gave  us 
an  excellent  dinner,  waited  on  us  with  an  affectionate 
concern  for  our  welfare,  which  seems  to  have  been  en- 
tirely disinterefted,  for  he  hardly  appeared  to  expect 
baksheesh  when  we  deported. 

•'  We  spend  the  evening  driving  about  Limci  ick  and 
its  suburbs  iu  a  car,  see  the  old  towns,  Engli.sE  and 
Irish,  the  tall  houses  and  narrow  streets  and  teeming 
population — a  glimpse  of  a  new  kind  of  life,  more 


akin  to  the  Continental  than  the  English.  The  streets 
down  by  the  Shannon — English  and  Irish  town  both — 
have  a  look  of  the  back  slums  of  Rouen  and  Dieppe. 
The  children — babies  some  of  them — swarm  over 
pavement  and  roadway,  and  our  progress  is  not  with- 
out a  perilous  moment  or  two. 

A\e  stop  to  explore  St.  Munchin's  churchyard,  a 
very  peaceful  re.-.ting-place  beside  the  Shannon.  The 
churchyard  is  high  above  the  river  embankment ;  and 
looking  down  on  one  side  of  the  low  boundary-wall, 
we  are  able  to  survey  the  orderly  gardens  belonging  to 
some  pretty-looking  alm.shouses  devoted  to  gentlewo- 
men of  reduced  mean.s.  From  St.  Munchin's  we  drive 
to  Thomond-bridge,  famous  with  fatal  memories,  and 
think  of  that  bloody  day  during  the  siege  of  Limerick, 
when  the  Town  Major  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  drawn 
up  iu  the  face  of  his  own  soldiery,  who  were  flyingtothe 
city  for  refuge  fi'om  the  opposite  shore  of  Clare,  hotly 
pursued  by  Ginkle's  men.  '  Many  of  the  Irish  went 
headlong  into  the  stream,  and  perished  there,'  saya 
Lord  Macaulay  in  his  grajihic  picture  of  those  evil 
days.  '  Others  cried  for  (juarter,  and  held  up  hand- 
kerchiefs in  token  of  submission.  But  the  conquerors 
were  mad  with  rage  ;  their  cruelty  could  not  be  im- 
mediately restrained  ;  and  no  prisoners  were  made  till 
the  heaps  of  corpses  rose  above  the  parapets.  The  gar- 
rison of  the  fort  had  confisted  of  about  eight  hundred 
men.  Of  these  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  escaped 
into  Limerick.' 

We  look  at  Thomond-bridge  with  a  shudder  and 
a  touch  of  shame,  remembering  that  dark  day,  and 
cannot  but  compare  the  mad  rage  of  the  conquerors 
of  Thomond  Gate  with  the  laudable  mildness  which 
distinguished  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  subjugation  of 
King  Cofl'ee.  *> 

M'e  pass  the  Treaty-stone  and  drive  along  the  Clare 
embankment  to  the  North  Circul.-ir-road,  a  species  of 
Clapham  Park,  on  this  farther  side  oi  the  Shannon, 
where  the  wealthy  burgesses  of  Limerick  retii'e  after 
the  cares  and  toils  of  commerce.  The  houses  in  this 
distrii:t  arc,  many  of  them,  handsome  and  spacious 
mansi<ms,  the  grounds  extensive  and  finely  timbered  ; 
but  the  Irish  proprietor's  passion  for  high  stone  walls 
jirevonts  our  seeing  very  much  of  these  commercial 
retreats.  There  are  as  many  road.s  here  a.s  in  St.  John's 
Wood,  and. sonic  of  them  longer  than  the  longest  in 
that  iiDrth-wp.slern  paradise.  We  drive  back  to  the 
river  as  '  li.ght  thickens,'  and  re-enter  Limerick  by  the 
AVcllesley-bridge,  a*  very  haiuhsome  structure,  but  still 
buideucd  with  a  somewhat  oppressive  toll. 

Late  as  it  is,  we  drive  along  the  quays  to  the  docks, 
and  then,  after  a  widish  circuit,  explore  Garryowen, 
j)cep  at  (-iallows-greeu,  and  survey  those  primitive  and 
rather  (lilai)idated  out.skirts  of  the  city  which  seem  pe- 
culiarly dear  to  the  native  mind.  But  even  Garry- 
owen is  improved  since  we  were  last  here,  and 
will  soon  ceaf'e  to  be  a  type.  There  are  new 
cottages  in  every  direction  ;  slated  roofs  are 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exce)ition,  and  the  ancient 
thatch,  with  rank  grass  and  mo.sses  growing  upon  it, 
i.«  almost  exploded.  We  <lrive  till  the  sumiTi<!r  dark- 
ness has  descended  on  the  city,  and  the  watchmen  have 
come  out  to  call  the  hour. 

"  To-morrow  is  Saturday.  On  Saturday  the  Kilkee 
boat  dolay.s  its  departure  trora  Foynes  till  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  for  the  benefit  of  tbo^e  citizens  who 
may  wish  to  spend  Sunday  at  the  seaside  ;  so  we  .spend 
our  morning  in  Limerick,  doing  a  little  shopping  at 
one  of  the  large  emporiums  in  Cieorge-street,  where 
you  may  buy  aiiythini>;,  from  ujiholstery,  ready-made 
drcsse.s,  bonnets,  and  Maidvc  lmg,  to  jf'wtlry  and  fancy 
work  ;  and  where  the  Liuic.  ick  ladies  assemble  in 
oiowds,  gaily  dressed,  and  not  uiiAvorthy  their  long» 
established  reputation  for  good  looks. 

"  The  porch  and  pavement  before  the  clubhouse  are 
crowded  with  geutlompu,  for  whom  this  appears  to  be 
a  favourite  lounge.  George-street  is  full  of  vehicles — 
from  the  large  two-horse  sociable,  that  comes  tearing 
round  the  corner  a.s  if  bent  upon  annihilating  some- 
body, to  the  light  out.side  car — and  of  foot-passengers; 
and  there  is  an  all-pervading  air  of  liveliness  anci  pro- 
sjioritv.  There  is  a  run  upon  Coffee's,  the  chiet  pastry- 
cook's, for  iocs  and  Bath-buns,  cups  of  tea,  spqDfe- 
cakes,  and  hani-sandwiches.  But  amidst  all  the  bustle 
and  business  of  market-day  we  turn  our  backs 
Limerick  city,  and  journey  to  Foynes  by  a  single  iii  e 
of  rails  through  a  pretty  thoueii  .somewhat tame'land- 
scape.  Foynes  appears  to  'no  notfiing  except  a  packet 
.station,  and  the  single  feature  for  remark  is  a  woe  ilcd 
point  surmounted  by  a  fine  Irish  cross  in  rou^'a-Ie\^  u 
stone,  erscted,  I  think,  to  the  Siem^-y  of  Lorn  >ic  :.t- 
eagle. 

"  The  Shannon  here  has  widened  w)a  noble  cstua-y 
and  »s  we  steair  downwards  to  the  sea  we  pass  man, 
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a  country  mansion  on  the  shores  of  the  wide  bright 
river,  notably  the  estate  of  the  Knight  of  Glin,  familiar 
to  us  js  the  Knight  of  Gwynue  in  one  of  Lever's  best 
novels,  with  its  castellated  mansion  and  gateway,  and 
fine  background  of  wooded  hill.  The  shores  of  the 
Shannon  are  as  fertile  as  the  gretn  slopes  of  the  Isle  of 
AVight,  and  it  is  only  when  we  get  really  into  blue 
water  and  approach  Scattery  Island  that  the  character 
of  the  scenery  changes.  After  two  or  three  hours  on 
the  steamer — one  takes  littlenote  of  time  upon  a  sunny 
summer  aftei-noon  on  the  Shannon — we  arrive  at  Kil- 
rush,  where  cars  and  omnibuses  dispute  possession  of 
the  traveller,  this  being  the  dull  season,  and  accommo- 
dation in  excess  of  the  demand.  Kilru.sh,  which,  like 
our  South-end,  is  n  kind  of  spurious  seaside,  is  a  town 
of  some  importance,  with  a  long  street,  various  store- 
houses and  other  business  premises,  churches,  and  town- 
hall  ;  but,  seen  briefly  as  we  drive  by  in  theKilkee  om- 
nibuE,  it  appears  hardly  a  fascinating  place.  There  are 
little  bathing-lodges  on  the  beach  wliich  may  be  hired 
for  a  trifle,  and  which  are  very  popular  among  the 
patron.s  of  Kilrush. 

"  The  country  through  which  we  drive  on  leaving 
Kilru-^h  has  that  unmistakable  look  of  the  lands  that 
border  the  sea,  a  look  of  barrenness  even  where  there 
is  actual  fertility.  Here  and  there  we  pass  a  few 
thatched  cottages,  with  their  potato  grounds  and  little 
bit  of  garden,  or  a  solitary  dwelling,  or  a  roofless  and 
deserted  cabin,  whose  last  inmates  are  perchance 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Everywhere  there  are 
traces  of  that  exodus  which  is  always  going  on  ;  and, 
despite  the  prosperous  look  of  the  country,  one  is  sorry 
to  think  how  many  have  found  prosperity  only  by  going 
away.  They  go  esgerly,  hopefully,  but  not  without 
many  a  pang  at  parting,  feeling  as  many  mis- 
givings as  did  the  Iri?h  soldier,  who,  having 
volunteered  for  France  after  •  the  surrender  of 
Limerick,  deserted  at  the  last  moment.  '  He  had 
bound  himself  to  go-  into  exile,  perhaps  for  life, 
writes  the  great  historian  of  the  Whigs, '  beyond  that 
dreary  expanse  of  waters  which  impressed  his  rude 
mind  with  mysterious  terror.  His  thoughts  ran  on  all 
he  was  to  leave — on  the  well-known  peat  stack  and 
potato  ground,  and  on  the  mud  cabin,  which,  humble 
as  it  was,  was  still  his  home.  He  was  never  again  to 
see  the  familiar  faces  round  the  turf  fire,  or  to  hear  the 
familiar  notes  of  the  old  Celtic  songs.  The  ocean  was 
to  roll  between  him  and  the  dwdling  of  his  grey- 
headed parents  and  his  blooming  sweetheart.'  Seeing 
the  fairness  of  the  land,  and  a  certain  sweet  homeli- 
ness which  is  more  than  beauty,  one  can  guess  how 
keen  the  pang  of  parting  must  be,  how  bitter  the  ne- 
cessity whichgurgea  the  exile.  Can  Queensland's  hark- 
Khedding  trees,  and  dense  scrub,  and  songless  birds 
ever  recompense  the  wanderer  for  the  lost  lakes  and 
bills  of  Kerry,  the  green  pastures  and  winding  streams 
-Df  the  Golden  Vale  .'  There  eeems  a  general  opinion  in 
ihe  south  of  Ireland  that  the  time  has  now  come  when 
emigration  should  cease.  Wages  are  high,  labour 
Bcarce,  and  a  man  who  cannot  get  half-a- 
crown  a  day  would  rather  fold  his  arms  and 
smoke  his  dudheen,  lolling  against  a  street- 
corner,  than  work  for  less.  The  agricultural  labourer 
must  have  good  pay,  and  a  good  dinner  into  the  bar- 
gain, the  small  farmers  say  indignantly,  as  if  that 
de.=ire  for  a  dinner  were  the  last  straw  laid  upon  the 
employer's  back. 

"  We  reach  Kilkee  after  sunset,  and  our  first  glance 
Bhows  us  little  of  the  vast  Atlantic — only  a  basin  of 
blue  water,  around  which  fashionable  Kilkee  is  built. 
One  must  make  a  little  circuit  and  climb  the  cliff  to 
survey  the  great  ocean  ;  but  it  is  something  for  to- 
night to  know  that  vast  expanse  is  so  near. 

■'Moore's  Hotel,  where  we  take  up  our  abode,  is  a 
long  low  white  house,  or  rather  three  or  four  houses* 
which  have  been  thrown  into  one.  Here  on  a  humbler 
jcale  are  to  be  found  all  the  comforts  which  make  the 
Victoria  at  Killirney  admirable— a  pleasant  coffee-room, 
a  well  supplied  table-d'hote,  a  spacious  public  drawing- 
room,  an  amiable  host  and  hostess,  cleanhness,  and  a 
mod":  rate  tariff. 

"  Kilkee,  on  a  sunny  Sunday  morning,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  season,  is  almost  as  tranquil  a 
.scene  as  tho.-e  Yarmouth  sands  where  David  Copper- 
field  walked  with  little  Em  ly  to  the  sound  of  distant 
church  bells.  The  chief  service  at  both  churches,  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic,  begins  at  noon,  thus  affording 
time  for  a  dawdling  breakfast  and  a  stroll  on  the  cliffs, 
were  one  so  disposed.  The  occupants  of  the  coffee- 
room,  ourselves  included,  were  more  industriously 
mind:'d,  and  betook  themselves,  wildly,  to  letter- 
writing.at  a  round  table,  with  friendly  interchange  of 
blotting  paper  and  envelopes. 
"I After,  church  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  vast  At- ' 


lantic.  We  turn  our  backs  upon  the  little  bay,  so 
sheltered  and  shut  in  that  it  seems  only  a  pool  of  blue 
water,  and  climb  the  hill  which  curves  outward  to  the 
open  clifl'.  We  are  fortunate  enougjj  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  friend  who  has  spent  all  his  life  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  who  knows  thete  wild  shores  by  heart. 

"  As  we  ascend  the  steep  white  road,  the  widening 
bay  on  one  side  of  us,  and  on  the  other  a  terrace  of 
neat  onc-story  villas  here  called  lodges,  our  friend 
tells  us  how  he  can  remember  Kilkee  30  years  ago, 
when  there  were  scarcely  30  houses  in  all.  It  is  now 
a  thriving  watering-place,  completely  encircling  the  bay; 
it  has  churches,  schoolhouses,  baths,  and  concert  rooms; 
it  talks  of  building  a  convent,  and  at  this  present  writ- 
ing I  am  informed  that  every  lodge  is  occupied,  and 
that  Kilkee  is  wildly  gay. 

"  We  come  to  the  cud  of  the  houses  at  last,  turn  a 
corner,  and  there  lies  the  great  awful  sea  stretched 
before  us  ;  not  that  strip  of  salt  water  seen  from  a  flat 
coast,  of  which  Charles  Lamb  complains  as  a  cause  of 
disappointment  and  disillusion  to  a  landsman  who  has 
dreamed  his  dream  of  the  sea,  but  the  boundless  ex- 
panse of  ocean  seen  from  a  height ;  such  mountainous 
waves  as  only  the  Atlantic  knows — such  rolling  masses 
of  whitest  surf — such  fountains  of  sea-foam  flung  up- 
ward, like  the  smoke  of  ordnance,  as  the  wave  breaks 
against  a  rock.  It  is  the  prettiest  sport  to  watch  those 
playful  waves  ;  it  is  awful  to  think  of  their  measureless 
power  to  destroy  ! 

"  While  we  sit  upon  a  little  rocky  tower  on  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  our  friend  tells  us  how  two  plighted  lovers 
walked  among  the  slippery  rocks  below  us  one  sum- 
mer afternoon,  just  before  their  intended  wedding-day, 
and  ventured,  unthinkingly,  upon  one  d  those  low 
level  slabs  of  rock  over  which  a  great  wave  sweeps  now 
and  then  with  irresistible  impetus,  and  how  such  a 
wave  as  we  see  now — sunlit,  silvery,  crowned  with 
snow-white  foam — swept  bride  and  bridegroom  a, way 
for  ever.  The  curjise  of  the  bride  came  on  shore  a 
day  or  two  after  in  the  bay,  but  that  of  her  lover  was 
never  found.  He  had  a  conriderable  sum  of  money 
about  him  at  the  jtime  of  his  death,  and  our  friend 
hinted  at  the  pc'^siljility  of  the  body  having  been  found 
by  some  members  of  that  aaiiable  fraternity  to  which 
Gafl^er  Hexam  and  Kogue  Riderhood  belonged, 
pillaged,  and  cast  back  to  the  watery  deep. 

"  The  cliffs  rise  higher  and  higher,  tiU  they  arc  level 
with  Bishop's  Island,  a  slip  of  land  evidently  sun- 
dered from  the  main  by  those  ever-encroaching 
waves,  which  are  perpetually  licking  away  slices  of 
the  conglomerate  down  below,  and  leaving  the  upper 
crust  of  the  cliS'  hollow  and  to  the  last  degree  perilous. 
We  mount  the  slope  bravely,  over  the  short  crisp  turf, 
till  we  reach  the  summit  of  our  ambition,  and  survey 
Kilkee  and  the  Atlantic  from  the  highest  stand-point. 
We  are  just  above  Intrinsic  Bay,  so  called  alter  a 
Spanish  trader  which  went  down  here  a  few  years 
ago,  richly  laden,  and  with  all  her  crew  on  board 
her.  Our  friend  stood  among  the  crowd  on  the 
cliff,  saw  the  unavailing  rockets,  and  saw 
the  ship  turn  over  bodily  and  go  down 
to  the  bottom.  He  tells  us  how  a  seaman 
was  hammering  down  one  of  the  hatches,  and  how 
when  a  huge  wave  swept  him  away  from  his  work, 
hammer  in  hand,  and  then  dashed  him  back  again,  he 
went  on  hammering  bravely,  till  the  next  sweep  of  the 
waters  hurled  him  off  again  and  again  brought  him 
back.  He  tells  us  how  the  vessel  had  anchored  yonder, 
just  where  the  gently  opening  bay  seems  to  offer  safest 
haven,  and  how  the  resistless  might  of  wind  and  wave 
carried  her  into  this  narrow  opening  between  high 
walls  of  rock,  shaped  like  the  jaws  of  Leviathan.  We 
inquired  about  a  lifeboat,  but  it  seems  that  lifeboats 
would  be  useless  on  such  a  coast  as  this.  Rockets  are 
the  only  help  possible,  and  unhappily  these  sometimes 
come  too  late  for  rescue. 

"  We  hear  shudderingly  of  other  shipwrecks,  but  this 
story  of  the  Intrinsic  is  the  most  awful,  not  a  man 
having  been  saved  to  tell  the  story  of  that  dreadful 
winter  dawn. 

"  Below  us,  breasting  the  waters,  riie  rugged 
obelisks  of  rock,  which  shape  ~themselves  into  the 
profiles  of  Roman  smperors  or  savage  animals,  accoitd- 
mg  to  the  fancy  of  the  ga::er.  The^c  bristling  spires 
are  bolder  and  grander  in  form  ilfau  those  tv.o  isolated 
crags  called  t'ne  Parsi'U  and  Clerk,  which  the  Dawlish- 
boatmen  are  so  proud  of.  Here  they  might  find  a 
whole  convocation  of  parsons  if  they  pleased. 

"  Late  in  the  evening  we  drive  along  the  crge  of  the 
cliff  to  a  ruined  da.-tle  called  Dernalicky.  ^Voth'.ng 
cau  surpass  the  grandeur  of  this  lonely  ro  d  aittr 
sunset.  We  look  down  shudderingly  into  th  it  ou oai- 
gulf  below  us  as  the  light  jauntiug-car  lattles  gaily 
along  the  narrow  road.   There  is  quite  enough  margin 


for  safety,  more  than  enough  even,  unless  the  horse 
took  it  into  his  head  to  be  restive  and  canter  over 
the  cliff' ;  but  the  eyes  ignore  that  border  of  sun- 
scorched  turf,  and  look  down  into  the  awful  dfiepbtlow. 
Every  crag  stands  out  sharply  in  the  soft  grey  light, 
lamps  begin  to  twinkle  in  distant  Kilkee  as  we  turn 
homewards,the  shadowy  country-side  grows  from  green 
togrey;all  is  silent,  except  the  perpetualroarof  water.?, 
and  the  solitude  is  unbroken  by  bo  much  as  a  seagu!!. 
Except  at  t'ne  Lizard,  we  have  never  seen  oct.in 
under  so  grand  an  aspect,  and  the  coast  above 
Kilkee  is,  in'  some  respects,  finer  than'  the  Lizard 
Point. 

"Inexorable  fate  and  the  omnibus  carry  us  away  at 
nine  o'clock  the  following  morning,  but  not  before  wf 
have  formed  pleasant  acquaintance  to  brighten  oui 
memories  of  Kilkee.  We  are  in  Limerick  early 
enough  for  lunch,  and,  having  one  spare  afternoon  be- 
fore us,  run  down  to  Castle  Connel,  a  favourite  fishing 
village  on  the  Shannon,  and  a  chosen  resort  of  thf 
wealthy  Limerick  citizen.  This  is  a  charming  spot, 
answering  to  our  Teddington  or  Hampton,  famou.s  for 
its  salmon-falh,  and  for  a  chalybeate  spring,  whose 
waters  are  said  to  resemble  those  of  Spa  in  Belgium 
There  are  numerous  seats  in  the  neighbourhooc 
and  several  handsome  villas  on  the  outskirts  of  tht 
little  town.  The  ruined  castle  stands  near  the  river'' 
brim,  and  there  is  some  dark  prophscy  to  the  eff'ec 
that  it  is  to  fall  on  the  wisest  person  who  enters  it 
Perhaps  the  greater  wisdom  may  be  shown  by  thos 
who  refrain  from  entering,  as  we  did,  not  fromlackof  in 
clination  but  leisure.  Instead  of  examining  the  crumb 
ling  old  Gothic  arches  and  tower,  we  hired  a  flat-bot 
tomed  boat  and  rowed  up  and  down  the  river  for  ; 
little  while,  not  venturing  as  far  as  the  famous  falls 
that  inevitable  train  preventing  u.s.  Our  old  boatman 
was  stone-bhnd,  and  told  us  a  piteous  tale  of  the  mis- 
management of  his  case  at  the  hospital.  The  rivei 
'.  here  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  the  shores  verdant,  and 
villa-crowned,  as  at  Twickenham  and  Teddington,  but 
the  stream  far  surpassing  Father  Thames  in  width 
and,  alas,  putting  him  to  the  blush  in  the  matter  of 
purity.  One  thing  only,  as  far  as  one  could  judge 
after  so  brief  a  survey,  is  wanted  at  Castle  Connel,and 
that  is  a  better  railway  station';  the  existing  erection 
is  a  mere  shed. 

"  The  country  between  Castle  Connel  and  Limerick, 
only  five  or  six  miles,  is  peculiarly  rustic  and  pietty. 
We  passed  many  a  little  bit  of  landscape  and  animal  life 
that  seemed  composed  on  purpose  to  adorn  the  walls  of 
Burlington  jHouse.  And  so  back  to  the  city,  ever  so 
regretfully,  for  to-day  ends  our'  hohday.  To-morrow 
we  speed  back  to  Waterford,  take  a  farewell  glance  at 
the  tower  of  Reginald  the  Dane,  the  steep  wooded 
hills,  the  little  fleet  in  the  Suir,  and  settle  comfortably 
down  for  an  easy  passage  to  Miltord  Harv-en,  on  board 
one  of  the  luxunously-appointEd  steamers  built  especi- 
ally for  this  trafhc  by  'the  Great  Western  Eaiiway 
Company.  Little  have'  we  seen  in  Ireland  that  is  not 
beautiful  in  this  too-brief  fortnight ;  nothing  have  we 
met  with  but  kindness,  friendliness,  and  cheerfulness. 

"  To  all  we  say,  visit  Ireland  as  we  have  visited  her, 
and  you  will  exiierience  the  most  delightful  of  holi- 
day trips,  behold  the  most  varied  scenery  and  pic- 
turesque accessories,  and  enjoy  the  most  healthful  and 
'economic  of  excursions.'' 


DUM  SPIRO  SPERO. 

■While  I  breath  I  hope  !   Ne'er  inav  despair 

E'en  for  a  moment  haunt  my  soul, 
Nor  with  its  deadly  shadow  hide  the  f.iir 

Star,  that  points  the  goal. 

TVhile  I  breath  I  hope  I  Through  care  and 
sorrow  bar 
The  way  that  leads  to  pleasure's  seat, 
While  from  my  mountain  1  cau  see  the  star. 
Life's  bitter  cup  is  sweet. 

While  I  breath  I  hope.    The  grandest  gift  of  God 

He  holds  who  thus  can  speak, 
The  light  that  cheers  the  e.irth  s  dark  sod, 

Strength  tor  tlio  weak. 

Wliile  .1  breath  I  liof  e.    Through  wild  storms  fling 
Bav'K  shades  t'lifiu;:!'.  which  wesrope. 

Still  m.iy  tl-.e  hi  art  s'^!  id  w  alch-i  iy  ling— 
While  1  bioatb  1  luic. 


Thomas  Macd(»nald  was  sentenced  to  death  at  the 
Esses  Assizes  on  'i.Mh  July  for  murder. 

The  Daily  iWi'.s  s.iys  that  small-pox  has  broken 
out  in  Newmarket  .md  its  neighbourhood,  and  is 
rapi.'lv  S'prJ.idin?.  Jioie  than  sixty  cscs  li;<Te  bren 
ie|j(  r:e.i.  liic  Iceai  .luth'  ritjc,  have  applied  to  the 
Jockey  Club  for  the  use  of  the  grand  stand  as  an  hoe- 
pital. 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

Peach  Jelly. — Scald,  peel,  divida  and  stone 
eighteen  peaches.  Break  the  kernels.  Boil  the 
t>eache3  an4  braised  kernels  in  clarified  syrup  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Season  Tvith  the  juice  and  grate 
of  lemons.  Run  it  throusjh  a  jally-bag  ;  add  an  ounce 
of  clarified  i.?inglass,  and  .fill  the  mould. 

Remoxlade. — Pound  the  hard-boiled  yolk.s  of  two 
eggs  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  sour  cream  or  the  raw 
yolk  of  an  egg,  a  teaspoonful  of  made-mustard, 
pepper,  salt,  cayenne,  one  spoonful  of  vinegar,  and 
two  of  oil.  Rub  this  salad  sauce  through  a  sieve,  and 
it  is  ready. 

Sauce  a  la'  SIattre  d' Hotel.- — Melt  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  thicken  it  with  flour  ;  add  in 
the  stewpan  a  little  scalded  and  finely  minced  parsley, 
and  afterwards  a  squeeze  of  lemon.  Work  it  well 
with  a  wooden  sjfoon  to  make  it  smooth.  It  should 
not  be  made  till  wanted. 

To  Dress  Slicks  of  HALrauT,  LrsG,  or  Tusk. — Fry 
the  fillets  in  butter  and  then  stew  them  in  a  little  fish 
jstock,  seasoned  v/ith  parsley  and  celery.  Add  a  iiiece 
'of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  white  pepper,  mace,  a  little 
lemon  peel,  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon-juice,  or  use  a 
curry  sauce. 

Castle  Puddi.vgs. — Take  the  weight  of  two  eggs  in 
flour,  butter,  and  sugar.  Set  the  butter  in  a  baisin 
before  the  fire  till  half  melted  ;  then  beat  it  to  a 
cream  ;  beat  the  eggs  for  ten  minutes  or  longer,  and 
then  mix  lightly  with  the  butter,  then  the  sugar,  and 
next  the  flour  ;  add  nutmeg  and  grated  lemon  peel  ; 
bake  in  cups  for  twenty  minute^  in  a  slow  oven  ;  serve 
on  a  napkin. 

SouFi  LE  OP  Potato-Flour. — Mis  a  large  spoonful 
of  potato-flour,  and  one  of  sifted  sugar,  with  as  much 
boilod  milk  or  cream  as  will  make  a  thick  batter,  or 
rather  a  soft  paste.  Flavour  this  v/ith  rose-water, 
orange-flour- water,  cofFee,  or  chocolate.  Work  into 
this  the  beat  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  afterwards  gently 
add  the  whites  beaten  to  a  snow.  Bake  the  souffle, 
and  glaze  it  if  you  please. 

O.MiiLETTE  Souffle. — Beat  separately  and  strain  the 
■whites  ,and  yolka  of  six  eggs.  Sweeten  the  yolkj  and 
flavour  with  orange  fiower-water  or  lemon  peel.  Beat 
the  wliites  again  to  a  strong  whip,  apd  stir  this  lightly 
into  the  yolks.  Have  a  Ijit  of  fresh  butter  melted  in 
an  omalot-pan,  and  pour  in  the  mixture.  Cook  it  over 
a  slow  fire,  not  to  scorch  ;  turn  it  carefully.  Dredge 
fine-sifted  sugar  over  it  on  the  oven  to  rise. 

Chocolate  Souffle. — Scrapo  fmo  two  ounces  of 
chocolate,  make  it  into  a  p^ista  on  a  mortar  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  crefim,  then  at  least  four  yolks  of 
cgga  are  added,  with  some  essence  of  vanilla  and 
sugar  to  taste";  when  the  mixture  is  worked  quite 
smooth,  the  whites  of  sis  eggs  are  added,  beaten  as 
usual  to  a  stiff  fi-oth. 

To  Bake  Salmon  or  Salmon  Trout. — Place  the  fish 
in  a  deep  pan,  and  stick  plenty  bits  of  butter  over  it, 
first  seasoning  it  with  allspice,  mace,  and  salt;  rub  a 
Lttle  of  the  seasonings  on  the  inside.  It  must  be 
basted  occasionally  with  what  collects  in  the  baking 
pan.  If  the  fish  is  small,  or  a  grilse,  it  ma\'  be  skew- 
ered with  the  tiiil  turned  round  to  the  mouth.  A 
baked  t;almon,  if  not  too  oily,  makes  a  handsome  dish,, 
and  eats  well  cold.  Garnishing  and  sauce  the  same  as 
for  boiled  salmon. 

Souffle  of  Ground  Rice. — Blanch  two  spoonfuls 
of  rice-flour,  and  dry  it.  Boil  it  slowly  with  half  a 
point  of  .sweet  niilk.  Put  gradually  to  it  in  a  basin 
the  beat  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  mix  well.  Sweeten 
this,  and  thicken  the  mixture  for  a  fev."  minutes  over 
the  five,  as  it  making  custsrd.  Cool  this,  and  gently 
pour  into  it  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  bef<teu  to  a  snow. 
If  they  arc  not  well  beaten,  the "  souflio  ^ill  never 
rise.  Put  the  whole  into  a  souffl6-dish,  and  in- 
Btintly  bake  in  a  rather  slack  oven.  It  v>-ill  take  from 
H  half-hour  to  forty  minutes. 

Svv'F.rx  Souffles. — Those  favourite  and  fashionable 
pvepaiations  too  often  fail  in  the  hands  of  ordinary 
co.ik.s.  Forsouiflb,  there  should  be  a  souflle  dish  that 
will  stand  tlie  oven,  and  a  liner  one  into  v.  hich  it  fits 
to  go  to  table.  The  light  and  aii-y  appearance  of 
soullifo  depends  gi;patly  on  the  whi;.iking  of  tba  eggs, 
but  ai  much  on  the  baking.  Besides,  if  not  served  in- 
stantly, thoy  'will  flatten.  The  temperature  of  the^ 
von  must  be  carefully  attended  to;  if  too  high' 
or  too  low  the  souHld  will  not  be  fit  to  eat.  Another 
point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  moment  a  coufild 
13  done,  and  has  attained,  so  to  spoak,  its  bloom  and 
fulness,  it  mu.st  bo  served  ;  for  when  o!ice  a  soufll6 
ceases  to  go  up  it  begins  to  go  down,  eithtr  in  or  out 
of  the  oven. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


Hardy  Fruit  Garden. — Look  frequently  over  the 
various  kinds  of  fruit  trees  trained  to  walls,  &c.,  and 
nail  or  tie  in  leading  shoots,  and  remove  those  which 
are  superfluous.  Apricots  are  mostly  becoming  quite 
ripe,  and,  although  not  a  heavy  crop,  the  fruit  is  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  and  requires  much  attention  to  prevent 
it  being  injured  or  disfigured  by  insects  of  various  sorts 
— such  as  ants,  earwigs,  woodlice,  wasps,  flies,  hor- 
nets, slugs,  snails,  &c.,  as  well  as  blackbirds  and 
thrushes  during  dry  weather,  and  also  tomtits,  black- 
caps, &c.  But  of  all  the  enemies  v.'bich  the  ripening 
fruits  have  to  encounter  the  ants  are  the  most  ubiqui- 
tous and  troublesome  ;  and,  as  vegards  the  fruit  of  the 
apricot,  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  side  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  becomes  frequently  quite  ripe,  while 
the  shaded  side  remains  hard  and  green  ;  and,  should 
ants  take  a  fancy  to  the  ripe  portion  of  the  fruit,  the 
injury  they  will  speedily  inflict  upon  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  rapid  deca}',  v.'hich  will  set  in  even  before 
the  lipeuing  process  in  the  other  portion  of  the  fruit 
has  been  completed.-  Guano  strewed  in  the  runs  of 
the  ants  is  said  to  be  distaateful  to  them,  and  so  is 
boiling  water  poured  upon  them,  when  a  Buflicient 
number  of  them  can  be  found  together  to  render  the 
operation  eflfective.  Possibly  the  best  remedy,  how- 
ever, Ls  to  place  a  number  of  jars  at  the  foot  of  the 
wall  where  the  fruit  is  ripening,  each  jar  containing 
honey  and  water  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  less  or  more; 
and  in  this  way  they  will  drown  themselves  by  thou- 
sands. Earv.-igs  may  al.50  be  trapped  in  pieces  of  beau- 
stalk,  cut  into  lengths  of  about  six  inches  and  inserted 
omong  the  branches,  examining  them  every  morning, 
and  blowing  the  insects  which  may  have  concealed 
themselves  inside  the  stalks  into  a  pail  of  water.  Wood- 
lice  may  be  caught  in  small  pots,  which  should  be 
baited  wfth  a  small  portion  of  cooked  potato,  covered 
loosely  with  a  little  dry  moss  or  soft  hay.  Slugs  and 
snails  generally  leave  unmistakable  evidence  of  their 
visits,  and  as  these  are  generally  paid  nocturnally,  the 
visitors  should  be  looked  for  lato  in  the  evening,  piclied 
up  and  do.;troyed.  When  the  ordinary  pace  of  these 
unprepo.jSijesing  molluscs  is  considered,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  give  them  credit  for  the  very  considerable 
distances  they  will  travel  during  the  night  for  the  sake 
of  ripe  fruit.  Late  cherries  should  by  this  time  be 
carefully  netted,  to  preserve  thsm  from  birds.  The 
leading  shoots  .should  be  nailed  or  tied  in,  while  the 
foro-right  shoots,  or  a  portion  of  them,  may  be  left 
until  the  fruit  is  gathered,  as  they  help  to  keep  the 
not  at  a  distance  from  tho  fruit,  and  the  partial  shade 
v.-hich  they  afford  is  also  an  advantage  to  the  same. 
Vines  on  open  walls  are  in  some  instances  being  at- 
tacked by  mildew,  and  wherever  this  is  perceived  dust 
at  once  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  syringe  with 
"  Ewing's  Infallible  Composition."  One  or  two  appli- 
cations of  the  latter  will  generally  prove  eflectual  in 
arresting  the  further  progress  of  this  parasitical  fun- 
gus. Let  such  fruit  ti-ees  on  Mjalls  ?.s  the  peach,  the 
nectarine,  the  plum,  and  the  pear,  which  are  all  now 
swelling  off  or  finishing  thuir  fruit,  be  assisted  by  libe- 
ral v.'ati-rings»of  diluted  sewage,  if  procurable,  and  bo 
afterwards  mulched  with  manure,  as  this  will  tend 
greatly  to  counteract  the  ill  tlfects  of  the  prolonged 
droujfht.  Raspberries  have  this  season  been  exceedingly 
abundant,  and  the  fruit  has  been  much  finer  than 
could  have  been  expected.  As  the  crop  will  now  be 
in  most  instances  gatiiered,  the  bearing  canes  should 
be  all  cut  out,  v.'hile  the  young  canes  may  be  thinned 
out  to  luiir  ov  five  of  the  strongest  and  best  placed, 
which  may  also  be  lightly  shortened  and  left  untied, 
so  that  sun  and  air  may  liave  free  accci-'s  amongst 
them,  to  ripen  and  mature  the  wood  and  buda.  The 
auturnn-bsaring  varieties  shouliVnow  be  encouraged 
by  mulching  and  watering,  and  will  probably  require 
to  be  supported  by  stakes.  Continue  to  pot  runner.s 
of  strawberries  of  various  sorts,  as  thoy  can  be  pro- 
cured, for  the  purpose  of  forming  new  plantations 
about  the  end  of  September,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing,  when  they  may  also  be  planted  out,  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  gathered  from  them  ;  and  let  forced  plants 
which  may  have  been  planted  out  during  the  montlis 
01  May  or  June  last  have  liberal  treatment,  and  an 
abundant  autumnal  crop  may  be  reasonably  expected, 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  protect  by  nets  from  the 
ravages  of  birds. 


The  rapid  and  daily  increasin!;  sale  of  Williams  and  Cc's 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Prices,  from  Is,  8d.  to  23  lOd.  per  lb. 
25  Capel-street  Dublin, 


FACETIiE. 


Why  is  a  dead  doctor  hke  a  dead  duck  ?  Because 
they  have  both  dojie  quacking. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  young  lady  and  a 
hat  ?    One  has  feeling,  and  the  other  is  felt. 

What  is  that  which  makes  a  profit  by  dividing  that 
vfhich  supports  it  ?    A  ship. 

What  Bishop  gets  the  most  sleep  ?  The  Bishop  of 
London,  for  he  goes  to  bed  a  Tait  (at  eight)  at  night, 
and  gets  up  a  Tait  (at  eight)  in  the  morning. 

Why  ia  an  egg  overdone  like  an  egg  underdone  f 
Because  it  is  hardly  done. 

A  being  with  two  feet  has  four  feet  and  three  feet, 
and  only  one  voice  ;  but  its  feet  vary,  and  when  it  has 
most  it  is  weakest.  A  man  in  infancy  crawls  upon  all 
fours,  in  manhood  stands  erect  upon  two  feet  and  in 
old  age  supports  his  tottering  legs  with  a  staff. 

When  is  a  fowl's  neck  like  a  bell  1  .When  it  is  rung 
for  dinner  (wrung). 

What  kind  of  a  book  might  a  man  wish  his  wife  were 
like  ?  An  almanack,  for  then  he  might  have  a  new 
one  every  year. 

What  throe  words  did  Adam  use  when  he  introduced 
himself  to  Eve,  and  which  read  the  same,  backwards 
and  forwards  ?    Madam,  I'm  Adam. 

Vrhen  is  a  lady  past  recovery  ?  When  she  is  speech" 
less. 

Who  took  in  the  first  newspaper  ?  Cain  ;  he  took  a 
Bell's  Life  (Abel's  life).  . 

Why  is  a  wainscotted  room  like  a  reprieve  ?  Because 
it  saves  hanging. 

Amongst  novelties  why  is  a  dog's  tail  the  greatest  1 
Did  you  ever  see  it  before  ? 

Which  would  you  sooner  have,  a  five-pound  note  or 
five  sovereigns  ?  A  five-pound  note,  for  when  you  put 
it  in  your  pocket  you  double  it,  and  when  you  take  it 
out  you  see  it  in  creases. 

When  do  the  teeth  usurp  the  tongue's  prerogative  ? 
When  they  are  chattering. 

"  What's  the  matter,  my  dear  ?"  said  a  wife  to  her 
husband,  v,ho  had  sat  for  half  an  hour  with  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  apparently  in  great  tribulation. 
"  Oh  !  I  don't  knov^,"  said  he  ;  "I  have  felt  hke  a  fool  aU 
day,"  '•  Well,"  returned  the  wife  consolingly,  "  I'm 
afraid  you'll  never  get  any  better  ;  you  look  the  very 
picture  of  what  you  feel." 

A  cockney  conducted  two  ladies  to  the  observatory 
to  see  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  They  were  too  late  ; 
tho  eclipse  was  over,  and  the  ladies  dieappointed.  "  Oh!" 
exclaimed  our  hero,  "  don't  fret.  1  know  the  as- 
tronomer very  well ;  he  is  a  polite  man,  and  I'm  sure 
will  begin  again." 

A  certain  barrister,  who  was  remarkable  for  coming 
into  court  with  dirty  lumds,  observed  that  he  had  Ijeen 
turning  over  Coke.  "  I  should  have  thought  it  was 
coals  you  had  been  turning  over,''  observedja  wag. 

When  p.re  we  told  that  the  Jews  employed  bread  as 
the  Egyptians  did  papyrus  ?  When  Isaiah  was  told  to 
take  a  great  roll,  and  write  on  it  with  a  pen. 

My  love  for  you  will  never  know  the  first. 
It  will  never  bo  ray  second. 
Although  it  will  always  bo  my  whole. 
— Endless. 

Why  is  the  treadmill  like  a  true  convert  ?  Because 
its  turning  is  the  result  of  conviction. 

Why  is  a  hen  sitting  across  a  gate  like  a  halfpenny  ? 
Because  there  is  a  head  on  one  side  and  tail  on  the 
other. 

Why  is  a  dog's  tail  like  tho  heart  c£  a  tree  ?  Be- 
cause it  is  the  farthest  from  the  bark. 

V^hut  part  of  speech  is  kiss  ?    A  conjunction. 
What  heavenly  thing  and  what  earthly  thing  does 
a  rainy  day  havo  tho  same  influence  over  ?    The  sun 
and  your  boots,  for  it  takes  the  shine  out  of  both. 
My  first  is  of  illustrious  line, 
Of  beauteous  form  and  faca  divine  ; 
Which  when  my  socond  does  assail, 
liutli  foim  and  beauty  then  do  fail : 
Jiiy  whole  an  arduous  task  to  go 
With  wives  who  naughty  ways  pursue. 
—Man-age. 

Why  is  it  bettor  to  be  burnt  to  death  than  to  be  be- 
headed /  Because  a  hot  stake  (steak)  is  better  than  a 
cold  chop. 

AVhy  are  married  people  like  a  pair  of  shears  ?  Be- 
oa-ase  they  are  so  joined  that  they  cannot  be  separated 
without  trouble,  they  often  move  in  separate  direc- 
tions, yet  always  punish  those  who  come  between 
them. 


It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Halliday,  on  July  25th,  at 
ForestDean  miners'  annual  celebration,  that  the  South 
Staffordshire  strike  cost  the  miners  fifty  thousand 
pounds. 


/ 
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TO  C0RRESP0NDEXT3. 
*«*  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days 
after  they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
Bwmber,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Eejected  ilSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  istamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  re  turn.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  we  take  every  care  to  return  them 
«afely  if  found  unsuitable. 

Pride  of  Kildaee'.— You  are  troubled  with  itch,  a  very 

unpleasant  cutaneous  disease.    See  a  doctor.  

Buttermilk  will  not  remove  freckles.  Ringlets 

are  \vorn  by  ladies  just  as  taste  dictates.  -Writing 

not  well  formed. 

A  Co:*STAXT  Reader. — There  is  no  copyright  existing 
between  Great  Britain  and  America;  but  there  is  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Canada.  "  Taken  at  the 
Flood,"  therefore,  cannot  be  published  in  Canada 
•without  an  arrangement  with  Miss  Braddon.  The 
j)roprietors  of  the  Canadian  paper  (enclosed)  must 
liave  made  some  bargain. 

Hold  that  One. — You  seem  very  impressionable  ;  but 
as  you  mix  more  in  ladies'  society  the  influence  will 
gradually  lessen,  and  you  will  find  your  feelings  so 
■oft^en  changed  that  you  will  regard  each  new  love 

affair  less  than  its  predecessor.  Buy  a  book  on 

etiquette  for  a  shilling  ;  but  good  mannerB  come  of 
good  sense. 

M.  M. — Ask  a  bookseller  for  a  catalogue,  telling  him  ' 
the  sort  of  book  you  want.    He  will  show  all  sorts 
of  that  nature,  and  then  yon  can  select  for  yourself.' 

PBbplesity. — It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  love  two 
women  eqvf&Uy  well  and  be  equally  ready  to  many 
either.  The  money  question  seems  to  affect  you 
more  than  you  care  to  say. 

J6a>i  or  Arc. — Moths  are  killed  by  laying  about 
pieces  of  camphor  wrapped  up  in  linen.  To  re- 
move grease  spots  from  sUk,  lay  a  piece  of  woollen 
cloth  upon  a  deal  table  ;  on  this  place  the  stained 
silk  with  the  stain  downwards  ;  put  a  piece  of  brown 
paper  on  the  stain  and  pass  over  it  a  hot  iiat  iron  so 
as  to  scorch  the  paper.  Five  or  eight  seconds  will  i 
suffice  Rub  the  stained  part  briskly  af etrwards  with  ' 
a  piece  of  cap  paper.  We  cannot  say  who  accom- 
panied Miss  Braddon  on  her  trip  in  the  south. 

A  CossTANT  Readek. — Ycu  cau  learn  to  dance  in  a 
fortnight.  Grace  comes  by  practice.  Anyone 
who  knows  how  to  dance  can  teach  you  ;  but  ladies 
are  the  best  teachers.  If  there  is  <io  school  in  your 
town,  how  can  we  help  you  ? 

Terra. — It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  results  to  be 
gained  by  observing  the  coming  transit  or  Venus 

 Mr.  DisraeU,  in  i-eply  to  Mr.  Butt,  meant  by 

"the ^crisis  of  the  world"  the  growth  of  power  in 

the  governed  classes.  There  was  a  transit  of 

Venus  in  1852. 

iwLER. — In  stuffing  large  animals,  they  should  be 
carefully  skinned,  with  the  horns,'8kull,  tail,  hoofs, 
&c.,  entire.  Then  i-ub  the  inside  of  the  skin  tho- 
roughly with  a  mixture  of  salt,  pepper,  and  alum, 
»cd  hang  up  to  dry.  Large  birds  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  way,  but  should  not  be  put  into  spirits. 
Small  birds  may  be  preserved  as  follows  :— Take  out 
thfe  entrails,  open  a  passage  to  the  brain,  which 
Jhould  be  scooped  through  the  mouth;  introduce 
iaio  tke  cavities  of  the  skull  and  the  whole  body 
iome  of  the  mixture  of  salt,  alum,  and  pepper,  put- 
ting some  through  the  gullet  and  whole  length  of 
vlhe  neck^ih^  hana  tlxa  Jaindi^  ^  qqq\^  ^jpy  pia<;g  


first  by  the  feet,  that  the  body  may  be  impregnated 
by  the  salt«,  and  afterwards  by  a  thread  through  the 
under  mandible  of  the  bill,  till  it  appears  to  be 
sweet ;  then  hang  it  in  the  sun,  or  near  a  fire  ;  after 
it  is  well  dried,  clean  out  what  remains  loose  of  the 
mixture,  .and  fill  the  cavity  of  tlie  body  with  wool, 
oakum,  or  any  soft  substance,  and  pack  it  smooth  in 
paper.  Large  fish«s  should  be  opened  in  the  belly, 
the  entrails  taken  out,  and  the  inside  well  rubbed 
with  pepper,  and  stuffed  witji  oakum.  Small  fishes 
may  be  put  in  spirit,  as  well  as  reptiles,  woims,  and 
insects  (except  butterflies  and  moths)  ;  insects  of  fine 
colours,  should  be  pinned  down  in  a  box  prepared 
for  that  purpose,  with  their  wings  expanded. 

S.\MBO. — Pimples  arise  from  poverty  or  impurity.  In 
the  one  case,  you  should  gain  strength  ;  in  the 
other,  you  should  take  sarsaparilla  or  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, Miss  Braddfii  was  born  in  London.  

Bank  managers  of  the  elass  you  mention  have  about 
£350  per  annum.— — Writing  hardly  good  enough 
for  a  merchant's  office. 

Bella.— Write  to  the  V^ar  Office,  London.  The 

bar  is  more  suitable  for  a  scholar  than  the  army. 

Muriel  Trevanaud. — Your  love  affair  seems  rather  a 
troublesome  business  ;  for  you  have  allowed  your 
sentiment  to  get  the  better  of  your  judgment — if 
you  have  any.  If  you  let  the  young  man  know  you 
love  him,  he  will  probably  laugh  at  you. 

Puzzled. — The  Pakenhams  are  an  English  family.  One 
of  them  distinguished  himself  in  the  Peninsular 
War. 

Industriocs. — If  you  consult  our  Household  Memo- 
randa carefully  Jand  constantly,  you  must  become 
a  good  housewife  in  time. 

W.  J.  T. — Batho  your  feet  in  cold  water  constantly 
having  a  Uttle  soda  or  alum  in  the  water.  Wear 

cottonsocks.  We  cannot  judgeoiyourintclllgence 

from  your  writing  ;  is  fair  enough,  and  would 

pass  the  Ci^'il  Service. 

A  Subscriber  wants  to  know  how  to  preserve  green 
peas. 

Mato. — The  length  of  tiud.^n  which  you  could  learn 
to  be  a  telegraph  clerk  dejjends  on  your  own  capa- 
city. Some  girls  le.irn  in  six  weeks,  and  some  in 
three  mouths.  Write  for  particulars  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Telegraph  Department,  General  Post-office, 

.  Dublin.  The  salary  begins  at  10s.  a  week  and  runs 
tip  to  303. 

A,  J. — You  must  apply  to  shipowners  to  get  into  the 
merchant  service.  SYour  outfit  depends  upon  the 
position  you  desire  to  occupy — £100  or  a  little  more 
cover  an  officer's  expenses.  t 

Sylvia  Carew. — If  you  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
our  answer  with  even  a  little  attention,  you  need 
not  have  written  again.  You  go  into  any  sewing- 
machine  depot  and  you  buy  a  machine.  The  keeper 
of  the  depot  will  then  undertake  to  give  you  a  dozen 

lessons  or  more   free  of    charge.  You  should 

prefer  the  Post-office  to  Jthe  machine  business — 
the  one  is  healthy,  and  intelligept,  and  remune- 
rative ;  the  other  is  none  of  these.  Writing  pretty 

good. 

Reader. — Any  song  in  print  can  be  had  in  any  music 
shop.  If  not  in  stock,  they  will  order  it  from  Lon- 
don.   Try  Gunn's,  Grafton-street. 

C.  D. — We  think  your  writing  would  pass  the  exami- 
tion. 

Nora. — See  reply  to  Joan  of  Arc.  Mud  is  removed 
from  silk  by  a  brush. 

Sea. — A  pilot  engine  is  one  that  goes  before  that  to 
which  the  carriages  are  attached,  to  see  that  the 
line  is  all  right.  Marshalling  an  engine  means  put- 
ting it  in  the  right  line  ;  shunting  means  getting  off 
one  pair  of  lines  on  to  another  ;  a  graving  dock  is  a 
dock  either  dr;  or  from  which  the  water  can  be 


drawn,  so  that  ships  mr.y  have  their  bottom."!  re^ 
paired  or  scraped  ;  "  all  told"  means  all  counted  and 
present. 

Banker. — Every  man  must  judge  for  himself  what  he 
should  do  with  his  money.  A  bank  gives  lea  for 
money  than  almost  any  other  investing  institution. 
The  Post-office  Savings'  Bank  will  not  allow  more 
than  a  certain  sum  to  be  lodged  by  any  one  person. 
Using  other  people's  names  is  most  reprehensible, 
and  in  lodging  money  is  rather  dangerous. 

Women. — Any  doctor  will  give  you  an  electric  shock 
if  he  thinks  proper.  Let  your  hair  alone  ;  if/ it  is 
untidy,  get  it  cut.  Colds  in  the  head  are  not  dan- 
gerous, and  a  day  or  two  in  the  house  usually  cures 
them. 

A>'DREw  G. — Vousden's  songs  are  jijiblished  :  go  to 
Gunn's,  Grafton-street,  and  you  will  get  all  need- 
ful information.    Your  writing  is  excellent. 

Cressida. — Troilus  and  Cressida  is  by  Shakspeare,  and 
the  least  admirable  of  his  works.  You  can  get 
Shakspeare  complete  for  Cd. 

Richard  III. — If  nature  intends  you  to  have  a  mous- 
tache you  will  have  one  in  time  ;  and  when  you 
have  one  may  be  you  won't  like  it.  Don't  put 
greases  or  stuffs  on  your  face.  Don't  trouble  your- 
self about  smoking  or  love-making  at  your  age — 18. 

R.  W.  H.  writes  to  say  in  addition  to  the  information 

_  afforded  last  week  that  "  Ouida"  is  a  pet  form  for 
Louisa. 

Perplexity. — Your  age  and  your  writing,  and,  indeed 
general  deficiency,  preclude  you  from  contesting  at  a 
Civil  Service  examination. 

M.  F. — Look  out  in  the  Freeman's  Journal  for  the  ad- 
vertisement of  a  Mr.  Gillard,  who  teaches  shorthand 
writing.  His  office  is  on  Bachelor's-walk.  You  can 
learn  the  art  yourself  by  diligent  practice.  Try 
OdaU's  sy^sm  aiyi  Pitmanj^  and  see  which  you.  like 
best.  Pitman's  is  itciiAdrely  moije  difficult,  and 
much  superior.  Bat  for  ordinary  work  OdeU's  is 
good  enough. 

Xemo. — We  think  your  censor  acted  unfaiiiy  and  fool- 
ishly ;  but  persons  in  his  profession  are  usually  in- 
clined to  assume  too  much  authority.  Let  the 
matter  end  and  forget  your  trouble..  It  is  a  very 
small  one. 

A^•TIQUARIAX. — Letters  written  by  Lafayette  in  1833 
are  interesting,  but  we  doubt  if  you  would  get  much 
money  for  them. 

A  Kew  Subscriber. — V,'e  think  you  are  troubled  with 
heartburti  and  you  must  note  the  foods  which  pro- 
duce the  sensation  ;  then  avoid  them. 

Violet. — Xature  gives  the  best  complexion,  and  when 
she  has  been  vmkind  it  is  hard  to  win.  Coal  tar  soap 
affects  diflerent  skins  in  different  ways.  Observe 
the  effect  in  yovir  own  case. 

B.  E. — Of  late  years  ladies  do  not  object  to  gentlemen 
smoking  as  they  walk  with  them,  especially  in  the 
country.  It  does  not  look  well,  and  as  a  rule  is 
only  permitted  when  the  pair  are  manied  or.  about 
to  be,  o^ery  familiar. 

Sir  Yerxotj  Pexcourt. — Miss  Braddon  never  used 
a  nom  de  'plume.  ^Hoime  Lee  is  a  real  name. 

Declked  with  Thanks. — "A  Change  of  Fortune  ;" 
"  My  Native  Glens  ;"  "  Aunt  Jane's  Story  "  A 
Treasure  ;"  '"Thine;"  '"I  V\'onder  did  you  See 
Her      "A  Thunderstorm  ;"  "To  the  Comet." 

J.  M. — ^^Send  your  MSS.,  with  stamps  for  return  in 
case  of  rejection^  

subscription  R.\TES. 
Payable  invariably  in  advance. 
Stamped,  7s.  per  Aunuui ;  3s.  tid.  per  Half-year;  Is.  9d- 
per  Quai'ter. 

Unstamped  (Delivered  Free  within  the  City),  5s.  per  Annum; 
2s.  6d.  i>er  Half-year;  Is.  3d.  per  Quarter. 
Post  Ortioe  Orders  to  be  made  pa>-abie  to  John  SHERrDAH. 
Dub'in :  friutcd  and  Published  for  the  :Proprietor,  at  the 
Office,     Middle  Abboy-street. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

*'  AXTD  ^iiMi;  TO    THE  SETTING  MOON  HAVE  GONE,  AND 
SOME.  TO  THE  EISENQ  DAT." 

The  dinner  party  is  oVer,  the  county  families  have 
retired  to  their  several  abodes.  They  are  dispersed, 
hke  the  soft  Bummer'mist  which  has  melted  from  the 
moorland  with  the  broadening  light  of  the  harvest 
moon. 

Madge,  Viola,  and.  Lady  Cheshunt  are  assembled  in 
Mrs.  Pentvyn'a  dressing-room,  a  long,  low  room,  with 
a  wide  and  deep  borw  window  at  one  end,  and  three 
other  old-fashioned  windows,  with  broad  cushioned 
seats  therein — a  room  made  for  lounging  and  plea.sant 
idleness,  and'half-hours  with  the  best  authors.  Every 
variety  of  the  genus  easy  chair  is  there,  chintz-covered 
and  blossoming  with  all  the  flowers  of  the  garden, 
as  they  only  bloom  in  chintz,  large,  gorgeous, 
and  unaffected  with  aphides  or  blight  of  any  kind. 
There  are  tables  here  and  there — gipsy  tables, 
loaded  with  new  books  and  other  trumpery. 
There  is  a  Duchesse  dressing  table  in  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  an  antique  ebony  wardi'obe,  with  richly 
carved  doors,  in  a  convenient  recess  ;  but  baths  and 
aU  the  .paraphernaha  of  the  toilet  are  in  a  small  cham- 
■  ber  adjoining,  this  large  apartment  being  rather  a 
morning-room,  or  boudoir,  than  dressing-room  proper. 

There  are  water-colour  sketches  on  the  walls,  by  fa- 
mous modern  masters  ;  a  portrait  of  Churchill  Pen- 
wyn,  in  crayon,  hangs  over  the  velvet^covered  mantel 
board  ;  there  are  dwarf  bookcases  containing  Madge's 
own  particular  library,  the  poets,  old  and  new,  Scott, 
Bulwor,  Dickons,  Thackeray,  Carlyle  ;  altogether  the 
room  has  just  those  homely,  lovable  characteristics 
which  make  rooms  dear  to  their  ovniers. 

To-night  the  windows  are  all  open  to  the  soft  sum- 
mer coolness.  The  day  has  been  oppressively  warm, 
and  the  breath  of  night  brings  welcome  refreshment 
to  jaded  humanity.-  ■  Madge  sits  before  her  dressing- 
table,  slowly  unclasping  her  jewels  as  she  talks.  Her 
maid  has  been  dismissed  fbr  the  night,  Mrs.  Penwyn 
being  in  nqv/ise  dependent  on  her  Abigail's  help  ;  and 
the  jew^l-case;  with  its  dark  velvet  lining,  stands  on 
the  wide  marble  slab.  Lady  Cheehunt  lies  back  in  the 
deepest  and  softest  of  the  easy-chairs,  fanning  herself 
with  a  big  black  and  gold  fan,  a  large  and  splendid  fi- 
gure in  her  lustrous  amber  satin  and  hereditary  point 
lace  which  one  of  the  queens  of  Spain  had  presented 
to  the  dowager's  mother  when  her  husband  was 
ambassador  at  Madrid.    She  looks  like  a  -io'-  '■e 


by  Rubens,  large  and  fair,  and  glowing  with  richest 
colour. 

"  Well,  my  love,  all  dinner  parties  are  more  or 
less  heavy,  but  upon  the  whole  your  country  people 
were  better  than  I  expected,"  said  the  dowager,  with 
her  authoritative  air.  I  have  seen  duller  parties  in 
the  home  counties.  Your  people  seemed  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  that  is  a  point  gained,  however  dull 
their  talk  of  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of 
their  belongings  might  be  to  nous  autres.  They 
have  a  placid  belief  that  their  conversation  is  enter- 
taining, which  is  really  the  next  best  thing  to  being 
really  amusing.  In  a  word,  my  dear  Madge,  I  was 
not  nearly  so  much  bored  as  I  expected  to  be.  Those 
diamonds  are  positively  lovely,  child  ;  whei-e  did  you 
get  them  ?" 

Madge  had  just  taken  hev  necklace — a  string  of 
large  single  stones — from  her  ueck,  and  was  laying  it 
in  its  velvet  nest. 

"  They  are  heirlooms,  aome  of  them,  at  least,"  she 
answered,  "  and  came  to  Churchill  with  the  estate. 
They  had  been  locked  up  in  an  old  tin  cash-box  at  the 
county  bank  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  believe, 
and  nobody  seemed  to  know  anything  about  them. 
They  were  described  in  the  old  squire's  will  as  '  sundry 
jewels  in  a  tiu  box  at  the  bank.'  Churchill  had  the 
'  stones  reset,  and  bought  a  good  many  more  to  complete 
the  set." 

"Well,  my  dear,  they  are  worthy  of  a  duc'hess.  I 
hope  you  are  careful  of  them." 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  in  Madge's  nature  to  be  careful 
of  anything,  now  she  is  rioh,"  said  Viola.  "She  was 
thoughtful  and  saving  enough  when  we  lived  with 
poor  papa,  and  when  it  was  such  a  hard  struggle  to 
keep  out  of  debt.  But,  now  she  has  plenty  of  money, 
she  scatters  it  right  and  left,  and  is  perpetually  enjoy- 
ing the  luxury  of  giving." 

"But  I  am  not  careless  about  my  diamonds,  Viola. 
Mills  will  come  presently,  and  carry  off  this  box  to  the 
iron  safe  in  the  plate  room." 

"I  never  believed  much  in  plate  rooms,"  said  Lady 
Cheshunt.  "  A  plate  room  with  its  iron  door  is  a 
kind  of  invitation  to  burglars.  It  tells  them  where 
the  riches  of  the  house  are  concentrated.  When  I  am 
in  other  people's  houses  I  generally  keep  my  jewel 
case  on  my  dressing  table,  but  I  take  care  to  have  it 
labelled  '  Gloves,'  and  that  it-looks  as  little  like  a  jewel 
case  as  possible.  I  wouldn't  trust  it  in  anybody's  plate 
room.  There,  child,  you  are  jTiwning,  Isee,inspiteof  your 
efforts  to  conceal  the  operation.  Come,  Viola,  your 
sister  is  tired  after  the  mental  strain  she  has  undergone 
in  pretending  to  be  interested  in  all  those  people's  in- 
numerable relations." 

The  ladies  kissed  and  parted,  with  much  afTection, 
and  Madge  was  left  alone,  to  sit  by  her  dressing  taljle 
in  a  dreamy  attitude,  forgetful  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour. 

It  was  a  sad  thought  which  kept  her  musing  there 
while  the  night  deepened,  and  the  broad  gold  moon 
sank  lower  in  the  placid  sky  :  she  thought  that  all  was 
not  well  with  the  husband  of  her  love.  She  could  not 
forget  that  look  and  gesture  of  his  when  she  had  ques- 
tioned him  about  his  faith  as  a  Christian— nothing 
fearing  his  answer  to  that  solemn  inquiry  vi^hen  she 
,  asked  it.     That  darkening  brow,  those  gloomy  eyes 


turned  upon  her  for  a  moment  in  anger  or  in  pain  hadi 
haunted  her  ever  since.  Not  a  Christian  !  Her  love^ 
her  idolatry,  the  dearer  half  of  soul,  and  heart,  and- 
mind.  Death  assumed  new  terrors  in  the  thought  that 
in  worlds  beyond  they  two  must  be  parted. 

"  Rather  let  us  endure  a  mutual  purgation,"  she 
thought,  with  a  wish  that  was  half  a  prayer.  "  Let  mo 
carry  half  the  share  of  his  sins." 

He  had  gone  to  church  with  her,  he  had  assisted  in 
the  service  with  grave  attention — nay,  sometimes  even 
with  a  touch  of  fervour,  but  he  had  never  taken  the 
sacrament.  That  had  troubled  her  not  a  little,  but 
when  she  ventured  to  speak  to  him  upon  the  subject 
he  had  replied  with  the  common  argument,  "  I  do  not 
feel  my  faith  strong  enough  to  share  in  so  exalted. » 
mystery."  \ 

She  had  been  content)  to  accept  this  reason,  believ- 
ing that  time  would  strengthen  his  faith  in  holy  things. 
Bui  uow  he  had  told  her  in  hardest,  plainest  word* 
that  he  had  no  claim  to  the  grand  name  of  Christian. 

She  sat  brooding  upon  this  bitter  thought  for  sorii© 
time,  then  rose,  chang.d  her  dinner-dress  for  a  loose 
white  muslin  dressing-gown,  and  went  into  her  bed- 
room, which  opened  out  of  the  dressing-room.  Sho 
had  not  once  thought  of  those  earthly  jewels  ia  th& 
open  box  on  the  table,  or  even  wondered  why  Mills 
had  not  come  to  fetch  them,  the  truth  being  that — 
distracted  by  the  abnormal  gaiety  which  prevailed 
below  stairs,  where  the  servants  regaled  themselves 
with  a  festival  supper  after  the  patrician  banquet 
— Miss  Mills  had  forgotten  her  duties  so  fai  as  to  be- 
come for  the  time  being  unconscious  of  the  existencex>£ 
Mrs.  Penwyn's  diamonds.  At  this  mon.ient  she  was 
sleeping  comfortably  in  her  chamber  in  thS  upper 
storey,  and  the  diamonds  were  left  to  their  fate. 

Lady  Cheshunt  was  accustomed  to  iats  hoxirs,  and 
considered  midnight  the  most  agreeable  part  of  her 
day,  so  on  leaving  Madge's  dressing-room,  she  took 
Viola  to  her  own  apartment  at  the  others  end  of  the 
corridor,  for  another  half  hour  or  so  of  friendly  chat, 
to  which  Viola,  who  was  au  inveterate  gossip,  hnd  not 
the  slightest  objection.  They  talked  over  everybody's 
dress  and  appearance,  the  discussion  generally  ending 
in  a  verdict  of  "  Guy,"  or  "  fright."  They  taJked  over 
Churchill,  Viola  praising  him  enthu.siastically.  Lady 
Cheshunt  good-naturedly  allowing  that  she  had  been 
mistaken  in  him.  -  • 
"  He  used  to  remind  us  of  Mephistopheles,  my 
dear,"  said  the  vivacious  matron.  "  I  don't  mean  tha^ 
he  had  a  hooked  nose  or  diagonal  eyebrows,  or  a  cock's 
feather  in  his  hat  ;  but  he  had  a  look  of  secret  ex- 
iiressed  power  that  almost  frightened  me.  I  fancied 
no  was  a  man  who  could  do  anything — whether  great; 
or  T,  ioked — by  the  sovereign  force  of  his  intellect  arid 
v/ill  ;  but  that  was  before  his  cousin  died.  Wealth  has 
improved  him  wonderfull}-."  .  ;  -  , 

At  last  a  clock  in  the  corridor  struck  one.  Vioia 
gave  a  little  scream  of  surprise,  kissed  her  dear  Lady 
Cheshunt,  foi'  the  twentieth  time  that  night,  and 
tripped  away.  She  had  gone  half  way  :down  tho 
corridor  when  she  stopped,  startled  by  a  sight  that 
moved  her  to  scream  louder  than  she  had  done  just, 
now  at  the  striking  of  the  clock,  had  not  some  ia« 
stinctive  fc-eli'Dg  of  caution  checked  her.  .  .  '  ;  .  •  '  ; 
A  inaa — a  man  of  the  vagabond  or  burglar  speoifis 
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—■was  in  the  act  of  leaving  Mrs.  Pcnwyj^'s  dressing- 
room.  His  back  was  turned  to  Tiola,  he  looked 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  but  crept  along  the 
corridor  with  stealthy  yet  rapid  footsteps.  Viola 
paused  not  &  moment  ere  she  pursued  him.  Her 
footfall  hardly  sounded  on  the  carpeted  floor,  but  the 
flutter  of  her  dress  startled  the  intruder.  He  looked 
at  h^,  ^nd  then  dashed  onward  to  the  head  of  the 
Staircase,  almost  throwing  himself  down  the  shallow 
oak  stairs,  the  flying  figuroi  in  its  airy  white  robe 
closely  pursuing  him. 

At  the  head  of  the  stnirs  Viola  essayed  to  give  the 
alarm,  with  a  cry  which  rang  through  the  silent 
house.  She  was  gaining  upon  the  thief.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  she  had  him  in  her  grasp,  the 
two  small  hands  clutching  his  greasy  velveteen 
collar. 

He  turned  round  upon  her  with  a  fierce  oath,  would 
have  struck  her  to  the  ground,  perhaps,  and  marred 
lier  delicate  beauty  for  ever  with  one  blow  of  his  iroa 
Sst,  had  not  the  billiard-room  door  opened  suddeniy 
and  Mr.  Penwyn  appeared,  Sir  Lewis  Dallns,  a  visitor 
staying  in  the  house,  .at  his  elbow. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  Who  is  this  raan  ""'  cried 
Churchill,  while  he  and  Sir  Lewis  hasten  to  Viola "s 
_  Bide,  and  drew  her  away  from  the  ruiBan. 

"  A  thief,  a  burglar  '"  gasped  the.es.cited  girl.  "  I 
saw  him  coming  out  of  my  sister's  dressing-room.  He 
has  murdered  her,  perhaps.  Oh,  do  go  and  see  if  she 
is  safe,  ChurchilL" 

"  Hold  him,  Lewis,"  cried  Churchill,  and  ran  up 
stairs  without  another  word. 

Sir  Lewis  was  tall  and  muscular,  an  athlete  by 
nature  and  art.  In  his  grip  the  marauder  waited  sub- 
iBiissively  enough  tUl  Churchill  returned,  breathless 
"but  relieved  in  his  mind.  Madge  was  safe,  did  not 
even  know  that  there  was  anything  amiss. 

"  Thanks,  Lewis,"  he  said  quietly,  taking  the  in- 
truder from  his  friend's  hand  as  coolly  as  if  he  had 
been  some  piece  of  lumber^  "  Go  up-staiis  to  your 
room,  Via,  and  sleep  soundly  for  the  rest  of  the  night," 
added  Churchill  to  his  sisier-in-law.  I'll  compliment 
you  on  your  prowess  to-morrow  morning." 

"  I  don't  think  I  could  go  to  bed,"  said  Viola,  shud- 
dering. "There  may  be  more  burglars  about  the  house. 
I  feel  as  if  it  was  swarming  with  them,  like  the  beetles 
Mlils  talks  abO'Ut  in  tne  kitchen." 

"  Nonsense,  child.  The  fellow  has  no  companions. 
Perhaps  you'd  be  kii^d  enough  to  see  my  sister  as  far 
as  the.  end  of  the  corridor,  Lewis  ■" 

"  Oh,  no,"  cried  Viola,  quickly.  "  Indeed,  I'm  not 
frightened.    I  don't  want  any  escort." 

And  she  ran  upstairs  so  fast  that  Sir  fjCTris  lost  his 
opportunity  of  saying  something  sweet  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor.  Eis  devotion  to  the  pretty  Miss  Belling- 
ham  was  notorious,  and  Viola  apprehended  some  soft 
spaech — perhaps  a  gentle  pressure  of  her  hand,  a  fervid 
assurance  that  no  peril  should  come  near  her  while  he 
Watched  beneat'ti  that  roof.  And  the  portionless 
daughter  of  Sir  Kugent  Bellingham  was  not  wise 
enough  in  her  generation  to  encourage  this  wealthy 
young  baronet. 

"  Now,  you,  sir,  go  in  ther?,"  said  Chijrchill,  pushing 
the  gipsy  into  his  study.  "  Xou  needn't  wait,  Lewis; 
1  can  tackle  this  fellow  single-handed." 

"  No,  I  can't  let  you  do  that.  He  may  have  a  knife 
about  him." 

"  If  he  has,  I  don't  t'oink  he'll  try  it  upon  me  ;  I 
brought  this  from  my  dressingroom  just  now." 

He  pointed  to  the  polished  butt  of  a  revolver  lurking 
in  the  breast-pocket  of  his  smoking  coat. 

"  Well,  I'll  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  billi-.rd  room  while 
you  hold  your  -oarley  with  hiia.  I  shall  be  within 
call." 

Sir  Lewis  retired  to  enjoy  his  cigar,  and  Churchill 
went  into  his  study.  He  fo'jnd  that  the  burglar  had 
availed  himself  of  this  momentary  delay,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  unfasten  the  shutters. 

"  What  ?  You'd  like  to  get  out  that  wav,"  said  the 
squire.  "  Not  till  you  and  1  have  had  our  talk  toge- 
ther. Let  go  that  shutter,  if  you  please,  while  I  light 
the  I  '.mp." 

He  struck  a  was  match  and  lighted  a  shaded  read- 
ing lamp  that  stood  on  the  table, 

'•Now,"  he  said  calmly,  "be  good  enough  to  sit 
down  in  that  chair  while  I  overhaul  your  pockets." 

"  There's  nothing  in  my  pockets,"  growled  Paul, 
prepared  for  resistance. 

"Isn't  there  !    Then  you  oan't  object  to  ha-e  them 


ercptied.  You'd  better  not  be  needlessly  o'ojective- 
I've  an  argument  'here  that  you'll  hardly  resist,'' 
showing  the  pistol,  and  my  friend  who  grfippled  you 
just  now  is  ready  to  stand  by  me." 

The  man  made  no  further  resistance.  Churchill 
turned  out  the  gre^isy  linings  of  his  pockets,  but  pro- 
duced nothing  e.-^cept  loose  shreds  of  tobacCo  and  vari- 
ous scraps  of  rubbish.  He  felt  inside  the  vagabond's 
loose  shirt,  thinking  that  he  might  have  hidden  his 
booty  in  his  bosom,  but  with  no  result.  A  cunning 
smiJe  •curled  the  corners  of  the  scoundrel's  hps,  a  smile 
that  told  Churchill  to  persist  in  his  search. 

"Come,"  he  i^nid.  '  "You've  some  of  my  wife's 
diamonds  about  you.  I  saw  the  case  open,  and  half 
empty.  You  were  not  in  that  room  for  nothing.  You 
shall  strip  to  your  skin,  my  man.  But  fii-st  off  with 
that  neckerchief  of  yours." 

The  man  looked  at  him  vengefully,  eyed  the  pistol 
in  his  captor's  hand,  weighed  the  forces  against  him, 
and  th'.n  slowly  and  sullenly  untied  the  rusty  black 
silk  handkerchief  v.'hich  encircled  his  brawny  throat, 
and  threw  it  on  the  table.  Something  inside  the 
handkerchief  struck  sharply  on  the  wood. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Churchill. 

He  untwisted  the  gieasy  wisp  of  silk,  whereupon 
his  wife's  collet  necklace  and  the  large  single  stones 
she  wore  in  her  ears  fell  upon  the  table.  Churchill 
put  the  gems  in  his  pocket  without  a  word. 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  the  man  answered  with  an  oath. 

Churchill  looked  at  him  keenly.  "  You  will  go 
straight  from^ere  tojaLl,"  he  said,  "so  concealment 
wouldn't  serve  you  much.    You  are  a  gipsy,  I  think  ?'' 

"  I  am." 

"  What  brought  you  here  to-night  ?" 
"  I  came  to  see  a  relation." 
"  Here,  on  these  premises  ?" 

"  At  the  lodge.    The  woman  you've  chosen  for 
your  lodgekeeper  is  my  mother." 
"  Rebecca  Mason  ?" 
"  Yes." 

Churchill  took  a  turn  or  two  up  and  down  the  room, 
thoughtfully. 

"  Since  you've  been  so  uncommonly  kind  to  her, 
perhaps  you'll  strain  a  point  in  my  favour,"  said  the 
gipsy.  "  I  shouldn't  have  tried  to  rob  you  if  I  hadn't 
been  driven- to  it  by  starvation.  It  goes  hard  with  a 
impi  vi'hcn  he  has  a  vrolf  gnawing  his  vitals,  and  stands 
outside  an  open  window  and  sees  a  lot  of  women  with 
thousands  of  pounds'  worth  on  their  necks,  in  the 
shape  of  blessed  gems  that  do  no  more  real  good  to 
any  one  than  the  beads  our  women  bedizen  themselves 
with.  And  then  he  sees  the  blessed  old  ivy  roots  are 
t'aick  enough  to  serve  for  a  ladder,  and  the  windows 
upstairs  left  open  and  handy  for  him  to  walk  inside. 
That's  what  I  call  temptation.  Perhaps  you  were 
outside  the  good  things  ox  the  world  at  some  time  of 
your  life,  and  can  feel  for  a  poor  wretch  Kke  me." 

"  I  have  known  poverty,"  answered  Churchill, 
wondrously  forbearing  towards  this  vagrant,"  and  en- 
dured it." 

"  Yes,  but,  hadn't  to  endura  it  for  ever.  Fortune 
was  kind  to  you.  It  isn't  often  a  man  drops  into  such 
a  berth  as  this  by  a  fluke.  You've  got  your  property, 
and  you  may  as  well  let  me  oS  easily,  for  my  mother's 
sake." 

"  You  don't  suppose  your  mother  is  more  to  me 
than  any  other  servant  in  my  employ,"  said  ChurchiU, 
turning  upon  him  sharply.  * 

"  Yes,  I  do.  You  wouldn't  go  to  the  gipsy  tents  for 
s  servant  unless  you  had  your  reasons.  What  should 
have  brought  you  to  Eborsham  to  hunt  for  a  lodge- 
keeper  ?'' 

The  mention  of  that  fatal  city  startled  Churchill. 
Seldom  was  that  name  uttered  in  his  hearing.  It  was 
amona;  things  tabooed. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  can't  oblige  you  by  condoning  a  fe- 
lony," he  said,  in  his  most  tranquil  manner.  '.'  As 
Justice  of  t'ae  peace  any  sentimentality  on  my  part 
vrould  be  somewhit  out  of  character.  The  utmost  I 
cr.n  do  for  you  is  to  get  the  case  heard  without  delay. 
You  may  anticipate  the  privilege  of  being  committed 
for  trial  at  the  petty  sessions,  to-morrow  at  noon. 

He  left  the  room  without  another  word,  and  locked 
the  door  on  his  prisoner.  The  lock  was  good,  and  in 
excellent  order,  the  door  of  one  of  those  ponderous 
portals  only  to  be  found  in  old  manor  houses  and  their 
like.  I 

But  2Ir.  Penwyn  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  win- 
dow, which  was  only  guarded  on  the  inside.  He  had 
shut  one  side  of  a  trap,  ignoring  the  possToility  of 
escape  on  the  other. 

He  looked  into  the  biUiard-room  before  he  went  up 
stairs.    Sir  Lewis  Dallas  had  finished  his  cigar  and  was 


slumbering  peacefully,  stretched  at  full  length  on  on« 
of  the  divans,  like  an  uninterected  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

"  He's  nearly  as  well  off  there  aa  in  his  room,  eo  I 
won't  interrupt  his  dreams,"  thotight  Churchill  as  he 
retired. 

Tha.t  shriek  of  Viola's  had  awakened  several  of  thi 
household.  Mills  had  beard  it  and  had  descead<=d 
h  (If  dressed  to  the  corridor,  in  time  to  meet  lliss  Bell* 
ingham  on  her  way  upstairs,  and  to  hear  the  history 
of  the  gipsy's  attempt  from  the  young  lady.  Mills 
had  taken  the  news  back  to  the  drowsy  hou'iemaids — 
had  further  communicated  it  to  the  startled  footman, 
who  looked  out  of  his  half-open  door  to  ask  what  was 
the  row.  Thus  by  the  time  the  household  began  to 
be  astir  again,  between  five  and  six  next  morning, 
everybody  knew  more  or  less  about  the  attempted 
robbeiy. 

"  What  have  they  done  with  the  robber  ?"  asked  the 
maids  and  the  odd  man  and  boot-cleacer  who  alone 
among  the  mascuhne  retainers  condescended  to  rise  at 
•  this  early  hour.  ' 

"  I  think  he  must  be  shut  up  in  master's  study," 
answered  one  of  the  women,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
optn  the  house,  "for  the  door's  locked  and  I  couldn't 
get  in." 

"  Did  you  hear  anybody  inside  ?"  asked  the  cook, 
with  keen  interest. 

"  Not  a  sound.    He  must  be  asleep,  I  suppose.'' 

"  The  hardened  villain !  To  think  that  he  can  sleep, 
with  such  a  conscience  as  his,  and  the  likelihood  of  be- 
ing sent  to  Botany  Bay  in  a  week  or  two." 

"  Botany  Bay  has  hsen  done  away  with,"  said  the 
odd  inan,  who  read  the  newspapers.  "  They'll  send  him 
no'  further  than  Dartmoor.'* 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

OH,  HEATIl?  !  THAT  OSS  iaoHT   BEAD  TES   EOOi:  OF 

Fate. 

Churchill  Penwyn  looked  something  the  worse  for 
that  half-hoar's  excitement  after  midmght  when  the 
Manor  House  party  assembled  at  Lreakiast,  between 
eight  and  nine  next  morning.  The  days  began  early 
at  Penwyn,  and  only  Lady  Cheshutt  was  guilty  of  that 
socia",  malingering  invoh'ed  in  a  cnronic  headache, 
which  prevented  her  appearing  on  the  devTy  side  of 
noon.  Perhaps  Mr.  Penwyn's  duties  as  host  during 
the  previous  evening  might  have  fatigued  him  a  httle. 
He  had  a  weary  look  in  that  bright  morning  sunshine 
— a  look  of  unrest,  as  of  one  who  had  slept  hardly  at 
all  in  the  night  hours.  Madge  glanced  at  him  every 
now  and  then  with  but  half-conc.aied  anxiety.  Every 
change,  were  it  ever  so  slight,  in  that  once  beloved  face 
was  visible  to  her 

"  I  hope  last  night's  business  has  not  worried  you, 
love,"  she  said,  tenderly,  making  some  excuse  for 
carrying  him  his  breakfast  cup  with  her  own  hands. 
"  The  diamonds  are  safe,  and,  no  doubt,  the  man 
will  be  properly  punished  for  his  audacity." 

ChurchiU  had  told  her  aU  about  the  attempted 
robbery  in  his  clear,  passionless  way,  but  not  a  word 
of  that  interview  in  the  study,  between  gentleman 
and  vagabond.  Madge,  merciful  to  all  innocent 
sufferers,  had  no  sentimental  compassion  for  this 
frustrated  burglar,  buc  desired  that  he  should  be  duly 
punished  for  the  crime. 

"  I  am  not  particularly  worried,  dear.  It  was 
rather  an  unpleasant  ending  to  a  pleasant  evening, 
that  is  all." 

They  were  stiU  seated  at  the  breakfast  table,  and 
Sir  Lewis  Dallas  was  still  hstening  with  rapt  attention 
to  Viola's  account  of  her  feehngs  at  the  sight  of  the 
thief,  v.hen  the  butler,  who  'aad  left  the  room  a  few 
minutes  before  in  compliance  with  a  ■o-hispered 
request  from  his  subordinate,  entered,  solemn  of 
aspect,  and  fuU  of  that  seLf-importaEce  common  to 
the  craft. 

"  The  man  has  been  taken  again,  sir,  and  is  in  the 
village  lock-up,"  he  announced  to  his  master. 
Churchill  rose  hastily. 

"  Taken  again  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  left  hira 
locked  up  in  my  study,  at  two  o'clock  this  morning." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  he  unfastened  the  shutters  and  got 
out  of  the  window,  and  would  have  got  clean  off.  I 
dare  say.  if  Tyrrel,  the  gamekeeper,  and  his  son 
hadn't  been  about  with  a  cyuple  of  dogi,  on  the 
look-out  for  poachers.  The  dogs  smelt  him  out  just 
as  he  was  getting  over  the  fence  in  the  pine  wooo', 
and  the  Tyrrels  collared  him,  and  took  him  off  to  the 
lock-up  then  and  t'aere.  He  fougbt  hard,  Tyrrel 
savs.  and  would  have  been  almost  a  match  for  tne 
two  of  'em,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  dogs._  They 
turned  the  scale,"  concluded  the  butler,  grand-y.^ 

'Imagine  the  feUow  so  nearly  getting  off!"  ex- 
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claimed  Sir  Lewis.  "  I  wonder  it  didn't  strike  you  that 
te  would  get  out  at  the  window,  Penwyn.  You  locked 
the  door  and  thought  you  had  him  sate.  Something 
like  Lhe  painter  fellow  who  went  in  for  the  iehne 
species,  and  cut  two  holes  in  his  studio  door,  a  big  one 
for  his  cat  and  a  little  one  for  her  kitten,  forgetting 
thaA  the  little  eat  could  have  got  through  the  big  cat's, 
door.  Tn£.t.'a  the  way  with  you.  clever  men;  you're 
seldom  uo  to  trip  in  trifles." 

"  Eathci-  stupid  of  me,  I  confess,"  said  Churchill, 
but  I  b'.ioT-Ooe  I  was  a  little  obfuscated  by  the  whole 
busihess.  Jne  hasn't  a  burglar  in  one's  hands  every 
night  in  the  weel:.  However,"  he  added  slowly,  "  he's 
safe  in  the  lock-up;  that's  the  grand  point,  and  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  assisting  at  his  official  esamiaation 
at  twelve  o'clock." 

'■  Are  the  petty  seEsions  on  to-day  ?"  asked  Sir  Lewis, 
warmly  interested.    "How  jolly!" 

"  Yoa  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  take  any  interest 
in  that  sort  of  twaddle  ?"  said  Churchill. 

'■'Anything  in  the  way  of  crime  is  interesting  to  me," 
replied  the  youn?  man ;  "and  to  assist  at  the  exami- 
nation of  the  ruffian  who  frightened  Miss  Bellingham 
•will  be  rapture.  I  only  regret  that  the  old  hanging 
laws  are  repealed." 

'•  I  don't  feel  quite  so  unmerciful  as  that,"  said 
Madge,  •■■  but  I  should  Kke  the  man  to  be  punished,  if 
it  were  only  as  an  example.  It  isn't  nice  to  lose  the 
sense  of  security  in  one's  own  house,  to  be  afraid  to 
ooen  one's  window  after  dark,  and  to  feel  that  there 
may  be  a  burglar  lurking  in  every  comer." 

"'  And  to  know  that  your  burglar  is  your  unde- 
veloned  assassin,"  added  Sir  Lewis.  "  I've  no  doubt 
that  scoundrel  would  have  tried  to  murder  us  both 
last  night  if  ithadn't  been  for  my  biceps  and  Churchill's 
revolver.** 

The  'oreakfast  party  slowly  dispersed,  some  to  the 
grounds,  some  to  the  billiard  room.  Everyone  had 
letters  to  write,  or  soma  duty  to  perform,  but  no  one 
felt  in  the  cue  for  performance.  Nor  could  anybody 
talk  of  anything  except  the  burglar,  Viola's  courage, 
Churchill's  coolness  in  the  hour  of  peiil  and  careless- 
ness in  the  matter  of  the  shutters.  Lady  Cheshunt 
required  to  have  bulletins  carried  to  her  periodically, 
while  she  sipped  orange  Pekoe  in  the  luxurious  retire- 
ment of  an  Ara'oian  bed. 

•  Thus  the  morning  wore  on  till  half-past  eleven,  at 
•which  time  the  carriage  was  ordered  to  convey  Mrs. 
Penwyn,  Miss  Behingham,  and  Sir  Lewis  Dallas  to 
the  \illage  inn,  att-Jched  whereto  was  the  justices' 
room,  where  Mr.  Penwj-n  and  Lis  brother  magistrate, 
or  magistrates,  were  to  meet  in  solemn  assembly. 

Viola  and  Sir  Lewis  were  wanted  a-s  witnesses.  Mrs. 
Penwyn  went  ostensibly  to  take  care  of  her  sister,  but 
really  because  she  was  acutely  anxious  to  see  the  re- 
sult of  the  morning's  work.  That  look  of  secret  care 
in  her  husbanii's  fcice  had  disturbed  her.  Looks  whicll 
for  the  world  at  large  meant  nothing  had  their  lan- 
guage for  her.  She  had  studied  every  Une  of  that  face, 
knew  its  lights  and  shadows  by  heart. 

The  day  was  lovely,  another  perfect  August  day. 
The  shinuig  fdoes  of  the  reapers  turned  towards  them 
as ih^y  drove  past  the  golden  fieWs,  sunbrowned  and 
dewy  with  labour's  honourable  sweat.  All  earth  was 
g»y  and  glad.  Madge  Penwyn  looked  at  this  fair 
■world  sadly,  heavy  with  a  vague  sense  of  secret  care. 
The  skylark  tang  hi.^  thrilling  joy  notes  high  up  in  the 
bliit!  viU't  fiat  arched  tae.se  golden  Unds,  and  the 
note  of  rapture  jarred  upon  t"ne  wnfe's  ear. 

■'  I  m  airaid  v.e  have  been  t<jo  happy,  Churchill  and 
I,"  she  thought,  and  then  lecalled  a  line  of  Hood's 
full  of  sweotist  pathos. 

For  tliei-e  is  e'en  a  happiness 
Tiiat  makes  the  heart  afraid. 

They  had  been  utterly  happy  only  a  little  while  ago, 
but' since  that  confession  of  Churohill's,  the  wife's  heart 
had  been  burdened  ■n'ith  a  secret  grief.  And  to  day 
she  felt  th.it  hiddt-n  care  keenly.  Something  in  her 
hu'^band's  nr.annar  had  au'jge.>tod  concealed  anxieties, 
t' ars,  citiss  wliich  he  could  nut  or  would  not  share 
with  her. 

"  If  he  did  hut  know  how  loyal  I  could  be  to  him," 
slie  tho:igh-,  ho  would  hardly  shrink  from  trusting 
me  ■■ 

Viola  was  ftiil  of  escitfment,'  and  quite  ferociously 
di-po-rd  tov.ards  the  burglar. 

I  siipiiose  to-day'Si  busine.^s,  is  oV.iV  a  kind  of  re- 
h  ar.al,"  s'ie  saM  gaily,  "and  Chat  we  stall  have  to  go 
over  our  e'.-dHn-re  ajriiin  afUc^dlriin  a.ssizes.  And  .some 
pert  y  -unc;  Imrrx.^tcr  on  the 'Western  Circiut  will  brow- 
bw>t  TIP,  .-nl  try.  to  make  me  eontradirt  niy.self,  and 
make  fun  I  if  taf.,  stnd'ask  !f  Ih'''d  Tiif  hitir  i.i  papci-s 
£,r  !  i,ii..l:,it- d  njy  ch'i/aou  wLcu  I  ran  djw  n  stairs 
^ter  the  burglar,"  ■ 


"  I  should  like  to  see  him  do  it,"  muttered  Sir  Lewis, 
in  a  vengeful  tone. 

They  were  in  Penwyn  village  by  this  time,  the  old- 
fashioned  straggling  village,  two  rows  of  cottages 
scattered  apart  on  the  wide  highroad,  a  tiny  Jlethodist 
•chapel  in  a  field,  the  pound,  the  lock-up,  big  enough 
for  one  culprit,  and  the  Village  inn,  attached  to  which 
there  was  the  justice-room,  a  long,  narrow  chamber, 
with  a  low  ceiling. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Penwyn  had  turned  out  to 
seethe  greatfolks.  Thechildven  had  justturnedoutfroni 
the  pretty  Gothic  school-house,  which  Mrs.  Penwyn  had 
built  for  them.  They  bobbed  deferentially  as  their 
patroness  descended  from  her  carriage,  and  a  murmixr 
o?praise  and  love  ran  through  the  little  crowd — sweet- 
est chorus  to  a  woman's  ear. 

"  We  ought  to  be  happy  in  this  fair  land,"  thought 
Madgo,  as  her  heart  thrilled  at  the  sight  of  her  people. 

It  is  like  ingratitude  to  God  to  keep  one  secret  care 
whea  He  has  'blessed  us  so  richly." 

(To  be  continued.) 


FASHIONS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 
The  great  occupation  of  the  present  time  in  ail  fashion- 
able ateliers  (says  Le  Follet)  is  the  preparation  of  toilettes 
for  the  country  and  seaside.  There  is  evinced  a  great  cha- 
racter of  simplicity  both  ia  materials  and  styles.  The  usual 
luxury  and  elegance  are  displayed  in  the  ornamentation  of 
visiting  dresses,  and  those  for  chateau  and  indoor  wear ;  but 
the  toilettes  and  costumes  for  country  and  seaside  -walks  are 
iu  colour,  material,  and  fasou  admirably  arranged.  White 
is  very  much  worn,  and  is  rcilly  not  more  expensive  wear 
than  any  very  light  colour,  af.  it  does  not  present  a  faded  ap- 
pearance when  washed,  and  by  changing  the  colours  and 
styles  of  trimming,  which  would  be  impossible  wii.h  a  co- 
loured dress,  a  variety  of  different  effects  can  be  olitained. 
For  this  purpose  double  mushn  jaconet,  mauzouk,  sultane. 
and,  in  thicker  fabrics,  silk  alpaca,  linos,  and  a  variety  of 
materials,  are  called  in  requisition  'With  two  or  three  such 
costumes,  and  some  pretty  light-coloureij  underskirts  of  iou- 
lard,  batiste,  or  washing  sateen,  to  bo  woru  instead  of  the 
white  gkirt,  a  constant  change  can  be  made  in  the  toilette 
without  the  annoyance  of  a  superabundance  of  luggage. 
For  elegant  morning  and  outdoor  evening  v/car  '.t  | 
the  seaside  or  country,  where  it  is  always  a  httle  cooler 
at  those  hours,  some  charming  pelerines  aud  fichus  are 
being  made.  For  dressy  day  wear  the  new  "  IfoblestiP," 
tnnio,  made  in  beaded  lace  or  gui'ouro  and  sill:  stripes,  is  the 
most  elegant  addition  possible.  The  front  and  sides  ai'e  cut 
in  one,  and  fit  closely  "  en  forreau"  to  the  figure  ;  the  back 
consists  cither  of  a  poufl'  or  long  scarf,  ends  loosely  tied.  A 
sleeveless  cuirasse  of  the  same  accompanies  the  tunic.  Cui- 
rasses, made  of  net  and  stripes  of  boaded  lace,  are  completely 
fitted  and  entirely  of  net ;  the  srripes  of  beaded  lace  are 
afterwards  arranged  on  the  foundaiiou.  By  this  means  they 
can  be  more  gi-aceiuUy  placed,  narrowing  at  the  waist  and 
continuing  on  to  the  basques,  without  the  side  and  shoulder 
seams  ox  breast  plaits  in  any  way  interfering  %vith  their  dis- 
position. A  guipure  is  placed  round  the  annhole,  not  at  all 
tullf  another  eonnd  the  throat,  open  "  en  cieur" 
or  merely  "  en  chale."  An  immense  amount  of  grenar 
dine  is  worn,  and  n-ill  continue  so  to  the  end  of  this  month 
and  the  next,  either  as  comple''e  dresses  over  silk  or  trim- 
mings for  silk  toilettes.  Black  toilettes,  which  are  more 
elegantly  worn  every  day,  are  in  grerit  favoru-  in  this  mate- 
rial ;  the  grenadine  is  made  iu  s'  li;  e-,  spots,  or  flov/ers.  Var 
mask  grenadine  and  giejariiiie  deriielle  are  very  expensive, 
but  excessi^ely  elegant,  aud  are  said  to  wear  wall.  Flounces 
made  ot  striped  materials  .ire  no  longer  rut  on  the  cross  ; 
en  revanche,  those  with  chei;k^  aro  invariably  on  the  bias. 
JIany  rich  silk  dresses  that  wo  have  seen  most 
elegantly  worn  are  made  with  perfectly  plain  skirts 
or  .1.  ponff  cut  in  the  length.  Others  are  very 
richly  trimmed,  but  not  with  the  immense  variety  of 
ornaments  once  worn.  Some  black  siik  dressts,  when  not 
profusely  ornamented  with  jet,  are  made  with  very  large 
revers  each  side  of  a  narrow  tablier,  gi'/ing  the  .appearance 
of  an  open  skirt.  The  narrow  front  breadth  is  lightly  fas- 
tened, so  that  it  can  be  easily  removed  and  replaced  by  one 
of  colour.  This  gilet  is,  of  course,  made  to  correspond, 
and  the  large  sash  worn  under  the  pouff  is  of  the  same 
colour.  This  facon,  and  that  known  as  the  '"'raanteau  do 
cour,"  the  front  breatltli  cons'sting  of  a  round  or  Equare 
demi-tablicr  only,  are  excessively  useful,  as  they  can  be 
varied  intinim?nt  by  tho  change  in  the  underbieadth  aud 
trimmiogs.  There  is  so  great  a  variety  of  tunics  and  ovcr- 
sldrts  worn  that  it  is  impossible  to  name  (licni.  The  fronts 
of  all  are  longer  than  the  b.^cks,  and  in  all  cases  they  are 
tied  liack,  so  as  throw  the  fulness  of  the  drajei-y  qui  to 
to  the  back.  The  fashion  of  lacicg  bodices  of  dressy 
toilettes  at  the  back  is  still  gaining  ground  ;  tiiey  mi-.st  be  ' 
cut  to  tit  very  perfectly.  The  "  corsagj  a  gilct"  is  as  much 
worn  as  over.  Basques  of  -all  shapes  ami  style"  ai'e  maiie  , 
but  the  round  waist  and  ceiiiture  is  still  adopted,  and  for 
thin  niatoriaK,  whose  substance  reiidbis  ttioui  unfit  fur 
bas'ines,  is  .the  most  laseful  .and  becoming  style.  The 
J  either  bands,  with  liright  qr  a^ydised  siiver  pliMiacK,  con- 
.sid.'red  so  thoroughly  (lesiiabiOe  in  to  rn,  win'be  mu,.h 
■«-iii;n  at  the  seaside.  "  llie  oriKiuR'nttil  hooks  attached  to 
tliciu  (or  fans,  parasols,  and  chatelaine  bags,  nmiie 
flii^'i  eminently  adapted  for  cuuutry  ■wear.  'J'ra- 
vi'linsc  and  walking  toilettes  will  have  the  skirt 
<T.t  a  convenient  walking  length,  but  those  intended 
for  toilettes  do  plage — vv-orn  on  the  seashore  or  in  coiiatry 
l:uios — will  clear  the  gi^ound,  but  not  .sutliciently  to  shov/  tiio 
b.iot.  S"ri;i!  ami  tianuol  will  bj  mu'^h  worn  f:H-  t'ac.-;o  cos- 
tinnes,  d:'.rk  blue  surge,  triniaied  with  suTO'al  'rnws  "Of 
black  braid,  and  cross  bftjids  piptd  witi)  scirlet  or  light  bhie,  | 
being  very  fashionable  worn.   For  the  promenade,  of  course. 
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more  dressy  styles  and  materials  are  adopted,  but  even 
then  the  real  gj-andes  dames  confine  themselves  to  fancy  and 
comparatively  inexpensive  materials,  silks  of  all  kinds  be- 
i"  g  i-eserved  exclusively  for  visiting  and  carriage  toilettes  or 
home  evening  wear.  The  ecrue  sivades  are  the  mostauseful 
for  seaiido  wear  as  they  are  not  easily  faded  ;  unfortuiiately, 
blue,  so  favourite  a  colour-  for  the  purpose,  is  very  soon  af- 
fected by  tl.e  action  of  the  atmosphere ;  in  fact,  no  colour 
bears  it  so  well  as  red,  and  this,  though  much  chosen  on  that 
account,  is  rather  glaring.  We  counsel  our  fair  readers  with 
taste  and  clever  fi-jgers  to  occupy  themselves  in  the  em- 
broidei'y  of  dark  blue  serge  (flannel  make)  in  coloured  wools; 
the  wool  need  not  be  fine,  or  the  stitches  by  any  means  close; 
effect  is  e-^erything'in  this  case,  and  the  garlands  of  flowers, 
or  geometrical  patterns  in  a  variety  of  colours,  produced  by 
plain  satih  stitch,  chain  stitch,  and  point  Russe,  are  im- 
inense  effective,  though  e.isy  to  execute.  This  style  of  orna- 
mentation  vnil  create  an  absolute  furors  this  winter, 
and  be  expensive  to  purchase,  on  account  of  its  grand 
mode.  It  can  bs  worked  in  stripes,  to  be  applii,d  to 
tile  co.stumo  after,  and  will  be  very  amusing  and. 
convenient  work  for  the  sea  beach  or  country  house. 
The  jet  bead  leaves  and  rivieres  are  not  by  any  means  dilli. 
cult  to  make,  though  expensive  to  buy,  on  account  of  the 
work  involved.  The  shape  of  the  leaf  or  oi-nament  is  cut  ia 
stiii'  net,  in  the  edge  of  which  is  run  a  very  thin  wire  ;  the 
net  is  then  closely  covered  with  small  jet  beads,  no  space,  or 
very  little,  between  them.  Steel  and  blue  steel  (acier  bleu, 
atrel  are  used  in  the  sarna  manner,  and  have  a  very  brilliant 
and  elegan  t  ett'eot.  The  boimets  and  hats  made  for  ladies 
by  our  leading  modistes  are  exceptionaily  elegant,  very  be- 
coming, and  by  no  means  over-ortnainented.  The  principal 
amount  of  trimming  is  still  placed  towards  the  back.  With- 
out  the  bonnet  is  a  d:adome,  in  which  case  a  handsome 
wreatii  is  placed  across  tire  fi-ont.  Chip,  rice,  straw,  and 
other  fancy  varieties  are  mtrch  worn ;  those  -with  straw 
brims  ai.d  silk  or  tulle  loose  cro-wns  are  very  pret'.y;  and  the 
batiste  bonnets  ?re  very  elegant  in  their  simplicity  and  iu- 
expipsiveness.  The  straw  hats  trimmed  v/ith  velvet  or  fou. 
lanls,  \vith  a  bhd's  wing  or  aigrette,  for  sea-side  wear,  are 
very  distingues.  Sometimes  a  long  gauze  veil  is  loosely 
twisted  round  the  cro%vn,  and  brought  round  the  throat,  fas- 
tening on  the  chest,  or  even  attached  to  the  waistband.  This 
has  a"v6i-y  becoming  and  light  eii'ect.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while,  in  describing  these  bonnets,  to  call  them  by  any 
name,  as  almost  all  modistes  give  them  different  titles, 
and  what  is  a  '■  Trouville"  in  one  masaziue  is  a  "  Valois"  in 
another. 


BE  A  WOilAK 
Oft  I've  heard  a  gentle  mother. 

As  the  twilight  hour  began, 
Ple,r«iiiig  -A-ith  a  sou  on  du^y, 

Urgin,?  him  to  to  a  man  ; 
Ent  unto  her  lilne-eyed  daughter. 

Though  -with  love  words  quite  as  reafly. 
Points  she  out  the  other  duty, 

'■■  Strive,  my  dear,  to  tu  a  kidy." 

What's  a  lady  i   Is  it  something 
Made  of  hcops,  and  silks,  and  au."3i 

tTsod  to  decora,ta  t'no  p<u-lour, 
liike  the-f lincy  rugs-  aud  chairs  ? 

Is  io  one  that  wastas  on  novels  , 
]?%'ery  foehng  that  is  human  ? 

If  'tis  this  to  be  alady, 
'Tis  not  this  to  he  a  woman. 

Mothers,  then,  unto  your  daughters 

Speak  of  something  higher  tar. 
Than  to  be  mere  -liashion's  lady 

"  vVoiiian"  is  the  brit,lit.;st  star; 
If  yo  in  your 'strong  ati'^ction 

Urge  your ^on  to  be  a  true -man, 
TJrge  your  dau^ihtcr  no  less  strongly 

To  rise  up  aatt  oe  a  woinau. 

Ves,  a  woman — brightest  model 

Pf  that  light  aflfl  perfect  bt-.iuty— 
There  the  niind,  and  soul,  and  body. 

Blond  to  work  ont  life's  great  duty — 
a  wo!i;an — nought  is  ai  .;litr 

Or,  the  gilded  list  of  "liiinc, 
On  the  catalogue  ox  -virtut 

TiiCio's  no  brighter,  holier  name. 

Be  a  wonian-^oii  to  duty, 

r«iibe  the  world  frt.ni  aU  that's  low, 
Place  high  in  tho  social  heaven 

■Virtub.>iaav  and  radiant  bow  ; 
Lbnd  thy  inHiici.cc  to  e:u-h  eftort 

That  slia  l  rise  our  nature  human ; 
Be  not  fasii.on's  gilded  lady. 

Be  a  brave,  tru(?,  wliole-.suuled  woman. 


BRE.IKF.^S-^-.  — KPPS'SCoroA.— G-R-iTKl-'JL.ODCOMFOKrm© 
J3y  a  thorough  kno-.yicdgo  of  the  natural  laws  which 
.ovcru  the  oi>c;-;itions  of  d;,;estion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a^ 
careful  application  of  the  .fine  properties  of  well-selected 
cocoa,  Mr.  Kpps  has  provided  cur  breakfast  tables  with  a 
dciicalcly  "avv>u;'c  I  never.-';  e  wiiioh  may  save  us  many  heavy 
dortors'  'biU.s." — CU-ii  Si  cu.'(;e.  (jazeiU.  Made  simply  with 
Boiling  Water  or  yiWk.  :-  oM  by  Grocers  in  packets  only, 
labell-'d — "  .J.niiiS  lll'l'.i  .♦XT)  Co.,  Home  op.-.thic  Chemists, 
i\  'i  hruiulncoiUc-strejec,  and  l?ij,  Piccadilly ;  Works,  iiuston- 
lo^v.t,  London. 

ill AMn--\i:-ruHF.  of  Coco.a.— "  We  will  now  give  an  account 
of  the  prooes-s  adopted  bv  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co  ,  nianu- 
factu'rers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  tlis  Kuston- 
road.  Lou'lcn." — See  Article  in  Cas4-eZJ's  Iloiiselwld  iJu<de. 

The  Vienna  Prcssa  has  arlvioes  from  5;«drid  con- 
ti-iixictiiig  the  .icport  that  the  Geiunai  oliicer,  Herr 
Hermann  Braulieis,  had  been  shot  by  tlie  CarlistSj 
and  even  stating  that  he  ne:ver  fell  into  their  hiinda. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 
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THE  SECRET  MARRIAGE. 

A  TALE  OF  MISTEBY. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

AlfDKEW  FROFOSES — THE  INTERVIEW  WITH  EB.  BROWNE 
— THE  WEDDING  PRESENT — THE  GOSSIP  IN  THE 
CITY-— THE  NAMELESS  GEAVK  BEVISITED — THE 
MYSTERIOUS  SECRET. 

How  sped  Andrew's  wooing  while  his  master  sat 
there,  and  his  girlish  mistress  walked  in  the  deepening 
twilight  by  her  future  husband's  side  ?  His  heart  beat 
like  a  timid  girl's,  as  he  climbed  the  stair  to  his 
mother's  house.  Would  Charlotte  Smith  refuse  him  ? 
Would  she  tell  him  that  her  heart  was  pre-occupied  ; 
that  she  could  not  love  him  ?  "  There's  no  harm  in 
asking  her,  at  all  events,"  he  said  to  himself  ;  and  with 
this  spirit  of  the  old  adage,  "  Faint  heart  never  won 
fair  lady,"  uppermost  in  his  mind,  he  knocked  at  the 
door.    It  was  ojDened  by  Mrs.  Grama. 

"Ye've  been  langawy,"  she  said. 

"  Ay,  mother," he  replied  ;  I  had  much  to  say  to 
the  master  to-night,  ye  ken  ;  I  had  to  tell  him  before 
I  could  go  any  further.    Is  she  in  V ' 

"  Ay,  she's  in  ;  she  is  sewing  for  me.  She's  a  neat 
hand  wi'  her  needle,  Andrew."  Mrs.  Grame  said  this 
in  a  half -apologetic  tone  ;  it  seemed  as  if  she  were 
•aarching  for  something  to  sat  against  the  antecedents 
of  the  woman  whom  her  son  wished  to  make  his  wife. 
"  She  was  speaking  o' ye  just  now."  Andrew  passed 
her,  and  went  in.  Miss  Smith  sat  by  the  table  sewing, 
in  the  same  black  dress  she  had  worn  all  day.  She 
looked  up  with  a  pleased  smile  at  his  entrance.  "  Are 
you  come  to  bid  us  good-bye,  Mr,  Grame  ?"  she  said  ; 
*'  you  leavE  early  to-morrow,  your  mother  says." 

"  Yes,  we  go  pretty  early,"  he  replied.  "  And  I 
have  oome  to  say  good-bye,  but  that's  not  aU  I've  to 
say  to  you." 

There  was  something  in  his  tone -that  startled  her 
but^she  only  said,  "  Indeed." 

"  No,"  he  said  ;  "  I've  something  to  say  to 
you,  only  you,  before  I  leave  Edinburgh.  May  I  say 
it  now  V 

She  looked  up  from  her  work,  startled  ;  she  began 
to  comprehend  ;  and  her  pale  face  flushed  scarlet  as 
she  listened,  while,  in  a  few  plain  straightforward 
words,  he  told  his  hopes  and  wishes.  She  did  not 
speak,  but  her  head  bent  lower  and  lower  as  he  went 
on,  till  it  lay  upon  the  table,  and  she  burst  into  a 
passionate  fit  of  weeping.  An^irew  spoke  soothingly 
to  her. 

"  I've  startled  you  !"  he  said.  "Ye  were  na  prepared 
for  this  from  an  old  man  like  me  ;  but  I'll  no  hurry 
ye.  Takae  this,  if  ye  like,  to  think' of  what  I've  said  to 
ye  ;  ye're  quite  safe  here  with  my  mother,  ye  ken." 

"  Oh,  it's  not  that,"  she  said,  passionately,  through 
her  tears.  "I  little'  thought  it  would  ever  be  my  lot 
to  win  the  love  of  any  honest  man  !  You  are  too  good, 
too  generous,  Mr.  Grame.  You  cannot,  must  not  maiTy 
me." 

"And  why  cannot  I  ?  Why  must  I  not  ?  If  I  love 
ye,  and  ye  can  make  up  your  mind  to  tak  me, 
there's  no  one  to  say  nay  to  us,  that  I  know  of." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  she  said,  sorrowfullj'.  "  Heaven 
inows  there  is  no  one  on  this  wide  earth  who  cares 
enough  about  me  to  say  yes  or  no  ;  but  it  cannot  be, 
Mr.  Grame  ;  though  I  broke  my  heart  in  saying  it,  it 
can  never  be,"  Andrew  was  silent,  and  she  went  on, 
hiding  her  face  from  his  earnest  lack  :  "  You  do  not 
know — I  cannot  tell  you — but  there  is  that  in  my 
past  life  which  will  prevent  me  being  any  good  man's 
wife  J   Oh,  why  did  J  ever  see  jou  ?'' 


Andrew  took  her  hand.  "  Charlotte  !"  he  said, 
"  nay,  ye  need  not  look  at  me,  nay  poor  laess' '  he 
continued,  drawing  her  to  him  till  her  head  rested 
on  his  shoulder.  "  Shall  I  tell  you  something  ?  I 
know  all  about  this  terrible  past.  Yon  poor  creature, 
that  went  to  her  last  resting  place  this  day  told  me  of 
it ;  told  me  how  you  had  striven  and  struggled  all 
your  weary  life  in  sorrow,  and  suffering,  and  poverty, 
and  toil,  to  atone  for  what  came  upon  ye,  when  ye 
face  was  fair,  and  yer  knowledge  of  this  sinful  world 
but  small.  She  told  me  all  ye  had  suffered,  all  yer 
had  done  for  her  in  her  trouble,  and  I  learned  to  love 
ye  fromjher  teaching.  I  didn't  'measure  ye  by  what 
ye  had  done,  but  by  the  temptation  ye  had  resisted. 
Let  us  bury  the  past  in  to-day's  open  gi-ave,  and  ye 
shall  begin  a  new  life  far  away  from  this,  where  none 
can  tell  or  speak  o't."  She  wept  without  speaking, 
but  her  tears  fell  silently  now  ;  her  passionate  burst 
of  agony  and  self-reproach  had  given  place  to  grati- 
tude and  joy  ;  his  nobleness  of  heart  overcame  her- 
■'  Well,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  are  ye  afraid  of  me 
now  ?" 

She  made  no  reply,  but  her  hand  was  placed  trem- 
bling in  his,  and  their  compact  was  sealed.  And  so 
they  sat  far  into  the  darkening  evening,  even  till  Mrs. 
Grame's  patience  was  exhausted,  and  she  came  in  ; 
Andrew,  happy  in  his  prospects,  and  ruminating  much 
on  his  future  ;  and  Charlotte,  her  heart  filled  with 
thankful  love  to  him  who  was  going  to  snatch  her 
from  a  life  so  hateful  to  her,  and  place  her  in  the  po- 
sition she  had  always  deemed  unattainable  to  her — an 
honest  man's  wife,  and  the  mistress  of  a  happy  home. 

"  It's  all  right,  I  suppose?"  said  Dr.  Browne,  with  a 
smile,  aa  Andrew  ente;'ed  his  room  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  packing  for  the  morrow's  journey. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Andrew  respectfully.  "  It's  all  as  I 
wished  ;  she  will  stay  with  my  mother  awhile  till  you 
get  back  to  Earlsford,  sir  ;  and  then"  

"  And  then  she  will  be  transformed  into  Mrs. 
Andrew  Grame,  I  suppose  ?" 

'■  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  shall  have  to  look  out  for  a  wife  myself,"  the 
doctor  said  laughingly,  "  or  I  shall  be  completely  for- 
gotten in  my  old  years.  Take  caie  what  you  aredping 
there  !  I  saw  you  lay  a  stratum  of  shirts  under  all 
those  miscellaneous  articles  you  are  cramming  into 
that  portmanteau  ;  evenlove  won't  make  it  hold  every- 
thing, Andrew." 

Andrew  started  and  laughed  ;  he  was  stuffing  a  most 
heterogeneous  masspf  clothing  on  the  top  of  his  master's 
dress  shirts,  and  he  proceeded  to  undo  his  handiwork, 
in  much  confusion. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  ;  I"  

"  Was  thinking  more  about  Miss  Smith  than  me, 
that's  very  clear,"  Dr.  Browne  returned.  "  Never  mind; 
I  shall  have  to  pardon  a  good  many  blunders,  I  suspect, 
before  the  glamour  she  has  cast  over  you  goes  off. 
Make  haste.  Mr.  Hartley  wants  to  speak  to  you,  as  soon 
ai  you  have  done  with  me." 

Andrew  finished  his  work,  and  descended  to  the 
coffeeroom,  where  Eustace  was  enjoying  a  cigar. 

"  The  doctor  said  you  wanted  me,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  So  I  do,"  the  young  man  replied.  "  I  want  you  to 
take  something  from  me  to  Miss  Smith  ;  I  suppose 
everything  is  settled  before  this." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  then,  take  this  to  her  ;  she'won't  mind  see- 
fng  you  again,  I  dare  say.  I  meant  to  have  given  it 
to  her  myself  ;  but,  since  matters  have  turned  out  as 
they  have,  I  will  make  you  my  deputy.  It's  only  some- 
thing towards  her  trousseau;  yours  must  be  well  fitted 
out,  Andrew." 

Andrew  stammered  out  his  thanks,  but  Eustace 
stopped  him. 

1  owe  it  to  her,"  he  said,  gravely,   |'  Nothing  can 


repay  the  obligation  I  am  under  to  her.  Take  it  to 
her,  and  tell  her  I  can  never  forget  or  reward  her 
kindness." 

Andrew  went  his  way,  with  the  envelope  inhishand, 
and  knocked  at  his  mother's  door  jtist  as  she  was  pre' 
paring  to  go  to  bed. 

"  Eh  !  what  ?"  she  exclaimed,  when  ehe  saw  hereon; 
"  what  brings  ye  back,  when  I  thought  ye  were, 
away  for  months  ?  Is  aught  wrong  with  yer  maiater 
or  Miss  Nelly,  or  Mr.  Eustace  '(" 

"  Nothing's  wrong,  mother,"  he  replied.  "I've come 
wi  a  message  from  Mr.  Hartley  to  Charlotte.  Is  she 
in  bed  <" 

"  Not  yet  ;  she's  but  this  minute  gone  to  the  room. 
I'll  call  her." 

There  was  no  need,  however  ;  she  had  heard  his 
voice. 

"  A  message  for  me  !" 

"Ay,  for  you ;  and  more  than  a  message,"  he  re. 
plied.  "  I  was  to  give  you  this,  Charlotte,  and  tell 
you  it  was  something  to  help  to  get  ready  for  the 
spring." 

Charlotte  blushed  rosy  red  ;  she  had  been  half 
imagining  that  she  was  in  some  happy  dream,  from 
which  she  should  wake  to  find  herself  on  the  dreary 
stage,  amid  dust,  and  din,  and  confusion  ;  but  here 
was  tangible  proof  of  the  reality  of  everything.  She 
opened  the  envelope  with  trembling  fingers,  and  a  bank 
note  fluttered  to  the  ground.  There  was  only  a  scrap 
of  paper  besides,  on  which  was  written,  "  From  Eus- 
tace Hartley  to  Charlotte  Smith,  in  memory  of  Stella 
Mortc^." 

"  My  certie  !  but  ye're  quite  an  heiress  now,  said 
Mrs.  Grame,  picking  up  the  note  and  putting  it  into 
her  hand. 

"  Fifty  pounds  !"  exclaimed  Charlotte,  in  bewilder- 
ment. "  He  must  have  made  some  mistake — he  could 
not  mean  it !" 

She  held  out  the  bit  of  paper  to  Andrew,  as  if  doubi> 
ing  the  evidence  of  her  senses. 

"  No,  it's  no  mistake,  I  am  Sure,"  he  said  ;  "  he  meant 
it,  and  meant  it  for  you." 

'■'  But  do  you  think  I  ought  to  take  it  ? — so  much 
money, — more  than  I  ever  had  in  my  life  before  ?" 

"  Yes,  Charlotte,"  he  replied  ;  "  take  it,  and  spend 
it  too,  my  girl,  as  he  wished  that  sent  it.  You'll  come 
home  quite  a  lady,  you  see." 

"  But  I've  done  nothing,"  she  said,  the  tears  rising 
in  her  eyes  ;  "  and  what  I  did  wasn't  with  any  hope  of 
being  paid  for  it.  I  little  thought  I  should  ever  see 
him  again  !" 

''He  knew  that,  well  enough,"  Andrew  said.  "  He 
said  to  me  that  he  could  never  repay  you  for  your 
kindness  ;  he  didn't  send  it  in  payment,  don't  think 
that.  "  Ay,  that's  right,"  he  continued,  as  Charlotte 
folded  the  note,  and  placed  it  in  the  envelope.  ""  And 
now,  I  must  say  good-bye  once  more,  and  be  oft".  We 
go  at  nine  to-morrow  morning  ;  I'll  write  when  we  get 
home.  Eh,  but  you'll  hke  Earlsford,  Charlotte  ;  it's  a 
bonny  place  !"  And  with  a  farewell  embrace,  he  was 
gone. 

The  nest  day  saw  Dr.  Browneand  his  fostor-daughter 
with  his  faithful  servant,  far  on  their  road  home  ;  and 
in  less  than  a  week  all  the  city  wag  electrified  with  the 
intelligence  that  Dr.  Browne  was  giving  up  practice, 
and  was  going  away,  no  one  knew  where,  for  an  in- 
definite time.  The  news  was  a  perfect  godsend  to 
the  stagnant  water  of  genteel  life  in  that  excessively 
respectable  locality ;  it  gave  the  tea-table  coteries 
something  to  talk  about  ;  andmany  were  the  in\-itation8 
to  solemn  tea-parties,  which  Miss  Grant,  the  doctor's 
opposite  neighbour,  received  ;  every  lady  firmly  be- 
heving  that,  because  she  lived  so  near,  or,  as  they  es- 
presssd  it,  with  her  windows  looking  right  into  his." 
she  must  know  more  than  the  rest  of  the  Earlsford 
world  about  what  was  going  on.  Miss  Gn-jnt  had  very 
little  to  tell,  after  all  ;  patients  had  been  admitted  by 
Andrew  as  usual ;  two  or  three  gentlemen — Mr.  Croo'ss, 
the  lawyer,  for  one — had  been  frequent  visitors  ;  and 
the  new  gentleman,  as  the  doctor's  successor  w^s 
called,  seemed  a  very  handsome,  aristocratic-looki^ig 
personage.  , 

«  Yerj  different,  mjdeai,  froja  Dr,  Browne  ;  ho  ■n  -'" 
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never  lose  any  patients  tlirough  his  rudeness  to  them, 
I  am  sure." 

Miss  Grant  was  rather  sore  upon  this  subject ;  many 
years  before,  she  had  essayed  to  put  herself  under  that 
gentleman's  care,  but  he  had  plainly  told  her  there  was 
nothing  -wrong  with  her,  and  so  incurred  her  everlast- 
ing displeasure.  Nevertheless  they  kept  up  an  outward 
show  of  civility,  and  the  lady  was  wont  to  speak  of  her 
neighbour  as  "  a  very  worthy  man — very — but  quite 
mistaken  in  his  notions  ;"  but  I  don't  suppose  the 
doctor's  practice  declined  much  in  consequence.  One 
thing  Miss  Grant  could  expatiate  upon,  and  she  im- 
proved every  opportunity.  A  large  house,  only  two 
doors  from  Dr.  Browne's,  was  being  furnished  for  the 
successor  to  his  practice,  and  of  the  furniture  that  went 
in,  and  the  workmen  that  came  out,  and  all  the  minutise 
that  she  could  gather  together,  she  was  never  weary  of 
talking.  , 

"  Then  you  think  there  is  a  Mrs.  Mildmay  ?"  said 
one  of  her  friends  ;  "  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  person 
she'll  be  ?  We  are  getting  into  sadly  mixed  society 
lately,  my  dear  !" 

"  There's  a  l»dy,  I  am  sure,"  was  Miss  Grant's  reply. 
"  I  saw  a  work-table,  and  a  davenport,  and  a  good  many 
nick-nack^  go  in  ;  and  there  are  children,  too." 

"  Children  !" 

"  Yes  ;  a  whole  cart-load  of  nursery  furniture  came 
yesterday.  What  a  change  fi'om  dear  old  Dr.  Browne." 

"  A  change,  indeed  !  I  wonder  where  he  is  going 

"  Oh,  off  somewhere  to  please  that  girl's  whims;  he 
is  perfectly  infatuated  with  her,"  said  Miss  Grant, 
somewhat  spitefully.  Old  maids  are  never  very  ami- 
cably disposed  to  beautiful  young  girls — at  least  old 
maids  of  Miss  Grant's  stamp;  the  world  holds  others 
of  the  type,  God  bless  them,  whose  whole  life  is  spent 
in  making  others  happy.  "  Of  course  it  is  all  over  be- 
tween her  and  young  Hartley;  she  would  never  think 
of  marrying  him  after  such  an  exposure  as  that.  I 
■wonder  whfere  he  is  V ' 

"  Hiding  himself  somewhere,  I  should  think,"  said 
her  charitable  friend.  "  I  should  think  he  would  be 
ashamed  to  show  his  face  after  what  has  h^pened." 

Earlsford  was  quite  in  l^e  dark  as  to  the  real  state 
of  affairs,  and  there  was  no  one  to  throw  a  light  upon 
the  subject.  Nelly  was  seen  going  about  with  a  happy 
face,  as  she  had  always  done,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  either  the  doctor  or  Andrew  to  excite  the  slightest 
curiosity;  they  looked  just  as  usual j  the  other  servants 
too  were  deaf  to  all  pumpLog  from  Mi^s  Grant's  Mary; 
they  knew  absolutely  nothing. 

So  society  waited  and  wondered,  and  Dr.  Browne ' 
and  Nelly  went  away,  with  Andrew  in  their  train,  and 
the  new  doctor  was  installed  in  Castletou  House,  with 
a  handsome  wife  and  half-a-dozen  rosy  noisy  children, 
and  speedily  made  himself  a  favourite  with  all  classes, 
and  the  svimmer  and  autumn  sped  quickly  away,  and 
JSTelly's  eyentful  weddii;g-day  ceased  to  be  the  upper- 
most subject  of  gossip  in  the  city. 

Eustace  Hartley  did  just  what  he  told  Dr.  Browne 
ixe  should  do — started  immediately  for  Wales.  The 
aspect  of  the  little  village  was  very  different  now,  in 
the  peaceful  summer  weather,  from  what  it  had  been 
when  he  visited  it  before.  Then  all  was  desolation 
and  terror  ;  now  all  peace  and  rural  beauty.  Groups 
of  merry  children  played  about  th&  graves,  so  sadly 
filled,  now  green  with  soft  grass  ;  and  the  fright- 
ful catastropne  which  had  filled  all  hearts  with 
dread,  and  turned  their  happy  valley  into  such  a 
ierrible  8i;ene  of  mourniDg  and  despair,  was  forgotten 
)r  only  remembered  as  a  story  to  be  told  over  the  win- 
Jer  fire. 

The  clergyman  and  his  wife  recognised  and  wel- 
comed thoir  visitor.  They  had  no  information  to  give 
tiim. ;  no  one  had  made  any  inquiries  since.  The  head- 
(tonc  in  the  churchyard  still  bore  the  inscription  which 
be  had  placed  on  it;  the  smouldering  clay  beneath  still 
lay  there  as  his  wife. 

"  What  shall  we  do  Mr.  Davis  asked.  Shall  we 
remove  the  stone  or  the  inscription  It  is  a  singular 
stoiy  you  have  told  me." 

"  Singular  and  sad,"  replied  Eustace  ;  but  it  is  at 
an  end  no*.  Ae  for  the  grave  yonder,  let  it  rest.  There 
is  no  name  on  it,  only  initials.  We  will  let  them  alone, 
until  some  other  claimant  appears  for  the  unfortunate 
occupant." 

"  That  will  never  be  now,"  said  the  clergyman,  mus- 
ingly. "  All  inquiries  have  ceased  for  sorne  time  past. 
Should  anything  transphe,  I  will  communicate  with 
you  immediately." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Eustace.  "  Tliere  is  no  need  for 
any  further  secrecy  in  the  matter  ;  the  story  is  pretty 
■well  known  cow.  It  waa  my  wife  I  sought,  when  I 
f  iiiitod  you  before — estranged  and  parted  from  me,  but 
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still  my  wife — and  when  I  stood  by  yonder  grave,  Ibe- 
heved  myself  a  widower." 

' '  How  terrible  !"  said  Mr.  Davis. 

"  Terrible  indeed,"  Eustace  replied  ;  "  but  not  so 
terrible  as  the  awakening  from  t'nat  belief.  But,  as  I 
said,  it  is  over  now.  I  laid  my  real  wife  in  her  grave 
two  days  ago  ;  she  had  suffered  enough  to  atone  for 
anything.  There  is  my  true  n^me  and  address  ;  and 
if  ever  I  can  serve  you  in  any  way,  command  me." 

So  the  mystery  was  a  mystery  still ;  and  the  grass 
grew  and  daisies  whitened  on  the  nameless  grave,  and 
no  one  ever  appeared  to  ask  who  lay  below. 

The  ■  time  Dr.  Browne  had  allotted  for  his  pleasant 
tour  passed  rapidly  by.  He  had  taken  Nelly  to  many 
a  place  of  note  and  beauty  that  she  had  read  of  and 
dreamed  long  day-dreams  about,  when  she  lived  with 
her  grandmother  and  her  faithful  Mary.  She  traversed 
many  a  battle  plain  made  memorable  by  the  terrible 
wars,  which  set  brother  in  arms  against  brother,  friend 
against  friend  ;  or  whei'c  freedom,  poor  in  all  except 
love  of  right  and  justice,  raised,  itself  against  oppres- 
sion, strong  in  power  and  might,  and  perished  in  the  un- 
equal struggle.  From  English  memories  of  the  mighty 
past,  they  went  -to  Scotland,  and  Nelly  stood  upon  Flod- 
den  Field,  where  the  lost  battle  struck  the  death-blow  to 
a  monarch's  broken  heart ;  upon  wild  Culloden,  with  its 
waste  of  moss  and  heather,  where  the  last  descendant 
of  his  kingly  race,  who  vainly  tried  to  win  back  a 
crown,  for  ever  passed  away,  saw  the  wreck  of  his 
hopes,  the  end  of  his  ambition,  and  turned,  a  fugitive 
from  the  land  of  bis  fathers.  They  saw  the  glorious 
Highlands,  too,  in  all  their  autumn  beauty  ;  and  when 
the  weather  g:ew  cold  they  turned  their  faces  home- 
wards. 

D.  Browne  had  intended  to  visit  Ireland  as  well,  but 
they  lingered  so  long  in  the  north  that  they  could  not 
spare  the  time.  '' We  are  to  have  an  extra  Christmas, 
you  know,  Nelly,"  he  said,  "and  you  will  need  some 
little  time  for  preparation." 

And  so,  in  the  dark  November  days,  they  were  at 
home  once  more  ;  and  the  visits  between  Dr.  Browne's 
house  and  Earlcourt  i»ere  as  frequent  as  ever,  though 
Eustace  Hartley  was  away,  no  one  seemed  quite  sure 
where  ;  and  Nelly's  old  servant,  Mary,  was  installed  in 
Castle-street,  and  mighty  prepaiations  for  Christpias 
weie  going  on,  to  the  wonderment  of  the  Earlsford 
people,  who  had  never  known  the  doctor  launch  out 
into  such  hospitality  ;  he  generally  had  too  much  upon 
his  hands  to  have  time  for  party -giving.  But  Nelly 
had  ceased  to  be  the  heroine  of  the  hour  ;  Clara  Mal- 
colm was  to  be  married  on  the  day  before  Chri^jtmaa  Day, 
and  though  the  man  of  her  ohoice  was  only  a  country 
clergyman,  her  parents  were  determined  that  their 
only  child  should  have  a  sumptuous  wedding.  So 
Clara's  trousseau  and  marriage  portion  were  the  talk 
of  the  place,  and  all  the  ladies  flocked  to  the  principal 
milhner's,  to  see  what  she  was  preparing;  and  that  was 
the  greater  part  of  it,  for  Clara  was,  as  her  mother 
often  said,  "an  odd  girl,"  and  chose  to  patronise  the 
people  in  her  own  neighbourhood,  instead  of  rushing 
to  a  West-end  modiste,  to  pay  double  the  price  for 
the  same  article.  So  Miss  Coates  profited  mightily 
by  the  arrangement  ;  for  so  many  ladies  were  sud- 
denly smitten  with  the  shape  or  the  material  of  some 
particular  article  of  the  bride's  outfit,  and  imme- 
diately discovered  that  it  was  just  what  they  wanted, 
though  they  had  existed  without  it  till  now,  that  she 
■was  obliged  to  take  on  another  "young  person,"  as 
she  designated  her  work-girls,  to  help  to  supply  the 
unexpected  demands.  Not  without  Miss  Malcolm's 
permission,  though,  did  she  copy  her  dresses  and 
adornments.  Her  mother  was  highly  indignant  at 
such  a  pioceeding,  but  Clara  only  laughed. 

"What  does  it  matter,  mamma,"  she  said,  good- 
humouredly,  "so  long  as  I  get  what  I  like?  Only 
don't  copy  my  colours,  Miss  Coates.  What  becomes 
me  would  look  frightful  on  some  people,  especially 
fair  ones  ;  and  I  don't  want  to  see  twenty  exaggerated 
copies  of  rrtyself  walking  about  in  my  costume  be* 
fore  I  have  worn  it  at  all." 

"  Oh,  that  you  won't,  miss  !"  returned  the  milliner, 
delighted  to  find  that  her  pi-ofitable  trade  was  not  to  be 
stopped,  as  she  had  feared  it  would.  "  I  have  expreiisly 
told  the  ladies  that  they  cannot  have  anything  till  iif ter 
the  wedding  is  over.' ' 

"  Then  I  don't  see  what  difference  it  will  make,' ' 
Clara  replied  ;  "  I  shan't  be  here  to  see  ;  I  shall  be  avvay 
six  months,  and  before  that  time  they  will  have  sorne 
one  else  to  copy." 

The  day  approached,  and  cards  for  a  grand  enter- 
tainment in  honour  of  the  event  went  out  far  and  wide. 
No  one  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten  ;  Miss  Grant 
was  m-ade  happy,  apd  immediately  sot  herself  to  find 
out  whom  she  should  meet  and  what  they  would  wear. 


"  You  are  a  bridesmaid,  of  course,  my  dear  ?"  she 
said  to  Nelly  one  day,  on  the  occasion  of  a  morning  call. 
"  No,  ma'am." 

"  No !  Well,  I  am  surprised  ;  such  friends  as  you 
were  !  But,  then,  I  suppo.se  you  didn't  feel  equal  to  it 
after"  

"  Clara  did  not  ask  me,  Miss  Grant,"  leplied  Nelly, 
with  a  smile  playing  about  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 
"  She  knew  I  could  not  oblige  her." 

"  Very  kind  of  her  to  spare  your  feelings,  I  must  say. 
Of  course  you  go  to  the  evening  party  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Not  that  either  1  Will  they  not  be  offended  at  your 
refusal  ?" 

"  I  have  had  no  chance  of  refusing,  ma'am.  I  have 
not  been  in^vited.' ' 

"  Not  invited !  You  astoni'sh  me  !"  Miss  Grant 
said,  staring  at  Nelly,  as  if  she  thought  her  mad. 
"  Why,  everyone  is  going  !  T^ere  never  was  such  an 
entertainment  as  this  is  to  be  !  I  was  going  to  ask 
what  you  intend  to  wear  ;  one  never  knows  exactly 
what  to  order.  Miss  Coates  seems  very  mysterious 
about  dresses  ;  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  what  Mrs. 
Hartley  was  ordering  ;  apd  she  didn't  seem  to  know 
anything  about  it." 

"  Very  likely  not,"  said  Nelly,  almost  breaking  into 
a'laugh.    "  Mrs.  Hartley  is  not  going  either." 

"  Not  Mrs.  Hartley  ';" 

"No." 

"  Nor  Dr.  Browne  ?" 
"No," 

"  I  cannot  understand  it  !  Have  you  and  Clara 
quarrelled  ?" 

"We  have  not  quarrelled,"  Nelly  replied,  amused  at 
her  ■visitor's  perplexity,  "  I  can  give  you  no  ex- 
planations, Miss  Grant,  except  that  we  have  re- 
ceived no  invitations,  and  we  could  not  well  go  with- 
out." 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Miss  Grant  ;  and  she  went 
her  way  to  spread  the  astounding  intelligenc-e  all  over 
the  city  that  "  thei'e  must  have  been  some-thing  dread- 
ful happening  that  no  one  knew  anything  about ;  for 
the  Earlscourt  people  were  not  invited  to  the  Mal- 
colms' ;  nor  Nelly  Deane,  though  they  had  been  such 
friends  ;  nor  Dr.  Browne  !" 

And  her  friends  wondered  and  gossiped,  but  they 
could  find  out  nothing  more.  And  the  week  before 
the  wedding  arrived,  and  Eustace  Hartley  returned 
home,  handsome  and  happy-looking,  and  Nelly  went 
no  more  to  Earlscourt. 

The  day  before  the  all-important  one  a  merry  group 
of  girls  sat  in  Clara  Malcolm's  boudoir  discussing  the 
morrow's  proceedings. 

"  That's  a  love  of  a  veil  !"  exclaimed  Alice  Withers, 
a  lively  little  heiress  of  the  neighbourhood.  "  It's  the- 
same  as  Nelly's,  isn't  it  ?  I  wonder  what  she's  done 
with  it  i" 

"  Yes,  it's  exactly  the  same,"  Clara  rephed.  "  They 
were  ordered  together.  As  to  what  Nelly  has  done  with 
hers,  I'm  not  prepared  to  say  ;  it  will  come  in  some 
time,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  Yes,  unless  she  dies  an  old  maid  for  the  love  of 
Eustace  Hai-tley,"  laughed  a  lively,  fair-haired  girl, 
who  was  more  than  suspected  of  a  penchant  for  the 
young  gen-tleman  herself.  "  But  where  is  she  ?  Why 
is  she  not  hifce  1  I  always  thought  you  had  pi'omised 
each  other  whichever  shi»uld  be  married  first  should 
have  the  other  for  bridesmaid  ?" 

"  So  we  did,"  Clara  replie^.  "  But  Nelly  won't  be 
mine  for  all  that." 

"  Why  not  ?    She  is  not  married." 

"  Nor  ever  will  be,  after  such  a  dreadful  affair,"  said 
another  young  lady. 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  Emma,"  said  Clara  ; 
"  more  wonderful  things  than  that  happen  in  this 
world." 

"•But  where  is  she  ?  What  is  the  real  reason,  she  is' 
not  here  V  said  Miss  Withers. 

"  Can  you  keep  a  secret  f'  asked  Clara,  with  a  bright 
smile.  "1  think  you  can,  Alice  Withers,  so  I'll  tell 
you  ;  the  rest  must  have  patience  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

She  whispered  something  to  the  petite  beauty 
by  her  side,  who  thereupon  clapped  hei'  hands  and 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  delightful  !  charming  !  What 
fun  !  ' 

"  Oh,  tell  us  !"  chorused  the  rest.  "  That's  very 
wicked  of  you,  Clara,  to  'tease  us  so  ;  a  secret  is  such 
a  dfli'ihtrul  t'ning  !"  '  ■ 

"  1  vv  ondcr  how  long  it  will  be  a  secret  wheri — let  me 
see — two,  four,  six,  young  ladies  know  it  !  Well,  I 
leave  you  Alice  ;  but,  mind,  not  a  word  about  it  till 
after  to-morrow.'l 

"  Oh,  we  won't  tell !  we  won'"  tell  1"  cried  the  hap^pjf 
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girls,  r.3  Clara  left  the  room  ;  and,  crowding  round  Miss 
Withers,  they  were  soon  deeply  discussing  the  nsvfs 
she  had  for  them. 

And  the  young  bride  of  the  morrow  went  down  stairs 
to  her  parents  and  Herbert  Dalton,  who  thought  every 
moment  of  her  time  wasted  that'  she  did  not  bestow 
upon  him  ;  and  had  been  very  much  inclined  to  rash 
upstairs  and  carry  her  off  from  the  important  consulta- 
tions she  was  engaged  in.  The  wedding  day  dawned 
bright  and  clear,  and  the  frost  glittered  on  the  lawn  in 
myriads  of  diamond  sparkles,  while  Clara  stepped  into 
her  father's  sumptuous  carriage  for  the  last  tima  as 
Clara  Malcolm.  It  was  to  the  same  church  where 
jfieWy  had  gone  in  expectant  happiness  that  the  splen- 
d  dly  appointed  equipage  di-ove  ;aud  she  walked  blush- 
ing through  a  full  congregation,  and  stood  at  the  altar, 
raiiant  with  beauty;  waiting — waiting  for  what  ? 
.Her  bridegroom  is  there  ;  the  guests  are  assembled  ; 
but  the  csremcny  does  not  commence  !  There  is 
nothing  wrong,  evidently,  for  the  wedding  party  are 
all  smiles,  and  the  bride  looks  lovingly  happy  !  A 
carriage  1  Ah,  it  is  some  guest  who  is  late,  and  the 
people  turn,  and  rustle,  and  lock  towards  the  door  in 
astonishment,  for  it  is  Eustace  Hartley  and  his  mother 
in  bridal  array.  There  is  much  whispering  at  their  ad- 
vent, for  is  it  not  the  common  talk  of  Earlsford  that 
they  have  had  no  invitation  ?  They  are  welcome,  evi- 
dently ;  and  the  group  around  the  altar  make  way  for 
them,  and  Eustace  gees  up  to  tlie  very  communion 
rails.  Another  carriage  !  ■  More  rustling  and  expecta- 
tion, and,  amid  the  breathless  astonishment  of  all  pre- 
sent. Dr.  Browne  appears  with  a  lady  on  his  arm. 
vv  eil  may  they  whisper  and  stare  now,  for  it  is  Kelly, 
in  the  bridal  dress  of  six  months  ago,  blushing  beneath 
her  veil,  yet  looking  very  happy.  Clara's  secret  is  out 
DOW,  her  bridesmaids  have  double  duty,  the  clergyman 
double  work.  And  the  service  proceeds,  and  Clara 
Malcolm  gives  her  hand  with  confidence  and  love  to  the 
man  she  has  chosen  from  all  the  world  to  live  vrith  and 
work  for  ;  and  Kelly  trembles  as  the  words  sre  spoken 
which  bind  her  to  Eustace,  and  thinks  of  the  terrible 
interruption  to  her  other  wedding-day.  There  is  none 
this  time,  and  his  eyes  look  lovingly  at  the  little  crea- 
ture he  has  promised  to  protect  and  cherish  ;  and  he 
sends  up  a  thanksgiving  to  Heaven  that  he  has  met 
with  no  worse  punishment  than  this  delay  for  his  past 
duphcity  ;  and  the  ceremony  is  over  ;  and  merry  bells 
are  ringing  ;  and  friends  are  pressing  round,  and  Con- 
gratulating "  Sirs.  Hartley,  juc,  and  Mrs.  Dalton  ;"  I 
and  Clara  laughs  and  starts,  and  Kelly  blushes  and  I 
looks  down,  as  they  hear  their  new  names  ;  and  t!ie  j 
congregation  vi'aits  and  gossips  till  the  party  shall  como 
out,  and  they  go  .into  the  vestry,  and  the  brides  sign 
their  maiden  names  for  the  last  time  ;  and  Clara  Mal- 
colm and  KoUy  Dsane  exist  no  longer  ! 

^To  be  Continued) 

m  THE  KIGHT  WATCHES, 
in  the  night  watches,  when  the  v;orld  grows  still, 

When  falls  no  light  but  that  of  moon  or  star. 
No  note  oi  birds  save  some  sad  whip-poor- WUl 

Calling  his  mate  from  Icnesohie  woods  afar ; 

In  the  night  watches,  when  God's  servant.  Peace, 
Pillows  the  head  of  Labour  till  the  dawn. 

Lying  asleep  upon  my  bed  of  ense, 
I  dream  a  dream,  a  vision  Eden  botn,  * 

It  all  returns — the  moss-thatched  homestead  grey, 

The  gi-and  old  elms,  the  garden  flowers'  perfume. 
The  hum  of  bees,  the  jobin's  twitter  gay, 
.  The  warmth  and  freshness  of  a  day  m  June. 

The  same  pare  features  wbii^h  so  long  ago 
He  called  to  join  the  host  of  ransomed  there. 

The  heartfelt  ciasp,  the  tender  tone  and  low. 
The  blithesome  smile,  the  waving  golden  hair. 

Ah,  me  !  with  what  rare  tints  the  pictures  gleam  ! 

The  scenes,  the  deed-,  that  made  ol  youth  the  sum ! 
Dear  love,  wife,  angel !  when  is  done  life's  dream. 

Welcome  thou  me  in  Heaven— I  shall  come  1 


InTOdatioxs  dt  Austria, — The  accounts  published 
by  Austrian  papers  from  the  inundated  districts  in 
Moravia  are  very  distressing.  Whole  parishes  have 
been  laid  waste,  and  harvest  and  vintage  have  been 
spoUed  ahke.  At  AUstadtretz  50  houses  are  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  100  are  in  hourly  danger  of  a 
like  fate.  At  Obernalb  30  houses  have  been  washed 
away  ;  at  Unternalb  15  houses  and  20  barns  ;  so  each 
afflicted  place  reported  its  own  score  of  losses. 
Eailway  dykes  have,  of  course,  been  broken  through, 
and  rendered  completely  useless.  Many  lives  have 
been  lost.  The  places  visited  by  the  rain-spout  which 
wao  the  immediate  cause  of  the  inundation  are  Retz, 
AUstadtretz,  Obernalk  Unternalb,  Unterretzbach, 
Mittebretzbach,  Kleinhistein,  and  Kleinriedenthal. 


NORAH'S  DEVOTIONS. 

"  Ah,  how, pretty  she  isl"  he  said.  "  Was  there  ever 
such  a  pretty  l^iss,  d'ye  think,  Korah  ?" 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Korah,  and  she  took  her  milk- 
ing pails,  and  followed  May,  going  on  before  with  a  light 
step  and  a  gay  song,  toward  tile  iheadow  where  the 
cows  browsed.  Eut  when  she  was  quite  out  of  hearing 
of  Ked  Wilton,  sitting  perched  upon  the  stile,  she  mut- 
tered to  herself,  "  Pretty  !  pretty !  pretty  !  Ah,  they 
ring  the  changes  upon  that,  these  men,  as  the  old  bell- 
ringer  that  knew  but  his  one  tune  used  to  do,  down  in 
the  church  tower.  ,  Pretty  !  pretty  !  pretty  !  It's 
never  'good;'  its  never  'honest,'  its  never  'true.' 
It's  always  '  pretty.'  "  Then  she  stopped  and  looked 
up,  and  said,  with  a  iquiver  of  pas8iona,te  grief  in  her 
voice,  "  Oh,  I'li  give  the  world  just  to  hear  Ked  Wilton 
call  me  pretty  1  WTiat  a  fool  I  am  !"  and  she  went  on 
with  her  pails  toward  the  cows — Brown  Bess,  and  Lily 
White,  and  Pretty  Polly. 

Certainly  Korah  was  not  pretty ;  and  what  there 
was  in  her  face  the  man  on  the  stile  would  have 
been  last  to  see.  Two  years  before  she  had  taken 
into  her  foolish  head  to  like  Ked  Wilton  very  much  ; 
and  he,  the  farmers  son,  had  thought  well  enough  of 
the  dairymaid  to  say  some  very  pleasant  things  to 
her.  She  had  had  a  sweet  dream,  but  May  Britton's 
coming  broke  it.  Her  beauty  was  bright  and  rare, 
and  Ked  forgot  the  nice  girl  he  had  been  so  fond 
of  chatting  with,  for  the  pretty  one,  who  smiled  and 
glanced  at  him. 

She  was  not  so  good  as  Korah  ;  she  had  not  half 
her  eftmestness  and  consistency  ,  but  the  face  was  all 
to  Ked.  So  May  Britton  wore  a  little  plain  gold  ring 
that  he  had  given  her,  and  promised  to  be  his  wife  in 
midsummer. 

They  lived  upon  the  coasij  of  Lincolnshire,  and  it 
was  years  ago.  Kone  of  them  knew  how  to  write 
more  than  their  names.  The  farmer's  deepest  lore 
was  the  market  price  of  grain. 

The  girls  slept  together  in  an  upper  room  bf  the 
house,  and,  on  her  wedding  day,  May  spread  out 
gown  and  shoes,  and  cheap  white  veil,  and,  dancing 
about  them,  boasted  that  when  {he  morrow's  sun 
set,  she  should  be  mistress  of  the  house,  and  Korah 
her  servant.  And  Korah,  thinking  of  the  old  grand- 
mother who  had  begged  her  not  to  lose  so  good  a 
place,  said  nqthing,  but  stood  silent,  pale-faced,  and 
wan,  and  felt  a  bitter  hate  rising  in  her  heart.  Ked 
was  away  at  the  town,  and  would  not  be  back  before 
ne.-ct  morning,  the  morning  of  his  wedding.  The 
old  folks  were  asleep  below.  How  easy  it  would  be  in 
the  dead  of  night  to  do  this  beautiful,  boasting  young 
creature  some  harm — to  mar  her  beauty,  or  even  to 
end  her  life  ! 

The  thoughts  grew  so,  and  were  so  horrible,  that 
Korah  could  not  be  sure  of  herself.  May,  watching 
her,  saw  only  a  deadly  whiteness  creep  over  her  lips, 
and  with,  the  first  touch  of  pity  in  her  heart,  folded 
hor  veil  away,  and  said,  unwisely  enough,  but  meaning 
it  kindly  : 

"  Ko  doubt,  the  next  wedding  will  be  yours,  Korah." 

Then  Norab,  without  a  looK,  turned  and  left  the 
room-  She  ought  to  be  safe  from  herself,  for  fiendish 
thoughts  possessed  her  ;  and,  longing  for  solitude,  she 
climbed  a  ladder  that  led  to  the  tUed  roof,  and,  seek- 
ing the  shelter  of  the  great  chimney,  sat  down  in  its 
shadow,  and  looked  up  at  the  sky.  It  was  calm,  and 
full  of  stars.  Its  peacefulness  had  an  instant  influence 
on  her.  .  Repentant  tears  began  to  flow.  She  prayed 
as  simple  children  pray.  "  Please  make  me  good  !" 
And  all  the  hate  for  May  left  her  hei>rt,  and  her  love 
for  Ked  —her  yearning,  aching  love  for  him — softened 
into  a  sort  of  tender  memory.  Soon,  with  her  white, 
well-developed  mUk-maid's  arihs  under  her  head,  she 
slept,  under  the  canopy  of  the  stars. 
\  At  last  she  began  to  dream.  They  wv)re  going  to 
church — May  and  Ked — and  she  heard  the  wedding 
bells  ;  but,  going  in  at  the  door  she  saw,  instead  of 
gaily-dressed  guests,  mourners  all  in  black,  and  a  cofiin 
before  the  alt  ir;  and  she  gave  a  scream  and  wakened. 
Bells  were  ringing,  but  not  wedding  bells— the  bells 
that  tolled  if  there  were  any  need  of  the  men  of  the 
place — if  fire  broke  out  or  robbers  were  heard,  or  there 
were  any  rioting  in  the  town.  What  could  it  mean  ? 
Korah  Ustened.  A  strange  surging  sound  fell  upon 
her  e  i-rs.  Lights  gleamed  in  all  the  houses.  The  truth 
flashed  upon  her.  Years  before  her  old  grandmother 
had  told  her  how  the  old  sea  wall  had  been 
washed  away,  and  a  tide  had  risen  and  swept  in  upon 
them  on  that  wild  coast,  carrying  with  it,  as  it  went 
out,  kine  and  flocks  and  little  dwellings,  and  even  land 


itself  ;  and  how  there  was  mournlag  tLroug^-O'it  the 
land  for  those  that  it  had  done  to  de<.ti; — men  and 
women  and  children — so  that  many  a  household  long 
remembered  it  with  woe.  This  had  happened  again. 
The  sea  wall  was  down — the  floods  were  sv.  eeping  in. 
The  bells  were  ringing  as  they  had  rung  before  in  the 
ears  of  those  who  now  lay  in  their  graves — ringing  to 
tell  the  same  tale  to  those  who  were  then  unborn. 

The  house  in  which  Korah  dwelt  was  old,  and  near 
the  sea — far  from  all  human  aid  too  ;  and  its  occu- 
pants were  two  very  old  people  and  tviro  girls.  The 
only  one  who  would  have  aided  them  was  far  away, 
and  the  waters  were  rising  even  now  above  the  win- 
dows of  the  lower  rooms.  She  could  see  the  starlight 
reflected  in  it  in  gleams  and  spurkles,  and  she  knew 
that  the  old  people  must  be  drowned  in  their  beds  if 
she  did  not  wake  them.  She  went  down  into  the 
room  where  they  slept,  and  cried  out  as  she  shook 
them,  "  The  tide  has  risen  again  !  The  tide  has  risen 
again  !    Hear  the  beUs  1" 

Then  she  led  them,  trembling  and  vreeping  in  tiicir 
helpless  old  age,  to  the  roof,  and  found  May  already 
crouched  there.  She  was  crying  also,  and  she  turned 
to  Korah  and  clutched  her  arm, 

"  WiU  the  water  rise  so  far  V  she  asked.  '•'  ShaE  I 
be  drowned — I  who  was  to  be  married  to-morrow  ? 
Oh,  it  can't  be,  Korah  !" 

"  Others  will  go  with  yovk"  said  Korab.  "  There 
are  four  of  us."  ' 

"  But  no  other  besides  me  would  have  been  so  happy 
and  so  proud  to-morrow,"  May  moaned.  The  old  people 
shook  and  prayed,  and  cried  softly.  Korah,  Calm  and 
silent,  kept  watch.  The  lights  floating  about  told 
that  boats  were  out.  Help  might  come  even  yet,  but 
the  water  was  creeping  up.  It  filled  the  hous3.  It 
lapped  the  very  eaves.  Still  it  rose  higher  and  higher. 
Those  upon  the  roof  climbed  to  the  very  apes  of  its 
slope,  and  clang  there,  but  the  water  reached  their 
feet,  and  May  was  quite  mad  with  terror,  when  a  light 
glimmered  close  before  them,  and  a  voice  cried  : 

"  Good  folks,  there's  room  for  some  here.  Hov7 
many  of  you  are  there  f 

"  Four,  *  said  Korah. 

"  We've  room  for  three,"  said  the  voice.  "  Is  it 
Wilton's  folk  ?  "Yes." 

Then  a  stout  fellow  strode  over  the  roof  and  carried 
away  the  old  woman,  and  then  the  old  man,  and  came 
back. 

"  We'll  retu-m  for  the  other  ss  soon  r.s  we  ean/^said 
he  ;  "  keep  rrp  courage  ;"  and  seized  Korah's  arm.  "  In 
with  you  !"  he  cried.    'There's  httle  time  to  spare  !" 

And  May  gave  a  scream,  and  cried,  "  Don't  leav» 
me  !  don't  leave  me  !" 

Then  Korah,  in  whose  heart  jealousy  had  lighted  its 
fires  but  an  hour  or  so  before,  felt  that  the  angels  had 
quenched  it  with  the  watei  s  of  love. 

"  Leave  me  and  take  her,"  she  said.  "  I'm  not  afraid, 
rU  wait.  And  she  is  to  be  Ked  Wilton's  wife  to- 
morrow.   Save  her  for  his  sake." 

She  commanded  ;  she  did  not  implore.  The  man 
who  listened  hardly  thought  of  her  sacrifice.  He  obeyed. 
May  was  in  the  boat. 

"  Keep  courage  until  we  come  back  I"  he  shouted, 
and  rowed  away. 

Korah  clnng  to  the  chimney  side,  and  kept  her  feet 
firm  on  the  roof  ;  but  they  were  ankle-deep  now. 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear  Ked  !"  she  said.  "  you'll  have  your 
love  to-morrow.  What's  plain  Korah  to  any  one  ? 
Who'll  miss  her  but  a  poor  old  woman  who'll  follow 
her  soon  ?  But  she,  May,  is  half  your  hfe,  Ked.  Oh, 
God  bcj  thanked  that  I  can  give  myself  for  May,  for 
your  sake  !" 

And  in  the  starlight  her  face  shown  calm  and  sweet 
and  happy  as  the  water  arose  toward  it.  At  last  her 
feet  lost  their  hold,  and  her  strength  wms  gone.  She 
was  lifted  and  whirled  away  ;  the  long  brown  hair, 
unloosened,  swept  far  behiqd  her ;  the  marble  face 
gleamed  through  rings  of  water  that  the  starlight  made 
a  halo  ot.  A  voice  sobbing  through  it  said,  "  Ked  ! 
Ked  !  darling  Ked,  good-bye  !"  and  there  wa.<  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  the  flood  still  rising,  and  the  sky  spread 
out  above  it. 

On  the  morrow  Korah  Abbot's  body  pros  fbund  lying 
close  to  the  old  church,  when,  by  that  time  the  water 
had  retreated.  And  Ked  and  May.  among  others,  c  lUio 
to  see.  May  wept.  Ked  stocd  ouiet,  but  with  » 
strange  regret  in  his  blue  eyes.  The  sU.ry  of  her  sa- 
crifice had  thrilled  his  heart.  He  looked  down  at  her 
face,  on  Which  the  beauty  of  ther  beautifu:  love  and 
unselfishness  had  rested  in  her  dying  moments,  leaving 
an  angehc  smile  upon  the  maib.e  lips.  Mid  .<aad,  in  a 
dreamy  way  : 

"  May.  she  was  pretty.  ,  I  never  knew  Korah  Ab" 
bot  was  pretty  before."    And  then  he  kissed  her. 
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THE  RED  SASH. 

HaviBg  eojoyed  ssveral  delightful  weeks  in  North 
Wales,  I  returned  to  my  rather  dingy  lodgings  in  an 
unfashioEable  part  of  London  ;  for  my  pecuniary 
means  at  thg.t  time  were  anything  but  extensive. 

I  sat  down  in  my  arm-cliair,  and  proceeded  to  open 
a  few  letters  which  had  arrived  during  my  absence, 
amongst  v.hich  was  one  from  my  frjend — almost  my 
only  one  in  London — Fred  Davis. 

Fred  was  the  nicest  fellow  I  knew,  and  I  believe 
^as  quits  as  partial  to  me  as  I  was  to  him,  and  I  was 
dtli.i^htcd  U>  jsee  his  handwriting.  Our  friendship, 
which  had  begun' at  Echool,  was  of  nearly  fourteen 
yeaK'staCding,  and,  in  spite  of  the  difierecce  in  our 
posit.oiiE  in  society  (Fred  was  a  swell  and  I  a  nobody, 
v/as  i.6  warm  as  ever  ;  and  we  met  so  frequently  that 
ive  weeks  seer^jed  a  long  time  to  go  without  seeing  his 
handsome,  smiling  face. 

When  1  opened  -  bis  letter,  I  experienced  a  slight 
pang  of  disappointment  at  finding,  not,  as  I  expected, 
from  the  bulk  of  the  envelope,  a  long  epistle  from  my 
friend,  but  a  litcle  scented  invitation  to  a  ball,  in  a 
haridwiiting  perfectly  unfamiliar  to  me,  and  a  sbprt 
scrap  only  from  Fred,  to  the  effect  that  his  friend. 
Lady  Harbord,  the  writer  of  the  enclosed  note,  had 
comm  s  ion-o  him  to  send  it  to  an  eligible  friend  of 
his  who  wffls  fon.d  of  dancing  ;  and  so,  knowing  my 
predilection  for  that  eserciee,  he  bad  sent  it  to  ine.  I 
i/as  very  fend  of  dancing  in  those  days  ;  so,  in  spite 
ef  a  ce-.t  iin  dift-deuce  1  leltto  go  amongst  strangers, 
I  accepted  her  ladyship's  invicHtion. 

On  the  appointed  ev-;:i  ig  Fred  called  for  me  in  his 
phaeton,  and  we4;njoye<l  ih«  drive  immensely.  Fred 
declared  it  was  a  shame  to  go  into  hot,  crowded  rooms, 
and  daiice  av.'ay  such  a  lovely  night ;  but  he  had  pre- 
viously giving  me  such  a  glowing  descripti(jn  of  Lady 
Harbord's  balls,  and  of  the  perfection  of  partners  I 
might  expect,  that,  being  only  four-and  tvi?enty,  and 
still  believing  in  ball-room  romance,  I  did  not  share 
his  seutioienis. 

When  we  arrived,  Fred  led  me  across  the  room  and 
int.-(-du:ed  me  to  Lady  Harbord,  who  at  once  dis- 
s  Dated  any  little  panic  of  shyness  I  had  anticipated  in 
talking  to  a  live  countess,  by  receiving  me  with  the 
gi-eatest  kindness  and  alfability,  and  conversing  very 
Klucb  like  any  other  amiable  and  well-bred  woman.  I 
liked  her  very  much,  especially  when  Fred,  iu  the 
course  of  the  evening,  took  the  opportunity  of  telling 
me  that  hei'  ladyship  had  thanked  liim  for  bringing 
Buch  a  handsome  and  interesting  addition  to  her  party, 
and  .that  she  had  only  left  oti'  talking  with  me  because 
slle  could  see  I  was  anxious  to  join  the  dancers. 

This  was  true  ;  for,  while  talking  to  hei',  my  eyes,  in 
wandering  round  the  brilliantlj'-lighted  room,  had 
rested  on  the  most  lovely  vision  it  had  ever  been  their 
fate  to  ^  beh,Oid — a  young  gh'l,  apparently  about 
tighteen,  with  hair  like  burnished  gold  apd  a  face  so 
exquisitely  beautiful  that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt 
to  describe  it.  She  was  vei-y  simply  dressed  in  a  white 
dj-ess  with  a  red  sash,  and  had  no  ornaments  whatever. 
I  gazed  as  much  as  I  dared,  and  felt  quite  bewildered 
and  dazzled.  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  giving  in- 
telligent answers  to  Lady  Harbord's  questions,  and 
at  length,  assuming  as  induTerent  a  voice  as  I  could 
command,  I  inquired  somewhat  abruptly  of  her  lady- 
ship who  the  young  lady  was  opposite,  with  the  red 
sash.  She  smiLd,  and,  turning  her  eyes  in  the  direc- 
tion I  had  indicated,  looked  rather  puzzled,  as  she  an- 
swered, "•!  really  cf.nnot  tell  you,  abd  yet  I  quite 
thought  I  knew  everyone  in  the  rooms  to-night  ;  but 
that  young,  lady  is  an  entire  stranger  to  me."  I  bowed, 
and  went  eagerly  in  search  of  Fred  Davis,  in- the  hope 
that  he-  might  be  able  to  procure  me  an  introduction. 

It  was  impossible'to  gat  a  word  with  him  then,  for 
he  was  dancing  ;  so  I  had  to  wait.  I  was  getting  very 
impatient-T-I  was  so  afraid  of  losing  all  chance  of 
dancing  with  this  beautiful  girl.  Surely,  her  card 
would  be  full  almost  directly.  And  yet,  while  I  waited 
the  conclusion  of  the  dance  in  which  my  friend  was 
energetically  engaged,  I  observed  that  she  sat  iu  a  de- 
sponding attitude,  with  s.id,  dreauiy  eyes  ;  and  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  she  had  sat  f,o  ever  since  I  had  been 
fn  the  room,  and  I  Itad  seen  no  one  address  a  word  to 
her.  I  looked  and  wondered  ;  apparently,  I  might 
gaze  as  much  as  I  pleased,  for  she  was  evidently  pro- 
foundly unconscious  of  me  and  of  everything  around 
her,  and  seemed  sti-angely  out  of  place  in  that  gay 
scene.  Pei-haps — Ijorrible  thought  '\ — she  might  be 
lame  ;  otherwise,  how  ^Ise  eould  such  a  lovely  being 
bf'  allowed  to  sit  out  so  rnanydauces.   While  I  was 


thus  wondering,  the  dance  came  to  au  end.  and  I  found 
myself  standing  close  to  Fred. 

I  immediately  made  my  request  to  him. 

"  SoiTy  to  say  I  don'tknow  the  individual,  old  fel- 
low," was  the  reply  ;  but  I  will  introduce  you  to  the 
girl  in  green,  if  you  like- — waltzes  beautifully," 

I  turned  abruptly  away.  I  felt  almost  angry  with 
Fr?d  for  suggesting  another  partner  ;  and  then,  what 
business  had  he  to  call  her  an  individual  ?  I  stood 
moodily  against  the  door,  and  gazed  at  my  divinity. 
What  could  I  do  ?  Neither  my  hostess  nor  my  friend 
knew  her,  and  every  one  else  was  a  stranger  to  me. 
At  last  I  resolved  to  make  to  make  one  more  efiort,  so 
I  walked  quickly  across  the  room  to  an  old  gentleman 
with  whom  I  had  exchanged  a  few  A'ords  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  evening,  and  rather  astonished  him  by 
begging  him  to  iatroduce  me  to  the  young  lady  in  the 
red  sash. 

"Upon  my  word,"  he  answered,  with  an  amused 
smile,  ''I  would  directly,  my  dear  sir,  only  I  have 
not  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  young  lady." 

Despair  '  Did  no  one  know  this  giri  ?  How  did 
she  come  there  ?  Did  she  drop  from  the  clouds  ? 
This  did  not  seem  unlikely  to  me,  for  I  thought  her 
more  Jike  an  angel  than  a  human  being.  I  maist 
speak  to  her-rri  positively  must.  So,  after  waiting 
about  in  a  fever,  Roping  for  something  to  turn  up,  J 
was  driven  to  desperation  by  the  sound  of  another 
delicious  waltz.  I  made  my  way  to  her,  hardly 
knowing  what  I  did  ,  and,  without  waiting  to  con- 
sider bow  jiiy  conduct  might  be  received,  I  begged 
the  honour  of  her  band  witjiout  the  introduction  J 
could  not  procure.  I  trembled,  and  my  heart  bei.t 
quickly  as  I  spoke. 

What  if  my  bold  request  were  coldly  refused,  or, 
worse,  if  my  first  surmise  about  the  lameness  were 
true,  and  I  had  heedlessly  given  her  pain  ?  I  waited 
breathlessly  for  her  answer.  Imagine,  then,  my  feel- 
ings when  she  raised  her  splendid  eyes  to  my  face, 
smiled  bowed,  and  immediately  rose. 

I  was  in  a  dream  when  I  led  her  away  and  encircled 
her  tiny  waist  with  my  arm.  In  a  moment  more  \ve 
were  whirling  round,  and  a  more  perfect  partner  I 
could  scarcely  imagine.  Her  feet  hardly  touched  the 
giound  ;  and  she  was  so  light  that,  but  for  the  evi- 
dence of  my  eyes  J  might  have  been  clasping  empty 
air. .  I  smiled  to  myself  when  I  thought  of  my  notion 
about  her  being  lame,  and  felt  as  if  I  could  go  on  waltz- 
ing for  ever.  But,  alas  !  my  bodily  strength  did  not" 
correspond  with  my  imaginative  mind,  and  after  some 
time  I  had  to  confess  to  nayself  that  I  was  getting  out 
of  breath  and  tired.  I  looked  at  my  partner,  but  there 
were  no  signs  of  fatigue  about  her  ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  seemed,  if  anything,  fresher  than  when  we  began. 
The  sad  expression  iu  her  beautiful  eyes  had  gone,  and 
they  were  sparkling  with  delight  ;  so  I  nerved  myself 
for  a  fresh  etl'ort,  not  having  the  heart  to  spoil  her  evi- 
dent enjoyment. 

Rovud  and  round  we  went,  until,  at  length,  tbrdly 
able  to  stand,  I  was  obliged  to  propose  stopping  to 
rest.  I  suppose  she  did  not  hear  me,  for  I  received 
no  answer.  I  repeated  my  proposition  a  little  louder, 
but  my  strange  pai  taer  did  not  speak  ;  and  then  a  fact 
began  to  dav/n  upon  me,  which  my  intense  admiration 
had  prevented  me  from  noticing  before,  that  Since  I 
had  asked  her  to  dancs  she  had  not  uttered  a  single 
word.  I  was  getting  more  and  more  exhausted,  and 
tried  to  stop,  but  found  that,  though  this  siugular 
girl  looked  go  fragile,  I  could  not  disengage  myself 
from  her,  and  that  my  efibrt  to  do  so  had  only  the 
eflect  of  making  her  waltz  faster  and  faster  with  re- 
newed vigour. ' 

Well,  it  could  'not  last  long,  for  soon  the  muao 
would  stop.  So  I  did  my  best  to  keep  up  with  her  ; 
but  it  seemed  to  pe  that  the  musicians  weye  playing 
longer  than  they  had  done  the  whole  evening,  and  as 
Ewhii-led  roimd  and  round  I  could  see  nothing  but  the 
red  sash  flashing  before  my  eyes,  and  1  began  to  won- 
der whether  every  one  was  noticing  my  panting  and 
wearied  appearance,  when,  hunah  !  the  music  .stopped , 
but — horror  of'ttorrors! — my  partner  did  nut.  '  On 
the  contrary,  she  se«med  to  spin  me  round  faster  and 
more  wildly  than  ever.  She  kept  iierfect  waltz-time, 
and  was  smiling  and  enjoying  it  thoroughly,  as  far  as 
I  could  jvidge,  from  the  hun  led  and  imploring  glance 
I  gave  her.  Oh,  how  J  repented  allowing  myself  to 
be  so  rashly  infatuated  with  hf^r  beauty  !  What  was 
she  ?  A  mad  woman-i^a  fiend,  hurrying  me  on  to 
some  horrible  fate !  Perhaps  I  was  doomed  to  dance 
on  till  I  died,  and  the  di'eadful  spectacle  of  a  skeleton 
ciiuging  to  a  lovely,  living  woman,  and  performing 
what  ? — -an  ordinary  waltz  :' — came  before  my  mind. 

Presently  I  became  conscious  that  all  the  com- 
pany stood  gazaag  at  us  in  pale ,  frishtsned  aniaz"  ' 


meat.    My  brain  reeled,  and  I  began  to  feel  faint. 

Oh,  fool  that  I  was,  to  long  with  such  feverish  im- 
patience fop — what  ? — This  dance  of  death,  as  it 
seemed  to  me.  And  all  the  time  the  dreadful  blood- 
red  sash  kept  glaring  before  my  eyes,  and  almost 
blinding  me.  I  glanced  once  more,  in  helpless  de- 
spair, at  my  partner's  face,  which,  to  my  horror,  was 
still  smiling,  and  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  ever.  I 
closed  my  eyes,  and  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  shriekj 
dragging  fiunticaUy  at  the  red  sash,  which  came  un- 
tied in  my  hand.  Instantly  my  dreadful  partner  va- 
nished, and  I  became  insensible. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  looked  fearfully  around, 
and  at  my  side  on  .the  ground  was  a  little  heap  of  grey 
ashes  from  which  a  hght  thin  smoke  w^s  arising.  !■ 
was  so  weak  from  my  terrible  exertions  that  I  coul^. 
hardly  speak,  but  with  what  little  strength  I  had  left 
I  entreated  that  these  might  be  removed.  _  I  called 
particularly  on  Fred,  as  pathetically  ^s  I  could,  and 
this  time  he  answered  ma  : 

"  What  is  it  old  fellow  ?"  he  said,  soothingly,  and 
raising  my  head.  "  Let  me  smoothe  your  pillow  for 
yon,  and  make  you  comfortablei. 

'■  Has  it  gone  i"  I  said,  feebly. 
Poor  old  chap .!"  said  my  friend,  compassionately, 
laying  my  head  down  again  ;  and  then  I  began  to  rea- 
lise a  delichtful  sense  of  rest. 

When  I  had  tried  for  some  time  in  vain  to  collect 
my  Bun-es  : 

Frtd,  what  on  earth  is  the  meaning  of  it  all  1"  I 
exclaipaed. 

To  which  Fred  replied  that  I  had  been  ill,  and  that 
he  would  explain  it  all  to  me  when  I  got  better. 

■'  No,  no, '  I  excteimed  eagerly;  "  tell  me  now;  lam 
quite  well  enough-" 

And,  seeing,  I  suppose,  that  I  should  be  tndre  agi- 
tated if  he  did  not  comply  with  my  request,  he  said  : 
Well,  then,  do  you  rememberthe  nightof  Lady  Har- 
bord's ball,  ten  days  ago  ?' 

Did  I  remember  it  ?  Should  I  ever  forget  it  1  Bufc 
what  could  he  mean  by  ten  days  ago  ?  It  wa|  last 
night.  I  tried  to  think,  but  gave  it  up,  and  contented 
myself  with  nodding,  and  Fred  went  on  : 

'■  Well,  we  were  driving  rather  reciilessly,  if  yourec 
coliect,  and  ju.st  as  we  reached  the  avenue  leading  t» 
Lady  Har'oord's  house,  that  confounded  horse  of  mine 
took  fright,  and  tore  down  the  hill  like  mad.  I  knew 
his  tricks  of  old,  and  managed  to  keep  my  seat  ;  but 
you,  poor  hoy,  were  pitched  head  first  out  of  the 
ph;  eioa  I  took  youhcpie  immediately,  and  here  you 
have  been  ever  since,  frightening  us  to  death,  and 
raving  like  a  madman." 
This,  then,  accounted  for  my  strange  adventure  at  the 
ball,  to  which  it  seems  I  never  went  ;  but  so  real  did 
it  all  appear  to  me,  that  it  was  some  time  before  I 
could  persuade  myself  that  it  was  only  the  working  of 
myown  brain.  When  Iwas  getting  a  little  better,I  began 
to  feel  uneasy  about  the  trouble  I  must  have  been  to 
Fred's  family  ;  I  had  been  in  the  house  nearly  three 
weeks,  and  had  been  very  ill,  giving  every  one  great 
anxiety  on  my  account,  and  I  felt  it  was  quite  time  to 
relieve  them  of  my  presence.  I  hinted  all  this  to  Fred 
one  day.  but  he  only  laughed. 

"You  don't  know  my  mother,  Phil,"  he  said,  "or 
you  would  not  talk  about  going  yet.  Why,  it  has  been 
quite  a  pleasure  to  her  to  take  care  of  you.  Besides," 
he  added,  "  my  sister  Mabel  has  taken  her  turn  at 
nursing,  so  it  was  not  such  very  hard  work." 

I  looked  at  his  brovioi,  handsome  face,  and  I  knew 
that  he  too,  dear  fellow,  had  taken  his  turn  is.  the  waj 
of  sitting  up  at  night. 

"You  have  two  sisters,  haven't  you,  Fred  V  I  asked 
him,  presently. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  the  youngest  is  still  at 
school,  and  here  comes  the  other,"  he  said. 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  to  my  intense 
astonishment,  in  walked  the  vision  of  my  delirium  eso 
actly  as  I  had  seen  her,  in  the  plain  white  dress  aruj) 
red  sasi;.  '  I  started  atid  started  at  this  apparition^  sd 
that  tiio  poor  girl  blushed  and  looked  uncomfortable, 
and  I  had  to  apologize  as  well  as  I  could  for  my  rudensss 

''Come  here,  ma  belle,"  said  Fred,  "and  be  intro- 
duced to  your  patient.  Philip,  my  sister,  and  youj 
nurse." 

I  shook  hands  with  my  pretty  little  nurse,  and 
thanked  her  for  her  kindness  to  me.  She  stayed  wita 
us  till  the  sun  went  down,  and  in  the  twilight  wa 
laughed  togetbsr  over  the  story  of  the  red  sash. 

I  do  not  think  I  was  ever  so  happy  in  all  my  life  as 
I  was  that  evening.  Mabel  said  she  supposed  I  should, 
always  hate  the  sig'at  of  her;  but  she  was  wrong,  for 
insismo;iths  from  that  time  she  was  my  affianced  wife. 
She  has  the  red  sash  stiU,  and  says  that  nothing  ca  ■ 
earth  will  ever  her  to  Dart  with.  it. 
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CHAPTER.  V. 
Great  -was  the  excitement  and  curiosity  of  the  vil- 
lagers to  leam  the  particulars  of  the  new  family  who 
were  about  to  temnt  Castle  Gerald.  The  most  likely 
lads  amongst  the  cottagers  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  glad 
expectation  when  they  heard  that  Sir  Frederic  Beau- 
clerk  kept  a  large  stud  of  hunters— for  the  whole  busi- 
ness was  seriously  discussed  in  that  centre  of  all  vil- 
lage gossip,  the  village  forge  ;  and  the  aforesaid  lads, 
cspeciaJly  such  as  were  "  handy'!  about  horses,  che- 
risii«d  the  hope  of  promotion  from  the  dnll  routine  of 
labour,  labour,  labour,  to  the  more  congenial  employ- 
ments of  the  stable-yard,  with  the  off-chance  of  being 
present  at  some  of  the  runs  of  the  season. 

When,  at  last,  the  expected  "  hunthers"  of  Sir  Fre- 
deric passed,  through  the  village,  every  door  was  alive 
with  eager  gazers  and  as  eager  critics.  By  some  unex- 
pected accident  these  anxious  people  were  gratified  by 
a  little  delay  in  the  progress  of  the  horses,  by  reason 
of  two  of  the  animals  having  cast  their  shoes.  Surely 
they  would  have  some  news  now  !  But  the  solemn 
English  groom  was  not  communicative,  and  he  gave 
his  orders  with  the  air  of  a  lord,  while  with  an  equally 
aristocratic  wave  of  the  hand  he  requested  the  by- 
standers '■'  to  keep  clear  of  the  'orses." 

Evidently  these  Irish  peasants  were  utterly  beneath 
his  notice,  and  the  said  peasants  bitterly  resented  th« 
airs  of  that  "  impudent,  upsettin'  flunkey." 

Then  came  the  elegant  carriage  of  "  myjlady,"  and 
the  wee  phaeton,  with  its  almost  matchless  ponies, 
which  were  promptly  declared  by  the  groom  in  charge 
to  belong  to  his  young  lady — the  only  daughter  of 
Sir  Frederic  Beauclerk. 

"Asgood  asBitty's,  andbetther,"  was  the  encomium 
that  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  of  the  delighted  vil- 
liage  children. 

In  due  time  the  family  arrived.  They  had  spent  a 
few  days  at  Beaupark  on  their  way  to  Ireland.  Sir 
'  Frederic  was  a  fine,  dashing  specimen  of  a  high-bom 
gentleman  ;  his  lady,  a  beautiful,  fair  Englishwoman) 
and  their  little  fairy  -daughter,  with  another  young 
lady,  "  as  lovely  a  creature  as  ever  an  eye  was  laid  on." 
Such  waB  the  account  of  the  new  family  which  quickly 
circulated  through  the  country. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  carriages  were  dashing  to  and 
fro,  and  all  was  bustle  and  excitement. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  amongst  the"  first  to  visit  her 
new  tenants,  and  that  gentle  lady  came  away  charmed 
with  the  gentle  manners  of  the  baronet's  wife,  the  ex- 
quisite grace  of  her  little  daughter,  Edith,  and  the  rare 
beauty  of  Isabel  Clifiord. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  she  to  her  sons,  on  her  return, 
"Lady  Beauclerk  has  relieved  me  <5f  a  terrible  difficulty. 
Our  organist,  you  know,  has  given  me  notice  to  leave, 
and  her  ladysdip  told  me  that  the  young  lady  who  lives 
with  her  is  aa  accompHshed  musician,  and  would  be 
quite  delighted  to  undertake  the  duties  until  I  am 
thoroughly  smted.  She  used,  it  appears,  continually 
to  play  at  the  English  churches  abroad.  I  was  so  afraid 
wc  should  be  without  music  for  some  time,  as  Mr. 
BoKs  surprised  me  by  the  suddenness  of^his  notice,  and  it 
V>  veiy  difScult  to  get  fiu  organist  v/iUing  to  coma  so 


far  from  Dublin,  unless  one  pays  him  exorbitantly." 

"  But  ire  you  sure  the  young  lady  herself  will  be 
quite  willing,  mamma  ?"  replied  the  ever-considerate 
Ernest.  "  It  would  be  rather  hard  to  impose  on  her 
good-nature." 

"  Ah  !  you  need  not  be  the  least  uneasy  about  that, 
my  dear  Ernest.  I  saw  Miss  Clifford  herself  ;  she  is 
quite  pleased  with  the  idea.  I  told  her  our  church  is 
quite  a  private  one,  and  she  is  to  meet  me  there  to- 
morrow afternoon,  to  try  the  organ.  She  is  a  perfect 
lady  in  appearance  aud  manner — in  fact,  I  would  call 
her  very  beautiful." 

"  How  fortunate,  mamma,  that  we  are  both  so 
pleased  with  our  new  neighbours.  I  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  with  Sir  Frederic  to-day  ;  he  is  a  most  agree- 
able man  ;  knows  all  about  horses  and  hounds,  and 
can  tell  tberteeding  of  every  racehorse  in  England." 

"  And  what  charm  has  my  Ernest  found  in  these 
newcomers  ?"  said  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  as  she  observed  her 
younger  son's  grave  and  silent  demeanour. 

"  Well,  indeed,  mamma,  I  was  almost  afraid  of  the 
grandeur  of  all  the  equipages  I  saw  going  by.  I  fear 
the  wealth  of  our  new  tenants  will  place  them  quite 
beyond  our  circle  of  acquaintace." 

"  Always  croaking  and  growling,  Ernest,  about  ou^ 
poverty,"  said  Gerald.  "  Are  we  not  the  oldest  blood 
in  the  country  ?  Will  our  long  descent  avail  us 
nothing,  even  though  our  coflfers  may  be 
but  poorly  lined  ?  Sir  Frederic,  I  am  sure,  is  too  much 
of  a  gentleman  to  let  our  povertjr  fret  or  influence  him; 
he  has  promised  to  ride  down  with  me  to  Dalton's  to 
see  my  colt  to-morrow." 

Ernest  Fitzgerald  only  answered  with  a  sigh,  and 
strove  hard  to  change  the  subject,  for,  in  all  inter- 
course with  his  brother,  the  younger  Fitzgerald  never 
forgot  that  he  was  the  younger,  and  that  to  Gerald  the 
property  had  descended  by  .right  of  birth;  and  there- 
fore, though  he  fain  would  lead  him  if  he  could,  he 
never  presumed  to  dictate  to  him;  and  thus  a  good  fel- 
lowship was  preserved  between  tha  brothers,  although 
their  tastes  and  ideas  were  so  far  apart. 

The  next  morning,  according  to  appointment,  Gerald 
and  the  baronet  went  riding  down  to  the  training 
stables  at  the  Curragh,  patronised  by  the  young  Fitz- 
gerald, though  indeed  the  young  man  had  not  race- 
horses in  any  number.  He  had  a  steeplechaser  or  two 
with  "which  he  hoped  to  carry  off  some  of  the  coveted 
prizes  during  the  coming  spring,  and  a  two-year-old 
colt,  which,  from  the  high  character  the  trainer  gave 
of  him,  Gerald  Fitzgerald  confidently  expected  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  the  contest*  for  the  rich  prizes  later 
on  in  the  year. 

As  Sir  Frederic  and  his  young  companion  rode 
through  the  beautiful  country,  to  the  equally  beauti" 
ful  plains  of  Kildare,  Gerald's  pleasant  manner  and 
communicative  disposition  charmed  the  baronet.  The 
conversation  never  flagged  for  a  moment.  Sir  Frederic's 
ringing  laugh  ever  and  anon  bore  testimony  to  young 
Fitzgerald's  sallies  of  wit ;  anecdote  followed  annecdote 
in  quick  succession,  and  made  the  ride  so  pleasan* 
that  Sir  Frederic  was  surprised  so  soon  to  reach  theu- 
destination. 

Mr.  Dalton  met  them  at  hia  entrance  gate,  respect- 
fully saluted  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  made  an  obsequious  bow 
to  Si''  Frederic,  and  then  conducted  them  to  his 
stables,  where  we  will  leave  them  discussing  the  points 
and  perfection  of  the  various  race-horses  under  that 
astute  trainer's  care,  amongst  which  Gerald's  colt 
held  the  highest  place  as  to  appearance  and  action  ; 
and  Sir  Frederic  deepened  the  good  impression  he  had 
already  made  on  the  young  Fitzgerald  when  he  fully 
endorsed  Mr.  Dalton's  opinion,  and  told  his  young 
friend  that  from  his  colt's  racing-like  appearance,  he 
would  expect  great  things  from  him." 

Soon-after<Gerald  had  started,  Eruest  eicorted  his 


mother  to  the  church,  where  Lady  Beauclerk  and  Isa* 
bel  Clifford  had  agreed  to  meet  her. 

The  church  of  Castle  Gerald  was  a  Gothic  building, 
a  model  of  symmetry  and  beauty.  It  had  been  built 
by  the  great  grandfather  of  Gerald  Fitzgerald  as  a 
chapel  of  ease  for  the  accommodation  of  his  own  family 
and  tenantry,  from  whom  the  pariah  church  was  some 
miles  distant.  Over  the  Communion  table  was  a 
chaste  and  beautiful  memorial  window,  \siuch  had 
been  erected  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  a 
grateful  tenantry  in  recognition  of  the  virtues  of  the 
Fitzgerald  who  had  erected  the  edifice.  Beneath  the 
church  was  the  family  vault  of  the  Fitzgeralde,  while 
on  either  wall  of  the  building  were  tablets  recording 
their  deaths.  Above  the  family  pew  was  one  master- 
piece of  sculpture,  erected  likewise  to  the  memory  of 
the  builder  of  the  church  by  fcis  son,  who,  with  the 
princely  magnificence  which  characterised  all  his  trans- 
actions, purchased  it  at  Rome  for  a  fabulous  sum.  The 
church  was  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  beauti* 
ful  and  picturesque  village  of  Castle  Gerald,  which 
hkewise  boasted  its  Catholic  cathedral,  its  National 
schools,  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's  own  Protestant 
school.  An  enclosed  ground  of  close-shaven  turf 
tastefully  planted  with  yews  and  weeping  willows, 
surrounded  the  little  churcl^,  whilst,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road  was  the  pretty  cemetery  where  the 
Castle  Gerald  dead  had  reposed  for  untold  gene« 
rations,  and,  in  its  midst,  the  mouldering,  i^- 
covered  ruins  of  an  ancient  church  gave  an  air  of  great 
antiquity  ta  the  place. 

The  church  had  been  opened  before  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
and  her  son  reached  it.  As  they  walked  up  the  little 
avenue,  they  stopped,  as  if  by  common  consent, 
spell-bound,  'as  the  strains  of  Mendelssohn's  grand 
music  floated  on  the  autumn  air,  and  reached  their 
astonished  ears. 

"  That  cannot  be  a  wottian's  touch,  mamma,"  said 
Ernest,  at  last;  "  why  Mr.  Ross  plays  nothing  likp, 
that." 

Before  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  had  time  to  reply,  little 
Edith  Beauclerk,  who  had  seen  them  approaching, 
came  forward  to  meet  them,  and  together  they 
entered  the  church.  The  beauty  of  Isabel  Cliffor(^ 
has  greatly  developed  since  we  met  her,  then"  a  mere 

child,  at  the  saloons  of  the  Princess  ,  at  Rome. 

Her  form,  then  slight  and  fragile,  has  rounded 
somewhat.  She  has  grown  too,  in  height,  though 
not  yet  above  middle  height.  Her  face  has  the  same 
ethereal  loveliness.  Ah !  could  a  painter,  choosing 
for  his  subject  Psyche,  transfer  to  canvas  those  ex- 
quisite features  with  their  expression  so  full  of  soul, 
his  name  were  immortalised  by  the  work.  But  what 
painter  could  catch  that  ever-varying,  ever-beautifuj 
expression  which  lights  up  those  deUcately- chiselled 
features  ?  Her  magnificent  hair,  rich  golden-tinted 
auburn,  is  rolled  back  from  her  broad,  clear  forehead, 
and  finished  by  a  comb,  over  which  it  falls  rippling  to 
her  waist.  Such  was  the  vision  of  beauty  which  met 
the  bewildered  gaze  of  Ernest  Fitzgerald  as  she  stood 
(having  risen  from  the  instrument  as  the  strangers 
entered)  with  head  erect,  and  flushed  cheek,  blushing 
at  the  praise  bestowed  by  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  upon  her 
exquisite  performance. 

The  first  introductions  over,  Isabel  Clifford  responded 
with  charming  grace  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's  request ;  and 
for  more  than  an  hour  the  strains  of  Mendelsohn's 
music  filled  the  little  church,  and  entranced  the  soul 
of  young  Fitzgerald.  Then  they  walked  round  the 
church,  and  Ernest  explained  the  tables  which  covered 
the  walls  within.  Though  now  the  middle  of  October, 
the  weather  was  dehghtfully  mild  and  cilm, 
and  so  the  carriage  was  ordered  home,  and  the  p.irty 
returned  through  the  domain.  Ernest  and  his  mother 
lunched  at  Castla  Qeiald.i  sai  then. Isabel  eaog  W 
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them  at  Lady  Beauclerk's  reqvieet.  Her  voice  had  de- 
veloped like  her  beauty  since  she  sang  that  night  at 
Rooae,  aud  Ernest's  whole  soul  vibrated  to  its  ex- 
quisitely rich  tortes,  as,  with  a  strange  fluttering  at 
the  heart,  he  leajied  over  her,  and  turned  the  leaves  as 
she  .plaj-ed;  Ernest  had  gone  through  too  much  ex- 
citeintnt  for  one  day,  and  he  was  almost  glad  when  he 
found  hiiuself  quietly  walking  home  by  her  side.  Very 
little  was  said  as  those  two  went  home  together.  Er- 
nest tried  to  mutter  some  commonplace  expression 
about  Miss  Clifibrd's  voice,  but  her  name  died  on  his 
lips  ;  then  he  tri^  the  weather ;  .then  he  wondered 
had  Gerald  returned,  or  when  he  would  return  ;  but 
ills  eiiOi  ta  were  Btrained  and  awkward  ;  and  at  last  he 
gave  them  up,  «nd  relapt-ed  into  silence,  which  his 
mother  showed  no  disposition  to  break.  When  Ernest 
pa,rc£d  from  her  at  the  hall-door,  he  turned  outside 
to  the  quiet  walks  by  the  border  of  the  river,  where 
he  threw  him.-elf  on  a  rustic  seat  and  tried  to 
unravel  his  thoughts,  to  recall  every  incident  of  the 
past  few  hours,  in  which  he  seemed  to  have  lived  a 
lifetime  ;  but  all  seemed  dim,  bewildering,  visonary  ; 
and  at  last  ho  s^nk  into  a  reverie,  in  which  the  figure 
of  Isabel  Chffoid,  with  her  large  violet  eyes  looking  re- 
proacj^ingiy  at  him  for  having  encouraged  her  to  love 
him,  occupied  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  Then 
thoughts  of  his  own  helpless  poverty  and  the  idle 
life  he  was  lea4iug  brought  a  mist  before  his  eyes, 
which,  perhaps,  in  his  strong  ujanhood  he  would  have 
disdained  to  admit  was  the  result  of  emotion.  And 
then  Mie  scene  changed,  and  he  was  defending  a  client 
— victoriously  defending  him — and  brief.-i  were 
tumbling  in  iipou  him,  and  he  was  the  chosen  repre- 
sentative oi  his  county  in  Parliament,  and  he  was 
proudly  claiming  laabel  Clifford  as  his  bride.  An  hour 
or  two  he  sat  there,  gazing  at  the  river  as  it  flowed 
-^still  aud  silent  and  ever.  The  first  sound  that 
aroused  him  was  the  merry  voice  of  Gerald, 
which  grated  strangely  on  his  ear,  and  he 
stared  about  wildly,  like  a  man  awaking 
from  a  trance.  Then  Gerald's  voice  sounded 
nearer,  calling  him  by  name.  He  wanted  to  intro- 
fluce  him  to  Sir  Frederic,  and  so  Ernest  hiid  to  do  his 
beot  to  gather  hi.i  scattered  thoughts  and  listen  to  his 
brother  apd  the  baronet  chattering  about  the  events  of 
the  day,  till  he  worked  himself  into  quite  a  .savage 
state  of  mind.  He  felt  intensely  relieved  when  at  last 
Sir  Frederic  bade  him  "  good  bye,"  and  he  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  hearing  his  horse's  hoofs  die  away  in  the 
distance,  as  he  proceeded  on  his  homeward  way. 

And  how  does  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  feel !  What  swells 
her  bosom  and  brings  those  tears  to  her  eyes,  as  she 
throws  herself  on  that  low  couch  in  her  boudoir,  and 
buries  her  face  in  her  hands  ?  Ah  !  the  mother's  eye 
h'ld  not  been  unwatchful— it  had  noted  well  the  deep 
impref-ftion  tha.t  peerless  girl  had  made  upon  her  son, 
in  thot  hr.st  interview.  A  sharp  pang  thrilled  through 
her  heart,  as  the  tmth  flashed  upon  her  that  the  time 
had  come  when  she  would  be  no  longer  first  in  her 
Ernest's  heart — that  darling  son  !  She  would  now  be 
no  longer  the  first  object  of  his  earthly  love.  The 
trial,  though  perfectly  natural,  was  bitter,  as  it  was 
sudden,  to  her  iu.'art,  so  recently  widowed.  But  that 
weakness  was  only  mom«ntary  ;  she  controlled  it  won- 
derfully ;  and  when  .she  aiipe^red  at  dinner  with  her 
Bons,  that  evening,  her  face  wore  as  serene  a  smil§  as 
was  its  wont. 

Sleep  was  a  swanger  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's  pillow  that 
night,  but  it  wiw  no  selfish  sorrow  that  ojipressed  her 
now;  she  forgoL  everything  in  deep  solicitude  for  her 
child's  happiness.  In  his  poor  and  penniless  position 
she  felt  it  woul/1  be  his  duty  to  crush  out  all  love 
froiu  his  lu-arc;  but  with  a  nature  like  Ernest's  would 
.that  be  possible.  Her  heart  answeredno.  With 
Ernest's  serious  nature  she  knew  love  would  be  a 
BP.rious  thing.  Gerald  might  fancy  and  forget  a  dozen 
fab-  faces  with  his  gay,  butterfly  nature,  but  Ernest 
Would  love  but  one?.  Yes,  and  as  .^he  tossed  restle.?sly 
ou  hw  pillow  oho  had  to  acknowledge  to  herself  in  the 
lan.^iitga  of  h^-i-  favourite  poet,  that  Ernest's  love  would 
be  "  quiot,  but  2ov.i)igdeep  as  the  Rliine  among  rivers. 
If'uis  love  were  blighted,  it  would  never  bud  again." 
"  God  grant,"  prayed  the  mother  in  her  anguish,  as  she 
thought  of  that  loving,  gentle  heart— "God  grant  that 
the  hot  siroocoB  of  the  world  may  not  witherrits  one 


CHAPTER  VI. 
"The  first  meet  of  the  season  !    Bravo,"  said  Ge- 
rald Fitzgerald,  as  he  peeped  through  his  window  that 
NoveaxUir  morning.  "  Hurrah  for  the  southerly  vrind 


and  the  cloudy  sky.  What  a  glorious  hunting 
morning  !" 

In  every  stable-yard  throughout  the  country  there 
is  runing  to  and  fro,  bustle  and  confusion  ;  horses  to 
be  cleaned  and  fed  unusually  early  ;  knights  of  the 
chamois  burnishing  up  bright  steel  bits  and  spurs, 
that  seem,  as  they  flash  in  the  struggHng  beams  of  the 
rising  sun,  to  proclaim  that  last  polish  utterly  need- 
less ;  hunters  to  bft  despatched  in  time  ;  cover-hacks, 
smart  tax- carts,  dashing  {mail  phaetons,  ladies'  pony 
carriages — all  to  brought  round  punctually  to  the  mi- 
nuts  of  ten  o'clock.  Woe  betide  the  unbippy  wight 
who  has  a  shoe  loose  at  the  'eleventh  hour  ! 
Nor  is  the  confusion  confined  to  the  clang 
of  horse  hoofs  in  the  court-yard,  nor  the 
rattle  of  many  wheels  as  eager  grooms  draw 
vehicles  of  every  pattern  forth  from  the  shelter  of 
various  coach-houses  to  giv%  them  a  last  fiViishicg 
touch  before  "putting  to."  In  the  lordly  mansion 
and  beneath  more  humble  roofs  there  is  hurrry  and 
excitement.  Waiting  maids,  too,  have  their  tempers 
sorely  tried  dressing  those  rebellious  curls,  or  weaving 
those  intricate  plaits  to  please  the  exacting  tastes  of 
their  yeung  ladies,  "  for  who  know*  what  fortune  may 
have  in  store,  this  first  hunting  day  of  the  season,  for 
the  fair  young  Hebes  of  the  meet  ?" 

It  is  a  glorious  sight,  as  those  splendid  equipages 
with  their  magnificent  horses,  those  superb  hunters 
curvetting,  prancing,  and  snorting  in  mad  delight  come 
crowding  into  that  little  village.  Brave  men  are  there 
who  would  scale  an  enemy's  wall,  volunteer  to  lead  a 
forlorn  hope,  and  plant  their  country's  flag  amid  the 
bristhng  bayonets  and  rattling  balls  which  warn  of  all 
but  certain  death,  with  as  much  cool  courage  as  by  and 
by  they  will  take  that  sunk  fence  or  five-barred  gate. 
For  has  not  the  hunting  field  been  the  training  ground 
of  many  of  our  gallant  heroes,  who  have  there 
fir^t  acquired  the  keen  eye,  the  enduring 
patience,  thr  daring  courage  which  have  nerved  them 
in  the  battlefield  to  deeds  of  wondrous  valour — deeds 
grand  and  awful  as  that  ride  to  death  at  Balakiava, 
whose  blood-dyed  records 

Have  turned  old  history  pale. 

Women,  too,  are  there  ;  matchless  women — whether 
you  look  at  the  graceful  outlines  of  their  rounded 
figures,  or  the  beaJitiful  features  aud  brilliant 
complcxioni  th.at  would  laugh  to  scorn  all  Madame 
Rachel's  boasted  nostrums — women  beneath  whose 
bosoms  beat  heroic  hearts — hearts  that  in  her  hour  of 
need  could,  with  unfaltering  courage,  yield  their 
"  curled  darling.V'  to  their  country's  call — women  who, 
by  virtue  of  their  peerless  beauty  and  brave  and 
noble  souls  could,  like  fair  Marguerite  of  France,  re- 
kindle the  fainting  ardour  and  the  dying  spirit  of  a 
thousand  recreant  knights. 

All  eyes  are  turned  in  one  direction  now,  for  there 
comes  the  master,  and  a  warm  welcome  greets  his  ad- 
vent. He  is  closely  followed  by  the  whips  and  the 
"  spotted  beauties,"  whose  splendid  condition  evokes 
loud  commendation. 

But  what  gay  cavalcade  is  this  ?  Listen,  as  the 
name  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth,  whilst  bright  eyes 
grow  brighter  still  and  the  rose  chases  the  lily  from 
many  a  fair  young  cheek. 

'Tis  Gerald  Fitzgerald — the  dashing,  handsome  heir 
of  Castle  Gerald. 

There  is  a  kindly  welcome  for  him  too,  for  who  is 
not  proud  of  their  handsome  countryman  ?  Does  not 
the  blood  of  kings  flow  in  his  blue  veins  ?  Look, 
reader,  and  will  be  proud  of  him  too.  With  the  beauty 
of  Apollo,  he  sits  his  superb  hunter  with  perfect  ease 
and  grace  as  he  waves  his  hand,  or  smiles  gaily,  or 
raises  his  cap,  bending  low,  even  to  his  saddle-bow 
while  the  light  breeze  toys  wantonly  with  his  cluster- 
ing raven  curls,  as  he  passes  through  that  brilliant 
assembly,  and  returns  the  gracious  recognition  of  one 
star  after  another  in  that  galaxy  of  lovelinesn.  Sir 
Frederic  Beauclerk  is  at  his  side — a  splendid  horse- 
man, and  a  high-born  gentleman  ;  there,  too,  is  Lady 
Beauclerk,  with  lier  imperial  ben.\ity,  fair  and  arieto- 
cratic,  her  splendid  figure,  shown  off  to  its  fi.dl  perfec- 
tion by  her  closely-fitting,  dark  riding  habit. 

The  darling  Edith  is  there  too,  not  on  horseback 
to-day  (she  has  not  been  very  well  of  late)  but  in  her 
pony  carriage,  all  life  an<  animation,  wishing 
"mamma  had  allowed  her  to  ride;  she  is  sure  she  is 
quite  well  enough."  Beside  her  sits 'Isabel  Cliflford; 
ribbons  in  hand.  Beautiful,  peerless  Isabel  !  how 
proud  and  happy  she  looks,  for  Ernest  Fitzgerald  has 
joined  the  hunt,  she  knows  it  is  for  her  sake,  and  he  is 
to  be  her  attendant  squire  to-day. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  right  :  with  Ernest,  love  Ib  a. 
seriouB  tiusg  i  aad  since  the  first  hour  when  that 


wondrous  vision  of  beauty  burst  upon  his  astonished 
gaze,  it  has  held  his  soul  enthralled  ;  his  whole  nature 
has  bowed  to  the  empire  of  the  mighty  despot,  Love, 
and  been  surrendered  as  an  offering  at  that  fair  shrine, 
and  after  a  few  vain  attempts  at  reasoning  with  himself 
he  has  abandoned  himself  to  that  delicious,  rapturous 
happiness  which  perhaps  such  a  pure,  unsullied  nature 
as  that  of  Ernest  Fitzgerald  is  alone  capable  of  fully 
reaUsing.    To  him  it  was  indeed 
A  sweet  idolatry,  enslaving  all  his  soul. 
All  the  devotion  of  his  heart  in  all  its  depth  and  grandeur, 
A  real  and  liTing  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  o£  his  worship. 

Young  Fitzgerald  had  never  enjoyed  much  female 
society  ;  the  simpering,  giggling  boarding-school  misees 
whom  he  met  at  the  country  houses  where.j  he  visited 
had  been  unable  to  touch  one  answering  chord  in  his 
heart.  To  him  these  rustic  beauties  were  no  more 
than  the  painted  dolls  he  had  seen  in  the  toy  shops, 
tricked  out  with  all  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  and  so  he 
had  begun  to  look  upon  woman  as  a  frivolous  thing, 
to  amuse,  to  diess,  and  perchance  to  while  away 
idle  hours  with.  But  here  was  a  woman  juat 
emerging  from  girlhood — childhood,  he  might  almost 
say — able  to  converse  on  almost  any  subject,  able  to 
reason,  to  appreciate  any  great  authors — a  woman  fit 
to  be  the  companion,  mayhap  the  guide,  of  the  man 
whose  fate  should  be  hereafter  linked  with  her  ;  and 
yet  there  was  nothing  unfeminine,  nothing  of  the 
blue  stocking  about  her  ;  on  the  contrary  she  was 
gentle,  ladylike,  ;ind  exquisitely  beautiful.  Let  the 
old  heathen  bow  to  Diana,  Venus,  and  Minerva  as , 
separate  divinities — the  wondrous  goddess  of  his 
youthful  idolatory  united  the  best  attributes  of  the  • 
three  ;  she  was  Diana  -vvithout  her  coldness  ;  she  was 
Venus  without  her  voluptuousness  ;  she  was  Minerva 
without  her  inacessible  austerity.  So  argued  this  en- 
raptured youth,  as  he  quaffed  the  rich  cup  of  ex- 
quisite joy,  revelling  in  the  present,  daring  not  to 
look  to  the  future. 

Hark  !  the  first  run  has  resulted  in  a  kill ;  and 
Gerald  has  had  the  honour  of  presenting"  the  brush  to 
Lady  Beauclerk  ;  and  now  they  are  ooming  the  high 
road,  their  beautiful  horses  flecked  with  foam,  to  the 
very  spot  where  Isabel  and  Edith  have  arrived.  There 
Gerald  again  receives  the  brush  from  Lady  Beauclerk, 
and  advarvces  with  courtly  gravity,  to  present  it  to 
Miss  jBeauclerk  with  a  few  appropriate  words  wel- 
coming her  advent  to  an  Irish  hunting  field,  and  the 
delighted  girl  has  insisted  upon  having  it  fixed  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  front  of  the  little  phaeton.  Then 
the  hamper  is  opened  and  there  is  a  merry  lunch,  in 
which  many  friends  are  invited  to  join.  Before  the 
party  again  disperse,  Lady  Beauclerk  advises  Isabel  to 
face  homeward*,  for  there  is  a  fog  rising,  and  reminds 
Ernest  that  he  has  to  eecort  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  to  Castle 
Gerald,  in  order  that  they  may  all  dine  together, 
"  en  famille."  Such  were  the  terms  of  close  and 
pleasant  intimacy  on  which  the  two  families  lived.  Sir 
Frederick  grew  daily  more  attached  to  young  Gerald, 
while  the  accomplished  mind  of  Ernest  endeared  him 
to  Lady  Beauclerk. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Ross  has  gone  to  Eeek  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new"  wherein  to  display  his  musical  talents  ;  and  yet, 
despite  his  absence,  the  worshippers  are  thronging  in 
larger  numbers  to  the  village  church  of  Castle 
Gerald  for  the  whisper  has  gone  round,  that 
one  of  the  young  ladies  of  (who  can 
keep  a  secrect  in  a  village  ?)  Castle  te 
raid  is  to  be  the  performer  to-day.  The  Eng- 
lish sertants  of  the  Beauclerks  require  three  or  four 
seats  for  themselves,  and  the  tall,  solemn-looking  per- 
sonage who  has  acted  as  pew-opener  for  many  years, 
and  has  stood  and  dropped  curtsies  every  Sabbath  day 
during  all  that  period  to  the  various  families  as  they 
passed  into  that  sacred  edifice,  wonders  "  how  quality 
would  allow  their  servants  to  take  on  such  airs  afi, 
those  impudent  flunkeys,  their  housemaids,  have 
while  she  shakes  her  head  and  shuts  her  eyes  in  utter 
contempt.  "  There's  that  young  lady,  too,  whatsom- 
ever  you  may  be  plazed  to  call  her,  keeps  my  Johnny 
blowing  that  ould  orgftn  till  the  poor  crathur's  'most 
dead  entirely." 

But  this  functionary  was  never  known  to  tell  a. 
word  about  all  the  half-crowns  dropped  into  Johnny's 
hand  by  the  munificent  Lady  Beauclerk. 

The  rustle  of  silken  sheen  is  in  that  organ  loft  to- 
day, for  her  ladyship  sits  there  beside  young  Isabel 
Clifford,  while  Edith  is  with  Sir  Frederic  in  the  famUy 
pew. 

And  the  wondrous  music  floats  on  the  air, 
now  rising  loud  and  brilliant,  like  the  blast 
of  many  trumpets,  now  sioking  low  and  fadiag  4way 
into  almost    uaeajthl»    cadence,    webt    jeiite^  , 
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command  hae  the  accomplBshed"' performer  over  the  in- 
etaruBS^t,  snd  with  such  exquisite  expression  does  she 
pour  forth  those  matchless  chants  and  wondrous 
higues.  Ernest  would  fain  have  been  by  her  side,  but 
in  his  paw"  his  soul  is  revelling  in  the  rich  music  while 
s,  mist  ever  and  anon  rises  over  his  clear  blue  eye.  Kor 
is  gay  Gerald  altogether  untouched  as  he  turns  his 
eye  wcderingly  to  the  spot  whence  those  strains  pro- 
ceed. The  new  performer  has  created  a  sensation 
almost  as  great  in  its  way  as  when  she  first  appeared  to 
ravish  the  ears  of  high-born  listners  in  the 
Sybarite  lusury  of  that  Roman  palace.  Isabel 
GlifiFord  was  the  theme!  on  all  tongues  as  the  congre- 
gation dispersed.  It  is  to  be  feared  the  preacher  got 
but  little  attention  on  that  eventful  day  for  the  quiet 
CQuntry>  village.  All  were  loud  in  commendation  of 
Isabel  musical  talents  as  well  as  of  her  beauty;  and  if  no 
eavy  filled  the  minds  of  the  rustic  belles,  it  might.be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Isabel  Chftord  was  too 
far  lemoved  to  provoke  comparison,  which  would  have 
been  as  out  of  place  as  that  instituted  long  ago  be- 
tween the  country  maidens  oi  Greece^  and  the  peerlesg 
Eelea  of  Trojan  fame. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Better  fai  than  gold  or  jewels. 

In  the  night  of  grief  and  pain. 
Is  the  thought,  through  joy  or  sorrow. 

One  tiae  friend  wii  still  remain. 

]ISany  friends  may  gather  round  us 

In  the  day  of  wealth  and  power  ; 
Bat,  alas,  how  few  the  number 

ta  adversity's  dark  hour. 

And  if  ever  o'er  our  pathway 
"  Shines  prosperity's  bright  sun. 
Sweetly  comes  to  as  the  knowledge. 
We  some  Uoble  heart  have  won. 

Tet  that  loved  one  may  forsake  ns  ' 

For  another  held  more  dear, 
Xjgaving  only  sad,  sweet  memories  i 

All  our  after  life  to  cheer. 

And  the  wealth  that  once  was  ours 
Vanish  with  the  summer's  bloom  j 

While  the  years  that  pass  so  swiftly 

Bring  life's  antnmn  fraught  with  gloom. 

When  lovie's  passionate  life  dream  Is  o'er. 

And  our  youth  for  ever  fled, 
Vfith  the  hopes  that  made  us  gladsome, 

like  spring  violets  crashed  and  dead. 

Through  the  clouds  that  darkly  lower. 

As  this  weary  wor'd  we  roam, 
Faithful  friendship,  like  the  Iri^, 

Tells  of  brighter  days  to  come. 

At  JDenry  assizes,  July  29,  a  Miss  Leslie  obtained 
£300  damages  against  Dr.  Bass,  of  Coleraine,  for  a 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 

JthSGAL  FiSHiKG  ON  THE  SHAifirON. — ^Mr.  Alton,  se- 
cretary to  the  Limerick  Board  of  Conservators,  has  cut 
down  the  weir  of  an  owner  in  the  district  for  illegal 
fishing  on  the  16th  ult.,  the  date  prescribed  by  law 
for  closipg.  He  has  also  instituted  a  prosecution 
against  the  owner  to  recover  the  penalty  of  £50  at- 
tached to  the  offence,  and  £5  per  day  for  every  day  the 
fishing  was  continued. 

A  Bkddegkoom  Deowiied  c  ths  Presence  of  his 
WiTE. — A  sad  occurrence  took  place  on  July  27  at  Bos- 
castle,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall.  Mr.  Thos.  R. 
Harris,  of  London,  who  was  married  only  last  week, 
3id  was  spending  the  honeymoon  at  his  father's  house, 
went  to  bathe  with  his  elder  brother,  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
C  Harris.  Whilst  in  the  water  the  undercurrent  car- 
ried Mr.  Thos.  Hanie  out  of  his  depth,  and  his  brother 
seeing  him  struggling  went  to  his  assistance,  and 
twice  brought  hxm  to  a  rock,  but  being  too  weak  to 
hold  on  to  it  be  was  swept  out  hy  the  tide,  and 
drowned  in  the  presence  of  his  young  wife. 

Hydeopeobia  fkom  a  Cat's  Bite. — About  bLs 
months  ago  an  elderly  female,  named  Jane  John- 
son, whilst  visiting  Sheffield,  was  bitten  by  a  cat. 
The  animal  was  believed  to  be  mad,  but  its 
owner  could  not  be  traced.  Mrs.  Johnson  fell  HI,  but 
soon  recovered,  and  was  believed  to  be  perfectly  safe. 
A  week  or  two  since,  however,  the  wound  became 
purulent,  and  grave  symptoms  ensued,  terminating  in 
the  death  of  the  unfortunate  woman  at  Retford,  in  the 
terrible  agonies  of  hydrophobia,  this  week.  Six  months 
ago  a  man,  and  recently  a  woman,  died  at  Retford  from 
cat-bites,  possibly  by  the  samo  animal,  in  all,  three 
cases. 

Becker  Bros.'  forest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is  a 
coia'oiBatioin  ofj  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  c-onteins  all 
that  is  leouiaite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Great Qeorge's- 
etreei  Bablin 


?1Y  MASQUERADE. 

My  bright  young  friend  came  flying  into  my  sitting- 
room  one  morning,  all  in  a  flutter  of  brovvn  cuTls  and 
pink  muslin,  and  with  a  look  of  impoitance  and  mys- 
tery on  her  sweet  face,  threw  herself  on  a  low  hassock 
at  my  feet.  I  knew  some  momentous  secret  was  com- 
ing ;  but,  used  as  I  was  to  Nellie's  wonderful  disclo- 
sures, I' was  hardly  prepared  for  the  astounding  news 
she  had  for  me  this  time.  She  was  going  to  be  mar- 
ried.   My  little  Nellie  !    A  mere  child  of  sixteen. 

"  It's  dreadfully  sudden,  you  know,  and  all  '^^hat  ; 
but,  oh  I  he  is  so  handsome,  and  he's  such  a  dear, 
good  fellow — such  eyes— such  a  moustache,  you  never 
saw.  Papa  knows  nothing  in  the  world  about  it.  It's 
BO  romantic,  just  like  a  siory,  isn't  it  5" 

I  could  not  find  it  intny  heart  to  scold  Nellie.  She 
was  so  bright  and  joyous,  so  saucy,  and  withal  so  in- 
nocent, and  then  she  had  no  mother,  poor,  iftear 
child!  Her  father  was  a  retired  sea-captain,  a  grufi' 
old  man,  of  whom  Miss  Nell  stood  somewhat  in  awe. 
She  invariably  turned  to  me  for  sympathy.  I  was  a 
widow,  with  no  children  of  my  own.  Our  yards 
joined,  and  Nell  usually  made  me  about  a  dozen  visits 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  She  came  to  me  with  all 
her  tribulations,  from  a  burnt  finger  to  an  unmanage- 
able love  afiair.  (And  these  last  were  by  no  means 
uncommon,  alt'uough  she  was  but  a  child  as  yet.)  I 
came  to  look  upon  the  little  witch  as  my  own  esijecial 
property.  Many  times  I  had  saved  her  from  much 
trouble,  into  which  her  thoughtlessness  would  other- 
wise have  led .  her  ;  and  although  she  occasionally 
rebelled  against  my  better  judgment  at  first,  she  gene- 
rally yielded.  I  say  that  I  had  a  more  than  usually 
difiicult  task  before  me  this  time.  The  red  lips  were 
tightly  compressed  at  my  disapproving  look,  and  their 
owner  looked  like  a  young  lady  who  was  thoroughly 
bent  on  having  her  own  way. 

She  had  met  this  young  gentleman  (who  rejoiced  in 
thd  euphonious  cognomen  of  Augustus  Dui-and)  while 

.she  was  visiting  a  young  lady  friend  in  B  ,  a  city 

some  hundred  miles  from  our  village.  She  and  her 
friend  had  encountered  him  several  times  while  out 
walking,  and  finally  at  a  masquerade  at  her  friend's 
house,  where  she  had  quite  a  flirtation  with  him  before 
she  knew  him<  When  the  masks  were  removed  he 
stood  revealed  the  handsome  stranger  of  thtir  walks. 
He  Sought  and  obtained  an  introduction,  and  the  ac- 
quaintance progressed  rapidly.  Nellie  returned  home 
the  nest  day,  and  the  first  time  she  went  outafterher 
arrival,  whom  should  she  meet  but  her  new  and  de- 
voted admirer,  ^vho  had  followed  her. 

Her  city  friends  knew  but  little  of  him.  He  was  a 
new  acquaintance.  His  appearance  and  manners  were 
those  of  a  gentleman,  and  my  romantic  Nellie  was  fas- 
cinated, and  imagined  herself  deeply  in  love.  As  if  the 
child  knew  what  love  meant. 

This  'crave  and  manly  lover  had  then  put  the  stamp 
of  villainy  on  all  his  actions  by  urging  her  to  elope  with 
him  and  gain  the  consent  of  her  stern  parent  after- 
wards. 

Whatever  I  thought  of  him  before,  I  was  convinced 
of  his  true  character  now. 

Nellie  vJas  frightened  at  the  idea  at  first ;  but  her 
romantic  Uttle  head  was  completely  tnmed  by  his  elo- 
quence, and  sheat  length  consented. 

The  time  fired  upon  was  Wednesday.  This  was 
Tuesday.  Nellie  had  resolved  to  confide  in  no  one;  but 
her  fear  of  her  father's  anger  overcame  her  determina- 
tion, and  she  wanted  to  beg  me  to  intercede  for  them 
after  they  were  gone  and  pave  the  way  for  a  reconci- 
liation. I  suppose  in  imagination  she  had  seen  herself 
and  her  handsome  lover  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  her 
stern  papa,  and  receiving  the  paternal|blessing. 

There  she  sat  at  my  feet,  looking  up  at  me  with  her 
innocent  blue  eyes,  and  telling  me  all  this,  while  I 
(treacherous  friend,  some  young  miss  is  saying)  was 
plotting  to  spoil  the  pretty  tableau.  Was  it  not  wicked 
of  me,  sweet  seventeen  ? 

Nellie  went  on  : 
Oh,  please,  please,  dear  Mrs.  Noyce,  don't  tell 
papa  or  anybody  a  word  about  it  till  we  are  gone.  In- 
deed, it's  too  late  to  change  anything  now.  All  the  ar- 
rangements are  made,  and  my  promise  given,  and  I 
wouldn't  take  it  back  if  I  wished  to,  which  I  don't.  I'll 
never  break  my|promise." 

"  But,  my  dear,  why  this  haste.  'Why  not  wait  until 
you  know  more  of  him  ?" 

Oh,  Mrs.  Noyce,  you've  never  been  inlove,!  know, 
(I  smiled),  or  you  wouldn't  ask  me  to  do  that.  AVhat ! 
you  appear  to  doubthim  :  I  know  he  is  the  very  soul  of 
honour.    He  would  have  reason  to  doubt  my  love  and 


despise  me — I  should  despise  myself — if  I  could  appear 
to  him  in  the  light  of  a  cool,  calculating  being  vsithout 
a  heart. 

"  My  dear,  if  he  is  a  senRible  fellow,  he  would  re- 
spect you  more  showing  so  much  common  sense." 

"  Oh,  you  don't  understand  him.    You  can't  com- 
prehend his  refined,  sensitive  nature." 

'■Refined  fiddlesticks, "was  on  thfe  end  of  my  tongue, 
but  I  restrained  myse'ii. 

"  Well,  NelUe,  1  11  do  the  best  I  can  for  you,"  said  I 
with  a  sigh  of  resignation.  I  never  was  more  in  earnest 
in  my  life  than  when  I  said  that.  I  did  intend  to  ao 
the  best  I  could  for  ^er,  and  I  was  determined  to  save 
h«r  from  that  scoundrel,  and  not  let  any  one  know 
anything  about  the  a&air  either. 

"  Oh,  you  bleis^ed  old  darling  ^"  cried  Nellie,  hug- 
ging me  rai  turously,  and  almost  smothering  me  with 
kisses.  With  one  linal  squeeze  she  rushed  out  of  the 
house,  and  went  off  to  dream  of  her  handsome  lover 
ail  day,  and  long  for  evening,  when  she  was  to  meet 
him  in  the  gai  den,  to  talk  over  the  plans  for  the  next 
evening's  elopement. 

I  leaned  my  head  on  my  hand,  and  thought  earnestly  • 
for  some  time.  How  could  I  manage  it  all  eo  secretly 
that  no  one  would  hear  of  it  ?  That  was  the  question 
that  puzzled  me,  until  I  was  in  danger  of  spoiling  all 
by  suecumbingto  a  nervous  headache.  ''This  wilinever 
do,"  said  I,  as  I  proceeded  to  make  myself  a  strong  cup 
of  tea,  to  fortify  me  against  the  coming  trial.-  While 
sipping  my  tea,  a  bright  idea  came  into  my  head,  and 
my  delight  at  the  prospect  of  settling  the  ditficulty 
di'ove  all  thoughts  of  headache  away.  I  re.iolvcd  to 
go  masquerading.  At  half-past  seven  I  coyamenced 
operations.  I  was  a  brunette,  and  always  wore  mourn- 
ing. At  the  end  of  an  hour's  work  I  surveyecf  the  re- 
sixlt  of  my  labours  in  the-  glass,  and  beheld  a  coquet- 
tish-looking young  lady,  apparently  about  twenty.  A 
fair — rather  too  fail- — complexion  ;  a  profusion  of 
flaxen  ringlets,  surmounted  by  a  round,  white  hat, 
with  a  blue  gauze  veil,  twisted  gracefully  about  the 
crown,  and  floating  over  one  shoulder.  A  white  dress, 
looped  over  a  blue  striped  skirt,  scud  a  blue  silk  scarf 
completed  my  costum -.  The  clothes  had  been  se- 
lected from  the  wardrobe  of  my  dead  sister.  The  wig 
had  once  done  duty  in  private  theatricals.  I  vias  cer- 
tain that  no  one  would  have  recognised  me. 

Keeping  a  s'narp  look-out  through  the  blinds,  I  at 
length  saw  Nellie  steal  cautiously  out  of  the  back 
door,  and  disappear  among  the  shi-ubbcry  of  the  gar- 
den. I  then  vrent  out  of  my  back  door,  passed  through 
the  garden  gate,  and  watcbed  until  I  saw  her  joined  by 
a  tall  gentleman.  They  began  to  pace  slowly  back  and 
forth,  and  I  hid  behind  some  thick  bushes,  where  I 
could  hear  their  conversation.  My  conscience  gave 
me  a  few  sharp  twinges,  butl  quieted  it  by  thinking 
the  end  justified  the  means. 

"  My  darling,"  he  was  saying,  '5  when  once  you  are 
my  wife  you  shall  know  nOliiin"but  happiness.  Your 
every  wish  shall  be  gratified.  I  am  wealthy,  and  all 
that  money  can  buy  shall  be  yours.  Never,  never  b&. 
fore  have  I  loved  woman." 

Now  was  my  time,  and,  rushing  wildly  forward,  I 
exclaimed,  in  a  disguised  tone:  Oh,  false-hearted  vil- 
lain. How  can  you  repeat  to  that  girl  the  tows  you 
have  so  often  sworn  to  me?  "  Oh,  miss," — turning  to 
Nellie — "  do  not  take  my  husband  from  me.  Tell  him 
to  go  back  to  his  own  wife." 

My  wife,  woman  !    I  have  no  wife." 

"  Oh,  ch,  oh  .'  He  disowns  ms,  his  own  wife,"  sobbed 
the  blonde  female,  hysterically. 

,  NeUie  had  by  this  time  come  to  her  senses,  and  if  a 
look  could  have  killed,  the  hapless  Augustus  would 
have  dropped  dead  on  the  spot.  Without  a  word  she 
turned  haughtily  away.  Ee  followed,  and  tried  to 
make  her  listen,  but  she  would  not  bear,  and,  with  a 
fierce  oath,  he  strode  away,  while  I  slipped  back  to 
my  house  and  got  ofi'  my  disguise  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  next  day  t'ne  whole  village  rang  with  the  news 
that  the  oficers  of  the  law  had  traced  a  noted  burglar 
to  our  quiet  town,  and  arrested  him  at  the- hotel,  where 
he  was  stopping  under  the  assayed  name  of  Augustus 
Durand. 

I  saw  nothing  of  Nellie  until  afternoon,  when  she 
came  over,  her  eyes  red  with  weeping,  and,  with  tears 
of  mortification  and  remorse,  told  me  t^.e  whole  story, 
and  promised  to  be  guided  by  me  in  future. 

One  pleasant  aftei-noon,  four  yeare  later,  while  sit- 
ting vriih  Nellie  in  her  sunny  little  parlour  (she  was 
Mrs.  Nellie  Loring  now,  aisd  the  happiest  little  woman 
in  existence),  I  ventured  to  allude  to  the  masquerade. 
She  was  the  same  impulsive  Nellie  of  old,  and,  throw, 
ing  her  arms  around  my  neck,  she  thanked  me  rap- 
turously for  avej-ting  a  life-long  misery,  into  which  her, 
own  thoughtlessness  andvsdifulspiritwould  have  led  her. 


An^.  S,  1874. 
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AN  EXTRAORDINAUT  AUCTION. 

On  August  3  a  large  and  indescribable  variety  of 
stage  properties,  scenic  fittings,  and  general  theatrical 
furniture  Tras  sold  by  auction  at  the  .Theatre  Royal. 
There  has  seldora  been  seen  at'  the  old  house  at 
Hawkins-street  a  more  curious  and  interesting  mid- 
day performance.  It  is  not  inappropriate  to  say  that 
3Ir.  Bennett  played  the  chief  part  to  a  numerous 
and  appreciati-e  audience.  He  was  spiritedly  sup- 
ported by  the  other  membars  of  the  dramatis  fersonce, 
to  wit,  the  bidders,  and  the  curtain,  so  to  speak,  fell 
amid  applause,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  to  the  solid 
satisfaction  of  those  in  whose  behalf  the  goods  were 
disposed  of.  The  whole  proceedings  were  a  realistic 
reproduction  of  that  once  popular  trifle,  "  Going, 
going,  gone,"  penned  by  Mr.  Sam  Foote,  and  in  which 
Suett  achieved  his  first  success  as  a  comedian.  No- 
thing, however,  could  be  in  more  striking  contrast  to 
the  stage  imitation  than  the  whole  aspect  and  carriage 
of  the  business.  Those  whose  associations  in  regard 
to  theatrical  auctions  are  largely  qualified  by  Mr. 
Charles  Surface's  irreverent  treatment  of  the  ancestral 
pictorial  gallery  must  have  found  some  difficulty  in 
reconciling  their  fancy  to  the  rudeness  of  fact.  Some- 
how a  liveried  coachman  upon  the  chariot  of  Apollo  is 
hardly  more  incongruous  than  an  auctioneer  in  the 
Thespian  cart.  There  he  was,  though,  all  the  same,  and 
short  work  he  made,  taking  no  more  heed  of  knocking 
down  the  belongings  of  the  Muses  than  if  they  were 
the  small  household  plenishing  of  a  defaulting  rate- 
payer sold  out  by  the  sheritf.  And  truly  the  Temple 
of  the  2\ine,  as  it  looked  then,  showed  as  though 
Thalia  and  her  sisters  had  gone  to  utter  smash.  There 
is  nothing  outside  chaos  itself  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  complete  wreck  and  disruption  of  a  theatre 
in  process  of  reconstruction.  The  man  who  walks  at 
mom  the  banquet  hall  deserted,  and  saddens  over  the 
lights  all  fled  and  the  garlands  dead,  has  not  begun  to 
form  a  notion  of  the  ruin  of  change  and  the  hollowness 
of  human  splendour.  If  he  wishes  to  fathom  his  own 
character  with  the  deep-sea  line  of  sensation,  let  him 
ask  Mr.  Maltby  for  permission  to  see  the  interior 
of  the  Theatre  Royal  just  now.  It  is  a  microcosm  in 
overthrow — a  world  plunged  into  primal  disorder. 
The  gloomy  grandeur  of  Marius  brooding  over  the 
ruined  African  city  may  be  outdone  by  the  most  un- 
heroic  citizen  of  DubUn  who  gets  the  chance  to  wan- 
der amid  the  multiform  destruction  in  which  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  "  Greece  and  Rome  in  one 
obhvion  lie."  At  least  it  was  so  on  the  3rd,  for  the 
very  first  lot  disposed  of  on  tho  entrance  lobby  of  the 
Mress  circle  included  many  helmets  and  bucklers  with 
a  standard,  "  S.P.Q.R.,"  of  the  legionaries,  also  the 
classic  jraiment  o'f  the  Hellenes  among  whom  falls  the 
married  lot  of  Ingomar.  But  rain  more  stupendous 
than  these  relics  bespoke  was  the  great  battered  bust 
lying  helpless  amid  the  gaudy  tatters,  not  unlike  a 
huge  puppet  resting  limply  i:)  the  contents  of  his 
own  wardrobe.  The  bust  was  ^  bust  o^  some  god  of 
tho  Pantheon,  Imperial  Jove  himself  apparently, 
though  his  pasteboard  thunderbolt  was  deformed  to 
the  rough  similitude  of  ^  shillelagli,  while  some  pro- 
fane hand  had  clapped  in  the  mouth  of  the  ruler  of 
OlympuSa  short  pipe,  not,  indeed,  unapt  between  the 
lips  of  "  Zeus,  the  cloud  compeller."  The  sale  began 
with  the  vestiges  of  costume  and  the  immense  md- 
linga  comprisable  under  the  head  of  "  properties." 
There  was  enough  and  to  spare '\n  this  huge  garde 
dc  robe  to  array  the  whole  army  of  motley. 
It  was  a  Teuielsdrockh's  paradise,  a  Golgotha 
of  old  garments.  Sartor  Eesartus  could  have  played 
Ezekiel  here  to  some  purpose,  and  given  a  story,  if  not 
life,  to  the  disjecta  membra  of  a  thousand  "  character" 
suits,  lying  in  strange  heaps  of  rags  and  radiance  ; 


bullion,  bugles  and  what-ncfc  of  raetallio  and  vitreous 
lustres,  gleaming  with  more  or  less  of  faded  shimmer 
from  the  darker  mass  of  cloth  and  velvet,  silk  and 
satin,  cotton  print  and  glazed  calico,  with  intricate 
twining  of  tassels  and  cordings,  braidings  and  bindings, 
looping  and  trimmings.  The  whole,  fusty,  moth-eaten, 
crimpled  with  long  lying,'  were  altogether  most  sorry 
souvenire  of  magnificent  (ai/eaiix,  and  those  scenes  un- 
speakable when  we  gazed  awed  and  ecstasied  upon  the 
coruscating  beauties  of  burlesque  or  the  spirits  of 
pantomime,  and  nursed  a  gentle  doubt  whether  beings 
so  glorious  had  ever  put  lip  to  pewter,  or 
trailed  their  ether&al  gold  and  dusk  in  the  gross 
media  of  this  nether  world.  Democritus  would 
have  grinned  over  the  disillusionment  of  these 
frowsy  old  clothes,  although,  given  the  night, 
the  artifice  of  gas,  and  an  audience  in  good  humour, 
and  the  shabby  sheen  and  pinchbeck  brightness  of 
these  remains  would  flare  om  in  a  way  to  astonish 
him  who  saw  them  heaped  yesterday  as  for  the 
marine  store.  Despite  the  circumstance,  speedily 
brought  to  your  cognisance,  that' the  vast  wardrobe 
^as  thickly  possessed  by  the  lively  flea,  you  most 
probably  turned  over  a  fev>'  of  the  articles.  You 
turned  over  whole  passages  in  history.  The 
royal  robe  and  the  beggar's  gabardine  lay  fold  with- 
in fold  together.  The  auctioneer's  hammer  struck 
like  Pallida  Mors  impaitially.upon  Lear  and  Lazarus, 
mock  miniver  of  the  monarch,  such  as  the  Crooked  j 
Richard  was  wont  to  strut  in  ;  the  sombre  drape  of 
Richelieu  ;  hose,  with  a  hole  in  them,  which  clad  the 
nether  limbs  of  Hamlet  ;  the  drugget  vest  of  the 
grave-digger ;  OpheUa's  virginal  dress,  sore  in 
need  of  the  wash-tub  ;  the  eccentric  habit  of 
Petruchio,  and  the  cavalier  costume,  in  which  Benedic 
wooed  his  Beatrice — these  went  with  all 
their  memories,  thick  as  the  dust  upon  them, 
for  a  pound  or  two,  an  unsympathetic  tap 
of  the  auctioneer's  finger  on  his  notebook  announcing 
the  transference  of  that  over  which  sentiment  might 
drop  a  tear.  The  quantity  of  clothing  sold  was  very 
great,  and  the  sale  was  very  brisk.  A  considerable 
mystery  of  the  proceedings  arose  relative  to  the  pur- 
ciasers.  Who  were  they  ?  They  might  have  been 
connected  with  the  theatrical  world,  but  they 
certainly  did  not  ioolc  it.  A  slill  more  sug- 
gestive spectacle  was  io  be  seen  in  the  great  room 
containing  the  '"properties"  proper,  as  distinguished 
from  the  costumes;  According  to  the  melancholy 
Jacques,  tho  stage  is  the  world,  and  this  part  of  the 
sale  gave  new  point  to  the  saying  of  that  cracked  phil- 
osopher. The  Dare  enumeiatiou  of  the  articles  dis- 
posed of  would  occupy  columrs,  and  the  whole  range 
of  created  things  would  be  included  in  the  category. 
Take,  for  example,  not  one  lot,  but  a  small  part  of  it 
The  tympanum  of  a  classic  temple,  cothurni,  the 
thyrsus  with  a  bit  of  Bacchus  attached  (his  legs  and 
head  had  vanished)  ;  Macbeth's  dagger,  a  hedge,  the 
same  which  Mr.  Merryman  vaults  over  when  pursued 
by  the  poUceman  of  Boxing  iught  ;  a  dozen  ICaasks, 
gi'inning  like  the  visages  of  so  many  Yoricks  ;  a  wheel- 
barrow, also  of  the  pantomime  ;  spears  and 
shields,  many  pillars  of  Gothic  mould,  legs  of  ■  - 
mutton,  fowls,  and  other  simulated  provender, 
carved  in  wood  or  of  stuffed  leather,  these 
being  the  meats,  which  coldly  furnish  forth 
the  Barmecide  banquets  of  the  comedx  ;  a  gong, 
reminiscence  of  the  Castle  Spectre  and  midnight 
scenes ;  not  to  speak  of  huge  caryasses,  lying  like 
prostrate  Titans,  which  were  once  t'be  giants  of  e.xtra-  j 
vaganza.  and  frightened  childish  beholders  in  the 
haunted  forests  of  Fairyland.  These  miscellania  were 
also  quickly  bought  up-;  and  then  the  tour  of  the 
Theatre  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the 
gasahers  and  other  furniture.  Th<!  auctifmeer  led  his 
clients  through  a  confusion  almost  stunning  in  its  ex- 
tent. The  whole  system  of  the  stage  was  bared,  and 
the  public  gaze  wandered  bewildered  and  at  fault 
through  the  maze  of  slides  and  s'nifts — a  vast  dis- 
jointed framework  tang'ied  in  £h?  meshes  of  ropes  and 
lifts  T»'ithout  end.  This  spectacle  of  a  grer.t 
establishment  completely  disembowelled  and 
dragged  to  pieces  was  calculated  to  produce 
a  disagreeuble  impression  but  for  the  know-  | 
ledge  that  the  present  condition  is  but  ' 
the  prelude  to  the  beauty  and  order  so  soon  to  be  . 
evolved  from  it.  One  thing  is  clear,  the  renovation  I 
and  restoration  of  the  Theatre  Royal  have  been  begun,  ', 
and  ar?  being  executsd  in  the  most  amole  and 
thorough  manner,  and  there  is  every  assurance  that 
when  the  famous  house  re-opens,  at  no  distant  date,  it 
will  be  wortliy  of  its  pstronsand  of  the  expense,  the 


THE  EMIGRANT'S  LETTER  TO  HIS  -yVIFE. 

I  take  up  my  pen,  dearest  Anni  j, 

To  write  a  few  lines  now  to  you, 
For  I  know  that  you  eter  are  thmidng 

Of  your  Jamie,  vrhose  heart  is  true. 

I  never  can  tell,  darling  Annie, 
The  grief  of  my  sad,  troubl'eii  soul, 

Since  tl-.e  hour  i  left  you  in  anguiih, 
And  the  vrild  waves  between  U3  did  roll. 

I  am  homesick  and  lonely  ■without  you, 
Would  to  God  you  were  here  by  my  side  ; 

The  months  seem  lingering  and  dreary 
That  i  must  in  sorrow  abide. 

And  how  sadly  I  miss  little  Norah, 
And  how  beautiful  bright  baby  Will ; 

When  I  hear  the  sweet  prattle  oi  children 
My  heatt  docs  with  wild  yearnings  fill. 

Oft  in  lone  slumbers,  dear  Annie, 

Your  shadow  before  me  wiU  glide, 
And  oft  in  bright  dreams  I  am  happy 

To  find  you  again  at  my  side. 

But  I  wake  to  the  sorrowful  feeling 
That  between  us  the  wide  ocean  rolls. 

And  a  shadow  falls  down  on  inj  spirit. 
And  wraps  my  lone  hearts  in  its  folds. 

This  is  but  a  sad  letter,  my  darling, 
I  will  cheer  up  and  hope  for  the  best, 

That  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant 
When  I'll  hold  yon  again  to  my  breast. 

I  find  plenty  of  work,  and  am  striving, 

Hoping  soon  to  gain  ns  a  home, 
A  neat  little  cot  in  some  village. 

To  which  my  own  dear  ones  may  come. 

This  is  a  fair  land  of  great  plenty, 
But  there  must  be  no  drones  in  the  hive, 

For  those  who  would  flourish  and  prosper 
Must  faithfully  straggle  and  strive. 

And  I  have  a  spur  to  ambition 

That  will  carry  me  swiftly  along. 
And  my  prayer  is,  that  God  may  w&t>.h  o'er  yon, 

And  k3€p  my  arm  steady  and  strong 

I  will  send  for  you  soon,  dailiag  Annie, 
Let  your  heart  with  this  comfort  keep  light. 

And  heed  not  the  whispers  of  sorrpw, 
For  our  joy  will  be  lasting  and  bright, 

.  Ej.'is  the  children  for  me,  dearest  Jinie, 
At  evening,  at  morning,  at  ngon  ;  '* 
To  the  care  of  our  God  I  wUl  leave  you; 
Write  soon,  darh'ng  Annie,  write  soca 


REPLY  OF  THE  EMIGRANT'S  WIFE. 

Dear  .Jamie,  I  have  your  kind  letter 
Pressed  close  to  my  lone,  stricken  heart ; 

And  the  comfort  it  gives  me,  my  darling, 
Seems  to  soothe  the  wild,  terrible  smart. 

You  say  you  are  lonely,  dear  Jamie, 
But  think  of  the  grief  of  yonr  wife, 

Whose  eyes  to  the  door  are  still  turning, 
■Vainly  seeking  the  light  of  her  life. 

I  miss  your  Idnd  kiss  in  the  morning, 
I  miss  your  kind  greettog  at  night. 

And  my  heart  is  so  lonely  without  you. 
There  is  nothing  to  give  me  delight. 

Oh,  Jamie,  this  parting  will  kill  me-^ 

A  cup  of  cold  water  and  bread 
Is  all  the  fine  fortune  I'm  wanting, 

If  I  have  but  your  breast  for  my  head. 

Little  Nora  is  calling  for  papa 

At  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  night ; 
Baby  Vt'iUie  grows  thin  for  the  kisses 

And  the  w:ld  r.^mps  that  were  his  delight- 
But  what  am  I  sajiug,  dear  Jamie " 

This  is  not  what  you  call  being  brave. 
Forgive  me;  I'll  try  to  do  'netter— 

From  your  heart  every  trouble  I'd  save. 

1  will  strive  to  be  patient  and  trnsting. 
Well  knowing  your  comage  and  strength 

Will  hew  duwii  the  thorns  from  oar  patliway, 
And  mak;e  our  road  pleasant  at  length. 

I  am  glad  vou  have  work,  (larling  Jaraie; 

I  know  you'll  soon  wia  us  a  homu, " 
And  I  think  v.ith  wud  joy  of  the  moment 

Wlien  I  toyoui-  dear  arms  shall  come. 

And  never  again  v.-e'U  be  parted; 

Let  good  or  ill  fortune  betide, 
I  willriever  consent,  dearest  Jamie, 

Tna:  yon  vvander  again  from  my  side. 

Write  as  often  as  possible,  Jamie. 

Your  letters  are  snushine  to  me. 
And  your  loved  voice  i  seem  to  hear  sounding 

Across  the  "friid  waves  of'thn  sea. 

Do  not  worry  about  ns,  dear  Jamie, 

I  v.ill  watch  0  er  our  little  ones  well. 
And  to  thcni,  3%  -jrj-  day,  of  their  papa 
In  t'ue  lau  '»'_,i  the  stranger  I'll  teU. 

And  now  that  the  good  Go^  may  keep  you. 
In  your  toiling,  and  hard,  earnest  strife 
And  bring  us  in  gladness  together. 


loG 


TSiB  PENNY  DESPATC^L 


rAu«f.  8,  1874, 


SARAHS  TROUBLES. 


"  'What  is  the  matter,  Sarah  ?" 

Sarah's  mother,  a  little  pale-faced  woman,  with  «of t, 
tranquil  eyes,  stood  at  the  ironing  table,  pulling  the 
ruffle  of  a  snowy  skirt  this  way  and  that  with  fingers 
that  were  sHghtly  nervous,  and  looking  anxiously  into 
the  cloudy  face  of  her  daughter. 

"  I  don't  know,  mother,  I'm  sure.  I'm  just  tired 
Of  everything." 

The  girl's  voice  had  in  it  more  of  impatience  than 
weariness.  She  pushed  a  bowl  of  clear  starch  from 
her  so  vigorously  that  it  fell  upside  down  on  the  clean 
new  carpet,  which  she  and  her  mother  had  laboured 
all  the  preceding  winter  to  obtain,  and  then  she  burst 
into  tears. 

Her  mother  laid  down  the  skirt,  picked  up  the  bowl 
and  deared  away  the  debris.  Then  she  wiped  her 
hands,  drew  an  old  splint  bottom  chair  up  to  the 
table,  and,  sitting  down  beside  her  daughter,  put  an 
arm  about  her  waist  and  a  kiss  on  her  hair,  just  where 
it  parted  above  her  low,  flushed  forehead. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dear  ?"  she  repeated.  "I'm 
so  worried  about  you,  of  late,  that  I'm  actually  nervous. 
You  used  to  be  such  a  happy  girl,  singing  from  morn- 
.ing  till  night,  and  making  the  old  house  sweet  and 
cheery — " 

"Sweet  and  cheery!"  interrupted  the  girl.  "It 
never  was  that — never  !  It's  an  old,  rickety  tumble- 
down thing  inside  and  out  !  and  I  wish  it  was  burned 
up  or  down,  or  sideways,  or  any  way,  so  I  could  never 
see  its  terrible  deformities  any  more  !" 

A  young  girl's  laugh  came  fluttering  down  from  an 
ivied  porch,  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  seemed  to  set 
all  the  rose-leaves  about  Mrs.  Hentz's  window  into  a 
slow  waltz,  as  it  rippled  through  and  struck  straight  to 
the  heart  of  the  poor  unfortunate,  who,  though  so 
young,  ys-as  "tired  of  everything."  It  hurt  there  like 
a  Sull  sword,  as  it  went  roaming  from  one  chamber  to 
another  in  search  of  an  "  affinity"  it  had  never  before 
failed  of  finding  ;  and  the  face  that  Sarah  Heutz  lifted 
tojher  mother  was  positively  dreadful  in  its  deformity. 

"  She  can  iaugh,"  she  said,  bitterly — "  laugh  and  be 
merry.    Why  not  ?" 

"  There's  no  reason  why  she  should  not — -no  rea»on, 
that  I  can  discover,  why  any  girl,  blest  with  youth  and 
health,  and  friends  and  home,  should  not  be  happy,  if 
not  merry." 

Mrs.  Hentz  was  rather  more  in  earnest  than  women 
of  her  weakly-loving  and  unwisely-yielding  nature  are 
apt  to  be,  and  her  daughter  felt  a  slight  stir  of  con- 
science as  she  thought  how  "  youth  and  health,  and 
friends  and  home,"  were  hers,  and  yet  how  uncomfort- 
able she  was  making  her  life  and  her  mother's. 

"  I  suppose  I  am  wicked,"  she  admitted — '•  awfully 
wicked — but  I  can't  help  it.  Lena  has  everything  to 
adorn  her  beauty,  and  to  make  the  most  of  life  with  ; 
and — and — she.  has  Charhe,  too  !" 

The  secret  was  out,  and  Mrs.  Hentz  was  glad  her 
daughter  had  hidden  her  face,  and  so  could  not  see  the 
tmile  that  would  flit  across  her  lips  and  steal  into  her 
eyes. 

"  Oh  !  is  that  it  ?"  she  asked.  "  How  did  that  come 
about  ?" 

Sarah  only  sobbed  for  answer. 

Mrs..  Hentz  waited  till  the  sobs  subsided,  and  little 
half-drawn  sighs  testified  to  the  passivity  of  her 
daughter's  emotion,  smoothing  her  hair  all  the  while 
as  only  mothers  know  how,  and  tightening  the  clasp 
of  her  arm  about  the  slender  waist. 

'■  Maybe  you  don't  want  to  tell  me,  dear,"  she  said, 
at  last  ;  "  but  1  wouldn't  mind,  anyway.  You  and 
Charhe  are  the  same  good  friends  ?' ' 

"  Good  friends  ?  Why,  mamma,  that  wasn't  *it — 
that  wasn't  all,  at  least.  He  was  all  the  world  to  me 
— was,  and  is,  and  always  will  be  !  And  now  he's 
gone  to  her  !  And  she  had  everything  good  before — 
all  but  him — everything  good,  and  sweet,  and  grand. 
1  had  nothing  but  you — that's  a  good  deal,  mamma,  I 
know,  but  you  ain't  Charlie  ! — nothing  but  you,  and 
the  old  tumble-down  home  that  1  know  she  makes  fun 
of.' 

■  "  Lena— Lena  Russel  make  fun  of  your  home  ? 
Oh,  no,  Sarah  ;  she  is  too  good  a  girl  to  do  that.  And 
Z  thought  you  were  the  very  best  of  friends  ?" 

"  So  we  were,  till  Charlie  left  me,  juat  because—" 
"  Because  what  ?" 


"  Why,  you  see,  we  were  playing  cruquet — Theo. 
Eyre  and  she,  and  Charlie  and  1 — and  she  croqueted 
my  ball  out  of  turn.  And  you  know  my  temper, 
mamma.  I  spoke  crossly,  and  Charlie  reproved  me  for 
it  when  thfe game  was  over.  That  made  me  angrier  than 
ever  ;  and— and— I  didn't  think  he'd  do  it — but  I  told 
him  if  he  was  so  dreadfully  anxious  about  Miss  Rus- 
sel, ;he'd  better  go  and  comfort  her,  and  he  might  stay 
when  he  got  there,  too.  I  was  sure  he  was  quite  v/el 
come  to  do  so,  and  I  should  consider  myself  fortunate 
in  being  rid  of  him." 

"  Why,   Sallie  '!     Did  you   say  that  to  Charl 
Sprague  '." 

"  Yes  ;  and  a  good  deal  more,  I  presume — for  when 
I'm  angry  1  don't  know  what  I  do  say." 

"  And  what  did  he  answer  ? 

"  He  took  me  at  my  word— and  I  did'nt  think  he 
would.  I  didn't  think  Heaven  itself  would  tear  him 
from  me  !  He  said  so  a  score  of  times,  and  I  be 
lieved  him.  He  never  loved  me.  He  wanted  to  go — ] 
know  he  did  ?   Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  !" 

Again  the  little  face  went  out  of  sight,  and  again  a 
storm  of  sobs  shook  the  little  figure  that  had  been 
Charlie  Sprague's  especial  care,  and  love,  and  pride, 
ever  since  he  and  Sallie  Hentz  were  "  boy  and  girl 
together,"  trudging  to  and  from  the  district  school 

"And  did  he  go  away  without  a  word,  Salhe  ?" 

"  Almost  ;  he  said  something  about  my  sending  for 
him  when  I  should  feel  any  need  of  him  ;  but  I'd  die 
before  I'd  do  that ! — I  would  ! — for  he  wanted  to  go 
He's  up  there  now,  this  very  minute — that's  •  why 
Lena  is  so  merry.    Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  !" 

"  And  you  love  him  very  much  ?  It  would  make 
you  miserable  if  you  thought  he  loved  Lena  ?" 

"  I  know  he  loves  her,  and  I  am  miserable  !" 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry  for  you,  my  child — very 'sorry." 

Mrs.  Heutz  was  every  whit  the  mother,  else  she 
would  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
read  a  very  needful  homily  to  a  very  obstinate,  self- 
wiUed  individual,  without  pausing  to  consider  how  the 
homily  was  reading  itself  ;  and  probably  done  an  im- 
mense deal  of  harm,  when  only  good  was  intended,  as 
people  often  do  who  are  not  given  to  much  thinking 

■'Perhaps  he  does  not  care  for  Lena,  after  all,"  she 
added.  "  At  any  rate,  be  happy  as  you  can,  dear. 
Mother's  got  only  her  one  lamb  left,  you  know,  and 
her  flock  once  numbered  seven." 

"Oh,  mamma!  mamma  !  forgive  me,  do!"  Sarah 
pleaded.  "  I  don't  mean  to  get  angry  and  grieve 
you — indeed  I  don't  ;  for  you're  the  best  mamma  in 
the  world,  and  I  don't  deserve  to  have  you  for  my 
own  !" 

Mrs.  Hente  was  about  to  reply,  when  steps  came, 
light  and  tripping,  over  the  porch  floor,  and  a  voice 
called,  merrily  : 

"  Ho,  Sadie  !  where  are  you  ?" 

Lena  Russel  and  Sarah  Hentz  had  been  like  two 
sisters  together  all  their  lives,  until  the  trouble  about 
Charlie  made  Sarah  seem  cold  and  changed  toward  her 
old  friend,  who  was  one  of  the  dearest  and  best  of 
girls,  and  who,  though  of  "  great  expectations,"  seemed 
always  unconscious  of  any  difference  in  their  respective 
positions  and  prospects. 

"  Sadie  is  a  darling,  if  she  does  go  ofi' sometimes  '  like 
shot  on  a  hot  shovel,'  "  was  Lena's  frequent  affirma- 
tion ;  and  she  knew  that  Sarah  would  be  an  'angel, 
but  for  that  very  mortal  temper  which  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance at  most  unseasonable  times. 

'  What  !  in  tears  ?"  she  added,  as  she  entered  the 
humble  kitchen  before  Sarah  had  time  to  beat  a  re- 
treat. "  I  suppose  mamma  scorched  a  ruffle,  or  tore 
it  in  the  fluting ;  or—  or — whatever  is  the  matter,  little 
sober-face  ?" 

"  My  head  aches,"  explained  Sarah. 
"  Too  bad  !    But  I've  a  panacea.    I  came  to  tell 
you  some  news,  and  I  expect  you  to  be  as  surprised 
as  I  was  when  I  knew  it  was  true,  and  no  mis- 
take." 

Sarah  remained  silent,  and  Lena  went  on,  saying: 
"  I  don't  mind  your  mamma,  dear,  so  I'll  tell  you  at 

once — I'm  to  be  "  her  face  flushed,  and  her  voice 

fell,  without  warning,  from  C  to  Q — "married  next 
Thursday,  at  nine  a.m."- 
"  Married  !    You,  Lena  ?" 

"Mrs.  Hentz  was  slightly  incredulous,  judging  from 
her  tone.    Sarah  sat  staring  in  speechless  horror. 

"Yes  ;  I've  been  engaged  to  Charlie  for  two  years, 
but  I  hadn't  any  thought  of  marrying  him,  or  of 
letting  him  marry  me,  for  many  years  to  come,  until 
yesterday.  Goodness  gracious!  Sadie,  what  is  the 
matter  ?" 

But  Sarah  did  not  answer.  She  lay  a  little  helpless, 
unconscious  burden  in  her  mother's  arms,  and  was 
carried  thus  to  the  ehiatz-covered  lounge  by  the  win- 


dow. When  she  opened  her  eyes  again,  Lena  waa 
bending  over  her,  bathing  her  forehead  and  looking 
pale  and  anxious. 

.Sarah  looked  at  her  a -moment,  as  if  she  could  not 
quite  comprehend  what  was  the  matter  ;  then : 

"  Go  away  from  me,  Lena  Russel  ! '  she  said.  "  I 
never  want  to  see  your  face  again  !  Do  you  under- 
stand  ?■' 

"  Do  you  understand  what  you  are  saying  ?" 

Lena  had  risen,  and  stood  with  head  thrown  back, 
like  an  insulted  princess,  and  while  she  waited  for  the 
answer,  that  was  full  two  minutes  in  coming,  every 
particle  of  colour  faded  from  her  face. 

"Ye.?;  I  understand.    Leave  me." 

Sarah  covered  her  eyes  with  hei-  hand,  as  if  to  shut 
out  a  sight  that  was  painf ul,|  and,  without  another 
word,  Lena  passed  out  of  the  room  and  th.3  house 
where,  for  years,  she  and  Sarah  Hentz  had  Lean  as, 
sister.s  together. 

For  hours,  poor,  distracted  Mrs.  Hentz  sat  beside 
her  daughter,  or  crept  quietly  here  and  there  for 
cordials,  ice  water,  or  Cologne.  The  clear-starching 
waS  forgotten,  and  when  the  twilight  folded  up  the 
"  tumble-down"  house,  Sarah  spoke  for  the  first 
time. 

"  I'll  go  to  my  room,  please,  mamma,"  she  whis- 
pered.   "  To-morrow  I'll  be  quite  well  again." 

She  tried  to  rise,  but  her  head  swam,  and  she 
would  have  fallen  but  for  her  mother. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  here  ? '  said  the  gJod- 
natured  voice  of  Barbara  Jones,  the  village  semp- 
stress.   "  Sarah  sick  '<" 

"She  has  an  attack  of  headache,  and  I  was  just 
trying  to  get  her  to  bed.  But  she's  dizzy,  some- 
how." 

Mr.=.  Hentz'was  "  dizzy"  too,  Barbara  thought,  for 
she  was  white  as  a  ghost  and  aU  a-tremble. 

"  Let  her  lie  here  on  the  lounge,"  the  sempstress 
advised.  "  Some  .say  there's  magnetism  in  my  fingers. 
Maybe  it  will  avail  in  coaxing  that  obdmate  pain 
from  under  these  tangled  locks." 

As  she  spoke  she  put  her  hand  on  Sarah's  short, 
wet  curLs,  and,  stopping,  kissed  her  forehead.  She 
was  a  dear,  dainty  little  thing,  this  patient-eyed  wo- 
man, who  sewed  for  everybody,  and  who  knew  a  good 
many  secrets  that  she  didn't  publish. 

(This  lattei-  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues, and  if  it  were  -principal  in  the  make-up  of  a 
woman,  the  world  would  be  a  sweeter  place  to  live  in — 
a  sweeter 'and  n  better  !) 

Sarah  lay  quite  still,  with  closed  eyes,  and  Barbara 
smoothed  her  hair  and  stroked  her  forehead  with  the 
tips  of  her  soft  fingers  for  half  an  hour,  talking  low 
and  softly  all  the  while  to  Mrs.  Hentz. 

"  I  guess  she's  asleep,"  the  sempstress  whispered, 
as  she  rose  to  put  on  her  hat  to  go.  "  Poor  little  girl! 
How  pale  she  is  !  Oh  !  I  almost  forgot  my  errand." 
turning  abruptly  to  Mrs.  HentZi  "  I  came  to  ask  if 
you  could  wait  a  week  or  two  for  your  dress.  Mrs. 
Kussel  wants  me  every  minute  till  Lena  is  married. 
She  told  me  you  knew  the  time  was  fised  for  Thurs- 
day, and  I  thought — " 

"  Certainly,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Hentz.  "  Lena  Ras- 
sel  is  almost  like  an  own  daughter  to  me,  and  Charlie 
Sprague — " 

"  Charlie  Manning,  you  mean,"  corrected  the  semp- 
stress. 

'  jS'o.  I  mean  Charhe  Sprague,  the  groom  elect,  has 
been — " 

"  Well,  well  !  There  is  a  mistake  somewhere,"  Bar- 
bara broke  in.  "Mrs.  Russel  told  me  it  was  Charhe 
Manning;  or,  at  least,  I  so  understood  her." 

Something  swept  past  them  in  the  twilight,  and, 
before  they  could  fully  comprehend  whether  it  was  a 
ghoul  or  girl,  Sarah  was  half  way  up  the  hill,  whose 
summit  was  bright  with  the  lights  of  Lena's  home. 

Up,  up  she  wentl  or  rather  flew,  for  her  little  feet 
seemed  scarce  to  touch  the  ground — up  over  the 
beaten  path  or  through  the  side  gate,  just  beyond 
which  stood  Lena,  picking  leaves  from  a  snow-ball 
tree,  and  seeming  in  a  very  serious  mood,  for  one  with 
a  bridal  day  so  near. 
"  Lena  !  Oh  I  Lena  !" 

Sarah's  voice  was  full  of  a  wailing  eagerness,  and  her 
eyes  shone  wistfully  in  the  gashght. 

She  seized  hold  of  Lena's  dress  and  looked  into  her 
face,  as  I  think  the  doomed  look  into  the  faces  of  those 
who  may  possibly  bring  "  a  reprieve." 

"Why,  Sadie  !  How  you  frightened  me  !  Hasany- 
thing  happened  ■  Or  are  you  a  ghost I  declare  you 
look  hke  one  !" 

"  Lena,  tell  me  truly.    Is  it  my  Charlie — '' 

Lena's  eyes  opened  wide,  and  a  puzzled  look  pos- 
sessed her  face  for  one  verv  Ions  minute  ;  or,  at  least. 
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it  Bsemed  long  to  the  poor  waiting  girl  beside  her. 
Then  she  said  : . 

"  Bless  me  I  Your  Charlie  ?  Not  if  I  know  who 
your  Charlie  is." 

"  Oh,  Lena  !  "have  mercy — have  mercy  !  Don't  you 
sea  I'm  dying  here  before  your  very  face,  and  you  won't 
tell  me  whose  wife  you  are  to  be  ?" 

Lena  put  both  arms  around  her,  and  drew  her  down 
on  the  cool  grass  at  the  foot  of  the  snow-ball  tree. 

"I  don't  think  I  just|  understand  you,"  she  said. 
"  Whose  wife  but  Charlie  Manning's  could  I  be  ?" 

"  Oh,  Lena  ! 

Lena  began  to  comprehend  the  situation. 

"You  weren't  mad  enough  to  think  I  wanted  your 
lover,  I  hope,  when  you  knew  I  loved  my  own,  too  ?" 

'■'I'm  a  little  idiot,  and  I  don't  care  who  says  so," 
admitted  Sarah,  with  her  arms  tight  "about  Lena's 
neck.  '■'  I  didn't  know  you  were  engaged  to  Charlie 
Manning.  You  never  told  me,  and  he's  been  gone  for 
months  ;  and  I  drove  my  lover  away  from  me — and — 
and-— oh,  I'm  so  happy  !" 

''  Happy  !' '  gasped  Lena.  "  Well,  don't  choke  me 
if  you  are,  for  I  want  to  live  to  enjoy  my  own  wed- 
ding, and  yours,  too.    But  you  are  a  goose  !" 

"  I  know  it !  I'm  anything  anybody  chooses  to 
call  me." 

Lena  laughed  outright. 

"  And  now  1  have  the  secret  of  my  reception  and 
dismissal  to-day,  I  suppose,"  she  said.  "  I've  been 
too  miserable  for  anything  ever  since.  We've  been 
Buch  good  friends,  you  know,  and  I  couldn't  imagine 
what  I'd  done  to  olfend  you." 

Then  Sarah  told  her  companion  all  . about  her  trouble 
with  Charlie  Sprague,  and  how  son'y  she  was,  and  how 
she  had  suffered,  and  how  she  should  always  love 
him,  if  he  never  did  come  back,  &c.,  &c.  ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  that  confidence  was  that,  an  hour  later,  that 
young  gentleman  opened  a  tiny  note,  handed  him  by 
one  of  Mr.  Russel's  servants,  which  read  : 
I  have  need  of  you,  Chnrlie.  Come. 

Sarah. 

That  was  a  very  long  evening  at  Mrs.  Hentz's.  It 
climbed  into  the  "  wee,  sma'  hours"  quite  a  ways, 
and  nobody's  head  ached,  or  heart  either,  for  that 
matter. 

I  knew  you  were  not  lost  to  me,  my  darling," 
Charlie  Sprague  said,  holding  his  "darling"  closer  inhis 
arms  than  he  had  ever  held  her  before.  "  I  have  loved 
you  too  long  and  too  tndy  to  lose  you  ever,  here  or 
hereafter  !" 

"  And  I'll  never  say  a  hateful  thing  to  you  again, 
while  I  live !"  vowed  the"darling."  "  If  you  could  only 
know  how  torry  I  am  !" 

"  But  I  don't  want  you  son'y.  I  want  you  glad,  and 
I'll  do  my  best  to  make  and  keep  you  so." 

And  both  vows  were  as  sacredly  kept  as  they  were 
solemnly  made. 

Sarah  was  Lena's  first  bridemaid,and  Charlie  Sprague 
the  groom's  beat  man,  the  following  Thursday,  "  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ;"  and  little  Mrs.  Hentz  knew 
she  was  the  happiest  mother  of  the  happiest  girl  in  all 
the  happy  land  ! 

Clear  starching  increased  on  her  hands  as  the  sum- 
mer advanced  (ia  increasing  still,  I  am  told)  ;  and  when 
her  daughter  was  married  they  left  the  "  tumble-down 
house' '  together.  But  Mrs.  Sprague  speaks  often  of  it, 
and  always  as  the  dear ''old  place  where  her  particular 
devil  was  put  under  her  feet  in  the  time  of  Usr  terrible 
t':oubIe. 


A  PARTING. 

Just  one  momeut,  Lettice— stand 

Where  the  sunshiuo  falls  just  there, 
Kissing  soft  each  clasped  hand, 

Stroking  lightly  your  bright  hair. 
Ah!  I'll  see  you  standing  so. 
•  Morn  and  evening  though  1  go. 

Standing— waiting,  did  you  say  ? 

Ah!  my  darling,  will  it  be  ? 
Lovers  more  will  come  this  way 

While  I  am  across  the  sea. 
^hat  ami  I  to  claim  so  much 
That  you  should  be  deaf  to  such  ? 

Bound  to  me,  you  say  ?  But  no  ; 

I  f  would  have  you  free  as  air- 
Watching  eyes  soon  gather  woe. 

Waiting  heart  soon  knoweth  care, 
Dear,  be  merry  !   May  each  day 
Shine  its  brightest  pn  your  v,ay. 

Sweet,  be  merry  !   If  you  will, 

You  may  somptiraes  think  of  me. 

Knowing  all  my  thioughts  are  still 
Seeking  you  across  the  se». 

Tou  may  sometimes— Sometimes  ?  Nay, 

let  yoor  thoughts  meet  mine  each  day. 


EPITAPHIANA. 

(Specially  Contributed.) 
In  Kirkton  Churchyard,  Fraserburgh 
Patrick 
Anderson  Margret 
Kilmans  son  lays 
Hear  on  Elizabeth 
Gordon  his  grand 
Mothers  breast  bo^j). 

In  Sfonehouse  Churchyard  :  — 

Here  lyes  T.  G. 's  bodie 

Turned  mto  dust. 
Whose  words  were  seals  of  truth) 

Whose  deeds  were  just. 
Heaven  hath  his  soul. 

We  fruits  of  pietie, 
This  town  his  want, 

Our  hearts  his  mem^rie. 

In  Thorryburn  Chmxhyard  : — 

In  this  churchyard  lies  Eppie  Coutts- 
Either  here  or  hereabouts, 
But  whaur  it  is  naue  can  tell 
'Till  Eppie  rise  andteU  hersel. 

In  Lincoln  Churchyard,  on  a  dyer  : — 
Here  lies  John  Hyde, 
He  first  lived,  then  died  ; 
He  dyed  to  Uve  and  lived  to  dye, 
But  hopes  to  Hve  eternally. 

Salisbury  Cathedral,  on  Dr.  D'Aubigiiy  Tuber 
ville  : — 

M.  S. 

Near  this  place  is  interred 
The  moit  expert  and  successful  Oculist  that  wer  w»a. 
Perhaps  that  ever  will  be — 
Dr.  D'Aubigny  Tuberville. 
Descended  from  two  families  of  those  names, 
Than  which  there  are  few  more 
Ancient  or  Noble. 
Ihiring  the  Civil  War  he  bore  arms  for  tbo 
King. 

After  the  surrender  of  Exeter, 
He  lired  at  Wayford  and  Crookham  ; 
Bnt,  those  towns  not  affording  convenience  to  his 
Numerous  customers, 
He  removed  to  London, 
Intending  to  settle  there ; 
But,  not  having  his  health, 
He  left  it, 

And  lived  in  Salisbury  more  than  30  years, 
Doing  good  to  all, 
And  being  beloved  by  all. 
His  gre'at  fame  caused  multitudes  to  flock  to  him. 
Not  only  from  aU  parts  of  this  kingdom. 
But  also  from  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  and 
America. 
He  died 
April  I  he  21st,  1696, 
In  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 
And  left  his  estate  betwixt  his  only  sister  and 
Niece, 
At  whose  expense 
This  monument  was  erected. 
Doctor  Walter  Pope 
Wrote   this  Epitaph 
To  perpetuate  his  gratitude, 
And  to  the  Memory  of  his 
Friend  and  Benefactor. 

In  a  village  churchyard  in  Scotland  : — 

Here  lies  John  Robertson  and  his  wife,  Janet; 
And  their  warfare  is  accompUshed. 

Carew,  in  his  survey  of  Cornwall,  tells  us  that  '•id 
age  is  very  common,  one  person  he  mentions  as  living 
to  the  age  of  130,  another  112,  and  again  110.  He 
made  this  epitaph  on  a  Cornish  beggar  ; — 

Here  Brawne,  the  quondam  beggar,  lies, 

Who  counted  by  his  tale 
Some  six  score  winters  and  above, 

Such  virtue  is  in  ale. 
Ale  was  his  meat,  his  drink,  his  clothes, 

Ale  did  his  death  reprieve  ; 
And  could  he  still  have  drunk  hiS'  ale. 
He  had  been  still  alive. 

In  Broughton  churchyard,  Peebleshire,  1768  . 
Man's  life  is  ever  on  the  wing, 

And  death  is  ever  nigh  ; 
The  moment  when  our  lives  begin. 

We  all  begin  to  die. 
Reader,  awake  ;  for  death  prepare, 

Thou'lt  be  dust,  and  lie. 
One  thing  demands  thy  cars, 

All  else  is  vanity. 

In  Beith  Churchyard,  Ayrshire  : —  « 
Here  lies  a  piece  of  weel-wom  clay. 

They  ca'ed  it  Tammie  Miller  ; 
He  was  industrious  a'  his  days, 

Bnt  ne'er  made  muckle  siller. 

In  the  cemetery  of  Lery  (France)  : — 

Here  lies  Jean  Baptists  Jumieres,  fomerly  mnnidjSal 
councillor  of  the  commune.  His  inconsolable  widow  (in 
concert  ^vith  her  new  husband)  has  erected  this  monument 
to  his  memory. 


'  '    w  -  — ■  ■ 

CONNIE'S  PRESENTS. 


,    "  Going,  Connie  ?  and  never  told  me  !" 

Little  Constance  Cooper  was  standing  at  the  rail- 
road station,  her  daisy  face  all  pink  and  white,  and 
her  china-blue  eyes  sparkling  with  delight  at  the  un- 
wonted prospect  of  a  journey,  while  the  golden  ten- 
drils of  her  hair  were  blowing  about,  and  her  coral 
lips,  half  apart,  disclosed  a  row  of  teeth  as  white  as 
freshly-sliced  cocoanut.  Her  dress  wag  only  buff 
linen,  simply  trimmed  with  rows  of  white  tape  ;  her 
bonnet  was  Dolly  Varden  straw,  with  apple-green  rib- 
bons, and  a  bunch  of  barley  ears  drooping  over  the 
side  ;  but  any  belle  of  the  metropolis  might  have  en- 
vied the  roses  and  lilies  of  her  complexion  and  the  un- 
conscious grace  of  her  movements. 

Rufus  Ton-ey  thought  she  was  perfect — a  novice 
might  have  read  that  conviction  in  his  face,  as  he  stood 
looking  down  upon  her — a  tall,  dark,  handsome  young 
giant,  with  bronzed  temples  and  eyes  as  black  and 
bright  as  jet,  while  his  hair — a  dark,  rich  brown — was 
carefully  brushed  to  conceal  the  premature  baldness  of 
the  top  of  the  head — his  one  sensitive  point — the 
Achilles-heel  of  his  strong  masculine  nature. 

Rufus  Torrey  was  handsome,  and  he  was  proud  of 
it — we  all  have  our  little  favourite  weaknesses — and  no 
one  but  Miss  Thyrza,  his  maiden  sister,  ever  knew  how 
many  bottles  of  tricopherous,  hair  restorer  and  magic 
fluid  had  vainly  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  that 
bare  spot  on  the  crown  of  his  head. 

Connie  blushed  like  a  damask  rose,  and  the  dimples 
began  to  dot  around  her  cheek  and  lips. 

"  I — I  am  only  going  for  the  day,  Rufus,  to  do  a 
little  shopping.  Uncle  Abel  has  given  me  something 
to  get  myself  some  new  summer  dresses ;  and  I  am 
to  buy  something  for  uncle." 

"  You'll  buy  me  a  present,  too,  Connie  ?"  laughingly 
coaxed  Rufus.  • 

"Would  you  really  like  one  ?" 

"Wouldn't  I!" 

She  looked  up  from  beneath  her  shady  eyelashes, 
blushing  and  smiling,  and  then  made  a  great  pretence 
of  drawing  out  her  purse  to  see  if  her  railway  ticket 
was  safe. 

'  Yes,  safe  and  sound  ;  but,  as  she  replaced  it,  a  lock 
of  light-brown  hair,  tied  in  the  middle  by  a  knot  of 
narrow  blue  ribbon,  slipped  to  the  ground — evidently 
a  man's  hair. 

Torrey  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  his  face  involuntarily 
darkening  as  he  reached  it  to  her. 

"  Whose  hair  is  that,  Constance  ?" 

'■'  I — I  would  rather  not  tell.  Please  don't  ask  me, 
Rufus." 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  and  he  turned  coldly  away. 

At  the  same  momeut  the  railway  train,  smoking 
and  puflSng  like  some  steam-throated  demon,  swept 
around  the  iron  curve  into  view.  There  was  a  moment's 
confusion,  and  then  they  steamed  away  once  more, 
and  Connie  Cooper  remembered,  too  late,  that  she  had 
not  bid  Rufus  Torrey  good-bye. 

",  But  I'll  bring  him  something  nice,"  she  promised 
herself,  arranging  the  apple-green  ribbons  of  her  sash. 
"  His  birth-day  is  to-morrow,  a»d  I'll  do  without  the 
resetted  slippers  ;  I  don't  really  need  them — and  buy 
a  crimson  velvet  smoking-cap,  braided  with  gold,  and 
gold  tassels  hanging  on  the  side.  Nobody  in  Eussel- 
ville  has  got  such  a  cap  as  that  !" 

And  Connie  smiled  to  herself,  with  her  chin  resting 
on  one  hand,  and  her  blue  eyes  mechanically  watching 
the  flying  landscape.  Happy,  innocent,  \itt\e  Connie  ! 
only  eighteen,  and  going  to  New  York  with  fifty  dol- 
lars, all  of  her  own,  to  spend  !  She  would  not  have 
envied  Mrs.  Rothschild  herself  upon  that  rose-scented 
June  day,  with  crisp,  rustling  bills  in  her  pocket,  as 
she  meclltated^ypon  the  respective  merits  of  tan  and 
slate-coloured  gloves,  blue  and  pink  ribbon,  and 
French  cambrics  and  organdie. 

It  was  nightfall  when  at  last  she  alighted  at  the 
Russelville  Station,  weary  and  dusty  ;  but  oh,  so 
happj',  with  her  armful  of  packages,  and  her  cheeks 
flushed  like  newly-ripened  nectarines. 

"  Of  course,  he'll  be  here  to  meet  me  !"  she  thought; 
but  he  wasn't ! 

Nobody  was  there  but  [the  depot-master,  with  his 
hand.s  in  his  pockets,  and  old  Myrin  Clapp,  who  camo 
down  every  night,  just  as  fashionable  old  gentlemen  do 
to  their  clubs. 

More  disappointed  than  she  would  exactly  have  liked 
to  confess  to  herself,  our  little  girl  toiled  up  the  hJil 
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by  berself,  with  the  sweet  twilight  scents  rising  out  o{ 
clover  field  and  ferny  hollow  aU  around,  and  one  bright 
star  shining  in  the  purple  flush  of  the  evening  sky 
beyond.  • 
'•I  know  he'll  be  pleased,"  said  Constance  to  her- 
self. 

But  whether  "  he '  •  meant  old  Uncle  Abel,  with  his 
knotted  hands  and  big  silver  spectacles,  or  Rufus  Tor- 
rey,  will  never  be  exactly  roade  clear  in  the  chronicles 
of  Oupid. 

■'  Something  for  you,  Rufus,"  said  Miss  Thyrza  Tor- 
rey,  v/alking  into  the  apartment  where  her  brother 
was  putting  cm  his  best  black  silk  tie,  preparatory  to 
strolling  up  to  Squire  Cooper's  for  the  evening,  and 
depositing  a  box  on  the  table — a  square,  light  bos, 
tied  up  in  brown  v?Tapping  paper. 

And  then  Miss  Thyrza  lingered,  one  hand  on  her  hip, 
ttcmentarily  oblivious  of  the  milk  unstrained,  the  hen- 
b'/use  unlocked,  and  the  three  tortoise-shell  kittens 
'jnsuppered.  Bony,  gaunt,  and  high  -  shouldered 
though  she  was,  she  was  as  much  a  daughter  of  Eve 
as  dimpled  Constance,  and  possessed  her  full  share  oi 
the  inheritance  of  curiosity. 

"  For  me  I"  be  asked,  turning  around  in  some  sur- 
prise.   '•"Who  left  it  ;" 

■'■  A  boy." 
With  no  message  ?' 

'•  N6t  a  word,"  Miss  Thyrza  answered. 

'•■  Very  strajiga  !"  said  Mr.  Torrey,  turning  it  over 
and  over.    "  I  don't  know  whom  it  can  be  from." 

One  way  would  be  to  open  it,"sacii-ioaliy  suggested 
Xisa  Thyrza.  Heart  alive,  man  !  what  makes 'you 
so  silly  about  it." 

And  Rufus,  abandoning  all  hope  of  being  left  to 
himself,  untied  the  string  and  removed  the  wrapper. 
There  was  just  enough  orange  light  lingering  in  the 
sky  for  him  to  decipher,  written  upon  the  white  cover 
of  the  bos,  in  Constance  Cooper's  delicate  Italian  hand- 
writing, the  w.ords : 

"  Tor  EafuE.   With  Connie's  love  '." 

The  colour  rose  to  his  cheek,  but  he  said  nothing  t6 
Thyrza  of  his  discovery. 

••  Dear  little  thing  !"  he  uttered,  mentally.  "  I 
rcight  have  known  she  would  have  remembered  me  !" 

And  vTith  a  pleasurable  fluttering  at  his  heart,  he 
opened  the  package,  grown  suddenly  precious  in  his 
eyes^-*opened  it,  and  at  the  same  mcaaent  recoiled  as 
B  a  serpent,- coiled  up  in  its  recesses,  had  suddenly 
reared  its  head  and  struck  at  him,  for  there,  neatly 
a(ijusted6na  spring,  shone  a  new,  glossy,  and  Well- 
oiled  wig. 

Miss  Thyrza,  looking  over  her  brother's  shoulder, 
burst  into  a  c'auckle  that  she  could  not  have  repressed 
6ad  sh*  been  offered  a.  d02en  new  milk-pans  for  that 
efibrt  of  self-denial, 

''A  wig  ;"  cried  she.  "  It's  some  one  that  knew  of 
your  necessities,  Rufus.  A  wig  !  Well,  who  would 
have  thought  it  ?" 

Mr.  Torrey  flung  down  the  bos,  wig  and  all,  colour- 
ing to  the  very  temples. 

"  I  know  who  sent  it,  Thyrza,' '  he  said.  "  It — it  is  a 
joke,  and  a.  very  poor  one  too.  I  shall  take  precautions 
that  it  be  not  repeated.  Yes,  yes,"  he  muttered,  be- 
tween his  set  teeth;  "  I  see  it  all  now.  She  wants  to 
insult  me — to  break  with  me  !  The  mystery  of  the 
chadshed  look  of  hair  is  explained  now.  Weil,  I  s'liall 
place  no  obstacle  in  her  way— of  that  she  may  be 
quite  sure.  But  I  did  not  think  it  was  in  Constance 
Cooper's  nature  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  coarse  practical 
joke  as  ■  this  !  It  is  well  to  have  one's  eyes  opened, 
however.  I  am  very  glad  that  tins  has  happened — 
very  glad,  indeed  !" 

And  Mr.  Torrey  smiled  a  forced,  mirthless  smile, 
and  looked  just  about  as  glad  as  a  man  who  had  just 
had  a  ^gantic  molar  extracted  by  an  unskilled  dentist. 

"  I  will  never  speak  to  her  again  !"  he  uttered,  be- 
twe&a  his  set  jiws. 

And  pretty,  blue-orbed  Connie,  v/hat  was  she  doing 
this  while  ?  What  was  Hero  doing  on  the  golden 
sands  of  Greece,  in  the  summer.vtwilight,  before 
Leandei  came  ?  How  was  Penelope  busying  herself 
aU  those  weary  sunsets  while  Ulysses  was  sway  at  the 
wars  ?  Sitting  in  the  window,  her  face  framed  prettUy 
in  with  brown-stemmed  cinnamou  yol:-,  and  honey- 
suckle sprays,  and  wondering  vainly  why  tie  dear  fa- 
miliar footstep  did  not  sound  along  the  dewy  lane. 

Hueh^  I  Surely  that  was  something  more  than  a 
bird's  wing  clearing  the  bushes — a  breeze  stirring  the 
tfeiQulous  leaves  :  It  was  a  footstep,  and  it  was  en- 
tering the  little  wicket  gate,  bowered  in  hlac  bushes 
-ind  overg.'-own  with  morning  glon<-  s.  But,  alas  '.  for 
the  instability  of  human  hupce,  it  was  only  Uncle 
Abel,  with  a  box  in  hie  hand  1  Honest,  spectacled, 
etoat  old.  UBOle  AbeL  in  the  butternut-coloured  suit, 


and  big  steel  watch-guard  clinking  at  every  move- 
ment. 

"  Where's  Connie  ?"  he  cheerily  demanded.  "  Oh, 
here  she  •  is  !  Why,  Connie,  child,  what  on  earth 
possessed  ye  to  bring  me  this  'ere  fol-de-rol  !  I  ain't 
no  Turk  a-settin'  on  a  cushion,  nor  yet  lain'tgoin'tono 
masquerade  ball  !  What  use  d'ye  s'pose  I've  got  for 
such  a  foolish  concern  as  this  ?" 

And  Uncle  Abel  burst  into  a  breezy  gust  of  laugh- 
ter as  he  held  up,  at  arm's  length,  a  cheny-velvet 
smoking-cap,  tasseled  and  encircled,  in  luxuriance  of 
splendour,  with  gold. 

Connie  looked  blankly  at  him  for  a  second,  then 
sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  little  shriek. 

"  Oh,  Uncle  Abel,  how  could  I  ever  have  committed 
such  a  blunder  !'  And  I've  ssnt  your  new  wig  to 
Rufus  Torrey.  AVhat  will  he  say  ?  What  v.ill  he 
think  ?" 

And  catching  the  Turkish  cap  from  Ids'  hand, 
Connie  flew  across  the  lanes,  where  the  buttercups 
and  daisies  were  just  closing  their  golden  eyes  for  the 
night,  quite  obhvious  of  Uncle  Abel,  whUe  that  jovial 
old  fellow,  seating  himself  in  the  biggest  easy-chair 
he  could  find,  laug'aed  until  the  tears  streamed  down 
his  cheeks. 

Ru|u8  '.  oh,  Rufus  !  can  you  ever  forgive  me  for 
making  such  a  ridiculous  mistake  ?  " 

He  was  leaning  moodily  over  the  gate,  when  she 
came  upon  him  suddenly,  like  a  spirit  of  the  dew, 
and  mist,  and  starlig'ut,  stealing  her  little  hand 
coasingly  into  his. 

"A  mistake,  Connie?" 

"Yes  ;  I  sent  the  wrong  box  to  you,  and  Uncle 
Abel  got  this,"  holding  up  the  tasseled  cap  ;  "while 
you—"  _ 

"  While  I  got  the  d6ar  old  man's  new  wig  !  "  cried 
Rufus  brightening  up.  "  I  see  it  all  now,  Connie, 
darling  ;  and  what  an  idiot  I  was  to  be  so  aingry  with 
you  !  and  the  lock  of  hair — " 

'■  It  was  only  a  bit  I  cut  from  uncle's  old  wig  to 
maich  in  the  city,  and  he  didn't  want  any  one  to 
know.  And — aqcl — ^you'U  'j?ear  it,  won't  you,  Ru- 
fus?" 

"  Which,  Golden-hair — the  v/ig  or  the  smoking- 

cap  ' ' 

You  know  very  well  which  I  mean,  sir  !  "  with  a 
deal  of  assumed  dignity.  "  l!)on't,  Rufus  !  haven't 
you  any  respect  for  my  hew  lace  collar  ?  "  ; 

And  it  was  upon  t'liat  very  twilight  walk  home  that 
the  day  was  set  for  their  weddmg^the  wedding  at 
which  Uncle  Abel  wore  the  identical  wig  which  had  so 
nearly  parted  the  two  lovers. 


NEVERMORE. 

Oh!  years  that  hs^n  in  sonow  1 
Oh! years  that  end  in  tca,i-3  ! 

Oh !  hopes  of  a  brighter  moi  wvr. 
Dying  in  doubts  and  fears  ! 

Oh  !  life,  beginning  in  sadness, 
Trouble,  and  grief,  and  care ; 

With  never  a  ray  of  gia  ness — 
iiiidSng  in  dark  despair. 

Oh!  "reams  that  decay  and  perish — 
Blossoms  that  never  bloom  ! 

Jlay  I  never  au  idol  cheris.i, 
Ex  ept  for  the  silent  toiub  ' 

Oh!  dirge  6f  the  broiten-heartod, 
Wallfiis  on  life's  cold  ^hove, 

Since  ihe  day  whan  Tr.y  Love  dejpairted- 
"No  more  ;  oh!  nevoimor«; ! 

Oh !  hsavt  that  wiU  not  stop  beating  ! 

Oh!  life  that  wid  never  cease  ! 
Lift  to  my  soal  repeating — 

' '  Peace  !  give  mt  rest  and  peace !" 

Oh,  Love !  frora  ths  dislaut  Aid^nn 

Backon  with  angel-iiand, 
Ariii  l&'.d  my  spiiit.  grief  Kden, 

Into  tha  Sileut  Laud  '.  ' 


BABY  BELLE. 
Tread  lightly — tiead  lightly-^sing  softly  and  low. 
Oh  !  munnuring  breezes,  that  iiit  to  and  fi-o; 
And  toucn  yoar  hairps  gently,  for  slutabor  so  sweet 
iias  folded  our  fairy  ftam  forehead  to  ies';. 

Ch  !  slumber  serapliic  I   Oh,  sweet  Baby  Belie  ! 
Of  ail  thy  bright  beauty  what  language  can  tell  I 
The  rosy  lips  parted,  the  happy  hands  soili. 
And  the  breath  like  a  zephyr  that  roams  without  will. 

Tread  lightly— tread  lightly — disturb  not  her  dreams; 
Like  a  birdlet  she  sleepeth  beneath  the  moonbeams ; 
And  fairer  than  flow'rets  in  yonder  bright  dell 
Is  our  blossom  of  beiuty — our  ov.  n  Baby  Belle. 

Tread  ii^hily— t.cad  li^htl;  — pci.-!:iuce  lii.r  white  bro'f 

Is  kiiisoa  by  an  angei  caressing  hor  now ; 

It  may  be  she  stiayeth  where  suiaphim  dwell ; 

I  charge  you  disturb  not  the  dteam  of  oui  BeUe  1 


THE  OLD  ST02Y. 

I 'wait  for  thee  beloved  !— wait  for  thee  now, 
Besidfc  the  latVice,  where  the  rose-vii.ea  twine — 

Wait  with  Lu:ih'd  Lcivt  and  b;"ig'..tly-bind;!;3  brow 
To  greet  ihy  step  and  lay  my  hand  in  thiae. 

The  summer  aii  ?,  v/jth  saintliest  caressing, 
Staal^ourd  me  in  the  twilight,  lone  ana  still, 

One  name  alone— a  name  my  life  is  blesbin^— 

»  Breathing  for  aye,  be  it  for  good  or  ill.  - 

0  friend !  I  dara  cot,  ia  my  bravest  moods. 
Dream  what  tht  life  thy  love  has  blest  might  be,— 

Eow  wild  its  walks,  how  sad  its  solitudes — 

If  thou  wert  lost,  for  ever  loit,  to  me  ! 
With  face  uplifted  to  the  far-oS  Heaven, 

'With  hands  clasped  tightly  o'er  my  honing  heart, 

1  pray  of  God's  great  gra^e  to  be  lortivon 

If  evermore  my  soul  dwelis  where  thou  art. 

Come,  dear  !  Oacs  more  ia  the  still  night  above  me 

Let  your  calm  kisses  cover  all  my  fise  ! 
And  tell  me,  dirliag,  as  yoa  trcly  love  ne. 

If  Time  can  rob  me  oi  my  resiing-placo— 
I£  ever  in  the  dim  and  shadowy  diEtanca, 

Wh^n  gentle  eye?,  look  tenderly  in  thiae, 
Thou'Jt  yield  thy  lire— thy  seal— without  resistance 

Unto  their  magic  power,  fcrgelting  mine  'I 

Oh  ;  if  the  years  that,  league-liie,  stretch  belore  us 

Prove  to  uiy  halart  that  this  mad  thought  be  trae. 
How  will  ray  pale  lir,s  curse  the  hours  tiiat  o'er  us 

Dropped  do\vn,  !i!:e  roae  leaver,  with  the  suauaer  dew  I 
£;LU— s'tili  and  ever  will  I  dare  to  lovo  thee; 

Closer  I  fold  thiae  Iniage  to  my  heart. 
Trusting  the  far,  uncertain  years  to  prove  thea 

"  Ail  that  my  faacy  io::dly  dees2s  thou  art  i" 


A  low  grave,  rounded  by  a  rippling  river, 

Marlis  wHere  she  dreaais  tne  quiet  hours  away, 
Vriio  failed,  alas  !  ia  womanly  endeavour 

To  live  when  Faith  was  wedded  to  Decay. 
K ?w  loves  are  diUy  ia  his  life  forA'Otcca  ; 

Bright  faces  come,  and  faded  fa.;es  go ; 
Pledges  are  given,  and  pledges  are  irvgotten— 

Of  that  old  itory,  this  is  ali  I  know ! 


The  death  is  announced  of  the  Earl  of  Egmort, 
;a§ed  gO.    He  is  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  ilr.  C.  G. 
Perceval,  mem'oer  for  Midhu'ot. 

On  the  3rd  of  Augv.gt  all  the  mills  in  Belfast  were 
opened,  but  the  Ijacds  refused  to  go  in  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  wages. 

Mr.  J.  Kenna,  builder.  Limerick,  has  obtained  tha 
contract  from  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  police  barrack  in  the  town  of  Tipperary,  at  a 
cost  of  £5,000.  ■  •  .  . 

The  Commiisioners  ci  Irish  Fisheri.'s  are  to  hold  an 
adjourned  inquiry  with  reference  to  drift  net  fishing, 
&c.,  on  the  Shannon  during  the  present  month.  The 
inquiry  will  be  commenced  by  Mr.  Brady  at  Kilrush, 
and  he  will  subsequently  hear  evidence  on  the  subject 
at  Tarbert,  Limerick,  and  Auhlone. 

The  first  tangible  result  of  the  settlement  of  the 
men's  strikes  in  Yorkshhe  and  Derbyshire  is  a  reduc, 
tion  in  the  price  of  coal,  which  is  notified  by  the 
leading  coal  owners.  Best  picking  is  reduced  to  los., 
silkstone  to  IBs.  6d.,  seconds  to  lis.,  and  nuts  to  6s.. 
per  ton.  These  are  the  lowest  prices  for  the  past 
three  years. 

SsRious  AaMDEM  TO  A  FAEirES. — As  a  young 
farmer  named  William  CHngham,  w  ho  lives  on  West 
Island,  Upper  Lo>;gh  Erne,  was  engaged  on  Saturday 
evening  in  building  a  loiid  of  flax  on  his  cart,  the  horse 
suddenly  became  restive,  aiTd  plunging  violently  for- 
ward, he  w;ia  precipitated  to  the  ground  with  consi- 
derable force,  and  sustiuced  a  veiy  severe  nervousshoci, 
besides  internal  injuries  of  a  serious  character.  The 
great  frequency  of  such  accidents  iu  the  harvest  field, 
whic'a  are  often  fatal  in  their  results,  should  pui 
labourers  and  others  on  ther  guard. 

A  SlNoiuiE  S30T. — An  incident,  unique,  we  be. 
lieve,  in  sporting  experience,  occurred  on  July  31  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Portumea,  county  Galway.  Mr. 
Frank  M'Ooao^h,  a  gentleman  rijeiding  #in  the 
town,  Wi'nt  out  for  a  few  hours'  '"  flapper  shooting"  on 
the  borders  of  the  Shannon,  accompanied  by  a  couple 
of  friends.  As  they  were  proceeding  along  the  banka 
of  a  sa>all  stream  a  water  rat  stan>-d  up  from  under 
their  feet  and  sought  refuge  in  the  w.^ter.  •  Unfor- 
tunately however  for  liirasclf,  he  suffered  a  portion  of 
his  heud  to  appear  for  a  moment  over  the  su;  face.  At 
thai  moment  'Ai:  M'Docogh  fired,  and  with  as  singular 
efrect  r>s  did  ever  the  redoubtabie  sportsman,  Baron 
Munchausen.  The  rat  was  completely  decapitated  by 
the  shot  and  its  body  flung  several  yards  upon  the 
farther  bank,  and  a  very  fair-sized  pike,  that  had 
probably  had  its  own  designs  on  the  rat,  was  killed  1  y 
the  iame  shot.  This  singular  exploit  was  witnessed  by 
bot'a  2ir.  Li'Dcna^h's  friends,  and  its  subsequent  re- 
lation created  considerable  excitement  ia  the  pretty ' 
and  pieasauu  little  town  oi  Portumiisk 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 


A  Cool  Taitkard. — Put  two  glasses  of  shsTty  and 
one  of  brand;  into  a  jug,  with  hot  toast  and  sugar  ; 
ponr  a  bottle  of  fins  ale  over  it ;  stir  with  a  sprig  of 
balm,  and  let  it  settle  half  an  hour. 

CCEKA^'T  Shrub,  white  or  red,  is  made  by  putting 
the  juice  of  the  fruit  to  rum  or  brandy,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  pint  of  juioe,  or  less,  to  a  quart  of  spirits,  and 
adding  syrup  to  taste.    It  must  then  be  strained. 

SoUR-illLS  Ckowdie.— Pour  fresh  good  butter-milk 
upon  flnely^ound  oatmeal  till  as  thin  as  pancake- 
batter.  Stir  the  mixture.  It  is  a  nourishing  drink 
for  an  invalid. 

Dressed  Ratigote. — Take  a  suitable  quantity  of 
bumet,  chostel,  tarragoa,  and  celery,  with  two  leaves 
of  balm,  clean  and  boil  them  ;  throw  them  into  fresh 
watet,  and  drain  and  pound  them  with  a  little  salad 
oil  and  vinegar,  pepper  and  salt.  Rub  this,  when  suf- 
ficiently done,  through  a  sieve. 

McTTON  CoLLOPs  A^"D  CucuMBEP.s. — Pare  and  slice 
the  cucumbers,  sprinkle  them  with  fine  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  pour  vinegar  over  them.  Brown  thinly-cut 
coUops  in  a  frying  pan,  and  then  stew  them  with  the 
drained  cucuigbers  in  a  httle  stock.  Skim  and  season 
the  stew,  and  serve  it  hot  in  a  ragout  dish.  Lamb 
chops  are  esceljent  dressed  as  above,  but  they  must 
not  be  fat.  Some  cooks  add  slices  of  onion  to  tho  above 
ragout,  and  the  practice  is  commendable. 

To  Roast  a  Lobstee. — Vf'hen  parboiled,  rub  it  with 
plenty  of  butter,  and  lay  it  in  a  dutch  oven  or  before 
the  tire  ;  baste  it  till  it  froth ;  dredge  lightly  with 
fiour  and  baste  again. 

Lobster,  Haut  Gow. — Pick  the  fiim  meat  from  a 
parboiled  lobster  or  two,  and  take  also  the  inside,  if 
not  thin  and  watery.  Season  highly  with  white  pep- 
per, csyenne,  pounded  mace  and  cloves,  nutmeg  and 
salt.  Take  a  little  well-flavoured  gravy — for  example, 
the  jelly  of  roast  veal — a  few  tiny  bits  of  butter,  a 
spoonful  of  soy,  or  walnut-catsup,  or  of  any  favourite 
flavourpd  vinegar,  and  a  spoonful  of  red  wine.  Stew 
the  cut  lobster  in  this  sauca  for  a  few  minutes. 

Cream  attd  Casdle  Sauce. — Sweeten  thin  cream 
and  season  either  with  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  or  lemon- 
lind,  as  best  suits  the  pudcjing.  Boil  the  cream  with  a 
hit  of  butter  and  a  little  rice-flour.  Shrink  it  well, 
and  keep  it  hot  by  plunging  the  dish  in  hot  water, 
^hen  ready  to  serve,  add  a  irlaas  of  sweet  wine.  Boil 
it.  up  and  pour  over  the  pudding. 

Rice  Pancakes. — Boil  four  ounces  of  rice  flour  in  a 
quart  of  cream,  or  very  thick  milk,  till  it  is  as  thick  as 
pap  ;  stir  in  a  quarter  of  sugar.  AVhen  cold,  mix  tho- 
roughly together  four  spoonfuls  of  flour,  a  little  salt, 
and  eight  beat  eggs.  If  not  stiff  enough,  add  more 
fiour  and  sugar,  and  fry  the  b.atter  as  fritters  or  pan- 
cakes. Serve  with  a  little  melted  butter,  wine,  and 
stip-ar  poured  into  the  dish. 

Cucumber  Catsup. — Paso  large  cucumbers  ;  cut 
them  in  slices,  and  break  them  to  a  mash,  which  must 
be  sprinkled  with  salt,  and  cover  with  a  cloth.  Keep 
in  all  the  seeds. '  Kext  day  set  the  vessel  asl  xnt  to 
drain  off  the  juice,  and  do  this  till  no  more  can  be  ob- 
tained. Strain  the  juice,  and  boil  it  up  with  a 
high  seasoning  of  white  peppercorns,  s?iced  ginger, 
black  pepper,  eschalot,  and  a  little  horseradish.  Wlen. 
cold,  pick  out  the  eschalot  and  horseradish,  and  bottle 
the  catsup,  which  is  an  excellent  preparation  for 
Savouring  sauces  for  boiled  fovfl,  veal,  rabbits,  or  the 
more  insipid  meats. 

_  Oraxge  Puddisg. — To  the  grated  rind  oi  a  large  Se- 
ville orange  put  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter  and  sis  of 
pounded  sugar.  Beat  this  in  a  mortar,  and  gradually 
add  eight  well-beat  egg.-.  Scrape  a  raw  apple  into  the 
mixture,  and  put  in  a  dish  lined  with  paste  neatly 
scalloped  on  the  edge.  Cross-bar  it  with  p;i.ste-8traws, 
and  bake  till  the  paste  is  done.  It  may  have  three 
penny  sponge  cakes  soaked  in  milk  put  to  it.  Lees  of 
the  above  mixture  will^  do  for  an  ordinary-sized 
pudding,  as  this  high-flavoured  composition  goes  far. 
Candied  orange-peel  beat  to  a  paste  make?  a  fine 
pudding  when  used  as  above. 

La.me-SweetbreaD3  Ragout.— Blanch  what  will 
malce  a  dish  with  scalding  water.  Soak  and  stew 
thein  in  good  clean  gravy  for  twenty  minutes,  'adding 
white  pepper,  mace,  and  salt.  Thicken  the  gravy  v,-ith 
butter  rolled  in  flour.  Beat  up  two  yolks  of  eggs  and 
a  'giflss  of  sweet  cream,  with  a  dessertspoonful  of 
minced  parsley  and  a  little  nutmeg.  Take  ■  off  the 
stowpan  and  gradually  mix  in  the  beat  egg  .?.nd  cream. 
Slake  the  sauci  hot,  stirring  it  diligently,  red  lest  it 
curdle,  do  not  let  it  boil.  Asparagus  points,  or  cut 
young  Frencli  beans,  first  parboiled,  may  be  stirred 
into  the  ragout.  If  the  sweetbreads  are  very  large 
they  must  be  cut. 


GARDEN  ME3IS. 


FACETI^. 


PiAKT  Houses. — Gardenias  that  have  flowered  late 
should  be  cut  back  and  thorou.ghly  cleaned  from  scale 
and  mealy-bug.  These  plants  are  more  subject  to  this 
last  insect  that  most  occupants  of  the  stove.  Where 
bug  exists,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  gardenias  in 
anything  hke  a  presentable  condition  ;  when  any  of 
these  have  been  much  affected,  the  cutting-back, 
whereby  all  soft,  tender  growth  is  removed,  affords  a 
good  opportunity  for  dipping  or  washing  them  in  a 
stronger  solution  of  whatever  insecticide  is  used  than 
could  be  applied  with  safety  to  young  tender  growths. 
"Fowler's  Insecticide,"  or  "Stevenson's  Abyssinian 
Mixture"  may  be  used  at  6  or  8  ounces  to  the  gallon 
to  these  cut-back  plants,  dipping  such  as  are  not  too 
large  and  syringing  others  ;  but  to  be  effectual,  the 
work  must  be  thoroughly  done.  It  is  owing  to  only 
partial  cleansing  that,  with  many  growers,  the  im- 
pression exists  that  this  insect  cannot  be  extirpated 
from,  plants  that  are  once  affected  ;  but  such  is  by  no 
moins  the  case.  The  thick,  mealy  powder  that  the 
bugs  are  enveloped  in  resists  the  liquid  for  a  time, 
leaving  them  unscathed,  but  complete  immersion  of 
the  heads  of  the  plant,  or  continued  syringing  reaches 
them,  even  when  concealed  in  cracks  and  inequalities  of 
the  bark.  The  flowers  of  girdenia  citr.odora  are  most 
useful  in  bouquets,  mounted  as  is  usually  done  with 
orange  blossom  ;  they  make  a  useful  substitute  when 
the  lattter  i,3  not  obtainable.  Stephanotis,  izoras,  dipla- 
denias,  and  plants  of  similar  nature  should  be  similarly 
treated  after  they  pre  done  flo\Tering.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  give  to  all  such  a  second  dressing  ot  the 
solution,  at  an  interval  of  a  week  or  so  before  the 
young  growth  has  pushed.  Young  stock  of  any  of  the 
above  plants  that  it  is  desirable  to  increase  in  size 
mny  still  be  moved  into  larger  pots  and  returned  to 
the  stove.  They  should  be  placed  there  altogether 
at  the  warm^t  end,  where  they  can  be  syringed  every 
evening,  ano  encouraged  to  make  growth.  Euphorbia 
jucquiniEeflora  is  naturally  of  a  straggHng  habit  of 
growth,  which  in  some  measure  may  be  counteracted 
by  stopping  the  points  of  the  shoots,  but  this  must  not 
be  done  too  iate  in  the  season,  or  the  growth  will  be 
weak  and  puny.  In  the  beginning  of  August 
ftio  last  pinching  should  be  given,  after  which 
time  they  should  be  encouraged  to  make  all  the 
strong  growth  possible,  by  keeping  them  near  the 
glass  where  they  will  receive  plenty  of  light  in  a 
growing  tempei-ature.  Syringe  them  every  evening, 
to  keep  down  red  spider  ;  for,  although  this  plant  b^ 
longs  to  a  highly  poisonous  family,  still  this  insect  wiU 
live  and  thrive  upon  it.  All  winter-flowering  plants 
—  such  as  the  useful  Plumbago  rosea,  Pointsettia  pul- 
cherima,  Ei-anthemum  pulchellum,  Sericographis 
Ghicsbreghtii,  Aphelandra  cristata.  A,  aurantiaca  and 
A.  Roeelii,  Lucuha  gr'atissima,  and  Gesneras  of  the  ex- 
oniensis  and  zebrina  type,  should  be  similarly  encou- 
raged to  make  firm,  sturdy  growth.  Expose  the 
plants  to  all  the  sun  and  air  they  will  individually 
bear  without  scorching.  To  flower  these  plants  in  the 
dark,  dull  days  of  winter,  when  they  will  be  required, 
they  need  all  the  stored-up  strength  that  good  culture 
and  careful  attention  at  this  season  can  give  them. 
With  the  multifarious  summer  subjects  that  require 
attention,  these  winter  plants  are  very  apt  to  get  in- 
sufficiently cared  for,  until  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the 
omission.  Those  most  useful  winter  berry-bearing 
plants,  the  Ardisias,  red  and  v>hite,  seldom  receive  the 
attention  they  deserve.  They  grow  freely  from  seed 
sown  when  ripe,  at  which  ti-ne  it  becomes  detached 
from  the  plants.  Sow  in  well-drained  pots  filled  with 
sifted  peat,  to  which  one-fourth  of  sand  should  be 
added.  Cover  tho  seed  slightly  over ;  place  in  the 
stove  when  large  enough  to  handle  .;  pot  the  young 
plants  off  into  the  smallest-sized  pots,  in  soil  similar 
to  that  in  which  the  seeds  were  sown.  It  is  necessary 
whilst  the  plants  are  small  to  use  the  soil  with  more 
sand  in  it  than  will  be  required,  at  the  next  shift,  for 
at  first  their  rooting  progress  is  slow,  and  the  soil  i.=? 
liible  to  get  sour  unless  it  has  a  liberal  admixture  of 
sand.  If  the  plants  are  grown  on  in  the  stove,  and 
well  attended  to  with  the  necessary  potting,  water, 
and  slight  shade  in  very  bright  weather,  they  T^iU 
make  good  plants  the  third  season,  berrying  nicebr. 
I'hey  siiould  not  be  stopped,  as  they  look  best  grown 
on  single  stems.  Care  must  always  be  taken  that  they 
are  never  allowed  to  suffer  through  insects,  especially 
red  spider,  or  they  will  lose  their  bottom  leaves,  which 
gives  these  single-stemmed  plants  an  unsightly  appear- 
ance that  cannot  be  remedisd. 


Pf.kM!BL'LAT0RS. — P.  Lecbvidge,  )Bi;iuuia<;tur6r,  32  Amiens- 
street,  ainl32  Lower Ormond -quay.  N.B. — Repairs  promptly 
executed, 


It's  pretty,  it's  useful  in  various  ways. 
Though  by  it  men  often  shorten  their  days  ; 
Take  one  letter  from  it,  and  then  'twill  appear 
^Tiat  young  men  are  fond  of  every  day  in  the  year ; 
Take  two  letters  from  it,  and  then,  without  doabt, 
Xou  will  be  what  remains  if  you  can't  find  it  out. 

— Glas?-lass-aas, 

My  first  wiU  give  a  good  estate, 
The  next  is  but  an  humble  fate ; 
My  whole  will  sjomething  proper  make 
To  those  whom  faithless  hearts  forsake. 

— Wil-Iow. 

Why  is  it  wrong  to  speak  the  truth  ■  Because  thei« 
is  sin  in  sincerity. 

Always  invisible,  yet  never  out  o£  eight?  Tlw 
letter  S  (in  visible). 

No  rose  can  boast  a  livelier  hue 
Than  I  can  when  my  birth  is  new 
Of  shorter  life  than  that  sweet  fiower 
I  bloom  and  fade  withia  an  hour, 
Like  Marplot,  eager  to  reyeal 
The  secret  I  would  fain  conceal. 
— A  blush. 

Why  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  tight-rop« 
dancers  are  in  general  great  favourites  with  the  pub  - 
he  ?  Because  their  performance  is  always  en-cored  (on 
cord). 

Why  is  a  Bramah  key  like  an  hospital  ?  Because  lit- 
is full  of  wards. 

Why  are  young  ladies'  affections  always  doubtful  V 
Because  they  are  only  mis-givings. 

Why  would  a  sixth  sense  be  a  bore?  Because  it  would 
be  a  nuisance  (new  sense), 

A  word  of  four  letters; 
If  you  transpose  what  lasses  wear. 
'TwiU  plainly  show  what  bad  ones  are  ; 
Again,  ir  you  transpose  the  same. 
You'll  see  an  ancient  Hebrew  name; 
Change  it  again,  and  it  will  show 
What  all  on  earth  desire  to  do  ; 
Transpose  the  letters  yet  again, 
What  bad  men  are  you'll  then  ekplaia, 
—Veil — vile — Levi — live — evil, 
■  My  first  is  irrational. 
My  second  m  rational. 
My  tliird  is  mechanical 
And  ray  whole  is  scientiiSc. 
-^Horse — man — ship. 

What  ladies  with  a  grace  may  feign, 
And  when  you  dust  looks  well  agaia, 
What  many  a  man  who  has  a  ini^*! 
Submits  to  for  a  quiet  Ufe, 
—Anything, 

My  first  the  men  will  sometimes  take 
Entirely  for  the  second's  sake, 
My  whole  they  Tainly  all  dectere. 
Is  more  than  mortal  man  can  \iear. 
--^Misfortune. 

Why  are  parish  churches  like  ladies  V  Beesuse  there 
is  no  living  without  them,  .  j.    .-^-jfa  ut  t  i^  »ds 

Twice  ten  are  six  of  nsg'r  s^  adt  sdoA  Ttib 
Six  are  but  three,       ,,,  ,  , 

Nine  are  but  four  of  ns,  Iliw  IfOI  »  Moi 


What  can  we  be  ? 


:f  bii  vb  diii/vS 


Would  you  know  more  of  us,' 

I  will  tell  you  more,      if  ssii  liu  •<(  likvr 
Seven  are  but  fiv6  of  us, 
Five  are  but  four. 
— 'The  number  of.  letters  contained  in  each  numeral. 

Why  is  the  letter  A  like  twelve  o'clock  ?  Because 
13  the  middle  of  day. 

Why  are  creditors  like  careful  pilots  V  Because  they 
are  always, on  the  look-out. 

Why  are  doctors'  prescriptions  good  things  to  feed, 
fowls  on  ?    Because  there  are  grains 'm  them. 
Jvly  first  in  music  forms  &  graceful  part, 
My  next  the  Cossack  whins  ^vith  dert'rous  art, 
My  whole's  a  bard  whose  well-kno^  name, 
WiU  live  for  ever  in  the  rolls  of  fame. 
— Shakespear-e.  ' 

If  old  Nick  were  to  lose  his  tail,  where  should  he  go 
to  supply  the  deficiency  ?  To  a  gin  palace,  because 
thiere  bad  spirits  are  retailed. 

Wh.".t  man  had  no  father  V  Joshua,  the  son  of  Ifun 
(none). 

My  first  a  baby  does  when  you  pinch  it, 
J?y  second  a  lady   ays  when  she  does  not  mean  it. 
My  third  exists  aud  no  man  has  e'er  seen  it. 
My  whole  contains  the  world's  best  half  within  it. 
-T-Cri-no-line. 

Why  is  an  old  hen  walking  towards  Whitehall  like 
the  Gunpowder  Plot  ?  Because  it  is  a  foul  (fowl)  pro- 
ceeding to  tvards  Parliament. 

How  many  insects  does  it  take  to  make  a  landlord  ? 
Tea-ants  (tenants). 

PEK^•T  Ba^-k,  19  and  20  Winetavem-street-^Bank  Hotffll 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  On  Monday,  Wednesda,,^ 
and  Satmday  Evenings,  from  7  to  9.  £d  per  Cent.  on.^V: 
p  -3its  of 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[Ang.  8,  187-J, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
*,*  Letters  are  not  answered  until' at  least  ten  days 
after  they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
nwmber,  sotoe  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  thi*  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for^heir  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  we  tate  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  found  unsuitable. 

A.  B.  C. — The  writing  you  enclose  is  hardly  good 
enough  for  a  merchant's  office. 

Spain. — We  prefer  the  writing  in  your  letter  to  that 
enclosed.  The  one  is  free  ;  the  other  stiff  and  boy- 
ish. 

JcsTiSA  Elgood. — Address  the  Secretary,  Telegraph 
Department,  General  Post-office,  Dublin. 

VlOLETTA. — To  REiiovK  FsECKLES. — Dissolve  in  half  an 
ounce  of  lemoti  j  uice,  one  ounce  of  Venice  soap,  and  add  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and 
deliquated  oil  of  tartar.  Place  this  mixture  in  th® 
sbn  till  it  acquires  the  consistency  of  ointment" 
When  in  this  state  add  three  drops  of  the  oil  of  rho- 
dium, and  keep  it  for  use.  Apply  it  to  the  face 
and  hands  in  the  manner  following  : — Wash  th® 
parts  at  night  with  elder-flower  water  ;  then  anoin 
with  the  ointment.  In  the  morning  cleanse  th^ 
skin  from  its  oily  adhesion  by  washing  it  copiously 
in  rose  water. 

Thoiipson  knows  a  friend  who  takes  ginger  twice  a  day 
in  considerable  quantities.  He  desires  to  know  fo'" 
what  ginger  is  good.  Perhaps  his  friend  could  tell 
Mm. 

A  Reader. — If  hair  grows  on  your  face  naturally  you 

had  best  let  it  alone. 
Boyo   DE  Edmonds. — You  had  best  buy  perfumes 
ready  made.    They  are  easily  spoilt  in  preparation, 
and  probably  you  would  not  succeed. 
A. — Boots  and  shoes  should  be  cleaned  frequently, 
whether  they  are  worn  or  not,  and  should  never  b» 
put  to  stand  in  a  damp  place,  nor  be  put  too  near 
the  fire  to  dry.    In  cleaning,  be  careful  to  brush  the 
dirt  from  the  seams,  and  not  to  scrape  it  with  a 
knife,  or  yott  will  cut  the  etitches.    Let  the  hard 
brush  do  its  work  thoroughly  well,  and  the  polish 
win  be  all  the*brighter. 
BCSKiJf. — Samuel  Phelps,  the  popular  actor  and  ma- 
nager, is  a  native  of  Devonport,  and  was  born  in 
1806.     He  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  ;  but  the 
bent  of  his  mind  lay  in  another  direction,  and  he 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  York,  in 
1828.     His  debut  before  a  Losdon  audience  was  in 
the  character  of  Shylock,  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre; 
under  the'  management  of  Mr.  Webster.     His  per- 
formance was  favourably  received  ;  nor  was  his  next 
essay.in  the  arduous  part  of  Hamlet  less  successful. 
In  1837,  when  the  management  of  Covent  Gar  ^en 
Theatre  was   undertaken  by  Mr.  Macready,  Mr 
Phelps  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  leading  performers' 
Ib  1851,  at  the  public  entertainment  given  to  Mr. 
Macready  on  his  retirement  from  the  stage,  he 
pointed  to  Mr.  Phelps  a.s  the  most  promising  if  not 
the  most  accomplished  Shakespearian  performer  of 
the  day.     In  1844,  Mr.  Phelps-  appeared  in  a  new 
part — that  of  manager  of  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre 
One  of  his  chief  objects  was  to  restore  the  popularity 
of  the  legitimate  drama,  then  at  a  very  low  ebb  ;  and 
in  this  experiment  he  was  completely  successful — « 
result  partly  attributable  to  his  own  excellent  acting- 
He  subssquently  Wa»  engaged  by  Mr.  Fechter  at  the 


Lyceum,  and  afterwards  at  Drury-lane  Theatre 
where  he  has  been  the  mainstay  of  the  manage- 
ment. Mr.  Phelps  has  also  edited  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  His  leading  characteristics  as 
an  actor  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy  are,  a  scrupu- 
lous adherence  to  the  meaning  of  the  author,  and  a 
fine  elocution,  combined  with  a  careful  regard  to 
the  archseological  requirements  of  the  mitt  ei(  scene. 
Cato — You  will  get  Addison's  works  complete  by 
ordering  from  a  bookseller.  They  are  expensive. 
Plato  and  not  Pluto  speaks  the  speech  concerning 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  occurs  in  Addison's 
tragedy  Cato.  All  college  honours  are  won  by  com- 
petition. You  can  advertise  for  a  wife  in  any 

newspaper  ;  but  you  will  lose  your  money  for  you'' 

pains.  Magnetism  is  communicated  by  process 

of  rubbing.  The  name  you  mention  is  common 

enough  in  Scotland,  and  there  are  one  or  two  families 
in  Dublin. 

F.  J.  M.  wants  to  know  the  history  of  the  old  cross  in 
Blackrock.    Will  auj^  correspondent  please  help  ? 

John  K. — Your  writing,  composition,  and  spelling  are 
pretty  good  ;  but  the  writing  is  hardly  bold  and  free 

enough  for  a  bank.^  A  nominatiiM  only  stands 

good  for  a  single  examination. 

M.  P.— John  Walter,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Walter,  of  Bearwood,  Berks,  some  time  M.P.  for 
that  county,  was  born  in  London  in  1818.  Having 
been  educated  at  Eton  and  taken  honours  at  Exeter 
Coll.,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  1840, 
M.A.  1843,  he  was  called  to  the  ar  Bat  Lincoln's  Inn 
in  1847.  Mr.  Walter  unsuccessfully  contested  Not- 
tingham in  1843,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  re- 
turned by  the  electors  in  1847,  the  day  after  hisis 
father's  death,  and  continued  to  represent  that  bo- 
rough down  to  1859  as  a  Liberal  Conservative.  In 
the  lat»tl8j^year  he  was  elected  for  Berks.  The  name 
which  Mr.  Walter  bears  is  intimately  associated  with 
the  history  of  what  Burke  called  "  the  Fourth  Es- 
tate." It  was  a  Walter  who,  on  the  Ist  of  Jan.,  1788, 
published  the  first  number  of  the  Times.  It  was 
the  late  Mr.  Walter  who  raised  that  journal  to  emi- 
nence ;  who,  by  his  energy  in  inducing  men  of 
talent  to  contribute  to  its  columng,  rendered  it  a 
great  organ  of  free  opinion,  and  popular  knowledge  | 
and  who,  moreover,  in  spite  of  many  obstacles,  first 
brought  the  steam-engine  to  the  aid  and  service  of 
the  newspaper  Press.  Mr.  Walter  now  holds  in  the 
Times  the  same  interest  which  belonged  to  his 
father,  but  takes  no  active  part  in  its  management. 
A  Constant  Readek. — There  are  scores  of  dancing  aca- 
demies in  Dublin.  Walk  down  D'OUer,  Brunswick, 
and  Kildai  e-streets,  you  will  find  half  a  dozen.  You 
can  learn  in  a  fortnight  with  ease  ;  but  practice 
makes  perfect. 
A  Constant  Reader. — Celibacy  always  existed.  You 
must  rest  content  with  this  reply,  inasmuch  as  we 
cannot  touch  religious  questions  in  the  Despatch. 

 Swirl  means  an  eddy,  as  of  water,  a  whirl,  a 

gyration.    It  is  derived  from  the  Icelandic  word 

swirra.  Pronunciamento  means  a  pronouncement, 

an  authoritative  declaration  on  the  part  of  a  ruler 

or  potentate.  Thud  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 

thoden,  noise.  A  thud  is  a  sudden,  dull,  heavy 
sound. 

Jew. — George  Joachim  Goschen,  M.P.,  is  the  son  of 
William  H.  Goschen,  Esq.,  a  London  merchant,  of 
German  extraction,  and  was  born  in  1831.  He  was 
educated  at  Rugby,  under  Dr.  Tait  and  Dr.  Goul- 
burn,  and  subsequently  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
where,  however,  he  did  not  graduate,  owing  to  cer- 
tain scruples  of  conscience  which  he  felt  against 
the  oaths  then  enforced.  He  has  vsritten  largely  on 
financial  questions,  and  is  known  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  "  The  Theory  of  Foreign  Exchanges."  He 


was  elected  M.P.  for  the  city  of  London  in  May, 
1863,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  Wood,  and,  advocating 
strong  Liberal  princ-iples  in  Parliament,  he  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  movement  for  thiowing  open 
the  Universities  to  Dissenters  and  the  abolition  of 
all  religious  tests.  At  the  general  election  in  July, 
18G5,  he  was  re-elected  as  one  of  the  raembers  iV- 
the  city  of  London,  and  stood  at  the  head  of  ^.L . 
poll. 

R.  K. — The  description  of  the  lady  forwarded  by  you 
is  that  which  would  be  true  of  a  very  handsome> 
but  very  odd  person. 
OsoAB. — Richard  Wagner,  the  German  composer,  was 
born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1820,  and  received  his 
education  at  Dresden  and  in  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic. At  an  early  age  he  began  to  v.-rite  for  the 
lyrical  stage,  and,  his  reputation  gradually  increas- 
ing, he  was  appointed  musical  director  of  the  Royal 
Theatre  at  Dresden,  where  several  of  his  operas,  parti- 
cularly Rienzi,  Der FUegende,  Hollander,  Tannkauser, 
and  Lohengrin  were  produced.  BeiiSg  of  liberal 
principles,  he  became  involved  in  the  political 
troubles  of  Saxouy  in  1848,  and  was'  consequently 
forced  into  exile.  He  retired  to  Zurich,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1855  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  L6ndon 
Philhai-monic  Society  to  undertake  the  direction  of 
their  concerts  for  that  season.  He  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  musical  literature  of  the  day,  and  his 
{esthetic  opinions,  as  well  a«  the  merits  of  his 
operas,  have  become  the  subjects  of  great  contro- 
versy— one  party  representing  him  as  a  musical  re- 
former of  great  and  original  genius,  whilst  the  other 
holds  him  to  be  a  visionary  in  hig  noticjns,  and  ex- 
travagant and  unintelligible  in  his  music.  Wagner, 
who  is  a  poet  and  critic,  has  not  only  VTritten  his" 
own  librettos,  but  has  defended  his  private  theories 
by  his  pen  in  several, quarters. 
An  Ad.mirer. — You  can  take  the  B.A.  degree  in  the 
Dublin  University  without  residing  in  Dublin.  You 
come  up  for  your  examinations  and  pass  them,  and 
iu  four  years  you  will  have  completed  your  course. 
The  cost  is  about  £100.  You  are  quite  young  enough 
The  postage  on  a  monthly  number  of  the  Despatch 
is  Id. 

Nora. — Rain  does  not  stain  silk.  Brush  the  dregs  with 
a  hard  brush. 

Handy  Andy. — If  you  have  a  moustache  do  not  puU 
it  or  cut  it.    You  cannot  keep  it  away. 

Princess  Sarah. — As  to  your  freckles  .^ee  reply  to 
Yioletta.  Your  red  nose  may  proceed  from  any  one 
of  several  causes,   and   you    must  ascertain  the 

cause  before  you  think  of  a  cure.  You  most  deal 

with  the  young  man  as  yeur  sense  suggests. 

Jim. — If  you  are  not  able  to  see  whether  the  girl  loves 
you  or  not,  how  can  we  tell  you  /  You  are  too 
young  (19)  to  be  thinking  of  marriage.  Sarah 

!\  means  a  Princess. 

A  Three- Year  Subscriber. — Promises  of  marriage 
made  before  21  are  not  binding  ;  but  a  man  should 
be  reprobated  who  promises  at  any  time  and  fails  to 
keep  his  pledge. 

P.  M. — Write  for  all  particulars  to  the  Inspector-Ge- 
neral of  Constabulary,  Dublin  Castle. 

Declined  with|  Thanks. — "  Letther  the  jFiist  ;" 
"  Showers  and  Teare  ;"  "  Hail  to  the  time  we  met, 
my  Love  ;"  "  Starlight  ;"  "  An  Exile's  Feelings  ;" 
"Heaven;"  "  Some  City  Jottings ;""  Only  ''The 
Only  Son  ;"  "  To  my  Love." 
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A  STRANGE  WORLD. 


A   NEW  NOVEL, 

SPECIALLY  WBITTEN  BY 

MISS  BRADDON, 

4tt{ftw  of  "  Lady  AudUys  Sesret,"  "  Strangers  and 
PUgrims,"  "Taken  at  the  Flood,"  <tc..  >!">• 

[all  bights  resebved.] 

CHAPTER  XXXm. 

"qui  PEUT  sous  LE  80LEIL  TEOIIPKR  SA  DESTINEE?" 

Churchill  was  waiting  at  the  inn  door  to  receive  his 
•wife.  He  had  ridden  across  on  his  favourite  horse — 
Tarpan — a  long-necked,  raking  bay,  sbcteen  hands 
high,  and  a  greit  jumper— a  horse  with  a  tremendous 
stride,  just  such  a  brute  as  Lenore'a  lover  might  have 
bestridden  in  that  awful  night-ride. 

"  Is  the  man  here,  ChurchiU  ?"  Madge  a<ked 
Kixiously. 

"  Yes,  love.  There  is  nothing  to  be  uneasy  about," 
answered  her  husband,  replying  to  her  looks  rather 
than  to  her  woods. 

"  Yet  you  seem  anxious,  Churchill." 

"  Only  in  my  magisterial  capacity.  Tressilian  is 
here.  We  shall  commit  thi»  fellow  in  no  time.  It 
will  only  need  a  few  words  from  Viola  and  Sir 
Lewis." 

Not  a  syllable  about  the  diamond  necklace  had  Mr. 
Penwyn  said  to  his  wife.  He  had  replaced  the  gems 
in  her  dressing-case  while  sho  slept  peacefully  in  the 
adjoining  room,  and  no  one  but  himself  and  the  bur- 
glar knew  how  far  the  attempted  robbery  had  gone. 

They  all  weut  up  the  narrow  little  staiioase,  Mr. 
Penwyn  loading  his  wife  up  the  steep  stairs,  Viola 
and  Sir  Lewis  following.  The  justice  room  was  full 
of  people — or  at  least  that  end  of  it  devoted  to  ths 
public.  The  other  end  of  it  was  fenced  off,  and  here 
at  a  table  sat  Mr.  Tressilian,  J. P.,  and  his  clerk,  ready 
for  action. 

"  Look,  ChurchUl,"  whispered  Madge  as  her  husband 
put  her  bund  through  his  arm  and  led  her  towards 
the  end  of  the  room,  "  there  is  the  woman  at  the 
lodge.    What  can  have  brought  her  here  •" 

Mr.  Penwyn's  glance  followed  his  wife'.-s  for  a  mo- 
ment. Yes,  there  stood  Rebecca  Mason,  of  the  North 
Lodge,  sullen,  even  threatening,  of  aspect,  or  seeming 
so  to  the  eye  that  looked  at  her  now.  What  a  horrible 
likeness  she  bore  to  the  rufSan  he  had  dealt  with 
last  nigl;t. 

Mr.  Tressilian  shook  hands  with  the  two  ladies.  He 
W!is  a  tH.il,  stout  man  v.-ith  a  rather  red  face,  who 
rode  to  hounds  all  the  season,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
It  was  something  awful  to  the  crowd  to  see  him 
shake  hands,  and  arnilf,  liiijl  talk  about  the  weather, 
just  like  a  common  moital^ — to  aeehiiu  pretend  to  be  so 
good-natured  too,  w)h'D  U  jims  runctioi;- -  the  very 
rule  of  his  being — to  inflict  suunnary  pur.ishment  | 
hit  follow  2UISU,  to   tiiive  uo  cumctistfion  fur  i 


pleasant  social  vices,  and  to  be  as  hard  on  a  drunkard 
as  upon  a  thief. 

There  was  only  one  case  to  be  heard  this  morning, 
and  the  thrilling  interest  of  that  one  case  held  the 
spectators  breathless.  Women  stood  on  tiptoe  peering 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  men — women  who  ought  to 
have  been  at  their  washtubs,  or  baking  homely  satis- 
fying pasties  for  their  family  supper. 

The  nifBan  was  brought  Lc  closely  guarded  by  a 
couple  of  rural  policemen,  and  looking  considerably 
the  worse  for  last  night's  recapture.  He  had  fought 
like  a  wild  cat  for  his  freedom,  had  given  and  taken  a 
•couple  of  black  eyes,  had  furthermore  received  a  for- 
midable cut  across  his  forehead,  and  had  had  his 
clothes  torn  in  the  scuffle. 

The  two  Tyrrels,  father  and  son,  also  in  a  damaged 
condition,  were  there  to  relate  proudly  how  they  had 
pounced  upon  the  offender  just  as  he  was  clambering 
over  a  fence.  They  had  told  their  story  already  so 
many  times,  in  an  informal  manner,  to  curious  friends 
and  acquaintances  that  they  were  prepared  to  give  it 
with  effect  presently  when  they  should  be  put  upon 
oath. 

J  Mr.  TressOian,  who  went  to  work  in  a  very  slow  and 
ponderous  way,  was  still  conferring  with  his  clerk  in  a 
bass  undertone,  which  sounded  like  distant  organ- 
music,  when  Ptebecca  Mason  strode  forth  from  thg 
crowd,  and  came  to  that  privileged  portion  of  the 
room  whore  Mr.  Penwyn  and  his  wife  were  sitting. 

"  I  want  to  know  if  you're  going  to  pre.-:s  this 
charge,  Mr,  Penwyn  ?"  she  asked,  quietly  enough,  but 
hardily. 

"  Of  course  he  is,"  answered  Madge,  with  a  flash  of 
anger.  "  Do  you  suppose  we  are  going  to  overlook  such 
an  attempt— a  man  breaking  into  our  house  after  mid- 
night, and  frightening  my  sister  nearly  out  of  her  wits. 
We  should  never  feel  secure  at  the  Manor  if  this  man 
were  not  made  an  example  of.  Pray  what  interest  have 
you  in  pleading  for  him  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  that  by-and-by,  madame.  I  did  not  ask 
the  question  of  you,  but  of  my  master." 

"  Your  master  and  I  have  but  one  thought  in  the 
matter." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  prosecute  that  man,  Mr.  Pen- 
wyn V  asked  Rebecca,  looking  steadfastly  at  the 
squire. 

Even  while  addressing  Madge,  she  had  never  taken 
her  eyes  from  ChurchiU's  face. 

The  brief  dialogue  had  been  carried  on  in  an 
ujidertone  ;  while  Mr.  Tressilian  and  the  clerk  were 
still  whispering  and  making  notes  on  a  sheet  of  foc.ls- 
cap. 

"  The  case  is  out  of  my  hand^.  I  have  no  power  to 
prevent  the  man's  committal." 

"Yes,  you  have;"  answai-ed  Rebecca,  do^;^ediy 
"  You  have  power  to  do  anything  here.  What  is  law 
or  justice  against  a  great  landowner,  in  a  place  like 
this  ?    You  are  lord  and  master  here." 

"  Why  do  you  bother  me  about  this  burglar  ?" 

"  He  is  my  son." 

"  I  am  .sorry  any  servant  of  mine  should  be  related 
to  such  a  scoundrel." 

"  I  am  not  proud  of  the  relationship,"  answered  the 
lodgekeeper,  coolly.  Yet  there  men  capable  of  worse 
crimes  than  eatering  another  man's  house — crimiiiala 
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who  wear  smooth  faces  and  fine  broadcloth— and  stand 
high  in  the  world.  I'd  rather  have  that  vagabond  for 
my  son  than  some  of  them." 

Churchill  glanced  at  his  wife,  as  if  to  consult  he' 
feelings.  But  Madge,  so  tender  and  pitying  to  the  de- 
stitute and  afflicted,  had  an  inflexible  look  just  now. 
Rebecca  Mason  was  her  particular  antipathy,  a  blot 
upon  the  fair  face  of  Penwyn  Manor,  which  she  was 
most  anxious  to  see  removed,  and  now  Rebecca  ap- 
peared in  a  new  and  still  more  disagreeable  light  as  tho 
mother  of  a  burglar.  It  was  hardly  strange,  there- 
fore, that  Mrs.  Penwyn  should  be  iiidiapossd  to  see 
the  law  outraged  in  the  cause  of  mercy. 

"  I  regret  that  my  wish  to  serve  you  will  not  allow 
me  to  condone  a  felony  on  behalf  of  your  eon,"  said 
Churchill,  with  slow  distinctness,  and  meeting  that 
piercing  gaze  of  the  gipsy's  with,  as  'stjadj'-  a ;  look  in 
his  own  grey  eyes.  "  The  attempt  was  too  daring  to 
be  overlooked.  A  man  breaks  into  my  house  at  mid- 
night, naturally  with  some  evil  intent." 

Still  not  a  word  about  the  diamonds  which  he  had 
recovered  from  the  burglar's  person. 

"  He  did  not  break  into  your  house,"  argued  Rebecca; 
"  you  kft  your  windows  open,  and  ha  walked  in.  He 
had  been  drinking,  I  know,  and  hardly  knew  where  he 
was  going,  or  what  he  was  doing.  If  he  had  had  his 
wits  about  him,  he  wouldn't  have  allowed  uim self  to 
be  caught  by  a  girl,"  she  added  contemptuously. 

"  He  may  have  been  drunk,"  said  Churchill,  with  a 
thoughtful  look,  "  but  that  hardly  mends  the  matter 
It  isn't  pleasant  to  have  a  druoken  vagabond  prowling 
about  one's  house.  What  do  you  say,  my  queen  ?  '  be 
asked,  turning  to  Madge,  wirh  a  sniile,  but  not  quite 
the  smile  which  was  wont  to  brighten  his  face  when  he 
looked  at  her.  "  Will  you  exercise  your  prerogative 
of  mercy  ?  Shall  I  try  what  I  can  do  to  get  this  vaga^ 
bond  off  with  a  few  days  in  Penwyn  lock-up,  instead 
of  having  him  committed  for  trial '!" 

"  I  have  no  compassion  for  a  man  who  lifted  his 
hand  against  my  sister,"  answered  Madge,  warmly. 
"  Sir  Lewis  told  me  all  about  it,  Churchill.  He  s.xw 
that  villain  raise  his  clenched  fist  to  strike  Viola's  face. 
He  would  have  disfigured  her  for  life,  or  killed  her 
perhaps,  if  Sir  Lewis  had  not  caught  his  arm.  So 
you  suppose  I  am  going  to  plead  for  such  a  scoundrel 
as  that ';' ' 

"  Come,  Mrs.  Penwyn,  you  are  a  woman  and  a 
mother,"  pleaded  Rebecca  ;  "  you  ought  to  be  merci- 
ful." 

"  ITut  at  the  expense  of  society.  Justice  and  order 
would,  indeed,  be  outraged  if  the  law  were  stretched 
in  favour  of  such  a  ruffian  as  your  sou.  ' 

"  You're  hard,  lady,"  said  the  gipsy,  "  but  I  think 
I  can  say  a  word  that  wil!  soften  you.  Let  me  Speak 
to  you  in  the  next  room,"  looking  towards  a  half-opea 
doorthatcomniuiiicated  with  a  small  parlour  adjoining. 
"  Let  me  speak  with  you  alone  for  five  minutes — 
you'd  bettt-T  not  say  no,  for  his  sake,"  she  urged,  with 
a  glance  at  ChurciiiJl. 

Mr.  Penwyn  rose  suddenly  with  darkening  brow, 
seizing  Madge  by  tho  arm,  as  if  he  would  hold  her  . 
away  from  the  woman. 

"  I  Will  not  sufTor  any  communication  between  you 
and  my  wife,"  he  exclaimed.  "  You  have  said  your 
ss.^  mUd  been  a&sweied.   I  will  do  auythisg  I  cem  fox 
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you,  grant  anything  you  choose  to  ask  for  your.self/' 
with  emphaais,  "  but  your  son  must  take  his  chance. 
•Tressilian,  vre  are  ready." 

"  Lady,  you'd  better  hear  me,"  pleaded  the  gipsy. 

That  plea  weighed  lightly  enough  with  Madge 
Peuwya.  She  was  watching  her  husband's  face,  and 
It  was  a  look  in  that  alone  which  influenced  her  de- 
iision. 

"  I  will  hear  you,  she  said  to  the  gipsy.  "  Ask  Mr. 
Tressilian  to  wait  for  a  few  minutes,  Churchill." 

"  Jladge,  what  are  you  thinking  of '!"  cried  her  hus- 
band. "  She  can  have  nothing  to  say  that  has  not 
been  said  already.    She  has  had  her  answer." 

"  I  will  hear  her,  Churchill,  and  alone." 

That  I  will was  accompanied  by  an  iraperious 
look  not  often  seen  in  !Madgo  Penvryn's  face — never 
before  seen  by  him  she  looked  at  nov/. 

'■  As  you  will,  love,"  he  au.vwercd  very  quietly,  and 
made  room  for  hor  to  pass  into  the  adjoining  room. 

Rebecca  Mason  followed,  and  shut  the  door  between 
the  two  rooms.  There  was  a  faint  stir,  and  then  the 
iow  hum  of  the  little  crowd  sank  into  silence.  Every 
eye  turned  to  that  closed  door  ;  every  mind  v>m3 
curious  to  know  what  those  two  women  were  saving 
iin  the  other  side  of  it. 

There  was  a  pause  oi  abu'it  ten  niiniitt^s.  Churchill 
eat  by  the  official  table,  silent  and  thoughtful.  Mr. 
TressOian  fidgetted  with  the  stationery,  and  yav/ned 
once  or  twice.  The  ruffian  stood  in  his  place,  "dogyed 
and  imperturbable,  looldng  as  if  he  were  the  individual 
least  concerned  in  the  day'.s  proceedings. 

At  last  the  door  opened  and  Sladge  appeared.  .She- 
cams  slowly  into  the  room — slowly,  and  like  a  person 
Vr'ho  only  walked  steadily  by  an  etfoj  t.  white  and 
wan  v,-a3  the  face  turned  appealingly  towards 
t.'hnrchill,  that  she  looked  liko  one  nev/ly  risen  from 
some  sickness  unto  deatli.  Chui'chill  rose  fo  go  to 
iier,  but  hesitatingly,  as  if  he  were  doubtful  whether 
lo  approach  her — almost  as  if  they  had  been  strangers.  • 

'•  (.'hurohill,"  she  said  faintly,  looking  at  liim  with 
pathetic  eyes — a  gaze  in  which  deepest  love  and  de- 
spair ere  mingled.  At  that  look  and  word  he  went 
to  her,  pv.t  his  arm  round  her,  and  led  her  gently  back 
to  her  seat. 

"Yon  m\i;5t  get  thi;-]  man  ofi;  Churchill,"  she 
whispered  faiiitly.    "  Yon  must." 

He  bent  his  head,  but  spoke  not  a  word,  only  pressed 
her  hand  with  a  giip  strong  as  pain  or  death.  And 
;hen  he  went  to  Mr.  Tressihan,  who  was  growing  tired 
of  the  wLolo  bv'siness,  and  rvas  at  all  times  plastic  as 
■.vax  in  +l:e  hands  of  his  brother  nirigistrate,  not  beinf 
troubled  with  ideas  of  his  own  in  a  general  way.  In- 
deed he  hrtd  expended  so  much  brain-power  in  the  en- 
deavour to  out-n;a:ioeuvre  the  manifold  aititices  of 
certain  ancient  dog  roses  in  the  diatnct  that  he  could 
bardly  be  supposed  to  have  m-ach  intellectual  force 
left  for  t'-.a  l.^ncSi. 

"  I  find  CiiL-re  has  been  a  good  deal  of  muddle  in 
this  bubiness,"  rsaid  Churchill  to  him  coaridcnti;dly. 

The  man  is  the  son  of  my  lodgekeeper,  and  a  decent 
bard-working  fellow,  it  seems.  He  had  been  driukin?! 
Mid  strayed  int.T  the  manor  house  in  an  obfuscated 
.ondition  iiiut  ni^fht —  my  servants  are  most  to  blrtme 
\,i  leaving  doors  open — and  Viola  saw  him,  and  was 
frightened,  and  made  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  fuss, 
j^nd  then  iny  kespers  knocked  the  fellow  about  more 
t  han  they  need  have  done.  Ho  I  really  thiiik  if  you 
Viere  to  let  bim  otl'  with  a  day  or  two  in  the  lock-up, 
or  even  a  severe  reprimand  " 

"  Yes — yes— yes — yes — yes,"  said  Ivlr.  Tressilian, 
keeping  up  a  running  fire  of  muttered  affirmatives 
throughout  Churchill's  speech.  ''Certainly.  Let  the 
fellow  o£f,  by  all  means,  i£  hn  had  no  felonious  inten- 
tion and  Mrs.  Penwyn  wishes  it.  I^adies  .-Jre  so  com- 
passionate.   Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes." 

Mr.  Tre  rlian  was  thinkiug  rather  more  fibout  a 
certain  hitdea-acrs  wheat  field  now  ready  for  the 
■"icklethan  of  the  business  ia  hand.  Eea[)ei^  were 
scarce^in  tbe  land  jaat  now.  and  iie  was  not  clear  in 
ais  m?nd  aociit  gotvinc;  in  that  corn. 

So, ',:i.«tpad  of  swearing  in  witnesses  and  boldir  o-  a 
S^fcmonious  e-iamination,  Mr.  Tressilian  disacpoiirted 
tnes'.-sM.i'oled  audience  hy  merely  addressing  a  few 
«h:.wpish  words  to  the  deUnciuont.,  and  sending  him 
acovit  !i!3  busmess,  whh  a  warnirg  nev^r  more  to  create 
XToauidinthatpartioukriaeiKhbourhood,  lest  it  should 
DQ  Worse  for  him.  Tbaoaonder  was  fuitlier  enjoined 
to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I'er.wv:  tor  their  hiud- 
ness  la  not  pressing  the  charge.    Aud  thus  the  business 


was  over,  and  the  court  roie.  The  crowd  dispersed 
slowly,  grumbling  not  a  little  about  justices'  justice, 
and  deeply  disappointed  at  not  having  seen  the 'strange 
offender  committed  for  trial. 

"If  it  had  been  one  of  iis,"  a  man  remarked  to  a 
neighbour,  "we  shouldn't  have  got  off  so  easy." 

'■  No,"  growled  anoth'-r.  "  If  it  had  V»c<'n  fiome  poor 
devilha'd upfor  licking  his  wife,  he'd  havogot  it  hot." 

All  was  over.  Viola  and  Sir  Lewis  Dallas,  who  had 
been  indulging  in  a  little  quiet  flirtation  by  an  open 
windowfand  not  attending  to  the  progress  of  events, 
were,  beyond  measure,  surprised  at  the  abrupt  close  of 
the  proceedings,  and  not  a  little  disappointed,  for  Viola 
had  quite  looked  forward  to  ajjpearing  in  tiie  witness- 
box  at  Bodmin  assize  court,  and  being  cross-osaminod 
by  an  impertinent  barrister,  and  then  complimonted 
upon  her  heroism  by  the  judge,  and  perhaps  cheered 
by  the  multitude.  Nothing  could  be  flatter  than  this 
ending. 

"  It's  just  like  Jrladge,"  exclaimed  Tiola.  "  She  may 
make  believe  to  be  angry  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  but 
that  soft  heart  of  hers  is  melted  at  the  firat  piteous  ap- 
peal. That  horrid  woman  at  the  lodge  has  begged  off 
her  horrid  son." 

jMadge,  whiter  than  summer  lilies,  did  not  look  in  a 
condition  to  be  questioned  just  no'v. 

"  See  how  ill  she  looks,"  said  Viola  to  Sir  Lewis. 
"  They  have  worried  her  into  a  nervous  state  wi  th  their 
goings  ok.    Let  us  get  her  away." 

,  There  was  no  need  for  Sir  Lewis's  intervention. 
CHurchill  l?d  her  out  of  the  room.  Erect,  and  facing 
the  crowd  firmly  enough,  both  of  them,  ljut  one  pale 
as  death. 

"  Are  you  going  to  ride  home,  Churchill,"  asked 
Madge,  as  hei;  husband  handed  her  into  the  carriage. 

"  Yes,  love.  I  may  as  well'go  back  as  I  came,  on 
Tarpan." 

'•  I  had  rather  you  came  with  us,"  eha  said,  with  aiJ 
appeahng  look. 

"  As  you  hke,  dear.    Lewis,  will  you  ride  Tarpan  ?" 

Sir  Lewis  looked  at  Viola  and  then  at  his  boots.  It 
was  an  honour  to  ride  Tarpan,  but  hardly  a  pleasant 
thing  to  ride  him  without  straps  ;  and  then  Sir  Lev.is 
would  have  liked  that  homeward  drive,  with  Viola  for 
his  vis-a-n.'>.' 

'■  By  all  means,  if  Mrs.  Penwyn  would  rather  you 
went  back  in  thecarriage,"  he  said  good-naturedly,  but 
with  a  look  at  Viola  v/hich  meant  '  You  know  what  a 
sacrifice  I  am  making.' 

That  drive  home  v.-as  a  very  silent  one.  Viola  was 
suffering  from  reaction  after  esoitement,  and  leaned 
back  with  a  hstless  air.  Madge  looked  straight  before 
her,  with  grave  fixed  eyes,  gazing  into  space.  And 
still  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  blue,  bright  sky,  and 
the  reapers  standing  amontrst  the  tawny  corn  turned 
their  swart  faoe.i  towards  the  squire's  carriaaie.  and 
pulled  their  moistened  forelocks,  and  thought  what  a 
fine  thinj!;  it  was  for  the  gentry  to  be  driving  swiftly 
through  the  clear,  warm  air,  lolling  back  upon  soft 
cushions,  and  with  no  more  exertion  than  was  involved 
in  holding  a  big  white  silk  umbrella. 

"  But  how  white  Madame  Penwyn  looks,"  said  one  of 
the  men,  a  native  of  the  place,  to  his  mate.  '  "  She 
doantJook  as  if  the  good  things  of  this  life  agreed  with 
her.    She  looks  paler  and  more  tired  than  you  nor  me." 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

"  THI3  IS  .MOEE  STEAN'ftE  THAN  SUCH  A  MCEDtK  IS." 

They  were  in  the  dressing-room  at  Penwyn,  that 
spacious,  many-windowed  chamber,  with  its  closed 
Venetians,  which  was  cool  and  shadowy  even  on  a 
blazing  August  day  like  this.  They  were  alone  toge- 
ther, husband  aud  wife,  face  to  face,  two  white  faces 
turned  towaj-Js  each  other,  blofnched  by  passions 
stronger  and  deeper  than  it  is  man's  common  lot  to 
suffer.  > 

They  had  come  here  straight  from  the  carriage  that 
brought  them  back  to  the  jNIanor  House,  and  they 
were  aiono  for  the  first  time  since  Madge  had  heard 
Rebecca  Mason's  petitkm. 

"  Churchill,"  she  said  slowly,  v.'ith  agonised  eyes 
lifted  to  his  face.  "  I  know  all — all  that  v.'oman  could 
tell;  and  she  showed  me — •  — " 

„,  She  stopi-  e:!  with  a  shudCRV,  and  cktjped  her  hands 
before  her  f;fe.  Hor  husband  stood  like  a  rock,  and 
madeno  ^i  t^'inptto  draw  nearer  to  her.  He  stood  aloof 
and  waited, 

"I  know  all."  she  repeated,  with  a  passionate  sob, 
"aud  I  rememb.'-r  v '»at  I  said  when  you  asked  me  to 
be  your  wife.  You  were  too  poor — we  were  too  poor. 
I  could  not  marry  you  because  of  your  poverty.  It 
was  my  worldiiness,  my  mercenary  decision  that  influ- 
enced you  to— oh,  Churchill,  ha'if  the  fault  was  mine. 


God  give  me  leave  to  bear  half  the  burden  of  Hii 
anger." 

She  flung  herself  upon. her  hu.sband's  ehoulder,  and 
f  obbed  there,  clinging  to  him  more  fondly  than  in(|ic-ir 
happiest  hour,  her  arms  clasping  him  round  the  neck, 
her  face  hidden  upc  n  Ids  breast,  with  such  love  as  only 
sijch  a  woman  can  f' el— love  which,  supreme  in  itssrif 
rises  above  every  !es-!<-r  influence.  ' 

"  Wh&t !  you  touch  Dia.  :v;adgG  !  You  come  to  my 
arms  still— you  shed  com;  is.=.ionate  tears  upon  my 
breast.  Then  I  am  not  wholly  lost.  Vile  as  I  am 
there  is  comfort  still.  IMy  lov.-,  ::,y  fond  one,  fortune 
gave  me  nothing  so  sweet  an  v'^ii.  "  "  ' 

"  Oh,  Churchill,  %vhy,  why-^  .  '  kI^c  Eobbetl. 

He  understood  the  q\iestioii  i.ivo  ved  in  that  one 
broken  word,  hardly  audible  for  «■  .sobs  that  Ehook 
his  wife's  frame. 

"  Dearest !  Fate  was  hard  upon  rne,  and  I  wanted 
you,"  he  said,  with  a  calmness  that  chiikd  her  soul 

A  good  man  wr.uld  have  trunted  in  I'rovidence,  no 
doubt,  and  vroited  unrepiningly  for  life's  f-lcssin-'s 
until  he  was  grey  and  old,  and  went  down  to  hij  grave 
without  ever  having  known  earthly  bliss — taking  with 
him  some  vague  notion  that  he  was  to  come  into  his 
estate  somewhere  else.  I  am  not  a  good  man.  i^ly 
passionate  love  and  my  scorn  of  povertv  would  not 

let  me  wait.    I  knew  that  by  one  .'?v.ift"bold  act  a 

vicked  deed  if  you  will,  hv.t  not  a  cruel  one,  since 
every  man  must  die  once — I  could  win  all  I  desired. 
Fortune  had  made  two  men's  lots  flagitiously  ut^quai. 
I  balanced  them."  "  ' 

"Oh,  Churchill,  it  is  awful  to  hear  you  .speak  hke 
that.  Surely  you  have  repented — surely  all  your  life 
must  be  poisoned  with  regret." 

"  Yes,  I  have  Mt  the  canker  called  remorse.  I 

coukl  surrender  all  good  things  that  earth  can  give  

yes,  let  you  go  from  these  fond  arms,  beloved,  if  that 
which  was  done  could  be  undone.  And  now  vou  wiU 
loathe  me,  and  we  must  pait." 

"  Part,  Churchill  ?  jgtWhat,  leave  you,  because  tou 
are  the  most  miserable  of  men  ?  Ko,  dejirest.  I  will 
cUng  to  you,  and  hold  by  you  to  the  end  of  life,  come 
what  will.  If  it  was  I  who  tempted  you  to  sin.  you 
shall  not  bear  your  burden  alone.  Loathe  you,"  she 
cried  passionately,  looking  at  liim  with  streaming  eves 
— "  No,  Churchill.  I  cannot  tliink  of  that  hideous 
secret  without  horror  ;  I  cannot  think  of  the  sinner 
without  pity.  There  is  a  love  that  is  stronger  than 
the  world's  favour,  stronger  than  right,  or  peace  oj 
honour,  and  such  a  love  I  have  given  you." 

"  3Iy  angel — my  comforter.  Would  to  God  I  Lad 
kept  my  soul  spotless  for  your  sake  I" 

"  And  for  our  child,  Churchill,  for  our  darling.  Oh, 
dearest  if  there  can  be  pardon  for  such  a  sin  as  yourg 
— and  Christ  spoke  words  of  mercy  8ud  promipe  to  the 
thief  on  the  cross— let  us  strive  for  it,  strive  with  tears 
and  prayers,  aud  deepest  penitence.  Oh,  my  love,  bt- 
lieve  in  a  God  of  mercy,  the  God  who  sent  Kis  Son  tw 
preach  repentance  to  Sinners.  Love,  let  us  kneel  to- 
gether to  that  ofi'ended  God;  let  us  sue  f  )r  mercy,  side 
by  side." 

Her  husband  drew  her  closer  to  his  breast,  kisSid 
the  pale  iips  with  unspeakable  tenderness,  looked  into 
the  true  brava  eyes  which  did  not  shjiuk  from' his 
g&7.e. 

"  Even  I,  who  have  had  you  for  my  wife,  did  not 
know  the  divinity  of  a  woman's  love  until  this  mirer 
able  hour.  My  deare.'t,  oven  to  couuort  you  I  canuot 
add  deliberate  blasphemy  to  m5-siu.,.  I  cannot  knt:  _l, 
or  a  pray  to  a  Power  in  wiiioh  my  faith  is  of  tbs 
weakest.  Keep>  your  gentle  creed,  dearest:  aiJore  your 
God  of  mercy — but  1  have  hardened  my  heart  against 
these  things  too  long  to  find  comfort  in  thorn  now. 
Jiy  one  glory,  my  one  consolation,  is  the  thoi:ght  that, 
lost  as  I  am',  1  have  not  fallen  too  low  for  your  love. 
You  will  love  me  and  hold  by  me,  knowing  my  sin  ; 
and  let  my  one  merit  be  that  in  this  dark  hour  I  hav« 
not  bed  to  you.  I  iiava  not  .striven  to  cutvveigh  that 
woman's  accusation  by  aonie  fable  which  yc<ur  loVc 
might  accept." 

•'  No.  Churchill:  you  have  trusted  me,  and  yousLaii 
find  me  worthy  of  your  trust,"  she.  answered  bravely. 
"No  act  of  -mine  shall  ever  betray  you.  And  if  you 
cannot  pray — if  G<>A  withiiclds  the  light  of  truth  from 
vou,  for  a  little  while.  r»iy pniTf-rs  shnil  ascer.d  t  j  f'iir^ 
like  evcr-bur.ning  incens.-.  ?dy  inter  jession  s  iai;  never 
cease.    My  faith  shall  never  laher." 

lis  kissed  her  again  without  a  word— too  deejlr 
moved  for  speech— and  then  turned  aw,iy  from  h.r 
and  paced  the  room  to  r.r;d  fro,  while  she  went  to  her 
dressing  table,  and  locked  wuuderingly  at  the  whit.- 
wau  f.ice,  wliich  had bsamea  so  brightly  <  n  l;ei'  g>u 
lasr  n:g!)t.  She  bioked  at  hersdi  thoug"  tu'.ly,  ren.e  n- 
beiin*-'  that  heacsforwi-i-d  ehe  hud  a  part  to  act  :\iid  a 
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fstil  secret  to  keep — uo  -iran  looks,  no  tell-talo  pallor 
lu  '.rtt  betray  the  horricl  truth. 

"  iladge,"  said  her  husband  presently,  after  two 
oT  three  thoughtful  tarns  up  and  down  the  roomi 
"  I  have  not  one  word  to  say  to  you  in  selt'- 
iaatiacation.  I  stand  before  you  coufeseed,  a  sinner  of 
the  blackest  dye.  Yet  you.  must  not  imagine  that  my 
whole  Ill's  is  of  a  colouj'  with  that  one  hideous  act.  It 
is  not  .=0.  Till  that  hour  my  life  had  been  blameless 
enoujli— more  blameless  perhaps  tli.iu  the  career  of 
one  young  man  in  twenty,  in  our  modem  civiliBation. 
Temptation  to  vulRar  sin.'s  never  assailed  me.  I  was 
guiltless  till  that  fatal  hour  in  which  my  evil  genius 
whispered  the  spggestion  of  a  prize  ivojth  the  price 
of  crime.  Macbeth  was  a  brave  and  h  >uourable 
soldier,  you  know,  when  the  fatal  sisters  met  him  on 
the  hsath,  and  hissed  their  promi.-5e  into  his  ear.  And 
in  thit  moment  guUty  hopes  seized  upon  his  soul,  and 
already,  in  thought,  he  was  a  murderer.  Dearest,  I 
have  never  bean  a  profligate,  or  cheat,  or  liar,  or 
coward.  I  have  concentrated  the  wickedness  which 
other  nieu  spread  over  a  lifetime  of  petty  sins  in  one 
p-eat  o3euce. 

"  And  that  shall  be  forgiven,"  cried  Madge,  with  a 
Bublime  air  of  conviction.    "It  ehall,  if  you  will  but 

Tepent." 

■'  If  to  wish  at!  act  undone  is  repentance,  I  have 
repented  for  more  than  two  years,"  he  anuwered. 
"Hark. love,  that  is  the  luncheon  bell.  We  must  not 
aliSim  our  friends  by  our  absence.  Or  stay,  I  will  go 
(io»vn  to  the  dining-room.  You  h^id  butter  remain  here 
and  rest.  Poor  agonised  head,  tender  faitUiul  heart, 
what  bitter  need  of  re^t  for  both  '" 

No,  dear,  I  will  go  down  with  you,"  Madge  an- 
swered firmly.  "But  let  me  ajsk  one  question  first, 
Churchill,  and  then  I  will  never  speak  to  you  more  of 
our  secret.  That  hateful  woman — you  have  pacified 
her  for  to-day,  but  how  long  will  she  be  satisijed  ?  Is 
thtfrc  any  fear  of  new  danger  - 

"  I  can  ace  none^  dearest.  The  woman  was  satisfied 
with  her  lot,  and  would  never  have  given  me  any 
trouble  but  for  this  unlucky  accident  of  her  son's 
attempt  last  night.  I  will  get  the  man  provided  for 
and  sent  out  of  the  countiy  where  you  shall  never 
hear  of  him  again.  The  woman  is  harmless  enough, 
and  cares  littls  enough  for  her  sou  ;  but  that  brute  in- 
stiuctof  kindre.d,  which  even  savages  fool,  made  her 
fight  for  her  cub." 

•'  Why  did  y(»u  bring  her  here,  Churchill  ?  'Was 
that  wise  ?" 

"  I  thoTight  it  best  so.  I  thought  it  wise  to  have 
h  HT  at  hand  under  my  eye,  where  she  could  only  assail 
mo  at  close  quarters,  and  where  she  could  have  all  h4r 
dosii'ea  gratified,  and  could  have  no  motive  for  torment- 
ing me." 

"  It  i.s  best,  perhaps,"  assented  Madge.  "But  it  is 
horrible  to  have  her  here." 

The  Egyptians  had  a  skeleton  at  their  feasts,  lest 
"ihey  should  f  oiget  to  make  the  most  of  their  brief  span 
of  carnal  pleasureis.  It  is  as  well  to  be  reminded  of  the 
poii-onin  one's  cup  of  life." 

"And  now  go  to  our  guests,  Churchill.  Your 
face  tells  no  taie.  Say  that  I  am  coming  almost 
immediately." 

"  My  darling,  I  fesr  you  are  exacting  too  much 
from  your  fortitude," 

"  Y-o,  Churchill  ;  I  .'=hail  begin  as  I  mean  to  go  on. 
it  I  were  to  shut  myself  up— if  I  were  to  give  var- 
8slf  time  fur  thought  to-day — jutt  at  first — I  should 
go  mad." 

He  wont,  half  willingly.  Sho  stood  for  a  few  mo- 
rti3*;ts,  nxed  to  the  spot  where  lie  had  left  her,  as  if 
loKt  in  some  awful  di-eam'j  and  then  walked  dizzily  to 
the  adjoining  room,  whore  she  tried  to  wasii  the  anby 
pallor  from  her  cheeks  with  cold  fpriug  water.  She 
re-arr;mged  her  hair,  with  haud«  that  trembled  despite 
her  endeavour  to  be  calm  ;  put  on  a  fresh  white  mus- 
Uu  dress,  with  in'fiuite  flouncings  and  delicate  cm- 
broidery — fastened  a  scarlet  coque  upon  her  dark 
coronal  i.'£  plaited  hivir,  and  went  down  to  the  diuiug- 
room.  l  iokmg  a  little  wan  and  i'atigutd,  but  not  Icas 
lov-'-ly  tJiau  shis  was  w<int  to  look. 

Wu.it  n  nr. ad  world  it  seemed  to  her  v.-hen  she  sav/ 
her  gue:'ta  assembled  at  the  oval  tabic,  talking  and 
laugiv:ig  in  that  easy  unreserved  w.iy  which  seems 
natural  at  the  mid-day  meal,  v,'heu  servants  are 
banished,  and  gentlemen  perform  the  onerous  office  of 
carver  at  the  loaded  sideboard  ;  when  htuig.'-y  people, 
just  returned  from  long  rambles  over  hills  and  banks 
where  the  wild  thyme  grows,  or  from  a  desperate  cro- 
quet match,  or  a  gallop  acro.ss  the  moor l^ind,  devour 
a  heterogeneous  meal  of  sirloin,  jjerigoid  pie,  clouted 
cream,  fruit,  cutlets,  and  pastry,  and  drink  deeper 
draughts  of  that  «j^»dJlixi£(  Ihmiuina  eider,  iiofiot  »^ 


hundred  times  than  champagne,  than  they  would  quite 
care  tD'acknowledge,  if  a  reckoning  were  demanded  of 
them. 

Everybody  seemed  especially  noisy  to-day — talk, 
flirfcitiou,  laughter,  made  a  Babel-like  hubbub— and 
at  the  cud  of  the  table  sat  tha  Squire  of  Peawyn, 
calm,  inscrutable;  and  no  line  upon  the expan.sive fore- 
head, with  its  scanty  border  of  crisp  brown  hair, 
showed  the  brand  of  Cain. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  BEECHER-TILTOlN  SCAJSTDAL. 

Some  further  documents  have  now  been  published 
in  connection  witt  the  Tiltou-Beeoher  scandal.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  Mrs.  Tilton's  statement, 
which  is  as  follows  :—  ' 

"  To  pick  up  anew  the  sorrow.?  of  the  last  ten  years, 
the  etings  and  pains  I  had  daily  schooled  myself  to 
bury  and  forgive,  makes  this  imperative  duty,  as  called 
forth  by  the  malicious  statement  of  my  husband,  the 
saddest  act  of  my  life.  Besides,  my  thought  of  fol- 
lowing the  blaster  contradicts  this  act  of  my  pen,  and 
a  sen.se  of  the  perversion  of  my  hfe-faith  almost  com- 
pels me  now  to  stand  aside  till  God  Himself  delivers!  yet 
I  sets  in  this  wanton  act  an  urgent  call  and  privilege 
from  which  I  shrink  not.  Touching  the  feigned  sorrow 
of  my  htuband's  compulsory  revelatious,  I  solemnly 
avow  that,  long  before  his  stoiy  appeared  in  print,  I 
knew  him,  by  insinuation  and  dkect  statement,  to 
have  repeated  to  my  very  near  relative  and  friend  the 
substance  of  these  accusations  which  shock  the 
moral  sense  of  the  entire  community  this  day. 
Mauy  times,  when  hearing  that  certain  persons 
had  spoken  ill  of  him,  he  has  sent  me  to  chide  them 
for  so  doing,  and  then  and  th^are  I  learned  he  had  been 
before  mo  with  his  calumnies  againot  myself,  so  that  I 
was  speechless.  The  reiteration  in  his  statement  that 
he  had  '  persL'sfcently  striven  to  hide'  these  so-called 
facts  is  utterly  false,  as  his  hatred  to  Mr.  Beecher  has 
existed  these  many  years,  aud  the  determination  to 
ruin  Mr.  Beecher  has  been  the  one  aim  of  his  life. 

"  Again,  the  perfidy  with  which  the  holiest  love  a 
wife  ever  offered  has  been  recklessly  discovered  in  this 
publication  reaches  well  nigh  to  sacrilege  ;  and,  added 
to  thi.=i,  the  endeavoui'  to  inake  my  own  words  condemn 
me  has  no  parallel.  Most  conspicuously,  my  letter 
quoting  the  reading  of  'Gritiith  Gaunt.'  Had  Mr. 
Tilton  read  the  pure  character  of  Catharine  he  would 
liave  seen  that  I  li)!ted  myself  beside  it — as  near  as  any 
human  may  uil'ect  an  ideal.  But  it  was  her  character, 
and  not  the  incidents  of  fiction  .surrounding  it,  to  which 
I  referred.  Hers  was  no  sin  of  criminal  act  ov 
thought.  A  like  '  confession'  with  hers  I  had  made  to 
Mr.  Tilton  in  telling  of  my  love  to  njy  frien.d  and  pas- 
tor one  year  before.  Aiicl  I  now  add  that,  notwith- 
standing all  misrepresentations  and  an;;ui()!i  of  soul,  I 
owe  to  my  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  Mr. 
Beecher,  as  to  no  other  instrumentality,  that 
encouragement  in  my  mental  life  and  t'hat 
growth  toward  the  iOivine  nature  which 
enables  me  to  walk  daily  in  a  lively  hope  of 
the  life  beyond.  The  slmmtleis  charges  brought 
against  me  in  the  statement  are  fearfully  false  in  each 
and  every  particular.  The  letter  was  obtained  from  me 
by  importunity. 

"  The  implic.ation  that  the  harmony  of  our  home 
was  unbroken  till  Mr.  Beecher  entered  it  as  a  frequent 
guest  and  friend  is  a  lamentable  satire  upon  the  house- 
hold where  he  himself,  years  before,  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  ffee  love  and  desecrated  its  altars  up  to  the 
time  of  my  departure,  so  that  the  atmosphere  was  not 
only  gadle.?s,  but  impure  for  my  children.  And  in 
this tlTort  aud  throe  ol  agony  I  would  fain  lift  my 
daughter.i  and  all  womanhood  from  trie  in:'idious  and 
diabolical  teaching.s  of  these  latter  day.s.  H'iK  fiequent 
efibrts  to  prove  me  in.?ane,  weak-minded,  iusigniticant, 
of  mean  presence,  all  rank  in  the  category  of  heart- 
lessuess,  sr-llishness,  aud  f,U«ehood,  having  it.s  climax 
in  hi.;  pre,;ent  endeavour  to  coavi;;c;;  t'ue  wui-ld  that  I 
qm  or  ever  have  been  unable  to  distingui.sli  between 
an  iimocent  and  a  guilty  love.  In  summiug  up  the 
whole  m.'.tter,  I  affirm  myse'ii  before  God  to  be  inno- 
cent of  the  crimes  laid  upon  me;  th.at  never  have  I, 
been  guilty  of  infidelity  with  Henry  Ward  Bci^ciier  in 
thought  or  deed,  nor  has  he  over  oifercd  to  me  un  in- 
decoions  or  improper  pvopoeal.  In  fus'thor  reply.  1 
submit  the  following  statomeot  of  my  action  bsfoi'e 
the  committee  and  the  separation  from  my  husband:- — 

The  publicatiou  of  Mr.  Tilton's  letter  in  an.swer  to  Tlr.  B.i- 
con  I, hod  not  known  or  suspected  when  on  Wedne.-Kl.iy  cTtn- 
I  ing  he  bfoiight  home  tHe  Gulden  Age,  Landing  it  to  me  to 
read.  Loiiking  do^vu  its  contents  I  Bli^',  well-nig'n  with  bliad- 


threat  of  his  life — "  that  he  lived  to  crush  out  Mr.  Beecher  ; 
that  the  God  of  battles  was  with  him  ;  he  had  always  been 
iVIr.  Beecher's  superior  ;  and  all  that  lay  in  his  path— wile, 
children,  or  reputation,  if  need  be— should  fall  before  thi?. 
purpose." 

'■  Roused  by  the  wickedness  shown  in  this  conduct  I 
said,  "  Theodore,  understand  me,  this  is  the  last  time 
you  call  me  publicly  to  walk  through  this  filth.'  I 
then  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Church  Committee,  and 
told  them  my  whole  story.  On  going  home  I  found 
my  husband  reading  in  bed.  I  mentioned  to  him  whevf. 
I  had  been,  and  I  did  not  conceal  anything  from  him 
as  his  habit  was  from  me.  He  asked  who  the  gentle- 
men were  ;  said  no  more  ;  rose,  dresEed  himself,  and 
bade  me  good-bye  for  ever.  The  midnight  following  I 
was  awakened[by  my  husband  standing  by  my  bed.  In  a 
veiy  tender,  kind  voice  he  said  he  wished  to  see  me.  I 
FQse  instantly,  followed  him  into  his  room,  and,  sit- 
ting  on  the  bedside,  he  drew  me  into  his  lap,  said 
'he  was  proud  of  me,  loved  me  ;  that  nothing  ever 
gave  him  such  real  peace  and  satisfaction  as  to  hear  me 
well  spoken  of  ;  that,  meeting  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, he  had  learned  that  he  had  been  mistaken  a? 
to  my  motive  in  seeing  the  committee,  and  had 
hastened  to  assure  me  that  he  had  been  thoroughly 
wretched  since  his  rash  treatment  of  me  the  night  be- 
fore,' &c.  Then  and  there  we  covenanted  sa'credlr 
our  hearts  and  live.s — I  most  utterly  renewing  my 
trust  in  the  one  human  heart  I  loved.  The  nest  day 
how  happy  we  were  I  Theodore  wrote  a  statement  to 
present  to  the  committee  when  they  should  call  upon 
him,  to  all  of  which  I  heartly  accedeH^  This  docu- 
ment, God  knows,  was  a  true  histoiy  of  this  affair, 
completely  vindicating  my  honour  and  the  honour  of 
my  past<jr.  In  the  afternoon  he  left  me  to  show' it  t'* 
his  friends.  Ee  returned  home  early  in  the  crenius-. 
passing  the  haupiest  hours  I  had  known  for  yeai-s,  re- 
newdly  assuring  me  that  there  was  no  rest  for  him 
away  from  me.  So  in  grateful  love  to  the  dear  Father 
1  slept.  Oh,  that  the  end  had  then  come  !  I  would 
not  then  record  the  cruel  bk  v/  '  -R-hich  made  a  wo- 
man mad  outright.' 

"  The  nextf  morning  he  called  upon  cur  friends. 
Mr.  and  Jlrs.  Ovington,  and  there  with  a  shock- 
ing bravado,  began  a  wicked  tirade,  addiug  with 
oath  and  violence  and  shameless  slanders  a,gr..inet 
Mr.  Beecher,  of  which  I  now  bulieve  him  to  be  the 
author.  This  fearful  scene  I  le-arned  aest  day.  In  the 
afternoon  he  showed  me  his  invitation  from  the  com- 
mittee to  meet  thfm  that  evenmg.  I  did  r;ot  then 
show  my  hurt,  but  carried  it  heavily  within,  but 
c^ilmly  without,  all  night,  til!  early  morning.  R.'^flec- 
tion  upon  this  scene  at  Mr.  Ovington's  courinctd  me 
that,  notwithstanding  my  hus'bancrs  recent  profc-siiions 
to  me.  liis  former  spirit  v.'ns  uafthanged  ;  that  iii.^  <i(-- 
clarations  of  repentance  and  affection  were  <".a(y  foj 
the  purpose  of  gaining  my  aseiftanee  to  accompb':>h 
his  ends  in  his  warfcii  o  upon  Mr.  l-jgecbsr.  In  the 
light  of  these  conclusions,  my  duty  t-nrcai  cil  plain.  I 
rose  quietly,  and  having  dressed,  roused  him  vvfy  t? 
say,  '  Theodore,  I  will  never  take  another  ntcp  by 
your  side.  The  end,  indeed,  his  come.'  He  fol- 
lowed me  to  Jlrs.  Ovington's  to  breskf.a.^t,  siying  I 
was  unduly  excited,  and  that  he  had  been  misrc.  re- 
aented.  perhaps,  but  leaving  me  determined  as  bsjora 
Ho^y  to  account  for  the  change  which  tv.-enty-lour 
hours  have  been  cap-zble  of  working  hi  hii  mind, 
theu  many  years  past,  I  leave  foi-  the  et-jraitu-s  with 
their  mysteries  to  reveal.  That,  he  i.s  .m  unre- 
liable .'i.nd  unsafe  guide,  whose  ideas  cf  trutli-kving  Li 
self-loving,  it  is  my  misfortune  in  this  late,  erA  hour 
to  discover.  "  ELUAhT.m  li.  1'lI.TCX. 

"July  23,  187-1" 

SiRAycK  CoKDUCT  Of  AN  Ac.xuui,. — There  is  much 
talk  in  tlis  Senior  Service  Clubs  of  the  estr^ordiiiary 
proceedings  of  a  noble  admiral,  who  tiiought  tit  to  ad« 
dreos'  a  written  remonsti-.ance,  couciiod  in  singular 
terms,  to  a  pei  ionage  in  high  po8it;r;n  because  his  nami' 
ha<I  been  omitted  froin  the  list  of  inv!t.;itIons  somi 
recent  entertainments.  In  .''act,  the  omifsion,  we  be- 
lieve, Was  afccidental  ;  but  hsnceforth  it  will,  no  doubt 
be  not  fortuitous. 

i;!u-;AKi.  AS  i .— Kpps's  CoroA.  —  Gi;.stki'II  i.  and  Coy.  r-  oRTi.xii' 
— "  liy  ii  tlioro-.ii-rh  knovvjorlge  of  t!ie  iiaiural  laws  whieb 
ijiivc'iD  the  n;;e!a:i(>ns  of  rii;''ostion  and  !;iitrit*o«,  :u'.(\  by  x 
'u:iie/ul  applirar,!<ia  of  the  Kjis  pniKertii-s  of  wc-H-selccte*,' 
Ci'cm,  Ml.  Kpiw  I'as  proviiii'fi  Oi'.r  LiroakfeJt  t.iliitii  ivith  a 
di'lii-.ifi'ly  l!;iviM!roii  '■.ev-.Tr.;:..-  whicji  nir.y  s.ivi-  u.-;  iii..\ny  ln-Avy 
(lot-tins'  "— fi'-i!  Si-rew*  t-aatu.     Mudc  simji'.y  with 

\V.i:vr  or  r>!ii!c.  .Sold  by  Oro<^oi.s  in  piickets  oiii.v, 
IfthcUrti-"  .!as:ics  liprs  and  Co.,  Hotac-opathic  Cliomists, 
iS,  'Hi!  eAd;K;k!iilo-str6ot,  and  li'O,  Piccaililly  ;  Woiiis,  liuiftoii- 
roiul.  Lon.inu. 

M.\.M::-A..rin.E  of  Cocoa.— "Wo  -wt;!  cow  an  accimnt 
of  ti:a  prt)ceiis  adopted  by  Messrs.  Jimes  Jipjisiuid  Co.,  uianu- 
fa<;turen)  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  F.ustoa- 
toadi  L<<T<f'"n,  ,"—£«8  Article  in  OimtWt  Ji«us*ii(ilA  finite  ^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

It  is  glorious  Christmas  time,  and  there  are 
jumptuous  entertainmeats  at  Castle  Gerald,  for  Sir 
Frederic  Beauclerk  has  a  priucely  income,  and  he 
ipends  it  like  a  prince,  and  so  he  is  immensely 
popular  with  all  classes.  There  are  dinner  parties 
Jnd  shooting  parties,  for  the  game  is  wonderfully 
plenty  in  the  plantations  and  covers  of  Castle  Gerald. 
Fine,  fat,  well-fed  pheasants  are  so  tame  that  they 
a.lmost  dispute  your  right  to  the  private  walks  through 
^ae  domain,  and  come  up  quite  close  to  you,  strut 
about  you,  look  pryingly  at  you  with  their  bright 
eyes,  as  though  they  had  been  trained  to  report  pro- 
ssedings  to  the  gamekeeper  on  his  daily  rounds. 
There  were  pleasant  evening  parties,  too,  and  in- 
promptu  dances.  Sir  Frederic  h.is  announced  his  in- 
tention to  give  some  brilliant  balls  before  the  season 
is  over.  Isabel  Clifford  is  the  musician  at  the  small 
reunions,  and  Ernest  does  not  care  for  dancing,  so  he 
hovers  near  the  instrument,  for  Ernest  is  still  lin- 
gering at  Park  Lodge. 

He  will  go  soon  now,  though  ;  he  has  determined 
to  offer  Isabel  Clifford  his  hand  ;  and,  if  she  loves 
him,  he  will  start  that  moment  to  new  life,  with  a 
worthy  object  before  him.  She  shall  be  his  Hero, 
holding  out  the  beacon  light  on  the  "  other  side." 
Mayhap  fortune  might  enable  him,  with  his  eye 
straining  ever  towards  that  guiding  star,  successfully 
to  battle  with  the  rough  world,  and  join  her  on  that 
other  side,  where  perfect,  perfect  bliss  would  surely 
await  him.  If  she  did  not  love  him  !  Ah  !  then  he 
alone  would  be  the  sufferer  from  this  hovering  around 
the  glorious  light  that  was  ever  luring  him  on.  He 

■  but,  no;  perish  the  thought  !    By  that  blush  that 

rose  to  her  pearly  cheek,  by  that  lustrous  eya  which 
sometimes  kindled  into  unearthly  brilliancy,  or,  again, 
Esemed  gemmed  with  unshed  tears  when  he  approached, 
he  knew,  he  knew,  she  loved  him. 

Meanwhile,  he  is  reeling  under  the  intoxication  of 
his  own  exquisite  happiness,  well  nigh  dying  with  the 
deep  draughts  he  is  taking  of  love's  delicious  elixir. 
All  times  are-  pleasant  to  him  now,  but  most  of  all  he 
loves  the  quiet  morning  hours,  when  Sir  Frederic  has 
gone  off  to  the  stables  with  Gerald,  whom  Ernest 
laughingly  calls  the  "  pruner  of  his  periods,"  as  he 
ever  and  anon  breaks  in  upon  some  pleasant  tete-a-tete, 
with  a  wonderful  story  of  a  horse  or  a  dog. 

In  those  delicious  morning  hours  Ernest  sits  and 
reads  to  Lady  Beauclerk  and  Isabel,  or  converses  with 
Isabel  alone. 

"  I  wish,"  said  the  young  lover,  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, "  I  wish.  Miss  Clitiord,  you  would  allow  me 
to  accompany  you  to  Park  Lodge,  to  look  through  our 
library.  I  flatter  myself  you  would  find  all  the  best 
works,  ancient  and  modern,  there.  Mamma  would  be 
60  grateful,  too,  if  you  would  sometimes  cheer  her 
loneliness." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  ;  I  should,  indeed,  be  happy  to 
cultivate  jlr.=i.  Fitzgeiald's  acquaintance.  She  reminds 
me,  in  her  gentle  manner,  of  my  own  dear  mother." 

"  Then,  will  you  n?me  to-morrow,  Isabel  ?"  He  had 
never  called  her  by  that  name  before,  and  his  voice 
trembled  a?  he  did  so  now,  while  the  blush  rose  to  his 
com];iaQion's  cheek. 


"Ifea!,"  sMO  ehe,  recovering  herself,  "T  faar  we 
are  knee-deep  xu  engagementb  thia  week.  Let,  it  be 
some  day  in  tne  ea-iy  pa  X  -jX  next,  if  I^ady  Beauclerk 
can  spare  me  " 

"  Let  it  be  Hionday  then,"  'aid  the  eager  Ernest. 

Nor  waa  th«  ftngagemrnt  forgotten  ;  a»t.  Isabel 
Clifford  spent  many  a  quiet,  Uout  with  the 
widowed  mother  nfter  ihat  first  \nsit.  And 
as  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  gained  fresh  msight  into  th*. 
young  girl's  beautiful  character,  she  could  not 
help  secretly  endorsing  the  wisdom  of  her  Ernest's 
choice,  tremble  as  she  might  for  hia  future  worldly 
piospects. 

Frost,  that  blighting  sight  to  the  heart  of  the 
sportsman,  ruled  supreme,  like  an  iron  despot,  for 
more  than  three  weeks  during  the  winter,  and  then 
on  the  lake  at  Castle  Gerald  there  were  skating  par- 
ties and  pleasant  moonlight  festivities,  such  as  had 
never  before  enlivened  this  quiet  country  place. 

There  was  one  crowning  fete  there,  and  those  beau- 
tiful gardens  were  transformed  for  the  nonce  into  fairy- 
land, or  into  such  a  scene  as  one  may  imagine  the 
Chinese  feast  of  lanterns  to  present.  From  trees  and 
polos  myriad  coloured  lamps  ehed  their  glittering 
light  over  that  bright  scene  ;  here  and  there,  too,  are 
fires,  where  the  flames,  as  they  crackle  and  leap  and 
curl  round  the  huge  wooden  logs,  give  a  strange, 
weird-like  appearance  to  .the  figures  gathered  round 
them,  while  the  full  moon,  as  she  looks  down  from  a 
cloudless  sky,  seems  to  mock  all  their  artificial  lights 
with  her  calm,  cold  radiance.  There  are  happy 
groups  gathered  at  that  festive  scene,  groups 
bent  upon  enioying  themselves  thoroughly.  For 
the  la.st  fortnight  they  have  been  meeting 
there — those  fair  maidens  and  those  hand- 
some men — to  practise  upon  the  ice  ;  and  now  they 
are  forming  quadrilles,  and  the  German  band  which, 
regardless  of  expense.  Sir  Frederic  has  procured, 
pours  forth  the  enlivening  strains  of  Strauss's  best 
dance  music,  to  tempt  still  further  those  eager  feet. 
Here  and  there  lovers  are  stealing  away  into  retired 
walks,  to  whisper  sweet  honeyed  words  of  love  ;  for 
what  is  that  bright  scene  to  them  compared  to  the  joy 
of  bemg  in  one  another's  society,  all  alone,  in  some 
quiet  path,  where  the  glittering  lamp-light  cannot 
penetrate  to  mar  their  moonlight  ramble  ?  Walter 
Adams  is  at  Castle  Gerald  to-night.  He  had  called  on 
the  Beauclerks  on  their  arrival,  but  no  great  cordiality 
had  sprung  up  between  them.  As  for  the  family  at 
Park  Lodge,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  had  never  known  him, 
while  Gerald  treated  him  with  cold  disdain,  and  Ernest 
with  frigid  formality.  Proud  of  their  long  descent, 
the  old  family  looked  down  upon  the  plebeian, 
whose  wealth  had  procured  for  him  their  ancestor.?' 
broad  acres  ;  and,  in  return,  "Walter  Adams  scorned 
those  "  proud  Irish  beggars"  who  dired  to  hold 
their  heads  so  high.  Perhaps,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, intimacy  would  have  been  impossible. 
One  word  from  the  young  Fitzgeralds  would  have 
barred  the  Castle  Gerald  .gates  against  Walter 
Adams,  but  that  word  was  never  spoken  ;  their 
noble  natures  scorned  deceit  ;  they  could  not 
gire  a  stab  in  the  dark  to  their  deadliest  enemy  ; 
besides,  whatever  their  private  feelings  might 
be,  Walter  Adams  had  become  possessed  of  their 
lands  in  an  honourable  manner,  by  becoming  the 
highest  bidder  for  them  ;  then  he  wa*  an  attraction 
to  Lady  Beauolerk's  assemblies,  for,  in  spite  of  a  not 
very  preposscsing  appearance,  to  one  skilled  in  physiog- 
nomy, he  was  well  informed  and  gentlemanly  in  man- 
ner, and,  though  far  advanced  in  age,  he  was  a 
millionaire,  and  unmarried.  Slight  and  lithe  in  figure, 
Walter  .\.dams  looked  many  years  younger  than  he 
really  was,  and,  by  his  wonderful  »iul  gyra- 


tions on  the  ice,  was  the  cynosure  of  all  thr  bright 
eyes  in  that  fair  company  on  th«  night  of  the  ice  fete. 
He  had  learned  skating  in  his  youth  at  St.  Pet<>ni. 
burg.  Later  on  in  the  evening  he  was  poiiring  forth 
ths  soft  accents  of  sunny  Italy  into  the  ear  of  Isabel 
■■liirord,  and  ^hose  tones  rel;  pleasantly  ur.on  her  <sar, 
iiko  ohe  jcho  of  far-off  music  ;  -xo,  •j..^  not  tliaz  the  lao- 
gua^c  ♦hat  first  fell  from  hei  •  aildinh  ".ipo  ? 

.wd  now  there  is  a  grand  lisplan  of  fireworks 
rockets  in  quick  successio""  bl'n  "i^hts,  »na  showers 
jf  glittering  gold,  till  the  sky  is  llumiuat.prt  ovei  that 
)ro>,t-bouud  lake.  And  lo  •  another  transformation 
-wene.  Beneath  the  soft  wax  light.»  of  glasB  ud 
richly  gilded  chandeliers  and  countless  silver  candel- 
abra, fairy  forms  that  have  discarded  skates  and  cables 
and  velvets  float  about  in  clouds  of  gauze  and  muslin 
on  the  arms  of  gay  and  handsome  cavaliers.  From 
silver  baskets,  jewelled  vases  of  finest  Sevres,  and 
Dresden  jardinieres,  the  exquisite  perfume  of  rar 
exotics  fills  the  air,  while  from  a  raised  orchestra,  art- 
fully constructed,  the  voluptuous  music  of  the  band 
steals  through  those  luxurious  rooms — 

On  with  the  daoce  I  let  joy  be  unconflned. 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  youth  ami  pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet. 

Isabel  has  danced  with  Ernest,  and  Gerald,  and  Wal. 
ter  Adams,  who  hovers  round  her  far  too  closely  to 
please  Ernest,  though  he  is  not  jealous  of  him  :  no,  not 
one  bit  ;  why,  he  is  old  enough  to  be  her  father  at  least. 
But  how  dare  he  approach  ?  How  dare  he  presume 
to  follow  her  about,  and  dance  with  her.  and  pour  into 
her  ear,  with  that  soft  low  voice  of  his,  the  loved  lan- 
guage of  her  babyhood  ?  But  Earnest  dismisses  such 
unworthy  thoughts,  nor  does  he  seek  to  monopolize 
Isabel  unduly  to-night,  for  he  knows  she  does  not  for- 
get her  position,  and  that  she  is  striving,  oh,  so  gr.ice- 
fully,  to  make  every  gue.st  happy,  and  to  relieve  Li  ;y 
Beauclerk  as  much  as  possible  of  her  arduous  dj.;' ;-.s 
as  hostess. 

And  Edith,  little  Edith — we  still  call  her  so  by  v:.\y 
of  fond  endearment,  although  she  has  now  reached 
that  portion  of  the  stream  v.-here  childhood  and  gii  i- 
hood  meet — she  has  still  all  the  gleesome  happy,  inno- 
cence of  childhood,  while  in  heart  there  is  ju.=t  the 
faint  dawning  of  maturer  thoughts  and  dreamy  ima- 
ginings of  early  womanhood.  Gerald  has  danced  with 
Edith  and  whirled  her  light,  sylph-like  figure  through 
that  crowded  room  till  she  is  breathless  with  the  mad 
excitement,  while  her  cheek  glows  and  her  blue  eya 
sparkles  with  wild  delight.  And  now  he  robs  yon 
silver  basket  of  its  choicest  flower,  and,  twining  it  in 
her  bright,  silken  hair,  he  leads  her  by  the  hand  to 
Lady  Beauclerk,  and,  before  relinquishing  her  to  her 
next  partner,  and  claiming  as  his  ovra  his  beautiful 
hostess,  who  stands  looking  at  her  lovely  child  ia 
proud  affection,  with  her  husband's  Itilian  present 
gleaming  brightly  on  her  queenly  brow,  he  saysgaUy — 
"  Tennyson  made  a  great  mistake,  Lady  Beauclerk  ; 
for  surely  this  is  not  May — and  yet  it  is 

The  happiest  time  of  all  the  p.:nd  New  Yco.r, 

Of  all  I  lie  year  the  maildest.  merriest  day 

And  hcrei  is  the  Queeu  of  the  /<;<■  ,  lady,  here  is  thft 
Queeu  of  the  fete. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
It  was  a  beautiful  spring  morning.  All  hail,  thou 
joyous  spring,  with  thy  budding  promises  of  brighter 
days  to  come  !  What  heart  does  not  open  to  thy 
joyous  impulses  !  What  heart  does  not  vibrate  to  the 
notes  of  the  happy  birds,  as  they'  celebrate  their 
hymeneal  festivals  !  V»'hat  brow  of  care  does  not  losa 
somewhat  of  its  fevered  agony  when  kissed  by  thy 
soft  balmy  breeze,  laden  with  the  exquisite  perfume  of 
thy  lovely  opening  flowers  ! 

It  was  a  beautiful  spring  morning.     Tl'ere  was  ft 
feeling  of  June  in  the  warm,  dry  air,  and  nn  l»r  tb« 
I  prematurely  developed  verdure  of  the  crand  old  tie?.* 
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in  the  aveuv.e  ol;  Castle  (jerald  one  might  be  almost 
tempted  to  seek  a  shelter  from  the  too  oppressive  heat 
of  the  mid-day  sun.  Ernest  Fitzgerald  is  early  on 
that  avenue  to-JiiV.  He  walks  with  a  firm  and  rapid 
step,  as  of  a  man  ihat  has  a  purpose  in  his  heart  ;  his 
io  no  idle  saunter  which  bespeaks  an  anxiety  to  "  kill 
the  tima,"  but  an  eager,  earnest,  elastic  tread.  Hi» 
line,  maniy  toric  is  proudly  erect,  his  head  is  well 
thrown  back  upon  bis  shoulders,  as  though  he  would 
court  the  ki^s  oi'  the  balmy  zephjT  upon  his  somewhat 
fiushed  cheek.  AVhen  he  reaches  the  middle  of  the 
avenue,  he  meets  a  party  of  equestrians,  and  his  heart 
throb*  at  the  sight  ,  it  pleases  him,  for  it  promises  a 
qiiict  morning  in  the  mansion  yonder,  whither  he  is 
directing  his  steps  The  party  consisted  of  Sir  Fre- 
deric, Gerald,  and  Edith.  They  are  going  to  ride  down 
to  the  Curragh  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  horses  and  to 
make  nuLl  arrangements  about  Punchestown,  which 
is  Uov/  so  close  at  hand  that  it  engrosses  attention 
everywhere.  Sir  Frederic  is  to  run  a  horse  there,  and 
Gerald  has  been  entrusted  with  the  mount,  while 
Gerald'b  own  horse  is  to  be  piloted  by  a  professional 
rider. 

Edith  looks  very  lovely  this  morning  in  her  blue 
ridmg  habit  and  her  dainty  conquettiah  hat,  while  her 
flaxen  curls,  with  the  least  tinge  of  gold  about  them, 
float  loosely  over  her  shoulders,  the  play  of  every 
breeze.  She  sits  her  spirited  hoise  with  perfect  ease 
and  grace.  Papa  has  only  j  ust  purchased  it  for  her ; 
her  pony  is  discarded  now;  he  stands  neglected  in  the 
stable,  except  when  one  of  the  lads  takes  him  when 
going  on  a  message.  But  this  is  a  magnificent  animal, 
a  thoroughbred  bay,  with  black  joints;  he  is 
perfectly  trained,  too ;  and  as  he  gracefully 
curvets,  he  looks  as  though  he  were  making 
fun  to  himself  of  that  light  weight  upon  his  back. 
The  party  reined  in  and  saluted  Ernest  with  profound 
bows  of  mock  formality,  while  Gerald  gave  him  a 
very  arch  look  indeed. 

"  Wo  all  dine  together  to-night,  recollect  Ernest," 
said  Sir  Frederic  gaily  as  they  passed  on.  "  Poor 
Gerald  !"  sighed  Ernest,  and  his  thoughts  were  still 
fondly  and  tenderly  turned  towards  that  brother 
-whom  he  loved  so  deeply  and  so  ti-uly  in  spite  of  hia 
gay,  thoughtle.ss  carelessness,  which  is,  alas  !  too 
rapidly  leading  hiui  to  ruin,  when  ho  reached  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  house,  and  there  he  found  Lpdy 
Beauclerk,  who  had  been  watching  her  hu*band  and 
child  and  Gerald  start. 

Ever  since  that  night  when  Gerald  crowned  Edith 
with  the  flowers  and  proclaimed  her  queen  of  the  jtte 
a  now  thought  has  entered  into  the  mother's  heart. 
Hitherto  she  had  regarded  Edith  as  a  child,  but  what 
if  consUmt  companionship  with  older  people  had  pre- 
maturely matured  her  (  What,  if  beneath  that  merry, 
gieesome  manner  there  flowed  a  current  of  deep  feel- 
ing i  What  it  her  yeuug  rosebud  is,  as  it  unfolds, 
"  bending  its  every  blushing  petal  to  look  on  those  deai- 
eyes,  whilo  all  its  gladness  all  its  light  ia  hanging 
on  their  love" — what  then  1  But  then  there  is  another 
side  to  the  question.  How  is  it  that  the  gay  and 
thoughtless  Gerald  seems  never  to  tire  of  Edith's  com- 
pany {  How  is  it  that  he  can  never  bear  to  have  her 
absent  from  any  of  their  excursions  ?  Had  he  not 
brushed  by  Sir  Frederic  a  while  ago,?as  though  he  had 
been  a  rival  lover,  and  insisted  on  taking  Edith's  tinv 
foot  in  his  hand,  to  lift  her  to  the  saddle,  while  ho 
settled  the  folds  of  her  riding  habit  with  such  scru- 
pulous care  ?  But,  after  all,  surely  Gerald  must  only 
look  upon  Edith  as  the  treasured  darling  of  his  friend, 
for  Gerald  does  love  Sir  Frederio,  there  ia  no  doubt 
about  that.  They  are  very  like  one  another  in  disposi- 
tion too.  And  then  memory  goes  back  for  many  a 
year,  and  she  recollects  that  she  herself  was  '  not 
many  jnonths  older  than  Edith  when  the  handsome 
young  baronet  asked  her  to  be  his  bride,  for  was  she 
not  married  -;t  seventeen '  And  in  that  girlish  picture 
at  Beaupark,  taken  when  she  was  fiivit  a  bride,  does 
she  look  older  than  young  Edith  now  i 

It  was  such  thoughts  as  these,  as  they  passed  through 
the  mind  of  the  anxious  mother,  that  Earnest  broke 
in  upon.  He  was  glad  to  find  Lady  Beauclerk  alone  ; 
glad,  too,  to  feel  no  fear  of  interruption,  for  he  had 
heard  tha  bird-like  tones  of  Isabel's  Vuice  and  the 
music  of  her  harp  as  her  magic  fingers  swept  its  strings 
in  yonder  morning  room,  as  he  passed  beneath  the 
windows. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Beauclerk,"  said  the  young  lover, 
as,  first  salutations  over,  he  led  her  into  a  "retired  and 
shaded  v.'alk,  "I  would  apeak  to  you  about  Miss  Clitford. 
Before  I  leavethe  home  of  my  childhood  to  battle  with 
the  world,  I  would  hear  my  fate  from  Isabel's  own  lips. 
Have  I  your  permission  to  address  her  <" 

Ernest  Fitzgerald's  che>;k  was  deeply  flushed  as  be 


turned  to  scan  the  features  of  her  ladyship,  as  though 
he  was  eager  to  read  the  answer  while  it  was  still  un- 
spoken. 

She  smiled  a  sweet,  pleasant  smile,  and,  extending 
her  hand  frankly  to  her  young  friend,  she  said  : 

"  My  dear  Ernest,  a  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart  would  have  been  sufficient  to  show  me 
that  yours  has  belonged  to  Isabel  Clifibrd  for  some 
months  past  ;  and,  therefore,  in  deep  love  to  her,  and 
sincere  friendship  towards  you,  had  I  not  fully 
acquiesced,  I  should  have  warned  you  of  'breakers, 
ahead'  long  ago." 

"  You  are  very  kind  ;  too  kind,  I  fear,  to  me,  my 
dear  Lady  Beauclerk,  if  you  have  judged  me  in  any 
degree  worthy  of  Isabel  Cliiford's  love,"  and  the  voice 
of  young  Fitzgerald  trembled  with  a  strange  emotion. 
"  I  frankly  tell  you,  I  have  no  fortune  to  ofler  Miss 
Clifibrd  ;  but  I  purpose  starting  on  my  career  the  day 
after  to-morrow  with  a  noble  and  stainless  name,  and, 
I  hope,  a  brave  and  honest  heart." 

"Dear  Ernest,"  said  Lady  Beauclerk,  "  I  would  tell 
you  that  our  Isabel  shall  not  be  a  portionless  bride  ; 
but  for  all  such  matters  I  must  refer  you  to  Sir  Fre- 
deric, who  loves  our  adopted  child  aa  though  she  were 
his  own." 

"Nay,  Lady  Beauclerk,"  and  the  eye  of  the  Fitz- 
gerald flashad  and  his  breast  heaved  as  he  answered 
proudly,  "the  blood  that  flows  in  these  veins  of  mine 
leaps  wildly,  madly,  at  the  base,  ignoble  thought  of 
seeking  to  shelter  my  poverty  under  the  wealth  of  my 
destined  bride.  Believe  me,  I  never  shall  apply  to  Sir 
Frederic  Beauclerk  for  any  information  such  as  that. 
I  seek  not  to  know,  much  less  to  intermeddle  with, 
any  arrangement  his  noble  and  affectionate  heart  may 
prompt  him  to  make  for  Miss  Clifford's  welfare.  With 
herself  alone  let  nil  such  matters  rest.  It  is  the  know- 
ledge of  my  own  unworthineas  that  has  fettered  me 
s©  long— the  dread  lest  the  shadow  of  suspicion  should 
rest  ujjon  my  pure  and  holy  love  that  has  held  back 
the  expression  of  it,  which  has  a  thousand  times  risen 
to  my  lips  and  died  away  again  for  want  of  language 
wealthy  enough  to  clothe  its  disinterested  devotion. 
Through  many  a  long  and  sleepless  night  have  I  pon- 
dered over  my  unfortunate  position,  till  at  last  I  have 
purposed  to  bring  the  matter  ,_^to  an  issue  ;  and  if 
Isabel  CUfTord  prcmiee  me  her  hand  to-day  I  have  re- 
solved to  win  fame  and  wealth  before  I  remove  her 
from  your  sheltering  care,  and  if  I  win  it  not,  and 
fickle  fortune  proves  a  traitor  to  my  hopes,  I  leave  my 
Isabel  free  to  spurn  me  from  her  as  a  worthless  thing. 
But  something  here,"  and  the  young  man  pressed  his 
hand  upon  his  throbbing  heart,  "  something  here  pro- 
mises mo  success.  Yes,  I  feel,  I  know,  I  earnestly 
believe,  that,  with  the  prestige  of  an  honoured  name 
and  with  the  courage  of  a  loving  heart,  Ernest  Fitz- 
gerald will  never  bring  dishonour  on  the  woman  who 
\.  ill  deign  to  link  her  fate  with  his." 

'I'here  was  something  in  the  aspect  of  that  noble 
aspiiaut,  something  in  his  proud  'oearing,  something 
in  his  kindling  eye  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  chi- 
valry, and  so  Lady  Beauclerk  must  have  thought, 
for,  aa  they  reached  the  end  of  the  walk  neaiest  the 
house,  just  as  he  ceased  speaking,  she  pointed 
towards  it,  and  said,  with  a  tone  quivering  with 
emotion  : 

"Go,  Ernest,  plead  your  own  cause;  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  must  still  linger  in  your  lovely  land,  if  it 
can  boast  many  sons  with  the  noble  sentiments  of 
Ejnest  Fitzgerald." 

Isabel  Clifford  has  ceased  singing,  for  she  has 
heai-d  that  dear  footstep,  and  its  sound  has  sent  the 
rich  blood  mantling  over  neck,  and  cheek,  and  brow. 
Soft  white  cashmere  drapes  her  exquisite  figure  to- 
day, and  its  undulating  folds  flow  back  and  sweep 
the  rich  carpet  at  her  feet,  as  she  stands  like  some 
fair  goddess  awaiting  votive  oueiings  to  her  imperial 
loveliness.  A  pale  blue  zone  encircles  her  waist,  con- 
fined by  a  golden  cla.9p,  studded  with  pearls.  No 
other  ornament  adorns  her  ;  she  needs  no  extraneous 
aid  to  enhance  her  bewildering  beauty.  As  usual, 
her  magnificent  hair  is  rolled  back  from  her  ivory 
brow,  and  falls  in  ripples  below  her  waist. 

She  extended  her  hand  to  Erne.st,  who  entered  un- 
announced. He  did  not  ralinquish  it,  but  led  her  to 
the  window. 

"  Isabel,"  said  he,  "the  days  of  my  bliss  are  num- 
bercil,  but  ere  they  pass  quite  away  I  have  come  to 
learii  njy  fate  from  your  dear  lips.  Isabel,  dear  Isabel, 
from  the  first  moment  I  beheld  you  your  exquisite 
loveliness  enthralled  my  soul,  and  as  day  by  day  your 
beautiful  character  has  been  unfolded  to  my  view,  I 
have  been  more  and  more  an  unresisting  capiive  at 
your  feet.    Dear  Isabel,  I  have  dared  to  love  you,  and 


yet  I  sometimes  hate  myself  for  my  mad  pre^umptioa. 
I  have  no  fortune  to  offer  you — nothing  but  au  old, 
time-honoured  name,  and  a  devoted  heart.  But  Isabel 
if  you  do  love  me,  if  you  can  love  me,  I  purpose  to  go 
forth  to  win  wealth  and  fame,  or,  at  least,  to  die  ia 
the  attempt.  Oh  I  Isabel,  tell  me,  tell  me,  do  you 
love  me  ?" 

Those  beautiful  violet  eyes  are  resting  on  him  now, 
with  an  expression  of  exquisite  tenderness,  pure  and 
holy.  ^ 

"  Ernest,"  said  she,  and  har  voice  trembled,  "  Er- 
nest, you  ask  you  know  not  what.  Had  it  not  been 
for  Lady  Beauclerk's  kindness,  I  would  now  have  been 
a  friendless  orphan,  buffeting  with  the  rude  storms  of 
adversity.  You  have  a  proud  name,  a  noble  lineage, 
but  I"  — and  her  cheek  flushed  crimson  as  she  spoke — 
"  I  cannot  even  tell  you  who  I  am.  My  dear  mother's 
lips  were  suddenly  sealed  ia  death  before  she  deemed 
me  old  enough  to  hear  my  life's  history.  I  know  no- 
thing of  my  parentage  or  the  family  from  which  I 
sprung.  Would  it,  then,  be  right,  Ernest,  that  any 
noble,  honourable  man  should  bind  himself  to  me,  an 
obscure  and  friendless  orphan  girl,  dependent  on  the 
bounty  of  kind  and  generous  benefactors  i" 

"  Isabel,''  said  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  and  he  encircled 
her  waist  with  his  arm,  as  though  he  wished  to  shield 
her  with  bis  fostering  protection,  "  you  do  love  me, 
then,  and  this  is  the  only  obstacle.  'Tis  no  obstacle  to 
me.  Nothing,  I  am  persuaded,  will  make  me  feel  that 
I  am  wrong  in  wooing  as  my  bride  fair  Isabel  Cliff'ord. 
Nothing  will  ever  dim  with  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  my 
soul's  undying  devotion.  I  feel  it,  I  know  it,  dearest 
Isabel.  Tell  me  are  you  satisfied  ?  Do  you  really  love 
me  ''.    Will  you  be  my  wife  ?'' 

Uer  head  was  shelterctl  on  his  breast  now,  and  on 
hia  ravished  ears  fell  words  that  filled  him  with  tha 
holiest  rapture.  They  came  low,  and  clear,  and 
sweet.  "  Ernest,  you  know  I  love  you  with  my  whole 
heart." 

And  so  Ernest  Fitzgerald  and  Isabel  Clifford  plighted 
their  troth. 

Long,  long  they  sat  side  by  side  in  that  luxurious 
chamber,  talking  of  their  future  hopes,  their  love, 
their  ineffable  happiness.  Lady  Beauclerk — dear,  kind 
Lady  Beauclerk— did  not  disturb  them  in  the  first  hours 
of  their  delicious  joy.  It  was  by  the  prauoicg  of  the 
horses  on  the  gravel  beneath  the  windows,  as  the 
riding  party  returned,  that  they  were  first  warned  of 
the  rapid  flight  of  time. 

"Isabel,"  whispered  Ernest,  as  he  placed  &  diamond, 
ring  upon  her  finger,  "it  is,  I  believe,  an  old  tra- 
dition that  when  the  love  wanes  the  diamond  gi-ows 
dim.  If  so,  these  will  never  lose  their  lustro;  and  as 
they  flash  in  every  beam  of  light,  let  them  remind 
my  dear,  my  promised  bride,  of  the  undying  love  of 
Ernest  Fitzgerald.  ' 

(To  be  Continued.) 


DESPAIR. 

'Tis  night,  but  no  bright  star 

Lends  to  the  earth  its  ray — 
No  soft  moonbeam  from  heaven  afar 

Doth  through  the  dim  clouds  stray. 

But  streams  of  rain  pour  down 

Upon  the  barren  shcre — . 
Behind,  the  mountains  d.irkly  frown 

Like  giants  stern  and  hoar ; 

And  'neath  dark,  rugged  rooks. 

The  pale  sand-beach  doth  lie, 
The  SOS  >vith  reaching  arm  enlocks, 

And  here  its  fierce  waves  die. 

There  doth  a  steep  cliff  bend 

Above  the  restless  sea. 
Where  every  dying  wave  doth  blend 

A  groan,  sad  v/ind,  with  thoe. 

Upon  that  cold,  cold  stona 
A  woman  croucheth  low, 

The  mantle  from  her  bosom  blown- 
She  heedeth  but  her  woe. 

She  weepeth  not  one  tear. 

She  sigheth  not  one  sigh — 
Tears  are  for  those  who  still  can  fear; 

Hers  are  for  ever  dry. 

The  night  is  wearing  on. 

And  still  she  croucheth  there — 

And,  ah  !  for  hor  there  comes  no  morn- 
Still,  silent,  pale  Despair. 
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THE  SMUGGLER'S  DAUGHTER. 


it.  was  during  a  vacation  tour  at  tlie  end  of  my  fji'st 
*>-?5ion  at  college  that  chance,  or  rather  destiny,  led 
1.(3  to  the  little  fishing  village  o£  Woodburn,  in  Devon- 
-hire.  Charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
•cfcuei-y  and  the  numerous  objects  of  interest  in  the 
vi  'inity,  I  determined,  as  I  was  free  to  follow  my  own 
inclinations,  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  vacation  there. 
1  tliprefore  took  up  my  quarters  at  the  only  inn  the 
village  BtTordfd — a  rambling  old  house  on  *he  Bea- 
.^aure,  evidently  built  iu  the  days  when  solid  oaken 
i.i?ams  might  be  h^d  almost  for  the  trouble  of  fetching. 

-vliue  host  trasa  red-faced,  jolly -looking  personage — 
I.;-.ll  sailor  apparently,  like  most  of  the  inhabitants, 
!■  the  popuktion  of  Woodburn  was  composed  mainly 
>//  fighermeu. 

Scrung,  hardy  fellows  they  were,  who  would  think 
•lotlung  of  pulling  out  iu  the  roughest  weather  to  a 
-'ay  going  to  pieces  on  the  distant  rocks  wliich  fringed 
xb  n  C!.>'ist— not,  alas,  to  rescue  the  drowning  crew,  but 
■•XI  scjize  upon  the  cargo  or  anything  of  value  v.-hich 
n.I<.,'ht  come  within  their  reach.  In  short,  ae  I  afterwards 
-earned,  VVoodburn  was  a  colony  of  most  notorious 
"..reckers  and  smugglers,  unmatched  for  daring,  hardi- 
u- cd,  and  success  by  any  other  place  on  the  south  coast 

i:ugland. 

Under  these  ciroumatanceB,  my  presence  among  such 
t  of  lawless  desperadoes  might  have  been  dange- 
ious,  but  for  an  accident  which  happened  to  the 
d;'u;_^hrer  of  my  host,  on  the  day  of  my  arrival,  in 
^■.  hifa  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  rescue  her  from  what 
might  have  proved  a  watery  gi-ave. 

T'ais,  joined  to  my  youth  and  evident  ignorance  of 
their  mode  of  iito,  at  once  put  me  on  good 
I'enns  with  my  host,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  bsnd  ; 
?ind  that  same  evening,  on  returning  from  a  quiet  stroll 
1  ioiig  the  beach,  he  invited  me  into  his  little  private 
;.::ii;;g-rooiii  behind  the  bar,  and  drank  my  health  in 

•  cguae  which  I  more  than  suspected  was  utterly  igno- 
^«  rant  of  such  an  establishment  as  her  Majesty's  Cus- 
toms. ' 

And  now  let  me  pauae  a  moment  to  describe  'my 
heroine,  this  old  weather-beaten  smuggler's  only 
..hild. 

Though  studying  medicine,  I  was,  both  by  nature 
t.nd  education,  a  tolerable  artist,  and  I  have  no-sv  be- 
fore me  a  sketch  of  her,  as  I  saw  her  that  evening, 
sitting  at  her  embrcadery-frame,  in  the  back  parlour  of 
■She  Ship  Inn  at  Woodburn. 

T;-,ll  and  graceful,  the  exquisitely-motdded  outlines 
of  her  face  and  figure  could  not  fail  to  attract  admira- 
tion were  she  even,  instead  of  in  the  parlour  of  a 
vilL-ige-inn,  among  the  richly-dressed  belles  of  a  Lon- 
don bali-niom. 

Ker  hair,  of  that  rire  chestnut  .shade  which,  v.-hen 
kissed  by  a  sunbeam,  appears  tinted  with  gold,  hung 
in  cireless  luxuriance  almost  to  her  waist.  Her  eyes, 
i'Uei'Eately  melting  in  tcndeiuess  and  flashing  like 
,  iv  iiid  fire,  were  of  a  deep,  rich  violet,  shaded  by  long, 

•  iark,  drooidnglashe.;.  Her  parted  lips  disc]o:;>.d  teetli 
^'ii'tening  like  pearls,  &'ad  her  cheeks,  a  shade  paler 
.^incs  the  accident  of  the  morning,  clear  and  transpa- 
rent as  the  pui'est  alabaster,  were  yet  warm  and  rich 
as  the  bloom  on  the  ripe  autumn  peach. 

Such  was  Nellie  Burton  when  I,  a  dreamy,  imagina- 
tive youth  of  nineteen,  totally  unused  to  the  society 
uf  tvomen,  first  met  her. 

'•That  wonder  that  I  r.'as  spell-bound  by  her  beauty, 
cf.6.  before  that  evening  ivas  over  fancied  myself  madly 
in  love  with  her  ? 

'■  Fancied,"  did  I  say  ?  Ah  !  it  was  no  fancy  ;  or, 
li  it  v-a.8,  'twa3  a  fancy  which,  for  thirty  yearn,  has 
been  the  one  passion  of  my  life — which  is  now.  But 
I  am  ar-ticipatinff. 

_  For  three  weeks  I  v^-as  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  i  bliss. 
Nellie  and  I  rambled  together  through  the  green  shady 
woods  and  over  the  sparkling  saiirt  of  the  sea- shore. 
rogeti:ier  we  watched  the  sun  sink  like  a  globe  of  fire 
beneath  the  ■western  sea,  and  rise  in  beauty  over  the 
dark,  we^^hor-stainf^d  clilTs— happv.  supremely  happy 
m  the  1j1i.^,s  of  the  present,  utterly  oblivious  of  the 
long,  dreary  separati'on  the  future  held  in  store  f.jr  us. 

Kot  a  word  of  lore  had  as  yet  been  spoken  bv  either 
of  us,  though  Nellie  knew  full  well.  '•  without  one 
word  from  me,"  that  my  heart  was  all  her  own. 

At  last  it  came.  It  was  the  evening  before  mv  re- 
turn^ to  liondon,  and  I  had  started  alone  for  a"  last 
«tioH  along  the  beach.  As  I  approached  our  tryating- 
place— a  huge  cavern  wora  by  the  ever  restless  waves 


in  the  base  of  the  diifs — I  .saw  Nellie  .'jitting  upon  a 
piece  of  rock,  her  head  resting  upon  her  hand,  and 

her  eyes  fixed  drenraily  upon  the  broad  expanse  of  tlie 
sea  at  her  feet,  trembling  like  a  liquid  rainbow  in  the 
blazing  rays  of  the  setting  Bun. 

"  \\'hat  a  lovely  sunset  I  '  siie  exclaimed,  springing 
up,  with  a  blu.'<h  upon  her  beautiful  face,  at  the  sound 
of  my  footsteps. 

"  Especially  lovely  to  me,"  I  replied,  "  since  the 
nest  will  be  viewed  from  a  third  floor  -sviiidow  in  a 
dingy  back  street  in  London." 

"Must  you  really  go  back  to-morrow  V  she  said,  in 
a  low  voice,  turning  her  glowing  face  nw?y  from  me 
and  looking  dreamily  over  the  sea,  which  suddenly 
grew  dark  as  the  sun  disapTiearcd  beneath  the  horizon. 

"  To-morrow  morning,"  I  returned  ;  "and,  Nellie,  I 
cannot  bid  yos  fare-ivell  Vv'ithout  first  telling  j'ou  that 
— that  I  love  you  \uth  ail  my  heart  and  soul  !"  I 
stammered  out.  Taking  her  little  soft  hand  in  mine, 
I  looked  into  her  eyes.  "  Nellie,"  I  said,  "  tell  me, 
dearest,  may  I,  dare  I,  hope  that  one  day  you  will  be 
my  own  darling  wife  ?" 

Yovi  have  forgotten,"  sbt  replied,  softly  but  firmly, 
"  that  I  am  only  a  poor  couuti-y  girl,  while  you  " 

"Nellie,  deaivst,"  said  I,  "say  no  more  of  that  !  A 
true  womsm's  heart  is  v^orthy  the  acceptance  of  a 
prince,  and  I  am  an  orphan— alone  in  the  world,  ■rt'ith 
no  one  to  oppose  my  choice.  Only  tell  me,  .and  there 
i.?  no  one  in  the  wide  world  to  prevent  our  union  !" 

W^ith  a  world  of  love  and  trust  -in  them,  the  deep 
viokt  eyes  were  upturned  to  mine.  Gently  the  fair, 
gold-brown  head  di-ooped  till  it  rested  upon  my  breast, 
and  Soft  and  low,  yet  sweet  as  the  musical  ripple  of  a 
brooklet  in  June,  came  the  whispered  words  : 

"Archie.  I  am  yours  forever  !'' 

The  next  morning  I  returned  to  London,  duly  en- 
gaged, with  her  father's  full  consent,  to  Nellie  Burton. 
.Slowly  ap.d  wearily  the  months  dragged  along,  till  at 
length  December  cnnie  round,  and  I  was  eagerly  look- 
ing forward  to  the  idea  of  spending  the  Christmas  va- 
ca^tion  Vi-ith  Nellie  at  Woodburn,  when  a  letter  from 
my  uncle — the  only  relative  I  had  left — who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  failing  health,  was  liring  in  a  milder 
climate,  compelled  me  to  join  him  in  the  south  of 
P'rance. 

On  my  return,  as  Woodburn  was  not  far  out  of  my 
way,  I  detei-mined  to  spend  a  day  or  two  there  before 
proceeding  to  London.  On  reaching  the  village,  I  was 
struck  by  the  air  of  desolation  which  it  presented  ; 
most  of  the  houses  seemed  empty,  and  the  street  ap- 
peared entirely  deserted. 

-  ^VJlat  was  my  dismay,  on  reaching  the  well-remem- 
bei-ed  ^^llage  inn,  to  find  it  a  heap  of  charred  and 
blackened  ruins. 

Whilst  I  was  standing,  as  if  in  a  dream,  gazing  upon 
the  scene  of  desolation  before  me,  a  fisherman,  with 
whom  I  was  slightly  acquainted,  came  up,  and,  on 
turning  to  him  for  information,  I  was  horrified  to  learn 
that  a  few  days  before  the  revenu.e  officers,  having 
traced  some  goods  to  Mr.  Burton's  house,  managed  to 
etiect  an  entrance,  and  in  the  struggle  which  ensued, 
the  pseudo-innkeeper,  having  defended  himself  with 
the  utmost  desperation,  was  shot  dead,  the  house  acci- 
dentally caught  fire,  and  was  soon  reduced  to  r.  heap  of 
ruins. 

And  Nellie— my  darling — my  promised  bride  ? 
What  had  become  of  her  during  these  terrible 
scenes  ? 

All  inquiries  proved  unavailing.  She  suddenly  dis- 
appeared on  the  morning  after  the  fight,  and  had  not 
been  beard  of  since. 

How  I  got  back  to  London  I  know  not  ;  but,  on 
reiif'hing  home,  weary  and  dij<pirited,  I  found  a  letter 
in  her  well-known  handwriting  awaiting  me.  I  eagerly 
opened  it,  and  read  : 

De.\RE=t  Archie— Yoti  ■will,  no  doubt,  hr.ve  heard  before 
tjiis  of  my  poor  fataer's  unhappy  death,  and  the  ruin  of  my 
once  happy  home;  but  I  cannot  write  of  this:  I  must  not  even 
tUink  oi  it.  After  ail  that  has  happened,  I  feel  that  it  is  iny 
duty,  Arciiie,  to  .i-eloase  you  from  all  your  promises  to  me, 
for  1  lovt  you  far  too  well  to  allow  you  to  SEcriSce  yourself 
for  a  friendless,  peuiiiless  orphan,  wlioae  fathur— but  1  cannot 
■write  Jhe  dreadful  words. 

Farewell,  Aichie !  May  your  life  prove  happier  than  it 
was  ever  in  tije  power  of  the  poor  country  girl  to  make  it; 
but  amid  all  your  happiness  yon  i^'rtill  not  quite  forget 
your  nufortuiiute 

Nellie. 

This  letter,  v.-hich  borel  evidence  of  the  teais  which 
had  fallen  over  it,  had  only  the  London  postmark,  sol 
was  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  Nellie.  Vainly  I  tried  every  means  in  my  power  to 
discover  her — fur  weeks  I  advertised  in  the  newspapers 
but  no  answer  ever  came  to  my  entreaties. 

Three  years  had  passed  away.    I  had  takea  my  de-  i 


gree,  aini  had  been  in  practi"v  ;rly  a  twelvemonth. 
Time  .ind  absence  had  only  .  i.  i-d  the  strfength  and 
intensity  of  my  love  for  my  ]••.  ;  Nellie.  Sleeping  or 
waking,  1  was  evcrLanntcd  by  hc-rpure,  beautiful  face, 
which  seemed  to  bo  ever  gazing  into  mine  with  a  lock 
of  reproach,  as  if  reproving  me  for  b'ing  ab.seut  from 
her  fiide  in  the  time  of  her  trouble  and  son  ov.-. 

At  last,  wearied  with  my  useless  search,  and  uttei-ly 
hopeless  of  again  meeting  in  thi.s  world  ray  long-lost 
love,  I  was  beginning  to  think  of  giving  up  ray  piac- 
tice  and  going  abroad  to  try  among  the  palm  groves  of 
India  to  forget  my  sorrow,  when  one  evening,  as  I  sat 
alone  in  my  .^tudy,  after  dinner,  a  me.^sage  jcame  for 
me  to  go  .at  once  to  ?ee  a  young  woman  who  v.'as  lying 
ill  in  one  of  ih-j  crov/ded  courts  at  the  back  of  Hul- 
born. 

It  was  a  bitter  cold  December  night.  The  .snow  wa» 
falling  in  thick  liakeB  upon  the  hard,  frosty  road,  and, 
as  I  buttoned  iny  overcoat  tightly  around  my  throat, 
I  shuddered  to  think  that,  perchance,  my  poor  lost 
Nellie  might  be  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger — per- 
haps even  exposed  to  the  bitter  north  wind  which 
whistled  sharply  and  icily  about  my  erirs. 

On  arriving  at  my  destniafion,  1  was  met  at  the  door 
by  a  villainous-looking  miin.  smoking  a  short,  black 
pipe,  and,  on  telling  him  my  errand,  he  led  me  up  a 
crazy  staircase  to  a  little  back  room,  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  turned  do^\^7nstair3  agaim^-ithout|3pe?k;ii;ga 
word.  The  door  was  opened  by  an  untidy  old  womiiH, 
who  led  me  into  a  miserably  furnished  room,  and 
pointed  to  a  bed  iu  one  corner,  where  lay — good 
heavens  1  was  it  pos.'iible  ! — !ny  own  long-lost  Nellie.  , 

I  started  forward,  but  the  old  woman  laid  htr  hand 
on  my  arm. 

"  She's  asleep,  sir  ;  don't  Vi'akeher,  poor  thing  ;  shs 
has  not  slept  these  three  nights." 

Recovering  from  my  a.stonishment,  I  sat  down  by 
the  bedside,  and,  while  pretending  to  feel  her  pulse, 
tried  to  collect  my  excited  thought.>.  After  deli't)era- 
ting  a  few  minutes  I  determined,  fearful  of  the  sudden 
recognition  in  her  present  weal:  state,  to  take  my  leave 
quietly  before  she  awoke.  Giving  the  old  woman  some 
necessary  directions,  1  \\Tote  a  few  lines  on  a  s.crap  of 
paper,  and  told  her  to  give  it  to  Nellie  when  she  awoke, 
and,  promising  to  call  again  in  an  hour,  left  the  hou-se. 
Kow  that  hour  passed  I  know  not.  I  seemed  like  one 
walking  in  a  dream,  fearful  lest  at  any  moment  I 
should  v.'ake  again  to  the  bitter  reaHty.  At  last,  how- 
ever, it  came  to  an  end,  and  I  again  ascended  the 
rickety  staircase.  I  was  met  at  the  door  by  the  old 
woman,  who  pushed  the  door  open  gently,  and  directed 
me  to  ent>3r. 

There  lay  my  Nellie — wide  awake  now — gazing  into 
my  face  with  a  look  of  love  and  tenderness  in  her 
soft  -violet  eyes  that  I  would  have  given  worlds  for  in 
the  days  of  old. 

With  a  cry  of  joy  I  sprung  to  her  side,  and,  clasping 
her  to  my  breast,  passionately  kissed  her  thin,  wasted 
face. 

For  some  minutes  neither  of  us  broke  the  dslidons 
silence. 

At  last,  looking  dovvn  upon  tha  pale  face  wliich 
nestled  lovingly  so  close  to  my  breast,  and  clasping  the 
soft  little  hands — alas  '.  now  so  thin  and  tiv-usparent — 
in  rryne,  I  whispered  : 

"  Thank  God,  united  at  last,  darling  '.  never  more  to 

be  separated." 

•}(■■»«* 

Need  I  add  more  ?  Nellie  rapidly  recoved  under  mj 
treatment,  and  early  in  the  spring  we  were  married. 
For  twenty  years  slie  was  the  bright  star  of  my  life, 
and  I  am  now  eagerly  awaiting  the  hour  when — 
1  may  jo'n  that  s-weet-voiced  sioger 
'   In  our  Father's  happy  heme. 


The  Berlin  journals  announce  the  death  of  the  Cham- 
berlain Frederic  de  Moltka,  brother  of  the  Field-il:tr- 
shal. 

The  master  of  the  Holborn  U^ion  Sohools^t  iHt- 
cham  has  resigned  his  office,  in  order  to  avoid  carrying 
but  an  order  for  flogging  some  of  the  boys  under  his 
charge. 

Invisible  photographs  of  the  Pruice  Imperial  have 
been  seized  by  the  Paris  police.  Notlung  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  card  until  it  is  plunged  into  a  basin  of  cold 
water,  when  a  likeness  of  Napoleon  IV.  appears  to 
gladden  the  hearts  of  hi.?  adherenta. 

S.MOKi'RS  IX  Fbanck. — ThjMe  are  o,6ri,000  smckors 
in  France,  and  ■their  average  consumption  is  i'lb.  of 
tobacco  each  yearly.  Out  of  15,  S  emoke  pipes,  S 
cigars,  and  '2  cigarette.";.  The  total  number  of 
cigarettes  consumed  is  estimated  at  20s  milliards  n 
year ;  put  end  to  end  they  would  give  a  'eneth  of 
^,067,930  kilometres,  or  1,275,916  miles. 
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DISASTROUS   FLOODS  IN  PITTSBURG. 

Tte  American  papers  coutain  accounts  of  the  disas- 
trous floods  at  Pittsburg,  by  which  200  persons  were 
Ai-owned  in  their  houses.  The  following,  dated  Pitts- 
burg, July  27,  in  an  epitome  of  the  account  gi\-en  in 
tile  yeio  York  JJcraUl  :— 

"  The  devastation  eiiected  is  widespread  and  shock- 
ing.   Th«  rain  comuienced  to  fall  about  eight  o'clock^ 
jxiiio  Tvhen  the  church  belis  had  ceased  their  tolling, 
.md  vs-hen  woishippers  were  engaged  in  then-  religious 
eseroises.    It  seemed  as  if  the  gates  of  Heaven  had 
opened  wide  and  allowed  the  deluge  fres  scope.  The 
death-cried  of  scores  of  Tictims  rose  upon  the  air  from 
a  do2en  submerged  localities.    The  exact  couise  of 
this  cyclone  as  yet  is  not  precisely  Icnown  ;  but  it 
seems  to  be  in  a  semi-cirelc,  embracing  the  north-west- 
era  and  Eouth-eListorn  pai-t  of  the  city  in  its  arc,  leav- 
ing the  main  portions  unharmed.    It  was  not  until  the 
break  of  day  that  the  full  result  of  the  flood  was 
known,  and  then  it  was  discovered  that  the  locality 
known  as  Butohar's  Run,  in  Alleghanuey  City,  had 
Puffered  most  serioudy.    Tidi  is  a  populous  valley  on 
either  side  of  which  there  is  a  high  range  of  hills  co- 
vorfid  with  the  hou&ss,  for  the  most  part,'  of  working 
men."  The  valley  where  the  work  of  de^itruction 
comnjenced     is     nut     laoro     than  ^one  hundred 
and  fifty    feet    wide.     Along    the  "route  houses 
were  built  directly  over  a    natural  watercourse, 
culverts  being  made  and  used  in  parts  as  loundntiona 
of  building  houses.    The  line  of  destruction  followed 
the  watercourse  to  the  river,  and  involved  an  inimecse 
number  oihouaes  th.at  were  not  in  a  line  with  the  cul- 
"  verc;<.    Those  who  lived  near  the  head  of  the  valley 
stated  that  the  water  came  down  in  great  volumes, 
and  soon  filled  the  lowlands  to  overflowing.  Eapidly 
>/ii.3  stream  filled,  and  floated  off  from  their  founda- 
tions one  or  more  houses,  which  in  their  course  im- 
peded the  free  flow  of  water,  and  thus  the  stream  rose 
till  there  was  at  least  a  toiTent  of  about  25  feet  deep, 
which  was  as  angry  as  the  sea.    Houfies  were  sucked 
off  through  fountains  hke  so  many  jackstrav/s,  and 
hurled  against  each  other,  their  occupants  being 
crushed  or  drowned  in  their  efforts  to  escape.  The 
loss  of  life  is  appalling,  and  the  scene  is  almost  inde-  j 
Bcribable.    An  eye-witness,  living  on  a  high  portion  of  ' 
Springarden-avenue,  was  able  to  see  for  a  considerable  " 
distance  around.    The  water  below  had  l  iaen  to  the 
upper  storey?  of  the  buildings,  and  when  the  cries  for 
aid  of  the  doomed  inmates  broke  upon  his  ear  he  at 
ones  realised  their  terrible  situation.  Presently,  houses 
began  to  float,  and  then  it  was  the  air  was  rent  with 
wild,  distressing  cries  of  mothers  and  children.  At 
fihort  iaitervals  the  tia^ih  of  lightning  would  reveal 
terror-stricken  faces  thrust  from  tho  windows  of 
(ioating  houtes,    and  presently    when    the  water 
began  to  rise  higher  and  higher,   and  buildings 
began    to    crumble     and    fall    to    pieces,  strug- 
gling forms  of  men,  women,  and  children  could 
hi  seen  in  the  water  battling  for  life.     After  an  in. 
terval  of  darkness  the  lightning  would  again  reveal 
the  place,  but  they  had  uisappeared  beneath  a  heavy 
mass  of  iloating  timber.    Never  for  an  instant  did  the 
wild  despairuig  cries  close — no  sooner  Vv-ould  the 
Boreams  of  one  despairing  mortal  cease  with  death 
isiian  another  would  burst  forth,  and  so  during  the 
long  hours  of  night  one  could  hear  them  scream  and 
witness  their  dying  struggles  without  power  to  help. 
At  times  they  could  see  through  the  v.  indows  of  a 
floating  house,  where  a  light  still  burned,  mothers 
kneeling  with  youug  children  in  their  arms.  Presently 
these  would  topple  and  fall  with  a  crash,  but  not  too 
loud  to  drown  the  piercing  shrieks  of  the  poor  wretches 
vnthin.    The  work  of  recovering  bodies  commenced  at 
daylight,  and  continued  all  day  long.    The  bodies  re- 
co-.'ered  are  for  the  m-jst  part  di.-ifigured,  showing  that 
the  current  of  water,  was  very  violent.    The  bodies 
were  taken  to  undertakers'  e.stablishmeuts.    The  body 
o£  a  tall,  well-built  n:an,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a 
fireman,  was  taken  out  of  a  new  building.  Some 
persons  had  seen  him  enter  when  the  flood  coroinenced, 
to  save  a.  woman  whg  had  screamed  for  help.  AH 
tho  inmates  were  drowned,  and  his  was  the  only  body 
recovered.  Henry  Hes;!,  a  policeman,  who  was  drowned 
■while  attempting  to  rescue  some  persons  from  a  house 
m  Cheitnut-street,  and  the  -A.iody  of  a  boy  named 
Halber,  who  waa  visiting  a  family  in  Hara-street,  were 
also  found.  A  woman  found  this  morning  wasarjoung 


mothei',  close  to  her  breast  she  held  a  young  babe  in  a 
grasp  so  tight  that  it  was  sevei'al  moments  before  it 
could  be  unloosed  fiom  her  embrace.  Her  face  and 
that  of  her  child  were  not  mutilated.  It  seems  as  if 
death  had  come  tipon  them  in  their  sleep,  and  they 
passed  away  quietly.  Others  were  discovered  in  posi- 
tions which  told  that  they  had  not  yielded  without  a 
struggle.  Strong  men  were  found  with  clothing  torn 
from  their  bodies  save  a  few  shreds.  AVomen  a!id 
children  were  found  in  all  attitudes  and  positions, 
some  with  the  agonised  throes  of  death's  struggle 
wiitten  plainly  on  their  face.5,  some  with  hands  cut 
and  bleeding  from  having  come  in  contact  with  nails 
and  splinters  in  theii-  grasping  for  life.  The  next  loca- 
lity in  which  death  hai-vested  well  is  Saw  jilill  Kun, 
a  tributary  of  the  Ohio  river,  on  the  south  pax't  of  the 
city.  The  body  of  Iiirs.  Sample  was  found  one  mile 
below  her  house.  Mr.  Sr.mple,  wife,  and  child  were  in 
the  houB^  when  it  gave  way.  His  wife  told  him  to  hold 
on  to  the  child,  which  he  did,  never  again  seeing 
his  wife  ali\'e.  On  Whiskey  Bun  the  dweliing 
of  a  gentleman  was  washed  away,  and  the 
Vr-ife  drowned.  Panhandle  Bridge  was  washed  away, 
also  Bridge  Number  6.  Tho  Panhandle  tracks,  a  mile 
east  of  MansSeld,  were  washed  away  a  distance  of  30 
feet.  The  bridges  and  tr:vcks  of  Churtiers  Valley  Rail- 
road weie  all  washed  away.  The  loss  of  life  at  Char- 
tier  Creek  is  14  persons.  At  'Little  Solomon  every 
me.i'ber  of  two  families  were  lost.  Between  Solomon 
and  Canonsburg  11  bodies  have  been  recovered,  and 
between  Solomon  and  Bridge ville  13  more  have  been 
found- — in  all  2-t-.  Besides  these  a  large  number  of 
persons  are  misting,  and  doubtless  have  perished. 
Every  bridge  on  the  Pike  Las  been  swept  away,  as  also 
several  railroad  bridges  and  stone  culverts  at  dozens 
of  places.  Nothing  was  left  at  Vv'oods  Run  but  foun- 
dations of  houses.  The  IiIayor.s  of  Pittsbdrg  and  Al- 
leghanney  called  a  mass  meethig  of  citizens  to  tak' 
action  in  relation  to  this  disaster. 


OH,  NEVER,  NEVER  FLIRT,  GIRLS, 

Oh,  never,  nevtr  ilirt,  jfiris  ! 

Don't  play  witi:  Immtiu  hearts  I 
You  say  you  mean  iij  iiiij,  ftiris, 

'io  wou!:d  with  Cupid's  darts. 
But  they  are  cruel  wounds,  girls — 

Wounds  that  for  life  may  liurt — 
Then  heed  a  wise  old  counsellor, 

Don't  flirt,  my  girls— don't  ilirt  I 

Yon  say  that  men  are  hardy,  girls, 

And  really  never  feel ; 
But  many  an  old  bachelor 

His  sei-Tct  could  reveal, 

tell  of  h.ippy  dsiys  gone  by — 

or  f:ilse  girls— feeiings  hurt- 
Ami  now  coudemns  all  woman Idnd  ; 

Pon  t  tlirt,  then,  gu-ls— don't  flirt  1 

There  is  no  real  pleasure,  gii's. 

In  striving  to  excel 
In  mch  an  art  as  fiirtins;,  girls, 

Though  you  may  do  it  well. 
Then  if  you  lovo,  love  truly,  girls. 

Bat  love^iot  to  your  huit ; 
Choose  wisely,  well,  and  sensibly. 

But,  girls,  oh,  never  tUi-fc  ! 


Mr.  Hoskyns-Abrahall,  formerly  Registrar  of  the 
London  Bankruptcy  Court,  died  a  few  days  ago  in  th; 
72nd  year  of  his  age. 

A  Painter's  Studio. — A  lady  correspondent,  who 
recently  visited  Gustave  Dor^  at  Paris,  minutely  de 
scribes  the  famous  painter's  studio.  She  says  : — "  It 
is  a  square  room  of  huge  dimensions,  lighted  by  a  sky- 
light, and  sufficiently  lofty  to  accommodate  the  gi- 
gantic canvases  wheieon  the  artist  is  accusiomed  to 
work  out  his  vast  conceptions.  A  square  moveable  plat- 
form on  wheels,  adapted  to  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
pleasure,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  It  is  on 
this  that  DortS  stands  when  at  work  on  one  of  the  colos- 
sal pictures  v/hich  seem  to  spring  into  being  so  readily 
beneath  his  skilful  and  rapid  brush.  A  table  loaded 
with  brushes  of  every  dimension,  from  the  most  delicate 
pencil  to  a  huge,  overgrown  m.ushroom  of  hair,  another 
strewed  with  books  all  bearing  the  inscription,  '  To  M. 
Gustave  Dorc',  with  the  compliments  of  the  author,' 
and  with  papers,  letters,  visiting  cards,  and  scraps  of 
drawings  (oh,  how  my  fingers  itched  to  appropiiate 
one  of  these  last  !)  a  few  chairs  and  a  sofa,  made  up 
the  furniture.  No  scraps  of  bric-a-brac,  no  pieces  of 
old  armour  or  antique  furniture,  no  lay-figures  or 
lengths  of  coloured  drapery,  the  usual  picturesque 
litter  of  an  artist's  studio,  were  visible.  The  foot 
slipped  upon  a  polished  flooring  guiltless  of  cai-pet. 
Hugo  green  cm-tains,  intended  to  hide  unfinished 
works  from  the  gaze  of  visitors,  hung  fronj  the  wallii — 
else  all  'sras  bare,  severe,  yet  grandiosSf'* 


ASSYRIAN  A^iUSEMENT. 
Mr.  Smith,  who  has  been  exploring  Assyria  in  the 
cause  of  science  and  t;he  Daily  Telejmph,  relates  the 
following  : — Riding  out  of  Amudia,  we  urged  on  our 
horses,  and  before  very  long  came  in  sight  of  a  village 
built  among  the  ruina  of  an  old  fort,  about  half  way 
between  Amudia  and  Nisibin.    As  the  day  wore  on 
the  weathiT  became  worsa  and  worse  ;  the  clouds 
gathered,  and  soon  a  storm  of  rain  and  hail  broke  over 
our  heads.    We  drove  oar  animals  as  hard  as  possible, 
though  they  were  already  almost  knocked  up  by  the 
journey  ;  but  it  was  not  until  four  o'clock  that  we 
arrived,  very  wet  and  weary,  in  view  of  Nisibin.  We 
entered  the  placeand  sought  for  a  lodging,  but  it  was 
not  an  easy  matter  to  get  one.    The  khans  here  were 
In  a  wretched  state  from  t'ae  mud  and  rain,  and  the 
solitary  coffee-shop  could  afford  no  acoommodatioa 
whatever.    At  last,  however,  the  governor  was  kind 
enough  to  give  us  shelter  in  the  Serai,  or  Govern- 
ment House,  which  proved  to  be  tolerably  comfortablo 
quarters.   The  room  alloted  to  me  v/as  that  in  which 
ofiicial  business  was  usually  transacted,  but  it  was  si- 
milar in  arrangement  and  appearance  to  the  one  at 
Diuasar.  There  was  a  good  fire  of  logs  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  apartment,  and  altogether  it  was  a  welcome 
refuge    from  the    storm    which    still    raged  v/ith 
pitiless  fury  out  of  doors.     Coffee,  served  in  the 
Turkish  fashion,  was  brought  in,  and  shortly  after- 
wards a  courteous  invitation  to  dinner  followed. 
While  this  repast  was  being  prepared;  there  entered  !i» 
tall,  powerful,  sinister-looking  roan  and  a  yout'n  ap- 
parently  about  fourteen  yeais  of  age.     The  latter  was 
evidently  a  dancing  boy,  and  he  and  his  companion, 
after  having  saluted  tho  governor,  seated  themselves 
on  the  cxrpet,  apparently  with  the  view  to  a  subse- 
quent display  of  their  talents.     The  dinner  was  a. 
good  one — that  is  to  say  for  the  East — and  it  in- 
i  eluded,  among  other  dishes,  various  me,ats,  preserved 
'  grapes,  and  honey,  and  wound  up  with  pilau  or  pUoff, 
a  native  dish,  in  which  tho  principal  ingredient  is 
'  rice.     After  eofiee  had  again  been  handed  round 
;  guests  began  to  drop  in,  and  the  servants  made  pre- 
j  parations  for  the  entertainment.    Two  musicians  now 
entered,  one  of  them  having  a  tambourine,  and  the 
1  other  an  instrument  called  a  Jcanum,  resembling  adul- 
i  cimer.    The  stri;rgs  rest  on  two  bridges,  and  the  ia- 
!  strumeut  is  laid  across  the  knees  of  the  performer, 
I  and  is    played   with  the   fingers  of  both  hands. 
J  The  assembly  was  in  part  composed  of  the  rank 
and  fashion"  of  Nisibin  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was 
I  of  rather  a  mixed  character.      One  of  the  guests 
j  present,     an    officer    of    some     sort,  understood 
.PiU.'sian,  and  ■  aviother  gentleman  was  very  anxious 
!  to  give  me  to  understand  that  he  was  a  Christian. 
'  Presently  the  performanecs  commenced,  and  certainly 
!  they  were  of  a  kind  not  very  familiar  or  pleasing  to 
V\'estern  eyes,  though,  indeed,  the  most  civiUsed  na- 
'  tions  in  Europe  take  delig'nt  in  entertainments  that 
'  thoy  have  not  rnuch  reason  to  boast  of.    First  the 
'  dancing  boy  retired,  and  came  back  arrayed  in  a  dress 
I  of  faded  finery,  fringed  all  round,   flounced,  and 
I  coloured  blue  and  red.    Then,  while  the  musicians 
were  tuning  up  their  in.struments,  the  tall  man,  who 
came  in  with  the  boy  before  dinner,  and  v/ho  appeared 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  party,  delivered  himself  of  a 
series  of  coarse  jokes  and  antics,  which  were  not  of 
the  most  refined  character.   Kis  performances,  how- 
ever, were  keenly  relished  by  the  company,  and  were 
received  with  shouts  of  laughter,  in  which  the  gentle- 
man who  called  himself  a  Christian  joined  as  heartily 
as  any  of  the  rest.  Next  followed  a  concert  of  Turkish, 
Kurdish,  and  Arabic  songs,  some  of  which  would 
hardly  bear  translation;  and  the  boy  generally  either 
joined  in  the  music  or  performed  native  dances.  His 
movements,  however,  were  not  very  graceful.  They 
consisted  chiefly  in  swinging  round,  jumping  and 
capering  about  in  a  quaint,  eccentric  fashion,  and 
twisting  the  head  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
neck,  as  if  it  were  loose  in  its  joints.     These  mu- 
sical and  terpsichorean  performances  were  kept  up 
till  a  late  hour,  but,  monotonous  as  they  were,  the 
interest  of  the  audience  never  wavered.  Altogether 
the  entertainment  was  not  calculated  to  give  one  a 
very  exalted  idea  of  Turkish  taste.    There  was  one 
bright  spot  in  the  Bcente,  and  that  was  formed  by  the 
group  of  stalwart  Cii'cassian  guards  who  stood  armed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  apartment.    Thsy,  at  any  rats, 
looked  like  men,  which  is  more  than  could  be  said  of 
the  company  present.    I  was  glad  when  the  so-called 
entertainment  was  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  weariness 
it  caused,  added  to  the  fatigues  of  the  preeasding 
journey,  rendered  retirement  to  one's  couch  peculiarly 
agreeabia, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TTHAT  MADGE  SATS. 

I  was  fourteen  two  days  ago,  and  as  I  sit  flattenicg 
my  nose  against  a  pane  of  glass,  vainly  endeavouring 
to  peer  through  the  London  fog,  my  sister  Jane,  who 
is  tec  years  my  senior,  says  to  me,  abruptly : 

"  Madge,  I  am  going  to  be  married," 

"  Are  you,  really I  exclaim,  delightedly  and 
with  all  a  girl's  glee  at  the  prospect  of  wedding 
gaieties  ;  "  but"- — and  a  sudden  chill  seems  to  fall 
upon  me — "  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  be  married 
to  John  Preston  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  shs  replies,  sharply.  "  Why.  what 
have  you  to  say  against  him  ?" 

I  meditate  for  a  moment ;  and  then,  with  that 
charming  candour  which  sisters  commonly  evince 
towards  each  other,  I  answer  : 

"  He  is  very  small,  and  he  is  very  ugly." 

"  You  are  excessively  rude,  Madge.  He  is  very  cle- 
ver and  very  nice." 

y  X  don't  like  him." 

"•"Well,  then,  you  ought." 

"  I  don't  see  why  I  oikjIU.  You  are  going  to  marry 
him — I'm  not,"  I  reply,  practically. 

"  'Why,  here  we  are,  two  orphan  girls,  with  only  just 
as  much  money  as  serves  to  keep  us  respectable  ;  and 
think  what  an  advantage  it  will  be  for  us  to  have  a 
house  of  our  own  instead  of  living  here  with  aunt." 

"  A  home  of  our  own     I  say  interrogatively. 

"  Yes.  John  and  I  have  arranged  all  that.  You  are 
to  live  with  us,  and  your  sixty  pounds  a  year  is  to  pay 
for  your  support  and  education.  Of  course,  it  will  not 
half  cover  all  expenses,  but  John  has  been  good  enough 
to  SRy  you  can  have  a  house  with  us." 

"I  hate  John  Preston!"  I  exclaim  passionately 
"and  I  will  not  live  in  the  same  house  with  him." 

"Don't  be  ridiculous,"  she  says,  with  exasperating 
coolness.  "  You  know  that  since  Mr.  Seymour's  death, 
a  year  ago,  I  am  your  sole  guardian,  so  there  is  no  use 
in  making  a  fuss  about  the  matter,  for  you'must  obey 
me,"  and,  gathering  up  her,  knitting,  she  leaves  the 
room,  whilst  I  remain  gazing  out  of  the  window. 

John  Preston,  aged  twenty-nine,  is  a  cashier  in  the 
great  banking  firm  of  Dreadnought  and  Dreadnought, 
Bullion-square,  London,  and  is  very  small,  very  ugly, 
thick-set,  and  repulsive  locking.  But,  as  Jane  says, 
he  is  undoubtedly  clever,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
physical  inferiority,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  men  I 
have  ever  met.  I  often  listen  to  his  Iom-,  exquisitely 
modulated  voice  as  he  read.=,  aloud  some  passage  of 
poetry.  Sometimes,  1  honestly  confess,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  sentiments  expressed  ;  but  the  v.-ooing, 
sweet  voice,  the  perfect  intonation  of  the  syllables, 
fall  upon  my  ear  like  sweet  music.  At  such  times  I 
have  a  feeling  that  sounds  so  melodious  mu.?t  be  in 
harmony  with  a  beautiful  pAi/s/gj/p,  and  I  instinctively 
look  towards  John  Preston,  my  mind  filled  with  an 
ideal  of  my  own.  But  then  ?  Why  I  turn  away  with 
a  loathing  in  my  soul  at  the  sight  of  the  animal-like 
countenance  and  the  little  leering  eyes  of  the  reader. 
Looking  at  him,  one  i.s  almost  tempted  to  think  Pi-o- 
fessor  Huxley  and  Xw  Durwin  are  not  so  far  wrong, 
after  all. 

So  there  I  sit  looking  out  of  the  window  of  aunt's 
dreary  houee,  in  dreary  Manor-street,  one  of  the 
myriad  of  lugubrious  private  fttreets  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Regent's  Park.    An   untidy-lookiuc.  d.u-k- 


haired,  dark-eyed  girl,  full  of  ridiculoua,  romantic 
fancies,  and  po.'^sibly  a  reverential  love  for  beauty  in 
every  form,  whether  of  outline,  or  colour,  or;  sound. 
I  am  an  omnivorous  reader,  I  read  all  sorts  of  books, 
and  often  but  dimly  comprehend  either  the  plot  or 
the  drift  of  the  argument.  However,  these  are  but 
minor  matters  to  me,  for  my  lively  imagination  gene- 
rally works  out  the  scene  to  my  own  complete  satis' 
faction. 

So  here  I  sit,  my  elbows  leaning  on  the  window 
frame,  straining  my  eyes  to  catch  a  good  view  of  the 
lamplighter's  long  pole,  with  a  light  at  the  end,  with 
which  he  lights  the  lamp  ;  when  suddenly  I  see  a 
familiar  figure  emerging  from  the  fog.  It  is  John 
Preston,  who,  when  he  sees  me  'Sit  the  window,  kisses 
his  hand  to  me,  and,  running  up  the  steps,  waits 
at  the  door  -  without  knocking.  He  evidently  ex- 
pects me  to  open  it  for  him ;  but  ,  I  am  de- 
tetmined  not  to  stir.  What  a  mischievous  delight 
I  take  in  keeping  him  oi^t  there  in  the  penetrating 
thick  brown  fog.  At  length  he  knocks  impatiently, 
and  in  a  minute  mere  is  in  the  room  with  me. 

"  Good  evening,  Madge.  Why  I  thought  you  would 
have  let  me  in.    AVhy  didn't  you  ?" 

"  Because,  in  the  first  place,  we  keep  a  servant  to 
open  the  door,  and  in  the  second,  because  I  didn't  care 
for  you  to  come  iu."  I  made  this  gracious  speech 
without  turning  my  head. 

"  Hey-day  !  What's  m  the  wind  ?  Come,  now,  don'* 
be  cross,"  and  he  puts  hi?  arm  around  my  waist.  "  I 
suppose  you  have  heard  that  Jane  and  I  are  going  to 
be  married  very  soon,  so  give  me  a  kiss  of  con" 
gratulation." 

He  holds  me  tightly  and  puts  his  face  down  to 
mine.  I  struggle  violently,  and,  succeeding  in  freeing 
my  hands,  I  deiil  him  a  sounding  blow  on  the  cheek. 
He  releases  me  with  a  muttered  oath,  and  I,  rushing 
towards  the  door,  exclaim  : 

"  I  hate  you  !    I  hate  you  !    I  hate  you  !" 

"  I'll  take  that  temper  out  of  you,"  he  hisses.  "  I 
will  take  it  out  of  you,  1  promise  you  ;"  and  he  shakes 
bis  hand  menacingly  at  me. 

Young  as  I  am,  I  seem  to  become  the  mouthpiece  of 
'  some  strange,  inexplicable,  discerning  spirit.  The 
words  rush  from  my  lips.  I  seem  to  have  no  control 
ovpr  them.  I  feel  as  though  I  were  mechanically  re- 
peating them,  and  I  almost  shriek  : 

"  I  hate  you  !  I  can  see  into  the  very  bottom 
of  your  heart,  and  I  know  how  false  and  contemptible 
you  are.  You  are  a  bad,  bad  man,  aiid,  if  Jane  mar" 
ries  you,  we  shall  never  be  happy  again.  You  do  not 
care  for  her  ;  you  want  only  her  money.  I  hate  you;  I 
I  hate  you  !" 

Possibly  I  may  have  read  the  words  in  one  of  the 
old  romances  in  which  I  i-evel,  and  they  may  have  re- 
mained in  some  odd  corner  of  my  brain,  awaiting  .in 
occasion  to  call  them  forth.  I  feel  sick,  exhausted, 
after  having  utteied  them  ;  but  the  uncanny  spirit 
which  has  prompted  them  still  rages  within  me,  and; 
as  Jane  enters  the  room,  I  say  : 

"  Jans,  I  have  boxed  John  Preston's  ears  for  at- 
tempting to  kiss  me,  and  I  have  told  him  that  I  hate 
him." 

It  is  toodar's  to  see  Jane's  face,  but  she  says,  an- 
grily : 

"  Go  to  your  room  this  minute,  Madge,  and  do  not 
come  down  stairs  for  the  remninder  of  the  evening." 

I  obey  quietly,  for  I  feel  I  have  nothing  more  to  say 
to  John  Proston.  My  feelings  are  amply  expressed  in 
the  three  words — 

"  I  hate  you  !" 

I  reach  my  bedroom,  perch  myself  right  in  the 
middle  of  my  bed,  and  draw  the  coverlet  around  me. 
There  I  sit  in  the  dark,  rocking  myself  to  and  fro, 
r.nt.il  ihfl  np.rrant.  arinears  bearinc  a.  candle  and  mv  t>»a 


and  brejid  and  butter.  I  drink  the  weak  tea  thirstily, 
but  upon  attempting  to  swallow  a  morsel  of  bread  I 
feel  as  though  it  would  choke  me.  Thus  an  hour 
pasBCS  away.  I  hear  the  sounds  of  singing  and  play- 
ing in  the  drawingroom,  as  Jane  sings  and  plays  for 
her  lover.  Another  hour  passes,  and  at  length  I  am 
summoned  to  prayers.  Stiff  and  shivering,  I  enter 
the  room.  Jane  hands  in  my  Bible  in  silence,  and 
motions  me  to  a  seat  near  the  door.  John  Preston 
officiates  as  usual,  reading  as  though  he  were  inspired 
and  felt  to  the  uttenno.st  every  word. 

John  Preston  occasionally  takes  upon  himself  to 
catechise  me,  a  proceeding  which  I  invariably  resent 
by  being  either  sullen  or  impertinent  to  him.  The 
latter  phase  of  my  disposition  is  in  the  ascendant  this 
evening,  and  in  an.'^wer  to  his  inquiry  as  to  whether  I 
feel  di.spo.wd  to  beg  his  pardon,  I  reply — 

"  I  have  done  nothing  to  beg  your  pardon  for.  You 
ought  to  beg  mine.  But  you  need  not,  for  I  would 
not  accept  your  apology.  You  are  too  much  beneath 
me  !  I  despise  you  too  much  '"  And,  without  waiting 
for  a  reph ,  I  run  from  the  room,  despite  Jane's  reite- 
rated commands  to  staj-. 

When  John  Preston  leaves,  Jane  follows  me  to  my 
bedroom,  and  there  gives  me  a  good  scolding  for  my 
conduct.  In  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  I  have  been 
both  rude  and  unladylike,  but  no  one  has  ever  t^iken 
the  trouble  to  t^'ach  me  what  is  right,  and  I  rather 
glory  than  otherwise  iu  my  resistance  to  the  powers 
that  be.  I  lie  awake  frr  mfire  th;m  half  the  night, 
my  head  aching  from  crying,  and  my  heart  aching  from 
indignity  and  grief  at  the  idea  of  having  to  live  with 
and  be  subject  tv  Jane  and  John  Preston.  I  seem  to 
know  instinctively  that  I  shall  be  governed  by  force 
alone,  and  not  by  any  appeal  to  my  higher  or  better 
feelings. 

I  lead  rather  a  lonely  life,  for  Jane  has  never  been 
kind  or  sisterly  to  me  ;  she  is  always  tcjo  much  occu- 
pied with  her  dress  or  her  lovers  to  take  much  trr>uble 
about  me,  and  I  make  but  few  friends  at  the  day 
school  which  I  attend.  Girls  of  my  own  age  I  do  not 
care  for,  and  I  fancy  they  cordially  return  the  feeling. 
I  know  the  older  girls  are  jealous  of  m*?,  for  I  am 
quick  at  my  lessons,  and  often  put  them  to  the  blu.sh. 
There  is  but  one  girl  for  whom  I  can  be  said  to  have 
contracted  any  decided  friendship,  and  it  has  ever 
b?eu  a  mystery  to  me  why  I  should  have  singled  her 
out  from  amongst  the  others,  for  she  is  younger  than 
I  am,  veiy  plain,  and  ruther  dull.  I  can  only  ac- 
cjunt  for  my  being  drawn  to  her  by  the  fact  of  her 
being  a  patient  listener,  by  her  spaniel-like  attach- 
ment to  me,  and  by  her  unbounded  and  undisguised 
admiration  of  my  superior  talents. 

Her  name  is  Letty  Bridges,  the  eldest  and  the  little 
drudge  of  a  family  of  six  children.  Her  father  holds  a 
comfortable  situation  in  a  large  wholesale  fii  m  in  the 
City;  therefore,  on  account  of  her  being  connected 
with  trade,  I  am  only  allowed  to  associate  with  Letty 
o:i  sufferance.  For,  our  father  having  been  a  sea  cap- 
tun  (I  may  here  mention  that  we  generally  ignore  the 
'■  sea"  and  merely  say  "  Captain  Tregama"),  and  hav- 
ing, moreover,  a  mythicai  estate  in  Wales,  we  ara  in- 
clined to  consider  ourselves  very  importar.t  peopl?  in- 
deed. To  Letty  I  resolved  to  tell  my  grief  the  next 
day.  I  am  half  consoled  by  picturing  to  my.seif  what 
a  heroine  she  will  think  me  I  How  her  round,  wonder- 
ing eyes  will  grow  rounder  and  rounder  as  1  recount 
my  heroic  re.^istance  to  John  Preston. 

But  suddenly  an  idea  comes  into  my  mind — a  dis- 
trACtingly,  delightfulij-  wicked  idea,  the  very  rommcs 
of  which  causes  me  to  sit  bolt  upriglit  in  bed,  impelled 
thereto  by  delight  and  self-gratification  at  having 
evolved  it  out  of  my  fertOe  brain  : — 

How  sad  and  mad  and  bad  it  was — 
But  then,  how  it  was  sweet. 

I  determine  to  run  away  from  Jane  and  .John  Preston  f 
The  thought  is  too  captivating  not  to  be  entertained, 
and,  furthermore,  I  reflect  upon  the  many  who  had 
hitherto  wandered  up  and  down  through  the  world, 
md  whose  lives  fell  in  pleasant  places — the  begg.ar- 
maid,  for  example,  who  eventually  married  Kin.ij 
Cophetua,  and  Bessie,  of  Bethnal -green,  of  whom  I  had 
read  in  .in  old  book  of  ballads. 

Mt  finances  are  not  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
sevenpence being  all  my  available  cash;  and,  sbso  bid 
in  fruitlesES  arithmetical  problems  as  to  the  chances  of 
evolving  more  than  sevenpence  current  coin  of  any 
realm  than  that  of  Fancy  from  fourteen  halfpence  or 
twenty-eight  farthings,  1  fall  asleep. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


THE  DOUBLE  ROBBERY. 

Maud  Roxburton  was  the  only  diild  of  wealtliy  and 
csvoted  parents.  Some  said  she  was  spoiled  because 
6X16  generally  managed  to  have  her  own  way.  But  the 
day  came  when  she  didn't  have  her  own  way,  though 
perhaps  even  then  she  might  have  won  the  battle  had 
ehe  brought  to  bear  all  of  her  reserve  forces  against 
the  opposing  party.  She  had  fallen  in  .  love  with  a 
young  man  of  superior  personal  attractions,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  younger  son  of  a  defunct  English 
Eobleman. 

Robert  Roxbuiton  had  never  much  fancied  William 
Augustus  Maltpherson,  end  when  that  pretentious  in- 
dividual asked  of  him  his  daughter's  hand  in  marjiage, 
he  hesitated  as  he  was  about  to  say  no,  and  finally  told 
the  young  aspirant  that  if  he  could  procure  satisfac- 
tory credentials,  why,  if  Maud  loved  him,  he  might 
claim  her. 

To  which  William  Augustus  replied  that  nothing 
would  be  easier,  as  he  would  write  immediately  to  his 
■brother,  the  baron,  residing  in  his  palace  at  King's" 
place,  London.| 

And  so  it  was  to  rest  until  the  nobleman  could  be 
heard  from,  during  the  interval  of  which^the  lovers 
were  not  to  meet. 

A  month  had  passed,  when,  one  evening,  William 
Augustus  Maltpherson  mounted  the  steps  of  the 
elegant  Roxburton  mansion,  pulled  the  bell,  and, 
with  considerable  ostentation,  handed  his  card  to  the 
servant,  with  a  request  that  his  master  would  not 
keep  him  waiting  long. 

Robert  Box  burton  proceeded  at  once  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  his  guest  had  been  ushered. 

"  Well,  Mr.  B,oxburton,"  said  the  latter,  "  I  have 
*to-day  received  my  brother's  letter — Baron  Maltpher- 
Bon's,  or  in  other  terms,  Sir  Charles  Morely  Maltpher- 
Bon's  letter — in  which  you  will  see  he  acknowledges 
your  humble  servant  as  his  brother." 

And  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  letter,  which  he 
ianded  to  his  host. 

Robert  Roxburton  took  the  document  and  carefully 
rfad  it  through,  then  refolded  it  and  returaed  ittohis 
companion,  without  saying  a  word.  The  two  men 
eyed  each  other  closely  for  a  moment  :  then  the  elder 
scratched  his  head,  moved  uneasily  on  his  chair,  lin- 
gered his  watch  chain,  then  slowly  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  consequential-looking  docurtient,  much  larger 
than  the  one  his  guest  had  exhibited,  and  bearing  the 
coat-of-arms  of  a  nobleman's  house. 

William  Augustus  s  rather  swarthy  complexion 
turned  a  shade  lighter  than  usual,  whilst  he  twitched 
nervously  at  his  long,  dark  moustache. 

"  Steamer  in  this  morning,"  said  the  host,  with  his 
usual  good  nature.  "  Get  yours  by  the  Bristol  ?  Mine 
came  by  her." 

And  he  quickly  withdrew  the  contents  of  the  euve-  i 
lope,  preparatory  to  reading. 

"  What — what — have  you  done.  Mr.  Eoxburton  ?" 
gasped  the  so-called  youngergson  of  the  defunct  noble- 
man. 

"I  will  read,  sir,  if  you  will  listen,"  returned  the 
gentleman  addressed. 

"  No  !  nf5  !  stop  !  don't  read,  for  God's  sake  !" 
begged  the  miserable  wretch. 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you,  you  misera^ble  impostor,"  re- 
plied his  companion. 

William  Augu.stus  Maltphorsr>n  made  'a  movement 
as  though  he  were  about  to  depart.  But  Robert 
Eoxburton  laid  his  hand  on  liis  gnpsts's  arm,  saying  : 

"  Remain  where  you  are,  .sir,  until  T  am  ready  to  let 
you  leave,  otherwise  I  will  have  you  arrsfted.  [  have 
a  warrant  ready,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  now 
awaiting  my  call — for  I  knew  you  would  be  here  to- 
night. Now  hear.  I  knew  that  there  was,  year.-?  ago, 
a  family  of  Maltphersons,  in  London,  belonging  to  the 
nobility  and  having  a  friend,  who  many  years  has  been 
a  heavy  banker  in  London.  I  wrote  hito,  giving  a  state- 
ment of  the  ca:-.e,  describing  you.  begging  that  he 
would  search  out  the  faniiiy  and  ascertain  if  they  h.ad 
any  relations  in  this  country.  And,  fortunately  for  rne,- 
Dwight  Lamberton  knew  the  baron  well,  and,  taking 
my  letter,  called  on  his  lordship,  where  he  learned  that 
Baron  Walsingham  Maltpherson,  well  stricken  in  years, 
died  five  years  ago  without  issue,  consequently  his 
brother  Charles  Morely,  came  into  possession  of  both 
titles  and  estates.    My  letter  is  from  Sir  Charles 


himself,  who  prays  that  I  may  have  the  impostor 
arrested." 

V/illiam  Augustus  had  risen  from  his  seat,  and  wa« 
leaning  against  one  of  the  heavy  columns  for  support, 
whilst  his  face  was  blanched  to  an  ashy  hue. 

"  Promise  me,  sir,"  said  Robert  Roxburton,  "  that 
you  will  leave  the  city,  within  twenty -four  hours,  never 
again  to  enter  it  so  long  as  any  member  of  my 
family  remains  here  :  also  that  you  will  never  seek 
another  interview,  here  or  elsewhere,  with  my  daughter; 
and  you  shall  go  free." 

"  I  promise,  sir  !"  gasped  the  thoroughly  frightened 
impostor. 

Maud  bore  her  disappointment  bravely,  and  would 

not  have  married  him  after  learning  his  true  character, 

notwithstanding  that  the  loss  of  her  lover  had  left  a 

deep  wound  in  the  young  and  affectionate  heai>t. 
******* 

"  Well,  Maud,  how  do  you  like  the  new  groom  ?" 
asked  Robert  Roxburton  of  his  daughter,  as  he  en- 
tered the  dining-room,  as  the  family  were  about  to  seat 
themselves  around  the  ho.spitable  board,  just  having 
returned  from  an  equestrian  visit  to  the  park. 

"  Oh  he's  perfectly  splendid,  papa  !  Why,  you 
ought  to  see  him  ride  ;  hd  sits  his  horse  like  a  king. 
And,  indeed,  papa,  he's  quite  the  gentleman,  so  easy 
and  grn.ceful  in  his  movements.  One  would  think  he 
had  been  used  to  the  best  of  society  all  his  days." 

"  There  !  there  !  I  shall  have  to  send  him  away,  or 
I  fear  my  little  girl  will  be  getting  in  love  with  her 
groom,"  laughingly  returned  her  father. 

■'Now  you  just  please  to  stop,  papa,"  said  Maud, 
putting  her  little  white  arms  lovinglj'  around  her  fa- 
ther's neck,  and  nearly  smothering  him  with  kiesss  ; 
■'you  alw,iys  ridicule  me  !"  And  Maud's  pretty  lips 
pouted  just  a  little.  "  But  papa,"  s'ne  added,  "  you 
didn't  tell  me  how  you  came  to  get  him.  ^^^ho  recom- 
mended him  ?" 

"  I  took  him  on  his  own  recommendation,  just  for  a 
trial ;  he  answered  the  advertisement.  The  people 
whom  he  has  been  with  for  years  have  gone  abroad,  he 
tells  me,"  replied  her  father. 

"Well,  then,  you  can  just  keep  him  on  trial,"  re- 
sponded Maud,  laughingly  ;  "  for  he's  just  splendid  ! 
But,  papa,"  she  added,  "  isn't  it  queer  that  his  eyes  are 
so  black,  with  such  light  curly  hair  and  beard  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  a  person's 
hair  and  eyes  differ  in  colour,"  returned  her  father. 

"  But  sometimes,  when  he  thinks  I'm  not  noticing 
him,  he  looks  me  straight  in  the  face,  and  then  he  cer- 
tainly does  remind  me  of — of — "  stammered  Maud. 
"  And  then,  too,  when  he  says  '  Miss  Maud,'  just 
like  " 

"  Never  mind,  pet,  whom  he  reminds  you  of,"  inter- 
rupted her  father ;  and  Robert  Roxburtcn's  brow 
wore  a  sad  and  troubled  expression.  '"  But  to  change 
the  subject,"  he  added,  "  did  you  hear,  Maud,  of 
May  Lester's  loss  ?" 

"  Why,  no,  papa  ;  what  has  she  lo.st  ?  Do  tell  me 
quickly  all  about  it,"  cried  Maud,  excitedly.  "  Poor, 
poor  Mav!"  she  murmured;  "I  hope  it  isn't  her 
lover.  You  know  she  is  to  be  marned  next  week., 
papa,  and  I  am  to  be  her  first  bridesmaid,  ^nl  " 

'"There!  there!"  interrupted  her  f,ather  ;  "  if  you 
don't  stop  talking  yourself  I  shall  never  have  a  chance 
to  tell  you." 

"  Well,  then,  I'm  BtiU,  papa,  as  a  church  deacon  ; 
so  go  on." 

'■  Well,  it  seems  that  yesterday  Lester  purchased 
an  expensive  set  of  diamonds,  including  necklace,  for 
a  wedding  present  for  his  daughter  " 

"  Oh,  ye.s,  papa,  I  met  hi-m  there,  just  coming  out 
as  I  was  getting  out  of  the  carriage  to  call  there  for 
my  pip,  which  I  bad  sent  .James  with  to  be  repaired, 
the  other  day,  and  he  said,  ;,'  I  have  got  something 
nice  for  May.' " 

"  Well,  my  dear, "  said  hor  father,  "that  is  irrele- 
vant to  the  case.  Now  li=iten,  if  you  would  hear. 
Last  night  the  house  was  entered  by  some  person 
or  persons.  The  tve.isure  had  been  placed  in  a 
small  safe  in  the  library.  This  morning  the  safe 
door  .stood  open,  and  the  case  of  diamonds  was 
gone.  The  detectives  think  that  the  robbery  could 
not  have  been  committed  by  a  regular  burglar,  but  by 
some  thief,  as  there  v/ere  no  signs  of  the  house  having 
been  entered  other  than  in  a  legitimate  manner.  The 
front  door  was  also  found  unlocked,  which  the  judge 
poiitivelj'  avers  he  locked,  and  hooked  the  heavy  iron 
chain  himself,  which  prevents  the  possibility  of  the 
door  being  opened  from  the  outside.  This  chain  had 
been  unhooked  from  the  inside,  and  to  give  the  robber 
egress.  The  probsbility  is  that  the  thief  must  have 
entered  by  the  basement  way  when,  for  a  moment,  the 
door  had  been  left  open,  and  stretched  himself  until 


the  inmates  of  the  house  Lad  retired  to  rept,  Th» 
supposition  is,"  he  added,  ♦"  that  the  thief  y^aa  soma 
one  who  knew  of  the  purchase,  and  entered  ihe  house 
for  that  express  purpose,  for  nothing  else  was  dis« 
turbed." 

"  Well,  indeed,"  exclaimed  Maud,  "  I  -vrill  keep  a 
good  watch  over  my  pearls  and  mamma's  diamonds  t 
The  rascals  shall  uot  get  hold  o£  them.    I  ehall  eea.',;,.-! 
that  my  bureau  ia  aafe!^  locked."  '  ' 

"  Oh,  we  needn't  fear,  for  the  present  at' least,"  eaid    . / 
her  father  ;  "  they  "svill  not  be  likely  to  try  agaia  soon 
such  an  experiment  in  this  neighboorhood."  '  ;  '  ■' 

But  Robert  Roxburton  reckoned  without  Ma  host^  ' 
for  it  was  not  long  past  midnight  of  the  same  day,  j^cl  J 
the  night  subsequent  to  the  Lester  robbery  when  Mxa^i.,;^ 
Roxburton,  who  was  an  invalid,  afld  had  been  nnabl^- '^W 
to  sleep,  was  startled  by  the  click  of  either  a  lock  or  »  ^-"^ 
pistol,  she  was  unable  to  tell  ^hich,  but  immediately'  -y 
aroused  her  husband,  saying, 


"  Oh,  yoh  are  nervous,  Mary;  there's  nfl  ()heia,-fch9 
house,"  replied  her  companion. 

But  just  then  they  both  distinctly  heard  4  Botma,'aai 
of  the  creaking  of  a  loose  board,  accompanied  by  a  'pe-. 
culiar  odour  as  of  ether  or  chloroform.  One  ir/atant 
and  Robert  Roxburton  had  grasped  a  sis-barrfel  itevol- 
ver  from  beneath  his  pillow,  stepped  cantioudyfe)  th& 
door  of  his  room,  which  communicated  With  t|iat  of 
his  daughter— to  turn  the  knob  and  enter  wai  l)«rt  th«- 
work  of  a  second — and  there,  with  his  slouch  hajiv  drawn 
over  his  eyes,  stood  a  ma,Q  holding  a  dark  lajfttern,  b6 
that  its  light  fell  upon  a  case  ot  jewellery,  'which  ha; 
held  open  in  the  other  hand,  and  which  he^  had  evi. 
dently  abstracted  from  the  hureau-drawer,^hich  also 
stood  open. 

"  Thief  1  robber!'*  ffexclaimed  Mrv  'iKoxBTirtoni,,  .*'suiS 
render,  or  I  fire."  ■  '       '  ^ 

"  Hold!  I  surrender^"' cried  the  robber,  droppingtfifc 
case  of  jewels,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
from  his  breast  a  concealed  weapon  already  Cockedj 
which  he  pointed  towards  hia  companion  and  fired. 

The  movements  of  the  thief  had  been  so  like  a  prac* 
tical  legerdemainisfc,  that  the  other  didn'i  suspect  his 
intention  until  the  report  of  the  pistol  apprised  him  ot. 
his  danger. 

The  ball  just  grazed  his  arm,  andlie  lost  no  time'riS 
returning  the  salute  with  heavy  interest,  as  therobbea* 
attempted  to  make  good  his  escape.  Ha  had  only 
reached  the  door  leading  into  the  corridol*.  Which  ha. 
had  left  open  (probably  that  his  egress  tnight^  be  mora 
easily  accomplished  should  ha  b»  surprised  ■jphilsfe 
about  his  nefarious  occupation),  when  he  fell  Wolinded 
by  six  bullets.  Notwithstanding  that  hia  body  was  li'* : 
terally  pierced  with  lead,  it  wa3  apparent  that  thft- 
wretch  still  lived,  for  he  moaned  pfteously, 

"  Bring  lights;  bring  lights ;  turn  on  tha  gas^  ctie^ 
Robert  Roxburton  to  the  servants,  who  had  heea 
aroused,  and  were  rushing  frantically,  jn  a  half  audo, 
state,  through  the  corridors. 

"  Maud,  Maud,"  cried  Mr?.  iRoxtittrton,  ,;-*(vh<*  lia^-i 
just  summoned  courage  enough  to.  reach  tiie  sceiia  -ot^ 
conflict.  _ 

"  Oh,"  cried  the  "voices  ot  half  .&  dozea  domestics^ 
"  oh,  mercy  on  us  1  ii  it  ain't  the  Coachman^  Jameg,  aa  . 
is  the  thief." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roxburton  tad  Hot  teard  fks  lremar!fcs 
of  the  servant,  having  turned  their  attention  entirely 
to  their  daughter,  who  lay  in  a  profound  lethargy,^  ■ 
which  the  thief  had  evidently  produced  by  administer ■«*' 
ing  chloroform,  as  a  towel  was  lying  over  her  face,; ''. 
which  had  been  saturated  with  the  deadly  fluid.  ' 

A  few  minutes,  however,  sufBced,  with  a  plentiful 
use  of  cold  water  and  other  restoratives,  to  resuscitate- 
the  sleeping  girl,  when  they  again  turned  their  atten'<{ 
tion  to  the  dying  wretch,  who  was  still  lying  where  he  • 
had  fallen,  writhing  and  moaning  in,  the  agonies  o£  ' 
death.  _ 

The  servants  raised  Km  by  order  of  theur  ifiasler^' ,' 
and  took  him  to  his  room,  whi=a  physicians  were  sum- 
moned,  who,  after  a  short  consultation,  pronounced'  ' 
the  ca.'ie  hopeless,  and,  believing  death  would  soon  env.'-' 
sue,  told  the  dying  man  that  his  time  was  short,  and 
that,  if  he  had  any  confe3sion|to  make,  he  had  better  ■ 
do  so  at  once. 

He  was  fast  sinking,  and  could  only  whisper,  so  jfier'" 
beckoned  his  master  to  his  eidej  who  immediately' 
obeyed  the  summons.  ; 

"Listen,"  he  said,  as  Mr,  Roxburton  Iben&lto'f- 
head,  that  he  might  the  better  understand  the  poor;;' 
-vretch — "  listen,  su-,"  and  the  voice  seemed  strangely- 
f  imiliar  to  Robert  Roxburton,  and  not  at  aU  iikas? 
the   new  '  coachman   and  j:room  s,ii^>^iimdkh(f 
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raising  tto  dying  man,  he  gave  him  a  searciiiug 
look. 

■■  Yes,  look,  look  at  me,"  whispered  the  wretch.  "  I 
am  the  man  you  have  half  Buspected  belore  ;  I  have 
Been  it  in  your  eye.  »A.nd  James  M'Arthiir,  your 
daughter'a  gi-oom,  has  been  the  recipient  of  mauy  u, 
bideway,  loving  glance  irom  the  peerless  Maud." 

■  '"'Fiend  !  hcnd  '"  cried  Robert  RoiburLon,  clutch- 
ing his  hands  into  the  mass ,  of  light  curls  ivhich  con- 
cealed the  true  colour  of  his  hair,  and  which  readily 
r.dlierfd  to  the  touch  of  that  infuriated  indi^iduiil'ti 
p  iim.-w-"  Fiend  !"  hd  cried,  holding  the  curly  v.  ig  up 
t  o  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  servants  ;  then  castinj^  it 
irom  bita,  ho  gave  a  clutch  at  the  false  beard,  w'hich 
Wis  also  easily  removed,  and  there  before  him  lay  the 
man  who  had  called  himself  William  Augustus  Jlalt- 
pherso'j,  t.  e  jounger  sou  of  a  defunct  English  peer  ! 

''Afidj'ou  stole  the  Lester  diamonds;"  said  Mr. 
Eoxhurton. 

■  Yes,  I  stole  the  Lester  diamoi^ds,  my  good  sir,  and 
iu  a  minute  more  I  should  have  been  off  .with  yours," 
gasped  the  dying  fiend,  for  such  he  seemed. 

"  Tell  me  quickly  where  they  are  2"  demanded  the 
other. 

"  Find  them — find  thorn  ;  they  are  on  your  pre- 
mises, and  in  another  day  I  would  have  had  you  ar- 
rested for  the  thett  I"  muttered  the  scoundrel.  "  I 
thould  have  taken  the  necklace  and  pin,  together  with 
your  own,  and  left  the  ear-rings  where  they  could 
have  been  found,  which,  with  the  t^.stimony  I  had 
J'eady,  would  have  convicted  'you,  and  then  mj  re- 
venge would  have  been  compteta,"  he  addtd. 

fcLis  breathing  had  become'  quite  difliculc,  and  it  was 
evident  tjja^-  death  would  -soon  claim  him  ;  and  as  he 
tiuished  speaking,  he  gayped  for  breath,  the  death- 
rattle  yvas  audible  hia  throaty  he  threw  up  his 
hauds,  aud.  with  a  curse  on  his  lips,  the  vila 
wretch  stood  in  the  presence  of  his  Maker. 

The  authorities  took  chax'ge  of  tho  body,  and  then 
a  search  was  m;ide  for  the  Lester  diamonds,  which  were 
^ound  secreted  in  Mi-.  Rosburton's  study — a  small 
,room  adjoining  the  library — and  were,  of  course,  im- 
mediately restored  to  the  owner.  The  real  name  oi 
the  robber  was  never  known. 

live  years  after,  and  lUaud  married  a  true  noble- 
man— bat  Qne  of  nature's  own — andoi'teii,  to  this  d&y, 
thanks  God  for  her  naiTow  escape. 


"NO  RETREAT." 

Xever  whiiftou  lifs's  weary  way— 

Jfcvor  whila  ju  its  battles  droad — 
Never  whilst  thou  caust  tight  or  pray. 

Fly  from  foes  that  gather  ahead. 
Jfovor  retrcp.t  wiieu  sins  bt^at, 

Nor  yield  the  way  where  th'  kicked  meet  ; 
That  heart  has  not  been  conquered  yet 

M'hoEO hattlo-orj is,  "No  Retreat !" 

Never  v,he<j  clouds  are  in  tha  sky-- 

Nerer  when  burst  Us  tbiiiider  storms — 
Jfover  when  stalk  Death's  i-cciirges  by — 

Nerer  when  f:i!l  friends'  loved  fonas  ; 
ICevoy  retreat,  though  sorest  l^i'essed. 

Ever  and  evar  iorv.  :>.rd  beat 
"  Grave  on  each  standard,  shield,  and  crest, 

■The  great  heart's  tcotto,  "No  Beireat  I" 

My^nfully  stand,  and  never  yield- 
No,  though  despair  v/ould  stay  thine  arm 

Thty'^"e  woa  who  sleep  on  the  battle-utld, 
V.iiosc  true  he2.rt3  vi'itU  courage  yvtxv  Viaini. 

iNe^er,  then,  tun:,  but  onward  hear, 
'ihough  bard  trials  on  earth  you  meet — 

Prizes  in  store  for  all  to  share 
Whose  legend  is,  "  There's  jio  Retreat !" 


The  estiits  and  mansion  of  Pitmeddea  Oyne,  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  have  been  Eold  to  Major  Leith  Wcat- 
hall  for  £'2y,330. 

M.  Grand,  describing  the  coal  fialds  of  Spain  to  the 
Paris  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  estimated  their  area 
at  150,UOO  hect;iros  (the  hectare  being  about  2'47  acres), 
from  which  only  500,000  or  600,0(10  tons  we  annuailv 
e-x-tractod,  while  Belgium,  with  the  game  area,  yields 
ten  millions  of  tons. 

A  CuKlousTAKXi. — A  young  lad  named  Denis  Jliiher 
met  with  a  rather  stiange  iu/tiing  ad\-eature  recently 
at  the  extremity  of  the  East  Pier,  Kingato\',n.  He 
•Wilt  fishing  with  a  rod  and  line,  and  h'td  Bucoeeded  in 
capturmg  a  small  whiting,  and  xvas  amusing  himself 
playing  it,  when  a  hirge  seagull  swoopwl  sudcifaly 
downaii4  swallowed  the  fish  and  hook.  The  rod  was 
nevked  from  the  h-iud  of  the  lad,  and  the  affrighted 
hhd  fiuttt>red  across  the  harbour  like  an  animated  kite, 
dragging  the  ,rod  and  lins  i-a  its  wake,  to  the  intense 
astoDidimeat  of  the  i-^jsctators  on  either  riei .  Several 
boats  itarted  immediately  in  pursuit,  and  after  an  ani- 
mated chase  the  fish  and  fowl  were  uitimateiy  captured. 


U0V7  SHE  WAS  CARED'  FOR. 

'•  Come,  wife  ;  it's  hal^-pjist  ten,  and  we've  go'-  *o 
get  an  eaily  start  in  th6  mornuig.  Give  mo  a  lift  oii" 
with  my  vest.  Ea.sy  now  I  I  bdllcve  '  we'll  have  a 
storm  within  twenty-four  hours — my  rhcamatiz  hain't 
be',;u  £0  bad  for  a  month." 

Eueas  Green  threw  his  vest  across  the  back  of  a 
new  cana-seat,  ajid  proceeded  to  draw  oIF  his  boots, 
glaacijig  around  tho  room  as  he  did  so  with  a  very  sa- 
tl.^Sed  air,  re;/.ing  his  eye  at  last  on  the  rosy-f.Tced  ma- 
tron, ^'ho  bad  returned  to  the  table,  and  was  ejcamia- 
ir;g  for  the  tenth  time  a  tnowy  parcel,  dignified 
with  the  n«me  of  "  bonnet." 

Evidently  something  of  unusiaal  importance  was  to 
occur  in  the  old  farmhouse  on  the  morrow — som^thirig 
in  which  Eneas  Green  and  his  wife  were  particularly 
and  pleasantly  interested. 

The  sittingroom  where  the  twain  were  standing,  and 
the  little  tw  fivu-ijy-nfteen  parlour  to  the  right  of 
them,  had  be'jn  fuinijhcd--at  no  great " expense,  to 
be  sure— for  Eheas  was  sevordy  economic — but  both 
rooms  hud  an  air  of  newness  and  comfort  altogether 
reviving  to  the  two  peoj>le  who  had  practised  self-iie- 
tiiid  all  the  years  of  their  wedded  lives  for  sake  of 
the  old  age  and  the  children  that  ere  creeping  on 
itp."cOi 

•'  Lilie  will  luok  lovely    to-niorrow,   won't  she, 
Ene;is  '!  "  Mr.si  (.^i'e:u  a.sked,  for  the  twentieth  time  that 
e'/etiing.  holding  up  tiie  bonnet,  turning  it  this  way 
and  that,  and  write  hir;g  admiringly  the  shimmur  of 
,  hght  on  itf         dainty  lace, 
i     The  tniui  aur-iwercd,  with  a  low  I'lugh  : 
I     ••  Y(>u  are  a  vain  woman,  after  all,  Ma'fie  ;  but  it 
j  isn't  1  tha.tll  say  nay  to  y-".    We've  done 'a  good  thing 
1  for  the  gul,  and  she'll  say  so  sometime.'' 
I     "  .K  good  ihing — yes,  a  good  thing  '."  repeated  Mrs. 
j  (Jreen,  self-iissureuiy.    "  2v  ot  a  girl  in  town  br^t  envies 
i  Lillie.    Yet  she  looked  to-night  ]ik(!  one  th;tt  was  to 
I  bf  buried  to-morrow,  rather  than  larifried." 
I     'Tooh  !  iSbe'll  get  over  j.b,at.    i>oc'fi  a  splendid 
1  fellow,  and  she  knovys  it  aa  well  aa  wo  ;  but  slis  knew 
,  too.  from  the  lirsit,  tha'  he  wanted  her  t»  many  him, 
'  and  so  sot  herself  stiff  against  it.    Just  like  a  woman, 
j  you     know,   wilful  iind    j)..TVorse — uiuhsh,   if  you 
j  please."  ,  ,  _ 

Mr.  Grcon  emphasized  his  compliments  to  the  sex 
'  of  his  auditor  by  upsetting  a  chair,  and  thereby  cutting 
:  .short  the  (h-eain  of  a  lueklcfcs  cat  that  wa.-.  crouching 
(  iu  its  shadov,'. 

''Eneas:"    exukihnsd  his  wife;  "why,  Eneas!" 
'  Then,  with  a  little  high,  "  I  hope  it's  for  the  best," 
j  .^ho  said.    "Till  to-nigiit  I  wa.j  sure  of  it,"  laying 
'  <lowii  the  bonaet  and  turning  towards  her  hu.sband  ; 
"  but  f:i);i:eihow  her  face  hikunta  me— just  as  it  looked 
;  v;hen  £-ho  kissed  me  goocl-night.    !She  would  not  even 
try  on  ijer  pretty  things.    '  X^Ut  them  away,  mother,' 
f he  Slid.     I've  no  dou'ot  t'ney  would  fit  nicely,  but 
i'm  tired,  and  want  ifj  get  into  a  wri<nper.'    Then  she 
,  put  both  her  arras  around  rjiy  neck  ,-ud  kissed  me 
softly,  ju.st  as  1  end  Jimmy  in  his  cofljn—" 

Idaria  :"  broken  in  ijr.  G;-een.  "  To  talk  of 
coffins  on  a  wedding-eve.  it's  au  ill  omen  ;  it  s— it's 
sacrilege." 

And  the  tempestuous  little  man  whisked  into  his 
bed-ru<jm  anil  slmt  . the  dt.or  beidnd  Itim,  much  as  if 
he  meant  it  i-houkj  .sli^y  s'nut.  But  ten  miuuijes  later 
Mrs.  Groeu  cTepl  meekly  over  its  thrcfth'.dd,  and  tho 
brown  lioiwe  yi'as  ligbtetl  only  by  the  niuon.  and  its 
silence  broken  oily  by  a  low  sour.d  of  sobbing  in  the 
chamhtn-  adjoinirg  Lilie'.'j, 

"  Don't  cry  so,  !Nettie— dgn't !  It  only  makes  my 
he;i.rt  Kche  tho  harder,-  and  its  pain  is  almost  more 
ih-..\\  T  citn  liiar  already  !" 

ijilie  was  knaeling  by  her  sister's  bed,  and  when  she 
cfcasud  Bpwiking  the  eliild  only  sobbed  the  louder, 
rocki)ig  herself  baokvywd  and  for-svaid  hi   her  little 
white  gown,  and  inewning  piteously  : 
i)ou't  go,  Lilib — don't  '." 

"  ^^  ouldy (HI,  r.i their  1  should  stay  and  be  e.inicd  off 
to-3;i'».'  V''W,  where  nothing  Vnit  misaiy  cnuW.  find  me  1" 
Lilie  asked. 

And  thera  were  no  teajs  in  her  e.yf.«,  only  a  hard, 
fixed,  alriie.ft  hopeles;!  stare,  as  they  strained  out  into 
the  bs  If- dark,  through  the  elm-boughs  at  the  window. 

"  iNo,  no  !  put  where  wiU  you  go,  Lijie  ?''  2fe!ll?. 
asked,  putting  her  emotion  cut  of  sight  by  a  po%\  er- 
ful  effort  of  her  younsr  will,  and  tucjdng  the  sheet , 


around  ber  bare  limbs,  for  the  wind  blew  fresh  and 
chill  throtigh  the  open  shutters. 

"  I  don't  knov/.  It  can't  matter  much,  I  think, 
Anywhere  to-  be  hidden— to  be  where  they  cannot 
find  me  when  he  coines  to-morrovy  !  Nettie^"  her  voice 
growing  idiarp  and  husky,  1  knov.-  just  hov/  liaac  felt 
when  liin  father  had  Liai  bound  for  thosacriCce.  You  uji- 
dfci  stand  '."  and  she  shivered  nervouslv. 

"  I'lut  Lilie,  I  love  Rol :" 

"  Kush  !  I  hate  him  !  I  shudder  if  he  speaks  to 
m-i  I  If  he  should  take  my  hand,  I  should  cry  out 
with  pain,  even  at  the  altar  '  'And  to  be  hi;— en- 
tirelj' !  God  forgive  me  !  Tho  verj'  thought  is  mad- 
dening 

is'ettie  had  never  seen  her  sisttr  in  such  a  njcod, 
and  the  w.is  fright  .ned  into  silence. 

'■  it  s  been  quiet  below  for  half  an  hour,"  Lihe  con- 
tinued, rising  and  wrapping  ber  shav.l  closer  over  htr 
bo.-,om.  "  1  can  get  o2' now.  You'll  keep  your  protr.ise 
dear  !■  Of  course  you  will.  And  the  letter— ^':ve  it  to 
Dr.  Conway  ycjurself.  And  remember,  I  eh^ii  always 
be  thinking  of  and  loving  you." 

kil-e  \vould  not  trust  hcr.-;elf  to  ki^.s  the  child,  and 
v.'ouId  not  even  venture  a  good-bye.  She  picked  up  her 
sutche,  and  v/ent  e|uickly  to  the  floor. 

Iv'obody  sa^v  the  little  figure  creeping  softly  down 
the  stairs  and  out  at  t'ne  door  of  the  farm-house.  It 
pa;iBed  from  its  hfe-long  shelter  into  night,  v>atclicd 
over  by  the  Infinite,  took  up  its  solitary  pilgrimage 
somewhere,  with  only  t'^e  invisible  eye  of  God  aiidt 
His  iingels  to  mark  its  going — ».vith  'inly  tlip  hps  that 
lung  ago  wcj'e  lightened  of  their  hurnanitj'  to  p'!-J2r  for 
its  return.    Poor  Lilie  .' 

The  rain  Mr.  Green's  joints  predicted  commenced 
falhng  two  houra  after  midnight.  It  was  heralded  by 
a  fierce,  strong  wind,  that  unroofed  i>oov  buildings  and 
uprcoted  great  trees  for  miles  and  miles  around  the 
brown  furm-houae,  and  the  e;m  bcughs  kuockiiig 
against  its  eieles,  a.?  if  iu  piteous  pleaumg  for  shelter, 
awakened  the  twain  sleeping  eide  by  side  frora  dreams 
of  a  hundred  bridals,  with  only  Lilie 's  face  in  sight. 

T-Ir.  Green  forgot  his  '"ihsumatiz,  '  and  rushed  hither 
and  thither,  securing  the  swinging  shutters  and  closing 
the  ojjen  v.  iiuiows  ;  and  Ivlrs.  Green,  mother  lik*--,  ere  pt 
iu  quick  cautiousness  to  the  "  girls' rooms"  to  make 
all  things  secure — Einilitig  a  little,  happy  bccaijse  they 
slept  so  soundly.  She  did  not  go  to  their  low  white 
beds  at  all.  She  feaied  she  might  disturb  them,  and 
through  the  dark  she  could  not  discern  how  the  pil- 
lows of  one  had  been  unpressed,  nor  guess  what  bitt'.  r 
words  were  on  the  paper  that  fluttered  from  the  bu- 
reau to  her  feet. 

She  stooped  over  and  picked  up  the  letter  Lilie  had 
left  for  hw  lover,  laid  it  down  again,  anii  quietly  went 
down  stairs  and  into  her  own  room,  waiting  sleeplessly 
for  the  dawn  hour  after  hour,  with  no  voice  to  Vfhis- 
pcr  in  her  soul  of  the  sorrow  it  was  to  bring. 

Eive  milts  distant,  iu  his  own  handsome  apartment,' 
Rollin  Conway,  the  village  doctor,  waited  also  sleop- 
lessly  for  the  morning. 

The  storm  had  awakened  him  from  a  terrible  dreaw, 
a  elreum  that  had  banished  all  thought  of  sleep,  and 
filled  him  with  honor  he  knev/  not  why.  He  was 
with  Lilie,  he  thought—with  Lilie,  his  sweet  child- 
wif9,  in  a  boat  that  rocked  oh  languid  waves,  and  the 
sun-rise  was  over  the  distant  hiiis.  Everywhere  tie 
winds  were  low  and  tender,  but  Li  he's  voice  was 
s-yveeter  far,  and  tenderer  than  they.  Her  bead  was  on 
his  bosom,  and  her  face  had  lost  its  old,  sad  look — had 
gained  a  wondrous  beauty,  and  both  were  blessed,  for 
looth  were  well-beloved. 

Again  he  was  leaning  over  the  boat's  edge,  reaching 
for  the  delicate  gi'een  sea-weed,  when  lo  '.  the  sun  went 
sueleienly  under  a  cloud  ;  thunder  shook  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  ;  the  boat  was  like-  a  feather  on  the 
breast  of  deathful  billows,  and  he  was  alone  therein, 
clasping  in  his  hand,  not  the  sea-weed,  but  I'ue  long, 
fair  hair  of  Lilie  ;  and  her  face,  with  its  shut  eyes 
and  pale,  imjdoring  hps,  flashed  up  at  him  from  its 
sepulchre  below. 

He  w  as  thankful  for  the  storm — thankful  for  any- 
thing thafcut  short  the  time  of  his  terrrible  torment's ; 
but  the  dream  troubled  him  still.  He  was  orpr^i'sid 
with  a  vague,  undefinable  fear.  The  air  seemed  stitiin.g. 
To  and  fro  in  the  room  made  heautilui.for  Ldie — his 
Tjiie — he  paced,  nervously,  for  hours,  and  at  day-dawn, 
obedient  to  an  impulse  he  could  not  resist,  was  gallop- 
ing over  the  baU-drowned  valieys,  in,  search  of  srme- 
thmg  be  knew  pot  what.  On,  on — led  by  an  invisibls 
presence— to  the  river,  that  had  risen  and.  was  still 
rising,  as  if  glorying  with  freedom  and  mad  \«'ith  i-.s. 
new  delig'ttt,  rtishing  onward  to  the  sea,  Udea  witj. 
the  debris  of  the  stojm,  along  its  widening  way. 

His  horse  gbied.  suddenly  vvbeeline  around  the  rocts 
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cf  a  :,.llen  oak  ;  then  stopped  stone  stili,  his  licir.dsome 
Lead  -chroTm  back,  his.  nostrils  dilated,  a  great  sigh 
heaving  his  glossy  sides — and  jiist  before  him,  Lilie  ! 
her  long  sfcirts  swashin,5  in  the  wrvter  thnt  had  crept  to 
hi.T  knees,  and  that,  a  half  hour  later,  would  have 
borne  her  to  whers,  bayond  those  islandr-,  there  is 
j)eace." 

Her  lover  leaped  from  his  horse,  moaning  : 
"  Oh,  my  God  !" 

Nothing  more.  His  lips  were  close-shnt  after- 
ward— close  sb'it,  like  hers,  even  v.'hen  he  took  her  in 
Li:^  arms — for  the  first  time,  would  it  be  the  last '! — and 
laid  his  bearded  cheek  on  hers,  that  was  tmcoth,  and 
whitt',  and  cold. 

A  moment,  and  he  hed  remounted  his  horse  and  vras 
hurrying  for  liie — the  life  of  his  darling — to  the  brown 
houje  wiiere  Kcttie  still  slept  soundly,  and  no  one 
questioned  her  secret. 

Once  he  dropped  the  rein,  pressed  his  palm  on  Lilie's 
heart,  moaned  piteously  ;  then — yes,  in  life  or  in  death, 
a)ie  suiely  was  his  very  own — tugged  at  the  fastenings 
ol'hsr  dress,  awkardly,  of  course,  as  one  inexperienced 
Miil  h.Ai  dead  through  fear  ;  but  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
found  at  lea^t  the  beating  of  his  darling's  heart,  and  a 
smilo  of  wan  delight  then  fitted  for  an  instant  across 
hi?  ashen  face,  as  again  he  lifted  the  rein  and  urged 
'ids  steed  onv/ard,  onward  ! 

•  «  •  • 

Lilie  would  live. 

There  had  been  hours  of  fearful  suspense  at  the 
bror^-n  house,  where  bridal  vows  were  to  have  been 
eaid,  that  sweet  September  day-— hours  in  which 
if  ettio,  burdened  with  her  secret,  and  with  the  fear  of 
Liliie's  death,  had  wept  her  bine  eyes  blind,  and  in 
■which  poor  Mr.  and  IVEi-s.  Green,  bewailing  the  past, 
had  prayed  agonisingly  for  the  life  of  their  fir.st  born. 
.  Doctor  Conway  would  not  trust  to  his  own  skill. 
He  was  too  beside  himself  with  grief  and  apprehension 
for  wise,  availing  action. 

Another  phyeician  had  been  summoned  at  sunrise, 
and,  together,  the  two  had  laboured  hour  after  hour 
to  biing  back  the  tired  life  that  seemed  gone  at  times 
for  evei'. 

They  were  rewarded  at  length  by  seeing  the  colour 
come  faintly  to  the  patient's  lips  ;  her  pulse  grew 
stronger. 

yhe  tried  to  raise  her  hand  to  her  head,  but  it  fell 
feebly  on  the  pillow. 

"  tJhl" she  sighed,  "how  the  wind  blows,  and  I'm  so 
tired — so  tired!" 

Her  mind  wandered.  Her  voice,  when  she  spoke 
»gain,  was  like  the  cry  of  a  broken  lute-string  ;  her 
eyes,  wide  open,  were  full  on  the  face  of  her  mother. 

'■  Don't  say  I'm  married — don't!"  she  implored.  "Say 
I'm  dead  and  buried." 

Doctor  Conway  buried  his  face  in  the  pillow,  and 
groaned  bitterly.  The  senior  physician  laid  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said,  in  a  low,  soothing 
Tiiice : — 

"  Xothing  serious,  my  good  fellow.  You  ought  to 
know  this,  and  not  be  troubled.  ^  She'll  be  feverish  for 
u  day  or  so,  but  it  will  all  come  out  right.  Get  into 
t'ae  fre;jh  air,  man,  or  else  I  shall  have  you  oA  my 
hands." 

And  the  good  old  doctor  fairly  forced  his  junior  out 
to  where  Xettie  lay  crouching  in  the  shadow  of  the 
elms.    Then  he  went  b?.ck  to  his  patient. 

Doctor  Conway  sat  down  beside  the  child,  and  the 
hand  belaid  on  her  curls  was  col^l  aiid  tremulous.  She 
shook  herself  free  from  his  sympathetic  caress,  and— 

"  Don't  touch  me!"  .she  fairly  hissed  bet^wee^  her 
loclce  I  testh.  ''Don't  dare  to  touch  me!  Yon' ye 
killed  her — killed  ^jer,  I  say — and — oh,  here's  your 
letter.  I've  kspt  my  promise.  Nobody's  seen  it. 
I've  bad  no  chance  to  give  it  "to  you  before.    Oh,  oh." 

The  child  flung  her  sister'^etter  at  the  doctor's  feet, 
and  herself,  face  downward  ;igain,  on  the  green  sward 
under  the  elm. 

Over  and  over  again  Doctor  Conway  read  Lilie's 
first  k-tter  to  him.self — all  the  bitter,  sorrowful  word.s. 
She  wrote  : 

1  am  going  from  the  blessednesa  of  home — going  out  into 
tUo  RTcivt  -world,  sheltcvle.MS  and  alone,  because  I  T.ill  die 
Boyner  shjin  become  your  wife.  I  had  no  love  to  tsivc  ycu.  > 
talU  you  Wiij,  frankly,  addin.^,  becaune  uiy  i>arout;;  bade 
iria ':  '  If  yon  are  ■wilUcg  to  t.-vkij  to  your  life  one  wim  cannot 
hope  to  give  tou  ever  that  wliii-h  ukkes  life  holy,  1  iviil  bo 
yourwif.'.'  1  thought  you  tvould  bs  aoole  enough  to  refuse 
liic  shameless  saoritice.  1  was  nii=ta!;eu.  For  your  sake,  aa 
■wc-li  5,^  for  my  own,  I  am  Koina  wJicre,  1  pray  you,  let  mo 
abide  in  fesce. 

"  My  darling — oh,  my  darling,  I  did  not  mean  to 
■wroa'g  you  !  God  knows  I  did  not  !"  he  motaned, 
brokoiiiy. 

He  sat  quite  still  for  a  moment,  hii  fac«  bowed,  hia 


fingers  that  held  the  tiny  note  not  shaking  any  longer, 
but  still  and  clammy  like  fingers  that  are  losing  their 
clasp  of  all  things  earthly  ;  then,  as  ouf  whfi  nerves 
himself  to  brave  some  deathrul  Av.by-  r.j  oiie  aged 
suddenly,  too — he  arose,  and  passed  ii\u>  i'ae  house, 
whsre  Life  had  gained  such  recent  victoiy  in  sharp 
conflict  with  its  enemy — Death. 

I  leave  her  in  your  hands,"  he  said,  a  half  hour 
later,  to  the  old  doctor  who  ivrung  his  hand  at  partiug, 
and  coulfl  not  speak  for  choking. 

He  had  heard  the  story  froui  Doctor  Conway's  lip.?, 
and  the  story  would  go  no  further.  That  Jliss  Green 
had  been  taken  suddenly  and  seriously  ill  on  the  eve 
of  her  marriage,  and  that  her  marriage  was  indefinitely 
postponed,  the  world  would  knov>%  and  would  kipw 
little  else,  though  it  might  guess  at  much. 

And  so  the  young  lover  went  back  to  his  physio  and 
tonics — took  up  the  well-vi'orn  threads  of  his  daily 
toil,  with  a  ready  hand,  but  an  adiiag,  hopeless 
heart,  and  only  the  old  doctor  guessed  how  he  suf- 
fered. 

Every  morning  he  called  regularly  at  the  brown 
house,  but  he  never  saw  Lilie,  and  she  had  never  asked 
for  him,  they  eaid.  She  was  gaining  .streugth  a  little, 
but  she  rarely  spoke,  and  never  .smiled  ;  a'lil  the  Sep- 
tember melted  away  to  tlie  summer  tiuic'  ;  the  mists 
lay  thickly  about  the  hills  ;  leaves  o£  crimson,  and 
russets,  aud  gold  were  pUed  in  all  the  woodland  ways, 
and  yet  she  was  helpless  .as  a  babe.  She  had  asked  iio 
questions — had  answered  none  ;  though,  when  the 
doctor  had  told  her,  in  his  (juaint,  pathi.-r.ic  way,  how 
she  had  been  saved  and  then  for  ever  resigned  by 

the  noblest  fellow  in  the  worM,"  tliere  were  tears  ia 
her  eyes,  and  just  the  .slightest  s]>a.=j;a  cruised  her  thin, 
white  face. 

Nobody  but  the  old  doctor  knew  of  the  little  note 
she  kept  under  her  pillow  and  read  every  day — the 
tiny  note  v/ith  the  great,  irregular  word.s,  which,  put 
together,  read  thus  : 

1A\0  Lilie  I  if  only  for  the  pcor,  pitiful  snke  of  one  who 
prays  for  your  forgiveness,  and  tluit  he  may  be  spared  the 
honor  of  bclitTini;  himself  your  murderer  !  He  will  love 
you  always,  tenderly,  truly,  but  v/ill  persecute  you  never 
again. 

"  You  must  be  looking  brighter  when  I  come  to- 
morrow," the  old  doctor  said  one  evening,  patting  the 
cheeks  of  his  patient,  and  making  a  miserable  failure 
of  an  effort  to  smile. 

"  Will  you  carry  a  message  for  me  to  Dr.  Conway  ?" 
liilie  asked,  abruptly. 

"  Certainly,  child.    What  is  it  •" 

"  I  want  to  see  him— th.'it  is  all.'' 

She  had  scarcely  uttered  ss  many  words,  except  in 
delirium,  since  she  had  talked  wiih  Nettie  in  the 
chamber  overhead. 

The  doctor  was  in  cpiiet  ecstasies  ;  but  Lilie  turned 
her  f.ace  to  the  wall  and  waited  one,  two  hours.  Then— 

"  It  was  good  of  you  to  grant  me  this  great  favour," 
Dr.  Conway  said,  kneeling  by  Lilie's  bed,  and  holding 
in  both  his  palms  the  little  hand  she  did  not  tike  from 
him.    "  Does  it  mean  that  you  forgive  m.-?  .'" 

"  It  means  that  I  love  you,"  she  whispf  red,  smiling 
up  into  his  handscinie  face  as  he  had  set  n  lier  emile 
once  in  a  dream 

"Lilie!  ob,  for  Heaven's  s.%ke  don't  trifle  with  me. 
Don't  madden  me  with  a  false  hope,"  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  cannot  bear  it." 

"  I  trifle,  here  or  ever  ?  You  mistalie.  I  mistook 
my  own  heart  in  the  past,"  she  went  on,  speaking  ra- 
pidly, but  softly,  ''and  until  the  long  days  canie  and 
went — the  days  in  which  I  could  not  hear  your  voice 
or  step — I  did  not  know  it  had,  or  could  have,  need  of 
you." 

"  Are  you  sure — oh,  are  you  sure,  my  love,  that  it 
is  not  pity— pity,  after  all,  that  is  in  your  heart  to- 
night— that  has  been  growing  then?  all  these  days,  till 
you  are  at  la.-jt  ready  fur  the  sacrifice  '■" 

He  did  not  mean  to  recall  her  own  language,  but  he 
saw  a  sudden  flooil  of  colour  oM^r  hot'  face,  and  knew 
he  had  awakened  painful  memoiy. 

"  Pity  !"  she  asked  ; '"  for  W'ho;n  ?" 

"  For  your  parents — for  me  —for  all  that  I  have  en- 
dured, iiiiu  must  endure  withovit  you." 

She  nestled  a  little  nearer  hiai,  and  laid  her  hand 
on  his  with  a  gesture  of  tendej-ness,  saying  : 

"  It  may  be  pity— I  cannot  tell — but,  if  so,  it  is 
surely  pity  for  my-snlf." 

And  so,  after  all,  there  was  a  wedding  at  the  brown 
house  before  the  suows  ftli. 


The  rapid  ar.d  duily  iccreaiinfi  .<ale  of  'WilHanii  and  Co  '.s 
'Tes'i  hi  ihe  best  proof  of  their  great  iuporioriiy  in  strength, 
fiavoar,  and  richness.  Prices,  from  Is.  fid,  to  '2a  iOd.  per  lb. 
£6  Capel-street,  Dublia. 


EPITAPHIANA. 
(Specially  Contributed.) 
At  St.  Brsmhill,  "Wiltshire,  on  an  old  soldier  aged 
ninety- two : — 

Ji  poor  old  soldier  shall  not  lie  imknown, 
Without  a  Vewe  and  this  recording  stone. 
'T^vas  hiS,  in  youth,  o'er  distaiil  lands  to  str.iy, 
Danger  and  deatii  coinpanioDS  of  his  way. 
Here  in  his  nativo  village,  stealing  ago 
Closed  the  Icne  evciiiug  of  his  pilgrimage. 
Speai;  of  the  past— cf  names  nf  high  reuov/n. 
Or  bravo comniauders  long  to  du.st  gone  down, 
His  look  v/ith  instant  aEimation  glow'd, 
Though  ninety  winters  on  his  head  hadsnow'd. 
His  country,  while  he  lived,  a  boon  supplied. 
And  i'aith  lier  shield  held  o'er  him  when  he  died. 

Epitaph  on  John  Adam.s,  Cariier,  of  Southwell-, 
Notts,  by  Ijord  Byron  :—  , 
J olm  Adams  lies  here,  of  the  parish  of  Southwell, 
A  carrier,  who  ca  rried  his  can  to  his  mouth  wall ; 
Ke  carried  ko  raUch,  and  he  carried  so  fast. 
Ho  ■^ou!d  carry  no  more-— so  was  carried  at  last  T 
I'Vir  tho  liquor  he  drank,  boi.ng  too  much  for  one. 
K;:  could  Dot  can-y-off — .';o  he's  now  carri-on. 

.    In  AVest  Linton  churchyard  : — 

Man's  life's  .a  vapour,  full  of  woes, 
He  cuts  a  caper  and  off  he  goes. 

lu  a  Cornish  Churchyard  :  - 

Here  ly'sone,  Thojoa.';  Tims  by  aania, 

(^n  n  iiom  the  hand  of  'lime  did  gain, 

I(eath  lay'd  him  low  beneath  tho  earth, 

Tlie  fame  year  that  ire  had  :>  aoarth. 

Was  hni-B  in  1-173  -dy'd  in  VM'i— 

One  hundred  years  ho'd  seen  asset  one  year  mor". 

lu  Chester  Churchyard  : — 

A  cautious  liver  v/hen  in  life, 
She  had  uo  tasto  for  weded  atrifa, 

In  Dinedor  Churchyard,  near  Hereford  ' 
!S')a  w.a,<s  a  miortfll,  iint  such  gifts  she  bor6 
About  lier,  tliat  wa  almost  docmed  »iei-  inora. 
For  ovf-ry  day -vve  saw  new  graces  aiarl,  , 
Ti)  touch  our  love,  and  bind  her  to  oar  heart.  ■ 

la  Chickerell  Churchyard,  Dorsetshire  : — ■ 
All  ye  that  fcome  my  grave  to  soo. 
Prepare  yourselves  to  follow  mn ; 
Repent  ia  time— make  no  delay— 
I,  in  my  prime,  was  snatched  away. 

Upon  the  tomb  of  a  gener.al,  named  Francois  da 
Mercy,  who  died  of  wounds  received  id  Nordlingen. 
Stop,  traveller  !  thou  treadect  upon  a  hero. 

Again,  in  the  famous  battle  of  Marathon,  in  ■which 
the  Greeks,  imdet-  Miltiades,  defeated  the  Persia'a 
army,  and  secured  their  independence,  iEschyius,  a 
brave  soldier,  composed  for  himsslf  the  foUowicg  : — 

Here  lies  .nEschylns,  son  of  Euphorioii,  bora  ia  Attica.  He 
dicil  in  tlie  fertile  provinces  of  Gcla,  Persitv,  and  the  gnoV* 
of  -Marathon  -will  ever  Ijear  witness  to  his  valour. 

In  K en il worth  Churchyard  : — 
O,  criiel  Death,  I  in  a  moment  fell, 
1  had  not  time  to  bid  my  friends  farewell; 
'think  nothing  strange,  chance  happens  unto  all^ 
My  lot  to-uay,  to-morrow  thine  ma.y  fall. 

The  following  aro  found  iu  the  Necropolis,  Olas* 

gow:— 

Vici.^sim. 

Approach  and  road,  not  with  your  hata  on. 
For  here  lies  Bailie  William  Watsoa. 

Hero  lies  Tam  Reid, 

>Vho  was  chokit  to  deid 

VVi'  taking  a  feed 

O'  butter  and  bread  * 

With  owre  ranckle  spea^ 

When  he  had  nas  need, 

But  just  for  greed. 

In  a  Pennsylvania  churchyard 

Eliza,  sorrowing,  rears  this  marble  slab 
To  her  dear  John,  who  died  of  eating  crab. 

On  a  wife,  in  Eltham  Churchyard:— 
My  wife  lies  here  beneatti. 
Allis!  from  me  shfrs  flo-wa. 
She  was  so  good  that  Death 
Would  have  her  for  bin  own. 

In  St.  Michael's  Churqhyai-d,  Wormington:— 
fcSwift  was  the  flight,  and  short  the  road, 
She  closed  her  eyes  and  saw  her  God. 

Copied  from  the  San  Diego  Serald  :■ — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  James  HumUricfc, 
Who  was  accidentally  sh6t. 
On  the  back  of  the  Pacus  River, 
By  a  young  man. 
He  was  accidentally  shot  with  one  of  the  large  Coifs  revolvers, 
with  no  stopper  for  the  cork  to  rest  on ;  was  one  of  the  old- 
fbjhioQ  kijad,  brasa-moonted;  iud  of  such  is  tbe  BJiugdom  ef 
Heaven, 
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S^HE  SECRET  MARRIAGE. 


A  TALE  OF  MTSTERY. 


CHAPTER  XXIV, 

tHE  DOUBLE  WEDMNO — A  GENEKAL  BECAPITULATIOX  AND 
VnUDING-aP— A  DISCOVEET — THE  END. 

SLs  years  have  passed  away  eince  t^ie  double  ■«  ed- 
diug,  when  Clara  Malcolm  and  NeUy  Deane  stood  to- 
gether at  the  altar,  and  gave   "  their  handa  with  their 
-  hearts  in  them"  to  the  men  of  their  choice.  Happy 
liceventful  years  they  have  been,  for  Earlsford  is  a 
quiet  place,  and  little  ever  occurs  in  itsevery-day  life 
to  disturb  the  placidity  of  its  inhabitants.    Dr.  Browne 
is  still  to  be  seen,  hale  and  hearty  as  ever,  doing  a  good 
■  deal  of  business  in  the  way  of  advice  gratis  among  his 
poor  patients,  but  in  no  way  interfering  with  the  aristo- 
cratic practice  of  his  popular  euocessor.    They  are  near 
neighbours  and  fast  friends,  and  even  the  ductoi  's 
Btaunchest  allies  are  happy  knd  content  in  Dr.  Mild- 
may's  care.    A  thorough  man  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
an  experienced   physician,  he  has  managed,   by  his 
ifvinning  macrers  and    professional  tact,  to  ingrj- 
tiate  himself  vrith  ali,  and  his  popularity  bids  fair 
to   oc^ual  his    predecessor's,,  even  in  its  pahuiest 
days.   In  addition  to  his  own  good  qualities,  it  had 
leated  out  that  the    handsome,    agreeable  wife, 
who  manfv^ed  his  house  and  headed  his  table  with  such 
,  finished  tleganco,  and  whosa  pleasant  manners  and 
,v-^-,  Jady-lil^e  ease  spoke  of  good  birth  and  education,  was 
actually  a  baronet's   fisrt  cousin  i  and  immediately 
society"  received  her  with  open  arms  and  declared 
>  her  i*a  most  welcome  addition  to  its  ranks.  Mrs. 
%     Mi'fcimay  perfectly  understood  all  this,  and  laughed  in 
'     h'str  sleeve  at  it,  but  accepted  the  position  notv.  ilh- 
■B^nding. 

.  <"  The  doctor's  old  housa  in  Castle-street  Las  long 
■■  /  ^eased  to  be  qmet  or  dull ;  unwonted  noises  break  the 
V  /'^  ^*il6nce  now  ;  the  pattering  of  tiny  feet,  and  bursts  of 
'    ringing  laughter,  and  feeble  infant  cries, — for  ITelly  is 
a  mother,  and  her  toddling  babies  call  its  master 
grandpapa — and  merry  romps  take  place  in  the  i-oom 
'       where  patients  used  to  wait  in  trembling  eageruess  fur 
,    the  summons  to  the  doctor's  presence  ;  and  toys  lie  all 
unheeded  on  the  floor  i  where  not  a  speck  was  allowed 
to  remaia  in  the  old  days.    The  very  existence  of 
these  little  ones  seems  to  have  changed  the  atniosj>here 
of  the  place  :  even  the  housekeeper,  formerly  so  prim, 
yields  to  the  fascination  of  "  those  little  darlings,"  and 
allows  them  to  torment  her  as  they  please.    There  are 
three — the  young  heir,  a  lovely  boy,  just  five  years  old 
Eustace  Hem-y  Browne  Hartley,    His  father  protested 
against  his  second  iiame,  as.  recalling  all  sorts  of 
painful  memories,  but  Nelly  willed  it  so,  and  Nelly's 
irill  was  law.    Then  there  was  Nelly,  three  years 
'  '  old  ;  EUen  Augusta,  the  latter  being  Mrs.  Hartley  se- 
jiior's  name  ;  and  baby  Ethel,  named  after  no  one  in 
particular,  but  called  so,  as  her  father  used  laughingly 
to  8ay,  in  a  romantic  fit  of  his  wife's,  aided  and  abetted 
by  Mrs.  Dalton.    These  Httlo  people  were  the  darlings 
Dr.  Browne's  heart,  and  half  lived  in  Castle-sti  oet 
"with  their  nurses,  and  many  a  long  discussion  over 
their  health  and  happiness  and  their  future  well-being 
did  the  doctor  hold  with  his  foster-daughter,  in  the 
little  sanctum  into  which  Andrew  showed  Nelly  and 
her  grandmother-on  that  windy  March  morning  when 
Mrs.  Deane  tirst.sought  his  master's  aid. 

Andrew  ife  esbablished  in  a  tiny  cottage  close  at  the 
tack  of  the  do*rtor's  house,  with  hia  nice-looking  trim 
■wife — for  ChaElotte  has  improved  wonderfully  in  these 
few  peaceful  years,  and  looks  far  younger  than  in  the 
pld  Edinburgh  days  of  sorrow  and  distress. 
^.  Mea.  Graaae  is  Tery  muchi  thought  of  in  her  sphere 


of  society,  and  looked  up  to,  as  a  person  who  knows 
a  great  deal  of  high  Ufe,  seeing  that  ehe  is  sometmies 
invited  to  tea  at  the  doctor's,  and  sometimes 
even — but  the  good  folks  speak  under  their  breaths 
at  this — she  goes  to  Earlcourt  and  sits  down  with 
young  Mrs.  Hartley  !  They  have  but  one  child,  a 
solemn-faced  little  girl,  now  nearly  five  years  old, 
extremely  like  her  father,  who  is  very  fond  of  her 
and  who  has  named  her  Jessie,  after  his  mother  ;  and, 
though  his  English  friends  smile  at  the  name,  so  out- 
landish to  thtir  ears,  they  like  the  little  lassie  very 
much,  with  her  quaint,  old-fashioned  ways  and  her 
slight  Scotch  accent,  which  she  has  caught  from  her 
father.  Little  Jessie  is  a  prime  favourite  with  the 
sturdy  young  heir  of  Earlcourt,  and  many  a  happy 
hour  does  she  spend  in  the  lovely  gardens  round  Eus- 
tace Hartley's  mansion. 

()ne  thing  the  good  folks  round  about  Andrew 
Grame  cannot  settle  at  all  to  their  satisfaction,  and 
that  is,  who  Wti.  Grame  can  possibly  have  been. 
All  guessing  is  at  fault.  She  could  not  have  been  a 
lady,  they  all  agree,  or  she  would  have  looked 
higher.  They  all  agree  that  her  "  things"  must  have 
cost  a  "  power  of  money,"  but  they  can  come  to  no 
definite  conclusion  on  the  subject.  Andrew  will 
stand  any  amount  of  pumping,  and  his  wife  puts  on 
an  impenetrable  reserve  whenever  any  one  alludes 
to  her  ijast  life.  The  secret  is  safe  with  the  few 
who  know  it,  and  the  poor  ballet-dancer»  is  happy 
at  last. 

Clara  Malcolm  was  not  far  off.  Her  husband  had 
a  living  within  the  compass  of  a  morning's  drive, 
and  the  int^rcuurse  of  the  friends  was  as  uninter- 
rupted as  it  was  pleasant.  Their  married  life  had 
not  beeu  without  its  trials  ;  she  had  lost  her  ouly 
child,  a  charmiug  little  girl,  for  whom  she  grieved 
with  the  passionate  sorrow  which  bereaved  mothers 
€lone  can  know.  It  was  rumoured,  now,  however,  that 
another  Little  one  would  soon  fill  her  lost  Edith's 
place,  and  the  rector  of  BuUingham  fondly  hoped  that 
it  might  prove  a  son,  that  his  wife's  magnificent  for- 
tuuo  might  have  an  heir. 

It  was  Christmas  time  ;  Boxing  Night  with  all  its 
merriment,  had  come  to  a  close  ;  and  L^ustace  Hartley, 
with  his  wife  and  mother,  sat  by  a  blazing  fire  in  the 
little  room  from  the  window  of  which  they  had 
watched  the  terrible  storm  which  had  so  strangely 
driven  Stella  Morton  to  the  shelter  of  her  husband's 
home.  The  ladies  lay  back  in  their  comfortable  chairs, 
w«ary  with  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  the  day,  for 
it  had  been  the  birthday  of  the  little  heir,  and  a  grand 
children's  party  had  exhausted  all  their  energies  and 
tired  their  limbi  most  thoroughly. 

"Why,  you  look  quite  done  up  !"  said  Eustace. 
"I  am,"  his  mother  replied,  "thoroughly  worn  out. 
I  can't  answer  for  Nelly  ;  her  spirits  seem  inexhaust- 
ible." 

"Not  quite,  mamma,"  Nelly  replied.  "I  haven't  a 
spark  k'ft  now." 

"  I  wonder  they've  held  out  so  long,"  said  Eu.stace, 
jaughing.  "I  ouly  looked  into  the  dining-room  once, 
aud  it  seemed  a  perfect  bedlam  to  me.  Are  al!  your 
important  guests  disposed  of  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  his  mother.  "  We  got  rid  of  them  all 
an  hour  ago.  Begin  early  and  end  early  is  the  only 
endurable  fashion  at  children's  parties." 

'■  And  your  own  nursery  establishment,  Mrs^  Nelly," 
said  her  husband. 

"  All  in  bed,  sir,  like  well-behaved  children.  Even 
baby  yields  to  regulations,  and  sleeps  most  persever- 
ingly." 

"  Not  bad  for  six  months  old.  I  always  hsd  a  pre- 
goutiment  my  little  Ethel  would  turn  out  a  well-regu- 
lated member  of  society,  she  is  so  remarkably  like  her 
father." 


"  Now  EuBtace,  b«  quiet,"  said  hia  mother     '  :  : 
know  Nohy  was  just  as  •/-eU-behav<)d  *»  .  i-  !. 
what  a  little  termagant  she  is  ^i^rti'-g  u-  " 

"Thanks  to  grandmama  »  cpo^.ing.  '  .x-"^.. 
son.    '■  However,  there's  peace  ii-  'ti.*'  Van  J' &t 
and  I  vote  we  i'ollow  their  example,  and  go  to  b.  d 
Heigho!  What's  that  '<" 

"That"  was  a  violent  ringing  at  the  front  u'- r 
bell. 

"  Who  can  it  be  at  this  time  of  ni''ht  ?"  said  Vl,  i. 


'  It's  strikinj 


s.xid  said  a 


Hartley,  looking  somewhat  annoyed, 
ten." 

As  the  clock  stmck  a  servant  entered, 
gentleman  wanted  his  master. 
"  Lid  he  give  no  name  i" 
"  No  sir." 

",  I  cannot  see  a  stranger  at  ti..u  Lour.  Say  bo, 
James." 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  he  said  he,  v.as  well  aware  it 
was  an  unreasonable  time  to  disturb  you,  but  he  leaves 
to-morfow  for  Liverpool,  to  embark  for  America  ; 
I  way  to  say,  sir,  that  he  came  from  ths  Rev.  Mr. 
Davis."' 

"  Show  him  into  the  dinicgroom,  or  any  place 
where  there's  a  good  fire,"  said  Eustace,  his  heart  giv- 
ing a  sudden  bound  at  the  /remembrance  the  name 
called  up  ;  "  I  will  join  him  directly." 

He  did  .io,  and  found  a  tall,  dark,  gentlemanly- 
looking  man,  who  came  forward  with  many  apologies 
for  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

"  I  leave  England  to-morrow   night,"   he   said  ; 
"  probably  for  ever,  or  I  would  have  chosen  some 
other  time  for  thus  intruding  ;  but  I  could  not  go^ 
without  personally  thanking  one  who  has  unwittingly 
rendered  me  a  great  service." 

"  I  guess  its  nature,"  Eustace  said,  "  from  the  name 
you  sent  in.  The  mistake  I  made  many  yeais  ago 
was  connected  with  you,  was  it  not  ?" 

"  It  was,  indeed,"  the  stranger  rephed,  in  falterin;{ 
tones.    "  A'qo  buried  my  wife,  Mr.  Hartley." 
"  Your  wife  !" 

"  My  wife  ;  my  pretty  lost  darling  !  how  lovea  ai-d 
how  mourned,  I  cauuot  tell  you.  Till  last  evening  I 
deemed  her  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean;  and  the 
sea  has  seemed  like  one  vast  chamel-house  to  me  ever 
since  Host  her  !" 
"  How  strange  !" 

"  Strange  indeed  !"  the  gentleman  rephed.  "  She 
was  an  orphan,  and  had  no  friends  ;  soon  after  our 
marriage,  I  was  qalled  to  au  appoiatment  in  America. 
I  did  not  know  how  long  it  wuuld  last,  and  I  left  my 
darliug  in  safe  hnuds  till  ma.iiers  were  settled.  That 
wi'.s  soon  dune,  aud  I  wixjte  fur  her  ;  a  trusty  friend  of 
miue  was  t'^  bring  her  to  me,  and  that  fatal  vessel  was 
chosen  for  their  passage.  You  know  what  fuUowed — 
the  wreck  with  all  its  fearful  surroundings  ;  my  wife 
and  my  friend  were  both  among  the  missing  !" 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it,"  said  Eustace  ;  "  I  remember 
it  ouly  too  well  !" 

""  One  who  knew  my  ■wife  went  to  that  dreadful 
scene  of  desu4ation,  but  she  v,-as  not  there,  (you  must 
have  been  the  first,  .-sir,)  and  '  missing,'  was 
all  the  tidings  I  could  get.  I  came  to  England  as 
soon  as  I  could,  but  could  learn  nothing  :  I  read  over 
the  list  of  the  corpses  to  which  the  good  man  (Heaven 
reward  him  !)  had  given  Christian  burial,  but  my  wile 
was  not  there  (I .  never  thought  of  searching  among 
the  '  claimed'  for  her  descaiption)  ;  and  I  went  back 
to  mv  desolate  home,  a  broken-hearted  man.  Chance 
brought  me  here  again  ;  a  feeling  I  could  not 
accouut  for  or  overcome  led  me  to  that  little  Welsh 
churchyard  ;  Mr.  Davis  told  me  your  strange  story, 
and"  

•  How  did  you  find  out  who  it  really  was  ;"  asked 
Eustace,  breathlessly.  "  There  was  no  clue,  and  it  is 
so  long  since." 

"That  is  the  strangest  part  at  all,"  rephed  his 
visitor.  "  There  was  no  clue  for  a  long  time  ;  I  have 
one  now — it  is  this  ! 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a  small  locket  with  hair  in- 
side, and  the  letters  "  C.  and  E.  M."  engraved  on  the 
case. 

"  My  darhng  had  this  on  her  neck  when  I  bade  her 
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",-',r=ll  ;  thf  old  sest-on's  wife  took  it  from  her  dead 
.  -!v  •.  it  was  under  her  dress,  and  she  thought  it 
Y,,-.:!a  ueTCT  be  missed.  They  are  both  dead,  the 
(■)!  i  I  eople  ;  b'.it  the  man  in  his  illness  gave  this  to  Mr. 
Divis,  confessing  the  theft." 

■■  I  have  always  wondered,"  EUs+ace  said,  "whether 
any  solution  of  that  mystery  would  ever  come  about. 
My  thoughts  have  often  been  inside  that  grave,  I  can 
assure  you.  Hut  you  will  take  supper  with  us  ?  My 
mother  nnd  my  wife  will  be  ns  much  interested  in  the 
denouement  oi  this  most  strange  Jtcry  as  I  am." 

''You  must  not  introduce  a  nameless  individual," 
he  rephed.  ""  Here  is  my  c.ird  ;  I  am  only  a  trades- 
man, Mr.  Hartley,  though  my  father  was  &  gentle- 
man." 

"  We  are  very  democratic  in  our  notions  at  Earl- 
court,"  replied  his  host  ;  "  we  don't  measure  people 
here  by  their  business  or  their  pockets." 

"The  card  bore  the  name,  "  rilr.  Charles  Morrison, 
Broadway,  New  York."  I  can  show  you  a  portrait  of 
mv  wife,"  the  stranger  said,  drawing  a  case  from  his 
pocket.  "  I  had  this  taken  before  I  left  her,  never  to 
Bee  her  more  !" 

Eustace  took  the  case  and  opened  it.  It  was  a  pretty 
girlish  face,  etartlingly  like  Stella  Morton  in  form  and 
feature,  but  without  the  expression  that  gave  such  a 
charm  to  her.  The  eyes,  too,  were  not  so  large,  and 
lighter  in  colour. 

.;'  It  is  a  faithful  portrait,"  Mr.  Morrison  said  ;  "my 
poor  Emmy." 

'•  I  have  no  portrait  of — of  my  first  wife,  or  I  would 
let  you  see  how  much  they  resembled  each  other  ; 
after  the  many  hours'  immersion  in  the  rough  sea,-  I 
cannot  wonder  at  lay  mistake.'' 

'■■  Nor  I.  Mr.  Hai-tley,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  relief 
it  is  to  me  to  know  that  my  poor  girl  lies  under  the 
turf  in  .1  Christian  burial  ground.  You  were  at  con- 
Eidera'ole  expense,  allow  me  to"  

''  Jfo  no,"  Eustace  said,  hastily  ;  "  let  the  past  be 
.IS  it  is.  You  will  have  to  alter  the  headstone — let 
that  suffice.  You  can  never  know  what  a.  load  was 
lifted  from  my  heart  when  the  sods  fell  upon  your  in- 
nocnt  wife's  coffin.  I  would  have  done  as  much,  had 
I  known  my  mistake,  if  I  thought  that  she  bad 
no  friends  on  this  of  the  Atlantic  to  lay  her  in  the 
grftve." 

"  I  have  left  orders  about  the  grave,  Mr.  Hartley. 
I  s'nall  never  see  it  again,  perhaps.  Once  more,  God 
ble.=.Ryou  for  what  you  have  done  for  me." 

Their  hands  met  in  a  silent  clasp  ;  they  were  both 
deeply  moved  ;  Eustace  was  the  fir.st  to  speak. 

■'  Shall  we  join  the  ladies  ?"  he  said.  "  They  are  on 
tenter-hooks  of  'curiosity,  I  am  sure." 

They  did  so,  and  Mrs.|Hartley  and  Nelly  heard  with 
joy  the  true  story  of  that  mistaken  burial  ;  and  the 
time  flew  by  till  one  o'clock,  when  their  guest  left 
them  to  return  to  his  western  home,  with  the  good 
wishes  of  all  his  new  friends,  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  so  strangely  made. 

"  So,  it's  all  come  out  at  last  ?"  Mr.=<.  Hartley  said, 
as  the  door  closed  behind  him.  "I  knew  it  would, 
Eustace."' 

"  I  am  thankful  for  it,"  replied  her  son.  "That  un- 
known grave  with  its  nameless  occuj)ant  has  been  a 
haunting  horror  ever  since  that  miserable  time.  Good 
mght,  mother." 

And  the  bright  moon  shines  out  over  the  fi-ost- 
^emmed  earth  :  over  the  peaceful  home  at  Earls- 
court  ;  over  the  stranger  speeding  away  on  bis  journey  ; 
t^vn  the  two  graves  so  far  apart,  into  both  of  which 
inch  hitter  tears  have  dropped  ;  over  half  the  world 
Sleeping,  and  calm,  and  holy,  as  if  sorrow,  and  suffer- 
mg,  and  tin  had  no  existence  beneath  its  pure,  still 
hght  ;  as  if  all  the  sins,  and  wrongs,  and  xvoesof  suller- 
ing  humanity  belonged  to  another  sphere  ! 

THK  END. 


The  Birm,i)igJiaw,  post  says  that  the  Spanish  "Vice 
Consul  at  Birmingham  is  inviting  tenders  on  the  part 
oi  the  Spanish  Government  for  contracts  for  130,000 
muskets  (Remington's)  and  75,000,000  cartridges. 

WcvEL  Cricket  Match. — A  few  days  ago  a  match 
of  cricket  was  played  between  eleven  ladies  of  the 
psrish  of  Nash  and  a  like  number  of  ladies  of  the  parish 
of  Great  Harwood,  Bucks.  The  match  caused  unusual 
curiosity  and  excitement.  The  Na.^h  ladies  scored 
115  runs  in  one  innings,  against  86  scored  by  the 
ladies  of  Great  Harwood  in  two  innings.  The 
batting  of  Mrs.  T.  B.  Harrup  on  the  Nash  side  was 
remarkably  good,  she  having  made  the  large  score  of 
61  runs. 

Pi.iiA.VRULATOT's. — P.  Le<1wif1pp,  mar,Tif!i<-+,nTPT,  SCArr-'cn-!- 
»trcc\,  .and ;{2  Lower Ormonfl-qu.'vy.  N.B. — Repairs  Dioinptly 
6ic-.Mr..l.     .  -1534 


CASTORS, 

"  Alice,"  said  Mr.  "Warden  to  his  charming  daughter, 
as  the  family  sat  at  breakfast,  "  I  wish  you  to  under- 
Btand  that  you  are  encouraging  the  attentions  of  a 
young  man  I  do  not  like." 

Miss  Warden  blushed  copiously. 

'•■  He  is  not  the  kind  of  person  to  whom  I  could 
think  of  seeing  you  married,  and  from  this  moment  I 
wish  you  to  discountenance  him — in  fact,  repel  him. 
Do  you  hear  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  timidly,  while  she  blushed 
more  deeply  ;  "  but  " 

•'  But !  I  want  no  b-uts,  nor  ifs,  nor  ands  !  This 
fellow" — he  said  it  contemptuously — "is  not  nearly  the 
right  style,  and  I  forbid  you  to  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  him  !    There's  an  end  of  it." 

But  after  a  pause,  as  if  to  upset  his  own  theory 
about  that  being  an  "  end  of  it,"  he  added  : 

"  He's  a  worthless  fellow — a  scapegrace  !" 

Alice  looked  up  indignantly,  as  if  to  speak. 

"  Alice  !"  said  her  mother,  reproachfully. 

Poor  Alice  did  not  finish .  her  breakfast,  but  stole 
away  from  the  presence  of  her  too-excited  parent,  and 
wept.  Not  only  had  her  father  evinced  his  stern  op- 
position to  her  lover,  but  had  reviled  him.  That  was 
too  hard  ! 

"  What  can  he  have  against  —  Robert  ?"  she  sobbed. 

When  Alice  had  left  the  dining-room,  Mrs.  AVarden 
asked  her  husband  whom  he  alluded  to. 

"  Jack  Carpenter,"  he  replied,  indignantly.  "  I  have 
seen  her  with  him  several  time.-?,  and  I  only  yesterday 
learned  that  he  saw  her  home  from  the  party  last 
week." 

"  I  am  shocked  at  Ser  taste  !"  said  I\rrs.  Warden. 

"  It  must  be  looked  after,"  he  reji  ined.  "  I  would 
not  have  her  marry  that  idle  f,>llow  for  half  I'm 
worth  !" 

"  It  would  be  dreadful,"  agreed  Mrs.  Warden. 

Alice  Warden  had  a  lover — an  industrious  and  ener- 
gertic  young  man,  than  whom  none  in  the  neighbour- 
hood gave  brighter  promise.  The  two  were  very  much 
devoted  to  each  other.  His  name  was  Robert  Ogden 
— not  Jack  Carpenter.  There  was  a  misunderstanding. 

Young  Carpenter  had  happened  to  be  in  Miss  War- 
den's society  several  times  of  late,  and  she  h;>.d  treated 
him  pleasantly  because  they  were  old  schoolmates.  He 
had  conducted  her  home  from  the  patty,  but  it  was 
because  Robert  Ogden  had  met  with  a  slight  accident, 
and  was  obliged  to  be  helped  home  himself. 

Jack  Carpenter,  though  of  a  good  family,  and  him- 
self a  good-hearted  fellow,  -was  a  little  inclined  to 
rakishness.  and  was  not  a  desirable  m.ntoh  for  a  young 
girl,  when  it  came  down  to  the  matter  of  marrying. 
Mr.  Warden  realised  this,  and,  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  his  friendliness  towards  Alice,  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  her  accepted  lover.  So  it  was 
Jack  Carpenter  he  meant  when  be  warned  her  against 
"  that  fellow,"  but  she  naturally  thought  it  was  Robert 
Ogden. 

"  It's  too  bad,"  she  said  to  herself,  a  hundred  times 
that  day.  "  It's  unjust — it's  cruel  !  There  isu't  a 
stain  on  his  character,  and  yet — oh,  I'll  not  stand  it  !" 

Her  resolution  was  formed.  She  determined  to  re- 
sist parental  authority.  Her  first  course  was  to  go  to 
her  father  and  ask  him  to  reconsider — not  to  decide 
hastily — to  hear  her — to  

He  wouldn't  Hsten.  She  implored.  He  stormed. 
She  gre-w  defiant.  He  I'aved — threatened  to  lock  her 
up — to  drive  her  from  his  roof — to  disinherit  her.  The 
interview  was  highly  unsatisfactory. 

Then  came  a  stolen  meeting  with  Robert.  She  told 
him  all. 

"  What  can  he  have  against  me  ?"  he  woncered. 

"  I  cannot  imagine." 

"  I  will  go  to  him,  and  " 

"  No,  no — do  not  !"  She  tlwuftbt  nf  her  father's 
terrible  anger,  and  dreaded  a  possil  i>  r-ucounter.  "  Po 
not,  Robert.    Promise  me  you  v  on  t.  " 

And  he  promised. 

Well,  what  was  to  be  dons  ?  Give  each  other  up  ? 
Never.  A  thousand  unreasonable  and  obstinate  pa- 
rents should  not  stand  in  their  way !  They  would 
elope — they  would.  The  plan  was  not  original.  It 
was  "'old,  but  good." 

A  number  of  these  stolen  meetings  followed.  It  -seas 


happiness.  Their  plans  were  finally  matured.  Alice 
came  home  one  day  -with  a  mysterious  parcel  in  a  news- 
paper. She  carefully  concealed  it  from  sight,  took  it 
to  her  room,  and  locked  it  in  a  trunk.  Daily  she 
made  frequent  journeys  to  her  room,  which  was  at  the 
rear  of  the  building,  third  story.  Strange  things  were 
going  ou  there,  very  silly.  Keys  rattled — trunks 
opened  and  closed — a  solitary  valise  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared at  intervals, 

A  beautiful  moonlight  cams.  Mr.  'Warden  softened 
a  little,  and  offered  to  take  Alice  out  riding  in  his 
buggy.  She  declined — didn't  feel  well,  and  retired  to 
her  room  as  early  as  eight  o'clock, 

"  That  girl,"  said  Mr.  Warden,  "  is  etill  moping  r 
about  that  fellow." 

He  spoke  as  if  he  thongh't  it  quite  wonderful  tha-fc 
two  whole  weeks  had  not  effaced  her  love. 

"  She'll  get  over  it,"  said  Mrs.  Warden. 

"  How  strange — hov/  preposterous,"  said  Mr.  'Wtar*  ■ 
den,  "  that  a  girl  of  her  bringing  up  and  surroundijigs 
should  be  willing,  if  allowed,  to  throw  herself  away 
on  one  so  worthless  1", 

"  It  is." 

The  more  So,"  pursued  Mr.  Warden,  "thrA  there 
are  many  marriageable  young  men  of  better  promise. 
There's  Rob  Ogden,  for  example — an  exempla.ry  young 
man  ;  but  I  dare  say  she  yyouldn't  look  at  laim,  Girla. 
have  no  sense  !'' 
"  True." 

They  talked  some  time  on  the  subject. 
Meantime  the  pretty  "  invalid"  had  repaired  to  Iiei? 
room,  locked  herself  in,  and  taken  a  eea1>by  the  win- 
dow. 

On  the  floor,  at  her  feet,  Were  a  carpet-bag,  -utterly 
stuft'ed,  and  that  mysterious  parcel.  And  she  sat 
watching  the  moon  -with  as  much  uneasiness  as  thougii 
she  had  feared  it  wa3  about  to  burst,  and  endanger^ 
the  house  -with  flying  fragments. 

When  a  distant  clock  struck  nine  her  nervousnefea 
-was  heightened,  and  she  quite  trembled  -when  she  saw 
a  human  form  appear  on  the  top  of  the  garden--wall, 
and  descend  into  the  garden,  very  awkwardly.  It  also 
stumbled  over  vinea  and  fell,  but  got  up  again. 

It  halted  under  a  peach-tree,  and  immediately  a" 
EO-and  came  -up  from  the  spot.  It  was  a  desperata; 
imitation  of  a  cricket's  chirp,  but  it  would  have  passed 
for  the  screech  of  an  owl  as  well. 

It  was  a  signal,  -c 

Alice  lighted  a  match,  and  immediately  "blew  it  onfc. 

That  was  a  signal,  too.  It  conveyed  to  the  form  in 
the  garden  that  the  parents  were  stiU  in  the  front  of, 
the  house,  and  that  the  coast  was  clear. 

The  form  then  boldly  approached  the  ttulding,  ar^ 
stood  .almost  under  the  window.  / 

"  Alice,  dear !"  ascended  from  the  form,  in  a  ca^iiin' 
tious  whisper, 

"  Yes,  Robert !" — for  the  form  was  Robert  Ogdeji'^s." 

The  valise  came  flying  down.  He  caught  it  between 
his  hands,  while  his  nose  was  highly  instrumentSii!;  in 
averting  its  momentum. 

Alice  unfolded  the  mysterious  'parcel.  It*' was  9, 
rope-ladder  ! 

As  instructed,  she  thre-s*?'  one  end  from-  the  Avindot^^ 
and  fastened  the  other  to  the  bed-post,  X'hen  eha 
climbed  out  into  the  moonlight. 

"  Be  careful,  love,' I 

"  Yes,  darling." 

Now,  the  bedstead  stood  at  some  distance-^Irom  the 
-window,  and,  as  it  was  on  castors,  it  required  no-  great? 
power  to  pu-t  it  in  motion  ;  consequently,  no  sooner- 
had  AWcB  placed  her  whole  weight  on  the  rope-ladder 
-than  she  felt  herself  descending  with  wonderful  rapi- 
dit\-.  while  the  bedstead  made  a  rush  for  the  open 
wiri'iow,  as  if  to  jump  out  after  her — first  making  % 
rumbling  noise,  like  an  earthquake,  then  striking  the-; 
wall  with  a  bump  that  made  the  building  quiver  toita 
foundation. 

Alice  was  unnerved. 

"  Il'irry,  dear  !"  said  Robert,  who  stood  nervously 
(■I','.'li;rr_-  the  valise. 

._L.  d;d  hurry — too  much.  She  missed  her  foot< 
ii,':  ,niu  ter  hold  both  at  once,  uttered  a  scream,  and 
iijj;  ronched  the  earth  like  a  meteoi-, 

Kol  ert  dropped  the  valise  and  caught  hef.  H'e"hro'k& 
h-.  f:>ll.  l.!-t  it  nearly  broke  his  head.  In  fact,  the  mo-' 
1,1  !  ■  • .  n.  V.  iis  so  great  that  both  fell  to  the  ground  in  a.i 
ue  \\\ 

Hurried  footsteps,  voices,  and  confusion  were  heard' 
in  the  house. 

"  Flee,  Robert,fiee,"  she  cried. 
"  And  leave  you  ?  Never." 

They  had  barely  regained  their  feet  when,  the, 
"^Mooc  flev^  oE,en^  audi .  Mr.,  JiVardeo,  xu&hecU^^|^ 
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He  W.18  followed  by  Mrs.  \Var- 
"  kill  me — but  spare 


flemishing  a  revolver, 
den." 

"  Oh,  father  !"  Alice  cried 
him." 

"  You're  a  dead  man  !"  exclaimed  the  angiy  fa- 
ther. 

AUce  and  her  mother  both  screamed. 

"  Mr.  Warden,  '  said  RoVjei-b,  "  you  may  kill  me,  but 
you  shall  nut  tear  Alice  from  me.  1  lo^  e  hc'r,  aad  she 
is  mine  thiough  all  eternity." 

He  stood,  iu  the  moonlight,  a  nobler  picture  than 
Ajax,  while  Alice  sjiraug  before  him  to  receive  the  fatal 
bullet,  it  need  be;  but  the  &harp  report  did  nut  split 
the  night  air. 

3Ir.  Warden  lowered  Lis  revolver  and  took  a 
fitej^  backward,  with  every  expression  of  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Why — whv,  I  declare  !" 
"  AVhUt '!"  asked  Mrs.  AVarden. 
Alice  and  Robert  stared  at  the  old  gentleman  v.-ith 
wonder. 

"  This  isn't  the  fellow,"  esclaimed  Mr.  Warden. 

"  isn't  who  ?"  asked  jMrs.  Warden. 

"  "Why,  'tisn't  Jack  Carpenter." 

"  Well,  who  said  it  was,  father  ?"  asked  Alice,  who.ie 
perceptive  faculties  were  now  suddenly  awakened  to 
the  truth. 

Mrs.  Warden  stared  at  Mr.  Warden.  He  stared  at 
her.    Then  they  both  stared  at  the  young  people. 

Robert  Ogdea  began  to  see  that  there  was  some 
mistake. 

"Why,  father,"  said  Alice,  "did  you  think  it  was 
Jack  Carpenter  1" 

"  I — I — ^yes,"  stammered  Sir.  Warden. 

Alice  now  laughed  outright.  With  a  rapidity  of 
thought  for  which  women  are  remarkable  under  some 
circuiaatances,  she  traced  the  whole  blunder  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  it  struck  her  as  charmingly 
ludicrous. 

"  WTiy  I  thought  you  meant  Robert  when  

"No-— no— no !"   interrupted  Mr.  Warden,  whose 
eyes  were  also  opened.    "  Why,  Rob  Ogden,  my  dear 
boy,  I  haven't  the  slightest  objection  to  your  character. 
I  never  knew  you  were  a  beau  of  Alice's." 
"  Oh,  father  !" 

Alice's  b.ashfulness  began  to  return. 

A  plea!a,at  laugh  went  round. 

'•  Come  in,"  said  Mr.  Wai-den,  coidially. 

Robert  Ogden  accepted  the  invitation,  and  he  took 
upon  himself  the  task  of  c-irrying  the  valise ;  and 
when  he  got  in  whei-e  the  light  was  sstroug,  perhaps 
y<»u  never  saw  a  young  man  look  so  thoroughly  red  in 
the  face.  Nevertheless,  the  remainder  of  the  evea- 
dng  was  spent  pleasantly,  and  happily  too. 

The  two  young  people  did  feel  just  a  sliade  of  dis- 
appoiatment  because  their  elopement  had  been  inter- 
rupted. It  would  have  been  bo  romantic,  you  kuov.-  ; 
but  then,  a  month  later,  they  w;ere  allowed  to  elope 
Tinder  less  trying  cu'cumstances,  and  the  hitherto  hard 
parent  witnessed  the  ceremony. 


TRUE  LOVE. 

Oil,  would  I  had  the  wcs/Mi  of  words, 

The  monarch's  croivn  of  golti, 
And  all  the  gems  iu  secret  cavea 

This  ''j^  oiidrous  e^rth  detk  hold — 
■die  countless  pearls  that  pleaisi  uukii.;jiV^ 

Eerse.Uh  fctife  eiaseiald  tea — 
Gn,  woaW  I  bsA  sueh  x  calth,  that  I 

Might  scain  it  all  for  thee  ! 

Oi,  would  I  were  in  cotu-tly  halls 

The  blight  and  shiuiiig  Star, 
The  glittering  in«jgni^  for  &  world 

To  gxib  on  from  aX.ir — 
Thai  1  might  scoru  the  kiugly  throne, 

The  wortd  on  bended  knee. 
All  for  a  simple  cottage  homo, 

With  jiousht  but  love  and  thee  ! 

I  csre  not  for  the  golden  wealth, 

Nor  sigh  iu  courts  to  shine  ; 
I  OBiy  c.ire,  I  only  sigh, 

To  know  thy  heart  is  mine. 
Fax  mere  to  me  than  ^em  or  gold. 

Or  jewel  of  the  fea, 
■Wonld  be  that  simple  oottage  home, 

■With  nought  but  love  and  thee  I 


During  the  past  week  one  of  t\ie  largest  sales  of  land 
xhat  ever  took  place  iu  Cambridgeshii-o  has  taken  place 
at  Ely.  The  estates  ar»  outlving  piopurty  of  L'lrd 
Hardwicko,  and  ar«  situate  chiefly  in  tlie  Isle  of  Ely. 
About  2,300  «ansa  o£  lund aud faraiataads  have  roalised 
£90,700. 

Bec'ser  Bros.'  I'nnwt  ESj.d  «c.t;  Tt- x,  at  at.  IHL.  jho  is  a 
combinatf.on  o-T  t!le  fiEost  kiuds  haported,  «<.■•:  m/r,ivwii!.i  alJ 
fc>aat  is  requliiito  (o  nuke  Xeapmlost,  7  ^mJu  (itmiH^argn'n- 
'-.trect,J>uliliji. 


A  CABINET  PICTURE. 
Some  weeks  since  a  brief  announcement  v.-as 
made  that  Mr.  Mercier,  who  is  very  widely 
known  ^  as  a  skild;!  and  successful  portridt 
painter,  had  'oeen  coiniuissioued  to  execute  a  portrait 
group  of  the  chi»f  members  of  the  preseilt  Cabinet. 
Considerable  progress  has  already  been  made,  for  one 
of  this  artist's  characteristics  is  rajlidity  of  execution. 
The  painting  is  intended  as  a  testimonial  to 
the  Conservative  Ministry  and  also  as  a  me- 
morial of  Conservative  success  ;  and  the  com- 
mittee who  initiated  the  idea  will  either  present 
it  to  one  of  our  national  institutions,  or  to  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli himself,  as  the  leader  of  the  party.  The  Ministera 
to  be  included  in  the  groupe  are — Mr.  Disraeli, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  the  Earl  of 
CV.ruarvon,  LIr.  Cross,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
the  Earl  of  MiJmesbury  and,  Lord  ^ohn  Manners. 
These  Ministers  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
matter  with  ze.st,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  Foi'eigu  Secretary,  the  Home  S;ecretary,the  Colonial 
Secretary,  the  Chancellor,  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
Postmaster-General  have  already  given  several  sittings 
to  the  ai-tist.  The  result  thus  far  has  been  in  the 
highest  degree  successful.  To  inclitde  these  twelve 
members  of  the  Government  the  proportions  of  thecan- 
v.i.smuot  necessarily  be  large,  for  one  leading  object  in 
the  working  out  of  the  picture  will  be  to  avoid  any  sug- 
gestion of  crowding.  The  plim  of  the  artist  is  to  re- 
present the  Ministers  assembled  at  a  Cabinet  Council, 
and  an  exact  picture  of  the  Council  Chamber  will  be 
given  iu  careful  and  precise  detail.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  the 
centre  figure  of  the  painting,  and  he  is  presented  in  a 
sLanding  position,  addressing  his  colleagues,  the  right 
hTmd  resting  on  a  despatch  box  on  the  table  by  his  side, 
the  left  hand  slightly  advanced,  as  though  the  speaker 
were  at  the  uioiuent  pointedly  euforciug  some  particular 
proposition.  The  other  Ministers  are  gathered  round 
in  various  positions  and  attitudes,  ail  listening  atten- 
tively to  tlieir  chief's  observations.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  is" 
seated  sideways  on  a  chair  to  the  front  of  the  picture, 
and  a[)pears  to  have  had  his  attention  suddenly  with- 
drawn from  a  newspaper  which  he  holds  in  a  half- 
suspended  position  while  he  listens  to  the  Premier. 
Behind  Mr.  Hunt  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  is  seen 
leaning  upon  a  screen  iu  a  manner  quite  in  keeping 
wit'u  the  stooping  attitude  generally  assumed  by  his 
hardship  ;  and  facing  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  opposite  of  side 
the  picture  isSir  Staiibrd  Northcote,  bending  downward 
from  his  seat  to  take  something  from  his  despatch-box 
on  th«  floor.  Lord  Derby  is  seated  at  the  end  of  the 
Council, table  b;;tvv-een  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  making  jottings 
in  a  Notebook,  while  the  War  Sfcretary  stands  erect 
behind  Sir  Stafford,  with  the  right  hand  thrust  into 
the  breast  of  his  coat.  Lord  Cairns  is  seated  by  the 
side  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  next  to  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  and 
at  the  further  eud  of  the  table  beliiud.  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister, stands  Lord  John  Manners  ;  Mr.  Cross,  the 
.  Duke  of  iliohmoud,  Lord  Malmesbury,  and  Lord  Ciir- 
■  narvon,  filling  the  space  on  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
'  the  latter  in  the  act  of  taking  a  book  down  from  the 
book-case.  So  much  for  the  arraligement  of  the  group, 
(doming  now  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  portraits,  it 
can  only  be  said  that  as  likonerses  those  which  are 
practically  finished  are  esceilent  to  a  degree  which  has 
!  rarely,  if  at  all  been  ;i.ttaiucd  iu  a  group  of  this  de- 
scription. The  subjects  treated  present  to  tha  artist 
a  (hvtreity  and  siugularity  of  figure  and  physiognomy 
calculated  to  test  iiis  po>vera  veiy  seviji-ely,  aud,  of 
course,when  bUccos.sful,his  siicccss  is  all  tiie  higher  by 
the  very  fac*  of  the  variety  and  peculiarities.  Mr. 
Ward  Hunt  is  a  ni;in  wliose  head,  f;i.ce,  aud  tvgirre 
shoidd  most  cortainiy  be  painted  faithfully  to  the  last 
point  of  peri'ection  or  not  at  all  ;  and  although  Mr. 
Di.'.raeli  will  command  first  noticK  in  the  picture,  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  will  promptly  arrest  atten- 
tion as  the  striking  fe.atur"  of  the  p-iintins.  Be  is 
sitting  easily,  with  one  arm  thrown  across  the  back  of 
the  ohair,  toUing  the  newspaper  lightly  iu  one  haad ; 


and,  while  his  whole  attitude  is  moit  unstudied  and 
natural,  the  features,  expression  of  face,  and  general 
contour  have  been  caught  and  deline.tted  with  mtist 
effective  realisation.  A  bettei-  poi-trait  could  not  b*.-. 
Eappy  results  ht,\&  been  aoliie%cd  in  regaid  to  Lord 
D'irby,  ;^ir  Stafford  Xorthcotc,  and  31r.  Hardy.  Thf 
last-named  Minister  is  a  diiScult  Bubjt:x;t  to  treat,  for 
ho  usually  wears  an  expro.i-ion  which  is  not  cimj 
caught  even  with  approximate  accuracy,  aud  a 
really  faithful  Jikeaess  of  him  has  seldom 
been-  ijroduccd— at  least  by  the  bruch.  But 
iu  his  c:'.se  also  a  most  aduiirable  portrait  ap- 
pears on  the  canvas,  aud  the  t-.j-.m  resnark  may  be  made 
with  emph.-is:s  in  respect  tu  .'ilr.  Cross,  whose  peculiar 
cast  of  countenance  and  ex;ji  ,i-..ion  ar«  even  more  per- 
plexing to  the  artist's  ey«.  The  other  portraits,  for 
which  sittings  have  b^ en  given,  bav«  not  yet  been  bo 
far  ad\  auced  as  these,  but  fciiougli  has  probably  been 
said  to  show  that  an  e.veeptioi  iliy  fine  and. successful 
historical  group  is  being  rj])i;V.y  developed.  It  may, 
however,  be  ailded  incidentally  that,  iin  import rnt  ad- 
ditional mciit  iu  the  work  ajjart  fj'orn  the  portraits  it 
the  appearance  of  absolute  imrostraint  aud  freedom  in 
regard  to  dress,  position,  and  expression  which  contri- 
butes so  much  to  the  e3cct  o^  the  tijiite:i«cmh!c.  When 
the  picture  is  tiuisheJ,  as  it  probably  will  be  in  three 
or  four  months,  something  further  may  be  said  re- 
specting it  ;  and  nieanwhile  it  will  perhaps  be  of  inter- 
est to  mention  that  arrangements  have  already  been 
made  with  the  eniincnt  eDgra\  er,  !ilr.  Lemon,  to  en- 
gi'ave  the  picture,  ar.d  tiiis  ai'tist  will  commence'  on  the 
portraits  in  a  fow  day.?,  so  that  no  time  may  be  lost. 
Mr.  Mercier  has  alieady  painted  .sevci-al  admirablf 
portiaits  for  t'ae  Oouservativds,  among  which  may  b« 
mentioned  the  late  E-irlof  Derby,  Lord  Napier  of  Mag- 
dala,  and  Lord  Mayo,  whic'h  are  nov.'  himg  on  tb- 
walls  of  the  Junior  Carlton  Club. 

THE  WORLD'S  POPULATIOK 
A  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  'Washing- 
ton, just  issued,  contains  (the  PJiiladdphia  Lcdr/er  say^; ; 
an  interesting  table  on  the  population  of  the  eaitli 
The  aggi-egate  population  of  the  earth  is  given  si 
1, 391,032,000,  Asia  being  the  most  popidous  section, 
and  containing  7^)8  millions,  while  Europe  has  SOOi 
milhons,  Aiiica  :^03  millions,  America  millions, 
and  Australia  and  Polynesia  Jymillions.  In  Europe 
the  leading  nations  are  credited  with  the  following 
numbers  : — Russia,  71^  ruiitions  ;  the  German  Em- 
ph-e,  41  milhons  ;  France.  38  millions  ;  Austro-Hun- 
gary,  36  millions  :  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland,  32  mil- 
lions ;  Italy,  nearly  1^7  millions  ;  Spain,  16^  miUions, 
and  Turkey  nearly  Id  millions.  The  other  countries 
do  not  exceed  five  millions  each.  In  Asia,  Chiaa, 
v.'hich  is  by  far  the  most  j'opulous  nation  of  the  eaixh, 
is  credited  with  425  millions  ;  Hindostan,  with  210 
millions  ;  Japan,  33  millions  ;  the  Ea-st  India  Islands, 
301  millions  ;  Bui  niah,  Siam,  and  fruther  ludia,  near.y 
29  millions  ;  Turkey,  13i  millions  ;  aud  Russia  nearly 
11  miihons.  The  Australian  population  is  given  ati 
1,674,500,  and  iha  Polynesian  Islands  at  2,7(53,500, 
New  Guinea  and  ICew  Zealand  being  included  ia  tiie 
latter.  -  In  Africa  the  chief  divisions  are  West  Soudsn 
and  the  Central  African  region,  vrith  £9  miidons  ;  the 
Central  Soudan  region,  39  miliious  ;  South  Africa. 
20+  inillions,  the  Galla  country  and  the  region  e-itt  of 
the  A\'hite  Xile,  15  miliions  ;  Samauli,  8  millions  ; 
Egypt,  8i  millions,  and  Morocco  6  mUlions.  In  Ame- 
rica two-thirds  of  tlie  population  are  north  of  ths 
Isthmus,  where  the  United  States  ha-s  nearly  3y  mii- 
lious,  Mexico  over  9  miliions,  and  the  Briti.->h  Piwiiiixa 
4  miUious.  The  total  population  of  North  Amcric.i  is 
eiven  at  nearly  52  miliions,  aud  ot  South  Amcric;i  at 
2.')-4  millions,  of  which  Brajiil  couuins  10  millions.  The 
West  India  Islands  have  over  4  miUious,  aud  the  Cen- 
tral American  States  not  <^uite  3  millions.  Accordin.g 
to  these  tables  L'ludon,  with  3,254,260  inhabitants,  is 
the  luost  populous  city  in  the  world,  while  Philadel- 
phia, W'ith  67'l,u22  iuhabitauts  ^ia  1S70),  isthc  ICth 
city  m  point  of  p.jfiulatioti.  Those  13  cities  iu  their  > 
order  are  the  following  — Loudon,  3.254,260  ;  Sutchan 
(China),  2,000,000  ;  Paris,  1,851,792;  Pekiu,  1.300,000; 
Tsciiantschaii-fu,  1.000,000,  Hangtachau-fu,  i,(K>d,0OO; 
Siangtan,  1,000,000;  Singiiansfu,  l.OOO.OoO  ;  CaL:tou. 
1.00'j,OoO  ;  New  York,  y>2,':y2  ;  Tientsin,  9;'0,000  ; 
Vienna,  834,284  ;  Berlin,  826,341  ;  Hangkau,  60:\0()0; 
Tschingtu-fu,  800,000  ;  Calcutta,  794,645  ;  To'Sio 
(Yeddo),  674,447  ;  and  Philadelphia,  674,022.  Of 
cities  smaller  tiiaa  PhiladelphL%.  the  leading  ones  are — 
Sti..Pt'tcisburg,  6;57.&o3  ;  Boiub.n-,  644,405  ;  Moscow^ 
611,970  ;  Constantinople,  000,000  ;  Glasgow,  o47,53&j 
Liverpool^  4U2^4U5jaad  Kio  de  Ja&usti,  420^.000. 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

Pc/tato  Balls. — Mash,  roll  up  with  the  yolk  of  nn 
egg  and  a  little  flour,  and  fry  them  in  good  dripping  or 
brown  them. 

ScooPKD  PoTATOKS. — Scoop  with  a  proper  sculler, 
purboil,  steam,  dry  and  surve  with  white  sauce  as  en- 
tremets. 

Ceixry  or  Cress  VcvKOak. — Pouml  half  a  pound  of 
celery  seed  or  cress  seed,  or  a  half  pound  of  fresh 
celery,  and  steep  it  for  ten  days  in  a  quart  of  vinegar 
boik'd.    Strain  and  bottle.    It  is  used  with  salads. 

Savocbt  Chekskcakes. — Take  four  ounces  of  but- 
ter, four  of  grated  cheese,  four  beat  eggs,  a  little 
ci  £u.m,  salt,  and  pepper  ;  mis  and  bake  in  paste  caaes. 

CiTEESE  Fkittkrs.— Pound  good  cheese  wif  h  bread 
crumbs,  raw  yolks,  rasped  ham  and  butter.  Make  this 
■into  small  oval  balls  ;  flatten,  dip  in  still  fritter  batter 
sipd  fry  them. 

Lemon  Sauce. — Pare  a  Ic-mon,  taking  off  the  white 
part ;  cut  t  in  half-inch  slices,  pick  out  the  seeds,  and 

a  plate  cut  the  slices  into  dice,  and  mix  them  with 
melteri  butter,  taking  care  to  stir  tip,  lest  it  oil. 

ilook  caper  sauce  is  made  of  gherkins  or  nasturtiums 
cut  in  bits  and  lemon  juice  stirred  into  melted  butter. 

WiJSTPHALlA  Loaves. — Grate  four  ounces  of  cooked 
lean  ham,  and  mix  it  '  with  a  pound  of  good  potatues 
mashed  v.'ith  butter.  Add  sali,  pepper,  and  two  eggs 
to  bind  the  ingref'.ients.  Mould  this  into  small  loaves, 
or  shape  it  in  patty  pans,  and  fry  and  serve  in  a  brown 
gi-avyor  v/ithout  sauce. 

Potato  Syow.— -Choose  v.hite,  mealy,  smooth  pota- 
toes; pare  them;  boil  them  cs,refully,  and  when  they 
crach  pour  oif  the  water,  and  put  them  to  dry  on  the 
trivet  till  quite  dry  and  pov>-dery.  Eub  them  through 
accarss  wire  sieve  on  the  dish  they  are  to  go  to  taliie 
on,  and  do  not  disturb  it,  or  the  liakes  wiU  fall  and 
9atten. 

Beep  Marrow  EoNr:.*. — Have  them  neatly  sawed- 
Fill  up  the  opening  with  a  piece  of  dough  or  paste, 
and  tie  a  floured  cloth  over  that.  Boil  them,  placed 
upright,  in  the  soup-pot,  with  the  lid  down,  for  two 
h?)urs.  8evve  upright  on  a  napkin,  accompanied  with 
slips  of  dry  toast,  ilarrow  bones  may  alao  be  baked, 
covered  with  batter.  Boiled  fillets  of  marrow  are 
served  with  stewed  celery.  ' 

Victoria  Apricot,  Peach  or  Nkcturine  Pud- 
Dn;G. — Pour  a  jiint  of  hot  cream  over  what  would  fill 
a  cup  of  bread  crumbs,  and  cover  the  jug.  When  cold, 
iidd  the  beat  yolka  of  four  eggs,  a  gla^iS  of  white  wine, 
and  best  sugar  to  taste.  Sct^ld  till  soft  a  dozen  apri- 
i-'cts.  PeL-1  them,  cut  them,  take  out  the  kornela,  and 
pound  the  whole  in  a  mortar,  adding  more  sugar  if 
necessary.  Mix  them  with  the  other  ingredients,  and 
lastly,  the  be.it  whites  of  two  of  the  ejij-s,  and  bake  in 
a  dish  with  a  paste  border.  This  may  be  made  an 
iced  pudding. 

To  Stev,-  Cold  Venison. — Make  a  gravy  of  what 
remains  on  the  bones  after  cutting  oil  the  meat,  a  little 
strong,  unseasoned  mutton  stock,  and  a  bundle  of  fine 
herbs.  When  this  is  good,  skim  it,  and  add  browned 
butter  thickened  with  rtour;  also  catsup,  mixed  .spices; 
a  little  claret,  and  a  spoonful  of  currant  jelly,  if  liked. 
Bod  this  till  smooth,  stirring  kit  well,  and  put  in 
the  thinly-sliced  venison.  Let  it  only  heat  tho- 
roughly, and,  taking  out  the  herbs,  dish  it,  squeezing 
a  lumon  into  the  dish.  Garnish  with  slices  of  lemon 
and  fi-ied  sippet.s  or  with  cut  pickles. 

Olives  au  Hot. — Mash  two  pounds  of  boiled  pota- 
toes, add  a  quiuter  of  a  pint  of  cream,  two  heat  yolLi? 
•A  eggs,  and  one  spoonful  of  flonr  ;  season  with  sidt 
und  psppsr  ;  take  si.^  long  slices  of  heei  beat  out  very 
ihin  ;  strew  over  them  a  mixture  made  of  a  spoon- 
ful of  cboppnd  onion,  the  sauce  of  parsley  and  of 
mu.^hrooms,  spread  the  potato  paste  on  the  olives  and 
roll  and  tic  them  up  ;  fry  or  bake  half  an  hour  ;  gl.Tze 
them,  and  put  some  plain  brov.-u  sauce  under  them. 
Veal  may  be  done  the  same  way. 

0;;iox  Sauce. — Peel  and  throw  a  dozen  of  onion.'? 
into  salt  and  water  to  prevent  their  bbcJcening.  Boil 
them  in  plenty  of  water,  and  if  they  are  very  acrid, 
L-Iiange  the  water  ;  chop  them  linennd  with  a  wooden 
spoon  preas  them  through  a  siev*  ;  stir  thoni  into 
1  uin  melted  butter  and  heat  up  th;;  vmce  :  or  roa^t 
the  ou'ions  and  then  pulp  Ihem.  If  for  tripe  made 
mustard  may  be  mixdd  with  this  .--nuee  ;  if  for 
■imotheriug  rabbits,  boiled  duck.s,  &c.,  cream  should  ba 
iilded.  i"oung  onions,  when  very  small,  m.iy  be 
c  joked  separately  and  served  whole  in  the  sauce. 
^o\T)s  cooics  use  veal  or  clear  beef-gravy  instead  of 
melted  butter,  and  others  mash  a  turnip  or  apple  or 
white  beet  along  with  the  onions,  where  the  flavour  is 
thought  too  strong. 


GARDEN  MEM8. 

KiTCHJiS  Garden.— Turnips  may  yet  be  sov,-a  on 
any  spare  ground.  The  earliest  varioties^as  sti-apleaf, 
snowball,  or  early  red  Ameiican — arc  be.st  to  sow  now. 
Complete  the  planting-oiit  of  late  cauliflowers,  brocoli, 
kales,  and  colevvorts.  With  the  ab.-'cKco  cif  lain,  a  li- 
beral watering  must  be  givon.  Those  eiirlicr  jiljtiited 
will  now  require  to  lie  earthe.'l-up.  tJslsiT  and  car- 
doon.s;  will  also  require  attention;  but,  previous  to  add- 
ing the  necessary  earth,  make  sure  that  the  roots  are  in 
a  sufficiently  moist  soil  to  be  in  vigorous  grov,'th. 
Late  peas,  runner  be.'in.s,  &c.,  should  receive  »  lii;e- 
ral  supply  of  water  or  liquid  m;inure  tn  keep  tht:ni  in 
bearing.  The  latter  require  a  good  scr.k  at  le:!st  ouce 
a  week. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. — Unfavourable  as  the  pre- 
sent season  has  in  many  respects  btien,  "the  fruit  oro[.s 
have  in  many  instances  been  Ijettar  than  could  liave 
been  expected.      Apricot.s    are  already  quite  j-ipe, 
and  of  exoelleut  quality  ;  indeed  one  cannot  recollect 
thi^  fruit  ever  being  liner  or  less  injure-.l  by  insects. 
Ants  are  generally  the  most  troublesome,  of  all  their 
insect  enemies,  but  they  are  less  so  tliis  season  tium 
usual :  and  as  to  wiisps  and  hornet?,  none  lu:ve  been 
seen  lor  some  considerable  tiTne,  idtliough  the  men 
employed  in  the  gsi.rdensdsstroyed  between  four  aiodfive 
hundred  of  them  during  tiie  months  of  Apial  and  >[ay, 
being  paid  a  penny  for  e.'ich  wasp  and  hornet  destroyed 
up  to  the  end  of  the  last  month.  This  has  It  -en  tiie  cus- 
tom pursued  here  for  many  years,  .andriiutt.  uodou't-t, 
have  a  beneficial  eii'ect  in  checkingtheirmcreuse  to  fioino 
extent.     Plvims  on  wall-trainod  trees  «re  rapidly 
swelling  off,  and  are  in  great  abundance.    The  f:  ijir, 
however,  on  pyramidal  trees  were  neaily  all  destroy-icl 
by  the  frost  when  nearly  a's  large  as  peas,  vhe  '>n!v  i -v- 
coption  to  this  being  a  fo'.v  trees  of  liiveis'  K:ir!y  Pm- 
liiic,  wkicLi  ar.;  about  a  third  of  a  crop,  and  are  n'lw 
nearly  ripe.    This  is  an  excellent  early  culinary  ]iluni. 
and  scarcely  ever  fails  to  produce  a  crou.    Keep  the 
leading  shoots  of  wall-trained  trees  of  all  sort.?  clo.=elv 
nailed  or  tied  in,  and  continue  to  remove  or  stop  ba  •!: 
surperfluous  or  foreright  .«hix)ts,  in  ord(>r  t.h;it  tlio 
young  wood  retained  may  become  thoroughly  l  ipeni-.l. 
Mildew  induced  by  the  dry  weather  h.i?  in  ia;aiy  in- 
stances .appeared  upon  tlio  fruit  of  grai)p  vines  on  the 
walls  in  the  open  air.  but  has  in  all  in..it;)ncos  yielded 
to  the  remedial  mo.Tsures  vi-hich  have  been  formerly  re- 
comnjouded.   •t^ontiuu*'  to    remove  all  surperfluous 
shoots  and  foliaj;e,  so  as  to  alTov,-  the  free  admission  of 
.sun  anf<  air  to  the  fruit,  whith  should  be  kept  rrettv 
close  to  the  wall,  and  the  harries  on  e.-.ch  bunch  shouiii 
be  carefully  thinned  out.    Examine  ripening  fruit, 
such  as  apiicots,  pe;iche.s,  and  nectarir.e.s,  fee.,  eve-rv 
day,  and  remove  it  bef.TC  it  falls  fi-om  the  tree.  Such 
fruits  are  t-enefited  rjther  th.aa  otherwise  by  beinrr 
allowed  to  lie  for  a  day  or  two  ai"ter  being  gathfsred 
i/efure  they  are  i?ent  to  table.    Such  fruit  as  clicrrics, 
goosebei ries,  strawberries,  fee,  should  not  be  gathered 
until  they  .are  reqiiirfd.    In  removing  fi  oin  the  trees 
such  fruit  as  the  apricot  anfl  the  peach  ,i!  n^at  ctre  should 
be  e.Tercis  jd  in    hiuiilliiig  tiie  seme,  <t-i  the  eligLtsst 
pressure  or  cojicas^ion  i.s  .sufficient  to  injiire  the  tendar 
ti.-;3ue  and  T.'heu  this  is  done  decay  will  at  once  com- 
mence, and  progre.ss  very  rapidly.       soon  as  the  fruit 
is  gathcre<l  it  should  ba  jdaced  upf>n  shelves  covered 
with  cotton-wool  or  sevorcil  thicfcncs,''e»  tjf  goft,  clean 
paper  in  a  well-ventil-ited  fruitroom.    Sec  thfit  iUo- 
rello  cherrie.^  are  efilcipntlyiirotectedfrom  birds:  thc.'se, 
if  well  preserved,  form  excellent  table  fruit  in  the' 
early  pa?-t  of  (.fctober.    A  few  '-.nslios  of  the  red  Wnr- 
rington  g-.cs  •"•eny  or  any  other  late  soits,  too-ether 
with  whitj  and  red  curraiits,  shoidd  nov.'  be  covered 
with  7iPts  to  pi'epcrve  the  fifait  to  a  late  pai-iod.  Mats 
should  never  be  u'jed  for  this  purpose,     they  exclude 
air  and  light,  as  well  as  engeaderiag  dajiip.  whiVh  al- 
together very  soon  deterioratas  the  Slavoi.r  of  the  fruit' 
R  d  and  white  currr.iitsi  are  grown  l:e--e  rs  standard?' 
with  clean  stenu;  three  feet  in  length  ;  and  the  head.' 
are  not  a'lov.-ed  to  become  very  l;ir;re.  so  that  thev  c^n 
be  covered  w!th  pieces  of  l-laythorn's  K:  xag.,E,ai  nfi; 
which  is  the  liast  material  for  the  pur;  -osi^.  ~  Cor.tihne 
to  pot  runner,?  of  strav.-berries,  as  they  caa  bei>btEiiied 
for  the  purp  ).-'e  of  forming  fresh  pknt.-tior.s  or  to;- 
forcing,  the  long-continued  d.-y  ^Viather  havrn^'- !^;eji:h, 
retarded  the  raising  of  the  8am  \  ^  " 

Ac-cording  to  the  report  prj'senTcd  to  C-'in;-r,-;sa.  be- 
f  ire  the  close  of  this  year's  session,  ^\^vrpi  are  in  tlir 
United  States  66,237  iniles  of  ra;iw;:,v.s  tlie  coini^ii.ed 
cost  of  whi'di.  amounted  to  S,GOO,r|i;),Of i!;,C'00  (K»li:ir.<-. 
Thecapital  iiive-ted  in  railronds  i?.  moreover, upwnrdsof 
twice  as  great  as  the  sum  represeuun^  the  national  dtbt. 


FACETIAE. 


-A  d.: 


Places  of  trust  I  oft  obtain, 

And  protect  the  house  from  verniin; 
1  act  a  shepherd  on  the  plain. 

And  at  fairs  I'm  siiovn  for  learning, 
la  northern  climes  a  hovfie  I'm  sccji,' 
•  A'ld  a  ros.stii!!' j.ici;  I,  too,  hnvo  hcenj 
!-'traiige  as  it  seemfi,  it'.s  no  l(!a.s  true, 
'i'hat  I  eat  on  four  logs  and  beg  on  two. 

if v  fir.st  tv.o  letf<;rs  is  a  man,  : 

Sly  fivst  three  letters  is  a  woman; 
My  tir.^t  four  a  great  man 
And  my  whole  a  gre-at  woman. 
— He,  her,  hero,  heroine. 

My  first  if  yon  do  ye^i'Jl  increase, 
ily  second  will  keep  you  from  iiearen, 

iM.vf-.vliole,  Kuch  is  human  caprice. 
Very  seldom  is  taken  when  given. 


—Ad. 


Mce. 


*   Whfn  my  firgt  is  broken. 
It  stords  in  need  of  a  second ; 
.My^whole  makes  p,-.rt  of  every  lady's  dreaa. 
—Sib- baud. 

My  first  is  ajSomestic  ani?E,aI, 
■VSy  second  a  part  of  speech. 
My  third  is  au  article  of  the  toilet. 
And  my  whole  is  a  tomb. 
-^Cat-a-comb, 

My  iU-st  is  four-sisths  of  a  itep,  that  is  lon<» 
My  scror:d's  a  person  of  state, 
Siy  whola  is  a  thiiij;  that  is  known  to  hs  wrong 
And  S3  a  strong  symatom  of  hate 


-Stii-kius! 


Y.'ithont  my  first  yon  cannot  stand, 
.\?y  second  beauteous  fair  commaiid  • 
'I'cgetiier  I  a6tead  your  ws!i, 
A:.d  am  yonr  humbio  cervant  still. 
— Footman. 

Jly  first  gPiVc  us  eraly  support, 
.\Iy  next  is  a  virtuous  las,.s  : 

To  the  tield.s,  if  at  ove  you  resort, 
Jly  whclo  yon  will  probably  pass. 

— ?tlilk-maid. 

la  every  hedffe  my  second  is, 

As  well  tt.s  every  tree. 
And  whtn  poor  ^choolbovs  act  amiss 

It  often  is  thoir  fee.  * 
My  first  likewise  is  .always  wicked, 

¥et  ne'er  committed  sin  ; 
J'y  total  for  the  iirst  is  fitted. 

Composed  of  brass  or  tLu. 

— Candle -stick. 

My  whole  is  under  my  second 
And  surrounds  my  first. 

— Wiist-coat, 

4Iy  first  I  hope  you  are, 
-ily  second  I  hope  ycu  are, 
My  C:hiril  I  know  you  . 

— V>eUcoma. 

A  word  there  is  five  syUabk-s  eoat.^.ius; 
Take  one  away,  and  no  sylLvble  remaiug. 
— Mono-syllable. 

Soon  as  I'm  made  I'm  souglit  with  care— 

For  one  wlioie  year  consulted ; 
Th.!vfc  time  oJaj>so:i,  I'm  thrown  aside, 
Neglected  and  insulted. 
— An  almaii.Tc. 

A  mvn,  mioe  lannched  a  vessel  large, 
.*nd  iivo  stock,  too,  he  took  in  charge; 
Be  di>l  not  barter,  bny,  or  sell ; 
Whichever  wind  blow  pleased  as  well. 
Ri'  sailed  at  random,  v.'as  to  no  port  bound. 
His  oJjly  wish  was  to  run  aground. 
— I'Toah  in  the  Ark. 

My  first  is  colorirless  and  dark, 

Hi'/  Kccojui'a  alwaysi  in  ttm  park  ; 

If  you're  my  whole,  you  t'nen  may  knOT? 

1  t'air.iL  your'  (»nduct  but  so-so. 

■^Black-g:uard. 


My  Srst  is  a  preposition, 
A.'y  Rocoiid  is  a  composition, 
My  whole  is  an  acrjuisition. 


-^For-tune. 


-Ox. 


My  first  is  a  circlsi, 
Ajy  stcond  a  cro.ss. 
If  you  meet  wilh  my  whol6 
Look  out  for  a  toss. 

My  fir-,t  has  oft  a  hero  borne, 

AVhilfi  fettered  caivcives  round  hhn  moHlTi: 

'Ihs  Best  may  bo  a  dog  or  fowl, 

WliicU  often  sits  upon  my  whola, 

—-Car-pet.  ' 
My  first  does  afEction  denote, 

Which  my  second  was  born  to  codiate ; 
And  my  whole  is  the  best  antidwte 
Tl-.at  aSiiction  can  soften  or  cure. 

' — Woman. 
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TO  COKEESPO^^DENTS. 
Letters  ar^  not  answered  xintil  at  least  ten  days 
jaf  fcet  they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
timber,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

(JonMbutors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
*ny,  remuneration  they  espeot  fot  their  contribu- 
fciona  J  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Bejeoted  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  etkmps  are 
endosedfor  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
Belves  responsible  for  MSS.  sentf  or  perusal,  and  con- 

,  tributora  should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
Is  complied  with  we  take -every  care  to  return  them 
Bafely  if  found  unsuitable. 

Bext.— George  Hudson  (formerly  tnown  as  the 
"Eailway  King,"^wa3  a  native  of  York,  and  was 
born  about  the  year  1800.  He  madea  large  fortune 
by  successful  railway  epeculations,  more  especially 
during  the  railway  mania  in  1845-6,  during  which 
period|he|wag  iooked  up  to  not  only  in  England 
but  injjFrance,  aa  an  oracle  on-  the  subject  of  rail- 
way operations,  and  received  as  much  homige  as 
wasshown.to  the  famous  Law,  the  projector  of  the 
^Mississippi  scheme,  in  Paris,  at  the  beginning'of  the 
last  century.  He  was  some  years  chairman  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  and  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Ber- 
wick Railways,';  and  of  the  Sunderland  Dock  Com- 
pany. He  sat  in  Parliament,  in  the  Conservative 
interest,  for  Sunderland,  from  1845  to  1859,  when 
he  wag  rejected  by  his  old  constituents  in  favour  of 
W.  S.  Lindsay,  He  is  dead  about  four  ye:irs. 
(F.^-.A. — To  scour  boards,  use  lime,  one  part;  sand 

^ihree  parts;  eoft  soap,  two  parts.  Lay  a  little  on  the 
boards  with  the  Bcsrubbing  brush,  and  rub  thoroughly. 
Hinse  with  cleag  water,  and  rub  dry.  This  will  keep 
the  boards  ata£ood  colour,  and  will  also  keep  away 
"stermin,  - 

YoxrsQ  Spoetsican.— You  cannot  mend  the  coat.  Take 
It  to  a  taUor.— — Do  not  dye  your  mustache.  

-Goa  barrels  are  ^ept  from  lust  by  constant  cleans- 
ing and  oil. — -The-process  of  gilding  to  which  you 
refer  is  quite  an  art  in  itself. 
3SrOT.ms.— J£ari0  Victor  Yicomte  Hugo,  the  eminent 
Prench  author,  -was  born  at  Besangon,  Feb.,  1802, 
father  then  being  a  colonel  in  the  French  army. 
Eton  Eesangon  he  was  carried  to  Elba,,  from  Elba 
to  Paris,  from  Paris  to  Kome,  from  Rome  to  Naples, 
before  he  was  five  years  of  age.  In  1809  he  returned 
to  France  and  received  the  benefits  of  classical  in- 

,«tro  ction  within  the  walla  of  a  religious  house.  In 
1822  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Odes  and 
BaEads."  His  tales  *  Hans  of  Iceland"  and  "  Bug. 
«Taigal,"  were  written  about  this  time.'  .In  1826  he 
pAulished  a  second  volume  of  ."-Odes  aiid  Ballads,'' 

"^hich  exhibited  a  change  in  his  political  end  literary 

'•opinions.  Nest  year  he  composed  his  drama  of 
CromvreH."  In  1829  he.published  his  «  Last  Days 
of  a  Condemned  -Criminal,"'  th*  -terifie  interest  of 
,wMch  work  gave  it  aa  immense  euccesSi  Hugo  now 
prepared  a  further  attack  oa  the>  stiff  and  unna- 
t\iral  stylo  of  f'rench  dramatic  -  literature.  On 

^vFobruary  26th^;1880,  his  "Hernani"  was  first  played 
at  the  1b.6^tTin^:  Francais,  and  caused  a  scene  of 
riotoua  confusi";^  The  Academy  went  bo  far  aa  to 

-  Jay  a  complaiot  against  his  attempted  innovations 
the  fopt  of  t4ie  throne  ;  but  Charles  X.  sensibly  re- 

-  plied  that  ''"in  matters  of  art  he  was  no  more  than  a 
"private  person."  ShorUy  aftfr  the  levojution  of  July 
hisM arion  •  de  Lorme,  which  had  been  suppressed  by 
th»c«nsonjhip  under  the  yRestoration,  was  brought 
out  with  Buocess.  In  January,  1832,  his  play^  Le 
-Roi  ^ (wtfiise,  was  performed  at  the  Theatre  Frangais, 
»nd  tha  next  day  interdicted  by  the  Government. 
M.  Sj^Q  afterwaxdfl  pubUshed,  a  nujebei  of  drwca. 


tic  pieces  of  various  merit.  After  many  ctruggles 
he  Avas  admitted  into  the  Academy  in  1841.  He  was 
created  a  peer  of  France  by  Louis  Phillipps.  In 
1749  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Peace  Congress, 
of  which  he  had  been  a  leading  member.  Aft^r  lSi<2, 
Victor  Hugo  resided  as  on  exile  in  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  where  he  completed  his  work,  "  Napoldon 
le  Petit,"  and  another  entitled  "  Les  Ch&timens." 
The  "Contemplations"  (published  in  1856),  of  a 
calmer  tone,  wers  well  received.  His  celebrity  for- 
merly rested  chiefly  on  his  "  Notre  Dame  de  Paris," 
which  has  been  translated  into  most  European  lan- 
guages ;  in  l  laglish  under  the  title  of  "  The  Hunch- 
back of  Notre-Daijie  ;"  but  his  literary  renown  has 

'  been  greatly  augmented  by  that  remarkable  'n'ork, 
"  Les  Miserablea"  (published  18C3},  a  semi-historical 
and  social  romance,  which  has  been  also  translated 
into  many  foreign  languages.  This  was  followed  in 
1864  by  a  rhapsodical  work  on  Shakespeare — not 
likely  to  aild  to  his  reputation.  To  attempt  to  give 
•a  hst  of  all  Victor  Hugh's  works  would  far  exceedour 
hmits.  "We  may  make  mention,  however,  of  some  of 
the  more  prominent  of  these,  besides  those  above 
enumerated  : — the  tale  of  "  Claude  Gueux  ;"  plays 
— "  Lucr5ce  Borgia,"  "EuyBlas,"  "La  Esmeralda," 
"  Murie  Tudor,"  "  Les  Burgraves  travels — "  Le 
Khin."  Victor  Hugo  h-asalso  anotiier  work  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  completion,  entitled  "  1793  ;"  and 
Madame  Hugo  promisas  at  an  early  date  a  life  of  her 
husband,  who  is  worthy  of  all  praise  for  his  unosten- 
tatious but  well  directad  acta  of  charity  among  the 
poor  of  Jersey. 
L. — Mrs.  Heary  Wood  Vr'rote"EastLynne.  "Thequa- 

t  drUle,  "  Madame  Ans;ot*s  Dautrhter,"  is  considered 
to  be  extremely  pretty. — —The  writing  is  a  trifle  too 
ornate  ;  simplicity  would  be  better ;  but  it  is  good, 
neverthsless. 

E. — Your  nervousness  comes  of  seH-eOnsciousness. 
Think  less  concerning  your  presence  in  a  ic^m,  for- 
get yourself,  and  keep  your  mind  employed.  Above 
all  things,  keep  yourself  busy  ;  never  be  idle,  and 
the  uncertainty  will  gradually  wear  away. 

Art. — ^Jlodelling  is  too  delicate  to  be  successfully  done 
by  the  unskilled.  We  would  advise  you  to  seek  pro- 
fessional advice. 

H.— Your  complaint  Ls  common,  and  is -attended  with 
ultimate  bad  consequences.  Take  cold  baths  in  the 
mornings.  Take  moderate  exercise  and  keep  your 
mind  occupied.  If  you  continue  to  be  troubled, 
wear  a  cold  water  bandage  around  the  loins. 

Gipsy. — A  man  of  19  can  marry  a  girl  of  17,  without 
legal  detriment  to  their  children's  status.  The  con- 
sent of  parents  to  marriage  is  not  legally  required. 
But  v^ards  in  Chancery  cannot  marry  ■without  per- 
mission of  the  court.  A  marriage  before  a  registrar 
is  legal. 

GoRROO. — It  is  not  correct  to  say  the  "  Miss  Carews" 
—you  should  say  the  "  Misses  Carew."  Any  book 
on  etiquette  will  suit  you — Routledge  has  published 
one  for  a  shilling  which  you  can  get  fi'om  Smith  and 
Son,  Abbey-street.  Cultivate  your  good  nature  and 
you  must  have  good  manners  ;  but  do  not  bo  bois- 
terous or  ostentatious — quietness  and  a  pleasant  re- 
serve are  the  bases  of  Eocial  conduct.  If  the  giil 
Bays  she  loves  you  as  a  brother — and  means  it — she 
is  not  likely  to  marry  you. 

James  WI^"TKR. — Your  writing  and  diction  are  excel- 
lent. We  think  you  well  qualified  to  take  a  clerk- 
ship. Advertise  or  go  in  for  the  Excise.  We  believe 
you  would  pass. 

Meath  is  a  young  lady  who  is  troubled  with  blushing, 
and  she  desires  a  cure.  There  is  no  cure.  In  many 
persons  it  proceeds  from  a  weak,  nervous  system  ; 
in  n.any  who  are  strong  and  healthy  it  is  nothing 
L     less  th£A  a  physical  afl'ectioo-j  which  time  ofteu  but 


not  always  amends.  It  is  rather  pretty  in  a  woman' 
and  "  Meath"  need  not  fret.  Determination  not  to 
care  whether  you  blush  or  not  often  brings  about  a 
cure.    "  Meatli's* '  handwriting  is  very  nice. 

Bi:LLA.— Your  writing  and  spelling  are  auite  good 
enough  for  a  telegraph  clerkship.  Write  to  the  Se- 
cretary, General  Post-ofiice,  Dublin,  for  a  pro- 
gramme of  examination  and  form  of  application. 

Gr.  F. — We  cannot  advertise  your  capabiUties  in  curing 
diseases.    Advertise  them  yourself. 

DouB. — The  degrees  of  B.A.  is  most  easily  to  be  had  in 
the  Queen's  University — the  cmrAc-aluin,  is  not  long» 
neither  are  the  examinations  difficult.  Any  maga- 
zine will  pay  you  for  your  writings,  if  they  are 
worth  paying  for. 

Pv.  H.  W— YourwritingmightpaastheCivilServiceCom- 
uiiasioners  if  it  were  less  crowded  with  fiourishes — 
destroy  even  the  test  writmg.  A  History  of  France, 
by  M.  Guizot,  is  now  being  published — a  superb 
work,  price  24s.  A  cheap  one,  by  the  late  Mr.  Cham- 
bers,  can  be  had  for  3s.  6d. 

E.N. — It  is  notwoi-th  your  while  to  dye  your  hat — it 
wUl  fade  too  soon.  If  there  ia  no  indenture  between 
you  and  yoiu-  master,  you  can  leave  him  ;  but  if 
there  is  he  can  send  you  to  jail.  Pimples  arise  from 
either  impurity  or  poverty  of  blood.  Take  iodide  of 
potasium — one  of  the  best  medicines  in  existence — 
a  tablespoonful  three  times  a-day.  Take  it  every 
alternate  week. 

W.  D. — To  remove  scabs  from  the  head — drop  a  wal- 
nut-size of  fresh  quicklime  into  a  pint  of  water  ; 
let  it  stand  all  night  ;  then  pour  olf  the  water  clear 
from  all  deposit  ;  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  beat 
vinegar,  and  wash  the  head.  Only  wet  the  rcots  of 
the  hair. 

A  SuRVEiOB  should  know  all  the  bookj  of  EucUd. 
Canada  ought  to  be  a  good  pUce  for  surveyors  ;  but 
London  is  the  best  place. 

An  AcixiREU. — Sst.  51bs.  is  not  light  for  a  lady.  It  is 
about  right.  Lemon  juice  makes  the  skin  white  ; 
but  the  vise  of  all  these  things  is  injurious.  Some 
like  light  and  some  daik  eyes  ;  bright  eyes  are  gene- 
rally admired.  No.  6  is  a  small  glove.  Hands  may 
be  small  and  not  handsome — shape  is  the  test.  Com- 
plexion has  nothing  to  do  with  aristocracy — all  such 
talk  is  nonsense.  Stout  ladies  do  not  look  well  oa 
horseback.  You  do  not  enclose  any  writing  j  but 
your  letter  is  written  pretty  well. 

H.  P.  is  troubled  with  a  varicose  vein.  You  had  bet- 
ter consult  a  medical  man  ;  but  you  can  procure  an 
elastic  stocking  at  any  hosier's  in  Dubhn,  or  at  a 
monster  house.  Avoid  standing  for  long  periods. 
We  confess  wo  think  your  position  as  a  Constabu- 
lary man  is  agaiuse  your  disease.  Try  and  get  office 
work,  where  you  can  sit,  and  give  up  walking 
"  beats."  Vi'ith  practice  you  might  become  a  suf- 
ficiently good  writer  to  go  into  aa  office. 

January  is  far  from  a  favourable  month  for 
crossing  the  Atlantic  ;  but  if  you  must  go,  there  is 
little  use  in  repining.  Hall  a  dozen  hnes  send 
steamers  across,  but  the  Cuuard  mail  steamers  are 
considered  the  best.  They  [leave  on  Sunday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Friday  evenings  from  Queousiown.  As 
we  know  nothing  of  your  profession,  habits,  or  capa- 
city, we  cannot  advise  you  as  to  tho  State  you 
should  prefer. 
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ASTEANGE  WORLD. 

A   NEW  NOVEL, 

SEECIALLT  ViT.ITTEN  BT 

MISS  BRADDON, 

I  uO.cr  of  "  Lady  AxiiUys  Secret"  "  Strangers  (mi 
Pilgrims,"  "Taken  at  ths  Flood,"  etc,  <tc. 

[all  eights  RESEKVED.] 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

"ah,  XOTE,  there  is  KO  better  lirE  THAN  TST3." 

Justina  had  made  a  success  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Theatre.  The  nevrspapers  were  tolerably  unanimous 
in  their  verdict.  The  more  sp^thetic  and  critical  jour- 
nals even  gave  their  approval,  which  ■was  a  kind  of 
cachet.  The  public,  always  straightforward  and  single- 
minded  in  their  expi'ession  of  satisfaction,  had  no 
doubt  about  her.  She  was  accepted  at  once  as  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  promising  young  actresses  of 
the  day — natural  yet  artistic — free  from  all  trick,  un- 
aflected,  modest,  yet  with  the  impulsive  boldness  of 
a  true  artist,  who  forgets  alike  herself  and  her  audi- 
ence in  the  unalloyed  delight  of  her  art. 

A  success  so  unqualified  gave  the  girl  extreme  plea- 
sure, and  elevated  Matthew  Eagood  to  a  region  of  bliss 
which  he  had  never  before  attained.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  found  himself  supplied  with  ample 
meauH  for  the  gratification  of  desires  which,  at  their 
■widest,  came  within  Ji  narrow  limit.  The  manager  of 
the  Royal  Albert  Theatre  had  made  haste  to  be  libe- 
ral, lest  other  managers,  ever  on  the  watch  for 
rising  talent,  should  attempt  to  lure  Justina  to  their 
boards  by  offers  of  larger  reward.  He  sprang  his  terms 
at  ones  from  the  weekly  three  guineas,  which  Matthew 
had  glad\y  accepted  at  the  outset,  to  double  that 
amount,  and  promised  further  increase  if  Miss  Elgood's 
second  part  was  as  successful  as  the  first. 

"  Vv''ith  a  very  young  actress  one  can  never  be  sure 
of  one's  ground,"  he  said  diplomatically.  "  The  part 
in  No  Cards  just  fits  your  daughter.  I've  no  idea 
■what  she  may  be  in  the  general  run  of  business.  I've 
Been  so  many  promising  fiirst  appearances  lead  to 
nothing." 

"  My  daughter  has  had  espenenoe,  and  tuition  from 
an  experienced  actor,  sir,"  replied  Matthew  with  dig- 
nity. "  She  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  her  art,  and 
the  more  you  call  upon  her  the  better  stuff  you  wiUget 
from  her.  Such  a  part  as  that  in  No  Cards  is  a  mere 
tagatelle  for  her.  Fits  her,  indeed  !  It  fits  her  too 
■well,  sir,    Her  genius  has  no  room  to  expand  in  it." 

Sis  guineas — by  no  means  a  large  income  in  the 
eyes  of  a  paterfamilias  with  a  wife  and  a  servant  or 
two,  and  a  nestful  of  small  children  to  provide  for, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  rent  of  the  nest  to  pay — seemed 
■wealth  to  Mr.  Elgood,  whose  ideas  of  luxury  were 
hounded  by  a  Bloomsbury  lodging,  a  hot  dinner  every 
day,  and  his  glass  of  gin  and  water  mixed  with  a 
liberal  hand.  He  expanded  himself  in  thi.3  new  sun- 
shine, passed  his  leisure  in  spelling  through  the  daily 


papers,  escorting  his  daughter  to  and  from  the  theatre, 
and  h.'\ngin,g  about  the  green-room,  where  he  told 
anecdotes  of  Macready,  bragged  of  Justina's  talents 
when  she  was  out  of  the  room,  and  made  himself  ge- 
nerally agreeable. 

That  Bloomsbury  lodging  of  Mr.  Elgood's,  thojigh 
located  in  the  shabbier  quarter  of  that  extensive 
parish,  seemed  curiously  near  that  highly  respoctable 
street  where  Humphrey  Clissold  had  his  handsome 
first-floor  chambers,  so  little  account  did  Mr.  Clissold 
make  of  the  distance  between  the  tVi-o  domiciles.  He 
was  always  dropping  in  at  Mr.  Elgood's,  bringing  Jus- 
tina frosh  Sowers  from  the  glades  of  Cov>;nt  Garden, 
or  a  new  book,  or  some  new  music.  She  had  improved 
her  knowledge  of  that  delightful  art  during  the  last 
two  years,  and  now  played  and  sang  sweetly,  with 
taste  and  expression  that  charmed  the  poet. 

Before  Justina  had  been  many  weeks  at  the  Albert 
Theatre  it  became  an  established  fact  that  Mr.  Clissold 
was  to  drink  tea  with  Miss  Elgood  every  afternoon. 
The  gentle  temptations  of  the  kettledrum,  which  he 
had  resisted  so  bravely  in  Eton-square,  beguiled  him 
here  in  Bloomsbury,  thoug'n  the  simple  feast  was  held 
on  the  second  floor,  with  a  French  mechanic  working 
sedulously  at  his  trade  below.  Many  an  hour  did 
Humphrey  Clissold  waste  in  careless,  happy  talk  in 
that  second  floor  sittingroom,  with  its  odour  of  stale 
tobacco,  its  sh.xbby,  old-fashioned  furniture",  its  all- 
pervading  air  of  poverty  and  commonness.  The  room 
was  glorified  fur  him  somehow,  as  he  sat  by  the  sunny 
window  sipping  an  infusion  of  congou  and  pekoe  out 
of  a  blue  delft  teacup. 

One  day  it  struck  him  suddenly  that  Justina  ought 
to  have  prettier  teacups,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
there  arrived  a  set  of  curious  old  dragon-china  cups 
and  saucers.  He  had  not  gone  to  a  china  shop,  like  a 
rich  man,  and  ordered  the  newest  and  choicest  ware 
that  Jlinton's  factory  had  produced.  But  he  had 
walked  half  over  London  and  peered  into  all  manner 
of  obscure  dens  in  the  broker's  shop  line,  till  he  found 
something  to  please  him.  Old  red  and  blue  sprawling 
monsters  of  the  crocodile  species,  on  thinnest  opalescent 
porcelain,  cups  and  saucers  that  had  been  hoarded  and 
cherished  by  ancient  housekeepers,  only  surrendered 
when  all  that  life  can  cling  to  slipped  from  Death's  dull 
hand.  The  old  fragile  pottery  pleased  him  beyond 
measure,  and  he  carried  the  cups  and  saucers  off  to  a 
cab,  packed  in  a  basket  of  paper  shapings,  and  took 
them  himself  to  Justina. 

"  I  don't  suppose  they're  worth  very  much,  now-a- 
days,  when  Oriental  china  is  at  a  discount."  he  said  ; 
"  and  they  cost  me  the  merest  trifle.  But  I  thought 
you'd  like  them." 

Justina  was  enraptured.  Those  old  cups  and  saucers 
were  the  first  present  she  had  ever  received — the  first 
actual  gift  bestowed  out  of  regard  for  her  pleasure 
she  could  count  in  all  her  life  ;  except  the  same  donor's 
offerings  of  books  and  music. 

'■  How  good  of  you,"  she  said,  more  than  once,  and 
with  a  look  worth  .t'nree  times  as  many  words.  Hum- 
phrey laughed  at  her  delight. 

"  It  was  worth  my  perambulation  of  London  to  see 
you  so  pleased,"  he  said. 

What !  did  you  take  so  much  trouble  to  get  them?' ' 

"  I  walked  a  good  long  way.    The  only  merit  mj 


offering  has  is  that  I  took  some  pains  to  find  it.  I  am 
not  a  rich  man,  you  know,  Justina." 

He  called  her  by  her  Christian  name  always,  with  a 
certain  brotherly  freedom  that  was  not  unpleasant  to 
eith#. 

"  I  am  so  glad  of  that !"  she  exclaimed  naively. 
"  Glad  I'm  not  rich  ?    Vv'hy  that's  scarce  friendly, 
Justina." 

"  Isn't  it  ?  But  if  you  ivere  rich  you  wouldn't  come 
to  See  us  so  often,  perhaps.  Rich  people  have  such 
hosts  of  friends." 

"  Yes,  Crcesus  Jia;  generally  a  widish  cinils— not  the 
host  peoplfe,  possibly,  but  plenty  of  them.  But  I  don't 
think  all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies — the  peacock  throno 
of  the  great  Mogul,  and  so  on — would  make  any  dif- 
ference in  my  desire  to  come  here.  No,  Justina  ; 
were  the  chief  of  the  Rothschilds  to  transfer  his  ba" 
lance  to  myacoount  to-morrow,!  should  drop  in  all  the 
same  for  my  afternoon  refresher,  as  regularly  as  five 
o'clock  struck." 

They  had  talked  oil  literature,  and  postry  and  fully 
discussed  that  new  poet  whose  book  Justina  had 
wept  over  ;  but  by  no  word  had  Humphrey 
hinted  at  his  identity  with  the  writer.  He  liked 
to  hear  her  speculate  upon  that  unknown  poet — 
wondering  what  he  was  like — setting  up  her  ideal 
image  of  him.  One  day  he  made  her  descri'oe  what 
manner  of  man  she  imagined  the  author  of  "  A  Life 
Picture"  ;  but  she  found  it  difficult  to  reduce  her  fan- 
cies  to  words. 

"  I  cannot  compliment  you  on  the  clearness  of  your 
delineation,"  he  said.  "  I  haven't  yet  arrived  at  the 
faintest  notion  of  your  ideal  poet.  If  yc(t  could  com- 
pare him  to  anyone  we  know,  it  might  help  me  out.  la 
he  like  Mr.  Plittergilt,  the  dramatist  ?" 

'•  Mr  Fiittergilt !"  she  cried, contemptuously.  ''Mr. 
Fiittergilt,  who  is  always  making  bad  puns,  and  talk- 
ing of  his  own  successes,  and  teUing  us  that  clever  re- 
mark he  made  yesterday." 

"  Not  like  Fiittergilt.  Has  he  any  resemblance  to 
me,  for  instance  ?" 

Justina  laughed  and  shook  her  head — a  very  pos:» 
tive  shake. 

"  No;  you  are  too  lighthearteJ  for  a  poet  ;you  take 
life  too  easily ;  you  seem  too  happy." 

"  In  your  presence,  Justina.  You  never  see  me  iJ2 
my  normal  condition,"  remonstrated  Humphrey, 
laughing. 

"  No,  I  cannot  fancy  the  author  of  that  posm  at  zX 
like  you.    He  is  a  man  who  has  suffered." 
Humphrey  sighed. 

"  And  you  think  I  have  never  suffered  ?" 

"  He  must  be  a  man  who  has  loved  a  false  and  f  ol- 
ish  woman,  and  who  has  been  stung  to  the  quick  by 
remorse  for  his  own  weakness." 

'"  Ah,  we  are  all  of  us  weak  once  in  our  lives,  an(3 
apt  to  be  deceived,  Justina.  Happy  the  man  who  knowC 
no  second  weakness,  and  is  not  twice  deceived." 

He  said  this  gravely  enough  for  poet  and  tbinkcr- 
Justina  looked  at  him  with  a  puzzled  expression. 

"Now  you  seem  quite  a  different  person,''  siio 
said.  "  I  could  almost  fancy  you  capable  of  being  a 
poet.  I  know  there  are  glimpses  of  poetry  in  your 
talk  sometimes." 

When  I  talk  to  you,  Justina.    Some  people  have 
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an  influeuce  that  is  almout  inspiration.  All  mimner 
of  bright  thoughts  come  to  me  when  you  and  I  are 
together." 

'•■  Tha,t  cannot  be  true,"  Bhe  said.  "  It  is  you  who 
tring  tho  brightest  thoughts  to  mo.  Consider  how 
ignorant  I  am,  and  how  much  you  know — all  the  great 
world  of  poetry,  of  which  so  many  doors  are  barred 
against  me.  You  read  Geethe  and  Schiller.  You  go 
into  that  solemn  temple  where  the  Greek  poets  live  in 
their  strange  old  world.  WhfU  you  took  me  to-the 
museum  the  other  day,  you  pointed  out  fd!  the  sta- 
tues, and  talked  of  them  ;is  familiarly  as  if  they  had 
been  the  statues  of  your  own  fiioida.  While  I,  who 
Lave  hardly  a  schoolgirl's  kuowledje  of  French,  ^nnot 
even  read  that  Alfred  de  Musr-et  of  whom  you  talk  so 
much." 

"  You  know  the  language  in  which  Shakespeare 
wrote.  You  have  all  that  is  noblest  and  grandest  in 
human  literature  in  your  liand  when  you  take  up  that 
calf-bound,  closel3'-pi  ijiLtd,  (luabli'-'-ulmnijeil  volunie 
yonder,  from  the  old  Cliiswjck  press.  I  think  an  Eng- 
lish writer  who  never  read  anything  beyond  hii?  Eible 
and  his  Shakespeare  would  have  a  noblrir  style  than  the 
man  of  widest  reading  Vilio  ha.d  not  those  two  bouks 
in  his  heart  of  hearts.  Other  poets  are  poets.  That 
one  man  was  the  god  of  poetry.  But  we  will  read 
some  of  De  JIuiset's  poems  ti  '.;ttlier,  Jnstiiia,  and  I 
will  teach  you  eomethiug  move  than  a  schoolgirl's 
Fren.h." 

AlU'i'  ihls  it  became  an  egtal'li.die.l  thing  for  Hmn- 
plirey  and  Justiua  to  n  I' ;  .  r  an  hour  or  so, 

just  as  it  was  an  estavlLh:  .'.  ■  -,  lor  Humphrey- to 
drop  in  at  tea-time.  He  made  his  selections  from  De 
Ivlusset  discreeciy,  and  then  passed  on  to  1  ictorHugo: 
and  tiuis  that  more  valuable  part  of  education  vi'Uifu 
begins  v,-hen  a  schoolgirl  has  been  iiiiisuoci  ^■.■'l-„  uoi 
w^utir?  to  Justina.  Ksvcr  was  a  p  i  1. 
mors  intelligent ;  never  master  more  me  i 
Work. 

Matthew  Elgood  looked  on,  not  «napT..r._i\  iT);/iy.  jn 
the  first  place  he  was  a  man  who  took  Ji£e  li.jLiLl}',  and 
always  held  to  tlie  Gosi  <  1  to::t  aijuut  the  day  aiid 
the  evil  thereof.  Ke  b;i'.l  a.'ji.ertained  from  good- 
natured  Mr.  Flitttrj.ilt  that  Humphrey  Clissold 
had  an  incoiCb  of  j-ome  hundreds  [lei'  abnuui,  and  was 
moreover  the  sci'-n  of  a  f^uod  old  favui'y.  About  the 
good  old  uiUiily  ivL-.ltuew  cared  very  little  ;  but  the  in- 
come WPS  an  iuiportaut  considerat'on  ;  and,  assured  of 
that  main  fact,  he  saw  no  harm  in  the  growing  inti- 
macy between  .Jusi  ina  and  Humplj!  ey. 

■'  It  s  i.n  the  cards  for  h.-r  to  d'j  Letter,  of  eourse," 
.reflected  Mr.  E!?eod  ;  "  actrcf !•.>.•»  !i-"v<.>  uenied  into 
the  peerage  before  to-d;iy,  and  uo  en?!  ot  tie  m  have 
loariied  binkeis  and  heavy  mercantife  s'.vePe^.  I^ut, 
after  all,  Justina  isn't  the  kind  of  beauty  to  i.ik'-  tiir 
world  by  s:  ■  ni  ;  ■iw}  tia-^  ;-'ie'  e- -  '.'i  !:•.■! in-  y  be  eelv 
a  flash  in  tbe  I '.Ml.  lbivei''t  Le".'."-.-  e-./ithJ' nee  lu  Ibe 
duration  of  tliis  blessed  nev.-  selieel  ef  ucii.  ; — thv. 
dravinsrroom  ce'Uiei.b'e^,  witb  tbeir  )i...\v->I  y-  :•  >■) 
Wou't-yon-f  ib''-:i-i  i'.  ir  <li  ■}"■■;. )e.  ')  b'e  -O'jd  ..Id  l-r.-vy 
five-act  lb  '         ■  ]'..■  turn,  l.y-atid-bv.  wh-  ii 

the  pub] I'/       .   .  ti,:<  l.'ib''  W;  ;    1  .      l'    ''-]  .ji.is- 

tina.  has  barely  -  _  .e'.u.'i  '  • 

It  Uji'.dK.  be  a  -"e.'.'b  -e  li.  e..  ;  .    t'.  " 

rifed,  it  1  was  quite  cie.-r         : '      ,  •   .-.     .  '     ■  :,' 

That  WAS  an  ali-importfini  .;>!••  .}■     i  .  .  .  •:!.-/.• 

and  on  the  stage  meant  at  a.  ueie.uuiLi  -i.e  -u'lie.  -. 
week  at  Mr.  Elgood's  disposal.    TtiC.mil  lianded  li.^r 
salary  over  to  the  p'aternal  exel  equer,  Vilthout  oner- 
tion,  and  was  grateful  l,.,.  r',i     r;;.  i,.,ti:i|  p-juiilI  or  two 
towas-ds  the  replenish at  .,t  i...T     mly  w:n..lr..W. 

Ivtr.  Elgood  lost  no  cinie  in  trying  to  arrive  at 
Humphrey's  ideas  upon  tha.s  subject. 

"  It's  a  h.ird  thing  for  a  n  'Ti  v  r;,;ri  he  e.iitlivs  his 
generation,"  he remarlced  lb  one  tbuibayeven- 

ing,  when  Humphrey  had'  1  to.,ud  the 

comedian  aione,  Justina  i  .  et  returned  froru 

evening  aei  vice  ?.t  iSt.  Pa: ,  : ;  .jre  am  I,  in  the 

pritiie  of  life,  with  all  my  i.e  ainu:,  ,„  their  full  vigour, 
laid  up  in  port,  as  u.'.elcss  a  creature  as  if  I  were  a  «he.  r- 
hidk,  like  poor  Tom  Bowling  ;  actual)  e  .b_>!.,(  II,)  ..i  r;,.,Ti 
t'uo  induritiy  of  a  girl  !    There's  eon 
in  the  idea.     If  it  were  not  for  Je  ,  ..t, 

an  engagement  for  the  heavies  at  tliu  lij^eut  s'uui  in 
London  ;  roar  mv  vitals  out  in  three  pieces  ,a  niuht  ■ 
rather  than  eat  the  bread  of  dependence.    Eut  Justina 


won't  have  it.  '  I  want  you  to  bring  mc  home  from 
the  theatre  gf  a  night,  father,'  she  says.  And  that's 
an  argument  I  can't  resist.  The  streets  of  Loudon  are 
no  place  for  unprotected  innocence  after  dark,  and  cabs 
are  an  expensive  luxury.  Yet  it'.=  abitter  thing  to  con- 
sider that  if  Justina  v,-crc  to  mairy,  .1  .should  have  to 
go  to  the  workhouse.'' 

"  Hardly,  if  she  married  an  honest  man,  Mr.  Elgood," 
replied  Humphrey.  "  No  hone.st  man  would  take 
your  daughter  away  from  you  without  making  Eome 
provision  for  your  future." 

"  Well,  I  have  looked  at  it  in  that  light,"  said  Mat- 
thew, reflectively,  as  if  the  question  had  thus  dimiy 
jiresented  itself  before  him.  "  I  think  an  honest  man 
wouldn't  feel  it  quite  the  right  thing  to  take  away  my 
breadwinner  end  leave  me  to  spend  my  declining  days 
in  want  and  misery.  Yet,  r.s  Shakespeare  has  it, 
'  Age  is  unnecessary.'  '  t'n;  i  b:eiia  lags  the  veteran 
on  the  stage".'  '  To  have  d.iiie.  n  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail, 
In  moDiimental  mockery.' " 

"  Be  assui'  ,!,  Mr.  Eleo.jd,  that  if  your  daughter 
marries  a  man  v.lie  reaDy  loves  her,  your  age  vsill  not 
be  uncared  for.  " 

"  1  do  not  wi.Ji  to  be  a  burden  upon  my  child,"  pur- 
sued the  actor  tearfully. 


His  second  tumbler 
emptied  by  this  time. 

"A  liueJie.l  ae  b. 
jie.'nids  .-I.-W-.  I'.  —  ,-'.'.ni  I 
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(liiir.ers  ana  ins  aiternoon  gia-  .es  oi 
ma  Oouiie;  in  iiis  easy  chair,  while 
HumpliV'^y  and  Justina  read  or  talked,  only  v.-aking  at 
five  o'clock  when  the  dragon  teacups  mad.;  a  e'l  -•  i-ful 
clatter,  and  Jiutiita  was  piotty  busy  with  ii.  .•  '  '-.k  of 
te3,-:n  bJng. 

Kveii  tbe  old  common  lodginehoiif'O  fra'ttingroom 
bes'Lin  b.v-and-by  to  assuntf:  a  briylit  and  lejme-like 
air.  A  vare  of  cboicc  Ibjwers,  a  row  of  b.jobs  n'-?atly 
arran".  elon  tho  old-fashioned  sideboaid,  a  Eolteinian 
:da  a;  iiiltitand,  cle.aii  Dius)in  covers  taebaal  over  tbe 
tadrd  chintz  chair  backs— sma)l  .  mbvliifh-.j.vJiU  by 
whieha  woman  makes  the  best  of  the  humblest  mate- 
rials. The  dmgon  china  tea-s>'rvice  was  set  out  e.n  the 
chiti'onier  top  when  not  hi  use,  .and  made  the  eb.i.;-f  or- 
nament of  the  room.  Ceujp..eir;...n  s-t:,t'.'ol'!.a5  (.■'b'b:ike- 
sneare  and  Dante,  w)!ieh  1-Tuui}'b;ey  b.aj  beueiit  from 
,,u  itirajraiit  ima.ge-sdler,  adorLcd  the  chimucy-piece, 
\,  b.  iie'!  tbe  landlady's  shepherd  and  shepherdess  were 
Ueesbe.-b 

!  1  a.  : '  "le  so  Ijunib.ie,  in  a  drrtle  so  narrow,  Hum- 
i.bvev  (Jbisobj  spent  some  of. the  happiest  hours  of  his 
ii'i'.  '  He  remembered  Cavendi^-square  sometimes 
"vibii  a  I'aiifc,  the  shadowy  c]rawingroom  at  twilight, 

.  i:..e,  '';  .  icmed  babajny.  so  pleasant  a  spot  to  lin- 
Ml  v.li.  11  ibe  b.niiis  vrei  e  lighted  in  the  square 
■  lev.-.  ..nd  I'ne  bjTig  vista  o''  ..n.jro-street  con- 
\ ....  f.xl  t.j  a  giiit'-iing point,  an. I  ih...  le-jon  ro.se  above 
ibe  iuomy  roof  of  Caveubub  IJ.juse — hours  of 
happiness  a's  unalloyed — dieams  that  were  over,  days 
that  wer.5  gone.  And  he  asked  biu'Self  whether  this 
:  e-nid  birth  of  joy  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare  like  the 
tint. 


CHAP'TEK  XXXVI. 

"LOVD  is  a  'nllNO  TO  WHICH  WE  SOON  CoXtTNT." 

Humphrey  Clissold  had  not  forgotten  that  entry  in 
the  register  at  Seacombe  church,  and  one  afternoon, 
\\hen  Matthew,  Justina,  and  he  were  cosily  seated  at 
the  clumsy  old  lodging-house  tal..le  drinking  tea,  he 
took  e.eca.-ion  to  refer  to  his  rambles  in  Ce.rnwall,  and 
bis  exploration  of  the  httio  out-of-the-way  market 
town. 

"  I  .should  fancy  yon,  children  of  Tliespis,  must 
have  found  life  rather  tUflicult  at  such  a  place  as  Sea- 
combe," he  said.  '•  Dramatic  art  must  be  rather  out 
of  the  line  of  those  Nonconformibt  miners.    I  saw 


three  Disvienting  cliapehi  in  the  small  town,  one  of 
them  being  tho  very  building  which  waCs  once  the 
theatre." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Elgood,  with  a  thoughtful  look, 
"we  had  a  bad  time  of  it  at  ..Seacombe.  My  poor  wife 
v.-as  ill,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  kiuduei'S  of  the 
people  we  lodged  with,  well — we  jnight  have  made  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  starvation  than  any  man 
c.iies  to  make.  There's  no  such  touchstone  for  the 
human  heart  as  distre.ns,  and  no  man  knows  tlie  good- 
nesB  of  his  feilowirien  till  he  has  sounded  tbe  lowest 
deep  of  misery." 

"  You  lost  a  child  at  Seacombe,  did  you  not,  Mr. 
Elgood  ?"  a.sked  Humphrey. 

The  comedian  lo.jked  up,  with  a  startled  expre.ssion. 

"  How  did  you  know  that'?"  he  asked. 

"  I  wa.s  turning  over  the  parish  regi.itcr,  looking  for 
another  entry,  when  I  .stumbled  across  that." 

"  Vv'hy,  father,"  exclaimed  Justina,  "you  never  told 
me  that  you  lost  a  child  at  .Seacoml*.  I  did  not  even 
know  that  I  ever  had  a  brotheir  or  sister.  I  thought  I 
was  your  only  child." 

"  'J^he'  only  one  to  live  beyond  infancy,  rnr  dear. 
Why  .should  I  trouble  you  wiilh  the  reics^nli^ance  .of 
past  sorrow.s  ?  "^Ve  have  had  cires  eitctlgh  without 
raking  up  dead-and-gone  griefs." 

"  AVas  your  wife  a  Cornishwoman,  Mr.  Elgood  ?" 
asked  Humphrey. 

"  Iso  ;  she  was  born  within  the  eound  of  Bow-belle. 
poor  soul  !  Her  father  was  a  bookbindar  in  Clerken- 
well.  She  had  a  pretty  voice  and  a  wonderful  ear  for 
me  ie ;  and  some  one  told  her  she  would  do  very  well 
on  tbe  stage.  Her  home  was  dull  and  poor,  and  she 
felt  she  ought  to  earn  her  living  somehow.  So  she 
began  to  act  at  a  little  amateur  theatre  near  Coldbalh 
Fields,  and,  having  a  bright,  pretty  way  with  her,  she 
got  a  good  deal  of  notice,  and  was  olitred  an  engage- 
ment to  play  small  singing  parts  at  Sadler's  AV'eils.  I 
was  a  yicmber/ol  the  stock  cotujpany  there  at  the  time, 
.and  her  pretty  httle  face,  and  her  pretty  little  ways, 
turned  my  stupid  head  somehow,  and  I  told  myself 
thnt  TWO  sal.nie..^  throv.-a  into  one  would  go  furth-jr 
(  'eu  never  considering  that  ma- 
I,:  r-  v.ii,;:ii  ,  ,nt  to  strike  a  bargain  with  us — lump 
e  p — when  we  were  married  :  cr 
te-.ir,  ,      :  !  •  :  are  earning  no  salary  it's  harder 

fe-  f A'  .  1.  e  .  ie,5.    M'eW,  we  married,  and  lived 

a  Jiara  Itte  atttu'wara.?  :  but  I  was  true  to  my  Jioor  girl, 
and  fond  of  her  to  the  la.st ;  and  when  hunger  was 
staring  us  in  the  face  wc  v.'ere  not  all  unhappy." 

"  Justina  is  like  her  mother,  I  suppose,"  said 
Humphrey,  "  as  she  doesn't  at  all  resemble  you." 

'*  No,"  replied  Matthew,  "  my  wile  was  ai.>retty  wo- 
man, but  not  in  Justina's  style." 

"  What  made  you  hit  upon  such  an  out-of-the-way 
name  as  Justina  '(  Mind,  1  like  the  name  vei-y  much, 
but  it  is  a  very  uncommon  one." 

Mr.  Elgood  looked  puzzhd. 

"  I  daresay  it  was  a  fancy  of  my  wife's,"  he  said. 
"Eut  T  really  don't  recollect  anything  about  it." 

"Ih  tell  you  whj-  I  ask  the  question,"  pursued 
Humphrey.  Vi'hile  I  was  iu  Cornwall,  staying  at  a 
farm  called  Borcel  End,  I  came  across  the  name." 

The  comedian  almost  dropped  bis  teacup. 

"Yes.  You  know  the  place  it  seems.  But  that's 
hardly  strange,  since  you  lived  so  long  at  Seacoaibe. 
Did  you  know  the  Trevanards  !" 

"  No,  I  only  know  the  farm  fi'um  having  it  pointed 
out  to  me  once  when  a  friend  gave  me  a  ttrive  across 
the  moor  in  his  dogcait.  A  queer  out-of-the-.way 
place.    What  could  have  tsiken  you  there  '/" 

It  was  something  iu  the  way  of  an  adventure," 
replied  Humphrey,  and  then  he  proceeded  to  relate  his 
experience  ou  that  uudsumaier  afto-rnuon  among  tbe 
Cornish  hills. 

He  touched  lightly  upou  his  visit  to  Penw\^l  Manor 
House  knowing  th.it  this  might  be  a  paiufvil  subject 
for  Justina.  But  she  showed  a  \varm  interest  in  his 
stor}'. 

'■"You  Raw  his  hotise,"  she  said,  "the  old  Manor 
House,  he  told  me  about  that  night  at  Ebotsham.  Oh, 
how  like  the  memory  <}f  a  dream  it  seems,  when  I 
think  of  ii!    I  should  hke  so  much  to  see  tbatpdace." 

"  You  shall  see  it  some  day,  Justina,  if — if  you  will 
let  me  show  it  you,"  said  Humphrey.  "  It  is  stnmge 
that  you  sliould  be  tv/ieo  associated  with  that  remote 
ceiucr  of  the  laud,  once  iu  your  birth,  it  second'  time  in 
poor  James  Pen  wyu  s  clevotiou  to  you." 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  the  comedian  Bolemnly, 
.and  then,  with  his  grand  Shakespos  ean  manner,  cou- 
tiuued — 

There  .ire  more  things  in  heaven  .md  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dieamt  of  m  our  pbilosuphy. 
"  It  was  at  Borcel  End  I  heard  the  name  of 
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tiua,"  said  Humpliioy,  going  back  to  the  subject  most 
interesting  to  him.  "  There  is  au  old  picture  there,  a 
portrait  of  ,  the  present  proprietor's  grandmother, 
whose  name  was  Justin.i." 

"  hi  the  old  grandmother  living  still  ?"  asked  Mat- 
tlieiv,  suddenly. 

'■  V/hat,  blind  old  Mrs.  Trevanard  ?  Yes,  she  is 
Btill  living.  But  you  said  you  did  not  know  the  Tre- 
vcnards." 

"  Only  by  repute.  I.heard  people  talk  about  them. 
Ilather  a  curious  family,  I  i-Aucy." 

'■  In  some  respects,"  ansv/cred  Humphrey,  pii7,zlod 
by  the  comedian's  manner.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were 
aii'rfcting  to  know  less  about  the  family  at  Borcel  End 
than  he  really  knew.  Yet  why  should  he  conceal  so 
eimplo  a  circumstance  as  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Tiovanards  ? 

When  Humphrey  and  Ju.stina  were  alone  togetior 
for  a  short  time  nest  day,  the  girl  questioned  her  com- 
panion about  his  visit  to  Penwyn  IX'anor. 

"  I  want  yqu  to  describe  the  old  place,"  she  said. 
"  I  canuot  think  of  it  v/ithout  pain;  yet  1  like  to  hear 
of  it.    Please  tell  me  all  about  it." 

Humphrey  o'oej'cd,  and  gave  a  detailed  df.scriptinn_ 
of  the  grave  old  man,2ion,  as  he  had  sccu  it  that  sum- 
lucj  afternoon. 

"  How  happy  he  would  have  b-un  there!"  said  Jur,- 
tina.  "  Hov/ bri'^jht.  and  f.iir  that  young  life  would 
have  been  !  I  am  not  thinking  of  my  own  loatj,"  she 
said,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  unspoken  question  of  llum- 
jihrfty.  "  I  never  forgot  what  you  said  about  unequal 
marriages  that  evening  at  Eborshara,  when  you  came 
in  and  found  me  in  my  grief,  and  spoke  some  hard 
truths  to  me.  I  felt  afterwards  that  you  were  wi^-er 
th:vn  I — that  all  you  said  was  just  and  true.  I  should 
L.ive  been  a  basely  selfish  vi'oman  if  I  had  taken  advan- 
ligo  of  a  foolish,  impulsive  ofl'er — if  I  had  h-t  the  c.i- 
pricc  of  a  moment  give  colour  to  a  life.  But,  believe 
roe,  when  I  let  myself  love  him,  I  had  no  thought  of 
Lis  worldly  wealth.  It  was  h'is  bright,  kind  nature 
that  drew  me  to  him.  Ko  one  had  ever  spoken  to  ine 
as  ho  spoke.  No  one  had  ever  praised  me  before,  it 
was  chiMish  love  I  gave  him,  perhaps,  but  it  was  true 
]ovo  all  the  same." 

I  believe  that,  Jus*-ina.  I  bolieved  it  then  when  I 
saw  you,  little  more  than  a  child,  so  f.iithfully  soixy 
for  my  poor  friend's  fate.  If  I  had  known  you 
batter  in  those  days,  I  should  not  have  c,dl-d  bis 
love  foolish.  I  should  never  have  oppftsiid  his  boyish 
fanoy.  I  look  back  now  at  my  self-ji.ssortivo  wi.sdom, 
iiiid  it  i-ei^ms  to  me  a  greater  folly  than  James- Pen- 
wyu's  unreasoning  love." 

"  You  must  not  say  that,"  remonstr  ited  Ju.<!tina 
gontly;  "all  that  you  said  was  spoken  well  and  wisely  ; 
and  if  Providence  had  spared  him,  and  if  he  had  mar- 
ried me,  ho  would  have  been  ashamod  of  his  actress- 
wife." 

"  I  doubt  it,  Justina.  A  man  mu.^t  be  hard  to  please 
v/ho  can  be  ashamed  of  you." 

"  J  suppose  it  is  very  wicked  of  me,"  said  .Tusttn.a, 
after  a  very  brief  silence,  "  but  I  cannut  help  grudging 
thosti  people  their  happiness  in  his  liouse.  It  makes 
ine  iingry  wheu  I  think  of  that  cousin— Mr.  Churchill 
Penwyn — ^who  gained  so  much  by  James's  death.  I 
remember  his  cold,  calm  face  as  I  saw  it  at  the  in- 
quest.   I'liere- was  no  sorrow  in  it." 

"  He  could  hardly  bo  supposed  to  ho  sorry.  He 
and  James  had  seen  very  litlh;  of  each  other  ;  and 
James's  death  lifted  him  at  a  bound  f lom  poverty  to 
wealth." 

"Yos,  I  can  never  think  of  him  without  remember- 
iog  that.  He  g.iins  so  much.  The  murderer  with  his 
brumal  greed  of  gain  little  thought  that  he  was  h(df)io  - 
another  man  to  fortune — a  m:!n  who  in  the  evil  wioli 
rxi.'.y  have  shartid  his  guilt." 

"  You  hiive  no  r'giit  to  say  that,  Justina-." 

"  li  is  unjust,  perhaps,  but  I  cai^iiot  bo  tornporat/ 
when  I  think  of  .James  Pmiwyn's  murder.  Kobod 
thoujdit  of  interrogating  the  man  who  benefited  tio 
much  by  hia  death.  You  were  suspected  because  you 
were  'not  at  your  inn  that  niglit  ;  but  no  one  asked 
where  Mr.  Churchill  Pcnivyn  spent  the  night  of  the 
murder."  v 

"  'J'iioro  was  no  grffu'nd  for  suspecting  him." 

"  Theie  was  the  one  fact  that  he  was  the  onL- 
gainer  liy  tlie  crimo.  Ho  should  have  boju  nnvdo  i', 
prove  himself  innocent.  And  now  he  is  liai'py,  pnnui 
of  his  usurped  pi)sitiou." 

"So  far  as  one  man  can  judge  another  mui's  life, 
Churchill  Pcnwyu  seems  to  me  completely  happy,  His 
wife  is  a  woman  in  a  tliousand,  and  devoted  to  him  ; 
but  I  .sliall  iia,ve  the  pleas\u-e  of  introducing  you  to 
tier  some  day,  perhaps,  Justina." 

"  jDo  not  think  of  such  a  thing,    I  could  never  le 


gard  Churchill  Penwyn  as  a  fiio.nd.  I  hope  never  to 
see  him  again.'' 

Humphrey  Ciissold  saw  tliat  this  fooling  about  Jas. 
Pcnv.'yn's  successor  was  deeply  rooted,  and  ho  .irg;ied 
the  question  no  further.  He  was  too  har>py  in  Jus^ 
tiaa's  society  to  dwell  long  upon  di;cordant  notes. 
They  had  so  much  to  talk  a.bout,  small  as  was  the  ac- 
tual world  in  which  thsy  had  mutual  interest.  Hum- 
{ihrey  had  undert  j'l-.en  to  show  all  the  glories  of  Lon- 
don to  the  gil  l  i\  ho  -.0  life  hitherto  had  been. spent  in 
small  provinciid  t  ^w  us.  Justina  had  ample  leisure  for 
sight-seeing,  for  Mr.  Flittergilt's  original  couiedy 
proved  an  'aone.it  success,  and  there  was  no  new  pii  ce 
yet  in  rchear.ial  at  t'ue  Royal  Albert  Theatre.  Nor 
had  Mr.  Elgood,  conieilian,  any  prudish  notions  about 
the  proprieties,  which  might  have  inui  d.  red  his. 
daughter's  enjoyment  of  )iicture  p,allori''.,  ,i!i<l  mu- 
seums, abbeys  and  parks.  He  did  not  cara  ior  si'-do' 
sesiug  liimsclf ;  for  his  love  of  art,  he  honestly 
confessed,  was  not  strong  enough  to  counterbalance 
Ct'rtain  gouty  symptoms  in  his  fci.-t,  which  made  pro- 
longed st.auding  a  fatigue  to  him. 

"  Let  me  esijoy  iny  \'ioo  ■■md  my  newspaper,  and  let 
Justina,  see  t!i"  ).i  ■  ■  .  .oi  l  .ckery,"  he  said,  with 
reference  to  lb:,  .jOulL  l^Liiio;gtou  iiVLuseum.  So  the 
two  young  pooplu  went  about  together  as  freely  a.*  il 
they  had  been  brother  and  sister,  and  spent  man  ,  ,i 
hrippy  hour  among  tlio  national  art  treasures,  or  in 
Hyde  Park,  in  whoso  deserted  alloys  autumn's  first 
lo;ives  were  falling. 

Mr.  Clisoold  went  less  and  less  to  his  clubs,  and- 
becamc,  as  it  were,  a  dead  letter  in  the  niinda  of  his 
friends. 

One  man  suggested  that  Cli^isold  must  be  writing  a 
novek  Another  opined  thatClLssold  had  f;dlc;n  in  love  ! 
.  In  the  meanwhile  Ciissold  was  porfoctly  happy  after 
his  own  faiihion.  Never  had  his  mind  b«en  more 
serene— never  had  his  ver.->e  flowed  clearer  in  those 
quiet  night  hours  which  he  gave  to  the  r;;ii,..\;  ;  never 
hivd  the  notes  of  his  lyre  rung  out  wl,  .  ,r;,> 

lod)'.    He  was  writing  a  poem  to  succi;^  ^  lo- 

ture,  a  romance  inverse,  calculated  to  i  .ih  i; -idai- 
with  Mudie's  subscribers  as  his  first  venLiu  o  h  irl  bt  r  n. 
He  soared  to  no  empyrean  heights  of  ni.daiihy.^ic.d 
speculation,  but  in  strong  melodious  veroc,  with  honest 
force  and  pas.sion,  told  his  story  of  hum.in  joys  and 
human  sorrows,  human  loves  and  huniiin  lo.^i.,  ;<. 

It  pleased  him  to  hear  Jvistina  praise  the  Lii^j  Pic- 
ture— .pleased  him  to  think  th;it  be  woiild  be  exalted 
in  her  eyes  were  she  to  know  him  as  its  author.  But 
it  pleased  him  still  better  to  keep  his  seertt,  to  hear 
her  frank  expression  ot  opinion,  and  leave  her  free  to 
form  her  ideal  fancy  of  the  poet. 

"The  prize  I  seek  to  win  must  be  won  by  mys-  lf 
alone,"  he  thought.  "  My  literary  work  is  somcthinij 
outside'  myself.    I  will  not  be  valued  for  tb:,t." 

One  Smiday,  that  being  Justin  i',;.  ..iily  <bscn,r';.r.:ed 
evening,  Mr.  Ciissold  persuaded  Mr.  rJ^ood  to  bnog 
his  daughter  to  dine  with  him  :;i  i.i;-  i . iitlor  quark-ic. 

"  I  want  to  show  you  my  book,,.  "  he  y.\l<l  to  JualinK 
" Collecting  them  has  bi^cn  my  lavomiu-  ainufxini.'ui 
for  the  last  five  years,  and  I  think  it  u.ay  iiu(  ;o...t  voi 
to  scie  thcnl."  * 

Justina  was  delighted  at  the  idea.  Mr.  Elgi'od  f..n> 
saw  something  sptxial  in  the  \s'ay  of  diim-jr,  j  liIivi. 
a  bottle  or  two  of  champagne,  so  the  in\  i  v,  „, 

accepted  with  pleasure. 

The  September  evenings  were  shortening  b/  t.lii,- 
time.  They  dined  liy  luinpliidit,  ;md  the  . 'i^  li , 
room,  with  it.3  d.nl:  .-i  .  mi  i         aiid  i:, 

hetei-o;;ci!ous  coll..       i  ,  i-oi:., 
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THE  PLAGUE  OF  1345. 
In  London  the  state  of  things  must  have  been 
fiiglitful  indeed,  where  the  plague  (which  reached  it 
in  November,  1348)  had  to  deal  with  a  groat  popula- 
tion, packed  as  closely  as  possible  in  dirty,  narrow, 
and  ill-ventilatcd  streets.  Among  the  numerous  cha- 
racteristics of  this  pestilence  of  1348  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  species  of  fanaticism,  which  had 
its  origin  in  Germany,  and  was  brought  hither  by 
individuals'  of  that  country.  These  performed  public 
penances,  "sometimes,"  says  Stow,  "in  the  Church  of 
St.  Paul,  sometimes  in  other  places  of  the  city,  twice 
in  the  day,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  from  tho 
liaiis  unto  the  heels  covcrerl  in  linen  cloth,  all  tho 
!\;M-,^,'t'  their  bodie.5  bare,  l,;!viijg  on  their  hen.ds  liata 
Witli  ii'd  cro.^oei;  befoi-o  imd  beliind  cveiy  one  in  flieir 
right  Iruid.;;  ,a  wijip  with  tore';  e;ord;<,  each  cord  having 
kieit  ill  t'l  '  uud&t,  beat  tliomsclvos  on  their  b.'iro 
bloo,!  ,-  !..  dl  ■  ,  jy.inj;  iu  preiceiii-iori,  four  of  them  sing- 
ing in  liii  ii-  I,  ,vn  languege,  and  all  the  others  answer- 
iiii;  tiie.ri."  The  ordinary  churchyards  of  the  metro- 
polis V,  ere  soon  filled,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
elioo.^e  out  certain  fields  for  a  more  who!e,3ale  kind  of 
d'";i  d  ;  of  tLt.^e  the  site  of  the  present  Charicrhouso 
ioiiuedoneoi  tho  ijiiuei|ial.  'jl;o  bciietdctor  iu  this 
instance  was  Kal|  h  ;ii,ratfoid,  Id-.iiop  of  Load' /n,  i\ho, 
liiiving  purelia.sed  1  he  [d.'ee  oi  km.l  m  oiicstiou,  then 
known  as  "  No  Mnu's  Lund,"  to.doijed  it  w  it  ii  ,;i  brick 
wall,  conseer;:ted  it,  and  liuillii,  e'.oi;,:a,  "whieh,"  says 
Stow,  "  remained  till  our  time  by  tiie  uaiiie  of  Pardon 
eiuirehyard,  and  served  forburyin.c;  such  as dcspeiateiy 
ended  their  lives,  or  were  exeeLited  for  feloniCo,  who 
were  fetched  thither,  u  e.udly  in  a  clobe  cajt,  blacked 
over,  and  covered  v,dl  h  blaek,  h.-iving  a  plain  v/hito 
cross  thwarting,  and  at,  tde  fur  end  a  St.  John's  croua 
without,  and  vv'itliiu  a  boil  ringing  by  sli.ikiu:.;  of  tho 
eiu-t,  whereby  the  same  mi,'',bt  be  hea/d  v/hcn  it  passed, 
and  this  was  culled  tlie  Friary  Cart,  which  belonged 
to  .it.  John's,  and  had  tlie  privile,>;e  of  sauetuaiT," 
The  church  and  chureliyard,  we  may  add,  I.i.y  between 
the  nort'n  wall  of  the  Chaite:lioutc  :n  Wildonicris- 
row  and  Sutton-street.  Bid.  th.-j  peadlenee,  etill  uu- 
satiated,  raged  on  ;  and.  thii  space  b  in,',  found  insuf- 
fieieut,  another  iudividiaal  sia-pned  forv/ard  in  the 
I'oll-.wiajj  ya-:-.r,  and  purcli.iscd  13  acivs  nioio  of  kind 
tnat  lay  ,id  j.  ,1  ai;i;',  oadcd  the  Spittl©  Croft,  ut|-,t;'W,.!  ds 
tliP  ^ew    liiua  h  .[..il         lo  w,:,a  eov.seerato.l,  like  the 
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..■a"  . ,,  ,  t,  .Old  none  hnt  vhont:  icoiUiji:;  Ut-ie 
v,(-;o  ionnro.,i,  Itv.asuot  until  long  after  midnight 
l.iar,  tl.n  raa.l  wi.s  cleared. 

]:ee;,Li  iiroi,.'  I'urest  and Bt-sfc  'IVa,,  a.t,  "s,  li)'}.  pel  Jb.,  isa 
cembiuation  of  tue  tiMOtjt  l4iu(ls  iuipaiicii,  luid  <  oiitaiu.s  ail 
that  is  ru'ir.isite  to  make  I'oapeifcct.  7  Soutb  Great Q^ioige's. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Ernest  Fitzgerald  and  Isabel  Clifford  rode  together 
through  the  fair  valley  of  Castle  Gerald  on  the  last 
day  of  his  stay  at  Park  Lodge.  It  was  a  radiant 
morning  when  they  stai-ted,  and  as  they  slowly  v.-enied 
their  v.-ay  thrbugb  those  pleasant  green  lanes,  ever 
and  anon  the  lover's  hand  rested  gently  and  fondly  on 
the  bridle  rein  of  his  batrothed,  as  he  uttered  tome 
fresh  vow,  some  new  assurance  of  afiection,  or  called 
her  his  dear  promised  wife.  He  pronounced  that 
sweet  word  in  a  tone  of  inefiable  tenderness,  and 
ha  lovingly  lingered  on  it,  toyed  with  ic,  disengaged 
it,  as  it  v.-ere,  from  all  other  names,  in  all  other  lan- 
guages, and  then  set  it  in  a  circle  of  softest,  sweetest 
words,  lite  a  diadem  of  pearls.  As  tliey  visited  the 
cottages,  a  pleasant  smile  lurked  about  the  mouths  of 
their  inmates  when  they  viewed  Ernest's  lovely  com- 
panion. The  love  those  humble  friends  felt  for 
'■  Master  Ernest"  was  best  testified  by  the  tears  of 
honest,  heartfelt  sorrow  many  of  them  shed  when 
^hey  heard  of  the  young  man's  intended 
departure  from  his  childhood's  home,  v.hile 
.vll  wished  him  God-speed  on  his  world 
journey.  Ernest  Fitzgerald  shook  warmly  many 
a  toil-worn  hand  that  day  ;  nor  did  his  own  white 
fingers  contract  any  contamination  by  the  contact.  At 
length  they  reached  Park  Lodge,  for  Ernest  wishes  his 
dear  mother  to  bless  his  affianced  bride.  The  groom, 
honest  old  Pat,  who  h-.is  lived  all  his  life  with  the 
Fitzgei-alds,  and  who  taught  them  to  ride,  and  loves 
"  them  lads"  as  though  they  were  his  own,  made  a 
very  reverential  bow  to  Isabel  ClifFord,  as  he  stood 
"lilting  to  t.ake  the  l:'jr:-es  away  from  the  hall  door. 

ihc-'o  vlij  be.iLioilallfot  crathej-  I  ever  clapt  my  eye 
oa,  God  bless  her  and  give  them  both  the  best  of  good 
luck,"  said  the  old  retainer,  as  he  sat  at  his  own  iire. 
Eide  that  night. 

Isabel's  heart  fluttered  a  little  when  first  she  stood 
in  his  mother's  presence  in  her  new  position  ;  but  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  was  gentleness  itself  ;  she  looked  so  youth- 
ful too,  witli  her  smooth,  f3,ir  brow,  where  time 
had  not  yet  dared  to  ~  plant  a  furrow,  and  her 
clear  blue  eye,  so  like  her  younger  son's. 

"Mamma,"  said  Ernest,  leading  Isabel  towards  her, 
"will  you  receive  and  welcome  my  affianced  bride? 
She  vrJl  be  to  you  a  loving  daughter,  and  help  to  cheer 
you  in  my  absence  ;"  and  Isabel  was  folded  in  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald's  arms. 

Em8.st  and  Isabel  sat  together  in  "  Helen's  bower." 
They  had  been  talking  of  Shakespeare,  of  Kacine,  of 
Corneille,  of  our  great  actors  and  singers,  when  Isabel, 
after  a  few  moments'  silence,  said  : 

"  Do  you  know,  Ernest,  what  I  have  been  thinking 
of  very  much  lately  ?" 

'■'  Vrell,  I  hope  I  do,"  said  Ernest,  archly.  "  I  flat- 
ty myself  that  I  have  been  rather  often  in  my  Isa'oel's 
thoughts." 

"  Oh,  vain  Evnest  I  but  it  iz  not  that.  I  have  been 
thinking  that  I  wish  you  would  allow  me  to  pursue 
the  course  of  life  that  was  once  destined  for  me." 

"  Not  the  stage  !"  ssid  Ernest,  while  his  brow  dark- 
en eel. 

■■■  I  wisi  you  would  lot  mo  cultivate  my  voice,  and 
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turn  it  into  money  ;  psrhaps  I  might  help  to  save 
Castle  Gerald — cur  beloved  Castle  Gerald — your  an- 
cestors' home.  "  They  pay  so  very  highly  for  voice 
now  ;"  and  Isabel  turned  a  half- frightened,  half-inquir- 
ing look  on  her  lover.  She  had  often  wished  to 
mention  the  matter  to  him,  but  had  always  hitherto 
shrunk  from  proposing  it,  although  she  had  many 
a  time  told  him  of  the  wishes  of  her  patroness  at  Rome 
on  t'ue  subject. 

"Isabel,  Isabel,  what  it  JFUB  Hdnk  sf  Ha  f}S» 
gerald  when  you  propose  Lo  fcarn  imoney  ior  him  ihus? 
Oh  !  Isabel,  think  you  that  /  could  bear  to  tee  my 
peerless,  my  beautiful  wife,  before  the  garish  foot- 
lights, ^ith  a  thousand  opera-glassed  levelled  at  her, 
to  scan  curiously  every  feature  of  her  exquisite  coun- 
tenance. Oh  !  Isabel,  do  not  think  our  evil  fortune 
has  sunk  us  so  low  as  that ;''  and  tears  gemmed  the 
eyes  of  young  Fitzgerald. 

'■'  Do  not,  do  not  be  angry  with  me,  my  heart's  own 
best  beloved.  Oh  !  Ernest,  say  you  are  not  angry 
with  your  own  Isabel." 

"  Angry  with  an  angel  of  light !  angry  with  the  most 
perfect,  the  dearest  of  her  sex!  Not  angry,  Isabel; 
only  sorry,  very  sorry,  to  hear  you  speak  so,"  and  Ernest 
Fitzgerald  folded  her  to  his  heart," 

It  was  growing  late  when  Isabel  rode  through  the 
moonlit  avenue  v/Ith  Ernest  by  her  side,  as  she  re- 
turned to  Castle  Gerald. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  feel  like  now,  darling  Isabel?" 
said  Ernest. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  could  guess;  tell  me.'' 

"  I  feel  like  a  young  knight  who  has  just  received 
his  arms,  and  been  told  to  be  honest,  valiant,  and 
loyal;  and  lam^ure,  Isabel,  I  am  quits  ready  to  declare 
to  all  the  world  that  the  lady  whom  I  have  the  honour 
to  serve  and  obey  e:;cels  all  other  ladies  in  virtue, 
beauty,  and  grace,  just  as  much  as  yonder  moon  excels 
yonder  twinkling  str.rs  iu  brightness." 

After  the  pni  tiiig,  I'irae,-t  and  Gerald  returned  to 
Park  Lodge  together,  lor  Gerald  had  dined  with  the 
baronet,  a  thoughtful  little  arrangement  of  Lady 
Beauclerk's,  so  that  Isabel  and  Ernest  might  pass  that 
evening  alone  with  Mrs.  Fitzgerald. 

Ernest's  room  has  lost  its  quiet,  settled,  home-like 
apptLuauc  s;  thcTe  is  evidence  of  an  impending  change. 
There  lies  Lis  portmanteau,  packed  hy  his  mother's 
careful  hands  ;  there  is  his  bos  of  books,  which  he  ar- 
ranged himself  before  he  went  out  to-day,  and  the 
bare,  dismantled  shelves  from  which  he  took  them  gape 
at  him  with  a  black,  hungry  appearance.  Torn  letters 
and  papeio  litter  the  carpet  too,  for  the  invading 
housemaid  has  not  been  permitted  to  use  her  brush 
or  disturb  anything  in  Master  Ernest's  room  to-day. 
As  he  enters  it  now,  having  bade  a  tearful  good  night 
to  his  dear  mother  (Gerald  had  disappeared  when  he 
came  in,  and  Ernest  had  not' seen  him  previous  to  re- 
tiring), he  looked  wistfully  round  on  all  those  familiar 
objects.  The  pretty  pictures  on  the  wall  ;  the  taste- 
ful ornaments  on  the  chimney-piece  ;  the  little  chaste 
French  clock,  his  father's  gilt  ;  the  cricket  bat  in 
yonder  corner  ;  the  fishing  rods,  riding  whips,  and 
gun  ;  the  little  marble  busts  on  their  pedestal  at  each 
side  of  his  dressing-table  to  remind  him  of  his  great 
countrymen,  Grattan  and  Burke — all  these  Jittle  or- 
naments that  seemed  to  smile  a  friendly  welcome  on 
him  when  he  entered  "his  own  room"  only  troubled 
him  the  more. 

And  yet  he  had  often  been  absent  from  home 
at  college  when  pursuing  his  studies  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  career  on  which  he  was  now  about  to 
enter ;  and  he  was  on!^  going  a  few  miles,  he  may  be 
back  again  soon,  very  soon,  and  often,  very  often.  That 
is  not  the  thought  that  forces  glittering  tears 
from  the  blue  eyes  of  Ernest  Fitzgerald  as  he  throws 
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himself  upon  that  low  couch,  utterly  eshaMS-U^d  •siLh. 
the  strength  of  his  o^vn  emotions.  Yes,  he  miy  come 
back,  hiut  not  the  same  ;  the  old  smooth  current  cf  his 
life  is  broken,  the  child's  home-feeling  about  Paik 
Lodge  is  gone,  the  life  before  him  is  new  and  untried. 
The  mother's  tones  at  the  family  altar,  the  moUicr's 
good-night  kiss,  all  the  old  endearments  of  home,  his 
dear  home,  are  broken  up.  Like  the  rupture  of  the 
igneous  lava  breaking  through  the  even  strata  of  Ike 
J  ^ueous  rock,  so  the  smooth  current  of  his  life  has 
been  suddenly  disrupted  ;  for,  from  the  quiet  depths 
of  his  heart  the  hidden  fires  have  burst  forth  to  resd 
M  ties  and  urge  him  forward  to  the  strife. 
And  then  comes,  bitter  and  heart-rending,  the  fore- 
bo<feg  fear  that  the  old  home  must  be  sold  and  pass 
awaj^  that  strangers  will  soon  pace  the  L-i'.ls  of  his 
ancesUse--,  v,'hile  Fitzgerald's  heir  wanders  exiled  and 
forlorn. 

Hark  \  what  ste^  is  that  stealing  througli  the  pas- 
sage, and  pausing  outside  the  door  ? 

The  young  man  hee-is  it  not  in  his  agony,  and  yet  a 
pale,  agitated  face  is  gating  on  his  bowed  form,  while 
tears  drop  on  the  carpet  a-*  ihs  watcher's  feet. 

It  is  Gerald — thoughtlets,  careless,  laughing  Gerald, 
who  cannot  sleep  to-night,  thinking  of  the  companion 
of  his  childhood  ;  and  now  Geraid'.s  arm  is  fiung 
round  Ernest's  neck,  and  the  brothers'  tears  are 
mingled. 

"  Ernest,  dear  Ernest,  how  can  I  part  with  ycu  ? 
My  heart  is  breaking  at  the  thought.  My  guide,  my 
adviser,  my  friend,  the  Mentor  of  my  foolish  youth. 
Oh,  dear,  dear  Ernest 

Ernest  checks  his  tears  for  that  dear  brother's  sake  ' 
and  now  they  sit  hand  in  hand,  while  the  calm  moon- 
light is  streaming  in  upon  them,  and  Gerald  fastens  on 
Ernest's  watch  chain  a  golden  locket,  with  a  curl  of 
his  own  raven  hair  twined  within  it.  For  a  long  time 
they  talk  seriously  and  lovingly  together.  Gerald 
with  an  ingenuous  blush  and  an  evident  efibrt,  whis. 
pered  in  his  brother's  ear  the  story  of  his  young 
love  for  Edith  Bfeauclerk  ;  and,  with  a  self-controj 
of  which  Ernest  had  not  believed  him  capable,  he  de- 
clared that,  as  he  clearly  saw  the  property  was  surely 
doomed,  he  had  resolved  upon  stifling  that  affectioa 
and  going  abroad  as  soon  as  final  arrangements  wera 
made. 

"  I  would  not  mar  her  young  life's  happiness  by 
teaching  her  to  love  me,"  said  the  generous  Gerald 
v.hile  he  dashed  a  tear  from  his  dark  eye.  "I  would 
not  so  ill-repay  her  fat'ner's  generous  friendship.  Tis 
enough  for  one  to  suffer,  and  it  may  be  I  deserve  it." 

And  now  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  joined  them  ;  she,  too, 
cannot  sleep,  and  ere  they  parted  that  night  that  Email 
family  band  kneeled  together,  the  mother's  gentle 
voice  invoked  a  blessing  on  her  darling  sons  as  a  fair 
hand  rested  on  each  loved  head^  and  the  bitterness  of 
the  parting  v-as  over,  with  so  vsdtness  to  their  sorrow 
scve  the  calm  and  cloudless  moon. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Hurrah  for  Punchestown,  our  racing  carnival,  our 
Irish  Derby  !  For  weeks  ij;  has  been  the  theme  on 
every  tongue.  All  along  the  roads  where  the  four-in- 
hands,  the  carriages,  and  cars  will  dash  by  in  unbroken 
succession  for  hours  on  those  eventful  days,  the  hum- 
blest dweller  at  the  roadside  cottage  displays  aa  eager 
desire  to  appear  as  decent  as  possible,  and  whitewash 
brushes  are  slapping  and  dashing  at  a  frantic  rate. 
Every  coach-builder  has  his  hands  full  ;  old  lum'oer- 
ing  vehicles  are  getting  painted  and  overhauled  for 
the  great  event.  O'd,  almost  impo-ssible-looking 
horses  are  wondering,  doubtless,  why  they  are  getting 
all  these  extra  feeds,  and  begin  to  look  about  them  in 
quite  a  self -satisfied  kind  of  way. 

The  Irish  enter  ccn  a-nore  into  the  sport.  They  are 
proud  of  Punchestown  ;  they  mean  to  enjoy  Punches- 
town  ;  and  so  they  aro  streaming  to  the  courss^ 
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from  break  of  day.  Castle  Gerald  is  all  alive  too. 
Gerald  is  to  breakfast  there  ;  he  has  not  yet  spoken  to 
Sir  Frederic  of  his  resolution  to  leave  Ireland  ;  but 
lis  has  resolved  to  do  so  immediately  after  the  races. 
He  feels  daily  the  danger  of  remaining  where  circum- 
stancea  throw  him  almost  constantly  into  the  society 
cf  young  Edith  Beauclerk  ;  for  Sir  Frederic  has  made 
Gerald  his  inseparable  companioi;,  and  the  daughter  is 
seldom  absent  from  her  father.  There  seeius  some- 
thing magnetic  too,  in  tlis  fretih  young  spirits  which 
draws  them  together  in  spite  of  everything.  Hitherto, 
indeed,  they  have  been  like  a  pair  cf  pay,  beautiful 
butterflies — a  pair  of  gay,  thoughtless,  hap))y  children; 
but  Gerald  knows  that  cannot  last.  Hs  believes  there 
is  a  deeper  feeling  springing  up,  which  must  ruin  one 
or  both,  and  there  is  an  almost  impercejjtible  cloud 
\apon  his  brow,  as  he  gazes  op  Edith,  so  full  of  joy, 
and  glee,  and  childish  frolic  ;  her  beauty  is  rapidly  de- 
veloping too  ;  she  is  grovdng  still  more  lovely  as  the 
bud  nntolds. 

Pearl  grey  and  pink  predominate  in  her  dress  to-day; 
they  are  Gerald's  colours,  and  such  a  dainty  head-dress, 
neither  hat  nor  bonnet,  but  something  Ijke  a  compro- 
mise between  the  two  ;  her  long  hair,  where  the  golden 
shade  is  deepening,  is  still  allowed  its  liberty,  and  floats 
to  her  waist. 

"I  hope  Gerald  will  win,"  is  the  word  most  frc- 
qnently  on  her  lips  to-d!.y.  Isabel  enters  into  all 
ixiith'B  good  wishes  concerning  Gerald,  but  she  is 
c.ilm  and  quiet,  for  Ernest  is  not  there.  He  would 
iave  come  but  it  is  term  time  ;  be  may  dine 
■with  them  in  the  evening,  and  accompany  tham  to  the 
TacM  to-morrow  ;  so  Isabel  thinks  of  his  pale,  anxions 
face  ;  thinks  how  hard  he  is  working  for  her,  while  she 
is  breathing  the  balmy  air  and  on  joying  its  exhilarat- 
ing infiurnces. 

Lady  Beaucli?rk  loots  charming,  and  very  youthful 
BtOl ;  her  figure  has  not  lost  its  girlish  contour  ;  nor  iier 
fair  f;'.ce  its  youthful  expression.  She  is  richly  attired 
in  mauTe  silk,  and  the  duckiest  of  bonnets  reposes  on 
ierlu.xuriant  and  sunny  hair,  which  is  coiled  and  coiled, 
in  rich  thick  plaits  round  bar  well-shaped  head. 

Sir  Frcdoric  Beauclerk's  drag  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  carriage  enclosure  ;  but,  at  Gerald's  par- 
ticular request,  the  ladies  witness  his  race  from  the 
grand  stand.  The  country  people  are  ready  to  back 
their  favourite,  their  handsome  Gerald  Fit7gerald,  to 
"vvin  the  Kildare  Hunt  Cup — aye,  they'd  venture  their 
lives,  on  him,  with  Sir  Fredric's  grand  horse  under  him. 

The  horses  are  saddled  at  last,  and  taking  tlieir  pre- 
liminary canter.  Ah  1  there  is  Gerald,  and  he  caits 
an  eye  up  to  the  grand  stand  as  he  passes,  and  meets 
the  e.ager,  straining  look  of  young  Edith  Beauclerk. 
Superbly  handsome  he  looks  to-day  on  that  magnifi- 
cent horse  ;  there  is  a  proud  look  upcu  his  face — a 
kindling  light  in  his  dark  eye  ;  there  is  money  to  be 
won  and  lost  on  his  chance  to-day  ;  a  trifle  of  his  own 
— not  much  ;  but  he  knows  there  are  humble  friends 
■who  have  backed  him,  perhaps  more  than  they  could 
■well  afford  to  risk  ;  and  he  will  not  disajjpoiut  them. 
And  now  '"  they're  off  !" 

"  Bravo  !"  said  Sir  Frederic,  as  he  watched  Gerald's 
.?HLful  hoT.semanship,  and  saw  him  take  the  fir.st  fence 
in  g.allant  style.  Several  of  the  candidates  are  ho7-s  de 
combat  before  half  the  race  is  over.  Edith  never  moves 
the  glass  from  her  e^.e,  as  she  fellows  Gerald's  move- 
ments, pale  and  speechle.ss  with  excitement.  The  last 
obstacle  is  cleared,  and  Gerald  draws  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  horses  ;  and,  amidst  deafening  cheers  .and 
wild  excitement,  he  lands  Sir  Frederic  Beauclerk's 
horse  an  easy  wir.ner  by  several  lengths.  It  is  a  proud 
moment  for  Gei  ald  Fitzgerald,  as  friends  gather  round 
him,  and  he  receives  a  perfect  ovation.  Sir  Frederic 
shakes  him  warmly  hy  the  hand,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  is  with  the  ladies  on  the  stand. 

Gerald  treats  Isabel  as  a  loved  sister  novr,  and  he 
join's  her  in  wishing  that  Ernest  were  with  them  to- 
day. Edith  does  nut  attempt  to  join  in  thtse  conver- 
Sitions  ;  the  excitement  haa  quite  overpowered  her, 
So  she  stands  silently  by,  cont'  nt  to  watch  the  liand- 
some  features  of  young  Fitzgeiaid,  and  note  his  gjiy, 
liTvppy  kiughter,  Tliey  had  a  very  merry  luncheon" 
und  Gerald's  health  was  drunk  by  many  a  friend  ;  and 
tlien  they  luunged  ab'jut  the  promenade,  taking  notes  of 
the  scfenevy,  while  Gaiald  enthu.-iastically  pointed  out 
all  its  cl:arms.  He  c.illed  their  attention" to  the  grand 
background  formed  by  the  Wiekloxv  mountains,  to 
the  various  little  elevations  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
dotted  over  by  njvriad.s  of  people,  all  happy,  all  enjoy- 
ing themselves,  all  welbli.  hnved.  It  was  a  grand,'a 
glorioris  day,  and  the  baronet's  family  are  more  than 
ever  enchante<l  with  Ge7.ild's  native  land. 

At  length  they  are  saddling  for  the  Grand  National, 
Trhich  Gerald  e.xxjscts  his  horse  to  win.    There  is 


tenible  excitement  over  this  race  ;  the  roar  in  the  ring 
is  frightful  as  the  candidates  canter  past.  Gerald's 
horse  is  not "  the  favourite,"  though  he  carries  plenty 
of  money.  The  ladies  are  in  the  stand,  but  Gerald  and 
Sir  Frederic  preferred  riding  round  the  course.  It 
is  a  grand,  exciting  race.  Fortune  seems  bent  on  load- 
ing- the  Fitzgerald  with  her  favours  to-o^siy,  for  his 
horse  i-v.-as  splendidly,  does  nut  meet  with  a  siiiole 
eordrcteiitjjs,  and  wins  by  a  head.  As  the  popular 
colours  of  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  (^the  same  his  princely 
grandfather  used),  the  wcl!-hnov>n  pink  and  grej",  pa,ss 
the  stand,  enthusiastic,  deafening  cheers  are  poured 
forth  by  a  myriad  throats. 

In  another  hour  Sir  Frederic's  four-in-hand  has 
passed  "the  Gap,"  and  the  happy  party  are  dashing 
gaily  aloni;-  the  pleasant  green  roads  homewards.  On 
the  steps  of  Ca.^tle  Gerald  Erne.?t  greets  the  returning 
pleasure-ssekers.  He  hits  strained  a  point  to  be  here 
to-i;igIit  ;  he  could  not  help  it,  when,  on  inquiring  at 
the  telegraph  olilce,  he  heard  of  Gerald's  good  for- 
tune ;  but  he  has  yet  to  learn  the  news  of  his  second 
victory. 

Isabel  and  Ernest  slip  away  after  dinner  to  the 
ladies'  room,  and  the  young  barrister  has  encouraging 
news  of  his  good  be,:;inning  to  communicate ;  and 
Isabel  sings  sweet  songs  to  the  notes  of  "his  guitar, 
while  Edith  and  Gerald,  Sir  Frederic  and  Lady  Beau- 
clerk,  discuss  the  events  of  the  day. 

CHABTER  XL 
Some  months  have  passed  away.  It  is  the  long  va- 
cation, and  Ernest  Fitzgerald  is  at,  home  once  more, 
dividing  his  time  betT.-een  Lis  dear  mother  and  his 
lovely  I.~abel.  Such  pleasant  tet?.-a-tcte.^;,  such  long 
rides  in  the  green  lanes,  such  boating  in  the  evening, 
when,  in  the  calm  tyrilight,  Isabel  sings  to  her  guitar! 
It  is  a  perfect  revelling  in  bliss,  perfect  blis?,  as  far  .as 
those  tv.'o  young  hearts  are  concerned.  Eme.st  Fitz- 
gerald i.i  full  of  high  hopes  as  to  his  own  ca.rrjr.  He 
has  made  a  great  beginning  ;  briefs  are  tumbliag  in 
upon  him.  He  is  already  acknowledged  to  be  the  rno.it 
rising  yotmg  njan  at  the  bar.  He  is  on  the  highway 
to  the  accompli'^hment  of  his  own  happiness.  He  will 
soon  join  his  Hero  on  the  other  side.  There  is  only 
one  drawback  to  this  happiness — 'tis  anxiety  for  Ge- 
rald. Despite  his  firm  resolves,  he  still  liii;/eis  at  Pai  k 
Lodge,  on  first  one  pretext  and  then  L;not!::,r,  till  lie, 
has,  at  last,  no  further  reason  to  plead  with  himself 
for  longer  delay.  Some  large  creditors  have  forced 
matters  on,  and  the  property  is  for  immediate  sale. 

"  Sir  Frederic,  I  wish  to  speak  with  you,"  said  Ge- 
rald Fit.'^gerald  one  morning,  and  he  slipped  his  arm 
through  that  of  the  baronet,  and  drew  him  from  the 
direction  of  the  stables,  whither  he  was  going  when 
Gerald  met  him. 

"  Must  it  be  i-adoors  ?  Then  let  us  go  to  the  study,'' 
said  Sir  Frederic,  and  as  he  looked  at  the  ba;id.<ome 
countenance  of  his  young  companion  he  obviu  ved  a 
sad  and  troubled  expression  there,  such  as  he  had 
never  before  known  to  cloud  the  sunny  brow  or  dim 
the  laughing  eye  of  young  Fitzgerald. 

The  .study  at  Castle  Geiald  was  situated  in  the  mo.jt 
cheerful  pr.rt  of  the  house,  Perhaps  the  architect  w.as 
not  a  liteiaiy  <  baracter,  and  had  imagined  that  the 
student  ocoi.i[jarjts  would  rsquii-e  rcore  sunshine  to  en- 
liven their  dull  labour  thin  aiiv  other  denizens  of  that 
princely  mansion.  A  splendid  p;o.';ptct  stretched 
beneath  tlie  windows.  The  beautiird  pa.rk  on  one  hand, 
with  its  noble  trees  which  had  stood  tho  storms  of 
perhap.s  two  hundred  years  ;  on  the  other,  the 
calm  river  flowed,  and  beyond  it  the  eye  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  old  fortress  of  the  Fitzg'jraJda  ;  and 
then  it  might  wander  over  gi'een  meLulovv  S  where  line 
specimens  of  aristocratic  slioi  tlioin;:  luxuriated  on  the 
fat,  rich  pastures,  till  at  last  the  mountains  bcandtd. 
the  view. 

The  cheerful  aspect  of  tliis  room  was  not  in  unison 
with  Gerald's  feelings  this  morning,  as  at  Sir  I'reder.o's 
request  lie  seated  himself  iu  one  of  the  Klizab:jlli,;n 
chaii'S  with  which  the  apartment  was  furnislic-r'.,  x\\^'.c- 
Sir  Frederic  sat  opposite  to  him  in  his  usual  seat  be- 
fore his  desk. 

"  Sir  Frederic,"  began  Gerald,  "  I  think  It  right  to 
let  yon  know — yourgreat  kindness  demand.s  it  fruu:  inc 
— Ithinlut right  you  should  know  that  I  liave determined 
to  leave  h  me  imnitdiat  ly.  1  have  never  bidden  iroiii 
you  the  fact  that  my  atbiir,;  v/ci  c  nevei-  in  a  fiiiurisliing 
condition.  1  jtiir  1  am  to  bl.mje  tb.-d.  tiny  are  so  de- 
sperate i;ov.'.  Unfortunately,  i  am  not  endowed  v/ith 
the  self-denying  prudence  which  enabled  my  (iear 
father  to  stave  off  calamity  during  his  life-time.  Some 
large  creditoi-s  are  pressing  no'.v  ;  the  property  mu^t 


be  sold  forthwith.  I  have  been  thoughtless  and  rash. 
But,  Sir  Frederic,  that  was  only  up  to  a  certain  point. 
There  was  one  circumstance  in  my  life  that  cured  me — 
alas  !  too  late — of  rashness  :  it  was  my  introduction  to 
your  familj',  and  then  my  love — my  all  absorbing  love 
— for  sweet  Edith  Eeaucleik,"  and  a  tear  trembled  in 
Gerald's  d.ark  eye,  while  Ids  voice  v.-as  often  clioiced 
with  emotion,  during  his  ci  >.:venaiion  with  Sir 
Frederic.  "  She  v.'as  youmr.  veiy  young,  but  some- 
thing told  me  her  love  might  yet  be  mine  :  something 
urged  me  to  try  and  become  worthy  of  her.  But  it 
is  over  now  ;  the  bright  dream  is  over.  I  have  re- 
solved at  once  to  go  abroad,  to  separate  my,3elf  from 
your  fair  young  darghtt-r,  lest  her  heart  might  be- 
come irrevocably  tv,  i::ed  ruund  me.  For  her  sake,  and 
for  the  love  I  bear  you.  Sir  Frederic,  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  go — for,  oh  !  believe  me,  I  would  sooner  die,  a 
thousand  times  sooner  die,  than  that  any  act  of  mine 
shoiild  bring  one  cloud  over  the  beautiful  brow  of 
your  lovely  Edith." 

Sir  Frederick  had  not  interrupted  yourjg  Fitzgerald 
he  had  shaded  his  face  with  his  haod  to  hide  his  emo- 
tion. Gerald  ceased  speaking  and  his  tears  were 
dropping  on  the  carpet  as  he  vainly  tried  to  control 
his  feelings.  He  was  utterly  unmanned  for  some  mo- 
ments. 

"  Gerald  Fitzgerald,"  said  Sir  Frederick  at  last,  "  I 
havs  foreseen  all  that  has  come  to  pass.  In  your  dis- 
position I  trace  my  own.  I  was,  at  your  age,  such  as 
you  are  now — rash,  impetuo-u',  -and  thoughtless.  I 
loved,  too,  like  you.  It  was,  Ger..x!d,  in  order  to  become 
worthy  of  the  love  of  Laura  Aslitord  that  I  iii-rft  learned 
to  r.;  j  rt.;s  ray  wild  e.'rtravagances  and  to  curb  my  im- 
petiio:rr,  natu-ro.  Your  love  for  Edith  Beauclerk  will 
prcd.uee,  r^T,  h.e;  already  produced,  the  same  results 
in  V'jar  cLar,"-cttr."  , 

"But  Sir  Frederic  I  am  utterly  -" 

"  But,  Gerald,  had  I  been  aver,?e  to  your  fut-ure  union 
with  our  darling,  think  you  that  I  would  have  ailowed 
you  ,=-v.cli  ccnitant  accc=3  te  each  otl^  /r'e  seci'tv  ?  I 
v,-ill  leave  my  child  uufettcrel  inner  ciioiee.  .'■'bs  is 
our  only  treasure,  Gerald.  ^Ve  have  wealth,  but  we  have 
no  heir  to  inherit  it  ;  all  will  be  Edith's.  Let  me  but 
know  your  exact  position  in  order  to  judgejn'hathad  best 
be  done.  If  Castle  Gerald  comes  into  the  market,  I  have 
resolved  to  purchase  it ;  it  .shall  be  part  of  our  Edith's 
dowry,  for  how  could  I  better  invest  a  portion  of  her 
fortune  than  in  the  purchase  of  a  place  \^  hich  she  has 
already  learned  to  look  upon  as  a  dear  home  ?  Edith 
is  too  3'oung  to  be  troubh  d  wi"th  business  matters  yet; 
but  go,  iny  dear  j"oung  friend,  go  freely,  I  need  net 
say  to  win  her  love.  Young  Edith,  witiiout  knowing 
it,  loves  you  now  with  all  the  strong  Ljvc  of  !ier  pure 
young  heart  ;  a^id,  believe  m.e,  there  is  not  a  man  in 
the  world  to  whom  I  would  more  confidently  confide 
my  blight,  ti  easm  ed  darling  than  to  the  noble  and 
generous  Gerald  Fitzgerald." 

"Sir  Frederic,"  said  Gerald,  rising  and  Etnnding 
erect  before  liim,  "Sir  Fiederic  Beauclerk,  you  are 
too  g'-'od,  too  kind.  I  do  not,  I  feel  I  can  never,  de- 
serve such  kindness  as  this." 

"  But,"  said  the  baronet,  taking  bifl  young  friend's 
hand  affectif'nately,  "  supposing  a  fair  young  lady  of 
our  acquaintaiice  deems  you  worthy  ;  sui)posing  her 
eye  never  beau:,--,  so  brigiitly  as  when  young  Gerald  is 
beiid:!;g  eiVei  iiL-r  ;  ; opposing  her  face-  is  never 
v.-reathed  in  sriea  oVi-Cdt  smile.s  as  when  young  Gerald's 
voice  is  riaguig  in  her  ear.r  ;  s"api"ioiing  bei-  cheek  is 
never  mantled  with  so  blight  a  biush  us  v.  Len  young 
Gerald's  f^.'otste-jj  is  hcarel  approaching — what  tlien? 
I  think  T'  eme;  Gerald  can  hardly  exti-icate  Jiimself 
from  the  net  of  circumstances.  Supjjosing  you  go 
now  and  pay  your  respects  t-o  the  laelies — doubtless 
you  will  iiiid  them  in  the  morning  room  :  and  I  have 
DotLiir.:  Uivro  to  try  tei  yeu  at  piv.j'jut.  I  will  accom- 
pany veu  t.''  vour  HiT-ent  s  air.l  e<'rj,,ider  vvbat  had  best 
be  t'one  orp"'lpp  -li  -  e  i  ,_:rt,  if  tiiL.t  day  will  suit  you  ; 
it  is  the  first  i'^  1  Lave." 

Gerald  .stoi^O.  ]..yy  ■.■.'.L.e  n.oments  speechless  befoca 
Sir  FreJeiic,  then,  gpisping  his  hand  warmly,  hi 
said , 

■  S'.rrje  u;eijne 3  are  too  deep  for  t-tterauce — -.such 
are  p.r.ie  je'st  ).-jW  ;  '  ard  Le  darted  from  tbe  room, 
b'lt  ii^itto  fe^r  yea.u,';.;  J-Mith's  sunny  pre.=i:-nce  ;  he 
w.j;;':l  r.  t  i.  I  ;  -r  !'■■{._•  li!3  troubled  brow  ard  toar- 
^t:  :iKd  f,  ee  :  \,t  v.juid  go  and  walk  idmseli  into  a 
jey'.Lil  liniiiuui-  (ir.;t.  On  the  avenue  be  n  et  Ernest, 
nijil  .liMwang  bill!  into  one  of  the  rbadv  (latb.'^,  iie  told 
bim  of  ill]  Sir  Frederic's  generous;  kiii<li)es.r,  and  so 
the  only  cloud  that  shadowed  the  path  of  Ernest  Fitz- 
gerald was  removed. 

Shortly  after  his  convcrsotion  with  Gerald,  Sir  Fre- 
deric Beauclerk  entered  his  wife's  boudoir,  and  throw- 
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iiig  himself  on  alow  coucfi  opposite  her  chair,  he  told 
her  that  young  Fitzgerald's  property  Wiia  about  to  be 
eold,  and  that  he  had  declared  it  as  his  iutention  to 
go  abroad  immediately. 

"'  Sold  !  his  beautiful  property  sold  !"  exclaimed 
Lady  Beaucleric,  turning  pale  ;  and,  opening  her  largo 
blue  eyes,  she  fixed  them  inquiringly  on  her  husband's 
countenance. 

"Ah,  my  own  Laura!  confess  that  your  mind  is 
Btrayiug  to  our  little  Edith.  Think  you  that  your  eye 
has  been  more  watchful  over  her  than  mine— think 
yon  that  I  have  not  noted  the  growing  alfcction  be- 
tween our  darling  and  young  Fitzgerald  ?  Edith  is  not 
conscious  of  ii  heiseii.  and  yet  this  moment,  Gerald  is 
dearer  to  iier  tlv in  ril  the  v,  i.rL!,  ayd  Gerald's  v^hf.le 
soul  is  wrapf  up  );i  our  d^rluv-r.  I  hv-v  vrn^ch;! 
Gerald's  cbai-ctir,  note''  every  yliA^e.  vud  tiieuioid 
J.  know  of  him  the  uici-c  1  a  in  pre  J.j\-.'  l.aii.  It  was 
his  misfortune,  in  no  wi.-c  h'.r.  Um'i.  ro  iidurit  a  pro- 
perty so  fearfully  incumbered  tl:  t  !;  i-  uld  n  -ver 
have  derived  more  tiian  a  misers,!- e  pul,  in  i  imiii  it. 
He  is  Edith's  perfect  equal  in  lai.k  and  p._;iiliu;i  ;  iii 
fact,  his  ancestors  trace  further  back  than  I'Ur  <,.\.  n. 
You  know  I  have  plenty  or  money  lyiug  idle,  an  I  I 
resulved  to  secure  Castle  Gerald.  If  our  Edith  does 
marry  Gerald — and  I  think  we  can  hardly  help  it — she 
sIkiII  give  him  back  his  property  clear  and  witbont  in- 
cumbiance  as  a  wedding  portion.  V^  j  iti.ve  b:)l-.  oi;o 
treasure,  Laura,  and  I  would  not  mar  her  b  >;  ;  i-e  !o 
put  a  coronet  Tipon  her  brow.  We  have  au;;. 
sion  fer  both,  and  I  do  not  know  .any  person  !  •  wih-ia 
I  would  NO  wiil  n-ly  entrust  onr  ciiiltl's  happiness  as  to 
the  nob!.-' ,-t ■.•d,  ch i valrolu;  Ger.-dd. ' ' 

Sir  El,  u-juc  tL.-U  t'M  Lany  Beaeelerl;  all  that  had 
taken  place  bt-t\v,..-u  (.Kt-.UI  urul  liiit:-'.-!i  tb.it  uiornii!';. 

When  he  had  liiiishe-!  s^.eak^ie^,  l,;.?  wliV  tinwv  li!;r 
armi  round  his  neck,  and,  kis.-ii.i  ;■  !u:ji  l-  u  ba-Jy,  lAw 
said,  "I  think,  I  have  tho  best  and  di-ar^-st  husba.ia.i  in 
the  world.  My  buiipiness  is  perfectly  safe  in  his  keeping, 
and  so  is  our  darJing  Edith's." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


JOAN  AN.D  THE  ANGEL. 
No  plate  had  Jobn  r.;Ki  .Tooii  to  hoard. 

Plain  i'olk  in  )iumbic  plii  lit ; 
Oil-,  only  taiikar-.l  tr  .v.aiM  tlitir  lioarfl, 

j\ud  t'wjX  was  liU'iJ  caeli  ui;;)jt; 

Along  v.'hoso  inner  bottein  sL-"teh'cI, 

111  pride  of  cliub'oy  '.;ia;('. 
Some' rude  engraver  s  liauj  had  eteh'd 

A  baby  aa^el's  face. 

John  swallow'J  fii  -t  a  n  o^lor.'.te  sup 

But  .j'oan  fl'a;j  not  l\>f  .julni  ■ 
For  v.  hen  her  hje:  onci  teucii    the  cup. 

She  swiU'd  till  all  Mas  goac. 

John  often  urged  her  to  drink  fair, 

bSut  she  rjc'er  chanj'u  a  jot ; 
She  lov'd  to  tee  the  aii.eel  iliero 

And  therefore  diaju  J  tho  i^ot. 

When  John  found  all  remonstrance  vain. 

Another  card  he  play'd, 
Ami  where  tho  ai)L;el  s!ti..od  so  plain 

He  got  a  devil  pourtiay'J. 

John  saw  tho  111 >;  -  ^aw  the  tail 

Yot  Joan  a-      >         ■.  r.[  ,[  ;| 
And  over  when  se  e    i  •.li  her  ale, 

She  clear'd  it  at  a  draught. 

John  ftar'd,  with  wonder  petiify'd 

Hr-^  hairs  lo-e  on  Ins  j>;ite  ; 
And  "  W  liv  de,  it  puzzle  tk.'.v,"  he  cry'd, 

"  At  thit;  onoriauus  late  '!" 

"  Oh,  John,"  says  she,  "  am  I  to  blame  ? 

I  can't  in  coii^'cience  st^v,^ ; 
For  iiUfe  it  would  be  a  binning  shame 

To  leave  the  devil  a  drop." 

August  14,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  committed  the 
directors  of  the  Ruby  Jl.nin'j;  Company  for  trial  for 
conspiring  to  defraud  tie-  ;  iil..i  .e. 

_  Cremation. — The  Nl-ic  I'a  J  imp^f\-TV^  : — "  CreTna- 
tion  seems  to  have  made  some  pro-v  ti-:  •  i  y 
when  a  society  makes  ud  such  an  e:  .  r  • .  e,  o  h;  a.< 
that  furnished  by  a  G- 1  ■  .  .  .  ,Veeoiding 
to  the  programme,  tL"  i  irtieii  i-;  to  be 

lowered  through  an  at;  :  .  i;  ;  ,  ui  e.-lie's  suit- 
able for  the  urn  in  exactly  ;  u  lj...v:i  and  a  b  ilt.  The 
work  is  to  be  done  by  maehnierv,  no  mui  ta.l  band 
touching  the  subject.  The  hot  an  bi  ist  need  is  to  be 
1,000  deg.  Fahrenheit  ;.  f rom  to  4.'0  pouudsof  coal 
oil  will  be  required,  and  the  total  cost  is  to  bo  8  dola. 
V/e  are  gk<,l  to  be  informed  that  this  business-hke 
tl-j,u.saction  is  to  be  so  ch.eap,  and  that  it  v/ill,  never- 
r'le.ss,  be  conducted  with  due  respect  for  the  feelings 

3  the  relatives  '  i  fi-iandae'" 


TEACHING  SCHOOL  FOR  FUN. 

"  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  little  mad-cap — 
nothing  of  the  sort !"  ^ 

"  Yes,  I  will,  papa  ;  for  my  heart  is  so  set  on  doing 
that  very  thing,  that  I  should  go  crazy  if  denied. 
Think  of  the  very  learned  Judge  Osborne  having  a 
daughter  in  the  '  lunatic  ai'Senal !'  Oh,  oh,  it  quite 
overcomes  me  !" 

And  little  Nettie  OslJome,  the  veriest  witcli  of  a 
girl  that  ever  had  her  own  way  from  birth  to  burial 
lay  back  on  Ihe  pillows  of  tlie  sofa  where  she  vras 
lounging,  and  fanned  herself  with  a  blue-jay'a  wing  in 
a  very  conventional  manner. 

Judge  Osborne  drew  his  hand  from  liis  coat-pocket, 
and  in  an  instant  a  heavy  hail  of  sugar-plums  fell  over 
the  petite  figure  on  the  sofa,  and  the  "  lunatic  arsenal" 
was  forgotten,  and  the  blue-jay's  wing  lay  li'te  a 
velvet  speck  on  the  white  ground  of  the  carpet. 

"  V>"liat  a  delicious  shower  !"  said  Nettie,  gathering 
up  the  bon-bons,  and  filling  the  small  pockets  of  her 
a[-.ron. 

"  If  it  would  only  pelt  a  little  reason  into  your  fool- 

i  :b  le  ad   ;\,  v.'ould  be  lucky,"  the  judge  answered,  try- 

■  J-ie e.  r  the  thower — yes;  but  as  for  my  head 
— I  d  rather  it  v.;ould  remain  '  a  chip)  of  the  old  block,"" 
la ujiied  Nettie,  with  a  malicious  toss  of  her  yellow 
en,  k5. 

The  judge  laue'bed  teo — Nettie  was  a  spoiled  child 

—  and,  :ip)a'n;.'in,e  to  the  .^ofa,  he  lifted  its  licht  burden 
111  bis  aiiiie  .:iid,  r>  ,  loe  lee;  the  room,  sat  down  in  his 
great  e:  .ly  eb.  'r.  ;i;iyinu;  : 

"  nile'.-ii  ye"i  to  make  fun  of  your  old  father.* 
Tliere  !  '  k-i^tiuL;  lier  forehead,  eves,  and  lips.  "  Now, 
tell  me  why  you  want  to  leave  me  and  be  a  school- 
marm." 

"  V>'hy,  jri  t  for  fun,  of  course." 

'■'  Fun  '  Pi-..eioi;.^  liitlo  of  that  yoii'd  find  ;  I  knov*' 
.'dl  about  it,  yciu  see." 

'"  You  know  what  it  wa?  twent-, -five  years  asjo,  vou 
mean,  when  the  count;  y  was  new.  Sehool-teaehiug  to- 
day is  a  Very  diiTeient  tl:in'_;-." 

N  rMie  v  as  b^-C'  nuu'.;-  v  ay  much  in  earnest. 

-  "  Ciranted  ;  liut  you— v.by,  child,  no  director 
would  .L'lve  you  a  .'seu.jel.  Yen  don't  look  a  day  over 
louvleen." 

Oil,  I  can  nianaee  ibat.  I'li  eet  the  kinks  out  of 
rny  hair  ai  inueh  as  po-  jci.I-.',  a;ju  do  it  U]'  in  a  Eieneh 
c'.-i-st  ;  aiiel  I'll  -wear  a  plain  <Ir..-s*,  no  rubies,  nor 
I ;ior  ribbons,  you  know  :  and,  if  nec^-'aiy,  1  11 
atleet  near-sightedness,  aiid  v.'eir  •:\.>fw»  ;  eleul'ness 
and  c.-.'ia-y  a  trumpet,  like  okl  Pet-.r  Eobijs  ;  lameness 
and  pationise  a  ciuteh," 

i^ueh  a  ebee'r  of  men  inicnt  as  went  rippling  out 
tbiough  the  doorway,  across  the  lawn,  ami  into  the 
kearts  of  the  passers-by ! 

"  I  declare,"  said  poor  Mr>.  Si  uiiigins,  "  that  old 
judge  is  just  like  a  boy  with  Nettie,  it  rests  one  just 
to  hear  them  talking  toget'ner,  and  I  often  think  if 
folks  would  be  merrier,  they  wouldn't  need  doctors  so 
much. 

A  right  sensible  woman  was  Mrs.  Snni^'.'ins. 

And  Netiie  carried  her  point — of  conra — anel  a 
meiiith  thereafter  the  half  dozen  bi i;:ihto y  d  Yeaing 
hopefuls  grouped  around  the  entrance  to  ti^e  best 
pcbi.iol-hou>e  in  Lyndon — a  very  jiretly  name  for  a 
very  lonely  place — said  a  shy  good-morning"  to 
her  as  she  paused  to  pat  their  bare  beads  and  make 
friends  with  them  on  the  start. 

The  school-bouse  was  a  pretty,  enou.ch  building 
white  agait.est  a  background  of  woody  hilks,  facing 
anolher  and  tlenser  wood,  with  a  river  and  a  I'oad  be- 
tv.i  en.  Tli  the  right  tiiere  were  acres  of  growing 
w  Li..-;.it,  and  to  the  loft  the  ornanieuteel  grounds  and 
;  : M.'l y  dw  :  liing  of  the  richest  man  in  town,  Jere- 
n  e  h  J..iiios,  bettor  known  as  the  husband  of  Mra. 
.loces,  the  only  strong-minded  woman  in  Lyndon. 
Beyond  stood  the  bare,  brown  two-storey  house  of  one 
of  the  'liieetsis,  Norman  Miles,,  a  little  wizzened  body 
with  bi.eiitt,  inaleh  and  the  brown  house  was  to  be 
Nettie  Ovlioine  s  bouse,  for  one  week  at  least. 

She  stood  m  the  doorway  for  five  full  minutes  after 
the  little  ones  had  grown  quiet  within,  looking  at  the 
brown  hoime,  with  its  broken  windows  and  tumble- 
down addition.s,  and  thinking,  with  a  little  sigh,  that 
not  nnich  of  the  "  fun"  of  sohool-teaehiug  would 
reach  her  through  that  channel. 

But  Nettie  Osborne  was  one  of^a  few  ■who  can  and 


will  extract  contentment,  even  in.stniction,  from  any 
circumstance  and  fiom  any  idio.syncraRics  of  in;j,da  or 
bodies  with  which  she  came  in  contact  :  and  bo  the 
sigh  was  short-lived,  and  she  went,  happy-eyed  and 
hofieful-hearted,  to  her  self-imposed  and  responsible 
task. 

But  ten  names  in  all  were  on  Nettie  Osboime's.  re- 
gister, and  four  of  tliesc  belonged  to  dwellers  in  tiie 
old  brown  house.  Again  the  little  sigh  stiiTed  in 
Nettie's  heart  at  thought  of  having  to  pass  neaily  half 
her  three  months  under  tiie  roof  of  Norman  ItlileB  ; 
for.  in  the  town  of  which  I  write  was  and  Lathe  custom 
of  teachers  to  "board  around."  ^ 

"  Ycu  could  never  do  that,  Pus.ijy,"  Judge  Osborne 
had  said  to  his  daughter,  referring  to  the  "  boarding 
aroimd  ;"  and  just  because  he  was  so  positive,  Nettie 
was  sure  she' could,  and  have  "  a  6plei:did  time,  too  !'' 

She  looked  very  childish  stiil,  despite  the  "  old" 
style  of  her  dress — a  plain  pique,  with  sailor  collar 
anel  cuffsof  same,  trimmed  ■with  a  narrow  Hamburg 
edge — ami  her  cu.ila  would  rijjple  out  from  undtl-  their 
silken  net,  and  go  rollicking  with  the  breezes  over  Ler 
face  and  shoulders,  like  sprites  of  sunshine  in  holiday 
apparel. 

The  children  looked  at  her  more  than  at  theirLook.'i, 
that  first  day,  I  think  ;  and  from  her  liiiit  "  gtjod- 
morning"  till  her  last  "  good-by,"  they  were  empha- 
tically her  friends. 

They  were  not  more  than  half  civilized  when  Nettia 
took  them  under  the  wing  of  her  protection,  shy  and 
awkward,  with  brown  hands  and  baie  feet  that  were 
never  still  ;  but  their  httle  hearts,  as  well  as  minds, 
were  under  ths  spell  of  Nettie's  influence,  and  their 
development  was  wonderful;  for  though,  with  her 
father,  Nettie  had  been  only  a  gay,  romping  girl,  v.'ith 
her  pupils  she  was  the  kind,  capable,  fascmating 
teacher,  and  t'neir  love  for  her  gi-ew  daily,  until  it  be- 
came the  Largest  part  of  their  little  liviis. 

"  There's  one  or  two  things  you  cairdo,  miss,"  said 
Mrs.  Miles,  that  evening.  '"  Sleep  here  in  this  little 
room,  joining  the  kitchen,  or  upstairs.  Upstairs  ain't 
done  oil,  an'  the  boys  sleep  in  one  corner  ;  but  I  can 
hang  a  quilt  around  your  bed,  if  you  like." 

"  'I  h.ank  you,"  said  Nettie,  blushing.  "  You  are 
very  kind,  but  I  think  I'll  stay  here." 

"  You'll  hnd  it  awful  hot,  for  the  sun  pours  in  at 
that  winelow  all  day,  an'  you  see  there's  nothin'  but 
boards  'tv/een  j  ou  and  the  kitchen  stove.  Howsome- 
ever  do  as  you  like." 

Left  alone,  Nettie  closed  hor  door  and  looked  about 
the  teu-by-twelve  room  that  was  to  be  her  home  for  so 
long — oh  1  so  long  it  seemed  to  her,  ji'ist  then— and 
this  was  all  she  saw- — ^four  walls,  three  of  them  lathed, 
the  fourth  boarded  ;  a  window,  with  half  its  glass 
bi  e  ken,  and  de.-titute  of  any  kind  of  shade  ;  a  high- 
post'-d  bed,  covered  with  a  patchwork  quilt ;  one 
Vi'oodtn  chair  ;  and — "  nothing  more  !" 

She  was  tired  and  warm,  and  no  marvel  if  she 
thought  longingly  of  her  cheery  room  at  home,  and 
especially  just  then,  of  her  bath-room,  with  its mai bled 
ba:ins  and  comforting  conveniences. 

Judge  Osborne  was  not  wealthy,  but  he  had  all  the 
comfort^!  of  life,  and  many  of  its  luxuries  ;  and  thej?o 
are  witEin  reach  of  all  whoso  homes  are  first  with  them 
alv.ays,  I  think. 

The  door  opened,  and  Tommy  Miles,  a  pale  little 
live-year-old,  said  : 

"  See  my  dog,  teacher.  Ain't  he  a  nice  fellow  T 

The  "  nice  fellow"  was  a  very  ugly  canine  specimen, 
and  had  been  in  too  close  proximity  to  an  animal  of 
tho  genus  Mephitis  to  be  at  all  endurable  ;  but  Net- 
tie said  something  clever  about  his  eyes,  and  tlien 
asked  Tommy  to  bring  her  a  basin  of  water  and  a 
towel. 

The  dog  and  his  master  disappeared  in  a  twinkling, 
and  were  back  almost  as  soon. 

"  Ma  says  you're  no  better  jior  ■we,  and  you  can 
wash  on  the  block,"  he  said,  catching  his  breath  b* 
tween  the  words. 

Nettie's  face  flushed  scarlet. 

"  And  your  mamma  is  right,"  she  answered.  "  I'm 
no  better  than  you  ;  but  I  can  t  bathe  in  public." 

Tommy  did  not  know  what  bathing  me.ant ;  but  he 
saw  the  trouble  in  Nettie  s  eyes,  and,  climbing  oi»  to 
her  knee,  he  put  both  his  arms  around  her  neck  and 
kissed  her. 

And  Nettie,  holding  him  close  to  her  heart,  forgot 
everything  that  vexed  her. 

Norman  iMiles  was  a  well-to-do  farmer,  and  might 
have  made  for  his  family  a  home  that  would  have  been 
alv.ays  sweet  to  remember  ;  but  the  money  was  the  all- 
in-all  tojjim,  and  be  was  always  sure  they  would  pet 
along  somehow,"  without  this,  that,  and  the  other. 
So  it  happened  that  thei-e  was  dearth  of  home  happi- 
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1,  well- as  home  comfort,  in  the  tumble-down 

'  «».vn  house,  and  hurry,  and  worry,  and  work,  filled 
»!l  the  days,  to  the  exclu.iion  of  books  and  papers — to 
tht!  ezuiusion,  alat,  of  even  gentle  words  ! 

Tuere  ar«  many  such  houses  in  the  land — houren 
tJ'  at  ure  not  homt  s — and  ileaven  help  the  children  de- 
frauded 01  thnir  birthiight  ! 

Nettie  fitted  herself  as  best  she  might  into  the  new 
nicht),  and  was  by  no  means  as  uncomfortable  as  one 
would  imagine.  !L»he  dearly  loved  her  pupils,  and  she 
maaoged  to  pass  veiy  few  waking  houis  in  the  brown 
housy  of  Farmer  Jlilee.  The  woods  were  cool,  and 
the  rivtr  bank  was  shady  and  green  with  growing 
Tii'js»,  and  when  hi;r  day's  duties  were  o\'er,  the  would 
Bit  here,  or  wander  there— always  with  Tommy  cling- 
ing to  her  sidrts,  and  asking  all  sorts  of  puzzling  ques- 
tions. Ho  was  a  strange  boy  ;  delicate  alwayu,  and 
ha<i  never  been  petted  till  Njl-tie  found  and  loved  him. 

"  Ma  says  you  ought  to  get  the  breakfast!"  he  ex- 
claimed of  a  sudden  one  morning,  "  and  that  you're  a 
laay  piece  of  starch  ;  bur,  I  think  you're-au  angel,  with 
your  wings  in  a  net,  just  like  your  curls,  only  they 
never  tumble  out — ami  I  wish  you'd  keep  me  always." 

The  wistful  look  that  crept  into  Tommy's  eyes 
Bil;-nc('d  the  laugh  on  Nettie's  lips. 

"  I  shnil,  keep  you  always  hidden  in  my  heart,  dar- 
liiijj,  just  as  you  would  be,  sometimca,  in  your  great 
whii.a  hollyhi'Cks,"  .and  the  boy's  face  grew  bright 
9.ga:u  ;  but  Kettle 'a  wore  the  shadow  of  a.  sorrow  all 
ihr.t  sammer  day. 

'■  Tommy's  dreadful  sick,  teacher,  and  he  calls  for 
yi3a  all  the  time,"  Sally  ililes  said,  as  she  met  l\'ettie 
D  ie  moi  iiing.  She  was  boarding  then  at  the  house  of 
another  pupil,  Dennis  Long,  whose  mother  was  a  poor 
wi'iov.-,  but  with  whom  Nettie  had  found  real  delight. 

!She  looked  at  her  watch,  and,  finding  it  wanted  ten 
minutes  ;of  nine,  hurried  bn  in  silence,  but  with  a 
he.ivy  heart,  to  the  brown  house,  where  her  dax-ling 
lay  in  quiet  delirium,  with  little  to  give  promise  of 
belter  health. 

Ho  seemed  to  know  her  when  she  entered  the  room, 
and  smiled  feebly.  Then  his  mind  wandered,  and  he 
talked  incoherently  of  birds  and  flowers — of  his  dog 
8potty,  and  of  his  teacher,  whose  wings  were  iu  a  net, 
hko  her  curl.',  and  couldn't  get  out.  He  was  bo  glad 
th'iy  couldn't  got  out,  for  then  she'd  fly  away. 

"  What  doe*  the  physician  say  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  The  physician  ?  We've  had  none,  and  don't  mean 
to.  Tomni3''s  got  the  ague  ;  aud  as  for  having  a 
doctor  running  here  at  £1  a  visit — why,  that's  out  ot 
the  question." 

"But,  Mrs.  Miles,"  pleaded  Nettie,"  "I  fear  it's 
moje  tban  the  ague.  I  lost  a  little  brother  once  with 
brain  fever,  and  his  eyes  had  just  such  a  look  as 
Tommy  "s." 

"P.shaw!  Don't  be  silly.  When  you've  had  as 
ina.ny  children  as  I  have  to  nurse  through  all  Borts  of 
lilments,  you  won't  be  so  easily  frightened.  But  I 
can't  stand  here — my  bread's  ready,  and  I've  got  iron- 
ing on  hand,  too." 

■'  But  you  won't  leave  Tommy  alone  ?" 

"  Oh,  he'll  do  .  well  enotigh.  I'll  look  in  once  in 
awhile,  and  giv«'him  a  drink." 

Nettie's  heart  kched  to  suggest  letting  the  fire  die 
out  that  sultry  day,  and  that  somebody  should  fan 
the  child,  and  bathe  his  poor  Uttle  hot  face  and  hands 
till  the  fever  passed  off.  But  she  knew  that  would  not 
answer  ;  and,  saying  she  would  see  him  again  at  noon, 
she  j7eat  back  to  her  duties,  which,  somehow,  seemed 
hafl  to  perform — for  her  heart  was  with  Tommy 
Jiileo,  ia  the  old  brown  house,  which,  to  look  at,  must 
h'  vo  ma<SQ  the  angels  sorrowful. 

'ihe  boy  wa.i  worse  at  noon.  Nef  tie  found  him  alone 
iu  the  room  that  had  been  hers,  and  which  was  like  a 
luiuace,  tossing  and  moaning,  and  calling  piteou.'^ly  for 
W'it!!r,  and  for  his'darling  teacher,  whose  wings  were 
"  in  a  netk" 

'■  Thero  will  be  no  school  this  afternoon,"  she  s.'dd, 
a  half  hour  later,  to  her  scholaT's.  Dennis  you  must 
CO  for  tine  nearest  doctor  at  once.  Be  qnicic  now.  .lud 
J  t-iiiember  a.  human  life  is  at  stake  —nothing 

And  Nettie  went  bs.ck  to  the  brown  houci;  and 
Wjwted — only  an  hour,  but  it  sccracd  ten  ;  and  then 
BJie  stood  face  to  face  with  the  doctor,  aud  begged  to 
JiaoTir  the  worst. 

Congestion  of  the  brain  !" 

Nettie  covered  her  face,  and  moaned  pitcounly. 

"  Are  you  his  sistrcr  '!"  continued  the  doctor. 

"  No  ;  but  I  love  birn  !    What  can  1  do  ?" 

"  This  room  is  terrible  !  He  must  be  tiken  out. 
Wnere  is  his  mother  ?" 

Mrri.  Miles  wat;  very  angry  ovr-r  what  she  t-rni  'd 
"Eiss  Osborne's  intertweuco  with  her  afi'airs,"  and 


refused  to  see  the  doctor.  But  that  gentleman  hunted 
her  arnuiig  the  pots  and  kettles  of  the  back  "  stoop" 
and  wb/it  he  snid  to  ber  nobody  ever  knew  ;  hut  it 
v- ■  ■  ;  i;  .  ■  jilg  tin;  dii  ill  <  nt  mother-love  of 
ii  i  M'j  tin-  iliLJih'ul  hours  of  sus- 

pCi.i.-v  1  a.;,-  i.jii'iv,-;  li.  iiiirl  till  the  cii.^is  passed  and  she 
knew  her  bey  would  live,  she  scarcely  i^/t  his  side. 
Then  she  fell  on  her  knees  beside  Nettie,  and  blessed 
her,  even  while  she  begged  i'orgiveupss  for  1be  past. 

And  the  youuLf  doctor'.';  eyes  were  a  little  dim  just 
then.  He  turned  to  the  win<jow,  and  locked  long  at 
the  happy  river  ;  but  seeing  there  only  INettae's  hice  in 
ihe  fr  iiijewoil;  of  shining  gold — for  ttn^  i;et  ba.i  been 
fiji,  t:-  ;i  ii'ii  i  "'-  that  time  ol  v; jriMf  tiaf  it-;  with  hop.i 
t'.ji — :iiid  Liuariug  only  lii-r  vuice  in  all  thi;  sinking 
of  the  wim  s. 

»  ■*  *  *  *  * 

"I  didn't  have  much  fun,  p:tpa,"  Nettie  adrnittod,  a 
few  weeks  later.  "  But  I  did  geod,  and  gaiutd  good 
by  gle&niiig  in  lowly  and  lunoly  fields  ;  aud  I  am  glad 
that  1  was  '  mn.d-cip'  to  the  extent  of  attempting  a 
comedy,  though  it  cnrne  near  ending  in  tragedy.  I 
should  have  been  heart-l  i  wl  en  if  Tommy  had  died  !" 
"  And  M'hatf  about  the  lic^  1  rv 

"  Oh,  papa  I"  and  Nettie  hid  hr-r  t.-ll-tale  face  in  the 
juoige's  silver  beard  ;  and  I  ij'.  \  ^  r  tli.dl  tell  you,  dear 
leader,  one  word  of  the  oonftssion  that  she  made. 


SONG  OF  THE  OLD  CLOCK, 
Through  the  siuiny  chamber. 

With  a  p!t>a,i:mi:.  sound, 
'i'iclis  the  old  clock  ever 

As  the  hours  roll  iviuiid. 
Ah  !  he  Iniii.as  my  fiai-ling 

I>r.ear,  .■nul  yet  nir.i-o  near; 
For  he's  sun-iy  <  .niji; 

When  tlie  suiis  ai  ptar. 
Tick  av.-ay  still  faster, 

ilake  the  moments  fly 
Oil  tiieir  fleetest  piniona, 

Tov/ard  tlio  sunset  sky. 


;,-ht, 

■■.  I  all, 
'ices 


In  the  da. 

V/hcn  ; 
And  tiic  ; 

Of  the  '  '  L.  ...  . 

C'liai's  the  si,.-;uly  ticking 
'  Of  the  ancient  ck-rk ; 

And  I  start  and  tremhle. 

Fur  1  hear  a  knock. 
Old  clock,  pause  one  moment , 

Let  me  draw  one  brtath, 
Kie  they  bring  my  darling 

Cold  and  pale  in  deatii ! 

Through  the  silent  chamber, 

With  a  solemn  sound, 
Tii  ks  tlic  old  clock  slowly 

As  the  iiours  roll  round. 
Joy  and  1  have  parted 

In  the  years  aaone. 
Aiid  I'l.i  moe!:iy  waiting 

Fur  the  coming  dawn, 
When  my  voice  shall  ininglo 

V/itU  the  seraph's  song. 
Old  clijck,  tell  me  truly. 

Is  tile  waiting  long  ? 

^■ick,  tick,  lick,  tick! 

Time  is  pa.^Sing  on. 
Tieii,  tide,  tick,  tici: ! 

hife  v.ill  sion  be  gone. 
Til    ,  i  I  :      -!;,  tick  I 

>  13  of  Place— 

Ti-  ,  :    .  tick— 

buuows  ml  aiiall  cease. 

.A.uo,ust  1 1,  ISciyy  Williams  was  senteDr  '-d  1 1>  d,-"  Hi  at 
the  Liverpool  Assizes  forthe  murder  ot  .s.'  i,  i  ..^  .Jia- 
ning.  by  s'vioting  hicn. 

Fat  ;  MS£.r.a:y(f  A cfi )••;•. hi. — A  cmie^pon- 

dent  V.  •  ■       .  •  iiij  C->'>h>---tik>l  is- '.lis!  ..a  th-  11th 
ult...  lvv.m  eiiii.i'ii  : — ''This  moine::;,  ft  bi.-;.kt;>«-.t,  we 
were  surprised  by  the  news  of  a  y 'ung  C.-erii:.in 
from  Bresiau  having  fjllp-a  di'veri  i  L.-*  pi-  hc\-jw 
the  hotel  of  M.  8t -re!  i,  i:i  :e  '^lo  V,  ,hre-,,,l,; 


killed.  I  went  te 
had  befii  steyin  .' 
onlv  a  fiier.d  e.i 


b-'fore  the  li 
evuniog  (.!)•. 
out  {"  ■     '  . 


sol,  which  \vere  lying 
fl  oea  th«  sfin  t  wtierc  i- 


it  till!  iie,iei  a  few  d,iv,>,  and  with 
•      aud  tli.1t  siio  v.-,.s  about  from 


hoir 


e  ll  Lintyrns  v,-i-,-.'  ,.  ..ir 
1  •.\  .'IS  f  luitlcs.s.    I'l  1  - 
the  iit.i,ivo-!neiit;ein  ■  i 
!■   .    I     !■  .met  p.ii,'- 
.     ,     ,  .  ^e  Msnyfeet 
•  ■■■A,  an«i  a 


THE  BANBURY  NEWSMAii'S  VIEW  OF  THE 
NIGHT-SIDE  OF  LONDON. 
When  it  is  considered  that  160,000  strangers  pour 
into  London  daily  some  idea  of  the  preparation  to  en- 
tertain them  can  be  formed.  The  prices  of  ^admis- 
sion at  all  the  places  of  amusement  are  graded  to  meec 
the  wants  and  desires  of  all.  In  a  theatre  where  th»i 
private  box  costs  twenty  dollars,  admittance  .may  bo 
gained  for  twenty-live  cents.  The  Alhambra,  near  the 
loot  of  Regent-street,  is  the  largest  theatre  in  the  city. 
As  it  devotes  itself  to  burlesque  operas  and  the  fe- 
male leg,  it  is  the  best  patrouiseel  by  respectable  peo- 
ple— espeeinlly  mei chants  and  professional  men.  To 
the  promen.ide,  which  partly  encircles  the  orchestra 
floor,  the  aelrnitt.mce  is  but  a  shilling  of  English 
money,  and,  this  promenade  is  nightly  tilled  with  fine- 
looking  men  aud  handsome  women  of  a  sociable  turn. 
The  admittance  to  the  gallery  is  but  a  sixpence,  and 
to  the  private  boxes  twenty  dollars.  All  the  theatres 
are  provided  with  coiivctiii^nt  bars  tended  by  young 
women.  And  these  young  women  who  tend  bars  in 
England  get  from  Etventy-five  to  one  hundred  and 
thii  ty  dollais  a  year  and  their  board.  They  rarely 
found  hospitals.  The  concert  saloons  are  liberally  pa- 
tronised by  both  the  doubtful  aud  undoubted  of  Eng- 
lish society.  I  have  seen  at  thc.^.e  places  the  rake  and 
pro.^i  itute  side  by  side  with  the  honest  tradesman  aud 
his  V,  ife  and  children,  all  drinking  beer  and  intently 
watching  the  stage.  And  yet  the  latter  heard  nothing 
to  ofi'enel  them.  At  the  tables  will  be  men  engaged  in 
discussion,  others  in  smoking,  and  many  drinking;  a.nd 
among  them  move  the  young  women  attendants,  taking 
orders,  and  being  free  from  uuhcaltliy  familiarities.  I 
must  confess  I  do  not  under,->tand  it.  Of  London  it 
can  truly  be  sa'd  there  is  licence  veithout  offence  and 
l.iw  without  outrage.  The  Cremorne  Gardens,  of  which 
you  have  frequently  heard,  are  located  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  about  two  miles  below  Westminster  Abbey 
and  the  Houses  (u  Parli.unent.  It  is  a  magnificent 
place.  A  garden  of  turf,  concrete  walks,  trees,  shmba, 
bar-rooms,  arbours,  grottoes,  dancing-hall,  theatre, 
band-stanrl,  promenades,  dining-rooms,  restaurants, 
parlours,  and  all  ablaze  with  g^iS.  Here  the  laAvyer, 
deictor,  merch.ant,  statesman,  and  politician  rest  from 
1  hi  ir  l.,o,iuis,  and  here  the  scarlet  woman  spins  the 
:lii-i  ,i.l  AvLieh  reaches  out  into  every  avemue  of  the 
geeii  test  city  the  world  ever  saw,  seeking  whom  it  may 
devour,  an::l  qiiive  frequently  devouring  them.  The 
l.iw  here  neelires  that  this  woman  shall  be  given  into 
the  n.inds  of  the  authorities  only  by  those  wdiom  she 
pf!  siiii.illy  solieit.=!,  and  as  they,  if  respectuble,  do  not 
I'.Mi'  til  .appear  in  a  police- eoiirt  with  her,  she  is  left  to 
i'if'-ly  pui>ue  her  coeirse  from  nightioU  until  davru. 
And  she  uses  the  liberty  with  a  prodigality  that  amazee 
even  the  French. 


Si.\'CULAii  Elopejikxt. — A  painftil  elonement  case 
has  occurred  v,-ithiu  the  last  few  days,  the  parties  in- 
volved occupying  a  highly  respectable  position  in  so- 
ciety. The  delinquents  are  the  wife  of  a  colonel  at 
present  ser  .  ing  in  India  nnrl  a  Free  Church  missionary. 
The  laely,  who  i.?  saiel  to  be  highly  accomplisheel  and  of 
preposse.^aing  ."ppearance,  had  resided  with  her  hus- 
band for  some  years  in  India.;  shortly  after  the  birth 
eji  her  last  chiirl  bad  come  to  Edinburgh  and  boarded 
herself  and  chilriren  wilh  a  respectable  family  in  a  vil- 
lege  in  the  vicinity.  In  order,  apparently,  to  further 
the  eelucetion  of  her  eldest  boy,  she  engaged  a  Free 
Churi  h  divinity  student  as  tutor,  v;ith  wh"m,  it  ap- 
p.';).r.'5,  t  he  became  very  intimate.  Ultimately  she  re- 
iiioveel  from  her  lodgings  in  the  village  and  took  up 
nuar'.er.s  ni»:irer  the  residence  of  the  tutor  in  Newirig- 
■  "l  bv  the  student  received  an  appoint- 
:.,;iY  to  a  siulioii  ia  an  important  town 
,    .  ,    1.  ■  ]iiiii  he.  hiel  not  long  occupied  before  he 

^■. iV'Ilij .'.  f  1 1  111'  eli.^  l-'dy.  The  intimate  relations  and 
frequi.iii.  r  j;v.  uiuij.i  .'itioiis  whie'u  took  pltww  tetween  the 
parties  bfe.irne  »iibjccfc  <'L  lelh  stiimii^st  the  .ei'.3sip<j 
of  the  town  ;  but.  ii. it  liii.g  i<t  s  ;  ■n-'ti li 'U.j  na fui e  v.-us 
't'  1 1  e  : .  e  1  i;  I       1  II.  I ;  'I ;  -  i !  ; :  i  .  e  i.ho  kidy  aud  the 

I  I  i'    1  e'  '   1       1   '  <•'-■  ■■  eue-  dn.y  for  the 

.        ■  1       ■  •   ■u.  i:  liiv.'C  by  the  friends  of 
hi  :i  li  [..II ; '  ■  .  .  '.  ed  to  Loudon.    It  is  said 

i  ii  i  i  '  le  y  -  ..  .  .  -  .fjieiicL,  but  nothing  has  yet 
hi  •-.-I  • '.-1:1.1;-  ly  •■  c-.-miiifl  ill  Edinburgh  as  to  their 
1.  1 1  .  himi  :e  Tl.c  ii'-:  ciiildica  have  been  left  behind, 
i:  !  .■  •>.!  \\:\<.  .  •  '  V. ill  h.ivs  A'700  in  her  own 
ii.vlii  i'l      ■  ■  I'll  circumstances  occurring. 

J 1  I.,  -'-e.  «!.!,!  ,.,  :  ■  e-e  band  of  the  lady  will  arrive 
ire  F.ilir.biir : a  .ih.iu!.  (lie  be."iniiiiig  of  ne:;t  I'-nith,  and 
tJi.it  the  ce.^u  will  t'tiea  likely  corno  betmo  the  law 
eouri  Tlie  f  e  iy  u  saiel  to  be  ,iV., .» I  \  e,M--  of  ago.  i  nd 
tho  ruissiouer  ia  reported  to  bo  Lei  jiiii.e.i»  bjtenyeare. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

WHiT  HADaB  SAYS. 

Ja::e  usually  stays  in  bad  for  breakfast,  therefvjra  I 
Belcljca  see  hsr  until  I  return  from  forenoon  school 
each  day.  Aunt  Uiver  troubles  berself  about,  me,  so 
there  is  no  one  to  comment  upon  my  harving  dres;^ed 
xayseli  in  my  bast  attire  and  leaving  the  bouse  eailier 
than  usual  this  morning.  I  open  the  wardrobe  where 
I  kept  my  clothes,  intending  to  take  a  night-dress 
awa,y  •svith  me  ;  but  my  eye  falls  upon  a  blue  t,iik  saah 
and  a  pair  of  bronze  sandalled  shoes,  the  pride  and 
glory  of  my  heart,  and  I  cannot  bring  m  j'self  to  leave 
them  behind.  I  wrap  them  up  with  the  night-dress, 
but,  finding  tne  parcel  rather  large,  hold  a  council  ■^^■ith 
myself — gi-andeur  versus  suitability.  Eventually  1 
discard  the  latter  and  more  useful  garment,  and  de- 
cide upon  commencing  my  career  in  life  fitted  out 
with  a  blue  silk  sash,  a  pair  of  bronze  shoes,  and 
ScVfinpence  sterling  !  I  have  not  the  least  idea 
as  to  wher&I  mean  to  direct  my  steps  ;  one  idea  alone 
is  uppermost  in  my  mind.  I  must  go  away  some- 
v/here,  or  auyv.'in.ri.',  rather  than  live  with  Jane  and 
John  Preston. 

Letty  Bridges  chances  to  be  out  early  this  morning, 
a  circumstance  which  I  am  inclined  to  consider  a 
special  interposition  of  Fate  upon  my  behalf.  She 
does  not  look  nice — to  pat  the  matter  in  the  most 
charitable  terms.  Her  small  nose  is  very  blue,  and  the 
massive  folds  of  adipo=e  tissue  which  do  duty  for  her 
chin  are  very  blua  and  mottled  ;  also,  poor  Letty  has 
weak  eyes  and  a  chronic  cold  in  her  head,  in  the  in- 
terests of  which  she  usually  carries  a  badly- washed, 
damp,  pojket-handkerchief,  roiled  up  tightly  into  a 
ball.  As  a  role,  she  has  a  general  air  of  having  go^ 
into  somebody  els-'s  clothes  by  mistake,  and  shufEes 
about  in  thera  in  an  apologetically  nervous  manner. 
This  morning,  as  she  come.s  shunibliug  along  iu  a 
clixmsy  pan-  of  mended  bouLs  ^ad  imipe;;k..'-.ly  ij'.^^Lby 
clothes,  I  naturally  feel  iaum;asurabiy  her  sujieiior  m 
■evory  respect.  J  communicate  every  great  ide'a  to  hsr 
v/iiich,  as  is  only  to  ba  e:;pected,  is  received  with  ad- 
miring av.-8. 

•  •'  And  where  are  you  going  to,  Madge  ?" 

'"  I  haven't  yet  decided.  If  I  had  money  enough  I 
think  I  should  go  to  Hoppleton.  I  vvis  there  once  for 
a  day,  and  I  knov/  there  are  plenty  of  factories.  I 
migiitget  something  to  dd  there." 

Letty  gazes  at  msi  and  says  meekly,  "Madge,  I'm 
afraid  it's  not  right.  ,  I  don't  half  like  the  idea  of  your 
g.--iug  av/ay." 

"  Letty,"  I  exclaim  emphatically,  "you'i-e  stupid, 
and  you're  not  competent  to  give  an  opinion." 

"■'I  li,nowrm  stupid,  bat  I  don't  think  you  ought  to 
go,"  she  persists,  her  cheeks  flaming;  "and  I'^n  sure 
everyone  would  say  so,  too." 

That's  the  very  reason  I'll  go,  then.  I  only  -ivish 
I  had  money  enough  to  go  to  Hoppleton  at  once  ;  but 
I  have  only  sevenpance,  and  of  course  that  would  not 
pay  my  train  fare." 

1  can  see  Letty  is  impressed  by  my  spirit.  Instead 
of  rc^moastrating,  she  meekly  suggests  : 

'■Couldn't  you  walk?  Dick  Whittington  v.-alked  the 
who';e  way  to  Loudon,  and  he  was  afterwards  Lord 
Mayor." 

1  iook  at  her  steadily,  feeling  a  kind  of  contemptuous 
pity  for  her  obtuseness.in  fancying  that  she  could  sug- 
p^t  ai^thij;^  which  had  not  alrsd/ly  presented  itself 


to  my  mind.  Presently  I  reply.  "  Recollect  there 
were  no  railways  then  ;  but.  Bridges" — we  called  each 
other  by  our  surnames  at  school — "  you  said  the  other 
day  that  you  had  some  money  in  your  savings-box. 
"SVill  you  lend  it  me  '" 

She  turns  vei-y  red,  and  looks  very  uncomfortable. 

"J  don't  think  mother  would  allow  me  to  do  so." 

I  know  I  shall  gain  the  day  on  my  own  terms.  I 
generally  succeed  in  moulding  Letty  into  any  form  I 
please  ;  so  I  persist  and  ask, 

"How  much  have  you  ?" 

"  Eight  and  threepence.  I'd  give  it  to  you,  Madge, 
only  I  know  mother  would  be  so  angry  if  she  found 
out,  and  I  could  not  give  it  without  leave.  I  know 
she  would  scold  me  if  I  said  auythiDg  about  it." 

"  And  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  scolding  you  would 
blight  all  my  prospects  !"  I  exclaim,  magnificently. 
"  You  are  a  weak-minded  little  fool.  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  why  I  have  honoured  you  with  my  ccufidence  ; 
the  least  you  can  do  is  to  act  so  as  to  show  me  that 
you  are  grateful  for  it !" 

I  pause,  breathless  and  aBtonished  at  this  John, 
souian  burst  of  eloquence. 

As  I  had  auticipated,  I  eventually  triumph.  I  think 
one  of  Letty's  progenitors  must  have  been  an  oyster 
for  she  is  a  little  human  mollusc,  with  no  mental 
stamina,  no  moral  backbone,  but  bends  and  sways  as 
the  stronger  wiU  directs.  Half  an  hour  later  I  am  in 
possession  of  the  eight  and  threepence,  and  a  perfo- 
rated-card needlebook  which  she  presses  upon  me  as  a 
keepsake.  I  fed  I  have  a  soul  above  such  little  fri- 
volities, but  I  take  it  just  to  please  her  ;  and  then, 
saying  farewell  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  I  bend  my 
steps  in  the  direction  of  the  railvfray  terminus.  I  find 
I  have  just  missed  one  train  to  Hoppleton,  and  the 
nest  will  not  start  until  one  o'clock.  Therefore,  as  it 
is  beginning  to  rain,  I  go  into  the  waiting-room  and 
sit  down. 

A  couple  of  hours  pass,  and  I  am  at  length  weary 
of  watching  the  passengers,  as  they  cume  in  and  out. 
I  feel  I  am  not  doing  what  is  right,  and  am  almost 
sorry  I  have  committed  myself  so  far.  But  there  is 
too  much  obstiuaoy  in  my  nature,  and  too  much  fear 
of  Jane  and  Juhn  Pre:, ton  before  my  mind,  for  me  to 
think  of  ret'irning.  31y  heroic  resolves  are  fast  ed- 
dy in  l-  a  iva;-,  and,  by  the  -.ime  I  have  taken  my  ticket,  and 
am  :;eat^;d,  tired,  frightened,  and  hungry,  in  the  dark 
corner  of  a  third-'4;lass  carriage,  I  f&^l  I  would  give  a 
good  deal  to  be  back  a^ain  in  the  dingy  old  school, 
house,  helping  poor,  stupid  Letty  Bridges  through  the 
mystic  mazes  uf  the  multipjhcation  table,  which  intel- 
lectual exercise  I  know  she  looks  upon  as  being  one  of 
man's  cunningest  inventions  for  the  especial  bewilder- 
Pient  of  the  youthful  mind. 

A  comely-looking  countrywoman,  carrying  a  fat 
baby,  sits  opposite  to  me.  She  has  also  with  her  a 
reckless,  bright-eyed  httle  fellow  of  about  three  years 
old,  v/ho  speechly  becomes  frien.ds  with  me.  He  is 
fast  asleep  in  jmy  arms,  his  fat,  rosy  cheek  upon  my 
shouldoi-,  and  his  little  hand  upon  my  neck.  Then 
Y.  a  reach  oue  of  the  intermediate  stations,  and  his 
mother  awakes  him.  The  child  clings  to  me,  kisses 
me,  and  cries  at  being  separated  from  me  ;  whilst  I 
cry,  too,  all  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

The  loving  little  child's  caress  has  awakened  in  me 
those  latent  feelings  of  softness  which,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  a  one,  only  reuulre  the  touchstone  of  lo/. 
ing  kindness  to  call  them  forth.  How  many  a  cold, 
hard-featu:ed  woman  has  been  made  so  by  her  sur- 
roundings—  "ner  originally  v/arm,  unselfish  feehngs 
stunted  by  harshness  or  coutemptuous  indilierence, 
until  she  at  last  sjiuts  herself  up  in  herself — aye, 
often  mikes  an  efi'ca-t  to  deaden  her  susceptibiiitiss. 
and  thus  render  herself  in  vulnerable  to  the  pain;  the 
constant  drop,  drop,  drop,  of  saa-casm  and  coldness 


gradually  benumbs  her  heart,  and  gradually  she  be- 
comes a  mere  petrifaction. 

I  reach  Hoppleton  at  about  six  o'clock  on  a  di'cary, 
drizzUng  November  evening.  Wandering  dou  n  a  busy, 
bubbling  business  street,  and  entering  a  pastry-cook's, 
I  eat  about  half  a  dozen  tarts.  A  BubEtact:al  roll 
would  be  much  better  for  me,  but  I  am  foolish  enough 
to  prefer  the  sweets.  Having  paid  for  them,  thereby 
reducing  my  slender  stock  of  money  to  a  lower  ebb,  I 
set  off  again'  through  the  streets.  I  roam  througb 
lanes  formed  of  the  backs  of  huge  etores 
and  warehouses,  where  great  cranes  pro- 
ject from  the  upper  storeys,  looking  like 
grim  gallows  put  there  for  the  death  of  anything  like 
sentiment.  Every  few  minutes  I  meet  with  crowds  of 
rough  factory  hands — coarse,  loud-voiced  women,  from 
whom  I  shrink  in  more  fear  than  from  the  rough  por- 
ters and  carters.  On  I  go,  unknowing  and  unheeding, 
and,  turning  dov/n  a  small  by-street,  more  Ecoluded- 
looking  than  the  rest,  I  find  myself  in  front  of  a  large 
gloomy-looking  house,  with  a  deep,  old-fashioned 
doorway,  into  which  I  run,  as  the  rain  is  beginning 
to  fall  heavily.  I  stand  there,  wet  and  shivering,  far 
about  ten  minutes,  duiing  which  time  I  begin  to  feel 
a  httle  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  wandering  about  all 
night.  I  am  thus  thinking  when  a  shaggy  Skye  ter. 
rier  bounds  up  the  step.s-,  followed  by  a  young  man, 
who  opens  the  door  with  a  latch-key. 

"  Hallo  !"  he  exclaims,  as  the  light  from  the  hall 
flashes  upon  me.  "  'What  are  you  doing  here  ?  Do 
you  want  me  ?" 

"  JTo,  thank  you  ;  I  am  only  sheltering  from  the 
rain"— and  I  move  a  httle  away. 

"  Oh  !  all  right  ;  but  you  ought  to  haire  an  um- 
brella on  such  an  evening  as  this."  And  going  into 
the  haul  he  shuts  the  door,  leaving  me  out  in  the  daris 
and  the  cold.  I  feel  very  miserable,  and,  most  na- 
heroically,  begin  to  cry,  when  the  door  is  again  opened 
and  the  young  man  appears,  saying, 

"  You  might  as  well  come  in  until  tho  rain  is  ov<=x. 
Will  you  ?" 

I  hesitate  for  a  moment,  but  I  see  the  inviting  glow 
of  a  bright  fire  in  the  room  opening  olF  the  haU, 
whilst  outside  is  the  bleak  grey  night  and  the  fast- 
falhng  rain.  Finally,  I  accept  the  invitation  and  fol- 
low him  through  a  large,  handsome  old  hall,  into  a 
room  with  a  green  baize- covered  table  in  the  middle  of 
it.  A  well-worn  Turkey  carpet  covers  the  floor,  and 
heavy  dark  moreen  cui-tains  are  drawn  across  the  win 
dows.  There  are  writing  materials  on  the  table,  ajjd 
papers  and  pamphlets  scattered  about,  whilst  a  'cright 
nre  blazes  in  the  grate.  He  places  a  chair  upon  th« 
hearthrug,  saying, 

"  Sit  do'.vn  there  and  warm  yourself." 

I  obey  mechanically,  whilst  my  host  busies  himscU 
in  taking  off  his  hat  and  outside  coat ;  then,  putting  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  he  leans  against  tho  mantelpiece, 
and,  looking  down  at  me  with  a  lazy  sort  of  smile,  in- 
Cjuires, 

"  What> induced  you  to  come  out  on  such  an  even- 
ing?  'Were  you  sent '!" 
"  jS'o." 

"'  Then  why  did  you  do  such  a  foolish  thing  f 

"  I  was  obhged  to  come,"  and  I  instinctively  avert 

my  head  as  I  utter  the  prevarication,    Ee  merely 

makes  the  sphins-liks  remark : 
"Oh!" 

After  a  few  minutes'  pause,  during  which  he,  aites 
the  manner  of  the  immortal  Dick  Swiveller,  "  eyes  me 
over,"  he  takes  hold  of  the  corner  of  th^  drii^aisg 
brown  paper  parcel,  containing  my  precious  sash  and 
shoes,  and  says  unceremoniously: 

"  What's  in  the  bundle  r ' 

"  Something  of  mine,"  I  reply,  flushing  scarlet,  and 
retaining  a  firm  grasj  of  my  nroaerty. 
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"  I  should  hope  so  ;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  you 
Btole  anjlhiag.    Come,  let  me  see  what's  in  it." 

"I  will  not!"  I  esclaim  indignantly,  at  the  saiae 
time  starting  up.  "  You  are  exceedingly  rude  !  Let 
ms  go  away  !"  I  am  supremely  unconscious  just  then 
that  from  my  imprudence  in  having  accepted  bis  invi- 
tation, I  ha'A  laid  myself  open  to  be  spoken  to  in  any 
way  he  may  wishj 

"  Well,  there,  there,  don't  be  vexed  ;  "  I'll  not  ask 
y^uto  open  the  bundle  if  you  tiill  me  where  you  live 
and  what  is  your  name."  As  ha  spqaks  he  lays  his 
hand  upon  my  shoulder  and  looks  into  my  eyes. 

I  stand  uo  straight  before  him  and  gaze  at  him.  He 
13  a  tall,  spare  young  man  ;  not  more  than  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three,  with  an  almost  beardless  face. 
An  oval,  refined-looking  face,  reminding  me  forcibly  of 
the  likeness  of  Edmund  Spenser  prehxed  to  an  old 
volume  of  his  poems  tvhich  we  have  at  home.  He  has 
a  quietly  merry,  mischievous  look  in  hia  grey  eyes, 
but  he  looks  kind  too,  and  I  am  so  lonely.  The  warm 
room  and  the  bright  fire  are  more  invitiug  than  the 
wind  and  the  rain  without.  Yet  somehow  I  seem  to 
feel  iustinctively  that  it  is  something  more  than  the 
creature  comforts  which  influence  me  and  compel  me 
to  say  that  which  half  an  hour  before  I  would  have 
resorted  to  every  means  in  my  power  to  conceal. 

"My  name  is  Madge  Tregama,"  I  say.  "  I  Hve  in 
Manor-street,  Loudon,  and  I  run  away  from  home  this 
morning  because  they  \vere  unkind  to  me." 

I  cannot  define  the  utterly  expressionless  look  that 
coaies  into  his  face  ;  he  could  not  have  appeared  less 
eurprised  if  I  had  iufgrmed  him  that  I  had  once  had  a 
grandfather.  I  had  calculated  upon  seeming  rather  an 
heroic  young  person,  and  confess  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
concerted ana  disappointed  by  his  giving  utterance  to 
the  rather  commonplace  question, 

"  V/hen  do  you  say  you  ran  away  ?" 

"  This  morning." 

"  Have  you  had  anything  to  eat  since  ?" 
"Yes  ;  some  tarts." 

"Tarts!  TraA  !"  he  ejaculates  expressively,  and 
rushes  from  the  room. 

I  am  inclined  to  rush  away  too,  but  I  feel  come  over 
me  a  strange,  bewildered  feeling.  I  actually  feel  afraid 
of  this  young  man,  and  am  angry  with  myself  for  feel- 
ing so.  Oh  !  if  I  were  only  once  safely  out  of  the 
hojsa  !  I  roll  up  'uy  parcel  tighter,  and  advance  to- 
wards the  door,  when  it  is  noiselessly  opened,  and  a 
tidl  wonuin,  with  a  v«ooden-lookiug  face,  makes  her  ap- 
peai-ance,  carrying  a  tray  with  some  milk  and  a  plate- 
ful of  substautially  cut  bread  aud  butter.  Placing  the 
viands  before  me,  she  gives  me  a  queer,  inquisitive 
look,  and  says  : 

liere,  giw,  you  are  to  eat  this." 

Eoch  her  look  and  the  tones  of  her  voice  completely 
arouse  my  ah'eady  e;caspeiatsd  feelings.  I  do  not 
deign  to  make  any  rejily,  but  walk  across  the  room  in 
as  digaifled  a  mannc;r  as  is  compatible  with  adraggied- 
tail  dress  and  a  brown-paper  parcel.  My  intention  is 
to  lea,ve  the  place  ;  I  am,  liowever,  frustrated  in  my 
endeavours  by  the  woman,  who  opens  the  door,  and 
calls  out  ill  her  disagreeable  voice ; 
Please,  sir,  you  are  wanted  here." 

Ha  enters  the  room  as  she  leaves  it.  How  I  hate 
him — for  I  know  he  will  make  me  eat !  Coming 
forward  and  taking  me  by  the  wrist,  he  says  ; 

"  Coma  nov.-,  I  insist  upon  your  eating  something— 
you  will  only  be  ill  if  yoi;  do  not."  , 

'■'I  don't  v/ant  anything,"  I  exclaim.  "I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  am  in  a  hurry.  Please 
let  me  go." 

Ha  only  looks  at  me  with  a  half  cynical^  look  upon 
Ms  face,  and  gives  a  Little  chuckling  laugh — a  laugh 
that  maddens  me. 

"  There  now.  Don' t  be  frightened — I  shall  not  let 
you  go.  You  know  you  cannot  go  rambling  about  aU 
iiic,'ht.  I  suppose  you  haven't  any  money — have 
you  '!" 

I  feel  aa  intense  desire  to  fight  my  way  out  by 
main  force.  Bnblseehe  is  determined  to  have  an 
a,nsvv6r,  so  1  repjy  in  a  grandiose  manner, 

"  ^y  pecuniary  affairs''^ are  of  no  consequence  to 
you." 

With  a  look  and  tone  of  preternatural  gravity  he 
says, 

'•'  I  am  sure  I  make  a  thousand  apologies.  To  s'how  I 
am  forgiven,  sit  down  nov/  and  eat  your  bread  and 
butter." 

1  obey,  simply  because  I  aw  afraid  of  his  mockery, 
bLit  1  hate  the  food.  Every  mouthfid  1  take  seems  a.s 
though  it  Would  choke  me.  Yet,  as  I  eat,  my  apputile 
returns .  and— wLicper  it  softlj— 1  am  heartily  sorrjr 


when  I  finish  the  last  piece  of  bread.  My  companion, 
who  has  been  standing  with  his  back  to  me,  settling  a 
drawer,  now  saunters  towards  the  table,  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  looking  at  the  empty  plate,  says  in 

his  peculiar,  lazy  mannei"  

"  Will  you  have  anymore 

I  say  nothing,  but  I  feel  my  silence  is  eloquent. 

'•  Of  course  you  whl,"  and  going  to  the  door,  he 
shouts  :  — 

"  Martha,  more  bread  and  butter." 
*He  returns  to  his  old  position  on  the  hearthrug, 
looks  down  at  me,  and  says  teasingly  : 

"  ^\'hy,  v/hat  an  appetite  jou  have  !  No  wonder 
they  quarrelled  with  you  at  home  !  It  would  cause  a 
famine  in  the  land  to  feed  you."  j 

That  speech  is  the  last  sti'aw  ! 

I  arise,  an.d,  taking  my  parcel,  am  walking  away  in  a 
state  of  wrathful  indignation,  when  my  tormentor  in- 
terposes himself  in  the  way,  and  says  in  a  mockingly 
reriroachful  tone. 

"  Surely  you  are  not  getting  vexed.  I'll  give  you  as 
much  bread  and  butter  as  you  likd.  Here  it  isj  sit 
down  and  take  it  from  the  woman  at  the  door." 

Eut  I  am  too  quick  for  him  as  he  goes  towards 
the  table.  I  rush  past  him  :  past  the  grim-featured 
woman,  and  down  the  flagged  echoing  hall.  I  am  try- 
ing to  open  the  ponderous  door  when  my  host  comes 
after  me,  and,  taking  me  by  the  arm,  quickly  imd 
ignomimousiy  puts  me  aside. 

"What  do  you  mean  !"  he  exclaims  crossly.  "  Do 
you  think  I  am  going  to  let  you  wander  about  the 
streets  all  night  in  a  strange  town  ?  Be  thankful  you 
have  come  to  a  place  where  you'll  be  looked  after  and 
brought  to  your  senses." 

Visions  of  a  police  station  !  of  a  magistrate  !  of  a 
trial jf or  vagrancy,  of  hard  labour,  and  the  threadmill  for 
an  indefinite  period  1  I  feel  I  am  ignobly  caught  in  a 
trap,  and,  overcome  with  tsrror,fatigue,  and  excitement, 
I  faint  away  ! 

Upon  coming  to  my  senses,  the  first  words  I  hear  are  : 

"  She  is  ail  right." 

I  open  my  eyes  and  look  around  me,  but  see  only 
the  grim-faced  woman,  who  stands  sui  veyiug  me  as  I 
lie  on  the  flags,  somebody  supporting  my  head. 

I  start  up,  aud  find  that  the  somebody  is  the  young 
man,  who  rises,  brushes  the.  dust  oti  the  knees  of  his 
trousers  v>dth  his  pockethandkerchief,  and  says  to  the 
woman  : 

"  Put  her  to  bed." 

He  gives  me  his  hand  to  help  me  up. 

I  stagger  to  my  feet,  and  involuntarily  clutch  hold 
of  his  arm.  He  does  not  say  anything,  but,  motioning 
to  the  woman  to  go  upstairs,  ha  follows,  leading  me 
by  the  hand.  I  am  too  terrified  to  attempt  any  resist- 
ance, and  allow  myself  to  be  led  into  a  large,  dimly- 
hg'ated  room,  furnished  in  the  same  heavy,  old- 
fa^ihioned  manner  as  the  room  below. 

'ihe  woman  stays  with  me  as  I  undress,  and,  assoon 
as  I  am  in  bed,  takes  the  candle  away,  and  silently 
leaves  the  room. 

It  seems  all  so  unreal,  so  like  a  dream.  If  it  were 
not  for  fear  of  meeting  with  my  imparturbable-faced 
host,  I  should  certainly  get  up,  drets  myself,  and  steal 
out  of  the  place.  I  Me  there  terrified  but  half  pleased 
at  the  oddity  of  the  situation.  I  have  not  the  least 
idea  where  I  am,  cr  with  whom,  and,  wondering  what 
the  end  of  it  all  will  be,  I  fall  asleep. 

I  do  not  awake  until  it  is  late  the  next  morning  ; 
and  just  as  I  open  my  eyes,  the  woman  I  had  seen 
overnight  brings  me  some  breakfast  to  the  bedroom. 
I  have  hardly  eaten  it  when  Jane  arrives  to  take  me 
home,  the  young  man  having  telegraphed  to  Manor- 
street  the  nig'nt  before. 

Jane  fervently  and,  in  a  voice  chocked  with  emotion, 
eloquently  thanks  him  !  Sisterly  affection  and  grati- 
tude beam  fi-om  every  feature  as  .^he  expatiates  upon 
the  awful  responsibihty  of  her  situation-— her  easy  na- 
ture, and  consequent  inability  to  manage  me  ;  and  con- 
cludes with  a  speech  calculated  to  leave  upon  his 
mind  the  conviction  that  she  is  about  to  marry  John 
Preston  solely  with  a  view  to  my  welfare. 

She  scolds  me  the  whole  way  home ;  and,  although  J 
ask  her  Vi'ho  the  young  man  is,  she  >vill  not  tell  me. 

CHAPTER  III. 
"  All  things  coHja  round  to  fiim  who  will  but  -wait." 
WHAT   ilADGJi  SAYS. 
I  am  foiu-  years  older  than  the  day  upon  which  I 
ran  av;ay  to  Hopp'leton;  consequently  i  am  now  nearly 
nineteen.    Jane  has  been  manietl,  has  two  children, 
and  is  worse  than  a  widow,    lier  husband  squandered 
her  monej,  ill-trtated  hec.  /  'I  consummated  hia  ca- 


reer of  wickedness  by  embezzling  money  belonging  to- 
the  bank  where  he  was  cashier.  Of  course,  he  waa 
tried  for  the  ofi'ence,  the  sentence  passed  being  trans- 
portation for  seven  years. 

That  all  happened  nearly  a  year  ago.  During  tha 
time  which  has  elapsed  we  have  been  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  a  school  in  a  second-rate  town  in  HoU 
loway.  It  has  proved  a  brilliant  failure.  We  have 
also  tried  the  experiment  of  having  boarders,  and  with 
httle  better  success.  Only  one  has  stopped  in  ovie- 
comfortless  home — Miss  Richmal  Perrot. 

I  may  here  mention  that  Miss  Perrot  is  not  young  ; 
that  she  is  tall,  bony,  and  hirsute  ;  and  calls  herself  a 
social  regenerator.  She  holds  advanced  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  Woman's  Eights,  having  written  divers 
pamphlets  on  the  Bubject.  But,  notwithstanding  aU 
her  oddities,  she  kindly  pities  poor  Jane,  and  takes  a 
kindly  interest  in  her  unhappy  afi'airs. 

We  are  holding  a  council  upon  the  subject  of  waya 
and  means,  Miss  Perrot  being  one  of  the  conclave. 
Things  have  not  been  going  on  well  with  us  for  soma 
time  past,  and  we  think  of  leaving  London  and  setting 
up  a  school  in  one  of  the  provincial  towns. 

Manchester,  Liverpool,  Pougby,  and  several  ether 
places  are  suggested,  but  summarily  dismissed  by  Jane, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  overstocked  with  educa-. 
tional  mediums.    Miss  Perrot  says  : 

"  What  do  you  say  to  Hoppleton,  Mrs.  Preston  ?  I 
know  a  good  many  people  there,  and  might  possibly  ba 
able  to  introduce  you." 

I  blush  furiously,  and  my  ears  tingle.  They  gene- 
rally do  when  Hoppleton  is  suddenly  mentioned,  for 
the  commanding  eyes  and  the  mocking  tones  of  that 
young  man  rise  up  as  vividly  as  if  but  an  hour  had 
elapsed  since  I  had  last  seen  and  heard  them.  I  know 
Jane  sees  all  this,  but  she  will  not  pretend  to  do  so,  and 
merely  remarks; 

"  We  might  make  inquiries  and  find  out  what  chance 
there  would  be  of  establishing  a  school  there." 

With  this  laudable  object  in  view,  Jane  and  Mias 
Perrot  set  off,  a  few  days  later,  for  Hoppleton,  leaving 
me  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  two  children.  I  do  not 
at  all  approve  of  this  arrangement,  having  hoped  to 
have  accompanied  them.  I  have  a  most  insatiable 
hungering  to  sea  Hoppleton  again — to  have  a  chance  of 
seeing  that  face  which  is  perpetually  rising  before  my 
mental  vision.  Strange  how  I  never  can  forget  it; 
and  strangei'  still  that,  aa  year  after  year  rolls  away, 
the  more  confident  do  I  feel  that  my  nameless  friend 
has  entered  into  the  web  of  my  life. 

What  has  led  me  to  this  conclusion  I  cannot  say,  but 
there  it  is  in  my  life,  a  great  intangible  influence,  oulj. 
of  which  I  have  hopelessly  tried  to  reason  myself. 
It  may  be  that  uo  life  is  found 
■VVhich,  only  to  one  engine  bound, 
Palls  off,  but  cycles  round  and  round. 

I  sometimes  fancy  we  must  be  a  divided  entiiy,  and 
wonder  if  he  ever  thinks  of  me  in  the  restless,  ab- 
sorbing way  in  which  I  think  gf  him.  I  have  tried 
to  explain  the  feeling  to  Ijetty  Bridges ;  but  I  fancy 
she  is  vulgarly  sentimental  and  puts  upon  my  worda 
the  very  commonplace  construction  that  I  am  in  love. 
I  have  asked  Letty  to  stay  with  me  for  the  night,  that 
Jane  is  away,  and  as  wa  sit  by  the  lire  before  going  to 
bed,  I  say  to  her  : 

"  Letty,  if  we  go  to  Hoppleton,  I  wish  you  could 
gome  too." 

"Indeed,  I  wish.  I  could!"  she  heartily  responds, 
being  not  ono  whit  altered  in  her  acquiescence  in  my 
wishes  and  her  admiration  of  my  superior  attain- 
ments. "  I  often  wish  I  could  do  something  for  my- 
self— even  go  out  a?  nursery  governess." 

Her  audacity  amazes  me. 

"  Why,  Letty,  I  don't  think  you  havo  any  educa- 
tion beyond  mere  rpading  and  writing." 

"  I  think  I  know  more  than  that,  although  f  don't 
know  much — not  ahundredth  part  aa  much  as  you  do," 
she  says  humbly  ;  "  but  Madge,  I've  been  thinking 
do  you  think  it  hkely  Mrs.  Preston  would  take  ma 
into  her  school  for  a  whUe '?  I  would  make  myself 
useful  with  the  younger  pupils.  Don't  think  me  pre- 
Eumptuous  Madge ;  but!  do  wish  to  try  and  improve 
myself  !" 

I  am  absolutely  thunderstruck  tt  Letty's  being  able 
to  originate  an  idea.    It  is  something  new  to  dull 
av7kward  Lotty  ;  but,  recollecting  the  untimely  fata 
of  the  ambitious  frog  in  the  fable,  I  say  warniugly  and 
emphatically  : 

"  WeU,  Letty,  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  you 
getting  on.  Now,  what  do  you  think  you  are  capabl* 
of  learning  ?" 

"  What  other  people  learn,  I  suppose." 

Pity  for  her  makes  me  say  emphatically  : 

"  Nowj  Letty,  don't  be  ridiculous.  I  am  goifls 
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epeak  to  you  for  your  good.  You  know  that  to  suc- 
ceed as  a  govemgijs  you  must  h;).ve  a  cei  taiu  appea;- 
auoe  and  a  good  manner,  and  you  tiuiBt  know  tlmt  you 
am  deKcient  in  both.  Then,  again,  surely  we  have 
often  enough  told  you,  Lotty,  of  hovr  iucoiroctly  you 
apeak."  - 

Poor  Letty  knows  that  what  I  say  is  true.  She 
makes  no  remonstrance  beyond  wying  i  iicfiilly  : 

"  I  know  all  that  ;  but,  perhnps,  if  1  had  the  adran- 
;age  of  assouiating  with  yoii  and  Mrs.  Preaton,  I  mi/;ht 
improve.  I  am  bo  anxiou.s  to  improve.  I  am  nearly 
eighttjen,  and  I  feci  I  know  so  little.  Would  you  iniud 
speaking  to  Mrs,  Preston  abuut  it  ?" 

I  promise  I  wil',  and  then  broach  the  subject  I  have 
been  thinking  about  all  the  evening: 

"  I  wQurior  if  X  shall  sep  thiit  young  man  if  wo  go  to 
Hoppleton?" 

Letty,  ftf  <;aurse,  knows  of  whom  I  speak. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  houae  t" 

"  Diiitinotly  !  Fancy,  Jane  has  never  told  me  his 
name,  although  I  have  so  often  atikcd  ixcr.  Letty, 
Letty,  I  must  see  him  !" 

She  turns  hor  wide-open,  exprcsBionkas  eyes  and  \in- 
meaning  countenance  towards  my  eager  ouo,  and  aeks 
calmly  : 

•'Why  must  you  see  him,  Madge?" 
I  give  her  a  i-hake. 

"  Letty  Bridges  !  You  simply  exasperate  me  !  In 
>U  my  life  I  never  met  so  lymjihatic  a  creature  !  I 
4e)!  yon  I  must  see  him  !  Hit.  face  is  annoying  me — 
maddening  me  !" 

In  vain  I  try  to  make  Lotty  uriderstand  how  that 
cold,  pafiSionle3s  face  haunto  mu — how  the  vt-zy  tones 
of  his  mocking  voice  act  upon  me  like  a  spell !  1  must 
talk  to  soiae  one,  and  I  dare  nut  talk  to  Jane  ';  and  I 
know  Letty  to  be  too  much  flattered  by  my  confidence 
ever  to  be  betray  it. 

"  •  •  • 

'•Madge,  are  you  asleep  ?"  There  is  a  hand  on  my 
shoulder.  I  look  up  and  see  Lett.y  standiui;  by  my 
bedside  ;  the  moonlight  distinctly  revealing  the  little 
white  figure. 

"  No,  I'm  not  (juite  asleep.  What  on  earth  do  you 
want  V 

"  Madge,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  secret — at  least  it  s  not 
exactly  a  aocret." 

Oet  into  bed,  then,"  I  say,  now  qviite  wide  awake. 
"  But  Lotty,  what  can  you  possibly  have  a  secret 
about 

"  It'.s  this,  Madge."  I  feel  the  girl  iroinUing  vio- 
lehtly,  and,  putting  her  soft  litUe  arm.s  aimm  1  mc, 
ahe  whispers:  "I  have  been  trembling  aliout  that 
strange  feeling  you  have  so  often  taken  the  trouble  to 
try  and  etpiaiu  to  me  ;  and  I  think  1  know  how  you 
foel  wlien  you  say  you  are  so  anxiou'i  to  go  to  Hopple- 
ton.   I  am  sure  I  now  know  how  you  feel." 

I  cannot  resist  laughing  and  exclaiming  ironi- 
cally : 

"  Why,  Letty  Bridges  !  Surely  you  don't  mean  to 
txy  you  can  have  had  experience  of  such  feelings.  Oh  ! 
Letty  1  Letty  !  this  is  too  good  !"  and  I  kugh  im- 
Jnodwately,  intensely  amused  at  the  very  idea. 

8hc  suddenly  taXies  her  arms  from  around  me  ;  in 
one  minute  is  again  standing  by  the  bedside,  and  says 
in  a  tone  which  actually  has  a  ring  of  t^uiet  dignity  in 
it  : 

"  Evidently  ■you  cannot  understand  my  feelings, 
Madge,  any  more  than  you  think  I  cannot  uudfirstand 
yours.  1  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  suliject 
agiiiu." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


The  Srolsman  says  it  is  calculated  that  the  herring 
fij-hgry  along  the  cast  coast  of  Scotland  has  so  far  bei-n 
an  average  success,  the  total  catch  amounting  to  ltO,OOu 
pinns.  * 

Two  Turkish  newspapers,  the  Levant  Times  and  the 
P/iure  dw  Bosphore,  have  been  suppressed — the  former 
ffir  commenting  too  freefly  on  Turkish  linanco,thelatter 
for  discuising  Ku^isian  policy  relative  to  rehgious 
matters  in  Bulgaria. 

I'UEAKFAST.— EPPSS  COCOA— Grateful  ANDGOMfORTING 
— "  By  n  thorniigh  knowledge  of  the  natuviU  laws  which 
govern  tho  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  flue  propertiosjof  weU-seleclcd 
e-ororv,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
<Jciic»l«ly  llavouied  leverage  which  may  save  usiaauy  heavy 
<lr>i;tors'  \)ill»"~CirU  Sevvijie  GazelU.  Made  simplv  vfiih 
Boilms  WaU  r  or  iMilk.  .Sold  by  Grocers  in  packets  unly, 
Jabellod— "  James  Epps  ani)  Co.,  Horao'iopathic  Chemists, 
48.  'I'breadneGdle-stieel,  aud  170,  Picciwiilly ;  Works,  Eustou- 
road,  London 

MANuiArnmu  op  Oocoa  -  "We  will  now  give  an  account 
of  Mio  process adoiitfid  hy  .Messiis.  .i.uries  Eppsaiul  Cv  ,niaun- 
factuiorn  of  dietetic  articles,  at  Ihoij-  woilis  in  tho  Kustou- 
iva4.fcoadon."— See  Article  in  CasSeW*  Uvuntlwld  O'uida, 


ABOUT  SMUGOLIKO. 
There  appears,  from  the  return  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  Customs  for  the  year  1873,  a  decrease  of  1,094 
gallons  in  the  quantity  of  spirits  seized  on  the  ground 
of  the  duty  not  having  been  paid  upon  them,  whilst 
there  was  an  increase  of  10,7S71b.  in  the  amount  of 
tobacco  and  cigars  similarly  foifcited.  The  commis- 
sioners, however,  o1).«erve  : — 

^Ve  cannot  preiend  to  refer  to  this  return  ;is  a 
guide  to  the  extent  of  smuggling,  which,  as  regards 
t'obacco,  is,  WQ  fear,  far  more  considerable  than  might 
be  inferred  from  the  small  quantity  which  wo  are 
enabled  to  seize  from'year  to  yejir.  That  more  than 
douVile  the  quantity  of  tobacco  seized  in  1872  should 
have  heen  seized  in  187.3  is  quite  accidental,  as  much 
.so  as  that  the  quantity  of  spiiits  seized  in  1573  is  but 
a  quarter  of  the  quantity  seized  in  1872.  The  num- 
ber of  the  teizuies  made  (1,210  in  1873,  as  against 
l.yil  in  1872)  and  of  th.;  convictions  obtained  (1,17-1 
last  J'ear,  -.ind  ] ,  i..2  in  1 872)  i..  more  indicative  of  the 
extent  ol,  i  lie  e>  il.  'I'lie  toirnifc.ii  ion  to  smuggling  of- 
fered by  the  hi:;!!  <lui  i'.  ;i  iinpi.^cid  on  tobacco  and  spiri- 
tuous drinks  jiiu  ..t.  alw.iy,  induce  attcnjl)ts  to  defraud 
the  revenue.  Tl;e,..e  duties,  so  iipcessiirily  levied,  and 
contribuLii,"  iliii  ,  !ly  and  indirectly  large  a  propor- 
tion (niT  -li  ilf)  lit  the  whole  revenue,  that  they  may 
i '  -'1 11 1  1' !.  I  1  ai>  the  mainstay  of  our  fiscal  system,  will 
,  .5  1  '.[Hire  that  this  department  and  that  of  the 
liicitso  shoidd  employ  for  their  protection  all  the  re- 
soinccs  at  their  command. 

The  conirni.5sioueis  draw  attention  to  the  following 
cases  included  in  the  returns  referred  to  ; — Private  in- 
foi-matiou  was  received  that  two  persons,  keepij_r  to- 
bacconists' shops  in  diflerent  parts  of  London,  bu?  re- 
lated to  each  other,  were  receiwis  of  smuggled  to- 
bacco. A  sc^irch  was  made  simultaneously  in  the  two 
shop.?,  which  resulted  in  nothing  being  found  liable  to 
to  seizure  in  ono  of  them,  but  'in  a  seizure  of  more" 
than  SOt'llbs.  of  t  ilvicco  and  7<"'lb3  of  cigars  concealed 
in  the  other.  Tlii.s  i^i'^pkeeper  was  proceeded agaiubt 
and  convicted.  Ho  s,  n.)  i  Iiathe  bought  this  tobacco 
from  a  person  wl)<i  e.i  II  n  •  -f,ul-irly  to  sell  it  to  him  at 
oK.  2d.  per  lb  ,  ;ind  i  li  il.  he  was  aware  that  it  had  not 
paid  duty.  Imt  lljo'i.ilit  he  might  chance  it.  The  great 
bulk  of  'ii:i-  s'-huii  in  Li..ii'ion  is  im  bnard  the  regular 
trr.d.ii  Im'Iii  i  li  -  iiisii-h-'u  ;  poi  ti,  where  tobacco  is 
e.\l.i'  ii.'  !v  chr'iip.  'f'Le  crews  oi  the,-je  vessels  are  only 
dctiini'd  (i:i\o.  beeomiog  rcgalir  smugglers  on  a  small 
scuU  I  'li'M'  li  v"e7ai;e  by  Ibe  unceasing  vigilance  of  our 
rumni:e',iii  ,:'-,!  'V',.'-  general  use  of  steam  has 
greatly  i-i  i  !  ine  (i.in' ultics  of  the  rummaging 
otllcers,  [-p,i' ci  in  coiiiiecimn  with  the  machinery, 
which  can  only  be  searched  when  they  have  become 
cool,  being  favourite  places  of  concealment.  The 
following  case  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  affording  an  in- 
stance of  systematic  smug.gling  on  a  larger  scale.  Its 
incidents  resemble  those  common  to  tlie  smuggling  ope- 
rations of  a  past  generation,  and  as  it' is  one  in  which 
successful  prevention  was  entirely  due  to  the  in- 
telligence and  energy  of  our  own  officers,  without  the 
ai!si.=itance  of  private  information,  we  may  claim  the 
cridit  for  them  which  is  their  due.  On  the  top  of  a 
b.i.uk,  ri.«ii\g  diiccily  from  high- water  mark  in  one  of 
the  lull  !>' ,  .  H'l  !,s  of  the  Southampton  water,  stands  a 
\V(_o.i'  ii  liuf  .  .iiiiiuanding  a  full  view  of  it,  and  sur- 
iountl.;il  liv  .m  ill-cultivated  garden.  Ther-s  are  houses 
near,  but  the  hut  does  not  belong  to  them,  and  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  built  for  no  obvious  pur|iose.  An 
old  smuggler  was  traced  to  tlii;,  hut.  iind  fium  that 
time  for  nearly  two  months  (li;  pliM-e  was  watched 
with  f;ie>it  t'lt'caiitions  inilil.nl.  niMiiiidit  of  Iho  2Sth 
of  iv"i  im  n  I'lnpliiy-'il  I'ly  lus  |-',inf.',  ou  watch,  a 

boat  >'  1,^  oli.-eivod  ruaurhc  luiiu  a  smail  vcs.sel  about  a 
mile  fi- jin  the  sbr  re.  The  boot,  containing  four  men, 
stopped  opporal  c  the  hut,  landed  one  man  and  some 
baj^.s,  while  the  remainder  of  her  crow  took  her  some 
(,wo  huadi-ed  yards  off,  hauled  her  up,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hut.  One _  of  our  men  was  instantly 
despatched  for  assistance,  while  the  other  remained 
watching.  On  his  return  with  three  policemen  the 
whole  went  to  the  hut,  -where  they  foimd  two 
men  on  watch  outside  and  four  inside  asleep.  A 
horse  and  cart  wwe  also  found  in  waiting,  the 
cart  having  a  false  bottom.  The  six  men  \\-ei'e 
secured  and  .sent  to  the  police-station  ;  a  I'oat  was.thea 
procured,  the  vessel  whence  the  men  had  come  wss 
boarded,  and  found  to  be  laden  •  with  tobacco  and 
spirits.    The  result  was  that  the  vessel — a  smack  of 

I  about  l-'i  tons — with  S.'i  bales  ol  Icai  ,  C)  bo.xes  of  caven- 
dish loKacoo,  wit,u  soinecip.ars  and  ^piiit.*,  wjs  seized, 

I  and  four  oi  the  persons  coucerued  iu  the  transaction 


convicted  of  the  oflence,  one  of  them  b'.inga  cutoriom 
smuggler.  '1  he  vessol  was  sold  for  the  benelit  of  th*. 
Crown. 

The  following  case  will  serve  as  an  illiiBtf''  t 
of  perhaps  the  most  ordinary  practice  iu  JteniHtic 
8mu,'.;gling  now  in  use.  On  the  airival  of  a  atv-.m 
vessel  at  one  of  the  noi  th-eaatern  ports  from  Hambui-^ 
(one  of  the  for'igu  porta  where  rnanufactureU 
tobacco  is  moat  readily  obtainable  at  ti«lowett  pi  ice), 
she  was  runim<iged  by  our  officers,  i.e.,  si-arched  in 
the  ordinary  course  to  a-axn  taiu  if  any  goods  liaLilc  to 
duty  were  concealed  on  b(.iard.  On  siiittiug  the  c<..il 
in  the  bunker.^  unusual  n^sistance  was  felt,  aud  on  tho 
coaU  being  removed  a  discovery  was  made  of  b!.';',s 
containing  24flhs.  of  cavendish,  1081b.;.  of  cut  tobacco, 
li]h.  lif  I'igars,  with  a  cask  and  demijohn  containing  a 
small  <<^»_ntity  of  spirits.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  whi>io  crew  is  liable  to  detention  and  jiroee- 
cution,  and  the  vessel  to  seizure.  But  upon  the 
crevv  Ijeing  questioned,  one  only  of  them  i-ame 
iorward,  owned  the  wfiolo  venture  as  bis  juoperi.y, 
and  declared  that  no  other  person  had  anvtfiing 
to  do  with  it.  This,  in  such  cases,  is  the  '  tmual 
practice,  one  of  the  crew  being  pruviously  agreed  on, 
by  lot  or  in  turn,  to  tako  the  whole  responsibility  on 
himself  in  the  event  of  discovery,  aud  abide  ths  pe- 
nalty. As  regards  the  seizure  of  the  vewsel,  as  it  i-arely, 
if  ever,happens  that  the  owners  or  cajitain  are  cogniamt 
of  the  olfence,  the  vessel,  which  is  at  fiist  Bi'izv<i,  is 
afterwards,  as  it  was  in  this  case,  releii^ed  wiih  the  in- 
fliction of  a  fine,  the  amount  depending  upon  the 
gseater  or  less  negligence  shown  by  the  captain  and 
other  officers  employed  iu  making  such  avrangemeata 
and  taking  such  precautions  as  are  ucually  at  their 
command  for  the  prevention  or  smuggling  Viy  the  cix-vs 
under  their  supervision.  The  followiux  aij'oids  an  in- 
stance of  the  modern  practice  of  running  high  duty 
goods.  In  the  centre  of  the  port  of  London,  shortly 
after  dark,  a  waterman's  boat  was  observeii  by  the 
police  being  rowed  by  a  single  man  towards  Hoi-sely- 
down  Stalls.  The  only  circumstance  to  .attract  atten- 
tion was  that  the  boat  contoined,  besides  the  man,  two 
empty  black  bags.  Upon  being  questioned  t'ne  m:'.n'» 
answers  were  considered  unsatisfactory,  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  watch  the  stairs.  After  watching  for  about 
an  hour  a  ship's  boat  with  two  men  in  it  was  observed 
to  run  into  the  stairs,  when  six  bags  were  passed  out  of 
it  to  a  third  man  on  the  steps.  On  the  appearance  of 
the  police  the  men  ran  and  were  pursued,  but  inefiieclu- 
ally.  The  bagsandtheboatthatbrought  them  were  seized. 
The  bags  contained  llfilbs.  of  foreign  manufactured 
tobacco.  The  boat  belonged  to  a  regular  tr.odcr  from 
Antwerp  which  had  arrived  the  day  before,  and  had 
beou  twice  rummaged  since  her  arrival.  The  bags 
had  been  pilaced,  when  landed,  in  another  boat,  which 
h^id  been  hauled  ashore,  and  in  tiiis  boat  were  found 
•ilso  the  two  empty  bags  whit  h  had  originally  aCbrded 
the  ground  for  suspicion.  One  man  was  subsequently 
apprehended,  convicted,  and  imprisoned  for  this  of- 
fence. It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  how  slight  the 
chances  of  detection  were  in  this  case,  and  cons-i- 
quently  how  strong  the  piesuinption  is  tliat  a  large 
nuruber  of  similar  offences  rem^un  undetected. 


A  BILLET-DOUX,  BY  A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL- 
MASTKH. 
Accept,  dear  miss,  this  article  of  mine. 
For  what's  indefinite  who  can  define  i 
Jly  case  is  singular,  iny  Iiouse  is  rural; 
■W'lltthou,  iudtcd,  consent  to  raako  it  plural  t 

Something.  I  feel,  pervades  my  system  through, 
I  can't  de.'cribe,  yofc  substantively  true  ; 
Thy  form  so  feminine,  thy  mind  rcliectivc, 
■Where  all  s  possessive  good,  and  nought  olijectivc 

I'm  positive  none  can  compare  with  thee. 
In  wit  aud  worth's  superlative  ilejirCB  ; 
First  person,  then,  iudicativrt  piove, 
Lot  thy  soft  passive  voice  exclaim,  "  1  love 

Active  in  cheerful  mood,  no  lonjer  neuifir, 

I  II  leave  my  eaios.  both  prcsei't,  past  and  future  ; 

lUit.  a'l '.  w'nat  ioitnre  must  I  undergo, 

'Till  1  obtain  that  httio  "  yes"  or  "  no." 

Spare  me  the  negative,  to  save  compuiictioa, 
(Ml,  let  my  preposition  uic^t  conjunction  ; 
Wliat  could  excite  sued  olcasiug  reco'Iccrion, 
As  hearing  thee  prououuce  this  imorjuctiou— 

"  I  will  be  thine,  thy  inys  and  {griefs  to  shwe. 
Till  Heaven  shall  please  to  poLnt  a  period  thi-ie." 
Chiddingly,  Sussex.  K.  L 


The  rapid  and  daily  incieasin,;  r-alo  of  \V"irii»ms  and  Co''» 
j'cas  is  tlii>  l  e>;t  pn-of  ot  r);cir  Ru-»t.  siipcvi"ii!y  in  sti^ngth, 
liiivoiir,  uiid  lichaoxs  I'rices,  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s  lOd.  per  lb. 
id  Cavel'SUvet,  Dublin. 
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QUOTATIONS  AND  MISQUOTATIONS. 
T'ltjio  is  a  famous  story  of  SLeiidan  that  in  a  de- 
bate iu  the  House  of  Commons  he  heard  a  member  on 
the  opposite  side  quote  against  him  some  Greek  lines  ; 
rising,  he  replied  at  once  that,  though  the  lines  might 
seeai  conclusive,  the  hou.  gentleman,  if  he  had  con- 
plcted  the  passage,  would  have  shov»u  the  house  that 
their  real  meaning  was  just  the  coutrarj^  He  then 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  gravity  to  repeat  what 
seemed  to  be  a  sentence  iu  Gretk,  but  was  in  reality  a 
string  of  gibberish,  such  as  he  could  invent  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  The  house  was,  of  course, 
asl  ouishcd  at  his  leai  uing  and  memory,  and  cheered 
him  loudly,  as  his  opponent,  discomfited,  sat  ViriLhout 
re[)ly.  A  ready  memory  is  a  good  substitute  for  want 
of  ready  wit,  but  sometimes  it  must  fail  ;  the  man 
who  is  able  to  think  of  a  word  when  he  wants  it  is  more 
clover  than  the  man  who  can  recall  whole  pages  at 
cny  other  time.  A  happy  quotation,  however,  often 
eho'.vs  real  wit,  as  when  Lord  Derby,  then  Mr.  Stanley, 
quoted  against  O'Connell,  who  had  spoken  three 
times  in  committee  on  the  .same  question,  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  house,  "  Thrice  the  brindled  cat  has 
lucwed,"  from  Shakespeare  ;  and  when  iiv.irt,  on  .see- 
ing the  motto,  "Non  lapui  ted  recepi"  on  a  medal  of 
AVilliam  III.,  replied,  "  The  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the 
thief."  But  such  examples  are  rare,  and  not  often, 
when  related,  to  be  depended  on  as  authentic.  Queen 
Llizabeth's  "He blow  with  Uis  winds  and  tiny  were 
scattered,"  iu  reference  to  the  Armada  ;  Strafford's 
"  Tut  not  your  trust  in  princes, '  when  Charles  aban- 
donoiJ  him  ;  Edward  VI.'s  saying  when,  at  his  corona- 
tion, the  tiwoids  of  state  were  deUvered  to  him,  "  You 
h.ive  foig.itlen  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ;  "  and  many 
mor-o  are,  as  the  Italians  say,  "  Si  non  veri,  ben  trovati  ' 
if  not  tr  ue,  at  least  are  well  invented.  Such  are  Lord 
Denman's  lereience  to  George  II.  as  something  whi^h 

Thu  scuiblanco  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on  ; 
and  the  application  to  the  late  Lord  Brougham  and 
Vaux  of  the  words  "  Vaux  et  prttttrta  nihil,"  which 
may  bo  consid'ered  parallel  to  a  r-ecent  college  story. 
A  gi-eiit  university  proposed  some  ton  yeai  s  ago  the 
"  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile"  as  the  subject 
of  a  prize  essay,  the  competitors  to  send  in  their  com- 
positions with  mottoes  attached,  by  which  the  success- 
ful eflbrt  might  be  ideutitied.  One  of  these  was,  "  Kx 
Kilo  nihil  tit,"  v.diich  iu  this  case,  at  least,  turned  out 
to  be  too  true.  The  poem  was  not  considered  fit." 
Eut  perhaps  the  many  familiar  examples  of  misquo- 
tations are  even  mor  e  curious.  "  He  who  fights  and 
runs  away  may  live  to  fight  another  day,"  is  an  es- 
tablished prover  b,  but  does  not  occur  in  Hudibras,  to 
which  it  is  gener  ally  assigned  ;  and  Lord  Palmerston's 
famous  dictuirr  about  the  man  v/ho  makes  "  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before"  is  seldom  re- 
membered to  the  credit  of  its  original  a\ithor,  Dean 
Switt.  It  occurs  in'one  of  the  conver  sations  between 
Gulliver  and  tire  King  of  Brobdignag.  Few  who  use 
tho  phrase,  "When  Greek  meets  Greek,"  remember 
tliat  it  is  fr  om  Nathaniel  Lee's  play  of  "  Alexander 
the  Great  ;"  or  when  they  say,  "  Sceptre  and  crown 
mviet  tumble  down,"  and  so  on,  that  they  are  quoting 
Sherley's  "The  Glories  of  our  Blood  and  State." 
"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin," 
bears  a  restricted  meaning  only  wheu  read  iu 
Shakespeare  ;"  "Charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins," 
is  habitually  perverted  from  its  real  significance  ; 
and  the  oft-repeated  story  that  Archbishop  Chichele 
founded  his  College  of  All  Souls  for  such  as  were  leue 
nutus  it  ■moderate  doctus,  as  a  reproach  to  the  learning 
of  the  memVjers  of  his  foundation,  bears  quite  a  diffe- 
rent construction  when  the  whole  passage  of  the  will 
is  given.  "  Moderately  learned  <«  music"  is  its  entire 
form.  Milton,  Pope,  and  Ten'nyson,  our  most  often 
quoted  poets,  are  frequently  inade  to  say  what  they 
never  said,  as  often,  at  least,  as  our  greatest  dramatist, 
but  perhaps  other  great  author's  suffer  nearly  as 
much.  Sterne,  not  the  Bible,  is  the  somce  of  the 
""yi'o.  "God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  ;" 
and  "  He  that  runs  may  read"  does  not  ever  occur  in 
Kabakkuk,  from  which  it  is  most  frequently  given. 
The  famous  enigma  on  the  letter  H  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Byron.  It  is  really  by  Miss  Catherine  Fanshawe." 
"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever"  is  by  Keats,  to 
•whom  many  more  quotations  may  be  atti-ibuted  than 
Bome  of  us  suppose. '  A  favourite  saying  of  Talleyrand, 
"  Langu.ige  is  given  to  man  that  he  may  conceal  his 
thoughts,"  has  been  traced  to  Goldsmith,  Voltaire, 
Fontenelle,  Du  Puy,  ,aud  half  a  dozen  other  authors, 
until  its  true  origin  is  lost  in  remote  antiquity.  "  No 
man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  chambre"  has  usually 
been  credited  to  the  Prince  de  Conde,  but  something 
\ery  like  it  twice  occurs  in  Plutarch  :  while  the  fa- 


vourite epitaph,  "Not  lost,  but  gone  before,"  has  been 
traced  through  Rogers,  Elliott,  v.arious  epitaphs,  and 
so  on,  up  to  the  ancient  saint,  Cyprian. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  TOBACCO  ON  PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 

At  the  last  sitting  pf  the  British  Medical  Association, 
Dr.  Drysdale,  senior  physician  to  the  Metropolitan  Free 
Hospital,  and  physician  to  the  Ndrth  London  Con- 
sumption Hospital,  submitted  a  paper  on  the  influence 
of  tobacco  on  public  health.  Dr.  Drysdale  observed 
that  ill  the  midst  of  all  cheering  signs  of  the  march  of 
icicutillc  civilisation  it  was  curious  to  remar  k  that  the 
custom  of  tobacco-smoking  became  every  year  more 
prevalent.  He  did  not  thiuk  that  alcoholic  intoxica- 
tion was  so  prevalent  a.s  it  used  to  be,  although  it  was 
still  ter  ribly  prevalent ;  but  he  expected  lio.  one  to 
doubt  his  assertion  that  tobacco  was  becoming  much 
more  extensively  consumed,  and  that  even  by  the 
highest  classes.  Quite  recently  the  leading  medical 
joui-nal,  edited  as  it  was  by  writers  of  gTcat  literary 
merit  as  well  as  creat  professioiral  eminence,  r  ecom- 
mended the  use  of  tobacco  as  a  necessary  for  our  troops 
on  foj  eigu  service,  thus  clas.sing  it  with  the  hygienic 
reineui^-s  useful  in  malarious  and  tropical  districts. 
He,  th..iofore.  almost  feai-ed  that  auyorre  accusing  to- 
bacco of  doing  any  harm  to  the  public  health  uii^xl it 
not  impossibly  run  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  the 
madness  of  the  greut  Spanish  hero  of  Cer  vantes,  and 
be  reputed  as  running  a  tilt  against  windmills.^  He 
had  sien,  however,  iu  the  course  of  his  life  so 
many  cases  of  disease  which  he,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  had  attributed  to  the  use  of  tobacco, 
that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  say  a  word  on  the  u.-yativL 
side  of  the  question.  It  was  not  above  a  moirth  or 
two  since  that  be  .'^uw  in  the  course  of  one  week  two 
cases  of  complete  blindness,  acoompairied  by  atrophy 
of  the  optic  disc,  ill  men,  entirely  due,  he  was  sure,  to 
the  use  ofjtobacoo.  One  of  tho.  e  patients  was  of  the  age 
of  27,  and  had  been  a  most  extensive  smoker  for  some 
six  years,  consuming,  he  said,  an  ounce  of  Virginia  to- 
bacco daily.  The  other  unfortunate  young  man  was 
only  twtnty-four  years  old,  and  he  had  been  iu  the 
habit  of  chewing  constantly  as  well  as  surokiug.  His 
amaxrrosis  was  quite  similar  iu  its  character  to  that  of 
the  other  p»tient.  All'ections  of  the  gums  and  tongue 
wer  e  ver-y  frequ..ntlyseeuin  old  snioker.s.  The  tongue 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  paiuted  with  a  solution  of  irf- 
trate  of  silver  in  some  cases  ;  in  others  there  was  livi- 
dity  of  the  gums  and  great  duskiness  of  the  Jauccs. 
Among  the  poor  er  classes  tobacco  smoking  and  chewing 
often  made  a  man's  mouth  a  deplorable  spectacle. 
Dyspepsia  and  diarrha-a  were  mor  e  frequerrtly  caused 
by  smoking  than  niauy  believed,  and  Sir  Vv'.  Jeuner 
used  to  say — and  he  (Dr-.  Drysdale)  thought  with 
truth — that  the  use  of  tobacco  dispoised  to  palpitation 
of  the  hear  t,  prolapse  of  the  rectum,  &c.  Whatever 
might  be  thought  of  this  view,  he  would  cordially  sub- 
scribe to  the  opinion  which  ascribed  to  tobacco  many 
of  tho  cases  of  inalaise  and  cachexia  of  men  who 
Would  otherwise  bo  in  excellent  health.  Tobacco- 
smoking  had  left  the  taproom,  and  now  even  the 
throne  itself  was  not  destitute  of  the  perfume  of  to- 
bacco. Were  the  modern  Turks  or  Germans  to  go  on 
smoking  from  morning  to  night,  as  tht-y  did,  and  con- 
suming Vir  ginia  tobacco  or  Cavendish  as  we  did  irr 
England,  they  would  indeed  present  a  deplorable 
spectacle  of  public  want  of  stamina.  Fortunately 
however,  German  and  Turkish  tobacco  was  almost 
void  of  noxious  pr  operties.  In  Russia,  Turkey,  and 
some  other  nations  women  had  already  commenced  to 
invade  the  smoker's  domain,  which  in  England  they 
had  at  pr-esent  left  urrexplored,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  all  who  valued  good  complexions  in  their  country- 
women.- In  Russia  elderly  ladies  asked  smokers  for  a 
light  for  their  cigarettes  or  cigars,  and  taught  their 
daughters  to  blacken  their  teeth  and  injure  the  purity 
of  their  breath  by  inhaling  the  fumes  of  the  burning 
weed.  He  could  not  help  thinking  with  the  physi- 
cians of  more  primitive  times  that  simple  diet,  with 
absence  from  strmulants  aird  nacotics,  would  to  the 
end  of  all  time  be  found  the  •greatest  friends  to 
virtue, beauty,  aud  good  health.  Railway  travelling, 
always  so  uninviting,  v/as  now  rendered  much  more 
so  by  the  stale  smell  of  tobacco  smoke.  Tire 
whole  of  Europe,  it  had  b.een  remarked  by 
Professor  Mantejezza,  was  fast- being  turned  into  a 
cigar  divan  ;  and  it  became  every  day  moi-e  dilli- 
cultforamale  of  average  strength  of  mind  to  as.sert 
his  liberty  to  refrain  from  tobacco  if  he  went  into 
society  at  all.  He  (Dr.  Drysdale)  thought,  then,  that 
it  was  time  for  such  practitioners  of  the  heahug  art  as 
had  anythina  to  say  about  tobacco  to  aucak  out.  For 


his  par  t  Ic  charged  tobacco  with  causing  bliuduesa, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  paralysis,  drarrho.'a,  aud  dis- 
eases of  the  teeth  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  moutit 
and  tongue.  He  alleged  that  it  was  a  foe  to  cleaiiH" 
uess  and  good  manner-s.  He  knew  that  it  was  inju- 
rious to  worker  s  in  tobacco  factories,  and  he,  ther-e- 
foie,  contended  that  it  was  not  a  true  luxury,  aud 
never  a  necessary.  Tobacco  might  be  used  for  the 
treatment  of  asthma,  but  to  admit  tobacco  smokiug, 
chewing,  and  snutfing  into  the  list  of  the  luxuries  of 
a  refined  arid  healthy  age  was,  in  his  opiniou,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  public  hygiene . 


THE  PLAGUE. 

Famine  during  the  past  v/inter  (1873-7'1)  was  widely 
present  iu  Asia  Minor,  but  neither  the  district  of  Kur- 
distan, fr  om  which  the  rumour  of  plague  now  comes, 
nor  the  district  which  is  the  scene  of  the  present 
outbreak  on  the  Lower  Euphrates  appears  to  have 
suffered,  and  iio  report  of  plague  has  come  from 
the  fanirrre-stricken  districts. 

It  might  seem  from  the  recent  recun-iug  outbreaks 
of  plague  as  if  the  disease  were  about  once  more  to 
become  a  prominent  epidemic.  The  po.ssibility  of  a 
re-appearance  of  the  disease  iir  epidemic  form  has  not 
been  overlooked  by  the  differeut  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  the  subsidence  and  even  apparent  extinction  of 
the  malady  in  countr  ies  where  it  was  once  endemio 
not  being  regarded  as  affording  any  sur-ety  against  its 
recurrence,  so  long  as  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  r-i-mains  unchanged.  The  limitation  of  the 
recent  outlnc  .il  to  communities  removed  from  ordi- 
naryobser  vation,aiid  atrrong  whom  the  fir-st  beginnings 
of  the  disease  couldnot  be  traced,  suggests  that  plague, 
although  now  more  rarely  observed  in  a  diffusive 
form,  nray  not  so  entirely  have  disappeared  from  its 
former  seats  of  prevalence  iu  the  Levant  as  is  com- 
monly believed,  and  that  these  recent  outbreaks 
may  possibly  be  re-ciudescences  rather  than  le- 
rippearances.  Whichever  be  the  truth,  the  practical 
lesson  is  the  sanre  ;  and  Europe,  while  not  regarding 
these  outbreaks  with  indillereuce,  ought  to  contem- 
plate them  without  anxiety.  In  the  present  state  of 
medical  aud  sanitary  knowledge  arrd  pr'actice,  plague 
among  European  nations  shouldfexcite  no  greater  emo- 
tion, as  it  does  not  call  for  other  measures  of  precau- 
tion or  treatmi'irt,  than  typhus.  Iu  the  Turkish  do- 
mirrions  in  Asia  and  Africa,  the  case  is,  however,  dif- 
ferent. Ther-e  races  and  populations,  as  in  the  present 
infected  districts,  have  to  be  dealt  with,  among  whom 
the  sanitar  y  r  egulations  of  a  civilised  community  are 
impossible.  But  the  sanitary  or'ganisatiou  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  seeks  to  close  the  ditlereut  routes  by 
which  the  infection  of  plague  may  travel  from  an  in- 
fected locality,  and  it  is  now  attempting  to  bring  the 
various  ctnti  cs  of  Mahomedau  pilgr  image  iu  its  domi- 
nions uuder  systematic  medical  and  sanitary  sui^ervi- 
siorr,  so  as  to  prevent  them  becoming  as  heretofore 
great /oci  of  epidemic  diilusion. 

As  we  write  a  report  lias  reached  this  country  of  the 
appearance  in  Western  Arabia  of  a  disease  resembling 
plague,  aud  the  Egy]^tiau  Gover  nment  has  put  in  ope- 
" ration  the  most  str'ingont  measures  for  isolatirrg 
the  affected  districts,  and  for  placing  under  super- 
vision, and  subjecting  to  quarantine,  arrivals 
from  the  Hedjaz  in  Egyptian  ports.  It  has  also 
decided,  according  to  official  report,  to  cut  off  all 
commQuication  with  the  licgvney  of  Tripoli  by  laud 
aud  by  sea.  The  locality  iu  which  the  disease  sus- 
pected to  be  plague  has  shown  iiEclf  iu  Westerrr  Arabia 
is  Degar  (or  Doga),  a  town  built  of  brushwood  and 
reeds,  and  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  a  day's  journey 
north-eaot  of  the  fort  of  Gendudah.  Here  the  encamp- 
ment of  an  Arab  tribe  has  becu  attacked.  If  the  sus- 
picion that  this  disea,.se  be  plague  should  be  confirmed, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  disease  will  also  be  found  to 
exist  in  other  parts  of  Arabia,  as  a  consequence  of  dis- 
semination from  the  Lower  Euphrates  and  from  Me- 
shed Ali  and  Kerbella. 


Small-pox  IN  Dean  Forest. — The  outbreak  of  small- 
pox in  the  F'or  est  of  D«an  appears  to  be  assuming,  se- 
rious proportions.  Accor-ding  to  the  WeaUrn  Mai!,  the 
Westbur-y-on-Sevein  guardians  have  been  compelled 
to  hold  their  meetings  at  an  hotel  fn  consequence  of 
the  removal  to  the  workhouse  of  a  man  whose  land- 
lady refused  to  receive  hiir  because  he  was  afilicto.l 
with  the  disease,  aud  who  C(,._  quently  took  refuge  iu 
a  pig's  cot.  It  has  been  stated  caat  in  one  instance  tha 
relieving  officer  was  obliged  to  lay  out  a  poor  fellow 
who  was  like  a  "'chsrred  stick,"  jjlace  him  in  hiscotfin, 
and  absolutely  cairy  the  bodv  ou  his  6bo»lfl'--r  to  the 
churchyarci» 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[Au^.  22,  Wi. 


DID  SHE  DO  RIGHT  ? 

"  It's  no  use,  mother,  no  use  to  try.  I  can  never 
te  anything  but '  Drunken  Bill's  boy'  eo  long  as  we 
Btay  here — never  ;  and  Jamie  Hews  laid  his  freckled, 
Bunburnt  face  down  on  his  mother's  knee  and  sobbed 
vehemently. 

Such  a  miserable,  poverty  stricken  room  as  that  in 
■which  the  twain  were  sitting  one  seldom  sees,  except 
in  the  tenement  houses  of  our  large  cities  ;  but  the 
home  where  Jamie  Hews  had  passed  all  the  years  he 
could  remember  was  in  a  small  inland  town — a  village 
that  boasted  only  its  three  churches  and  three  score 
less  pretentious  buildings,  most  of  them  pretty  white 
cottages,  surrounded  with  shrubberij,  and  sweet  and 
restful  to  look  upon,  but  a  few  as  dilapidated  and 
tumble-down  structures  as  humanity  could  well  dignify 
with  the  name  of  "  home." 

In  the  very  poorest  of  these  latter  li%-ed  "  Drunken 
Bill* — for  Mr.  Hews  was  known  by  that  degrading  but 
deserved  cognomen  wherever  he  was  "known  at  all — 
anrd  Jamie  was  his  only  child,  by  no  means  a  hand- 
some boy,  but  quick,  vivacious,  intelligent  beyond  the 
J^ars  of  even  a  c'nild  of  fortune,  and  inheriting  the 
sensitive  yet  loving  natiu-e  of  the  woman  who  laid  her 
hand  on  his  bowed  head  in  the  June  twilight  of  which 
I  write,  and  waited  many  minutes  to  quiet  her  own 
heart  and  her  boy's  before  trusting  herself  to  ask  : 
"  W  ho  cilled  you  that,  Jamie  ?" 
"  Who  called  me  that  ?"  the  child  repeated,  lifting 
his  head,  running  his  fingers  through  his  curly  locks, 
with  a  gesture  of  impatience,  and  looking  persistently 
away  from  the  face  of  his  mother.  "  Everybody. 
Wheret-er  I  go,  and  whatever  I  try  to  be,  it's  the  same 
old  sttjry,  if  not  in  .so  many  words,  in  so  many  looks  or 
actsi;  and  1  can't  bear  it.    It  isn't  right  I  should." 

"■  No  dear,  it  isn't  right.  It  is  bitterh',-  cruelly 
vrrpng,  I  know.    God  help  us  both." 

Mrs.  Hews  was  not  given  to  weeping.  They  who 
sit  in  the  shadow  of  great  sorrows  seldom  are;  and 
Jamie  Hews'  mother  was  one  of  thou.5ands  of  brave, 
heroic  martyrs  who  are  cru.shed  annually  under  the 
cruel  car  of  circumstance,  and  who,  though  slowly 
dying,  are  proud  to  make  no  sign. 

The  tone  of  her  voice,  however,  as  she  responded  to 
her  boy's  unusual  ebullition,  was  deep  v:::]\  ;  .im.  but 
Bweet  with  pathos,  and  the  prayer  tlj:.t  t!j:uijbcd 
through  it  at  the  last  must  have  reached  the  ear  for- 
ever open  to  the  cry  of  the  desolate,  thoug'n  help  comes 
not  always  in  the  way  of  human  choosing. 

For  a  long  time  there  was  silence  between  them, 
broken  only  by  the  wind  that  pushed  the  willow- 
boughs  aside  to  let  the  moonlight  over  the  mouldy 
casement.    Then : 

"  Mother,"  Jamie  whispered,  "must  it  go  on  in  this 
Way — always?"  > 

"  What  would  you  do,  my  son  ?" 
The  woman's  intuition  had  caught  at  the  boy's  an- 
swer before  he  put  it  into  words,  for  her  heart  almost 
ceased  to  beat,  and  her  hps  were  like  a  ghost's  in  the 
half  darkness,  when  she  asked: 
*•  What  would  you  do,  my  son  ?" 
"  Do  !  Go  away  from  here  forever,  and  take  you 
with  me" — speaking  rapidly,  and  looking  straight  into 
his  mother's  eyes.  "  Go  away  anywhere — oh,  any- 
where where  there  shall  be  nothing  to  our  Kves  but  a 
future  ;  no  past  of  shame,  of  suffering,  of  terror ;  no 
skeleton  in  the  cupboard.  Hush,  mother!" — for  the 
woman's  lips  had  parted  with  a  moaning  sound  of 
words."  Don't  answer  till  you  take  time  to  think  ;  and, 
while  you  think,  remember  that  it  is  your  h<iy  lint 
pleads — your  boy  !  no  better,  no  more  DrilU-iii':  tlr.ia 
othftr  boys,  perhaps,  but  still  with  more  po.i-iliiii'.ius 
of  good  that  can  never  Bud  development  here — with 
sometning  in,  and  to,  and  of  him,  that  v.  ill  make  some 
day  a  place  and  a  name  in  the  world  for  you  and  for 
himself,  if  ha  can  only  have  a  chance — only  half  a 
chance,  mother  1" 

She  sat,,  in  that  solemn,  trying  hour,  holding  in  her 
nerveless  grasp  tie  brown  hantls  of  her  boy— lier  boy, 
that  somehow  seemed  suddenly  to  have  been  clothed 
With  the  dignity  of  manhood—sat  facijg  a  crisis 
Bhe  had  eo  long  (eh  would  come  to  h<T  some  time— 
feelintt  herself  •hak&n  t>o  the  very  centre  of  her  being- 
torn  divided,  bod?,  br«io  aod  soul,  in  the  convict 
'twixt  wifely  duty  and  motherly  love,  yet  powerless 
to  utt»  •  word  I  md  Jamie  went  on,' after  a  long 
pause  1 

"  I  aai  oo«  pl*DnJn^  for  myself  alone,"  he  said — 
f'not  ao  maoh  iot  myseJ  &•  for  you,  for  1  know  what 


you  h-ive  endured  year  after  j'ear — what  you  are  en- 
during now  day  after  day — know  it  all  far  better  than 
you  dream  I  can — and  the  knowledge  sometimes  half 
maddens  me.  Poverty,  neglect,  abuse  and  ignominy 
quicken/^rather  thsn  dull,  the  perceptions  of  people 
constituted  like  you  and  m.e,  perhaps.  At  any  rate, 
cruel  e."p'vjriences  age  one,  and  I  am  not  a  child.  Oh, 
mother,  mother  !" — his  voice  growing  piteously  plain- 
tive and  beseeching — "  only  go  with  me  into  the  new 
world  of  love  and  peace  that  I  knov."  I  can  make  for 
you,  and  I  will  protect,  care  for,  comfort  and  worship 
you  all  my  life." 

"  And  leave  him  ?  Oh,  Jamie,  what  would  become 
of  him  ?" 

"  What  would  become  of  him  ?  He  would  go  his 
way — tread  out  his  measure — 

Filling  the  dream  of  his  earthly  days 
With  fugitive  things  not  good  to  treasure — 

just  as  he  has  been  doing  for  years — just  as  he  will  do, 
doubtles;-;,  to  the  end  of  time  with  him,  whether  we  go 
or  whcthtr  we  stay  !" 

The  iron  was  in  t'ne  boy's  soul.  His  face  looked  old 
and  haggard,  and  revealed  a  mental  struggle  that 
would  leave  an  iuefFaceable  mark,  for  good  or  ill,  over 
all  his  future  life  ;  and  no  wonder  that  the  bitterness 
of  his  soul  bubbled  over  in  bitter,  biting  words. 

"  He  is  your  father,  Jamie." 

"  Yes  ;  and  he  is  your  husband.  But  we  are  both 
his  slave,?,  nevertheless.  ^Vhat  has  he  ever  done  for 
or  been  to  either  of  us  that  we  should  consider  him 
at  all,  except  to  be  well  rid  of  him  ?  He  ha.s  made  and 
kept  our  home  desoh'.te  ;  heaped  humility  upon  us 
in  every  conceivable  form  ;  taken  our  hord-carncd 
wages  to  make  a  demon  of  hjmself,  and  that,  too,  when 
we  v,-ere  cold,  and  hungry,  and  helpless  !" 

"  I  know.    Oh,  surely  I  know  it  all,  .Jamie  !" 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  in  that  reproachful  tone,  mother. 
Do  you  think  I  would  recall  all  this,  just  to  torture  us 
both  with  the  shameful  memory  ?  I  want  to  malce  you 
see.  as  I  ■  see,  tli.at  your  duty  lies  no  longer  here.  I 
don't  want  to  add  to  the  burden  of  your  agony.  If  s 
heavy  enough  already,  heaven  knows  ;  and  I  wonder 
how  j'ou  have  borne  it  so  long.  Oh,  mother  I  don't 
look  so  white  and  so  wretched  !    Don't  !" 

The  boy  flung  both  his  arms  about^the  woman's 
neck,  drew  her  face  to  his  bosom,  kissed  her  silver- 
tiu-eaded  hair — not  passionately,  as  a  lover  might, 
but  reverently,  as  if  it  were  the  holiest  thing  in  all 
the  world  ;  and  the  moonlight  brightened  around 
them,  as  though  it  pitied  and  fain  would  comfort  their 
barren,  broken  lives.  But  the  struggle  that  seemed 
to  the  woman  dividing  soul  and  body  could  be  known 
only  to  herself  and  to  the  great  heart  of  Infinite  Com- 
passion. 

"  Listen,  Jamie !"  she  said  at  length,  turning  her 
head  a  little,  so  that  she  could  sec  his  eyes,  and  lifting 
one  hand  to  his  shoulder,  v.here  it  rested  in  trembling 
tendernes.s,  "  listen,  and  gue.ss,  if  you  can,  the  extent 
of  my  love  for  you  when  I  say  I  will  give  you  up — 
though  you  are  my  only  joy,  my  only  hope,  my  only 
love  —  give  you  up  to  live  my  life  henceforth  .^s  best  I 
mav  witliout  you — because  you  must  not,  shall  not  be 
sacrificed  !  The  world  is  wide  before  you,  and  you 
are  free  to  choose  the  Vv'ay  you  will  go—  only  do  not 
ask  me  to  go  with  you.  Do  not  temijt  me  ;  for, 
thoug'n  I  am  your  mother,  Jamie,  I  am  but  a  v,-eak 
woman,  hungry  for  a  woman's  birthright — a  peaceful, 
happy  home," 

JSlie  we.ite  l  for  a  moment — for  her  forced  calmness 
seemed  do.serting  her— and  Jamie's  arms  tightened 
their  clasp  a  little  ;  but  he  did  not  speak  at  all.  His 
lips  were  ashen,  and  into  his  face  stole  the  same  look 
of  strong  endurance  that  for  years  had  distinguished 
hers.  When  she  spoke  again  her  voice  had  in  it  a 
ring  of  h')ne,  and  something  like  asmiie hovered  about 
her  i.;iti..'iit  eyes. 

'•  You  c-.'iTi  be  a  great  man,  Jamie,''  she  said.  "You 
were  never  like  other  boys  ;  and  you  can  yet  pro^Te 
to  me  the  truth  of  Holland's  words — '  Th:tt  in  the 
blackest  soils  gro'y  the  richest  flowers,  and  the  loftie.it 
and  stronge.st  trees  spring  heavenward  among  the 
rocks.'  I  know  that  you  can  do  this.  You've  had  a 
hard  time  so  far  in  life.  Your  past  has  been  anything 
but  \\'h::t  it  should  have  been  ;  but,  Jamie,  leave 
your  mother  to  her  duty  by  his  side  so  long  as  he  needs 
me,  and  make  your  future  worthy  of  yourself," 

"  And  this  is  your  answer  ?" 

"  Yes,  Jamie," 

"  And  thi.^  is  mine  :  I'll  never  leave  you  !" 
"  But.  dear  " 

'•  Hush,  mother,  please  I"  he  implored.  '"  I've  lis- 
tened patiently — silently,  rattier — to  you,  though  my 
heart  was  broken  ;  and  now  I  must  as'k  v%h;!t  vuu 
would  do  without  me  to  protect  you  from — him?  A 


hundred  times  he  would  have  killed  you  but  forme — 
a  hundred  times  I  have  thought  he  would  kill  us  both 
— and  it  would  have  been  bettor  so,  perhaps,  t'nan  for 
us  to  drag  out  all  the  days  of  misery  that  may  be  bC' 
fore  us.  you  need  me,  mother,  and  I  shall  stay  wit! 
you."  ' 

'•  But  if  I  wish  vou  to  go,  Jamie  ? — if  I  pray  tou  tc 

go  ?" 

"  Still  I  would  stey  with  my  liiother,  who  has  do 
other  '  hops' — no  other  joy — no  other  love.  I  wUl  not 
leave  you  I  But  have  you  wholly  Hiade  up  your  mind  7 
Is  there  no  hope  of  your  learning  to  look  at  things  from 
my  stand-point,  mother?" 

How  could  she  resist  bis  tender  pleading  ?  He  was 
her  boy,  and  in  all  the  world  there  was  no  one  eke  to 
love  her  !  Did  she  ov.  e  him  notliing  ?  Could  it  be  she 
had  mistaken  the  call  of  duty  ?  She  t'nought  of  her 
wa  ;ted  life— t'ne  v.-ant  and  woe  she  had  e.~peri-:nced — 
the  gross  influences  and  grosser  passions  to  v.-hioh  she 
had  been  sitbjected  —of  her  future  as  it  might  be,  with 
Jamie,  far  away  from  the  scenes  of  their  mutual  degra- 
dation, from  the  place  where,  for  years,  they  had  been 
sinking  lov.:er  and  lower  in  the  world's  esteem — for 
"  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  children," 
and  '"as  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is" — of  tha  viitas  of 
joy  on  one  hand,  t'ne  barren,  rocky  way  on  the  other  ; 
and  foramoment — only  for  a  moment — her  face  turned 
fondly  tovi-ard  Peace,  and  her  heart  forgot  itr"  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse." 

But  in  that  moment  she  ss.—  her  boy — her  boy — 
standing  "  high  on  the  world's  great  aliar-stairs,"  be- 
loved of  the  gifted  and  the  good,  a  dispenser  of  spiri- 
tual and  intellectual  bouncy  to  those  v.-'nose  hunger 
was  akin  to  that  of  his  own  sad  early  j-ears — saw  him, 
crowned  and  oalm,  in  the  heart  of  a  well-deserved 
content  ;  and  still  his  fingers  v,-ere  in  her  palm,  and 
his  grateful  smile  made  all  the  Heaven  of  her  being. 
Then— 

"  It  would  be  so  sweet,"  she  sighed.  "  Oh,  God  1 
so  very  sweet." 

"  Bless  yeu,  mother.  All  my  future  s'nall  bless  yon 
for  this  hour." 

She  stared  in  his  face  wonderingly.  She  had  half 
forgotten  his  presence,  and  the  soimd  of  his  voice 
recalled  her  to  the  bitterness — the  hopelessness  of  her 
lot. 

"  Kiss  me,  Jamie,"  she  whispered,  lifting  to  his  a 
face  from  which  all  life  seemed  vanished ;  "  kiss  me, 
and  forgive  me,  dear,  and  pity  me,  for  my  heart  ia 
breaking  for  his  sake  !    I  cannot  leave  him,  Jamie." 

Then,  again,  a  silence  crept  between  them.  The 
moou  went  under  a  cloud  ;  the  wind  fell  to  so'obing 
in  the  v.-illow  shadows  ;  and  Jamie,  facing  the  black- 
ness of  his  life,  sat  stunued  and  cold — his  heart  beat- 
ing laboriously — all  the  colour  gone  from  his  lips,  that 
had  forgotten  to  shape  their  answer  to  his  mother'^ 
plea — his  life  crying  out  ifa  bitterness  against  its  cruel 
bondage,  and  eve: y  fibre  and  pulse  of  boiy,  briin,  and 
spirit  a-quiver  with  inteiisest  pain. 

"  Poor  Jamie  !"  his  mother  said,  half  forgetting  her 
own  sorrow  in  pity  for  her  boy's — which  was  hors,  too, 
in  a  certain  searching  .sense — and  drawing  his  head 
down  on  her  bosom.  '"  But  wait,  dear,  wait — 
'  My  faith  is  large  in  Time, 
And  that  which  shapes  it  to  some  perfect  end.'" 

And  Jamie  answered,  tiying  fo  speak  calmly  and  to 
hide  the  dis.-.ppointment  and  the  pain  that  had  well- 
nigh  robbed  him  of  reason  : 

"  I  want  to  feel  you  are  right,  mother,  as  I  am  sure 
you  must  be  ;  but  I  cannot  quite,  to-night,  and  I 
know  I  was  not  wholly  selfish  in  waniin,' to  essips 
with  you  out  of  t'ne  lurnac;  we  have  trodden  together 
so  man}'  years,  v.  hich  you  have  decided  we  must 
tread,  ti'U  death  shall  sign  the  warrant  for  our  freedom. 
'  But  here  the  matter  ends.  I  shall  never  leave  you — 
vovi  will  never  leave  him.  So  here  wc  remain  ;  and 
I'll  do  the  best  I  can,  the  very  best  I  can,  mother,  to 
lighten  your  burdens  and  bring  sunshine  into  your 
dreary  life." 

Outside  a  sudden  rain  was  falling.  The  wind  had 
arisen,  and  was  moaning  over  the  broken  roof  and 
about  the  rough  brown  corners  of  tlie  house  that  was 
BO  so"U  to  have  ''a  history  :"  and  to  the  hearts  of  the 
two  desolate  beings  who,  cla.sped  in  each  ot'uer's  arms, 
listened  to  its  wailing,  it  seemed  but  the  echo  of  their 
own  poor,  pitiful,  but  voiceless  crying  for  shelter  and 
i-C"Ose  :  yet  bravely  they  strove  to  comfort  and  cheer 
each  other  ;  and  somewhere  * 

The  spirits  of  morning  were  whispering  hope. 
Alas,  that  it  was  not  hope  of  aught  this  side  the  great 
hereafter  ! 


Si.K  months  later. 

The  suow  is  piled  thickly  ever  the  l.iwns  ai;d  pave- 
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aaents,  end  the  wind,  blowing  a  perfect  linrricane,  is 
Bharp  as  a  sword  ;  but  nobody  seems  to  mind  it, 
though  everybody  is  out  of  doors  in  the  little  inland 
town. 

Mothers,  with  frightened  children  clinging  to  their 
ekirtd.  stind  in  little  white-faced  groups,  not  talking, 
tCu,;i.5.'iy  breathing  ;  and  men,  ■with  bare  heads  and 
elect Iicd  fists,  looking  the  horror  they  cannot  put  into 
words,  watching  a  figure  that,  unresisting  and  helpless, 
is  led  off  between  its  captors  to  a  grey  stone  prison  a 
hundred  yards  away. 

"Drunken  Bill  !" 

I\cthing  more  for  him  in  the  land  he  might  hare 
honoured — nothing  but  dungeon  walls,  and  glimpses 
of  his  fellow  men  from  prison-dock  and  scaffold  !  And 
for  his  ? 

A  cry  of  "  murder,''  issuing  from  the  brown  house, 
in  the  biting  December  morning,  has  startled  from 
Bhimber  half  the  town,  but  the  help  implored  has 
come  too  late. 

The  wide-open  eyes  of  Jamie  stare  upward  from  the 
corner  where  he  lies,  with  One  arm  around  his  mother; 
but  there  is  no  sight  in  them,  and  his  heart  has  for- 
gotten its  pulsing.  An  open  wound  over  his  temple 
and  bruises  over  all  his  body  tell  the  story  I  cannot, 
and  do  not  need  to  write  !  and  for  mother  and  son 
there  is  no  longer  need  of  human  sympathy,  for  they 
are  sheltered  at  lust  in  the  "peace  which  passeth  all 
imderstanding." 

"  Forever  and  forever  with  those  just  souls  and  true 
■who  have  been  lifted  fro'Ln  the  deepa  of  worldly  woe 
to  the  height  where  lies  Kepose." 

Did  she  do  right  ? 

Answer,  ye  of  the  fine  linen  and  purple,  who  have 
for  the  world's  doivn-trodden  only  scorn  and  cruel 
contempt — ye  who  sing  and  smile,  and  aj-e  so 
safely  sheltered  here  !  In  the  Hereafter  ye  may  not 
touch  the  hem  of  their  raiment  who  for  Duty  lived 
and  still  for  Duty  died  ;  and  Heaven  help  you  then, 
for  no  mantle  of  gold  will  cover  you.  Answer,  if  ye 
dare  ! 


A  FLYING  YORKSHIREMAIT. 
Mr.  Ralph  Stott,  in  a  letter  to  the  Sheffield  Daily 
Teler/raph,  makes  the  following  astounding  state- 
men'fc  : — "  After  twelve  years  of  cai'eful  experi- 
menting, I  have  produced,  and  now  have  in  my 
possession,  an  apparatus  by  which  action  and  re- 
action are  rendered  opposite  and  unequal,  and  by 
which  motion  is  produced  without  expenditure  of  the 
motive  power.  Let  facts  speak.  In  a  frame,  30  inches 
by  15  inches,  by  i  inches,  a  certain  arrangement  of 
levers,  &.&.,  is  placed  ;  a  tpring  of  1,0001b.  force  (when 
compressed)  is  made  to  press  again.=t  one  end  of  the 
framo  and  against  the  arrangement  ;  there  is  no  mo- 
tion of  the  part  of  the  apparatus,  pressures  only  ai-e 
produced,  therefore  tho  spring  (which  is  the  motive 
power  in  this  substance)  is  always  in  the  same  state  of 
compression  ;  consequently,  there  is  no  expenditure  of 
the  motive  power.  Tlie  ultimate  effect  of  the  pres- 
sure produced  is  that  opposite  unequal  pressures  act 
on  the  apparatus  as  a  whole,  causing  the  apparatus  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  greater  pressure.  My 
apparatus,  which  weighs  only  151b.,  lifts  and  travels 
•with  1751b.  attached  to  it.  The  actual  experiments 
and  eC'ects  with  this  apparatus  are — first,  it  has  lifted 
and  remained  up  for  four  days  with  1751b.,  and  on 
being  haiiled  dov/n  and  examined  every  part  was  found 
in  the  same  relative  position  as  at  the  commencement 
— no  relaxation  of  tho  spring,  no  m(jvements  of  the 
parts.  Nest  I  attached  it  to  my  own  person,  ascended 
to  an  altitude  of  about  100ft.,  and  then  went  fifteen 
miles  in  ten  minutes  against  a  gale.  I  also  ascended, 
descended,  remained  stationary  in  mid-air,  steered — in 
fact,  tested  it  in  eveiything  which  would  be  required 
in  ajrial  navigation  with  perfect  success."  With  the 
attention  to  the  main  chance  for  which  the  nati\-es  of 
the  largest  English  coun-oy  are  famous,  Mr.  Stott  otfers 
his  discovery  for  £1,000  down,  and  a  written  promise 
to  the  effect  that  on  the  established  success  of  the  in- 
vention he  shall  be  further  rewarded  in  a  degree  com- 
mensurate with  its  value,  upon  whic'a  the  editor,  with 
a  similar  and  native  shrewdness,  remai-ks  that  cautious 
capitalists  may  well  hesitate  befor«  they  advance 
£1,000  to  an  inventor  who  has  done  fifteen  miles  in  ten 
minutes  over  the  house-tops,  and  who  is  ready  to  do  it 
again. 


Out  of  1,662  actions  brought  at  the  Manchester  as- 
eizes  during  ten  years,  235  (the  Law  Times  remarks) 
■were  against  railway  companies. 


THE  RECREATIONS  OF  THE  LEARNED. 
The  scientific  picnics  have  begun.    The  archaeolo- 
gists have  taken  wing  already.    While  the  mooi-s  of 
Yorkshire  are  occupied  by  the  campaigns  against  the 
grouse,  the  antiquarian  traditions  of  the  country  are 
being  debated  and  discussed  by  learned  gentlemen, 
who  find  not  only  sermons  but  biographies  in  the  chi- 
seled stones  of  ancient  walls.    The  British  archoeolo- 
gists  can  scarce  expect  to  discover  many  new  treasures. 
We  have  unearthed  already  almost  every  mediaeval 
bishop  'ouried  in  the  kingdom.    Scores  of  crumbling 
Saxons  have  been  excavated,  and  Roman  crockery  and 
Roman  coins  to  a  large  extent  have  rewarded  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  miners  who  dig  and  delve  for  substantial 
evidences  of  history  or  of  tradition.    Not  much  more 
can  be  expected  in  this  way  out  of  England.  But  your 
archaologiat  never  objects  to  going  over  the  same 
ground  a  second,  or  evea  a  third  time.    Many  places 
•have  been  written  upon  until  the  special  Hterature  in 
connection  with  them  may  be  considered  exhaustive, 
if  not  satisfactory.    Each  cross-legged  knight  on  the 
tombstone  has  had  his  Plutarch,  and  not  one  inscrip- 
tion but  has  had  rubbings  taken  of  it,  and  meanings 
wrested  from  it  which  have  at  least,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  merit  of  ingenuity.    Goldsmith,  in  one 
of  his  essays,  gives  a  specimen  of  the  short  method 
by  which  a  learned  Smellfungus  identified  the  fa- 
mous Chinese  Emperor  Koo-ti  with  the  famous  but 
better-known  celebrity,  Julius.'  Ca3sar.     "  You  have 
only  to  change  '  Koo'  into  '  Julius'  and  *  Ti'  into  '  Cm- 
sar,'  and  there  you  have  it,"  was  the  system  of  amalga- 
mating heroes  adopted  by  the  antiquarian  enthusiast. 
Of  course  our  archccologists  are  more  cautious  in  their 
efforts  to  approach  the  truth.    They  proceed  on  a 
rational  basis  of  inquiry,  and  wUl  construct  a  person- 
age out  of  a  mitre  or  a  ikull,  a  system  of  architecture 
out  of  a  lintel,  or  a  battle  wit'u  the  names  of  the 
chiefs  out  of  a  tumulus,  with  as  much  care  as  the  com- 
parative anatomist  shows  in  constructing  a  bird  who 
might  remember  the  Deluge,  from  a  recently  found 
and  diminutive  petrifaction  of  a  single  lirnb.  When 
Ivlr.  Squeers  asked  one  of  the  pupils  under  his  charge 
to  define  a  horse,  he  immediately  despatched  the 
scholar  to  rub  a  horse  down,  in  order  to  fix  the  lesson 
in  the  boy's  mind.    These  archaeological  lectures  and 
'  researches  by  view-juries,  as  it  were,  have  a  similar 
practical  point  and  efi'ect.    Is  there  a  dispute  about  an 
inscr  ption,  it  is  open  to  the  visitors  to  the  ruined 
aisles  and  dismantled  refectories  to  go  individually 
through  the  process  of  examining  the  half-obliterated 
letters.    There  is  aJways  a  fresh  spirit  infused,  also, 
into  an  enthusiast  when  he  is  placed  on  the  spot  in 
which  he  can  most  conveniently  mount  hia  hobby. 
A  ruin  is  a  cheery  sight  to  a  sincere  archaeologist, 
unless  the  record  of  the  decay  of  the  fabric  happens 
to  be  registered  in  the  offices  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany.   And  then,  as  we  are  aware,  these  excursions, 
either  geological  or  archaaological,  are  not  altogether 
conducted  in  an  austere  fashion.    Men  of  science  or 
of  quaci-science  are  no  longer  like  the  adepts  and 
alchemists  of  yore,  who  used  to  fast  in  order  to  raise 
the  demon,  and  bring  themselves  to  death's  door  in 
trying  to  compose  the  Elixir  of  Life.    Science  of  a 
certain  kind  is  looking  up  socially.    It  is  patronised 
by  ladies  and  the  nobility.    The  archasologists  are 
hospitably  entertained,  ancl  they  are  quite  open  to  be- 
ing distracted  from  constantly  rummaging  in  ivied 
clerestories.    Many  women  take  quite  a  tender  in- 
terest in  listening  to  archfeology  made  easy  by  a  suave 
gentleman  who  bears  in  mind  the  indehcacy  of  using 
Latin  or  long  Latin  derivates  in  the  presence  of  ladies. 
Hearkening  to  a  discourse  of  such  a  character  seems 
an  act  of  self-denial  in  the  cause  of  culture,  and  per- 
haps in  a  few  minds  a  genuine  interest  in  antiquities 
may  be  generated.    As  yet,  however,  no  female  ar- 
ehieologist  has  come  to  the  front.    Women  are  more 
practical  than  man  in  some  respects,  and  to  a  consider- 
able majority  of  the  sex  a  living  knight  who  has  been 
admitted  to  the  order  of  chivalry  for  making  money 
as  an  h-onmonger  and  being  mayor  of  his  borough 
upon  an  auspicious  occasion  would  be  as  much  an  ob- 
ject of  eager  curiosity  as  a  crusader  in  marble  who 
has  been  so  long  dead  that  his  very  name  is  a  conun- 
drum for  the  learned.    AVo  should  by  all  means  re- 
spond to  the  toast  of  success  to  archasology.    In  our 
time  there  is  a  tendency  towards  paying  only  the 
slightest  tribute  of  respect  to  our  remote  ancestors. 
If  an  ancient  Briton  in  his  suit  of  woad  could  be  dug 
up  to-mcrrow  we  should  flock  to  look  at  him  with  the 
sort  of  seHtiment  with  which  wo  regard  a  mummy  or 


a  waxwork.  The  modern  farmer  drives  hia  plough  re* 
morselessly  through  portions  of  his  holding  which  have 
been  for  ages  protected  from  such  profanation  by  a  le< 
gend  of  an  heroic  stamp;  the  Druid  stones  are  used  to 
build  a  barn  ;  and,  to  come  to  London  and  to  more  re- 
cent times,  it  was  said  that  hundreds  of  cof&n-lids 
were  stolen  in  town  churchyards  and  afterwards  used, 
when  furbished  and  reinscribed,  as  plates  for  the  hall- 
doors  of  doctors.  Without  putting  much  faith  in  thia 
gi^im  piece  of  gossip,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  an  admitted  fact 
that  wearenotnowready  to  sacrifice  a  street  for  the  sake 
of  anyrelicof  antiquity.  The  archKologists  keep  up  and 
sustain  the  poeticidea  of  respect  for  ruins  ;  and  we  muat 
grant  that  they  do  more.  They  are  of  real  ser'vice  to 
the  student  of  history,  and  to  those  who  are  endea- 
vouring to  elaborate  a  science  of  history.  They  lend 
themselves  and  suiTender  their  labours  for  the  purpose 
with  a  readiness  which  would  have  been  incomprehen- 
sible to  Monkbarns.  Our  painters  of  a  certain  school, 
even  our  scene  painters,  are  indebted  to  the  followers 
of  archaeology  for  many  of  their  truthful  and  more  or 
less  instructive  effects.  We  should  therefore  be  glad 
that  the  gentlemen  who  are  ardent  enough  in  the  causa 
of  this  science  to  give  their  days  and  nights  to  it 
should  be  enjoying  themselves  in  their  own  peculiar 
fashion  during  the  autumnal  holidays.  They  are  far 
better  employed  than  the  disturbing  politicians  on  tha 
stump,  who  discuss  subjects  of  the  past  session  which 
have  not  yet  come  to  be  regarded  in  the  hght  of  an- 
cient history ;  and  who  might,  indeed,  be  improved 
in  tone,  as  it  were,  by  a  course  of  old  abbeys,  applied 
as  a  corrective  to  that  sort  of  Radicalism  which  savoura 
of  new  paint,  new  mortar,  and  bad  glue. 


LADY  ELISE. 

She  leans  from  a  lattice  wbere  blooms  belong-^ 

Shadows  around  her  falling — 
Her  ears  are  bent  to  a  bird's  blithe  song 
I'hat  thrills  tho  air  as  it  sweeps  along 

To  its  mate  from  her  low  nest  calling. 
And  the  perfume  sweet  of  the  new-mown  baj 

Comes  up  from  the  fragrant  vaUey — 
The  new-mown  hay,  the  odorous  bay. 
Tossing  its  breath  to  the  lattice  gi^ey, 

■\Vhere  winds  ■with  willows  dally— • 
Soothing  the  Lady  EUse  I 

"  Oh,  the  old,  old  home  !  it  is  still  the  same  !'* 

If  you  list  you  ■will  hear  her  saying.  ' 
"  The  night  comes,  just  as  of  yore  it  came. 
Over  tiie  hills;  and  the  same  sweet  name 

With  the  wind  o'  the  night  is  straying^ 
There's  never  a  sound  o"  the  city's  strife— » 

Never  a  voice  of  its  wailing — 
Never  the  moan  of  a  shipwrecked  life, 
Haunting  these  hollows  with  happiness  rife^ 

And  the  lips  of  the  dear  ones  paling  !" 
(Ah  !  for  the  Lady  Ehse  !) 

"And  I  come— oh,  father  1  oh,  mother,  S'weet:-?^ 

Tired  out  with  the  world's  caresses  ; 
I  come  to  my  holiest  place— to  your  feef^ 
To  hear  you  the  dear  old  words  repeat. 

And  to  feel  the  old  touch  on  my  tresses. 
See  !  I  have  taken  from  every  curl 

Its  costly  and  rare  adorning— 
Have  hidden  the  gleam  of  each  blossom  and  pearL 
Till  my  brow  is  as  bare  as  the  brow  of  the  girl 

That  you  loved  in  her  life's  glad  morning  " 
•  (Dream-haunted  Lady  Ehse :) 

I  know  that  yonr  love  is  nnchaaged.   let  mefeel 

The  thrill  of  your  -welcoming  kissas  : 
Let  the  breath  o'er  the  snow  of  my  wan  cheek  stealj 
Let  your  love  all  the  pain  of  my  tired  heart  heal ; 

And,  it  may  be,  the  old-time  bUsses 
Will  steal  to  my  soul  as  your  dear  loving  bands 

Drop  down  on  my  head  with  a  blessing. 
And  I  shall  forget  the  beautiful  bands 
That  bound  me  afar  from  your  vine-scented  landi;  < 

And  held  me  from  all  your  caressing  1" 
(Ah!  for  tho  Lady  EUse!) 

"  Oft,  in  the  pause  of  a  song  or  a  dance, 

To  the  corridor,  gleaming  with  splendour, 
I  have  hurried  away  from  some  worshipful  glancOj, 
And  knelt  in  the  starlight  like  one  in  a  trance-— 

In  the  starUght  resplendent  and  tender — 
Kemembering  only  the  calm,  saintly  look 

In  the  eyes  that  watched  over  my  childhood — 
Proud  eyes — whose  sweet  meaning  I  read  as  a  bookj 
Fond  eyes — w'ith  a  sheen  like  the  silvei-y  brook 

That  dimples  the  deeps  of  your  wildwoodr 
(Dream-haunted  LadyElise!) 

"  I  hear  its  low  murmur.   Sweet  mother,  enfoH 

The  wanderer  close  to  your  bosom. 
Call  me  again — as  you  called  me  of  old, 
When  my  bosom  was  bright  with  the  butterctip's  gold- 

Your  sweet  humming-bird,  and  your  blossom  1 
Nay,  nevermora  that:  but  call  me  your  love. 

And  cover  my  face  with  your  Msses, 
And  I  shall  forget  that  the  path  I  must  rove) 
Is  farther  away  from  the  Heaven  above. 

And  never  so  rosy  as  thia  is!" 
(Poor  little  lady  Eliss!) 
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EPITAPHIANA. 

(Sperially  Contributed.) 
m  Battersfia  Church  there  is  a  handsomo  moi  mrent 
to  Sir  Edward  Wynter,  a  captain  in  the  East  India 
Company's  Service  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  which 
records  that  in  India,  where  he  paMcd  many  years 
of  his  life,  he  *as 

A  rare  example  anrl  unkcown  to  most 

Where  wealth  i-i  aainM  and  conscience  is  not  lost ; 

Nor  loss  in  maitial  honour  was  liis  name, 

M'itnes.^  his  iw'tions  of  immortal  fame. 

Alone  xinann'd,  a  tiKf^rho  opprest 

And  cru.sh'd  to  death  tho  mori.stor  of  a  hflast. 

Thrice  twenty  mounted  Moom  he  overthrew, 

Singly,  on  foot,  some  woundeil,  «orne  he  slew, 

Dispeised  the  re.st  —  what  rooro  could  Sa.nj.sou  do  ? 

True  to  his  friends,  a  ten-or  to  lii.s  foes. 

Here  now  n  peace  his  honour'd  honoa  repose. 

St.  Giles'  Church — A  vissitor  to  this  place  will  not 
fail  to  remark  a  slab  with  tho  following  letters  cut 
very  deep  into  the  marble  : — . 

Under  this  marble  lie  the  bodies 
Of  the  two  most  valiant  Captains 
Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George 'Lisle,  Kints., 
Who,  for  their  eminent  Loyally 
Xo  their  S^overeign 
Were  on  tho  28th  day  of  August,  IG^S, 
By  command  of  Sir  Thos.  Faivfa.;, 
Then  Geiieral  of  Ihc  l^arliamyut  Army, 
In  cold  blood  bai  barousl/  murdered. 

In  St.  Mai  tin's  Church,  London — Sir  AUea  Cotton, 
Lord  Mayor,  1625,  on  whose  monumeiit  were  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  inscribed  by  his  sons  : — 

When  he  loft  earth,  rich  bounty  died. 

Mild  courtesy  gave  place  to  pride ; 

So  Mercy  to  briglit  Justice  said  ; 

"  O,  sister  !  we  are  both  betrayed  ;" 

While  Innocence  lay  on  tho  ground 

By  Truth,  and  vept  at  cither's  wouud. 

The  sons  of  Levi  did  lament. 

Their  lamps  went  out— their  oil  was  spout. 

lleaveu  Uatli  his  soul,  and  only  wo 

Spin  out  our  lives  iu  misery. 

So  Death,  thou  missest  of  thy  ends, 

And  kill'st  not  him,  but  luU'st  his  friends. 

In  North  Berwick,  on  a  ploughman  : — 
Oft  have  I  till'd  tho  fertile  soil, 

Whieh  was  my  destined  lot ; 
But  here,  beneath  this  lowuring  elm, 

I  lie  to  be  forgot. 

In  Alconbury  Churchyard  : — 

Why  sliiiuld  this  earth  delight  us  so? 

Why  should  wo  tlx  our  eyes 
On  these  low  grounds,  wiiero  sorrows  grow, 
.  And  every  pleasure  dies  ? 

All  Hallow's,  Mark-lane — Mr.  Christopher  Holt,  who 
liad  inscribed  on  his  tomb  : — 

Our  Holt  (alas  !)  hath  stint  his  hold- 
By  Dea  th  eaU'd  henco  iu  haste  ; 

Whoso  Christian  name  wa*  Christopher, 
With  Christ  is  better  vjiaced. 

In  Sowton  born,  of  senile  ra*.-.e— 
In  London  spent  his  da.yF, 

A  clerk  that  served  iu  Custom  house, 
iu  credit  many  ways. 

So  that  we  lose  the  loss 
Of  this  so  dtjar  a  frieml, 

Whose  life,  well-spent  wldle  he  wa«  here. 
Hath  gained  a  'oetter  end. 

In  Woolwich  churchyard  :  — 

As  I  am  now  so  you  muHt  be  ; 
Therefore  prepare  to  follow  isa. 

Added  by  his  widow  and  executrix  : — 
To  follow  you  I'm  not  couteut, 
Unless  I  know  which  way  you  went. 

In  Wetherall  churchyai-d,  Jicar  Cai  lisle  ;  — 
Iu  this  vaiu  world  sb(>rt  was  my  stay, 

Aiii^  empty  waa  niy  laughter  ; 
I  Ro  before  and  lead  tho  wa> , 
And  thou  comes  jo^i:ig  alior. 

St.  Helen's,  London — Sir  Julius  Dalmare  Owsar — 
x'his  is  a  very  curious  tomb,  with  an  inscription  in 
Latin,  cut  in  court  hand  ;  the  tranflatiou  is  to  the  fol- 
lowing [)iiip>nt  : — 

To  nil  f,^ltbfu:  Chi  LsMans  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
coma-  Know  yi.,  Uiit,  1.  .Julius  Dalmare,  a.'ias C.etar,  Kniyht, 
J»ocU>i  of  I,»wH,  Jml^e  of  ih.i  Iliuh  Court  of  Adiuiralty,  and 
Jla'itor  of  I3p«jiiestis  to  Q;i«i<ii  Kliz.-ibi-Hi,  Privy  Councillor, 
Ch.'uicellor  <jf  tho  K\i>h';<iii()r,  aud  iMa...ter  of  the  KoUs  to 
JCiiig  Jiinies,  do  by  these  prenents  deehiro  that  I  will  cheei- 
f\iily  pay  the  debt,  )  owh  to  ii:i!.nre,  wli, ■never  it  shall  please 
Ciod  to  appoint  it.  Iu  wit.n.isK  «lieio<,|'  l  imve  hereunto  set 
tan  haud  an4  iftnl,  du'  'i  27  February,  liS.'iT). 

J  III. IDS  Cesar. 
It  is  eniolletl  in 


Mil.  WARD  BEECHER. 
As  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is 
likely  to  be  before  the  public  for  some  lime  in  a 
prominent  though  unpleasant  form,  a  word  or  two 
respecting  liim  may  interest.  His  father  commenced 
life  as  an  agricultural  labouter,  and  subsequently 
worked  for  many  years  in  a  blr/cksmith's  shop  in  hia 
native  place,  Newhaven,  Connecticut.  A  fondness  for 
reading  characterised  him,  and  he  eventually  studied 
in  Yale  College  and  became  a  minister,  gradually 
making  way,  p-speeially  in  connection  with  the  tempe- 
jance  movement,  until  he  was  appointed  to  the  im- 
portant chargo  of  the  Presbyt«rian  (Church  in  Boston. 
His  was  .1.  numerous  family,  including  i.wo  olever 
women,  one  of  whom  wrote  good  te.st-booka  on  edu- 
cational subjects,  while  tlie  other,  Harriet  Beecher, 
wife  of  Prolcssor  Stowc,  made,  as  the  author  of 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  a  world-wide  reputation.  Of 
the  sons,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  tho  most  famous. 
He  was  born  at  Lichfield,  Connecticut,  June  24,  1S13. 
Ilis  appointment  to  the  patsturateof  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn,  Nev/  York — a  Congregational  Church — 
dates  from  1S47.  He  has  undoubtedly  achieved 
the  gre:iti:bt  popularity  of  any  New  York  preacher, 
owing  to  natural  powers  of  oratory  and  a  certain 
freedom  of  style  enabling  him  to  embrace  a 
greater  r.in;,e  <.if  topics  and  fertility  of  illustra- 
tion than  wa,s  hitheito  adopted  in  the  pulpit.  In 
1852  he  paid  hit,  fir-^-t  visit  to  Europe,  and  created  a 
most  favourable  impression  in  this  country.  Since 
that  time  his  career  h.iK  Vieen  one  of  most  unexampled 
success,  and  it  is  lamentable,  indeed,  to  find  a  name  ,so 
widely  honoured  associated  with  a  scandal  of  the 
most  petty,  yet  at  the  .same  time,  most  compromising, 
oharactcr.  New  York  society  abounds  with  anecdotes 
and  traits  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  illus- 
trating his  vigour,  originality,  and  so  forth.  For 
example,  it  is  said  that  he  alway.5  speaks  of  hisphy.sioal 
self  as  if  it  were  an  entity  distinct  from  his  mental 
self,  and  this  he  addix'eses  as  "  Beecher."  For  Beecher 
he  has  very  little  consideration,  beyond  keeping  him 
constantly  up  to  the  mark.  Thus,  if  he  cannot  sleep, 
he  will  exclaim,  "  Now,  then,  Beecher,  I  shall  give  you 
two  minutes  more,  and  if  you  don't  go  ofl'  I  shall 
plunge  you  into  a  cold  bath  ;"  and  he  will  keep  his 
word.  Still,  Beecher  ia  sometimes  refractory,  and 
won't  "  so  off"  even  then.  Thereupon,  the  treatment 
becomes  more  severe.  "  Look  here,  Beecher,"  he  wiil 
say,  "  drive  me  into  extremities,  and  j'ou  will  have  to 
take  a  couple  of  miles  run  at  the  top  of  your  speed." 
If  Beeebei-  i:^  u  i.-e  he  takes  the  hint  ;  if  not,  he  if 
roused  u[i.  dir-s.sed.  and  si:nt  out  of  the  hou.se  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  wheuee  he  may  be  seen  flying 
along  the  ro.id  like  a  madman  for  a  mile  ot  two.  This 
treatment  usually  suffices.  Beecher  succumbs,  and 
tho  rest  which  i.s  the  upce.^sity  of  the  hard-worked 
brain  is  seoiu'ed.  This  is  merely  a  sample  of  the  Beecher 
gossip  of  New  York. 

THE  NEW  TEXTILE. 
Ramie  has  oeeu  known  as  a  textile  material  for 
many  years  in  the  East,  and  it  has  been  used  in  largo 
quantities  in  English  European  manufacture,  but  is 
new  as  a  product  of  our  own  civuntry,  and  its  introduc- 
tion bids  fair  to  lead  to  very  important  results.  Ramie 
is  the  urtica  utili!',  or  urt.lcn  Uitaci-Jbi nm,  of  the  botanists, 
and  is  called  "  kara"  in  Japan,  "  ma,"  or  "  chu-ma,"  in 
China;  "  rhe.t"  iu  the  East  Indies,  and  "  rain.rh,"  or 
"  ramie,"  in  Java.  It  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
silk,  and  enters  largely  into  the  mixed  dress  goods  pos- 
sessing a  silk  finish  now  so  largely  imported  and  worn 
in  this  cotmtiy.  From  Shanghai  aloae  the  annual  e;;. 
portof  the  article  exceeded  at  last  l  eports  7,000,0001bB. 
it  has  been  practically  mouopolised  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  brilliant,  durable,  and  n.seful  fabrics 
known  as  ".Japanese  silk.  "Canton  goods,"  "grass 
cloth,"  and  "  Nankin  liueu"  aie  said  to  be  made  gene- 
rally of  ramie  material,  "more  or  less  mixed  wit  bother 
fibres."  Ramie  was  introduced  into  Louisiana  se.vcn 
years  ago,  and  oxpcriments  were  immediately  begun  tu 
test  the  possibility  of  uaturalisiug  tho  plant.  These 
weie  teilious,  and  at  lirst  not  encouraging,  but  tho 
facts  that  the  plant  is  a  perennial,  that  it  is  capable  of 
pioducing  three  or  four  abundant  crops  each  year,  that 
its  cuUiv.uion  can  be  so  managed  as  to  not  exhaust 
the  soil  and  t')  secure  a  perpetual  leturn  of  productive- 
ness, and  that  the  hbre,  when  rightly  treated,  is  second 
in  value  only  to  silk  and  cottou,  made  the  gentlemen 
w^'o  had  undertaken  th<".  task  persist  iu  face  of  many 


difficulties.  They  finally  proceeded  in  proving  that 
the  plant  could  be  producerl  by  obsei-ving  the  follow- 
ing conditions  :— 1.  The  land  must  be  Rulficieritly 
elevated  to  allow  of  natural  drainage,  as  the  roots  will 
not  live  long  in  a  watery  bottom.  2.  The  soil  mii<-,t  i.'e 
deep,  ricli,  hght,  and  moist,  as  the  sandy  alluvium  of 
Louisiana,  manure  supplying  soma  of  these  qualities 
when  they  are  deficient.  3.  Tiie  land  must  be  tho- 
roughly cleared  of  weeds,  ploughed  twice  to  the  depth 
of  eight  or  ten  inches,  well  pulverised  by  harrowing, 
and  carefully  drained,  no  water  being  nllowed  to  stand 
in  the  rows  of  the.  plant.  It  w.as  found  that  by  careful 
treatment  of  the  plant  an  sere  of  land  could  be  made 
to  piroduce  4001b.  or  5001b.  of  crude  fibre  to  each  cut- 
ting, or  from  1,2001b.  to  2,000ib.  a-year,  v/orthfrom  20 
to  ■?.:•  cents,  per  pound  to  American  manufacturers. 
The  next  question  that  arose  was — C.'xn  the  crude  staple 
he  properly  and  profitably  prepared  ?  After  numerous 
experiments,  many  of  them  resulting  in  vexatious  and 
exi)eii.sive  failures,  a  machine  has  been  produccl  c;a.. 
p.able,  at  its  maximum  power,  of  cleaning  6ne  t"<n  oi 
fibre  per  day,  with  20-horse  power.  The  bunches,  com- 
ing from  the  field  with  as  few  leaves  as  possible,  an- 
placed  one  by  one  in  succession  in  tho  comprensing 
aperture  of  the  feeder  of  an  endle.=i5  circular  carrier. 
The  stalks,  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  attrac- 
tive rotation  of  cleaners  revolving  with  great  velocity, 
are  cru.'ihed  at  their  entry  and  scraped  at  their  exit  by 
the  peculiar  etl'eet  of  the  horizont.il  Caiwr,  which 
turns  out  the  cleaned  fibre  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
feeder.  It  is  also  cliimed  that  this  machine  cau  be 
applied  to  jute,  flax,  hemp,  and  all  strong  textiles  in 
green  plants.  We  have  no  statement  of  the  actual 
production  of  tliis  valuable  staple.  It  would  Foein 
that  it  might  reach  very  considera'ole  tiraounts.  The 
succeis  of  the  enterprise  will  be  heartily  wished  for 
by  the  whole  country. 


DEAD  SUMMER. 

On  the  ro»y  rim  of  Twilifjht 

I'alo  biowed  Arcturub  glows, 
And  over  tho  fading  hUls  and  fells 

The  wind  of  (he  evening  bio-.vs 
Tho  breath  of  tho  ^.'''ii'S  t'  jmuio!-, 

AV'hcve  she  licth  in  beauty  drest. 
Her  v.an  bauds  idly  diooping 

Dead  roses  ou  her  breast. 

The  vagu3  mi.sts  wrap  her  softly 

In  a  {jliiumer  of  phantom  gold. 
And  over  liie  haggard  glory 

of  her  face,  grown  sad  inid  old  ; 
And  tho  zost,  aud  ihe  bloo."a.  and  brlghtnewi 

That  crowned  lier  with  delight 
Have  ilcd  from  her  fallen  empire. 

In  tlis  Wake  of  iu-r  soug  birds'  flight! 

The  criinson  torch  of  the  aster 

Kindles  tho  hill-side  bare, 
Aud  the  yellow  gleam  of  the  golden  i' d 

Is  tangled  amid  her  hair ; 
Ai'd  the  hollow  griof  oi  tliC  woodlauds. 

The  murmur  of  v.  inds  aud  streams. 
Shall  luiv  sweet  Summer  back  uo  mcae 

I'  lom  the  world  of  vauisued  Ureaius  ! 


TflK  Queen  as  a  CiiiRCHR-cojAX. — An  Amerii^a 
authority  says  : — The  Queen  oi  England,  though  theo- 
ictically  he;id  of  the  (Enghsh)  Church  and  titulary  de- 
fender of  the  faith,  is  not  a  very  good  Chnrchw  omaa, 
She  lets  her  chil.lren  get  married  iu  Lent  ;  she  yives 
drawing  rooms  and  st^ste  concerts  on  the  Fridays  i..!  i  hat 
holy  season  ;  i^he  gives  her  yearly  ball  to  her  servants 
on  (jood  Friday  itself  ;  when  iu  Scotland,  she  goe^s  to 
the  Presbyterian  meeting,  .ind  seems  to  enjoy  it  ;  re- 
cently, when  «  wealthy  neighbotir  ot  hers  at  Kalntoral, 
a  private  gent  leman,  tindertook  to  build  an  Auglicjiu 
<  li  i(iei  at  his  own  expense,  s'ue  h.ad  word  conveyed  t,o 
him  that  he  would  do  her  a  favour  by  dismissing  the 
idea.  Natur.dly,  her  loving  subject*  of  the  High  C!;ui-ch 
persuasion  arc  a  good  deal  scandalised  by  all  this. 

Me.  J.  L.  Toole  in  NewYokk. — The  A'tio  Voi-k 
IT.  redd  of  July  27  say-*  : — Mr.  Wallack  begins  Ins 
,oa,on  by  introducing  Mr.  J.  L.  r<)ole,  the  lamous 
Lugiish  comedian,  who  is  espected  to  make  a  gieat 
impiession  on  American  audiences.  There  can  i.eno 
Question  of  Toole's  great  abilities  as  a  low  couictliim. 
but  it  lemaius  to  he  seen  wheth-r  su  Americiin 
.ludience  will  appreciate  fun  which  is  purely  Cock- 
ney." This  actor  wiil  labour  und-'r  the  ;;reat  disad- 
vantage that  many  tyi"  s  of  low  Eugli.^h  life  which  he 
be.>t  succeeds  in  portiayiug  have  no  counterpart  on 
this  side  of  the  watei,  aud  will,  (liereforc,  lack  in- 
terest for  the  American  public.  Still  there  is  so 
much  genuine  fun  and  drolle-y  in  Toole  that  he  may 
ba  able  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  and  make  hiuiseljE 
as  great  a  favouiite  iu  New  York  as  he  is  iu  London. 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 


Fowl  tvith  Mdshrooiis.-- Season  and  stew  as  above 
in  a  very  fetroug  gravy,  with  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
aud  add  a  few  button  mushrooms  nicely  piciced.  Serve 
larLihvootn  sauce  or  a  white  ft  icassoe  of  mushrooms. 

To  Boil  Fowls  with  Rice. — Stew  a  large  white 
f-.twl  iu  a  little  clear  mutton  or  veal  stock,  seasoned 
■with  white  pepper,  onion,  and  mace,  in  a  close  stew- 
pan  that  will  just  hold  it  and  allow  it  room  to  swell. 
When  it  has  slewed  a  half  hour  put  to  it  a  cupful  of 
clciui,  weil-soaked  rice.  AVhen  tender,  take  up  the 
fowl,  keep  it  hot,  and,  straining  the  rice  from  the 
broth,  place  it  on  a  reversed  sieve  to  dry.  Dish  the 
fowl,  and  place  the  rice  in  light  heaps  around  it.  Be- 
chamel may  be  put  over  all.  Serve  parsley  and  butter 
sauce.    Sei-ve  the  soup  sop.arately. 

Baked  Almond  PaDDixo. — Blanch  and  beat  six 
ouncBS  of  suet  and  a  dozen  bitter  almonds  with  a 
spoonful  of  rose-water,  and  mix  the  paste  with  the 
lieat  yolk.'j  of  six  eggs,  four  ounces  ox  butter,  the 
grate  and  juice  of  a  large  lemon,  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
Ci-cam  or  milk,  and  a  gla.-iS  of  white  wine.  Add  sugar 
tt)  taste,  and  bake  in  a  dish,  with  a  noally-cut  paste- 
boriier.  Ornament  the  top  with  sliced  almonds  or 
citron.  This  pudrling  may  be  made  plainer  by  adding 
two  ounces  of  bread  crumbs  for  two  ounces  of 
almonds. 

S.VTOURV  Cakf. — Wliisk  twelve  eggs  till  white  aud 
thick,  and  mix  with  them  a  pound  of  sifted  sugar, 
r.aatthcse  very  well  togv-ther,  and  then  gradually  mix 
in  a  half  pound  of  flour,  a  soi.-joning  of  e'?sence  of 
lemou  or  lemon  grate  and  a  little  orange  flower  water. 
Butter  a  melon  or  Turk's  cap  mould,  aud  fill  it  within 
two  inches  of  the  top.  Bake  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  when  ready,  take  out  the  c.nke,  shaking  the 
iiiould  to  loosen  it.  Sponge-biscuits  of  lha  same  ma- 
ttj  iajara  baked  in  small  tin  moulds  and  iced  or  glazed 
with  silted  sugar.  Those  light  cakes,  or  the  i-emaius 
of  them  are  well  suited  to  line  puddings,  trifles,  or 
tipsy-cake. 

Baked  Frsn.  —  Throe  middling-sized  haddocks, 
mackerels,  or  soles  will  malce  a  dish.  They  may  be 
stuETod,  well-seasoned,  and  laid  in  au  oval  hat  dish, 
with-a  puff  pa.ste  border  and  centre  ornament,  or  an 
ed.ging  of  mashed  potatoes  neatly  marked.  Stick 
pleuty  of  butter  over  them;  or,  better,  glaze  and  cover 
with  bi-oad-crumbs.  Balls  of  fish,  forcemeat,  or  yolks 
of  hard-boiled  eggs  may  be  employed  to  enrich  the 
d'sh  ;  or  for  plani  dinners  potato-balls.  If  wanted 
veiy  high-dressed,  the  fish  may  be  laid  on  forcemeat, 
u'ld  have  a  rich  sauce  poured  hot  over  wheu  baked. 

To  FoRCR  A  Fowl  (an  old  fashioned  dish). — Having 
b'jDed  a  fowl,  stuff  the  inside  with  the  following  force- 
meat : — ^A  quarter-pound  of  minced  veal,  two  ounces 
of  greated  ham,  two  chopped  onions  and  suet,  a  spoon- 
ful of  shred  sweet  herbs,  two  chopped  hard  yolks  of 
eggs,  a  tea^poonful  of  minced  lemon-peel,  mixed  spices 
aud  a  little  cayenne.  Shred  the  several  ingredients 
aud  b»at  the  whole  to  a  paste  in  a  mortar,  adding  two 
eggs  to  make  them  cohere.  Stufl'the  fowl,  sew  it  up, 
keeping  it  of  the  natural  shape;  draw  the  legs  inside 
and  truss  the  wings.  Stew  it  iu  clear  stock,  and  when 
neatly  done  thicken  the  sauce  with  flour  rolled  in 
butter.  When  just  ready,  serve,  add  a  little  cream, 
Sfpieeze  a  lemon  into  the  dish,  and  serve  the  fowl  with 
the  sauce  around  it. 

An  Omelet. — Beat  up  six  eggs  with  salt,  pepper,  a 
hirge  spoouf\il  of  parsley  very  finely  shred,  lialf  the 
quantity  of  chives  or  green  onions,  a  small  bit  of 
e^ichalot  if  liked,  some  grated  ham  or  tongue  ;  or  if  for 
niai'^ve  days,  to  which  this  dish  is  appropriate,  lobster 
meat,  the  soft  part  of  oysters,  shrimps,  or  grated  cheese 
may  be  used.  Let  the  several  things  be  very  finely 
mmced  or  rubbed  through  a  sieve,  and  well  mixed  with 
t.Ue  butter,  adding  a  large  spoonful  of  flour  aud  some 
bits  of  butter.  Fry  the  omelet  in  plenty  of  very  hot 
butterin  a  nice  frying-pan,  or,  better,  omelet-pan,  .stir- 
ring it  constantly  with  a  spoon  till  it  is  firm,  and  then 
lifting  it  with  a  knife  that  the  butter  may  get  below. 
It  uii.ut  not  bo  over-dressed,  or  it  will  get  tough  aud 
diy.  _  Carefully  turn  the  omelet,  by  placing  a  plate 
over  it,  aud  lip  it  iuto  tho  frying-pan  to  brown  on  tlie 
other  side  ;  or,  without  turning,  lirown  with  a  sala- 
mander, or  hold  the  pan  before  the  fire  till  the  raw  is 
t  ken  otf  the  upper  side  ;  double  it,  trim,  and  serve 
very  hot.  A  more  ddicate  but  less  rcli:;hiug  omelet 
may  be  made  by  seasoningthe  butter  with  lemon-peel, 
mace,  nutnueg.  and  usiug  neither  meat  nor  fish.  Some 
cooks  put  a  littlo  pulped  apple  or  mashed  potato  to 
omelets;  others  flavour  them  with  tarri\gou  and  7uus!i- 
room  powder.  To  a  simple  omelet  the  squeeze  of  a 
lainon  is  an  improvement.  I 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


Flower  Gardkn,  &o. — Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs. — Plant  evei'greens  towards  the  end  of  the 
mouth,  or  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
growth  and  the  weather.  If  tlie  summer  growth  is 
tolerably  hard  and  tho  weather  moist,  proceed  at  once 
with  what  there  is  to  do,  otherwise  defer  till  theao 
conditions  are  satisfactory.  Midch,  wator,  and  stake 
as  the  operations  proceed,  so  that  checks  and  accidents 
may  be  guarded  against.  Propagations  by  cuttings, 
may  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  young  growth  id 
suthciently  hard  ;  an  early  start  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portnnce  to  success  with  many  evergreens,  but  the 
wood  and  foliage  should  be  so  hard  that  they  will  not 
readriy  shrivel.  Those  sorts  th.'^t  are  best  propagutud 
by  layers  should  be  attended  to,  if  not  already  done. 
Contmue  budding,  if  necessary,  so  long  as  the  state  of 
growth  is  favourable.  Examine  tliofe  budded  early 
with  the  view  of  preventing  injury  by  over-tight  or 
loo.^e  bandages.  Prune  evergreen.?,  and  also  deciduous 
trees  aud  shrubs. 

Fruit  Houst-s.— Peaches  £fnd  jSTectarines. — Some  of 
tho  foliage  of  the  trees  in  the  earliest  forced  houses 
will  now  be  beginning  to  change  and  drop  off.  This 
should  be  as.sisted  by  gently  brushing  over  the  trees 
with  a  soft  broom  at  times  until  the  ripened  leaves  are 
gradually  dislodged.  As  soon  as  the  young  wood  is 
well  ripened  the  inside  borders  may  be  kept  di  ier  by 
putting  on  the  lights,  if  they  have  been  removed,  but 
giving  all  the  air  po.^sible  by  the  ventilators.  To  help 
to  ripen  the  wood  in  the  late  succe.ssion  houiX's,  the 
trees  should  be  looked  over  after  the  fruit  is  gathered, 
and  all  the  shoots  where  too  crov.'ded  thinned  out.  The 
peach  scale  sometimes  attaclts  the  trees  at  this  ])criod, 
and  the  eSects  of  its  appearance  will  soon  be  known  by 
the  quantities  of  flics  aud  wasps  feeding  on  the  Imney- 
dcw  on  the  leaves.  A  good  strong  solution  of  Gishiirst 
or  soft  soap,  mixed  with  a  little  tobacco  juice,  Vv^ill, 
after  two  or  three  applications  with  the  syringe,  soon 
clear  the  trees.  After  all  the  fruit  is  gathered  the 
garden  engine  must  be  put  into  requisition  to  give  the 
trees  a  good  washing,  for  the  syringe  is  not  powerful 
enough  to  eradicate  the  red-spider  if  it  has  gained  a 
footing  during  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

Meloss. — -Bestow  all  possible  attention  upon  the 
last  batch  of  plants  just  got  out,  and  encourage  them 
by  every  av.iilable  means  to  make  a  strong  and  quick 
growth.  Much  of  the  success  of  this  batch  depends 
upon  the  foundation  laixl.  A  minimum  temperature 
of  sunmier  heat,  and  a  maximum  of  90  deg.  to  yfi  deg., 
maintaining  a  moist  atmosphere  and  shading  as  little 
as  possible,  are  the  means  calculated  to  secure  the 
above  ends.  Encourage  ene  stem  only,  aud  allow  it 
to  advance  well  up  the  trellis  before  stopping  ; 
at  the  same  time  pinch  out  all  lateral  growths 
that  start  between  the  trellis  and  the  bed  directly  they 
aro  seen,  and  be  careful  only  to  reijerve  as  much  wood 
as  will  maintain  a  nice  eqmlibiium  between  roots  and 
head.  Continue  to  support  heavy  fruits,  which  are 
hanging  beneath  a  trellis,  by  means  of  tables  or  nets, 
and  be  sparing  in  the  supply  of  moisture  directly  they 
begin  to  ripen,  but  do  not  permit  severe  flagging. 
Earth  up  those  plants  which  have  just  set  their  fruit, 
previously  placing  a  little  lime  round  the  collar.  Late 
crops  in  pits  and  frames  should  have  a  nice  steady 
bottom-heat  ;  examine  the  bed,  therefore,  aud,  if  ne- 
cessary, apply  a  lining,  aud  afterwards  beware  of  rank 
steam. 

ViXKS. — To  insure  Muscats,  Lady  Downes',  and 
other  late  grapes  keeping  fresh  and  plump  through  the 
winter,  they  should  be  ripe  aud  well  finished  by  the 
middle  of  next  month.  Tu  this  end  a  little  fire-heat 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  up  a  maximum  temperature 
of  85  deg.  and  a  roiuimura  temperature  of  70  deg., 
with  a  steady  circulation  of  air  by  night  and  day. 
Under  this  treatment,  assuming  that  the  roots  were 
well  supplied  with  water  throughout  the  swelling  pro- 
cess, healthy  vines  will  be  sure  to  yield  a  satisfactory 
return  ;  but  where  liberal  waterings  were  neglected 
through  the  hot  weather,  heavy  crops  of  grapes  will 
be  very  liable  to  shank  above  the  aveiage.  All  laterals 
must  now  be  kept  well  stopped,  aud  altliough  MiLscats 
cannot  stand  ag.iini?t  the  direct  ray^  uf  tho  sun  through 
21-02.  glass,  they  mutit  have  plenty  of  light  to  lay  on 
the  golden  finish.  Wage  incessant  war  with  red-spider, 
which  is  unusually  troublesome,  and  keep  a  sharp  look 
out  for  mildew  ;  already  it  has  made  its  appearance  iu 
several  places  iu  this  district. 


A  society  supported  by  voluntary  assessment  has 
been  formed  by  Ross-shire  farmers  for  the  purpose  of 
Stamping  out  pleuro  pneumonia. 


FAGETIiE. 


Yo  sages  profonnd,  for  enigmaa  reuown'd. 

Though  X  never  exist  in  the  light. 
In  tbo  day  I  am  found,  iu  the  dark  do  abound, 

)3nt  never  am  seen  in  the  uigUt  2 
—Letter  D. 

My  Urst  informs  me  Tiine  has  winged  feet; 
My  st  coad  lceop«  our  gaiden.s  n&.at ; 
My  whole's  a  .safe  retreat  to  those 
"VVlio  guard  ooi-  homes  from  midnight  foe*. 
— Watch-box. 

My  fir.st  is  often  Iieavd  in  a  playhouse ; 
My  second  gii'es  liiinio  to  a  faction  ; 
My  whole  contams  the  annals  of  all  uatioua 
— His-tory. 

T^7o  animals,  each  wsoring  horas, 

Together  must  be  joined  ; 
Aud  those,  combiiiMd,  ia  t*ilor'a  shop 

Yaa  constantly  will  Jlnd. 

— Buek-iam. 

My  whole  is  a  nonii  of  plural  number. 
Devoid  of  ease  and  peaceful  slumbor  j 
iJut  add  to  it  the  letter  S, 
And,  wondrous  metamorphosis  I 
Plural  is  plural  now  no  moro. 
And  sweet  what  bitter  was  before. 
— Cares-caress. 

My  first  I  do,  my  second  I  do  not; 
My  whole  yoa  are  i 
— TiOve-ly  {lie). 

A  hundred  and  one  by  fifty  divide, 
Aud  UL-xt  let  a  cipher  be  duly  applied; 
Aud  if  the  result  you  should  liglit.ly  divine, 
,   You  will  'dud  that  the  whole  mal<e»  but  ouo  out  of  nine.: 
—CI,  CLI,  CLIO  (Clio,  one  of  the  nine  Muses). 
If  you  wore  my  first,  and  I  were  my  whole, 
My  second  mijiJit  gn  where  it  pleanod, 
f  or  you'd  be  caressed,  and  I  should  be  blessed, 
Ar.d  the  rest  of  my  life  should  be  pleased. 

— Bi'ide-groom. 

1  view  the  world  in  little  space, 
I'm  always  ranging  and  eJiar.ging  place; 
Nofoodlatit,  but.  by  my  powor. 
Procure  what  all  ths  world  devoii.'. 

—Sun. 

We  are  all  little  airy  creatures, 
All  of  diUcreut  voice  and  features; 
OiiC  of  us  in  glass  is  set, 
Another  you  will  find  iu  jet. 
Another  you  will  see  in  tin, 
And  a  fourth  a  box  withiu, 
But  if  Ihs  last  yon  do  pursue. 
It  will  never  fly  from  you, 

— The  vowels. 

Before  a  circle  let  appear, 

'I'wice  twenty-tive  and  five  in  rear, 

Oue  fifth  of  eight  join,  if  you  caa. 

And  then  you'll  fonn  what  Conquers  man^ 
— Love. 

Traverse  tho  world  from  pole  to  pole. 
You'll  lind  my  ftrst  esteemed  by  all ; 
Jly  second  is  au  occupafi  ■■ 
That's  useful  found  iu  '■  r i       '  ',ui ; 
Connect  tho  two,  and  ;  ou  ire. 

An  author  whom  we  m   li  e. 

— Gold-smith. 

My  firt;t  is  no  disgr.ace  to  toll  ; 
■\Vithout  my  second  you  can't  spelt , 
The  whole  will  help  you  t.o  a  wife, 
To  bless  or  cui'se  you  all  your  life. 
— Love-letter. 

My  first  denotes  a  bfilliaut-place, 

■Where  boUes  and  jewels  shino  ; 

My  nnxt  transports  the  merchant's  stores^ 

Or  produce  of  the  mina  ; 

Swoot  pleasures  in  my  whole  aboaud, 

Apart  from  worldly  strife. 

By  nymphs  .ind  swains  I'm  always  found 

The  happiest  part  of  life. 

— Court-ship. 

Wheu  is  love  deformed  ?  Wheu  it  is  all  oa  one 
side. 

Why  is  a  blush  like  a  little  girl  ?  JBecause  it  be 
comes  a  woman. 

When  did  Moses  sleep  five  in  a  bed  ?  When  he  slept 
with  his  fore  (four)  fathers. 

Why  is  a  waiter  like  a  race-horse?  Because  he  often 
runs  for  the  plate.  " 

A  lady  asked  a  gentleman  how  old  he  was.  "My 
age  is  tvhat  you  do  in  everything"  (XL). 

How  many  weeks  are  there  iu  the  year  ?  Foi-ty-eix  ; 
the  other  six  are  only  lent  (Lent). 

Who  first  discontinued  a  newspaper  ?  Joshua,  when 
he  s':opped  the  buu. 

Why  are  lawyers  like  sawyers  ?  Because  whichever 
war  they  work,  down  must  come  the  dust. 

What  must  you  add  to  nine  to  make  six  ?  S  ;  f on 
IX  with  S  is  sis. 

Why  is  a  clever  detective  like  a  precocious  genius  ? 
Bscause  he  possesses  great  ciuiokuess  of  appreheusioiu 
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O^HE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[AJig.  ZZ,  lS7i. 


TO  COREESPOIJDENTS, 
*„*  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days 
after  they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  tlieir 
number,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  wliat,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  couti-ibu- 
tions  ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested, 

Jlejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  we  take  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  found  unsuitable. 

Jir^^'w^.vxvvvvvvv^/X"w-t%^,%■\.^,%^x^.^,^.%^.•^,-\.^^,^,vv^'v^.■v^%vw^^ 

— You  are  already  too  old  for  the  offices  for  which 
you  seem  likely  to  prove  capable.  Your  writing  is 
not  good — quite  difficult  to  decipher;  and  your  spell- 
ing is  imperfect. 

A.— In  theory  the  Church  of  England  is  governed  by 
means  of  its  Convocation  of  Bishops  and  clergy,  but 
practically,  Convocation  is  at  present  little  more 
than  a  merely  dehberative  body.  There  is  a  House 
of  Convocation  for  each  province,  Canterbury  and 
Tork,  each  differently  constituted.  That  of  C3,nter- 
bury  consists  of  two  housss  :  the  upper  is  confined 
to  the  bishops,  the  lower  is  composed  of  the  dean  of 
every  cathedral,  the  archdeacons,  with  proctors 

'  elected  from  every  cathedral  chapter,  and  two  more 
elected  by  the  clergy  of  every  diocese.  In  York 
there  are  two  Houses,  but  the  bishops,  deans,  arch- 
<leans,  and  proctors  sit  together.  A  fresh  election 
of  proctors  is  made  with  every  new  Parham9nt. 

Civil  Seetice.— To  answer  your  question  satisfactorily 
we  should  have  to  write  as  much  as  would  fill  a 
pamphlet.  We  have  repeatedly  said  that  the  truest 
and  best  way  to  gain  information  is  to  write  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and  ask  for  a  pro- 
graname.  The  address  is  11  Cannon-row,  West- 
•  minster,  London. 

Lady  Ethel.— You  cannot  get  such  a  thing  as  a 

harmless  hair  dye.  Turpentine  will  remove  the 

Btain.  Writing  not  very  good. 

Lancet.— Your  ago  is  against  you,  and  the  diiS- 
culties  of  rising  from  the  ranks  are  almost  insuper- 
able.   We  think  you  should  give  up  the  notion. 

Madman. — We  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  harden- 
ing the  lips.  Your  writing  is  good.  Smoking 

serves  a  few  and  injures  many.  It  stays  the  gi-owth 
of  youths. 

ia  reply  to  the  query  of  "  P.  T.  M.,"  in  the  Despatch 
of  the  8th'  inst.,  concerning  the  cross  at  Black- 
rock,    a  correspondent    sends  the  following  : — 
"Several  letters    respecting    the  old    cross  of 
Elackrock,  and  the  proDMal  to  replace  it  by  a  new 
one  from  a  design  by  John  M'Curdy,  Esq.,  appeared 
in  the  Dublin  newspapers  in  the  month  of  October, 
1865.    At  the  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the 
Elackrock  Commissioners,  as  reported  in  Saun- 
ders' Nevjsletter,   2'Sth   October,   the  matter  was 
spoken  of  at  consid/erable  length,  and  Captain  Shef- 
field Betham  gave  the  following  short  history  of  this 
ancient  landmark      '  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Sir  John  Tr.avers,   a  man  of  note,  lived  in 
Monkstown  CastJ.e.    He  had  an  only  daughter,  who 
mamed  a  Mr.  C'heevsrs,  who  had  one  son,  drowned 
on  Merrioa  Strand,  and  two  daughters.  One  of  these 
dfiughters  was  married  to  Byrne  of  Cabinteely,  and 
b'ae  other   to  the  ancestor  of  Lords  Longford  and 
De  Vesci.    The  estate  was  divided,  the  Byrnes  get- 
ting the  portion  called  Newtown-on-the-Strand,  or 
Newtown-Castle-BymG.    The  cross  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the    Byi-ne    family,    and  was  always 
repaired  hj  them,  and  was  the    landmark  of 
the  boundary  of  the  city  jurisdiction,  the  line  com* 


ing  down  the  lane  at  Old  Merrion  Churchyard,  and 
running  along  the  centre  of  the  road  as  far  as 
the  cross  of  Blackrck  ;  thence  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  sea,  where  old  Bath -street  used  to  run,  ex- 
tending out  to  sea  as  far  as  a  man  could  wade  at  low 
water  and  cp.st  a  javelin.  The  cross  is  not,  and  never 
was,  an  ecclesiastical  one,  but  simply  a  boundary,  and 
the  city  people,  when  they  rode  the  "  fringes,"  came 

up  to  it  as  their  estremejlimit."  Extracted  from 

the  Rev.  B.  H.  Blacker's  work  "  Sketches  of  the 
Parishes  of  Booterstown  and  Donnyhrook. 

Kate. — Your  writing  is  good  enough  for  the  telegraph 
office  ;  there  is  no  fee  required  ;  the  post  is  to  be 
preferred  to  that  of  saleswoman.  Bluish  grey 
eyes  are  attractive  at  all  times. 

Mrs.  Deadhouse. — We  think  your  complexion  has 
been  changed  for  the  worse  by  a  cause  far  difierent 
from  that  you  specify.  In  any  case  we  cannot  mend 
it.  Your  letter  is  clever,  but  very  flighty,  and 
much  too  long. 

DickTurpin. — Shaving  cacourages  the  growth  of  hair- 
 Your  writing  is  hardly  good  enough  for  a  mer- 
chant's olBce. 

Kan.— Melt  the  tar  and  put  a  drop  of  turpentine  on 
the  stain. 

Sh&meoce  sends  us  an  accoutit  of  some  incipient  drain- 
age operations  he  has  carried  on  in  a  piece  of  land 
formerly  covered  with  watei-.  He  asks  what  it  is 
advisable  to  do  next  ?  Were  we  to  answer  this 
query  thoroughly  we  should  have- to  write  a  treatise 
on  the  drainage  of  boggy  land.  All  we  can  say  at 
present  is  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  dig  small 
drains,  about  30  feet  asunder,  communicating  with 
those  already  made.  They  may  be  either  open  or 
filled  with  stoas*.  The  nest  thing  then  should  be 
to  dig  up  the  land  to  a  good  depth,  or  to  plough  it 
deep,  mixing  a  certain  quantity  of  the  marl  with  the 
surface  soil.  Having  applied  3  or  4  cwt.  per  acre  of 
a  mixture  of  bone  manure  and  guano  to  the  land, 
rape  should  be  sown,  and  if  you  can  get  a  few  sheep 
to  feed  it  oil,  their  droppings  would  much  benefit 
the  land.  Next  year  some  more  of  the  marl  might 
be  brought  up,  and,  if  manure  can  be  had,  potatoes 
sown.  By  that  time  the  land  will  be  in  good  con- 
condition  ior  future  crops.  , 

Little  Nell  K. — Tailoring  is  a  sedentary  business  ; 

but  not  absolutely  unhsalthy.  Our  correspondent 

desires  to  know  the  meaning  of  Patrick.  Will  any 
correspondent  help  ?  Some  say  Patricius  (Latini 
which  means  noble. 

P.  R.  L. — Speaking  through  the  nose  is  caused  by  a 
defect  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nose.  It  is  not  cur- 
able. 

Anna  L.  wants  a  good  prescription  for  making  cream 

cheese  ?  ^ 
R.  I.  C. — We  do  not  believe  you  would  improve  your 

prospects  much  by  going  to  New  South  Wales  as  a 

policeman. 

Twilight. — Inquire  at  Mr.  Hopkins',  illuminating  ar, 

tist,  41   Great  Brunswick-street.  Ask  for  the 

bead  warehouse  at  a  monster  shop.— —Writing  very 
good. 

Etrah. — Angot  ia  sounded  as  though  written  Ongo. 

Jet. — Blacking  is  composed  of  ivory  black  two  pounds, 
treacle,  one  pound;  olive  oil  and  oil  of  vitriol,  of  each 
a  quarter  of  a  pound.  Mix,  adding  only  sufficient 
water  to  form  into  a  paste.  In  large  quantity  : 
Ivory  black,  three  cwt.,  common  treacle  two  cwt., 
linseed  oiland  vinegar  bottoms,  of  each  three  gallons; 
oil  of  vitriol,  twenty-eight  pounds;  water  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Cost  :  Ivory  black,  Is.  per  pound;  treacle, 
3d.  per  pound;  linseed  oil,  6d.  per  pint;  sweet  oil  Is. 
per  pint.  The  ivory  black  must  be  very  finely  ground  for 
liquid  blacking,  otherwise  it  ssttles  rapidly.  The  oil 
of  vitriol  is  powerfully  corrosive  when  undiluted, 


but  uniting  v.ith  the  lime  of  the  ivory  black,  it  ijj 
partly  neutraEsed,  and  does  not  injure  the  leather, 
whilst  it  much  improves  the  quality  of  the  blacking. 
The  best  blacking  for  boots  and  shoes  is  ivory  black, 
one  and  a  half  ounce  ;  treacle,  one  and  a  half  ounce; 
sperm  oil,  three  drachms;  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  thr^a 
drachms  ;  common  vinegar,  half  a  pint.  Mix  the 
ivory  black,  treacle,  and  vinegar  together;  then  mix 
the  sperm  oil  with  oil  of  vitriol  separately,  and  add 
them  to  the  other  mixture. 

Nellie. — Ladies  do  not  rise  when  gentlemen  are  in- 
troduced to  them.  Quixote  is  pronounced  as 

though  written  Quicksot.  Invitations  are  directed 

to  the  lady  only,  and  in  cases  of  balls  come  from 
the  lady  only.  Writing  good. 

Agnes  Josephdce. — There  are  several  excellent  day 
schools  in  Dublin  for  young  ladies  ;  but  the  terins 
are  high.  See  the  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers. 
There  are  no  good  select  free  Echook-. 

IsiON. — You  should  have  more  mercy  than  to  send  us 
eight  closely  vrritten  pages  of  MSS,,  all  to  ask  one 
question.  Reading  will  not  teach  you  to  write  Eng- 
lish composition.  Practice  writing,  and  have  it  cor- 
rected by  a  good  teacher.  Observe  the  style  of  stand- 
ard authors,  such  as  Macaulay  and  Thackeray  and 
Charlotte  Bronte. 

Stonio. — Go  to  Cramer's  or  Gunn's.  You  cannot 

learn  the  harp  without  a  teacher. 

E.  T.  K. — We  cannot  facilitate  your  desire. 

Susannah  Hoceiold. — You  can  buy  apple  jelly  with 
far  less  cost  and  trouble  than  you  can  make  it. 

Don  Juan. — Write  to  the  War  Office,  London,  for  all 

particulars.  Militia  officers  are  nominated  by  the 

Lieutenants  of  counties  and  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Eendigo — Go  to  the  Queen's  Institute  and  ask%r  the 
last  report.  The  institution  forwards  the  practical 
education  of  women. 

P.  K.  (Tullamore). — See  reply  to  "Nan." 

MissXE.— We  are  afraid  you  must  wait  until  you  are 
asked.    Most  young  women  do. 

Nelly  Deane. — Marry  the  man  you  love,  but  don't 
ill-treat  the  man  you  don't  love  but  who  loves 
you.  It  is  very  wrong  to  correspond  with  one  when 
you  have  given  your  word  to  another..  How  would 
you  like  this  were  it  on  the  other  side  ? 

Mill  May. — Sleep  more  at  night  and  you  won't  fal2 

asleep  in  the  day.  There  is  no  objection  to  your 

going  to  the  wedding  of  a  young  man  with  whom 
you  were  once  friendly.    Such  things  occur  every 

day.  We  cannot  get  beck  your  lover.    Why  did 

you  let  him  go  ? 

Nellt. — There  is  no  meaning  in  molds.  They  are  not 
unpleasant-looking  sometimes. 

Clt:.i  of  the  Clough. — The  same  director's  comiaa- 

tion  will  do'  We  do  not  think  your  style  and 

writing  suitable. 

Chaelie  M. — Write  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  Kildare-street,  Dublin. 

Non-Discerned. — Fees  differ  in  difierent  houses.  

We  think  the  telegraph  office  to  be  preferred  to 

dressmaking.  Writing  ?nd  spelling  good.  We 

cannot  advise  as  to  emigration. 

Declined  with  Thanks; — '•  Sunshine  and  Home  ;"' 
"  Ideal  and  Real  ;"  "  The  ratal  Water  Lihes  ;"  "  My 
Great  Mistake  ;"  "  Love  of  Country  ;"  '•'  Wanted,  a 
Wife." 
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CHAPTEE  XXmi. 
sosr.o'Tr  AUGiffi^TrTH  mE  haLadt. 

This  happy,  er.sy- going  life  of  Homphiefr  Cli'^sold's 
Was  suddenly  distitrl^ed  by  a  letter  from  Martin  Tie- 
vaDf.rd.  Some  time  had  elapsed  -without  any  com- 
munication frum  the  young  luan  vrhen  this  letter  ar- 
riTed,  but  Humphrey,  in  hi?  new  happiness,  had  been 
gymewhat  forgetful  of  bis  Cornish  friend.  He  felt  a 
touch  of  remorse  as  h&  read  the  letter. 

'"Things  have  been  going  altogether  wrong  here," 
wrote  Martin.  "  I  don't  mean  in  the  -way  of  worldly 
pisosperity.  TTe  have  had  a  first-rate  harvest,  and  a 
good  year  in  all  respects.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  my 
mother's  he.ilth  has  been  declining  "for  some  time.  She 
hii3  been  unable  to  attend  to  the  house,  and  things  get 
out  of  gear  without  her.  My  father  has  grown  moody 
and  unhnppy,  and,  I'm  afraid,  puts  a  dasn  of  brandy 
into  his  cider  oftener  thnn  is  good  for  him.  Muriel  is 
much  the  same  aa  usual,  and  the  good  old  grandmother 
holds  out  biarely.  It  is  my  mother  giv-is  me  moet  un- 
eAsiness.  I  feel  convinced  that  she  has  somethin;;  on 
her  mind.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  her  trouble 
13  in  some  way  connected  with  poor  Muriel.  I  only 
wish  you  were  here.  Your  clearer  mind  might  under- 
stand much  that  is  dark  to  me.  If  it  weje  not  asking 
too  much  from  your  friendship,  I  would  wilUugly  beg 
you  to  come  down  here  for  a  week  or  two.  It  would 
do  me  more  good  than  I  can  express  to  see  you." 

Humphrey's  answer  to  this  appeal  was  prompt  and 

brief.  ^ 

DkaTi  Martin— I  shall  be  at  Eorcel  Ead,  all  things  going 
well,  t'j-morrow  night, — Yours  always, 

H.  C. 

It  w.is  a  hard  thing  for  him  to  leave  town  just  now. 
There  was  his  new  poem,  which  had  all  the  charm  ?,nd 
freshness  of  a  composition  recently  begun.  Little 
chance  for  him  to  continue  his  work  at  Borcel,  with 
Martin  always  at  his  elbow,  and  the  family  troubles 
and  family  secrets  on  his  shoulders.  And  then  there 
was  Juatina — his  afternoon  cup  of  tea  in  the  second- 
floor  parlour — all  his  new  hopes  and  fancies,  which  had 
grouped  themselves  around  the  young  actress,  like  the 
Loves  and  Graces  round  Venus,  in  an  allegorical  ceil, 
ing  by  Lely  or  Kneller,  But  friendship  with  Hvmi- 
p'arey  Clissold  being  something  more  than  a  name,  he 
felt  that  he  could  do  no  otherwise  than  hasten  to  his 
friend's  relief.  So  he  took  his  farewell  cup  of  tea  out 
of  the  dragon -china,  and  departed  by  an  early  express 
nast  morning,  after  promising  Justina  to  be  away  as 
brief  a  span  as  poisible. 

Borcel  End  looked  very  much  as  when  be  had  first 
eeea  it,  save  that  the  warm  glow  of  summer  had  faded 
from  the  landscape,  and  that  the  old  faizohouse  had  a 


gloomy  look  in  the  autumn  dus>:.  -Humphrey  hid 
chartered  a  vehicle  at  Seaeombe  station,  aud  driven 
seven  milea  across  country,  a  wild  moorland  aistiict 
made  a-s\ful  'uy  a  yawning  open  shaft  here  and  -chere, 
m<arking  the  place  of  an  abandoned  mine. 

The  glow  of  the  great  hall  fire  shining  through  the 
latticed  windows  was  the  or.ly  cheerful  thing  about 
the  aspect  of  Borcel,  All  the  rdst  cf.  the  long,  ramb- 
ling house  was  dark. 

Jilartin  received  his  friend  at  the  g;'.te. 

"  This  is  good  of  you,  Clissoldj"  he  s-aid,  as  Hum- 
phrey alighted.  "I  feel  ashamed  of  my  selfishaess  in 
asking  you  to  come  to  such  a  dismal  place  as  this;  but 
it  -will  do  me  a  world  of  good  to  have  you  here.  I've 
told  my  mother  yo-a  w^e  comin*  for  a  Ioi-tDi:;ht's 
ramble  among  the  moors.  It  wouldn't  do  for  her  to 
know  the  truth." 

"  Of  course  noi.  But  as  to  Eorcel  being  a  dismal 
place,  you  know  that  I  never  found  it  so." 

"Ah,  you  have  never  livcd  here,"  said  Martin,  with 
a  siifh;  "and  then  yo-a'vo  the  family  up  at  the  Slanor 
to  enli-ven  the  neighbourhood  for  you.  There's  always 
plenty  of  cheerfulness  there." 

"And  how  is  Mr.  Penwyn  goiiig  on  '  Is  he  getting 
popular  ?" 

"  He  ought  to  be,  for  he  h.is  done  a  great  deal  for 
the  neighbourhood.  You'll  hardly  recognise  the  road 
between  here  and  the  manor  when  you  drive.  Here  I 
don't  believe  the  squire  will  ever  be  as  popular  as 
Mrs.  Penwyn.  The  people  idolise  her.  But  they 
seem  to  have  a  notion  that  whatever  the  squii-e  does  is 
done  more  for  his  o-wn  advantage  than  the  welfaj-e  of 
his  tenants.  And  yet,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  there 
never  was  a  more  liberal  landlord." 

Martin  was  carrying  his  friend's  small  portmanteau 
to  the  porch  as  he  talked.  Having  deposited  that 
burden,  he  ran  back  and  told  the  driver  to  take  liis 
horse  round  to  the  stables,  and  to  go  round  to  the  kit- 
chen afterwards  for  his  own  supper.  This  hospitable 
duty  performed,  Martin  opened  the  door,  and  ushered 
Humphrey  Clissold  into  the  family  sitting-room. 

There  sat  the  old  g:andmoi:h'?r  in  her  aecu.stomed 
corner,  knitting  the  in{?vitable  grey  stocking  which 
was  always  in  progress  under  those  swift  fingers.  There 
in  an  arm  chair  by  the  fire,  :-or>ped  up  -with  pil- 
lows, sat  the  mistres.s  of  the  homstead,  sorel'- 
changed  since  Humphrey  had  last  seen  her.  The 
keen  dark  eyes  had  all  their  old  brightness — 
nay,  looked  brighter  from  the  pallor  of  the 
shrr.nken  visage  ;  the  high  check  bones,  the  sqi^are  jaw 
were  more  sharply  outlined  than  of  old  ;  and  the  hand 
which  the  invalid  eitended  to  Humphrey — that  honest 
hard-working  hand,  which  had  <jnce  been  coarse  and 
brown — was  now  white  and  thin  and  delicate  of  tex- 
ture. 

Michael  Trevanard  sr.t  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hearth,  -with  a  pewter  tankard,  a  newspaper,  and  a  long 
clay  pipe  on  the  square  oak  table  at  his  elbow.  These 
idle  autumn  evenings  were  trying  to  the  somewhat 
niindles  farmer,  to  whom  all  the  world  of  letters  af- 
forded no  further  solace  than  the  county  paper  or  an 
occasional  number  of  the  Fif:td. 

"  T  am  sorry  to  see  you  looking  so  ill,  Mrs.  Trevanard," 
Humphrey  said  kindly. 

"  i'v©  had  a  bad  time  of  it  this  year,  Mr.  Clissold," 
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she  answered.  "  I  had  an  dttack  of  ague  and  lo-v? 
fever  in  the  spring,  and  it  left  a  cough  that  has  stuck 
to  me  ever  since." 

"  I  hope  my  coming  here,  while  you  are-  an  invalid, 
will  not  be  troublesome  to  you." 

'-  No,"  answered  Mrs,  Trevanard,  with  a  sigh.  "  I've 
got  ussd  to  tha  notion  of  things  being  in  a  m-addle  i 
and  neither  Michael  ,  n?jr  j\Iartia  seam  to  mind 
so  it  doesn't  much  matter  that  the  bouse  is 
neglected.  I've  been  obliged  to  take  a  second  , 
girl,  and  the  two  between  them  make  more  dirti 
than  ever  they  clean  up.  Tour  old  rocerlje  been  go-|j 
rejdy  for  you,  Mr.  Clissold — at  least- 1  told  Martha 
to  clean  it  thoroughly  early  thi'i  morning,  and  Light 
a  good  fire  this  afternoon;  s6,  f  ■suppose,  ii's  jrilright. 
Bat  you  might  as  well  make  tip  yout  mind  th?!iitb(i 
wind  was  afways  to  blow  from  one  quarter  as  ti-at  a. 
gii  i^would  do  her  duty  when  youy  eyes  are  off  beS-  If 
I  had  a  daughter  now,  a  handy  young  woman  tc>"  look 
afte:;  thp  house   " 

Shetomed  her  head  upon  the  piUo-ff  -with  3  Shud- 
dering sigh;  that  thought  was  too  bitter. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Trevanard.''  criecl  Humphrey,  cheer- 
fully, "  I  feel  assured  that  the  room  -will  be—  well 
not  so  nice  ae  you  would  have  mads  it,  perhaps— -but 
clean  and  comfortable." 

Me  took  his  seat  at  the  hea-rth,  and  entered  inta  con- 
versation with  the  mastei*  of  the  house,  vrho  seamed 
cheered  by  his  visitor's  arrival. 

"  And  pray  wtat's  doing  up  in  London^  Mr.  Clis- 
sold ?"  Michael  Trevanard  asked,  a»  if  he  tookfthetkeep.- 
est  interest  in  metropolitan  affairs. 

Humphrey  told  him  the  latest  stirring  events — 
wars  and  rumours  of  -n-ars,  reviews,  Rcfyal  maru  iages 
in  contemplation — -to  whiob  the  farraer  list  ened 
■\vith  respectful  attention,  feeling  these  -facts  9  8  re- 
mote from  his  life  as  if  they  had  occurred  in  the '  East 
Indies. 

He,  on  his,  part,  told  Humphrey  all  that  bad  been 
stirring  at  Penwyn  ;  amongst  other  matters;  that 
curious  circuthstance  of  the  attempted  burglarf,  and 
Mr.  Penwyn 's  lenity  towards  the  offender. 

"  I'm  rather  surprised  to  hear  that."  said  S  Turn- 
phrey.  ' '  I  should  not  have  thought  the  squl  xe  a 
particularly  easy-going  person." 

"  No;-  he  can  be  stem  enough  at  times,"  answ  ereJ 
the  farmer.  "  That  business  up  at  the  jiistice  n  00m 
caused  a  good  bit  of  talk.  "If  it  had  been  one  t>r  sas 
isTsa  said,  "Squire  Penwyn  wouldn't  ha-VB  let  gp  bis 
grip  like  that."  They  couldn't  understand  wi^  fa^ 
should  be  so  lenient,  just  because  the  man  w?E.  the 
pon  of  his  lodge-keepel-.  It  would  have  seemed' more 
natural  for  hisa  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  lOtraltogiHher, 
for  they're  a  set  of  vagabonds  to  be  about  a  gentle- 
man's place.  That  gid,  Elspeth,  who  bro||aght  you 
here,  is  always  robbing  the  orchards  and  &«i  i  loosta 
about  the  neighbourhood.  She's  a  regular  pea  t  to 
the  farmers' wives. " 

"  That  curiouS-looking  -woman  is  still  at  the  W'dge» 
then?"  asked  Humphrey. 

"  Yes,  she's  still  there." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  Mrs.  Penwyn  who  interceded^fo* 
the  son." 

"'Well,  it  is  a  curious  business  altogether,"  at*' 
swered  the  farmer.    "  Mrs.  Pen-wyn  and  the  -womagii 
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had  a  talk  together  in  a  room  to  themselves,  and  then 
Mrs.  Penwyn  comes  back  to  the  justice  room  looking 
as  white  as  a  corpse,  and  says  a  few  words  to  her  husband) 
and  on  that  he  talks  over  Mr.  Tressilian,  and  then  Mr.  Tres- 
silian  lets  the  vagabond  off  with  a  reprimand.  !Now, 
why  Mr.  Penv.-yn  should  intercede  for  the  woman's 
Bon  I  can't  understand,  for  it's  well  Icnown,  through 
Mrs.  Penwyn's  own  maid  having  talked  about  it,  that 
the  squire's  lady  can't  endure  the  woman,  and  is  vexed 
•with  her  husband  for  keeping  such  trash  on  his  pre- 
mises." 

"  I  dsTe  say  there's  something  more  in  it  ttan  any 
oi  us,  Cornish  folks,  are  likely  to  find  out,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevanard.  "  The  Penwyns  were  always  a  secret,  tiu- 
derband  lot ;  smooth  on  the  outside;  as  fair  as  whitened 
sepulchres,  and  as  fouljyithin." 

"  Come,  Bridget,  ycoR-e  prejudiced  against  them. 
You  always  have  been,  I  think.  It  isn't  fair  to  speak 
ill  of  those  that  have  been  gpod  landlords  to  us." 

"  Haven't  we  been  good  tenants  ?  We're  even  there, 
I  thiak." 

Tb/a  maid  servant  came  in  to  lay  the  supper  table 
Mrs,  Trevanard'a  ,watchful  eyes  following  the  girl's 
every  movement.  A  good,  substantial  supper  had 
h«n  prepared  for  the  traveller,  but  the  old  air  of 
oomfort  seemed  somehow  to  have  deserted  the  home- 
Btead,  Humphrey  thought.  The  sick  wife,  with 
that  unmistakable  prophetic  look  in  her  face,  the  fore- 
cast shadow  of  coming  death,  gave  a  melan- 
choly air  to  the  scene.  The  blmd  old  granJ- 
•  mother,  sitting  apart  in  her  corner,  looked  like  a 
monu  nent  age  and  affliction.  The  farmer  himself 
had  the  heavy  dulness  of  manner  which  betokens  a 
too  frequenft,  indulgence  in  alcohol.  Martin  was  si>as- 
modically  gay,  as  if  determined  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
his  friend);  but  care  had  aet  its  mark  on  the  bright 
young  htKe,  and  he  was  in  no  wise  the  Martin  of  two 
years  ago. 

Hutttphrey  retired  to  his  bedroom  soon  after  supper, 
tonducted  by  Martin.  The  apartment  was  uneliar!gj;d 
in  its  dismal  aspect ;  the  dingy  old  furniture  looked 
ilarkly  throu^jh  the  dusk,  Martin's  one  candle  making 
Dnly  an  oasi^  of  light  in  the  desert  of  gloom. 

T^e  memory  of  his  first  night  at  b^rcel  End  was 
very  preseaat  to  Humphrey  Clissold  as  he  seated  him- 
self by  it]©  hearth,  where  the  fire  had  burned  black 
and  dull, 

"PoorMiriel!"  bethought,  "v/hat  a  drearv  oiirm- 
ber  for  yo.,th  and  beauty  to  inhabit.  '"And  in  a  fatal 
hour  the  girl's  first  love  dream  came  to  iliun.ine  the 
gjponi' — swe3«  delusive  dream,  biinging  paia  along 
with  it,  and  inextinguishable  regret." 

Martin  set  down  the  candle  on  the  dressing  table, 
and  puked  the  fire  vehemently. 

Poor  mother's  right,"  he  said.  "  Those  girls  never 
dio  anything  properly,  nowshe  isn't  able  to  follow  them 
about.  I  told  Phcebe  to  be  sure  to  have  a-bri<yht  fire 
to  light  up  this  cheerless  old  den,  and  she  has  left 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  smouldering  coal." 

■'  Never  mind  the  fire,  Martin.  Sit  down,  like  a 
good  fellow,  and  tell  tftj  all  your  troubles.  Your  poor 
mother  looks  very  ill." 

"  So  ill  that  the  doctor  gives  us  no  hope  of  her  ever 
getting  better.  Poor  soul,  she's  going  to  leave  ue. 
Heaven  only  knows  how  soon.  She's  been  a  f;ood 
faithful  wife  to  father,  and  a  tender  mother  to  me,  and 
a  good  mistress,  and  a  faithful  servant  in  all  thiugs,  so. 
far  as  I  can  tell.  Yet  I'm  afraid  there's  somethiuj  on 
her  mind— something  that  weighs  heavy.  I've  .seen 
miny  a  tokeaof  segret  care,  since  she's  been  ill  and 
siotiug  quietly  by  the  fire,  thinking  over  hpr  past  life." 

"  And  you  imagine  that  her  trouble  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  your  sioter  i" 

"  I  don't  see  what  else  it  can  be.  That's  the  only 
Unhappiness  we've  ever  had  in  our  lives.  All  the  rest 
h-is  been  plain  sailing  enough." 

'  Have  you  questioned  your  mother  about  hcr 
anxietves  r  asked  Humphrey. 

"  Many  time^.  But  she  has  al  wavs  put  me  off  with 
some  impatie.it  answer.  She  has  never  denic.l  that 
She  has  secret  caros,  but  when  I  hava  begged  her  to 
tmst  me  or  my  father,  ?he  has  turned  fropi  me 
(.eevishly.  Neither  of  you  could  help  me,'  she  has 
CJid  me.  What  is  the  use  of  talking  of  oid  sores, 
frhua  there's  no  healing  them  ?"' 

"  An  unanswerable  question,"  said  Humphrey. 

"You  remember  what  you  said  to  me  about  poor 


Muriel  the  d.iy  you  loft  Borcel  ]  Well,  those  words  of 
yours  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  not  so  much 
at  the  time  as  afterwards.  I  thought  over  all  you  had 
said,  and  it  seemed  to  grow  clear  to  me  that  there  was 
something  sadder  about  my  poor  sister's  story  than  had 
evercome  to  my  knowledge.  She  hadnotbeen  quitefairly 
used,  perharis.  Things  had  been  husht-d  up  and 
hidden  for  the  honour  of  her  family,  and  she  had  been 
the  victim  of  the  family  respectability.  My  mother's 
one  fault  is  pride — pride  in  the  respectability  of  tlie 
Trevananis.  She  doesn't  want  to  be  on  a  level  with 
her  superiors,  or  to  be  thought  anything  better  than  a 
yeoman's  wife;  but  her  strong  point  has  been  the 
family  credit.  '  There  are  no  people  in  Cornwall  more 
looked  up  to  than  the  Trevanards.'  1  can  remember 
hearing  her  say  tbot,  as  long  as  1  can  remember  any- 
tliin.g  :  and  I  believe  she  would  make  any  sacrifice 
of  her  own  happiness  to  maintain  that  position.  It  i^i 
ju.-it  possible  that  she  may  have  sacrificed  the  peace  of 
others." 

"  I  a^jee  with  you  there,  M.irtin.  Whatever  wrong 
has  been  done,  great  or  small,  has  .been  done  for  the 
sake  of  the  good  old  name." 

"  Now,  it  struck  mo,"  continued  Martin  earnestly, 
"  that  altl^Xigh  my  mother  caunot  be  persuaded  to 
confide  in  nic,  or  in  my  father,  who  has  been  a  little 
dull  of  lute,  poor  soul,  she  might  bring  herself  to  trust 
you.  I  know  that  she  respects  you,  as  a  clever  man 
and  a  man  o^  the  world.  You  lio  remote  from  this 
coi  ner  of  the  earth  where  the  Trevanards  are  of  im- 
portance. She  would  feel  less  p.ain  perhaps  in  trust- 
ing you  with  a  family  secret  than  in  telling  it  to  her 
own  kith  and  kin.  >You  would  go  Away  carrying  the 
secret  with  you  ;  Slid  if  there  were  any  wiong  to  be 
rig'ated,  as  I  fear  there  must  be,  you  might  right  it 
without  gi^nng  rise  to  scandal.  This  is  what  1  have 
thought,  fooli/hly,  perhaps." 

"  Indeed,  no,  Martin;  I  see  no  folly  in  your  idea;  and 
if  I  can  per'^uade  your  mother  to  trust  me,  depend 
upon  it  I  will." 

"  She  knows  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  might  be 
willing  to  trust  in  V'^ur  honour,  where  she  would  dou'ot 
any  commoner  person." 

"  We'll  see  what  can  be  done,  Martin,"  answered 
Humphrey,  hopefully.  "  Your  poor  sister  lives  apart 
from  you  ;;I1,  I  suppose,  in  the  old  way  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  young  man,  "and  I  fear  it's  a  bs.d 
way.  Her  wits  seem  further  astray  than  ever.  When 
I  la  -ct  her  now  in  the  hazle,  cbpse,  where  she  is  so 
f')i:d  of  vrandering,  she  looks  seared  and  runs  away 
ii'-im  mc.  She  sings  to  herself  sometimes  of  an  even- 
ing, as  she  sits  by  the  fire  in  grandmother's  room.  I 
hear  her,  now  and  then,  as  I  pass  the  window,  singing 
some  old  song  in  hersad,  sweet  'voice,  just  as  she  used 
to  sing  me  to  sleep  years  ago.  But  1  think  she  hardly 
ev^r  opens  her  lips  to  speak." 

'■  Dots  she  ever  see  her  mother  ?" 

"  That's  the  saddest  paj-t  cf  all.  For  the  last  yep.r 
ray  mother  hasn't  dared  go  near  her.  Muriel  took  to 
screaming  at  the  sig'at  of  her,  as  if  sho  was  going  into 
a  fit  ;  so,  since  then,  mother  and  she  have  hardly  ever 
met.  It's  hard  to  think  of  the  dying  mother,  so  near 
her  o;:ly  daughter,  and  ytt  completely  septjated  from 
her." 

"  It's  ?.  sad  story,  altogether,  Martin,"  said  Hum- 
phrey, '■  and  a  heavy  burden  for  your  young  life.  If  I 
can  do  anything  to  hghten  it.  be  sure  of  my  uttermost 
help.  I  am  very  glad  you  sent  for  me.  I  ain  very 
glad  you  trust  me." 

On  this  the  two  younj^  i:;.;n, shook  hands,  and 
parted  foi-  the  night,  Mai'tin  njrtjeh  cheered  by  his 
friend's  coming. 

No  iatrusion  distm'bed  the  traveller's  rest.  He  slept 
soundly  after  his  long  journey,  and  awoke  to  hear 
farm-yard  cocks  crowing  in  the  .sunshine,  and  to  re- 
member tliafc  III!  waa  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
away  from  Justina. 

CHAPTKR  XXXVIII. 

"  nV.T,  OH,  THE  THORXS  WK  STAKD  VVQTs." 

Mr.  CUs-iold  spent  the  morning  sauntering  about  the 
farm,  i'nd  lounging  in  one  of  the  hillside  meadows  with 
Martin.  The  young  man  was  depres-«ed  by  the  .sense 
of  approaching  calamity,  and  the  thought  of  p.arting 
with  his  mother,  who  had  heeji  more  tender  to  him 
than  to  anyone  else  in  the  world,  was  a  bitter  grii-f 
not  to  be  put  aside.  But  he  did  his  be.it  to  'iceeiJ  ids 
ECrrow  to  himself,  and  to  be  an  agreeable  companion 
to  his  friend  ;  while  Humphrey  on  his  side  tried  to 
beguile  Jlixrtin  to  forgetfulness,  by  cheery  talk  of  that 
■wide  'ousy  world  in  wliioh  the  young  Cornishmau 
longed  to  take  his  place. 

"  I  shall  have  my  liberty  soon  enough,"  said  Martia 


with  a  sigh.  "'  I  could  not  leave  Eorcol  duj-ing  my 
mother's  lifetime,  for  1  knew  it  woula  grieve  her  if  I 
deserted  the  old  homestead.  But  when  she  is  gtrne 
the  tie  will  be  broken.  Father  can  pull  on  well  enough 
without  me,  if  I  find  him  an  honest  baihif  to  take  my 
place.  He  can  afford  to  sit  down  and  re.-;t  now,  and 
take  things  ea;>ily  ;  tor  he's  a  riuh  man,  though  he  and 
mother  always  make  a  secret  of  it.  And  1  can  run 
down  here  once  or  trt  ice  a  year,  to  see  how  things  are 
going  OIL  Yes,  I  shall  certainly  go  to  Lonciou  after 
my  poor  mother's  death.  Boi  ctl  would  be  hateful  to 
me  without  her.  And  if  you  can  get  me  into  a  mer- 
chant's office,  I  would  try  Liiy  hand  at  commerce.  I'm 
pretty  quick  at  figures." 

"  I'll  do  my  best  to  etart  you  fairly,  dear  boy, 
though  I  have  not  much  influence  in  the  commercuil 
world.  I  think  a  year  or  two  in  London  would  do 
you  good,  and  perhapa  reconcile  you  to  your  country 
life  aiterwaids.  A  hitle  Loudon  goes  a  long  way  with 
some  people.  And  now  I  thmk  1 11  wu.ik  ov^r  to  Pen- 
wyn, and  .st'e  how  the  squire  and  his  v.  ife  are  getting 
on.  I  shall  be  back  at  Borcel  by  tea  time.  Will  jou 
come  with  me,  Mai-tiu  ?" 

'■  1  should  like  it  of  all  things,  but  my  mother  sets 
her  face  again.st  any  intercourse  between  the  two 
families.  She  doesn't  even  like  my  father  to  go  to 
the  audit  dinner.  And  just  now,  when  she's  so  ill,  I 
don't  care  to  do  anything  that  can  vex  her.  So  Til 
loaf  about  at  home  whi?e  yoxi  go  up  yonder." 

"  So  bs  it,  then,  Martin.  1  think  you're  qidte  right." 

The  walk  across  the  moorkiud  Wus  delightful  in  the 
late  September  weather,  a  freah  breeze  blowing  otJ  the 
land,  and  AtL^ntic's  itiighty  waves  breikiag  silver- 
crested  upon  the  rugged  shore. 

"  If  .Justiua  Were  but  here,"  thought  Euraphrey 
Chssold,  with  a  longuig  for  that  one  companion  in 
whose  presence  he  hu^i  found  perfect  ci-riteutuient — 
the  companion  who  always  unuentood  and  always 
spmpathiscd — whu  laughed  at  Lis  smallest  jokeltt,  lor 
vvnom  his  loftiest  flight  never  soared  too  high.  He 
thought  of  Juetina,  mewed  up  in  her  Bloonasbury 
parlour,  while  ■  he  was  gazing  on  thiit  wide  ocean, 
breathing  this  ethereal  air,  and  he  felt  as  if  tiiere  v.  ere 
selfishness  in  kis  enjoyment  of  the  scene  without  her. 

"  Wd]  the  day  ever  come  when  she  and  1  shall  be 
one,  and  visit  earth's  fairest  scenes  together  '<"  he  won- 
dered. "  H;is  she  forgotten  her  romantic  attachment 
to  my  poor  friend,  and  can  she  give  me  a  whole  heart* 
I  think  she  likes  me.  I  have  sometimes  ventured  to 
tell  myself  that  siie  loves  me.  Yet  there  is  thu  oid 
memory.  ISlie  can  never  give  me  u  Icve  as  pure  and 
perfect  as  that  early  pat\;iun — the  first  fruits  of  Ler 
ianocent,  girlish  heart,  pure  as  those  vemui  oterings 
which  the  Romans  gave  their  god." 

He  looked  back  to  th?.t  summer  day  at  Eborsh.im 
when  he  had  seen  ths  ovsrgrowa,  shabbily -clad  girl, 
sitting  in  the  mtadow,  with  gathei  ud  wild  flowers  ux 
her  lap,  hf  liag  her  pale  young  face,  and  looking  up  at 
him  with  hei'  melauuhoij'  eyes — eyes  which  had  be- 
held so  little  of  earth's  biightUoSi.  Kotiiing  faire>  than 
such  a  meadow  as  this  on  a  summer  afternoon. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  was  my  fate,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, remembsiing  his  critical,  philosophical  considera- 
tion of  the  group. 

'Mihi'ting  of  Juitiua  shortened  that  moorlnnd  w.-lk, 
the  subject  beitjg  in  a  manner  inexhaurtible  ;  just 
that  one  subject  which,  in  the  mind  of  a  lover,  Las  no 
beginning,  middle,  or  end. 

By  and  Ly  the  pedestiian  sti-uck  into  one  cf  Squire 
Penwyn's  ne  w  roads,  .oad  admiied  ti.e  young  trees  in 
the  squii-e's  plantation,  and  the  thickets  of  rhodutirn- 
dion  planted  here  and  thei-e  among  the  stems  of 
feathery  Norwegian  and  sturdy  S'Joti.h  hi-s.  A 
keeper's  or  forester's  luilge,  .here  and  there,  buil;;  of 
gixy  stone,  gave  an  air  of  oecui>at;on  to  the  landscape. 
The  neatly -kept  giinleu,  full  oi  autumn's  gauuy  lio'.vii--!; 
a  group  of  lUSlMS  ckuiheu  standii^g  at  ',_ai.e  to  v.c.i(.h 
the  traveller.      > .  ■ 

These  plantations  wondufu'iy  imprcvetl  the  ap- 
proach to  Pinwyn  Manor  House.  'Ihey  gu.ve  an  in- 
dication of  reesidentk.i  estate,  as  it  were,  and  added 
im;  ortance  to  the  countiy  seat  of  the  l-'enwyns  ;  tae 
iiiauor  iloiue  of  days  gone  by  having  be.n  an  isoii;ted 
m;iasion  Set  in  a  wild  and  Las  en  'aadsc.ipe.  Kow-a- 
dayo  the  traveler  surveyed  these  wsli-kejit  plaatations 
on  either  side  of  -a  wide,  hi^  road,  and  knew  tliat  a 
lord  of  the  soil  dwelt  near. 

Humpbiey  entered  the  JIanor  House  grounds  by 
the  north  lodge.  He  might  have  chosen  a  shoi  ier  way, 
but  he  had  a  fancy  for  taking  another  look  at  the 
woman  who  hud  tir»t  admitted  hiio  to  Ptnvv-yn,  and 
who  had  become  notorious  since  then,  on  account  of 
her  son's  wrongdoing. 

The  iron-^ate  was  shut,  and  t'ue  womr-n  was  near  at 
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h\n  \,  ready  io  admit  vieitoj  s.  She  was  ."ittiag  on  her 
dooi-step.  baskiug  iu  the  afternoon  sanshiae..  She  no 
l-jijg.T  wore  the  close  v/hite  c-aii  in  which  Humphi-ey 
had  hrst  seen  her.  To-dr.y  her  dai-k  hair,  with  ito  rave 
Btreaks  of  grey,  was  brushed  smoothly  from  her 
swarthy  for^^h.-f  d,  and  a  scarlet  handkerchief  was  tied 
loo.5eiy  across-  her  head. 

That  bit  of  scarlet  had  a  curious  e&ot  upon  Hum- 
phrey Cxissold's  memoi-y.  Two  years  ngo  he  had 
vaguely  fancied  the  face  familiar.  To-day  brought 
back  the  memory  of  time  and  place,  tiie  very  moment 
and  spot  where  he  had  just  seen  it. 

Ye.-4,  he  rec^dled  the  low  v/ater  meadows,  the  tow- 
pith,  the  picturesqua  old  rod-iiied  roofs  and  pointed 
gibles  of  Eborsuam  ;  the  solemn  towers  of  the  cathe- 
dral, the  crookbadked  windows  on  the  bank,  and  youth 
and  oireless  pleasure  personified  in  James  Pcnwyu. 

Tha  lodge-keeper  was  no  other  th-iu  that  gipsy  who 
had  prophesied  evil  about  Humphrey  Ciii!.=iold'3  friend. 
A  ^!i^;ht  thiug,  perhaps  and  matter  for  ridicule,  that 
dark  saying  about  the  severed  line  of  life  on  James 
Peaviryn's  palm  ;  but  circumstances  had  given  a  fats.! 
force  to  the  soothsayer's  words. 

"  What !"  fiaid  Humphrey,  looking  at  the  woman 
earnestly  as  she  unlocked  the  gate,  "  you  and  I  have 
mf  t  before,  my  ^ood  woman,  and  fiiraway  from  hero.  ' 

Hhs  stared  at  liim  with  a  stolid  look. 

'•  I,  remember  your  coming  hero  two  years  ago," 
alio  s.iid.  "  That  was  the  first  and  last  time  I  ever  saw 
you,  till  to-d;vy."  ^ 

't  Oh,  no;  it  was  not— not  the  first  time.  Have  you" 
forgotten  Eboreham,  and  your  fortune-telling  days, 
whan  you  told  my  friend  Mr.  Penwyn's  fortune,  and 
talked"aboui  a  cut  across  his  hand  ?  He  was  murdered 
thii  foliowing  day.  .1  think  that  event  must, have  im- 
prcisssd  the  circumstance  upon  your  mind." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,"  Rebecca 
Mason  answered  doggedly.  "  I  never  saw  you  till  you 
came  here.  I  was  never  at  any  place  caJied  Ebors- 
ham." 

"  I  cannot  gainsay  so  positive  an  assertion  from  a 
lady,"  said  Humphrey  ironically  ;  "  but  all  I  can  s;i,y 
ia  thi;t  there  is  some  one  about  in  the  world  who  bears 
a  most  extraordinary  liken  oss  to  you.  I  hope  the  fact 
may  never  get  you  into  trouble." 

Ha  passed  on  towards  the  house,  sorely  perplexed 
by  the  piesence  of  this  woman  at  Mr.  Penvr-yu's  gates. 
He  had  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  her  ideutity.  iShe 
was  the  very  woman  he  had  seen  plying  her  gipsy 
ti-ade.  Aiid  what  could  have  brought  her  here  ? 
Through  what  influence,  by  what  pretence,  had  she 
wormed  her  way  into  a  respectable  horfse,  and  acquired 
60  much  power  that  her  vagabond  son  might  attempt  a 
burglary  widi  impunity? 

Tue  question  was  a  puzzling  one,  and  worried  Hum- 
phrey not  a  little.  He  remembered  what  Mrs.  Treva- 
n.u-d  had'said  about  there  being  something  in  the  back- 
ground, something  false  and  underhand  in  the  squire's 
life.  Only  tlie  suggestion  of  a  prejudiced  woman,  of 
course;  butsueh  suggestions  madetheirinipression  even 
u-jon  the!  clearest  mind.  He  remembered  Justina's  pre- 
judice against  the  man  who  had  beon  so  great  a  gainer 
by  James  Penwyu's  death. 

••'  Heaven  help  Churchill  Penwyn!"  he  thought.  "  It 
is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  succeed  to  a  murdered 
man's  heritage.  Let  him  walk  ever  so  straigh.t,  there 
vdll  be  watchful  eyes  that  will  see  crookedness  in  all 
his  ways." 

'•  It  is  a  curious  thing  about  that  gipsy  woman, 
thougii,"  he  v/ent  on,  after  a  pause.  "  Does  Mr.  Pen- 
wyn know  who  s'ae  is,  I  wonder,  or  has  she  deceived 
him  as  to  her  c'aaracter,  and  ti  aded  upon  his  benevo- 
lence ?  Although  he  is  not  much  liked  here,  he  has 
done  a  good  deal  that  indicates  a  benevolent  mind 
and  kindly  intentions  towards  his  dependents.  ■  He 
may  have  given  that  woman  her  post  oat  of  pare  cha- 
rity. I'U  try  if  I  can  get  to  ths  bottom  of  this  busi- 
ncs.-i." 

lla  drew  near  the  house.  Everywhere  he  saw  im- 
provement.— everywhere  the  indication  of  an  all  per- 
vading taste,  which  had  turned  all  things  to  beauty. 
The  garden.s,  whose  half-neglected  air  he  remembered, 
v/cie  now  in  most  perfect  order.  Additions  had  been 
raade  to  the  house,  not  important  in  then-  character, 
but  in  a  manner  completing  the  Lirmony  of  the  pic- 
tare,  and  ov«r  all  there  wa:!  a  wealth  o£  -colour  and  va- 
ried light  and  shadow  which  would  have  made  most 
country  mansions  seem  dull  and  commonplace  in  com- 
pari.son  wdth  this  one. 

"  It  is  Mrs.  Penv/yn's  tastiS,  no  doubt,  which  has  made 
the  place  so  charming,"  Humphrey  thought.  "  Happy 
m-AD  to  have  such  a  wife.  I  will  t'aink  no  ill  of  him  for 
her  sake." 

Tao  aspect  of  tha  house  impressed  Humphrey  aa 


suggestive  of  happy  domestic  life.  Grandetir  was  not 
the  character  of  the  mansion— home-like  prettiness 
rather — a  gracious,  smiling  air,  which  seemed  to  welcou^  ^ 
the  stranger.  ^B^' 
Hum|<hrey  Clissold  entered  by  an  Elizabethan  porch^'^ 
which  had  been  added  to  the  old  lobby  enia-ance  at  one 
end  of  the  house.  The  lobby  had  been  transformed 
irto  the  prettiest  littlearmoury  imaginable  ;  the  dark 
and  shiniug  oak  walls  decorated  with  weapons  and 
s'aields  of  the  middle  ages,  all  old  English.  This 
armoury  opened  into  a  corridor  which  led  straight  to 
the  hali,  now  the  fa  voiirite  sitting-room,  and  provided 
with  what  was  known  as  the  ladies'  bUliard  table.  The 
bliliard-room  proper  was  an  apaitment  at  the  other 
end  of  the  house,  lighted  from  the  open  Gothic  roof — a 
room  which  Churchill  had  added  to  the  family 
mansion. 

Here,  in  the  spacious  old  hall,  Hunaphrsy  found  the 
family  and  guests  assembled  after  luncheon.  L:u3y 
Cheshunt  enthroc';d  in  a  Insurious  ai-m  chLur,  drawn 
cloie  to  the  bright  wood  fire,  which  pleaaijntiy  warmed 
che  autumnal  atmosphere  ;  Viohi  Be!liughatn  deeply 
engaged  in  the  consideration  of  whether  to  play  for 
the  white  or  tho  red,  her  own  ball  having 
been  sent  into  a  most  uncomfortable  corner 
by  her  antagouist.  Sir  Lewis  Dallas  ;  Mrs.  Penwyn 
seated  on  a  sofa  by  the  simniest  wiaduw,  with  the 
infant  heir  ou  her  knees— a  sturdy,  fair-haireJ 
youngster,  in  a  dark  blue  velvet  frock,  trying  his  utmost 
to  demolish  a  set  of  Indian  chessmen  which  the  indul- 
gent mother  had  procured  for  his  amusement  ; 
Churchill  seated  near,  glancing  from  an  open  Quar- 
terly to  that  pleasing  picture  of  mother  and  cliild  ; 
two  or  three  young  ladies  and  a  couple  of  middle- 
aged  gentlemen  engaged  in  watching  the  billiard  play- 
ers ;  and,  finahy,  Sir  Lewis  Dallas  engaged  iu  watching 
Viola. 

No  brighter  picture  of  English  home-life  could  be 
imagined. 

Churchill  threw  down  his  Quarteil|y,  and  rose  to 
offer  the  unexpected  guest  a  hearty  ^velcome,  which 
Madge  as  heartdy  seconded. 

"  This  time,  of  course,  you  have  come  to  stay  with 
us  ?"  said  Mr.  Penwyn. 

'■  You  are  too  good.  No.  I  have  put  up  at  my  old 
quarters  at  Borcel  End.  But  I  dare  say  I  shall  give 
j'ou  quite  enough  of  my  society.  I  walked  over  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two,  and  perhaps  ask  for  a  cup  of  tea 
from  Mrs.  Penwyn." 

"  You'll  stop  to  dinner,  surely  ?'' 

"  Not  this  evening,  tempting  as  such  an  invitation 
is.  I  promised  Martin  Trevanard  that  I  would  go 
back  before  dark." 

"  You  and  that  young  Martin  are  ■■  fast  friends,  it 
ssems." 

"  Yes.  He  is  a  capital  young  fellow,  and  I  am  really 
attached  to  him,"  answered  Humphrey,  somewnat 
absently. 

He  waslooking  at  Mrs.  Penwyn.  surprised,  nay,  shocked, 
by  the  change  which  her  beauty  had  suffered  since  he 
had  last  seen  the  proud,  handsome  face,  only  a  few 
months  ago.  There  was  the  old  brightness  in  her 
smile,  the  saShe  grand  carriage  of  the  nobly  formed 
head  ;  but  the  faco  had  aged  somehow.  The  eyes 
seem.ed  to  have  grown  larger  ;  the  once  perfect  oval 
of  the  cheek  had  sharpened  to  a  less  lovely  out- 
line ;  the  clear  dark  complexion  had  lost  its  carnation 
"glow,  and  that  warm  golden  tinge,  which  had  reminded 
Humphrey  of  one  of  De  Mu^set's  Aadalusian  beau- 
ties, had  faded  to  an  ivory  paUor. 

Madge  was  as  kind  as  ever,  and  seemed  no  less  gay. 
Yet  Humphrey  fancied  there  was  a  change  even 
in  the  tone  of  her  voice.  It  had  lost  its  old  glad 
ring. 

The  stranger  was  presented  to  the  guests  of  the 
house.  The  younger  ladies  received  him  with  some- 
thing akin  to  enthusiasm,  there  being  only  one  eligi- 
ble young  man  at  Penwyn  Manor,  and  he  being  hope- 
lessly entangled  in  the  fair  Viola's  silken  net.  Lady 
Cheshunt  asked  if  Mr.  Clissold  had  come  straight  from 
London,  and  on  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
ordered  him  to  sit  down  by  her  immediately  and  tell 
her  ail  the  news  of  the  metropolis — about  that  dread- 
ful murder  in  the  Bow-road,-  and  about  the  American 
comedian  who  had  been  making  people  laugh  at  the 
Royal  Bouffoneria  Theatre,  and  about  the  new  French 
cof  el  v/hich  the  Satuniay  Rco'icw  said  was  so  shocking 
that  no  respectable  woman  oug'at  to  look  at  it,  and 
which  Lady  Cheshunt  was  dying  to  read. 

Humphrey  stayed  for  afternoon  tea,  which  was 
served  in  the  hall,  Viola  officiating  at  a  Sutherland 
table  ia  che  bvoad  recess  which  hid  once  been  the  chief 
entrance. 

"  So  you  have  abaadoned  your  aUGient  office,  Mi-s. 


Pen'ivyn  ?"  said  Humphrey,  as  he  carried  the  lady  of 
the  manor  her  cup. 

Madge  has  not  been  very  strong  lately,  and  has 
leen  obli-jjed  to  avoid  even  small  fatigues,"  answered 
Churchill,  who  was  standing  near  his  wife's  chair. 

"  There  is  a  cloud  on  the  horizon,"  thought  Hum- 
phrey, as  he  set  out  on  his  homeward  walk.  "  Not 
any  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  perhaps;  but  the  cloud 
is  there." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


A  SCALP  DANCE. 
*  On  July  27,  our  reporter,  says  the  Cincinnati  Times, 
went  over  to  the  TJte  camp,  situated  about  four  miles 
from  Denver,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  Larimer- 
street  Bridge  over  the  Plate.    Already  preparations 
had  commenced  for  the  grand  scalp  glorification,  one 
of  the  redskins  having  manufactured   a  drum  by 
stretching  a  deer-skin  over  the  rim  of  a  cheese-box. 
Three  other  drums  were  soon  manufactured,  a  frying- 
pan,  a  tin  lard- can,  and  a  brass,  kettle  being  used  foe 
the  bodies  of  the  drums.    Having  covered  his  faoe 
with  {mint,  the  fellow  with  the  tin  drum  lay  down,  in 
ins  tent  and  commenced  practising  the  wierd  mu&io  of 
the  ecalp  dance.    He  was  soon  joined  by  others,  when  ' 
the  scalps  taken  from  the  Sioux  were  brought  to  the 
front  of  the  tent,  and  poles  to  which  they  were  at- 
tacihed  stuck  in  the  ground,  while  the  scalps  swayed  > 
to,  and  fro  in  the  breeze.    One  by  one  the  braves  ga- 
thered around,  decorated  with  their  best  trappings, 
covered  with  beads,  and  painted  with  red,  yellow, 
green,  brown,  and  white.    About  an  howr  before  sun- 
down, and  before  many  chiefs  had  returned  from  Den- 
ver, the  scalp-poles  were  pulled  up,  and  the  dusky 
warriors  selected  a  portion,  of  the  prairie  remote  from 
any  wigwam,  where  they  again  fixed  the  poles  about 
four  feet  from  each  other.  Then  they  sat  dowTi  in  a 
line  on  the  gi-ound,  with  their  backs  to  the  setting  sua 
and  their  faces  to  the  blood-stained,  swaying  scalps, 
and   commenced  a  strange  chant,  beating  time  upon 
the  drums  with  sticks,  which  had  for  heads  leaves  se- 
cured to  one  end  with  pliant  twigs.    About  half  an 
hour  they  thus  sat  chanting,  when  the  squaws  began 
to  collect,  equally  as  extravagantly  attired  and  paijited. 
About  30  had  gathered  ar6uud,  when  the  squaw  of 
brave  who  had  kdled  one  of  the  Siotix  stepped  ia 
front,  took  one  of  the  scalp-poles,  and  comcaenced  to 
march  in  a  circle  in  front  of  the  musicians,  adding  at 
the  same  time  the  shrillness  of  her  voice  to  make  the 
din  unearthly.    One  by  one  the  squaws  fell  in  behind 
the  scalp-bearer,  until  about  a  di;zen  were  making  the 
magic  circle.  Then  up  comes  another  squaw  and  takes 
another  pole,  and  starts  a  procession,  moving  in  a  re- 
verse direction  to  that  taken  by  the  first.    Upon  the 
arrival  of  Washington,  one  of  the  chiefs,  who  seemed 
to  know  just  how  the  thing  should  be  done,  three  of 
the  oldest  squaws  in  the  tribe  formed  a  third  proces- 
sion, moving  inside  the*)thers,  and  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  outside  circle.    And  now  drops  into  lina 
with  the  outside  circle  the  third  scalp-bearer  and  her 
followers.    Korakantie,  seemingly  the  oldest  chief  ia 
the  collection,  advances  in  front  of  the  braves — who 
arose  to  their  feet  upon  the  advent  of  the  women 
— and  proceeds  to  dance.    A  crier  also  advances  to 
the  front,  and  commences  to  harangue  the  braves. 
On  the  open   prairie,  as  the  sun  is  sinking  behind 
the  mountains,  half  a    hundred   Indian  warriors, 
with  faces  rendered  savagely  fierce  with  paint,  and 
garments  of  flaming  colours,  are  standing  it  a  line,, 
which  sways  to  and  fro  in  time  to  the  beating  of  drums 
and  the  change  in  tone  of  the  fiendish  music  of  the 
scalp-chant.    In  front  of  these  the  veteran  grey-haired"; 
warrior  of  the  tribe  dances  with  strange  antics,  and  'V 
the  stalwart  form  of  a  huge  brave  is  bent  in  all  con-- ' 
ceivable  shapes,  as  he  in  loud  and  excited  words  re- 
counts the  circumstances  of  the  capture,  and  exhorts 
the  men.    In  front  of  all  the  magic  circles  of  squaws 
move  round,  the  scalps  streaming  above  their  heads, 
being  beaten  in  the  dust  with  revengeful  fury,  or  held 
in  their  teeth  when  the  saviige  grin  is  most  intense  and 
the  chant  most  uproarious.    Their  mai-ch  is  of  a  limp- 
ing nature,  each  processionist  giving  way  with  the  same 
leg,  in  strange  unison  to  the  swaying  of  the  braves. 
These  thingSj  together  with  the  weird  music  only 
known  among  savages,  when  at  regular  intervals  the 
shrill  voices  of  the  women  rise  above  those  of  the  men, 
and  occasionally  the  startling  war-whoop  rings  loud 
over  all,  render  the  scene  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
About  1,500  persons  must  have  visited  the  camp  and 
witnessed  the  scalp-dance,  which  continued  for  many 
hours,  and  to  which  Washington,  in  the  name  of  the 
tribe,  welcomed  all  white  folks,  "  both  braves  aid 
squawSi"  »8  he  expressed  it. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Isabel  Clifibrd  has  passed  a  pleasant  evening  at 
Parli  Lodge  ;  she  ofteai  does  so  uow  ,  for  aer  wjjining 
grace  has  completely  won  the  widow's  heart.  Ernest 
has  left  her  at  home  at  Castle  Gerald,  and  sits  alone 
•with  his  motherin  the  library.  They  are  waiting  for 
Ge!*ld.  He  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  lately  with 
a  youa^  friend  of  his  from  Oxford,  who  has  bean 
speadina  part  of  his  vacation  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  has 
been  dining  with  him  to-day  for  the  last  time  previous 
to  his  frFend's  return  to  England.  The  night  grows 
late  and  still  he.  comes  not.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  has  grown 
uneasy,  and  shfNlooks  often  at  her  watch,  more  fi-om  a 
restless  want  of  something  to  do  than  aoythir.g  else, 
'or  the  ticae-pie'cS'  on  the  raantel  shelf  gives  warning 
Bvery  half  hour. 

Ai  last  the  tramp  of  honses'  'feet  is  heard  by  the 
eag'sr  watchers  at  Park  Lodge.  He  has  come  at  last' 
but  at  what  a  mad  pace  !  Erijest  went  &u\vr\  to  meet 
fcim„  but  at  the  doc«-  he  encountered  the  scared  and.  ter  - 
rifit'd  fa^S'Of  old  Pat,  the  groom. 

"  Masther  Ernest,  Masther  Ernest,  for  the  love  of 
Goqi,  don't  say  a  word  to  fiighten  the  misthress,  sir, 
but  may  the  Lord  preserve  him  from  all  evil  tu-night. 
Magther  Gerald's  horse  has  come  home  by  himself,  all 
parstin'  and  foamin." 

IJrn£st,  with  a  face^pa-Ie  as  death,  followed  the  man 
to  -^16  si;a.ble-yard,  and  there  stood  Gerald's  horse  in  a 
perfect  lather,  and  blowing  and  tossing  his  head  about, 
anci  trembling  as  thou2;h  terrified.  The  saddle  and 
briille  are  all  right,  What  can  have  happened  ?  ITo 
pereon  had  ever  seen  Gerald  intoxicated  in  the  slightest 
de  gree,  so  that  was  out  of  the  question.. 

^  We  must  go  and  searcSi  the  road,"  said  Ernest, 
'ire(pil>Iing  vv^th.  fear  of  he  knew  not  what 

'''Will  I  piit  the  mare  to  the  tax-cajrt.  Master  Enjest, 
It'  3  we'll  go  quictrer  V ' 

'•TJa,  Pat ;  but  I  must  go  to  mamma  and  tell  her 

fir.  it;  ■ 

-l^o  need  to  The  anxious  naother  is  st^iyLmg 
clc  ea  behind  him,  sjseechle&s  with  wild  teaor. 
'  -Immediately  the  mare  was  harnessed  Em/?st  and 
fai  thiul  old  Pat  staj-t^d  ;  but  fhe  tender  and  dutiful 
SOI  J  fia\-:t  gentjy  led  his  mother  baok  to  the  house  wit,h 
words  of  h&pe  and  comfort  and  a  cheerfulness  of  tone 
wtjich  his-  pale  and  agitated  face  proclaimed  not  to 
prc)ceod!;.from  the  heaj-fc. 

iileaji while  .Gerald  Fitzgerald  has  passed  a  pleisant 
ev<  filing' with  his  old  friend.    They  have  chatted  of 
ticjes  long  past  away,  times  present,  and  times  and 
ho  pes  to  come),  and  with  many  a  hearty  good  wish 
thijy  separate,  each  one  to  go  on  his  own  v.'ay,  each 
ex  pressing  a  wish  for  a  s^edy  reunion.    Gerald  has 
mounted  bis  tar-zourite  hunter,  and  his  young  friend 
still  lingers  with  him  and  walks  be^jide  him  to  the  en- 
trance gate  ;  end  then  they  uiing  each  other's  hands 
onte  sBosre,  and  Gerald  starts  homewaixi  at  a  gentle 
trot.    He  hums  an  air  that  Edith,  his  dear  little  Edith, 
Ei:3gs  so  sweetly,  and  the  young  lover's  thoughts  are 
tupied  fondly  tawesds  that  sweet  bemg  who  is  deaii?.r 
to.hist  hearts  ihaii  any  tiring  else  on  earth  ;  and  since  his 
ccmversaticn-T'.'ith  llir  Fred en'o  fee  feels  fr^e  tomdvJgein 
his  deep  love,  free  to  encourage  its  growth  in  his  heait. 
Bfe  is  gbd,  too,  that  he  will  now  have  some  quiet  time 


with  her  once  again.  Then  he  thinks  of  Qiis  engapre- 
me^t  with  Sir  Frederic  for  to-morrow,  when  the 
,step  tov.Mrds  the  security  of  his  beloved  inherit- 
ance will  be  taken.  Then  be  plans  many  an  excursion 
and  many  a  happy  day  to  be  spent  together  before 
cold  winter  comes  again  ;  and  so  he  goes  onward,  with 
the  light  hteeze  fanning  his  cheek  and  revelling  amid 
his  curls.  Ah  I  brave  young  heart.  Ah  !  noble,  ge- 
nerous young  heart.  Does  thy  guardian  angel  sleep  ? 
Is  there  none  to  narn  thee  ? 

*  A  sharp,  shrill  .'ound  rings  on  the  midnight  air,  and 
Gai'.-.ld  Fit.Tgerald,  the  dashing,  handsome  Gerald, 
throws  up  b'.ith  his  aims  and  falls  from  the  saddle, 
shot  thiongh  the  heart. 

The  searchers  h.ad  proceeded  some  two  miles,  v.'hen 
the  m.;re  suddenly  swerved  round  in  the  road  and  re- 
fus^-d  to  proceed.  Earnest's  youtMul  sight  is  the 
fij'st  to  obierve  a  dar'ii  object  lying  by  the  side 
of  the  road.  He  is  petrified  with  fright ; 
wild  thoii.;!;ts  c.-^me  thronging  through  his 
mind  ;  he  a.w  h  irdly  p'^wer  to  alight,  but  he  nerves 
himself  to  do  so  at  last.  When  he  reached  that  dark 
object  he  uttered  a.  piercing,  heart-reading  shriek, 
for  there  lies  his  Gerald,  his  darling  Gerald,  with  face 
upturned,  placid  and  calm,  even  smiling,  but  dead, 
quite  dead.  Poor  faitiiful  old  Pat  will  not,  cannot, 
belitve,  that  "  dear  iilasther  Gerald,"  is  dead  ;  the 
tears  roll  over  his  furrowed  cheek,  and  Ernest  stands 
not  able  to  weep,  nor  to  collect  his  scattered  thoughts. 

Oh,  r^  iald  !  br.i'hir  Gerald,  rpoak,  speak;  it  cannot 
be  !'  av;d  ut  last  te.irs  come  to  relieve  his  burning 
brain.  And  uow  he  must  watch  while  the  faithful  old 
retainer  goes  for  help  to  bring  home  the  dead.  Ernest 
Fitzgerald  sits  beside  the  road,  stroking  his  brother's 
curls  and  holding  his  cold  white  hand,  while  a  feeling 
of  awful  de.'^olation  creeps  over  him.  He  thinks  of  his 
mother  ;  v\  hat  news  to  break  to  her  !  And,  then, 
poor  little  Efiith.  Oh  !  it  was  a  lonely  watch  with 
the  dead.  But  is  lie  dead  ? — can  he  be  dead  ?  Ah> 
no ;  and  then  he  bends  again  over  the  loved  form  and 
tries  to  catch  the  sound  of  a  pulsation  at  that  dead 
he-'.rt.  He  places  his  hand  upon  that  generous  heart 
aad  draw^  it  forth  horrified,  for  lo  I  it  is  wet  with  his 
Ijfother's  crimson  life-tide.  ' 

The  assistance  at  length  arrives,  and  stdut  men 
we«p  siieutiy  when  they  see  their  favourite,  their  hand- 
some Gerald,  ij'ing  ccM  aud  d.ead:  but  stiU  the  sweet 
ftiiniliar  sniOe  lingers  round  his  mouth — the  smile  that 
the  thoVight  of  his  heart's  dar!i5:g — his  little  Edith  had 
evoked.  Eefoi:e  the  mournful  procession  reached  the 
«3ntrance  gate,  Emew  went  on  to  bieak  the  news  to  his 
poor  mWher;  the  worst  task  of  all,  aud  yet  it  must  be 
diice.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  fainted  in  hsr  son's  arms — 
pechars  best  so,  for  she  does  not  hear  the  heavy  tramp, 
ing  of  many  feet  as  thc-y  bear  young  Gerald  and  lay 
the  matti'^s  on  ^'.•hich  he  rests  on  the  table  in  the 
study,  laesidethe  dining-room  door.  AVhen  they  iiave 
gone  and  .all  is  still,  Jlrs.  Fitzgerald  must  needs  go  to 
Gerald.  Ah!  poor  bereaved  mother — go  to  Gi.ia,ld. 
Yes,  but  not  yet.  That  lifeless  clay,  whicb  his  noble 
and  chivalrous  soul  tenanted  for  a  little  w.'  ile,  is  not 
jiour  Gerald — 'tis  bi/t  good  for  the  worm —  'tis  dust — 
'tis  nothing.  The  ethereal  essence,  that  whicb  made 
your-  Gerald  so  lovely  in  his  life,  so  beloved,  is  not 
there."  It  has  returned  to  the  God  who  gave  it.  Then 
v,'hy  weep  beside  the  cold  remains,  which  decaj-  \\  ill 
soon  rend^ir  odious  even  to  j'ou. 

Oh  !  why  ?  Ack  the  mourner  why  ?  Ask  the  blessed 
Sedeemer  why,  when  He  eanctified  sorrow  for  evermore 
by  weepir.g  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  his  fricrd  !  But 
ilrs.  Fi/ti'sgersli;  raiipot  weep,  t^ie  fountain  of  iur  t<!.irs 
seems  dried  up  completely,  as- t'ce  kneels  in  that  c"ji:ii- 
ber  beside  the  dead,  and  Ernest  watches  "oy  her  aide  ; 
and  8o  the  silent  hourg  go  over. 


EmcEt  thinks  the  day  w  ill  never  come;  he  i£  longing 
to  see  Sir  Frederic,  to  get  his  advice,  his  counsel,  iahifl 
terrible  affliction. 

Before  breakfast  he  proceeded  to  Cistle  Gerald. 
How  that  eun  mocks  him  with  its  bright  beams  I  How 
all  the  old  famihar  scenes  wring  his  heart  to  snaddest 
agony,  as  he  passes  through  those  old  haunts  '.  There 
is  t'ne  spot  where  he  met  Geiald  riding  so  proudly  be- 
side Edith.  There  ie  the  path  down  whicb  he  led 
him  not  a  week  ago,  when,  with  a  face  all  ouivering 
with  emotion, he  toldhimof  dear  Sir  Frederic's  kindness. 
Ernest  looks  p3,le  and  haggard,  as  though  years  bad 
passed  over  him  since  last  he  saw  the  'onro.net,  and  now 
he  enters  the  breakfast-room  at  Castle  Gerald.  Sir 
Frederic  is  there  ;  he  is  an  early  riser,  and  has  already 
returned  from  his  morning  walk,  and  now  av.  aits  tha 
ladies  of  the  household. 

The  baronet  is  about  to  address  somejociilar  remark 
fo  Ei'uest  Fitzgerald  about  his  early  visit,  as  he  ad- 
vances to  meet  him,  but  he  stfirts  back  at  sight  of  the 
giief-stncken  countenance  before  him. 

"  Sir  Frederic,  dejjSir  Frederic,"  said  Ernest,  lay- 
ing a  hand  on  each  shoulder  of  the  baronet,  ai^l  siok* 
ing  on  his  breast,  "  Our  d-iriing  Gerald  is  dead  !" 

♦iierciful  God  '"  exclaimed  Sir  Frederic  Eeauelerk, 
"  say  you  do  not  mean  it,  say  it  is  not  true.  Oh  ! 
Gerald,  impossible.  How  ?  how  ?"  and  sobs  choke  Sir 
Frederic's  utterance. 

"  Shot  through  the  heart,  on  his  way  home  from 
Frank  Howard's  last  night,"  murmured  Ernest,  sinking 
into  a  chair,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands. 

Just  then  a  light-tripping  step  approached.  It  is  the 
fair  Edith  ;  she  espects  Gerald  early  to-day,  to  ac- 
company her  f-ather  to  Dublin,  and  she  looks  radiant 
in  her  white  muslin  dress.  She  has  placed  a  whita 
rose,  half-blown,  in  the  band  that  confines  her  goldea 
hair,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of  fnrowiug  herself  into 
Sir  Frederic's  arms  for  his  usual  morning  embrace, 
when  his  death-like  pallor  startles  her.  and  then  she 
turns  to  the  sobbing  Ernest  utterly  ama;:ed. 

The  father  strove  hard  to  master  his  emotion  for  the 
sake  of  his  darling  child,  for  well  he  knows  the  keen, 
bitter  suffering  th,it  is  before  her^ 

'•  Edith,  my  httle  Edith,  oa-a  you  be  my  "orave  little 
Edith.'  can  you  be  my  Christi.iu  uttle  Edith  ?"  and  Sir 
Frederic  di'ew  his  idolised  darhng  within  the  embrace 
uf  his  strong  arms.  "  Can  aiy  child  bow  to  the  will  of 
the  God  who  doeth  all  things  well  ■" 

"  Papa — riapa^-Gerald — something  has  happoned  to 
Gerald.  Oh  :  teU  me,  papa.  I  am  bi'a\  e,  L  can  be 
brave,  but  don't  keep  me  in  suspense." 

Edith,  nerve  your  little  heart  for  the  woi-st.  Our 
Gerald  is  gone — ^goue  before  us  Edith."  Tie  father 
could  notsay"Gerald isdead"touischiid — no,  the  v..ord 
died  on  his  lips.  In  his  tender  afiectiou  he  tried  t<5 
clothe  the  news  in  the  le;i£t  awfiil  words  he  could  think 
of.  But  it  was  enough  for  his  little  Edith,  sh  ■  needed 
nothing  more,  and,  she  fainted  in  her  father's  arcis. 

■'  Gerald's  muiderer  has  more  than  one  hie  to 
answer  for.  Our  E'Uth's  yoiiug  heart  is  crushed.  Oh '. 
God  have  mercy — have  pity  on  our  darling,"  groaned 
Sir  Frederic,  as  he  laid  the  iight.  sensiicss  Io;-m  on  the 
low  couch,  and  ran  to  suramon  Lady  Beiuoler'-  o  her 
sorrowing  child. 

What  words  can  picture  grief  like  this  !  Let  the 
mourner  of  eai  th — and  who  that  reads  these  pages  has 
not  "oeen  a  mourner  at  some  time  ' — let  the  mourner's 
heaii,  picture  what  no  pen,  no  pencil  could  adequately 
descri'oe — tbe^griel  of  that  sorrovvicg  household  I  for 
m.^y  we  not  mcludi*  the  family  of  Castle  Gerald  and 
t'ue  bereavLd  brot'uer  and  mother  m  the  one  family 
aroup,  as  they  are  alLs'taarers  of  the  one  common  sor- 
row ?  Yet  do  we  claim  tiae  deepest  sympathy  for  thS 
young  heart  which  has  sufl'ered. 

That  ^rief  all  other  griefs  beyond,  vhen  Tate 
FirSt  leaves  the  youQgr  heart  lone  ami  desolate, 
in  the  wide  world,  ■without  tha^  only  tio 
For  which  it  Inved  to  ii'-e  or  feared  to  die ; 
Lorn  as  thi^  hnug-up  Inte,  which  ns  er  hath  spokcc 
biuce  the  sad  d ly  its  ijae:<.^i-c!-,oid  'v.i-,,  hroieu. 

The  murder  of  young  Fitzgerald  created  a  terrible 
i  sen-^ation  in  the  county.     His  came — a  household 
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TTcrd  ioT  gpaeiutions — iiis  noble  beanng,  Ms  beautyi 
his  youth,  all  joined  to  mah.' tiim  univei^iliv  lamentsu- 
No  ono  for  one,  m',:iiient  eiitoitained  a  doubt  that  the 
assassin  had  mistaken  his  intended  victim.  The  place 
of  the  murder — a  lonely  part  of  the  road,  from  which 
a  lane  bi-acched  o'tf,  leading  to  the  dsrellmg  of  the 
agent  of  that  portion  of  the  property  which  hf.d  been 
piirchased  by  Mr.  Adams,  who  had  not  iiimseli  been 
in  the  county  for  many  moctiis — the  rf-jent  evictit.as, 
the  fact  that  the  agent  fie:;ueDtly  tn'.verst.-';  that  road 
lute  9t  ai<;ht,  that  he  h^d  actu;Uiy  riudeu  fuc  early  in 
the  evening  of  that  fatal  day,  and  would  have  re- 
turned as  usual  had  not  the  friend  wrth  whom  he 
dined  been  .suddenly  seized  -with  apople.vy — all  theae 
circumstance?!  Doinced  to  the  fuct  that  this  Diau  had 
been  the  intende  d  victim,  and  that  the  murder  was  of 
the  agrarian  type.  Large  rcwartU  were  oliered  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  miscreants,  but  they  were  nfiver 
brought  to  justice,  aad  a  veil  of  mystery  must,  to  all 
appearances,  hang  over  this  atrocious  deed,  until 
that  day,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  re- 
vealed." 

At  Edith's  urgent  request,  her  parents  deemed  it 
wile  to  allow  her  to  taka  one  farewell  look  at  Gerald. 
There  he  lay,  pale  and  calm,  and  seeme'i  to  smile.  His 
lovely  cui'ls  still  cluster  round  his  open  brow  ;  but  the 
eyei,  those  dear  eyes,  are  closed  for  ever.  Edith  svas 
Tory  •itiU  and  quiet  ;  she  kissed  the  cold  cheek,  pressed 
the  cold  hand,  severed  a  lock  from  the  dear  head,  and 
then  suffered  them  to  lead  her  from  the  room.  She 
had  left  the  child  entirely  behind  her  now,  and  before 
iea%'ing  Park  Lod^e  that  day'^he  threw  her  arRas 
round  .'klrs.  Fitzgerald,  and  weeping  on  iier  breast,  she 
said, 

Dear  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  look  upon  me  as  a  d-Wghter 
henceforth,  a  daughter  who  loves  yoa  fondly  for  oijr 
dear  lost  Gerald's  sake,"  aad  a  fervent  kiss  iv^jui  the 
bereaved  mother  sealed  tbt'*  ompact. 

The  Fitzgeralds,  acting  on  the  baronet's  advice,  de- 
cide to  go  abroad  for  a  time  ;  and  the  Beauclerks 
purpose  leaving  Ireland  likewise,  and  going  to  London, 
in  fact  anywhere,  so  that  their  diooping  darling  shall 
have  that  complete  change  of  scene  which  hei  physi- 
cians! recommend.  Eveiy thing  is  ready  for  the  de- 
parture. The  two  families  will  travel  together  to 
London,  and  the  Fitzgeralds  are  to  stay  a  day  or  two 
at  the  baronet's  town  residence  before  proceeding  to 
the  Continent. 

Srnest  is  very,  very  sad,  as  he  stands,  the  evening 
before  commenciug  his  melancholy  journey,  in  au  ex- 
pectant attidude  on  the  halldoor  steps  of  Park  Lodge. 
Ee  hears  a  sound  at  last,  and  goes  forward.  'Tis  poor 
Gerald's  colt,  which  old  Pat  has  brought  home  from 
the  trainfng  stable.  yir  Frederic  is  to  have  him 
nov/.  He  will  throw  him  by  for  a  hunter  for  himself. 
•■  Castle  Gerald's  Pride"  will  never  appear  in  public 
now. 

The  poor  old  servant's  eyes  are  red  with  weeping. 
"  Oh  !  ilasther  Einett,  iiatsther  Ernest,"  he  cried, 
"I  niver  wi'.r  ..uv.-h  an  irrand  afore.  It  was  like  as  if 
1  was  bru  — ..  a  ded  ginrai's  charger.  Not  a  man, 

woman,  o.  ^--...-.i  along  the  road  but  come  out  to  look 
at  him,  aric.  many 's  the  tear  they  shed.  'Castle 
Uendd's  Pride,'  sez  they.  '  Oh  !  no,  Pat,  Castle 
Gerald's  Pride  is  gone.'  And  so  he  is.  8hure,  poor 
ilasther  Gerald  waa  Castle  Gerald's  pride,  wid  his 
Handsome  face  and  his  laughin'  eye  ;  wid  a  kind  word 
and  a  smile  for  every  one  ;  the  pictur  of  hi.^  [.loor  ould 
grandfather  for  aU  the  world.  Oh  !  woe's  the  day. 
Woe's  the  day  ;  my  poor  ould  heart  is  faiily  broke," 
And  the  faithful  old  .servant  hid  his  face  in  the  arched 
Deck  of  the  beautiful  animal  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

Ernest  Fitzgerald  could  not  control  bis  grief  now  ; 
he  threw  himself  on  the  turf,  and  wept  bitterly. 

"  Masther  Ernest,  Masther  Ernest,  don't  take  on  so, 
lir,"  said  poor  Pat  at  last,  "  Come,  and  we'll  put  him 
J3  his  ox>ld  bo.x.  I  suppose  Sir  Frederic  '11  be  sending 
for  him  m  the  momin'  ;  he'll  have  a  good  home  any- 
how— the  poor  baste." 

■V\"Tien  poor  Pat  had  the  favourite  safe  in  his  box,  he 
wept  again,  muttering  to  himself,  "  Many's  the  time 
your  poor  masther  fed  you  in  this  very  stall  ;  but 
don't  be  lookin'  rouud  that  a  way,  or  you'll  biake  my 
hoxirt  intirely  ;  he's  not  here  now,  ye  poor  brute,  ye. 
Oh  1  worra,  worra  sthrue  ;  my  heart  is  sick  and  sore 
ihis  night  for  you,  Masther  Geiald." 

Drawn  blinds  and  closed  doors  proclaim  the  absence 
of  the  families  at  Castle  Gerp.ld  and  Park  Lodge  ;  and 
there  is  a  gkom  and  desolation  over  the  whole  village. 
Such  sorrow,  euch  change,  has'tbe  midnight  murderer 
wrought. 


CHAPTER  Sin. 

Boaupark  is  a  beautiful  mansion  of  the  E'Lir,-  bethan 
sytle  :  no  money  hsis  been  spared  in  the  erection  of 
thi3  nro.st  superb  edifice.  It  had  once  been  a  feudal 
stronghold,  ar.d  it  still  retains  traces  of  its  origin,  in 
the  turreted  towers,  which  h  id  rio'  Icea  swept  uway 
coui;)l;!tely  when  thenev,-  buiU'tiug  vims  reared.  It  was 
sixr.a'.ed  on  a  slight  eminence.  siiiTounded  by  a  mag- 
nftict-ut  and  richly- wooded  park,  it  had  ics  lake  teem- 
ing with  will!  fowl,  its  deer  park,  its  garden.  Such 
garilens  and  such  terraces  as  could  i-ot  bo  excelled,  if 
matched,  in  the  county.  The  E-rauclerk.s  hare  come 
there  for  a  few  days.  Sir  Frederic  h,is  .-.oiue  alterations 
to  overlook,  and  the  family  intend  soon  returning 
there  to  reside  permanentiy. 

Isabel  Clifford  is  seated'  in  tlie  mnllioued  window  of 
Lady  Beauclerk's  boudoir,  surrounded  by  .-ill  the  richest 
and  rarest  things  that  the  uolimited  wealth  and  es- 
cjuisite  taste  of  a  husbiind  i^r  an  idoli,-ed  wife  ;  for 
Sir  I-"rederic  Beauclerk  himself  seiecced  ;dl  the 
ornninents,  all  the  furniture  of  this  costly  chamber, 
to  make  a  little  p>aradise  of  beauty  for  his  bel'jvcd 
Laura,  It  seems,  indeed,  a  very  wilderness  of  fuile 
blue  silk,  of  gold  and  lace  ;  with  silver  ornaments, 
vr-Si'S  esquisitfly  paintid,  choice  and  d,unty  thmgs, 
v.'ldch  ho\d  been  the  hijoux  of  Im.ierial  collections  ; 
everything  that  is  rare,  and  e.vLquisice,  and  costly. 

It  is  Isiirbel's  nineteenth  birthday.  Alas,  how, times 
hrive  chanjed  since  Lady  Beauclerk  had  months  ago 
planned  the  mode  in  which  she  would  have  that  event 
celebrated  at  Castle  Gerald  ;  it  was  to  have  been  a  joy- 
ous day.  crowned  w-ith  festival  and  rejoicmg.  But  how 
changed,  how  changed  !  Gerald  sleeps  iq  death,  Fi- 
nest treads  a  foreign  soil  ;  £i.lith,  the  once  gay  and 
joyous  Edith,  has  been  too  e:\viy  matured  by  sorrow  : 
and  Castle  Gerald  is  closed,  aod  quiet,  and  sileut.  Never 
lyioie  shall  its  court-yard  echo  v>ith  the  ringing  voice 
or  Gerald  :  never  more  sliali  its  cham'Liers  vibrate  with 
t'tiL-  5auje  gay,  childish  laughter  of  the  merry  Editla. 

The  beloved  inheiitrricj  has  alre.idy  chaiiged  h..iid3 
T\''altc  r  A.lams  is  the  owner  now.  He  has  not  pur- 
chased it,  indeed,  with  the  same  eager  desire  to  be- 
come a  laridt-;d  proprietor  which  acluated  him  when  he 
bought  the  fir.5t  half  of  the  estate.  The  murder  of 
Ge.ald  and  the  attendant  circumstances  have  damped 
his  dciire  to  settle  in  Ireland. 

He  has  outbiil  all  other  purchasers,  from  a  desire 
to  complete  the  property,  and  with  a  view  to  oifer  the 
svliole  for  sile  again  at  no  distant  day.  There  is  no 
doubt  from  the  increased  value  of  land  that  he  will 
make  largely  by  the  transaction.  Ernest  Fitzgerald 
had  remo\'ed  all  the  valuod.  household  gods  to  his 
town  residence  before  leaving' lreliiu<l.  "Best  so," 
thought  he  ;  "  the  o!ie  heart  wTendi  will  do  it  all." 

Isabel  Clilford  is  moie  delicate-lookiug,  more  ethe- 
I'eal  in  hi:r  loveliness,  than  when  last  we  met  her,  and 
on  lier  blow  thei  e  seems  to  rest  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
we  have  not  noticed  there  before.  She  is  robed  in 
f.ne  white  cashmere  trimmed  with  black,  for  the  Beau- 
clerks  still  Wore  mourning  for  Geral<l.  A  jewel  case 
lies  beside  her,  where  on  rich  purple  spaikle  costly 
brilliants,  the  birthday  gift?  of  the  Beauclerks.  There 
are  necklets,  and  ear-rings,  and  bracelets,  beautiful 
presents  ;  but  the  young  girl  heeds  them  not,  as  she 
sits  before  a  small  table,  on  which  is  placed  a  large, 
old-fashioned  writing  desk.  It  was  her  mother's.  She 
'brought  it  from  Italy,  and  left  it  at  Beaupark  on  her 
way  to  Ireland.  How  dear  to  her  are  all  those  faded 
letters  and  r\ISS.,  iinished  and  unfinished  poems 
which  prove  that  that  dear  mothei  possessed  a  soul 
full  of  high  and  holy  thoughts,  while  through  them 
all  theie  runs  a  sad  strain,  which  'betokens  sorrow 
and  heart  sulfering.  Those  treasured  mementoes  are 
immeasurably  precious  to  the  orphan  girl.  But  among 
tham  all  there  is  not  one  word  to  .show  who  that 
mother  was,  beyond  the  fact  that  she  was  poor,  fiieud- 
less,  and  a  governess. 

Edith,  but  no  longer  our  joyous,  merry  little  Edith 
of  the  olden  time  but  a  pale,  quiet,  sorrowing  girl, 
looking  paler  still  in  lier  dark  robe,s,  glides  into  the 
room  and  seats  herself  beside  Isabel.  Those  young 
heaits  understand  each  other  perfectly ;  they  have  both 
suffered,  and  sutl'eiing  is  a  stronger  bond  of  sympathy 
than  joy. 

"  That  old-fashioned  desk  of  yours,  Isabel,"  said 
Edith,  "  reminds  me  of  one  my  grandmamma  had. 
I  recollect  I  always  looked  upon  it  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  awe,  as  being  a  very  mysterious  aifair,  because  it 
had  a  secret  drawer  in  it.  She  showed'  it  to  me  once; 
it  opened  by  a  spring  in  the  side;  just  so.''  and  Edith, 
as  she  spoke,  i'res."ed  her  hand  on  the  side  of  Isabel's 
desk;  a 'board  flew  open,  and  to  her  utter  astonishment, 
revealed  a  dravrer  'bohind  it.    Isabel  uttered  an  excla- 


mation ot  sorprise,  and  palling  opgn  the  drawer,  th» 
first  thing  that  met  her  gazo  was  a  small  miniaturo 
hkouess ,  framed  with  pearls^  of  a  young  and  very 
handsome  man,  in  full  uniform. 

"Mr  fatter,  oh'  my  father,"  sobbed  ths  agitated 
girl,  „iid  she  pressed  the  likeness  passionately  to  her 
lips. 

The  drawer  like\vise  contp.ined  a  small  packet  of 
faded  letters,  and  a  package  sealed  and  carefully  tied 
with  ri'bboa.  Isabel  opened  the  letters  iirst.  They 
■were  lover's  letters,  written  in  all  the  ecstatic  dr;LV;um 
of  a  ^irst  absorbing-  paKsion. 

T'ifey  spoke  mouruiully  of  the  necessity  for  complete 
secrecy  for  the  preeent ;  urged  vehemently  a  private 
marriage,  and  then  proposed  a  residence  abroad  for  the 
wife,  and  a  promise  to  visit  her  there  as  often  as  duty 
permitted.  Thfen  there  was  a  letter  of  apparently 
much  more  recent  date,  written  on  the  receipt  of  the 
news  of  the  birth  of  the  writer's  first-born,  bittedy  la> 
menting  the  father's  enforced  ab.ienoe,  and  concluding 
thus  : 

"  And  no<v,  my  beloved  Edith,  farewell.  Kiss  and 
bless  my  daughter  for  her  father.  'We  shall  call  her 
Isabel,  my  liead  mother's  uamo,  and  may  our  tinv  dar- 
ling yet  be  the  means  of  reconciling  to  me  an  estranged 
and  deeply  angry  father,  and  so  remove  the  necessity 
for  this  torri'ble  concealment,  which  is  cutting  ni:e  to 
the  heart." 

Then  theVe  was  One  short  letter,  writteD  wit'h  an 
evidently  trembling  hand,  and  statitig  that  the  writer's 
regiment  was  ordered  abroad,  and  would  proceed  im- 
mediately, but  promising  ono  farewell  visit,  whtn  ho 
would  give  "  his  beloved  wife  all  necessary  directions 
in  case  he  should  return  no  more."' 

All  the.'Se  letters  were  signed  "  Frank  Forde.  ' 

There  were  others,  too,  more  recent  stilly  bearing 
foreign  postmarks,  all  full  of  deepest  love  and  tender- 
ness. 

It  was  long  before  Isabel  was  sufficiently  calm  to 
break  the  seal  of  the  remaining  package.  It  ccwtained 
a  certificate  of  marriatje  between  Edith  Cliftcm  and 
Frank  Forde,  a  short  but  duly  attested  will,  in  which 
the  testator,  Frank  Forde,  bequeathed  "  all  he  was  or 
might  ever  become  possessed  6£  to  his  dear  wife,  Edith 
Forde,  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  belovied  daug:hter, 
Isabel  Forde." 

On  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  writing  on  T^hich  wsis  al- 
most obliterated  with  tearsk,  there  was  one  direction 
amongst  others.    It  ran  thus  : 

"  My  dearly-beloved  wife  shall,  should  I  die<abroadj 
so  soon  after  my  death  shall  have  been  duly  ascertained, 
oi-  a»  she  may  deem  it  advisable  so  to  do,  repair  iyf  Eng- 
land with  my  child ,  and  dropping  the  first  half  of  her 
nanle  (the  necessity  to  have  assumed  which  liesbe^ily 
on  my  heart),  take  steps  to  make  herself  known  to  vny 
father,  who  will,"  added  the  writer,  "tardly  refuse \to 
receive  the  wife  and  child  of  his  deiad  .son,  howevOsr 
angry  he  may  have  been  with  him  in  life." 

"  My  darling  mother,  had  it  not  been  for  your  sud- 
den death,  you  would  have  told  me  all  these  things," 
and  Isabel  sank  on  her  knees  before  the  low  couch,  and, 
with  hex  head  buried  in  its  satin  pillow,  she  wept  long 
and  bitterly,  nor  could  Edith  comfoii  her.  In  this 
position  Lady  Baauclerk  found  her.  Redsing  her  gently 
she  took  her  in  her  arms  tenderly.  Isabel  did  not 
speak,  but,  pointing  to  the  papers,  shi;  motioned  to 

Eilith  to  give  them  to  her  mother. 

****** 

I?ir  Frederic  Rcauclerk  did  not  lose  a  moment  ia 
endeavouring  to  do  Isabel  justice.  Sbe  told  him  she 
had  but  a  faint  recollection  of  her  father  ;  that  her 
mother  rarely  spoke  of  him,  but  that  sne  remembered, 
her  terrible  grief  when  she  heard  of  his  death  ;  that 
after  that  her  health  declined  rapidly,  and  she  grew 
veiy  impatient  to  proceed  to  England,  svnd  would  have 
done  so  had  not  the  doctor  told  her  the  journey 
at  that  time  might  be  fatal  to  her;  and  bad  he  not  per- 
suaded her  to  defer  it  till  the  coming  summer,  that, 
when  she  died  so  suddenly,  she  had  evln-y  arrangement 
made  to  go  to  England  the  following  month. 

Old  Mr.  Forde's  last  wUl,  made  immediately  before 
his  death,  and  after  he  had  heard  Of  his  poor  dis- 
carded boy  having  been  drowned,  was  found  to  con- 
tain instructions  that  in  case  his  son  Frank  should 
ever  return,  or  should  leave  issue  after  hie  death,  he, 
or  they,  should  inherit  all  his  vast  property  ;  otherwise 
he  appointed  'Walter  Adams  his  sole  heir.  Thu.s  he 
apparently  sought  to  repair  any  harshne;.^  or  inpustice 
which  he  might  have  exercised  towards  kte  child. 
*  *  *  *      ■  « 

Some  months  h3%-e  passed  away,  and  the  bai  onet's 
family  are  at  their  London  residence.  Isabel,  .tldith, 
and  Lady,  Beauclerk  are  seated  silent  and  asosious 
in  the  U'Urary.    Tirey  are  trvidently  esrpeotiag;  somo 
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®ne.  There  is  an  air  of  eager,  straining  watchfulness 
on  the  countenance  of  young  Isabel  as  she  turns  fi'om 
time  to  time  tovrards  the  Window. 

The  great,  much-talked-of  -will  case — Forde  v. 
Adams — has  occupied  the"  English  Probat-  Court  for 
the  last  two  days.  It  is  expected  to  be  decided  to-day. 

At  List  he  comes.  Yes,  the  carriage  has  stopped,  and 
Sir  Frederic  comes  bounding  up  the  stairs,  nor  stops 
till  his  arms  encircle  his  dear  young  proti'je,  and  he 
says  joyfully,  ^ 

"  Isiibel,  my  child,  your  right  is  acknowledged.  All 
the  broad  lands  of  the  Fitzgeralds,andcountlessvvcaUli 
besides,  are  yours."  ' 

"  Not  for  the  broad  lands  that  are  mi^ie  do  I  re- 
joice the  most,"  said  Isabel  Forde,  as  she  wept  on  Lady 
Beauclerk'5  bosom,  "  but  because  I  can  proudly  bear 
my  father's  name,  because  not  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
rests  on  my  mother's  ct^inlt'ss  virtue." 

Isabel  Forde  asked  in  a  most  generous  and  aiTeotion- 
ate  manner  towards  her  new-found  cousin,  Walter 
Adams.  To  him  she  left  the  entire  control  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  gigajitic  business  concerns  of  her 
gi-andfather,  and,  as  he  betrayed  deep  emoiion  when 
she  communicated  her  kindly  intentions  towards  him, 
let  us  hope  he  had  not  taken  any  part  in  producing 
and  encouraging  the  estrangement  betv.  eon  old  J.Ir. 
Forde  and  his  only  son. 

The  Fitzgeralds  still  lingered  abroad.  They  were  at 
Eomo  when  Isabel  Forde's  letter  reached  Ernest,  con- 
tiiaing  the  news  of  the  change  in  her  name  and  posi- 
tion. It  was  a  letter  breathing  love  through  every 
line — a  dear  letter,  a  kind  letter.  It  enclosed  one  to 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  requesting  that  she  woul;l  consider 
Park  Lodge  her  home  on  her  return  to  Ircliuid.  And 
yet  the  face  of  E;ne3t  is  clouded  when  he  reads  those 
tlioughtful  and  attectionate  words.  The  old,  Dioud 
family  blood  rises  to  his  cheek,  he  feels  humiliated  at 
the  idea  of  marrying  an  heiress  like  Isa^ic!  Fdvilc.  He 
could  stoop  bo  lilt  his  wife  to  a  throne,  i  ■Vii- 
fcrent  thing  for  a  wife  to  stoop  to  raiso  l- 
athronp,  art  least  to  the  reil  old  ancest.  .  .(  .  _^-i!  iy  ot 
Lis  ancient  house  ;  and  so  .strange,  mixed  thoughts 
flood  his  heirt,  and  he  sits  long  with  that  letter  in  his 
hand.  His  letters  are  not  exactly  in  the  old  strain, 
either  ;  in  the  first,  after  her  change  of  circumstances, 
he  topches  upon  the  subject  delicately,  and  in  a;iolhe.r 
he  ofiers  her  back  her  promise,  and  Isabel  weeps  often 
over  these  letters,  and  asks  herself,  "  can  Ernest's 
teart  be  changed  ?  Can  he  wish  to  resign  me  ?" 
(To  be  Continued.) 

A  LOVE  LETTEn. 
yonr  missive  came  on  rapid  wing, 

Antl  reached  me  ycstor  eve  ; 
It  whispered  all  you  baJe  it  bring, 

And  left  uo  pang  to  grieve. 
I'm  nappy— happy  since  it  came, 

My  heart  is  all  aglow  ; 
Eright  Fancy  with  each  throb  jour  name 

Is  chanting  sweet  aud  low. 

I  cannot— dare  not  tell  you  all 

She  whispers  as  she  sings; 
A  wild,  icapassioued,  yearning  caU 

To  you  frum  me  she  wings. 
In  vain  I  stiive  to  break  her^spell — 

She  sm;s  her  siren  ^ong, 
In  wlujn  such  sweet  enchantments  dweU — 
.  ily  heart  the  notes  prolong. 

She  softly  brushes  e'er  my  cheeks. 

Her  Boating  pinions  iigrt; 
Yonr  vows  in  thrilling  cadence  speaks, 

And  lingers,  rosy  bright, 
aill  every  sense  in  sweet  surprise, 

Beliolils  and  feeis  you  near; 
Soft  touchts  fail  upon  my  eyes. 

Your  well-known  voice"  I  hear. 

Acd  lapped  in  trances  long  and  sweet, 

I  rest  btMicath  her  will, 
3Sy  warm  lips  quivering  pressures  meet — 

1  tremble  at  the  thrill. 
I  ope  uiy  eyes— the  spell  is  gone! 

IJn^t'F.-incy  toward  tlicsky 
Is  6utterir,g  radiant  as  the  dawn 

And  warbling  sweet  good-bye. 


Spiritualism  has  received  an  immense  impetus  from 
the  recent  conf;;rence  in  London  Numerous  meetings 
have  been  held  in  variou.s  parts  of  the  nietvonolis.  The 
latest  novelty  was  a  sermon  by  a  departed  missionary, 
who  S34d  that  whde  in  life  he  had  been  employed  by  a 
missionary  society  to  preach  tc  the  heathen.  Since  his 
demjse  he  had  discoverd  that  the  doctrines  he  h.id 
preached  in  life  were  wrong,  and  he  was  now  eng;v<cd 
in  travelling  about  the  world  correcting  liis'^past 
Errors, 


MY  SPirJT  RIVAL. 


Por  over  all  there  hnnT  a  eland  of  fear, 
A  scij^u  of  mystery  the  spirit  d.iunted, 

AVliicb  said  as  plain  as  whispers  in  the  air, 
The  place  is  haunted. 

I.Iy  thoughts  we:'e*ot  in  uni.son  with  the  brightness 
of  this  September  morning.  The  cheerful  face  of 
nature  made  me  only  the  more  sad.  I  had  borne  the 
parting  with  my  dear  ones  bravely  ;  but  now,  when 
every  moment  was  taldng  me  further  fi'om  all  the 
world  held  dear  to  me,  so  weary  and  heartaick  did  1 
feel  that  I  prayed  God  would  take  me  from  this  v.-orld 
of  trials  to  a  peaceful  home  above. 

What  did  the  future  hold  for  nie?  Just  now  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  one  glimpse  of  sunshine  in  it. 
Would  Mr.  Sackvillo,  of  whose  household  I  was  about 
.to  become  a  member,  think  it  worth  while  to  make 
his  daughter's  governess  feel  happy  and  contented  ? 
Would  I  be  regarded  as  a  lady  or  a  menial  ?  I  had 
heard  so  much  of  the  aristocratic  pride  of  old  families- 
M'ould  I  be  a  sufferer  from  it  ? 

My  life  had  been  so  shiclderl  fro'in  the  cares  and 
troubles  of  the  world  that,  at  nineteen,  I  was  as  un- 
sophisticated as  the  veriest  child  ;  and  when  the  crash 
came  that  sv/ept  away  all  my  father's  weslth,  and  made 
it  necessary  for  our  devoted  little  family  circle  to  be 
broken,  I  was  totally  unprepared  to  brave  the  trials 
which  poverty  always  entails. 

Pleasant  thoughts  of  the  past,  and  sad  ones  of  the 
future,  mingled  in  my  brain,  when  the  stoppage  of  the 
train  at  C — ~,  where  Mr.  Sackville's  carriage  was  to 
ni'  et  me,  awoke  mo  to  the  obtrusive  present.  Hastily 
'..  i;>iiig  the  tears  from  my  eyes,  I  hurried  from  the 
tr.iin. 

On  the  platform  stood  an  errincntly  respectable- 
looking  old  servant,  who,  hat  in  hand,  demanded  if  1 
was  Belle  Harte,  the  lady  Massa  Guy  Sackville  ex- 
pected. 

Oa  my  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he  relieved  me 
of  my  travelling  bag  and  shawl,  and  having  seen  my 
trunks  deposited  in  a  wagon,  he  led  the  way  to  where 
a  handsome  family  carriage  waited. 

We  were  soon  whirling  rapidly  towards  my  new 
home,  I  quite  agreeably  astonished  at  such  respectful 
attention  to  a  mere  governess. 

The  mists  of  twilight  were  creeping  over  the  liills 
bcTove  I  reached  Willow  Grange.  Magnificent  willows 
boiilf'red  the  long  avenue  leading  fiom  the  gate.  Why 
was  it  that  I  shivered  as  I  entei-cd  it  ?  The  boughs  of 
those  old  trees  seemed  bending  beneath  the  wei,ght  of 
tha  tears  of  a  past  generation  ;  the  whip-poor-will 
tuned  its  mournful  socfg,  and  the  dove  was  cooing  to 
its  absent  mate.  A  sad  spell  seemed  on  the  place, 
b'.^  rutiful  though  it  was.  Already  I  felt  it  creeping  over 
me. 

1  foun^  Mr.  Sackville  and  his  daughter  waiting  to 
welcome  me.  He  was  a  tall,  slender  man,  of  about 
forty,  quiet  and  grave,  alm.ost  stern  in  his  manner  ; 
but  his  eyes  bespoke  something  dill'erent — they  were 
knrge  and  lustrous,  and  held  such  a  mild  sadness  in 
their  depths  that  my  heart  ached  with  sympathy  for 
him,  utter  stranger  as  he  was. 

}.liss  Sackville  bore  but  slight  resemblance  to  her 
father,  but  was  staitlingly  like  tie  picture  of  her 
mother  wiiich  hung  in  the  hall.  Miss  Sackville — or 
Dora,  as  she  told  me  I  must  call  her  — was  about  ' 
seveiateen.  Since  her  mother's  death,  a  year  before, 
she  had  been  living  with  her  father  in  the  strictest 
seclusion  ;  and  I  soon  found,  from  the  young  lady's 
conversation,  that  she  intended  regarding  mo  more  as 
a  companion  tiiam  a  governess. 

I'.ideed,  her  reception  v<  ;is  so  cordiiiL  and  her  man- 
ner so  charming,  that  I  felt  we-  would  soon  be  toi-u 
friends.  And  I  was  not  mistaken,  for  as  time  pa.^sed 
she  became  as  dear  to  me  as  a  sister,  and  her  peculiar 
and  sad  creed  only  heightened  my  af&ction. 

Mr.  Sackville  and  his  daughter  belon<xed  to  that 
sect  which  promulgates  the  strange  belief  that  the 
s,'irits  ot  the  departed  still  lin,ger  inth.-ir  eai-th'y  ha'oi- 
tations,  aud  mingle  in  the  S'-enes  and  duties  of  do- 
mestic life.  Mr.  Sackville  wt.s  an  adherent  to  the 
SvNeJenboigian  creed.  His  wiiVs  seat  remained  va- 
cant at  the  head  of  his  ta'ulc,  her  chair  occupied  the 
cu.-^iest  corner  of  the  sitting-room,  the  plcnsaiite.st 
nook  ill  the  parlour  ;  her  prtt-dint,  with  hor  prayer- 
book  open  on  it,  was  pkiced  beside  her  husband's  hx 


the  hall  where  tl*  servants  assembled  for  evening 
prayers.  Many  an  awe-itricken  glance  did  they  bUrJ. 
in  tliat  direction. 

When,  the  evening  devotions  over,  Dora  ai-cse, 
kissed  her  father  good-night,  then  haii-bent  her  knee 
for  a  moment  before  what  was  once  h^r  mothers 
place,  the  scrvar.ts  s\  ould  bustle  <jut  of  vlie  room,  as 
though  they  expecced  tueir  mistress  to  appear  in  the 
body,  to  return  her  daughter's  saiutntion. 

Of  course,  I  considered  all  this  mere  folly  ;  but 
living  intimately  with^erson.s  who  seemed  con- 
stantly conscious  of  au  un'-een  presence  was  not 
without  its  effect  oii  my  nerve-j.  I  knew  Mrs. 
Sackville  was  no  more  present  in  the  spirit  tiian 
she  was  in  the  body  ;  but,  despite  thi4,  I  always 
took  the  place  furchtji  from  the  one  reserved  for 
her,  and  I  don't  think  I  could  have  compelled  myscU 
to  remain  alone  in  a  room  that  her  spirit  was  supposed 
to  visit. 

Six  months  passed,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  I  was  but  a  shadow  of  my  former  .celf.  Mr. 
Sac's^-ille  was  a  kin<l  and  ccnsidarare  as  I  had  £nr  rij:ht 
to  e.xpect,  and  Dor.i,  was  a  docile  pupil  and  the  wanuwt 
of  fiiends.  My  duties  were  merely  nomiral,  but  I 
was  not  happy 

Jir.  Sackville  spoka  but  Eeldom  of  iii?  dead  wife, 
but  every  action  showed  bim  always  conscious  of  her 
presenco.  Sur-  ly  I  was  growing  strangely  nervous 
and  pxcitable,  tor  this  devotion  worried — nay,  ab- 
solutely irritated  me  ;  then  I  started,  too,  at  the 
slightest  noise.  A.  dull,  throb'oing  pain  at  my  heai-t 
forbade  sleep,  am  each  moming  found  me  more  nervous 
and  miserable. 

During  the  long  w.itches  of  the  night  I  could  hear 
the  master  of  the  house  pacing  up  and  down  his  room, 
holding  converse  with  his  spirit  wife.  He  would  be- 
seech his  Stella  to  sljpw  herself  to  him  once  more  in  t'ue 
body,  and  sometimes  I  fancied  there  was  a  touch  of 
rem.orse  in  the  voice  wi:h  which  lie  would  e.Kclaim  : 

"  Darling  Stella  !  swejt  guardian  of  my  heart  and 
love,  no  ous  shall  usurp  your  place  !" 

One  night  in  the  early  .spring,  Mr.  Sackville  and 
Doia  having  retired  eai  ly^  I,  too,  went  to  my  room 
and  thi  ew  myself  on  my  bed,  not  expecting  sleepi  for 
oblivion  raiely  came  to  loe  until  the  ni^ht  was  far 
spent  ;  but  my  head  had  barely  touched  the  p iiiow 
when  I  fell  into  a  heavy  slumber. 

I  awoke  with  a  feeling  of  EuSfocp.tion  ;  the  room 
seemed  filled  with  phantoms  ;  I  must  get  out  of  the 
house  into  the  beauty  of  the  star.-y  night.  Hastily 
throwing  on  my  dressing  gown,  1  wens  softly  down 
stairs  and  out  into  the  willow  avenue. 

After  walking  briskly  for  a  few  minutes  I  became 
more  composect  aud  was  about  returning  to  the  house 
v.-lien  I  heard  an  exclamatien  from  Mr.  Sackville  that 
rooted  me  in  terror  to  the  sj  ot. 

"  Stella,  Stella,"  he  crtclaiited,  in  a  voice  of  h'oshed 
excitement,  "  have  you  at  last  granted  my  prayer  ? 
Come  to  my  arms,  darling.  Surely  you  will  not  leave 
me  lonely  and  companionjess  again.  Turn  not  away 
from  me  !  let  me  gaze  on  the  face  of  my  bride  as  1  re- 
member her  twenty  years  ago  !"  \ 

1  gave  a  ferj-ful  glance  at  the  open  window  of 
Sai  kviile's  room,  aad — oh,  horror  ! — there,  indeed, 
standing  in  the  silvery  nioonligiit,  was  the  dead  mis- 
tress of  the  Gi-ange.  Her  golden  hair  fell  in  w.-ivy 
masses  on  her  shoulders,  her  blue  eyes  fixed  on  htr 
husband,  her  arms  outstretched  to  hum  I 

With  af  terrible  •  ff/rt  I  tore  my  ga.ze  f.-om  th'.?  vi- 
sion, and  rushed  bHadly  into  the  house  :  and,  as  sooa 
as  my  room  door  closed  behind  me,  sank  fainting  to 
the  tioor. 

When  I  awoke  to^ocscioasncss  an.\ious  faces  were  ' 
beading  over  me.    It  appears  I  was  discovered  in  the 
morning,  lying  in  a  dpath-like  sv.oon,  from  whiih  I 
onlv  recovered  to  sink  into  violent  convulsions. 

l^vea  now,  with  well-kuown  faces  about  me,  and  ftie 
noon  lay  sun  streaming  in  at  the  windows,  the  nn.erui- 
brauce  of  that  terrible  vision  made  nic  groi-n  in  an 
agony  of  fe:ir. 

The  doctor  c«me  hastily  to  the  bedside. 

'■  Now,  Mi.M  Belle,",  said  he,  "you  must  not  put  on 
your  thiaking-oap  ju^t  yvt.  Take  thi-s  sleeping  draught. 
I;  i-;  the  b8j?t  iblng  for  you  at  present." 

I  gladly  obeyed.    For  several  days  J  was  kept  under, 
the  influence  of  narendcs.    In  an  interval  of  soiui- 
consciousuess,  I  h:i>rd  Dora  rouioustrating  on  zay  being 
deprived  of  my  f.aeidtics  for  so  long. 

"  You  know,  doctor,"  she  s;ud.  a  s"i.;ht  hesitation  in 
her  voic!',  "pais  so  very  anxiocs  about  Belle,  and  I 
should  never  forgive  myself  if  my  sleep- v.-alkiug  ciused 
her  to  be  seriously  ill." 

Here  was  the  simple  solution  of  my  terrible  visior. 
Dora's  sensitive  nature,  worked  upon  by  her  spiritual 
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creed,  caused  her  to  enact  in  her  sleep  what  she  be- 
lieved could  really  trauspire.  Suteven  the  disappear- 
auce  of  my  phantoai  did  not  bring  the  comiort  of  those 
few  words,  Pa  is  so  very  anxious  about  Belle,"  aad  I 
fell  into  a  peaceiul  sleep  repeating'  them. 

lu  theweary  mouths  of  my  couvuldsceace  I  discovered 
what  one  less  childish  than  1  would  have  known  months 
before— I  loved  llr.  tjackvilie  with  all  the  warmtn  of 
which  my  nature  was  capable. 

And  he  ?  Well,  he  kis  abandoned  his  belief  in  spi- 
rit-bndes  ;  and,  to  guard  against  a  return  of  his  hallu- 
cination in  that  res]>ect,  he  has.  asked  uae  to  nil  Uio 
Vacant  );borf,  oi  which  I  had  such  a  horroi\ 

So  Willow  Grange  is  going  to  '.vitcess  a  wedding  this 
fall,  aad  the  face  of  ilrs.  SLickviUe  seecas  to  smile  on 
me  froa:  over  the  mantel,  aad  h;;r  eyes  look  geatlo  aw- 
^rovai  into  mine. 

WARD  BEECHEB  ON  EaKLY  MAERIAC-E. 

There  ai-e  hundi-eds  of  young  men  that  should  be 
majried  who  are  not  married.  To  marry  early  is  dis- 
crest and  wise.  And  when  men  and  women  are  of  a 
raarrLigeablo  age  I  think  it  to  be  in  general  true  that 
it  is  Vr-iiolesome  for  them  to  be  marded.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  they  sliould  remain  singla  becaus*  they 
Btand  ia  poverty,  for  t»vo  can  live  che.:per  than  one 
if  they  live  v.'iih  discretion,  if  tt^y  live  with  co-ope- 
rative zeal,  it  they  live  as  they  ought  to  live.  If  the 
young  man  is  v/illing  to  seem  jxior  when  he  is  poor  ; 
if  the  young  woman,  being  poor,  is  willing  to  live 
poorly ;  if  the?  are  villing  to  plant  their  lives  together 
like  two  seeds,  and  wait  far  ta«ir  growth,  aad  look 
for  their  abundance  by  and  by,  whoa  tiioy  have  faii-ly 
er.raed  it,  then  it  is  a  good  thia^  for  them  to  come 
early  iiito  this  partneiship.  For  characters  adapt 
themselves  to  each  other  ia  ■the  early  periods  of  liie 
far  more  easily  than  they  do  aftsi  warda.  Th«;y  who 
marry  early  are  like  vines '  growing  together  and 
twining  round  and  round  each  othar  j'whereas  'multi- 
tudes of  thoae  who  marry  late  in  hie  stand  side  by  side 
like  two  iyoa  column.?,  which,  being  separated  at  the 
beginning,  never  come  any  .nearer  to  each  other.  There 
is  no  school  which  God  ever  opened,  or  pc-rmitted  to 
bo  opened,  which  young  people  can  so  ill  afibrd  to 
avoid  as  the  scheol  of  c;-.re  and  responsibility 
and  labour  ia  the  household ;  and  a  young  man  and 
yormg  woaum  marrying,  no  matttor  from  what  souro«? 
iixoj  came  together,  no  matter  how  high  their  fathers 
have  stood,  one  of  the  most  wholesome  things  they  can 
do,  having  married  for  love,  and  vrith  discretion,  is 
to  bo  wOl'Bg  to  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  bear  the 
burdens  of  household  Ufft,  60  that  they  sii.iU  have  its 
education.  I  tell  you  fcJ5^:ie,ai-e  pjeajures  which  many 
young  married  people  miss,  i  would  not  give  up  the 
fii  ai  two  years  of  my  mai-ried  life  for  all  I  have  now. 
I  live  in  a  big  house,  with  a  brown  stone  front,  and 
vei-y  fairly  furnished  ;  but,  after  aH,  among  the 
caoicesfc  esperionces  of  my  life  were  those  which  I 
passed  thj'ough  in  Indiana,  when  I  hired  two  cham- 
bers upstairs  ;  v/hen  all  niy  furniture  was  given  tome, 
<md  was  'second-hand  at  that  ;  and  when  cho  very 
Clothes  which  I  had  on  my  back  had  been  worn  by 
Judge  Birney  before  ma.  We  were  not  able  to  hire  a 
Bervaat.  Wo  had  to  serve  ourselve.?.  It  was  a  study 
every  day  how  to  get  along  with  our  small  means,  and 
it  was  a  study  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  owe  mimy  of 
the  pleasures  wiiich  have  run  th-rough  my  life  to  beiug 
willing  to  begin  where  I  had  to  begin,  and  to  fight  po- 
verty with  love,  and  to  overcome  it,  and  to  learn  how 
to  li)k-e  in  service  aad  helpfulness,  and  ia  all  the  thou- 
fciad  in^^enoities  which  love  sweetens  and  makes  more 
arid  more  dsliglitful. 


EPIGRAiiS. 

"  How  is  it,  ray  friendj  that 

AMierevor  I  stray, 
Slino  cars  are  regaled  with 

A  jack-ass's  bray  .'" 
"Way,  Iho  reason's  most  plain  : 

Birufi  of  a  feather 
Kave  ulwiiy.s  been  known,  sir. 

To  flock  together," 

Cried  TXck  to  wai,  "  {  doubt,  my  friend, 
I'oor  Robin's  very  near  his  e;:d  ; 
I'ivce  doctors  cow  attend  his  bed." 
"  'J'urc-e  doctors  !"  Wii],  with  wondei  said, 
'•'  He  is,  then,  number'd  wica  the  dead." 

WOarEN'S  FAULTS. 

■Wo,  raen,  in  luacy  faults  abound; 
In  womea  two  aioae  are  found  ; 
'£'ae  worst  that  from  th  ir  sex  proceeds 
26  oau^ht  ia  wQctis,  and  naught  ia  de^di;. 


EPITAPHIANA. 

(SpeciaDy  Contributed.) 
At  Chester.    On  an  innkeeper  : — • 
Hark  !  hark  yo,  old  friend  :  wliat  !  wilt  pass,  then,  without 

Taking  not.ca  of  iioncst  Johnny  Jack  t 
You  see  how  'tis  with  hie,  my  li^'at  is  burnt  out, 

Aad  they've  lai<i  me  here  flat  on  my  back. 
That  light  ia  my  nose,  oace  so  bright  to  behold, 

That  lifiht  is  c-xtiiiaTii.shed  at  last ; 
And  I'm  iiow  put  to  bed,  in  the  daik  and  the  cold. 

With  wicker  and  soforth  made  fast. 
But  now,  wilt  oblige  me?— then  call  for  a  quart 

Of  th'^  best,  from  the  house  o'er  the  way  ; 
Drink  .1  part  ou't  thyseif,  on  my  grave  put  a  part, 

And  walk  oc.   i'riond,  I  wish  tusc  good-day. 

Another  : — 

Asiijn'd  by  Providence  to  rule  a  tap. 

My  days  pass'd  glibly,  till  an  awkward  rap, 

Soi-ae  way  iiso  baiikruptcy,  impeU'd  ma  down  ; 

But  up  i  got  a;ain,  aad  shook  myi^own 

la  g-imesomo  {cambols,  quite  as  brisk  as  ever, 

Blitho  as  the  lark,  and  gay  as  simuy  weather ; 

Composed  with  creditors,  at  five  in  pound, 

Aud  frolicked  on,  x,ill  kiid  beneath  the  ground. 

The  debt  of  Natui-e  must,  yoa  know,  be  paid, 

Uo  trust  from  hor— God  graut  extiut  in  aid. 

In  Bath  Abbay  cturchyard  : — 
Here  lies  Ann  Manu, 

Who  lived  an  old  maid  and  died  an  old  Mann. 
St.  Helen's,  London  : — 

To  the  memory  of  Sir  Aiidrow  Jud,  alderman  and  skinner. 
Lord  Mayor  iji  IcoJ,  and  founder  of  the  aliUiaoases  ia  iiio 
s(^uai'c. 

To  Russia  and  Muscovia; 

To  Spayce,  Guinay,  without  fable, 
Travell  d  ho  by  kiud  and  sea, 

Botho  ilay  re  of  Loudon  aud  Staple. 

The  Commonwealtho  he  norishcd 

So  v/orthc'lie  in  ali  his  dayes. 
That  each  staie  fuU  veli  Vain  lov'ff. 

To  lus  perpetual  pray.,0. 

Three  wives  he  ha<l,  oco  v.-j.5  Mary; 

i'ower  sones,  ouo  uiaydc  Uau  ho  by  her, 
Aany  had  none  by  him  truly  ; 

By  dama  iiary  had  one  ciowghtier. 

Thus,  in  the  eonth  of  Soptomber, 

A  thousande  fj-ve  huudrcd  ilXtcy 
And  eight,  dyed  tiiis  worthy  titaplar, 

Worshypynga  his  postoiytye. 

In  Duiness  Churchyard,  SutherlandsMre: — 
Here  doth  lye  the  botUo 
t,if  J  ohn  Flye,  who  did  die 
By  a  stroke  from  a  sky-rocket, 
V^hich  hit  him  ia  the  oyc-socket. 

In  a  churchyard  ia  Kelso  ; — 

liore  I  am  ;  goodness  only  knows 

^\  hero  I'li  be  whun  the  trumpet  blows. 

St.  Michael's,  Crookcd-lane,  London.  Epitaph  on 
Sir  William  Walv/orth  :— 

Here  under  lyoth  a  Man  or  Fame, 
William  W'alwwoith,  called  by  name, 
Fishmonger  he  was  in  lefe-time  hcie, 
And  twice  Ld.  ^iayor,  as  in  Kooks  appear. 

ho,  with  courage  stout  and  manly  might 
Slow  Wat  Tyler  in  K-  KicharJ's  sight  : 
>'oi-  wi'.ich  act  done  and  true  iiii<ij!t, 
The  King  made  him  Knight  inrontiuont. 
And  g.ivu  hiui  Arms,  a.">  here  you  see. 
To  dtclar'^  lii^  Fact  and  Ciiivalry. 
He  left  hi.s  Life  the  year  of  our  Lord 
Tliiiteen  hundi-od,  fourscore-thrco  aiid  odd. 

Ia  a  churchyard  in  Connecticut : — 

Here  Ues,  cut-dowa  like  unripe  fruit, 
The  wife  of  Deacon  Amos  .Si-Utc. 
She  died  of  driii;;iagtoo  much,  coiico, 
Auno  Domini  eighteen  f  or  »y . 

In  a  churchyard  in  Somersetshire  : — 

Here  lyes  Sii-  Kerncgaa 
(Au  auciaut  kuightc). 
Jesus  Chj'isi,  both  God  and  Man, 
Save  thy  servant  Keraegaa 

In  St.  Helen's  Church,  Loudon  : — 
Within  this  monument  lyeth  the  earthly  parts  of  John 
B<jbiuson,  loerchant  of  the  ;,tap!c  iii  Kiigland,  free  of  the 
J.lerchaiit  Tayl&-i3, '  and  sciaetime  alderman  of  London  ;  aud 
Christian,  his  wife,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Anderson, 
I  grocer.    Tiey  spent  together  in 'holy  wedlock  06  years,  and 
j  were  happy  (besides  other  wox-liiJy  blessings)  in  nine  sons  and 
I  seven  daughters.   She  chaaped  her  morial  habitation  for  a 
lie.'^ver.ly  on  the  24  of  April,  15:)2,  her  husband  foliowiug  her 
oil  the  li>tb  oi  Februaiy,  15c)9.    Both  much  beloved  in  their 
lives,  and  more  lajnouicd  at  theu-  deaths ;  especially  by  the 
poor,  to  whom  their  good  deeds  (being  akve)  begot  many 
prayers,  now  being  dead,  many  tears.    The  glass  of  his  life 
held  70  years,  and  then  run  out.  To  live  long  and  happy  is  an 
j  honour,  but  todiedhappieragieater  glory;  both  these  aspiivd 
to  both.    Keaven,  no  doubt,  hath  their  souls,  aad  this  house 
of  stone  their  bodies,  where  they  sleep  till  the  siiauaons  oi  a, 
I  glorious  rc&u;Tectioa  awakens  tlieajp 


THE  PARISIAN  MAN-MILLINER. 

The  Parisian  establishment  of  M.  Worth  is  situated 
at  No.  7  Rue  de  la  Pais,  a  locality  sufficiently  indi- 
cated to  the  stranger  by  the  rows  of  carriages  that  ara 
usually  stationed  before  the  door.  Three  floors  of  tlie 
large  building  are  appropriated  to  his  use,  one  being 
taken  up  by  showrooms  and  fitting-rooma,  while  the 
others  are  devoted  to  workrooms.  One  thousand  em^. 
ployes  find  work  in  these  vast  ateliers,  of  whom  sixty 
take  their  meals  on  the  premises.  The  first  suite,  of 
rooms  that  one  sees  on  entering  is  plain  and  business- 
like, and  but  for  the  rows  of  shelving  on  either  side 
piled  to  the  ceiling  with  silk  and  satin  in  the  piece,  and 
the  number  of  well-dressed  shop  girls  who  are  moving 
about,  it  might,  with  its  high  desks  and  sober-looking 
clerks,  be  taken  for  the  offices  of  some  great  financier 
or  tiie  aate-chambers  of  a  bank.  Here  the  more  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  establishment  is  transacted,  hero 
dressmakers  seeking  for  patterns  are  received,  and 
here,  too,  is  to  be  found  a  small  show-room  where  occa- 
sional specimeas  of  the  master's  art  are  displayed.  Thia 
is  by  no  means  a  place  where  the  ordinary  shopper,  in- 
tent on  seeing  and  not  on  purchasing,  can  meet  with 
any  .success.  Unless  the  intention  to  buy  is  very 
clearly  dehned,  the  barred  doors  of  the  great  ward- 
robes that  contaia  these  treasures  of  dress  are  kept 
closely  shut,  and  only  uncloBe  at  the  "  Open  sesame" 
of  a  probable  order.  Up -stairs  are  to  be  found  the 
showrooma,  hung  with  dark  green  repps  and  furnished 
with  carved  walnut  and  greea  plush,  while  immense 
mirrors  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn.  At  the  very  end  ioj, 
the  suite  is  a  small  carpeted  room,  furnished  with  agre^a 
velvet  sofa,  a  few  chairs,  a  large  wardrobe  stretching 
across  the  whole  of  one  end  of  the  apartment,  and  a 
mirror  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling.  This  is  the  work- 
room of  Worth  himself.  Hither  he  comes  to  plan  liis 
combin;i.tions  and  to  ai-range  Lis  trimmings.  The  skirts 
of  dresses  are  usually  decorated  in  this  way.  Qua  of 
the  shop  girls  puts  on  the  ski'rt  in  its  perfectly  plain 
and  unadorned  state,  and  mounts  a  short  step  ladder' 
with  a  broad  top,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  tha' 
room.  M.  Worth  then  proceeds  to  pin  on  and  arrange 
tho  ruffles,  laces,  flounces,  &c.,  of  which  the  trimmings 
are  to  be  composed,  and  in  this  way  makes  experi- 
ments and  tries  new  effects  and  combinations.  Wheu_ 
the  trimming  ia  completed  in  accordance  with  his  ideain^' 
t'ne  young  lady  descends  from  her  elevated  post  and  the 
skirt  is  sent  to  the  sewing- rooms  to  be  finished  off. 
Tills  renov/ned  King  of  the  Dressmakers  and  ruler  o£ 
the  world  of  dress  is,  as  is  well-known,  an  Englishman, 
He  is  of  medium  height,  with  dark  ejea,  moustache^ 
and  hair,  and  a  florid  complexion,  and  is,  I  should  say, 
about  45  years  old.  His  manners  are  simple,  straight- 
forward, and  pleasant,  and  entirely  lack  the  forward- 
ness and  impertinence  which  would  naturally,  one 
might  think,  be  induced  by  the  coaxing,  cajolery,  and 
familiarity  with  which  he  is  constantly  approached. 
The  story  is  told  of  a  celebrated  foreign  princess  and 
leader  of  fashion  that,  being  unable  to  pay  her  bills, 
compounded  the  matter  by  gi'ving  Worth  the  enti'de 
of  her  salons  and  her  opera  box,  to  the  intense  in- 
dignation of  th.9  dignitaries  of  the  court 
of  her  native  country,  ^aad  she  narrowly 
escaped  social  Ostracism  on  her  return  home.. 
It  is  also  told  of  this  same  dashing  degantd' 
that,  being  anxious  to  make  much  display  at  compara- 
tively little  cost,  she  made  an  arrangement  with 
^Vort"n  whereby  she  was  to  take  dresses  from  his  esta- 
blishment, wear  each  of  them  once,  and  then  retura 
them  to  him  to  be  sold  to  those  ladies  who  were 
anxious  to  imitate  the  toUettes  of   the  celebrated 

Madame  de  M  .    As  she  was  setting  the  fashion 

in  those  days,  and  her  dresses  were  everywhere  noted 
and  copied,  she  had  no  difficulty  in  making  the  de- 
sired arrangement,  paying  a  stipulated  sum  for  the  use 
for  a  single  occasion  of  each  garment,  The  King  of 
jDress  is  not  himself  indifferent  to  the  charms  of  the 
toilette.  His  fingers  blaze  with  rings — one  a  superb 
diamond  solitaire,  and  another  a  large  square  antique 
gem  set  in  fine  diamonds.  He  is  also  very  fond  of 
building,  and  spends  much  time  and  gi-eat  sums  of 
money  in  altering,  arranging,  and  redecorating  tha 
splendid  house  which  he  possesses  in  the  environs  of 
Paris.  He  is  a  man  of  tirelesft  activity  :  every  depart- 
ment ia  his  immense  establishment  is  under  his  direct 
supervi.'siou,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
fifteen  minutes'  uninterrupted  conversation  with 
him,  so  continued  are  the  calls  upon  him  ; 
for,  as  he  rather  impatiently  remarks,  his  work- 
womea  cann^  t  so  much  as  put  a  sleeve  in  a  polonaise 
without  coming  to  ask  him  about  it.  He  not  only  plats 
and  desigiis  the  dresses,  but  supervises  the  woxkrooma 
and  attends  to  ths  purchases  oi  materiiil. 
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BY  E.  OWENS.  BLACKBURKE, 
Author  tjf  "  Ths  Qu^H  of  tTie  Seir,"  <£:«.,  <U. 

[all  RIGKTb  RESEEVED.] 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

■WHAT  LETIY  £>A''i;S. 

Doar  me  J  I  ata  almost  afraid  to  speak  t»  mother 
^bout  asking  Mrs.  Preston  to  take  me  for  a  while  !  I 
am  nearly  sure  mother  will  not  care  to  let  me  from 
Lome.  But  I  feel  my  deficiencies  so  painfully  that  I 
shall  certainly  urn  the  risk  of  a  scolding  if  I  mention 
the  eubject.  I  fear  rwrj'  much  I  must  be  vain,  for  I 
fancy  that  if  I  vrere.  better  educated  I  should  not  ap- 
pear 80  awkward  and  insigniScint.  They  reported  iy 
tell  roe  I  aja  so  at  home  ;  and  Mrs.  Preston  and  Madu;e 
are  crmetantly  rerflinding  me  of  my  extreme  m:vu>:ai^(' 
honH  I  am  snre  they  kindly  do  it  for  my  good,  but 
I  alv.-av6  feel  so  very  uncomfortable  ;  they  make  such 
Mtir't'cal  and  clever  remarks  about  ev^i-ybody,  so  wh.at 
must»  they  say  about  me — poor  awkvjard  me  ?  Only  . 
Madge  is  so  clever  and  I  am  so  fond  of  her,  I  really 
thin  k  I  would  not  go  to  BIj-s.  Preston's  at  all. 

I  wish  Madge  had  not  laughed  at  me  in  that  way 
the  <rther  night.  For  one  moment  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  1  could  possibly  feel  as  deeply -as  she  does,  but  I 
thini  I  uuclerstood  a  little  of  whit  she  meant.  I  can 
see  culce  w'eD  now  that  she  does  not  deem  me  capable 
of  any  beyond  the  most*  commonplace  tlioughts.  Now. 
for  instance — ^not  that  I  think  any thiug  in  particuhr 
abouit  him — I  could  not  tell  her  about  that  Jlr.  Stani- 
jtreet  I  met  several  times-at  the  Eeetory.  5Ir.  Bar- 
V)n,  the  rector "s  wife,  is  very  kind,  and  sometimes  in- 
dtes  ine — not,  indeed,  that  I  enjoy  it  much  when  I 
50.  for  pearly  everybody  I  meet  there  knows  I  am  a 
jobadyy  and  very  few  notice.  I  was  sitting  in  a  corner 
ihera  one  night  when  Mr.  Stanistreet  came  over  and 
began  to  chat.  I  found  it  q^uite  easy  to  speak  to  him 
then,  and  ever  since,  forl  really  think  he  does  not  con- 
sider me  stupid.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  told 
that  to  Madge,  but  I  kno-v,-.she  v,-ould  have  laughed 
at  me  and  quisred  me,  so  I  shall  never  mention  his 
ns-me  to  her.  I  wonder  who  Mr.  Stanistreet  is,  and 
where  ho  liVes.  Ee  came  with  the  Vyvyan'a,  but 
I  should  not  trouble  myself  about  other  people's  busi- 
ness—it  is  eo  affiir  of  mine  who  he  is,  what  he  is,  or 
•where  he  lives. 

Five  o'cjioc-k  I  and  I  ha've.the  black  velvet  bows  to 
BOW  on  my  whits  muslin  drees,  for  I  am  to  spend  the 
evening  at  the  Rectory.  When  Mrs.  Barton  came  to 
Bee  mother  yesterday,  she  invited  me. 

"Mother,"  I  say,  half  hesitatingly,  "are  you  very 
busy  ?" 

'•■  Busy  !  Well  !  hear  the  girl  !  Vrhy  I'm  always 
busy,  and  you  know  that  !    "What  do  you  want  T' 

"  Oh  !  nothing — nothing — mother,  if  you  are  busy  !" 
and  I  contemplate  my  darning  with  a  little  sigh. 

"That's  a  prevarication  !"  exclaims  mother  sharply 
"  You  do  want  something  ;  what  is  it,  and  what  are 
jou  sighing  in  that  way  for  '' 

I  daje  not  disobey  mother,  and  consequently  I  re- 
ply : 

I  wanted  to  know  if  you  would  sew  the  velvet 
bon-ii  on  my  w'lite  muslin.  I  want  to  finish  this  work 
and  ieava  the  \  ,  ready  before  I  go  ;  and  it  takes  me 
6uch  a  time  to  do  my  hair," 

'■  vring  ma  the  dress.  Yes,  go  and  arrange  your  hair 
decently.  Tdont  blame  you  for  spending  so  much 
time  over  it :  it  is  the  only  good  [(oint  you  haN  C." 

I  rive  another  lirtlo  sigh. 

"  what  on  earth  are  you  sighing  for  T 

"We  are  sitting  alone  in  the  back  parlour  in  Peter 's- 


place.  Fellie  and  Joe  have  not  yet  returned  from 
afternoon  school,  bo,  ta'uing  advantage  of  the  quiet 
moment,  I  say  out  boldly  at  length,  my  heart  heating 
tuimiltuously  : 

"  jlothec,  I  suppose  you  know  Mrs.  Preston  is 
thinking  of  going  to  Hopploton  to  set  up  a  school 
thene  ?" 

I  car  proceed  no  farther* 

'■'  So  I  believe ;  she  will  be  no  loss  to  the  neighbour- 
hoo<3.  I  am  just  as  glad  as  cot  that  she  is  going,  for 
I  dc(n't  care  for  you  to  be  so  much  with  Madge  Tre- 
ga;-u." 

Ai  bad  jyosoect  for  t'ne  favourable  reception  of  my 
proposal.  However,  I  may  nut  be  able  to  screw  up 
my  couraj'.e  to  spe.ik  to  mother  again,  so  I  continue  : 

"  ?jladge  is  very  clever  and  very  vrell  educated  ;  and 
motiier,  non-  that  there  is  not  so  much  to  be  looked 
afteir  in  the  house,  I  thought  that  perhaps  you  might 
let  ijift  go  to  ilrs.  Preston'i.,  if  she  would  taks  me.  I 
ghould  so  like  to  try  and  improve  myself." 

Jlother  pushes  her  spectacles  "nigh  up  ou  her  fore- 
head, takes  oft'  her  thimble,  lays  it  ou  her  knees,  and 
stanes  at  me. 

"  'Who  has  put  that  notion  into  your  head  ?  Madge 
Tregama,  I  expect.    One  of  her  mad,  wild  ideas." 

"  No,  indeed,  mother,"  I  say,  anxious  to  exculpate 
Tiladge.  "  Jladge  never  thought  of  the  matter  until 
I  mentioned  it  to  her  ;  but,  mother  dear,  I  should  so 
hke  to  go  somewhere  and  try  and  improve  myself." 

Like  a  chorus  invariably  end  my  entreaties  with 
my  predominant  thought. 

You  have  education  enough,"  says  mother  shortly, 
taking  up  her  work  again.  "  At  all  events,  I'm  not 
going  to  let  you  off  with  Madge  Tregama  and  her  sis- 
ter. Nice  ide.as  of  vi'hat  is  right  and  wrong  they'd 
teach  you." 

"  They  are  both  very  clever  and  well  educated,"  I 
urge. 

"  Very  clever  i"  replies  mother  empatically.  "  Too 
clever  for  you,  or  for  me  either.  The  danger  of  their 
comp.anionship  lies  in  their  cleverness,  for  they  would 
argue  with  a  httle  fool  like  you  until  you  would  not 
know  right  from  wrong,  if  it  suited  their  purpose  to 
mike  a  tool  of  you.  I  never  met  any  two  people  who 
can  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason  more 
plainly  than  they  can." 

Somehow  or  other  I  feel  mother  is  right.  She  ge- 
nerally seems  ttt  know  iustinctively  all  about  people. 
Moreover,  when  she  speaks  so  very  decidedly  it  is  pretty 
certain  she  means  to  stick  to  whatever  she  says  ; 
nevertheless,  I  determine  to  give  the  matter  one  more 
trial,  and  say  suggestively  : 

I  dare  say  Mrs.  Preston  would  take  me  for 
nothing.  I  could  help  her,  and  receive  educational  ad- 
vantages in  return." 

"  'Wb.-A.t  do  you  want  to  learn  ?"  she  asks  quietly. 
"  I  am  sure  I  pity  yoiir  teacher.  I  am  convinced  I  got 
grey  haus  in  trying  to  teach  you  geography  when  yuu 
wei'e  a  child." 

The  customary  taunt  !  I  ought  to  be  callous,  yet  I 
cannot  help  feeling  hurt.  I  must  be  stupid  when 
everyone  says  so,  and  with  a  depressing  sense  of  irJ'e- 
riority,  I  reply  diflideutly, 

"  There  are  a  good  many  things  I  should  like  to 
l?nrn — languages,  singing,  and  drawing  in  particular." 

"  Don't  be  absurd,  Letty  !  Wliy,  you  talk  as  if  you 
were  a  genius.  Go  otf !  Bring  me  yuur  dress  and  I'U 
sew  on  the  bows  while  you  prepare  the  tea  and  leave 
it  ready." 

I  obey  s'llently,  and  go  hastily  from  the  room  ; 
whilstmy  heart,  leaping  up,  bents  its  wings  in  my  throat, 
aud  a  few  scalding  tears,  wrung  from  m"  through  a 
mortifyiug  eense  of  my  own  deficieucies,  f^iU  from  my 
eyes  upon  the  pretty  white  musliu  as  I  take  it  dov  u 
to  mother. 


I  Set  out  the  tea  table,  cut  the  bread  and  bv;tt^r. 
and  le.ive  everything  in  readinesc  ;  then,  going  up  t- 
my  own  room,  I  sit  down  before  the  httle.'bid-fafiiiion'.c 
ghsE,  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  yard  square,  and  cou.- 
mence  my  toilette.  Mother's  words  rise  up  io  mv 
mmd  ;  so  do  Madge  Tregama'e;  and  I  pause,  bruFh 
m  hand,  looking  straight  before  m©  ia  a  hopeletr- 
ecrt  of  way,  and  thinking  that  there  is  no  us©  in  my 
trying  to  look  neat  and  nice,  for  when  I  am  so  stupid 
who  can  care  for  me  '  At  Mrs.  Barton's  all  the  people 
seem  well  educated  and  able  to  converse  upon  every 
subject,  and  sometimes  as  I  listen  to  them  I  ftcl  the 
hot  blood  mount  to  my  face  as  I  he-ir  ditcussed  some 
subject  or  other  I  may  have  read  about ;  aud  then  in 
my  secret  soul  I  feel  overwhelmed  with  ehame  and 
confucion  when  I  recollect  my  own  crude  and  impo- 
tent opinions  upon  the  s^me  matters  Mr.  Etanistrc-^t 
is  the  only  person,  I  think,  I  '0  ive  ever  met  with  who 
has  spoken  to  mo  as  if  Lv,  ere  as  bright  as  anybody 
else.  I  wonder  if  he  will  be  at  the  rectory  to-nig'nt. 
He  may,  for  I  know  the  "Vyvyaus  are  coming. 

At  last  my  hair  is  arrange-i.  In  vain  I  crane  my 
neck  into  all  kinds  of  uncomfortable  positions  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  dislocating  it,  yet  fail  ia  my  endea- 
vours to  get  a  good  glimpse  of  the  back  of  my  hc^. 
Braid  after  braid  of  hair  has  been  carefully  arranged 
and,  judging  from  their  appearance  in  front  and  on  iii^. 
top  of  my  head,  I  am  incV.ned  to  feel  satisSed  with, 
the  result  of  my  labours. 

As  I  sit  taking  my  cup  of  tea  in  solitary  state  in  a 
comer  of  the  bay  wiydow  of  Mr.  Barton's  big  dra  wing- 
room,  1  feel  a  twinge  of  remorsj  for  having  judged 
Madge  and  Jlrs.  Preston  too  hastily  ;  for  I — actually 
I — Letty  Bridges  ! — feel  inclined  to  watch  the  people 
and  make  comments  in  my  own  mind  about  them.  I 
see  the  Rector's  round  face  be.iming,  and  I  know 
quite  well  he  is  gree  iily  swallowing  Mrs.  Blarnham's 
praise  of  his  last. Sunday' sirmon.    Now,  I  also  heard 

the  sermon,  and  buti  should  not  give  an  opinion,  j 

know  I  am  not  competent.  Th  :  light  is  wsning,  aTid 
I  cannot  see  Mrs.  Bar.:'  n  ver  .■  distinctly,  but  I  caja 
hear  her  descanting  uprn  the  generosity  of  the  Sun- 
day-school children  in  saving  their  pennies  and  send- 
ing them  to  the  missionaries  at  "U-edlabuloo.  I  must 
be  very  wicked  this  evening,  for  I  immediately  begin 
to  think  of  the  poor  little  Pardiggles.  Some  people 
have  just  arrived,  and  are  speivkingto  Mrs.  Barton.  I 
cannot  distinguifh  them,  but  just  now  the  gas  is 
lighted,  and  I  see  Mrs.  Vyvyan  and  her  daught-?rs.  It 
is  very  absurd  of  me,  but  I  ccnfess  I  feel  a  little  bit 
dis.tppointed  to  think  Mr.  Stanistreet  has  npt  come 
with  them.  Had  he  come,  I  might  have  had  a 
chance  of  a  pleasant  conversa  ion  ;  as  it  is,  here  I  sit 
in  my  corner,  half  hidden  by  the  curt-  a  plain, 
nervous  little  girl,  in  a  white  muslin  dress,  with  a  sec- 
tion of  the  "Day  window  open  behind  my  back.  ^ 

I  am  perfectly  aware  tlat  I  .=.hall  take  cold.  It  ifi  a 
lovely  May  evening  ;  nevertheless  the  air  is  chiUy,  and 
there  i.*  a  slight  bieeze  U-jwing.  "White  book-mushn 
is  not  much  proteciion  against  a  thoroug'n  draught; 
but,  if  my  life  depended  upon  it,  I  could  not  summon 
up  courage  enough  either  to  shut  do-wn  the  window  or 
to  walk  across  the  room.  I  have  an  idea  that  it  will 
be  less  dangerous  forme  to  face  the  open  window  than 
to  sit  with  my  back  to  it ;  consequentiy,  I  noiselessly 
turn  round  my  chair,  ar.d,  leaning  ir.y  arms  upon  the 
window  frame,  look  out  upon  the  trimiy-kept  garden 
which  suri'ounds  thd  rei-tory. 

"  Miss  Bridges— is  it  i.o;  ?" 

I  give  a  little  start.  There  is  a  gentlemm  standing 
■on  the  grass  teneith  the  window.    He  raises  his  hat 

he  speaks,  .iV.d  holds  out  ban, I  ia  friendly  man- 
lier. I  draw  back  a  litTic,  when  sviduenly  I  recogiiise 
Mr.  Stanis+'-eet 
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"  Don't  you  know  me  ?"  be  asks. 
"  I  did  not  knoT.-  you  at  first,"  I  reply.    "  Good 
evening." 

'■'Good  evealiig  ;"'  and,  tilting  his  hat  over  his  eyes, 
he  leans  his  zxm^  on  the  window  sOL  "  "Why  are  you 
Bitting  here  by  yourself  '!" 

"  I  like  sitting  here  by  myself." 

'■■  Indeed  !  Wh^t  an  eccentric,  unsociable  person 
you  Eaust  be  •  You  come  among  a  lot  of  people  and 
then  fight  shy  of  them  by  hiding  behind  a  curtain." 

"  ITobody  came  to  talk  to  me,"  I  say  bluntly. 

'"'  Then  why  didn'l^'ou  go  and  talk  to  some  one  ?" 

'■'  I  shouldn't  like  to  do  so — besides,  I  do  not  know 
Bcany  people  here.  ' 

''Don't  you  know  my  aunt,  lira.  Vyvyan,  and  my 
cousins  T' 

"  iTo,"  I  reply,  feeling  my  face  become  redder  and 
redder;  "they  are — they  are — ^ — "  I  am  becoming 
hopelessly  confused. 

"  Well,' '  he  asks  quietly,  "  what  are  they  ?" 
They  are  grand  people  in  the  parish,  and  1  am 
not." 

"  Oh  !  you're  not  grand  !  that's  it,  is  it  ?  'Well, 
suppose  I  come  in  and  introduce  you.    Shall  I  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you,"  I  exclaim  in  alarm  at  the  idea  of 
having  to  speak  to  stately  Mrs.  Vyvyan  and  her  yet 
more  st.itely  daughters.    "  I  am  very  well  as  I  am." 

"  Oh,  aU  right.  I'm  very  comfortable  toa  That 
moon  is  quite  sentimental  looking  ;  isn't  it  ?" 

'•  I  don't  care  for  moonlight,"  I  reply,  at  the  eatae 
time  turning  my  face  untO  the  moonbeams  fall  full 
Mpon  it. 

"  AJl  young  ladies  ought  to  like  the  moonlight,"  he 
eays  banteringly,  and  then,  turning  his  quiet,  keen 
gaze  upon  me,  continues,  "  Tell  me,  what  have  you 
been  crying  about  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  I  reply  hastUy,  knowing  at  the  same 
time  that  my  eyes  are  yet  red  from  the  teara  I  had 
been  shedding  during  the  w'hole  time  I  had  'oeen  dress- 
ing. ' 

'■'  You  hare  been  crying  ;  you  need  not  deny  it," 
he  persists,  leaning  forvrardand  speaking  neither  in- 
trusively cor  unkindly.  "  Come  now,  there  is  some- 
thing the  matter  ;  tell  me  what  it  is." 

A  lump  comes  in  my  throat  as  I  recollect  the  feel- 
ings which  had  caused  my  tears  earlier  in  the  evening. 
I  cannot  tell  him  w'iiat  I  had  been  crying  about.  I 
hate  prevarication,  and  consider  it  even  more  cowardly 
than  a  lie  ;  so  I  utterly  ignore  his  question,  and  say 
irrelevantlv  ■ 

'■'  Hadn't  you  better  come  in  and  have  your  tea  t 

'■'  I  don't  want  it — did  they  give  you  any  !" 

"Yes,  of  to^irsc' 

"  M.iy  I  ask  where  you  live,  >Iiss  Bridges  ?" 

'•  At  Peteir-plaoej  nofj  very  far  from  this  ;  and,  oh  ! 
dearme  !" — lam  almost  surprised  to  find  myself  exclaim 
— I  am  so  wishing  to  go  away  from  home."  The  next 
minute  I  feel  I  would  have  done  anything  in  the 
world  rather  than  have  spoken  thus  familiarly  to  a 
stranger. 

"•"Where  do  you  want  to  go  to  ?" — acked  in  an  indif- 
ferent tone. 

"  To  Hoppleton — there  are  some  friends  of  mine 
going  there  to  setup  a  school,  and  I  want  to  go  with 
them." 

I  live  at  Hoppleton." 

"Do  you'!"  I  ask  eagerly,  scarcely  knowing  why 
"  "What  kind  of '  place  is  it  ?" 

i^othing  particular — a  large  manufacturing  to-^n. 
■But  iurely  you  don't  want  to  go  to  school  ag^[n.  You 
are  old  enough  to  have  left  it." 

I  cannot  help  saying,  in  v/hi«t  I  am  e-.>re  is  a  d'^leful 
voice, 

■'  You  do  not  know  how  ignorant  l^ip.i.ii.  ' 
"  Ar2  you  '?"  is  the  laconic  interrogation 
"I  don  t  kacv  anything hai-dly,"  I  continue,  as  my 


companion  does  not  speak  ;  "  but  my  mother  does  not 
approve  of  my  going  ;  so,  of  course,  there  is  no  use  in 
thinking  about  it" 

"That's  what  you  were  crying  about  ?"  he  says,  in 
an  interrogative  manner. 

"  Fiirtly,"  I  reply  reluctantly.  * 

"  Why  does  your  mother  object  to  let  you  go  ?" 

'■  She  does  not  like  the  people  I  want  to  go 
with.  I  wonder  at  it,  for  >Iadge  Tregama — that's 
my  fiiend  and  Mrs.  Preston's  sister — is  wonderfully 
clever,  but  mother  tak^s  fancies  and  says  she  is  not  a 
good  companion  forme." 

'■  What  do  you  say  her  name  is  ?" 

"  Madge  Tregama." 

"  Oh  ;  and  her  sister's !" 

"  Mrs.  Preston." 

'■■  Oh  !" 

T.here  is  a  little  pause,  during  w'nich  time  \  have  a 
suspicion  that  my  companion  is  keenly  eyeing  me  from 
under  the  brim  of  his  tilted-down  hat.  I  am  unfeig-i- 
ediy  surprised  when  he  takes  my  hand  in  his,  and  bays 
earnestly  : 

"  You  are  young,  and  do  not  know  much  about  the 
world  ;  v/ill  you  excuse  me  if  I  presume  to  offer  you 
a  little  advice  ?" 

"I  don't  mind,''  I  reply  awkwardly.  "What  ia 
it?" 

"  Just  this — obey  your  mother,  and  do  not  go  to 
Hoppleton." 

I  do  not  answer  for  a  minute.  It  seems  odd  for  a 
comparative  stranger  to  spsak  so  to  me.  I  ■nathdraw 
my  hand,  which  'ne  does  not  attempt  to  retain,  and  he 
continues  as  if  he  knew  what  I  vi'as  t'ainking  about. 

'■  '&a  doubt  it  would  be  pleasant  to  go  with  your 
friends  ;  but  I  trust  you  think  more  of  obeying  j'our 
mother  than  you  do  of  pleasing  yourself.  Promise  me 
that  you  will  not  go  v.-ith  them." 

"  I'll  not  promise  anything  of  the  kind  !"  I  reply  a 
Kttle  indignantly.    "  Why  should- 1  ?" 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  Why  should  you  ?"  he  says  carelessly, 
as  he  turns  and  leaves  the  window. 

A  few.  minutes  later  he  is  in  the  drawingroom.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  he  does  not  speak  to  me, 
and  when  the  servant  comes  to  t^ke  me  home  I  sse 
him  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  as  I  am  leaving  it. 
I  should  hko  to  say  good-bye  to  him  ;  but  etiquetta 
forbids  my  crossing  tha  room  for  that  especial  pur- 
pose. 

1  lay  my  head  on  my  pillow,  sorry  for  having  spoken 
so  brusquely  ;  but  then,  I  reflect  with  a  sigh,  it  is  my 
unfortunate  manner.  My  awkward,  ill-bred  manner, 
•which  hinders  people  fi-om  liking  nae  ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

WEAT  Lr.irY  SATS. 

A  week  has  elapsed,  and  during  the  interval  I  have 
seen  Mrs.  Preston  and  Madge.  I  told  them  of  mother's 
decision,  and  said  I  knew  there  was  no  chance  of  her 
changing  her  mind.  However,  Mrs.  Preston  does  not 
look  so  hopelessly  upon  t'ne  case,  and  as  she  is  of  opi- 
nion I  could  be  very  useful  to  her,  she  says  she  intends 
calling  and  speaking  to  mother  about  me.  I  need 
scarcely  say  I  am  very  glad.  It  is  really  very  bard  to 
know  what  to  do.  I  wish  I  were  a  little  \\'iser  and 
had  a  clearer  head.  I  know  that  everything  mother 
does  is  for  my  good  as  far  as  she  can  see,  and  I  am 
sure.^she  loves  me  dearly,  just  as  dearly  as  I  love 
her  ;  but  Mrs.  Preston  and  Madge  say  mother  is  very 
old-f  tshioned  in  her  ideas,  and  that  it  is  no  wonder  I 
am  so  awkward  and  backward.  As  tor  w  hat  Mr.  Stani- 
street  said  the  other  night,  I  don't  mind  that  in  the 
least  ;  and  now  that  I  come  to  think  serimisly  about 
it,  I  consider  it  was  rather  officious  of  him  to  offer  me 
advice.  However,  no  doubt  I  deserred  to  be  so  spoken 
to  by  him,  for  I  am  afraid  I  was  a  little  too  famiUar  in 
my  manner  to  a  stranger.  I  shall  be  on  my  guard  if 
ever  I  speak  to  him  again.  Perhaps  he  thought  I  was 
forward,  and  that  was  why  he  advised  me  not  to  go  to 
Hoppleton,  lest  I  might  meet  him  and  intrude  my 
acquaintance  upon  him.  Weil,  suppose  I  go  to  Hop- 
pleton, and  suppose  I  meet  Mr.  Stanistreet,  I  shall  ba 
very  distant  indeed. 

There  is  a  knock.  I  open  my  bedroom  door  and  listen 
to  the  voicf  s  in  the  hall  below.  Amonst  them  I  re- 
cognise Mis.  Preston's.  S|b  asks  for  mother,  so  I 
know  she  has  come  to  speH  about  me.  How  my 
heart  beats  !  I  am  so  anxious  that  I  cannot  go  down 
just  now,  and  as  I  citch  a  g'imp.se  of  my  face  in  the 
looking-glass,  I  see  there  a,re  two  red  spots  on  my 
lihee'ics  and  my  eyes  are  sparkling  with  excitement  and 
eagerness.  Mrs.  Preston  has  told  me  that  if  I  can  only 
come  I  may  have  the  advantages  of  attending  the 


classes  o'  the  various  masters  she  intends  engaging. 
O'n  I  1  ■  not  help  thinking  mother  will  be  doing 
wron-:  !^  iiie  wiil  not  let  me  go  !  and  full  of  these 
thoughts  I  nervously  descena  to  the  back  parlour. 

A  whole  page  of  notes  of  esclamation  cou'id  not 
fully  express  my  surpri.se  at  Mrs.  Preston's  magnifi- 
cent appearance  !  Ordinarily,  she  L.js  a  slatterily,  greasy 
appearance,  but  on  the  prestut  occasion  she  is  attired  in 
a  style  of  unwonted  grandeur.  A  Leghorn  bonnet, 
x-esplend^nt  with  corn-So-.seis  sud  a  profusion  cf 
yellow  ribbon  and  black  velvet  bows,  adorns  hej'  head. 
A  maize-coloured  alpaca  dress,  black  and  scarlet  cloak, 
and  a  pair  of  violet-hued  kid  gloves,  ccmpiete  her 
costume.  Mather  sits  opposite  to  her,  her  spectacles 
pu.'ihed  up  on  her  forehead  in  the  position  she  always 
puts  them  when  she  wants  to  have  a  good  look  at  any- 
body. When  I  have  smtficienily  recovered  from  my 
amazemfciTt,  and  'he  customary  ti^tutations  have  paased, 
I  seat  myself  to  my  sewing  by  the  window. 

"  I  have  bean  trying  to  reason  with  your  mother, 
Letty  dear,"  says  Mrs.  Preston,  "  but  i  fear  I  have 
failed  to  make  her  aws  re  of  the  very  great  advantage  it 
would  be  for  you  to  come  to  Hopleion  with  us." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  I  re[)ly  falteriagly,  at  the  same 
time  feeling  that  my  eyes  are  filling  with  tears. 

"  I  have  been  consulting  hor  father,"  says  mother, 
who,  I  can  see,  is  still  furtively  scrutinizing  Mrs. 
Preston's  attire,  and  he  agi-ees  with  mo  that  Letty 
can  attend  some  classes  here  if  any  more  education  be 
necess.^ry  for  her." 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Bridges,"  here  Mrs.  Preston  lays  hei 
hand  on  mother's  arm,  "'  what  Letty  wants  is  refine- 
ment, the  adrantage  uf  daily  and  hourly  associatioa 
v/ith  educated  people." 

I  had  hardly  expected  such  plain  speaking  from 
Mrs.  Preston  to  mother,  but,  rightly,  I  thmk,  attribute 
it  to  our  visitor's  unwonted  grandeur,  for  I  have 
noticed  that  Mrs.  Preston  is  always  t'ne  more  fiowery 
and  melhfluous  in  her  speech  the  better  she  is  dressed. 
Mother  adjusts  her  spectacles  on.-h^ij'  nose,  neatly 
turns  down  the  corner  of  the  patch  sha  is  sewing  on  a 
sheet,  and  says  dryly  :  "  I  quite  agree  with  yuu,  Mrs. 
Preston.  If  I  consider  Letty  in  need  of  suchdaily  and 
hour'iy  association  I  shall  certainly  look  out  tor  soma 
educated  and  refined  people  with  v.- horn  to  piaco  her."' 

From  the  compression  of  her  thin  lips  I  know  Mrs. 
Preston  is  annoyed,  and  I  almost  wonder  she  does  not 
say  something  equally  sharp.  I  am  amszed  to  hear  hei 
at>k  quietly: 

"  Do  you  not  think  Letty  would  have  a;!  these  ad- 
vantages with  us,  Mrs.  Bridges  ?  I  am  promised  a 
good  many  pupils,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Miss  Periot's 
introductions,  hope  to  obtain  an  en.tree  to  the  bestr  sch 
ciety  in  Hoppleton." 

Mother  deliberately  measures  the  sides  of  the  patch 
with  each  other,  and  having  satisned  herself  that  thej 
are  aU  of  the  same  length,  deftly  rnns  her  needle  in  at 
the  corn*r  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  before  she  answers  : 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it." 

Mrs.  Preston  is  not  daunted  by  mother's  uciaviting 
manner,  and  very  kindly  presses  the  subject. 

"  I  have  taken  a  house  in  one  of  the  most  aristocratic 
situations  in  Hoppleton,"  she  continue?,  "  and  I  have 
already  eaga2;>--d  some  of  the  lirst  masters  for  various 
brauc'ces;  I  rea'ly  think  it  a  pity  for  Letty  to  iosesuch 
a  chance  of  improving  herself." 

"  You  have  beard  my  opinion,  Mrs.  Freston.  And, 
no*,  may  I  take  the  hberly  of  asking  have  you  capital 
Co  justify  you  in  undertaking  w'liat,  lor  you,  is  such 
an  enormous  speculation?" 

"  I  have  excellent  prospects." 

"Well,  for  my  part,  I  should  not  consider  it  honsst 
to  undertake  the  rent  of  such  a  house  without  some- 
thing more  substantial  in  view  than  mere  pi-ospects." 

"  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  you,  dear  Mrs.  Bridges," 
she  says,  good-natui  edly,  making  allowance  for  mo- 
ther's brusQueness.  "  I  know  you  are  too  kindhearted 
to  mean  all  you  say;" 

"  Don't  I  ?"  exclaimed  mother,  in  her  customary 
energetic  manner.  "  I  may  not  see  you  again  before 
you  leave  ;  but  my  advice  to  you  is  to  keep  as  quiet 
as  you  can  under  your  present  unfortunate  chcum- 
stances.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Mrs.  Preston  ;  but  surely 
you  cannot  but  see  how  mad  it  will  be  for  you  to  try 
and  force  your  way  into  society,  where  people  in  your 
position  and  mine  have  no  right  to  be.  Moreover,  if 
that"  affair  about  your  husband  beeomes  talked  about 
in  Hoppleton,  it  may  be  very  unpleasant  for  you." 

Still  Mrs.  Preston  is  not  outwardy  rufhed.  I  am 
sure  I  wondor  she  is  so  good-^nipered"  But  it  m'Jrt 
be  biK;ause  of  the  r-espoct  evei-yony  feels  for  mother, 
shells  so  sensible. 

"  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  good  advice,  Mrsj 
Bridges;  but  allow  me  to  differ  from  you.  Youseesg^ 
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to  forget  my  father  was  a  captain,  and  my  sister  and  I 

aro  eatit.ied  to  be  recoivoil  iuto  ar.y  society." 

"  Well,  wAl  ;  no  doubt  you  know  your  own  affairs 
best..  At  all  events,  1  don't  i.pprove  of  Letty  having 
lacr  head  ftiled  with  idtas  beyond  her  £t;Uion  ia  life." 

••  Ah,  well,  Mrs.  B.-idges, "  says  Mrs.  Preston  rising, 
"  perhaps  you  will  think  better  of  the  matter.  Oh, 
by  thrf  way,  do  you  think  you  or  Jlr.  Bridges  could 
oblige  me  with  t.he  loa,n  of  filteen  pouous  until  I  bo- 
como  settled  in  Hoppleton 

ilotbar  again  pushes  uo  her  spoctaclcs,  lays  down 
bar  work,  and  looks  hard  at  Mrs.  Preston,  who,  I  can 
see  plainly,  is  admiring  her  bonnot  ia  tho  mirror  be- 
tween the  windows. 

"  I  Ciin't,"  repliea  mother.  "  I  don't  know  whether 
my  husband  can  or  will ;  but  I'll  asli  him  this  evea- 
ixii:." 

*■  Thank  you  so  much,  dear  Mrs.  Bridges  !  Do  you 
think  1  may  couat  upon  it  ?  I  am  Just  a  Uitla  (^ort 
6i  money  fur  the  present." 

"  I  aacnot  s;iy  decide^ily,  I'll  let  you  know  in  tho 
IDQmirig  ;  I'll  send  Le.'ty  over." 

"  Don't  thiuk  of  taking  so  much  trouble  !  Madge 
can  come.  Su.t,  pray,  allow  Letty  to  come  hack  v/iUi 
me  to  teiv." 

"  Yes  ;  you  can  go  if  you  like,  Letty." 

I  nt'ed  no  seouiid  permissioa,  and  hasten  gleefully 
to  put  oa  my  hat  and  jacket.  1  do  not  yet  dtspaij-  of 
beiug  allowed  to  go  to  Hoppleton  ;  and  as  I  walk  to 
I^arnell-road  with  Mrs.  Preston,  she  fosters  this  hope 
ia  my  hi-e,!.st,  all  the  while  descanting  upon  the  glories 
of  tioppletoc  "  society,"  as  if  she  wcre  already  one  ox 
ito  brightest  stars  and  chiefest  leaders. 

You  see,  Letty,  one  must  rn.ike  aai  appearance-e- 
mrike  a  dash,  and  then  the  world  will  think  one  is  a 
Eooiebody  !  Now,  your  mother — dear,  kind  creature  ! 
— is  a  httls  strarght-laced  in  her  ideas,  and  cannot  un- 
derstand that.    How  do  you  like  my  new  bonnet '{" 

"  It  is  very  fashionable,"  I  reply  guardedly,  for  I 
Bee  people  staring  at  Zxirs.  Preston's  marvellous  head- 
goar  ia  an]  inquisitive  maaaer,  calculated  to  saako  aje 
feel  vei'y  uncomfortable. 

"  It  was  a  French- pattern  boanot,"  she  says  com- 
olaoeally.    "'  Now,  what  do  you  thinlf.  it  cost  i" 

'•  I  haven't  the  very  least  idea,"  I  reply.  "  You 
kaow  quits  well  I  am  my  own  milliner." 

"Just  fancy  !  I  gave  only  one  pound  eighteen  for  it; 
hut  you  muit  sje  tho  bonnet  ilad^a  has  for  only 
thii-ty-iive  shillings  !" 

lily  breath  is  fairly  taken  away  by  this  recital  of  her 
extmvagance^  "  Why,  Mrs.  Prsiton,  it  ia  aa  ifrimegso 
deal  of  money  !" 

Yes."  she  laughs,  "  it  may  seem  a  good  deal  to  a 
little  unsophisticated  treatuie  like  you  !  But  when  oae 
goes  into  good  society,  oae  must  dress  accordingly.  1 
c-in  tell  you  we  mean  bo  make  a  fine  appeaTtiuce,  aad 
v/heU'- — "  her^  she  suddenly  hesitates,  aijd  ti.en  says 
abi'uptly,  "  Letty,  Letty,  just  go  inside  that  shop 
door.  I  see  a  gentleman  coming  up,  and  I  vi#ni, 
to  speak  a  few  words  to  bim  privatuly ;  he  is  a  very  dear 
old  friend." 

From  habit  I  obey,  as  I  saver  .'dream  of  going  con- 
trary, to  Mrs.  Preston  or  Madge^  A  gentleman,  ivalk- 
iag  with  his  headdovya  and  bis  oyos  beat  outheground, 
comes  towards  ua.  it  needs  but  one  glaiice  for  me  to 
recognise  Mr.  Stanistrest.  The  shop  into  whi.h  I 
outer  has  a  stained  glass  doer,  behind  which  I  ataad  ia 
obedience  to  Mrs.  Pretton's  orders. 

"  Mr.  Stanistreet!  Why,  thii  is  a  most  ioyful  and 
Ttnaspected  meeting — joyful  upon  my  side,  at  least." 
2  hear  Mrs.  Preston  exclaim  ia  so  graad  aa  accent 
■Uirt.t  I  sciircely  recognised  her  voice. 

True  daughter  of  Eve  I  am  .it  tlds  moment.  My  cu- 
riosity overcomes  me,  and  I  cannot  resist  applying  my 
eye  to  a  piece  of  glaos  through  which  I  can  see  dis- 
tinctly. Mr.  StAnistrect  ra.ises  his  hat,  bows,  smitbs, 
ta-kes  the  bright  violtt-hue<i  kid  glove  extended  to  him 
ia  so  friendly  a  manner,  and  replits; 

"  I — a — 1  am  most  happy  to  Soe  you,  madam;  but 
you  really  have  the  ailvaiitage  of  me." 

"  What!  Mr.  Staaij>treot!  Surely  you  remember  me! 
I  was  Mi.ii  Tregama,  whoso  sister  you  ^ok  sucii  care  of 
oa  one  occasivju." 

'ml  to  be  sure  !    And  bow  is  your  aster?" 
'•Va  v   well,  iiideed.    We  oftsa  speak  of  you  and 
yoiii  ki  dness.    I  Live  been  manied,  aad" — here  she 
pau-  d,  -ad  thea  resumed  inaaielaachoiycoao— '^'have 
eiace  os  •  my  husbaud." 

I  auj  sorry  to  hear  of  your  trouble,  Mrs.  — — «,  I 
really  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  name." 

"  Mrs.  Preston.  Hei-e  is  my  card.  1  aai  about  remor- 
iag  from  So:I(jway  to  Wiitim-piaco  in  licppietoii,  and 
hope  to  have  the  pieaiUi'e  ot  your  aciiuadiita^cs 
there. " 


"  I  know  Wilton-place  veiy  well — soma  friends  of 
mine  live  there — 1  Bh..ll  have  njuch  pleasure  iu  call- 
ing upon  you.    When  do- you  propose  coming  'i" 

"  Next  week.  Pex-haps  you  wiil  come  and  take  a 
friendly  cup  or  tea  with  us  this  evening  V 

I  am  glued  to  the  spot  with  aaiagcmcnt — par- 
ticularly when  he  answer.?  :  . 

"Thank  you.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  renew  my 
acquaintance  with  your  sister.  I  presume  she  does 
not  indulge  in  any  ox  her  wild  freaks  now  1" 

''  Oh  !  you  will  find  her  as  li  .;ely  aj  ever  !"  eaclaims 
Mrs.  Preston  gaily  ;  "  do  aat  be  later  than  biilf-past  sii; ; 
there  will  not  be  anyone  but  aiy  sister  aad  our  dear 
friend.  Miss  PeiT<''t,  the  authoress." 

Mrs.  Preston  shakes  h.inds  with  him  cordially  ;  and 
with  a  few  more  words  they  part.  She  eaters  the 
shop,  a  beaming  smile  upixn  hsr  face,  and  evidently 
unconscious  that  I  had  heard  the  whole  conversation. 
Drawin"  my  arm  within  hct's,  she  says,  as  wa  walk 
slowly  down  the  srreet  :—!: — •, 

"  Letty  dear,  I  have  a  most  awkward  thing  to  say  to 
you." 

"  What  is  it  i"  I  ask  wonderiugly. 

"  The  dear  old  frieud  1  was  spscikipg  to  just  now 
has  made  an  appointmact  to  call  this  evening.  I  know 
ha  wauts  to  talk  ovi  r  old  time;?,  aad  as  he  might  cot 
like  to  have  a  stranger  by,  would  you  mind  my  asking 
you  to  come  to-morrow  evening  iiiste.id  of  this  V' 

I  feel  very  sorry  for  Mrs.  Prestoa — rmcre  soyry  than 
angry — aud  a  little  pang  of  v/ounded  pride  sheets 
through  aiy  he.irt  as  I  reflect  that  possibly  I  am  cot 
priJSLatiible  eaoufjh.  I  au'i  lulx  glad  and  Ikui  :;on'y  not 
to  meet  Mr.  Stanistreet,  aud  feei  tempted  to  tell  Mi's. 
Prestoa  that  I  ksfiw  him  just  aa  well  as  she  does.  But 
somehow  or  other  I  caanot  do  so,,  and  the  struggle  in 
my  maid  causes  me  to  Hush  all  over  my  :<<-c«.  31r3.» 
Prestoa  sees  this,  aad  observes  reorcaohfuUy  : 

"  Now,  Letty,  you  are  actually  oli'ended.  Vexed 
with  an  old  friend  like  me  for  being  so  candid.  Really, 
Letty,  I  had  expected  mqre  from  you,"  aad  die  drops 
my  arm  .with  aa  ah:  of  wouadid  aliectioa. 

'"'  Mrs.  Prentoa,  I  am  not  oifended,  but  I  admit  I  am 
son-y.  I  shall  come  ar^aiii  another  evening  before  you 
leave." 

Why,  Letty,"  exclaims  mother  aa  I  enter  the  par- 
lour at  home,  where  they  have  just  finished  having 
tea,  •'  I  thought  you  h.A  goao  to  spend  the  evening 
witii  Mrs.  Prf;3toa  ':" 

"  I'ii-3.  Prciton  forgot  there  was  a  gentleman  coming 
who  wants  to  speak  to  them  privately.'' 

•'Humph!"' 

I  know  mother  is  about  to  say  something  disagree- 
able, so  I  hasiiiy  beat  a  retreat  to  41vcEt  myself  of  my 
walking  attire. 

When  I  return,  I  find  mother  has  my  tea  ready  for 
me,  and,  as  I  sit  dowa,  she  says  abruptly  : 

■■  I  hive  a  piece  of  uewsfoi-  you.  Your  father  wishes 
you  to  go  with  Jlrs.  Preston." 

"  I  lay  down  mv  tea-cake  ia  an  ecslacy  of  incredu- 
lity. 

"  No,  oiotSer.  It  cannot  be  true.  Eut  you  wkdi 
it  r 

"  No,  not  more  than  ever  I  did  ;  but  your  father 
and  I  wish  to  help  Mrs.  Prestoa  by  lending  her  the  tif- 
teon  pouiida,  aad  as  we  are  pretty  sure  never  to  see  a 
penny  o2  it  again,  we  thiuk  you  may  as  well  reap  the 
boneht  of  going  to  Eopplscoa  for  a  time." 

'•  1  am  very  glad,  mother." 

"  I  knew  you  would  be.  Letty,  my  daughter,  you 
muit  not  think  I  am  indlhorent  to  your  v/ollVje.  Itio 
my  aniiec.y  to  keep  you  irom  the  chauce  ot  becoming  a 
free-thinkmg,  uavvomardy  woman,  which  makes  me 
wish  you  not  to  associate  with  Madge  Tregama.  The 
fifteen  pounds  we  ai-e  giving  Mrs.  Preston  was  intended 
to  i>ay  for  instruction  for  you.  V/e  cannot  aiiord  to 
lose  it,  and  i  know  it  will  bs  a  helf  her.  So  you 
must  only  try  and  ai-t,  when  you  are  away,  ia  such  a 
manner  as  I  should  approve  of." 

Before  mother  has  half  finished  her  speech  my  ai'ms 
are  around  ber  neck,  aud  my  head  laid  upon  her  dear 
lareast.    Foioiae  me  closely  to  her,  she  coatiaues  : 

"  I  know  you  are  not  as  clever  as  Sladge  Tregama, 
Letty ;  and  you  must  not  suffer  her  to  Ici-d  you  away 
ia  any  of  her  odd  ti-eaks.  You  are  only  a  woman — a 
Quiet  little  girl  ;  and  do  not-  let  Madge,  cjr  her  sister, 
or  Miss  Perrot  induce  you  to  suppose  that  you  wiil  be 
improved  "by  becomiag  iadej|*dent  and  self-assei-tive. 
You  would  ocly  lose  your  ^^maaliaess,  my  deai' — a 
loss  for  which  uo  positioa  or  learning  caa  compeasate 
a  woman.  • 

"  i  doa't  think  there  is  any  fear  of  it,  mother,"  I 
reply,  inwardly  amuted  at  the  very  idea  of  i:iy  be- 
cozujj^  3,  stroog-mjftded  wcntum. 


"  I  hope  not.  But  you  are  easily  led.  However, 
Letty,  recollect  to  pray  to  God  for  help,  aad  to  go  to 
church  regularly.  This  is  simple,  homely  advice;  but, 
my  dear,  I  know  it  is  the  best  I  can  give  you. " 

Yee — I  know  she  knows  it  from  expei-if-nco,  and  I 
silently  thank  God  for  a  good  mother,  the  most  pre- 
cious of  tjis  many  precious  gifts. 

"  You  might  take  that  pot  of  jam  over  to  old  Mrs. 
Banett,"  bays  mother,  alter  tea.  "  Your  father  wiU 
Hke  a  \^-alk,  I  know,  and  I  shall  ask  him  to  call  for 
you." 

Mother  carehdly  w^aps  up  the  jam  aad  some  freth 
tea  csiiiEs  for  ilrs.  Barrett,  and  I  am  ioon  on  my  way 
to  her  lo.lgings.  I  walk  along  th:  cugh  the  w  idej  waste 
fields  beiag  at  the  back  of  our  house,  and  think  over 
the  events  of  this,  to  me,  eventful  djf.  Presently  I 
turn  a  corner  and  come  iato  4.  bhady  avenue.  btiU  busy 
thinking,  I  am  hardly  a\v<ire  there  ia  somtboriy  walk- 
ing almoct  beside  me ,  until  a  voice  says  ciiccriiy  : 

"  A  prtiay  fdr  your  thoughts  !"    '    '  ' 
(To  be  Coatixiiyd.) 


CRSMATION. 
T'u3  manaer  ia  ■which  Sh  Henry  Thompson's  fammia 
proposal  has  been  taken  up  in  all  civilised  countries 
leaves  httie  room  to  doubt  that  cremation,  aa  a  means 
of  disposiag  of  the  dead,  wiU  sooa  supersede  inhuma- 
tion. The  GoiTaan  Cremation  Society  ia  New  York, 
numbering  .ibout  4S0  members,  have  decided  on  erect- 
ing a  suitable  hall,  with  walls  of  iron,  60  ft.  by  44  ft., 
containing  a  rotuado  supported  by  eight  pillars.  Ia 
the  centre  there  will  be  erected  an  altar  for  religious 
ceremony,  aad  upon  a  large  stand  fa  fr-at ',:  this  will 
be  placed  t'ae  cofan.  The  ceremonies  end«-;(,  the  coliia 
would  be  gr,.d\iaJly  lowered  by  means  of  screws  into  a 
furnace,  where  it  would  be  subniitted  to  a  hol-ai;  blast 
of  1,000.  degrees  f  ahrenht-it.  It  ia  cdculated  that  com- 
plete cremation  would  take  place  ia  aa  hour  and  a  half, 
after  which  the  coSn  would  be  again  returnc-i  to  the 
altar.  The  ashes  would  then  be  gathered  and  placed 
in  urns  pro\'ided  by  the  relatives  of  the  dcoeaird.  Coa- 
nected  with  the  iuraaoe  there  v.  ill  be  aa  appAvatus  ir,r 
condsasing  the  gases  and  .smoke. 


PAI-TED  BY  DEATH. 

Aor'ss  the  glen,  all  ilark  with  dismal  ten, 

Ihc  tniduj^iht  ilings  a  heavy  pall  arouud — 
I'hs  black,  broad  wave.  v.-itU  sasp  lite  diuwuin,?  incn 
Kv/ccps  oaward  by  tiie  biacl:  aad  tijkts  grouid — 
An  echoed  sousdj 
Faint,  low, 
Cpriscs  from  the  river's  Tifeary  flow. 

Wc  stand  alone  and  listen  to  the  tnoan — 

YoC  lian'l.in-hai-d,  bat  surely  htart-ia-heart — 
Tho  pbantoai  nii.sts,  to  shades  of  hoiTor  gro^vn, 
J.Iay  thrust  our  h  mds  but  not  our  SiUls  a^jaft. 
T;ioush  wild  thca  arc. 
Dim  weigat  of  woa, 

True  heart  to  heart  beats  audibly,  tho'  low. 

Eow  swift  the  sun  dropt  down  on  me  oadono : 
Tby  clasping  arm  ia  sudden  weakness  fell — 
The  iugUt  closoJ  in  ere  yet  the  noon  w-,s  won, 
Aad  Dcata's  deep  curfew  the^iour  did  JaicU. 

That  he.irt-mns  swell 
Hath  echoes  found — 
Ayo,  cjCiCcratiLs  all  this  earthly  grooad. 

I  stand  anci  wait — anil  so  life's  hoof's  grow  late — 
Ueaoh's  dsrkso-.no  river  I,  too,  soon  siiall  crosv 
And  thou  ail  waitinc  hard  by  Hcaven-gatc, 
I'or  Love  spans  over  death,  and  knows  no  loss. 
Though  wild  thou  toss, 
Dark  tiooa,  to-night, 
To-taorrow  briars  mc  the  morcias  light. 


The  extensive  paper  mills  of  Messrs.  Rii-hardson, 
situated  at  Springwell,  near  J.arrow-oa-Tyne,  were  oti 
on  the  ■23rd  of  August  completely  destroyed  by  a:^e. 
Damages,  £^0,000.    The  premises  were  insured. 

Action  agaisst  a  Scrgkox.— ^At  the  Liverpool 
Assizes,  22ud  August,  in  the  case  of  Brelsford  v  Kigby, 
the  parents  of  a  giii  10  years  of  age,  residing  in 
Chorley,  brought  aa  action  against  Br.  Rigby,  ot 
Chorley,  to  recover  dar.  ages  for  alleged  uaskilfuluess. 
The  child  had  fallen  over  a  fender  and  fractured  ber 
left  arm.  The  defendant  was  cahed  ia,  aad  it  was  al- 
L'ged  that  his  treatment  of  tight  bandaging  had  ia< 
duced  mortifioatioa,  aad  rendered  amputatioa  neces- 
sary. A  number  of  medical  mea  were  called  to  prove 
t'aat  the  treatment  had  beea  skilful,  but  the  jury  fouad 
for  the  plaiatiff.    Damages— £i;0. 

Booier  Bros.'  Purcct  aad  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb,,  is  a 
combination  of  the  fiijjfst  kinds  imported,  and  contains  ;ul 
that  is  requisite  to  laakvS^eS' perfect.  7  South  C;:eatCeor£e's>- 
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DkiAIiSHALL  LONGVrOSTH^S  BE- 


"  Gives  '  to  be  seen  by  men,'  do  you  mean  T' 
"  Well,  1  don't  like  to  say  so,  and  I  ought  not  to 
f  3cl  SO,  perhaps  ;  but  i'larshall  Longworth  is  not  a 
mm  to  give  Sve  hundred  pounds  to  the  Relief  Fund, 
•aniens  pretty  sure  of  the  world's  knowledge  and  enco- 
miums."' 

'I'lie  Reverend  5Iilion  Sprsg:iae  paused  abruptly 
in  his  parlour  p:-omenade,  and,  laying  bis  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  looked  dov.-n  in  my  face  with'oae  of  his  pe- 
culiar but  pler.aiag  smiles,  and  said,  with  a  little  signi- 
ficant gesture  : ' 

"  Xow,  ses  hero,  my  fii.'nd.  I've  known  that  man 
or  thirty  rears — known  him  iu.iide  and  out,  wceK.- 
d\y  and  Sunday,  and  it's  entirely  too  lata  for  yo\i, 
or  any  other  sprig  of  the  pulpit,  to  make  me  be' 
lieve  that  Marshall  Longworth  is  a  liberal-mhided 
man." 

*'  I  have  heard  him  referred  to  as  a  pattern  of 
generosity  at  home  and  abroad,"  I  said.  "  Are  you 
sure  you  are  right  in  your  estimate  of  this  man's  cha- 
racter 1" 

tie  had  called  me  a  "  sprig,"  but,  cr.tching  sight  of 
m.y  unclerioal  figure  in  the  pier-glass  opposite,  smd  of 
his  own  dignitled  person  in  coatnuit,  I  quickly  decided 
til  it  the  appejl?.tiou  was  a  very  proper  one,  and  that  I 
.•would  accept  it  gratefully. 

'*  NVhy,  I  married  llarshall,"  he  went  on,  after  sit- 
ting down  beside  me,  and  running  his  fingers  throogh 
his  light  silver  locks,  slowly,  and  as  if  his  brain  was 
busy  in  recalling  some  event  of  his  long  past  life.  That 
the  event  had  been  a  humorous  one,  I  inferred  by  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes  befoi-e  he  uttered  a  word. 

'•  You  did  ?"  I  exclaimed.     "  Tell  me  all  about  it." 

I  was  deeply  involved  in  a  little  love  aflUir  myself, 
just  at  that  time,  and  was  possibly  'oetrayed  into  a  re- 
vehition  of  that  same  by  my  manifest  eagei-nesstohear 
the  story  of  Mr.  Longworth 's  marriage— for  story  1 
knew  there  was. 

The  good  man  looked  at  me  a  moment,  rather  quiz- 
zically, ^\  hereat  i  flushed,  buy-hke,  to  the  very  roots 
of  my  hair,  and  he  muttered,  half  U>  himself,  "  I 
thop.ght  so  !"  then  he  said  : 

"  Yes  ;  it  was  in  this  wi.5c  : 

"  Thirty  years  ago  Wooster  w.is  scarcely  a  vilLngo. 
I  proaehed  to  a  very  small  congregntion,  in  a  scho>jl- 
house  built  of  logs.  We  had  good  meetings,  too,  in 
tho=e  days  when  the  rich  and  the  poor  met  together  ; 
and  one  night,  after  I  had  return-id  from  a  stag«-tnp, 
over  the  worst  roads  you  ever  f.iw,  an'l  got  off  niv 
soiled  clothes  and  got  on  a  rcspeci  iil.'lc  .amount  of  amia- 
bility in  appreciation  of  the  good  supper  I  knew 
awaited  me,  there  came  a  very  timid  knock  at  the  side 
door,  and  in  answer  to  my  grulF  '  Come  in  !'  n  woman 
entered,  wit'a  a  shawl  throv.-ii  carelessly  over  her  head, 
ht>r  teeth  chattering  with  cold  and  fear,  a  scared  look 
in  her  great,  beseeching  eye. 

"' '  Well,  my  good  girl,'  said  I,  'vrhat  do  you  wish?' 

"  She  bnghtened  up  conoiderably,  then  closed  tlie 
door,  came  a  step  nenjer,  and  s.iid,  in  a  loud  whisper: 

"  '  Do  you— marry  tAks  here  ?' 

"  '  Sometimes,'  I  answeied.  '  Do  you  want  anything 
in  that  line  to-night  7 

" '  No— I  don't ;  but  there's  another  feller  out  here 
't  the  gate — he  does,*  an<l  she  gave  her  head  a  litt'^i 
side  toss,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  1  guess  I  don't,  now, 'or 
sv?r,'- twisting  the  fringe  of  h«r  thawi  iu  a  nervous 
way. 

'.' '  TTell,  you  can  Viiing  him  in,'  I  said  ;'  and  she  dis- 
appeared in  a  twinkling,  loiiving  the  door  ^\  jde  open, 
and  myself  ret'aer  imiatieiit,  if  the  truth  must  ,  out,' 
for  I  was  tired,  hungi-y,  and  sleepy,  and  it  was  ten 
o'clock. 

"  She  came  back  •pi-er.ctitly,  accomp.n  nied  by  a  young 
man  of  twenty-thre?  or  four  years,  and  a  woman  three 
or  four  y«ars  his  seu).'.)r. 

"  The  poor  fellow  looked  at  the  walls,  the  ceiling, 
and  every  other  coiner,  ,is  if  se-'king  a  place  to  hide 
in,  and  he  shook  fi-o;n  hetd  to  feet  bat  the  woman 
hei  1  his  hand  enwura-iiigly,  her  little  bli:ck  eyes 
never  leaving  his  face,  and  a  determined  look  about 
her  mouth  that  meant.  I  thought,  '  iS'o  use,  sir,  I've 
got  you  ijow,  and  I  sh;lll  kcoi>  you,  too 

"  I  went  up  to  the  party,  "olrered  my  lianci  to  the 
bridegro.)ni,  saying  something  about  the  'terriole 
niglit,'  '  bad  wlieeling,'  &c 


"  '  V.'e  d  ju'v  know  nothin'  'oout  the  v.-hec!iu',  ws 
don't,'  Slid  t'ue  mistress  of  ceremony;  'we  footed  it 
all  the  way  from  Hyde's  Corners,  and  we  had  a  tufi' 
time,  tco,  I  tell  you.' 

"  '  You'll  have  a  late  walk  home,'  suggested  Mrs. 
Sprague,  who  had  left  the  kitclieS  to  eea  what  was 

'  Yes  ;  but  we  don  t  mmd,  if  the  mnrrym  s  done^ 
d'o  we,  Peggy  ?'  said  the  mistress,  turning  to  the  bride 
that  was  to  be  a  wife  so  soon. 
"Peggy  ouly  shook  her  head. 

"'VvVvo  had  a  terrible  time,  Mr.  Min'stor,'  con- 
tinued she  who  had  tirst  distxirbed  my  peace  ;  '  a  ter- 
rible time,  and  that's  what  made  us  so  inte.  You  see, 
Mj.rfh  an'  Peggy,  an'  me,  we  went  to  the  sqiiire's  first, 
and  Squire  she  said  as  how 't  her  husband  was 

gone  <iii'  wouldn't  be  back  'fore  to-morrow  ,  bat  she 
said  a'good  clergyman — that's  you,  Mr.  l\Un'ster. — lived 
up  on  tlie  till,  only  a  half  mi^e  ofi  an'  you'd  do  the 
job  nicely.  Peggy  an'  me  wo  wanted  to  come  riyl.t 
along,  fi^r  it  was  dark  then,  but  Harsh  said  it  was  too 
far  to  walk,  an'  thoj-'d  go  home,  an'  not  git  manied  to- 
night. We  sat  down  on  the  suuiie's  doo;--stun  to  talk 
it  over,  an'  it  t.'ok  hours  for  Peg  an'  mo  ta  g?t  his 
courage  up  to  the  sticldn'  p'int.  That's  how  we  come 
to  be  so  late,  Mr.  Mhi'ster.' 

"  The  little  woman  had  forgotten  to  he  shy  a-ad  awk- 
ward, ai)d  she  rattled  on  in  a  very  earnest  way,  tbs 
bridegroom  mcanv.'hile  recovering  somewhat  frt^m  his 
emOiJi-as^meiit,  and  beginning  to  return  the  alFection- 
ate  glances  of  the  bride,  who  was  all  smiles,  but  minus 
blushes. 

"  '  She's  been  through  it  all.  Peg  has,  twice  before, 
y<ou  see  ;  and  he's  uncommon  shy,'  tlie  ciceixme  added; 
and  v,-e  all  laughed  at  her  a  bmpt,  honest  way  of  re- 
vealing the  true  state  of  her  friends'  afl'airs. 

" '  Well,  it  is  late,  and  I  wTj]  not  detain  you,'  I  said, 
thinking  of  my  supper.  '  If  the  parties  are  ready,  we 
will  proceed  with  the  marriage  ceremony. 

" '  Fm  ready  any  minute,'  said  the  bride.  '  Come 
on,  M.arsh.' 

'" '  JIarsh'  came  '  on,'  and  in  five  minutes  the  twain 
were  one  flesh,  ajid  had  snid  their  adieux,  preparatory 
to  the  long  tmirch  home.  ^ 

"  Just  tljuon,  I  suppose,  the  bridegroom  ch.anced  to 
rememb'ir  that  gettyig  married  was  c^penBivc,  for  he 
came  up  close  to  me)  and,  sighing  said, 

"  '  I  s'pose,  now,  ye  don't  do  such  work  for  nothin', 
do  ye  ?    It  didn't  take  long.' 

"llarshall  has  always  known  how  to  'turn  an  honest 
penny.'  He  was  young,  and  somew'nat  veixiant,  t'lirty 
years  ago.  but  he  could  g^"t  the  better  of  a  bargain 
even  then,  and  had  an  eye  to  profit  and  loss. 

"  '  Oh,  as  to  that,'  I  said,  '  we — ministers,  I  mcMi — 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  setting  any  price  upon  our  fer- 
\-ices.  Whatever  you  think  is  right,  isir,  Loagworth^-- 
nothing  moi-e.' 

"  Re  looked  down  at  his  muddy  'stcgies'  a  moment, 
and  then,  as  if  a  bright  idea  had  found  him,  he  leaned 
towards  me  and  whispered, 

"  I'll  tell  ye  what  it  is,  Mr.  Jlin'ster,  I'll  give  ye  a 
bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat  That's  a  good  detd,  I 
take  it.' 

"  Am)  he  thrui-t  [Lis  hands  into  his  pockets,  threw 
up  his  hcadjtill  bi.s  hat  fell  off,  and  whistled. 

'"Just  as  you  plpase,  Mr.  Longworth,'  I  said. 

"  '  W^jU,  if  it  don  t  make  no  diil'erence,  I'll  fetch  the 
wheat.  A  bushel  and  a  half !  Big  price  !  Good 
night,  sir  I' 

"  lie  went  out,  banging  the  door  after  him,  and 
Mrs.  Eprague  loo'ced  tit  me,  and  I  looked  at  Mrs. 
Jspnigue  for  a  minute  ;  then  we  "both  broke  into  the 
nuemiest  laugh  vow  ever  li.stej^ed  to,  and  the  very 
walls  shook  with  the  Laus'i-ter.  Then  we  went  to 
suppiJr, 

"  I  dreamt  r.U  night  of  the  queer  bridal  p;>.rty-!»of 
grov.'irg  fields  of  wh3at  and  silver  piece*  that  v.-ere 
out  of  mv  reach. 

"  Did  i  fr?t.  the  wljent  ?  Certainly.  But  Marshall 
Lon  gwoj'th's  ekiofit  was  ten  years  of  rge,  and  briJTight 
the  ^-ain  him^^elf  that  had  been  due  nearly  eleven 
years. 

"He  brought  a  note  from  his  father,  too,  stating 
that  whaat  hud  '  rl/ siuC3  w  j  h.«.l  mxde  our'bai-gamy 
and  so  he  only  sent  ojie  bushel." 

"  Mai'sliall  Lopgwovth  do  so  mean  a  thing  as  that  ? 
It  is  too  ipcreclible  I  and  only  that  you  fceli  inc  so,"  I 
sa-i-l, '■  I  could  notjbcliov*' it  possible." 

'■  That  is  not  all,  iior  the  worst,",  continued  the  mi- 
I  nister.  1  haw  khowsi  '.ff  his  reiu.-iing  biead  to  the 
'  hungry  ;  of  hitf.kf  epinx  b;u'-;  the  h.n'u-earced  wagc.i 
I  of  his  s.-rva^ts ;  of  Tr.sny  thing?,  in  fact,  which  make 
j  an  lionest  nun  s  blood  lii.e  icc;  in  his  veins — and  yet 
I  tlie  press  heralds  bi^  liXTue  liberalities,  and  the  world 


believes  him  one  of  God's  mesren^ers  to  distriljuto 
God's  bounty.  He  has  given  much,  but  only,  as  you 
say,  '  tbat  he  may  be  seen  of  men  I" 

"  One  poor  woman  of  m.y  congregation  gave  more 
than  he  to  the  same  relief  fund  ;  but  her  nsjni}  is  in 
no  printed  column,  and  God  only  knows  all  the  gilt 
has  cost  her  I 

"  '  Here  is  warm  comfort  and  two  of  my  baby'sCrrnei 
shirts,'  she  said.  '  it  is  not  much,  but  1  am  so  glad  to 
do  even  a  little  for  the  EUlibrers.' 

"  '  Bat  you  need  these,'  said  Mrs.  Sprague.  '  I  do 
not  like  to  take  them.' 

"  '  Oil,  please  take  them,'  the  lady  onwcrcd.  '  I 
can  make  baby  some  more  skiits  out  of  one  of  mine, 
and  we  can  lie  close  in  the  winter  nights.  Oh.  ^e  will 
get  along  nicely.    1  so  want  you  to  s-eiid  them.' 

"  That  is  v."hat  I  call  Christian  cliarity,  v.dtich  ia, 
alas  !  a  rare  thing  under  the  sun." 

Just  then,  Mai  shall  Longwoi'th's  elegant  baron<-hp, 
draw.n  by  two  magnificeht  grey  horses,  driven  by  ii 
liveried  coachman,  sv,-ept  up  the  avenue,  past  tlie  j.ar- 
sonage,  and  out  of  sight,  even  before  the  hats,  Ijiled 
in  jionour  of  the  owner  of  them  all,  weie  re'pkcf  d  : 
and.  a«  if  in  contrast,  she  who  iiad  Riven  a  moiety  of 
the  little  that  Kh«  possessed,  and  whose  naiiis*or  ex- 
istence was  undreamtd  of  outside  of  parish  piicrts, 
came  slowly  along  the  walk  caiTvir.g  her  babe  in  her 
arms,  and  crooning  to  it  softly  as  she  went  a,long. 

I  thought  of  the  twain  "  lying  closer  in  the  wintrr 
night.s"  to  keep  from  per  shing  ;  and  though  I  km^iw, 
and  know,  God's  ways  are  just,  I  could  not,  and  cannot, 
help  marve'Iing  that  the  good  things  of  this  Lfe  are  so 
r;u-elv  glvou  to  the  worthiest. 


AT  CURFEM  CHDIE. 

Above  tl^e  sluill,  v.-ind-1'.anntcd  clowns 

'J  ha  weird  moon  lixxns  in  ghof.iiy  white ; 
Far  off,  the  clall,  lainivUttci  towns 

ylcam  ou  fhennn-i;5-  cdjre  oi  nijjht; 
Tor  o^or  across  the  heavmj:  lire 

t)f  soit)).)re  sea  anu  pnr^Ie  r'.;y 
T)'o  rcrt'ess  curlews  flip  an-.l  r-i:!ne— 

'iiic  gliramsrins  saU.s  .£e  wa-aacriBg  'Cj. 

Dim  I'earfl,  n  CtfvJ  ccl'O  swells 

Krcni  v.-iialy  keep  and  lioary  towr-^. 
^Vl!cro  Lyiidalc's  au'-ient  ci.'ifow  hrA  's 

Toil  ttioir  hoaisf  v.-fu-iting  of  the  '-.miT  ; 
And  ever,  aruoiig  the  wilcl  OTccks  strewn 

Along  the  lirowu,  wavcrr-i-inkled  3B7i<b, 
Tlie  si'ey  tide  chants,  with  lioiiow  moua, 

llev  litany  of  many  lacds. 

One  year  ajo^one  fatefal  ycacoe- 

I  w;iU-e(l  with  ber  tUis  lonely  lioif.hfc^ 
/mil  all  the  Landscape,  dim  sone, 

Was  steeped  in  hoi^c's  at'niona  iight  i 
Ti;*'  round  of  sea  and  sky  divine 

HiiriK  trenmlous  in  a  S'un-}'  }.'iow-«- 
Tor.  at),  lier  f.tlde  troth  v  as  miiie 

One  year  a^^o — one  ye.,r  a,i^'.) ! 

DR■^^■^^^^:cl  the  Atlaxtic.^A  gentle.inf!.n  woU 
known  to  us  {AlUa'ic,  w'uo  ha.-;  recently  crossed 

the  Atlantic  in  one  of  the  first-claiw  ste-<;imers,  sends 
us  the  following  ; — Allow  me  to  lay  before  the  public 
a  brief  ststement  of  f  (Cts  which  carae  under  my  ov/a 
notice  during  a  voyage  fromXew  York  to  L; vei-pool,  on 
boai-d  one  of  the  largest  .'steamsbips  on  that  route. 
When  I  Went  on  board  at  New  Y'ork,  I  foimd  to  my 
surprise  tl.>at  some  of  the  ofli  and  sdamen  were  the 
worse  for  drinlc,  and  thiit  scver;d  were  into.>:icai-,cd. 
And  I  v.-as  infonned  that  tiie  e  ime  cv'jw  came  on  board 
the  same  ship  at  Liverpool,  after  the  tmie  slie  should 
have  sailed,  and  that  most  of  thtm  were  diamh.  I  a'..?o 
found  thatdrinl;  w.as  sold  at  a  bar  cuthe.ship,  Hndfrom 
time  to  time  might  be  seen  some  of  the  steerage  par.- 
sengeTU  dr\ink  ;  and  I  frequently  saw  the  sailois  and 
petty  offjfcrs  taking  (hink  furnished  th.em  through 
the  'passengers.  Even  the  saloon  passengers  wi  i-e 
little  better,  as  I  saw,  t'ljan  tl^  others.  A  minister  of 
the  Gospel  ou  boai-d  was  dnmk,  and  hot  once,  but  se- 
veral times,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  walk.  T))e  drinking 
and  drunk'  nness  grew  so  public  and  object'onable,  that 
I  went  aiut  saw  the  oomnnvnii.f'r  of  i;he  ship,  and  gave 
biin  evidence  of  wha^  w,".3  talung  place.  The  result 
was  to  ihiit  the  iiime  tlje  byr  was  oj-xeil  to  one-b.aif, 
and  to  i-e,- trict  the  supply  furnished  to  each  jj«Tsoii 
wancing  drink.  The  efi'.'Ct  was  to  improve  thio  stnte 
of  things  greatly  during  the  last  few  day*  of  the. 
voyage.  1  W)uld  state  that  we  liad  over  800  human 
beings  <>n  board,  at  the  mercy  of  tlie  officers  and  crew; 
and  from  what  I  saw  it  does  not  si-em  ditficult  to  n.c- 
count  f^>r  the  lo-sa  of  life  and  ships  at  sea,  if  these 
drinltiu'r  ;  rav;tices  are  allov.-ed. 

Tlie  -apid  and  dailv  in<  ro-s:n".  s.".Te  of  1iVii;i.ims  am'.  Co  'a 
T(v<s  is  the  bvs:t  prwot  of  tlit-  \.t  Snperionty  in  strvn^'th, 
fiavoiir,  ai'.'i  riilin*-^s  Priws,  i;om  la.  !j<L  to  2s  lOd.  per  lb 
So  Capcl-stieet,  Dublin. 
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[ATiK.  28,  U74, 


AMONG  THE  HILLS. 

Svxa  a  Landscape  cs-niiot  be  found  in  many  a  di^j's 
ioumey  as  that  Trhicii  gret-ts  the  eyes  of  the  tired 
traTellers.  Vv-ho,  after  two  long  days  midst  sicoke  and 
dust,  and  changing  of  car.j,  and  huiTied  meals,  come 
out  from  the  labyrinth  of  cities  aud  towns — through 
the  stretches  of  yine  TToodkind  and  barren  plains,  over 
the  marshes  and  deserts  of  sand — into  the  valley  that 
nestles,  a  little  errthly  paradise,  between  two  ranges  of 
the  hills. 

It  vas  just  after  sunset,  one  summer  day,  when 
Edna  Locke  came  out  into  that  valley  of  peace  and 
plenty.  She  was  very  tired,  both  in  mind  and  body> 
wssried  with  a  long  year's  labour  as  governess  and 
nurse  to  two  romping  boys  in  a  family  of  the  oidi- 
Dary  easy-going  type  of  wealthy  peyple. 

3he  had  had  her  room,  a  little  out-of-the-way 
place,  not  over-burdened  with  comforts  or  conve- 
niences, and  she  had  her  aftei-noons  out,  and  her 
evenings  after  the  childi-en  had  gone  to  bed  ;  but  of 
real  spiritual  food  and  comfort  she  had  received 
none. 

The  brain  and  soul  weary  of  this  never-ending 
monotony  of  rising  in  the  morning  and  going  to  bod  at 
night  ;  of  tho  petty  chatter  of  what  shall  we  wear, 
and  what  shall  we  eat  7 — and  long  with  an  insatiablo 
hunger  for  their  iust  allo-fi-accs. 

I  think  tbs  driver  of  the  coach  would  have  wondered 
could  he  have  seen  the  shining  eyes  of  the  one  inside 
passenger,  and  the  smile  of  unutterable  delight,  and 
the  fervent  clasping  of  her  thin  hands  with  which 
she  greeted  the  grand  panorama  on  either  side  of  her. 

Thsre  was  a  c  ol  breeze  stirring  the  le;ives  of  the 
■trees,  and  bringing  up  the  fragrance  of  the  new-mown 
hay  that  stood  in  mounds  in  the  lately  shorn  fields,  of 
the  sweet-scented  pink  roses  which  gru-w  in  wild 
iusujiance  along  the  wayside,  and  of  the  maturing 
grain  in  the  far-away  fields.  There  wei  e  the  hills  above, 
with  their  perpttual  crowns  uf  dark  lurid  pines,  and 
the  liver,  stretching  miles 'away  through  the  valiey, 
wixh  fertile  meado.TS  on  either  side,  now  teeming  with 
grass  j»ady  for  the  scythe. 

•"  It  is  heavtfn  ou  earth  !"  said  the  enraptured  girl, 
in  her  enthusiasm. 

You're  to  be  set  down  at  Jliss  Locke's — at  Miss 
liebeoca's — ain't  you  f  ca'ded  t'ne  driver  from  the  box. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  "SVell,  here  you  are  V 

And  they  paused  befoi-e  a  frame  house,  with  a  long 
front  yard  almost  filled  with  wees,  aud  fenced  aitci- 
the  trae  fashion.  Ah,  ye  blessed  abodes  of  peace  and 
quietness  !  How  I  would  IL'ie  to  drop  down  into  one 
of  them  and  call  it  all  my  own,  and  live  there  to  the 
end  ! 

"  And  so  you've  come,  Edna — you  poor,  tired-to- 
death  creature  !  Bless  us,  huw  thin  you  are  !  There, 
go  in,  and  I'll  make  it  all  right  with  the  driver — go 
into  the  parlour." 

And  Edna,  all  worn  out  and  weak  enough  to  do  the 
bidding  of  anybody,  went  slowly  into  Aunt  Rebecca's 
cabinet  of  curiosities — the  parlour.  There  was  some- 
body there,  and  that  somebody  was  a  gentleman.  You, 
will  say,  ''of  course;"  but  really  I  cannot  tell  this 
storv  without  a  gentleman,  and  if  I  could  it  would 
not  be  wort'a  heanng,  so  you  must  let  m'e  go  on  in  my 
own  way.  However,  one  gentleman  could  not  discon- 
cert my  heroine,  who  coolly  said  : 

"  Aunt  Rebecca  sent  here  ;  but  I  hardly  think 
that  .-ihe  knew  there  was  any  one  else  here." 

"  You  are  not  disturbing  me,  I  assure  you,"  he  said, 
lifting  a  tine  face,  with  sharp,  eearching  eyes. 

Anocher  head  at  this  juncture  made  its  appearance 

a  Vfciy  pretty  head,  too,  with  a  great  profusion  of 
beautifvd  hair,  a  voluminous  swetp  of  pale  blue  crepe, 
and  quit'?  a  display  of  jeweUery  and  ribbons. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Ainsiey,  i  was  not  aware  "  and  the 

fig-are  made  a  movement  as  though  it  would  withdraw. 
'     "  Oh,  come  m,  ilias  Gertrude,''  he  said. 

Just  then  Aunt  Rebecca  made  her  appearance,  and 
chected  all  further  embarrassment  bv  introducing  Ht. 
Ainsley  a,nd  iliss  Ray  as  her  niece,  Edna  Locke. 

Thtn  she  took  Edna  away  to  a  cosv  front  chr.mber, 
and  administered  fa  her  comfort  with  all  the  prompt- 
ings of  her  Warm,  motherly  heart.    la  the  meantime, 


she  retailed  a  'bit  of  gossip  whic'n.  bad  a  spice  oi  ro-  | 
mance  in  it. 

"  I  suppose  you  wonder  at  my  Coarders  :  but  I  took 
a  couon  to  take  one  or  two,  just  foi-  company,  and  so 
I  wrote  to  my  old  friend  Han-iet  Ray,  and  the  veiy 
first  thing  she  did  was  to  send  Gertrude  up  here.  She 
thought  that  a  monih  or  two  among  our  hills  would  i 
do  her  more  good  than  a  whole  summer  at  some  fa- 
shionable watering-place.  Ae  for  Mr.  Ainsley,  he  h;.p- 
peiied  along.  He  came  up  fishing,  and  wanted  a  quiet 
place  to  bourd,  -o  he  came  here.  He  is  a  proper,  nice 
young  man,  .and  came  well  recommended.  And  do  you 
know,  1  really  believe  that  he  aud  Gertrude  are  going 
to  make  a  match  of  it  ? 

Not  feeling  pai-ticularly  interested,  Edna  went  on 
changing  her  clre^s,  and  simply  said  : 

"  Well,  that  will  be  nice," 

There  is  something  in  the  loneliness  of  country  life 
which  unconsciously  draws  i>eople  into  cli>se  compa- 
nion.ship,  and  before  the  end  of  that  first  week  Ger- 
trude and  Edna  were  inseparable. 

Pldna  was  naturally  studious  and  industrious,  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  being  without  her  books  or  sewing, 
whilii  Gertiude  never  read,  and  seldom  got  further  on 
the  road  of  industry  than  her  tatting  or  Berlin  wool 
work  ;  but  thern  was  the  biessing  of  youth  common 
to  both  yf  them,  and  Edna  s  peaceful  dispociition 
blendtd  well  with  Geitrude's,  so  full  of  life  and  ex- 
uberance of  spirits. 

Mr.  Ainsley  interested  them  both.  It  was  very 
pleasivnt  to  have  a  man  for  an  occasional  companion 
who  was  so  thorougiily  versed  in  boo'iis  and  wordliness 
as  he  ;  and  Iidna  li.itened  and  Gertrade  chatted  and 
flirted,  e.u.h  to  her  heart's  content, 

"  He  is  rich.  I  befieve,  and  I  am  going  to  set  my 
cap  for  him,"  said  Gertrude. 

'"  If  you  love  and  honour  him  I  hopi  you  will  suc- 
ceed," said  Edna. 

So  there,  within  the  shadow  of  the  pine-crowned 
bills,  these  three,  by  a  mere  c'tiance  brought  together, 
le.i.rned  to  know  what  there  was  of  worth  or  worth- 
lessness  in  each  o+her. 

I  think  Gt/rtrude  saw  Amsley's  fine  face  and  figure, 
and  leniembeied  tae  nimour  of  his  riches,  and  found 
in  Edna  a  good-natured,  but  rather  dull  companion. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  Gertrude  amused  Edna  when 
she  came  out  from  the  books  .she  pored  over  many 
hours  of  the  day,  and  Ainslej-  interested  and  charmed 
her. 

As  for  AinsL>y,  were  I  to  tell  you  what  he  thought 
of  his  two  pretty  companions,  I  need  not  go  on  to  tell 
my  story — therefore  I  will  not  give  his  opinion  just 
heie. 

One  day,  when  Edna  was  just  getting  well  settled, 
Gertrude  came  in  upr.in  her  with  a  wild  burst  : 

"  Uh,  Edna,  I'm  engaged  !  Isn't  it  nice  ?  Mr.  Ainsley 
— that  is,  Ro'oert — proposed  this  morning,  aud  I  have 
accepted  him." 

And  she  triumphantly  displayed  a  ring  which  Edna 
remembered  to  have  *een  upon  Ainslcy's  finger. 

"  Yes,  yes — very  nice." 

But,  oh  I  away  down  deep  in  Edna's  heart  there 
wa.s  a  gi-eat  pain,  and  a  cruel  knowledge  that  she  had 
been  vainly  trying  to  crush  out  for  many  a  weary  day. 

And,  because  of  all  this,  she  turned  her  face  city- 
ward ioug  before  her  vacation  ended,  and  went  back 
to  her  labours,  wondering  if  she  had  been  benefited  by 
her  visit. 

Edna  :  Come  to  me  at  onco.   I  need  you. 

Edna  read  these  words,  which  Aunt  Rebecca  had 
senc  over  the  wires,  and  wondered  what  had  happened 
in  the  quiet  old  country  home  to  cause  such  commo- 
tion. 

But  she  responded  by  packing  her  trunk  and  start- 
ing, not  waiting  to  ask  wherefore  she  was  summoned, 
and,  in  due  time,  she  was  at  the  familiar  threshold,  in 
Auiit  Rebecca's  loving  aims^ 

"  You'll  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  why  I  sent  for 
you,  but  I  can't  help  it.    It  was  all  his  fault. 

"  Whose  ?" 

"  Robert  Ainsley's." 

"  Is  he  here  '!"  asked  Edna,  in  a  voice  so  odd  and 
hollow  that  she  wondered  at  its  sound. 

"  Yes,  he  is  here,  and  has  been  the  sickest  creature 
you  ever  saw.    Poor  feUow,  he  is  better  now." 

"  Where  is  Gertrude  ?" 

"  Hum  !  He  has  asked  for  you  every  half  hour.  I 
told  him  that  I  would  send  for  you  ;  and,  since  that, 
he  has  asked  for  you  continually.  Don't  look  so  vacant, 
child,  but  go  in  and  see  him." 

Edna  went  into  the  front  chamber,  wondering  if  she 
was  awake  or  asleep. 

It  was  very  shadowy  there;  the  blinds  were  closed 


I  and  the  curtaiEs  drawn,  but  ?be  could  see  the  oatline 
of  a  figure  m  the  bed,  and  when  she  came  nearer  she 
saw  a  familiar  head  turned  away,  and  half  hidden  ia  a 
pair  of  restlcTS  arm.i 

She  came  in  so  silently  that  for  a  moment  he  vras 
not  aware  of  her  presence;  then  her  dress  ruatied.  and 
I  he  turned  a  pale,  wan  face  toward  "her. 

"Oh,  Edna.  '  and  for  a  moment  she  almost  feared 
that  he  would  faint:  but  then  he  looked  up  once  more 
and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  came.  I  need  you." 
Men  are  so  apt  to  take  everything  as  a  matt<>r  of 
course.  Theieiore.  when  Edna  proposed  to  relieve 
Aunt  Rebecca  from  her  duties  as  sick  nurse,  he  assented 
as  though  he  expected  her  to  do  so,  and  she  began  hts" 
labours  and  went  on  with  them  as  only  such  clear- 
headed, T.illing-lxanded  women  cafc  0*0. 

One  day,  when  he  was  nearly  well,  be  said,  ab- 
ruptly : 

■'  \Vuy  do  you  never  ask  me  of  Gertrude  ?" 

"Because—  well — I  never  think  " 

'■  Yes,  you  dol  " 
"  Well,  then,  where  is  shs  ?" 

"Dead  to  me.    I  was  simply  infatuated.    Do  you 
know  th.'.t  she  thought  me  rich?''  and  he  laughed,  as 
though  it  were  a  good  joke. 
"  Well." 

"  And  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  me  vr'nen  sho  found 
that  I  was  only  a  poor,  hard-working  fellow,  with  moie 
ambition  than  capital.  You  would  not  have  done  so, 
Edna?" 

No,  I  su.ppcse  not." 
He  lifted  one  of  the  bands  which  lay  listlessly  in  hei 
lap. 

•■  'i  ou  will  not  now.  when  I  tell  you  tliat  I  am  only 
.  a  labourer  on  t'ae  eart't — a  man  who  must  work  bard 
for  all  he  has — you  will  not  turn  away,  when  I  ask 
you  to  share  my  hard  lot — to  be  my  helper  and  com- 
forter '!" 

It  came  suddenly,  but  Edna's  life  was  made  up  of 
surprises,  and,  after  a  moment,  she  looked  trustfully 
toward  Lim.  and  made  answer  : 

'  No,  Ku'beit,  I  v.ill  not  turn  away  !  I  will  promise 
to  be  yoiT  wife  and  co-labourer — to  share  alika  your 
joy^  and  sorrows  '" 

And  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  pine-crowned  hilla 
into  the  great  world  went  those  two,  working  as  only 
the  stout  of  heart  and  strong  of  purpose  can  ever  work, 
and  laying  up,  as  every  life  should  do,  a  fitting  iaherit- 
ance  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 


GIPSYING  IN  THE  GLEiT. 
My  love  and  I  ^went  gipsying. 

Not  msTiT  moms  ago,  •  < 

Down  through  t'ne  sunny  raeadoT  slope, 

Where  wavmff  ■willows  grow. 
The  limpid  waters  laughed  and  leaped. 

And  t'urgled  ou  their  ^^•ay, 
And  flocks  of  meny  blackbirds  piped 

To  see  our  he,-vits  so  giiy. 

Oh,  never  rose  so  sweet  a  d-Tsn, 

(Jc  gloamed  so  fair  a  sun. 
Or  slione  so  rosy-tinted  ciouds 

Since  Tinif  his  course  be.2ruu. 
As  when  we  -B  aDdered,  hund-in-hand; 

Along  the  gra>sy  glen, 
And  sung  our  wiidwoo  J  siipsy  soRg 

Beyond  the  haunts  of  mea  ! 

Each  fluttering  leaf  above  our  head 

And  flower  beneath  onr  feet 
Seemed  whispiriiig,  in  its  language  soft, 

"  Ah,  youth  and  li  ve  are  sv.-eet .' " 
Through  all  life's  span  of  weal  or  woe 

No  happier  day  can  dawn 
Than  when  ne  two  went  gipsying 

lu  moments  that  are  gone. 

The  soft  breeze  hujnmed  thro'  whisparing 

The  sweet  birds  sang  their  lay, 
And  all  the  earth  awoke  and  joined 

The  thrilling  r<?Tei]le. 
Our  youttiful  hearts  throbbed  high  with  joy. 

Arid  lip  mot  hp  again. 
And.  oh.  the  happiest  day  of  life 

Vi'as  gipsying  in  the  glen  : 


Bre-vkfast. — Kpps's  Cocoa. — Grateful  a-vdComfortt.v 
— "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  whieb 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  appUcation  of  the  line  properties  of  weli-sck-cted 
coct>a,  Mr.  Epps  hfus  provided  our  breakfast  tallies  -vrith  a 
delicately  tiavbur-id  bevtn\i;e  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors' "bills."— Ci'tit'Sc/'i^'fc  Gazette.'  Made  simply  with 
Boiling  Water  or  MUt  Sold  by  Grocers  in  packets  only, 
labelled—"  J.iiiES  Epps  A-VD  Co.,  Borne  ooathic  Chemists, 
4S,  Threadjieedle-street,  and  17U^  Piocadilly  ;  Works,  Euslon- 
road,  Lotidon. 

MixUF.vCTCRE  OP  Cocoa. We  will  Ho-jt  give  an  acconii* 
of  the  process  ador>ted  by  Messrs.  Jamts  Epps  and  Co^mana- 
factuxers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Enston- 
roadjLondon."— See  Article  in  CaestU't  Mousthold  tfwwi*. 
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WASTING  A  CRIME. 

A  lawyer's  itabkative. 


I  felt  sure  that,  there  wa3  sometliing  wrong.  Yet 
why  ?  For  years  I  had  known  Claytoa  Kandolpli,  the 
old  man  who,  with -his  nephew,  satin  my  office  that 
summer  afternoon.  He  was  an  old  citizen  of  the 
county  in  which  I  practised  law,  and  if  there  ever  was 
an  honest  man  he  was  one.  He  w^s  stubborn  and  im- 
petuous when  irritated,  but  naturally  good-natured 
and  generous. 

His  nephew  was  an  intellectual  young  man  of  twenty- 
eis.  He  wae  a  favourite  with  Mr.  Randolph,  and  had 
for  years  lived  in' the  family  at  the  old  komesteaa,  sis 
or  eight  miles  from  Mayburg.  His  name  was  Andrew 
Cramor.  Mrs.  Raudolph  and  a  grown-up  daughter  cou- 
Etituted  the  remainder  of  the  familj'. 

I  had  just  prepai'ed  a  deed  which,  for  a  nominal  con- 
Bideration,  conveyed  the  whole  of  Clayton  Randolph's 
real  estate,  valued  at  over  £16,000,  to  Andrew  Cramer. 
It  Wiis  a  curious  transaction,  but  the  motives  had 
been  fully  explained  to  me.  The  circumstances  were 
these  ; —  ^ 

A  powerful  corporation  existed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  at  its  head  was  one  Robert  Hague,  a  vindic- 
tive and  unscrupulous  man,  and  an  old  enemy  to  ilr. 
Randolph.  The  two  bad  lived  near  each  other  for  a 
Quarter  of  a  century,  during  the  latter  half  of  which 
they  had  never  spoken  to  each  other  except  in  anger. 
It  was  a  family  feud,  and  they  had  had  miny  bitter 
quaxrels. 

ilr.  Randolph  had  become  involved  in  litigation 
■with  the  corporation  of  which  his  old  enemy  was  a 
leader,  and — though  without  the  slightest  shadow  of 
justice — his  adveri^aries  had  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
legal  advantage  over  hini,  ■which  must  soon  compel 
him  to  pay  nearly  £6,000.  It  was  no  better  than  rob- 
beiy,  and  he  declared  he  would  never  pay  it. 

"  I  would  see  my  property  sink  into  the  earth,  and 
myself  a  beggar,"  said  he,  "  before  they  should  have  a 
penny  of  my  mousy." 

I  knew  the  whole  circumstances,  and  was  fully 
aware  that  he  was  a  victim  of  persecution.  It  will 
be  seen,  than,  that  the  object  in  transferring  his  pro- 
perty to  his  nephew — whom  he  knew  he  could  siilely 
tru.^t — was  to  prevent  his  adversaries  fi'om  attaching 
and  selling  it,  "to  satisfy  the  judgment  about  to  be 
rendered  against  him  ;  nor  could  I  blame  him  for  it. 
It  wae  a  device  in  tliis  case  not  to  cheat  creditors,  but 
to  baffle  robbers,  so  I  had  managed  the  work  for  them, 
had  prepared  the  deed,  and  on  that  summer  afternoon 
ilr.  B'iiidolnh  read  it  carefully  and  signed  it,  I  attach- 
ing my  signature  as  a  witness. 

''This  trouble  will  be  over  by-and  by,  "  be  re- 
marked ;  '■■  than  Andy  will  give  the  property  back  to 
lue. ' 

"  Suppose  you  should  die  ?"  I  suggested. 

"  Oh,  all  would  be  right.  Andy,  being  o^wner  of 
the  prowrty.  would  di\dde  it  fairly.  I  mean  for  him 
to  have  a  share  when  I  die,  just  as  though'  he  were 
my  son." 

"  I  hope  that  ■will  not  be  for  many  a  year  uncle,'' 
said  young  Cramer. 

"  He  is  good  for  twenty-five  jieare  yet^'"  I  remarked, 
as  they  prepai'ed  to  go. 

But  the  shadow  came  over  me  again,  ■vvbii?pering 
that  tfeere  was  something  wiong,  and  as  I  stood  at 
my  o|ifce  door,  watching  the  two  walk  away  towards 
the  tavern  where  then-  horses  were,  I  came  ne#r  obey- 
ing an  unacco<intible  impulse  to  call  them  back. 

■"  But  how  iooli.«h  1"  I  muttered,  tnruing  back  into 
my  oihce.  "  What  can  there  be  v.  i  ong  about  it  ?  I 
know  the  circumstances." 

One  morning,  just  a  week  after  the  signing  of  the 
decjd,  Andrew  Craraer  rode,  up  in  front  of  riiy  otfice, 
dismounted,  came  in  excitedly,  and  threw  himself 
into  a  chair.  He  was  p3,le  a'ad  haggard,  and  trembled 
from  head  to  foot  as  though  struggling  against  some 
■viol«nt  emotion. 

"  'Why,  Andrew,  "  I  exclaimed,  "  what's  wrong  ?" 

The  moment  I  saw  him,  that  old  shadow  came  over 
ice,  an--l  something  within  seemed  to  v.'hisper,  "  i  told 
you  so  !" 

"  What  has  happened  V  I  again  asked. 
"  My — my  uiicia  '."  he  gasped  :      he — he's  mui'- 
derad  !" 


"  JIurdered  !  VHaen  ?  Where  ?  Wliat  do  you 
mean  V 

'■■  He  was  in  Mayburg  yesterday.  Did  you  see 
him  ?" 

"  ISTo  ;  I  did  not  know  he  was  here."  _ 
"  Well,  he  ■was  here,"  Andrew  went  on,  more  con- 
nectedly, "  on  buiiness  at  the  bank.  He  did  not  come 
hoice,  and  aun<  was  so  uneasy  that,  at  daylight,  I 
sa-Jdled  my  horse  and  started  in  this  direction,  I  was 
not  really  alarmed  myself,  thinking  he  h^d  merely  con- 
cluded to  stay  in  town  all  night,  as  he  had  done  before, 
but  I  presently  caw  his  horse  strolling  along  the  road. 
Then  I  hurried  on,  aud  half  a  r^.ile  from  home — found 
him — lying  at  the  roadside — dead  '." 
"  Dead  !    Heavens  '" 

"  Yes,  shot  through  the  heart  I  Oh,  nay  poor 
uncle  !" 

He  covered  his  face  •with  his  hands,  and  groaned 
aloud. 

It  was  a  terrible  afi'air.  Such  a  crime  had  never 
been  known  in  our  quiet  county. 

'■  'Who  Could  have  done  it  f  I  asked.  "  Was  he 
robbed  !" 

'■  No.  He  had  but  forty  or  fifty  pounds  virith  him, 
and  that  was  not  disturbed.  I  called  the  neighli"urs 
together,  and  they  aecertained  tliat  fact,  and  carried 
him  home,  while  I  rode  on  to  lose  no  time  in  mform- 
ing  the  authorities,  ' 

A  horrible  su.'.picion  i3,':shed  upon  me. 
Has  he  quarrelled  ivith  anybody  lately?"  I  asted. 

"  Yes — but  1  wouldn't  like  to  insinuate,  or  " 

'■  Teil  me  what  you  know.    Lose  no  time." 

"  '^VfcU,"  he  said,  vith  a  he.'^itating  manner, he  met 
Robert  Hflgue,  night  Vfore  last,  in  the  little  grocerj- 
at  the  cross-roads  near  our  place,  you  know,  and  they 
quarrelled  bitterly,  I  heard.  Uncle  knocked  him 
do^wn." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  this  himself  ?" 

"  He  merely  mentio^ced  it  yesterday  morning.  In 
theVfternoon,  when  be  hnd  started  for  town,  I  went 
to  the  grocery  ou  an  errand,  aud  the  proprietor  told  me 
all  about  it." 

The  dreadful  suspicion  became  a  conviction.  We 
hurriedly'  ■walked  to  the  liistrict  attorney's  office,  where 
Andrew  related  all  he  knew. 

"Now,  Mr.  Marshall,"  said  I,  "  vrhat  do  you  pro- 
pose V 

"  To  have  a  warrant  issued  for  Hague's  arrest." 

*'  I  agree  with  you,"  I  rejoined.  "  I  am  sorry  to 
Busnect  him  of  such  a  crime,  but  it  looks  very  Uwi." 

A  crowd  soon  ccfllected  at  the  district  attorney's 
office,  and  young  Cramer  was  besiege  d  with  questions. 

He  hastily  related  all  he  knew,  and  in  a  short  time 
a  dozen  m>)Uiited  men  appeared  on  the  principal  street, 
and,  acccirnpanied  by  the  sheriff  and  a  deputy,  iturted 
for  t'ne  scene  of  the  crime.  They  were  followed  "oy 
straggling  parties  on  foot.  The  excitement  was  of  the 
wildest. 

Robert  Hague  was  arrested  and  brought  to  May- 
burg. He  underwent  an  examination  before  a  magis- 
trat-e,  and  vehemently  denied  the  charge  of  murder. 
Unluckily  for  him,  hov.evei,  he  could  not  help  admit- 
ting that  he  rode  out  on  the  night  of  the  m'j-i'der  ;  but 
'tie  declared  that  he  had  not  seen  Mr.  R^mdolph.  He 
also  confessed  that  he  had  a  revtilver,  but  assei-ted  th.it 
it  contained  the  same  charges  that  had  been  in  it  foi  a 
week. 

Hia  story  was  a  particularly  weak  one,  though  told 
with  a  brazen  earnestness  that  mig'nt  have  made  some 
impression  on  simple  minds,  unused  to  dealiugs  with 
deception. 

The  indignation  of  the  people  knew  no  bounds,  and 
a  propo.sition  to  lynch  the  wretched  man  was  openly 
discussed  ;  but  the  di.stnct  attorney  addressed  the 
crowd,  assuring  them  thai  jiictice  should  not  be 
cheated,  when  they  resolved  to  let  the  L;w  tpke  it,- 
course,  and  Robert  Hague  was  loc'iced  up  m  jail  to 
await  a  regular  trial. 

Two  months  passerl,  during  which  the  excitement 
scarcely  ab.^ted.  Meantime,  Hague  had  his  champions, 
and  all  the  influence  of  arich  C'')i-por:jti--'n  was  brought 
to  bear  in  his  favour,  Tho.se  who  w..--.  a^jfi'ciated  v,-ith 
him  in  business  openly  declared,  'in  a  partis-i.n  spirit, 
that  they  believed  him  inneicent,  and  thus  reudertd 
them-selves  very  obnoxious  to  the  majority  of  the 
people. 

The  district  attorney  ■was  indefatigable  in  hunting 
up  evidence  and  preparing  his  case  against  Robert 
Hague,  yet  he  informed  me,  one  day,  that  he  felt 
S'jme  misgivings  as  to  the  result. 

"lam  really  discouraged,"  faid  he.  "  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  Hague  committed  this  mui-- 
der.  yet  I  doubt  -whether  or  not  it  is  possi'ole  to  make 
out  a  case  which,  in  law,  will  convict  him.    There  is 


something  wanting  in  the  evidence — sucii  ds  jonse  one 
■^^■ho  heard  the  pistol-shot  at  a  certain  time,  and  saw 
Hague  in  the  neighbourhood,  either  shortly  before  or 
Soon  after  ;  an  empty  chamber  of  his  revolver  ;  a  drop 
of  blood  on  his  clothes  ;  previous  threats  aginst  Ran- 
dolph. All  these  are  wanting,  and  \vill  be  wanting. 
With  an  eye  only  on  the  actual  evidence  given  in 
court,  there  must  be  rocm  for  that  doubt  which  ■v^'ili 
save  him. 

"  That  is  bad,"  said  I,  C|uite  disappointed, 

'"  True  ;  but  I  have  dene,  and  shall  do,  my  best." 

"I  do  not  doubt  that,"  I  said  ,  "and  if  you  desire 
I  w'll  assist  you," 

And  yait  then  that  strange,  uiiccmiortabla  feeling 
cams  over  me — j  fesiiiig  almost  of  g-uilt — such  as  I 
might  have  experienced  .had  I  been  Hague's  acco'mplice. 

The  trial  c.^lnr•,  and  the  excitement  v,  as  greater  than 
at  the  time  of  the  miu-der.  Eveiy  day,  tor  nearly  a 
week,  the  coui't-room  was  crowded,  aud  xbe  murderer 
faced  a  scowling  populace 

At  lact  the  case  was.given  to  the  conscientious  jury. 
After  a  long  deliberation,,  they  returned  to  the  court- 
room, and  the  foreman  announced  a  verdict  of  Not 
guilty!" 

It  was  the  ba.re  doubt  that  had  dose  it. 

So,  to  the  astonishment  and  iurlignation  of  nearly 
all  the  people,  Robert  Hague,  v  as  allowed  to  go  free  ; 
but  the  mark  of  Cain  was  on  him,  and  persons  shj'ank 
from  him,  as  he  walked  do^'  n  the  street,  accompanied 
"by  his  counsel — the  latter  now  a,  very  unpopulaj:  lawyer. 

But  the  strange  drama  does  not  end  here.  "  Mur- 
der will  out,"  it  is  said,  and,  in  cases  of  crime,  justice 
is  almost  sure  to  overtake  the  guilty  at  last. 

One  day,  nut  long  after  the  trial,  I  was  sitting  ia 
my  ofiice,  bu.sy  vath  some  legal  documents,  when  An- 
drew Cramer  enterpd. 

I  do  not  know  what  made  me  think  it,  but  the  mo- 
ment I  looked  UP  from  my  writing-table  aud  saw  him 
it  occuried  to  me  that  he  brought  me  fre^h  news  co^a- 
ceming  the  murder. 

He  had  with  him  the  deed  criven  him  by  his  un- 
fortunate uucie,  aud  he  drev,  it  from  his  pocket,  say- 
ing 

Through  the  sorrow  and  excitement  of  the  summer 
I  have  neglected  to  get  this  deed  recorded.     Will  yuu 
attend  to  it :" ' 
"  Certainly." 

He  handed  me  the  valiTable  paper,  and  the  instant 
I  touched  it  the  old  feeling  or  uudefiued  dread  came 
over  me,  aud  I  actually  shudderet-l. 

I  unfolded  it,  feeling  au  unaccountable  impulse  to 
look  at  the  signnturc  ot  the  dead  man.  As  I  did  so, 
my  eye  f.?ll  upon  another  signature.  It  was  my  own ! 
But  ■why  .should  the  sight  startle  me  .'  I  was  suddenly 
im|>ressed  by  its  solitary  appearance.  The  law  posi- 
ti^vfily  requiied  two  witnesses.  There  was  but  one — - 
aud  the  deed  was  not  w  orth  the  paper  it  was  written 
on. 

I  remembered  it  all  now.  I  had  intende'-.  tb.it  after- 
noon— the  la^t  t;m»  I  siw  old  Clayton  'K  lwi'-AWli  ali^'e 
—to  Call  in  -d  aeiga''oimr  to  jom  me  if  ^^  :i:De.=.-ing  tha 
deed,  but  that  luexpliciible  appi^-hecsion  had  so  con- 
fused my  mind  that  I  had  forgotter  it  then,  and  never 
thought  of  it  since, 

"  What  16  the  matter  '  "  asked  Andr3^'■  Cramer,  look- 
ing into  my  face  with  a  st-jrrkd  exi-^ression.  "  You 
look  pjlc  !" 

I  think  he,  too,  locked  rather  pale 

"  Mr.  Cramer,"  said  I,  "'  probably  it  will  make  no 
difi'el-ence  to  you — as  your  aunt  and  cousin  v;ill  not 
disregard  your  uncle's  known  wishes  th.^t  you  should 
inherit  a  share  of  his  e^t  ite — but  the  truth  is,  this 
deed  is  illegal  ;  it  should  have  had  two  witnesie.^  ;  it 
will  pass  for  nothi'^g  ;  the  property  v/ill  go  directly  to 
your  aunt^and  h"r  ■,i,U!;;,Lter." 

What  nciw  '1    V.  ouid  v.'ondsis  never  end  ? 

Young  Crrimer  became  paie  as  death,  uttered  a  wild, 
prolonged  cry — a  wail  of  despair — threw  up  his  hands 
and  clutched  his  hair  in  a  frenzy,  and  then  sank  upon 
the  floor,  groaning,  g^^ping  aud  writhing,  as  in  an 
erilftptio  tt. 

As  >"on  i!S  I  C'luld  c-:jllcct  myr-eli  I  hurried  out  .<ind 
b.vHigi  t  111  a  phj-iiei.:n;,  ■'\ 'iuia  I  luckily  found  at  his 
<.'uici;,  a  lew  doois  distd^ut. 

He  said  it  was  epilepsy,  and  applied  restoratives, 
finally  bringing  Cramer  back  to  consciousness. 

Then  the  young  man  eat  awhile  on  a  lounge,  and 
stared  about  him  like  one  shaking  off"  a  delirium.  ^ 

An  hour  later,  he  felt  to  much  better  that  he  ■^■■3* 
able  to  ride  home  ilone,  '  I  never  saw  him  alive  iig.,:in. 

There  was  auothei  serison  "^f  excitement.  Andrew 
Cramer  had  d: owned  himself  in  the  river.  Theixjoplc 
were  fairly  stunned,  not  knowing  at  first  that  it  M  as 
otly  the  end  of  one  long  tragedy.    He  left  a  note  at 
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tbe  larm-liouso,  ind  it  w.-.s  addi-ctsed  to  me.  It  was 
cjuickly  carried  to  lao,  and  as  I  read  it,  I  reiaembcred 
tiie  piv5cntiment  of  evil  tliat  firat  c.tiao  over  me,  like 
a  gUai  !o'v,  on  tho  d.iy  the  desd  was  signed.  The  note 
WiVi  withoTit  date,  acd  read  as  foilow.i  : 

Kwbei  t  Ha^e is incocent.  I  murdcrod  tny  uncle  ! 
I  shot  him  witlia  rifle.  I  conceived  tue  devilith  de-iign 
on  the  d^y  the  property  was  tratisferred  to  me.  I 
thoucrht  i  waa  poasejsor  of  a,  rich  estita,  aad  silently 
resolved  ■n.;ver  to  give  it  up.  I  have  siri'ered  the  tor- 
laants  oi  a  lost  soiil  ever  since  I  did  the  bloody  deed 
— all,  all  for  noihiDg.  I  find  now  that  I  am  penniless 
—that  I  havo  commiited  the  d.irl;  cringe  in  vain.  Oh, 
God  !  murdered  tli.it  groy-hairijd  old  niau  Nvho  hiia 
irajc  m>>r3  than  a  father  to  aje  !  It  drives  me  mad  ! 
Heaven  forgive' ma  !  Help  me  !  Save  mo  !  I  ciianot, 
d-a-c:  not,  Live  another  day.  Vet  ia  death  1  have  no 
hope".    Despair  !  despair  !" 

That  was  all.  Robert  Kaguo  waa  vindicated,  and 
tho  people  worulered.  Ha  was  a  vicious  man,  a  selfish 
i;ian,,  but,  ;uter  all,  cot  a  murderer — aad  it  was  but 
j  dC'i  th:^z  the  obloquy  sslaoald  Le  Teranved  from  Li;,  aame 


COCHISE,  THE  APACHE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  jS*.  Lmis  D&ipatch,  formerly 
a  rtiLner  in  Ariion.^,  gives  the  following  account  of  one 
if  tlio  aiea  who  have  had  to  be  encountered  in  con- 
I'.its  with  Americaa  ladians  : — "  The  Apaches  havo 
a.id  many  a  cLief— 'none  as  dvsperately  wicked  as  Co- 
..iji^e.  When  I  saw  him  last  Ije  was  52,  sis  feet  tall 
""itil  delicate  faet  aad  bands,  sharp,  angular  features, 
1  piercing  dark  ej-(5,  aad  a  great  Roman  nose,  v/ide 
'.tou'b  the  nostriis  and  tiiin  where  it  curved  ;  if  his 
:oul  passes  afcer  diath  into  aiiything  that  has  a  face 
■  kia  to  his  own,  instead  of  the  Indian  there  will  be  the 
b  ild  eagki.  Ke  hated  th'j  Americaas  i?o  bitterly  that 
U  one  of  his  tribe  leiirned  a  v,-ord  of  the  English  lan- 
guage Cochise  espeUed  him  or  forced  k.^i  to  li  raet  it. 
A  Scosch  interpreter,  named  Englc-I.  ...  i.dlea 
.ader  his  displeasure,  and  h«  receive  i  '  .n  his 

despei-ata  enemy  that  tho  feud  was  a.  ;  that 

iia  meant  to  kill  hiiu  whenever  and  .  .  .  ".ad. 

Eng'sh.irt  aaocted  U>  laiigh  at  the  tla\...,  ;iO  ao- 
■•sTthcless  wsat  about  warily.  One  day  ru;v.-scame  to 
Tucson  that  Cochise,  at  the  bead  of  a  smaU  war  party, 
■"/as  in  camp  SO  miles  lo  the  south-east.  A  Federal 
-■'.iptain  took  SO  men,  an  Indian  agent,  and  Englehart 
.3  interpretei',  and  went  out  to  have  a  talk  with  the 
Apaches.    It  is  supposed  that  the  cautriia  was  igaoract 

the  feud  existing,  for  upon  Englshart  matiug  sonje 
objeciionto  the  proposed  eapeditioa  tIi3oi£oer  insisted, 
iad  lindlly  prevailed  upon  him  to  go.  The  meetiag 
-fas  moat  fiieadly,  and  lasted  several  hours,  Neitljer 
Cochise  cor  Engiebart  referred  to  the  subject  &f  the 
quarrel  between  theai,  and  s^t  vguri  thtir  horses 
ia  f.iendly  coavcrsa  v,-hile  tha  eoldiers  of 
the  escoi-t  aad'  tbe  Indians  of  the  war  party 
^•ere  getting  ready  to  march  and  to  ssparato.  Oa  a 
Euddea,  and  with  a  w:;d  yell  that  had  hatred  aad  ven- 
geance in  it,  Cochise  leaped  from  his  Eadrlle,  seizeil 
E.'iglnhart  by  the  coiiar,  drew  him  up  clear  from  his 
sf  irnips  aad  over  upon  his  left  leg  and  thigh,  aad  tiea 
d.'ithed  off  St  a  furious  rate,  pariiall5' dragging  aad  par- 
tia'iiy  Cor.y'ng  h  s  struggling  victim.  So  insfcmtaa- 
30US  was  the  attack,  and  so  unprepared  v/as  t!i^  e>-0Lirt 
for  any  iminediiite  rescue,  that  somedistaace  had  been 
^.-..ined  by  Cochise,  followed  by  his  entire  band,  bt'fore 
the  c;ipt;Un's  p rssenca  of  mind  returned  to  him  aad  a 
ca<irga  was  ordered.  It  was  too  late,  h<>we\'er,  to  save 
the  poor  Scotchmaa.  Taken  at  the  terrible  disadvan- 
t.;:g3  he  w.is,  ha  yet  strove  desperately,  and  tried  to 
dra.w  his  revolver  and  make  the  best  flght  he  could  for 
his  Life.  Oace  he  nearly  succeeded,  bvit,  v.'ith  the 
iilreiigth  of  a  giant,  aad  a  rapidity  that  almost  defied 
adcuLitioa ,  Cochise  stabbed  his  victina  .seven  times  in 
the  aock  aad  breast,  aad  evea  while  holding  him  up 
"ipon  bis  horse,  aad  that  horse  rushing  along  over 
orokea  ground  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  managed  to  tear 
'he  reelung  sca2p  n-om  the  still  breathing  yet  dread- 
fully mutilated  interpreter.  Waviag  this  three  times 
in  ciie  irxe  of  his  pursuers,  and  dropping  the  gory 
corpse  like  a  log  in  the  road,  he  made  his  escape  with- 
jut  the  !oE?  of  a  single  follower.  For  this  deed  the 
price  of  3,000  dollars  was  put  upon  Cochise's  head,  aad 
n'^y  was  the  Ix^rdj^rcr  and  the  plains  man  who 
cat^-ed  into  his  domain  to  look  for  him,  and  to  lie  in 
v.-ait  upon  the  road  that  Le  sometimes  travelled. 
Thfy  did  not  £ad  him,  certainly  none  ever  re- 
v.;mcd  to  claim  the  blood  money,  and  many  there 
v/ere  who  returned  not  ai  all.  I.i  a  report 
made  to  the  War  Department  some  three  or  four  years 
ago,  tlis  octuil  etatistics  wero  given  oi  Cochita's  own 


kiliiug,  and  iroia  the  actual  figures  there  presentetl 
iha  alijioot  iaci-edible  total  was  iigured  up  of  27  Aaiu- 
ricaiU',  four  Apache  Indiaas,  t!u\'e  Germans,  tjffo 
Englishmen,  one  l''i  enchman,and  40  Mexicans  and  half- 
breed.i  who  hiui  l5omfc  to  theii-  death  at  the  hands  of 
this  monster  alono.  He  never  would  make  peac6.  His 
hatred  of  the  \vhite  race  surpa.ssed  auytliing  ever  por- 
trayed in  flcticn,  aad  the  desperation  with  which  he 
fought  and  butchered  has  given  him  a  niuno  and  fama 
that  will  endure  for  half  a  centtu-y  in  Ai-I<rona." 


ANCIENT  CITIES  IN  ARIZONA. 
A  San  Francisco  paper,  the,  itJte  QjUfomia,  pub- 
liilies  som'o  interesting  details  of  the  discoveries  re- 
cently made  in  the  i-uins  of  ancient  cities  in  South 
Aiizoaa.  Tho  Pueblo  Viejo  Valley  Ksa  south  of  the 
Giki  ri'ver,  and  between  it  aud  the  Graham  moun- 
tuif>s.  In  thin  bKautiful  and  fertile  valley^  which  in 
acout  (51  miles  long  sad  four  rr.iics  in  average  width 
i3  a  chain  of  well-mM  lied  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  stand- 
ing about  a  mile  apart,  in  some  places  the  walls  of 
the  houses  still  show  above  the  sniface,  and  at  others 
the  monads,  from  ten  to  4 (J  feet  in  height,  are  co- 
vered with  em ih  and  vegetation.  The  walls  are  com-, 
pes  d  o'f  rough  stoao  laid  ia  aiortar.  E.-icavatioas  ia- 
aicate  that  ad  the  cities  wxre  destroyed  by  fire. 
Amongst  tbo  nibblsb- (ire  found  pottciy.  hous'.-h' >ld 
a<:euEil.',  aad  humau  bones,  but  no  r/arKke  imple- 
ments have  yat  come  to  bght.  Several  jug-shaped 
eartaea  vessels  wera  found,  containing  ashes,  small 
pieces  cf  human  bones,  aud  fragments  of  charcoal. 
.-Vscs,  hiimaier.%  aad  sledgt  s  of  various  sizes  aad 
.•;hapes,  aud  made  from  ttone  which  is  much  heavier 
and  harder  than  any  nowkno^vti,  have  bct5u  discovered. 
Soma  of  the  pieces  of  pottery  which  ha\-e  boea  dug 
out  of  the  ruias  are  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  and  as  hard 
as  stone-.  The  surfaces  are  nicely  gla:;ed,  anjl 
covered  with  lines  and  characters  of  colours 
diiferent  from  that  of  the  ground.  One 
piece  a  Uiack  surface,  covered  with  ii're- 
gular  yellow  lines,  '  and  surpoanded  by  a  boi-der, 
also  yello'V/,  cf  wedge-shaped  characters.  In  each  of 
the  cities  ii  found  a  large  triangular-shaped  re^ei-voir, 
coataiuing  from  three  to  five  acres.  These  are  cou- 
aected  with  one  aaother,  aad  wiih  the  Gila  river  by 
mean  of  a  large  caaal.  The  edges  of  the  caaal  and 
resen'oirs  are  laid  with  stoao,  and  are  of  vei-y  substan- 
tial constructioa.  Oa  the  bank  of  the  Gila  river,  about 
ten  miles  below  Florence,  are  the  ruins  of  a  buildiug 
measuring  57  by  51  feet,  built  of  "adobe,"  which  is 
now  so  hard  that  a  pick  cannot  bs  drivea  into  it. 
Thei-e  are  two  wallsn^a  buildiag  withia  a  buiidiag— 
which  are  separated  by  a  space  of  about  10  or  12  fest, 
a'ad  which  are  nearly  30  inches  vbick  ?t  the  base.  Ia 
the  walls,  about  nine  feet  from  the  ground,  are  built 
a  row  of  co(iar  beams,  which  bear  ti^aces  of  having 
'beea  corisumed  by  fire.  In  on©  place  three  storeys  of 
the  building  are  still  standing.  The  windov,'s  are  long 
and  narrow,  aud  havo  be.  a  placed  without  regard  to 
external  tymmetry.  ITae  art  <>f  pi  stering  seems  to 
have  beou  perfect  in  taose  days,  as  tLo  ianer  wall  is 
still  smooth  aad  of  a  yellowish  vv'hite  colour.  Near 
this  building  are  still  staadiug  rows  of  csdar  posts  set 
on  very  accurate  lines.  Examples  of  the  same  class  of 
ruins  are  foviad  all  over  Southei  a  Arizona,  New  iI.ixit,o 
territory,  and  Northei'a  Mexico.  But  it  is  beliefred 
that  ao  such  pottery  aad  household  iaiplomeats  as 
have  b^L-n  found  in  the  ArLtoaa  ruins  have  beta  dis- 
covered ill  Moirioo.  Of  tlie  people  who  built  these 
cities,  or  at  what  period  tlicy  e-iistsd,  nothing  is 
known. 

A  ,3.LIN  FISH. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Amar''can  wTitcs 
from  Atlantic  City  : — "'Very  lately  I  paid  a  visit  to 
the  celebrated  Paul  Boyton,  who  has  become  so  es- 
teasively  known  throughout  tho  country  as  a  pearl 
divei',  lifa-saver^and  man-fish  in  general.  He  is  here 
uader  an  engagemeat  to  take  charge  of  the  life  guard, 
v.'iiota  be.id-quivrters  are  on  the  bcich.  The  e^uiip- 
ment  of  the  life  guard  is  simple,  and  consists  only  of 
Men-iman's  life-sa^-iag  suits  aad  aa  iaflated  rubber  life 
boat,  the  invention  of  Paul  Boyxon,  which,  although, 
only  about  ei.;ht  by  rive  in  size,  aad  weigaiag  but  201b, 
is  clairatd  to  be  capable  of  easily  sustaining  20  persons 
of  the  aver.ige  v/cight.  It  is  of  a  novel  construction  aad 
its  arrangements  is  such  as  makes  it  a  matter  of  iadif- 
fercncc  how  it  floats.  It  h.is  no  special  position,  and  is 
aiwaja  in  ooadicion  for  iastaaiaaeous  i^-j.  Thai-ubber 
suits  of  armour  are  also  of  a  pecuU.ir  pattern,  contain- 
ing compartments  winch,  v?h,en  inflated,  are  abla  to 


Coat  iiOOib.  Taoir  wt-ighl  is  someihlag  let*!  than  15!b., 
v;a.*ia  tn.3  air  is  introduced,  and  it  tun  be  piopevly  ad- 
justed wlti.in  tnree  c.iautco.  -  It  coaciLto  of  pacta- 
lo'insaad  boots,  aad  jacket  aad  hood  attached.  Sc\  ep 
small  cubes  with.mouch-pie.;;>  are coum^ctad  wioh  the 
air  chamber-H  in  different  portiou-i  cf  tlie  dresf,.  The 
hood,  as  it  becomes  Inflated,  is  drawn  tightly  over  the 
face,  itaviag  only  the  ej'es,  noss,  and  raoutli.  visible,  and 
making  a  perfect  air  pUlow  for  tao  bead,  which  is  not 
only  ccoiforcable,  but  also  serves  keep  the 
fiice  constantly  abova  the  waves,  without  tiie 
slightest  e:iertion.  The  e\vimmer,  after  having  donntd 
the  dress,  iie.-i  fiat  upon  his  back  in  the  water,  and  hy 
aisaas  oi  either  a  double-bli'.dod  paddle  or  bLuifis 
sti-apped  to  the  arms,  he  contrives  to  proprl  hinibelf 
ov.:;r  the  waves  with  remarkable  rapidity.  Paul  Boy- 
ton's  eagagctr.ent  hero  teruiinatcs  on  Stptca-bcr  15, 
whi  n  he  will  proceed  to  Now  Yftrk  city  to  >' ^;:e  ar- 
niagcinsnts  for  what  may  be  termed  a  bazarrious  un- 
dert.aking.  Mr.  ilerrimau,  of  Now  York,  th';  patiiat-  e 
of  the  life  dress,  has  odfeed  500  dollars  to  3Ir.  -Boyton 
to  make  a  sea  voyage  in  his  suit,  in  order  to  deraca- 
scr.ite  to  th'j  public  its  aierits  as  a  life-preserver.  He 
has  axppti  d  the  propo.^ai,  aad  on  or  about  the  25th 
Septcmter  he  v/ill  bo  carried  from  New  York  by  an  out- 
ward bound  steamer  to  a  distance  not  lc.-=3  than  wo 
hundred  miles  from  land,  when  be  will  be  dropped 
ac.:l  kit  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  imtil  Lc  shall  meet 
with  a  jrassing  vessel.  Ha  will  carry  vi.'iili  bim  in  a 
rubber  bag  sufacieat  rations,  consisting  of  dried  meat, 
&c.,  for  one  week,  as  wcii  as  a  good  quantity  of  fi-esli 
v.-atcf.  He  wl!!  aI.=io  can-y  signal  lights  aad  flags  with 
a  sectiocal  staS"  12  feet  long  for  raising  thcni^  all  of 
which  j,are  to  bs  stowed  away  in  the  unlimited 
portals  of  tlie  rubber  bag,  which  is  about  two  feet 
iio^iarft,  and  is  little  or  no  iuconvenience,  strapped  to 
and  floated  at  the  side  of  the  swimmer.  The  fact  by 
lu.iny  may  ba  c^-asidered  as  deliberately  challoaging 
death,  but  ilr.  Boytoa  is  very  sanguin'i  o:  sucwss, 
aad  evea  says  he  v.'oul<l  williagly  allow  himself  to  be 
left  a  thoufaud  raiks  skX,  if  aecessarv,  without  the 
slightest  fyar.^' 


WAITING  TO  BE  H.INGED. 
There  are,  it  appears,  ia  Louisiana,  ia  the  IJaited 
States,  a  large  number  of  murderers  who  have  been 
condemned  to  death  and  have  been  awaiting  their  exe- 
cution for  some  years.  "  It  is  ijo«-,"  says  the  2\'eio  Or- 
leans Tim,es,  "  saveral  years  sines  the  extreme  penally 
of  the  law  for  crime  was  ia£icted  ia  that  state,  net  be- 
cause there  were  no  convictions  of  murder,  but  solely 
because  of  the  unwillingneis  of  tha  Slate  executive  at 
the  time  to  cause  sentences  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion. There  are  at  tho  present  moment  ia  dilfereat 
parts  of  the  etate  eight  ci  nine  murderers  who  were 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  diu-iag  the  adniinistra- 
tioa  of  Governor  V/annoth.  These  men  are  still  con- 
fined in  the  prisons  of  the  parishes  whero  they  were 
tried.  It  is  a  requirement  of  the  laws  of  the  state 
th.\t  when  a  p^-soa  is  tried  aad  convicted  of  thocrimo 
of  murder  and  sentenced  to  receive  the  extreme  peaaltj' 
ot  the  law,  the  record  shall  be  certiaed  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State,  upon  whom  is  devolved  the  duty  of 
fixing  a  tiqjefor  tr.e  executioa  of  the  ssnteace,  and  to 
issue  his  wiit  for  th.^t  pvu-pose.  It  seems  that  Gover- 
nor Warmoth  did  not  choi>se  to  act  in  thess  cases,  and 
so  they  have  been  handed  down  to  his  successor  as  a 
pi;  asing  legncy.  Some  of  these  murderei-s  have  been 
thus  held  under  seatence  for  three  years  or  longer, 
being  all  the  time  kept  ia  close  connuemont  and  per- 
haps in  irons,  in  the  parish  prisons.  It  is  stated  that 
on  the  return  home  of  Governor  Kellogir  thoe^^and. 
other  chronic  cases  will  receive  his  attention,  an'cl  be 
finally  diapoced  of.  It  is  hard  enough  oa  aa  incoming 
illiaister  to  find  the  pigeon  holes  of  his  desk  filled 
with  papers  left  by  his  pre.iecessor  for  him  to  deal  with, 
but  more  disagreeable  still  must  it  be  for  a  Governor 
to  nad  an  arrear  of  murderers  to  be  dealt  with. 


Hock-drinkers  will  be  son  y  to  leiiru  that  their  fa- 
vourite wiae  is  now  systematically  and  extensively 
adulterated  in  Germany.  The  Cologne  Chamber  oi 
Commerce,  in  its  yearly  report,  just  is.sued,  floes  not 
miace  the  mutter,  but  stat<:-s  th.\t  the  "  rdotia^fcion'' 
assumes  alarming  proportions  aahoag  nearly  ail  the 
vineyard  proprietoi-s  of  the  JMoselle,  and  among  most 
of  the  makers  in  the  palatinate.  It  must  be  painful 
to  a  good  many  people  in  this  country  to  learn  that 
laaay.  of  tha  iihine  wine-ccliars  cont;iin  more  oi  the 
supposed  1S7S  vijitago  than  the  eatira  vineyards  ac- 
tually produced, 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 


DEVoyssiEE  JrsTKET. — Milk  the  cow  into  a  bo'wl  in 
■which  a  very  little  rennet  is  put.  Stir  it  up  when 
full,  and  when  firm  pour  over  it  scalded  craam  and 
strew  pounded  Bug;\r  and  cinnamon. 

xVfELE  PCFFS. — Stew  >  r  )-L>  iKt  a])ple!5  till  they  T^'ill  peel 
and  pulp  dry.  Jlix  them  v  iih  good  beat  sugar  and 
finely  chopped  lemon  peeL  Eako  theaj  ia  rathtr  tUin 
sweet  crust  in  a  quick  oven, 

KiDKET  PirDDrNo. — Slice,  soak,  and  season  one  or 
two  ox-kidnevs.  Liue  a  basin  with  a  good  paste,  made 
of  suet,  flour,  and  hot  milk  ;  put  in  the  kidneys,  with 
a  little  shred  onion  and  ^uet ;  cover  and  piach  in  the 
paste  ;.tie  in  a  cloth,  and  boil  two  hours. 

Otstsp.  aj.'D  MuaHSoOM  Patties. — Take  two  parts 
of  stewed  oysters  and  one  part  of  fresh  mushrooms  ; 
cut  them  separately  into  small  dice.  Fry  the  mu^li- 
reoHLs  ia  buttur  and  flour.  Moistan  this  with  gr-avy, 
the  oyster  liquor,  and  a  little  cream.  Season  with  salt, 
nutmeg,  pepper,  and  cayenv:e.  Stir  in  the  oysters,  fill 
the  pattied,  and  put  on  the  top. 

PaSad.x. — Slice  the  crumb  of  a  loaf  very  thin,  and 
soak  or  boil  it  gently  iu  water  ;  when  .soft,  be;ititweli, 
and  ad  i  sugar  and,  if  admissible,  wine  or  a  little  mm. 
A  little  butter  may  be  adde<l.  Panada  may  be  made 
of  chicken-broth  instead  of  water,  acd  seasoned  with 
a  little  mace,  or  bit  of  lemon-peel  ;  it  is  excellent  for 
ia  7a  lids. 

FrsE  CirusT  for  Cheesecakes  or  delicately  pke- 
SERVED  Fruits. — Sift  a  pound  of  the  best  flour,  well 
dried,  and  mix  it  well  with  two  ounces  of  Gnely-sifted 
sugar.  Boat  \^h.  of  frtsh  butter  to  a  cream  by  work- 
ing it  cold  with  a  spoon  or  a  kiiii'e.  llLs  the  flour  and 
sugar  very  gradually  with  this,  and  wuik  into  it  the 
■well- beat  whites  of  three  egj^'s.  If  this  paste  is  not 
stitt'  enough  to  roU  out,  put  more  flour  and  sugar  to  it. 

Scotch  Dikt-Cak.k:.— Take  lib.  of  fine 'sugar,  sifted, 
the  same  weight  of  eggs,  very  well  whisked,  and  mix 
and  beat  these  io,'ether  for  twenty  minutes.  Season 
with  lemon-grate  and  cinnamon.  Stu-  in  very  smoothly 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  sifted  flour.  This  is  a 
Te:-y  light  cake,  and  will  bake  quickly.  It  may  either 
be  iced  when  baked,  or  hare  sifted  sugar  strewed  over 
it  before  baking. 

Ragout  op  Cold  Veal.— Cut  the  co^d  meat  into 
small  cutlets,  trimsuing  ofi  all  gristles,  skins,  bor.es, 
&c.;  with  the  fragments,  an  onion,  a  tumip  and  carrot 
make  a  little  good  gravy.  Melt  some  f i  esh  butter  iu  a 
frying  pan,  and  fiour  and  brown  the  slices  of  veal  of  a 
light  brown  ;  take  them  up,  strain  the  made  gravy  into 
the  pan,  and  tliicken  with  butter.  When  smooth  and 
well  mixed,  put  in  the  cutlets,  and  let  them  sinimer 
very  slov.dy.  Season  wicU  buttsr,  ketchup,  and  an- 
chovy, or  mushroom  powder,  if  you  choo>e;  always 
bearing  Ln  mind  that  meat  re-dressed,  having  lost 
much  of  its  native  flavour,  requires  more  sea.soning 
than  at  first.  Skim  the  sauce,  and  pour  it  hot  over 
the  ragout. 

Piiii-ijii  Sorp  OR  G.iME  Soup. — lilnke  a  clear  gravy 
stock  of  lour  pounds  of  h-an  beef,  or  scrag  and  .shanks 
wt  mutton,  two  small  tuiTiips,  celery,  two  onions  and 
fv'ur  quarts  of  v/a,ter  boiled  down  to  thi'eo.  Ptit  to 
this  stock  the  gizzards,  crops  and  livers  of  four  or  five 
pigeons,  or  patridges,  or  a  iihiasaut.  The  birds  mu.'jt 
be  ue;itij  trussed  as  for  boiling,  seasoned  inside  with 
ground  white  pepper  and  salt,  and  flattened  on  the 
breast.  We  prfefcr  them  divided,  using  the  trimmings 
for  stock.  Dredge  them  wiih  flour,  and  brown  theni 
nicely  in  a  frying  pan.  Thicken  the  stock  with  butter 
kneaded  in  browned  flour  ;  strain  and  season  it  v;:th 
white  pep2)er,  6;dt,  and  a  little  mace,  and  Icttlie  pigeons 
or  gam«  stew  in,  it  for  twenty-tive  mmutes  or  more, 
taking  oil  the  scum  as  it  rises,  'i'lirow  a  few  toa.sted 
sippets  into  the  tureen  btfore  dishing  the  &oup. 

A  Rich  Plom  Cake. — Take  equal  weights  c>f  cleaned 
ouTi-auts  and  flour  ;  abuut  a  pouad  of  each  will  uwUea 
cuk.-;  oi:  good  size  ;  a  pound  and  a  hul;  will  make  a  large 
one.  lleut  twelve  c-i?r.i;3S  of  fresh  butcer  to  a  cieaui. 
Beat  fJso  ti.iteen  egas  t^  a  cream  with  a  whisk  in  a  pan, 
and  set  them  ova-  the  fire  or  iu  a  ve<ist;l  of  hiJt  Wij.ter, 
■v\-ith  ft  jjijuud  of  sifted  sugar,  whisking  allfthe  time. 
When  warm,  take  them  of!'  and  continue  to  beat  till 
they  are  cold,  when  th«  buttL-r  will  be  well  mixed  with 
them.  Add  the"  currants.  Put  to  this  half  a  pound  (jf 
c-miiiicd  citron,  lemo:i,  and  <;r«ngf-  t>oc!,  cut  m  .strips, 
a  hali-ou:ice  of  bitter  ahiionds  beat  to  a  p;iste  wiUi  a 
I  ttle  sugar,  two  onnces  oi  sweet  almonds  blanched  ai  d 
si.ceJ  the  long,  way,  half  an  ounce  of  pounded  r^niiainou 
and  mace,  and  a  quarter  pint  cura^-oa,  or  ai'.y  highly- 
flavoured  liquor,  or  plain  brandy.  Beat  all  the  ingre- 
dients for  a  half-hour.  Paper  a  hoop  and  pour  in  the 
cake.    It  will  take  from  two  to  three  hours  to  bake. 


GARDEN  liiEMS. 


Plakt  Houses.-^  Camellias. -^Plants  of  wtntovcr  de- 
scription grown  under  glass  are  much  more  influenced 
by  the  weather  outside  than  at  first  sight  migh.t  be 
supposed — at  all  events,  by  such  as  are  only  partially 
initiated  in  their  culture.  The  extremely  dry  condi- 
tion of  the  air  consequent  upon  the  absence  of  mois- 
tute  in  the  earth's  surface,  has,  in  addition  to  the 
sun's  powerful  and  almost  continuous  unclouded  action, 
been  constantly  at  work  drawing  the  moisture  from 
the  leaves  of  every  plant  with  which  it  came  in  contact  ; 
and  if  thi-ough  any  cause  the  root-supply  ha^  been  de- 
ficient, the  natural  consequence  has  been  that  the 
plants  so  situated  have  suffered  moie  than  ordinarily. 
This  has  been  the  condition  in  which  sevoriil  lo'cs  of 
camellias  and  oranges,  recently  planted  out,  have  been, 
that  have  come  under  my  observation  during  the  pre- 
sent summer.  I  kats  oi  these  when  turned  out  into 
the  open  borders  are  generally  full  of  roots  ;  iu  fact  too 
often  they  are  in  the  condition  of  being  pot-bonnd. 
They  usually  have  a  good  soaking  before  they  are  turned 
out,  but  however  wet  the  soil  is  ni.-ide  it  quickly  be- 
comes dry,  tor  two  causes  :  the  ordinary  requi.  emonts 
of  the  plants  exhaust  it  by  sucking  it  up  from  the  soil, 
and  the  new  earth,  being  for  the  most  pjirt  considera- 
bly drier,  absords  it  f>om  the  ball  it  surrounds.  \Vi>t<ir, 
no  doubt,  is  given,  but  the  ball  containing  the  roots  is 
often  in  such  a  condition  as  either  not  to  be  able  to 
soak  up  enough  or  to  show  the  deficiency  it  is  ssufler- 
ing  under.  A  very  common  practice  iu  planting  these 
eubjec+s  is  to  sink  the  ball  of  tiie  plants  an  inch  or  so 
below  the  kvel  of  the  bed,  and  then  draw  a  cono- 
sponding  portion  of  new  soU  over.  This  soil,  unoccu- 
pied by  roots,  is  just  the  thing  to  mislead  us,  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  none  to  absorb  tise  moisture  con- 
tained, it  remains  wet,  whilst  in  all  probability  the 
ball  underneath  is  quite  dry — the  result  being  that  the 
plitnts  ai-e  perishing  for  want  of  water  whilst  the  sur- 
face is  quite  v.-et.  * 

Flowkb  Gaedej,  &o. — Pap.tetius  akd  IIixed  G.'.ti- 
DEX. — Xow  that  the  flower  garden  is  at  its  best  for  the 
season,  the  great  aim  should  be  to  keep  it  gay  and  at- 
tracti\  e  as  long  as  possible.  To  this  end  let  every  dead 
or  decaying  leaf  and  flower  be  removed  as  soon  as  per- 
ceived, that  no  injury  be  co.used  to  iidjoiaiDg  plants  by 
the  damp  thus  cngendenfed.  Pelargoniums  are  espe^ 
cially  liable  to  damp  whei  e  growing  thickly  together, 
and  as  the  propagatin.g  sensou  has  arrived  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  thin  these  ouv  forcuttings,  v.'hich  strike  best 
on  a  sunny  bank  or  bcrder  in  any  ordiriary  garden  soil, 
thf  only  requisite  to  a  succesri'ti.!  striJie  b-eing  that  they 
are  made  firm  in  the  ground.  Cu'.tings  inserted  now 
will  be  reidy  for  potting  up  by  the  erid  of  Se.item'oer. 
Occasionally  we  have  struck  them  in  pots  or  boxes 
where  they  have  been  wintered,  but  give  tlie  [jrtfw- 
ence  to  plants  struck  in  the  open  ground.  It  is  quite 
urinecess:^ry  to  propagate  a  large  qu.-mtity  of  agera- 
tums,  ahdinantlioras,  alyssums,  mesambryaniheuiums, 
lobelias,  petunias,  verbenas,  colc-us,  or  liesine,  as  nil 
these  are  best  propagated  in  the  spring ;  so  that  if  a 
few  pots  of  these  are  put  in  now  for  stock  at  that  sea- 
son thia  is  all  that  is  required.  A  month  hence  will  be 
quite  early  enough  for  cuttings  of  ctilceolarias  and 
violas.  This  is  also  a  good  time  for  propagating 
eclieverias,  sempervi^-ums,  saxifragas,  and  sedum.s. 
The  now  common  but  most  effective  echevoiia  se- 
cunda  glauca  we  propagat.d  tmd  wintered  last  year 
as  follows  :---AVJi,erever  there  was  space  iu  front' or 
against  the  e.nd  of  the  houses  a  ban);  of  mould  made 
very  firm  was  placed,  and  about  nine  inches  wide  at 
the.  base,  and  falling  away  to  nothing  to  the  top,  pnd 
on  this  was  planted  oHstts  of  echevtria,  row  upon  row 
aocordiug  to  ths  hdight  of  the  wall  :  eveiy  plant  (and 
thtTe  were  many  thousands)  grew  and  wint  red  with- 
out a  uugle  failure.  Iiloi?ture  in  wintor  is  the 
ooheveria's  greatost  enertiy,  nud  by  this  method  no 
Wttttr  Could  lodge  between  the  axils  of  the  leaVi-e  to 
the  detriment  or  the  plants.  Iijii.i'-Lms  t)iid  sii.xitivj'as 
c;ai  be  divided  and  rephiut.d  in  any  corner,  liud  will 
do  wcU.  S;  mpervivums  aio  sumevv'hat  more  diilicult 
to  dtal  with,  and  tor  tht-se  the  soil  should  be  uiiide 
firm  and  tenacious,  the  plants  p)-ps3ed  tightly  into  the 
siril,  and  afterwards  coveied  with  netting  to  ))revcut 
I  uiixisuprootiDgtliem.  T/ic  three  kinds  usad  for  edgings 
hi.Te  aie  Xaliforuicum  (c;dcare\.m),  S.  monianum  or 
soboliftiuuY,'»nd  arachnoidtum.  Kow  is  the  time  to 
note  all  failures  and  t>«ect.s>.es  in  plantR,  planting 
arr-aiifjeiiient,  or  colouring  ;  s^uuh  notes  will  be  of  great 
tcivice  Avhcn  jxiaking  an-angeuieuts  for  uo'^.t  year's 
plauti-ng.       _  ______ 

Pera.mpulatoi'.s.— 1*. I.erlTx-id;;!.',  uviiiuf'ictnircT.Si  Amient- 
street,  ai',d  ^2  Lowtff  Oruiua!i-<iv.:iy.  N.li,— llopairs  i)romptly 
ci.!cuted. 


FACETliE. 


My  first  is  a  thing,  though  not  very  bewJtc'jing, 
Is  of  infinite  use  when  placet!  in  a  kitchen  ; 
My  second's  a  song  whicb,  though  a  strange  tMEj, 
>To  one  person  liviug  could evir  yet  sing. 
My  wiioJe  is  a  nisn  who  lias  a  place  in  tho  citr, 
Hut  the  last  of  Lis  race  you'd  api-ly  to.  for  iJity. 
—Jack-Catch  (Ketch). 

My  first  is  on  t'ae  threshold  of  a  door, 
My  secozid  an  article  of  food. 
My  third  what  nous  can  do  withon6. 
My  whole  one  of  th«  United  atates. 

— j.'at-ryo-money  ^matrimony). 

When  is  a  bank-note  lik3  wrought-iron  ?  TvTicn  it 
is  forged. 

Why  ought  not  people  to  starve  in  the  deserts  of 
Egypt  ?  Oa  accountof  tho  sandvi^iches  (sand  which 
is)  there. 

Why  is  a  coTiceited  woman  like  b  singing  book  I 

Baoiuse  she  is  full  of  airs. 

Jly  fb-st  in  great  cities  is  oftsntimec  gold. 

Clothed  sometimes  In  silver  and  sometimes  in  gold ; 

My  eecoud  a  beust,  the  terror  of  man, 

y<V.o  roai-s  in  a  nosert  anil  lives  in  a  rica  ; 

My  wliole  is  a  thiiy  not  now  vury  ccmtnon, 

'l  is  soiuetaiag  between  a  horse  and  a  woman. 

— Pil-lion. 

When  is  a  bonnet  not  a  bonnet  ?  'V^Tien  it  Lccomca 
a  pretty  wouuin. 

At  two  days  old  good  Latin  I  speaS, 

Tho'  for  it  1  ne  er  wtr.t  to  school ; 
Ann*  I  h^Te  thiee,  wKicri  come  cat  ^  my  back. 

And  in  ycUow  I'm  dressed  like  a  fooL 

— A  sovei'cign  (arms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land). 

My  ftrct  is  a  c-irriafe  In  En5b,Tid  that's  s<^eIl, 
Cut  iu  foreign  pans  more  does  abound  ; 

In  my  second  we'll  find  that  few  lii^ve  not  beca, 
It  we  search  all  the  oountry  arom.d  ; 

My  whoiu's  in  pasition  ss  low  as  car.  be, 
Yei  the  po  >r  ieidoui  ti.4ve  me,  you  plainly  wiU  SCO. 

—Car-pet  (carj'et). 

Why  is  a  man  v.'ho  carries  a  watch  invaritbiy  iato 
in  his  appointments  ?  Cectiuse  he  is  always  Lehii-d 
time. 

Why  would  an  owl  not  bo  pleased  if  you  were  to 
call  him  a  partridge?  Because  you  would  be  naaLing 
game  of  him. 

Why  is  it  wrong  to  sit  in  tho  free  scats  in  church  '{ 
Because  you  get  good  for  nothing. 

■^Vhy  is  a  dog  hlie  a  tattling  person  ?  Because  he  is 
a  tale  (tail)  bearer. 

Why  was  B'dwer  more  likely  to  g;t  tired  of  novci- 
writmg  th^n  Vv'nrrtn  ?  Because  Bul-.vyer  wrote 
"  Night  and  IMoruing,"  and  War-^en  only  "  Now  and 
Then." 

Safe  on  'a  fair  one's  arm  my  f;i-st  may  rc.<;t, 
.Aui  r.iise  no  tumult  in  a  liusbaiid's  bir-iust ; 
lo  these  who  neither  creep,  i;or  l  un,  rior  iiy 
Tho  w.-iut  of  legs  luy  aecoiid  can  supiJy. 
My  wliole's  a  rival  of  the  faircat  ti^iut, 
Aud  when  I'la  Uked  tlie  best  i  r.ullcr  most. 

— Jiltif-fin. 

■V'/ithop.t  my  first  you'd  appear  very  strange ; 
My  second  you'd  like  to  he ; 
My  whole  is  what  many  a  laily  h.:s  worn 
At  a  ball,  an  as-sembiy,  a  piay. 

— Nose-gay  (nosegay). 

"IVas  whSsperert  in  hearen,,  .twits  rciittcrod  Xa  hell, 
,And  echo  (.lu.-jlw  faintiv  the  sotmd  ris  it  foil  ; 
On  th-e  coruer  of  earth  '.was  penuilted  to  rci;t, 
And  the  t:ct>ths  o;  the  ocviui  its  presence  conis-'sscd ; 
Tv.-ill  t«  found  ill  tiie  s;  Uere  whcu'tis  even  a^undir; 
It  i.s  seen  in  th/e  lij^htnii^g  ymd  liturd  in  the  thui.dur ; 
In  the  hRjp.-  o:  tho  tniscr  "li.s  hoarded  w i tlx ci.i-e, 
i;i't  IS  i;;!!^;  to  be  lost  by  his  j.iroiiigii;  \\v\r  ; 
It  is  t'.iveu  to  m.>in  with  his  caWie.-,t  bit?ach  ; 
It  is  givi  >!  tio  man  with  his  cJi'!io;t  brwith  ; 
It  atu.iids_iit  his  birth  aud  await;;  hioi  ij]  death ; 
Wiihcat  i"th?  soldier,  tho  sailor,  ni.iy  icaiu, 
But  woe  to  tl'.o  wi>-6ch  t;iat  e:<p<.i  it  ironi  boao, 
I'l  di6  t.  U't  it  rest  iil.e  a  djhcatu  th'Wtr  ; 
But  i  r  athe  on  it  iof tiy,  it  ijes  in  au  hiHir, 

-better  H. 

When  is  the  fii-st  ■^•alkiug-f'tiok  jDenticTied  ?  ■^■^le^ 
Eve  pie.e;  ttd  Ad.un  with  t.  little  cr.ufc(Cain). 

\Mi.it  is  the  dittcrence  between  3  ,s;<  od  and  bad 
oyeter  ?    One  is  a  n.-tivc,  t/ie  other  a  settU-r. 

Jerrold  once  VtPiit  to  a  j.arty  r.t  which  a  y.x.  Pepper 
had  ^-ssembkd  all  his  fiiemls,  uzhI  said  to  lis,  host  on 
euteiitg  tii>,  room-  — "  My  dear  Mr.  T'epper.  how  glad 
you  must  be  to  sje  all  your  friends  mutter«d." 

A  gentleman  wishing  to  get  rid  of  a  visitor  and  not 
liking  to  tell  him — "  There's  the  doo:,"  nicJified  it 
thus  : — "  T-ilevate  your  golgotha  to  the  sun)m;t  of  your 
psricrauium,  and  allow  me  to  present  fc<  your  ocular 
deuionstiation  that  sciontilic  piece  of  i:)0ch:inism 
forms  the  egioss  portion  of  thijs  apaz-tme»t" 
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TO  CORKESPO^^DENTS. 
*  Lstten  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days 
after  thej are  rsceivsd,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
numfcer,  some  are  unavoidably  heJd  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
EDV,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
lions  ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Bejected  IISS.  are  destroyed,  except  whin  str.mps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsibie  for  JISS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  L£  our  rule 
is  complied  with  we  f-rJie  every  care  to  retuia  tnem 
safelt  if  found  un.=;uitable. 


'.'V."V.%-.*»V-V-W%V>.'V'V 


otiT. — Tv'e  replied  at  length  to  your  question  in  the 
Despatch  of  the  22nd. 

P.  B.— John  Tyndal,  F.R.S,,  F.H.G.S.,  Professor  of 
iTatural  Science  in  the  Eoyai  Institute  of  Great 
Britain,  is  of  Lu ruble  e3.traction,  and  was  born  about 
theyear  1S20  in  Carlow.  He  was  educated,  we  be- 
lieve, on  the  Continent,  and  waa  employed  for  some 
years  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  King- 
dom. This  Ifdhi-u  to  cultivate  a  higher  range  of  geo- 
graphical studies,  and  his  p-jblication  in  1860  of 
"  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,"  a  narrr.xive  of  excur- 
sions and  ascents,  and  including  an  ^account  of  the 
origin  and  phenomena  of  glacierc,&c.,gavo  himaplace 
amongst  toposrraphioal  writers.  He  wasf orsometime 
■  c.  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  'but  has  recently  with- 
dravrQ  from  it.  Professor  Tyndal  is  a  membar  of  the 
Eoyal  Societies  of  Science  of  Holiand  and  Gottin- 
gea  ;  of  the  Scientific  Societies  of  Halle,  Masbur'^^h, 
ar.d  Zurich  ;  of  the  Socidte  Phiiomatique  of  Pans  ; 
of  the  K'atuxal  History  and  Physical  Society  of 
Geneva  ;  of  the  Physical  Society  of  Berlin.  In  13G5 
hi  vra3  appointed  Sir  P,.  E,ede  s  Lecturer  at  Cam- 
oridge, 

TaoMPSoS'. — "vTs  do  not  undertake  to  de:ido  bets. 
Betting  is  a  bf.d  practice. 

J-  O'B. — TV e  never  tried  the  hair  desaoyer,  and  we 
cannot  speak  confidently  as  to  its  properties  cr 
efiec-:s.    But  we  do  not  Liks  any  of  these  prepara- 

.  tions. 

A.  —Calling  nicknames  ia  an  ugly  practice  even 
nmongst  lovers.  There  may  be  nothing  behind  the 
practice  but  mere  habit.  It  certainly  is  no  sign  of 
love.  Fair  and  dark  hair  have  their  admirers  in 
equal  climbers. 
T.  O'C— The  P.ev.  Eeury  Ward  Seeoher,  born  1818, 
3t  Lichfield,  Connecticut,  United  States,  is  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  Lyman  Boeoher,  and  brother  of  Mrs. 
Beecher-Stowe,  graduated  at  Amherst  College  iu 
i3S4,  and  studied  theology  under  his  father  at  the 
Lsae  Seminary.'  He  first  .settled  as  a  Presbyterian 
Eiinister  at  Laurenceburg,  Indiana,  in  1S37.  In 
1S39  he  removpd  to  Indianopoiis,  and  became  pastor 
of  the  Plymouth*  Ouirch  at  Brooklyn,  ISTew  York, 
»D  organization  callijjg  themselves  "  Orthodos:  Con- 
gregational Believers,"  in  18*7.  In  ISjO  he  pub- 
lished "  Lectures  to  Young  Men."  and  "  Induritry 
&nd  Idleness."  In  13.'5  he  gave  to  the  world  *'  The 
Star  Papers,"  a  serie:>  of  ai-tioles  contributed  to  the 
SeM  YoiJi  Indc'pendeni,  and  in  ISiS  appeared  a,Uo 
his  "  Life  Thoughts,"  25,000  copies  of  which  sold 
soon  after  publication.  As  a  preacher,  he  is  said  to 
hava  "  the  Iarge,?i  uniform  congregition  in  the 
I.  nited  States,"  and  is  very  popular  as  a  public  lec- 
turer. In  the  early  part  of  1864  he  paid  a  visit  to 
i^Dgland,  and  delivered  speeches  ia  Liverpool, 
ilancliester,  and  London,  with  the  professed  object 
.  of  impressing  upon  the  British  public  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  Northern  cause.  He  attracted  a 
»Jargo  concoTiree  of  hearers  on  each  occasion. 
Mr.  Boeoher  has  two  brothers  in  the  ministiy— the 


Rev.  Charles  and  the  P.ct  Edv.-ard  Beccher,  both 
distinguished  as  divines  and  authors.  One  of  his  sis- 
ters, J'rs.  Beecher-Stowe,  has  long  attained  a  world- 
wide reputation  as  the  author  of  "  Uncle  Tom'i 
Cabin,"  a  work  whieh  ha»  been  said  to  have  pre- 
pared the  American  mind  for  the  Civil  War  ;"  nub- 
sequently  she  attained  an  unenviable  notoriety  by 
her  celebrated  work  on  Lord  Byron. 

D.  — It  is  quite  wrong  to  send  flowers  to  a  gentleman 
with  whom  you  are  not  acquainted  ;  and  only  un- 
der certain  circumstances — great  intimac}',  rela- 
tionship, great  disparity  in  years,  or  in  illness — is 
it  permitted  to  send  them  to  gentlemen  with  whom 
you  are  acquainted  Pieces  of  camohor  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  clothes  will  keep  away 
moths.  Your  writing  is  good. 

Jew. — George  Joachim  Goschen,  M.P.,  is  the  son  o'' 
Willinm  H.  Goschen  Esq.,  a  London  merchant,  of 
German  er.traction,  and  was  born  in  lS-31.  He  was; 
educated  at  P.ugby,  under  Dr.  Tait,  and  Dr.  Goul- 
buvn,  and  subsequently  at  Oriel  College,  O.-cford. 
where,  hnvrever,  he  did  not  graduate,  owing  to  cer- 
tain scruples  of  conscience  which  he  felt  against  the 
oaths  then  enforced.  Ho  has  written  largely  on 
financial  questions,  and  is  known  as  the  author  of 
a  work  oa  "The  Theory  of  Foreign  Exchange?. " 
Ho  was  elected  M.P.  for  -the  City  of  London  in  ilay 
1363,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Vf.  Wood,  and,  advocating 
strong  Liberal  principVn  m  ParlismenI,,  he  has  taken 
an  active  part  m  the  movement  for  throwing  open 
the  Univeraities  to  Dissenters  and  the  abolition  of 
all  religious  tests.  Ee  has  since  that  period  sat  in 
Parliament  as  one  of  the  City  members  and  has 
won  a  distinguished  position  in  the  Liberal  ranks. 

Hafted. — B3Tne  is  an  Irish  name,  ax>d  'ta  sounded  as 
though  written  Burn. 

HoiJOCRABLE. — Youi  own  judgment  will  guide  you  in 
your^delicate  position. 

CCTBiiE£iv. — Put  some  tobacco  lliight  near  the  trees. 
The  beea  won't  come  near  them  then. 

E.  H. — "  Deo  favente"  means  '■  God  favouring,"  or 
"  helping."    Writing  good. 

Hciffi  ECLE.  —We  cannot  express  any  opinion  as  to 
the  lona  fides  of  public  companies.  Look  to  the 
character  of  the  directors. 

AlilGO  deEspana. — FranciscoSerrano,  Marshal  of  Spain, 
was  born  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  ac. 
quired  his  military  experience  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. Originally  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  Queen-mother,  he  was  one  of  those  who  brought 
about  the  fall  of  Espartero  in  1843.  After  the  re- 
storation of  Maria-Christina,  Serrano  coalesced  with 
Jfarvaez  in  the  attempts  of  the  latter  to  overthrow 
Olozaga.  Shortly  after  the  marri.age  of  the  young 
Queen  Isabella,  in  1846,  Serrano  acquired  an  influ. 
ence  over  the  royal  mind  which  occasioned 
great  difference  between  the  King  Consort 
and  herself,  and  caused  sume  scandal.  Th^ 
ministry  of  the  Duke  de  Sotomayor,  which 
attempted  to  destroy  his  influence,  was  over- 
thrown by  him  ;  while  that  of  M.  de  Salamanca, 
which  he  supported,  yielded  in  its  turn  to  iiie" 
Sturm  of  public  judit;,nation  which  assailed  it.  Afief, 
this  Serrano  turned  Liberal,  and  just  before  the  ac- 
cession t.o  power  of  Narvacz,  accepted  the  Captaincy- 
General  of  Grenada.  Being  implicated  in  a  rising  at 
Saragossa,  he  was  exiled  ;  but  the  •  revolution  of 
J  Illy,  in  that  yea]-,  brought  him  back,  aad  he  became 
an  active  supporter  of  the  O'Donnell-Espartero  Ca- 
binet. In  the  rupture  between  those  two  eminent 
statesmen  which  followed,  he  si  'i.  d  with  the  for- 
mer ;  and,  haviog  been  nominated  Captain-General 
of  IS'ew  Castile — am  appointment  which  placed  Ma- 
drid ia  his  power— he  played  into  O'Donnell's  haufi' 


mta;;  ^^.-.i -tta'  of  1?:C.  Ia  the  following  year 
he  was  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Paris,  and  in  IHG'J  ho 
was  appointed  Director  and  Colonel-General  of  Ar- 
tillery. 

^"^^y- — General  Kaufmann,  Governor  of  Lithnania,  ia 
one  of  those  soldiers  who  owe  their  advancement  to 
natural  talent  arid  the  force  of  character.  Ea\-ing 
completed  his  education  at  the  Military  School  for 
Engineers,  he  depiii ted  for  the  Caucasus,  where  he 
took  a  distinguished  part  in  many  expeditions,  suc- 
cessively obtaining  all  the  ranks  up  to  that  of  Gene- 
ra]. His  campaign  against  the  mountaineers 
procured  for  him  the- post  of  chief  of  the  field  offi'XTS 
under  General  Sloaraviefl'.  His  tact  and  concilia- 
tory disposition  pointed  him  out  during  the  Cii- 
mean  war  as  a  fit  officer  to  settle  with  the  English . 
General  Wilhams  the  conditions  of  capitulation  at 
Ears.  Since  the  campaign  ia  A«ia  iliuor,  th:  Grand 
Duke  !^7■icolas,  Inspector-General  of  the  Engineer? , 
appointed  hini  chi-jf  of  Lis  stuff,  a  position  from 
which  he  was  advanced  to  the  direction  of  the 
nister  of  War's  office.  The  army  having  to  be  reor- 
ganised. General  Kaufmann  soon  showed  that  ho 
understood  the  difficult  task  intrusted  to  him.  and 
to  him,  conjointly  with  the  Hinister  of  War,  llilu- 
tine,  must  be  assigned  the  credit  of  framing  the  new 
rules  which  have  regenerated  the  Russian  army.  In 
ISO  5  he  replaced  General  Maura vieff  as  Governor  of 
Lithuania,  He  lately  acqirired  mach  distiactior?  n 
the  conduct  of  the  Khivan  e.T.pedirion.  acdiorhis 
services  in  connection  therewith  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  annexed  ti-rritory  in  Transoiiana, 

A  Cou^'TKT  Box  i>-  D.iXG2E. — ^A  knuckle-duster  csn 
be  purchased  from  any  ironmongei.  It  Le  very  fool- 
ish to  cany  one. 

Widow. — Consult  a  doctor.  Yo-u  suffer  from  either 
dyspepsia  or  violent  heartburn. 

J.  O  S.— Thomas  Henry  Euzley,  F.P..3.,  F.P.L.S.,  Sec. 
G.S.,  &c..  Professor  of  Ifatuial  History  in  the  Gov- 
erriment  School  of  Klines,  Jermyn-street,  London, 
is  the  son  of  the  late  George  Huslt-y,  Esq.,  and  was 
born  at  Ealing,  ^Middlesex,  in  1825.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Ealing  School,  and  subsequently  studied 
medicine  at  the  2dedical  .School  of  the  Charing- 
Cross  Hbspital.  He  was  appointed  Assistant-Sur. 
geon  to  H.M.S.  Piattlesnake  in  the  year  1846,  and 
remained  with  that  vessel  during  the  surveying 
cruise  in  the  South  Pacific  and  Torres  StrailS.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1850,  and  succeeded  Edward 
Forbes  at  the  School  of  Mines  in  1854.  He  is 
well  known  as  a  writer  on  natural  science,  bong  the 
aut'nor  of  numerous  papers  pub'lished  in  the  Ti-ans- 
actions  and  Journals  of  the  Koyal  Linna?an,  Geolo- 
gical, and  Zoological  Societies,  and  in  the  ilemoirg 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britam :  and  of  a 
separate  work,  "  The  Oceanic  Hydrogod." 

G.  B.  K. — You  seem  very  unfortunate  in  your  love 
affair.  We  cannot  tell  you  whether  you  should  be- 
lieve the  lady  or  not.    Row  could  we  ? 

A  SisoEB. — The  voice  is  strengthened  by  vocal  prac- 
tice, but  not  by  shouting.  To  clear  the  throat,  try 
a  little  salt  occasionally. 

W.  W.  jB.  E. — We  never  heard  of  the  perfume  you 
name. , 

SuBSOP.iSini — EDCCATtos. — Write  to  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Constabulary,  Dublin  Castle. 
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A  STRANGE  WORLD. 
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MISS  BRADDON, 

AutftoT  of  "Lady  Avdhy'e  Secret,"  "  Stranger)  and 
Pilgrims,"  "Taken  at  ttte  Flood,"  Ac,  Ac. 

[all  rights  rsszrted.] 
CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

"  OH,  ITTTTER  !  MCTTEE  !  BIN  1ST  HIS  !" 

Having  come  to  Boroel  End  to  perform  a  certain 
duty,  Humphrey  Clissold  gave  himself  up  heart  and 
soul  to  the  task  in  hand.  Pleasant  as  it  might  have 
been  to  him  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
the  agreeable  society  of  Mrs.  Penwyn  and  her  guests 
—playing  croquet  on  sunny  afternoons,  or  joining  in  a 
match  of  billiards  in  the  old  hall,  meeting  the'Tjest 
fcople  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  living  that 
smooth;  smiling  life  in  which  care  seems  to  have  no 
part — pleasant  as  this  might  have  been,  he  gave  it  up 
without  a  sigh,  and  spent  his  days  and  nights  strolling 
about  the  farm,  or  sitting  by  the  hearth  where  the 
siok  woman's  presence  maintained  an  unchanging 
gloom. 

Every  day  showed  the  swift  progress  of  disease. 
The  malady,  which  had  made  its  first  approaches 
with  insidious  slowness,  was  now  advancing  upon 
the  sufferer  with  appalling  rapidity.  Every  .day 
the  hectic  of  the  dying  woman's  cheek  took  a  more 
feverish  brightness,  the  glassy  eye  a  more  awful 
light.  Humphrey  felt  that  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost.  His  eyes,  less  accustomed  to  the  aspect  of  the 
invalid  than  the  eyes  of  kindred  who  had  seen  her 
daily  throughout  the  progress  of  decline,  clearly  per 
ceived  that  the  end  was  not  far  off.  Whatever  se  cret 
Wei  e  hidden  in  that  proud  heart  must  be  speedily  re— 
Tealed,  or  would  remain  buried  there  till  the  end  of^ 
time.  Yet,  how  was  he,  almost  a  stranger,  to  win  con* 
fidence  which  had  been  refused  to  a  son  ? 

He  tried  his  uttermost  to  conciliate  Mrs.  Trevanard 
ty  small  attentions.  He  adjusted  the  window  cur- 
tains, so  as  to  temper  the  light  for  those  weary  eyes- 
He  arranged  the  invalid's  pillow  as  tenderly  as  Martin 
could  have  done.  He  read  to  her,  sometimes  reading 
passages  of  Scripture  which  she  herself  selected,  and 
which  Were  frequently  of  an  awful  and  deniineiatory 
character,  the  cry  of  prophets  and  holy  men  against 
the  iniquities  of  their  age. 

Those  portions  of  Holy  Writ  which  he  himself  chose 
were  of  a  widely  different  character.  He  read  all  that 
is  most  consoling,  most  tender  in  the  Gospel.  The 
wordp  he  chose  were  verily  messengers  of  peace.  And 
even  that  stubborn  heart  was  touched — the  woman 
who  prided  herself  on  her  own  righteousness  felt  that 
sho  wa9  a  sinner. 

One  afternoon  when  Humphrey  and  Mrs.  Trevanard 
were  alone  by  the  fireside— Martin  and  his  father 
being  both  at  Seacombe  market,  and  old  Mrs. 
TreratiaTd  being  confined  to  her  own  room  with  a 
«harp  attack  of  rheumatismi'^tke  invalid  apppeared 


struck  by  the  youngman's  kindness  in  remaining  with 
her. 

■'  I  should  be  dull  company  for  you  at  the  best  of 
times,"  she  said,  "  and  it's  worse  for  you  now  that 
I'm  so  ill.  Why  don't  you  go  for  a  ridiJ  or  a  drive,  and 
enjoy  the  country,  instead  of  sitting  in  this  dull  old 
room  with  me 

"  I  am  Very  glad  to  keep  you  company,  Mrs.  Treva- 
nard," he  answered,  kindly.  "  You  must  find  it  dull 
on  mar'iiet  days,  when  there's  no  one  here.  ' 

"  Yes,  the  hours  seem  very  long.  I  make  one  of 
the  girls  sit  here  at  her  needlework.  But  that's  al- 
most worse  than  loneliness,  to  hear  the  cUck,  click, 
click  of  the  needle,  and  see  the  girl  sitting  there,  with 
no  more  sense  in  her  than  a  statue,  or  not  so  much, 
for  a  statue  does  no  harm.  And  then  one  gets  think- 
ing of  the  past,  and  the  things  We  have  done  which 
we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  the  things  left  un- 
done which  we  ought  to  have  done.  It's  a  dreary 
thought.  T^Tien  I  was  well  and  strong,  and  able  to 
bus^l^  about  the  house,  I  used  to  think  I  had  done 
my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased 
God  to  call  me.  I  kq,ew„that  I  had  never  spared  my- 
self,'or  given  myself  ^up  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  such 
as  bating,  and  drinking,  and  slothf  ulness.  The  hard- 
est ci  ust  or  the  poorest  bit  off  the  joint  was  always 
good  enough  for  me.  I  was  always  the  first  up  of  a 
morning,  summer  and  winter,  and  my  hands  were 
never  idle.  But  since  I've  been  ill,  and  sitting  here 
all  day,  I've  come  to  think  myself  a  sinner.  That's  a 
hard  thought,  Mr.  Clissold.  after  a  life  of  care  and 
labour." 

'•Perhaps  it  is  the  best-  thought  any  of  us  can 
have,"  he  answered  ;  "the  natural  conclusion  of  every 
Christian  who  considers  the  surpassing  merits  of  his 
Saviour,  and  sees  how  far  his  highest  endeavours  fall 
short  of  that  divine  standard.  Remember  the  story 
of  the  publican." 

And  then  he  read  that  sublimely  simple  record  of 
the  two  men  who  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray. 

He  had  hardly  finished  when  Mrs.  Trevanard  burst 
rnto  tears,  the  first  he  had  ever  seen  her  shed.  The 
sight  shocked  him,  and  yet  inspired  hope. 

"I  have  been  like  the  Pharisee :  I  have  trtiste.d  in 
my  own  righteousness,"  she  said  at  last,  drying  her 
tears. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Trevanard,"  Humphrey  began  earnestly, 
"  there  are  few  of  us  altogether  blameless — there  are 
few  lives  in  which  some  wrong  has  not  been  done  to 
others — some  mistake  made  which,  perhaps,  has  gone 
far  to  wreck  the  happiness  of  others.  The  uttermost 
we  can  do,  the  uttermost  God  will  demand  from  us,  ia 
repentance  and  atonement.  Such  poor  atonement,  at 
least,  as  we  may  be  able  to  offer  for  the  wrong  vre 
have  done.  But  it  is  a  bitter  thing  to  outstand  God's 
hour,  and  hold  by  our  wrong-doing,  to  appear  before 
Him  as  obstinate  sinners  who  know  their  sin,  yet 
cleave  to  it." 

The  words  moved  her,  for  she  turned  her  face  away 
from  him  and  buried  it  on  her  pillow.  He  could  see 
the  feeble  frame  shaken  by  stifled  sobs. 

"  If  you  have  wronged  anyone,  and  seek  to  atone 

for  that  wrong  now  in  the  eleventh  hour  "  said 

Humphrey. 

Mrs.  Trevanard  turned  quickly  round,  iat^rrapting 


him.    "  Eleventh  hour,"  she  repeated.    "  Then  they 
have  all  made  up  their  minds  that  I  am  to  die  '!" 

"  Indeed,  no.  Your  husband  and  son,  and  all  about 
you,  most  earnestly  desire  your  recovery.  But  you 
have  been  so  long  suffering  from  this  trying  disease 
without  improvement,  that  a  natural  fear  has  arisen.' 

"  They  are  right,"  she  said,  with  a  gloomy  look.  "  I 
feel  that  my  doom  is  upon  me." 

"  It  will  not  shorten  your  days,  or  lessen  your 
chances  of  recovery,  if  you  are  prepared  for  the  worst, 
Mrs.  Trevanard,"  said  Humphrey,  determined  to  push 
the  question  to  its  ultimate  issue.  "  Many  a  man  de- 
fers ma'iring  his  will,  from  a  dim  notion  that  to  make 
it  is  to  bring  death  nearer  to  him  ;  and  then  some  day 
death  approaches  him  unawares  and  his  wishes  remain 
unfulfilled.  We  must  all  die  ;  so  wLly  should  we  not 
live  prepared  for  death." 

"  I  thought  I  was  prepared,  "replied  Mrs.  Trevanard, 
"  because  I  have  clung  to  the  Scriptures.." 

"  The  Gospel  imposes  certain  duties  upcm  us,  and  if 
those  duties  are  unfulfilled  our  hold  by  the?  JBible  will 
avail  us  very  little.  It  isn't  reading  the  B^ble,  but 
living  according  to  its  teaching,  that  wiU  make  us 
Christians." 

"You  talk  to  me  boldly,"  said  the  sick  w-sman, 
"  as  if  you  knew  I  was  a  sinner." 

"I  know  nothing  about  you,  Mrs.  Trevanard — ex« 
cept  that  you  seem  to  have  been  a  good  wife,  antJ.  a 
good  mother."       '        •  ■ 

At  that  word  "  mother"  Bridget  Trevanard  winced,  as 
if  an  old  wound  had  been  touched. 

"  Bi.it  I  believe  you  have  some  heavy  burden  on  your 
mind,"  continued  Humphrey,  "  and  that  you  will  know 
neither  rest  nor  peace  until  that  load  has  been 
lightened." 

"You  are  a  shrewd  judge,"  said  Mrs.  Trevanard, 
bitterly.  "  And  pray,  how  came  you  to  think  this  of 
me?" 

"  The  conviction  has  grown  out  of  various  circum* 
stances,  which  I  need  not  trouble  you  with.  I  am  a 
student  of  mankind,  Mrs.  Trevanard,  a  close  observer 
by  habit.  Pray  do  not  suppose  that  I  have  watched 
you,  or  played  the  spy  at  your  fireside.  Be  assured  that 
1  have  no  feeling  but  friendship  towards  you,  that  my 
sympathy  is  ready  for  your' sorrows.  And  if  you  can 
be  induced  to  trust  me — ^ — 

If  I  could  trust  you,"  repeated  Mrs.  T;Vevanard. 
"  If  there  was  any  one  on  earth  I  dared  ti-ust,  in  whose 
honest  friendship  I  could  believe,  in  whose  wcA'd  I  dar© 
confide  the  honour  of  a  most  unhappy  household;  hea- 
ven knows  I  would  turn  to  him  gladly  enough  .  My 
husband  is  weak  and  helpless,  a  man  who  wondtl  blab 
a  bitter  secret  to  every  acquaintance  he  has,  who  w.ould 
look  to  others  to  drag  him  out  of  every,  difficulty  <v'md 
make  his  trouble  to\Yi-'talk.  My  son  is  hot-heade.4 
and  impulsive,  would  take  trouble  too  deeply  to  hear.rt, 
and  would  be  betrayed  into  some  act  of  folly  before  I 
was  cold  in  my  grave.  Ko,  there  are  none  of  my  own 
household  I  dare  ti-ust." 

"  Trust,  me,  Mrs.  Trevanard." 

She  looked  at  him  earnestly  with  her  melancholy 
eyes — looked  as  if  she  would  fain  have  pierced  the  se- 
crets of  his  heart.  , 

"  You  are  a  man  *o£.  the  world,"  she  said,  "and 
■  berefore  might  be  able  to  give  help  and  counsel  ia  » 
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difficult  matter.  You  are  a  gentleman,  and  therefore 
would  not  betray  a  family  secret.  But  what  reason 
can  you  have  for  interesting  yourself  in  my  afiairs? 
Why  should  you  take  any  trouble  aboat  me  or 
mine  ?" 

"First,  because  I  am  honestly  attached  to  your  son  ; 
and  secondly,  because  I  have  felt  a  profound  interest 
in  your  afflicted  daughter." 

At  that  word  the  mother  started  up  from  her  re- 
clining position,  and  looked  at  the  speaker  fixedly. 

"  Muriel !"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  did  not  know  you  had 
ewr  seen  her." 

"  I  have  seen  her  and  spoken  to  her.  I  met  her 
one  evening  in  the  copse  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden 
and  talked  to  her." 

"  'What  did  she  talk  about  V 

'"  Yovi— and — her  child." 

This  was  a  random  shot,  but  it  hit  the  marki 

"  Great  heaven  !  she  spoke  to  you  of  that  ?  A  secret 
of  years  gone  by,  which  it  has  been  the  business  of  my 
life  to  hide  ;  which  I  have  thought  of  through  many  a 
wakeful  night  upon  my  weary  pillow.  And  she  told 
yoa— a  stranger  !"' 

"  I  spoke  to  her  about  you — but  at  the  word  '"'  mo- 
ther" she  shrank  from  me  with  a  look  of  horror.  '  Do 
not  speaJi  to  me  of  my  mother,'  she  cried  ;  '  what  has 
she  done  with,  my  child  !'  That  speech  made  a  pro- 
found imprea'sion  upon  me,  as  you  may  imagine.  The 
remembraoree  of  that  speech  emboldens  me  to  ask  for 
your  confidence  to-day," 

"  I  sared  that  unhappy  girl's  name,"  said  Mrs.  Treva- 
nard. 

Tiiere  you  doubtless  did  a  mother's  duty.  But  was 
it  tip  maintenance  of  her  character  which  occasioned 
thaloss  of  her  reason." 

"  I  don't  know.  It  is  a  miserable  story  from  first  to 
fest.  But  since  you  know  so  much,  I  may  as  weU  trust 
you  with  the  rest ;  and  if,  when  you  have  heard  all 
you  think  there  has  been  a  wrong  done  that  needs 
redress,  you  will  perhaps  help  me  to  bring  about  that 
redress." 

"  Be  assured  of  my  uttermost  help,  if  you  will  but 
trust  me  fully." 

"  You  shall  hear  aU,"  said  Mrs.  Trevanard,  decisively. 
She  took  a  little  of  some  coohng  drink  which  always 
stood  ready  for  her  on  the  table  by  her  easy  chair,  and 
then  began  the  story  of  a  family  sorrow. 

"  You  have  seen  Muriel,"  she  said,  "and  you  have 
perceived  in  her  wasted  countenance  some  faint  traces 
of  former  beauty.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  she  was  a 
noble  creature.  She  had  a  face  which  pleased  and 
attracted  everyone  who  saw  her.  Her  schoolmistress 
wrote  me  letters  about  the  adrairation  she  had  excited 
o^  the  brea^ng-up  day,  when  the  gentry,  whose 
daughters  odtended  the  school,  met  to  witness  the 
distribution  of  prizes.  I  was  was  weak  enough  to  shed 
tears  of  yoy  over  those  letters — weak  enough  to  be 
proud  of  the  gifts  which  were  destined  to  become  a 
snar*  of  the  evil  one.  Muriel  was  clever  as  well  as 
beautif&l.  She  was  always  at  the  top  of  her  class, 
always  the  winner  of  prizes.  Her  father  and  I  used  to 
read  her  letters  again  and  again,  and  I  think  v?e  both 
Worked  all  the  harder,  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  Muriel  would  marry  some  gentleman  farmer, 
and  would  require  a  handsome  portion.  We  were 
quite  content  with  our  own  position  as  simple  working 
people,  but  we  had  given  Muriel  the  education  of  a 
lady,  and  we  coimted  upon  her  marrying  above  her 
station." 

"  After  all,  she's  a  Trevanard,"  her  father  used  to 
say,  "  and  the  Trevaaards  come  of  as  good  a  stock  as 
any  in  Cornwall — not  eveu  barring  the  Penwyns." 

■'  Well,  the  time  came  for  Muriel  to  come  home  for 
good.  She  had  not  spent  much  of  her  holidays  at 
home,  for  there'd  almost  always  been  some  of  her  fa- 
Tourite  fellow  pupils  that  wanted  her  company,  and 
when  she  was  invited  to  stay  at  gentlefolk's  houses  I 
didn't  hke  to  say  no,  and  her  father  said  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  her  to  make  friends  among  the  gentry.  So 
most  of  her  holidays  had  been  spent  out  visiting,  in 
spite  of  old  Mrs.  Trevanard,  who  was  always  grum- 
bling about  it,  and  saying  that  no  good  ever  came  of 
people  forgetting  their  position.  But  now  the 
time  had  come  for  Muriel  to  take  her  clace  be- 


side the  family  hearth,  and  share  our  plain,  quiet 
life." 

The  mother  paused,  with  a  bitter  sigh,  vividly  re- 
calling that  bygone  day  and  her  daughter's  vanished 
beauty — the  fair  young  face  which  had  smiled  at  her 
from  the  other  side  of  the  hearth,  the  happy,  girlish 
laugh,  the  glad  young  voice,  the  atmosphere  of  youth 
and  biightness  which  Muriel's  return  had  brought  to 
the  grave  old  homestead- 

"  Her  grandmother  had  declared  that  Muriel 
would  be  dull  and  discontented  at  home  ;  that  we 
had  made  a  great  mistake  iu  having  her  educated 
and  brought  up  among  her  superiors  in  station, 
spoiling  her  by  putting  false  notions  in  her  head, 
and  a  good  deal  more  of  the  same  kmd.  But 
there  was  no  discontent  a'oout  Muriel  when  she  came 
among  us.  She  took  her  place  as  naturally  as  pos- 
sible, wanted  to  help  me  with  the  dairy  or  about  the 
house,  or  do  anything  she  could  to  make  herself  use- 
ful. But  I  was  too  proud  of  her  beauty  and  her  cle- 
verness to  allow  that.  '  No,  Muriel,'  I  said,  '  you've 
been  educated  as  a  lady,  and  you  shall  not  be  the  less 
a  lady  because  you've  come  home.  Your  life  here  may 
be  very  dull — there's  no  help  for  that  ;  but  it  shall  be 
the  life  of  a  lady.  You  may  play  the  piano,  and  read 
your  books,  aud  do  fancy  work,  and  no  one  shall  ever 
call  upon  you  to  soil  y<^ur  fingers  in  dairy  work  or 
house  work.'  So,  when  she  found  I  was  determined, 
she  gave  way  and  lived  like  a  lady.  Her  father  bought 
her  a  piano,  which  still  stands  in  the  best  parlour.  He 
gave  her  money  to  buy  all  the  books  she  wanted.  In- 
deed, there's  nothing  she  could  have  asked  of  him  that 
he  would  have  denied  her,  he  was  so  proud  aud  fond 
of  his  only  daughter." 

"  She  brought  you  happiness,  then,  in  the  begin- 
ning V  said  Humphrey. 

"  Yes  ;  there  conldu't  have  been  a  better  girl  than 
Muriel  was  for  the  first  year  after  she  left  school.  She 
was  always  the  same  sweet,  smiling  creature,  full  of 
life,  never  finding  the  old  house  dull,  amusing  herself 
day  after  day  with  her  books  aud  piano,  roaming  about 
the  fields  and  along  the  beach  for  hours  together, 
sometimes  alone,  some;:mes  with  her  little  brother  to 
keep  her  company." 

"  She  was  very  fond  cf  her  brother,  I  understand  1" 

"Yes,  she  Ooted  upon  Martin.  She  taught  him 
his  letter^',  an!  used  to  tell  him  fairy  tales  of  an  even- 
ing, between  t'ae  b'ghts,  sitting  in  a  low  chair  by  the 
hearth.  She  sang  him  to  sleep  many  a  night.  In  fact 
she  toi-  k  all  the  trouble  of  him  off  my  hands.  She  and 
her  grandmother  got  on  very  well  together  too,  and 
the  old  lady  having  nothing  to  do,  Muriel  and  she  were 
oiten  companions.  Mrs.  Trevanard  was  not  blind  at 
tliat  time,  but  her  sight  was  weak,  and  she  was  glad  to 
get  Muriel  to  pead  to  her.  Altogether  our  home  seemed 
brighter  and  happier  after  Muriel  came  back  to  us. 
PeT-haps  we  were  not  humble  enough,  or  thankful 
enough  for  our  happiness.  Anyhow  trouble  now 
came." 

"  How  did  the  evil  begin  ?"  asked  Humphrey. 

"  As  it  almost  always  does.  It  stole  upon  us  un- 
awares, like  a  thief  in  the  night.  The  Squire's  eldest 
son,  Jlr.  George  Penwyn,  came  home  on  leave,  before 
going  on  foreign  service  with  his  regiment,  and  spent 
a  good  deal  of  his  leisure  time  fiy  fishing  in  the  streams 
about  here.  It  was  splendid  summer  weather,  and  we 
weren't  surprised  at  his  being  about  so  much,  especi- 
ally as  folks  said  that  he  and  his  father  didn't  get  on 
well  together.  Now  and  agr.tn  he  would  come  in  on  a 
warm  afternoon  and  take  a  draught  of  milk,  and  sit 
and  talk  for  half  an  hour  or  so.  He  was  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman, or  had  the  seeming  of  one.  He  was  grave  and 
thoughtful  in  his  ways,  yet  full  of  kindness  and  pha- 
santness.  He  was  just  the  last  kind  of  man  that  any 
father  or  mother  would  have  thought  of  shutting 
their  door  against.  His  manner  to  Muriel  was  as  re- 
spectful as  if  she  had  been  the  greatest  lady  in  the 
land,  but  he  and  she  naturally  foiond  a  good  d'^al  to 
say  to  each  other,  she  having  been  educated  as  a  lady 
and  being  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  all  he 
h.aid." 

ilrs.  Trevanard  paused.  She  was  approaching  the 
painful  part  of  her  story,  and  had  need  to  nerve  her- 
self for  the  efl'ort.  * 

"  Heaven  knows  I  had  neither  fear  nor  thought  of 
fear,  at  the  time  our  sorrow  came  upon  us.  I  had 
complete  confidence  in  Muriel.  If  I  had  seen  her  sur- 
rounded by  a  score  of  admirers  I  should  have  felt  no 
anxiety.  She  was  a  Trevanard,  and  the  Trevanarns 
had  always  been  noted  for  beauty  and  pride.  No 
female  of  the  Trevanard  family  had  ever  been  known 
to  lower  herself,  or  to  forfeit  her  good  name.  And 
she  came  of  as  good  a  race  on  her  mother's  side.  The 
I  last  thing  1  should  have  thought  of  was  that  my 


daughter  would  degrade  herself  by  liitening  to  a  did- 
honourable  proposal.  Well,  time  went  on,  and  one 
day  Muriel  brought  me  a  letter  she  had  received  from 
her  late  schoolmistress,  asking  her  to  go  and  stay  at 
the  school  for  a  week  or  two.  The  school  was  juist 
outside  Seacombe,  a  handsome  house,  standing  in  its 
own  gardens,  and  there  were  veiy  few  of  the  pupils 
that  were  not  gentlemen's  daughters,  or  at  any  rate 
daughters  of  the  richest  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Altogether  Miss  Barlow's  school  stood  very  high  ia 
people's  estimation,  and  I  f'.It  flattered  by  Miss 
Cjirlow'g  asking  my  dtiughter  to  visit  her,  Dow  that 
Muriel's  school  days  were  over,  and  there  was  no 
more  money  to  be  expected  from  us." 

Again  a  pause  and  a  sigh,  and  ?  few  minutes  of 
thoughtful  silence,  before  Mr*.  Trevanard  resumed. 

"  Muriel  was  very  much  excited  about  the  invita- 
tion. I  distinctly  remember  the  bright  flush  cpcu  her 
cheeks  as  she  showed  me  the  lertter,  and  her  curious, 
half-breathless  way  when  she  asked  if  I  would  let  her 
go,  and  if  I  thought  her  father  would  consent  to  her 
going.  "  Why,  you're  very  anxious  to  run  away  from 
us,  Jiuriel,"  I  said,  "  but  that's  only  to  be  expected  5 
Bore  el  End  muut  bo  dull  for  you."  ''No,  indeed, 
motjier,"  she  answered  quickly,  "  Borcel  End  is  a  dea,r 
old  place,  and  I've  been  very  happy  here ;  but  I  should 
hke  to  accept  Miss  Barlow's  invitation." 

"  You  consented,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Eumphrey. 

"  Yes  ;  it  wouldn't  have  been  essy  for  ns  to  refuse 
anything  she  asked,  at  that  time.  And  I  think  beta 
her  father  and  I  were  proud  of  her  being  msiAe  a 
friend  of  by  such  a  superior  person  as  Miss  Eariow. 
So  one  September  morninj?,  at  the  I'cginning  of  the 
Christmas  holidays,  my  husband  di'ove  Muriel  over  to 
Seacombe  inthetrap,  aud  leftherwithiliss Barlow.  She 
was  to  stay  a  fortnight,  and  her  father  was  to  fttch  hir 
at  the  end  of  the  visit;  but  before  the  fortnight  was 
over  we  had  a  letter  from  Muriel,  asking  to  be  allowed 
to  extend  her  visit  to  three  weeks,  and  saying  thi:.t 
her  father  needn't  trouble  about  fetching  her,  as  Liiss 
Barlow  v^ould  an-acge  for  sending  her  home.  This 
wounded  Michael  a  little,  b^ngsoproud  of  hisdaughttr. 
'  1  thought  my  gul  would  have  been  glad  to  see  her 
father  alter  a  fortnight's  separation,'  he  said.  '  She 
always  used  to  be  glad  when  I  wtnt  over  t  j  see  her  on 
market  days  ;  and  if  I  missed  a  week  she  used  to  Cidl 
me  unkind,  and  tell  me  how  she  had  fretted  at  not  see- 
ing me  ;  but  I  suppose  things  are  changed  now  she's 
a  young  woman.' " 

"  Did  she  come  back  at  the  time  promijed  i" 

"  No,  it  was  two  or  three  days  over  the  three  wo^hs 
when  she  returned.  She  came  in  a  hired  fiy  from  Se..- 
combe,  and  I  had  never  seen  her  look  more  "bea-utii'cl 
or  more  a  lady  than  she  look«l  w'aen  she  stepped  out 
of  the  carriao;e  in  front  of  the  porch.  "  Ah,'  I  thought 
to  myself, '  she  looks  as  if  she  was  born  to  hold  a  high 
position  in  the  country,' and  I  thought  of  young  Mr. 
Penwyn,  and  w'nat  a  match  he  would  be  for  her.  I 
did  not  t'oiuk  he  was  bit  a  too  good  for  her.  '  There's 
no  knowing  what  may  happen,'  I  said  to  myrelf.  Well, 
from  this  time  forward  she  had  a  strange,  fitful  way 
with  her,  sometimes  aU  brightness  and  happiness, 
sometimes  lovv-.spirited.  Her  grandmother  noticed 
the  change,  and  said  it  was  the  consequence  of  ovcr- 
edueation.  '  You  have  roared  up  your  child  to  have 
all  kinds  of  wishes  and  fancies  that  you  ciiu't  under- 
stand or  satisfy,"  she  said,  '  and  have  made  her  unfit 
for  hir  home.'  I  wouldn't  beheve  this,  yet,  as  time 
went  on,  I  could  see  clearly  enough  that  .Aittriel  was 
not  happy." 

Again  a  heavy  sigh  and  a  brief  pause. 

"  Mr.  George  Penwyn  left  Cornwall  about  this  time, 
to  join  his  regiment  in  Canada,  and  after  he  had  gone, 
I  observed  that  Muriel's  low  spirit.«,  which  had  beea 
fitful  before,  became  continual.  She  evidently  strug- 
gled with  her  grief,  tried  to  amuse  herself  with  h<,r 
books  and  piano,  tried  to  interest  herself  in  little 
Martin,  but  it  was  no  use.  I  have  often  gone  into  the 
best  parlour,  \vhere  she  sat,  and  surprised  her  in  tetrs. 
I  liave  asked  her  the  cause  of  her  despondency.  But 
she  always  put  me  off  with  some  answer.  She  had 
been  reading  a  book  that  afi'ected  her,  or  she  had 
beeen  playing  a  piece  of  music  which  always  made 
her  cry  ;  and  I  noticed  that  at  this  tim.e  she  rarely 
played'  any  music  that  was  not  melancholy.  If  she 
began  anythmg  bright  and  gay,  she  always  broke 
down  in  it,  and  her  father  sometimes  asked  her  what 
had  become  of  all  her  lively  tunes.  Ail  at  once  it 
struck  me  that  perhaps  she  had  grown  attached  to  llr. 
Penwyn,  little  as  they  had  seen  of  each  other,  and 
that  she  was  fretting  at  his  absence.  Y'et  I  thought 
this  wovdd  be  too  foolish  for  our  ZtlurieL  Or  perhaps 
she  had  been  wounded  by  his  indifference  to  her.  A 
girl  accustomed  to  so  much  admiration  as  she  had  re- 
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^ived  might  expect  to  make  conquests.  I  used  to 
p-ozzle  myself  about  t!ie  cause  of  her  sadness  for  hours 
together,  as  I  w&nt  about  the  house,  but  in  all  my 
thoughts  of  Muriel,  I  never  imagined  anything  near 
the  horrible  truth." 

She  stopped,  clasped  her  hands  before  her  face,  and 
then  wt-nt  on  hurriedly.  '"  One  night,  when  Muriel 
was  silting  by  this  haarth,  with  her  brother  in  her 
arms,  singing  to  him,  she  broke  down  suddenly,  and 
hogan  to  sob  hysterically.  Her  father  was  frightened 
out  of  his  wits,  and  came  fussing  about  her  in  a  way 
to  make  her  worse  ;  but  I  put  my  arm  round  her  and 
led  her  to  her  own  room.  When  wa  were  together 
there  she  flung  bers?lf  upon  my  breast,  and  then  the 
assi'ui  iruLh  came  out.  A  child  was  to  be  bom  in  this 
house — a  child  whose  birth  must  be  hidden,  whose 
father's  name  was  never  to  be  spoken." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  all  the  truth  ?" 

"  She  tohi  me  nothing.  There  Was  a  secret,  she 
said — a  secret  she  had  solemnly  sworn  to  keap,  come 
what  might.  She  asked  me  to  trust  her,  to  believe 
in  her  hoaour,  in  spir«  of  all  that  seemed  to  condemn 
her.  She  asked  me  to  send  her  away  somewhere-— to 
Bome  quiet  coiner  of  the  earth,  where  no  one  need 
know  her  name  or  an^'thing  about  her.  But  I  told 
her  there  was  no  ooaner  of  the  earth  so  secret  that 
Blander  and  shame  would  not  follow  her,  and  no  hiding 
place  so  safe  as  her  father's  house.  '  If  you  were  to  go 
away  it  would  set  people  talking,'  I  said." 

"  There  may  have  been  a  secret  marriage,"  suggested 
Humphrey. 

■'■  1  atskod  her  that  question,  but  she  refused  to 
answer.  I  cannot  believe  that  she  would  have  kept 
back  the  truth  from  me,  her  mother,  in  that  hour  of 
agony.  I  asked  her  if  George  Penwyn  was  the  villain 
who  bad  brought  this  misery  upon  us,  but  this  ques- 
tion she  also  refused  to  acswer.  She  had  made  a 
promise  that  sealed  her  lips  she  said.  I  must  think 
the  worst  of  her,  if  I  could  not  trust  her." 

"  Would  it  not  have  been  better  and  wiser  to  be- 
lierce  in  your  daughter's  honour,  even  in  the  face  of 
circumstances  that  seemed  to  condemn  ?"  asked  Hum- 
phi-ey,  with  a  touch  of  reproach. 

"  ^Vho  can  be  wise  when  they  see  all  they  have  most 
loved  and  honoured  suddenly  snatched  away  from 
them  ?  The  discovery  of  my  daughter's  dishonour 
was  more  bitter  to  me  than  her  suddeu  death  would 
ha-vo  been.  When  I  left  her  that  night  my  prayer  was 
that  she  might  die,  and  her  sorrow  and  her  bh'ghted 
rame  go  down  unknown  to  the  grave.  A  wicked 
prayer,  you  think,  no  doubt ;  but  you  have  never 
passed  through  such  an  agony  as  1  felt  that  night.  1 
lay  awake  thinking  what  was  to  be  done.  I  had  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  George  Penv/yn  was  the 
man  I  had  to  hate.  There  was  no  one  else  I  could 
suspect.  When  I  rose  at  daybreak  nest  morning  I  had 
my  plan,  in  some  measuie,  settled." 

Humphrey  listened  breathle.=-Ely  ;  he  felt  that  he 
was  on  the  th/eshold  of  the  mysteiy — th.i  sacrifice 
that  had  befin  made  to  the  family's  good  name. 

•'  V/henever  any  of  us  wore  ill  old  Mrs.  Trevanard 
used  to  doctor  us.  She  has  all  kinds  of  recipes  for  me- 
dicines that  cure  small  ailments.  It  was  only  when  a 
case  was  very  bad  that  we  sent  for  a  doctor.  Now, 
my  first  precaution  was  to  remove  Muriel  to  the  room 
above  her  grandmother's— a  room  cut  oii  fi-om  the  rest 
of  the  house,  as  you  know,  and  to  place  her  under  old 
Mrs.  Trevanard 's  cars,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  hotise 
servant  (we  had  only  one  then)  had  no  chance  of  ap- 
pi'oaching  her.  To  do  this,  of  course  I  had  to  tell 
Mrs.  Trevanard  the  secret.  You  may  suppose  that 
went  hard  with  me,  but  the  old  lady  behaved  well 
throughout  my  ti'ou'ole,  and  never  spoke  a  reproachful 
word  ot  Muriel.  'Let  her  come  to  me,  poor  lamb,' 
shosaid,  'I'll  stand  by  har,  come  what  may.'  So  we 
moved  Muriel  to  that  out-oi-the-way  rooiij,  and  I  told 
her  fathsr  that  she  was  ill  with  a  slight  attack  of  low 
fever,  and  that  I  thought  it  wisest  to  place  her  in 
her  grandmother's  cai-e.  He  was  very  anxious  and 
fidgetty  about  her,  and  a  dreadful  gloom  seemed  to 
fall  upon  the  house.  I  know  that  I  went  abmit  my 
daily  work  with  a  heart  that  was  ready  to  break." 

'•  It  must  havebeena  hard  time^  indeed,"  said  Hum- 
phrey, compassionately. 

"  It  was  so  hard  as  to  try  my  faith  in  God's  good- 
ness. My  heart  rebelled  against  His  decrees,  but  just 
when  my  despair  was  deepest  Providence  seemed  to 
come  10  my  help  in  a  most  unlooked-for  manuer.  It 
was  winter  at  this  time — near  the  end  of  winter,  and 
very  severe  weather.  The  moors  were  covered  with 
enow,  and  no  one  came  near  Borcel  £jom  one  week's 
end  to  another.  One  evening,  about  dusk,  I  was  leav 
ing  the  dairy,  which  is  detached  fi-om  tha  house,  and 
crocking  the  yard  to  go  back  to  the  kitchen,  when  I 
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saw  a  man  and  woman  looking  over  the  yard  gate,  the 
enow  beating  down  upon  them — two  as  miserable  ob- 
jects as  you  could  see.  My  hea  rt  was  hardened  against 
others  by  my  own  grief,  so  I  told  them  to  go  away,  I 
had  nothing  to  give  them." 

"  '  If  we  go  away  fi'om  here  it  will  be  to  certain 
death,'  answered  the  mac.  '  As  you  are  a  Christian 
give  us  a  night's  shelter.  We  left  Seacombo  early  this 
morning  to  walk  to  Penwyn  Manor,  having  a  letter  re- 
commending us  to  the  squne's  charity  ;  but  the  walk 
was  longer  and  more  diSicult  than  we  knew,  and  here 
we  are  at  diu-k,  just  half  way  on  our  journey.  I  don't 
ask  much  from  you,  only  enough  to  save  us  fi'om  pe- 
rishing— a  night's  lodging  in  one  of  your  empty 
barns."  " 

"  Tiiis  was  an  appeal  I  could  not  resist.  Thei'o  was 
room  enough  to  have  sheltered  twenty  such  wanderers. 
So  I  took  these  two  up  to  a  half -empty  hayloft,  and 
gave  them  a  truss  of  hay  for  a  bed  ;  and  I  carried 
them  a  loaf  and  a  jug  of  milk  with  my  own  hands.  I 
don't  know  what  put  it  into  my  head  to  wait  upon 
them  myself,  instead  of  sending  t'ne  ssi-vant  to  them, 
but  I  think  it  pleased  me  to  do  this  humble  ofSce, 
knowing  how  low  my  daughter  had  fallen,  and  feeling 
as  if  there  were  some  kind  of  atonement  in  my  humi- 
lity-" 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  BESSEMER  CHANNEL  STEAMER. 
On  visiting  Earle's  ship-building  yard  at  Hull  on' 
the  24th  ult.  we  were  fortunate  ia  meeting  Mr.  E.  J 
Reed,  M.P.,  who,  with  the  overseer  of  the  Bessemer 
Saloon  Steamer  Company  and  the  manager  of  the 
works,  was  engaged  in  making  an  inspection  cf  the 
ship.  Through  the  courtesy  of  these  gentlemen  we 
are  enabled  to  place  before  •  our  readers  an  outline  of 
the  general  featm-es  and  cxinstruction  of  the  vessel, 
which  it  is  expected  will  leave  the  stocks  in  about  a 
mouth  for  her  trial  trip  between  Dovea-  and  Calais. 
Hoj-  length  is  350  feet,  and  she  has  a  vridth  of  iO  along 
the  deck  beam  and  65ft  across  the  paddle-boxes.  To  the 
uninitiated  observer  she  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
turret  ship,  having  her  ends  low  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  motion  produced  by  the  action  o£  the  wind 
and  sea,  while  the  middle  portion  is  sufficiently  high 
to  enable  her  to  steam  at  a  great  speed  against  the 
worst  seas  she  will  have  to  meet.  The  main  portion 
of  the  vessel  is  252ft.  long,  and  the  low  ends  are  each 
4Sft.  in  length,  but  in  ease  of  the  water  running  over 
these  the  ends  of  the  upper  deck  are  constructed  like 
the  prow  of  an  ordmary  vessel,  and  are  thus  adapted 
for  clearing  the  water  and  throwing  it  on  one 
side.  Being  nearly  flat-bottomed,  and  drawing 
only  7  feet  6  inches  of  water,  she  wdl  be 
propelled  Jay  her  two  sets  of  paddle-wheeb  at  a 
spted  of  20  miles  an  houi,  whilst  her  Ught  draught 
will  enable  her  to  enter  the  shallow  French  harbours 
which  would  be  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  greater 
depth.  Moreover,  the  provision  of  a  rudder  at  each 
end,  with  means  for  locking,  will  enable  the  ship  to  be 
steamed  in  either  direction,  and  obviate  the  necessity 
for  turruijg  in  liarbour.  The  pecuhar  feature  of  the 
vessel,  however,  and  upon  the  result  of  which  so  much 
depends,  is  the  saloon,  designed  by  Mr.  Bessemer,  of 
Denmark-hill,  London,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
lessen,  if  not  altogether  to  remove,  the  inconvenience 
at  present  suffered  by  voyagers.  This  saloon  is  sus- 
pended in  the  middle  of  the  ship  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  be  moved  about  a  longitudinal  axis  parallel  to  the 
keel.  The  motion  of  this  saloon,  wliich  would  be  set 
up  if  left  free  to  move,  will  be  governed  by  an  hydrau- 
lic apporatus,  and  will  he  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  mau,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  keep  the  floor 
of  the  saloon,  under  all  circumstances,  in  a  line  with  a 
spirit  level.  The  Bessemer  saloon  is  70  icet  long,  35 
feet  wide,  and  20  feet  high,  and  accommodation  wUl 
also  be  provided  for  passengers  in  a  fixed  cabin  52  feet 
long  at  one  end,  between  decks,  and  a  line  of  small 
cabinson  eachsideof  the  ship,  between  the  jiadcUeboxes. 
There v;ill  also  be  a  refreshment  saloon,  smokiug-cahiu, 
lavatories,  and  small  deck  cabins  ;  in  tict  every  con- 
ceivable convepience  and  comfort  is  provided  for  those 
who  undertake  a  jom-ney  by  these  means.  As  originally 
designed,  we  understand  it  was  not  intended  to  call  into 
requisition  any  aid  to  the  four  enormous  paddle-wheels 
by  which  the  vessel  will  be  propelled  ;  but  very  re- 
cently it  has  been  decided  to  fix  a  light  mast  with  sails 
at  either  end,  which  will  tend  to  improve  the  appears 
ance  of  the  steamer,  and  probably  assist  in  securing 
that  passivity  among  the  Channel  w&vcs  ^vhich  is  t'ae 
chief  aim  of  the  designers.  Speaking  of  this  great 
essential  quality  of  tha  vessel — namely  ^  the  avoid- 
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ance  of  the  pitching  and  rolling  motions,  which  ara 
the  principal  causes  of  sea-sickness — we  are  bound  to 
admit  that,  so  far  as  we  can  at  present  discern,  the 
promoters  of  this  scheme  have  succeeded  to  a  nicety. 
The  saloon  is  in  the  middle  of  the  ship,  as  regards 
length  and  breadth,  and  the  axis  of  rotation  is  at  a 
height  where  there  is  the  least  motion  ;  so  that,  with 
reference  to  its  position,  it  is  one  in  which  the  vertical 
and  lateral  motions  produced  in  evei-y  part  of  the  ship 
by  the  pitching  and  rolling  will  be  so  small  aa  to 
be  inappreciable.  It  is  contended,  ia  reply  to  cer- 
tain objectors,  that  the  onward  motion  of  a  vessel 
has  Uttle  or  no  eflect,  so  far  as  sicknes?  is  con- 
cerned ;  for  though  in  railway  traveUing  the  speed 
is  considerably  greater,  yet  cases  of  inconvenience  iix 
that  respect  are  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  To 
counteract  the  vertical  and  lateral  motions,  therefore, 
has  been  the  main  object  of  the  designers  of  the  Besse- 
mer steamer,  and  in  addition  to  the  swing  saloon,  th<a 
floor  of  which  wOlalways  be  kept  at  a  dead  level,  care  has 
been  taken  to  guard  against  the  tremulous  motions 
common  to  steamers  by  the  working  of  the  engines 
and  the  shock  of  waves  against  the  sides.  This  will 
be  eflected  by  resting  the  supports  of  the  saloon  upon 
massive  bads  of  india-rubber,  and  thus  making  it  im- 
possible for  any  vibratory  motion  to  be  transmitted 
from  the  ship  to  the  saloon.  Another  impoi-tant 
study  in  the  construction  of  this  vessel  has 
been  with  respect  to  ventilation ;  and  in 
this  matter  of  detail  the  most  approved  me- 
thod has  been  carried  into  effect.  Personal  expeiience 
has  taught  us  that  the  most  unpleasant  eflects  are 
produced  by  passing  directly  from  the  fresh  air  into 
the  stuffy  and  vitiated  atmosphere  between  decks  ;  but 
the  great  height  and  size  of  the  saloon  will  enable  it 
to  be  completely  ventilated,  and  it  wUl  be  unnecessary 
for  ladies  and  delicate  persona  to  remain  in  the  v«)rst 
weather  on  deck  rather  than  accept  shelter  in  it.  In- 
dependently of  the  perfect  level  of  the  saloon,  the 
thorough  ventilation  and  the  avoidance  of  vibratory 
motion,  the  size  and  form  of  this  steamer  and  the  great 
powers  of  resistance  to  rolling  she  possesses  will  ensure 
her  the  utmost  steadiness  among  the  seas  peculiar  to 
that  part  of  the  Channel  which  she  is  intendal  to 
cress.  The  resistance  her  paddle-wheels  offer  to 
roUing  aud  the  great  speed  at  which  she  will  be 
driven  will  all  conduce  to  steadiness,  and,  in 
addition,  she  will  have  bilge  pieces,  three  feet 
wide,  and  nsarly  100  feet  long,  placed  be- 
tween the  two  paddle  wheels  on  either  side.  Thus, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  she  will  be  a  large  vessel 
floating  in  compaj-atively  small  waves,  with  all  the 
motions  reduced  by  special  features  in  the  design,  and, 
so  far  as  the  saloon  is  concerned,  the  rolling  and  pitch- 
ing motion  practically  annihilated,  or  very  neraly  so.  To 
say  the  least,  the  substitution  of  vessels  of  this  typo 
for  the  present  ones  will  be  a  boon  for  which  many 
travellers  wiU  be  truly  thankful,  and  we  have  net  the 
smallest  doubt  that  when  her  capabUities  aj-e  tested, 
she  will  be  found  to  answer  in  every  point  the  expec- 
tations of  those  by  whom  she  was  designed.  In  short, 
comfort  and  luxury  are  the  prevading  features  of  this 
novel  craft,  and,  if  only  the  sea  sickness  difficulty  can 
be  thoroughly  overcome  the  vexed  question  of  a  sjieedy 
and  agreeable  bridging  of  the  Sti-aits  of  Dover  will  be 
set  at  rest. 


The  West  Yorkshh-e  coal  owners  have  given  their 
workmen  notice  of  further  reduction  of  20  per  cent, 
in  wage.s.    The  men  are  expected  to  resist. 

Amateur  Coxjuring. — During  the  course  of  an  in- 
yestigation  held  recently  at  the  London  Hospital  into 
the  cause  of  the  d^ath  of  a  boy  aged  six  years,  some 
curious  I  :^j;ticulai  s  came  to  hght.  It  would  appear 
that  a  favourite  amu.sement  with  the  juvenile  popular 
tion  of  Betbnal-gi-een  is  the  practice  of  pushing  glass 
beads  into  their  ears  wdth  the  delusive  pretence  of 
being  able  to  withdraw  them  through  the  mouth.  On. 
Friday,  the  2-lth  ult.,  the  lad  in  question  attempted 
the  trick,  with  the  result  of  firmly  embedding  a  bead 
in  his  lelt  ear.  On  the  next  day  he  was  removed  to 
the  Londou  Hospital,  where  the  bead  was,  after  con- 
siderable trouble,  extracted.  The  boy,  however,  died 
on  the  following  Wednesday,  and  a  post  mortem  ex- 
aminatioa  i  evealed  the  fact  that  extensive  inflammation 
of  tlie  brain  had  taken  place.  It  also  transpired  during 
the  inquest  that  five  other  cases  of  injm-y  to  tha  ear 
produced  by  manipulating  beads  in  the  organ  had  bean 
treated  by  the  officers  of  the  hospital.  The  jury  very 
naturally  wished  these  faists  to  be  made  public,  and  so 
serve  as  a  warning  to  parents  and  children. 

Tha  rapid  and  daily  increasing  sale  of  WiUiaDis  and  Co  's 
Te.a3  is  cue  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Prices,  from  Is.  Sd.  to  2s  10<i.  per  lb. 
25  Capel-stieet|  Dubliiu 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
There  are  seasons  in  human  life  M-lien  great  events 
are  crowded  into  a  short  space  of  time;  when  a  week, 
a  month,  seems  to  effect  what  should  have  been  the 
work  of  j\ears,  and  we  feel  as  though  we  had  actually 
aged  years,  during  those  troublous  times;  we  feel  as 
though  wo  liad  passed  through  the  fires,  and  that  the 
robes  we  wore  were  not  the  true  asbestos  ;  there  has 
been  a  flaw  here  and  there,  and  the  flames  have  pene- 
trated and  scorched  us,  drying  up  some  of  the  old 
springs  within  us,  rendering  us  less  pliable,  Ipss  buoy- 
ant, scathing,  withering  us;  or  we  feel  like  a  ship  which 
has  weathered  the  howling  storm  and  the  raging  tem- 
pest, bereft,  indeed,  of  some  of  our  fittings,  but  still 
esisting,  still  able,  after  an  overhauling  by  the  grand 
oiof  caulker,  Time,  to  engage  in  the  great  struggle  of 
life. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  with  the  Beauclerks 
and  thei  Fitzgeralds.  They  had  passed  the  fire  ;  they 
had  weat.bjered  the  storm;  they  had  reached  the  calm, 
and  the  course  of  events  is  once  more  flowing  smoothly 
along. 

Things  are  beginning  to  assume  the  old,  old  look  at 
Bsaupark  ;  only,  where  is  the  voice  of  young  Laura, 
and  the  froliosoma  Freddy  ?  Hushed  and  stilled  for 
ever,  and  the  fair  forms  of  those  bright  chiklreii  are  in 
the  vault  of  yonder  village  church.  Alas  !  that  death 
can  play  havoc  with  things  so  lovely  and  so  fair  ! 

The  Esa'iclerks  have  returned  from  London,  and 
the  lordly  mansion  which  has  been  so  long  closed 
(save  during  that  brief  visit,  some  months  since)  and 
the  beautiful  chambers  I  where  the  housskeeper  has 
had  the  saving  covers  so  carefully  over  the  costly 
furniture  and  the  rich  carpets  are  aU  once  more 
opened  to  the  light  of  day.  The  full  staff  of  servants 
a<^ain  meet  and  gos.sip  in  the  hall.  The  superb  foot- 
men, the  lordly  butler,  the  neat  tripping  housemaids 
are  there,  retailing  the  laat  scan  lal  with  as  much  zest 
as  in  the  days  of  yore.  Caniages  are  heard  rolhng 
under  the  old  archway,  horses  are  heard  prancing  in 
the  court-yard,  visitors  are  again  in  the  saloons  of 
Beaupark. 

Amongst  the  guests  is  Sir  Geoffrey  St.  Aubyn,  who 
has  not  long  returned  from  college.  His  father  and 
Sir  Frederic  Beaucierk  had  been  inseparable  friends  in 
youth,  schoolfellows  at  Eton,  college  chums,  and  next 
neighbours  ;  so  the  son  comes  to  claim  a  continuance 
of  the  old  friendship  ;  he  comes  to  ask  Sir  Frederic's 
E.dvice  on  many  points.  He  has  alterations  to  make, 
money  to  lay  out  on  improvements  at  "  The  Priory,  ' 
which  has  been  somewhat  neglected  since  his  father's 
death  and  during  his  minority.  He  comes  too  to  gaze 
on  the  fair  lily  of  Beaupark— young  Edith  Beaucierk. 
There  is  an  irresistible  attraction  for  the  young  baro- 
net in  that  sad,  pensive  face,  that  soft  shade  which 
lends  new  charms  to  her  unfolding  loveliness,  which, 
like  a  consecrating  oil,  has  set  her  apart  from  all  other 
of  her  se::  w'tiom  Geoffrey  St.  Aubyn  has  ever  known- 
There  is  more  of  soul  about  Edith  Beaucierk  than 
r»bout  his  other  young  female  acquaintances  ;  that 
"  bearing  of  the  yoke  in  hsr  youth"  has  given  her 
beauty  a  chastened  expression,  and  leant  a  wondrous 
fascination  to  haj-  maryier.  He  has  beard  of  her  young 
■  life's  biiatit.}  an^  te  is  so  delicate  ia  bia  attPBUon,  he 


never  intrudes  himself  upon  her;  always  anticipates  her 
wishes  ;  always  contrives  that  Edith  shall  give  her  opi- 
nion about  his  plans — his  new  gardens — his  artificial 
lake,  and  yet  never  seems  to  ask  it.  His  eye  is  dark,  his 
hair  raven,  and  he  is  altogether  of  the  type  of  Edith's 
girlish  lover,  poor  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  whose  memory 
our  darling  little  Edith  still  cherishes,  will  over  che- 
rish in  pue  green,  hallowed  spot— in  the  inner  sanctt> 
ftry,  the  heart  of  hearts.  But  yet  Sir  Frederic  ana 
Lady  Beaucierk  begin  to  allow  themselves  to  hope. 
Their  darling  will  be  presented  neit  season.  Sir 
Geoifrey  is  sure  too  she  will  create  a  sensation — she 
will  be  the  belle  of  the  season.  He  would  fain  (the 
jealous  Geoffrey)  secure  her  hand  before  she  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  full  blaze  of  London  society,  but  he 
daie  not  venture — not  yet — not  yet ;  and  so  'ue  waits, 
patiently  \vaits. 

Sir  Frederic  devotes  a  great  portion  of  his  time  to 
his  darling  ;  she  rides  with  him  continually.  To-day 
they  have  beea  cit  the  Priory;  and  Geoffrey  St.  A.ubyn 
has  coqie  home  \v,th  thsrn,  and  the  fond  mother  is 
Watching  thern  fi  .va  the  fr'>ut  of  the  house,  and  her 
heart  u  1 1 ,i vei:; V-.ick  xo  CistJo  Gerald — to  other 
ii.;;ipK-i  ur.>.  v  '.i-ii  ii.  r  o .'-u'spiri*  were  more  gay  and 
light,  and  her  F..lith's  joyous,  gleesome  laugh  had  no 
sad  minor  chord  in  its  mirthful,  ringing  tones. 

'■  Lady  Beaucierk,  your  fair  daughter  has  brought 
you  the  first  moss-rose  that  has  bloomed  this  season 
in  my  wild  gai  den,"  said  Geoffrey,  as  he  raised  the  light 
form  of  Edith  from  the  saddle  ;  "  and,  look,  the  coy 
bloom  has  been  almost  coaxed  back  to  her  own  lily 
cheek  to-day." 

Lady  Beaucierk  had  turned  to  look,  but  Edith  had 
disappeared. 

Has  something  touched  a  chord  in  her  young  heart  ? 
Has  some  memory  of  the  past  swept  over  it,  some  old 
scene  come  back  upon  it  ?  It  would  set-m  so.  for  she 
is  in  her  chamber  now,  kneeling,  with  clasped  hands 
and  upturned  face,  the  folds  of  her  dark  habit  cling- 
ing round  her,  her  whip,  hat,  and  gloves  thrown  aside, 
her  lovely  hair  rippling  unbound  over  her  shoulders, 
and  Geoftrey's  rose,  in  a  thousand  fragments,  strews 
the  carpet  at  h^r  feet.  T^.-irs  are  flov/ing  fast,  as  she 
murmin-s  in  broken  accents  : 

"  Oh,  Gerald,  Gerald,  do  they  think  that  I  forget 
you  ?  But,  no — oh,  uo— I  never  can  forget  you.  But 
God  strengthen  me,  God  help  me,  to  curb  ray  heart's 
wild  throbbing,  to  still  its  wounded  agony  for  the  sake 
of  those  I  love  on  e-irtli,  whose  happiijess  is  bound  up 
in  mine.    But  not  yet — it  can't  'oe  yet — o"ii,  not  yet." 

The  Fitzgeralds  are  expected  from  the  Continent — 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  has  accepted  Isabel's  ofier  to  tenant  Park 
Lodge  again,  and  the  Beauclerks  have  promised  then- 
dear  adopted  child  that  they  will  always  regard  Castle 
Gerald  as  one  of  thtir  homes,  and  Edith's  heart  is 
yearningly  turned  towards  it  . 

Ernest  Fitzgerald  is  on  the  avenue,  imder  the  shade 
of  the  linden  ti-ees  of  Beaupark  ;  he  is  not  expected 
there  this  morniog,  but  he  can  curb  his  iu'ipatience  no 
longer.  He  only  arrived  in  Loii'  lr  j  night,  andhas 
run  down  by  the  eriiliest  trfiin  tuii  morning,  and 
walked  from  the  station.  Various  confiicting  feelings 
are  in  his  heart— joy,  gladness,  shame,  soitow,  nervous- 
ness ;  he  cannot  unravel  those  quickly  thronging 
thoughts  ;  b'at  his  soliloquy  is  bro'uen  into  by  the  glad 
voice  of  his  old  friend.  Sir  Frederic  Beaucierk,  v  ho 
darts  out  from  a  side  path,  and,  seizing  both  his  hands, 
gives  him  a  cordial  welcome  to  Beaupark.  Inquiries 
and  answers  fill  up  the  time  recjuu-edto  bring  them  to 
the  mansion.  And  now  Sir  Frederic  and  Ernebt  Fitz- 
gerald tread  the  grand  old  halls  of  beautiful  Beaupark. 
The  b.ii  onot  c«j"uducts  his  friends  to  the  small  drawing- 
room,  iioiu  ^■,  lJich  sacred  retreat  itsue  sounds  that  set 
young  Fit.<gorald's  heart  throbbing  against  his  breast. 
It  is  Isabel  at  her  harp,  singing  old  plaintive  inelodies 
of  exquisite  beauty.  Sir  Frederick  Beaucierk  gently 
opens  the  door,  waves  his  hand  for  Erne^^t  to  enter, 
disappears,  and  the  lovers  are  united  once  more. 

Isabel  Forde  looks  very  charming  t'nis  morning, 
robed  in  pale-blue  cachemire.  She  rises  from  her 
harp,  aud,  uttering  a  little  scream  of  glad  .surprise,  she 
advances,  and  hei  bright  burn-Ing  blushes  are  hid  in 
the  sheltering  breast  of  Ernest  Fitzgerald. 

"  And  so  you  would  cot  take  back  your  promise, 
Isabel  ?" 

"  Not  ^^■hile  these  stones  sparkle  so  brightly,  Er- 
nest,'' aud  the  diamonds  in  the  betrothal  ring  are 
flashing  before  the  eyes  of  the  young  lover. 

"Ah!  Isabel,"  said  he,  with  the  slightest,  faintest 


sigh,  "  that  ring  encircled  the  tiny  finger  of  Isabel 
Clifford,  the  strugghng  young  barrieter's  darling,  not 
the  finger  of  Isabel  Forde,  the  lady  of  Castle  Gerald.  ' 

"  And  cares  cot  Ernest  to  be  the  lord  of  Castle 
Gerald,  and  does  the  young  baniater  forget  the  words 
of  his  own  dear  country's  bard  ? 

The  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forsets. 

But  as  tmly  loves  on  to  the  close. 
As  the  sunflower  turns  on  her  god  whe.n  he  sets 

'ilia  same  look  N^hich  he  turned  when  he  rose. 

The  ^illage  of  Castla  Gerald  is  in  fesUl  guise  ; 
triumphal  arches  with  words  of  welcome  inacribed 
upon  them  have  been  erected  ;  and  gay  banners  are 
flying  eve.-yv/here.  The  tenantry  are  all  collected  at 
the  grand  entrance  gate,  for,  in  the  %-illagc  of  Be:iu- 
park.  Sir- Frederic  Beaucierk  has  "given  away"  his 
adopted  daughter  to  the  loving  care  of  Em^st  Fita- 
gerald,  and  the  bride  aud  bridegroom  aro  expected 
home  to  Castle  Gerald. 

Flark  I  the  carriage  wheels  are  heard  in  the  distance ; 
"  they  are  coming  I"  flie»  :ro-m  mouth  to  mouth.  The 
loving  tenantry  would  fain  remove  the  prancing  gi'eys, 
and  take  their  places  to  drav?  their  beloved  iaudlord 
home  ;  but  Ernest  will  not  lei  them,  aud  the  travel- 
ling carriage  sweeps  up  the  grand  old  aveniie,  and  as 
it  drav.-s  up  at  the  hall  door,  Ernest  grasps  wai-mly 
the  rough  hand  of  Willie  Moore,  his  old  nurse's  son. 
Ernest  Fitzgerald  leads  his  lovely  'oride  straight  to  the 
ladies'  room,  where  their  troth  was  first  puphted  long 
ago.  From  its  balcony  they  look  upon  the  gay,  glad 
groups  beneath,  and  Ernest  thanks  them,  with  a  voice 
trembling  with  emotion,  for  then-  kind  welcome,  aud 
they  turn  away  to  feasting,  and  to  revelry,  and  the 
beautiful  Isabel  Fitzgerald  is  drawn  gently  from 
that  happy  scene  and  claeped  fondly  to  her  husband's 
breast. 

Once  more  the  old  legend  has  been  fulfilled,  for  the 
property  ha«  reverted  in  a  strange,  mysterious  way, 
back  in  all  its  glory,  to  the  ancient  and  honoured  family 
of  Fitzgerald. 

THE  E^^D. 


.  BOBOLINK. 

On  the  sv/ingiEg  branches 

Of  the  apple-tree 
BoboUiik  is  sittiEg, 

Peering  dov/n  ac  me. 
Xow  he  fiies  aud  flutters 

Through  the  laughing  leaves, 
Tim'rous  of  the  reapers 

Binding  up  their  sheaves. 
Eirdie,  swg  year  carol : 

None  shail  h.iim  you  here. 
Ah  ;  his  throat  s  a-treinbU.- 1 
Catch  his  ■»  arble  clear. 

liob-o-link  1  Bob-o-link ! 

How  I  love  to  sing ! 
Bo'o-o-Hnk  1  Bob-o-Unk ! 
Heajr  the  echo  ring  I 

Merry  little  songster, 

HoTv  my  pulseit  hriU 
Listcaing  to  your  choruB  , 

J'ioatmg  o'er  the  hill ! 
Let  me  leara  your  measure- 
Teach  me  all  your  art — 
I've  a-  song  to  warble 

From  a  happy  heart. 
Sing  agaiu,  more  s!o«-ly — 
let  mc  catch  each  note. 
There  !  he'll  give  an  aus"-er— 
See  his  swelling  throat  1 

Bob-c-Uak  :  Bob-o-link  ! 

This  is  aU  I  know ; 
Bob-o-link  I  Bob-o-link  I 
Thus  my  measures  go. 


The  London  Gazette  announces  the  appointment  of 
3Ir.  Henry  Longiy,  barrister-ax-law,  to  be  the  third 
Charity  Commissioner  for  England  and  'Wales. 

The  PrJl  ^'faU  Gazette  states  that  the  public  were 
excluded  from  the  railway  stations  during  her  Ma- 
jesty's recent  journey  to  Scotland  in  consequence  of 
Prince  Leopold's  health. 

Breakfast.— Epps'sCoco.\—GK-iTEFtLAM3CoxjoRXi.N 
— '■  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  apphcatioa  of  the  "fine  properties,  of  well-selected 
cocoa,  Mr."  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  v-ith  a 
delicately  tiavoured  beverase  -o  hich  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors' "buls." — C>v>l  Sevi'ce  Gazette.  Made  simply  with 
Boiliu"  Water  or  Milk.  Sold  by  Grocers  in  packets  only, 
labelled — J.\MES  Ef  PS  a.vd  Co.,  HomG-opathic  Chemists, 
i*.  Threadneedle-street,  and  170,  Piccadilly ;  'Works,  Eustou- 
ro:id,  London. 

M.VNi'FACTURE  OF  CocoA  — We  -"-ill  now  give  an  account 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  Jamts  Epps  and  Co. ,  mauu. 
facturers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Eustojj. 
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DEATH  OF  MR.  FOLEY,  H.A. 

It  13  Trith  the  mo3t  profound  regret  we  announce 
Ihe  death,  on  August  27^t  his  residence,  Hampstead, 
London,  of  Jolm  Henry  Foley,  the  greatest  living  sculptor 
and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  many  illustrious 
men  to  whom  Ireland  has  given  birth.  Mr.  Foley 
had,  some  three  years  since,  suffered  from  a  painfu 
and  dangerous  illness,  but  had  almost  completely  re- 
covered, and  was  all  through  the  summer  in  good 
health  and  spirits.  A  few  a  weeks  since  he  attended 
the  wedding  of  a  connection,  and  when  leaving  the 
touse  caught  cold.  Pleurisy  at  once  supervened,  and, 
although  the  patient  rallied  for  a  time,  the  dangerous 
symptoms  soon  returned,  and  on  Thursday  death  re- 
lieved him  from  his  suffering.?.  John  Henry  Foley 
Was  bom  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1S18.  From  his 
earliest  boyhood  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study, 
of  Art,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  became  a  student  at 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  where  he  obtained  the  first 
prizes  in  the  schools  for  designing  the  human  form 
animals,  architecture,  and  modelling.  In  1834,  he  left 
Ireland  for  London,  and  entered  the  schools  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  In  1889  he  exhibited  "The 
Death  of  Abel,"  and  during  the  five  or 
six  years  which  followed  constantly  exhibited  ideal 
groups  at  the  annual  academy  exhibition.  Genera^ 
Public  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  young 
artist  by  his  groups  exhibited  at  the  "Westminster 
Hall  competition  of  18-14.  He  vras  chosen  as  one  of 
thesculptors  for  the  new  Palace  of  Westminster,  and  the 
two  noble  marble  statues  of  Hampden  and  Selden  which 
grace  St.  Stephen's  Hall  are  the  work  of  his  chisel. 
But  it  was  in  1856  that  Foley  sprang,  almost  at  a 
bouivi,  into  the  "first  rank  of  living  sculptors.  In  that 
year  he  completed  his  famous  eqnestria'n  group  in 
bronze  of  Lord  Hardinge  on  his  war  charger.  The 
wonderful  spirit  and  grace  of  this  work  took  London 
by  storm,  and  Foley's  Lord  Hardinge  was  the  event  of 
the  artistic  year.  From  that  hour  to  the  hour  of  his 
death  Foley's  fame  deepened  and  widened.  Both 
artists  and  virtuosi  Concurred  in  hailing  him  as 
not  alone  the  greatest  living  sculptor,  but,  with  one 
exception,  the  first  supremely  great  name  in  the 
history  of  British  statuary.  Up  to  this  hour  patron- 
age has  been,  and  is,  to  sculpture  what 
it  once  was  to  letters.  ^  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  the  only  path  by  which  the  poet  could  at- 
tain to  fame  was  the  smile  of  My  Lord  or  the  fa- 
vovuing  criticism  of  the  Countess.  British  Sculpture 
is  what  British  literature  once  was — a  hot-house 
plant  nurtured  in  salons  and  supported  by  coteries. 
If  in  the  last  generation  it  was  through  the  gene- 
rosity of  Lord  Egremont  that  Flaxman  was  enabled 
to  produce  those  marvellous  works  whose  grace  and 
pathos  proclaim  him  the  greatest  genius  who  has 
given  himself  to  sculpture  since  the  death  of  Michael 
Angelo,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  it  was  pa- 
tronage which  flooded  England  with  the  worthless 
marbles  of  Chgutrey  and  TurnerelK.  In  our  own  day 
we  have  seen  Royal  and  noble  favour  elevate  the 
tawdry  and  commonplace  art  of  Baron  Maroohetti  to  a 
place  of  signal  eminence.  In  a  famous  passage 
Pope  has  boasted  that  he  was  the  first  poet  who  had 
"  pleased  by  manly  ways" — the  first  whohad  appealed 
to  the  suffrages  of  the  public,  not  to  the  smiles  of  the 
patrons.  Foley  was  the  Pope  of  sculptors.  He  had 
no  patron  ;  he  was  smiled  on  by  no  fashionable  cliq_ue; 
he  did  not  haunt  the  sal<ms  of  the  great.  But  from 
the  hour  in  which  he  exhibited  his  "Lord  Hardinge," 
he  surely  and  steadily  advanced  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  fame.  Bis  works  appealed  both  tx>  the  curiosi  and 
the  crowd.  Into  the  soul  of  this  Irish jirtist  something 
of  the  radiant  Greek  spirit  liad  been  breathed.  An 
unrivalled  roaster  of  the  detailsofhis  work,  an  exquisite 
grace  of  t-wte  and  temper,  an  orisinahty  and  a  charac 


ter  rare  in  a  commonplace  age,  all  ena'oled  him  to  shine 
conspicuously  in  the  most  difficult  branch  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  arts. 

After  '56,  commissions  for  portrait  sculptures  so 
poured'  in  on  the  artist  that  he  almost  abandoned  the 
ideal  studies  of  earher  times.  A  few  of  his  more 
famous  works  may  be  mentioned.  The  list  includes 
Lord  Elphinstone,  for  Bombay  ;  Sir  Charles  Barry,  for 
Westminster:  Lord  Herbert,  for  the  War  Office;  Father 
Mathew,  for  Cork  ;  Sir  Henry  Mar.?h,  for  Dublin :  Mr. 
Fielden,  M.P.,  for  Todmorden.  It  is  unneces.sary  to  i 
add  to  the  list  the  two  m;7.gnificent  statues  which  stand 
at  the  gate  of  Trinity  College,  and  preserve  the 
memory  and  recall  the  features  of  Ireland's  great 
orator-statesman  and  her  gentle  noveleat-bard.  Of 
this  famous  group  Foley  vras  justly  proud.  The  Gold- 
sm.ith  he  considered  his  best  work,  and  aprcpoi  there- 
was  wont  to  relate  to  his  fi(fends  a  little  anecdote. 
"  Foley,"  sr.id  a  friend  jtist  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Ireland  "  is  not  that  statue  of  Gfoldsmith, 
near  Trinity  Colleg*,  one  of  your  works 
"It  IS,"  replied  the  artist.  "Well,"  ct'D.tinued  the 
friend,  "  1  don't  think  it  at  all  in  your  best  style." 
"Indeed,"  said  the  artist,  "  it  rather  pleased  me  my- 
seli."  •  '■  Too  much  drapery,"  s.aid  the  friend.  "  Per- 
haps so,"  was  the  artist's  reply.  "  He  seems  to  be 
rolled  up  in  a  blanket,"  said  the  friend.  Then  a  light 
broke  across  Foley's  mind.  "  Oh!"  he  said,  "  perhaps 
you  mean  the  statue  of  Moore."  "OhI  to  be  suie  I 
do,"  said  the  friend.  This  little  anecdote  Mr.  Foley 
was  wont  to  relate  with  much  quiet  humour.  V\  hoa 
last  he  visi1;ed  Dublin  the  lesthetic  sense  of  the  arti«t 
was  sadly  eliocked  by  the  hideous  railing,-;  recently 
erected  outside  Trinity  College,  which  ob.'cure  from 
the  street  the  view  of  the  statues  inside.  Mr.  Foley's 
last  great  (completed)  work  was  the  statue  of 
Outran),  exhibited  a  little  time  ago  in  Lon- 
don. This  group  was  lauded  to  the  skies. 
and  exhibited  in  a  wondrous  degree  the  close 
union  of  Hellenic  calm  and  Gothic  movement  v.'hich 
characterised  Foley's  best  works.  Like  all  its  prede- 
cessors, this  statue  strikingly  evinced  the  artist'.-^  mas- 
tery over  details  and  extraordinary  technical  knowledge, 
all  the  more  extraordinary  in  a  man  wlio  had  scarcely 
ever  been  abroad  and  had  never  visited  Italy.  For  the 
last  year  or  so  Mr.  Foley  refused  all  commissions 
deeming  his  time  full  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
on  hands,  among  other  works,  statues  of  Grattan, 
Lorii  Qough,  Dr,  Stokes  and  Faraday  ;  he  had 
just  completed  his  statue  of  the  late  Sir  B.  L.  Guin- 
ness. Need  we  add  that  there  stood  unfinished  in  his 
studio  the  famous  work  in  whose  fate  all  Ireland  is 
concerned,  and  which  he  himself  intended  should  be 
his  chef  d'criu-re  ?  In  mourning  the  dead  artist  the 
grief  of  the  country  will  be  intensified  at  remember- 
ing that  another  hand  than  the  great  master's  must 
give  the  final  touches  to  the  O'C'onnell  Monument. 
Some  comfort  it  is  to  know  that  this  nyticnal  work 
was  rapidly  approaching  completion  v.'hen  Foley  was, 
"  too  young  for  friendship,  not  too  yoi^ng  for  fame," 
snatched  away  from  his  labours  and  his  triumphs. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Foley  was  the  best  and  most 
amiable  of  men.  He  married  many  years  since  Miss 
Grey,  who  survives  her  husband.  The  marriage  was 
childless,  but  brought  the  aitist  complete  and  un- 
broken domestic  happiness.  To  all  who  had  claims  upon 
him  Foley  was  the  most  generous  and  self-sacrificing 
of  men.  Although  to  one  of  his  fame,  talents,  ac- 
complishments, andgraco  of  manner  the  highest  so-  j 
ciety  was  open,  he  never  availed  himself  of  his  oppor- 
tunities. The  only  society  he  loved,  was  that  of  old 
friends  and  ^  artist.=.  By  the  latter  he  was 
regarded  with  the  greatest  lov©  and  respect. 
He  was  an  exquisite  musician,  and  in  his  hours  of 


leisure  wrote  some  graceful  lyi'ics  and  composud  the 
accompaniments  thereto.  Thcsehe  pubhshed  from  time 
to  time  with  his  initials,  "  J.  H.  F.,"  and  some  have 
become  exceedingly  popular.  As  a  specimen  of  hia 
powers  as  a  versifier,  we  give  below  the  ballad,  "  Her« 
we  must  part,"  published  by  the  deceased  arcist,  witir 
accompaniment,  some  time  since  : — 

Eore  v'o  must  part — must  part  to  meet  no  more, 

Save  chance  slioHld  lead  me  where  thy  path  may  bo. 
To  'mg'jr  near  thee  svreet  it  was  of  yore, 

V.'uon,  t'SNined'withhope,  love  made  thee  all  to  me. 
Oh  !  would  that  time  could  be  ren£T\'ed, 

That  -.vo  uiighc  meet  again ; 
And,  meeting,  find  no  thought  intrude 

To  mingle  iovo  with  pain. 

But  never  more,  in  gladness  or  in  hope, 

Tl'.O'a,  in  whese  ej-es  the  ra\  responsive  sbono, 
'Who^e  STiiile  a  paradise  of  thought  called  up, 

Cr.n  I  beliold  tbec  as  in  days  by-gone. 
Ail !  no,  for  in  thy  presence  now 

Pcp.ce  from  my  spirit  flies  ; 
And  all  that  made  the  future  flow 

In  fond  contentmoiit  dies. 

Farevrell,  forget  me,  may  thy  days  roll  on, 

Sail  blesseil,  till  time  for  tbee  sb.ill  be  no  more, 
I  Would  not  have  thy  bo^om  haibunr  one 

D:!rk  drop  that  sorro'iv  fr uin  its  depths  might  pour. 
Fare-*"eil,  cast  from  thy  gliit  'niiig  eyes 

Those  tears,  sad  let  them  be 
Tile  last  that  evermore  shall  rise 

In  memory  of  me. 

Mr,  Foley  was  a  good  Irishman,  loving  his  country  and 
proud  of  her,  and  his  best  friends  were  Irishmen.  The 
last  holiday  lie  took  was  in  the  company  of  a  Dubb'a 
gentl-sman  well  known  in  the  musical  world  and  bisi 
wife.  Between  the  lady  and  gentleman  wo  allude  to 
and  the  artist  there  had  subsisted  a  long,  close,  and 
most  intimate  friendship.  We  may  conclude  this 
brief  notice  of  a  man  whose  private  life  was  as  pure, 
simple,  and  noble  as  his  public  life  was  bright  and 
famous  by  saying  that  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  his 
artistic  success  was  the  most  self-saci-ificing  fastidious- 
ness. L^nless  perfectly  pleased  with  his  work,  the 
artist  would  in  a  moment  destroy  the  labour  of 
months.  He  had  a  high  ideal,  and  to  that  ideal  he  at 
all  times  ad'nered.  W^e  regret  to  add  that,  living  only 
for  his  art  and  in  his  art,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
Mr.  Foley  devoted  himself  to  it  with  too  much  assi- 
duity, forgot  to  economise  his  strengtii,  and  thus  de- 
prived the  world  too  soon  of  the  lofty  genius  and  the 
gentle  heart  we  this  day  mourn. 


LAUGHTER  OF  THE  LEAVES. 

In  the  pleasant  summer's  morning, 

As  the  reapers  gather  sheaves. 
Did  you  ever  lie  and  listen 

To  the  laughter  of  tlie  leaves  ? 
Sti.-aHng  througli  the  b'. -ir.led  barley, 

Wheie  the  moweis  gailv  sing, 
To  the  \yaving  apple  orchard 

.Just  above  the  gushing  spiing — 
1i\'here  the  grasses  'oeud  and  beckon 

.^3  tiie  breezes  wander  by. 
With  the  laughing  leaves  above  you, 

Did  you  ever,  dreaming,  lie  2 

Come?  the  breath  of  blooming  clover, 

And  the  notes  of  merry  birds, 
Aiid  the  breezes  throiiijh  tb.e  branches 

Hum  a  song  not  set  to  words; 
M'sty  bright  the  valiey  ghstens. 

And  you  wonder,  at  youi'  ea-3e, 
'Why  the  goldi;n  lig'ut  grows  purple 

As  it  sv.'eeps  the  distant  trees. 
Kappy  visions  stir  your  pulses 

As  you  gaze  into  the  sky. 
And  ;,"ou  dream  of  wh.at  will  happen 

In  "the  blessed  by-and-by  ; 

Golden  sunlight,  summer  weather. 

Are  nut  huh'  so  bright  and  fair 
•S  As  tb-i  liapoy  time  a-eoming, 

W'llh  ic-i  v.'oigiit  of  amlier  air. 
Dre.u'iing  t/ir.s  upon  the  hillside. 

As  the  rtapas  s  gather  she.aves, 
'Tis  ;^  iiiy  t  .  lie  and  lisiou 

To  tile  buigliter  of  the  leaves. 
Still  tliO  r.-iipois  sing  in  chorus, 

l-i'ing  up  their  yellow  sheaves, 
And  yo'u  w.atch  them,  idly  listening. 

To  the  laughter  of  the  leaves. 


Becker  Bros.'  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  ind.  per  !b.,  tsa 
combination  of  the  finest  liinds  imp.irted.  and  contains  all 
that  is  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Groat  George'*- 
9i;reet.  Duiblin. 
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TE  DEUM.  ' 

In  the  little  village  of  Loganville,  on  a  sunshiny 
Bummer  afternoon — when,  from  the  almoi;t  drowsy 
quiet  -vrhich  pervaded  the  place,  an  active  man  of  busi- 
ness, accustomed  to  the  turmoil  of  city  life,  would  hare 
fled  as  from  the  dreariness  of  a  hermit  life — Paul  Day- 
ton— poor,  blind  Paul  Dayton — sat  in  the  old,  moss- 
grown  church,  entranced  at  the  organ. 

For  him  there  were  no  such  teiTors  as  would  beset 
the  servant  of  Mammon  in  the  peacefulness  of  his 
native  place.  No,  no  !  for  in  that  little  quiet  villa 
was  there  not  centred  all  of  happiness  alloted  to  him 
in  this  life  ? — his  dearly  loved  widowed  mother,  his  be- 
loved organ,  and  something  else  at  the  thought  of 
which,  Paul  bowed  his  head  over  the  organ,  as  if  in 
fear  at  the  temerity  of  such  a  thought. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Paul  was  visited  by  the  aillic- 
tion  which  seemed  for  a  long  time  to  have  closed  for 
him  al'  hope  for  the  future  enjoyment  of  life.  It  was 
caused  by  constant  reading.  Paul  from  childhood  had 
been  a  great  lover  of  books — books  from  the  little 
circvdating  library — books  lent  him  by  the  kind- 
hearted  proprietor  of  Logan  Hall  and  of  half  the 
village,  he  devoured  with  avidity. 

He  got  up  early  and  retired  Ipte,  and  he  even  be- 
grudged the  time  spent  in  sleep  and  at  school.  So 
much  of  his  reading  was  done  by  artificial  hght  that 
the  constant  drain  on  his  eyes  at  last  brought— the 
inevitable  result — blindness  ! 

In  his  visits  to  Logan  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining books  from  the  gi-eat  library  there,  Paul  had 
been  thrown  somewhat  into  the  society  of  the  only 
daughter  of  the  proprietor,  Alice  Logan.  A  mutual 
liking  sprang  up  for  each  other  in  the  breasts  of  Paul 
and  Alice  ;  they  discovered  similiar  tastes  in  their 
reading,  and  also  an  intense  delight  in  music. 

Many  a  summer  afternoon,  during  Paul's  vacation 
days,  did  the  young  couple  spend  in  the  library-room 
at  the  nail,  discussing  the  contents  of  histories, 
biographies,  volumes  of  poetry,  and  they  both  found  a 
favourite  in  the  same  poet. 

Miss  Alice  was  a  fine  performer  on  the  organ.  Paul 
begged  for  instrurtion,  which  was  willingly  granted, 
and  he  became  almost  as  proficient  as  Alice  herself. 

Just  at  this  t'me  Paul  became  blind. 

Mrs.  Dayton,  with  her  slender  means — the  residue 
of  £v  splendid  fortiine  spent  by  her  dissipated  but  now 
deceased  husband — insisted,  against  all  remonstrance 
from  Mr.  Logan — Alice's  father—  on  procuringsurgical 
assistanoe,  but  it  v.'as  of  no  avail. 

The  doctors  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  case,  as 
one  beyond  their  science,  and  so  notified  the  widowed 
mother  of  Paul. 

Great  sorrow  prevailed  at  the  cottage  of  the  Day- 
tons  ;  but  Paul,  realizing  that  to  sit  still  and  grieve 
onrer  the  loss  of  his  sight  were  to  court  insanity,  if  not 
death,  rcaised  himself,  and  procured  the  position  of 
organist,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Logan,  %7ho 
could  hardly  do  enough  for  the  son  of  his  old  school 
companion,  and  he  finally  procured  for  Paul  a  small 
school  for  children.  Paul,  by  this  means,  gradually 
became  used  to  his  cross,  and  bore  it  without  repining. 
Although  his  duties  as  schoolmaster  did  not  allow  him 
much  spare  time,  he  still  found  opportunies  to  visit 
the  library  ;  and  he  experienced  greater  delight  there, 
sightless,  than  before  his  affliction — ^for  now  Alice,  in 
her  low,  sweet,  musical  voice,  read  to  him  from  his 
favourite  authors. 

And  thus  time — insatiable,  all-devouring  time,  swal- 
lowing the  sweetest,  brightest  moments  of  our  youth — 
passed  on,  and  Paul  and  Ahce  were'  respectively 
twenty-one  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 

But  their  relations  with  each  other  had  not  conti- 
nued the  same  during  the  past  three  years.  Paul's  in- 
tercourse Tv-ith  Alice  had  become  scantier,  and  even  the 
pleasure  of  ber  presence  was  very  seldom  accorded  him 
ncfw.  For  AUce  had  grown  up  into  a  charming,  beau- 
tiful woman,  and  her  time  was  greatly  occupied  in  at- 
tending to  her  duties  as  hostess  (for  she  was. mother- 
less)— duties  which  sat  upon  her  queenly  heiwJ  and 
shoulders  well  as  ever  crown  upon  the  head  of  queen. 

As  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  proprietor,  her  posi- 
tion was  a  very  prominent  one  in  the  surrounding 
country ;  audwhen  were  added  to  thisher  charms  of  per- 
son and  of  mind,  she  became  a  very  greatly  coveted 
ToUDg  lady,  and  her  suitors  were  many  and  various. 
Some  sought  her  for  her  money — some  for  her  per- 
sonal beauty — some  for  her  beauty  of  mind — and  alas! 
the  number  of  this  latter  class  was  few. 

Visitors  were  constantly  thronging  in  the  Hall ;  but, 
Dotwithatanding  xbe  was  ao  constantly  besieged  by 


suitors,  and  her  time  was  otherwise  so  occupied,  Alice 
found  time  to  visit  Mrs.  Dayton,  and  sometimes,  but 
very  rarely,  Paul  in  his  schoolroom. 

Her  coming,  on  such  occasions,  was  to  blind  Paul 
very  much  like  the  visit  of  an  angel ;  the  little  school- 
house  seemed  a  fit  abiding  piece  for  a  king,  so  long  as 
she  stayed  thei-e  ;  but,  ah  !  how  desolate,  how  close 
and  narrow  the  room,  on  her  departure — and  how  his 
cross  seemed  turned  into  iron,  and  to  press  upon  his 
shoulders ! 

And  now,  probably,  the  reader  can  guess  what  the 
"  something  else"  was  that  Paul  Dayton  was  thinking 
of  that  afternoon  in  the  old  moss-grown  church. 

Paul  had  dismissed  his  school  an  hour  earlier  than 
usual,  and  uov,'  he  sat  giving  expression  to  his  sorrows 
in  the  music  of  his  loved  insti-ument. 

By-aud-by,  as  he  heard  the  merry  shouts  of  a  riding 
party  passing  the  church,  he  became  more  thoughtful 
and  sad,  and  presently,  almost  unconsciously,  tears 
began  to  course  down  hi  cheeks. 

At  the  open  door  suddenly  appeared  Alice  Logan, 
but  .''o  light  was  her  step  that  Paul  knew  not  that  she 
was  there.  t 

Alice  gazed  at  lull's  countenance  for  a  moment, 
while  tiie  smile  that  had  a  moment  before  dimpled  her 
cheeks  became  overcast,  and  then  a  sad,  sympathizing 
smile  took  its  place  ;  and  moving  softly  behind  the 
bUnd  musician,  she  placed  her  fair  band  .upon  his 
brown  head,  and  said,  in  a  whisper,  which  the  angels 
must  converse  in — so  soft,  so  sweet,  so  balmy,  was  it  : 

"  Paul,  what  is  your  trouble — tell  me — teU  your 
sister?" 

Paul's  face  lit  up  with  wondrous  beauty,  and  putting 
up  his  hand  he  pressed  hers  upon  his  heud,  and  held  it 
prisoner  there,  but  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  he 
dropped  his  hand  upon  the  organ  and  re-commenced 
playing. 

Ahce's  face  flushed  slightly  at  this  action,  and  then 
as  slightly  paled,  and  then  she  removed  ber  hand. 
Will  you  not  tell  me,  Paul  ?"  she  asked. 

"  What  shall  I  tell  you,  Alice  ?  My  troubles  !  No ; 
I  have  no  troubles — but  at  present  my  one  great  trou- 
ble is  my  sorrow  at  leaving  home,  my  friends,  and 
above  all,  you,  my  kind  sister  !"  he  answered,  mourn- 
fully, hesitating  slightly  at  the  word  sister. 

'•  Leave  us,  Paul  !  Surely,  you  are  jesting  !  Why, 
where  would  you  go,  Paul  ?" 

"  I  have  received  the  proffer  of  an  engagement  as 
organist  in  a  church,  and  I  have  determined  to  accept 
it,"  he  answered. 

Leave  thjm — leave  her  !  Paul,  her  dear  brother  ! 
Alice  could  hardly  realise  the  fact  conveyed  in  Paul's 
last  word    Her  face  paled,  her  breath  became  shorter. 

Could  Paul's  eyesight  have  been  restored  to  him  at 
that  moment,  what  a  story  would  these  signs  have 
told  ! 

He  had  risen,  and  coming  to  where  Ahce  stood,  he 
took  her  hand  in  his,  and  said,  affectionately  and 
sadly : 

"  So  I  will  have  to  bid  you  good-bye  now,  AHce.  I 
leave  to-morrow.  Mother  and  I  have  determined  to 
leave  the  cottage  in  the  hands  of  your  father,  if  he 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  take  charge  of  it." 

"Well,  Paul,  if  you  must  go,  good-bye  !  But  you'll 
write  to  father — and  to  me  ?  And  your  dear  mother 
must  write,  too,"  said  Ahce.  withdrawing  her  hand. 

Paul's  face  flushed  a  Httle,  as  he  replied  : 

"  To  vou — to  you,  Alice  !  Certainly,  if  you  vsdll  be 
so  kind";  but  I  fear  my  letters  v.-Dl  b©  rather  dreary 
missives  " 

They  were  interrupted  by  several  couples  and  6ne 
disconsolate  gentleman,  who  eagerly  pounced  upon 
Alice  and  bore  her  away  triumphantly,  calUng  her  de- 
serter. 

Paul  and  his  mother  departed  nest  day,  accompa- 
nied by  the  good  wishes  and  blessings  of  neighbours 
and  friends. 

The  cause  of  Paul's  departure  was  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  he  thought  he  had  no  right  to  reject  a 
means  of  subsistence  for  the  future.  Their  little  mo- 
ney would  not  last  for  ever,  and  Paul,  of  coui-se, 
loathed  the  idea  that  either  his  mother  or  himself 
should  be  dependent  on  charity.  Another  equally 
strong  re.<!son  was  his  love  for  Alice  Logan,  the  know- 
ledge of  which,  he  felt,  would  be  safer  in  his  bosom 
if  he  wore  at  a  distance  from  its  object. 

So  they  parted — Paul  to  take  up  his  cross  in  the 
great  city,  where  he  bore  it,  I  cannot  say  patiently, 
but  with  as  much  resignation  as  was  possible  under 
the  circumstances. 

Oue  Sun  lay  evening,  about  a  year  after  his  entrance 
upon  bis  duty,  he  overheard  t'WP  gentlemen  in  the 
choir  conversing. 

'    "  Yes  ;  she  oscelled  herself  this  evening  ;  but,  I 


think,  the  best  rendering  of  that  hymn,  and  the 
sweetest,  I  heard  in  LoganvLUe,  one  Sabbath  evening, 
at  the  village  church.  The  singer,  whom  I  subse- 
quently became  acquainted  with,  was  Miss  Alice 
Logan,  daughter  of  the  rich  proprietor  of  that  name 
and  place." 

"  What  a  songstress,  and  rich  " 

"  And  beautiful." 

"  My  ideal  of  the  future  Mra.  ^lancbois.  Introduce 
me,  Jerome.' 

"  I  will,  if  you  accompany  me  next  — 

And  the  speaker  moved  out  of  hearing. 

This  conversation  stirred  up  in  Paul  feelings  of  re- 
sentment against  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken  Bo 
lightly  of  Alice.  He  marry  Alice  Log.m  !  He  might 
as  well  talk  of  marrying  an  ange)  straight  from  Hea- 
ven. 

Poor  Paul !  I  fear  if  you  had  been  called  upon  toehooee 
a  husband  for  Alice,  he  wouldn't  have  been  found 
upon  this  terrestrial  and  wicked  globe. 

That  evening,  after  church,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  a  neighbour,  Paul  was  thinking  of  Loganville  snd 
his  friends  there,  and  paiticukrly  of  one  friend, 
when  two  rough  men,  earnestly  engaged  in  con- 
versation, brushed  against  him,  and  he  overheard 
this  : 

"  Who  V 

"  Old  Logan — up  the  country — rich — rich  crib 
— crack  it,"  and,  leaning  forward,  "  Monday  night." 

Paul  Dayton  started  for  Loganvflle  the  next  morn- 
ing, sfter  providing  for  his  mother's  comfort  during 
his  absence. 

The  fragments  of  the  conversation  which  he  had 
overheard  had  worried  him  so  much  that  night  thit 
he  determined  to  visit  his  old  horns. 

And  he  should  probably  see  thei'e  the  object,  in 
spite  of  the  distance  between  them,  of  his  thoughts 
and  dreams. 

The?  correspondence  between  Paul  and  Alice  had 
been  of  a  "brotherly  and  sisterly"  character,  and  on 
the  part  of  Alice,  of  late,  had  been  sustained  very 
poorly. 

Paul  knew  not  why  ;  but  does  not  my  fair  reader 
guess  "  why"  ? 

Paul  reached  his  destination  in  the  afternoon,  and 
without  aid  started  for  the  old  church.  He  needed  no 
;!n.sisfance,  for  "  his  foot  was  on  his  native  heath,"  and 
he  knew  every  foot  of  the  ground. 

Coming  to  t'ne  church,  he  found  the  door  open,  and 
heard  some  one  within  playing.  A  few  Steps  brought 
him  to  the  performer,  unconscious  of  his  presence,  and 
there  Paul  stood,  entranced,  the  dehcious  music  filling 
his  soul.  It  might  have  been  poor  and  miserable  with- 
out harmony,  but  stiU  it  would  have  bean  heaven  to 
poor  blind  Paul,  because  of  the  player. 

Blind  PavJ  ! 

He  puts  his  hand  to  his  eyes,  then  takes  it  away,  and 
leaning  forward  eagerly,  he  exclaims  : 
"  Alice  !  Ahce  !" 

"  Paul,  oh,  Paul !  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  !" 

He  takes  her  hand,  and  drawing  her  gently  and  un- 
resistingly to  him,  he  kisses  her. 

"  Alice  !  dear  Alice  !  I  cannot  help  it — L  poor  bluid 
Paul  Dayton,  love  you  !"  he  exclaims,  wildly,  pas- 
sionately, and  then,  alarmed  at  his  temerity,  draws 
back. 

"  Paul" — in  a  whisper  as  low  as  the  voice  of  the 
zephvr — "  and  I  love  you." 

Paul  Dayton  forgot  his  blindness.  He  felt  like  a 
king. 

And  presently  : 

"  Why,  Alice,  I  believe  I  can— see  you." 

Paul  gazed  eagerly  at  her,  and  then  cried,  in  a  Toice 
husky  with  emotion  : 

"  It  is  so  !  I  can  see  you,  Alice — my  own  Alice  ! 
Thank  God  !" 

And  overcome  with  his  emotion,  he  pointed  to  the 
organ,  upon  which  Ahce,  understanding  and  sharing  in 
his  joy  and  emotion,  turned  to  the  instrument,  and 
presently  there  roUed  forth  a  volumn  of  praise  to  the 
Ahnighty  for  His  mercy  and  goodnes.s — an  overwhelm* 
ing  torrent  of  harmony  such  as  the  little  church  had 
never  heard  before. 

As  the  last  strains  were  dying  away,  Alice  felt  P.-.ul's 
arm  around  her,  and  presently,  as  the  faint  echoes  of  ths 
dving  music  were  gi'owing  fainter,  they  stood,  he«rt  t» 
heart,  and  enjoyed  such  happiness  as  is  accorded  to  but 
few  here  below. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  s:^y  tiiat  the  burglary  was 
prevented  by  Paul's  timely  warning. 

Paul's  eyesight  became  clearer,  and  finally,  with  the 
aid  of  science,  it  came  back  entirely,  and  in  a  few 
mnnths,\with  the  consent  of  5Ir.  Logan,  Paul  Dayton 
I  became  the  husband  of  a  beautiful  brida 
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DEATH  OF  MICHAEL  BAIflir. 

Before  yet  the  arave  has  covered  all  that  was  mortal 
oi  the  chief  of  British  sculptors,  it  becomes  our  sad 
office  to  record  the  death  of  another  illustrious  Irish- 
t;aa.  iliohael  B^aim  died  August  SO  at  Bootersto-ivn, 
at  tho  pauiarchial  age  of  SI  years.  The  coincidence  of 
his  doiaisa  wi'Ji  that  of  the  late  31;-.  Foley  suggests 
strong  points  o£  duference  and  coutrast  ia  tlie  life  and 
liibcurs  of  both  men.  Foley's  career  may  be  said  to 
Lave  begun  after  that  of  Banini  had  closed.  The  Kil- 
kenny man  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  powei-g  and  his 
famo  while  his  compatriot  of  Dublin  was  yet  a  stu- 
■dant  treading  with  reverent  feet  the  walks  of  art." 
It  was  after  that  literary  fraternity  to  which  we  are 
iudebted  for  the  delightful  mingling  of  two  gifted  miuda 
in  the  Tales  of  theO'Haj-a  Family"  h-id  been  severed 
far  ever,  and  John  Eaaim  lay  iu  ths  rest  to  which  his 
brother  at  a  long  interval  has  followed,  that  Foley 
aciiaved  the  tiiumphs  which  make  his  title  to  a  place 
among  the  great  departed.  The  lot  of  both  men  dif- 
fered further.  Foley  died  in  the  fulness  of  a  brilliant 
reputation,  and  while  honours  and  I'ewards  flowed 
thick  upon  hiaa.  Poor  Banim  outlived  the  more  sub- 
stantial acknowledgments  with  which  the  world  repaid 
his  genius.  These  acknowledgments  were  at  no  time 
near  his  merits,  but  the  Banims  had  the  true  charac- 
teristics of  their  kind,  and  wrote  less  for  what  their  gift 
would  bring  than  for  the  love  of  exercising  it.  The 
fate  of  Banim  is  iu  efTect  the  repetition  of  an  old  and  a 
Borrowf  ul  story.  Practically  he  survived  the  name  he 
mada,  for  it  failed  to  render  easy  his  declining  years 
or  to  relieve  his  age  from  ansiety  for  the  future  of 
those  dependent  on  him.  The  writer,  whose  excellent 
craative  capacity  and  picturesque  and  vigorous  style 
produced  some  of  the  foremost  works  of  Irish  fiction, 
exchanged  the  role  of  novelist  for  that  of  postmaster, 
axid  found  in  that  office  the  most  solid  result  of  his 
literary  perfonnances.  We  may,  perhaps,  allow  that 
having  regard  to  the  ^^cissitude  which  pursues  to  the 
last  so  many  of  those  who  live  by  the  pen.  llichaej 
Banim,  the  postmaster  of  I^lkennj',  was  a  fortunate 
Ewn.  Eis  brother  died  of  hard  work,  in  London,  and 
from  this  end  at  least  his  modest  income  saved  the  sur- 
vivor. But  when  we  state  that  since  his  superannuation 
the  principal  member  of  The  O'Hara  Family"  lived 
on  a  pension  of  £60  per  annum,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  it  is  not  hard  to  conceive  how  bitter  and 
oppressive  must  have  been  the  struggle  to  maintain  his 
household  in  the  Jiumblest  decency  and  comfort.  It 
ware  unprofitable  to  repeat  here  the  ancient  reproach, 
which  is  stiU  too  frequently  deserved,  that  nations  are 
neglectful  of  their  most  illustrious  sons.  But  there  is 
something  pitiful  in  the  reflection  that  the  man  whose 
woi'ks  have  power  to  charm  this  generation  as  theydid 
our  fathers  should  have  seen  his  countrymen  unmind- 
f u]  of  their  obligations  to  him,  and  forgetting  in  the 
succession  of  later  but  less  worthy  claimants  one  to 
v/bom  Ireland  owes  a  real  and  lasting  debt.  We  are 
aware  that  this  indifference  is  happily  not  gene- 
ral A  noble  exception  is  furnished  by  his 
native  city,  Kilkenny,  where  a  short  time 
since  a  public  movement  was  commenced  with  the 
view  to  secure  a  national  testimonial  for  Michacj 
Banim.  Ha  has  not  lived  to  enjoy  the  tribute  of  his 
country  and  the  proud  consciousness  that  the  land  of 
his  love  and  his  inspirations  was  not  ungrateful  to  her 
^fted  son.  For  him  the  cares,  the  hopes,  the  disap- 
p<jiutments,  and  the  triumphs  of  life  and  art  are  over. 
But  he  has  left  his  \yidow  and  his  daugh+tr.  These 
bereaved  survivors  are  a  bequest  to  the  L-tion.  It  is 
no  violation  of  delicacy  to  say  that  his  death  has  left 
them  wholly  destitute,  for  the  pension  of  £60  a  year 
has  dropped  vidth  his  decease,  and  it  will  be  with  the 
consideration  of  Government  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
continued  or  renewed  in  another  form.    It  will  be  a 


grievous  national  scandal  if  the  relatives  of  the  man 
who  wrote,  or  helped  to  write,  "  The  Nowlans," 
"  Croohore  of  the  Billhook,"  The  Boyna  Water," 
''•Father  Connell,"  and  many  other  tales  of  wide  and 
lasting  repute,  should  be  abandoned  by  the  people 
whose  history  and  customs  he  paintsd  so  felicitously. 
And  Irishmen  have  but  Utile  nation-;!  feeling  if  they 
neglect  to  j-ay  a  posthumous  debt  so  long  due  to  a 
great  Irishman  departed,  by  giving  generous  help  to 
those  who  were  so  dear  to  him  on  earth,  and  whom  his 
death  has  left  so  miserably  unprovided  for. 


THE  WIFE'S  FAEEWELL. 
Lift  mo  close  to  thy  heart,  my  darling. 

The  shadows  are  gaiTi'rmg  near, 
And  the  Ruvge  of  a  mighty  vivor 

Seems  breaking  upon  Eiy  ear; 
I  would  focJ  that  thy  stronc;  heart,  darlins 

StiU  throl>s  to  the  last  with  mine. 
Ami  the  life  that  is  fading  from  bio 

Siill  blonds  to  the  last  ■nitL  thine. 

We'vo  had  only  a  year  together— 

Cne  brief,  brigut  wedded  year — 
And  the  v.-i!ely  love  ■»a3  bj^iuiung 

To  coDijuer  tUa  maiden's  rear; 
Foi'  my  life  teemed  to  bra-idcn— -deepen — 

My  sr/irit  to  grow  more  strong. 
And  tho  love  in  my  young  heart  swelling. 

To  lift  and  to  bear  mo  along. 

And  I  dreamed  of  the  future,  dailins— 

A  futm-a  that  ne'er  will  be — 
v/hen  the  music  of  sweet  yoimg  voices 

Should  waken  to  you  and  me — 
When  our  hearth  should  be  wide  and  cheerful. 

And  wann  uith  the  beam  of  Lo^'e, 
And  our  home  lite  those  "blessed  mansions" 

Our  father  prejiares  above. 

Ihoea  were  sweet  idle  fancies,  darling, 

Like  mists  round  t/ie  mortiing  sun, 
That  must  molt  era  tlie  noonday's  radiance ; 

Yet — God's  ho'y  v/iU  be  dons — 
Ah  !  He  taoweth,  perchanco,  my  spirit 

To<3- close  to  the  earthly  clings. 
And  that,  blinded  by  Love's  own  brightness, 

It  never  would  use  its  wings  ! 

For  my  life  has  been  blest,  my  darliDg, 

And  shadowed  fixim  harm  and  woe  ; 
And  perhaps,  in  its  first  young  freslmess, 

'lis  better  that  I  should  go 
Ere  the  thorns  round  my  roses  gather, 

The  eregs  in  my  wine  cup  rise. 
Or  the  storm  in  its  wrath  can  darken 

The  blue  of  my  sunlit  skies. 

Are  you  near  to  me  still,  my  darling  ? 

I  would  whisper  something  more ; 
If  a  love  iu  the  future  come,  dear,  ' 

A3  sweet  as  the  love  of  yore, 
Be  it  blust — may  its  goldon  radiance 

Enkindle  anew  your  life  ; 
.And  the  S'.uilo  of  a  sistor  sph'it 

Shall  follow  my  darling's  wife  ! 

It  is  sun.'tit — the  purple  cloud  veil 

Is  swept  from  the  gates  of  gold, 
Aijd  the  white,  fleecy  clouds  rue  gathering 

Like  laml  s  to  the  shepherd's  fold. 
There  is  dew  on  thy  cheek,  my  darling  ; 

Ah,  win  ;s  must  be  strong  for  tliyht  ; 
May  the  God  who  lias  called  me  hulp  you  ! 

Jfow  tiss  me,  my  own,  good-ni^ut ! 


A  belief  is  gaining  ground  in  ciixles  where  American 
politics  are  studied  with  attention  that  the  unwonted 
anxiety  expressed  by  certain  papers  here  on  the  subje'^t 
of  the  Presidential  contest  in  the  United  States  is  the 
result  of  an  unfounded  "scare."  Tlie  Pennsylvanian 
nomination  begins  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  intimation 
that  Gentral  Grant  will  not  be  allowed  to  renew  his 
tenn  of  power  a  second  time,  and  not  by  any  means 
an  assui-ance  that  the  Governor  of  that  State  will  have 
any  chance  for  the  Presidency.  But  the  aspect  of  the 
negro  question,  taken  together  with  the  growth  of 
disaffection  in  the  West,  is  awakening  much  more 
sei'ious  apprehensions.  Some  of  the  principal  weekly 
journals  to-day  have  articles  on  the  subject,  and  the 
Satwi-day  Rnvieio  points  its  moral  thus: — "Uni- 
versal suffrage,  wldch  is  a  rude  and  cumbrous 
instr-umeut,  even  when  it  is  unavoidable,  becomes  ab- 
surd and  intolerable  when  the, couotituency  is  not 
practically  homogeneous.  The  example  of  Jamaica 
illustrates  the  inconvenience  of  representative  institu- 
tions when  the  franchise  is  either  confined  to  a  white 
minority  or  extended  to  a  coloiu-ed  majority.  It  le- 
mains  to  be  seen  w'nether  order  and  civilisation  in  the 
Southern  States  can  ba  reconciled  with  the  i-etention 
of  any  share  of  electoral  power  by  the  coloured  popu- 
lation. The  politician  who  may  provide  for  the  security 
of  the  neg;-oes  against  oppression  without  allowing 
them  a  m;.-cb;evou.s  and  ui:n;itu!;il  predomiuam^e  will 
deserve  a  high  pla,ce  among  Auicricun  statesmen  and 
legislators." 


PARISIAN  GOURMAKDS. 

* 

The  recent  sale  of  the  magnificent  Hotel  de  la  Reg- 
nifere,  in  the  Champs  Elysoes,  has  recalled  to  the  minds 
of  ths  Parisians  the  memory  of  its  original  owner  and 
his  eccentric  son.  The  house  was  built  by  the  archi- 
tect BaiTO  for  La  Regniere,  the  financier,  who  lavished 
thou.sands  on  its  decoration.  The  fo^mily  were  blessed 
or  afflicted  with  a  reputation  throughout  Paris  as  tho 
leading  gourmau^s  of  the  age.  The  father  of  the 
capit<tli.-it  died,  accoi-ding  to  the  received  report,  with 
tho  napkin  at  his  chin,  a  pate  de  foie  gras  before  hiui 
on  the  table.  Grimod  de  la  Regniere.  the  son,  con- 
tinued and  imfiroved  the  reputation  of  his  father,  and 
tiie  grandson,  bearing  the  same  name,  added  to  it  by 
devoting  a  lifetime  to  the  elaboration  of  entertain- 
ments as  extraordinary  as  they  were  sumptuous.  Some 
of  the  caprices  of  the  host  were  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  the  guests.  Such  was  the  prohibition  of  all 
wines  during  the  repast,  and  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  each  diner  of  drawing  his  own  cup  of  tea  or 
cofiee  from  some  bronze  figure  of  satyrs  charged 
with  these  liquids.  Another  was  the  undertaking 
exacted  from  each  of  the  persons  invited  to  the 
'■philosophic  breakfasts"  to  consume  at  least  17  cups 
of  one  of  those  drinks.  In  spite  of  these  tyran- 
nous restrictions  and  compulsory  rules,  the  comp6» 
tition  for  admission  to  the  banquets  was  immense. 
Not  only  were  the  places  of  the  guests  themselves  oc- 
cupied, but  a  large  gallery  surrounding  the  dining 
saloon  was  crammed  with  spectators  to  whom  tickets  of 
admission  had  been  sent.  Besides  the  host  of  ab- 
surdities introduced  by  the  younger  La  Regniere,  was 
an  innovation  to  which  the  present  generation  will 
allow  some  share  of  commendation — that  of  dispens- 
ing with  the  services  of  domestics,  whose  places  were 
supplied  by  mechanical  contrivances  noW  more  com- 
monly known  and  applied. 

"INSPIRATIONAL"  ORATION  BY  MRS.  TAPPAN. 

On  the  26th  of  August  Mrs.  Cora  L.  V.  Tappan,  the 
well-known  "  inspiration"  orator,  delivered  the  liist  of 
a  course  of  three  orations  in  the  Concert  Hall,  Lord 
Nelson-street,  Liverpool,  to  a  fair  audience.  Dr.  Hitch- 
man  presided.  At  the  outset  a  committee  of  five  per- 
sons was,  as  usual,  nominated  by  the  audience  out  of 
those  present  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  subject 
for  the  oration.  The  committee  retired,  and  during 
their  absence  the  chairman  delivered  an  address 
abounding  with  rounded  periods  and  high-sounding 
scientific  phrases.  He  woundup  by  the  following  pro- 
phecy : — Spiritualism  is  that  science  which  comes  to 
us  as  an  angel  of  light  to  disperse  the  darkness  of  ma- 
teriali;>m,  and  though  so  discarded  by  some  as  fui"nish- 
ing  to  us  only  a  wilderness  of  weeds,  experience  and 
observation  justify  the  assertion  that  it  is  calculated 
ere  long  to  realise,  if  we  bring  to  boar  upon  it  scientific 
culture  in  principle  and  practice,  not  only  a  garden 
of  flowers  for  the  present  generation,  but  to  blossom 
in  the  coming  ages  of  peace,  purity,  and  perfection, 
as  the  paradise  of  humanity."  The  committee  had 
now  returned  with  three  propoeitions,  which  the  chaii-- 
man  read  to  the  meeting,  in  order  that  they  might 
choose  the  one  on  which  the  oration  should  be 
founded.  They  were  as  follows  :— Ist.  Under  what 
circumstances,  when,  and  where  did  moral  evil 
begin  ^  2nd.  Is  there  in  the  spirit  world  a  public 
opinion  analogous  to  the  public  opinion  of  this  world? 
8rd.  Indisputable  evidence  of  spuit  communion  with 
tills  world  ?  The  latter  question  was  adopted  by  the 
meeting  by  a  large  majority,  and  Mrs.  Tappan,  after 
an  invocation  to  the  '"'  Great  Unseen,"  remarkable  for 
beauties  of  thought  and  phrase,  proceeded  with  her 
oration.  She  spoke  for  about  an  hour  amid  the 
greatest  attention.  Her  line  of  argument  was  to 
prove  that  in  times  gone  by  poets,  sages,  and  philoso- 
phers had  cc'Dfi'ssed  to  the  visits  of  spiritual  beingSy 
while  the  material  proofs  were  so  numerous  and  so  well 
known  that  it  was  onlyawonder  that  spirit  communion 
should  be  denied.  If  a  man  committftd  a  nuirder,  she 
argued,  and  ten  or  a  dozen  people  were  to  say  they 
hod  seen  the  act  committed,  no  court  of  justice  in 
F.ngland  dare  ignore  it.  And  there  could  be  found  in 
this  town  alone  thousands  of  people  who  would  testify 
that  they  had  held  converse  with  spiritual  beings  as 
intelligently  as  others  had  held  converse  one  with  ano- 
ther, either  by  hearing  their  voices,  by  written  com- 
mup.ic:ition,  or  by  signals  as  indisputable  as  the  signals 
of  the  telegraphic  opei-ator.  The  acute  ciitic  asked 
why  a  spii  it  should  bemean  itself  by  rapping  on  tables 
and  throwing  the  furniture  about The  answer  was, 
that  it  was  because  the  material  mind  of  the  niue- 
taeuth  csntury  could  have  no  other  proof.  Aftv^r  the 
oration  Mrs.  Tappan  answered  several  questions  oa 
matters  relating  to  sjiiitualiemi 
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[all  eights  EESEETED.] 
CHAPTER  VI. 

WHAT  MADGE  SATS. 

I  like  my  tea  at  five  o'clock,  but  here  it  is  a  quarter 
past  and  Jane  has  pot  come  home  yet.  I  wonder  if 
Mrs.  Bridges  will  lend  the  fifteen  pounds — certainly  if 
she  will  not  we  shall  be  in  a  most  unpleasant  predica" 
xaent.  Ah  !  At  last,  I  see  Jane  crossing  the  road  in 
a  great  hurry.  She  looks  quite  exiited,  and  actually 
6he  is  laden  with  what  looks  excessively  like  a  hag  of 
tea  cakes  ! 

"  What  on  earth  has  kept  you  so  late  V  I  inquire 
as  she  deposits  the  bag  upon  the  table.  Did  you  get 
the  money  ?" 

"  No,  but  a  sort  of  promise  of  it.  Oh  !  I  am 
sure  to  have  it.  Now,  who  do  you  think  is  coming 
to  tea  here  at  half -jaast  six  ?" 

I  name  several  acquaintances,  but  Jane  shakes  her 
head  negatively  and  mysteriously  as  each  one  is  men- 
tioned. 

"  What  would  you  say  if  Mr.  Stanistreet  were 
coming  ?" 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  . 

"  No -less  a  personage  than  your  host  at  Hopjle- 
ton." 

"  What  !" 

■'•  Yes— 'I  met  him,  and  renewed  our  acquaintance. 
He  inquired  after  you,  and  seemed  quite  glad  to  be  in- 
■  vitsd  to  tea." 

A  few  more  words,  and  then,  like  one  in  a  stra.igely 
pleasurable,  tumultuous  dream,  I  proceed  to  make  a 
fresh  toilet.  I  have  a  grand  new  black  silk  dress, 
destined  to  take  the  Hoppletonians  by  storm,  and  not 
/  intended  to  be  worn  until  I  go  there  ;  but,  I  reason, 
what  greater  occasion  can  there  be  to  wear  it  than  the 
present  ?  Thvis  thinking,  I  proceed  to  act,  and,  ar- 
raying myself  in  it,  I  descend  to  the  drawing-room, 
there  to  await  the  advent  of  the  visitor.  Miss  Perrot 
saj's  she  knows  all  about  him.  He  is  a  solicitor,  an 
orphan,  and  an  only  child. 

'■  A  quarter  to  seven,"  sa,ys  Miss  FeiTot,  consulting 
her  watch.  "  Very  bad,  indeed  ;  putting  politeness 
out  of  the  question,  it's  unbusin ess-like." 

''  There's  somebody  coming  down  the  road  !"  ex- 
claimed Jane.  Oh,  it's  not  he  ! — it's  a  policeman. 
Stand  up,  Madge,  and  let  me  l  ok  at  you  in  that 
dress." 

I  stand  up  ;  my  appearance  gives  universal  satis- 
faction ;  my  dress  is  admitted  to  be  most  becoming 
and  especially  adapted  to  display  the  .^^ymmetry  of  my 
figure. 

Seven  o'clock  strikes,  but  no  visitor  makes  his  ap- 
pearance. 

A  quarter-past  seven  chimes  ;  yet  no  \'isitor. 

Tvventy-eight  minutes  past  seven,  and  there  is  a 
knock  at  the  hall  door. 

In  a  few  minutes  more — minutes  which  seem  inter- 
mlnnbiS,  be  is  admitted  ;  and  now  he  stands  at  the 
dr.iWijjg-room  door.  How  much  old^r  and  more  mnnly 
he  looks  than  when  I  saw  him  fi-^-e  years  ago  I  He 
has  noiv  got  a  chii.k  blown  board  and  slight  niouit-iche, 
whilst  his  hgute  looks  fuller  and  .^troiicror.  But  ti:e 
eyes  are  unchanged— there  thoy  arc,  the  same  Strang.', 
commanding  eyes  which  I  know  can  look  so  rceriy 
and  mischievous  when  they  like.  My  heart  gives  a 
great  bound  at  the  well-remembsrcd  tone  of  his  \  oiee, 
as  he  says  to  Jane, 

"Really,  Mrs.  Preston,  I  have  to  apologise  for 


being  so  late.  But  a  most  unforeseen  occurrence  de- 
tained me." 

"  Pray  don't  mention  it.  Allow  me  to  introduce  my 
friend  Miss  Perrot,  Mr.  Stanistreet." 

He  bows,  and  then  turns  to  me.  Suddenly  there 
arises  towards  him,  in  my  mind,  a  strange  mingled 
feehng  of  repulsion  and  attraction.  Repulsion  at  the 
mocking,  satirical  ring  which  I  fancy  I  detect  in  his 
voice  as  he  addresses  me,  and  at  the  same  time  I  ex- 
perience an  indefinable  feeling  of  attraction  as  he  holds 
out  his  hand,  saying  familiarly : 

"  I  think  you  and  I  are  old  acquaintances.  How  do 
you  do  ?" 

"  I  am  very  well,  thank  you,"  I  reply  in  a  subdued 
voice,  which  sounds  oddly  unfamiliar,  even  to  myself. 
As  we  draw  around  the  tea  table  the  conversation  de- 
cidedly lags,  being  chiefly  confined  to  meteorological 
observations  and  kindred  topics  of  like  broad  general 
interest. 

'•  I  think,  Mr.  Stanistreet,"  says  Miss  Perrot,  in- 
sinuatingly, "  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  some  re- 
latives of  yours — the  Eeechers,  of  Beech  Grove." 

"  The  Beech?rs,  of  Beech  Grove  ?  Ah,  yes  !  I  believe 
they  are  relatr.  es  of  mine." 

"  Cousins,  are  they  not  ?" 

"  Cousins — yes,  you're  right." 

"  And  the  Stanistreets,  of  Stainbourne  ;  they  are  re- 
latives of  yours  also  '" 

The  sentence  is  put  interrogatively,  he  cannot  but 
be  aware  of  that ;  hov.'ever,  he  chooses  to  take  it  affir- 
matively, and  replies  : 

'"  Oh  1  are  they,  indeed  ?"  Then,  looking  across  the 
table  at  me,  he  continues  :  "  Well,  Miss  Tregama,  have 
you  been  in  Hcmpleton  since  the  night  you  came  to 
see  me  there  '{" 

"  I  never  went  to  see  you  !"  I  exclaim,  angry  in  spite 
of  myself,  and  feeling  the  hot  blood  flushing  all  over 
my  face. 

"Now,  I  appeal  to  you,  Mrs.  Preston,"  hi  says 
dryly  and  seriously,  "  did  not  your  sister  come  to  Hop- 
pleton,  with,  apparently,  no  other  motive  than  that  of 
paying  me  a  visit  ?" 

Jane  actually  laughs  at  this  conte.mptible  elTort  at 
facetiousness  ! 

"  Well,  we  hope  you  will  return  the  visit  when  we 
go  to  reside  in  your  neighbourhood,"  she  says. 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  so.  Are  you  ac- 
quainted with  many  people  in  Hoppleton  ?" 

"I  am  perfectly  aghast  to  hear  Jane  mention  the 
names  of  several  influential  families  from  whom  she 
Las  been  promised  pupils. 

Mr.  Stanistreet  listens  attentively.  Seemingly,  he  is 
about  to  declare  his  acquaintance  with  all  or  some  of 
them,  but,  alas  !  for  the  vanity  of  human  expectations, 
his  reply  is  limited  to  the  di&s\'llabie, 
Indeed  !" 

Adaptiveness  does  not  seem  to  be  our  visitor's  strong 
point. 

Tea  is  over,  and  the  united  efforts  of  Jane,  Miss  Perrot, 
and  myself  are  hardly  sufficient  to  find  conversation 
for  him.  He  is  simply  exa."per.iting  !  He  agrees  with 
each  one,  or  answers  in  nionosyllables,  into  which 
somehow  he  manages  to  infuse  a  world  of  meaning,  or 
he  answers  irrelevantly,  but  not  a  single  opinion  upon 
a  person,  place,  or  thing  can  be  drawn  from  him.  I 
am  tempted  to  vote  him  a  failure  until  I  look  at  his 
fico:  :  tli  .t  Cool,  imperturbable  look  baffles  all  scrutiny. 
I  feel,  and  know  quite  well,  that  he  is  playing  a  part, 
but  what  or  why  I  cannot  determine. 

Jane  and  I  had  privately  agreed  that  Mr.  Stanistreet 
was  to  be  allowed  to  consider  her  a  ^^■idow,  unless  he 
asked  the  cjue.5tion  directly,  which  contingency  did  not 
seem  likely.  Moreover,  we  decided  upon  not  saying 
anythin.;  about  the  school.  Jane  thought  it  better 
that  we  should  first  become  well  acquainted  with  him, 


and  then  let  events  gr^dullly  develop  themselveB. 
But  Fate,  as  represented  by  Miss  Perrot,  steps  in  and 
frustrates  all  oar  plans. 

"My  dear  Mrs,  Preston,"  she  says,  goodnaturedly, 
"  perhaps  Mr.  Stanistreet  could  give  you  Bome  infor- 
mation that  might  be  of  use  to  you  in  your  undertak- 
ing." 

I  see  plainly  the  wrath  surging  up  in  Jane's  face; 
but  she  is  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  asks  unhesitat- 
ingly : 

"I  hopp  you  do  not  object  to  strong-minded  women, 

Mr.  Stanistreet  V 

"If  you  mean  to  say  you  are  one,  certainly  not,"  he 
.rephes  suavely. 

'■'Well,  I  must  plead  guilty!"  she  exclaims,  whilst  I 
listen  in  a  state  of  abject  consternation.  "  I  ata  quita 
grieved  to  see  the  careless  and  sUp-shcd  manner  in 
which  young  girls,  and  children  too,  indeed,  are  taught, 
and  mean  to  wage  war  against  the  present  eysteai  of 
education,  by  inaugurating  a  series  of  classes  of  in. 
struction,  aiming  at  a  higher  and  more  improved  state 
of  things." 

He  listens  with  an  air  of  deep  and  absorbed  attention. 

"  It  is  really  very  praiseworthy  of  you  to  devote 
your  time  to  such  an  object,  and  I  am  sure  I  wish  you 
every  success."  He  evidently  does  not  think  we  ara 
compelled  to  try  and  estabhsh  a  school  for  the  sake  of 
procuring  bread  and  butter  ! 

"  Ey-the-by,"  chimes  in  Miss  Perrot,  "  what  about 
that  little  Letty  Bridges  ?  I  forgot  to  ask  the  result 
of  your  visit,  Mrs  Preston." 

"  Oh  I  Saresay  her  mother  will  allow  her  to  come 
after  all.  This  girl,"  addr-essing  Mr.  Stanistreet,  "  is 
one  in  whom  I  ta'se  an  interest,  poor  thing  !  Her  family 
are  not  quite  in  our  rank  of  life,  but  the  girl  is  willing 
and  plodding  ;  and  I  consider  it  only  right  and  Chris- 
tian-hke  to  try  and  give  her  a  chance  of  improving  her. 
self." 

"Most  kind  and  disinterested  indeed,''  I  hear  re- 
marked absently  from  beneath  the  brown  moustache- 

'■'  I  don't  believe  Mrs.  Bridges  will  allow  her  to 
come,"  I  remark,  not  from  any  especial  interest  I  take 
in  the  subject ;  but  purely  from  the  benevolent  mo- 
tive of  keeping  the  conversational  "call  rolling. 

"  She  decidedly  refused  this  afternoon,"  rephes  Jane» 
"'  but  I  do  not  yet  despair  of  bringing  her  round  to  my 
opinion.  In  a  case  involving  the  welfare  of  a  fellow, 
creatm'e,  it  is  one'sdutytomakeaneffort.  What  do  you 
say,  Mr.  Stanistreet  I" 

"  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  Mrs.  Preston ;''  and  he 
then  contpues  u-relevautly. — "  Who  was  this  made  an 
effort  ?  Some  one  mentioned  in  history — wasn't  it. 
Miss  Tregama  ?  ' 

"  I  think  it  was  Mrs.  Chick,  in  "  Dombey  and  Son,' 
who  tried  to  induce  little  Paul's  mother  to  make  an 
effort." 

"  Aye,  you're  right,  so  it  was.  Poor  Charles  Dickens! 
How  he  hated  pretence  and  hypocrisy  I  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  has  risen  a  greater  teacher  of  morality  and 
truthfulness  since  the  New  Testament  was  vi-ritteu." 

He  looks  straight  at  me  as  he  speaks.  I  do  cot 
know  how  to  account  for  the  sensation,  but  somehow 
or  other,  I  feel  as  though  he  were  reading  through  and 
through  Jane  and  me  !  The  foregoing  is  the  only 
direct  opinion  he  has  given  during  the  whole  evening, 
and  it  grates  unpleasantly  upon  me.  I,  generally  so 
self-possessed,  actually  feel  miserably  uncomfortable 
under  the  scrutiny  of  thsse  calm.^clear,  coW  eyes ;  and 
to  hide  my  contusion,  I  take  up  my  tatting,  which  is 
lying  on  the  table,  and  perform  some  grotesque  and 
original  evolutions  with  the  shuttle. 

Well,  Miss  Tregama,"  he  asks  in  that  lazy  tone  I 
remember  so  well,  '■  I  am  waiting  for  your  opinion 
of  Charles  Dickens." 

"  You  did  not  ask  it." 

I  look  up  and  our  eyes  meet,    '^here  is  an  unplea. 
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Bantly  triumphant  glance  on  his  face  which  annoys  me 
immeasurably. 

Did  you  ever  fee!  as  though  you  must  answer  as 
your  questioner  wishes  you,  whether  you  Uke  it  or 
not  ?  That  is  how  I  feel  this  minute.  I  do  nob 
want  to  say  I  agree  with  him  ;  yet  I  am  constrained 
to  say  : 

"  You  are  right  about  Charles  Dickens.  But  there 
is  yet  a  wondrous  amount  of  hypocriiy  and  pretence 
in  the  world." 

'"'  My  sentiments  exactly." 

Here  a  diversion  is  caused  by  the  entrance  of  the 
servant  girl  with  a  note  for  Jane. 
.  She  looks  at  the  addj'ess,  and  says  beamingly  : 

"  Keally,  here  is  a  note  from  the  mother  of  the  girl 
I  am  so  anxious  to  help.  As  I  have  told  you  about 
her,  I  shall  just  open  this  note,  and  see  what  it  says." 

Jane  reads  the  letter,  and  from  the  expression  of 
her  face  I  know  it  to  be  satisfactory.  Tossing  it  upon 
a  table  where  there  are  oiher  letters  and  papers  scat- 
tered, she  says  ; 

"  Mrs.  Bridges  has  come  to  see  things  as  I  see  them. 
She  will  fiUow  Letty  to  accompany  us  to  Hoppletou." 

All  this  time  we  have  been  sitting  chatting  by  the 
waning  twilight.  Jane  proposes  that  the  gas  be  now 
lighted,  and  that  we  have  a  game  of  whist.  As  she 
speaks.  Mr.  Stanistreet  stands  up,  saying  : 

"  I  have  come  up  to  London  on  business,  and  have 
yet  some  letters  to  write  to-night." 

He  is  taking  leave,  when  a  bowl  of  lily  of  the  valley 
attracts  his  attention.  The  flowers  were  a  present  to 
Miss  Perrott,  who  exclaims  delightedly  : 

"  Are  they  not  exquisite  V 

"  Dehcious  he  answers.  "  Lily  of  the  valley  is  my 
favourite  flower.   What  a  quantity  you  have 

He  bends  his  head  over  them,  and  luxuriously  in- 
hales the  perfume. 

"  Do  have  some  of  them,"  she  says  good  naturedly, 
and,  despite  his  pohfce  assurances  that  he  could  not 
dream  of  depriving  her  of  them,  she  takes  a  handful 
of  the  pretty  blossoms  from  the  bowl,  and  v,r.-ps  a 
piece  of  paper  around  the  wet  stalks. 

"  Any  chance  of  seeing  you  again  before  you  leave 
London?"  inquires  Jane. 

"  I  think  not.  I  am  due  at  Hoppleton  the  day  after 
to-morrow." 

'"'  Where  are  you  staying  ?"  I  ask.    The  light  is  too 
faint  for  me  to  see  his  face,  but  I  do  not  like  the  tone 
in  which  he  rephes,  comprehensively  and  dryly  : 
la  Londoai,  for  the  present." 

'■'  Well,"  asks  Jane,  coming  into  my  bedroom  as  I 
am  undressing,  "don't  you  think  that  was  a  good  idea 
of  mine  about  our  reasons  for  keeping  a  school  ?" 

'•  Capital  !"  1  reply,  sitting  half-dressed  on  the  edge 
of  my  bed  ;  '■'  and  that  affair  about  Letty,  it  looked 
quite  philanthropic." 

"  Ob,  yes.    She  will  be  useful.    Moreover,  she  will 
act  as  a  foil  to  you.    Madge,  you  ought  to  make  up 
your  mind  to  marry  Mr.  S-iianistreet." 
1-Tonsense  !'' 

"  Thei-e  is  no  nonsense  about  it,  but  plain  matter- 
of-fact  good  sense.  I  think,  too,  that  he  admires 
you." 

"  Do  you  ?''  I  say  laconically.  "  I  have  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  about  him.  I  think  I  rather  dislike 
him  than  otherwise." 

"  In  love  it  is  always  best  to  begin  witha  little  aver- 
sion," quotes  Jane  as  she  goes  off  and  shuts  the  door. 

Yes  ;  after  all  my  years  of  yearning  and  longing  to 
BBS  his  face  and  to  hear  his  voice  again,  it  has  only  re- 
sulted in  a  sti  ange  disappointment,  a  sickening  sense 
of  dissatisfaction.  I  know  no  more  about  him,  do  not 
feel  one  whit  better  acquainted  with  him,  than  on  that 
first  occasion  when  I  h:id  seen  him  at  Hoppleton. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

WHAT  EDWARD  STA>-ISTEE£T  SAYS. 
Nine-and -twenty,  a  solicitor  in  good  practice,  inhe- 
rited from  my  father  ;  unincumbered  with  any  near 
relatives,  moreover,  with  an  aristocratic  atmt  and  her 
two  handsome  daughters  devoted  to  me,  surely  I  ought 
to  feel  contented  with  my  lot  in  life.  I  am  repeat- 
edly being  told  that  I  require  a  v/ife  to  look  after  me 
and  my  big,  rambling  house  in  Hoppleton.  I  know  a 
dozen  g'rls,  any  one  of  whom  I  might  have  for  the 
asking  ;  and  I  believe  I  am  not  an  exceptionally  vain 
man  when  I  say  so.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  marry  for 
many  und  many  a  day.  Not  I  !  Only  fancy  turning 
Benedict  at  nlne-and -twenty  !  The  idea,  is  too  pitiable 
even  to  contemplate  !  l^o.  I'll  marry  some  nice  girl 
■vlica  I  am  about  foiti — not  a  day  sooner,  quite  time 


enough  to  settle  then.  I  shall  look  out  for  some  hand- 
some girl  with  plenty  of  money,  a  wealthy  client  per- 
haps. A  man  must  be  a  drivelling  fool  who  marries 
for  love.  I  am  quite  of  the  opinion  of  Tennyson's 
Northern  Farmer"  that  a  woman  is  twice  as  loveabJe 
when  she  has  a  good  fortune. 

This  is  the  second  time  I  have  beeu  obliged  to  come 
to  London  within  the  last  three  months.  ICo  ;  I  am 
wrong.  I  was  not  ohlif/ed  to  come  this  time.  John 
Barlow,  my  managing  clerk,  could  have  done  the  busi- 
ness just  as  well,  but  the  last  time  I  was  here,  I  met 
such  an  extraordinary  little  creature,  with  big  wonder- 
ing eyes  and  magnificent  hair,  that  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  come  up  and  have  the  chance  of  seeing  those 
big  eyes  again.  Vv'ith  my  usual  good  fortune,  I  have 
met  the  owner  of  the  eyes  tv.'ice  at  the  Eectory,  and 
have  had  a  chat  which  verged  on  the  semi-confidential. 
I  had  hoped  to  have  amused  myself  with  her,  but  she 
is  too  stand-off  and  digiaified  a  little  mortal,  and  so  ter- 
ribly in  earnest  that  I  could  not  or  would  not  pre.*ume 
upon  any  familiarity.  What  would  be  only  amuse- 
ment to  me  might  be  death  to  her.  So  I  magnani- 
mously gave  her  some  fatherly  advice,  and  left  her. 

Does  not  somebody  say  life  is  a  tangled  web — or  a 
tangled  skein — I  forget  which  ?  I  presume  that  is  a 
metaphor  for  the  fact  that  we  are  continually  crossing 
and  re-crossing  each  other's  paths  in  life  when  we  least 
expect  it.  To-day  I  met  a  gorgeously-aiTayed  person 
who  accosted  me  in  a  most  friendly  manner — the  sister 
of  the  runaway  ghl  I  captiu-ed  four  or  five  years  ago. 
Madge  Tregama — yes,  that  is  her  name— seemed, 
even  then,  to  be  quite  an  original.  I  hke  studying 
human  nature,  and  consequently  have  accepted  Mrs. 
Preston's  invitation  to  take  tea  there  this  evening. 

Sis  o'clock — and  I  am  to  be  there  at  half-past  ;  tea  at 
half-past  sis  !  Oh,  ye  gods  !  from  Mrs.  Preston's 
general  style  I  should  not  wonder  at  being  regaled 
with  a  Cockney  tea,  shrimps  and  water-cresses  !  The 
mother  of  my  little  friend  with  the  big  eyes  seems  to 
share  my  opinion  concerning  Mrs.  Preston  and  her 
sister.  I  hope  the  little  girl  will  be  kept  at-home  ; 
she  seems  a  nice,  g-irUsh,  shy  little  maiden — impres- 
sionable too — and  would,  no  doubt,  be  spoilt  and  con- 
taminated by  association  with  such  a  strong-minded 
person  as  Mrs.  Preston,  and  Mi.*s  Tregama,  too,  from 
what  I  recollect  of  htr. 

Four  avenues  meet  here — I  wonder  which  one  I 
ought  to  take  to  lead  me  to  my  destination  !  How 
quiet  the  place  is — hardly  anyone  to  be  seen  !  There's 
a  young  lady  tripping  along  'before  me.  I  dare  say,  if 
I  tried  to  overtake  her,  and  ask  her  the  way,  she  would 
consider  me  an  impudent  fellow.  Hallo  !  Surely  her 
figure  is  familiar  to  me  !  Yes — I  cannot  be  mistaken  ; 
it  is  Z\Iiss  Bridges  ! 

Just  beside  her,  and  she  will  not  look  round,  but 
walks  along  sedately,  not  minding  anything  or  any- 
body. She  has  such  a  comical  look  of  gra\'ity  upon  her 
seiious  httle  face  that  I  cannot  help  exclaiming  ; 

"  A  penny  for  your  thoughts  !" 

The  little  face  flushes  all  over  and  the  big  eyes  flash 
defiantly  as  they  are  raised  to  mine  :  the  next  minute, 
however,  a  little  hand,  neatly  encased  in  grey  kid,  is 
held  out  to  me,  and  she  says  unaffectedly  : 

"  You  frightened  me  for  a  minute.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  see  you." 

*•  I  hope  the  surprise  is  not  disagreeable  ?'"  I  ask, 
hardly  knowing  what  else  to  say. 

"  No,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  is  the  simple 
reply. 

"  Thanks.  May  I  ask  which  way  you  are  going  ?" 

"  To  Marsden-lane— a  good  way  oft.  I  am  going  of 
a  message  for  mother." 

"  The  very  place  I  am  going  to,"  I  exclaim  men- 
daciously, the  appointment  to  take  tea  going  clean  out 
of  my  head.    "  May  I  accompany  you  ?" 

'■'  I  don't  mind,"  she  saj's  reservedly,  and  which 
sounds  very  much  like  "  I  can't  prevent  you  if  you 
will." 

'"' Let  me  carry  your  parcel."  I  say.  She  accedes  to 
my  request,  and  in  ciuite  a  Darby  and  Joan  fashion  we 
walk  along  the  shady  lanes.  Chancing  to  look  d'^wn 
1  see  a  bright  look — actuilly  a  mischievous  look — 
come  over  the  nervous  little  face  ;  the  dart,  dancing 
eyes  are  raised  to  mine,  and  she  asks  archly  ; 

"  Mr.  Stanistreet,  what  would  you  say  if  you  heard 
I  were  coming  to  Hoppleton  '/'' 

In  my  secret  soul  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  it 
mooted,  but,  recollecting  my  role  of  Mentor,  I  say 
sententiously. 

"  That  depends  upon  circumstances.  If  I  recollect 
aright.  I  think  you  said  your  mother  did  not  approve 
of  it" 

.  "  But  she  does  approve  of  it,  and  so  does  father," 
she  exclaims  gleefuHyj  whilst  her  jjale,  ni^yyous  fa«§ 


lights  up  so  wonderfully  that  no  one  could,  for  one 
moiflc;.  .-,  cail  her  anything  but  a  down-right  loveable 
little  g.rL    As  I  look  I  cannot  help  saying  : 
'  "  I  don't  wonder  you  have  had  your  own  way,  if  you  ' 
tried  to  coaz  them." 

Shades  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More  and  Mrs.  Elhs  !  My 
little  maiden  becomes  frigidly  demure,  and  looks  as 
severely  puritanical  as  either  of  the  aforementioned 
estimable  ladies  could  desire.  I  wonder  why  she 
blushes  so,  and  looks  so  confused.  Thinking  it  better 
not  to  take  any  notice  of  her  perturbation,  I  iuquire 
cai'elessly  ; 

Do  you  know  anyone  in  Hoppletx>n  ? 

"  I  believe  I  have  a  distant  cousin  there.  His  name 
is  Adam  Tillotston.'' 

"  I  know.    He  has  a  shop  in  High-street." 

'■'  I  believe  so.    I  have  not  seen  him  since  I  was  a 
child." 

"  Where,  and  with  whom,  shall  you  live  in  Hopple- 
ton ?"  I  ask,  not  wishing  to  avow  my  acq-aaintance 
with  the  afiairs  of  the  doubtful-looking  parsou  who  ac- 
costed me  this  afternoon. 

With  Mrs.  Preston.  Why,  don't  you—  "  the  big 
wondering  eyes  looked  into  mine  for  an  instant,  and 
then  suddenly  dropped,  whilfct  her  face  became  agaia 
suifused  with  blushes. 

"  Don't  I  what  V '    1  say,  bejievolsntly  ti"yicg  ix> 
hlep  her  out. 

"  Oh  !  nothing." 

"  Come,  you  were  going  to  ask  me  sometMag  and 
then  hesitated.    What  is  it  V ' 

"  Don't  you  know  Mrs.  Preston  ?" 
gS'''So  she  has  been  been  already  gossipping  !" 

''Yes,  I  have  met  her,"  I  say  savagely,  and,  think- 
ing I  may  as  well  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  I  continue : 
"  I  met  her  by  accident  to-day,  and  sfee  invited  me  to 
tea." 

The  httle  face  is  bent  so  low  that  presently  there  is 
nothing  left  for  my  inspection  but  a  heap  of  glossy, 
neatly  arranged  plaits  at  the  bao'ii  of  her  head.  She 
does  not  answer,  and  when  her  face  is  again  raised  it 
is  actually  dimpling-  all  over  in  a  most  ii-repressible 
manner,  as  she  says  with  an  abortive  attempt  at 
solemnity, 

"  Don't  you  think  you'll  be  late  ?   Marsdsn-Iane  is 
quite  out  of  the  way." 

She  has  detected  me,  this  seemingly  quiet,  unob- 
servant, little  person  !  But  no,  I  won't  give  in  !  A 
few  yards  bring  us  to  a  poor  littla  cottage,  where  my 
companion  stops. 

'■'  Then  I  may  hope  to  see  you  in  Hoppleton,"  I  say. 
I  dare  say,"  she  responds  with  a  return  of  her  old 
slyness.    "  Good-bye." 

I<see  her  safely  into  the  porch,  and  then,  with  the 
desire  of  baffling  her,  walk  off  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  by  which  we  came.  Soon  I  am  hoplessly  be- 
wildered in  a  lii'oyrinth  of  lanes,  avenues,  and  roads  ; 
at  length  I  strike  out  upon  the  track,  but  it  is  twenty- 
eight  minutes  past  seven  by  the  time  I  reach  Mrs. 
Preston's. 

In  ancient  lore,  mention  is  made  of  two  exceptional 
classes  of  women — the  Amazons,  who,  donning  mail 
and  helmet,  went  openly  to  the  wars — and  another 
class,  so  weird  and  \vithered,  who  should  be  women, 
yet  whose  beards  forbade  men  so  to  account  them, 
and  concerning  whom  all  discussion  was  at  once  put 
an  end  to  by  public  opinion,  declaring  them  to  be 
witches.  Now,  both  these  classes  were  harmless 
enough,  because  everyone  knew  who  and  what  they 
were  ;  and,  doubtless,  carefully  avoided  them.  It  is 
not  upon  record  that  any  man  ever  had  the  temarity 
to  marry  one  of  these  of  the  doubtful  gender,  pro- 
bably, vvasely  judging  that  a  nymph  with  a  tasts  for 
militai-y  tactics  in  addition  to  her  femuiine  ones 
might  steal  a  march  upon  him  in  some  hitherto  un- 
dreamed-of way  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  t'nat  a  woman 
with  a  taste  for  doubtful  culinary  experiments  might 
cook  his  domestic  afi'airs  in  a  manner  decidedly  dis- 
tasteful to  his  mind. 

The  prevailing  behef  is,  that  with  the  advance  of 
civilisation  these  tivo  types  of  epicenes  have  disap- 
peared ;  but  Certain  it  is  that  at  times  there  have 
arisen  spurious  iuititions  of  them,  such  as  Girls  of 
the  Period,  who,  to  an  inexperienced  observer  might 
at  first  sigiit  appear  economical  ;^ung  persons,  anxious 
to  reduce  the  family  expenses  by  wearing  their 
brother's  cast-off  coats,  hats,  and  shirt-collars.  But, 
spurious  and  unwomanly  as  the  Girl  of  the  Period  is. 
she  is  not  the  worst  type  of  woman.  She  who  de- 
liberately hes,  plans,  falsifie;!  her  position,  and  build:; 
her  social  castle  upon  the  shifting  sands  oi  untruth,  is 
a  far  more  dangerous  character  in  society,  and  saps 
inorftl  foundations  '  moro  thun  the  outsj^okea. 
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Ataa2oniim  woman's  rights  advocate,  or  the  foolish 
girl  who  falsifies  her  person  with  p^iint  and  hair-dye. 

These  thoughts  come  into  my  mind  apropos  of  the 
tbrefi  women  in  whose  company  I  spent  part  of  this 
'  evening.  I  feel  in'^lined  to  esempt  Miss  Perrot.  She 
ii  odd  decidedly,  but  she  seams  the  more  ladylike  of 
taa  thrse.  Evidently  I  am  to  bo  oonsid-rcd  1'  imi 
de  i  I  Jam  Te  whsu  they  come  to  Hoppletou.  Dut  I 
mean  to  shirk  them  ;  at  the  same  time  I  maso  do  it 
cautiously,  for  Mrs.  Preston  and  iii^s  Tregama,  I  can 
plainly  sec,  are  capable  of  much  astute  generalship. 
Fro.m  the  moment  Mrs.  Preston  invited  me  to  t.a  I 
61VV  nretty  well  of  what  style  they  were.  I  do  not 
think  I  committed  myself  in  any  way  this  evening  ;  I 
ke.it  a  strict  guard  over  everything  I  said,  for  I  know, 
from  esperience,  peojila  of  that  stamp  twist  and  turn 
the  most  innocent  speeches  to  suit  their  own  purposes. 

So  they  have  got  my  shy  little  friend  to  come  with 
them  !  I  shall  not  be  able  to  speak  to  her  in  a  friendly 
way,  poor  little  soul,  for  fear  of  bringing  upon  her  the 
wrath  of  her  benefactress.  Ah  !  Mrs.  Preston,  I  see 
tixrough  your  pretanoe '  Dear  me !  how  deliciously 
this  lily  of  the  valley|smells  !  I  must  put  it  in  water 
before  I  go  to  bed.    What  paijer  is  this  around  it  ? 

I  will  allow  Letty  to  go  to  Hoppletoh  with  you,  and  ia  con- 
sideration of  that  and  your  strajghtcaed  circnmstaaces  1117 
husband  and  I  hope  you  will  accept  the  £15  which  you  asked 
Bd  for  the  loan  of  this  aiteruooa. — Yours  very  sincerely, 

Mary  EK.IDGF.S. 

Part  of  a  letter— part  of  the  vei-y  letter  Mrs.  Preston 
received  this  evening.  Had  I  known  that  I  certainly 
should  not  have  read  it  ;  but  it  cannot  be  helped  now. 
The  meaness  of  that  woman  needs  no  further  com- 
ment, and  that  unsophisticated  little  Letty  I  I  only 
wish  I  knew  her  mother  to  tell  her  all.  But  what  non- 
sense it  is  for  me  to  talk  in  this  way.  What  business 
ia  it  of  njine  ?   JTone  in  the  world. 

What  atrocious  cigars  these  are.  I  always  remark 
ihaA  when  I  act  put  out  in  any  way  my  cigars  are  stub- 
born. But,  surely,  f  have  had  nothing  to  put  me  out 
this  evening.  Ko,  notliiag  in  the  world.  I  have  bean 
amrised,  very  much  amused,  indeed,  by  the  pretence 
and  humbug  of  these  three  women.  And  that  little 
girl — I  never  smoked  such  an  obstinate  cigar--+ha6 
little  girl,  I  hope  she  will  not  be  spoiled  among  them. 
I  must  keep  an  eye  on  her  ;  it  will  be  only  kind  to  do 
6"^.  She  is  so  confoundedly  proud  and  stand-off  I 
daren't  offer  her  advice  if  I  see  her  doing  anything 
wrong.    Hallo  !  who's  there. 

"  Telegram,  sir,"  says  a  voice  outside  my  bedroom 
door.  Hastily  opening  it  I  seize  the  well-known  yellow 
envelope,  and,  tearing  it  open,  read  the  follo%ving  mes- 
sagejfrom  my  managing  clerk  : — 

"  Ckjme  home  at  once.  Be  ready  to  start  for  the 
Continent  at  once.  l<o  one  but  yourself  can  do  the 
business." 

"  Mary,"  I  say,  consulting  my  Bradshaw,  "  call  me 
a,fc  six  in  the  morning.  I  must  be  off  by  the  first  train." 
(To  be  Continued.) 


PITY  AKIN  TO  LOVE. 
Fitz-Augusttis  was  badly  in  love 

With  a  niaidea — Angelica  .ILiiks— 
Who  was  charming  a:id  sweet  as  a  dove, 
And  as  pretty  as  roses  aad  pi  rjics. 
,    But  An.qrustus  was  plunged  in  a  state  of  dejection, 
icisamch  as  ahe  didn't  return  his  ahectioa. 

"Her  regards,"  said  Augustus,  "I'll  win," 

As  he  pondered  in  dsjep  reverie — 
"  Aodas  pity  and  love  are  aliiu, 
ni  awaken  her  pity  for  me. 
I  will  shaiin  suddeu  illness  the  first  time  I  meat  her, 
Asd  pretend  I  am  fainting— oh,  wiiac  could  be  neater 

So  he  met  her  next  daj  oa  the  street, 

With  the  nui'pose  ot  testing  his  plan 
(Fur  himself  bad  contiived  they  should  meet) 
And  he  felt  like  a  very  siok  nan. 
"Oh!"  he  groaojed,  ia  sham  paiu,  as  ho  found  himself  lying 
At  Angehca's  feot,    I'm  so  sick!  I'm  dying!" 

Ent  Augustus — unlucky  young  man!— 

Dida't  act  his  part  perfai-tly.  quite; 
He  could  not  (as  piofessiouals  can, 
By  volition)  look  ^i;..s'Jy  and  white. 
And  his  face,  notwithstanding  his  pr«&t;-a,t6  position, 
liOOkoU  tooUeilthy  for  one  ia  a  dyhig  condition. 

So  At^elita  thought,  and  with  misa 

T  iat  dis.JlayoJ  ^ess  01  pity  than  spunk. 
She  exclaimed,  "  Was  the  hte  ever  seen 

la  this  world?    Fit2-.4i:gustus,  you've  dnmk  ! 
yoo  are  insoLiat,  sir,  in  that  pliiflit  to  come  mootuig 
An  acquaintauco.  :.ly  brothsr  iuaU  give  you  a  beating." 

Then  she  hun-ied  away  in  disgust, 

While  Augustus,  as  sheepish  aud  muto 
As  a  donkey,  arose  from  the  dust. 
To  discover  ho'd  luiued  his  suit- 
Eat  and  coat,  pant.^  and  vest,  for  he'd  tumbled  when  faint- 
ing. 

'Gainst  a  ne'w  oailiag  fence  that  a  man  had  been  painting. 


FASHIONS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 
The  toLlettos  of  mixed  fabrics,  such  as  silk  and  wool, 
cotton  and  wool,  v/ith  their  endless  nomenclature,  are 
more  charming  and  more  eagerly  sought  for  than  ever. 
For  seaside  and  country  dresses  they  are  invaluable.  ' 
Our  elegTUt^s  axe  \"eT!  in£r  those  costumes  very  plain  as 
to  trimming,  the  whole  style  being  in  the  h-^m  apd 
c'.it.  Foulard  is  w  irn  moro  than  ever.  Tuil>;ttes  ot 
this  material  are  the  most  coaveni«nt  o:  any  ;  th^y 
clean  perfectly  and  do  not  tumble,  so  are  really  in- 
valuable for  travelling.  Plain  and  figured  foulards 
are  very  much  usoii  together  ;  the  upper  part  is  in- 
variably composed  of  the  pittern  ;  if  the  skirt  is 
without  tunic,  the  front  breadth  is  different  from  the 
remainder,  and  in  some  cases  two  wide  breadths  form 
an  independent  train  at  the  back  ;  at  the  top  they  are 
folded  in  three  deep  bos  plaits,  and  attached  to  the 
waist.  This  mode  of  composing  a  toilette  of  partly 
plain  and  partly  pattern  is  very  fashionable,  and  used 
for  all  kinds  of  ftiiks.  In  spite  of  predictions  to  the 
contrary,  the  polonaise  is  stLll  in  as  muoh  fa-vour  as 
ever  ;  of  all  fashions,  it  is  i>erhap3  the  most  conve- 
nient ever  introduced.  'White  muslin  polonaises, 
trimmed  vdth  black  velvet,  are  very  fashionably 
worn  ;  a  broad  pieca  of  white  lace,  muslin  embroidery, 
or  plated  muslin  frill,  edged  with  lace,  is  genei-aliy 
placed  at  the  edge,  with  a  broad  black  velvet  above  it. 
Black  velvet  sash,  band  and  bow  round  the  elbow,  and 
throat  ornament  of  the  same  ;  black  velvet  bows  are 
sormatimes  placed  aU  round  the  front  also.  Many  very 
pretty  dresses  of  batiste,  or  similar  fabrics,  have 
no  trimming  beyond  brosui  brstelles,  crossed  at  the 
waist,  and  vej-y  broad  sashes,  with  two  falling  loops  at 
the  back.  Lacs  polonaises,  tunics,  and  fichus,  or 
cuirasse  tunics  and  vests,  are  very  much  worn  Over 
coloured  silks  for  dinner  and  evening  wear  ;  the  silk 
bodices  are  deco  lottos.  The  ne'westw  yof  arranging 
the  drapery  of  skirts  of  silk  or  other  rich  material  is 
very  elegant  and  effective,  the  front  and  sides,  set 
closely  to  the  figure,  oonsistingof  one  breadth  in  front, 
sloped,  and  one  gored  at  each  side.  At  the  back  are 
three  very  deep  double  bos  plaits  ;  each  takes  a  whole 
breadth  ;  these  commence  at  the  seams  under  the 
arms.  If  the  material  is  very  rich  in  quality  thei-e 
pliats  will  naturally  hang  vary  well,  but  if  not  they 
require  being  loosely  caught  together  at  the  bottom, 
so  as  to  preserve  ;the  line  of  the  plaits  aU  the  way 
down.  Sometimes  a  trimming,  such  as  a  double  pliat- 
ing,  or  a  row  <>f  faille  or  velvet  bows,  is  placed  down 
the  centre  plait.  The  tunics  are  more  elegant  and  in 
greater  variety  than  ever,  though  very  many  dresses 
are  made  without  them.  They  are  always  long  in 
front,  whatever  may  be  the  shape  of  the  back.  The 
back  of  the  tunic,  arranged  in  two  shawl  points  cross- 
ing one  another,  is  very  elegant,  and  gives  a  graceful 
length  to  the  figure.  The  tunique  tabljer,  long  in 
front,  and  forming  a  plaited  basque  only  at  the  back,  is 
very  fashionable  and  almost  universally  becoming.  An 
entirely  new  pattern  has  made  itsappearancethisweek, 
of  a  garment  of  this  kind,  the  body  and  sku-t  being 
cut  ia  one.  The  Princesse"  dress  is  every  day 
increasing  in  favour  ;  it  is  cut  like  a  very  long  casaque 
— that  is  to  say,  aU  in  one,  and  the  skirt  very  deeply 
trained.  The  back  breadths  which  are  the  only  ones 
cut  separata  from  the  bodice,  are  plaited  under  it  at 
the  waist,  and  some  ornament  is  an-anged  to  hide  the 
juncture.  As  the  winter  approaches,  and  rich  reps  and 
poplins  are  worn,  many  dresses  will  be  made  in  this 
style  by  the  court  modistes.  Wal'idug-skirts  are  made 
merely  to  touch  the  ground  and  traO  a  Uttle.  Corsages 
are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  and  shapes,  and 
in  many  cases  much  taste  is  evinced  in  their  selection 
to  suit  the  figure  of  the  wearer.  The  sleeveless  jacket 
bodice,  either  for  in  or  out  door  wear  is  biea  porte  as 
ever.  It  makes  a  veiy  welcome  addition  to  thetfdlette 
on  oool  days.  Open  bodices  over  waistcoats  are  almost 
certain  to  last  as  long  as  the  present  f  ishion  of  trim- 
ming materials  with  a  different  ocJour  continues.  The 
corsages  without  waistcoats  fasten  in  aU  manner  of 
ways-— down  one  side  on  the  cross,  or  with  double  row 
of  buttons.  A  great  number  of  muslin  aud  luce  fichns 
and  gilets  are  worn  ;  those  of  the  former  crossed 
over  the  chest  and  fastened  behind  with  long  broad 
sash  ends,  edged  with  a  bouillone,  or  pliated 
fiill  and  kice,  l>x>k  veiy  eleg^mt  with  a  light  toilette. 
Young  ladies,  both  married  and  single,  we;tr  theserout 
of  doors  as  well  The  small  fichus,  to  be  worn  over  a 
low  or  open  bodice,  are  very  elegant  and  becoming. 
They  are  made  of  embroidered  muslin  insertions 
ti'immed  wit^  lace,  with  an  application  of  satin  stitch 
ern'oroidcry  cut  out  and  sown  as  a  heading  to  the  lace. 
Fichus  of  beaded  tulle,  either  white  or  black,  are  ex- 
cessively fafihioBa-ble.   Sleeveless  vests,  with  basques, 


made  of  this  material,  are  veiy  pretty;  the  basques  av 
square,  and  cut  up  at  the  side  and  back,  eunounded 
by  a  rather  full  lace;  the  same  round  the  armholes, 
and  anupright.Vill  of  Uce  round  the ihvoataad opening, 
A  perfectly  new  style  of  toilette  is  c-'lie^l  the  "  Aa.T- 
guerite  de  Faust,"  aiid  vividly  recall*  the  c'-sfuaj^s' 
worn  in  that  character.  Tho  bontiets  »<e  decid--dly 
tno»-»D  moderate  infetyle,  aud  great  fctrictne.=s  is  obsen'ed 
as  to  their  accordance,  both  in  style  and  ojlour.  with 
the  rest  of  the  t'/ilette.  l-'or  iusianco,  a  lacj  or  tulle 
bonnet  or  hat,  with  a  drer^s  of  any  woclien  mateiiil, 
would  be  quite  incompatible:  straw  or  silk  would  be 
necessary.  The  loose  crowns  are  much  worn  stiil.  A 
straw  brim,  with  a  loose  crown  of  silk,  the  briiu 
turned  up  at  the  back,  and  covered  with  silk,  forms  a 
very  stylish  and  pretty  bounet ;  a  scarf  of  bead'id  tulle, 
twist<;d  loosely  round  with  a  feather  aigrette  and  fmall 
curled  feather  at  the  side.  The  hats  v.irh  rather  high 
crowns  and  broad  brims,  turned  up  at  one  side,  are  very 
well  worn  at  the  seaside  and  in  the  country.  It  is  very 
becoming,  as  well  as  a  sensible  fashion,  as  thoy  alToiii 
much  more  shade  than  any  other  kind.  The  black, 
grey,  or  brown  straws  are  much  the  most  distingue, 
especially  the  black.  One  we  lately  saw,  intended  for 
a  foreign  princess,  w?.s  of  broad  "click  straw,  not  of  the 
exaggerated  co.irseness  adopted  by  a  few,  with  a  loose 
twist  of  beaded  black  tulle  round  the  cro^vn,  pulled 
through  a  cut  jet  buckle  at  the  side  a  little  towards 
the  front.  On  rhe  raised  brim  was  a  bunch  of  lovely 
pink  rosas  and  buds.  The  beaded  tulle  veils  are  very 
pretty,  but  lather  trying  to  the  eyes.  Some  bonnets 
have  tulle  and  lace  falls  ;  they  are  fastened  to  the  back 
of  the  bonnet,  and  brought  forward  loosely  on  the 
shoulders,  fastened  cn  the  chest,  either  ia  front  or  at 
the  sides.  The  new  way  of  dressing  the  hair,  with  a 
large  plait  or  loose  piece  behind,  called  "Catogaa," 
and  fastened  ■with  a  bow  or  ornament,  is  copied  rrom 
the  ''Marie  Antoinette,"  and  v.it'n  the  front  hair 
dressed  also  a  la  "  Marie  Antoinette,"  is  very  elegant 
evening  v.'ear  ;  but  even  then  the  pjait  should  not  be 
allowed  to  haug  very  long.  With  ti  high  dress,  .the 
plait  must  not  droop  at  aU  on  the  shoulders  ;  as,  how- 
ever free  the  hair  may  be  fi-om  pomade,  it  is  sure  to 
leave  a  mark  on  the  dress,  and  no  lady  will  ever  con- 
sent to  sacrifice  cleanliness  to  style. 


The  Spectator  gives,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Eeick/ 
wn.d  Staata  Anzeiger,  the  following  tabular  statement 
of  opinions  represented  in  German  elections,  out  of  a 
total  of  5,238,203  votes,  in  a  total  constituency  of 
which  3,226,738  abstained  from  voting: — 


National  Liberals 

...  l,616,4-:o 

Catholics 

...  l,56-i,&99 

Progi-essists  ... 

...  479,151 

Conservatives ... 

...  375,177 

German  Imperialists  ... 

...  860,977 

Social  Democrats 

...  239,738 

Poles 

...  199,273 

Particularists ... 

...  127,402 

French  and  Danes 

78,616 

Liberal  Imperialists 

55,015 

Independents 

...     .  37,519 

Democrats 

23,903 

Total 

...  5,259,215 

And  fi-om  this  table  the  Spectator  ventures  to  say— 
"  It  ^\■ill  be  seen  t'oat  these  figures  bode  no  good  10  the 
German  Cathob'cs." 

DlsonsTiKG  ScEXE  A>-  Aqu.Uuuh. — The  inhabi- 
tants of  Havre  seem  to  be  making  bad  use  of  their 
fine  aquarium  by  setting  octopods  «nd  conger  eels  to 
fight.  A  number  of  spectators  assembled  the  otLer 
day  to  witness  the  disgusting  exhibition,  among  whom 
was  a  correspondent,  who  declares  the  aflai:-,  which 
was  advertised  as  a  "  combat,"  to  have  been  a  mere 
slaughter.  The  octopods,  formidable  as  they  are  to 
many  of  the  denizens  of  the  deep,  are  iss  from  boing 
a  match  for  the  agde  and  voracious  congers.  Accord- 
iuglj-,  no  sooner  did  the  eight-armed  Combatants  per- 
ceive their  antagonists  than  they  endeavoured  to  es- 
cape fi-om  them  by  throwing  out  the  inky  fluid  which 
i^s  than-  chief  resoui-ce  ia  the  hcvir  of  danger  ;  but  tlie 
eels  knew  w'nere  to  find  them,  and  a  shocking  scene 
then  ensued.  The  congers  seized  the  tentacu.a  o;  the 
octopods  in  their  powerful  jaws,  dragged  the  hi'.pless 
creatures  round  and  romid  till  t'neh'  feelers  wcic  s  ■> 
twisted  that  a  violent  \\n'ench  was  sutficiect  to  ;  . 
them  off,  and  pursued  this  system  till  nothirg  ■ 
mained  of  the  octopods  but  their  bag-like  bodies, 
which  the  victors  then  devoured.  One  octoiKid  nioue 
distingtiished  itself  by  an  energetic  resistance  and  tore 
out  the  eye  of  a  coa:.;er,  but  the  result  was  the  same, 
and  the  eight-footed  chaiu^  ion  went  the  way  of  his 
coile-agues. 


p<»r>.  5,  isyi.i 

BACHELOR  NO.  6. 

One  of  the  row  of  eight  little  houses  belonging  to 
me,  and  the  neighbours  called  me  the  "  Old  Maid  No. 
7,"  that  being  the  number  of  my  dwelling  ;  Best  door 
was  the  "  Old  Bachelor  Ko.  6."  The  rest  were  all 
married  houses.  They  were  all  built  ind  all  furnished 
alike,  to  that  everything  was  confusedly  similar. 

Being  an  old  maid  with  a  snug  property,  and  my  own 
mistress,  v.ith  no  one  to  gainsay  me,  I  had  adopted 
three  harum-scarum  nephei^vs. 

It  TTj.s  the  day  before  Christmas,  and  I  expected  the 
boT3  horr.e  from  college  in  the  afternoon,  and  was 
bustling  about  to  make  the  house  wear  its  holiday  ap- 
pearance against  their  arrival ;  but  the  evergreens  had 
not  come  yet,  so  I  slipped  out,  leaving  the  front  door 
?.jar,  and  ran  down  to  the  grocer's  to  see  what  was  the 
matter. 

tThen  I  came  back  1  found  the  paxlour  table  pDed 
Mgh  with  Chriatmas  trees,  cedar  branches,  and  hol- 
lies, and  on  top  of  the  fragrant  hill  there  lay  a  bundle 
of— what  was  it V  I  had  nsv«r  seen  anything  like  it 
liefore. 

E-vamining  it  closely,  it  proved  to  be  of  was — a 
email  bough  of  green  leaves  studded  with  a  beautiful 
•white  beny. 

"  Nci-ah,' '  I  called  to  the  cook,  "  where  did  all  this 
come  from?" 

"All  what,  miss?" 
"  Theso  evergi-eens." 
"  Don't  know." 

"  Didn't  you  hear  any  one  come  in  while  I  was 
out  ?" 

"No,  miss." 

"  Perhaps  some  of  the  neighbours  left  them  by  mis- 
take." 

"  Shouldn't  wonder,  miss.  Bachelor  No.  6  may  have 
brought  them,  for  why,  he's  so  absent-minded — he 
don't  know  his  own  house  from  the  n;st.  Why,  didn't 
he  go  tilting  down  the  street  the  other  day  aU  in  his 
Sunday  clothes,  with  his  ould  dressin'-gown  on  the 
disremembering  back  of  him,  an'  but  for  me  callin' 
t>ut  " 

''The  mince-pies  are  burning,"  1  cried,  to  stop  her. 

Off  she  shot  kitchenward,  and  I  went  to  market. 

No  greater  surprise  awaited  Mother  Hubbard  on  her 
retnmfrom  her  numerous  domestic  forays  than  was  in 
store  for  me.  Opening  the  front  door  I  heard  the 
sound  of  hammering  ;  following  the  noise  I  went  to 
the  parlour.  I  stood  transfixed — whatever  that  may 
be — on  the  door-sill. 

I  had  left  the  room  in  its  usual  condition,  and  now 
what  a  transformation.  The  walls  were  hung  with 
red  holly  and  boughs  of  evergreen.  Over  the  mantel- 
piece was  this  imposing  lettering: 

"  vTelcome  home  !" 

'Who  could  have  done  it  all  ?  It  covld  be  no  magic 
tvand  of  fairj — no  Santa  Claus — nor  yet  the  grocer, 
because  he  had  said  he  could  not  get  the  evergreens 
till  oitemooD,  and  it  was  not  now  noon.  Besides,  he 
would  not  hang  boughs  in  my  house  without  my  in- 
structions. 

Another  tap,  tap,  of  the  hammer  started  me  out  of 
my  meditiitions. 

I  glanced  at  the  folding-doors.  There,  on  a  step- 
ladder,  stood  a  man  with  a  broad  back,  over  which 
were  trailing  long  slips  of  holly  and  wreaths  of  ever- 
green. 

Surely  I  had  seen  that  back  before  !  It  was  the 
''disremembering  ba  k"  of  Bachelor  No.  6. 

Hearing  me,  he  hopped  off  the  ladder,  and  said, 
heartOy  : 

"  Come  in — come  in.  Miss  "Wimbledown,  and  tell  me 
how  you  like  my  Christmas  work." 

"  Very  much.  It  is  really  lovely.  I  never  got  it 
done  so  tastily.    You  are  very  kind." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  like  it,  and  do  it  every  Christmas." 

"  But  not  for  me." 

"  'Wliy,  no — not  exactly — that's  a  well-deserved  Iiit 
at  my  want  of  gallanti-y  ;  but,  if  you  will  pardon  me 
in  the  past,  I  will  undertake  to  decorate  your  parlours 
for  the  rest  of  my  natural  life." 

"  If  yon  always  do  tht  m  as  well  as  you  have  to-day, 
1  shall  esteem  myself  most  fortunate." 

"  Not  at  all— not  at  all.  But,  bless  me  !  how  for- 
getful I  am— leaving  you  stand  aU  thi»  time.  Do  sit 
down." 

He  handed  me  a  chair,  and  sat  down  beside  nie,  in 
I  cosy,  friendly  soit  of  way,  just  as  if  he  were  quite 
it  home.  In  uiy  hou.-jo,  and  we  sucb  straugers  that 
19  had  oijy  just  bowed  froia  each  oiher'a  door-steps. 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


No  wonder  the  married  houses  called  hiin  a  q^ueer 
man  !   He  went  on  : 

"  I  think  it  neighbou'-ly,  very  much  so,  indeed,  in 
you  to  throw  aside  all  ceremony  like  this,  and  pay  me 
a  little  Christmas  visit  !  And  after  ail,  whore's  the 
harm  ?    I'm  a  sober-sided  old  bachelor  I" 

I  started  up  in  hot  haste. 

"  I  pay  ft  gentleman  a  visit  !  Mr,  Eadnot,  you're 
out  of  your  asnses  !  In  your  house  !  Yes,  that's  it  I 
You're  in  the  wrong  house." 

'■Pardon  me — you  are  !" 

"  I  am  not." 

"  How  shall  I  convince  you  ?' ' 
"  Look  aixiund  and  convince  yourself." 
"The  furniture's  just  the  same  !    How  am  I  to 
tell  ?" 

"By  the  ornaments — the  statuary," 
"  I've  a  '  Taking  the  Oath'  on  my  mafitlepiece,  just 
like  this." 

"  Well,  then^.the  photographs.  Is  this  the  portrait 
of  your  brother  John,  or  the  poitrsdt  of  my  brother 

John  ?' ' 

"  I  never  had  a  brother  John  portrait,  or  brother 
John  either.  The  nearest  I  can  come  to  it  is  that  my 
name's  John.  Think  1  must  have  made  a  mibtake, 
the  houses  being  upholstered  the  same.  Hope  you'll 
forgive  me." 

"  Oh,  of  course  !" 

"  And  sillow  me  to  finish  hanging  the  'wfcaths  ?'' 

"On  one  condition," 

"  You  have  but  to  name  it." 

"  That  you  will  let  me  send  the  evergreens  I've  or- 
dered to  your  house.    A  f':.ir  exchange  you  know." 

"  With  pleasure.  And  now  I'll  swing  thelnisletoe," 
taking  up  the  bunch  of  white  berries, 

"  Oh  !  is  that  mistletoe,  that  I've  heard  so  much 
about  ?   I  never  saw  any  before." 

"  It's  too  rare  and  perishable  to  import  from  the 
country  here." 

"  Does  it  grow  on  a  bush  ?" 

"  No,  on  tress— sort  of  parasite-^though  once,  on 
the  mountsdns  of  Smtzerland,  I  safr  a  mistletoe  tree 
in  full  bearing.  It  looked  like  a  snow  tree.  I'll  hang 
this  branch  over  the  foldiiig-doors." 

"  Why  there?" 

"  It's  ahvays  hung  where  the  J'oung  people  must 
pass  and  repass." 
"Why?" 

"  Don't  you  knoiv  ?" 
"  No." 

'  Because  any  gentleman  has  a  right  to  kiss  anj 
lady  whom  he  entices  or  meets  under  the  mistletoe 
bough." 

"  1  think  I  have  heard  of  some  such  costom." 

"  Sometimes  gentlemen  hide  a  sprig  of  it  in  their 
coat,  and  when  the  unsuspecting  lady  is  in  fall  tide  of 
conversation,  they  sui-prise  her  by  whipping  it  Out 
aid  suddenly  holding  it  over  their  head,  like  this"-^ 
helding  it  over  mine  ;  "  and  kiss  her," 

I  moved  away  from  the  dangerous  spot. 

But  what  a  well-informed,  agreeable  gentleman  was 
this  Bachelor  No.  6  !    He  asked  : 

"  Any  lads  and  lassies  coming  to  spend  Chfistmas 
with  you  ?" 

"  A  number— my  nephews  and  their  college  friends 
— boys  from  sixteen  to  twentv,  and  girls  of  the  Same 
age  to  meet  them,  and  plenty  of  old  folks  to  keep 
them  in  order.    We  have  a  carpet  dance  to-night." 

"  Well,  explain  to  them  the  use  of  the  mistletoe, 
and  I'll  guaiantee  they  will  have  a  merry  Christmas." 

"  Won't  you  come  and  explain  it  yourseli  ?  " 

He  hesitated,  but  said  -" 

"  I  don't  mind  if  I  do.  I  like  to  see  the  young 
folks  enjoy  themselves.  You're  standing  right  under 
the  mistletoe,  Miss  Wimbledown— a  younger  man 
might  insist  on  his  privilege." 

But  he  didn't,  and  bidding  tte  a  cheery  "  Govd- 
moraicg,''  he  left  me. 

"  What  a  ti-uly  femarkably-agreeable  insn  is  that 
so-called  cnisty  old  Bachelor  No.  6  !"  said  I  to  myself, 
as  he  banged  the  front  door,  as  hearty  meU  with  no 
nerves  wiU  do  sometimes. 

He  came  in,  that  night,  upon  as  jolly  and  uproarious 
a  party  of  young  people  as  ever  tripped  away  a  Christ- 
mas Eve,  and  with  .7,  well-fitting  dress-coat  on  his 
"  disremembering  batk,"  he  looked  as  handsome  as  he 
was  pleasant. 

Such  une.-cpected'  fun  as  there  was  under  that 
mistletoe  bough  ! 

In  the  middle  of  the  dance,  the  boys  Would  stop  the 
girls  by  main  force,  and  bid  them  stand  and  deliver  a 
kiss.  The  girls  would  giggle  and  struggle,  and  then 
there  would  be  an  appeal  to  Bachelor  No.  C. 

At  lasthd  naa  chosen  umpire,  and  he-gaVO  his  de« 
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cision  against  the  girls  in  every  case,  declaring  that  n» 
young  lady  had  a  rightto  struggle  more  than  sufficient 
to  make  things  "  spicy  ;"  upon  which  the  applause 
was  deafening,  and  my  youngest  nephew,  a  dreadfully 
"  slangy"  boy,  cried  out: 
"  Bully  for  VDu, old  Bach  !" 

Where  could  he  have  heard  such  words  ?  Not 
under  my  roof,  and  I  did  not  send  him  to  college  to 
learn  such  laoguage  ;  but  heard  it  he  had  some- 
where, and  it  came  out  to  the  amusement  of  every- 
body. 

While  tiie  Bachelor  was  giving  his  final  opinion  cn 
the  kissing  custom,  he  came  to  me.  I  had  been  stand- 
ing alone  and  secure,  I  thovight,  right  under  thd 
bough,  and,  catching  us  there  together,  my  nephews 
insisted  that  he  should  put  his  own  rules  into  prac- 
tice, and  the  girls  would  follow  my  example,  whatever 
it  was. 

Here  was  a  pretty  predicament  for  me  I  If  1  re- 
fused, it  might  spoil  the  rest  of  the  evenicg's  fun  ; 
but  how  could  I  siand  tpiietly  and  be  kissed  before  a, 
crowd  01  romping,  teasing,  mad-cap  boys  and  girls, 
all  "  assisting"  with  advice  to  the  effect  that  "  Chiust- 
mas  comes  but  once  a  year,"  and  kissing,  too,  end 
make  the  most  of  it.  I  felt  so  sheepish  ;  Lat 
the  Boohelor  gave  me  a  tmack  on  vhe  chetfcs 
that  resounded  from  one  end  of  the  double  parl<,Tir.i  to 
the  other;  and  then  the  fiddle  string  cracked,  andthte 
such  a  laughing  as  that  made,  too  I 

Our  row  called  me  eccentric,  because  I  kept  a  tame 
bear  chained  up  in  my  back  garden  ;  but  I  was  not 
eccentric — it  was  my  brother  .lohn  who  gave  me  the 
bear.  He  was  eccentric,  if  anybody  was— I  mean  bro- 
ther John,  not  the  bear.  He  had  captured  him-^th« 
bear — b&d  brother  John,  in  some  of  his  nautical  wan- 
derings, and  had  tamed  him  on  the  long  voyage  home, 
becaiise  he  thought  it  would  be  a  nice  present  for  mel 
Of  all  things  !  Why  not  a  white  elephant  at  once  ? 
But  I  kept  him,  because  of  my  bixjther  John,  though 
he  frightened  people,  so  that  I  often  wished  burgkre 
Would  break  in  and  shoot  him— not  brother  John — the 
bear. 

At  last,  as  if  my  prayer  Wag  heard,  after  many 
lughts  thieves  did  get  in,  but  the  bear  frightened  them 
So  mortally  that  they  raft  away,  leaving  their  Uttle 
jimmies  behind  them,  and  no  robb'.  rs  have  been  near 
our  row  since ;  so  I  think  the  bear  has  been  as  good 
as  a  watch-dog. 

I  had  told  Norah  she  might  invite  a  fev/  friends  be- 
low stairs  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  to  be  sure  net  to 
refuse  food  to  any  poor  creature  'Vvho  begged  at  our 
gate. 

Up  stairs  friends  poured  in  tiU  the  parlours  were 
oveiiowing.  My  eldest  nephew  led  a  troop  of  ma.sters 
and  misses  (I  call  them)  up  stairs,  and  formed  sets  ia 
the  bed-rooms.  Tommie  had  round  dances  with  his 
partners  on  the  staircase  landing,  while  Dickie,  striding 
my  Saratoga  trunk,  beat  time  tor  them,  making  drum- 
sticks of  two  dismantled  parasol  handks. 

We  had  three  good  musicians  and  a  piano,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  dance  seemed  to  possess  everj'body,  old  as 
well  as  young. 

We  threw  opefl  the  windorfs,  end  in  the  back  gar- 
den beheld  the  funniest  scene  of  all.  It  was  a  mild 
Christmas,  and  Norah  had  taken  her  friends  to  dance 
in  the  gai-dsn,  and  with  Pat,  her  beau,  for  partner, 
was  lilting  and  jigging  iu  Donnybrook  style.  Eis  friend 
Dan  was  waltzing  with  my  house-girl.  Several  beggar 
children,  with  baskets  of  broken  provisions  oa  their 
arms,  were  bobbing  about ;  and  a  limping,  ragged  old 
man,  with  a  stump  of  a  cane  iu  his  hand,  was  setting 
to  the  bear,  which  was  hopping  up  and  down  on  its 
hind  legs. 

The  Bachelor  insisted  on  going  down  stairs  into  the 
kitchen  to  help  me  to  make  sna'p-dragon.  As  he 
poured  the  brandy  over  the  raisins--- what  a  handy  maa 
he  wa3— rit  seemed  as  if  he  knew  how  to  do  every- 
thing— he  said  that  he  had  never  met  so  agreejible  a 
lady  as  myself.  Wasn't  it  strange  that  he  thought  of 
me  just  the  same  as  I  had  been  thin'sing  of  him?  And 
that  he  hoped  it  was  not  premature-staking  up  the 
dish  to  beg  to  be  permitted  to  pay  his  addresses  to 
me;  and  that  it  would  increase  the  merriment  for  the 
yovmgsters  if  we  put  out  the  gas  when  we  lighted  the 
brandy  and  let  them  snatch  for  the  raisins  in  the  dark; 
and  did  I  think  I  could  s\\xs  him  a  favourable  answer? 
I  replied  I  thought  it  would  too,  meaning  the  snap- 
di-agon.  He  afterwards  insisted  that  I  had  said  "yes" 
to  the  mariiage  question. 

Just  before  midnight  the  rollicking  and  griety 
ceased.  When  the  clock  struck  t waive  we  stood  still, 
and  silently  counted  the  strokes,  jtnd  thtn  Chr.ttrrfvs 
having  come,  we  all  chanted  "Christmas  Bom  in 
Bethlehem." 
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A  LESSON  FOPv  LIFE. 

"  My  fan  and  gloves,  Bel !  Quick  !  Mr.  Cromp- 
ton  is  vraitLng,  aad  I  wish,  to  get  away  before  Harry 
CQiaes." 

And  Laura  Grantbam  took  a  parting  glance  at  her- 
self in  the  pier  glass,  as  she  turned  impatiently 
tovrards  her  cousin,  who  TTas  assisting  her  in  dressing. 

"Ser  eyes  glowed  with  a  feverish  brightness,  and  her 
manner  was  excited  and  nervous. 

But,  Laura  dear,  I  wish  you  would  take  my  ad« 
rice,  even  now,  and  stay  at  home.  You  know  Harry 
does  not  like  Mr.  Crompton,  and  your  going  out  with 
him  may  be  the  cause  of  a  serious  quaiTel." 

"  Isot  another  word,  Bel.  I  am  decided.  I  am  not 
married  yet,  and  even  if  I  were,  my  husband  should 
Bot  dictate  to  me.  He  has  not  been  here  for  three  days 
past,  nor  sent  an  excuse  even.  I  will  show  him  that 
I  can  be  as  independent  as  he." 

"  He  may  be  ill,  Laura.  You  know  him  well  enough 
to  ce  sure  that  he  has  some  good  reason  for  not  call- 
ing." 

"  Let  him  make  it  appear,  then.  If  he  comes,  tell 
him  I  have  gone  to  the  opera  with  Mr.  Crompton." 

And  she  swept  from  the  room,  clown  the  broad 
stairs,  into  the  parlour,  where  her  expected  escort  was 
awaiting  her. 

As  she  eiltered,  she  started  on  sseing  another  beside 
,th3  fine  she  had  espected  to  mest — a  tall,  handsome 
young  man,  who  stood  by  one  of  the  heavily  curtained 
■windows,  nervously  drumming  upon  the  pane.  His 
facewas  pale  and  grave,  but  his  eye  bi'ightened  as  ehs 
came  iuVj  the?  room,  and  he  stepped  forwaid,  with 
outsti-etshed  hand,  which  she  oar^lerjsly  took  and 
dropped. 

''  You  wille3,cuse  me  for  making  you  wait  so  long, 
Jir.  Crompton.    I  fear  we  shall  be  late." 

Then  tui-ning  to  her  affianced  lovei- — for  it  was  no 
other — she  said,  coldly  : 

"I  am  sorry  to  be  deprived  of  your  company,  Mr. 
jiiasterson,  but  I  have  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Cromp- 
ton. You  can  certainly  amuie  yourself  as  well  this 
evening  as  you  did  the  last,  or  the  one  before.  Good- 
evening  !"' 

And  putting  her  hand  upon  the  arm  of  her  escort, 
without  another  word  or  look,  she  left  the  room. 

Harry  Masterson  stood  fixed  to  the  spot,  tiU.  he 
heard  the  door  close  and  the  carriage  wheels  rumbling 
upon  the  pavement, 

"  And  this  is  the  woman  Vv^ho  is — who  was — to  have 
been  my  wife  !"  he  exclaimed,  bitterly — "  whom  I 
believed  in  so  thoroughly  and  utterly  !  When  we 
parted,  a  week  ago,  in  this  very  room,  1  believed  there 
^Kas  no  power  on  earth  that  could  destroy  our  faith  and 
trust  in  each  other,  and  nijw  I  find  her  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  man  I  hate  mostin  the  world,  and  treat- 
ina  me  as  i'.I  were  a  stranger,  instead  of  licr  betrothed 
husband.    1  will  know  the  meaning  of  this  !  ' 

Meanwhile,  Laura  was  being  whirled  rapidly  through 
i5.,e  crowded  streets,  seated  by  the  m.in  she  card  least 
for  in  this  world.  She  was. in  a  bitter  mood,  and 
though  Mr.  Crompton  exerted  his  powers  of  conversa- 
tion to  the  utmost,  she  was  silent,  or  answered  his 
questions  in  monosyllables. 

Ker  tcougiits  wei-e  busy  'With  the  one  she  had  just 
Isft,  and  to  whom  she  was  bound  by  every  tie  save 
that  of  marriage.  She  remembered,  wiA  a  pang,  his 
devotion,  his  self-forgetf ulness,  when  her  comfort  or 
pleasure  was  in  question,  and  the  thousand  ways  in 
wh;oh  his  attectiou  lor  her  had  been  manitested.  !;h^; 
thought  of  him  standing  there  as  she  had.  l<;ft  him, 
alone  in  the  room  wliere  their  vows  were  first  pledged, 
and  where  they  had  l.iuilt  so  many  happy  plans  for  the 
future.  She  remembered  the  stinging  words  she  had 
uttered,  and  woidd  have  giveu  worlds  to  have  recalled 
them  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  She  felt  that,  though  they 
Inight  be  iovgivcn,  they  could  never  be  forgotten — 
that  whatever  might  be  the  result,  that  night  would 
lie  lilio  a  blfck.  fUr.dow  r.cross  h^r  life. 

Couid  slie  have  known  that,  for  the  last  three  days, 
Harry  Masterson  bad  been  watching  by  the  bedside' of 
a  dying  sister,  and  that  a  note  of  explanation  was  at 
that  very  moment  lying  where  it  had  lain  many 
bour.s,  unseen  and  unoijoned,  under  the  litter  of  her 
drc5sing-table,  a  dueper  bit'.erncss  Would  have  taken 
po-:8C.-?»ion  of  her  soul. 

She  sat  through    the  performance  like  oncJ  in  a 


trance.  The  sweet  noto.s  of  the  j>rima  donna  fell  upon 
her  ears  unheeded,  and  the  more  than  polite  attentions 
of  Mr.  Crompton  v/ere  hardly  noticed.  She  was  learn- 
ing the  lesson  she  had  been  so  anxious  to  teach. 

'■  We  shall  meet  again,"  she  whispered  to  herself, 
"  and  he  will  forgive  me.  He  may  not  come  to-mor- 
row, nor  the  nest  day,  nor  the  next ;  but  he-  will  come. 
We  shall  meet  again."  * 

How  many  have  hugged  that  same  comfort,  "  We 
shall  meet  again,"  to  their  souls,  and  how  many  times 
that  meeting  has  never  come  ! 

That  night  Laura  Grantham  did  not  sleep.  She 
loved  Harry  MastersOn  with  all  the  strength  of  which 
her  soul  was  capable,  and  she  felt  that  in  very  wanton- 
ness she  had  struck  a  blow  at  his  heart  which  might 
kill  for  ever  the  affection  so  lately  existing  there. 
She  would  have  given  worLls  could  she  have  recalled 
her  words  and  deeds  of  that  evening.  The  more  she 
reflected  upon  them  the  more  inexcusable  they  seemed; 
and  as  she  tm'ned  upon  her  sleepless  pillow,  she  shed 
tears  of  bitter  regret  and  self-reproach. 

The  next  day  passed,  and  the  next,  but  Harry  Ivlas- 
terson  did  not  come,  nor  did  he  send  any  message. 
Vainly  the  long  day  through  did  Laura  watch  for  his 
coming,  with  a  heart  that  grew  heavier  a&  the  hours 
went  by. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  a  summons 
brought  her  from  her  tpom  to  the  parlour.  Her  eyes 
were  red  from  v.-eepiDg,  but  she  bathed  them  hur- 
riedly, and  arranged  her  disordered  hair  with  trem- 
bling hands. 

"  At  last  !"  she  said  to  herself,  "  at  last  !"  He  shall 
forgive  me.  It  was  only  a  little  quarreL  He  must  for- 
get it." 

She  opened  the  door. 

Seated  carelessly  in  an  easy  chair  by  the  grate  was, 
not  Harry,  but  Mr.  Crompton,  v/ho  arose  to  meet  her 
as  she  entered. 

"  Ycu  are  looking  ill.  Miss  Grantham,"  he  said. 

"  I  have  not  been  well  for  several  days,"  she  an- 
swered, keeping  back  the  tears  with  a  strong  eflbit. 
The  disappointment  was  a  bitter  one. 

"  I  met  Mr.  Masterson  this  afternoon,  with  a  lady 
upon  his  arm,"  continued  Mr.  Crompton.  "I  fear. 
Miss  Grantham,  you  have  been  crueL  We,  poor  fel- 
lows, are  always  the  victims  of  your  sex." 

A  sharp  pang  of  jealousy,  not  unmingled  with  self- 
reproach,  entei-ed  Laura's  heart. 

"  Mr.  Masterson  is  nothiag  to  me,"  she  said.  "  If 
he  chooses  to  call  himself  a  victim,  or  you  to  consider 
him  one,  I  have  no  objection  to  urge." 

It  was  evident  that  the  subject  was  not  a  pleasant 
one,  and  Mr.  Crompton  felt  that  he  had  gone  too  far. 
In  vain  he  strove  to  retrieve  his  ground,  and  after  a 
few  minutes'  forced  conversation,  rose  to  take  his 
leave.  At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Harry 
Masterson  was  announced. 

The  face  of  Laura  Gramham,  a  moment  b&fore  so 
pale,  reddened  to  the  temples.  Mingled  shame,  pride, 
and  mortification  filled  her  heart.  She  felt  that  the 
presence  of  2dr.  Crompton,  at  that  moment,  made  the 
bariier  betwixt  herself  and  her  lover  more  diSicult  to 
pass.  Slie  had  longed  to  meet  Harry  alone,  but  he 
had  found  her  v>uth  the  man  he  had  hated  as  his  rival. 
She  felt  angry  with  herself,  and  angry  that  Harry 
should  have  come  so  inopportunely.  • 

Aa  j\Ir.  Crompton  passed  out  of  the  door  Harry  ad- 
vanced. He  was  dressed  in  black,  and  his  face  was 
very  pale. 

"  Laura — Miss  Grantham — why  do  I  find  that  man 
always  here  f"  he  asked. 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  you  have  any  right  to  dictate 
my  choice  of  friends,"  she  answered,  hotly. 

Harry  bowed,  but  with  an  eiibrt  choired  down  the 
answer  that  rose  to  his  lips.  At  last,  after  a  pause, 
he  said  : 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  recriminate.  My  heart  is  too 
sore  for  that.  What  we  have  betn  to  each  other  I 
need  not  recall.  Once  you  were  dearer  to  me  than 
hie  itself.  I  lived  and  strove  only  for  you.  But 
one  short  week  ago,  I  believed  there  was  no  power 
short  of  death  that  would  sunder  the  tie  between  us. 
I  have  learned  better.  You  have  awakened  me  from  a 
dream  which  I  thought  reality.  Oh  !  Laura,  could 
you  not  have  chosen  another  time  to  strilie  the  blow  ? 
Now,  of  all  times,  I  need  sympathy  and  comfort,  and 
it  is  denied  me." 

Laura  longed  to  throw  herself  into  his  a;rms,  but 
pride  forbade  her. 

"  You  speak  as  if  the  blame  wore  wholly  mine,"  she 
answered.    "  Have  I  nothing  to  complain  of  V 

"  1  do  not  Complain,"  said  'Harry.  "  I  do  not  bL-.me. 
Yon  liave  tyld  iiie  I  have  no  right." 
I     "  IJave  you  not  slighted  me  ?"   she  continued. 


"  Have  you  not  spent  your  evenings  in  the  company  of 
others,  when  I  sat  expecting  you,  without  even  a  word 
of  apology  V 

"  Laura,"  interru.pted  Harry,  hastily,  "can  you  re- 
proach me  with  that  ?  I  sent  you  a  message.  He- 
member  vrhere  those  evenings,  and  days  even,  were 
spent." 

He  glanced  at  his  black  clothing  as  he  spoke,  but 
Laura's  eyes  did  not  follow  his. 

"  That  does  not  matter.  You  havea  right  to  choose 
your  company.  I  do  not  ask  to  know  who  it  is,  or 
where  you  seek  it.    It  does  not  concern  me." 

She  spoke  bitterly  and  defiantly. 

"  You  teach  me  my  duty,"  said  Harry.  "  I  came  to- 
day, hoping  that  our  misunderstanding  was  one  which 
could  be  explained,  and  that  we  might  again  be  to 
each  other  what  we  were  before.  Your  words  show  me 
howiniTJossible  that  is.  God  forgive  you,  Laura — yon 
have  shadowed  my  whole  Hfe.  We  may  never  meet 
again,  but  yo»  will  some  time  know  how  I  have  loved 
you  !"' 

The  door  closed,  and  he  was  gone  ! 

For  an  hour  Laura  sat  as  if  in  a  stupor.  She  re- 
peated his  last  words  over  and  over  without  sesming 
to  feel  or  imderstand  them.  Then,  in  the  silence  of 
her  room,  her  pent-up  feelings  burst  foith,  and  with, 
aching  heart  and  feverish  hps  she  bewailed  the  foolish 
prido  that  had  lost  her  the  one  great  treasure  of  her 
life. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Crompton  called,  and  the  next, 
but  she  would  not  leave  her  room.  On  the  third  day, 
when  his  barouche  stopped  at  the  door,  and  his  ca-rd 
v.'as  sent  up,  with  a  respectful  invitation  to  join  a 
party  of  friends  for  a  turn  in  the  park,  she  hesitated. 

"  I  shall  die  here  !"  she  said,  to  herself.  "  Harry 
will  never  visit  this  house  again,  and  if  I  go  into  com- 
pany I  may  meet  him.  If  it  were  only  any  one  else 
but  Mr.  Crompton  )"  , 

And  she  sent  down  word  that  the  invitation  was 
accepted. 

"  We  have  only  a  few  squares  to  go  to  join  tlie  rest 
of  the  party,"  said  Mr.  Crompton,  as  he  handed  her 
into  the  carriage  and  took  the  reins. 

The  horses  were  of  high  mettle,  and  sprang  impa- 
tiently forward  as  the,  servant  loosened  his  hold  of  the 
bit,  nearly  tsaring  the  reins  from  Mr.  Cromptcc  a 
grasp. 

With  an  exclamation  of  anger  he  struck  them  a 
heavy  blow  with  the  whip.  In  spite  of  his  endeavi^brs 
they  broke  into  a  ri.;n,  and  dashed  at  fearful  speed 
tov>-ard  Broadway.  Vainly  he  tried  to  turn  their  course 
into  one  of  the  side  streets.  Vainly  did  the  bystanders 
attempt  to  stop  them  by  .shouts  and  cries.  On  they 
plunged,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  possible  escape 
from  death  for  the  occupants  of  the  carriage,  whefj  a 
man  sprang  suddenly  from  the  excited  crowd,  and, 
with  a  desperate  gi-asp,  caught  the  nearest  horse  by  the 
head. 

The  affrighted  animal  reared  wildlv,  and  then 
dashed  forward  fgain,  dragging  the  rescuer  beneath 
his  feet.  The  next  moment  there  was  a  wild  cry,  a 
crash,  and  the  crowd  rt'.shed  into  the  street.  The 
horses  had  fallen.  Mr.  Crompton  had  been  thrown 
from  the  carriage;  but  Lam-a,  who  had  clung  to  her 
seat,  sat  with  tightly-closed  hps  and  a  face  uke  marble. 

The  horses  were  rapidly  disengaged  from  the  car- 
riage, and  fiom.  under  their  feet  a  bleeding  form  was 
carefully  raided  and  boms  into  the  ne  .rest  physician's. 
As  Jlr.  Crompton  caught  sight  of  it  he  shuddered. 

"Don'tdet  her  see  it,  for  God's  sake  !"  he  whis- 
pered. 

S'ne  had  seen  it.  Even  in  her  terror  she  had  felt 
who  it  was  that  had  striven  to  save  her. 

"  I  must  ,go  to  him,"  she  said,  as  they  lifted  hei- 
from  the  carriage. 

Isot'mng  v>-ould  dissuade  her,  and  they  led  her  in,^ 
amid  the  wondering  and  pitying  l<?<jks  of  the  crowd, 
who  could  only  guess  at  the  secret  i.i  her  grief. 

Stretched  upon  a  sofa,  in  dreadful  whiteness, 
crus'ued,  mangled,  and  bloody,  lay  all  that  w.i8 mortal 
of  Harry  Masterson.  Therewas  a  smell  of  camphor  in 
the  room,  and  the  doctor,  who  had  been  kneeling  over 
the  body,  rose  and  giavely  shook  his.  head  as  she  en- 
tered, 

"  There  is  no  hope,"  he  said.    "  His  heart  has 

stopped." 

Laura  yearned  to  fling  herself  upon  the  corpse,  and 
pou^  into  the  dead  cars  the  words  she  had  refused  to 
the  living  ;  but  cold  and  curious  eyes  were  upon  her. 
and  she  shut  up  within  her  heart  the  feelings  which 
strove  for  utterance. 

"  I  ku3W  hiiu,"  said  an  elderly  gcntlem.in  who  was 
am;.ng  the  by.sfcmders.  "  He  wa.s  a  noblo  fellow. 
Hardiy  a  week  ago  he  buried  his  univ  sisi,-r.  and  beside 
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that  he  has  lately  had  some  trouble  which  made  him 
ttareless  of  lile." 

The  vrords  fdll  upou  Laura's  heart  with  crushing 
weight.  In  them  she  read  the  true  story  of  that 
aegject  with  which  she  had  so  cruelly  charged  him 
who  was  now  past  answering.  She  had  left  home  with 
i-breaking  heart — now  it  was  broken, 

When  she  agaiu  crossed  the  threshold  of  her 
home,  it  was  to  bid  the  world  a  farewell  for 
many  months.  A  weary  Uluess  followed.  The 
leaves  faded,  withered  and  fell.  V/inter  came  and 
went,  and  the  balmy  airs  of  spring  crept  in  at  the  open 
windows  or  her  chamber,  bringing  back  life  and 
strength.  Then  the  colour  cume  back  slowly  to  her 
cheek,  and  the  light  to  her  eyes — a  strange  wandering 
Jight— not  the  old  light  of  intelligence  ;  that  bad 
gons  out  for  ever. 


HOW  LONG  TO  SLEEP. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  trasli  written  and 
labelled  "  Hygienic,"  says  a  contemporary,  but  the  fol, 
lowing  (we  are  sorry  we  do  not  know  who  wrote  it)  so 
entirely  accords  with  our  own  experience  that  we  re- 
commend it  as  sensible  : — The  fact  is  that  as  life  be- 
comes concentrated,  and  its  pursuits  more  eager,  short 
Bleep  and  early  riting  become  impossible.  We  fcike 
more  sleep  than  our  ancestors,  and  we  take  more  be- 
cause we  want  more.  Sb:  hours'  sleep  will  do  very 
well  for  a  ploughman  or  a  bricklayer,  or  any  ocherman 
who  has  no  exhaustion  but  that  produced  by  manual 
labour,  and -the  sooner  he  takes  it  after  his  labour  is 
over  the  better.  But  for  a  man  whose  labour  is  mental, 
the  stress  of  work  is.  on  his  brain  and  nervous  system  ; 
ajad  for  him  who  is  tired  in  the  evening,  with '  a  day  of 
mental  application,  neither  early  to  bed  nor  early  to  rise 
is  wholesome.  He  nc^ds  letting  down  to  the  level  of 
repose.  The  longer  the  interval  betwetn  the  active 
use  of  the  brain  and  his  ratn-ement  to  bed,  the  better 
bis  chance  of  sleep  and  refreshment.  To  him  an  hour 
ajjer  midnight  is  probably  as  good  as  two  hours  be- 
fore it,  and  even  then  his  sleep  will  not  so  comjjletely 
and.  quickly  restore  him  as  it  wiil  his  neighbour,  who 
is  physically  tired.  He  muit  not  only  go  to  bed  later, 
but  lie  longer.  His  best  sleep  pro'oably  lies  in  the 
early  morning  hours,  when  all  the  nervous  eicitemeat 
has  passed  away  and  he  ia  in  absolute  rest. 

AN  INDIAN  CHIEF'S  APPEAL, 
The  following  letter  from  an  Indian  Chief  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  Ottav/a  Valley  describes  'the  doings  of  a 
former  Hudson  Bay  Company's  ofScer,  who  has  intro- 
duced a  large  amount  of  liquor  among  th-i  Indians  of 
Grand  Lac  and  vicinity,  and  is  working  the  aborigines' 
woe.  The  Chief  says — " Grand  Lac,  June  20th,  18/4. — 
Pear  Sib — I  write  you  a  few  lines  zo  tell  you  what  I 
think.  I  would  like  very  much  that  no  bad  water 
(Liquor)  woiild  be  taken  up  here.  I  wish  you  to  help 
us  as  much  as  possible  to  hinder  any  one  from  bringing 
up  any  of  that  bad  stuff  up  here.  I  wish  that  any  one 
of  you  who  have  any  irjflusnca  would  try  to  stop  the 
strangers  from  coming  up  here,  and  if  you  cs,nnot  stop 
from  coming  up  here  to  try  at  any  rate  to  stop  them 
from  bringing  xip  liquor,  or  if  they  do  bring  up  hquor, 
I  wish  that  you  would  try  to  get,  them  punished,  or 
otherwise  we  are  all  going  to  be  killed  by  that  ha.d 
watir.  The  lesson  why  I  am  writing  you  is  because 
there  is  amongs'u  us  now  one  man  who  was  once  our 
master,  and  now  has  turned  against  our  masters,  and 
he  wants  to  get  our  firs,  and  as  he  cannot  get  them 
any  other  way,  he  wants  to  spoil  us  by  selling  us 
liquor.  He  succeeds  so  well  in  selling  that  bad  stuft', 
that  mostly  every  day  some  of  us  are  enticed  to  buy  and 
get ;  then  they  drink,  they  cjuarrel,  they  often  tight,  and 
■we  feel  every  day  more  and  more  miserable.  W e  are 
told  that  down  below  there  is  a  law  forbidding 
to  sell  liquor  to  the  Indians,  and  there  are  men  ap» 
pointed  to  punish  the  people  going  against  that  law. 
I  would  wish  that  you  could  send  some  of  these  good 
men  up  here,  that  they  may  have  mercy  on  us.  They 
■would  see  our  position,  and  we  would  be  able  to  prove 
to  them  that  such  is  the  case.  Our  masters  now  here 
at  Grand  Lao  know  very  well,  and  every  one  of  us, 
although  poor  Indians,  would  be  able  to  "give  a  testi- 
mony against  the  man  who  was  once  our  master,  and 
who  is  now  our  greatest  enemy,  and  he  will  soon  be 
our  murderer  if  you  cannot  stop  him.  So,  dear  fa- 
ther, have  mercy  on  me,  although  I  have  no  sense, 
and  on  my  children,  in  the  name  of  which  I  do  v/rite 
as  well  as  for  myself.  This  is  all  what  I  wanted  to 
teU  yovi,  sucIj  is  the  help  vfQ  expect  from  you  andirom 


anybody  having-  influence  dpvra  below,  I  send  you 
our  best  saluta-tions,  as  v/e  do  to  anybody  we  respect 
and  love.  My  name  is  Papats  Panasare.  My  chil- 
dren call  me  their'chief."  It  is  impossible  to  read 
this  touching  appeal  ■without  a  feeliug  of  intense  in- 
dignation that  any  man  could  be  found  base  enough 
to  set  the  laws  of  the  country,  not  to  speak  of  higher 
laws,  at  defiance  by  engaging  in  so  vile  and  destruc- 
tive a  trafSc.  It  is  for  the  -Doniinion  Government 
without  delay  to  see  that  measures  are  taken  to  en- 
force the  law,  and  nob  only  to  put  an  end  to  such 
doings,  but  devise  some  means  whereby  they  may  be 
anectually  prevented  in  the  future, 

FIGHT  BETWEEN  A  DOG  AND  A  RATTLE- 
SNAKE. 

A  letter  from  Allendale,  Georgia,  in  the  Aialania 
Herald,  relates  the  following: — "  On  the  '22nd  of  July, 
within  two  and  a  half  miles  of  this  place,  a  terrible 
encounter  took  place  between  a  dog  and  a  rattlesnake, 
which  ended  in  the  death  of  both.  About  dusk  that 
evening,  as  Farmer  Davis  and  his  ploughboy  and  a 
white  woman  he  had  hired  to  hoe  were  wending  their 
way  homeward,  leading  their  horses  along  tho  path- 
way, near  the  margin  of  the  cornfield,  the  woman,  who 
was  bajrefooted  and  walking  on  the  pat'n  before  them, 
suddenly  sprang  back,  exclaiming  that  there  was  the 
biggest  snake  she  ever  saw.  lis.  Davis  advanced  with 
a  short  pine  knot  in  his  hand,  v/ith  the  intention  of 
striking  it,  when  the  boy  cautioned  him,  reminding 
him  of  the  danger  he  would  incur-  by  attempting  to 
kill  such  a  snake  with  such  a  fi-ail  weapon.  He  made 
no  further  effort  to  strike  it,  but  the  motion  with  the 
pine  knot  no  doubt  alarmed  bis  snakeship,  for  he  in- 
stantly turned  and  ghded  into  the  bushes  and  briars, 
and,  as  he  moved,  his  rattles  made  tho  v,'sll-known 
sound.  This  was  familiar  to  the  dog,  which,  on  hear- 
ing it,  at  once  sprang  upon  the  snake,  and,  it  is  sup- 
posed, caught  it  by  the  tail  and  tore  away  its  rattles, 
as  their  sound  was  not  afterwards  heard.  Then 
commenced  a  death-suuggle.  The  snake  would 
strike  at  the  clog,  and  he  would  seize  it  in  his  mouth 
and  sha'eeit.  But  before  he  got  a  good  hold  on  it  it  struck 
him  several  times  with  its  fangs.  The  dog  had  pre- 
viously killed  several  rattlesnakes,  and  understood  how 
to  fight  them  upon  a  fair  open  field  ;  but  in  this  case 
he  fought  .at  a  very  great  disadvantage,  being  impeded 
in  his  movements  by  the  thick  jungle  of  vines,  briars, 
and  bushes  among  v.'hich  the  snake  had  taken  refuge. 
The  fatal  wound  »iiust  have  been  given  by  the  snake 
very  soon  after  the  con  test  commenced,  as  the  dog  was 
obsei-ved  to  become  weak  and  to  stagger  ;  then  he 
seemed  to  renew  his  attack  on  the  snake  with  terrible 
energy  and  ferocity — taking  it  by  the  body  and  shak- 
ing it  most  vigorously  from  side  to  side,  and  tearing 
great  pieces  of  flesh  from  its  body.  As  soon  as  he  had 
subdued  the  reptile  he  carried  it  out  to  the  open 
ground  where  his  master  was  and  laid  it  down.  Then, 
reeling  like  a  drunken  man,  under  the  workings  of  the 
deadly  poison,  the  brave  dog  placed  his  feet  on  its 
body,  and,  with  the  energy  of  desperation,  ha  literally 
tore  out  its  -vitals.  In  a  moment,  and  at  the  very 
climax  of  his  victory,  the  faithful  dog  reeled  and  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  in  ■  a  few  minutes  was  dead,  not- 
withstanding every  effort  was  m-ade  to  save  him.  The 
snake  was  at  least  five  feet  long.  He  bit  the  dog  many 
times— t-wice  under  the  neck  in  the  soft  part  of  the 
breast,  and  twice  on  the  shoulder,  besides  several 
times  on  the  mouth.  The  wound  in  the  breast,  being 
near  the  jugxilar  vein,  did  the  work,  no  doubt.  It  is 
asserted,  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman  of  undoubted 
veracity,  that  the  punctures  made  by  the  fangs  were 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  apart,  and  that  they  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  made  by  an  awl.  The  dog 
mongrel,  of  medium  size,  and  had  been  bitten 
efore  by  the  same  kind  of  snake." 


Johnson,  the  EngUbh  champion,  has  won  the  swim- 
ming match  at  Long  Branch,  e>isily  beating  Truaty, 
the  American,  for  the  championship  of  the  world. 

Immense  shoals,  of  maekeiel  and  pilchards  have  paid 
a  flying  visit  to  the  waters  of  'the  Lower  Shannon 
within  the  past  few  days,  and  large  numbers;  have  been 
captured  by  the  net  fishermen  of  C'arrigaholt  and 
Kilrush,  The  number  of  porpoises  which  have  been 
disporting  themselves  in  the  river  is  stated  to  be  some- 
thins;  unprecedented. 

I  ERAMBULATORS. — P.  Led^widge,  manufacturer,  32  Amiens- 
street,  and 32  Lower Ooaond-aiay-  N,B.— Bepaii's  promptly 
executed.  1534 


EPITAPHIANA. 
(Specially  Contributed.) 
From  the  nave  of  Selby  Abbey 

Near  to  this  stone  Mes  Ai'cher  John, 

Late  sexton,  I  aver. 
Who,  without  tears,  thirty-foux  years, 

Did  carcases  inter. 

But  Death  at  last,  foi  his  works  past. 

Unto  him  thus  did  say  : 
"  Leave  off  this  trailo ;  be  not  afraid^ 

But  forthwith  come  away." 

■\Vithout  reply  or  askino;  v/hy, 

'Xhe  suniiiions  he  obeyed  ; 
In  seventeen  humh-ed  and  sixty-eSght 

JSesigaed  his  hi'e  and  spade. 

Died  Sept.  15,  .£.  7i. 

In  Westminster  Churchyard,  Susses 

Farewell,  poor  world;  I  must  begone ; 

This  is  no  place  foi'  me  ; 
I'll  take  my  staff  and  travel  oa. 

Hoping  a  bettei-  World  to  see. 

In  St.  Alphage  Churchyard  : — 

In  this  chm-chyard  v/as  so  her  chance, 

First,  after  the  hollowing  of  tho  samo. 
Afore  all  others  to  begiu  tlio  ft-un-o 

Which  to  aU  creatines  is  the  loth  game. 

St.  Swithin's  Church,  London 

Hero  lies  the  body  of  Mrs.  As-nes  Rcid, 
Daughter  of  the  Honourable  John  Reid,  Esq., 
One  oi  his  Majesty's  Judges  of  the  Island  of  Barba^oeg, 
Ob.  1  Jan.,  icif.x 
Virtue  and  beauty  here  doth  he, 
Her  sexa's  solo  epitomy  ; 
They  must  have  music,  all  the  arts, 
,        Jruigment  to  use,  or  wa,nt  her  parts. 

Wiien  such  vanish,  then  what  can  save 
Iha  most  ingenious  from  tho  giave  'i 

In  the  Church  of  St,  John  Baptist,  Gloucester, 
1620;—  -  ,  ' 

Here  undorburied,  John  Semvs  lieth. 
Which  had  tv/o  wives,  the  fu-sl  Elizabeth  ; 
And  by  her  six  sons  and  daughters  live. 
Then  after  by  Agnes,  his  second  wife, 
Eight  sons,  seven  daughters,  good,  plenty, 
Xhe  full  number  iu  all  of  six-and-t^wenty. 

In  Wilton  Chuixh,  Wiltshire  : — 
Lie  still,  sweet  maid,  and  wait  the  Almighty's  ■will. 
Then  rise  unchinged,  and  be  aa  angel  still. 

On  John  Rosewell,  a.d.  1687  :  • 

This  grave's  a  bed  of  roses  here  doth  lie- 
John  Rosewell,  gent.,  his  wife  nine  childrea  by. 

In  Stoke  Newington  churchyard  : — 
If  to  his  share  some  trifling  eiror  fall. 
Look  to  yourseLf,  and  you  will  forget  them  all. 

In  the  old  Church  of  St,  Martin's,  Outwick,  Lon« 
don  ; — 

In  memory  of  John  Wright, 
Anno  Sal.  1633,  aged  2-1 
Under  which  these  words — 

Reader,  thou  may'st  forbear  to  put  thine  eyes 
To  charge  for  tears  to  moarn  these  obsequies. 
Such  charitable  drops  would  best  be  given 
To  those  v/ho  late  or  never  come  to  Heaven. 
But  here  you  would,  by  v/eeping  on  this  dust. 
Allay  his  happiness  with  thy  mistrust, 
Whose  pious  closing  of  Iris  youthful  years 
Deserves  thy  imitation,  not  thy  tears. 

In  Salvingtoa  churchyard  : — 

Here  Ueth  the  bodya 

of  Johu  Parson, 
The  only  soniie  of 
William  Parson,  of  Salvhig'tc-n, 
Who  was  buried  the  fouerthe  day  ofi 
March,  16:i3. 
Youth  was  his  age, 

Virginite  his  stat^^ 
Learning  his  love, 
Consamption  his  fate. 

In  Mildred  Churchyard,  on  a  man  named  Penny  :-«< 
Reader,  if  cash  you're  in  want  of  any. 
Dig  ten  feet  do\vn  and  you'll  fiud  a  penny. 

In  St,  Botolph's  Church,  iondon.^  A  monument 
with  Persian  characters,  erected  in  the  lower  church- 
yard, out  of  the  bounds  of  consecrated  ground  to  the 
memory  of  Coya  Shawsvrare,  thus  translated  ; — 

This  grave  is  made  for  Hodges  Shawswa  re,  the  chieiest 
servant  to  the  King  of  Persia,  for  the  space  of  20  years,  who 
came  from  the  King  of  Persia  and  died  in  his  service.  If 
any  Persian  comcth  out  of  that  country,  let  him  read  this 
and  a  prayer  for  him  ;  the  Lord  receive  his  soul  for  here 
lieth  Maghm.ore  Shawsware,  who  was  .born.in  the  toimi  of 
NoYoy,  ia  Persia, 
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THE  NEGRO  WAK  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Georgetown  Coanty,  South  Carolina,  (says  a  de- 
spatch dated  August  IG),  is  the  scene  of  a  dangerous 
contest  between  negro  factions,  led  by  Bowley  and 
Jones,  negro  members  of  the  Legislature,  each  of 
■whom  seeks  to  conti-ol  the  county,  in  which  the  ne- 
groes have  a  large  majority.  A  Bowley  meeting  on 
Wednesday  was  broken  up  by  the  Jones  faction,  and 
one  coloured  bystander  was  dangerously  wounded. 
Eunnars  were  sent  out,  and  armed  Jones  uegroc-s 
poured  into  the  town  during  the  night.  Some  of  them 
nest  morning  attempted  to  kill  Bowley,  and  at  mid- 
nigbt  on  Thursday  there  was  a  heavy  firing,  which 
was  found  to  be  an  attack  on  the  house  of  Jones, 
V7ho  was  blightly  wounded.  Some  other  slight  casu- 
alties occurred.  On  Friday  Bowiey's  house  was  at- 
tiicked,  and  Bowley,  to  save  his  lif ^,  surrendered  to  the 
3heritf  and  is  in  jail.  On  Saturday,  at  noon,  the  ex- 
citement was  etiil  intense,  and  the  town  was  filled 
with  armed  negroes.  None  but  Radicals  are  in  the 
Sfiot.  The  white  citizens  are  alanned  lest  soma  care- 
less word  of  act  should  cause  an  attack  on  thejn  which 
they  have  no  means  oi  meeting. 

EZTBAORDINARY  CASE  OF  BIGASry. 
At  the  MuUingar  Petty  Sessions,  held  on  August  31, 
before  John  Swift,  E.  E.  Joky,  and  Captain  Barry, 
R.M.,  a  case  was  called  for  hearing,  the  defence  to 
which  involved  disclosm-es  of  aji  extraordinary  natui-e. 
The  guardians  of  the  iluliingar  Union  cLai'ged  a  man, 
appai-ently  or'  th^  labouaing  class,  and  about  40  years 
of  age,  with  ha\'iag  deserted  his  tv.'o  children  and  left 
them  chargeable  to  the  union.  The  master  of  the 
v/orkhouse  having  proved  the  desertion,  the  prisoner 
coolly  made  a  statement  in  his  defence,  the  substance 
of  whiich  is  as  follows  ; — In  the  ye-ir  1S60  he  married 
jin  old  ■woman  from  the  county  Lon;.;fovcl,  and  after 
living  with  her  a-r  two  years  he  ran  aw^iy  to  Manches- 
ter, wh^"e  he  went  through  the  form  of  marriage  with 
the  woman  for  the  support  of  whose  children  the 
guai^dians  now  prosecuted  him  ;  aJ'uer  living  in  Eng- 
land for  four  years  ha  desert-d  his  second  vnfe,  again 
■visi'^ed  r.-eLind,  acd  manied  alliird  wile  in  the  county 
Eoscommon  ;  a  short  time  after  this  his  first  wife  died, 
and  the  ee^Jond  came  across  fiom  England  ;  she  traced 
prisoner  to  Mulling-ar,  and  hi:d  him  an-ested  for 
bigamy ;  he  was  trieii  at  the  assizes  and  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned  for  «x  months ;  after  liaaving 
prison  be  met  his  second  wife,  and,  although  she  had 
prosecuted  him  for  bigamy,  he  lived  with  her  for  some 
months,  but  finally  deserted  her  and  le^t  thechildi-en 
in  the  MuUingar  Workhouse.  As  the  above  state- 
mint  could  be  corroborated  by  the  court  books, 
j^risoner  assCi-ted  that  no  charge  c/iuld  be  sustained 
against  him  as  the  children  are  illegitimate.  The 
s;atecQent  was  admitted  to  be  true  hy  the  governor  of 
the  MuUingar  prison,  tnd  the  magietmtes  had  to  dis- 
miss the  Ci<ss.  When  the  prisoner  left  coui-t  he 
found  his  third  wif.^  v/aicing  for  him  at  the  door,  and 
they  loit  town  together  in  the  evening. 


A  Shoet  Lite. — Within  one  month  from  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  house  in  Pithole  city,  Pennsylvania, 
that  city  Lad  a  telegraph  office  and  hotel,  costing  the 
ov/ners  10,000  do!s.  In  one  month  mi>rs  there  was  a 
daily  paper  established,  and  in  the  next  a  theatre  ;  in 
another  month  another  thsatie,  and  tnen  an  academy 
of  music.  In  sis  months  there  v.'ere  74  hotels  and 
boarding  houses ;  in  the  soventh  mouth  the  city  had 
reaohe.i  its  highest  prosperity.  It  then  had  about 
ISjfJOO  people,  elaborate  waterworks,  and  an  extensive 
c:;y  c;o7emmeat.  Then  occurred  the  completion  of 
labf>iir-saving  enterprise— iha  so-called  JliUor  Farm 
Pipe  line — by  which  the  petroleum  was  sent  off  in- 
det)endout  of  the  lf.bou:ing  population.  At  once 
4,000  persons  were  thro^wn  out  of  employment,  while 
2,000  houses  bect.me  useless.  This  was  the  death- 
blow to  Pithole.  At  once  the  hotels,  the  theatres,  and  , 
the  teiegi-aph  office  were  closed,  and  the  daily  paper 
up  its  ghost,  while  almo.st  evci-y  one  packed  up 
his  trunk  and  moved  out.  Only  nine  famOies  remain 
out  of  a  population  of  15,000  suuls,  while  the  raOioad 
from  Phithole  and  Oleopolis  runs  only  one  train  a  day, 
consisting  of  a  locomotive  and  siagle  car,  which  is 
usually  empty  ;  but  the  company  are  obliged  to  keep 
running,  otherwise  the  charter  for  the  r..ad  would  be 
lost.  They  still  hojja  ag:>.jnst  hope  for  bettei-  times 
for  that  unfortunate  city,  which  in  only  seven  mouths 
■was  boi-n,  full-grown,  got  eick,and  died.  Undoubtedly 
thi«  is  »  case  uupaj^allekd  in  history,  modern  or  ! 
ancient.  Neither  Egypt  nor  Greece  can  give  example  j 
of  each  rapid  changes.  i 


OLD  NICK  NONPLUSSED. 
A  certain  poor  lan'yer,  vrith  debts  in  arreaxs, 
Ouce  soil?, 
I  am  toW, 

His  soul  lor  some^old. 
To  his  majesty,  Sataii,  ia  trembling  and  iears, 
With  space  to  enjoy  it,  for  hih  a  score  year». 

Tho  bargain  '"as  closed,  ■with  tiiis  sa'viug  clause  : 
That  If  Nick, 
Ths  old  brick. 
With  a  question  he'd  stick, 
He  might  slip,  like  an  eel,  through  that  K«iitieman's  pa^wa. 
The  contract  safe  cancelled  by  Tophet's  griin  la,ws. 

So  the  poor  man  w.ixed  rich,  and  lived  in  great  style ; 
Ha  rolled 
In  liis  eoJd, 

And  his  coDscienc*  grew  bold  ; 
Yet  a  thouglit  of  his  compuct  would  once  in  a  K/hila 
O'btrada  on  his  pleas'aie,  aud  banish  his  smila. 

Well,  the  baU  a  score  years  in  succession  passed  by 
Od  their  way, 
Brnujrht  the  day 
Nick  would  call  for  his  pay. 
The  laivyor  for  liddles  had  searched  far  and  nigh, 
But  he  found  only  two  ha  could  venture  to  cry. 

Another  was  diie  him ;  but  search  as  ha  wight. 

In  hi»  mind. 

He  could  find 

Nothing  worthy  to  blind 
The  wits  of  that  cunnins,  acute,  erudite. 
To  whom  his  "  best  points"  would  be  stale  and  trite. 

So,  soUcitous  waitjns,  a  knock  at  the  door 
Gave  token. 
Unspoken, 

That  silence  was  broken. 
"Old  Shady"  ■walked  in,  ■with  a  stride  crossed  tho  floor. 
And  with  bow  and  a  grih,  stood  the  la^wyer  before. 

"Proceed  we  to  business ?" said  Nick,  v.ith  his  grin. 
"  If  your  thiee 
O'liestious  be 

At  your  tongue's  end  for  lue, 
Out  with  'em  dhectly.  Small  chances  to  ^viu: 
If  they  do,  you're  tho  first  that's  outwitted  '  Old  Sia  !' " 

(Question  first,  on  theology,  auj-werad  ho  straight— 
Not  a  wink,  ' 
Nut  a  blink, 
Not  a  taoment  to  think. 

The  second  one,  Ukewise,  soon  shared  the  same  fate ; 

And  ivith  triumph,  unpatieat,  the  thhd  ho  did  v,-ait ;  • 

While  the  lawyer  stood  anxious,  in  trembliEg  and  fear. 
His  ^vife, 
1 0  the  strife. 

Which  was  "war to  the  knife," 
I/ed  thither  by  tones  which  were  strange  to  her  ear. 
Cried :    Husband,  ao  toll  me  the  matter,  my  deai'i" 

She  sailed  at  the  story,  and  said,  v/licn  he'd  done  it : 
"  1  can  ask 
Suoh  a  task, 

Ee'n  Old  Nick  can't  unmask. 
Let  hi'cn  tell  on  which  side  is  the  front  cf  my  bonnet  ?" 
It  is  aesdleas  to  add  that  the  lawyer's  H-ife  won  it : 

MOEE  ABOUT  THE  TICHBORNE  CASE. 

The  Bcdlurai  Courier,  received  by  the  present  Aus- 
tralian mail,  says:— "We  have  another  contribution 
to  the  Tichborne  mystery.  The  subjoined  is  for- 
warded to  us  by  an  influential  resident  of  Sandridge. 
but  we  are  requested  to  withhold  his  name  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  save  him  from  a  superabundance  of  visitors 
and  an  overdose  of  interrogation, — "  I  see  from  vai-ious 
paragraphs  in  different  papers  that  the  Tichborne  case 
is  KtiU  creating  a  discussion  in  your  quarter.  I  may 
mention  that,  so  far  as  I  have  read  yet  in  reference  to 
the  whole  ti'ial,  &c.,  the  truth  has  not  yet  come  out. 
I  happened  to  be  in  business  in  Sandridge  in  1853-4, 
as  a  dri-per  and  outntter,  and  recollect  most  distinctly 
tho  lauding  of  the  crew  of  the  wiecked  Bella,  as  I 
fitted  them  out  with  clothing  on  their  arrival,  and  was 
in  daily  converge  with  them  for  at  least  three  weeks 
afterwards.  I  am  prepared  to  declare  that  the  real 
Sir  Roger  ■was  one  of  them,  and  that  although  the 
statsmeut  is  so  far  true  about  casting,  lots,  yet  the  men 
,  were  picked  up  previous  to  anything  being  done  in  the 
way  of  kUiing.  S'iveu  men  were  landed  here,  and — a 
iaot  which  has  never  yet  been  mentioned— more  men 
wer«  picked  up  in  the  captain's  gig  and  landed,'  I 
think,  at  Hobaa-t  To'ivn.  These  afterwards  came  over 
to  Sandi^idge  and  joined  their  mates.  T  know  what 
became  of  seven  of  them,  and  1  kno\7  they  «re 
in  eternity.  Thera  can  be  only  two  (if  now 
;dive)  who  can  know  an^ythiug  about  tlia 
whole  afiair.  Sir  Roger  would  be  one  of  the  survivors 
and  the  cook  of  the  B<~lla,  or,  as  he  ^vas  familiarly 
called,  tbfl  doctor,  ths  other.  I  am  as  sure  tliat  the 
!  present  claimant  is  Sir  Roger  as  I  am  of  my  own  exiat- 
1  ance.  Both  he  and  the  cook  left  my  shop  together  to 
'  goto  -iha  CQuntn.  and  1  saw  tka  real  Rcg.er  write  to  I 


his  friends  at  home  to  give  to  the  sis  men  who  sa^ed 
hifi  life  £20  or  £30  each  when  they  got  home  ;  unfor- 
tunately they  never  got  home.  I  read  the  ordo  8 
myself,  and  I  saw  each  of  the  men  receive  one.  There 
are,  therefore,  only  two  persons  alive  who  can  knotv 
anything  about  the  particulars  of  the  Tichborne  mys- 
tt  ry.  I  had  long  ago  prepared  a  statement  of  tho 
whole  affair,  but  I  was  expecting  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses at  home  wouM  haveknown  what  became  of  these 
sis  rai?n.  I  am  making  inquires  with  refereni*  to 
the  names  of  the  crew  of  the  Bella,  and  when  I  obtain 
this  information  I  will  show  what  became  of  them. 
There  are  a  great  many  more  circumstance*  connected 
with  the  case  which  I  know,  but  at  present  will  uat 
mention.' " 


"THE  SUCCESSOR  OF  STEAM." 
Dr.  II.  Beina,  of  Croningen,  has  publ:=hed  in  the 
/ois,  a  Dutch  journal  devoted  to  physical  science,  and 
edited  by  Prof.  Huizinga,  of  the  University  of  Cro. 
nicgen,  an  article  under  the  title  of  "  The  Succesior 
of  Steam,"  debaUing  the  results  of  various  esneri- 
ments,  conducted  with  the  ■view  of  discovering  a.  "sub- 
stitute for  steam.  Dr.  Beins  says:—"  For  many  yeare 
I  have,  with  the  collaboration  of  my  brother,  J.  F. 
Beins,  director  of  the  Netherlands  Soda  Manufactofy 
at  Amsterdam,  considered  the  question — how  to  trans- 
form he-at  into  mechanical  power  more  advantageously 
than  it  is  dona  in  our  common  steam  and  other  en- 
gines. It  occurred  to  us  to  make  an  esperimout  to 
see  what  degree  the  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid  given 
off  by  na'ciium-bicarbonate  would  amount  to  when 
heated  in  a  closed  space.  We  were  surprised  aad 
much  satisfied  to  find  chat  when  natrium-bicarbonate 
(or  the  corresponding  salt  of  kalium),  in  a  dry,  pul- 
verised state,  or  in  a  watery  solution,  is  heat«l  in  a 
closed  space,  a  pai-t  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  given 
(iS  and  condensed  in  a  hot-heaied  portion 
of  that  space,  so  that  at  a  temperatm-e  of  300  to 
400  C  Uquid  carbonic  acid  can  be  distilled  out  of 
those  salts  with  a  tension  oi  from  50  to  60  atmo- 
spheres. I  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  show  this 
experiment  to  several  scientific  men  in  HoUand,  who 
have  taken  the  greatest  inte^e^t  in  the  matter." 
The  writer  than  proceeds  to  point  out  several  respects 
in  which  the  fact  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Tho 
fourth  that  he  mentions  is  that  the  compressed  state 
of  the  gas  is  a  coudition  of  great  importance  for  its  ap- 
pUcation  in  technical  chemistry.  Another  resjiect  ia 
which  it  is  of  importance  is  that  carbonic  acid  of  high 
tension,  in  particidar  liquid  carbonic  acid,  which  he 
has  called,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  carbole-um,  is 
an  excellent  motive  power  for  smAll  and  great  in- 
dustries. He  then  proceeds  to  show  what  horse  power 
would  be  produced  by  a  given  quantity  of  carbcleum, 
and  says  that  only  when  a  oai  'joleum  engine  works 
with  great  intei-missicn  can  the  heat  of  \-aporation  re- 
quired bn  taken  from  the  sides  of  the  reser^'oir  without 
artificial  heat_ng.  In  tho  majority  of  oases,  however, 
the  carboleu"m  must  be  evaporated  by  the  artificial 
heating  of  small  quantities  at  a  time.  The  heat  re- 
nuhed  per  hoi-se  power  hourly  ('^70,000  kgrmmtr.) 
amounts  at  least  lo  640  calories  (0"1  kilogr.  of  coalV 
But  now  the  objection  may  be  made:  the  quantity  of 
carboleum  required  for  an  engine  of  greater  dimeu« 
sions  and  ccntinuously  working  is  too  considerahie, 
and  therefoie  the  reservoirs  must  be  made  too  heavy. 
And,  for  this  reason,  carboleum  would  not  be  appli- 
cable otherwise  than  for  small  engines  working  with 
intermission."  This  objection  he  proceeds  to  answer, 
and  then  taj's  : — As  ri'gards  the  use  of  c?jrbvTusum 
fngines  for  ships,  the  weight  of  such  an  engine,  for 
instance,  (iflOO  horsepower  and  combusti'ole  stores  for 
240  houris,  may  be  Cidoulatcd  to  be  one-fifth  less  thaa 
the  weight  of  a  steam-engine  of  the  same  power.  And 
as  many  parts  of  the  carboleum  engine  must  bo 
more  massive  it  wiU  require  less  space.  Since  the 
working  of  a  cirboleum  engine,  without  regeneration 
depends  on  a  neighbouring  carboleum  manufactory,  ge« 
ncraUy  the  engines  ■withregeneraticn  arato'os  prefeired 
for  smaU  factories  as  well  as  for  great  ones.  Cheap  car- 
bonic acid  is  therefore  no  essential  condition  for  the 
applicabihty  of  my  method  for  the  production  of 
motive  power.  Carbole-am  is  without  danger,  since  it 
docs  not  contain  any  cause  of  explosion,  and,  more- 
over, it  is  for  ■various  reasons  preferable  to  use  i-e.':tr- 
voirs  consisting  of  smaUer  comj'artments.  A  too 
abundant  accumulation  oi  the  gas  in  the  engine 
rooms,  so  that  it  renders  the  air  irrespirable,  can  easily 
be  prevented.  When  water  is  not  present  the  metaUic 
parts  of  the  en.Q'.ne  remain  unaltered  by  the  carbonic 
acid.  1  L.ivc  oxponintutally  found  that  a  carboliuur 
I  engiue  is  easiW  constructed." 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

uAiiB-STEAES. — Fry  the  steaks  for  five  minutes  in 
■b-.itter  ;  di-ain  them,  dip  them  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs 
and  finish  them  on  the  gridiron. 

MiscED  MrTTOX. — Jlince  the  best  parts  left  of  a 
cold  roasted  leg,  find  stir  this  into  a  mince  of  stewed 
cucumber?.  Let  it  heat,  but  not  boil.  Minced  mutton 
may  also  be  served  with  cooked  endive. 

Gaelic  Satce. — ilake  this  with  a  spoonful  of  garlic 
vinegar  stirred  into  a  half-pint  of  melted  butxer  :  or 
bb.uoh  iu  two  waters,  chop  and  ground  in  a  mortar  two 
cloves  of  garlic  with  a  bit  of  butter,  or  a  very  little 
oil.,  anf^,  rubbing  the  paste  through  a  sieve,  simmer  it 
iu  the  butter.  ? 

Swiss  Egos. — Slix  two  ounces  of  grated  cheese  and 
two  of  melted  butter  with  six  beat  eggs.  Season  with 
si\lt,  pepper,  shred  parsley,  and  young  onions.  Cook 
the  mixture  lightly  iu  the  frying-pan  Brown  the 
upper  side  with  a  salamander  and  serve  very  hot. 

To  H  AS3  Cold  Wild  Fowl. — Care  them  as  at  tabVs,  and 
lot  them  soak  till  hot  in  boiling  grary,  thickened  with 
bread-crimibs  and  seasoned  with  salt,  mixed  spices,  a 
glass  of  cla  ret,  and  a  spoonful  of  lemon  pickle  or 
or.'.nge  juico.  Garnish  with  fried  sippets.  For  par- 
tridges and  pheasants  use  only  white  pepper  and  white 
wines. 

Hap.e  Pit. — Cut  up  the  good  parts  of  a  hare  and 
put  them  iu  a  pie-dish  with  plenty  of  butter  ;  or,  if 
to  be  very  rich,  forcemeat  balls  and  yolks  of  hard- 
boiled  errgs.  If  to  eat  cold,  which  this  pie  does  very 
well,  fill  the  dish  -with  a  gravy,  when  the  top  is  taken 
olf,  of  a  kind  which  will  jslly  when  cooled. 

Calf's  Foot  Pie. — Clean  and  boil  two  or  more  feet 
till  tender,  but  not  too  soft.  Mince  the  meat,  when 
cold,  vrith  suet  and  pared  apples,  in  the  proportion  of 
a  third  part  apples  and  suet.  Mil  a  few  cleaned  cuiv 
rants,  sugar  to  taste,  add  a  quarter  pint  of  white  or 
raisin  wine.  Cover  the  dish  with  a  rich  puff  paste.  A 
h^lf-hour  or  little  more  will  bake  this  delicate  Scottish 
pie. 

To  P.ACO!JT  DccKS.— Put  the  gizzards,  livers,  necks 
&c'.,  to  a  pint  of  good  strong  beef  broth,  or  other 
weU-seasoned  stock.  Season  the  ducks  inside  with 
salt  and  mi-^ed  spices.  Brown  them  on  all  sides  in  a 
frying  pan,  and  then  stew  them  until  tender  in  the 
strained  stock.  Vv'hen  nearly  ready  thicken  the  sauce 
with  browned  flomr  and  butter,  or  brown  roux. 

To  Hash  ilcxiox. — Cut  the  white  under-done  parts 
into  thin  slices  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  laying  aside 
the  fat.  Prepare  a  gravy  from  the  gristles  and  other 
trimmings,  and  season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  onioTi. 
Skim  off  the  fat  and  strain  the  gravy,  and,  putting  the 
meat  to  it,  let  it  soak  till  thoroughly  warm,  but  it  must 
not  boil. 

ALJtosD  PcDOTKOS. — Beat  half  a  pound  of  sweet  and 
T>  few  bitter  almonds  with  a  spoonful  of  rose  water. 
Then  mL^  four  ounces  of  butter  with  two  spoonfuls  of 
crontn  warmed  in  it,  four  eggs,  a  spoonful  of  brandy, 
and  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  taste.  Butter  some  cups, 
half  fiU  them,  and  bake  the  puddings.  Serve  on  a 
napkin,  v.ith  a  sauce  of  butter,  win^,  and  sugar. 

TtA  C.\KES.— Paxb  fo\i.r  otuices  of  butter  into  eight 
ounces  of  flour,  and  mis  with  this  sis  ounces  of  cleaned 
currant.3,  tho  same  of  beat  sugar,  and  three  beat  eggs. 
Make  this  iiito  a  paste,  and  roll  it  out  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  atauap  out  the  cakes  of  any  size  you 
please  with  an  inverted  wine  glass,  or  small  tumbler. 
Dust  the  top  vrith  sugar,  v,-ith  which,  for  all  these 
snjall  cake.?,  a  fev/  finely-chopped  akuonda  may  be 
mixe(L 

TO'ERIDGE  AND  SHEjEWiBtTET  CAESs.—Make  them 
as  above,  of  any  size  you  please,  and  strew  caraway 
comSts  over.  Shrewsbury  cakes. — Beat  ^Ib.  of  butter 
to  a  cream,  and  mis  with  it  six  ounces  of  siited  sugar, 
eight  ounces  of  flour,  a  few  caravray  seeds,  and  some 
pounded  cinnamon,  two  eggs  beat,  and  a  little  rose- 
water.  Ptoll  out  the  paste  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickuGss,  adding  a  little  more  flour,  if  necessary,  and 
etamp  out  of  the  size  required. 

_To  Eagoct  Wild  Duck  ctr  T3;AL.~Half-roast  the 
birds.  Score  the  breast,  but  not  deeply,  and  into  each 
indentiue  put  sufficient  mised  spices  and  the  squeeze 
Oi  a  lemon.  Let  the  birds  lie  a  few  minutes,  (ind  then 
stew  thpm  till  tender,  ia  good  brown  gravy.  Take  up 
the  birds  and  keep  thorn  hot,  add  a  glass  of  wine  and 
three  finely-shred  eschalots  to  the  gravy,  and  pour  it 
Uot  over  the  dusk,".  This  is  a  dish  of  high  gmt,  and 
it  is  prize'!  accordingly.  In  carving  duck,  whether 
(vild  or  domestic,  after  scoring  the  breast,  it  is  an  im- 
jrovement  to  put  a  little  butter  over  it,  as  wont  to  be 
done  in  a  shoulder  of  lamb,  and  a  squeeze  of  bitter 
orange  or  lemon. 
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GAKDEN  MEMS. 


The  Villa  GaRde>-. — The  time  of  year  is  reached 
when  the  villa  gardener  begins  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  propagation  of  hedding  plants  for  nest  season. 
There  are  certain  to  be  some  favourite  pekrgoniums 
among  the  zonal,  nosegay,  and  variegated  sections- 
employing  the  term  variegated  largely  as  including  the 
bicolour  or  gold-and-bronze  section  ;  and  in  order  that 
a  BufScient  stock  of  any  of  these  may  be  provided, 
cuttings  should  now  be  put  in.  The  quantity  to  be 
propagated,  and  the  mod©  in  which  the  cuttings  are 
struck,  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  convenience  for 
wint-riug  the  young  plants.  There  is  no  readier  task 
perhaps  than  to  strike  cuttings  of  these  pelargoniums. 
It  simply  requires  that  some  fine  sandy  soil,  such  as 
the  refuse  of  the  potting  bench,  be  got  together,  after 
being  sifted,  and  with  this  form  a  bed  in  any  spare 
spot  of  ground,  however  open  and  exposed  it  may  b<?. 
The  bed  of  soil  shoiild  be  about  four  inches  in  depth, 
and  be  flattened  down  somewhat  firmly  with  the  back 
of  a  spade.  Then  the  cuttings  may  be  taken  off,  and 
in  doing  this  don't  cut  large  ugly  gaps  in  the  beds,  but 
thin  out  the  wood  so  as  to  leave  the  plants  a  fair  and 
even  mass  of  branches.  Have  a  wooden  label  or  two 
written  v.ith  the  name  of  each  variety  on  them  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  cuttings  of  any  one  sort  are  removed,  tie 
the  sorts  separately  into  bundles,  not  forgetting  the 
label  with  each.  V/ooden  labels  of  various  sizes, 
pointed  and  with  smooth  surfaces  for  writing  on,  can 
be  obtain,,  d  from  any  seedsman  in  small  bundles  ;  they 
are  manufactured  iu  (}eru:any  and  other  places  abroad, 
and  imported  into  this  country  at  a  cheap  rate  ;  then 
with  the  point  of  the  second  finger  of  the  right  hand 
rub  a  little  v^hite  paint  over  the  part  to  be  written 
on ,  and  write  the  name  legibly  on  it  vrith  a  soft  lead 
pencd.  The  cuttings  osa  be  taken  off  in  the  cool 
hours  of  the  morning,  or  in  those  of  the  evening,  and 
laid  aside  for  two  or  three  days  if  necessary  for  a  con- 
venient time  in  which  to  strike  them.  The  harder  .ind 
more  matured  the  wood  from  which  the  cuttings  are 
made  the  better.  On  the  other  hand,  soft  succulent 
branches  should  be  avoided,  as  they  are  apt  to  decay 
in  the  cutting  bed.  Cut  the  cuttings  across  evenly 
just  below  a  joint,  and  remove  a  few  of  the  lower 
leaves,  and  then  they  are  ready  to  be  inserted  in  the 
prepared  bed  No  harm  will  come  to  them  if  not  put 
into  the  bed  until  two  or  three  days  after  they  are 
m;ide;  a  week's  exposure  in  a  shady  cool  place  would 
not  harm  them. 

The  cuttings  ready,  put  them  in  close  lines  in  the 
bed,  each  cutting  an  inch  and  a  half  apart  in  the  lines, 
and  the  lines  about  three  inches  apart.  The  lines  can 
be  marked  on  the  surface  of  the  bed  by  means  of  push- 
ing into  it  at  regular  intervals  the  side  of  a  lath,  or  a 
thin  strip  of  wood  long  enough  to  reach  across  the  bed. 
By  doing  this  order  and  regularity  will  be  preserved, 
and  the  bed  will  have  a  finished  and  workmanlike  ap- 
pearance. 

"  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law''  hx  the  universe,  and 
in  the  garden  it  is  of  prime  importance.  Cleanliness 
and  order  will  soften  down  and  screen  many  cultural 
defects.  A  slovenly  gardener  and  a  disordered  garden 
are  anomalies  that  should  not  be  temporised  with  any 
more  than  the  mildew,  red-spider,  potato-blight,  and 
other  pests.  Commence  to  put  in  the  cuttings  at  the 
left-hand  comer  of  one  end  of  the  bed  ;  put  in  i  he 
cuttings  of  one  variety,  and  then  the  lalse),  with  the 
name  facing  outwards,  and  so  on  till  the  bed  is  com' 
pleted.  Then  give  a  sprinkling  of  water,  enough  to 
thoroughly  moisten  the  soil,  and  occasionally  sprinkle 
during  hot  dry  weather.  In  a  few  weeks  the  cuttings 
wiU  take  root,  and  if  there  be  a  c-onservatory  or  green- 
house with  some  upper  shelves  near  the  gkss,  ihs  cut- 
tings should  be  finally  potted  singly  into  small  60- 
sized  pots,  stood  out-of-doors  for  a  time  in  a  shady 
place  till  wet  weather  fsetsin  ;  or  put  into  a  cold  frame 
if  one  is  suitable,  and  finally,  placed  on  the  upper 
shelves  of  the  greenhouse  to  winter.  There  should  be 
an  inch  depth  of  crocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots;  oxer 
these  lay  a  few  decaying  leaves  ;  then  press  some  fine 
hght  sandy  soil  firmly  in  them,  set  them  out-of-doors 
and  sprinkle  them  with  water  to  moisten  the  soil. 
Then  six  or  eight  or  more  cuttings  can  be  placed  in 
each,  according  to  their  soil ;  a  label  bearing  the  name 
of  the  variety  be  stuck  in  the  centre  of  each  pot,  and 
then  the  pots  may  be  put  away  under  a  wall  in  an 
open  and  sunny  position,  standing  them  on  a  bed  of 
ashes  to  prevent  the  worms  working  through  into  the 
soU. 

Shallow  boxes  can  be  employed  in  the  same  way  as 
that  recommended  for  cuttings  in  pots.  They  ©eono- 
mise  space,  also  allow  of  a  little  more  root  room. 
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FACETLE. 


At  wliat  place  in  England,  and  when,  Was  Napoleon 
jealous  of  the  Empress  ?  'When  he  saw  her  in  the 
Bricklayer's  Arms  (station). 

■Wliat  great  astronomer  is  like  '76nu8'  chariot  ? 
Eershel  (her  sheU.) 

When  you  stole  my  first,  I  lost  my  second.  jMaJ 
you  ever  possess  my  whole. — Heart's-ease. 

Why  is  Buckingham  Palace  the  cheapest  ever 
erected  ?  Because  it  was  built  for  one  sovereign  and 
finished  for  another. 

Why  are  the  jadges  always  preceded  by  javelin 
men  ?    Because  they  are  about  to  charge  the  jmy. 

"Who  are  most  likely  to  be  sick  of  children  ?  Those 
who  bring  them  up. 

May  my  first  never  be  lost  in  my  second  to  prevent 
my  enjoying  my  whole, — Friend-ship. 

Why  is  a  man  in  search  of  the  philosopher's  sterna 
like  Neptune?  He  is  sea-king  (seeking)  what  never 
was. 

If  you  want  to  buy  a  fiddle  cheap,  where  would  you. 
go?  To  a  chemist's,  and  buy  some  dxugs,  as  they  would 
give  you  a  violin  (phial  in). 

We  hear  of  the  mother  of  pearl;  who  was  the  father? 
The  venerable  bead  (Bede^ 

What  is  most  like  a  cock-robin  (cock  robbing)  ?  A 
hen  stealing. 

What  is  tict  thing,  and  the  name  of  a  bird,  which, 
if  we  bad  not  we  should  die?    A  swallow. 

Why  is  a  stableman  like  a  poet?  Because  he  a 
cultivator  of  the  muses  (mewses). 

My  first  is  myself  in  a  short  little  word, 
Jly  second's  a  puppet,  aud  yvu  are  my  third. 
— I-dol. 

Why  is  a  law  suit  like  a  flight  of  rockets?  Eeoause 
thereis  gre-at  expense  of  powder,  the  cases  are  well  ^ot 
up,  the  reports  are  excellent,  but  the  sticks  (clients) 
are  sure  to  come  to  the  gi'ound, 

I  take  the  lead  in  government,  yet  hare  no  part  in 
law;  I  terminate  every  undertaking,  yet  am  never  in 
action;  and  though  never  wanting  in  guineas  am  td- 
ways  out  of  cash/   The  letter  G. 

'Why  can  we  deny  that  the  island  where  Eobinson 
Crusoe  landed  was  uniuhalited?  Because  he  found  a 
great  swell  on  the  beach,  and  a  little  cove  running  up. 

Why  is  a  tedious  story-teller  like  the  Thames  Tun- 
nel i    Because  he  is  a  gi-eat  bore. 

What  two  animals  had  the  least  luggage  in  the  ark  ? 
The  fox  and  the  cock,  for  they  had  only  a  brush  and 
comb  between  them. 

■What  game  is  like  a  bustle  ?  Backgammon. 

Why  is  a  dandy  like  a  haunch  of  venison  ?  Because 
he's  a  bit  of  a  buck. 

Why  is  a  cross  old  bachelor  like  a  p/cem  on  marriage  ? 
Because  he  is  averse  (a  vers;e)  to  matrimony. 

Why  are  two  young  ladies  kissing  each  otiier  iJi 
emblem  of  Christianity  ?  Because  they  are  doing  unto 
each  other  as  they  would  men  should  do  unto  them. 

■Why  is  "  Punch"  like  an  aSrial  ship  ?  Because  h© 
has  not  made  a  trip  yet,  and  never  will. 

My  first  softens  every  cars  ;  my  second  implies  di- 
minution ;  but  I  would  not  bo  my  whole  for  the  world. 
— Friend-less 

By  well  employing  my  second,  you  wUl  never  regrefc 
my  first. — Past-time. 

An  advertiser  in  one  of  the  papors  says  that  he  ha& 
a  cottage  to  let  containiug  eight  rooms  and  an  acre  of 
land. 

e?:geam  oy  phtsicujw. 
Physicians  arc  meet  miSi-jsKe  mca; 

lhat  cannot  be  detuod, 
For  tLey  are  never  truly  well  but  'whca 

Most  men  are  iU  besiiiu. 


TH5  Free  Dsess  LeacC2.— "  In  this  ngs  of  radical 
thought  and  rapid  progress  no  subject  appeals  to  the 
understanding  of  the  serious  or  the  benevolence  of  the 
philanthropic  with  more  earnestness  or  deeper  pathos 
than  the  insane  extravagance  and  suicidal  folly  of  wo- 
man's dress."  This  statement,  we  {M^nri  .</  Adifcr- 
tieer)  need  scarcely  say  it,  is  cot  ours.  It  app  ars  in 
the  address  the  Fi-ee  Dress  Convention  (neea  we  add 
this  is  a  purely  American  institution)  has  just  issued  o 
its  followers  under  the  somev.'hat  sensational  heading 
of  "  To  your  tents,  0  Israel  !"  It  is  reassuiiug 
to  us  of  the  sterner  sex  to  know  that  the  platform 
will  be  open  to  the  broadest  consideration  of  dress 
reform,  and  of  the  best  styles  of  dress  for  all."  '"  Come 
and  let  us  reason  together,"  says  the  corresponding 
secretary,  Jiiss  M.  E.  TiUotson,  in  a  concluding  gush 
of  confidence  ;  and  no  doubt  her  invitation  will  be  re- 
sponded to  next  week  bT  a  ntunerous  audience. 
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Sep.  G,  16^4. 


TO  COERESFONDENTS. 
Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days 
after  they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
number,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contribvttors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed^  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  we  taKe  ev<?ry  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  fouud  unsuitable. 

J! OKA. — "Open  Sesame"'  means  the  password  by  which 
admission  is  gained  to  any  secret  place.  The  final  e 
is  sounded. 

Katie. — Write  to  the  Secretary,  General  Post-office, 
and  enclose  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply. 
— — The  Eoyal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  is  open  to 
all  who  pay  the  fees.  The  instruction  given  is  ex- 
cellent.——Ty"rii;ing  uncommonly  good  and  diction 
p'lire. 

Ge^tevtete  — Amo  means  I  lore.  The  boys  who  go 

about  capless,  with  long  blue  coats  and  yellovr 
stockings,  belong  to  Christ's  Hospital,  London.  It 
is  a  Very  respectable  institution,  and  the  peculiar 
dress  is  adhered  to  in  deference  to  the  desire  of  the 

founders.  Writing  good.    Genevieve  and  Katie 

write  very  much  alike. 

pHOiitTHtuS. — You  had  better  advertise  for  evening 
employment  in  one  of  the  daily  papers.  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  Post-ofEee  to  suit  you. 
%.  J.  S,  writes  : — I  respectfully  beg  to  be  informed  as 
to  the  original  use  ca-  purpose  of  the  large  granite 
stone,  of  a  wedge-like  form,  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
Glen  Druid,  Brennanstown,  Co.  Dublin.  It  bears  no 
inscription  whatever;  it  is  raised  upon  four  blocks  oj 
stone,  about  tvvo  feet  in  height;  -'tis  about  four  fee^ 
in  thickness  at,  its  larger  end,  sloping,  down  to  about 

"  a  foot;  there  is  an  arch  cut  bene.ith,  under  which; 
and  facing  its  thick  endj  there  is  an  iron  casement 
or  doorway.  The  stone  is  nearly  four  feet  in  width. 
Some  sny  'tis  a  place  of  sepulchre  ;  others,  that  it 
has  been  a  Drnid's  altar.  Any  information  respect- 
ing it  will  be  thankfully  received  by  your  corre- 
spondent. 

Irish  Lad.— Tour  writing  is  quite  good  enough  for 
an  ofSce. 

•Jrvssis. — 'V\"heeler's  Wettenhall  is  a  good  grammar 
for  beginners.  Progress  in  Latin  is  very  slow  with- 
out a  teacher.  Try  Henry's  First  Book  for  exer- 
cises. 

Fl-cs.— Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  is  the 
only  surviving  son  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  D.C.L. 
F.E.S.,  director  of  the  Eoyal  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Eew.  He  was  born  about  1817,  and  took  his  degree 
in  medicine,  but  soon  relinquished  the  profession 
for  botany.  In  1889,  when  the  expedition  to  the 
Antarctic  Ocean  under  Sir  James  Eoss  was  being 
fitted  oi.it.  Dr.  Hooker  vras  appointed  assistant- 
surgeon  on  board  the  Erebus,  -his  real  o'bject  being 
40  investigate  the  botany  o£  the  district  through 
■which  the  expedition  passed.  He  published  cn  his 
return  the  "  Flora  Antarctica,''  in  which  he  figured 
and  described  a  vast  number  of  new  plants,  and  by 
a  comparison  of  the^e  vfith  the  species  of  other  parts 
of  the  World,  succeeded  in  advancing  our  knowledge 
of  the  laws  which  govern  the  distribution  of  plants 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  1848  Dr.  Hooker 
undertook  a  journey  to  the  Himalayas  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  plants  of  tropical  coun- 
trie?.  The  district  through  which  he  passed  not 
being  Uhdef  British  superintendence,  his  position 


W.1S  dangerous  and  hi.s  adventures  remarkable  ;  in- 
deed, he  was  for  some  time  kept  prisoner  by  the  go- 
vernor of  a  district  in  the  Sikkim  Himalaya.  He 
returned  in  1852,  and  published  two  very  interest- 
ing volumes  of  "  Himalay.an  Journals."  Besides 
this,  he  brought  over  a  great  collection  of  plants, 
and  has  pubhshed  a  large  work  called  the  "  Flora  In- 
dica."  In  1S51,  while  still  in  India,  he  published 
eoibo  beautiful  sketches  of  a  large  number  of  rhodo- 
dendrons from  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  several  of 
which  have  since  been  introduced  into  England.  In 
these  e.xpeditions  Dr.  Hooker  received  some  aE.sist- 
ance  from  government,  but  quite  inadequate  to  cover 
his  expenses.  Before  going  to  India  he  held  a  situa- 
tion in  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  and  con- 
tributed a  valuable  paper  to  the  second  volume  of 
the  "  Transactions"  of  that  institution  on  the  vege- 
tation of  the  carboniferous  period  as  compared  with 
thiit  of  the  present  day.  He  was  appointed,  in  lS5.j, 
assistant-director  of  Kew  Gardens  ;  he  is  also  one  of 
the  examiners  of  candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice, and  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Linncsa.n 
Society, 

Sweet  Beeeie. — It  is  impossible  for  a  person  to  be  in 
love  in  the  circumstances  you  mention.— — You  can 
buy  the  paste  you  want  at  a  druggist's. 

Eaert  G. — An  Excise  officer  stands  as  well  in  society 

as  a  bank  clerk.  The  action  of  schoolfellow.; 

under  the  circumstances  you  note  depends  on  their 

respective  di.spositions.  M.  Pruvot  has  retired 

from  business,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Healy.  

Write  to  the  head  master,  Marlborough-strset 
Schools. 

A.  Pope. — Your  age  will  not  stand  in  your  way.  Ycv 
are  quite  young  enough.    Pimples  arise  from  we  | 
nes3  or  poverty  of  blood  ;  they  must  be  treated  cm  *  \ 
stitutionally. 

M.  B. — We  cannot  undertr.ke  to  advise  yott. 

iGirop.Aiius. — Kate  is  a  constru^ion  of  Catherinaj-  and 
Catherine  is  a  Greek  name  <Kgnifying  prre  or  clean. 

 We  cannot  just  now  ;say  what  arrangements 

may  be  made  ;  but  we  shall  •  see  that  the  Despatch 

always  has  a  leading  story  By  a  prominent  writer.  

Turkish  baths  in  moderation  are  beneficial.  Some 
persons  are  injured  by  them.^r-; — Bitter  ale  is  lighter 
than  porter  ;  its  benefit  depends  whoUy  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  drinker.  ^We  never  beard  of  the 

quotation  you  send. 

SHAU^'  A  Dhies. — Ladies  do  not  ■lhake  presents  to 

gentlemen.  On  being  introduced,  you  bow  and 

say,  "  How  d'ye  do?''  -Writing  pretty  fair. 

A  WouDD-BE  Officer. — Write  to  the  War  0§ce,  Lon- 
don, and  ask  for  a  programme  concerning  examina- 
tions, age,  qualifications,  &c. 

Jake  Howard. — Snoring  is  not  curable.— — Scrofu' 

,«lou8  persons  should  not  marry.  The  marks  of 

the  sores  will  remain,  but  will  lessen  in  tirne. 

A  SiTESCBlBEE. — We  cannot  undertake'to  offer  an  opi- 
nion on  surgical  operations. 

Patrick. — We  have  received  tlf^  following  : — 2Gth 
August,  1S74 — A  correspondafct  in  your  last 
issue  inquires  the  meamn|§,  o£,;^^^^  wprd 
"  Patrick."  After  the  convefl^ip,  of  lifglahd 
by  St.  Patrick,  he  returned  to  Eome  and  was 
consecrated  by  Pope  Celestin,  who.  to  add  greater 
weight  and  dignity  to  hit  embassy,  conferred  on  him 
the  order  of  Patricii.  This  was  an  institution  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  the  first  Christian  Em- 
peror of  Rome.  It  was  more  honourable  than 
the  ancient  Roman  Order  of  the  Patricii,  for 
the  Christian  Order  of  the  Patricii  ranked 
next  to  the  Emperors.  When  Ireland  be- 
came thoroughly  Christian,  her  people,  in  re- 
verence towards  their  beloved  Apostle,  called  their 
male  children  Patriciua,  flftx*  v.-— _    tko  was 


subsequently  abbreviated  to  Patrick,  and  corrupted 
into  Paddy.  But  little  do  the  great  masses  of  vul- 
garians who  use  the  term  Paddy  as  a  medium  of 
contempt  towards  tbe^  expatriated  Irishman  know 
that  it  was  a  title  of  the  highest  honour  a  Roman 
Emperor  could  confer.  It  was  a  title  which  the 
nobility  of  Europe,  in  succeeding  generations,  were 
proud  to  wear,  for  we  find  that  th-s  Emperor  Charle- 
mange  and  other  Kings  of  France  assumed  the  title 
of  Patricii  in  the  eight  and  ninth  centuries  as  one 
of  the  highest  honour.?." 

Cpescs. — The  pro-cathedral,  Marlborough-street'  is  in 
the  Doric  order  of  architecture. 

Edmoxds. —  The  General  Post-office  will  give  you 
money  for  receipt  stamps  at  the  rate  of  198.  Cd.  for 
a  pound's  worth. 

A  Scbscribee. — Vffi^:©  'to  the  Inspector-General  of 
Constabulary,  and  ask  for  all  particulars.— — You 
had  far  better  buy  books  new — they  are  cheaper  in 
the  end. 

W.  W.  B.  E. — We  do  not  know  the  manner  in  which 
perfumes  are  concocted. 

LrTuBAGO. — Carbuncles  mast  be  treated  constitutron- 
ally.  Consult  a  doctor.— Persons  meeting  daily  at 
dinner  in  hotels  usually  enter  into  conversation. 

P.  F. — A  lady  engaged  may,  without  impropriety,  write 
to  her  affianced,  asldng  him  why  he  has  not  an- 
swered her  last  letter ;  but  the  queationshouldbe  pnk 
without  any  display  of  temper. 

J.  W.  D.  W. — The  piano  may  be  learned  from  sco.'-ea 
of  professional  teachers  in  the  city.  See  the  ad- 
vertisements in  the  daily  papers.  Progress  and  pro« 
ficiencydepead  wholly  on  the  industry  and  aptitude 
of  the  pupU,  the  teacher,  of  course,  being  supposed 
to  have  a  good  style. 

Xemo.— All  members  of  a  committee  should  be  invited 
when  it  is  intended  to  hold  a  meeting.  If  a  qnoram. 
be  not  present,  then  there  must  be  an  adjourn- 
ment. 

W.  C.  E. — We  do  not  remember  any  actor  named  W. 
Cudmore  Eggers. 

GoCEiiASD. — Buy  Beeton's  Cookery  Bock. 

NoN'COKFOEillST. — A  person  may  or  may  not  oTer  fruit 
to  a  lady  or  stranger  in  a  railway  carriage.  The  cir« 
cumstance  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  inti- 
macy which  had  sprung  up  during  the  journey. 
We  cannot  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  purpose  of 

the  per.sons  whose  conduct  you  describe.  Writing 

rather  scattered. 

Ladt  Edith  de  Rohan. —We  believe  Lady  Carolina 
Lascelles  is  the  genuine  name  of  the  authoress.-^— 
You  can  order  the  novels  you  name  through  any 
bookseller.  The  Tarsoviana  is  out  of  fashion. 

A  Co>'SlA>-T  EeadeS. — You  had  better  buy  the  pre« 
paration  as  compounded  by  a  druggist. 

R.  p. — We  fear  we  cannot  aid  you. 

MaKIaK>"E. — A  Catharine-wheel  is  so  called  from  St, 
Catharine  of  Alexandria,  who  is  represented  with  a 
wheel,  emblematic  of  her  mp.it3Tdom.  It  is  circular 
in  form,  with  rojettes  or  spikes,  and  is  used  as  a 
species  of  fireworks. 

Declin"ED  with  Thaxks. — "  Re-united ;"  "  The  Ul. 
ster  Custom  :"  "  Oppression  ;"  '•  Her  Cats  and  Mrs 
Grady  ;"  "  Madeline  Eyre  ;"  "  A  Heart  ;  '  "  The 
"  Modern  Roscicrucian  ;  ''  The  House  of  Raymond;" 
*'  Gold  :"  "  Fiction  Surpassed." 
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A  STRANGE  WORLD. 

4  NEW  NOVEL, 

SPECIALLY  WRITTEN  BY 

MISS  BRADDON, 

Author  of  "Lady  Audley's  Secret"  "Strangers  and 
Pilgrims,"  "  Taken  at  the  Flood,"  <Scc.,  &c. 

[all  bights  reserved.] 

CHAPTER  XL. 
"lost  to  hek  place  akd  name." 

"These  people  were  not  common  wanderers,"  said 
£ilrs.  Trevanard,  continuing  her  story.  "  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  they  belonged  to  a  very  different  class 
from  the  tramps  who  came  prowling  about  the  place 
in  summer,  begging  or  stealing,  whenever  they  had 
a  chance.  The  woman  -.vas  a  pretty -looking,  gentle" 
creature,  who  seemed  deejjly  grateful  for  small  kind- 
nesses. She  had  not  long  recovered  from  a  serious  ill- 
ness, the  husband  told  me,  and  her  delicate  looks  con- 
firmed his  statement.  The  man  spoke  well,  if  not 
exactly  like  a  gentleman,  and  his  clothes,  worn  almost 
ts  rags,  were  not  the  clothes  of  a  working  man.  I  fan- 
cied that  he  was  a  lawyer's  clerk,  or  perhaps,  from  his 
fluency  of  speech,  a  broken-down  Methodist  parson." 

"  He  spoke  like  a  man  accustomed  to  speaking  in 
public,  then,  I  conclude  ';"  said  Humphrey. 

"  Yes,  that  was  the  impression  hg  gave  me,"  replied 
Mrs.  Trevanard.  "  I  went  back  to  the  house  after 
having  made  them  tolerably  comfortable  in  the  loft," 
she  continued,  "  and  all  that  night  I  lay  awake  think- 
ing about  these  two  people.  They  seemed  to  have 
dropped  from  the  skies,  somehow,  so  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly had  thpy  come  upon  me  in  the  winter  dusk, 
and  it  came  into  my  head,  in  that  weary  night,  that 
they  were  instruments  of  Providence  sent  to  help  me 
in  my  trouble.  I  had  no  clear  thought  of  what  they 
would  do  for  me,  but  I  felt  that  since  I  should  be 
compelled  to  trust  some  one,  by-and-by,  with  some 
part  of  our  fatal  secret,  it  would  be  easier  and  better 
to  trust  waifa  and  strays  like  these  people,  who  might 
wander  away  and  carry  their  knowledge  with  them, 
than  anybody  else.  Neighbour  or  friend  I  dared  not 
trust.    My  sole  hope  lay  among  strangers." 

"  Did  none  of  the  farm  people  know  of  these  wan- 
derers' arrival  ?"  asked  Humphrey. 

"  No.  The  men  were  at  their  supper  when  I 
took  these  people  to  the  loft.  It  was  a  loft  over 
some  empty  stables,  where  Squire  Borcel  used  to 
keep  hig  hunters  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  was 
only  used  at  odd  times  for  a  sui-plus  supply  of 
fodder.  I  knew  it  was  safe  enough  as  a  hiding 
place,  so  long  as  the,  people  kept  tolerably  quiet. 
I  had  warned  them  against  making  their  presence 
known,  as  my  husband  was  a  hard  man — heaven  for- 
give me  for  so  great  a  falsehood— and  might  object  to 
their  being  about  the  place.  Well,  the  snow -came 
down  thicker  than  ever  next  morning,  and  to  try  and 
find  a  path  across  the  moor  would  have  been  madness. 
Those  most  accustomed  to  the  country  round  would 
have  been  helpless  in  such  weather.  So  I  tuok  the 
people  in  the  loft  a  warm,  comfortable  breakfast  of 


coffee  and*  bread  and  bacon,  and  I  told  them  that  tlioy'| 
might  stay  till  the  weather  changed.  ,  ' 

"They  were  grateful,  I  suppose." 
"  They  thanked  and  blessed  me  with  tears.  I  was 
ashamed  to  receive  their  thanks,  knowing  my  selfish 
thought  had  been  only  of  my  own  trouble,  and  how 
little  I  had  cared  for  their  distress.  The  man  told  me 
that  his  name  was  Eden,  and  that  he  was  a  broken- 
down  gentleman.  I  think  he  said  he  had  been  in  the 
army,  and  had  wealthy  relations,  but  they  had  discar- 
ded him,  and,  after  trying  to  earn  his  living  by  the 
use  of  his  talents,  he  had  fallen  into  extreme  poverty- 
He  and  his  wife  had  come  to  Cornwall,  having  heard 
that  living  was  cheap  in  the  West  of  England.  I 
gathered  from  him  that  he  had  tried  to  pick  up  a 
living  by  teaching  in  a  gentleman's  school,  but  had 
failed,  and  was  at  la.?t  .impelled  to  leave  his  lodgings, 
and  in  his  extremity  had  detei  miiied  to  appeal  to 
Squire  Penwyu,  whom  he  had  heard  of  as  a  wealthy 
man.  For  that  purpose  he  had  rashly  attempted  to 
walk  across  the  moor,  the  snow  having  held  ofl'  for  a 
little,  with  his  weakly  wife.  '  Heaven  help  you  if  you 
had  found  your  way  to  the  old  squire,'  I  told  him. 
'  He's  not  the  man  to  do  much  for  you.'  I  told  them 
both  that  they  might  stay  until  the  weather  was 
better,  or  stay  till  Mrs.  Eden  had  picked  up  her 
strength  by  means  of  rest  and  good  plain  food,  pro- 
vided they  kept  themselves  quiet  in  the  loft  ;  and  they 
blessed  me  again  as  if  I  had  been  their  good  angel." 
"  It  was  a  welcome  boon,  no  doubt." 
"  In  the  course  of  that  day  it  came  out  that  Mrs. 
Eden  had  not  long  before  lost  her  first  baby,  and  that 
she  had  fretted  for  it  a  good  deal.  This  confirmed  my 
idea  that  these  people  were  instruments  sent  me  by 
Providence,  and  I  laid  my  plaus,  and  arranged  every- 
thing clearly  in  my  own  mind.  A  fortnight  went  by, 
and  the  snow  began  to  melt  in  the  vallej-s,  and  our 
men  had  hard  work  to  keep  the  place  from  being 
flooded.  Michael  was'out  all  day  helping  to  cut  drains 
to  carry  the  water  off*the  stackyard.  As  the  weather 
brightened,  Mr.  Eden  seemed  to  get  tmeasy  in  his 
mind.  '  You'll  be  wanting  to  get  rid  of  us,  ma'am,' 
he  said.  '  The  wayfarers  must  resume  their  journey 
through  the  wilderness  of  life,'  But  I  told  him  he 
could  stay  till  the  weather  was  milder,  on  account  of 
his  sickly  wife.  I  was  not  ready  for  them  to  leave  yet 
awhile."  ' 

"  And  in  all  this  time  no  one  discovered  them  ?" 
asked  Humphrey. 

"  No  ;  that  part  of  the  premises  lies  out  of  every- 
one's way.  You  may  go  and  look  at  it  to-mor- 
row, it  you  like,  and  see  what  a  deserted  corner  it  is. 
They  had  a  fright  once  or  twice — heard  the  men's 
voices  near  ;  but  no  one  ever  approached  the  loft.  I 
took  care  to  pay  my  visits  to  them  at  mealtimes,  when 
there  was  no  one  about  to  see  me.  I  always  kept  my 
dairy  under  lock  and  key,  and  I  used  to  put  the  sup- 
.  lies  for  my  pensioners  in  the  dairy.  It  was  easy  to 
carry  things  from  the  dairy  to  the  loft  Ts'ithout  being 
observed.  I  fed  them  well,  gave  them  a  few  old  books 
to  read,  and  gave  Mrs.  Eden  working  materials,  and  a 
piece  of  calico  to.  make  under  5;arments  for  herself, 
and  a  useful  gown  or  two  in  the  bargain.  I  had  ample 
stores  of  all  kinds  hoarded  up,  and  it  was  easy  enough 
for  me  to  be  charitable." 


*  Y'our  pensioners  did  not   grow  tired  of  their  re- 
tre.it  ?"  asked  Humphrey. 

"  Far  from  it.  They  had  suffered  too  much  from 
actual  want  not  to  be  thankful  for  food  and  shelter 
which  cost  them  nothing.  Mr.  Eden  told  me  that  he 
had  never  been  happier  than  in  that  loft.  I  had  con- 
trived to  take  them  overblanketsandafew  oldcushiona 
to  sit  upon,  and  many  other  comforts  by  degrees.  Mr. 
Eden'sbealthhadwonderfullyimproved.  One  day,  after 
she  had  been  talking  to  me  of  the  child  she  had  lost, 
I  ask&.l  her  if  she  could  love  and  cherish  a  mother- 
less infant  confided  to  her  care.  She  said  she  could  ^ 
indeed,  with  all  her  heart,  and  her  whole  face  softened 
at  the  thought.  It  was  a  kind  and  gentle  face  at  all 
times.  I  asked  her  no  further  questions  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  I  felt  full  confidence  in  her.  A  week  after 
that  I  took  her  a  new  born  babe  in  the  dead  of  the 
night — a  sweet  little  lily-faced  creature,  dressed  in  the 
baby  clothes  my  own  fingers  had  stitched  for>,my  own 
first-born  child,  Muriel.  Heaven  knows  what  I  suf- 
fered that  night  when  I  laid  the  innocent  lamb  in 
Mrs.  Eden's  arms — she  only  half  wakened,  and  scared 
and  surprised  by  the  suddennes.s  of  my  coming.  I  had 
meant  to  tell  her  that  the  infant  was  the  child  of  one 
of  my  servants  ;  but  v.'hen  the  time  came  I  could  not 
utter  the  lie.  I  told  her  only  that  the  child  was 
motherless,  and  that  I  confided  it  to  her  care  from  that 
houi',  and  that  on  consideration  of  Mr.  Eden  and  her- 
self taking  the  baby  into  their  keeping  and  bringing 
it  up  as  their  own,  I  would  give  them  a  good  sum  of 
money  to  start  them  in  a  respectable  way  of  life.  But 
before  I  did  this  they  must  pledge  themselves  never 
again  to  appear  at  Borcel  End,  or  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Borcel  End,  apd  never  to  make  any 
application  to  me  on  account  of  the  child.  From  the 
hour  they  left  Borcel  End  the  child  would  belong 
wholly  to  them,  and  there  would  be  no  link  to  connect 
it  willi  me.  I  said  all  this  hurriedly  that  night,  but  I 
repeated  it  again  next  day,  in  a  formal  manner,  and 
made  them  take  a  solemn  oath  upon  my  Bible,  binding 
them  to  perform  their  part  of  the  bond."  " 

"  Did  they  stay  long  at  Borcel  after  the  child's 
birth  ?" 

"  Only  five  days,  fori  dreaded  lest  the  baby's  crying 
should  be  heard  by  any  one  about  the  place.  Mrs. 
Eden  took  great  care  of  the  heipless  little  thing,  and 
kept  it  wonderfully  quiet,  but  the  fear  of  its  crying 
haunted  me  day  and  night.  I  was  always  fancying  I 
heard  it.  I  used  to  start  up  from  my  pillow  in  the 
dead  of  tiie  night,  with  the  sound  of  that  child's 
crying  in  my  ears,  and  used  to  wonder  my  husband 
was  not  awakened  by  it,  although  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  for  the  sound  to  reach  our  bedroom  if 
the  child  had  cried  its  loudest.  But,  though  I  knew' 
this,  the  sound  haunted  me  all  the  same,  and  I  de- 
termined that  the  Edens  should  start  directly  it  was 
reasonably  safe  for .  the  infant  to  be  moved.  The 
weather  was  now  mild  and  dry,  the  mornings  were 
light  soon  after  six  o'clock." 

"  How  did  you  get  them  away  secretly  ?" 

"  That  was  my  great  difficulty.  There  was  no  possi- 
bility of  going  away  in  any  vehicle.'  They  must  go  ou 
fout,  and  make  their  way  back  to  Seacombe.  At  Sea- 
combe  they  would  take  the  train  and  get  out  of  the 
county.    After  thinking  it  over  a  long  tia-ie  I  decided 
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that  i,hs  safest  thing  ■would  be  for  tbem  to  leave  at 
half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  tile 
men  would  be  all  in  the  fields.  I  knew  exactly  what 
iwas  gofcig  forward  upon  the  farm,  and  could  make  my 
plans  accordingly.  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  ta^fii 
care  that  the  maid-servant  was  safely  employed  in- 
dours,  and  could  see  nothing  of  Sir.  and  Mrs.  Eden's 
departure."  ' 


"Did' you  give  these  people  much  money  ?"  ;;^fdence  had  been  pleased  to  inflict  ujion  our  falnily, 


iate  5choo!-mistr€';s.  TrA  ycu  ever  question  that 
■lady  :" 

"  It  was  not  poijsible  for  ma  to  do  Bo.'._/ljiss  Barlow 
retired  from  business  very  soon  after  ..Muriel's  visit, 
a»d  her  sc'pool  passed  into  the  hand.s  of  strangers, 
wental^road  to  live,  and  I  never  could  find  out  where 
to  communicate  v.'ith  her.  But  even  if  I  b-id  !;no-\vn 
where  to  address  her,  I  should  bnve  frtired  io  ■*'0't"r 
lest  my  letters  should  compromise  Mm  iel.  jvly  onesll- 
'absorbins  desire  was  to  hide  the  d;:;^r;ice  that  Provi- 


■  All  tjiat  I  possessed  in  the  world — my  secret  saV^ 
ings  of  years.  Good  as  my  luioband  is,  and  well-to-do 
thougli  we  v/ere  from  the  be2;iuning,  it  had  pleased 
me  to  save  a  little  money  tliut  was  c;uite  my  own,  to 
dispose  of  as  I  pleased,  unquestioned  b  '1  I 
had  wronged  no  one  in  saving  this  moii  -  all 
the  result  of  small  economies  and  of  seU-a..-iiial.  Jly 
husband  had  given  me  a  five-povmd  note  for  a  new 
gown,  and  I  put  the  money  away,  a.ud  turned  my  last 
iiiw  silk  gowii  instead  of  buying  a  new  on;.-  ;  ijr  I  had 
reared  a  bro.-id  cf  ciiaice  poultry,  and  S'Jd  tht-ui  to  a 
neighbou;  ■  ■  ■  '  cr.  The  money  wis  liones'tly  come 
by,  and  ,  .  l  to  over  two  hundred  poundr",  in 

u^tss  and  ^'-.k:.     X  j,'<tve  it  to  t'ne  Filcns  m  a  1-jmp 
'Now,  remember  that  this  is  to  sta- t  j,.;'.  la  I 
said  to  them  finally,  'aniltlr  t  r.;i  <;,,   ■  v_:at:^  ii  oi  t;.:s  | 
you  take  the  rei?pon3ibii'  lu.iiuu-u  .uc;-'  | 

henceforward,  and  that  ri:-.'  by  yov^r  ' 

name,  anci  as  you  thrive  t--!ie  :;Lall  i  .  ■.  .  tU-y  I 

pledged  tteiQselvfcS  to,  most  solci.  .  !■  .'-.it 

seemed  honestly  attached  to  the  dc^  ji  i'.  -  'v, 

and  I  had  no  fear  that  it  would  be  un':.      ,  .  i. 

Desperate  as  my  necessities  were,  I  u  -j..  .  i 
could -have  eiitrut-ted  that  helpless  inffint  to  any  one  of 
whose  k'indiiess  I  had  not  felt  confident." 

Vv^as  the  child  christened  when  itleft  Eorcel  End?" 
asked  Humphi-ey. 

■_,  He  had  reason  for  thinking  this  question  of  eonsider- 
iaJ)le  importance. 

■  "  Xo.  I  migtrt  have  bap-tinc'l  i'  ii  v^f  lf,  had  it  been 
in  dangei-*^f  death.     La;  r".  iv-ll  enm-igh, 

and  seemed  in  a  fair  way  tu  iiv  .  .  .  .  :  ?[r.  and  JIr». 
Eden  to  have  it  chs-i.itened  as  soon  as  they  had  ]ih 
Cornvrall,  and  settled  themselves  in  a  new  neighboui- 
hood." 

"  Did  you  tell  them  what  name  to  call  the  infant  ?" 
"  No.    It  was  to  be  their  child  henceforward.  It 
was  the^ir  'onsiness  to  choose  its  name." 
"  They  got  safely  away,  1  suppose  Y' 
"Yes,  they  left  secretly  and  safely,  just  as  I  hL,d 
plan;ied.     I  shall  never  forget  that  grey  morning,  in 
t  e  chilly  spring  weather,  and  the  last  glimpse  I  had 
0£  those  two  wa.udeiers — the  woman  with  the  child 
ne  -tied  to  her  brea.it,  wrapped  in  my  Muriel's  blue 
cio.ik-^tbe  cloak  it  had  been  such  pleasure  to  me  to 
quilt  when  I  vc;:s  a  young  woman." 
Mrs.  Ti-evanard  sigiied  bitterly. 
"  I  can  remember  sitting  in  this  room  at  work  at  the 
beginning  of  my  married  life,"  she  said  dreamily, 
'*  chinking  what  a  grand  thing  it  was  to  be  marri  -d 
and  the  mistres  ?  of  a  large  house  and  a  prosperous  farm. 
I  look  back  upon  my  life  now — nine  and  thirty  yeai  s 
<..f  wedded  life— and  think  how  heavikv  the  care.jof  it 
weighs  against  the  haTjpiness  ;  and  what  a  life  «?■  toil 
it  has  b.;en.     '  Heaping  up  liches,  and  ye  know  not 
v.-ho  shall  gather  them.'  " 

'•  Dii.i  T'ju  neverhear  any  more  of  Mr.  andTlIrs.  Eden, 
or  the  child  ?"  asked  rlumphrey,  most  anxious  to  hear 
all  that  was  to  be  told  by  lips  that  must  ere  long  be 
silent. 

"  From  that  day  to  this  not  a  word.  They  have 
kept  their  promise.  "Whether  they  prospered  or  failed 
I  know  not.  They  wer&  young  people,  and  there 
seemed  to  me  no  reason  why  they  should  not  get  on 
pretty  well  in  some  small  trade,  such  as  I  advised  them 
to  try,  beginning  humbly,  with  a  part  of  their  little 
capital.  Heaven  knows  what  may  have  become  of 
them.  Tiie  child  may  be  dead — dead  years  ago,  taking 
that  quiet  rest  which  I  shall  soon  know." 

"  Or  she  may  be  living.  She  may  have  grown  up 
beautiful,  good,  and  clever  ;  such  a  grandchild  as  you 
would  be  proud  to  own." 

'•I  should  never  be  proud  of  a  nameless  child," 
answered  Mrs.  Trevanard  gloomily. 

'•  The  child  you  banished  may  not  have  been  with- 
o  ^  a.  name.  Forgive  me  if  I  speak  plainlv.  Far  be  it 
II  .m  me  to  reproach  you.  I  offer  vou  .'.vmpathv  and 
i.  ;lp,  if  help  be  possible.  But  I  think  you  actecl  pre- 
ei,  itately  throughout  this  sad  business.*  What  if  there 
were  a  secret  marriage  between  your  daughter  a-id 
ilr.  Penwjm  ?  _  Such,  a,  marriage  might  have  easily 
taken  place  during  the  three  weeks  that  your  daugh- 
ter was  awaj  from  home,  ostensibly  on  a  visit  to  her 


doubtless  as  a  chastisement  for  our  pi  id 

"  AVha^t  effect  upon  your  daughter  liad  the  loss  of 
her  child?" 

"Ah,  that  was  terri'ole  !  After  the  baby's  birth 
Muriel  had  a  fever.  It  arose  frotn  no  v.'ant  of  care  or 
good  mn^sing,  for  old  Mrs.  Trevanard  nursed  her  with 
unceasing  devotion,  and  there  couldn't  be  a  more 
skilful  nur,5e  than  my  mother-in-law.  But  Muriel 
missed  the  child,  and  the  loss  of  it  preyed  upon  her 
mind,  and  then,  in  her  feverish  delirium,  she  fancied 
1  had  t.ikcn  the  baby  away  and  murdered  it.  Vfe  had 
afeajful  'aiuv  v.ith  her,  old  Mis.  Trevanard  and  1, 
while  that  delusion  lasted,  but  by  care  we  brought  her 
through  It  all ;  and  a-3  the  fever  p.issed  o^iT  she  grew 
i-iL-r  ?  I  '  rjvi.c.ole,  and  understood  tbiit  I  had  Sent  away 
■  ii'- i.l.il  '  '  ■  ^Mve  Lergocd  name  ;  but  she  was  dif- 
i.T..';.t  ii)  l:t.v  tu  111'}  fiom  what  she  -had  been, 

''ht  ii:  .  I  iri^.cd  me  or  asked  me  to  ki.^s  her,  or 
-r'c:a'..l  t'.i  to  huVe  me  near  her.  I  could  see  that 
I'sy  oqIv  o..ia..'hter  was  e.s'cranged  from  me  for  ever. 
She  clLiim  tu  h~T  grandmother,  and  it  was  as  much  as 
i  '-...■all  «.■■  Ir-,  ■,ai..i-by  to  jet  her  to  come  duvrn  stairs 
and  h;t  a;uui.(L- u  :.  .i  v.'a?  vei  y  ansioiis  to  do  this,  if 
it  was  only  to  pacify  her  lather,  for  he  had  been 
anxious  and  iidgetty  all  the  time  she  was  away  from 
us  ;  and  after  the  Edena  had  taken  the  baby  away  I 
had  been  obliged  to  call  in  a  doctor  from  .Seacombi^, 
just  to  satisfy  I\lichapl.  The  doctor  listened  to  all  that 
Mrs.  Trevanard  told  him  about  Muriel  ;  and  just 
pchiicd  vv^hat  she  saiil,  and  did  neither  good  nor  harm 
by  III-'  owiiiii);'." 

"And  yoa.:  dau^i.ar  resumed  her  place  in  the  fa- 
mily '" 

'•  .>he  rai.o.'  iniong  ns,  and  .sat  by  the  fire,  reading, 
i-v  :-<auctiiii.  '<  .--iiigiiig  to  little  Jitartin,  but  she  seemed 
iu  all  I'kf  lije  ,<;ji.'--t       lit-r  ftirmer  self,    aud  it 

v."a.'^  li'.i .  ;  art-aking  i'i  st  e  lier  j-jOor  paleface.  She 
v,  o;i' 1  -i;,  i.a.h  her  Tjielaucholy  eyes  'tixed  upon  the 
bin  iiai.' loos,  .oomi  ciuies  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
la,  ^  in  t':uiiglit.  You  may  judge  how  I  felt  tov.'Ards 
l  ;i  ,vn.-^  .h  v.  ho  had  worked  this  evil,  when  I  saw  his 
victim  sitting  there  joyless  and  hopeless — she  who 
might  have  been  so  bright  and  glad  but  for  him.  Ker 
father  v.'as  dreadfully  tut  ut>  by  the  chanw  iu  Muriel, 
He  would  hang  over  h.a-  ?:.a,.:.:  t;;ii"-.  t  lling  hor  his 
poor  faded  child,  aud 
make  her  liapjiy  a;id  t 
cheeks  ;  and  i 
bi^ighten  up  a 
self. .  But  auvo 
I  never  said  m\ 
praying  to 
VvTongs.  aud 
was  sinful  !" 

"  Did  your  daughter  ask  you  what  had  become  of, 
her  child  ?" 

"  I  saved  her  the  pain  of  asking  that  question.  As 
soon  as  reason  returned,  after  the  fever,  I  told  her  that 
the  child  Was  in  safe  hands,  wit'n  kind  people,  and 
would  be  Vi-ell  c^red  for,  aud  that  she  need  give  her- 
self no  anxiety  about  its  fate.  '  Let  that  dark  inter- 
v.al  in  your  life  be  forgotten,  5luriei,'  I  said,  '  and 
may  God  forgive  you  as  freely  as  I  do  now.'  -  Sije 
made  no  an.iwer,  except  to  bow  her  head  gently,  as  if 
in  assent."' 

"  How  is  it  that  her  mind  ag;iin  gave  way,  after  this 
recovery  ■"' 

"  I  am  coming  to  that  presently.  That  was  the 
heaviest  blow  of  all.  Just  when  1  was  beginning  to 
hope  time  would  work  her  cu]-e,  jiist  when  I  fancied 
I  coidd  see  a  glimmer  of  the  old  smile  bri<;hteuing  her 
pale  facp  uov,-^and  then,  the  blow^  fell.  "\Ve  v/ere  sit- 
ting round  the  hearth  one  evening,  ?.I«ri?l  and  her 
grandm.ctbev,  and  little  Martin  and  I,  when  Michael 
came  iu,  looking  very  much  agitated.  Vi'e  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter"  "  The  saddest  tiling  I've  heard 
of  for  many  a  year,"  he  ar.swered.  "  'JVell,  wst've  all 
got  our  troubles.  There  s- been  bad  rews  for  the 
squire,  up  at  Penwyn."  Mv.rial  sta'*cd  ny.,  v.  th  a 
faint  cry,  but  I  caugiit  hold  of  her.  and  squeezed  her 
hand  tight,  to  warn  her  against  saying  anything  tliat 
minht  betray  her,  '-Dreadful  news,"  Michael  went 
00.°"  Mr.  George,  the  eldest  son,  the  one  we  know  so 
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b'.-'r  v.-\)v:'.  could  do  to 
the  roses  back  to  her 
please  him,  she  would 


ana 

.iild  . 


-atend  to  be  lier  old  glad 
how  holiovi'  Ler  smile  was. 
■  piL'iyfrs.  iii.L'"nt  or  morning,  without 
God  to  avenge  my  daughter's  great 
it  never  seemed  to  me  that  such  a  prayei- 


v,-ell,  has  been  murdtrsd  byithe  savarts.  L"rd  oriy 
knov.'s  what  thosie  red  devils  <fld  to  him.    S  calped 

they  say,  tied  him  to  a  tiedj^and  tortured  him  " 

Muriel  gave  one  long  piercing  screairfj  and  dropped 
upon  the  stone  floor.  V.'e  lifted  her  up,  and  carried 
her  to  bed,  and  the  doctor  wa,s  sent  lor  po(=t  haste.  I 
was  sore  .afraid  she  would  ifi  out  secret,  in  her  fa- 
ther's hearing  or  the  doctor's, ,when  .she  came  rovind 
out!  of  that  death-like  .swoon  ,  but  I  need  not  have 
feiired.  Ker  mind  Wi.s  quite  gone,  and  all  her  talk  was 
mere  disjointed  raving.  J'':  om  that  day  to  this  zhe  has 
been  the  helplcs."?,  hopeless  creature  you  have  seen  hei. 
AVe  have  kept  her  out  of  a  madhouse  by  keeping  her 
close,  under  old  Mrs.  Trevanard'*  care.  V^'e  have  done 
all  we  could  think  of  to  soften  the  miiery  ot  her  state, 
but  she  lias  never,  fur  tlie  briefest  jnttrvf.l,  recovertd 
her  reason.  Aud  now  I  have  toldj^u  all,  Mr.  Ciis- 
sold — without  reserve,  confessing  the  wi'ocg  I  have 
done  as  freely  as  when  I  acknov.ledge  my  sins  to  my 
God." 

The  sick  woman  sank  back  upon  the  pillows,  pale  to 
the  lips.  Tliat  indomitable  etrangth  <j£  vrill,  which  had 
been  ever  the  distinguishing  mark  of  her  character, 
had  .sustained  Ler  throughout  this  prolonged  eil'ort. 
And,  deeply  as  he  compassioDdted  the  sufierer's..<;ta.te, 
Humphrey  felt  that  it  was  vital  to  obtuiii  fiom  her  at 
once,  and  without  delay,  all  tlie  infoima^iioii  she  could 
give  him. 

"  lam  grateful  to  you  far  having  Ijujjaoured  me  with 
your  confidence,  Mrs.  Trev;:Q:.rd,"  lie  said  kiudly,,,"  and 
now  that-  you  have  so  fully  trusted  me,  recei'i'e.  opoc 
more  my  solemn  prom.ise  to  do  all  that  may  lie  in  my 
pov/er  to  obtain  j  ustice  for  your  dtiughter,  and  your 
d.iughter's  child.  I  !,m  iuclined  to  tiiiuk  that  iir. 
Peu'ivyn  may  have  been  less  bate  than  you  'oelieve  bun, 
and  that  liis  unhappy  de;ith  alone  may  have  prevented 
his  making  .=(.me  atoneme'it,  or  reve.diug  the  fact  or  a 
secret  mairiage  bet^-eeu  bimrjelf  and  your  daughter.  I 
can  hardly  think  ''that  a  girl  brought  r.p  as  your 
daughter  was  brought  up  could  be  so  easy  a  victim  as 
y<m  imagine  her  to  have  been.  My  endeavour  shall  l-e  to 
ascertain  the  truth  upon  this  point  oi  marriage  or  - no 
marriage.  A  young  London  clergyman,  a  friend  of 
mine,  has  told  me  man.y  a  cunous  fact  couiiecled  with 
private  marriages — stray  leaves  of  $Hniiy  historic-s 
v.-"nich  have  been  a  sealed  book  to  him  in  all  other  re- 
spects, and  1  see  no  reason  yrh.y  this  George  Peuwyn, 
who  impressed  yon  as  an  honourable  and  a  well- 
meaning  man,  should  not  have  contracted  such  a 
union  with  your  daughter.'* 

"  God  grant  tliAt  it  was  so,"  ejaculated  iilrs.  Tre- 
vanard. "  I  sliould  go  down  to  my  grave  with  an 
easier  mind  if  I  could  believe  George  Penwyn  some- 
thing l-ess  of  a  villain  than  I  have  considered  him  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  Vv'hen  I  'ueard  of  his  dreadiu! 
deatii  in  the  Canadian  forest  I  said  to  myself,  '  the 
Almighty  Avenger  of  all  wrongs  has  heard  my 
prayer !'  "  * 

''it  shall  ?.lso  be  my  endeavotir  to  find  your  grand- 
daughter," said  Humphrey.  "  I  have  a  curious  fancy 
upon  that  point,  but  perhaps  a  i'oolis'h  fancy,' acd 
thi^refore  hardly  worth  speaking  «bolit."- 

"  Pray  tell  me  what  it  is!''  - 

"  It  is  really  too  foolish,  and  would  only  mi^esid  j*ou. 
Ail  I  ask  is  that  you  will  give  me  any  dexciil  v.  hich  m  y 
help  me  in  my  attempt  to  discover  the  girl  you  en- 
trusted to  Mr.'  and  Mr.5.  Eden.  What  kind  of  man  w?s 
this  Mr.  Eden,  for  instance?" 

The  sound  of  wheels  roiling  towards  the  door  pre- 
vented this  qviestioii  being  answered.  la  ano  ther  mo- 
inent  the  dog  cart  drew  up  before  the  p.-'rch,  father 
and  son  alighted  ar.d  came  into  the  room,  bringing  a 
(^ust  of  fieih  mooi-land  air  along  ■nnth  them.  The  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  fkiriher  detail  :rom  Mrs.  Ire- 
vsuard  was  gone  for  the  tim.e  being;  end  it  mig'tjt  be 
long  beforo  Humphrey  again  found  himself  alone  *!v;th 
her  or  found  her  ijiclined  to  speak.  He  heartily  Vrisl.cc 
that  the  attnrctions  of  Seacom'ue  in;wkc-t,  or  ofti.e 
homely  hostelry  where  the  farmers  eat  their  su'iistar:- 
tial  two  o'cloc".;"  dinner,  had  detained  Michael  Treva- 
nard and  his  sim  just  a  little  longer. 

Tlie  invalid  was  more  cheerful  that  evening  th.rn  she  ■ 
had  be-,-n  for  a  long  time,  atid  something  ot  the  old  air 
of  domestic  comfort  seemed  to  return  to  the  homestead 
parlour,  as  Humphrey  aud  the  family  s-J.t  at  tea.  Both 
her  husband  and  soi:  noticed  the  improvement. 

■'Youm.ust  be  i-are  good  company,"  said  the  f -.r- 
mer,  "for  Bridg.^t  looks  ever  so  much  "brighter. fcr 
spending  the  aftirnoon  witli  you.  Cheer  up,  old  lady^ 
v>  !;  may  (  boat  th"!  doctors  after  all,''  L-?  athUd,  bei;ding 
over  his  wife  r.iiectionateiy  as  he  handed  her  the  cup 
of  strong  tea  which  was  the  only  kiud  of  reireshment 
she  now  enjoyed. 

"  The  doctors  may  have  their  own  way  alo'at  me, 
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HifLael/'aaiweied^Irs.  Trevanaid,  "if  I  can  only  go 
cio\Tn  to  my  grave  witli  my  uiizd  preitj'  easy." 

Har  sou  dvew  iiis  choir  beside  heiS  after  tea,  andj=at 
wiih  lais  hand  iu  hers,  clinging  to  her  with  melancholy 
fondness,  sadly  eipectaut  oi  the  coming  d.iy  when 
there  would  be  nothiiis'  on  this  earth  more  distant 
fi-oni  him  than  that  motherly  hand. 

Humphrey  had  pledged  himself  to  spend  the  nest 
day  at  Pemvyn,  wheie  there  was  to  be  a  cottager's 
£  AVer  ihow,  in  which  2  Irs:-.  Pea^7Yn  and  IJiss  Eeliiag- 
h-rx.  V,  ere  deeply  interested.  It  was  ths  squire's  wile 
who  hsd  -drga-niied  the  annual  exhibition,  and  stimu- 
h-tted  "the  love  of  .floriculture  in  the  peasant  mind  by 
the  oiTor  of  various  usefiil  and  attractive  prizes — a 
fcliver  W4ich,  a  bandsome  rosewood  tea-caddy,  a  deift 
dinner  sf:rvice,  a  copper  tea  kettle — prizes  which  were 
J  Mi-  to  the  tastes  of  the  competing  fiori'culturisl.=;,  and, 
v/jich  were  eagerly  competed  for.  The  most  gigantic 
yellow  roses,  the  longest  and  greenest  cucumbers,  the 
£n.i.-t  bunohfs  t>f  grapes,  the  m^st  n;atheaiatically 
corr^!;;b  diihiias  were  produced  within  a  ten-niile  radius 
of  Penwyn  ;  and  by  this  simple  means  the  cottage 
p  ir^ens  asd  flower  pots  in  latticed  c.i.s-jments  which 
lln.  Fenvvyn  Ijeheld  in  eer  walks  and  drives  were 
tmagB  of  beauty  and  a  perennial  source  of  jey. 

The  2h'/>v  was  held  in  a  vast  circular  marquee, 
er^  Jtsd  ill  the  grounds  of  the  house.  Lady  Clietbunt 
wis  one  of  the  ia^iy  adjudiattors,  and  sat  in  state 
goTg2o(;sly  attireiy  in  a  tea-ieaf  coloured  silk,  fearfully 
aiid  wonderfully  made  by  a  Hegeut-street  confectioi- 
j.eiise  who  tjraiini^ed  over  her  customers,  and -seemed 
to  gr"  tify  a  rualicious  disposition  by  inflicting  hideous 
coa^binatioa  of  form  and  colour  upon  a  too-submissive 

"\i  really  can't  s.-iy  I  thiak  it  pretty,  dear  Lady 
Cli^hunt,"  said  Ivladge,- when  her  fi-iead  asked  her 
opinion  on  this  tea-le-if  coloured  abomination. 

•■■^'o  more  do  I,  ray  love,"  replied  the  downger, 
calmly,  "  but  it'.-5  str'kingiy  ugly.  All  yovir  county 
people  wijl  be  blaziup;  iu  what  th.-ycall  pretty  colours. 
This  diity  Ki'eenish  biown  is  d^fi!" 

Alter  trie  cottage  fiower  show  caaiea  "  German  tea" 
for  thw  gestility,  and  cro  juet,  and  a.ichery.  and  tlie 
usu-'.l  amount  of  indiscriminate  flirtation  which  accom- 
panies thefee  sports.  Humphrey  C'lissoid  found  him- 
Eelt'  iimojigst  pl!:a-iiu.t,cu')&hiny  people,  and  almost  en-, 
joyiid  himself,  wuich  seemed,  iu  some  wise,  trosson 
ag.  inst  Jutttina. 

Bat  ev.'U  >p  thos^i  piney  glades,  while  the  c'ick  of 
the  croqu-^t  ballj  was  sounding  to  an  accompaniujt-nt 
of  silvery  laughter,  hi.s  fancy  w  ent  hack  to  thelilooms- 
bary  parlour,  aaA  the  hajjpy  hours  he  hai  wasted 
tliere,  and  he  longed  to  sit  in  his  old  coniii-  reading 
French  poetry,  orsipi>iug  tea  out  of  the  dragon  china, 

it  w^  late  when  lie  drove  b;ick  to  Borcel  in  Michael. 
Trevauard'sdog  Ciit,  which  had  been  pl.iced  at  his  dis- 
posal for  the  day.  Whyn  he  came  down  to  breakfast 
nest  morning  Mrs.  Trevanard's  chair  was  empty.  This 
startled  him,  for,  ill  as  she  was,  she  had  been  rigidly 
regular  in  her  habits,  Coming  down  stairs  at  eight 
o'clock  every  morning,  and  only  retiring  when  the  rest 
c:  the  family  went  to  bed. 

Oa  questioning  lir.  Tr^vanard,  he  hsaid  thitthe  in- 
valid was  much  weaker  this  morning.  She  had  not 
been  ablt?  to  13*^3. 

"It's  a  ba'l  sign  when  Bridget  gives  ^vay."  ;id,'ied 
Jlich.i*],  de.^pondeutiy.  "  ohe's  not  one  to  knock  tm  ler 
while  she  haft  strfngth  to  bear  up  a:aiuRther  weakaets." 

The  cejctday  and  the  nextth^:  chau'  remsiin^d  empty. 
Humphrey  roamed  about  the  f.trm,  hardly  knowing 
wh't  to  do  vixth.  himself  for  this  time  of  trouble,  y«t 
no\'  iee  willing  to  desert  J':is  post.  On  the  third  diiy  he 
v/j^  summoned  to  Jlr.s.  Trevauaid's  room.  Phcebe, 
t..e  hcu.«iOainid.  came  in  quest  of  him  to  au  old  orchard 
waere  he  was  foud  of  smoking  his  cigar. 

"  ilii-sas  is  very  bad,  sir,  and  1  believe  she's  asked 
to      you,"  said  the  girl,  breathle.'ss. 

Hiirr.phrey  hurried  to  the  house,  and  to  Ivlrs.  I're- 
viaard's  room.  Husband  and  sou  wurc  standing  near 
thi3  bed,  and  the  dying  wuman  lay  v.-ith  her  hand 
clasped  in  Martin's,  her  eyes  looking  with  a  strangely 
eager  exprcfc'sion  toward.s  the  door. 

At  the  sight  of  Humphrey  her  wan  face  brightened, 
ever  , so  little,  knd  she  gave  a  faint  choking  cry. 

■•  Waiit-f-tell  jxju — something,"  she  gasped,  lu^lf  in- 

;.;uh.taly.  .  ^ 

fie.  went  close  to  the  b®"^       leaned  over  her. 

'^Dear  3Lm.  Treva  ^  ard,  I  am  listening." 

"  A  Bible — gave — family  Bible." 

That  was  all.  She  spoke  no  more  after  this  ;  and 
before  nightfall  the  windows  ^ere  darliened  at  IJorcel 
E  id,  and  the  careful  housev.'ife  hn^l  gone  to  that  land 
v,-^ere  thi-re  is  no  thought  of  sordid  things. 

(To  be  Conticuad.) 


A  "AYEISTLI^:G  SHOP." 
All  readei's  of  the-"  Pickv.-ick Papers" — and  who  has 
not  read  that  wonderful  comedy  of  manners  ? — will 
remember  the  introduction  of  the  inquisitive  ilr.  Pick- 
wick, while  a  prisoner  in  the  l-'lest,  to  the  penetralia 
of  a  '■  whistling  shop."    The     open  sesame"  to  this 
remarkable  establishmentwa;;  volunteered  by  a  friendly 
turnkey,  and  admittance  was  gained  to  an  untidy 
room,  tenanted  by  aa  individu:'-l  with  a  dirty  coun- 
tenance, and  an  unkempt  head,  who,  when  crtaiii 
mystical  signs,  signifying  that  it  was  ''ail  right,"  had 
passed,  produced  with  a  grin,  a  'oottle  of  spii  its  from 
between  the  blankets  und  the  paillasse  of  his  bed- 
stead.    The  neophytes  thus  iuitiated  into  the  mys- 
teries-tossed off  their  gksses  of  spirits  ;  the  pro]>rieTor 
of  the  "'whistling  shop"  exchanged  a  grin  with  the 
turnkey  as  he  pcckoted  the  prifo  of  his  proscribed 
commodity,  and  the  ceremony  was  at  an  end.  The 
picture  drawn  was  no  creation  of  the  novelist's  imagi- 
nation.   Prisijn  discipline,  close  upon  forty  years  ago, 
was  shamefully  lax  ;  the  Fleet  was.  not  thd  only  j.iil 
iu  which,  with  the  connivance  of    the  turnkeys, 
the  vilest  of  spirits,  at  the  most  extortionate  of 
prices,  could  be  procured  ;  and  there  is  a  curious  proof 
of  the  invetera-jy  of  the  custom  of  deiying  those  regu- 
lations which  for'oade,  under  he.ivy  peuidties,  the  su;-- 
reptitious  sale  of  strong  drink  within  the  prison  walls, 
in  the  fact  that  up  to  the  very  last  days  of  the  old 
"  Bench,"  which  h:js  only  v.-ithin  comparatively  recent 
times  been  abolifihed  as    place  of  confinement  for  deb- 
tors, a  "  whistling  shop"  wa»  knov.-u  to  exist  somewhere 
m  the  pri-ion,  although  where  it  was  sit-uated  the  su- 
perior authorities  of  the  place  could  never  discover, 
and  the  inferior  ofScials  professed  no'.  er  to  know. 
Some  said  it  v.-as  iu  the  "  state  house,"  and  others  that 
it  was  on  the  "poor  side  ;"  some  said  that  the  whi.3Ller 
was  a  smuggler,  detained  at  the  suit  of  the  Evcise  ; 
othere  that  it  was  a  lady  who  "whistled,"  and 
thnt  she   was  a  prisoner  committed  for  cont^nipt 
of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.    But  "  whistling 
shops"  e.xpired  with  the  introduction  of  that  nev/ 
system   of  prison  discipline  whicli    converted  jails 
into  exceedingly  cleaii,  quiet,  well-ordered,  and  mise- 
rable jdaces  of  habifcition.    L'uder  the  old  rec/hne, 
money,  althou^di   it  wouid  not  buy  cleaulinejs  or 
decent  surrouiidings,  would  buy  a  gre.-it  deal  in  the 
wny  of  luxury  within  prison  walU.    At  present,  the 
lovers  of  equity  and  impartiality  will  rejoice  to  know 
that  tlie  ignominious  restrictions  of  durance  press  as 
hardly  on  a  prisoner  with  six  thnusaiid  a  year  as  on 
him  who  is  worth  nothing  at  all.    The   Museum  of 
Reptilian  Socinliigy  cont.iins,  however,  a  v^tst  number 
of  snakes  which  have  been  scotched,  but  not  killed. 
Hence,  with  some  advantage,  perhaps,  to  the  refor- 
mation  of  metiopolitan   morals,   attention  may  be 
drawn  to  the  unearthing  of  a  "  wh'lstling  shop"  whiuh 
v,-as     lately    discovered    in     the   very   fullest  of 
full  swiug  in  the  clsi-sic  regions  of  Dr-.iry-kn'e,  a 
thoroughfarethe  ui tpr  demoliti< .n  of  which  \\<  >uldconfer 
the    highest  benefit    on    the    community.  One 
Sunday,  a  few  v.-eeks  ago,  an  active  constable,  whose 
attentive  ear  had  caught  some  subdued  sounds  of 
■■whistling"  in  the  air,  repaired  to  a  place  called  Lin- 
coln-court.   It  was  half-pist  one  in  the  morning  ;  the 
ofecer  v.-as  in  pbin  clothes ;  and  he  entered  into  con- 
versation v.ich  an  old  I-rishman  who  was  passing  up 
and  down  the  cul  dc  sac.    Friendly  chat  natui-ally 
suggested  "adiopof  drink,"  and  the  Milesian  gen- 
tleman remarked  thtt,  if  his  interlocutor  would  "  stand 
a  gli.^s,"  he  v.  oiild  convey  him  to  a  place  where  alccy. , 
holic  refreshment  might  be  procur.^d.  The  impromptu 
aequaintancfcs  accordingly  repaired  to  a  house  iuha.- ' 
bited  by  another  native  of  the  Green  Idc,  nam-,vT' 
limothy,  Pole-)-.     ijojae  po>ii-pa.rk»;  epinliii"  d  as  a 
"row,"  were  going  on  inside  Mr.;  Foley';  eUii.g 
when  the  constable  and  his  friend  aiiriou^.cii  r  c 'v  ,ui- 
proach   by  rapping  at  the  suuttrrs,  iv.V'    i  -  - 
criod  out,  "Go  a«ay;  I've  got  nculiitig."  ; 
stable  beat  a  retreat ;  again,  at  halt-pa.^t  thr- o  cii! 
he  made  a  second  atterupt  to  "  drav.'"  Mr.  Tjinothy 
Foley,    but  failed.     At    half-p-' -t  fo':r      m.  tl.u 
persevering   policemr'.ii,   this  t;  ^  ajii-jd  by 

a  comrade  who,  like  him.-'olf,  Ava,  ...         ,    -  ' iie.-;.  Of.ce 
more  tiicd  j\Ir.  Foley's  prcuiisct,        i.A,  v.mvc  they 
were  adiidtted  into  tb«j.pf;3,:age.     'i;.r.  ;v-kcd  it  there 
was  a  chance  of  obtaining '.a,  diop  of  gin.     "  No,"  re- 
}ilied  the  downright  Timothy,  adding  to  his  negative 
the  angry  inquiry,  "  "WLr  tcld  yju  I  sold  gin  V  The 
diplbmatie  constable,   :     i-  -  '   I'.imwjU'  Pious 
fi-Jiud,  replic-d  that  a  i;.  ..  .      ..j  li..J  been  acccmmo- 

dated  a  Sunday  ortv.'o  prciou^y.  At  this  state'ment 
3Ir.  Foley  became  mollified,  a-od,  with  the  impulaive- 
ness  characteristic , of  hia  nation,  said  that  "  he  wo'jld 


chance  it,"  and  bade  them  follow  him.  So  he  took 
his  perfidious  customers  into  Iris  parlour  and  served 
them  v.-ith  a  quartern  of  spirits,  for  wliich  ho  charged 
the  not  exorbitant  price  of  .'id.  On  -fche  following  Sun- 
day morning,  tlie  constablps  again  patronised  tha 
"  whistling  ehop,"anddraukaad  paid  lor  more  gin  ;  and 
Mr.  Foley  then  apologised  for  not  iiavingr.dmit  cedthem 
earlier  on  the  preceding  Sabbath,  stating  thi;t  he  had 
been  "  lipset."  The  nest  appearauee  of  the  cautious 
but  ultimately  balled  Timothy  v.-;is  at  Bow-strec-t, 
to  answer  a  couple  of  summonses  for  selling  spirits 
without  a  lie;-.'' je.  Tb"  ofiic  r;  of  rh?  Excise  proved 
that  the  deft  r.ciant  hfll  no  lie  ■.:  .  .  .  I  'v  himself  ad- 
mitted his  gui!:;  and  tiis  -  .  .  police  then  ex-- 
plained  tb.n.  'h-sti  -.p  h  id  he-i  Wi-l  ici  the  "wttistlii;;' 
ishop"  keep.-r  l  ^.-..--n,.  -,  . ;.n-i;'"rjus  compl.iiiiis 
made  at  the  staiiou  of  i-ersons  b=ing  found  in  a  shock- 
ing state  of  iDto:;ica,tion,  dva'ing  "close  hour.s, '  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  Drury-i:!i:  •.  The  ladies  of  the 
local!  ry  were  not  exempt  frcr..  •■oely  softim- 
peachment,  for  husbands  cnr:i'—  .  : 'i  to  declare  that 
their  wives  had  lei^  -  ;  ;  lduce-.:  aissr  midnight  in 
a  st.-ite  of  Eobriet/  I  reappeared  suddenly 
tipsy;  while,  on  the  vii^^v  h  uid,  sober  married  women 
Jiad  denouucerl  Mr.  Foley's  illicit  h.ouse  of  call  to  the 
pohce  as  a  place  where  thoir  husbands  were  made 
drunk.  AJ.ready  on  -tv, :  i  ,  :  .  L;td  Foi  -v  biea 
convicted  of  a  similar  oi"..i.  .  igo  js.  ISoO  he 
had  been  fined,  on  an  F:-;cii  -o  i...  .  ■  n,  ^'50,  with 
the  alternative  of  ,thrc;e,  moui  :i,  n.r.i  labour.  In 
view  of  these  circumstaaqos  it  soLjjwhat  difficult 
to  account  fur  the  course,  t.iken  by  the  sitting 
magistrate.  Mr.  Flowers  I'Rjid.j  that  he  would  be 
lonieut,"  and  asked  the  dsfeudan,t.  v/liether  he  would 
go  to  prison  or  be  lined.  Folcly  replied  that  he  wcul{] 
prefer  a  pecuniary  nmlct,  adclijig  tha^>  ,hft,  \Vas.aB  old 
man,  and  could  not  iifford  to  piiy  mufh.;;  a-jd  tJie  magis- 
tfi-ial  decision  wr.s  that?  tlie  "  whi-stliug  '  siiopkeepo-.- 
should  be  fined  .-t  lO  on  each  of  the  two  summonses, 
with  six  n;o-,it>:-'  :•.;<•  -i  ..m-irnt  indef.Milt  V,>  rlono-b 
read  tiat  '  •  ]  i  t  i  'i  r ,  -  ha 
prison  .:  -'vi:]  .:  _  .  _  he 
paid  hisijue,  and  v.-cat  oa  his  vvm_,  ilj-i-  ■,. 

NOVFLTIES  IN  DIXNERS. 
A  German  paper  pubii.'ihes  a  curious  account  of  Herr 
von  Fries,  an  Austrian,  emj^lcJjred'in  the  Chinese  Cus- 
toms service,  of  an  olRcial  Chinese  banquet  at  which  he 
was  present.  The  guests,  he  says,  having  i-.li  a.'-sembleel 
in  the  outer  courty.ird  of  tlie  house,  tne  floors  v,-ere 
thrown  open  by  two  coolies,  who  al;',  '  ';  '  j'fai  into  a 
seci  nd  courtyard.     Here  they  -i'.  d  by  a 

flourish  of  trumpets,  some  di-cn'  uiu"-,ic, 
and  the  hring  of  mortera.     T': '  -d  to  the 

thijd  courtyard, '.vho!  e  the  i:. .  .  .  .  i  iMAu^e  re- 
ceived t'uem  and  showed  them  into  the  dining-room, 
which  is  only  divided  from  the,  courtyard  by  n  glass 
partitit.u.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  wasalnrgerouud 
table,  and  against  the  walls  were  chairs  with  a  small 
ta'oie  before  each  to  put  t'-;;  s  <,a,  tea  being  served 
iramedihtely  before  diiin  .alls  were  covered 

with  Chinese  pictures,    ,  .  uherle-ss  lamps  and 

lanterns  hung  from  the  ceUia.j.  After  a  short  conver- 
sation iu  the  Chinese  language,  the  t-ible  %r<i,s  kid  in 
the  presence  of  the  gue^t.i.  '^  ii  1^  -vv.js  ready,  th.', 
host  asked  each  guest  to  coui  ;  i  ibis,  poiatiaGT 
out  his  seat,  and  lianrling  him  v.  :t.l  m.i'iy  oomphmeuts 
a  Jief  of  red  lacquered  chopsticks.  When  this 
ceremony  -was  completed,  the  company  srtt  down  to 
dimier.  Eice  win''  \'.',:?  bMi:„'':-it  up,  t'\:,  -thor  wit'Ji 
'ham,  eggs,  and         -/.^  i  M  i;  li  'ihenext 

,  (jouiso  e- -I.  ■  ■    '  :'ip,  !U!d  thirty-four 

disiies  I'  '  harks'  fins.  soup 

madeofi;  .  •■  ,  '     .  1     .  .  ..j_e  <>£  small  beans, 

S.'hi-.ih  came  in^rn  i^aka  Tahu,  a  ragout  of  ducks' 
■  tj^ngues,  Mohe.-j'  brains  vritb  brown  sauce  (a  most  dis- 
gt)ifeting  dish  to  a  palate),  and  puddings 

balked  in  oil.    lion:  -lucks  were  also  served  ; 

thess  were  eatable,  i  r.:  j  i:s'a  was  particularly  well 
c'oLed,  but  Herr  Von  Fries  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  -iriSp'.-' -it  dish  is  far  preferable  to  to  the  most 
elalionvtr  '  ''i  :  <  hlu'  se  cuisine,  and  he  says 

th-it  ail.  I  I'j  i.  ]i  iis  if  he  had  eaten  boiled 
■,L:t'a  pi. ;•.;,!>.■.  _  ;  b:..-^t  part  of  the  entertainment  was 
a  ktzu  .(A.  c^^hmt  fruit.  Cbimpagne  -yvas  served 
towards  t]T.e  «r.(i  o^  the  dinner.  This  is  the  only  wine 
drunk  'oy  the  Chinese,  and,only  the  wealthy  can'afford 
to  buy  ii,  as  a  case  costs  from  ten  to  iifteeu  Mexican 
ducats.  Cigars  were  handed  round  after  the  soup, 
and  it  is  the  custom  to  go  away  directly  after  dinner. 
It  is  ulso  remarkable  that  at  a  banquet  of  this  kind 
the  host  only  appears  io  officifil  costums,  the-  gus»t« 
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ONE  DAY. 

There  were  four  of  us  on  the  beach,  at  sunrise — 
pretty  petite  Kate  Kitchie,  and  hor  lover,  Jean  De- 
lano ;  Francis  Thornton,  "  the  uuconquerablc,"  and  I 
— plain  Janet  Jerome. 

The  little  yacht  Ilaidee  was  in  waiting,  her  white 
Bails  spread  like  the  wings  of  an  eager  bird,  and  the 
■winds  were  as  kindly  propitious  as  ever  winds  could 
be. 

It  v/as  all  like  a  dream  to  me.  For  two  j'cars  I  had 
served  in  the  family  of  Colonel  Eitohie  as  companion 
to  his  widowed  daughter,  Helen  St.  John,  the  coldest, 
haughtiest  woman  and  the  most|irritable  invalid  I  had 
'«ver  known  ;  and  my  life  with  her  had  been  full  of 
fitter  humiliation. 

I  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  poor  ;  and  that  means 
twas  nothing  to  the  world,  nor  it  to  me — save  a  wil- 
derness I  must,  of  necessity,  get  through  some  way; 
though  for  my  feet  there  ^srere  no  soft  mosses ;  and  but 
Jor  Kate  my  life  would  have  been  intolerable. 

Kate  Ritchie  was  a  bri_c;ht,  gay  little  creature,  eatis. 
fied  with  herself,  and  hence  on  ^^ood  terms  with  every- 
one ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  how  like  a  beautiful 
sprite  she  looked,  all  that  summer's  day,  in  her  snowy 
dress  and  sailor's  hat,  with  her  brown  curls  a-tumble 
and  her  lips  and  eyes  aglow  with  merriment. 

Dear  little  Kate  ! 

"  We  are  going  for  a  sail  to-morrow,  Jean  nnd  I," 
che  had  said  to  me  the  evening  previou.s — '■  for  a  sail, 
and  a  little  wild  Crusoe-cruise  on  Silver  Island  ;  and' 
we  TiT.nt  you  to  go  with  us.  Don't  etare  so,  you  poor 
little  mouse  !  I'l  i  ■ . 'lit ;■  in  earnest — am  I  not,  Jean  ? 
And  it's  too  b  ni  In  \  ;;y  you've  been  tied  to  the  cot- 
tage and  t:  .  111  madam,  all  these  days,  that 
everyboi'.  ijeen  turning  to  goocl  account." 

"And  ■  !■<  <!y  else'  would  do  well  to  Ic.-vn  of 

Miss  Jerome  the  art  of  patient  self -clrui  li,"  2-lr.  Thorn- 
ton said,  coming  up  at  that  moment  tu  the  terrace, 
where  Kate  had  found  me  watcliiiig  the  moonrico,  and 
smiling  on  me  in  a  way  thr.t  ncidedto  my  embarrass- 
ment, bscausa  I  was  not^used  to  kindness,  except  from 
Kate. 

I  think  I  forgot  to  even  bow  my  thanks  to  the 
"stately  man  of  the  wcjrld  who  had  stoope^i  to  my  low 
place  with  approving,  thoufdi  jjossibly  meaningless, 
words  ;  but  Kate  cauie  to  my  reli;  f. 

"  Mr.  Delano  and  youio  truly,"  she  said,  'svith  a 
mock  courtesy,  and  tovicliiiig  herhat  to  the  new  comer, 
"  are  going  Crusoing  to-morrow.  We  want  Jliss 
Jerome  to  go  with  us.  Jean  says  you  are  to  lia  oft' 
with  the  Knights  Templars ;  so  of  course  I'll  not  oblige 
you  to  be'  begging  the.  honour,'  &c.  ;  but  do  help  me 
to  persuade  Miss  Jerome." 

"  It  is  not  needful,  Jliss  Kate,"  I  interposed.  "I 
sIiaII  be  only  too  glad  to  go.    You  are  very  " 

■■  Kind  '!  Yes  ;  I  s'.pose  so.  What  a  queer  world 
it  is,  anyhow  !"  and  Kate,  with  n  little  genuine  si;,'h, 
glanced  quickly  up  to  theimmol  iU-  i'^if-c  df  "  TI'p  I'n- 
conquerable,"  but  finding  it  ni;i.-^lLL'i';,  a.-;  um,i.i!,  .'-imply 
added  :  "  You  are  a  good  girl,  Janet.  I  am  glad  you 
■will  go." 

Then  ehe  took  her  lover's  arm,  and  was  passing 
down  the  marble  steps,  when  the  voice  of  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton  reached  and  det.iiiied  her. 

"  And  I  would  be  quite  in  the  wuy?"  it  said. 

"  Will  you  go?    How  di  lightiul  !" 

"  Miss  Jerome  will  perMiG  m-.  tn  be  her  escort." 

And  that  was  how  it  (ii;  c::'..r  ^  bout  that  I — plain 
Janet,  "companion  to  the  lir.'.ilid  Mr.'.  St.  John" — 
stood  on  the  beach  at  sunrise,  facing  a  day  of  infinite 
goldenness — a  day  v.  !  1  '■  htne.ss  will  fold  me,  as 
with  a  garment,  i;?  i  cternit)'. 

For  an  hour  our  i:  .  )  i  sped  with  the  wind  far 
out  upon  the  deep,  and  we  chattered  of  this  and  of 
that,  forgetting  the  world  Jsehind  and  the  world  before, 
an(i  ■  ly  in  the  hour  and  the  daj-. 

id  happiness  were  now  to  me.  They  sat 
aw;.  ..  .I  ,  ;i(jugh  upon  me  at  the  first,  no  doubt ; 
,and  I  was  shy  and  silent  till  Jlr.  Thornton  said,  look- 
ing up  at  Kate  : 

"  I  am  going  to  make  a  proposition  whicfe  yoa  will 
second,  and  it  is — that  we  all  pledge  ouriielves  to  be 
ourselves  for  this  one  day,  and  Kettiag  aside  tlis;  spee  ch 
of  tiie  world,  be  simply  honest  with  each  other  and 
ou;-hvlves." 

"  Good  !"  cried  Kate,  in  ecstasy.  "  Of  course  I  se- 
%uud  Buch  a  sensible  proposition." 


"  And  let  all  who  look  upon  it  vnth  disfavour  keep 
silence." 

That  was  so  easy  for  mo.  Had  he  put  the  proposi- 
tion in  any  other  way,  pei-haps  I  could  not,  by  word 
or  by  sign,  iiave  given  it  assent.  He  knew  this,  I 
think. 

And  so  in  and  by  the  silence  of  half  a  minute  we 
were  pledged  ;  and  when  I  lifted  my  eyes  they  met  the 
kind,  encouraging  look  of  the  man  who,  just  for  my 
sake,  hxd  won  from  u.s  all  a  promise  tliat  all  would 
keep,  .and  that  mennt  that,  for  one  day,  I  was  to  feel 
that  the  social  bariier  between  their  lives  and  mine 
wfis  by  mutual  consent  put  out  of  pight  and  mind,  and 
that  we  were  to  stand  side  by  side  upon  the  same 
sweet  lieight  of  tru.=it,  of  .sympathj-,  of  joy. 

My  eyes  thn.nked  him,  I  think  ;  for  a  smile  touched 
lightly  his  fidl,  proud  lip.s — that  somehow  I  could  not 
make  seem  proud  ju.st  then — and  a  little  benfling  of 
his  he:id  toward  me  revealed  that  I  was  surely  under- 
stood. 

"Sing,  Janet,"  Kate  said — "sing  for  us  something 
apropos." 

I  e.xcelled  in  the  art  of  music.  It  was  the  one 
great  grace  given  uf  God  to  save  my  life  from  utter 
barrenne.s.s — t'l  .--we  my  soul  from  utter  shipwreck. 
For  there  had  been  times  of  such  bitter  bondage  for 
body  and  Iji-ain  that,  but  foi^  singing  my  sorrow  away, 
its  terrible  might  woidd  have  crushed  me. 

I  took  up  my  guitar,  and,  improvising  melody  and 
words,  I,  sang  : 

Away  v.'c  ha  -  to,  in  the  briglit  May  morning, 
■\Vhoio  Uic  fiiiv'.  rf,  the  hills  adorning, 
Ai\'  a-         a  -  tlj?  -.v-ves  of  imr  own  restless  sea; 
We'll  n-nnil<M  ■-hni-c  the -wild-i-oso  blushes— 
Wlion-  I  In-  .  liver;  .■  t  rcamlct  rushes 
t'of^ly  ,;  'Ti  i,-\rc  ily  ai'.d  ever  in  glee 
Oil,  :  loi- tho  (lay  is  da■^vnillg  : 

Ha.-.to  away  !  haste  nwny  ! 
There'.s  nothing  so  five,  on  tlie  land  or  the  sea, 
As  our  heart's  in  the  jubilant  morning. 

I-Iasfe  away  !  haste  a'way  ! 
Away  iu  the  rosy  moniing. 

I!a-ite  away  !  haste  away  ! 
Away  in  the  bright  Hay  morning  1 

The  sun=liine  steals  o'er  tho  far-off  meado'ivs, 
liiftin,';  toiidprly  th.-  s'ladov.'s 
From  the  lips  and  thu  lids  of  the  lilies  new-born, 
,-\nd  tli   iiM,  r  iid  dvr-ni  s'lViil  bo  forgotten, 
^^T,  r.  .'I-'  '  dream  shili  ho  begotten 

In  i  ':',:  .1  :   n  -  ,1  tlio  df>-,v  of  the  delicate  morn, 
li.i    c  !        tin-  ilay  i--  d-awning  I 

J  <n -i !' .-i-A-.iy  I  ha.^te  away  I 
l'!ievt)'3  nothiii;;  ;n  Ir'-e  on  'ho  land  or  tho  SM 
As  our  iicarts  in  tlio  jubilant  morning. 

Haste  away  I  haste  away  ! 
Away  in  iiio  rnay  morning. 

Ha.?te  .a^vay  !  haetc  away  ! 
Away  in  the  bright  May  morning  ! 

"  Yon  have  n  grand  voire,  Miss  Jerome,"  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton said,  Avhcn  1  ha-1  ^lni^h'■d.  "  Bui  the  song  is  new 
to  me.    Where  did  vuu  hnd  if?" 

"  Oh,  don't  ask  Janet  where  siie  finds  her  songs  or 
music,"  Kate  answered,  wioa  a  merry  little  laugh. 
'■  You  should  hear  her  when  the  storms  are  out  o' 
nights,  and  she  fancies  herself  at  home." 

■"  Oh,  Jiiss  Kate  !"  I  interrupted. 

But  "  Ynss  Kate"  only  shook  her  finger  at  me  and 
went  f>n  : 

'•  It's  better  than  any  opera — only  sometimes  its 
wailing  ninkes  me  think  of  the  lost  souls  that  cry 
through  the  terrible  grandeur  of  Dante's  'Inferno.'" 

Then,  while  everybody  laughed,  Mr.  Thornton  came 
to  the  boat's  bow,  where  I  sat  alone,  saying  low,  as  be 
took  the  guitar  from  my  lap  and  ran  his  white  fingers 
acro.~s  it.=  ■ -iiv^s  ; 

'"Ikii-  '.e  I  e.iidd  not  be  mistaken.  You  will  find 
your  i  i;.;'aiul  plaen  some  time.  Miss  Jerome." 

And  never  iu  all  the  days  of  all  my  bitter  life  had 
I  so  snleiniily  thanked  God  for  His  one  good  gift  to  me 
08  I  tliankcif  Iliin  then." 

"  fill i<y  1'  it  to  the  island,  captain  ?"  Mr.  Delano 
was  inq-;ii  when  I  brought  my  heart  back  from  its 
invisiblo  aUar  of  worr-hip. 

'•  Ten  mile,  sir  ;  but  we'll  make  it  in  an  hour,  with 
this  wind." 

And  the  hour  passed,  as  I  said,  in  chatter  and  in 
merriment  ;  and  its  clos(*  left  us  on  the  coast  of  Silver 
Island,  clambering  up  its  rocky  edge,  and  eager  for  the 
wild  roses  and  the  sweet,  calm  splendour  stretching 
everywhere. 

What  can  I  tell  you  of  that  day  ? 

Not  much. 

My  sweete.st  meinorics  are  of  the  hour  when  Kate 
and  her  lover,  having  strayed  away  by  themselves — as 
lover.s  will — I  was  left  with  "  The  Unconquerable"  on 
the  green  bank  of  a  tiny  stream,  and  under  an  arch 
of  boughs  where  the  mated  birds  were  building. 

"Mow.  tell  me  of  i'our^'^If.  Miss  Jerome." 


Thornton  said — "  or  rather,  let  me  tell  you  a  little  of 
myself.    You  would  be  glad  to  know  '!" 

"Yes  ;  I  would  be  glad  to  know,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,  there  is  not  much  to  tell,"  he  went  on,  but 
the  smile  had  gone  from  his  lips,  and  a  tired  look  was 
in  his  eyes — "  scarcely  anythine;  of  the  life  without, 
beyond  that  you  have,  no  doubt,  heard  already  from 
the  lip.^  of  the  world.  I  have  been  rich,  they  tay,  all 
my  life.  It  may  be  so,  as  the  world  counts  riches; 
but  I,  that  am  not  wholly  a  man  of  the  world — though 
I  must  seem  so  to  Miss  Jerome — call  myself  mi£er&bly 
poor." 

"  Poor  !"  I  echoed.    "  Perhaps  I  do  not  understand 

you  V 

He  looked  straight  into  my  face  for  a  moment, 
then— 

"  I  think  you  are  forgetting  the  pledge  of  the  morn- 
ing," he  said  quietly.  "Is  there  no  voice  in  your 
heart  telling  of  the  need  of  mine  ?  Do  you  not  know 
how  dissatisfied  I  am  ■\vith  my  life  as  it  was  lived  last 
year — this  year — and  must  be  lived,  posfcibly,  all  the 
years  to  come  ?" 

■'  There  is  much  of  hollowness,  of  artificiality,  and 
of  mockerj%  too,  it  may  be,  in  the  splendid  circles 
where  you  shine,"  I  said.  There  must  be  much  of 
gladness,  too — of  gladness  ancUof  good,  of  honour  and 
of  use.  Mr.  Thornton,  I  think,  knows  well  the  ring 
of  genuine  coin.  The  dust  of  the  world  blinds  never 
eyes  like  his.  Has  he  brought  no  sheaf  of  satisfied 
desire  from  the  fields  where  he  has  gleaned  .'" 

"  Yes;  the  desire  of  the  boy  to  know  the  world  is 
satisfied  at  last — hence  I  speak  not  rashly  when  I  Bay 
Miss  Jerome's  life  knows  better  purposes  than  the 
lives  of  the  women  of  my  world." 

"  How  can  you  toU  ?  You  know  so  little  of  herUfe, 
still  leos  of  her  life's  purpose,"  I  replied,  not  daring  to 
lift  my  eyes  from  the  lilies  in  my  lap,  lest  he  shotdd 
read  the  lonesome  pages  of  my  sohtary  soul,  and  pity 
me. 

Pity  I  I  could  not  bear  it  from  any  one — surely, 
not  from  him. 

"  There  is  a  Freemasonry  of  souls,  you  know,  Miss 
Jerome.  Yours  has  shown  me  often  the  outlines  of 
its  past.  BIy  imagination  does  the  filling  up,  and  the 
picture  is  complete.  If  I  were  to  -write  your  biogra- 
phy to7D-.orrow  I  should  make  no  mistake." 

It  soWnds  oddly  enough,  all  this,  as  I  repeat  it  to 
you  to-night ;  but  it  did  not  seem  strange  to  me  then, 
looking  up  at  him,  as  I  did,  and  reading  so  much  that 
my  heart  gave  a  quick  throb  of  joy,  and  then  stood 
so  etill  that  the  colour  must  all  have  left  my  face. 

"  You  think  so  ?"  My  voice  .shook  a  little.  I  clasped 
mj-  arms  about  my  knees,  and  turne-d  my  face  away  to 
add  :  "  Oh,  Mr.  Thornton,  you  cannot  know  all  the 
hunger  and  the  horror  of  my  ;  ast  ;  its  lonely  days  and 
sleepless  nights — days  and  nights  in  which  1  have  been 
shut,  securcl}'  as  if  buried  in  the  deeps  of  Hades,  from 
sympathy,  from  hope,  from  everj-  kindness  itself.  You 
surely  cannot  know  all  this." 

And  for  five  full  minutes  I  forgot  I  was  simply  plain 
Janet,  companion  to  the  invalid  Mrs.  St.  John — forgot 
everything  but  the  bleakness  and  the  barrenness  of  my 
past ;  and  I  sobbed  it  all  out  brokenly  at  the  feet  of 
the  man  who  would  henceforth  be  to  me  "  prince 
among  all  the  peers  of  men,"  no  matter  how  rudely 
our  paths  might  lie  apart,  till  the  Infinite  fields  were 
gained. 

I  shall  never  know  how  I  came  to  do  this.  I  had  al- 
ways been  so  shy — even  with  Kate,  my  only  friend — 
and  yet  I  had  revealed  to  this  man,  almost  a  stranger, 
the  needs  of  my  poor  life  ;  had  shown  him  how  the 
fetters  hurt  that  kept  me  at  the  rocky  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, up  whose  steep  sides  I  longed  to  climb,  and  on 
whose  velvety,  vine-clad  summit,  something  forever 
kept  whispering  that  I  bad  a  right  to  stand. 

"  Janet,"  he  said,  softly,  and  I  saw  the  tears  fall  over 
the  lilies  in  my  lap,  as  he  bent  his  head  so  low  to  mine 
that  we  were  face  to  face  in  the  noon-day — "  Janet," 
and  his  voice  lingered  tenderly  on  each  letter  of  the 
homely  name,  "  my  brave,  good  grand  girl  !  don't  you 
know — does  nothing  tell  you  that  my  life  has  need  of 
you  ?  that  I  want  you  !  that  I  love  j-ou,  little  Janet  ?'' 

"  '  A  man's  pity  sometimes  makes  him  mad  !'  "  I 
said,  using  the  words  of  Romney  Leigh  to  his "  di^vine 
Auroi-a,"  only  changing  the  genders. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  say  that,"  he  answered,  sadly. 
"  I  had  no  right  to  be  so  rash,  and  I  will  not  receive 
your  answer  now.  A  man  of  the  world  might  say  to  a 
woman  of  the  world,  '  I  would  willingly  die  for  you  !' 
but  I  say  only,  '  I  love  you,  Janet ;'  and  the  love  I 
shall  keep  for  you  admits  of  no  rival  regai  d  in  my,  heart. 
But  you  shall  be  bound  by  no  promise  now,  because 
you  do  not  yet  know,  perhaps,  your  own  heart.  If 
my  love  could  be  to  you  »  joy  through  all  the  days  in 
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which  you  walk  below,  I  would  call  myst'lf  blessed 
among  men.  But  if  mine  is  not  the  heart  you  have 
hcen  seeking  through  di-sary  years  (don't  blush,  my 
darling,  because  I  know  your  needs  so  surely),  it  will 
BtiU  be  my  joy  to  love  you  ;  and  I  will  live  worthily 
for  your  sake.  Others  have  smiled  while  they  carried 
great  sorrov/s,  great  heart-breaks  through  the  world. 
I  can  be  as  brave  as  they,  if  you  doom  me  to  a  life 
without  you  ;  but  that  life  will  need  you  always." 
And  what  did  I  answer  ? 

Nothing  at  alL  For  just  then  Kate  came  up,  and 
said  it  was  time  to  lay  aside  the  drapery  of  dreams, 
and  take  up — for  an  hour  at  least — the  raiment  of  real 
life,  in  the  shape  of  a  substautial  lunch.  Mr.  Delano 
was  keeping  guard  over  the  table  she  had  spread  on  a 
green  plat  further  back — and  would  we  honour  them  ? 

Of  cour.se  we  would.  I  do  not  suppose,  though, 
that  either  of  us  felt  the  need  of  lunch,  just  then  ; 
but  lunch  would  give  me  time  for  thought.  So  I 
welcomed  it,  and  went  merrily,  with  Kate  and  "  The 
Unconquerable,"  to  the  odd  little  table  on  the  grass. 

"  ^^'ho  dubbed  you  '  The  Unconquerable,'  and 
why  ?"  asked  impulsive  Kate,  as  she  handed  Mr. 
Thornton  a  tempting  sandwich  in  her  snow-white  fin- 
gers, and  gave  him  the  benefit  of  a  very  insignificant 
toss  of  her  curly  head  and  an  arch  look  from  under 
her  bent  brows. 

"  A  lady.  Miss  Kate.  She  played  with  the  loves  of 
half  a  dozen,  but  not  with  mine,  for,  though  she  was 
fair  and  magnificent  and  good  (as  the  world  esteems 
goodness),  she  could  not  reach  my  fancy,  much  less 
heart." 

"  And  why,  my  friend  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Delano. 

"  Why  ?  Simply  because  I  was  keeping  both  under 
guard  of  an  iron  will  for  the  woman  she  was  not^the 
Woman  I  knew  I  could  find  some  time." 

"  Knew  ?"  Kate  had  caught  at  the  past  tense,  and 
wickedly  meant  to  make  the  most  of  it.  "  We  must 
infer  by  that  you  have  fo\md  her  ?" 

"  Right;  I  have  found  her." 

Kate  glanced  at  me;  then,  thinking,  perhaps,  she 
had  ventured  too  far,  commenced  chattering,  like  a 
magpie,  of  this,  that,  and  the  other,  making  the  green- 
wood seem  alive  with  laughter — hers  and  ours — for  all 
went  "  merry  as  a  marriage  bell." 

And  merrily  afterwards  the  day  went  hy.  The  gen- 
tlemen were  our  knights-errant — Kate's  and  mine — 
and  they  did  our  bidding  bravely,  climbing  rocky 
steeps  for  columbines,  and  going  down  slippery  banks 
for  lihes  ;  and  we  were  girded  and  crowned  with  blos- 
soms, when,  at  sunset,  we  stepped  on  board  the  Hai- 
dee,  and  the  sails  were  spread  for  home. 

"  I  will  try  to  be  patient,  little  Janet,"  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton said,  holding  my  fingers  tight  in  his  white  palm  for 
a  moment,  after  he  had  helped  me  from  the  boat.  "But 
don't  make  the  time  of  my  anxious  waiting  longer  than 
you  need." 

Mrs.  St.  John  was  unusually  fretful  that  night,  and 
more  exacting  than  I  had  ever  known  her  to  be  ;  but 
my  duties  seemed  somehow  of  a  sudden  changed  to 
pleasures;  and  I  could  have  been  patient  with  one  a 
thousand  times  moi  e  diabolic. 

When  she  was  sleeping  at  last,  I  stole  softly  from 
the  room,  and  to  my  old  place  where  he  sat  in  the 
moonlight. 

'•  Will  you  let  me  '  be  bound  by  a  promise'  now?"  I 
asked. 

And  the  hands  I  reached  for  his  taking  were  pri- 
soned instantly,  and  a  low  "Thank  God!"  was  all  I 
heard  just  then. 

»**««« 

And  the  one  sweet  love  that  crowned  the  one  sweet 
day  lives  still.  It  has  grown  and  strengtheneii  ^ear  by 
year.  It  will  grow  through  all  the  years  we'  name 
eternal;  for  it  is  God-like,  and  must  live  and  greaten, 
■while  He  lives  who  gave  to  me  my  darling,  with  my 
darling's  eyes. 

The  Population  of  Fhahce.—Ah  official  return 
just  published  shows  that  France  in  1872  contained 
36,362,258  citizens  and  740,668  foreigners.  The  former 
consisted  of  30,676,943  natives  of  the  departments  in 
•which  they  resided,  4,543,764  persons  who  had  removed 
from  one  department  to  another,  126,243  Alsatians  and 
Lorrainers  who  had  elected  to  continue  French  sub- 
jects, and  15,303  naturahzed  foreigners.  The  foreigners 
comprised  347,558  Belgians,  112,579  Italians,  64,808 
Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  who  had  accepted  German 
nationality,  52,954  Spaniards,  52,950  Russians.  42.834 
Poles,  42,830  Swiss,  39,861  Germang,  26,003  English, 
17,077  Dutch,  7,228  Scandinavians,  6,759  Americans' 
5,116  Ausiriansand  Hungarians,  3,843  Asiatics,  1,173 
Turks,  Greekd,  kc,  and  9,820  persons  from  ut^er 
couutritih  I 


THE  "INFANT  RGSCIUS." 
The  remains  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Henry  West 
Betty  (the  Infant  Roscius)  were  on  Sept.  2  buried  in 
Highgate  Cemetery.  Some  further  particulars  of  the 
life  of  the  deceased  may  not  be  unacceptable.  Of  an 
Iiish  family,  he  was  born  at  Shrewsbury  in  1791.  At 
the  age  of  10,  havmg  seen  Mrs.  Siddons  play  Elvira  in 
"  Pizarro,"  he  determined  to  go  on  the  stage,  and 
thenceforward  strove  earnestly  to  qualify  hiuinylf  for 
that  jsrofession.  Two  years  afterwards  hs  appe-a-cd 
at  the  Belfast  Theatre  as  Osmyn,  Douglas,  Romeo, 
Hamlet,  and  other  personages.  In  the  estimation  of 
the  manager  he  was  "  an  infant  Garrick,"  and  in  that 
of  the  Belfast  ladies  "  a  darUng."  Dublin,  Cork, 
WaterforJ,  and  Londonderry  ratified  these  opinions. 
Even  more  conspicuous  was  his  success  in  Edin- 
burgh. Critics  held  that  he  threw  John  Philip 
Kemble  into  the  shade  ;  Lords  of  the  Court 
of  Session  and  other  dignitaries  bestowed  gifts 
and  blessings  upon  him  ;  a  rufiiau  who  had  openly  de- 
rided "the  young  Roscius"  found  it  convenient  to 
leave  the  city  ;  while  on  Lou-jlas  being  produced  the 
author,  who  had  seen  Sprangcr  Barry  and  West 
Digges  in  Young  Norval,  declared,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  that  his  ideas  had  not  until  then  been  realised. 
In  short,  to  use  of  words  of  a  poetaster  of  the  day. 
Master  Betty  "  set  the  city  in  flames."  Birmingham 
next  went  crazy  over  the  boy,  a  local  journalit-t  atliim- 
ing  that  playgoers  could  now  see  Garrick,  Kemble, 
Cooke,  and  Holman  rolled  into  one.  On  Saturday, 
the  1st  of  December,  1804,  Master  Betty  appeared  at 
Covent-garden  Theatre  as  Selim  in  Barbarossj.  From 
the  T'tnits  tit  the  following  Monday  it  is  clear  that  no 
ordinary  anxiety  was  felt  to  see  the  peu'-rui^  iiee. 
From  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Piazza  was 
crowded,  and  when  the  doors  were  opened  the  rush 
was  so  great  that  many  women  and  nearly  as  many 
men  were  severely  injured.  The  scene  inside  the 
theatre  was  not  less  surprising ;  strong  men,  ren- 
dered faint  by  the  intense  heat,  had  to  be  lifted  frmn 
the  pit  to  the  boxes.  Nothing  on  the  stage  was 
heeded  until  Master  Betty  appeared,  when  the  au- 
(Jience,  despite  its  sufi'eriugs,  became  silent.  The  in- 
spiration of  genius  was  seen  in  every  word  and  look 
and  movement,  and  the  I'urtain  fell  amid  tumultuous! 
applause.  The  boy's  head  miglit  well  have  been 
turned  by  his  success  and  the  homage  rendered  to 
him  in  other  quarters.  Lords  and  ladies  invited  him 
to  their  houses  :  Charles  Fox  read  Ziqjhiw.  to  him  ; 
Opie  repre.sented  him  as  having  drawn  in.spiration 
from  Shakespeare's  tomb  ;  Mr.  Pitt  on  one  occa- 
sion carried  the  adjournment  of  the  house  in 
order  th  it  hoii.  members  might  see  the  Young  Roscius 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  a  particular  character. 
Moreover,  when  he  fell  ill,  the  public  took  as  much 
interest  in  the  bidleiins  a.s  in  those  relating  to  the 
King's  health  or  intelligence  of  Napoleuij  s  inuveiueiits. 
This  enthusiasm  lasted  through  the  season  of  It.d.'i, 
after  which  it  begun  to  subside.  Master  Bettj'  resjjed 
a  golden  harvest  in  the  country,  but^hishold  on  Lou- 
don was  far  from  secure.  In  1 808  he  entered  Christ 
College.  Cambridge,  and  then  led  the  life  of  a  country 
gentleman.  In  1812,  dropping  the  "  Master,"  he  re- 
turned to  Covent-garden.  Some  maintained  that  he 
had  fulfilled  his  early  promise,  but  the  public  in 
general  were  not  of  the  same  opinion,  and  Mr.  Betty 
Y.'ithdrew.  Twelve  years  .-ifterwards,  having  in  the 
interim  brought  together  large  audiences  in  the  coun- 
try, he  finally  retired  to  Southampton  from  the  stage. 
Since  then  he  has  lived  in  privacy  on  the  fortune  he 
had  amassed. 


The  Population  ok  Austhia. — The  Au.strian  Sta- 
tistical Commission  has  just  published  a  report  on  the 
population,  &c.,  of  Austria  (exclusive  of  Hungaiyj  jn 
the  year  1873.  From  this  reijorl  it  appears  that  in 
1869  the  population  was  '2'),210,0uo ;  in  1870. 
20,3*80,000;  in  1871,  20,550,000;  in  1872, 
20,720,000  ;  and  in  1873,  20,970,000.  The  male  popu- 
lation has  increased  since  1869  from  9,810,000  to 
10,200,000,  and  the  female  population  from 
10,400,000  to  10,770,000.  The  increase  per  square 
(German)  mile  is  138.  The  most  thickly-populated 
province  is  Silesia  (5,492  inh.abitants  per  square  mile), 
and  the  most  thinly-ponulated  Salzburg  (1,177  inha- 
bitants pir  square  mile).  The  number  of  marriages 
since  1869  has  been  gradually  dimiiiijhing.  lu  1869 
it  was  208,787  ;  in  1872,  193,806.  The  first  civil  mar- 
riage took  place  in  1870,  when  there  were  nine  such 
marriages. 

Peramhulators.— P.  Leciwidge,  iTiaiiufa<'turer.  32  Amiens- 
street,  and 32  Lower  Ormocd-iiuay.  N.B.— Repairs  promptly 
executed. 


LOST  AERONAUTS. 
Some  anxiety  is  felt  as  to  the  fate  of  M.  and  Mdme. 
Durnof,  who  left  Calais  on  31st  Auguat  in  a  bal- 
loon under  very  hazardous  circumstances.  The  ascent 
(says  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times)  had  been 
•ixed  for  4  p.m.,  but  on  pilot  balloons  being  sent  up 
the  wind,  even  at  a  considerable  height,  was  found  to 
be  full  south-west.  The  aeronaut  v,'as  advised,  there- 
fore, by  his  assistants  to  postpone  his  trip,  and  he 
concurred  in  the  prudence  of  this  course,  it  being  evi- 
dent that,  instead  of  landing  in  England,  as  was  his 
intention,  he  would  be  driven  to  the  open  sea.  He 
was  relucUint,  however,  to  fail  in  his  engagenieut  with 
the  public,  and  his  young  wife  exhorted  him  to  start, 
telling  him  a  ship  micrht  pick  tliem  up  at  sea.  The 
Port  Captain,  accompanied  by  the  Mayor,  arrived  on 
the  spot  and  urged  the  I  jlly  of  ascending,  it  being  im- 
possible for  a  ship  to  as.^ioL  a  balicon  driv.,-i  by  povver- 
ful  ciu-rents  on  to  the  surface  of  tlie  sea.  Many  of  the 
spectators  ot&red  the  siime  advice.  The  Mayor  at 
length  announced  that  the  ascent  would  be  deferred, 
and  Durnof,  leaving  Ihe  balloon  inflated,  promised  to 
start  next  morning  if  the  wind  were  more  favour- 
able. A  few  of  the  bystanders,  however,  twitted 
him  with  cowardice.  They  professed  to  think 
it  strange  that  Durnof,  wiio  had  made  aTi 
ascent  from  Calais  six  years  ago,  and  who  was 
the  first  to  leave  Paris  during  the  siege,  thus  pioneer- 
ing the  balloon  post,  shouli  I  hesitate.  At  the  table 
d'hote  he  was  laughed  at  for  his  timidity,  and  was  toldl 
aeronauts  never  started,  except  with  the  cash.  Stung 
by  these  inueudos,  he  said  to  his  wife.  "  We  know 
how  to  die,"  and  hurried  to  the  square,  virhere  thfi 
balloon  had  been  anchored.  The  car  had  been  placed 
in  the  Hotel  do  Ville,  and  the  keeper  at  first  refused  to 
give  it  up,  but  desisted  on  Durr.uf's  i- ::i;rc?ent.atioD 
that  he  intended  makinr^  jv.  ]  i:i;r;ti'j:!s  for  f  i lo  morrow, 
There  were  only  a  few  gmupr,  of  s^jc  jt  itors  in  tha 
.'quare  at  seven  o'clock,  when  Durnof  and  his  wift 
started,  but  the  new.i  <iuic!cly  sr^irsad,  and  a  crov.'d 
collected  on  the  pier  jiibt  iu  t;\ue  to  see  the  balloon 
mount  rapidly  into  space  .  '  avr.  /d:  .  More  than  one  of 
the  spectators  i-ihrrlt  ,  ,  ;  Uought  of  the  probable 

fateof  Durniit  a;..t  :  be  v.'ind  remained  dur- 

ing the  night  in  the  K..II.  ■  i;=ri?cti<.5i.  The  balloon  ij 
named  the  Tricolore.  It  was  in  -  :a  jl''  jit  trim,  but  ia 
very  small,  its  dimensions  ;>  aa;  ualy  800  cubia 
metres,  and  it  was  not  c  '  a  long  journey.  It 
is  not  likely  to  reach  Ni  .  ,  ;  the  only  chance  of 

its  safety  seems  to  consiat  iu  a,.nii;:e  of  wind  dri\dng 
it  on  to  the  east  coast  of  England  or  Holland. 


The  Present  State  of  the  Colony  op  Qdeen.3- 
LAND. — With  wages  for  labourers  and  scin-ant.s,  such 
as  the  immigrants  have  obtained,  and  artis.-ms'  wages 
in  proportion,  that  is  to  £.%y,  ranging  from  10s.  to  13s, 
per  d,ay,  plenty  of  v.-urk,  and  piices  for  provisions 
being  low,  remarks  tlie  Li-i  bai:s  Coi'ri-_r,  it  must  ba 
obvious  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  colony  if  people 
tail  to  make  and  sa.ve  money  in  Quoen.'-.land.  Making 
and  saving  money  a  largo  number  are  unquestionably, 
for  though  many  more  only  earn  to  spend  or  mis- 
spend, the  latest  savings  banks  returns  give  soma 
figures  that  dispel  all  doubts  on  that  head.  V/e  sub- 
join a  few  o^  them  from  the  ofiacial  report  for  1873, 
and  when  it  is  understood  that  they  apply  to  a  very 
widely-scattered  population  of  at  that  time  only 
140,000  persons,  their  force  and  importance  will  be  ap- 
preciated. The  actual  number  of  depositors  on  Dec.  '61 
was  10,u34  ;  an  increase  of  1,913  over  1872.  Of  these 
6.465  are  males,  2,653  females,  and  the  balance 
trust  and  other  accounts.  The  number  of  deposits 
made  in  1872  wei-e  18,529,  and  in  1S73  they  rose  to 
24,154.  The  amount  depo?i{.;d  in  1872  v.-as  £318,207, 
and  in  1873,  £361,694.  The  aggregate  tieposits  now 
exceed  half-a-million  ;  the  aiiiount  held  by  the  Bank 
on  December  31  being  £504, 35'.),  shov.-ing  an  increase 
of  £37,584  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1872.  In 
addition  to  the  deposits,  there  is  also  a  reserve  of 
£8,222,  excess  of  profits  over  expenses,  making  the  total 
Hability  £215,561.  Against  this  liability  the  assets  held 
by  the  Bank  are  as  follows  : — Queensland  Government 
Debentures,  £300,440  ;  mortgages,  £5,315  ;  National 
Bank,  fixed  deposit,  £35,000  ;  Union  Bank,  fixed  de- 
posit, £50,000  ;  Union  Bank,  at  call,  £121,806  :  total, 
£512,561.  These  figures  indicate  a  pretty  flourishing 
state  of  affairs,  and  yet  there  prevails  just  at  present 
a  dulness  in  certain  branches  of  industry  amongst  us. 

Becker  Bros."  Purest  andBestTea,  at  ris.  lOd.  per  lb.,  )sn 
combijiatiou  of  the  flncst  kinds  imported,  and  containsaili 
that  is  requisite  to  inako  'Xeapericct.  7  South  Groat Geurae's' 
^titiet,  Dublin. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCII. 


[Sep.  12,  167*; 


NIGHT  AND  MORNING. 


A  STORY  OF  CIRfUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 


"  N"o,  no,  old  boy — you  must  wait  over  to-morrow, 
at  least." 

"  But,  my  dear  Toin,  tliLs,  you  know,  is  the  day  I 
had  set  for  my  retain  home.  My  visit  has  ah-e>ulj' 
beeu  a  long  one.  ' 

He  called  me  "  old  boy,"  and  I  called  him  "  Tom,'' 
just  as  we  had  done  in  the  other  years  when' we 
were  ciai.3-mates  and  chums  at  college  ;  and  when  to- 
gether we  were  boys  still,  de,?pite  the  telltale  streaks 
of  silver  which  br.sy  time  had  drawn  upon  our  head.s. 

"  But  to-morrov.-,"  pur.sued  Tom,  "  the  trial  of  Fred. 
Eastou  comes  on.    Ynua-eraember  hi.?  father  ?" 

Yes — I  remembered  Jlalcolm  Enston  very  well.  Ke 
had  been  in  college  with  us — two  ypa: ago,  aud  knew 
that  he  had  left  a  forciuie  to  Li.s  iL>p.  —  ;uid  only  child 
— Frederic.  Anii  during  tLis  vi:it  i  had  learned  that 
the  fortune  had  been  si-iuacdercd,  and  that  Fred  was 
now  in  jail,  awaiting  his  trial  upon  the  charge  of 
murder. 

'■  I  am  his  counnel,"  said  Tom,  "  and  though  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be  entirely  innocent,  yet  I  have  not  the 
slightest  tenable  ground  for  his  defence.  Every  cir- 
cumstance is  against  him  ;  and  the  t-aly  teotimony  iu 
his  favour  is  his  own  story.  It  may  be  only  a  ji.iin- 
ful  scene  to  you  :  but  yet  the  presence  of  ■■  in;  :iiLi.> 
ing  friends  will  afford  him  some  slight  ev„Ui;.  aaoi;.'' 

I  concluded  to  wait  and  attejid  the  tri.d  :  and  on 
the  fol!uv,-!i  ■  7iM  :  ;r'i;g  I  rode  Qver  to  v.  uei  e  the  court 
v.'as  in  i  Tom  Harlow. 

At  the  .  .  commencing  the  tri.'.i  the  court- 

house T>as  niicd.  By  invitation  of  my  iviend  I  had  a 
seat  within  the  bar.  where  :ny  op;joi  tanides  (/f  obser- 
vation were  of  the  ,'>rij 
to  the  prisoner  wero  ;  J,- 
had  thought  to  bei';-.;.;u  :/ 

I  never  saw  a  fairer,  :>■ 
litewurt:  r::  '    be   almo  . .  . 
bluncbe.;  '      :        •  features, 
eeechmg  .         ,  .   !■  violet  e; 
pernal  toujji  .  .  ,  :  •  '  'r:-^,.-.;. 
Eaiton's  com  .:         /  .jui  i  : 
to  love  him  v.ix'a  I'u.j  \\n 
heart,  and  thri.'U;;h  ail  hi. 
clung  to  hiiij,  s  .'em'p?  t'  > 
others  foi-soi-.r,  ■  . 
nobleness  of 

gentle  infiuen'.e  ox  love  iia  mij-Qt  bi 
to  the  true  life. 

Fred  Easton  himself  was  -  a  .splendid-looking  fellow 
■ — of  medium  height,  in  form  Ci>i  pLiioct  as  the  A^poilo 
Belvidere,  with  a  lace  o£  inteibctual  btauty  and  grace, 
eyes  of  the  deepest  biue,  forehead  broad  and  ami/ic, 
with  a  glossy,  clustering  mass  of  nutbrovv-n  hair.  A 
long  confiuc&i.nt  in  i  " 


o;i?  wiio  .-;'t  n??.r 
/viier.  ;u.d  one  ^^■hJ 

l.  ;.n  that  of  32(1  it  h 
]i:dlor  that  had 
;,c  jirayerfi'J,  lie- 
to  !c:id  a  su- 
i  <rcn  J  redcrick 
!:.  ,.!id  iiad  learned 
1  .  jiiT  <i'~-voled 
>:■....',-■  :.;d 

upon  the  ir.'.T.irn 
:  that  beii;r;'.~h  tlie 
finally  won  back 


d  ^M; 


d  th. 


marKS  or  oi  > 

sipation  to  bfe|intirtjy  vl.I'>  e:-;.t.-1,  r.r,d  lie  stood  now 
perfect  tj'pe  Oi  nian.y  beauiy.    Aud   a   change  bad 
Come  over  his  life,  too,  ^'-iriug  these  long  ana  v.'eary 
■wcjkj  in  prison.  j 

"  I  tell  you,  my  boy,"  said  Tom  to  me,  "if  Fr  d 
gets  fiefe  of  this,  I  will  stake  all  I  am  worth  ufiLii  lii^' 
manhood  of  his  future  life.  Ho  will'  go  forth  iuto 
the  v.'orld  again  a  better  aud  a  truer  man  than  ever  he 

•W1-.S." 

1  looked  upon  the  pilsoner  ;  and  then  I  looked  upon 


b'- 
Go 


iiiotner  :and  1'  : 
OS  her  who 
and  peace  n,  . 


T  1 


TiUi  Vi'as  the  story  of  the  • 


:--.'\  upon  the  p..\le, 
— ur;d  1  prayed 

L  appeared  in  evi- 


de 

For  several  years  Frederick  E.iiton — now  four-rrnd- 
twenty — had  been  very  dissipated,  and  during  th\t 
time  he  had  squandered  a  fortune  of  many  thousand 
pounds.  The  wine-cup  had  been  his  tirst  pitfall.  Tiien 
5ame  the  tavern,  the  club-room,  and  ttivng  drink; 
and  ere  long  the  deiiK.n  of  the  gaming-table  possessed 
fcim.  .^fter  this  his  iHll  had  been  rapid.  Among  those 
witii  whom  he  had  associated  during  the  Jidtor  psrt  of 
his  career  was  a  notorious  gambler  named  Haiph 
Knowlton.  This  Knowlton  vas  a  known  villain,  and 
a  blackleg  of  the  most  accomplished  description,  albeit 
he  was  a  gentleman  in  appeavauce,  and  could  assume 
mnnners  of  the  utmost  polish  when  ho  pleased. 

On  the  night  of  tJie  5th  of  April  three  men  played 


late  at  one  of  the  tables  in  the  club-room.  They  were 
■Frederick  Eastoii,  Uali.ih  Knov^lton,  and  a  man  named 
Clarksou.  This  Clarkson  was  a  well-known  sporting 
character,  though  he  did  not  often  i  .lay  at  the  club,  hia 
favourite  field  of  opeiation  iu  the  game  of  hazard  being 
the  race-course  and  the  piizc-iiag.  Other*  were  iu  uhe 
room,  drinking  and  smoking,  but  only  the.=e  three 
were  playing,  as  midniglit  drew  near. 

At  lengtli  Fred  Kaston  arose,  and  staggered  brxk 
from  the  table.  i-Je  b.ad  lest  hi.i  last.  On  tliat  day  he 
hadui\iwua  thousand  pounda  from  the  bank — the  sole 
remnant  of  his  fortune — and  now  he  was  penuile.ss. 
Ralph  KnoVidton  had  won  it.. 

Knowlton  gatlr^red  the  bank-notes  and  the  gold  into 
his  pocket,  and  having  swallowed  a  glass  of  brandy,  he 
put  on  his  coat,  and  left  the  room. 

"  Don't  be  down-heaitcd,  Fred,"  .^aid  Garl  Clark.son 
patting  the  young  man  upon  the  shoulder.    "I  have 

10. st  as  well  as  you.  i'Cuowlton  has  elc-iacd  me  out  to 
tlia  last  farthing.  Let's  go  home  and  sleep  upon  it, 
and  to-morrow  we'll  whistle  for  better  luck."  And 
with  this,  t'larkson  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy,  hav- 
ing di'ivnk  which. "  '  :'. 

"  The  villain  <■:     •  '       after  he  had 

sv.T.llowed  two  Gi  J:'.  c.   ■  i  - -iivits. 

"  Of  conrse  he  did,"  returned  one  of  the  few  who 
still  remained  in  the  club-room.  "  I  sav.-  him  stock 
t;ii'  '  i;-  ::.  and  I  thought  I  gave  you  sufficient 
w<'iii;;T:.. 

"  1,11  J."  said  another.  "  saw  him  lift  cards  fr.im 
t'lK'  lM-r^>  >  1  of  the  pack  ;  and  the  htnd  v.-ith  which  lie 
y:  ■r.  yn^u-  la.^t  stake  he  had  gathered  in  his  lap,  beneath 
the  talife,'' 

'•  Ey  b.eavsn;-,"  exclaimed  Easton,  clenching  bis 
n;l-;i!:id  si  towanl  the  door,"'  I'll  follow  the 

lUiiuicl.  an^l  li^  shall  make  rettitiitiou.  I  am  des- 
[■erate  !  I  am  de;-i)erate  ! — ao  I'.aiph  Knowlton  shall 
tind  to  hir,  cost,  .if  lie  does  not  give  ms  back  what  he 
has  i-o'obf  d       of  1"  ' 

And  V,-  his  fierce  cry  upon  his  lips  Fi-ederick 
Et«ti.n  !  ■■..  i;  t  .■r'-.ai  the  room. 

All  thi.-  v.-  IS  ;■  ■  !titi:.-(I  to  by  various  wicnesres  who 
IkmI  bt  >n  11  iu  tlic  cln'o-room  on  the  nit'ht  of  th:it 

ii;.h  nf  A^.r:;. 

.\-.i  1  a:  III.'  'i-r.;r         ^  ■  ... 

t'le  .;:.T'ie  J~.tr..'i'i..  \\- 1.^  c:ille  !  Ironi  his  bed -by  the  i 
".ri;or;!-..'v."  it  was  a  scas[nnr.-:,  i.anothored  cry,  or. i 
v.'ii;  low  V.-,'.'-  |i;.ri!y  opoii,  .iiul  he  heard  it  dirainctl.y. 
He  It'll  pod  u-iim  hi.^  "rjed,  and  looked  down  into  the 
stii;ct,  and  uj.(on  the  tide-w.';l!;.  on  the'  c-j^posite  coiner, 
he  ;>av.- two  m'^n.  The.  moon,  to  ;t  very  moment, 
burst  fcvm  r.  ilen.<e  i-li"-'.  .•  >  -l  .:■>%  it.-*  r.iy.s  upon  the 
sccno.  One  n.:  ;..  h-M  1  ';■  r  by  the  throat  with 
the  left  hr.nd,  ■.viiih-i  ;n  1 !.  . '■j'lt  he  h"ld  something 
tliKt  glfam.vl  rke  a  innro-bl  ido.  That  r;<^hv-hand  wns 
rai.-. .'il— tb^'ve  v.'.i.s  a  downward  iia<-!i — and  th?  j,l?:U"- 
ing  blade  was  buried^  in  the  bosom  of  the  tarottled 
man,  who  was  quickly  afterwards  borne  down  to  the 
pavetn'fiit. 

Bill  i.Mi  1  'i.  'i.f;\l  thus  much  f  rom  his  window.  Then 
he  cau'.'hf  \.y  Lis  clotliea,  and  hastened  to  the  cham- 
ber V,  h-_-re  t'.vo  of  his  hired  men  were  sleeping,  and 
having  cold  them  v.-hat  he  had  seen,  the  three  hur- 

11.  ;d!v  cln  5sed,  and  proceeded  to  the  str;ct,  vrhere  they 
found  FiiJp'a  ivnov,'l+on  dead  upon  the  sirle-waik,  and, 
st-irulmg  ov..'r  him,  was  Frederick  Easton,  with  a  bloody 
clasp-knife  in  one  hand,  and  the  gold  watch  and  pocket 
book  of  tilt-  mtirdered  man  in  the  other.  They  seized 
u;,o'i  Ei'.^ton  and  questioned  him,  but  his  answers  were 
Kibl  ajr.l  incoherent.  Oth'»rs  came  to  the  spot,  and 
were  witnesses  of  the  dreadful  scene.  The  clasp-knife, 
comtiletelv  covered  and  clotted  wi;h  the  blood  of  the 
dead  man,  v.'as  recojcised  as  East^/n's — one  which  he 
had  carried  constantly  with  him  for  several  months. 

All  this  appeared  in  evidence,  paiufully  clear  and 
iuc'.iiiti<.ve:t;ble.  And  all  tiiat  could  be  brought  for- 
war.  l  ;n  t  n^j  pi  jsoner's  behaii  was  his  ov.m  story,  which 
WuS  as  follows  : 

On  the  night  in  question  he  had  left  the  club-room, 
as  has  been  s tuced,  for  the  purpo.--e  of  following  and 
overtaking  Kiiuwlton,  and,  if  pos.-ible,  gaining  ktck  a 
pojtiim  of  the  money  of  \vhii.h  he  hud  bei;n  ao  in- 
f.imous^y  robbed.  He  had  no  clear  idea  in  his  mind  of 
how  he  should  proceed  when  he  should  have  overtaken 
his  nran.  He  mi^cht  beg  ;  he  might  insist  upon  the 
re9titut:ou  as  a  right ;  or  he  might  threaten  prosecti- 
tiou  ;  aud  ho  vt'ould  not  say  that  there  wr.s  not  a 
though.t  of  violence  in  his  mind,  in  case  lis  should  be 
uuabte  to  prevail  by  any  other  means.   He  hurried  on 

'  bv  the  way  v.diich  h»  kuew  iCcowhon  usually  took  to- 
wards his  hotel,  and  as  he  approacheil  the  corner  of 
tlie  street  he  v.v.s  -jtait'ed  by  the  ciy  of  murder.  Just 

\  theu  ths  moozi,  vriiich  had  been  hidden  bshind  a  decse 


cloud,  shone  brightly  forth,  and  he  ^awtwo  men  cf  on 
the  street  corner.  He  saw  one  stricken  liown,  ar;d  he 
saw  the  other  bend  over  the;  prostrate  fo;m.  As  hs 
came  nearer  the  man  wh.o  had  stricken  the  blow,  r.nd 
who  wag  stooping  over  his  victim.  be'.i;':i'  aware 
that  some  one  wa.s  approaching,  atartcd  up  and  fled 
away.  ' 

Young  EaBton  came  to  the  spot,  and  founfl  Ralph 
Knowlton  prostrate  in  a  pool  of  blood.  Hp  knelt  down 
and  lilted  the  .stricken  man's  head,  and  knew  that  he 
was  dead.  Upon  the  brick  pavement  Fiederiok  found, 
a  diix-knifo,  a  gold  v.-atch,  and  a  pocket- i;ook,  all  of 
them  smeared  with  blrxid.  He  had  ju.-t  taken  the.-e 
into  his  hand.=?,  and  had  recognised  the  tniie  as  hia 
ovrn,  when  Barbour  and  his  companions  came. 

Touching  the  knife,  which  was  a  large  '.la^p,  ordiik- 
knife,  with  a  broad,  sharp,  .spring-ljUide,  he  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  liis  ownership,  rs  it  bcr?  Li.;  name 
niion  a  .silver  shield  set  in  the  han'ile  :  tyid  he  Ciuld. 
not  tell  how  it  passed  fmm  his  7jos.=«?.5sior.  The  ^.(jrttT 
of  the  club-hou.'=e  testified  that  he  had  sern  the  knife 
in  Easton's  hands  on  that  very  evening  of  the  5^  i-f 
April — that  hs  had  taken  it  out  tt)  show  it  to  a  fnen^', 
and  bad  afterwards  put  it  aw,^y  in  the  breiist-pock-i-s 
of  his  inner  coat.  From  that  pocket  it  did  not  seem 
possible  that  the  knife  cculd  have  been  taken  by  other 
hands  without  the  ovrner's  kjiowkjgc.  This  was  a 
heavy  item  of  evidence  I 

The  witnesses  for  the  pro';eeution  had  evlcjefitly 
given  their  testimony  truthfully  and  conscientiously, 
aud,  if  anything,  with  a  leiming  to  the  pri.soatr's 
favour  ;  and  Harlow's  cross-esaminafion  was  of  no 
avflil. 

]u  the  direct  examination,  hcv/ever,  of  some  of  these 
witnesses  it  was  brought  ottt  that  Knowlton  mirst 
have  had  much  more  money  with  him  than  was  either 
found  in  tiie  bloody  porket-book  or  on  his  person.  Be- 
fore he  left  the  club-room  he  had  put  into  his  coat- 
jiocket  ?  roll  of  bank  notes  of  the  value  of  some  thou- 
sands of  pounds.    Clarkson,  who  had  been  sumtr.ofied 
fiom  a  distant  r.aceeourse  as  a  witness,  and  who  liad 
been  engaged  in  play  with  E,Tston  f.nd  Knowlton  on 
th°  ■•^■?ht  of  the  murder,  said  he  should  think  ti^n-i 
bfen  at  least  three  thou-^and,  pounds  in  lite 
:  .La  t lie  latter  put  iuto  his  eofit  poet et  on  th.it 
o    lie  judged  from  the  amount  oi.Knowlton's 
inings. 

-'.'one  of  this  money  was  found  upon  the  person  of 
the  murdered  man  ;  nor  was  any  of  it  found  in  the 
prison ei-'s  posss.ssion.  But  t'atn  the  prisoner,  ji^as  not 
seai-ched  until  after  he  had  been  taken  to  thjtfaock-up, 
and  he  had  thus  plenty  of  opportunity Jlw-  ridding 
hii;i?elf  of  stich  a  witness. 

The  plea  .of  the  prosecuting  counsel  was  brief  «ed 
to  the  point.  He  forbore  all  argument  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  prisoner's  uufoitunate  s-cd  disgraceful 
corier  prsviou.?;  to  the  murder,  confining  himself  to  a 
ter.se  and  compi-ehensive  presentment  of  the  case  to 
the  jury  as  it  appeared  from  evidence. 

Kariow's  plea  v.-as  simply  an  appeal  t  j  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  twelve  men  before  him.  rie  piesented 
a  few  points  of  argument,  but  they  were  not  strong. 
Vriien  he  came  to  bis  ov>n  faith  in  his  ciiint's  ica.- 
fence,  he  was  sublimely  eloquent ;  and  Edith  St'rwart 
looked  upon  him  with  blessings  xn  her  eiimest  evi^s. 

But  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  prisoner's  solemn  denial 
and  protestation  went  for  nothing.  The  ugony  of  the 
widowed  mother  and  the  afiianced  maiden  moved  the 
hearts  of  the  jury  most  deeply,  but  it  could  not  bend 
their  judgment, 

Frederick  Eastcn  was  pronouncevl  gtiiity  1  Eis  sen- 
tence was— death  ! 

I  saw  the  poor  mother  fainting  tipon  the  2cor  :  and 
I  saw  the  ofticers  take  Edith's  arms  from  around  the 
condemned  man's  neck ;  and  then  Tom  Harlow  drew 
me  away, 

Alas  !  what  a  shatteiing  of  love's  bright  dreams  ! 
The  day  of  hope  aud  promise  had  closed  iu  cheerles* 
night  ! 

On  the  day  after  Christmas  I  received  a  letter  from 
Tom  Harlovi-. 

"DE.\3i  Old  EOT."  he  wrote,  "  yoti  mti.'^t  cone  a-cJ'Sj::! 
Kew-Vear's  Day  with  niC.  One  of  our  de.«.r  olu  ffionds  is- 
viies  yoa  to  a  weddirij;.  Tlie  bride  an;l  the  gicatn  a:e  oar 
friends,  too.  If  I  had  tlieir  card,  I  would  send  it.  Yon 
must  come.  If  I  do  net  hear  frv  lu  you  b>-  the  ia'.h.  I  shall 
c  rie  and  bring  yon.  Fetch  vour  wife  along,  and  don't  te 
af  aid  of  ToM." 

I  went  and  took  my  wife  with  me.  I  was  anxious 
to  know  what  cculd  have  put  my  friend  into  such 
good  spirits':  for.  ever  since  that  fatal  trial,  he  had 
been  as  glum  and  gloomy  as  an  anchoret. 

"  Mt  dear  Tom,"  I  asked,  as  soon  as  I  could  with 
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propriety  do  so,    what  is  it  ?    Who  is  .to  be  married  ]  ' 
"liditb  Stewart,"  he  replied,  gleefully. 
"  Edith  Stewart !"  I  repeated,  aghast. 
'■'Aye,  old  boy — and  the  bridegroom  is  Fred  Eas- 

bca  '." 

Was  Tom  beside  himself,  or  vrere  my  own  senses 
fafiing  ms  ?  _  . 

•'You  are  surprised,  my  boy,"  he  said, " and  I  do 
not  wonder.  But  listen,  and  1  will  explain  :  You  re- 
member Clarkson— the  man  who  played  on  that  fatal 
night  of  the  5th  of  April  v.-ith  Fred  and  Palph 
Kuowlton,  and  who  left  the  club-room  before  Fred, 
did 

Yes — I  remembered  him. 

"  ^^'p!l,"  pursued  Tom,  "  on  the  very  evening  after 
the  tri.ll  he  got  into  a  drunken  row  in  that  eume  club- 
rcom,  a^d  was  stabbed  in  the  breast.  Heiingered 
along  in  great  suSering,  for  nlI^re  than  a  month,  and 
v.'r:s  finally  at  death's  door.  When  the  doctors  had 
told  him  th-.it  he  must  die,  he  sent  for  a  magistrats  and 
confessed  that  he  had  killed  Ralph  Knowlton.  He  had 
lost,  as  well  as  had  Fred,  and  had  rebolved  upon  re- 
C50vering  his  money.  He  overtook  Knowlton  at  the 
corner,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  Then  he  took 
the  roll  of  bank-notes  f.om  his  victim's  pocket,  and 
tirast  them  into  his  own  pocket.  The  watch  and  the 
pocket-book  he'  bad  taken,  but  dropped  them,  and 
fied  upon  'iiearing  approaching  foctateps." 

■•'  Sat  the  knife  ?"  said  I. 
Ah,  tis  how  the  merest  breath  of  circumstance 
may  become  a  -coi-uado  cf  evidence  when  the  wind  sets  i 
La  that  quai-ter.     On  that  evening,  after  they  h,id  i 
»       drank  freely,  a  bottle  of  champagne  was  ordered,  and 
Fred  took  his  clasp-knife  from  his  pocket  for  the  pur-  ' 
pose  of  knocking  of!"  the  neck  of  said  bottle.    As  the  ' 
sprightly  liquor  fiew  he  dropped  his  knife  upon  the  j 
table,  and  Clarkson  picked  it  up,  and  the  poor  boy,  j 
with  his  brain  reeling,  thou|ht  no  more  of  it."  j 

And  so  all  the  tsstinjony  given  ;',t  the  trial  had  been  ' 
trae  ;  and  the  prisoner's  story  had  been  true  also.  ' 
Vorily  there  are  strange  kinks  and  mystic  shackles  in 
the  chain  of  Ciicumstsntial  Evidence  ! 

And  on  New  Year's  D.ay  I  attended  the  wedding. 
Frederick  Easton  was  a  new  man,  entering  upon  a 
plane  of  joy  such  as  he  had  never  before  known.  And 
Edith,  surpassingly  beautiful,  seemed  ^Ih  augfl  as  she 
held  the  hand  of  the  redeemed  man  in  her  own.  Aad 

the  widowed  fnother  

'  But  I  cannot  tell  the  joys  of  that  blissful  hour. 
StLrely  the  Night  had  passed  ;  and  the  peace  and  bless- 
ing, reaching  away,  with  the  new  and  better  life,  into 
the  distant  years,  had  coine  wit.h  the  Morning  ! 


Tee  Crumpled  Rose  Le.vf. — An^lo-Indians  must, 
psrhiipB,  alw:'ys  have  some  cau.-ic  for  discontent,  but 
•^e  were  scarcely  prepared  for  the  grievance  recently 
mado  known  in  one  of  the  Indian  journals.  TheMar- 
ouis  of  Salisbury,  it  appears,  is  not  sufficiently  polite 
to  cur  Indian  olticers.  A  large  number  of  these  gen- 
tlemen— so,  at  least,  we  are  informed  by  the  Pioneer 
—ate  a'nxio'j.s  to  le<ive  cards  on  the  Secretary  for 
India,  but  they  experience  8)U!e  uneasiness  as  to 
■whether  these  valuable  document  t>  reach  their  desti- 
nation. "It  does  seem  strange,"  writes  this  journal 
in  disifessed  tones,  "  that  the  wi^h  to  jjay  ordinary  re- 
spect to  the  chief  of  yuur  department  should  be  looked 
upon  as  an  intrusion."  It  does,  indeed,  and  as  the 
cumber  of  those  who  wish,  like  Mr.  Toots,  "  to  leave 
cards"  must  b.i  comparatively  small,  some  arrauge- 
mont  mighli  perhaps  he  made  by  which  so  innocent 
a  desire  could  be  satisfied.  At  present  the  dif- 
ficulty of  offei-ing  this  humble  trTl;iute  of  re- 
spect to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  seems,  frotn  the 
accsunt  given,  to  be  cojrsideral)le.  The  applicant,  we 
are  a?.iured.  '  wanders  through  "  those  desolate 
corridors,."  and  at  length  summons  covirage  to  put 
his  request  into  words.  He  is  a^keil  if  he  has  business, 
and  he  replies  that  he  wants  nothing,  "  e::cept  the  op- 
portunity of  behaving  like  a  gentleman."  Then  he  is 
referred  to  I>Ir.  Walpole,  who,'  still  with  the  idea  of 
business  in  his  mind,  replies  very  naturally  that,"  un- 
less the  matter  .  is  urgent,"  Lord  SalisVwry  must  be 
communicatfid  with  through  his  .^ubordinatf;;.  At  this 
point  it  would  seem  the  individual  who  "  wants  the 
opportunity  of  behaving  like  a  gentleman"  gi'ows  in- 
dignant, for,  according  to  the  P\cinm\  he  retorts— 
"  There  is  no  matter  and  no  urgency,  but  i^I  put  n\y 
card  on  your  table,  will  it  get  any  furtJjS  .Y',::. 
Toots  would  have  said — "  It's  of  no  cons e<iijlnce,"and 
have  left  a  pack  of  cards  ia  childlike  i^ith  that  they 
vfoald  ba  dehvered.  But,  ia  truth,  f^nglo-Indians 
should  seriously  reflect  that  thf  Secret-iry  ff-r  India,  in 
all  pro'Dabilit^v',  has  enough  work  in  the  business  of 
hi'3  deoartmentfto  occupy  official  hours. 


AFTER  NIGHT-FALL. 
Whf.n  the  toiUo:ne  day  is  over, 

Al>;i  labour  and  care  a-/e  doiio, 
And  tlio  weansouie  thoughts  thiit  vexed  us 

K!ee  wth  the  sinkinc;  sau. 
&Y  eefc  is  the  lull  of  twilight, 

A'l'ith  its  saduess  uu'leKuetl, 
And  it£  faint  and  fav-oS  echoes 

That  drift  ia  the  drov.  L^y  wind. 

Sweet  v/ith  its  lurking  s!iadov.-s. 

And  the  tireli«ht's  Utful  Play— 
The  grotesque  shapes  that  hover 

A  moment — then  melt  a-.vay  ; 
With  the  musical tic'K,  tack,  ticiring 

Of  the  ciock  Oil  the  mantel  tall. 
And  t'ae  shrill, nitinctonous  chirping 

Of  the  cricket  bohlr;d  the  wall. 

Ar.d  sweet  as  the  dar!-i!06S  deepens, 

And  the  hour.=.  of  c.-enins  grow. 
With  the  ghootly  night- wind  tossing 

The  aim  lioujjhs  to  and  fro, 
Thi)  tTerau'iou,-;  nooubeauis  i.iUing 

Thro'  the  oriel  old  and  rjuaiut. 
On  the  a-atiquo  carvcii  wainscot, 

And  the  face  of  some  pictured  saint. 

When  'Bie  mother  tasks  are  ended, 

And  the  tired  hands  may  re.-;t. 
And  d-.e  doai-  heads,  dusl:  a-ad  golden. 

Are  safe  in  then-  downy  nest, 
With  thiee  litJe  hats  on  the  ■wainscot, 

And  iix  little  shoes  'C  a  row — 
Eittered,  and  limp  and  threadbare, 

Patc'aes  oa  heel  and  tea. 

Eat  sweeter  the  poldon  moment 

That  pr.ayer  hath  sanctitied, 
When  sordid  cares  are  folded  up. 

With  the  garment  we  lay  a-oide; 
When  the  lamplii^ht,  softly  shaded. 

Thro"  frosted  Ci-ystal  srleams. 
And  our  thoughts  aie  idle  footprints 

On  the  boriicrland  of  dreams. 

And,  sweetest  of  all,  tiie  dropping 

From  slci'p's  invisible  hand, 
Of  the  vague,  inta'.vjilile  curtain, 

That  hidoth  the  n.ystii;  l.md, 
V.'here  we  walk  with  the  vanished  acjcls 

That  gladdened  our  hearths  of  yore, 
And  the  lovos  we  mi.-ss  in  t'ne  waking  world 

Are  ours  for  ev»rmorq. 


BOZ"  AND  HIS  WIFE. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Stoddard,  the  American  author,  has  just 
compiled  a  most  interesting  volume^ — ■■'Reminiscences 
of  Dickens  and  Thackei'ay."  In  it  we  iind  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  written  by  a  girl  who  met  "  Boz"  (he 
was  then  quite  a  young  nian)  at  a  dinner  party  : — "  I 
was  introduced  to  his  wife  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
bedroom,  where  I  was  arranging  my  hair  before  the 
gla^s.  I  thought  her  a  p;  ctty  little  woman,  with  the 
heavy-lidded  lai-go  blue  eyes  so  much  admired  by  men. 
The  nose  was  a  little  retrousse,  the  forehead  good,  the 
mouth  small,  round,  au'l  red-lijiped,  with  a  pltasant, 
smiling  expression,  notwithstanding  the  sleepy  look 
of  tho  slovv-moviag  eyes.  The  weakest  ))art  of  the 
face  was  the  chin,  which  melted  too  suddenly  into  the 
t'oroat.  She  took  kindly  notice  of  me,  and  I  went 
down  with  a  fluttering  heart  to  be  introduced  to  '  Boz.' 
The  first  ideas  that  flashed  through  me  were, — '  What 
a  fine  characteristic  face  !  What  marvellous  eyes  ! 
And  what  a  horrid  taste  in  dress  !  He  wore  his  hair 
long,  in  'admired  disorder,'  and  it  siuted  the  pic- 
turesque style  of  his  head  ;  but  he  had  on  a  surtout, 
with  a  wide  collar,  very  much  thrown  back,  showing  a 
vast  expanse  of  waistcoat,  drab  trousers,  and  drab 
boots,  with  patent  leather  toes,  and  the  whole  efiect 
(apart  from  his  line  head)  gave  evidence  of  a  loud  taste 
in  costume,  and  was  not  jn-oper  for  evening  dress.  Of 
course,  I  listened  eagerly  during  dinner  to  catch  the 
pearls  and  other  precious  things  that  itU  from  Iris  lips, 
aird  watched,  in  reverent  admiration,  eviry  tlash  of 
his  clever  grey  eyes,  for  I  was  enthusiastic,  and  in  my 
teens.  He  did  not  speak  much,  and  his  utterance  was 
low -toned  and  rapid,  with  a  certain  thickness,  as  if 
the  tongue  v.-ere  too  large  fur  the  mouth.  I  found 
afterwards  that  this  was  a  family  characteristic,  and 
he  had  n  habit  of  sucking'  hi.s  tongue  when  thinking 
and  at  the  same  time  runniiig  his  fingers  thrnugh  hi.^ 
hair  till  it  stood  out  in  nrost  leonine  fashion.  ^Vhen 
wnting,  if  his  ideas  got  entangled,  he  wordd  work 
away  with  liis  left  hand,  dragging  viciouiuy  at  certain 
locks  untirthe  subject  became  tatrsfactorily  'evoh'ed 
out  of  his  inrjer  consciousne.'s.'  Before  uttering  an 
amusing  spee<Mi,  I  noticed  a  mo.~t  humorous  scintilla- 
tion gleaming  in  his  eyes,,^ac-ompanied  by  a  comic 
elevation  of  o-ae  eyebrow  ;  nut  he  did  not  strike  ms  as 
jjos.sessing  the  sarcastic,  searching  expression  that  I 
expected." 


A  CLEVER  CHARITABLE  "SELL." 
A  "  sell"  was  enacted  the  other  day  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  Ventnor  of  so  elaborate,  complete  and 
elegant  a  character,  and  for  so  sacred  an  object— that 
cf  a  local  church  restyratiou — that  it  seems  un- 
just to  limit  it  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Great  Britain.  A  "fine  art  collection,  with  somo 
curious  specimens  from  the  Ashantee  war,"  was  on  view 
'■  at  the _/e/e  champctre  at  SteephUl  Castle,"  and  on  the 
cover  of  the  catalogue  it  was  particularly  requested 
that  visitors  would  not  "injure  or  deface  the  works 
with  their  sticks  or  umb-rellas."  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  objects  of  the  collection  :  The  ftr;;t  on  the  cata- 
logue, entitled,  '"'Hor.se  Fair,"  by  R  Bon'neur.  con- 
sisted of  a  small  cjllectiou  of  bean.s,  oats,  etc.  ; 
"  Herues  of  Vv'aterloo,"  by  Schumricher,  were  repre- 
sented by  a  couple  of  boots — a  Wellington  aad  a 
Elucher — in  an  advanced  state  of  dilapidation  ;  "The 
Mc-et  of  her  Majesty's  Hounds,"  by  S  H  Baker,  was 
seen  in  two  or  three  dog  biocuits."  "  A  Bridal  Scene" 
consisted  of  an  antiquated  donkey's  bridle  ;  "  Sweet 
Memories  of  Childhood,"  by  F  Tophi,  consisted  of  a 
small  collection  of  lollipops  ;  ''Lynx  in  Repose,"  by  A 
Constable,  showed  a  few  detached  jjortions  of  i-usty 
chai-a  ;  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  by  P 
Vr,irbler,  was  an  egg  ;  "A  Dead  Shot"  by  F  Furness, 
v,-;i  a  spent  rifle  bullet  ;  "The  Fire  of  London,"  by  S 
Pitman,  was  a  piece  of  coal;  "  The  Dripping  Well," 
by  T  Inmau,  was  a  dripping  pan  ;  "  A  Brush  with  a 
Cutter  o£' Deal."  by  Cuttler,  showed  a  brush  with  a 
knife  lying  near  a  plank  ;  "Acrobats,"  byZ  Blower, 
showed  a  couple  of  tumblers;  "Under  Cover,"  by 
Herring,  with  a  hns  bloater  under  a  table  cover  ;  and 
t'ae  "  'Wearied  Grinder,"  by  0  Stumpe,  with  tha 
motto,  "Change  and  deca;;-  in  all  around  I  see," con- 
sisted in  an  old  and  curious  tooth.  Among  the  "  por- 
traits," that  of  Mr  John  Bright  was  represented  by  a 
kitchen  jack  in  a  state  of  admiraVjIe  poli.^h  ;  while  the 
renderings  of  Penn  (life  size\  Bacon,  Peel,  Bona p:\rte, 
and  Churc'n wardens  will  nut  be  dilricult^ii'su-'ge.stion. 
The  last  work  of  all  hnt  one  bore  this  enviable  dis- 
tinctiun — it  was  a  portrait  entitled,  "  A  Li'osral  Patron 
of  the  Fine  Arts"  by  M  I  Self  and  consi.=;ted  of  a 
mirorr,  in  which  the"  sold  visitor  saw  a  reflection  of 
hiiown  amused  or  bewildered  features." 


Experiments  have  for  i-ome  time  past  been  con- 
ductf  d  at  W'oolwich  with  a  viev/  of  ascertaining  how 
far  the  science  of  ballooning  could  be  brought  in  as  an 
aujiiliary  tf)  that  of  war.  L' p  to  the  present,  however, 
these  exiieriments  have  nut  proved  .'jatisfactory.  A. 
nev/  invention  is  now  being  considered  at  Woolwich. 
This  new  machine  is  invented  by  !M.  Menier,  and  its 
proportions  are  so  large  as  to  require  something'  like  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  silk.  The  preparation  and  stor- 
ing of  gas  for  balloons  in  the  field  du.ring  active  war- 
fare is  a  pru'olem  not  hifhi  . .  ■  .  i^l-.  t  1  \,  iLh  any  degree 
of  success,  and  accordingly  Jl.  I'llinier  tli.-'C'irJs  that 
element,  and  adopts  tlie  ];rinciple  of  hre  balloons. 
By  this  method  he  can,  with  his  new  apparatus,  have  a 
balloon  in  half  an  hour,  at  any  spot,  and  I  understand 
that  the  military  a,uthorities  attach  great  importance 
to  this  invention,  which  they  regard  as  ■more  practica- 
ble than  any  other  yet  tried.  Experiments  were  to 
have  been'made  at  Woolwich  on  Saturday,  but  somede- 
lay  in  the  arrangements  necessitated  a  short  postpone- 
ment of  the  trial. 

The  IvlAN.i.GEMiiNT  OF  Hae^oubs. — A  Parliamentary 
return,  showing  the  receipts,  expenditure,  bonded  debt, 
and  cost  of  management  of  each  harbour  authority  ia 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  year  last  ended 
previous  to  June,  1873,  furnishes  much  useful  infor- 
mation to  those  interested  in  harbour  aii'airs.  The 
premier  port  in  Britain  in  respect  of  income  is  Liver- 
pool. The  receipts  of  Liverpool  port  (Mersey  Dooke 
and  harbour)  in  1873  amounted  to  £1,870,803,  includ. 
ing  £787,2715  of  borrowed  money  ;  the  expenditure  to 
£l,772,'/ti5  ;  and  the  bonded  debt  to  £14,150,7D1. 
The  Tvne  River  follows,  with  an  income  of  £.553,600, 
including  £:J"2.',ii-'2  borrowed;  an  expenditure  of 
£.rj!-J,31'2  ;  and  a  debt  of  £2,301,693.  London, 
strangely  enough,  only  r.mks  fourth,  coming  after' 
Sunderlr'.nd,  which  has  a  yearly  revenue  of  upwards  of 
£100,000.  In  Ireland,  Dublin  takes  first  place,  with 
an  income  of  £1'10,S71,  nearly  half  of  ss-hich  is  bor- 
rowed ;  au  expenditure  of  £137.329,  and  a  debt  of 
£20O,3i39.  Belfast  follows,  with  revenue  £66,503  ;  ex- 
penditure, £69,548  ;  and  debt,  £613,353.  In  Scot- 
land,  Gla.igov,'  has,  out  of  eight,  the  largest  harbour 
revenue  ;  Leith  stands  second,  Greenock  third,  Dun- 
■<ao  iourth,  and  Aberdeen  fifth. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

WHAT  EDWARD  STANISTKEET  SATS. 

"  What  part  of  the  Continent  are  you  going  to 
Edward '!"  says  Maud  Vyvyan,  as  she  pours  out  my 
coffee. 

'■' Haven't  the  very  least  idea,"  I  reply.  "  I  must 
make  haste  now,  or  I  shall  lose  the  train." 

I  may  here  mention  that  I  am  popularly  supposed 
to  be  in  love  with  my  cousin,  Maud  Vyvyan  ;  on  my 
lionour  as  a  gentleman,  I  am  not  aware  of  having 
given  any  reason  for  the  supposition.  That  she  her- 
self .shares  the  general  delu.sion  of  society  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  direct  speech  : 

"  I  don't  knov/  what  we  shall  do  without  you,  Ed- 
ward.   I  shall  miss  you  so  terribly." 

"  In  ot  you,"  I  say  inhumanly;  "  why,  you  have  any 
amount  of  amusements.  I  heard  Captain  Jenner  say 
he  was  coming  to  play  bezique  with  you  to-day." 

"  Oh  !  he's  nobody!"  she  exclaims,  shrugging  her 
shoulders ;  "  he's  always  gi'umbling  and  abusing  the 
ervice." 

"  Always  the  way  with  military  fellows  who,  at  the 
.same  time',  couldn't  exist  out  of  a  barrack  yard  if  they 
v.  ere  to  be  shot  for  it,"  I  reply,  helping  myself  to  ham 
r.nd  eggs;  "I  quite  agree  ■with  you  that  Jenner's  a 
fool,  but  he's  useful,  and  a  good-looking  fellow,  for  all 
•chat." 

"Aha!  I  never  said  Captain  Jenner  waf;  a  furil  I 
You're  jealous,  Edward!"  she  exclaims triam[iiMUtlj. 

Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  have  much  too  good  an  opinion 
of  myself.  I  say,  Maud,  couldn't  you  let  me  have  a 
sandwich  or  tv.'o:" 

I  say  this  simply  for  the  purpose  of  causing  a  diver- 
sion, for  I  have  a  mortal  abhorrence  of  the  eatable  in 
question.  Whilst  I  finish  my  breakfast,  Maud  dexte- 
rously puts  up  two  neat  packets  of  sar^dwiches,  and 
deposits  them  in  ray  great-coat  pockets. 

There  is  an  end  to  all  things,  even  to  a  tcCc-a-tcie 
brcalKfast  .with  an  admiring  cousin.  My  aunt  never 
irxakeS^  her  appearance  until  mid-day  ;  the  rest  of  the 
family  i  '"  p  1  c  uevolently  out  of  the  way  i  his  ;  .u- 
ticular  jj:  uiii;.',  ;  and  to  my  grave  shall  1  c.m  i'}-  Jr-  c>  I'a- 
viotion  that  IJaiul,  in  li-r  .••i-fp-i  ..  \i\  ■  .ii..--i<lcr.<i  U'  llio 
most  obtusa  of  men  unl  i.i  Uil.u  .iu\  uit.ry.j  of  ihe  p're- 
sent  opportunity  and  propose  to  her. 

I  feel  as  cowa.rdly '  as  a  man  well  can,  and  am  not 
sorry  t.i  find  myself,  at  last,  safe  in  a  hansom,  bowling 
a\s'ay  towards  the  railway  station.  W'hoever  as-serts 
that  there  is  no  freshness,  and  greenness,  and  country- 
noss  about  London  mo.st  emphatically  and  U7]dcnial  ly 
asserts_what  is  not  true.  Down  we  go  tlii  '  ii  jli  the 
green  lane  where  I  wandered  after  leaving  Miss  Bridges 
yesterday  evening.  The  blue  sky  gleams  fitfully 
through  the  bright  green  of  the  dancing  leaves.  lam 
lu'/:cing  up  at  it  utterly^  oblivious  of  anything  more 
subiimary,  when  ssuddenly  my  thoughts  and  my  eyes 
are  rec.i!".?;:!  c;irtii'.vard  by  a  shout  from  the  cabman. 
We;i  .  ;.'  .  •!•  I.  :i  1:1:  thng  pace  that  ■pjp  have 

ii^'''-i'y  -  1  •■'./r  Li  jV'iir^-  l.idywh'j  is  hurriedly  cross- 
ing the  roa'd. 

No  ?  Surely  it  cannot  be  ?  Ye.s,- by  J' •■•  !  it  is 
Miss  Bridges  !  Out  alone  at  half-past '"e.;.,,.  ;:i  ilie 
morning.  Verily,  the  ways  of  modern  young  L.uies 
are  past  finding  out !  ^ 

She  sees  me  and  bows,  Such  ."queer,  cli^.;ant,  'cold 
little  salute  !  1  raise  my  hat  iu  im  t||^aiy..uiigid 
manner,  when   something  in   her  look  cause's  mo  to 


give  a  glance  at  her  through  the  side  window  of  the 
hansom.  Her  usually  pale  face  is  unusually  white,  and 
she  is  ^valking  along  in  a  nervous,  excited  manner, 
strangely  at  variance  with  her  customary  decorous 
demeanour.  I  seldom  act  upon  impulse,  but  almost 
before  I  know  what  I  am  about  I  have  jumped  from 
the  cab,  and,  advancing  to  Miss  Bridges,  say  instinc- 
tively, 

"  What  is  it ';" 

She  looks  up  at  me,  and  I  am  horrified  by  the  look 
of  mute  agony  in  her  great  expressive  eyes.  The  poor 
little  white  face  looks  pale  and  wan,  as  she  replies,  with 
pale,  trembling  lips  : 

"  Father  has  had  an  apoplectic  fit.  The  doctor  fears 
he  is  dying." 

No  words  can  describe  the  utter  misery  of  the  tone 
in  which  she  speaks.  I  do  not  think  she  knows  what 
she  is  doing,  for,  as  her  hands  lie  #inresiBtingly  in 
mine,  I  feel  them  suddenly  grasp  mine,  as  if  pitifully 
seeking  strength  from  some  human  creature. 
Aivl  \vli"i-e  ,irc  yon  going  to  ?"  I  a.sk. 
It'  iliv  CiLy--t')  f.ither's  office,  to  say  he  is  so  ill. 
I  have  the  doctor's  certificate  here.  Good-bye.  I 
want  to  catch  the  City  omnibus  " —  and  she  hastily 
withdraws  her  hand. 

There  is  every  pirobability  I  shall  lose  the  train,  but 
were  a  fortune  at  stake,  I  cannot  resist  saying  : 

"  Come  ;  I  have  a  cab  here  ;  I'll  take  you  to  the 
City.  Yuu  v.'iU  get  there  quicker  than  in  an  omni- 
bu.?,"  and,  as  I  .'ipeak,  I  unthinkingly  lay  my  hand 
upon  her  .-houlder. 

The  little  figure  draws  itself  up,  and  says  hurriedly, 
but  coldly  and  politely  : 

Thank  you  very  much,  buti  should  prefer  going  by 
tile  omnibus — good-bye." 

I  cannot  endure  the  idea  of  the  unmistakable  grief 
upon  her  f.ice  being  commented  upon  by  careless, 
rough  omnibus  travellers,  so  I  make  one  more  effo!  t. 

"  I  shall  not  accompany  if  you  [jarticularly  \\  i.-5h  me 
not  to  do  ;  but  pray  let  me  take  you." 

"  I  do  not  think  mother  would  wi.sh  me  to  do  so," 
and  the  clear,  truthful  eyes  look  straight  into  mine. 

"  I  would  not  ask  you  to  do  anything  your  mother 
would  not  approve  of.  I  shall  accompany  you  back 
to  her  and  explain  matters  if  you  like.  Come  now,  get 
into  the  cab;  you  are  losing  time." 

"  I  a;ii  very  much  obligedto  you,"  she  says  quietly, 
as  I  help  her  in;  "perhaps it  is  bt^tter.  I  want  to  be  in 
the  Citj'aB  soon  as  possible." 

I  seat  myself  beside  her,  and  try  to  sny  a  few  eon.=!o- 
latory  words.  The  story  of  her  fath.t  r'.-  illii'-ss  is  soon 
told.  When  .she  returned  home  yesterd.iy  evening 
she  fouiid  that  he  had  been  carried  home  in.iensible. 
A  doctor  was  at  once  sent  for,  who,  up  to  the  present, 
has  given  but  slight  hopes  of  his  recovery.  Not  a  tear 
does  the  girl  shed.  The  great  dark  e\'es  look  deeper 
and  darker  contrasted  with  her  pale  t.icc,  whilst  the 
D  ^rvtius  clasping  and  unclasping  of  her  little  hands 
show  plainly  the  strong  effort  she  is  making  at  an  ap- 
pearance of  equanimity.  I  do  not  attempt  to  condole 
with  her,  feel;,ng  sure  it  would  only  cause  an  outburst 
of  that  grief  vliich  she  evidently  wishes  to  restrain. 
On  wc  go  into  the  heart  of  the  great  city,  and  at  length 
the  c'll)  .^toii.f,  ;ittlie  door  of  Walbrook  Brothers,  Mau- 
che.stti'  ^^'.l:■^'hous^men,  Chump-lane,  E.G. 

'•  Do  not  !n;,  1  \ .    I  .ihill  wait  for  you  here." 

She  bow.i  her  .-ileut  thauk.s,  and  in  a  moment  more 
disappears  in  the  gloom  of  the  dingy  entrance-hall, 
'^^feseating  myself  in  the  cab,  I  search  in  my  pockets 
for  Bjadshaw,  and.in  doing  so  find  Maud's  sandwiches! 
T  can  scarcelj'  hailp  smilinf^to  myself  --li^  picture  what 
wtfuld  be  my  fair .  cousiMe  astonisumifnt  were  she  to 
sea  me  escorting  abou(?in  a  liausnm  cab  the  daughter 
of  th;;  hei'il  e.usliier  'of  Walbrook  Brothers.  I  find  there 
is  no  train  before  half-past  twelve,  and  I  am  debating 


■n  ith  myself  how  I  shall  dispoae  of  my  time  in  fiie 
meanwhile  when,  Miss  Bridges  appears,  accompanied 
by  a  stout  elderly  gentleman.  I  jump  hastily  from 
the  cab  and  raise  my  hat  ;  tlie  elderly  gentleman  is 
bareheaded,  consequently  he  hag  no  bat  to  raise,  but 
he  bows  and  says  to  me  Beriousiy  and'goodnaturedly, 
as  I  turn  from  putting  Mis.s  Bridges  into  the  cab  : 

"  God  bless  my  soul  ! — this  is  a  very  sad  affair  about 
poor  Tom  Bridges."  Then,  in  a  lower  tone,  "Are  you  a 
friend  of  theirs  ?' ' 

"  Yes." 

'•'  Then  come  inside.    My  dear,"  to  Miss  Bridges, 
sit  down  for  a  minute  whilst  I  speak  to  this  gentle- 
man." 

He  leads  the  way  into  the  dingy  warehouse.  We 
pa.ss  through  armies  formed  of  bales  of  merchandise, 
and  I  follow  my  guide  into  a  little  private  office  about 
the  .=i2e  of  a  square  church  pew.  A  short  gentleman 
is  seated  upon  a  high  stool,  his  back  to  us  as  we  enter: 
suddenly  twirling  round,  he  reveals  an  hone.-.t,  sensible, 
ugly  old  face  ;  and,  pushing  his  spectacles  high  up  on 
his  forehead,  sepms  completely  to  overlook  me,  for  ho 
eagerly  addres.=es  my  companion,  saying  : 

We  must  send  it,  Joe;  we  must  send  it.  The  girl'i 
a  fool." 

"  She's  not,"  retorts  my  companion  shortly.  "She 
has  all  poor  Tom's  honourable  ways.  But  here's  a 
friend  of  theirs  who  Vjrought  her  here."  Then,  turn- 
ing to  me,  he  continues  :     May  I  ask  your  name,  sirV 

1  produce  my  card.  The  name  and  address  seem 
to  satisfy  him. 

"  I  am  Joseph  Walbrook.  That  is  George.  Now, 
you  know  us.    Walbrook  Brothers." 

"  I  am  veiy  happ}'  to  make  3'our  acquantance." 
How  do  you  think  poor  Tom  is  !  '  asks  3Ir.  Georg* 
from  his  rostrum. 

"  I  have  merely  heard  from  his  daughter,"  I  reply. 
"  I  met  her,  and,  as  I  had  a  cab,  I  drove  her  to  the 
City." 

"  John  Bridges  has  had  a  large  family,  and  caimot 
have  much  niouey  saved,"  says  Mr.  Joe.  "  We  wanted 
to  send  something  to  pay  the  doctor's  bill,  but  that 
little  daughter  of  his  refused  to  take  it  without  ask- 
ing her  mother.    Vtill  you  take  it  to  Mrs.  Bridges ?" 

''  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it." 

Mr.  Joe  seats  himself  at  his  desk,  and  is  about  to 
write  a  cheque,  when  Mr.  George  interrupts  him  with 
the  following  thoughtful  remark  : 

"  Joe,  don't  send  a  cheque ;  send  gold  ;  it's  more 
convenient." 

"  You're  right;  so  it  is." 

And,  going  to  a  safe  in  the  corner,  he  takes  there- 
from a  striped  ticken  bag,  out  of  which  he  counts  25 
sovereigns. 

"  You  know  this  is  on  account  from  V.'albrook  Bro- 
thers," says  Mr.  George,  putting  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  and  speaking  in  a  business-like  tone.  "  YouH 
be  sure  to  let  Mrs.  Bridges  know  that  ?  No  compli- 
ment whatever,  mind  you." 

'•  Oh,  no  ;  no  compliment  whatever,"  echoes  Mr. 
Joe,  as  I  put  the  mone}'  in  my  pocket  ;  "  merely  on 
aocouut.  Good-bye,  sir,  good-bye,"  and  the  good- 
natured  old  men  fairly  tumble  me  out  of  the  little 
office. 

Miss  Bridges  has  been  crying.  The  fact  is  too  glar- 
ing not  to  strike  me  immediately  upon  taking  my  place 
in  the  cab.  It  does  not  improve  her  appear.inee,  and 
it  certainly  adds  to  the  state  of  pertur'oation  in  which 
I  feflat  being  the  bearer  of  tlie  money  to  her  mother, 
a  woman  I  have  never  yet  seen  !  We  have  left  th? 
big,  busy  City,  and  up  to  the  present  have  hardly  ex- 
changed a  word  since  I  entered  the  ciib  iu  Church- 
lane.  Presently  I  become  conscious  that  my  compa- 
nion's slight  frame  is  he  tving  convulsively  and  her  face 
is  deathly  pale.  In  alarm  I  ask,  "Shall  I  stop  the cjib 
and  get  you  something  '.  You  are  ill."  "  No,  no  ; 
drive  on,"  and  she  falls  back  wearily.  "  I  am  tired.  I 
h,  ve  been  up  ajl  night,  and  a  strange  presentiment  of 
.some  worse  trouble  seems  to  have  come  over  me." 

As  she  speaks  she  shudders  convulsively,  and  I  feel 
a  most  intense  wish  to  take  the  poor,  frail,  nervous 
little  creature  to  my  arms  and  comfort  her.  But  as 
soon,  would  I  think  of  cutting  her  soft  white  throat 
as  of  doing  so.  As  we  drive  up  to  the  <lo<,>r  of  her 
home  a  doctor's  carriage  rolls  away,  and  she  says: 

"  Theie  is  Dr.  Broderip.  Oh,  how  1  wish  I  could, 
have  .seen  him!" 

"Will  you  take  me  in  and  introdiice  me  to  your 
mother?  "  I  ask  as  we  ascend  the  steps. 

'•  Yes — come  in.  I  should  like  mother  to  see  you 
and  thank  you  for  your  kindness." 

<i  t) —  jiention  it,"  I  say,  as  the  door  i 
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opened  by  a  little  giil  of  about  nine  years  old,  her 
face  swoU'^n  with,  crying.  Throwing  hersulf  into  her 
Bister's  arms,  .she  cries  wildly  : 

Oh  !  Letty  !  Letty  !  why  did  you  stay  away  so 
long  >:    Father  is  dead  !    Father  is  dead  !' ' 

Little  Letty'puts  the  child  away  from  her  ;  with  a 
low,  agonised  "cry  she  staggers  into  the  sittingroom. 
There^'she  would"  have  fallen  senseless  had  I  not  caught 
her  in  my  amis.  Laying  her  on  the  sofa,  I  give  her 
some  water  from  a  wa"ter  bottle  on  the  sideboard.  There 
seems  an  unearthly  stillness  in  the  hou.-ie.  The  little 
girl  stands  there,  too  frightened  to  speak,  and  stares  at 
her  sister,  who  presently  opens  her  eyea,  and  says 
faintly  : 

"  Oh  !  mother  !  mother  !  poor,  dear,  darling 
mother  !    I  must  go  to  her." 

In  her  great  ai^d  overwhelming  sorrow  she  seems 
utterly  oblivious  of  m.e,  and,  putting  her  hand  to  her 
head,  a.^  if  to  collect  hc-r  scattered  senses,  she  walks 
unsteadily  from  the  room.  I  feel  I  am  an  intruder.  I 
cinnot  be  of  any  earthly  use  ;  yet  I  cannot  leave 
without  delivering  up  the  monej'  entrusted  to  me. 
After  some  dehberation,  I  wrap  it  up  securely^  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  and,  writing  on  the  outside.  "  From 
Wa'.brook  Brothers  to  Mrs.  Bridges,"  I  say  to  the  little 

Tell  your  sister  I  want  to  see  her  for  one  moment; 

She  obeys,  and,  taking  my  hat,  I  stand  waiting  in 
the  hall,  'in  a  minute  the  white  face  of  little  Letty 
confronts  me.  I  pre^s  the  packet  of  gold  into  her 
hand,  spying  : 

"■  1  was  de.-iired  to  give  that  to  your  mother.  My 
address  is  there  also  ;  be  sure  you,let  me  know  if  I  can 
be  of  any  service  to  you,"  and  without  waiting  for 
any  thanks,  I  hastily  leave  the  house. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

WHAT  JIADGE  SAYS. 

"  The  great  characteristic  of  modern  life  is  'yorry,'  " 
Bays  that  keen  observer,  the  author  of  "  Friends  in 
Council."  I  have  just  opened  the  book  and  come  upon 
the  passage,  and  I  endorse  it  with  my  whole  heart.  For 
five  mortal  weeks  have  we  been  in  a  state  of  chronic 
worry.  First,  wony  for  money,  for  Jlr.  Bridges'  death, 
of  course,  -hindered  us  from  asking  the  iulfihr.ent  of  the 
present  loan.  How  v.-e  have  managed  to  transport  our- 
selves and  our  belongings  to  Wilton-place,  Hoppletou, 
will  ever  remain  a  mystery  to  me,  and  only  proves  the 
truth  of  the  adage  that  people  never  know  what  they 
can  do  until  they  try.  Our  next  worry  is,  that  it  is 
notessy  to  form  classes  at  this  season  or  the  year.  The 
weather  is  too  warm  ;  everybody  is  going  away  to  the 
country  or  to  the  seaside.  ;io,  here  we  are  likely  to 
be  without  ptipils  until  next  September,  and  this  is 
only  the  hrst  week  in  July.  The  little  excitement 
attendant  upon  our  moving  has  subsided  ;  i\iiss  Perrot 
has  gone  to  Scotland  on  a  visit,  so  that,  figuratively 
speikiug,  we  are  stagnating.  No  one  has  called 
upon  «*is,  and  the  few  people,  upon  whom  we  have 
called,  have  received  Jane  and  me  in  a  mo.?t  business- 
like manner.  We  havedetermined  as  soon  as  Miss  Perrot 
returns  to  hold  a  conveiva'ionc  :  it  will  be  a  cheap,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  fashionable,  kind  of  entertainment. 
The  people  will  all  be  invited  by  Miss  Pt,vrGt,  and  Jane 
means  to  invite  Mr.  Stanii=tp  «t  on  her  own  account. 
Wo  have  never  seen  the  latttr  tJnce  we  came  to  Hop- 
pletou. A  fortnight  ago  we  invited  him  to  tea,  and 
up  to  the  pre.«eut  the  invitation  has  remained  unan- 
swered. We  fancy  he  must  be  out  of  town.  I  should 
not  like  to  confess- thin  to  anyone,  but  I  really  think 
that  if  I  could  onlj'  sec  him,  and  know  he  was  here  in 
Hoppleton,  I  should  feel  quieter  and  less  restless  in 
my  mind.  What  a  clover  man  he  looks  ' — but,  at  the 
same  time,  his  cool  manner  is  ni<^st  exasperating.  Jane 
says  she  confidently  looks  forward  to  my  being  mis- 
tress of  hia  house.  Th.^t  is  an  utterly  Utopian  idea  ! 
At  the  same  tijiie,  as  Jane  very  sensibly  remarks,  why 
thould  he  have  said  he  would  be  happy  to  know  us 
an<J  visit  us  here  ?  I-fe  soenis  to  be  well  known,  for 
at  each  place  we  called  Jane  mentioned  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  oun; ;  and  in  almost  evory  instance  the  people 
Bcc-med  to  know  aiwut  him — indeed  he  i.;  the  intimate 
friend  of  some  of  them.'' 

" ''.Veil — what  is  it  /"  I  ask,  as  the  servant  enters 
my  bedroom,  where  I  am,  lying  ou  two  cliairs,  trying 
to  l<cep  myself  cool.  .' 

"  A  letter.  Miss  Tj>egama,  for  you,  Miss'" — and  she 
l^nds  me  a  black'bordered  letter,  which  I  at  once  re- 
cognise ag  coining  from  Letty  Bridges.  Anything  to 
cause  a  diversion  in  the  monotony  of  my  life  !  Even 
a  letter  from  Letty  it;  better  than  nothing.  Pof>r  little 
wretch  !  I  ain  .sure  I  don't  krmw  what  sbo  is  to  do. 
'  should  say  that,  considering  their  present  circuiu- 


atances,  she  must  do  something  for  her  living.  But, 
et  me  see  what  she  says  : — 

9  Peter-pla-2e,  .July  4,  IS—. 

My  DE.\KEST  3I.4DGE — I  cannot  express  with  what  delight 
I  sit  doAvn  to  write  to  joii.  It  seems  quite  like  having  a 
chat,  only  unfortunately  the  talk  is  all  upon  my  sirle.  I 
dare  say  you  are  quite  settled  in  your  homo  now,  and  I  am 
sure  I  hope  vou  aro  as  happy  and  arc  gettiug  on  as  well  as 
mother  and  i  could  wish-  ,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
that  niother  will  not  have  to  give  up  our  old  house.  An  old 
gentleman,  a  friend  of  Mr,  '.Valbrook's,  is  coming  to  live 
with  uj,  so  that  will  be  a  very  great  help  ;  moreover,  Fred 
has  got  an  increase  of  salary,  so  matters  are  much  hotter 
than  we  had  at  tirst  expected  they  would  have  been. 

And  uow,  jSIadgo  dear,  I  am  coming  to  the  purport  of  my 
letter.  I  want  to  do  something  for  myself-  Mother  says 
she  can  spare  mo,  so  if  Jtr.^.  Preston  be  willing  to  take  me, 
as  she  proposed  before  dear  f.'ither  died,  I  am  willing — with 
mother's  consent — to  come  to  you.  Mother  says  she  can 
give  the  fifteen  pounds  she  promised  along  wdth  ma. 

With  love  to  Mrs.  Preston  and  the  children,  not  forgetting 
your  dear  self. 

Believe  me  yonrs  very  affectionately, 

Letitia  Bridges. 

Fifteen  pounds  !  The  very  thing  we  want  !  3Iore 
hastily  than  gracefully  I  jump  off  the  chairs  and  rush 
down  stairs  to  Jane,  who  is  concocting  circulars  da- 
signed  to  combine  the  .strictly  private  with  the  severely 
profes?ion:d.  Jane  has  a  talent  for  writing  circulars 
and  advertisements,  wording  them  so  carefully  as  to 
make  a  great  deal  out  of  the  really  very  little.  She 
is  very  busy  at  work — her  new  bonnet — the  lustre  of 
its  beauty  considerably  dimmed — lies  at  oneend  of  the 
table,  her  gloves  at  the  other,  whilst  a  number  of 
scribbled  sheets  of  paper  lie  around.  At  any  other 
time  I  should  scarcely  have  the  hardihood  to  disturb 
her  ;  but  the  thoughts  of  fifteen  pounds  inspire  me 
with  courage,  and  I  say  : 

Jane,  I  had  a  letter  from  Letty  Bridges."  ' 

"  Hush — sh — .=ih"  is  the  response.  "  Wait  a  mi- 
nute," and  Jane  slowly  reads,  making  an  occasional  cor- 
rection with  her  pen. 

Two  ladies  of  high  culture,  vicving  with  dismay  the  care- 
less and  uninttllfctual  teacbitig  of  the  present  a{;e,  feelthom- 
selvesimpelled  to  try  and  remedy  the  evil.  With  this  aim  in 
view,  they  would  wish  to  establish  classes,  having  for  their 
ohjert  the  hi.sher  education  of  women.  Instinction  will  be 
given  in  the  following  classes  : — 

"  Well,"  n,sks  Jane,  "  how  do  you  think  it  reads  ?" 
Splendidly.    But,  Jane,  Letty  Bridges  wants  to 
come,  and  her  mother  will  give  the  fifteen  pounds  v.'ith 
her." 

"  I  wish  we  could  have  the  fifteen  pounds  without 
her." 

"  That's  impossible.  I  want  to  answer  the  letter. 
What  shall  I  say." 

"  Madge,"  says  Jane,  laying  down  her  pen  and  look- 
ing at  me  keenly,  "  you're  a  greater  fool  than  I  thought 
you  were." 

"  Thank  you  ;  may  I  a%\  why  ?" 

"  Just  reflect.  Didn't  Letty  Bridges  say  she  knew 
Mr.  Stanistreet  '." 

"  Yes,  but  what  of  that  ?" 

"  Only  this.  Letty  is  such  an  idiot  that  if  Mr. 
Stanistreet  took  it  into  his  head  to  make  any  inquiries 
about  our  circumstances,  who  could  be  so  easily  flattered 
into  telling  all  as  Letty  could  be  !" 

"  That's  true,"  I  say  meditatively,  seating  myself 
on  a  corner  of  the  table,  "  but  you  know  we  want  the 
money.  P'lfteen  pounds  would  be  a  great  help  to  us 
just  now." 

"  Let  me  answer  the  letter.  I  promise  you  we  shall 
have  the  money  and  no  Letty. 

Jane  is  as  good  as  her  word.  Half  an  hour  later  she 
comes  into  my  bedroom  and  reads  to  me  the  following 
letter ': — 

3  Wilton-place,  Hoppleton, 
July  5th,  IS—. 

?.lY  Dear  JIus.  Prestox.— IMadge  has  given  me  Lotty's 
kind  letter  to  road,  and  as  it  relates  to  matters  of  business 
I  have  requested  her  to  allov/  mo  to  reply  to  it.  I  think  it 
bpttci  to  wnte  direct  to  you,  and  I  need  hardly  say  how  glad 
I  shall  be  to  take  charge  of  your  dear  Lotty.  Just  at  present, 
ho^^■ever,  I  fear  I  must  ask  her  to  put  oli  coming  for  a  little 
time.  The  truth  is,  I  am  so  overwhelmed  with  callers  and 
engagements  of  every  kind  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  be- 
come quite  settled.  The  delay  will,  however,  be  only  tem- 
porary ;  meanwhile,  as  my  e.>;pensos  are  greater  than  I  had 
calculated  upon,  may  I  ask  you  to  let  me  have  the  fifteen 
pounds,  wbiih,  as  I  understand  from  Letty's  letter,  you  are 
wiilipg  to  pay  with  her  ? 

Trusting  you  have  .iomewhat  recovered  the  great  shock  of 
your  heavy  loss,  aud  with  love  to  dear  Letty,  whom  wo  hopo 
soon  to  welcomo  as  one  of  our  circle,  I  am,  dear  Mrs, 
Bridges^  your  very  sincere  and  affectionate  friend, 

Ja.ne  Preston. 

-X-  -if  -* ,  -*  * 

'.'  This  is  a  very  disagreeable  woman  when  she  likes." 
The  speaker  is  Jane,  the  pronoun  referring  to  iilrs. 
Bridges,  from  whom  we  have  received  a  letter  and  a 
cheque  for  the  fifteen  pounds. 

The  letter  is  friendlj',  but  unsatisfactory.  There 


seems  to  be  no  way  of  getting  out  of  taking  Letty,  bud 
Jan'' ;  lya  we  mu£t[only  trust  to  Fate,  and  put  her  oS 
as  ]</■ . ,1.-;  we  can. 

"  iiuvc  you  any  idea  of  where  Dunstanville  is  ?"  aska 
Jane  presently.  ^ 

"  Yes  ;  one  evening  Miss  Perrot  and  I  went  for  a 
walk  we  passed  it.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  out  of  the 
town." 

"  I  wish  you  would  call  there  with  some  circulars  of 
the  classes.  My  hesid  aches  so  badly  that  I  am  afraid 
to  go  out  in  the  sun.  If  you  set  olf  now  you  will  ba 
home  by  tea  time." 

I  willingly  acquiesce.  Latterly  I  am  glad  of  any 
employment  which  keeps  me  in  motion,  which  serves 
to  work  off,  in  some  degree,  the  restless  feeling  which 
has  taken  po.-isession  of  me.  The  Greshams,  of  Dun- 
stanville, are  very  grand  people,  consecpiently  I  put  on 
ail  my  war  paint,  figuratively  represented  by  my  best 
clothes,  aud  sally  forth  into  the  broiling,  bleeding  sun- 
shine. 

There  is  not  the  very  least  necessity  for  me  to  pasa 
Mr.  Stanistreet' K,  nevertheless  I  walk  round  that  way 
and  do  so.  A  great,  gloomy,  substantial-looking  house, 
wit'a  a  small  co-ui-tyard  in  front,  at  the  gate  of  which 
stands  a  small  phaeton.  The  latter  is  a  shabby  looking 
attair  enough  ;  just  as  I  approach  the  gate,  Mr.  Stani- 
street comes  through  it,  and,  hastily  entering,  drives  ofl 
without  noticing  me. 

Hov^  angry  I  feel  with  myself.  I  cannot  conceal 
from  my  secret  soul  that  I  feel  strangely  glad  even  to 
see  hitu.  I  know  my  face  is  becoming  alternately  red 
and  pale  as  I  watch  him  until  a  turn  in  the  street 
hides  him  from  my  view — and  then  'I — yea — then  I 
breathe  more  freel}'. 

I  hate  myself  when  I  think  of  this  infatuation.  I 
dare  not  confess  it  to  anyone,  I  feel  bo  humiliated  by 
it.  I  will  not  let  it  conquer  me.  I,  a  clever,  strong- 
headed  girl,  to  feel  my  pulse  throb  wildly  and  my  blood 
course  madly  through  my  veins  at  the  sight  of  a  man 
whom  I  have  seen  but  twice  in  my  life,  and  who  has 
been  barely  civil  to  me.  It  is  preposterous — it  is  un- 
womanly. 1  shall  not  allow  Jane  to  speak  to  me  about 
him. 

Oh!  this  dreary,  long,  blindingly  white  road.  My 
eyes  ache  from  only  looking  at  it.  I  saunter  leisurely 
along,  and  presently  arrive  at  the  gate  lodge  and  great 
iron  gates  of  Dunstanville.  No  need  for  me  to  ring 
the  bell,  for  the  central  gates  are  open.  Passing 
through  them,  I^walk  up  the  bare,  newly-laid  out, 
yellow-sanded  avenue,  at  each  side  of  which  the  young 
trees  show  less  jrreenue.sg  than  one  would  have  ex- 
pected from  any  living  things  so  young.  As  I  .neax  the 
house,  a  bordering  of  pale  green  and  chocolate-co- 
loured foliage  commences,  and  beds  gay  with  bright 
scarlet  geraniums  and  gay  calceolaria  are  scattered 
here  and  there.  An  a,ir  of  newly-begotten  wealth  per- 
vades the  place — of  wealth  unallied  with  taste.  The 
back  and  side  of  the  house  are  towards  me  as  I  ap- 
proach —a  staring,  hot-looking,  red  brick  house,  with 
bright  green  Venetian  blinds.  There  is  no  one  in 
sight.  I  feel  almost  as  if  I  were  in  tho  land  of  the 
Lotus  Eater. 

A  1:1  nd  where  it  is  always  afternoon, 
so  dreamy  and  drowsy  and  iner  t  does  the  placeappear,  as 
if  lying  there  asleep  in  the  blaze  of  the  hot  afternoon.  I 
turn  the  cornerof  the  house.  There  is  aservant.gorgeous 
in  scarlet  plush  and  gold  lace,  standing  upon  the  steps. 
Before  the  door  is  drawn  up  a  phaeton,  which  I  recog- 
nise as  the  one  in  which  i  saw  Mr.  Stanistreet  drive 
a^^'ay  from  his  own  door. 

Surely  he  must  be  here.  What  a  sudden  coward  I 
feel.  A  thousand  little  shafts  of  flame  have  shivered 
in  my  narrow  frame.  There  is  no  use  in  denying  it — 
that  is  exactly  how  I  feel  as  I  walk  up  to  the  servant 
aud  ask — 

"  Is  Mrs.  Greham  at  home  V 

"  Yes 'm,  but" — here  the  gorgeous  creature  eyes  me 
narrowly — "  I  don't  know  as  how  you  can  sea  her, 
she's  eugcged  at  present.' ' 

(To  be  Continued.) 


BanAKFAST. — Epp.s's  Cocoa.— Gbateful  and  CoMFORTiNO 
— "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  tlie  operations  of  digestion  aud  nutrition,  and  by  a, 
careful  application  of  the  fine  propertiesiof  weU-selected 
cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  iiavoured  beverage  whichmaysave  us  many  heavy 
doctors'  bills." — Civil  Sevsi-ce  tiazetie.  Made  simply  -with 
Boiling  Water  or  Milk.  Sold  by  Grocers  in  packets  only, 
labelled--"  James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homo-  opathic  Chemists, 
48,  Xhreadneedle-street,  and  170,  Piccadilly";  Works,  Euston- 
road,  London. 

Manufacture  of  Cocoa. — "We  v.'-ill  now  give  an  account 
of  the  iH'ocess  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Eastoa- 
road  London."— See  Article  in  Cass-^W''  Moustholii  XiwA,^ 
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THB  TELEGEAPH  FROM:  IRELAND. 
Telegrapliic  communication  with  Ireland  is  maintained 
by  means  of  four  submarine  cables  submerged  between 
points  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Irish  Coast.  These 
cables  contain  in  all  22  separate  wires,  apportioned 
among  the  different  routes  as  follows  : — lloljhead  and 
Dublin,  seven  wires  ;  Wexford,  four  wiies  ;  Belfast, 
seven  wires  ;  and  Portpatrick  and  Douaghadee,  four 
wires.  These  wires,  again,  are  appropriated  among 
the  difierent  towns  in  IrtLiud  as  follows  :^Dublin, 
pine  ;  Belfast,  eight ;  Cork,  Waterfoid,  and  Lon- 
donderry, one  each  ;  and  V'aleutia,  the  landing  place 
of  the  Anglo-American  Company's  cables,  two.  The 
towns  in  England  and  Scotland  having  direct  commuui- 
catiouwith  Ireland  are  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
^Newcastle,  Glasgow,  and  Stranraer.  The  system,  it 
will  thus  be  seen,  is  somewhat  extensive  and  compli- 
cated, and  the  expense  of  maintaining  it  is  necessarily 
heavy.  One  of  the  largest  cables — that  between  Holy- 
head and  Dablia — has  been  laid  since  the  Post  Office 
acquired  the  control  of  the  telegraphs,  and  all  of  them 
have  been  under  repair  during  the  same  period.  That 
between  Portpatrick  and  Donaghades  was  repaired  in 
December,  1872  ;  the  Belfast  one  very  shortly  after- 
wards, in  February,  1S73  ;  and  the  ship  had  only  re- 
turned to  tha  Thames  from  repairing  the  Wexford 
route  in  July  last  when  a  "fault"  developed  itself  in 
the  Eolyhead  and  Dublin  line.  The  officials  of  the 
Post  OiSce  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  repair  of  this 
cable,  for  which  purpose  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
shore  end  on  the  Holyhead  side  has  had  to  be  taken  in- 
board and  overhauled.  The  rocky  nature  of  the  bot- 
tom along  the  Anglesea  coast  has,  it  appears,  seriously 
afiected  the  condition  of  this,  the  newest  of  all  the 
Irish  cables  ;  and  in  many  places  the  outer  iron  wires 
which  form  the  chief  protection  of  the  core  have  been 
completely  chafed  through  fi'om  constant  friction. 
Quite  a  new  feature  has  also  developed  itself  in  con- 
nection with  this  "fault"— -viz.,  the  eating  away  by  a 
kind  of  worm  of  the  gutta  percha  covering  of  the 
core,  in  much  the  same  way  as  wood  is  bored  and 
eaten  away  by  these  dettructive  insects.  The 
present  stormy  weather  has  interfered  somewhat  with 
thfi  refjair  of  this  cable  ;  and  we  understand  that  on 
Saturday  last,  when  the  ship  went  out  with  the  view 
of  submerging  the  repaired  portion,  a  storm  aro.«ie 
which  compelled  it  to  return  into  hnrboui',  the  cable 
meantime  havingbecome  "  kinked"  in  one  ortwo  places. 
The  strong  currents  prevailing  in  the  Irish  Channel 
render  it  necessary  that  work  of  this  kind  should  be 
completed  on  the  flow  of  single  tide,  and  hetice  the 
difiiculty  which  surrounds  the  present  undertaking. 
The  Post  Office  can  hardly  be  congratulated  on  its 
possession  of  these  lines  to  Ireland,  as  they  have  been 
a  constant  source  of  trouble  and  expen.sB  ever  since 
the  transfer  of  the  system  to  the  Government.  But  it 
may  very  fairly  be  congratulated  on  the  energy  and 
promptitude  with  which  it  has  undertaken  the  ueces- 
8a!'y  works  of  repair  in  every  instance,  and  the  success 
which  has  generally  attended  its  e&brts  to  restore  the 
means  of  communication  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. Nothing  shoit  of  this  v.-ould  satisfy  the  gi-eat 
public  interest,  for  it  is  to  be  borne  in  niiad  that  not 
only  the  means  of  communication  with  Ireland  itself, 
but  those  of  America  are  involved  in  any  interrufitiou 
v/Lich  El  ly  occur.  At  present,  as  Vi-e  have  shown, 
two  the  Post  Office  ^vires  are  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Asglo- American  Telegraph  Company, 
S!ld  very  shortly,  v^  e  are.  informed,  a  third  will  be 
Banded  over  to  the  Diri^ct  United  States  Com- 
pany, whose  cable  is  atpvotc-at  being  laid.  It  may 
slot  be  Out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  the  inter- 
lirpted  on  to  the  Irish  communication  told  somewhat 
Deriously  against  the  business  which  arose  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Associition 
at  Belfast.  The  loss  of  seven  wires  out  of  a  total  of 
twenty-two  was,  of  course,  a  very  serious  matter  ;  and 
the  difiiculty  which  had  to  be  faced  by  the  Post  Office 
was  that  instead  of  Dublin  being  aV'le  to  give  up  some 
of  its  wires  to  Balfast,  the  latter  had  to  relinquish  no 
fewer  than  three  of  its  ordinary  wires  in  order  to  make 
good  the  usual  cross-channel  service.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  however,  -w-e  learn  that  no  fewer  than  405,000 
words  of  Press  matter,  being  considerably  more  than 
200  columns  of  the  Tiraes,  v,-cre  transmitted  in  con- 
nection with  the  meeting.  The  number  of  Press 
messages,  in  which  this  amodnt  of  matter  was  con- 
tained was  close  upon  SOO,  while  an  almost  equal 
number  of  private  telegrams  was  created  by  the  event. 
Necessarily,  some  portion  of  the  matter  telegraphed 
was  too  late  for  publication  morning,  for  we  learn 
that  on  the  busiest  night  of  the  meeting  nearly  80,000 
words-r-eaual  toiortr -columns— had  to  batrAnsostJed, 


LIDES  TO  BARY  JADE. 
The  bood  is  beabig  brifihdly  love, 
Tlie  scUrs  are  shining;  U  o  ; 
V/bile  I  Hi)  gazij;  flrcabily 
Add  thig'.dg.  loye,  of  :.'oii  ; 
Y«u  caddot,  oh  !  you  caddow  tdow, 
By  (larii^.  how  I  biss  you  — 
(Dh  !  whadt  a  fearful  cold  I've  got — 
Ck-iish-M  !  Ck-ck-Jis/j.u:) 

I'b  sittiji  id  tlie  arbor,  lore , 

'^Vl^ere  yi.u  s-.it  by  by  side, 

^Vhed  od  that  calb  autubdal  dight 

y<in  said  yon'd  ba  by  brido. 

Oh.  for  wud  bobedt  to  ciress 

Add  cadoriy  to  kiss  you  ; 

Budt  do  we're  bcddy  biles  apart— 

(Ha-rash-u  !   Ck-ck-tuA-a  !) 

This  chaibi^;  evedig  bri'ss  to  bida 
The  tibe  wlied  fivst  wc  Viet  ; 
It  se?bs  biiilt  odiy  yesterday, 
I  thiijk  I  s^e  you  yet. 
Oh  ;  tell  be,  ab  I  sdill  your  owd  ? 
Ey  hopes  oh  I  do  dot  daiU  theb  ; 
(Codfcud  by  cold,  'tis  gettig  worse— 
Ck-iit/i-u  !  Ck-ck-ttras/i-eb  1) 

Good-hy  by,  darlig  Bary  Jade, 
The  Md-rlight  hour  is  dear. 
Add  it  is  hardly  wise,  by  love, 
For  be  to  liggi.r  here  ; 
The  herfTy  dews  are  lallig  fast, 
A  fod  good  dight  I  wish  you  ; 
<Hc-,-4s/;-o  1— there  it  is  agaid— 
Ck-te)-at/«-ub  !  Ck-ck-iw/i-u  !) 


THE  BEAUTIES  OF  TdE  ANTRDI  COAST. 

A  roving  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Ncivs,  writing 
from  Newtownstewart,  Wigtrmshire,  a  few  days  ago, 
says  ; — The  train  to  Larue  follows  the  coast  of  Belfast 
Lough  so  close  that  you  might,  if  the  fsincy  seiised  you, 
shell  old  Canickiergus  Castle  with  a  pea-shooter  ;  so 
close  that  you  can  see  the  movement  of  the  sea  fowls' 
eyes  on  the  foreshore,  and  hear  their  shrill  piping  and 
screaming  ;  so  close  that  the  oppcnte  coast  appears  to 
pass  before  you  like  a  panorama  of  exquisite  scenery 
seen  fi-om  no  longer  a  distance  than  the  backseats. 
Then,  winding  round  the  base  of  a  wood-crowned  hill, 
it  runs  along  the  margin  of  the  smaller  but  not  less 
charming  Lough  Laine,  and  lands  you  close  to  the 
pier,  where  the  comely  scarlet-funnelled  steamer  snorts 
impatiently  to  be  released  from  her  moorings.  A  few 
revolutions  of  the  paddles  aud  we  are  iu  the  blue 
water  of  the  North  Channel,  heading  straight  across 
the  narrow  channel.  Nothing  would  induce  me  to  be 
unfaithful  to  Dublin  Bay,  than  whieJi  tli  i .:  is  no  more 
glorious  prospect  to  the  incoming  or  dc^>:u  ung  visitor, 
save,  perhaps,  the  Cove  of  Cork,  ■tt'hich  is  so  superla- 
tively lovely  as  to  warrant  exclusion  from  an  everyday 
catalogue.  But  the  North  Channel,  to  be  prosaic,  has 
two  strings  to  its  bow  ;  j'ou  have  scarcely  done  with 
Ireland  before  you  have  to  deal  vith  Scotland,  sho^v- 
ing  that  nothing  is  easier  and  more  agreeable  than 
to  be  oa  and  on  with  the  old  and  new  loves  at 
discretion.  South  of  Lame  is  a  low  craggy 
headland;  beyond  and  above  ai-e  fields,  hedged  in  from 
this  distance  like  so  many  pocket  handkerchiefs  of  as- 
sorted patterns  and  coloins,  and  ranging  from  the 
water's  edge  to  the  high  sky  line  ;  mountains,  dark  and 
rolling  northwards,  darken  the  background,  and  as  the 
good  ship  speeds  from  shore  it  is  a  study,  indeed,  to 
watch  their  solid  heads  change  from  blue  to  grey,  and 
fiom  grey  to  impalpable  cloud.  The  Maidens,  solitary 
at  their  posts  far  from  shore,  gleam  white  as  nuns  iu 
tho  evening  shadows  ;  they  are  not  sirens  to  lure  the 
hapless  mariner  to  his  destruction,  but  conspicuous 
beacons  warning  him  of  hid.ien  dangers.  Away  north- 
wards looms  very  conspicuously  a  long  tongue  of  land, 
low-lying  at  firct,  but  gradually  rising  to  a  goodly  alti- 
tude, and  thtn  s'uddenly  sloping  down  iuto  the  sea. 
This  is  the  famous  Mull  of  Cantyre,  that,  running  a 
cle.ir  forty  miles  away  from  the  mainland,  might  by 
rauning  only  thirteen  miles  further  have  formed  a 
bridge  between  Antrim  and  Argyllshire.  JIid\>ay  in 
the  Channel  we  are  on  the  Lighv,ay  for  the  ibcotch 
and  American  packets,  and  there  is  coming  up  at  full 
speed  a  stately  vessel  that  to-morrow  will  be  taking 
on  board  her  late  passengers  at  Londonderry,  and 
then,  heigh  ho  !  for  the  broad  Atlantic.  Like  a  huge 
dome  thrust  of  the  sea  at  a  venture  stands  Ailsa 
Craig,  clearly  visible  to  us,  though  six  miles  distant. 
This  rocky  island  is  a  striking  feature  from  both  sea 
and  land,  and  must  be  reveiencpd,  if  fo.-  nothing  else, 
because  it  has  given  a  name  to  a  peer  of  tha  realm. 
Irelan4_kv  tlu*  time  is  blotted  oi^t  of  si^ht. 


SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 
A  satisfactory  proof  of  the  steady  material  progrefs 
of  the  people  of  California  is,  says  a  correspoadont, 
afforded  by  a  report  recently  published  of  the  afiaira 
of  the  savings  banks  of  that  State.  Returns  from  21 
savings  banks  in  the  State  show  that  the  deposits 
amount  to  62,500,000  dels.  (£12,500,000).  The  num- 
ber of  depositors  is  77,500 — about  one-ninth  of  tho  po- 
pulation of  the  Sto.te.  This  give  an  average  of  cC3 
dolt.,  or  aV.>out  i;l66,  for  each  depositor,  or  one  peri,<n 
out  of  every  nine  in  the  State.  Seven  years  ag«  there 
were  only  five  savings  banks  in  the  State,  and  these 
were  all  in  San  Francisco.  The  depofiis  tliea 
amounted  to  rather  less  than  1 -',000,000  doU. 
(£2,Si)0,000;.  Now  in  this  city  alone  there  are  U  sav- 
ings banks,  with  55,711  depositors,  and  ths  depobita 
om.iunt  to  50,300,-02  dols.  (£10,172,000).  The  depo- 
sitois  form  about  one-third  of  the  cij;y,  so  thit  one 
person  in  three  has  on  an.  averagd  i)li>  dols.  (£180) 
depofited  in  a  savings  bank.  These  institutii-ns  Lave 
paid  intej  est  during  the  plst  six  months  at  rates  vary- 
iug  from  li,  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  on  term  de-oosits. 
During  the  last  six  m-Jsths  the  rats^  have  been  J 
per  cent,  lowpr. 


Falling  in  Love  with  his  V>"ife. — At  the  gaming 
table  the  Duke  of  P.ichmond  incan-ed  a  debt  of  honour 
to  Lord  Cadogan,  which  ha  >vas  unablo  to  pay,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  his  son,  a  lad  of  df  teen,  who  bore  the 
title  of  E;irl  of  JIarch,  should  icairy  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Cadogan.  The  boy  was  sent  for  from  school 
and  the  girl  from  the  nursery  ;  a  clergyman  was  ia 
attendance,  and  the  children  were  told  thatthoywera 
to  be  married  on  the  spot.  The  girl  had  nothing  to 
say  ;  the  boy  cried  out,  "  They  are  surely  not  going  to 
marry  me  to  that  dowdy."  Bat  manied  they  were. 
A  post-chiise  was  at  the  do.ir.  the  bridegroom  was 
packed  uii  with  his  tutor  to  make  the  grand  tour,  and 
the  bride  .sent  back  to  her  mother.  Lord  T'larch  re- 
mained abroad  for  several  years,  after  which  hs  re- 
turned to  London,  a  well-educated,  handsome  young 
man,  but  in  no  ha.'-te  to  u.cet  his  wile,  whom  he  had 
never  seen  e.xcept  upon  the  occasion  of  their  hasty 
marriage.  So  he  tarried  in  London  to  amuse  himself. 
One  night  at  the  opera  his  attention  was  attriited  to 
a  beautiful  young  lady  iu  the  bojses.  '"'  ^^ho  is  that 
he  asked  of  a  geutlMn;m  beside  him.  "  You  must  ba 
a  stranger  in  London,"  v.-as  the  reply,  "  not  to  know 
the  toast  of  the  town,  the  beautiful  Lady  JIarch."  The 
Earl  w  ent  straight  to  the  box,  announced  himself,  and 
claimed  his  bride.  The  tvvO  fell  ia  love  v.ith  each 
other  on  the  spot,  and  lived  long  and  happily  toge- 
ther ;  aud  when  the  hu.sband  died  she  also  died  of  a 
broken  heart  within  a  feiv  months.^ — TJit  Galaxy. 

A  "  S.MAHT  Yo'JXG  Journalist." — An  iutcrssticg 
history  of  "  a  smart  young  joui-naiist"  is  recorded  by 
the  Chic'.vjo  Podt.  This  clever  young  man  came  to 
Washington  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  to  corres- 
pond for  the  C'Aicayo  Post  and  Altaiii/ Jou.ma!.  He 
was  very  young  ?nd  inssperienred,  but  a  gocd  tele- 
graph operator.  Failing  to  secure  the  news  he  wanted 
by  p:»rsoual  obserx'ation  and  investigation,  he  adopted 
a  method  as  novel  as  it  was  successful.  He  could 
read  the  I'llorse  alphabet  by  sound.  This  was  his 
stock-in-trade.  Upon  it  he  operated,  and  for  months 
was  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  clever  and  enter- 
prising newigatlierers  iu  the  Capitol,  and  all  without 
any  labour  on  his  part.  He  would  rise  late,  stroll 
down  to  the  Capitol  about  noon  (just  when  the  other 
correspondents  were  sending  off  then-  cespr.tchesi, 
wander  into  the  telegraph  ctdce,  listen  to  the  click  of 
the  wires,  and  then  send  a  telegram  containing  aU  the 
importmt  items  the  other  men  had  gathered.  It  was 
edLily  <ione  and  eminently  successful.  Complaint  was 
made  of  him,  but  it  v,-as  unavailing.  He  everreached, 
however,  and  fell.  The  \S'ashington  Treaty  was  being 
considered  iii  executive  session  of  the  Senate.  The 
doors  aud  v.indows  were  closed,  but  nothing  could 
hinder  this  ingenious  youth.  Ha  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  building,  crept  over  the  Sdur.te  Chamber,  and, 
Ijdng  ilat  on  his  face,  shorthandcd  every  word  of  the 
treaty  as  it  came  from  ths  lips  of  the  clerk  and  arose 
to  the  ceiling.  He  sold  it  to  the  yeu;  York  Triiuiie. 
Tho  2'i\b:'ne  cori-esp,->ndeat  was  angry  and  exposed 
him,  and  his  paper  uismisaed  him.  He  has  now' set 
himself  to  work  at  the  improvement  of  teiegiaph  in- 
struments, and  has  just  invented  a  machine  fioa 
which  great  things  are  espscted.  His  scheme  has 
been  t-ikea  up  by  a  company  of  New  York  capitalists, 
and  the  clever  youcg  man  is  '•  a  millionaire,  and  but 
1  twenty-five  years  old." 
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THE  STUDIO  OF  THE  LATE  J.  H.  FOLEY,  R.A. 

The  studio  in  Osnaburgh-street,  in  wliicb  were  con- 
ceived and  executed  the  works  of  the  gifted  genius  who 
has  so  recently  passed  from  among  us,  will  remain  re- 
markable as  having  been,  not  merely  the  workshop, 
hut  alio  the  stu^ly  of  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors 
known.   The  late  J.  H.  Foley,  II.  \.,  after  his  prelimi- 
cary  training  in  the  art  schools  of  Dvtblin  and  London, 
never  went  abroad  to  study  in  the  galleries  of  Eome, 
Paris,  or  Munich.    Kaviug  attai)ied  to  correct  ideas  of 
living  forms  he  thought  not  of  copying  ancient,  repro- 
ductions of  nature,  but,   making  his  own  genius  the 
foundation  of  his  ided  conception?,  he  worked  these 
out,  aided  by  continual  and  unwearied  study  of  the 
nwtuial  forms  in  the  attitude,-;  which  he  conceived 
suitable  to  his  design.    Those  w-ho  had  the  privilege 
of  learning  from  him,  and  who  assisted  him  in  his 
work,  have  countless  anecdotes  to  relate  of  his  careful 
and  painstaking  study  of  every  separate  work,  of  the 
constant  modelling  or  remodelling  of  this  or  that  por- 
tion, ever  prod\icing  an  improvement  where  an  eye  less 
gifted  than  his  could  not  have  noted  the  possibity  of 
emendation.    With  him  the  expenditure  of  time,  la- 
bour, and  money  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  re- 
qv.irements  of  art.  And  thus  it  was  with  the  statue  of 
Sir  James  Outram  ;  he  would  go  to  the  fox;ndry  after 
it  had  been  cast  and  lay  clay  c;n  the  bronze  figure 
to  improve   some  portion,    insisting  on  having  a 
piece  of  broijze  cast  and  let  in  at  this  cr  that  place. 
Tfcis  stivtue  was  in  his  hands  for  12  years,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  been  in  fact  recast  more  than  once.  The 
gallery  at  the  studio  contains  the  original  models  or 
copies  of  most  of  Foley's  works,  and  in  looking  at 
these  the  visitor  is  jeminded  of  a  remarkable  col- 
lection in  the  Oxford  Institution,  consisting  of  some 
EOO  sketches  by  rilichatl  Angelo.    Some  of  these  con- 
sist only  of  a  few  lines  apparently  hastily  dravrn  on 
the  btick  of  a  letter,  but  in  every  one,  however  slight 
or  simple,  may  be  noted  the  genius  of  the  gi-eat 
master.    Similarly  in  this  gallery  of  Foley's  works,  it 
is  remarkable  to  observe  how  every  work,  whether  bas 
relief,  statue,  or  bust,  shows  evidence  of  genius  in  the 
conception,. and  of  masterly  skill  in  the  execution.  At 
one  end  of  the  room  stands  a  bust  of  Faraday,  the 
modelling  of  which  is  marvellously  fine.     The  cha- 
racteristics of  the  s;reat  naturaliphilosopher  are  admi' 
rably  rendered,  while  the  nature  of  the  man  is  dis- 
played with  a  skill  observable .  in  every  line.  The 
jnodeliing  of  this  occupied  a  great  deal  of  the  sculp- 
tor's time,  and  he  felt  that  in  it  he  had  an  object 
■worthj-  of  his  utmost  skilL    Near  to  this  bust  stand 
the  models  of  Hampden  and    Sclden,   the  marble 
figur-ss  of  which  are  in  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  and  not  far 
off  are  the  statues  of  Edaiund  Burke  and  Oliver 
Goldstoith.  the  copies  of  which,  in  bronze,  adorn  the 
space  in  froi'.t  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  each  of 
these    is  shown  the  power   which    the  sculptor 
possessed  of  giving  us  the  true  character  of  the  man 
with  a  vigour  which,  despite  tho  unpicturesque  attire 
of  the  period,  lifts  the  whole  figure  completely  above 
the  range  of  common-jilace.    Clost.'  by  is  the  model  of 
the  admirable  and  expressive  statue  of  Lord  Elphin- 
stcne.  sent  some  years  since  to  Calcutta;  and  near  to 
t'uis  is  the  soldieil  v  figure  of  the  gallant  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  Lord  Clyde.    Here  also  is  the  model  of  the 
statue  of  Lord  Canniog,  which  stands  in  marble  in 
Wefitminattr  Abbey.    In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  the 
model  ot  the  memorial  tomb  of  G-eiieral  Brute,  who  was 
t'ator  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  surmounted  by  a  recum- 
bent fig'.ire  of  the  gecerul,  ovei  shadowed  at  the  head 
by  a  weeping  female  figure.    The  models  of  the  three 
bas  reliefs  which  adorn  the  tomb  are  also  in  the  gal- 
lery.   The  first  of  these  represents  the  prince  setting 
out  on  his  journey  to  the  East  under  the  guidance  of 
General  Bruce  ;  in  the  ssc  nd  the  geneial  is  pointing 
out  to  the  prince  the  city  of  Jeru.salern  in  the  distance 
■ — Dean  Stanley  forms  one  of  the  figures  of  this  group; 
and  the  third  represent?  the  general  when  dying,  call- 
ing for  wine  to  sustain  his  .sinking  strength.    Not  far 
from  the  model  of  this  tomb  is  the  statue  of  llannock- 
jee  Xusserwanjee,  a  celebrated  Parsee,  which  vras  e.ve- 
cuted  for  Bombay,  and  is  a  remarkably  fine  portrait 
Btatuo,  conveying  the  character  and  expression  of  the 
merchant  prince.    Close  to  this  is  th.e  modsl  of  the 
"-'■Sine  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  at  the  J.Iaiision  House. 


and  near  is  the  model,  on  a  small  ssale,  of  the  Diiblin  | 
memorial  to  the  prince  Consort.  Full  sized  models 
of  the  youths  at  the  corners  of  this  memorifil,  repre- 
senting Agriculture,  Engineering,  &c..,  are  also  in  the 
gallery.  Here  are  also  a  characteristic  statue  of  the 
late  Mr.  Fielden,  Ji.P.,  executed  for  Todmorden,  and 
of  the  late  Sir  Henry  ]\[arsh,  3I.D.,  Dublin,  and  a  buf.t 
of  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan,  equally  expressive.  In  the 
studio  are  also  models  of  many  other  of  his  works. 
Here  in  one  room  stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  Lord 
Hardinge,  every  line  of  which  is  worthy  of  study  ;  in 
this  th'^re  ^v:1s  no  copying  of  former  works  of  art,  but 
the  artist  caught  and  fixed  the  attributes  and  expres- 
sion of  a  noble  steed,  as  he  paws  the  ground  im- 
patiantly  beneath  his  rider,  in  whose  attitude  and 
countenance  are  happily  blended  the  expre.?,sions  of 
chgnity  and  m.artial  fervour.-  Near  to  this  stands  the 
yet  unfinished  model  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Lord 
Ellenborough,  in  which  is  expressed  the  dignity  and 
repose  of  the  sage  Governor-Ueneral.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  opposed  to  that  of  Sir  James  Outram,  which 
prominently  displays  the  fiery  courage  of  the  soldier, 
while  the  Statue  of  Hardinge  happily  holds  the  place 
between  these  tv.'o. 

In  another  comer  of  the  studio  stands  the  colossal 
model  of  the  statue,  executed  in  bronze,  for  Cork  some 
years  since,  of  Father  itathew,  as  he  was  wont  to  stand 
when  administering  the  temperance  pledge;  and  just 
beneath  it  is  the  sketch  model  of  the  statue  of  Grattan, 
with  his  right  hand  raised  in  the  air.  as  if  delivering 
some  grand  peroration.  This  i=:  to  be  executed  in 
bronre  for  Dublin,  where  it  -vpill  stand  in  the  centre  of 
the  front  of  Trinity  College,  advanced  a  short  distance 
fiom  the  statues  of  Burke  and  Goldsmith. 

The  plaster  model  of  the  touching  figure,  "  The 
Homeless  "Wanderer,"  stands  on  one  side  in  this  room, 
just  behind  the  full  size  model  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  O'Connell  monument.  This  portion  is  -the  circular 
pedestal  of  about  8ft.  in  height,  which  is  to  sustain  the 
colossal  figure,  12ft.  high,  of  O'Connell.  This  figure  is 
neai'ly  moiilded,  and  it  is  intended  that  it  shall  be 
sent  to  Dublin,  to  be  placed  on  a  temporary  pede.^tal 
on  the  day  of  the  centenary  of  O'Connell,  after  which 
it  will  be  brought  back  to  London  to  be  cast  in  bronze. 
The  circular  pedestal  is  surrounded  by  a  large  number 
of  figures  7it.  in  height,  some  20  of  which  stand  out 
almost  completely  from  the  pedestal,  while  the  others 
in  the  background  are  in  relief.  The  principal  figure 
is  that  of  Hibernia,  which  is  taller  than  the  rest,  and 
stands  with  the  harp  resting  against  the  left  knee, 
while  her  right  foot  tramples  upon  a  broken  chain,  her 
right  hand  points  upwards,  and  in  her  left  she  holds  a 
scroll  on  which  is  the  title  of  the  Eniancipation  Act, 
"  An  act  for  the  relief  of  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic 
subjects."  Close  to  Hibernia  stands  a  young  student, 
to  whom  an  archbishop  is  pointing  out  the  act;  behind 
the  Clmrchjdignitary  is  a  priest  wearing  a  biretta,  and 
these  are  followed  by  students  in  hterature,  art,  music, 
&e. ;  an  earl  in  his  robes  is  in  apparent  conversation  with 
a  country  gentleman;  the  professor,  the  doctor,  the  bar- 
rister, the  sportsman,  the  artist,  and  the  labourer  all 
are  represented  on  this  plinth,  which  is  to  be  elevated 
on  a  square  base  of  granite,  10  feet  in  height,  at  each 
corner  of  which  is  to  be  placed  a  winged  Victory.  Each 
of  these  is  a  separate  subject,  and  all  are  modelled. 
They  are  supposed  to  represent  Victory  by  Fidelity, 
holding  a  mariner's  compass,  and  attended  by  the 
great  Irish  wolf  dog  ;  Victory  by  Eloquence,  Victory  by 
Force,  and  Victory  by  Patriotism.  The  whole  monu- 
ment from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  statue  is  in- 
tended to  be  about  50  feet  in  height.  In  another  part 
of  the  studio  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  late  Sir  Benja- 
min Lee  Guinness  complete,  and  only  needing  the 
chasing.  A  spirited  statue  of  Stonewall  Jackson  is 
also  amon^  the  models,  and  a  model  of  an  ideal  figure 
of  Prosperity,  intended  as  a  companion  figure  to  the 
Adversity  e-xhibited  many  years  since.  Full-sized 
models  are  also  there  of  the  difit-rent  pirts  of  the 
colossal  group  of  Asia  on  the  memorial  in  Hyde  Park, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  Foley's  health  suffered  materially  while 
modelling  the  female  figure,  for  to  manipulate  the  bust 
he  had  to  sit  upon  the  wet  clay  which  formed  the  limbs, 
and  as  he  often  sat  on  this  for  hours  together  the  cold 
and  damp  must  have  afFectpd  him  materially.  In  the 
entrance  to  the  studio  near  the  gate  is  placed  the 
cast  of  the  Ino  and  Bacchus  exhibited  in  18?,9, 
which  secured  the  fame  of  the  young  sculptor  ;  and  not 
far  off  is  standing,  veiled,  the  colossal  maible  statue 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  completel  for  Cambridge  some 
years  since,  but  which  has  not  yet  b-.-s-n  .-xr.t  ■.  o  -cb  : 
town,  owing  to  some  squabble  amor.g  the  v.u-i,hu.iti...j 
there  as  to  its  site.  On  the  walls  here  Lang  several 
mataorial  tablets,  one  of  v,-fc;ch  reiii-esaats  the  «.ttack 


on  the  gates  of  Delhi,  the  identical  tablet  v.-hich  was 
hung  by  the  committee  of  the  Academy  in  a  position 
v/hioh  the  sculptor  considered  unfavourable.  He  re- 
monstrated, but  his  objection  was  overruled  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee,  and  I'oley  thencefoith  sent 
no  v»'ork  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Here  in  this  pas.sage  also  lie  Several  pieces  of  bronze 
artillery,  sent  in  for  tha  colossal  statue  of  the  Prince 
Consort  for  the  memorial,  the  first  portion  of  whith 
now  also  lies  in  the  studio,  sent  in  from  the  foundry 
for  the  finishing  touches  on  tlie  bronze. 


THE  ARROW. 
God  sent  an  arrow  er.rthward  from  aboTO 
(I  SR-w  not  then  the  wisdom  nor  the  love), 
I  heard  it  rushing  through  the  sarBinor  air. 
But  closed  my  ears  and  shuddered  in  despair, 
1  closed  my  ears,  i  would  cot  listen  tlien ; 
In  autumn  came  the  dreaded  soured  again. 
At  length  no  more  the  dart.  I  strove  to  shun ; 
I  moaned,  -nith  -whitened  lips,  "  Tliy  Viili  bo  dene  1" 
On  sped  the  -winter,  sg-jt  fell  the  V.inter's  snow; 
I  slowly  bared  my  iiosum  fur  the  blow. 
I  prayed  for  strength— for  it  vras  coming  nigh — 
It  struck  me  vrhea  I  saw  my  mother  die. 
Wounded  and  bleeding,  at  God's  feet  I  knelt. 
Blinded  with  tears,  nor  hope  nor  peace  I  felt. 
Till  some  s-weet  voices  whispered  in  my  ear  : 
"  All  T»-hom  He  cha-'tenetii  are  held  most  dear  J 
Trast  thoa  in  Him,  cor  at  His  Vfill  demur ; 
To  thee  an  arrow  came— a  cro-wn  to  hsr  '." 

J.  Z 

TRY  YOUR  WINGS. 

Sunbeams  corae,  and  sunbeams  gceth. 

Shadows  rise  aud  shadows  fr.U, 
Twice  the  rose  batii  shed  its  petals 

On  the  moss-gTO«  n  garden  wall  ; 
Still  the  birdliug  chirps  and  trills, 

Ii!  the  nest  the  west  wind  sv/ingrs  ; 
Sipring  is  bright,  but  spring  is  aueting. 

Try,  wee  birciie,  try  your  wiugs. 

Try  year  wings  !  the  dcvry  forcsi 

Glades  hatn  where  ths  vrood  nymphs  roam, 
Nooks  vfhere  silvery  fountain  springeth, 

Gi-oves  where  wild  birds  malie  tlieir  home. 
Try  your  wiugs  ;  still  hi.5Uer,  higher 

Brightest-blest  of  e.ivtii-born  thicks. 
Thine  the  realms  of  sunlit  ether. 

Cloud  und  rainbow— try  yor.r  wings. 

Try  your  winsp,  sv,-eet  heart  so  trembling. 

Poised  to  fly  the  vi-arm  home-nest  ; 
Spring  is  come  and  spring  is  ^cing, 

Young  hearts  feel  ite  vague  un:est. 
Fly,  then,  fiy,  for  I.ove  isc'alliEg — 

Hark  the  dulcet  tones  he  sin^Js  I 
S'lveet  cue,  fear  not,  lifts  is  beauiy, 

Love  is  gladness— try  your  \\-iiig3. 

Try  yor.r  winjs,  ah,  weary  worker, 

Stiuggling  On  through  grief  and  pain- 
Mind,  and  heart,  and  Lody  toiling. 

But  to  forge  a  golden  chain  ; 
Bxeak  the  sordid,  glitteriag  i'^ttcT, 
Life  was  made  for  nobler  thiiigs— 
Knowledge,  wisdum,  faith  and  pity- 
Weary  worker,  try  your  wings. 

Try  your  wings,  ab,  tremLling  spirit, 
Sighing  ill  the  shadi/Ws  gloom — 

Lifd  is  more  than  storm  and  darkness. 
Death  is  more  than  mortal's  doom  1 

Try  your  wings  ;  soar  higher,  higher- 
Only  hero  the  shadow  eliags. 

Heaven's  olue  is  ever  sunlit ; 
Up,  sad  spirit,  tiy  your  vrings. 


STATISTICS  OP  VrATCHMAEINa. 
According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Swiss  Government 
there  are  annually  manufactured  in  the  four  watch* 
producing  countries  of  the  world — viz.,  Switzerland, 
France,  England,  and  the  United  States — a  total  of 
two  and  a  quarter  millicnsof  watches.  Of  these,  Switzer- 
land produces  more  than  half. — last  year  about 
million  and  a  half,  equivalent  in  value  to  88  milhons 
of  francs.  France  dees  not  produce  a  fifth  of  that 
number.  England,  according  to  these  statistics,  only 
200,000  ;and  the  Uni'ted  States  half  that  number.  Tho 
little  canton  of  Keuchatel,  whose  fame  with  us  seems 
chisfiy  associated  with  the  manufacture  of  cheese, 
vi-?':>'  asrmary  v.-.tches  in  a  twelvemonth  as  England 

■  '  r;.l  tUe  Uiritcd  States  combined  do  in  three  years, 
,.;.nu-al  product  of  the  watchmaking  industry 
of  the  four  countries  is  estimated  ai  120.000,000 

1  fr&iLelk 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


Bep.  12,  1874. 


A  STRANGE  ADVENTURE. 

A  dense  Lank  of  clouds  came  rolling  up  from  the 
•west,  eclipsed  the  setting  sun,  and  brought  darkness 
fast  down  upon  me.  I  had  calculated  to  be  able  to 
reach  the  nearest  hamlet  before  nightfall;  but  its  sud- 
den descent,  which  obscured  my  landmarks,  left  me 
wandering  at  venture  among  the  intricacies  of  the 
forest-path,  and  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  ap- 
proaching storm. 

Furious  gusts  of  wind  came  sweeping  through  the 
branches  over  my  head;  and  the  first  low  mutteiings 
oi  thunder — like  the  awakening  growl  of  a  sleeping 
lion — had  increased  in  volume  to  a  defiant  roar.  Ever 
and  anon  a  flash  of  lightning,  blinding  in  its  intensitj', 
shot  from  the  heart  of  the  pall-like  cloud.  My  good 
horse,  who  had  faced  a  cannon's  mouth  undaunted, 
grew  restive  under  the  continuous  blaze  of  heaven's 
artillery.  I  encouraged  him  with  hand  and  voice. 
Powerless  to  guide,  I  loosed  my  rein,  and  left  to  brute 
instinct  the  choice  of  a  path. 

Presently  thick  drops  came  pattering  down  on  the 
leafy  canopy  above — in  a  few  moments  I  should  be 
drenchtd  to  the  skin.  Tlie  lights  of  the  hamlet  were 
nowhere  in  i^iiiht  ;  the  wood  seemed  interminable.  I 
felt  that  I  must  have  lost  my  way. 

My  horse,  however,  kept  on  at  a  good  round  pace, 
spurred,  as  it  were,  by  the  storm,  which  continued  with 
•unabated  violence.  Suddenly  I  perceived  that  I  had 
come  out  into  a  clearing,  ancl  the  next  flash  of  light- 
ir'no;  shov/ed  me  near  at  hand  the  welcome  sight  of  a 
human  habitation. 

I  guided  my  dripping  steed  toward  its  entrance,  de- 
termined to  stop  and  ask  that  shelter  wliich  common 
humanity  could  hardly  refuse  a  dog. 

A  vivid  flash,  making  all  for  an  instant  as  light  as' 
day,  brought  out  the  house  in  full  relief  upon  the  back 
ground  of  forest  greenery.  It  was  a  substantial  struc- 
ture of  unhewn  stone,  though  presenting,  at  the  fleet- 
ing view,  somewhat  uf  a  dilapidated  appearance.  Un- 
kcpt  vines  straggled  up  to  the  eaves,  while  tall  weeds 
an'i  other  rank  growth  overrun  the  space  in  front. 
There  was  neither  light  nor  sound  j^eruepitible  about 
the  place.  Leading  my  horse  by  the  bridle,  I  made 
my  v>-ay  uii  the  stone  steps,  and  knocked  loudly  upon 
the  dijur,  Limling  the  strength  of  luy  voice  to  the  sum- 
mons. I  heard  only  the  echo  of  my  blows  noon  the 
stout  oak,  reverberating  through  what  1  now  became 
couhdent  was  an  untenanted  house. 

I  tried  the  latch  ,  it  unclosed  with  a  little  effort, 
^and  a  strong  push  swiiDfj  the  door  ajar.  I  closed  it 
hastily,  for  not  only  did  the  rain  beat  directly  in,  but 
another  flash  had  just  shov/u  me  a  low  out-house,  ad- 
joining the  main-building,  iu  which  I  hoped  to  find 
shelter  for  my  dumb  companion.  Carefully  groping 
my  way,  I  found  and  succeeded  in  opening  the  door 
of  the  out-building,  and  after  a  brief  examination  led 
the  animal  inside.  AVe  were  now  under  cover,  though 
surrounded  by  Egyptian  darkness. 

Searching  in  my  portmanteau,  which  was  water- 
proof, I  found  some  matches  and  a  box  of  wax-tapers, 
which  is  a  whim  of  mnne  to  alwa.ys  have  about  me. 
Lighting  one  of  the  tapers,  I  looked  curiously  about. 
AVe  Were  in  what  had  been  used  for  a  wood-shed,  ;;ome 
dry  sticks  yet  lying  heaped  in  one  corner,  while  the 
floor  underfoot  was  littered  with  chips  and  pieces  of 
bark.  A  pile  of  old  boards  lay  against  one  side,  and 
above,  suspended  against  the  wall,  wei-e  several  rusty 
gardening  implements.  There  was  a  door  on  the  side 
next  the  dwelling,  which  seemed  to  open  into  itv  Ap- 
proaching, I  examined  its  fastenings,  and  found  that 
it  yielded  at  my  touch.  Pushing  it  open,  I  crossed  the 
thiesLuld,  and  found  mysflf  in  a  large  old-fashioned 
Dutch  kifclicn.  To  my  .'lUrprisc,  although  there  were 
no  si'jiis  of  recent  occupation,  the  room  was  furnished, 
though  su-sr-rly.  There  was  a  deep  fire-place  choked  up 
wiih  ashcs  and  a  number  of  bricks,  which  had  appa- 
rtntiy  fidleu  down  the  chimney  ;  a  deal  table,  an  an- 
cient cupboard,  a  bench  and  two  or  three  chairs,  com- 
prehended the  entire  furniture. 

Traversing  this  apartment,  I  entered  the  next.  AVhat- 
ever  trick  of  circumstance  had  caused  an  exodus  from 
this  deserted  rnanaion  must  have  been  at  least  a  most 
unexpected  one. 

Everything  seemed  to  stand  in  the  exact  position 
the  former  occupants  had  left  it.  A  moth-eaten  carpet 
covered  the  floor  ;  a  fire-phice— the  once  polished  and- 
irons covered  with  verdigris— held  a  charred  log  above 
a  bed  of  ashes,  grimed  with  soot ;  a  tall  bookcase 


leaned  against  the  wall,  on  which  hung  several  por- 
traits inoil — thefeatures  irovv  indistinguishablethrough 
the  coating  of  mould  with  which  ciampness  had  in- 
vested them.  The  paper  hung  in  mouldy  strips  from 
the  walls,  and  drops  of  moisture,  like  sweat,  had  ga- 
thered on  the  ceiling  overhead.  A  sofa,  table,  and  se- 
veral chair.i,  completed  the  details  of  the  apartmeirt. 
Everything,  through  neglect,  was  fast  going  to  decay. 

In  rapid  succession  I  opened  the  various  doors  lead- 
ing from  this  apparent  sitting-room.  Two  bed-rooms, 
a  closet,  and  a  hall  revealed  themselves  to  my  eyes  ; 
these  furnished  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  house. 
From  the  hall  a  staircase  led  up  to  the  storey  above. 
I  was  too  much  chilled  to  desire  further  examination 
for  the  preseut. 

Being  satisfied  that  I  was  not  trespassing  upon  any 
one's  immediate  household,  I  felt  no  hesitation  in 
quartering  myself  here  and  making  everything  as  com- 
fortable as  possible. 

To  this  end  I  lighted  another  taper — the  first  being 
nearl}'  burnt  out — and,  raking  out|the  ashes  from  tlie 
fireplace,  weirt  after  an  armf id  of  fuel  from  the  wood- 
shed. I  found  the  old  roof  water-soaked,  and  leaking 
like  a  sieve  ;  I  could  hear  the  storm  beating  wildly 
outside.  My  poor  horse  rubbed  his  cold  nose  wistfully 
against  my  hand. 

"What  is  it,  Whitefoot  ?"  I  asked,  as  the  animal 
followed  me  restlessly  to  and  fro,  while  I  conveyed 
armful  after  armful  of  the  dried  .sticks  from  the  fast- 
dampening  pile  to  the  kitchen  floor. 

"  We  must  do  without  our  suppei's,  Whitefoot  ;  but 
a  dry  .skin  will  be  an  impr  ovement  on  the  present  con- 
dition, eh  ?" 

Whitefoot  followed  me  up  to  the  very  threshold.  I 
drew  gently  on  his  bridle. 

"  Come  in,''  I  said — for  I  saw  he  was  but  poorly 
sheltered  from  the  falling  drops. 

He  placed  his  fore-feet  on  the  threshold,  raised  his 
muzzle,  snuffiing  the  air,  and  held  back  with  an  un- 
easy wh'nny. 

"  It's  all  right — come  in,  old  fellow  !"  I  urged,  with 
sundry  reassuring  pats  on  the  arched  and  glossj'  neck 
"  The  mistress  is  away,  and  you  can  take  a  night's 
lodging  on  her  kitchen  lioor  wdth  p>erfect  im;)unity." 

I  drew  him  in,  spite  of  the  evident  reluctance  on 
his  part,  and  fastened  him  securely  to  an  iron  ring  iu 
the  fl.oor. 

I  soon  had  a  cheerful  fire  crackling  on  the  hearth 
of  the  keeping  room,  much  to  the  disturbance  of 
a  family  of  swallows  who  had  their  abode  in  the 
chimney. 

Getting  a  change  of  garlnents  from  myportmante.iu, 
I  soon  rejoiced  in  the  comfort  of  dry  clothing,  whiie 
that  I  had  discaixled  was  spread  upon  chairs,  and  left 
steaming  before  the  fire. 

Then  I  bethought  me  of  Whitefoot.  I  took  off  his 
saddle,  rubbed  him  vigorously  down  with  a  woollen 
rug,  and  brought  him  water,  in  an  old  tin  bucket  found 
ill  the  cupboard  bottom.  'This  done,  I  pulled  the  sofa 
up  before  the  fire,  brought  out  damp  piliow.s  and  blan- 
kets from  one  of  the  bedrooms,  and  spread  them  on  it 
to  dry. 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  better  take 
a  survey  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tenement  before  re- 
tiring for  the  night.  I  hastened  to  put  the  idea  into 
execution. 

The  stairs  were  rickety,  and  creaked  at  every  step, 
while  I  heard  a  scampering  of  rats  and  mice  as  I  ad- 
vanced. I  found  the  upper  part  of  the  house  divided 
into  four  chambers — two  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  i'he 
chambers  on  oire  side  of  the  hall  only  were  furnished, 
and  those  very  plainly.  One  was  in  perfect  order,  but 
the  other  2Jresented  extreme  confusion — a/fiair,  tipped 
over-bed-clothes  all  in  a  heap — and  one  sheet,  dragged 
across  the  floor,  and  lying  partly  in  the  hall. 

A  little  further  on,  a  step-ladder  led  to  a  loft  under 
the  roof.  I  went  up  far  enough  to  take  a  general  sur- 
vey. The  usual  attic  rubbidi  littered  the  loose  board 
flooring,  and  the  cobwebbed  rafters  v/ere  hung  with 
bunches  of  dried  herbs,  red  pepper,  stringa  of  seed 
corn  and  various  small,  mildewed  bags,  containing 
doubtless  some  household  stores.  I  made  no  hesitation 
in  appropriating  some  of  the  corn,  with  a  view  to 
Whitefoot's  evening  meal. 

My  inve.stigations  finished,  Icame  dovv-n,  replenished 
the  fire,  fed  mj-  beast,  and,  securely  fastening  both 
doors,  lay  down  in  the  tire-light,  with  my  pistol  under' 
my  head.  A  full  pipe  had  arrested  the  cravings  of 
hunger,  and  I  cun  safely  aver  that  I  had  never  felt 
more  euiuiea  table  in  my  life. 

The  stoim,  h  jwliug  and  beating  outside,  imparted  a 
sensation  of  pleasurable  security.  The  sound  of 
Whitefoot  leisurely  niunching  his  corn  fell  withJSfes- 
and  less  distinctness  on  my  ear  ;  a  lethargy  stole  gra- 


dually over  my  senses,  and  before  I  knew  it  I  was  fast 
asleep. 

How  long  I  slept  I  know  not.  A  fearful  d::i  and  a 
loud,  mournful  whinny  from  my  horse,  roused  me 
with  a  sudden  bound  to  my  feet. 

Hastily  hghting  my  taper  in  the  glowing  bed  of  eoala 
which  flanked  the  black  logs,  I  seized  my  pistol  and 
opened  the  door. 

Whitefoot  curled,  moaning  and  shivering,  in  the 
furthest  corner  of  the  room,  his  halter-strap  broken, 
and  the  trapdoor,  in  which  was  fastened  the  iron  ring, 
opened  back  upon  the  floor. 

I  could  eee  no  cause  for  his  strange  terror.  It  was 
evident  that  he  had  jerked  open  the  trap  in  his  effort 
to  break  loose.  I  glanced  down  as  1  ijassed  it,  but 
only  a  mi.-,2rable  stairway  and  a  bit  of  intense  dark- 
ness met  my  eye. 

Going  forward,  I  spoke  reassuringly  to  the  terrified 
animal,  making  gentle  passes  over  him  with  .my 
haud. 

I  could  in  nowLsG  account  for  his  unusual  conduct 
of  the  entire  evening,  except  by  attributing  it  to  some 
electric  influence  of  tha  storm.  Bis  eyes  were  dilated 
wildly,  the  nostrils  distended;  he  trembled  violently, 
and  breidhed  as  though  blown.  Every  effort  to  draw 
him  back  to  his  former-  position  was  met  with  a  stub- 
born, half-frantic  resistance. 

In  the  midst  of  my  efibrts  to  soothe  the  poor  crea- 
ture, I  became  suddenly  sensible  of  a  hght  shining  up 
from  the  vault,  and  growing  each  moment  brighter  and 
brighter. 

Quickly  blowing  out  my  own,  I  stood  breathlessly 
regarding  further  developments. 

I  noticed  that  the  horse  braced  himself  firmly,  and 
stood  motiouless,  save  for  the  spasmodic  tremors 
which  convulsed  his  frame.  Strange  to  say,  I  expe- 
rienced no  emotion,  save  the  most  intense  curiosity. 

A  slow,  heavy,  halting  step  came  dragging  up  the 
stairway,  followed  by  degree.^  by  the  head,  shoulders, 
and  body  of  a  man.  He  wore  the  coarse  dress  of  a 
common  peasant ;  a  large  heavy  blouse  belted  about 
his  waist,  iiis  couirtenance  v/as  that  of  a  man  of  mid- 
dle age — the  lower  part  covered  with  a  long,  bushy 
beard,  while  his  foi-ehead  Was  partially  bald.  His  fea- 
tures I  could  not  Weil  distinguish  in  the  uncertain 
light. 

In  one  hand  he  carried  a  sladge — a  kind  of  hammer 
used  principally  by  iron-smiths — while  in  the  other 
was  a  candle,  iu  a  .shining  bra.ss  candlestick.  His  man- 
ner was  that  of  a  man  in  his  own  house,  and,  oddly 
enough,  he  seemed  to  be  utterly  unaware  of  oui-  pre- 
sence. 

Muttering  unintelligibly,  he  left  the  trap  unclosed, 
anel  entered  the  apartment  where  I  had  been  sleeping. 
I  followed  at  a  little  distance  behind  him,  momenta- 
riljf  expecting  him  to  turn,  perceive,  and  address  me. 
His  behaviour  was  most  unaccountable. 

Utterly  unheeding  the  fii'e,  tlie  distiu'bed  apartment, 
and  articles  of  my  clothing  lying  about,  he  passed  di- 
rectly through  the  room,  into  the  hall,  and  up  the 
broad  staircase,  his  footsteps  pausing  before  one  of  the 
chamber  doors.  The  whole  proceeding  seemed  so  un- 
natural and  strange  that  I  knew  not  v.-hat  to  think  or 
do.  I  questioned  whether  this  might  not  be  some 
hai'mless,  demented  fellow,  accustomed  to  make  a 
haunt  of  the  old  deserted  house,  which  would  account 
for  the  disordered  chamber  above.  I  was  certain  it  was 
before  that  door  that  he  paused. 

Vrhile  deliberating  whether  t<3'  follow  or  fasten  the 
communication  between  us.  and  retiie  again,  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  him  raise  the  latch  and  cross  the  thresh- 
old of  the  room  above.  Undei  stand,  I  had  seen  that 
door  wide  open  the  very  last  thing  "befeire  retu-ing.  I 
stood  listening  intently.  He  set  down  his  candle  snd 
proceeded  directly  to  the  bed.  I  heard  him  speak 
some  words  in  a  harsh,  gruff  voice,  and  immediately 
foUowini;  came  a  sweet  female  voice,  raised  in  tones  of 
piercing  entreaty : 

'•Oh,  f.ither,  mercy  1  mercy!" 

I  cleared  the  staircase  at  three  bounds.  What  a 
vision  greeted  my  gaze.  Uprising  from  the  snowwhito 
couch,  one  dimpled  arm  in  tiie  fierce  grasp  of  the  old 
man.  was  the  loveliest  girl  1  had  cvf  r  seen.  Fair  and 
delicate  as  a  lily,  with  briaht  golden  hair  falling  in 
loose  waves  below  her  shoulders,  and  wide  blue  eyes 
frozen  in  an  expression  of  rigid  horror.  She  regarded 
him  with  mute  entreaty,  her  waxen  hands  folded 
meekly  on  her  bosc.m.  Pie,  with  savage  impatience, 
dragged  her  rudely  from  her  bed. 

"  Hold!"  I  cried,  confronting  the  pair.  "Old  man," 
what  means  this  outrage;" 

I  might  have  been  an  empty  breath,  a  mote,  for  all 
that  either  seemed  to  note  my  presence.  Crouching 
upon  the  floor,  she  grasped  his  rough  knee  imploringly 
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—a  frail,  dimunitive  snow-drop  of  a  girl,  hardly  yet  in 
her  womanhood. 

"Mercy!  mercy!"  she  faltered  wildly. 

"  Call  not  on  me  for  mercy!    iVIy  name  is  Justice!" 

Like  one  accustomed  to  wield  it  he  raised  the  ham- 
mer above  his  head.  I  sprang  upon  him  with  the  fire 
of  young  blood  tingling  in  my  veins.  Great  God!  my 
hands  closed  upon  empty  air. 

For  the  first  time  a  superstitious  thrill  shot  through 
mo.  Heretofore  I  had  looked  upon  all,  though  unac- 
countable, as  real;  now  I  felt  that  some  strange,  super- 
natural phantasmagoria  was  passing  before  my  eyes. 
Yet  I  would  test  fully— I  would  not  be  deceived.  I 
started  forward  and  clutched  at  the  form  of  the  girl — 
my  hands  passed  as  through  a  moonbeam. 

Then  I  knew  that  the  place  bore  the  brand  of  a  fear- 
ful crime,  and  that  neither  wronged  nor  wronging 
could  find  rest  in  the  grave,  nor  on  the  liroad  earth, 
until  the  blood  crying  from,  the  ground  should  arouse 
an  avenger. 

Had  Heaven  selected  me  as  such,  that  it  endowed 
me  with  courage  to  pass  that  fearful  ordeal  ? 

Jleanwhile  the  murderous  weapon  hud  fallen — a 
moan,  a  struggle,  a  sigh,  and  all  was  still  !  My  blood 
seemed  curdling  around  my  heart — my  eyes  were 
glued  upon  the  horrible  spectacle  ! 

Winding  a  sheet  about  the  head  and  face  of  the 
beautiful  corpse,  the  old  man  shudderingly  lifted  it  to 
his  shoulder,  and  taking  the  light,  descended  the  stairs 
with  his  burden.    I  followed. 

He  passed  directly  through  the  lower  apartments, 
and  went  down  into  t&e  pit.  I  kept  him  in  full 
sight. 

"We  now  seemed  to  be  in  an  ordinary  cellar,  with 
earth  bottom  and  stone  walls.  In  one  corner  was  a 
grave-like  excavation,  and  around  it  stood  several  bar- 
rels and  a  large  box,  as  though  moved  out  of  their 
usual  position. 

Setting  down  the  light,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion hs  lifted  the  body  of  the  girl  into  the  cavity,  and 
hurriedly  threw  in  the  sods  until  it  was  filled.  He 
stamped  the  earth  down  with  his  feet,  scraped  up 
every  moiety  of  loose  soil,  and  carefully  replaced  the 
box  and  barrels,  so  as  to  conceal  all  <  traces  of  his 
labour. 

This  done,  he  reascended  the  stairs,  closed  the  trap, 
and  seemed  to  build  a  great  fire  upon  the  hearth.  Into 
this  he  cast  his  outer  garments  ;  then  carefully  wash- 
ing his  hands,  returned  to  the  chamber  above. 

The  unhappy  woman  had  fallen  upon  the  rug,  and 
not  a  stain  of  blood  ensanguined  the  floor.  He 
wrapped  the  bloody  hammer — several  golden  threads 
of  her  hair  yet  clinging  to  it— in  the  rug,  and,  descend- 
ing, buried'  them  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  fiercest 
blaze. 

His  labour  was  not  yot  completed.  Quickly  return- 
ing, he  made  a  bundle  of  all  the  articles  of  her  ward- 
robe—  all  the  gudish  ornaments  and  adornments  of 
her  chamber — and  burned  them  piece  by  piece,  until 
all  were  consumed  ;  tbr-n,  raking  the  coals  into  aheap, 
he  concealed  the  hammer  in  their  midst  covering  the 
heap  with  dead  ashes  from  a  vessel  upon  the  heal  th. 

But  now,  even  while  my  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him, 
his  figure  became  indistinct — it  faded  to  a  mere  out- 
line, and  vanished  from  my  sight. 

The  storm  had  ceased,  and  abroad  ray  of  moonlight 
lay  coldly  white  upon  the  floor.  The  door  of  the  shed 
stood  partially  open,  and  1  heard  "vYbitefoot's  whinny 
just  beyond. 

I  hastened  to  the  adjoining  apartment.  My  fire  had 
fallen  low,  and  only  a  Uttle  blaze  shot  up  from  the  de- 
Ciiying  embers. 

Resolutely  lighting  my  candle,  I  ascended  to  the 
haunted  chamber.  Everything  was  in  the  exact  order 
I  had  teen  it  on  my  first  Inspection.  Had  I  been 
dreaming  ? 

I  flew  to  the  room  below,  and,  seizing  a  poker,  hur- 
riedly raked  aside  the  ashes  on  the  kitchen  hearth. 
There,  buried  in  their  midst,  lay  the  tell-tale  hammer, 
reddened  by  rust  and  the  action  of  the  fire. 

I  threw  my  efTects  hurriedly  together,  and  at  the 
earliest  peep  of  day  had  White  foot  under  the  saddle, 
and  set  out  in  search  of  the  hamlet. 

Luckily,  I  chanced  to  fall  in  with  a  countrymnn, 
who  guided  me  thither,  and  from  whom  I  obtained  the 
following  .statement  of  facts  : 

I  was  the  first  person  who,  for  a  period  of  twelve 
vears,  had  set  foot  inside  the  deserted  hous'^  of  Deer- 
wood  Forest.  Its  last  occupant  b<ad  been  a  German 
smith,  a  man  of  solitary  and  most  eccentric  habits.  He 
was  believed,  by  some  superstitious  people,  t.)  have 
dealings  with  the  Evil  One.  lie  had  his  loige  a  little 
further  up  in  the  forest,  and  worked  at  his  trade. 

At  home  his  only  companion  wa»  his  young  daughter, 


whom  he  restrained  to  a  life  as  solitary  and  companion- 
less  as  his  own.  Ifo  person  was  ever  made  welcome  to 
cross  hi.5  threshold  ;  and  though  the  girl  was  beautiful 
and  pure,  no  one  scarcely  ventured  to  notice,  or  even 
address  her  ! 

At  last  the  forge  fires  went  out,  and  the  smith  and 
his  daughter  were  both  found  to  have  disappeared.  On 
the  forgo  door  was  found  this  inscription  : 

Whence  I  came  or  whither  I  go  no  man  can  tell !  When  it 
please  me,  I  shall  come  again  ;  and  take  heed  lest  the  print 
of  a  foot  or  the  mark  of  a  finger  appear  against  any  of  you 
upon  the  things  that  are  mine. 

Superstition  proved  the  best  restraint,  and  from  that 
time  forward  the  people  regarded  the  house  and  forge 
as  watched  over  by  evil  spirits.  It  was  said  that  lights 
were  frequently  seen  from  the  windows,  but  no  one 
was  found  bold  enough  to  investigate,  and  neither  the 
smith  nor  his  daughter  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  since 
their  departure.  . 

''  But  has  no  one  ever  entered  the  house  since  they 
left  !"  I  asked,  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  once,"  replied  my  informant,  dropping  his 
voice,  "  and  that  is  the  strangest  part  of  the  story.  No 
sooner  were  they  known  to  be  gone  than  young  Donald 
Glenn,  the  bravest  and  handsomest  lad  in  all  the 
country  side,  got  out  of  his  head  ;  and  he  swore  that 
the  blacksmith's  daughter  had  been  his  wife,  secretly, 
for  a  good  si.x  months,  though  he  could  not  prove  the 
marriage,  since  the  good  vicar  that  wedded  them  had 
died,  and  the  record  could  not  be  found,  and  the  girl 
had  the  certificate  in  her  possesion.  Of  course,  he  was 
out  of  his  head,  for  he  said  that  her  father  had  found 
out  her  secret,  and  murdered  his  poor  girl,  and  that 
he  was  going  to  Deerhouse  Forest  to  prove  it.  Well, 
he  ransacked  the  house  all  over,  we  waiting  in  the 
forest  below,  and  found  no  trace.  In  two  days  after 
he  sickened  and  died,  and  was  buried  in  just  a  week 
from  the  day  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  tnat  cursed 
house. 

I  have  no  long  denouement  to  add.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  .saying  that  I  believe  the  scene  I  witnessed  on 
that  night  of  horror  to  be  a  faithful  reproduction  of 
events  -transpiring  in  that  place,  years  before.  My 
idea  is  that  the  father,  believing  in  his  daughter's  dis- 
honour, thus  avenged  tlie  imagined  stain  upon  his 
honour.  Aside  from  putting  a  written  deposition  of 
my  story  and  conclusions  in  thehandsof  a  neighbour- 
ing justice,  I  have  been  able  to  do  nothing  toward  un- 
ravelling the  mystery.  I  proceeded  on  my  journey 
the  succeeding  day. 

Sometime  after  I  learned  that  a  party,  emboldened 
by  my  views  of  the  case,  had  ventured,  in  broad  day- 
light, to  make  an  examination  of  the  old  cellar.  The 
result  was  the  finding  of  the  skeleton  of  a  woman,  buried 
exactly  as  I  had  described,  and  recognisable  by  its  long 
golden  locks,  which  were  those  of  the  missing  girl.  The 
indignant  mob  set  fire  to  both  house  and  forge,  and 
burned  them  to  the  ground. 

Such  is  the  climax  of  my  strange  adventure,  which 
conclusively  convinces  me  "  there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philoso- 
phy !" 


MET  AT  LAST. 

Lady — what!  you  do  not  know  me? — 
Is  your  bracelet  something  wrong* 

All,  that  fair  round  wrist  it  chafeth 
With  a  pressure  cruel-ftrong. 

Yet  wh.at  reck?  A  heart's  full  purchase 

Flashes  from  each  ierpent-gcale. 
Aye,  your  eyes  flash  e'en  as  biightly. 

Yet  }  our  cheek  is  someivhat  pale- 
Somewhat  paler  since  you  entered 

Oh  your  princely  lover's  arm, 
Vith  that  soft  up-look  that  seemeth 

Love-light  gleams— I  know  the  charm. 

Yon  are  looking  at  the  dancers — 
Watching— so!  you  hear  at  last? 

Nay,  my  lord  is  out  of  lieai  ing, 
And  you  need  not  look  aghast. 

Yet  those  pale  lips  quiver,  quiver — 
AVliat!  you  sigh?— your  heail  bent  down — 

But  i  only  see,  foveshadnwfd 
There  the  morrow's  ducal  crown. 

So  we  touch  not  hands  in  parting. 

Farewell,  sweet!    One  glance — ah,  well, 
Fain  would  I  have  had  one  last  glance, 

Though  I  knov/  tliee  false.  Farewell! 


The  rapid  a'.id  daily  increasing  sale  of  Williams  and  Co''g 
Tea.s  is  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  .strength, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Prices,  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s  lOd.  per  lb. 
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REGISTRATIOIV  FACTS. 
We  have  received  the  Return  of  Marriages,  Euths, 
and  Deaths  in  Ireland  for  the  quarter  ending  30tb 
June,  1874.  In  common  with  previous  returns,  it 
bears  strong  internal  evidence  tliat  registration  is  .still 
exceedingly  imperfect  in  Ireland.  The  total  result  of 
the  reii'istered  deaths  for  the  q\iarter  is  that  it  appears 
that  the  total  mortality  of  Ireland  for  the  period  was 

18.2  per    1,000  ;  the  mortality  for  Leinster  being 

20.3  per  1,000  ;  Munster,  18.4  per  1,000  ;  Ulster,  17.9 
per  1,000  ;  Connaught,  14.9  per  1,000.  The  extra- 
ordinar3'  lightness  of  the  apparent  average  mortality 
and  the  vast  difierence  between  the  returns  from  the 
various  provinces  are  onlyreconcilable  on  the  hypothesis 
already  st.nted,  that  registration  in  Ireland  is  sadly 
deficient,  and  so  it  will  remain  until  the  fees  of  the 
registrars  are  increased  to  a  point  which  makes  it 
worth  their  while  to  hunt  out  a  birth,  a 
marriage,  or  a  death.  The  number  of 
marriages  registered  in  Ireland  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  year  was  9,481,  of  which 
7,701  wei-e  between  Catholics  and  1,780  between  Proa 
testants.  The  Catholic  marriages  show  an  annual  rate 
of  7'1  per  1,000  of  the  population — the  Protestant  a 
rate  of  5"7.  Among  both  religions  the  number  of  mar- 
riages in  the  first  three  months  of  '74  was  far  less  thaa 
in  the  corresponding  periods  of  '71,  '72,  and  '73.  Re- 
turning to  the  gloomy  subject  of  the  national  death- 
rate,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  small-pox,  though  still 
lurking  in  many  districts,  though  still  a  fertile  source 
of  disease  and  death,  is  being  gradually  got  under. 
This  terrible  disease,  which  caused  220  deaths  in  the 
first  three  months  of  '73,  and  141  in  the  first  three 
months  of  '74,  caused  123  dea.ths  in  the  three  months 
ending  June.  This  shows  a  marked  falling-off,  and  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  109  of  the  123  deaths  oc- 
curred in  the  province  of  Ulster.  In  many  in- 
stances the  disease  was  imported  from  Scotland, 
persons  who  had  contracted  the  disease  in  that  coun- 
try landing  at  northern  ports  Aw  hile  still  suffering  from 
it.  A  fconsiderable  percentage  of  the  mortality  must 
also  be  attributed  to  the  baneful  practice  of  inocula- 
tion which,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  police, 
still  prevails  in  many  districts.  The  Registrar  of  the 
Dunkineely  district,  Donegal  Union,  says  that  six  of 
the  cases  of  death  from  small-pox  recorded  by  him 
were  caused  by  ■the  "  vile  practice  of  inoculation,"  novr 
"  extensively  carried  on  in  the  more  remote  and  back- 
ward parts  of  the  country."  This  gentleman  sugge.sta 
that  the  law  should  punisli  any  parent  or  guardian 
who  permits  a  child  under  their  authority  to  be  in- 
oculated. We  need  scarcely  say  that  it  is  of  vital 
importance  for  Ireland  to  watch  carefully  against  the 
spread  of  small-pox.  A  few  years  since,  when  the 
di.-^ease  was,  apparently,  all  but  extii'pated  in 
Ireland,  it  suddenly  returned  in  the  shape  of 
a  horriVile  epidemic  which  swej't  away  hundreds 
of  valuable  lives.  VS'e  will  never  be  free  from  the  re- 
currence of  such  a  danger  till  inoculation  is  stamped 
out,  vaccination  is  universal,  and  a  patient  sufFeririg 
from  small-pox  is  completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  population.  As  to  the  other  zj'motic  di.-seases, 
deaths  from  fever  were  under  the  number  in  the  same 
period  in  '73,  and  the  same  is  true  of  whooping  cough 
and  diphtheria.  We  regret  to  find,  however,  that 
while  the  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  in  April,  May,  and 
June,  '73,  stood  at  376,  they  had  reached  760  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1874.  There  is  no  darker  fea- 
ture in  our  sanitary  outlook  than  the  fact  that  scarlet 
fever,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  a  mere  children's 
plague,  has  grown  into  a  formidable  epidemic.  The 
reports  of  the  Registrars  show,  that  while  ameliora- 
tion has  taken  place  during  the  quarter  in  a  few  loca* 
lities,  others  remain  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state. 
The  Registrar  of  the  Drogheda  District  re- 
piv.ts  that  it  is  very  healthy,  owing  to  the 
compulsory  sanitary  regulations  enforced  in  the 
town.  On  the  other  hand,  we  learn  that  Dr.  Cameron, 
having  analysed  the  water  of  Banbridge,  found  that 
not  one  of  the  seventeen  pumps  in  the  town  gave  ab- 
solutely pure  water,  and  that  the  water  from  four 
pumps  was  so  contaminated  as  to  bo  actually  danger- 
ous. The  Registrar  of  one  of  the  districts  into  which 
the  city  of  Cork  is  divided  saj-s  : — "  My  district  has 
been  in  a  very  bad  sanitary  condition  from  the  time 
th.at  I  first  took  charge  of  it  up  to  the  present,  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  sheer  waste  of 
time  to  trouble  myself  writing,  any  mora  Bonitary 
reports."  Commenting  on  this,  the  Registnur-Generaf 
says  : — "  It  is  not  suprising  to  find  iieglout  a»  to  sani» 
tation  in  the  provinces  when  Dublin,  tba  metropolis 
continues  to  be  in  consequence  of  oegieoted  aanitation 
one  of  the  most  unhealthy  towas  of  the  kincdoHu" 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


EPITAPHIA^'A. 

(Specially  Contributed.) 
St,  Helen's  chmchyard,  London  : — 

Eere,  unclerneiith,  lyeth  the  Body  of 
Hlizabeth  no'iiiuson, 
Wife  of  John. RoOiDson, 
And  daasiiter  of  Sir  Ricliai-fi  Rogers, 
Of  the  Count V  of  Dorset, 
Knisiit, 

Wlio  ha4  issue  one  Son  aad  one  Daughter, 
And  died  the 
23rd  of  October,  liiOO. 
Christ  is  my  life,  3)oath  is  my  gain  ; 
My  Body  sleeps  in  hope  to  reign  ; 
Tiirice  happy  o-iaiigs  it  is  for  me, 
rrom  Earth  to  Heivsn  removed  to  be. 

Elizabeth  Itobiason. 

On  Slattliew  Prior,  thepoei  : — 

Xobles  and  horalds,  by  your  leave, 

Htre  lie  the  bones  of  Matthew  Prior, 
Tiio  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eva; 
Lsi  Bourbon  or  Ka3:;au  go  higher. 

la  Rofclya  Churchyard  : — 

Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  virtue  as  could  die. 
Which,  when  alivo,  did  ligour  giv* 
To  as  much  virtue  as  cjuld  live. 

la  the  Temple  chui'chyard  : — ■ 

Hero  lias  John,  a  burning,  shining  light, 
Whose  aa'aie,  life,  actions  were  ahlie  White. 

Ib  Sili-aughts  churchyard,  Ireland  ; — 
I  v.-as  bc-n 
In  the  joii-  ir2I ;  I 
Drev/mvhiit 

Bvorvth,  r::r. 

Ti  o  :     ■       .  i)f 
tly  Grand  ^  -  .  _:y  Jlother, 

Lie  here  c;ie. 

In  Crayford  Churchyard,  Kent : — 

To  the  memory  of  Peter  Izod,  who  was  35  years  of  this 
pdrish,  and  sSv.-ito  pvoTOd  himself  a  pious 
ana  --i.       !  iLi.'M. 
The  life  of  this  cI(-:-!l  .  aae  score  and  ten. 

Baring  hall  of  which  .ii,;  outAmsu  ; 

111  hii;  youth  he  was  ;!.„... ^  .  iir.3  olliftr  yoims;  men. 
But  his  wife  died  one  day  as  he  chaiiuted  iiaien. 
A  ssf  ond  he  took — she  departed— what  fhsirt 
Ke  cou.'ted  ana  niarriecl  a" third  nitii  Anieu. 
His  joys  and  his  sorrows  were  trebie,.  biit  tiien 
His  voice  was  deep  bass  as.  he  tnng  out  Ameu. 
'J  he  horn  w:i.s  e:-:altei!  iii  blciv/ir^  aincis. 
He  lojt  ail' his  win'l  at  throf'score-and-teu. 
Ai;d  liere,  with  tluue  wive--.,  he  waits  tiil  again 
The  trujnpiit  shall  rouse  biin  to  sing  cut  Aiueu. 

At  Westoii : — 

Here  lies  entombed,  ■within  this  vault  so  dark, 
A  taiior,  cloth  drrorer.  sold-or,  ar.rl  pa-lsh  clerk. 
Dc'ath  snatched  h':  .  .  .  .;  him  tooS 

His  needle,  thiisi  :  .  ,1.;. 
He  cuuld  notwor::  -  .  ■. 
Ke  loU  the  world,      i i..D.y  t.    .i  ■  •  ......en. " 

In  a  churchy:ird  nsar  Ayr : — 

An  auld  licht  o'  the  Free  Kirk  lies  here, 

Of  his  future  he  thoi'£:;t  there  wad  be  nae  fear. 

St.  Eel->n's  churchyard.  -^-.^  monumeut  for  the  payi 
fjmiiy,  wiih  theifoilowing  lints  on  a  child  ; — 
Siiant  grave,  to  thee  I  trust 
1  h(i^e.prel■!ous  piieB  of  lovely  dust. 
Keep  them  safely,  sa»?rfd  tomb, 
Til]  a  father  asks  for  room. 

In  a  churcbj-.ird  in  Berlisl:::e  : — 
•My  Lord  i^  i-cice, 
My  d.iy  i.  <:..::,., 
In  this  woi  jd  of  i«:;ne ; 
My  days  begun, 
.My  joys  art!  como. 
For  v/itii  tiy  God  1  reign. 
Jo!;n  ii  —d.   Obit  1S30.  Xtat  iO. 

In  Eirauaston  chiirchyatd,  Noi-thamptonshire  ^ — 
'Tis  true  I  led  a  biiirle  !ife. 
And  nare  was  martic^d  in  my  life : 
"Fur  of  ihat  Sick  (sex)  I  nare  li;id  none  : 
It  IS  the  Lord  :  Hi.s  will  be  done. 

In  Brisham  ohurol  vara  •  

o.J^iSlai;-:  = 

'ilw  ollxur  buv.vi  lit.e.  ' 

In  St.  Catherine's  churchyard,  Glouceater 
Eere  lies  old  Mr.  Ki.h.-.id  Tui'y 
Who  liv^d  a  .■u.iTinc;  years  fully ; 

K« '!i<l  tliyi  sword  if  Lhe  city  boar  ' 
(i>o  ;i!,-iiiy)'  years  beforf  t!;e",\Iayor. 
'  Ho  bttf]  sin  wives,  and  hvic  they  lie, 
EiBectiiug  heaven's  otcruity.  ' 


AX  AMERICAls-  EXECUTION. 

A  despatch  from  New  Orleans,  dated  the  21st  ult., 
to  the  Ncio  Yorh  Times,  gives  an  account  of  th.e  execu- 
tion of  five  men  for  a  murder  committed  in  AV'il 
l:i.st.  It  says— Ander.son  Perry,  John  Roes,  Antoine 
llaurice,  James  Williams,  and  James  Ko'oertson,  asso- 
ciated iu  the  murder  of  Elisha  Eastwood,  an  old  flat- 
boatman,  were  hanged  to-day  at  Napoleonville,  As- 
sumption Parish.  On  the  night  of  the  murder  East- 
wood's fiat-boat  was  moored  opposita  Gri.ssmore's 
plantation,  about  12  miles  from  Thibodeaus,  ouEayou 
Lafourche  ;  there  were  on  board  with  him  his  wife  ajjd 
a  negro  woman.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
thiee  of  the  men  above  named  appeared  on  t'ne  bank, 
and,  after  calling  to  Eastwood,  went  on  board  the 
boat.  They  were  armed  •with  clubs,  and  iustautiy 
knocked  Eastwood  down,  and  aisaulted  the  women, 
but  one  of  them  managed  to  efcape  and  give  an 
alarm.  The  men  were  soon  afterwards  arrested  and 
tried  at  the  Special  Term  of  the  Fifteenth  Judicial 
District  Court,  in  Assumption  Parish,  on  the  14th  of 
July,  and  convicted.  Governor  Kelioj'g  signed  their 
death  warrants  on  the  1st  of  August.  To-day  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court  -was  carried  out.  The  condemned  men 
never  gave  up  hope.  They  impiored  continually  for 
pardon,  and  begged  every  visitor  to  interfere  in  their 
behalf.  Father  Orfie,  their  spiritual  adviser, 
talked  with  them  often,  trying  in  every  manner  to 
soften  their  hearts  to  the  hard  realities  of  their 
fate.  Two  only  of  the  prisoners,  Robertson  and  ilau- 
rice,  ■were  Catholics.  Ross,  the  boldest  of  them  all, 
became  deeply  penitent.  He  confes-sed  the  -i-wfulne-w 
of  his  crime,  and  was  ready  to  e.-cpiate  it  on  the 
gillows.  The  others,  hov/ever,  crawled'  around  ab- 
jectly on  their  h,inds  and  knees,  and  sued  almost  con- 
tinuously iu  the  most  servile  manner  for  a  pardon  or  a 
reprieve  — anything  to  escape  the  gallows.  Great  care 
and  vigilance  ■!\'o.s  observed,  yettbey  obtained  a  tile, 
and  on  Tuesday  last  tiled  their  way  through  the  thick 
iron  cage  in  which  they  were  confined.  This  was  ljut 
a  temporary  e.^cape.  The  jail  was  so  ■well  guarded 
that  tl;e  pricouers  were  easily  captured.  Fr.'in  Tues- 
day until  to-day  the  mpu  were  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment, and  much  of  the  time  in  the  stocks.  The 
severity  of  this  punishment  seem.ed  to  produce  a  bene- 
tici'tl  eflect.  All  the  prisoners  became  penitent  \vith 
tliu  exception  of  lllaurice  ;  they  al-jo  became  somewhat 
encouraged,  and  smoked  and  chatted  in  a  jocose 
manner.  JIaurice,  however,  remained  by  himself  in 
sullen  silence,  and  seemed  ever  afSicted  by  some  pio- 
cesfdion  of  evil  sights  before  his  eye;~.  He  was  alway.s 
trembling,  curisag,  and  moaning.  Thus  they  lived  in 
prison  up  to  Friday  m.orning.  No  one  save  the  iirie.st 
seemed  to  show  them  any  sympathy.  The  gallows 
v.-ere  erected  at  the  side  of  the  gaol,  iJcing  the 
pablic  road.  T.hey  consisted  of  two  upright  poits, 
V.  ith  a  beam  t'wenty  feet  in  lengt'a  ;  between 
t'nem  the  platform,  '^vhich  was  eight  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  gave  away  at  the  slightest 
ton  u.  Thi.s  (Friday)  morning  the  people  from 
the  nriah'i"  iinhood  of  Napoleonville  Hocked  into  town 
to  V,  icne.-s  disgusting  spectacle.  They  crowded 
Til  thft  hiyr'U  and  around  the  jaU,  and  waited  im- 

ii:i':!i-'!7  f-ir  the  appearance  of  the  prisoners.  At  ten 
o'\ 1:  th.  rt.  were  at  least  500  persons  present,  sime 
mount;.!  i.id  some  on  foot.  At  nine  o'clock  thesherift" 
got  the  n:  jn  up  and  dressed.  They  were  m.'irc'ned  out 
on  the  platform  and  man  after  man  arranged  iu  posi- 
tion, R  ..-?.  first,  then  Wilhams,  then  Robertson  (white), 
then  yv.r  ;  then  Jlaurice,  and  the  noose  attached  to 
the  nock  <  -i  eacn.  The  Rev.  Father  Orne  mounted  the 
platform  and  comm.ifcted  the  souls  of  t'ne  men  to  God 
in  a  long  and  eloquent  pra;y  er.  The  sheriff,  who  was 
present  on  horseback,  then  read  the  death  warr.int, 
and  called  on  the  prisoners  to  know  if  any  of  them 
wii-hed  to  sptrsk.  Ross  made  a  short  speech,  but  did 
liv"'  ai-udt-  to  his  criminality  or  innocence,  but  pointed 
t  J  hiuiielf  as  sn  awful  examp'e,  and  bid  his  hearers 
beware  of  a  similar  fate.  William.^,  who  was  fright- 
fully excited,  broke  into  a  wild,  violent,  mad  hui  angue 
about  meeting  his  hearers  in  heaven,  where  there  Were 
no  ju(iges,  no  \Mliiam  Pitt  Kellogg.s  to  murder  and 
h-i:g  poor  negroes.  So  violently  d:d  )yi  become  e.\- 
r;t(.d  that  he  fell  away  in  a  fit  anil  lay  as  if  dead,  witli- 
ouL  mo\  ing  for  ten  minutes  ;  Jlaurice  burst  into  loud, 
hysterical  weeping,  deploring  Lis  fate,  and  at  that 
late  hour  pleading  for  mercy.  Father  Orfie  then  de- 
scended, a.nd  the  hangman  took  his  place  disguised 
completely.  He  drew  the  black  caps  over  the  heads 
of  the  m'.'n,  pLicf.d  \\l!lia'.ns,  who  was  still  in  a  half 
fainting  stire,  in  p<\sit.ion,  and  then  went  dov, n,  juit 
as  the  tiap  fell,  and  the  poor  wretches  dropped  \yith  a 
sudden  jerk,  only  to  be  pulled  hack  agiiu.    At  the 


fall  there  was  a  universal  start,  some  of  the  woxcc 
eereamed  and  fainted,  and  the  whole  cro'K'd  stam- 
peded. The  men  struggled  but  a  short  time.  Ross 
was  dead  in  eis,  and  the  othera  In  five  naiautes. 

THE  ESCAPE  OF  EX-MAKSHAL  BAZAINE. 

General  Lewal's  report  on  the  escape  of  ex-ilarehal 
Bazaine,  copies  of  which  have  been  addressed  to  the 
general  in  command  of  the  15th  Corps-d'arm^e,  to  the 
Jlinister  of  ^^'a^,  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  to  the 
Ministers  of  the  Interior  and  Justice,  and  to  the  Pro- 
cureur-Gcneral  at  the  Aij:  Court  of  Appeal,  states  th-at 
on  the  evening  of  -A-ug.  9,  the  es-3Iar.<'aal,  a  prisoner  in 
the  Island  of  Sainte  Marguerite,  made  his  escape  by 
passing  through  a  postern  gate,  and  by  embarkirig  in  a 
boat  which  conveyed  him  on  b-D.ird  a  steamer  lying  at  a, 
few  cables'  length  from  th'*  Eho.als  which  border  ths 
inhnd.  The  evasion  is  said  to  have  taken  place  with 
the  connivance  of  a  pirt  of  the  civil  keepers,  it»  con- 
.sequence  of  certain  overtures  m-id';  to  them  by  CoL 
Villette,  of  the  staff,  authorised  to  i.hare  the  prisoner's 
lof^  One  sentinel,  it  is  true,  failed  in  the  duty  im- 
po.^ed  upon  him.  The  principal  responsibility  of  that 
fact  falls,  report  says,  on  a  ke-=;per,  the  amount  of 
v,  ho.=e  guilt  will  be  determined  by  the  tribunals.  The 
military  surveillacce  was  never  found  at  fi.i;lt.  The 
ofl-'cers  and  soldiers  of  the  tv.  o  coaipanies  of  the  lllth 
followed  a  conduct  exempt  from  all  reproach.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  ofEcsr  iu  command  of  the 
i)Iace.  The  document  iu  cp.ie.^tton,  after  having  esta'o- 
hshed  the  criminality  of  certain  civil  ag^nt?,  and  de- 
termined the  share  of  the  initiacive  ta.ken  by  Lieut.- 
Colcnel  Vill.-tte,  who,  in  concert  with  ihs  priioaer, 
conceived  and  prepared  the  means  of  execution  by 
corrupting  the  jailers,  having  also  noted  the  breach  of 
disciplinary  regulations  committed  by  the  sentinel, 
who  allowed  himsslf  to  be  corrupt ■^d  by  a  ci\i[  cinpi^t/e, 
concludes  that  the  incriminated  agents  and  Lier.t.- 
Colonel  Villette  f-hall  be  citefl  (according  to  Arts.  2i", 
210,  and  242  of  the  Penal  Code),  before  the  Court  of 
Assizes  of  the  Alpes-Maritimes,  as  accused  of  having 
facilitated  and  effected  the  escape  of  es-Marshai 
Bazaine,  condemned  on  Dec.  10,  1373," to  the  penalty 
of  death  by  the  First  Court-Martial  of  the  1st  Military 
Division,  which  sentence  had  been  commuted,  on  tha 
11th  of  the  B:ime  month,  into  twenty  years'  detention. 
The  soldier  alluded  to  wiU  be  brought  before  a  court- 
martial,  in  conformity  with  the  military  laws. 


A  '■■  D.\T  IX  THE  Cot":;rHY." — A  pleasing  "  day  in  th.-; 
country"  seems  to  h  ve  been  spent  by  a  party  of  ex- 
cursionists  at  Southend  on  the  ii-'th  ult.  Those  poor 
fellop's,  said  to  be  the  labourers  of  a  large  firm  in 
the  timber  ti-ade,"  s'nowed  ther.2selves  anxious  not 
only  to  get  "  a  mouthlul  of  fresh  air,''  but  also  a 
mouthful  of  several  other  things  ;  for  many  of  them, 
it  is  stated,  were  drunk  when  they  arrived  at  the 
quiet  watering-place  early  in  the  morning,  at.'d  feeling, 
no  doubt,  the  necessity  of  com'oining  solid  food  ■with 
stroug  liquors,  they  attacked  an  oyster  shop,  knocked 
dr^vra  the  salesman,  and,  after  injuring  him  S9\'ere!y, 
made  ofi'  with  a  bairel  of  oysters.  They  then  c;":n- 
meuced  "a  series  of  outrages,"  as  thsir  acts  of  play- 
fulness are  somewhat  harshly  termed  by  those  who, 
living  in  the  pure  air  all  the  year  round,  Cd3.  hardly 
understand  its  exhiiirating  influence  on  vorkicg 
men,  sufl'ocated  with  the  fumes  of  London 
=moke.  The  churlish  Southeudeis  foolishly  ob- 
jects J  to  being  lo'obed  and  beaten  by  holiday 
ma'iiers,  and  took  in  earnest  what  was  e\-i- 
dently  intended  for  sport.  Accordingly,  a  fprce  of 
no  fewer  than  four  policemen  made  a  brutal  onsiau:hfc 
on  the  poor  excursionists,  who  were  oulj-  6(i  or  70  in 
number,  and  the  fishermen  oSciously  as^sted  the 
policemen  in  worrying  t'nese  tjoya  jiJ'  travsU^  rs.  C-i 
course,  under  thc&s  circumstances,  there  was  a  good 
deai  of  figliting,  and  the  day's  amusemeut.s  were 
[deasantly  divtrsified  by  the  arrival  of  the  mea 
of  the  6th  and  7  th  batteries  of  Artillery,  who 
were  despatched  by  thu  military  authorities  at 
yhoeburyness  to  the  scene  of  festivity  on  receipt  of  a 
telegram  sent  from  Southend.  Pciicemeii  from  <;ther 
)>laces  also  jioured  into  the  town,  sad  nlthough  at  l;;st 
the  excursionists  wera  quifte;'!,  the  distur'tiance  B^ems 
to  have  been  a  decided  success.  Now  that  excursion- 
ists have  hit  upon  this  new  method  of  eajuyment,  it 
will  no  doubt  become  fashionable,  and  t'ne  inhabitants 
of  favourite  places  of  resort  along  the  coast  will  do 
well  to  pause  before  they  thro\v  obstacle.?  in  the  way 
of  the  working  m;.n'&  cujoyment.  "\Ve  are  living  in 
an  age  of  violence,  a;;d  ;;itl;ough  crime  is  diminishing 
with  the  most  gr.itifying  itipidity.  murders,  rob'oeiies, 
and  aggravated  assaults  are  o  iite  the  rage. 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

OsroP.D  PA'?rcA~~3. — Beat  sis  eggs,  s.€.i  a  pint  of 
cream,  five  spoonfuls  of  fiour,  and  thr(?8  ounces  of  but- 
ter; if  Tranted  rich,  sweeten  with  sugar  and  season  witii 
nutmeg,  cinnamon,  or  lemon.  Sift  sugar  over  them  as 
they  are  fried,  and  serve  T>-:th  a  cut  lemon,  to  be 
squeezed  (y^-er  them  when  helped  at  table.  Irish  pan- 
cr.kea  arS  made  as  ebove,  but  with  more  flour  and  sugar. 

Baked  Y^inisox. — Grate  the  crumb  of  a  psnny  loaf, 
i,.-  which  pat  a  half -pint  of  v/hita  wine,  a  glass  of  vine- 
gar, the  gwKted  rind  of  a  Seville  orange,  nutmeg,  sr»lt,  a 
quarter  pound  of  .sugar,  and  a  half  poi.md  of  butter. 
Ste.'p  the  meat  (a  breast  or  shoulder)  in  this,  and  bake 
rnd  serve  with  venison  sauce. 

Game  Sou?  or  Yen'isox  Soup. — This  soup  is  made 
of  all  sorts  of  black  or  red  game,  or  of  venison  or  wild 
rabbits.  Skin  the  birds,  carve  and  trim  them  neatly, 
and  fry  the  pieces  along  with  a  f evr  lean  slices  of  ham, 
sliced  onions,  ci.irots  and  turnips,  a  little  of  each. 
Strain  and  stew  the  meat  gently  for  an  hoar  in  good 
fresh  Tcal  or  beef  stock  broth,  with  a  he:>d  of  celery 
cut  in  nice  bits,  a  little  minced  parsley,  and  what 
so.tsonings  Ton  like.  Very  small  steaks  of  venison  may 
be  fried,  as  the  birds,  and  stowed  in  the  broth  ;  and 
if  the.stoek  is  mads  of  venison  trimmings  it  will  be  an 
advantage,  both  in  flavour  and  strength.  Js-imaica 
peijper  and  cloves  aie  suitable  seasonings  :  celery, 
f  rrji  its  nutty  flavour,  is  a  proper  flavour  for  hare  or 
any  game  soups.    Take  oftt  the  ham  before  dishing. 

Ve:;isox  Cou-OPS. — Cut  the  meat  into  thin  slices  ; 
season  them  highly  with  mised  spices,  and,  having 
br  jv.  usd  them  ia  the  stew  pan,  put  to  them  a  quarter- 
pint  of  strong  brown  gi'avy,  the  same  ciuautity  of 
cl.'',ret,  fome  fiied  bread  crumb',  a  little  fine  Biigar,  and 
a  h-'.!f-glass  of  Vi'hite  wine  -vinegar.  Stew  slow iy  in  a 
clo-je-covered  ste'fpan,  and  pour  over  the  co!l.;i;;;  the 
straii:ed  sauce.  They  may  be  first  marinadrid  in  the 
wine,  vinegar,  and  spices.  Yenison  makes  the  finest 
flavoured  miuO' d  .collops,  surpassing  either  beef  or 
hare  ;  and  excellent  steaks,  when  seasoned,  dipped  in 
butter,  rollad  in  crumbs,  and  boiled  or  fried  quickly. 
But  these  steaks  require  a  gravy  sauce,  unless  the  veni- 
son be  very  fat. 

Y^AL  CrTiKTs  ALA  Vexetiesne. — Chop  a  handful 
of  mushrooms,  two  eschalots,  a  Jittie  parslej-,  and  a 
sprig  of  thyme.  Stew  these  in  rasped  bacon  and  but- 
ter ;  when  done,  put  in,  and  stew  over  a  very  slow 
fire.  Add  white  pepper  and  salt,  and  skim  off  the  fst 
carefully.  Put  in  a  large  spoonful  of  sauce  tournde  or 
white  roux.  Thicken  with  yolks  of  eggs  beat*'n  with 
a  little  cream.  Add  the  jvuce  of  a  lemon,  which  is 
proper  for  all  dishes  made  of  veal,  and  a  little  cayenne. 
Eo  are  sorrei  tomatu>s  and  mushrooms  suitable  for  veal. 

Si'oXGK  Cake  PuddiNG. — Take  from  six  to  eight  fresh 
penny  sponge-cakes.  Butter  a  mould,  and  slicing  them, 
line  it.  Sttew  in  a  thin  layer  of  candied  citron  or 
orange  p^'el,  cut  in  strips,  or  of  dL-iicite  .-jam,  then  lay 
in  more  slices  of  cake  and  more  orange  peel,  three 
o'lnces  in  ail.  jiake  a  caudle  of  Ave  well-beaten  eggs 
aud  a  pint  and  a-half  of  boiling  milk  with  three 
ounces  :'i  povuidcd  sugar,  the  grate  and  juice  of  two 
lumens,  and  a  large  glassful  of  brandy  or  rum,  mixed 
gradually  that  the  milk  may  not  curdle.  Pour  the 
iniy.tuie  over  the  cake  in  the  mould.  Cover  and  let  it 
scak  for  an  hour  and  a-half.  Tliis  pudding  may  be 
b.^hed.  If  in  a  mould,  a  few  bloom  r.'.isins,  or  small 
Fruuch  plums,  mix  be  an-anged  at  the  bottom,  so  as 
t'j  hive  a  good  etiect  when  the  pudding  is  turned  out. 

]iIaTo:ssaisE. — jIayonnaise,a  favourite  Anglo-French 
sauie,  for  serving  wiih  cold  poultry,  salads,  and  many 
cold  dishes.  To  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  carefully  sexja- 
r.vted  from  the  whites,  p\it  a  little  sa'lt  and  white  pep- 
per, and  drop  by  drop  a  few  drops  of  vinegar ;  stir, 
t  ub  bii^kly  T.'ith  a  spoon  ;  and  nctt  add  drop  by  drop 
a  spooulul  of  salad  oil,  STin-ing flnd  rr.bl'ingdilisfently. 
^Theu  rubbed  quite  smooth  and  of  the  con.ji.stenoe  <jf 
a  thick  cream,  add  gradually  three  wine  glasses  of 
Tinegar,  or  of  eschalot,  eueumbrfr,  tarragon  or  Chili 
vinegar,  or  part  of  them,  v.-hichever  is  best  adapted  to 
the  dish  the  mayonnaise  is  to  sauce.  Tiiis  sauce  re- 
quires grcai  care  and  patience,  and  it-\vili  often  curdle 
in  spite  of  all  the  cook  can  do.  '^The  gradual  rubbing 
of  tbe  yolks  is  the  main  thing.  Tiie  iauce  should  be 
prepared  in  a  cool  place  i  ;  ove7  ice.  ,, A  spoonful  of 
coid  wa:cr  will  help  to  wL '  "  so  will  the  iceing. 

This  sauce  is  made  gras.  iiard-boilcd  yolks 

rubbed  down,  pepper,  salt,  a  Utile  salad  oil,  a))d  tarra- 
g.,n  v,negs.r  adde<l  gradually,  as  above  directed,  and 
meat-jelly  ;  rub  long  and  T.'ell  over  icu  to  mak®  it 
smooth.  This  is  an  e.\coiient  salad  sauce,  and  is  poured 
over  or  served  with  many  cold  dishes. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


Kitchen  Gap.dex — See  that  the  ground  from  which 
early  crops  have  been  taken  undergoes  tbe  process 
of  trenching  and  manuring  the  first  opportunity.  'Cut 
away  the  stems  from  globe  artichok.es  as  soon  as  the 
heards  are  used.  Tie  up  endive  for  blanching  as  soon 
as  they  are  fit,  and  when  the  plants  are  quite  dry  ; 
also  make  a  fresh  plantation  for  sftme.  Ke^p  l;>roccoli 
earthed  as  they  require  iw  Take  up  potatoes  as  soon 
as  tha  haulm  is  rip?,  as  they  are  likely  to  grow  again 
should  showery  weather  set  in.  Clear  the  ground  of 
the  late  crop  of  onions,  and  prepare  it  for  early  spring 
cabbages,  as  directed  in  our  last.  As  soon  as  they  are 
drj-,  take  the  opportxinity  of  a  yfei  day  to  have  them 
hanked  and  hung  up  to  keep  for  winter.  It  matters 
little  where  they  are  housed,  provided  they  are  dry  ; 
no  place  answers  them  better  than  a  good  airy  shod 
If  placed  in  a  close  room  or  house,  they  are  apt  to. 
stait  into  growth  too  eaily  in  the  spring.  \Yater 
celery  w-?ll,  previous  to  earthing  up.  Prepare  a  bit  of 
ground  on  a  south  border  for  early  cauliflowers,  to  be 
protected  by  Land  lights,  and  als»  for  some  to  take 
their  chp.nce  unprotected  throughout  the  wint=r.  Look 
over  fruit,  and  g.*her  it  in  as  it  bei-omes  ripe.  Keep 
the  frait-rcom  tool,  and  admit  plenty  of  iiir  so  as 
to  allow  the  moisture  given  ott'  by  the  fruit  to  escape. 
Prepare  ground  intended  for  a  fresh  plantationof  fiuit 
tress  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Protect  plums  and 
other  fruit  fTom  birds  and  wasjSs.  Gather  filberts  as 
they  become  ripe. 

Flov»tr  Gakden. — The  principal  Vi'ork  in  the  flov.'er 
garden  for  some  time  to  come  will  be  the  propagating 
of  bedding-stuif.  Let  all  kinds  of  cuttings  be  got  in 
with  as  much  despatch  as  possible.  If  a  little  buttom 
heat  can  be  secured,  it  will  be  useful  for  many  kinds 
of  pkints  that  are  rather  tedious  to  strike  v^'ithout 
heat.  Many  kinds  of  shrubs,  as  laurels,  laurestinus, 
alaternus,  phillyreas,  etc.,  may  be  propagated  now  by 
layers  or  cuttings.  Alterations  in  the  shrubberies  and 
pleasure  grounds  may  be  commenced  foithvi'ith.  Sep- 
tember and  October  are  two  of  tht  best  mosiths  in  the 
year  for  planting,  transpl.-vnting,  making  edgings  to 
beds  and  walks,  and  re-arranging  the  grounds. 
We  would  here  repeat  that  most  kinds  of  shrubs 
are  greatly  benefited  by  a.  good  dressing  of 
manure,  either  dug  in  or  as  a  mulching 
or  top-dre'siug.  The  manure  msy  be  applied  any  time 
from  now  till  next  spring.  Where  spring  gardening 
is  attended  to,  preparations  will  now  be  in  progres.s 
for  a  good  display.  We  would  here  remark  what, 
]jpiharis,  some  of  our  reader,?  have  often  experienced, 
that  it  is  not  a  vei-y  easy  task  to  have  a  full  display  of 
flo-^'ers  in  the  garden  twice  a  year.  The  most  success- 
ful flov.'er-gardens  are  those  that  devote  their  attrution 
chiefly  to  one  display  in  the  year.  Not  that  we  would 
by  any  means  discourage  spring  gardening  ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  bla^^e  of  flowers  in  early  spring  has  a  charm 
and  an  attiactic'n  that  autumnal  flov.'ers  fail  to  give. 
Crocuses,  snowdrops,  hyacinths,  and  tulips  are,  and 
will  ever  continue  to  be,  uuiveisal  favourites.  Take 
up  carnation  and  picotee-layers,  Vt'hichare  suflncientiy 
rooted,  and  either  pot  them  or  plant  them  out. 

Gree:\'hocse  and  Conservatory. — The  principal 
object  to  be  kept  in  view  with  the  majoiity  of  plants 
in  T.hese  structures  is  to  procure  a  robust,  stout,  hardy 
growth,  so  as  the  plants  may  l;e  able  to  stand  the 
I  changes  the  coming  season.  Yentiiation  should  be 
judiciously  managed,  so  as  to  produce  the  above  result. 
Delicate  greenhoase  plants  suov.ld  nov,-be  housed  with- 
out delay,  and,  if  the  weathei"  should  break  or  get  se- 
vere, all  should  be  got  under  cover.  See  that  climbers 
are  regulated  frequently  ;  shorten  back  the  shoots  out 
of  bloom,  and  let  the  remaining  portion  be  trained  in 
a  suitable  form.  Give  abundance  of  air  to  heaths  and 
all  hard-wooded  plants.  A.fter  this  time  water  will  be 
required  in  less  quantity  for  trie  roots  and  foliage  than 
heretofore.  Should  any  of  the  plants  be  water-liound, 
or  the  soil  appear  too  heavy  or  wet,  tliey  should  at 
once  be  turned  cut  of  their  pots  and  the  drainage  exa- 
mined, and,  if  necessary,  be  drained  afresh.  Re-pot 
cinerarias  ;  keep  them  cool,  and  as  moist  a.s  is  eo'isis- 
tent  with  safety.  Encouiage  primulas  to  make  quick 
growth,  shitt  them  when  necessary,  and  give  thf-m 
plenty  of  rnom.  Procure  hyacinths  and  other  bullxs, 
and  pot  them  withoitt  delay.  See  that  the  pots  are 
washed  cl?nn,  the  woo:iwork  painted,  and  walls 
limewrshed,  b  fore  making  final  arrangement  for  the 
winter  in  those  houses.  Double  geraniums  and  other 
varieties  struck  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  and 
grown  on,  will  now  be  nice  stuff  for  flowering  here 
throughout  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months, 


FACETIiS. 

When  is  a  book  like  a  pruonsr  in  the  States  of  Bar< 
bary  ?    When  it  ie  bound  in  Morrocco. 

Why  is  a  retired  carpenter  like  a  lecturer  oil  natural 
philosophy  ?    Because  he  is  an  es-plainer. 

By  wh?t  legal  right  does  Jack  Ketch  claim  iue 
clothes  oi  those  he  hangs  ?    As  their  eseoutor. 

YV'hy  are  young  children  like  castles  in  the  air  ?  Be- 
cause their  existence  is  only  infancy  (in  fancy). 

Why  is  a  cat  like  a  tattling  person  ?  Because  it  is  a 
tail  bearer  (tala  bearer). 

V/hy  may  turnkeys  be  said  to  have  extraordinary 
powers  of  digestion  ■    Because  they  bolt  doors. 

Why  is  a  very  yottng  laSy  like  a  bill  of  excbaugs  ? 
Because  she  should  be  settled  v.'hen  she  conies  to  ma- 
turity. 

Why  is  Mr.  Allsopp's  brewery  like  a  Jewish  tavern  ? 
Because  he  brews  (Hebrews)  drink  there. 

'Why  is  a  rheumatic  person  like  a  glass  window  ?  Be- 
cause he  is  full  of  pains  (panes). 

VtTiat  is  tl-vat  which  is  always  invisible,  vet  never  out 
of  sight  ?    The  letter  I. 

Why  i?  a  man  with  wooden  legs  i'ke  one  who  makes 
an  even  bargain  ?    Because  he  has  iioihiug  to  boot. 

Why  is  a  man  who  mariits  twice  like  tile  captain  of 
a  large  vessel  ?    Because  he  has 'a  .second  mate. 

Why  is  a  sharp-nosed  woman  like  the  great  wall  of 
China  ?  Because,  if  crossed,  your  are  likely  to  lind  a 
Tartar. 

■  Why  is  a  person  in  bed  like  a  book  unbound  ?  Be- 
cause he  is  ia  sheets. 

Why  is  Q  rather  impertinent  ?  Because  it  is  always 
in-qnisitive. 

"Vv'hy  is  a  miller  like  the  master  of  the  Mint  ?  Be- 
cause he  makes  groats. 

Why  is  the  moon  like  an  African  slave  ?  Because 
both  have  dark  bodies. 

Why  should  the  clown  at  Astlyy's  know  something 
of  mathematics  ?  Because  he  "describes  the  cii'cle" 
every  evening. 

Why  is  a  cricket  on  the  hearth  like  a  British  soldier 
in  battle  ?  Because  he  often  advances  undor  a  brisk 
fire. 

Why  should  pickpockets  be  suitable  for  the  militia  f 
Because  they  are  acc  ustomed  to  rifl  e  pTactice.  Stokers  1 
Because  they  can  stand  fire.  Shopkeepers  ?  Because 
they  are  practised  in  counter-m.-irching. 

Why  are  hothouse  plants  like  drunkards  ?  Because 
they  have  so  many  glasses  over  .and  above. 

Vrhy  is  a  galvanic  battery  like  a  revolting  crime  ? 
Becauae  it  is  a  shocking  thing. 

Yv'hy  does  a  dog's  tail  lesemble  happiness?  Be- 
cause, run  after  it  jis  he  will,  he  cannot  catch  it. 

When  is  the  music  at  a  party  most  like  a  ship  in 
distress'/    When  it  sets  the  pumps  a-goi;ig. 

My  first  is  a  deep  reflection,  my  second  not  so  much, 
aod  my  whole  is  nune  at  all.  Thoughtless. 

Vv  by  is  a  printing  press  like  the  f<.irbidden  fiTiit  ? 
Because  from  it  springs  the  knovdidge  of  good  and 
evil. 

What  belongs  to  yourself,  and  is  used  by  everyona 
more  than  by  yourself?    Your  name. 

What  letter  in  the  alphabet  is  necessary  to  make  a 
shoe?    The  last. 

Why  is  love  like  Irish  poplin  ?  Because  it  is  hali 
stuff. 

What  is  the  diit'.rence  between  a  spendthrift  and  a 
pillow?    One  is  hard  up,  and  the  other  is  soft  down. 


Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  by  a  Lady.— The  Ccr'ii- 
nental  He:  a 'd  says  : — A  remarkable  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  was  lately  made  by  a  Sr^anish  lady,  JIadame 
Zubolin.  Notv.  ithitandiDg  that  the  oeven  pvevious  at- 
tempts to  attain  the  suuimit  has  been  unsuccessful,  on 
account  of  the  excessive  coJd  and  a  violent  wind,  she 
set  out  accompanied  by  fou.r  gtiides  and  a  T^orter.  On 
arrival  at  the  Grand  ?<h;ietsit  was  found  tbatthe  wea- 
ther was  too  unfavourable  for  fttrther  progress,  but 
Madame  Zabelin  resolved  to  wait  until  appearances 
were  more  propitious.  The  gtiides  endeavoured  to 
di.^snade  her  frouf  what  they  considered  a  very  rash 
enterprise,  but  slie  gallantly  determined  to  succeed, 
and  actually  spent  four  consecutive  nights  in  the  hut 
on  the  Grand  Mulcts.  On  the  fifth  mornin;!-  the 
party  again  set  out,  a.nd^  reached  the  sutnmit  in  the 
afternoon.  It  is  stated  that  Madame  Ziibeliu, refused 
all  assistance  from  the  guides  during  her  toilsome 
journey,  and  traversed  tmaidtd  the  mo-t  steep  in- 
clines. A-t  noon  on  the  following  day  she  reached  Cha« 
mounis,  whereshewasreceived  with  the  utmost  eAthtt- 
siasm  by  the  whole  population,  iuhabitauts,  and 
tourists. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
*^  *  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days 
after  theyare  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
number,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  diitincUy  wbxit,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Eejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  iheir  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
sslves  responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them;  but  if  cur  rule 
is  complied  with  we  take  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  found  unsuitable. 

C.  A.  P. — We  think  it  extremely  probable  that  smok" 
ing  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  what  you  complain 
of.  Try  what  leaving  oiT  for  about  a  month  will  do, 
and  then  let  us  hear  from  you  again. 

TV.  n.  S. — \ye  have  tried  to  understand  the  drift  of 
your,  question,  but  we  have  to  give  it  up.  Write 
agaiu,  and  state  it  more  fully.  Wo  do  not  know 
'  what  is  the  exact  salary  of  the  person  you  name, 
but  think  you  are  right. 

At.  X. — You  must  have  entirely  misunderstood  what 
you  read,  as  we  never  criticise  any  MSS.  We  alway.s 
read  over  any  that  are  sent  to  us,  and  decide  on 
their  merits.  We  have  read  yours,  and  are  sorry  to 
say  it  does  not  suit  us. 

Stage-stbuck.— At  best  the  stage  is  but  a  lottery,  in 
which  there  ar^  very  few  prizesi^nd  very  many 
blanks.  Without  friends  or  a  private  introduction 
you  would  stand  a  very  poor  chance  of  succeeding 
in  your  endeavour.  '  .^i^*^ 

A  Poor  Girl  wishes  to  add  something  to  her  income 
by  evening  employment.  Perhaps  the  very  best 
way  to  obtain  such  would  be  by  advertising.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  institution  which  can  aid  her, 
or  which  we  could  recommend. 

I.  0.  U. — We  have  heard  something  about  a  so-called 
language  of  the  fan, "but  never  about  language  of  a 
glove,  although  there  may  be  some  such  tom- 
foolery for  aught  that  we  know.  Our  space  is  too 
valuable  to  be  taken  up  with  such  childish  nonsense. 

H.  E.  C. — You  surely  do  not  think  that  we  would  say 
that  you  were  right  in  carrying  on  a  clandestine  cor- 
respondence ? 

DuHALLOY. — As  you  have  told  us  nothing  regai'ding 
your  Qualifications  and  what  your  own  inclinations 
are,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  give  you  any 
advice  in  the  matter.  The  term,  "  a  fair  education," 
which  you  say  you^have  enjoyed,  is  very  vague,  and 
too  indefinite  to  tell  us  what  you  do  really  know. 

Pelican. — For  your  corns,  dissolve  a  small  piece  of 
sal-ammoniac  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  spirits  of 
■wine  and  the  same  quantity  of  water.  Saturate  a 
small  piece  of  sponge  or  linen  rag,  and  place  it 
betw-een  the  toes,  changing  it  twice  a  day.  This  wOl 
cause  the  skin  to  harden  and  the  corn  to  be  easily 
extracted. 

J.  0.  C— The  word  "  helter-skelter"  was  first  used  by 
Shakespeare.  AVe  have  never  come,  across  any  reason- 
ably probable  derivation  of  the  word.  It  belongs  to 
a  tolerably  numerous  class  of  words  in  our  language, 
all  formed  on  the  same  rhyming  principle.  They  are 
all  familiar  and  some  of  them  childish,  which  last 
circumstai'.ce  pr.jbably  suggested  to  AdLlison  the  in- 
vention o£  the  word  "  namby-pamby,"  in  order  to 
-ridicule  the  infaatile  style  then  being  introduced. 
Many  of  them  are  used  by  old  and  approved  writers, 
and  the  principle  upon  which  they  are  formed  must 
be  of  great  antiquity  in  our  language.  (2).  It  is 
difiBcvilt  to  answer  your  question.  In  convei-sation, 
.you  should  sustain  our  proper  share — neither  shirk- 
ing nor  monopolizing.    Yet  some  acco\iut  must  be 


made  of  difrerence  in  ability.  As  a  strong  man  does 
more  labour  than  a  weak  one,  so  the  intelligent  and 
conversationally-gifted  have  a  right  to  talk  more 
than  persons  who  have  not  the  same  power  of  ex- 
presshig  their  ideas— when  they  have  any  to  express. 
C.  A.— To  become  lean  or  thin,  the  diet  should  con- 
sist of  only  fruit,  lean  meat,  and  brown  bread,  taking 
at  tha  sama  time  plenty  of  exercise.  To  become 
fat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diet  should  be  of  every 
description,  including  potatoes,  sweet  puddings,  beer, 
and  not  more  exercise  than  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
body  in  health. 
Fer.mot. — To  crystallize  glass,  dissolve  any  kind  of 
salt  in  hot  water,  so  as  to  make  a  saturated  solution. 
Wash  tlie  glass  while  hot  with  a  brush  ;  it  will  soon 
cool  and  deposit  the  salt  in  crystalline  form  upon 
the  glass,  and,  when  the  water  has  evaporated,  the 
glass  will  be  beautifully  frosted.  You  may  use 
either  Glauber's  salt,  Epsom  salts,  or  blue-stone. 
Bat  View. — It  is  a  great  pity  that  you  and  your  wife 
cannot  settle  between  yourselves  such  trifling  matters 
as  those  on  which  you  are  dispifting,  without  having 
to  appeal  to  strangers  to  help  you. 
Lady  Violet. — We  have  read  your  long  letter  care- 
fully, and  are  afraid  that  you  are  too  sensitive. 
M.  L. — To  smoke  a  cigar  when  walking  with  a  lady — 
or  while  in  her  companj'  at  honie^ — v.  itliout  her  con- 
sent, is  undoubtedly  impolite,  and  what  no  gentle- 
man would  be  guilty  of.  ^ 
Hasnah. — Your  mother  is  quite  right. 
LroY. — The  lady,  in  calling,  as  requested  by.the  gen- 
tleman, on  his  wife  and  daughter,  was  not  guilty 
of  any,  breach  of  etiquette  whatever,"  because  it 
ll^pened  that  she  had  ojajiy  become  acquainted  with 
him  two  days  before.  '  Kor  was  it  proving  "lack  of 
sense  or  respectability."  To  us  it  seeius  a  very  harm- 
less matter. 

I.  G.  Smyth. — The  meaning  of  "heliotrope,"  in  the 

"  Language  of  Flowers,"  is  "  devotion." 
Agatha. — The  word  "debut,"  which  is  a  Freneh 
word,  should  always  bs  pronounced  as  if  spelled 
"  daboo." 

J.  R. — Bona  fide  means  in  good  faith,  genuine.  W« 
cannot  possibly  say  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  and 
would  advise  your  consulting  a  medical  man.* 
Literary  Mind. — The  word  "  folks"  is  the  plui-al  of 
"  folk,"  and  is  moi'e  generally  \issd  than  the  singu- 
lar. There  is  no  such  word  as  "  folkeses."  "  Peo- 
ple" is  a  collective'  noun,  only  occasionally  used 
plurally  in  the  sense  of  nations  or  races.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  a  body  of  individuals  constituting  a  com- 
munity, tribe,  nation,  or  race — an  aggregate  of  per- 
sons united  to  form  a  whole— and,  therefore,  utterly 
inapplicable  to  only, one  individual,  as  you  put  it. 
Niobe. — ■'  Like  Niobe,  all  tears,"  is  a  quotation  from 
Bhakespeare,  frequently  used  to  denote  that  a  person 
is  in  great  sorrW,  or  suffering  from  heavy  bereave- 
ment ;  but  it  is  sometimes  used  in  irony,  when  a 
person  needlessly  gives  way  to  grief.  The  origin 
of  the  phrase  is  as  follows  : — In  the  Grecian  my- 
thology, Niobe  was  a  mother  so  proud  of  her 
numerous  flourishing  Offspring  as  to  provoke  the 
auger  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  who  slew  them  all.  She 
was  herself  changed  by  Jupiter  to  a  rock,  from 
which  a  rivulet,  fed  by  her  tears,  was  said  to  flow. 
W.  J.  West. — Do  you  mean  by  "  liquid  glass"  soluble 
glass  ?  This  last  has  been  used  as  a  varnish' to  pre- 
serve some  building  stones,  in  fresco  painting,  and 
to  diminish  the  combustibility  of  woclien  and  woven 
fabrics,  especially  of  theatrical  scenery.  By  vising 
eight  paits  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  or  ten  parts  of 
carbonfite  of  potash,  with  fifteen  parts  of  pure 
quartz,  a  glass  is  obtained  which  is  soluble  in  six 
parts  of  boi'ing  water.  We  could  not  say  whether 
such  a  project  as  you  entertain  would  pay  :  but  if 


this  is  the  kind  of  glass  you  mean,  we  hardly  thick 
it  would. 

Old  Reader.  —The  following  is  a  cheap  and  excellent 
oil  for  the  hair  : — Mix  olive  oil,  two  piats  ;  otto  of 
roses,  one  di-achm  ;  oil  of  rosemary,  on*  4rachm.  It 
may  be  coloured  red  by  steeping  a  little  aUtonet  root 
in  the  oil  (with  heat)  before  scenting  i<^ 

Puzzled. — We  must  decline  to  answer  yoar  question, 
We  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  devote  to  what 
are  simple  puzzles  and  rebuse.?.  f 

J.  D.  L.  understands  book-keeping,  is  oMy  seventeen 
years  old,  and  asks,  "What  salary  ought  to  be  given 
by  a  prosperous  firm  to  one  of  my  age  ?"  That  is 
one  of  the  kind  of  questions  nobody  can  answer.  It 
all  depends  upon  t)ie  liberality  of  the  firm,  the 
value  of  his  services,  and  other  personal  matters,  of 
which  no  outsider  can  piossibly  have  any  know- 
ledge. 

A:;ox. — The  "  little  piece  of  poetry"  which  you  refer 
to,  and  which  you  saw  amongst  the  "  Declined  with 
Thanks"  aoxae  weeks  ago,  was  there  and  then  con. 
signed  to  our  waste-basket. 

Questioner. — We  would  advise  you  to  remain  where 
you  are.  Do  not  give  up  a  certainty  for  an  uncer- 
tainty.   Stick  to  your  present  business. 

Tbe.mcle. — That  shyness  or  nervousness  inscciety  from 
which  you  suSer  can  only  be  got  lid  of  by  more  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  ladies.  In  too  many  cases  it 
is  caused  by  a  mixture  of  feeling  little  suspected  by 
the  sufTerer — an  uneasy  feeling  what  others  wOI 
think,  a  consciousness  that  perhaps  some  inferiority, 
some  personal  defect,  may  lie  observed,  or  that  ther^ 
is  an  inability  to  take  a  certain  position  in  the  society 
they  are  in. 

Radix. — The  word  "  dandelion"  is  probably  a  jcorrup- 
tion^  the  French  "dent  dc  lion."  We  ha'^e  ruime- 
rous  instances  of  such  meaningless  tran.5formation3 
in  the 'English  language,  such  as  the  word  ''kick- 
shaws," corrupted  from  qudque  cho.-.e  ;  John  Dory, 
from  dorte;  beef-eater, -from  boujfetier,  &c. 

Thespis. — The  cothurnus  and  the  buskin  were  cover- 
ings for  the  foot  and  the  lower  part  of  the  leg, 
adopted  by  the  early  followers  of  the  tragic  muse, 
The  cothurnus  is  often  seen  in  figures  of  Diana,  and 
was  generally  ornamented  with  a  lion's  head,  or  soma 
similar  fanciful  decoration.  Ancient  actors  wor* 
large  masks  and  high-heeled  buskins,  and  adopted 
various  other  artificial  modes  of  appearing  larger 
than  nature  made  them.  This  was  partly  necessary 
on  account  of  the  very  large  theatres  in  which  they 
had  to  perform,  but  it  must  have  been  very  ridi< 
culous. 

Bkdjjette. — To  clear  the  complexion,  make  a  mixtura 
of  equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  precipi- 
tated sulphur.  Take  a  small  te^spooulul  in  milk 
before  breakfast  once  a  week,  for  a  month. 

C.  W.  V. — Nothing  but  practice  will  ever  make  yoa 
perfect  at  adding  up  figures.  We  have  given  several 
recipes  for  whitening  hands  and  removing  tan,  and 
can  give  no  better  ones  than  those  that  have  already 
been  published,  and  to  which  we  must  refer  you. 

Hattie. — We  think  your  hair  is  a  very  pretty  shade  of 
auburn,  and  you  should  be  very  proud  of  it,  in- 
stead of  being  so  silly  as  to  let  your  httle  brothers 
tcSLse  you  into  having  a  good  cry  because  they  say  it 
is  red.  Do  not  be  trying  to  improve  it  by  "  piutting 
something  on  to  make  it  darker,"  as  it  will  only 
spoil  it,  and  it  is  beautiful  just  as  it  is. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

"  THOU  HAST  ALL  SEA50>"S  FOR  THIKE  Ovfx,  OH, 
DEATH  !'' 

What  was  it  that  Mrs.  Trevanard  would  have  told 
when  death  seali;d  her  lips  for  ever  ?  This  was  the 
question  which  Humphrey  Clissold  asked  himself  many 
e  time  in  those  dismal  days  at  Borcel  End,-  when  the 
house  was  darkened,  while  he  and  Martin  sat  together 
in  friendly  Bilence,^ull  of  sympathy,  and  for  the  most 
part  alone,  Mr.  Trevanard  preferring  the  solitude  of 
the  best  parlour  in  this  day  of  affliction.  Wh^t  was 
that  circumstance  or  detail  which  she  would  have  told 
him,  and  what  clue  to  the  mystery  was  he  to  discovor 
from  those  two  words  "  family  Bible" — the  only  words 
that  he  had  been  able  clearly  to  gather  from  the  dying 
woman's  disjointed  speech. 

He  sufTered  Martin  to  give  full  sway  to  his  giief  5 
■staunch  in  friendship,  prompt  with  sympathy,  but 
never  attempting  to  strangle  sorrow  with 
Bet  speeches  of  consolation;  and  then  one 
evening,  when  Michael  Trevanard  had  gone  to 
bod,  worn  out  with  grief  and  confusion  of  mind, 
and  when  Martin  was  more  composed  and  resigned 
than  he  had  been  since  his  mother's  death,  Hum- 
phrey approached  the  subject  which  absorbed  all  his 
thoughts  just  now.  He  had  told  Martin  that  Mrs. 
Trev.inard  had  given  him  her  confidence,  but  he- had 
also  told  him  that  the  circumstances  she  had  confided 
to  him  must  remain  a  profound  secret. 

"  She  has  entrusted  me  wich  a  hidden  page  of  your 
family  history.  Martin,"  he  said.  "  If  ever  I  can  set 
right  the  wrong  that  has  been  doae — not  by  your 
mother  ;  she  may  have  been  mistaken  in  her  course  of 
action,  but  she  has  deliberately  wronged  no  one— you 
•hall  know  all  ;  but  if  I  fail,  the  secret  must  remain 
a  secret  to  the  end  of  my  life." 

"  How  good  you  are,"  said  Martin.  "  Can  I  ever  be 
gr^^eful  enough  for  your  interest  in  our  troubles  1" 

"  My  de.ir  Martin,  there  is  less  cause  for  gratitude 
than  you.  imagine.  I  have  a  reason  of  my  own  for 
being  eager  in  this  matter.  A  fooliah  reason,  perhaps, 
and  most  certainly  a  selfish  one.  So  let  there  be  no 
tilk  of  gratitude  on  your  part." 

This  evening,  finding  Martin  in  a  more  comfortable 
frame  of  mind,  Humphrey  deemed  it  safe  to  question 
him. 

"  You  heard  what  your  poor  mother  said  to  me  on 
her  death-bed  ?"  he  began. 

"  Every  word.  She  wai  wandering,  I  think,  poor 
de.ar  soul." 

"  I  hardly  think  that,  Martin.  There  was  so  much 
expression  in  her  face,  as  she  looked  at  me,  and  she 
leemed  so  eager  to  tell  me  eoBMthing,   I  feel  sure 


that  there  was  some  additional  circumstance,  some 
previously  forgotten  detail  of  the  story  she  had  told 
me  which  she  wanted  to  communicate  in  that  last 
hour.  Something  relating  to  a  family  Bible.  Will  you 
let  me  see  your  family  Bible,  Martin  V 

"  Certainly.  It  is  kept  where  all  the  world  can  see 
it — all  the  world  of  Borcel  End,  at  least.  It  fs  on  the 
side  table  in  the  best  pai'lour.  My  poor  father  was 
reading  it  this  afternoon.    I'll  go  and  get  it." 

Martin  took  one  of  the  candles  and  went  into  the  next 
room,  whehcehe  speedily  returned,  carrying  a  sub- 
stantial folio  bound  in  brown  leather. 

This  was  the  family  Bible — a  goodly  volume,  pro- 
fusely garnished  with  old-fashioned  woodcuts,  and 
printed  in  a  large  fat-faced  type,  on  thick  ribbed 
paper,  mellowed  to  a  yellowish  hue  by  the  passage  of 
years. 

On  the  fly-leaf  were  recorded  the  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  of  the  Trevanards,  for  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  but  beyond  this  plain  and  straight- 
forward catalogue  the  page  held  nothing.  There 
was  the  first  inscription,  in  ink  of  a  faded 
brownish  hue,  recording  the  marriage  of 
Stephen  Trevanard,  of  Treworgey,  with  Hannah 
Penrose,  of  Austell,  July  14,  1773,  a  marriage  from 
which  the  Borcel  End  branch  of  the  Trevanards  had 
arisen  ;  and  the  last  entry,  in  Michael  Tievanard's 
heavy,  sprav/ling  penmanship,  recording  the  death  of 
Bridget,  the  beloved  wife,  &c.,  &c.  Humphrey  read 
every  line  of  that  family  catalogue — Muriel's  birth, 
Martin's,  but  there  was  nothing  here  to  suggest  the 
faintest  clue  to  Mrs.  Trevanard's  dying  words. 

Then  carefully,  leaf  by  leaf,  he  went  through  the 
volume,  looking  for  any  stray  document  which  might- 
lurk  between  the  pages.  Here  he  found  a  withered 
flowjr,  with  its  faint  ghostlike  odour  of  departed  per- 
fume— there  a  scrap  of  sacred  poetry  copied  in  a  girl- 
ish hand — such  a  pretty,  graceful  penmanship,  which 
he  surmised  to  be  Muriel's.  Yes,  here  was  one  half 
sheet  of  note-paper,  with  an  extract  from  Milton's 
Hymn,  signed  Muriel  Trevanard,  Christmas,  1851. 

"  May  I  keep  this  scrap  of  paper,  Martin  ?"  he 
asked.  * 

It  struck  him  that  it  might  at  some  future  time  be 
well  for  him  to  possess  a  specimen  of  Muriel  Treva- 
nard's writing,  ready  io  be  compared  with  any  other 
document. 

"  By  all  means."  answered  Martin.  "  Poor  girl  ! 
She  used  to  be  so  fond  of  poetry.  Many  a  quaint  old 
Scottish  ballad  has  she  repeated  to  me,  learned  out  of 
some  old  books  my  father  had  picked  up  for  her  at  a 
stall  in  Seacombe  Market." 

Beyond  those  loose  leaves  of  manuscrijst  poetry  and 
those  stray  flowerets,  Humphrey's  most  careful  search 
could  discover  nothing  between  the  pages  of  the  family 
Bible.  -He  began  to  think  that  Martin  was  right,  and 
that  those  last  words  of  Mrs.  Trevenard  were  but  the 
meaningles.'  babble  of  a  mind  astray,  with  no  more 
significance  than  Falstaff's  dying  talk  of  fair  green 
fields  familiar  to  h:a  boyhood  or  ever  he  had  learned 
to  find  pleasure  in  midnight  carouses  or  the  company 
of  Mistress  Tearsheet. 

"  By-the-by,"  said  Martin,  suddenly,  while  his 
friend  sat  with  his  arms  folded  on  the  sacred  volume, 
deep  in  thought,  "  there's  a  Bible  somewhere  that 


belonged  to  my  great  grandmother — a  Eiblo  I  can  ju'jt 
remember  when  I  was  a  little  chap  —before  Muriel's 
wits  went  astray — a  Bible  with  queer  old  pictures  in 
it,  which  I  was  very  fond  of  looking  at ;  not  a  big 
folio  like  this,  but  a  thick  dumpy  volume,  bound  ir 
black  leather,  with  a  brass  clasp.  My  mother  generally 
used  -it  .when  she  read  the  Scriptures  of  a  Sunday 
evening,  and  it  was  called  Mother's  Bible." 

'■  Was  there  anything  written  in  it  ?"  asked  Hum- 
phrey. 

"  Yes,  there  was  writing  upon  the  first  page,  I 
believe." 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  saw  that  Bible,  Martin  ?" 

"How  long?"  echoed  Martiii  meditatively,  '■Oh; 
ever  so  many  years.  Why  I  don't  remember  having 
seen  that  book  since  I  was  quite  a  little  lad." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  it  after  your  sister's  mind  went 
wrong ';" 

'■  That's  asking  too  much.  I  can't  remember  so  ' 
closely  as  that  ;  and  yet,  on  reflection,  I  don't  thhik  I 
ever  did  see  it  after  Muriel's  long  illness,  for  I  ,wa^  senl 
to  Helston  grammar  school  just  at  that  time,  and,] 
certainly  don't  remember  ever  having  seen  that  Bibl« 
after  I  went  tj  school.  However,  I  dare  say  it'ssoi;ie- 
where  about  the  house.  Nothing  is  ever  lost  at  Borcel. 
That  Bible  is  among  my  poor  mother's  stores,  most 
likely.  She  was  always  a  great  hand  for  keeping  olc 
things." 

"  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  it,  if  you  could  fine 
it  for  me,  by  and  by,  Martin." 

By  and  by  meant  when  t'nat  solemn  presence  of  "tin 
dead  which  set  its  seal  upon  all  things  at  Borcel  Lad 
beeu  removed  from  the  old  farm-house. 

"  I'll  look  for  it  among  mother's  books  next  week," 
said  Martin.  "  There  are  a  good  many  books  upon  the 
old  walnut- wood  chest  ol'  drawers  iu  her  bedroom." 

Humphrey  stayed  at  Borcel  all  through  that  di-smal 
iveek,  though  he  received  a  very  kind  letter  from  Mrs. 
Peuwyn  begging  him  to  take  up  his  abode  at  the 
Vlanor  House  for  the  rest  of  his  stay  in  Cornwail.  He 
felt  that  it  would  be  a  hard  thing  to  leave  Majtin  ia 
that  house  of  gloom,  and  he  knew  that  his  presence 
there  was  some  kind  of  comfort,  even  to  3iichael  Tre- 
vanard, who  had  given  way  to  complete  despondeucy 
since  his  wife's  death.  The  look  of  the  place  was  so 
strange  to  him  without  Bridget,  he  compliiiued.  For 
five-and-thirty  years  she  had  been  the  chief  person*!  n 
that  house — the  prop  and  stay  of  all— the  axis  upon 
which  the  wheel  of  life  turned.  The  farmer  knev. 
that  he  owed  her  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  his 
fortune.  It  was  Bridget's  help,  Bridget's  indefatigable 
spirit  guiding  and  su.staiuicg  him,  which  had  made  him 
rich  enough  to  buy  Borcel,  had  the  squire  been  di*;- 
posed  to  sell  it.  She  had  taught  him  to  hoard  his 
money — she  had  held  him  back  from  all  share  in  the 
boiiterous  plea.^ures  of  his  class,  but  she  had  kept  his 
table  liberally,  provided  as-siduously  for  all  his  ci  t:i- 
ture  comforts,  and,  in  a  drov.-sy  monotonous  way,  hrj. 
made  life  very  easy  to  hi^.  He  looked  round  ):im 
now,  and,  seeing  her  vacant  chair,  wondered  what  he 
was  to  do  with  the  remnant  of  his  days. 

The  silent  horror  of  the  house  stupified  him.  Ha 
went  in  and  out  of  the  rooms  in  a  wandering,  purpose- 
leas  manner  ;  he  looked  into  the  kitchen  where  the 
two  girU  Bat  stitching  away  at  their  black  gowns,  and 
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iooliing  forward  to  the  funeral  as  a  solemn  ceremoniul 
in  which  it  was  rather  a  grand  thing  to  be  concerned. 
He  went  into  old  Mrs.  Trevanard's  bed-room,  to  which 
apartment  the  old  lady  was  still  confined  by  that 
chronic  rheumatic  gout  which  at  times  crippled  her. 

Hfere  he  sat  himself  down  by  the  fireside,  drearily, 
Trith  bis  elbows  on  his  knees,  lookiiig  at  the  fire,  silent 
for  the  most  of  his  time,  and  shaking  his  head  despon- 
dently when  his  mother  essayed  somo  feeble  attempt 
at  consolation — some  Scriptural  phrase,  which  had 
been  aired  at  all  the  deaths  in  the  family  for  tho  last 
sixty  years. 

"  I  never  thought  that  she  would  Lave  gone  before 
me,"  crooned  the  old  lady,  "  but  the  Lord's  ways  arc 
wonderful,  and  His  paths  past  finding  out.  It's  a  sad 
thing  to  think  that  Muriel  caii't  follow  to-morrow.  It 
will  be  the  first  time  in  our  family  that  a  daughter  has 
been  absent  at  her  mother's  funeral." 

"Ah,  poor  Muriel!"  said  the  father,  hopelessly. 
"  That  trouble  seems  harder  to  bear  now.  It  would 
have  comforted  me  in  my  loss  if  I  had  had  a  daughter 
to  take  my  dead  wife's  place  ;  some  one  to  look  after 
the  servants  and  pour  my  tea  out  of  a  morning;  some 
one  to  sit  opposite  me  at  table,  and  help  me  off  with 
my  coat  when  I  came  in  of  a  wet  evening." 

"There's  ilartin,"  said  old  Mrs.  Trevanard  ;  "he 
ought  to  be  a  comfort  to  you." 

"  Martin's  a  good  fellow,  but  he  can't  be  what  a 
daughter  might  have  been.  A  daughter  would  put 
her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  cling  to  me,  and  shed 
hsT  tears  upon  my  breast;  and  in  trying  to  comfort  her 
1  should  almost  forget  my  own  sorrow.  A  daughter 
could  fill  her  mother's  empty  place  in  the  house,  which 
Martin  can  never  do.  He'll  be  wanting  to  run  away 
from  home  fast  enough,  you'll  see,  now  his  mother's 
gone.  She  had  a  great  deal  more  influence  over  him 
than  I  ever  had.  Who  hadn't  she  influence  over,  I 
wonder  ?  Why,  the  very  cow-boys  thought  more  of 
her  than  of  me.    Ah,  she  was  a  wonderful  woman  !" 

"  Yes,  Michael,"  anjw  '  his  mother,  Vv-ith  a  sigh. 
"She  was  a  good  and  faithful  servant,  and  in  such  the 
Lord  is  well  pleased.  She  never  missed  morning  and 
afternoon  service,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  might  on 
Sundays.  She  read  her  Bible  diligently,  and  she  did 
hsr  duty  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge.  If  ever  she 
was  mistaken  " 

"She never  was  mistaken," intenupted  the  widower 
testily,  "Bridget  was  always  right.  When  Martin 
bought  those  Ksrry  cows,  and  I  scolded  him  f..r  buying 
such  small,  mean  looking  cattle,  Bridget  stood  by  him 
aud  said  she'd  warrant  they  were  good  milch  cows. 
And  so  they  were.  I  never  knew  Bridget  out  of  her 
reckoning." 

The  grandmother  sighed.  She  had  been  thinking 
of  something  wide  apait  from  the  sordid  cares  of  farm 
or  homestead. 

Huujpkiey  Clissold  attended  the  funeral,  which 
took  place  on  a  chilly  September  afternoon,  when 
autumn's  biting  blast  swept  across  the  broad  moor- 
lands and  over  the  quiet  valleys,  and  stripped  the  yel- 
lowing leaves  from  the  orchaid  trees.  The  leaves  were 
f;illin:<  earlier  than  usual  this  year,  after  the  long 
droughts  and  heat  of  the  summer. 

There  were  three  mournins  coaches,  in  the  first  of 
which  Michael  Trevanard  and  his  son  sut  in  solemn 
state.  The  second  was  occupied  by  Humphrev,  tUe 
doctor,  and  a  neighbouring  fanner  ;  the  third  by  three 
otlier  farmers,  long  standing  acquaintances  of  the 
i>orcel  Eud  family.  These  people  and  their  house- 
holds had  con.stituted  Mrs.  Trevanard's  little  world. 
It  was  for  the  maintenance  of  her  respectabiiitv  in 
their  eyes  she  had  toiled  «ud  striven  ;  to  be  deemed 
wealthy,  and  honourable,  and  upright  above  all  other 
women  of  her  class  had  "been  her  desire,  and  she  had 
been  gratified.  Ihey  followed  her  to  the  little  church- 
yard on  the  brown  hill-side,  discoursing  of  her  vii  tue.s 
as  they  went,  aud  aechu  inj;  her  the  paragon  of  wi.-e,. 

They  laid  her  in  the  family  grave  of  the  Trev.anards, 
and  jelt  her  there  just  as  tho  sun  declined,  and  an  air 
of  evening  solitude  crept  over  the  scene  Ai'd  then 
they  went  back  to  Boreal  End,  where  the  blinds  were 
all  drawn  up,  and  the  house  iiad  cut  on  a  factitious 


ajpect  of  cheerfulness.  The  table  was  plcnteously 
spread  with  sirloin  and  chine,  fowls  and  ham,  de- 
canters of  port  and  sherry,  shining  tea-tray  and 
silver  teapot,  all  the  best  things  in  the  house 
brought  out  to  do  honour  to  Mrs.  Treva- 
nanl's  obsequies.  The  four  farmers  and  the 
doctor  sat  down  to  this  feast  with  anpetitor 
sharpened  by  the  autumn  breezes,  and  poor  2>iici:ael 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  did  his 
best  to  perform  the  duties  of  hospiitality  ;  and  the 
funeral  gj.iests  enjoyed  themselves  not  a  little  during 
the  nest  hour  or  so,  though  they  studiously  preserved 
the  solemnity  of  their  countcn-ances,  and  threw  in  a 
sigh  now  and  thon,  midway  bttween  fowl  ;ind  ham,  or 
murmured  som<;  pious  commonplace  upon  the  brevity  of 
life,  as  they  hold  their  plates  for  a  second  piice  of  beef. 

'■  Ah,"  said  the  fattest  and  wealthiest  of  the  f.armer.?, 
"  she  was  a  respectable  woman.  There's  not  her  equal 
within  twenty  milts  of  Se.acombe." 

And  this;  was  the  praise  for  which  Mrs.  Trevanard 
h.ad  toiled — this  was  the  highest  honour  she  had  ever 
desired. 


CHArTER  XLII. 

FIRE  THAT  IS  CLOSEST  KEPT  BURNS  MOST  OP  ALL. 

'  Humphrey  Clissold  did  not  leave  Borcol  End  for 
some  days  after  the  funeral.  He  saw  how  Martin 
clung  to  hiixi  in  this  dark  hour,  when  the  sense  of  be- 
reavement was  still  a  new  and  strange  pain  to  the 
young  heart,  and  anxious  though  he  was  to  return  |o 
his  library  and  Justina,  he  lingered,  loth  to  leave, 
since  departure  mi^'ht  seem  unkind.  When  he  told 
Martin  that  he  had  literary  work  to  do — that  young 
man  being  aware  that  his  friend  was  some  manner  of 
author,  though  not  in  the  lea.st  suspecting  him  to  be 
capable  of  poetrj' — Martin  argued  that  it  was  just  as 
easy  to  wiite  at  Borcel  End  as  in  London  ;  easier  in- 
deed, since  there  was  so  small  a  chance  of  interrup- 
tion. 

"I've  heard  you  say  myself  that  the  great  beauty  of 
your  trade  is  that  it  requires  no  'plant,'  except  a  ream 
of  paper  and  a  bundle  of  pens,"  said  Martin. 

"  Did  I  say  that  ?  Ah,  I  forgot  one  important  item 
- — the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  some  millions 
of  books,  more  or  less.  I  may  not  want  to  refer  to 
them  very  often,  perhaps,  but  I  like  to  have  them  at 
my  elbow." 

"  The  book  you're  writing  is  something  prodigiou.?ly 
learned,  then,  I  conclude  ?"  said  Martin. 

"  Kot  at  all,  but  it's  nice  to  be  able  to  verify  a  quo- 
tation. But  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  with  you,  2Iartin. 
I'll  stop  at  Borcel  End  a  weel^  if  you'll  promise  to  go 
to  London  with  me  when  Ileave.  You  told  me  that 
your  poor  mother's  death  would  sot  you  free.'' 

"  So  it  will,  by-and-by  ;  but  not  just  j-et.  It  would 
be  unkind  to  leave  father  while  his  grief  is  fresh,  he's 
so  completely  down." 

"  LTpon  my  word,  Jtartin,  I'm  afraid  you're  right," 
answered  Humphrey;  "but,  romember,  youmustcom.e 
to  me  directly  you  feel  at  liberty  to  leave  Borcel— comie 
to  me  and  shave  my  home,  just  as  you  would  if  I  were 
your  elder  brother," 

Martin  emoloved  the  day  after  the  funeral  in  looking 
over  his  dead  mother's  hoards,  a  painful  task,  but  not 
a  difficult  one.  Bridget  Trevanard's  possessions  had 
been  kept  with  the  most  perfect  neatness,  every  scrap 
of  lace  or  ribbon  folded  and  left  in  in  its  place.  All  the 
old-fashioned  trinkets  of  her  girlhood  treasured  in  their 
various  boxes  ;  the  de.sk  and  v.-ork-box  of  her  school- 
days in  perfect  order.  Strange  that  these  trifles  should 
be  so  much  less  perishable  than  their  owner. 

But  despite  his  careful  examination  of  his  mother's 
drawers  aud  boxe.s,  Martin  failed  to  find  the  object  of 
his  search,  that  old  family  Bible  with  the  clasps  which 
he 'had  described  to  Mr.  Clissold.  The  book  was  no- 
w'uere  to  be  found.  Martin  distributed  bi.s  mother's 
clotlies,  the  best  to  old  Mrs.  Trevanard.  to  do  what 
she  liked  with,  the  rest  to  the  two  handmaiden.s.  both 
tolerably  fuitlilul  after  their  manner,  .and  honestly  re- 
gretful of  a  mi.<tress  who,  though  s-havp  and  exacting, 
Lad  been  just  in  her  deaHngs  with  them  and  caverul 
of  their  comfort.  The  trinkets,  and  work-box,  and 
desk,  and  little  collection  of  gift  books,  chiefly  of  a 
devotional  character,  Martin  Trevan.ird  pat  away, 
under  lock  and  key,  in  the  old  bureau,  oppo.site  bis 
mother's  bed.  He  kept  them  for  Muriel,  v.dth  the 
faint  id'Mi  that  .«.onie  day  the  light._of  reason  might  re- 
tarn,  if  only  in  some  small  measure,  to  that  clouded 
brain. 

"  No  one  else  has  so  good  a  right  to  them,"  he  said 
to  himself,  as  he  p-'.t  away  these  homely  treasures, 
"  and  no  one  olse  shall  have  them  while  I  live." 

"  I  suppose  my  dear  mother  rnusj  have  given  that 


BiVJe  away,"  he  said  to  Humphrey,  after  describing 
his  unsuccessful  search.  "  And  yet  it  was  hardly  like 
her  to  give  away  an  old  family  Bible.  She  wa£  one 
who  set  80  much  store  by  old  things,  and  above  all  by 
her  rehgious  books." 

At  that  moment  there  flashed  across  Humphrey's  re- 
collection one  hicherto  forgotten  word  in  the  dying 
Woman's  broken  sentence  : 

"  Gave — family  Bible — " 

That  word  "  gave"  confirmed  Martin's  idea.  The 
Bible  had  been  given  away—but  to  whonj — and  why 
did  it  concern  Humphrey — in  his  end.^avour  to  right 
the  wrongs  of  the  past — to  know  th^t  fact  ?  'V^'hy, 
indeed,  unlcBS  the  Bible  had  been  given  to  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Eden,  the  people  who  took  Muriel's  iniant. 

He  went  over  in  his  not©  book  the  story  which  Mr. 
Trevanard  had  told  hiiji.  He  had  been  careful  to 
write  down  all  tl»e  facts,  recording  every  detail  as 
closely  as  possible,  upon  the  night  of  that  day  on  which 
he  received  th.at  story  of  the  past  from  the  invalid's 
lips.  Going  over  it  c-areiully  in  the  silence  of  his  own 
room  on  the  second  night  after  the  funeral,  he  came  to 
the  passage — "  I  made  them  take  a  solemn  oath  upon 
my  Bible,  binding  them  to  pert'oim  their  part  of  the 
bond." 

It  was  clear  then  that  Mrs.  Trevanard  had  carried 
her  Bible  to  the  ioft — that  the  oath  had  been  sworn 
upon  her  ov.'u  Bible.  V»"cs  it  not  likely  that  on  so  so- 
lemn an  occasion  as  h'T  parting  with  these  people,  who 
were  to  carry  the  last  of  her  race — the  nameless  child 
she  discarded — away  with  them,  she,  a  woman  of  deep 
religious  convictions,  might  have  given  them  her  Bible, 
the  most  sacred  gift  she  could  bestow,  symbol  of  good 
faith  between  them  ? 

Now  if  this  Bible  had  been  given,  and  the  name  of 
Martin's  great  grandmother,  .lustina  Trevanard,  was 
written  in  it,  the  fact  would  add  one  more  link  tothit 
chain  of  evidence  which  Humphrey  Cliusold  had  been 
putting  together  lately. 

It  had  entered  into  his  mind  that  Justina  Elgood 
was  Muriel's  daughter — the  child  given  into  the  keep- 
ing of  strangers  ;  perhaps — ah,  too  bitter  thought — the 
child  of  shame. 

The  facts  in  support  of  this  notion  were  not  many, 
would  have  made  very  Httle  impression  perhaps  in  a 
court  of  justice,  yet,  though  he  struggled  against  a 
notion  which  appeared  to  bis  sober  re.ason  absurd  and 
groundless,  his  fancy  was  taken  c;iptive,  and  dwelt 
upon  the  idea  v/ich  a  tormenting  psi'sisteuce. 

In  the  first  place.hc  was  a  poet,  and  there  seemed 
to  him  a  curious  fatality  in  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  presence  at  Borcel  End.  He  had  gone 
there  by  the  merest  accident,  guided  by  that 
Wiil-o'-the-Wisp  of  a  child,  tramping  miles  across  a 
barren  moor,  intruding  himsdt  on  an  unwilling 
hostess.  Then  on  the  very  first  night  of  his  habita- 
tion beneJith  a  lonely  loof  he  haa  l.>een  visited  by  one 
who,  if  not  a  wanderer  from  the  shadow- world,  was  at 
least  a  ghost  of  the  pa!t ;  one  who  had  outlived  life's 
joys  and  hopes,  almost  its  csrres  and  sorrows.  This 
atipearance  of  Muriel's  had  at  once  awakened  his  in- 
terest in  her.  But  for  this  midnight  visit,  and  the 
chouce  meeting  in  the  hazel  copse,  he  might  h.ave  come 
and  gone  a  dozen  times  without  being  aware  of  Muriel 
Trevanard's  existence. 

This  idea  of  destiny  was,  of  course,  a  mere  fanciful 
reason. 

To-night  in  the  silence,  having  gone  over  eveey 
word  of  Mrs.  Trevanard's  story  in  his  note  book,  he 
placed  on  record  those  other  circumstances  which  had 
impressed  him  in  relation  to  this  question. 

1.  The  fact  that  Justina  Elgood  was  said  to  have  been 
born  at  Seicombe,  a  curiously  out-of-the-way  comer 
of  the  earth.  ^ 

2.  Her  age  exactly  corresponded  with  the  age  of 
Mm  id's  daughter,  were  slie  living. 

3.  The  particularly  uncommon  name  of  Justina,  s 
family  name  of  the  Tfevanards. 

4',  Tlie  description  of  the  man  who  h.ad  called  himself 
Eden  ;  a  fluent  speaker,  a  man  who  seemed  accus- 
tomed to  public  speaking. 

5.  Jilr.tthew  Elgood  had  I'.^t  an  infant  daughter  at  Sca- 
com'oe.  The  tact  stood  l  ecoixied  in  register.  These 
Edens  h.ad  alsolost  a  child. 

Very  little  certainly,  all  this,  when  set  dov.n  for- 
mally upon  pajjer,  but  the  iCwn  floating  in  Humphrey's 
mind  seemed  to  liave  a  .stronger  foundation  than  these 
meagr  e  facts.  ^Tjcnce  tlie  fancy  came  he  knew  not, 
yet  it  seemed  to  hiin  tl  at  for  r  long  time  hw  had  been 
sceptical  as  to  Justina's  relationship  to  J[;',ttbew  El- 
good. There  was  so  evident  a  superiority  in  the 
daughtfr  to  tlie  supposed  fathes.  lliey  were  creatures 
of  a  diBereut  clay. 

"  It  is  just  .'5S  if  some  clumsv  delft  pitcher  were  t 
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pretend  to  be  made  of  the  same  paste  as  Justina's 
<irai»on-cluna  tea  service,"  ho  said  to  himself. 

He  remembered  how  reticent  Mr.  Elgood  had  al- 
ways been  upon  the  subject  of  the  jJust — how  the 
little  that  hs  had  even  told  had  been  told  £omewha,t 
reluctantly,  e.-ctorted,  in  a  manner,  by  Humphrey's 
questioning.  He  remembered  Mr.  Elgood's  startled 
look  when  he,  Humphrey,  had  spokea  for  the  fiiat 
time  of  Borcel  End. 

"  I  dare  eay,  after  all,  the  fancy  is  groundless,"  he 
eaid  to  himself  as  he  closed  his  pocket-book,  ' '  and 
that  the  circumstances  which  have  impressed  me  so 
strongly  could  be  explained  in  quite  a  different  maa- 
ner.  A  provincial  actor's  wandering  life  may  bring 
him  to  any  quarter  of  the  earth,  and  the  name  Justina 
may  have  been  chosen  out  of  some  novel  of  the  day 
by  Mrs.  Elgood.  But  since  I  have  promised  to  do  my 
uttermost  to  see  iluriel  Trev;mard  righted,  I  am  bound 
to  sift  this  matter  thoroughly.  And  again,  it  would 
be  hard  if  I  were  not  allo-.ved  to  investigate  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  v.-oman  I  hope  to  win  for  my  vrife. 
Heaven  knows  that  the  worit  or  the  best  that  I  can 
learn  of  my  darling's  parentage  will  make  no  difierence 
in  my  love  for  her  true  self." 

For  three  or  four  days  after  the  funeral  Humphrey 
gave  himself  up  almost  entirely  to  friendship,  and 
Epent  his  time  strolling  about  the  farm  with  ilartin, 
philo.'?ophising,  consoling,  triking  hopefully  of  the 
fut-ure,  v/hen  the  young  man  was  to  come  to  London 
and  carve  out  some  kind  of  career  for  himself.  But 
the  last  two  days  of  his  stay  in  Cornv/all  Ih:  Clissold 
hj.d  apportioned  to  his  own  business.  One  day  for  a 
farewell  visit  to  Peuwyn  Iilanor,  another  day  for  Sea- 
combe,  where  he  had  certain  inquiries  and  researches 
to  make.  He  had  arranged  to  leave  Borcel  the  morn- 
ing after  bis  visit  to  the  Manor  House,  and  to  spend  the 
foiiow-ing  at  an  hotel  in  Seacombe.  This  would  give  him 
the  whole  of  the  day  and  evening  iu  that  somewhat 
melancholy  town. 

Ho  had  written  to  Jlrs.  Peawyn,  gratefully  acknow- 
ledging her  kind  invitation  to  make  the  Manor  House 
his  headquarters,  and  explaining  how  it  was  that  his 
f.'-iendship  for  Martin  obliged  him  to  decline  her  hos- 
pitality. But  in  his  heart  of  hearts  there  was  another 
reason  why  ho  did  not  care  to  .stay  at  Penwyn  Minor 
or  increase  his  intimacy  with  Churchill  Penwyn.  Jus- 
tina had  expressed  her  antipathy  to  that  gentleman, 
and  Humphrey  felt  as  if  it  were  iu  some  manner 
treasonable  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  any  gentle- 
man whom  Justina  ^sliked.  Tpat  large  maxiness, 
love,  is  a  conglomeration  of  small  follies. 

Courtesy,  however,  demanded  that  he  should  pay  his 
respects  to  the  Penwyn  family  before  leaving  Corn- 
wall, and  he  had  a  lurking  curiosity  about  that  house- 
hold— a  somewhat  morbid  interest,  perhaps,  with 
whi^  Justina's  vague  suspicions,  far  as  they  were 
from  any  thought  of  his  own,  may  have  had  something 
to  do. 

That  change  in  Madge  Penwyn,  hardly  to  be  de- 
Bcribed,  yet,  to  his  eye,  very  palpable,  had  puzzled  him 
not  a  little.  Was  it  possible  that  tha  husband  and 
wife,  eo  devoted  to  each  other  a  little  while  ago,  had 
undergone  some  change  of  feeling — that  one  or  the 
other  had  looked  back  upon  the  sunlit  path  <;f  love, 
and  perceived  that  the  rose-bloom  was  fading  from 
life's  garden?  He  hid  sein  '•  that  little  look  across  the 
crowd"  which  the  poet  has  sung  of — the  look  of  utter 
trust  and  sympathy  which  passes  between  a  husband 
and  wife  now  and  then  in  some  busy  hour  of  the  day, 
amidst  some  friendly  ci.'cle,  a  sudden  interchange  of 
thought  or  feeling,  stolen  from  the  throng.  And  in 
Madge's  case  he  had  seen  a  look  of  devotion,  curiously 
pathetic,  love  fraught  with  pity — a  look  of  deepest  me- 
lancholy. This  dwelt  in  his  memory,  and  influenced 
his  thoughts  of  Churchill  Penwyn  and  his  wife.  There 
was  some  hitch,  some  dissonant  interval  in  the  har- 
mony of  their  lives  ;  yet  what  the  jarrmg  notes  could 
be  it  was  hard  for  the  student  of  humanity  to  discover. 
No  hfe  could  seeni  outwardly  more  perfect.  Churchill's 
position  was  of  all  positions  most  ^iviable.  With  just 
sufficient  wealth  for  all  the  joys  of  life  ;  an  estate  just 
large  enough  to  give  him  importance  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, without  the  weighty  responsibility  of  a  large  land- 
owner ;  ambition  gratified  by  his  Parliamentary  suc- 
ce28  ;  the  fairest  wife  that  man  could  desire  to  adorn 
his  home  ;  yet  there  were  shadows  oa  the  face  of 
hua'oand  and  wife  that  denoted  a  secret  trouble.  In 
this  house,  which  iield  all  thiugs,  the  skcloctou  was 
not  wanting. 

"  Can  there  be  any  ground  for  Justina's  suspicion  ?' 
Humphrey  asked  him.self,  "  and  is  a  clear  conscience 
the  one  thing  missing  iu  Churchill  Penwyn 's  sum  of 
happinees 

(To  he  Continued.) 


MUSIC  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

The  present  century  is,  says  the  Nm  lorh  Herald, 
without  a  parallel  iu  the  world's  history  in  the  rapid 
and  substantial  growth  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  the 
numerous  practical  applications  made  for  the  material 
benefit  of  mankind  in  almost  every  department  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.    Amid  the  general  progress  made  in 
almost  every  branch  of  mechanics  and  art,  the  want 
long  felt  for  some  inventiou  to  facilitate  the  produc- 
tion of  music  has,  however,  remained  unfulfilled.  In 
a  sister  fine  art,  photography  has  shown  how  readily 
and  skilfully  light  can  draw,  escelling  even  the  best 
trained  pencil  in  the  accuracy  and  minute  perfection 
of  its  work;  and  the  idea  has  long  been  entertained  by 
scientists  that  there  might  probably  also  bo  some  na- 
tural agent  adapted  to  lighten  the  labours  of  the  mu- 
sician, and  perform  for  him  the  more  ii-ksome  part  of 
his  orofession,  the  manual  execution  as  distinguished 
from  the  composing  and  arranging  of  musical  composi- 
tions.   Your  correspondent  has  j  ust  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  the  successful  application  of  electricity  to 
this  purpose.    The  idea  of  the  inventors  is  not  only  to 
piny  by  electricity,  but  also  to  employ  this  agent  to 
read  the  very  notes  from  the  printed  sheet  ;  and  this 
they  have  not  only  succeeded  in  accomplishing,  but 
have  demonstrated  its  entire  feasibility  and  prac- 
tical working    in  the  pioneer  instrument  which 
I    have   inspected,     and    to    whose  performance 
I    have    listened.       The    music    is    printed  on 
sheets  or  rolls  of  paper  by  the  process  which  printers 
uf  e  for  illuminated  work,  the  notes,  instead  of  being 
in  ink,  appearing  iu  gilt  marks,  such  as  are  frequently 
seen  in  fancy  cnrds,  circulars,  &c.    Being  metal,  these 
notes  are  conductors,  and  are  distinguished  by  the 
electric  current  from  the  paper,  which  is  a  non-con- 
ductor, and  are  thus  read  off  with  the  certainty  and  ra- 
piditv  which  characterises  the  movements  of  this  most 
subtle  and  dexterous  force.  The  reading  apparatus  con- 
sists of  diminutive  metallic  fingers,  set  closely  together, 
so  as  to  occupy  little  space.    The  music  sheet  moves 
gen  tlyunderthese  fingers,  electricconnecticnbeingmade 
as  the  gilt  notes  pass  them.    A  series  of  wires  connect 
the  rea/l'.ng  apparatus  with  the  performing  parts,  and 
thus  the  "different  notes  on  ihe  music  sheet  are  tele- 
"rapeed  to  the  difi"erent  parts  of  the  inetrument.  A 
most  surprising  part  of  the  invention  is  that  a  small 
battery  of  the  size  of  a  single  half-phst  table  glass  is 
sufficient  to  operate  the  whole  instrument.  The  pioneer 
instrument  which  I  have  .seen  consi  ts,  as  far  as  now 
completed,  of  an  orgun  of  fourteen  stops  and  a  drum 
corps  of  a  ba.-s  and  tenor  drum,  cymbals,  triangles,  and 
belis  ;  tha  parts  yet  to  bf;  finished  being  the  violin 
corps  and  the  pianoforte.    The  finished  parts  represent 
the  wind  pieces  of  an  orchestra  from  the  horns  to  the 
flute?.    Their  performance  is  p:;tremely  accurate,  and 
the  time  well  kept  ;  their  tone  is  very  full,  distinct,  and 
powerful.    A  point  of  special  remark  is  the  vigour  of 
tha  horn  music,  so  different  from  the  drowsiness  of 
that  class  of  instruments  as  inserted  in  organs.  In 
Strnuss's  autograph  waltzes,  one    of  tha  selections 
which  I  heard  played,  theSe  instruments  were  brought 
ought  out  in  the  horn  passages  with  specially  fine  ef- 
fect, braying  with  the  vigour  of  a  brass  band.  The 
drum  corps  also  was  remarkablv  well  handled,  a  most 
interesting  feature  being  the  difference  in  the  force  of 
the  blows,  struck  according  as  the  accent  was  desir-ed 
to  bo  loud  or  soft.    This  was  especially  apparent  in 
the    cymbals,  which  collided  at  times  with  the 
hiW  vigour    of    a    heavy  clash,   and  again  were 
barely  "tipped    together,   the  gradations   being  re- 
presented   to  the  electricity  by  dift'erenocs  in  the 
shape  of  the  notes  upon  the  music  sheet.     In  addi- 
tion to  the  printed  sheet  music,  the  electricity,  by  an 
ingenious  contrivance,  may  be  made  to  play  any  piece 
prepared  by  hand.    This  may  be  done  by  simply  cut- 
ting holes  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  where  the  notes  should 
be,  and  placing  a  metallic  plate  below  the  points  of  tha 
fingers.    These  latter,  when  such  holes  pass  under 
them,  fall  through  and  touch  upon  the  pkt«,  which 
answers  the  purpose  practically  of  the  pilnted  gilt 
note: .    In  this  manner  any  piece  of  mu.?io  can  bo 
easily  prepared  by  hand,  aticility  of  practical  value  to 
a  musician.    An  organist,  for  instance,  could  write  out 
at  his  leisure  the  music  he  wishes  to  play,  studying 
the  eflect  of  each  passage  and  altering  and  improving 
v/here  desired,  until  he  has  jiroduced  a  superb  com- 
position, which,  besides,  need  not  be  limited,   as  at 
Biesent,  to  what  can  be  performed  by  ten  fingers  and 


the  pedals,  but  can  contain  any  number  of  notes.  Tht 
gilt  or  printed  sheet  music  may  be  produced  with  all 
the  facilities  ofi"ered  by  the  press  for  indefinite  multi- 
plication.   This  feature  will  bring  electricity  into 
every  pailour  as  the  automatic  performer  of  our 
household  m.usic.    It  saves  not  only  the  expense,  but 
the  time  and  labour  of  learning  to  play  ;  it  plays  mora 
varied  and  better  music  than  can  be  dons  by  hand, 
and  it   is  ever  ready,  ever  in  humour,  and  un- 
tiring   in     its    performance.    When    persons  can 
buy  sheet  music,  which    can  play  their  pianos 
for  them   at  night,  and  without  t'neir  assistance, 
instead  of  requiring  to  be  studied  out  and  played  by 
patient  and  diligent  practice,  the  value  of  electricity 
as  a  household  musician  will  be  fully  reali.?ed,  and  it 
will  come  to  constitute  one  of  those  luxuries  which  wa 
cannot  do  without.    Besides  the  automatic  reader,  the 
instrument  is  also  provided  with  a  double  bank  key- 
board for  hand  performance,  so  that  it  may  be  used 
also  for  playing  in  the  usual  way.    This  keyboard  has 
no  mechanical  connection  with  the  instmment,  but  is 
simply  an  electric  attachment.    Each  key,  on  being 
depressed,  makes  an  electric  connection,  and  a  current 
is  thereby  transmitted  to  the  proper  magnet  on  tha 
instrument.    Were  there  nothing  else  than  this  key- 
board, and  were  the  employment  of  electricty  limited 
to  the  organ  alone,  instead  of  being  adapted,  as  it  really 
is,  to  the  whole  range  of  musical  instruments,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  electrical  over  the  mechanical  action 
are  so  manifold  and  radical  that  they  would  compel 
its  adoption  in  all  fine  instruments.    In  the  firet  place, 
the  touch  ia  light,  easy,  superb.    The  performer  does 
not  have  to  open  the  valves  of  Lis  instrument  against 
the  wind  pressure,  and  the  pallet  springs  by  the  force 
of  muscular  effort.    He  simply  has  to  depress  the  keys 
until  he  makes  an  electric  contact,  the  rest  he  leaves 
to  the  electricity.    No  matter  what  the  size  of  the  in- 
strument, no  matter  how  great  the  wind  pressure, 
nor    how    many    keyboards    and    octaves  and 
super-octaves     are    coupled     together,     nor  how 
many    stops    are    drawn,    the    resistance    on  tha 
key.s     does     not     increase    a    feather's  weight. 
The  full  peal  of  the  most  powerful  instrumeut  may 
be  drawn  by  the  gentle  pressure  of  a  lady's  hand. 
A3:ain,  t'nere  is  an  almost  unlimited  power  of  counling, 
which  simply  involves  a  contact  of  wires.    Not  a  key 
moves  except  those  directly  played  upon,  and  yet 
organ  may  ba  coupled  to  organ  and  octave  to  octave 
as  many  as  may  be  desired.    Tha  keyboard  can  ba 
placed  at  any  distance  from  the  instrument,  which  is 
a  point  of  advantage  to  the  performer,  as  it  enables 
him  to  judge  the  better  of  the  style  and  eflfect  of  hia 
own  playing.    Besides  this,  the  separation  of  the  key- 
board from  the  instrument  itself  would  enable  tha 
latter  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position  in  a  building  as 
will  best  conform  to  the  architectural  design  and  the 
laws  of  resonance,  while  the  performer  can  have  his 
desk  situated  in  any  convenient  place,  as,  for  instance, 
facing  the  congregation  in  a  church  or  among  the  mu- 
sicians in  a  concert  room  or  theatre.    The  draw.stopa 
can  be  worked  at  pleasure  v/ithout  taking  the  hands 
from  the  keyboard.    This  is  done  by  means  of  a  pedal 
which  can  call  out  or  in  any  op  all  the  stops  at  tha 
pleasure  of  the  player.    The  particular  step  or  stops 
desired  are  indicated  to  the  electricity  by  tips  of  tha 
foot,  differing  for  each  stop  and  ea.=ily  learned,  so  that 
the  player  has  complete  control  of  the  instrument,  and 
can  be  ch  anginghis  stopscos -.  '"'■'•vdly  during  the  perform- 
ance without  interrupring  the  music  in  the  least.  This 
pedal  may  also  act  as  a  real  swell  by  calling  out  stop 
after  stop  in  succession,  in  the  order  of  their  loud- 
ness, and  just  as  slowly  or  as  rapidly  as  the  player 
may  indicate.and  it  can  turn  them  off  in  the  same  way 
as  signalled  by  the  movements  of  the  foot.    This  pedal 
gives  the  player  the  most  unlimited  control  over  the 
instrument.     Finally,  that   great  desideratum  ever 
heretofore  totally  unattainable  in  the  organ — namely, 
accent,  cah  be  obtained  by  electricity.    The  player, 
by  a  light  pressure  upon  the  keys,  obtains  a  light  and 
soft  tone,  by  a  firmer  touch  the  tone  correspondingly 
increases  in  strength,  until  under  his  heaviest  pressure 
the  music  comes  out  with  powerful  force.    He  can 
also  accent  any  individual  note  in  a  chord,  without 
afttctiijg  the  others,  by  simply  pressing  harder  on  tha 
desired  key.    In  this  way  the  air,  the  tenor,  or  any 
other  portion  of  the  composition,  may  be  made  pro- 
minent a;  pieasuro  above  the  other  parts,  as  in  an  or- 
chestra, and  the  music  entirely  loses  that  sameness  of 
tone  which  is  characteristic  of  the  unaccenting  or  me- 
chanical organ. 


Perambulators. — P.  Ledwidge,  manafactmer,  32  Amiens- 
street,  and32  Lower Onno»a-q,ua,y.  N.B.— Repairs  promptly 
executed,  ^o'ii 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[Sop.  Ifl.j  874. 


A  KISS  FOR  A  BLOW. 

Of.r  sketch  oppus  in  the  (.ihy  of  Paris,  on  a  bright 
December  moruing,  during  the  reign  of  the  Gra.nd 
^IonT,rque,  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 
.  I?ito  an  elegant  bachelor  chamber,  on  the  Sue 
Biohelieu,  burst,  almost  vvithoufc  an  announcement,  the 
tfj  tdtap  Baron  Breuiere,  a  youth  of  twenty-two,  who, 
■iJhough  onfy'a^ew  months  emancipated  fiom  the  pro- 
yJaqes  and  'pfirentul  authority,  had  managed  in  that 
f(ime  to  attraot  the  attentioijj o^ll  Paris  with  his  wild 
ax^jioitji  anci"  hair-breadth  escapes.r  It  was  into  the 
r'sd^'of  his'inEimate  friend,  M.  do  y^ny.  that  he  had 
introduced  himself  so  li^jj^vaocl^o-grecjjiitoiisly.. 
.  4>>Iore  trQiible,  Victoi^^"  v^he  saiit.  ''Jfea  usual  I  am 
the  victim,  an'd  shall  be  made  to  bear  fai"  an  accideril; 
the  same  as  though  it  were  design."      ,  ''-^  ^  . 

'■  Vrhat  no\y"?v^vas  his  friend's  sleepy  response. 

'■  You  were  at  th?.  duke's  ball  last  night?" 

"■  Yes,  and  like  a  sensible  fellow,  put  on  my  cloak 
mt;^!  travelled  hcmeward  as ,  soon  as  the  lights  were 
s-idih-nly  turned  o:T.  I  am  no  admirer  of  such  jokes, 
it  .t  wci,5  a  joke-  or  such  carelessness,  if  it  was  care-. 
rp.«si)efB." 

"  It  was  purely  an  accident,  and  they  were  all  relit 
ia  uiiu.r.eL- ;  but  ii  v.as  during  this  five  minutes 
t'li  it  i^iy  tn  u':iie  oecur.-fid.  Of  course,  the  guests,  not 
kjiO'A-'Iag  what  h  id  li..ppened,  were  many  of  tbcm 
a';,,;uied,  an4  oU-L-rn  iiuieLly  sought  the  doors  for  a 
li;i''.ucr  place.  I  vwis  among  the  latter,  and  by  accident 
tiod  on  soaieboiy's  foot,  whieh  somebody  instantly 
caught  at  my  tliroat,  wheivat.  I  struck,  and  my  blow, 
i^l^tead  of  ■  being  stoyijed  '.jy  the  corporeal  substance  of 
mill),  irsboundfd  fi '  r;i  -'u  .^  of  a  wom;<n,  who  gave  a 

biuiek  ;  and  at  that    ,  ■          .i  li.i.-'a  uf  liviit,  co^uiiig 

IE  at  one  end  of  thu  •  ,  :-.  :i-;,d  uie  fjce  to  fate  ^v;;h 
iladame  de  Mail:*  .  ■!;.  A.^  il  did  not  last,  but  lo!  a 
looment — but  <  :^  r.i.lm  ;,y  moment  enough  tu  niake  a 
:  ;  ■  ..!  1.-  ■.'lilt;  .!. — ji;  i  left  US  in  the  suiiie  darkne.-s 
~  •  ■  \  '  1,  and  Ijfing  here  to  tell  the  tale.  I 
.J' !  :i <  .V  liow,  with  my  reputation,  I  c^n 
eic.ijie  the  Bastile." 

'  De  Vigny,  during  this  recital,  only  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  humming  a  dance-air,  and  lookiug 
iiow  and  then  at  his  friend. 

"  I  wouldn't  stand  15:  your  shoes,  Brcniere,  for  a 
tb'iu.vand  crowns.  Yoa  know  how  jgader  the  King  is 
oa  any  point  connected  witli  the  S&i^tenoii,  so  that, 
were  you  to  obtain  her  pardon,  and  it  came  to  t!je  eais 
of  ujiij  sty,  your  chance  of  e  se.q.e  would  be  bad." 

■■  i'  1-' I  ■  r  I  - 1   -1  Lli'enieie   E;ing,     "Well,  I 

'  i]      ,     I  L:i.iy  go  home,  set  my 

ho'.i.-e  i;j  ■'ii.f.',  uiake  n.y  will,  and  prepare  for  my  do- 
liiiiiU.'.tion  at  the  B.istilt.  Good-bye,  my  dear  fellow, 
in  case  this  be  the  iasb  tiaie  we  meet." 
■  '■  .jl  op,  Brcniere  1  I  h.ave  a  th'tught.  Tlie  T.Iarquis 
le  Caiad'-'C,  whom  you  know  by  common  report  as  a 
D'ajy  of  i'  '  ■  i;on,  and  as  h.;.viijg  i.iBut nee  with 
kec,  iisrind       '  i  ;     ridce  to  in-,  und  expi;ct.3  further 

f.  'it  ■■      .,,y  .lainls. .  .Gratitucit-,  uiy  dcir  fellow,  you 

.  :.  ;:•  J  .sense  qi-  'favours  to  come,  and  I  think 
he  i;l  iiy  L.;:d  to  clo'  a,ny thing  to  please  ine.  I  will 
gi  '  e  yijU  a  lett&i"  to  h'im,  asking  that  this  ob;ig:'tion  be 
ti  1.1 -iM'.  ed  to  ySu,  aiid  le;ivc  you  to  state  your  trouble, 
ai;d  a.^k  at.bis  hands  the  relief  that  he  can  po.s;,ibly 
gianr." 

iirenierc,  like  a  drowning  man,  caught  at  the  straw 
held  out  to  hi:n. 

'  Caradoc  !"  iie  said  ;  "  I  don't  know  him  person- 
al! v.  but  yesterday  I  wi-ote  to  him  recomiii.  nrling  to 
his  ti-rvices  Jean,  my  valet,  for  whom  I  bad  ao  ioiiu/  r 
luee-csity,  as  he  wa^l^iecoming  too  great  for  ui.;,  and 
wiiihed  to  ii.se  to  hj^b^r-  service.  He  had  talents  m  the 
diplomatic  line,  a-soul  above  brushing  clothes,  and 
actually  dre.sfed  better  than  I  did  myself.  The,  mar- 
(jtiiii  will  therefore  know  my  name,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  know  nothing  more  of  me  th.'/n  that,  for  I 
should  like  to  .=f  firt  v.  itG  a  clear  record.'' 

Inth'^;:,  til    !■  tter  was  written  and  given 

to  Li  rem '  -  ii^;;  lo'm  De  Vigny  not  to  let 

g,  :if;,j  grow  \u:d-i  In.,  a-  th;'  avenger  being  swift, 
and  not  having  to  track  h-.ri;  out,  there  was  no  telling 
\vbat  an  hour  might  brijg  forth.  In  lo.=.s  than  half 
that  period  Breniere  was  in  the  ante-room  of  the  mar- 
Ciuis,  waiting  with  a  dozen  others  untU  the  little  great 
man  h^-d  his  wig  properly  adjusted,  that  he  might  give 
ti;'  ro  interviews. 

All  in  good  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  great  pre- 
jgr., .  and  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  found  with 


dismay  that  he  had  lost  L'e  Vigny's  letter.  Before  he 
could  fairly  assure  himself  of  this,  M.  le  jlarqais 
spoke,  eyeing  him  all  over  as  he  did  so : 

"  Well,  young  man,  your  business  ?" 

Erenieve,  with  his  hands  bvu  ied  in  his  pockets,  still 
after  the  mi.fsing  letter,  could  only  mutter  his  own 
name,  to  which  the  marquis  responded  rapidly: 

"  Ah,  ah  !  Yes,  I  got  your  letter  of  recommendation, 
1  have  beard  of  31.  le  Baron  Breniere  before.  Not  a 
very  cr.ditabie  tale  either." 

Whew  !  th.at  was  a  bad  beginning.  But  how  in  the 
name  of  n,y.-,te:y  had  he  got  the  letter.  Could  Breniere 
have  dropped  u,  as  he  fti^'ie  into  the  house  of  the 
marquis,  or  in  the  ante-room,  and  one  of  the  servants 
found,  it,  and  sent  it  to  t&e  marquis  ?  Res,  it  must 
be  so.  However,  there  was  nothing  for  the  young 
baron  but  to  bow,  and  let  the  marquis  go  on. 

■'•Your  master  says  vou  are  intelligent  and  useful. 
That  last  is  a  good  word.  I  want  '  u.seful'  people.  I 
hear  of  you  by  report  from  my  own  servants  as  bright 
and  ready,  and  I  see  you  dr^:;s  well — rather  too 
w  ell  for  a  valet  ;  but'  that  we  shall  correct  in  time. 
The  recommendation  of  your  devil-may-care  master 
Cannot  ;if,-,ist  you  much  ;  therefore,  we  will  drop  him, 
and  I  will  take  you  into  my  service." 

Breniere  saw  at  a  glance  the  error  into  which  the 
marquis  haii  fallen,  and  instantly  reviewed  the  situa- 
tion. Even  had  he  now  De  Vigny's  letter,  he  would 
not  deliver  it,  and  correct  the  mistake.  There  was 
strona  prejudice  in  the  baron's  mind  against  him — 
somethin;,',  ho  thought,  stronger  than  merely  his  scrape- 
grace  chai  acter  among  young  men.  He  had  been  taken 
for  Jean  Gregoire,  hii  own  valet ;  not  a  flattering 
change,  but  one  t'nat  would  assist  possibly,  in  getting 
him  out  of  hi  .,  scrape.  He  would  continue  the  charac- 
ter that  had  ijeen  thrust  upon  him,  and  trust  to  for- 
tune. .Jean  himself  would  not  present  his  elegant 
person  to  the  marquis  until  he  saw  Breniere  again, 
so  that  he  was  safe  fin  that  score;  while  on  the  other 
haini,  at;  a  .ifixant  of  the  marquis,  he  v.'ould  be  cafe 
fiom  the  otiicers  of  justice.  All  this  flashed  through 
his  heaa  wluie  the  marquis  was  writing  a  letter. 

'■  Inovv  then,  young  man,"  he  resumed,  "  I  am  about 
to  take  you  into  my  service  ;  but  your  duties  will  be 
connected  with  another — a  lady.  I  am  her  guardian, 
and  I  shall  install  you  as  a  confidential  servant.  If 
3^011  obey  me,  a.nd  strictly  carry  out  my  instructions, 
your  wages  shall  l^douWe  that  paid  you  by  your 
late  scapegrace  master,' t!5^ay  nothing  of  whatever  tha 
lady  may  give  3;ou.  If  you  do  not,  look  out  lost  you 
get  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  as  a  refractory  servant." 

'■  OL,  31.ia-if'ur  le  Marquis,  how  could  any  one  not 
desire  to  "bey  the  wi.--hes  of  so  liberal  a  gentleman  ?' 
answered  Breniere,  with,  a  most  courtly  bow. 

"  Enough,"  resumed  the  marquis.  "I  have  confi- 
dence, and  shall,  by  this  letter  transfer  you  to  the  ser- 
vice of  iladame  le  Counte.-;S  de  E.-.palon,  my  ward, 
whoi^e  apartments  are  in  this  house.  The  countess  is 
a  young  widow,  and  I  am  anxious  to  make  her  my 
wife.  Hem  !  She  is  the  widow  of  my  uncle,  and  I 
suppose,  from  prejudice  of  that  relationship,  refuses 
me.  6he  has  some  strange  pjhanta.-,j-  v.-ith  regard  to 
this  la.scally  master  whose  service  you  have  had  the 
good  luck  to  get  out  of,  ;;nd  my  purpose  with  you  is 
tha  t  you  ingratiate  yourself  with  the  lady,  and  make  it 
your  business,  while  you  decry  to  her  the  Baron 
Breniere,  to  praise  me  in  every  possible  way.  Do  you 
under-tand  '."  • 

Oi  coui .-e  Breniere  und'^stood,  but  while  he  now 
saw  tlirotigbthe  reason,  he  could  not  imagine  why  this 
countess,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  should  have  any 
fancy  about  him. 

Fifteen  minutes  brought  himself  and  the  letter  into 
the  prestnce  of  the  countess,  who  was  lying  upon  a 
coueh,  in  iK^ih'r/",  and  took  the  letter  listlessly  from 
the  han.ls  i  f  the  maid,  and  before  she  had  naif  read  it, 
vviitbout  looking  up  at  Breniere,  who  stood  gazing,  in 
uuconeealed  admiration,  OR  a  beautiful  woman  of  about 
twenty-two,  said  : 

"  It  is  very  strange  that  the  Marquis  will  insist 
upon  reooiiiiuf-nding  my  servants  to  me.  He  must 
v.i.~b  t.' ,^u|■lOl|ud  me  with  spies.'' 

And  as  the  la.^t  word  left  her  mouth,  she  raised 
her  eyes  and  caught  those  of  Breniere.  In  a  moment 
she  started  to  a  sitting  position,  and  said,  quickly  : 

"  Who  are  you,  sir  ?    How  came  you  here 

"  The  letter  will  explain,  madame." 

She  cist  her  eyes  on  it,  and  looking  up  again,  with 
an  astonished  glance,  said  : 

"Jean  Gregoire  I  A  servant  ?  In  whose  service  were 
you  last. 

"  In  th.at  of  Baron  Breniere." 

The  countess  looked  seriously  at  him  for  a  moment, 
and  then  bursting  into  a  laugh,  said  : 


"The  Baron  Breniere  !  Tliat  madcap  lad  that  ha» 
set  all  Paris  talking  of  his  pranks.  It  is  a  pretty 
graduation  for  you.  I  presume  you  assisted  at  all  Lia 
escapades,  as  you  did  in  all  hie  amours  <" 

"  The  servant  is  not  responsible,  madame,  for  the 
wrong  of  the  master.  The  Baron  Breniere  was  a 
sad  ' ' 

"  Silence,  sir  !  Don't  you  dare  to  speak  a  word  of 
ill  about  the  Baron  ia  my  jircsence." 

"  Wh  ew  I'  thought  Breniere  ;  "from  whence  comes 
this  advocate  V 

But  he  only  bowed  in  reply,  and  watched  the  hand- 
some countess  as  she  ste[)ped  toward  the  window  and, 
looking  askance  at  hina,  referred  once  more  to  the  note, 
and  repeated  the  same  little  music-<il  laugh  as  befoie. 

Then  she  turned  toward  him  again,  and  said  : 

"  Very  well,  M.  Jean  Gregoire,  I  receive  you  froia 
the  hands  of  the  marquis,  as  he  recommends  you  ao 
confidently.  What  you  will  find  to  door,  v.h.it  use  I 
have  for  a  fine  gi.ntleman  like  yourstlf,  the  marcjuis 
only  knows  ;  I  do  not.  However,  you  will  have  plenty 
of  eating  to  do.  Can  you  perform  that  ? ' 
.  "  Ah,  mndame,  I  am  a  master  at  that  ;  and  by-the- 
by,  that  puts  me  in  mind  that  I'm  inunenseiy  hungry, 
and  it's  just  about  lunch-timft." 

■'  Is  it,  indeed  <  Well,  I  must  say  that,  for  a  ser- 
vant, you  are  getting  along  remarkably  fast." 

"  Yes,  madame,  the  baron  was  veiy  indulgent,  and 
allowed  me  to  do  just  as  I  pleased  ;  and  I  may  as  w  ell 
say  to  you  now  that  I  cannot  accept  any  place  unless 
I  have  that  privilege." 

The  countess  laughed  and  surveyed  Breniere  quietly 
as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  And  so,  if  I  regain  you  in  my  sei-vice,  in  that  case 
you  must  do  a«  you  please  ?  Then,  of  course,  now  you 
plea.se  to  have  lunch."  ' 

"  Yes,  madame." 

"  Very  well  ;  I  accept  your  terms.  Now  order 
lunch." 

In  a  few  minutes  lunch  was  served,  Breniere  super- 
intending the  arrangements, and  finally,  ordering  away 
the  servants,  handed  the  countess  to  the  table,  and 
seated  himself  beside  her. 

"  This,  I  ])resume,  is  another  privilege  your  late 
ma.ster  allowed  ?" 

"  Certainly,  madame.  The  Baron  Breniere  never  took 
a  meal  without  me.  He  could  not,  in  fact.  Allow  me 
to  help  J'ou." 

"  How  the  poor  follow  must  be  suffering  now  in  your 
absence  !" 

'■  Yes,  madame  ;  undoubtedly.  But,  then,  one  can't 
always  be  where  one  could  wish  ;  otherwise  how  happy 
would  he  be  to  change  positions  with  me  to-day.'' 

"  And  where  is  the  baron  now  ?" 

"  In  Paris,  madame,  and,  as  u.sual,  in  difficfilty.  Hs 
is  at  this  moment  in  disguise,  keeping  away  from  his 
lodgings  to  avoid  a  forced  change  to  the  Bastile." 

"  To  the  Bastile  !"  said  the  countess,  seriously. 
"  What  brought  about  this  ?" 

"  As  I  am  sure  madame  would  not  betray  the  poor 
baron,  I  will  tell  you.  Pray  take  a  little  of  this  wine, 
and  let  us  drmk  to  our  happier  future.  Last  night, 
madame,  the  baron  was  at  the  duke's  ball,  and,  by  an 
unfortunate  mistake,  in  striking  at  one  who  had  as- 
saulted him,  struck  Madame  de  Ivlaintenon.  You  know 
the  terrible  re.sult  of  such  a  mistake  ;.  and,  as  he  was 
recognised,  nothing  but  disguise  or  fiig'nt  can  save 
him." 

At  this  recital  the  countess  broke  into  peals  of  sil- 
very laughter,  and  the  baron,  who  had  just  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  made  an  impression,  stared  in  as- 
tonishment. 

"  Did  you  ever  h°ar  the  baron  relate  any  of  the  af- 
fairs of  his  earlier  life — any  of  his  love  aflairs  of  years 
ago  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Breniere,  looking  up  in  astonish- 
ment, and  gazing  inquiringly  into  the  eyes  of  the  coun- 
tess. 

"  Well  how  do  you  like  my  eyes  ?'' 
I  think  they  are  beautiful— the  true  hazel,  asso- 
ciated with  all  my  early  dreams  of  love." 

"  Konsense  !    A  valet  to  talk  of  love  !" 

"  Ah,  madame,  I  was  once  something  better." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  your  master  speak  of  Marie, 
once  a  waiting-maid  to  his  aunt  ?" 

"  Marie  !  "  cried  Breniere,  starting  from  the  table. 
"  Oh,  haven't  I  !  Marie  1 — the  sweetest  little  creature 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  It  is  five  years  since  I  have  seen 
Marie  or  heard  of  her." 

"  Since  you  have  seen  or  heard  of  her  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  madame  ;  1  myself  remember  Marie, 
and  loved  her.  How  came  you  to  know  her  ?  She  has 
just  such  eyes  as  yours.'' 

"  That  knowledge  is  my  secret,  and  ilarie— " 
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"  M.  le  ilarquis  Caradoc,"  announced  a  servant. 

"  Pshaw  !  '  cried  the  countess  ;  "  this  is  tho  second 
visit  I  have  had  from  that  old  stupid  to-day." 

"  Achat's  this  ?"  screamed  the  marquis,  rushing  to- 
wards the  table.  "  A  servant  sitting  down  with  the 
mistress.    Scoundrel,  what  does  this  mean  ?" 

"  AVhy,  didn't  you  tell  me  to  make  myself  agree- 
able to  the  lad/,  that  I  may  better  praise  you  and  de- 
tract the  Baron"  Breniere  ?  I  am  only  obeying  your 
Orders.  Don't  you  see  how  charmingly  I  am  getting 
on  ?' ' 

-  "  And  pray  who  gave  you  permission,  M.  le  Slarquis, 
to  dictate  who  shall  sit  at  my  table  ?  I  believe  that,  to 
a  certain  extent,  for  one  year,  yonr  guardianship  ex- 
tends over  my  property,  not  over  my  person  !" 

'"  But,  madame,  to  dine,  lunch,  or  sup  with  a  valet !" 

"  Good  enough  company  for  me,  sir  ;  and  his  intro- 
duction to  me  is  the  only  thing  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  that  you  have  ever  done." 

Breniere  crossed  the  room  and  took  the  hand  of  the 
countess. 

"  Why  should  I  be  too  proud  to  sit  at  the  same  table 
with  a  servant,  who  once  was  a  servant  myself  ?" 

Breniere  bent  down  and  looked  into  the  face  of  the 
pretty  countess  earnestly. 

A  moment  satisfied  him,  and  he  caught  her  in  Lis 
arms  crying  : 

"Marie  !    Marie  Marcel !" 

"Yes  !  Marie  Marcel,  Ernest.  Marie,  who  knew 
you  all  the  time — Marie,  your  aunt's  waiting  maid — 
who,  from  having  lost  yourself — the  only  one  she  ever 
cared  for  in  her  life,  and  happening  to  charm  this 
gentleman's  uncle — became  Countess  de  Espalon,  but 
does  not  wish  to  extend  her  matimonial  experience  any 
further  in  the  family." 

"  And  pray  who  may  this  fellow  be  that  you  have 
honoured  with  your  affection  ?"  said  the  marquis  sneer- 
inglv.  _ 

"  This  gentleman  is  the  Baron  Ernest  Erenier — my 
first  love,  uiai-quis,  when  we  were  both  sweet  sixteen 
■ — I  innocent,  bat  he  honourable." 

"  You  have  betrayed  me  !"  whispered  Breniere.  "I 
shall  be  in  the  bastile  Before  night  !" 

"  Not  so  soon,  unless  you  have  other  crimes  to  ex- 
piate," laughed  the  countess.  "  Know,  my  dear  Er- 
nest, that  it  was  I  who  received  your  blow  last  night 
at  the  duke's  ball.  Madame  de  Maintenon  stood  near 
me,  but  knew  nothing  of  what  had  occurud.  My 
shriek  came  more  from  my  recognition  of  you,  under 
the  flash  of  light,  than  fi-om  the  pain  </f  ifce  blow. 
And  now,  to  show  you  that  I  have  forgiven  it,  hei-e  is 
my  kiss  of  peace." 

And  heartily  and  lovingly  she  gave  it  to  him,  and 
gracefully  received  it  ;Lgaiu. 

The  marquis  glared  fiercely  on  the  happy  pair,  and 
then,  feeling  that  his  presence  was  not  necessary, 
walked  deliberately  from  the  room  without  a  word. 

And  very  soon  Paris  was  startled  by  a  new  social 
sensation— nothing  than  the  marriage  of  the  rich  and 
beautiful  Coiintess  de  E.scalon  and  the  no  longer  mad- 
cap Baron,  Ernest  Breniere. 


A  Black  Bishop  in  a  White  Pulpit.— The  Louis- 
ville Courier  Jourwxl  of  August  17  says: — "Avery 
noteworthy  event  in  Louisville  religious  history  oc- 
cuiTed  yesterday,  Bishop  Miles,  of  the  Coloured  Me- 
thodist Church  of  America,  preaching  the  first  sermon 
Kver  delivered  in  a  white  cliurch  iu  this  city  by  a  co- 
louied  minister.  Bishop  Miles  is  here  in  attendance 
upon  the  general  Conterenee  of  his  Church,  and  was 
invited  last  week  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  the  Rev.  j\Ir. 
Settle's  church,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth-street  and  Wal- 
nut-street. Bishoj)  W.  H.  Miles  is  the  senior  Bishop  of 
the  Coloured  Methodist  Chuieh,  and  is  generally  re- 
cognised as  its  ablest  representative.  He  is  a  large 
man,  of  much  dignity  of  Geaiing  ana  person  ;  hisstyle 
is  unusually  fervid  and  eloquent,  and  there  is  no  hesi- 
tation of  laiiguaije  or  thought.  The  attendance  at  the 
church  yesterday  alternoon  was  quite  large,  many 
white  persons  being  present  w-ith  the  delegates  from 
the  Conference  and  other  coloured  auditors.  His  ser- 
mon was  listened  to  with  great  atteutiou  and  interest.' 

BliE.lK.KA.ST.  — lil'PS'SCOCO.A..— UKATKFULA.SDCOMI'OIITI.NC 
— "  lly  a  thorouj;h  kiio-.vledge  of  tlic  natural  laws  which 
govern  tlie  uperatiops  of  digtstiou  ami  mitntiou,  and  liv  a 
carelul  application  of  the  tine  propeixies  of  well-selected 
coco.-i,  ,Jlr,  Kpps  has  provided  our  hreaklast  tables  with  a 
clulicatoly  flavcired  beverage  which  may  save  usirianj  heavy 
dnclors'  \i\\\f.."— Civil  Scriiwe  Go.iette.  Made  siiiiply  with 
Boiling  Water  or  Milt.  Sold  by  Gmcers  in  iiackets  only, 
Iflhellod— ■•  James  Kpps  and  Co.,  Homo  ooathic  Chemists, 
ti,  i  hreadiip.f  ale-street,  and  170,  PiccJMiilly  ;  Woiks,  Kuston- 
road,  London." 

Ma.m;kaC-i  uiiE  OF  Cocoa.—"  We  will  now  give  an  account 
of  the  procoss  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Eppa  a-.id  Co. ,  manu- 
factmors  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston- 
road.  London." — See  Article  in  CaeteU'e  nouithold  Uuid*. 


LADIES'  COLLEGES. 
Not  the  "  Ladies'  Colleges"  engraven  on  substantial 
brass  plates  in  front  of  slender  suburban  buildings — 
each  containing  some  score  or  so  of  half -educated 
misses — but  ample  halls  overflowing  with  veritable 
"girl  graduates,"  such  as  Tennyson  sang  of  in  his 
"  Princess"  long  before  they  had  any  actual  existence. 
5'or  poets  are  prophets  ;  and  our  Laureate  foresaw  the 
day  when  we  should  have  a  "  Girton"  as  well  as  a 
"  Balliol"  College,"  and  a  "  Young  Alexandra"  as  well 
as  an  "  Old  Trinity."  And  yet,  after  all,  may  n:.t 
Tennyson  have  derived  his  hist  inspiration  on  the 
subject  of  aladies'  college  from  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
the  very  rock  of  English  common  sense  ?  for  does  not 
his  "  Princess,"  after  a  long  but  fruitless  search  for 
human  happiness,  determiue  to  "found  a  college  of 
learned  women,  in  which  she  would  pieside,  that,  by 
conversing  with  the  old  and  educatiug  the  young,  she 
might  divide  her  time  between  the  acquisition  and 
communication  of  wisdom,  and  raise  up  for  tlie  next 
age  models  of  prudence  and  patterns  of  piety  '?"  Are 
we  wrong  in  hazarding  the  conclusion  that  Tennyson's 
famous  poem  is,  after-all,  an  exquisite  expansion  of 
this  passage  of  Rasselas '?  May  we  not  imagine  the 
Laureate  to  have  nodded  over  tlie  Doctor's  crude 
though  captivating  suggestion,  and,  betwixt  sleeping 
and  waking,  to  have  amplified  and  multiplied  it  into 
what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  his  works — just  as  Coleridge,  yawning  over  the 
dry  description  of  Kablah  Khan's  palace  and  pleasure 
grounds,  contained  in  an  Eastern  guide-book,  dozed 
off  into  the  most  delicious  idealization  that  a 
poetic  day-dream  ever  perpetuated  But,  though 
a  dim  notion  seems  prevalent  that  ladies'  colleges 
really  deserving  the  name  do  now  actually 
exist — institutions  where  classics  and  mathematics,  phi- 
losophy and  natural  science,  are  honestly  and  pi-ofi- 
t;ibly  taught — the  veil  is  so  seldom  drawn  from  before 
these  quiet  haunts  of  study  that  the  world  kinjdvs 
little  or  nothing  of  their  silently  «uccessful  progress. 
Let  us  lift  the  veil  fur  a  iew  moments,  and,  thougii 
the  picture  we  present  is  more  practical  than  poetical, 
it  will,  at  least,  we  fancy,  be  one  fraught  lor  many  of 
our  readers  with  a  certain  degree  of  novelty.  ^Ve  can- 
not in  the  brief  course  of  this  paper  compare  the 
v/oi-king  of  the  ladies'  college  now  connected  with  the 
LTiiiver.-iiti»s  of  Cambridge,  Loudon,  und  Dublin,  but 
would  call  special  attention  to  the  last  oi  those-  -the 
Alexandra  College,  Dublin — .since  this  institute 'ii, 
though  not  the  oldest,  Las,  we  believe,  achieved  the 
greate.st  success  amongst  the  sister  colleges.  No 
doubt  this  college,  though  still  much  in  need  of  en- 
dowments, has  from  the  first  been  most  favourably 
circumstanced.  Established  in  ISGo,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates,  professors, 
and  profes.-jional  men  in  Ireland,  who  coustittUed  its 
council — whose  wives  undertook  the  duties  ot  lady 
visitors,  and  whose  daughters  entered  its  leoture 
rooms  as  students  ;  fouud  in  lectures  througU  the  vo- 
luntary assistance  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Fellow.s 
and  Professors  of  Dublin  University  ;  and  fortunate 
in  the  possession  of  an  admirable  lady-siiperintendent, 
it  is  nut  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  classes  at 
Alexandra  College  were,  to  quote  from  Mrs. 
Jellicoe's  return,  "  immediately  filled  with 
eager  and  attentive  students,"  A-t  first  this  crowd 
of  students  proved  difficult  to  deal  with.  Though 
many  of  them  were  able  to  derive  advantage  from  lec- 
tures in  such  subjects,  for  e.'camiil  ■,  as  matheniati  ;s, 
botany,  and  geology,  "  the  experience  of  a  lew  wveks 
only,"  to  use  ,  tli|  words  of  the  lady-su|  in  iuteiifleiit, 
"  was  required  to  bring  to  light  the  inai  em  i;te,  va.;ue, 
and  fragmentary  natui-e  of  the  educatiun  i  .-ncially 
given  to  girk; — the  neglect  of  the  rules  u!  s|  ..i:ii'g  and 
the  principles  of  grammer,  the  downright  iL  iiur.u!.,- j  of 
arithmetic,  the  ab.sfeuce  of  any  trainim.'  ol  tirv  uiiud, 
the  meagreliess  of  the  so-called  accumpii-fliuieiits.  I'ri 
which  so  much  time  and  energy  had  been  wasted." 
The  governing  body  of  the  colii  ge,  alter  tnst  cuii-  idei  - 
ing  the  feasibility  of  instituting  an  entrauce  eAinnin  r- 
tion,  requiring  proof  to  be  given  of  acquaiiitaiiee  witli 
the  primary  elements  of  knowledge,  decided  on  the 
sub-division  of  the  existuig  elas-es  and  the  addition  of 
clas.ses  for  instruction  in  the  subjects  not  at  tir.^t  eon- 
teniplat'/d  as  requisite  to  be  undertaken  by  tlie  col- 
lege, such  as  the  element-try  instruction  iu  ]uigl:.;h 
dictation,  grammar,  reading,  punctuation,  oonipo.';i- 
tion,  arirhmetic,  geograpiiy,  history,  the  theory  of 
iiiusic  and  class  sinking,  perspective  and  outline  drn.w- 
inK)   and  the  modern  languages.  Student-teachers 


also  were  appointed  to  as.sist  beginners  both  in  pr'?par- 
iiig  for  and  following  the  professional  lectures,  '  This 
system  had  the  desired  efl'sct,  and  the  inaccuracy 
and  superficiality  which  the  ill-informed  and  un- 
charitable imagine  to  be  inherent  in,»and  not  super- 
added to,  the  feminine  intellect  quickly  disappe-ue.d. 
"  But  what  about  tiie  health  of  these  gir-lo 'r'  a-nother 
class  of  o'ojectors  will  inquire.  At  Ale:;andr,i,  as  -at 
Girton  College,  continued  a^jplication  seems  rather  to 
have  added  to  the  physical  powers  of  the  girl  students 
than  to  have  diminished  from  them,  the  new  interest 
in  life  ati'orded  by  study  seeming  to  give  a  fresh  .sti- 
mulus to  bodily  vigour.  At  Girton  College  no  nieuical 
attendance  was  heeded  for  the  first  four  years  of  itsao- 
tive  existence.  We  have  no  statistics  of  the  health  of 
its  students  djiring  the  last  year,  but  do  not  doubt  its 
having  be*!  excellent.  But  the  English  ladi'.;s'  col- 
leges must  look  to  their  laurels,  for,  in  spite  of  the  rjro- 
fessorial  aid  they  i-eceivefiom  Cauibiidgo  and  Loi,thju 
Univer.-'ities,  and  nutwitkstauding  the  fact  that  thu 
latter  Univer  sity  has  actually  opened  its  degiets  to 
women,  we  furl  to  ir  ;iro  that  they  are  doing  moie  than 
— if  as  much  as — their  Irish  sister.s,  heavily  handi- 
capped as  they  are  by  the  want  of  the  thousand.-!  of 
pound?,  of  endowment  that  surely,  if  slowlv,  stem 
forthcoming  in  the  ca.so  of  Girton,  w  hich,  iu  the  face  <is 
the  success  of  Alexandra,  is  said  l.y  uijc  its  enthu- 
siasts to  "stand  alone  in  impoita.-.ic  mid  .-lignificanco 
for  the  future."  Wewere  not  sm -u.^.-  i,  thert'i'ote.  to 
see  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  tke  "  Journui 
of  the  Women's  Education  Union''  by  t\}4  lady-.s.u- 
perintcndcnt  of  the  Alexandra  Collfige','  good-l;u- 
mouredly  protest)i:g  ayainst  England's  rgnorau'ce  tf 
the  Iri.^L  College — the  National  Uniun  seeming 
to  take  for  granted  that  Alexandra  was  only '' doiiuj 
similar  work  to  that  of  the  classe.s  in  connection  vcith 
the  examinations  for  women  appointed  by  London  and 
Cambridge  ;"  vvhereas,  in  reality,  we  believe  it  to 
possess  byfar  a  larger  and  more  brilliant  staif  of  p'-o- 
fessoi's  than  Girton,  and  in  consequence  to  be  better 
informed  in  a  g-.a.itcr  viiriety  of  higher  studios  — such 
as  Greek,  Lata).  ■>  'lim.'^  bMiichcs  of  uiatiieinritii; ■, 
])hiL;sophy,  conip;,rairvi,-  j  IrrL iluu';^ physical  geography 
and  ethuolog}',  the  natural  rcienees,  &e. — and  to  be 
far  better  attended  t'Uan  any  of  the  English  codtgas, 
considering  the  lesser  extent  and  the  gr  eater  juji  tity 
of  Ireland  as  compared  to  Entil.nd,  the  aveia  ji.  urnu- 
ber  of  enti-ances  at  the  Alex:r,idia  CoUegr-  i  ei-  yc t 
being  from  2:>Q  to  300,  the  attt  iidiiirce  about 'Si'O,  Y,  e 
shall  s";}'  nothing  as  to  our  ov.'u  inipre-i.^icij-  'of  tlje 
C'.'iiipaiativc  iutellectual  pcnvei.-;  i.  f  Eri'di 
girl;i,  but  conclude  by  culling  ai.L.'iit  i<,i  i^j  .•{■\.' 
larger  I'esiilts  already  attained  by  nrelriih  l)l^.■litl•l^ :  : 
for  besides  sending  out  numbers  of  certificated  c  i;,.  !. 
dates  yearly,  a  c  iisi  li.'i.ible  number  of  ils  stnuLiiV; 
take   scholarsli!  and  cr!',::..::i  -  ,.t  tl.-.» 

examinations  L  --uien  at  Dulji.--  i.M..'r5ii 

That   Ciriversity,  agrni,  many  of   whose  pi..;'.     >  ^ 
are  lecturers  at  the  Alexandra  College,  opeasit.;  1. 
on  Satm'day  afternoons  to  about  200  ladies,  v. 
forthemo,st  part  are,  or  have  been,  students  the 
Ladies'  Colkge,  when  lectures  "  on  advanced  ^ubji.  :!.-'. 
intended  lor    the  encouragement  of  solid  rc  -i-i  ■ 
amongst  ladies,"  are  delivered  in  tlieir  ijre.^'ii  i  :  :  i 
tliat  of  the  Univ..!;-ity  (Imii';,  fr!l.       -im'     i     i,-  ■  a 
lecture  society  li.'s  o l.-Li  .jj.iuii  •.   ■•>•  .-r.  •>  •.  ■■ 
Alexandrians  "ioLcm!'  ■!        i     :ii     :         lu:,  ,; 
of  studies  after  the  gii . .  1.: .  .  .  .t .-.  •ii(".;e,and  cot)«i<tii.g 
of    former     and  m     :i;  uJMjts    oyer  eij:hte'.'n 

ytai'sof  age  foiiiaTLii.' I    -     rr.  i  ii>,.:^-iorsand  lecturers 
who  have  uirdf-i    k. n  t   .  li   '.  i     ii<  .-.tions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  diliit:iU  ;.o,ii[,    .'f  .-1 1 M ;...!■.)■ 'e  of  books, 
and  to  curr  ..T \  .    ,i     i:.'ons, essays, &c." 

Thu.-!.  uMHi  '•<  i;-  ';:  '  •  r  ,..;jian  entcni:  ':■>■- 
d  oh:  \:\-\.  !  !',,,,.    -;ty   l  iuTa  hexlthy.  tij  r  '  ,h 

cirjjs  tu  vii.v'ii  t:  „  1  .1  .  •  •  ^  I  ar.d  her  c(;n>ri.<ii..s 
never  att.drjeil.  '     :  i  '  College,  Dubiiii, 

;in  institution  I  i      ,  i  ;  t  years  educatt  d 

some  fifi'esn  hui"'  .  :  i  ..  ^  .  >..-  ij  a  degree  that  will, 
weniakt  now  dui.iu,  :  i  iy  iullnence,  not  only  their 
own  social  and  i;.  :l\  u  I  inpinne,-=3,  but  also  that  of 
their  present  and  futuj-e  rainilies." 


Crniops  CATKni'iu..M£, — Wh.-rt  looks  like  a  nniqite 
sptcioien  of  this  creature  was  found  the  other  day 
clinging  to,  or  rather  standing  npon,  the  stem  14S  a 
plant  in  the  f;,ardtn  of  Mr.  Wm.  Black's  cottage,  Dui;- 
.j'-o  n.  5t  i:i  over  an  i.i-ich  in  h.ir  th.  01  a  duii,  si.-itc 
ei.i!i..ur,  and  moves  with  cud  ;i'  ;m  '  !■.'  ^  v-luuity,  tiiuugh 
only  luridshed  with  six  lL-.iS  iniii^  .i;  .tely  beiiejilh  the 
head.  Its  dorsal  extremity  terminate."  in  a  pair  of 
feelers,  which  it  uses  to  stand  upon  when  making  00- 
scrvation.^  of  surroundin??  v>-*^  the  view  of  selecting 
a  new  location. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[Sep.  10, 1874. 


WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 


Dear  Aunt  SrSAW— You  say  "  Helen  is  tired  of  tho  conn- 
try,  and  wants  a  change."  I  am  tired  of  tlio  city,  and  want 
''  a  change ;"  anytliing,  anywhere,  so  I  am  rid  of  dressincfive 
timos  a  day,  dancing'  half  tlie  night,  and  talking  insipid  no- 
things to  poodles  who  call  themselves  gentlemen. 

Gentlemen  I  Bah  !  I'm  tired  of  them.  I  want  to  see  a 
man — a  downiiglit  honest  man — who  wouldn't  be  ashamed  to 
own  it  if  his  father  once  v.'ore  homespun,  or  his  mother 
turned  a  wheel.  I  want  to  forgot  I  am  "  Kate,  heive.BS  ot 
Roland  Erie,  the  gi'eat  Banker."  I  want  to  find  out  if  there 
is  anything  loveabie  inrao,  aside  from  position  and  prospects. 
And  so,  dear  anntio,  1  wont  you  and  mamina  to  exchange 
daughters  lor  just  tlireo  months,  and  see  what  will  como 
of  it. 

Helen  will  require  no  outfit,  as  I  have  a  dozen  new  suits 
she  -n-ill  fit  into  nicely,  and  a  fow  plain  piques  and  muslins 
will  be  just  the  thing  for  me. 

Now,  auntie,  be  amiable,  do,  and  let  mo  be,  for  three  little 
months,  your  daughter  Helen,  instead  of 

Your  dutiful  neice, 

Kate. 

"  Well,  well  !  I  do  wonder  whatever  put  that  into 
the  child's  head  ?''  And  Mrs.  Owen  folded  and  put 
in  her  pocket  the  letter  she  had  read  aloud  to  her  hus- 
band. "  Poor  girl )"  she  continued  ;  "she  shall  come, 
shan't  she,  John  ?  Three  months  in  the  city  won't 
hurt  our  Helen,  and  it's  really  dull  for  a  young  girl  to 
be  always  shut  up  in  the  country  ;  eh,  John  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  hear  ;  but  I  was  thinlang,  Susan — thinking 
if  I  could  spare  my  girl.  The  old  house  will  be  fear- 
fully lonely  without  her.    God  bless  her  !" 

There  was  a  world  of  love  and  pathos  in  the  man's 
voice,  and  there  was  somethiug  in  his  face  that  forbade 
further  talk  upon  the  subject  that  night,  and  so  Mrs. 
Owen  preserved  a  discreet  silence,  revolving  in  her  own 
mind  a  globe  of  radiant  romance. 

!SIrs.  Owen  was  an  ambitious  little  woman,  very  like 
her  brother,  Koland  Erie,  who  had  struggled  up  from 
poverty  to  a  position  of  afjluence  and  honour  ;  atd  to 
Ler  rich,  ripe  womanhood  thereyclung  still  somewhat 
of  the  poetry  and  gassion  of  her  girlhood,  WTiile  she 
favoured  Kate's  proposal  on  Kate's  own  account  and 
for  skea  of  Helen's  advancement,  in  her  secret  heart 
she  confessed  to  a  very  feminine  desire  to  "  see  what 
would  come  of  it  ;"  and  half  the  night  good  Mrs.  Owen 
lay  awake,  planning  and  scheming,  "  for  sake  of  the 
girls,"  she  said. 

Bi'eakfast  next  morning  was  an  unusually  silent 
meal. 

Afterwards,  Mr.  Owen  led  his  daughter  out  on  tho 
wide  porch,  where  the  honey.=iuckles  were  sweet  with 
fragrance  of  their  own  sweet  lives,  and,  putting  Kate's 
letter  in  her  hand,  stood  watching  her  without  seeming 
to  while  she  opened  and  read  it. 

Her  fair  face  flushed  slightly  at  the  first  ;  then  the 
flushed  deepened  to  scarlet— to  crimson — and  at 
last  she  was  by  her  father's  side,  clinging  to  his  arm 
e.nd  speaking  quickly  : 

"  3'Iay  I  go  ? — oh,  father,  say  I  may  go  ?" 

"  Will  it  make  you  happy,  dear?"  speaking  softly. 
"  5iy  little  girl  must  be  happy,  even  though  '  away 
from  me,'  turning  his  face  to  the  bixnid  mefidow-land, 
where  the  green  wasshiftingto gold inthe  sunlight,  but 
Btroking  fondly  the  blonde  hair  of  hi.s  dailing. 

"  Oh,  so  happy,  papa  !  I  should  miss  you  and 
mamma,  and  the  new  home  I  am  just  beginning  to 
love,  of  course;  but  three  months  is  not  such  a  dread- 
fully long  time,  you  know,"  and  the  girl  leaned  her 
cheek  on  Iier  father's  hand,  in  her  pretty,  coaxing 
way,  and  looked  all  manner  of  sweet,  unanswerable  ar- 
guments. 

"  '  Three  months'  may  be  so  long — so  full  of  pain 
ar»d  hopelessnesi? — as  to  seem  an  eternity.  I  knew  such 
B  three  months  once." 

"  You,  papa 

"Yes,  I.  'But — r— "  going  abruptly  back  to  Kat«fs 
proposal — "  will  you  be  ever  wholly  mine  again,  if  you 
pass  three  months  at  your  uncle's?" 

"  Why,  papa,  whose  else  could  I  be  ?  There— kiss 
me  twice  now,  and  don't  be  getting  such  ridiculously 
horrid  notions  into  your  bies.sed  head." 
_  ?,Ir,  Owen  kissed  her,  not  twice  oclv.  but  a  scor«  of 
timos ,  then  watched  her  as  she  went  dancing  through 
the  moniing  sunhght,  horseif  a  type  of  the  morning 
tx  brightness,  peace  and  purity,  till  she  disappeared 
Wound  the  corner  of  the  great  stone  barn,  where  her 
jbickens  were  crying  for  breakfast ;  then  he  turned,  i 


walked  slowly  to  the  end  of  the  porch,  wiping  a  mist 
from  his  eyes,  and  saying,  softly: 

"  I  know  it  muat  be,  some  time  ;  but  I  want  her 
mine — mine  only — for  a  few  sweet  years  yet." 

Mr.  Owen  was  not  simply  a  farmer — he  was  a  scho- 
lar and  a  gentleman — one  of  those  peculiarly  receptive 
and  singularly  reticent  characters  whom  so  few  ever 
fully  understand. 

In  his  youth  lie  had  travelled  extensively — had  vi- 
sited Sweden,  Switzerk-nd,  and  France,  and,  some- 
where in  ono  or  other  of  the.ie  countries,  there  had 
come  to  him  a  love  that  was  to" be  the  ruling  passion 
of  his  life — a  love  and  a  loss  that  muat  be  fur  ever,  he 
thought,  a  dark  chasm  between  his  heart  and  happi- 
ness— betvy'eon  his  fioul  and  God. 

His  mnrriage  had  been  simply  one  of  convenience  ; 
but  his  daughter  Helen — the  only  chil4»that  blessed 
the  unhallowed  union  of  unmated  lives— -was  the  sun- 
light that  bi-idged  the  chasm,  and  let  him  in  once 
more  to  the  Eden-iand  of  Joy. 

Could  he  spare  her  for  three  months  even  ?  He  was 
selfish — that  he  knew  ;  but  he  could  not  endure  the 
thought  that  some  day — and  this  might  be  its  dawn- 
ing~sie  would  go  from  him  to  bo  the  light  of 
another's  home — the  beauty  and  the  blessednesg  of 
another's  life. 

He  would  put  far  from  him  the  evil  day,  if  he 
might,  but  his  jealous  love  was  helples.? — "Just  as  it 
was  in  those  mad  days  at  Reins — just  as  it  always  will 
be  !"  ho  said,  turning,  and  walking  down  to  the  low 
field  of  v.'aving  grain,  with  the  quick,  impatient  strides 
of  one  wounded  and  defeated. 

Amonth  previous  to  thetime  ofwhich  we  write,  John 
Owen  had  sold  the  old,  out-of-the-way  place,  where  for 
■years  he  had  buried  himself,  his  famdy,  and  his  sor- 
row— iiad  p\irchased  and  settled  upon  the  "  Giencoe 
Place,"  a  tine  farm  of  three  hundred  acres,  girdling 
half  the  vilhige  of  Orville. 

The  farm  was  rich  in  timber,  meadow,  and  grain- 
land,  and  a  wilderness  of  ornamental  shrubbery  half 
hid  the  stately  mansion  that  had  been  built  and  de- 
serted by  English  aristocrats  years  and  years  before. 

As  yet  none  of  the  villagers  had  called  upon  the 
dwellers  at  "  GleScoe,"  except  "  tall  Mr,  Ross,  who 
lived  in  the  great  .stone  house  on  the  hill,  and  who  was 
dark  enough  for  an  Italian,  and  old  enough  to  have 
been  her  godfather,"  Helen  sr.id,  speaking  of  liim  to 
her  cousin  Kate,  a  feAV  weeks  later.  He  had  come  in 
once  "  to  see  how  the  new  neighbours  liked  their  new 
home,"  he  had  said,  and  to  beg  them  to  accept  of  the 
freedom  of  his  ha)!,  gardens,  and  groves,*"  whenever 
they  would  honour  him."  He  was  a  quiet  old  bachelor, 
he  added,  caring  little  for  society  him.?elf,  but  liking  to 
see  young  people  enjoy  life  ;  this  last  with  his  eyes  on 
Helen,  whose  fair,  sweet  face  showed  dimly  in  the  twi- 
light. Then  ho  had  bowed  himself  gracefully  out 
like  a  prince  from  the  room,  leavins  only  the  most  in- 
violable of  impressions  in  the  hearts  of  the  trio  at  Glen- 
coe  Place. 

"  My  daughter,  Mr.  Ross.  She  was  not  in,  I  be- 
lieve, when  you  called  a  month  rgo." 

Nothing  could  betiuer  ;  but  the  gentleman  thought 
otherwise,  for  advancing,  he  offered  his  hand  to  Kate 
Erie,  saying,  pleasantly  : 

"  Your  father  is  mistaken  ;  I  do  not  foi-g<?tthat  Mr. 
Ross  was  the  first  to  welcome  and  make  her  feel  at 
home  in  the  new  place,"  Kate  said,  though  a  faint 
flush  swept  quickly  over  her  face  ag  she  answered  in 
the  easy,  well-bred  way  that  comes  to  the  refined  by 
nature  throug'n  the  avenues  of  polished  society,  and 
can  come  in  no  other  way,  wh.itevor  may  be  said  and 
whatever  may  be  said  and  sung  to  the  contrary 

Froderick  Rossmostof  hislifehadbeen  abroad, hehad 
said,  in  rejily  to  some  remark  of  Mr.  Owen's  after  the 
trio  were  seated  on  the  cool  verandah,  where  the  sun- 
set-splendour was  over  the  creeping^  vines.  Theii,  he 
had  spokra  of  a  gi-een  wheat-field  .-itretching  off  Jjb  the 
right,  .-uid  of  tho  ioK^t  in  the  background- — <f  deep, 
dark  forest  of  ofijjfei,  vi'ljose  hi  jh  tops  secnied'ailiiflame 
as  the  sun  reach 6ii^.''bSdfc  to  tiievi  for  ^  ffjfcj'^iifg  kiss 
from  his  grave  of  ■bttjo'ws  ill  the  .wcist,  A'H  vkisi*,.  quite 
art  unexceptionable  ■fjsf.'iy,  but  etroriglji".:^iigge»tive  of 
some  other  themo''- .cpiiverBe  be^iicb  fri-mself  his 
history.  ■  ' 

Afterward  he  aslie.d^for  musi'',  and  Kate  led  the  way 
to  the  parlour,  w);e^g;.yfer  singing  a  few  siniple  bal- 
lads, .?heseemedtofore<?tlii5l.-3el*^f;erfiudience;.a 
v.-orld,  saving  the  worSi^'&j  .^on-^.iKliS  herWoH&erlul  voice 
rose  and  fell  as  her  soul  ppurcEl  it?olf  out  in  the  impas- 
sioned notes  of  !i  7'rovdttrr!.  it-s  marvellous  compass 
taking  in  easily  the  hijiJi^femost  dilficult  trills  and  in- 
tricate passages,  and  huoiding  apeii«bound  her  trio  of 
listeners. 


In  the  bush  succeeding  the  opera's  close,  the  role 
she  was  to  play  seem.ed  suddenly  recalled  to  the  singer, 
and  she  touched  the  ivory  keys  again,  and  set 
them  a-throb  to  the  tender  words  of  Tennyson — 

Break,  break,  break, 

Ou  Iby  cold  grey  rocks,  oh,  sea, 

her  voice  grown  suddenly  plaintive  ag  the  notes  of  a 
nightingale — fascinating  and  entranching. 

'Then  she  aro.3e,  and  Mr.  Ross  handed  her  to  the  sofa, 
saying,  as  he  bent  so  low  tliat  his  breath  stirred  her 
hair  as  a  light  wind  might : 

"1  thank  you— eh,  1  thank  you  !  You  hare  lifted 
me  to  heights  of  divinest  glory.  I  am  like  one  in  the 
delirium  of  a  dream." 

That  evening  was  only  the  first  of  many  blessed 
ones  for  Kate  Erie  and  Frederick  Ross. 

Of  course,  it  was  the  old  story  over — love  at  first 
sight,  followed  by  walks  and  drives  everywhere  in  the 
sweet  country  places — and,  as  Mrs.  Owen  expressed 
hereelf,  "They  were  made  for  each  other,"  or  so  it 
seemed  to  the  interested  lookers-on. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  city  to-morrow,"  Kate  said,  one 
evening,  as  she  walked  slowly  up  the  garden-path, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Ross. 

"  Ah  !  and  will  return — when  ?" 

"I — I  hardly  know  ;  I  may  spend  the  winter  there. 
I — I've  a  cousin  there,  Mr.  Ross." 

Her^compauion  stopped  abruptly,  and,  looking  into 
her  face  with  eyes  that  might  have  lit  the  face  of  a 
Salvator  Rosa,  said  : 

"Your  parents  could  not  lire  without  you  all  win- 
ter, Miss  Owen  ;  I  could  not  live  without  you.  Do  you 
not  guess — do  you  not  know  that  I  love  you  ?  P.,e"lin- 
qui.sh  this  plan,  Helen.    Be  my  wife  !" 

His  voica  was  like  a  passionate  melody,  and  the  girl 
leaned  towards  it,  little  by  little,  drawn  slowly  and 
steadily  by  the  magnet  of  the  man's  great  soul,  till 
her  head  was  on  his  shoulder,  and  she  heard  him,  as 
one  hears  in  dreaming,  call  her  his  "  Helen  ,'"  hi? 
"  little  love  !"  his  "  sweet,  .sweet  wife!" 

"  But  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  dear,"  he  said, 
an  hour  later,  as  they  sat  in  the  shadow  of  an  ivy  that 
wove  of  its  green  leaves  a  garment  for  the  Ariadne 
gleaming  whitely  under  the  August  moon— "a  secret, 
Don't  tremble  so.  It  is  nothing  dishonourable — onl] 
my  name  is  not  Frederick  Ross." 

Kate  opened  her  eyes  fljjanderingly. 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  "her  Ibvei;(Said,  drawing  her  close 
down  on  his  bosom,  and  smoothing  her  ha  r  tenderj; 
and  thoughtfully,  as  a  mother  might. 

"Y<fa  are  a  little  woodland  bloseom,  Helen,"  he 
ssid  presently,  "  and  know  not  much  of  the  sorrow 
and  sin  in  the  great  world  out  of  your  sight.  Only 
because  I  Vi'ill  have  no  secrets  from  her  who  is  to  be 
my  wife,  1  will  tell  you  of  my  parents,  and  then  let 
the  dead  past  bury  its  de?,d. 

"  V,Tien  I  was  sis  months  old  my  father.  Clement 
Rochester,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Kew  Orleans,  took 
my  mother  and  myself  to  Europe,  where,  sis  months 
after  our  iwrival.  he  deserted  us  for  an  ex-maid  of 
honour  to  t"^©  French  Empress.  leaving  us,  with  one 
servant,  in  quiet  lodgings  at  Reins. 

"  Clement  Rochester  was  misnamed,  for  he  was  nei- 
ther mild-tempered  nor  mercifuL  Always  stern,  cold, 
and  tyrannical,  his  wicked  desertion  of  my.  gentle  mo- 
ther was  his  crowning  act  of  cruelty  ;  and  yet,  ready 
to  forgive  all,  she  waited  and  watched  for  his  rettim, 
month  after  month,  till  one  day  she  received  tidings 
of  his  death,  which  she  supposed  true,  and  prepared  at 
once  to  return  to  America,,  and  to  claim  the  rercaant 
of  his  property. 

"  One  there  was  who  had  been  kind  to  my  poor 
young  mother  in  the  time  of  her  terrible  sorrow — she 
told  me  this  long  aftei  wards — one  who  loved  her  truly, 
but  whcm  honour  kept  silent  till  the  barrier  between 
them  was  removed  by  death.  Then  he  offered  her  his 
pi-otection and  hisname,  andtheyai ranged  tobequietly 
mairied,  and  then  to  return  at  once  to  America,  the 
cherished  home  of  each. 

'■  They  stood  before  the  priest  in  solemn  but  happy 
silence,  and  he  wa.«  blessing  them,  in  a  low,  earnest 
voice,  when  the  vestibule  door  opened  with  a  crash, 
and  my  father,  who  had  himself  sent  the  rumour  of 
his  death,  camo  swaggering  up  the  perfumed  aisle, 
swearing  and  demanding 'Eveline,'  his  wife.'  Heavensl 
I  cannot  thin'ii  of  that  scene,  as  my  mother  portrayed 
it  to  me  on  her  dying  bed,  with  any  degree  of  calm- 
ness. 

For  three  months  my  mother  lay  ill  with  brain, 
fever,  raving  incessantly  of  her  lost  lore,  and  my 
father  was  iu  a  drunken  state  continually.  She  lired  1 
Foryearshedraggedherhereand there. tiU  finally  he  was 
killed  in  an  afl'ray  with  one  of  thn  Emperor's  guards, 
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ajid  my  mother  followed  him  shortly  into  the  mystery 
of  eternity. 

I  was  penniless,  inheriting  nothing  but  a  deep 
hatred  of  all  that  pertained  to  my  father's  life — to 
even  his  name.  I  took  another  and  began  life  for 
mj'seli'.  Tc^ilay  I  am  rich.  My  record  is  clear  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  man,  and  you  have  my  only 
secret,  Helen,  my  darling.  Look  up  and  say  you  can 
love  me  still  ?" 

She  did  look  up,  and  another  secret  was  told  there 
under  the  mo.on. 

Kate  Erie  v.-ent  to  the  city  the  nest  day,  and  her 
lover  went  with  her. 

There  was  a  double  wedding  in  October,  at  the 
cathedral,  near  the  mansion  of  Roland  Erie,  and  Kate 
became  Mrs.  Rochester — for  she  had  persuaded  her 
lover  to  take  again  the  name  of  ^his  sweet  clc^d  mother 
— and  Hellii  Owen  the  beloved  wife  of  Roland  Erie's 
cashii:r. 

To-day,  between  the  dwelling  on  Glencoe  Place 
and  the  great  hall  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  village 
of  Orville,  is  a  rose-vined  cottage,  where,  in  the  sweet 
summers,  the  children  of  Kate  and  Helen  play  together. 
Kate  Rochester's  blue-eyed  Eveline  is  John  Owen's 
aipecial  pet,  and  her  father,  Rogs  Rochester,  is  dearer 
to  him  than  even  his  own  child  Helen,  because  he  was 
heis  to  whom  he  gave  his  first  and  only  lovs  "in  the 
mad  day  at  Reins. 

WEIGHING  1HE  BABY. 
'SVlieu  weighing  the  baby,  not  yet  a  month  old — 
nio  first  [fender  darlica,  more  precious  than  gold — 
iiow  often  fond  parerits  a  glanug  mistako 
Are  Uiiowa  to  rc-cord  as  a  paieut  could  usate  ! 
Oh,  oh,  the  lii'st  baby  !   V.lio  ever  did  spy 
Such  soft  rosy  cheekr,  aiid  a  forehead  so  high  1 
Do,  gi-andp;i,  dear,  hoid  hiiu  1  Hov/  heavy  tins  weight ! 
Do'  weigh  him  !   I  know  lie  will  weigh  naoro  than  eight  I 

V'as  ever  before  such  a  dear  little  nose? 

T)id  ovtr  the  sunlight  kiss  such  tiny  toes  1 

Ob,  my  !   Did  you  ever  !   Such  soft  pearly  ears  ! 

Jsjiid  the  blue,  sparkling  eyes,  filled  with  bright  crystal 

teajs !  J 
There  !   Carefully  lay  him  v.'ithin  the  tin  tray  ; 
Did  ever  that  balance  so  precious  gem  weigh? 
EaJ£  breathless  taey  listen  to  hear  the  sad  fate — 
No  record  is  truer—"  He  weighs  only  eight." 

Ah  !  what  a  sad  error,  all  evrovs  above, 

To  weigh  in  a  Uaiance  a  bundle  of  love. 

With  dimple  and  tenr-drops  of  dear  baby  boys, 

And  reckon  their  value  in  avoirdupois  ! 

Now  bring  the  true  balo^nco  aud  wei/Lih  again  fair — 

Weigh  love,  and  tha  smiles,  and  the  bor.ny  brown  hair; 

As  gold,  siiver,  rubies  aro'v\'eiglic'd  by  ij,iT  men, 

The  light  boy  of  seven  vdll  weigh  nearly  ten. 

How  stupid  to  weigh  love  like  gewgaws  and  toys, 
V/iih  dumb  pigs  and  poultry,Jby  avoirdupois, 
Trnila  pearis  of  tliu  ocean,  and  silver  and  gold. 
By  troy  ai-o  computed,  when  purchased  and  sold  1 
Siiould  babies  at  first  be,  like  Acak,  so  tall 
To  easily  span  this  terrestrial  ball, 
We'd  balance  each  darling  by  smiles  and  a  tear; 
Its  love  aud  sweet  kisses  that  make  baby  dear. 


GOOD  ADVICE. 
Good-temper  is  the  sunshine  of  the  domestic  circle, 
and  must  be  prized  and  cultivated  accordingly.  Fret- 
fuluess,  peevishness,  auUenaess,  bitterness,  and  anger 
must  be  viewed  as  so  many  snakes,  and  driven  from 
every  he:lrth  that  claims  the  distinction  of  being  happy. 
When  tempted  to  give  way  to  any  ill-feelings,  self-re- 
straint must  be  exercised,  and  mutual  forbearance 
shown.  JIuch  will  b&  accomplished  by  carrying  out 
the  determination  that  both  shall  never  lose  their 
temper  at  the  same  time — the  one  bringing  water 
where  the  other  brings  fira.  "  Let  them  treat  each 
other's  feelings,"  it  has  been  well  said,  "  with  lenity, 
and  learn  to  be,  as  occasion  serves,  blind,  deaf,  and 
dumb — e.'specially  dumb,  Not  sullenly  dumb,  but 
eerenelj'  dumb.  Not  silent  from  moodisbness  and 
pasfion,  but  silent  from  reason  and  affection,  looking 
out  the  while  like  a  mai-iner  in  a  dark  night  for  the 
first  streaks  of  the  dawn,  and  hailing  it  with  a  great- 
ful  welcome."  A  gentle  contrast,  a  well-arranged 
diversity,  gives  a  relish  to  married  life.  It  is  the 
necessary  condition,  however,  of  such  a  diver.sity  that 
the  parties  should  view  things  occa.sionally  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  and  wisdom  will  be  required 
therefore,  by  mutual  concessions,  gentleness,  good- 
humour,  and  forbearance,  to  p-revent  diversities  of  taste 
or  opinion  becomiugthesourceofcjuarrel,  irritation,  or, 
to  us^  a  phrase  of  modern  coinage,  "  naggle."  A 
clergyman,  v/ho  had  tied  the  marriage-knot  for  many 
a  couple,  was  careful  always  to  whisper  to  the  bride  as 
his  parting  counsel  :  "  Be  sure  never  to  have  the  last 
word" — an  advice  which  is  excellent,  but  which  is  sur- 
pased  by  the  recxjounendatioa  that  neither  party  should 
take  the  first  one. 


ENGLISH-FRENCH. 
Two  English  travellers  were  at  an  hotel  in  Paris,  th® 
other  day,  ^ays  a  Paris  correspondent,  one  of  whom 
could  speak  a  little  and  the  other  no  French.  The 
former  went  out  soon  after  breakfast,  leaving  iis  com- 
panion busy  writing.  Before  leaving  he  told  the 
waiter  not  to  let  the  fire  go  out,  saying,  iu  the  beat 
French  at  his  command,  "Garcon,  ne  laissex  pas 
eortu-  le  fou"  ("  ne  laissez  pas  etiendre  le  feu,"  he 
ought  to  have  said).  The  waiter,  with  a  look  of  quick 
intelligence,  said,  "All  right,  monsieur."  He  compre- 
hendccl  the  "  situation"  immediately.  The  gentleman 
had  charge  of  a  lunatic,  unfou,  who  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go  out  till  his  keeper  returned.  Not  having 
time  to  watch  cautiously,  the  gavcon  thought  the  pru- 
dent thing  was  to  go  and  turn  the  key  of  the  apart- 
ment. The  supposed  lunatic  was  busy  and  dijl  not 
notice  that  he  was  locked  in.  By-and-by  he  prepared 
to  go  out.  But  the  door  was  locked.  He  rang  the 
bell,  gently  at  first,  and  then  more  violently.  On  the 
landlord  inquiring,  t'ne  waiter  said  it  was  only  a  fou, 
who  WTS  locked  in  his  room  till  his  keeper  returned. 
Presently  were  heard  shouts  aud  blows  at  the  door. 
The  waiter  went  up  aud  entreated  the  prisoner  to 
keep  quiet.  "Restez  trancpiil  ;  monsieur  reviendra 
bientot."  The  more  he  was  entreated  the  angrier  he 
grew,  and  threatened,  in  good  Yorkshire  English,  to 
smash  the  door.  Thelandlordandalittlecrowdbod  been 
collected  by  the  disturbance,  and  a  terrible  crisis  was 
imminent,  when  the  other  traveller  returned,  to  t'ne 
great  relief  of  the  waiter.  When  the  door  was 
opened,  tho  fury  of  the  prisoner  exploded  in 
abuae  of  the  landlord  and  indignant  complaint  of 
such  treatment.  On  the  friend  of  the  prisoner,  demand- 
ing explanation,  the  waiter  said,  "  Did  not  monsieur 
order  me,  Ne  Liissez  pas  sortir  le  fou  ?  Sovez  sur  j'on 
ai  en  bien  som"  (I  have  taken  good  care  of  him).  "  I 
told  you  not  to  let  the  fire  go  out,  and  here  it  is  blaek 
out''!  said  the  traveler,  pointing  to  the  stove.  Ah  !  le 
feu  !  le  feu  !  '  said  the  waiter,  as  the  light  downed  upon 
him  ;  "  ne  laissez  pas  eteindre  le  feu,  monsieur  vouJut 
dire,"  and  I  have  locked  up  tho  gentleman.  "  Mille 
pardons."  The  waiter  was  in  trepidation  at  the  angry 
prisoner,  but  the  scene  ended  in  genial  and  hearty 
laughter,  and  the  story  is  st.ll  told  in  tho  hotel  as  an 
amusing  illustration  of  English- French. 


AMERICAN  DRINKS. 
In  every  capital  in  Europe  travellers  may  read  at 
the  restaurants  placard*  with  the  words  "  American 
Drinks."  'Jhe  fact  is  at  once  a  testimony  to  the 
ubiquity  of  the  Americana  and  the  peculiarities  of 
their  beverages.  An  Englishman  has  no  such  exclu- 
sive recognition.  His  favourite  Bass  or  Allsopp  only 
differs  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind,  from  the  national 
drink  of  all  countries,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
Munich  or  Strasbourg  cannot  pjroduce  as  good  beer  as 
Burton  or  Drogheda.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  American 
drinks  that  they  are  as  much  under  the  dominion  of 
fashion  as  bonnets  in  Paris.  Every  reason  produces  a 
new  pattern,  which  supersedes  the  others.  This  year, 
we  are  informed,  is  notaMe  for  the  production  of  two 
new  drinks,  known  as  "lemon  tonic"  and  "  cheri-y 
tonic."  The  city  of  Baltimore  is  tha  Burton  of 
America.  Its  sales  amount  to  a  million  dollars  a  yeajf, 
and  the  money  is  spent  in  the  p)urchase  of  mere  sum- 
mer drinks.  Baltimore  is  famous  for  its  beer  and  ale, 
which  are  shipped  to  every  pai't  of  the  States  ;  hut  in 
the  mere  manufacture  of  summer  drinks  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  men  and  boys  are  employed  during 
the  season.  The  concern  is  most  p.rofitable,  as 
the  ingredients  are  simple  and  inexpensive.  The 
'cost  of  production  of  a  barrel  of  beer  in  the  works  at 
Baltimore  does  not  exceed  85s.,  but  that  quantity 
bottled  would  sell  for  £6  or  £7,  whilst  the  retailer 
would  make  some  40  dollars  on  the  transaction.  The 
process  of  manufacture  is  so  rapid  that  any  of  the  fa- 
vourite drinks,  such  as  lemon  and  cherry  tonic,  tonic 
beer,  or  ginger  ale,  can  be  produced  in  about  three 
hours,  yet  such  is  the  demand  that  in  many  of  the 
manufactories  men  are  at  work  night  and  day  to  keep 
up  with  it.  The  drinks  are  not  entirely  what  their 
names  would,,imply.  There  are  no  hops,  for  instance, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  tonic  beer.  In  order  to 
make  the  fluid  effervescent,  it  is  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  gas  as  it  is  being  bottled.  This  bottling  is  there- 
fore the  largest  item  in  the  cost  of  production.  Ginger 
ale  is  even  simpjler  than  tonic  beer,  and  equally  inno- 
cent of  malt.  Ginger,  sugar,  a  little  flavouring,  and 
plenty  of  -water  are  the  sole  ingredients,  and,  in  fact, 


with  most  of  these  drinks,  like  the  celebrated  sausages 
in  Pickwick,  "  It's  the  seasoning  that  does  it."  But 
the  Americans  are  very  sharp  in  analysing  these 
flavours,  and  a  new  relish  becomes  as  popular  with 
them  as  "  the  last  new  colour"  in  silk  ribbon  does  with 
ladies.  Cherry  tonic,  which  is  the  latest  and  most 
popular  oi:  these  liquid  inventions,  owes  no  little  of  its 
success  to  the  mystery  kept  up  about  its  production. 
It  is  admitted  to  difier  from  all  other  flavours,  but 
nobody  knows  of  what  it  is  made. 

KOW  HAPPY  COULD  I  BE  WITH  EITHER  I 

'VtTiat  eye  beams  like  an  eye  of  grey, 

liudei  hazel  hair  ? 
'What  does  such  truth  and  gccdnesa  mjt 

What  looks  nigh  so  fah? 
There's  not  another  looks  so  true. 
Nor  yet  so  kind,  nor  sweet  to  view — 
Unless,  perhaps,  an  eye  of  blue. 

An  eye  of  blue's  a  lovely  look. 

Under  auburn  liair  ! 
The  eye  of  grey  I  have  forsook  ; 

'Tis  not  half  so  fair  ! 
Aye,  let  tho  brow  above  it  frown  ; 
Noue  other's  tit  to  wear  the  crown 
Thau  brilliant  blue— except,  p'rhaps,  bro5BJ 

An  eye  of  brown's  a  wondrous^  ^  — 

O'er  its  victim's  heart. 
I'm  its  victim  !   Froiij  this  hooT'" 

Never  will  we  part. 
Though  it  tortures  like  the  rack.! 
Thou  eye  of  blue,  thy  cro-wTi  give  b^f 
To  buruing  brov/u— or  clois  to  black 

I'd  nigh  forgotten,  eye  of  black. 

Thy  lustrous  ray; 
But  now,  a  wanderer,  I  come  back. 

Owning  thy  vast  sv,-ay, 
To  roam  no  more  beyond  to-day — 
And  yet— 'tis  strange!  whate'er  1  say, 
I  can't  forget  that  eye  of  giey! 

An  eye  of  grey  is  very  fair; 

So'e  an  eye  of  blue; 
Ae4  SO  S  a  black— with  ebon  hair — 

8o's  a  brown  eyo  too. 
Indeed,  there's  nothing  can  compare 
'With  any  eye  'neath  any  hair — 
Unless  it  be,  perhaps,  a  pair. 


How  Tea  is  Made  Right. — At  the  SouthwarTc ' 
Police-court,  on  Sep.  12,  George  Thompson,  labourer, 
vras  charged  with  stealing  71b.  of  tea  from  Winches- 
ter Wharf.  Police-constable  316  M  met  the  prisoner 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  Stony.lane, 
Tooley-street.  Seeing  his  bulky  appearance  he  stopped 
him,  aud  found  concealed  under  his  top  coat  a  large 
bag.  On  asking  him  what  was  in  it,  he  said  it  waa 
only  a  little  tea.  In  his  coat  pocket  was  also  soma 
tea.  He  said  he  had  brought  it  from  Winchester 
■V\''harf.  The  constable  told  him  he  would  have  to  gd 
to  the  station,  when  be  resisted,  and  tried  to  makehia 
escape.  He  slipped  his  coat  when  taken  hold  of,  and 
ca  lled  out  to  some  man  by  name  to  come  and  help  him. 
Witness  ascertained  that  he  was  employed  at  Win- 
chester Wharf.  William  Digby,  clerk  to  Messrs.  Grip- 
per,  owners  of  the  wharf,  said  a  large  quantity  of  tea 
had  been  sent  there  to  dry.  It  was  quite  wet  when 
brought  there  to  be  dried  on  the  kilns.  The  tea  found 
on  the  prisoner  he  behevefl  was  a  portion  of  it. 
Benson — Had  this  wet  tea  made  the  soothing  beve- 
rage before  (laughter)  ?  Witness — No,  sir,  but  some 
of  the  virtue  might  have  gone  from  it.  Mr.  Benson — 
How  had  it  got  wet  ?  W'itness — It  had  been  under 
the  river.  Mr.  Benson — Under  the  Thames  ?  Wit- 
ness— Yes,  sir.  It  was  sunk  in  a  barge  in  the  Thames, 
and  remained  under  water  during  one  tide.  It  would 
not  make  much  difference  to  the  tea.  Jlr.  Benson— It 
looks  all  right,  bat  I  suppose  the  Thames  water 
would  not  improve  it  (laughter).  Witness— Per- 
haps not,  but  it  is  dried  on  the  kilns,  and  made 
fit  to  sell.  Mr.  Benson — I  see  ;  the  drying  process 
makes  it  again  curl  r-o  nice  and  fresh  (renewed  laugh- 
ter). Witness  adderf  that  Messrs.  Gripper  wished  to 
press  the  charge.  They  wanted  to  be  protected  from 
such  robberies,  as  they  had  large  quantities  brought  to 
their  premises  under  the  protection  of  the  Customs 
authorities.  A  Custom  House  officer  attended  to  tha 
kilns.  The  prisoner,  in  answer  to  the  charge,  said  tho 
Customs  officer  gave  him  permission  to  take  the  tea. 
The  Customs  officer  was  called,  and  declared  the  state- 
ment of  the  prisoner  to  be  a  total  fabrication.  The 
prisoner  called  a  man  engaged  on  the  wharf  to  support 
what  he  had  said  ;  but  tis  evidence  went  to  prove 
quite  the  contrai-y.  Mr.  Benson  said  there^  was  _  no 
doubt  prisoner  had  stolen  the  tea,  and,  to  shield  him- 
self, he  wished  to  bring  blame  upon  the  officer.  Ho 
sentenced  prisoner  to  two  months'  hdrd  labour. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

■?.'1IAT  MADGE  SATS. 

rhs  man's  tone  is  respectfully  insolent.  I  am  tired, 
dastv,  and  baked,  which  may  account  for  hi8  insolence. 
I  have  on  a  new  bonnet,  a  black  silk  dress  and  jacket; 
which  mny  account  for  the  soupcon  of  respect  admir- 
ably mingled  in  his  manner.  I  an:  told  I  am  remark- 
able for  dignity  of  demeanour,  and  determine  to  call 
it  into  requisitipn.    I  say  hau!;ht!ly  : 

"  I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Gresharu.  I  presume  she  is  as 
much  at  home  to  one' visitor  as  another." 

I  cm  see  he  gives  me  .v  covert  giancn  ;  but,  awed,  I 
piesume,  by  the  dignity  of  my  manner,  he.  condescends 
to  lead  the  way  across  the  hall,  and  whi-spers  conhden- 
tially,  with  his  hand  ujjpu  the  handle  of  the  drawing- 
room  door  : — 

"  What  name,  madam  ?" 

"  Miss  Trcgama." 

"Misi  Rosanna  !"  he  exclaims,  throwing  open  th^ 
door,  and  ushering  me  into  a  spacious  drawing!  oora, 
gorgeous  in  amber  satin.  Throe  people  are  seated  in 
it  ;  Mr.  St treet,  who  rises,  and  stands  with  his 
huud  c;i  tli..-  back  of  his  chair,  in  an  attitude  of  re- 
Bpectiul  .'ittention.  He  is  tOo  ■well-bred  even  to  seem 
to  recognise  me  until  the  'hostess  does  so.  Mrs. 
Gresham — a  stout,  red-faced,  coarse-looking  woman — 
stares  at  me  ;  then,  advancing  a  few  steps,  says  in  a 
mincing,  affected  voice, 

"  You  rep.lly  must  excuse  me,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
baviijg  met  you  before." 

.   Of  course  I  must  avow  the  object  of  my  visit.- 

'  i  am  Mrs.  Preston's  sistsr.  I  think  Miss  Perrot 
has  mentioned  us  to  you."  ' 

'■  Oh !  dear  me,  yes,"  she  exclaims,  with  an  aston- 
ishing access  of  grandeur  in  her  manner.  "  You  are 
the  people  who  are  trying  to  set  up  a  school  here.  I'll 
speak  to  you  presently.  Victoria  Louisa" — to  the 
third  occupant  of  the  room,  an  overdressed,  vulgar- 
looking  girl  of  .about  twelve — take  this — a — a — lady 
l:'r^  !"-.hoolrsom." 

'  '■■.■\\  Loiiisa  gives  me  a-supircilious  glance  and 
i^a  r.-c.^ii  towards  the  dooi".  Mr.  Stanistreet  still  stands 
in  the  same  attitude.  Incensed  at  the  treatment 
of  Mrs.  Gresham,  and  determined  to  show  her  I  am 
not  going  tamely  submit  to  it,  I  say  haughtily  : 

"  I  shall  not  intrude  upon  your  time  to-day  ;  my 
slater  can  write  and  let  you  know  ail  particulars  about 
■Jiie  educational  classes.  Good  morning.  Good  morn- 
:r;g,  Mr.  Stanistreet,"  and  without  oflering  him  my 
liand  I  erect  my  head  and  walk  in  a  stately  manner 
from  the  room. 

The  footman  opens  the  door  for  me,  and  I  retrace 
my  steps  dov/n  the  hot  avenue.    Tears  of  wounded 
pride  and  annoyance  will  force  themselves  from  my 
•.yes,  despite  all  my  efforts  to  restrain  them.    I  have 
0  veil  on,  the  hot  sun  is  blistering  my  face,  and  I 
cov/  crying  always  makes  my  nose  red.  Altogether, 
j  feel  miserable.   The  sharp  "  click-click"  of  a  horse's 
pot  on  the  road  behind  me  ai'ouses  me.    I  step  up  on 
Ihe  footpath  out  of  the  way.  The  sound,  accompanied 
V.^.he  noise  of  wheels,  comes  nearer.    Does  the  con- 
^'g^.iCS-  -  •■■J'cich  know  instinctively — though  his  eyes 
g^ye  bii^-i^  .^-c;f,d_.th8  instant  before  the  drop  falls  « 
-j-,Q  ,5tas  '■cilitai-y  criminal  know  the  moment  the  word 
c  vire"  ^'^  beiiig  uttered  ?    Ah,  yes  !  they  know,  just 
J  know  the  advancing  wheels  behind  me  bears  Ed- 
.itunistreet  towards  nao  I  1  have  no  doubt  about 


it,  and  am  not  in  the  loist  astonished  when  he  stops 
beside  me,  and  says  : 

"  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Tregama  ?  So  you  have 
come  to  Hoppleton  ?" 

"  Yes."  It  is  strange  how  subdued  I  always  feel 
in  this  man's  presence.  I  look  up  at  him  ;  our  eyes 
meet,  and  I  see  in  his  that  tantalising  cool  expression 
which  I  have  never  forgott>>n,  and  which  has  haunted 
me  since  the  first  night  I  ever  saw  him.  I  know  he 
sees  I  have  been  crying  ;  I  know  also  that  he  knows 
why,  fo^  there  is  no  mistaking  that  scrutinising,  im- 
perturbable gaze.  There  is  an  awkward  silence  for  a 
minute  or  so,  and  then  he  ask.-j,  nonchalantly  : 

"  When  did  you  come  to  Hjppleton  ?" 

"  About  six  weeks  ago.  You  have  not  paid  us  your 
promised  visit." 

"  No,  for  a  very  good  reason.  I  have  been  away  in 
Italy  on  professional  business  for  some  weeks.  I  did 
not  return  until  a  day  or  two  ago.  How  very  warm 
it  is  !"  and  he  raises  his  hat  to  cool  his  heated  brow. 

"  Very,"  I  reply,  gazing  with  dismay  down  the  long, 
blindingly  white  road.  Then,  prompted  by  some  mad, 
daring  spirit,  I  continue:  "You  ought  to  drive  me 
home — you  have  just  room  there  for  one." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  ?"  asked  quietly. 

"  Quite,"  I  reply,  braving  it  out,  and  hardly  heeding 
what  I  say.  ''  You  brought  Letty  Bridges  about 
London  in  a  hansom  cab  ;  why  not  drive  me  home  ?" 

His  face  suddenly  looks  thoughtful— all  his  im- 
perturbability cannot  hide  it.  Looking  straight  before 
him,  he  tells  what  I  know  in  my  heart  of  hearts  to  be 
a  mos^  undeniable  prevarication. 

"  i'am  not  going  round  by  Wilton-place  ;  besides  I 
am  driving  to  the  railway  station  to  meet  a  friend, 
who  may  possibly  be  down  by  the  next  train,  other- 
wise I  should  be  most  happy  to  have  your  company." 

Why  does  this  man  force  me  at  all  times  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  biit  the  truth, 
whether  it  be  palatable  or  not  ;  or  whether  or  not  by 
doing  so  I  transgress  the  rules  of  polite  society  ?  Urged 
on  by  this  strange  feeling,  I  esclaim  recklessly,  "  I 
don't  believe  you  would  be  glad  to  have  my  company 
under  any  circumstances." 

He  bows  and  smiles.  A  provoking,  exasperating, 
irritating  smile.  Raising  his  hat,  he  says,  blandly, 
"  I  could  not  thiuk  of  contradicting  a  lady,  especially 
a  clever  young  lady  like  you." 

I  am  beaten  with  my  own  weapons.  There  is  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  prstend  ignorance  of  his  tacit 
acquiescence.    Acting  upon  this  idea,  I  ask — 

"  When  shall  we  see  you  ?" 

"  I — ah — I — really  cannot  say." 

"  My  sister  will  be  very  happy  to  see  you  whenever 
you  call,"  I  say  decorously.  A  queer,  mischievous, 
merry  look  in  his  grey  eyes,  as  he  turns  them  full 
upon  me  and  inquires — 

"  Shall  I  have  no  welcome  from  you  ?" 

Gladly  !  oh,  gladly  !  my  heart  prompts  me  to  say  : 

"  Yes,  a  hearty  welcome  !" 

The  eyes  are  again  turned  upon  me,  but  this  time 
they  look  cold  and. imperturbable — have  an  expression 
which  freezes  my  very  soul !  Gathering  up  the  reins, 
Mr.  Stanistreet  says  coldly  : 

"  I  must  say  good  afternoon,  Miss  Tregama.  Get 
in  out  of  this  heat  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  it  is  enough  to 
give  one  sunstroke." 

And  away  he  goes,  leaving  me  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  lonely  road,  with  a  strange  lonely  feeling  in  my 
heart.  ; 

Money  is  scarce  enough — so  scarce  that  when  Mrs. 
Gresham  calls  a  week  or  so  after  my  visit  to  her,  I  am 
glad  enough,  notwithstanding  her  arrogance,  to  accept 
the  post  of  music-teacher  to  her  daughter,  the  afore- 
,  mentioned  Victoria  Louisa.    My  pupil  is  an  only  child. 


stupid,  weak-minded,  and  underbred.  Ieood  Euccc«IJr 
inspiring  her  with  a  wholesome  fear  and  respect  for  mo 
BO  much  so — that  the  reminds  me  irreustibly  of  whav 
Letty  Bridges  was  at  her  age.  I  know  that  it  is  owing  to 
Victoria  Louisa's  preference  that  I  am  occasionoUy  in- 
vited to  dine  at  Dunstanville.  How  I  hate  these  dia- 
ners  !  Dull  and  magnificent !  Mrs.  Gresham  in  silks, 
laces,  and  jowels,  too  grand  to  be  natural  !  Mr.  Gres- 
ham, a  vulgar,  pompous  man,  confines  his  conversation 
to  the  butler,  who  entertains  his  master  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  cellar.  There  is  seldom  any- 
one to  dinner  there  ;  seldom,  at  least,  upon  the  day* 
upon  which  I  am  invited.  Each  time,  I  b|ve  a  vague 
hope  that  Mr.  Stanistreet  may  bo  there,  but  I  have 
never  yet  met  him,  nor  have  I  heard  his  name  men- 
tioned. Twice  since  our  meeting  on  the  ro.i.d  I  have 
met  him  diiving  in  Hoppleton,  but,  up  to  the  present, 
he  has  not  called. 

"  Potarje,  Miss  Tregama  ?"  inquires  Mrs.  Gresham, 
who  is  far  too  genteel  to  use  the  vulgar  tongue  when 
she  finds  herself  capable  of  using  a  foreign  word  in- 
stead. 

I  intimate  my  willingness  to  accept  of  the  oftered 
viand.  We  have  a  visitor  to-day,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Pro- 
vis,  a  short, plethoric-looking  gentleman,  of  about  fifty- 
five.  During  the  interval  before  dinner,  he  informed 
me  he  was  a  leather  manufacturer,  that  he  had  com- 
menced life  with  sevenpence  halfpenny,  and  was  now 
worth  a  half  a  million  of  money.  Seen  even  through 
the  halo  of  his  riches,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Previa  is  atro- 
ciously vulgar. 

"That's  right,  yotmg  lady,"  he  says,  nodding  hig 
head  across  the  table  at  me  approvingly,  as  the  butlei 
places  the  plate  of  soup  before  me;  "  eddication's  a 
very  fine  thing,  but  it  won't  give  you  the  like  of  that 
every  day." 

I  cannot  say  anything,  I  feel  so  enraged.  I  pretend 
not  to  think  he  has  addressed  me,  but  he  continues 
facetiously : 

'"I  haven't  much  eddication  myself — never  went^ 
school  for  a  year  in  my  life — so  I'm  thinking  of  begin, 
ning  now.  Will  you  take  m^  as  a  pupil  Can  you 
recommend  this  young  lady,  Mrs.  Gresham  ?" 

Mrs.  Gresham  either  does  not  or  wOl  not  hear.  She 
is  sending  a  scolding  message  to  the  cook — she  dees  so 
always  several  times  during  dinner,  being  oije  of  her 
modes  of  exhibiting  her  importance — and  before  Mr. 
Provis  hag  time  to  repeat  his  question  the  door  is 
opened,  and  Mr.  Stanistreet  is  announced.  I  had 
not  even  heard  he  had  been  invited  or  his  absence  com- 
mented upon,  therefore  it  is  with  no  smaU  degree  of 
surprise  I  heard  him  tender  Sirs.  Gresham  most  profuse 
apologies  for  being  late.  He  shakes  hands  with  me  as 
he  seats  himself  in  a  vacant  chair  beside  me.  The  con- 
versation becomes  general,  and  I  t-ake  my  ^otage 
in  peace.  Yes,  outwardly  J.  am  in  peace  ;  but  my 
heart  throbs  wildly,  and  the  hot  blood  rushes  and 
tingles  to  the  very  ends  of  iny  fingers,  as  now  and 
then  Mr.  Stanistreet  addresses  a  chance  remark  to  me. 
"  What  utter  idiocy,"  I  say  to  myself  ;  but  let  me  try 
all  I  can,  I  cannot  avoid  feeling  nervous  and  excited. 

I  am  glad,  and  yet  sorry,  when  ilrs.  Gresham  looks 
at  me  as  solemnly  as  if  she  were  about  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  death  upon  the  company.  The  solemn 
look  is  accompanied  by  a  mysterious  sh.ake  of  the 
head,  whereby  I  know  it  is  my  hostess's  sovereign  will 
and  pleasure  that  we  should  adjourn  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

Safely  landed  in  that  feminine  haven  of  refuge,  Mrs. 
Gresham,  after  a  few  remarks,  gently  subsides  into  the 
arms  of  the  drowsy  god.  Her  breathing  becomes 
heavier  and  heavier  ;  she  sighs,  she  snorts,  she  snores  ! 

Left  thus  to  my  own  devices,  I  begin  to  v.ondcr 
where  my  pupil  is  ;  generally  she  is  anxiously  looking 
forward  to  my  advent  in  the  drawing-room  aftei 
dinner.    latent  upon  finding  her,  I  leave  the  room  ;  I 
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.'ch  in  the  schoolroom,  in  her  bedroom;  but  oannot 
i:d  her  ;  as  a  last  resource  I  call  a  servant,  and  ask  ; 
"  Where  is  Miaa  Gresham  ?" 

"  She  went  down  the  grounds  during  dinner-time, 
uiftd.-imo." 

'•  Which  way  ?" 

"  Towards  th3  river,  madame." 

It  is  a  lovely  evening — one  of  those  rare  mellow 
autumn  sunsets.  The  sunis  descendingin  allits  crimson 
glory  behind  the  distant  hills  as  I  cross  the  lawn,  enter 
the  shrubbery,  and  go  down  by  the  river  path.  The  deep, 
trsaoherous-rushiug  Wene,  with  its  little  eddies  and 
tv.'irls,  bearing  the  rustling  autumn  leaves  on  its 
bosom,  hurrying,  hurrying  onward,  to  lose  itself  in  the 
Dcean.  Water  has  a  strange  fascination  for  me.  I 
.stand  by  the  river's  brink,  the  faint  breeze  caused  by 
the  current  fanning  my  btating  brow,  and  there  comes 
over  me  a  horrible  longing  to  throw  myself  in  and  let 
the  waters  bear  me  whither  they  list.  What  is  my 
life  to  me  '  one  eternal,  never-ceasing  struggle  for  bare 
eubsistcnce.  Why  should  I  csre  to  live  ?  Latterly 
I  have  become  painfully  conscious  of  an  overpowering 
craving  for  something  brighter  and  braver  in  my  life, 
a  something  which  I  can  scarcely  define.  I  wish  Nature 
had  not  given  me  strong,  deep  feehngs  !  I  wish  I  were 
not  clever.  I  fancy  stupid  phlegmatic  people,  although 
they  may  miss  a  good  deal  of  keen  enjoyment,  yet 
escape  a  good  deal  of  sorrow,  and  ""T  heartily  wish  I 
were  like  them.  Hereafter  ?  ah  !  that  I  don't  think 
much  about  ?  What  torments  can  be  geater  than  the 
restless,  unsatisfied  longing  of  my  heart — for  what  ? 
That  river  looks  eg  tempting,  so  fascinating,  that  I 
cannot  resist  putting  the  tip  of  my  slipper  in  the 
Water.  Why  not  give  myself  to  the  river  boldly  ? 
who  would  care  ?  Jane,  perhaps,  for  a  little  while,  but 
then  she  could  get  Letty  Bridges  to  help  her.  Letty  ? 
Yes,  Letty  would  care  a  little,  ilr.  Stanistreet,  would  he 
care  ?  Not  he;  he  is  too  cool-blooded  !  I  put  my  warm 
hands  before  my  face  ;  the  hot  blood  is  again  tingling 
through  me,  Ab,  no  ;  life  is  not  so  empty  as  I  morbidly 
thought  a  few  minutes  ago  !  Yes,  it  is  true  what 
Tennyson  says  ; 

Whatever  crazy  sorrow  saith, 

irt)  life  that  braathes  with  human  breath 

Has  tver  truly  louged  for  death. 

'Tis  life  whereof  our  nervps  aro  scant — 
Oh,  life,  not  death,  for  which  wo  pant  ; 
More  Ine,  aud  fuller,  that  I  want; 

A  shriek — a  wild,  wailful  shriek  ! 

I  look  afifrightedly  around,  and  there,  coTVerIng  'in  a 
little  pleasure-boat,  borne  along  towards  me  by  the 
rubhiug  liver,  sits  my  pupil,  Victoria  Louise.  la  an 
agony  of  terror,  I  shriek  to  her  : 

"  Throw  me  the  rope  I  see  there.  I  shall  try  and 
tow  the  boat  in." 

The  girl  flincs  the  rope.  She  is  strong  and  muscu- 
lar, but  it  only  just  grazes  the  edge  of  the  shore.  Into 
the  water  1  dash  after  it. 

The  girl  inadvertently  stands  upon  the  edge  of  the 
boat,  and.  with  one  piercing  shritk,  we  are  both  im- 
mersed in  the  rushing  waters. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Wn.VT  MADGE  SAYS, 

I  open  my  eyes. 

Figures  iiitting  about  in  the  twilight,  a  group  at  a 
little  distance,  ministering,  as  I  speedily  discover,  to 
Victoria  Louise.  One  person  alone  attending  to  me, 
that  person  being  Edward  Stanistreet. 

'"  Oh,  you  are  both  all  right  now,"  he  says  cheerily, 
"  but  drink  this,"  and  he  holds  a  glass  of  something 
to  my  lips. 

It  is  brandy.  I  drink  some  of  it,  and  as  I  do  so 
Mrs.  Gresham  approaches  and  says  in  a  kinder  tone 
than  I  could  have  believed  possible: 

■'I  am  glad  you  are  better,  Miss  Tregama.  You  have 
both  had  a  narrow  escape." 

'"  Miss  Gresham  ?"  I  ask  faintly. 

'■  She  is  wonderfully  recovered.  They  are  carrying 
her  to  the  house." 

I  shall  carry  |*V3  Tregama  ;  she  cannot  attempt 
to  walk  ;"  and  as  he  says  the  words*  Mr.  Stanistreet 
takes  me  carefully  up  in  his  arms.  My  head  rests 
upon  his  shoulder  ;  bending  down,  he  whispers  good- 
Datuiedly : 

"  Poor  little  woman!" 

That  is  ail  he  says.  Just  those  three  words  ;  but 
they  seal  my  fate,  in  a  delirium  of  delight  I  wish 
the  walk  to  the  house  and  up  the  stairs  may  never  end. 
Escort'.'d  by  a  servant  with  hghts,  he  lays  me  on  abed. 
I  am  shivering,  but  more  with  excitement  than  cold ; 


so  he  orders  the  servant  to  bring  some '  brandy.  The 
woman  obeys.    When  she  leaves  the  room  I  catch 
hold  of  his  hand  and  say  eagerly: 
"  Who  saved  us  !" 

"  The  gardener  saved  the  child.    I  saved  you." 

I  cannot  resist  the  impulse.  I  press  my  lips  to  his 
hand  and  exclaim  passionately: 

'■  God  bless  you!  God  ble.«s  you!  This  is  the  se- 
cond time  in  my  life  you  have  saved  me." 

"  Is  life  so  precious  to  you,"  he  asks  cynically, 
"  that  you  are  so  intensely  grateful  for  its  being  pre- 
served?" 

"Yes,  life  is  very  precious  tome  now,"  I  reply,again 
pressing  to  my  lips  the  hand  which  lies  passively  in 
mine. 

Suddenly  it  is  withdrawn,  and  in  a  cold,  hard  voice 
he  says  : 

"What  nonsense." 

Oh  !  that  the  waters  had  closed  over  my  head  for 
ever.  I  can  hardly  fancy  it  is  the  same  voice  whicl!& 
uttered  the  three  words  which  had  so  thrilled  my  soul 
a  few  minutes  ago.  1  look  up  at  him  as  he  stands 
there,  his  clear,  cold,  and  utterly  expressionless  eyes 
looking  calmly  into  mine;  and  I  feel  as  far  away  from 
him  as  I  did  on  that  first  night  when  I  ran  av,-ay  to 
Hoppieton,  and  when  he  saved  me  from  myself.  As 
the  Servant  re-entei  s  the  room,  he  leaves  it,  saying  : 

"  Give  Miss  Tregama  some  brandy,  and  you  had 
better  get  her  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible." 

No  farewell — no  kind  word — and  he  goes  away,  tak- 
ing my  very  life  with  him. 

A  week  after  the  accident  I  have  returned  home, 
and  am  lying  on  the  sofa  listless  and  miserable,  when  a 
visitor  is  announced  : 

"  Mr.  Provis." 

I  am  al()ne.  Jane  is  out  somewhere  in  the  town.  I 
apologise  for  her  absence,  inwardly  wondering  to  what 
I  am  indebted  for  the  honour  of  Mr.  Provis'  visit.  He 
looks  redder,  more  vulgar,  and  more  nervous  than 
ever.  Advancing  to  the  sofa,  he  seizes  my  hand,  ex- 
claiming : 

"  Now,  Miss,  I'm  off  !— I'm  off  !  the  minute  you 
stir.  I  wouldn't  disturb  you  for  the  universe.  I  came 
here  to  express  my  admii'ation  of  your  heroic  conduct 
the  other  day." 

I  have  no  alternative  but  to  stay  where  I  am.  I 
recline  on  the  sofa,  wondering  iu  what  my  heroism 
consists.  My  companion  seats  himself  on  a  chair  fac- 
ing me,  places  his  hat  under  the  chair,  and  wipes  his 
moist  countenance  with  the  American  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

"  You're  the  kind  of  young  woman  I  like,"  he  con- 
tinues, nodding  his  head  approvingly.  "You're  a  fine 
figure,  you  have  the  eddication,  and  you  have  pluck. 
You're  the  girl  for  me  f" 

"  I  am  much  obliged  for  your  good  opinion,"  I  say  ; 
"  but  I  fear  your  good  nature  has  led  you  to  rate  me 
more  highly  than  1  deserve." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I'm  a  plain  man,  not  given  to  say 
what  I  don't  mean.  I'm  a  plain  man,  a  very  plain 
man.  Anyone  who  knows  Jeremiah  Provis  will  tell 
you  the  same." 

Looking  at  him  as  he  sits  there,  I  consider  the  evi- 
dence of  my  senses  enough. 

"  I  dare  s^y,  now,  you're  surprised  to  see  me  ?"  says 
the  plain  man,  interrogatively 

"  A  pleasant  surprise,^'  I  reply  politely. 

His  rubicund  face  beams  and  becomes  so  glossily 
moist  that  the  .Staxs  and  Stripes  are  in  requisition 
again. 

"  I'm  very  glad  tc  hear  it.  Well,  I  came  to  know  if 
you  and  your  sister — you  have  a  sister,*!  hear,  have'nt 
you  ?"  / 

"  Yes  ;  3r%s.  Preston.  I  am  sorry  she  is  out  at  nre- 
sent.'' 

'■  So  am  I,  for  I  should  like  to  have  been  introduced 
to  her.  I  came  here  to  know  if  you  and  she  will  come 
to-morrow  and  see  my  little  place — ^he'  Larches.  Will 
you  come  ?" 

I  know  Jane  will  only  be  too  glad  to  catch  at  the 
opportunity,  and  I  take  upon  myself  to  answer  for 
her  putting  in  an  appearance,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Mr.  Provis. 

"  Now,  tell  me,"  he  continues,  laying  his  hand  in 
mine,  "  is  there  anything  in  particular  you  would  like 
for  dinner  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  I  reply,  laconically,  and  with  difficulty 
preserving  my  gravity. 

"  Becausv';  if  there  is,  you  have  only  to  mention  it. 
There's  one  thing  more  I  want  to  know.]  Is  there  any- 
thing between  you  and  that  fellow  that  jumped  into 
the  river  after  you  ?" 

My  face  flushes  painfully.    The  very  tips  of  my 


ears  tingle,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  a  knock  at  the  hall< 
door — a  knock  which  sounds  like  Jano's. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  I  say.  "  Mr.  Stanistreet 
could  hardly  have  let  ma  drown  before  his  eyes.  X, 
think  I  hear  my  sister." 

The  door  is  opened,  and  in  walks  Jane  and  Mr.  Sta> 
nistreet. 

I  introduce  Jane  to  Mr.-  Provia. 

She  says,  as  she  shakes  hands  vrith  him  : 

"I  am  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Mr.  Provis. 
I  have  heard  my  sister  speak  of  you." 

Evidently  he  is  of  opinion  that  I  have  spoken  flat'H 
teriugly  of  him,  for  he  turns  to  Mr.  Stanistreet,  who 
has  merely  shaken  hands  with  me  and  made  a  few  in-> 
quiries,  aud  says  facetiously  : 

"  Aha  !  I'll  cut  you  out  yet.  I'll  fight  you  fair^ 
however.  Ha  ! — ha  ! — ha  !"  and  the  Stars  and  Stripeat; 
are  waved  triumphantly. 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  having  entered  the  lists  for  any 
contest  with  you,  Mr.  Provis,"  replies  Mr.  Stanistreet, 
rising.  "  1  am  glad  to  find  j'ou  are  so'  far  recovered. 
Miss  Tregama.  Your  sister  kindly  invited  me  in  to  see^' 
you,  but  I  must  say  good  afternoon,  as  1  have  an  ap-ijj 
pointment." 

Cold,  imperturbable,  and  polite,  he  takes  leave  oE'' 
each  one.  Heedless  of  appearances,  I  rush  to  the  haH' 
after  him,  and  laying  my  hand  upon  his  arm,  ask, 
with  a  wistful,  yearning  feeling  in  my  soul  ; 

"Are  you  angry  with  me  ?" 

"  What  for  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.    You  looked  annoyed  just  fiow,'* ' 

"Did  I?" 

"  Were  you  not  1" 

"  Angry  about  what  ?'* 

The  cold,  expressionless  eyes  are  looking  into  mine. 
When  he  looks  so,  I  never  pursue  the  coaversatioii 
farther. 

"  Good-bye,*'  I  say. 
Good-bye,"  he  echoes  ;  "  mind,  Miss  Tregama, 
you  must  get  me  to  draw  up  the  marriage  settle^ 
ment." 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  Don't  you  ?"  And  with  the  exasperating  mockingi 
tone  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  return  to  the  drawing-.^ 
room. 

I  am  heartily  glad  when  Mr.  Provis  goes.  Jane  an(J; 
I  discuss  our  visitors.  Mr.  Provis  Jane  considers  a^' 
delightful  person.    I  do  not.  ' 

"  Here's  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Bridges,"  she  says,  "  l' 
think  we  had  better  take  Letty  at  once,  or  thei'o  mayf 
be  some  unpleasantness  about  the  money." 

'*  I  think  we  had  better,"  I  reply,  glad  to  think! 
little  Letty  4s  coming,  for,  although  not  over  bright,  I? 
can  talk  to  her  more  freely  than  I  can  to  Jaiie  about  ^ 
some  matters. 

•■  Then  I  shall  write  to  her  mother  at  once." 

We  are  seated  after  dinner — such  a  dinner  !  PrQ' 
{use—flaghoplah  / — and  every  article  of  silver,  chin«/ 
glass,  and  napery,  brand-new!  V/e  are  seated,  I  re< 
peat,  in  the  drawing-room  appertaining  to  Mr.  Provis' 

Little  place."  In  gorgeousness  it  rivals  Mrs  Gresh-<, 
am's  drawing-room,  and  surpasses  it  in  vulgarity.  I(j 
is  a  chilly  October  evening,  and  a  bright  fire  blaze? 
upon  the  hearth.  Following  the  example  of  our  host, 
we  sit  at  a  respectful  distance  from  it.  Jane  has  beea 
holding  forth  concerning  the  greatness  and  glory  of 
our  familj',  in  a  manner  calculated  to  inspire  our  host, 
with  a  wholesome  sense  of  our  importance.  He  ndgeta 
uneasily  on  the  extreme  edge  of  his  grand  gilt  chair  ; 
uses  his  pocket  handkerchief — a  white  one,  not  ..thai 
stars  and  stripes — vehemently  runs  his  fingers  througl^ 
the  few  scanty  locks  which  adorn  the  back  of  his  other-; 
wise  bald  head,  and  exhibits  sundry  other  signs '  of 
perturbation.  .  'i  .  • 

"  V/ell,  ladies,  you  like  my  little  placp,  I  hope,"  ho' 
says,  irrelevantly,  at  the  end  of  a  long  peeroratiori 
Jane's.    "  You,  in  particular.  Miss  Tregaina." 

"  It  is  a  splendid  place,"  I  reply,  truthfully. 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  it — better  than  that  tumble* 
down  old  house  of  Stanistreet' s — eh'i"  Aud  he  leera. 
knowingly  at  me.  i 

"  Your's  is  a  splendid  place,"  I  repeat,  stolidly—* 
trring  fixedly  at  the  corner  of  the  opposite  sofa. 

"  Tell  me,  '  he  whispers  in  a  semi-confidential  torn 
to  Jane,  "  has  she  a  fancy  for  the  lawyer  fellow  ?" 

I  dart  a  look  of  wrath  at  him,  and,  standing  up^' 
walk  to  the  window  and  gaze  out  on  the  gathering 
darkness. 

"  You  mustn't  pry  into  young  ladies'  secrets,"  B.ayq 
J;!ne  blandly  ;  "but  perhaps  you  can  prevail  upon  hcrf 
to  tell  you  herseK 

Most  opportunely,  coffee  and  tea  are  brought  in  a,\  ,'i 
this  juncture.    I  manage  successfully  to-  keeji  the  couii  .^j^' 
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versationsl  ball  roilh.g,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  sveaiug 
escape  being  victimised. 

Je-emiah  Provis  jurists  upon  seeing  us  home  in  his 
own  can-jage.  Ou  our  way  home  we  pass  Mi'.  Stani- 
sti'^et's  house  ;  thcn-e  is  a  light  in  the  window  of  the 
room  which  I  recognise  as  being  that  into  which  he 
had  invited  mo  on  that  first  niglit.  I  leiiu  forv.'ard 
and  keep  the  light  in  view  as  long  as  I  can,  deriving  a 
painful  sort  of  pleasure  from  the  very  sight  of  it.  The 
action  does  not  escape  the  notice  of  Sir.  Provis,  who 
leans  forward  and  says  to  me  : 

"  Aha  !  You're  looking  after  that  lawyer  fellow  ! 
Coma  now — are  you  going  to  njarry  him  ?  If  you 
don't  tell  me  I  must  ask  him,  f^r  I  want  you  myself." 

I  make  no  answer.  The  man  is  too  underbred  for 
ma  to  ccndfesceud  to  do  so.  But  Jaae  replica  hur- 
riedly : 

In  o  ;  my  sister  is  not  engaged  to  any  one.  Dear 
Mr.  Provis,  do  not  be  aouoyed  at  her  odd  mauiier  ; 
Madge  is  unfortunately  a  spoiled  child." 

I'ha  carriiiga  stops.  Mr.  Provis  alights,  and  as  he 
does  so  I  whisper  to  Jane  : 

■■Don'o  ask  him  in.  I  shall  only  offead  him — he 
shall  have  insolence  for  insolence.'' 

Siie  does  as  I  ask  her.  My  admirer  furtively  presses 
mj  hand  as  he  hands  me  from  the  can-iage.  1  quickly 
Bnatc'a  it  away  from  him.  He  does  not  see  that  I  mean 
anything  more  than  maidealy  co;/ness,  and  chuck!e^ 
complacently.  The  door  is  opened  and  I  walk  quickly 
into  the  hail,  leaving  him  standing  on  the  steps  with 
Jane. 

■■  Well,"  she  says  coming  into  the  sitting-room,"! 
think  wo  m,ay  congratulate  oureelvea  upon  having 
made  good  our  footing  there.  You  have  it  in  your 
power  to  become  the  mistress  of  '  The  Larches'  " 

A  dull  cold  sting  shoots  through  my  heart — a  sting 
of  utter  heart-loneliness  and  desp:ur.  A  clearly-cut, 
passionless  face  rises  before  my  mind's  eye,  fascinating 
me  in  some  strange,  intangible  manner.  The  echo  of 
a  mocking  voice  rings  in  lyy  ear,  and,  heedless  of  Jane's 
woids,  I  instantly  leave  the  room  and  rush  upstairs. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


EJiSSIE, 

Chfld-liice  Bcisie,  with  dark  brown  hair. 

Climbs  to  her  p'acf  upoa  lay  knee, 
looks,  v/itii  a  wistlul  sarprisc  u;  lier  air. 

If  ever  I  question,  "  Does  she  love  me  ?" 

For  I  have  ao  older  love  thaa  slie  ; 

She's  quecu  c£  luy  heai  t,  and  will  as  woU. 
I  query  if  always  she'll  love  but  n:c. 

Or  always  her  iove  as  frankly  tcU. 

She'll  grow  in  beauty,  in  grace,  in  years; 

Other  lovers  than  I  -will  woo. 
But  I  think,  throu,';h  a  mist  of  bliadiDg  tears. 

No  olher  lover  vdXl  be  as  true. 

Could  I  keep  her  always  my  very  ovra, 
bale  :n  my  .-irais,  and  cl-jse  to  a.y  heart, 

She'd  sigh  fort  lie  ircsbuoss  of  years  long  flown  ; 
May  and  December  are  far  apart. 

But  "  I'll  love  my  lovo  for  dear  love's  sake," 
And  jealous  Umffiags  I'll  put  away  ; 

And  the  lovinj?  task  of  my  shall  ui;il;e 
Love  davri;  for  her  into  brightest  day. 


A  CA>'ijrE  SaROE0>'. — Some  people  will  believe  any- 
thitsg  of  a  good  dog,  and  may  thorofore  feel  interested 
in  the  foUuwittg  account  given  by  an  Americ:iu  p:iper 
oi  2i  surgical  operation  by  a  particularly  sagacious  in- 
dividual of  this  species  upon  a  friend  of  his,  a  cat  of 
the  name  of  Dick.  Dick  was  one  day  enjoying  a  meal 
of  scraps,  when  a  needle  and  thread  lying  does  by  be- 
came entangled  in  his  dinner,  and  the  poor  animal 
unconcioufily  partook  of  these  adjuncts,  which  stuck 
ia  his  throat.  Observin,?  Dick's  distress.  Carlo  hur- 
ried up  to  him  and  set  about  discovering  the  seat  of 
t'ne  discomfort.  After  an  apparent  consultation  be- 
tween the  two — one  as  patient,  the  other  <is  doctor — 
Carlo  comroenced  operations  by  Uoking  Dick's  neck, 
the  cat  holding  its  head  to  one  side  to  give  Carlo  a 
fair  chance.  The  licking  operation  had  continued  with 
short  intervals  of  rest  for  more  than  twenty-four 
hours.  Carlo  occasionally  pausing  to  pres..  his  tongue 
agamst  his  friend's  neck,  as  it'  trying  to  force  some 
sharp-pointed  iasti-umcut  through  it  from  the  inside 
to  the  outside,  when  at  length  Carlo  was  seen,  with 
bin  whole  body  quivering  with  cxcitCicent,  tr\nu  <  to 
catch  something  with  his  teeth.  In  this  he  succeeded, 
and,  giving  a  sudden  jerk,  pulled  the  needle  through 
the  hide  oi  the  cat,  where  it  hung  by  the  thread 
•which  still  held  it  from  the  inside.  The  operation 
•was  completed  by  a  bysuiuder,  who  pulled  the  thread 
through,  and  stuck  the  needle  in  the  fence  close  by, 
v.drilo  Carlo  kept  rimning  from  the  cat  to  the  needle 
and  back  again,  saying  ia  actions  almost  as  plaia  as 
words,  •^gee  ivliat  I  did." 


HOW  CARL  ROSA  GOT  MARKIED. 

Carl  Rosa  and  Parepa,  antipodal  as  they  were  iu 
complexion,  stature,  and  avoirdupois,  weie  supremely 
harmonious,  excellently  adapted  to  associated  enter- 
prise. He  had  never  undertaken  manngoment  until 
after  his  maj-riagc,  a'jd  he  is  indebted  to  her,  it  is  said, 
for  the  inspiration.  Ha  is  so  modest  and  retiring  a 
little  felhy.v  that  many  persons  have  wondered  how  he 
could  sumiaou  courage  to  propose  to  a  womaa  so  much 
larger  than  himself.  The  manner  of  his  proposal  is 
thus  related  : — The  musical  twain  v/ere  en  route  to 
Hartford  by  rail,  se.ited  eide  by  side,  Rosa  seeming  to 
be  unusually  depressed.  Parepa,  a  close  observer,  and 
always  sympathetic,  noticing  his  melancholy,  inquired 
the  cause.    He  answered  : 

"  I  have  been  unlucky  iu  this  coUjiitry.  For  some 
reason  or  other  I  have  not  bean  able  to  keep  my  friends 
^"n  America.  %\'ith  the  btst  of  feehngs,  I  appe  ir  to  lose 
as  rapidly  as  I  make  them.  I  think  I  have  uot  to-day 
a  single  friend." 

"  I  am  sure  you  have,"  resnonded  she  brightly. 

"  Alas  !"  hj  exclaimed,  sighing,  "  I  fear  I  have 
not." 

"  Indeed,  you  are  mistaken,  my  good  Carl.  If  you 
have  not  so  regarded  me  heretofore,  I  promise  you  uuw 
that  I  will  always  be  your  friend." 

Rosa's  boyish  face  kindled  with  delight;  he  took  her 
gloved  hand,  aud  with  chivalrous  instioct,  lifted  it  to 
his  hps. 

'•  And,"  she  added,  with  a  charming  ingenuousness, 
"I  wiU  be  your  wife  also,  if  you  like." 

A  fortnight  later  they  were  married.  She  had  long 
been  very  fond  of  him,  and  he  of  her,  and  she  knew  it. 
But  he  was  so  sen.sitivo  and  self-depreciating  t'nat  she 
felt  he  would  not  reveal  his  aflectiou  unless  ha  was  li- 
berally encouraged.  Few  meu  or  women  have  been 
better  ]:artutrs,  sentimentally  or  financially.  They 
gave  English  and  Itali.va  opera  at  the  Academy  in 
better  style  than  it  had  ever  been  given,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  grea.t  e-weuse  to  whic'n  they  had  gone, 
they  realised  handsomely  from  ihe  endeavour.  Rosa 
and  liis  wife  cleared  here  over  250,000  dols. 

TURKISH  MATRIMONIAL  TROUBLES. 
A  letter  fro-m  Constantinople  to  the  Montreal  Gasitte, 
written  on  the  25th  July  last,  says  : — "  A  great  scandal 
is  at  this  moment  the  common  theme  of  conversation 
in  both  native  and  European  society.  The  wife  of 
Haiti  Scherif  Pasha,  nee  Princess  Nazli  of  Egypt,  niece 
uf  the  Khe<live,  and  daughter  of  the  Mustapha  Fazyl 
Pasha,  has  j  ast  separated  herself  from  her  husband, 
after  a  short  married  life  of  fourteen  mouths.  This 
beautiful  and  accomplished  l»dy  is  one  of  the  very  few 
Turkish  women  who  have  received  a  good  education. 
Brought  up  in  the  society  of  a  most  accomplished 
English  lady,  she  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  Eng- 
lish and  French,  speaking  both  languages  fluently,  and 
possessing  a  very  respectable  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  two  great  Western  nations.  She  is,  be- 
sides, a^ood  musician,  and  altogether  a  clever  woman. 
Her  father,  like  all  the  descendants  of  the  great  Me- 
htraet  Ali  of  Egj'pt,  is  a  most  enlightened  man,  and 
has  given  his  three  dr.ughters  a  thoroughly  Kuropcaii 
education.  But  behold  the  r^-'sult  !  This  lady  is  too 
int';-!iig';ut  for  a  pm-ely  Mussulman  husband— too  deli- 
cately-minded to  be  merely  ii^  chief  of  a  harem.  And 
the  mari'iage  which,  it  was  trumpeted  abroad,  would 
have  an  immense  influence  On  Tm-kish  female  so- 
ciety, has  ia  a  short  tim^:  come  to  Btiught.  Very  lately 
the  Princcse  diuod  with  Lady  Elliot,  the  wife  of 
the  British  Ambassador,  at  tl^e  British  Embassy, 
the  first  Mussulman  woman  who  had  over  entered  and 
dined  there.  Her  influence,  joiuecHto  that  of  her 
sistera  and  a  few  other  Turkish  ladies,  was  really  hav- 
ing a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  domestic  life  of 
many  of  the  higher  Turkish  families,  when,  unfortu- 
nately, all  has  been  rudely  %vithercd  in  the  bud,  for 
her  husband's  conduct  (although  he  is  Turkish  Mi- 
nister for  Foreign  Ahuirs,  and  has  passed  much  of  his 
time  iu  Par-is)  became  so  bad  t'tiat  human  nature 
could  tmdure  no  more,  her  sense  of  propriety  being 
ofiendod  every  day.  It  was  impossible  for  an  intelli- 
gent, uurc-mindcd  woman  to  live  longer  with  him, 
and  she  was  compelled  to  return  to  her  father's  house, 
where  she  now  lies  dangerously  ill.  Her  father,  as  well 
as  her  uncle,  is  dreadfully  scandalised,  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  latter  did  not  come  to  Constantinople  lately, 
as  has  always  been  his  custom  at  the  Sultan's  fcrr. 
ICo  doubt,  steps  will  be  taken  in  son:e  way  or  othei"  ti. 
punish  an  iudi-iddual  whom  they  imagined  they  were 
konoiuring  by  theii:  alliance.  Tb.e  motlier  of  tlie  Kbe- 


divQ,  wit'a  a  great  retinue,  came  last  week  to  Cotu-tan- 
tinople  from  Egypt,  and  her  grannddaugbter,  ill  as 
she  was,  vent  to  throw  herself  at  her  feet,  demandiag 
justice  at  her  hajDds.  As  this  old  lady  is  a  percxiaage 
by  no  means  lacking  in  intelligence,  and  has,  besidcE, 
the  reputation  of  being  rather  revengeful,  she  wi'll 
doubtless  use  all  her  influence  at  the  Imperial  Cuurt, 
which  is  very  great,  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
life  of  her  granddaughter's  late  husband,  the  Litter 
having  already  taken  unto  himself  another  wife,  and 
added  generally  to  the  increase  of  his  already  ample 
hurem." 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  WHALER  ARCTIC. 
Captain  Adams,  of  the  whaler  Arctic,  which  was  lost 
ia  Cress'l^■ell  Bay,  Davis  Straits,  on  August  7,  arrivtd  at 
Dundee  on  September  10.  He  brings  the  foDowing 
particulars  of  the  loss  of  his  vessel  : — Ou  the  SOth  July 
the  vessel  pushed  up  as  far  as  Creswell  Baj''.  The  ice, 
however,  was  not  broken  up  in  the  bay,  and  no  passage 
could  be  seen  further  up.  T'ne  Arctic  then  turned  and 
jomed  the  other  ships  off  Batty  Bay.  On  the  2nd 
August  the  vessel  pushed  round  Cape  Garry  with  Erive- 
ral  ships  in  company,  and  dodged  about  for  several 
days.  No  whales  could  be  seen.  The  vessel  thea 
steamed  up  as  iif  as  Brentford  Bay  and  Cape  Scores- 
by,  in  the  Gulf  of  Boothia.  Here  several  whales  were 
seen,  but  they  were  very  wild,  and  running  past.  Oa 
the  5th  August,  the  weather  being  calm  and  the  wind 
from  the  southward  light,  and  the  ice  closing  in  oa 
the  land  very  rapidly,  steam  was  got  up,  and  the  vessel 
proceeded  do-wn  the  inlet,  the  Intrepid  and  Victor  ia 
compaoy.  On  the  6th  there' was  a  fresh  breeze  from 
the  south-east,  and  as  the  ship  was  bearing  down  the 
inlet  her  progress  was  arrested  at  Fury  Point.  Here 
she  was  tightly  beset.  The  Camperdown,  Victor,  Nar- 
whal, and  Intrepid  were  in  company,  and  the  Arctic 
was  warped  and  streamed  into  a  natural  dock  in  the 
ice  to  protect  her  should  the  nips  coma  on.  Oa  the 
morning  of  the  7th  a  strong  gale  blew  from  tho 
S.S.E.  Ths  ice  was  running  fast,  and  squeezing 
heavily.  At  half-past  eight  the  ice  broke  up  on  Cape 
GaiTy,  causing  the  ice  to  squeeze  very  heavily  round 
the  Arctic,  whose  timbers  creaked  as  if  they  were 
about  to  be  crushed  in  evei-y  moment.  At  nine 
o'clock  the  ice  caade  a  fearful  onset,  throwing  the 
Arctic  completely  on  her  beam-ends,  and  doing  her 
immense  damage.  Water  beg;in  to  flow  rapidly  into 
the  vessel,  and,  on  examination  being  made  by  the 
mate  and  carpenter,  they  discovered  that  the  port  bow 
had  been  stove  in,  and  a  fearful  rush  of  water  was 
making  its  way  aft.  All  hands  were  immediately  sent 
to  the  pumps,  but  the  water  gained  so  fast  th.at  in  15 
minutes  the  fires  were  drowned  out.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  water  reached  its  ov.-n  level.  The  loss  of 
the  vessel  was  now  inevitable,  and  all  hands  wera 
ordered  to  save  the  provisions  and  what  effects  they 
could.  They  appUed  themselves  to  this  task  in  the 
midst  of  great  danger.  The  ice  continued  to  make 
tremendous  plunges  against  tho  ve.«sel,  so  that  as  fast 
as  the  provisions  were  out  of  the  ship  they  were 
buried  by  broken  masses  of  ice.  Many  of  the  men ,  la 
helping  to  save  the  provisions,  lost  ali  their  clothes. 
The  ship  was  raise<l  t«  a  high  position  by  tho  ice  press- 
ing about  and  below  her,  and  though  the  crew 
anxiously  wished  to  go  below  deck  to  save  articles 
there  they  were  prevented  from  doing  so  from  the 
likelihood  that,  should  the  ice  open  -up,  the  vessel  would 
immediately  go  down,  and  many  of  the  men  would  pos- 
sibly have  been  drowned.  To  render  matters  worse,  and 
prospects  more  gloomy,  a  howUng  storm  -with  pelting 
rain  began,  and  to  this  storm  the  whole  fifty-four  men 
who  co)i6tituted  the  crew  of  the  Arctic  were  exposed. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  were  drenched  to  the  skin,  and 
they  began  to  suffer  much  from  cold.  At  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  th«  rhip  took  fire  in  the  fore  part,-  and 
the  flames  lapidly  spread  overy  part  of  her  hull  visible 
above  the  ice.  While  the  ship  was  enveloped  rn  flame, 
v.'hich  shed  a  wild  and  brilliant  glare  of  light  oa  the 
surrounding  floes,  the  ice  opened  up,  and  she  went 
down  stern  first.  As  she  went  down,  the  flames, 
which  rose  high  into  the  air,  v.-ere  extinguished  with 
a  terrible  hissing  noise,  and  ultimately  she  disap- 
peared, nothing  being  left  behind  to  show  where  sne 
had  been.  While  the  Arctic  was  beset  on  the  7th 
August,  all  the  other  ships  which  were  in  company 
with  her  were  also  beset,  and  for  safety  the  crews 
took  to  the  ice,  and  accommodated  themselves  ia 
tents,  -which  they  made  out  of  the  sails  of  the  ships. 
Fortunately,  on  the  Sth  August,  the  storm  subsided, 
and  the  beset  ships  got  free,  and  amocg  theiu  wet« 
dirided  Uie  crew  of  t^e  Arctic 
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EPITAPHIANA. 
(Specially  Contributed.) 
We-stminater  Abbey.    On  Sir  Anthony  Bury  God- 
frey, Knt.  :■— 

Sir  Anthony  Bm-y  Godfrer, 
Who,  after  being  knightail 
For  his  services  to  his  King  and  country, 
And  discharging  the  office  of  a  Justice  ol"  tlie  Pcice 

With  unwearied  assiduity  and  uuwoiitod  zeal. 
Was  suddenly  missed,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1078, 
And,  aitcr  foni  days,  was  found 
Bariiaronsly  and  butcherly  murdered  I 
History  will,  expose  the  rest. 

On  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Soame  Jenyns  :— 

Here  lies  poor  .Johnson.    Reader !  have  a,  care ; 
I'road  liijhtly,  lest  jou  rouse  a  sleeping  bear. 
Religious,  moral,  gen'rnus,  and  humane, 
Bawas — but  solf-cojcoitfd,  rude,  and  vain; 
Ill-bred  .iiid  ovorbearuiif  iu  dispute. 
A  scholar  and  a  Christian,  yet  a  brnte. 
Would  you  know  all  his  wisdom  and  his  foUy, 
His  actions.  sa\ing3,  mjrth,  and  meliiuchoiy, 
Boswell  and  Thnile,  retailers  of  his  wit, 
Will  tell  you  how  be  wrote,  and  talked,  and  spit ! 

'In  Arbroath  churchyard  :— - 

Gallant  Kinloch  !   His  famons  ancient  race 
Appear  by  this,  erected  on  tids  place  ; 
His  honour  gro.it  indeed  .'—his  art  and  skill, 
And  famous  name,  both  sides  o'  the  Pole  do  Cll. 

In  Heanor  Churdiyard,  Derbyshire  :— 
Watson  has  pore  whose  skilful  art  display'd 
To  tho  very  Jife  whatever  Nature  made; 
Tiow  but  bis  wonclrou.s  works  at  Chiitsworth  Hall, 
WTiich  are  so  gazed  at  and  admired  by  all, 
YoQ'U  say  'tis  pity  be  shoiild  hidden  lie. 
And  riothLng  s.aid  to  terive  his  memory. 

*  In  a  churchyard  in  Capabridgeshire 

And  here  the  precious  dust  is  laid 
Vi'hose  purely-i,en3->ered  clay  was  made 
So  Une,  that  it  the  guest  l  otray'd. 
El^e  the  soul  grew  so  fast  within, 
It  broke  the  outTvard  shell  of  sin. 
And  was  so  hatch'd  a  cherubim. 

In  the  cloisters  of  Winchester  College  :— • 

Edmunde  Hodson, 
Clorko  and  ^  ellowe  oi  this  College, 
Died  the  "HI.  of  Angust,  ICSO. 
Wlioso  thou  arte,  with  loving  harte. 
Stand,  reside,  and  thinck  on  me; 
For  as  I  was,  as  now  thou  arte. 
And  as  I  am,  so  sbalt  thou  be. 

In  Eyam  Churchyard,  Derbyshire 

Rest,  happy  dead. 
Sleep  aU  your  weariness  away  ; 
Ye  shall  be  naked  at  break  of  day, 

i^om  your  cold  bed. 

At  Qoodstone,  near  Oxford,  on  Rosamond  :— 
This  tomb  doth  enclose 
The  world  s  fair  roa© 

So  sweet  and  full  of  faToar  : 
And  smell  she  doth  now. 
But  you  may  guess  how. 

None  of  the  sweetest  saTonr. 

In  tho  old  churchyard  of  North  Leith  : — 
Ah,  mo  1  I  am  gravel  and  dust, 
And  to  the  grave  dosij^d  I  must. 
O,  p.ainted  piece  of  livrng  clay, 
Man,  be  not  proud  of  thy  short  day. 

In  Homcastle  Churchyard,  Lincolnshire  :— 
My  helm  was  gone. 
My  sails  were  rent. 

My  mast  went  by  the  board. 
My  hull  it  struck  upon  a  rock. 

Receive  my  soul,  O  Lord  I 

In  Whitby  Churchyard  . 

Sudden  and  nne5:pected  was  the  end 
Of  our  esteemed  and  belo'od  friend  ; 
Ho  gave  to  all  his  fi  iends  a  suddon  shoei 
By  one  day  falling  into  ilundcrland  Dock. 

There  are  many  curious  anecdotes  in  medical  history 
relative  to  the  sepulchral  habitations  and  honours  of 
medical  men.  Some  have  not  chosen  to  be  buried  in 
churches  or  churchyards,  fearing  to  encounter  some  of 
their  former  patients,  and  having  over  their  heads  in- 
scribed 1— 

At  length  a  grave-spot's  for  him  provided 
Where,  all  through  him,  so  many  of  ns  die  did. 
In  Inverness  Churchyard,  1711 

In  death  no  difference  is  made 
Betwixt  the  sceptre  and  the  spade. 

In  Fletcher  Cemetery,  Vermont,  1863  :— 

Here  lies  the  remains  of  H.  P.  Nicoir«  vrife. 
Who  mourned  away  her  natural  life  ; 
She  mourned  herself  to  death  for  her  man. 
While  he  was  in  the  eerrfBe  of  Uncle  Sam. 


On  Colin  Brown,  Provost  of  Perth,  a  leading  Seces- 
sionist, ascribed  to  Palph  Eiskine,  of  Dumfermline  : — 
Here  lies  the  body  of  Colin  ErcvvD, 

late  Provost  of  Pei-th,  who  died 
17th  October,  1747,  a^cd  71  years. 

Fi-icnd,  do  not,  careless  on  thy  road, 

U'erlook  this  humble  sliriiie ; 
For  if  thou  art  a  fiiend  of  Cod, 

Here  ly's  a  friend  of  thine. 

Hi?  clojet  was  a  Cctho!  sweet, 

His  feou.-e  a  house  of  prayer; 
In  homeiy  bitruin  at  Jeaus' feet,  < 

Ho  daily  wrestled  there. 

He  to  tho  city  w.^.g  a  gtiide, 

And  to  the  Church  a  fence; 
Nor  conld  within  the  c.airip  abide. 

When  truth  v/as  banished  tlience, 

Hir.  life  and  death  did  both  express  ^ 
Vi'h.at  strength  of  "race  was  given. 

His  life  a  Lamp  o£  holiness, 
His  death  a  dawn  of  heaven. 
Vive  niemor  lethi :  fugit  hora. 

In  St.  Giles'  churchyard,  London  : — 
Here  lyes  Jem  Robertson, 

And  it's  sometliuig  r;ire-isb. 
That  ho  was  born  and  in-cd 

And  hang'd  in  thys  paiish. 

In  Jlontrose  Churchyard  :  — 

The  h.an  'ieraft  that  licth  here — 
For  on  the  dead  truth  should  appear- 
Part  of  Ills  bier  liis  own  hands  made. 
And  in  tho  same  his  body's  laid. 

L^pon  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  and  his  race,  in  the  wall 
of  Earlston  church  :—• 

Anld  Rhymer's  race 
Lies  iu  this  pl.aco. 

In  Norwich  Cathedral 

Here  lies  the  body  of  honest  Tom  Pago 
Who  died  in  the  iord  year  of  his  ago. 

The  following  ore  found  in  the  Necropolis,  Glas- 
gow :-— 

Vicissira. 

Approach  and  read,  not  with  your  hats  on, 
For  here  lies  Bailie  William  Watson. 

Here  lies  Tain  Reid, 

Who  was  choldt  to  deid 

Wi'  taking  a  feed 

O'  butter  and  bread 

With  owre  JBuekle  speed. 

When  he  had  nae  need, 

But  just  for  greed. 

In  a  Pennsylvania  churchyard  : — 

Eliza,  sorrowing,  rears  this  marble  sbb 
To  her  dear  John,  who  died  of  eating  crab. 

On  a  wife,  in  £ltham  Churchyard: — 
My  wife  lies  here  beneath. 
Alas!  from  me  she's  flown. 
She  was  so  good  that  Death 
Would  have  ber  for  hi«  own. 

In  St.  Michael's  Churchyard,  Wormington  ;— 
Swift  was  the  flight,  and  short  the  roftd. 
She  closed  her  eyes  and  saw  her  God. 

On  William  Brynne  ; — 

Here  lies  tho  body  of  William  Brynne, 
A  bencher,  lato  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ; 

Who  rudely  thrusVthroujih  thick  and  thin. 
Was  never  out,  nor  never  in. 

A  sbameles*,  flrr^coless,  gossip-spiller. 
An  endleBS,"rBstle8S,  margiu-KUer  ; 
To  king  and  bishops  no  good  wilier, 
To  Church  fjUd  State  a  caterpillar. 


Against  Kjtwte  in  vain  he  shmgs. 

In  1  ■  life,  himself  hohns.s; 

A'  iio  far  more  tethor  tugs, 

-  -    i-  S  the  remnant  of  his  lugs. 

At  Sillingham,  Dorset  : — 

1  poofly  lived ;  I  poorly  died, 

And  when  I  was  buried  nobody  cried. 


MORTALITY  OF  FOREIGN  CITIES. 
In  Calcutta  205  deaths,  including  11  from  cholera, 
were  returned  in  the  week  ending  the  18th  of  July, 
equal  to  an  annual  death-rate  of  24  per  1,000.  In  Bom- 
bay the  deaths  registered  during  the  week  ending  the 
4i,hof  August  were  299,  and  the  rate  was  21  per  1,000. 
In  Madras  the  2S4  deaths  in  the  week  endirig  the  24tli 
of  July  showed  a  rate  of  -37  per  1,000.  In  Paris  760 
deaths  were  returned  in  the  week  ending  last  Friday, 
and  the  annual  death-rate  was  equal  to  21  per  1,000  of 
the  estimated  population.  In  Brus.sels  82  deaths  oc- 
cnrred  in  the  week  ending  the  29th  il't.,  and  the  rate 
wr.s  23  per  1,000.  During  the  same  week  32  deaths 
were  registered  in  the  Hague,  and  1.31  in  Amsterdam  ; 
the  rates  wereequal  to  18  and  24  per  1,000  respectively. 
In  Copenhagen  the  deaths  returned  during  the  week 
ending  the  27th  ult.,  were  115,  and  the  rate  was  30 
per  1,000.  In  Christiania  29  deaths  were  returned 
during  the  week  ending  the  1st  instant, 
and  the  rate  was  21  per  1,000.  In  Berlin 
duringjj'  the  week  ending  the  22ud  ult.  601  deaths 
were  reocmled.  showing  a  rate  of  38  per  1,000.  In 
Brcslau  150  deaths  were  returned  dui-ing  the  week 
ending  the  22nd  ultimo,  equal  to  a  rate  of  36  per 
1.000.  In  Munich  the  110  deaths  in  the  week  ending 
the  29th  ultimo  were  equal  to  an  annus.l  rate  of  32  per 
1,000.  In  Vienna  the  247  deaths  in  the  same  week 
gave  a  rate  of  20  per  1,000.  In  Rome  120  deaths 
v.'ere  registered  in  the  week  ending  the  23rd  nHimo, . 
and  the  rate  was  27  per  1,000.  In  Turin  the  deaths 
returned  during  the  same  Keek  were  79,  and  the  an- 
nua! death-rate  was  19  per  1,000.  In  the  city  of  New 
York  722  deaths  were  registered  in  the  week  ending 
tha  15th  August,  and  the  equivalent  annual  rate  of 
mortality  was  30  per  1,000.  In  Philadelphia  334 
deaths  were  returned  during  the  same  period,  and  the 
rate  was  23  per  1,000. 


An  engineer  named  Zellier,  resident  in  France,  pro- 
poses a  plan  for  crossing  the  Channel  without  sea- 
sickness or  the  expense  of  a  sub-marine  tunnel.  His 
scheme  is  to  construct  a  raft  820  feet  long  and  150 
fcM=t  wide,  carried  on  four  pontoons,  between  which 
would  be  placed  the  propellers.  On  each  side  would 
be  iron  bulwarks  st  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  on 
which  the  waves  would  spread  themselves  as  on  a 
beach.  To  enable  this  floating  island  to  land  the  pas- 
sengers, an  enlargement  of  the  port  of  Dover  and  the 
establishment  of  an  immense  harbour  of  refu6;iJ  at 
Gris  Ness  would  be  neees«ary. 


A  WHALE  HUNT. 
A  recent  number  of  the  Ostee  Zeitung  containg  the 
account  of  an  attempted  capture  of  a  whale,  which 
had  been  noticed  cruising  for  several  days  in  the 
Putziger  Wiek,  near  Heubude,  outside  Dantzie.  The 
fish  was  first  sighted  by  the  crew  of  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty's ship  Ariadne,  wliich  was  lying  at  anchor  out- 
side Dantzie.  The  correspondent  says: — "The  last 
few  days  a  whale  (of  the  species  called  fin-fish — Balana 
phyioLus),  about  40  feet  long,  has  been  roving  about 
here,  and  several  ves.sols  have  fired  on  him.  This 
morning,  as  he  again  approached  our  ship,  the  captain 
and  myself  got  into  oivr  ft'.'am  pinnace,  each  armed 
with  a  needle  gun  and  a  few  cartridges.  They  were 
soon  used,  our  firing  seemingly  causing  the  old  gentle- 
man some  anxiety.  The  gig  soon  brought  ua  fresh 
ammunition,  but  unfortunately  not  my  harpoon  and 
whale  line.  We  easily  manccuvi  ed  the  fish  into  shallow 
water,  lodging  several  balls  in  his  head,  so  that  he  was 
unable,  probably  partly  also  on  account  of  the  shallow 
water,  to  dive.  We  did  not  lose  sight  of  him  after, 
even  while  he  was  under  water,  and  were  able  to  follow 
him  in  the  pinnace,  never  being  more  than  20  paces 
from  him.  Shot  after  shot  was  sent  into  his  body ; 
we  could  hear  the  balls  strike  against  the  skull  bones. 
As  the  fish  did  not  offer  to  charge  us,  we  grew  bolder, 
and  got  so  near  him  as  to  be  able  almost  to  reach  him 
with  oor  rifles,  keeping  up  steam  continually,  and 
following  him,  and  firing  as  rapidly  as  we  could 
load.  The  last  thirty  shots  he  got  in  the  head, 
not  one  mis.sing  him.  He  began  to  blow 
blood,  and  reeled  sensibly.  Our  ammunition  being  ex- 
hausted, seventy-four  cartridges  having  been  fired,  of 
which  at  least  fiity  v/ere  safe  in  his  body,  we  were  at  a ' 
loss  what  to  do  next.  Harpoons  we  had  not.  Fortu- 
nately the  midshipman  carnied  his  side-arm  ;  I  lashed 
it  to  a  boathook  and  the  lance  was  ready.  We  n  eared 
him  as  close  as  we  po.'sibly  could.  Three  times  I  thrust 
the  blade  into  his  body  to  the  bone,  twice  in  the  head, 
and  once  in  the  neck,  it  requiring  the  com'oined  eser- 
tions  of  three  of  us  to  withdraw  the  weapon.  Ha 
began  to  bleed  considerably  from  the  holes,  but  suc- 
ceeded af er  all  in  reaching  deep  water,  so  that  we  lost 
sight  of  him  from  time  to  time.  He  became  also  very 
wary,  and  steered  his  course  straight  into  the  open  sea. 
As  the  captain  had  to  attend  to  duty  at  the  squadron 
we  had  to  turn  back  reluctantly,  and  let  the  fish  go  his 
way,  battered,  slashed,  and  bruised  as  he  was.  He 
looked  very  strange  indeed,  and  cannot  survive  long, 
considering  that  we  had  been  belabouring  him  fox 
nearly  a  whole  hour. 
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A  LEAF  FROM  DETECTIVE  LIFE- 

The  office  was  not  a  little  startled,  one  morning, 
fluring  the  October  of  1865,  to  hear  that  a  vvell-eie- 
Cuted  counterfeit  ten-pound  note  had  been  extensively 
circulated  in  various  places  simultaneously,  and  as  if 
hj'a,  preconcerted  arrangement. 

Two  of  the  notes  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
chief,  having  come  to  him  that  morning  from  some 
Bources  known  only  to  himself,  and  bore  the  evidences 
of  unusual  skHl  in  their  execution. 

From  certain  "  ear- remarks"  well-known  to  fLe  ser- 
vice, it  was  apparent  that  they  had  been  manufactured 
in  the  metropolis,  there  disposed  of  to  the  wholesale 
dealers,  and  from  them  to  the  retailers,  who  had  taken 
them  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  sold  them  to  the 
lesser  criminals,  who  were  ready,  for  the  sake  of  the 
profits,  to  incur  the  risk  of  passing  them. 

It  was  apparent,  also,  that  all  parties  concerned  in 
the  premeditated  swindle  had  been  placed  under  re- 
strictions not  to  utter  any  of  the  bills  until  a  certain 
fixed  day,  T?hen,  being  issued  simultaneously,  and  at 
remote  points,  the  detectires  would  be  the  more  tho- 
roughly puzzled  and  a  large  amount  of  the  money  cir- 
culated before  information  could  reach  head- quarters. 

We,  of  course,  set  to  work  at  once  to  trace  up  the 
manufacturers  of  the  notes  ;  but  it  took  many  days 
nnd  nights  of  hard  labour,  and  we  struck  the  right 
trail  at  last,  only  by  the  merest  accident. 

It  happened  that  one  day  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  a  crowd,  the  central  figur  es  of  which  were  a  metro- 
politan policeman  and  a  rather  seedy-looking  party, 
■whom  the  policeman  was  holding  tightly  by  the  collar. 

The  prisoner,  it  appeared,  had  offered  one  of  the 
bills  in  payment  for  some  trifles  ;  its  false  character 
had  been  discovered,  and  he  had  been  handed  over  to 
the  poli  ceman,  who  was  taking  him  to  the  station. 

Upon  arriving  there,  the  accused  made  a  statement 
that  impressed  me  with  its  plausibility,  and  I  urged 
that  he  be  delivered  into  my  custody,  to  assist  in  ar- 
riving  at  the  more  guilty  parties,  I  becoming  suret,y  for 
his  appearance  when  required. 

The  request  was  granted  ;  and  through  this  little 
incident  the  thread  .was  taken  up,  and  worked  upon 
day  after  day,  until  it  led  us  to  the  hiding  place  of  the 
suspected  manufacturer. 

He  was  living  in  fine  style,  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  city,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  success- 
ful commission  merchant  on  Street,  where,  in  fact, 

lie  had  a  small  office,  to  which  he  made-daily  visits,  but 
at  which  he  transacted  little  or  no  business. 

His  character  was  entirely  above  reproach  among 
his  neighbours,  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  proceed 
with  the  utmost  caution,  lest  I  might  wrongfully 
charge  an  innocent  man  with  a  crime  of  whicli  he  had 
no  knowledge — a  matter  which  would  not  only  involve 
serious  consequences  to  myself,  but  one  that  might 
materially  interfere  with  our  operations  in  the  future. 

My  plans  were  finally  perfected.  I  had  unearthed 
evidence  that  made  it  mortally  certain  that  he  was  the 
head  and  front  of  this  piarticular  oti'ending.  Th.T  men 
who  had  been  detailed  to  assist  me  in  working  up  the 
case  had  been  as  untiring  as  myself,  and  the  results 
were  fully  commensurate  with  their  labours.  Tb.ey  I 
had  shadowed  Shelker  day  and  night,  and  had  seen 
him  connect  with  several  parties  who  Vt-ere  under  sus- 
picion, and  whose  likeness  adorned  the  rogues'  gallery, 
itt  the  chief's  office,  aud  had  gathered  many  facts  teud- 
iRgto  show  him  the  guilty  party. 

It  still  remained  to  get  the  testimony  in  legal  shape 
before  the  courts,  and  to  accomplish  this  it  v,-as  ne- 
cessary to  detect  him  in  the  very  act  of  committing  a 
cnnio.  This  I  could  only  do  by  bringing  an  accom- 
phshed  officer  from  a  remote  section  of  the  country, 
one  who  ^yas  almost  an  entire  stranger  in  the  metro- 
polis, letting  him  make^he  acquaintance  and  gaiu  the 
■confidence  of  Shelker'sfrieuds,  and  through  them  place 
himself  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  suspected  cri- 
minal. 

_  In  shadowing  Shelker  I  had  Earned  something  of 
I;is  antecedents  and  previous  historv,  and  these  were 
ngamst  him.  His  gentlemanly  appearance  and  mild 
manners  were  the  outer  habiliments  of  a  most  despe- 
rato  aad  hardened  villain— one  who  would  accomphsh 


all  things  by  strategy,  if  that  were  possi'ule,  but  who 
would,  as  a  last  resort,  take  advantage  of  any  measure 
to  save  himself,  even  to  the  commission  of  graver 
crimes  than  that  of  which  he  was  now  suspected,  aud 
for  which  he  was  being  so  persistently  pursued. 

.  He  was  a  small,  comiiactiy  built,  thaj  p-eyed  man, 
about  fifty  years  of  age.  His  outwaid  life  was  cer- 
tainly a  model.  He  was  temperate  in  his  habits,  pru- 
dent in  his  expenditure,  rarely  absent  from  home 
more  than  one  or  two  evenings  in  seven,  and  was  re- 
puted an  excellent  neighbour  in  the  vicinage  of  his 
residence.  At  rare  intervals  suspicious-looking  persons 
visited  his  house,  but  their  stay  was  always  brief,  and 
beyond  this  fact  there  was  nothing  about  his  house- 
hold to  show  his  connection  with  the  unscrupulous 
gang  who  were  flooding  the  country  with  bad  nioney. 
by  which  the  poorer  classes  were  being  i-obbed  right 
and  left. 

His  family  consisted  of  a  wife,  one  child,  and  a 
governess,  all  of  whom  were  iu  utter  and  blissful  igno- 
rance as  to  how  he  obtained  his  nioney.  His  wife  was 
a  lady  of  most  estimable  character,  very  respectably 
connected,  and  his  daughter — nearly  fifteen  j-ears  of 
age — was  a  charming  girl  of  the  delicate  blonde  type, 
graceful  in  person,  and,  as  I  subsequently  learned, 
amiable  and  sweet  in  disposition. 

My  plans  worked  unusually  well.  The  shrewd 
operator  who  had  been  selected  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  Shelker's  friends  performed  his  part  admirably. 
He  had  made  their  acquaintance  by  a  studied  acci- 
dent, and  had  represented  himself  to  them  as  a  man. 
looking  for  anything  that  might  turn  up,  good  or  bad, 
by  which  money  could  be  gained  ;  and  had  more 
than  once  intimated,  in  an  ofl-handed  way,  that  the 
money  he  then  had,  and  which  he  was  expending  in  a 
seemingly  reckless,  but  really  judicious  manner,  was 
the  proceeds  of  transactions  about  which  the  less  said 
the  better. 

These  are  just  the  kind  of  men  old  counterfeiters 
like  to  meet.  Men  that  are  reckless  and  ready  to 
enter  into  the  meanest  of  all  crimes — not  involving 
actual  murder — but  by  which  the  hard  earnings  of 
the  poor  are  wrenched  from  them  without  hope  of  re- 
dress. Theytook  Burton  into  their  unreserved  con- 
fidence, aud  shortly  afterward  introduced  him  to 
Shelker.  The  latter  was  wary  and  cautious,  but  after 
a  few  interviews  was  convinced  that  Burton  was 
all  right,  and  that  he  might  safely  do  business  with 
him. 

A  bargain  was  finally  entered  into  between  them, 
by  which  the  office  agi-eed  to  purchase  of  Shelker  a 
quantity  of  the  false  issue,  representing  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  pounds  at  the  rate  of  thirtv  per  cent,  on 
the  pound.  Shelker  demurred  to  tliis,  on  the  ground 
that  he  never  dealt  in  such  small  sums  ;  but  upon 
being  assured  bj'  his  customer  that  this  amount  was 
only  for  a  sample,  and  that  he  would  return  in  a  few 
days  and  take  five  thousand  pouads  of  the  money, 
the  bargain  was  concluded. 

The  five  hundred  pounds  was  brought  to  the  office, 
carefully  marked  with  the  date  of  the  transaction  aud 
Burton's  name,  and  the  latter  then  quietly  returned 
to  his  field  of  laboar. 

He  was  to  meet  Shelker  again  at  the  expiration  of 
two  weeks,  and  the  latter  was  to  have  the  additional 
five  thousand  ready  for  him  at  that  time. 

Punctual  to  his  appointment.  Burton  came  back  and 
sr  ught  the  liouse  of  the  •'  commission  merchant." 
Tlie  latter  appeared  glad  to  meet  him,  and  seemed 
greatly  interested  iu  the  story  Burton  told  him  of  how 
cleverly  he  had  disposed  of  the  counterfeit  money, 
escaping  detection  in  every  qvigtrter.  It  was  then 
agreed  that  Burton  sliould  call  the  following  Wednes- 
day evening — this  beiug  Sal-urday-rwhen  Shelker 
would  have  the  five  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  deli- 
vered. 

My  pi:. a  jiTv?  was.  that  on  the  evenihg  in  question 
Burton  should  visit  the  iiouse,  with  the  osten.sible  [mr- 
pose  of  purcliasiug  the  money,  aud  that,  as  soon  as  it 
w:!.s  i';i;di.v>.-d,  lie  siioulJ  give  a  )ireconcerted  signal, 
u;  'ju  ii  .a-.iir;  whicli  Wc  could  enter  the  house,  aud  se- 
cure Shelker  in  the  act  of  deUveriug  the  good.s.  As 
he  was  no  ordinary  criuiiual,  iiowever,  and  might  at- 
tempt to  escape  if  any  susp-iclou  was  aroused  in  his 
miud,  1  had  determined  to  guard  the  house  front  and 
rear — taking  the  rear  myself,  wht-re  there  was  a  like- 
lihood of  there  'oeiiig  the  heaviest  work,  if  any  oc- 
curred. 

Wednesday  night  was  rainy,  exceedingly  dark,  and 
correspondingly  propitious  tor  our  purpose.  The  hour 
fixed  for  the  iutcrview  was  eight  o'clock.  The  officers 
took  tlieir  stations  in  front,  while  myself  aud  a  trusty 
aid  established  ourselves  iu  the  rear.  In  gaiuiiig  ac- 
cess to  our  hiding-placo^  it  was  necessary  to  scile  se- 


veral fences  and  run  the  gauntlet  pf  numerous  yelp- 
ing curs,  chieflj-  dangerous  in  their  throats,  as  they 
aroused  the  [jroprietors  of  several  houses,  the  yards  of 
which  we  were  compelled  to  cross,  and  subjected  us 
to  t'ue  ji.sk  of  being  mistaken  for  burglars,  and  treated 
accordingly. 

The  time  was  fully  up,  when  we  finally  dropped  on 
the  rear  end  of  the  plot  upon  which  Shelker's  tou.se 
was  situated.  Our  torn  clothes  were  thoroughly 
soaked,  and  numerous  abrasions  of  hands,  faces,  and 
limbs,  incurred  through  scaling  the  fences,  had  tot 
served  to  sweeten  our  tempers.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  we  were  obliged  to  stretch  ourselves  out  at 
full  length  upon  the  wet  grass  close  to  the  fence,  to 
avoid  being  observed  fri;m  the  house,  aud  it  may  be 
imagined  that  our  position  was  not  altcgther  agree- 
able. 

The  tinkling  of  the  hall-bell  announced  the  fact  that 
Burton  had  put  in  an  appearance,  and  we  patiently 
awaited  the  signal,  but  none  came.  Every  moment 
seemed  an  age.  The  rain  pattered  down  upon  the 
adjoining  shed,  dripped  from  the  eaves,  and  diizried 
over  us  most  uncomfortably.  Within  the  house,  eo 
far  as  we  could  discern,  all  was  quiet. 

Not  a  sound  could  be  detected,  and  I  began  to  con- 
jure to  myself  visions  of  Burton  havhig  been  suspected, 
and  quietlv  been  disposed  of  by  the  knife  of  the 
assassin.  More  than  once  I  was  tempted  to  solve  my 
doubts,  and  reheve  all  suspense  by  closing  in  upon  the 
house  ;  but  then  I  reflected  that  Buiton  was  a  resolute 
and  brave  man,  thoroughly  armed,  and  posse.ss'rd  of 
immense  muscular  strength,  and  that  he  would  not, 
even  though  surprised,  yield  without  a  struggle  that 
would  be  sure  to  alarm  us. 

As  the  time  went  by,  however,  and  no  signal  came, 
my  anxiety  increased,  despite  my  philosophy.  Pre- 
sently the  rear  door  slowly  opened,  and  Shelker  made 
his  appearance,  cautiously  descending  the  steps  leading 
from  the  hall-way  to  the  yard. 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  this  movement.  Had 
he  thrown  the  door  violently  o])en,  and  darted  quickly 
through  the  hall  and  down  the  steps,  I  should  kive 
known  he  was  attempting  to  escape  ;  but  he  was  mov- 
ing too  slowly  for  that.  He  paused  once  or  twice  .as 
he  came  down,  and  peered  out  iuto  the  darkness,  as  if 
he  expected  to  meet  some  person  coming  in  an  oppo- 
site direction.  His  observation  satisfied  bim  appa- 
rently, for  he  continued  on  until  he  reached  the  yard, 
and  walked  deliberately  in  the  very  direction  where 
my  companion  and  myself  lay  upon  the  grass. 

This  thickened  the  plot  immensely.  Whether  ha 
had  been  informed  of  our  presence  by  some  of  tho 
neighbours,  whose  ring  at  the  door-bell  we  mi^ht  have 
mistaken  for  Burton's,  and  had  come  out  armed,  and 
prepared  to  shoot  the  moment  he  could  ascertain  our 
location,  or  what  his  object  was,  I  could  not  divine. 

It  was  the  work  of  an  instant  to  silently  draw  my 
revolver,  and  cover  his  approach,  which  I  did,  and 
awaited  developments.  I  knew  our  chances  were  as 
fifty  to  one  the  best  ;  for  we  could  see  him  by  the  aid 
of  the  light  glimmering  feebiy  tlirough  the  basement 
windows  of  the  house,  and  as  yet  he  could  not  possibly 
sea  us.  ♦ 

On  he  came,  with  that  same  deliberate  .step,  utterly 
unmindful  of  the  driving  rain  ;  nor  did  he  pause  until 
he  had  approached  to  within  eight  feet  of  where  we 
were  lying.  Thanks  to  the  darkness,  the  black  g;>r- 
ments  in  which  we  were  clad  from  head  to  foot,  and 
our  position,  he  could  not  see  us.  Gi\'iug  another 
cautious  look  in  all  directions,  he  stooped  down,  felt 
about  the  earth  for  a  moment  aud  then,  as  if  satisfied, 
commenced  remoxing  a  portion  of  it  with  a  sniall 
trowel.  I  could  distinguish  his  movements  sutficiently 
to  discover  that  he  wa.s  digging  iur  something  buried 
there;' but  I  dared  n<.>t  move,  as  the  ^lightest  noise 
might  have  alarmed  the  crimiual,  and  caused  him  to 
desist. 

Ill  a  few  moments  he  had  uue.irthed  what  subse- 
quently proved  to  be  a  metallic  bax,  eighteen  inches 
loUK  ami  about  one  foot  iu  width  ;  aud  from  this  he 
removed  several  small  packages,  wrapped  in  tinfoil, 
and  was  in  the  act  nl  r-^-placiug  tlie  box  when  I  sj)rang 
upon  him.  Unfortunately  for  myself,  my  foot  csughr 
iu  one  of  the  braces  of  the  fence,  'utterly  destroymg 
the  forcH  of  my  leivp,  aud  throwing  me  at  his  feet  with 
a  shock  that  sliglitly  stunned  me. 

Astounded  and  surprised  as  lie  was,  he  still  had  pi  e- 
sence  of  mind  enough  to  draw  his  revolver,  and  w.i9 
in  the  act  of  pointing  it  at  me,  when  my  companion 
grappled  him  fi-om  behind.         -  , 

Slielker  was  a  small  but  very*  powerful  man,  and, 
freeing  himself  almost  inst  sntly,  he  discharged  his  re- 
volver at  random,  and  lb  d  towards  the  house.  I  had 
b?  this  t'-ne  recovered  myself,  and,  darti"  the 
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steps,  caught  him  just  as  his  hand  was  upon  the  door 
kaub. 

As  may  well  be  supposed,  my  blood  was  thoroughly 
ui^,  Hud  1  aimed  to  make  short  work  of  the  job  ;  but 
%ve  soon  fouud  we  had  no  ordinary  man  tf>  deal  with. 
He  fought  with  the  desperation  of  an  infuriated  beast, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  a  severe  struggle,  which  left 
but  few  whole  garments  upon  any  of  us,  that  we  finally 
succeeded  in  placing  him  in  irons.  Thi.s  bsing  accom- 
plished, I  stood  guard,  while  my  assistant  went  into 
lije  yard  and  searched  for  the  box  and  packages. 

During  the  whole  struggle,  Shelker  had  not  made  a 
eingle  outcry,  and  my  comjjanion  and  myseh'  had  been 
equally  silent.  At  the  last  moment  we  had  thrown 
him  againtit  the  door,  with  such  violence  as  to  foi'ce  it 
open,  and  fell  in  upon  the  hall  floor  together.  The 
irons  had  just  snapped  tightly  over  his  wrists,  and  my 
assistant  had  descended  to  the  yard,  when  his  wife  and 
daughter,  alarmed  by  the  noise,  came  out  of  the  par- 
lour into  the  hdll, 

Mrs.  Shelker  was  a  lady  of  very  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  the  appearjmce  of  her  husband  lying  upon 
the  floor,  bleeding,  and  with  his  clothes  torn  into 
Bhreds,  caused  her  to  swoon  instantly. 

As  she  foil  to  the  floor,  Adelia  screanied  for  the  go- 
verness, who  came  hastily  down  the  staircase,  just  as 
Burton  made  his  appearance  from  the  library.  The 
latter  at  once  opened  the  front  door,  and  admitted  the 
officers,  who  had  been  waiting  for  the  promised  signal 
as  patiently  as  myself.  Through  the  assiduous  atten- 
tions of  her  daughter  and  the  governess,  ilrs.  Shelker 
recovered  in  a  few  moments,  and  came  into  the  par- 
lour. 

The  metallic  bos  on  the  table — the  piles  of  counter- 
feit notes,  representing  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds-tlie  torn  and  soiled  garments  of  the  men--and, 
above  all,  the  sight  of  her  husband  in  irons,  proved  too 
much  for  her  nervous  system,  and,  throwing  her  arms 
about  her  husband's  neck,  she  wept  bitterly. 

Shelker  soothed  her  as  well  as  he  was  able,  and  in 
reply  to  her  many  dem.auds  for  some  explanation  of 
the  terrible  circumstances  that  surrounded  him,  told 
her  that  he  had  been  arrested  on  a  charge  brought 
against  him  by  some  malicious  enemy  ;  that 
he  was  entirely  innocent  of  any  offence  against  the 
laws,  and  would  be  able  to  prove  himself  so  when 
opportunity  was  afforded  him  ;  but  that  now  he  must 
go  with  the  officers. 

Adelia,  who  had  been  sobbing  ss  bitterly,  to  ap- 
pearance, as  her  mother,  dried  her  tears  at  this  ex- 
planation, which  seemed  to  her  a  perfect  justification, 
of  her  father.  Jlrs.  Shelker,  on  thecontrary,  with  a 
woman's  instinct,  seemed  to  divinethe  whole  truth, 
and  said,  as  she  parted  from  her  hu.-sband  ; 

"  It  is  all  over,  Henry.  The  secret  is  out  at  last. 
You  will  go  to  prison,  and  we — we  shall  become  wan- 
derers." 

It  appeared  to  mo  that  sentence  for  life  to  penal 
servitude  could  not  have  been  a  more  severe  punish- 
ment, had  I  been  the  subject,  than  these  words,  so  full 
of  dread  despair— so  thoroughly  devoid  of  hope  for 
future  happiness. 

Slielker  was  removed  to  jail,  and  in  course  of  time 
V.MS  brought  before  the  courj^s,  tried,  convicted,  and 
sent  to  penal  servitude  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

His  wife,  whom  he  had  never  informed  relative  to 
his  business  until  after  his  arrest,  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  had  amassed  a  Very  considerable  future 
— sufficient,  after  defraying  the  expenses  incident  to 
his  defence  by  compeiteut  counsel,  to  enable  her  and 
t)Ai  \  to  live  comfortably,  and  even  luxuriously,  if  they 
BO  desired. 

She  remained  in  the  city  but  a  short  time,  however, 
preferring  to  go  abroad,  in  the  hope  that  a  change  of 
scene  and  a  removal  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  scene  of  her  sorrows  might  bring  back  to  her 
something  of  the  old-time  peace  of  the  past. 

Whether  she  was  successful  or  not  in  this  I  have 
never  learned.  An  officer  of  the  service  met  her  and 
Adelia  at  Vienna,  some  three  years  afterward.  Mrs. 
Shelker  looked  many  years  older  than  when  he  last 
met  her.  Her  nervous  system  was  apparently  shat- 
tered, and  her  life  anything  but  a  pleasure. 

AdeUa  had  developed  into  a  beautiful  young  lady, 
sweet  and  amiable  an  ever,  and  won  encomiums  from 
all  sides  for  the  tender  devotion  she  displayed  toward 
her  mother. 

The  officer,  of  course,  did  not  make  himself  known, 
nor  did  they  recognise  him  ;  and  this  was  the  last  I 
ever  heard  of  them. 


The  rapid  an'l  daily  increasing  sale  of  Willi.xms  and  Go  's 
T eas  is  tiio  best  proof  of  tlieir  great  superiority  in  strength, 
fiavonr,  and  richness.  Prices,  from  Is.  8d,  to  2s  lOd.  per  lb. 
io  Capel-klreet,  DubUo,  ^ 


THE  CHRYSALIS  AND  BUTTERFLY. 

With  happy  smiles  upon  a  face 

Whose  (Uniples  ba.n;sheil  sliadcws, 
i  sweet  gill  sought  us,  laiicn  with 
The  fragr.ibce  of  the  meadows. 

jhe  brought  a  shining  chrysalis  ; 

We  told  its  wondrous  story, 
icd  placed  it  on  a  rose-tree  near. 

To  show  its  dawning  glory. 

iVith  eager  haste  she  came,  next  morn, 

To  watch  her  tiny  troaMire, 
Lest  daring,  wanton  hands  perch.\aC9 

Should  rob  her  of  her  pleasure. 

And  lo  !  upon  the  window  ledge, 

There  lay  her  shattered  idol ! 
While,  toying  v/ith  the  blushing  rose, 

Airayed  as  for  a  bridal, 

There  shone  .a  brilliant  butterfly, 

Resplende  t  in  its  beauty, 
Sipping  the  rose,  as  coining  sweets 

Was  all  its  earthly  duty. 

Where  now  the  glory  of  the  prize 

liut  yester  fondly  cherished  ? 
Ah  !  robbed  of  all  th.at  gave  it  light. 

In  one  brief  night  it  per.shed  1 

The  dead  husk  place  away  from  sight ; 

Hide  it  btne.ath  green  mosses ; 
^dmire  its  angel  and  rejoice — 

Our  crowns  are  made  from  crosses. 


FUNERAL  FASHIONS. 
To  commence  with  the  deepest  mourning — that  of 
a  widow.    The  dress  is  of  paramatta,  entirely  covered 
with  crape  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  waist,  the 
crape  being  in  one  piece,  not  in  two,  but  must  come 
up  equally  high.     The  body  is  entirely  covered  with 
crape  ;  the  sleeves  are  made  close-fitting,  and  deep 
lawn  cuffs  and  a  lawn  collar  are  worn.    The  distinc- 
tive cap  is  worn  for  a  year  and  a  day.    The  out-door 
dress  must  have  a  jacket  or  mantle  of  paramatta, 
heavily  trimmed  with  crape — neither  fur  nor  velvet  is 
admissible — the  bonnet,  crape,   with  a  widow's  cap, 
and  a  crape  veil  with  a  deep  hem.    After  a  year,  siik 
heavily  trimmed  with  crape  may  be  worn  for  six  months, 
after  which  the  crape  may  be  lightened  considerably, 
and  jet  trimmings  are  admissible  ;  after  nine  montlis 
plain  black  may  be  worn.    After  two  years  mourning 
may  be  laid  aside,  but  it  is  better  taste  to  wear  half- 
mourning  for  some  months.    Cards  returning  thanks 
for  kind  inquiries  imply  a  willingness  to  see  those  to 
whom  they  are  sent  ;  so  the  proper  time  for  sending 
them   must  vary    according   to  individual  feeling. 
They  should  not,  however,  be  sent  before  six  months 
have  elapsed.    Of  course,  during  the  first  year  a  widow 
can  accept  no  invitations,  and  should  frequent  no  public 
places  ;  but  after  the  3'ear  is  pa.st  she  may  gradually 
return  to  society.     The  next  degree  of  mourning  is 
that  of  children  for  their  parents,  which  is  of  the  same 
duration  as  that  of  parents  for  a  child — namely,  one 
year.    For  three  months  paramatta,  or  some  similar 
material,  heavily  trimmed  with  crape,  should  be  worn, 
with  lawn  collars  and  cuiis  ;  for  the  next  three  silk,  with 
slightly  less  la'ape,  the  same  collars  and  ctifls.  After  six 
months  crape  is  laid  •aside,  and  plain  black  worn  for 
one  mouth  ;  black  ornaments  and   gloves   must  ha 
worn,  after  which  gold,  diamonds,  silver,  pearls,  and 
grey  gloves  sewn  with  black  are  admissible.  After 
nine    months  half- mourning  is  c^uite  correct.  No 
society  .should  be  indulged  in  for  two  months  ;  after 
that  ordinary  habits  may  be  gi-adually  resumed  ;  but 
crape  is  out  of  place  at  balls,  so  they  should  be  avoided 
while  it  is  worn.    A  wife  wears  mourning  for  her  hus- 
band's relatives  precisely  as  she  should  for  her  own. 
Six  months  is  the  proper  period  of  mourning  for  a 
brother  or  sister — three  months  in  crape,  two  in  black, 
and  one  in  half-mourning.    For  an  uncle  or  aunt, 
niece  or  nephew,  three  months  is  the  period,  and  no 
crape  is  worn  at  all.  No  invitations  should  be  accepted 
until  after  the  funeral     For  a  first  cousin,  six  weeks, 
three  of  which  may  be  slight.    It  is  not  compulsory  to 
wear  mourning  for  a  second  cousin  at  all  ;  if,  how- 
ever, he  or  she  has  been  an  intimate  friend,  three 
w-eeks  is  a  sufficiently  long  period.   These  exhaust  the 
degree  of  absolute  relationship,  but  there  are  other 
cases  where  mourning  is  compulsory  ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  case  of  a  mother  with  a  married  son  or 
daughter ;  if  either  of  them  lose  their  father  or 
mother-in-lay,  the  mother  wears  black,  not  crape,  for 
six  weeks,  and  slight  mourning  for  six  weeks  more. 
In  tlie  case  of  a  man  who  has  lost  his  first  wife  and 
married  again,  it  is  customary,  if  either  of  the  parents 


of  the  first  wife  die,  for  the  second  ''wife  to  wear 
slight  mourning  for  three  months,  more  especially  iSf 
there  should  be  any  children  by  the  first  marriage  ;  ib  / 
is  not  compulsory,  but  is  usual,  and  in  good  taste,,, 
The  second  wife,  however,  is  not  _  expected  to  weaj 
mourning  for  any  of  the  other  relatives  of  her  prede« 
cessor. 


BEES  AT  -  SYDENHAM. 

The  British '  Beekeepers'  Association  recently  held 
a  show  at  the'  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  The  pirin^ 
cipal  apiarian  operation  was  the  driving  out  of  bees, 
-which  includes  a  great  many  minor  processes.  A 
few  puffs  from  a  pipe  caused  the  bees  to  retreat 
among  the  combs,  and  the  hive  was  then  gently  in- 
verted.  Above  it  the  new  and  empty  hive  was  placed 
with  its  open  end  towards  the  former  base  of  the  in« 
verted  hive.  Then  the  chief  beemaster  drummed  with 
his  fists  upon  the  lower  hive  and  waited  for  the  rush.. 
At  the  first  disturbance  the  provident  creatures,.^ilway3 
(though  their  life  in  summer  is  but  sis  weeks)  in  fear 
of  a  poverty-stricken  old  age,  had  hastened  to  fill  theil 
bags  with  honey.  Thus  they  were  heavy  and  good-tem- 
pered, and  those  who  escaped  through  the  gap  between 
the  two  hives  forbore  to  sting  the  unprotected  face 
and  hands  of  the  beemasters.  In  a  few  minutes  a 
rushing  sound  was  heard,  the  bees  had  begun  the 
ascent  ;  the  queen  passed  up,  the  remainder  were 
sure  to  follow  her.  It  was  now  safe  to  incline  the  top 
hive  backwards  so  that  the  spectators  could  see  what 
was  passing  inside.  Like  soldiers  6w?^rining  up  the 
walls  of  a  beleaguered  city,  the  bees  were  observed, 
hurrying  upv.'ards  in  thousands,  climbing  over  each 
other's  bodies  several  deep,  without  paying  the  least 
attention  to  the  facUitiea  for  escape  which  the  opened 
hive  gave  them.  Then  the  combs  were  taken  out  of 
the  old  and  deserted  hive  and  put  in  frames  into  the  ; 
. "  slinger"  or  extractor.  A  handle  is  turned  and  the 
comb  flies  rapidly  round.  Centrifugal  action  driverj 
out  all  the  honey  from  the  cells  ;  it  drops  to  tb  a 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  passes  thence  into  the  ""jar 
placed  to  collect  it.  The  next  thing  is  to  tie  up  v.-ith 
tape  the  old  combs,  some  emptied  of  their  homey 
some  remaining  full,  in  Hew  frames  and  to  place  them 
in  the  nev^  hive.  In  24  hours,  or,  at  most,  in  -iS,  the 
fastenings  of  tape  will  become  unnecessary,  ior  the 
bees  with  cement  and  wax  will  have  built  the  combs 
into  the  new  frames  and  will  quickly  proceed  to  fill 
them  with  honey.  By  thus  making  use  a  sexond  time 
of  the  old  combs  the  time  of  the  bees  is  saved  ;  and 
they  give  to  honey-making  precious  days  of  summer 
■which  would  otherwise  be  devoted  to  the  building  up 
of  fresh  waxen  cells.  The  whole  process  which  we 
have  described  lasted  less  than  an  hour.  The  stationary- 
exhibition  of  the  association  was  scarcely  less  interest-^ 
ing.  There  were  some  bees  here,  but  they  were  im-. 
prisoned  closely  within  their  glasshouse  or  observatory 
hive.  There  are  50  diffi^rent  kinds  of  bees  known  to  ex-> 
hibitors,  but  the  bee  of  the  Maritime  Alps  which  gained 
this  prize  is  the  most  highly  valued  of  all  for  its  fine 
appearance,  good  temper,  and  reproductiveness.  It  ia 
tho  "  yellow-banded  bee"  of  Tennyson,  and  is  used  to 
improve  the  strain  of  the  common  black  boe.  There 
were  also  eshibitedthe  detached  glass  frames  fol.. 
lowing  each  other  hke  the  leaves  of  a  book,  the  frame 
hives  as  originally  constructed  by  Francis  Huber.  The 
blind  nattu-alist  flotirished  at  Geneva  in  the  last  cen* 
tury,  and  all  his  experiments  were  made  with  the  eyes 
and  hands  of  his  assistant,  Burnens,  guided  by  the 
master's  judgment.  The  frame  is  the  keystone  of 
modern  hive- building.  The  whole  show  is  a  develop., 
ment  of  the  discovery  cf  Huber.  In  the  modern  hives 
bars  of  wood  are  laid  across  the  top  of  a  box,  little 
slita  are  made  in  the  lower  sides  of  the  bars.  In 
these  slita  was  is  inserted.  When  the  beea 
are  admitted  they  find  the  wax,  attach  theip 
combs  to  it,  and  these  are  henceforth  formed 
in  straight  lines,  and  are  thus  more  convenient; 
for  the  use  and  observation  of  man  than  the  spoke- 
like and  {irregular  arrangements  which  otherwise  ara 
made  by  the  insects. 


A  AVhitb  Swallow. — A  specimen  of  the  common 
swallow  (hirundo  rustica)  of  a  pure  white  colour  has 
been  shot  in  the  county  Donegal,  and  forwarded  for 
preservation  to  Messrs.  "Williarjs,  2  Dame-street,  where 
the  bird  may  be  seen. 

Becker  Bi  os.'  Purest  and  Best  Te.i,  at  lOd.  per  lb.,  Is  a 
combiuation  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  all 
that  is  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Great  Gleorge'»« 
•itieet,  Dublin. 
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THE  THEATRE  ROYAL. 

Few  more  striking  or  satisfactory  transformations 
have  ftver  been  preseut^jd  at  the  Theatre  Royal  than 
that  which  was  witnessed  within  its  histonc  walls 
on  Monday  night.  The  united  skill  and  cua- 
ning  of  carpenter  and  painter  have  Boldom  accom- 
plished a,  more  pleasing  btage  tableau  than  the  rtal 
picture  decorator  and  upholsterer  have  succeeded  in 
making  out  of  the  interior  of  the  old  house  itself.  A 
comparatively  short  time  only  has  passed  since  the 
theatre  was  closed  for  repair  aad  renovati^jU.  Thanks 
to  untii-mg  effort  and  lavish  expense,  the  work  has 
been  completely  and  thoroughly  performed  ;  and  "the 
old  house  in  Hawkins-street,"  as  its  enthusiastic  habi- 
tues love  to  call  it,  will  appear  at  its  reopening  the 
handsomest  provincial  thejtre  in  the  Three  Kingdoms, 
and  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  comfortable  tcmi)les 
of  the  drama  in  the  world.  Our  readers  need  only  lay 
a  slight  task  upon  their  recollection  to  measure  the 
difScuities  of  the  labour  undertaken  in  tlieir  new 
establishment  by  the  lilessrs  Gunu.  During  several 
years  past  the  Theatre  Royal  was  notorious  for  dirt 
and  shabbiness,  as  well  as  for  its  extreme  defects 
in  the  all-important  matter  of  accommodation.  All 
varieties  of  tint  which  once  brightsnod  the  interior 
bad  merged  into  uniform  neutrility  in  universal 
Emudge  of  ashen  gray  dust,  marbled  with  smoke  and 
cobwebs.  The  very  caryatides,  once  so  fair  of  complexion, 
had  tiiken  Ethiop  skins,  ilelpomone  looked  as  if  she 
iiad  come  hurriedly  do.vn  a  chimney,  and  her  sister 
of  comedy  was  as  mottled  of  visage  as  the  wife  of  any 
kicking  collier  in  England.  It  was  the  same  every- 
where. Gilding,  floriatiou,  carvmg,  all  were  covered 
and  confused  beneath  the  accumulated  dust  of  sea- 
BQ6JS.  The  coble  ceiling  was  indistinguishable.  You 
would  never  have  6u^i>6cted  the  numerous  medalliou 
portr.iits  of  distinguished  poets,  which  occupy  the 
Tinderipaces  of  the  cii'cuit,  you  could  not  have  seen 
the  elaoorate  beauty  of  the  streaked  mouldings,  nor 
the  highly-wrought  groupings,  cherubic  and  other- 
wise, wtdch  are  profusely  displayed  upon  tliis  ample 
and  admu-able  p'ajoiid.  Even  the  Royal  Arms  on  the 
fcurscenium,  the  spider  had  draped  Britannia's  emblem 
with  his  unsightly  festoons,  and  the  rampant  sup- 
porters might  have  been  the  ass  and  the  j^oat  for  any 
leoniae  or  imicornal  likeness  you  cuuld  make  out.  But 
people  tuck  tiiis  good  humoureclly,  for  the  sake  of 
ancient  and  happy  associations,  for  love  of  the  old  place, 
for  gratitude  for  the  pleasant  hours  they  had  enjoyed 
it  it.forper.ional  respect  and  esteem  for  one  who,  while 
be  lived,  had  catered  well  and  spu  'tedly  for  his  pub- 
lic. They  endured  it  too  besause  they  expected  from 
year  to  year  that  affairs  woidd  be  mended.  Of  late, 
indeed,  there  was  no  small  gi  umbling  and  no  httle  of 
side-wiaded  suggestion  and  rc;n:ousir&nce  concerning 
the  state  of  things.  Those  who  were  disposed  to  be 
jnost  tolerant  concerning  the  decayed  and  disrepu- 
tai)ie  condition  of  the  house  were  less  easy  and  in- 
dulgent about  another  blemish.  This  was  want  of 
proper  veatilation.  Herein  lay  the  secret  of  much  of  that 
celestial  eccentricity  which  lined  the  upper  gallery  with 
youth  and  manhood  in  its  shirt-&leeves  and  yelling 
deliriously.  It  v.as  not  a  national  excitement,  but  the 
carbonic  poisoning  that  drove  them  to 
theii'  excesses.  Worse  than  the  heat  was 
the  cold,  which  seemed  nowhere  and  everyvrhere. 
You  sat  with  your  body  in  an  oven,  all  but  a  few 
inches  at  the  back  of  your  head,  or  about  the  small 
of  your  back,  or  up  your  trousers  leg.  Here  a  draught 
icy  chill  played  steadily  upon  you,  and  it  was  well 
indeed  if  you  did  not  leave  the  scene  of  enchantment 
in  company  with  the  gay  catarrh  or  the 
brisk  neuralgia,  or  it  might  be  the  still 
more  deadly-hvely  bronchitis,  and  this  without 
speaking  of  the  chance  fleas  who  lived  in  the  ragged 
seats,  aud  made  no  scruple  of  intruding  themselves 
tbruua;h  you  into  your  domestic  circle.  All  this  is 
chaxigad.  The  hidden  features  of  the  theatre  have 
been  diecovered,  what  was  kicking  has  been  supplied, 
all  taat  was  defective  has  been  remedied.  All  that 
taste  oould  dictate,  experience  suggest,  and  outlay 
achieve  h.^s  been  expended  upon  the  restoration,  and 
■what  uiuy,  ia  some  re»i,tcts,  be  termed  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  ih«  houflo.  TUo  result  is,  as  we  have  said,  the 
conversion  of  a  fusty,  antiquated,  aud  uncomfortable 
interior  into  a  theatra  worthy  of  any  capital  city  in 
Europo.  Visitors  will  be  struck  with  the  palpable 
metamorphosia,  ever,  upon  the  threshold.  The  vesti- 
bule aud  lobby  giving  ingress  to  the  dress  cholo  aud 
secoad.  cixcl»       most  efl'ectively  reaawed,  and  the 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


handsome  proportions  and  agreeable  architect\iral  dis- 
position of  this  fine  and  lofty  hall  are  brought  out  to 
their  full  advantage.  Two  magnificent  gasalicrs  will 
light  this  entrance,  aud  we  anticipate  that  when  lighted 
its  appearance  will  evoke  just  admiration.  It  is  ap- 
pointed in  a  manner  which  may  be  termed  luxuric^us. 
Soft  carpets  of  Brussel.-;  cover  the  st.iirs,  which  formerly 
lay  inches  deep  under  dust  ;  the  cheerful  contrasts  of 
happily  blead?d  colours,  and  the  play  of  light  on  lavi.sh 
areas  ut  gilding  will  replace  the  dismal  mono- 
tony of  cold  stone  and  grimy  damp-di.scoloUTtd 
walls.  Entering  the  dress  circle  froa»  this 
onsate  and  tasteful  landing,  the  eya  will  be  in- 
fallibly attracted  by  the  improvements  made  even  in 
the  outer  corrivior  which  sweeps  round  the  circle  out- 
side. This  has  been  painted  in  a  base  of  chocolate, 
Jtered  with  grey,  the  ornamentation  being  adouble  of 
an  arabasque  character.  The  effect  is  simple  and  lively. 
Here  one  becomes  aware  for  the  first  time  of  the  chan;re 
which  has  totally  revolutionised  the  system  upon  which 
the  house  was  lighted.  Short  burners  stand  from  the 
wall  at  fiequent  intervals,  making  the  once  obscure 
passage  as  light  as  day.  Stepping  off  this  corridor 
into  the  dress-circle  the  c'-up  d'aiil  occurs  at  a  sweep. 
You  are  in  a  magnified  Gaiety.  The  radiance  and 
gracefulness  of  the  Iving-streec  house  are  here,  but  they 
are  expanded  by  a  noblercontour  and  greater  size.  You 
aie  struck  at  once  with  the  prevailing  aspect.  It  is 
mingled  of  elegance  and  lightness,  and  does  not  want 
the  majesty  of  estent,  for  you  will  not  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed at  the  first  glance  with  what  seems  to  have 
been  an  actual  enlargement  of  the  whole  outside  space, 
but  what  has  in  reality  come  of  the  removal  of  certain 
obstructions  and  interruptions  to  the  volume  of  room. 
The  splendid  symmetry  and  large  and  harmonious  pro- 
portions of  the  bouse,  relieved  from  the  huge  gasaiiers 
audother  gros.'^ly  tiisteleisincubi,takethevision  grandly, 
while  the  pleasurable  eficct  in  the  bsholderis  completed 
by  the  exquisite  employmentof  colour  on  all  sides.  The 
clii-omatic  bates  ai-e  green,  gold,  and  a  charmingly  tender 
shade  of  pink.  Ttiese  hues  bleue  with  secondary 
shades  iu  a  judicjousdegree,  seemthe  born  favourites 
of  artificial  light,  for  the  rays  of  the  gas  make  them 
brighter  and  more  delicate.  This  chaste  and  open 
colouring  is  greatly  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  impres- 
sion of  liveliness,  space,  and  elegance  which  takes  the 
visitor  at  firtt  sight.  We  have  been  all  this  time  in 
the  dress  circle.  Let  us  look  nearer.  We  find  this 
important  section  of  the  house  no  longer  recognisable. 
The  sis  rows  of  seats  into  which  audiences  of  yore 
squeezed  a.'id  sweltered,  with  their  rough  torn  cushions, 
aud  their  cumbrous  divisions  into  boxes,  have  been 
replaced  by  scats,  if  anything,  stOl  more  luxurious 
than  those  in  the  corresponding  department  of  the 
Gaiety.  By  a  neat  de\-ice,  the  idea  of  Mr.  Michael 
Gunn,  these  scats  can  be  turned  on  their  pivots  so  as 
to  facilitate  passsge,  and  prevent  the  disturbance  and 
inconvenience  often  unavoidable  in  the  transit  of  late 
ariivals  or  early  departures  among  other  occupants.  A 
further  novelty  in  these  seats  v/ill  be  an  application  of 
straps  to  theL-  bottoms,  as  in  the  roofs  of  railway  car- 
riages, by  means  of  vs'hich  hats,  now  so  unmanageable 
a  nuisance  to  theatre-goers,  can  be  handily  put  away. 
It  is  unnece.isarj'  to  observe  that  the  substitution  of  four 
ranges  of  seatsfor  six  gives  a  great  increase  of  room  and  a 
corresponding  increase  of  per.?onal  ease  and  comfort. 
The  old  barriers  have  been  swept  away  moreover,  and 
the  dress  circle  is  now  an  unbroken  circuit  of  the 
house.  Ventilation  is  provided  for  by  a  system  of 
perforated  apertures,  thfough  which  a  constant  cm-rent 
of  air  will  be  maintained  without  atmospheric  incon- 
venience to  those  in  the  house.  Cloak-rooms  and  a 
handsomely  furnished  ladies'  retiring  room  are 
attached  to  this  part  of  the  house,  in  which,  by  the 
way,  we  may  once  for  all  include  also  the  private 
boxes.  These  latter  may  be  noticed  in  a  word. 
Evei-ythiug  that  the  art  and  appliances  of  decorator 
and  upholsterer  could  supply  has  been  used  in  fitting 
these  up,  aud  they  proclaim  the  pains  that  have  been 
taken  with  them.  This  region  of  the  house  is 
adorned  with  an  extremely  handsome  paper,  dark  and 
gold,  the  hghts  are  from  the  back,  as  in  the  Gaiety, 
only  more  in  number.  Those  who  endeavoured  to 
keep  their  eyes  on  the  stage  through  the  blinding  glai-e 
of  the  old  gasaiiers  will  apjjreciate  the  alteration, 
which  helps  the  sight  from  behind,  while  it  has  caused 
the  removal  of  most  grievous  obstructions  from  before. 
Iu  connection  with  this  part  of  the  auditorium,  the 
gieat  assembly  room,  so  dreary  a  waste  under  the  old 
re.ymc,  has  been  turned  into  a  mugnificent  fuijor,  or 
place  of  lounge.  It  is  provided  with  an  excellently 
appointed  buffet,  supplying  refresliments  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  its  attractions  will  further  iucUide  news- 
papers, periodicals.  &c.   This  mafiuifice-fc  aj'v*pv*'^ 
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now  that  it  has  been  worthily  treated,  shows  worthy 
of  th<»  high  Draise  bestowed  upon  it  from  time  to  time. 
Much  tu.»»  uas  been  said  of  the  dress  circle  would 
answer  f^..  •descripuon  of  the  second  circle.  This  much, 
resorted  and  popular  section  of  the  est-ablishment  has 
been  also  newly  fitted,  and  when  we  say  that  the  im- 
provements include  backs  to  the  seats,  those  who  pa- 
tiently endured  the  long  purgatory  of  a  three  or  four 
hours'  sitting  on  the  stirk,  unsupported  benches  of  the 
old  time,  will  thank  the  solicitude  which  has  provided 
this  boon.  The  ventilation  here  is  after  the  fashioa 
existing  beneath.  Attached  to  the  second  circle  there 
is  also  a  cloak-room,  a  neat  retiring  room  for  ladies— a 
crying  want  ia  Hawkins-street,  never  before  sup- 
plied, as  vj-ell  as  a  refreshment  counter.  The  middle 
gallery  has  shared  in  the  improvements  of  the  higher* 
priced  departments.  The  cushioned  seats  of  the  se- 
cond circle  have  been  transferred  to  it,  eo  that  the 
patrons  of  this  region  will  now  enjoy,  ia  the  way  of 
accommodation,  a  sensation  unknown  to  them  hitherto. 
xTie  middle  gallery  is  provided  with  a  fine  hirge  room, 
where  refreshments  of  the  best  can  be  had;  and  when 
we  say  that  the  upper  gallei-y  is  equally  well  cared  for 
in  this  respect,  the  completeness  with  which  every- 
thing in  the  house  has  been  arranged  will  be  evident. 
Formerly  the  gods  either  scrambled  ia  a  sort  of  niche 
for  a  glass  of  bad  beer,  or  they  descended  from  Olympus 
and  had  their  nectars  m  the  outer  publics,  causing  vast 
pother  and  confusion  in  their  ret  urn  from  among  the  mor- 
tals. They  are  saved  from  thi^now.and  both  they  and  the 
less  elevated  denizens  of  the  middle  gallery  have  beea 
further  thought  of  iu  the  provision  of  certain  import- 
ant features  of  accommodation  which  were,  perhaps, 
the  worst  wants  of  the  house  up  to  the  present.  The 
top  gallery  has  been  new  seated,  and  is  now  a  most 
comfortable  resort.  Descending  for  a  moment  to 
the  pit,  we  find  here  the  seats  not  only  cushioned  and 
covered  with  American  cloth  of  a  pretty  red,  but  that 
each  alternate  row  is  backed,  an  arrangement,  the  con- 
venience of  which  is  as  obvious  as  its  comfort.  The 
miserably  defective  means  of  ingress  and  egress,  and 
the  winds  and  draughts  of  old  have  beea  perfectly 
cured.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  visitor 
is  able  to  see  the  ornamental  details  of  the  interior, 
the  extent  and  high  quality  of  which  he  probably 
never  previously  suspected,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
concealed  and  disfigured.  Paint  and  gilding  have 
given  every  artistic  trait  a  second  birth,  and  developed 
anew  the  beauties  which  lay  so  long  buried  under 
manifold  grime.  The  carvings  and  mouldings  on  the 
stage  front,  the  boxes,  and  the  faces  of  the  circles  and 
galleries,  now  stand  iu  clear  and  clean  relief  from  a 
charming  background  of  colour.  A  most  agreeable, 
and,  for  so  slight  aninspiratioa,  avery effective,  idea  has 
been  applied  to  the  circles,  which  have  valances  at- 
tached. These  valances,  or  tassels,  carried  round 
the  entire  sweep  of  the  auditorium,  correct  what 
would  be  without  them  sharp  aud  rigid  outlines, 
and  form,  besides,  exceedingly  graceful  appendages 
A  conspicuousmeritofthereformed  houseisits  hghtiag. 
The  chief  agency  in  this  important  matter  is  a  grand 
"sunlight"  of  some  2»0  points  or  stars.  We  have 
hardly  ceen  a  more  powerful  and  pleasing  illuminator. 
Unlike  the  general  cast  of  such  inventions,  it  does  not 
refract  its  own  light  uppn  the  lower  space,  leaving  its 
own  altitude  more  or  less  in  shadow.  A  talc  shade, 
delicately  translucent,  throws  the  lightin  softened  bril- 
liancy upon  the  highest,  as  well  as  the  lowest,  regioas 
of  the  house,  and  shows  the  decorated  ceiling  to  pre- 
culiar  advantage.  Henceforth  the  gallery  gods  may 
not  reckon  upon  the  friendly  gloom  which  aided  their 
pranks  of  olth  They  are  as  much  in  the  brightness  as 
any  of  those  over  whom  they  enjoyed  hitherto  the 
double  advantage  of  eminence  and  obscurity.  Tho 
improved  system  of  lighting  has  permitted  a  notable 
change  for  the  better  as  regards  the  stage.  The 
strangely  obstructive  foot-lights,  which  all  but  entirely 
spoiled  the  view  from  the  pit,  have  been  replaced  by 
lights  arranged  on  the  excellent  plan  of  Mr.  Glover, 
the  weU-kuown  theatrical  manager  of  Glasgow.  A 
result  of  the  change,  besides  its  infinitely  better  and 
mca-e  comfortable  hghting,  is  that  the  sfcige  has  been 
lowered  nearly  two  feet,  aud,  with  a  corresponding 
depression  of  the  orchestral  enclosure,  the  occupants 
of  the  parterre  are  now  among  the  best  situated  spec- 
tutors  in  the  house.  It  is  plain,  from  wh.it  we 
have  said,  that  nothing  has  been  left  un- 
done to  make  the  Theatre  Royal  worthy 
of  its  place  as  the  first  of  Irish  the;itres.  It  has  been 
made  worthy  of  its  patrons  and  its  proprietors  alike. 
There  is  noUiing  gaudy,  nothing  iu  false  taste — ail  is 
exquisitely  subdued,  but  without  lossof  thebestcharac- 
ten.-<tics  of  aplaceof  pubiicHatertainment.  Itsreopeuing 
on  Moadaj  oight  wm  is  oocurraao«  uf  double  ec^at. 
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HOUSEHOLD  ME3IS. 

HoRSER-UMSH  Powder. — In  the  beginning  of  winter 
slice  horseradish,  and  dry  it  slowly  before  th©  fire. 
When  dry,  rub  or  pound  and  bottle  the  powder. 

Calf's  Heart. — Cut  downinshces  and  dress  as  a 
pl^in  stov.-,  -AvA  season  wilh  lemon  grated,  or  stuff  and 
ro-ist,  rolling  in  forcemeat. 

To  IVIxscfi  VkaL. — Tuke  only  the  fine  white  part  of 
the  meat,  mince  it  very  finely,  and  heat  it  up  in  a  little 
■veal  stock,  Trith  ■white  pepper,  salt,  mace,  a  good  deal 
of  finely-rasped  lemon-peel  and  a  glassful  of  hot 
cream. 

PLiix  Sauce  for  Fish. — Melt  some  butter  in  hot 
wc.ter  and  vinegar ;  add  the  liver  first  boiled  and 
chopped,  and  thicken  vi-ith  the  yolk  of  an  ei'g  or  flour. 
Mustard,  or  a  tablespoonful  of  catsup,  of  IJarvoy,  or 
walnut-pickle,  is  a  cheap  good  addition  to  the  above. 

LtVER  SaCce  for  Fish.— Boil  the  fish  liver  by  it- 
self ;  take  away  all  fibres  and  black  parts  that  attach 
to  it,  and  pound  it  in  a  mortar.  Boil  it  up  in  thin 
melted  butt'ir  with  cayenne,  and  sharpen  with  lemon- 
juice  or  leinon  cut  in  dice.  If  a  higher  gout  is  want, 
add,  say,  essence  of  anchovy  or  catsup,  instead  of 
lemon  juice,  or  in  addition  to  it. 

PRiCAXDEttt. — Take  one  pound  of  the  lern  of  a  leg 
of  veal,  half  a  pound  of  re.il,  and  four  rusks  soaked  in 
milk,  four  eggs  (leaving  out  two  whites),  some  onions, 
pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  lemon  peel  ;  chop  all  toge- 
ther very  fine,  and  make  three  balls  of  it,  which  you 
must  drop  intoboihng  water  and  boil  four  minutes. 
Make  a  gravy  from  the  skin  and  bones,  &c..  Egg, 
crumb  and  fry  tlie  balls  a  light  brown  in  butter,  and 
stew  them  half  an  hour  in  this  gra-vy,  garnish  the  dish 
■with  slices  of  lemon  ;  thicken  the  sauce  with  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  i:  too  thin.  It  ought  to  be  very  thick. 
This  may  be  made  of  dressed  beef,  or  of  fowl  or  game  ; 
itjmay  also  be  baked  in  a  mould,  turned  out,  and 
served  in  a  napkin. 

Brioche  Paste. — Everyone  who  has  had  the  fe- 
licity of  s  eing  Paris  hag,  of  course,  paid  for  it  in  many 
■ways  besides  by  being  deafened  with  shrill  cries  of 
"Brioches  '  Gateaux  de  Nanterre  !"  &c.  The  brioche 
paste  is,  notwithstanding,  the  fir.3t-rate  article  of  its 
kind  in  Europe  when  properly  prepared  ;  and  by  a 
variation  in  the  shapes  of  the  G.iteaux  and  a  few  addi- 
tions, it  msy  be  produced  in  fifty  forms  of  cake.  It  is 
made  (in  the  bp=t  way)  in  the  following  manner  and 
proportions  Have  four  pounds  (equal  to  four  and  a 
half  English  weight)  of  dry,  fine  flour  ;  take  one- 
fourth  of  this  to  make  the  leaven  in  this  manner  ; 
make  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  flour,  into  this  pour 
a  small  wineglassful  of  sweet  yeast,  and  over  this  as 
much  hot  water  as  will  make  it  rather  a  thick  leaven. 
Set  this  covered  before  the  fire,  making  a  few  trans- 
verse incisions  on  the  surface.  Give  it  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  to  rise.  Then  leaven  the  remaiping 
flour  thus  : — Throw  a  little  beat  salt  and  some  sugar, 
both  melted  in  water,  over  the  flour.  Make  a  hole  in 
the  middle  of  it.  Crumble  down  two  pounds  of  butter, 
and  break  a  dozen  eggs  into  it.  Knead  it  up  quicldy 
once,  and  again  till  well  mixed,  and  pour  the  prepared 
leaven  equally  over  it.  Divide  it  into  pieces,  which 
knead  and  toss  about,  changing  their  place  continually 
to  blend  the  whole  together,  and  keep  the  brioche 
paste  in  a  medium  temperature  (according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather)  rolled  up  in  a  cloth,  dusted  ■with 
fiour,  and  spread  another  over  the  deep  vessel  in 
which  it  is  l.dd.  Ne.xt  day  (for  it  works  the  better  for 
lying  over  nighi.)  break  and  mould  the  paste  into  any 
form  you  please,  large  or  small.  By  the  addition  of 
sugar  or  currants,  you  havo  sugar  loaves  and  Gateaux 
de  Kanterre.  Add  currants  and  fiue-stone'd  raisins, 
and  you  have  the  Gateaux  de  Compiegne.  Tinge  the 
paste  with  saffron  diluted  in  water,  and  add  a  glass  cf 
ILideira  or  sweet  wine  ;  and,  by  moulding  in  proper 
shapes,  you  have  Babas.  The  moulds  should  be  but- 
tered, and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  Babas  are  not 
scorched  on  top,  as  colour  is  always  of  consequence. 
Another  preparation  is  made  by  strewing  well-flavoured 
Swiss,  Italian,  or  Enghsh  cheese,  in  very  small  dice, 
before  baking  it.  Brioche  cakes  are  generally  made 
with  a  head  and  sole,  or  flat  part,  like  our  luuiiin.^. 
These  are  separately  shaped  in  the  hand,  and  theu 
stuck  together  ;  a  smaller  tcp  or  bottom  of  the  paste 
is  clapped  on  above  all,  where  the  top  is  a  little  dented 
in.  The  cakes  are  brushed  with  beat  eggs,  and  baked 
in  a  quick  oven.  Large  Brioche  cakes,  like  all  cakes, 
require  a  steady  but  not  quick  heat,  else  they  will 
scorch  before  being  baked  through.  Morsels  of  BriL-clie 
paste,  prepared  in  very  small  balls,  straws,  or  as  Ca- 
gluiri  paste,  make  a  good  addition  to  soups,  and  may, 
it  i<tamped,  be  served  with  stews,  or  wherever  sippets 
are  suitabla. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 

The  Villa  Garden. — One  of  the  prime  ditties  in- 
cumbent on  the  villa  gareiener  at  this  time  of  the  year 
is  that  of  keeping  the  garden  free  from  weeds.  Plea- 
sant, and  not  uufrequent,  showers  of  rain  are  fall- 
ing, wliich,  moistening  the  er.rtl;,  give  oecav-on  to  a 
profuse  growth  of  ■weeds,  and  t):iey  put  in  appearance 
at  every  point ;  and  even  the  hard,  gravelled  walks 
are  no  exception.  In  the  case  of  ground  cleared  oi' 
crops,  hoe  it  occasionally  on  a  drying  day,  doing  so 
when  the  weeds  are  young,  and  they  Will  soon  wither 
up.  \V»eds  that  have  made  some  growth  had  better 
be  pulled  up  by  h:md  ;  if  thcj-  are  cut  down  liy  means 
of  the  hce,  they  do  not  wither  in  showe:y  ■^•■■ather, 
but  quickly  take  root  again.  Even  if  the  weeds  are 
cut  up  by  the  hoe,  it  is  best  to  pra-'S  a  rake  over  the 
ground,  and  so  gather  them  up  and  put  them  on  the 
rubbish  heap.  All  the  refuse  of  the  garden,  if  gathered 
in  a  heap  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner,  and  occ:iiion- 
ally  covered  v/ith  a  little  soil,  will  by-and-b*,  when 
quite  decayed,  come  in  very  handy  for  digiing-in  dur- 
ing -winter,  or  for  burying  in  ^he  trenches  -when  the 
ground  is  deeply  dug  and  ridged  up  for  winter. 

Advantage  should  bo  taken  of  a  shower  which  nicely 
moistens  the  siuface  of  the  paths  to  pull  the  weeds 
out  of  them.  An  old  ojster-knife,  firmly  gripped  by 
the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  worked  in  conjunc- 
tion ■ivith  the  thumbs,  is  one  of  the  best  tools  to  use 
in  weeding  a  gravel  path.  The  weeds  shoukl  be 
plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  the  walks  rolled  over;  or, 
failing  a  garden  roller,  gently  flattened  down  with  the 
back  of  a  spade.  The  hoe  o-jght  not  to  be  used  on 
gravel  wallis  in  a  small  garden,  unless  for  cleaning  and 
loosening  purposes,  preparatory  tolapng  down  a  uress- 
ingfof  gravel  on  the  surface.  The  hoa  v.'ill  not  remove 
the  roots  fcf  the  weeds  altogether,  and  they  will  soon 
spring  into  growth  again.  By  removing  the  seeds  be- 
fore they  flower  a  harvest  of  seeds  is  saved,  for  when 
these  are  shed  they  soon  spring  into  growth,  and  pro- 
duce numberless  plants. 

Kitchen  GARCDi". — On  vacant  plots  of  ground,  that 
have  become  clear  d  by  lilting  the  later  crops  ot  pota- 
toes, clearing  away  bean  and  pea  haulms,  and  other 
things,  plant  winter  greens,  such  as  kales  and  savoy. 
Some  sprouting  brocoli  shotild  be  put  out  without 
delay,  if  not  already  done.  Not  only  is  it  a  favourite 
and  excellent  vegetable,  but  it  will  grow  almost  where 
any  other  winter  green  will  not  grow,  even  under  trees. 
Any  one  who  has  inspected  the  market  grounds  about 
London  will  have  observed  that  the  market  gardeners 
plant  out  Jan  immense  quantity  of  sprouting  brocoli 
Lin  .er  the  shade  of  the  hu^ge  apple  and  pear  trees. 
GoOicberries  are  pranted  under  the  trees,  and  the  in- 
tervening spaces  they  fill  up  with  sprouting  brocoli. 
If  not  already  done,  some  cabbage  and  cauliHower  seed 
should  be  sown  at  once  ;  the  former  should  be  planted 
out  in  beds  to  stand  the  winter  in  odd  pkces  as  soon 

large  enough,  and  the  cauliflowers  for  wintering  un- 
der any  protection  that  can  be  afforded  them.  Cabbage 
that  was  sown  some  weeks  ago  will  have  grown  into 
nice  young  plants,  and  they  should  be  planted  out 
thickly  in  spare  pieces  of  ground.  Cabbage  does  well 
v/hen  planted  close  together,  as  the  gro'.vth  will  be 
slow,  and  the  demands  of  the  kitchen  constant.  So 
long  as  there  is  space  for  the  development  of  the 
plants,  that  is  sufficient,  Nice  dv/arf  cibbage  of  the 
type  of  improved  nonpariel  and  early  York — certainly 
the  best  two  cabbages  for  small  gardens — make  close, 
compact  hearts,  without  a  superabundance  of  outside 
leaves-  Cabbages  should  have  a  j^V'd  soil,  so  as  to 
encourage  a  quick  g^o^7th,  which  nii);es  them  tender, 
and  v;hen  boik'd  they  have  a  delicious  mellow  flavour. 

The  beds  of  White  Spanish  and  James'  Keeping 
Onions  sown  in  early  spring,  for  winter  use,  will  now 
be  fast  ripening  otf,  and  they  should  be  pulled  up  and 
spread  on  a  garden  mat,  to  become  thoroughly  dry 
before  being  stored  av,-ay  for  use.  The  place  in  which 
to  store  them  is  a  cool,  dry,  aii^y  loft  or  ehed,  on  the 
floor  of  a  spare  room,  or  any  suitable  place  that  can  be 
utiUsed  in  this  way.  Where  fruit  and  other  garden 
produce  have  to  be  stoiv'ed  away,  more  room  is  re- 
quired than  can  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  in  cases 
wheie  the  residence  is  small  The  onions  can,  there- 
fore, be  roped,  at  least  the  largest  of  them,  and  hung 
up  in  the  kitchen.  Eijping  onions  is  a  simple  proce-is ; 
what  is  required  is  a  rope  made  of  straight  wheat 
sti  aw,  about  1  inch  in  diameter  and  3  feet  in  length, 
finnly  tied  at  each  end  and  in  the  middle  with  a  piece 
of  twine.  Then  holding  the  rope  of  straw  in  the  left 
hand,  take  four  of  the  largest  onions,  having  strong 
necks,  and  place  them  in  a  circle  round  the  bottom  of 
the  rope,  and  firmly  tie  them  to  it  round  the  necks, 
and  so  on  till  the  royc  is  completed. 


FACETI/E. 

What  bar  is  that  which  often  opens  and  natST  elmta  ? 
Crow-bar. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  fiock  in  the  fold 
at  night  and  the  words  written  in  a  letter  ?  The 
former  are  penned  up  and  the  latter  are  penned  down. 

V>"hy  is  an  empty  discourse  libe  a  solid  one?  Be- 
cause it  is  all  sound. 

WI?^  is  rheumatism  like  a  glutton  ?  Because  it  at- 
tacks the  jeints. 

^\'hy  do  poets  seldom  make  good  astronninors  ?  Be- 
cause they  so  love  women  that  they  cannot  attend  to 
the  other  heavenly  bodies. 

Why  can  an  elephant  not  easily  be  robbed  ?  Be- 
cause he  always  carries  his  trunk  before  hun. 

Why  are  soldiers  like  clocks  ?  Because  their  first 
duty  is  to  mark  time. 

What  months  rc-;emble  burnt  logs  ?  November  and 
Decmbcr  ;  because  they  are  the  embers  of  the  dving 
year. 

When  is  the  weather  like  a  crockery  shop  ?  When 
it  is  muggy. 

Why  is  a  bullock  a  very  obedient  animal  ?  Eseause 
he  will  lie  down  if  you  axe  him, 

Vrhcre  does  old  Father  Time  abide  ?  In  the  quarters 
of  the  ye,.r,  to  be  sure. 

_  Why  are  women  like  beets  ?  Because  the  ycranger 
they  are  the  sweeter. 

^Vhat  weed  do  many  men  prefer  to  a  beautiful 
flower  ?    A  good  cigar. 

When  is  a  watch  like  a  skein  of  .?ilk  ?  WTien  it's 
getting  wound. 

What  isio  do  young  ladles  steer  for  ?  The  Isle  of 
Man. 

Where  should  gardeners  go  ?    To  Botany  Bay. 

The  present  and  past  of  what  verb  is  a  pleasing 
amusement  2  See-.saw. 

When  1.5  a  man  like  the  letter  B  ?  When  he  is  ia 
bed. 

Why  can  the  world  never  come  to  an  end  ?  Because 
it  is  round. 

When  do  sailors  draw  breath  strongly  ?  When  they 
h.aul  thoir  wind. 

Vr  hat  dress  should  a  grenadier  wear  ?  A  shell 
jacket. 

AVben  is  a  man  like  a  boot  ?  When  he  goes  on  foot. 
What  countryman  must  a  miner  necessarily  be  ?  An 
Abyssinian. 

What  is  the  worst  kind  of  fare  for  a  man  to  live  on? 
Warfare. 

What  is  that  which  can  be  often  found  where  it  is 
not  ?  Fault. 

Why  is  the  rifle  an  insignificant  weapon  ?  Because 
it  is  within  a  t  of  being  a  trifle. 

Where  was  the  Man  in  the  Moon  bom  ?  In  the  Isle 
of  Skye. 

When  is  a  lobster  like  a  mortar  ?  'WTien  it  casts  its 
shell. 

V.'tlat  instrument  of  war  does  the  earth  resemble  ? 
A  revolver. 

Why  is  a  person  smoking  like  an  individual  in  a 
rage  ?    Because  he  fumes. 

Why  is  a  lean  dog  like  a  man  in  meditation  ?  Be- 
cause he  is  a  thin  cur  (thinker). 

Why  is  boots  at  an  inn  like  an  editor?     Because  he 
polishes  the  understanding  of  his  patrons. 
^  Why  is  a  man  who  gets  knocked  dovra  at  an  election 
like  the  world  which  we  inhabit  ?    Because  he  is  flat- 
tened at  th3  polls. 

What  is  the  dilFeronce  between  filling  a  pitcher  with 
water  and  throwing  a  woman  overboard  ?  One  is  water 
into  the  pitcher,  and  the  other  pitch  her  into  th© 
water. 

Why  are  billiard  players  like  caster.s  of  ordnance  ? 
Because  thoy  make  cannons. 

W'hy  is  a  soldier  hke  a  vine  ?  Because  he  is  lisfed, 
trained,  and  forced  to  f=hoot. 

Self-respect — Cook  (to  fellow-servant  who  has  been 
after  a  new  place):  "Well,  'Lira,  will  it  suit  '<"  Eliza: 
"  Not  if  I  ItiiowB  it.  Why,  when  1  got  there,  blest  if 
there  wasn't  the  two  young  ladies  of  'the  'ouse  both  a- 
u  ;in'  of  one  piano  at  the  R-;me  time!  '  Well,'  thinks  I, 
'  this  Iiis  a  coaling  dov.-n  in  the  world.'  So  I  thought 
1  WPS  best  say  good  nioruin'." 

Th'j  Bj:st  Salesman.— a  good  advertisement  in  a 
good  new.?paper  is  the  best  of  all  possible  salesmen. 
It  is  a  salesman  who  nevei  sleeps,  and  is  never  wea'-y; 
who  goes  after  business  early  and  iate;  ■n-ho  accosts  the 
merchant  in  hi.'>  shop,  the  scholar  in  his  study,  the 
lawyer  in  his  office,  the  lady  at  her  tea-table;  who  can 
be  seen  in  a  thou.sand  places  at  once,  and  speaks  to  a 
million  of  people  every  day,  saying  to  octi  ©no  '■Jw- 
best  thing  in  the  best  maiinejc- 
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TO  COKKESPOl^DENTS. 
*»*  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days 
after  they  are  received,  and  aometimes,  owing  to  th.^ 
Jiumber,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Tlejeoted  MSS.  are  destroyed,  escept  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  we  take  every  care  to  return  them 
«afely  if  found  unsuitable.  - 

S14T0. — They  are  particular  as  to  age  in  aU  depart- 
Vlients  of  the  public  service.  You  will  have  to  give 
&  certificate  of  both.  But  a  little  influence  might 
got  over  the  difi'erence  of  a  few  months.  Both  offices 
'  ars  pretty  much  the  same,  as  they  are  both  under 
<hvS  same  department. 

I  D.  asks — Shuuld  I  forward  to  you  some  pieces  of 
/^loetry,  which  I  may  say,  without  partiahty  or  ego- 
;"  tism,  are  uncommonly  rich  in  sentiment,  imagina- 
rtion,  metre,-  and  originality,  would  you  aUdw  me  a 
•  fair  monit«ry  compensation  ?    For  obvious  reasons 
^  We  must  respectfully  decline  to  negotiate  with  B.  D. 
3?ENWTS. — A  fair  English  education  ;  a  knowledge  of 
one  or  two  modern  languages  being  a  valuable  addi- 
tion.   The  hours  vary  in  Dublin  as  elsewhere.  Per- 
sonal application  with  strong  testimonials.  The 

.  quaUfications  are  the  same  as  for  other  armies,  and 
the  chances  of  promotion  depend  altogether  on  the 
'  intelligence  and  conduct  of  the  soldier.    The  work 
■  is  very  hard,  and  the  present  term  five  years.  The 

"handwriting  of  the  letter  is  best. 
^OKEYWOOD. — You  suffer  from  an  affection  of  the  ner- 
.  vous  system,  of  a  kind  declared  by  pathologists  to 
*  .be  very  rare.    But  for  your  own  description  of 
,  yourself  we  should  hrcve  judged  you  a  person  of 
?inorbid  sensibility.    The  cure  is  more  a  matter  of 
.'mental  self-control  than  of  mere  regimen  and  ob- 
servance. But  do  not  forget  that  persons  of  a  tem- 
■pera^iient  so  easil'y  moved  as  yours  enjoy  as  well  as 
Buffer  ;  and  if  your  emotions  are  really  interested  in 
.the  way  you  m.ention,  shedding  tears  or  smiling  in- 
'voluntarily  is  but  a  natural  result  of  your  enthu- 
siasm.   Y'our  writing  is  free  and  firm. 
^QUrgEE. — ^The  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  eldest 
Eon  of  the  late  Mr.  Isaac  Disraeli,  of  Bradenham, 
Bucks — the  well-known  author  of  the  "  Curiosities 
'  'of  Liitera'ture" — is  of  Hebrew  extraction,  and  was 
3born  ia  London,  Dec.  31,  1805.   He  was  early  ar- 
ticled iu  a  soUcitor'a  ofilce,  and  became  an  author 
While  yet  a  minor.     In  1825  he  took  the  novel 
^eadirig  pubhc  by  surprise  with  "  Vivian  Grey,"  fol- 
,  .iowe/d,  at  intervals,  by  "  The  Young  Duke,"  Hen- 
rietta Temple,"  "  Contarini  Fleming,"  "  Venetia,' 
"  The  Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy,"  and  other  brilliant 
■Works  of  imagination.   Leaving  England  in  the  year 
,.1829,  he  spent  the  winter  at  Constantinople,  and 
travelling  afterwards   through  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Kubia,  returned  to  his  native  shores  in  1831,  when 
he  found  the  English  people  violently  excited  on 
the  question  of  parliamentary  reform.  He  contested 
the  borough  of  Wycombe  on  Tory  principles  against 
the  Hon.  C.  Grey,  son'of  the  then  Premier,  and  was 
defeated  by  a  narroV^jprityV"  In  1837  he  entered 
Parliament  as  M.P.'  for  Maidstone,  which  consti- 
tuency he  exchanged  iu  1841  for  Shrewsbury.  In 
1847  he  was  returned  for  the  county  of  Bucking- 
ham, wJiich  he  h,-,xs  continued  to  represent  from  that 
to  the  pi-esent  time.    He  adhered  to  Sir  R.  Peel's 
party  until  that  minister  became  a  convert  to  the 
doctc'mos  of  free  trade,  but  from  that  date  allied 


himself  closely  with  the  Conservative  party,  of 
which  he  became  the  acknowledged  loader  in  the 
House  of  Commons  after  the  death  of  Lord  G.  Ben- 
tinck.  He  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under 
Lord  Derby's  administration  of  1352  and  1858-9, 
and  iu  the  latter  year  brought  in  a  Reform  Bil] 
which  was  defeated  by  the  Whigs,  though  the 
latter  have  since  failed  to  bring  in  a  bill  of  their 
own.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  Parliamentary  session  of 
1864,  veheraently  ojjposed  Loi-d  Palmerston's  Go- 
vernment, especially  on  the  question  of  its  foreign 
policy.  Mr.  Disraeli  led  the  opposition  from  that 
period  until  1858,  when  the  defeat  of  the  Gladstone 
Ministry  led  to  their  resignation  and  the  accession 
to  power  of  the  Conservativ^^arty  ;  but  after  a 
few  months  of  office  they  wer^jjj.4uw»-def eated-  gd 
the  Jleform  Bill,  and  again  Mr.  Disraeli  took  his 
place  as  leader  of  the  oppo.?ition.  He  occupied  this 
post  until  the  waning  popularity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  impelled  that  statesman  to  suddenly 
appeal  to  the  country  on  the  eve  of  the  re-assembling 
of  Parliament,  when  the  Tory  party,  were  returned 
to  power  by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  an 
honorary  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  a  privy  councillor, 
a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  a  governor  of 
Wellington  College, a  trustee  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,and  a  deputy  lieutenant  lor  jjucks,  in  which 
his  estate  of  Hughe;n^en  Manoi-  is  situate.  He  was 
also  a  Royal  Commissioner  of  the  great  exhibition  of 
1851.  Among  Mr.  Disraeli's  publications  since  his 
entrance  on  political  life  have*  been  "  Coningaby," 
"  Sibyl,"  '•  Tancrcd"-**works  curiously  compounded 
of  politics  and  fiction  ;  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Eng- 
li.sh  Constitution," a  biographyofLordG.Eentiuck,&c. 
In  1864  he  republished  an  early  poetical  work,  en- 
titled "A  Revolutionary  Epic,"  and  since  that  time 
the  well-known  novel,  entitled  "  Lothair." 
C.  M.  B. — Shaving  'the  head  is  the  only  resource  which 
seems  efiective  to  arrest  or  prevent  premature  loss 
oi  hair.  There  is..Jio  hair-wash  better  in  this  respect 

than  equal  parts  of  castor  oil*and  rum.  Under  the 

circumstances  you  describe  the  gentleman  accom- 
panying the  lady  "  moves"  his  hat,  of  course. 
W.  C.  E.  writes  : — In  reply  to  a  query  in  last  week's 
Despatch  from  "  W.  C.  E.,"  I  beg  to  state  that  there 
was  an  actor  of  the  name  of  "  Herr  William  Cud- 
taore  Eggers,"  who  appeared  on  the  stage  of  the 
Queen's  Theatre  in  the  year  1870. 
NoKTHERN  RosKBUD. — Ideal  personage  iuvented  by 
the  Rev.  Sydney  Smyth  to  typify  female  curiosity 
and  love  of  gossip,  or,  as  it  might  be  more  boldly 
put,  scandal.    She  corresponds  in  her  sex  to  the 
Paul  Pry  of  the  baser  kind.    The  accent  is  upon  the 
second  syllable. 
Anxious. — Live  as  you  ought  to  live  for  six  months, 
and  all  these  symptom.?  and  the  fears  they  give  rise 
to  will  give  place  to  a  healthy  tone  of  body  and 
mind.    Beware  of  quacking  yourself. 
Thankful  Reader. — Freedom  from  all  civic  liabilities, 
such  as  taxes,  &c.,  with  enjoyment  of  all  civic  privi- 
leges, such  as  the  franchise.  The  meaning  is  ob- 

yious — retiring  in  turn.  An  exterior  adjunct  of 

the  nave  running  parallel  with  ,  it,  but  of  lesser 

height.  The  verbal  composition  of  an  opera,  or 

other  musical  work. 
Faraway  Jack. — Asthma  is  a  disease  of  the  chest, 
characterised  by  the  breathing,  previously  natural, 
becominc  dilHcult  and  accompanied  by  wheezing 
and  a  distressing  sense  of  tightness  in  the  chest. 
The  remedies  consist  in  paying  attention  to  the  di- 
gestive system  and  in  anti-spasmodics,  either  taken 
internally  or  by  inhalation.  Bilious,  a  disor- 
dered condition  of  the  body,  is  caused  when  the  ele- 
ments of  the  bile — a  fluid  secreted  from  the  blood 
by  the  liver — are  in  excesa  in  the  blood,  or  when  the 


liver  suspends  the  function  of  secreting  it,  and  the 
general  health  sufi'ers  from  the  necessarily  impure 

condition  of  the  blood.  We  decline  to  answer, 

 The  name  is  entitled  to  a  coat  of  arms. 

Ux  Jecne  HoM.Mr. — Your  writing  ig  echoolboyish, 
but  promi.se.?  to  develon  into  a  good  hand.  Ii  is  up 
to  the  standard  you  mention. 

J.  B.  C. — The  name  is  of  Cekic  origin.  -The  choice 

depends  on  the  boy's  tastes  or  the  buainese  turn  he 

shows.  There  is  no  royal  road  ;  take  a  few  lus- 

"Bons  from  a  teacher. 

Minerva. — Bray,  Greystone.?,  or  Wicklow;  Couitown 
or  Arthurstown  ;  .Tramore  or  Ardmore.  The  Inde- 
pendent, the  News,  the  Sentinel. 

Jupiter., — It.js.pot'tieocasdiT-,  But  is  evidence  of  good 
breeding  and  ease  of  manner.  Mauvaise  hor.ic, 
under  such  circumstances,  produces  a  very  bad  im- 
pre.ssion. 

Never  too  Old  to  Lsarn. — The  fact  of  your  not 
sleeping  in  an  hotel  does  not  exclude  you  from  ob- 
taining any  meal  you  may  be  desirous  of  getting  

Certainly  ;  it  is  the  most  respectable  way  of  treating 
your  lady  acquaintances  should  they  accept  your  • 

offer  of  refreshment.  Your  last  question  ia  not 

explicit.  Soup,  fish,  and  a  joint  is  a  good  plain 

dinner  order. 

Trevakaei}. — Nothing  will  prevent  the  hair  getting 
grey.  A  harmless  and  very  good  dye,  which  will , 
not  tinge  the  skin,  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  Htharj^e* 
and  lime,  mixed  well  and  formed  into  a  paste  ■Rith 
water,  if  a  black  be  desired,  with  milk  if  a  bEb^Mu. 
Clean  the  hair  with  a  small  tooth  comb,  aqd  tten 
wash  the  hair  well  with  soda  and  water  to  free  it 
from  grease  ;  then  lay  the  paste  pretty  thick,  and 
cover  the  head  with  oilskin  or  a  cabbnge  leaf  ;  aft^r 
which  go  to  bed.  Next  morning  the  powder  should 
be  carefully  brushed  away  and  the  hair  oiled. 

Mac  M. — The  Messrs.  Routledge,  publishers,  London. 

Croiiooee.  —We  cannot  tell  you  what  salary  you 
might  expect.  That  ie  a  matter  of  business,  upon 
which  you  must  be  rather  stupid  not  to  have  an 

opinion  and  a  judgment  yourself.  It  is  quite  usual 

to  ask  an  employer  for  an  increase  of  salary  ;  em- 
plovers  rarely  take  the  initiative  in  that  direction. 
 Handwriting  good. 

IxY. — The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  amnios,  invio. 
lable,  suggesting  the  character  of  sanctuary  origi- 
nally attached  to  these  institutions.  Handwriting 

ne.it,  but  rather  large  for  a  lady. 

Studes. — We  are  not  aware  that  the  work  is  iu  print 
It  does  not  appear  in  any  one  of  many  catalogues 
that  we  have  examined.  The  most  likely  place  in 
which  to  look  for  a  copy  would  be  among  the  book- 
stalls. 

Strange  World. — We  are  very  reluctant  to  advise 
under  such  circumstances ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that 
your  best  move  would  be  emigration.  Large  wages 
may  be  earned  just  now  in  parts  of  Australia  ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt,  if  you  set  prudently  to  work  in 
America,  'you  would  do  well.  But  why  not  turn 
your  hand  to  something  .it-home  ?  London  is  over- 
crowded. 

Jupiter. — In  Glasnevin.  His  tomb  is  a  prominent 
object  near  the  em;ranoe  to  the  cemetery.  In 

Dublin. 

Flora. — Dark    auburn.  Writing  middling.  
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

FOE  here's  no  SaFETT  ns"  THE  REALM  FOR  JIE. 

It  was  a  duU  axitumnal  afternoon  wlien  Humphrey 
Clissoid  paid  his  final  -visit  to  the  Manor  House.  That 
brilliant  summer,  which  had  lasted  in  all  its  heal;  and 
glory  to  the  end  of  Augxist,  and  even  extended  to  Sep- 
tember, had  vanished  all  at  once,  and  had  given  pli'.ce 
to  a  bleak  and  early  autumn.  Stormy  winds  by  night, 
aad  dull  grey  skies  by  day,  had  prevailed  of  late  ;  sad 
atones  of  disaster  at  sea  fLUed  many  a  column  in  the 
newspapers  ;  to  the  relief  of  editors,  who  must  needs 
have  had  recourse  to  gigantic  goo.seberries  or  revivified 
the  sea  serpent  but  for  these  catastrophes. 

Even  the  Manor  House  had  a  gloomy  look  un- 
der the  leaden  sky.  Pyramids  of  scarlet  gera- 
niums, thickets  of  many  coloured  dahlias,  lent 
their  gaudy  hues  to  the  scene  ;  but  the  lack  of  sun- 
light made  all  dull.  The  gUded  vane  pointed  per- 
sistently north-east.  Gardeners  and  underlings 
had  laboured  in  vain  to, keep  the  paths  and  lawns  clear 
of  dead  leaver.  JDown  they  came,  in  a  crackling 
shower,  with  every  gust,  emblems  of  decay  and  death. 
Humphrey  Clissoid,  sensitive,  as  the  poet  must  ever 
be,  to  external  influences,  felt  depressed  by  the  altered 
aspecft  of  the  place. 

Within,  LoweVer,  all  was  mirth  and  brightness. 
There  was  the  usual  family  group  in  the  liall,  v,-here  a 
mighty  wood  fire  blazed  in  the  wide  modern-antique 
grate,  with  its  massive  ironwork  and  two  burnished 
brazen  globes  on  iron  standards — golden  orbs  that  re- 
flected the  ruddy  glow  of  the  fire.  The  billiard  players 
were  at  work.  A  party  of  young  ladies  playing  pool 
industriously,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Tresillian, 
J.P.,  who  was  in  great  force  in  feminine  circles  where 
there  was  not  much  strain  upon  a  man's  iTrtelVect. 
Xiidy  Cheshunt  was  in  her  pet  chair  by  the  fire— hei- 
Complexion  guarded  by  a  tapestry  banner-screen  — 
deeply  absor'oed  in  that  very  French  novel  the 
iniquity  whereof  she  had  seen  denounced  in  that 
modern  censor,  the  Saturday  Hei'ied:  Viola  BelliTitr- 
ham  was  working  point-lace  at  a  little  table  by  the 
central  window,  and  hstening  with  rather  a  listless,  un- 
interested s.ir  to  Sir  Lewis  Dallas's  discourse.  Neithei- 
Miidge  :ior  her  husband  was  present. 

Lady  Che.shunt  closed  her  novel  wiih  a  faint  sigh, 
leaving  a -finger  between  the  pages.  Mt.  Clissoid  was 
not  so  interesting  as  a  French  novelist  who  was  wort'n 
a  page  and  a  quarter  of  denunciation  in  the  Satttr- 
day  ;  yet  she  felt  called  upon  to  be  civil  to  hiiB. 

"How  is  Mre.  Penwyn  ?"  he  asked,  when  he  had 
•taken  hands  ■^ith,  and  duly  informed  bdrcself  as  to 
.the  health  of,  the  distinguished  dowager. 

"That  pQQi  ckild  i«  cot  very  well,''  repEed her lady- 
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ship.  "  East  wind,  I  suppose.  I  don't  thiuk  we  were 
created  for  a  world  in  which  the  wind  is  peipetually 
in  the  east.  On  such  a  day  as  this  I  always  wish  my- 
self in  the  torrid  zone,  the  centre  of  Africa,  anywhere 
where  one  could  feel  the  sun.  To  look  at  that  grey 
sky  and  those  falling  leaves  is  enough  to  give  one  the 
horrors.  It's  as  bad  as  reading  Young's  Night 
Thoughts,  or  staying  at  a  country  house  with  goody- 
people,  who  insist  \ipon  reading  one  of  Blair's  sermon.9 
aloud  on  ajwet  Sunday  afternoon." 

"I  hope  it  is  nothing  serious,  "  said  Humphrey, 
meaning  Mrs.  Penwyn's  indisposition. 

"  Oh  dear,  no ';  not  in  the  least.  She  is  unly  a  little 
out  of  spirits,  and  has  been  spending  the  morning  in  her 
own  room  with  the  baby.  1  dare  say  she  will  come  down 
presently.  I  think  she  Worked  a  little  too  hard  last  sea- 
son, giving  dinners  toall  the  people  Mr,  Penwyn  wanted 
ty  conciliate,  and  going  everywhere  he  wished.  She 
Would  make  an  admirable  cabinet  miuirtei's  wife,  1  tell 
her,  so  devoted  and  self -sacrificing;  and,  I  suppose,  at 
the  rate  Mr.  Penwyn  is  going  oc,  he  is  sure  to  be  in  the 
cabinet  sooner  or  later.  A  very  wonderful  man — so 
serious  and  self-contained — a  man  who  never  Wosttd 
a  minute  of  his  life,  I  should  think." 

Madge  entered  at  this  moment,  a  little  [jaler  than 
in  the  days  of  old,  but  very  beautiful.  Her  flowing 
grey  silk  dress,  with  broad  sash,  and  gimps  and  fringes 
of  richest  violet,  became  her  admirably.  Not  a  jewel 
or  ornament,  except  the  single  amethyst  stud  wliich 
fastened  her  plain  linen  collar,  and  the  triple  band  of 
diamonds  on  her  wedding  finger  ;  the  glorious  dark 
hair  wound,  coronet  fashion,  round  the  small  head. 
A  woman  for  a  new  Velasquez  to  paint,  just  as  she 
stood  before  Humphrey  Clissoid  to-day  in  the  soft 
grey  light. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  you  have  been  ill,"  he  said, 
as  they  shook  hands, 

"But  you  must  not  be  sorry,  for  I  7.-as  not  ill.  I  was 
.1  little  tired,  perhaps  a  little  idle,  too,  and  I  wanted  a 
morning  alone  with  my  boy.  What  have  you  done 
with  Churchill,  Lady  Cheshimt?"  with  a  little  anxious 
look  round  the  room — empty  for  her,  lacking  th^t  one 
occupant. 

"What  have  I  done  with  him?"  ejaculated  the 
dowager.  "  Do  you  suppose  yeur  husband  is  a  man 
to  be  kept  in  doors  by  any  fascinations  of  mine  ?  I 
.should  as  soon  expect  to  see  Brutus,  or  Cassius,  or  any 
iif  those  dreadful  Shak'esperean  persons  in  togas,  play- 
ing the  tame  cat.  I  asked  your  husband  to  read  aloud 
to  us,  thinking  that  might  please  him-^most  men  are 
proud  of  their  elocution— but  you  should  have  seen 
his  look  of  c\uiet  contempt.  '  1  am  so  sorry  I  am  too 
busy  to  allow  myself  the  pleasure  of  amusing  you,'  he 
.raid,  and  th«n  went  off  to  superintend  some  new  plan- 
tation of  Norwegian  firs.    Wonderful  man  !" 

"You  have  come  to  spend  the  day  with  us.  of 
course,  Mr.  Clissoid,"  said  Madge,  with  tiiat  jileasant 
cordial  manner  which  was  one  of  her  charm?,  and  in 
no  wise  out  of  harmony  with  her  somewhat  queenly 
bearin,?.  Who  more  delightful  than  a  queenly  woman 
when  she  desires  to  please  ? 

"  i  shall  be  only  too  happy  if  I  may,  and  if  you  will 
excuse  mt  appearing  at  dihner  i?i  a  frock  coat.  I  re- 
served this  day  for  my  visit,  it  is  my  last  day  but 
one  in  the  west." 


"  I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Madge.  "  Well,  since  we  hava 
you  for  so  short  a  time  we  must  do  our  best  to  amu-se 
you.  Perhaps,"  with  a  happy  tho'ughtj  "you  would 
like  to  go  and  see  Churchill's  nev,-  plantation.  We 
might  go  for  a  drive  and  join  bim  ' 

Humphrey  understood  the  wife's  desire  to  L,;  Pf^ai 
her  husband — a  new  proof  of  that  love  which  hud  ua 
element  of  pathos  in  its  quiet  intensity. 

"  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,"  he  answered. 

"  But  are  you  sure  you  have  lunched  i"  It  was  Lo- 
tween  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon. 

"  Quite  sure.  I  joined  Mr.  Trevanard  at  his  ecr'if 
dinner." 

"  Clara,  Laura,  which  of  you  will  cjme  for  a  drive:'' 
asked  Madge  indiscriminately  of  the  pool  players.  I 
know  it  would  be  uieleis  to  ask  you.  dear  Lady  Chti- 
hunt.  ' 

"  My  love,  I  would  as  soon  drive  across  the  Heyt 
in  a  sledge  for  pleasure.  I  never  stir  from  my  firesi<iis 
except  to  go  out  to  dinner,  wh*n  the  wind'.?  in  tii*-. 
east.  Setting  aside  the  discomfort,  I  can't  sej  whj 
one  should  make  a  horror  of  one's  self  by  expodi.^ 
one's  complexion  to  be  rasped  as  the  bakers  ra.sp  thih 
rolls.''  ; 

The  pool  plovers  were  too  deeply  involved  in  thtfi 
game  to  care  about  leaving  it,  unless  dear  Ztlrs.  Pts- 
wyu  particularly  wis,hed  them  to  go  out. 

"  Let  me  come,   Madge,  "   said   Viola,  ''  and  let 
take  Nugent.     You  won't  mind,   will  you  Mr.  Clii- 
aold  :'" 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  such  a  barbariAU  os  to  obje«t 
to  that  small  individual's  society  asked  Humphrc-y. 
"  He  shall  sit  on  my  knee,  and  pull  my  bsurd  as  'harll 
as  he  likes.'' 

Sir  Lewis  asked  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  party,  so 
the  sociable  was  ordered,  and  Mrs.  Penwyn  and  hs;^ 
sister  retired  to  put  on  their  hats. 

"  She  is  not  looking  well,"  said  Humphrey^ 

"  No,  she  is  not,"  answered  Lady  Cheshunt,  with 
more  earnestness  than  was  common  to  that  somewhxt- 
frivolous  dowager.  ''  She  has  never  been  quite  the 
same  since  that  burglar  business."  , 

"  Indeed  !  The  alarm  caused  her  a  great  shock,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  Well,  she  knew  nothing  about  the  attempt  till  it 
was  all  over;  but  I  suppose  the  worry  and  excitement 
afterwards  were  too  much  for  her.  The  miiu  turceti 
otit  to  be  a  son  of  the  lodgekeeper's,  and  the  woffi.ih 
came  whining  to  Mrs.  Penwyn  to  let  him  off  easily, 
and  Madge,  who  is  the  most  tender-hearted  cre«tturc 
in  the  world,  persuaded  Churchill  to  use  his  inilueiicc 
with  that  good-natured  Mr.  Tre.ssilian,  whom  he  cafo 
wind  round  his  finger,"  in  a  whisper,  "  and  the  ni..n 
gi>t  off.  It  was  pp.rticularly  good  of  Mrs.  Penwyn,  for 
1  KTiow  she  detests  that  lodge  v/oman." 

"  Really  !"  snid  Humphrey,  afFccticg  ignorwuy-i. 
"  Thea  I  wonder  Mr.  Penv.yn  keeps  her  on  his  pre- 
mises, nov.-  that  he  knows  her  son  to  be  such  a  dan- 
gerous character." 

"  Yes,  it's  just  one  of  those  absurd  thing.s  men  do 
for  the  sake  of  having  their  own  way.  I've  talked  tp 
Mr.  Penwyn  about  it  myself  ever  so  many  timej. 
'  "Why  do  you  atinoy  your  poor  wife  by  keeping  a 
horrid  ereature  like  that  ?■  I  have  asked  him.  '  Sajj- 
pose  I  know  your  horrifl  « eature  to  be  deserving  Of 
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shelter  and  protactiun,  Lady  ChesLiint,  sliould  I 
Hot  be  unmanly  if  I  were  to  sacrilice  Ler  to  a  foolish 
prejtidice  of  Madge's  ?'  he  retorts.  So  Madge  and  I 
have  left  off  talking  about  the  creature  ;  but  I  must 
say  that  it  always  makes  me  feel  uncomfortable  to  see 
her  squatting  on  the  threshold  in  the  sunshine  like  an 
overgrown  toad.  I  think  there's  something  like  it  in 
gome  Greek  play  f  but  I  don't  know  where,  or  which,' 
added  Lady  Cheshunt,  vaguely. 

"  Perhaps  I  could  tell  Mr.  Penwyn  something  about 
tis  protegee's  antecedents  that  would  make  him  change 
his  opinion." 

"  Then  pray  do.  But  is  it  anything  very  dreadful 
—murder,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ?"  a.sked  Lady 
Cheshunt,  with  a  scared  look.  "  You  make  me  feel  as 
if  we  were  all  going  to  have  our  throats  cut." 

"  It  is  nothing  very  dreadful.  Perhaps  hardly 
enough  to  cause  any  change  in  Mr.  Penrv^n's  opinion. 
I  remember  that  woman  plying  her  tr^de  as  a  gipsy 
fortune-teller  at  Eboisham,  the  day.  before  my  poor 
friend,  James  Penwyn,  was  murdered.  She,  in  a 
manner — by  the  merest  accident,  of  course — foretold 
James's  early  death."  ' 

"  .Dear  me,  v.hat  an  extraordinary  thing!  And  you 
find  her,  two  years  afterwards,  in  Churchill  Penwyn's 
service.    That  is  very  curiou.s." 

"  The  whirligig  of  time  brings  many  curious 
things  to  pass,  Lady  Cheshunt.  But  here  are  the 
ladies." 

Tbej  went  to  the  porch,  where  the  sociable  was 
■Waiting  for  them,  with  a  pair  of  fine  bays,  impatient 
to  be  gone.  It  is  not  an  inviting  day  for  .m  open-air  ex- 
cursion, but  just  on^  of  those  grey  afternoons  which 
have  a  kind  of  poetry — a  sentiment  all  their  own. 
The  sombre  expanse  of  moorland,  dun  colour  against 
the  grey,  had  a  fine  effect. 

I-  They  took  a  longish  drive,  made  a  circuit,  and  came 
round  to  the  new  plantation,  where  Churchill  was 
superintending  the  work,  seated  on  his  favourite,  Tar- 
pan,  an  animal  which  had  of  late  shown  himself  un- 
manageable by  any  one  except  his  master,  and  had 
been  the  cause  of  more  than  one  groom's  retirement 
from  a  service  which  was  in  every  other  respect  ad- 
mirdble.  Churchill  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  fancy  for 
the  somewrhat  ill-conditioned  brute,  though  he  did 
not  often  ride  him,  on  acco-.mt  of  Mrs.  Penwyn's  ner- 
Tous  apprehensions." 

'■  My  dear  love,  he  will  never  throw  me,"  Churchill 
said,  in  answer  to  his  wife's  request  that  Tarpan 
should  be  disposed  of.  "  If  I  wei-e  not  thoroughly 
conviiiced  of  that  I  would  part  with  him.  The  brute 
imderstands  me,  and  I  understand  him,  Avhi<-h  neither 
of  those  feUowo  And  I  like  his  pace  and  .action 
better  than  J!io-.:e  of  any  other  horse  in  the  the  stable. 
iJothing  revive,?  me  like  a  gallop  on  Tarpan." 

Wonderful  to  see  the  intluence  of  Madge  Penwyn's 
presence  on  her  husband,  as  Humphrey  Clissold  saw 
it  to-day.  The  moody  brov/  relaxed  its  coute.mplative  , 
frown,  the  thoughtful  eye  l:>nghtened,  vi'hile  a  gentle 
pressure  of  the  hand  and  fondly-whispered  sentence 
welcomed  the  wife. 

"  This  is  sn  unexpected  pleasure,  Madge,"  he  said. 
"  I  did  not  think  you  would  drive  to-day." 

"  1  wanted  to  show  Mr.  Clissold  your  new  planta- 
tion, Churcliill." 

They  all  alighted,  and  Churchill  showed  them  his 
newly-planted  groves,  the  graceful  feathery  Norwegian 
Baplings — a  ship-load  of  them  brought  from  Norway 
tor  his  special  benefit — rhododfudron.s  planted  in  be- 
tween, and  here  and  there  a  mount:'.in  ash  or  a  copper 
beech  to  give  colour  and  variety. 

While  they  were  walking  in  the  plantation,  Hum- 
phrey and  Churchill  side  by  sii'ie.  the  forni'.-r  seized 
the  oppijitunity  of  speaking  oi.'  the  gipsy  wouiuu  whose 
presence  at  Penwyn  M.anor  Vi'as  a  pej-plexity  to  him. 
It  might  po.-!sibly  be  an  impertinence  on  his  part  to 
call  ui  question  Mr.  Penw\'n's  domestic  ari-angements, 
vUt  Humphrey  Clissold  felt  that  there  wei-e  circum- 
stances iu  this  case  which  fully  justified  a  breach  of 
manners. 

'  Do  you  know  that  I  have  raad&a  curious  discovery 
about  a  person  in  your  emplovment,  Mr.  Penwvn  ?" 
he  began. 

Indeed  !— and  pray  who  u3i(l  what  is  the  person  ?" 
asked  Churchill,  with  the  slightest  possible  chauge  of 
manner  from  oorJiility  to  reserve, 

"  Your  lodge-keeper,"  replied  Humphrey,  and  then 
a©  proceeded  to  relate  the  circumstances  of  his  first 
JEteeti&g  with  Bebecea  M&soa. 


Mr.  Penwyn  received  the  information  with  supreme 
indifference.  « 

"Curious,"  he  said  carelessly,  "but  I  hare  long 
since  discovered  thai  life  is  m;:de  up  of  curious  coin- 
cidences, and  1  have  lost  the  faculty  of  nstonishment. 
Multitudinous  :a  the  inhfil)itants  of  this  globe  are, 
we  seem  to  be  perpetually  movijtg  in  circles,  iutd 
knocking  our  heads  against  some  one  or  other  con- 
nected with  our  pa.st  live^.  If  I  had  wronged  a  man 
in  Otaheite  twenty  years  ago,  it  would  not  in  the  le;i.st 
surprise  me  to  meet  him  at  beacombe  Corn  Exchange 
to-inorrow.  With  regard  to  the  woman  Mason,  I 
found  her  in  circum.stances  of  extreme  diitre.s3,  and 
ottered  her  a  home.  It  was  one  of  tho.'ie  rare  occa- 
sions on  which  I  have  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  doing 
good,"  with  an  ironical  laugh.  "  I  knew,  when  I 
did  this,  tliat  Rebecca  had  gipsy  blood  in  her  veins, 
and  had  hd  a  roving  life.  But  I  had  reason  to  believe 
her  anhonest woman  then,  and  I  have  never  found  any 
cause  for  thinking  her  otherwise  since.  And  this 
being  I  h.ivo  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  her,  in 
spite  o;  the  vulgar  prejudice  against  her  tawny  skin, 
in  spite  even  of  my  wife's  dislike." 

'"  You  are  not  alaiaued  by  the  idea  of  her  relation- 
ship to  a  burglar  ?" 

'■  No.  First  and  foremost,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  man  is  a  bui-glar  ;  and  .secondly;  if  he 
be,  I  am  as  well  aljle  to  defend  the  Manor  House  from 
him  as  from  any  other  member  of  his  profcs.sion." 

"Except  thwt  he  would  have  the  advantage  of 
his  mother's  lod;,;e  as  a  base  of  operations,  and  his 
mother's  knowledge. of  your  domestic  arrangements," 
remonstrated  Humphrey,  determined  to  push  the 
question. 

"  I  h.ive  told  yoti  that  I  know  her  to  be  an  honest 
woman,  whatever  the  son  may  be.  Come,  Mr.  Cli.s.sold, 
we  may  as  well  drop  this  subject.  You  are  not  likely 
to  influence  me  ui)on  a  point  which  I  have  maintained 
against  the  v.'ish  of  my  wife." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Humphrey,  clo.sing  the  discussion 
with  the  conviction  that  there  was  some  hidden  link 
between  the  gipsy  and  the  Squire  of  Penwyn  ;  some 
influence  stronger  than  philanthropy  which  secured 
the  wanderer's  home.  The  fact  that  it  should  be  so, 
that  there  should  be  some  secret  alliance  between  the 
woman  who  had  foretold  James  Penwyn's  death  and 
t'ne  man  who  had  been  so  large  a  gainer  by  that  early 
death,  impressed  him  strangely.  He  was  thoughtful 
and  silent  throtighout  the  homeward  drive;  so  thought- 
ful and  so  silent  as  to  arouse  Madge  Penwyn's  cuiio- 
sity. 

"  I  can  hardly  compliment  you  upon  being  the  most 
amusing  of  companions,  Mr.  Clissold,''  she  said,  with  a 
forced  smile,  as  they  approached  the  Manor  House. 
"  There  was  a  time  when  3-our  conversation  used  to  be 
amusing  enough  to  enliven  the  dtille.st  drive,  but  to- 
day you  have  been  the  image  of  gloom." 

"  Black  care  sits  behind  us  all  at  odd  times,  Mrs. 
Penwyn,"  he  answered  graveh'.  "  Be  assured  I  must 
have  caitse  for  serious  thought  when  the  charm  of  your 
presence  does  not  ptit  me  in  .spiiits." 

"  Thanks  for  the  compliment ;  but  you  talk  rather 
too  much  like  a  Greek  oracle,"  i-etorted  Madge,  lightly 
but  with  an  uneasy  look  which  did  not  escape  Hum- 
phrey's observation. 

"  There  is  a  cloud  hanging  over  this  hnu.se,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "  A  trouble  in  which  hu.sband  and  wife 
share.  But  it  can  be  no  such  dark  secret  as  Justma's 
suspicions  point  to,  or  Mrs.  Penwyn  would  know  no- 
thing about  it.  No  husbajid  would  reveal  stich  guiit 
as  that  to  his  wife."  •  "■•  ■  ' 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

"for  thou  wkkt  stiil  tke  poor  i^!.^^•'s  stay." 

Dinner  at  Penwyn  Manor  went  off  gaily  enough. 
Lady  Cheshunt,  inspirited  by  various  liglit  wines,  a 
good  deal  of  ilaraschino  in  the  ice  pudding,  and  a 
glass  '.f  curacao  as  a  coiTective  afterwai-ds,  was  a  host 
in  herself,  and  talked  loud  enough,  fast  enough,  reck- 
lessly enough  to  keep  the  dullest  dinner  going.  Mr. 
Penwyn  .vas  always  an  excellent  host,  starting  fresh 
subjects  of  conver.sation  with  such  admirable  tact  th.at 
no  one  knew  who  changed  the  current  of  ideas  when 
interest  was  just  beginning  to  flag — never  taking  the 
lion's  share  of  the  talk  or  drifting  into  monologue — 
listening  to  every  one— encouraging  the  timid — sus- 
taiuing  the  weak — and  proving  himself  a  livmg  en- 
cyclopcedia  whenever  dates,  names,  or  facts  ^rere 
wanted. 

The  gentlemen  left  the  diuingroom  about  Un 
minutes  after  the  ladies  had  quitted  it,  to  the  delight 
of  Sir  Lewis  Dallas  and  the  secret  disgust  of  Mr. 


Tressiliun,  v.  ho  liked  to  prose  about  stable  and  kenoel 
for  an  h<iur  or  so  over  his  claret. 

The  assembly  being  merely  a  household  party, 
people  Scattered  them.selves  in  a  free  and  ei<-<v  manner 
through  the  rooms,  the  ivory  balls  clickipg  in  haU  and 
billiard  room,  as  usual  a  little  grotij>  of  iudi^s  round 
the  piano  trying  that  sweet  bit  of  Hebtimami's.  chiefly 
remarkable  for  cinquepation  and  little  jerky  chords 
up  and  down  the  piano,  and  demancUug  no  small  skill 
in  the  executant. 

Humphrey  found  himself  in  the  deep  embrasu^  of 
i  one  of  the  hall  windows,  tidking  literature  with  Miss 
'  Bellingham,  who  evidently  preferred  his  society  to  that 
of  the  devoted  Sir  Lewis. 

"  A  good  opportunity  to  find  or.t  a  little  more  about 
George  Penwyn,"  thought  Humphrey.  'Miss  Bell- 
ingham must  be  acquainted  with  all  the  traditions  of 
the  house.  If  I  could  but  discover  what  manner  of 
man  he  was,  I  should  be  better  able  to  arrive  at  a  just 
conclusion  about  hia  relations  with  Muriel  Trevanard." 

A  little  later,  when  they  were  taikiug  of  libraries 
and  book  collecting,  Viola  said,  "  There  were  hardly 
titty  books  altogether  at  Penwyu.  I  think,  v.  hen  my 
brother-in-law  came  into  the  property.  Tlie  library 
here  is  entirely  Churchill's  ollecti'-.n.  ITie  old  squire 
and  his  jjredecessors  must-have  been  strangely  deficient 
in  literary  ta.ste.  Even  the  few  books  there  were  h;uj 
most  of  them  belocgod  to  !JIr.  George  Penwyn,  the 
pooryoung  man  who  was  killed  in  Canada." 

"  Ah.  )ioor  fellow  '  I  he^rd  of  his  sad  fate  from  the 
housekeeper  here,  when  i  came  to  see  the  Manor 
House  last  summer.  A  tn  gical  end  like  that  gives  a 
melancholy  interest  to  a  man's  history,  however  com- 
monplace it  may  be  in  other  retpects.  I  suppose  you 
have  heard  a  good  deal  of  gossip  about  this  George 
Penwyn  V' 

"  Yes,  your  hou6ekee)>er  is  fond  of  talking  abouthim. 
He  seems  to  have  betu  a  favourite  with  people,  espe- 
ciallj-  with  cottagers  and  small  tenante  on  the  estate. 
I  ha  v  e  heard  the  people  regret  that  he  never  c«me  to 
his  own,  even  in  my  presence,  though  the  sneech  was 
hardly  civil  to  my  brother-in-law.  I  know  that  by 
some  of  the  people  we  are  looked  upon  as  intruders  on 
George  Penwyn's  accoun''.  He  seems  to  have  been 
constantly  doing  kindnesses." 

"  And  you  have  never  heard  anything  agaiDst  his 
chaiscter — that  he  was  dissijjated,  wild ;  as  the  world 
calls  it  '" 

"  Never  so  much  as  a  word.    On  the  contrary,  Mrs. 
Darvis  has  often  told  me  that  he  was  particularly 
steady — that  he  was  never  known  to  take  too  much 
v.iue,  or  anything  of  that  kind.    In  fact,  she  talks 
if  he  had  been  a  paragon,"' 

"  Ah,"  thought  Humphrey,  "  these  paragons  are 
sometimes  viler  at  bottom  than  your  open  profligate. 
Few  men  ever  knew  the  human  heart  better  than  h* 
who  gave  us  Charles  and  Joseph  Surface." 

"  1  have  an  inward  conviction  that  George  Penwyn 
mu«t  have  been  nice,"  said  Viola. 

"  Indeed  !  On  what  ground  is  that  conviction 
based 

"  On  various  grounds.    First,  there  are  the  praises 

of  people  who  cannct  flatter,  since  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  speaking  well  of  the  dead.  Secondly, 
there  is  that  shelf  full  of  l^ooks  with  Geoi-ge  Penwyn's 
name  in  them — all  nice  books,  the  choice  of  a  man  »f 
culture  and  good  feeling.  Thirdly,  there  is  his  por- 
trait, and  I  like  his  face.  Are  those  reasons  strong 
fnough,  do  you  think  ?" 

"  yuite,  for  a  woman  '  His  portrait — ah,  by  the 
by.  •!  should  like  to  hare  another  look  at  that." 

"  Come  and  see  it  at  once,  then,''  rephtd  Viola  good- 
naturedly.  "  It  is  in  the  little  study,  yonder — the  old 
squire's  room. "  The  books  are  there  too." 

The  study  was  a  little  room  oti'the  ball.  Humphrey 
remembered  it  well,  though  he  had  never  entered  it 
since  Mrs.  Darvis  .showed  him  George  Penwyn's  por- 
trait, on  his  first  visit  to  the  Mauvr  House. 

Viola  took  a  w.t::;  candle  from  the  mantel  shelf  and 
led  tlie  way  to  the  study,  »  room  whit  h  was  still  used 
for  business  interviews  with  stewards  or  tenants,  a  se- 
cond dijor  opening  into  a  passage  communicating  vritb 
the  offices  and  obscure  pass.iges  by  which  such  inferior 
beings  were  admitted  to  the  squire's  presence. 

Uimiphrey  took  the  candle  from  Miss  Bellingham's 
hand  and  held  it  up  before  the  picture  over  the  man- 
telpiece. 

His  grip  tightened  on  the  bronze  candlestick  and 
his  breath  came  stronger  and  quicker  as  he  looked, 
but  he  said  never  a  word. 

That  picture  was  to  him  stronger  confirmation  of 
his  idea  about  Justiua's  parentase  that  all  the  circum- 
i  stantiiil  evideuie  iu  the  woil  i.  Titere,  in  those  picturad 
I  lineaments,  he  saw  the  very  lines  of  Justina's  faw  ■ 
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linss  moditied  in  her  countenance,  it  is  tnie,  and 
softened  to  feminine  beauty,  but  characteristics  too 
striking  to  be  mistaken  even  by  a  casual  observer. 

"  Strange  that  the  likeness  did  not  occur  to  me 
^hen  I  saw  that  picUire  first,"  he  thouglit.  _  "  But 
tten  at  that  time  I  had  only  looked  at  Justina  v/ith 
the  eye  of  iudiflference.  I  did  not  know  her  face  by 
heart  as  I  do  now.  And  I  remember  that  even  then 
the  picture  struck  me  as  like  some  one  I  know.  Memory 
only  failed  to  recall  the  individual." 

Those  placid  blue  eyes,  with  their  somewhat  melan- 
choly expression,  were  so  like  the  eyes  he  had  seen 
looking  at  him  mournfully  only  three  weeks  ago,  when 
Justina  bade  him  good-bye.  The  eyes  which  he  faintly 
retnembared  looldng  up  at  him  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
buttercup  meadow  near  Eborsham. 

Humphrey  Clissold  put  down  the  candle  without  a 
vord. 

"  I  hope  you  have  stared  long  «nough  at  that 
picture."  said  Viola,  laughing.  You  appear  to  find  it 
remarkably  interesting." 

It  is  a  very  interesting  portrait — to  me." 

"  Why  to  you,  in  particular ';" 

"  Because  it  resembles  some  one  very  dear  to  me." 

"  Oh,  I  understand,"  said  Viola,  gently,  "  Your 
poor  friend,  James  Penwyn." 

Humphrey  did  not  attempt  to  set  her  right. 

"  Now  let  us  look  at  the  books,"  he  said,  goinj;  to 
the  secretaire,  the  upper  shelves  of  which  helil  about 
thirty  volumes,  all  well  bound.  They  were  Valpy's 
Shakespeare  in  green  morocco,  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge, Byron  and  yhelley,  Keats  and  Hood,  and  a  few 
other  volumes,  chiefly  Oxford  cla-ssics,  which  Mr.  Pen- 
wyn had  brought  from  the  university,  not  by  any 
maans  the  books  of  a  man  wanting  in  refinement  or 
culture.  That  they  had  been  well  read  was  evident, 
and  many  a  verse  underlined  in  pencil  marked  the 
reader's  appreciation. 

In  a  volume  of  Byron,  containing  "Manfred"  and 
some  minor  poems,  Humphrey  found  a  pencilled  note 
Jlere  and  there,  in  a  woman's  hand,  which  he  recognised 
as  Muriel  Trevanard'u.  Words  of  praise  or  of  criticism, 
but  in  all  cases  denoting  a  cultivated  mind  and  a 
eound  judgment.  A  girl  who  could  write  thus  was 
hardly  likely  to  have  been  fooled  by  the  first  seducer 
who  came  across  her  path. 

'■  I  wonder  who  wrote  in  that  book?"  said  Viola. 

George  Penwyn  had  no  sister,  and  his  mother  died 
while  he  was  very  young.  Perhaps  thej"-  were  written 
by  JlioS  Morgrave,  the  young  lady  his  father  wanted 
hiDi  to  marry." 

"  I  should  hardly  have  thought  they  were  on  inti- 
mate t'^rms  enough  for  that  kind  of  thing." 

■'  True.  One  must  be  very  sure  of  a  person's  friend- 
ship before  one  can  venture  to  scribble  one's  opinions 
in  their  books,"  returned  Viola. 

An  hour  later  Humphrey  Clissold  left  the  Manor 
House,  glad  to  ba  alone,  and  free  to  think  over  the 
day's  work. 

The  idea  which  had  hitherto  seemed  little  better 
than  a  baseless  fancy,  the  filmy  weaving  of  his  own 
romantic  dreams — was  now  conviction.  He  held  it  as 
a  certain  tact  that  Justina  was  George  Penwyn's 
daughter,  and  that  it  must  be  his  work  to  discover  the 
missing  link  in  Muriel  Trevanard's  story,  and  the 
nature  of  that  fatal  union  which  had  ended  in 
shattered  wits  and  a  broken  heart. 

"■  (rod  grant  that  1  may  find  evidence  i^o  confirm  my 
own  belief  in  the  girl's  purity  and  the  man's  honour," 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  drove  the  dog-cart  back  to 
Borcel  End.  ''If  the  popular  idea  of  George  Penwyn 
is  correct,  he  must  have  been  too  good  a  mau  to  play 
BO  base  a  part  as  that  of  betrayer ;  too  kind  to  leave 
his  victim  to  face  the  :^torm  of  parental  wrath  un- 
protected. But  he  was  in  his  father's  power,  and  it 
is  jjossible  that  he  might  have  recourse  to  a  secret 
mai-riage  rather  than  forfeit  the  old  man's  favour  and 
the  Penwyn  estate.  Yet,  if  this  were  the  case,  it  is 
strange  that  he  should  have  left  England  without 
endeavouring  to  secure  his  wife's  safety — that  he 
should  have  made  no  provision  for  his  child's  birth 
—an  ekentthe  possibility  of  which  he  ought  to  have 
foreseen." 

This  was  a  puzzling  point.  Indeed  the  whole  story 
v,-as  involved  in  mystery.  Eithei-  George  Peuwyii 
must  have  deceived  everybody  who  knew  him  as  to 
his  moral  character,  or  he  must  have  acted  honestly 
towards  Muriel. 

"  There  is  only  ene  person  I  can  think  of  as'  hkely 
toku>->w  the  truth  of  the  storj-,"  Humphrey  sj,id  to 
himself,  "  and  that  peison  is  Miss  Barlow,  tlie  school- 
mistress at  Seacombe.  My  first  endeavour  must  be  to 
find  Miss  Barlow,  if  she  in  still  an  inhabitant  of  this 
lower  wodd-". 


He  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  Seacombe,  yet  was 
anxious,  with  a  lover's  foolish  yearning,  to  get  back 
t)  London  ;  so  he  got  Martin  to  drive  him  over  to  the 
ouiet  old  market  town  early  nest  morning,  and  took 
care  to  put  up  at  the  oldest  inn  iu  the  place — a 
rambling  old  house  with  a  quadrangular  yard — a  relic 
of  the  good  old  coaching  days. 

"  There  is  no  better  place  than  an  old  inn  in  which 
to  learn  the  traditions  of  a  town,"  Humphrey  told 
himself.  "  I  dare  say  I  shall  find  some!,ancient  waiter 
here  who  remembers  everything  that  has  happened  at 
Seacombe  for  the  last  fifty  years." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  PALM  OF  BEAUTY. 
The  Barmaid  Show  at  North  Woolwich  Gardens 
is,  or  ought  to  be  by  this  time,  an  institution 
of  world-wide  celebrity.  The  system  of  election, 
although  it  does  not  come  up  to  all  that  was  ex- 
pected of  it,  is  yet  one  that  many  legislators,  ancient 
and  modern,  might  well  envy  aU'i  imitate.  It 
involves  a  practical  application  in  a  modified  form  of 
the  grand  principle  of  universal  sufirage.  Cumulative 
voting,  the  representation  of  minorities,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  qualification  by  rating,  are  all  understood  and 
carried  out  at  the  North  Woolwich  Gardens  on  these 
annual  occasions.  It  is  the  public  which  practically 
decide  the  Cjuestion  of  superiority  among  the  beauties 
of  the  bar,  although,  by  a  due  and  strictly  conserva- 
tive reservation,  to  guard  against  the  fickleness  and 
ignorance  which  Aristotle  asserts  to  be  the  fault  of  de- 
mocracies, the  actual  adjudication  of  the  palm  of  merit 
is  committed  to  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  Another  safe- 
guard against  the  defects  and  abuses  of  popular  sufi"- 
i-age  is  afforded  by  the  necessity  impjsed  upon  each 
elector  of  qualifying  himself  or  herself — fur  of  course 
female  suffrage  is  iu  full  force  here — by  the  purchase 
of  a  ticket.  The  ticket  which  is  to  be  given  as  k  vot- 
ing-paper serves  to  admit  the  holder  to  the  hall, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  the  field  of  battle  for 
the  barmaids  and  the  polling  booth  for  the 
electors.  These  latter  may  be  seen  promenad- 
ing up  and  down  the  hall,  surveying  with  the 
bold  eye  of  licensed  criticism  the  nymphs  behind  the 
counter,  whose  demeanour  varies  iu  every  gradation 
possible,  f rorn  that  of  indifi'erence  or  assumed  effron- 
tery to  a  nervousness  bordering  on  timidity.  The 
voting  paper  itself  is  meant  to  act  as  a  guide  to  the 
voter,  ana  to  describe  the  qualifications  which  ought 
to  direct  his  choice.  By  it  we  discover  that,  although 
personal  attractions  are  of  course  the  grand  criterion, 
the  minor  merits  of  neatness  and  attention  to  business 
are  not  without  their  importance.  It  is  to  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  the  free  and  independent 
elector  of  North  Woolwich  pays  much  attention  to 
Mr.  Holland's  recommendation  in  favour  of  virtue  un- 
adorned. It  is  the  judgment  of  Paris  over  again, 
and  Venus  once  more  lords  it  royally  over  the  two 
more  business-like  goddesses.  In  the  antiquated  story, 
however,  the  bribes  offered  to  the  voter  were  grosSj 
open,  palpable,  and,  if  historians  are  not  iu 
fault,  influenced  conclusively  the  mind  of  the  too  venal 
hero.  At  North  Woolwich  Gardens  the  elector  is  ab- 
solutely free  and  iudependent.  He  has  vio  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  sugary-looking  champagne  and  sherry 
dispensed  by  one  Hebe  is  less  noxious  than  that  which 
her  neighbour  and  ri^al  presses  on  his  acceptance,  or 
that  the  cigars  sold  'oy  the  fair-haired  belle  of  the 
western  corner  are  made  up  of  a  less  poisonous  herb  than 
those  displayed  on  the  counter  of  the  dark-eyed  kouri 
opposite.  AH  start  fair  and  equal,  and  none  are  al- 
lowed to  gain  a  mean  a.ivantage  by  the  .sale  of  deli- 
cacies peculiar  to  their  own  stall.  Thus  one  of  the 
grand  defects  or  merits  of  tho  orthodox  bazaar  is 
eliminated,  and  a  sameness  in  the  look  of  each  stall 
imparts  what  is  needed  to  suggest  tho-  business-like 
nature  of  the  exhibition,  and  to  throw  out  in  great 
relief  the  diverse  styles  of  feminine  bjauty  and  grace 
which  await  the  verdict  of  the  customer.  The 
show — for  as  a  show  it  is  regarded  by  the  public  iu 
spite  of  the  great  placards  of  Holland — was  to  have 
been  opened  at  two  o'clock,  but  it  was  nearly  six  be- 
fore the  elaborate  )ireparations  were  finished  and  the 
doors  of  the  coueert-hall  thrown  open.  In  the  moan- 
while  the  unfortunate  coiiuoi.ssours  of  female  beauty 
who  had  come  too  e  irly  on  the  scene  were  compelled 
to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  capabilities  for  amusement 
afforded  by  the  rather  blsiik-looking  gardens.  The 
bows,  the  l  ifles,  the  ring  games,  and  even  the  electrical 
shock  appai-atus,  earned  an  unwonted  harvest  of  half- 
pence ;  while  the  dancing  platform,  although  the  suu 


was  shining  with  full  force  upon  it,  attracted  a  host  oi 
performers,  amongst  whom  not  a  few  wore  her  Ma- 
jesty's uuitorm.  AVith  five  o'clock,  however,  came  Lea, 
and  shrimps  ;  and  verj'  shortly  afterwards  the  gates 
were  opened  for  the  gi-and  attraction  of  the  day.  Blond 
and  brunette,  tall  and  short,  slender  and  embonpoint, 
gentle  and  simple — all  varieties  of  form  and  colour^ 
seemed  by  some  magical  means  to  be  represented  among 
the  2rt.  Nor  was  this  all  ;  one  of  the  competitors  h^u^ 
surpassed  by  artificial  means  the  most  arduous  achieve- 
ments of  Nature,  by  appearing  in  hair  of  the  most 
delicate  straw  colour,  with  large  dark  eyes  glittering 
picturesquely  underneath.  But  the  grand  triumph  o¥ 
the  show  was  the  giantess  barmaid,  weight  42  stons, 
for  whose  special  accommodation  a  separate  tabernacle 
had  been  arranged  iu  one  of  the  coi  ners.  Here,  be- 
h.nd  a  sort  of  reredos,  stood  this  substantial  Hebe, 
soliciting,  in  no  bashful  tones,  the  "  favours"  of  the 
crowd,  which  unceremoniously  stared  at  her  ample 
proportions.  Cigars  she  had,  and  a  roaring  trade  she 
seemed  likely  to  do.  But  one  could  not  expect  too 
much,  and  the  energies  and  talents  of  this  lady  had 
apparently  beet  uoed  up  iu  the  teae  cf  growing  stouT^ 
leaving  not  much  room  for  the  development  of  con- 
versational  powers.  Votes,  however,  were  recorded 
for  her  in  great  profusion,  the  most  slender  men  and 
most  angular  maidens  proving  especially  amenable  to 
her  charms.  In  fact,  if  no  jury  were  at  hand  to  mo" 
dify  the  effect  of  free  and  unresti-icted  suffrage,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  weight  would  tell  and  th* 
giantess  receive  the  prize. 


A  ROMANCE  IN  VERY  HIGH  LIFE. 
One  of  the  most  noted  of  the  South  German  nobl«B 
was  the  Prince  of  Thurm  and  Taxis.  He  had  been 
Minister  to  the  late  lung  of  Bavaria,  and  his  son  was 
aide-de-camp  to  the  present  King.  It  is  this  sou  wh« 
is  the  hero  of  German  romance.  Long  ago  the  Lord  of 
Burleigh  chose  his  v/Lfe  from  the  peasantry,  and  King 
Cophetua  swore  a  royal  oath  that  a  beggar  maid  should 
be  his  bride,  but  neither  of  these  traditional  lovers 
went  so  far  as  the  young  Bavarian  Prince  of  our  own 
days.  It  was  au  obscure  actress  who  fascinated  hini, 
and  for  whom  he  was  content  to  sacrifice  ex  erything. 
These  conventional  words  meant  a  great  deal  in  this 
case.  The  marriage  took  place,  but  it  was  made  sub- 
ject to  conditions  of  a  very  rigorous  character,  which 
were  imposed  upon  the  bridegroom  as  a  condition  of 
the  family  assent.  He  was  to  renounce  all  bis  paternal 
rights,  and  even  his  name.  He  was  no  lunger  the 
Prince  of  Thurm  and  Taxis,  but  a  plain  buryoise,  and  he 
was  to  receive  an  annual  allowance  of  5,000  fiorins.  It 
might  seem  that  such  conditions  would  be  impossible. 
The  only  answer  is  that  they  were  exacted,  that  the 
marriage  did  take  place,  and  that  the  Prince  descended 
into  plain  M.  de  Fels.  He  had,  however,  a  very  fine 
tenor  voice  .and  a  very  beautiful  bride,  and  he  made 
his  debai  a  short  time  ago  at  the  theatre  at  Zurich. 
The  story  so  far  reminds  one  of  Mario's  history, 
who  was  Marquis  of  Candia  in  his  own  right,  but 
here  the  resemblance  ceases.  The  Swiss  are  not 
imaginative  people,  and  care  very  little  for 
romantic  sacrifices.  M.  de  Fels  was  hissed  off  tha 
stage  at  Zurich,  and  retired  into  private  life.  It  wag 
easy  to  descend  from  rank  and  position  ;  it  wag  diffi- 
cult to  leacquire  them.  The  young  Prince  was 
brother-in-law  of  the  Duchess  of  Bavaria,  nephew  of 
the  majordomo  to  the  Court  of  Prince  Oettmgen,  so 
great  efforts  were  made  to  restcire  this  would-bc  tenor 
within  the  princely  circle.  At  last  a  'K'ay  was  found 
to  achieve  the  end.  On  the  Lake  of  Chicm  King  Lud- 
wig  has  an  estate  kno'svn  as  Herrecinsel,  and  there  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  give  great  water  parties  and 
nautical /cJc!.  A  theatre  is  to  be  built  there,  of  which 
the  artists  are  to  coi;si.->t  almost  exclusively  of  the 
aristocracy.  Scenes  out  of  Wagner's  operas  are  to  be 
represented,  and  Offenbach  and  Herve  are  to  appear 
on  the  bills.  But  for  this  distinguished  theatre  a  dig- 
nified manager  has  to  be  provided,  and  the  Grand 
Duchess  ot  Bavaria,  who  has  a  taste  for  diplomacy, 
has  thus  found  the  means  of  introducing  her  nephew 
within  the  ring  fenoa  |of  his  native  aristocracy.  The 
name  of  Paul  de  Fels,  which  appeared  on  the  Zurich 
playbill,  will  be  heard  of  uo  longer,  and  the  Prince 
Thui  IU  :.nd  I'axis  v.'il!  be  known  iu  future  as  Marsha* 
of  tlie  Royal  Palace  and  JIaster  to  the  l{evels  of  the 
yuung  King  of  Bavaria.  It  is  the  habit  of  sorcfe 
foreign  editors  to  admit  statenients  into  their  journals 
"  under  all  reserve,"  and  when  this  sentence  is  seen 
it  is  tacitly  understood  that  imagination  has  some- 
thing t')  do  with  the  announcements,  but  no  such 
qualification  has  accompanied  the  reports  of  this  chag. 
ter  of  romance. 


WHAT  A  SCOUT  DID. 

■^re  were  resting  below  Pond  Creek,  on  the  Smoky  1 
Sill,  in  Western  Kansar^,  one  calm  summer  evening, 
after  a  most  terrific  ride  north  from  the  Great  Ark- 
ansas divide. 

Our  horses  were  jaded,  and  we  were  thoroughly  ex. 
hausted  by  our  long  ride,  for  Santanti's  band  had 
beea  close  on  our  trail  all  day,  and  it  bad  tried  our 
well-bred  American  horses  to  keep  in  the  advance 
the  wiry  Indian  mustangs  that,  a  score  to  one,  came 
swarming  behind. 

"V^'e  prudently  lit  no  fire,  though  this  was  no  de. 
privation,  for  the  weather  was  wa.rm,  and  our  dried 
tiuifalo  meat  was  not  less  palatable  for  not  haring been 
iooked. 

There  were  sLv  men  in  our  paj-ty,  three  of  them  be- 
ing Delaware  Indians.  The  white  men  were — first, 
iDj-self,  in  charge  of  the  party  ;  a  scout,  known  as  Tom 
Eerndon,  and  Doctor  Thorpe,  well  known  in  the  sci- 
entific world  as  one  of  the  best  entomologists  in  this 
country. 

This  ain't  jist  tha  healthiest  position  on  the  plains, 
by  a  long  chalk  !"  said  Tom,  as  in  violation  of  his  own 
injunction,  be  struck  a  light  with  his  liint,  and  began 
to  smoke. 

Tom  had  taken  a  long  survey  of  the  rolling  plains, 
over  which  the  night  idiadows.  were  settling,  before  in- 
dulging in  this  opinion. 

There  was  not,  beyond  our  own  party,  a  living  thing 
i  sight  to  warrant  this  statement,  and  our  camp,  so 
far  as  natural  advantages  and  healthfulness  were  con- 
fcerned,  could  not  be  excelled  by  any  spot  on  this  or, 
indead,  on  any.other  continent,  j  I  have  seen,  before 
cow,  toe  seiman  scanning  the  horizon,  as  the  sun 
dipped  into  the  mirror-like  sea,  a  jierfect  picture  of 
peace  and  calm  ;  and  I  have  seen  a,  look  of  care  and 
iUiiety  come  over  his  face,  as  he  turned  to  give  such 
instructions  to  his  officers  and  orders  to  his  men  as 
would  Speedily  prepare  the  ship  for  the  approaching, 
though  unseen  storm. 

"'  I  wish  we  ci;uld  have  struck  the  Arkansas,  Tom, 
instead  of  being  driven  back  here.  It  will  put  me  be- 
hind a  month.  I  had  no  idea  Santanta  had  broken 
faith  again." 

Tom  withdrew  his  pipe,  and,  after  puffing  out  very 
deliberately  a  number  of  smoke  rings,  which  he  eyed 
as  only  a  nicotine  artist  can,  as  they  slowly  melted 
away,  he  looked  at  me  with  a  shade  of  compassion  for 
'scy  Ignorance  in  his  brori/jed  face. 

'■'  Whenever  I  hear  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  In- 
■jiics,  1  laugh  clar  into  my  boots.  Only  jist  to  think  ! 
We  can  lack  the  redmen  in  everything,  ciar  right 
straight  out,  without  a  show,  and  throw  in  both 
bowers  and  the  ace  ;  but  in  treaties  of  peace — wa-al, 
they  can  jist  draw  the  ■n-ool  over  our  eyes,  and  fetch 
\2S  every  pop." 

•  Tom's  figures  of  speech  wei-e  very  much  mixed,  but 
there  was  no  miitakiug  the  idea  he  meant  to  convey 
as  to  the  integrity  of  the  Indians. 

There  was  but  little  probability  of  sleep  that  night, 
took  the  precfiution  to  station  the  faithful  Dela wares 
where  they  could  detect  an  approach,  while  I,  with  the 
aid  of  the  doctor  and  Tom,  constructed  a  tolerable 
st/"x_kade  out  of  the  dead  cottonwoud  logs,  which  we 
found  in  abundance  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
[  "Thar  mayn't  be  any  need  for  this,  but  this  bar 
cover  may  be  of  right  smart  tarvice  afore  long,"  said 
Tom,  nodding  at  the  semicircle  of  logs  that  enclosed 
men  and  hordes  ou  the  bank*  of  the  river. 

The  doctor,  while  one  of  the  best-tempered,  kindlj' 
companions  and  genial  gentlemen  in  the  world,  was 
still  a  very  useless  individual  on  this  occasion.  He 
knew  nothing  about  firearms,  and,  though  having 
spent  much  of  his  hfe  amid  Western  wilds,  he  never 
carried  a  pittol.  I  often  spoke  to  him  about  it,  and 
he  would  say  in  reply  : 

''l  do  not  know  hov/  to  use  fire-arms,  and  if  I  car- 
ried them  and  were  captured  the  Indians  would  have 
the  use  of  them,  and  perhaps  torture  me  a  httle 
more,  under  the  erroneous  impression  that,  from 
the  v/eajrons  found  ou  my  person,  I  Wiis  a  great  war- 
rior." 

I  felt,  hov.-ever,  that,  if  necess^-iry,  the  doctor  could 
puU  a  trigger  with  some  intelh'gence  and  a  great  deal 
of  coolness  at  the  proper  time. 

We  sat  under  the  logs,  talking  in  low  tones,  and 
stopping,  by  unexprcfsed  mutual  consent,  at  times  to 
listen  for  a  sound  of  danger. 


"  Santanta,  should  he  foller  us  up,  ain't  likely  to 
make  any  attack  till  afore  day.    That's  the  pet 

time  for  them  fellers  to  do  theii'  choice  work  in  ;  but 
it's  best  to  watch  for  'em  all  the  time.  They  came  nigh 
fooliu'  me  bad  once." 

Tom  showing  no  disposition  to  tell  us  how  he  had 
been  fooled,  without  solicitation,  and  feeling  that  the 
recital  would  serve  t<j  while  away  a  few  minutes  of  the 
dreary  night — Tom  was  not  noted  as  a  nrirrator — I 
asked  : 

"  How  wa^  that,  Tom?'' 

''Oh,  jist  like  ev'ry  greenhorn  I  It's  years  ago,  jist 
afor«  I  was  married." 

"  Excuse  me,  Tom,  but  I  did  not  even  know  you 
were  married." 

'  Maybe  not.  I  don't  brag  much  about  my  wife 
and  five  young  ones,  though  most  fellers 'would  if  they 
had  'em." 

"Well,  Tom,  if  they  are  worthy  of  you,  they  are 
something  to  be  proud  of  ;  but  tell  us  how  the  Indians 
camf  nigh  foolin'  you.  ' 

■'  Reckon  I've  told  you  that  I've  been  hvin'  on  the 
frontiers  ever  since  I  was  bom,  thirty-four  years  and 
seven  months  ago'" 

"  Yes,  Tom,  that  is  the  impression  you  gave  me, 
though  I  had  forgotten  the  esact  length  of  your  resi- 
dence." 

"I  was  about  twenty-five,  I  think,  when  a  war  broke 
out  between  the  Pawnees  and  Arapahoes.  I'd  been 
with  the  Pawnees  a  good  deal,  and  they  was,  every 
one  of  them,  my  friends,  jist  as  much  as  an  Injun  can 
be  the  friend  of  a  white  man.  My  father  was  livin', 
with  a  purty  well  grown- 'up  family  of  eleven  children, 
and  me  the  youngest,  ou  the  Kaw  Piiver,  below  tho 
Republican.  Close  by,  'bout  two  miles,  but  lurthei" 
up  the  river,  in  the  direction  of  sunset,  Bob  Cobb 
lived.  He  had  a  good  ranche,  and  a  family  of  .seven 
gals  and  two  boys.  Cobb  was  as  bully  a  feller  as  ever 
rid  a  horse,  and  as  the  gals  was  all  gcjod-lookin',  and 
never  put  on  airs,  ye  may  bet  that  ar  laiiohe  was  a 
pop'lar  place  for  my  father's  boys.  I  know  'twas  for 
me — though  till  this  war,  of  which  I'm  speakin',  broke 
out,  I  couldn't  tell,  for  the  life  of  me,  which  of  the 
gals- 1  loved  most. 

..."  When  I  ■^vas  purty  young,  I  hanker 'd  like  mad 
after  the  oldest ;  but,  as  I  kept  gittiu'  older  and  more 
Itke  a  man,  I  dropped  down  the  scale,  and  loved  them 
by  fits,  one  after  t'other,  till,  v/hen  the  war  broke  out, 
I  was  within  one  of  the  youngest — and  the  youngest 
was  as  bright  as  a  dollar,  and  purty  as  a  ripe  peach  in 
fresh  cream  ;  but,  like  all  iH'''*y  g*l^>  ^^'^  sassy, 
and  put  on  airs,  and  was  allers  pretendin'  to  be  awful 
in  Ibve  with  some  I'ther  feller  when  the  feller  she  loved 
was  nigh. 

"  I  must  say  this  kind  of  cuttin'  up  used  to  make 
me  mad,  and  I  ain't  sure  that,  for  awhile,  I  didn't  jist 
about  hate  that  ar  Sue  Cobb. 

"  The  Arapahoes,  afore  anybody  know'd  it,  came 
down  the  river,  drivin'  the  Pawnees  afore  them,  and, 
as  usual,  scalpin'  a  v.  hite  man  w  henever  he  run  across 
their  track,  jist  to  keep  their  onery  hands  in  practice. 

"  The  lust  news  of  this  we  had  at  father's  was  when, 
one  night.  Bob  Col^ib  and  all  his  family,  'ceptin'  Sue, 
came  runnin"  in.  We  v/ere  all  up  in  a  minute,  and  the 
old  mnn -told  us  that  the  Arapahoes,  pretendin' to  be 
friends,  had  entered  the  house,  and  then  cut  up  in  a 
manner  -that  him  and  the  boys  couldn't  stand.  So, 
after  trying  to  stop  it,  they  jist  waded  in  and  laid  out 
four  or  five  of  the  Injuns. 

''  Seme  few  of  them  got  away,  and  Bob,  knowin'  the 
whole  band  would  soon  be  down  on  him,  made  up  his 
mind  to  start  with  the  whole  family  for  our  ranche. 
On  our  way  the  Arapahoes  overtook  him,  and,  in  the 
darkness,  they  carried  off  Sue. 

"'Till  that  morning  I  didn't  think  I  everkeer'd  for 
Sue  ;  but  when  I  heer'd  of  her  beiii'  carried  ofT,  I  felt 
c6ld  clar  down  to  my  toes,  and  my  ha'r  kinder  riv!  on 
uiy  head. 

"  Our  friends  wasn't  much  on  the  stand-and-tbink. 
In  less  than  a  minute  father's  nine  boys  and  Cobb's 
two  young  fellers  was  out  saddlin'  up  our  horses  and 
grittin'  our  teeth  like  blazes — more  pp.rtic'lerly  me  ; 
for,  after  gittin' cold  whou  I  heer'd  the  news,  I  got 
bilin'  hot  as  I  thout  of  it. 

"  The  old  men  wanted  to  go  ;  but  as  thar  must  be 
some  one  home  to  car'  for  the  women- folks,  we  boys 
wouldn't  hear  to  it.  We  were  all  well  armed,  and,  in 
them  days,  wt  had  stock  as  was  stock.  Gn  a  dead 
run  they  could  jump  twice  as  fast  and  double  as  long 
as  an.  Injun  mustang. 

"Jim,  my  oldest  brother,  who  was  to  be  married  in 
about  ten  days  to  Cobb's  oldest  g^l,  took  command  of 
the  party.  He  was  a  slow-spoken  chap,  but  git  him 
riled  once,  and  greased  lightning  ■wag  slo'w  alongside  of 


him.  He  was  an  onery  cues  to  wake  up,  and  it  was 
I  p'r.  ty  hard  to  do  it.  He  v.-aswoke  up  sure  enough  that 
i  night. 

''  Away  we  ro(le  right  for  whar  we  expected  to  find 
the  Arapahoes,  but  we  found  none.  V.'e  galloped 
about  in  a  great  circle,  but  didn't  raise  one  solitary 
Injun.  Jim  seed  'twas  no  use  wearin'  down  the  horses^ 
till  we  could  jist  see  what  we  was  ridiu'  for,  so  e 
Blacked  up,  and,  about  ten  miles  wef.t  of  Cobb'^ 
ranche,  we  waited-  for  dayhght.  When  the  sun  rose, 
we  saw  about  two  hundred  Arapahoes  not  more  thai 
a  half  mile  away  ;  and,  it  they'd  been  thar  the  night 
afore,  we  must  have  rid  ci'ar  through  them. 

''  '  Them  6  the  fellers  wq  wants,'  snid  Jim,  jumpin" 
on  his  horse.  He  didn't  give  no  order*  ;  all  Jim  e»er 
axed  any  man  to  do  was  to  folloiv  bis  evample,  and 
we  did  that  wiilin',  you  ujay  bet  your  bottom  rock. 
The  Injuns  saw  us  jist  as  quick  as  we  saw  them,  and 
they  wasn't  very  muoh  skeered,  for  the  onery  hounde 
got  on  their  horses  and  came  to  meet  us  h-:ih'  way.  We 
could  hear  them  shoutin'  and  laughin'  at  the  easy  joh 
they'd  have  in  cleanin'  us  out. 

''  \\'a-al,  ttey  hadn't  rid  far  afore  they  changed, 
their  time.  Eleven  rifles  just  rizand  flaehed  liie  one, 
and  thit  ar  Arapahoe  line  stopped,  and  then  wheeied 
and  galloped  back.  Jim  was  ready  for  this,  and. 
sti  ikin  the  spurs  into  his  horse,  and  loadin'  36  we  ran, 
we  foUered  suit,  «ith  a  rousin  old  shout  that  did  our 
heart's  good,  for  we  saw  a  string  of  bleedin'  Arapahoes 
I  afore  us. 

"  We  gained  on  them  at  every  jump,  and  afore  we'd 
ridden  ten  minutes,  I  seed,  away  at  the  head  of  the 
Arapahoe  band.  Sue  Cobb,  sittiu'  tied  on  a  horje,  aaa 
a  half  naked  Injun  a  hurryin'  the  animal  to  hi^  quick- 
est  gallop  with  a  spear.  Somehow  t'nat  sight  took 
away  all  my  senses,  and  from  the  way  my  horse  acted, 
I  rec'iion  he  lost  his  senses  ti^o.  The  first  thing  I 
know'd  I  was  away  ahead  <jf  all  the  boys,  shoutin'  like 
mad,  and  then  I  vid  slap  in  among  the  Arapahoes. 

I  felt  them  hittin'  me  -with  their  spears  ;  I  heerd 
the  horses  purlin',  and  the  arrows  whiz^in'  ;  but  I  saw 
uothin'  but  that  ar  Injun  ahead  of  me,  pokin*  Sut 
Cobb's  horse  with  his  spear.  31y  horse  seemed  to 
grow  faster  and  stronger  at  every  leap,  and  it  didij't 
take  long  to  come  up  «-ith  that  ar  particular  Injun. 
He  heerd  me  comin',  and  tried  to  get  away,  but  it 
wasn't  in  the  ^^'ood.  He  fell  from  his  horse  just  as  nay 
pistol  flashed. 

"  I  galloped  alongside  of  Sue,  and  caught  her  horse, 
but  I  found  the  animal  was  peggin'  out.  I  don't 
know  just  how  I  did  it,  but  I  lifted  Sue  before  me  as 
I  ran,  and  as  I  gave  a  shout  I  heard  the  boys  yellia' 
like  mad  behind  me  and  the  riflcs  a-tangin'  away.  I 
looked  'oack,  but  still  the  Injuns  ^^as  between  me  and 
my  friends.  Plight  across  my  track  ran  a  deep  guily, 
and  into  this  [  ran  my  horse,  and  then  turned,  like  a 
flash,  to  the  right.  I  kept  on,  never  lookin'  back  till 
my  horse  showed  sicns  of  givin'  up  ;  then  I  drew  in, 
and,  handin'  Sue  the  rein,  I  ran  to  the  top  of  the 
I  gully,  but  thera  wasn't  a  living  critter  in  sight,  and 
I  the  sun  had  turned  on  the  other  side  of  mid-day.  I 
I  went  back  and  lifted  Sue  ofl'  the  h<ir6e,  aad  I  couldn't 
help  kissin'  her  for  the  life  of  me,  as  I  did  so.  She  did 
not  seem  to  get  riled  over  it. 

"  After  restiu'  the  horse,  and  lettin'  him  feed,  I 
started  about  sundown  for  home,  and  got  back  with- 
out trouble  by  midnight.  The  old  folks  was  very- 
happy  over  what  I  did,  and  I  had  the  laugh  on  the 
rest  of  tha  boys  when  they  trailed  me  home  by 
morniu'." 

PJTom  threw  in  an  addenda  as  to  the  marriaj;. 
shortly  after,  of  himself  and  Sue.  Indeed,  from  u- 
n.'.rrative,  I  judged  that  the  Cobb  and  Herndon  fami 
lies  became  very  much  mixed  soon  after,  and  that  at 
that  date  they  were  all  doing  well,  excepting  his  own 
position  at  the  present  time.  Still  I  could  not  ^eehow 
the  Arav.'ahoes  had  fooled  Tom. 


The  French  Aeronautic  Club  has  award  ggfg 
medal  to  M.  and  Mdme.  Duruof  for  their  col  .  ^ '  ma* 
boldness,  and  another  to  Captain  Oxley,  the  cap^.^iL  of 
the  Grand  Charge,  for  his  gallant  rescue  of  them. 

BREAKKAsT.— EPPS'SCOCO.V.— UR.UEFLLA.NDCOMiORII.^a 

— "  By  1  thorongh  knowledge  of  the  natural  Is-ws  wtiioh 
goTem  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  tine  propejtiesi  of  well-selected 
cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  proriiieii  our  breakfast  tables  with  > 
delicately  flaTourC'l  fcevenigo  WnichmaysaTe  usminy  heavy 
doctors'  bills."— Ci'i'iJ  S.rr'.'-c  Ga^^ttc-  Made  simply  w-itti 
Boiling  Water  or  Milk.  Sold  by  Grocers  in  packets  only, 
labeUe'ii— "  James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homo  opathic  Chemist's, 
Thrcadneedle  strect,  and  170,  Piccadilly";  Works,  Euston- 
roaii,  London  " 

Mam'facii'RE  of  Cocoa  ~"  We  will  now  give  an  account 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  .Tames  Epps  and  C-o  ,  maan- 
facturers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  th«  Euston* 
road,Locdo&."''S««Artitie  in  Ctuttli  t  B«utth<)Ui  &uid4. 


A  BACHELOR  S  CONFESSION. 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


Married?  I?  N*t  if  I  know  myself — and  I  rather 
suppose  I  do.  But  I  came  very  near  it  last  summer, 
and  I'll  teH  yon—  confid''ntially,  of  cour.ie — how  i* 
^lappened. 

I  was  up  the  Hudson,  at  Creswick  Manor,  visiting 
my  second  cousin,  Joe  Creswick,  who  had  just  come 
tome  from  India  with  a  pocket  full  of  money  and  no 
particular  idea  how  to  spend  it.  So  he  bought  the  old 
manor  house,  put  ubout  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  con- 
servatories, levelled  off  a  croquet  lawn,  and  filled  the 
place  with  company. 

Joe  is  an  agreeable  fellow,  and  I  rather  liked  the 
dea  of  spending  the  summer  in  the  country,  with  no 
nilla  io  pay,  so  I  didn't  hesitate  to  accept  his  invita- 
tion at  once. 

Mrs.  Joe  was  exceedingly  agreeable  in  her  way,  too 
-a  dark,  bright  little  creature,   with  cheeks  like 
oeaches,  and  great  bewildering  eyes — and  she  had  a 
sister  as  like  her  as  two  peas. 

"  Deuced  pretty  girl,  that  Miss  Middleton,  Joe," 
said  I,  the  first  night  I  arrived. 

"  Think  so  ?"  »aid  Joe.  "  Well,  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  that  you've  made  rather  an  impression  on  her." 

"  No  !"  said  I,  pulling  my  moustache. 

"  Fact,"  said  Joe,  puffing  away  at  his^cigar  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyea.  "  'VMiy  don't  you  go  in  for  Jenny 
Middleton,  old  fellow  ?    There's  money  there  !" 

I  settled  the  moustache  to  my  satisfaction,  and 
i'".rned  the  seal  ring  round  on  my  little  finger  once  o^ 
tTice. 

"■Well,  you  see — the  fact  is,  I'm  not  a  marrying 
man,"  I  finally  answered.  "  But  if  the  gii-ls  wiU  make 
such  a  dead  set  at  me  " 

"  It's  no  fault  of  yotirs !  Yes  ;  I  comprehend  ex- 
ictly,"  said  Joe,  coughing  a  little.  "  But  we've  aU 
lot  to  come  to  it,  sooner  or  later,  Dionysius — it's  like 
ieath,  or  the  rheumatism." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  I.  reflectively'  "  and  there  is  a 
joxldealof  style  about  Miss  Jenny.  Well,  I'll  take 
his  matter  into  consideration." 

"  I  would,"  said  my  cousin  Joe,  dryly. 

"  Creswick  Manor,  a.s  ill  luck  would  have  it,  was 
crowded  with  company  that  week,  and  among  the 
guests  was  a  good-looking  young  miscreant — Evan 
Hale  by  name — who  appeared  to  be  on  aggravatingly 
good  terms  with  Jeany  Middleton. 

"  The  conceited  puppy  !"  I  said  to  myself.  "  But 
ril  put  a  Spoke  in  his  wheel,  or  my  name  isn't  Diony- 
sius Pewter." 

But  ^ust  as  I  was  considering  where  to  insert  the 
aforesaid  spoke,  some  friendly  wind  blew  up  a  telegram 
— "  Wanted,  immediately" — and  just  as  I  was  rejoic- 
ing thereat,  upon  the  very  next  dny  some  unfriendly 
wind  wafted  up  a  letter  for  Jenny  1 

"  It's  from  Evan,  I  declare  !"  said  Mrs.  Joe,  dancing 
up  to  htr  sister  with  the  epistle.  "  Do  tell  us  what  he 
Siys,  Jenny."  ' 

"  From  Mr.  Hale  !"  chirped  Genevieve  Gossamer,  a 
blue- eyed  fairy  injmnsliu  and  blue  satin  ribbons.  "Why, 
I  hadn't  any  idea  it  had  come  to  a  correspondence, 
Jenny. ' 

"  Da  behave,  all  of  you  said  Jenny,  and  away  she 
ran  to  read  her  letter  in  peace,  with  cheeks  as  pink  as 
the  ribbon -bow  at  her  throat. 

Now  I  leave  it  to  you  if  matters  didn't  look  rather 
bad. 

I  smoked  my  cigar  grimly  in  the  arbour,  and  tried 
to  read,  bat  it  was  all  to  no  avail.  Evan  Hale  stalked 
through  all  the  pages,  and  Miss  Middleton's  dewy 
brown  eye?  sparkled  in  every  wreaih  of  smoke,  like 
haunting  stars. 

"  I'll  go  to  my  room  and  have  a  glass  of  iced  claret," 
mused  1 ;  ''  and  then  I'll  flirt  with  some  of  the  other 
girls,  and  m.ake  Jenny  jealous  !  That  will  bring  her 
round." 

My  apartment  was  in  the  east  wing  of  the  manor 
house,  and  to  reach  it  I  bid  to  go  directly  past  that 
assigned  to  Miss  Middleton  ;  and,  a>!  ill-luck  would 
have  it,  the  door  was  wide  open,  and  there,  on  the 
dimity-draped  dressing-table,  lay  the  very  letter  that 
had  made  such  a  sensation  among  the  girls  that  morn- 
ing. 

■•  I'll  have  a  peep  at  it,"  soliloq^uised  I.    "  I'd  like 


to  see  for  myself  what  the  young  villain  hfts  had  the 
impixdenceto  write!  All's  fair  in  love  or  war,  they 
say." 

Thus  meditating,  I  tiptoed  into  the  Iroom — a  dainty 
little  bower  of  white  muslin,  pink  ribbon,  Lubin's  per- 
fume.? .".ud  crimping  pins— -and  took  up  the  letter. 

But  before  I  could  unfold  it  the  sound  of  voices  and 
footsteps  in  the  hall  beyond  s  triK-k  a  thrill  of  dismay  to 
my  soul. 

"  By  Jove  !■'  cried  I,  mentilly,  ''the  sooner  ! get  oat 
of  this  the  better." 

And  dropping  the  letter  I  made  a  mad  plunge  for  the 
door. 

The  door  ! — but  oh,  unlucky  fates  !fit  was  the  wrong 
one  ;  and,  instead  of  escaping  into  the  hall,  I  darted 
into  a  vrilderness — z  grove,  so  to  speak — of  muslin- 
flounced  dresses,  silken  skii  ts  and  snowy  draperies. 

Before  I  could  recover  myself  the  voice.s  and  foot- 
steps were  close  upon  me — in  the  very  room — and  ail 
retreat  was ,  effectually  cut  off.  I  retired  upon  a 
telescope  cage  of  hopeful  skirts,  which  clung  around 
me  with  almost  human  maliciou.sness,  and  drew  the 
door  as  close  as  I  dared. 

"  Nothing  on  earth  shall  induce  me  to  let  anyone 
in  !"  1  muttered  between  my  teeth,  as  a  parasol. and 
ten  band-boxes  tumbled  about  my  ears. 

Here  was  a  pretty  position,  though,  Dionysius 
Pewter,  Esq.,  cooped  up,  like  a  rat  in  a  trap,  among 
dresses  and  jockey-hats,  his  feet  entangled  in  hooped 
skiits  and  a  sun-  umbrella'hooked  into  his  collar  !  Sup- 
pose any  one  should  come  to  the  closet  ? — suppose  the 
girls  should  find  me  eavesdropping  ? — suppose — r-^ 

But  just  here  Jenny  Middleton's  merry,  musical 
laugh  routed  tke  dismal  procession  of  suppositions. 

"Just  let  me  see  it,  Jenny  dear  !"  coaxed  Nelly 
Powers.    "  One  look,  darling — only  one  !" 

"Nonsense  !"  cried  Jenny.  "  There's  nothing  in  it, 
indeed." 

"  But  you're  really  engaged  to  him  ?" 

"Yes,  really  and  truly." 

"  But  what  will  Mr.  Pewter  say  ?" 

"  Mr.  Pewter,  indeed  !"  flashed  out  Jenny,  so  elec- 
trically that  I  almost  jumped  among  the  slippers  and 
skirts.  "  A  red- whiskered  conceited  puppy,  who  fancies 
the  whole  feminine  world  is  in  love  with  him  !  What 
do  you  .suppose  I  care  what  he  says  ? ' 

''Though,"  said  Nelly,  demurely,  "it  would  have 
been  fun  to  bring  him  to  the  proposing  point  ?  Just 
fancy  him  on  his  knee.s.    Wouldn't  he  do  it  stiffly  ?" 

And  the  little  coquette  laughed  out  at  the  idea. 

"  Perhaps  you  could  manage  it  yourself,"  said  Jenny, 
wickedly. 

"1  dare  say  I  oould,"  said  Nelly.    "One  ncdght  do 
anything  with  such  a  fool  as  that !" 
How  my  cheeks  burned. 

"Just  hand  me  that  curling-stick,  dear,"  said 
.Tenny,  speaking  with  a  cluster  of  hair-pins  in  her  mouth. 
"  And  now  get  me  the  white  muslin  polonaise  out  of 
the  closet." 

My  heart  gave  a  great  jump,  and  then  stood  still,  as 
Nelly  flitted  across  the  room  and  laid  her  band  on  the 
knob  of  my  prison-house. 

"Dear  me!"  cried  Nelly,  "  what  ails  the  door  ?  It 
won't  open." 

"  Give  it  a  good  pull,"  said  Jenny,  without  looking 
around.    "  It  often  sticks." 

Nelly  pulled  vigorously  on  her  siile,  I  held  stoutly 
on  mine  ;  bvit  as  evil  fate  would  decree,  the  slippery 
handle  suddenly  slid  out  of  my  grasp,  and  the  door 
flew  open,  disclosing  me  to  the  girl's  terrified  view,  a 
mute  statue  of  despair. 

Before  I  could  open  my  lips  to  speak,  it  was  banged 
to  again,  and  the  key  turned,  while  Nelly  and  Jenny 
flew  into  the  hall;  screaming  in  wild  chorus  : 

"  A  man  !  a  man  !  a  thief  !  a  burglar  !  a  robber  !  a 
murderer  !" 

In  an  instant  the  room  was  thronged  with  people, 
all  asking  qiiestions  at  once,  in  a  sort  of  Babel  of 
voices. 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  bawled  my  cousin  Joe.  "  I'll  set- 
tle him  !"  - 

As  he  spoke  he  threw  open  the  door,  making  a  lunge 
with  a  poker  that  came  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
my  he.id. 

''  Hold  on,  Joe  !"  I  gasped,  in  desperation.  "  It's 
only  I  !" 

"Only  you  !"  roared  Joe  ;  "and  what  on  earth  are 
you  doing  here  ?" 

"  Hush-sh-sh  !"  I  whispered.  "Don't,  for  pity's 
sake,  speik  so  loud  !  I'll  explain  it  all  ;  only  let  me 
out  i  I  shall  smother  in  another  minute,  if  you  don"t." 

And  like  a  convicted  criminal,  I  was  let  out,  the 
hooped  skirts  trailing  after  me,  like  a  vindictive  ser- 
pent, in  full  view  of  ail  the  girls,  whose  terror  had 


changed  to  hysterical  laughter  ^nd  half-suppressed  gig- 
gles,   Alas,  for  the  dignity  of  man  ! 

I  told  my  cousin  .Joe  as  plausible  a  story  as  I  could 
invent  about  my  having  mistaken  the  room,  but  I 
don't  think  he  believed  me  ;  and  those  mischievous 
girls  found  the  whole  thing  oi.t  before  dusk. 

I  left  Creswick  Manor  the  nest  morning,  and  had 
the  additional  satisfaction  of  seeing  Evan  Hale's  face 
at  the  window  of  the  up-express  as  we  passed  it.  I 
haven't  received  wedding  cards  yet,  but  I  dare  sjt  I 
shall. 

So  you  see,  if  all  this  hadn't  hap.pened — and  if  I  had 
proposed  to  Jenny  Middleton-  -and  if  she  had  iic- 
cepted  me — and  if  there  had  been  no  such  personage 
as  Evan  Hale — it's  very  possible  that  I  might  have 
been  married.    That's  how  it  all  happened. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS.' 
The  rare  phenomenon  of  the  transit  of  Venus  across 
the  disc  of  the  sun,  which  wiU  attract  all  scientific  eyes 
on  the  4th  of  December  next,  was  observed  for  the 
first  time  in  history  under  rather  touching  circum- 
stances two  centuries  ago.  According  to  a  memoir  re- 
cently issued,  a  youa^  student  named  Horrooka  had 
devoted  himself,  with  true  scientific  ardour,  but  with- 
out any  instruction,  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  and 
had  calculated  for  himself  that  a  transit  fof  Venu.j 
ought  to  occur  on  a  certain  24th  of  November,  when 
the  extant  authorities  had  announced  that  none  would 
take  place  during  that  century.  Poor  young  Horrocks 
was  curate  of  a  little  village  named  Hoole,  near  Pres- 
ton. The  24th  of  November  proved  to  Vje  a  Sunday, 
and  the  hour  when  he  expected  the  transit  that  of  his 
evening  service,  for  the  performance  of  which  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  find  a  substitute.  As  he  wrote 
to  his  only  friend  and  fellow-student,  a  young  man 
named  Crabtree,  he  watched  the  sun — now  clear,  now 
clouded — from  dawn  till  the  afternoon,  and  then, 
as  he  could  not  forsake  his  solemn  duty  for  such  an 
"  ornamental  pursuit"  as  astronomy,  he  sorrowfully 
went  to  his  little  church  and  got  through  his  duties. 
When  he  returned,  lo  !  the  clouds  had  all  cleared 
away,  and  the  image  of  the  sun.  reflected  on  the  paper 
he  had  prepared,  showed  the  small  round  black  spot 
of  the  planet  impinging  on  its  disc.  In  the  midst  of  his 
ecstasy  Horrocks  had  sufficient  command  of  himself  to 
make  accurate  observations,  which  have  since  been 
the  base  of  much  useful  astronomical  calculation.  But 
the  career  thus  brightly  opened,  and  which  promised 
such  scientific  triumphs,  was  very  shortly  arrested. 
Horrocks  died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  28. 


CAROLINE. 

'Xwas  by  the  Schuylkill's  sleeping  wave, 
When  Eve  came  down  on  quiet  wing, 
And  singing  zephyrs  to  earth  gave 

The  melodies  of  gentle  spring— 
I  met  nithin  the  wood's  deep  shade. 

Where  o'er  the  stream  the  branches  tirilte/ 
As  fair  a  face  as  Heaven  e'er  made 

To  bless  man's  life  with  love  bemgs. 

I  gazed  until  each  nerve  grew  weat 

With  trembling  at  the  vision  come; 
Nor  heart,  nor  lips  their  bliss  could  speai:^ 

Since  then  deep  rapture  made  them  dmatv 
For  though,  in  other  lands,  I  sought 

To  find  a  heart  to  wed  with  mine  ; 
The  search  was  vain— I  fonnd  it  Bot, 

Till  now  1  met  sweet  CaroUne. 

Her  voice  throagh  thrilled  me,  and  besXtsHf 

Was  as  the  starbeam  from  above-- 
So  bright,  so  soft,  so  warm,  it  took 

My  heart  a  captive  to  sweet  love  ; 
And  as  the  charm  passed  from  mj  sool. 

As  some  delicious  spell  of  wine 
Close  to  her  side  I  gently  stole. 

And  breathed  the  words,  "  Dear  CuoUaa  If 

Her  eyes  beamed  joy,  and  thc>  the  tealS 

Of  bliss  welled  from  their  hiddea  sptfagf^ 
The  nourishers  of  life's  new  years,  ~ 

The  dews  that  glisten  on  Love's  WiSg; 
And,  folded  to  my  ardent  breast. 

Her  lips  half  whispered,  "  I  am  thine 
While  then  I  knew  my  heart  wag  xAemi^' 

And  I  had  won  sweet  CaroliDe, 


The  sun  had  long  since  ceased  to  bora 

His  evening  offerings  on  the  hiB, 
And  night,  from  out  h«r  itarry  am. 

Strewed  gems  on  river,  grove,  and  tUI^ 
Ere  we  forsook  fair  Schuylkill's  streaiB^ 

Dear  witness  of  that  houf  divine, 
When  Love  no  longer  was  a  dream, 

Siace  I  had  won  tweet  Catelia*. 
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ROSE  HAWTHORNE'S  TRUST. 

Rose  Hawthorne's  beautiful  face  was  all  aglow,  and 
%it;r  dark  eyes  swimmiiig  in  liquid  light,  as  she  raised 
them  to  her  lover's  faoe,  and  murmured: 

"  And  did  you  think  that  this  could  shake  my  faith 
in  you  ? " 

Ross  Douglass  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  proudly 
answered  : 

"My  own  noble  Rose!  I  might  have  known  it;  but 
it  was  hard  to  tell  you  that  any  woman  but  you  had 
ever  rested  agaiost  my  heart  and  had  my  kisses." 

She  winced  a  little— what  woman  would  not  ? — but 
iaid,  with  a  flash  oi  her  eyes: 

That  was  a  mere  b  lyish  passion,  dead  long  ago. 
This  is  the  Icve  of  your  life,  aud  I  should  be  worso 
than  ins.ine  to  allow  any  thought  of  false  Amy  Leroy 
to  mar  my  happiness." 

They  talked  awhile  longer,  with  the  silvery  summer 
moonlight  streaming  over  them  in  fitful  gleams 
tiirou,t;h  the  whispering  leaves  of  the  nodding  maples, 
and  then  Robs  pressed  one  more  passionate,  tender 
kiss  on  the  smiling  lips  of  his  betrothed,  and,  with  a 
promise  to  come  again  on  the  morrow,  sti'oue  through 
the  avenue  of  cedars  and  down.the  deserted  street,  as 
happy  s  man  as  ever  walked  the  earth. 

And  Rose,  watching  Mm  with  misty  eyes,  mur- 
mwed : 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  ti-ust  him  !  A  thousand  Amy  Leroys 
could  not  shake  my  faith  in  him.'' 

So  she  thought;  but,  alas  !  how  little  we  know  our 
own  hearts  till  the  hour  of  trial  comes. 

On  the  morrow- she  waited  restlessly  for  her  lover's 
coming  ;  but  t'ue  long  day  passed,  and  no  Ross  ap- 
peared. 

What  could  keep  him  away.  He  had  never  broken 
a  promise  to  her  byfora  ;  and  anxious  fears  lest  some 
accident  h;id  befallen  him  began  to  torture  .her  heart. 

The  next  morning  a  gossiping  friend  dropped  in  and 
esclaimed  with  enthusiasm: 

"Oh,  Rose,  the  lovelie.=!t  creature  ever  you  saw  came 
to  the  Red  Hou.^e  yesterday.  Her  face  is  perfectly 
angelic,  and  she  has  such  glorious  golden  hair  that  all 
ihe  gf  ntlemen  are  wild  over  it." 

"Who  is  she     asked  Rose,  listlessly. 

"  Her  name  is  registered  'Leroy,'  Doubtless  you 
will  hear  all  about  her  from  Mr.  Douglass,  for  "the 
iuust  be  a  friend  of  his,  as  he  was  in  her  private  par- 
lour all  yesterday  afternoon  and  evening,  and  I  saw 
him  at  her  door  a^ain  just  now  as  I  came  out." 

For  a  moment  Ro^e  was  startled  from  her  compo- 
sure. Could  it  be  Amy  Leroy  ?  The  lovely  face  and 
golden  hair  wae  just  the  picture  her  lover  had  drawn 
of  her. 

But  the  thought  had  only  a  momentary  dwelling 
place  in  her  heart,  and  when  her  frieud  had  gone,  she 
donned  her  hat  for  a  Walk,  determined  to  banish  the 
uneasy  feeling  in  her  breast,  and  sure  that  Ross  would 
come  in  the  evening  and  explain  everything  satis- 
factorily. 

She  wandered  along  in  dreary  abstraction,  vvithout 
noticing  t-he  direction  she  had  taken,  when  suddenly, 
by  some  mesmeiic  attraction,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  a 
window  on  the  oppo;iite  side  of  the  street. 

The  Red  Heuse.  was  igst  opposite  to  her,  and 
she  saw  licjs  iJougiass,  through  the  open  window, 
holding,  in  close  embrace,  a  lovuiy  figure  half  veiled  in 
a  mass  of  golden  tUrls,  He  was  pressing  passionate 
Msses  on  the  beautiful  tip-turned  face— ijuch  kisses  as 
Rosa  had  fondly  thought  no  womau  but  .she  had  ever 
felt,  and  through  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  street  she 
haard  Itis  v<*ioc  seylng,  in  tender  totes  ; 

"  Good-bye,  darliiig  !  It  is  hard  to  leave  you,  but  1 
must  not  stay  loiigsr  f 

For  a  moment  Rose  half  tottered,  but  the  next  she 
Was  as  oompoLBd  qs  ever,  and,  save  for  the  pallor  on 
her  oheek  and  thg  rigid  lines  around  her  mouth,  no 
one  Would  have  suspected  that  anything  unusual  had 
cocuTrsU, 

An  bour  inter,  when  Ross  Douglass  rang  the  bell  at 
^TA''  "'^'  t  hatided  him  a  note  which  coldly 

told  him  tUeir  engagement  was  ended. 

In  v.iin  he  sought  nu  interview.  Rose  refused  to  see 
him,  and  wijen  at  last  he  wrote  her  a  tender  and  pas- 
gionate  entreaty  to  know  in  what  he  had  so  otieuded, 
and  assurinjj  her  of  his  ardent  and  undying  love,  she 
f etu'ned  the  envelope  unopened,  but  with  a  single  hne 
traced  acrois  it 

Voa  ara  a<s  dead  to  me.    Do  not  trouble  me  further. 

And  so,  in  one  ihsrt  week  from  the  evening  when 
atej  Stood  together  under  the  waving  maples,  and 


Rose  had  vowed,  with  glowing  face,  that  nothing  could 
ever  shake  hef  faith  in  him,  Roes  Douglass  stood  on 
the  deck  of  an  Australian-bound  steamer,  as  wretched 
a  man  as  ever  lived. 

He  was  idly  watching  the  sailors  at  their  duties,  and 
bitterly  thuiking  of  the  past,  when  a  man  came  up, 
and  touching  Ids  hat,  asked  : 

"  Is  this  Mr.  Douglass  ?" 

He  answered  in  tiie  affirmative. 

"  Then  I  have  a  note  for  you.  I  took  it  to  your 
hotel,  and  they  said  you  were  on  board  the 
Ocean  Queen,  bound  for  Australia.  I'm  glad  I  was  in 
tune." 

Ross  took  the  note  and  turned  away.  He  did  not 
care  for  any  one  to  see  his  face  while  he  read  it,  for  it 
was  in  Ro.se  Hawthorne's  clear  hanwriting.  There  were 
only  a  few  linos. 

Oh,  Ross,  can  you  forgive  mo?  Come  to  me  !  All  that  I 
heard  and  saw  to  steel  ine  against  you  is  a  mystery,  but  my 
heart  refuses  to  give  you  up,  and  I  trust  jou,  and  believe 
you  true  and  faithful,  although  against  the  evidence  of  iny 
own  senses.    Your  own  Rose. 

How  he  reached  her,  Ross  never  knew  ;  but  in  half 
an  hour  he  had  her  in  his  arms,  gazing  down  into  her 
luminous  eyes,  and  pressing  passionate  kisses  upon  her 
lips. 

"  And  do  you  trust  me,  darling,  as  of  old  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered  ;  "  I  cannot  doubt  you,  when 
I  see  j-our  true  eyes  looking  into  mine  so  unfalter- 
ingly." 

"  Then  tell  me,  love,  the  cause  of  all  this  suffering 
and  estrangement." 

And  then  she  narrated  what  she  had  heard  and  seen  ; 
and  when  she  had  ended,  he  said,  with  a  sigh  : 

"  How  nearly  our  happiness  has  been  wrecked,  dar- 
ling, without  a  cause  !  That  '  lovely  creature  '  whom 
you  saw  in  my  arms  was  my  youngest  and  favourite 
sister.  Her  husband  is  a  notorious  gambler  and  a  vil- 
lain, by  the  name  of  Leroy.  He  gained  her  heart,  and 
she  eloped  with  him,  three  years  ago.  I  have  never 
seen  her  since,  until  a  note  came  to  me,  begging  me  to 
coine  to  her  at  once.  Her  husband  was  absent  from 
her.  and  she  wished  to  see  me  ere  his  return,  as  my 
bitter  and  unrelenting  opi^osition  to  the  marriage  had 
kindled  his  hatred  against  me,  and  he  had  threatened 
my  life  if  I  ever  dared  to  cross  his  path." 

Rose  .shuddered  involuntarily,  and  drew  closer  to  her 
lover. 

"  He  did  not  know  that  I  was  in  the  city,  or  he  would 
not  have  allowed  my  sister  t(.>  remain.  Poor  child  I 
she  loves  hiiu  .still,  although  she  knows  his  desperate 
character,  and  fears  him  when  he  in  in  a  passion.  But 
he  is  kind  to  her,  and  he  well  may  be  ;  for  she  is  not 
only  beautiful,  but  perfectly  lovely  in  her  character 
and  disp<jsition.  This  is  all.  When  I  broke  my  pro- 
mise to  you,  I  thought  that  you  would  pardon  it,  when 
you  knew  the  causs  ;  but.  oh,  dearest,  how  little  I 
dreamed  of  the  anguish  that  would  wring  our  hearts 
before  we  met  again." 

My  story  is  told.  Rose  Hawthorne's  trust  bore  pre- 
cious fruit,  and  her  life  was  one  of  unclouded  joy. 


EPITAPHTANA. 
(Specially  Contributed.) 


VENUS- 


-THE  EVENING  AND  THE  MORNING 
STAR. 


When  the  sun  with  golden  smile 

Passes  from  his  mountaiu  throne, 
Fiom  his  care  to  rest  invhiJe, 

Out  of  hearing  of  earth's  moan  ; 
When  the  bright  clouds  die  away, 
(Jrimsou  blending  iuto  srey, 
And  the  eve  is  hushed  and  stiU, 
Aiid  tlie  twilight  veils  each  hill. 

Sudden,  on  my  watchful  gaze. 

From  the  darkecisig  »ky  a  star — 
Star  o£  Kve,  with  faiwfc,  pale  rays, 

Through  the  iigUt  cieuds  comes  afar— 
With  uncertain  <ioublful  light. 
Pale  aud  treinbiiug  with  atfrijilit. 
Yet  ju.t  g.nnraeriug  with  hope, 
I)im)y  throutsh  tlie  clouds  doth  grope. 

When  the  Morning,  blushing  red, 

Ou  the  mountains  sits  aud  smiloa, 
Aud  the  breeze  with  lightsome  tread 

From  the  flowers  the  shylaik  wiles— 
With  an  ajigel's  mournful  jjaae, 
Ashe  looks  on  man's  dark  ways — 
With  a  tlyhig  ga.'.e  above, 
Fades  the  Aiorniiig  hftar  of  love. 
1 

Li];e  that  st.ir  on  Momit  s's  breast 

Slowly  fading  out  of  sight, 
Alter  it' earth 'a  night  hath  blest 

With  its  solt  celestial  light. 
Fades  love  silently  away 
To  await  the  fuller  day, 
Hidden  while  earth's  garish  beaiU- 
Muck  its  spu'iiuai  gleaio*. 


At  Yarmouth: — 

To  the  memory  of  Isaac  Smith  who  died  March  2Atb, 
18U8,  and  hiamuel  Bod^«r,  who  died  Aptil  :^d,  UMi,  kwth  bf 
the  Cambridgeshire  Militia. 

The  tyrant  Death  did  early  ub  arrest, 

And  all  the  magazines  uf  life  poitaest; 

No  more  the  blood  its  c-iicling  course  did  nm, 

But  iu  the  veins  like  icicles  it  hung; 

No  more  the  hearts,  now  \uid  oi  qoiekenliif  hca^ 

The  tuneful  march  of  vital  motion  beat; 

Stiffness  did  hito  every  »h.cw  climb, 

And  a  short  death  creep  cold  tliroagh  ever;  Smb. 

On  James  Quin,  in  Bath  Cathedral,  by  D.  Gar* 

rick :  — 

That  tongue  which  set  the  table  in  a  roar. 

And  charm'd  the  public  ear,  is  heard  no  more; 

Closed  are  those  eyes,  the  hai  umgers  of  wit, 

^Vhich  t!i)oke  before  the  toiij^ue  what  Stiakspeare  writ. 

Cold  are  those  hands,  which,  Mving,  were  a»T>?tca«i  forth 

At  friendship's  call,  to  succour  oiodtat  wortii. 

Here  is  .lames  Quiul    Deign  reader  to  be  tao^ht, 

Whate'er  thy  strength  of  body,  force  of  thooxht) 

In  Nature's  happiest  mould  however  cast, 

"To  this  complo:don  thou  must  come  at  last." 

In  Bury  St.  Edmund's  churchyard:— 
Fond  youth,  beware  betimes,  death  stuiljs  behind  tlhsJ 
Remember  as  death  leaves  the  Judgment  ftndatheA  " 

In  Newbury  churchyard  : — 

Here  lies  John,  with  Mary  his  bride, 

They  liv'd  and  they  laugh 'd  vhUe  they  were  able, 

Aud  at  la.st  was  oblig'd  to  knock  under  th«  table. 

In  Newington  churchyard  : — 
Life's  but  a  jest, 
Aud  all  things  show  it; 
,         1  t!.i.  uglit  so  ouce, 

iiut  now  I  know  it. 

In  Edmonton  churchyard  : — 

Mrs.  Catherine  Watts,  widow,  Nov.  23» 
ITyii,  aged  SU. 
Who  hopes  to  sing  without  a  sob 

The  anthem  ever  new, 
.i.nd  gladly  bids  the  dusty  globe 
And  vain  delights  adieu. 

In  Whiteohapel  churchyard  : — 
Iu  memory  of  Helen, 
An  example  of  suffering,  afHiction,  and  p-i. 
Speechless  and  bedridden  for  25yeiua«- 
By  her  bright  and  beaming  look, 
Hei  thought*  01  sweet  submission 
(.Conveyed  by  si^s). 
And  hw  Utters  full  of  love  to  God  and  maa, 
She  being  dumb,  yet  speaketl*. 
Before  she  departed, 
Aged  -17, 
Her  tongue  was  looked. 
And  she  declared  plainly 
That  Liod  her  Saviour. 
'Who  bad  so  long  enabled  her 

To  bear  the  Cross, 
Was  holding  out  the  Crown. 

In  Kilmurry  churchyard  :— 

This  stone  was  raised  by  Sarah's  lord. 
Not  Sarah's  virtues  to  record. 
For  they're  well  known  to  all  the  Um, 
But  it  was  raised  to  keep  her  dowa 

On  a  miser  : — 
This  man  was  wondrous  rich,  and  oft  did  crave 
To  bear  h'.s  riches  with  him  to  the  grave  ; 
But  Death  was  stem,  and  stopped  them  at  the  doar; 
So  took  him  only,  penniless  aud  poor. 

In  Peterchurch,  Herefordshire  : — 
Sickness  was  my  portion, 

i'hysic  was  my  iuod, 
Gro:vns  was  my  devotion, 

Drugs  did  me  no  good  ; 
The  Lord  took  pity  on  ma. 

Because  He  thought  it  belt; 
He  took  me  ou  his  bosom. 

And  here  I  lie  at  rest. 

In  Blakemore  Church  :— 

in  years  1  lived  singk 

5  a  married  life, 
Long  time  I  was  afflicted. 

And  then  I  lojt  my  life. 

la  Hanslope  chiirchyard,  Wolverton  ;— 
Strong  and  athletic  wa«  my  frnme. 
Far  away  from  home  I  came, 
Aud  manly  fought  with  Simon  B7ine{ 
Alas  1  but  lived  not  to  n»turu. 
Reader,  take  w  arning  by  my  fate, 
Unless  you  rue  your  case  too  late } 
Aud  if  you've  ever  fought  before, 
netcrmiue  now  to  tight  no  mois. 

On  a  good  wife  : — 

Encomium  is  but  Cattery ;  sha  wa*  a  good  Wif«,  and  JBwr 
Qod  Umb  U«r  loul. 


Sep.  S6,  1871. 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 
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LOVE  WILL  GO  WHERE  IT  IS 
SENT. 

'■'  Will  you  buy  a  book,  air  ?" 

The  words  in  themselves  were  nothing,  but  the 
Toics  thut  said  them  rang  out  in  such  perfect  music 
that  six  gentlemen,  converging  in  Lawyer  Simmons' 
office,  turned  as  with  one  accord  to  see  whence  it 
came. 

The  speaker  was  a  woman,  dressed  in  rusty  black  — 
rusty  unto  very  shabbiness — and  with  a  white  face, 
half  hidden  in  the  folds  of  a  faded  veil. 

But  little,  one  would  say,  in  such  a  figure  to  attract, 
and  yet  the  six  pairs  of  eyes  remained  stationaiy. 

Man-like,  they  saw  only  a  graceful,  lady-like  woman, 
and  rccognisinga  strange  music  in  her  voice,  were  await- 
ing its  tones  again. 

Whether  the  person  addressed,  however,  was  im- 
pressed by  her  is  doubtful,  for  on  the  sweet  voice  con- 
tinuing, '•  It  is  Mark  Twain's  '  Innocents  Abroad,' 
be  not  only  gave  her  a  gruff  "  No,"  but  added  : 

"  Mark  Twain  and  his  '  Innocents'  be  hanged,  and 
you,  madame,  pass  on  as  quick  as  possible." 

It  was  Helen  Percey's  first  experiment  in  selling 
books,  and  for  an  instant  she  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the 
spot. 

The  rough  addicts  had  stung  her  to  the  quick,  but 
without  a  word  she  turned  to  go. 

Xoticiug  her  embarrassment,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
fo^e  and  opentd  the  door  for  her. 

With  a  slight  bow  she  acknowledged  the  attention, 
and  Heni-y  Dumaine,  impressed  with  a  feeling  he  could 
never  account  for,  walked  out  of  the  office  andfollowed 
her. 

"I say,"  remarked  one  of  the  others,  ■"  you  were  too 
hard  on  that  feminine.  She  did  seam  a  lady,  and  I 
think  you  brought  tear.i  to  her  eyes." 

■■  Well,"  replied  S-inimons,  "  she  shouldn't  have 
come  bothering  about  here  with  her  confounded  books; 
and  then  we  have  so  many  of  them — the  peddlers,  I 
mean.  ' 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  Toice  ?"  remarked 
another- — "  clear  and  ringing  as  a  bell." 

'■  Gentlemen,"  here  put  in  crusty  Simmons, 
"  this  is  not  a  clubroom  ;  and,  if  you  please,  we 
wOI  return  to  the  business  that  has  bx-ought  us  toge- 
ther." 

Thus  recalled  to  their  senses,  the  subject  was 
dropped,  and  Dumaine's  absence  for  the  first  time  no- 
ticed. 

They  waited  ;  but  one  moment  followed  another, 
and  no  Dumaine  appeared. 

■■  Strange  I"  muttered  Simmons,  as  he  rose  and 
looked  uneasily  out  of  the  door.  '•  I  believe,"  said  he, 
"  that  Dumaine  has  followed  that  woman.  Humph  ! 
She  seems  to  have  unsettled  you  all." 

A  half  hour  passed,  and  still  no  Dumaine  returned  ; 
BO,  vowing  vengeance  on  his  ab.sent  head,  the  busi- 
ness was  gone  through  as  best  it  could  be  without 
hini. 

Meanwhile  what  was  Henry  Dumaine  doing  ? 
Just  what  Simmons  said  he  was — following  that 
woman. 

He  certainly  bad  no  intention  of  doing  so  when  he 
f«peaei1  the  door  for  her,  but  he  had  heard  her  gulp 
dow'n  a  sob,  had  seen  her  Wipj  aw.ay  a  tear,  and  for  the 
life  of  him  could  not  have  helped  goiug  after  her. 

For  nearly  half  an  hour  she  walked  about,  but  at 
last,  to  the  yonug  mau's  great  relief,  entered  a  large 
house. 

What  was  there  in  this  woman,  whose  face  he  had 
never  seen,  that  so  completely  charmed  him  ?  Was  it 
the  elegant  be  iring  that,  in  spite  of  poor  clothes,  pro- 
claimed her  a  lady  '  Or  was  the  tone  of  her  thrill- 
ing voice  still  ringing  in  his  ears  and  carrying  him 
on  ; 

Henry  Dumaine  asked  himself  none  of  these  ques- 
tions—he .simply  followed  her,  ne\er  once  taking  his 
eyes  off  her  graceful  form. 

Mounting  the  stairs  the  had  just  ascended,  he 
watched  h"r  iu  and  out  of  every  room  in  the  bouse, 
and  toward  the  e.\it  door. 

•'  Now  is  my  chance,"  he  thought  as  she  reached  it. 

'■'  Madame,"  he  ventured,  with  a  slight  bow,  "  I  be- 
lieve I  iae  Mark  Twain's  last  book  in  j'our  hand  ;  do 
yon  offer  it  for  sale  t"  i 

She  rcci  i/nised  him  at  once  as  the  gentleman  who 


had  so  kindly  opened  Simmons'  door  for  her  ;  but  with 
her  clear  eyes  she  read  the  kindly  motives  in  his,  and 
sold  him  the  book. 

In  two  minute.s  "  Mark  Twain"  had  changed  owners, 
and  Henrj'  Dumaine  had  experienced  a  new  sensation 
— he  had  fallen  in  love.  It  was  a  new  sensation,  in- 
deed, for  him — so  new,  that  he  only  realised  it  after 
its  fair  origin  had  passed  out  of  his  sight,  and  a  strange 
vacuum  Ci'.uie  into  his  breast. 

He  would  have  given  anything,  he  thought,  to  know 
something  more  of  her  ;  but  to  follow  a  lady  to  her 
house  was  nut  in  his  code,  .so  he  resolutely  turned  his 
heels  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  crossly  wished,  what 
others  have  wished  before  him,  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  woman,  and  that  Eve  had  choked  herself  on 
that  evtrlasting  apple. 

And  Helen,  she  too  experienced  a  change  ; 
a  sensation  (jf  happiness  came  over  her,  and  she  walked 
on,  wondering  how  it  could  be  so.  She  had  only  sold 
one  book,  and  the  profit  was  small. 

A  year  has  pas.-^ed  away  since  the  ei>isode  of  Sim- 
mons' orSce,  and  the  two  hearts  that  for  a  moment 
became  one  throb  and  beat  as  strongly  as  then.  The 
momentary  lovers  still  exist.  Their  footsteps  have 
trod  the  same  streets,  and  tlieir  eyes  have  often  rested 
on  the  same  object,  but  they  have  never  met. 

Heui-y  Dumaine  has  not  forgotten  the  event  of  that 
hazy  morning  a  year  ago.  More  than  once  has  he 
quickened  his  pace  as  a  little  form  in  black  passed  him 
swiftly  by,  or  a  voice,  iu  the  throng  about  him,  sent  a 
tone  like  a  dist;iut  i  cho  throu;.'h  his  heart. 

But  of  the  many  fcms  that  had  hurried  hi.s  footsteps 
and  quickened  his  breath  on  the  busy  streets,  none 
proved  to  be  the  original  of  his  memory  and  his 
dreams,  and  he  has  at  last  become  weary  —tired  of 
chahing  after  ladies,  who,  when  he  saw  their  faces, 
proved  wrinkled,  ugly,  or  black,  and  not  the  one  he 
sought. 

'■  1  shall  never  see  her  again,"  he  s.aid  to  himself  ; 
and  I'll  give  it  up,  and  make  an  end  of  it." 

Which  he  did,  looking  no  more  with  anxious  eyes 
after  every  slender  girl  that  ehancr-d  to  be  attired  iu 
black. 

Meanwhile  what  had  become  of  the  fair  enchantress, 
Helen  Percey  !  With  the  accumulated  trials  of  poverty 
oi-owding  about  her,  tilling,  as  they  ever  do,  the  entire 
time  of  the  "  doomed  to  be  poor,"  she  had  but  few 
moments  to  spend  in  dreaming. 

She  remembered — ever  would  remember — the  gentle- 
mm  who  bought  the  first  book  siie  had  ever  sold  ;  but 
with  other  pleasant  memories  slie  laid  it  on  a  shelf  of 
the  past,  to  be  taken  down  now  and  then,  glanced  at 
and  wept  over. 

The  search  for  a  living  was  her  present  duty,  and 
would  be  her  future  ;  so  she  must  look  back  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  she  said,  up  its  zig-zag 
path. 

But  Helens,  fortunes  havejimproved  somewhat  since 
we  saw  her  a  year  ago.  A  kmdly  clergyman,  who 
found  her  v/hen  even  hope  was  at  its  Icnve^t  ebb,  and 
starvation  looking  her  in  the  face,  had  not  taken  her 
to  his  own  home  for  awhile,  but  secured  her  a  few 
music  pupils — so  Helen  was  now,  after  a  fashion, 
getting  along. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  she  had  a  new  acquisition 
to  her  small  class,  in  the  shape  of  a  stjdish  young 
lady  of  fourteen,  whose  great  fondness  for  music  was 
only  exceeded  by  her  obtuseness  as  a  pupil. 

Numerous  had  been  Halen's  predecessors,  some  of 
whom  the  little  lady  did  not  like,  and  some  who  did 
not  like  her  ;  but  the  present  one,  this  capricious 
damsel  said,  was  a  perfect  paragon,  and  indeed  so  in- 
ct  ssuutly  did  the  young  chatterbox  talk  of  Miss  Percey 
and  her  perfections,  that  her  family  were  beginning  to 
almost  hate  the  mention  of  her  name  ;  and  her  eldest 
brother,  who  was  no  less  a  j.ersonage  than  Henry  Du- 
maine, was  heard  to  remark  that  he  hoped  himself  and 
the  lovely  Percey  might  never  meet,  as  he  knew  it 
would  be  the  death  of  him.  But  even  as  he  spoke, 
destiny  was  taking  him  by  the  hand  and  leading  him 
to  his  fate. 

The  remark  above  quoted  had  taken  place  at  lunch, 
and  afterward  Henry  strolled  into  the  extensive  parlour 
for  a  short  siesta  ;  but  he  was  no  more  than  ensconced 
in  his  pet  chair — an  imni.-nse  pillowy  affair — than  a 
shrill  cry  from  his  sister  announced  the  fact  that  the 
most  perfect  of  inusic-teachei's had  arrived.  A  sudden 
fear  that  he  would  be  dragged  iu  and  introduced  came 
over  him. 

"  Horrors  !"  he  thought,  "  not  if  I  know  it,"  and 
he  made  a  plunge  for  his  hat;  but  what  tones  were, 
those  that  greeted  his  ear.s? 

The  music  teacher  was  speiikins.  ' 


"  Venus !  Jupiter  I  and  all  the  other  stars  !"  ha 
ejaculated,  beneath  his  breath.    "  Her  voice  !" 

Back  to  the  shadowy  recesses  of  the  great  chair  ha 
went,  his  hat  making  several  rathen-  uncertain  circles 
where  he  had  dropped  it  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

Patiently  through  the  long  hour  he  sat,  the  corrected 
mistakes,  jarring  discords,  and  fearful  repetitions  fall- 
iug  unheeded  on  his  love-stricken  ears,  for  Helen's 
vuice  was  ringing  above  them  all. 

The  lesson  at  last  was  concluded,  and  the  teacher 
turned  to  leave  ;  but  as  .=he  did  so,  Henry  Dumaine's 
eyes  followed  her,  and  his  heart  beat  wildly. 

It  is  unnecessary,  reader,  to  particularize  as  to  the 
way  Henry  managed  an  introduction,  the  love-makings 
that  followed,  and  the  oi'ange-buds,  fresh  in  their 
scented  sweetness,  that  were  woven  s'aortly  afterward ; 
but  rest  assured  that  all  these  things  transpired,  since, 

"  Love  will  go  where  it  is  sent  !" 


MR.  AND   MRS.    S.    C.   HALL'S  GOLDEN 
WEDDING. 

5Ir.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  celebrated  their  Golden  'VCeddiDg 
on  Sunday.  It  was  observed  as  a  day  of  open  house  ai 
.\venue  Villa,  Holland-street,  Ken-^ington,  for  the  reception 
of  the  many  friends  who  were  anxious  to  pay  a  congratula- 
tory visit  on  so  interesting  an  occasion  Jlr.  and  Mrs.  Hall 
are  iu  the  eu^ioynieiit  of  good  health  and  mental  vigour.  To 
each  caller  was  given  a  card,  upou  which  were  printed  pho. 
tonraphs  of  the  host  and  hostess,  and  a  little  poem  which  we 
append : 

AFTER  FIFTY  YEARS  ! 
September  20,  IbTt 
Ves  1  fifty  years  of  troubles-  come  and  gone — 
I  count  since  first  1  gave  thee  hand  and  heart  ! 
But  none  have  come  from  thee,  deiir  wife — not  one  ! 
In  griefs  thatsadden'd  me  thou  liad'st  ro  part— 
Sav6  when,  accepting  more  than  woman's  ahats 
Of  pain  and  toil,  despondency  and  care, 
My  comfiirter  thou  wert,  myhope.  ray  trust : 
Ever  suggesting  holy  thoughts  and  deeds  : 
Gui<iing  my  steps  on  earth,  through  blinding  dust, 
Into  the  Heaven-lit  path  that  Heaven-ward  leads. 

So  has  it  bceo,  frum  manhood  unto  age. 
In  every  shifting  scene  of  Life's  sad  stage, 
.Since— ii/iy  years  ago—a  humble  name 
I  gave  to  tiiee— wlilch  thou  hast  given  to  fame- 
Rejoicing  in  the  wife  and  friend  to  find 
Itie  ■ftonian's  letser  dntics  all  oonibined 
With  holiest  efforts  of  creative  mind. 

And  if  the  world  lias  found  some  good  in  me. 
The  promijtingand  the  teaching  came  fronj  theo  I 
God  so  guide  both  that  so  it  ever  be  ; 

So  may  the  lull  fount  of  alleetion  flow  j 

Each  loving  each  as— tifty  yCiU's  ago  I 
We  are  going  down  the  rugged  liUl  of  life. 
Into  the  tranquil  valley  at  its  ba.<6 ; 
But,  hand  iu  hand,  and  hcait  in  heart,  dear  Wife  : 

With  loss  of  outer  care  and  inner  strife, 

1  look  into  thy  mind  and  in  thy  face, 

And  only  see  the  Angel  coming  noarer, 

'J'o  make  tliee  still  more  beautiful  and  dearer, 

AVhen  from  tlie  thrall  and  soil  of  esirth  made  free. 

Thy  prayer  is  heard  for  me,  and  mine  ^or  thee  ! 

______________  S.  C.  HAkl. 

A  Chinese  Wedding. — The  Han  Pranclsco  Bull'tii^ 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  marriage  in  th'at 
city,  on  August  '2'2,  of  Loi  Mong,  a  roputablo  Mon- 
golian, to  Miss  Chung  Fa,  a  notid  moon-eyed  belle  :— 
''  The  interest  on  the  occasion  extended  to  a  host  of 
our  citizens,  who  have  within  the  past  few  years  beeij 
intimately  associated  with  the  principals.  The  bride 
and  groom  are  both  shining  representatives  of  the 
heathen  who  tlock  to  our  shorfs,  and  were  early  en- 
gaged by  humane  citiiiens  to  assist  in  converting  the 
Chinese  element  to  Christknity.  Loi  Mong  received 
a  Liberal  education  bef(ji'e  leaving  his  parental  roof  ; 
soon  after  his  arrival  here  he  was  engaged  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  has  induced  several  of  his  countrymen  to 
embrace  Christianity.  While  thus  ministering  Mi«s 
Chung  Fa  w  as  referred  to  him  for  religious  solace, and  it 
was  while  ex[)laining  the  d(5ctrines  laid  down  iu  the  Old 
Testament  that  the  aiiection  which  has  now  ripened 
into  marriage  was  rooted.  The  com'tship  of  this  couplo 
was  strictly  iu  accordance  with  modern  usagee.  The 
marriage  ceremony  was  held  at  the  Chinese  Mission 
Home,  at  the  corner  of  Stockton  and  Saciameato- 
streets,  iu  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  friends, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Looinis  and  the  Rev.  Ira  M"Conditotficiat« 
iug,  the  lorujer  iu  English  and  the  latter  in  Chinese. 
The  bi  ide  was  attired  iu  an  elegant  gros-graiu  skirt  en 
train,  pannier  looped  up  with  sprays  of  orange  blos- 
soms and  small  white  satin  bows.  The  corsage  was 
worn  high,  and  with  a  white  illusion  rucha.  The  hair 
was  worn  high,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  wreath  of 
orange  blossoms.  A  handsome  white  point-lace  veil 
was  attached  to  the  orange  blossoms,  and  fell  in  grace- 
ful folds  over  the  bride's  brow  n  shoulders.  The  bridal 
ornaments  consisted  of  pearls  and  gold.  The  bride- 
groom appeared  iu  a  stylish  black  broad-cloth  suit, 
includin;^  the  uSual  swallow-tail  coat. 
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REFINING  FIRES. 

BY  E.  OWEN'S  BLACKBUR>"E. 

Author  of  "  The  Q'ust  of  the  Heir"  &c  ,  <S:c. 


[ali.  eights  EESEEVED.] 
CHAPTER  XII. 

WHAT  LEITT  SATS. 

'  f  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess  it,  but  here  is 
Cbi-jstmas  close  at  hand.  I  have  besn  nearly  sis  weeks 
at  Mrs.  Preston's  and  have  learnt  very  little.  The 
liQuee  and  class  arrangements  are  so  very  iiTegular 
that  one  never  kno'^'s  the  right  time  to  get  about  doing 
anything.  I  have  not  had  a  French  lesson  for  nearly 
a  fortnight,  and  now  that  I  thought  I  was  to  have  one 
bo-day  Mrs.  Preston  says  I  must  take  out  the  children 
for  a  walk  in  the  square. 

It  is  very  provoking.  I  have  my  exercises  so  care- 
fully written,  and  I  have  taken  such  trouble  with  the 
verbs.  But  there  !  I  must  not  let  them  see  I  have 
been  foolish  enough  to  have  been  crying  about  it.  I 
am  very  glad  I  am  not  going  borne  for  the  Christmas 
holidays  ;  mother  would  be  sure  to  question  me,  and 
I  should  tot  care  to  tell  her  that  3Irs.  Preston  never 
gets  up  until  ever  so  late  in  the  morning,  then  huddles 
on  her  clothes  and  rushes  off  to  give  a  scram'bling  kind 
of  lesson.  I  am  sure  I  wonder  how  she  manages  to 
keep  her  pupils  ;  but  I  dare  say  it  is  because  she  can 
talk  so.  well. 

I  arc  very  sorry  for  Madge,  very  sorry  indeed  !  Old 
Mr.  Pro\  is  wants  to  marry  her,  and  she  will  not  give 
him  a  decided  answer,  because  she  seems  to  fancy  Mi_ 
SfaiiisSreet  cams  for  her.  Perhaps  he  <lo*s.  He  is  so 
kind.  I  never  can  forget  how  good  he  was  to  me  on 
that  miserable  day  when  poor  dear  father  died.  He 
has  come  to  tea  me  also  since  I  came  here.  'We  saw 
him  at  church  one  Sunday,  when  he  walked  home 
with  us,  and  sai4  then  he  would  call  to  see  me.  At 
least,  that  is  what  J  understood  him  to  saj-,  but  Madge 
laughed  at  me,' and  said  of  course  he  was  only  too  glad 
to  have  a  plausible  excuse  for  coming  to  the  house. 
The  first  day  he  called,  I  did  not  know  he  bad  done  so 
until  some  days  afterwards.  I  suppose  the  reason  I 
tbiuk  so  much  about  him  is  because  I  have  no  other 
friend  in  Hoppleton.  My  cousin  I  have  seen  only 
once,  and  can  hardly  say  I  know  him.  He  is  a  queer, 
eccentric  old  bachelor,  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  his 
book*. 

"  Letty  !"  there  is  Madge  calhug  me.  "  If  you  don't 
ma.ke  baste  it  will  be  too  late  for  you  to  take  out  the 
children  before  dinner." 

I  run  down  stairs.  The  baby  is  already  in  the  per- 
ambulator: Adah,  the  other  child,  is  sitting  in  the  hall 
chair,  smearing  her  clothes  with  a  huge  slice  of  bread 
aod  butter. 

Off  we  set.  1*  dih  is  sulky  because  she  also  cannot 
ride  in  the  perambulator.  I  try  to  coas  her  along, 
but  there  is  no  use  in  it.  She  vril]  not  be  petted  into 
good  humour.  We  reach  the  gates  of  the  Square,  and 
she  obstinately  refuses  to  coma  in.  It  is  a  cold,  bright 
December  day.  The  child  has  a  cold  already,  so  I 
cannot  allow  her  to  stand  there.  Wheeling  the  per. 
ambulator  to  the  side  of  the  path,  I  appriiach -my  re- 
fractory charge,  and,  taking  her  in  my  arms,  try  to 
carry  her  in. 

But  no.  She  kicks,  screams,  scratches,  and  beats 
me.  S'ne  is  a  gi-eat  strong  girl  of  betwi^en  three  and 
four,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  cope  with  her.  Finally, 
she  takes  hold  of  the  crape  trimming  upon  my  hat  and 
viciously  tears  it  off. 

■Come,  be  quiet,  will  you?"  Somebody  takes  her 
out  of  my  arms,  gives  her  a  good  shake,  and  sets  her 
do^Tj  on  the  catb.    Hot,  n«rvous,  and  frightened,  I 


look  round  and  see  Mr.  Stanistreet.  "Walk  on  there 
and  don't  give  any  more  trouble,"  he  says  fiercely  to 
Adah,  who,  to  my  amazement  obeys  him,  and  slinks 
along  completely  cowed.  "Well,'"  he  continues,."  so 
this  is  the  way  in  which  you  are  completing  your  edu- 
cation. Miss  Bridge;;''" 

"  You  mustn't  mind  Adah.  She  is  petted  and  spoilt." 

"  Umph  \  Let  me  wheel  that  perambulator  whilst 
you  settle  your  hat." 

Adah  has  not  alone  pulled  my  hat,  but  my  hair  to 
pieces ;  the  soft  coils  in  which  I  wear  it  fall  around 
me  as  I  take  off  my  hat.  I  am  glad  Mr.  Stinistreet 
whaels  the  perambulator  round  by  a  secluded  path, 
where  there  is  nobody  but  ourselves.  I  am  so  awk- 
ward !    My  fingers  tremble  so  as  I  try  to  put  it  up  I 

"..Can't  you  let  your  hau"  stay  as  it  is,''  says  Mr. 
Stanistreet. 

"  No;  indeed,'"  I  reply,  blushing.  ,  "  I  should  look  so 
ridiculous." 

"  That's  a  matter  of  opinion.  Let  it  stay  so,  Letty.'' 
— I  turn  and  look  straight  at  him — "  to  please  me.'' 

How  dare  he  spe.ik  so  familiarly  to  me  I  How  dare 
he  (jall  me  by  my  Chri.«.tian  name  !  How  angry  mother 
would  be  if  she  only  knew  it  !  Hastily  wispiug  up 
my  hau'  into  a  Li?,  untidy  knot  at  the  back  of  my 
head,  I  gay  coldly  : 

■'  I  fear  I  am  detaining  you,  Mr.  Stanistreet.  Allow 
me  to  wheel  the  perambulator." 

But  he  does  not  stir.  Looking  down  at  me,  he  an- 
swers : 

"  Yes,  you  are  detaining  me  ;  but  I  don't  object 
to  it.  Would  you  rather  that  I  went  away  ?" 

My  face  is  crimson — I  know  that — crimson  to  the 
roots  of  my  hair  and  the  tips  of  my  ears.  I  sud- 
denly recollect  that  Madge  and  Mrs.  Preston  are 
tiuually  hinting  that  Mr.  Stanistreet  will  con- 
eventually  ask  Madge  to  mairy  him.  I  am 
no  judge  of  these  matters,  so  perhaps  they 
are  right.  If  they  be,  he  certainly  has  no  business  to 
speak  to  and  look  at  me  in  that  way.  I  never  told  a 
falsehood  in  my  hfe,  and,  if  anyone  were  to  ask  me 
if  Mr.  Stanistreet  tried  to  make  love  to  me,  I  am 
afraid  i  should  have  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  He 
shall  not  aqjuse  himself  with  me — that  I  am  deter- 
mined upon  ;  so,  without  looking  at  him,  I  say, 
haughtily  : 

"  You  can  pleasa  yourself  about  going  or  staying." 

He  gives  a  Uttle  laugh. 

""  Then  I  shall  stay,  Letty." 

I  make  no  answer. 

If  he  \vould  only  go  away,  and  leave  ma  in  peace  I 
I  am  angry — outrageously  angry — ia  as  bad  a  humour 
as  ever  I  can  be. 

"  Letty  " 

I  do  not  answer,  and  he  continues  : 

'"  Letty,  look  up  at  me,  and  tell  me  if  you  will  stay 
with  me  always.'' 

Po  I  hear  aright  ?  My  brain  seems  to  give  one 
great  swing,  as  the  tones  of  his  voice — oh,  so  full  of 
tenderness  1 — fall  upon  my  ear. 

"  Bo — o  -  o- — o  1" 

The  scream  is  from  Adah. 

In  alarm  I  look  hastily  round,  and,  to  my  horror, 
behold  my  elder  charge  engaged  in  mortal  combat 
with  a  boy  twice  as  big  as  herself,  whom  she  is 
viciously  scratching  and  biting.  Mr.  Stanistreet  rushes 
to  separate  the  belligerents,  and  as  he  does  so,  Madge 
Tregama  comes  along  the  path. 

She  is  looking  very  angry.  Her  eyes  glare  fiercely 
at  me,  qs  she  says  in  an  undertone  : 

"'  'Pon  my  word  I — won't  you  catch  it  from  Jane 
when  you  come  home  ?    I'll  tell  her  what  I  saw  !" 

■•  What?" 

"  That  you  were  flirting  with  2»Ir.  Staaistteet  instead 
of  miadiug  tlie  children.'' 


'■■  I  wasn't,"  I  reply  with  trembling  lips.  "  Mr.  Sta- 
nistreet walked  alous  with  me.  I  could  not  tell  Vim 
to  go  away.  "■ 

The  subject  of  dispute  approaches,  driving  Adah 
before  him.    He  looks  gloriously  wrath,  and  says  to 

Madge  : 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Tregama.  I  am  glad  you 
have  come  to  relieve  Miss  Bridges  of  some  of  Jier 
trouble." 

"  She  doesn't  seem  to  mind  me.  She  evidently  has 
a  most  efficient  partner  in  you.  " 

"  I  hope  Miss  Bridges  thinks  so.  By  the  way,  Miss 
Tregama,  are  you  going  to  the  concert  in  the  town- 
hall  to-uight  ?■' 

We  are  all  walking  slowly  along  as  he  speaks.  1 
wheel  the  perambulator,  beside  me  walks  Mr.  Stanii- 
.street,  Madge  the  other  side  of  him. 

"  No,"  she  answers  ;  "  my  sister  and  I  are  going  to 
dine  at  Mr.  Provis's." 

'■■  Oh,  then,"  banteriugly,  "'  you'll  not  forget  me  when 
you  want  the  marriage  settlements  drawn  up." 

"  There  is  not  much  chance  of  your  ever  having  to 
draw  them  up." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that.  Mr.  ProviB  has  a  splendid 
house  and  plenty  of  money  ;  really.  Miss  Tregansa," 
said  quizzically,  "'  I  thought  you  had  more  sense." 

I  look  furtively  at  Madge.  Her  face  is  very  pale, 
with  annoyance,  I  suppose — and  indeed  I  do  not 
wonder,  for  Mr.  Stanistreet  always  teazes  her  so.  As 
for  myself,  my  head  is  in  a  whirl.  I  can  hardly  think, 
but  I  am  somewhat  startled  and  a  little  puzzled  to 
hear  Madge  say  in  a  ijueer,  k>w  voice,  at  the  same  tiioa 
giving  au  odd  hysterical  laugh  : 

"  Then  you  would  wish  me  to  become  the  mistress 
of  '  The  Larches  ;'  perhaps  you  would  be  so  kia4  as  to 
come  and  give  me  away  ' ' 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  officiate  on  the  occasion, 
Jliss  Tregama,  and  with  your  permission  will  call  to- 
morrow evening  and  talk  about  it.    May  I  come  ?" 

And  now  a  most  extraordinary  thing  happens. 
Madge,  who,  1  always  thought,  liked  Mr.  Stanistreet 
so  much,  says  angrily  to  him  : 

■•  I  don't  care  whether  you  come  or  not  !" 

"  Oh,  Madge  !"  I  cannot  help  exclaiming. 
"  Oh,  Letty  1 "  she  says  ironically,  imitating  my  voice 
in  an  exaggerated  manner. 

Mr.  Stanistreet  laughs  softly  to  himself.  I  turn  nay 
head  away  in  an  agouy  of  shame  and  awkwardness, 
and  wheel  the  perambulator  on  a  httle  in  advance  of 
them.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  help  overhearing  Madge 
say  :  ' 

••  For  God's  sake  leave  me  alone  !    I  hate  you." 

"  I  don't  think  you  do,"  he  answers,  deliberately. 
■'  Come,  I'm  not  going  to  ouaiTel.  I  never  quarrel 
with  anybody.  I  reaUy  mean  to  call  to  your  ho-jse 
to-morrow  evening.    Good-bye  now." 

"  Tell  me,"  I  hear  her  say,  although  I  fancy  she 
does  not  know  it,  "  do  you  wish  me  to  marry  Mr. 
Pro  vis 

"  Miss  Tregama  I"  in  a  tone  of  astonishment,  "  vs  hat 
affair  of  mine  can  it  be  ?" 

"  Good  morning  ;"  and  Madge  walks  hastily  away. 
We  are  just  at  the  gate  ;  two  gentlemen  stop  and  talk 
to  Mr.  Stanistreet ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  this,  I 
hurry  off  as  fast  as  Adah's  short  legs  will  enable  her 
to  walk. 

"  I  insist  upon  your  telUng  me.  If  you  do  not  I'll 
get  Jane  to  write  home  to  your  mother,  and  tell  how 
disgracefully  you  were  flirting  with  Mr.  Stanistreet  ia 
the  Square  I'' 

The  speaker  is  Madge,  who  stands  with  her  back 
against  my  bedroom  door.  I  cannot  say  I  have  no- 
thing to  tell— for,  oh !  have  I  not  the  memory  of  some 
s^^•eet  words  ?  FHrting  !  I  do  not  really  know  what 
it  means  ;  but  mother,  I  know,  would  be  so  grieved 
and  horrified  if  she  thought  I  had  been  forward  or  un- 
ladylike, that  the  thought  of  it  makes  me  say,  rather 
faUeringly,  I  admit  : 

'■  I  don't  think  I  have  anything  to  tell  you,  Madge. 

•■  That's  a  story.  Letty.  "Don't  try  to  hunbug  nw. 
I  know  by  your  face  Mr.  Stanistreet  was  making  lov* 
to  you — wa«  he  ?— yes  or  no  ?" 

She  catches  hold  of  mj-  wrist  as  the  aceais.    I  d«« 
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aot  look  up  and  meet  her  eyes,  -which  I  feel  are  glar- 
ing at  me. 

"  Come— answer  m&.    Did  be  make  love  to  you  ?" 
.  "  I  don't  know." 

"  That's  another  story.  Did  he  propose  to  you  f 
(sarcastically  asked).  I'm  determined  to  have  it  all 
out  of  you,  so  you  may  as  well  tell  me  first  as  last." 

I  know  that  quite  well.  I  know  Madge  has  such 
influence  over  me  that  she  can  make  me  do  pretty 
much  as  she  likes.   I  reply  evasively  ; 

"  I  .^m  not  sure." 
.  '•  Not  sure  '.    That's  the  third  lie  you  have  told 
me  !" 

I  feel  incensed  beyond  endurance.  I,  who  was 
taught  to  regard  a  he  as  the  meanest,  most  cowardly 
sin  any  human  being  can  be  guilty  of  !  Yet  what  am 
I  to  do  ?  For  my  life  I  cannot  tell  to  Madge  what 
Mj.  Stanistreet  said  to  me.  A  kind  of  secret,  foolish 
shame  hinders  me  in  the  first  place  ;  and  in  the  ne^t, 
I  hardly  acknowledge  it  to  myself.  I  feel  sure  that 
if  I  were  to  confide  in  Madge  she  would  rirlicule  me 
until  I  should  be  in  a  state  bordering  on  madue-ss.  So 
I  stand  there  before  her,  my  cheeks  crimsoning  pain- 
fully, and  my  heart  beating  wildly. 

•'  Come,  Letty,"  she  continues,  shaking  me  roughly, 
"  tell  me  all  that  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Stani- 
street this  momiug  .'  Let  me  have  no  more  lies  !  I 
shall  stand  here  until  you  tell  me  !'' 

"  I  never  told  a  lie  in  my  Ufe  ;  and  I  repeat  that  1 
have  nothing  to  tell  you  that  concerns  you." 

"  If  it  were  merely  an  ordinary  conversation,  what 
possible  reason  can  you  have  for  concealing  it  ;  No  ; 
you  are  such  a  httle'  fool,  1  know  quite  well  by  your 
manner  that  something  unusual  has  happened.  C;ome, 
out  with  it !    I  am  determined  to  know  what  it  is  !" 

What  shall  I  do  It  must  be  quite  true  that  I  am 
a  little  fool,  for  1  feel  terrified  at  her.  Her_  face  is 
distorted  with  anger  and  her  voice  is  hoarse  with  rage. 
Summoning  up  my  courage,  I  say  coldly: 

■'  I  shall  not  say  any  mote  upon  the  subject.  Let 
me  pass.    I  want  to  go  and  practise." 

A  sharp  blow  ou  my  chest!  I  st^igger  back  and  sink 
down  upon  my  bed.  .-  Madge  is  standing  over  me,  her 
hands  on  my  shoulders,  grasping  them  so  tightly  that 
she  hurts  me. 

•■  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  be  vanquished  by  the 
like  of  you?"  the  almost  hisses  between  her  teeth. 
"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Jane  is  your  guardian  while  you 
are  hsre,  and  I  shall  make  her  go  this  minute  and 
call  Mr.  Stanistreet  to  an  account  for  flirting  with  you, 
and  then  there  will  be  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  ;  for,  of 
course,  your  mother  must  be  told." 

She  turns  to  leave  the  room.  I  feel  sick,  faint,  at 
the  idea  of  Mrs.  Preston  going  to  question  Mr.  Stani- 
street. A  queer  choking  sensation  aiises  in  my  throat. 
Stretching  out  my  hands  to  her,  I  cry : 

■•  Madge  !  Madge  !  come  back.  Come  back  and  I'll 
tell  you." 

She- stands  before  me,  a  look  of  grim  anger  upon  her 
Bt«rn  face.    She  says  no  word,  and  I  falter  forth : 

'"  Madge,  I  think  Mr.  Stanistreet  asked  me  to  marry 
him,"  and  as  I  speak  I  bury  my  hot  face  in  the  pil- 
lows.  There  is  silence  for  a  minute  or  so — dead  si- 
lence.  Then  a  wUd,  mocking,  jeering  laugh  rings 
through  the  room.  I  look  up  in  amazement,  and 
jl4adge  exclaims,  as  she  walks  excitedly  up  and  down 
ihe  room  : 

"  In  aU  my  life  I  never  met  with  so  consummate  a 
flirt  as  Mr.  Stanistreet.  Surely,  Letty,  you  know  he 
(vas  only  flirting  wdth  you 

A  sudden  cloud  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  me.  I 
cannot  repress  a  shiver,  as  I  reply  : 

"  I  do  not  think  he  was  flirting  ;  I  think  he  was  in 
earnest,  '  and  I  look  at  her  for  a  little  sympathy.  "  I 
know  he  was  in  earnest." 

She  discontinues  her  hurried  walk,  and  again 
stands  straight  before  me,  her  arms  akimbo  and  her 
face  quivering. 

"  Letty  Bridges,  for  mercy's  sake  have  some  sense. 
Do  you  think  it  likely  Mr.  Stanistreet,  one  of  the 
first  lawyers  inHoppleton,  would  marry  you  ?" 

I  make  no  answer — I  feel  too  hiimiliated  to  do  so 
— but  bury  my  wretched,  throbbing  temples  in  the 
pillows. 

"  He  was  humbugging  you,"  she  says — humbug- 
ging you  to  the  utmost  extent  of  your  credulity,"  and 
she  bangs  the  door  after  her,  leaving  me  alone  with 
my  sorrow. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

The  rapid  and  daily  increising  sale  of  Williams  and  Co  's 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superioritv  in  strength, 
flavoQi,  and  richness  Prices,  from  Is.  8i  to  2s  lOd.  per  lb. 
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BOOKS  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 


When  it  is  said  that  the  great  Alexandrian  library, 
destroyed  a.  d.  640,  by  order  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  con- 
tained 700,000  volumes,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  for  the  most  part,  these  were  manuscript  tracts, 
most  of  them,  it  is  probable,  containing  not  more  read- 
ing matter  than  ten  or  twelve  pages,  like  those  in  one 
of  our  own  monthly  magazines. 

It  was  a  favourite  project  of  Julius  Csesar,  himself 
an  author,  to  establish  a  public  library  in  Rome  which 
should  contain  all  the  wiitings  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  He  died  before  he  had  even  commenced  his 
work.  His  own  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War  and 
the  Civil  War,  written  immediately  after  the  events 
which  they  chronicle,  contain,  with  much  of  his  own 
personal  history,  a  great  deal  of  military  and  geogi-a- 
phical  information,  the  accuracy  of  which  has  latterly 
been  largely  corroborated  by  the  researches  of  learned 
men,  employed  by  Napoleon  III.  to  obtain  facts  for 
that  Life  of  Caesar  of  which  two  volumes  have  been 
published. 

The  works  of  Caesar  have  reached  us  with  little,  if 
any,  mutilation.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
CiEsar  is  credited  by  many  with  having  originated 
what  we  know  as  the  daily  newspaper.  During  his 
first  consulate,  B.  C.  59,  he  had  a  report  made  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  Roman  Senate,  which,  fairly  tran- 
scribed, were  hung  up  in  various  places  where  all  who 
could  might  read  them.  The  name  Acta  was  given  to 
these  documents,  which  continued  to  be  prepared  and 
exhibited  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  desired  the 
senatorial  proceedings  to  be  kept  private,  though  he 
allowed  the  pubhc  acts  of  the  people  to  be  published. 
The  art  of  stenography,  or  taking  down  in  abridged 
writing  what  was  said,  was  practised  in  Rome. 

Gibbon,  the  historian,  musing  over  the  destruction 
of  the  Alexandrian  library,  said  that  he  was  strongly 
tempted  to  deny  the  fact  and  the  consequences. 

The  fact,  he  says,  rests  on  the  sole  authority  of 
Abulpharagius,  a  learned  stranger,  who  wrote  at  a  dis- 
tance fromAlexandria,  two  centuries  after  the  reported 
deed,  which  earlier  annalists  had  never  mentioned. 
The  library,  he  thinks,  had  been  destroyed,  during 
many  years,  by  carelessness  and  peculation.   He  adds: 

'"I  sincerely  1  egret  the  more  valuable  libraries  which 
have  been  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  Empire  ; 
but  when  I  seriously  compute  the  lapse  of  ages,  the 
waste  of  ignorance,  and  the  calamities  of  war,  our 
treasures,  rather  than  our  losses,  are  the  objects  of  my 
surprise.  Many  curious  and  interesting  facts  are  bu- 
ried in  oblivion.  The  three  great  historians  of  Rome 
have  been  transmitted  to  our  hands  in  a  mutilated 
state,  and  we  are  deprived  of  many  pleasing  composi- 
tions of  the  lyric,  iambic,  and  di'amatic  poetry  of  the 
Greeks.  Yet  we  should  gratefully  remember  that  the 
mischances  of  time  and  accident  have  spared  the 
classic  works  to  which  the  suffiage  of  antiquity  had 
adjudged  the  first  place  of  genius  and  glory.  The 
teachers  of  ancient  knowledge,  who  are  still  extant, 
had  perused  and  compared  the  writings  of  their  prede- 
cessors ;  nor  can  it  fairly  be  presumed  that  any  im- 
portant truth — any  useful  discovery  in  art  or  nature — 
had  been  snatched  away  from  the  curiosity  of  modern 
ages." 

Wijar.  we  know  as  a  book  or  volume  did  not  exist 
for  the  ancients.  The  word  book  is  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  boc,  or  the  German  buche  (both  signifying 
beech) ;  because,  one  account  says,  the  earliest  writ- 
ing among  the  northern  nations  was  executed  on  the 
inner  bark  of  the  beech  tree,  or,  perhaps,  carved  on 
the  'oeech  boards.  This  is  not  a  satisfactory  deriva- 
tion.   Let  me  offer  one  of  my  own. 

I  have  some  curious  old  books,  printed  in  the  cen- 
tury printing  was  discovered,  and  they  are  all  bound 
in  solid  beech  wood,  cut  thin,  covered  with  vellum,  on 
which  various  ornaments  were  impressed  by  a  stamp, 
no  doubt  when  the  material  was  soft.  Is  it  not  likely 
that  the  word  book  arose  from  this  use  of  beech  wood 
for  the  covers  ? 

'Volume,  on  the  contrary,  rather  approaches  the  an- 
cient substatsce  and  idea  of  a  book.  It  comes  from 
the  Latin  word  volnnien,  which  means  a  thing  that  is 
rolled  or  wound  up.  In  the-far  off  times,  the  manu- 
script was  executed  on  papyrus  (hence  our  word 
p»per),  made  from  a,  plant^  or  ^poa  the  precafed  akxas 


of  animals.  The  Romans  gave  the  name  tiler  to  the, 
cellular  tissue  of  the  papyrus  ;  hence  liber  came  to. 
mean  a  book,  and  library  a  collection  of  books.  The- 
papyrus  was  prepared  in  long  slips,  which  were  -wonnS 

on  small  rollers  or  cylinders,  thence  called  volumna  

thence  our  word  volume.  When  the  papyrue  ceased 
to  be  brought  to  Rome  from  Egypt,  other  suistances, 
were  used.  This  was  not  until  the  seventh  centuryj, . 
when  parchment  was  largely  employed. 

It  was  during  the  Augustan  age,  when  authors  were 
well  received  by  the  Emperor  and  his  counsellors,  that', 
book-making — the  mechanical,  not  the  mental  part- 
kept  pace  with  the  encouragement  of  letters  The  pap5^i 
rus — to  be  written  on  one  side  only — wasmost  carefiUly 
prepared.  The  writing  was  executed  wit  h  a  pen  made  from 
reed,  or  calamus,  grown  in  Egypt.  The  ink,  somewhat, 
resembling  the  Chinese  preparation  called  Indian  ink 
was  black  and  durable.    In  some  of  the  rolls  taken.' 
fi-om    Rerculaneum,     carefully    preserved    in  the 
museum  at  Naples,  and  the  ink  is  very  dark,  though 
the  writing  was  executed  at  least  seventeen  hundred 
years  ago. 

When  there  was  no  printing,  an  author  placed  his. 
work  in  the  hands  of  regular  transcribers,  who  pro^^ 
duced  as  many  copies  as  might  have  been  orderedi., 
Nor  was  the  price  high,  unless  special  ornamentaticn  i 
was  desired.    In  that  case  each  copy  would  be  hand  ed ' 
to  the  binder,  who  would  paint,  gild,  and  emboss  it 
sometimes  adding  a  handsome  title-page.    A  copy  of 
'Virgil's  "  ^neid,"  thus  perfected,  would  be  a  manu- 
script rolled  around  a  cylinder,  some  thirteen  inches 
long,  with  the  two  ends  decorated  with  metal  or  ivory 
balls.    In  many  cases  it  was  kept  in  a  handsome  cas* 
of  wood  or  parchment,  on  which,  sometimes,  the 
author's  portrait  would  be  painted.    A  small  map, 
with  a  double  roller,  most  nearly  resembles  the  book 
or  scroll-volume  of  antiquity.    Instead  of  being  kept 
on  shelves,  like  our  books,  they  were  put,  several  toge- 
ther, into  cedar  boxes  with  lids — the  belief  being 
that  ants,  moths,  and  other  destructive  insects  caujei 
live  in  the  sweet  odour  of  that  wood.    A  Roman  gen- 
tleman, going  to  the  country,  would  take  with  hin| 
one  of  these  round  boxes,  or  canistJers,  containiog  hij 
favourite  authors.  ^ 

Sometimes,  instead  of  writing  on  papyrus,  or  parch- 
ment, thin  leaves  of  lead  were  scratched  upon,  or  thera 
were  wooden  tablets,  thinly  covered  with  wax,  con- 
nected together  at  the  backs  with  rings,  so  as  to  form 
rude  leaves,  and  perhaps  were  the  beginnings  of  the 

modern  book.    On  the  wax  was  traced  with  a  stylus  

resembling  a  cut  lead-pencil — whatever  was  desired. 
A  rub  of  the  instrument  easily  restored  the  smooth 
surface.  There  are  shown  in  Naples  many  of  thesa 
tablets,  stiU  containing  the  writing  or  tracings.  They 
were  dug  up  out  of  Herculaneum. — Dr.  %,  Sheltoa 
Mackenzie, 

THE  "MIGHT  HA'VE  BEEN." 
Oh,  a  -wonderful  path  is  the  "might  have  beenf 

Leading  off  from  the  world's  highway, 
Through  vales  of  verdure  and  bowers  of  bloom,  ' 
Through  far  faint  breathings  of  sweet  perfume. 

Up,  up  to  a  brighter  day. 

Though  the  world's  highway  is  dusty  andlono. 

The  "  might  have  been"  path  is  fair- 
Fair  and  pleasant,  and  cool  »nd  wide, 
■With  lilies  leaning  on  either  side. 

And  a  whisper  of  hope  in  the  air. 

Up  that  mystical,  magical  path  I  see 

A  dainty  white  cottage — a  home: — 
'Where  a  bnown-haired,  happy-eyed  woman  standaW 
My  -nif  e,  dear  public,  -with  outstretched  hands, 

Half  beckoning  me  to  come. 

And  why  should  I  mc>jrn  th»t  I  have  not  draggej 

Her  down  to  the  world's  highway — 
To  walk  with  me  in  the  dust  and  heat. 
With  aching  brow  and  with  weary  feet, 

Through  the  burden  and  toil  of  the  day? 

It  is  better  so  1  My  attic  nest 

May  be  cold,  and  my  larder  lean. 
But  "  Sly  wife  1"  "  Our  chUdren  !"  each  precious  woid. 
With  a  loving  echo,  is  faintly  heard  ' 
■  From  the  heights  of  the  "  might  have  been.'' 

So  I  walk  and  work  on  the  world's  highway. 

Content  that,  in  God's  good  time, 
I  shall  know  why  the  radiant  "might  have  been  "* 
That  came  so  near  to  my  eager  ken,  * 

Was  iot,  and  is  not  mine  ! 


Pesambcxatoes.— P.  Led-widge,  maDufacturer,  32  Amiens, 
street,  and  32  Lower  Ormond-quay,  N.B,— Repair.*  promptW 
executed.  1634 

A  young  girl  named  AmeliajAndrews  has  lately  die<J 
of  hydrophobia  at  Newington,  London.  The  girl,  to* 
gether  -with  eleven  other  persons,  chiefly  Chilian.  w<M 
bittea  to  a  mad,  C^ia  MarchJaa>fc 
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MINNIE  LESTER'S  LOVES. 


"  Then  you  will  nerer  lore  me,  Minnie  !" 

"  Your  regard  for  me,  Mr.  Varick,  I  certainly  cou- 
sider  a  complimeiit,  and  regret  I  am  not  at}le  to  re- 
turn it  ;  but  it  is  so." 

"  There  is  no  hope  for  me,  Minnie  1" 
None  of  gaining  my  love,  sir." 

Tie  two — Minnie  Lester  and  LAurenca  Varick — 
were  standing  together  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rama.go, 
which  wanders  thruugu  a  valley  of  the  same  nume  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Behind  not  far  off,  toward  the  stately  home  of  the 
Lesters,  and  around  them  waa  a  beautiftil  scene  of 
hills  and  meadow  laud,  and  in  their  front,  .'panning 
tha  little  river,  was  a  rustic  bridge,  which  led  across  to 
the  highway  b;>yond. 

Minijie  Lester  was  a  haughty,  iroperiour.  girl,  but 
with  a  kind  heart  and  a  noble  cbaractei-,  which  had 
not  been  spoiled  by  being  petted  ;  for  she  wa^  the  only 
daughter,  and  had  only  one  brother,  and  therefore  was 
the  idol  of  her  household. 

When  only  fifteen  she  had  met  and  loved  Benton 
Carr,  a  youth  only  five  years  her  senior,  and  through 
all  his  follies  and  wild  dissipation  she  ckmg  to  him, 
and  against  hter  parents'  wishes,  was  determined  to 
miu-ry  him  when  she  reached  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Though  Benton  love  Minnie,  he  would  not  resign 
the  gay  soeiety  he  mingled  with,  and  six  months  after 
his  engagement  to  her  he  wa.s  stricken  down  by  a 
severe  illness,  which  resulted  in  his  death. 

Bitterly  did  poor  Minnie  mourn  the  death  of  Ben- 
ton Carr,  and,  feeling  that  her  young  life  had  met  a 
rude  and  bitter  shock,  she  chnnged  from  the  laughing 
merry  gij  l  into  the  cold  and  haughty  woman,  and,  a.s 
if  in  a  .seltish  revenge  for  the  suS'ering  that  had  come 
upon  her,  she  would  ca.it  from  her  the  loves  of  men 
who  would  have  given  their  lives  for  her. 

Five  years  passed  after  the  death  of  Benton  Carr, 
and  two  years  of  that  time  Minnie  had  worn  mourning 
for  her  lo.st  lover  and  shunned  society  ;  but  then  she 
returned  again  to  gay  life,  and  by  her  beautj'  soon  won 
the  place  of  the  leading  belle.  Ail  of  her  friends, 
though  admiring  her  greatiy,  and  j)roud  of  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  were  somewhat  afraid  of  her, 
as  were  also  her  gentlemen  acquaintances,  who,  know- 
ing of  her  former  love  for  the  wild  and  reckless  Ben- 
ton Carr,  had  .seen  a  display  of  her  angur  v.-hen,  on 
one  occasion,|an  unfortunate  man,  during  an  evening 
sociable  at  Lester  Rest — as  Minnie's  home  was  called 
— had,  ia  conversation  upon  the  strength  of  a  woman'.s 
love  compared  with  a  man's,  unluckily  quoted,. while 
he  gazed  directly  at  Minnie  ; 

V.'oraan's  love,  like  the  s!;y,  v.'ilj  too  often  cling 
Ai»uad  a  base  and  a  worthless  thing. 

Minnie  Lester  flushed  crimson,  and  then  became  as 
pale  as  death  as  she  turaed  upon  the  man,  and.  giving 
him  a  look  which  was  full  or  scorn  and  anger,  she  arose 
and  left  the  room. 

In  a  few  moments  she  returned,  the  unfortunate 
cause  of  her  anger  having  left,  and  with  a  face  from 
which  every  shade  of  anger  had  jjassed,  resumed  her 
Beat,  and  continued  on  ia  the  conversation. 

No  one  gentleman  could  believe  that  he  was  the 
most  favoured  in  her  siglit,  and  thi,is  the  wealthy  and 
handsom.e  Laurence  Varick  received  his  dismissal,  as 
the  reader  has  Been  in  the  commencement  of  this 
sketch. 

The  same  evening  there  came  to  Lester  Rest,  on  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Lester,  a  Doctor  Albert  Cuyler,  a  physician 
who  had  lately  commenced  practising  his  profession 
in  thy  county. 

lie  h.^d  come  there  well  recommended,  was  a  man 
with  a  (l.irk,  striking  face,  and  with  eye.-,  possessed  of 
peculiar  power.  By  birth  ha  was  a  Marylandej-,  and 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  Mexican  w<ir,  and,  at  its 
close,  had  gone  to  Europe  to  study  medicine. 

During  the  Crimean  war  he  had  been  a  surgeon  in 
the  Russian  army,  and,  for  hU  services,  fead  been  de- 
corated  bji  the  Emperor.  In  the  American  civil  war 
he  had  held  a  surgeon's  commission,  and,  when  it 
ended,  returned  to  his  home  in  Maryland,  where  he 
lived  with  his  father,  who  was  reported  to  be  iin- 
m'jniely  wealthy.- 

■Soon  after  his  ratwwi,  hiu  father  die**,  and  Albert 
Cy^rler  found  he  had  been  leit  a  pooi-  man ;  but,  getting 


together  the  remnants  of  his  former  fortune  he  moved 
lo  New  Jersey,  and,  renting  a  pleasant  little  house, 
•Dinmenced  tlie  practice  of  medicine. 

A  good  physician  was  evidently  needed  in  the 
county,  and  soon  Doctor  Cuyler  found  that  he  had  a 
unod  practice  coming  to  him,  and,  htsving  safely  carried 
')ne  of  iVlr.  Lester's  servants  through  an  attack  of  ill- 
ness, he  had  been  incited  to  the  Rest  to  take  tea  with 
iiie  family — for  Mr.  Letter  hr.d  been  particularly 
[iieased  with  the  new  physician. 

Then  it  was  that  Minnie  Lester  and  Albert  Ouyler 
met  for  the  hrst  time  ;  b>it,  after  that  fir.=t  meeting, 
others  wtjre  frequent,  and  they  rode  together  on  horse- 
'■K'.ck.  ynd  found  many  pleasant  hours  in  each  other's 
,;Ooiety. 

Minnie  had  declared  sh?  would  never  marry,  and  all 
bor  friendd  believed  she  would  keep  to  her  determina- 
tiou  ;  but  linch  day  hur  haughty  manner  became  more 
•-(jntle,  ^nd  as  she  seemed  to  live  for  but  one  poison, 
it  w^s  asserted  that  the  new  doctor — as  Cuyle.r  was 
called  in  the  neighbourhood— would  carry  oft'  the 
beauty  of  the  Ranmgo  Valley,  and  the  thought  created 
'^rv'at  djsgust  in  the  minds  of  Laurence  Varick  and  her 
other  suitors. 

Though  no  word  of  love  had  been  spoken  to  her  by 
e^octor  Cnj'ler,  Minnie  felt  that  she  was  very  dear  to 
him  ;  and  the  grand,  imperious  beauty,  who  had  never 
given  one  loving  thought  to  a  man  since  Benton  Carr's 
death,  now  did  not  attempt  to  hide  from  her  lover  that 
.■he  o^red  for  him. 

Six  years  had  passed  since  Ben  Carr's  death,  and,  on 
the  sixth  anniversary  of  his  funeral,  Minnie  Lester  was 
seated  in  a  rustic  a.r'uor,  which  overhung  the  river 
bank,  and  she  was  thinking  with  a  regret  for  the  past, 
but  with  a  passionate  longing  for  the  future.  Benton 
Carr  and  Albert  Cuyler  both  shared herthoughts — the 
one  as  a  bygone  memory,  the  other  as  a  bright  antici- 
pation— and  tlie  hope  of  the  future  brightened  the  re- 
membrance of  the  past. 

■•  Minnie  !" 

At  her  name  being  spoken  the  maiden  glanced  up, 
and  Albert  Cuyler  stood  beside  her.    He  continued  : 

■•  Minnie,  I  have  sought  you  here  to  tell  you  my  love 
for  you.  Your  father  has  told  me  I  could  seek  you.  I 
know  your  past  historj-.  Banit  h  its  bitter  remembrance 
:iiid  come  to  me  as  my  wife.  I  have  never  loved  a 
\\'oman — other  than  my  mother  and  sisters — and  feared 
I  never  wou'd  ;  but  you  have  won  me  over.  Come, 
■ivill  you  be  my  wife,  Minnie  ?" 

And  Dr,  Cuyler  held  forth  his  arms,  and,  with  a  glad 
cry,  Minnie  was  folded  to  his  heart,  as  she  said  : 

"  I  love  you  more  than  eveiy  memory  of  the  past — 
more  than  all  else  in  the  world  !" 

Thus  Minnie  Le  ter  was  conquered,  and  her  last  love 
was  dearer  to  hei-  Mian  her  first. 


•  f HE  GuATKM.iLv  Ui'TjtAGK. — The  Panama  Star  of 
August  21  states  : — Commandante  Gonzales  (the 
quasi-miirderar  of  Magee)  and  his  accomplice.  Carlos 
Rulnes,  have  been  tried  by  court-murtiyl  and  sen- 
tenced, the  first  to  five  years'  imprisonment  and  hard 
labour,  and  Bulnes  to  two  years.  Both  have  been 
cashiered  out  of  the  service  and  disgraced.  The  trial 
was  conducted  on  the  usual  forms  of  military  courts- 
martial  composed  cf  the  most  respectable  and  leading 
men  of  the  army.  The  sentence  of  the  court-martial 
was  sent  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  approval,  and 
it  was  expected  that  the  same  would  be  confirmed, 
nnd  probably  the  terms  of  imprisonment  would  be  in- 
creased to  both  delinquents.  Captain  Cooksou,  of  her 
Majesty's  steamer  Petrel,  and  some  of  his  officers 
were  at  the  ue.pital,  but  nothing  official  respectiof; 
their  visit  had  transpired.  It  was,  however,  rumoured 
that  Lord  Derby  had  declined  to  c(jnfimi  Article  3 
of  the  Protocol  made  between  their  Excellencies,  Mr. 
Scholiield,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Acting  Minister, 
and  Minister  Soto.  The  said  article  was  with  respect 
of  pecuniary  indemnity  to  Mr.  Magee,  which  was  left 
an  open  que.stion,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Magee  having  of  his  own  volition  refused  to  entertain 
any  propcjsal  of  money  indemnity,  acknowledging,  as 
he  did,  the  utter  blamelessness  of  the  Government  in 
the  matter,  and  their  friendly  conduct  towards  him 
since  he  had  been  in  the  country  and  moreover  at  the 
time  of  the  oceurrence.  If  the  English  Government 
should  insist  on  some  pecuniary  indemnity,  it  could 
only  do  so  for  the  .sake  of  impi  e.vsing  the  Governments 
of  these  countries  with  the  necessity  of  being  more 
Ciiutious  in  their  selection  of  men  who  are  to  fill 
public  offices  which  are  likely  to  be  in  contact  with 
foieigners. 

Keeker  Broc."  Purest  and  Rest  Tea,  at  2g.  Ifld.  per  IK,  is« 
combination  oi  the  tin^t  kiude  imrorted,  and  conlaios  nil 
that  is  reiiuisite  to  make  Xea  perfect.  7  South  Great  George's- 
ati-eet.  .Du  l>lin, 


THE  COLOSSEUM  OF  ROME. 


The  excavation*  in  the  Coloaeeumbave  now  reached 
a  certain  degree  of  completion,  and  far  exceed  in 
general  interest  any  of  the  important  workts  of  explo- 
ration which,  since  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
have  restored  so  much  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  to  light.  Every  Sunday  and  holiday  afternoon 
numbers  of  people  of  all  classes  flock  thereto  examine, 
discuss,  and  gaze  in  wondering  admiration  at  the  gi- 
gantic constructions,  gradually  being  di.'iinterred,  eo 
colossal  in  their  dimensions  aig  almost  to  throw  into 
the  shade  that  portion  of  the  edifice  which,  ior  the  last 
six  centuries  at  least,  has  been  looked  upon  as  fully 
justifying  its  name  of  Colossus  among  buildings.  It 
is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  what  is  now 
being  revealed  excites  as  much  wonder  in  all  who 
look  upon  it  for  the  first  time  as  the  building  in  all  it» 
integrity  did  in  the  Saxons  pilgrims  when  they  burst 
forth  with  the  well-known  exclamation  recorded  by 
the  Venerable  Bede.  But  it  is  no  mere  maasive  foun- 
dation which  has  been  laid  bare  ;  it  is  no  le»s  than  21 
feet  of  the  interior  of  the  edifice  itself — buried  till  now 
under  a  ma^s  of  accumulation — which  has  been  re- 
stored to  light,  and  with  it  much  is  made  clear  that 
has  hitherto  puzzled  both  the  learned  and  unlearned 
alike.  Until  now  the  Colossum  has  been 
an  unsolved  riddle  in  many  i-espects.  We 
knew  that  it  was  built  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  ^vild  animals,  as  a  place  where  they  could 
be  shown  in  numbers  to  the  people,  and  where,  they 
could  be  hunted  and  made  to  fight  with  each  other  or 
witli  men  ;  that  gladiatorial  shows  on  an  enormmw 
scale  were  given  here,  and  that  many  martyrs  testified 
with  their  blood  on  the  afena.  The  ranges  of  seats 
rising  one  above  the  other  could  be  fully  recognised, 
utterly  ruined  as  they  are,  and  the  admirable  arrange- 
ment of  the  eighty  different  flights  of  pteps,  intersect- 
ing and  yet  not  interfering  with  each  other  as  they 
conducted  to  the  seata,  could  be  perfectly  understood. 
But  how  were  the  animals  brought  into  the  arena. ' 
Where  were  they  kept  !  Whact  was  the  stage  me- 
chanism of  thi»  enormous  amphitheatre  ?  These  are 
questions  asked  by  all,  but  which  have  never  been 
answered  except  by  imperfect  explanations  founded 
on  conjecture.  We  may  accept  the  explanation  that 
the  animals  were  kept  in  great  vivaria  ou  the  CajUaa 
and  near  the  Porta  Maggiore,  but  that  they  were 
brought  thence  into  the  amphitheatre  in  cages  was 
f  ir  from  satisfactory.  To  test  this  by  one  of  maoj 
records  ;  how,  if  they  were  introduced  in  cages,  could 
100  lions  have  bounded  together  upon  the  arena  with 
a  roar  which  made  the  building  shake,  as  we  are  told  by 
Vopiscus  ^vas  the  case  during  the  games  given  by  the 
[jmperor  Probus??And  then  what  confusion  there  must 
have  been  outside,  or.  rather,  how  was  confusion  pre- 
vented between  the  actors  and  the  audience  on  their 
way  into  the  building,  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
thousands  flocking  into  the  amphitheatre,  together 
with  the  many  thousands  more  who,  not  fwtunate 
enough  to  obtain  tickets,  gathered  in  the  open  area 
around  for  the  excitement  of  listening  to  the  rousing 
of  the  animals,  the  cries  of  the  victims,  and  the  shouts 
of  the  spectators;  and,  on  the  other,  the  bands  of 
gladiators  with  all  the  multitude  of  men  requiaite  to 
guard  a  number  of  savage  beasts  maddened  by  hunger' 
The  edifice  was  surroundetl  by  a  portico  divided  into 
80  arches,  every  arch,  with  the  exception  of  two  only, 
forming  an  entrance  to  the  seats,  including  the  pulvi- 
iiaria  ;  the  numbers  corresponding  to  the  tieketa  are 
still  visilile  on  the  keystones  of  those  remaining.  The 
two  arches,  one  at  each  end  of  the  longer  axis,  were 
supposed  to  be  the  only  part  reserved  for  the  tntrance 
of  the  gladiators  and  the  animals  ;  but,  with  a  public 
entrance  through  the  arch  on  each  side  of  these,  it  was 
difficult  to  understand  bow  so  circumscribed  ai\  area — 
however  well  it  might  have  been  railed  oflf. — could  have 
been  sufficient  for  all  the  work  between  the  wings,"' 
for  the  entry  of  the  army  of  men  and  the  hundreds  of 
wild  beasts,  and  the  exit  of  the  dead  of  whichever  kind. 
These  are  problems  ivhich  have  puzzled  all  who  have 
considered  the  subject  how  ever  slightly,  but  which 
these  excavations  have  now  completely  solved. 

We  must  wait  until  the  entire  area  of  the  Arena  is 
cleared  before  it  can  be  positively  decided  whether  the 
constructions  su]jerimpo>ed  upon  it  are  remains  of 
the  work  of  the  l'rauji;.aui.  who  conveited  the  Colos- 
seum into  a  fortres*,  or  if  they  were  buijt,  as  it  is 
quite  possible,  to  raise  the  arena  above  its  origixul 
level.    In  the  meantime,  however,  there  can  Via  ^a 
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kiagar  any  doubt  that,  for  whatever  purpose  they 
were  constructed,  they  are  the  work  of  a  very  late 
peiiod,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
edifioe  originally  built  by  the  Flavian  Emperors, 
and  as  it  niuet  have  remained  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod. We  may,  therefore,  dismiss  them  for  the  pre- 
sent. It  waa  generally  supposed  that  the  low  wall  at 
the  back  of  the  "stations,"  which  were  erected  in  the 
mid/lle  of  the  last  century,  was  the  front  of  the 
podium  ;  but  it  is  now  found  that  those  stations  stood 
on  ita  level,  that  the  wail  behind  them  was  the  back 
and  not  the  front,  and  that  a  platform,  3  metres  70 
centimetres  in  width,  extends  from  it  to  the  edge 
OTorlociking  the  arena  seven  metres  below.  From  the 
frcart  of  the  podium,  at  about  two-thirds  down  to 
the  level  of  the  arena,  a  series  of  gigantic  brackets 
of  travertine  project  at  reguL-xr  intervals,  and  evidently 
eJTtend  along  the  entire  circuit.  On  cleaiiug  the 
front  of  the  podium  down  to  the  level  of  the  arena, 
at  the  end  of  the  larger  axis  of  the  ellipse  towards  the 
Lcteran,  three  great  archways  wer»  found,  opening 
mider  it  from  the  arena,  but  completely  filled  with  an 
aovoxDulation  of  solid  clay,  such  as  would  be  de- 
posited by  an  inundation  of  the  Tiber.  The  side  arch- 
vaya  measure  3  metres  85  centimetres  in  width,  and 
tlut  in  the  centre  2  metres  28  centimetres. 
C^pajtinf  the  middle  archway,  it  was  found 
to  Ipa  a  «orridar  extending  from  the  amphi- 
theatre. As  the  excavators  tunnelled  along  it  they 
disclosed  one  after  the  other  a  series  of  flat  arches, 
perhape,  I  should  say,  architraves, massively  construoted 
of  gpaat  blocks  of  travertine,  and  held  together  by  co- 
loeaal  keystones.  This  corridor,  continuing  in  a 
straight  hno,  ha^  been  cleared  to  the  length  of  100 
tnetres  without  the  termination  having  yet  been  found: 
but  at  the  distance  of  85  metres  from  the  arena,  and 
about  12  beyond  the  exterior  of  the  editice,  another 
oorrldor  of  the  same  dimensions  branches  off  from  it 
to  the  right,  in  the  direction  of  the  caverns  of  the 
Coeiian,  believed  to  have  been  a  vivarium.  Exploration 
was  than  commenced  through  the  side  archways,  and 
the^  were  also  found  to  be  the  openings  of  corridors 
radiating  from  that  in  the  middle  to  the  length,  how- 
ever, of  only  24  metres,  when  they  turn  at  right 
angles,  the  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left, 
and  oommunicate  with  the  long  corridor  between 
them  ;  the  ground  plan  being  that  of  a  blunt  wedge 
\.i..hthe  end  towards  the  arena,  or  of  a  dovetail  with 
the  end  from  it. 

SigDor  Rosa  having  created  a  sufficiently  large 
receptacle  where  water  could  gather,  lost  no  time  in 
taking  the  requisite  precautions  against  the  first 
spell  of  wet  weather  inundating  the  excava- 
tion and  interrupting  his  work,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  possibly  cau.iing  malaria.  Con- 
(idsring  that  naval  shows  having  been  given  in  the 
amphithsatre  implied  the  necessary  arrangements  not 
tmly  for  flooding  the  arena,  but  also  for  letting  off  the 
water  afterwards,  he  commenced  excavations  stiU 
deeper,  and  soon  found  a  well-built  cloaca,  about  two 
metnss  in  height,  immediately  beneath  the  long  corri- 
dor I  have  mentioned,  and  a  mouth  opening  with  it 
b«t\5-een  the  floor  of  this  corridor  and  that  of  the 
arena,  with  several  bars  of  the  metal  grating  to  pre- 
veat  solid  bodies  washing  down  still  in  sifit.  This 
dojca  has  been  sufficiently  cleared  to  provide  an  out- 
let for  any  water  that  might  accumulate,  and  is  in 
itself  a  solution  of  the  somewhat  debated  question 
whether  the  amphitheatre  was  used  for  a  naumachia 
or  not.  When  the  .side  corridors  were  entirely 
cleared,  a  series  of  circular  holes  from  17  to  30  centi- 
metree  in  diameter  were  found  along  the  central  line 
of  each.  Om  examination  these  proved  to  be  large 
sockets  of  solid  gold-coloured  bronze.  Each  iss  a  block 
of  metal  41  centimetres  square,  with  dovetails  projec- 
ting on  two  sides  to  hold  them  firm  on  the  blocks  of 
stuue  into  which  they  are  set,  the  depth  of  the  sockets 
beiag  from  25  to  30  ceutimeties,  and  each  having  a 
convex  bottom. 

Signor  Rosa  is  of  opinion  that  these  side  corridors 
were,  so  to  say,  the  docks  of  the  galleys  used  in 
the  naval  shows,  and  that  the  sockets  were  to  hold 
upright  posts  to  which  they  could  be  moored  and 
kept  erect  till  there  was  sufficient  water  for  them 
to  tioat.  Considering,  however,  that  in  each  corridor 
of  24  metres  in  length  there  are  six  of  these  sockets, 
at  distances  apart  gradually  lessening  from  4  metres 
80  centimetres  at  the  opening  to  2  metres  50  centi- 
metres at  the  end,  this  can  scarcely  be  possible,  and  I 
am  inclinid  to  think,  as  the  sockets  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  made  for  pivots  to  turn  in 
them,  that  they  mark  the  position  of  swing  gates, 
which,  when  closed,  formed  so  many  pens,  one  behind 
ttM  otb^r.  from  which  groups  of  aoiiH.^  coj^4  be  let 


loose  in  succession  on  the  arena  ;  th.it  the- animals 
were  brought  through  the  long  central  passage,  and 
by  the  side  communications  into  the  lateral  corridors 
as  far  as  the  first  gate,  which  was  closed  ;  that  haying 
been  driven  up  to  this,  the  second  gate  was  closed 
upon  them  ;  that  others  were  then  led  or  driven  in, 
and  the  third  gate  closed,  and  so  on  to  the  sixth,  and 
that  these  gates  were  swung  open  in  succession  at  the 
proper  times  for  letting  the  beasts  loose  on  the  arena. 
Tliis  could  be  done  with  ropes,  or  a  man  forcing  one 
corner  of  the  gate  back  to  let  the  animuJs  escape  by 
the  other  could  take  shelter  behind  it  a.s  it  revolved. 
As  I  have  mentioned,  these  corridors  were  filled  with 
solid  clay,  no  doubt  deposited  during  inundations 
of  the  Tiber,  the  water  washing  back  through 
the  cloaca.',  as  it  does  now  when  the 
Pantheon  is  flooded,  and,  from  these  great  bronze 
sockets  being  in  situ,  and  no  holes  having  been 
made  in  the  walls  here,  as  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  building,  to  abstract  the  metal  clamps,  it 
is  evident  that  this  portion  of  the  amphitheatre  must 
have  become  covered  with  deposit  at  a  comparativoly 
early  period,  possibly  also  immediately  after  au  exhibi- 
tion of  animals  had  been  given,  and  before  all  the 
bodies  of  those  slaughtered  had  been  removed,  for  a 
number  of  bones  of  wild  beasts  were  found  in  one  of 
the  corridors. 

Describing  the  end  of  the  longer  axis  of  the  building 
towards  the  Lateran  where  these  discoveries  have  been 
made  as  the  east  end — it  is  very  nearly — your  readers 
will  understand  me  when  I  say  that  the  whole  of  the 
front  of  the  Podium  has  been  cleared  as  far  as  the  nor- 
thern end  of  the  lesser  axis — that  towards  the  Esqui- 
liue.  Here,  exactly  in  a  line  with  the  axis,  another 
corridoi-,  corresponding  in  size  to  those  at  the  east  end, 
epeus  from  the  arena.  This  has  not  yet  been  cleared, 
but  an  opening  has  been  made  outjside  the  building, 
and  it  is  seen  to  extend  inwards  and  outwards.  There 
are  lateral  corridors  here,  and  as  there  was  novivurlum 
to  the  north,  we  may  .suppose  this  to  have  been  an  en- 
trance for  the  gladiators  and  hestiarii  only,  and  pos- 
sibly for  the  removal  of  the  dead  bodies. 

Considering  the  perfectly  symmetrical  plan  upon 
which  the  Colosseum  was  built,  we  may  reasonably  in- 
fer that  on  the  south  side  towards  the  CocHan  another 
corridor  will  be  found  corresponding  to  that  on  the 
north  ;  and  at  the  west  end  towards  the  Forum 
three  others,  or  at  any  rate  one  other, 
corresponding  to  those  at  the  east.  Your  readers 
will  remember  that  on  the  side  towards  the  Coeliau 
a  pa.ssage  bene.ith  the  modern  level  was  known  to 
exist,  and,  in  tact,  a  portion  of  it  has  been  open  from 
above  for  many  years,  but  it  passes  under  the  fourth 
arch  from  the  centre  towards  the  east.  From  its  mosaic 
pavement  and  the  handsome  stucco  ornaments  found 
on  the  vaulting,  it  is  beli,»ved  to  be  the  private  pas.sage 
built  by  Coramodus,  and  in  which  Quintianus  made 
the  attempt  to  assassinate  him.  The  excavation  has 
not  been  carried  sufficiently  far  on  that  side  to  show  if 
it  opens  on  the  arena  ;  but  its  course  is  being  followed 
on  the  outside  of  the  building,  and  it  is  seen  that,  after 
continuing  onwards  for  a  short  distance,  it  turns, 
nearly  at  a  right  angle,  towards  theeast  m  the  direction 
of  the  branch  which  turns  to  the  south  from  the  long 
corridor  running  eastward.  The  du-ection  of  these  pas- 
sages would  seem  to  indicate  their  junction  at  a  point 
further  on,  so  that  together  they  would  lead  to  and 
from  the  vivarium  on  the  C'osliaii ;  but  as  it  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  that  the  decorated  conidor  of  Commodus 
led  to'  a  menagerie — and,  in  fact,  there  is  no  positive 
authority  for  the  modern  conjecture  that  one  was 
situated  there — it  is  probable  that  these  corridors  led 
to  the  Gladi.atorial  Schools,  the  Lndus  Matutinus  and 
Gallicus,  and  the  Spoliarium,  Laniarnim,  and  Arma- 
mentarium, mentioned  in  the  Regionary  Catalogues. 
This,  however,  in  the  meautime,  is  but  a  conjecture, 
and  the  object  of  my  letter  is  to  report  ascertained 
facts. 

These  excavations  have  established  beyond  doubt 
that  the  arena  was  not  a  "  move  ible  platform,"  with 
dens  or  receptacles  below  fi  om  which  the  beasts  were 
introdiiced  upon  it ;  that  the  coustructious  below  the 
modern  level  which  led  to  and  seemed  to  justify  this 
supposition  belong  to  a  very  late  period  ;  that  they 
are  superimposed  upon  the  aren;;,  and,  for  whatever 
purpose  they  were  built,  are  far  too  small  to  have  con- 
tained the  larger  animals,  even  singly  ;  that  the  arena 
was  a  solid  floor,  and  that  upon  it  debouched  a  num- 
ber of  great  corridors,  having  a  series  of  lateral  cham- 
bers, sufficiently  large  to  justify  the  records  of  the 
number  of  animals  exhibited  together;  while  the  c'oaca 
which  has  been  found  with  a  grated  opening  proves 
that  naval  shows  were  given  within  the  building. 
There  is  no  looger  apj  dilkculty  iu  understaudicig  all 


the  detfiils  connected  with  the  spectacles  given  in  the 
amphitheatre.  The  ettormoHS  openings  yawning  upon 
the  arena  give  a.  vivid  reality  to  the  descriptions  of 
the  scenes  once  enaet-^'d  within  these  walls  ;  but  little 
imagination  is  now  wanted  to  re-people  the  ranges  of 
seats  with  the  might<y  concours'e  which  once  CJled 
them,  or  to  appreciate  the  intense,  the  breathless  ex"- 
pectation  with  which,  as  the  boys  who  scattered  the 
sand  left  the  arena,  the  87,000  spectators  listened  to 
the  echoing  ro.ars  of  the  animals  and  watched  the 
mouths  of  those  weird  tunnel-like  corridors  for  the 
first  actors  to  bound  upon  the  scene. 


THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 
The  line  of  the  main  tunnel  under  the  Channel,  the 
preliminary  surveys  for  which  are  now  taking  place,  is 
to  be  large  enough  for  a  double  line  of  railway.  It  is 
drawn  straight  fi'um  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  South  Fore- 
laud,  to  a  point  nearly  midway  between  Calais  and 
Sangate.  On  the  English  side  the  Loudon,  Qhatham, 
and  Dover  Railway  will  turn  off  between  the  subm-b 
Charlton,  and  the  town  of  Dover,  whilst  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  will  branch  off  from  about  Shakes- 
peare's Cliff,  and  join  the  line  to  St.  Margaret's.  On 
the  French  side  the  connecting  line  bends  diagonally 
to  the  westward,  and  joins  by  a  fork  tlie  Boulogne  and 
Calais  Railway.  In  longitudinal  section  the  proposed 
tunnel  presents  a  fall  of  1  in  2040  from  the  centre 
towards  either  extremity,  and  the  vertical  depth  of  tha 
highest  point  of  its  floor  is  43o  feet  from  Trinity  high 
water  mark,  and  200  feet  beneath  the  sea  bottom  itself. 
From  the  land  levels  of  the  existing  railways  the  two 
approaches  make  long  descents  of  over  four  miles  each 
with  gradient  of  1  in  80  iato  the  tunnel  ends, 
over  two  miles  being  under  the  sea,  the  total 
of  the  whole  amount  of  tunnelling  amounting  to 
thirty  miles.  The  geological  section  given  by  the 
engineers  is  made  to  show  white  or  upjjer  chalk  above 
the  grey  chalk,  unbroken  and  horizontal  for  the  whole 
distance,  and  the  tunnel  bearing  rather  above  the 
mydium  line'  of  the  grey  chalk  beds.  The  greates't 
depth  of  water  over  the  sea  bed  above  the  tiuinel  is 
.stated  to  be  180  feet.  The  shaft  will  be  19  fsetim 
diameter,  built  round  with  24  inches  of  brick  laid  in 
cement,  and  the  headings,  which  will  be  driven  by 
machine,  will  be  lined  with  ]  4  inches  pf  brickwork, 
and  have  internal  diameters  of  7  feet.  Thoir  fnria 
will  be  horsehoe,  with  straight  sides  and  a  fistt  fis  prtPcl 
arch  below  the  floor.  The  estimate  for  th'e'fentirepre'- 
liminary  works — which,  to  satisfy  the  amour  proprv  of 
both  nations,  will  be  carried'on  simultaneously  in  both 
countries— is,  ■with  all  expenses  contingent  on  their 
execution,  something  less  than  £160,000.  The  total 
cost  of  the  whole  tunnel  and  its  accessories  is  for  the 
present  put  at  £10,U00,00O  ;  but  there  are  those  among 
the  engineers  who  thiuk  the  preliminary  works  will 
afford  data  for  a  much  lower  estimate. 


FAITH,  HOPE,  AND  CHARITY. 
A  sound  of  mingled  voices  from  the  earth  ariseshigh 
Far  up  the  clear  blue  ether  to  the  Throne  above  the  sky— 
A  sound  o£  wild  rejoicing,  and  tones  of  lightsume  mii'th  ; 
Aud  a  murmur,  soft  and  loving,  for  the  beautiful  ef  earth  ; 
And  the  world's  dark  load  of  sorrow,  in  a  nailing  deep  and 
wild  ; 

And  a  low,  faint  note  of  praising,  as  the  wliisper  of  a  child. 

These  are  the  human  voices  ;  but  other  tones  arise 

From  the  mouutahis,  from  the  moorlands,  from  the  sand 

where  ocean  lies. 
In  glorious,  lasting  majesty  the  mountain  ranges  stand, 
Grand  characters  long  written  there  by  One  Almighty 

liand — 

To  the  angel  eyes  in  Heaven,  to  the  loving  eyes  below. 
In  the  living  word  of  faith,  they  still  through  all  earth's  ages 
grow. 

On  the  meadows  that  lie  shadowed  by  the  mountain's  shelter- 
ing arms 

(As  Hope's  bliLshing  flower  bloometh  still  secured  by  Faith 
from  harms), 

In  the  gorse's  goldiug  smiling,  iu  the  heather's  deepening 
feiisli. 

Where  the  spring-time  brooks  ete  shining,  as  to  meet  the 
SJ!»  they  rush, 

By  a  Father  s  hand  of  'mercy,  hath  another  word  |been 

traced — 

Hope,  springing  after  winter,  nor  by  time  to  be  effaced. 

Faith  and  Hope — they  have  one  echo,  through  the  centuries 
for  aye. 

Blending  into  Love,  that  filleth  all  creation's  harmony ; 
And  the  chorus  of  the  angels  from  the  highest  heaven  de- 
scends. 

And  tha  murmur  of  the  earth  below  In  one  the  accents 

blends — 

The  whole  grand  voice  of  Natnre,  to  the  Father  far  above, 
i;hr«ugh  aU  the  endless  ages  is  breathing  uuljr  love.  .  \ 


TflE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[Sep.  S6,  mr. 


OUR  GRACE'S  GRAVE. 


**  Here's  your  Eazelhurst  cross-roads,  sir  Be  you 
for  getting  off  ? 

The  question  wa8  a  rather  unnecessary  one  ;  as, 
even  while  the  burly  coacliman  waa  turning  round  to 
ask  it,  his  passenger  had  flung  open  the  stage  door, 
anc"  was  gsttin?  out  impatiently—decidedly  to  the 
disgust  of  thosu  of  his  fellow-passengers  over  whom  he 
stumbled  in  his  haste. 

He  seemed  in  no  hurry,  howeyer,  now  that  he 
was  left  standing  by  the  roadside,  but  lingered  there 
gazing  absently  after  the  retreating  stage,  and  its 
accompanying  cloud  of  dust. 

There  was  a  look  upon  his  face,  that  had  been  so 
eager  a  moment  ago — a  look  of  doubt,  and  of  almost 
dread,  as  of  one  who  hesitates  to  walk  forward  on  a 
path  he  does  not  see,  and  whicli  may  lead  him  to  his 
loss,  as  well  as  to  his  again. 

But  yet  he  seems  to  know  the  way~  right  well — 
well  enough,  at  all  events,  to  leave  the  road  and  cut 
across  the  fields.  They  are  low  meadow  lands, 
without  a  path,  but  he  seems  to  have  a  guide  across. 

Can  it  be  that  grey  old  mansion  on  the  hill  above 
there,  buried  in  the  trees,  except  for  an  ivied  gable  and 
a  turret  peering  forth  ? 

The  house  looks  near  enough  from  a  distance  ;  but  , 
upon  approach,  one  sees  that  a  rivulet  divides  it  from 
the  pasture  fields,  and  that  just  where  the  bridge  is 
thrown  across  the  little  ivied  country  church  is  stand, 
ing  in  its  green  old  churchyard. 

The  wayfarer  might  have  skirted  the  wall  of  the 
churchyard,  and  so  gained  the  bridge.  But  he  seemed 
to  know  that  the  shortest  way  was  to  cross  the  church 
yard  itseK  ;  though,  when  he  had  entered  it,  he  turned 
out  of  his  way,  and  strolled  to  an  enclosure  where  the 
willows,  drooping  low  across  the  stone  wall,  dipped 
their  branches  in  the  ripple  of  the  rii^ulet. 

The  man  hesitated  there,  made  as  though  he  would 
Lave  turned  away,  but,  after  an  uncertain  pause,  forced 
timself  to  go  forward  to  look. 

Under  the  two  great  willows  there  were  many 
graves  ;  but  they  were  graves  with  tombsitones 
overgrown  with  moss,  and  grey  and  old — all  except 
one. 

The  man  was  turning  away  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  when 
bis  eye  fell  upon  that  one. 

He  reeled  suddenly  back  against  the  churchyard 
wall,  and  there  he  leaned,  quite  motionless,  eicept  for 
a  quick  shudder  now  and  then,  which  shook  his  strong 
fratQe  like  a  wind-swayed  bough. 

That  one  small  grave — he  never  glanced  its  way 
again;  but  he  saw  as  clearly,  for  all  that,  its  marble 
cross,  and  "  Our  Grace"  inscribed  on  it. 

He  was  gazing  moodily  down  on  the  hurrying 
waters  of  the  little  stream  beneath  the  churchyard 
wall.  He  saw  nothing  of  their  silver  flow — heard  no- 
thing of  their  laughing  gurgle  in  and  out  beneath  the 
stones.  Only  one  thing  he  seemed  to  hear — "  Our 
Grace" — repeated  over  and  over  again,  until  all  hope 
was  dead. 

And  so  he  did  not  hear  a  step  upon  the  grass — he 
did  not  hear  the  rustle  of  a  black  dress,  as  a  woman 
came  and  knelt  down  softly  by  the  resting-place  of 
;*'  Our  Grace." 

What  was  it  made  him  look  back  then  ? 
She  was  kneeling  by  the  grave — she  was  twining 
around  the  marble  cross  a  wreath  of  lilies  all  as  white. 
Her  fair,  sweet  face,  past  girlhood's  bloom,  but  very 
lovely  still,  was  turned  away. 

She  had  not  seen  him,  as  she  came  ;  but,  at  his 
startled  Inovement,  she  caught  the  louder  rustle 
of  the  willow  boughs,  and  arose,  to  see  him  gazing 
«agerly,  doubtingly  at  her — to  hear  him  crying 
:iut : 

"  Grace  !  Grace  !" 

The  warm  blood  flushed  into  her  cheeks,  which 
(lad  been  pale  before — the  glad  light  flashed  into  her 
^yea. 

"  Oh,  Maynard,  it  is  you  !" 

He  wa»  beside  her — had  her  hands  in  his. 
,    "  Grace,  my  darling  !    And  I  thought  that  I  had 
lost  you  as  I  stood  here  by  this  grave  just  a  moment 
«go." 

A  sadness  stole  across  her  smile  as  she  said  : 

"  Poor  little  Grace  !  She  is  my  namesake,  Maynard, 


and  we  laid  her  there  j  ust  a  month  ago.  My  sister 
Gertrude's  child.  She  was  bom  after  you  went  away, 
ten  years  ago,  and  so  you  never  heard  of  her." 

"  My  Grace  !    But  it  is  my  Grace  now  ?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  quiver  passing  over  the 
sweet  face. 

"  Your  Grace,  if  you  still  will  have  it  so  ;  but  1 
thought  you  had  forgotten  me,  Maynard.  Ten  long 
years — " 

He  interrupted  her  : 
'   "  Yon  will  not  think  so  when  I  have  told  you  all  their 
history,  Grace — and  when  I  tell  you  that  1  set  out  on 
my  long  way  to  you  the  moment  that  I  heard  of  your 
father's  death." 

"  That  is  a  year  ago  now,"  she  said,  with  an  accent 
of  pain  in  the  low  voice.  "  Maynard,  you  have  for- 
given him  for  parting  us.  He  was  changed  on  his 
long  and  painful  death-bed.  He  spoke  more  kindly 
of  you  ;  he  said,  at  the  last,  that  he  was  leaving  me 
to  jou.  And  yet  you  did  not  come  to  claim  your 
legacy  !"  she  added,  striving  to  speak  with  a  gayer 
tone. 

"  Grace — Grace,  why  could  you  not  trust  my  love 
enough  to  write  to  me  and  tell  me  this  ?  Of  course  I 
could  not,  unbidden,  venture  back  to  your  father's 
House,  after  that  last  inten'iew,  in  which  he  drove  me 
from  it ;  and  you  stayed  with  him  " 

"  And  was  it  not  my  duty  ?"  she  interposed.  "  He 
was  my  father  ;  and  he  was  ill  ahd  unhappy,  and  he 
needed  me." 

"  But  now  no  one  needs  you  but  me,  my  own  sweet 
Grace.    And  I  may  claim  my  wife  soon — very  soon?" 

She  did  not  hear  the  exidtation  in  the  first  words — 
she  only  heard  the  love  in  all — and  she  leaned  upon 
him  trustfully,  and  let  him  lead  her  out  of  the  church- 
yard, past  the  bridge,  and  up  to  her  grey  old  home 
upon  the  hill. 

"Our  Grace"  lay  at  rest  beneath  the  quiet  church- 
yard grass,  while  Maynard  Heriot's  Grace  had  entered 
into  her  glad,  heaven-like  rest  from  all  the  doubts,  and 
fears,  and  disappointments  that  had  wearied  her 
through  ten  long  years. 


SUMMER  DEAD. 
Sister,  seel  the  sunbeams  wane 
Down  the  winter-stricken  lane ; 

And  the  mist 
Slow  steals  np  yon  purple  height. 
From  the  wood  where  lurketh  night — 
Fate  in  future  hid  from  sight. 

Look!  the  crimson-clustered  trees 
Shiver  in  the  chilly  breeze, 

And  the  leaves 
Plash  adown  like  red  heart-blood. 
All  the  ban-en  hedge-rows  flood. 
Trampled  in  the  roadside  mad. 

There  used  ilax  and  I  to  go, 

When  the  boughs  were  white  as  snow 

And  the  birds 
Sang  outfuU-Toiced  in  the  lane. 
And  the  gladness  of  thoir  strain 
Seemed  mine  o^vn  glad  heart's  refrain. 

Now  the  snow  will  soon  again 
Load  the  hawthorns  in  the  lane. 

Mocking  bloom — 
Sweeping  on  without  a  sound, 
Shroudiug  yonder  chuichyard  mound 
Where  he  lies  in  rest  profound. 


THE  WAH  OF  RACES. 
The  National  Eca,  Fred.  Douglas's  paper,  and  the 
representative  organ  of  the  coloured  people,  gives 
expression  to  the  following  opinion  on  the  condition 
of  afTairs  in  the  South  : — "  The  war  against  the  Negro 
is  waged  by  the  white  race  in  the  South,  because,  in 
the  first  place,  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  Negro  to  the 
Union,  and  because  of  the  rights  ,  and  priWleges  he 
seeks  to  exercise  under  the  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Whatever  of  evil  exists  in  the  South  can 
be  traced  directly  to  the  resistance  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  by  the  white  people  of  that  section.  The 
Negro  seeks  to  use  the  ballot  for  the  protection  of  his 
life  and  liberty.  The  White  Leagues.  Ku-Klux-Klans, 
and  Colour  Line  parties  use  the  ballot  for  ven,geance, 
and  call  in  the  aid  of  the  pistol,  whip,  and  torch.  The 
very  last  efforts  of  the  latter  class  were  to  make  the 
freedom  of  the  Negro  merely  nominal.  Vt'ar  was 
begun  upon  the  freedman  before  the  elective  franchise 
was  extended  to  him.  It  was  kept  up  after  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  became  part  of  the  Constitution, 
and  to-day  the  whites  are  rallying  to  the  war-cry  of  a 
"White  Man's  Government."  The  Negro  race  can 
hold  its  own  through  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
citizens  ;  but  it  cannot  exercise  those  rights  against  the 
armed  opposition  of  pardoned  '^HeLs  " 


A  LEAF  FROM  DETECTIVE  LIFE. 


In  the  course  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  detective 
service,  I  have  seen  many  things  "  stranger  than  fic- 
tion," and  no  ease  in  which  my  professional  skill  was 
called  into  play  ever  impressed  me  so  profoundly,  both 
in  its  my.stery  and  explication,  as  one  which  I  was 
called  upon  to  work  up  when  I  was  comparatively  a 
novice — then  on  the  force  in  Manchester.  Informa- 
tion was  received  of  the  mysterious  robbing  of  a  bank 
in  the  city,  and,  as  I  had  been  succes.sful  in  seveial 
complicated  cases,  I  was  sent  out  in  search  of  the  per- 
petrator of  the  crime.  With  a  letter  to  the  cashier  of 
the  bank,  from  whom  the  information  had  come  to  oar 
office,  I  called  on  him  at  the  little  private  o£Ece  of  the 
institution. 

Most  of  the  stock  of  the  unfortunate  bank  was 
owned  by  half  a  dozen  leading  citizens.  Mr.  Blandf 
the  cashier,  was  a  stockowner,  and,  with  the  aasista-'-i 
of  one  clerk,  transacted  all  the  business.  One  building 
standing  by  itself,  contained  his  r^^idence  and  thi 
bank,  the  latter  occupying  the  front. 

Mr.  Bland  informed  me  that  five  distinct  robberia 
had  been  committed  within  four  weeks,  and  that  era- 
£9,000  had  been  taken.  AU  efibrts  to  detect  the  per- 
trator  had  been  unavailing,  hence  he  had  sent  for  an 
experienced  detective. 

"  It  has  been  all  done  in  the  night,"  said  he,  "  for  I 
am  the  last  person  to  leave  the  bank  each  evening,  when 
I  lock  up  the  safe,  and  know  just  what  is  in  it.  There 
is  something  strange  about  it.  Tou  see  there  is  but  one 
door  by  which  the  robber  could  enter,  and  that  is  n/j 
street  door.  The  rear  door  yonder  leads  into  my  owt 
house — that  door  I  fasten  in  a  secret  manner,  knowi 
only  to  myself.  The  street  door  I  lock,  leaving  th« 
key  sticking  in  the  lock.  Then,  to  prevent  its  being 
turned  from  without  with  pincers,  or  anything  of  t/, 
kind,  I  put  a  small  iron  rod,  through  the  ring,  witt 
one  end  re.sting  in  a  hole  made  for  it  in  the  floor.  E  ^ 
sides  this,  I  place  a  hea'S'y  iron  bar  across  from  side  tf 
side,  which  ought  to  secure  the  door  without  any  lock 
at  all.  Y^et- — and  it  looks  like  the  work  of  a  spirit — 
the  iron  rod  and  bar  are  both  removed  from  their 
places,  and  the  door  unlocked.  As  for  the  windows,  i 
secure  them  myself  in  such  a  way  that  I  should  know 
it  if  they  were  tampered  with.  In  fact,  it  is 
clear  that  the  robber  enters  by  the  street  door. 
The  end  of  the  key  bears  the  mark  of  pincers.  I 
will  show  you." 

Mr.  Bland  went  owi  of  the  little  oflRce  into  the  rnain 
apartment  behind  the  counter,  and  presently  returned 
with  the  large  key  belonging  to  the  street  door.  The 
marks  of  pincers  were  on  it.  It  was  plr.in  that  the 
door  was  unlocked  from  without  ;  but  what  mysterious 
power  was  it  that  noiselessly  removed  the  iron  rod  and 
bar  1 

"  Where  is  the  money  kept  ?"  I  asked. 

"  In  the  large  safe  yonder.  The  first  time  only  one 
hundred  pounds  were  taken,  when  the  thief  could  a* 
easily  have  t<aken  ten  thousand.  Two  hundred  were 
taken  on  several  other  occasions.  The  most  taken  at 
any  one  time  was  three  hundred." 

'•  Is  there  but  one  key  to  your  safe  ?" 

In  those  days  there  weie  no  "  combination''  locks, 
as  now. 

"  Only  one,  and  that  is  never  out  of  my  reach." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  the  thief  has  found  one  to  fit  the 
lock  by  some  means  ;  but  it  is  no  professional — as  I 
thought  it  probable — or  he  would  have  taken  ail  he 
could  at  one  load,  without  running  the  foolish  risk  of 
coming  back  four  or  five  times.  It  is  all  very  strange. 
Have  vou  told  your  clerk  who  I  am  V 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  can  confide  in  him.  He  is  a  young 
man  I  brought  up,  and  he  hves  with  me." 

"  Of  course,"  said  I.  "  I  did  not  think  of  suspecting 
him,  but  he  might  chance  to  mention  to  some  of  his 
friends  that  a  detective  is  here,  and  would  be  best 
to  keep  it  quiet." 

The  clerk's  name  was  William  Fox.  He  was  in  the 
main  apartment  of  the  bank,  and  I  saw  him  through 
the  open  door  cast  more  than  one  furtive  glance  to- 
ward the  little  private  office  in  which  we  snt. 

Mr.  Bland  called  him  in  and  introduced  him.  when 
he  coloured  slightly,  but  tried  to  greet  me  with  cour- 
tesy.   Mr.  Bland  then  explained  tj  him  that  my  pre- 
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Benc«  in  the  placs  raust  be  kept  a  secret,  aud,  turning 
to  rce.  added  : 

'■  ilr.  Smiley,  yon  must  take  up  your  quarters  in  my 
house  while  here  ;  v^e  have  a  spare  room  for  you.  You 
will  then  be  near  your  field  of  operations,  and  be  seen 
Little  about  town." 

This  was  the  very  thing.  I  accepted  the  kind  offer, 
ind  was  duly  installed  as  a  temporary  member  of  the 
ft^naily,  my  room  being  immediately  under  William 
Fos's.  It  was  understood  by  Mr.  Bland  that  at  night 
I  was  to  haveluUliberty  of  the  house,  andl  mademyself 
familiar  withitB  architecture,  so  thatlcouldfindmyway 
about  in  the  dark,  without  intruding  on  the  sleeping 
apartLijeats.  Mr.  Bland's  wife — a  most  beaultifnl  and 
enga-iag  woman  of  thirty — anda  jpiettyUttle  daughter 
of  nine  or  ten,  were  the  other  members  of  Mr.  Bland's 
family.  Mrs.  Bland  was  as  kind  and  hospitable  as  beau- 
tiful, and  accorded  me  a  courteous  welcome. 

I  spent  the  first  night  near  the  door  leading  from 
the  dw-ellins:  into  the  bank  ;  but  nothing  transpired, 
and  I  went  to  my  room  just  at  daylight,  and  slept  five 
hours.  Allien  I  issued  forth,  ilj-.  Bland  informed  me 
that  notwithstanding  my  vigil,  the  thief  had  paid  him 
the  usual  visit,  and  stolen  a  hundred  pounds.  It  was 
iUGj-edible.  for  I  had  watched  till  dayhght  ;  but  he  was 
sure  a  package  containing  that  amount  was  missing. 

Though  accustomefl  to  dealing  with  crime  and  mys- 
tery,  I  was  faialy  bewildered;  but  when  I  began  to 
rsaaon  calmly,  I  saw  that  I  had  committed  a  gross 
blunder  in  not  having  kept  strict  vigil  over  Mr.  Fox. 
Evidently  he  had  been  keeping  watch  over  me,  and 
inew  what  time  I  retired. 

Then  I  r-isolved  to  trtke  a  new  start.  Provided 
with  a  kej'  with  which  to  let  myself  out  and  in  at  a 
rere  door,  I  commenced  a  series  of  prowliugs.  I  would 
retire  to  my  room  late  at  night,  lock  the  door  with 
just  a  moderate  amount  of  noise,  throw  a  boot  here 
and  another  there,  put  out  the  light,  throw  myself  on 
the  bed— then  quietly  get  up  and  go  forth,  watching 
every  side  of  the  building  with  such  care  that  any  one 
must  have  performed  a  miracle  to  visit  it  or  emerge 
from  it  without  my  knowledge.  I  did  this  four  nights. 
Meantime,  dui  ing  the  day  my  brain  was  busy  with  the 
case,  constantly  building  up  and  tearing  down  theo- 
n»8;  but  probably  the  most  important  thing  I  did  was 
to  poesess  myseH  of  Mr.  Bland's  secret  mode  of  secur- 
ing the  door  batween  his  dwelling-rooms  and  the  bank. 
I  did  this  without  his  knowledge. 

There  was  another  robbery  on  the  fourth  night. 
Early  on  the  following  morning  Mr.  Bland  called  me 
into  the  bank  without  disturbing  the  iron  rod  and  bar 
which  the  thief  had  removed  as  usual.  It  was  well, 
for  I  made  a  remarkable  discovery.  The  heavy  iron 
bar  stood  leaning  against  the  wall,  near  the  hinges  of 
the  door;  but  th*  rod  leaned  against  the  door,  and  in 
such  a  position  that  no  one  could  have  passed  out 
that  W'ay  after  it  had  been  placed  there.  A  new  light 
broke  upou  me — the  thief  came  from  Mr.  Bland's 
d.':'elling,  and  merely  lemoved  the  'street  door  fasten- 
iiigs  for  a  bhnd.  I  had  discovered  Mr.  Bland's  secret 
with  regard  to  securing  the  private  door — why  might 
-oi  "Wmiam  Fox? 

Mr.  Bland  seem«d  to  be  going  distracted  on  account 
bf  the  ruin  that  threatened  the  bank,  but  without 
telling  him  what  I  had  discavered,  I  assured  him  that 
the  end  was  near  at  hand,  and  succeeded  in  reviving 
his  w'aning  spirits.  I  now  silently  resolved  to  speind 
every  night  in  the  bank,  without  his  knowledge,  till 
the  robber  should  be  caught. 

The  large  safe  stood  still  in  a  larger  recess  in  the 
wall,  so  that  there  was  a  space  of  two  feet  on  each 
Bide,  and  in  one  of  those  spaces,  shortly  before  mid- 
mght,  I  took  up  my  position.  The  darkness  was  per- 
fect, but  I  had  with  me  a  dark  lantern,  ready  for  any 
emergency.  Thus  nassed  three  niglits  of  weary  watch- 
ing in  that  gloomy  apartment,  with  its  close  atmo- 
sphere, and  then  a  fourth  came.  I  resolved  never  to 
give  it  up.  The  thief  had  go  baffled  me  that  I  began 
to  consider  it  a  personal  quarrel,  and  I  determined  to 
triumph  over  him  in  the  end.  It  was  extremely  lone- 
some, and  the  sombre  ticking  of  the  bank's  clock  only 
made  the  eilence  more  painful. 

There  was  another  clock  in  Mr.  Bland's  dwelling, 
and  I  could  faintly  hear  it  strike  the  hours.  That  was 
some  company.  On  that  fourth  lonely  night,  I  had 
allowed  myself  to  step  out  a  few  feet  from  my  hiding- 
place,  and  a  moment  after  the  clock  struck  three,  I 
had  reason  to  hurry  back  again,  aud  I  confess  that  my 
heirt  beat  vigorously,  for  I  heard  a  faint  sound  at  the 
door  by  which  I  had  entered — which  door  I  would 
here  state  I  had  fastened  after  me  as  I  found  it.  I 
lietened  breathlessly.  I  did  not  hear  the  door  un- 
il,iBtened  and  opened,  but  I  presently  felt  that  it  had 
Titpa  op«aed,  for  I  detected  a  slight  relief  in  the  op- 


pressive  air.  A  little  Inter  I  heard  some  one  breathing, 
but  so  .'(oftly  that  it  would  have  been  inaudible  to  an 
unpiactised  ear.  Then  I  heard  a  stealthy,  cat-hke 
footstep.  There  was  another  person  in  that  gloomy 
bank  with  me. 

My  ears  followed  the  stealthy  movements  of  my 
mysterious  compauion.  The  footsteps,  tedious  and 
slow,  advanced,  paused,  moved  on  again,  passed  by 
me,  went  outside  the  counter  ;  and  presently  I  heard 
stealthy  hands  removing  the  fastenings  of  the  street 
door.  It  was  all  painfully  tedious  ;  but  at  last  this 
shrewd  bit  uf  work  was  done,  and  the  footsteps  and 
faint  breathing  were  coming  toward  me  again.  They 
paused  in  front  of  the  safe — the  breathing  was  almost 
in  my  face — I  heard  the  safe-door  unlocked  and  opened 
—I  heiird  a  careful  hand  feeling  its  way  among  the 
funds  of  the  bank. 

ICow  was  my  time. 

I  knew  that  the  intruder,  though  I  could  not  see 
him,  was  standing  in  front  of  the  safe  and  facing  it ; 
so,  gliding  softly  from  my  hiding  place,  I  stood  imme- 
diately behind  him.  Then,  with  all  the  rapidity  of 
motion  I  could  command,  I  grasped  the  person  before 
me,  and  with  a  second  movement  as  rapid  clutched  at 
the  arms,  caught  and  brought  them  together  at  the 
chest,  where  I  held  them  with  no  gentle  grip.  There 
was  a  slight  outcry. 

'■  Mr.  Fox,"  said  I,  calmly,  while  I  managed  to  se- 
cure both  my  prisoner's  wrists  in  the  grasp  of  my  left 
hand,  "  if  you  move  a  hair's  breadth  you  are  a  dead 
man.    I  have  a  pistol  at  your  ear." 

My  prisoner  trembled  violently,  seemed  gasping  as 
if  trying  to  speak,  but  only  uttered  a  deep  groan. 
There  was  no  resistance.  With  my  right  hand,  which 
was  now  free,  I  drew  a  pair  of  handcuffs  from  my 
pocket,  placed  them  on  the  robber's  wrists,  then  re- 
moved the  slide  of  my  dark  lantern,  sending  a  tunnel 
of  light  through  the  dismal  apartment,  and  directed 
the  rays  upou  the  face  of  my  shrinking  prisoner.  And 
it  was  a  face  so  pale,  so  full  of  terror,  and  a,nguish,and 
pleading,  that  to  this  day  I  feel  sad  when  I  think  of  it. 
Nor  was  it  the  face  of  the  cunning  Mr.  Fox — it  was 
that  of  a  lovely  woman — Mrs.  Bland,  the  wife  of  the 
cashier. 

I  was  fairly  stunned  at  so  unexpected  a  discovery, 
and  1  verily  believe  I  staggered  like  one  who  is  shot. 
I  released  my  hold  upon  her,  and,  faint  and  weak,  she 
leaned  against  the  safe  for  support. 

"  Mrs.  Bland  !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Smiley,  pity  me  !"  she 
gasped. 

'"  Is  it  you,  then,  that  have  been  committing  these 
robberies  ?" 

"  Y-ye-yes  !"  she  faltered.     "  Have  mercy  on  me  !" 
"In  Heavens  name,  why  have  you  done  this  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,  Mr.  Smiley— only  for  his  sake 
and  my  little  girl's  sake,  spare  me  !"  and  she  gave  way 
to  a  series  of  sobs,  ''(Ihavedone  this  for  him,  though  he 
would  not  have  had  me  do  so  for  worlds.  He  has  been 
unfortunate  in  speculations,  has  met  with  heavy  losses, 
so  that  he  had  to  part  with  nearly  all  his  stock  in  this 
bank.  Another  shareholder,  an  unprincipled  man,  is 
manipulating  to  force  my  husband  out,  and  get  his 
position.  In  another  year  he  would  succeed,  and  we 
be  turned  out  upon  the  world  in  poverty.  Knowing 
all  this,  I  resolved  secretly  to  take  enough  of  the 
bank's  money  to  secure  us  against  want,  and  place  it 
where  I  could  get  it  at  the  proper  time.  He  need  never 
have  known  where  it  came  from.  It  was  for  their  sake 
I  did  it — indeed  it  was." 

"  But  you  could  never  hare  been  happy."  Said  I. 

"  No  ;  but  I  was  willing  to  be  unhappy  for  them 
I  love  better  than  myself — to  become  a  thief  for  my 
husband  aud  my  little  girl." 

Here  she  broke  down,  and  cried  bitterlj'. 

"  But  did  you  not  expect  to  be  discovered  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  I  thought  by  taking  a  little  at  a  time  it  might  not 
be  missed  for  a  while.  I  intended  to  take  no  more 
than  two  thousand  pounds,  which  is  about  half  the 
usual  surplus,  and  had  I  stopped  at  that,  I  would 
never  have  been  caught.  1  have  taken  three  thou- 
sand now.  Oh,  take  these  off  my  wrists  !"  and  she 
sobbed  piteously. 

I  had  no  fear  of  her  escaping,  aud  removed  the  irons 
from  her  white  wrists. 

■■  How  long  have  you  been  planning  this  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Several  months.  I  possessed  myself  of  his  secret 
about  fastening  that  door,  and  have  taken  the  safe  keys 
from  their  hiding-place  in  our  room,  and  come  in  here 
night  after  night,  when  he  was  sleeping  soundly. 
I  have  concealed  all  the  money  I  took,  but  will  return 
it." 


"Mrs.  Bland,"  said  I,  "  most  certainly  I  feel  eorry 
for  you,  under  the  circumstances  ;  but  what  can  I  do, 
other  than  my  duty  ?" 

"  Oh,  don't,  don't,  don't  arrest  me  1"  ehe  ejaculated, 
wringing  her  hands  frantically,  crying,  and  finally  fall- 
ing on  her  knees  at  my  feet.  "  Do  not  I  Kill  me,  I 
beg  you  ;  but  don't  send  me  to  prison  1  It  would 
break  his  heart.  It  would  blight  the  life  of  my  innocent 
child  !" 

"  You  must  at  least  consent  to  one  thing,"  I  said 
after  a  moment's  thought.  "  Your  husband  must  knowf^ 
all.  He  mu.'it  know  that  I  have  done  my  duty,  an'l 
that  I  have  watched  assiduously,  till  I  have  unravellejd 
this  strange  affair.  All  else  I  will  leave  with  Ml. 
Bland.   Remain  here  a  moment." 

I  left  her  cowering  there,  and  hurried  through  tha 
dark  building  to  Mr.  Bland's  room,  the  locatioa  of 
which  I  well  knew.  I  awoke  him,  and  he  struck  » 
light,  dressed  hurriedly,  and  accompanied  me,  whQe  in 
a  few  words  I  explained  the  strange  turn  affaire  tad 
taken. 

When  we  entered  the  bank,  and  he  saw  her  there 
presenting  such  a  picture  of  abjectness  and  misary,  he 
threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  cried  like  a  child.  She 
was  on  her  knees  on  the  floor.  Bowing  her  face  upon 
his  knees,  she  told  him  how  it  had  all  been  for  his  aako 
and  implored  him  to  forgive  her. 

"  Minnie,"  he  said,  "  I  could  rather  have  Buflfered  ki 
little  time  of  the  meanest  poverty  than  that  joizr  eoul 
should  have  been  thus  sullied  1" 

Then  he  asked  me  to  spare  her.    Was  it  possible  ? 

In  an  hour — long  before  the  innocent  Mr.  Fox  had 
shaken  off  that  deep  slumber  that  usually  attends  a 
clear  conscience  and  regular  habits — it  was  all  arranged. 
The  money  was  to  be  restored,  he  was  to  go  away  in 
pursuit  of  an  imaginary  robber,  return  in  a  few  days, 
call  together  the  officers  of  the  bank,  say  that  I  had 
caught  the  thief,  who  had  restored  the  monay  a  con- 
dition  of  not  being  exposed  and  not  being  prosecuted. 
This  programmma  was  happily  carried  out,  and  in 
another  week  I  returned  to  my  office  with  a  hundred 
pounds  in  my  pocket. 


A  DEAD  LOVE, 

Her  face  is  pale,  not  with  the  lily's  whiteness. 

But  like  a  rose  with  death-stroke  at  ita  core ; 
Her  glowing  eyes  wear  not  the  snnbeam'»  brightness— 

Seem  beacon  lights  that  mark  a  storm-racked  shore 
Her  voice  is  low  and  calm,  and  gentle  ever, 

Without  »  tender  note  or  quivering  sigh ; 
While  the  faint  smile  that  wreathes  the  red  lips  seemetii 

The  midnight  sunbeam  of  an  Arctic  sky. 

Amonmer?  Not  From  Syria's  mount  re-echoes 

The  tender  blessing  upon  those  who  mourn. 
Blest  are  the  tears  like  Heaven's  dew-drops  falling; 

And  blest  the  cross  by  trusting  sorrow  borne. 
The  weeping  eye  oft  beams  with  star-like  radiance-^ 

The  quivering  lip  hath  sweetness  all  her  own — 
And  round  the  broken  heart  twine  Morning's  tendrils^ 

As  clinging  ivy  binds  the  shattered  stone. 

She  cannot  mourn.  Her  heart  is  stUl  and  voiceless — 

A  broken  shrine,  whence  Faith  and  Hope  have  Sed-.> 
Its  light  all  quenched,  its  deep-toned  anthem  silent, 
I^Ana  Love  within  lies  pulseless,  cold  and  death. 
Not  hers  the  lot  to  kneel  in  tearful  anguish — 

To  kiss  the  pale  lips  and  close  the  death-dimmed  eye- 
Then,  gazing  upward,  through  the  star-lit  heavens 
Read  their  bright  promise,  "  Love  can  never  die.'*,  " 

Here  love  has  died — that  cold  yet  throbbing  bosoill 

Guards  its  dread  secret  like  the  quiet  tomb ; 
Here  Love  has  died  in  throes  of  mortal  anguislt— 

A  silent  martyr  on  his  pyre  of  doom. 
The  roses|paled— once  his  fair  brow  euwreathing^ 

In  dust  the  sceptre  of  his  spring-time  reign  ; 
And  still'd  the  pulses  once  so  wildly  beating—' 

All  hushed  the  passion,  all  unf  elt  the  pain. 

Ah,  weary,  weary  pass  the  silent  hours 

That  bring  no  sorrow  and  can  bring  no  bahu. 
While  oversunlit  seas  her  life  is  drifting 

Through  the  dead  beauty  of  a  tropic  calm  ; 
And  still  the  pale  cheek  wears  its  rose-leaf  whifenesg— 

The  dark  eyes  glitter  with  the  light  of  yore — 
And  with  her  faint,  wan  smile  she  hides  the  fettec 

That  binds  her  life  to  death  for  ever  more. 


In  1860  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  ovff 
the  face  of  the  globe  amounted,  according  to  an  Aus- 
trian statistician,  Herr  Kolk,  to  about  15,500,000  000 
florins,  or  £1,500,000,000  sterling  j  while  ten  years 
later,  according  to  a  French  calculation,  it  had  increased 
to  23,270,000,000  florins,  or  no  less  than  54  per  cent. 

A  wonderful  escape  from  death  is  reported  from 
Eastbourne.  A  young  lady  was  sitting  at  the  edge  o£ 
a  very  high  cliff,  and  in  rising  caught  her  foot  in  he» 
dress  and  fell  over.  She  struck  a  piece  of  rock  in  her 
fall,  and  bounding  off  that  turned  a  complete  somer- 
sault, and  struck  on  the  beach  below.  She  sustained 
Bomeyery  severe  injuries,  btttisprogTessin^faTourably.' 
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AN  AMERICAN  VEJ^DETTA. 

America,  which  bo;»stB  of  excelling  in  all  things 
the  stationary  peoples  of  the.  Old  World,  possesses 
also  its  faction  fights,  which  are  conducted  after  a 
very  different  fashion  from  the  general,  though  now 
nhappily  extinct,  disputes  which  gave  to  Ireland  a  na- 
tional notoriety.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  Ynrh 
yjv'fcu'/if,  relating  the  history  of  a  quarrel  between 
Trail satl.iutic  Shanavestsand  Corovalis,  says  ; — 

Oi  all  the  family  feuds  in  Kentucky,  there  is,  pro- 
bably, none  so  famous  as  that  between  the  Smoots 
and  the  Walkers,  which,  though  begun  fourteen  years 
^o,  is  only  now  befoi  e  the  courts  after  scores  of  shots 
have  been  fired  iuul  sevenil  men  killed.     The  details 
of  this  story  have  been  gathei-ed  from  both  sides  ou 
the  spot,' and,  as  will  Ije  seen,  each  party  considers  it- 
self perfectly  justilied  in  6hooting  the  other  at  sight. 
Srnoofc  says  that  the  difficulty  tirst  arose  between  hi)n 
and  Kenry  Walker  ou  account  of  the  testimony 
which  he  gave  as  to  the  part  of  tlie  latter  in  a  drunken 
row  at  a  tavein  ball  in  Tifontero}'.    llcnry  Walker, 
Diith  two  others,   proclaimed   that   they   and  their 
friends  were  the  best  men  in  thi  town,  Ut  which  Willis 
Russell,  Iving  on  the  floor  in  a  drunken  sleep,  mut- 
tered, "  We  are  your  frltaids.  nrea't  we  2"  and  Henry 
replied  with  an  oath  in  the  negative.    The  result  was 
a  fight,  in  which  Walker  cut  one  Jim  Suter  from  his 
temple  to  his  throat.    William  iSmoot,  then  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  testified  to  Walker'.s   part  iu  the  aftray. 
Almost  two  years  afterviards  they  were  in  the  same 
gang  at  work,  Avlien  Walker  emptied  the  whiskey-jug 
—which  appears,  after  all,  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  affair — with  a  toast  to  those  who  lied  about  him 
at  Gratz.    William  intended  taking  up  the  insult,  but 
the  others  held  him  back,  saying  that  he  was  a  boy, 
and  no  match  for  Walker,  who  then  started  for  the 
house,  and,  returning,  fired  five  shots  with  a  revolver 
at  the  part}-,  three  of  them  taking  effect  upon  James 
Spark.^,  who  was  a  friend  of  his.    This  matter  was 
settled  amicably  bptweeu  Spark.s  and  Walker.  The 
wartheii  intervened.    Smootwent  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  so  did  Willis  HusselL    The  Walker  family, 
■which  consisted  of  five  brothers — Benjamin,  Henry, 
James,  F.  M.  ("  Doc"),  and   Charley— all  stayed  at 
home.  Benjamin  was  a  quiet,  inoffensive  man,  who  has 
never  taken  any  part  in  the  quarrel,  and  of  late  years 
has  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Henry  for 
fear  he  should  be  drawn  into  it.    Henry,  the  next  in 
age,  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  worst  of  the  fa- 
mily. He  was  a  clerk  in  a  store  in  Louisville,  but  con- 
sorted with  prostitutes  and  gamblers,  and  while  his 
brother  and  friend  were  under  arrest  ou  a  charge  of 
murder,  was  B.ien  ifi  Cincinnati  with  so  much  money 
that  even  his  friends  allow  that  he  must  have  been 
sharp  or  lucky  at  play.     Henry  Walker  being  away 
and  Smoot  having  left  the  country,  nothing  was  done 
to  renew  the  war  until  last  year.     In  the  meanwhile 
Smoot,  according  to  his  own  story,  saw  a,  man  named 
Rankin,  with  whom  he  had  a  quarrel,  coming  toward 
him  with  a  pistol, andhe  (Smoot)  drewhis  revolver  and 
phot  him  dead.    Rankin's  father-in-law,  one  Roberts, 
had  already  killed  two  or  three  men,  and  he  oponly 
threatened  to  kill  Smoot  at  sight,  and  ordered  him  to 
leave  Franklin  and  Ovven  counties.    Some  tune  after- 
wards Smoot  was  sitting  on  the  curbstone  here  one  day 
when  the  old  man  came  along  and  spat  in  his  face;  and 
what  could  he  do  ?    He  shot  liim  dead  ;   and  he  sat 
there  and  told  me  of  this  as  if  it  were  a  meritorious 
action,  and  Evan  E.  Settle,  candidate  for  county  attor- 
ney four  years  ago,  put  in.  "  and  everybody  thought 
Bill  did  perfectly  right."    I  have  no  doubt  the  woulJ- 
be  county  attoiney  told  the  truth,  for  neither  of  these 
cases  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  grand  jury. 
Just  about  this  time  Henry  Yvalker  had  a  new  cause 
of  complaint  against  Smoot.    A  house  of  ill-fame  near 
tiratz,   iu    which   the  former  had  some  interest, 
was  broken  up  by  the  people,  and  Walker  accused 
Suioot  of  beiug  the  cause  of  the  attack  upon  it.  This 
Smoot   denies,    but,  nevertheless,   Smoot  says  the 
Vv'alkers  now  got  together  and  ofiered  500  dols.  to  any 
man  who  would  kill  him.    Of  couise  he  can  furnish 
no  e\-idenc9  of  this,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  convince 
^  aay   one  of  the  truth  of  the  stattment.     The  only 
-  thing  that    gives  colour ,  to  it  is  that  Doc  Walker 
.  <5ime  up  the  Kentucky  River  on  the  packet-boat,  in 
company  with  Srnoot,  and,  as  the  latter  was  going 
off  at  Polsgrove's  Landing,  fired  three  shots  at  Jam, 
one  only  taking  effect.    Tor  this  Wjilker  wa«  fiqad 
200  dollars  and  sentouced  to  twelve  months'  im'prisoii- 
me;it.      It  was  then,  accoi-ding  to   Smoot,  that  the 
Wal'tera  conceived  the  idea  of  calling  in  the  aid  of 


the  United  States  authorities  to  hunt  him  down.  On 
Monday,  the  4th  of  May,  the  cirouB  i-eached  the  town, 
court  opened,  and  everybody  for  miles  around  came  to 
Owcnton.      Whiskey  flowed  freely,  and  everything 
was  soon  ripe  for  a  fight.    After  the  circus  was  over 
iu  1  he  evening,  says  Smoot,  he  and  his  brother,  John 
C,  aged  22,  were  in  the  hotel  recently  sold  by  James 
Walkei-,  when  he'  heard  a  shot,  and,  looking  out,  saw 
.James  and  Doc  Walker  fil  ing  revolvers  at  him  and  his 
brother.    As  soon  as  he  could  draw  his  revolver,  and  he 
muf-t  h  ,T,ve  had  experience  enough  by  this  time  to  do  so 
with  reasonable  celerity,  he  shot  at  James  Walker, 
killing  him  at  once.    He  also  shot  Doc  Walker  in  the 
arm.    John,  his  brother,  not  having  the  experience  of 
AVilliam,  is  perhaps  excusable  for  shooting  so  wildly 
that  the  latter  claims  all  the  shots  that  took  effect. 
The  court  was  in  session,  but  nothing  was  done.  The 
sheriff  went  home,  and  the  Town  Marshal  being  ad- 
vised to  let  William  alone,  did  so.    The  murderer  and 
his  brother  went  quietly  home,  and  the  next  week  the 
gr.md  jury  found  bills  against  them  for  the  murder  of 
James  Walker,  and  for  ^hooting  Doc  Walker  with  in- 
tent to  kill.    On  thu   bench  warrants  issued  thereat, 
the  just  and  upright  judge  elected  by  the  tuffiages  of 
the  people  indorsed,  •'  Bail  for  'William  Smoot,  for 
kilhng  James  Walker.  ijs&OO  ;  for  shooting  Doc  Walker 
jf'l,00o.    Bail  for  John   C.  Smoot,  for  killing  James 
Walker,  Sf;l,O00."    William  Smoot  came  and  went,  but 
no  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  him,   and  th?  only 
thing  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  time  until  elec- 
tion, was  the  appearance  of  Henry  Walker  with  a 
squad  of  United  States  troops  during  the  .sitting  of  the 
court  the  week  aftor  the  murder.    This  was  against 
the  advice  of  all  his  friends  except  the  Russells.  They 
assured  liim  that  the  presence  of  United  States  troops 
in  the  court-room  could  not  but  do  harm  and  in- 
crease the  excitement.    Henrj'  could  not  agree  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops,  however,  and  while  there 
learned  that  Evan  Settle  had  shouted,  "  Hurrah  for 
Bill  Smoot  !"  on  the  day  that  his  brother  was  killed. 
He  found  Settle,   but  the  latter  was  a  little  the 
stronger,  and,  holding  him  so  that  he  could  not  draw 
his  revolver,  prevented  another  murder.     If  Settle 
had  not  accidentally  left  his  revolver  at  home  when  he 
went  into<^ourt,   he  would  probably  have  drawn  it 
and  seen   who  could  shoot  the  quicker.     The  next 
move  in  the   fight  was  made  on  the  day   of  the 
election,   August    3,  but  the  week  previous  to  that 
Smoot  had  published  over  his  own  signature  in  The 
Fraiil-fnrd  Yeonian  a  story  of  the  feud,  its  beginning, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  kept  alive.  This 
story,  it  is  believed  in  Owen  County,  was  compiled  in 
the  office  of  J.  W.  Perry,  the  county  attorney,  v.ho 
was  anxious  to  secure  the   friendship  of  the  Smoot 
party  in  the.  county,  as  his  friends  were  known  to  be 
opposed  to  the  Walker  and  Russell  faction,  which  had 
the  support  of  the  United  States  troops.     On  the 
day  of  the  election.  Green  Barr,  one  of  the  murderers 
of  Louis  Wilson,  was  in  Monterey,  and  .shot  at  Trip- 
lett,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had   only  recently 
escaped  from  their  hands.     Triplett  returned  the  fire, 
but  no  one  was  hurt.    Green  Barr  then  came  to  Owen- 
ton  at  night,  and  through  Perry  obtained  warrants 
aguiust  Christopher  and  William  Byrne  for  carrying 
conce;ded  weapons.     These  two  v.ere  in  Stockport, 
opposite  Monterey,  on  the  river,  August  12,  to  exe- 
cute some  warrants  in  their  hands  against  some  of  the 
Ku-K!eux  over  there.     Green  Barr  toc^k  the  Town 
Mar.ihal  with  him  and  his  crowd,  and  after  they  had 
disarmed  the  two,   beat  William  Russell  about  the 
head  with  a  stone,  and  shot  Christopher  with  his  own 
l)istol,  wounding  him  in  the  leg.    Their  stoiy  is  that 
Rus.«ell  resisted  an'est,  and  Christopher  was  shot  by 
mistake.      Encouraged  by  their  success,  a  new  war- 
i-ant  was  got  out  by  Perry  against  Willis  Russell  and 
his  posse,  as  United  States  Mar.shal.      Tliis  writ  was 
served  without  difficulty   by  Deputy   Sheriff  Cun- 
ningham, but  Russell  told  the  officer  that  he  could 
not  go  with  him  because  his  life  would  not  be  safe, 
the   latter  not    having  force   enough   to  protect 
him.    Cunningham  acknowledged  this,  and' took  his 
personal   recognizance    to    appear   for  trialf§with 
his  posse  at  Monterey,  August  22.    On  that  day 
p.  rry,  the  county  attorney,  with  a  guard  consisting  of 
five  or  six  men,  including  one  George  Mettord,  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  Smoots,  and  Hall,  his  father-in- 
law,  rode  down  to  Monterey  to  tiy  these  men  for 
cariying  concealed  deadly  weapons,    Perry  himself 
having  two  larg.j  navy  revolvers  in  his  belt.    As  to 
the  encoiuiter  which  foUou  ed  upon  their  airival  there 
ai'e.  of  course,  two  stories.    The  Russell  party  say  that 
Meft'ord  drew  his  .'istol  upon  Charles  W<ilker,  but  the 
latter  was  too  quick  lor  him,  and  was  the  first  to  fire. 
The  other  side  say  that  while  they  were  in  the  store 


waiting  their  arrival  they  rode  up  and  began  firing  in- 
discriminately. There  is  no  question  about  the  result, 
however.  Mefford  received  ten  pistol  balls  in  and  on 
his  body,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  made  good  time 
back  to  Owenton.  It  should  be  said  that  Perry  had 
been  advised  by  the  citizens  of  Owenton  not  to  go 
armed.  Mefford  has  now  several  balls  in  his  body,  and 
would  have  died  before  this  but  for  the  thickness  of 
his  clothes.  As  it  is,  the  doctor  thought  to-day  that 
he  could  recover.  When  Perry  reached  town  he  rushed 
up  in  great  excitement  to  a  party  of  men  on  the  side- 
walk, and  wanted  a  posse  to  "  go  and  help  to  arrest  a 
party  of  scoundrels  who  were  shooting  people  down  in 
Monterey."  A  posse  was  soon  made  up,  who,  return- 
ing to  that  place,  only  found  that  Russell  and  his 
posse,  after  waiting  until  nightfall,  had  retired  back  to 
Henry  Walker's  house,  where  the  arresting  party  did 
not  think  it  safe  to  follow,  as  that  place  was  considered 
tlie  ar.-;enal  of  the  Walker  party.  The  next  d«v, 
however,  they  mustered  in  force,  and  the  RuebcI! 
party  claim  that  Smoot's  gang  was  within  call. 
Tliey  started  down  towards  Gratz,  and,  see- 
ing a  man  before  them,  called  out  to  him  to 
"  Halt."  He  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  they  fired. 
He  fired  in  return,  and,  leaving  his  horse,  ran  into  a 
corn-field.  They  continued  tiring,  and  ran  into  the 
house  of  Daniel  Smoot,  near  by,  and  thence  back  into 
the  field.  A  squad  rode  up  to  the  house  and  inquired 
who  the  fugitive  was,  and  found  that  it  was  John  C. 
Smoot,  brother  of  William.  Meanwhile  the  other* 
continued  the  pursuit,  but  the  latter  crowd  hastily 
joined  in,  shouting,  "  Stop  ;  we're  friends  ;  we  arn't 
after  you  ;  we  want  RusselL"  And  yet  they  all  knew 
that  there  was  a  warrant  against  him  for  murder, 
while  Russell,  a  Deputy  L'nited  States  Marshal,  was 
only  accused  of  carrying  concealed  deadly  weapons. 
He  evidently  did  not  understand  them,  for  he  kept 
on  running  until  he  came  upon  Russell  parth-  on  the 
other  side  of  the  field.  Russell  held  up  his  Ku-Klux 
warrant,  and,  as  John  C.  did  not  at  once  surrender, 
shot  at  him.  Seeing  the  other  party  close  upon  them, 
he  gave  them  a  running  fire,  and  .so  deceived  them  as 
to  the  size  of  his  posse  (he  had  only  seven  men)  that 
the  Sheriff,  with  his  twenty  or  thirty  men,  retired, 
and  Russell  soon  retreated  to  Gratz.  Meanwhile  old 
John  Smoot,  the  father  of  the  two  boys,  had  run  out 
after  John  C.  and  came  between  the  two  parties. 
Every  one  in  the  vicinity  said  that  no  attempt  wag 
made  to  search  for  either  of  the  Smoots  untU  the  next 
morning  at  8  o'clock,  24  horns  after  John  Smoot,  the 
father,  was  foundj  having  lain  where  he  fell,  for  he  had 
not  dared  to  move,  with  a  bulletthrough  his  body,  which 
had  entered  two  inches  to  the  right  of  the  right  nipple. 
Although  he  had  been  exposed  to  a  drenching 
lain,  and  had  lain  there  20  hours  withcait  food  or 
drink,  it  was  found  that  he  would  recover.  John  C. 
Smoot  was  found  dead.  The  Owenton  people  accused 
the  Russell  party  of  his  murder,  and  the  latter  thought 
he  fell  by  their  hands.  The  doctor  who  examined  the 
wound,  however,  found  t'oat  all  the  shot  entered  from 
the  back.  He  was  struck  by  15  balls,  and  the  charge 
that  killed  him  was  one  of  buckshot,  seven  of  which 
entered  on  the  right  shoulder  and  two  went  through 
the  heart,  coming  out  on  the  left  breast.  Three  more 
the  doctor  picked  out  of  the  breast  with  a  penknife. 
Further  inquiry  develojied  the  fact  that  this  charge  of 
bucLshot  had  been  fired  by  John  M.  Turner,  one  of  the 
sheriff's  posse.  This  culmination  of  the  fight  at  high 
noon  on  Sunday  aroused  all  parties.  The  United 
States  Marshal  arrived  ou  the  scene  promptly  with  a 
troop  of  United  States  soldiers,  and  the  acting  Gover- 
nor sent  a  company  of  State  troops.  The  forraer  left 
on  Friday.  The  latter  are  still  here,  and  will  remain 
throughout  the  trial,  which  will  begin  at  a  special 
term  of  the  court  summoned  for  the  5th  prox.  Smcwt 
surrendered  himself  to  the  Government  on  Friday,  and 
gave  bail  here  on  Saturday.  Yesterday  he  was  the 
guest  of  the  efficient  county  attorney,  J.  AV.  Perry, 
with  whom  he  will  remain  until  his  trial  for  murtler. 
Willis  Russell  and  Doc  Walker  have  also  given  them- 
selves up,  and  will  be  tried  at  the  same  term.  Will 
this  be  the  end  ?  Smoot  says  he  hojies  so.  He 
has  lost  his  brother,  and  almost  caused  his  father's 
death,  and  has  dodged  the  Walkers  for  6,000  miles. 
The  Walkers  say  the  same  thing.  The  best -informed 
people  say,  however,  that  thejcrowdthat  drink  whiskey 
luitil  they  reach  a  chronic  state  of  ''  Hurrah  for  Bill 
Smoot  !  "  won't  let  it  rest  here.  Then,  too,-  they  will 
consider  Smoot  and  Mefl'ord  pretty  poor  specimens  of 
Kentucky  courage  if  they  don't  cure  their  own  wounds 
by  killi'ig  some  one.  The  only  remedy  for  this  sad 
■condition  of  afr'airs  is  an  entire  change  in  public  senti- 
ment which  shall  make  it  dangerous  for  any  one  to 
take  the  esecution  of  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 


FasscH  Fnrrao  Batter  foe  Plajn  Fritters  of 
Fbcit,  fob  Frttsg  Vegetables. — Mix  with  a 

btilf-piat  of  milk  and  water  two  ounces  of  butter,  and 
mh  into  it  smoot-hily,  working  it  long,  ten  ounces  of 
flcar.  When  to  be  u.sed,  add  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
whisked  to  a  atiff  froth,  and  use  it  quickly,  that  the 
batter  may  be  seasoned  if  for  vegetables,  or  sweetened 
if  for  fruit. 

English  Frtino  BiTXEB. — Put  a  half-pound  of  sifted 
flour  into  .■\  dL<h.  with  salt,  a  Little  butter  melted,  and 
tlifi  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Moisten  and  work  up  this  with 
worts  or  freah  yeasty  beer,  till  it  is  of  the  proper  con- 
sistence. Have  the  white.s  of  the  egg.»  well  whipt,  and 
work  them  into  the  paste,  which  should  be  made  f.jr 
h  mrs  before  it  ia  used.  Water,  brandy,  or  wine  maj' 
bs  Txsed  instead  of  beer.    Milk  is  oft»n  used. 

To  Pot  S.M.uoy. — Split,  scnle,  or  skin,  and  clean  by 
wiping,  for  water  must  not  touch  it  ;  rub  with  salt, 
and  in  an  hour  draw  off  the  moisture,  and  season  the 
salmon  with  pounded  mace,  cloves,  and  black  and 
Jamaica  pepper.  Cut  it  into  neat  pieces  ;  lay  these  in 
a  pan,  and  cover  them  with  melted  butter.  Bake 
thoin,  drawn  from  the  fat,  and  put  the  pieces  into  pot- 
ting cans,  which  must  then  be  covered  with  cooled, 
cLiiified  butter. 

SiTRLMP  OR  Pe.\w>'  Pis. — Have  as  many  wall  pickled 
shrimps  or  prawns  aa  will  nearly  fill  a  jjie-dish.  Sea- 
son with  pounded  maee,  cloves,  a  little  cayenne,  or 
Chili  vinegar.  Put  some  butter  in  the  dish,  and  cover 
with  light  puff  paste.  Less  than  three  qiiartera  of  an 
hour  will  bake  these  pies. 

New  CoELEGE  PuDDI>"G. — Beat  six  yolks  and  three 
whites  of  eggs,  ajid  mix  them  to  a  smooth  battar,  with 
three  heapcii  spoonfuls  of  flour,  a  little  ginger,  and  half 
a  grated  nutmeg,  with  pounded  sugar  to  taste.  Add 
four  ounces  of  shred  suet,  four  of  cleaned  currants, 
and  an  ounce  of  candied  orange  peel  and  citron  sliced. 
Bake  in  patty-pans,  or  fry  these  small  puddings,  mak- 
iug  them  up  an  egg  shape.  Serve  with  Nvine-pudding 
sauce  and  sliced  lemon.  Bread  crumbs  or  pounded 
biscuit  may  be  used  instead  of  half  the  flour  when  the 
pwdding  is  to  be  baked.  For  all  puddings  bread  crumbs 
are  much  lighter  than  flour. 

Haricot  Brun  or  a  la  Bouhoeoise, — Brown  mutton 
chops  in  the  frying-psn.  Make  a  roux  of  the  butter  in 
which  they  wei-e  fried,  with  a  little  more  butter  and 
little  veal  gravy,  gr  good  consomme,  well  seasoned, 
and  some  bit.s  of  turnips,  with  parsley  and  green 
onions.  Skim  the  sauce  often  to  clear  it  of  fat.  Have 
some  turnips  scooped  into  small  balls  ready  boiled. 
Put  them  with  the  chops  into  a  clean  saucepan,  and 
strain  the  ssuce  over  them.  When  the  sauce  looks 
claar  and  brown,  and  the  turnips  done,  dish  the  chops 
and  serve.the  sauce  and  turnip  balls  in  the  middle. 
Cold  mutton  is  dressed  as  haricot  inthe  same  way. 

Scottish  Shortbread. — To  the  fourth  of  a  peck  of 
flour  (two  pounds),  take  six  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  and 
of  candied  citron,  orange-peel,  and  blanched  almonds, 
two  ounces  each.  Cut  these  in  rather  long  thin  slices, 
which  cut  in  dice  and  mix  with  the  flour.  Riib  down 
amviig  the  flour  a  pound  of  butter  iu  small  bits,  melt  a 
half  pound  morei  and  with  this  work  up  the  flour  &c. 
The  less  kneading  it  gets  the  more  short  and  crisp  the 
cakes  will  be.  Koll  oiit  the  paste  lightly  into  a  large 
well-shaped  oval  cake,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  divide 
this  the  narrow  way,  so  as  to  have  two  cakes  somewhat 
the  shape  of  a  Saxon  arch.  Pinch  the  cakes  neatly  at 
the  edges  and  dot  them  at  the  top  with  the  instrument, 
the  dabb;T,  used  for  the  purpose,  or  with  a  fork.  Strew 
caraway  comfits  over  the  top  and  a  few  strips  of  citron 
peel.  Bake  on  paper,  rubbed  with  flour.  The  cakes 
may  be  square  or  oblong. 

To  Roast  Woodcocks,  SjfiPES,  Plovers.  Rails,  and 
Ortolans. — Keep  them  till  tender.  They  must  not 
be  drawn,  aa  the  intestines  are  considered  a  delicacy. 
This  rule  admits  of  exceptions.  The  proverb  says, 
"  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison." 
Hook  to  your  bottle-jack,  or  tie  them  on  a  bird-spit, 
which  affix  to  the  spit,  and  lay  down  to  a  clear,  brisk 
fire.  Lay  slices  of  moistened  toast  in  the  dripping- 
pan  to  catch  the  trail.  These  moors  and  moor-game 
reqiiire  to  be  deluged  with  butter  in  roasting.  Dish 
thum  on  the  toasts,  pour  clear  brown  beef  or  game 
gravy  vory  hot  into  the  dish.  These  birds  will  take 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  in  proportion  to  the 
siae.  Garnish  with  slices  of  lemon  and  fried  bread- 
crumbs. French  cooks  stuff  woodcocks  with  chopped 
truffles,  and  either  roast  thsm  or  stew  them  with  fire 
under  and  over. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 

There  is  an  impression  among  some  people  who  are 
fond  of  flowers,  but  who  are  not  very  well  informed 
on  the  routine  work  of  gi'.ideiiing.  that  there  is  but 
one  propagating  season  in  the  year,  namely,  the  spring. 
The  man  who  loves  bis  garden,  and  by  working  in  it  at 
every  spare  moment  shovv's  the  active  interest  he  takes 
in  it,  is  a  jiropagator  almost  all  the  year  round.  Already 
he  has  put  in  numbers  of  cuttings  of  pelargoniums, 
calceolarias,  and  other  iiedding  I  plants  that  can  be 
wintered  with  comparative  ease.  Incidentally  it  may  be 
stated  that  all  decaying  leaves  should  be  removed  from 
these  from  time  to  time,  and  the  boxes,  or  pots,  or  beds 
in  which  they  are  inaking  root  bo  kept  tolerably  dry. 
What  is  wanted  iu  order  to  stand  the  winter  with 
success  is  not  a  rapid,  succulent  growth,  but  a  short, 
stocky  development — such  plants  are  safer  to  winter. 
The  young  cuttings  of  pelargonium.'!  we  rested  two 
months  and  less  ago  are  now  potted  singly  in  small  60- 
pots,  and  are  already  nicely  established.  Those  that  had 
but  one  straight  stem  have  been  stopped,  and  a  young 
growth  is  bre  iking  out  on  either  side  of  the  stem. 
Those  that  had  a  busby  growth  are  now  tlu'owing  up 
one  or  two  tru.?ses  of  bloom  each,  and  will  continue  iu 
liowi^r  during  the  late  summer.  One  golden  rule  may 
here  be  laid  dov/a  ;  Ii  you  would  winter  comparatively 
tender  plants  with  safety  in  a  cold  house  during  the 
most  trying  season  of  the  year,  get  them  v/ell  estab- 
lishedin  potsbef  ore  tlip  period  of  rest  comes.PelarL'oniums 
in  large  pots,  such  as  o'2  and  2i-sized  pots,  that  have 
exhausted  themselves  in  blooming  through  the  stun- 
mer.  can  huvo  theii-  shoots  cut  back,  and  the  pots  stood 
by  on  a  dry,  cool  shelf,  and  the  soil  allowed  to  dry  ofi' 
gradually,  giving  only  enough  water  to  sustain  lito.  If 
somt*  fire-heat  cannot  be  given  during  the  winter,  theu 
lemove  a  portion  of  the  spare  soil  on  the  surface,  say 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  replace  it  with 
some  fresh  soil,  and  allow  the  plants  to  make  a  new 
irrowth  ;  and  a  few  trussos  of  flower  can  be  had  at 
Christmas,  if  there  be  enough  of  solar  light  or  internal 
warmth  to  develope  the  flowers. 

Tlie  shoots  cut  away  from  the  old  j/lauts  cnn  still  be 
inserted  as  cuttings,  if  more  plants  of  a  particular 
variety  be  required.  These  shuuld  bo  inserted  singly 
in  very  small  60-pots,  in  some  light,  sandy  soil,  and 
stood  close  together  on  a  shelf  in  any  part  of  the 
gi-eenhouse.  They  may  be  kept  only  slightly  moist, 
and  the  cuttings  will  be  cei'tain  to  take  root.  There  is 
a  kind  of  pot  that  is  very  useful  for  this  kind  of  work. 
It  is  intermediate  iu  size,  between  a  small  (50  and  a 
thumb,  narrow  at  the  mouth,  but  deep.  This  parti- 
cular pot  can  be  strongly  recommended  for  striking 
single  cuttings  iu,  in  tfiis  fashion.  The  roots  of  cut- 
tings appear  to  like  to  find  their  viay  to  the  sides  of 
the  pots  as  soon  as  possible  ;  then  a  vigorous  root- 
action  sets  iu. 

Very  soon  hyacinths,  tulips,  crocuses,  and  other 
spring-flowering  plants  will  have  to  ba  potted.  Let 
the  soil  to  be  used  foi-  these  be  made  up  at  once,  and. 
be  placed  on  a  lieap,  and  turned  occsnionally  to  sweeten 
it,  throwing  a  piece  of  matting  on  it  to  keep  it  from 
heavy  rain.  Some  gardeiiei-sjattach  most  importance 
to  allowing  soils  to  be  well  acted  on  by  the  air  before 
they  are  used.  This  process  is  ttrmed  sweetening 
the  soil.  It  is  a  good  pi  actioe,  as  it  is  sometimes  the 
means  of  getting  rid  of  sour  particles  which,  during 
the  autumn  and  winter,  sometimes  spread  among  the 
mould  in  the  pits,  and  do  serious  injury  to  the  j)lants. 

Fruit  Gathkring. — Apples  and  pears  are  now  fast 
ripening  off,  and  they  should  be  gathered  carefuhy, 
aud  put  away  on  dry,  airy  shelves  to  keep.  Such  pears 
as  jargonelle  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  one  or  both 
of  which  is  almost  sure  to  be  planted  in  villa  gardens, 
will  not  keep  ;  they  require  to  be  gathered  before 
they  are  quite  ripe,  and  eaten  almost  as  soon  as  ^r.r 
thered.  The  early  apples  will  keep  much  longer.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  slightest  bruise 
or  blemish  will  prevent  the  fruit  from  keeping  ;  there- 
fore, in  gathering,  they  should  be  handled  as  carefully 
as  possible.  A  little  experience  is  very  useful  in  de 
termiuing  the  ex«ct,  or,  at  least,  filiout  the  proper 
time  when  the  fruit  is  fit  to  gather.  When  apples  and 
pears  reach  a  certain  point  of  ripeness  they  will  fall 
from  the  tree,  and  the  fruit  will  be  inevitably  bruised. 
A  knovv'ledge  of  the  sorts  grown  is  the  best  experience 
by  which  to  decide,  as  far  as  practicable,  when  the 
fruit  is  fit  to  gather.  Old  gardeners  say  that  the 
colour  of  the  seeds  of  the  fruit  is  a  pretty  sure  test 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe  enough  to  gather,  and  therefore 
they  hold  that  if  the  seeds  be  of  a  full  brown-black 
appearance,  the  fruit  should  be  harvested  ;  therefore 
they  open  fi-uit,  and  judge  of  the  ripeness  by  the 
appearauce  of,  the  kernels. 


FACETIiE. 


Why  is  a  dishonoured  draft  like  William  Shakg* 
sppare  ?    Because  it  is  a  noted  Bill. 

Why  are  lawy  ers  like  scissors  ?  Because  they  never 
cut  each  other,  but  only  what  is  placsd  between  them. 

Wiiy  is  a  carpent^er  less  handsome  than  his  wife  } 
Because  he  is  a  deal-planor  (plainer"). 

\\Tiat  is  the  diffc-euce  between  a  small  wax-light  in 
a  cave  and  a  fellow  xluncing  at  an  inn  ?  One  is  a  taper 
in  z  cavern,  the  other  is  a  caper  in  a  tavern. 

To  what  eye  ia  •verything  invisible  ?  To  the  eye  df 
a  potato. 

Why  is  a  conscientious  baker  like  a  ship  without 
ballast  ?  Berause,  being  short  of  weight,  he  givea  a 
roll  over. 

Why  shculd  money  not  be  called  blunt  ?  Because  a 
man  can  cut  a  dash  with  it. 

V^'hat  two  figures  and  two  letters  will  speU  "  to 
at.,.ue  for  ?    2  X  P  8." 

What  three  letters  are  equivalent  to  strenuous  aetl* 
vity  !    N  R  G  (energy). 

■\Vhen  is  a  man  closely  related  to  the  fish  tribe? 
\A'hea  his  mother  is  a  good  sole  (soul),  and  his  father 
is  a  little  common  plaice  (plr.ce). 

Why  arc  pen-makers  the  most  criminal  persons  in 
the  world  ?  Because  they  not  only  make  men  steal 
(ateel)  pens,  but  also  persuade  them  they  do  right 
(write).  • 

Why  is  is  a  rascal  up  stairs,  beating  fas  wife,  like 
:.n  honourable  man  ?  Because  he  is  above  doing  a 
mean  action. 

How  should  a  husband  apeak  to  a  scolding  wife  ? 
My  dear,  I  love  you  etill. 

Why  do  rooks  chatter  ?  Because  they  have  cause 
(caws)  fur  conveisatiou. 

Why  hi  a  lost,  article  like  a  fog  ?  Because  it's  mist 
(it  is  misseil). 

■Why  is  a  vulture  superior  to  the  man  who  shoots 
him  f  Because  the  vulture  is  a  foul  creature,  but  the 
man  who  shoots  him  is  a  fouler  (lovrler). 

What  kind  of  portrait  should  a  teetotaller  have  ? 
One  in  water-coloure. 

Why  wais  Bon  Quixote  like  a  policeman  ?  Because 
he  went  ou  knight  (night)  duty. 

Why  is  a  quack  like  a  locomotive  engine  3  Because 
he  cannot  go  <m  without  puffing.  , 

What  is  that  which  [most  people  enjoy,  yet  no  ous 
wishes  to  keep  i  Bed. 

Why  is  an  irritable  man  like  au  ex-fashwnable  doc- 
tor '    Because  he  has  lost  his  patience  (patients). 

M'hy  is  a  person  asking  questiou.s  the  strangest  of 
iudiciduals  ?    Because  he  is  the  querist  (queerest). 

Why  is  an  actor  like  a  jar  of  pickles  ?  Because  he 
is  shelved. 

Wliy  is  a  s\irgeon  operating  for  deafness  like  the 
Cliauceilor  of  the  Exchequer  listening  to  a  prosy  depu- 
tation ?    Because  he  is  giving  a  patient  hearing. 

AVhat  sect  of  American  ladies  do  expanding  rosea 
most  re  semblc  ?    The  Bloomers. 

Why  ia  a  clown  repeating  a  somersault  like  a  natural 
well  ?    Because  he  is  giving  a  fresh  spring. 

When  rnay  two  people  be  said  to  be  haK-witted  ? 
When  they  have  au  understanding  between  them. 

Why  is  a  collier  the  most  degraded  man  in  society? 
Because  he  is  compelled  to  undermine  and  be  beneath 
his  feliow-men  to  get  a  livelihood,  and  the  work  of  his 
hands  is  only  fit  to  be  liurnt. 

^Vhen  should  an  inn-keeper  visit  a  foundry  ?  When 
he  wants  a  bar  made  (barmaid). 

.  Some  one  advertises  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  as 
follows  : — "  Will  a  rich  maiden  lady  name  after  her  a 
little  girl  just  born  ;  is  very  pretty  and  highly'  reapept- 
able  ? — Address,"  &c. 


RussiAS  Abmy  Ee-oboanization. — The  Morning 
Pont  says  r — TbeJ.Wganisation  of'  the  Rvissinu  mi- 
litary forces  in  tjomplete  corp.?  d'a>mec,  after  the 
Prussia'!  fashion,  each  body  of  troops  possessiusr  its 
lull  compleiiK-ut  of  the  difierent  arms  of  the  seiwice, 
will  for  tfie  present  have  place  only  in  those  bordt.r 
divisions  of  the  Empire  where,  perhaps,  the  expe- 
diency of  being  prepared  for  unforeseen  contingencies 
has  not  been  diminished  by  recent  events.  Indeed, 
we  should  best  designate  the  Russian  method  of  ac- 
complishing this  reform  as  being  cautiously  slow  or 
gr:idual,  now  organising  regiments  into  brigades,  next 
carrying  out  the  corps  system  where  most  urgently 
demanded  and  clearing  the  ground  for  its  universal  in- 
troduction. There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
with  time  the  great  military  autocracy  of  Hussia  will 
not  fail  to  have  its  arnjy  in  order,  whatever  else  njaj 
fall  short, 
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fSep  26,  IS?**' 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days 
after  they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
■  number,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

tontributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tiona  ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  JISS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enolosedfor  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  oar- 
eelves  responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  we  tate  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  found  imsuitable. 

D.  M.  D. — Ale  and  porter  have  pretty  much  the  same 
fattening  properties.  A  bottle  of  ale  or  porter  at 
dinner,  provided  it  agrees  ■with,  the  consiuner,  is  not 
injurious,  but  rather  the  reverse.  The  smoker  who 
espectoorates  heavily  while  smoking  had  better  give 
up  the  use  of  tobacco,  unless  he  is  indifferent  about 

the  early  ruin  of  his  stomach.  "A  Romance  of 

.War,"  "He  Yellow  Fi-igate,"  "The  King's  Own." 
AU  the  lady^  works  are  of  equal  merit. 

A.  R.  Cathoiio  Youth. — Your  letter  is  a  tissue  of  in- 
coherencies.  We  should  say  you  are  decidely  un- 
fit to  fill  such  a  situation  as  you  inquire  about. 

AxQELTNA  Bakeb. — The  services  are  laid  with  only 
trifling  differences  in  detail  in  the  manner  of  each. 
Glass  and  tumbler  to  each  person. 

M.  F. — Corks"  should  be  sound,  clean,  and  sweet.  Beer 
and  porter  shoiild  be  let  stand  in  the  bottles  a  day 
or  two  before  corked.  If  for  speedy  use  wiring  is 
not  necessjiryv  Laying  on  their  sides  will  assist  the 
ripening  for  use.    Those  that  are  to  be  kept  should 


of  the  earliest,  if  not  the "  very  earliest  ;  nor  is 
it  possible  to  say  who  were  the  first  people  who  be- 
came rich  and  powerful  by  commerce,  but  the 
Phoenicians  and  their  descendants,  the  Tyrians,  are 
by  common  consent  allowed  the  primary  place 
amongst  commercial  nations.  The  Garden  of  Eden 
is  supposed  to  have  been  located  between  the  rivers 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  but  this  is  mere  conjecture, 
and  there  is  a  vast  tract  of  waste  and  desert  in  the 
locality  indicated. 
W.  S.  R. — A  tender  little  composition,  but  with  many 

crudities.  -The  writing  would  not  be  good  enough. 

Mary  Stella.— After  taking  away  the  stones  from  the 
apricots  and  cutting  out  any  blemishes  they  may 
have,  put  them  over  a  slow  fire  in  a  clean  stew-pan 
with  half  a  pint  of  water  ;  when  scalded,  rub  them 
through  a  hair  sieve;  to  every  pound  of  pulp  put  on^ 
pound  of  sifted  loaf  sugar  ;  put  it  into  a  preserving 
pan  over  a  brisk  fire,  aud  when  it  boils  skim  it  well, 
and  throw  in  the  kernels  of  the  apricots  and  half  an 
oimce  of  boiled  almonds,  blanched  ;  boil  it  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  fast,  and  stirring  it  all  the  time  ;  remove 
it  from  the  fire,  fill  it  into  pots,  and,  by  covering 
these  sufficiently  close,  it  may  be  preserved  for  a  long 
time. 

Li'QUiRER  writes: — Perhaps  you  or  some  of  your  nvimcr- 
ous  readers  could  inform  me  where.  I  would  be  likely 
to  procure  a  work  called  "  Ulrich,"  being  a  novel  in 
two  volumes,  translated  from  the  German  by  Ida, 
Countess  of  Hahn-Hahn,  it  was  published  by  Clarke, 
of  London,  in  1S48,  but  they  have  not  now  a  copy. 
A  Peruser. — The  Earl  Marshal  is  the  head  of  the 
College  of  Arms,  which  has  jurisdiction  in  descents 
and  pedigrees  ;  determines  all  rival  claims  to  arms  ; 
and  he  g^^te^  ^J^^it'^  bearings,  through  the  me- 
be  wired,  and  _gutJ|teB'Sfng  ttpriglit  in  Lings-at-Arms,  to  parties  not  possessed 


Whitening' an^  chamois^^ther.     /.  '  ; 
JttD,  Ri;3^EoSe.— Nb  marriagehaving  been  contracted, 
..the  lad^^is  thai  complete  mistress'of  her  property; 
tha-psufty  has  no  claim  whatever  to  any  of  it,  and 
any  grievance  he  may  establish  can  only  be  by  ac- 
tion foi-  breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 
S.  W. — '•'  The  good  advice  I  see  you  always  give  to 
otbeJ;3  makes  me  ask  whether  a  person  who  professes 
to  t/all  the  name,  3:c.,  of  a  futiire  husband  be  an  im- 
pcy.ter  or  not  ?"    Certainly  an  imposter,  and  a  very 
gross  one — almost  as  foolish,  but  more  cunning  than 
■  tlie  dupa  who  applies  to  hirh.    A  moment's  refiec- 
iion  would  convince  you  how  impossible  it  would  be 
for  him  to  do  what  he  professes. 
X M.MA. — Lay  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  or  baize  upon  a 
deal  table,  and  upon  this  lay  smoothly  the  par^ 
Btpined,  with  the  right  side  downwards.  Having 
epread  a  piece  of  brown  paper  on  the  top,  apply  a 
flat  iron  just  hot  enough  to  scorch  the  paper.  About 
five  or  eight  seconds  are  usually  siiflacient..  Then 
rub  the  stained  part  briskly  with  a  piece  of  cap 
paper.    It  shows  a  wsint  of  delicacy,  or  it  may  be  a 
youthful  ine:^perienc's,  Jn  the  young  lady  who  acted 

«a  you  state.  Pretty  f^ir.-- — ^Pracjiic^  spelling 

irtid  writing  from  dictation.  Itas. 

Telemachus» — Poem  not  up  to  our  standard.  It 

would  be  impossible  to  answer  exactly.  The 

Queen's  College.  The  examination  is  pretty 

hard,  requiring  a  theoretical  as  well  ?3  a  technical 
knowledge. 

A  LovBF.  OP  Romance. — The  ladv's  action  in  the  mat- 
ter xnust  be  considered  in  reference-to  the  character 
of  the  letter  and  the  general  circumstances.  It 
might  not  have  been  "  politeness"  to  treit  the  com. 
irnanication  as  she  did,  but  it  might  have  been  a 
proper  and  prudent  thing  to  do  so.  Your  three  suc- 
ceeding questions  are  unanswerable.  There  is  no 
'reliable  record  of  the  first  city  ever  founded,  but  the 
"^iS  o£  Damascus  is  generally  supposed  to  be  eae 


of  hereditary  arms.  There  are  three  Kings-at- 

Arms  in  England,  named  by  their  offices — Garter, 
Norroy,  and  Clarencieux  ;  one,  the  Lyon  King-at- 
Arms,  in  Scotland,  and  one,  Ulster  King- at-Arms,  in 
Ireland.  This  officer  is  chie^y  an  ornamental  ap- 
pendage of  the  municipal  eiitouraye.  Servants  in 

waiting  upon  Royalty.'  ' 

iiee.    Uniformity  of  colour 
ipecies  are  difi'erent. 
fthe  spots ;  cover  them  with 

er  and  well  rubbed  in.  

ive.  It  is  impossible  to 


Animal. — All  black  for 
is  to  be  preferred.  T! 
Greexore. — Wet  and  si 
■  iine  chalk  scraped  to  po 
Shaving  is  the  only  arr( 


inform  you  by  description. 

CURIor.s.^It  is  uncertaifc.  Some  say  at  St.  Michan's, 
Church-street,  and  others  at  Bully's  Acre,  Kilmain- 
ham.  No  ;  none  other  of  the  family. 

Inquirer. — The  mixture  does  not  make  the  hair  grey, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  safest,  best,  and  cheapest  stimu- 
lant for  the  growth  of  hair  that  is  m^de.  Three 

■  or  four  hours  at  least.  Study  may  be  carried  very  far 
without  injury  to  the  health,  if  it  is  prudently  ar- 
ranged. '( 

Whiskey.-  -  We  have  jibt  spaWKat  preset 

an  elaborate  process.  Briefly,  it  is  made  by  distil- 
lation of  the  grain. 

John  Anxiety. — At  17  years  of  age  it  is  very  foolish 
to  think  of  taking  such  a  step.  Remain  as  you  are. 
He  c;^nnot  make  you  return.  But  it  is  very  li'sely 
he  would  succeed,  if  he  tried,  in  procuring  your  dis- 
missal. 

Mary. — We  are  reluctant  to  offer  advice  on  such 
topics,  but.  as  yours  seems  a  peculiar  case  we  in- 
fringe a  rule.  The  person  writes  too  guardedly  for 
la  grande  passion.  We  fear  you  took  too  much  for 
granted  at  the  outset,  and  that  you  have  been  living 
all  these  years  in  an  atmosphere  of  dreams.  From 
vour  communication  nothing  of  a  definite,  or  even 
of  the  indicatory  nature  seems  to  have  passedbetween 
you.   The  letter  it  cautious,  and  written  evidsatly 


by  one  who  had  deliberately  measured  his  distance. 

 Photo,  that  of  a  face  well  featured,  intelligent, 

and  full  of  character — altogether  attractive. 

CrviL  Service. — The  three  specimens  are  pretty  much 
on  a  par.  We  should  be  incUned  to  sav  No.  2  is 
best.    No.  3  would  be  good  enough  for  the  position. 

Naj;  Dillon. — The  nearest  approach  to  the  recipe  you 
require  that  we  can  find  is  as  follows  ; — Remove  the 
outer  coat  from  an  ounce  of  sweet  almonds,  and 
beat  them  well  in  a  mortar  with  one  drachm  of 
powdered  gum  arable  and  half  an  ounce  of  white 
sugar. 

Kitty. — It  would  be  decidedly  forwaid  in  a  young 

lady  to  make  such  a  suggestion.  The  expressions 

mean  "  My  faith  !"  and  "  adieu,  my  love.'' 

Troublesome. — Work  hard,  or  take  much  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  Live  a  proper  life,  and  yoa  will  soon 
cease  to  complain. 

J.  L.  (Galway). — Certainly.  By  taking  lessons.-  

An  obviously  stupid  question.  It  u  wholesome. 

 Before  h«r  aumame,  unless  to  distinguish  her 

from  a  sister.  It  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  niat- 

ter.  If  you  thought  it  would  not  be  regarded  as 

presumption,  you  might  askpermission  to  make  the 
introduction. 

J.  0.  C — More  likely  it  is  because  she  expects  you  to 
offer  to  see  her  home  that  she  did  not  wish  you 
good-bye.  You  have  been  very  remiss  indeed  in  rb't 
particular. 

Louis. — All  such  advertisements  as  the  one  you  refer 
to  are  simply  lures  for  the  unwary,  and  the  falla- 
cious promises  they  hold  out  are  never  realized. 
Have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Dust. — We  think  your  paper*  wotdd  protect  you,  but 
as  it  is  such  a  very  serious  matter  to  you,  and  you 
should  understand  well  all  your  chances  before  you 
go,  we  would  strongly  recommend  your  obtaining 
the  best  professional  opinion  upon  the  point.  , 

H.  W.  R. — The  thermometer  was  in  use  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  it  is  not  known 
precisely  to  whom  the  honour  of  the  invention  is 
due;  A  physician  of  Padua,  named  Santorio,  in  his 
"Commentaries  on  Avincerna,"  1626,  claims  it  for 
himself. 

Li;xD. — To  keep  ants  out  of  cupboards,  closets  and. 
drawers,  draw  a  line  around  the  shelf  to  be  protected, 
with  a  brush  dipped  in  the  following  solution  : — 
Corrosive  sublimate,  one  ounce  ;  munate  of  ammo- 
nia, two  ounces  ;  water  one  pint.    The  ants  will  not 
cross  the  line. 
A  Friend. — We  shall  read  over  your  articles  when  you 
send  them,  and  let  you  know  wh.it  we  think  of 
them.    We  thank  you  for  your  very  kind-^||er. 
Bridget. — You  did  very  wrong  in  making  sucli  an  ap- 
pointment, but  acted  wisely  in  ji^.k^eping  it.  The 
sooner  you  dismiss  such  a  topic" from  your  mind, 
the  better  for  your  peace  and  happiness. 
P.aLeioh. —  It  wuuld  be  impossible  for  us' to  answer 
your  .question?.    Your  best  plan  w!.>uld  be  when 
vou  come  to  the  city  U)  c.ill  -yourself  to  some  larg« 
establishments  vrh?re  such  work  is  performed,  and 
you  will  then  be  tol^nli  you  want  to  know.  They 
will  see  what  you  aye  fitted  for,  and  whether  you 
would  be  likely  to  succeed  in  the  business. 
Several  answers  are  unavoidably  held  over,  owing  to 
pressure  'ton  space  and  the  large  number  of  communi- 
cations. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

1  FOUND  HIil  GARRLLOUSLT  GIVE}:. 

The  oldest  inn  in  Seacombe  was  the  New  London  Inn, 
built  upon  the  site  of  a  still  more  ancient  hostelry, 
but  itself  well  nigh  two  hundred  years  ofd.  The  quad- 
rangular yard  in  which  the  coaches  were  wont  to 
stand  was  now  embellished  with  a  glazed  roof,  and 
sei-ved  for  the  assembling  of  farmers  on  market  days. 
Here  was  held  the  corn  exchange,  and  samples  of  grain 
■were  exhibited  and  bargains  made  amidst  a  lively 
hubbub,  while  the  odour  of  roast  beef  and  pastry  per- 
vaded the  c.tmosphere. 

Here  Humphrey  and  Martin  parted,  the  former  tell- 
ing his  friend  that  he  had  business  to  transact  in  Sea- 
combe, the  young  Cornishman  bidding  his  companion 
a  reluctant  farewell. 

As  soon  as  the  dogcart  had  driven  off,  Humphrey 
strolled  into  the  bar,  called  for  sodawater  and  sherry, 
and  surveyed  his  ground.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
shining  counter  a  comfortable-looking  elderly  matron> 
in  a  black  silk  gown  and  a  cap  with  rose-coloured  rib- 
bons, was  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  stalwart 
grey-coated  farmer,  who  had  been  admitted  to  the 
privileged  sanctorum  within.  "  The  landlady,  evi- 
dently," thought  Humphrey. 

He  sipped  his  sherry  and  soda,  and  asked  if  he  could 
be  accommodated  with  an  airy  bedroom. 

"  Certainly,  sir.  You'd  like  a  room  on  the  first 
floor,  perhaps,  overlooking  the  street.  Chambermaid, 
show  number  10." 

"  I  won't  trouble  you  to  look  at  the  room,  thank 
you,  ma'am.  I've  no  doubt  it's  all  that's  comfort- 
able." 

"  There's  not  much  fear  about  that,  sir.  I  look 
after  my  bedrooms  myself,  and  always  have  done  so 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  I  go  into  every  room  in  the 
house  every  morning,  after  the  chambermaids  have 
done  their  sweeping  and  dustipg  ;  and  that's  neither 
more  or  less  than  a  housekeeper's  duty,  in  my  opinion.' 

"  Just  30,  ma'am.  It's  a  pity  that  kind  of  house- 
keeping should  ever  go  out  of  fashion." 

"  It  is  indeed,  sir.  You  intend  staying  for  some 
days  at  Seacombe,  perhaps  ?  There  are  a  good  many 
objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  shall  have  to  leave  to- 
morrow." 

"  Well,  good  morning,  Mrs.  Chadwick,"  said  the 
Earmer,  having  drained  a  deep  glass  of  sparkling  cider 
»nd  wiped  his  lips  with  an  air  of  satisfaction. 

jSIrs.  Chadwick  opened  the  luilf  door  of  the  bar  for 
him  to  go  out,  and  then,  holding  it  open,  politely  in- 
»ited  Mr.  CUssold  to  enter. 

"  You  may  as  well  »it  down,  sir,  and  take  your  soda 


and  sherry,"  she  said,  nothing  averne  from  a  little  gos- 
sip with  the  stranger. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so,"  answered  Hum- 
phrey. "  The  fact  is,  I  want  a  little  friendly  chat  with 
some  one  who  knows  Seacombe,  and  I  dare  say  you 
know  pretty  well  as  much  as  anj-  one  else  about  the 
town  and  its  inhabitants." 

The  landlady  smiled  as  with  inward  .satisfaction. 
It's  my  native  town,  sir.    I  was  boru  here,  and 
brought  up  here,  and  educated   here,  and  I  could 
count  the  months  I've  spent  away  from  Seacombe  on 
my  fingers.    It  isn't  everybody  can  say  as  much." 

"  You  were  educated  .it  Seacombe,"  said  Huuipbvey. 
'•  Then  perhaps  you  may  remember  Miss  Barlow's 
school  for  young  ladies  ':  " 

"  Ye.?,  sir.  I  remember  Mis.^  Barlow  well,  but  her 
school  flourished  after  my  schooling  days,  and  it  was 
above  my  father's  station.  No  Seacombe  trades- 
people ever  went  to  Miss  Barlow's.  Their  money 
might  be  good  enough  for  most  people,  but  Miss  Barlow 
wouldn't  have  it.  She  set  her  face  against  anything 
under  a  rich  farmer's  daughter.  She  had  a  good  deal 
of  pride — stutkupishness  some  people  went  so  far  as 
to  call  it — had  Miss  Barlow.  And  a  very  pretty  show 
she  used  to  make  with  her  young  ladies  at  the  parish 
church,  in  the  south  gallery  on  the  left  of  the  organ." 

"  Do  you  happen  to  remember  a  dau;»hter  of  a  Mr. 
Trevanard,  of  Borcel  End  '!" 

"  Remember  Miss  Trevanard  !  I  should  think  I 
did.  She  was  about  the  prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw,  and 
the  Seacombe  gentlamen  would  go  out  of  their  way  to 
get  a  look  at  her.  I've  seea  them  hanging  about  the 
church  door  to  watch  Misa  Barlow's  young  ladies 
come  out,  and  heard  them  whisper,  '  That's  the 
beauty  !  That's  Trevanard's  daughter  I'  I  thought 
she'd  have  made  a  rare  good  match  when  she  left 
school,  but  she  never  married,  and  I  believe. she  went 
a  little  queer  in  her  head,  or  was  bedridden,  or  some 
affliction  of  that  kind,  while  she  was  quite  young.  I 
haven't  heard  anybody  mention  her  name  for  the  last 
twenty  years — not  her  own  father,  even,  though  he 
dines  here  every  market  day.  That  was  young  Mr. 
Trevanard  drove  you  here,  wasn't  it  ?  I  just  caught 
a  glimpse  of  him  in  the  hall."  ' 

"  Yes ;  Martin  and  I  are  great  friends." 

"A  very  nice  young  man  he  is  too,  and  nice  looking; 
but  not  a  patch  upon  his  sister." 

'■  Do  you  know  what  became  of  Miss  Barlow  when 
she  left  Seacombe  !" 

"  Well,  I've  heard  say  that  she  went  to  the  Conti- 
nent to  cultivate  music.  She  had  a  fine  finger  for  the 
piano,  and  took  a  good  deal  of  j^ride  in  her  playing, 
and  after  she'd  lived  abroad  some  years,  studying  in  a 
conservatory — I  suppose  they  teach  them  that  way  on 
account  of  the  climate — I  heard  she  came  back  to 
England,  and  settled  somewhere  near  London,  and 
gave  lessons  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  stood  very 
high  in  that  way.  She  had  made  a  nice  little  fortune 
at  Seacombe  before  she  retired,  so  she  had  no  call  to 
work  unless  she  liked.  But  Miss  Barlow  wasn't  the 
woman  to  be  idle.    She  had  a  vast  amount  of  energy." 

A  musical  professor,  and  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London.  It  seemed  to  Humphrey  that,  know- 
ing this  much,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  find  Miss  Bar- 
'  lew.    There  was  ooly  the  Questioa  of  tiiae. 


"  How  long  is  i4,  do  you  imagine,  since  you  last 
heard  of  this  lady  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  purely  conversa- 
tional tone. 

"  Well,  I  can't  take  upon  myself  to  say  very  par- 
ticularly for  a  year  or  so.  But  I  think  it  might  be 
about  eight  or  nine  years  since  I  heard  Dr.  Dorlick, 
our  organist,  say  that  a  friend  of  his  in  London  had 
told  him  Miss  Barlow  was  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Parks,  and  doing  wonderfully  well." 

"  Could  I  see  Dr.  Dorlick,  do  you  think  ?"  asked 
Humphrey  eagerly. 

"Dr.  Dorlick  is  in  heaven,"  replied  Mrs.  Chadwick 
with  solemnity. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  that,"  said  Humphrey,  with  reference 
to  his  own  dijappointment  rather  than  Dr.  Dorlick's 
elevation. 

He  passed  on  to  another  subject,  also  an  important 
one  in  hi.s  mind. 

"  How  is  it  that  you  managed  tc  do  away  with  your 
theatre  in  Seacombe  i"  he  asked. 

"  Well,  you  .see,  sir,"  returned  Mrs.  Chadwick, 
musingly,  I  don't  think  the  theatre  ever  fairly  took 
with  the  Seacombe  people.  Ours  is  a  serious  town,  and 
though  there's  plenty  of  spare  room  in  our  old  parish 
church — a  very  fine  old  church  as  you  may  have  seen 
with  your  own  eyes,  but  rather  in  want  of  repair— 
there's  always  a  run  upon  our  chapels,  evening  ser- 
vices, and  tea  meeting,  and  love  feasts,  and  what  not. 
People  must  have  excitement  of  some  sort,  no  doubt, 
and  the  Seacombe  people  like  chapel-going  better  than 
play-going,  besides  which  it  costs  them  less.  I've  no 
prejudices  myself,  and  I  know  that  a  theatrical  is  a 
human  being  like  myself  ;  but  I  can't  say  that  I've 
ever  cared  to  see  theatricals  inside  my  doors." 

"  But  I  suppose  you  used  to  go  to  the  theatre  some- 
times, when  there  was  one  ?" 

"  Once  in  a  way  I  have  gone  to  our  theatre,  when 
^here  was  a  bespeak  night,  or  a  London  star  perform- 
ing, more  to  please  my  husband,  who  was  fond  of  any- 
tLing  in  the  way  of  an  entertainment,  than  for  my  own 
pleasure."  '* 

"  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  the  actors  whom 
you  saw  there  ?" 

"  No,  I  can't  call  to  mind  one  of  them.  But  if  you 
take  any  interest  in  theatricals,  go  and  see  Mr.  Clip- 
come,  our  hairdresser.  He'll  talk  to  you  for  the  hour 
together  of  our  theatre,  and  the  people  who've  acted 
there.  He  never  cut  my  hair  in  his  life  that  he  didn't 
tell  me  how  he  once  curled  and  powdered  a  wig  for 
the  celebrated  Miss  Foote  to  act  Lady  Teasle  in.  It's 
his  'obby." 

"  Indeed  !  Then  I  shall  certainly  look  in  upon  Mr. 
Clipcome.    Where  does  he  live  V ' 

"  In  a  little  court,  by  the  side  of  Bethlehem  Chapel^ 
which  was  the  theatre." 

"  Thanks,  Mrs.  Chadwick,"  said  Humphrey,  rising. 
"  I'll  step  round  to  Mr.  Clipcome  at  once,  and  get  himi 
to  give  me  the  county  crop.  I've  been  running  to  seed 
lately.  Perhaps  you'll  be  kind  enough  to  order  me  a 
little  bit  of  dinner  in  the  coffee-room  at  half-past  sis." 

"  With  pleasure,  sir.    Any  choice  ?" 

"  None  whatever.  I  shall  walk  about  your  town 
for  a  few  hours,  and  get  an  appetite  for  anything  you 
like  to  set  before  me." 

"A  very  agreeable  gentleman,"  thought  Mrs.  Chad« 
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t»ick,  aa  Humphrey  strolled  out  of  tlie  bar,  "  so  chatty- 
Bud  friendly.  Doesn't  give  himself  half  the  airs  of 
your  commercial  gents,  yet  anyone  can  see  he's  alto- 
gether superior  to  them." 

Humphrey  Cliasold  strolled  through  the  quiet  old 
town,  -with  its  long  straggling  high  street,  graced  here 
and  there  by  a  picturesque  gable  or  an  ancient  lattice, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  somewhat  commonplace.  At 
one  point  there  was  a  kind  of  square,  from  which  two 
lateral  streets  diverged— a  square  with  a  pump,  the 
police  office  in  the  centre,  and  a  Methodist  chapel  on 
•aoh  aide.  One  of  these  chapela,  the  newest  and 
smartest,  was  Bethlehem,  as  an  inscription  over  its 
portal  made  known  to  the  world  at  large — Bethlehem, 
1S53 — and  at  the  side  or  Bethlehem,  once  the  Temple 
of  Thespis,  there  was  a  clean  paved  alley,  leading  to 
another  street — an  alley  with  a  public-house  at  one 
corner,  and  a  few  decent  shops  on  one  side,  facing  the 
blank  wall  of  the  chapel.  One  of  these  shops  was  the 
emporium  of  Mr.  Clipcome,  who  was  at  once  tobacco- 
nist, hairdresser,  and  dealer  in  fancy  and  miscellaneous 
•rticles  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Humphrey  found  Mr.  CHpeome  standing  upon  his 
threshold,  contemplating  life  as  exhibited  in  Play- 
house-court, where  a  small  child  in  a  go-cart  and  a 
woman  cheapening  bloaters  at  the  green-grocer's  w»re 
the  only  objects  that  presented  themselves  at  this  par- 
ticular time  to  the  student  of  humanity.  But  then 
Mr.  Clipoome  had  an  oblique  view  of  the  square,  town 
pump,  and  police  station,  and  in  a  general  way  could 
see  anything  that  was  going  on  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  his  door  step. 

He  was' an  elderly  man,  stout,  and  comfortable  look- 
ing, but  balder  than  he  ought  to  be,  considering  the 
resources  of  his  art,  and  that  he  was  himself  the  in- 
ventor of  an  infallible  cure  for  baldness.  But  he  may 
have  preferred  that  smooth  and  shining  surface  as 
cooler. and  more  comfortable  than  capillary  embellish" 
ment.  He  wore  a  clean  linen  apron,  with  a  comb  or 
two  stuck  in  the  pocket  thereof—  an  apron  that  was 
in  itself  an  invitation  to  the  passing  pedestrian  to  have 
his  hair  cut.  On  seeing  Mr.  Clissold  making 
for  his  door,  Mr.  Clipcome  stepped  aside  with  a  smile 
and  a  bow,  and  made  way  for  the  stranger  to  enter  his 
abode. 

It  was  a  very  small  abode,  consisting  of  a  shop  and 
a  Uttle  slip  of  a  parlour  behind  it,  both  the  pink  of 
neatness,  and  both  agreeably  perfumed  with  hair  oil 
and  lavender  water.  There  was  a  shining  arm-chair 
■with  a  high  back,  whereon  the  patient  sat  enthroned 
-during  the  hair-cutting  process.  A  looking-glass 
spueezed  into  an  angle  of  the  parlour  reflected  patient 
and  operator.  A  pin-cushion  hung  beside  it,  balanced 
by  a  chintz  bag,  containing  a  variety  of  implements. 
But  the  object  which  most  struck  Humphrey's  eye  was 
an  old  play  bill,  smaller  than  modem  play  bills,  and 
yellow  with  age,  framed  and  glazed,  and  hanging 
against  the  wall  as  if  it  had  been  some  choice  work  of 
art. 

It  was  the  programme  of  a  performance  of  Othdlo 
that  had  taken  place  early  in  the  century.  "  Othello, 
the  Moor  of  Venice,  Mr.  Kean." 

"  You  remember  the  great  Kean  ?"  said  Humphrey. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Clipcome.  vrith  pride.  "  I 
remember  Edmund  Kean,  and  I  remember  Charles 
Young,  and  Miss  O'Neil,  and  Miss  Foote,  and  Mrs. 
(Jesbitt,  and  Mr.  Macready,  and  a  good  deal  more 
talent  such  as  you're  not  likely  to  see  in  these  days. 
Aeacombe  Theatre  was  worth  going  to  in  my  boyhood." 

"  And  yoiu  were  an  enthusiastic  patron  of  the  drama, 
I  imagine  V 

If  spending  every  sixpence  of  my  pocket  money 
■upon  admission  tothepit,i3^  proof  of  enthusiasm,  I  was 
an  enthusiast,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Chpcome.  "  The  six- 
pences which  boys— well,  I  will  venture  to  say  bovs  of 
inferior  mind— would  have  laid  out  upon  cakes,  apples, 
peg-tops,and3uchlike,  Ispentuponthedrama.  There's 
hardly  a  line  of  Shakespeare  you  could  quote  that  I 
couldn't  cap  with  another  line.  I  used  to  go  to  the 
pit  of  that  theatre  twice  a  week  while  I  was  a  young- 
stei-,  and  three  or  four  times  a  week  after  my  father's 
lie  liK,  when  1  was  in  business  for  myself  and  my  own 
11  .cyr,  and  used  to  get  a  weekly  order  for  exhibiting 
.lu.-  bills  ;  and,  though  there  were  a  good  cumT  op- 
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posed  to  the  closing  of  the  theatre,  I  don't  believe 
there  was  anyone  in  all  Seacombe  took  it  to  heart  as 
keenly  I  did.    '  Othello's  occupation  was  gone.'  " 

"  Vfhj  did  they  do  away  with  your  theatre  at  last  i" 
asked  Humphrey. 

"  Well,  you  see,  sir,  the'  town  had  grown  serious- 
minded,  and  for  some  time  before  they  had  turned  it 
into  a  chapel  the  theatre  had  been  going  down.  The 
great  actors  and  actresses  were  dead  and  gone,  and  the 
stars  that  were  left  did  not  care  about  coming  down 
to  Seacombe.  Managers  had  been  doing  worse  year 
after  year,  business  dwindling  down  to  next  to  no- 
thing, half  salaries,  or  no  salaries,  towards  the  end  of 
every  season  ;  and  it  became  a  recognised  fact  in  the 
theatrical  profession  that  Seacombe  was  no  go.  The 
actors  and  actresses  that  came  here  were  sticks,  or,  if 
not,  they  made  up  iu  rant  what  they  wanted  in  talent. 
The  county  families  left  off  coming  to  the  place — 
there  were  no  bespeaks — and  the  poor  old  theatre  got 
to  have  a  dilapidated,  woe-begone  look,  so  that  it  gave 
one  the  horrors  to  sit  out  a  play.  The  actors  looked 
hungry  and  out  at  elbows.  It  made  one  uncomfortable 
toseethem.  Manyatime  lasked  oneofthem  in  to  share 
my  one  o'clock  dinner,  if  it  was  but  a  potato  pasty  or  a 
squab  pie  made  with  a  scrap  of  mutton.  The  stage  door 
used  tobejustoppo-iitemy  shop.  It'swalled  upnow,  but 
you  may  see  the  outline  i.>f  it  in  the  brickwork.  The 
actors  used  to  be  always  lounging  about  that  doorway 
of  a  morning,  on  and  off,  and  whilst  the  rehearsal  was 
going  on  inside.  And  they  were  very  fond  of  coming 
into  my  shop  for  a  go.'5sip,  or  to  peep  at  a  newspaper. 
Papers  were  dear  in  those  days.  iS'o  Standard  or  Te- 
legrofA  with  all  the  news  of  the  world  for  a  penny ; 
and  the  poor  chaps  couldn't  afford  to  lay  out  five- 
pence." 

"  You  must  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  a  good 
mnny  of  them,"  said  Humphrey,  feeling  that  from 
this  loquacious  barber,  if  from  anyone  in  .Seacombe,  he 
was  likely  to  obtain  the  information  he  sought.  "  Do 
you  happen  to  remember  a  man  called  Elgood  ?" 

"  Elgood  !  Mat  Elgood,"  cried  the  operator,  drop- 
ping his  scissors  in  the  vehemence  of  his  exclamation, 
"  I  should  think  I  did,  indeed.  He  was  one  who  hving 
on  to  our  Theatre  Royal  to  the  very  last — stuck  to  it 
like  a  barnacle,  poor  fellow — when  there  was  not 
enough  sustenance  to  be  got  out  of  it  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  He  lodged  in  tSiis  very  court,  the 
last  house  on  the  other  side,  next  door  but  one  to  the 
theatre — a  tailor's  it  was  then — and  a  good  little  man 
the  tailor  was,  and  a  kind  friend  to  Mat  Elgood,  as 
long  as  he  had  a  crust  to  share  with  him  or  a  garret 
to  shelter  him.  But  ona  day,  about  a  month  after  the 
theatre  shut  up  shop  altogether,  the  manager  having 
bolted — the  brokers  walked  into  poor  Jones's  little 
place  and  took  possession  of  everything,  and  Jones 
went  to  prison  ;  so  Mat  Elgood  and  his  wife — a  poor, 
weak  thing  that  had  lost  her  first  baby  only  a  few 
weeks  before  that  time — were  cast  louse  upon  .the- 
world,  and  what  became  of  them,  from  that  hour  to 
this.  I  never  heard.  li  I'd  had  an  empty  loom  iu  my 
house  I'd  have  given  it  them  :  but  I  hadn't  ;  and  my 
wife  is  a  prudent  woman,  who  never  forgot  to  remind 
me  that  my  first  duty  was  to  her  and  my  children,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  charity  begins  at  home." 

"  Do  vou  remember  the  date  of  this  occurrence — the 
vear  and  month  in  which  Matthew  Elgood  left  Sea- 
combe? I  may  as  well  teU  you  that  I  do  not  ask  these 
questions  out  of  idle  curiui;ity.  I  am  personally  inter- 
ested in  knowing  all  about  this  Mr.  Elgood." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  the  barber,  swelling  with 
importance  at  the  idea  of  giving  valuable  information. 
"  you  could  not  have  come  to  a  better  source.  If  I 
fail  to  remember  the  dates  you  require,  I  can  produce 
documentary  evidence  which  will  place  the  fact  be- 
yond doubt.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  or  upwards  I 
made  it  a  rule  to  keep  a  copy  of  every  pluybitl  is.sued 
iu  our  town.  They  were  delivered  at  my  door  gratis 
for  exhibition  in  my  window,  and  instead  of  throwing 
them  aside  aa  waste  paper,  I  filed  them  as  interesting 
records  for  re-perusal  in  the  leisure  of  my  later  life.  I 
am  rather  proud  of  that  collection.  It  contains  the 
name  of  many  a  brilliant  light  iu  the  dramatic  hemi- 
sphere, and,  indeed,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  history  of  dm- 
matic  art  in  httle.  My  impression  is  that  Elgood  and 
hit  wife  k'ft  Seacombe  nineteen  years  ago  last  winter, 
but  the  bills  will  innke  matters  certain.  M.itthew  El- 
a;ood  was  among  that  diminished  band  which  trod  the 
boards  of  our  poor  little  theatre  on  that  final  night 
when  the  greeu  curtiun  descended  on  the  Seacombe 
stage,  never  to  rise  again.  The  theatre  remained  in 
abeyanoe  for  some  two  or  three  years  after  that  last 
performance,  dismantled,  shut  up,  a  refuge  for  rats  and 
mice,  and  such  small  deer." 

"  Nineteen  years  ago,  you  say  ?" 
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"  Kor  more  nor  less,"  returned  Mr.  Clipcome,  who 
was  wont  to  wax  Shakeaperean.  "  I  remember  it  was 
an  extraordinary  severe  winter.  We  had  frost  and 
snow— a  great  deal  of  snow — as  late  as  the  end  ofFeb- 
ru;iry,  and  even  into  March.  Some  of  the  roads  between 
Seacombe  and  neighbouring  villages  were  impassable, 
and  there  wns  a  good  deal  of  trouble  generally.  I 
felt  all  the  more  for  those  unfortunate  Elgoodi  on 
this  account, — it  was  a  hard  winter  in  which  to  be 
cast  adrift." 

"  Thanks,  Mr.  Clipcome  ;  you  have  given  me  really 
valu.-ible  information.  I  should  be  glad  to  refer  to  that 
file  of  bills,  so  as  to  get  the  exact  d;>.te  of  the  closing 
of  the  theatre." 

The  hairdresser  produced  his  collection,  roughiy 
bound  in  a  ponderous  marble-paper  covered  tome,  of 
hie  own  manufacture,  a  triumph  in  amateur  bookbind- 
ing. 

Here  Humphrey  Clissold  saw  the  last  play  bill  that 
had  ever  been  issued  by  the  manager  of  the  Seicombe 
theatre. 

Its  date  was  January  10th,  1849. 

'•  And  Mr.  Elgood  stayed  ot  the  tailor's  for  a  month 
after  the  closing  of  the  theatre  V  interrogated  Hum- 
phrey. 

"  About  a  month." 

Having  jotted  down  dates  and  facts  in  his  note  bock, 
and  reiterated  his  thanks  to  the  good-natured  barber, 
Humphrey  felt  that  his  business  in  Playhouae-alley 
was  concluded.  He  bought  some  trifles  in  the  shop, 
on  his  way  out,  an  attention  peculiarly  pleasing  to  Mr. 
Chpcome,  from  the  rarity  of  the  event,  his  trade  b«ing 
chiefly  confined  to  two-pennvworths  of  hair  oU,  or 
three-half -penny  cakes  of  brown  Windsor. 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 
"  fi;ll  cold  mt  cREETrso  was,  axd  drt." 

A  quiet  evening  at  the  New  London  Inn,  and 
another  confidential  chat  with  the  prr^rietress  co» 
vinced  Humphrey  Ciissold  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  learned  in  Seacombe.  He  led  Mrs.  Chad- 
wick  on  to  tal'K  of  the  family  at  Penwyn  Manor  House, 
the  old  squire,  and  his  sons,  who,  sanctified  by  old 
memories  and  associations — just  as  a  ruin  is  beautified 
by  the  ivies  and  lichens  that  cling  to  its  crumbling 
arches— were  dearer  to  the  elderly  Seacombeites  thai 
the  reigning  squire  and  his  lovely  wife. 

"  I  don't  say  but  what  the  present  gentleman  ii 
better  for  trade,  and  has  done  more  good  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  two  years  than  the  old  squire  would  have 
done  in  ten,"  said  Mrs.  Chadwick.  "  But  the  old 
squire  was  more  one  of  ourselves,  as  you  may  say. 
He'd  take  his  glass  of  cider — a  very  temperate  man 
was  the  squue — in  my  bar  parlour,  and  chat  v,  ith  me 
as  friendly  and  as  familiar  as  you  could  do,  and  it  was 
quite  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  him,  in  bis  Lincoln  green 
ci;at  and  brass  basket  buttons,  and  niahogiin}-  tops." 

Of  George  Penwyn  Mrs.  Chadwick  said  nothing 
that  was  not  piaise.  He  had  been  everybody's  favour- 
ite, she  told  Humphrey,  and  his  death  had  been  felt 
like  a  personal  loss  throughout  the  neighbourhood. 

Was  this  a  man  to  betray  an  innocent  girl,  and  bring 
disgrace  on  an  honest  yeoman's  household  ? 

Before  leaving  Seacombe  next  morning,  Mr.  Cliasoid 
went  to  the  pariah  church,  and  looked  once  more  at  the 
register  in  which  he  had  seen  the  burial  of  Matthew 
Eigood's  daughter.  There  was  the  entry.  "  Emilj 
Jane,  daughter  of  Matthew  Elgood,  comedian,  anc 
Jane  Elgood,  his  wife,  aged  five  weeks.  January  4th 
1  5 19.''  Just  six  days  before  the  closing  of  Seacom'u* 
Theatre. 

iiuaiuhrey  distinctly  remembered  Justina  h.iving 
told  him  once,  in  the  course  of  their  somewhat  discui  • 
sive  talk,  that  her  birthday  was  in  March,  and  that  she 
had  completed  her  nineteenth  year  on  her  lastanuiver- 
saiy.  Kow,  if  Mrs.  Elgood  had  had  a  daughter  borr 
iu  the  December  of  '4S.  it  w^is  not  possible  for  her  t< 
have  been  the  niother  of  Justina,  if  Justina  was  bon 
in  the  March  of  '49. 

He  had  now  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  Matthew  El- 
good, who  had  left  .Seacombe  in  February,  in  the  midst 

frost  and  snow,  was  the  same  man  who  had  sou.elit 
shelter  at  Borcel  End,  and  who  had  called  hinis-  If 
Eden.  A  fnlse  pride  had  doubtless  induced  the  ptii:.:- 
k'ss  stroller  to  hide  his  poverty  under  an  assuij:ei 
name. 

"The  plainest,  most- straightforward  way  of  doiug 
things  will  be  to  tax  Elgood  himself  with  the  fact," 
thought  Humphrey.  "  Once  sure  of  my  darling  s 
identity  v/ith  Muriel's  daughter,  my  next  duty  shall  bt 
to  discover  the  evidence  of  her  mother's  marriage. 

And  if  I  succeed  in  doing  that  ?     Well,  I  suppose 

the  next  thing  will  be  for  some  clever  lawyer  to  urova 
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her  right  to  the  Penwyn  estate,  and  Churchill  Penwya 
md  his  wife  will  be  ruined,  and  Justina  will  be  a  great, 
heiress,  and  I  Ehall  retire  into  the  background.  Hardly 
i  pleasant  picture  of  the  future,  that.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  wiser,  from  a  purely  selfish  point  of 
view,  to  have  leit  my  dear  girl,  Justina  Elgood,  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter — or  at  least  till  I  persuaded  her  to 
exchange  that  spurious  surname  for  the  good  old  name 
of  Clissold.  But  now  having  gone  so  far,  won  the 
confidence  of  a  dying  woman,  sv.'orn  to  set  right  an  old 
■wrong,  I  am  in  honour  bound  to  go  on,  not  to  the  ulti- 
mate issue,  perhaps,  but  at  any  rate  to  the  assertion  of 
my  darling  girl's  legitimacy." 

He  rejoiced  in  the  swiftness  of  the  express  which 
tarried  him  homewards,  by  stubble  fields  and  yellow- 
ing woods,  rejoiced  at  the  thought  that  he  should  be 
in  time  to  stj  Justina.  wer*  it  only  one  half  hour  be- 
fore she  weu*  lo  the  theatre.  He  took  a  hansom  and 
drove  straight  to  Mr.  Elgood's  lodgings,  told  the  man 
to  wait,  and  left  his  portmanteau  and  travelling  bag  in 
the  cab  while  hs  ran  upstairs  to  the  second  floor 
Bitting-room. 

Matthew  Elgood  was  enjoying  his  afternoon  siesta, 
his  amiable  countenance  shrouded  from  the  autumnal 
fly  by  a  crimson  silk  handkerchief.  Justina  was  sitting 
at  a  little  table  by  the  window,  reading. 

She  looked  a  shade  paler  than  when  he  had  seen  her 
last,  the  lover  thought,  fondly  hoping  that  she  had 
missed  him,  but  as  she  started  up  from  her  chair,  re- 
cognising him  with  a  little  cry  of  gladness,  the  warm 
blood  rushed  to  cheek  and  brow,  and  he  had  no  ground 
for  compabsionatiug  her  pallor. 

For  a  mument  she  tried  to  Bpeak,  but  could  not, 
and,  in  that  moment,  Humphrey  Clissold  knew  that 
he  was  beloved. 

He  would  have  given  worlds  to  take  her  to  his 
heart  then  and  there,  to  have  kissed  the  blushesinto  a 
deeper  glow,  to  have  toid  her  how  supremely  dear  she 
was  to  him,  how  infinitely  deeper,  and  holier,  and 
Bvveeter  than  his  first  foolish  passion  this  second  love 
of  his  had  become.  But  he  put  the  curb  on  impulse, 
remembering  the  task  he  had  to  accomplish.  To  woo 
her  now,  to  win  her  promise  now;  knowing  what  he 
knew,  would  have  seemed  to  him  a  meanness. 

"  To-day  I  am  her  superior  in  fortune,"  he  said, to 
himself,  "  a  year  hence  I  may  be  her  inferior —  a  very 
pauper  compared  with  the  mistress  of  Penwyn  Ms  nor. 
I  will  not  win  her  unawares.  If  change  of  fortune 
does  come  to  pass,  I  shall  not  be  to6  proud  to  share  her 
-veeilth,  so  long  as  1  have  all  her  heart  ;  but  if  she 
ihould  change  with  change  of  fortune,  she  shall  be 
free  to  follow  where  her  fancy  lead?,  andno  old  promise, 
made  in  her  day  of  obscurity,  shall  bind  her  to  me.  Free 
md  unfettered  she  shall  enter  upon  her  new  life — and, 
if  I  am  the  means  of  her  exaltation,  she  shall  not  even 
know  that  she  owes  wealth  and  station  to  my  efforts." 

So  instead  of  taking  her  to  his  heart  of  hearts,  and 
pouring  out  bis  tale  of  love  in  a  tender  whisper,  too 
low  to  penetrate  the  crimson  handkerchief  which  veiled 
the  ears  of  the  sleeper,  Humphrey  greeted  Justina 
with  hearty  loudness,  talked  about  his  journey— asked 
how  the  new  piece  at  the  Albert  worked  out  at  re- 
beai-sal — inquired  about  his  friend  Fhttergilt,  the 
dramatist — and  behaved  altogether  in  a  commonplace 
fashion.  There  was  just  time  for  a  cup  of  tea  before 
Justina  started  for  the  theatre— and  a  very  pleasant 
tei-drinking  it  was.  Humphrey  was  touched  by  Jus- 
tiaa's  pretty  joyous  ways  this  evening,  her  bright  looks, 
the  silvery  little  laugh  gushing  out  at  the  slightest 
provo.ration — laughter  which  told  of  a  soul  that  was 
gladdened  by  his  presence. 

•■'  I  think  I  shall  come  to  the  theatre  to-aight,"  he 
said,  as  th^y  parted. 

"  What,  to  see  iVo  Cards  ?  You  must  be  dreadfully 
tired  of  it." 

'•  No.  I  believe  I  have  seen  it  seven  times,  but 
I  could  see  it  seven  more,"  answered  Humphrey,  and 
this  was  the  only  compliment  he  paid  Justina  that 
evening. 

Before  parting  with  Mr.  Elgood  he  asked  that  gen- 
tleman to  dine  with  him  the  next  evening,  at  eight, 
tn  garcon. 

"  We  can  go  to  the  theatre  afterwards  to  escort  Miss 
Elgood  home,"  he  added. 

"  My  dear  Clissold,"  exclaimed  the  comedian  with 
effuSKin,  "  after  the  bottle  of  port  you  gave  me  that 
Sunday  evening  Justina  and  I  enjoyed  your  hospita- 
lity, I  shduld  be  an  ass  to  refuse  such  an  invitation," 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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UXE  REVERIE, 

She  had  stolen  into  the  garden;  she  was  weary 

Of  the  laughter,  and  the  lamplight,  and  the  glow, 
And  the  dancing  to  her  heaviness  seemed  dreary 

For  the  parting  on  the  morrov; — was  it  so  ? 
When  the  music  was  at  loudest  was  she  thinking 

Of  the  happy  summer  evening  •when  we  met  ? 
Was  Slemory  ii-ith  its  njany  fancies  drinking 

Xlias  the  sorrow  through  her  eyelids?— were  they  wotT 

II. 

Or  was  it  but  the  watery  reflection, 

Looking  sadly,  of  the  dimaees  of  niiae  own 
I  had  imaged  ou  her  eyelids,  the  dejection 

That  was  borrowed  from  my  wretchedness  alone  t 
I  would  deem  it— for  the  sickness  of  the  sorrow 

That  was  pressing  like  a  load  upon  my  heart 
Would  be  greater  in  its  hopelessness  to-morrow 

Conld  I  deem,  but  for  a  moment,  she  had  part. 

III. 

So  when  these  had  soothed  down  I  fell  a  dreaming 
(I'oT  the  hoUy-hock  brought  memories  of  the  May, 

And  her  gontlo  head  was  stooping  in  the  gleaming. 
Like  a  raourniog  one  whose  thoughts  are  far  away). 

Then  the  moonlight  on  tho  terrace  had  unfolden, 
nd  the  marble  of  the  vases  was  in  tune 

With  the  pallor  of  hor  paleness,  juat  beholden. 
As  a  little  cloud,  in  envj-,  hid  the  moon. 

IV. 

Was  the  mouniing  on  that  night  the  bitter  trial 

That  the  world  for  aU  her  children  has  in  store. 
Of  the  selfishness  of  wealth,  tho  ielf-danial. 

And  the  parting  with  its  last  "  for  evermore"  ? 
Was  the  dreaming,  as  the  garden  paths  grew  dimmer, 

Of  the  hazards  and  the  bardshipK  of  the  sea  \ 
Or  WIS  it  of  a  distant  golden  glimmer 

Of  a  happy  time  in  coming  yet  to  be  ? 

V. 

She  was  tender — but  tho  freshness  of  the  summer 

%YouId  have  strength  to  heal  hor  aching  evoiy  day. 
And  the  heaviness  for  ever  passing  from  her 

la  tho  merry  Christmas  light  would  pass  away. 
She  waji  wealthy— and  its  influcaco,  with  her  be'auty. 

Soon  would  draw  hor  eager  suitors  not  a  few  ; 
Nor  would  conscience  bring  one  liitle.  twinge  of  duty, 

For  tho  latest  word  at  parting  was  "  adiou  1" 

rr. 

So  the  years  of  separation  rolled  between  us, 

And  tho  bitterness  of  anguish  died  at  last, 
And  the  garden  and  the  moonlight  that  had  seen  as 

Look  and  linger  wero  but  mom'ries  of  the  Past. 
Did  that  Past,  in  all  its  deep  affection,  alter  ? 

Have  I  torn  her  from  my  bosom  with  the  years  ? 
Or  wonld  feeling,  long  subdued,  grow  weak  and  falter— 

If  her  memory  should  gome  back— >nth  many  tears  ? 

VII. 

But  I  heard,  when  winter's  breath  was  rude  and  smarting, 

And  tho  hedgerows  looked  like  Maythorn  in  tho  rime. 
That  they  hinted,  but  in  whispers,  of  their  darlmg. 

For  her  name  had  ceased  among  them,  out  of  time. 
With  the  frost  of  cold  NoTomber  she  grew  paler. 

Bearing  sweetly  with  the  sharpness  of  tho  sting, 
And  they  watched  and  wondered  blindly  what  could  ail  her. 

And  tbeefaildrea  ceased  to  look  at  her  and  sing. 

vnr. 

And  one  night,  when  all  the  woods  were  bare  and  cheerless 

(Her  whisper  then  was  very  soft  and  low), 
How  she  told  thorn,  in  a  voice  so  strange  aud  fearless, 

In  tho  joyless  winter  morning  she  should  go. 
So  I  read,  with  many  breakings,  through  my  sorrow, 

When  her  tomb  was  red  and  ross-lUce  in  the  sun. 
Of  the  sleep  that  left  no  kind  hope  for  the  niorruw, 

And  the  holy  love  of  SliUicent  unwou  ! 

J.  H.  M. 


Suicides  vs  France. — A  French  evening  paper  com- 
ments on  the  increase  of  suicide  in  France.  In  1S26. 
when  official  returns  on  this  subject  were  first  pre- 
pared, they  numbered  1,739  ;  in  1831  they  were  2,081 ; 
in  1838,  2,340  ;  in  1839,  -2,747  ;  in  1841,  2,814  ;  in 
1845,  3,085  ;  in  1847,  3,647  ;  in  1852,  3,674  ;  in  186Q, 
3,920  ;  in  1869,  5,114  ;  and  in  1872,  5,275.  It  is 
feared  that  this  year  they  wiU  reach  7,000.  As  re- 
gards Paris  alone,  there  were  567  suicides  in  1872,  and 
600  in  1S73  ;  while,  if  the  second  half  of  1874  is  as 
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"  HUMAN  DECORATION." 
A  Frenchman  has  written  a  very  interesting  wort 
upon  what  he  calls  "  the  art  of  human  decoration." 
According  to  him,  in  Judea  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  ia 
Rome  and  Athens,  women  dyed  their  hair  and  painted 
their  faces.  All  the  Eastern  balsams  and  powders  and 
washes  come  to  us  from  a  very  romantic  period.  Wa 
scarcely  expect  to  find  cosmetics  and  chivalry  in  such 
close  relation.  The  knights  who  went  to  the  Holy 
Land — the  Crusaders — were  the  chief  introducers  into 
civilized  Europe  of  the  arts  of  facial  decoration.  They 
brought  back  with  them  the  balsams  and  aromatic 
plants  which  are  still  supposed  to  be  the  chief  ingre- 
dients in  these  preparations.  That  powder  was  used 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  we  have  the  direct  tes« 
timohy  of  Ben  Jonsoii.  Every  one  knows  the  delicious 
little  ode  in  which  he  complains  of  one  of  the  ladies  of 
his  love  for  being  always  neat  and  dressed  as  if  shd 
were  going  to  a  feast,  and  always  "  powdered  ajid  per- 
fumed." Contemporary  historians  record  that  Diane 
de  Poictiers  retained  her  marvellous  beauty  by  the  use 
of  cosmetics,  and  Catherine  de  Medicis  used  Italian 
perfumery  to  delight  her  friends  and  to  poison  her 
foee.  Anne  of  Asturia  brought  from  her  native  coun- 
try certain  almond  pastes  and  cacoa-butters  which 
were  to  preserve  the  whiteness  of  her  hands  and 
shoulders.  Her  courtiers  were  not  loth  to  follow  her 
example,  and  everyone  used  cosmetics  in  France.  Thea 
followed  the  reign  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  It  hap- 
pened that  Louis  XIV.  hated  perfumes,  and  so  the 
fashion  introduced  by  a  Queen  was  discouraged  by  a 
King.  But  under  a  new  rule  the  old  fashion  was  re- 
vived, and  the  famous  Cagliostro  obtained  for  Madame 
Dubarry  the  paint  which,  during  her  life,  was  alwaya 
associated  with  her  name.  Marie  Antoinette  had  a 
preference  for  perfumes  derived  from  flowers,  and  the 
fashion  she  set  has  remained  to  the  present  day. 

BLACK  MAIL  IN  NEW  YORK. 
A  recent  scandal  has  drawn  attention  in  the  United 
States  to  the  existence  of  a  wide-spread  system  of 
"  black  mail"  in  several  of  the  chief  cities.  According 
to  the  Ntw  York  Times,  this  evil  has  been  growing 
rapidly  for  many  years,  until  the  practice  of  extorting 
money  from  nervous  people  by  threats  would  appear 
to  have  become  almost  a  recogni.^ed  profession.  The 
case  is  mentioned  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
American  Bar  who,  although  by  no  means  a  liberal 
man,  paid  black  mail  during  fifteen  years  to  keep 
secret  an  offence  of  which  he  was  entirely  innocent. 
Rarely,  however,  do  these  scoundrels  venture  upon 
such  unsafe  ground  as  to  threaten  exposure  without 
some  means  of  giving  the  threat  effect.  More  fre- 
quently the  process  is  for  some  discharged  clerk  to  de- 
clare that  he  will  divulge  the  business  secrets  of  his 
late  employers  unless  hush  money  is  paid.  Another 
favourite  mode  is  for  discharged  subordinates  of  pubKo 
or  private  offices  to  threaten  their  late  superiors  with 
personal  attacks  in  the  daily  press.  Of  course,  none  of 
the  respectable  newspapers  in  New  York  lend  their 
columns  for  this  base  purpose,  but  there  seems  some 
reason  to  fear  the  practice  is  not  uncommon  among 
the  lower  class  of  journals.  Certain  classes  of  Ameri- 
can society  appear  to  feel  a  pecuhar  pleasure  in  person- 
aUties,  however  libellous  or  shameful,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  sometimes  tempts  the  proprietors  of 
obscure  newspapers  to  give  insertion  to  any  charges 
likely  to  create  excitement.  Until  better  taste  pre- 
vails, all  public  men  in  the  United  States  will  be  ex- 
posed to  the  chance  of  having  their  good  names  defiled 
by  scandalous  calumnies  whenever  they  happen  to. 
have  given  offence  to  some  unscrupulous  subordinate. 
Perhaps  this  evil  state  of  things  may  be  one  of  the 
products  of  the  marvellous  prosperity  about  which  ;; 
Americans  ire  so  fond  of  boasting.  If  so,  the  moraV 
moderate  growth  of  wealth  in  the  United  King(lom 
may  not  be  without  some  advantages. 


The  death  is  aceiounepd  of  Charlee  Swain,  author 
many  popular  lyrics,  aged  72. 

BlT EAXFAST.— BPIB'S  Opof^A..  — GlUTEFUL  AND  COMFORTING,., 

— "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  taktural  laws  whicli 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  .application  of  the  fine  properties^of  well-selected 
coroa,  >lr."  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
dolicateiy  iiavourod  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors'  bills." — Civil  Seriri-ce  Gazette.  Made  simply  with 
Boiling  Water  or  MUt  Sold  by  Grocers  in  pawjkets  on!^, 
labeUt^— "  JamisEpps  akd  Co.,  Homo  opathic  Chemists/ 
4S,  Throadneedle-street,  and  170,  Pio^dlUy ;  Works,  Boston-  ^ 
ro:id,  London. "  '  > 

M A> uFACTTmE  OP  OoooA. — "We  will  now  give  an  accounbi 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  xad  Co. ,  maauj 
facturers  of  dietetic  artocles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euatoi^ 
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THE  PENIiY  DESPATCH. 


rOct.  3.  1874. 


%IISS  WINTERGREEN'S  LUCK. 


thought  Miss  Laurella 


"Wanted— A  Wife." 

'■  And  /  want  a  husband 
Wintergreen. 

Involuntarily  she  glanced  towards  the  little  mirror 
which  hung  between  the  windows  opposite,  as  if 
mutely  questioning  herself  as  to  the  remains  of  her 
girlhood's  beauty.  Alas  !  the  convex  sphere,  too 
truthful,  returned  no  encouraging  verdict.  For  Miss 
Laurella  Wintergreen  was  not  so  young  as  she  had 
been  some  four  or  five  and  twenty  laughing  summers 
igo. 

Forty  years  old,  and  lean  and  spare,  with  hair  grown 
thin  on  the  parting,  and  lictle  crow's  feet  forming  a 
lattice-work  around  her  faded  blue  eyes  !  A  plump 
old  maid,  with  cheeks  like  a  fall  apple,  and  laughing 
hazel  eyes,  is  not  such  a  disagreeable  object  to  lo<ik 
upon  ;  but  a  lean,  shadowy,  so  to  speak  dessicated" 
old  maid!  Miss  Laurella  shuddered  slightly  as  she 
turned  away  from  the  uncompromising  reflection  in 
the  mirror. 

"  Yes,"  added  Miss '  Laurella  Wintergreen  to  herself, 
"  I  do  need  a  husband.  I  wonder  how  that  particular 
paragraph  in  the  paper  happened  to  meet  my  eye  j\ist 
then.  I  don't  believe  in  being  bold  or  unieminine  ; 
but  what  is  a  poor  girl  to  do  w  hen  fate  has  made  no 
provision  for  her  future?  I'm  sure  I  should  make  a 
good  wife.  I  can  cook  ;  I'm  handy  with  my  needle, 
ind  I  have  a  positive  talent  for  housekeeping,  and 
yet"  

Miss  Laurella-'s  sentence  ended  in  a  dejected  si^;h. 
Surely  there  was  sometbing  essentially  wmng  in  the 
planetary  .  ombin;;tioufi  which  L.'d  glittertd  over  the 
inauspicious  hour  ot  Ll'.  birth  ! 

"  Wanted— A  Wife 

Miss  Laurella  Vriutergrein  looked  round  the  scantily 
furnished  little  room,  and  eyed  the  one  tea-cup  on  ihc 
tray,  and  th^  soliuiry  iio.rr  of  wtil-woiii  slippers  that 
turned  out  their  toes  on  the  ht;iu-th-rug,  with  a  dis- 
tasteful glance.  And  then  sLic  drew  out  her  memo- 
randum book,  jotted  down  the  address,  upon  vviiich 
her  e^es  had  been  longingly  lingering,  and  put  it  into 
her  poc'iet. 

"  At  all  events  there  can  be  no  harm  in  trying," 
thought  Miss  Laurella.  "There  are  periods  iu  a  wo- 
man's life  in  which  she  must  boldly  take  the  helm  of 
her  fate  into  her  own  hanrls." 

Her  toilette,  this  rnoruing,  was  prolonged  and  fas- 
tidious ;  the  wintry  little  curls  were  brushed  repeatedly 
round  the  stick,  and  the  blue-ribbon  bow  wns  adjusted 
jauntily  at  her  throat  ;  while  the  powder  puff,  dabbed 
egain  and  again  over  her  brow  and  cheeks,  vainly  strove 
to  stimulate  the  lily  bloom  of  youth.  A  black  silk 
dress  and  a  round  hat  of  black  plush,  with  a  knot  of 
red  and  brown  autumn  leave.s  upon  it,  completed  her 
preparations  for  the  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  Des- 
tiny in  which  she  was  aboist  to  engage.  For  Miss 
Laurella  Wintergrnen  had  had  enough  of  half  mea- 
sures. It  was  high  time,  she  told  herself,  to  be  up  and 
doing. 

Nevertheless  her  heart  throbbed  with  strangulating 
rapidity  when  .she  stood  at  the  door  of  No.  —  Temple- 
street,  the  address  written  down  in  her  memorandum- 
book. 

"  It's  such  a  very  embarrassing  thing  to  do,"  she 
thought.  "But  then,  if  the  gentleman  has  ndvertised, 
he  can't  be  surprised  if  his  appeal  is  answered." 

A  tall,  well-looking  servant  man  answered  the  bell. 
Miss  Wintergreen  congratulated  herself  that  her  future 
fate  was  rich,  in  any  event,  and  in  reply  to  the  man's 
inquiring  lnok,  ausweved  : 

"  I  have  come  in  reference  to  the — the  advertise"- 
ment  in  this  morning's  paper." 

"  Oh,  the  advertisement — yes'm,'  ;  answered  the 
man,  as  coolly  as  if  advertisements  were  an  every- 
day aflair  in  that  household.  '■'  Please  to  walk  in, 
mem." 

And  Miss  Wintergreen,  passing  through  an  elegantly 
carpeted  hall,  found  herself  in  a  good-sized  room 
beyond,  where  four  or  five  other  women  were  seated. 

And  such  a  motley  crew !  Laurella,  glancing  up 
through  her  veil,  took  a  sort  of  mental  stock  of  them 
at  one  look.  A  starched  female  in  the  corner,  in  rusty 
bombazine  and  a  widow's  c:\p,  with  the  corner  of  heV 
mouth  drawn  down  in  a  half  circle,  aat  contemplating 
her  folded  hands  ;  a  plump  Kerry  woman  in  a,  gay 


deiaine  dress  and  very  dirty  gluve.s.  was  w.trmiug  her 
tuli.-truitiT!  feet  at  tllc  fi'iidor  ;  two  s,'oung  wcjnieu, 
who  liiukcd  as  if  t'ney  might  be  "  out  oh  leave"  from  a 
i.x'-ory,  ■gig'^led  at  the  window  ;  and  a  hard-faced 
wonnu  iu  black  silk  tat  on  the  .«ofH,  with  two  red- 
headed little  boys  On  either  side  of  her. 

"And  thciie,"  thought.  Mi.ss  Laurella,  with  a  con- 
temptuous elevation  of  her  nose,  "are  my  rivals!" 

"  Take  a  cheer,  mi.2s,"  said'tho  man.  "My  master'll 
see  j-ou  d'roctly." 

"  There  is  no  hurry,  my  good  man,"  ."^aid  Miss  Win- 
tergreen m.ijcsticaily. 

Albiost  .n  the  same  breat'n  the  door  beyond  opened, 
and  a  fat  old  lady  in  a  fii'ise  front  and  spectacles  wad- 
dled our,,  bre.athing  very  hard,  and  wearing  a  flushed, 
indignant  expres^hln. 

;He  thiuk.s  Tiu  '  Hi  old,"  quoth  this  matron,  look- 
ing round  upon  the  a'^r-eaibled  group.  I"fl  ''ke  to 
know  how  old  hois  hisself.  1  never  o;'e  uothiu' like 
the  airs  some  people  pii.ts  on." 

And  she  weiitpuf.hig  out,  like  the  Gr':at  Eastern,  in 
a  state  of  disciiuiliture. 

"  Now  then.  n-u:n."  said  the  young  man,  beckoning 
to  the  lady  of  th"  K.mib'zine  and  widow's  cap,  "if 
you'll  (jlase  to  wi.Ik  in  ' 

Tiv--  uext  minute  the  siiirrhed  female  had  disap- 
peared Vjehind  the  panels  of  the  dour,  which  she 
opened  and  closed  as  cautiously  as  if  it  were  the  valve 
of  some  powerful  s'teaui  engine.  Miss  Laurella  pon- 
dered on  the  deliberate  sy.'-tem  which  seemed  to  char- 
acterise the  movements  ni  the  great  unknown. 

"  It  is  very  oueer,  '  she  thought,  "■' and  yet  there's 
something  grand  about  it  too." 

Meanwhile  the  factory  girls  giggled  on,  the  Kerry- 
woman  warmed  her  feet,  and  the  morher  of  the  red- 
headed urchinn  administered  tweaked  ears  and  pepper- 
mint drops  with  laudable  impartiality. 

There  was  a  geuenj  stii  among  them  when  the  wi- 
dow came  mincing  oiit  from  hi.-r  audience  in  the  pre- 
sence-chambo: . 

"  and  what  luck  di'I  yce  have  J"  inquired  the 

'^ouiiieru  lad^',  .^peaking  boldly  the  question  the  others 
lunged  to  ask,  but  dared  not. 

■'  This  world  is  not  governed  by  luck,"  sourly 
::u:-v. ered  the  widov/,  compressing  her  lips;  "and  I 
am  thankful  that  my  lot  is  not  to  be  cast  iu  with  one 
who  objects  to  daily  services  and  culd  dinners  on  a 
Sund.ay  !  Ah  me  !  I  don't  know  what  our  wicked 
nation  is  conjing  to.  Z\Iy  umbrella,  please,  young 
man  !  ' 

So  departed  the  widow  in  the  oduur  of  sanctity, 
and  the  mother  of  the  red-headed  boys  was  next 
ushered  into  the  prpsence  of  the  mysterious  advertiser. 

Sh'j  had,  however,  been  absent  scarcely  a  moment 
before  she  came  bolting  out,  her  flounces  rustling 
stifiiy,  and  her  eyos  blazing  with  wrath, 

"  A  m.iu  who  objects  to  two  dear  little  boys  as 
is  like  lambs  about  the  hour-io  an't  no  better  than 
Kinir  Herod  I"  she  exclaimed.  "Come,  Adolphus  and 
Algernon — come,  my  poor  little  angels,  we'll  go  where 
we  can  be  made  welcome." 

"  An't  we  goin'  to  live  here,  ma  V  demanded  the 
elder  one  whinincly. 

"  No,  my  poppet ;  we  wouldn't  demean  ourselves 
to  them  as  an't  worthy  of  our  notice.  Come,  dar- 
lings 1"  And  away  went  the  boys  at  a  dog-trot,  with 
their  mrither  bristling  after,  and  scolding  all  the  way 
to  the  stieet  door. 

Mi.ss  Laurella's  heart  began  to  beat  with  renewed 
apprchcn.sion.  " 

"  He's  very  hard  to  suit,"  she  thought.  "'■!  wonder 
if  /  .^hall  please  him  ?" 

"  May  be,  mir.H,  you'd  better  go  in  next,"  said  the 
young  man,  looking  rnther  dubiously  at  the  two  fac- 
tory girls  and  the  red-faced  daughter  of  the  Kingdom. 

Mi;-;s  Wintergreen  rose  up,  giving  her  dress  a  shake, 
and  instinctiveh-  feeling  to  see  if  the  scanty  ciuds  hung 
right,  and  followed  her  guide  into  a  nandsomo  apart- 
ment, where  a  Liverpool  coal  fire  burned  on  the 
marble  hearth,  and"  an  arnty  of  books  proclaimed  a 
literary  taste  on  the  paj't  of  its  occupant.  Glancing 
timidly  up,  she  saw  a  fine-looking  gentleman  of  about 
forty  standing  by  the  mantel-piece. 

"  Sit  down,  ma'am."  he  said,  motioning  her  to  a 
chair  ;  and  then,  turning  to  his  servant,  he  asked  in  a 
whisper  : 

"  How  many  more  of  them  are  there,  Patrick  ?" 

"  Only  thiiee  of  'em,  sir,  barrin'  this  one.'' 
'  "  Three  more  !''  he  ejaculated,   as  if  unconsciously. 
"  I  shall  go  crazy  I    I'll  have  to  get  married  in  self- 
defence." 

"  I  tould  yor  honour  that  was  the  best  way,  all 
along,"  said  Patrick,  giving  the  five  au  energetic  poke, 
as  he  withdrew. 


"  Well,'  hla'am,"  said  the  gentleman,  t.\iming  ab- 
ruptly to  Miss  Wintergreen,  "  I  suppore  y'U  want  i 
jnst  what  the  rest  do — an  easy  place,  and  nothing  to 
do  !"  - 

Misf?  Laurella,  rather  taken  by  surprise  at  this  un- 
expected speech,  knew  not  what  to  say,  and  bO  very 
sensibly  said  nothing. 

"  Are  you  good  a  cook  •  he  asked. 

"Ye.%  sir,"  faltered  our  heroine. 

"  Understand  the  care  oi  a  house  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  References  ?" 

"The  very  best,  sir."     Miss  Wintergreen  bridled 

here. 

"  How  much  do  you  expect  a  month 
■'*How  much  do  I  expect,  sir  ?" 
"  Yes  ;  what  have  you  been  having  ?" 
"  My  mean.?,    sir,  heretofore,  have  been  limited, 
but  " 

"'  But   that's  not    the  que.stion,"  he  interrupted 
shar})ly.    "  ^\'hat  do  you  expect  from  me  f" 
"  As — as  pin-monry,  sir  ?" 
"  No — as  wages  !" 

Jliss  'Wintergreen  drooped  her  eyelashes. 

"  Pray,  sir,  do  not  deem  me  .so  mercenary  !" 

"  Then  what  the  deuce  are  you  here  for  ?"  abruptly 
demanded  her  interlocutor.  "  I  want  a  housekeeper, 
and  I'm  v.  illiug  to  pay  her  good  wages,  but  I  don't 
like  all  this  beating  about  the  bush." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  but  a  wife  '' 

"  Who's  talking  about  a  wife  ?"  he  shouted. 

"  Are  not  you  !  Did  not  you  advertise  for  a  wife?" 
breathlessly  questioned  '}lis&  Laurella. 

"  No  I  didn't !  Do  1  look  like  a  candidate  for  Bed- 
lam  :" 

Jliss  Wintergreen  fumbled  faintly  for  the  memoran- 
dum-book in  her  pocket. 

"  Isn't  this  No.  —  Temple-street  ?  Didn't  you  " 

The  gentleman  snatched  a  new.'^paper  from  thcfcible, 
and  pointed  to  a  paragmph  in  its  column?. 

"  There  is  my  advertisment.    For  a  house'seeper." 

And  Miss  Wintergreen  saw,  to  her  dismay,  that  she 
had  penciled  dow  n  the  wrong  address. 

"  I'm  sorry  fjr  your  disanpointnient,"  said  the  gen- 
tlenVan,  with  a  grim  smile,  "  bat  you  may  stay  and 
keep  house  for  me  at  .sixteen  dollars  a  month,  if  you 
hke.    You  look  neat  and  tidy,  and  " 

But,  with  a  look  of  inellable  di.sdain.  Miss  Winter- 
green swept  out  of  the  room.  A  houseke-per,  at  six- 
teen dollars  a  month  ! — to  dare  talk  thus  to  her,  who 
had  dreamed  of  orange  blossoms  and  bridal  white  I 

Miss  Wintergreen  never  an.swered  another  advertis- 
ment, and  she  is  still  Miss  'Wintergreen.. 


"  THE  NOSE  OUT  OF  JOINT." 

Oh,  papa,  dear  pap:',  I'm  so  gl.vl  you've  come, 

I've  been,  O,  so  lonesome,  all  nay  iu  lay  home : 

I  feedcd  my  rabbits,  and  dressed  up  my  dop. 

And  tried  to  tea-jh  her— she's  dumb  as  a  loi; '. 

I  sewed  on  niy  paichwoik,  audprickted  my  thumb. 

And  mamma  ^t:^ys  in  hel'  room,  andwuu't  let  me  come  ; 

And  if  1  cry  tens,  then  all  the  folks  point, 

And  laugh  when  they  say,  "There's  a  nose  out  of  joint 

What  docs  it  mean,  papn,  I  askcded  the  nurse. 
And  she  shut  up  her  mouth  .lust  as  tight  as  a  purse : 
And  when  I  told  Bridfrct,  she  said.  "  Now  bo  aisey, 
tor  aren't  you  old  Bridget's  wee.  darlingest  Daisy 
And  the  doctor  just  chucked  me  right  under  my  cliin. 
And  said,  "  Little  wunian,  now  yiiu  mu^t  bepiu 
lo  tMce  care  of  yourself  ; "  audhc,  too.  must  point 
Right  at  me,  and  say,  "  Little  nose  out  of  joint  '." 

I  climbed  to  the  mirror,  and  there  I  could  see  : 

And,  papa,  it  looked  just  as  straight  as  could  be  : 

It  was  not  red  a  nuto,  iior  was  there  a  hump, 

As  there  is  on  luy  head  when  I  jtet  a  good  bump.  • 

I  feeled  with  my  hand — not  a  bit  of  a  bleed. 

As  there  is  when  I  i-ut  me,  and  get  hurt  indeed. 

Now  I'll  stick  close  to  you,  and  you  won't  let  folks point^- 

Say,  pipa,  was  ever  your  nose  out  o;  joint .' 

And  what  do  you  think  ?  we've  the  cunningest  bahy — 
If  you're  only  good,  now,  they'll  let  you  see,  may  be  ; 
And  de.ir  mamma  says  it's  my  own  darling  sister. 
And  nurse  held  me  up,  and,  papa,  I  kissed  her  ; 
And  I  looked,  and  I  looked,  for  't«  as  not  verj-  light. 
For  baby's  eyes  ache  if  the  sun  shines  too  bright ; 
But  when  you  go,  be  sure  and  don't  disappoint : 
I  ^^ould  just  like  to  know — "  Is  her  noso  oat  of  joint  ?" 

If  my  nose's  out  of  joint,  why  don't  it  ache  some? 
When  I  hurtod  my  elbow  it  made  the  te.irs  come  ; 
'\Vhen  I  fell  dov:n  the  stairs,  aud  bumped  my  head  so, 
'i'ou  g.ivc  inc  bad  medicine,  and  bathed  it,  you  know  ; 
.\nd  theu  the  muf<(Uitoes  tliat  come  every  year. 
Their  bitos  ahva>  s  stiirg.     But  this  is  so  queer  1 
I'll  lie  down  in  uiycrib,  and  then  folks  won't  point 
At  a  baby  that's  sick,  and  civy,  "  iNose  out  ot  joint '." 

t.  s.  r. 
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J          ITALIAN  SECRET  SOCIETIES. 

THE  "ACCOLTELLATORI." 
Ravenna  has  long  had  an  evil  reputation.  In 
1S72,  and  during  several  previous  years,  assassina- 
tions had  been  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  motives  of 
moat  joi  which  were  a  mystery,   or  could  only  be 
va^uelv  conjectured.    It  was  believtd  the  hou.ioidal 
association,  which  unquestionably  existed,  to  be  a  per- 
verted remnant  of  the  old  political  secret  societies, 
which  prior  to  the  liberation  of  those  provinces  from 
their  Austiian  masters  hud  their  raison  d'etre.  That 
reason  hr-d  disappeared,  but  the  passion  for  mysterious 
occult  associations  remained,  and  the  society  svirvived 
•with  other  objects.    The  political  conspirators  and 
assassins  had  become  common  criminals  and  murderers. 
The  higher  elements  of  the  association  had  probably 
withdrawn   themselves,   and   there    remained  only 
ita  dregs,  the  men  of  sanguinary  instincts.  Among 
other   cases    was    one  in    which  the  victim  was 
believed  to  have  been  struck  because  he  had  refused 
pecuniary  accommodation  to  a  member  of  the  band; 
but  in  such  cases  it  appeared  that  it  was  not  the  person 
who  held  himself  aggrieved  and  thought  revenge  who 
dealt  the  blow,  but  one  of  his  associates,  perhaps  de- 
signated by  lot.    It  appears  that  the  authoi  ities  at  Ra- 
venna have  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  clue  to 
the  malefactors.     Twenty-three  persons  have  been 
arrested,  and  their  trial  will  commence  in  two  or  three 
days  before  the    Ravenna   Tribunal.     The  Fnuico- 
It'diaii  Correapjiidtnce  has  given  some  interesting 
particulars  of  the  attiair.     The  following  condensed 
translation    will    be    read    with    interest  :— From 
1365  to  1871  thirteen  persons,  belonging  to  all  ranks 
of  society,   from  the  magistrate  down  to  the  com- 
mon police  agent,  were  stabbed  or  shot  in  succes- 
sion by  individuals  who  during   all  these  sis  years 
succeeded  in  escaping  detection.      Several  of  these 
murders,  or  attempts  at  murder,  were  perpetrated  in 
broad  daylight,  on  the  public  square  of  the  town, 
ill     front     of    the     guard-house.     Arrests  were 
made     and     suspected    persons     v.-ere    kept  for 
months  in    prison.    It  was  all    in  vain,  it  was  im- 
possible to  catch  or  discover  the  criminals.  Neither 
the  numerous  witnesses  of  these  blcody  scenes,  nor 
the  friends  and  relations  of  the  victims,  nor  even  those 
of  the  victims  who  survived,  could  or  would  denounce 
the  culpi-its.    A  like  impenetrable  mystery  enshrouded 
the  motive  of  the  ass.issins.    Whether  they  were  the 
paid  agents  of  others  or  were  fanatics  paving  the  way 
for  an  insurrectionary  movement  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.   It  was  not  till  last  year,  when  all  hope  of  de- 
tecting the  assassin  had  been  abandoned,  that  a  man 
named  Giovanni  Uestn  waitv.'d  on  the  Juge  d'lnstruc- 
tion  at  Pistoia,  and  divulged  their  names  and  organi- 
sation, including  the  smallest  details  of  their  procedure 
during  i'.nd  subsequently  to  each  assassination.  He 
v.-as  the  brother  of  one  of  the  criminals  and  the  con- 
fiilant  of  most  of  them,  and  he  remained  to  the  last  on 
the  best  terms  with  the  23  persons  he  denounced,  and 
the  reason  he  assigned  tor  Lis  disclosure  being  that  "ae 
v.'iehed  to  dissipate  the  suspicion  that  his  only  sen 
might  liave  had  a  muiderer  for  his  father.    It  ap- 
pears   from   his   statement    and   the  invef.tigation 
which  followed  that  nine  years  ago  a   society  v/as 
formed,  originally  numbering  not  mote  than  12  mem- 
bers, which,  after  formal  consultation,  passed  seutences 
of  death,  which  were  at  first   executed  timidly,  but 
aiterv.-ards  with  boldness,  derivtd  frvni  a  sense  of  im- 
punity.   Pistols  and  guns  were  .sometimes  used,  but 
usually  knives,  which  were  deposited  in  a  chest  in  the 
room  where  they  met,   and    were   spoken  of  by  the 
members  as  pens.    When  the  Bianconi  had  to  convene 
the  band  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  a  proposed  victim, 
the  expression  they  used  was  that  they  wei  e  "  going 
to  summon  the  masters."    The  lirst   victim  w.is  the 
Chevalier  Monghini,  an  ex-lDirector  of  the  National 
Bank,  who  while  returning  home  at  night  was  stabbed 
with  a  knife,  the  object,  as  stated  in  the  indictment 
against  the  prisoner,  being  to  ptmish  him  for  the  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles  which   his   refusal  to  discount 
bills  had  caused  to  small  tradesmen,  and  which  had  for 
years  given  him  the  nickname  of  executioner,  &c.  Fus- 
coni  Sebastiano,  a  surgeon,  was  condemned  and  mur- 
dered for  not  less  general  reasons.    He  was  charged 
with  having  said  at  a  time  when  grain  was  dear  that 
the  owners  could  dispose  of  it  as  advantageously 
as  possible  for  themselves  and  that  the  people  must 
suffer  hiinger  to  such  a  point  as  to  be  reduced  to  eat 
horses'  litter.    Others,  like  the  Procuratore  Cesare 
Capper,     were    assassinated     with     a     view  of 
Avengicg  the  imprisoment  aod  prolonged  detention 


of  several  members  cf  the  band  ;  others,  like  the 
Brothers  Tassinari,  who  were  members  of  the  society, 
as  a  warning  against  the  indiscretions  to  vv-hich  theii- 
habitual  drunkenness  might  kad.  Some  at  least  of 
these  assassins  were  far  from  being  the  most  degraded 
of  men.  They  were  not  devoid  of  patriotism  ami- 
went  through  the  campaign  of  1806  in  the  Tyrol 
with  credit.  Another  characteristic  trait  was  tlie 
kivA  of  publititythey  gave  to  their  acts  Not  satistiid 
with  executing  their  victims  by  daylight  in  the  pre- 
sence of  numerous  witnesses,  they  appri.sed  tliem  of 
their  sentence  by  auonymoui  letters,  or  placarded 
their  do.om  with  such  inscriptions  as  "  A  furnished 
room  fo  let,"  Many  persons,  including  some  of 
those  whose  lives  were  attempted,  recognized  the 
assassins  repeatedly,  but  whenever  any  of  the  latter 
happened  to  be  among  thoue  taken  into  custody  by 
the  police,  nobody  ventured  to  give  rviilence  ag,-.inst 
them,  and  complaisant  persons  were  found  to  establish 
an  alibi,  such  was  the  tenor  or  complicity  they  pro- 
duced. Similar  proceedings,  moreover,  are  still 
common,  in  spite  of  recent  legislation. 


BEYOND  THE  SEA. 

Beyond  the  soa,  beyond  the  sea, 

.My  every  thought  is  turning. 
For  tliere  niy  Ijcart  resides  with  thee, 
Bright  dove  of  r.irc  siiiipiicity,  - 
And  there,  on  wings  of  love  to  flc», 

My  anxious  soul  is  burning, 

Beyjnd  the  sea,  beyond  the  sea. 

From  emerald  valt»  of  dimpled  Duo, 
Sweet,  tiny,  fragile,  blushing  flower 
Of  innocenca,  God's  choicest  dower. 
Does  e'er  a  thought  revert  tome, 
Viho  sighs  in  secret  here  for  thcc  ? 

Beyond  the  sea,  beyond  the  sea,  , 

Where  stranser  faces  meet  thee, 
And  foreign  3kic»,  though  rich  in  dye. 
Can  never  sate  the  homo-sick  eye, 
Nor  with  dear  Ireland's  blue  can  vie. 

In  cloudless  radiance  greet  thee. 

Does  memory  ever  iJacUward  hie 
To  scenes  and  hours  when  you  and  I 

A  new-born  happiness  enjoyed? 
A  happiness  wc  real  deemed. 
So  softly  tender  had  it  boa:ned, 

And  young  lore's  draught  seemed  uii:i!!oycd 

Beyond  the  sea,  beyond  the  sea. 
When  ^uitoib  pruiud  aio  kneeling 

lu  adoration,  decif,  iutensc, 

Before  thee,  shiine  vf  continence, 

AVith  winuing,  wooinc  eloijuencc. 
Unto  thy  heart  appealing. 

Ah,  :.  .lall  their  aidcu;  worship  chase 

From  recollection's  sphsre 
The  image  of  oiio  absent  face, 
Thiit  once  held  foud  and  envied  p!ace 

Within  thy  mcn:ory  ,dcar? 

Beyond  the  sea,  beyond  the  sea, 

In  lovely  fragrance  glowing, 
V.'hcne'er  again  thy  beauty  bright, 
Thy  form  uncrowa'd  in  Virtue's  light, 
E.tcept  ill  (j  reams,  ahall  soothe  my  sight, 

Alas  :  there  is  no  kaowias. 

This  side  the  se:»,  thi.?  side  the  sea, 

In  silciit  sorrow  pining, 
AYhcn  Orior.t  opes  its  portals  wide 
To  bathe  our  isle  in  golden  tide. 
And  when  the  V\'est  is  riiby.dyed. 

At  evening's  ca'.m  declining  : 

AcrosiJ  the  sc»,  acroso  the  sea, 

Send  one  endearing  sigh,  lore, 
One  kindly  v.-ord  to  solace  liim, 
Of  whose  foiul  soul  tliour't  diadem, 
Of  lilies  pure  the  queenly  gem. 

One  word  of  hope,    Good-byo,  lovo. 


P.  J.  W. 


.  BALLOO:S'ING. 
A  remarkable  balloon  trip  was  made  recently  fron 
the  Crystal  Palace.  The  balloons  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
and  La  Continent — the  former  containing  Mr.  Charles 
Spencer  and  Mr.  Lithgoe;  the  latter  Mr.' Wright  and 
Mr.  Webb — left  the  grounds  of  the  Palace  at  4.40  p.m., 
passing  over  Forest  Hill,  New  Cross,  Isle  of  Dogs,  Strat- 
ford, and  Cliigwell,  There  they  parted  company,  the 
descent  of  Le  Continent  being  watched  by.  Messrs. 
Spencer  and  Lithgoe  from  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  at 
a  height  of  2,000  feet  from  the  earth.  There  was  a 
strong  under-current  blowing,  and  the  balloSSt  was 
dragged  over  several  fields,  giving  its  occupants  some 
awkward  bumps  before  it  was  landed.  The  Duke  o) 
Edinburgh  continued  its  journey  over  Epping  and 
Sathon  W'idden  to  Haverhill,  where  Messrs.  Spencei 
anti  Lithgoe  ventured  to  descend,  but  owing  to  th( 
thick  wuo;llands  they  were  compelled  to  make  anothei 
ascent,  again  passing  through  the  clouds  at  an  alti- 
tude of  2  A  miles,  and  at  a  speed  of  sixty  miles  pel 
hour.  The  Wash  and  the  German  Ocean  now  appeared 
in  sight,  and  it  was  determined  to  descend.  The  valve 
w.is  openi  d  and  the  balloon  rapidly  descended,  the 
grapnels  soon  feeling  the  ground.  Suddenly  a  sharp 
tug  was  felt,  and  upon  the  occupants  looking  out 
from  the  balloon  it  was  seen  the  grapnel  had  torn  up 
a  small  oak,  and  was  drag'ging  it  along  the  ground. 
The  balloon  ultimately  reached  the  ground  in  safety, 
but  not  till  Messrs.  Sjiencer  and  Lithgoe  had  expe- 
rienced a  severe  shaking,  the  distance  (70  miles)  hav- 
ing been  accomplished  in  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes. 

PRINCE  BISMARCK  AT  HOME. 
The  Deutei-he  Nachiichten  contains  the  following  in- 
teresting notice  ; — Some  days  ago  the  harvest  horns 
was  celebrated  at  Prince  Bismarck's  estate,  Varzin, 
and,  as  is  curtomary  there,  a  grand  feast  and  after- 
wards a  ball  was  given  by  the  liberal  owner  to  his 
farm  servants,  male  and  female,  A  large  and  roomy 
carriage  shed  had  been  decorated  and  fitted  up  for  the 
occasion,  and  a  raised  platform  for  the  musicians  of 
ct-urse  was  not  wanting.  Shortly  after  the  band  had 
begun  to  play,  and  the  different  couples  were  whirling 
round  the  ■  saloon,  the  Prince  appeai-ed  with  his  wife 
and  family,  and,  as  is  customaiy  in  those  parts,  did 
not  hesitate  to  share  in  the  pleasure  of  their  humble 
dependants.  The  Princess  condescended  to  allow  the 
hind  to  dance  with  her  once,  and  then  played  the  part 
of  a  quiet  spectator.  The  Prince,  on  the  contrary, 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  dance  with  the  fine  ladiea 
at  Court,  did  not  shrink  from  dancing  with  p.ll  the  gi;rls 
on  his  e,T.tate,  but  not  until  he  had  given  his  first  part- 
ner a  lesson  in  the  mystic  art.  namely,  as  the  Chancel- 
lor L-jgaii  to  dance  svith  her  who  was  the  oldest  among 
her  colleagues,  she  set  to  work  with  such  a  will  and  in 
such  a  riMigh  and  ready  style  as  the  country  folks  do 
dance,  that  the  Prince,  who  had  undergone  the  hard- 
ships of  war  more  than  once,  already  was  soon  out  of 
breath,  and  was  therefoie  obliged  to  check  the  impe- 
tuosity of  his  partner.  The  young  Countess  Bismarck 
joined  in  the  meiry  dance  as  heartily  as  anybody,  and 
Set  a  good  example  to  the  maids  in  this  respect.  The 
noble  entertainers  remained  with  their  humble  guests 
until  late  in  the  evening.  Refreshments  were  provided 
in  abundance,  and  as  such  vigorous  exercise  increases 
the  appetite,  full  justice  was  done  to  them.  On  the 
2i;d  of  September,  the  anniversary  of  Sedan,  all  Prince 
Bismarck's  people,  both  high  and  low,  were  assembled 
w  ithin  the  walls  of  Varzin.  9,nd  spent  the  universal 
holiday  in  eating  and  drinking  and  merriments  of  all 
kinds,  at  the  expense  of  their  entertainer  and  master." 


PerambUIators.^P.  Ledv.-idge,  manufacturer,  32  .A.m:cns- 
street,  and;i2  Lower Ormond-quay.  N.B.— Repairs  proniptly 
executed,  1534 

During  Sir  Richard  Temple's  recent  visit  to  Dacca, 
Box  and  Cox  was  performed  by  three  Bengalees  for  his 
edification.    It  was  a  great  au(!cesi> 


Parisian  playgoers  complain  that  the  gas  is  turned 
down  at  the  end  of  each  act.  Quite  natural  that  they 
shuuld  object,  tor  pBople  come  to  the  play  to  see  each 
other  as  well  lis-the  actors,  Mjd  to  be  seen  also. 

Captain  .MetciUfe  hn*  mot  with  an  adventure  similar 
to  that  which  M.  Duruof  and  hi»  wife  recently  experi- 
enced, lie  43««tnd»d  in  a  balloon  in  connection  with 
a  circus  pf>rii;»r,i.ftCioe  ttt  Southsea,  and  was  tinespect- 
cdly  cauied  out  to  where  ha  was  picked  up  by 
some  fishcrm^uoi.  &ft«r  being  dragged  through  the  wa- 
ter for  nearly  half  an  hour. 

hi  Hullalo,  in  1873,  ther«-wer«  21,211  pupils  attend- 
ing-the  public  schools.  Outnide  the  public  school  or- 
ganization there  are  54  sohools  in  aU,  in  which  the  re- 
gist'.  ation  of  pupils  amounted  to  11,004.  This  is  en- 
coui  aging,  although  it  is  thought  that  there  are  over 
40,000  in  the  school  population  of  the  city.  The  com 
puUor;  «du«atioa  law  cornea  in  her«< 
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AN  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  STORY. 

Euripides  Bimble  bad  been  keeping  school  in  Car« 
toll  County,  New  Hampshire.  In  the  backwoods  re- 
gion where  he  had  been  reared  he  had  been  regarded 
as  a  man  of  wondrous  learning  ;  and,  truth  to  tell,  he 
had  managed  to  pi«k  up  a  goodly  stock  of  general  in- 
formationf  He  had  presided  at  town  meetings,  and 
had  spoken  in  the  religious  meetings,  and  he  had  kept 
school  creditably  ;  b\it  the  crowning  peak  of  fame  was 
reached  when  it  was  found  that  the  "  Euripides"  who 
had  written  those  stirring  political  articles  for  the 
Patriot  was  none  other  man  than  the  veritable  Euri- 
pides Bimble  of  the  Great  Intervale.  Bimble  was 
proud,  and  yet  Bimble  was  modest.  Bimble  felt  bis 
dignity,  and  yet  he  was  unassuming.  Bimble  could 
write  most  bitter  things  in  his  far-away  garret,  but 
face  to  face  with  his  political  opponents  he  was  mOd- 
ners  and  goodness  personified.  In  short,  Euripides 
Bimble  was  a  great  man  upon  the  rusty  banks  of  Swift 
River,  and  his  unsophisticated  admirers  doubted  not 
that  he  would  weigh  heavily  anywhere. 

One  autumn  day  Walter  Effingham  came  home  from 
the  far  west  on  a  visit  to  his  relatives  upon  the  In- 
fi^  -vale.  Effingham  had  performed  wonders  out  west. 
JS^i  had  bought  land,  and  built  mills,  and  made  money; 
a.ud  he  was  loud  in  the  praise  of  the  great  west.  He 
{ind  Bimble  had  been  schoolmasters  in  the  other  years, 
and  were  friends  still. 

"  Bimble  !"  cried  Effingham,  slapping  his  friend 
upon  the  back,  "I  have  just  the  thing  for  you  at 
Scalpers'  Bluff",  Come  with  me,  and  publish  a  paper  !" 

Euripides  caught  his  breath  at  the  idea.  Did  Etling- 
ham  mean  that  he — Bimble — Euripides  Bimble — 
•hovild  edit  the  paper — should  have  sole  management 
of  its  columns  > 

Yes, — Effingham  meant  just  that  thing.  A  f^.-w  of 
the  business-men  of  Scalpers'  Bluff  had  bought  type 
and  press,  and  all  necessary  materials  for  a  good  pi-iot- 
ing-ofSce.  Tliey  had  a  capable  printer  already  at  work 
on  jobs  ;  but  they  wanted  to  start  a  paper— a  paper 
that  should  open  up  a  knowledge  to  the  world  of  the 
immense  regources  and  natural  advantages  of  lScal]:.erft' 
Bluff  and  Wild  Bottom  country— and  to  that  end  thty 
must  have  a  competent  editor.  Bimble  snapped  at  the 
bait,  and  when  Walter  Effingham  returned  to  the  west 
Euripides  Bimble  accompanied  him. 

And  the  paper  was  quickly  started,  the  business- 
men of  the  place  furnishing  capital,  while  Bimble 
pledged  the  necessary  amount  of  brain  ;  and  it  was 
called  "  2'he  Scalpers'  Bluff  Bulletin."  The  season  was 
at  the  opening  of  an  important  political  contest,  and 
Bimble's  sympathies  quickly  led  him  to  espouse  the 
Right.  Among  the  political  opponents  was  a  man  of 
Wild  Bottom,  named  Cutter  Wopper,  who  was  a  can- 
didate of  the  Disruptionists  for  Vepresentative.  Bimble 
learned,  from  reliable  authority,  that  Woppoi  was  a 
drunken,  worthless  fellow,  who  had  been  twice  con- 
victed of  ■  horse-stealing  in  a  neighbouring  state,  and 
whose  only  recommendation  to  public  favour  was  that 
'he  spent  his  ill-gotten  gains  from  gambhng  quite  freely 
among  hia  lawless  companions. 

Bimble  learned  all  this,  and  straightway  he  gave 
Cutter  Wopper  the  benefit  of  an  article  just  one  co- 
lumn in  length,  in  which  said  Cutter  Wopper  was 
served  up  most  elaborately — served  up  with  about  as 
much  dressing  of  spice  and  peppery,  pungent  condi- 
ment as  it  is  possible  to  plaster  upon  the  character  of 
a  single  individual.  Bimble  had  learned  the  trade  in 
Kew  Hampshire. 

The  article  created  a  sensation. 

"  If  Bimble's  got  the  pluck  to  back  that  up  it'll  kill 
Wopper,  sure,"  said  an  adherent  of  the  Right  side. 

Bimble  didn't  know  then  exactly  what  "  backing  up" 
meant  in  the  Scalpers'  Bluff  parlance.  He  knew  that 
in  Carroll  County  he  would  have  backed  up  the  article 
by  substantiating  hi*  charges:  and  this  he  was  prepared 
to  do  now.  He  was  a  public  servant,  and  he  would 
deal  justly — 'ne  was  a  conservator  of  the  public  good, 
and  he  would  expose  the  Wrong  at  all  hazards. 

One  day  Bimble  sat  in  his  office,  and  a  man  en- 
tered— a  man  over  six  feet  high,  and  framed  like  a 
buffalo  bull— a  man  clad  in  wolf-skin,  v/ith  bowie- 
knife  and  pistols  in  hia  girdle. 

"  Is  the  editor  here?"  asked  the  man. 

"  I  am  the  editor,"  Said  Bimble. 

The  mt&riipiT  tMlni  u&til  hi*  Wewn  fao  wa«  Wt' 


riigated  hke  the  bark  of  a  hemlock  tree.  Then  he 
pulled  a  copy  of  the  >Scalp(rt>'  Bluff  BuUttln  from  his 
pocket,  and  spread  it  open, 

"  I've  come  to  si>e  'bout  this  yere  article  on  Cutter 
Wopper,"  he  resumed.    "I  s'poae  you  writ  it." 

Bimble  acknowl'jdgcil  the  authorship. 

"  Waal — now  that  an't  exactly  the  shoot,  old  hojs. 
I'm  Cutter  Wopper — I'm  the  very  coon.  This  yere 
thing  may  hurt  me.  I  want  ye  to  wi-itc  a  piece  dilfer- 
er,t.  I'd  like  for  ye  just  to  say  in  yer  nest  paper  'at  ye 
was  entirely  mistaken  about  Cutter  Wopper.  Can  ye 
do  it?" 

"Really,  sir,"  said  Bimble,  sadly  puzzled,  "lean- 
not  " 

"  Hold  on,"  interrupted  the  Cyclop,  extending  a 
hand  tliat  was  like  the  paw  of  a  grizzly  bear,  "  we 
won't  have  no  wonU  abyut  it.  I  shall  be  here  next 
week,  and  if  ye  write  the  honest  thing  and  print  it,  I 
won't  take  no  offence.  But  i£  ye'd  rayther  back  up 
that  yere  article  with  somet'ain'  o'  this  sort,"  patting 
the  weapons  at  his  waist,  "  I'm  yor  man,  and  it'll  be  all 
right.  I'm  in  town  every  week — and  I'll  call  again. 
Qoo;'-b)'e,  sir." 

Cutter  Wopper  departed,  and  Euripides  Bimble  re- 
flected. It  Was  »  bitter  pill,  but  discretion  toldtim  to 
tiike  it.  He  made  further  inquiries  concerning  Mr. 
Wopper,  and  discovered  that  he  had  not  before  learned 
h'At  of  the  man's  bold  and  reckless  wickedness.  He 
would  as  lief  shoot  or  knife  a  man  as  to  eat. 

lu  the  end  Bimble  sat  down  and  v>Tote  as  his  in- 
stinct dictated.  He  was  sorry  if  he  had  done  injustice 
to  "  our  fellow-citizen,"  Mr.  Cutter  Woppor.  In 
what  he  had  written  in  his  previous  i.?sue  he  had  been 
misled  by  the  calumniating  reports  of  others  ;  but  he 
was  now  obh'ged  to  state,  from  authority  which  ought 
to  be  reliable,  he  had  learned  that  his  ill  impres.sions 
of  Mr.  Woppev  had  been  false,  and  that  he  had  inad- 
vertently done  the  gentleman  great  injustice. 

On  the  following  week  Mr.  Wopper  ordered  two 
huudred  copies  of  the  jiaper  for  circiilaticn  in  the 
Wild  Bottom  district  ;  andj  a  month  later  he  was 
elected  to  the  Leigislature. 

Bimble  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  not  cut  out 
for  a  political  leader  in  such  a  country,  and  he  resolved 
to  confine  himself  to  matters  of  general  interest,  and 
to  cultivate,  if  possible,  a  literary  taste  in  t'ae  commu- 
nity 01  Scalper's  Blufl'.  Here,  at  lea>t,  he  should  be 
at  home.  Here  he  could  wield  his  critic's  pen  with- 
out icar  of  such  interlopers  as  Mr.  Cutter  Wopper. 

For  a  time  things  went  quite  smoothly,  though  the 
patrons  began  to  complain  that  th^  paper  was  growing 
tame  and  watery. 

One  day  Mr.  Bimble  received  by  mail  au  original 
poem  for  publication.  It  was  entitled  "  Lines  to  my 
Sally,"  and  was  the  most  execrable  thing  he  had  ever 
seen  in  manuscript — abomiuab'e  both  in  composition 
and  in  sentimeut,  and  as  ignorant  of  all  knowledge  of 
English  grammar  as  the  wail  of  a  wolf.  It  was  signed 
"  Grizzly." 

A  brilliant  idea  possessed  Bimble.  In  his  next 
issue  he  published  a  series  of  "  Notices  to  Qorre- 
spondents,"  in  which  he  alluded  to  ''jLinestomylSaUy.  ' 
by  Grizzly,  as  one  of  the  most  brOliant  and  pathetic 
productions  he  had  ever  read.  It  was  a  literary  jewel 
from  the  mine  of  genius.  He  was  sorry  that  he  had 
not  room  for  it  in  his  present  issue.  What  could  tran- 
scend, in  touching  pathos,  these  lines  : 

On  a  ro«k  sot  Sal. ,  lucking  gud  ecuf  ter  ete  ; 
Ant  she  a  trump,  and  a  bower  tbrowed  in? 

But  he  must  forbear.  If  the  poem  was  ever  to  be 
published,  it  must  cot  be  mutilated  by  present  ex- 
tracts. 

Bimble  smiled  when  he  had  wiitten  the  article  ; 
and  he  smiled  again  when  he  read  it  in  proof.  He  re- 
garded it  as  excessively  funny,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  his  readers  would  do  the  same. 

A  few  days  thereafter  Bimble  eat  again  in  his 
sanctum,  when  the  outer  door  was  opened,  and  a  man 
entered  who  might  have  been  a  ghost  of  the  giant 
Blunderbore,  only  he  was  too  substantial  fpra  spectre. 
He  was  was  tall  and  gaunt,  dressed  in  catamount 
skins,  and  when  he  spoke  his  voice  sounded  like  the 
rumbling  of  falling  rocks. 

"  Whar'sthe  editor  '!"  he  asked. 

Bimble  nodded,  and  said  he  was  the  taan. 

"  Good  !"  rumbled  the  .stranger.  "  I'm  gl«d  I've  lit 
on  yer.    It  does  me  good  ter  see  ye." 

Bimble  thanked  him. 

"  I  happeasd  daown,  an'  thought  I'd  call." 
Bimble  invited  the  man  t«  be  seated,  but  the  oflfer 
was  not  accepted. 

"  I'm  heyr  to  »ee  'baout  the  piece  I  writ." 

"  The  piece,  sir  'i — that  you  wrote  f" 

"Yaasx-I'm  Onl:2ly— 'Ths  Wild  BtttotB  Oriady", 


folks  call  me  on  the  river.  I  writ  the  piece  to  '  Jly 
Sally.'  You  say  eumth'n  'bout  it  in  yer  last  paper, 
and  Cut.  Wopper  says  he  thinks  you  was  puttin'  it  on 
me — stufEin' — when  ye  said  'twas  brilliant  and  p'thetic 
an'  a  jewel  from  the  mine  o'  genius.  That  s  what 
Wopper  says— -an'  I  thought  I'd  jest  drop  in  and  eea 
how  'twas." 

"  -Mercy  !"  cried  Bimble,  "  how  could  I  have  been  so 
misunderstood  ?" 
"  Then  ther'  wa'n't  no  stufSn'  'bout  it '!" 
"  Certainly  not." 

'■  'Cause,  ef  there  had  been,  I'd  jest  a  let  ye  see  'a9 
I  ken  tote  a  bowie-knife  or  a  pistol  better  'n  I  ken  » 
pen.  But,  Mister  Bimble,  p'r'aps  ye'd  jest  show  fair 
by  publi.^hin'  that  yer  piece.  I'd  like  for  SaL  Wopper 
to  see  it  in  print ;  and  her  brother  Cut.  would  like  il, 
too." 

"  Sally  is  a  sister  of  our  fellow  citizen.  Cutter  Wop- 
per, Esquire  ?" 

"  Yans — an'  that's  wat  made  Cut.  so  quick  to  set  me 
on  yer  trail.    1  reckon  you'll  print  the  hull  on  it,  won't 

ye  ! ' 

"  Certainly — with  pleasure.  I  will  do  anything,  my 
dear  sir,  to  oblige  a  friend  of  our  respected  fellow-citi- 
zen, Cutter  Wopper." 

"  All  right.    Good-bye,  sir." 

"  Good-bye." 

Euripides  Bimble  did  not  remain  at  Scalpers'  BIu'J 
to  i.=.sue  another  number  of  the  Bulleti/i.  He  did  not 
like  the  constituency.  He  did  not  deem  that  a  man 
of  his  temperament  could  do  himself  justice  in  the 
chair  editorial  where  the  pen  had  to  pl.ay  second  to  the 
pistol  and  bowie-kuife,  and  where  a  brain  v.as  good  for 
nothing  unless  backed  up  by  muscle.  Bimble  is  now 
teaching  school  in  his  native  State,  and  when  he 
wishes  to  exhibit  to  his  scholars  a  striking  illustratioa 
of  the  blessings  of  education  which  they  enjoy,  as  com- 
pared with  the  benighted  condition  of  men  in  ths 
western  wilds,  he  shows  to  them  the  original  manu- 
script of  tho  poem  by  the  Wild  Bottom  Grizzly. 

THE  GREY  BOATMAN. 
•*  'iViiither,  oil  v.hither,  >joatman, 

With  your  garb  of  hodden  grey — 
Trom  whence,  and  what  your  errand. 

And  where  will  you  land,  I  pray  ; ' 

"  I  come  with  the  king's  commisa'.oc. 

Still  socking  if  I  may  tied 
On  shore,  in  the  hail,  or  liamlct. 

One  erer  contented  mind. 

"  I  come  from  the  mountain  streamlet, 

I've  carried  my  grey  canoe 
Ajound  where  tte  rocUs  r.re  roughest. 

The  rapids  I've  paddled  forough. 

"  I've  been  at  the  woodman's  cottagOi 

I've  ansvrered  the  castle's  call ; 
But  the  jewel  that  tests  the  question 

Grows  paler  before  t'nem  all." 

Then  I  saw  on  his  broad  breast  Ijin^ 

An  op.il  irithout  its  spark 
Like  a  crystal  lamp  nnlightcd, 

A  home  with  it*  hearthstone  dark. 

"  I've  sailed  on  the  silent  river. 

Still  tacking  from  shore  to  shore. 
But  the  soulless  opal  never 

A  Hash  for  a  claimant  bore. 

*'  My  lord  from  the  castle  yor.der 
Quite  failed  v.ith  the  magic  spell. 

For  he  envied  a  shooting  mane:- 
A  neighbour  would  never  sell. 

"  My  lady,  with  jewels  shining. 

Called  not  from  the  gem  a  ray. 
For  the  bitter  sigh  of  the  childless 

Was  biding  beneath  alway. 

"  The  painter  with  nodding  laurel. 

The  poet  vdth  fadeless  bay. 
Courtier,  and  hind,  and  maiden, 

Each  badti  me  a  moment  stay  ; 

"  But  the  poet  would  be  a  Milton, 

The  painter  lad  loved  in  rain. 
And  the  courtier  s  foot  was  gouty  ; 

So  I  seaward  turn  again. 

"  Tar  down  in  the  quiet  valley 

I'U  tarry  at  eventide, 
Where  the  stones  of  the  marbl«  Villaje  ' 

Stand  thickly  side  by  side."  ■* 


Where  a  rift  ia  the  budding  clover 

Had  furrowed  a  rugged  mark 
O'er  the  breast  of  the  silent  sleeper. 

To  the  opal  came  bock  its  spark. 

Ex-Mar.shal  Bazaine  will  stay  in  Madrid  next  winter 
with  several  members  of  his  family.  The  wife  of  the 
Silarshal  hat  arrived  already. 
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FRENCH  BATTLE-FIELDS. 

Having  for  the  last  three  weeks,  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, visited  once  more  the  battle-fields  and  the  towns 
and  villages  where  such  a  terrible  conflict  took  place 
four  years  ago,  T  thought  it  might  prove  interesting  to 
Irish  readers  to  learu  how  far  thcpeoi)le  in  this  part  pf 
the  country  hiverepaired  their  lossesaudthe  destruction 
saused  by  the  ravages  of  war.  In. any  case  it  cannot 
{ail  to  prove  gratifying  to  those  who  in  Ireland  so  gene- 
roiif-ly  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  sufferers  to  leara 
that  in  every  town  and  village  along  the  two  rivers 
Loire  and  Loir,  from  Orleans  to  Chateaudun,  the  scr. 
vices  rendered  ?n  the  hour  of  trial  are  remembered 
with  gratitude.  I  have  seen  large  stacks  of  piled  corn 
ind  green  fields  of  tine  potatoes,  and  was  told  that  they 
were"'  du  bid  et  des  pommes  de  terre  d'Irlande,"  from 
eeed  sect  from  Cork  in  April,  1S71.  In  Patay, 
Loigny,  and  Chateaudun  I  have  heard  ansious  inquiries 
made  for  Dr.  Baxter  and  ''  L' Ambulance  Irlnndai^e" 
and  hoard  grateful  mention  made  of  "  la  bonne  ville  de 
CorL"  All  cUases  of  people  seem  to  know  well 
Low  Ireland  synipathiscd  with  France  when  all 
the  great  Powers  in  Europe  abandoned  her. 
la  Chateaudun  aud  the  environs,  as  well  as  in 
Patay,  you  wUI  often  meet  a  peasant  in  "blouse,"  who 
four  years  ago  carried  a  sword  or  a  musket  as  a  Mobile 
Gnard  or  a  Franc-Ttreur,  who  will  tell  you  that  when 
he  was  wounded  in  battle  he  owed  his  life  to  the 
"  bons  docteurs  Irlandais."  This  said — and  I  should 
have  failed  to  keep  the  promise  I  made  to  several  if  I 
omitted  it — I  shall  say  something  of  the  position  of  the 
tfiwm  and  the  Qouotiy  which  I  saw  in  a  state  of  ruin 
daring  the  war.  Patay,  the  little  village  ?roupd  which, 
from  the  1st  to  the  4th  of  Deceniber,  so  many  battles 
were  fought,  is  now  nearly  entirely  restored  to  its 
former  state.  The  church  is  partly  rebuilt,  and  the 
Urge  ball,  which  was  broken  by  a  Prussian  shell,  is  re- 
placed. No  trace  of  the  fight  remains,  save  some  dark 
spots  on  the  benches,  blood  marks,  that  seem  indelible 
The  good  curate,  the  doctor,  and  the  notary,  who  all 
displayed  so  mu6h  coui'age  aad  devotion  to  the  wounded, 
f  e  still  there,  and  talk  with  deep  emotion  of  the  scenes 
of  carnage  they  witnessed  in  the  war.  I  saw  the  poor 
girl  (Juliette  Pigalle)  who  lostboth  hor  hand*  from  the 
fcxplosion  of  a  Prussian  shell.  She  has  artificial  hands, 
wiiich  she  uses  with  great  dexterity.  She  was  placed 
by  the  Duchess  of  Magenta  in  a  convent,  where  she 
manages  to  render  great  service  as  a  sous  maitresse, 
fcnd  is  now  on  a  visit  with  her  parents. 

Loigny,  the  little  town  that  gives  the  name  to  the 
great  battle  of  the  2nd  of  December,  in  which  the 
French  were  defeated  after  a  heroic  struggle,  and  which 
wo  saw  burning  od  that  fearful  night,  is  not  only  re- 
stored, but  much  improved.  The  old  church  has  been 
thrown  down  and  a  new  one  built  in  its  place,  a  per- 
fect gem  of  architecture,  raised  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions— splendid  specimens  of  stained  glass,  a  lofty, 
elegant  roof,  an  aisk  large  and  well  formed,  and  under 
a.  iugh  dome,  "  La  chapelle  des  Zouaves  Pontificau," 
which  is  in  itself  a  most  admirable  thing.  On  marble 
ilabsare  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  not  only  the  names 
of  the  Zouaves  who  fell  in  their  memorable  charge, 
but  those  of  the  other  regiments,  to  the  number  of 
noarly  a  thousand.  The  good  cui-ate,  Abb^  Theurd, 
whose  heroic  efibrts  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  to 
save  and  shelter  the  victims  can  never  be  for- 
gotten, showed  me  with  pride  his  splendid  church, 
■which  will  soon  be  finished.  la  the  crypt  be- 
neath a  place  is  prepared  for  the  bones  of 
the  brave  soldiers,  which  are  to  be  placed  in  glass 
causes  next  year,  and  a  small  nook  is  reserved  for 
General  Charette,  who  wishes  to  repose  among  the 
brave  soldiers  who  fought  and  fell  around  him  in  a 
eupreme  efifort  to  break  through  the  circling  foes.  In 
the  fields  around,  crosses  and  tombstones  show  where 
the  dead  were  buried.  In  many  places  those  of  both 
aj-mies  are  mixed  together,  ^nd  it  will  be  no  easy  task 
Tiost  year  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe.  General 
Ch;ijette,  though  seriously  wounded,  had  a  large 
number  of  the  bodies  of  his  men  brought  to  the  little 
cemetery,  where  he  gave  their  names  to  the  good 
ciiTite.  They  belong  to  the  first  families  of  France, 
iiome  touching  scenes  occurred  after  the  battle.  A 

young  lady,  Mdlle.  L  ,  had  fifty  bodies  disinterred, 

flnd  found  the  mangled  corpse  of  her  brother.  The 
shock  was  too  great,  and  she  became  insane,  aad  now 
thiuks  she  had  not  succeeded  in  finding  the  body. 

Chateaudun  is  still  partly  iu  a  state  of  ruin  ;  many 
of  the  houses  remain  ia  the  same  state  ia  which  I  saw 


them  soon  after  the  combat  of  the  18th  of  October. 
From  the  best  authority  I  learned  that  eight  only 
were  destroyed  by  the  shells,  185  were  set  fije  to  by 
the  Prussians  after  the  conflict  was  over,  a  combat  in 
wliich  1,400  men  resisted  for  seven  hours  against 
7,000  well-armed  soldiers,  with  all  the  implements  of 
modern  warf!ir>».  including  the  special  one  of  their  own 
— "  petroleum." 

The  fine  old  chateau,  partly  built  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  which  received  within  its  walls  such  guests 
as  Thomas  a-BeCket,  Henry  IV.,  and  Pius  VII.  ? 
received  little  damage,  but  is  left  to  decay.  It  is — or 
rather  was — the  property  of  the  young  Duke  of 
Luynes,  who  fell  fighting  gallantly  at  Monnerville, 
near  Ligny,  and  whose  brother,  the  Duke  de  Chev- 
reuse,  wa«  seriously  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Coul- 
miers.  He  (the  Duke)  was  beginning  important  re- 
pairs in  the  fine  old  castle  when  the  war  broke  out. 
It  is  sad  to  relate,  but  too  tnae,  that  passing  through 
the  town  of  Cloyes  to  the  scene  of  action,  where  he 
sacrificed  his  life  for  his  country,  he  was  insulted,  aud 
threatened  by  son^  of  the  stupid  pea-'-^antry  who,  at 
that  time,  saw  a  friend  of  the  Prussians  in  every  man 
of  property,  probably  because  they  could  not  conceive 
that  a  man  with  a  revt>nue  of  millions  could  risk  his 
life.  The  Mobile  Guards  came  up  in  time  to  save 
their  captain,  and  were  near  taking  dire  vengeance  on 
those  who  insulted  the  brave  soldier. 

General  Wittich  and  his  staflT  acted  cruelly  in  this 
little  town.  After  ordering  a  sumptuous  dinner  at 
the  principal  hotel,  with  hcaucovpde  fie.urs  aud  lighte, 
they  told  the  landlord  at  the  dessert  to  remove  any- 
thing precious  he  could  take  with  him,  and  then  the 
half  intoxicated  soldiers  set  fire  to  the  hotel,  which 
still  remains  a  heap  of  ruins,  a  fit  monument  for  such 
an  evil  deed.  The  details  of  the  combat  are  most  in- 
teresting, alpo  the  rage  of  the  victors,  when  they  found 
they  wire  a  jbunijred  to  one,  and  lost  more  men  than 
they  had  fo««  before  them. 

The  assistance  sent  from  Ireland  and  the-  labours  of 
the  Irish  Ambulance  are  spoken  of  everywhere  with 
gratitude.  Other  nations,  they  say,  came  generously  to 
our  assistance  after  being  coldly  indifferent,  and  we 
felt  as  if  we  were  receiving  alms,  but  what  we  got  from 
Ireland  came  from  a  country  that  sympathised  with 
us  from  the  day  the  war  began,  and  came  from  the 
heart. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  represent  the  French 
people  as  frivolous  and  vain,  and  even  to  say  that  they 
do  not  feel  their  late  disasters  and  humiliations.  There 
never  was  a  greater  calumny,  for  no  people  ever  felt 
them  more  acutely.  In  every  class  of  society  the 
memory  of  the  past  survives,  and  will  never  be  effaced; 
and  though  they  use  no  threats  or  vain  boastings, 
there  ie  no  sacrifice  that  they  would  not  make  to  save 
their  country  from  being  again  sullied  by  an  insolent 
and  unsparing  foe,  who  tarnished  the  glory  of  victory 
by  barbarous  and  inhuman  cruelties.  J.  M. 


A  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIFE. 
The  Omaka  (Nebraska)  Tr'thunc  says: — For  some 
days  past  a  man  of  stalwart  frame  and  commanding 
stature  has  moved  along  our  streets,  the  observed  of 
all  observers.  Dressed  in  buckskin  jacket  and  breeches, 
the  latter  tuoked  in  his  boots,  a  broad-brimmed  felt 
hat  upon  his4head,  and  no  ornaments  about  his  per- 
son save  the  countless  strands  of  buckskin  which  are 
necessary  adjuncts  of  such  a  suit,  he  would  instantly 
be  regarded  as  an  unusual  personage,  and  the  query 
could  not  but  arise,  "Who  is  he?"  Upon  inquiry 
we  found  he  wasthe  veritable  "Arkansas  Bill"  who,  in 
1867,  had  that  terrible  fight  with  a  bear,  in  which  his 
companion,  Jesse  Bell,  was  almost  torn  to  pieces,  but 
lives  to-day  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  old 
hunters  of  the  West  Arkansas  BOl,  who  is  about  29 
years  of  age,  and  stands  about  6ft.  Sin.  in  his  stock- 
ing feet,  early  in  the  spring  of  1867  fell  in  with  Jesse 
Bell  at  Green  City,  and  the  two,  with  a  View  of  pros- 
pecting, made  for  the  head  waters  of  the  Snake, 
Green,  and  Wind  Rivers.  No  lodes  being  discovered 
worth  working,  they  struck  south,  reached  Horse 
Creek,  and  stopped  to  rest  themselves  and  their 
animals  for  a  few  days.  Here,  following  an  ante- 
lope eight  miles  across  an  alkali  flat,  they  turned 
a  sharp  point  in  a  bluff  to  get  within  closer  range. 
Just  ae  Jesse,  who  was  about  six  feet  iu  advance 
of  Bill,  wafi  in  the  act  of  crawling  over 
the  sharp  rock,  he  discovered  on  the  other  side, 
in  a  hollow  about  ten  feet  off,  an  old  she  bear,  with 
two  cubs  and  a  yearling.  Instantly  Jesso  cried  out, 
I  "  A  beur  !  jnmp  buck !  this  ie  oo  place  to  fight."  With 


three  bounds  BOl  had  reached  a  level  spot  of  ground, 

and  Jesse,  when  the  bear  had  come  close  enough  to  ba 
singed  by  the  powder,  fired  and  broke  her  shoulder. 
Maddened  with  pain,  she  sprang  with  the  quickness  of 
Mghtnitig  and  caught  Jesse,  who  was  in  the  act  of 
leaping  back,  by  the  aide.  Such  was  her  momentum 
that  together  they  fell  at  Bill's  feet,  Jesse  underneath 
and  the  bear  on  top.  Instantly  she  seized  his  side  in 
her  huge  jaws,  sinking  her  upper  tusks  deep  into  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  while  she  was  prevented  from 
doing  the  same  with  her  lower  ones,  and  thus  from 
biting  a  huge  mouthful  out  of  his  side,  by  striking 
against  a  shot  pouch  which  hung  by  a  cord  from  his, 
shoulders.  Jesse,  wishing  to  get  her  attention  away 
from  such  vital  parts  kicked  her,  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant BUI,  putting  his  rifle  close  to  her  body,  at  the 
back  of  the  shoulder,  fired.  The  pain-stung  beast, 
supposing  the  cause  of  her  misery  came  from  the 
kick,  seized  Jesse's  foot  by  the  ankle  and  began  to 
chew  it  up.  Jesse  then  attempted  to  get  bis  sis 
shooter  while  Bill  was  loading.  Attracted  by  Jesse's 
movements,  she  wheeled,  and  received  another  shot 
from  the  rifle.  With  wonderful  quickness  she  struck 
this,  her  other  enemy,  a  clip  on  the  head,  knocking 
him  down,  and  a  fourth  shot  went  crashing  through 
her  body  from  the  six  shooter,  discharged  by 
Jesse  with  his  left  hand.  Instantly  she  grabbed 
and  bit  through  the  left  arm,  but  perceiving  Jesse 
moving  hia  head,  which  he  did  in  order  to  give 
BiU  a  chance  to  shoot  her  without  having  it  in  range, 
she  opened  her  huge  blood-stained  jaws,  and  took 
nearly  his  whole  head  in  her  mouth,  Jesse's  eyes  staring , 
down  her  throat.  The  situation  was  a  desperate  one, 
and  something  must  be  done  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  Bill  was  equal  to  it  and  ready.  Placing  th»^  | 
muzzle  of  his  rifle  just  at  the  back  of  the  ear,  he  fired.,,  ' 
Springing  back  in  her  death  leap,  she  tore  away  part 
of  Jesse's  upper  jaw  and  a  piece  of  the  scalp,  Sin.  wide 
by  9in.  long.  She  fell  back  upon  BUl's  legs,  who  roUed 
her  off,  and  then  took  his  kaife  and  cut  off  the  piece 
of  Jesse's  jaw  (with  the  teeth  attached),  which  hung 
by  a  thread,  trimmed  the  jagged  portion  of  what  re- 
mained of  the  scalp,  and  was  endeavoui-ing  to  dress  his 
wounded  foot,  when  the  yearling  bear  appeared  upon 
the  scene  only  a  few  feet  away.  It  was  the  work  of 
an  instant  to  seize  his  rifle  and  send  a  buUet  through 
her  head.  When  the.wounds  had  received  all  the  care  " 
possible,  Jesse  was  helped  to  his  feet  and  attempted 
to  walk.  Finding  it  impossible,  the  broad-shouldered  \ 
athletic  stooped,  and  taking  the  man  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, started  away.  Once  only  in  that  long  tramp  of 
eight  miles  did  he  stop  to  rest,  wishing  to  reach  camp 
before  dark,  and  fearing  that  the  wolves,  if  they  got 
scent  of  the  blood,  might  give  trouble.  Airiving  at 
camp,  good  fortune  favoured  them  ia  finding  there 
another  man  who  had  come  in  during  the  afternoon. 
Patching  up  their  ivounded  friend  with  pre- 
pared plaster — a  roU  of  which  hunters  generally 
carry,  they  constructed  a  "  carriage"  in  the  following 
manner  : — Lashing  a j  pole  on  each  side  of  af^pony, 
secured  to  the  pack  saddle,  while  the  other  ends 
dragged  upon  the  ground — they  constructed  a  basket 
of  plaited  deerskin  thongs  between  the  poles,  just  on 
the  back  of  the  animal,  and  in  this  placed  Jesse.  This 
is  the  Indian  method  of  transporting  their  sick  and 
wounded.  They  at  once  set  out  for  Fort  Bridger,  tra- 
velling all  that  night,  stopping  only  to  pour  cold 
water  upon  the  painful  wounds.  Never  did  Jesse  lose 
his  consciousness  ;  no  siga  of  suffering,  except  a  very 
few  gruats,  came  from  the  fearfully  lacerated  maa  in 
;;he  long  journey.  When  morning  arrived  they  halted 
for  two  hours,  and  then  continued  on  uninterruptedly 
until  night,  save  when  they  paused  by  some  stream, 
as  in  the  night,  to  bathe  the  wounded  parts.  When 
evening  came  they  arrived  at  the  ford,  where  the 
upper  trail  crosses  Green  River,  and  where  an  eiru« 
grant  outfit  had  long  before  been  plundered,  the  emi. 
grants  themselves  murdered,  and  the  waggons  thrown 
into  the  river.  They  here  procured  the  front  wheels 
of  one  of  the  waggons  and  placed  the  poles  on  this, 
instead  of  the  pony,  thus  easing  the  carriage  of  the 
sufferer.  All  that  night  and  the  next  day  they  pro- 
ceeded as  before  with  occasional  stoppages  for  reat  and 
doctoring.  The  next  night  the  journey  was  contiaued 
only  tOl  aine  o'clock,  whea  a  halt  was  made  uatil 
moraiag.  About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  party 
rode  into  Fort  Bridger,  aad  Bell  was  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital and  put  in  charge  of  the  post  surgeon.  An  ex- 
amination of  his  injuries  was  made,  when  the  surgeon 
said  to  BOl,  "  He  can  never  get  well."  Instantly  came 
the  first  words  Jesse  had  spoken — "  You  are  a  liar  if 
you  think  I  TOn't."  Truth  was  there,  for  Jesse  is  alive 
and  well  to-day,  still  following  his  favourite  pursuit  ©f 
huoting  aad  tcappisg, 
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CHAPTER  XIII.  • 

WHAT    MADGE  SATS. 

Jane  iits  looking  at  some  views  through  a  sterfo- 
Bcope  at  a  distant  table,  aud  has  discreetly  turned  her 
back  to  uB.  The  plural  pronoun  represents  Mi. 
Provisand  me.  We  are  seated  on  a  low  ottoman  near 
the  fire.  Mr.  Provis  holds  my  left  hand  in  bis  ;  and 
who  has  a  better  right  to  do  so  ?  For  am  1  not  his 
promised  wife  ? 

Yes  ;  at  last  I  have  made  him  happy  giving 
him  a  decided  answer.  Brimming  over  with  delight, 
he  sits  beside  me.  My  Jeremiah  !  in  a  marvellously- 
made  dress  coat,  with  watered  silk  facings,  lavender 
trowsers,  a  flowered  silk  waistcoat,  and  a  blue  necktie  ! 
I  mentally  resolve  to  reform  his  dress  when  he  is  my 
property — my  own — my  very  own  !  Of  course  I  am 
in  raptures  at  my  engagement  !  It  is  not  every  penni- 
less governess  gets  a  chance  of  marrying  a  man  with 
half  a  milhon  of  money  !  AVhether  or  not  the  feeling 
be  rapture,  I  can  at  least  truthfully  say  I  am  in  a  tu- 
mult of  excitement. 

Yes  ;  I  was  determined  that  Mr.  Provis  should  pro* 
pose  to  me  again  this  evening,  raid  I  have  succeeded- 
My  fiance  places  s>,  jpagnificent  diamond  ring  on  my 
finger,  saying  : 

"  I  have  to  go  up  to  London  to-morrow,  when  I'll 
bring  you  down  a  handsomer  one — but  this  will  do  for 
the  present  for  an  engagement  ring." 

I  look  carele.ssly  at  the  sparkling  stones  as  they 
glitter  and  scintillate  in  the  firelight. 

"  You  are  very  generous,  Mr.  Provis." 

"  Mr.  Provis  !" — and  my  beloved  draws  down  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  and  pats  my  hand  in  a  reproach- 
fully deprecatory  manner. 

"  I  shall  expect  to  call  you  Madge  for  the  future. 
Why  not  let  us  call  each  other  Madge  and  Jeremiah 
at  once  ?  Or  even  Jerry,  if  you  like  the  pet-name 
better.?" 

The  tete-a-tete  is  becoming  unbearable.  I  look 
across  the  room — I  can  easily  look  over  the  top  of  Mr. 
Provis'  head — and  I  see  Jane  shaking  in  an  agony  of 
suppressed  laughter.  Evidently  she  has  heard  this 
last  speech.  Only  fancy  calling  Mr.  Provis  by  a  pet 
name  ! — and  that  pet  name  to  be  "Jerry  !"  I  hasten 
to  change  the  conversation  by  remarking  : 

"It  is  unlucky  for  you  to  have  put  the  engagement 
ring  on  the  marriage  finger.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
when  that  happens  the  wedding  is  sure  to  be  broken 
ofi." 

My  Jeremiah  gives  a  stwt  of  genuine  horror  ! 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  don't  say  so  !  You  can't 
think  how  much  it  would  grieve  me  !  Pray  let  me 
take  that  wretched  ring.  I'll  bring  you  another  to- 
morrow evening,  and  I  promise  you  I  shall  not  make 
the  same  mistake.  The  marriage  broken  off !  ,  My 
dear  girl,  I  should  not  survive  it  !"  and  in  his  efforts 
to  look  pathetic,  Mr.  Provis  becomes  decidedly  apo- 
plectic. 

"  You  would  easily  find  some  one  to  fill  my  place,"  I 
say. 

'•  Now — now  !  How  can  you  say  so  !  I  never  saw 
a  young  lady  who  combines  so  much  genius,  beauty, 
and  accomplishments  as  you  do — not  to  speak  of  your 
being  of  such  good  family." 

Jane  has  come  out  very  strong  upon  t\\e.  latter  point. 
Our  descent  from  some  of  the  ancient  Welsh  princes 
»he  has  satisfactorily  demonstrated-    Some  awkward 


'(Upstions  were  b-?ing  asked  concerning  her  husl^and, 
■>vhon  Jane's  wifely  feelings  overcame  her,  and  emotion 
hindered  her  from  replying. 

At  length  the  weary,  miserable  evening  comes  to  a 
close.  Mr.  Provis  always  sends  the  carriage  home  with 
us  ;  as  he  escorts  us  down  the  steps  he  says,  to  my  utter 
dismay  : 

'■  I  shall  accompany  you  home,  my  dear  young  lady. 
You  know  I  may  now  come  and  go  with  you,  wherever 
I  like." 

Jane  enters  the  carriage  and  seats  herself  with  her 
back  to  the  horses. 

"Why  are  you  sitting  there,"  I  ask  crossly.  "I 
thought  you  hated  sitting  with  your  back  to  the 
horses  ?" 

Mr.  Provis  has  goDe  back  to  the  hall  for  a  minute, 
in  the  interval  Jane  saying,  in  an  angry,  warning 
whisper  :  W 

"  I  want  him  to  sit  beside  you.  For  goodness'  sake 
be  civil  to  him."  * 

My  betrothed  seats  himself  on  the  vacant  seat  beside 
me.  As  the  carriage  drives  down  the  avenue,  I  sit 
bolt  upright  and  well  forward.  Mr.  Provis,  nothing 
daunted,  sits  forward  also,  and  puts  his  arm  around 
my  waist  in  a  proprietory  manner,  inexpressibly  gall- 
ing to  me.  He  addresses  a  few  remafks  to  me,  to  which 
I  reply  in  monosyllables.  I  know  Jane  is  afraid  I  shall 
annoy  him  with  my  coolness,  consequently  she  comes 
to  the  rescue,  and  they  keep  up  an  animated  conver- 
sation as  we  drive  up  to  our  own  door  ;  it  is  standing 
wide  open,  and  two  people  are  standing  at  it  talking,  a 
man  and  a  woman.  TtK*  woman  isMi«s  Perrot,  the 
man  Mr.  Stauistreet.  -  ■ '■  >'• 

I  am  an  abuormally  strong-minded  woman,  at  least 
»p  people  say.  Why  is  it,  then,  ^hat  my  heart  beats 
so  wildly  and  I  tremble  so  violently  as  Jilr.  Stanistreet 
runs  down  the  steps  and  stands  at  the  open  door  ? 
Perhaps  my  emotion  is  caused  by  the  thought  that  I 
am  about  to  part  with  my  Jeremiah,?  Ah — well  !  per- 
haps it  is  !    Quitv  ■■abe  ' 

"  Dear  me  !  Who  would  have  thought  of  seeing 
jou,  Mr.  Stanistreet  ?"  says  Jane. 

"  Who,  indeed  ?"  he  assents.  "  I  came  up  with  a 
book  I  promif  ed  to  Miss  Perrot,  when  I  met  he  r  at 
Mrs.  Traynor's  the  other  night." 

Jane  asks  Mr.  Provis  to  come  in.  He  accepts  the 
invitation. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  asked  Mr.  Stanistreet;  never- 
theless he  forms  one  of  the  group  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

I  catch  a  glimpse  of  myself  in  the  looking-glass  over 
the  chimney-piece.  I  can  see  I  am  looking  my  best 
to-night.  I  look  handsome  ;  I  am  handsome.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  think  I  am  not.  My  black  net  dress, 
scarlet  opera-cloik,  and  the  scarlet  flowers  in  my  hair, 
is  the  most  becoming  costume  I  could  wear,  and 
serves  to  show  off  my  shining  hair  and  brilliant  com- 
plexion. 

I  am  glad  I  am  looking  so  well. 

Jane  has  gone  off,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 
Miss  Perrot  and  Mr.  Provis  are  discussing  a  bunch  of 
hothouse  flowers  which  we  have  brought  with  us 
in  the  carriage.  Mr.  Stanistreet  is  sti^iding  on  the 
hearthrug,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  looking  at  me 
intently.  His  manner  and  cool,  imperturbable  face 
annoy  me.  I  feel  he  knows  as  well  as  if  he  had  been 
present  all  the  evening  that  I  am  the  affianced  wife  of 
Mr.  Provis.  Therefore,  when  he  advances  a  step  or 
two  nearer  to  me,  I  .am  not  astonished  to  heai  him 
say,  sot-lo  >;ncc  : 

"  Then  I  may  congratulate  you 

My  voice  is  very  steady,  but  I  feel  old.  Yes,  that 
is  it ;  I  feel  old  and  weary  and  miserable,  as  I  reply  : 

"  Yes;  I  have  taken  your  advice." 

"  My  advice  ?" 

"  Did  you  not  advise  me  to  marry  Mr.  Provis  ?" 

"  I  wish  you  every  happiness,  Miss  Tregama." 

An  exclamatory  remark  from  Miss  Perrot  interrupt 
our  conversation. 

"  Why,  Letty  Bridges,  child  !  I  thought  your  head 
was  so  biid  you  had  gone  to  bed. 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Perrot,  it  is  much  better.  Good 
evening,  Mr.  Provis  ;"  and  Letty,  black-gowned  aud 
white-faced,  holds  out  her  hand.  My  beloved  stares 
at  her  :  I  firmly  believed  he  fancies  she  is  the  nursery- 
maid ;  finally  ho  graciously  condescends  to  take  her 
limp  little  hand  for  a  moment,  aud  then  lets  it  drop 
suddeuly  as  if  it  were  hot. 
I     "Good  evening,"  she  repeats   codudk  tows'-ds  M.^- 


Stanistreet,  He  takes  her  hand  in  his,  lays  Lis  other 
hand  upon  her  forehead,  and  says  ; 

'■  I  was  sorry  noi,  to  have  seen  you  before  this  even- 
ing.   Did  }  ou  know  I  was  fcere  ?" 

To  my  amazement,  Letty  draws  away  from  him, 
and  says,  whilst  the  colour  suffuses  her  face,  and  her 
eyes  flash  ; 

"  Yes  ;  I  knew  you  had  been  here,  but  I  thought 
you  had  gone  ;  otherwise,  I  should  not  have  come 
down  1"  and  Letty,  taking  some  work  from  a  side  table, 
hastily  leaves  the  room.  Mr.  Provis  and  Miss  Perrot 
have  not  heard  this  conversation. 

"Have 'you  and  Letty  been  quarrelling?"  I  ask, 
carelessly. 

"No." 

"  Then  why  did  she  go  off  in  such  a^ume  ?" 
"  I  have  no  iilea.    No  ;  not  any  wine  lor  me,  Mrs. 
Preston.    I  must  cow  say  good-night." 

I  generally  have  a  fire  in  my  bedroom  at  night,  and 
Letty  comes  in  ana  sits  by  it  to  brush  her  hair.  I 
put  away  my  dinner  dress,  and,  donning  my  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  go  into  her  room.  There  sits  Letty 
boit  upright  on  a  chair,  the  back  of  her  head  resting 
against  the  wall.  Her  face  is  colouriess,  and  her  arm* 
fall  nervelessly  to  her  side.  The  awful  pallor  of  her 
face  terrifies  me,  and  I  say,  affrightedly  : 

'•  Letty,  Letty  !  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  she  rephes  faintly;  "  only  one  of  my  bad 
headaches." 

"  Come,  you  cannot  stay  here.  Come  into  my  room 
to  the  fire." 

I  take  one  of  her  hands  as  I  speak  :  it  is  deathly- 
cold,  and  upon  placing  my  hand  upon  her  head,  I  find 
it  like  a  furnacs,  whilst  the  pulses  throb  beneath  my 
touch.  She  comes  with  me,  and,  sinking  into  an  easy 
chair  by  the  fire,  shakes  down  her  hair  about  her. 

"  Letty,  what  has  given  you  such  a  headache  f" 

"  Oh,  never  mind  me,  Madge,"  she  says,  half-im- 
patieiitlVi  "  r  deserve  it  for  being  e>o  foolish.  I  have 
been  crying  all  the  evening."  -  -       -  ' 

About  what '" 

"  You  know  very  well." 

"  I  do  not.  What  was  it  about  ?  About  Mr.  Staai* 
street  ?" 

"What!"  she  exclaims,  starting  up  involuntarily, 
sinking  back  the  next  minute,  and  a  spasm  of  pain 
contorts  her  brow.  "  Oh,  no.  I  was  not  crying  for 
him  !  But  I  have  been  thinking  over  what  you  said, 
Madge.  I  am  sure  you  are  right.  Mr.  Stanistreet 
must  have  been  making  a  fcol  of  me.  Promise  me 
you  will  never  say  anything  about  it  to  anybody.  I 
feel  so  humiliated.    Oh,  Madge,  I  think  I  hate  him." 

I  give  the  required  promiss.  Letty  has  become  vio- 
lently excited; so,  deeming  it  better  to  change  the  con- 
versation I  ask  : 

"  Have  you  hoard  of  my  engagement  ?" 

A  spasm  of  pain  contracts  Letty's  face  until  it  be- 
comes of  a  dull  gi-ey  colour.  Closing  her  eyes,  she 
says  slowly  : 

"  Your  engagement  to  whom  !" 

"  To  Mr.  Provis." 

Letty  opens  her  eyes — sits  upright  in  her  chair.  I 
see  she  is  about  to  speak — but  with  parted  white  lips 
sh  falls  back  senseless. 

I  call  Miss  Perrot,  who  sleep*  in  the  next  room.  En 
dcskabiUe  she  runs  hastily  in  ;  Letty  is  rather  a  favou- 
rite of  hers,  and  upon  seeing  her  l.viug  unconscious 
she  sets  up  a  series  of  suppres.^ed  howls,  utterly  un- 
worthy of  her  character  as  a  strong-minded  wom.in. 

"'  A  weak,  timid,  little  thing  .'"  she  whispers  to  me. 
"  She  has  no  more  nerve  than  a  chicken.  She's  home- 
sick, I  fancy.  Mr.  Stanistreet  inquired  for  her  this 
evening,  and  I  came  up  myself  for  her,  thinking  it 
wo\ild  rouse  her  to  come  down,  but  she  stayed  here, 
crying." 

At  length  Letty  is  put  to  bed,  and  I  return  to  my 
own  room  and  sit  thei  e  by  the  fire  thinking — thinking 
not  of  my  promised  husband — but  of  Edward  Stani- 
street. How  be  has  enthralled  me  without  any  effort 
upon  his  part  since  the  very  first  day  I  saw  hirn!  If 
I  could  only  hate  him;  but  the  magic  of  his  presence 
holds  me  spell-bound.  There  I  sit  far  into  the  night, 
and  try  to  persunde  myself  that  FMward  Stanistreet  is 
utterly  heartless — utterly  >\nworthy.  But  then  Rea- 
son steps  iu  and  says  that  I  have  no  leason  to  think 
so.  All  things  considered,  I  hrive  more  reason  to  te 
thankful  to  him  than  to  blnmc  him.  Did  he  not  save 
me  ye:irs  ago  from  my.^clf  I  did  he  not  save  me  fr<'m 
drowning,  and  has  he  not  been  polite  and  friendly  to  us 
since  we  have  conic  to  Hoppletim  ?  Yes;  Reason  tcl'.= 
me  all  this;  but  my  heart  foolishly  yeiirns  and  c  ries 
out  ill  its  bitterness — Only  love  me!  Only  love  meV 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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ORIENTALIST  DRESSES  AT  THE  MAN- 
SION HOUSE,  LONDON. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk  recently  invited  the  Oriental- 
ists who  have  been  honouring  us  by  holding  ses- 
sion in  London  to  "enjoy  the  flesh-pots"  of  the 
Egyptian  HalL  Seldom  has  a  company  more  varied 
in  nationality,  more  diversified  in  costume,  and,  it 
may  be  added  -without  flattery,  more  distinguished  by 
intellectual  capacity  in  branches  of  knovrledge  where 
distinction  is  rare,  gathered  at  the  bidding  of  any 
burgomaster.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  himself  no  mean  lin- 
guist, remarked,  in  giving  the  health  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  later  on,  that  there  was  probably  no  chief  ma- 
gistrate in  the  world,  in  times  ancient  or  modern, 
•whose  health  was  proposed  who  would  not  have  found 
here  some  representative  to  respond  for  him  in  his 
own  language.  Had  he  proposed  the  health  of  an  an- 
cient Pharoah,  Dr.  Birch  or  Professor  Lepsius  would 
have  bf«n  able  to  do  full  honour  to  it  in  hierogly- 
piiical  i<iiJL;uage.  Kad  he,  again,  proposed  the  health 
of  Seiinaouciio  or  Nebuchadnezzar,  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson  would  have  replied  in  the  best  Asoyrian  ;  and 
had  he  gone  further  Jiast,  and  drunk  the  health  of 
King  Rama,  Professor  Ma-t  MuUer  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  toast  in  the  best  Sanskrit.  And  so 
with  Chinese,  Persian,  and  every  other  language 
which  could  be  possibly  named.  The  Frank  met  the 
Cingalese  ;  theJFeringhee  button-holed  the  follower  of 
the  Prophet.  In  fact,  this  festive  parliament,  speak- 
ing in  divers  tongues,  was  a  Happy  Family.  At  the 
end  of  the  ante-room  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  arrayed  in 
the  imposing  robes  of  his  office,  with  his  good  lady 
bjr  his  side,  waited  to  receive  his  visitors,  and  many 
were  the  speculations  of  foreigners  who  had  never 
crossed  that  threshold  before  as  to  the  symbolic  mean- 
ing of  the  Lord  Mayor's  suite,  the  City  Marshal  in  uni- 
form of  scarlet,  with  the  Indian  medal  on  his  breast  ; 
the  Mace  Bearer,  with  his  tall  staflT  with  the  massive 
silver  pomme  ;  and  the  Sword  Bearer,  in  fur  head-gear 
and  ample  cape,  solemnly  holding  his  great  crusader- 
like weapon  point  downwards.  "  Who  is  he  ?"  asks 
one  Persian  of  another,  and  his  friend,  more  cunning 
in  our  peculiar  customs  than  ourselves,  quickly  an- 
swers, "  Do  you  not  know?  C'e^t  Monsieur  dc  Londrcs, 
'tis  the  headman  !"  Crosses  and  stars  sparkled  on  the 
lappel  of  almost  every  swallow-tailed  coat.Jand  broad 
ribbons,  with  orders  suspended  brooch  fashion,  clasped 
%  almost  every  throat.  Conspicuous  among  the  hiero- 
phants  of  scholarship  was  Dr.  Birch,  positively  beam- 
ing with  satisfaction.  The  gentle  knight  of  the  golden 
palm  branch  wore  the  badge  newly  conferred  'on  him 
by  the  French  Academy — a  sprig  of  feathery  bullion 
hanging  from  a  violet  ribbon — and  here  it  may  be  well 
to  state  that  no  Royal  permission  is  required  to  carry 
this,  which  is  not  a  decoration,  as  the  Legion  of  Honour 
(the  only  one  in  France  at  present)  is,  but  a  distinc- 
tion. Dr.  Birch  has  already  been  gifted  with  a,  decora- 
tion by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil — a  potentate  whom  we 
did  not  receive  with  half  the  warmth  he  merited  when 
be  was  here  some  years  ago  ;  but  this  he  did  not 
show  on  Saturday  night.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  our  fellow-countrymen  whose  shirt  fronts 
v.'ere  relieved  with  the  Star  of  India,  the  Englishmen 
at  the  banquet  were  much  in  the  same  position  as 
Lord  C'astlereagh  at  the  memorable  i^eeting  in 
Vienna — that  is  to  say,  prominent  among  the  deco- 
rated multitude,  who  exhibited  every  insignia  from 
those  of  the  North  Pole  of  Sweden  to  those  of  the 
Pink-eyed  Rabbit  of  Monaco,  simply  because  they 
were  not  decorated.  There  were  those  there  who  can 
bestow  dfcorations  as  well  as  those  whose  delight  it  is 
to  di.splay  them,  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Cliarles  of 
Roumaniabeingamongstthe  earliest  arrivals.  Thatath- 
letic soldier,  with  redfez  on  head,  and  curved  scimitarat 
his  waist-belt,  is  his  Excelleticy  Brugsch  Bey,  who  has 
been  corami.ssioued  specially  to  assist  at  the  congress 
by  tlie  Khedive  ;  the  stately  old  man  crowned  with  a 
mitrr,  and  waited  upon  by  an  ofticial  in  sky-blue 
tuRic,  is  his  Holiness  the  PaU-iarch  of  Syria,  and  truly 
ill  his  long  white  board  he  look.';  e\  ery  inch  a  patriarch. 
The  bright  little,  gentleman  in  Pereian  holah — the  bat 
Dt  boot-jMck  shape,  made  of  a  material  resembling  the 
r.iiskin  coverings  of  our  dressing-tables — is  Wanoctijee 
Cursetjee,  a  well-known  member  of  the  loyal  Par.?ee 
roirimunity  of  Bombay.  Vonder,  talking  Engli.sli 
witliii\it  accent,  but,  still,  in  features,  and  garb — t;;r- 
hr.ti  of  costly  white  stuff,  and  .*ash  and  girdle  glowing 
■.vifli  _'olilen  filagree,  i.^  Sir  Coo:uara  Iwang,  meipberol 
the  Legislative  Council  of  Ceylon.  Not  far  tium  liiiii 
i»  bijunker  Panderuuije,    notable  iu  liie  buuvksf 


crimson  turban,  an  accomplished  teacher  in  the 
Deccan  College,  who  is  as  conversant  with  our  forms 
of  speech  as  with  Tamil  and  Telegoo.  In  addition 
to  the  many  illustrious  strangers  .to  whom  the 
Orient  and  its  treasures  are  an  open  book,  there  were 
present  numerous  merchant  princes  and  journalists, 
whose  travels  have  never  extended  beyond  the  East- 
end  of  London,  but  who  still  take  a  deep  interest  in 
those  distant  lands  to  whose  ea'ly  civilisation  we  owe 
so  much.  To  the  accompaniment  of  Fred.  Godfrey's 
band,  undulating  through  the  room  as  captivatingly  as 
ever  did  the  strains  of  "lutes  and  soft  reoorderis," 
the  guests  trooped  up  the  broad  staircase,  were  an- 
nounced in  stentorian  tones,  and,  passing  through  a 
line  of  brother  sa  vant,  paid  their  respects  to  the  cor- 
porate ruler  of  the  largest  o^pital  in  the  world,  the 
chief  town  of  the  sovereign  lady  who  is  not  only  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  but  Empress  of  Hindustan.  The 
scene  was  gorgeous — one  to  cull  up  visions  of  Oriental 
magnificence — as  the  company  was  ushered  into  the 
high-ceiled  dining-hall,  with  its  avenue  of  giant  pillars 
rich  with  ornamentation,  its  glistening  chandeliers 
gemminz  the  roof  high  up,  and  its  glorious  windows  of 
stained  glass  vivified  by  sireams  of  artificial  light  pour- 
ing from  behind  them.  There  was  an  aroma  of  volup- 
tuousness in  all  t'ae  accessories — in  the  soft  music,  the 
classic  statuary,  the  luxurious  drapery,  and  the  lackeys ; 
but  here  language  fails  us,  for  who  could  describe  these 
portly  servitors,  with  hair  as  white  as  if  they  had  been 
standing  on  their  heads  in  a  flour-bin,  with  gilt-edged 
and  gold-dusted  coats,  with  calves  cased  in  sheeny 
silk,  and  shoes  resplendent  in  glittering  buckles  ■ 
It  was  painful  to  be  handed  a  plate  of  olives  by  such 
apparitions  of  splendour.  It  fairly  took  away  one's 
3|ipetite.  It  was  the  thousand-and-second  Arabian 
1  ight,  as  Professor  Max  Muller  declared. 


GAPTAm  STAMMERS. 
When  Captain  Stammers  came  to  woo, 

His  tougneijegan  to  falter^ 
He  asked  me  to  become  his  Ju — 

His  Julia  at  the  altir. 

And  then,  to  make  the  matter  worse, 

He  ended  his  confession, 
By  asking  if  I'd  mind  a,  curs — 
A  cursory  digression. 

Because  some  people  thought  a  stUl'— 

A  stammer  imperfection. 
Should  I  consider  it  a  dam— 

A  damaging  objection. 

He  thought  that  while  proposing  WSV, 

'Twas  proper  to  reveal  it. 
Because  he  looked  so  like  a  cow— 

A  coward  to  conceal  it. 

A  plain  gold  ring  he  longed  to  buy, 

If  I  would  not  abjure  it ; 
He  only  hoped  that  I  might  di— 

Direct  him  to  procure  it. 

If  I'd  be  his,  the  best  of  men 

To  ba  he  would  endeavour. 
And  be  d  consider  me  his  bea — 

His  benefactress  ever  ! 

And  then  he  said — and  heaved  a  sigb. 

As  if  in  deep  dejection — 
Ee  tcared  he  could  not  hit  my  i— 
Ideal  of  perfection. 

And  then  he  knelt  upon  the  grass 
Once  moie  his  suit  pursuing, 

So  then  I  owned  I  was  an  ass— 
Assentient  to  his  wooing  ! 


HOW  MR.  SOTHERN  WORKS. 
Sothem,  accordingto  an  interviewer  in  After  Dinner, 
says  : — Does  acting  tell  on  me  ?  Yes,  indeed,  it  does. 
Until  within  the  last  two  years  I  have  never  given 
myself  more  than  four  weeks'  rest  in  a  year.  I  have 
noticed  the  tear  and  wear  on  my  constitution,  because 
my  labours  are  heavier  than  the  public  know  anything 
about.  I  will  give  the  work  of  one  day  when  there  is 
a  matinee.  I  perhaps  have  a  .scenic  and  property  re- 
hearisal  at  nine  o'clock  ;  a  company  rehearsal  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  this  rehearsal  lasts  until  one  o'clock  ;  I 
have  an  hour  fur  lunch  ;  go  on  the  stage  at  two  o'clock 
and  act  till  half -past  four  :  I  diuo  at  five  ;  from  six  to 
seven  rest  ;  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  stage  again  ;  the 
pertormauoe  is  over  at  10.30  or  a  quarter  to  eleven  ; 
and  t'nen  I  am  so  weary  that,  after  a  light  supper,  I 
am  couipelled  to  go  at  once  to  bed.  In  my  early  days 
when  the  st;ir  writer  had  to  act  out  his  own  part,  in- 
stead of  buying  printed  books,  I  have  frequently 
wi  ittr-,1  nx\d.  studied  twelve  long  parts  a  week,  and  each 
of  tliese  was  soven  lengths,  making  an  aggregate  of 
twelve  tiwes  thitid  buudied  and  ei£ht  liu^^  oi  ireek. 


matter  p^r  v/eek.  This  was  to  arrive  at  the  mere 
question  of  getting  the  words  into  my  head,  the  ana- 
lysat.'j.i  of  the  character  being  another  thing  to  do 
afterwards.  I  have  had  to  study  aU  day,  when  I  was 
not  rehearsing  or  eating,  and  to  go  straight  home  from 
the  theatre  and  to  stay  up  to  three  or  four  or  five  in 
the  morning  ;  I  have  been  obliged  to  get  up  at  right 
o'clock  the  same  morning,  read  my  parts  over  again 
and  go  to  a  rehearsal  again  at  ten  o'clock.  I  got  my 
memory  so  well  cultivated  that  I  at  last  got  my  wife 
to  read  through  a  long  farce,  just  repeated  the  long 
speeches  twice,  without  ever  having  seen  the  words 
myself,  and  got  through  it  actually  every  word." 


CAPTURE  OF  A  SLAVER. 
The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  just  received 
from  Captain  Arthur  Brooke,  R.N.,  commander  of  her 
Majesty's  ship  Vulture,  will  be  read  with  interest.  A 
brief  account  of  the  capture  has  already  been  put* 
lished  ; — "On  the  11th  August  last  we  were  cruising 
off  the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar  on  the  look-out 
for  slavers,  when  a  sail  was  reported  from  the  mast 
head,  and  chase  immediately  given  at  full  speed.  We 
overhauled  her  at  two  p.m.,  just  as  she  was  getting 
into  shoal  water,  and  found  her  to  be  a  full  rigged 
slaver.  On  boarding  her  we  found  37  Arabs  fully 
armed,  whom  we  made  prisoners.  She  had  no  colours 
or  papers.  On  the  deck  were  80  slaves,  most  of  theta 
children,  and  at  first  -we  thought  they  were  the  whole 
cargo,  but,  on  closer  search,  a  slave  deck  was  discovered 
below,  which  measured  102  feet  long  by  4  feet  high, 
out  of  which  we  took,  by  two  small  hatchways,  no  less 
than  150  human  beings.  The  scene  beggars  descrip- 
tion. When  carried  oa  board  the  Vulture  they  were 
helpless — none  of  them  could  move  ;  they  were  quite 
naked,  whilst  their  state  of  filth  and  emaciation  was 
dreadful.  Our  men  and  officers  worked  with  a  will, 
and  soon  set  to  work  to  feed  them''^it1i  soup,  boiled 
rice,  and  the  weakest  of  them  with  wine  and  watei-. 
On  counting  we  found  that  we  had  taken  as  prisoners 
thirty-seven  Arabs  armed  ;  also  slaves — men,  41  ;  wo- 
men, 59  ;  girls,  48  ;  boys,  89  ;  making  a  total  of  237 
liberated.  Most  of  these  poor  creatures  are  sufi'ering 
from  dysentery.  We  have  had  them  on  board  near  3, 
week,  and  have  lost  seven  already.  We  are  making 
the  best  of  our  way  under  steam  and  sail  to  Seychelles, 
where  we  shall  land  them,  as  our  provisions  might  run 
short,  and  then  proceed  to  Zanzibar  with  the  Arabs, 
to  be  taken  before  the  Admiralty  Court  ;  and  if  our 
consul  can  get  the  Sultan  to  punish  them,  it  would  go 
far  towards  stopping  the  trade.  They  expected  to 
have  been  liberated,  and  are  rather  in  a  state  of  mind 
on  finding  that  under  our  new  orders  we  can  detain 
them.  ,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  realised  the  horrors  of 
the  slave  trade  until  this  capture  was  made.  Every 
morning  we  have  to  wash  them.  Just  fancy  137  boys 
and  girls  being  washed  every  morning  by  the  blue 
jackets  ;  but  it  is  quite  necessary,  though  they  hate  it, 
and  cry  and  squeal  horribly.  They  were  all  naked,  so 
we  went  into  Maygunga  and  bought  up  all  the  cotton 
stuff  we  could  get,  which  was  only  37  yards,  but  with 
this  and  the  slaver's  sails  we  have  made  them  more  de- 
cent. The  state  of  the  dhow  was  so  dreadful  that  we 
set  her  on  fire,  and  thus  destroyed  her.  She  measured 
230  tons.  During  our  cruise  we  have  boarded  144 
dhows,  and  made  two  good  captures,  this  last  being 
the  largest  for  a' long  time,  so  we  shall  come  in  for  a 
fair  share  of  prize-money.  I  have  examined  a  good 
many  of  these  slaves  respecting  their  capture ;  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  example.  A  woman  states  : — '  I  belong 
to  Mochour  tribe  ;  live  at  Bessane  ;  people  come  from 
other  country  with  cloth,  beads,  and  guns  ;  buy  a 
great  number  to  sell  to  Arab  man  ;  walk  for  four 
months  to  get  to  Kamilane  ;  sell  to  Arab  man;  put  me 
in  dhow  ;  very  hungry  ;  very  glad  to  see  white  man  ; 
not  know  a  God  ;  when  die  body  thrown  in  bush,  and 
that  is  all.'  " 


A  Hindoo  Lady  Preacher.— The  Indian  Daily 
News  says  : — We  learn  from  Ahmedabad  that  a  young 
and  accomplished  Hindoo  girl,  the  daughter  of  the 
judge  of  the  local  and  the  small  cause  court,  Mr.  Go- 
palrow  Hurry  Deshmook,  preached  a  sertpon,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  before  a  congregation  of  Hindoo  ladies, 
about  forty  in  number,  on  Saturday,  the  8th  inst.  The 
congregation  met  in  the  Hindoo  Temple,  which  is  used 
by  the  Piathna  Somaj  of  Admedabad  for  their  prayers. 
The  subject  of  the  discourse  was  "  We  worship  only 
one  God." 

Becker  Bros."  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is  a 
combination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  aU 

that  is  requisite  to  make  Teftparfect.  7  Bouth  Gxent  George'* 
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MARGARET'S  MONEY. 

"  She  has  fifty  thousand  pounds,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  and  she's  a  good  gii'l.  She'll  be  a  catch  for  some- 
body."   Then  I  thought  he  looked  at  me. 

"  Why  shoidd  he  look  at  me  V  I  thought.  "  I'm 
not  a  husband  worth  angling  for,  as  he  knows  very 
well,  this  man  who  pays  me  my  small  salar5'  every 
week  with  his  own  hands."  Stiil  he  did  look  at  me. 
And  I  answered  with  a  word  or  two  ;  I  forget  what 
now. 

"  Yes,"  he  said — talking  with  a  meaning  too,  looking 
at  me  evidently  to  see  how  I  took  the  news — Yes  ; 
and  what  do  you  suppose  she  does  with  it  ?  has  it 
locked  up  in  my  fire-proof  safe,  in  my  fire-proof  vault ; 
don't  use  it  in  any  way,  don't  get  interest  on  it ;  locks 
it  up  as  she  does  her  rings  and  pins,  and  lets  it  lie 
never  touched." 

"  I  wonder  you  don't  give  her  better  advice,"  I  said. 

"  Give  a  woman  advice  !"  he  said.  "  Try  it.  How- 
ever, I  approve  of  this.  Bettar  keep  her  dowry  locked 
up  safe  than  risk  and  lose  it.  My  fire-proof  safe  and 
fire-proof  vault  vrAl  hold  her  money — the  money  her 
husband  is  to  have  the  day  he  marries  her  fast  and 
sale." 

Then  the  old  man  trotted  away  to  his  own  desk,  and 
looked  over  it  at  me. 

"  I'm  her  guardian,"  he  said.  "  Her  father  and  I 
quarrelled,  you  know.  But  when  he  died  he  left  her 
and  her  money  in  my  care.  A  nice  thing  for  ao  old 
bachejor  to  have  a  young  niece  quartered  on  him  for 
life  !  Ill  marry  her  ofiF  as  soon  as  I  can.  I  say.  Fisher, 
come  up  and  take  tea  with  me  to-night." 

He  did  mean  it  !  He  offered  his  niece  and  her  fifty 
thousand  pounds  to  me  ?  He  had  never  liked  me 
either. 

"  shall  I  go  ?"  I  asked  myself.  "  Why  not  ?  I 
might  as  well  see  the  heiress.  I  was  not  a  man  to  be 
bought  by  money,  if  she  were  a  coarse,  vulgar  creature 
like  her  uncle  ;  but,  otherwise,  why  not  see  what  stuff 
she  was  made  of  ?  At  least,  it  could  do  no  harm  to 
tike  tea  with  old  Simon  Giddings." 

1  went  home  withhim  thai;  evening.  I  noticed  some 
little  changes  in  the  parlour,  as  though  a  lady's  hands 
had  been  busy  there  ;  and  in  a  moment  more  I  saw, 
sitting  in  the  shadow  of  the  curtains,  a  girl  dressed  in 
deep  mourning. 

"  Margaret,  Mr.  Fisher  ;  my  niece  Miss  Giddings, 
Tom,"  said  the  old  man.  As  I  bowed  1  saw  a  little 
velvet-headed  crutch  leaning  against  the  girl's  chair. 
She  was  lame,  then.  Old  Giddings  thought  this  an  ob- 
stacle to  her  making  a  fine  match.  So  he  oSered  her 
to  Tom  Fisher.  "  It  won't  do,  old  man,"  I  thought. 
"  I  shouldn't  mind  a  plain  face  so  much,  but  a  lame 
wife  will  never  do  for  me."  Then  something  w'ais- 
pered  faintly  in  my  ear,  "  "  Fifty  thousand." 

For  the  rest.  Miss  Giddings  was  fair  and  sweet  lady- 
like etoo,  which  seemed  odd  for  old  Simon's  niece,  for  he 
was  as  vulgar  as  he  was  rich  ;  and  she  Bang  to  us  after 
,  tea  very  sweetly. 

I  liked  a  girl  with  dash  and  colour,  but  still  her 
blue  eye.";  and  sweet  smile  haunted  me  a  little  after  I 
went  home.  "  She'll  never  quan-el  with  one,"  I 
thought,  "  and  a  woman  worth  fifty  thousand  pounds 
would  be  acatch  certainly  ;  but  a  crutch  !  I'll  stay 
away  from  old  Simon's  house  for  the  future."  But  he 
would  not  let  me  stay  ;  he  kept  urging  me  tc  go  home 
with  him. 

There  was  Marion  Jlore.  Perhaps  she  liked  me  a 
little.  I  admired  her  intensely,  but  she  had  no  money, 
and  I  should  take  her  away  from  her  gnug  home  to 
some  poor  sort  of  place  if  I  married  her.  I  should  hud 
it  hard  work  to  feed  and  clothe  her  decently. 

This  fair,  sweet  Margaret  was  rich  ;  and  as  time 
passed  on  I  began  to  see  her  liking  for  me.  And  I  sat 
in  the  office  one  dny,  three  mouths  from  the  time  of 
my  first  visit,  wondering  whether  I  could  be  quite  sure 
that  I  should  be  good  enough  to  the  little  thing  I 
meant  to  niiUTy  tor  her  money  to  keep  her  from 
knowing  that  there  was  no  actual  love  for  her  in  my 
heart. 

And  as  I  pondered,  the  voice  of  old  Simon  Giddings 
reached  my  ears: 

"  Tom  Fisher,  up  in  the  moou  aftin,  eh?  Well,  well, 
when  a  fellow  ii>  in  love  we  excuse  laziness  in  him. 
Thore's  my  nieee  ilargar^t  i?«v!riQg  the  ten  iuto  the 


slop  basin,  and  oversetting  the   milk  at  b'reakfast. 
'  Maggie,' says  I,  '  you're  a  thinkin'  of  some  one,  a u't 
ye  f'    she  blushed  to  her  ears.    You've  managed  to 
get  into  good  gjaces  in  that  quarter,  Tom." 
"  Do  you  think  so,"'  I  said. 

"  I  know  so,"  said  the  old  rnan.  "  I  oughtn't  to  say 
so,  you  know,  but  I'm  frank." 

I  hstened  to  him,  and  then  to  two  voices  whispering 

to  me  ; 

"  You  don't  love  her,"  said  one.  "  You  don't  hate 
her,"  said  the  other;  *"  You  don't  want  a  lame  wife," 
saicl  the  first.  "  You  do  want  fifty  thousand  pounds," 
said  the  other.  It  would  make  a  man  of  you.  You 
could  go  iuto  business  on  your  own  account.  You'd 
cease  to  be  a  slave  in  this  dingy  ofiicc." 

"  Fifty  thousand  pounds,"  1  said  to  myself.    Then  I 
started  to  my  feet. 

"  Mr.  Giddings,"  I  ec.id,  "  would  you  be  willing  to 
give  your  niece  to  me  as  my  wife  ' 

His  answer  was  ''  frank." 
Tom  Fii.her,  I'd  give  her  to  any  decent  young 
man.  ,  A  girl  bothers  me  ;  I'm  tired  of  the  charge. 
Every  one  don't  want  a  lame  wife.  If  you  like  her 
take  her,  and  on  your  wedding  day  I'll  hand  the  fifty 
thousand  pounds  to  you,  and  be  rid  of  the  charge. 
She'll  say  Yes,  don't  fear.  I'll  tell  her  that  you  asked 
me  to-night,  and  hurry  up  the  wedding." 

I  thought  I  heard  the  thump  of  a  crutch  in  the 
chuich  aisie  as  he  spoke.  I  thought  of  the  graceful 
step  of  Marion  Moie.  I  turned  faint  and  sat  down  to 
my  desk  ;  but  I  went  to  old  Simon's  house  that  night 
and  saw  Margaret.  She  looked  as  fair  and  happy  as  a 
child.  I  sat  down  by  her  and  took  her  hand.  "  Are 
you  going  to  say  Ko,  Maggie  ?"  I  said,  and  she  lifted 
her  innocent  lips  to  mine  and  kissed  me.  I'U  be 
good  to  her,"  1  said  to  myself.  "  I'll  be  very,  very 
good  to  her."  But  there  was  no  lover's  warmth  in 
my  heart ;  only  a  kind  of  gentle  pity  for  the  girl  who 
was  to  bring  rae  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

We  were  engaged.  Old  Simon  joked  iis  coarsely, 
and  seemed  to  exult  over  the  afiair.  I  might  even 
have  doubted  the  existence  of  the  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  but  that  Maggie  told  me  of  them  herself. 
'■  Uncle  v.\is  keeping  them  for  me  to  live  on  when  I 
was  an  old  misid,"  she  said.  "  But  you  shall  do  what 
you  choose  with  the  money  when  I  belong  to  you. 
'ft'e'll  buy  a  pretty  house,  shan't  v,-e,  dear,  first  of  all  ? 
and  live  there  all  our  lives-~soinewhere,  where  we  can 
have  a  garden."  So  after  that  I  never  doubted,  but 
clung  to  the  idea  as  I  could  not  if  I  h.id  loved  the 
girf- 

We  were  married  in  a  fortnight.  Uncle  Simon  and 
his  old  housekeeper  alone  u^ere  present.  It  had  touched 
me  a  good  deal  when  Margaret  had  whispered  that  she 
had  rather  not  be  married  in  church. 

''  Fancy  a  bride  limping  up  the  aisle  upon  a  crutch," 
she  said.  "  Let  me  be  married  with  none  to  stare  at 
me.  You  love  me,  so  I  don't  care  about  being  lame 
any  more,  but  I'd  rather  not  be  stared  at." 

I  took  her  in  my  arms  and  kissed  her  then.  But  I 
was  glad  not  to  go  to  church  also. 

'■  I'll  'oe  good  to  her,"  I  said,  as  the  clergyman  ut- 
tered his  prayer,  ''very,  very  good  ;"  and  I  v/as  saying 
it  again  when  I  sat  with  my  wife  in  old  Simon's  parlour 
in  the  twilight,  and  he  coming  in,  lit  the  gas,  and  stood 
twinkling  his  eyes  at  us  maliciously. 

"  So  it's  over,'"  he  said,  with  his  fiendish  chuckle. 
'■  She's  yours  now  for  her  fifty  thousand  pounds.  I'm 
going  to  hand  it  over  to-night.    I  shall  sieep  better." 

I  blushed  vAth.  shame.  "  ICot  yet,"  I  said,  "  don't 
talk  of  money  yet  !" 

"  No  ?"  said  Simon.  "  But  I  will  though.  I'ze  got 
it  here.'"  And  he  unlocked  a  sideboard  which  stood 
in  the  room,  and  brought  out  a  great  roll,  done  up 
oddly  enough  in  brov.'n  paper.  There  it  is,"  said  he, 
'•'  there  it  is  !  Look  at  it — count  it.  Fifty  thousand 
plump — count  it !" 

He  fairly  grinned  as  he  spoke.    She  smiled. 

I  saiv  something  in  his  laug'n  that  made  me  shudder. 
Without  a  word  more  I  walked  to  the  table,  opened 
the  parcel,  and  spread  out  the  notes.  There  were  fifty 
thousand  pound's  worth  of  them,  reading  the  value,  but' 
they  v.-ere  notes  of  a  broken  bank  and  valueless  as  so 
much  brown  paper. 

I  had  been  deceived.  The  girl  I  had  married  was 
penniless  1" 

"  Impofjter  !"  I  yelled.  Old  Simon  answered  with 
a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  Good  joke,"  he  said.  "  I've  done  what  I  promised. 
You've  got  the  fifty  thousand  ;  I  didn't  tell  you  what 
it  was  in.  Of  course  the  money  is  no  use  to  you,  but  I 
can't  help  t'aat  ;  ha,  ha  !" 

I  think  I  should  have  givon  him  a  blow,  but  ju^t 
then  I  heard  Margaret  Bcream.    1  looked  at  her.  I 


saw,  as  I  had  knov.  n  before,  that  she  had  no  Land  ia 
the  deception.  I  saw  an  awful  look  in  her  eyec,  a 
doubt  of  my  love  trembling  on  her  lip.  1  saw  her 
rise  and  falter  on  her  poor  feet,  and  stretch  her  bauds 
towards  me.  I  heard  her  cry,  "Thomas,  I  did  not 
know  ;"  and  then,  0  thank  God  for  it,  the  love  I  hiwi 
never  felt  before  had  ru^:hed  into  niy  heart — a  grc^t 
all-conquering  love.  I  ran  to  her.  I  took  her  iu  my 
arms.  I  gave  her  the  fir.5t  kiss  of  passionate  and  new- 
born love,  and  I  said,  "  MartMret,  ti-y  to  bear  poverty 
with  me,  for  I  love  you  better  than  my  soul." 

And  all  Margaret's  money — the  money  that  had 
faded  before  m«  like  fairy  gold — could  never  ha',  e 
given  me  half  the  joy  th.it  that  wealth  of  love,  giv^ii 
to  and  received  from  her,  gave  me  upon  our  bridal 
day — gave  me  in  all  the  first  ttiuggling  yeais  of  our 
wedded  life,  and  will  give  me,  God  grant  it,  UQlil 
the  end  ! 


EPiTAPHIANA. 
(Specially  Contributed.) 
In  St,  Michael's  churchyard,  on  John  Grl^r,  a  Pei# 
land  martyr  : — 

Under  this  »tov>e  lo  here  doth  ly 

Dust,  sai.iiiiced  to  tyranny, 

Yot  precious  in  liaruaijueles  sight, 

Siuco  uiartyred  for  hie  kingly  right ; 

■WliCu^Tcr  he  condcmrjs  tlitse  drugea. 

By  suiirage  taiuis  shall  jad^e  their  ju^jes. 

In  LichCeld  churchyard  : — 

Good  ]M»seBgcr,  here  Ues  one  here, 
That,  hviag,  did  he  evei  j-whero. 

In  Alwes  churchyard,  Elginshire  : — 
Eere  lius 
Aiiclerjoo,  of  Wttonsere, 
Slaire  o:  the  earidom  of  Moray, 
With  hif;  wife,  Ms.ijoiy, 
Whilk  him  never  dijijlificit. 
}ZM. 

In  Westerham  Churchyard,  Kent  : — 

Chsenul  ia  death  I  close  my  eyes  ; 
Iuto  thy  arms,  uiy  God,  I  Jlies. 

Id  Edenderry  churchyard  : — 

Erected  to  the  icciaory  of 
Sergeaiit-Major  Tiios.  ICeeliDg, 
isth  jLju6.?itra, 
By  his  brother  uon-cojuniissioncd  officers. 
From  catme's  chxiu  ons  liiii:  lies  buried  hoie, 
A  splrtier  active,  geuerous,  acd  sincere  ; 
By  iiiauy  kuowu,  by  all  lj&IoTed,'<'.  aB  he, 
Kis  uiuxims  truth,  his  actious  houesry. 
In  prime  of  life  death  stopped  bis  blight  career  , 
To-dfty  in  he.-.Ith,  to-mcrrow  o'er  liis  bier  ; 
As  mjiii,  like  buli'oleron  the  sea  were  born. 
Rise  and  full,  and  to  the  sea  tw:cur;i. 
Then  rest  tiicc  Keeling,  rest,  nor  fear  the  roui, 
'i'lli  the  last  trumpet  sounds  the  gvca.1  tura-out. 

In  Savoy  Churchyard  :— 
Here  lieth  Humphrey  Gosling,  of  London,  'Vintner. 
Of  the  Whyt  Hart  of  this  Parish  a  negbbor, 
Of  vcrtuoua  behaviour,  a  very  good  Archer, 
And  of  honest  miith,  a  good  company  keeper. 
So  well  enclyncd  to  poor  and  rich, 
God  sen  more  goshngs  to  be  sich. 

In  Kinson  Churchyard,  Dorset,  to  the  memory  \ 
man  who  was  murdered  neir  Poole,  3Iarch  24,  176y  : — 
A  little  tea  one  leaf  I  did  not  steal, 
For  guiltless  blood  Ehed  I  to  God  appeal, 
Put  tea  in  one  Boaie,  human  blood  in  t'other. 
And  think  v,-hat  'tis  to  siay  thy  harnileas  brother. 

In  Henfield  Church,  Sussex  : — 

Great  Jove  hath  lost  his  Gaaymeds,  I  know, 
'V\'hich  made  htm  seek  another  here  below, 
And  tindinge  none  not  one  like  unto  this. 
Hath  ta'cn  hin;  hence  into  etemall  bliss. 
Ce,rs9  then  for  thy  deer  Meaeleb  to  weep, 
God's  darlingo  was  toogoodc  for  thee  to  teep. 
But  rather  joye  in  this  great  f.ivour  given, 
A  child  on  earch  is  made  a  Saint  ia  heavca. 

In  Traquair  churchyard  : — 

Here  lyes  the  bodie  of  Davie  Bell, 
■Who  for  one  honest  tailyourdid  ejiccL 

On  .-vu  Iron  Heel  : — 

ileleased  from  the  burden  of  human  frailtv,  whicli  wr. 
borne  without  murmurin;^,  lie  the  remains  of  poor  Tip,  an 
oftsprius  of  vice,  .-it  his  birth  he  discorcred  such  a  heat  of 
disposition  that,  but  forrepeaCvid  blows  from  the  author  of 
his"  existence,  he  would  not  have  been  formed  for  society. 
Driven  to  extremes,  ho  was  a  hanger-on,  and  gencraily  at 
the  bottom  of  many  a  black  thing ;  yet,  v-hen  he  told  fast  to 
his  duty,  no  one  was  better  fitted  to  strengthen  the  under- 
standing. Still  was  he  too  often  trod  on  in  return,  and  was 
left  at  length  enthely  forsal;on  by  him  to  whom  he  had  al- 
ways proved  a  sto.idy  adherent,  ^^■om  out  in  constitution, 
no  longer  on  a  footing  with  .aiiy  one,  good  or  b;\d,  he  fell  a 
heart-broken  viccim  tu  the  pressure  of  iiis  cures  at  aw  earl; 
O^e. 


FIRST  BURGLAR  ADVEN- 
TURE. 

"  You  won't  be  afraid  to  stay  alone  to-niglit  ?"  said 
«?  husband,  as  he  kissed  aie  for  good-bye. 

"  Xo,"  I  answered;  "  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  afraid; 
"otit,  at  the  same  time.  I  should  feel  better  satisfied  if 
:>ou  were  in  the  house  or  the  money  out  of  it." 

He  laughed,  and  said  : 

"  I  am  sorry  to  leave  yow,  dear  ;  but  I  don't  sup- 
pose there  is  any  danger,  though  I  fear  it  is  pretty 
generally  known  that  the  locg-looked-for  money  to 
■pay  ofl'  the  men  arrived  to-day.  Perhaps  I  should 
not  tell  you  this  ;  but,"  he  said,  patting  me  on  the 
cheek,  "  you  are  a  brave  woman,  and  thieves  are  al- 
ways cowards." 

So  with  another  kiss  he  left  me. 

We  had  been   settled  at   M  for  about  six 

months.  They  were  running  a  new  railroad  through 
the  town,  and  my  husband  was  chief  engineer  of  the 

party.    M  was  a  pretty  little  country,  somewhat 

scattered,  so  th?.t  we  had  no  immediate  neighbours 
but  upon  one  side  an  apple  orchard,  back  and  in  front 
of  us  open,  and  on  the  other  side  the  chapel,  a  large 
limestone  building,  whose  white  back  arose  perhaps 
thirty  feet  from  the  side  of  our  pretty  little  cottage, 
which,  I  believe,  had  formerly  been  the  priest's  house. 

I  tell  you  this,  so  that  you  may  better  understand 
the  rest  of  my  story. 

After  my  husband  left,  I  called  ilaggy,  my  maid  of 
ill  work,  and  told  her  to  close  the  kitchen  windows 
»nd  lock  the  backdoor,  meanwhile  doing  the  same  my- 
self to  the  front  of  the  house.  My  husband,  ever 
thoughtful,  had  brought  me  home  the  Despatch,  and 
once  absorbed  in  its  columns,  I  forgot  that  I  was 
alone  with  only  ^^aggy,  a  raw,  rustic  girl  of  perhaps 
'.isteen,  and  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  the 
house. 

The  evening  passed  quickly  away,  and,  much  to  my 
surprise,  as  I  finis'aed  the  last  sketch  in  my  paper,  I 
heard  the  clock  strike  twelve.  Time  for  bed,  I  thought, 
lor  I  knew  it  was  u.-eless  to  viT.it  up  for  my  husband, 
who,  having  been  called  away  on  important  business, 
would  probably  be  vmable  to  return  until  the  next 
day;  so  I  went  to  the  kitchen  to  rouse  Maggy,  whom  I 
found  nodding  over  the  fire,  afraid  to  go  upstairs  un- 
til I  went. 

"  Come,"  I  said,  "  Maggy,  I  am  going  to  bad  now." 

I  had  scarcely  spoken  the  words,  when  I  heard  a 
cautious  footstep  at  the  front  door.  I  listened.  Had 
iQj  husband  come  home  <  Again  I  heard  it,  and  then 
the  door-knob  softly  turned.  I  took  off  my  slipper.5  and 
went  noiselessly  to  the  front  door  and  listened,  the 
ateps  sounded  again  at  the  door,  and  then  I  heard 
tticm  in  the  crisp  .snow,  as  they  went  round  the  house. 
So  you  are  going  to  try  the  back  door.  I  thought.  Well, 
you  won't  get  in  there,  for  we,  are  safely  locked  xip,  1 
know.  But  the  next  minute  I  thought  with  horror  of 
the  windows  that  faced  the  back  of  the  c'hurch,  which 
had  no  fastening  of  any  kind.  Maggy  was  white 
with  terror,  and  commenced  wringing  her  hands  and 
♦Tying  : 

"  pch  !  its  mtirdered  we'll  be  entirely  !" 

"  Stop  yo«r  noise,  you  fool,"  I  said,  more  forcibly 
than  elegantly. 

1  must  see  about  those  side  windows,  for  I  well 
knew  the  next  trial  would  be  there,  and  that  it  would 
hi.'  an  easy  matter  to  reaCh  them,  ar.  they  were  not  far 
from  the  ground.  As  I  again  entered  the  parlour  and 
diev.-  up  the  windo^y  shade,  I  caught  the  reflection  of 
myself  upon  the  white  back  of  the  church  opposite. 
Quick  as  a  flash  I  dropped  the  shade  again. 

'•Run,  Maggy,"  I  said,  "and  get  me  my  husband's 
old  greatcoat  from  the  entry,  and  that  old  hf.t  of  his 
which  hangs  behind  the  kitchen  door  ;  quick  !"  I  said, 
ii3  she  hesitated.  At  the  same  time  I  looked  eagerly 
round  for  something  that  would  ha,ve  the  appearance 
of  a  revolver.  I  found  what  I  wantedthe  case  of  my — 
Liusband's  meerschaum  pipe.  Juist  the  thiiig,  I  said, 
seizing  it.  By  this  time  Maggj'had  returned,  bringing 
ir.a  the  old  coat  and  hat,  and  stood  with  open  eyes  a,nd 
_aouth  regarding  me,  as  I  hastily  dressed  myseK  in 
them. 

*'  Now  open  tht,  window  wide,"  I  commanded.  She 
'  reiabliiSgly  obeyed.  I  took  my  p7aGe  diiectly  betwsea 
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the  lamp — which  I  had  turned  up  «fCi  it  would  burn 
brightly — and  the  window,  and  saw,  with  a  thrill  of 
joy,  the  shadow  of  my  own  figure  presented  on  the 
opposite  church.  Maggy  looked  first  at  me,  then  fol- 
lowed my  gaze  out  of  the  window. 

"  Shure  it's  a  man  you've  made  of  yourself,"  she 
said,  as  she  saw  the  shadow.  And  it  was  as  perfect  a 
deception  as  I  could  have  wished.  I  listened  and 
heard  the  steps  coming  round  th.e  hou.=e,  and  at  once 
fixed  myself  in  the  best  position  possible,  holding  the 
meerschaum  case  in  my  hand  as  though  I  were  loading 
a  revolver.  The  steps  ceased  ;  evidently  the  owner  of 
them  was  regarding  the  .shadow  on  the  church.  It 
looked  formidable.  Then  I  heard  thtm  cautiously  re- 
treat, the  gate  was  softly  shut,  and  Maggy,  peeping 
throug'n  the  front  windovi-s,  saw  a  man  hastening  down 
the  street. 

"  Shut  the  window,  Maggy,"  I  said  to  the  delighted 
girl  ;  the  danger  was  past.  "  Thank  God!"  I  said  re- 
verently; and  Maggy  added,  "And  that  old  coat  and 
hat." 

My  husband,  much  to  my  surprise  and  joy,  came 
home  about  an  hour  after,  and  found  me  still  dressed 
in  my  strange  masquerade.  When  I  told  him  my 
story  he  laughed  heu!  tily,  and  said,  "  I'd  back  one 
brave  woman  against  a  dozen  thieves  any  day.' ' 


The  Academie  Francaise  has  elected  M.  Ollivier  to 
be  its  chairman  for  the  quarter  ending  January  nest. 

The  cost  of  justice,  under  the  head  of  '  Courts  of 
Justice,'  in  the  financial  year  ended  the  31st  of  March 
last  was  £635,754  ISs.  4d. 

From  official  accounts  just  published  the  Customs 
tiuty  in  the  year  ended  31st  of  March  was  £3,248,446 
3s.  lid. 

The  International  Postal  Congress,  at  Berne,  has 
fixed  the  transit  rate  for  letters  at  two  francs,  and  for 
other  postal  matter  at  20  centimes  per  kilogramme. 

Intelligence  published  in  New  York  reports  that  the 
town  of  Antigua,  in  Guatemala,  has  been  destroyd  by 
an  earthquake. 

There  vv-as  a  violent  shock  of  earthquake  on  Sunday 
and  several  houses  were  injured  at  Randozza.  Rum- 
bling noises  are  audible  from  Mount  Etna. 

The  gold  diggings  in  French  Cayenne  having  proved 
remunerative,  the  Stadtholder  of  the  Dutch  AVest  In- 
dian colonies  has  sent  out  an  expedition  to  the  Ma- 
royne  River  in  the  hope  of  equally  favourable  results. 

The  Central  Asian  railway,  according  to  a  letter 
from  St.  Petersburg  in  the  AUegfine'irip,  Zeitung,  is 
again  on  the  tajj'ts.  The  cor.nection  of  Tashkend  with 
the  Russian  lines  is  only  a  question  of  time,  but  it  is 
doubtful  what  route  will  be  adopted. 

Vfo>'DERiuL  Yield  of  Baelkt — A  farmer  named 
Fanning  from  Earacurra,  near  Thurles,  sold  the 
produce  of  about  two  acres  of  barley,  yielding  27 
barrels  to  the  acre.  This  is  encouraging  news  for 
the  tillers  of  the  soil. 

FoRTUN.K  AND  MISF0RTU5E  OP  AUTHORS. — 'Victor 
Hugo  received  £3,000  from  Englisli  publis'ners  for  the 
right  of  translating  his  "  93"  before  he  had  touched 
one  penny' in  Paris.  And  Milton  only  got  £10  for 
his  "  Paradise  Lost  !"  And  Moliere  in  1C71 — 
even  after  he  had  produced  "  Tartuti'e"  and  the  Mis- 
anthrope"— was  still  styled  in  parish  registers  as 
"  Valet .'" 

DoirxoKS. — A  Russian  journal,  the  Golos,  informs  us 
that  *rr  Russia  there  is  but  one  physician  to  every 
17,800  souls.  In  Prussia  the  proportion  is  one  to 
1,200.  Ifi  Italy  there  is  one  physician  to  every  2.2S0 
inhabitants  ;  in  England  t'nere  is  one  medical  man 
(surgeons  iucluded)  to  every  3,130. 

Horses  in  Europe. — M.  Decroix,  a  chief  veterin- 
ary surgeon  of  the  French  army,  gives  the  equine 
population  of  Europe  as  follows  : — Russia,  1,800,000  ; 
Austria,  3,100,000 ;  England,  2,666,200';  Germanv, 
2,500,000  ;  Turkey,  1,100.000  ;  Spain,  650.000  ;  Hol- 
land, 300,000  ;  "Belgium,  260,000  ;  Switzerland, 
110,000  ;  France,  3,663,600. 

A  Simple  (.Plan  op  Ventilation. — The  following 
simple  method  for  ventilating  ordinary  sleeping  and 
dwelling  rooms  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Hinton  in  his 
"  Physiology  for  Practical  Use  :" — "  A  piece  of  wood 
thre  inches  high  and  exactly  as  long  as  the  breadth  of 
the  window,  is  to  be  prepared.  Let  the  sash  be  now 
raised,  the  slip  of  wood  placed  on  the  sill,  and  the 
sash  drav/n  closely  upon  it.  If  the  slip  has  been  well 
fitted  there  will  be  no  draft  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
placement of  the  sash  at  its  lov.'er  part  ;  but  ths  top 
of  the  lower  sash  Vv'ill  ovex-lap  the  bottom  of  the  up- 
per one,  and  between  the  two  bars  perpendicular  cur- 
rents of  air,  not  felt  as  draught,  will  enter  and  leave 
t  the  rosm. 
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WOMEN  VERSUS  WOMEN. 

There  are  many  women  in  the  world  who  love  their 
children  devotedly,  who  would  make  any  sacrifice  for 
them,  who  would  die  rather  thanthat  they  should  suffer 
greatly.  There  are  wives  whose  love  is  so  pure  and 
beautiful  that  the  angels  mtist  love  to  look  upon  it. 
In  her  relations  to  man  and  to  her  babes.  Eve  shames 
Adam ;  but  I  never  yet  knew  a  woman  who  wa 
earnestly,  honestly,  constantly,  and  entirely  the  friend 
of  another  woman,  who  was  not  bound  by  the  closest 
ties  of  kindred  to  her. 

Heaven  knows  why  it  is  so,perhaps.  But  I  scarcely 
believe  that  Heaven  intended  it  to  be  so.  It  i* 
not  of  divine  origin,  this  strange  spirit  of  treachery 
and  deceit,  of  jealousy  and  meanness,  that  begins  in 
boarding-school  days,  and  does  not  end-  even  in  any 
"  Old  Ladies'  Home,"  where  the  youngest  inmate  is 
aged  sixty-five. 

I  once  behered  that  women  were  true  to  each  other. 
But  I  was  very  young  then,  and  had  never  had  »^ 
"  crony."  I  have  had  one  or  two  since  ;  but  to-day 
I  would  sooner  think  of  confiding  my  joys  and  sor- 
rows to  an  amiable  rattlesnake  than  to  any  woman  not 
of  my  kindred.  And  even  that  does  not  give  me  any 
feeling  of  security,  since,  having  no  real  knowledge  of 
one's  thoughts  or  actions,  a  vroman  can  easily  write 
out  a  programme  of  her  own  to  suit  your  case,  and 
declare  that  you  have  acted  it  through,  without  giving 
you  a  chance  to  contradict  her.  , 

If  you  believe  that  your  dear  friends  are  all  above 
suspicion,  watch  the  devoted  confidantes  of  others. 
Begin  with  Celestine  and  Evehna  in  the  first  summer 
of  their  womanhood.  How  they  kiss  and  embrace, 
and  eat  ices,  and  walk,  and  go  to  matinees  together, 
and  secretly  stab  one  another  at  every  opportunity. 

And  Mrs.  Muggins.  If  you  have  any  honesty  in 
your  soul,  you  wonder  she  can  be  so  intimate  with 
any  one  she  hates  as  she  does  Mrs.  Trotters,  whom  she 
suspects  of  awful  things  quite  nameless  in  polite  so- 
ciety, and  who  is  "  so  ridiculous,  my  dear." 

You  know  that  if  she  did  suspect  her,  s'ne  would 
never  touch  kid  gloves  with  her,  and  tell  her  she  had 
not  seen  her  for  an  age.  You  know  that  if  she  was 
ridiculous,  she  would  not  so  delight  in  driving  out 
with  her.  You  know  that  envy  of  Mrs.  T.'s  splendid 
income  is  at  the  bottom  of  Mrs.  M.'s  spite.  So  you 
don't  mark  Mrs.  T.'s  name  from  your  visiting  list  be- 
cause of  all  this  talk  and  all  these  lies,  but,  ten  to 
one,  you  repeat  a  few  of  the  latter,  and  in  a  circle 
where  she  is  greeted  with  smiles  and  hand-sljaking, 
the  ca;lumnic3  which  might  cause  duels  or  lawsuits 
are  in  circulation  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Trotters. 

In  old  times,  when  our  great  great  grandmothers 
got  hold  of  a  piece  of  scandal,  they  excommunicated 
the  scandalised  from  their  tea  parties. 

We  don't  do  it  now.  You  hear  from  Mrs.  B  that 
Mrs.  C.  has  broken  a  very  important  commandment 
which  it  has  not  yet  become  fashionable  to  break,  and 
meet  Mrs.  C.  next  day  at  Mrs.  B 's  morning  concert, 
and  hear  Mrs.  B.  say  to  Mrs.  C,  "What  a  dear  you  wore 
to  come  !" 

I  wish,  for  the  sake  of  my  sex,  that  all  social  inter- 
course between  women  might  be  suspended,  or  that 
decent  and  respectful  speech  of  each  other  could  be 
enforced,  at  least  of  companions  and  associates  and  re- 
puted friends. 

To-day,  women  who  associate  with  each  other,  eat 
at  each  othei's  tables,  and  ride  in  each  other's  carriages, 
will  accuse  each  other  of  every  crime  in  the  calendar 
save  t'ne  murder  of  an  adult  person  ;  and  will  utter 
these  accusations  without  one  moment  believing  one 
word  of  them.  And  you  think,  and  I  thiuk,  that  we 
are  spared — not  if  there  be  a  motive  for  our  traducing. 
A  woman's  association  of  any  kind  is  always  a  teem- 
ing hotbed  of  treacheiy,  scandal,  insolence,  petty  des- 
potism, and  meanness  ;  and  the  higher  in  the  scale  of 
society  the  members  stand,  the  worse  it  is.  And  so 
the  consequence  is,  that  while  nearly  all  the  ladies  in 
respecta'ble  society  are  spotless,  there  are  few  of  whom 
some  faint  slander  is  not  whispered. 

We  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  this  state  of  things, 
and  I  am.  We  ought  to  love  each  other,  we  women, 
for  we  only  can  understand  what  women  have  to  sufl'er. 
We  shoulci  never  utter  a  word  against  another  woman 
until  it  is  a  truth  for  which  we  can  vouch,  and  evea 
then  the  mantle  of  our  charity  should  be  wide  enough 
to  veil  all  but  positive  crime. 

ACNT  PaTT?. 
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A  LEAF  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A 
DETECTIVE.  . 

The  Xeptune  was  as  fine  a  vessel  as  ever  ploughed  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  ancValthongh  she  was  caught  in  several 
storms  every  year,  yet  for  ten  years  did  she  make  her 
monthly  trips,  with  Ler  usual  large  cargo  of  living 
freight.  Her  captain  was  as  jolly  an  old, sea-dog  as 
ever  lived,  and  if  once  you  crossed  with  old  Bowler, 
Tou  would,  if  possible,  make  the  trip  with  him  again 
his  greatest  pleasure  being  inmakinghisguests  at  home. 
I  had  been  acquaibted  with  him  for  several  years  be- 
fore the  occurrence  I  am  about  to  relate,  and  what  was 
at  first  but  a  passenger's  acquaintance  had  ripened  into 
a  firm  friendship,  cemented  by  such  strong  ties  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  sever  them. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  December,  184 — ,  that  a 

despatch  reached  me  from   Liverpool,  from  Captain 

Bowler.    It  read  as  follows  • — 

Steamer  Neptune,  lO.'iO  a.m., 
Decembtr  14th. 
Dear  R. — Meet  us  at  tUc  wharf.     I  have  a  strange  and 
dangerous  case  on  hand. 

BOVxXER. 

The  next  morning  I  noticed  in  the  papers  a 
despatch  to  the  eflect  that  a  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted on  board  the  Neptune,  on  Ler  trip  across.  jiCo 
particulars  were  given. 

I  readiy  knew  from  this  that  the  captain  wanted 
me  to  sift  this  matter  for  him,  so  I  was  at  the  wharf 
some  time  before  the  steamer  was  to  arrrive  ;  and  so 
anxious  was  I  that  I  chartered  a  tag  and  steamed 
down  the  bay  to  meet  her. 

The  captain  was  delighted  to  see  me.  and  as  soon  as 
I  got  on  board,  carried  me  into  hii  private  office,  and 
told  me  the  full  particulaisof  the  strange  case,  without 
making  any  couiments  whatever,  until  after  I  had  ex- 
pressed my  opinion.  '"  Well,  R.,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he 
sat  down,  "  I  have  a  strange  ca.se  on  board.  I  have 
been  crossing  the  ocean  now  these  seven  years,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  that  anything  unpleasant  has 
happened  on  board. 

"  The  circumstancf's  are  these  : — The  murdered  man 
shipped  as  a  first  cabin  passenger  at  Liverpool  for  New 
Orleans,  and  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  some  wealth.  The 
third  day  out  we  met  with  several  strong  pufl's  of 
wind,  and  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  we  had  i  i^^ht  stiif 
breezes,  something  that  you  v/ouid  call  a  storm.  Well, 
Sir.  De  Vere,  the  murdered  man,  was  very  uneasy  and 
very  sensitive,  and  once  or  twice,  during  the  most  se- 
vere part  of  the  gale,  he  was  jostled  and  knocked  by 
the  prisoner,  a  Mr.  Wallace.  This  of  course  was  acci- 
dental, for  when  the  old  ship  would  give  a  lurch  the 
passengers  would  have  to  look  out  for  themselves.  Still 
De  Vere  v/as  under  the  impression  that  Wallace  had 
knocked  him  intentionally,  and  threats  of  dire  ven- 
geance passed  between  them.  I  even  foand  it  neces- 
sary to  interfere  to  preserve  good  order.  At  length 
the  last  straw  was  placed  on  the  camel's  bnck.  The 
morning  of  the  evening  on  which  he  was  murdered, 
while  he  was  taking  a  gl;>.ss  of  wine  at  the  bar,  bv  some 
accident  Wallace  tripped  and  fell  against  him,  dashing 
the  wine  in  his  face.  This  was  too  much,  and  as  Vv'al- 
lace  fell  on  the  floor  of  the  deck,  De  Vere  gave  him  a 
kick  in  the  face  with  great  venom,  at  the  same  time 
cursing  him. 

"  Waliice  l  aised  himself  up,  and,  wiping  the  blood 
from  his  face,  merely  remarked,  '  Your  blood  shall  be 
equally  poured  out."  I  endeavoured  to  pacify  them 
both  to  the  'oest  of  niy  ability,  and  thought  nothing 
more  of  it,  <l\iring  the  day. 

"  That  night  there  >s  eietwo  new  hands  that  I  h^id 
shipped  in  Liverpool,  who  were  going  to  Work  tluir 
passage  acrt.ss,  on  duty  in  the  foie  part  of  the  ship. 
[The  captain  did  not  use  any  nautical  terms,  as  1  wa.ia 
genuine  land-lubber.] 

"  The  next  morning  De  Vere  did  not  come  down  to 
the  breakfast  t*\ble,  but  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to 
this,  as  he  frequently  remained  in  his  bed  until  tv.-elve 
o'clock  ;  but  when  "he  did  not  come  to  lunch  I  began 
to  look  for  hiin,  and  could  find  no  trace  of  him  any- 
where. A  strict  nenrch  was  at  once  set  on  foot,  and 
after  several  hours  his  murdered  body  was  found 
hanging  ot^  the  suchar.  I  at  ouce  had  the  body  drawn 
I'.p,  and  instituted  b  searching  investigation  into  the 
cause  of  the  murder,  for  it  was  evident  that  it  was  no- 
thing but  a  murder.  As  a  first  precaution  I  caused 
Wallace  to  be  put  under  nrrest,  and  then  held  an  in- 
formal inquest.    The  body  bore  marks  of  rough  usage; 
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the  skull  was  sniaslied  in  on  the  top,  displaying  a  por- 
tion of  the  brain  ;  there  were  also  bruises  on  his  breast 
and  back,  and  a  wound  on  the  throat  which  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  made  with  a  razor  or  some 
such.instrument  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  some  very 
strong  person  must  have  inflicted  all  of  these  wounds." 

"  I  first  examined  the  two  new  sailors,  and  although 
they  were  examined  separately,  still  they  both  made 
the  same  .statetnent,  to  the  effect  that  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  fnorning  they  were  both  on  watch,  when  they 
saw  De  Vere  and  a  much  smaller  man,  whom  they  re- 
cognised as  Wallace,  approach  the  prow  of  the  ve.ssel 
and  engage  in  a. very  animated  discussion.  After  talk- 
ing for  a  short  time,  De  Vers  struck  his  eompsuion, 
knocking  him  down  ;  and  he,  on  rising,  picked  up  a 
belaying  pin  and  struck  De  Vere  on  the  head,  and  then 
continued  striking  him  on  the  breast  and  shoulders  ; 
after  which,  to  make  things  sure,  he  cut  his  throat, 
and  heaved  him  overboard.  This  was  conclusive,  and 
I  immediately  had  Wallace  watched  closely. 

"  On  examining  the  body,  I  found  that  his  pockets 
had  been  rifled  :  "nis  watch  was  gone,  and  his  purse 
and  a  very  handsome  diamond  pin ;  but  a  search  among 
the  efl'ects  of  Wallace  failed  to  disclose  any  of  these 
things.  I  examined  everything  in  his  berth,  but  could 
find  nothing  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  he  was 
guilty,  such  as  not  to  be  doubted  ;  and  besides,  the 
unpleasant  feelings  between  the  prisoner  and  the  mur- 
dered man  were  the  talk  of  the  passengers,  and  the 
threat  made  'oy  AVallace  on  the  morning  of  that  night 
was  of  itself  evidence  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant 
any  steps  I  might  take.  This,  then,  is  how  the  case 
stands  now,  and  I  sent  for  you,  for  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do." 

As  soon  as  he  finished,  my  first  wish  was  to  see  the 
body  of  the  murdered  man. 

It  bore  marks  of  hard  usage.  It  had  been  embalmed 
the  day  it  was  found.  After  seeing  tiiis  I  went  to  see 
the  prisoner,  and  was  startled  to  find  that  he  was  a 
college  mate  of  my  brother. 

I  at  once  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  case,  and.  after 
a  short  conversation  with  him,  I  felt  fully  convinced 
that  he  was  innocent  of  t'ne  crime,  although  the  cLr- 
cum.stantial  evidence  was  so  strong  against  him,  and 
the  great  trouble  now  was  to  discoverthe  guiltyperson 
or  per.sons,  as  the  case  might  be. 

My  first  care  was  to  secure  the  presence  of  the  two 
witnesses,  although  they  seemed  unwilling  to  have  to 
give  such  damning  testimony  against  a  man  Vi-ho  was 
a  stranger  to  them  ;  and  besides,  they  had  no  means, 
and  were  coming  to  pursue  their  trade.',  one  being  a 
shiiemaker,  and  the  other  a  blacksmith  ;  but  when  I 
promised  to  pay  them  for  their  time  and  trouble, 
they  seemed  more  willing. 

I  then  esamini'd  very  carefully  the  spot  of  the  mur- 
der to  see  if  I  could  discover  any  kind  of  a  cluo. 
There  were  the  bloodstains  on  the  floo",  and  the  coils 
of  rope  knocked  about  in  a  very  unsailorlike  manner, 
which  bore  unmistakable  marks  of  a  struggle.  I  also 
looked  over  the  side  of  the  ship  to  see  where  the  body 
was  founel :  anel.  on  a  very  close  examination,  I  thought 
I  noticed  the  handle  of  something  caught  in  one  of 
the  links  of  the  anchor  chain.  I  succeeded  in  letting 
myself  down,  and  found  that  it  was  the  handle  of  a 
shoemaker's  knife  that  I  had  seen,  and  the  blade  had 
spots  upon  it  resembling  blood.  I  was  confielent  that 
it  was  with  this  instiument  that  the  tbro.it  of  the 
murdered  man  had  been  cut. 

I  placed  the  knife  in  my  pocket,  but  said  nothing 
about  it. 

I  then  brought  the  two  witnesses  in  t^fe  presence  of 
the  prisone:-,  and  asked  thera  if  he  was  the  person  they 
saw  commit  the  murder.  They  both  stated  uuhesitat- 
ingly  : 

•■  Yes." 

Tlicro  conld  be  nothing  done  now,  but  to  hand  over 
V»'iillace  to  the  Droper  authorities  uijcn-  the  arrival  of 
the  ship  in  d^'ck. 

I  sent  for  iwy  brother  as  soon  as  we  landed,  and  we 
went  together  with  Wallace,  so  as  to  obtain  for  him 
as  comfnrtal)lc  e^uarters  as  possible.  At  the  same  time 
I  assured  him  that  I  would  eventually  succeed  in  hav- 
ing him  acquitted.  As  there  were  no  wtness^  to 
wait  for,  and  as  the  lawyers  could  only  confine  their' 
investigations  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  .ship,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  any  delay  in  the  investigation  and 
trial,  which  took  place  within  three  days  of  the  arrival 
of  the  ship  in  port. 

Tlie  evidence  given  was  in  accordance  with  the  facts 
stated  above. 

The  captain  testified  to  the  quarrels  between  them, 
and  the  apparent  unpleasantness  that  existed.  He  also 
gave  his  testimony  with  reference  to  the  money  and 
valuable  effects  which  De  Vere  had  about  him,  but 
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which  could  not  be  fvund  either  on  hi-  person  or  ia 
the  possession  of  the  i»risoner. 

The  two  sailors  testified  to  the  struggle  in  about  the 
same  language  as  that  given  by  the  captain.  Arxl  oq 
being  questioned  as  to  how  they  could  distinguLsh  the 
features  of  the  murderer  sufficiently  well  to  swear  to 
him.  they  both  replied  that  they  saw  by  the  light  of 
the  moon.  Both  of  these  witnesses  were  examined  se- 
parately. 

The  bar-tender  testified  to  the  threat  made  by  Wal- 
lace on  that  morning — "  Your  blood  shall  be  equally 
poured  out,"  and  jlso  to  the  unfriendly  feelings  that 
exi.sted. 

The  evidence  was  so  conclusive  that  Wallace  was 
put  upon  his  trial,  charged  with  murder  in  the  first 
degice. 

Wallace  was  a  small  man,  of  a  sickly  nature,  and  had 
been  travelling  in  France  for  his  health  ;  and  was  now 
returning,  confident  that  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
would  be  an  invaliel.  And  my  brother,  after  examin- 
ing the  fractured  .skull  and  bruised  shoulders  and 
breast  of  De  Vere,  said  that  it  was  impossible  lor  him 
to  have  made  them. 

At  the  trial  the  evidence  was  the  same. 

In  the  intervening  time  between  the  incjuest  and 
the  trial,  I  had  made  myself  familiar  with  the  haunts 
of  the  two  .sailors,  and  had  obtained  for  them  bot'a 
work  at  their  respective  tiades,  with  personal  friends, 
whom  I  charged  to  keep  a  watch  over  their  new  work- 
men. And  by  the  day  of  the  trial,  which  wa.-;  only  four 
days  after ,the  inquest,  I  had  obtained  considerable  in- 
formation, and  I  determined  to  manage  the  case  for 
Wallace  myself. 

As  it  was  at  the  inquest,  so  at  the  trial  I  had  these 
two  v.itnesses  examined  separately — the  blacksmith 
first ;  and  when  he  testified  thr.t  he  sav,-  the  muiderer 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  I  called  for  the  log  of  the 
ship  as  testimony,  and  reaef  the  following  as  tke  record 
of  that  night  : 

"  Dec.  10 — wind,  W.  S.W. ;  cloudy  and  foggy — had 
to  keejj  the  fog  btU  ringing  all  night.  Neither  moon 
nor  stars  visible,  so  could  not  tell  position." 

I  dismissed  this  v.-itnoss,  or  rather  asked  to  keep 
him  in  custody  as  I  might  want  him  again,  and  called 
the  other. 

The  testimony  was  the  same,  and  again  I  put  in  the 
log-book  as  testimony  ;  and  when  I  saw  him  falter, 
I  pushed  things,  and.  taking  the  knife  from  my 
pocket,  I  placeel  it  on  table  before  the  judge,  saying  : 

"  I  charge  this  man  with  the  murder,  anel  can  prove 
my  charge." 

I  was  then  about  to  begin  with  my  proofs,  when  the 
deputy  sheriff  entered,  and  stated  that  the  blacksmith 
wauted  to  turn  Queen's  evidence  and  confess  all  he 
knew  about  the  crime. 

I  as.;nted  to  this,  provided  he  would  be  also  put 
upon  his  trial,  and  that  his  confession  would  not  alter 
his  chances  for  conviction. 

He  was  then  brought  in,  and  .stated  that  the  shoe- 
maker had  suggested  the  de;d,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  money  and  valuables  of  the  murdered  man. 
He  said  that  he  went  to  Mr.  De  Vere's  cabin,  and  told 
him  that  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  insulted  in  the 
morning  wanted  t"  see  him  in  the  forward  part  of  the- 
boat  ;  that  Mr.  De  Vere  got  up  and  dresseti  at  once, 
and  went  to  the  place  where  the  shoemaker  was  wait- 
ing. As  soon  as  he  got  there,  he — the  blacksmith— 
hit  him  on  the  head,  felling  iiim  to  the  floor  ;  and  the 
shoemaker,  fe.'.ring  he  might  cry,  cut  his  throat  v  i-h 
his  knife,  while  some  more  blows  were  given,  '.^h  y 
then  both  pitched  him  overboarel,  not  thinking  ijuc 
that  his  body  would  be  the  looei  ot  .sU-ii  ks  before  ujorn- 
'iug.  But  when  the  'oody  was  found  the  next  d.iy, 
they  consultetl  together  and  fe>rmetl  their  plans.  Ti^e 
testimony  which  they  had  both  given,  and  had  re- 
peateel  so  often  and  so  accurately  each  time,  was  the 
result  of  this. 

Search  was    then    made  among  th?  effects  of 
the  two  men,  and  pawn-tickets  for  the  valuables 
were  found  in  the  shoemaker's  trunk.     An  officer 
was  sent  to  the  pawn-shop,  and  there  found  the  watch  • 
and  a  diAmond  pin,  th^-  property  ot  De  Vere. 

There  was  no  use  for  delay — the  same  jury  was  re- 
tained, the  witnesses  l.>ecame  prisoners ;  and  after  only 
one  hour,  both  of  the  prisuncrs  were  sent  to  the 
gnllows.  Wallace  never  recovered  from  the  shock 
he  received  at  being  placed  on  his  tiial  for  murder  ; 
and  two  months  after  this  I  assisted  at  his  fuui-ral. 


Captain  E.  D.  Upton,  auihor  of  "  Newmarket  and 
Arabia,"  is  about  to  start  for  the  East  to  pursue  his  in- 
vestigation into  the  diti'erent  breeds  of  Arab  horses. 
Captain  Upton  will  probably  bring  some  mares  and 
stallions  back  with  him  to  England. 
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A  SINGULAR  DUEL. 

Jlajor  Burforfl,  called  by  way  of  eminence  "  the 
mxjor,"  was  the  mobt  rioted  duellist  of  his  day,  a  dead 
shot  a  perfect  master  of  fence  ;  and,  in  his  enmities 
utterly  relentless,  hia  name  had  become  »  terror  to  all 
who  knew  him. 

In  the  midst  of  a  knot  of  admiring  friends  one  dayj 
the  msjor  w.in  discoursing  of  his  last  "affair,"  and 
com^^lacently  e.xplniuing  how  it  came  that  he  had  only 
mortally  wounded  his  adversary  instead  of  killing 
him  on  the  fpot,  when  one  of  xwo  gentlemen  standing 
within  hearing  suddenly  advanced  and  str«ck  him  in 
the  face. 

The  spectators  ^tood  aghast.  What  could  ■  have 
tempted  the  stranger  to  rush  madly  on  his  fate.  He 
was  an  old  man.  Already,  to  appearance,  had  three- 
score years  and  ten  passed  over  his  head.  He  must 
have  been  indeed  weary  of  a  life  whose  brief  remnant 
he  was  ready  to  cast  away  so  recklessly. 

The  major  was  a.?tounded.  The  very  audacity  of 
the  outrage  struck  him  with  amazement. 

'"  Is  the  provocation  sufficient,  or  must  I  repeat  it  ?" 
inqiiired  his  assailant. 

The  Major's  hrst  impulse  was  to  return  blow  for 
blow.  But  tierce  and  violent  as  were  his  passions,  he 
h;.d  schooled  himself  to  complete  ma.stery  over  them, 
and  a  moment's  reflection  tdd  him  how  bootless,  under 
the  circumstances,  would  be  a  public  brawl.  The  in- 
dignity he  had  received  would  admit  of  but  one  repa- 
ration, and  that  he  determined  to  lose  no  time  in 
seeking. 

"  The  insult  is  suffif  ient,"  he  answered,  with  forced 
calmness.  '•  Oblige  me  by  naming  a  friend — lor  your 
own  name  I  care  not — to  whom  I  may  refer  any  one 
of  my  own." 

"  This  gentleman,"  replied  the  other,  resuming  the 
arm  of  his  companion,  will  return  here  in  an  hour 
to  Confer  with  any  one  you  may  designate."  And  the 
two  strangers  took  their  leave  together. 

At  sunrise,  on  the  following  morning,  the  princi- 
pal.<  and  their  seeonfls  made  their  appearance  on  the 
grijund  selected.  Ko  one  else  was  present,  ii'.t  even  a 
surgeon.  The  Major,  in  his  past  wsperience,  never  had 
needed  one,  and  his  opponent,  it  was  plain,  was  care- 
.  less  of  consequences. 

There  ^^ils  r.o  necessity  for  delay.  The  preliminaries 
had  all  been  settled.  The  parties  were  to  tight  with 
pistols  at  ten  paces,  the  combat  to  continue  till  one  or 
both  had  fallen.  One  condition  had  been  insisted 
upon  by  the  stranger,  which  called  an  indignant  blush 
to  the  ilajor's  cheek,  as  it  seemed  to  imply  an  impu- 
tation upon  his  honour,  though  he  submitted  to  it 
with  the  best  grace  he  could.  It  was  that,  before 
placing  the  combatants,  the  bodies  of  both  should  be. 
insijected,  to  s-ee  that  no  secret  protective  device  wa« 
employed  by  either. 

The  ground  was  measured,  and  the  men 'placed. 
There  was  a  marked  contra.-st  between  the  two  in  more 
resj/ects  than  that  of  years.  The  old  man,  erect  and 
motionless  as  a  statue,  his  whitened  locks  floating  in 
the.  breeze,  never  ojice  looked  at  his  antagonist,  toward 
whom  his  side  was  turned.  His  face  vras  stern  and  de- 
termined, but  had  nothing  malignant  in  it.  The 
Major,  on  the  other  hand,  glared  fiercely  on  his  foe, 
seeming  even  to  grudge  the  few  moments  of  life  yet 
eked  out  to  him. 

"Were  he  my  own  fathpr  I  would  kill  him  !"  he 
said,  audibly  replying  to  some  whispered  expostula- 
tion of  his  second,  v.dio  was  evidently  touched  by  the 
old  man's  venerable  appearance. 

The  pistols  were  put  in  the  hands  of  the  principals, 
and  the  giving  of  the  word  was  explained. 

"  Gentlemen  are  you  ready  ?" 

"  Eeady,"  both  answered. 

Still  the  old  man  moved  not,  nor  did  he  direct  a 
single  glance  at  his  adversary.  His  eyes  were  fixed  in 
front.  His  attitude  was  one  of  rapt  attention.  He 
seemed  like  one  listening  intently. 

"  Fire!" 

Without  changing  the  direction  of  his  gaze,  or  other 
movement  than  that  of  his  arm,  which  rose  with  the 
precision  and  steadiness  of  a  nicely  adjusted  machine, 
the  old  man  brought  his  pistol  to  the  level  of  his 
enemy's  breast.  For  an  instant  he  held  it  there.  Still 
no  look  in  the  direction  it  pointed.  Still  the  same  ap- 
pearance of  eager  listening. 

The  Major  was  is  so  hurry.  He  could  aSoii  ^  ^^^^ 


hjs  time  with  a  man  who  held  his  pistoL  at  random, 
without  looking  whitherward.  He  was 'determined 
to  make  sure  work.  If  his  ball  missed  his  adversary's 
heart,  though  but  the  fraction  of  an  inch,  he' would 
never  make  pretensions  to  skill  again. 

The  sharp  report  of  the  str.mser's  pistol  was  fol- 
lowed by  a,  convulsive  jerk  of  the  Major's  arm,  causing 
the  discharge  of  his  weapon  far  wide  of  its  mai'k, 
while  he,  staggering  a  few  paces  backward,  fell  heavily 
to  the  ground. 

''Conduct  me  to  him,"  said  the  old  man  to  his 
friend. 

The  latt.er  took  his  principal's  arm,  and  led  him 
close  to  the  prosti-ate  form  ol"  the  Major,  whoae  second, 
kneeling  by  his  fide,  had  torn  open  his  garments,  ex- 
posing to  view  the  fatal  wound  in  his  breast  made  by 
the  strdJiger's  bullet. 

"  Is  your  friend  seriously  hurt  ?"  coolly  inquired  the 
latter. 

"  Yoii  can  see  for  yourself,  sir,"  the  seoond  an- 
swered. 

"  There  vou  are  in  error,"  replied  the  other;  '"'  I  am 
totally  blind." 

The  wounded  man  (who  had  by  this  time  revived  a 
little)  and  his  friend  looked  at  the  stranger  in  aston- 
ishment. 

There  was  no  visible  defect  in  his  organs  of  vision, 
but  there  was  that  fixity  of  look,  that  "  benching  ot  the 
eyes  on  vacancy,"  which  so  unmistakably  evinces  the 
absence  of  sight. 

Who  are  you,  and  what  was  your  motive  in  seek- 
ing tl  U  eai  oii'iter  ?"  the  M  jor  faintly  murm-ured. 

•  First,  are  you  in  a  condition  to  renew  it;" inquired 
the  stranger. 

"  There  is  no  need;  I  am  dying." 

"  When  I  have  told  you  who  I  am,"  the  stranger  re- 
sumed, "you  will  scarce  require  to  be  told  my  motive 
for  what  I  have  done. 

"No  wonder  you  have  forgotten  Jam?s  Merton," 
he  continued,  "for  he  is  greatly  changed,  no  doubt." 

The  dying  man  started,  and  groaned  bitterly, 

"  But  I  have  never  forgotten  you,  Richard  Buford, 
nor  the  injuries  you  have  done  me. 

"  A  cherished  daughter,  the  pride  of  my  eyes  and  the 
joy  of  her  mother's  heart,  you  enticed  fium  her  home, 
deceived  by  a  sham  marriage,  and  then  abandoned  to 
die  of  a  broken  heart. 

"  My  son  and  only  remaining  child,  in  a  rash  atternpt 
to  avenge  his  si.ster's  wrong,  fell  a  victim  to  your  ac- 
cursed sKill.  You  even  robbed  him  of  the  ordinai-y 
chances  of  combat,  unequal  as  they  would  have  been, 
by  encasing  your  cowardly  body  in  concealed  armour. 

"  The  loss  of  both  our  children  unsettled  my  wife's 
reason,  and  she  died  in  a  mad-house. 

'•  Could  I  have  found  you  then  I  would  have  given 
you  no  chance  for  your  life  ;  but  valiant  as  you  have 
always  professed  to  be,  and  coward  as  you  are,  you 
feared  and  evaded  me. 

"  Yet  I  knew  we  should  one  day  meet,  and  I  regis- 
tered a  vow  that  when  we  did,  I  would  oflFer  you  a. 
sacrifice  to  your  own  infernal  art. 

"  To  this  end  I  studied  to  become  an  adept  in  it, 
and  succeeded.  And  when  at  length  'olindness  cast  its 
shadow  upon  me,  and  seemed  to  render  hopeless  the 
fulfilment  of  my  vow,  instead  of  abandoning  it,  I  be- 
took myself  to  a  new  species  of  practice.  I  sought  to 
make  hearing  take  the  place  of  sight.  Again  I  suc- 
ceeded. I  learned  to  take  aim  with  the  e.ar  instead  of 
with  the  eye.  When  I  heard  you  answer,  '  Readj','  to- 
day, I  knew  the  exact  direction  in  which  to  point  my 
pistol,  as  well  as  if  I  had  seen  you.  Besides,  I  could 
hear  you  breathing  where  you  stood.  You  lost  your 
only  chance  in  delating  your  fire.  You  wished  to 
make  sure  work,  and  over-reached  yourself.'' 

More  than  once  the  Major  looked  appealingly  into 
the  speaker's  face,  but  in  those  remorseless,  sightless 
eyes,  thare  was  no  gleam  of  sympathy,  And  as  the 
laboured  breathing  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  the  old 
man  resumed  his  listening  attitude.  At  last  all  was 
stili. 

"He  is  dead,"  he  said,  and  its  wonted  expression  of 
sober  melancholy  settled  again  upon  the  old  man's  face, 
as,  taking  his  companion's  arm,  he  turned  and  walked 
leisurely  away. 


Victualling  of  Troopships. — A  committee  is 
about  to  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
present  scale  of  victualling  for  troops  on  passage  to 
India  on  board  the  Indian  troopships  Crocodile,  Eu- 
phrates, Jumna,  Serapis,  and  Malabar,  there  having 
existed  a  considerable  diflerence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  maintaining  the  present  rations.  Medi- 
cal officers  of  the  naval,  miUtary,  and  Indian  services 
wiU  be  appointed  to  ^it  on  tbis  committee. 


NEGLECTED  SCHOLARS.  '  // 
An  odd  characteristic  anecaote  is  related  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  When  a  great  man,  and  far  advanced  in 
years,  he  was  troubled  with  the  recollection  of  a  day 
on  which,  as  a  mere  boy,  he  disobeyed  his  father  and^  - 
refused  to  take  care  of  his  bookstall.  The  doctor  re- 
solved to  expiate  this  sin  of  liis  youth,  so  he  went  to 
the  spot  where  the  old  bookstall  used  to  stand,  and> 
hat  in  hand,  remained  bare-headed  for  an  hour  in 
pouring  rain — to  the  astonishment,  doubtless,  of  the 
passers-by,  but  we  may  hope  to  his  complete  satisfac. 
tion.  If  we,  as  a  nation,  had  an  equally  sensitive 
con.^cience,  we  should  take  the  opportunity  of  the  re- 
action in  favour  of  Oriental  study,  of  which  the  re- 
cent International  Congress  affords  good  evidence,  to 
do  some  sort  of  penance,  or  at  least  form  some  good 
resolves  which  may  help  to  repair  the  meanness  and 
neglect  of  our  ancestors  towards  a  body  of  men  who 
have  done  quite  as  much  to  raise  us  m  the  eyes  of 
Em'ope  as  any  of  the  more  prominent  of  our  literal^ 
heroes — we  mean  our  great  Oriental  scholars.  A  more 
melancholy  page  than  the  lives  and  careers  of 
these  giants  of  erudition  and  industry  can- 
not be  found  in  the  literary  annals  of  any  na- 
tion. Want,  misery,  disease,  ridicule,  starvation— 
these  were  the  elements  in  which  most  of  them 
passed  their  death  in  life.  They  were  insulted  and 
ignored  during  their  lives,  and  are  now  lying,  many  of 
them,  in  unknown  graves,  while  the  shelves  of  our 
hbraries  are  groaning  under  their  folios,  and 
some  of  our  literary  pretenders  pluming  themselves 
•with  their  feathers.  England  has  never  been  slow  to 
■  follow  the  doctrine  of  letting  the  dead  bui-y  the  dead, 
and  she  has  learned  to  treat  her  living  scholars  with 
the  liberality  and  munificence  they  deserve.  But  she 
should  not  forget  that,  had  it  not  been  for  these  sons 
she  has  ignored  and  forgotten,  the  sons  she  dehg^ta 
to  honour  might  never  ha\  e  been.  The  ponderous 
labours  of  Ray,  of  Pococke,  of  Castell,  of  Prideaux,  of 
Sale,  of  Simon  Ockley,  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  more  splendid  superstructures  of  the  modern 
scholar,  and  furnished  many  a  hint  for  the  brilliant 
theories  agitated  in  lectures  and  congresses.  It  is 
not  always  on  the  stepping-stones  of  our  dead  selves 
that  we  rise  to  higher  things ;  too  often  do  the  foot- 
steps of  art  and  science  press  on  to  the  splendid  goal 
over  stepping-stones  of  forgotten  martyrs  and  wrecked 
genius  which  the  world  too  easily  lets  die.  Of  those 
who  keenly  appreciated  the  brilliant  generalisationsand 
profound  erudition  of  the  recent  Oriental  gathering, 
how  few  wasted  a  thought  on  the  struggles  and 
miseries  of  the  mighty  Oriental  scholars  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  !  On  poor  Sale, 
for  instance,  the  translator  of  the  Koran,  wandering 
homeless  about  the  streets  in  want  of  bread,  and 
positively  obliged  to  sell  his  priceless  books  that  he 
might  get  a  bed  ;  on  Edmund  Castell,  who,  after  de- 
voting sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day  for  seventeen 
years  to  the  composition  of  his  "  Lexicon  Hepta- 
glotton,"  reduced  himself  to  beggary  and  blindnes.% 
while  his  immortal  work,  now  worth  forty  guineas  a 
copy,  was  abandoned  to  rats  and  mould  ;  on  Simon 
Ockley,  the  author  of  the  now  famous  "  History  of 
the  Saracens,"  rotting  in  a  debtor's  jail  at  Cambridge, 
and  appealing  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  There  is,  in 
truth,  something  stupendous  and  tragic  in  the  de- 
votion of  these  men  to  their  studies,  and  in  the  pro- 
digious results  they  managed  to  wring  out  of  their 
wretched  lives.  "  How  often,"  writes  Ockley,  be- 
wailing his  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  Persian 
language,  "  have  I  endeavoured  to  perfect  myself  in 
that  language,  but  my  malignant  and  envious  stars 
still  frustrated  my  attempts  ;  but  they  shall  sooner 
alter  their  courses  than  extinguish  my  resolution  of 
quenching  that  thirst  which  the  little  I  have  had  of  it 
hath  already  excited."  Pococke  and  Prideaux  were 
fortunately  preserved  from  beggary,  but  what  they  had 
to  contend  against  from  an  apathetic  public  and 
ignorant  publishers  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  had  like  experiences.  When  Prideaux  ap- 
plied to  a  publisher  relative  to  the  publication  of  his 
gi-eat  work,  written  during  the  intervals  of  an  agonis- 
ing disease,  the  man  of  type  returned  him  the  MS. 
with  the  request  that  he  should  "  put  a  little  humour 
into  it,"  "  Booksellers  and  printers  have  dulled  my 
edges,"  writes  Lightfoot,  the  great  Hebraist.  Itseema 
hard  such  men  could  not  live  to  see  the  interest  their 
studies  were  destined  to  inspire,  but  should  perish, 
worn  out  and  broken-hearted,  without  even  reaching 
the  Pisgah  of  the  future.  Their  tale  is  told,  and  th» 
heross  are  no  more. 
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ON  SLEEPING. 

BT  HENRY  WAED  BEECHEE. 

There  are  thousands  of  busy  people  who  die  every 
year  for  want  of  sleep.  It  may  be  that  too  much  sleep 
injure  some  ;  but  in  an  excitable  people,  and  in  our 
intense  business  habits  there  is  far  more  mischief  for 
want  of  sleep  than  from  too  much  of  it.  Sleepless- 
ness becomes  a  disease.  It  is  the  precursor  of  in- 
sanity. When  it  does  not  reach  to  that  sad  result,  it 
is  still  full  of  peril,  as  well  as  of  suffering.  Thousands 
of  men  have  been  indebted  for  bad  bargains,  for  lack 
of  courage,  for  ineffectiveness,  to  loss  of  sleep. 

It  is  curious  that  all  the  popular  poetical  represen- 
tations of  sleeping  and  waking  are  the  reverse  of  the 
truth.  We  speak  of  sleep  as  the  image  of  death,  and 
of  our  waking  hours  as  the  image  of  life.  But  all 
activity  is  the  result  of  some  form  of  decomposition 
in  the  body.  Every  thought,  still  more,  every  emo- 
tion and  volition  wastes  some  part  of  the  nervous 
substance,  precisely  as  flame  is  produced  by  wasting 
the  fuel.  It  is  the  death  of  some  part  of  the  phj'sical 
substance  that  produces  the  phenomena  of  intelligent 
and  voluntary  life. 

On  the,  other  hand,  sleep  is  not  like  death  ;  for  it  is 
the  period  in  which  the  waste  of  the  system  ceases,  or 
is  reduced  to  its  minimum.  Sleep  repairs  the  wastes 
which  waking  hours  have  made.  It  rebuilds  the  sys- 
tem. The  night  is  the  repair -shop  of  the  body.  Every 
part  of  the  system  is  silently  overhauled,  and  all  the 
organs,  tissues,  and  substances  are  replenished.  Waking 
consumes,  sleep  replaces ;  waking  exhausts,  sleep  re- 
pairs ;  waking  is  death,  sleep  is  life. 

The  man  who  sleeps  little  repaii-s  little ;  i:  he 
sleeps  poorly  he  repairs  poorly.  If  he  uses  up  in  the 
day  less  than  he  accumulates  at  night,  he  will  gain  in 
health  and  vigour.  If  he  uses  up  all  that  he  gains  at 
night,  he  will  just  hold  his  own.  If  he  uses  more  by 
day  than  he  gathers  at  night,  he  will  lose.  And  if 
this  last  process  be  long  continued,  he  must  .succumb. 
A  man  who  would  be  a  good  worker  must  see  to  it 
that  he  is  a  good  sleeper.  Human  life  is  like  a  mill  ; 
sometimes  the  stream  is  so  copious  that  one  needs  care 
but  little  about  his  supply.  Now,  often,  the  stream 
that  turns  the  mill  needs  to  be  economised.  A  dam  is 
built  to  hold  a  larger  supply.  The  mill  runs  the  pond 
pretty  low  through  the  day,  but  by  shutting  down  the 
gate,  the  night  refills  the  pond,  and  the  wheels  go 
merrily  round  again  the  next  day.  Once  in  a  while, 
when  spring  rains  are  copious,  and  freshets  overflow, 
the  mill  may  run  night  and  day ;  but  this  is  rare.  Or- 
dinarily the  mill  should  I'un  by  day,  and  the  pond  fill 
up  by  night. 

A  man  has  as  much  force  in  him  as  he  has  provided 
for  by  sleep.  The  quality  of  action,  especially  mental 
activity,  depends  upon  the  quality  of  sleep.  If  day- 
time is  the  loom  in  w  hich  men  weave  their  purposes, 
night  is  the  time  when  the  threads  are  laid  in  and  the 
filling  prepared. 

Men  need  on  an  average  eight  hours  of  sleep  a  day, 
or  one-third  of  their  whole  time.  A  man  of  lymphatic 
temperament  may  require  nine.  A  nervous  tempera- 
ment may  require  but  seven,  or  sis  ;  and  instances 
have  been  knov.'n  in  which  four  hours  have  been 
enough.  The  reason  is  plaju.  A  lymphatic  man  is 
sluggish  in  all  his  functions.  He  moves  slowly,  thinks 
slowly,  eats  slowly,  digests  slowly,  and  sleeps  slowly; 
that  is,  all  the  restorative  acts  of  his  system  go  on 
slowly,  in  analogy  with  his  temperament.  But  a  nerv- 
ous man  acts  quickly  in  everything,  by  night  or  by 
day.  UTieu  awake,  he  does  more  in  an  hour  than  a 
sluggish  man  in  two  hours  ;  and  so  in  his  sleep.  He 
sleeps  faster,  and  his  system  nimblj'  repairs  in  six 
hours  what  it  would  take  another  one  eight  hours  to 
psrform. 

Every  man  must  sleep  according  to  his  tempera- 
ment. But  eight  hours  is  the  average.  If  one  re- 
quires a  little  more  or  a  little  less,  he  will  find  it  out 
for  himself.  Whoe'.=ai?  by  work,  pleasure,  soitow,  or 
by  any  other  cause,  in  diminishing  his  sleep,  is  de- 
stroying his  life.  A  man  may  hold  out  for  a  time' 
But  nature  keeps  a  close  account,  and  no  man  can 
dodge  her  settlements.  We  have  scCn  impoverished 
railroads  that  could  .  not  keep  the  track  iu  ordei-,  nor 
spare  the  engines  to  be  thoroughly  repaired.  Every 
\  ear  track  and  equipment  deteriorated.  By  and  by 
comes  a  crash,  and  the  road  is  in  a  heap  of  confusion 
:;nd  de.^truction.  So  it  is  with  msu.  Thoy  cannot 
i^purB  time  to  sleep  enough.  They  slowly  run  behind. 
Symptoms  of  general  waste  appear.  Premature 
wrinkles,  weak  ejes,  depression  of  spirits,  failure  of 


digestion,  feebleness  in  the  morning,  and  overwhelm- 
ing melancholy — these  and  other  bights  show  a  ge- 
neral dilapidation.  If,  now,  sudden  calamity  causes 
»n  extraordinary  pressure,  they  go  down  under  it. 
They  have  no  resources  to  drav/  upon.  They  have 
been  living  up  to  the  verge  of  their  whole  vitality 
every  day. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  intemperance  besides  that 
of  tobacco,  opium,  or  brandy.  Men  aro  dissipated,  to 
overtax  their  system  all  day  and  under-.-leep  every 
night.  Some  meu  are  dissipat.-'d  by  physical -stimu- 
lants, and  some  by  social,  and  some  by  proies.»ional 
and  commercial.  But  a  man  who  dies  of  de'-iriuM 
tremens  is  no  more  a  drunkard  and  a  suicide  than  the 
lawyer,  the  minister,  or  the  merchant  that  works  ex- 
cessively all  day,  and  sleeps  but  little  all  night. 

RUSSIAN  MARRIAGE. 
A  numerous  company  met  lately  at  the  Russian 
Chapel,  V/'elbeok- street,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Selim  Bustros  and  Miss  Edma  Bustros  (the  con- 
tracting parties  being  second  cousins).    The  Bustros 
family  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  Syria,  and  then: 
residence  at  Beyrout  is  well  known  to  English  tra- 
vellers from  the  hospitality  shown  to  all  who  visit  it. 
Mr.  Habil  Bustros,  the  head  of  that  firm  of  merchant 
princes,  and  the  mother  of  the  bridegroom,  with  oiher 
members  of  thefamil5-,  had  come  from  Syria  expressly 
for  the  wedding.    The  bridal  party  assembled  shortly 
after  eleven  at  the  Russian  Chapel,  and  on  the  arrival 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  the  bridal  procession 
passed  into  the  chapel  in  the  following  order: — The 
bride  and  bridegroom.   Miss  Adelina  Sefi  and  Mr. 
Nicolas  Nassif,  Miss  JIary  Sinanides  and  Mr.  Ibrahim 
Tabet,  Mi.?s  Helen  Acatos  and  Mi-.  Alexander  Sinanides, 
Miss  Eosine  N'aggiar  and  Mr.  Michael  Sen,  Miss  Mary 
Kouphal  and  Master  JCadgip  Bustros,  and  Miss  Zaiifer 
Nouphal  and  Master  Albert  Bustros.    The  bride  wore 
a  dress  of  rich  v.hite  faille,  trimmed  with  lace  and  re- 
lieved by  orange   blossoms.      The  bodice  was  en 
caur,  richly  trimmed  with  lace,  and  over  a  wreath 
of  orange  blossoms  was  a  large  flowing  veil.  The 
bride's  jewels  were  a  drop  necklace  of  diamonds,  a 
magnificent  pendant,and  earrings  of  the  same  Y^reclous 
stones,  the  gift  of  her  husband;  and  her  bracelets  were 
composed  of  the  same  valuable  gems,  presented  by  the 
mother  of  the  bridegi'oom.     The  bridesmaids  wore 
dresses  of  pale  blue  silk,  trimmed  with  tulle  and  lace, 
with  veils  depending  from  wreaths  of  forget-me-nots, 
the  veils  being  looped  up  on  the  left  shoulder  by  a 
bunch  of  forget-me-nots.     Each  of  tiie  bridesmaids 
wore  a  locket  or  Syrian  crus.s,  a  pre.seut  fioin  the 
bridegroom.     The  ceremony  was  begun  by  the  arch 
priest,  the  Rev.  Eugene  Popoff,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Basil  Popoff,  deacon,  and  MM.  Yakoioff  and  Orloff, 
readers.    The  ambon  was  covered  vvith  a  cloth  of  gold, 
embroidered  with  silver  crosses.     The  marriage  was 
performed  according  to  the  ritvial  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  ceremony  began  by  lighted  tapei-s  being  placed  by 
the  priest  in  the  hands  of  the  contracting  couple.  The 
bridegroom  was  attended,  as  godfatlier,  by  Mr.  Habil 
Bustros,  who  wore  his  decorations  as  a  Chevalier  oi 
the  Ru.isiau  Order  of  St.  Stanislaus,  and  also  the 
Order  of  the  Medjidie.      During  the  coronation, 
Madame  Michael  Dehan,  of  Alexandria,  .sister  of  the 
bridegroom,  acted  as  godmother,  and  held  the  crown 
over  the  head  of  the  bride,  and  Sir.  Habil  Buatros  sup- 
ported the  crown  over  the  head  of  the  bridegroom, 
the  latter  being  relieved  by  Mr.  Abouragi  Bustros, 
and  the  former  by  Madame   Habil  Bustros.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  were  led  round  the  ambon  three 
times  by  the  arch  priest,  and  after  a  short  prayer 
and  blessing  the  ceremony  concluded.  On  leaving  the 
chapel  the  bride  and  bridegioom  and  the  wedding 
party  proceeded  to  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Richmond-hill, 
a  handsome  establishment,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Earl  of  Jlansfield,  where  the  wedding  breakfast 
was  given.    The  bridesmaids  and  others  had  reached 
the  hotel  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, and"  as  they  alighted  strewed  the  pathway  with 
flowers.    Breakfast  was  announced  shortly  before  two 
o'clock,  the  repast  being  laid  outiu  the  spacious  coffee- 
room  of  the  hotel,  and  as  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
followed  by  the  bridesmaids  and  friends,  entered  the 
room,  Coote  and  Tinney's  band  played  Mendelssohn's 
"  Wedding  Mai-ch"  from   "  A   Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."    According  to  Eastern  custom  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  sat  at  the  head  of  the  principal  table. 
There  were  in  all  about  eighty  gu'jsts.    During  the 
breakfast,  among.sr  other  music  t'ue  b.-ind  performed  a 
march  entitled  "  The  Syrian  Bride,"  composed  for  the 
occasion  by  Mr,  C.  Sakmas..  a  personal  friend  of  the 


Bustros  family.  The  Bev.  Eugene  Popoff,  who  wore 
the  Order  of  St.  Anne  of  Rus.=iia,  recently  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, said  grace.  After  breftkfast  the  health  and 
happins:-s  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  was  propoeed 
by  Mr.  Habil  Bustros,  who  stated  that  he  believed  he 
was  giving  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  all  those 
present  in  espressing  their  wishes  for  the  iiap- 
piness  of  the  newly-married  pair.  Mr.  Selim  Bus- 
tros returned  thanks.  The  health  of  the  Rov.  jlr^ 
Popoff  v.-as  proposed  and  coi  dially  responded  to.  Mr. 
A.  Bustros  next  proposed  the  healths  of  the  brides- 
maids who  had  taken  such  an  important  part  in  the 
interesting  proceedings  of  the  day,  tu  which  Mr.  Tabet 
responded.  Several  other  toasts  followed.  Early  in 
the  evening  the  newly. married  couple  took  their  de- 
parture, araid.st  a  shower  of  rice  from  their  friends,  for 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 


BLOOMERISM  IN  AMERICA. 
The  first  National  Convention  of  the  Dress  Reform 
League  was  recently  held  at  Painesville,  Ohio.  Accord- 
ing to  the  reporters,  it  was  a  thinly  attended  meeting 
of  "  ultra-radical  women,"  many  of  whom  "  desire  the 
immediate  emancipation  of  their  downtrodden  s;.; 
from  petticoats,  and  who  are  perfectly  willing  to  su'l.- 
ordinate  beauty  to  costvime.' '    The  convention  was  an 
outgrowth  of  an  extraordinary  assembly  hold  in  'V'iae- 
land,  N.J.,  last  fall,  and  was  marked  by  a  variety  oi 
eccentricities  which  the  Paines-v  ille  scribes,  wit'n  un- 
wonted modesty,  mention  as  ''unreportible."    One  of 
the  most  active  of  the  membsr.s,  according  to  the  Xew 
York  Times,  is  described  as  a  "  bright-looking,  elderly 
woman,"  who  appeared  in  a  fawn-coloured  tunic,  reach- 
ing about  to  the  knee  ;  and  we  are  assured  that  most 
of  the  ladies  wore  those  garments  which  have  long  been 
con.sidered  as  exclusively  mascuhne  apparel.  Dr.  ilarj 
Walker  was  not  present,  but  .ser.t  a  letter,  putting  het 
v.'hole  soul  into  the  "  work  of  the  liberation  of  woman" 
from  the  embarrassing  costume  v/hich,  it  would  appeal 
from  the  allegations  of  the  lady  speakers  at  the  con- 
vention, is  the  cause  of  the  present  degrading  thral- 
dom of  the  female  sex.  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  of  BostoiL, 
also  sent  a  letter  which  contained  many  sensible  obser- 
vationson  the  subject  of  dress.   The  venera'ole  reformer 
suggested,  in  the  closing  paragrapji  of  his  epistle,  thai> 
some  fashion  be  devised  "  that  shall  combine  propriety 
with  neatness,  artistic  skill  with  freedom  of  choicir, 
and  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  laivs  of  phy-sical 
health."    The  ladies  of  the  Painesville  Convention, 
says  the  Tiinc<,  could  hardly  have  done  better  than  to 
have  adoptcil  Mr.  Garrison's  paragraph  as  their  plat- 
form— -and,  forthwith  adjourning,  have  returned  to 
their  domestic  hearths  and  cradles.    But  they  did  co- 
thing  of  the  kind.    T'ney  paid  little  attention  to  letters 
from   non-attendants  ;  they  organised   and  made 
speeches  ;  they  denounced  the  Boston  Dress  Reform 
League,  and  3Irs.  Tillottson,  the  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  convention,  of  whose  tongue  an  irreveren' 
reporter  said  that  "  it  would  keep  pace  with  a  tele- 
graph sounder,"  conderrmed  the  Boston  ladies  roundij 
bec-aus^  they  desired  to  adhere  to  robes  and  draperies 
"  I  tell  you,"  cried  Mrs.  Tillottson,  exhorting  the  as 
sembly,  "  this  reform  means  trousers.    They  are  free 
dom  to  us,  :ind  they  will  afford  us  protection  I  Trou- 
sers are  coming."    After  saying  which,  this  inspired 
Cassandra  retired  amid  the  grateful  music  of  tumul- 
tuous applause.    There  were,  however,  a  few  othci 
ladies  present,  introduced  as  "M.D.s,"  who,  whila 
they  declaimed  against  the  healt'n-destructive  ten- 
dencies of  the  modern  fashionalle  dress  of  womeu, 
did  not  desire  to  be  forced  to  a  declaration  in  favour 
of  trousers.     They  brought  before  the  c-jmventioa 
convincing  proofs  that  the  happiness  of  the  raca 
depended  much  upon  the  adoption  of  a  dress  which, 
should  not ,  render  women  cunfirmed  invalids  ;  and 
they  gave  necessary  and  sensible  advice,  in  plain,  yet 
modest,  language.    Although  these  ladies  were  in  the 
minority,  they  finally  succeeded  in  persuading  th* 
ti-ousers  faction  to  embody  in  the  preamble  or  the  con- 
vention's -platform  a  rather  more  moderate  denuncia- 
tion of  robes  and  flounces  than  it  had  originally  de- 
signed. One  of  the  resolutions  sets  forth  that "'  to  het 
unphysiological,  unnatural,  and  suicidal  modes  of  dresa 
women  owes  her  physical  inferiority  to  man,  and  that 
until  she  so  clothes^er  body  so  as  to  be  able  to  compete 
with  her  brother  in  the  world  of  work  she  can  never 
arise  to  .i  full  equality  with  the  sterner  sex."  Some  of 
the  speakers  took  occasion  t.o  criticise  gentle  wom&n 
for  the  timidity  which  she  displays  before  the  tyranny 
j  of  faj"n:on.  and  the  .ibject  ylivirl^ucss  with  which  she 
I  copies  every  folly  foisted  uj-.on  her  attention  by  the 
■  race  of  dressmakers  or  "  didse-changers." 


Oet,  3, 1S74. 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

Horseradish  Sauce. — Grate  a  teaspoonful  of  horse 
radish  ;  if  for  a  white  sauce  add  bread-crumbs  and  salt, 
and  put  this  to  vinegiT.  For  brown  sauce  stir  the 
hoiseradish  iu  brown  gravy,  and  add  a  little  vinegar, 
salt,  sugar,  and  a  dessertspoonful  of  made  muatard,  or 
use  vinegar  alone  with  gravy. 

Sauce  for  Cold  Partridge. — Rub  down  the  yolk 
ox  a  Iwrd-boiled  egg  with  salad-oil  and  vinegar  ;  add  a 
very  little  anchovy  liquor  (if  liked)  cayenne  pepper, 
Bait,  parsley,  and  eschalot,  both  chopped  very  fine.  This 
ia  a  good  estempraneous  sauce.  It  is  erccelieat  lor 
cold  lobster  or  crabs. 

Sea  Pie. — Cup  up  into  joints  and  blanch  a  fowl. 
Soal:  slices  of  salt  beef,  ilake  a  thick  rich  paste  of 
flour  and  mashed  potatoes  with  butter.  Season  with 
fihred  onions,  pepper,  and  salt  ;  and  in  a  deep  tin- 
buttered  pudding  dish  lay  meat  and  paste,  layer  and 
Layer  alternately,  till  the  dish  is  full.  Fill  up  the  dish 
with  water,  and  let  it  bake  slowly.  Turn  out,  and 
serve  hot. 

To  Drkss  Turxips. — A  French  Mom. — Cut  them 
into  cubes  or  oblong  shapes,  or  scoop  them  out  as  balb, 
pews,  plums,  &o.,  with  cutters,  and  after  boiliug  in 
Bait  and  water  with  a  piece  of  butter,  sauce  them  with 
melted  butter,  seasoning  them  with  nutmeg.  Turnips 
are  handy  to  iiU  up  a  table  when  other  vegotablea  are 
not  to  be  had  :  glazed  or  browned  in  butter  and  lard, 
turnips  cut  as  above  make  an  excellent  garni.sh  to 
several  dishes. 

Mashed  Turxips. — VThon  the  turnips  are  boiled 
tender,  drain  them  and  mash  them  with  a  wooden 
spoon  through  a  colander.  Return  them  into  a  stew- 
par  to  warm,  with  a  piece  of  fresh  butter,  white  pep- 
per, and  salt.  When  mixed  well  with  the  butter, 
place  them  neatly  in  the  dish,  and  mark  in  diamonds 
or  sippets.  Tuniips  eat  well  with  boiled  or  roasted 
mutton,  and  make  an  e.icellent  puree  over  which  to 
serve  boiled  scrag  or  leg  of  mutton,  or  neck  of  lamb. 

SIelox  Pickle  for  Vexisox. — Pare,  seed,  and  slice 
two  or  three  rather  vmripe  small  melons  ;  soak  them 
in  vinegar  for  a  week  or  ten  daj's  ;  drain  oif  and  sim- 
mer the  slices  in  fresh  vinegar  till  as  tend.r  r  as  pickled 
beet ;  again  drain  and  leave  the  slices  on  a  sieve  re- 
versed ;  and  when  dry  put  them  in  a  pickle  bottle, 
and  pour  over  them  a  thin  syrup,  made  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  pint  of  water  to  twelve  ounces  of  sugar, 
and  in  which  some  cloves  have  been  infused.  Let  them 
soak  in  syrup  for  a  week  more,  and,  pouring  the  half 
of  it  off  them,  fill  up  the  bottles  with  the  be.-il  vinegar, 
■which,  as  lor  all  pickles  to  keep,  is  first  boiled  and 
left  to  get  quite  cold. 

TCRXIP?. — Of  turnips  there  are  many  vsrieties. 
Choose  the  pale,  yeilov,-,  small,  fine-grained,  juicy  sorts. 
Pai-e  off  all  that  would  be  woody  and  stringy  when 
boiled.  Boil  iu  plenty  of  water  fur  from  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  nearly  two  hours,  according  to  the  age 
and  size;  Swedish,  four  hours.  Drain,  and  serve  thom 
■whole,  or  if  too  large,  divided,  or,  best  of  all,  mashed. 
A  bit  of  the  green  top  shoot  may  be  left  on  early  white 
turnips,  and  raoltcd  butter  or  white  sauce  poured  over 
them.  Swedi.ih  turnip-tops  are  delicate  greens  when 
young.  If  boiled  in  their  co>its,  and  then  pared,  old 
Swedish  turnips  will  be  more  juicy. 

Soup  a  La  Meg  M^rriliks. — This  savoi:ry  and 
sylvan  stow  soup  niay  be  made  of  any  or  everything 
known  by  the  name  of  game,  if  fresh.  Take  from  two 
to  four  pounds  of  the  trimmings  of  the  coar.se  parts  of 
vcnisoD,  shin  of  beef,  or  knuckles  or  lean  scrag  of  good 
multon.  If  game  bo  plentiful,  uso  no  meat.  Break 
the  bones,  and  boil  them  in  five  pints  of  water,  with  ce- 
lery, a  couple  of  carrots  and  turnips,  four  onions,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  and  a  quarter  ounce  of  peppercorns, 
the  l.-irger  portion  of  Jamaica  pepper.  Strain  this 
stock  when  it  Las  simmered  three  hours.  Have  ready, 
cut  down,  a  blackcock  or  v>'oodcock,  a  pheasant,  half 
a  hare  or  rabbit,  a  brace  of  partridges  or  grouse,  or 
one  of  each  (whichever  is  obtainr-d'  most  easily — a 
mixture  is  best),  and  sea.-on  the  pieces  with  miztd 
apices.  These  may  be  lloured  and  browned  in  a  fry- 
ing-pan ;  but,  as  this  is  a  ijrooess  dictated  by  the  eye 
as  much  as  the  palate,  it  is  not  neces.oary  in  making 
this  soup.  Put  the  game  to  the  strained  .-stock,  v.ith 
■ii  dozen  small  onions,  a  couple  of  heads  of  celery  sliced, 
half  an  ounce  of  peeled  potatoes  or  an  ounce  of  rice 
flour,  and,  when  it  boilif,  a  very  small  white  cabbage 
quartered,  black  pepper,  allspice,  and  salt  to  taste. 
Let  the  soup  simmer  till  the  game  is  tender,  but  not 
overdone;  and,  lest  it  should,  the  vegetables  may  be 
boiled  half  an  hour  before  the  meat.  This  soup  moy 
be  8  oloured  and  flavoured  with  red  wine  and  two 
spoonfuls  (A  muahroom  catsup,  and  enriched  v,iih 
forcemeat  balls. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 

Stove. — ■>Vithdraw  water  from  gloinias,  achimeces, 
gesnerias,  &c.  Wheie  caladiums  have  been  placed  un- 
der stages  or  shelves  in  other  houses  they  should  be 
taken  at  once  to  the  stove;  as  the  b;.ilbs  are  iiable  to 
decay  if  left  irn  too  )ovra  temperature.  Keep  down 
insects  by  every  possible  means.  Mealy-bug  is  liable 
to  increase  very  fast  at  this  season,  and  should  be 
particularly  looked  after.  Euphorbias,  cacti,  and 
other  succulents  will  now  require  less  water.  Give 
air  in  fine  weather,  with  a  certain  portion  of  artificial 
heo,t  to  e.-voel  damps. 

Greexiiocse  axd  Coxsebvatory. — Do  not  over- 
crowd the  conservatory  at  this  season,  as  the  perma- 
nent plants  will  require  all  light  and  air  possible  to 
ripen  their  wood.  Pelargoniums  in  this  structure 
should  have  the  lightest  and  wai-mest  end  of  it.  Keep 
them  close  to  the  glass,  and  do  not  allow  them  to 
touch  each  other.  Make  a,  rule  of  cleaning  out  the 
conservatory  every  morning  after  watering,  in  order 
that  it  may  become  dry  by  the  afternoon.  Let  spe- 
cimen plants  be  turned  round  occasionally,  to  pre- 
vent them  growing  one-sided.  Azaleas  may  be  trained, 
as  soon  a^convenientjinordertogive  them  a  neat  appear- 
ance. Tiie  present  is  a  good timetoobtainsucffplantsas 
rhododendrons,  Belgian  azaleas,  kalniias,  &c.,  for  forc- 
ing. Secure  plants  well  set  with  buds,  and  of  proper 
size.  Place  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  chryoanthemums 
under  glass  to  assist  them  in  coming  forward  ;  thin 
out  the  flower  bud.s,  and  water  vi^ith  liquid  manure. 
Regulc'te  climbing  plants,  and  shoi  ten  back  the  shoots 
going  out  of  bloom,  training  the  remainder  in  a  regu- 
lar manner. 

Flower  Ga^rdi^x. — Proceed  with  the  potting  of  ge- 
raniums that  have  been  struck  in  the  open  air  and  in 
frames,  and  finish  up  the  propagntion  of  everything 
required  for  next  season's  display.  Calceolarias  may  be 
got  in  about  the  first  week  in  October.  Prepare  a 
frame  to  receive  the  cuttings  by  placing  about  three 
inches  of  compost,  composed  of  equal  parts  good  loam 
and  leaf  mould,  all  over  the  bottom.  Make  it  firm 
with  a  rake,  and  place  about  an  inch  of  sharp  sand 
overall.  Make  thi?  firm  also  by  tamping  it  with  the 
back  of  a  spade,  and  when  this  is  done,  give  a  good 
watering  through  a  fine  ho.se,  and  the  bed  will  then  be 
ready  to  receive  the  cuttings,  which  should  be  inserted 
about  three  inches  apart  every  way  all  over  it.  Give 
a  good  watering  when  in,  keep  close,  and  shade  during 
bright  sun,  until  struck,  when  they  may  have  abund- 
ance of  air  to  keep  them  from  being  drawn.  Calceo- 
larias, managed  as  above,  will  be  found  to  strike  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  cutting.  The  removing  and 
transplanting  of  evergreens  may  now  b-3  proceeded 
■with,  and  will  be  attended  with  more  chance  of  sucoe:;s 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  The  ground 
.should  be  well  treiiclied  before  planting,  whether  that 
be  done  siugly  or  in  masses.  If  plant.-;  put  in  singly 
are  me-jnt  to  thrive,  a  in-,re  hole,  just  largo  enough  to 
hold  the  roots,  is  not  sufficient,  but  the  ground  for 
some  space  around  sho.dd  be  well  'yulverised,  to  enable 
future  roots  to  make  piogress,  and  ti;e  water  to  drain 
away.  The  surface  should  be  mulched,  to  prevent 
evaporation,  as  well  as  occasional  waterings  at  the  roots 
when  the  w'eathtr  is  dry. 

KlTCKEX  G.vRDEX. — Keep  all  decayed  leaves  and 
rubbish  removetl  or  dug  into  the  ground  as  it  becomes 
vacant.  Where  celery  i.s  required  for  irnme^liate  use, 
a  few  rows  may  be  earthed  up  to  the  full  e.iteut  of 
the  leave.3  :  see  that  it  is  at  all  times  thoroughly  dry 
before  eartiang,  otuerwise  it  will  soon  rot.  Young 
plants  of  cauliiower  and  lettuc?  are  liable  at  this 
season  to  be  attiicked  by  slugs,  and  should  be  du.sted 
over  once  or  twi.e  weekly.  Plant  some  cabbage 
ettuces  in  lirame.?  for  winter  use,  as  they  bocom.' 
vacant,  and  do  not  give  much  air  until  the  plants 
begin  to  grow.  Thin  the  autumn  sowing  of  Onions 
slightly  when  they  are  fit  to  handle  ;  aiid  when  the 
main  crops  have  done  growing,  pull  them  up,  and 
hank  them  v/hen  dry.  A  portion  of  the  spring -sown 
parsley  might  yet  be  cut  down  to  furui.-.<h  a  i-upply  of 
nice  young  stutf'for  the  winter  ;  and  in  ca-;s  oi  .-icvere 
v/oath.  r  some  roots  might  be  potted  and  grown  under 
gl;;ss,  or  el.-;e  place  a  fram.e  over  a  bed,  where  tho  sa  slio^ 
could  be  drawn  on  for  ju^otection,  if  necessary,  (iather 
tomatoes  as  they  become  ripe.  :>nd  thin  the  leuves  on 
th  J  plants  so  as  to  g've  the  l  em  linder  every  chance  1;o 
come  to  maturity,  uy  exposing  them  to  iul  the  light 
and  air  possible.  Lift  potatoes  as  .soon  as  they  reach, 
maturity,  and  sort  them  before  housing.  Tiie  whole 
heap  should  be  sprinkled  -well  over  with  lime  Thin 
the  winter  crop  of  spinach  by  leaving  the  plants  about 
six  inches  apart,  and  see  that  it  is  kept  free  from 
weeds,  ■ 


FACETIyE. 

My  first  is  indispensabla  to  a  ^.Tm^smg/f  -;,  my  mcB-ni 

I  should  no,t  stand  on  if  I  wanted  5o  be  taller,  and 
\ihe  rest  is  often  found  in  muddy  streams  ?  Wheel, 
keel,  eel. 

V/hy  are  the  Volunteers  hke  Lord  Kelson  ?  Because 
the  last  thing  he  did  was  to  die  for  his  country,  and 
that  is  about  the  last  thing  the  Volunteers  will  do. 

Why  are  the  London  stones  like  pickpockets  ? 
Because  they  are  always  being  taken  up. 

Why  is  an  ill-bred  man  like  lightning  ?  Because  he 
does  not  know  how  to  conduct  himself. 

Why  are  the  compounders  of  the  estimates  like 
■woodcocks  ?  Because  they  bore  the  Commons  with  a 
long  bill. 

Why  are  old  maids  going  to  be  married  like  con- 
victs ?    Because  they  go  off  in  transports. 
My  first  !3  a  carriage  of  war ; 

In  my  .second  great  trCasuies  are  found  ; 
My  v/hole's  used  by  wvMy  a  fair. 
Though  it  don't  to  their  credit  redound  : 
Car-tnine. 

What  was  Joan  of  Arc  made  of  ?  Made  (maid)  of 
Orleans. 

VvTiich  are  the  most  amusing  letters  in  the  alpha- 
bet ?    U  and  I  (You  and  I). 

Why  ia  paying  a  debt  and  intending  to  pay  it  the 
same  thing  ?    Because  it  is  pay  meant  (payment). 

V\'hy  is  a  great  smoker  like  an  author  i  Because  he 
is  fond  of  a  pulf. 

Vv'hat  is  the  most  modest  piece  of  furniture  in  a 
room  ?  '  A  clock,  because  he  always  carries  his  hands 
before  his  face. 

Lose  my  first  and  all  Sddiing  is  rot  -.vorth  a  straw  ; 
My  second  gives  importance  to  physic  and  lavr, 
Not  to  mention  divines  ;  but  my  -whole  cares  for  neither, 
Eats  fruit,  and  scares  ladies  in  fine  summer  weather. 

Ear-wig. 

Why  is  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  like  a  person 
inquiring  the  hour?  Because  he's  as  king  (asking)  for 
•the  time. 

Why  is  a  cow's  tail  like  a  swan's  bosom  ?  Because 
it  grov.'s  down. 

Why  is  my  hat  like  a  giblet  pie  ?  Because  it  has  a 
goose's  head  inside. 

Vi'hen  is  a  pointer  like  a  ploughshare  ?  \NTien  he  is 
used  to  partridges  (part  ridges). 

What  word  ot"  one  syllable,  if  you  take  two  letters 
from  it,  remains  a  -word  of  two  syllables  ?  Plague- 
ague.  , 

Why  is  a  young  goat  asleep  like  a  dangero'us  mem- 
ber of  society.    Because  he  is  a  kid-napping. 

Vrhat  do  we  often  drop  yet  never  stoop  to  pick  up  ? 
A  hiut. 

Why  is  a  mahogany  table  raised  in  price  no  longer 
mahogany  ?    Because  it  is  rose-wood. 

Why  is  it  probable  that  the  soldiers  6n  duty  at 
Buckingham  Palace  are  very  tired  of  their  work  ?  Be- 
cause they  stand  there  for  sentries  (centuries). 

Why  may  we  soon  expect  to  see  Britain  a  nation  of 
slaves  ?  From  the  cruel  passion  evinced  by  the  rising 
generation  for  "  selling' '  theii-  fellow-ci-eatures. 

Why  is  the  British  army  like  a  looking-glass  ?  Be- 
cause it  cannot  be  beaten  without  being  destroyed. 

V>'hy  do  ladies  fear  lightning  ?  Because  they  know 
they  are  very  attractive. 

Charles  Fox  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Hare,  being  much 
incommoded  by  duns,  v.'ore  together  .in  a  hou.^e,  when, 
seeing  some  shabby  men  about  the  door,  they  were 
afraid  they  were  bMlitis  in  search  of  one  of  them 
Not  knowing  who  was  in  danger,  Fox  opened  the  win- 
dov.-,  and,  ctlling  to  them,  said:  "  Pray  geutlemen,  are" 
you  Fox-hunting  or  Haie-hunting?" 

A  Stratagem. — An  Irishman,  driven  to  desperation 
by  the  strinr^ency  of  the  money  market  and  the  high 
p.rice  of  i)rovi^:.ji:s,  procured  a  pistol  and  tool;  to  the 
road.  Meeting  a  traveller,  he  stopped  him  with 
"  'i'our  moni  y.  or  your  life."  Thinking  Pat  was  green, 
he  said  :  '■  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do  :  I'll  give  you  all  my 
money  for  that  pistol."  ''  .\greed."  Pat  received  the 
money,  and  handed  over  the  pistol.  "  Ivow,"  said  the 
tr^aveller,  "  hand  back  that  money,  or  I'll  blow  your 
brains  out."  "  Blaze  away,  my  hearty,"  said  Pat, 
"  novcr  a  dhrop  of  powd!;er  thoi  e's  in  it." 


On  Saturday,  26th  uit.,  James  Mawson,  a  miner,  25 
years  of  ago,  made  a  wager  of  a  s'nilling  that  he  would 
rescue  a  cat  which  had  fallen  into  an  unused  coal  pit, 
at  Bowling,  near  Bradford.  He  attempted  to  descend 
but  fell  to  the  bottom,  a  distance  of  twenty  yards.  A 
rope  v/as  lowered  by  the  bystanders  and  Mawson 
was  brought  to  the  top,  but  the  injuries  he  received 
were  such  as  to  cause  his  death  a  few  hours  afterw«ri3«, 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


TO  COREESPO'DENTS. 
*,  •  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  t«n  days 
after  they  are  received,  and  sometimea,  owing  to  their 
number,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

"Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  foi-  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  we  taKe  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  found^  unsuitable. 
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1).  M. — The  handwriting  is  quite  good  enough.  For 
the  rest,  you  must  either  advertise  or  apply.  You 
ought  be  able  to  get  a  place. 

M.'^Tbevanaed. — In  the  first  place,  discontinue  smok- 
ing for  some  time.  If  the  expectoration  does  not 
cease,  consult  a  doctor.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think 
you  ought  do  so  at  present.  The  skin  affection  shows 
a  constitutional  taint,  which  requires  treatment. 

pADDT  Caisht. — The  story  is  wholly  untrue.  The 
foundress  was  an  amiable  and  good-looking  lady. 
 Faithful. 

Ji.  S. — Equal  parts  o£  castor  oil  and  rum.  If  the  hau- 
ls falling  out,  apply  split  onions.  They  are  the 
cheapest  form  of  stimulus,  and  there  is  none  better. 
T.  M'll. — Your  "  Blighted  Hopes"  should  have  inser- 
tion if  it  were  at  all  up  to  our  standard.  The  idea 
and  expression  are  good,  but  the  rhymes  are  fatally 
defective.  Such  discords  as  "  dream"  and  "  green," 
'■  together"  and  "  treasure,"  are  insurmountable. 
E.  A.  O'C— The  lady's  best  work  is  "  East  Lynne," 

one  of  the  finest  novels  in  the  language. 
Kara  avis.— The  ballad  is  credited  to  Ogle,  the  bar- 
rister,  author  of  "  Bumper  Squire  Jones,"  and  ce- 
brated  for  the  trick  he  played  upon  Carolan,  "  the 
last  of  the  bards."  But  the  air  belongs  to  the  exqui- 
site ancient  music  of  Irelf.nd. 
Mart  T.  Lollin. — If  not  caused  by  sickness  or  any 
constitutional  affection  or  debiUty,  the  loss  of  hair 
cannot  practically  be  arrested.  Shaving  the  head  is 
a  heroic  remedy,  and  very  often  prevents  premature 
baldness.  It  is  much  the  best  resource.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  juice  of  onions  to  the  head  for  a  length 
of  time  is  declared  to  be  attended  with  excellent 
effects.  There  is  no  use  in  consulting  a  doctor. 
Tutor. — Whenever  the  person  with  whom  you  are  dis- 
cussing a  point  begins  to  sophiscate,  drop  the  sub- 
ject instantly^  Your  adversary  either  wants  the 
ability  to  maintain  his  opinion — and  then  it  would 
be  uncivil  to  press  it — or  he  wants  the  still  more 
useful  ability  to  yield  the  point  with  unaffected  grace 
and  good-humoiir  or,  what  ,is  also  possible,  his 
vanity  is  in  some  way  engaged  in  defending  views  on 
which  he  may  probably  have  acted,  so  that  to  de- 
molish his  opinion  is  perhaps  to  reprove  hisconduct, 
and  no  well-bred  man  goes  into  society  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sermonizing. 
O.  L. — Ask  some  civil  engineer  to  give  you  a  practical 
explanation  of  the  metho(J  of  "  equating  grades  and 
distances"  on  railroads.  He  could  take  his  pencil 
and  a  sheet  of  paper  and  illustrate  the  whole  thing 
to  you  in  a  few  minutes.  The  cost  of  moving  a 
given  weight  along  a  railroad  increases  in  a  constantly 
accumulating  ratio  in  proportion  as  the  steepness  of 
the  grade  is  increased.  By  the  method  of  "  equating 
grades  and  distances"  in  use  among  engineers,  the 
railroad  of  steepest  grades  is  reckoned  equal  to  so 
much  additional  length  of  line,  since  it  requires  so 
much  more  power  to  move  a  given  weight  a  certain 
distance  upon  it.  This  principlg  may  be  somewhat 
iUu3tr«ted  b;  meatieaisg  wUut  the  eagmcexii  lay 


down  as  a  ratio,  namely,  that  the  motive  power 
which  would  suffice  to  draw  307  tons  on  grades  of 
10  feet  to  the  mile,  would  draw  only  ICS  tons  upon 
grades  of  50  feet  to  the  mile,  and  but  100  tons  on 
grades  of  90  feet  to  the  mile.  By  drawing  a  load  up 
hills  of  different  degrees  of  steepness,  you  might  get 
some  practical  notion  of  how  the  steepness  of  a 
^aI.l^?ay  grade  tells  even  on  a  locomotive. 
Inquirer. — Light  wines  were  common  among  the 
Jews,  of  which  one  must  drink  a  great  deal  in  order 
to  be  intoxicated.  But  they  had  methods  of  making 
strong  drink  for  the  purposes  of  intoxication,  as  one 
may  learn  from  the  Bible.  We  cannot  settle  the 
question,  and  incline  to  agree  with  those  men  who 
see  sufficient  reason  to  exercise  their  right  to  abstain 
without  at  all  entering  upon  historical  and  critical 
questions  of  this  kind.  "  Alcohol,  its  Place  and 
Power,"  and  "Nephalism,"  by  the  late  Professor 
Millar,  of  Edinburgh,  are  authorities  on  the  general 
question. 

E.  M. — If  an  intimate  friend  was  unexpectedly  pre. 
vented  by  important  business  from  keeping  an  ap- 
pointment, he  might  be  justified  in  calling  to  explain 
at  a  quarter  to  ten;  but  the  degree  of  intimacy  would 
settle  what  ia  proper,  and,  of  course,  also  how  much 
indignation  you  should  have  felt. 

Doubtful  should  yield  a  little  to  her  mother''s  appre- 
hension of  danger. 

Cobbler. — To  the  secretary,  Incorporated  Society  <?f 

Solicitors.  The  name  is  old  Irish.  -Yes,  a  hero 

who  jumped  overboard  a  vessel  in  Dundalk  harbour, 
clasping  a  ctlsbrated  Danish  warrior  named  Brode- 
rick  in  his  arms.  Both  were  drowned,  and  the 
death  of  Broderick  secured  the  victory  to  the  Irish, 

 Copulare  (Latin),  to  couple  or  join.  Couble  (Fr.) 

to  mend  or  patch  ;  a  mender  or  patcher. 

Sam.  C.  West. — The  leading  articles  of  the  Freeman's 
Journal.  Yes.  No. 

J.O  S. — This  is  alia  matter  of  opinion.  AtLawrence's 

in  Qrafton-street. 

Love. — The  hair  is  fair.  The  back  is  best  colour,  but 
the  hair  is  not  the  nicest. 

JIator. — Write  to  the  secretary  of  any  of  the  lines. 

A    Subscriber. — The  words  mean,  "  Be  what  you 

seem  to  be."  Yes;  the  spring  would  be  the  best 

time. 

Rita. — Originally  as  many  as  there  were  classes,  but 
the  number  has  been  lessened,  and  now  distinguish 
only  the  chief  classes.  A  person  of  vulgar  ap- 
pearance. The  salary  varies  from  £250,  with  re- 
sidence in  small  country  branches,  to  £1,000  per 
annum. 

Xella. — About  three  months.  The  passage  is  not 
dangerous.    The  cUmate  is  beautiful,  and  English 

society  exists  there.  To  distinguish  them  from 

the  "  Red  Watch,"  the  Highland  name  for  the  Eng- 
lish soldiers.  Scotch,  his  works  are  very  popular; 

English,  his  works  have  a  certain  popularity. 

Wis. — We  do  not  possess  any  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  stage  to  enable  us  to  give  advice  as  to  the  mode 
of  proceeding.  The  young  lady  had  better,  perhaps, 
take  her  ignorance  as  an  indication  that  her  line  of 
Ufe  is  not  to  -¥«s  on  the  stage.  We  fear  there  are 
many  who  would  hardly  be  so  described;  and  when 
a  profession  is  being  chosen,  it  is  better  to  run  the 
least  possible  risk.  Besides,  to  ordinary  and  less 
cultivated  talent  we  fear  the  stage  offers  but  preca 
rious  support. 

CiVRD  Etiquette. — When  you  call  on  a  friend  and  do 
not  find  him,  or  when  you  cannot  attend  a  recop 
tion  for  which  you  have  cards,  it  is  proper  to  Uave 
yours.  Where  you  are  unknown  it  is  proper  also  to 
send  your  card  to  the  person  who  waits  on  you  to 
the  person  called  upon,  which  saves  you  saying,  "  I 
am  Mr.  John  SsucU^  Ladies  sometimes 


leave  their  husbands'  cards  with  their  own  when 
visiting,  as  a  token  of  their  wish  to  call  if  they 
could.  When  they  do  call,  and  do  not  find  you  a^ 
home,  they  sometimes  turn  down  a  comer,  which 
intimates  that  they  called  in  person,  instead  of  bar- 
ing the  card  sent. 
Hercules. — A  moral  disease  can  only  be  eradicted  Ly 
the  slow  processes  of  thought  £.nd  experience,  and 
duelUng  will  only  have  ceased  when  mankind  wili 
have  advanced  some  considerable  further  diatance 
from  the  savagery  common  to  all  nations  and  all 
races. 

Li2ziE. — The  word  "  wee"  means  short,  little,  small  It 
is  common  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 

Edith. — Young  ladies  should  be  cautious  about  allow- 
ing their  affections  to  become  centred  upon  any  one 
uninvited.  The  usages  of  society  do  not  permit 
them  to  take  th«  lead  in  matrimonial  matters. 

Foreman. — Whether  your  employer  acted  justly  or 
not  in  resorting  to  so  harsh  a  measure  as  your  dis- 
missal, we  cannot  say,  with  only  your  statement  of 
the  case  before  us.  Your  offence  was  certainly* 
grave  one.  No  man  who  is  acting  in  a  representa- 
tive capacity  has  any  right  to  indulge  his  pergonal 
hatreds  or  partialities,  at  the  risk  of  damaging  the 
interest  of  his  employer. 

J.  O'C. — Certainly  not.  Your  present  situation  is  a 
very  good  one.  \ever  give  it  up  untU  you  are  sure 
of  obtaining  a  better  one. 

RoSAMOsn. — Long  engagements  are  not  desirable  as  a 
rule,  but  Rosamond  should  think  none  the  less  of 
a  man  who  is  true  to  his  own  parents.  We  think 
the  presumption  is  that  such  a  man  will  make  a 
good  husband,  and  be  a  proseprous  man.  For  the 
rest  Rosamond  must  herself  judge. 

A  Subscriber. — It  may  have  been  quite  proper forthe 
father  to  show  that  he  did  not  wish  to  break  with 
perhaps  an  old  friend  and  neighbour,  because  such 
an  unpleasantness  had  arisen  with  the  younger  ones. 
Whoever  gave  first  "  cause,"  however  "  trivial," 
for  the  trouble,  should  own  it,  and  preserve  good 
feeling.   One  can  hardly  go  too  far  in  forgiving. 

Wounded. — The  experience  would  be  novel  to  us,  and 
we  cannot  say  how  we  should  feel  in  such  an  unlikely 
contingency.  If  she  will  not- see  you,  and  yea 
■iiust  have  your  picture,  of  course  you  must  apply 
to  the  husband.  It  is  not  improper  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  might  be  as  well  to  allow  the  picture  t» 
remain  as  with  a  friend.    Trust  to  her  good  sense. 

CiRCON. — You  are  completely  responsible,  both  in  law 
and  in  morals. 

Dispute.— Such  arrests  are  made  at  the  risk  of  the 
person  making  them.  But  they  are  always 
sustained  by  the  courts  where  the  party  arrested 
is  proved  to  be  guilty. 

Greexhorx. — The  bes:  thing  fur  "  Greenhorn"  to  dj  is 
to  cease  to  be  a  greenhorn.  By  the  time  he  has  done 
that,  his  instincts  will  tell  him  how  often  to  call. 

G.  W, — The  rule  is  that  all  such  firms  are  swindlers, 
and  we  know  of  no  exception  to  it.  People  might 
better  throw  their  money  in  the  fire,  and  be  dona 
with  it  than  to  send  it  to  sujh  impostors. 

R.  L.  G. — "  Will  you  'oe  kind  enough  to  inform  me 
whether  Marie  Antoinette  ever  had  any  children 
She  had  four,  of  whom  two  survived  her — a  sou  who 
died  in  prison,  and  a  d;>.ughter  who  became  Duchess 
of  Angouleme. 
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KEW  SERIES. 


A  STRANGE  WORLD, 

A   NEW  NOVEL, 

SPECIALLY  WRITTEN  BT 

MISS  BRADDON, 

.  AuthaT  of  "Lady  Attdley's  Secret,"  "  Strangers  and 
Pilgrims,"  "TaJten  at  the  Flood,"  dec,  do, 

[all  rights  BE3EEVED.] 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 

"  WHEN  TIME  SHALL  SERVE,  BE  THOU  NOT  SLACK." 
Nothing  could  be  more  inviting  than  the  aspect  of 
Humphrey  Cliasold's  rooms  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  when  their  proprietor  stood  on  its 
hearth,  waiting  the  airival  of  his  expected  guest.  The 
weather  was  by  no  means  warm,  and  the  glass  and 
silver  on  the  friendly-looking  circular  table  sparkled 
in  the  glow  of  a  brightly-burning  fire.  The  spotless 
damask,  the  dainty  arrangement  of  the  table,  with  its 
old  Chelsea  ware  desert  dishes,  filled  with  amber- 
tinted  Jersey  pears  and  dusky-hued  filberts,  agree- 
ably suggestive  of  good  old  port,  indicated  a  careful 
landlady  and  well-trained  gervants.  The  dumb 
waiter,  with  its  reserve  of  glasses  and  cruets,  guaran- 
teed thiit  lusuiious  ease  v.'hich  is  not  dependent  on 
external  service. 

Mr.  Elgood,  arriving  on  the  scene  as  the  clocks  of 
Bloomsbury  struck  the  hour,  surveyed  these  prepara- 
tions with  an  eye  that  glistened  with  content — nay, 
almost  brightened  to  rapture — as  it  wandered  from 
the  table  to  the  fender,  where,  in  a  shadowy  corner, 
reposed  the  expected  bottle  of  port,  cobweb-wreathed; 
chalk-marked — liquid  rubies,  cloudedTiere  and  there  by 
a  bee's- wing,  as  an  emerald  by  its  feather. 

The  savoury  odour  of  fried  fish,  mingled  with  thg 
appetising  fumes  of  roasting  meat,  had  greeted  thg 
visitor's  nostrils  as  he  ascended  the  stair.s.  Even  his 
nice  judgment  had  failed  to  divine  whether  the  joint 
was  baef  or  muttjn,  but  he  opined  mutton.  No  one 
Taut  a  barbarian  would  load  his  table  with  sirloin  for  a 
tete-a-tete  dinner  when  Providence  bad  created  the 

VVelsh  hills,  doubtless  wit'n  a  view  to  the  necessities  of 

;he  dinner  table. 
"  Glad  to  see  you  zo  punctual,"  said  Humphrey 

jheerily. 

"  My  dear  Jir.  Clissold,  to  be  unpunctual  is  to  in- 
sult one's  host  and  injure  one's  self,  ^yhat  can  atone 
for  the  ruin  of  an  excellent  dinner  ?  You  may  re- 
member what  Dean  Sv«ift  said-  to  his  cook  when  she 
roasted  the  joint  to  rags,  and  was  fain  to  confess  she 
■rould  not  undo  it.  '  Beware,  wench,  how  you  commit 
»  fault  which  cannot  be  remedied.'  A  dinner  spoiled 
is  an  irremediable  loss." 

The  soup  had  been  put  upon  tha  table  while 
Mr.  Elgood  thus  philosophised,  so  the  two  gentlemen 
sat  down  without  further  delay,  and  the  comedian 
jazed  b]andly  upon  the  amber  sherry  and  the  garnet, 
aued  claret,  while  Humphrey  invoked  a  blessing  on 
the  feast,  and  then  the  business  of  dinner  began  in 
|ood  earnest. 

[  The  joint  waa  mutton,  and  Welsh,  whereby  Mr. 
.£lgood'B  soul  traa  at  ease,  and  ho  g!i,79  hizaaeU  up  to 


the  enjoyment  of  the  table  with  unaSected  singleness 
of  purpose.  A  brace  cf  partridges  and  a  Parmesan 
fondu  followed  the  haunch,  and  when  these  had  been 
despatched  the  comedian  flung  himself  back  in  his 
chair  with  a  sigh  of  repletion. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Mr.  Clissold,"  he  said,  "  you  are  a 
very  accomplished  gentleman  ia  many  ways,  but  this 
I  ^fill  say,  that  I  never  met  the  man  yet  who  was  your 
match  in  giving  a  snug  little  dinner.  Brilsby  Savory^ 
or  whatever  his  name  was,  couldn't  have  beaten  you." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  enjoyed  your  dinner,  Mr. 
Elgood.  I  am  of  opinien  that  a  good  dinner  is  the 
best  prekule  to  serious  conversation  ;  and  I  want  to 
have  a  little  quiet  and  confidential  talk  with  you  this 
evening  upon  a  very  serious  matter." 

"  Behold  me  at  your  servicf-^your  slave  to  com- 
manii"  answered  Matthew,  whose  enthusiasm  was  not 
easily  to  be  cLimped.  ' '  I  bare  my  bosom  to  your 
view,"  he  added,  with  a  dramatic  gesture,  indicative  of 
throwing  open  his  waistcoat. 

They  were  alone  by  this  time.  The  servant  had 
carried  away  the  dinner  things,  and  only  the  decanters 
and  fruit  dishes  remained  on  the  table. 

"  You  speak  boldly,  Mr.  Elgood,"  said  Humphrey, 
with  sudden  gravity,  "  yet,  perhaps,  if  I  were  to  ask 
you  some  que.?tion3  about  your  past  life  you  would 
draw  back  a  little." 

"  My  past  life,  although  full  of  vicissitudes^  has 
been  honest,"  answered  the  comedian.  "  I  fear  no 
man's  scrutiny." 

"  Good.  Then  you  will  not  be  angry  if  I  question 
you  rather  closely  upon  one  period  of  your  chequered 
career.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  your — of  Justina  that 
I  do  so." 

"  Proceed,  sir,"  said  Matthew,  a  troubled  look 
overclouding  the  countenance  which  had  just  now 
beamed  with  serenity. 

' '  Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  of  Eden  V 
Mr.  Elgood  started,  more  violently  than  ha  had 
done  on  a  previous  occasion  at  the  mention  of  Borcel 
End.  The  silver  dessert  knife  with  which  he  was 
peeling  a  Jersey  pear  dropped  from  between  his  fin- 
gers. 

"  I  see  you  do  know  that  name,"  said  Humphrey; 
passing  from  interrogation  to  affirmation.  "  You  bore 
it  once  at  Borcel  End,the  old  farm-house  on  the  Corn- 
ish moors,  where  you  took  shelter  in  bitter  winter 
weather,  just  nineteen  years  ago  last  February." 

The  glow  which  the  good  things  of  this  life  had 
kindled  in  Mr.  Elgood's  visage  faded  slowly  out,  and 
left  him  very  pale. 

"  How  did  you  know  that  ?"  he  gasped. 

"  I  had  it  from  the  lips  of  a  dying  woman — Mrs. 
Trevanard." 

"What  !  is  Mrs.  Trevanard  dead  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  she  died  a  fortnight  ago." 

"  And  she  told  you  ? " 

"  All.  The  birth  of  the  child  she  entrusted  to  your 
care  ;  the  old  family  Bible  she  gave  you,  from  which 
you  took*lhe  name  of  Justina." 

The  shrewd  guess,  stated  as  a  fact,  psssed  uncontra- 
dicted. Humjihrey's  speculative  assertion  bad  hit  the 
truth. 

"  The  supposed  daughter  who  has  borne  your  name 
all  these  years,  the  girl  who  has  troxked  £or  70U,  who 


now  maintains  you,  who  has  been  faitliful,  obedient, 
and  devoted  to  you,  has  iot  one  dj:op  of  your  blood 
in  her  veins.    She  is  Muriel  Trevanard's  child." 

"You  choose  to  make  a  statement,"  said  Matthew 
Elgood,  who  had  somewhat  recovered  his  self-posses- 
sion by  this  time  ;  "  which  I  do  not  feel  myself  called 
upon  either  to  deny  or  admit.  1  am  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge that  in  a  time  of  severe  misfortune  I  took 
shelter  on  Mrs.  Trevanard's  premises  ;  that  I  called 
myself  by  a  name  that  was  not  my  own,  rather  than  ex- 
pose my  destitution  to  the  world's  contumely.  But 
whatever  passed  between  Mrs.  Trevanard  and  myself 
at  that  period  is  sacred.  I  swore  to  keep  the  secret 
confided  to  me  to  my  dying  day,  and  it  will  descend 
with  m©  to  the  tomb  of  my  ancestors,"  added  Mr. 
Eelgood,  grandly,  as  if,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
he  really  believed  that  he  had  a  family  vault  at  his 
disposal. 

"  You  may  consider  yourself  absolved  of  your  oath,'' 
said  Humphrey.  "  Mrs.  Trevanard  confided  in  me 
during  the  last  days  of  her  life,  and  I  pledged  myself 
to  see  her  grandchild  righted." 

'•  Mrs.  Trevanard  must  have  changed  very  much  at  tha 
last,  if  she  expressed  any  interest  in  the  fate  of  her 
grandchild,"  returned  Matthew,  forgetting  that  he  had 
refused  to  make  any  admission.  "  When  sh® 
gave  the  child  to  me  and  my  wife,  she  resigned  all 
concern  in  its  future  ;  it  was  to  fare  as  we  fared,  to 
sink  oT  swim  with  us." 

"  In  that  wretched  hour  she  thought  the  child  name* 
less  and  fatherless.  I  did  my  best  to  persuade  her 
that  she  had  been  too  hasty  in  her  conclusion.  It  shall 
be  my  business  to  prove  Justina's  legitimacy."' 

"  That  is  to  say  you  mean  to  take  my  daxighter  away 
from  me,"  exclaimed  the  comedian,  wtetS^fully. 
"  Little  did  I  know  what  a  snake  in  the  grass  I  had 
been  cherishing,  warming  the  adder  in  my  bosom, 
sheltering  the  scorpion  on  my  domestic  hearth.  TbLs 
is  what  youi  kettle-drums,  and  snug  little  dinners,  and 
port  and  filberts,  are  to  end  in.  You  would  rob  a  poor 
old  man  of  ^the  staff  and  comfort  of  his  declining  years  ; 
six  pounds  a  week,  and  a  certainty  of  a  rise  to  ten  if 
the  next  part  she  plays  is  a  success." 

"  Your  are  haity,  Mr.  Elgood,  and  unjust.  Heaven 
knows,  if  it  were  a  question  of  my  own  happiness,  I 
would  leave  the  dear  girl  you  have  brought  up  Jus- 
tina Elgood  till  I  had  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's permission  to  give  her  my  own  name.  But, 
having  promised  to  perform  a  certain  duty,  I  should 
be  a  scoundrel  if  I  left  it  undone.  What  if  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  reason  to  believe  Justina  entitlec"  to  a  large 
estate — an  estate  o£  six  or  seven  thousand  a  year  ?'' 

Mr.  Elgood  sank  back  in  his  chair  aghast.  He  had 
drunk  a  good  many  glasses  of  wine  in  the  courss  of  that 
comfortable  little  dinner,  and  there  was  some  slight 
haziness  in  his  brain.  Six  thouaanda  year,  six  pounds 
a  week.  Six  pounds  a  week,  six  thousand  a  ye3.r — 
over  a  hundred  pounds  a  week.  There  was  a  wide 
margin  for  spending  ia  the-  difference  between  the 
lesser  and  greater  sum.  But  of  the  six  pounds  a  week, 
while  Justina  supposed  herseK  his  daughter,  he  was 
ceitain.  Would  she  share  her  annual  six  thousand  as 
freely  when  she  knew  that  he  bad  no  claim  v.y>^  hor 
filial  piety  ? 

He  pondered  the  a,uestitn  for  a  fe 
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then  answered  it  in  the  affirmative.  Qenerous,  good, 
loving,  she  bad  ever  psen.  1£  good  fortune  befd  her 
she  would  not  grudge  the  old  man  his  §hare  of  the 
sunshine.  He  had  not  been  a  b^d  father  to  her,  he 
told  himself,  take  him  for  all  in  a!l-»-not  over-patient 
or  considerate,  perhaps,  in  those  early  days,  before  he 
liad  discovered  any  dramatic  talent  in  her ;  a  little 
pro2>  to  think  of  his  ovrn  comfort  before  hers  ;  but 
■Upon  tlie  whole,  as  fathers  go,  not  a  bad  kind  of 
parent.  And.  he  felt  very  sure  she  woulJ  stand  by 
him.  Yos,  he  felt  sure  of  Justina.  But  he  musi  be 
on  his  guard  asainst  this  scheming  fellow,  Cliisold, 
who  had  contrived  to  got  hold  of  a  secret  that  had 
been  kept  for  ninsteen  years,  and  doubtless  meniit  to 
■work  it  for  his  own  advantage.  It  would  be  IMatthew 
Elgood's  duty  to  counterniarcfi  him  here. 

*'So,  Mr.  Cliosold,"  he  began,  after  about  five 
minutes'  reverie,  "  you  are  a  pretty  deep  fellow,  you 
are,  in  spite  of  your  easy,  open-handed,  open-hearted, 
free-s;)oken  ways.  You  think  you  can  establLh  my 
J u-;tiD  x's  claim  to  a  fine  fortune,  do  you  ?  And,  I  sup- 
pose, when  tfie  claim  is  established.  ixiA  the  girl  I  have 
brought  up  from  babyhood,  aud  t  jikd  for,  and  strug- 
gled for,  form  my  a  long  year,  C',nxi_sia:oheriii;t;ioa3and 
per  annum,  you'll  expect  to  gat  her  for  your  \7ife,  with 
the  sis  or  seven  thou.-a.ad  at  her  back.  Rather  a  good 
Stroke  of  business  for  you!" 

"  I  expect  nothin.;,'"  answered  Humphrey,  gravely. 
"  I  love  Justina  with  all  my  heart,  as  truly  as  ever  an 
honest  man  loved  a  fair  and  noble  woman  ;  but  I  have 
refrained  from  any  expression  of  my  heart's  desire, 
lest  I  should  bind  her  by  a  promise  while  her  position 
is  thus  uncei-tain.  Let  her  win  the  station  to  which  I 
believe  she  is  entitled  ;  and  if,  when  it  is  won,  she 
cares  to  reward  my  honest  affection,  I  will  take  her  and 
be  proud  of  her  ;  but  not  One  whit  prouder  than  I 
s'lould  be  to  take  her  for  my  wife  to-morrow,  knowing 
her  to  be  your  daughter." 

■'  Spoken  like  a  man  and  a  geutlerQ^'.n!"  esclaimsd 
the  comedian.  "  Come,  Mr.  Ciissold,  I  couldn't  think 
badly  of  you  if  I  tried.  I'll  trust  you;  and  it  shall  be 
no  fault  of  mine  if  Justina  is  not  yours,  rich  or  poor. 
She's  worthy  of  you,  and  you're  worthy  of  her,  and  I 
balieve  she  has  a  sneaking  kindness  for  you." 

Humphrey  smiled,  happy  in  a  conviction  which 
naeded  no  support  from  JIatthew  Elgood's  opinion. 
That  little  look  of  J  ustina's  yesterday — that  tender 
look  of  greeting — that  sweet  expression — had  been 
worth  volumes  of  common  eloquence.  He  knew  him- 
sslf  beloved- 

"  And  now  tell  mo  what  your  ideas  are;  and  how 
Mrs.  Trevat;ard — the  strangest  woman,  and  the  closest 
that  I  ever  r.ict — cme  to  confide  in  you;  and  how  it 
has  entered  into  vuur  mind  that  our  Justina  has  any 
legal  right  to  either  name  or  fortune." 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Humphrey,  and  fofthn"ith  pro- 
ceeded to  relate  all  that  he  had  learned  at  Borcel,  a 
great  deal  of  vrhich  was  new  to  Matthew  Elgood,  who 
'nid  'ocen  told  nothing  about  the  parentage  of  the  child 
committed,  to  hi.s  cara.  It  was  essential  to  Justina's 
interests  that  her  Adopted  father  should  know  all, 
'  since  he  was  tho  only  witnes.s  who  could  prove  her 
identity  with  the  child  born  at  Borcal  End. 

"  It  seems  tolerably  clear  that  this  George  Penwyn 
innst  have  bi>en  the  father,"  said  Mr.  Elgood.  "But 
Vtbo  is  to  prove  a  marriage  ?" 

"  If  a  miirriagG  took  filace,  the  proof  must  exist 
somewhere,  and  it  must  bp  for  one  o^us  to  find  it,' 
answered  Hurn;)hrey.  "The  firjt  person  to  apply  to 
is  llisi  Birlow,  .Muriel'ii  echonlmistress,  nupposiug  her 
Y  to  be  still  living.  The  only  period  of  Muriel's  ab8cuc« 
from  the  farm  aftor  shs  left  school  vriis  th.-  time  she 
with  Miss  Barlow — thres  weeks — so  that  if  any 
took  j>lac^  it  must  have  happened  during  that 
'  the  registers  of  both  churches  at  Sea- 


coi.nbe  without  resul'o  But  it  is  not  likely  that  George 
Pen.vyn  Would  contract  a  secret  marriage  withio 
twelve  miles  of  his  father's  house.  Whatever  occurrtd 
ill  those  three  weeks  -ui.-:S  Barlow  must  have  been  in 
S  ine  measure  familiar  witli.  lly  first  bu.iinc45,,there- 
fore,  Ciust  bo  to  lind  her.  When  last  heard  of  «he  was 
e.itabli.^hed  as  a  teacher  of.mu,-iic  in  the  neighbourhood 
oi  London.  A  directory  ought  to  help  us  to  her  ad- 
drcM,  if  she  is  still  living  within  the  postal  radius." 

"  True,"  said  i.I  tthev,',  glancing  at  the  shelves  which 
hued  the  room  from  floor  to  ceiling.  "  I  suppose 
anii.ng  all  these  books  you  have  the  Pwst  Office  ijirep- 
tory 

"No,  strange  to  say,  it  is  a  branch  of  literature  I 
am  deficient  in.  I  must  wait  till  to-morrow  to  look 
for  Miss  Barlow's  aduj-es?." 

"  Hi)W  did  it  oc(;ur  to  you  that  my  daughter  Justina 
and  that  east.iv.'ay  t'aild  vvei-e  one  and  the  same  ?" 

"Well,  I  hiu-clly  know  how  the  idea  fir&t  took  pos- 
session of  nje.  It  was  a  idnd  of  instinct.  The  cir- 
cumstanees  that  led  me  to  think  it  steui  insignificant 
-oough  v.  hen  spoken  of,  but  to  my  mind  they  assunitd 
exaggerated  ifnportance  ;  ptrhaps  it  was  your  look  of 
surj'riste  when  I  mentioned  Borcel  '.End  that  first 
•iwakened  'my  suspicion.?,  not  of  the  actual  truth,  but 
of  some  mysterious  connection  between  youj-self  and 

"  astonir.hed  when  you  spoke  of  that 
ou  -    -     .      ,  -  riahouse." 

Inen  the  u;ime  Justina,  which  I  heard  of  as  a 
family  name  of  Borcel  End,  that  set  me  thinking  ;  the 
fact -that  your  dau<<hter  was  said  to  have  been  born  at 
Ssacombe,  witbinafew  miles  of  that  remote  farmhouse, 
the  fact  th.at  her  age  tallied  \nth  the  age  of  Muriel's 
ehil.l.  Never  mind  how  I  came  by  the  conwiction. 
since  I  happily,  or  unhappily,  stumbled  on  the  truth, 
ijut  tell  me  how  you  fared  when  you  kft  Borcul  End 
that  bleak  spring  morning.'" 

"  Vv'ell,'  it  wasn't  the  mo«t  comfortable  kind  of  de- 
parture, certa'inly — seven  ujiles  on  foot  on  a  cold  March 
morning,  and  an  infant  to  carry  into  the  ba)'j.'ain. 
But  my  poor  wife  and  I  had  gone  tbrongh  too  much  to 
be  particular  about  tviSes,  and  we  weie  both  of  us  sus- 
tained by  the  thought  of  a  snug  little  fortune  in  my 
breast  pocket  ;  for  you  may  ?uppase  that  to  us  two 
hundred  pounds  9dd  seemed  the  capital  of  a  future 
j-Jot**schil«l.  Mr?.  Trevanawl  had  given  us  some  sub- 
stantiiii  clothing  into  the. bargain,  and  my  poor  Nell 
wore  a  good  cloth  cloak,  under  v.-hich  the  baby  was 
kept  warm  and  snug.  She  was  stronger  too,  my  poor 
jrirl,  for  the  month's  rest  and  plentiful  food  that  we 
li  id  enjoyed  at  Borcel-r-inde.ed,  though  our  lodging' 
there  was  a  deserted  hayloft,  I  don't  tliinK 
either  of  us  were  ever  happier  than  when  Ne!!  sat  at 
her  needlework  and  I  lay  luxuriously  reposing  on  a 
truss  of  hay,  while  I  Vsad.  an  old  magazine  aioud  to 
her.  We  were  shut  oat  from  the  world,  but  we  tad 
paice  .'jnd  rest  and  plenty  ;  and  I  think  vre  W';re  pretty 
much  like  the  birds  of  the  air  as  to  thought  of  the 
morrow  in  those  days.  But  now  that  I  had  Mrs. 
Tievanaid's  savings  in  my  breast  pocket  I  began  to 
take  a  seiious  view  of  life,  and  throughout  that  v.'alk 
to  Seacombelwas  scheming  and  contriving,  till  at  last, 
just  as  we  carv;  rij-ht  of  the  towu,  I  cried  out  in  a 
buist  of  ent; "  ••  '  Tes,  Nell,  I '  Hit  what? 
asked  my  wil.      '  L'ii  upon   the  suet  rr.-.y  to  make 

i  c.wT  foitunta,  my  girl,'  I  answered,  aii  of  a  glow 
v.it'i  'he  thought.  '  We'll  take  a  theatre.' 
■  Lor,  IMat,  said  my  wife  vrith  a' gasp,  'and  lean 
play  tiae  lending  business  !'  i\[anagers  had  been 
putting  other  women  over  her  head,  in  the 
Juiiets  and  Rosalinds,  and  she-felt  it,  poor  soul!  '  But, 
■?.rHtt;>ew,'  she  went  on,  grov-irg  suddenly  serious, '  wo 
haven't  seen  much  good  come  of  taking  th^'atres.  Look 
at  Siacom'ce,  for  instance.'  '  So  .combe  isn't  a  case  in 
point,'  I  answered,  quite  put  out  by  her  naiTov,-  way  of 
looking  at  things.  '  A  p.saI)n-sin<;iGg  place  like  tJiat 
wai;  never  likidv  to-supp^rt  the  drama.  Vvhen  I  take 
a  th  /:  i-e  it  wi!]  lie  in  a  very  difTeront  town  from  Sea- 
son; i?."  'But.'  remon.''tr:;ted  poor  Nell,  'don't  you 
thiniv  it  would  be  bre'lkiug  faith  with  3!rB.  Trevtriard' 
She  gave  us  t  hfl  mooey  to  set  us  up  in  some  nice  little 
business.  '\Vo  wer>»  to  ptart  wit.K  part  of  the  ca|)it.nl 
and  keep  the  r''st  itj  reserve  agu'Dst  a  rainy  day." 
'  Well,  isn't  thoatricril  laanugi  m^i't  n  bu.<;ineer  1  re- 
torted, '  Aiid  t.;-,«  only  b.!£;nf  B.  th;it  I  .im  tM  fcr.  Do 
yiu  uuppose  that  I  c«c  V.<'o»om  into  a  fuU  Wown  gro- 
cer, or  br/>ak  out  a'l  at  onop  into  »  skilfiil  liuteii?r,  b<f. 

I  cause  Mrs.  Trovamird   wtghes  it      Why,  I  ab.'uldn't 

i  know  ons  end  of  i-.n  on  from  thf  oiher  whcr,  hit  h'-nd 
was  off.     And  as  for  Mrs.  IVevanftrd.'  I  went  on.  '  y-'U 

I  ovmht  to  hnve  8«!iiv"  enouch  to  know  th.it  shf"  c.i re? 

i  triDojouj  little  wf.fct  becomes  of  u»  now  we've  t.).k>'0 


1  his  unfortuna'  e  child  off  ber  handa.'  '  I  don't  believ* 
t:-i.t,  Matthew,"  auswtnd  my  wiie.  '  She's  a  CLri-tian, 
and  she  v  culda't  hke  ug  to  starve,  on  tht  child's  ac- 
count.' '  Who's  going  to  stai  ve  ?'  I  cried  sa'.  agely,  for 
I  felt  it  was  in  me  to  make  money  as  a  manager.  'J  here 
never  w?s  an  actor  y  .ttiiat  hadn't  the  sa.me  fancy,  atd 
many  a  man  has  brought  rtun  upon' himssii  and  Lia 

family  by  the  delu.-jion-  " 

"You  had  jour  own  way,  o£  course  ?"  said  Hum- 
phrey. 

"  1  Lad,  sir.  Fiist  and  foremost,  my  poor  little  wife 
never  obstinately  opposed  ms  in  anytLii:g  ;  and,  fe* 
condly,  her  foolish  heart  was  longing  fcr  the  leading 
business,  apd  to  be  a  managtrc-ss,  end  cast  all  th© 
pieces,  and  get  herself  in  for  the  best  parts.  So  v.  e 
went  straight  to  the  Se.->*umbe  station,  wh..rewefourd 
we  should  have  to  wait*  upwards  of  an  hour  for  a 
train,  and  I  thought  I  could  not  make  better  use  of 
my  time  than  by  buying  an  £ra,  and  finding  out  what 
theati  es  we:e  to  let.  There  were  about  half  a  doic-D 
advertisements  of  this  class,  and  one  of  them  struck 
me  as  the  verj-  thing.  '  The  Theatre  R'jyal,  in  blow- 
berry,  in  Somersi  tehire,  to  let  for  the  summer  seatoft. 
Rent  moderate.  Can  V;e  worked  Trith  a  small  eomj  any. 
Scenery  in  good  f.-)Dditi<<n,  f.Iarket  town  :  populi»t;on 
twelve  thousand.'  I  made  a  calculaiioD  on  the  tpct, 
demot.stratirg  that  ten  i  er  cent,  of  the  popul.;t.on,  al- 
lowing a  vv'ide  margin  for  iniints,  the  i'.ged,  and  in- 
firm, were  bound  to  come  to  the  'theatre  nightly.  Now 
a  nightly  audience  of  twelve  hundred  was  safe  to  psy, 
I  found  that  we  could  go  to  Slowberry  by  the  G.-eat 
■Western,  and  accordingly  took  tickets  for  that  station, 
third  class,  for  prudence  was  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  'Well,  Mr.  Ciissold,  I  need  not  trouble  you  'avh 
details.  We  v.-ent  to  Slowbeiry  and  established  o!!r- 
Kclvei  in  humble  and  inexpensive  Iodging.'--!-apait- 
mtnt<  which  i  feit  were  hardiy  wortbv  ot  n.y  mr.nage- 
rial  position — but  prudence  prevailcil.  I  bec.?me  les- 
see of  the  Slowbeny  theatre,  which  lam  fain  to  admit 
was  in  architectural  pretensions  even  below  the  Timtde 
of  the  Drama  iit  iSeacombe.  I  engaged  my  comt'tiEy, 
cheap  and  useful,  iiiy  old  man  combined  the  lieavy 
business  and  .second  low  comedy,  my  first  chamber- 
maid second,  I  need  hsrdly  say,  there  wasnoni^-dancved 
or  sang  between  the  piece.s,  and  acted  in  male  attire 
when  v.  e  l  an  short  of  gentlemen.  My  wife  and  I 
played  all  the  best  parts.  Nothing  co.uld  have 
been  orgp.nissd  upon  more  rigid  principles  of  economy, 
yet  the  financial  result  v.-as  laiin.  For  a  con.-iderj.ble 
part  of  the  season  I  only  pa:d  half  srJaries:  for  the 
conchtding  portion  we  became  a  conunonwealth.  '^e* 
Mrs.  Trevanard's  savings  dribbled  away,  and  when  my 
poor  wife  and  I  left  Slowbeny,  with  Justina,  then  a 
fine  child  of  seven  months  old.  we  had  not  twenty 
pounds  left  out  of  a  capital  which  had  aj.pcared  to  n:y 
mind  to  be  almost  inexhaustible." 

"  The  child  waschiistenedatSIowfcerry.  Tsiippose?" 
"  Yes:  we  lost  no  tirce  in  having  the  Laptisnial  rite 
performed,  lest  she  should  go  ofi^  with  croup,  or  ted- 
gum,  or  vaccination,  or  ojiy  df  t'ue  perils  which  beset 
the  infant,  traveller  on  h  e  ;  thorny  ro.,d.    Ihe  jBib'e 
wLiob  M-rs  TrcVanard  had  given  to  my  v,  ife  contained 
in  the  fly-leaf  the  name  cf  Ji'.atina  Tievanaid!  doubt- 
less its  original  possessor.   Tltat  nr.me  carght  my  wife's 
fancy.    It  struck  me,  also,  as  eujiboniou.s  er.d  aristo- 
cratic'^TTa  name  that  wcuM  lock  Krell  in  the  Liiis  ty- 
j  and-liy,  ■when  our  daughter  was  old  enouth  to  znete 
her  fijst  juvenOe  efi'orts  in  the  rrcfe^sion,  a.3  the  child 
in  Piz  irro,  or  little  Wdliam  in  The  iStranjS, .  We  v.  cre 
.  ford  of  her  already,,  and  soon  gi-ew  to  forget  that  tttro 
vi-as  no  tie  of  kindred  between  us.    5Iy  wiie  indeed 
I  pasiionately  adored  this  nameless  orphan,  and  was 
I  never  tired  of  weavirg  i-oir.astic  fancies  about  her 
I  futui-e,  Low  she  would  tUin  but  to'  be  the  daughter  of 
a  nobLeman,  and  we  should  see  her  by-atjc'.-by  Vt  itb  a 
coronet  on  her  head,  and  owe  ce>ni.''ort  and  wealth  to 
htr  afTection  when  we  grew  old.    It  woulu  beacuriotis 
thing  if  one  cf  poor  Nell's  roin.TUtic  dreams  were  to  be 
realised.    How  p.roud  that  loving  heait  would  Lave 
been;  but  it  lies  under  the  giass  nr,d  daisies  in  s  Eer'i- 
shire  churchyard,  and  neither  joy  nor  sorrow  can  tcuch 
it  any  more." 

Mr.  Elgood  checked  a  rising  sigh,  and  helped  him- 
self to  another  glass  of  p.ort. 

"  You  forpd  I  fear,  after  your  managerial  expe- 
riment ?■'  .-aid  Huinidirey. 

"  U:ir  life  from' that  point  was  a  series  cf  strurglfS. 
If  the  pflorts  of  the  h.-ncit  man  battling  wiih  adver- 
sity form  a  spectacle  which  the  gods  driif,ht  in — a  fi.ct 
which  I  vaguely  reniou;t.er  having  seen  stated  some- 
where— Uiy  career  mu  st  li.ive  afiorded  considerable  ea- 
teriidnax-ct  to  01yn:jius.  We  had  our  brief  intcn'ala 
of  sunshine,  btit  cloud  prevailed  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
:  rear?  mv  umr  v.ife  s;in'ii  beiieatli  the  burden,  and  Ju»i 


THE  Pn^TNY  DESPATCH. 


tLna  aaU  I  were  left  to  jog  oa  cogethar,  just  as  you 
si'-w  us  ill  the  town  oi  Eoovsbaui  two  yenrs  ago.  So 
t'  t  as  ;i  stnixgler  can  do  his  duty  to  his  daughter,  I 
believe  I  did  niiue  w  Justinx  I  g:iva  her  what  httle 
eduaition'I  could  afibrd,  and  luckily  she  was  bnght 
enough  to  make  the  rocst  of  that  little.  There  uevsr 
was  such  a  girl  for  picking  up  knowledge.  Clever  peo- 
ple always  seamed  to  take  to  her,  and  she  to  them  ; 
though  for  a  long  timo  v/e  thought  her  stupid  on  the 
stage.  H  r  talent  for  the  profcssioa  came  out  at  once. 
>ii;;iveu  knows  she  has  been  a  good  girl  to  me,  through 
good  and  evil  fortune,  and  I  love  her  as  ii  she  wei-e 
tv.'eQty  zi.r.si  my  daughter.  It  wculd  be  a  hard  thing 
if  any  change  of  circumstances  were  to  part  us.  ' 

'■Have  no  fear  of  that-,"  said  "Humphrey.  "Jus- 
tina  ii  too  true  a  wocpan  to  change  by  changing  for- 
taue.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  leave  my  fate  iu  hor  hands. 
You,  wlio  have  an  older  claim  upou  her  love,  have  even 
less  cause  for  fear." 

ih;!  little  black  marble  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
chimed  zhs  half-hour  after  ten  —time  to  repair  to  the 
thettre.  Mr.  Fhttergilt's  piece  ended  at  a  quartei' 
before  eleven,  and  at  a  few  minutes  past  the  hoiu- 
Juitina  appeared  at  the  stage  door,  ready  to  be  escorted 
hoaie. 

Humphrey  and  Mr.  Elgood  went  together  to  the 
dark  !ii.tie  side  street  in  .  which  the  stage  door  of  the 
Eoyal  Albei-t  was  situated,  dingy  and  repeliant  of 
23  .)eot,  after  the  manner  of  stage  donrs. 

It  was  a  cle:tr  starh'ght  autumn  night,  and  that  walk 
hatik  to  Bloomibury,  with  Justiaa's  little  hand  resting 
oa  his  a'm,  was  very  pleasant  to  Humphrey  Olis- 
sold.  They  chose  the  quietest  streets,  without  refej-- 
ense  to  distance,  and  the  walk  lasted  about  a  quai-ter 
of  an  hour  longer  than  it  need  have  done  had  thay 
gra.titied  3Ir.  ElgooJ's  desire  for  cei-tain  short  cuts  by 
Wych-street  and  Di  ary-lane.  out  throughout  that 
homoward  walk  not  one  whispered  word  of  Humiihrey's 
beirayed  the  lover,  aud  when  ha  and  Justina  parted 
at  tha  door  of  her  lodgin<!;.N,  the  girl  thought  wonder- 
iii£;ly  of  that  summer  night  in  Eborsham,  more  than 
two  years  ago,  when  James  Peawyn  lold  her  of  his 
love  in  the  shadow  of  the  oid  minster. 

3hal,i  I  ever  have  a  second  lover  as  generous  and 
devoted  !"  she  mused.  "  That  was  onlj'  boy  and  girl 
love,  I  suppose,  yet  it  seemed  truer  and  brighter  than 
anything  that  will  e%-er  come  my  way  again." 

She  had  been  thinking  of  Euinphrey  not  a  little  of 
la',0,  and  had  decided  that  he  did  not  care  f  or  her  ir 
the  least, 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  SNOW-CASTLE. 

"We  bunt  us  a  tall  snow  caitle, 

A  labour  of  toil  and  care, 
Jill  at  last  it  rose  gjitteiio?  bn^htly, 

Like  a  palace  of  cload  hi  the  air. 
ITnthing  there  sceaocd  to  be  wautisg 

Of  minaret,  bastiOJ-^  ortov.-er, 

tliesaji-iliiiie  ppurorl  over  the  turrets 

la  a  glorious  golden  shower. 

Eat  we  Tvearisd  soon  cf  it?  splenrlcar, 

.iml,  boy-iike,  prepared  iov  sport ; 
Oeo  sdila  assaultiiig,  the  othc-i- 

llefcndiug  the  grand  Bn&w-l'orfc, 
3ur  battle-cries  rang  out  ^vi!diy, 

Our  volleys  of  snow-bulls  fiew, 
t:.'A  on,  from  high  noon  to  twihghli. 

Tile  lingMiing  conflict  ^low. 

A  bright  little  maid  was  held  captivo, 

And  wo  fcatcU«i  for  hsr  reiease, 
Tiil  at  last  the  fort  sti  uck  its  standard, 

Aix'l  f.ung  out  the  white  liag  of  peace. 
Aud  fjina  was  the  occul,  as  cnief  vfotor, 

io  kiss  Jier  tiiiy  hft.;rt. 
And  vow  she  was  rnii^o  for  ever — 

The  Snow-Queen  of  all  tiic  land. 

35ut  our  labour,  our  ghttering  castle, 

Lay  a  shapeless  mass  at  our  feet. 
Minaret,  bastion,  and  tower, 

All  gone-  a  ruin  corr.plste. 
And  at  first  we  were  stricscn  with  sorrow 

Ai  vi;e  loss  of  our  paUn.-©  gi'aud  ; 
B  ' ;      ine,  I  care  nothing,  still  holding 

My  httle  Snow-Queen  by  the  iiaud. 

Often  bince  v/heii  the  hand  of  the  Real 

Hxi  swept  the  air-casUes  away, 
I  iiivo  fouiid  tnith  revealed,  like  au  angel, 

As  even  I  foun<i  on  that  day  ; 
tor  the  little  Suow-Queeu  of  that  battle 

is  ininft,  never  more  to  part, 
An^  Biy  life  is  all  sweet  with  the  feunshine 

Of  tiie  .summer  that  glows  in  her  heai-t 


The  rapid  aad  cbi'y  increasing  sale  of  ''.ViUiajnB  and  Go  's 
Ie-.u;  is  i.he  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strength, 
fia-/oar,  acd  richness,  Pd-Mts,  from  Js.  64.  to  2s  ICd.  per  Vo. 
25  Capel-street,  Cublia. 


COL-OIfSL  STOFFSL  ON  THE  MARCH  TO 
SEDAN. 

All  students  of  recent  French  history  are  familiar 
with  those  naarvcUously  clear  and  prophetic  letters  in 
which  Colonel  Stcffel  strove  in  \'ain  to  opeu  the  eyes 
of  his  Government  to  the  formidable  nature  of  th'' 
Prussian,  and,  by  implication,  the  serious  defects  of 
the  French,  military  system.  They  must  have  felt 
grieved  that  he  should  have  become  involved  in  one  of 
the  eddies  of  the  Ba;;aine  trial,  and  have  regretted 
that  by  his  retu'smenfc  from  the  anny  his  country  lost 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  and  talent  of  a  sohiier  of 
no  common  order.  They  will  have  been  grieve<l,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  ha  has  been  aSected  by  that  mania 
for  recrimination  which  at  the  close  of  the  war  seized 
on  so  many  of  his  comrades,  and  that,  under  colour  of 
a  justification  of  his  ov.-n  conduct,  he  has  given  way 
to  the  temptation  of  making  a  violent  attack,  not  only 
on  those  who  were  more  or  less  directly  concerned  in 
the  ruin  of  his  professional  prospects,  but  also  on  his 
late  chief,  and  the  preseut  ruler  of  the  counti-y,  Mar- 
shal JIacMahon.  This  offence  against  good  tasto,  this 
injury  to  discipline,  he  has  committed  by  publishing  a 
pamphlet  on  the  march  to  Sedan,  vv'hich  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  production  which  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with 
interest.  The  fact  that  alter  a  six  months'  investigation 
it  was  found  that  th^re  was  no  evidence  to  substsm- 
tiate  the  charge  agahis-t  Colonel  StoiFel — that  he 
deliberately  suppres.-ed  an  important  des()atch— 
might  have  been  considered  by  him  a  sufficient  vindi- 
cation of  his  characxer.  We  have,  however,  no  fault  to 
find  wiih  him  for  djsiring  to  prove  in  the  most  public 
manner  that  the  accusation  oiigbt  never  to  have  been 
brought  against  him.  Ee  has  t:\ken  this  course,  and 
has  coaijilctely  removed  any  liirking  suspicions  that 
for  politicil  purposes  he  was  false  to  his  military  duty. 
Had  he  stopped  there  not  a  word  could  have  been  said 
against  him.  Unfoi-tunately,  he  has  gone  much  further. 
\Ve  have  always  maintained  that  had  the  army  at 
filaoJiahon's  disprls.^l  been  eliioient,  the  attempt  to  rf- 
lieve  Bazaine,  though  audacious,  oiiered,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  Bazaine  himself  was  in  a  position 
to  co-operate  energetically,  sufEcient  chances  of 
success  to  justify  the  Marshal  in  making  it. 
Unfortunately,  the  army  was  very  far  from 
being  efficient,  and  Bazaine  was  not  disposed 
to  atiord  an  energetic  co-opsratiou.  lloreover,  the 
march,  if  made  at  all,  fchould  have  been  pressed — every 
consideration  should  have  been  sacriiicad  to  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  tha  sta2-t  which  had  been  gained, 
and  no  hi^sitatioa  was  admissible.  JIuch,  howe^-er,  is 
to  be  said  for  the  Marshal.  He,  an  experienced  sol- 
dier, would  in  ordinary  times  have  at  ones  re.-'.lised-the 
fact  that,  his  array  was  incapable  of  a  sustained  and 
disciphned  effort.  The  inducement  to  relieve  Bazaine 
was,  however,  pressing  ;  eve;-y  personal  and 
patriotic  motive  urged  the  M.'rahal  to  nnder- 
take  the  ftisk  ;  the  authorities  at  Paris  weio 
constantly  beseeching  hirn  to  advance,  and  the  M:ir- 
sbal  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  his  ti-oops  were 
better  than  they  appeared.  Colonel  Stoffel  does  not 
underrate  the  ilai-shal's  dif£,;ultie3  or  the  weight  of 
the  responsibility  cast  upon  him.  To  issue  with  suc- 
cess from  such  a  position  required,  he  justly  observes, 
that  the  commajider  should  be  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
nlent  and  determi.Ted  and  reioluto  character."  He 
implies  that  soundness  of  judgment  was  noi-  v.-anting, 
md  thai  what  the  Marshal  lacked  v.as  determinati;jo 
to  follow  at  all  cost,  and  in  face^of  the  strongest  oppo- 
sition, the  course  v.hich  he  con^dered  best  for  the 
country.  He  asserts  that  had  Bazains's  force  been  the 
arrny  of  Au&terhtz  it  could  not  have  escaped  from 
Metz  after  the  battle  of  the  18th.  This,  however,  is 
mere  assortiop,  and  ther*  are  many  who  hold  an  en- 
tirely opposite  opinion.  He  plausibly  argr,?-,  -it  tba 
very  fact  that  Bazsine  had  been  stopped  i-_  - 
aud  diiven  back  iuto  Metz  established  hi^  .  .  ^  .  ; 
to  the  enemy,  and  proved  tl^at  he  was  incpab.c  of 
breaking  the  investment.  There  are,  however,  several 
flaws  in  this  argument.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  evi- 
dently more  e'sy  to  drive  the  ai'my  back  into  jletz 
tlian  to  keep  it  shut  up  there,  seeing  the  immense 
length  of  the  circle  of  investment  by  land.  In  the 
second  place,  Bazaine,  unaide.'l,  might  have  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  break  out,  b^it  with  co-operation  on 
2!  ac!iIahon"s  pai't  ha  might  have  sr.ooeeded.  In  the 
third  place,  Bazaine  expressed  himself  hopefully 
as. to  his  chaRoes  of  effecting  his  ^iscape,  and  Mao- 


Mahon  had  no  precise  knowledge  of  his  actuil  circum- 
stances.  On  the  'ilst  August  tha  army  left  Chaioas 
for  Rbeims.  aud  on  the  evening  of  that  day  the  Jlar- 
shal  had  mule  up  his  mind  to  fall  back  on  Paris,  and 
obtained  the  consont  of  the  Empei-or  to  do  so.  Oa 
the  morning  of  the  22nd  the  orders  for  a  re- 
treat had  just  been  issued,  whtn  a  telegram  from  Ba- 
zaine, announcing  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  reachfid  tha 
Kmperor.  who  at  once  communicated  it  to  ifacilahon. 
In  this  despatch  Biizaiue  announced  that  he  still  i/i- 
tended  quitting  Metz  by  the  Montmedy,  6ed;),n,  or 
Mezieres  road.  On  this  the  Marshal  changed  his 
mind,  and  resolved  to  march  to  2azaine's  assiatance. 
Colonel  Stofiel  blames  him  for  this  resolution.  Ea 
says  that  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Marshal  on 
the  preceding  day  to  fall  baclf  on  Paris  still  existed  in 
all  ttieir  strength — nay,  that  they  v<eje  stronger,  for 
Bazaine's  clecpatoh  showed  what  a  critical  position  the 
army  V7.as  in,  and  that  its  inferiority  to  the  Germans 
had  been  clearly  established.  MacMahon,  however, 
might  have  thought  that  the  German  army  had  been 
crippled  by  its  dearly  purchiised  victoi-y,  and  have 
argued  thus  : — "  To  eiieotiveiy  blockade  150,0D0  men. 
v/ill  require  all  the  forces  under  the  imm-^diate 
command  of  the  King  of  Pruasia,  leaving  the  Crown 
Prince's  army  for  me  to  deal  with.  Either  Bazaine 
is  efiectively  blockaded,  or  a  large  portion  of  i;he 
blockading  force  has.  been  withdrawn.  <  In  tha 
latter  case  Bazaine  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  cut 
his  way  out  of  Mstz."  We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  army  which  fought  at 
Gravel  >tte  had  marched  tov.-ards  Paris,  asd  that  nu- 
meric lily  Prince  Frederick  Charles  was  little,  if  at  all, 
superior  to  his  antagonist.  On  the  S/th  the  Marshal, 
no  lougtr  able  to  conceal  from  himself  the  f-act  that 
his  army  was  bad  aud  incapable  of  playing  the  paro 
assigned  to  it,  determined  to  abandon  the  enterprise 
and  retreat.  He  issued  ordei-s  to  that 'effect,  and  a1 
the  same  time  he  telegraphed  his  intention  to  Paris, 
General  Faure,  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  represented  to 
him  the  advisability  of  withholding  the  telegram  till 
the  retreat  had  been  commenced,  le^t  preo'ing  en- 
ti-eaties  to  continue  the  advance  wouid  arrive  ft-oci 
Paris.  General  Faure  judged  wisely,  but  it  was  ia 
accordance  with  the  frank  and  straightforward  cha- 
racter oi  the  Marshal  that  he  rejected  the  advice.  Tha 
next  morning  the  Emperor  receiyed  a  telt'gi-am  from 
the  Jlmister  of  War,  urging  the  reUtjfof  Bazaine,  and 
saying  that  if  he  were  abandoned  a  revolution  would, 
break  out.  A  few  hours  later  another  telegr.im,  ad- 
dressed by  the  Minister  of  War  to  Macl.ia'non  him- 
self, arrived,  begging  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  go  to  Bazaine's  assistance.  The  Em- 
peror behaved  admirably.  He  told  SlacMahon 
that  he  was  perfertly  independent.  Mac- 
Mahon,  however,  yielded  to  the  pressure 
from  Paris,  ,  and  marched  eastward,  and  to 
his  destruction.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  Mai-shal 
laid  hiiuaelf  fairly  open  to  ct'nsure.  At  the  com:i;ence- 
ment  the  entreaties  of  the  Government  may  ha.ve  been 
supported  by  the  hope  that  ha  ^liou.d  ;j  .;n  a  start  on 
his  adversaries,  and  that  Ba^iiue  would  ta  dble  to  do 
something  for  himself.  On  the  "2Sih,  however,  there 
was  avid 'Utly  no  ehanco  of  effecting  a  junction  with 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine.  MacMahon's  own  tioops  had 
proved  themselves  worthless,  and  by-  .thijir  want  oi 
discipline  and  slow  marching  had  lost  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  forty-eight  hours'  etai-t  with  which  they 
had  left  Rheims.  It  was  evident  also  that  the  enemy 
was  in  force,  and  that  the  disorganised  Army  of 
Chalons  would  have  in  a  few  hours  to  engage  with 
troops  v/hich  bad  (jonquered  the  flower  of  the  French 
trooDS  at  Hetz.  At  Rheims  neither  the  Mai'shal  nor 
the  Government  was  perfectly  acquainted  v.ith  tha 
state  of  afiairs.  On  the  SSth  this  equality  of  ignorance 
no  longer  existed,  for  the  Ministers  at  Paris  were  kb- 
B  ilutely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  position  of  the  Marshal  , 
while  ae  knew  too  well  what  it  was.  MacMahon  ought 
undoubtedly,  even  if  he  had  received  positive  orders 
to  the  contrary,  to  have  carried  out  his  intentions,  of 
the  •27th.  He  was,  however,  too  much  wedded  to 
subordination  to  act  in  this  ini-tance  on  his  judgment. 
Thus  the  disaster  of  Sedan  oceurreii  be&iuse  one  Mar- 
shal had  too  much  and  another  too  little  re-^jard  to 
military  duty. 


Prince  Louis  Nav.oleoil,  Prince  .Imperial,  has  re- 
joined the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Wo\Jwich.  it 
is  expe;  ted  tbfet  the  Prince  will  complete  his  Ktiidies 
by  iviarch  next;  but  he'wi'J  not  be  a  candidate  for  a 
commii->;iou  in  the  British  army. 

Becker  Eros.' Pm-est  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  Is  a 
combination  of  the  finest  Uinds  iuiporied,  am!  contains  all 
that  is  reiiuisito  to  make  ieaperfect,  7  Soiith  UreatGeorge's- 
street,  Dublin. 
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THE  DOCTOR'S  STORY, 

"  Da-jcn  ttAak  lie  will  come  soon,  Mildred  ?" 
I  don't  Lnow,  Miniii?.    Is  the  coffee  ready  V 

''  Yes,  it  is  all  piooared,  and  the  slippers  are  toast- 
ing ia  front  of  the  big  easy-chair.  I  wish  he  would 
cooia  I  ilildred,  suppose  you  and  I  make  a  Bolemn, 
mutual  contract  never  to  marry  a  doctor  ;'' 

I  laughed  invoiuntarily  at  my  little  sister's  face  of 
comic  seriousness. 

"  We  h,ad  much  better  wait  until  a  doctor  woos  us," 
I  said,  with  a  grave,  elder-sisterly  air.  ''Get  your 
book,  Jlinnia  ;  we  can  read  at  least  a  page  in  that  odd 
old  German  story  \\'hile  we  are  waiting.'' 

How  the  teippest  raged  around  our  house  on  that 
dreary  December  night  !  Blinnie  and  I  shuddered  in- 
Etinctively,  safe  and  sheltered  as  we  knew  ourselves  to 
be,  beside  the  white-hot  grate,  with  velvet  carpets 
■undei-neath  our  feet,  and  crim.son  curtains  shutting 
out  the  tempestuous  storm  and  darkness  of  the  outer 
world.  We  had  closed  the  piano  and  laid  aside  our 
drawin£',  and  wcxe  sitting  side  by  side,  thoughtfully 
awaiting  Uncle  lUorduunt's  i-eturn,  for  the  clock  pointed 
to  midnight,  and  he  had  been  absent  since  a  compara- 
tively early  hour  in  the  evening. 

At  length  there  was  a  sharp,  quick  ring  at  the  door 
bell,  a  familiar  footstep  stamping  ofi'  the  snow  in  the 
hall  below,  a-ud  Uncle  Jlordaunt's  genial  face  ap- 
peared framed  in  furs,  and  rosy  as  a  winter's  apple 
with  the  touch  of  the  keen  night  air. 

Well,  girls,  sitting  up  for  me,  eh  ?  Upon  my  word, 
T  think  you're  ia  a  fair  way  to  spoil  the  old  bachelor," 
he  said,  cheerily. 

'■  We  conii  not  go  to  bed  while  you  were  out  on 
such  a  night  as  this,  untlo,"  ^,•lid  I'linnic,  a  housfwii'oly 
iittle  sprite,  as  she  rang  the  bell  for  his  customary  cup 
cf  smoking  cofi'ee,  v.-hi\e  I,  the  eldest,  yet  the  most 
petted  one,  took  my  seat  close  upon  the  big  arm-chair, 
with  my  cheek  ne.^tled  upon  my  uncle's  kaee. 

"  How  did  it  happen  that  you  were  detained  so 
lata,  imcle  ?"  asks  Jiiuuio. 

I  have,  been  at  the  death-bed  of  an  old  friend  to- 
night'" said  Dr.  Mordaunt,  thoughtfully  gazing  at  the 
ruby-red  glow  of  the  coals  as  he  stirred  his  fragrant 
cofi'ee. 

"  An  old  friend,  uncle  !    Who  can  it  be  ?" 
'■'  X>o  you  remember  seeing  Thornton  Gray  here  oc- 
casionally ?" 

"  What  !  that  tall,  slender  man,  with  large  black 
eyes,  tiiat  TiIiDnie  calls  '  caviss  of  smouldering  tire,'  and 
hair  carioutly  streaked  with  grey.  ' 

"  Eiiactly,  my  love.  Well,  it  was  to  bis  bedside 
that  I  was  &ummoutd  to-night,  and  he  is  dead.  For- 
tunate man,''  reveated  my  uncle,  slowly,  "  he  is 
dead." 

Why  do  you  call  him  fortunate.  Uncle  Mor- 
daunt ;"  I  asked,  lialf  awed  by  the  peculiar  tone  of  his 
voice. 

Because,  Mildred,  Lis  life  has  been  a  sorrowful 
dream — a  suacetsion  of  mistakes,  darkly  shadowed  with 
mystery,  and  now,  at  last,  tlie  cuj-tain  of  gloom  is  lifted 
on  the  other  side  of  the  dark  river.' ' 

"  Tell  us  about  it,  uncle,",  I  said. 

"  Listen,  then,  my  dear,"  said  Dr.  Mordaunt,  strok- 
ing down  my  cuils  with  an  involuntary  motion  of  his 
hand — a  motion  that  I  ielt  was  only  semi-con- 
fccious.  "  Let  me  se«  ;  it  is  now  eighteen — nineteen — 
jes,  twenty  years — bow  time  flies,  to  be  sure  ! — since 
I  went  down  fri."  m  the  vicinity  of  t'e.w  York  to  a  small 
inland  vilLige  by  stage  coach,  then  the  most  usual 
method  of  travel.  It  was  a  dismally  stormj'  night, 
not  unlike  the  present  one,  and  my  only  fellow-pas- 
senger was  a  vvcii-an  closely  \'eiled,  and  apparently  in 
great  distress  of  mind.  Once,  when  the  stage  coach 
stopped  for  a  moment  iu  fi-ont  of  some  briliiajitly 
lighted  inn-door,  I  caught  a  glimp.se  of  her  face,  as 
sh^  restlesbly  adjusted  the  folds  of  the  thick  black 
veil.  It  was  that  ot  a  young  girl,  scarcely  mora  than 
sixteen,  and  surpar^ingly  lovely.  Once  or  twice,  in 
the  daj-kness,  1  t'cought  I  heard  a  sob,  and  I  was  al- 
most-tempted to  speak  and  ask  her  what  her  troubles 
v/ere." 

"  Oh,  unrle,  why  did  you  not  ?"  eagerly  reproached 
Minnie. 

"I  probably  should  were  I  placed  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances now  ;  there  is  no  kno-wing  what  good  a 
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chance  word  of  cheer,  or  f-ympathy,  may  eometimes 
effect  ;  but  I  was  younger  and  more  timid  then,  and 
she  was  a  tota.1  stranger  to  mo.  At  a  village  called 
Brr.ndford,  the  stage  stopjied  for  the  night,  and  I  saw 
no  more  of  my  nij  .sterious  compani'in. 

"The  ne?.-t  inoruinj;  I  v,-as  adjusting  my  fur  wrap- 
pings on  the  steps  of  the  unvjretentiuus  hotel,  and 
waitingly  rather  impatiently  for  the  lumbering  old 
stage  coach  to  report  itself,  when  a  boy  caa'e  rapidly 
up  the  one  main  street  of  the  vilhige. 

"  '  Please.  !>ir,"  he  ejaculated  breathlersly,  '  are  you 
a  physician ';' 

"  '  Aye,  my  lad  ;  what's  wanting  ?' 

"'Will  you  step  this  way,  sir?  They've  iu.st  taken 
a  woman's  body  out  of  the  river,  and  father  suys  may 
be  there's  a  spai  k  of  life  in  it  yet.  Oh,  sir,  mak;<i>cte, 
please,"  he  added,  "  she's  so  pretty  and  so  girlish  look- 
ing !" 

"  What  was  it  that  reminded  me  so  .strangely  at  that 
instaat  of  my  lovely  fellow-passenger  of  the  night  be- 
fore ?  What  made  me  remember  with  a  thrill  of  un- 
defined apprehension,  the  strong  look  of  despair  that 
was  in  h'.r  eyes  that  one  instant  that  the  light  played 
upon  her  uncoiiscicus  face  ?  I  can  scarcely  answer 
that  question  even  to  myself,  yet  all  of  a  sudden  the 
certainty  flashed  acx'oes  my  mind  that  it  was  a  case  of 
suicide  ! 

■'There  was  quite  a  little  crowd  asserablcd  round 
the  .sno'vy  shores  of  the  turlvid-looking  ri\-er,  where 
blocks  of  steely  ice  were  rocking,  half-oubmerged  in 
the  freeidng  cm  rent ;  'out  they  made  way  m  silence  foi- 
me,  as  I  patsui  hu'.riLdly  ihruugh  their  rauks.  Theie, 
in  the  centre  s trttclied  on  a  bier  made  of  a  few  rough 
bop.rds,  lay  thi  dripoing  and  froieii  corpse  of  a  young 
girl  !" 

A\  e  were  botli  silent,  in  a  sort  of  hushed  horror  ;  my 
uncle's  l<:\\\  solemn  voice  and  iniprcs.sive  description 
seemed  to  bring  up  the  very  reality  before  us.  He 
paused  au  in.^tant,  and  then  rcc-umed  : 

"  Jly  children,  such  a  sight  as  that  once  seen,  is  not 
easily  forgotten.  Although  t'.venty  years  have  elapsed, 
I  can  see  her  now  as  idainly  as  I  saw  her  then  ;  the 
marble  beauty  of  her  pallid  face  ;  the  violet  eye?,  wide 
open,  and  glared  with  deatti  ;  the  magnificent  golden 
hair,  who.^e  long,  wet  tiesses  streamed  around  her 
face  ;  and  above  all,  the  look  of  utter  misery  and  hope- 
lessness that  stamped  the  beautiful  features  even  in 
death. 

■■  I  stooped  mechanically,  felt  the  moveless  pulse, 
:ind  passed  my  hand  over  the  icy  lips,  but,  as  I  had 
been  morally  cci'tain  from  the  fii-st,  it  was  useless. 

"  '  bhe  has  been  dead  for  hours,'  I  .said,  turning  to 
the  little  crowd  \',ho  were  breathlessly  awaiting  my 
verdict. 

"  '  Poor,  pretty  thing  1'  said  one  of  the  women  who 
were  bending  ov<u'  her  ;  '  and  she's  xcarce  sixteen,  to 
judge  by  her  looks.  To  think  she's  gone  so  early — 
poor,  prttty  child  !' 

'■  Nobody  knew  anythink  about  her  :  she  was  a 
total  stranger  in  the  village,  and  e\  eu  the  close  exami- 
nation of  her  .sc^mty  efiecis  and  clothin?  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  clue  to  her  identity.  I  rem-rir.i  i-.  over  a  day 
in  t'ne  village,  to  attend  the  coroner's  iii'.ue;it,  and  saw 
her  buried  hi  the  snow-covered  .chureii-yard,  among 
the  grey,  dreary  old  tombstoneg,  ere  I  resumed  my 
journey. 

"Several  years  passed,  by,  and  I  had  nearly  forgotten 
the  lovely  corpse  beside  the  turbid  river,  and  the 
strange,  romantic  epi&ode  it  had  formed  iu  my  life, 
when  one  evening  I  received  Thornti'U  Gray's  card, 
bearing  the  addre.isof  a  fashit.nable  London  hotel,  and 
the  word.>,  hurriedly  scribbled  underneath  in  pencil, 
'  Just  from  Paris.'  Of  course  I  hurried  through  my 
list  of  poticuti,  and  hastened  to  the  hotel  as  soon  as 
practicable,  for  Gray  had  been  one  of  my  earliest,  and 
dearest  friends. 

"  Hallo,  Mordaunt! — the  same  sober-faced  old  fellow 
as  ever  1" 

'•H  li'ct  me  with  a  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand  and 
welcoming  smile,  yet  somehow  I  fancied  that  he  was 
changed.  There  was  an  eager,  searching  look  about 
his  face,  an  impatient  restlessness  in  his  manner,  that 
struck  me  as  unusual ;  but  later  in  ihi  evening  he  ex- 
plained the  secret  of  what  had  puzzled  me  at  first. 

■' '  The  ti'uth  it,  Mordauut,'  he  taid,  '  1  am  engaged 
in  a  search.' 

"•'  A  search!'  I  echcei  :  '  and  for  whom  ?  or  what  ?' 

"  '  For  one  in  whom  my  life's  whole  happiness  is 
bound  up,'  he  answered  with  a  sort  of  passionate 
energy.  '  Four  years  ago,  Mordaunt,  I  was  engaged 
to  the  loveliest  creature  God's  sun  ever  shone  on, 
but — mad  fool  that,  I  was  ! — I  became  foolishly  jealous 
of  another's  attention  to  her — to  Celestine.  She  was 
not  rich,  ia  ia^t  she  was  dependent  on  the  kindness  of 
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a  distant  relation  ;  but  oh,  how  lovely,  how  perfect 
she  was  !  I  can't  think  or  speak  of  her  without  being 
ruaddeued  at  my  own  folly.  V.'ell,  we  parted  ;  she 
iilent  aud  dismay  ed,  I  full  of  fierce  UDreacOui;,g  anger, 
swearing,  in  my  ii..,aae  wrath,  never  to  set  <  vea  upon 
her  more.  I  sailed  f,.„  Ameiica  the  next  mon;iEg— 
ah,  how  well  I  remember  that  Bnov.-y  December  oay  ! 
— but  when  I  returned,  repenting  and  sorrowing, 
ready  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her  garment  with  contrition, 
it  was  too  kte.  The  cou.-in  with  whom  she  was  dwell- 
ing was  de;td,  hi.s  family  scattered,  no  one  knew 
whither,  and  all  clue  to  Celestice'b  whereabouts  w.-.s 
irrevocably  lost.  Kow  you  know  the  object  of  my 
search.  Until  I  find  my  wronged,  injured  angel,  liia 
has  no  one  hour  of  rest  or  peace  for  me  !'' 

"  '  And  have  you  no  key  whatever  to  this  mystcrv  V 
I  asked. 

^''one,  save  her  picture,  tyhich  even  in  the  storm 
of  my  temporary  madness  I  could  not  bear  to  catt 
from  me.' 

•'  He  took  a  small  velvet  pouch  from  his  brcait.  and 
touched  a  httle  clasp — it  sprang  open. 

There,'  he  said,  placing  the  picture  in  my  hands  ; 
'  it  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  her  surpassing  "oeauty,  and 
yet  is  like  v.-h;.t  Celestine  was.' 

"  As  I  looked  upon  it  a  sickness  as  of  death  passed 
over  my  heart. 

I  was  gazing  upon  ths  beautiful  face  that  had  lain 
in  thi  freezing  snow  beside  the  cruel  river  at  Brand- 
ford.  Celtetinc  and  the  unknown  corpse  were  one  and 
the  same. 

"  I  returned  the  picttire  to  Lim  in  silence.  I  cculd 
not  speak;  I  could  not  dash  his  fevered  hopes  to  tlae 
ground;  and  up  to  the  hour  of  his  df.ith,  Mildred,  ha 
never  knew  that  she  for  whom  he  was  vainly  seeking 
the  earth  over  had  Jong  since  passed  beyond  the  power 
of  human  love  or  despair." 

My  uncle  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two.  Pre* 
sently  he  spoke  again  : 

"  To-night  he  died,  with  Celcstine's  picture  lying 
on  his  heart  as  it  had  lain  in  life." 

And  this  was  my  uncle's  story — one  of  those  ro- 
mances that  sometimes  happen  in  real  Kfe  under  our 
own  eyes.  AVas  it  not  worth  jotting  dov.'n,  "  e'en  as 
it  was  told  to  me  '!" 


MY  J^EIGHBOUR. 

yUOlI  THE  FlU2vCH. 

There  are  some  troublesome  neighbours  who  are  the 
plague  of  a  man's  hfe.  They  borrow  your  umbrella 
when  you  want  to  go  cut,  come  and  pay  j-ou  a  visij 
when  you  want  to  work  at  home,  play  the  French  horn 
when  you  want  to'  go  to  .sioep,  and  give  a  party  on  tha 
very  evening  you  want  to  finish  a  trsgedy.  Jiy  neigh- 
bour has  none  of  these  faults,  but  he  contrives  to  in- 
commode me  every  moment.  He  pries  into  everything 
iu  my  room,  destroys  my  papers,  and  devours  my 
breakfa&t.  Butter,  cheese,  poultry,  game,  almost  every- 
thing is  acceptable  to  him  ;  and  he  never  eats  bread 
when  he  c.w  get  cake.  He  is  neither  a  landowner  nor 
elector  ;  he  pays  no  rent  for  his  aiiartments,  yet  lives 
very  comfortably.  My  neighbour  is  veiy  gentlemanly 
in  his  habits,  but  never, comes  home  till  after  miduigLt, 
and  is  fond  of  serenades  and  nightly  mtretiugs  with  the 
object  of  his  affection.?.  In  other  respects  his  charac- 
ter is  good  ;  he  is  neither  a  fop  nor  a  buily,  and  avoids 
rather  than  seeks  quarrels.  Ke  bears  no  malice  to- 
wardsthose  whotreat  him  ill,  and  if  you  turn  him  out 
at  one  door,  he  will  come  back  by  the  other.  He  goes 
from  house  to  house,  making  himself  comfortable  wher- 
ever he  goes,  ind  staying  till  he  is  th-ed,  without  e\Tr 
waitins;  for  au  invitation.  Familiar  as  he  is  with  your 
provisions,  only  take  the  trouble  to  nut  t'ce  st  oppers  in 
your  decanters,  .and  he  will  not  meddle  wjth  them.  He 
is  always  well  dressed,  his  bujts  never  creak  on  the 
floor,  for  their  soits  are  of  the  taest  chamois,  and  the 
upper  leathers  of  India-rubber.  My  neig'nbour,  though 
he  knows  I  must  wear  a  coat  out  at  the  elbows,  never 
wears  anything  but  the  softest  furs.  He  iieve*  lays  in 
fuel,  hut  .=peud.s  the  cold  season  in  my  chimi^ey-corner. 
All  tbi.s  I  have  to  put  up  with.  In  fact,  I  liink  myself 
lucky  if  he  does  not  invite  his  friends  to  his  nocturn.Tl 
orgies,  but  contents  himself  with  abusing  my  hospita* 
lity,  rummaging  along  my  furniture,  and  plundering 
my  larder.  My  neighbour  is  one  of  those  personages 
who  must  be  well  treated.  It  is  well  known  that 
whenever  he  leaves  a  residence,  it  is  sure  to  tumble 
down  soon.  This  troublesome  neighbour,  dear  reader, 
is— -a  mouse  1 
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Vhen  I  £ept  house  for  Mr.  Cart-snight — that'^ 
jeurs  ago,  for  I've  bettered  royself  iong  since,  being 
united  in  the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony  to  Jack  Sack- 
but,  Vkho  keeps  the  hotel  at  JJotwelis,  and  whe#e_ 
though  I  say  it  as  shouldn't  say  it,  you'll  get  the 
worth  of  your  money,  whether  you  put  up  by  the 
week  or  by  the  day — when  I  was  a  keeping  house  for 
the  old  gentleman,  iliss  DoU}" — that's  the  only  gal  he 
had — took  it  into  her  pretty  head  that  she  wanted 
music  lessons,  and  he  agreeing;  she  answered  an  ad- 
vertisement that  had  been  in  the  paper  off  and  on  for 
a  fortnight,  and  soon  was  being  taught  regular  by  one 
01  the  prettiest  young  men  I  erer  saw.  He  was  alto- 
gether too  pretty  to  teach  music  to  young  ladies.  His 
eyes  were  like  diamonds,  and  his  hair  as  bright  as 
gold,  and  his  figure  just  perfect ;  and  Miss  Dolly,  she 
was  a  brxmette  ;  and  it  was  just  a  pictur  to  see  'em 
doin'  their  sol-fa-las  along  side  o'  the  planner,  or  play- 
ing of  the  guitar,  a  looking  at  e^.c-h  other  so  sweet  all 
the  time.  Mr.  Cartwright  might  have  spoilt  it  sooner 
than  he  did,  I  suppose,  if  it  hadn't  a  been  that  he'd 
never  seen  it.  Mr.  Dandelino  only  came  while  he  was 
away  at  business,  and  from  what  he  said,  I  suppose  he 
thought  he  was  some  puffy  old  gentleman  like  himself, 
and  was  not  in  any  way  anxious  about  him.  Besides, 
he  had  his  own  views  for  Miss  Dolly.  Every  Sunday 
to  dine,  and  every  "Wednesday  to  tea,  came  his  partner; 
JiIt.  Stephen  Tiip,  a  gentleman  about  forty,  as  straight 
as  a  ramrod,  and  as  prim  as  a  Quaker — as  bilious  as 
yoa  please,  and  by  no  means  the  sort  of  temper  I'd 
have  liked  to  look  forward  to  passing  my  life  with, 
r.ut  he  was  very  well  off,  and  a  church  deacon  too,  and 
my  master  set  store  by  him,  and  very  often  told  Miss 
I)olly  that  fortune  bad  favoured  her  in  sending  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Trip  to  pay  his  addresses  to  her. 

Miss  Dolly  never  said  much,  and  she  talked  to  Mr. 
Trip  when  he  came,  and  seemed  to  be  willing  enough 
that  he  should  be  pleased  with  her,  whether  she  liked 
him  or  not.  But  that,  I've  noticed,  is  nothing  unusual 
in  young  girls.  Until  2Ir.  Dandelino  came,  she  never 
said  a  word  against  Mr.  Tjip  ;  but  after  that.  I  noticed 
tiiat  she  began  to  run  away  to  her  bedroom  wlien  lie 
called,  and  vv'uen  her  pa  sent  word  thut  "  her  friend 
I\Ir.  Trip  1yd  come  to  see  her,"  told  me  that,  "  for  her 
part,  she  didn't  care  whether  she  ever  saw  the  old 
[loke  again  or  not."  I  judged  how  the  wind  was  'dIow- 
ingfrom  that,  and  I  noticed  that  there  was  more  talk 
and  lessnuisic  in  every  new  lesson.  And  once,  agoing 
into  the  parlour  to  ask  Miss  Dolly  w'nether  s'ne  knew 
what  kind  of  pudding  master  vranted  that  day,  I  found 
Mr.  Dandelino  on  his.  knees  before  my  young  lady,  a 
'^  ?3ing  both  her  hands.  I  retired  inimediateiy  ;  and 
atter  a  while  Miss  Dolly  comes  to  me  in  the  store- 
room, where  1  was  lookiug  f  )r  the  box  of  nutmegs, 
and  .-ays  she,  "  Sally,  please  don't  tell  pa." 

■'  Tell  him  of  wliat,  Miss  '<"  says  I. 
Of  what  you  saw,  Sally,"  says  she. 

'■  1  saw  !Mr.  Dandelino  picking  up  a  handkercher 
that  you'd  been  and  drojjped,  miss,"  says  I.  "I've 
g<}t  no  call  to  go  and  mention  that  to  your  pa,  mis'/' 

So  then  she  smiled,  and  gave  me  a  new  poc^c 
hankerc'uer,  with  needlework  on  the  corner.  And  says 
she,  '■  That's  the  very  one,  Sally  ;  and  you  may  keep 
It." 

I' ve  ?tt  it  up  in  my  bureau  drawer  tuie  very  Ja^ 

I'd  lather  fciiTe  a  young  man 

^^'lt!^ pockets  liuoci  -with  silk, 
T'nrui  for  to  have  an  old  man, 
And  forty  coivs  to  milk. 

Ts  what  trje  song  says,  and  those  was  my  sentiments, 
and  are  still  ;  and  then  I  was  young  in  years  myself, 
and  inclined  to  be  romu'jtic.  VtTi^ther  'twas  right, 
or  v.-htttiier  'twas  wrong,  I  din't  ask  myself  ;  but 
I  o2ily  knowed  that  thay  was  lovers  true,  and  I 
sympathised  with  'em.  As  f.jr  mentioning  anything 
to  master,  'twasn't  the  handkercher  kept  me  fiom 
doing  that,  I'm  certain  sure.  But  secrets  are  hard  to 
keep,  especially  of  a  tender  nature.  Mr.  Dandelino 
took  to  writiu'  love-letters — seein'  her  twice  a  week 
wa.sn't  enougii — and  one  morning  one  of  'em  fell  in  o 
ma"*'"'"'^  bauu».    He  tore  it  open  -t^ithout  looking  at 


the  enwolope,  and  read  it  through.  Then  there  was  a 
storm,  I  tell  you. 

"  You  deceitful  jade  !"  aays  master. 

"Oh,  pa  !"  says  Miss  Dolly. 

''You  shall  pay  for  this,  and  that  confounded  music- 
teacher  too  !    I'll  make  love  to  him  !    Til — " 

And  then  Miss  Dolly  throwed  herself  onto  her 
knees,  and  screamed  out,  in  tones  that  went  to  my 
very  heart  : 

'•  Ivill  me  if  you  will,  but  spare  ^Augustus  Ferdi- 
,nand  !" 

"  I'll  Augustus  Ferdinand  you  both  !"  says  master. 

At  which  horrid  threat  poor  Miss  Dolly  fainted 
away  outright,  and  I  rushed  for  the  sulwoloty.  The 
end  was  what  I  expected.  Mr,  Dandelino  tame  ti.. 
give  his  lesson.  JIaster  received  him  instead  of  miss  ; 
paid  him  to  the  end  of  the  quarter,  and  ordered  him 
never  to  cross  the  threshold  or  speak  to  his  daughtei 
again,  for  that  if  she  married  a  tiddler  he'd  disinherit 
her. 

Mr.  Dandelino  threw  the  money  in  bis  face,  and  told 
him  that  he  loved  Miss  Dolly  and  that  Miss  Dolly  loved 
him,  and  that  he  didn't  care  for  her  inheritance,  but 
for  her  heart,  and  that  she  was  of  age  and  her  own 
mistress,  and  should  be  his. 

I  don't  think  master  kicked  Mr.  Dandelino  out,  but 
I  know  he  tried  to  do  it  ;  and  after  he  was  gone,  he 
not  only  smashed  the  guitar,  but  sent  for  a  waggon, 
and  had  the  piano  taken  oil'  to  the  auction-rooms,  and 
swore  that  he  never  wanted  to  hear  another  note  of 
music  while  he  lived. 

Miss  Dolly  took  on  dreadful,  .ind  I  thought  =:he'd  die  ; 
but  now  and  then  the  baker  brought  me  a  httle  note 
with  the  bread,  or  the  bucher's  boy  handed  one  in  with 
the  meat,  and  that  cheered  her  up  a  bit.  However, 
she  was  kept  a  piisoner,  and  watclied  like  a  mouse,  by 
her  pn.  And  finally  I  discovered  that  her  patience 
was  quite  worn  out,  and  t'hat  she'd  gi  n  her  word  to 
marry  Mr.  Trip  in  a  week  or  so. 

"  It  will  kill  me,  Sally,"  she  said  ;  "  I  shall  die  at 
the  altar,  and  then  perhaps  they  will  be  satisfied." 

"  If  I  was  .Mr.  Dandelino  I'd  have  a  ladder  at  the 
second  floor  winder,  and  carry  you otf' some  night,  misi" 
says  I.  But  if  there'd  been  no  nia.ster  prowlin'  abcrat 
tile  house,  there  was  the  big  w.itch  dog  in  the  garden, 
and  bars  to  all  the  windys,  and  they  key, <  took  up  every 
night,  till  the  house  was  like  a  jail. 

Not  a  soul  came  into  it  but  Mr.  Trip,  and  I  suppo.se. 
nat'ral  like,  secin'  he  v.as  tlif  only  bachr-ldor  she  ever 
saw,  he  secerned  bi  tter  than  n<..body.  So,  at  long  and 
at  last,  the  wedding-day  was  fixed,  and  the  dre.^s 
made,  when  another  note — the  milkman  brought  it 
this  time — came  to  my  young  lade.  1  took  it  in-  to  her. 

"  Deception  is  useless,  m  iss,"  says  I.  "  I  knows 
who  writ  that,  and  what  1  says  is,  that  if  he  was  my 
young  man,  wild  horses  should  a  tore  me  to  pieces 
afore  I'd  a  gi'n  him  up.  1  never  thought  you'd  serve  a 
true  loveyer  like  that,  miss." 

She  just  looked  at  me  ;  a  kind  of  a  queer  smile  came 
over  her  face  ,'iut  she  said  nothing.  I  know  now  what 
it  meant,  but  I  didn't  then. 

Two  days  more,  and  1  Wis  beatin'  eggs  for  the  wed- 
din'  coke,  when  there  came  a  ring  at  the  door.  Master 
opened  it  himself — he  had  stayed  home  steady  of  Iste 
— and  there  at  +he  door  was  a  cart,  and  a  planner  on  it. 

"  Sir,"  says  one  of  the  men,  "  M  r.  Trip's  compli- 
ments, and  this  grand  planner  is  for  Miss  Dolly,  with 
his  love." 

'■Oh  !''  says  master,  "very  well  ;  bring  it  in."  And 
in  came  four  men  with  the  instrument,  a  big,  orgainly 
thing  it  seemed  to  me,  and  sot  it  up  in  the  parlour. 
Master  didn't  appear  to  admire  it.  but  he  called  Miss 
Dolly. 

'•  Here,  my  dear,"  says  he,  "see  what  Mr.  Trip  has 
sent  you." 

"  Oh,  the  darling !"  says  Miss  Dolly.  Then  she  began 
to  cry. 

"Dear  papa,"  says  she,  "  do  forgive  me  for  all  my 
naughtiness." 

"Of  coxirse,"  says  master.  "You  see  now  how 
much  better  my  judgment  is  than  yours.  Fancy  your- 
self the  wife  of  that  fiddle  scraper,  living  in  two  rooms 
over  a  shop,  and  starving  to  death  on  five  pounds  a 
quarter  !  Here's  a  gentlem?.n,  who— already  bestows 
grand  pianos  upon  you.    What  a  contiast  !" 

"  Yes,  pa,"  said  Miss  Dolly.  "  I'll  go  and  lie  down 
_  now,  if  you  please.  ■  My  head  aches  a  little." 

So,  with  another  kiss,  off  she  went,  and  master  sat 
down  on  the  front  porch,  and  I  went  back  to  my  cake. 
Ten  minutes  after,  up  tattled  the  cart  again,  and  cut 
jumped  the  same  men. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  one  that  had  done  the 
.talking  before.  "AVe've  made  a  mistiike.  The  grand 
piann*"  we  fetched  you  was  to  have  gone  to  Mr. 


Smith's  in  street.     Youra  is  a  cottage,  which 

has  been  taken  to  Mr.  Smith's." 

'■  Ah,"  says  master, "  gkd  to  hear  it  ;a  most  ungainly 
thing  that,  only  fit  for  a  concOTt  room.  Yes,  yts,  take 
it  away." 

So  the  four  took  it  out  again  ;  one  of  them,  s  man 
with  his  hat  over  his  eyes  and  hi.s  wat  buttoned  to 
the  throat,  so  ansious  not  to  liaveit  sciatched  that  I 
heard  him  say,  Fur  He'aven's  sake  be  careful ;  foi 
Heaven's  sake  don't  jolt." 

The  oijttage  piaimer  didn't  come  right  away,  and- 
master  read  his  paper,  and  I  baked  my  cake.  At  tea 
time  Mr.  Trip  came  whha  white  vest  and  a  rose  in  hia 
button-hole. 

'■  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  master.  '"' Glad  to  see 
you.  Dolly  will  be  down  directly  ;  your  piano  de- 
hghted  her." 

"  My  piano  !"  said  Mr.  Trip,  who  always  spoke  very 
slow.    "  My  piano  !    I  fail  to  comprehend.  ' 

"  Didn't  you  send  Dolly  a  piano  '' '  asked  master. 

"  I  certainly  intend  that  a  piano  shall  be  part  of  our 
household  furniture,"  said  Mr.  Trip.  "  I  have  a  par- 
tiality for  music,  and  Sliss  Dolly  plays  admirably  ; 
but  I  have  not  as  yet  purchased  one." 

'"  Sally,"  dies  master  all  in  a  fright,  "find  Dolly." 

I  was  seared  too..  1  didn't  know  v/hy.  I  ran  to 
her  roomj;  she  wasn't  there  ;  neither  was  her  wedding 
dress  and  veil.  I  want  all  over  the  house  ;  she  was 
not  in  any  rocrm  of  it.  Piaster  would  have  known  it 
if  .she'd  haan  in  the  garden. 

I  went  back  all  in  a  tremble  to  tell  him. 

"  She's  gone,  sir,"  says  I. 

"Yes,  gone,"  aays  h^,  "and  she  went  in  the  grand 
piano." 

That  minute  the  truth  rushed  to  my  mind.  I  wasn't 
myself.    I  out  Vv-iih  my  feelins. 

'"  She'd  ruther  hev  an  old  man— I  mean  to  say  a 
young  man — with  pockets  lised  w<ith  silk,  than  for  to 
have  a  young  man — I  mean  to  say  an  old  m.an — with 
forty  pockets — I  mean  cows — to  milk  ;  and  she's  the 
girl  I  took  her  for,  after  all.    Hallylcwyer,''  says  I. 

And  master  gave  me  wamin'  on  the  spot,  which  I 
took  joyful  and  triumphant. 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  went  to  see  Miss  Dolly — Mirfi. 
Dandelino  then,  of  course — and  I  foimd  her  sitting  at 
the  planner,  with  one  baby  in  her  lap,  and  another 
perched  on  the  cover  ;  and  alter  she  hau  k!;.?ed  me — 

"  Snlly,"  scz  .she,  "  do  you  remeiriber  this  planner  ?" 

"  Is  it  the  one  ma'am  ?"  p-.ys  J . 

"  It's  the  veiy  one,  with  all  the  wotLi  out  then, 
though,"  says  Mrs.  Dolly,  "  that  I  went  to  my  wedding 
in.  I  wanted  to  trust  you,  but  I  didn't  dai-^.  Sally, 
I  was  nearly  smothered,  and  dreadfully  mussed." 

"  But  you  an't  ever  been  sorry  for  it,  have  you, 
miss  i"  say .3  I. 

"Sorry  ;"  says  she.  "  Oh,  never  !  I  shall  always 
bless  that  old  piano  !" 


BETTER  LATE  TEJlS  XE'^'EK. 

Lifo  is  lite  a  race  where  some  succeed 

WLiiii  others  are  beginaing  ; 
"lis  luck  in  some,  in  otliers  speed. 

That  gives  an  early  v.  inning  ; 
Etit  if  you  chance  to  f:iU  behiml, 

Ne'er  slac&eii  your  enileavour ; 
Just  keep  this  wliolisume  truth  in  aSsid, 

"  'Tis  better  late  th;',n  ntver  i" 

And  if  you  keep  ahead  'tis  well, 

But  never  trip  yuur  neighbour ; 
'Tr.-i  nclile  when  you  can  excel 

By  houest,  patient  labour  ; 
But  if  yoa  ai-boutstrippcl  at  first, 

tTcSS  ou  as  'oold  as  ever  ; 
Remembor  though  you  are  surpassed, 

"  "iis  better  late  than  never  !" 

Kevsr  labour  for  an  idle  boast. 

Or  vi.to,  y  o'er  another; 
But  whin-  v<:iu  ::ive  j'.^r.r  uttermost, 

DcJil  .atily  v,;rL  a  bruther ; 
'R'hate'ii  Jtutiou,  do  your  best. 

And  hold  j^icr  pnrf^jse  CTtr; 
And.  if  >r.n  fuil  t^^  uy  tile  rest, 

"  'Tis  better  late  than  never  !" 

Choose  -.veil  the  p.ith  in  which  you  run, 

S.utcee.l  by  uip'uie  ciariDg  ; 
Then,  uui/  jgh  ibe  I,';.  t,  v.  hen  once  'tis  woa, 

V..i:r  (:]■>•■■■■■  •  ■  "■(■'  ■  •  t.f>e  wearing; 
Then  never  fret  if  left  b/uiud, 

Nui       i.t;.  ,ii  .ji  L..'jtavour; 
Biit  evc-r  icep  chi,-.  truth  iu  mind, 

"  Tis  'McUer  l:j'ce  than  never 


A  London  firm  announces  that  it  has  at  this  momc . 
an  immense  variety  of  "hair  tails"  to  be  disposed  of. 
These  tails  are  "  in  every  s'nade  of  colour,"  so  that 
should  any  fair  being  desire  to  display  pink  tails,  lika 
the  Shah's  palixey,  she  can  have  them. 
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THS  OLD  GOLD  BEADS. 

TOly  Saskt  went  to  toTrn,  one  briglit  ppiicg  day, 
to  lesam  dre?s-mr,king.  She  never  returned  again. 
Ferhaps  she  was  too  pretty  tu  be  trusted  alone  in  the 
the  great  city  ;  probably  too  siily.  However  that 
may  hare  been,  there  came  to  the  old  Kasiets,  who 
liad  married  late  in  life,  and  had  only  this  one  girl,  a 
letter,  all  blotted  with  tears,  which,  trembling  and 
voeping  and  clinging  to  each  other,  they  spelt  out, 
despite  its  many  blurs  and  their  own  ignorance. 

This  is  v.-hat  it  said  to  them  : 
_  JlAiiMY  A^D  Oaddv  Dear— Uon't  hate  me.  I'm  a  dying, 
i  nevur  mea;:t  to  be  rrickf  J,  aad  be  said  he'd  love  ck;  al- 
ways, aud  he  married  m<j.  tince  Ue  went  awp.y  I've  siufcred 
so._  1  could  set  nothiiig  to  eiit,  and  I  could  not  feed  the 
cJiiM  because  I  was  starring  mysalf.  I  lonsed  to  come  tu 
you,  but  1  did  not  dare. 

I  put  the  'oa'oj-  at  the  door  of  St.  Ann's  Foiiudlicg  Hospit.-.l 
a  moudi  a^o.  To  make  sure  it  was  taken  in  I  ^rr.iClKd.  God 
bless  the  wom.an  !  I  saw  her  kiss  it.  I  tied  the  gold  beads 
— th  old  cold  beads  tiant  were  granuic's — about  its  neck. 
By  thst  yuu'd  kuow  it,  if  ever  ycu  would  be  so  good  aad 
kind  and  pitiiul  as  to  take  it  out,  and  keep  it  souiewbti-e 
wherj  no  one  Ijiaw  ;  oa'tf  thut  you  could  ■me  that  ii  grew  uo 
boztor  thaa  its  mother,  for  it  is  a  little  girl.  I  am  dyin^ 
Eow  ;  the  doctor  says  so.  He— he  I  ran  .-;w:iy  with  kicksd  mo. 
It  com^s  from  tliac.  Goou-bve.  Piay  for  me  ;  don't  hate 
me  whou  I'u-  tU'.-;-'.  Your  ■n  icked,  wretched 

The  pr.rents,  who  h.id  before  had  no  clue  to  ibeir 
child's  whereabouts,  put  old  Dobbin  to  the  waggon, 
as  soon  as  their  trembling  hands  could  do  it,  and  went 
to  town. 

They  £ot<nd  the  hospital  from  which  the  letter  was 
dated,  and  at  its  door  a  hearse.  The  cofnn  within  that 
hearse  held  Tilly.  All  her  trouble  was  over  ;  and  the 
old  people,  who  had  hoarded  their  savings  for  her,  and 
built  homely  castles  in  the  air,  in  which  she  married  a 
rich  fanner  and  had  twenty  cows^to  milk,  or  in  which 
she  became  "the  minister's  wife,"  and  led  the  church 
society,  and  wore  black  silk  gowns  and  brochd  shawl?, 
followed  her  to  the  graveyc.rd,  weeping  together  like 
two  children,  and  wishicg  from  their  heai-ts  that  they 
lay  as  pe;icefully  in  their  rumbling  little  pleasu/e  wag- 
gon as  Tilly  lay  in  her  humble  heai-se.  To  be  S'ire 
thoy  had  lost  her  before,  but  until/chat  letter  came 
they  had  found  heart  to  hope  that  if  slie  weio  a  dis- 
obedient daughter,  ^e  might  still  be  sarae  honest 
man's  wife.  They  were  very  pi'oud,  in  their  own  way. 
tapse  two  old  people— proud  of  th?ir  pood  character 
ftud  the  respect  of  ti.eir  humblo  aeighboars— and  they 
felt  that  what  they  bad  to  do  would  bring  out  the 
•truth  about  Tilly.  They  could  not  lie  outright.  If 
thcT  did,  no  one  would  bujieve  tbc-m.  But  they 
never  dreamed  of  shirking  the  duty,  notwithstanding; 
Tilly's  child  must  be  brought  home  and  cared  for. 

And  so,  straight  from  Ils  mother's  grave,  the  grand- 
parents drove  to  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

T'aef  were  shown  into  the  visitors'  pnvTbur,  and 
■waited  there  for  the  matron  to  come  to  them.  But, 
after  a  wiile,  the  old  woman  said  ; 

"  Richard,  may  be  you'd  better  go  away  a  bit.  Two 
■women  to^'Aher  miglit  speak  eisier."/ 

And  so  t'ae  man  went  out  into  the  broad  hall,  and 
■waited  there.  He  saw  a  styut,  kindly-faced  v.-oman 
enter  the  parlour.  Ee  heard  the  murmur  of  cubdued 
talk  ;  it  was  pi'olonged  for  many  momei3t3.  Then  his 
wife's  voice  called  to  him,  "  Richard  !"  and  he  hurried 
in. 

Hi;  v.-ife  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  pale  and 
dejected  as  he  had  left  her,  bi.it  with  a  new  trouble  in 
her  eyes.  "  Piichard,"  she  said,  "this  lady  ceils  me 
•  that  Tilly's  baby  is  not  here." 

"  T'nis  is  a  private  charity,"  said  the  matron.  "  We 
receive  onlr  a  few  children.  I  mjself  have  the  first 
char2;e  of  all  who  are  brought.  No  child  with  gold 
beads  upon' its  neck  has  been  placed  here,  and  for  tv-"o 
months  the  only  young  babie's  have  been  boys.  Your 
caught ';r  mast  have  been  mistaken  in  the  name  of  the 
insti-LUtioii." 

Aad  this  was  all  that  they  could  learn.  They  looked 
at  each  other  aad  at  the  matron,  asid  at  a  coloured 
wotnan  who  wos  dusting  the  window-sill?,  and  hsten- 
ing  with  all  her  might,  and  the  old  woman  hinted  that 
"  perhaps  there  were  other  folks  who  might  know 
more," 

"  Impossible,"  said  the  matron.  "I  have  entL-e 
supervision.  We  would  1.^  only  too  glad  to  find  natu- 
*'al  protectors  for  any  child  licre.    Wo  could  have  no 


v>-!iih  to  detain  it.  I  would  help  you  if  I  could.  But 
you  see  there  is  no  chance," 

And  so  she  bowed  them  out.  and  they  rumbled  away 
to  search  the  chajitable  institutions  iLiouj'h,  end  find 
no  black-eyed  girl  ba'oy  who  Lad  ever  had  old  gold 
beads  upon  its  neck  in  any  of  them.  >• 

Searching  so  long  for,  and  thinking  eo  earnestly  of 
the  child,  made  thom  more  and  more  anxious  to  find 
her;  and  now  that  it  was  seemingly  impossible,  the 
old  woman  began  to  grieve  and  lament  for  the  little 
creature. 

"'Twould  have  been  a  comfort  to  us,  Richard,"  she 
said.  "  A  little  gul,  with  black  eyes.  'Tv;ould  have 
grown  up  lilte  Tilly,  and  it  would  have  loved  us.  And 
then  to  think  what  may.  eome  to  it !  Our  Tilly's  gii-l 
in  soi.ie  poor-house  !    It'll  break  my  heart,  Richard." 

But  the  old  laun  could  only  take  his  old  wife'.?  hand 
in  hirf,  and  pat  it  softly,  aad  hold  it  b'i'tv.  een  his  hcrny 
palms  ;  he  had  neither  words  of  comc'ort  for  her  nor 
comforting  thoagLts  for  himi^elf.  The  softer  lisa.i-t  of 
the  v.'omau  had  yielded  to  tenderness,  and  suved  itself 
from  breaking  ;  ljut  his  Vv-as  of  other  stuff.  His  love 
for  the  girl  bad  been  greater,  stronger,  altogether 
grander.  His  shame  v,-as  more  intense,  bis  svoe  deeper  ; 
and  he  was  oldtr  than  Lis  wife,  and  could  bear  le>3. 
That  journey  home  was  their  last  toge'.her.  On  the 
ne.^it  he  went  before,  alone.  She  followed  after,  in 
the  mourners'  coach,  wondering  wb;ut  unconscious 
crime  she  ever  coald  have  committed  that  Providence 
shoujd  be  so  hard  upon  her  as  to  leave  her  thus  de- 
serted. 

The  human  be.irt  must  have  some  hope  to  cling  to, 
and  v.-hen  this  old  woman  began  to  live  her  lonely  life 
— to  eat  and  drink  and  sleep  that  she  might  reep  ii>- 
tbe  hope  before  htr  was  Tjly's  child.  She  wor.id 
spend  no  penny  of  the  little  hoard  her  husband  hrxl 
saved.  She  would  esirn  her  own  living  with  her  ov.-n 
hands,  and  keep  the  money  for  the  child — sure,  as  she 
believed,  to  baifound  some  time.  And  she  s<;ld  her 
little  home,  and  went  to  dv.-eil,  a  stranger  among 
stranger.-i,  in  the  grent  city  of  New  York — t'ne  air  of 
vs'hich  that  child  breathed,  and  where  she  hoped  to 
meet  it ;  where,  too,  work  v,-as  easier  to  get,  and  bitter 
paid  for  than  in  a  country  town. 

Her  home  was  a  little  garret  room,  where,  with  a 
fe^Aoia  relics  About  her — a  table  that  her  mother  iiad 
made  from  their  ovTn  maple  trees,  her  husband's  arm- 
chair, their  four-post  bed,  and  a  looking-gla'^s,  once  the 
pri'le  c-f  their  be-.t  room — she  took  in  v.-ashing,  and 
u-A  ber  wozk  so  neatly  and  so  promptly  that  she  pro- 
spcroe. 

If  we  beli-^ve  that  only  the  young  and  happy  build 
ail- castles,  we  are  mist?, .ten.  Whan  the  tvdiight  sha- 
dows came,  and  the  red  Ib-elight  fi-om  the  open  stove 
fell  warm  upon  the  vv-ails,  flickering  over  the  face  of 
the  eight-day  clock,  glimmering  on  the  scroU-work  of 
the  four-post  bedstead,  showing  by  fits  and  starts  the 
black  pro2l4  of  the  silhouettes  upon  the  wall-^thoss 
broSies  that  were  said  to  be  '•  so  like"  when  the 
young  couple  eat  for  them  thirty  years  before. 
Ketoy  Kaslett  s-.w  in  the  red  co'j.1s  pictures  that 
v.'ere  very  bright  to  heroic!  eyes.  Tins  unknown grand- 
fihild  had  become,  to  her  imagination,  so  beautiful  and 
good,  so  fond  of  her,  euch  a  comfort  to  her,  that  the 
longed  for  her  coming  as  maidens  long  for  their  yet 
unknown  lovei's.  She  told  the  child's  birthday  oil'  r.s 
the  years  rolled  by — now  she  was  five,  now  sis,  now 
ten  years  old. 

"  iahe'll  be  old  enough  to  guess  that  she  has  eome 
realauons  belonging  to  her,  and  hunt  me  up  herself," 
said  the  poor  old  soul,  when  the  child  was  twelve,  as 
she  believed. 

And  many  a.  time  a  rap  on  the  door  would  startle 
her  with  .;rch  a  foolish,  visionary  flash  of  hope  that 
instinct  might  ha'-e  led  Tilly's  cliild  to  her. 

She  saved  her  husband's  little  hoard,  despite  all  the 
trials  of  poverty  ;  and  of  a  Sun^ lay,  walking  in  her 
poor  best  clothes  to  ch'-^reh,  often  astoni^hed  the  home- 
going  Sunday-school  scholars  by  asking  them  if"  they 
had  any  gold  beads. 

She  grew  a  little  forgetful  of  some  things  as  time 
passed  on  ;  events  that  had  been  important  once  quite 
escaped  her  memory  ;  but  she  never  forgot  the  words 
of  Tiilj-'s  letter  or  her  hope  of  finding  Tilly's  child. 

She  had  one  friend,  an  old  v.-asherwcman,  named 
Sally  Sparks  :  but  even  to  her  she  never  spoke  of  the 
'nope  of  her  life.  She  feared  that  one  who  i.eard  the 
story  of  poor  Tilly,  and  so  held  her  peace. 

The  proudest  girl  in  society  was  FIslen  Walraven, 
the  haughtiest  belie  who  ever  looked  with  scom  upon 
a  train  of  suitors.  She  was  beautiful,  and  knew  it, 
but  her  pride  did  not  base  itself  on  t'nis  ;  it  was  on  her 
"  good  old  family,"  its  re.^pectability^  its  Well-known 


wealth.  In  these  re.;pecr8  she  held  no  cce  qaite  her 
equal ;  and  eince  the  slightest  touch  of  contemj-t  Is 
death  to  love,  had  kept  her  heart  quite  nnUuchtd 
until  there  came  across  the  ocean  an  Eii„':i  hman, 
handsome  and  dai'hing,  who  not  only  claimtd  the  title 
of  "  my  lord,"  bu;  rcully  bad  a  right  to  it.  Hi.-  v.eak- 
ness  also  v.-as  a  good  old  family.  "  Blood,"  he  deci.acd, 
"  was  everything  ;"  and  since,  in  her  own  land,  where 
titles  were  unknown,  Helen  Walraven  stood  at  th? 
head  of  the  Klitterin,^|line  of  arittocracy,  she  L.-jd 
another  charm  in  his  eyes  besides  those  her  gri-ce  Rid 
beauty  and  acconiphthment.^  gave  her. 

He  let  her  know  this,  as  men  can  without  offestJS, 
veiy  speedily,  and  Khe  returned  hii  admimion. 

In  her  secret  soul  she  could  not  but  admit  tliat  Lord 
AJbsrt  Ft.irfa3.  v;a5  more  than  a  nv.n.h  for  her  in  every 
way.  A  heart  hke  Helen's  must  be  iuipres,5ed  v.ith  this 
idea  before  it  can  yield  to  love.  A  gentle,  humble 
woman  m.ay  find  the  springs  of  love  in  pity,  or  in  aym- 
pathy  ;  a  haujihty  one  only  can  be  t.juthed  tLiougii 
her  pride.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  although  she 
had  hod  so  m.auy  suitors,  Helen  was  proud  cf  the  at- 
tention and  admiration  of  a  man.  And  to  this  men 
she  yielded  up  hc-r  heart,  re.'.lly  yielded  it ;  loved  him, 
when  cnee  she  loved  at  all,  ti-iily  and  nobly 

Tile  court.ihip  was  not  a  tedious  one,  the  engage- 
mcnt  was  brief,  and  ail  the  arrangements  for  tho 
wedding  were  hurried  on.  The  cciemo;iy  over,  t:is 
happy  pair  w(  re  to  ;>o  to  England  ;  and  aj  no  farti^y 
ties  restrained  him,  his  wife  having  b;?ndead  for  seve- 
ral years,  ill'.  W;'.Iravtn  would  uccomijany  t'ai-m,  and 
bscniio,  for  a  while,  his  daughter's  honour,;d  guest. 

Helen  was  not  fin  shed  und  jiutttred  and  abstracted, 
cs  Some  girls  would  have  been  ;  she  wa?  very  calmly 
happy,  Very  quietly  coutsnt  with  her  future  ;  and  the 
workwomen,  who  busied  tht  nisei ves  in  the  sewing- 
room  under  the  superintendence  of  the  fatxiily  seajn- 
stress  and  Miss  Helen's  own  maid,  were  more  c.f.liiihted 
than  the  bride-elect  herself  by  the  e;squisite  fa'oric} 
over  which  they  toiled  night  and  day  for  weeks. 

Their  work  was  done  at  last,  however,  and  i!dadarD.e 

 ^  heraelf  had  brought  home  the  travelling  dress, 

the  evening  dresses,  and,  last  of  all,  the  sxiper'o  mass  cr, 
white  satin  and  point  lace,  and  orange  bios.soms  and 
pearls,  in  v.-hich  Miss  Walraven  was  to  stand  b-efcre 
the  altar.  And  now  that  mysterious  pile  of  tucked 
s.n-i  ruilied  and  embroidered  underwear  w.is  to  bs 
"  dons  up,"  and  Bliss  Helen  knew  of  no  one  -.vho  cc-jld 
wash  and  iron  and  "  fiute"  as  well  as  "  old  Sirs.  iE  as- 
let."  So  to  old  Mrs.  Hatlet  went  the  gre?t 
basket  of  rumpled  linen  ;  and  she,  having  givca 
promiaos  as  to  their  careful  and  speedy  pre- 
paration, sent  for  Sally  to  help  her. .  Hon.ry  tvits 
were  becoming  too  much  for  the  old  woman's  arms, 
and  even,  aside  from  this,  there  was  work  enough  for 
two  in  the  short  time  allowed.  > 

In  the  early  bright  June  morning  the  ■women  set  to 
work  sorting  things,  Sally  taTting  hard.  "  Srch. 
needlework  !"'  she  said.  "  They  didn't  wcrl^t  at  the 
house,  Mrs.  Haslet,  only  sowed  it  on,'  Abig.-.irtold  me, 
Some  on't  cost  tendolhTS  a  yard.  This  lace  was  mors 
than  that  ;  but,  then,  a  bride  of  a  lord,  you  Itnew. 
Don't  it  seem  kind  o'  wicked,  Mrs.  Haslet,  for  folks  tc 
call  a  man  lord  ?    Does  to  me  ?" 

"  It's  an  iiEngHsh  custom,"  eaid  the  c!d  wom.-.rt 
"  Don't  mean  mor;?  than  calling  any  one  squire  here_. 
they  say.  Sidly,  if  I  had  a  gal,  I'd  rather  s'ae'd  marry 
some  poor  person,  and  stay  along  T\ith  me,  rather  than 
go  a^ay  with  the  richest  and  greatest," 

"  He's  goia',  too,  for  a  spell,  the  pa  is,"  said  Sally. 

"  An*  she's  got  no  ma  ?"  asked  Xii-s.  Haslet. 

"  il^Irs,  Walraven  is  dead,"  said  Sally.  "  I  kn.O'W 
what  I  know,  too,  I  do  ;  no  matter." 

"  What  is  it  ?■'  asked  Mrs..  Haslet. 

"  She  ashed  me  not  to  tell,  Kuse  Wiggins  did," 
.said  the  old  woman  ;  "  but  she's  dead.  I  believe  it, 
thougii.  Tou  never  knowed  old  Kuss  Wiggins,  did 
re?" 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Haslet. 

"  Sihe  allers  used  to  say  Miss  Eelen  wouldnT;  take 
such  airs,  if  she  knowed  all,"  said  Sally.  "  She  didn't 
believe — now,  don't  you  mention  it,  Sirs.  Haslet — sh« 
didn't  believe  that  iiirs.  Wairaven's  never  had  no  c'nii- 
dren.  She  was  an  in%-alid,  and  dreadful  miserabis 
most  of  her  maniedlife,  Kuss  was  a-stayin'  with  Jlrs. 
Yfalraven,  but  she  went  away — was  sent  away — for 
a  spell  .  she  ailei-s  thought  'twas  done  a  purpose. 
When  she  come  back,  the  g;d  t'nat  openixl  the  ooor 
laughs  at  her,  and  says  she,  '  Yoa  went  away  j-ast 
when  you  was  wanted," 

"'Not  ilrs.  W:''iiT.ven     says  Nuss. 

" '  Yes,'  says  she,  and  there  to ,  be  sure  was  the 
child;  but  Kuss  v.'ig  ;ir.s  says  "twasn't  never  oniy  a 
week  old ;  'twas  a  luontb,  at  least.'    She  reck  .^ncd 
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Itlrs.  Waldraven  bad  bonghi  it.  And  you  kntfw  a  child 
fc  1  kin  be  bought  an't  cever  much  ;  soTue  poor  fotmd- 
liii',  2;ebbe." 

"  A  fdunflling  may  ba  jest  as  good  as  any  other 
ciild,"  said  tho  old  woman,  rummaging  in  a  basket 
of  tncked  skirts  to  hids  ber  flushed  face.  Them 
that's  b-'sa  guided  right  oughtn't  to  be  hard  on  them 
that  an't  ;  and  poor  chilch  en  an't  to  blame,  whatever 
their  parents  are.  Why,  look  here  Sally  !  What's 
this  ?  A  bundle  pinned  up  hard.  This  is  something 
fr<it,  in  by  mistake ;  the  i)in  is  rusty,  and  it's  as 
yaller  " 

"  Lemme  undo  it  ?"  said  Sally,  tug^jing  at  the  rusty 
pin.  "  Why,  la  !  Iilrs.  Ha-let,  a  child's  slip  ;  and — 
and-:r  Why,  la  me  I  S  ikss  alive,  what's  this  ?  A 
string  o'  them  there  cld-iashioned  gold  beads  inside. 
Why  deary  ma  !" 

"Gold  beads?"  cried  the  old  vroman!  "Sally,  Sally, 
lo(5lc  at  the  clasp.  Is  there  a  '  T  '  and  an  '  H  '  on  the 
elasp  1    la  there,  Sally?  is  there  ¥' 

"  Well,  there  is  !  I  do  declare,  Jlrs.  Haslet  !"  Oried 
Bally,  "  wh.-vt  on  aii  th  V 

But  the  old  woman,  trembling  and  shaking,  threw 
the  fine  garments  aside,  made  ber  way  through  them 
to  the  little  corner  closet  where  her  clothes  were  kept, 
and  began  to  huny  on  her  best  qo\vn,  hsr  black  sliawl, 
heir  cap  with  quilled  borders,  and  her  shirred  bonnet. 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Sally,"  she  said  ;  "  I  can't  stop  to 
telL  It  kinder  comes  to  ms  that  I've  found  her  at 
last.  I'm  all  overish,  Sally.  Don't  ask  me.  You 
never  knew-.— And  with  theseiucoherent  words  she 
hurried  away,  leaving  Sally  in  a  state  of  woeful  be- 
wilderment. 

"  She's  gene  crazy  at  last."  said  Sally  to  herself, 
'"I  mig'nt  as  well  go  ahe.^d  <vith  ta-S3  here,  since  it's 

good  job — *  foond  her  at  la^t.'  WhtiX,  on  airth  ir-rOh 
yes,  ahs's  li  my.*'  .  ' 

'??Iule  Sally  soused  the  white  linen  through  the 
whiter  iuds,  she  who  w^isto  wear  it  at  at  break  fast  with 
ter  father  and  some  chosen  friends,  among  them  Lord 
Pairfas.  He  had  just  received  letters  from  home, 
among  them  one  announcing  the  marriage  of  a  lady 
of  rank  v/ith  her  footman. 

'■'  Ha  was  a  handsome  fellow."  said  Lord  FaJrfea:. 
"  I  remembei-  him.  And  she  used  to  look  at  him  vei-y 
Irindly  ;  though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  kind  looks 
•were  natural  to  'ner.  It's  a  sort  of  a  thing  I  can't 
understand  a  mesaUinnee." 

"  For  I,"  said  Eelen  haughtil  y.  "  A  love  that  one 
m-ist  stoop  to  meet  must  be  a  strange  sort  of  thing. 
There  should  be  no  disparity  in  years,  position,  or  ap- 
piarance  between  those  v/ho  wed  each  other." 

"  Oh,  it  don't  matter  whether  a  fellow  is  good- 
looking  or  no,"  said  Lord  Fitirfax.  who  was 
himself  estremely  handsoire.  "  There  the 
v/oman  should  have,  and  indeed  generally  has,  the  ad- 
vantage." 

"  I'm  an  American  at  heart,  as  well  as  by  name," 
said  a  quiet  cousin,  who  had  heretofore  merely  listened 
to  the  conversaticn.  "  An  honest,  upright  American 
Lj  any  man's  equal.  There  should  be  no  distinctions 
drawn  hare— no  aping  of  aristocracy.  My  bootblack 
is  as  good  as  I  sun,  if  ha  is  as  good  a  man." 

'■'  Thare  must  be  an  aristocracy  of  intellect  and  re- 
finemenr,"  said  Mr.  Walraven. 

"  Yes,"  said  a  lady  opposite  ;  "  and  we  should  draw 
a  line  where  anythiog  like  disgrace  could  enter.  I 
tever  hke  to  know  people  whose  antecedents  are 
doubtful" 

"  Disgrace  !"  said  Ilelen  Walraven,  "  How  do  peo- 
ple bear  it,  I  wonder  ?  To  look  backi  and  blush  for 
onu's  parents-— to  have  eomething  to  hide,  soma  secret 
that  may  leak  out,  or  to  know  that  one  is  pointed  at 
as  the  child  of  disgraceful  people— I  could  not  live 
tmder  it. 

'■'  And  that  brings  us  back  to  our  old  subject,"  said 
lord  Fairfax.  "  Now,  I  can  understand  loving  a  woman 
iar  her  amiable  qualities  vrho  was  very  plain,  or  even 
disfigured  in  any  way.  Upon  my  sonl,  I  believe  a  man 
nii^ht  love  her  more,  \^ith  a  sort  of  tenderness  and  de- 
lioacy  born  of  that  \  ery  fact.  Or  one  might  fall  in 
Ic/vo  -sith  mere  beauty,  without  csring  for  the  mind 
and  soul,  if  one  were  not  very  simple  ;  ea-  a  beautiful 
voice  might  attract  one  ;  bnt,  do  you  know,  I  don't 
see  how  a  man  could  maiTy  a  woman  whose  antece- 
nents  were  vulgar,  if  she  were  a  Hebe  or  a  Juno,  and 
a  iladame  dc  Stael  and  an  angel,  rolled  in  one.  Per- 
liapsit's  a  weakness  of  miae,  bui  i  really  don'li— " 

'"'  Tap,  tap,  tap"  came  a  little  knock  a,t  the  dining'- 
room  door  at  this  minute. 

Tr-e  servant  ia  attendance  on  the  table  iurcel  to 
an4v/er  the  summons. 

A  h^reat  doOr  swung  on  its  silvered  hinges,  and  re- 
pealed a  little  old  womaB,  ia  decent,  old-iaEiioned 


garb,  with  a  littlp  bundle  in  her  hand,  wLogaveanod, 
and  said  iremulously  : 

"  Good  mornitig  to  all  the  company,"  and  walked 
in  and  seated  her.'ielf,  nervously  and  timidly,  but  not 
with  a  timidity  born  of  any  feeling  of  inferiority,  as 
all  could  see. 

My  lord"  elevated  his  eyebrows  involuntarily,  for 
his  English  ednc«.tion  had  familiarised  him  with  muL-h 
courtesying  and  bowing  of  poor  people  before  rich 
ones,  and  this  old  Yankee  woman's  act  of  seating  her- 
self was  something  monstrous  in  his  eyes. 

Helen  looked  surprised  and  amu.5ecL  All  faces 
turned  towards  the  womr.n  as  she  spoke  : 

'■  Excuse  me  for  intruding  at  maal  times,  but  it  s 
so  particular.  ,  I'm  old  Mrs.  Haslet  that  you  sent 
your  cliithes  to  to  be  done  up." 

"  Then,"  said  Helen  pleasantly,  "  you'd  better  go 
to  the  housekeeper.  She'U  attend  to  you.  James, 
show  Mrs.  Haslet  to  Mrs.  Trot's  room" 

But  Mrs.  Haslet  sat  still. 

"  It's  not  about  the  clothes.    It's — it's  -I'd  like 

to  say  it  to  yourself,  nly  dear." 

Lord  Fairfax  smiled  openly. 
We  are  all  friends,"  said  Helen.   "  Tou  may  speak 
out." 

"  It  was  this  brought  me,"  said  the  old  woman, 
holding  sometbins  tow  ■  i-ds-them  in  her  trembling  hand. 
"  It  was  tiiere  here  gold  beads.  It'b  'a  most  killed  me 
with  joy  to  tiiid  'em  s.).  And  now  I  look  at  you,  I 
ha'n't  no  doubts.  She  was  your  image,  only  your're 
taller  and  prouder  looki'ng.  And  to  think  she  was 
your  ma — to  think  of  it  ! ' 

''You  knew  mfimnia,  then,"sr-id  Helen,  in  a  softened 
tcne  ;  she  was  kind  to  you  perhaps.  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  ask  of  me,  I  will  do  it  for  her  suke." 

"  Knew  her  !"  oried  the  old  lady.  "'Oh,  yon  don't 
gness  v.'ho  I  am  :  But  you  love  her  memory,  that's 
enough.  You're  a  good  gf.l.  Soma  would  be  ashamed, 
but  you  an'tr— no,  you  an't.  She  wasn't  so  bad  as  some 
mig'nt  think.  We'd  never  oj-ter  a-lct  her  go  to  the  city 
alone.    This  i»  what  she  writ  :— - 

Mammy  .i.NO  DiDOy  Ds-^a— (I  know  it  by  heart)— Mammy 
and  Dadfly  dear— Don't  bate  n;e,  cow  I'm  dyia'.  I  never 
meant  to  on  wicked  ;  and  htj  said  he'd  luvo  me  always,  and 
ha  married  mu.  Since  ha  left  ms  I'vo  siiSviad  so  i  (Poor 
dear  !  she  that  was  our  pildo  !)  I  couldn't  .'eed  tiie  cliiW, 
because  I  was  star.'ing  myself,  and  I  put  it  at  the  door  of  St. 
Ann's  FoundUns  Hospital,  and  watched  to  make  sure  it  was 
took  in.  And  I  tied  tLiji  gold  beads  that  were  grannie's  about 
its  ceik,  for  you  to  Iccow  it  by,  if  ever  you'd  take  it  out  and 
keep  it  where  no  one  would  know,  and  see  tliat  it  gran  up 
better  than  its  mother,  for  ifJ^  a  little  gal ! 

"  We  went,  my  dear,  and  we  found  her  dead  !  And 
we  looked  for  you,  my  dear,  but  couldn't  find  you-—, 
couldn't  find  you  nowheres,  darling.  If  we  had,  we'd 
have  took  you  home  and  been  grandparents  to  you. 

"  And  he  died  ;  but  I've  never  spent  the  savings, 
never — five  hundred  dollai-s  they  are.  I'd  have  worked 
my  fingers  to  the  bone  first,  before  I'd  have  used  'em. 
And  I'd  most  givp  you  up,  dear,  v/hen  I  found  these 
beads  amongst  your  wash,  and  hcaid  how't  you  was 
adopted  years  ago  ;  and  then  I  came,  and  when  I  seen 
you,  says  I,  '  It  is  her  chUd  !  She's  like  her  poor  dear 
ma  when  I  kitsel  'ner  lust.'  And  God  bless  them 
that  has  done  so  well  by  her.  Come  and  kiss  me  dear. 
I  always  said  1' J  never  be  ashamed  of  you,  and  I  an't ; 
I  alwayssaid'I'd  call  you  g!  anddaughter  aiore  t'le  v^rorld, 
if  we  met,  and  1  do  ;  come  and  kits  me,  darling  !" 

"  Is  the  woman  mad  ?"  as'i:ed  Lord  Fairfax. 

"  Papa,  is  this  anything  but  delirium  ?"  cried  Helen. 
"  Speak.  Say  I  am  your  own  child,  yours  and  maoi. 
ma's.    Speak,  before  I  go  mad." 

But  Mr.  Walraven,  pale  and  trernbiipg,  looked  at 
her  in  a  hopeless  sort  of  way,  and  uttcrtd  these  words :  { 

"  I  believe  the  hand  of  fate  is  in  this.  The  old 
woman  speaks  thetrut'n.  I  meant  no  harm,  but  as  we 
had  no  children,  I  v.ished  to  adopt  one.  My  wife,  I 
hai'dly  know  why,  wished  the  world  to  believe  it  her 
own.  I  yiilded  to  her  whin;.  She  wts  an  invahd, 
and  I  alwayti  humoured  her  when  I  could,  I  bribed  a 
coloured  nurse  at  the  hospital  to  bring  xoB  the  Srsc  « 
dark-eyed,  healthy  female  child  she  could  secure  v^ith- 
out  observation,  that  I  need  not  be  troubled  by  the 
appearance  of  some  relative  ia  after  days,  and  that  my 
secret  might  be  my  own.  A  child  was  broug'nt 
to  tile  hospital  door  one  winter  night.  S'ae  discovered 
it,  and  in  an  hour  it  was  with  us.  ICo  one  ever  sus- 
pected our  deception,  that  I  know  of.  We  loved  the 
child  in  a  short  time  as  our  own,  and  I  never  intended 
to  reveal, the  truth  to  any  living  mortal.  I  desired  my 
wife  to  destroy  the  geld  b.ads  [and  the  httle  garment. 
Instead,  she  must  have  concealed  them,  and  accident 
has  brought  them  to  light  at  this  inopportune  moment. 

"  My  poor  Helen  is  not  to  blame,  my  lord.  She 
C3ver  guesssd  thetruth.  I  aloneamthsdeceiver  ■,Ialone 
deserve  your  contempt.   But  I  meant  no  tara  to  any 


one,  least- of  all  to  you,  poar  ■  Eelen><wleast-^f  all  to 
you." 

My  lord  stood  motionless.  Eelen  turned  pale  to 
the  very  lips,  but  she  lifted  her  bead  regally  and 
looked  at  her  betrothed  husband, 

"  My  Lord  Fairfax,"  she  said,  "  I  give  you  wliat  you 
doubtless  de.-^ire  most  earnestly — your  freedom.  The 
gi-an<ichild  of  that  woman,  I  am  yet  too  [.roud  to  dis. 
grace  you  by  endeavouriug  to  hold  you  to  a  com]  act 
made  under  a  de  usion.  i  hope  you  will  believe  what 
papa — 1  mean,  what  Mr.  Walraven  has  said — tlat  I 
was  as  ignorant  of  the  deception  as  yourself,  and  to 
forpive  me.  Adieu.  You  can  unferatand  that  I  do  not 
desire  to  prolong  this  painful  scene.    I  .  ^" 

But  Lotd  F-iir/aa  sprang  forwarr"-, 

"  Halen,"  he  cried,  "don't  speik  so.  Listen  to  roe. 
A  man  never  knows  how  he  woixld  feel  in  a  certain 
position  until  he  is  placed  there.  I  did  not.  I  have 
taikfeda  great  deal  al;out  birth  and  blood,  I  know;  but 
you  see,  I  did  not  understand  myself.  Nothing  could 
alter  my  love  for  you,  Helen;  no  change  in  your 
pretty  face,  and  no  change  in  your  position.  This  s^d 
stoi-y  cannot.  I  am  not  such  a  brute,  such  a  fool.  J 
— I  cannot  lose  you,  Helen.  I  will  not.  Don't  look 
fo  pi-oudly  at  me,  Eelen;  foi-jret  my  foolish  speeches. 
I  never  thought  they  would  be  brought  home  so.  I 
see  the  folly  now.  It  is  the  woman  one  loves,  and  her' 
bh'th  and  blood  has  not'ning  to  do  with  it." 

Helen  t;  emlled.  She  looked  at  the  man  she  loved 
witi'n  anxious  eyes. 

"  Are  you  sui'e,  Fairfax?"  she  said;  "  sure  that  this 
is  no  hasty  impulse?  Remember,  I  am  that  pooy 
woman's  child,  and— rand  " 

"  And  by  the  way,"  said  Lord  Faiiias,  "you  have 
not  kissed  your  grandmother.  Poor  old  lady  !  she's 
in  tears!  i  wish  you'd  do  it,  Helen.  Upon  my  word 
I  quiie  admire  her."  And  then  the  English  no'ole- 
man  led  his  betrothed  bride  to  the  side  of  I'ne  chair  on 
which  old  Mrs.  Haslet  sat  weeping,  and  with  a  gentle 
touch  joined  the  je'welled  Scgc-rsoi  the  young  lady  and 
the  wrinkled,  blue-veined  hand  of  the  old  washer- 
woman. 

And  she  lilted  up  her  face,  and  put  her  other  hand 
upon  the  bowi  d  head  of  the  baau'tiiu!  girl,  and  said, 
wioha  sort  of  procfd  humility  in  her  voice  and  air  : 

•'I'm  very  foolish  to  cry,  but  I'm  old  and  my  nerves 
is  shook.  I  an  t  ashamed  of  Tilly's  child,  you  mustn't 
think  that,  only's  it's  brought  it  all  back  somehow. 
God  bless  you  my  d  a  ;  and  if  you'll  let  me  see  you 
now  and  then  beiore  j  ou  re  married  and  go  away,  it'll 
make  me  hafipy." 

And  then  Lord  Fairfax  knelt  down  at  the  old  wo. 
man's  ftet,  beside  his  betrothed,  and  said  solemnly 
and  earnestly: 

"  Give  me  your  blessing,  too,  grandmothsr,  for  I 
mean  to  be  very  good  to  her." 

He  was.  In  the  years  that  ca-me  afterwards  no  ban. 
pier  pair  ever  lived  than  Lord  Fi,irfas  and  his  bride  ; 
none  the  less  happy  that,  in  their  Eyglish  home,  mighc 
have  been  found  a  quaint  old  Yankee  womaS,  who 
nursed  their  children  on  her  knee,  told  th' m  old 
wives'  talts  of  fai-awaT,  America  where  their  moxher 
was  born,  and  was  proude.<t  and  fondest  of  the  pretty 
girl  whom  thay  had  named  Matilda,  and  whom'  she 
called  Ti'ly,  in  memory  of  that  poor  little  crea'urs 
who  nad  slept  so  many  years  under  the  green  6pd  cf 
the  hospital  buryiug-ground. 


TO  OKE  BEYOND. 
I. 

I  see  thee  dead,  but  have  no  teai-s  : 
I  cannot  weep  ior  one  like  thee — 

Ihy  youthful  dav«F  grown  endless  yearSj 
Thy  daily  life  Kteriiiiy. 

I  know  that  thou  art  biest  where  pains 
And  grief  ajid  tsars  can  never  come, 

.And  that  thy  voice  is  tiuied  to  strains 

So  which  jjU  icortal  tossues  aie  doisb. 


beyond  the  gloom — beyond  the  nighi 

Which  shrouds  this  ea:th;y  -  hore, 
Ehou'rt  dwellingin  the  reaiuis  of  lighS 

For  evermore,  for  evermore. 
J  know  that  thou  hasi  w6n  theorize 

For  which  this  life  of  toil  is  giveaTr- 
Ta2i  thou  art  bom  to  Paradise, 

And  taught  the  holy  loia  of  heavea»,. 

Ihen  Tet  my  eyes  be  grandly  dry^ 

In  seeing  thou  art  wholly  free. 
Icen  let  me  pass  this  sorrow  by. 

In  knowing  aU  is  well  with  tbea. 
Then  let  me  look  beyond  thy  tomb, 

■With  light  and  love  that  faith  has  gives, 
;4nd  walk  no  more  in  doubt  and  glooin, 

Since  tbon  art  waiting  me  in  heavea. 


2^ 
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CHAPTER  SIV. 

WEiT  MADGE  SATS. 

Letty's  head  is  much  better  this  aftettioon,  but  eho 
ie  «acSi  a.  *tat«e  of  nerveless  lassitude  that  she  hag  de- 
clined io  come  down  to  tea  this  evening.  Mr.  Provis 
is  coming,  and,  as  Mr.  Stanistreet  said  yesterday  that 
be  might  come  in,  we  are  half  inclined  to  expect  him. 

Oua-  expectations  are  realised.  Two  hours  later  and 
Mr.  PrcRis  and  Mr.  Stanistreet  arrive  almost  together. 
The  latter  comes  first,  and  as  Jane  hears  his  voice  in 
the  hall,  Sihe  says  complacently  : 

I  am  very  glad  Mr.  Stanistreet  has  come — it  will 
let  Mr.  Provis  sea  you  can  have  other  admirers." 

A  EJidden  pang  strikes  through  my  heart  as  I  ask 
myself  if  it  be  me  whom  he  has  come  to  see.  He  is  so 
rmpert-cn-bable,  sa  wary,  bhat  it  is  impossible  to  fathom 
bis  moiS'aes. 

lie  i&  hardly  ip  the  room  when  Mr.  Provis  is  an-  ' 
noiinced.  Mic^  Parrot  follows  ia  his  wake,  and  we  all 
sit  down  to  the  tf  a-table.  Jane  and  Mr.  Provis  look 
radiant.  Miss  Perrot  is  in  a  ladylike  whirl  of  excite- 
tnent,  Jane  strangely  Subdued  and  silent ;  whilst  Mr. 
Stanistreet  simply  outdoes  himself  in  his  efforts  to 
b,e  agreeable,  fie  attends  to  the  wants  of  every- 
body ;  infuses  fresh  spirit  into  the  cooversaticn 
when  it  flags,  pays  the  most  flagrant  attention  to  MisS 
Perrofc,  and,  in  short,  makes  himself  generally  as  fas- 
cinating as  he  can.  E^rperieuce  tells  me  he  has  ears 
sharp  as  those  of  Midas,  so  that  I  feel  quite  coniident 
he  hears  from  tho  opposite  side  of  the  table  my  be- 
loved's uncouth  attempts  at  love  speeches.  < 

"Madge,"  says  Mr.  provis,  in  a.  loud  whisper,  "I 
have  got  the  ring." 

"  Have  you  ?"  And  I  busy  myself  with  my  tea-cake. 
I  knew  he  means  the  engsgem^at  riug  he  had  been 
epeiking  about ;  but,  looking  up,  I  soe  Mr.  Stanistreet's 
eyes  fixed  on  .ae  with  a  quizzical  look,  which  says  as 
plainly  as  eyes  can  speak  : 
The  wedding  ring.  *' 

My  face  flushes  soirbt,  ajid  I  hastily  avert  my  eyes, 
ily  Jerenjiah  continues  facetiously  : 

*'  I  hope  I  shall  soon  be  buying  the  "tredding  rin^. 
Eh  :  Mrs.  PrestoE,  what  do  you  say  ?" 

•■'  What  is  that,  Jeresiaiah  3"  Jane  looks  sweetly  con- 
cerned  and  attentive. 

"  1  want  to  know  bow  soon  I  maybe  thinking  about 
buying  the  wedding  ring." 

"We  needn't  diicusa  it  now,''  I  say  in  an  agony. 
"  Time  enough  to  think  about  it." 

I  ^  heartily  glad  when  tea  is  over.  My  Jeremiah 
fussily  draws.  m»  aside,  and,  producing  a  tmall  mo- 
rocco case,  takes  Uiarafram  a  handsome  opai  and  dia- 
mond ring.  It  is  far  haadsomer  than  the  one  ho  had 
put  on  my  finger  labt  nigh*^-  T  confess  I  feel  deUghtad 
with  it,  and  citnuot  help  holding  it  towards  th«  lamp, 
£.0  as  to  catch  the  raps  subdued  tints  of  the  opal  and 
the  Saahing  brilliancy  of  the  diamonds.  My  betrothed 
is  in  ecstaoies  at  my  evident  pleasure,  and  rampantly 
flourishes  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  a  most  bewildering 
manngr. 

"  I  am  glad  you  Jika  it,"  ha  says.  "  Opals  and  dia- 
Eonds  I  trsetJ,  bat  I  couldn't  get  anything  more  ex- 
pensive." 

"  Theji  you  are  aofc  superstitious,  Mr.  Provis  ?"  asks 
Sir.  Stanistreet. 

«  ^o,  sir ;  I'm  aot  afraid  of  ghosts,  if  that's  what 
you  mean." 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


'■'  I  do  not  refe,:  to  ghosts  —but  surely  you  have 
heard  *hat  the  wea-er  of  an  opal  ring  is  sure  to  be  un- 
happy." 

My  Jeremiah  looiis  at  me  ruefully. 

'•'  M.y  dear  young  lady,  how  unfortunate  I  am  ! 
Pray  do  give  me  the  ring — I  shall  eschmge  it— you 
shall  have  another." 

"  K","  I  say,  clasping  my  hand  firmly,  and  putting 
it  behind  my  back  ;  "  the  ring  is  not  likely  to  affect  my 
happiness  one  way  or  the  other." 

I  am  glad  when  Jane  proposes  a  game  of  four- 
handed  whist.  I  cannot  endure  the  idea  of  my  Jere- 
miah indulging  ia  any  love-making  under  the  ke«n 
eyesof  Mr.  Stanistreet.  My  beloved  and  I  are  part- 
ners, Jane  ;ind  Miss  Perrot,  Mr.  Stanistreet  excusing 
himaelf  on  the  plea  that  he  never  plays  cards. 

He  is  seated  on  a  low  chair  near  me,  looking  over 
my  photographic  album  ;  and  I  cannot  help  wishing 
that  he  would  sit  a  little  farther  away.  His  -jjresenoe 
lrritatQ«  me.  I  play  recklessly,  and  I  am  bound  to 
confess  my  partner  plays  atrociously.  Miss  Perrot,  an 
inveterate  whist  player  and  a  stern  stickler  for  the 
rules  of  the  game,  gives  me  several  mild  reminders, 
which  only  have  the  effect  of  increasing  my  perturba- 
tion. I  cannot  help  noticiu>  every  little  move- 
ment of  the  man  beside  me.  He  lays  down  the  pho- 
tographic albunj,  takes  up  a  book,  carelessly  turning 
over  the  leaves,  and  then  lays  it  down  abso.  Presently 
he  takes  down  a  book  from  the  top  of  a  Little  pile  of 
thsm.  I  recognise  it  to  be  a  little  sha'oby,  old- 
fashioned  French  dictionaiy  belonging  to  Letty,  given 
to  her  by  her  mother.  Mr.  Stanistreet  opens  the 
book  at  the  title-page,  which  he  seems  to  be  intently 
perusing.  Most  intei-esting  he  must  find  it  !  Several 
minutes  have  passed,  yet  still  his  studies  have  not  ad- 
vanced one  page.  Jane  is  dealing  the  cards,  and  I  take 
advantage  of  the  momentary  lull  to  say  : 

''  What  is  the  subject  of  your  study,  3Ir.  Stani- 
street ?" 

"  To  .whom  does  this  l^ok  belong,  Jliss  Treganja  ?" 

"  That  French  dictionary  ?  It  is  an  antiquated  af- 
faii-  belonging  to  Letty  Bridges — belonged  to  her 
mother,  I  beheve.'' 

"  Mary  Percival,  West-erham  House,  Kent,"  he 
reads.  '•  Was  Mary  Percival  the  njftiden  name  of  ML>s 
Bridges'  mother  ?" 

"  I  believe  so.  Why  ?" 

"  Whist !"  exclaims  Miss  Perrot,  an(J  I  am  obliged  to 
turn  to  the  tabla  and  confine  my  attention  to  the  game. 

To  my  amazement  I  see  !Mr.  Stanistreet  furtively 
making  a  note  of  the  inscription  in  the  dictionary.  I 
am  still  further  amazed  when  the  game  is  over  to  hear 
hiai  gay  to  Jane  : 

'■'  ilrs.  Preston,  can  I  see  Mits  Bridges  ?  Do  you 
think  she  is  well  enough  to  see  me  ?" 

*'  I  really  don't  know.  Madge,  will  you  see  if  Letty 
can  come  down — that  is,  if  she  be  not  ia  bed.  Do 
you  want  to  see  her  very  particularly  ?" 

"'  Yes,  very  particularly  this  evening." 

My  Jeremiah  is  obhged  to  leave  early,  consequentlj', 
as  I  aru  leaving  the  room,  he  makes  his  adieux  to  the 
assembled  company,  and  follows  me  to  the  hall,  there 
to  bid  me  a  private  and  affectionate  f-.trewell. 

It  is  over.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Provis'  salutations,  and 
hastily  gain  my  own  room,  where  I  expect  to  find 
Letty.  She  is  sitting  on  the  hearth-rug  before  the 
fire,  her  head  leaning  against  the  avm-chaii-,  and  the 
candle  on  a  tmall  table  beside  her,  whilst  the.  book 
that  I  presume  she  has  been  reading  rests  upon  her 
lap.  As  she  looks  up  I  know  from  her  eyes  that  her 
head  is  better,  and  say ; 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  down,  instead  of  poking  up 
here  by  yourself  V 

"  My  head  was  aching,  so  I  tio-jght  it  better  to  st*'' 
quiet." 
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"Well,  come  along  down  now.  Mr.  Stanistreet 
wants  to  eee^you.    He  has  sent  up  for  you." 

"  I  shall  not  cjrne;"  and  Latty  determinedly  takes 
up  her  book  again. 

"  Oh  !  very  well.  He  said  h?  wanted  to  see  you 
particalarly.    I  shall  tell  him  you  won't  come." 

No  answer. 

"  Mind,  Letty,  I  shall  tell  hun  bo.  Come,  don't  b« 
ridiculous.  I'll  go  surety  that  he  shan't  make  love  to 
you." 

Letty  springs  to  her  feet  in  an  instant,  ffer  cheeks 
are  crimson ,  and  her  dark  eyes  flash  brilliantly.  Her 
wavy  dark  hair  floats  around  her  little  figure,  giving 
her  an  unearthly,  eerie  look. 

"  Madge, '  she  exclaims,  passionately,  "  don't  taunt 
me  with  that  any  in.n-e  !  ilr.  Stanistreet  shall  never 
havQ  the  chance  01"  insulting  meagain.    He  is  no  more 

to  -me  than — than  why,  than  that  bedpost.  To 

show  you  I  mean  what  I  say,  I  shall  come  downstairs 
this  minute  !" 

"  Come  along,  then,"  I  say,  not  wishing  to  prolong 
the  discussion,  and  inwardly  wondering  at  Letty  dis- 
playing  so  much  pride.  In  her  eagerness  she  has  merely 
pushed  her  hair  behind  her  ears,  and  now  stands  ia 
the  drawingroom  looking  nervous  and  flushed.  Walk- 
ing straight  up  to  Mr.  Stanistreet,  she  asks 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me  V 

I  think  we  are  all  amazed  at  Letty's  manner.  To 
this  day  I  shall  feel  convinced  Mr.  Stanistreet  blushed 
and  looked  confused.  It  is  only  momentary,  however, 
for  with  his  custom-ry  equanimity  he  draws  forth  an 
easy  chair,  and,  taking  Letty's  hand,  would  place  hfx 
in  it,  when  ! 

What  is  the  matter  witLher  '  She  quickly  irith« 
draws'  her  hand,  as  though  his  touch  defiled  her,  and, 
stepping  away  from  the  chair,  again  ask*  ; 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me 

He  takes  the  Uttle  dictionary  from  the  aide  table, 
and,  holding  it  up,  says  : 

'■  MisS  Biiuges,  is  this  dictionary  yours  ?'' 
"Yes." 

"  Who  is  the  '  llary  Percival'  whose  name  I  tea 
here  ?' ' 

"  My  mother;  Percival  was  her  maiden  name."' 
'■  Pray  sit  down,  Sliss  Bridges.  I  know  you  have  had 
a  bad  headache,  and  I  have  touie  questions  to  ask  you 
which,  if  you  can  answer  them,  will  save  me  from 
stai-ting  on  a  fruitless  journey  to-morrow  morning.  ' 
That  i.^  my  reason  for  asking  to  see  you  to-night." 
Letty  obe.ys. 

We  all  sit  down  except  Mr.  Stanistreet,  who  stands 
leaning  lazily  against  the  mantel-piece. 

"  Miss  Bridges,  do  you  know  many  of  your  mother'i 
relations  ?" 

"  No;  not  one."  . 

'•  Have  you  e^•e^  heard  youF  mother  speak  of 
them  V 

Very  seldom." 

Letty  is  looking  straight  at  the  fire,  and  seems  in- 
clined lo  be  very  reticent. 

I  fancy  Mr.  Stanistreet  detects  the  latter,  for  he  says, 
apologetically  : 

"  I  am  not  asking  these  questions  from  idle  cu« 
riosity.  I  have  an  object  in  view  in  asking.  The 
truth  is,  since  I  was  on  the  Continent  last  summex  I 
have  been  hunting  for  a  "  Mary  Percival,'  who,  I  have 
been  given  to  understand,  married  some  cue  of  die 
name  of  Darion." 

Letty  looks  up  intelligently,  and  answers  quickly  : 

"  That  was  mother's  name  before  she  was  miirried 
to  father.    She  was  mai-ried  t-isice." 

Had  your  mother  any  children  by  her  first  mar- 
riage?" 

"  None.  I  have  heard  mother  £.iy  she  was  verv 
young  when  her  first  husband  died,  and  mamed  father 
soon  after." 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  your  mother  speak  of  her 
brother,  Hugh  Percival" 

■■  Yes — \iei-y  seldom,  however.  He  was  very  cruel 
to  her,  because  she  married  again^st  his  ■will.  I  hav* 
neveu-  seen  my  uncle,  and  indeed  mother  often  sayi 
-  she  does  not  know  anything  about  any  of  her  rela. 
tives.' ' 

"  And  you  are  your  mothei-'s  eldest  child  ?" 
'•■  Yes." 

He  hesitates  for  a  moment ;  then,  standing  upright, 
says,  formally ;  * 

••  Miss  Bridges,  allow  me  to  congratulate  j  ou  ;  as 
far  as  1  can  see  at  present,  you  are  aii  hen-ess." 

Letty  sits  still.  We  all  look  from  him*o  her,  and 
I  from  her  to  him.  Suddenly  he  seems  to  be  in  t*.  hun  y. 
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Hastily  shaking  hands  all  round,  he  turns  then  to  the 
bewildered-looking  Letty,  and  says  : 

"  I  shall  go  up  to  Loudon  to-morrow,  and  see  your 
Eother.  Aiter  I  have  seen  bor  I  shill  call  jgain  and 
Bee  you." 

The  small  hours  have  come,  sjiill  Letty  and  I  sit 
talking  in  my  bedroom.  I  have  learned  off  her  pedi- 
gree on  ike  maternal  gid-e  unto  ihe  third  and  fourth 
generatiops.  The  girl  seems  dazed.  She  cannot  real- 
ize the  fact  of  being  an  heiress,  ttill  less  the  strange 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Stanistreet  discovered  her  mo- 
ther s  name.  I  had  no  idea  Letty  had  so  much  spirit. 
She  is  thoroughly  incensed  against  Mr.  Stanistreet,  and 
eiclaims  : 

■■  I  cannot  believe  be  could  have  been  looking  very 
eagerly  for  '  Mary  Perci\'a],'  only  to  have  discovered 
the  name  in  the  way  ha  did." 

Suddenly  a  thought  darts  through  my  brain  !  So 
vivid  and  convincing  is  it  that  I  fancy  it  must  be  re- 
flected in  my  face,  for  Letty  locks  at  me  aud'asks : 

"  Well,  I\Iadc;e,  v.-hat  is  it  f 

I  hardly  like  to  say  it.  Yet  may  I  not  put  her  on 
her  guard.    Actuated  by  this  motive,  I  reply  : 

"  Letty,  do  you  think  Mr.  Staniiitrie.t  knew  you  were 
an  heiress,  and  tried  to  entrap  you  into  an  engage- 
ment before  telling  you  the  news  ;" 

She  is  sileiit  for  a  little  while,  then  turning  a  white, 
mi.~erable  little  face  towards  me,  says  deliberately  : 

■'  I  cannot  say — do  you  think  he  did" 

And  I,  thinking  only  of  the  bitterness  of  my  own 
feelings  against  him,  reply  decisively  : 

"  I  do — he  Tv-anted  the  money,  not  you." 

Letty's  face  is  turned  away,  but  the  says  quietly  : 

'■  Yes  ;  I  know  I  am  not  attractive.    Well,  I  am 
only  sorry  there  aro  such  peovile  in  the  world  !" 
,  ...     .     (To  be  Continued.) 


A  FRENCH  TRAGEDY. 
The  Court  of  Assizes  of  the  Saone-et-Lo;re  has  just 
tried  a  labourer  of  Palinges,  named  Goalfert,  aged  45, 
for  the  murder  of  Pierre  Lecuelle,  a  carman,  of  the 
Bame  place.  The  deceased,  v.'ho  was  known  to  have 
eaved  up  a  round  sum  of  money  for  a  workingmau, 
and  to  have  it  on  him,  was  strangled  o;ie  night  in 
December  last,  in  a  stable  in  which  he  slept,  and  a 
purse  containing  about  600f.  vvas  taken  from  his 
clothes.  Goulfert,  who  had  been  frequently  heard  to 
utter  menaces  against  Lecuelle,  v/as  imxnediately  sus- 
pected, and  the  suspicions  weie  confirmed  byhistbeing 
seen  by  several  persons  with  a  roll  of  bank  notes  in 
his  po.«sesiion  just  after  the  crime,  although  the  day 
before  he  h^id  been  turned  out  of  an  inn  because  he 
ha;d  Dot  money  to  pay  his  score.  Ke  had  evidently 
gratified  at  the  same  time  his  hatred  and  his  cupidity 
by  the  murder.  He  disappeared  from  PalingCB  before 
he  could  be  arrested,  and  was  only  taken,  at  Algiers, 
in  the  following  March,  when  he  at  first  acknowledged 
his  guilt,  but  afterwards  contradicted  his  confessioc. 
The  accused  had  a  bad  reputation,  and  had  undergone 
ah-eady  ten  condemnations,  one  of  which  was  to  five 
years'  imprisonment  for  lobbery.  Tho  jury  now  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  court  condemned 
him  to  death. 
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EPITAPHIAIx^A. 
(Specially  Contributed.) 
In  the  Old  Church,  near  Christ  Church,  Bristol  : — 
Here  lieth  Thomas  Juror  an;l  Mary,  his  wife.    He  was 
twice  master  cf  the  coiup?.r.y  of  bafcere,  and  twice  church- 
warden of  this  parish.    He  died  Jiarch  6th,  1654  ;  she  died 
May  8th,  1(>43. 

Like  to  baker's  a  oven  is  the  grive, 

■Whii-ein  the  bortye.s  of  the  faithful  have  t 

A  setting  in,  and  where  they  do  remain,  ; 

In  hopes  to  rise  and  to  be  drawn  a^ain ; 

Blessed  are  they  who  Si  the  Lord  aro  dead. 

Though,  set  like  dough,  they  shall  be  drawn  like  bread. 

In  Bow  Cemetery  : — 

Oh  !  the  worm,  the  rich  worm,  has  a  nohic  domain, 
For  where  monarcas  are  voiceless,  I  revel  and  reiga, 
I  delve  at  my  ease  and  regale  v/here  I  may, 
None  dispute  the  poor  eaithworm,  his  will  or  his  way, 
The  high  and  the  bright  for  my  feasting  must  fall ; 
Youth,  beauty  and  manhood,  I  prey  on  ye  all  ! 
The  prince  and  the  peasant,  the  monarch  and  slave, 
AU,  all,  mast  bow  down  to  the  worm  and  the  grave. 

In  a  churchyard  in  the  North  of  Ireland  : — 
Here  lies  the  la-st  remnants  of  Father  Noyle, 
■\Vfco  was  drowned  last  vear  in  the  River  Fo.'Ie. 
Anno  1690. 

On  Richard  Groombridge,  in  Horsliam  Church- 
yard : — 

He  was. 

In  West  Trilbride  churchyard,  Ayrshiire  : — 
Here  lye  the  b.^nes  of  Thomas  Tyre, 
Wha  l.ang  had  trudg'd  thro'  dub  and  myre. 
In  carrying  bundles  and  sic  lUte, 
His  task  performing  wi'  smal  fyke ; 
To  deal  his  snuff  Tarn  aye  was  free. 
An'  served  his  friend  for  little  fee  ; 
In's  life  obscure  was  nothing  new. 
Yet  we  must  ovm  his  faults  were  few ; 
Although  at  yule  he  sip'd  a  drap. 
An'  in  the  kirk  whiles  took  a  nap. 
True  to  his  word  in  every  case, 
Tam  scorned  to  cheat  for  lucre  base  ; 
Now  he's  gacn  to  taste  t!je  fare 
"V\'hich  none  but  honest  men  can  share. 

4 

On  No.         of  theHouffof  Dundee  churchyard: — 
1850. 

In  memory  of  Jamea 

And  another  son 
And  five  other  friends 
Who  died  iu  infancy. 
Erected  by 
James  Ste.wart, 
Spirit  Jlerchant,  Dundee, 

;'  And  his  spouse, 
And  three  other  children. 

In  Great  Waltham  Church,  Essex  : — 

Who  lyste  to  see  and  knowe  himself, 

May  looke  uppou  this  glasse, 
And  wey  tho  beaten  patlics  of  death, 

Whicli  he  shall  one  daye  pas. 
Which  way  Thomas  Wyseraan, 

With  patient  myude  hath  gone, 
WTiose  bodye  here,  as  death  tat h  charged, 

Lyeth  cuvL-rcd  with  this  stone. 
Thus  dust  to  dust  is  brought  againe, 

Tae  f.'ii-th  shce  hath  hei-  owne  ; 
The  last  shall  tho  last>  of  all  men  be, 

Before  the  trump  be  blovi-cn. 
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SECRET  DRINKING. 
A  medical  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Advertiser 
writes: — "  The  statement  of  the  (?fo6e  that  the  habit 
of  secret  drinking  has  increased  very  considerably  is 
but  too  well-founded  in  fact.  The  Lancet  drew  attsn- 
tiou  to  the  increasing  growth  of  drawingroom  tippling 
some  little  time  ago.  More  recent  experience  of  me- 
dical practitioners  not  only  leads  them  to  confirm  the 
statements  of  this  important  medical  journal,  but 
surgeons  and  physicians  are  able  to  trace  to  this  cause 
Many  of  the  maladies  of  some  of  their  female  patients 
which  present  new  and  strange  symptoms.  Of  course, 
the  patients  never  mention  the  matter  ;  their  nearest 
relatives  and  friends  do  not  discover  the  habit  until  it 
has  become  confirmed  ;  and,  although  the  doctors 
treat  their  patients  as  judiciously  as  they  can,  they 
have  often  to  be  as  silent  as  the  grave  concerning  the 
causes  of  their  patients'  maladies.  The  practice  was 
nearly  unknown  in  England  until  Mr.  Gladstone  em- 
powered  grocers  to  sell  wine  and  spirits,  and  from 
that  time  may  be  dated  its  wonderfully  rapid  growth 
amongst  other  classes — in  fact,  Mr.  Gladstone's  act 
was  the  great  cause  of  this  evil.  Well  dressed  women, 
who  would  hesitate  to  enter  a  house  of  public  enter- 
tainment, have  no  scruples  in  going  to  the  back  counter 
of  a  grocer's  shop,  ostensibly  for  a  packet  of  groats,  a, 
pound  of  tea,  or  a  few  pennyworth  of  figs,  but  in 
reality  for  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  brandy,  wine,  or  gin, 
which  is  slyly  tucked  into  a  basket  or  reticule,  and 
as  slyly  hidden  av/ay  and  drunk  stealthily  at  home. 
Servants  are  seldom  asked  to  do  this  kind  of  shopping  ; 
the  mistresses  prefer  to  do  it  themselves.  Why,  in- 
deed, should  they  hesitate  ?  They  excite  no  suspi- 
cion, and  therefore  fear  no  reproach.  A  surgeon 
whose  professional  engagements  compel  him  to  visit 
several  of  the  most  thriving  suburbs,  one  of  which  is 
widely  known  for  its  large  number  of  churches  and 
chapels,  used  the  expression  to  us  that  the  practice  of 
secret  drinking  amongst  females  during  the  last  few 
jffiars  has  '  increased  to  a  frightful  extent,'  and  he 
finds  this  class  of  patients  the  most  difiScult  he  has  to 
deal  with  ;  and  other  medical  practitioners  have 
spoken  in  terms  as  strong  about  this|growing  habit, 
which  the  Lancet  so  long  ago  detected.  Now-a-days 
it  is  not  a  very  uncommon  circumstance  for  a  lady  to 
enter  a  fashionable  chemist's  shop  for  a  pick-me-up  ; 
'  and,'  one  informant  adds,  '  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
see  them  stagger  at  the  counter.'  Such  things  were 
unknown  a  few  years  ago.  We  turn  now  to  these 
questions  : — What  has  been  the  eflfect  of  recent  pro- 
hibitory measures  directed  against  houses  of  public 
entertainment ;  and  what  has  been  the  effect  of 
opening  grocers'  shops  for  the  sale  of  wines  and 
spirits  ?  We  will  say  at  once  that  it  has  led  to  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  private  and  secret  con- 
sumption both  of  wine  and  spirits.  It  is  unques- 
ionable  that  secret  drinking  has  increased  to 
an  enormous  extent  in  England,  and  that  this 
un-English  practice  is  the  result  of  the  mis- 
chievous legislation  of  recent  years.  Since  grocers 
have  been  empowered  to  act  as  wine  and  spirit 
dealers  their  number  has  increased  with  great  ra- 
pidity. We  happened  to  be  iii  Edinburgh  soon  after 
the  passing  of  the  i  orbes-Mackenzie  Act,  and  we 
were  not  a  little  sur,'".  'sed  to  find  that  at  least  nine- 
teen Scotchmen  out  of  twenty  were  always  provided 
with  '  porket4>i.:tols'  of  whiskey  ;  in  fact,  it|was  diffi. 
cult  to  m>.ct  a  naiii  e  who  had  not  a  whiskey  bottle^ 
his  pocket.  Secret  drinking  on  Sundays,  generally 
'  after  kirii,'  seemed  to  be  a  nearly  universal  custom. 
We  stayed  at  a  temperance  hotel  whose  proprietor 
did  tot  lit^sitate  to  send  out  for  bottled  ale  and  win* 
for  his  guests  on  weekdays.  On  Sundays  he  wag 
powerle..s  to  provide  us  with  them,  because  all  the 
inns  were  closed.  '  You  should  have  ordered  a  double 
quantity  yesterday,'  said  the  waiter  to  us.  *  We  would 
have  got  it  for  you  then,  but  now  we  cannot.  Mac- 
kenzie won't  allo.v  us.'  And  here  he  chuckled  to  him» 
self,  for  he  had  a  dash  of  humour,  as  he  pressed  us  to 
tiike  a  glass  of  gingerbeer  or  water  with  our  meat. 
But  we  L-arned  from  him  and  from  other  Scotchmen 
that,  aiter  the  passing  of  the  obnoxious  Forbes- 
Mackenzie  Act,  there  were  scores  of  secret  places  in 
Edinburgh  where  ale  and  toddy  could  be  procured  aA 
at  any  time.  Secrets  habits  of  drinking  increased  to 
an  enormous  extent,  and  the  result  of  the  growth  of 
these  secret  habits  is  told  in  the  registrar's  returns," 


Perajieulaioils. — P.  Ledwidge,  manafa^tnrer,  32  Amiens- 
str<«t,  and^IiOweiOrmond-^uay,  N.B.— ^paiis  piomptla> 
e;tecuted.  4,S3i 


P.E^  EEiHMri^■T  Housts. — Tho  Excise  duty  on  re- 
fresament  houses  iu  the  yi.ar  ended  the  31st  of  March 
was  £5,811  12s.  4jd. 

Sib  D.  Astley's  Liqdob  Bill. — Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
in  the  cot;ise  of  one  of  his  humorous  speeches,  de- 
livered at  Glasgow  the  other  night,  said — I  have  heard 
of  a  county  member  for  a  large  constituency  in  the 
middle  of  England — he  was  the  same  member  who 
•mads  an  amusing  speech  abov:t  "  the  rascals  v/ho  repre- 
sent.ed  the  Home  Rule  party  in  the  House  of  Commons" 
(laughter) — and  I  am  inlormed  th.it  at  his  election 
somebody  asked  whether  he  would  votes  for  Sir  Wil- 
frid J^awson's  Permissive  Bill,  to  which  he  replied  that 
he  know  nothmg  about  i-'ir  Wiifiid  Lawson's  bill,  but 
he  knew  tjjat  his  own  liquor  bill  was  a  thunderingly 
great  deal  too  big  (loud  laughter). 

EKE.'.KFAST.— EPPS'SCOCO.V. — GR.l.TEFl!LANDCO?!jrOETIMG 

— "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  iavts  v/hicb 
govern  the  oper,-,tions  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  ;ind  by  a 
careful  apphcation  of  the  flue  properties  of  well-selected 
cocoa,  Sir.  Epps  has  provided  oiu-  breakfast  tables  with  a 
deli<:ately  flavoui-ed  i  leverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors'  bills."— CiBii  Seci>k-i  Gazette.  ilade  simpiy  wth 
Boiling  Water  or  Milk,  bold  by  Grocers  in  packets  orly, 
labelli^d— "  James  Epps  aud  Co.,  Homo  onathic  Cliemists, 
tS,  Ihreadneedle-stroet,  and  170,  KccadOly ;  Works,  Euston- 
roafl,  London." 

MA.NLi  ACii'r.,E  OF  CoccA.— "  We  will  now  give  an  account 
of  tlie  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  £pps  and  Cu. ,  manu- 
facturers of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Eustoa- 
rottd,I,ocdoji,"— See  Article  ia  CuisnU's  Boutaheld  Guidt, 


In  North  Buekland  churchy ai'd  :  — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  cf  George  Mntton, 

Who  surfeited  himself  with  eating  bacon  ; 
It's  a  very  surprising  thing  to  me 
That  mutton  aud  bacon  can't  agree. 

In  Tewkesbury  Abbey  churchyard,  Gloucestershire, 
on  J.  J.  Turner,  who  died  in  his  eighteenth  year  ; — 
Tho'  blind  from  his  birth,  he  was 
An  active  and  ui.uful  Local  preacher 
lu  tho  Wesleyau  coruicction. 

In  Eling  Churchyard,  Hampshire  : — 

My  children  to!i,  pray  now  agree  ; 
Strive  to  be  tit  to  follow  me. 

In  Hanleigh  Churchyard,  Suffolk  ; — 
fju  free  from  domestic  strife, 
Death,  called  at  my  house,  but  spoke  to  my  wife, 
fusan,  wife  of  Daniel  Psttison,  lies  here. 
Stop,  reader  !  aud  if  n^jt  in  a  hurry,  shed  a  tear. 

In  Mattock-bridge  churchyard  ; — . 
Here  lies  the  breathless  clay — 
Distressing  sight— which  lately 
Was  my  comfort  and  dolight. 
.lust  on  the  verge  of  joy  juy  hopes  are  fled; 
The  ofepring  lives.   But,  O  !  the  mother  dead. 

In  Stratford-on-Avon  Church  : — 

Witty  above  her  sexe  ;  but  that's  not  all, 
Vj'ise  to  salvation  was  good  iUsstress  Hall, 
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THE  IPtlSH  EIFLS  TEAM  IN 
•  AMERICA. 

The  New  Yorl  Herald  of  tlie  25tTi  ult,  gives  the  fol- 
jowing  account  of  the  practice  at  Creedmoor  :— - 

"  The  final  practice  of  the  Irish  and  American  Teams 
took  place  yesterday,  at  Creedmoor,  under  excellent 
conditions.  The  members  of  the  teams  left  Hunter's 
point  Station  by  the  Hahfaz  9  a.m.  train,  and  on  their 
arrival  at  the  ranges,  properly  entered  on  the  serious 
bnsiness  of  the  day.  The  firing  began  at  SCO  yai  d', 
and  exhibited  a  decided  improvement  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish  marksmen,  due  to  their  batter  acquaintance 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  atmospheric  changes.  Dr. 
Hamilton,  the  great  shot,  led  the  Irish  sctore-  from  tlje 
beginning,  makieg  at  this  range  twelve  bull's  eyes 
and  three  centres,  equivalent  to  57  out  ctf  a  possible 
60.  This  magnificent  shooting  was  tied  by  L,i6utau2ait 
FulboB,  of  the  American  Team,  who  was  destined  to 
render  himself  famous  during  the  day  by  reaching  the 
Jughest  score  ^ver  attaiaed-a-lCS  points  out  of  a  po^ 
sible  ISO.  Tiie  shooting  was  certainly  splandid  on 
both  sides,  and  far  hi  advance  of  anythipg  that  had 
beaa  done  at  WixabledoH.  The  final  esamiaatiou  of 
the  scores  showed,  ho'sfsver,  that  a  second  error  had 
been  made  in  the  hasty  comparison  of  notes,  the  Irish 
having  scared  at  the  SOO-yavda  range  S69  out  of  a  pos- 
fcibla  860,  whil^  thsir  antagonists  had  rsade  310, 
galling  a  diSerence  of  oifE  popri  only. 

"  The  affiiic  began  to  look  vary  serious  for  the  Aiale- 
rioans,  as  the  1,000-yards  range  was  looked  upcm  as 
the  one  in  wliich  the  Irish  Team  would  be  most  likely  to 
^ssertasupsriority.V/hentheteanaswentbaGktotheljOOO 
yards  raa»s  the  Ajsiericau  riflemen  braced  theaaselvts 
for  a  final  effort,  amd  began  their  firuig  with  much*de- 
liberation,  taking  counsel  of  each  other  as  to  eleva- 
tions, eoadition  of  wind,  (^c.  The  result  astojiished 
themselves,  as  they  succeeded  in  distancing  their  com- 
petitors at  what  was  looked  oij  as  their  favourite  range. 
Out  of  a  possible  360  they  succeeded  in  scoring  302^ 
Lieutenant  Fultoa  making  56  out  of  a  possible  60 
while  the  highest  score  made  by  the  Irish  rifiemen  at 
this  distance  was  52,  scored  by  Captain  Walker. 

"  The  Iri?h  average  yesterday  was  better  than  their 
performance  when  they  won  the  Elcho  Shield.  On 
that  occasion  with  eight  nieii  ^i^^y  mods  l,19o  points, 
being  an  average  of  149,  wliile  the  average  yesterday 
was  1 56.    On  account  of  the  formidable  character  of 
the  American  Team,  the  Irisli  decided  on  confining  the 
number  competing  to  sis,  although  the  Americans  hav- 
ing a  strong  reserve  were  very  desii'ous  cf  putting 
eight  Ricihmonds  in  the  field.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
fact  that  four  of  the  best  shots  of  the  Irish  Club  were 
presented  by  business  engagements  from  coming  to 
America,  M*jo^  Leech  decided  not  to  risk  the  reputa- 
tion 01  his  country  with  any  but  the  best  shots."' 
Saturday's  (•26th)  Ha-ahl  has  the  following  :— 
'•'The  Great Rifie  Msu.^h  between  the  celebrate^  Irish. 
Team  and  the  Ameri.can  Team  takes  place  to-day.  The 
targets  and  scoring  to  be  used  in  the  match  will  be  in 
accordance  with  the  niles  of  the  National  jSifls  Asso- 
ciation ^via.,  targets  6  feat  high  by  12  wide,  having  a 
black  bull's  eye  thre^  feat  square,  surrounded  by  the 
"  ceatrs"  sis  feet  square,  the  rest  of  the  target  con- 
stituting the  outer  bull's  eyes,  counting  four  point?, 
cantrei  three,  and  outers  two.    In  the  match  of  rifles 
there  is  to  be  no  restriction  with  the  esceptioa  that 
the  AmericEins  must  shoot  with  American -made  rifles 
and  the  Irlih  with  rifles  manufactured  by  John  Rigby 
and  Co.,  of  Dublin,and  that  the  weight  must  not  exceed 
ICilb.,  and  the  pnll  of  the  trigger  not  to  be  less  than  31b. 
The  reserve  of  tlie  Iriih  Team  is  composed  of  Messrs 
J.  A.  Doyle,  J.  J.  Foster,  J.  J.  Kelly  ;  and  tlie  reserve 
of  the  American  Team,  Mr.  H.  B.  Collins,  B.  J.  San- 
ford,  and  J.  S.  Conlin.    It  may  be  stated  that  Messi-s 
Milcer,  Rigby,  Wilson,  and  Johnson  were  of  the  Irish 
Eight  that  won  the  Elcho  Shield  ia  1S73,  Messrs. 
Hamilton  and  Walker  being  the  aew  men.  Mr.  MUner 
is  a  wool  merchant,  about  20  years  of  age,  and  resides 
In  London.     Jlr.  John  Rigby  is  of   the  celebrated 
Dubliai  riile  firm.    Ha  is  40  years  of  age.    He  has 
been  an  aetive  member  ei  the  team  ewr  since  it  was 
orgauiBed.   Mr.  Wiicon  rcsidea  ia  Belfast,  v/here  he 


docs  businoos  as  a  merchant.  He  is  30  years  of  age. 
iiir.  Jo'uuson  is  a  jeweller,  resides  in  Dublin,  and  is  30 
years  old.  Mr.  hlanuiton  is  a  physicia-n.  ilr.  Fulton 
I?  a  ci\'il  engmoer  by  profciiaou,  resides  ;n  Bror<klyn,  • 
and  ia  a  Lieutenant-in  the  !2th  Infantry  ivlilitia.  3ir. 
Gildersleeve  is  a  lawyer  in  this  city,  is  Lieut.TCpIonel 
of  the  12th  Regiment.  Hr.  HcuLfurn  io  an  old  rifie 
manufacturer,  well  known  in  St.  Lawrence  County. 
General  Dakin  is  the  bngiriier  commanding  the  llth 
Brigade  Jlilitia,  Colonel  Bodine  was  a  colonel  of  vo- 
lunteers  during  the  war.  He -is  in  the  sUippinj?  busi- 
ness in  this  cicy,  and  resides  in  New  Jei-sey.  iir. 
Yale  is  attached  to  the  Sharpe  iilanufacturing  Com- 
pany at  Haj-tt'ord." 

The  same  ps-per  publishes  the  following,  under  the 
he-ad  of  the  words  "  ilayoi*  s  Levee  '  : — 

"  The  city  authorities,  wiDh  characteristic  hospi- 
tality, received  the  Lurd  iVLi-yor  of  Lfubiia  yesteiday 
with  all  the  municipal  honours  incident  to  the  visit  of 
so  distinguished  a  visitor.  The  Governor's  room  in 
thfe  City  tlall  was  adorned  witn  appropriate  banners, 
including  the  repreaeEtative  emblems  of  Ireland, 
England,  and  America.  A  large  abstunblage  awaittd 
the  anival  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who,  with  Aldennac 
Mauninc:,  was  very  heartily  welcciaed  by  iiayor 
liavemeyer  and  several  members  of  the  Common 
Council.  As  the  pai'ty  entered  tbe  Governor's  Room 
the  band  of  the  6'Jth  Rs-giment  struck  up  '  God  Save 
the  Queen,'  which  waa  quickly  followed  by  the  lively 
strains  of  '  Ganyowen,'  and  '  '|'he  Star-iipangied 
Baniiar,'  The  i-epresontatives  of  the  various  pa'olio 
depai-tments  were  present,  and  enthusiasUcally  wel- 
comed the  Chief  Magistiata  of  Dublin.  Admu-able 
arraagsments  had  been  made,  Er>  that  there  was  no  un- 
necessary ov<ircrowiug,  although  a  dense  throng  of 
citizens  were  in  attendance. 

Mayor  Havameyer,  iutroducd  the  Lord  Hayor  of 
Dublin  in  an  appropriate  spesc'n.  The  Jjord  Mayor  was 
hailed  with  the  mo.it  enthusiastic  tokens  of  co  diility. 
A  line  was  then  formed,  and  preseutatioas  followed 
in  the  usual  manaer.  Many  oi  our  most  prominept 
citizens  were  in  attsidance,  and  altogether  the  i-ecep- 
tion  was  marked  by  a  great  wai-mth  of  feehug.  The 
utmost  order  was  preserved.  The  Lord  Mayor  con- 
versed freely  on  the  pleasing  impressions  he  had 
formed  of  the  empii'e  city.  A  noticeable  feature  was 
the  presence  of  many  Germans,  who  grasped  the 
Lord  Mayor's  hand  Vydth  as  much  earnestness  as  tii« 
regiment  of  admirers  of  his  own  natiouaUty.  The 
levee  was  brought  to  a  close  shortly  after  three 
o'clock,  when,  the  Lord  Mayor  drove  to  the  Wiadsor 
Hotel. 

The  competition  for  the  Long  Bange  Championship 
Prize,  given  by  Mj.  Bennett,  of  the  iVeio  Yorh  Herald, 
took  place  on  Friday,  Oct.  2.  The  ranges  were  800, 
900,  and  1,000  yards.  The  Irish  Team  made  SS9  of  a 
total;  the  Americans  8&  7.  The  last  five  shots  of  each 
party  having  been  fired  aftai-  dark,  the  match  was  shot 
for  again  on  Monday,  when  the  Irish  Team  came  oif 
victors  with  the  respectable  majority  of  52.  TheA,nif!- 
rican  Team  vrill  visit  Ireland  nert  yeai-  to  £i;i>ct  a  rs- 
turn  raatdi. 

LOST  BY  A  FLUKS:. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  VANQUISHED* 

TUe  majority  of  ttiree  was  with  the  American  Team,  th? 
total  scor<^  being  034,  asainst  tho  IriL'a  tots.;,  Q2ly—Yide  ,^,nglc 
Aicefican  Cablesranj,  Sii^day,  SspS.  £7,  157i 

T. 

And  so  the  Yanks  have  woa  the  day. 

And  knocked  to  tits  oar  sharpest  shooters, 
And  VVingate  unto  Leech  cisi  say, 

"  No-vv,  bosa,  tham  tlmr's  onr  scjuaie-toed  boct'ers. 
I  guess  they've  strealeci  you  o2  like  lasht  j 

Their  line  of  lea^'  1  cks  ail  creaticii. 
'Xv.'ould  fo-.TH,  ii"  caught,  a  peaca  brighi 
To  wiite  the  Kslorj'  of  our  Nation. 
O  !  the  luc'iiass  Irish  Team, 

That  came  so  boldly  o'er  the  ocean, 
Tiounh  good  to  shoot,  were  wiiipTjed  liie  cream, 
Aj^d  ta?|;!jt  tjje  latest  notion. 

m 

"  I  guess  you  seat  your  spryest  bo;(-s. 
Your  Bigby,  JohusoE,  Wilson,  'SValker, 

And  Jlilaer,  who  a  gun  c>iri  pcise, 
Aad  Haaiilton,  no  braggart  talker, 

To  strive  ia.  hoaonr  with  oar  'Sale, 


Oar  Hepburn,  Dalian,  Eodcia,  Falt-i.. 
And  Gildersleeve — all  trae  men  liale, 
And  great  at  riflo  oatapultin". 

But,  O  !  yijur  luckless  Irish  Team, 

That  ca;ae  sa  boldJy  o'er  thts  ocean, 
Thongh  good  to  shoot,  were  whipt  like  crcact 
And  taught  the  Jatest  Yankee  notioa. 

m. 

"  And,  boss,  yoa  sent  your  mighty  ilsyor. 

The  Lord  of  Dublin's  ancient  city; 
And  v/ith  liiin,  too,  a  lady  t.:ir— 

(0,  darn  the  snaJies !  but  ain't  she  pretty?) 
Yes,  thoEs  sailed  out  to  eee  the  fan— 

And  gtjcial  iXammig,  with  his  oau^htet-— 
But  m  in  friendship,  every  on&- 
Tci  set!  us  saick'd,  ca.ne  c'w  the  water. 
But,  O  !  the  rampant  Ijish  Teaia, 

1  hit  v/itlj  hiia  jailed  acrosj  tiii  ocean, 
Though  gootl  to  Baoot  v.-ei-e  wL;jit  crci. 
And  iai;ght  cbo  latest  YriPl;ea  aot*o;i." 

rv. 

If  thus  should  speak  that  colonel  bold. 

In  sprea,.les;  cajls  high-falutin', 
Tv/cro  bCit  ii  iiu  ti:e  w-uth  were  told. 

That  we'd  reserv  ed  our  choicest  suootin'; 
His  land  gave  shelter,  raiiteni),  food. 

When  Luiopa  little  recked  oar  woes  of, 
Aad  ^ow  lie's  onfe-haif  Irish  blooc!-7r 
And  could  ws  worst  hira  frriiot  {or  Joseph  '. 
Acd  go  tha  gallant  Irish  laam. 

That  sailed  so  boldly  e'ur  tino  ocean, 
■Were  not  so  surciy  v.-iiipt  like  cream, 
Kor  taught  tna  Utsst  Y^i.r.'^ea  aotioa. 

V. 

At  C^-dSf^irjior,  on  his  day  of  pride, 

V/hon  rank  and  bc-aaty  round  theai  dusfcerad, 
Ee'U  ovcu  tiut  lads  more  true,  more  trii;d. 

Before  tiie  targets  never  musteretL 
As  stili  as  stone,  with  lueaeuiiag  eye, 

Tiisy  struck  the  mark  at  ;-ards  eight  hundreS, 
And  both  the  aatious  claiuiiid  a  tie, 
Wliilo  wiid  hurrahs  around  them  thundered. 
Fcr,  oh,  the  splendid  lash  Team, 

That  Sailed  so  'ooldly  o'er  the  ocean, 
ECad  Bot  just  then  baea  whipt  like  csean^ 
I\"br  taught  the  latest  YanJiec  noti" 

VI. 

And  then  when  troia  tho  targets'  face 

thousand  yaicts  tise  urupires  recicoa. 
And  silence  dread  fell  o'er  the  place 

As  sk)w  the  -uiarts-'ceu  sight  tae  fceacoa, 
"17ow,  boys,  ioi"  Irel<md's  deir  old  sod,  ' 
By  eTiry  hope  aal  heart's  desi;e" — 
Xow,  Yaolks,  cool  hands,  aad  trust  in  Go^ 
So,  steady,  aim,  and  steady.   Fire  :'• 
And  thea  the  glorious  Iilsh  Tc^ai 

Tiiat  saD.id  so  lately  o'er  t'ca  ooeaa. 
At  that  range  whipt  tha  Yanlis  liio  creai%_ 
And  iaugh'd  to  scora  their  latest  Diptisa 

VTL 

■Whan  MHaer,  fisad  as  bodded  rocfe. 

Had  scored  successive  points  elevou. 
There  lose  one  mighty  echoiag  shock, 

"  JTow,  go  it,  boss,  aad  make  them  evea. 
Hurra,  he'U  win;  they've  one  aad  one 
Eat  then  came  floods  of  recoUectioa 
Of  all  lor  Eire  Columbia'd  done, 
Aad  so  lie  fired— tha  wrong  diroctioa  I 
And  thus  the  g.-illant  Ii'is'u  Teaa:, 

That  sailed  so  boldly  over  the  ccsai; 
By  gi^,titudc  were  whipt  like  cteajn, 
Aad  taught  the  kiest  Yastee  ac.Ua, 

vi:i. 

Ihen  hare's  may  Laech  aad  Wingate  Ss 
XJpoo  their  hearts  this  true  'uoratioa, 
the  Irish,  with  the  Yankee  sis 

If  joined,  would  whip  ail  sis.Tth's  creation. 
If  Europe  'oacks  to  shoot,  I'll  sWar, 

They'd  'cackrapt  quick  ea^h  lordly  EHise^ 
And  e'en  the  grizzly  liussian  E'ar 
VTould  soon  go  begging  with  &  tarser 
Kurra  the  glorious  Irish  Tesia! 

Hurra  the  six  beyond  the  ooeia  ! 
O;  shcoMng  lads  they're  crcait  o*  crcaai, 
<iod  bls£s  each  Iiish  'Vul;es  oatioa. 


Oct.  10,  i«r4.i 
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A2,IER1CA  AND  THE  AMERICANS. 

(FncM  THs  SiTCL\7^  Con?.Espo^^BE^■T  or  th'  Fbeemaij 

TTiTH  "  THS  IP.Ise  P.IJXE  Tl-Ail.") 

iJSV/  YORK. 

The  great  features  of  NewTovk  are  simplicity  and  ligbt 
If  ths  reader  will  suppose  the  long  lines  whioii  divide 
ths  colamns  of  this  newspaper  to  be  so  many  avenues, 
and  evtiiy  twsEtiexh  line  oi  print  to  be  a  strett  running 
right  across  the  page,  he  will  have  a  pretty  true  notion 
of  the  topoiT^iphy  of  ITew  York.  The  squares  or 
blocks  into  whioh  this  system  divides  the  city  are 
compact,  tall,  stc)tcly,  and  in  many  instances  really 
grand.  The  streccs  are  v.-ide,  regrJar,  clean,  wonder- 
fBilT  illuminated  by  night,  and  glaringly  luminous 
"bj  day.  In  form  and  what  may  be  called  nimble 
■bsjaTitj  I  much  prefer  the  best  pa^rts  of  Ne  .7  York 
to  the  best  parts  of  London.  To  say  anythingoompii- 
ratine  a'jout  my  native  city  would  be  to  talk  the  most 
absurd  nonsense,  escept,  indeed,  I  said  something  very 
uahaudjome.  East  of  Firi:t  Avenue,  which  at  one 
time  w,;s  correct  nomenclature,  there  ?.ro  Avenues  A, 
E,  C,  D,  the  growth  of  recsn-D  years  ;  westward  of 
Tenth  Avenue  we  come  to  streets  by  name.  Those 
runnicg-  at  right  angles  to  the  arsnucj  are  called  by 
acimbprs  from  one  to  one  hundred  and  odd,  and  the 
houses  in  these  streets  frsquently  run  so  high  as  8'JO. 
The  names  of  the  stivets  aie  ou  the  corners  and  also' 
era  the  lamps,  io  that  no  stranger  can  be  at  a  loss  day 
or  ni_L;ht  ii  he  happen  to  knov/  how  to  read.  The 
greatc-st  of  the  avenues,  as  you  are  aware,  is  Fitth 
Avenue.  Therein  reside  the  princes  of  New  York  in 
princely  mansions.  Take  that  of  Mi:  Stewart,  Irish- 
man and  merchant,  the  Divi.-.s  of  tlie  city  and  the}"  say 
of  the  world.  It  stands  alone.  It  is  built  of  white 
marifte,  is  teller  tliau  your  General  Post  Office,  and 
covers  a  greater  area  of  ground.  Air.  Stewart  seems 
fond  of  white  and  blue  and  gold,  for  all  his  stores, 
each  of  them  towns  in  esteut,  are  trimmed  in  the 
s-ims  fashion.  His  mansion  catches  th^  stroller  in 
Fifth  Avenue  by  force  and  puzzles  him  utterly  as  to 
its  pm' pose.  It  is  too  big  for  one  man  and  too  hand- 
some for  a  regiment.  It  has  iill  the  exterior  of  a  public 
building,  tall,  stately  columns,  capitals,  a  magnificent 
roof,  and  suiScient  isolation.  No  man  could  possibly 
guess'its  purpose,  I  say  ;  it  is  too  gorgeous  for  the 
transaction  of  business  and  it  must  Ix;  weirdly  loue- 
Rorr.e  for  a  childless  man.  But  In  America  the  word 
"  display"  is  eviry  msn's  motto,  and  when 
a  man  is  richer  by  a  thousand  dollars  he 
forthwith  proceeds  to  make  tho  fact  known.  One 
has  only  to  walk  through  the  streets  for  a  couple  of 
hours  to  catch  thi3  characteristic.  Take  a  turn  into 
Broadway  (which,  although  pretty  straight,  is  straight 
diagonally,  and  cuts  the  avenues  obliquely},  and  you 
■will  far  the  first  time  See  what  rxlvertising  really 
really  means.  Space  is  so  precious  that  the  most  ele- 
gant sorta  of  business  are  couductad  in  cellars.  Over 
the  cellar  door  you  find  a  name  and  occupation  ;  over 
thegrcund  floor  shop,  narae.  and  occupation;  over  the 
senond,  third,  fourth,  atid  fifth  fioor.i  name  and  occu- 
pation :  all  glaring  in  gold  on  black  boards,  a  couple 
of  feet  in  height,  so  that  the  eye  wearies  as  it  ransfor 
itales  aioDg,  Mid  colours  dance  in  endless  array,  and 
the  rear  of  traifiO  deafens,  and  the  throyg  of  men 
hustles  by  in  swiftest  ptusuit  of  coin.  At  first  the 
Etranger's  feeling  ii?oueof  profound  admiration.  He 
13  silent  in  the  great  deray,  lonely  in  che  rushins;  tor- 
rent of  eager  hamnnity.  The  great  city  bEcnmes  a 
great  solitude.  I  remember  when  I  first  s.:iw  the  Strand 
in  London,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  imr-T-ession 
forced  upon  me  by  its  huiaan  and  material  magnifi- 
cence. Comparisons  are  odorous,  says  Shakespeare  ; 
but  comparisons  between  things  we  have  seen  and, 
things  we  have  not  seen  may  serve  a  useful  purpose- 
The  Strand  roit^ht  be  stolen  out  of  Broadway  and  no 
great  harm  done.  If  Osford-street  throughout  its 
vrhole  lei)g;h  were  peopled  like  the  Strand,  then  Broad- 
way might  have  a  competitor.  In  mere  height  alone 

dozens  of  highways  in  New  York  are  incomparably  sup- 
erior to  the  first  business  places  in  London.  In  fashion- 
able abodes  London,'  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  contrary  not- 
Tvithstanding,  remains  unrivalled—  forthepresent,"  I  say 
this  sincerely  believing  that  nothing  could  outdo  the 
American  people  in  energy,  enterprise,  and  spscuifttion. 
The  manner  in  which  the  native  mind  is  disposed, 
bsnt,  tortured  into  ftnticipating  and  satisfying  every 


human  w.ant  and  wish  and  whim  is  subject  for  end- 
less wonderment  to  the  European.  The  gxt at  hotpls, 
of  which  there  are  about  a  score,  are  each  bigger  tbiin 
a  skle  of  WestmoreLmd-street.  The  Windsor — in 
which  I  have  lived  now  for  a  week — accommodTvtes 
about  SCO  people,  and  feeds  thir:m  five  times  a  day. 
There  is  no  more  Codfusiou,  Jioise,  bustle-,  or  miscar- 
riage of  messat;e  or  vi«it  than  if  a  man  occupisd  a  bed- 
room in  a  one-story  house  in  Dublin.  The  Wind.sor 
is  "uptown,"  a  mile  or  tv;o  from  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  is  iu  this  way  slicih'cly  inconvenient.  In  the 
other  hotels  the  ground-iloor  all  along  the  street  is 
occupied  by  shop-keepers,  who  sell  such  things  as 
travellers  would  be  likely  to  stand  in  need  of.  Sup- 
pose you  have  come  on  from  the  boat  without  your 
luggiige — a  very  probable  proceeding.  You  desire  a 
change  of  hnea,  or  in.teed  anything  from  a  row  of 
vius  to  a  full  evening  costume.  You  can  have  it  in 
five  miautes.  Here  in  t'ne  'Vv'ind?or  you  can  buy 
colLars  and  all  sorts  of  things  fi-om  persons  who  pay 
fabuloi'.s  rents  for  the  privUeg^e.  The  moment  you 
enter  an  American  hotel  that  moment  you  cease 
to  wish  in  vain.  You  can  have  every- 
thing ;  from  a  shave  to  the  newest  tragedy, 
the  latest  price  of  gold,  and  the  hist  telegi-am 
from  Europe.  The  servants  are  in  attendance  in 
scores — in  the  hall,  in  the  dinlngroom.  in  the  con-idors, 
about  the  elevator,  ubiquitohs,  smart,  clean,  ufpre- 
suniing.  They  are  of  all  nationalities,  American,  Eng- 
lish, Ot-rman,  Dai  Ides,  and,  of  course,  Irish.  There  is 
:va!ly  .'jomething  touching  in  the  Irish  servant's  man- 
ner as  he  serves  his  countryman.  The  moment  he 
discovei'.s  the  presence  of  good-humour  and  affability 
— and  what  Irishman  is  v,-ithout  these  charaotaristics  ? 
— he  breaks  through  the  frigidity  of  his  fate,  and 
begins  to  ask  about  the  old  country,  the  people,  the 
government,  :ind  his  own  n^five  town,  I  happen 
somehow  to  have  had  the  fortune  to  be  in  every  town 
in  Ireliind  boastin.g  5  000  in.habitti.nts.  saving,  perhaps, 
half-a-dozen.  V'ell,  I  have  been  bewildered  and  way- 
laid by  many  Irish-American  "  helps,"  all  wanting  to 
know  the  most  about  this  town  and  that,  all  ^bout 
the  Feuiau  "  Kebellion,"  aU  about  the  new  knd 
Ijv.-  and  the  great  rel-gions  dilficulty.  Some- 
times the  infornaation  sought  was  of  the  most 
grotesque  and  ludicrous  description,  and  dim 
outlines  of  genealogy  were  poured  upon  me  which 
would  have  appa.llcd  Sir  Ben)ai-d  Burke  and  frightened 
Mr.  O'Callaghan,  the  historian  of  the  Irish  Brigade. 
You  meet  these  Iriihmen  everywhere,  in  aU  ranks  and 
grades  of  life,  sometimes  wealthy  and  prosperous, 
sometimes  r:5tdy  and  pinched,  always  longing 
for  news  or  a  face  from  the  green  soil  far  av.-ay. 
The  Irish  and  German  and  Dutch,  elements  in  New 
York  ars  almost  illimitable.  Hardly  a  Saxon  name 
appears  in  Broadway.  The  early  settlers  are  repre- 
sented now  by  millionaii-es,  true  Americans  in  every- 
thing but  name.  There  are  very  many  wealthy  Irish- 
men, but,  as  a  rule,  the  Irish  position  is  pohtical  and 
not  admirable,  in  the  middle-class  and  toiling,  in  the 
working  class  and  slaving.  I  am  inforriied  by  an 
Irishman  who  deservedly  holds  an  exalted  po.sltion  in 
my  own  profession  that  an  Irishman  is  respected  in 
America  according  to  his  desert-s,  save  when  he  takes 
to  politics,  and  there  and  then  he  is  instantly  sus- 
pect. The  very  noticeable  fact  that  the  large  btiU;  of 
the  commercial  classes  hold  altogether  aloof  from  poli- 
tics is  not  at  all  strange  when  we  remember  how 
muddy  the  political  sy.stem  is.  The  unhappy  tone  of 
the  press  and  the  publicist  has  worked  tho  ruin  of 
leadership  ;  and,  let  the  papers  say  what  they  will 
or  let  a  man  be  denounced  in  mood  and  tense  unknown 
in  Great  Britain,  the  people  judge  for  thems.3lves,  and 
act  and  vote  accordingly.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  traits  in  the  American  character  is  what 
may  be  called  a  defensive  or  hostile  independence. 
Simply  because  somebody  says  a  thing  with  an  air  of 
autboilty  the  American  is  disposed  to  run  riotously 
the  other  way.  Every  individual  beheves  in  his  native 
prerogative  to  do  as  he  likes,  and  he  is  inclined  to 
urge  his  right  by  scouting  advice.  Many  arrangements 
which  seem  terribly  loo.»e  and  inefficient  to  the  British 
observer  work  here  adraij  ably.  There  is  a  fine  dead 
level  of  straightforwardness  in  .^ronl!  things,  because 
(perhaps)  it  is  not  worth  while  to  be  energetically  'cute 
fi.ir  nothing.  In  what  we  call  omnibuses  there  are  no 
condactors.  You  drop  your  ten  c.-nts  into  a  bos 
under  the  driver.  He  kcov.-s  your  entrance  by  the 
pull  which  the  dcor-strap  puis  on  bis  arm,  and  he  is 
on  the  lock-out  for  your  deposit.  Y/'hen  you  de- 
posit the  stamp  (as  a  note  is  cail?<l},nothing  but  abso- 
lute burglary  of  'the  bos  can  regain  it  ;  and  in  this 
way  honesty  is  secured.  The  fares  in  the  tram-cars 
are  very  low.   You  can  ride  ten  miles  for  threepsnee^  I 


and  at  a  good  rouad  pace.  A-s  a  sst-ofF  against  thia . 
species  of  accommodation,  the  car  fares  are  mon.strous, 
I  have  paid  ten  shillings  (2J  dollars)  to  be  driven  a 
mile  and  three-quarter?.  Of  course  these  fares 
are  not  legal ;  but  many  illegal  proceedings  in  New- 
York  are  potent  and  undisturbed.  There  is  h'ttle  u-se 
in  getting  in  ;o  a  war  of  words  with  a  Yankee  dr;ver— 
he  Won't  go  rnless  you  agree  to  hia  terms,  and  the 
"ring"  is  loyally  observed  by  his  competifws.  It 
should  be  stated  that  their  coaches  are  magnificejit--- 
quite  as  handsome  as  .  carriages  at  home.  They  aro 
druwn  by  two  hor.:e3,  and  the  horses' in  America  aro 
superb.  You  never  see  a  Rosinante  in  New  York-r-he 
is  quite  as  scarce  as  a  beggar.  And  talking  of  beggars, 
thtdr  paucity  in  this  great  city  is  astouncling.  Wh^a 
a  man  finds  himself  bedless  he  applies  at  the  poliw 
s.tationand  is  immediately  accommod.i.\tcd.  '^nen  he 
finds  himself  foodless  he  informs  a  policeman,  is  broughS 
b.jfore  a  magistrate,  and  sent  to  the  Hou^e  of  Correc- 
tion for  .some  days.  He  works  while  h?  is  detained,  and 
on  his  liberation  he  usually  sets  about  gaining  em- 
ployment. There  5s  no  sort  of  encouragemcpt  lor 
idleness,  and  poverty  is  ciily  tolerated  when  physicid 
helple,;sness  is  truly  pleaded-  As  they  say  here,  ''Go 
down  the  street— you'U  get  plenty  to  do,"  and  although 
this  direction  seems  rather  Vcisue,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  its  value.  Of  course  the '' some- 
thing'' may  be  something;  very  unpleasact;  but  the 
woixl  "  unpleasant"'  finds  no  place  in  the  American 
le,"daon,  I  have  no  room  for  tales  illustrative  of  this 
fact,  but  I  can  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  the  foUovv- 
ing  : — The  son  of  one  of  your  city  merchants  came 
out  here  to  seek  his  fortune.  Of  course  he  had  been 
a  bad  boy.  In  true  Irish  fasliion  he  got  through  his 
money  very  rapidly  and  soon  found  him.seif  pennile.s.s. 
lie  slept  on  the  seats  of  the  Central  Park,  and  saun- 
tci  ed  betimes  into  Fifth  Avenue,  where  he  found  slices 
of  bread  in  the  grass  pints  thrown  out  for  the 
birds.  These  he  consumed  and  then  consulted 
ths  pump.  For  days  and  days  together  ha 
lingered  in  this  sort  of  life,  answering  every 
advertisement  in  vain.  At  length  he  saw  an  in- 
vitation, couched  in  strange  terms,  inviting  speculative 
young  America  to  Brooklyn,  which  lies  across  tho 
liver.  After  some  difficulty  he  found  the  cent  which 
paid  his  ferry  fare.  He  discovered  a  mean  house  and 
a  mean  throng  outside.  He  made  his  w.ay  to  tho 
presence  of  the  advertiser,  who  was  struck  with  hi* 
eager  manner  and  atrsiety  for  employment.  The  pre- 
hminaries  were  settled  off-hand,  and  then  he  dis- 
covered that  his  business  was  to  play  card? 
in  pubhc  with — a  learned  pig  !  The  gentleman  who 
owned  the  porcine  prodigy  had  taught  him  to  re- 
cognise certain  cards  and  push  them  forward  with 
some  sort  of  intelligence.  My  fiiead  struggled  hard 
to  got  the  place.  It  meant  a  cessotion  of  the  Central 
Park  for  a  dormitory  and  the  pillage  of  crumbs 
thrown  to  the  songsters  of  the  firmament.  He  was  ou 
the  verge  of  success,  when,  to  his  dismay,  the  door  was 
pushed  open,  and  there  appeared  a  young  iellow  who 
had  ah-eady  served  a  season  wiih  ths  pig,  and  this  hero, 
on  prouise  of  total  abstinence,  was  appointed. 
This  simple  story  wiU  illustrate  the  shifts  tp 
which  young  fellows  coming  here  may  be  sub- 
jpcted.  But  the  truth,  nevertheless,  remaixia 
that— given  intelUgence,  readiness,  skill,  ixbd 
conduct,  no  man  can  be  pc-jr  in  New  York.  Ha 
may  have  to  wait,  and  he  may  have  to  want  ;  but 
the  day  of  tribulation  is  soon  passed  and  pleasants 
paths  attained.  The  value  of  money  difl'ers  enor- 
mously in  the  two  worlds  ;  and  in  this  world  money  ii 
scattered  and  fiung  about  in  the  wildest  profusion. 
I  do  not  say  tluit  great  care  or  delicacy  is  exercised  in 
g.aining  it ;  but  it  is  spent  with  a  rapidity  and  a  reck- 
lessness of  which  'We  know  nothing.  The  cost  of  every- 
thing is  enormous.  Food,  drink,  clothes,  aj-e  incredi- 
bly dear.  A  dust-coat  for  £20  is  quite  a  common 
possession.  I  read  in  one  of  this  morning's  papers  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  opening  of  the  sea.3on  in  one 
of  ths  great  city  stores.  A  lady's  dress  for  £60  is 
characterised  as  a  "  marvel  of  cheapness  a.nd  to 
read  the  article  through,  a  European  with,  say  £500  a 
year,  would  begin  to  believe  life  in  New  York  to  be 
impossible.  The  same  estra.vagance  prevails  in  hospi- 
tality. "With  this  people  hospitality  is  a  principle 
and  not  a  sentiment.  Their  dinners  are  la^  ishly  pre- 
pared, beautifully  cooked,  esquisitively  served — fit 
for  princes.  Peaches,  tomatoes,  and  grapes  at 
breakfast,  fifteen  sorts  of  flesh,  fifteen  sorts 
of  fish,  eggs  cooked  in  nine  different  ways, 
potatoes  cooked  in  nnreoognisable  forms,  corn  foods 
peculiar  to  the  country,  and  sixteen  different  prepara- 
tions of  bread — this  you  csn  sit  down  to  every  laoxn« 
ing  iu  the  week  {or  sis  shillings. 
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THE  ABDUCTION. 


It  was  a  warm,  Biiltry  day  in  August ;  the  dull  hum 
jO£  insect  life  was  the  only  sound  which  broke  the  still- 
ness of  the  summer  air,  while  the  sun  poured  its  burn- 
ing rays  upon  the  parched  earth,  which  cried  out  for 
water  long  denied,  and  when  all  things  were  dying 
with  heat  and  thirst.  In  a  fisherman's  hut,  on  a  little 
Bea-girt  island  near  the  Florida  coast,  a  man  sat  with 
lowering  eye  and  clouded  brow,  gazing  out  upon  the 
©cean,  which  lay  spread  before  him  like  a  sheet  ot 
"jlass,  no  ripple  stirring  its  bosom,  but  lying  in  the 
lame  dead,  immovable  calm  which  had  enhanced  it  for 
three  long  weeks. 

In  a  room  above,  a  young  girl  also  looked  forth  upon 
that  vast  undisturbed  sheet.  Her  large  dark  eyes  were 
dilated  with  fear  and  suffei-ing,  and  her  rich  masses  of 
hair  were  pushed  back  from  her  face  by  two  small 
white  hands,  which  clenched  the  tresses  they  huld  with 
a  wild  grasp,  as  she  groaned  aloud  :  "  Oh,  God  send 
us  rain  ;  in  pity,  in  mercy  send  us  rain  !  It  is  hard  to 
die  so  young,  whDe  one  spark  of  hope  remains  of  escape 
from  my  prison  ;  hard  to  die  of  this  terrible  burning, 
suffocating  heat  and  thirst.  Eain,  oh,  dear  God,  send 
us  Tsdn.  I" 

"Ginevra  !  Ginevra  !"  cried  a  faint  voice  from  a  bed 
in  the  corner,  "I  am  choking.  Is  there  no  water  left 
in  the  cask  to  wet  my  throat?  Are  we  shut  upon  thig 
island  to  die  for  want  of  what  the  very  dogs  are  enjoy- 
ing on  the  crther  shore  !" 

"  There  is  a  little  in  the  cask  yet,  Martina,  but  we 
Can  only  take  from  it  sparingly.  Here  are  a  few  drops 
'or  you." 

The  fiimished  creature  took  the  cup,  and  drained  it, 
but  the  taste  only  increased  her  craving.  "  More  !" 
ghe  fr.'intically  cried  ;  "  I  must,  I  will  have  more  ;  I 
am  dying,  dying  ;  give  me  more,  or  I  will  curse  you 
with  my  last  breath  !" 

Housed  by  the  sound  of  her  despairing  shrieks,  the 
taau  below  ascended  tus  rickety  steps,  and  entered 
the  chamber.  "With  a  tierce  imprecation  he  shoci  the 
Buffering  creature,  until  ?he  bscaine  quiet  from  es.- 
hanation. 

"  You  cry  for  water  !"  he  said  savagely.  "  Whose 
fault  is  it  that  we  are  0)i  this  miserable  little  island, 
which  no  one  ever  approaches — this  barren  little  .'and- 
bank,  cut  off  from  all  the  world  ?  Was  it  not  yuu  who 
persuaded  me  to  bring  the  girl  here  ?  Did  you  not 
tell  me  there  were  many  ways  of  escape  from  our  other 
•  hiding-place,  and  that  if  we  lost  her,  we  would  lose 
the  Ff/Vfard,  and  bring  down  tuc  vengeance  of  Roderick 
Dun'tirk  on  our  heads  ?  You,  woman,  you  are  the 
ca'us*  of  our  being  shut  up  here  like  rats  in  a  hole  ;  so 
hush  up  with  your  complaints  and  your  screeches, 
wh  ich  are  enough  to  drive  one  into  murdering  you  at 
once,  and  putting  you  out  of  your  trouble  in  the  surest 
way." 

"  Aye  ;  but,  Pedro,  did  I  know  you  would  fall  over 
the  rocks,  and  disable  yourself  for  rowing  the  boat 
OTer  to  the  next  island  for  supplies  ?  Did  I  knov/  the 
cask  would  fail,  and  the  heavens  be  shut  up  ?  Did  I 
know  Koderick  would  be  so  tardy  in  claiming  his  bonny 
bird  ?  Go,  go  to  your  watching  again  ;  he  may  come 
any  minute  to  our  relief." 

"  I  am  tired  watching.  I  shall  go  wild,  if  I  sit  much 
loriger  staring  on  that  sea  of  glass.  We  may  all  die,  or 
kiU  ourselves,  before  he  comes." 

Sullenly  he  left  the  room,  returning  instinctively  to 
his,  post.  As  his  last  footstep  was  heard,  the  woman 
called  softly  to  the  girl  Genevra. 

Rising,  she  approached  the  bed,  saying  quietly, 
"  What  b  it,  Martina  ?" 

Something  tells  me  I  shall  not  live  to  see  another 
day  dawn.  I  am  to  die  unshriven  and  unconfessed. 
Oh,  it  is  horrible,  horrible  to  go  to  my  last  account  so 
covered  with  sin  I  Yet  I  may  find  mercy  if  I  repair 
one  cruel  wrong  which  I  have  done.  Ginevra,  would 
you  escape  ?  If  so,  listen  to  me,  and  promise  to  for- 
give me,  and  to  have  masses  said  for  my  soul  as  soon 
as  you  rreach  a  place  of  safety.  I  have  gold  hidden 
from  Pedro  under  my  mattress,  which  you  can  take  for 
the  purpose.    Do  you  promise !" 

■'..eathleasly  the  girl  pr.ze'l  on  th©,woir,-ir;.  r.-',''.-  V-r 
clas^d  hands,  eager  eyes,  and  utijiLcvjntu  .      . , 
the  joyful  hope  springing  within  her  breaa*. 


"  I  will  do  all  you  ask,"  she  rephed,  "i£  I  live  to 
escape." 

"  Sweiir  it,"  whispered  the  woman.  "Swear  it  on 
the  holy  symbol." 

Keverently  she  took  the  cross  at  her  bosom  and 
kissed  it  in  confirmation  of  her  oath,  and  Martina 

continued  : 

'"  Under  my  pillow  is  the  key  of  the  Loat-house. 
You  know  how  to  row,  and  can  easily  manage  the  little 
shallop  with  two  oars  hidden  there.  The  nearest  island 
is  five  miles  away,  but  you  can  row  that  distance 
eat-ily  wi^h  freedom  before  you.  Take  the  little  com- 
pass, and  God  guide  you  to  safety,  and  back  to  those 
who  love  you." 

Tvy'o  or  three  months  before,  Ginevra  had  been  far 
away  from  >  her  present  dreary  abode  and  among  very 
different  surrouudiugs,  the  centre  of  a  happy  house- 
hold band,  of  -R-hicli  ^he  wa.?  the  joy  and  pride.  Mr. 
O'Hagan,  her  father,  was  an  Irish  gentleman  of  large 
fortune,  who,  many  years  previous,  while  travelling 
for  his  health,  had  nu  t  and  married  one  of  Italy's 
f::ir.-st  I'auL'l'ters,  and  since  resided,  by  her  desire,  in  a 
luinO-oine  viil.i  near  Rome,  whei'o  several  children  had 
been  born  to  them.  Ginevra,  v>'lio  was  the  eldest,  in- 
herited all  her  mothei's  beauty,  and  when  sevwiteen 
years  old  had  the  misfortune  to  attract  the  admiration 
of  Roderick  Dunkirk,  a  man  of  handsome  exterior  and 
gi-aeeful  address,  and  vrho  claimed  to  be  a  nobleman, 
but  who  was  suspected  in  Rome,  where  he  lived  in 
princely  style,  of  being  the  chief  of  a  gang  of  banditti 
infesting  the  mountain  passes,  to  the  great  terror  of 
belated  travellers. 

This  man  sought  to  win  Ginevra,  but  she  would  not 
listen  to  his  suit.  So,  bribing  Martina,  he  swore,  if 
Ginevra  would  not  be  his  by  fair  means,  she  should  by 
foul  ;  and  Martina  promised  to  aid  him  faithfully  in 
any  plan  he  mig'nt  furm  for  the  purpose. 

Some  months  elapsed  before  tliese  plans  could  be 
put  in  execution,  and  in  that  time  Martina  had  married 
Pedro,  one  of  Roderick's  men,  and  devoted  to  his  ser- 
vice ;  while  Givevra  had  opened  her  heart  to  a  new 
happiness,  .-ind  loved  with  all  the  intensity  of  her  na- 
ture one  well  worthy  of  her,  but  who  a  yet  has  not 
been  able  to  obtain  her  parents'  consent  to  their  en- 
gagement, as  he  had  come  from  Ame7-ica,  and  they 
could  not  bear  to  give  up  their  darling,  knowing  that 
should  they  do  so,  the  seas  would  soon  divide  thein. 

Rcinerick,  for  the  furtherance  of  liis  schen^e,  had 
left  Rome  snnu  after  receiving  Mr.  O'Kagaa's  message, 
but  returned  soon  after  secretly  ;  and  one  evening 
espied  Ginevra  with  Henry  Osmond,  herlover,  walking 
together.  His  arm  was  around  her  slender  waist,  and 
her  beautiful  eyes  looked  foddly  up  into  his,  as  he 
bsnt  toward  her  with  whispered  words  of  tenderness. 

Jealousy  added  fuel  to  the  passion  of  Roderick,  and 
he  rushed  away-  with  muttered  curses  upon  the  pair, 
again  leaving  Rome  for  one  of  his  haunts  among  the 
mountains.  Watching  and  waiting,  his  time  came  at 
last  ;  and  in  one  of  her  rambles,  about  sLx  months 
after,  Ginevra  was  surprised  by  Pedro,  whc,  springing 
upon  the  road  before  her,  threw  a  mantle  over  her, 
stifling  her  scre^iTis,  and  carried  her  to  a  waiting  ve- 
hicle, in  v.-hich  Martina  sat  expecting  her.  -Swiftly  it 
bore  her  oft',  and,  before  she  was  mis.sed  from  home, 
she  was  far  on  her  wa}'  to  the  sea-coast.  There  a  ves- 
vel  awaited  t'asm,  manned  by  Roderick's  minions,  who 
was  instructed  to  cari-y  her  to  the  Florida  coast,  where, 
in  a  lonely  spot  formerly  his  childhood's  home,  she 
could  be  caged  until  he  followed  and  compelled  her 
into  marriage.  His  plans  worked  well,  and  the  place 
of  her  destination  was  reached  after  a  long  and  stormy 
voyage. 

As,  howevei-,  Maitina  feared  opportanities  might  be 
found  for  escape  or  rescue,  and  .she  should  lose  the 
large  reward  offered  by  Roderick  for  his  prize,  she 
obliged  Pedro  to  look  fur  a  safe  place.  He  ex; .lured  the 
islands  around,  and,  finding  a  descried  fisherman's  hut 
on  a  drcitry  little  s.ind-bank,  away  from  all  human  ha- 
bitations, he  removed  there  some  articles  of  comfort 
and  a  fortnight's  supplies,  together  wit'n  a  cask  of 
water.  Then  leaving  a  note  for  Roderick,  telling  of 
their  wherea'oouts,  he  carried  Ginevra.  tlicre  'oy  night, 
sure  that  there  couldbe  no  escape  from  tiich  an  i3;.ilated 
spot,  and  triumphing  in  her  anger  and  her  misery. 
Not  long  after,  in  coming  by  night  over  some  slippery 
rocks  which  led  to  the  boat-house,  Pedro  fell  and  .shat- 
tered his  ri<;ht  elbow,  completely  disablir.g  himself ;  and 
JIartina,  taken  with  slow  f  ^ver,  lay  prostrate  on  her  btd 
in  the  upper  room.  Their  suppLtS  began  to  fail,  their 
cask  of  water  had  almost  given  uut,  v.-hile  a  dead  calm 
tettled  upon  the  ocean,  rendering  the  heat  intolerable. 
T'.ipoed  in  this  dreary  hold,  sufiering  with  he<it  and 
"  >  '  ■  •'  .?iillen  and  moody.  Martina 
_  ^  ...  ,  Giuevra,  hopeful  o£  escape,  -nd 


comforted  by  hor  childlike  trust  in  the  Almighty 
Pov,-er,  alone  remained  calm,  though  her  distiess  oi 
jnind  and  body  at  times  wrung  forth  an  anguished 
prayer  for  help  and  deliverance. 

Return  we  to  the  villa,  where  nought  but  fear  and 
terror  reigned  since  the  disappearance  of  the  house- 
hold pot.  Who  can  describe  the  wretchedness  of  the 
parents,  the  wild  agony  of  the  lover,  when  .she  was 
missed  from  her  home  !  Search  was  made  for  her  in 
every  direction,  and  large  rewards  offersd  for  h«r  re- 
covery ;  and  Roderick,  who  had  retuiiitd  to  Rome  oa 
the  night  of  her  abduction,  disarmed  all  suspicion  by 
the  zeal  he  manifested  in  the  cause,  No  tidings  came, 
though,  to  cheer  ;  sjin  Henry  Osmond,  broken  in  spirits 
and  health  by  the  blow,  left  the  place  of  liis  former 
happiness  a  fortnight  after,  sure  that  some  frightful  ■ 
death  had  befiiUeu  her,  and  that  her  fate  would  ever 
remain  a  mystery. 

It  was  night  in  t"ne  fisherman's  hut.  Martina,  still 
shrieking  for  water  to  moisten  her  fever-parched 
t'nroat,  was  fast  passing  away,  and  Ginevra  knelt  by 
the  little  window  gasping  for  air,  and  praying,  ^jraying 
for  rain.  ,  Suddenly  she  heard  the  distant  rumble  of 
thunder,  while  a  frdnt  breeze  fell  like  an  angel's  bless- 
ing on  her  upturned  brow.  Springing  to  her  feet,  she 
looked  out,  and  saw  by  the  moon's  clear  light  heavy 
clouds  rising  in  the  west,  while  the  breeze,  increasing, 
began  to  ripple  the  long  silent  ocean.  2sever  was 
sweeter  music  to  listening  ears  than  that  distant  thun- 
der to  Ginevra — never  fairer  sight  than  those  eoohng 
waters.    She  flew  to  ilartina. 

"  It  is  coming,"  she  cried,  "  it  is  coming.  A  storm, 
bringing  us  water." 

The  sufTerer  was  panting  fearfully,  but  as  ere  long 
the  large  rain-drops  fell  upon  the  shed  above,  and  the 
refre.shing  breeze  blew  upon  her  heated  frame,  she 
ceased.  Ginevra  caught  a  cup  of  the  cold  rain,  and 
going  to  the  bed,  held  it  to  the  dry  and  cracked  lips 
famishing  for  t'ne  clraught  ;  but  as  it  touched  them 
the  .guilty  woman  fell  back  with  an  unearthly  scream, 
and  after  one  fierce  struggle  for  breath  passed  away  to 
judgment.  The  refreshing  waters  were  not  for  her. 
Her  crime  had  met  its  punishment. 

To  Ginevra  the  presence  of  death  in  so  awful  a  form 
was  a  fearful  shock,  and  teirified  her  beyond  measure. 
Y>'ith  a  wild  cry  she  flew  from  the  room,  and  down  the 
steps,  out  into  the  st<<;m. 

As  she  ru.shed  forth,  she  was  met  by  a  pair  of  ex- 
tended arms,  and  a  hated  voice  exclaimed  : 
"  AVhither  so  fast,  my  bird  of  beauty  '!" 
It  was  Roderick.  * 
"  Let  me  go  !  let  me  go  !"  she  shrieked,  as  she  broke 
from  him,  and  ran  on. 

The  rain  poured  in  torrents  ;  it  cooled  and  revived 
her  ;  but  she  could  not,  and  would  not,  though 
drenched  to  the  sk'Vi,  return  to  the  hut. 

Vet  t'ne.  key  under  the  dead  woman's  pillow — with- 
out it,  how  could  she  escape  her  impccdmg  fate  ?  She 
mast  have  ft,  and,  tremb'iing  in  every  hmb,  she  re- 
traced her  Et-ep.=!,  and  ascending  to  the  chamber  of 
horror,  with  desperate  couraged  slipped  her  hand  be- 
neath the  pillow,  and  secured  the  key.  As  she  did 
so,  steps  were  heard  ascending  the  stairs,  and 
Roderick  entered,  followed  by  Pedro.  The  former  ad- 
vanced toward?  her,  and,  attempted  to  throw  his  arms 
aroimd  her,  but  with  a  gesture  of  defiance  she  sprang 
back,  and  held  up  a  gUttering  dagger.  It  was  Mar- 
tint's.    .She  cried  : 

"  I  have  it  now,  and  if  you  touch  me  I  will  strike  it 
to  my  heart  !  Better  death  than  pollution  .'" 
Shruggir.g  his  shoulders,  he  turned  away. 
"  You'll  be  tamer  to-morrow,"  he  said,  "  and  then 
cnnie-^  the  priest  and  the  marriage.  Alter  that  you 
Vi  iil  learn  to  love  me  better  t'nan  you  did  your  boy 
lover,  Henry  Osmond.    You  will  be  urj  wif..^ — mine  !" 

"  Be  your  wife  >.  Never  !  Love  you  :  Never  !  Go, 
leave  me  ;  I  hats  you  !" 

"  Goo<i-night,  then,  my  darling.  I  do  not  mind  your 
hate  ;  it  is  a  little  spice  at  the  eutrance  i  f  mairied  life, 
and  will  soon  change  to  a  warmer  feeling."" 

Laughing,  he  left  the  room,  and  at  midnight  all  was 
still  in  the  hut.  Now  was  her  time.  Again  approach- 
ing the  corpse,  she  secured  the  hidden  gold,  as  she  had 
promised,  for  masses  for  the  guilty  soul,  and,  throwing 
a  mantle  around  her,  crept  out  into  the  dark  night. 
Guided  by  the  lightning  Hashes,  she  reached  the  boat- 
house,  and,  with  trouibiiug  hands,  unlocked  the  little 
shallop,  which  was  soon,  with  its  burden,  fixating  out 
to  the  open  sea,  driven  by  wind  and  tide.  Her  oar.i 
were  useless,  for  the  current  was  too  strong,  buta  wild 
exultant  hope  filled  her  breast,  as  the  bo,at  rose  and 
fell  with  the  swelling  billows,  carrying  her  sv^iftiy 
from  the  tlucHtened  life  o:  shame  and  horrcr.  Better 
be  swallowed    up    in  the  r-jging   wavt  bsttes 
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death  in  any  form,  than  disgrace.  Earnestly 
she  prayod  for  help,  and  still  &lie  drifted  on  ; 
while"  the  storm,  hivjug  spent  its  violence, 
died  avvay,  and  the  moon,  breaking  from  behind  the 
clouds,  l>cuined  over  the  wide  waste  of  waters.  Morn- 
ic  dav,-ued,  arid  the  little  boat,  like  a  floating  speck, 
rooked  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep  alone — all  alone. 
Ginevra  had  forgotten  the  compass,  and  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn.  As  the  sun  rose,  she  strained  her 
eyes  to  see  i:  any  ves.iel  was  in  sight,  bat  nothing  met 
her  viev7  save  the  same  boundless  ocfan.  All  day  she 
watched,  and  hope  grew  faint  within  her;  but  towards 
evening  a  large  vessel  appeared  in  the  distance,  coming 
lapidly  t'jwards  her.  i'earf id  that  it  would  change  its 
course,  she  tied  her  handkerchief  to  one  of  the  slender 
oars,  and  raised  it  in  both  trembling  hands.  She  was 
seen,  and  as  the  ship  s,.ed  towards  hsr  like  a  winged 
bird,  a  ci  y  of  th-.nksgiving  w^nt  up  fi-om  her  heart  to 
God.  But  the  life-blood  suddenly  seemed  to  freeze  in 
her  veins  as,  on  turning  her  head,  she  saw  advancing 
from  the  other  side  a  small  trim  cutter,  which  she 
iveil  knew  a^  the  one  which  had  su  lung  bean  her  pri- 
son hou.5.e,  the  one  owned  by  Roderick,  in  full  puisuit. 
The  wind  was  in  favour  of  the  larger  vessel,  but  that 
of  Ivoderick  was  the  nearest.  Seizing  the  oars,  she 
tried  to  increase  the  chstance  between  thc-m,  but  her 
eftorts  were  as  child's  piay,  so  faint  and  feeble  ;  and, 
dropping  them,  she  sat  with  clasped  hands  waiting  her 
fate  in  silence.  It  was  soon  decided  ;  and,  as  the 
stranf'er  vessel  reached  her,  and  kind  faces  bent  over 
her,-  as  she  was  released  from  her  perilous  position, 
she  cried  out  wildly,  "Oh,  save  me  1  save  me  I"  and 
fell  forward,  overcome  with  fear  and  exhaustion,  into 
the  extended  arras  of  a  youth  who  sprang  to  meet  her, 
and  caught  hor  lo  bis  heart  vath  words  of  fond  endear- 
ment. ' 

At  that  moment  the  cutter  drew  up  beside  them, 
and  Roderick  ascended  the  side  of  the  deck.  Bowing 
courttousiy  to  the  curious  crowd  gathered  around,  he 
said  earnestly : 

"Gentlemen,  excuse  my  intrusion,  but  my  wife— a 
poor  insane  young  creature — escaped  from  my  care  la-^t 
night,  in  a  small  boat,  and  has,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
just  beeq  received  into  this  vessel.  I  will  be  obliged 
if  you  will  restore  her  to  ms." 

The  vouth  bending  over  Ginevra  leaped  to  his  feet 
and  confronted  the  intruder. 

"  Liar  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Liar  and  thief  !  Rode- 
rick Dunkirk,  I  know  you.  Gentlemen,  I  accuse  this 
man  of  abducting  Ginevra  O'Hiigau,  my  promised 
bride,  from  her  ho.me  in  Italy;  and  I  call  on  you  to 
aid  me  in  securing  him  for  justice." 

Several  rough  sailors  sprang  forward  to  seize  him, 
but  with  a  j-ell  of  fury  he  tarned  upon  Henry  Osmond 
,ind  tired  a  pistol  at  his  head  ;  then,  placing  another  to 
his  own  temple,  he  drew  the  trigger,  and  fell  dead 
Tjpou  the  deck. 

-  Henry  was  uninjui-ed,  the  shot  having  passed  over 
hiai,  and  when  Giuevi-a  recovered  from  her  swoon  it 
was  to  meet  his  dark  eyes  gazing  fondly  upon  her 
face,  and  to  hear  famiUar  words  of  tenderness, 
long  strangers  to  her  ears,  from  the  lips  she  loved 
best. 

The  body  of  Roderick  was  given  to  his  crew,  and  on 
the  following  day  a  vessel  o\itward  bound  was  hailed, 
and  received  on  board,  as  passengers  for  Italy,  Hemy 
and  Ginevra. 

The  jov  of  the  household  at  the  villa  on  recovering 
tlii-ir  l«it  treasure  is  not  to  be  desci  ibed,  and  her  tale 
of  terror  was  listened  to  with  trembling,  eager  in- 
terest, whilst  all  united  in  thaalisgiviug  for  her  escape 
froiji  such  fearful  peril. 

Henry,  sis  months  after,  claimed  his  lovely  bride, 
and  bore  her  to  her  distant  home.  It  was  a  far  diiSer- 
ent  trip  from  her  tirst  one  to  America,  and  Ob  Ginevra 
leaned  upon  her  husband's  heart,  and,  encircled  by  his 
protecting  arm,  looked  out  upon  the  limitless  ocean, 
she  shuddered  as  she  thought  of  that  night  of  deso- 
j.ition  and  terror  when  she  lay  upon  its  broad  bosom 
"  waiting  for  a  sail.'' 


A  Chicago  coroner  m.ikes  no  charge  for  sitting  on  the 
bodies  of  young  men  v/ho  p;irt  their  hau-  in  the  centre. 
The  personal  satisfaction  he  derives  is,  he  says,  suffi- 
cient payment. 

The  Imperial  ship  Standavt,  which  will  convey  the 
Empress  on  Russia,  to  England,  will  anchor  at  Dover 
daring  her  Majesty's  stay.  The  Empress  will  proceed 
from  England  to  Rome. 

In  connection  vrith  the  three  German  war  vessels  to 
be  stationed  in  East  Asiatic  v,'aters,  it  is  intended  to 
build  a  German  hospital  at  Yokohama  to  contain  60 
beds.  The  hospital  will  be  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  military  physiciaa, 
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A  COUNT  DIS-COUNTED. 

Poor  Frank!  he  was  sadly  altered. '  I  had  last  seen 
him  two  years  before,  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  on  a 
foreign  tour.  Then  there  was  not  a  jollier,  merrier, 
happier  fellow — nay,  I  will  add,  nor  a  handsomer  one 
—in  all  the  circle  of  ruy  acquaintance. 

IsTow  he  was  fallen  into  "a  green  and  yellow  melan- 
choly.''   There  was  neither  life  nor  mettle  in  him. 

I  had  left  him  engaged  to  Clara  '\'inton,  the  airiest, 
fairiest,  and  withal  the  most  bewitching  little  sprite 
that  ever  dazzled  the  ej  e  of  mortal,  or  played  havoc 
with  his  ears. 

Frank  Percj'  and  Clara  were  so  happy  in  their  state 
of  betrothal  ;  there  was  so  much  of  romance  in  it,  so 
much  enchantment  in  thus  lingering  on  the  verge, 
where  all  as  yet  was  hope  and  f-oncy,  that  neither  was 
in  haste  to  break  the  charm.  The  aphorism  "  Delays 
are  dangerous"  might  do  for  jealous  and  suspicious 
lovers;  to  true  and  trusting  souls  like  theirs  it  was  the 
language  of  doubt  and  infideUty. 

What,  then,  had  happened  to  cas-t  so  d^ep  a  gloom 
on  one  of  these  lives,  erst  so  full  of  joy  and  sun- 
shine ? 

.  It  was  the  same  old  story.  Frank  told  ifc  to  me 
within  an  hour  after  our  meeting.  Another  had  come 
between  him  and  his  heart's  object. 

A  brilliant  stranger,  a  man  of  rare  gifts  and  accom- 
plishments, had  lately  made  his  appearance.  He  was 
a  foreigner,  but  none  knew  of  what  country,  he  spoke 
the  language  of  so  many  perfectly.  People  called  him 
"  Count,"  a  title  he  accepted  and  graced  as  well.  What- 
ever  his  rank,  there  was  no  dispute  as  to  his  fortune. 
His  style  of  living,  and  the  promptitude  with  which 
he  met  his  engagements,  proved  him  quite  at  ease  in 
his  posscssiouo. 

The  count  was  young,  single,  and  singularly  hand- 
some. His  advent  had  been  the  sensation  of  the  sea- 
son. Such  a  flutter  as  it  caused  among  consolable 
v/idows  and  marriageable  maidens,  to  say  nothing  of 
match-making  papas  and  mammas.  The  like  had 
never  been  seen  since  Baron  Bockbier  astonished  the 
tov.-a,  flud^  was  only  prevented  from  marrying  its 
richest  heiress  by  being  caught  in  the  act  of  picking 
a  gentleman's  pocket. 

Had  the  count  paid  his  attention  to  Clara  as  he  paid 
them  to  other.?,  it  would  have  caused  Frank  little  un- 
easiness ;  but  there  was  an  evident  meaning  iu  them 
in  her  case  to  which  he  could  not  easily  be  bhnd.  And, 
worse  still,  the  attractive  stranger  seemed  to  be  gra- 
dually gaining  some  a.scendaucy  over  her,  the  disco- 
v.:ry  of  which  well-nigh  drovb  her  lover  desperate, 
and,  at  times,  startled  even  Clara  herself. 

Remonstrance  led  to  angry  words,  ending  in  a 
breach  yet  unhealed  at  the  time  of  my  return. 

"  A  lover's  quarrel,"  I  said,  at  the  end  of  my  friend's 
story — "  one  of  those  amorous  tilTs  at  which  Jove 
and  all  sensible  people  laugh." 

"  Would  it  were  no  more  !"  he  laughed  ;  "but  I  fear 
all  is  over  between  us." 

"Nonsense  !"  I  repUed.  "For  a  sensible  man,  how 
little  sense  you  have  !  A  fine  gentleman  admires  the 
1  idy  of  your  choice.  She  is  naturally  pleased  at  it 
■V'\"hpt  woman  w-ouldn't  be  ?  In  a  fit  of  jealou.sj-,  you 
doubt  her  plighted  troth.  This  she  resents  ;  you  re- 
ply ;  she  rejoins  ;  both  lose  tamper  ;  you  part  in  anger; 
vow  never  to  meet  again  ;  do  though  ;  mutually  ex- 
plain, makeup,  kiss,  and  feel  happier  than  ever  !  That's 
the  way  it  always  ends.  Come  with  me  to  Mrs.  Win- 
throp's  reception  to-night,  and  if  you  and  Clara  are 
not  reconciled  within  the  first  five  minutes,  call  me  no 
prophet  ;  though  I'll  not  engage  you  won't  quarrel  on 
the  vi'ay  home." 

"  No,  sir;  it  would  be  worse  than  u.'seless,"  he 
answered  despondingly.  "  There  is  more  in  this 
estrang«meht  than  you  suppoie.  If  you  meet  her 
to-night  in  his  company,  as  you  will  be  likely  to  do, 
you  will  be  convinced  that  1  have  judged  neither 
harshly  nor  foolishly." 

For  one  obstinately  bent  on  being  miserable,  there 
is  no  remedy  like  letting  alone.  So  I  dropped  the 
suVjject. 

Mrs.  Winfihrop's  parlours  were  filled  with  the  elite. 
and  beauty  of  t'ae  city.  I  was  happy  to  meet  and 
greet  bo  many  of  my  friends  at  once,  and  not  a  little 
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astonished  at  some  of  the  changes  time  had  wroughf^ 
Boys  and  girls  had  budded  into  men  and  women,  ana 
many  a  blushing  maiden  had  become  a  blooming  bride. 

It  was  some  time  before  my  eye  fell  on  Clara.  She 
was  conversing  with  a  gentleman  elegantly  attired,  and 
of  a  tall,  well-knit  graceful  figure,  whose  back  was  par* 
tially  towards  me. 

I  advanced  to  greet  her,  extending  my  hand,  Shq 
cordially  gave  me  hers,  for  we  had  ever  been  the  beet 
of  friends. 

"  Count  Ehrenstein,"  she  said,  turning  to  her  com- 
panion when  her  salutations  were  over,  "  permit  me 
to  introduce  my  friend,  Mr.  Brandon.  'What  a  pity 
you  and  he  didn't  meet  abroad." 

I  could  scarce  restrain  an  exclamation  of  surprise  at 
the  first  glimpse  I  caught  of  the  stranger's  face.  It 
was  faultlessly  handsome  and  strikingly  intellectual, 
but  as  destitute  of  any  trace  of  goodness  as  if  a  de- 
moniac spirit,  and  not  a  humaji  soul,  looked  out  from 
those  glittei-ing,  snaky  eyes  I 

But  it  was  not  alone  that  face,  so  full  of  beauty  and 
of  evil,  that  struck  me  with  amazement.  There  wera 
other  causes,  as  the  reader  will  discover  presently. 

Conquering  my  repugnance,  I  uttered  a  few  oovx' 
monplaces  and  hurried  away,  pretending  to  eee  sorna 
one  in  the  crowd  to  whom  I  desired  to  speak. 

Seeking  a  position  from  which  I  could  do  so  witl!,ouii 
attracting  notice,  I  closely  observed  the  Count  and 
Clara.  She  appeared  uneasy  in  his  presence,  and  yet 
unable  to  withdraw  from  it.  He  had  acquired  ■ome 
mysterious  influence  over  her.  'When  his  eye  met 
hers,  a  visible  tremor  would  pass  through  her  frame. 
It  was  the  serpent  fascinating  the  dove.  I  believed  it 
in  my  power  to  dissolve  the  spell,  and  resolved,  with* 
out  delay,  to  make  the  effort. 

They  were  seated  now.  As  I  sauntered  near  them, 
I  could  overhear  the  tones  of  the  Count's  voice.  They 
were  low  and  musical,  but  had  a  subtle  vibration  in 
them  that  made  one's  nerves  tingle. 

"Come,  Mr.  Brandon,"  said  Clara  playfully,  as  I  ap. 
preached  them  nearer, "  tell  us  what  strange  things 
you  have  seen  in  your  travels." 

"  What  shall  I  begin  with  V '  I  answered  in  the  aamft 
vein  ;  "  something  tragic,  or  something  comic  T' 

"  Oh,  something  tragic,  by  all  means  !" 

"  Well,  the  most  tragic  thing  I  witnessed  was  an 
execution." 

The  count  eyed  me  sharply. 

"  Executions  are  no  doubt  very  tragic  things,"  add 

Clara,  "  but  shockingly  commonplace." 

"  This  one  was  not,  I  assure  you.  It  was  at  Ian- 
heim."  (The  count  started.)  "  The  cxilprit,"  I  con- 
tinued, "  was  a  young  student  of  theology.  His  face 
wore  an  expression  of  serene  gentleness  that  might 
have  become  an  angel's.  What  men,  called  his  crime 
he  gloried  in  as  a  virtue.  He  had  stabbed  to  the 
heart  a  man  famous  in  letters,  but  in  all  else  imf  amous 
— a  spy  upon  his  countrymen  in  foreign  pay.  The  as- 
sassin's name  was  Charles  Louis  Sand  ;  that  of  his 
victim,  August  von  Kotsebue  !"  [This  is  an  old  man's 
story  the  reader  will  perceive.] 

The  count  glared  at  me  with  the  eye  of  a  basilisk. 
His  breathing  was  quick,  and  his  lips  trembled. 

"  But  not  the  least  notable  feature  of  the  scene," 
I  proceeded,  "  was  the  executioner.  He  was  the  best, 
and  yet  the  worst,  looking  man  I  ever  saw.  Faultles* 
in  symmetry  of  form  and  feature,  his  perfections  wera 
those  of  a  devil  I  As  he  stood  over  the  doomed  youth, 
poising  aloft  the  glittering  sword,  he  seemed  the  in- 
carnation of  Evil,  endowed,  for  the  time,  with  power 
over  Good.  And  when  the  blow  descended,  and  the 
blood  spouted  upward  from  the  headless  trunk,  a 
fiendish  smile  lit  up  the  headman's  features  that  made 
aU  who  beheld  it  shudder  ! 

"  That  man,"  I  added,  turning  for  the  first  time  to 
the  Count,  "  possessed  of  genius  and  culture,  bub 
utterly  destitute  of  heart  and  conscience,  had  assumed 
his  hideous  office  as  the  condition  of  pardon  for  a  ter- 
rible offence.  After  the  execution  of  Sand,  his  life 
being  in  danger  from  the  German  students,  he  was 
liberally  pensioned,  and  conveyed  out  of  the  country. 
He  is  now  in  America.  I  have  seen  him  since  his  re*  i 
turn."  1 

"  What  is  the  matter.  Count  V  exclaimed  Clarj^  tis^ 
her  companion  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  £aco  white  and 
quivering. 

"  I — I  am  not  well,"  he  stammered,  and  uncere« 
moniously  withdrew. 

"  Your  story  has  strangely  affected  tho  Count,"  said 
Clara. 

"  Count !"  I  replied  ;    he  is  the  headsman  !" 

None  of  us  saw  him  more  ;  and  with  him  departed 
the  only  shadow  that  evet  ieU  oa  two  long  andioyia^ 
lives,  / 


OAS 


A  CHEESE  DIPLOMATIC  NOTE. 
The  North  China,  Herald  pubKshes  the  follotring 
despatch,  addressed  by  the  Chinese  Imperial  C-ommis- 
sioasr  Shen  to  Saigo,  the  ComiDander-in-Chief  of  tho 
Japauesa  forces,  with  reference  to  the  doiugs  of  the 
Japanese  in  the  island  of  Fernloia  The  teiTitoiy 
iahabited  by  the  savages  has  been  under  Chmcee 
domiaioa  for  over  two  hundred  jeiirs,  and  the 
people,  igttoraat  and  stupid  though  they  be, 
are  Nature's  childj-fji;  and  therefore  the  Govera- 
itieDt  cAnaot  beu-  to  Imi)ose  upon  thera  at  all  at 
once  a  rigid  syscedi  of  laws,  but  rather  seeks  to 
iumanise  aud  i;du jate  thetii  by  degrees,  no  thai  from 
being  ufetei*  liai-bariaus  they  may  bo  brought  wjthin 
■fcSig  pale  6f  civilisation,  and  iu  due  tune  bsooaie"  or- 
dinary citizens,  with  an  external  appearance  of  de- 
toruDi  and  with  humanity  and  at'ection  in  their 
hearts.  As  regards  the  crime  of  murder,  hov/ever, 
the  laws  are  explicit;  that  cannot  be  passed  over,  al- 
though they  are  savages,  but  then  it  is  fbr  China  to 
inflict  th6  puuishtaent.  It  is  not  right  that  other 
nations  should  be  put  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
bringing  ti'oops  for  that  purpose.  When  it  was  i-e- 
ported  that  your  country  was  suddenly  landing  s6l- 
cliei"a  at  Laiag  Chia6,  a  place  cot  open  to  trade,  civery- 
'Body  iii  Forniosa  was  surprised,  not  knowing  what 
offence  they  had  committed  that  cuuld  have  given 
occasion  to  such  a  disregard  of  treaty  nghts.  The 
several  treaty  Powers  \f^v&  iio  less  surprisei 
at  the  news,  and  it  was  only  oii  reading 
yom-  despatch  to  the  Vid^roy  of  Fukier. 
that  we  learned  that  the  cause  wai  because  the  Mutan 
eavage^tribc  had  murdered  souiedistresEedLoocliawans. 
Now,  not  to  mention  that  the  Loochewans,tbough  not 
a  very  strong  nation,  are  quite  able  to  complain  for 
theratelvBS,  if  your  country  inust,  but  of  compassion, 
take  up  the  cause  of  their  neighbbars,  what  was  to 
prevent  your  Government  fioni  lifst  representin.L?  the 
matter  to  the,  Tsuugli  Yaiiiea,  foi-  cotisultatiou.  ir 
China  had  in  that  case  scrSciled  the  savages  and  re- 
fused i-edi"es%  or  if  she  had  re;lue3ted  your  assistance, 
you  would  have  had  somethiag  to  say;  but  you  did 
Eot  even  wait  the  few  days  that  would  have  been  re- 
quired, -liiGugb.the  matter  was  6Ee  of  yenrfe'  standing. 
It  must  Be  apparent  to  y6u  who  is  right  and  who  is 
■wrong  in  Lhe  matter.  But  even  no'V,  when  the  JIutaj. 
sa,vages  have  beSn  punished,  you  colitiuue  your  raid 
against  the. Kaoszeliug  (  0  and  other  innocent  tribes, 
afld  how  does  this  agree  with  the  statement  in  yonr 
lettar  that  your  only  objfict  was  to  punish  the  chief 
perpeti-ators  of  the  crime  ?  The  assistant  commissioner, 
Pan,  when  passing  thi'ough  Shanghae,  had  an  inter- 
view with  your  cduntrj''s  ambassador,  and  obtained 
from  him  a  promise  that  the  troops  would  be  with- 
drawn. This  was  not  mere  6mpty  \vords,  and  yet  you 
iave  established  a  canip  in  the  Mutan  territory,  and 
it  is  rumoiu-ed  that  you  intend  to  attack  the 
Peinan  tribe^a  tribe  which  ditfers  widely  from 
the  former,  in  that  they  Eived  your  country- 
Eien  while  tha  Mutans  murdered  thsta — and  yet  you 
■would  turn  their  merit  iu:.o  a  ground  of  complaint. 
In  your  letter  to  the  Viceroy  you  state,  indeed, 
that  these  Peinan  savages  plundered  some  of  your 
countrymen,  but  this  aBseftibQ  is  ■without  proof  ;  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  people  barely  resc-u&d  from  the 
■svater  would  have  much  to  plunder.  Besides,  where 
on  earth  would  people  be  found  v.-ho  would  first  plun- 
der, and  then  feed,  and  support  their  ■victims  for 
several  months  for  nothing  !  A  bir&  statement  is  no 
aairicient  proof ;  and,  moreover,  there  is  your  own  Go- 
■vernnient's  letter  of  thanks,  in  which  <kere  is  not  a 
v/ord  aboiit  the  plundering.  You  also  conferred  a  re- 
ward on  Ch'en  An-sherig,  who  is  the  chief  of  tho  Peinan 
tribe,  and  the  man  whom  you  then  i\"\s-arded  is  now 
deemed  worthy  of  puriishmeat.  I  cannot  think  this 
is  your  country's  principle  of  government.  It  is  also 
said  that  your  nation  in  its  anxiety  to  display  its 
EiTiii;!)-?  pro«X'ss,  fei'js  not  heaven  and  regards  not  man 
but  itV^tbe  no  great  display  to  send  able  troops  long 
drilled  on  ^proved  nietUods  against  ignorant  Savages. 
Though  yoijvnay  always  be  victorious,  some  ■will  fall 
on  both  sidesl;  and  however  regardless  of  the  savages 
yo'U  may  bs,  b.ive  you  nO  syiflpathy  for  yoiU-  own  peo- 
ple ?  if  again  jr^our  object  is  not  to  punish,  as  soma 
iirguS  it  is  not,  trom  your  continued  asgression  against 
other  tribes,  then  not  to  mention  that  we  will  cot  dare 
i-  to  part  with  a  foot  or  an  inch  of  Chinese  soil,  feveu  fo- 
'  feign  nations  who  trade  with  us  will  not  submit  to  see 
you  acquire  thii  sdvaatage.  In  a  few  days  we  sh.ill 
h.ive  the  southerly  monsoon,  which  venders  the lant-.ing 
o£  provisions  and  necessaries  diScult ;  and  as  we  have 
Biadd  wi^you^iJastiEg  treaty  of  peace  and  fviendsliip, 


I  am  concerned  for  your  condition,  and  therefore  spsak 
out  my  mind.  A  fool  may  somctiaies  make  a  witty 
suggestion. 


THE  EX-EilPliESS  PAlas"TED  BY  THE  EX- 
EilPEUOR. 

The  October  Fra^er  contains  a  brief  tut  very  in- 
teresting sketch  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  written  by 
her  husband,  Louis  Napoleon.  The  skptch  (says  the 
London  coaespcndent  of  the  IJera'd)  ■R'as  contri- 
buted to  one  of  the  Impei'ial  uews;>apsrs  publi.?ho<3  at 
Paris  when  the  Second  Empire  was  at  the  height  of  its 
prospeiity.  Every  word  was  written  in  the  Empei^orV 
autograph,  and  the  mauuici;ipt  was  found  at  the 
Tuiiirici  shortly  after  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan  had 
installed  the  Pi-ovit-ional  Republioan  Governuicnt  in 
power.  Amoag  other  things,  the  Emperor  mentions  a 
curious  incident  in  Eu.<;enie's  life,  which  has  not  been 
published.  Always  intwres'ced  in  the  unfortunate,  it 
seems  she  nouriihed  a  secret  sympathy  for  the  Prince 
who  was  imprisoned  at  Ham,  and  wbo  was  afterward.^ 
destined  to  raise  her  to  the  Throne  of  France.  She 
urged  her  mother,  the  Countess  of  llontijo,  to  carry  to 
the  captive  such  consolation  as  wa.s  possible  ;  and  the 
latt.;r,  it  is  e.aid,  had  decided  to  undertake  tj;e  pilgri- 
mage, when  her  intention  was  suddenly  fi-uttrated. 
Eugenic,  it  appears,  was.  when  relieved  from  the  cares 
of  State,  a  diligent  and  a  serious  student.  Thex'swv.s 
no  economical  or  finandai  question  to  which  she  was  a 
t^tranger.  She  was  accustomed  to  discuss  the  nio.st 
diiucult  p;-oblems  with  leajTied  men.  Lft:ratv;re,  his- 
tory, and  ai"t  were  the  common  subjects  of  her  con> 
versation.  Surrounded  by  a  select  circle,  it  w-!is  her 
custo.m,  in  those  days,  to  engage  with  equal  facility  in 
tbe  most  elarated  subje'Jts  of  discussion  or  the  most 
familiar  questions  of  interest.  The  freshness  of  her 
powei-s  of  perception — the  strength,  ex-en  the  boldnnss 
of  h'sr  opinions,  in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  both  im- 
pre.^=s«)d  and  captivated  her  hearer.-.  He  says  her  mode  of 
erpresiing  herself  was  occ'isionaily  incorrect,  but  was 
full  of  liit-  and  colcar.  With  ascoaishincc  powers  of 
ejcactness  in  speaking  on  common  sfiah-s,  she  on 
matters  of  State  or  morality  rose  to  a  pi  tch  of  real 
eloquence.  Pious  wrihoutbein.s;  bigoted,  well -in formed 
without  fceiiig  ped.'.ntic,  she  talked  on  all  subjects  with 
great  unconstraint.  £ha  perhaps  was,  he  adds,  too 
fond  of  di.scussian.  Very  sprightly  in  her  nature,  she 
oftan  let  herself  bs  carried  away  by  her  feelings,  which 
often  e:icited  enn:ities  against  her,  but  her  exaggera- 
tions had  always  for  their  foundation  the  love  of  gowl. 
Such  is  the  opinion  tha  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
entertained  of  his  wife,  and  espressed  in  the  hey-day 
of  his  power  and  popularity.  The  document  is  an 
historical  curiosi^tv. 


SONG. 

I  said,  the  hours  are  goldeu  hours, 

Anri  I  and  my  youth  were  to^other ; 
And  tte  gi-ass,  I  said,  will  be  killed  vvitU  flowers, 

It  Tr-a,s  all  in  the  mid-May  ■weather. 
Get  clouds,  ch  sky,  else  the  ap\',-ors  and  I 

Will  die  of  the  light  tosatfcer ! 

I  Said,  s?xh  heart  is  a  ri^hi  nveet  heai-t, 

Apd  J  and  ray  youth  v.-era  rogethsr ; 
And  r  s,aid  the  rosi-s  Ti'ill  never  dep.^.vt-— 

'it  \V7[&  all  in  tho  wa-rai  May  weathei' — 
Aii-i  rny  lodgtng-bcd  v^'as  of  rosps  spread. 

And  my  dreams  and  I  wore  tosetlier  ! 

I  said,  ihcro  are  sllrer  tour&es  in  tha  leavps, 

Aiid  I  and  my  yomh  woi  e  toietV^er ; 
For  siiiiiiug  ai;d  singiuj:  i.f  i.;or:;s  and  eveS 

The  liirds  were  every  vmiher ; 
And  I  said,  "oa  stiil,  ray  trC'in.-.-r'oiil, 

And  be  stLQ,  my  jjiber-feather 

I  Sajd,  I  am  drnakea  -.rith  diar  dsUfeht, 

And  I  aiid  niy  youth  wer3  -oojethor, 
rpr  the  v<iice  of  pleasure,  day  ;ir.d  night, 

Was  oaVihig  me  hither,  thither: 
Ala*  that  the  May  should  vanish  av,-ay. 

And  alas  that  the  rose  should  vvither ! 

Brooke  TvKREH.Iate  Hcacock  and  TjTrelU  J'urr-sr.  Skin 
Irtiiiorier,  aiid  Jlautlo  Maaufact'orer,  .Si!  Graftuji-stree't,  S2. 
We  are  at  present  shov^ing  a  aiai;muceiit  Stock  of  Seal 
Jackets,  plain  and  trirfimed,  >vith  Sable  lail,  Skunk,  Cfcit- 
cliilla.  Fox,  Opossum,  Racoon,  Gonetto,  Lynx,  SJvev  Musk, 
beaver,  Cauadiaa  Otter,  <Sic.,  £1%,  the  btyles  and  Prices  of 
which  >vill  bear  favourable  couip-iriscn  with  ai;y  of  the  West 
End,  Loudou,  Paris,  or  German  Houses.  Ti^ilt-fitiiug  Seal 
Jackets.— This  being  the  p:-C'>ailin^shapo  (or  tliccoinij;g Sea- 
son, we  are  prepared  t6  alter,  roiresli,  and  trim  Ladies' 
Jackets  on  the  most  raa-sor.able  terms  couE;.-.teEt  withpror)er 
wci-kmaaship.  In  our  Velvet  and  Cloth  iMantle  Warerooms 
ve  are  showing  a  large  assortmeut  of  Jhuitles  aud  Jackets, 
plain  And  trimmed,  with  all  the  'tshiouable  Fuss  for  thscom- 
hig  s'easoa.  'J'he  Work  t-aiiig  carried  c;i  oa  the  Premises,  aud 
luidb.'  our  ov.n  ini&aUate  t'apei-i'i.-iou,  cuatomei'S  have  a 
fruarancoe  of  careful  attention  beius'  paid  to  their  oriiers. 
Brook©  Tj-neil,  Skiu  Dresset  and  Mahuiacturing  Furrier,  S3 
Orafton-street,  6i 


FASHIONS  FO?.  THE  ilONTH. 
Le  Follct  saj's  a  decided  elTrjrt  v,  being  ma/le  to  brir; 
in  pattei-n  materials  for  tlio  autumn  and  winter 
season.  Whether  or  not  it  will"'  succeed  a  few  days 
will  decide.  We  think  it  more  than  probable  that  tha 
final  arrangement  will  be  tlieir  employmeat  as  trkn- 
mings,  or  parts  of  the  toiiette  only.  There  are  ijinu- 
merable  varieties  of  patterns — broad  or  narrow 
stripes  01  a  different  material — such  as  satin  or  velvet 
on  bilk,  velvet  or  silk  on  wool — diagonal  strioeis  vri-.h. 
little  spots,  clu.'itei's  of  narrow  lines,  zig-zag  etrij  €.", 
and  checks  of  all  sires  and  col  iurs.  Another  novelty 
is  the  mateksse.  This  is  sRk  with  a  satin  f,-\ce  ;  A 
is  very  thick,  and  has  quite  the  aupearaaci  of  b8in'.j 
quilted,  though  in  re.ality  the  lines  producing  thac 
effect  are  woven  in  the  material.  It  wiii  oe  much 
used  for  sleeveless  bodices,  polonaises,  or  tha  froi.'t 
breadths  of  open  skirts.  The  e.agerly  adopted  fronce 
and  coulisse  toilette  has  also  been  the  cause  of  ai 
imitation  which  is  very  effective.  It  is  ma  le  of  siil:, 
and  haa  all  the  appeai-anoe  of  being  gathered  in  rot?3. 
Though  vei-y  effective,  it  will  be  far  from  a  usefol 
style,  as  the  line  will  soon  be  disarranged,  and  tha 
etiect  lost.  Velveteen  will  be  very  much  worn  for 
out-door  dress,  either  composing  the  toilette  itself  or 
some  of  Its  adjuncts.  The  general  tendency  of  aii  out- 
doortoiltett-es  is  to  thethickestaad  co.wssst m  iterLiJ  that 
can  be  procured, and  we  npwsse  our  gr^.-atestelegicceciu 
costumes  of  fabrics  tiiat  we  may,  v^-i-.hout  esaggi;-*.- 
tion,  say  would,  a  year  ••-r  two  ago,  have  been  worn 
only  by  peasants.  These  toilettes  are  made  up  in  ti;e 
sinlplest  faihion,  and  from  the  quietude  of  their  Ety.fi 
drive  to  despair  those  ladies  whose  only  idea  of  dreta 
is  to  look  grandly  and  espansrveiy.  Drestes  made  ut 
of  those  serges,  Limousin,  homespuns,  beiges,  in  their 
myriad  varieties  ate  trimmed  with  several  rows  of 
stitching,  b-lais,  or  rows  of  velvet  or  braid,  audbuitoni. 
Those  ladies  who  were  so  ^Tise  as  to  pr^-nt  by  oar 
ad-inee  as  to  preparing  for  themselves  embrciderai 
trimming.=i  in  coloured  wools  for  serge  dresses  will  be 
glad  thej'  believed  in  our  prophetic  powers,  on  imdiag 
as  they  undoubtedly  will,  that  costume.^  trimmed  in. 
this  manner  will  create  an  absolute  ruiore  this  season. 
The  thick  matdrials  previously  mentioned  will  hava 
one  vtty  good  effect,  that  of  causing  the  polonaises,  so 
much  fiivo'uied  by  all  ladies  of  taste,  to  retafa  their 
favour  ;  at  ail  events,  through  the  autumn  and  svintcr. 
The  length  of  skirts,  according  to  the  purixjse  for 
which  they  are  intended,  was  definitely  settled  in  last 
month's  article.  There  is  alsoagi-eat  novelty  as  to 
the  cut  of  bodices  ;  they  iit  very  loosely  to  the  figtys, 
and,  of  couree,  the  style  of  trimming  is  alictle  heavier 
La  matciial.  Sleeves  of  all  thick  woollen  fabrics  are 
invai-iably  the  convenient  and  highly  valued  shape 
known  as  the  coat  sleeve,"  with  its  immeasd  variety 
of  pavements.  Velvet  or  braided  cloth  sleeveless  vesios 
and  cuirasse  bodices  ■will  be  greatly  worn.  These  can. 
be  woj-n  over  polonaises  foi-  out>-of-door  wear,  or,  if  tk.i 
wearei-  should  prefer  not  defining  hei-  figTjre,  there  sxn 
a  gi-eat  n3?.ny  diSei'ent  shapes  of  pelerines  ^ite»i  to  th?. 
purpose,  to  ba  made  of  same  mattrial  as  the  dress  i> 
sell  A  gi'eat  variety  of  mantles  will  be  worn.  A. 
species  of  ''dolmin'' — cr,  more  stri.tly  speaking,  ps- 
lorine— fastened  to  the  waist  at  the  back,  aud  cut  up 
at  the  sides,  so  as  to  give  tlis  efiect  of  .1  dolmazi'* 
sleeve, will  be  very  fashionable.  The  genre  of  zasv^ 
noon  aud  evening  toilettes  is  still  the  same  in  eos- 
racter — the  closely  clinging  ta>)lier  front,  the  whole  at 
the  long  and  full  drapei'ythro^wn  to  the  back,  and  the 
boddice  sitting  very  loosely  to  the  figure,  and  open  ea 
chale,  ea  cceur,  oi-  squai  e.  Excessively  l.ii^ge  pipiiig 
cords  are  worn,  and  many  long  cresses — velvet  espe- 
cially— have  a  thick  roll  of  waddiug  covered  with  the 
same  at  the  edge  of  the  skia  t.  Soniecin^.es  this  is  re- 
placed by  athick  cable  corf  of  silk.  Jiany  thick  siiks, 
satins,  and  velvets  are  mada  wi:h  plain  skirts,  and. 
have  a  very  rl<.h  appearance.  They  are  aomeuitaoa 
raised  at  OLe  side  over  an  undor.Tkirb.  The  portion  of 
the  latter  shown  is  covered  with  pkiitings,  rushes,  ol- 
couiissis.  Cock  feathers  are  miJch  used  as  trimmings, 
and  can  be  dj-ed  to  any  colour,  though  they  never  look 
so  wall  as  in  theii-  beautiful  natural  tints.  Curled 
feathers  will  bs  very  fc-.sh;onahly  worn,  both  as  bands 
and  fiinges.  Embixidered  Caina  crape  tunics  and 
fich'us.  or  cuira.sses  will  be  very  elegantly  worn  over 
silk,  satin,  or  velvet. 


The  colliery  strike  at  Kejnvood,  f  c.-sst  of  Tean.  haa 
termiuated  on  teraii  ia%  ou:-:;ble  to  the  coUsei-s.  M^n- 
vers  Slain  Colliery,  Shefield,  has  reJuc^d  tha  price  of 
i  coal  two  shillings. 


HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 

Crar.T  VcfEGAB.— Steep  curry-powder  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  two  ouaces  to  the  quart  in  the  b^st  vinegar, 
and  filter  for  v.3s. 

Sharp  Sauci:  fop.  Vz^1•?os.— A  qivrter  ponnd  of 
ths  b^t  loaf  sugar,  or  vrhite  candy  suj^ar,  dissolved 
in  a  hslf  pint  of  champagne  Tiasgor,  and  carefully 
skimmed. 

>jKA\Tr  FOE  Vir:sTSQ2J. — I^Iake  a  pint  of  graTy  of 
triina.i  igs  of  venison  or  e' anke  of  mutton,  thus  :— 
Broil  the  meat  on  a  qvJck  fii-e  t  Jl  it  is  browned,  then 
s:;;w  it  slovyly.  Strain,  sldjn  and  serve  the  grarv  it 
yiel  s,  adding  salt  and  a  tenspoonful  of  vrolnut  pickle. 

CrcUirsEH  Vi:::^gaP.. — Pare  and  slice  ten  lar.i^e  cu- 
C"jml'-r5,  and  steep  them  in  three  pint.3  of  pickle 
vine:;i;r  for  p.  we>.-k.  Stalin  and  bottle  it,  Tine^Jv-r  of 
ne-,:  !T  the  same  flavour  may  be  more  cheaply  pre- 
I-ared  vritli  buroet. 

O'joo  CoMiios  MesTARO.^Mi.T;  by  degrees  the  best 
mustard  fiour  with  boiling  water  fxxd  a  little  suit, 
ruobing  a  long  time  till  it  be  perfectly  smooth.  •  The 
lejs  made  at  a  time  the  better;  but  it  v,-ill  keep  for 
Some  time  in  a  pot  with  a  p-ound  stopper. 

A  Che£s:-  S.'JTOvncn.t^T^ke  trro  parts  of  grat-sd 
Pai-E:e.::an  or  Cheshii'e  chee.'ie,  one  cf  butter,  and  a 
small  propoj-tion  of  made  mustard  ;  pound  thim  in  a 
mortar  ;  cov^r  slices  of  bread  with  a  little  of  this,  and 
lay  over  it  very  thin  slices  of  ham  or  any  cured  meat ; 
cover  with  another  slice  of  bread,  press  them  together, 
an  i  cut  this  into  mouthfuls,  that  they  may  be  liit.d 
■wf'  a  fork, 

L  5:oN  AKD  LrvER  SaCce  Foti  Fowls. — Parboil  the 
livcr  of  the  fowl,  having  first  washed  and  scored  it 
mince  it  very  fine.  Para  a  lemon  very  thin,  as  if  for 
pnueh  ;  tnke  off  the  white  part,  and  cut  the  lemon 
into  small  dice,  picking  out  the  seeds.  Jlince  about  a 
fourth  part  of  the  peel  very  fine,  and  put  th';.s9  ingre- 
dieuts,  vrith  a  Httle  salt,  to  a  half  pint  of  melted  but- 
ter. 

ivCE  CAKE.-rMi.v  half  a  pound  of  sifted  rice'flonr 
■with  half  pound  of  loaf  sugar  sifted,  and  put  to  this 
sb;  egrjs  well  whisked  and  strained.  Season  with  a 
UttL'  ratafln  and  oranP'e  flower  water  and  p.  drop  or 
tr7o  of  essence  of  lemon,  or  some  fine  grated  rind  of 
lemon.  Beat  the  whole  together  for  twenty  minutes, 
a,nil  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  This  is  an  esceilent  cake 
for  a  tritte,  but  it  will  not  keep  long, 

Sf.-d  Cakk.— -Have  -^ih.  of  flour  and  eight  e^g.«  well 
■vrljj'ked.  Mix  with  tbjem  i^lh.  cf  fine  silted  sugar,  and 
whisk  them  thoroughly  together.  Throw  in  ^Ib.  of 
cut  candied  citron,  lemon  and  orpngs  peel,  and  2oe.  of 
ahnonds  ISlanched  and  cut.  Mis  this  with  the  dried 
fbjur  and  sis  ounces  of  batter  beat  to  a  cream.  Sea- 
son -irith  cinnamon  and  cloves,  and,  if  liked,  thro^  in  a 
ie7!  carjiTivay  seeds.  Smooth  tha  tcp  of  this  when 
put  into  the  hoop,  and  throw  sugared  caraways  over 
it,  or  Slips  of  candied  peel. 

To  Pdf  Shist^ps.— SheJl  as  many  fresh  shrimps  as 
T.-ili  fill  a  pint  b:isin.  Melt  a  quai-ter  of  a  pound  of 
fresh  butter  in  a  sniiill  saucepan,  whi^'-h  season  pretty 
hi'jhly  with  a  blade  of  mace,  a  particle  of  cayenne, 
and  a  very  little  nutmeg.  Lf^t  ths  shrimps  gently 
heat  through  and  soak  in  the  butter  for  a  trorrter  of 
a,n  hour,  but  not  boil  Pot  in  very  small,  shallow 
potting-;,)-in.i.  VThen  cold,  pour  a  little  melted  butter 
07er,  and  cover  them  closely, 

C'jD  SoU^■Ds.— Clam  and  soald  them  with  very  hot 
-R-aier,  and  l  ub  them  with  salt.  Take  cS  the  sloughy 
coat,  parboil  them,  then  £our  and  broil  tLli  er.ough 
d'lne.  Dish  them,  and  pour  a  sauce  made  of  browu 
g.-avy,  pepv.or,  cayenne,  salt,  a  little  butter  kneaded  fu 
h  own  ftour,  a  tuaspoonful  of  mad?  mustard,  and  on© 
of  soy.  Cod  Sounds  are  dressed  as  ragout,  by  boiling 
as  above,  and  then  stuv.-ing  in  clear  gravy,  adding  a 
little  cream  and  butter  kneaded  in  flour,  \vitb  a  sea- 
soning of  lemon  pfel  nutmeg,  and  mace.  Cut  tliem  in 
fillets.  They  may  also  be  cut  in  fillets,  turned  round, 
tli;/7)ed  in  batter,  and  fried  and  served  on  a  napkia, 

iii'.-jWN  liocx.-rMelt  what  quantity  of  butter  yon 
need  very  slow.  Stir  into  this  browned  Sour  till  of  a 
proper  conMstenCe,  Less  cookiujc  ^iH  make  the  reus 
if  the  flour  16  browned  previously,  and  tend  to 
prevent  the  empyreumatic  flavour,  which  by  the 
French  method  is  neirly  inseparable  from  browning 
made  of  butter.  Four  the  rou.'c  into  an  eai-then 
dioh,  and  keep  it  for  use.  This  thickening  will  keep 
a  good  while  ;  but  we  conceive  the  method  of  having 
the  P;our  ready  bro^nied  better,  as  it  will  keep  for 
ev'jr.  It  is  prepared  by  laying  a  quantity  of  flour  on 
a  plate,  and  placing  it  in  an  oven,  or  before  ihe  Are,  till 
it  is  of  tiie  sb.ide  desired  ;  fcjr  it  may  be  of  any  tint 
from  tha.t  of  cinnamon  to  thj  deepest  of  cotJeo 
T'owdcr.  I 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH 


GAEDSN  ^RIEMS. 

7he  VtLiA  Gardo. — During  the  prevalence  of  the 
fine  dry  weather  of  the  past  fqrtnight,  a  slovenly  gar* 
den  would  be  inssca^abls.  There  shcnld  bs  a  pitilees 
slaughter  of  all  weeds,  and  the  surface  of  anycropped 
ground  be  kept  hoed  over.  Our  beds  of  straw  hemes 
are  being  gone  over  and  thoroughly  cleoned.  All  the 
strongest  runners  have  been  lifted  and  planted  in  store 
bed3,  or  used  to  make  new  plantations  cf  this  fine 
fruit,  and  all  the  small  runners  have  been  cut  away 
close  to  the  plants  and  thrown  on  the  rubbish  iieap. 
Some  persons  at  this  time  oi  the  year  cut  away  leaves, 
runners,  and  all  from  their  strawberry  beds,  leaving 
the  plants  quite  b;'.re,  and  open  to  all  the  iniiuentes  cf 
weather.?.  Thi^  is  regardt'd  by  ail  frnic-groweis  of 
note  as  an  unwiso  pi-oceediug.  Our  plan  is,  after  the 
runners  are  removed,  to  leave  every  leaf,  whether  de- 
caying or  not,  th<m  to  fork  lightly  between  the  plants, 
taking  cave  not  to  ir;jiue  the  crowns  ;  then  to  place 
about  them  a  coating  of  well-decomposed  manure,  and 
ufter  a  good  iTin  or  two  has  fallen  on  tbo  beJs,  add  a 
drss.-.iug  cf  loamy  clay,  no  matter  if  in  gooci-aiEod 
lumps.  Towards  Christmas,  when  severe  weniher  is 
imminent,  some  half-long  manure,  as  gardeners  term 
that  gathered  from  a  stable  or  cowrard,  is  tiu'oWn  over 
the  crowns,  end  assists  to  protect  them  from  hard 
frost ;  this  decays  by  the  sj.)ring,  and  aflurds  a  valn- 
nble  topch-eseing.  strawberries  require,  in  the  first 
instaav",  o,  good  stia  loam,  deeply  dug  an4  well  en- 
riched with  manure;  and  if,  when  well  e.stflbl!shed,  a 
(jood  surface  dressing  be  given  annually,  as  just  sug- 
gested, fine  crops  of  fruit  will  be  certain  to  result. 
Almost  any  top-ui-cs^ing  as.?i.its  strawbenie&i^the  re- 
hii'i  hrc-p,  if  lit  ail  dfcriyed,  can  bo  turned  to  Account 
in  this  way.  Patches  of  brocoli,  winter  greens, 
cabbage.  &c.,  shouid  hi  deeply  toed  in  fine  wesether  ; 
and  the  b.ds  of  sphiaoh  will  be  benefited  by  a  toj;- 
dressing  of  soot,  if  it  can  be  applied  during  showery 
weather,  v.'hile,  being  a  powerful  fertilis'ir,  it  alo 
seiwes  to  keep  Vermin  at  b.'^y.  Soot  can  alwuys  bs  ap- 
plied to  the  garden  with  manifest  advantage.  In  fln 
out-of-the-way  diy  corner  we  keep  a  bos,  into  Vv-h:'ch 
is  phic-ed  aUsoot  fi-om  the  fire-places,  v.-heu  not  required 
for  immediate  use.  'ihe  chimneysweep  is  n(;t.  per- 
mitte-d  to  cart  away  the  invaluable  product  ;  it  is 
claimed  for  the  garden  as  its  righti'ul  due.  Some  fine 
mortar  rubbish,  a  little  fine  sfekedlimo,  .soot,  and  dry 
soil,  mingled  together,  makes  en  e.tcslieat  ch-tssing  for 
occ'isional  application.  Beds  of  pansies,  primi'bses, 
polyanthuses,  dai.^os,  6c.,  are  apt  to  gjt  infested  with 
slugs  at  this  sea.sou  of  the  ^rear,  especially  it  there  bs 
a  bo.t  edging  or  handy  place  of  shelter  near  an 
occasional  spnnhhng  of  this  mixture,  however,  has  a 
detorent  effect,  and  greatly  assists  the  growth  of  the 
plants.  Plants  in  pots,  the  rjotrs  of  which  have  be- 
come a  home  for  worms,  are  freed  from  tuem  by  an 
application  of  this  mixture  dissolved  in  water.  The 
wofins  soon  rise  to  the  surface,  and  are  captured  as  they 
emerge fi-om  the  holes. 

Plaatations  or  beds  of  antumn-sown  Ic-tt'ncesto  stand 
the  winter  should  be  made,  or,  if  the  seeds  were  not 
sown  in  August,  a  few  plants  can  suon  be  obtained 
from  any  seedsman  pr  neighbouring  g-irdener.  A 
crisp,  sweet  lettuce  is  very  pleasant  eating  in  early 
.spripg,  and,  as  soon  as  they  grow  into  anything  like 
size,  they  are  very  accepts  ble  for  winter  saiading.  One 
of  the  best  lettuces  for  the  winter  v,  ork  is  the  acme 
wlnte  cos,  or  the  hiirdy  vrinter  white  co.^,  a  probable 
selection  fixjrn  the  Paris  white  cos,  very  haniy,  and 
quick  to  trrn-in  at  the  right  season.  It  i.s  a  lettuce 
!)inch  Krown  by  the  market  gardenci:s  round  Louelon, 
because  it  stands  so  long  b.  lore  it  bolts  to  seed.  Tlie 
bath  cos,  black -seeded,  is  anotlicr  good  one-  ;  and, 
among  c;vbbnge  lettuces,  there  is  Jiothing  better  than 
thf!  Hannntrsuiith  hardy  green.  In  planting  out  beas 
of  lettuces,  avoid  a  low,  Wi;t,  cold  .speit  ;rat!:er  a  warm 
sunny  boi-der  should  be  preferred,  and  a  kin<i  of  slop- 
ing bed  be  formed,  Light-r  at  the  back  djan  in  tha  front, 
so  that  heavy  rains  can  readily  p.xss  away  and  not  re- 
main stagnant  about  the  pots.  If  space  allows,  a  httle 
endive  may  be  similarly  planted  out,  either  the  green 
curle-d  or  the  white  Batavian  ;  a  nici-ly  l)!anchfd  tn- 
ilive  is  an  excellent  ingredient  in  a  salad,  lia  coUl 
frame  be  at  liberty,  it  wouul  be  well  to  plant  a  few 
under  that  also,  so  as  to  be  secure  against  the  worst 
weather  ;  and  such  handy  contrivances  a»  loi-ker's 
propagating  bose?,  or  Gilbert's  hand-l:>;ht8  nii.y  be 
utilised  in  the  same  way.  Lettuces  aro  vory  subject 
to  the  attack  of  sings  during  the  winter,  but  an  occa- 
sional dr&<«sing  of  the  ini.xtnn-  of  hme,  soot,  &c.,  uieu- 
tioued  above,  wiU  be  found  rather  too  much  for  thesn. 


FACETl^. 

tThy  is  a  man  who  makes  additions  to  false  rumoura 
like  oue  who  has  confidence  in  sll  that  ist^ldbim? 
Because  lie  re-lie?  on  ?11  he  hears. 

Why  is  a  speudthiift's  pur.-;e  like  a  thunder-cloud  ? 
Because  it  is  always  light'cjug. 

■JV'hy  is  the  letter ~y  a  great  mechanical  genius? 
Because  it  makes  chairs  out'of  hairs. 

uTiat  i!j  the  difference  between  carpet  taclis  and  the 
Income  'XiiS,  ?  The  former  are  tin  tticks  and  the  latter 
is  tas  on  tin. 

Why  is  a  lawyer's  life  dangerous  ?  Because  he  has 
other  men's  deeds  to  answer  for  as  well  es  his  oro. 

Yi'hysrea  country  girl's  eheeks  like  well-pribttd 
cotton  'I  Because  they  v.-iU  v.T.sh  and  keep  their  colour. 

A"hat  is  the  most  convenieut  covering  for  the  head 
of  a  sporting  man  on  a  race-course  ?    A  handy-cap.  ' 

Wiiy  are  stammerers  bad  men  of  business  Becaiise 
they  are  always  breaking  tb.eu-  word. 

Why  csid  crooked-backed  Kichard  the  Third  re- 
semble a  eheesc  ?  Because  be  was  a  double  G  d'atur. 

■Why  is  a  hungry  boy  looking  at  the  puddiug  in  a 
cooksfaop  'wiruiow  lilte  e.  wild  ho.t-.--£  ''.  Becau^ie  he 
would  bs  all  the  better  for  a  lit  in  his  Bioi^'th, 

\Vhj  v",£?ht  e  newly  painted  house  to  b.e  very  warm'^ 
Because  the  painter  gave  it  fv/o  coats. 

w'hy  are  tbips  uncomfortable  ?  Cscause  they  are 
often  put  about  and  get  into  stTa^ights. 

Vfhy  does' one  ensign  of  l  oyaiiy  tesiemble  &  qjice  ? 
Bscau,=e  it  is  the  mace, 

V,'"hat  ce-l.  stL-d  body  can  yon  transform  int.p  a  ter- 
re.str.al  one  by  beheading  it A  star,  which,  without 
its  first  letter  becpmes  tar,  , 

When  does  a  lady's  dress  resemble  Joan  of  Arc? 
When  its  made  of  Orleans. 

V.'hy  is  the  redbreast  the  confirmed  tbief  of  the  fea- 
thered tiibe  '!   Because  it  is  alwavs  a  robin. 

vvTien  you  are  efPaeing  a  penoiLmark,  why  is  it  like 
a  g^ime  oi  whist  at  B9mbaj  {  Because  it  tin  inuia- 
ruhber  nfialr. 

Why  is  London  milk  a  mfdir.ino?  because  it  is  a 
good  chalk  mixture, 

"  What,"_  e.'velaimed  the  accomplished  and  fasiion- 
able  I-'it^gi-iggle  to  this  exquisite  iviiss  do  la  Sparrow- 
{<ras.j,  "  wha.t  would  you  be,  dearest,  if  1  should  press ' 
the  stamp  of  love  upon  those  sealing-wax  lips  T"  "1," 
replied  the  fair  creatine,  "should  bo  stationery"  (sta- 
ticnarj-), 

Wliy  i3  a  weary  night  traveller  in  Gloucester|h)j;e 
like  tb.a  v/ouuded  soldiers  who  we;-e  at  Scutari  ?  Bs- 
c«us_e  he  is  cheered  by  tfie  presence  of  ft  'Nightingale,' 

■Why  are  children  hke  jehies  I  Because  as  they  are 
mouldeu  so  t'fiey  will  turn  out. 

V/hy  do  fisheinicn  possess  estraordinary  m.e^i9inal 
powcr.^  ?    Because  they  cure  dead  fish. 

Why  SLTs  the  spiiit-sappe.-s  like  dishonest  publicans? 
Because  thc-ir  spirits  are  much  below  pioof. 

What  kind  of  money  is  very  diiiicult  to  get  ^hanged  ? 
Matrimony, 

Vriiy  is  a  belle  like  a  locomotive  ?  Because  she  sends 
off  the  sparks,  transports  the  mails  (males),  is  often 
followed  by  «  train,  and  passes  over  the  pl'tin. 

Wk-it  is  that  fiom  which,  when  the.whoie  is  taken, 
some  will  still  remain  ?    The  word  wholesome. 

Ts'hich  was  the  worst  era  of  ehc  word  ?  Cholera, 

Why  is  a  dog  like  a  tree-?  Because  both  Joose  their 
bark  when  dead. 

When  t  hey  told  an  Indiana  woman  that  her  husband 
had  b  oij  sliqed  up  by  a  reaper,  she  impatiently  wplied, 
"  Well,  Uike  the  pieces  to  the  barn  ;  i  can't  leave  the 
gooseberry  sauce  just  now." 

tUKIOSiWES  Wa>-TEI). 

A  tear  fjom  the  eye  of  ,a  needle. 

A  hat  lur  the  head  of  a  river. 

A  shoe  for  the  foot  of  a  hilL 

A  tooth  from  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

A  bush  which  gi  ew  by  the  path  of  duty. 

A  rib  from  the  sbudy  side'. 

Some  leatht-rs  from  a  bed  of  oysters. 

One  of  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 

The  foundry  that  raxts  reflection. 

A  few  jjplinter.s  of  wood  from  the  Board  of  Health. 

A  needle-  t/r  the  thread  of  diseourse. 

The  aiidress  of  the  arti-iit  who  painted  the  sitms  of 
the  i:m  s.  ° 

The  ue«d!e  used  by  the  msn  who  took  a  stitch  in 
his  side. 


Irish  Dogs  at  tiik  NoTTiwoHAiM  Snow.-^The  Irish 
red  setters.  Dash  and  Hotspur,  the  property  of  Dr. 
ijtone.  Coi;-raine,  are  again  prize-winners,  having  ob- 
tained tha  first  and  second  cups  at  the  Dog  Show  at. 
Uottm^ziliaia  on  UctoVr  i- 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
***  Letters  axe  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days 
after  they  are  reoeived,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
number,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions }  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  we  take  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  found  imsuitable. 

Owing  to  the  irregular  manner  in  which  com- 
munications for  reply  have  been  addressed  to  us,  it 
is  impossible  to  give  the  answers  in  due  course,  and 
delay  and  inconvenience  are  occasioned.  We  are  for 
the  same  reason  obliged  to  hold  over  several  ques- 
tions. Our  correspondents  would  greatly  favour  us 
if  they  would  always  consider  whether  their  in- 
quiry is  worth  putting  before  forwarding  it. 

B.  K.  O. — Cold  bathing  ;  a  large  house  pan  and  a  sponge 
will  afford  a  very  good  bath.  Exercise  and  strict 
temperance  will  also  give  the  strength  you  want. 
Use  A  little  white  precipitate. 

*'  To  Madeline"  is  not  up  to  our  standard. 

Qew-Gaw-Rtan  has  not  stated  whether  he  expects 
remuneration  for  his  poem  or  if  it  is  a  gratuitous 
contribution.  A  similar  omission  in  other  cases  ex- 
plains the  non-appearance  of  many  original  papers. 

 we    don't,  know    who  wrote    it  Better 

let  nature  take  her  course.  Do    you  mean 

^  Paul  Ferrol  ?    Originally  in  the  German  "  Wolf  of 

the  Forest."    Mrs.  Melville,  unless  we  mistake.  

Gilbert  Dycer  is  the  real  name  of  a  writer.  

Not  very  bad.  Your  poem  is  pretty,  if  it's  origi- 

naL 

Ittquikendo. — The  names  signify — Jane,  softened  from 
Jan,Ja  feminine  of  John,  which  means  (Heb.)  "The 
grace  of  the  Lord  ;"  Anne  (Heb.),  gracious  ;  Ellen 
(Gr.),  allimng  ;  Bridget  (Irish),  shining  bright ;  it 
is  also  said  to  mean  faithful ;  Elizabeth  (Heb.),  the 

oath  of  God.—  We  have  repeatedly  answered  your 

other  questions,  which  are  the  merest  matters  of 
Irish  biography. 

One  Ei  Teoijble. — Tour  case  is  a  hard  one,  if  you 
are  innocent,  but  somehow  it  is  also  an  extremely 
common  one.  ■  You  wili  have  to  sustain  your  alle- 
gations by  evidence  which  will  show  that  you  had 
no  acquaintance  with  the  party.  Otherwise  the 
law  will  lean  against  you.  If  you  satisfy  others  that 
yon  preserved  the  reserve  you  describe,  you  can  have 
nothing  to  apprehend.  f 

Debut. — Put  yourself  in  communication  with  the  se- 
cretary of  some  such  society,  or  could  you  not  get 
up  one  yourself  ?  It  is  not  difficult.  A  play  could 
be  written  on  the  subject,  and,  if  not  too  Kmited  in 
its  scope  and  too  special  in  its  treatment,  might  be 
successful. 

Ikquiekr. — We  are  unable  to  give  you  the  informa- 
tion you  require.  Apply  to  the  secretary  of  the 
institution,  asking  particularly  as  to  the  religious 
provision  of  the  place. 

UoBA. — It  is  not.  It  is  rather  a  descent  from  his 
previous  performances. 

D.  D.  Dick. — In  your  case  it  is  best  consult  a  doctor, 
who  will  treat  your  affection  and  its  causes  at  the 
same  time. 

A  DuEUNER. — To  answer  your  questions  satisfactorily 
would  require  far  more  space  than  we  can  afford  in 
these  columns.  Materialism  means  in  brief  a  belie^ 
that  all  ihmga  are  oaatter — are  mud,  f?r  instance — 


and  tliat  there  is  neither  God,  nor  send,  nor  any- 
thing outside  the  evidence  of  our  bodily  sensess. 
Spiritualism  is  the  belief,  or  pretended  belief,  not 
only  in  the  e.tistence  of  spirits  of  the  departed,  but 
iu  their  ability  to  hold  communication  with  mortals 
called  '•  mediums,"  possessed  of  the  peculiar  power 
to  maintain  and  conduct  relations  with  these  exiles 
of  the  shades.  Both  these  theories  are  sufficiently 
monstrous,  and  absurd. 

Neva. — It  is  whclly  a  matter  of  taste,  or  rather  of  in- 
clination, with  the  host.  Etiquette  does  not,  of 
course,  prescribe  a  social  observance  which,  if  it  had 
to  be  often  repeated,  would  be  obviously  incon- 
venient as  well  as  absurd.    Writing  excellent. 

Nora  would  be  much  obliged  if  any  correspondent 

could  tell  her  in  what  the  following  lines  occur  : — 

Soon  shall  tlie  b:iik,  with  outspread  wing, 

Dunce  proudly  o'er  the  sea, 
As  though  it  were  a  living  thing. 
And  dreamt  that  it  T>ere  free. 

B.  B. — Frequent  bathing  in  cold  watei-.  No  ;  the 

custom  is  verj'  good  for  the  hair,  and  is  wholesome, 

moreover. 

A  Reader  op  ins  Despatch. — W.  B.  Kelly,  pub- 
lisher, Grafton-street,  Dublin. 
A  GiEL  IN  Suspense. — We  should  think  not.  The 
profession  is  not  only  perilous  to  young  girls,  but  it 
seldom  offers,  in  a  natural  way,  such  chances  as  you 

indicate.  The  quantity   of  food  necessarily  is 

shown  by  the  appetite.    More  or  less  than  emiugh 

cannot begood.  A  young  girlinclined  tostoutness 

can,  by  hard  exercise  and  avoiding  fatty  diet,  retard 
the  constitutional  disposition. 
A  Reader  op  the  Despatch. — At  any  music-seller's  in 

town  or  country.  The   German  concertina  is 

easiest  but  the  English  is  the  superior  instru- 
ment. 

HuMPHRKT  CussOLD  ought  lose  no  time  in  consulting 
a  competent  medical  authority.  His  affection  is  of 
a  serious  character,  and,  if  not  resolutely  taken, 
may  disable  him  for  life.  There  ought  be  a  good 
assurance  of  cure  if  the  matter  be  looked  to  carefully 
and  promptly. 

J.  MOORK.— Be  very. careful  how  you  trust  your  money 
into  other  hands.  A  moderate  profit,  with  security, 
is  preferable  to  larger  per-centage  where  you  are 
anxious  about  the  stabihty  of  the  investment.  Of 
course  your  best  course  will  be  to  consult  a  respect- 
able solicitor. 

Oliver  Twist. — This  is  a  very  good  hand,  and  quite 
suitable  for  the  position  you  mention. 

Ethel  writes  : — Perhaps  you  or  some  of  your  nume- 
rous readers  could  inform  me  who  is  the  composer 
of  a  little  song  called,  "  Would  I  were  a  blue  bell 
free,  in  my  own  sweet  native  vale." 

Cactus.  You  appear  to  labour  under  an  affection  of 

the  brain.  A  person  of  such  intelligence  as  you  ex- 
hibit in  your  letter  might  know  thit  such  symptoms 
require  a  personal  examination,  and  the  attention 
of  a  qualified  practitioner. 

No  Name— writing  from  Coik— expresses  great  anger 
at  our  failure  to  an.swer  certain  questions  which,  he 
declares,  he  has  forwarded.  T\"e  have  received  no 
such  communication.  "NoName"  openly  declares  his 
unbelief  that  we  "  really  communicate  with  our  cor- 
respondents." We  regret  his  unfavourable  impres- 
sion, and  beg  to  submit  the  present  proof  to  the 
contrary. 

Janet. — Apply  to  the  manager,  Postal  Telegraph  De- 
partment, Dublin. 

Constant  Reader  rythmically  inquires : — "  Kindly  say. 
if  you  can, the  quickest  way  in  getting  rid  of  corns  : 
mine  have  grown  so  hard  I  their  growth  can't  re- 
tard. And  they  fag  me  the  same  as  would  thorns." 
Applv  night  and  morning  wit'a  a  camel  hair  brash 
the  strongest  acetic  acid.  In  a  week  or  so  the  corn, 


hard  or  soft,  will  disappear. ,  Then  avoid  the  causes 
of  a  renewal. 

A  Constant  Subscribe:?.— "fou  ought  }jo  able  to  see 

by  the  published  handbills.  The  police  force  of 

that  colony  are  not  difficult  of  entrance,  provided 
you  have  the  necessary  qualifications  of  physique, 
inte'Jigenco,  and  character. 

Brigdal. — At  any  large  pubhshers.  At  York,  

The  question  is  too  general. 

A.  M.  Z. — A  dental  operation  is  the  only  remedy. 

Reader. — We  have  no  time  to  hunt  up  particular  days 
of  past  years. 

Flora  Lee. — The  proper  "  wetting"  is  an  unusual 
phrase.  If  we  guess  your  meaning  aright  we  should 
say  cream.    A  spoon. 

M.  B. — Suc'n  a  marriage  is  legal  in  whichever  church  it 
is  performed. 

A  Subscriber  may  have  seen  the  departure  for  America 
of  Mr.  John  Mitcheland  his  daughter.  His  visit  to 
Ireland  benefitted  his  health.  The  Mitchel  Testi- 
monial has  not  been  yet  presented.  The  story  was 

a  fabrication  ;  the  girl  died  of  apoplexy. 

Mackerel. — The  firmness  of  the  flesh  and  the  clear- 
ness of  the  eye  must  be  th&  criterion  of  fresh 
mackerel. 

Jane  C.  asks  our  correspondents  to  oblige  her  with  a 
recipe  for  a  good  preparation  of  maccaroni.  M. 
Victor  Hugo's  "  Les  Miserables"  has  appeared  long 
ago  in  English  dress. 

WiL  J.  H.— There  are  artificial  aids  to  memory,  Lut 
t'uese  will  not  avail  much  unless  you  fir.st  strive  to 
improve  your.%  by  accustoming  yourself  to  read 
slowly,  and  commit  to^memory,  as  you  read,  any  re- 
markable passages  or  beautiful  similes  for  example. 
As  rhythm  greatly  assists  memory,  we  recommend 
you  to  make  your  first  attempt  with  small  pieces 
witten  iu  fluent  verse. 

Ignoramus  inquires — "  Which  is  the  more  favoured 
expression  :  it  is  strange  that  neither  of  you  like  it  ; 
or,  It  is  strange  that  neither  of  you  likes  it"  ?  There 
are  two  persons  only  involved,  and  not  either,  that 
is  '"  neither  of  them"  can  only  be  one,  and  of  course 
a  singular  verb  is  employed. 

G.  A.  L. — Courts,  when  appealed  to.  generally  give  the 
custody  of  infant  children  to  the  mother,  as  being 
the  parent  best  fitted  by  nature  to  give  them  the 
tender  care  which  they  require.  But  you  had 
better  not  appeal  to  the  courts. 

RiiADER. — We  are  always  pleased  to  hear  from  any  oi 
our  friends,  and  to  receive  such  friendly  criticisms 
as  you  have  made  ;  but  you  must  remember  that 
we  have  to  cater  for  a  great  diversity  of  tastes,  and 
we  strive  to  please  all.  Bear  in  mind  the  old  fa'ole 
of  "  the  man,  his  son,  and  the  ass," 

Hard  Tack. — To  take  stains  of  writing  ink  out  of 
paper,  apply  with  a  camel's  hair  brush  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  tin  two  drachms,  and  water  four 
drachms.  After  the  ink  spots  have  disappeared,  pasa 
the  paper  through  water,  and  dry.  Another  way  is 
to  wash  out  the  stains  by  me.ins  of  camel's  hair  pen- 
cils dipped  alternately  in  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
oxalic  acid. 

O'Brien. — Your  case  seems  to  us  very  simple.  When 
you  meet  again,  to  which  there  is  no  objection, 
meet  as  friends.  Should  circumstances  alter,  you: 
conduct  may  alter  with  them,  and  the  correspon- 
dence be  revived. 
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CHAPTER  XL VIII. 

"  THE  DAYS  HAVE  VAXISH'D,  TONC  ASD  TINT." 

Humphrey  Clissold  lost  no  time  in  setting  about  bis 
searcli  for  Misi-  Earlow,  the  quondam  schoolmistress 
of  Seacombe.  But  ^  the  first  result  of  his  endeuvours 
was  failure.  The  Londo-a,  Post-office  Directory  for  the 
current  year  knew  not  Miss  Barlow.  Barlows  there 
"wore  iij  its  pages,  but  they  were  tradrag  Barlows  ; 
Barlows  who  baked,  or  Barlows  who  brewed  ;  Barlows 
who  dealt  in  uj-'holstery,  Barlows  who  purveyed 
butchers'  meat  ;  or  professional  Barlows,  who  wrote 
llev.  before  their  names.  A  spinster,  of  the  musiqal 
profession,  was  not  to  be  found  among  the  London 
?jarlow8. 

.  In  the  face  of  this  disappointment  Humphrey 
p;iused  to  consider  his  next  effort.  Advertising 
in  the  Times  he  looked  upon  as  a  last  resource 
unt^a  means  of  inquiry  which  he  hoped  to  dispense 
with.  So  many  spurious  Miss  Barlows,  eager  to 
hoar  of  something  to  their  advantage,  would  be  con- 
jured into  being  by  any  appeal  in  the  second  column 
of  the  Times. 

There  remained  to  him  the  detective  medium,  but 
Mr.  Clissold  cherished  a  prejudice  against  private  in- 
quiry offices,  and  would  not  for  all  the  wealth  of  this 
realm  have  revealed  Justina's  name  and  story  to  a  pro- 
fessional detective.  He  was  resolred  to  succeed  or  fail 
in  this  business  single-handed. 

"  If  Miss  Barlow  is  above  ground,  tsr  existence 
must  be  known  to  somebody,"  he  reasoned,  "  to  musi- 
cal people  most  particularly.  Ill  go  down  to  the 
Albert  Theatre,  and  have  a  chat  with  the  leader  of  the 
orchestra.  Your  musical  director  is  generally  a  man 
of  the  world,  with  a  little  more  than  the  average 
amount  of  brains  ;  and  I  have  heard  Justina  speak 
very  highly  of  Herr  Fisfiz.  Flittergilt's  new  comedy 
is  in  rehearsal,  so  I  have  an  excuse  for  going  behind 
the  scenes." 

It  was  about  noon  on  the  day  after  his  little 
ontertainment  to  Mr.  Elgood  that  Humphrey  ar- 
rived at  this  decision.  He  went  straight  from  his 
club,  where  he  had  explored  the  Court  Guide  and 
Postal  Directory,  to  the  snug  little  theatre  in  the 
Strand,  where,  after  some  parley  with  the  stage  door- 
keeper,  he  obtained  admittance,  and  groped  his  way 
through  subterranean  regions  of  outer  darkness  and 
by  some  breakneck  stairs  to  the  side  scenes,  where,  in 
a  dim  glimmer  of  cold  daylights  and  flaring  gas,  he 
behold  the  stage  on  one  side  of  him  and  the  open 
ioor  of  the  greenroom  on  the  other. 

Justina  was  on 'the  stage  rehearsing.  Mr.  Flitter- 
gilt,  in  a  state  of  mental  fevcr,  sat  by  the  stage  ma- 
tager'a  little  table,  manuscript  aji4  pencil ia  hand,  uu* 
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derlining  here,  erasing  there,  now  altering  an  exit, 
now  suggesting  the  proper  emphasis  to  give  point  to  a 
sparkling  sentence,  evidently  delighted  with  his  own 
work,  yet  as  evidently  painfully  anxious  about  the 
result. 

"  I  shan't  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  success,"  he 
told  Humphrey.  '"  I  want  this  piece  to  make  a 
greater  hit  than  N'o  Cards.  You  remember  what 
^waB  said  of  Sheridan  when  he  hung  b«ck  from  writing 
a  new  comedy.  Ho  was  afraid  of  the  author  of  The 
Rivals.    Nov?,  I  don't  want  that  to  be  said  of  me." 

"  No  fear,  dear  boy,"  remarked  Humphrey.  But 
Mr.  Flittergilt's  exalted  mind  ignored  the  interjection. 

"  I  want  the  public  to  see  that  I  have  not  emptied 
my  sack;  that  No  CitrJjwas  not  my  ace  of  trumps,  but 
only  my  knave.  Did  you  hear  the  last  scene  ?"  asked 
the  author,  with  a  sulf-satisfied  smile.  "  It's  rather 
sparkling,  I  think,  and  Elgood  hits  the  character  to 
the  life." 

Mr.  Clissold  did  not  approve  this  familiar  allusion 
to  the  girl  of  his  choice. 

"I've  only  just  this  moment  come  in,"  he  said.  "I'm 
glad  Miss  Elgood  likes  her  new  ro'e." 

"  Likes  it  !"  cried  Flittergilt,  with  an  injured  look. 
"  It  wouldn't  be  easy  for  any  actress  on  the  boards  not 
to  like  such  apart.  No  farrfs made  Miss  Elgood; 
but  this  piece  will  place  her  a  step  higher  on  the 
ladder." 

"Don't  you  think  there  may  be  people  weak- 
minded  enough  to  believe  that  Miss  Elgood's  acting 
made  No  Cards  ?"  asked  Humphrey,  quietly. 

"I  can't  help  people's  weakmindedness,"  answered 
Mr.  Flittergilt,  with  dignity  ;  "  but  I  know  this  for  a 
fact,  that  no  acting — not  of  a  Macready,  or  a  Faucit — 
ever  made  a  bad  piece  run  over  a  hundred  nights."' 
And  with  this  assertion  of  himself  Mr.  Flittergilt 
went  back  to  his  table  and  his  manuscript,  and  began 
to  badger  the  actors — being  possessed  by  the  idea 
that  because  he  was  able  to  construct  a  pl.-'.y  from  the 
various  foreign  materials  at  his  command,  he  must 
necessarily  be  able  to  teach  experienced  comedians 
their  art. 

Justina  looked  up  from  her  book  presently,  and 
espied  Mr.  Clissold.  Her  blush  betrayed  surprise  ; 
her  eyes  revealed  that  the  surprise  was  not  un- 
pleasant. 

■'  Have  you  come  to  criticise  the  new  comedy  ?".she 
asked.  "  That's  hardly  fair,  though,  for  a  piece  loses 
so  much  at  rehearsal.  Mr.  Flittergilt  is  always  calling 
us  back  to  give  us  his  own  peculiar  reading  of  a  line. 
I  never  saw  such  an  excitable  littla  man.  But  I  sup- 
pose he'll  take  things  more  coolly  when  he  has  written 
ti  few  more  plays." 

"  Yes,  he  is  new  to  the  work  aa  yet.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  you  have  such  a  good  nart." 

"  It  is  a  wonderfully  good  part,  if  I  can  only  act  it 
as  it  ought  to  be  played." 

"  Is  your  leader,  Herr  Fisfiz,  here  this  morning  ?" 
asked  Humphrey  carelessly. 

"  He  is  coming.  Asently.  There's  a  gavotte  in  the 
third  act."  ^ 

"  You  dance  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Mortimer  and  I.  Horr  Fisfiz  has  written 
original  music  for  it — so  quaint  and  pretty.  You 
should  stay  to  hear  it.  now  you  are  here." 


"  I  mean  to  stay  till  the  rehearsal  is  over.  I  should 
like  you  to  introduce  me  to  Mr.  Fisfiz.  I  want  to  ask 
him  a  question  or  two  about  some  musical  people." 

"  I  shall  be  pleased  to  introduce  you  to  each  other. 
He  is  a  very  clever  man,  not  in  music  only,  but 
iu  all  kinds  of  things,  and  I  thinkyou  would  like  him." 

Humphrey  seated  himself  in  a  dark  corner,  near  the 
prompters  box,  and  awaited  Mr.  Fisfiz,  amusing  him- 
self by  listening  to  the  comedy  and  beholding  his 
friend  Flittergilt's  frantic  exertions  in  the  meanwhile. 
He  had  been  thus  occupied  nearly  an.  hour  when  Mr. 
Fisfiz  appeared,  attended  by  his  ame  damnee,  in  the 
person  of  the  repetlteur.  The  director  was  a  little  man, 
with  a  small,  delicate  face  and  a  Shakespearean  brow  ; 
spoke  English  perfectly,  though  with  a  German  accent, 
and  had  no  dislike  to  hearing  himself  talk,  or  to  wast- 
ing a  stray  half  hour  in  the  society  of  a  pretty  actress, 
or  even  bestowing  the  sunshine  of  his  presence  for  a 
few  leisure  minutes  on  a  group  of  gi.ggling — or,  as  he 
called  them,  gikkliuk — ballet  girls.  He  was  evidently 
a  great  <idmirer  of  Miss  Elgood,  and  iuoliped  to*  be 
gracious  to  anyone  she  introduced  to  him. 

"-I  think  you'll  like  the  gafotte,"  he  said,  playing 
little  pizzicato  passages  on  Lis  violin  with  a  satisfied 
smile.    "  It  sounds  like  Bach." 

Justina  told  him  it  was  charming.  The  dance  began 
presently,  and  though  she  only  walked  through  it,  the 
grace  of  her  movements  charmed  that  silent  lover  of 
hers,  who  sat  in  his  corner  and  made  no  sign,  lest  in 
uttering  the  most  commonplace  compliment  he  should 
betray  that  secret  which  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
keep. 

When  the  gavotte  was  finished,  Justina  brought 
Herr  Fisfiz  to  the  dark  corner,  and  left  him  there 
with  Humphrey  while  she  went  on  with  her  re- 
hearsal. 

Mr.  Clissold  gave  the  gavotte  its  meed  of  praise, 
said  a  few  words  about  things  in  general,  and  then 
came  to  the  question  he  wanted  to  ask. 

"  There  is  a  lady  connected  with  the  musical  pro- 
fession I  am  trying  to  find,  Herr  Fisfiz,"  he  said, 
"  and  it  struck  me  this  morning  that  you  might  bo 
able  to  assist  me." 

"  I  know  most  people  in  the  musical  world," 
answered  Herr  Fisfiz.    What  is  the  lady's  nathe  ?" 

"  Miss  Barlow." 

"  Miss  Barlow.    How  do  you  spell  the  name  V 
Humphrey  spelt  it,  and  the  director  shook  his 
head. 

"  I  know  no  one  of  that  name.  No  Miss  B-a-r-l-o-w," 
he  said.  "  I  never  heard  of  anyone  bo  called  in  the 
musical  profession.  Is  your  Miss  Barlow  a  concert 
singer  ?  Young — an  amateur,  perhaps,  who  has  not 
yet  made  herself  known  ?" 

"  She  is  not  a  concert  singer,  and  she  must  be 
middle-aged — probably  elderly.  The  last  account  I 
have  of  her  goes  back  to  ten  years  ago.  She  may 
be  dead  and  gone  for  anything  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary ;  but  I  have  heard  that  she  was  living  in  or 
near  London  ten  years  ago,  giving  lessons  in  musi'c 
and  that  she  was  doing  well.  She  was  a  retired 
schoolmistress,  and  had  made  money;  therefore  was 
not  likely  to  go  in  for  ill-paid  drudgery.  She  must 
have  had  some  standing  in  her  profession,  I  fancy.  ' 

"  I  know  of  Madame  Bilo— B-a-l-o— who  might 
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answer  to  that  description,"  said  the  leader  thought. 
fullY,  "  an  elderly  lady,  a  very  fine  pianiste.  She  still 
receives  a  few  pupils— chiefly  girls  studying  for  con- 
cert playing  ;  but  I  believe  she  does  so  more  from  love 
ot  her  ait  than  from  any  necessity  to  earn  money. 
She  lives  in  considerable  comfort,  and  appears  to  be 
very  well  off. " 

'■  She  is  a  foreigner,  I  suppose,  from  the  name.  The 
Ldy  I  mean  is — or  wa< — an  Englishwoman. ". 

'  ^.iadame  Bilo  is  ai!  British  as  you  are.  She  may 
h..ve  married  a  foreigner,  perhaps.  But  I  really  don't 
know  whether  she  is  a  widow  or  a  spinster.  She  lives 
alone,  in  a  nice  little  house  in  Maida  Vale." 

I  woudeT  whether  she  can  be  the  lady  I  want  to 
End.  The  description  seems  to  answer.  She  may  have 
Italianised  the  spelling  of  her  name  to  make  it  more 
attractive  to  her  patrons." 

"  Yes,  you  English  seem  to  have  small  belief  in 
your  own  musical  abilities,  since  you  profer^to  entrust 
the  cultivation  of  them  to  a  foreigner." 

'■  Do  you  know  this  lady  well  enough  to  give  me  a 
note  of  introdaotion  to  her?"  r.sked  Humphrey,  "  if  I 
may  venture  to  ask  such  a  favour  at  the  beginning  of 
our  acquaintance." 

"Delighted  to  oblige  a  friend  of  Miss  Elgood's," 
answered  Herr  Fisfiz  politely.  "  Yes,  I  know  Madame 
Balo  well  enough  to  scribble  a  note  of  iuiroduction  to 
her.  She  is  a  very  clev'er  woman,  with  a  passion  for 
clever  people.  And  I  believe  you  belong  to  the  world 
of  letters,  Mr.  Clissold  ?" 

"  I  have  written  fur  the  q\iarterlies,"  answered 
Humphrey. 

'•  Just  the  very  man  to  delight  Madame  Balo.  She 
is  a  womau  of  mind.    Vv'Lcn  do  you  want  the  letter?" 

"  As  soon  as  ever  .you  can  oblige  me  with  it.  I  dare 
say  a  line  on  one  of  your  cwds  would  do  as  well.  I 
merely  vvish  to  ask  Madame  Biilo  a  few  questions  about 
a  young  lady  who  was  once  a  member  of  her  estab- 
lishment at  S«acombe  ;  sappcsiiig  that  she  is  identical 
with  the  Miss  Ba'rlow  I  have  spoken  of." 

I'll  do  what  you  want  at  once,"  said  Herr  Fisfiz. 

Hf  Stated  himself  at  the  promptor's  table,  and 
trrotc  on  the  back  of  a  card,  in  a  neat  and  minute  pen- 
manship, 

l>r  in  >IaD.\">;e- Mr  Clissold,  the  bearer  of  tai^  car.l,  is 
a  .Kfvary  geutletaan  01  somo  standing,  who  ".visl;>-:^  to  ;aal;e 
y'^ur  icv;quain.t;ince.  Any  favu'ar  you  may  accord  him  will  also 
oblige  youis  very  truly,  R.  F. 

"  I  think  that  will  be  tiuito  enough  for  Madame 
Biilo,"  he  said. 

Half-an-hour  later  Humphrey  wac  in  a  hansom 
bowli'jg  along  the  Edgeware-road,  towards  Maida  Vale. 

Here,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  in  a  somewhat  re- 
tired and  even  picturesque  spot,  he  found  the  abode  of 
Madams  Balo,  stuccoed  and  classical  a?  to  its  external 
aspect,  with  .*  Corinthian  portico,  which  almost  ex- 
tinguished the  housB  to  which  it  belonged. 

A  neat  maid-servant  opened  the  iron  gate  of  the 
?mall  paiterre  in  front  of  the  portico,  and  admitted 
him  without  question.  She  ushered  him  into  a 
irawing-room  handsomely  furnished,  and  much  orna- 
m'anted  with  divers  specimens  of  feminine  handrcrait  ; 
water-colour  landscapes  on  the  walls  ;  Berlin-work 
chair  covers  ;  a  tapestry  screen,  whereon  industrious 
hands  had  imitated  Landseer's  famous  Bolton 
Abbey  ;  flviffy  and  beady  mats  on  tlie  tables  and  chef- 
foniers ;  and  alabaster  baskets  of  waj;  fruit  aiid 
flowers  carefullv  preserved  under  glass  shades. 

A  glance  at  th  ese  things  told  Humphrev  thathewas 
on  the  track  o£  the  original  Mis=<  :-\v.  '  S;u  h  a  col- 
lection of  fancy-woik  could  only  belong  to  a  retired 
schoolmistress, 

A  grand  piano,  open,  with  a  well-filled  niuiic  stand 
beside  it,  occupied  an  important  position  in  the  room. 
Early  as  it  was  in  the  autumn,  a  bright  little  fire  burned 
in  the  shining  steel  grat'^. 

31r.  Chssold  had  ample  l<^i.^urc  to  stu.dy  the  char;lc- 
teristics  of  the  apartment  before  Madame  Btiio  made 
her  appearance  ;  tut  after  examinina  all  tho  works  of 


art,  and  roaming  about  the  room  somewhat  impa- 
tiently for  some  time,  Humphrey  heard  an  approach- 
ing rustle  of  silk,  and  Ma.dame  Balo  entered,  radiant 
in  black  moire  antique,  profusely  bugled  and  fringed, 
and  a  delicate  structure  of  pink  crape  and  watered  rib- 
bon, which,  no  doubt,  vras  meant  for  a  cap. , 

Slie  was  a  smiling,  pleasant-looking  little  woman, 
short  and  stout,  with  a  somewhat  rubicund  visage  and 
a  mellow  voice  ;  nothing  prim  or  scholastic  about  her 
appearance,  her  distinguishing  quality  being  rather 
friendliness  and  an  easy  geniality. 

"  Delighted  to  see  any  friend  of  Herr  Fisfiz,"  she 
said,  with  a  gushing  little  manner  that  b,id  something 
fresh  and  youthful  about  it,  in  spite  of  her  sixty  years  ; 
not  affected  juvenility,  but  the  real  thing.  "  Charming 
man,  Herr  P'isfiz  ;  one  of  the  finest  quartette  players! 
know.  \\&  have  some  pleasant  evenings  here  now  and 
then,  when  his  theatre  is  shut.  I  should  be  happy  to 
see  you  at  my  little  parties,  Mr.  Clissold,  if  you  are 
fond  of  chamber  music." 

•'You  are  very  kind.  I  should  be  pleased  to  make 
i..:ie  of  vour  audience,  however  limited  my  powers  of 
aijprociatiou  might  be.  But  my  call  to-day  is  on  a 
matter  of  business  rather  than  of  pleasure,  aud  I  fe^ 
I  am  likely  to  bore  you  by  asking  a  good  many  ques- 
tions." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Madame  Biilo,  with  a  gracious 
bend  of  the  pink  structure. 

"  First  and  foremost,  then,  may  I  venture  to  ask  if 
you  always  spelt  your  name  as  it  is  inscribed  on  the 
brass  plate  on  your  gate,  oi'  whether  its  present  ortho- 
graphy—the circumflex  accent  included- — is  not  rather 
fanciful  than  correct  ?  Pray  pardon  any  seeming  im- 
pertinence in  my  inquiry.  The  lady  I  am  in  que,st  of 
was  proprietress  of  a  school  at  Seacombe,  in  Cornwall, 
eminently  respected  by  all  who  knew  her.  It  struck 
me  that  3'ou  might  be  that  very  Miss  Barlow." 

The  lady  blushed,  coughed  dubiously,  and  after  a 
little  hesitation,  answered  frankly, 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Clissold,  I  don't  know  why  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  the  matter,"  she  said,  smiling. 
"  It  is  a  free  country,  and  we  are  always  taught  that 
we  may  do  as  we  like  with  our  own.  Now  nothing  can 
be  more  one's  own  property  than  one's  name." 

"  Certainly  not." 

"When  I  came  back  to  England,  after  a  lengthened 
sojourn  in  romantic  Italy — the  dream  of  my  life 
through  many  a  year  of  toil — I  found  that  I  was  still 
too  young  and  of  far  too  energetic  a  temperam.ent  to 
settle  down  to  idleness  and  retirement.  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  fifteen  years  ago.  In  Italy  I  had  <ndtiva- 
ted  and  improved  my  powers  as  an  instrumentalist,  and 
I  had  made  myself  mistress  of  the  mellifluous  lan- 
guage to  which  a  Dante  and  a  Tasso  have  lent  renown. 
In  Italy  I  had  been  known  as  the  Signora  Balo,  the 
odious  )■  and  ii-  being  unacceptable  to  southern  ortho- 
graphy. Gradually  I  had  hdlen  into  the  way  of  writing 
my  mime  as  my  Italian  friends  preferred  to  write  it; 
and  ultnnately,  when  I  established  myself  in  this  mo- 
dest dwelling  aud  is.^ued  my  circulars,  I  jn-eferred  to 
appeal  to  a  patrician  and  fashionable  public  under  the 
Italiiinised  name  of  Balo,  aud  with  the^  prefix  Ma- 
dame." 

"  Your  explanation  is  perfect,  madame,"  replied 
Humphrey,  "  and  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  can- 
dour. And  now  may  I  inquire  if  you  remember 
among  your  pupils  at  Seacombe,  a  young  lady  of  the 
nam.e  of  Trevanard  ?" 

Madame  Biilo  looked  agitated,  even  at  the  mention 
of  the  name. 

"  lleuicmber  Muriel  Trevanard  !"  she  exclaimed. 
"  I  do  indeed  ramember  her.  She  was  my  favour- 
ite pupil — a  Invelygirl,  full  of  talent — a  charuiing  crea- 
ture." 

"  Have  you  any  idea  of  her  i::te  in  after-life?" 

"  Xo,''  returned  the  schoolmistress  witii  a  ti'oubled 
look;  "  it  ought  to  have  been  very  brilliant,  but  I  fear 
it  was  a  blighted  life." 

"  It  was,  indeed,''  said  Humphrey,  and  then  as 
briefly  as  he  could,  he  told  Madame  Balotipstory  of  her 
pupil's  after-life.  ^ ' 

Madame  Eiuo  heard  him  with  undisguised  agita- 
tion. A  little  cry  of  horrified  surprise  broke  from  her 
more  than  once  duririg  his  narrative. 

"  Xow,  aiu  r  considering  the  case  from  evtry  point 
of  view,  1  arrived  at  a  certain  conclusion,"  said  Hum- 
phrev. 

■■  And  th;a  v.-ns  "  ^ 

"  That  George  Penwyn  and  MurijR  Trevanard  were 
m.-.n  and  wife,  and  that  you  were  aware  of  their  mar- 

1  iage," 

It  wai  some  moments  before  Madame  Balo  recovered 
herself  sufficiently  to  reply.    She  .sat  looking  straight 
1  bsfore  her,  with  "a  troubled  countenance,  then  sud- 


denly rose,  and  walked  down  the  room  once  or  twice 
made  as  if  she  would  have  spoken,  yet  was  duin'o,  an* 
then  as  suddenly  sat  down  again. 

"  Mr.  Clissold,"  she  said,  abruptly,  after  these  va 
rious  evidences  of  a  f.erturbed  spirit,  "  you  have  mad< 
me  a  very  miserable  woman." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  tht-t,  Madame  Biilo." 

"  That  poor  ill-used  girl — that  martyred  girl — con 
demned  'oy  her  own  mother — disgraced  and  exiled  ii 
her  own  home — tortured  till  her  brain  gave  way — ws? 
as  honest  a  woman  as  I  am — a  true  and  loyal  wife, 
bound  to  George  Penwyn  legally,  aud  with  myknotr- 
ledge.  Yes,  there  was  a  marriage,  and  I  was  preseai 
at  the  ceremony.  I  foolishly  permitted  myseii  to  bs 
drawn  into  George  Penwyn's  boyish  scheme  of  a  secret 
marriage.  It  was  to  be  the  mere  legal  marriage,  onl^ 
a  tie  to  bind  them  for  ever — but  no  more  than  a  t£e 
until  George  should  have  won  hi8  father's  consent  or 
been  released  by  his  father's  death,  and  they  shocld 
be  free  to  complete  their  union.  A  fooUsh  busiueas, 
you  will  say,  in  the  bud,  but  I  was  a  foolish  woman, 
and  Ithought  it  such  a  grand  thing  for  my  pupil — my 
bright  and  beautiful  Muriel,  whom  I  loved  aB  if  she 
had  been  my  own  daughter — to  win  the  young  senile 
of  Penwyn." 

Maflame  Balo  said  all  this  in  little  half-coherent 
gushes,  not  strictly  calculated  to  make  things  clear. 

"  If  you  wouldkindly  give  me  a  direct  and  suflficiei:* 
account  of  this  matter — so  far  as  you  were  concerned 
in  it  or  piivy  to  it — you  v.-ould  be  doing  me  an  ex- 
treme kindness,  Madame  Bilo,"  said  Humphrey 
earnestly.  "  Miich  wrong  has  been  done  thiit  can 
never  be  repaired  upon  this  earth  ;  but  there  is  some 
part  of  the  wrong  that  may  perhaps  be  set  right,  if 
you  give  me  your  uttermost  aid." 

"  It  is  yours,  Mr.  Clissold.  Command  me.  Ton 
have  no  idea  how  fond  I  was  of  that  poor  girl — ^how 
proud  of  the  talents  which  it  had  been  my  privilege  tc 
develope." 

"  Tell  me  everything  ;  straightly,  simply,  fully." 

"  I  will,"  repHed  Madam  Balo,  "  and  if  I  appear  .. 
blame  in  this  unhappy  story,   you  must  remember  E 
errred  from  want  of  thought,  I  believed  that  I  wu"* 
acting  for  the  best." 

"  Most  of  our  mistakes  in  this  life  are  made  onde? 
that  delusion,"  said  Mr.  Clissold,  with  his  grave  smilo. 

"  You  want  to  know  how  I  came  to  be  mixed  up  ia  , 
Muriel's  love  afiair.  First  you  must  know  that  brfors 
he  went  to  Eton,* George  Penwyn  came  to  me  to  be 
prepared  for  a  public  school.  I  was  a  mere  girl,  and 
had  only  just  set  up  my  estabhshment  for  yotiHg 
ladies  in  those  days,  and  I  was  verj  glad  to  give  two 
hours  every  morning  to  the  .squire's  little  boy,  who 
used  to  ride  over  to  Seacombe  on  his  Exmoor  pony  in 
the  charge  of  a  groom.  A  very  dear  little  fellow  L< 
was  at  nine  years  old.  I  grounded  him  in  French  sec 
Latin — and  even  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  Greca 
during  the  rear  and  a  half  in  which  I  bad  him  for  c 
pupil,  my  own  dear  father  having  given  me  a  thorousi 
classical  education  ;  and,  without  vanity,  I  didn't  tbiak 
many  little  lads  went  to  Eton  that  year  better  t>repar«d 
thi'n  George  Penwyn.  He  was  a  grateful,  warm-hearted 
bov,  aud  he  never  forgot  his  old  friend,  or  his  old- 
fasdiioncd  garden  with  the  big  yellow  egg-plums  on 
the  western  wall.  He  came  to  see  me  many  a  tim«  ia 
his  summer  holidays,  and  afterwards  whenhewa^ia 
the  army.  I  never  knew  him  to  be  three  days  at  h^me 
without  spending  a  morning  with  me.  He  was  p.'co-cz 
the  onlv  voung  man  I  ever  let  come  in  and  out  oi  tny 
house  without  restraint,  for  I  knew  he  wae  the  soul  ci 
honour." 

"  Did  he  first  see  Murisl  Trevanard  in  your  house." 

"  Xo  :  he  was  abroad  at  the  time  Muriel  was  w-itlx 
me.  My  first  knowledge  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Muritl,  and  of  his  love  for  her,  came  from  his  own  lips, 
and  came  to  me  as  a  surprise." 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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THREE  FINE  YOUNG  MEN. 

A  proud  man  was  Abel  Leonard — proud  of  his  house 
and  everything  in  it,  proud  of  his  elegant  and  accom- 
plished daughter,  proud  of  his  long-established  and 
profitable  business.  Abel  Leonard  had  been  heard  to 
boast  that  he  had  in  his  concern  the  three  finest  young 
men  in  the  city.  There  was  his  own  son  Charley — 
he  was  certainly  a  fine  young  man,  and  his  father  was 
more  than  a  little  proud  of  him. 

Tli£n  there  was  Evan  Jones,  the  head  book-keeper. 
Certainly  Mr.  Evan  Jones  was  a  fine  young  man. 

Thirdly — a  sort  '  of  head  clerk  and  general  manager, 
who  made  himself  felt  everywhere,  and  of  -nhom  even 
his  employer  was  half  inclined  to  stand  in  awe — there 
was  Walter  Sterne,  with  an  expression  of  self-con- 
tained firmness  about  his  full,  solid-looking  lips  that 
forbade  any  one  denying  that  Walter  Sterns  was  a  fine 
young  man. 

Walter  bad  many  peculiar  ways  of  his  own. 
He  owned  the  very  respectable  house  he  lived 
in,  and  nevertheless  he  was  accustomed  to  make 
the  fact  that  he  supported  his  mortier,  who  was 
also  his  housekeeper,  an  excuse  for  all  sorts  of 
unnecessary  economies  ;  though  not  only  Abel 
Leonard,  but  his  fellow-clerks,  were  well  aware  that 
Walter's  bank  account  had  been  steadily  climbing  up- 
ward from  the  very  hour,  ten  years  ago,  that  he  had 
entered  the  establishment;  and  yet  Walter  Sterne  was 
e  welcome  visitor  at  the  house  of  his  employer,  for  not 
only  could  he  converge  in  most  modern  languages, 
but  he  could  be  entertaining  in  many  ways,  and 
his  knowledge  of  music  was  hj  no  means  contempt- 
ible. 

Three  very  fine  young  men  were  these,  and  un- 
ioubtedly  Abel  Leonard  was  justified  in  being  proud 
if  them;  but  the  time  had  come,  in  the  natural  course 
)f  human  events,  when  the  old  gentleman  must  neces- 
sarily be  puzzled.  For  forty  years  he  had  had  no  part- 
ner in  business,  and  for  half  that  time  he  was  accus- 
',omed  to  look  upou  his  daughter  Bolle  as  a  girl  ;  but 
low  two  important  iticts  were  slowly  dawning  upon 
him.  One  was  that  he  must  speedily  .issign  the 
:haTge  of  his  business  to  younger  and  more  active  ma- 
nagement ;  and  the  other  was  that  two  (jf  his  very  fine 
young  men  were  rivalling  each  other  in  well-directed 
efi'orts  to  establish  even  a  closer  connection  with  him- 
self than  that  of  partner  in  business. 

Abel  Leonard  had  always  pretended  to  keep  a  sharp 
eye  after  his  books  and  balances,  but  of  late  years  this 
had  been  little  more  than  a  pretence,  until,  now  that 
he  seriously  contemplated  a  change  in  his  arrange- 
meat.s,  he  once  more  made  a  practical  reality  of  his 
Eormal  eiaminations.  Iso  one  but  himself  knew  this, 
however,  for  Abel  Leonard  was  not  a  talkative  man. 

Perhaps  the  old  gentleman  was  not  as  quick  at 
figares  as  he  had  once  been,  and  there  were  some  ac- 
counts that  puzzled  him  sadly.  At  all  events  he  went 
over  them  again  and  again.  Still  he  called  no  one  to 
his  assistance,  though,  as  Charley  was  cashier,  Evan 
Jones  book-keeper,  and  it  was  Walter  Sterne's  duty 
to  go  over  things  after  them,  he  could  have  very  easily 
had  everything  explained.  To  be  sure,  Walter  had 
been  absent  two  or  three  days,  just  before  the  worst  of 
the  puzzle  came.  That  night  Abel  Leonard  went 
home  with  a  clouded  brow,  and  a  good  deal  less  of 
pride  than  usual  in  his  heavy  step. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it — no  doubt  of  it  what- 
srer  ;  theve's  a  deficit  of  three  thousand  pounds  in  the 
cash  ac^oi  at,  and  it  was  well  covered  up  too  ;  false 
entries  and  false  footings,  and  what  not  ;  but  they 
coijd  not  deceive  old  Abel.  I  wonder  how  long  this 
t?iing  has  been  going  on  ?" 

And  then,  as  if  somebody  whispered  to  him,  there 
came  t'ae  thought  of  Vs'alter  Sterne's  comfortable  bank 
account,  so  very  large  for  a  young  man  with  his  salary 
ind  expenses. 

"  I  hope  not — I  hope  not,"  said  Abel.  "  I  wonder 
wb:,t  Belle  thinks  of  him  ?  Anyhow.  I  must  warn  her." 

And  so,  after  dinner  that  evening,  Abel  called  his 
,  CA  :ghter  into  the  libiary,  and  unfolded  his  terrible 
budget  of  news,    tio  absorbed  was _  he  that  he  hardly 
noticed  Belle's  sudden  change  of  colour  when  he  dimly 
hinted  his  suspicions. 

But,  father,  are  you  certain  ?  May  you  not  be 
mistaken  ?  " 

"  Xo,  not  about  the  deficit." 

"  But  who  could  have  taken  the  money  ?" 

"  Any  two'  of  them  could,  if  they  worked  together, 
or  may  be  one  of  them  could  have  done  it  alone.  They 


have  chances  every  now  and  then,  but  Willie  has  the 
most." 

Belle  could,  say  little  more,  but  the  whole  thing 
seemed  impossible. 

"  Walter  will  be  back  tp-night,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, '■  and  I  will  say  nothing  a'bout  it  till  he  has  had 
a  look  at  the  books." 

"  Oh,  dear  I"  said  Belle.    "  It's  too  bad,  anyhow." 

The  n6*t  day,  Abel  Leonard  sent  down  word  that 
he  was  ill,  and  did  not  make  his  appearance  on  that  or 
the  day  following,  so  that  the  three  fine  young  men 
had  it  all  their  own  way.  The  second  evening, 
Walter  Sterne  .;ame  up  to  the  house  to  make  one  of 
his  frequent  calls.  He  was  received  as  usual,  made  a 
good  report  of  the  busine-'s,  but  he  seemed  to  have 
something  heavy  on  his  mind.  'What  it  was  he  did 
not  mention  in  his  brief  interview  with  his  employer, 
nor  did  the  latter,  muffled  up  in  somewhat  theatrical 
flannels,  make  any  allusion  to  his  own  portentous  dis- 
covery. After  the  talk  with  the  old  gentleman,  there 
followed  a  very  interesting  call  in  the  parlour,  and 
never  before  had  Belle  Leonard  .seemed  so  subdued  in 
her  manner  or  so  sweetly  engaging.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent did  her  manner  and  the  half-pleading  expression 
•  of  her  face  work  upon  the  already  pretty  well  formed 
determinatioij  of  her  young  friend  that  the  secret, 
which  for  a  long  time  had  been  only  bnlf  a  secret, 
forced  its  way  to  hips  in  a  a  rush  of  earnest  and  elo- 
quent avowal.  Belle  bov.-ed  hsr  face  upon  her  hands  for 
a  moment,  and  then  raised  it,  pale  as  marble,  but  as 
firm. 

"  Mr.  Sterne  must  give  metimefor  consideration.  If 
ho  will  call  again  to-morrow  evening  I  will  give  him 
his  answer." 

Walter's  fellow-clerk  was  destined  to  receive  a  very 
similar  reply  to  a  very  similar  (juestion,  only  that  Evan 
was  put  off  somewhat  indefini^^y. 

Still  later  that  same  evening,  two  very  fine  yoi'.ng 
men  were  walking  down  the  street,  arm  in  arm, 
when  one  said  to  the  other  :  ^ 

Evan,  I  c:',n't  go  to  the  old  gentleman  for  more 
money  just  now — have  you  any  over  *'' 

"  Not  a  farthing.  You  know  how  unlucky  we've  been 
of  late.'' 

"  O.in't  you  raise  some  ?" 

"  Don't  think  I  can.  I  know  I've  done  a  good  deal 
for  you  already." 

"  Yes  ;  but  that  will  be  all  right  when  you  marry 
Belle." 

"  Yes  ;  you  must  help  me,  then." 
"  Why  don't  you  propose  ?" 
"  I  did  that  very  thing  to-night." 
"  You  don't  say  so  !    What  luck  ?" 
"  Good,  I  should  think  ;  only  she  has  put  me  off  for 
a  week." 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing.  You  couldn't  have  expected 
an  answer  ofF-hand." 

'■  Not  fmm  so  proud  a  girl  as  Belie  Leonard.  Still 
you  can  help  me." 

"  I  will.  Don't  be  afraid  ;  I'm  not  anxious  for 
Walter  Sterne  a;;  a  brother-in-law,  I  assure  you." 

"  Ha,  ha  !  don't  worry  yourself  about  that." 

And  so  they  separated  ;  but  the  next  morning,  no 
sooner  did  Evan  Jonea  reach  the  office  than  AValter 
called  him  aside  for  a  j^rivate  consultation. 

Whatever  was  its  nature,  even  the  countenance  of 
Walter  Sterne  was  unable  to  conceal  an  expression  of 
astonishment  or  consternation. 

"  But  why  did  you  not  tell  me  at  once  ?"  he  a.^ked. 

"  I  knew  your  cast-iron  ways,  and  I  was  nfrai  1  roi : 
would  tell  the  old  gentleman,  and  that  wouldn't  do, 
you  know. " 

"Tell  him?  No,  never!  We  must  keep  him  ig- 
norant at  any  cost." 

"  But  how  wil*  we  do  it '" 

"  Oh,  leave  that  to  me.  I'll  go  over  the  books  again 
at  once.    There  won't  be  the  slightest  danger."  ' 

Walter  Sterne  was  unusually  bu.syw;tli  his  accounts 
that  day,aud  in  the  afternoon,  late,  Abel  L^-naard  t  ame 
down  in  a  carriage.  He  tumbled  the  huoks  over,  if: 
usual,  but  had  little  to  say,  and  he  really  looked  sick 
when  he  started  for  home. 

The  ride  was  not  a  long  one,  but  it  seemed  to  have 
shaken  all  the  pride  out  of  the  :;it  little  merchant.  As 
he  entered  the  hall  he  v/as  met  by  Belie. 

''  Father  ?" 

''  The  very  worst.  Belle  !'' 
"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  T'he  footings  and  entries  are  corrected,  and  the 
cash  is  all  sti-aight  again.  " 

"  h'.it.  how  is  that  the  worst  !" 

'  The  corrections  are  all  m  VvVlvs.-  ^iterae's  own 
Land.  He  has  been  alarmed  in  some  way,  and  has  pivt. 
the  money  back  to  save  him&elL" 


"  Oh,  father,  isn't  it  terrible." 

"  Indeed  it  is  Belle.  And  I  loved  that  young  man 
alm.ost  like  a  son.  I'd  have  trusted  him  with  all  I  jivas 
Worth. 

And,  to  tell  the  truth,  both  father  and  daughter 
were  thoroughly  miserable.  Belle  especially  looked 
forward  with  a  nervous  horror  to  the  fast-approaching 
hour  for  Walter's  call. 

At  last  the  expected  feet  were  on  the  doorstep,  and 
never  had  he  looked  so  near  the  beau  ideal  of  a  "  fine 
young  man"  in  the  eyes  that,  already  swoollen  with 
tears,  looked  out  at  him  through  the  curt  i in.?.  There 
■s^.is  even  a  look  ot  pride  and  elation  ou  Walter's  'face 
as  he  entered  the  parlour,  but  his  his  countenance  fell 
as  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  face  that  came  forward  to 
meet  him. 

■■  iiliss  Leonard  ?" 

'■Mr.  Sterns  " 

And  for  a  few  moments  neither  of  them  could  say 
any  more,  and  V."alter's  heart  beat  almost  audibly. 
Iheir  eiuoarras.sment  was,  to  say  the  least,  changed  in 
its  n?  turo  by  the  sudden  entry  of  Abel  Leonard. 

'•  Walter  Sterne,  I  will  save  Belle  .the.  trouble  of 
giving  you  her  enswer.  Does  not  your  own  conscience 
tell  you  what  it  ought  to  be  ?" 

"  Jly  conscience  '  I  cannot  comprehend  you  !  ' 

"  Then  I  will  say  that  I  have  examined  the  books. 
Yes,  you  may  well  turn  pi'.' ,  for  I  saw  them  before 
you  made  the  corrections.  I  may  ;i.lso  add  that  I  have 
extorted  an  unwilling  couf'tsvui  fr.>m  I'lr.  Jones — not 
th.at  he  has  done  wrong  in  a;iv;;:i:!j;  but  his  desire  to 
shield  you.  It  will  not  bt-  i  .  irr  tor  you  to  come 
to  the  office  to-morrow,  51r.      :\z'-r  So  '  ne." 

V»'hile  the  old  gentleman  h\-',  i-":^a  ^.'--aking,  Waltei 
had  been  thinking  with  li-'hai /.j  ?p«fd,  aod  he  now 
replied,  in  a  deep  and  tirm,  thoi;;.,u  LnskyVoice . 

"  Abel  Leonard,  I  see  into  what  a  snare  I  hav#  fallen, 
but  I  see  also  that  I  cannot  at  once  lift  myself  out  of 
it.  I  will  only  say  now,  that  I  ha\e  Deen  utterly 
honest  with  you,  and  more  than  honest.  There  is  not 
one  str.in  ou  m.y  conduct.  '  And  so  saying,  Walter 
strode  out  of  the  room,  and  Out  of  the  house,  leaving 
a  deeper  impression  behind  him  than  he  was  awar.j  cf. 
As  for  Belie,  she  threw  herself  njion  a  sofa  in  the  back 
parlour,  and  all  but  sobbed  herself  to  .^le  p. 

Perhaps  an  hour,  perhaps  moie.  passed  by,  w'nen 
Belle  was  awakened  by  manly  voices,  conversing  near 
her  in  low  tones,  in  the  darkness, 

"  No  you  can't,  Charley  ;  that,  was  the  very  mone^ 
I  let  you  have.  I  told  him  you.  helped  yourself  to  it, 
and  he  ma  le  it  good  to  straighten  the  books  and  clear 
you.  It  WPS  only  by  bad  ljuck  that  the  ofd  gentlcm  in 
pried  it  out,  and  it's  too  late  to  help  it.  He  11  forgive 
\Valter  in  a  day  or  so.  Then,  you  know,  it  fixes  the 
other  thing," 

Thus  far  Ch.arley  had  said  very  littl3  that  Bell*  could 
hear,  but  nov,'  his  voice  was  raiseel  a  little. 

■'  Evan  Jones,  I  never  did  a  mean  thing  in  my  life 
Do  you  think  I  11  shield  mvseif,  or  you  either,  at  th« 
expense  of  a  man  that  would  do  so  generous  a  thing 
as  th.it  !    No,  not  by  ' 

'■  Hurrah  for  you,  Charley  I"  almost  screamed  Belle, 
as  she  sprang  from  the  sofa  andthr--w  'vr  ams  around 
his  neck — very  narrowly  mi.-ifiii2  ti  >  ini.^iake  of 
hug^-ingt'Q=  wrong  man,  I  knew  that  "^V.dter  Sierne 
wiis  IT' t  di.=  bonest !  Co  this  ir^tauu  and  bring 
himbi'.k  hci".  Never  mind  ho-v  I'.^a  it  is.  1 11  go 
and  tell  father  at  once." 

By  the  t!ms  siie  ceased  speaking  t'nere  came  a  Icua 
bang  from  the  front  eloor,  as  it  thut  beh'nd  the  re- 
treating form  of  Evan  Jones. 

Charley  went,  a.-s  he  was  b;delea  ,  ".u  l  if  A'ojI 
Leonard  never  again  boasted  of  bvs  Uuee  ai^e.  yejimg 
men,"  he  harl,  in  after  years,  nmca  to  ^a)  about  "  my 
son-in-law,  Sir.  Sterne,  sir.  ' 


TWO  DAYS. 

Time  wa?,  not  long  ago,  when  Siimmer  shone 
Down  on  those  fields  'naked  dry  beneath  the  glare — 
But  through  this  vale  the  cooling  river  ran. 
And  here  the  festoon'd-chestnut,  now  so  bare, 
Stooi^in  its  own  deep  sh.adow.    From  above, 
Stealing  their  sweetness  from  the  white  rob'd  f.ow'rs, 
A  choir  of  bees  hum'd  low  their  songs  of  love, 
Made  for  the  shade  and  listless  summer  hi.  urs. 

Under  the  leaves  I  sat  one  idle  day 

Dreaming  of  dreams,  of  air-wrought  worhis  of  bl:3f 

Deceiv'd  vith  hopes  that  such  a  time  might  £t.-y 

>'o  thought  intruded  of  a  day  like  tins, 

When  clouds  are  fiathering  round  whose  foldad  gloom 

j^o  summer  sun  may  ever  pierce— this  side  the  tomb ! 

M.  C.  S, 
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KATE  LANDRY'S  MONSTER.' 

Kate  Landry  had  been  married  almost  a  year.  A 
warm-heartoci,  generous,  impulsive  creature,  with 
dark,  »parkliag  eyes,  dimples^ in  her  cheeks  and  chin, 
a  wefilth  of  clustering  cnrls  of  so  deep  a  brown  that 
they  seemed  almost  black  in  the  shade  ;  and  with  a 
disposition  buoyant  and  vivacious.'  She  had  loved 
rhil  p  Landry  with  her  whole  soul— her  first  and  only 
love — and  never  ato(,d  a  happier  bride  at  the  altar,  nor 
one  mora  proud  the  prize  she  had  gamed  in  her 
luisband.  For,  be  it  known  that  other  maidens  had 
sought  Philip  Landry's  love,  and  more  than  one  schem- 
ing mamma  had  vainly  endea-s  oured  to  entrap  him. 

Kate  could  not  forget  all  this,  and  she  was  anxious 
that  all  the  world  should  know  that  s^he  alone  pos- 
sessed her  Philip's  love.  For  a  time  joy  and  gratil  ucio 
reigned  supreme  iu  her  heart.  No  husbatid  could  bo 
more  devoted  than  was  her  own.  And  y<;t,  at  socia' 
i.ssemblie.s,  Philip  talked  and  laughed  with  some  of 
>hose  who  had,  aforetime,  smiled  encouragingly  and 
beseechingly  upon  him.  At  first  Kate  did  not  object 
to  this  ;  but  the  time  came  when  she  did  not  like  to 
seo  old  rivals,  as  she  held  them,  basking  in  the  sun- 
light of  her  husband's  .smiles  ;  and  she  went  so  far  aa 
to  tell  him  that  it  made  her  heart  ache  to  see  him  so 
attentive  to  others. 

"  Mercy  1"  cried  Philip.  "  I  hope  my  little  Kate  is 
init  jeiloMS." 

"  Not  jealous,  Phil.  ;  but  you  know  bow  glad  those 
girls  would  be  if  they  could  win  you  away  from  me, 
even  now.  They  have  not  .forgotten  what  they  lost 
when  you  gave  your  band  to  me  ;  aad  I  am  sure  they 
have  not  forgiven  me." 

"  Why,  my  precious  pet,  you  are  beside  yourself. 
Those  girls  of  whom  yo-i  speak — the  only  ones  with 
whom  I  am  at  al:  familiar — love  you  dearly,  and  are 
most  glad  to  seo  you  happy." 

But  Kate  could  not  believe  it  ;  and  before  the  year 
was  out  she  had  allowed  the  monster  of  the  green  eyes 
to  enter  her  house  and  find  abode  in  her  bosom. 

The  leaves  upon  the  great  elms  and  maples  wore  as- 
suming the  golden  hueji  of  autumn  when  Kate  became 
&  mother,  and  for  a  time  the  monster  was  banished. 
She  had  found  a  new  pride  and  joy  in  her  little  blue- 
eyed  seraph  :  and  her  husband  only  left  her  side  to 
attpnd  to  hii  b,  ,  ,.nd  even  his  business  he  often 

neglected  th.  .  .  with  her. 

ThesnoNs'B  ..I  ,  .  !:.id  come,  and  Christmas  was 
at  hand  ;  and  on  Christmas  Day  Kats\  would  have 
been  married  just  a  year.  She  had  grown  quite  strong 
now,  and  could  wai'ii  to  and  fro  with,  her  babe  in  her 
arms.  .  But  returning  streDgth  did  not  increase  her 
joy,  but  rather  it  bruug'nt  the  monster  "back  with  it. 
Iler  hueband,  who  had  been  so  attentive  during  her 
sickness,  now  gave  more  thought  to  his  business.  She 
forjjot  that  while  she  had  been  weak  he  had  neglected 
his  business  for  her  .sake,  and  that  now  ho  had  only 
resumed  duties  which  imperatively  demanded  his  at- 
tention. The  monster  was  with  her  again,  and  she 
was  willing  to  make  herself  miserable.  Philip  saw 
tiiat  she  •.\'as  often  filent  and  melancholy  ;  'out  he 
thought  that  when  .she  became  stronger,  and  was  able 
to  go  out,  she  would  -evive. 

One  day  Kate  asked  her  husband  why  he  could  not 
jpend  his  evenings  at  home. 

Why,  my  precious  pet,  am  I  not  at  home  every 
night  b'jfore  nine  o'cloc!:  I" 

liut  Kate  did  not  want  him  to  remain  away  from 
ier  at  all  after  tea  until  she  should  be  able  to  bear  him 
ooE>.jiauy. 

Philip  si^iiied,  for  he  could  not  believe  th^t  hi? 
2ittl«  wife  Wiifi  rually  jealov.s.  . 

"  Why,  ble!-s  you,  my  darifng,  you  would  not  wi.«h 
-  to  he^r  me  company  in  the  dingy  ofhce  of  our  manu- 
factory." 

•'Yi^ur  manufactory,  Philip?" 

"  Yes,  my  dt-ar.  There  is  where  I  riva  forced  to  spend 
my  evening*.  Loring,  oiir  head  clerk  and  correspond- 
ent, is  sick  abed,  and  I  have  his  work  to  do.  You 
know  it  is  near  the  clo.se  of  the  year,  and  we  have  all 
our  businedfs  to  square  up  and  balance.  And  let  me 
toll  you,        tliat  thetalanQe-Blieetproinists  tp  show 


a'/prcttygoo.d  figure  in  my  favour.  Aren't  you  glad? 
[  have  worked  hard  during  the  fmst  year,  for  I  Kjve 
hart  a  precious  charge  to  v.ork  lof.'' 

Kate  was  j<lad;  and  fhe  kne\V  very  v.:ell  that  Philip 


hiul  woiked  liard:  but  the  mon.-,t';r  of  the  .troen  -syes'rsnatn  she  had  .solved  the*  horrid  nivfteiy 


still  swayed  bar  eniotion;;,  and  she  was  uot  happy.  ^  , 

One  day  a  mcddle.'^ome  woman  came  In  to  ste  ft.ite 
and  to  fondle  snd  admire  the  h.ibe.  It  was  a  w(;uian 
who  h.Td  once  sought  fo  wiu  smilc^i  from,  PBilip  Landry 
but  without  success.  Philip  had  plainly  /,lio-.ved  her 
that  he  dislib.ed  her;  and  she  liad  not  forgiven  him. 
She  held  the  b  the  in  her  arms,  and  whispe:  ed  luyste- 
riou.s.tliing.s  into  K  ite's  ear. 

'■  !Mary  Wingate — a  poor  dres.s-maker]"  crlfcd  tCate. 
'•  1  c  ;iinot  believe  it." 

'■  Pocjr,  and  a  dresc-makcr,  I  admit,"  said  the  visi- 
tor; ''but  i.s  she  not  young  and  handsome?" 

The  enemy  had  a,pplie;l  the  torch,  and  .?he  was  con- 
tent to  gci  awayfind  leave  the  fire  to  burn. 

That  evening  after  tea,  Kate  called  her  servant  to 
her  room. 

"  Besrne.  I  think  I  can  trust  you  ?"  . 

"Indeed  you  ran,  ma'am." 

"  And  I  know  you  would  serve  me  ?" 

"As  I  would  my  own  blessed  mother." 

"And  if  I  give  you  a  secret  commission  you  will  be 
cirQumcpect  and  silent." 

"  As  the  grave." 
■  "And  ask  no  questions." 
Not  a  qiVostion." 

"  Then,  Br»--ie,  I  want  you  to  put  on  your  hood  and 
shawl,  and  follijwyour  master.  I  want  to  know  every 
place  which  he  visits  this  evening.  Will  you  do 
this?" 

The  servant  promised  ;  and,  having  received  a  few 
additional  directions,  ."he  went  her  way. 

Kate  did  not  sea'her  servant  agaiu  until  i^fter  her 
husband  hid  left  theliouse  on  the  following  morning. 

"I  couldn't  come  to  you  last  night,"  exclaimed  Bes- 
sie, "  because  tnaater  got  homo  almost  r.s  soon  as  I 
did."  ■  » 

"  Then  you  watched  him.?" 

"  Ye.s." 

Kate  Landrj'  felt  guilty  and  ashamed,  and  had  half 
a  mind  to  let  the  matter  drop,  and  ask  no  more  ;  but 
the  monster  urged  her  on. 

"Where — where — did  he  go  ?" 

"  He  went  to  the  factory,  ma'am — and  to — to——-" 

"Where!"     .  • 

"  Miss  Mary  Wingat«'s." 

"  Did  he  go  into  her  l-.ou.se  ?" 

"  Yes,  m.i'ani.  He  knucl:ed,  and  Miss  Mary  herself 
came  to  the  door,  and  showed  hi'm  in." 

"  Thnt  will  cio,  Be.s»ie.  I  thank  you.  You  will  not 
speak  of  this  ?"    .  ■ 

"  IS^o.  nia'am."  ' 

In  all  her  life  Kate  Landry  had  not  passed  so  miser- 
able a  day  as  that  \vhich  followed  this  revelation.  And 
it  was  the  day  before  Christmas  !  0,  how  should  .she 
bear  up  ?  She  caught  her  child  to  her  bosom,  and,  with 
hj'sterio  sobs,  declared  that  she  had  nothing  else  left 
on  earth  to  love. 

In  the  evening  her  husband  came  home,  but  she  did 
not  go  down  to  the  tea-table.  After  supper  he  came  up 
to  see  her.  She  would  have  then  taxed  him  with  his 
perfidy,  but  she  dared  not  tviin  herself  to  the  task. 
The  wound  was  too  fresh,  and  her  heart  too  sore.  She 
said  she  wa.?  sick,  and  could  not  leave  her  room. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  business  neces.sarily  calls  me  to 
the  ofiics  this  evening,  '  said  Philip,  after  he  'had 
kissed  his  wife — a  kiss  whic'a  she  did  not  return — 
"  but  I  will  get  back  as  soon  .as  posii'oie.  You  must 
b=  v/eil  to-iiiorrow,  for  you  know  ii  is  Christmas — and 
the  anniversary  oi  our  marriage.  O,  Kale — my  own — 
we  must  be  bright  and  hapuy  to-morrow." 

H.'>,ppy  ?  Ah':  poor  Kate  lamented,  after  her 
husband  had  gone,  that  she  should  never  be  happy 
again. 

It  was  almost  nine  o'clock  when  Philip  returned  ; 
but,  instead  of  coming  to  his  wife's  room,  she  heard 
him  enter  the  library. 

She  waited  for  him  full  half  an  hour,  she  thought, 
and  then,  resolved  to  know  what  he  wa.s  doing,  she 
drew  her  robe  about  her,  anrl  went  down.  She  ap- 
proached the  library  without  noise,  and  opened  the 
door. 

Philip  was  at  his  writing-table,  in  the  act  of  sealing 
a  letter,  and  when  he  saw  her  he  threw  it  hastily  into 
a  pigeon-hole,  and  put  something  else  into  a  drawer. 
He  was  evidently  disconcerted  and  embarrassed,  and 
his  face  flushed. 

•'  Kate  '"  , 
"  I  only  wanted  to  know  if  you  had  come,"  and, 
ttius  speaking,  she  closed  the  door  and  went  awegr. 


She  hud  determined  that  aha  would  know  to  whom 
th.-ft  biUd-doux  v,-a5  directed — for  that  such  was  the 
character  of  the  mic.sive  the  had  no  doubt  ;  and  the 
monster  had  whisiv  red  to  her  that  she  mu.st  be  .^ocret 


. .  She  haa  just  entereii  her  chamber  when  slie  heard 
her  husband  come  out,  and  go  down  into  the  base- 
ment. 

AfllSng  upon  the  impulse  of  the  momeiit,  she  ha.s- 
teued  back  to  the  library,  and  went  in. 

The  g:is  v/afi  itiU  burning.  She  found  the  billet  in 
the  ])igcon-hole — a  dtiicate,  sweetly-perfumed  mis- 
sive, sealed  with  two  hearts  upon  a  Cupid's  d»i  t,  but 
it  was  not  super.«CTibed.  iihe  next  tiied  the  dia«er 
which  she  had  seen  him  open  and  shut,  but  she  found 
it  locked.  She  daicd  not  look  for  the  keys,  for  h-.r 
huoband  might  return  ;.--o  she  crept  back  Vj  her  cham- 
ber, and  sought  her  )Jiliow,  and  th-.-re,  in  her  grea:t 
grief,  with  her  babe  upon  her  bosom,  sh-;  iobbed  her- 
belt  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning — the  ruorning  of  Christma*  Day — 
Philip  .wo.se  early,  .-.nd,  having  thrown  on  his  dres.iiif- 
gown,  he  left  th«  chaiiiber.  Kato  started  up  to  follow 
him.  A  wild  passion  had  seized  her  to  ki:o\v-what  ha 
did — to  knov/  if  he  sent  anything  away  from  the  house. 
As  she  gained  the  floor  her  glance  cjught  something 
upon  the  dressing-table,  and  she  went  to  look.  It  waa 
an  ebouy  cSskec,  richly  inlaid  with  mother-o'-jxail 
and  bound  with  silver,  and  upon  the  cover  was  her 
own  name  in  rai.;ed  letters  ot  gold.  She  opened  it, 
and  saw  a  billet  addressed  to  herself.  It  was  the  self- 
same missive  which  she  had  seen  her  husband  hide 
from  her  in  the  pigeon-hole.  Beneath,  upon  cushions 
of  black  valvet,  she  found  a  full  set  of  diamonds  and 
rybics — just  such  jev.-els  as  she  had  once  told  Philip 
she  should  like  to  wea'-  if  she  were  a^e-^in  hrr  eyes 
the  richest  of  all  predous  i-toncs. 

With  trembliiig  fingers  and  tumultuously  throbbing 
her.rt,  Kate  broke  the  seal,  and  this  was  wkat  she 
read  upbn  th--  daintily  embossed  theet  : 
■  My  owv  K.4TF.—.Mv"\Vife,— Accent  thi»  Christn»s  and 
anniversary  gift  as  a  flight  muniento  of  your  husband  s  ever- 
fncreasins  love ;  ar.il  as  ;liose  bright  jewels  fiash  ba-.-k  liij 
li.lht  th.\t  falls  nptin  them,  so  may  our  hearts  contiBuallj 
give  forth  a  gioivia,;,'  effulgcace  friiin  the  liyht  and  waimili  o< 
huly,  trustful  atrection,  ever  abiding  and  cherished  thiTeit. 
y..  Chri.stnias,  IS— .  Philip. 

Kate  had  pressed  the  not-3  to  her  bosom,  and  stood 
with  tears  gathtiing  in  her  eyes  when  some  one  rapped 
upon  ht-r  door.  She  hastened  to  open  it,  thinking 
that  she  should  meet  Philip.  B'ut  no — it  was  Bessie, 
bearing  a  large  paste-board  bos. 

'■  Here's  something,  m.i'am,  that  Miss  Mary  Win- 
gate 'a  little  brother  brought  to  the  house  last  evening ; 
but  msster  said  I  w-asn't  to  bring  it  up  here  till  this 
m-irmng.    Shall  I  help  yo'u  to  i  jiea  it  I" 

"  iSO,  Bcs.sie  ;  but  I  thank  you  all  the  s,ime." 

When  her  servant  had  gone  Kate  opened  the  box, 
and  on  a  card  she  read—"  F«OM  PHILIP — Christmas, 
IS — .''  And  the  card  lay  upon  a  full  suit  of  Siberiaa 
sables — cloak,  hood,  mufi:',  and  gauntlets.  And  she 
knew,  when  she  had  examined  them,  that  there  was 
not  another  set  so  rich  and  so  valuable  in  the  town. 
And  she  knew,  too,  when  she  saw  the  exquisita  stitch- 
iug  of  the  silken  lining,  that  the  extra  finish  oi  the 
Set  had  been  the  handiwork  of  Mary  Wingate. 

"  Kate  ' — my  own  darling." 

She  looked  up,  and  saw  her  husband.  A  momont — 
and  th?u,  upon  her  knees,  she  told  him  all — how  fool- 
ish, how  wicked,  how  miserable,  she  had  buea  ;  and 
whca  she  asked  him  to  forgive  her,  he  caught  her  to 
his  bocom  and  auowored  her  ■^ith  kisses  and  blessicgt. 

And  this  Ca'-  istmas  Day,  so  heavily  ushered  iu,  proved 
a  f  .i,r  'nappier  day  than  had  been  that  other  Christmas 
—a  daj-  of  happiness  growing  out  from  a  lore  tried  ;u:d 
purified. 

Other  Christmas  Days  have  come  and  gone  since 
that  time  ;  ajid  the  diamonds  and  the  rubies  are  not 
mora  bright  t'uaa  are  the  joys  of  Kate  Landry's  houie. 


Aa  Odessa  paper  announces  that  the  rinderpest  is 
raging  in  Sebastopoi  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  that 
cattle  are  falling  down  dead  in  the  streets.  ■ 

BRE.VKF.ibl.— ErrS'SCCCOA  — t.I^.l-.EFt■LA^■DC0>!!•ORTI^■G 

— "  By  a  thoroajh  knowled.sje  of  the  natural  laws  ■which 
govern  the  operatioEs  of  digestion  ar.d  nutrition,  and  by  ! 
careful  r.piilicntion  of  the  line  properties  of  weU-soleciec 
cccra,  Mr.  Epps  has  proWdtfi  oi.r  breakfast  tablet,  with  < 
delicately  ilivoured  beverage  which  may  save  usmaKy  heavj 
doctors'  bills." — Civil  Sevcice  Gazette.  Slade  simply 
Boiling  Water  or  Milk.  Sold  by  Grocers  ,  in  packet*  only, 
labellcrt— "  Jahes  Epps  a.nd  Co.,  Homo  op.ithic  CheraiifTs, 
4.~^.  Threadncedle-atrect,  ssd  170,  Picc-wliliy  ;  V  orks,  Eu>toj:- 
reati,  Loudon." 

>lAM"rACrURE  OF  CocoA — "\\c  will  now  give  an  aocmm'. 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  .Tames  fippsaud  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  worlds  iu  the  Su.itou. 
road,  LoQ^9B,"—&«e  Article  in  CafttU't  UousiMa  i^mit, 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


soa 


/IN  ENCOUNTER  WITH  A  PIRATE 

It  w»s  a  beautiful  eveniug  iu  the  monta  of  June, 
and  most  of  th«  crew  and  iiU  of  the  passengers  wvre 
lounging  on  the  deck  of  the  Isabella,  a  merchant  vcs- 
wl  bound  for  Jamaica  from  England. 

V>'e  were  among  the  lesser  Antille.'!,  on  whit;h  ac- 
jouiit  a  strict  watch  had  to  be  kept  all  th^  time. 

As  is  frequently  the  case>  in  these  waters,  the  wind 
died  away  with  the  daylight,  and  everything  seenjud 
as  calm  as  a  spring  scene  at  home.  The  water  was 
hardly  ruffled but  still,  sudden  squalls  are  so  often 
the  followers  of  calm  spells  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
islands  that  the  captain  h.id  given  orders  that  all 
should  be  made  "snug  aloft." 

It  was  the  first  trip  for  me  in  western  waters,  and  I 
was  very  'much  amused  at  the  many  boobies,  as  they 
are  properly  called,  who  would  settle  down  somewhere 
on  the  rigging,  and  sleep  as  contentedly  as  if  they 
owned  the  vessel. 

While  amusing  myself  throwing  little  pieces  of 
wood  and  other  things  at  one  of  these  birds  that  had 
taken  up  his  quarters  for  the  night,  I  heard  tho  man 
«n  watch  cry  : 

"  A  sail  on  the  larboard  bow  !" 

At  this  time  slavers  and  pirates  wore  very  Common 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  hence  I  experienced 
n  very  unpleasant  sensation  at  hearing  the  cry  of 
■'  i\  sail." 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  have  been  a 
very  pleasant  episode  in  tho  dull  life  of  a  passenger  on 
a  merchant  vcs.sel  to  have  a  chance  of  exchanging 
compliments  with  some  others  than  his  daily  com- 
panions of  the  voyage  ;  but  now',  in  waters  infested  by 
pii'ates,  the  feeling  was  a  very  diflerent  one,  especially 
80  since  we  hdd  a  rather  valuable  cargo,  and  the 
Isabella  would  have  been  a  first-class  prize. 

The  sun  had  set  some  three  hours  before  the  sail 
tas  se.:'n,  so  that  it  was  difficult  at  first  to.  detL'rmiue 
rrhat  she  \fas  ;  but  after  the  captain  had  taken  a  good 
survey  through  his  night  glass,  he  made  her  out  to  be 
I  schooner  with  royal*  set. 

I  asked  him,  n-ith  some  fear  and  trepidation,  what 
bethought  she  was,  and  his  answer  did  not  serve  to 
make  me  feel  any  mors  comfortable. 

"  She  is  the  Flying  Dutchman,  or  some  such  craft," 
he  said. 

He  still  kept  a  close  watch  on  her  movements  through 
his  glass,  as  she  appeared  to  be  standing  right  across 
oar  forefoot.  At  length  he  cried  out  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel  : 

"  Bring  her  head  up  to  the  wind,  We'll  see  what 
she  h."  And  then,  turning  to  the  mate,  he  told  him 
to  have  everything  in  readinqss  for  a  striiggle,  as  he  de- 
termined not  to  let  his  vessel  go  easily." 

Soon  everything  had  changed  on  the  Isabella  ;  even 
the  booLiea  that  had  been  snoozing  so  comfortably  left 
their  rigging  beds,  and  were  fivicg  around  with  that 
dull,  heavytlap  of  the  wing.  The  sailors,  fore  and  aft, 
•were  all  in  commotion  ;  the  ports' were  thrown  open, 
tho  carronades  run  out.  The  men  waited,  and  the  p?s- 
scngers — of  v.hom  there  were  fiftofcn — were  notified  of 
■wh^.t  mi>;ht  take  place. 

The  schooner  did  not  seem  to  take  any  notice'bf  us 
a;  all,  and  suddenly  disappe.ired  in  the  darkness  of  the 
u:^ht,  which  was  then  coming  on. 

The  captain  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this,  and 
aitiiough  he  made  all  the  men  who  were  not  on  guard 
go  to  their  hammocks,  yet  he  gave  orders  lor  them  to 
b re.idy  at  a  moment's  warning  ;  and  he  remained  up, 
and  kept  a  continual  look-out  toward  all  points  of  the 
cumpas.-!.  As  'he  had  anticipated,  about  one  o'clock  in 
t';e  morning,  hj  heard  the  slow  call  of  the  watch  : 

'•  Sail  on  the  ."itarboard  quarter  !  Suspicious 
schooner  !" 

The  captain  had  observed  the  snil  about  the  same 
time,  and  recognised  it  at  once  as  the  same  sail  of  the 
earlier  pai  t  of  the  night  ;  but  what  appeared  stnnge 
to  him  was  that,  althoug'a  the  wind  had  not  shifted  at 
all  in  his  sail.^,  still  the  craft  appeared  to  be  bearing 
right  down  on  his  quarter  from  tho  opposite  side. 

>Isr  royals  were  square  and  full,  and  she  was  coming 
o  .  direct  and  steady  as  a  swan. 

There  were  now  no  doubt.!  as  to  her  intention,  and 
80  there  was  a  piping  up  of  tli**  "revv.  and  preparations 


made  for  a  defence.    St-\  eral  of  the  pas'^eni.'en;  volui". 
teering  to  a.?si.-!t,  I  hoy  were  armed  ai.d  e  quipped. 

We  had  five  c.nronades  on  the  Isabella,  and  thej- 
hnd  been  in  fighting  order  from  the  first  sight  <A  the 
sclioonor;  and  now  muskets,  cutlasses,  and  ammuni- 
tion were  handed  up  from  the  hold  for  the  crew  and 
those  passengers  who  had  volunteered,  so  that  v>-o  pre- 
sented quite  a  formidable  ari'ay  against  an  att...ckiiig 
party.  ^ 

During  these  preparations  the  piratical  craft  had 
approached  quite  near  us.  when  she  suddenly  bore  up. 

The  captain  now  hailed  her  to  knov/  her  name  and 
where  she  was  from. 

A  kind  of  mixed  jargon  of  Spanish  and  Port  jgucss 
was  the  only  response. 

While  this  coUoquy  was  going  on  the  pirate  walked 
round— as  the  captain  explained  it  to  mo — our  stern, 
and  as  she  caihe  up  on  tho  lar'ooard  side,  the  captain 
ordered  one  of  the  stern  guns  to  be  fir^-d  across  her 
bows.  Xo  notice  was  taken  of  our  salute,  and  she 
again  mysteriously  disappeared.  The  captain  after- 
wards espluined  to  me  that  some  of  the  hulls  of  these 
schooners  were  so  constructed  that  by  turuing  some 
screws  tlie  sea  would  rush  into  their  false  keels  or 
bottoms,  and  accelerate  their  .speed  in  an  amazing  de- 
gree. 

There  was  no  more  sleep  on'the  Isabella  that  night. 
Dawn  was  fast  approaching,  and  with  it  that  solemn, 
still  darkness  v.'hich  always  precedes  the  coming  day. 
Some  of  the  crew,  and  most  of  the  pas? engcrs,  were 
lying  around  on  the  deck,  enjoying  a  little  sleep  in 
brokenji.iui;  but  the  captain  was  still  pacing  up  and 
down,  uneasy  and  very  much  excited.  The  mysterious 
movements  of  the  schooner  and  her  rapid  sailing 
completely  annibilateil  all  feeling  of  ease  and  comfort. 
He  felt  satisfied  th:'.t  the  pirate  would  attack  him. 
And  although  he  was  quite  sure  of  success  in  being 
able  to  withst.iadany  attempt  at  boarding,  yet  he  was 
afraid  that  he  could  iSt  succeed  in  capturing  the 
schooner. 

We  had  been  becalmed  since  snnset,  and  the  log 
showed  that  we  did  not  move  half  a  knot  an  hour,  so 
that  our  chances  to  run  her  down  were  very  slim. 

It  was  just  aboiit  an  hour  before  daybreak  frhen  our 
attention  was  aroust  d  by  a  flash  on  our  starboard^ 
quarter,  and  immediately  after  it  the  ball  .passed 
whizzing  through  our  rigging. 

In  a  moment  all  hands  were  at  their  places,  and  none 
too  soon,  for  the  pirate  was  bearing  down  on  us  with 
full  sails. 

Everything  now  seemed  to  point  to  a  desperate  c^^n- 
flict.  The  pirate  would  try  and  make  the  attaclc  sii0:t. 
sharp,  and  decisive,  and  the  Isabella  would  have  to  be 
on  the  defensive  altogether,  unless  the  trade  wind 
would  spring  up. 

Down  she  came  on  us  with  full  sails,  like  an  eagle 
bearing  on  its  prey. 

The  captain  had  given  his  orders  to  the  crew  not  to 
make  any  show  of  resistance  until  the  pirate  v.'uuld 
throw  out  lho  grappling-irons,  preparatory  to  boarding. 
"  Then,"  said  he,  "  every  man  for  himself  ;  and  ha  that 
kills  most  of  the  Portuguese  scoundrels  shall  be  re- 
warled  accordingly." 

At  the  time  of  firing  she  was  not  over  half  a  mile 
away,  so  that  soon  her  bow  was  across  our  stern. 

It  is  impossible  to  de?oribe  the  excitement  and  en- 
thusiasm which  prevailed  among  the  crew,  many  of 
whom  had  been  at  different  times  upon  war  vessels, 
and  had  a  passion  for  that  kind  of  service. 

The  pirate  seemed  to  think  that  wc  were  going  t" 
offer  but  feeble  resistance,  for  as  soon  as  they  passed  ] 
our  stern  their  little  craft  turned  around,  as  obedient  ] 
to  the  helmsman  as  a  horse  to  his  (ider,  and  at  once  i! 
made  preparation  for  boarding.  ! 

Their  ropes  and  irons  were  pj  epared,  and  the  men  i 
all  armed  like  ourselves,  with  cutlasses  and  muskets,  j 

As  soon  as  the  first  grappling-iron  was  thrown  over  ; 
the  stern  of  the  Isabella,  the  captain  gave  orders  to  I 
fire.  ■     _  I 

We  had  ran  out  two  of  the  carronadea  from  their  I 
port-holes,  and  loaded  them  with  musket  balls  wrapped  / 
up  in  canvas  ;  and  as  Boon  as  the  order  was  given,  both  1 
of  them  w  ere  discharged. 

Although  several  of  the  pirate's  crew  were  killed 
and  a  number  wounded  by  this  discharge,  still  the  iron 
was  securely  fasteae4,  and  tv,-o  others  thrown  oii 
board. 

Up  to  this  tiine  none  of  us  had  used  our  small  arms, 
but  as  soon  as  the  three  iron.^  were  made  f.ist,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  work  of  a  moment,  the  commanding 
officer  (if  the  piiatSTVas  the  tirbt  to  b^jaid  the  Isauel'a, 
followed  by  about  twenty-five  as  fierce  looking  de- 
speradoes as  I  ever  met. 

Di-y  was  now  dawning,  no  that  we  would  not  have 


to  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  darknec-s  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  pirate's  uaptoiu  jumped  on  board,  a  h.uui- 
lo-haud  eontlict  ensued;!  the  muskets  v;cre  tlirowix 
aside,  as  being  of  no  uso,  and  the  cutlasses  were  wielded 
well. 

The  pirates  were  evident! j"  getting  the  advantage  of 
U5,  when  one  of  tho  men  who  h;\d  gone  to  the  fore-top 
cried  out  : 

"  Sail  on  the  starboard  quarter  !  British  man-of- 
war  !" 

That  cry  was  a  god-send.  It  revived  the  drooping 
hopes  of  the  Isabella's  crew  ;  and  their  joy  was  still 
further  increased  Vi-hen  the  man  again  ciied  out  : 

"  She  is  bearing  d  >wr  |on  u?,  full  rai  G  ' 

The  pirates  now  knew  that  t'neir  oiiiy  safety  w;'3  in 
a  rapid  fiicht,  for  if  caught,  everj'  man  of  them  would 
have  been  hung  around  the  masts  of  their  own  schooner 
and  hence  they  retreated  to  their  craft,  cut  the  grap- 
pling iron  ropes,  and  made  ofi'. 

At  the  moment  cat's-paws,  the  forerunners  of  the 
trade-winds,  began  'to  creep  in  from  the  sout'h-eait, 
and  the  pirat?  darted  off  like  a  bird.  The  island  of 
St.  D  inii.rigo  was  on  our  leeward  about  a  Itagne.  and 
the  piiate  made  her  course  for  that  shore  ;  but  tlio 
man-of-wrr  crowding  her  top  much,  the  crow  left  the 
schooner  .and  took. to  ther  boats. 

They  ha  1  hardly  got  tv,-o  hundred  yards  off  when 
the  whole  schooner  was  wrapt  in  flames,  and  soon  a 
terrific  explosion  took  place,  which  was  the  most  terri- 
ble I  ever  heard. 

The  Isabella  reeled  with  the  shock,  and  when  the 
smoke  cleared  away  not  a  vestige  of  the  schooner  was 
to  be  sciu,  save  a  few  blac'ceued  spar.-:. 

But  the  de.>truction  did  not  stop  here.  The  explosion 
had  evideutly  taken  place  sooner  than  the  pirates  had 
expected,  and  three  of  their  five  boats  Were  swampi  d 
by  the  force  of  the  concussion. 

Boats  were  immediately  lowered,  both  from  ou/  own 
ship  and  the  man-of-war,  to  save,  if  pos.3ible,  any  of 
the  men  thrown  out,  and  also  to  try  and  capture  the 
other  two  boats  ;  but  the  little  things  skipped  along 
the  waves  like  flying  fish,  and  were  too  speedy  for  theii 
pursuers. 

Out  of  the  fifteen  that  were  in  the  three  boat.?  chat 
were  swamped,  only  three  survivors  were  picked  up, 
and  among  these  was  the  captsin  of  rhe  £>irate. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  diificulty  that  -,he  men  weie 
restrained  from  taking  immediate  vengeance  on  the 
miserable  wretches  ;  but  the  oficeri.i  command  of  the 
man-of-war  had  them  secflreJy  Icdgcd  on  board  his 
vessel,  v>'here  they  were  c^mfineS  in  irons. 

As  soon  as  order  was  restored  ou  board  the  Isabella, 
and  a  list  of  killed  and  wounded  made  out,  we  stood 
away  for  Port  Royai,  e.xtremely  glad  to  have  for  a  con- 
sort the  man-of-war. 

Cur  c  (sualties  >\ere  three  killed  and  ten  wounded. 
Among  the  hitter  the  captain  and  7.  held  conspicuous 
placi's — he  v.-ith  his  left  eir  completely  .shaven  oft",  auc' 
an  uglv  v.-ound  across  his  .shoulder  and  breast,  and  1 
v.'it'n  a  terrible  gash  acro.ss  my  forehead. 

Two  davs  after  our  arrival  at  Kingstou  wo  heard 
that  the  three  captives  had  been  hung  at  the  ya-vd-arm 
of  her  Jlaje.sty's  man-of-war. 


PITY  THE  BLIi>"D. 

At  the  wirdv  corner  alone  he  scauds, 
Sishtlcsslv.s'trctoluiig  hi",  heir  less  handj  ;• 
And  mixed  with  the  wail  of  t::e  winter  wind, 
You  hear  his  pitiful  "  Blind  '.  blind  !  blind  ! 

Pity  the  blind  1" 
Is  it  apra'vcr  forh-inse'f  alore 
'Jhat  niur'ir.iiroiiH.  niis'!.';Me  e.or.otoce? 
Are  there -eicc  of  us  whom-jy  i>ass  him  by 
Who  n!i;;!it  also  utter  hi-^  dolciui  cry 

"  I'ity  the  bimd  <" 
Pity  the  hluicl !    Aii  nie  1  ah  "e  ! 
Kov.'  many  pinong  ns  o!cariT  s;'"  7 
E!i::i!iy  '-<..n'.e  stumble  aleii;;  I'.e  .e.'fi. 
P.acce  1  by  ;1)C  b.".niio,^s  h:e:i. 


:'rt 


[  bv  t' 


V,-l; 

Ar-l  i  e 
t<iir.e-  0 
I-rsiii.a 
■WJiislb. 
As 


e  V. ;  ;i  .;  «:>•;•  I  eii  fa.  e, 
:''>]  s^  Ti;e  real  oiftixce ; 
!. (Koine,  :n>i  lii-unnti 
liition  A^'it.hout  a  care, 
i  jji  de.  a:al  peii'ti.  -.Md  pov-'Cr, 
nv  .ai  ii  hour  by  hour, 
irnshe  uttere'i  thf'pray.;r, 


,.e-i-.  I 
il  t  ■ 


V.w  hin  -an-ebiii!ii;  wiiustainKtli  there ; 
Xever  ino;c  hiti  :ny  prayer  <-an  be, 
i'vib 'V'-^riiper,  lor  you  or  #<ir  me, 
I,ii)ii;!i)g  iife's  beiiuty  and  truth  to  find, 
Gra  pro  nohis.   Pity  the  blind.  ' 


M.  IC.  D. 


The  rp.pid  and  daily  increasing  sale  of  Willi-ims  and  Co' i 
Tea.'?  in  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strengtb, 
flavour,  »nd  richness.  Prices,  from  Is.  8d.  to  Cs  Itjd.  per  lb. 
25  Capcl-stroet,  Dublin. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


iOA.  17,  igTiT 


D£x\TH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  LEINST£H. 

On  Octobei'  10,  shortly  after  12  o'clock,  after  daj's 
lii    intense     suS'ering,    Augustus  Frederick  Fitz- 
gerald,  third   Duka   of    Leinster,  died    at  Carton 
ia    his    Sith     year.      The    deceased  nobieman, 
who  iras  Premier  Duke,  Marquis,  and  Earl  of  Ireland, 
was   born    iu    1791,    cue    of    the    sponsors  at 
his   biptism  beinj;    the   Prince    of    Wales,  after- 
!\'.irds  George    IV.    He  succeeded   to   the  family 
title  f.nd  estates  so  long  ago  as  1S04,  when  he  was 
OLilT  thirteen  year^  old.   His  Grace  was  son  of  William 
Robert,  2nd  Duke,  and  the  Hon.  Emilia  Olivia  St. 
George,  only  dr^ughter  and  heir  of  Baron  St.  George. 
He  married  16th  June,  1818,  Lady  Charlotte  Augusta 
Stanhope  (died  1S59),  third  daughter  of  the  .3rd  Earl 
of    Harrington.      Early  in   life  the    Duke  com. 
menced  the  active  part  in  public  concerns  which  he 
sustained  to  the  last.    He  maintained  the  traditional 
iisases  of  the  Geraldiues  by  devoting  a  constant  and 
practical  attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  broad 
possessions,  and  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
in  such  processes  as  the  consolidation  of  farms,  the 
construction  of  fences,  draining,  and  building.  His 
high  position  and  intimate  personal  identification  v.-ith 
most  leading  questions  o£  government    pointed  him 
out  to  the  administration  of  Earl  Grey  as  one  with 
whose  influence  and  with  whose  co-operatiou  a  National 
System  ofEducation  might  be  introduced  into  Ireland, 
It  was  to  him  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  addressed  the 
memorable  letter  in  which  the  scheme  of  the  sys- 
tem   is    set    for-th,    and    his    Grace,  embracing 
warmly  the  project    of  the   Legislature,   acted  for 
many   years  as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Board.  He 
will  be  associated  with  the  Irish  National  System  as 
its  patron,  and,  so  to  speak,  its  pioneer.    A  third  of  a 
century  ago,  when  the  proposal  to  establish  a  National 
Agricultural  Society  was  first  mooted,  the  Duke  cor- 
dially supported  the  endeavours  of  the  originator,  Mr. 
Peter  Piircell,  and,  under  his  auspices  and  direction  as 
President,  that  association  not  only  survived  periods  of 
great  trial  but  it  became  at  length  a  power  for  good  in 
the  land.  The-Queen,  on  her  first  viSit  to  Ireland  iu  1849, 
visited  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Leinster  at  Carton, 
and  an  interesting  record  of  tiie  incident  appears  in 
her  Majesty's  journal,  wheie  she  speaks  of  the  Duke 
as   '•  one  of  the  kindest  and  best  of  men."  His 
Grace  was  from  an  early  stage  of  his  career  con- 
spicuously   identified    with    the    order    of  Free- 
masons.     He  held  the  position  of  Grand  Master 
bince  1813.    The  late  Duke  was,  .in  some  degi'ee,  a 
musical  enthusiast,  and,  before  advancing  years  had 
dulled  his  ear  and  touch,  was  a  performer  of  skill.  He 
exhibited  his  proficiency  at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts 
and  reunions  of  other  societies,  v.'here  the  younger 
members  of  his  family  also  displayed  no  ordinary  abi- 
hty  in  the  charming  art.    Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald  has 
achieved  honours  as  a  musical  compo.ser,  his  "Spirit 
of  the  Ball"  deservedly  retaining  its  popularity  as  one 
of  the  favourite  pieces  a  d  inse  of  the  day.    The  Duke 
<..f  Leinster  ruled  a  siacerely  attached  tenantry,  who 
had  learned  to  value  the  character  of  a  landlori.1  most 
of  whose  years  was  spent  in  their  mid.3t.     He  was 
courteous  and  affable  to  inferior.^,  while  to  those  who 
enjoyed  his  intimacy  or  his  acquaintance,  the  simpli- 
ci^T  of  his  character  and  his  high-miadedness  were  not 
the  least  marked  and  admirable  of  his  personal  traits. 
The  character  and  actions  of  his  Grace  were  directed 
an  influenced  by  a  singularly  well-balanced  mind.  He 
disliked  extremes  of  every  kind.    His  charities  were 
based  upon  this  principle.    He.  never  gave  vast  suin.^., 
but  he  never  gave  less  than  became  his  position.  His 
private  charities,  for  which  we  can  vouch  on  the  best 
authority,  reveal  personal  traits  that  may  be  termed 
beautiful.    There  is  not  ,a  poor  man  or  woman  in  or 
about  Maynooth  but  could  have  dozens  of  autographs 
of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  if  th.ey  chose  to  retain  or  had 
set  any  value  upon  theu!.    The  poor  and  needv  always 
laid  their  cases  and  petitiofls  before  him  by  letters- 
most)  commonly  unstamped.    He  knew  everv  one  in 
his  neighbourhood,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  and 
by  this  knowledge  he  weighed  everv  claim,  and  en- 
closed in  a  letter,  written  and  sealed  "by  his  own  hand, 
what  seemed  to  him  sufHcient  to  meet  each  appeal. 
Some  Jays  before  he  took  his  last  illness  a  man  aiBicted 


with  a  sore  leg  which  prevented  hiui  rr'.iii  working 
besought  his  Grace  for  ten  shilling-;,  the  price  of  an 
apphcation  which  he  heard  would  cure  his  disease. 
He  told  the  Duke  he  worked  for  him  twenty  years 
before.  "  That's  a  long  time  ago,"  observed  his 
Grace,  "but  here  ar«  the  ten  shillings.''  The  man 
gratefully  took  his  leave,  and  was  departing  when  the 
Duke  called  him  back,  and  asked,  "  Who  will  put  thi.^ 
bandage  on  when  you  get  it  ?".  ''  I'll  put  it  on  as  well 
as  I  can,  j'our  Grace,"  i-eplied  the  poor  fellow.  "  That 
won't  do,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "take  these  five  shillings 
more  to  pay  your  train  fare,  and  go  to  Dublin  and 
have  it  put  on  properly."  Iu  incidents  like  this,  of  which 
his  Grace's  personal  history  is  a  continual  record,  lie  the 
likelihood  that  Augu.stus  Frederick  Fitzgerald  will  be 
remembered toposterityas"thegood  Duke  of  Leinster." 

THE  WEAVER'S  WORK. 

In  a  corner  of  a  room, 

By  a  great  unwieldy  loom, 
Sat  the  weaver,  ever  busy  at  his  toil ;. 

Back  and  forth  the  shuttle  goes, 

Inch  by  inch  the  fabric  grows. 
As  the  ball  untwines  in  many  tinted  coil. 

Is  it  carpet  for  a  room 
M  Li     Thr.t  i%  growing  on  his  loom  1 
For  a  prince  or  peasiuit  cioes  he  spend  his  days  ? 

Throwing  richer  colours  in 

Where  tlie  coroniils  begin, 
To  light  the  duller  background  with  their  rays. 

On  the  fabric,  dingy  brown, 

Theie  are  tear  tear  drops  falling  down  ; 
He  is  weaving  threads  of  sorrow  in  his  task  1 

Is  it  grief  for  pleasures  Hed? 

Is  he  sighing  o'er  his  dead  ? 
I  may  guess  the  story  that  I  dare  not  ask. 

There  was  once  a  wife  and  child, 

Who  his  loneliness  beguiled  ; 
And  his  home  was  part  of  heaven  while  they  stayed. 

Kow  the  days  are  full  of  gloom,  . 

Since  their  shadows  fill  the  room  ; 
And  his  heart  is  buried  where  his  dead  are  laid. 

Weaver,  if  your  work  appears 
But  a  web  of  sighs  and  tears. 
At  the  market-places  vainly  yoruil  apply  I 
Weave  the  fabric  li.ghter  yet; 
Jlake  the  colours  brighter  yet ; 
All  your  bitter  memories  no  one  cares  to  biiy  ! 

.Stili  went  on  the  busy  loom, 
Vv'ith  its  noisy  bang  and  boom, 
And  the  shuttle  seemed  a  demon  of  unrest ; 
Wliile  the  weaver  showed  that  joy 
Was  no  part  of  his  employ, 
Aad  the  hours  that  were  the  busiesi  were  the  best. 

Dull  and  dingy  seemed  each  thread 
That  along  the  shuttle  sped, 
And  he  grieved  that  all  his  work  v/as  poor  and  plain, 
F(U'  the  Master,  sure,  would  say, 
';  Throw  that  wretched  stuff  away!" 
And  the  labour  of  a  lifetime  be  in  vain. 

In  a  corner  of  a  room 
btood  the  great  unwieldy  loom, 
In  a  silence  not  uubrciken  by  a  breath  ; 

And  the  sunlight  looked  dismayed 
When  the  morning  light  betrayed 
That  the  Aveaver  had  resigned  his  work  to  death. 

Who  can  toll — not  I,  nor  you — 
What  strange  tints  were  brought  to  view, 
When  the  web  of  sombre  texture  was  unrolled  1 
■What  seems  dullest  in  our  sight 
May  in  heaven  shine  clear  and  bright, 
And  the  weaver  may  have  woven  cluth  ff  gold  !  ' 


John  Stuart  Mill. — It  is  rumoured,  but  we  do  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  rumour,  that  Mr.  Mill's  pos- 
thumous essays,  which  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pub-  | 
lie  in  a  few  days,  will  show  him  to  have  been  more  or-  i 
thodox  than  has  of  late  been  supposed.    He  makes  ia 
them,  it  is  said,  a  profession  of  Theism,  and  many  | 
people  will  think  th.it  that  is  something  to  be  thankful 
for  now-a-days. — Alhenceum. 

Prksentation  to  a  Sea  Capta^-. — The  Manx  Sun 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  presentation  to  Capt. 
Samuel  Ward,  of  the  s.s.  Herald,  of  Barrow.  The 
Herald  is  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Barrow  Steamship 
Company,  the  new  and  popular  line  connecting  the 
North  of  England  with  the  Isle  of  Mon.  The  company 
owes  much  of  its  success  to  the  ability,  care,  and  ex- 
ceedingly gentlemanly  demeanourto  passengers  shown 
by  Captain  Ward  in  his  capacity  of  master  of  the 
Herald.  A  few  days  since  a  nuBtfPer^  the  inhabi- 
of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  entertaiped  Captain  Ward  and 
j  presented  hiin  with  a  very  htindsome  timepiece,  of 
great  beauty  of  workman.^hiii,  and  au'  address,  in 
which  they  lauded  his  energy  ai>d  g^aaianlike  quali- 
ties. Captain  Ward  is  well  and  favourably  known_in 
the  port  of  Dublin,  and  formerly  commanded  a  steam- 
ship trading  between  Glasgow  and  this  port. 


EPITAPHIANA. 
(Specially  Contributed.) 
From  the  interior  o£    Cheshire  Cathedral,  Ojj 
hawker  of  periwinkles  : — 

Periwinks  !  periwinkles',  was  over  her  cry  ; 
She  labour'd  to  live,  poor  and  honest  t  o  die. 
At  tho  last  day  again  how  ber  old  eye  will  tvdnJd* 
For  no  more  will  she  cry  pc-riwinks  !  pcriwijikjg  ' 
Ye  rich,  to  virtuoui  want  regard  pray  give; 
Ye  poor,  by  her  example  learn  to  live. 

Died  January  1,  ITib', 
AKed  77. 

jSfettlake,  Surrey,  on  John  Partridge  : — 

.John  Partridge, 
Astrologer  and  Doctor  of  Physic, 
Bom  at  East  Slieen, 
In  the  County  of  Surrey, 
Died  the  14th  June,  Anno  1715. 
Ho  was  physiti.'in  to  two  kings  and  one  qnepn, 
CharkslI  ,  William  ill.,  and  Queen  Mary  i 
He  was'created  Doctor  of  Physic 
At  Leyden,  in  Holland. 

Id  Berwick  churchyard,  Derbyshire  :— 
The  vocal  power  here  let  ns  mark 
Of  Philip,  our  late  parish  clerk, 
In  church  none  ever  heard  a  layman 
With  a  clearer  voice  say  "  Amen  '."  | 
■^■ho  now  with  hallelujah's  soand 
I-ike  him  can  make  the  roofs  rebound  T 
The  choir  lament  his  choral  tones, 
The  town  so  soon  here  Ue  his  bones, 
Sleep  undisturbed  vrithin  thy  peaceful  sirici', 
Till  angels  wake  thee  with  such  notes  as  thiae. 

In  Peterchurch  Churchyard,  Hereford  :— ^ 
Sickness  was  my  portion. 

Physic  v\as  my  food, 
Groans  was  my  devotion— c 

Drugs  did  me  no  good. 

The  Lord  took  pity  on  me. 

Because  He  thought  it  best- 
He  took  me  to  His  bosom. 

And  here  I  am  at  rest. 

In  a  country  churchyard  : — 

To  the  memory  of 
Mary  Ann  Musters, 
Died  (ith  February,  1832, 
Aged  47. 

For  her  who  sleeps  beneath  this  holy  place 
This  marble  speaks  our  grief,  but  points  to  tbi^— ' 

Faith  in  God's  mercies,  through  a  Saviour  s  grace. 
To  wake  in  regions  of  eternal  bliss. 

From  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral  burying-grounds  :v. 

ICUo. 

Thoug'o  in  this  tombe  my  bones  doe  rotting  iy. 
Yet  read  my  name,  for  Christ  ane  bryde  am  1 

Kere  lies,  beneath  this  stona  confined, 
John  Duncan,  Laird  of  Stonywynd. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  renown. 
Guild  brother  of  St.  Andrew's  town. 
He  had  every  virtue  that  can 
Denominate  an  honest  man. 

1711. 

Hier  layis  interred  iu  this  grave 

Ane  pious,  werteou^?,  honest  man — 

Thomas  Donegone,  in  Kingask*— 

Whose  Ivfe  was  better  than  his  day  was  IC5J. 

His  soul  is  not  bier,  but  rests  above, 

Replenist  with  eternal  love. 

His  body  fral  doth  still  rest  hier, 

Till  Chririt,  our  Saviour,  shsl  appear 

In  St.  Margaret's  Churchyard,  Ipswich  :— 
Reader,  pass  on,  nor  idly  waste  your  lime. 
In  bad  biography  or  bitter  rhyme  ; 
What  I  am  this  cumbrous  clay  insures, 
And  what  I  .was  is  no  affair  of  yours. 

Upon-  Theodore,  King  of  Corsica,  in  St.  Ann's 
churchyard,  Soho,  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
(Walpole)  ia  175S: — 

Xear  this  place  is  interred 
Theodore,  King  of  Corsica, 
Who  died  in  this  parish 
December  XI.,  JIUCCLVI  , 
Immediately  after  le.^ving  the  King's  Bench  Prlicn 
By  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  Insolvency ; 
Inconsequence  of  which 
He  regi.'tered  his  Kingdom  of  Corsica 
For  the  use  of  his  creditors.  ' 
The  grave,  great  teacher,  to  a  level  brirgs 
Hsroes  and  beggars,  galley  slaves  and  kings. 
But  Theodore  this  moral  learned  ere  dead. 
Fate  poured  his  les.sots  on  his  head. 
Bestowed  a  kingdum  and  denied  him  bread. 

According  to  Strabo.  the  ■  Greek  geograpber,  the 
Allowing  epiitaph  was  engraved  upon  the  sepulchre  of 
Sardanapalus  : — 

Sardan»palus.  son  of  Anacyndara.vee,  caused  the  towns  of 
Anchiales  and  Tarsus  to  be  built  in  one  day.  Pass  on, 
stranger:  eat,  drink  and  amuse  thyself,  fot  noogtlt  else  ia 
worth  a  fillip. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BAR. 

It  was  a  famous  saying  of  Lord  Eldon's  that  "  some 
6axristers  succeeded  by  great  talents,  some  by  high 
connectioDB,  some  by  miracle,  but  the  great  majority 
by  commeucinx  without  a  shilling."  Late  in  life  he 
wrote,  "  I  have  now  a  letter  in  w  hich  Lord  Thurlow 
promised  me  a  commissionersLip  of  bankruptcy  when 
it  would  have  been  most  valuable  to  me,  in  point  of 
income  ;  he  never  gave  it  me,  and  he  always  said  it 
was  3  favour  to  me  to  withhold  it — what  he  meant 
was  that  he  had  learned  (a  clear  truth)  that  I  was  by 
nature  very  indolent,  and  it  was  only  want  that  could 
caake  me  industriovi.?." 

To  a  ward  of  his  court  he  gave  the  following  ad- 
vice  : — 

You  ■nill  siortly  become  entitled  to  a  small  property, 
wlijch  will  prove  to.ynu  either  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  accord- 
ing as  yoQ  iise  it.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  me  that  I 
■!!-:i,s  cot  situated  in  my  early  life  as  you  are  now*  I  had  not, 
hlic  you,  a  Dmall  foi  tnae  to  look  to;  I  had  nothing  to  depend 
LOiin  but  my  own  exertions,  and  so  fir  from  considering  this  a 
niisiortune  I  now  esteem  it  a  blessing,  for  if  I  had  possessed 
Lhe  same  means  which  you  will  enjoy  I  should,  in  all  proba- 
biiiiy,  not  be  where  I  now  am.  I  would,  therefore,  caution 
fou  not  to  let  this  little  property  turn  your  mind  from  more 
mportact  subjects,  but  rather  let  it  stimulate  you  to  culti- 
raie  your  abilities,  and  to  advance  yourself  in  society. 

Thurlow  evidently  held   notions  of  like  character. 

for  he  said  : 

'"'  Spend  your  own  fortune,  marry,  and  spend  your 
wife's,  and  then  you  will  have  some  chance  of  succeed- 
ing in  the  law." 

■Eldon  took  early  precaution  against  a  lack  of  the 
•''  gtimulant  of  necessity,"  for  at  twenty-one  he  fell  in 
love  with  the  pretty  Bessie  Sturteeu,  and  a  runaway 
marriage  resulted.  The  romantic  couple  were  pen- 
niless and  the  parents  highly  offended.  In  after  years 
Eldon  used  to  describe  their  pitiful  plight  on  the  third 
morning  after  the  union.  "  Our  funds  were  exhausted, 
we  bad  not  a  home  to  go  to,  we  knew  not  whether  our 
friends  would  even  speak  to  us  again."  Although  a 
rather  dangerous  experiment,  it  was  a  very  fortunate 
Etsp  for  Eldon.  He  set  about  the  study  of  the  law  in 
downright  earnest.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  wat 
in  the  habit  of  rising  at  five  in  the  morning,  any 
studying  at  night  with  a  wet  towel  round  his  head,  to 
prevent  drowsiness.  Kis  own  over-application  injured 
bis  health,  and  when  remonstrated  with  he  said,  "  I 
must  either  do  as  I  am  now  doing  or  starve."  After 
his  call  to  thenar  prosperity  was  slow  in  coming  to  him. 
He  himself  used  to  relate  an  amusing  anecdote  of  his 
first  year's  success.  He  said  that  it  was  agreed  that 
his  income  for  the  first  eleven  months  should  be  his, 
and  that  for  the  twelfth  month  should  be  his 
wife's,,  and  added,  "  What  a  stingy  dog  I  must 
have  been  to  have  made  such  a  bargain  !  I  would 
not  have  done  so  afterwards.  But,  however,  so  it  was  ; 
that  was  our  agreement  ;  and  how  do  you  think  it 
turned  out  ?  In  the  twelfth  month  I  received  half  a 
gninea  ;  eighteen  pence  went  for  fees,  and  Bessie  got 
nine  shillings  ;  itrjthe  other  eleven  months  Igot  not  one 
shiLling."  Uue  year  he  did  not  go  the  circuit  because 
ha  could  not  afford  it.  But  the  day  of  prosperity 
dawned  at  last.  He  got  a  brief  in  the  case  of  Acroyd 
r,  Smithson,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame, 
Tbt  following  is  the  history  of  that  case  as  given  by 
Eldon  himself  : — 

"  You  must  knew  that  the  testator  in  thatcause  had 
directed  his  real  estate  to  be  sold,  and  after  paying^his 
debts  and  funeral  and  teitamentary  expenses,  the  resi- 
due of  the  money  to  be  divided  into  fifteen  parts, 
phich  he  gave  to  fifteen  persons,  whom  he  named  in 
ilis  will.  One  of  these  persons  died  in  the  testator's 
lifetime.  A  bill  was  filed  by  the  riext  of  kin,  claiming, 
among  other  things,  the  lapsed  f-h:ire.  A  brief  was 
given  me  to  consent  for  the  heii"  t»'.aw  upon  the 
hearing  of  the  cau.^e.  I  had  nothing  then  to  do  but  to 
pore  over  this  brief.  I  went  through  all  the  cases  in 
the  books,  and  satisfied  myself  that  the  lapsed  share 
waf-  ""o  be  considered  ,13  real  estate,  and  belonged  to 
my  client  (the  heir  at  law).  The  cause  came  on  at  the 
ItoUs,  before  Sir  Thomas  Sewell.  I  told  the  sohcitor 
who  sent  me  the  brief  that  I  should  consent  for  the 
heir-at-law  so  far  as  regarded  the  due  execution  of  the 
win,  but  that  I  must  support  the  title  of  the  heir  to 
tie  one-fifteenth  which  had  lapsed.  Accordingly  I  did 
argue  it,  apd  went  through  all  the  authorities.  When 
Sir  Thomas  Seweli  went  out  of  court,  he  asked  the 


'  registrar  who  that  young  man  was.  The  registrar  told 
I  him  that  it  was  Mr.  Scott.    'He  has  argued  very  well,' 

said  Sir  Thomas  Sewell,  '  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him.' 

This  the  registrar  told  me.    He  decided  against  my 

client. 

"  You  see  the  lucky  thing  was,  there  bein.g  two  other 
parties,  and  the  disappointed  one  not  being  content, 
there  was  an  appeal  to  Lord  Thurlow.  In  the  mean- 
while they  had  written  to  Mr.  Johnstone,  Kecorder  of 
York,  guardian  to  the  young  heir-at-law,  and  a 
clever  man,  but  his  pnswer  was — 'Do  not  send  good 
money  after  bad  :  let  Mr.  Scott  have  a  guinea  to  give 
consent,  and  if  he  will  argue,  why  let  him  do  so,  but 
give  him  no  more.'  So  I  went  into  court ;  and  when 
Lord  Thurlow  asked  who  was  to  appear  for  the  heir- 
at-law,  I  arose,  and  said  modestly  that  I  was  ;  and  as 
I  cannot  but  think  (with  much  deference  to  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Kolls,  for  I  might  be  wrong)  that  my  client 
had  a  right  to  the  property,  if  his  lordship  would  give 
me  leave,  I  would  argue  it.  It  was  rather  arduous 
for  me  to  rise  against  all  the  eminent? counsel.  Well, 
Thurlow  took  three  days  to  consider,  and  then  de- 
hvered  his  judgment  iu  accordance  with  my  speech  ; 
and  that  speech  is  iu  print,  and  has  decidecl  all  simi- 
lar queetions  ever  since." 

As  he  left  the  hall  a  respectable  sohcitor  touched 
him  ou  the  shoulder  and  said,  "  Young  man,  your 
bread  and  butter  is  cut  for  life  ,"  and  so  it  was. 

Lord  Erskine's  debut  was  more  brilliant  than  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  young  lawyers,  but  it  would  not  be 
very  unsafe  to  hazard  the  assertion  that  he  was  forced 
to  succeed  from  sheer  want.  He  was  not  called  to  the 
bar  until  he  was  in  hi.s  twenty-ninth  year,  wholly  des- 
titute of  any  means  of  subsistence,  and  with  a  famfly 
to  support.  Reynolds,  the  comic  writer,  in  speaking 
of  him  at  this  time,  says,  "  The  young  student  re- 
sided in  small  lodgings,  near  my  father's  villa  at 
Hampstead,  and  openly  avowed  that  he  lived  on  cow- 
beef,  because  he  could  hot  aflbrd  any  of  a  superior  quality  , 
he  dressed  shabbily,  and  expressed  the  greatest  gra- 
titude to  Mr.  Harris  for  occasional  free  admissions  to 
Covent  Garden."  Erskine's  opportunity  c.ime  in  the 
defence  of  Captain  Bailey,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  charged  with  libel  on  Lord  Sand- 
wich, First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  author  of 
the  "Clubs  of  London"  gives  the  following  as  Er- 
skine's own  story  of  the  case  : — • 

'■  I  had  scarcely  a  shilling  iu  my  pocket  when  I  got 
my  first  retainer.  It  was  sent  me  by  a  Captain  Bailej' 
of  the  navy,  who  held  an  office  at  the  board  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  and  I  was  to  show  cause  in  tfce  Michael- 
mas Term  against  a  rule  that  had  been  obtained  in  the 
preceding  term  calling  op  him  to  show  cause  why  a 
criminal  information  for  a  libel  reflecting  on  Lord 
Sandwich's  conduct  as  governor  of  that  charity  should 
not  be  filed  against  him.  I  had  met,  during  the  long 
vacation,  this  Captain  Bailey,  at  a  friend's  table,  and 
after  dinner  I  expressed  myself  with  some  warmth 
on  the  corruption  of  Lord  Sandwich  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  then  adverted  to  the  scandalous 
practices  imputed  to  him  with  regard  to  Greenwich 
Hospital,  Bailey  nudged  the  person  who  sat  next  to 
him,  and  asked  who  I  was.  Beingtold  that  I  hadjust 
been  called  to  the  bar,  and  had  been  formerly  in  the 
navy.  Bailey  exclaimed  wit'a  an  oath,  "  Then  I'll  have 
him  for  my  counsel !'  I  trudged  down  to  West- 
minster Hall  when  I  had  got  the  brief, 
and  being  the  junior  of  five  who  should  be  heard  be- 
fore me  never  dreamed  that  the  court  would  hear  me 
at  all.  The  argument  came  on  ;  Dunning,  Bearcroft, 
Wallace,  Bower,  Hargrave,  were  all  heard  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  I  was  to  follow.  Hargrave  was 
long-winded,  and  tired  the  court.  It  was  a  bad  omen ; 
but,  as  my  good  fortune  would  have  it,  he  was  af- 
flicted with  strangury,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  once 
or  twice  in  the  course  of  his  argument.  This  pro- 
tracted the  cause  so  long  that  when  he  had  finished 
Lord  Mansfiek^said  that  the  remaining  counsel  should 
be  heard  the  next  morning.  This  was  exactly  what  I 
wished.  I  had  the  whole  night  to  arrange  in  137 
chambers  what  I  had  tn  ssy  the  nest  morning,  and  I 
took  the  court  with  their  tncultics  awake  aud  fresh- 
ened, 3.ucceeded  quite  to  my  own  sati.sfaction — some- 
times the  surest  proof  that  you  have  satisfied  others — 
and  f.s  I  marched  along  the  hall,  after  t'ne  rising  of 
the  judges,  the  attorneys  flocked  aiound  me  with 
their  retainers.  I  have  since  flourished,  but  I  have 
always  blessed  God  for  the  providential  strangury  of 
poor  Hargrave." 

Eiikine  was  not  expected  to  speak,  being  junior 
counsel  and  but  recenriy  called  to  the  bar.  In 
the  moniing  the  Solicitor-General  was  to  speak 
in  supuort  of  the  rule,  aud  the  court-room  was 
erowd^i    Directly  after  the  opening  of  the  court, 


Erskine  surprised  every  one  by  rising  and  saying — 
''  My  lord,  .T  am  likewise  counsel  for  the  author 
of  this  supposed  libeP  .  .  ,  and  when  a  Brit- 
ish subject  is  brought  before  «e.  court  of  justice 
only  for  having  ventured  to  attack  abuses 
which  owe  their  continuance  to  the  danger  of  at- 
tacking them  ...  I  cannot  relinquish  the  pri- 
vilege of  doing  justice  to  such  merit  ;  I  wilf  not  give 
up  even  my  share  of  the  honour  of  repelling  and  ex- , 
posing  so  odioiis  a  pre.secution."  During  his  speech 
he  began  an  attack  on  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. AVheu  the  court  reminded  him  that  Lord 
Sandwich  was  not  before  the  court,  Erskine  at  once 
replied,  "  I  know  he  is  nut  formally  before  the  court, 
but  for  that  very  reason  I  will  briu^  him  before  the 
court.  He  has  placed  these  meL  (the  prosecutors) 
in  the  front  of  the  battle,  in  hopes  to  escape  under 
their  shelter.  But  I  will  not  join  in  the  battle  ■ndth 
them  ;  their  vices,  though  screwed  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  human  depravity,  are  not  of  dignity  enough 
to  v  indicate  the  combat  with  mo.  I  v.'ill  drag  him  to 
light  who  is  the  dark  mover  behind  the  scenes  of 
iniquity."  He  gained  a  deciision  in  favour  of 
his  client.  On  being  afterwards  asked  bo\r  he  dared 
to  face  Lord  Mansfield  on  a  point  where  he  was  clearly 
out  of  order,  he  repli/d,  I  thought  of  my  children 
as  plucking  me  by  the  robe,  and  ssyiug  Now,  father,  , 
is  the  time  to  get  us  bread.'  '  From  this  beginning 
his  business  went  on  rapidb/,  increasing  until  it 
brought  him  an  annual  income  of  £12,000. 


THE  FRIEND  IN  SHADOW. 
Thro\ish  £;olden  ha/e  of  summer  sweet. 
Into  the  wood  wont  happy  feet  ; 
Ths  birds  sang  'round  m«;  uuafraid, 
AV'here  shadows  into  suDshire  strayed. 

The  lark  upon  the  milk-weed  swung, 
•Kocking  itwheu  he  loudesc  sung 
Of  journe;.  >  ma-'ls  to  ether  blue 
On  'adders  made  of  silvfir  de,w  ; 
The  cst-bi'-d;  in  his  sober  coat, 
Mimicked  ar.d  stole  eac'o  liquid  note  , 
The  tou.'iewife  Jenny  bnis}<ed  her  nesi 
"(Vith  dutky  ft-athers  from  her  breast, 
Chirpin,^  the  whilr  a  ti'.ne  to  rae. 
To  say  how  happy  s-he  sliould  be  ; 
The  blue-bird,  ending  flight  and  whe&l 
Flashedclose  his  v,iiigof  a^ure  stee., 
Flinging  out  his  vibrant  throat, 
Qui'.'er  and  trill  3,tA  mellow  uots. 

So  all  the  birds  made  friends  but  one.* 
A  sober  creature,  brovn  and  dun. 
Looked  at  nie  dumbly  fromthe  shade, 
But  not  one  word  of  gieetiug  said. 
Nor  welcotf  e  j  me  not  said  aiiiiu, 
As  dowu_the  dim  green  uisioshetisw. 

In  sombi-o  night,  -.l  ith  drooping  head, 

My  heart  as  heavy  as  my  Iread, 

I  came  to  hear  what  they  would  say. 

These  friends  who  £;\iig  the  roundelay. 

Hist  !  not  one  note,  for  go^  d  or  ill, 

>'o  cadeLce  soft,  no  joyous  thrill. 

From  those  who  said  they  loved  me  well. 

Before  the  .Shadow  'rcuiiu  me  fell. 

The  cricket's  chirp,  the  night-wind's  raoao, 

Sieemed  saying  softly  o'er,  "  Alone  ;" 

■VV'hile  wearily,  w  ith  constant  drip. 

The  streariilet  vt-et  its  rocky  lip. 

I  folded  up  my  hands  to  say, 
"  Friendship  is  only  for  ai  day," 
When  from  the  ne.-ireBt  shadow  stole 
An  ansv  er  to  my  troubled  soul  ; 
And  by  the  moonbeams  scant  and  paU 
I  saw  the  sobe# ni5,htin;^'ale ; 
Like  silver  notes  from  blue-bells  swung, 
Like  tender  tones  of  human  tongue. 
Like  golden  cymbals  clanging  sweet, 
Like  castanets  on  fairies'  feet, 
Tame  forth  that  welcome,  strangely  deaf, 
To  soothe  m.y  sorrow-frighted  ear. 
Ah  !  iheu  I  know  I  had  a  friend, 
hose  love  with  sunshine  did  not  end  I 

B.  t, 

LITTLE  MARIE, 
She  came  in  the  spring  time  with  birds  and  with  flowerft. 

And  gambolled  about  over  meadow  and  lea. 
She  loved  to  be  dancing  among  the  sweet  bowers. 

There  never  was  fairy  like  little  Marie.  • 

Her  ringlets  were  gold,  like  the  sun's  brightest  beams. 
Her  eyes  were  as  blue  as  the  depths  of  the  sea, 

She  seemed  like  a  fay  from  the  bright  land  cf  dreams — 
I  loved  her,  my  darling,  my  little  Marie. 

She  passed  from  my  side,  like  the  breeze  of  the  west. 
And  she  lies  'neath  the  flowers,  by  the  sad,  moaning 
sea. 

Like  an  ange!  in  sleep,  she  is  taking  her  rest. 
And  I  weep  o'er  the  grave  cf  my  little  Marie. 
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*  — — 

.   CHAPTER  XV.  < 

^  ■    WHAT  EDWARD  STAXISTREET  SATS.  ] 

Only  just  in  time  for  the  train  !  I  shall  go  to  Mrs.  ' 
Bridges  by  half -past  eleven  or  twelve.  J 

Of  all  persons  in  the  world,  Letty  was  the  very  last  ' 
ihould  have  fafaoied  would  have  become  an  heiress.  ' 
Little  I  thought,  when  I  drove  her  to  the  City  on  that  ' 
inorning  when  her  father  died,  and  when  her  sweety 
gentle  eyes  looked  my  heart  away,  little  I  thought  it  ' 
was  upon  her  business  I  was  humed  away  from  her. 
Yes,  how  I  anathematised   that  telegram  from  John  : 
Barlow  !    How  I  should  have  liked  then  and  there  to 
have  taken  the  little  shrinking,  weeping  creature  to 
my  heart,  and  told  her  that  I  would  be  more  to  her 
than  father  or  mother  ! 

Since  she  has  been  to  Hoppleton  I  have  often 
watched  her  when  she  has  not  been  aware  of  it — always 
the  same  patient,  gentle,  loving  little  creature. 

It  has  been  rather  amu.sing  to  see  how  self-sufE- 
cient  Miss  Tregama  has  taken  my  visits  to  herself.  I 
shouid  never  have  troubled  my  head  about  them 
again;  they  are  not  the  style  of  women  I  care  for,  only 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  my  little  Letty. 

My  little  Letty ! 

Shall  she  ever  be  mine  ?  I  have  sometimes  thought 
the  sweet,  shy  eyes  looked  at  me  lovingly,  but  she  is 
60  timid  and  retiiiijg  that  one  cannot  be  sure. 
!•  That  little  pLigue  of  Mrs.  Preston's  !  Only  for  her 
little  Letty  might  have  answered  my  question  in  the 
square — answered  it  as  I  would  wish.  When'  I  went 
up  to  the  house  in  the  evening — knowing  Mrs.  Preston 
and  the  sp.^rkiing■Madge  were  to  be  out — I  determined 
to  have  an  answer  to  my  question,  but  Letty  would 
not  appear  until  she  thought  I  was  gone.  Her  man- 
ner ever  since  has  been  so  odd  and  defiant  to  me- 
Quite'  unlika  her  old  self.  I  wonder  if  those  con- 
founded women  she  is  with  have  been  poisoning  her 
mind,  and  perhaps  warning  her  against  me  ?  I  should 
not  be  in  the  least  surprised  if  it  were  the  case.  That 
Mrs.  Preston  reminds  me  of  a  cat,  she  is  so  soft  and 
eleek  ;  but  I  know  the  claws  are  there,  although  so 
deftly  hidden.  AVhat  a  deceitful  face  that  woman 
has — immense  width  between  the  ears,  and  the  wide, 
lifeless  mouth  and  long  flat  chin  ;  no  one  with  such  a 
face  could  'be  otherwise  than  planning  and  deceitful. 
I  can  |/la;nly  see  how  she  and  her  sister  lord  it  over  my 
liy^le  Letty.  ^ 
My  little  Letty  ! 

I  have  called  her  so  again,  and  surely  I  have  no  right 
to  do  so.  I\  o  ;  I  wish  she  had  given  me  a  satisfactory 
answer  before  I  knew  she  was  the  heiress.  Her  con- 
Etrained,  defiant  manner  I  do  not  mind  in  the  least, 
for  somehow  or  other  I  cannot  help  fancying  she  cares 
for  mo. 

But  what  reason  have  I  for  saying  so  ?  None  in  the. 
world.  A  more  retiring,  decorous  li  ttle  damsel  I  have 
never  m-et.  But  "  wliereunto  is  money  good"  if  it  do 
not  bring  happiness  along  with  it,  and  if  I  think  little 
Letty  cares  for  me  I  shall  not  let  the  money  stand  in 
ill'  way  of  our  happiness. 

No,  no  luggage,"  to  a  porter  who  puts  himself  offi 
c'.ou.=]y  in  my  way.  Hailing  a  hansom,  I  am  soon  Oj^ 
my  wiy  to  Mrs.  Bridge's. 

A  neat  handmaiden  opens  the  door  and  ushers  mo 
into  a  small,  scrupulously  neat  drawingroom. 
"  Wh.at  name  shall  I  say,  sir  ?',' 
"  Mr.  Stanistreet." 

8t&id,  sensible,   matronly-lookins  womauji  in 


widow's  mourning,  enters  the  room  immediately  ;  at 
once  holding  out  her  hand,  she  saj's  frankly  : 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Stanistreet.  I  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  j'our  kindness 
to  my  daughter,  and  for  being  the  bearer  of  the  money 
to  me  from  Mr.  Walbrook." 

No  mouvahe  hmte  ;  no  petty  attempt  to  conceal  the 
episode  of  the  money.  She  looks  a  good,  honest,  re- 
liable gentlewoman.  A  woman  evidently  who  has 
battled  with  the  world  and  has  risen  above  it.'  She 
looks  the  sort  of  woman  a  man  feels  at  home  with  at 
once  ;  with  a  native  dignity  in  her  presence  sufficient 
to  set  up  half-a-dozen  of  the  ordinary  vapid  matrons 
of  society. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  thank  me  for.  I  saw  your 
daughter  yesterday  evening." 

"]\Iy  Letty  1" — themother's  brown  eyes  sparkle — aye, 
sceptic  of  nicefeon — "  sparLl  V  with  love,  although  Mrs. 
Bridges  must  be  at  least  forty-sis.    "  How  is  she  ?" 

"I  believe  Miss  Bridges  was  not  very  well;  a  bad 
headache,  I  believe." 

"She's  subjtct  to  them,"  and  her  face  clouds  a 
little.  "  Did  she  know  you  were  coming  here  to-day  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Bridges.  The  fact  is  I  am  looking  for  a 
lady  whose  maiden  name  was  '  Mary  Percival,'  and 
I  have  reason  to  t'niuk  you  are  she." 

"  I  was  Mary  Percival.  When  I  heard  your  name, 
Tvhich  is  an  uncommon  one,  I  was  trying  to  recollect 
where  I  had  heard  it  before.  It  must  have  been  in  my 
youth." 

"Very  likely.  My  father  was  solicitor  to  the  Per- 
civals  for  many  years,  and  I  have  succeeded  to  the 
praotico." 

iMay  I  ask  why  you  are  looking  for  me  ?  I  have 
no  reason  to  think  any  member  of  my  family  is  inter- 
ested in  me." 

"  You  had  a  brother  Hugh  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  a  cruel,  bad  man.    May  God  forgive  him  as 
freely  as  I  do." 
"  He  is  dead." 

She  gives  a  little  start  and  changes  colour ;  in  a  oalnj 

voice  she  asks  : 

".V.'hen  did  he  die  V 

"  The  beginning  of  last  August.  I  was  with  him 
when  he  died  abroad.  He  was  eccentric,  and  would 
have  no  one  but  his  own  family  lawyer  to  draw  up  his 
will,  so  I  was  sent  for  in  haste.  Before  I  go  any  fur- 
ther, Mrs.  Bridges,  will  you  kindly  tell  me  your  history 
since  you  left  your  father's  house  ?" 

'■  Certainly  ;  but  come  into  the  nest  room,  where 
there  is  a  fire." 

She 'leads  the  v.-ay,  and,  seated,  one  each  side  of  the 
cozy  hwrth,  in  two  old-fashioned  elbow  chairs,  I  listen 
to  the  following  story  : 

"  My  father  was  Hugh  Percival,  of  AVesterham 
House,  Kent. '  He  had  only  two  children,  myself  and 
my  brother  Hugh,  who  was  five  years  older  than  I. 
My  mother  died  when  I  was  born,  and  I  grew  up  com- 
paratively neglected.  Hugh  wjs  at  a  boarding  school, 
and  went  from  thence  to  college,  where  he  studied  so- 
diligently  that  he  was  ordered  by  the  doctors  to  give  it 
up,  as  he  was  seriously  injuring  his  health.  About 
this  time  he  was  attacked  v,-ith  a  serious  illness 
which  obliged  him  to  go  abroad  for  change  of  air, 
consequently  he  stayed  abroad  for  a  couple  of  years. 
•  He  was  three  and  twenty  when  he  returned,  and  I  was 
eighteen  ;  a  plain,  untaught  girl,iiiving  in  constant 
dread  of  ijiy  father's  evil  temper.  When  Hugh  had 
been  hoaie  for  tome  time,  the  idea  took  posgession  of 
him  that  he  would  like  to  complete  his  course  at  col- 
lege, and  with  this  object  in  view  he  engaged  a  resi- 
dent tutor — Charles  Dartou.'' 

Here  Mrs  Bridges  paused  for  a  minute,  and  then 
continued: 

"  It  was  the  old  story.  Charles  Dartnn  was  kind  to 
me— the  neglected  daughter  of  the  house— tried  to 
teach  me  something,  and  I  loved  him.  I  need  not  go 
ovor  all.  Suffice  to  say  that  he  took  advantage  of  my 
loneline.=iS,  entrapped  me  into  a  secret  marriage,  and 
thi^n  told  my  father  and  brother,  who  diove  me  from 
the  house  with  cruel,  insulting  words. 
"  But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.    Mj  husband  had 


married  me  hoping  to  get  mon"y  with  me,  and,  being 
djs^ppoint-ed  in  hib  expectations,  treated  me  with  cold- 
nets  and  neglect,  v.hich  nearly  broke  my  heart,  for  I 
loved  him.  He  (vas  addicted  t<j  drinking  too,  and 
five  months  after  our  marriage  was  carried  homo 
dead. 

I  determined  never  to  seek  my  father  and  brother 
again.  I  went  into  a  tradesman's  family  as  a  gort  of 
nursery  governess.  There  I  met  my  last  good  hus- 
band, and  married  him  a  year  after  the  death  of 
Charles  Darton."- 

I  have  various  papers  and  deeds  with  me.  Mrs. 
Bridgi-s  and  I  long  and  carefully  compare  the  notes, 
the  result  being  that  there  is  now  no  doubt  left  upon 
my  mind  that  Hugh  Percival,  Esquire,  deceased, 
late  of  Westerham  House,  Kent,  has  loft  said  house 
and  his  income  of  two  thousand  a  year  to  the  eldest 
child  of  hie  sister  Mary. 

And  that  child  is  my  little  Letty. 

I  hardly  know  whether  I  am  glad  or  sorry.  .  I  am 
half  inclined  to  take  this  good,  straightforward  mother 
into  my  confidence,  but  just  then  she  remarks  : 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  think  lightly  of  this  good  for- 
tune, Mr?Stanistreet.  I  thank  God  heartily  for  it,  for 
my  child.  I  trust  it  may  also  bring  her  happiness, 
and  that  she  will  not  be  the  prey  of  some  fortune- 
hunter  who  would  marry  her  for  her  money." 

With  my  whole  heart  I  answer  fervently  : 

"  I  trust  not,  most  sincerely." 

"  I  say  this,  Mr.  Stanistreet,  because  I  know  well 
Letty  is  not  attractive,  but  she  is  good — as  good  as 
gold." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it."  Oh  !  if  I  only  dare  say  "give 
her  to  me.  I  loved  her  without  the  money.  I  waat 
her — not  the  fortune  \" 

Mrs.  Bridges  invites  me  to  stay  and  share  her  roast 
mutton.  The  two  younger  children  come  in  from 
school,  and  we  all  sit  down  together. 

"  I  think  I  shall  go  down  to  Hoppleton  this  evening 
and  see  Letty,"  saj-s  Mfs.  Bridges  when  dinner  is 
over.  "  I  should  like  to  tell  her  the  good  news  myself." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  forestalled  you  in  that  pleasure.  I 
told  Miss  Bridges  she  was  an  heiress." 

The  mother  looked  a  little  bit  disappointed.  Never- 
theless she  says  pleasingly: 

"  At  all  events  I  shall  go  down  and  see  her.  I  am 
lonely  without  Letty.  Now,  perhaps,  I  may  take  her 
home  with  me  to-morrow." 

Secretly,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  for  Letty'e  sake.  I 
am  sorry  for  my  own  sake,  for  I  may  not  see  her 
again. 

"  If  you  really  think  of  coming,  Mrs.  Bridges,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  take  care  of  you  down  by  the  half* 
past  three  tiain." 

My  phaeton  is  at  the  train  at  Hoppleton.  Putting 
Mrs.  Bridges  into  it,  I  drive  her  down  to  Wilton-place, 

"  Will  you  not  come  in  and  see  Lettj'!" 

I  accept  the  invitation,  although  I  feel  farther  awaj 
from  my  little  love  than  I  did  before.  I  knew  she 
was  an  heiress. 

Yes.  Miss  Bridges  is  at  home  ;  but  Mrs.  Preston 
and  Miss  Tregaipa  v.-ere  out  \vith  Mr.  Provis. 

We  are  ushered  into  the  untidy,  fireless,  cheerless 
parlour.  The  servant  lights  one  jet  of  gss,  a-.id  then, 
going  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  calls  out  : 

"  Miss  Bridges,  a  lady  and  gentleman  to  see  you. 
miss." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  little  white-faced,  black-robed 
figure  enters  the  room,  and  with  a  cry  of  joy  throws 
herself  into  her  mother's  outstretched  arms.  Shj 
silently  extends  her  cold  little  hand  to  me,  and  v.  e  s.t 
down  and  discuss  the  grand  topic.  Presently,  loud- 
voiced,  good-natured  Miss  Perrot  comes  in  aud 
invites  me  to  stay  to  tea  as  h"Sj>itably  as 
if  the  house  were  her  own.  The  ia\'ita- 
tion  is  a  tempting  one.  Jliss  Tregama  and  her 
sister  are  not  to  be  home  until  late,  and  here  I  shall 
have  my  little  Letty  all  to  myself.  Of  course  I  stay. 
Jliss  Perrot  has  had  a  fire  lighted  in  the  drawingroonij 
and  bustles  oil'  with  Mrs.  Bridges,  leaving  Letty  to  see 
after  the  tea.  Gracefully  and  noiselessly  the  littlo 
figure  moves  about  the  room.  Deftly  her  little  whit* 
fingers  cut  the  bread  and  butter.  I  ought  to  offer  to 
do  it  for  her,  but  I. do  not  ;  it  is  too  pleasant  to  watch 
her  quaint,  womanly  ways.  She  looks  so  ridiculou.'-iy 
like  a  child  plaj-iug  at  housekeeping,  her  sweet,  fius'  ei, 
serious  little  face  raised  every  now  and  then  to  n  ake  a 
common-place  remark. 

Suddenly,  I  think  that  I  may  not  be  alou?  with  h-'r 
again  The  tea  is  in  readiness,  and  the  little  maidvu 
comes  towards  the  fire,  and  stands  upon  the  hearth- 
rug, not  a  yard  and  a-half  from  me.  The  prudeaco 
and  imperturbability  for  which  I  am  given  so  mucb 
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credit  completely  forsake  mo,  and,  impukively  taking 
her  little  hands  in  nay  firm  graep,  I  say  : 

••  Letty.  do  you  love  me  ?" 

No  an^n'sr. 

Shs  is  trring  to  draw  her  hands  nw.iy,  but  i  cannot 
let  them  go.  Her  face  is  crimsoning  all  over,  and  her 
dark  eyes  are  flashing. 

"  Please,  let  my  hand  out,  Mr.  Stanittrcet." 

"  That  is  no  answer  to  my  question,  Letty.  When 
I  c'me  hers  to-night,  I  had  no  intention  of  speaking  to 
you.  I  hare  not  forgotten  you  are  an  heiress  now  ; 
but  recollect  I  asked  you  to  bo  mine  before  I  knew 
you  would  inherit  this  money.  Letty,  I  love  you  very 
learly.    Can  you  care  for  me  at  all  ?" 

Please  let  my  hands  out,  ilr.  Stanisti'eet." 
I  will  not  until  you  answer.    Do  you  love  me, 
Letty  ?" 

She  leans  her  forehead  against  the  mantel-piece,  and 
looks  into  the  fire. 

"  I  cannot  answer  your  question,"  she  says  slowly  ; 
"  let  me  think  upon  it." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  TRADES  OF  PARIS. 
Continuing  his  interesting  contributions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Paris  and  the  Pari.'<ians  in  the  Mei  ue  de  France, 
M.  Maxime  du  Camp,  in  the  last  number,  arrives  at  a 
conclusion  which  will  somewhat  astonish  some  Eng- 
lish readers — namely,  that  there  is  no  city  in  the\\-orld 
where  pieople  work  more  than  in  Jaris.  To  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  city  as  one  ex- 
clusively of  pleasure,  and  to  ask  whether  any  work  was 
done  at  all,  and  where,  JL  du  Camp's  figures  may  be 
interesting!  First,  he  says  there  are  no  less  than 
300.000  loungers  in  the  streets,  ISO  caf^-concerts,  238 
public  ballrooms,  and  25,000  wine  shops,  with  7,226 
bifliard-rooms.  All  the  professions  are  represented — 
even  agriculture,  for  it  appears  that  between  the  con- 
fines of  the  old  city  and  the  present  furtifications  there 
are  183  farmers,  and  162  proprietors  who  cultivate 
their  laud. .  Of  the  1,851,792  inhabitants,  816,0i0 
are  workpeople,  almost  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  sexes,  there  being  40i,40S  men  and 
411,632  women.  Of  retail  dealers,  there  are  209,624 
men,  and  152,598  women.  Ladies  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  there  are  51  false  hair  merchants," 
and  1,158  hair-dressers,  who,  during  last  year,  sold 
102,900  kUogr.inames  of  the  much-sought-for  article, 
which  is  stated  to  be  now  becoming  so  difficult  to  pro- 
cure that  the  Parisian  dealers  are  compelled  to  send 
-agents  to  China  to  purchase  it.  There  are  3,016 
dealers  in  flowers,  who  last  year  sold  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  no  less  than  six  million  bouquets  of  vio- 
lets. Of  "the  400,000  persons  who  gain  their  existence 
by  the  commerce  of  Paris,  there  are  but  89,100  mas- 
tors  ;  and  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of 
December  last  only  1,862  declarations  of  bank- 
ruptoy  v/ere  made  to  the  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce. Commission  agents,  bankers,  &c.,  give  employ- 
ment to  108,496  persons.  The  liberal  professions  are 
represented  by  51,y54  persons,  namely,  men  of  letter.?, 
1.878  ;  painters,  sculptors,  composers,  and  actors, 
9,420,  of  whom  2,053  are  women.  It  would  appear 
from  the  table;  that  only  808  servants  are  employed 
by  these  1,878  men  of  letters,  who  maintain  by  their 
industry  2,253  relative.  Of  doctor.^  there  are  1,726, 
pretty  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  various  ar- 
rondissemcnts  into  which  the  city  is  divided,  and 
giving  one  doctor  to  about  every  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants.  There  are  5,952  chojannkr.i,  or  rag- 
pickers ;  16,256  landed  proprietors,  and  54,872 
independent  gentlem<ru  ;  857,369  porters,  and 
71,794  concierges.  The  iucrcasiug  expense  of 
Parisian  existt-nce  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
pensionws  and  refugees  receiving  allowances  from 
the  State  are  represented  by  the  small  number  of 
3,296.  Of  public  functionaries  (not  including  tho.se 
of  the  arm.y)  there  are  32,959 — which,  considering  the 
system  of  centralisation  in  vigour,  rnay  rot,  perhap.s, 
appear  an  extravagant  number.  M.  du  Camp's  state- 
ment that  "  there  is  no  city  in  the  world  where 
people  work  more  than  in  Paris"  scarcely,  however, 
appears  to  be  borne  out.  He  iuform.s  us  that  the 
w.jrkmen  are  paid  every  fortnight  (on  the  Saturday), 
and  that  the  following  week  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
lost,  the  men  not  unfrequently  refraining  from  work 
until  the  Friday,  and  devoting  the  time  to  amuse- 
ment and  dissipation.  "  This,"  he  says,  "  is  the  cus- 
tom v.ith  the  greater  proportion  of  the  workmen  ; 
md,  to  look  at  the  mutter  impartially,  it  must  be 
ioknowledged  that  the  workman  demands  an  increase 
of  wages,  not  in  order  to  economise  and  provide  for 
old  aga  but  to  amuse  himself,  and  to  squander  his 


money  in  every  species  of  debauoherj'."  From  M.  du 
Camp's  appreciation  of  Parisian  workmen,,  it  would, 
therefore,  appear  that — notwith.standing  the  reputa^ 
tion  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  for  sobriety,  &c. — 
they  are  not,  after  all,  so  very  far  removed  from  that 
dissatiofied,  money-spending,  and  wife-be^itiug  class 
of  woi'kmen  who  are  constantly  distinguishing  them- 
selves nearer  home. 


THE  BAGPIPES. 

Open  the  wiudow  wide,  Jamie, 

Open  the  window  ^^ide, 
And  let  puir  mo  ttsc  pipers  see. 

As  they  pipe  on  the  otlier  side. 

'Tis  the  mufi'."  I  lovod  wlieu  young,  Jamie, 

Tiio  music  I  ioved  when  youns, 
Whoa  my  lijjbtsome  feet  to  some  air  vronld  beat. 

As  well  as  my  happy  tongue. 

They  arc  playing  sweet  Bonny  Doon,  Jauue, 

Playin;;  sweei  Bonny  Doon, 
Ag  I  heard  it  played  ion.s  years  ago, 
In  the  rosy  mouth  of  June. 

Then  your  father  was  but  a  lad,  Jamlo, 

Your  father  was  but  a  lad, 
And  a  lassie  I,  with  a  merry  eye, 

And  a  heart  that  was  never  sad. 

But  we  twa  had  the  mind  of  one,  Jamlo, 

A\'e  twa  had  the  mind  of  one  ; 
So  our  yov.'s  were  made,  while  the  pipers  played, 

Audour  wedded  Life  bogua.  . 

'Twas  3,  bappy  life  to  me,  Jamie, 

A  happy  life  to  me  ; 
And  I  never  wept  till  the  gude  men  slept 

-•it  last  in  the  dreadful  sea  ! 

But  open  the  ■window  wide;  Jamie, 

Opoa  the  window  wide  ; 
And  let  puir  me  the  pipers  see, 

As  they  pipe  on  the  other  side. 


THE -FASHIONABLE  NARCOTIC. 
Chloral  hydrate  is  the  now  fashionable  hypnotic  ; 
the  means  by  which  balmy  sleep,  nature's  sweet  re- 
storer, is  wooed.  But  the  brief  flourish  of  trumpets 
which  announced  its  discovery  has  given  way  to  a  well- 
established  and  justly  touaded  outcry  against  its  em- 
ployment. 3Iore  dangerous  than  opium,  morp  baneful 
than  alcohol,  an  utterly  destructive  agent,  except  in 
certain  active  sleepless  conditions,  when  it  should  be 
given  by  medical  men  alone,  chloral  hydrate  is  work- 
ing much  irremediable  mischief  in  our  midst.  I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  record  the  opinion  I  am  just  about  to 
express,  the  more  so  that  it  is  in  the  pages  of  a  work 
intended  to  come  before  the  lay  public  ;  -  but  it  must 
be  done,  even  if  it  lead  to  some  odium.  It  is  but  too 
common  for  some  practitioners  to  advise  a  patient  to 
do  what  they  can  discern  he  wishes  to  do.  It  is  also 
a  sad  fact  that  any  new  line  of  treatment,  any  novel 
means  of  plaj'ing  tricks  with  people  under  the  mis- 
nomer of  therapeutics,  will  meet  with  a  ready  adop- 
tion by  those  who  either  wish  to  be  au  fait  with 
fashionable  and  new  romedie.=,  or  are  disinclined  to  give 
the  necessary  thought,  individual  thought,  to  each  case 
and  it.>  special  indications  for  treatment.  Conse- 
quently, the  rash,  ill-founded,  and,  as  it  is  being  rapidly 
founiT,  ill-starred  confidence  in  chloral  is  now  being  ge- 
nerally deplored  by  the  observant  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. Shortly  after  bromide  of  potassium  was 
ushered  into  notoriety  a  plentiful  crop  of  cases  ap- 
peared in  the  ruedical  journ.xls  telling  of  the  conse- 
quences of  its  abuse,  either  when  continued  too  'long 
after  being  medically  prescribed,  or  self-administered. 
The  evil  consequences  of  the  habitual  use,  or  rather 
abuse,  of  chlora.l  hydrate  are  becoming  'much  more 
vividly  apparent.  Its  destructive  action  on  the  nerve 
centres,,  its  production  of  a  permanent  condition  of 
■brain  blo&dlessness,  and  consequent  imperfect  function 
of  the  brain  cells,  are  being  v,-idely  recognised  ;  and  it 
is  now  establi.shed  beyond  all  question  of  doubt  that 
the  adoption  of  chloral  hydrate  as  an  hynoptic  in  lieu 
of  opium  is  the  adoption  of  a  greater  evil  than  .the  one 
it  has  replaced.  That  chloral,  though  it  may  be,  and 
is,  eminently  useful  as  an  hynoptic  in  certain  cases,  in 
its  habitual  or  occasional  u^e  is  a  destructive  poison, 
carrying  with  it  most  baneful  con.sequences,  is  gene- 
rally admitted  ;  and  its  -i^-idespread  use  as  a  soporilic 
is  tra\ight  with  mischievous  results.  The  highest  au- 
thorities, English  and  .^.niericau,  are  now  decrying  its 
use,  especially  in  oases  of  sleepelssness,  associated  with 
depression  or  "  low  spirits,"  with  mental  worry,  and 
with  brain  distress.  Those  who  unfortunately  have 
been  induced  to  naako  resort  to  chloral  a  pi-actice  have 
need  to  watch  themselves  carefidly,  and  note  quickly 
any  changes  they  may  feel,  and  eschew  the  poison  as 
speedily  as  may  be  on  the  appearance  of  any  morbid 
elfeotB. 


THE  OLD  MAN'S  DARLING. 

Years  ago  he  knew  her  first — years  ago  ■when  his 
hair  was  brown  and  his  blue  eyes  'looked  the  •world 
bravely  and  brightly  in  the  face  ;  when  his  step  waa 
firm  and  quick,  and  his  heart  and  hand  were  strong 
alike  together.  She  ■was  a  bright-eyed  lassie  then, 
living  in  the  little  brown  house  beneath  the  hill,  help- 
ing her  widowed  mother  about  her  household  tasks, 
through  the  busy  week-days,  and  standing  up  in  the 
village  choir  of  a  Sun^py  to  sing  treble  to  his  bass, 
looking  like  a  rose-bud  with  her  modest  cottage  bon- 
net and  her  white  muslin  gown  all  sprinkled  over 
with  sprigs  of  green,  the  work  of  her  own  skilful, 
active  little  hands.  Those  littls  hands  had  many  a 
task  to  do  from  Monday  morning  till  the  close  of 
Saturday  night.  They  wove,  they  knit,  they  gpun  ; 
they  made  bread,  they  pared  apple*,  they  washed 
dishes,  and  they  washed  and  ironed  clothes  ,  and  as  a, 
matter  of  course,  they  had  not  the  satin  softnesa  and 
the  lily  whiteness  of  the  hands  of  a  city  belle.  But 
they  were  useful  little  servants,  that  knew  how  to  cars 
for  the  comfort  of  the  living — that  hovered  softly 
around  the  pillow  of  the  dying  ;  and  he  who  won  them, 
with  the  true  and  honest  heart  that  was  their  mate, 
held  them  as  closely  and  tenderly  in  his  own  strong 
grasp  through  life,  as  if  a  diamond  betrothal  ring  had 
glittered  there,  or  a  No.  6  glove  had  protected  thenx 
from  the  rough  touch  of  the  wind  or  the  rain. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  plump  brown  hand  became  his 
own.  Sixty  years  ago  the  young  couple  took  their 
began  the  world  for  themselves,  in  a  little  house,  with 
half  a  dozen  acres  of  land  attached,  that  they  proudly 
called  "  their  farm."  There  wer,e  only  splint-bottomed 
chairs  and  wooden  stools  in  that  first  home  of  theirs  ; 
they  ate  off  pewter  plates  and  unpainted  pine  ta'oles  ; 
and  Jilartha  ■washed  her  pretty  face  in  a  tin  hand-basin, 
for  mofe  years  than  I  can  count.  The  old  red  mare 
jogged  soberly  along  in  a  spriugless  cart,  and  carried 
them  to  market  or  to  meeting  ;  butter  and  cheese  were 
made  and  sold  from  the  farm  ;  and  a  calico  dress  for 
every  day,  and  a  delaine  for  Sundays,  was  all  th- 
luxury  to  which  the  young  wife  dared  to  aspire.  Stea- 
dily and  slowly  they  came  along  the  path  of  life,  rising 
gradually  from  poverty  to  prosperity,  from  prosperity 
to  wealth,  but  ever  the  same  honest,  singLe-hearted 
and  simple-minded  people,  always  hand-in-hand,  and 
loving  each  other  dearly,  whatever  or  wherever  they 
might  be. 

Look  at  them  to-day,  and  you  see  that  the  brown 
hair  is  turning  fast  to  snowy  white,  that  the  once 
bright  eyes  are  dim,  and  that  the  step  and  voice  are 
alike  feeble  and  changed  and  low.  Changed  too  is 
their  home,  for  they  dwell  in  a  stately  mansion  now, 
with  servants  ready  to  execute  their  slightest  wish,  and 
flocks  and  herds  and  fair  domains  around  them.  These 
are  the  rewards  of  lives  spent  in  healthful  toil  and 
careful  economy,  and  the  toil  is  ended  now.  On  either 
fide  of  the  old  homestead  fire  the  old  couple  sit  and 
bask  their  days  away.  The  garments  of  homespun  are 
replaced  by  silk  and  broadcloth  now ;  a  pretty  carriage 
waits  to  take  them  for  their  daily  drive  ;  books  and 
pictures  and  flowers  adorn  the  rooms,  and  delicately 
served  meals  replace  the  rude  repast  of  brown  bread 
and  milli:,  or  cake  baked  before  the  fire,  and  eatea 
with  a  small  piece  of  roasted  pork,  by  way  of  relish.  • 

Gone  is  the  little  brown  house  that  once  stood  under 
the  hill  ;  and  the  widowed  mother,  from  whose  Jiands 
the  young  man  received  his  darling,  has  been  lying  fop 
many  a  year  in  her  lonely  grave.  Soon  will  the  earth 
be  broken  up  beside  that  grave,  and  the  old  man  and 
his  darling  will  lie  down  together  to  that  last  sleep 
which  knows  no  waking  till  the  trumpet  of  the  Judg- 
ment .'ball  arouse  us  all.  Then,  sido  hy  side,  shall 
they  rise  to  new  beauty  and  new  love,  in  the  home 
which  shall  be  theirs  for  evermore. 

They  talk  often  of  this  approaching  change  in  tha 
long  hours  that  they  pass  together  before  their  par» 
lour  fire.  They  do  not  dread  it,  for  they  have  lived 
simple  and  innocent  lives,  doing  their  duty  so  far  as  i» 
has  lain  before  them,  and  helping  and  succouring 
others  as  they  would  wish  to  be  helped  themselves.  So 
death  comes  slowly  towards  them,  with  smihngface  aud 
outstretched  hands,  like  a  familiar  friend  ;  and  under 
his  guidance  they  will  pass  gently  away  together  from 
thii!  world,  where  they  have  loved  for  time,  to  thab 
otherwhere,  for  all  Eternit}',  they  shall  love  andcheri.'-U 
and  cling  to  each  other  still. 


Perambulators.— P.  Led-sridge,  n:anufa<;tarer,  32  Amiens* 
street,  and 32  IiOwer OTOpad-flnsky.  N.B.— Beptwrs  promptly 
executed. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


a:merica  and  the  Americans. 

(From  thi  Frefiian's  Spbcial  Coreespondekt  with 
"  XHB  Irish  Rifle  Team.") 

THE  MATCH. 

New  York,  September  27. 

The  great  Iiiternational  Rifle  Match  was  fought  yes- 
day,  end  decided  in  favour  of  the  Americans  by  three 
points.  1  purpose  ijow  setting  forth  iu  aetail  the  fea- 
tures which  specially  characterised  the  match.  You 
■  are  quits  familiar  with  the  personnel  of  the  Irish  Team, 
their  individual  capacities  as  riflemen,  their  opportuni- 
ties, their  industry,  their  success.  Since  their  arrival 
in  America  they  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  met 
their  opponents  in  practice;  and  any  contidence  of  an 
unjustifiable  character  has  been  very  clearly  dispelled 
by  observiriEC  their  wonderful  skill  and  endurance. 
When  it  i.s  i  juismbered  that  the  National  Amateur 
Rifle  Arsociiition  has  been  but  a  few  years  in  existence 
— not  more  than  three — the  advancement  made  in  the 
difficult  art  of  shooting  will  be  generally  and  justly  ac- 
knowledged. I  have  been  informed  on  pretty  sound 
authority  that  more  than  one  member  of  the  team  has 
practised  evoiy  day  for  something  like  six  months,  and 
his  performance  yesterday  was  quite  worthy  such  de- 
votion and  enthusiasm.  The  New  York  journals  afford 
full  and  descriptive  particulars  of  the  person,  occupa- 
tion, and  chai'acteristics  of  the  men,  and  which, 
no  doubt,  ycu  have  already  transferred  to  your  columns. 
You  are  aware  that  four  of  the  Irish  Team,  Jlessrs. 
Eigby,  Hamilton,  Wilson,  and  Walker,  shoot  each  iu 
the  same  v/ay,  lying- breast  downward.  Mr.  Milner 
and  Mr.  Johnson  lie  on  their  backs,  the  butt  of  the 
rifle  resting  on  the  hollow  of  the  right  shoulder,  the 
barrel  betweed  the  toes.  The  position  is  not  very 
graceful,  and  has  certain  disadvantages,  which  it  is 
useless  to  deny.  Mr.  Milner,  in  a  Wimbledon  match, 
once  hit  the  wrong  target,  and  he  repeated  the  error 
yesterday  with  fatal  effect.  In  a  marksman  of  such 
admitted  superiority  the  repetition  of  so  apparently 
strange  a  blunder  is  more  than  disappointing — it  is 
suggestive.  A  man  shooting  in  the  natural  manner 
can  hardly  mistake  one  target  for  another,  but  the  line 
of  vision  is  not  so  clear  for  a  man  who  looks  backward, 
as  it  were,  and  over  rather  than  at  the  object  of  his 
aim.  However,  the  plan  has  some  advantages,  as  Mr. 
Milner's  performances  have  proved  ere  now.  It  needs 
only  to  be  stated  at  this  point  that  the  targets  are 
composed  of  iron,  that  they  are  six  feet  in  height  and 
twelve  in  width,  that  a  three-foot  square  in  blaSk  re- 
presents the  bull's-eye  and  counts  four,  that  the 
centre  is  six  feet  square  in  white,  and  counts  three, 
and  that  the  "outer"  is  represented  by  threefeetoutside 
a  perpendicular  line  at  either  extremity  of  the  centre, 
and  counts  two.  Each  man  fires  fifteen  shots,  .?o 
that  at  best,  making  all  bull's  eyes,  he  can  score  60 
at  each  range.  This  would  give  180  for  all  distances, 
and  a  gross  of  1,080  for  a  team  of  six.  The  Irishmen 
used  Rigby's  muzzle-loaders,  the  Americans  three 
Sharps  and  three  Ilsmington?,  breech-loaders.  The 
grounds  whereon  the  match  was  fought  are  at  Creed- 
moor,  on  Long  Island,  and  are  distant  from  New 
York  by  ferry  boat  and  railway  car  about  fourteen 
miles.  The  match  was  begun  at  half -past  ten  o'clock 
and  concluded  at  five.  There  was  aa  interval  of  an 
hour  between  the  first  and  second  ranges,  and  a  brief 
delay  in  measuring  the  ground  for  the  final  1,000 
yards.  Major  Leech  commanded  the  Irish,  and  Co- 
lonel Wingate  the  Americans.  The  Right  Honourable 
the  Lord  Mayor,  M.P.,  the  Lady  Mayoress,  Alderman 
Manning,  J.P.,  and  Miss  Manning,  Lord  and  Lady 
Massereene,  and  the  friends  and  companions  of 
the  Irish,  were  on  the  ground  in  good  time.  Scores 
ci  generals,  and  colonels,  and  judges,  and  ladies  were 
aluo  present.  There  were,  more  than  a  score  of  press- 
men in  the  ring,  and  the  general  attendance  was  esti- 
mated at  between  3,000  and  4,000.  The  weather,  which 
had  for  a  day  or  two  been  remarkably  genial,  was  on 
Friday  and  yesterday  blazingly  hot,  and  not  a  breath 
of  air  was  to  be  caught.  In  our  climate  there  is  al- 
ways considerable  windage,  and  our  ririemen  have  be- 
co  jae  accustomed  to  allow  for  this.  A  still,  dull,  hot 
day  is,  therefore,  against  them,  for  they  must  waste 
pome  resource  in  experimenting  and  gauging.  The 
Americans  had  an  American  day,. were  at  ea&e  m  calcu- 
lation and  were,  of  course,  much  better  able  to  endure 
the  Indian  heat  which  stifled  and  enervated^and  de- 
pressed the  strangers.  I  do  not  seek  to  explain  away 
the  untoward  result  of  the  match  ;  but  the'influential 
facts  of  the  case  should  be  fairly  stated. 

Majoj  Leech  won  the  toss  of  the  targets  and  selected 
the  two  lying  to  the  left  hand.  At  the  first  he  placed 
Captain  Walker,  Dr.  Hamilton^  and  Mr.  Eigby  ;  at  the 


second,  Messrs.  Wilson,  Johnson,  and  Milner.  I  should 
hiive  stated  that  5Ir.  .lohnsou's  heolth,  though  not  so 
poor  as  to  cause  anxiety,  was  far  from  robust, 
and  uuquostionably  affected  his  score.  The 
first  American  target  was  shot  at  by  Lieutenant 
Fulton,  Colonel  Bodiue,  and  Mr.  H  _  burn; 
the  second  by  Colonel  Gildersleeve,  Mr.  Yale,  and  Ge- 
neral Dakin.  The  space  between  the  pairs  of  targets 
was  not  very  considerable,  and  in  this  may  have  lain 
the  origin  of  Mr.  Milner's  error  in  missing  his — the  se- 
cond of  the  Irish — and  hitting  the  first  of  the  Ame- 
rican. The  utmost  interest  and  indeed  excitement  at- 
tended the  first  shot  at  theSUO  yards'  distance.  Captain 
Walker  quietly  moved  out.  Jay  down,  and  took  steady 
aim  and  missed  the  target  altogether.  You  cau  hardly 
fancy  the  result.  It  was  indeed  the  shadow  of  the 
coming  event,  and  the  shadow  was  absolutely  and  re- 
latively deepened  by  the  fact  that  the  first  American 
rihot  (by  Lieuteuant  Fulton),  resulted  in  a  bull's  eye 
and  was  followed  bj'six  in  succession.  This  run  of  luck 
for  the  Americans  was  deprived  of  its  natural  effect  by 
the  steady  style  in  which  Dr.  Hamilton  main- 
tained equality  with  Lieutenant  Fulton.  Of  a 
possible  sixty  (fifteen  bull's  eyes)  each  scored 
58.  Captain  Walker  alternated  regularly  be- 
tween a  centre  and  a  bull's  eye,  until  the  sixth 
round,  when  he  missed  again.  He  then  resumed  his 
alternation  until  the  twelfth,  when  he  made  three 
bull's  eye.?,  and  ended  with  a  centre.  This  gave  him  a 
total  of  40.  Mr.  Kigby,  whom  to  see  is  to  admire,  made 
good  scoring,  runumg  centres  almost  throughly,  an 
closing  with  four  eyes.  He  closed  for  52.  A  great 
deal  of  interest  and  excitement  attended  the  shooting 
of  Mr.  Milner.  whose  fame  and  form  had  preceded  him. 
He  did  not  disappoint  his  observers,  Irish  or  Ame- 
rican. He  led  ofi'  with  a  centre,  followed  with  a  bull's 
eye,  then  two  centres,  and  then  with  a  beautiful  run 
of  no  less  than  eleven  bull's  eyes  in  succession — the 
highest  on  record.  He  scored  57.  Mr.  Wilson  caught 
up  54  in  a  steady,  reliant  fashion;  and  the  team  was 
exhausted  when  Mr.  Johnson  was  set  down  for  50,  he 
making  the  only  two,  or outer,"  on  the  Irish  side.  The 
gross  total,  as  you  are  aware,  stood  thus  : — \\''alker, 
46;  Hamilton,  58;  Rigby,  52;  Milner,  57;  AVilson,  54; 
Johnson,  50;  gross  total,  317.  I  have  already  stated 
how  gallantly  Lieutenant  Fulton  scored  58  with  his 
Remington.  Colonel  Bodine  (who  is  about  sixty 
years  old.  and  wears  coloured  glasses)  used  a  similar 
weapon,  and  scored  54.  Mr.  Hepburn  made  one 
of  the  two  "outers"  on  the  American  side,  but 
still  he  scored  53,  taking  centres  and  bull's 
eyes  in  alternating  couples  and  trios.  Mr.  Yale  (who 
lies  down  slightly  turned  to  the  right  and  supports 
his  rifle  on  his  left  knee)  began  by  four  centres,  then 
took  two  bulls,  a  centve,  and  eight  bulls  in  succession, 
thus  ruiming  up  a  total  of  55.  Colonel  Gildersleeve 
made  53  in  a  rather  laborious  fashion,  scoring  an  outer 
once.  General  Dakm  made  a  similar  score,  making 
seven  centres  and  eight  bulls.  The  total  stood  thus — 
Fulton,  68;  Efodine,  54;  Hepburn,  53;  Yale,  55; 
Gilder.sleeve,  53;  Dakin,  53;  gross  total,  326;  majority 
for  the  Americans,  'J.  The  fact  cannot  be  gainsayed 
that  this  result  damped  much  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Irish  party,  although  the  men  themselves 
seemed  in  no  v.'ay  dispirited. 

After  luncheon  the  distance  was  extended  to  900 
yards,  and  the  contest  pursued.  Captain  Walker  once 
more  led  off,  and  now  wit'n  better  auspices.  He  made 
a  bull's  eye,  while  Lieutenant  Fulton  only  scored 
a  centre.  And  this  primary  success  was  but 
the  precursor  of  good  luck,  «  former 
primary  failure  of  subsequent  defeat.  Captain 
Walker  made  ten  bull's  eyes  and  five 
centres — total  55.  Dr.  Hamilton  was  not 
so  fortunate  at  the  range,  scoring  only  52,  and 
making  one  miss — a  wholly  unexpected  circumstance. 
Mr.  Rigby  ran  up  a  good  score  of  56 — the  highest  on 
the  Irish  side,  and  infefilr  by  one  only  to  the  tot  of 
Lieutenant  Fulton.  ilV.  AVilson  scored  51  and  Mr. 
Milner  and  Mr.  Johnson  49  each.  It  was  at  this 
range  that  Mr.  Milner  committed  his  irreparable  mistake, 
and  the  bull's-eye  he  made  on  the  American  target 
went  for  nothing.  The  Irish  gross  total  stood  at  312. 
Lieutenant  Fulton  made  three  centres  and  12  bull's- 
eyes,  nine  of  them  in  succession.  The  American  team, 
on  the  vi'hole,  were  inferior  at  this  distance,  and  the 
final  regibter  showed — Fulton,  57  ;  Bodine,  51  ;  Hep- 
burn, 50  ;  Yale,  56  ;  Gildersleeve,  51  ;  and  Dakin  only 
45 — gross  total,  310.  Majority  for  the  Irish— 2.  The 
net  majority  against  the  Irish  was  thus  reduced  to  7, 
and  the  big  game  of  the  1,000  yards  was  yet  to  be 
fought.  The  spirits  of  the  Irish  and  their  friends  be- 
gan to  rise,  for  at  one  moment  their  opponents  were 
actually  14  ahead  and  now  they  wej;©  but  seven. 


About  a  quarter  to  four  o'clock  the  glaring  light  was 
succeeded  by  a  grey  and  cold  atmosphere,  somithin^ 
akin  to  a  fine  October  day.  The  targets  were  set  and  tfcs 
final  struggle  was  begun.  The  cheering  andentkuidaaia 
wliich  had  marked  the  earlier  proceedings  chilled 
into  earnest  and  hopeful  watchfulness.  The  peoplea 
were  divided  distinctly.  The  genuine  Ame- 
ricans stood  behind  their  men.  The  Irish  were  grim 
in  their  observance  of  their  fellow-countrymen  and 
betrayed  an  anxiety  which  was  more  touching  than 
masculine.  As  our  men  ran  in  bull's-eyes  in  rapid 
succession  the  tremulous  excitement  of  the  moment 
might'be  caught  on  every  Celtic  lip,  in  the  luminous 
lufctre  of  many  a  beaming  eye  Moment  after  moment 
passed,  and  moment  after  moment  the  fortunes  of  the 
day  seemed  willing  to  crown  the  Irish  struggle.  The 
standing  excess  of  the  Americans  is  almost  svr-ept  awa-:'. 
The  crowd  is  jabbering  and  comparing  notes  and 
straining  off  that  half-mile  distance  to  catch  the  now 
familiar  flag  which  bespeaks  the  bull's-eye.  At  last 
the  numbers  on  both  sides  are  even.  Across  that  fiaa 
expanse  of  land  you  might  have  heard  the  singing  of  a, 
bird,  such  silence  then  prevailed.  Now  the  Irish 
ply  their  best,  and  every  shot  is  sent  hoce 
with  hand  nerved  and  eye  qmckened  with 
watchful  suspense.  The  Americans  are  passei 
Dubiety  sits  on  every  face.  The  impulsive  Celt  is  not 
more  nervous  than  the  imperturbable  citizen  of  the 
great  Republic.  The  Irish  Team  have  fired  the  last 
shot  and  they  stand  eighteen  ahead.  But  here  comes 
Fulton  vnth.  three  shots  to  fire  and  the  word  has  been 
passed  that  the  issue  hangs  in  the  balance.  What 
tremendous  oppression  hangs  on  the  American  brow 
when  their  champion,  erstwhile  irresistible,  is  fain  to 
be  content  with  three  centres  !  How  every  eye  on  the 
other  side  glistens  in  grateful  gladness  !  How  silent 
is  the  crowd  when  Colonel  Bodine  steps  forward  to 
fire  his  last  trio.  Bull's  eye  !  Another  '.  and  now  t'ne 
Irish  majority  is — 1.  Witli  one  impulse  the  ropes  are 
broken  and  the  crowd  dash  in  on  the  ground  and  stand 
almost  around  the  Colonel.  And  the  old  man  takes  his 
glasses  and  touches  them  tenderlj',  and  looks 
very  pale  as  he  wipes  the  blood  from  a  wound 
in  his  hand  received  a  moment  befoie. 
Silently  he  takes  position,  long  and  steady 
is  that  pause,  the  whiz  sounds  along  the  air,  the 
bullet  is  home;  and  then  we  catch  the  tiny  white 
rag  in  the  distance  which  proclaims  a  bull's  eye  and 
an  American  triumph  of  three  !  How  his  fellows 
c'aeered  ;  how  they  seized  the  colonel  and  chaired  him 
shoulder  high  until  the  old  man  was  fairly  blown ;  bow 
the  Irish  very  manfully  and  very  honestly  gave 
a  genuine  hurrah,  and  shook  their  conquerors  by  the 
hand  ;  and  how  the  story  was  conveyed  from  lip  to 
lip  and  heard  with  varying  feelings — all  this  needs 
not  to  be  told.  No  battle  could  have  been  fought  in 
better  style,  in  better  temper,  in  truer  regard  to  the 
principles  of  rifls-shooting.  It  was  a  contest  between 
men,  carried  through  with  unflinchins  courage  and 
endurance,  fought  and  won  magnificently. 

New  York,  October  2nd. 

A  professional  panegyrist  would  find  some  difliculty 
in  writing  a  plausible  account  of  the  constant  and 
generous  entertainments  wiiich  have  been  prepared  for 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman  Manning,  and  the  members 
of  the  Irish  Team.  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter 
how  the  various  city  clubs  had  granted  us  temporary 
membership,  how  the  theatres  had  been  placed  it  our 
disposal,  how  we  were  fetched  to  trotting  matches 
and  athletic  contests,  how  we  were  brought  up  the 
river,  how  we  were  drilled  into  the  devouring  lun- 
cheons by  day  and  rare  and  costly  dinners  by  night. 
Most  of  these  occasions  were  created  by  the  private 
expenditure  and  energy  of  a  few  individuals;  but  many 
of  them  were  honours  of  a  public  character  for  whici 
the  public  purse  was  held  chargeable.  To  run  through 
the  entire  series  of  enjoyments,  however  wonderful 
might  be  the  relation,  would  unquestionably  produce 
a  feeling  of  weariness  ;  and  I  shall  therefore  content 
myself  by  filling  in  the  main  features  of  the  history 
and  asking  you  to  take  the  tints  for  granted. 

The  Fleetwood  Trotting  Association  carried  us 
from  New  York  to  their  grounds,  a  few  miles 
di.-^tant,  on  the  occasion  of  a  contest  between 
some  of  the  best  trotters  in  the  States.  The 
way  lay  through  the  Central  Park,  which  now  just  hap- 
pens to  be  the  northern  limit  of  New  York,  beyond 
which  lies  the  suburb  of  Mauhattanville.  The  Park 
is  only  inferior  to  your  own,  and  although  repeated 
visits  compel  repeated  praises,  still  the  Phcenis  re- 
mains unrivalled.  The  one  is  natural,  the  other  mada 
It  is  easy,  however,  to  see  that  the  city  of  New  Yorl 
has  been  lavish  in  expenditure  and  that  nothing  whicl 
modern  arboriculture    can  susjrest  b^s  h.^^  na 
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glested  in  arranging  the  walks  and  woods.  Beautiful 
statues  of  Goldsmith,  Burkt^,  Sheridan,  Shakespeare, 
Pranklin,  and  others  adorn  the  principal  thorough- 
iares;  and  rare  flowers  and  plants  known  onlv  at  this 
c'lde  the  ocean  flourish  luxuriantly  at  every  turn. 
Lakes  have  been  beautifully  contrived,  tumbling 
fountains  play,  water-birds  oi"  every  plumage  glide 
about,  and  boats  for  idling  lovers  are  kept  in  constant 
eccentricity.  The  spirit  of  the  American  people  is 
displayed  in  its  best  direction  in  this  Park.  It  is  for 
the  people,  and  it  is  free  and  beautiful.  Xo  enclosure, 
DO  prohibitions,  no  sacred  places,  tell  the  stranger  of 
the  existence  of  classes.  As  in  the  great  public 
squares  in  the  city,  huge  and  unsightly  railings  are 
■unknown — there  are  no  prison-bars  as  in  Stephen's- 
green,  Fitzwilliam,  Merrion,  and  Rutland-squares. 
They  would  not  be  tolerated  here  for  five  minutes;  and 
1  have  quite  grown  to  esteem  their  toleration 
a  weakness  and  a  disgrace.  The  fine  dead  level 
oi  equality  of  which  we  hea  r  "so  much  has  undoubted 
existence  in  this  country,  and  no  man  however  great, 
or  powerful,  or  wealthy  can  set  up  and  maititain  any- 
thing bearing  the  semblance  of  an  inhibition.  Indeed,  the 
tendency  runs  perhaps  unfortunately  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. A  great  man  is  great  because  of  his  concilia- 
tions to  the  masses,  and  his  grasp  on  power  is  only 
strenuous  so  long  as  he  regards  with  loyal  veneration 
the  growing  demands  of  his  supporters.  The  enjoy- 
ment which  the  citizens  find  in  their  parks  and  squares 
is  best  ascertained  by  observing  the  crowds  which  con- 
gregate therein  on  Sundays  and  half-holidays.  These 
places  are  literally  packed  with  people,  all  bent  on 
■est  and  cheerful  ease.  I  have  said  so  much  by  way 
of  digression,  because  I  believe  it  would  be  well  for 
the  people  of  Dublin  to  look  to  the  absurd  regulations 
which  now  prevail  concerning  their  squares.  The 
Dotions  on  which  these  regulations  are  based  are  ob- 
solete and  contemptible,  and  a  spirited  populace  .should 
not  suffer  them.  There  are  just  as  grand  and  just  as 
fine  folk  in  New  York  as  in  Dublin  and  their  respective 
possessions  are  not  comparable  ;  but  a  rich  man  here 
would  never  think  of  railing  up  the  square  in  his 
ndghbourhood  to  the  exclusion  of  his  fellows.  The 
Fourth  of  July  is  against  him.  Well,  we  are  on  our 
■way  to  the  trotting  match,  surrounded  by  what 
yaung  America  excels  and  delights  iu.  High 
tj-aps,  light  as  feathers,  high  stepping  teams, 
a  pair,  a  unicorn,  a  quartet  —  all  fly 
along  the  roads  like  so  many  coursers.  These 
young  swells  are  f(;r  the  most  part  closely  shaven, 
beautifully  tailored,  and  seem  for  the  time  earnestly 
devoted  to  the  cigar,  the  pace,  and  the  contest.  Here 
and  there  we  see  a  spill  and  a  broken  face,  but  these 
count  for  little.  Nothing  at  home  is  like  the  arrival 
at  an  American  course.  The  horse  flesh  is  perfect, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  the  traps  look  like  iron  gossamer. 
.  They  speed  along  in  quite  a  going  like  fashion,  and  a 
mile  in  three  minutes  and  a  few  seconds  ia  held  as  no 
gisat  achievement.  So  far  as  trotting  proper  is  con- 
cerned, I  must  say  I  don't  care  much  about  it,  and 
would  rather  spend  half  an  hour  at  Baldoyle  or  Pun- 
chestown  th»n  half  a  day  on  the  finest  trotting  course 
in  America.  There  is  illimitable  worry  and  delay  in 
starting.  The  drivers  sit  in  small  seats  and  the 
chariots  look  perilou.sly  fragile,  They  are  started 
some  yards  in  the  rere  of  the  actual  post,  and  if  at  the 
post  they  are  all  in  trot  and  seem  pretty  equally 
placed  as  to  the  result,  the  judge  says  "Go!"  If  one 
or  two  are  a  length  behind  he  rings  a  bell,  and  they 
all  go  back  and  start  again  ;  and  thus  it  fell  out  on 
the  occasion  of  our  visit  that  some  seventy  minutes 
were  spent  in  getting  a  start,  which,  after  all,  was 
not  deemed  satisfactory.  The  contest  is  run  in  heats 
and  the  horse  making  three  out  of  five  ■wins.  The 
quickest  time  on  record  is  a  mile  iu  two  minutes  and 
fourteen  seconds,  and  Goldsmith  Maid,  the  heroine,  is 
now  excluded  from  the  races.  I  saw  a  horse  trot  the 
distance  is  two  minutes  twenty-one  seconds  and  the 
performance  was  certainly  vei*/  intere.sting.  I  imagine 
however,  that  were  trotting  anybody  else's  game  it 
would  excite  no  sort  of  interest;  but  here  there  is  such 
,  3  straining  after  novelty  and  originality  that  odd  trifles 
oicen  occupy  the  places  of  higher  and  nobler  pursuits. 

1'he  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  New  York  invited  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress,  Alderman  and  Miss 
Manning,  and  the  members  of  the  Team  and  their 
friends  to  a  dejeumr  and  trip  up  the  Hud-son.  About 
250  of  the  principal  citizen.=<  were  present.  The  guests 
were  conveyed  in  carriages  from  the  hotel  through  the 
principal  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  escorted  by  a  troop 
«f  horse  policemen,  and  cheered  by  the  kindly  eu'thu- 
siasm  of  the  people.  It  was,  indeed,  such  a  display  as 
we  might  make  for  a  great  Minister.  A  band  was  on 
OOardj  aJtd  the  whole  oartr  were  received  in  auite  a 


stately  fashion,  the  strains  of  "  God  Save  the  Queen" 
and  "  St.  Patrick's  Day"  coming  welcomely  on  the  ear 
so  far  away  from  home.  And  here  a  very  pretty  essay 
might  be  written  on  that  contrary  disposition 
which  under  certain  circumstances  finds  delight 
in  that  which  it  wr.s  wont  to  contemn.  A  great 
many  easy-going  Irishmen  hear  "  St.  Patrick's 
Day"  with  indifFereuce,  and  are  not  careful  to  uncover 
when  the  thrilling  measure  of  the  National  Anthem 
invites  loyal  response.  But  when  one  is  more  than 
3,000  miles  from  Paddy's  Land,  .i,nd  -when  a  flag  other 
than  the  Union  Jack  Hoats  overhead,  these  anthems 
touch  a  man  nearly,  and  tendernesses  of  which  he  l^ad 
deemed  himself  a  miser  find  cheerful  lodgment  in  his 
soul.  But,  hats  on  or  ofi",  here  we  have  a  large  crowd 
cheering  and  huzzaing,  and  many  an  Irish  throat  is 
hoarse  in  bidding  -welcome  to  his  countrymen.  The 
Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman  Manning  and  the  ladies  are 
all  settled,  and  the  word  is  given,  and  we  are  ofi'.  I 
have  not  seen  enough  of  the  Hudson  to  justify  me  in 
saying  anything  definite  about  its  might  and  beauty. 
All  I  have  seen  leads  me  to  believe  that  we  have  no 
city  river  like  it;  and  that  its  scenery  is  iu  many  re- 
spects Rhine-like  is  the  verdict  of  those  qualified 
to  judge.  Half  a  dozen  islands  dot  the  water, 
and  on  these  stand  the  prisons  and  work- 
houses and  asylums  proper  Xo  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  Mayor,  Mr.  Havemeyer,  and  his  colleague.*  point 
out  the  objects  of  interest  to  their  guests,  and  in  time 
talking  gives  way  to  eating,  and  eating  to  drinking, 
and  both  to  talking  again.  And  here  I  ma}'  be  al- 
lowed to  mention  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldr-rmau 
Manning  have  displayed  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
people  of  this  country  soimd  judgment  and  discretion. 
It  is  not  necessary  in  praising  a  man's  castle  to  depre- 
ciate j'our  own  cottage,  and,  while  the  representatives 
of  your  municipal  body  have  very  properly  acknow- 
ledged the  splendid  resources  of  America,  they  have 
very  ardently  expressed  their  devotion  and  loyalty  to 
the  institutions  and  Government  of  the  old  empire. 
It  is  pleasant  io  be  able  to  add  tliat  the  Americans 
have  very  generously  applauded  this  policy — it  did 
them  justice,  and  ceded  nothing  th^.;t  honesty  ■would 
maintain.  'She  speeches  of  the  Lord  Mayor  ■were,  for 
the  most  part,  easy,  yet  thoughtful  ;  those  of  Alder- 
man Manning  spontaneous,  hearty,  and  humorous. 
The  impression  created  has  been  such  as  their  fellow- 
citizens  at  home  will  be  glad  to  i-ecognise  and  their 
fellow-covmtrymen  here  have  b(!en  proud  to  observe. 
The  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and,  indeed,  all  the  lead- 
ing citizens,  have  ever  expressed  themselves  in  the 
warmest  terms  concerning  Irel.-.nd  and  her  people;  and 
it  must  be  noted  that  this  warmth  is  intended  for  the 
island,  and  not  for  the  Empire.  Nevertheless,  the 
arrangements  have  been  scrupulously  calculated  to 
please  the  British  sensibility ;  and  "  God  save  the 
Queen"  and  her  Majesty's  health  have  been  pro- 
claimed in  a  manner  liardly  inferior  tl)  that  which 
prevails  at  home.  Need  I  stay  to  describe  luncheons 
which  Delmonico  has  prepared,  and  toasts  which  have 
been  ere  now  forgotten,  and  diversions  which  the 
humour  of  the  moment  suggested,  and  sights  which 
only  conviviality  can  cre.ite  ?  Never  have  I  known 
such  open-handed,  lavish,  almost  wanton  hospitality. 
In  a  town  where  a  bottle  of  Miiet  costs  twelve-and-six- 
pence,  and  nothing  costs  less  tlnm  a^dollar,  I  have  seen 
such  display  and  heard  such  constant  popping  of  corks 
as  might  bewilder  the  most  reckless  gourmand.  And  to 
the  credit  of  this  people  let  it  be  here  set  down  that, 
excessive  as  they  are  in  giving,  they  know  no  excess  in 
taking.  I  have  not  seen  three  intoxicated  men  since  I 
have  been  iu  America.  On  public  occasions  their  self- 
restraint  is  altogether  admirable,  and  this  cannot  be 
truly  affirmed  of  all  mankind. 

The  great  public  banquet  given  by  the  citizens  of 
Brooklyn  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman  Manning,  and 
the  Team,  was  in  itself  an  event.  The  city 
boasts  a  population  almost  as  great  as  that  of  Glasgo^w. 
It  has  a  distinct  local  Government,  but  in  time  the 
river  which  divides  it  from  New  York  ■ft'ill  be  bridged, 
and  doubtless  they  will  form  one  metropolis.  It  was 
no  small  honour  to  be  feted  by  so  great  a  town,  any 
the  business  was  managed  admirably.  The  ■whole 
party  was  conveyed  in  carriages  from  the  hotel  in  New 
New  York  to  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Brooklyn,  car- 
riages, horses,  and  all  being  conveyed  acioss  the  river 
iu  a  ferry  steamer.  Gener;.ls.  colonels,  and  judges 
were  there  in  scores,  and  I  must  .<?ay  that  although  the 
number  of  these  dignitaries  often  mskes  one  smile, 
they  were  of  the  genuine  sort  on  this  occasion.  About 
a  couple  of  hundred  sat  down  to  dinner — the  Mayor 
occupied  the  chair,  and  Delmonico  presided  in  the 
kitchen.  I  would  send  you  the  carte  but  that  it  would 
oceuBS'.teo  mucli  space,  and  I  really  believe  not  one  iu 


a  score  of  readers  would  know  what  we  had.  Will  ifc 
suffice  to  say  that  every  man  had  a  pretty  bouquet 
fcr  his  button-hole  ?  Such  food  as  the  gods  might 
have  longed  for,  such  wines  as  would  have  cheered  ant 
anchorite,  such  music  as  Mr.  Liddell  might  be  proud 
of,  such  speechifying  as  would  have  raised  the  dead. 
I  had  long  been  of  opinion  that  we  at  home  were  tha 
most  over-talked  people  in  the  world, and  thatweandour 
afi'airs  would  progress  much  better  if  we  had  less  sound 
and  fury.  But,  I  cry  for  mercy  ;  save  me  from  the 
American  orator  !  He  is  a  dreadful  man,  full  o£ 
solemn  platitudes,  loud-mouthed  lamentations,  be- 
wailings  of  the  most  absurd  character,  and  egotism 
which  is  positively  laughable.  When  a  number  of 
men  sit  down  at  seven  and  get  away  at  half-past  ona 
in  the  morning  ;  when  the  chairman,  in  proposing 
fourteen  toasts,  has  spoken  just  fourteen  minutes ;  whea 
the  three  principal  guests  have  occupied  barely  half 
au  hour  altogether  ;  you  can  guess  how  much  was 
snatched  by  the  orators  of  the  time.  The  principal 
sinners  were  the  respondent  for  "Commerce"  and 
he  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Press,  The  commercial 
gentleman  brought  us  back  to  Tyre  and  Sidon  and 
Jerusalem,  and  remained  in  these  interesting  places 
for  a  considerable  period.  Need  I  say  that  in  time 
he  arrived  iu  Brooklyn,  and  burst  into  such  a  per> 
fervid  perspiration  of  eloquence  as  would  have  put  toi 
shame  a  Scotchman  on  the  theme  of  Edinburgh,  Th^ 
whole  company  were  heartily  tired.  I  do  not  say  this 
by  way  of  complaint,  but  simply  state  the  fact  as  an 
illustration  of  American  post-prandial  manners.  The 
gentleman  who  spoke  for  the  Estate  to  which  we  have 
the  happiness  to  belong  made  a  gigantic  efibrt.  I  never 
heard  a  good  speech  made  in  reply  to  this  toast  but  once 
and  mode.sty  forbids  me  to  mention  the  orator's  name. 
The  speech  consisted  of  one  word.  My  Brooklya 
friend  employed  at  least  a  million.  The  familiar  style, 
so  current  here,  was  indulged  ia  largely  ;  and  as  he 
spoke  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  the  oddest! 
manner  imaginable.  Nobody  here  seems  to  notice  a 
peculiarity,  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  distinct  notion  of 
peculiarity.  A  man's  manner  is  accepted  like  the  cut 
of  his  coat.  When  we  see  a  gontleman  in  evening 
dress,  topped  by  a  white  hat  and  flourishing  a  walking 
stick,  we  are  rude  enough  to  stare.  Iu  America  no  re- 
mark would  suggest  itself  if  he  had  a  basket  on  hia 
head  and  a  weeping  willow  in  hia  button  hole.  A  fact 
which  made  the  Brooklyn  verbosity  strikingly  unplea- 
sant was  the  receipt  of  a  telegram  stating  that  the 
President  would  visit  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  when 
he  left  the  theatre,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see 
the  Irish  party.  We  arrived  at  the  Club  at  five  minutes 
to  two,  but  the  President,  who  had  waited  until  a 
quarter  past  one,  had  betaken  himself  to  his  pillows. 
This  was  a  good  chance  lost  ;  it  was  very  natural  we 
should  like  to  see  the  ruler  of  this  great  nation  ;  and 
an  interview  ■would  have  been  much  more  gratifying 
than  a  platitudinal  dissertation  on  ancient  cities  or 
an  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  a  nineteenth  century 
newspaper. 

Postscript. — New  York,  October  3,  Five  o'CIock 
a.m. — It  is  necessary  to  supplement  the  above  with  a 
brief  statement  of  what  must  be  regarded  as  a  genuine 
Irish  victory — as  a  triumph  of  the  Irish  Team  in  a 
match  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  fought  last  Sa- 
turday. During  the  week  matches  have  been  con« 
tested  at  Creedmoor  for  various  small  prizes. 
Yesterday  was  set  apart  for  shooting  for  the 
James  Gordon  Bennett  prize  of  2,000  dollars. 
Our  Team  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Milner,  Rigby, 
Wilson,  Johnson,  Doyle,  and  Hamilton.  Captain 
Walker  did  not  shoot.  All  the  Americana  who  shot 
on  Saturday  were  in  the  list,  and  Canada  also  sent 
down  a  team.  When  I  left  Creedmoor  yesterday  to 
catch  the  mail  the  match  was  proceeding,  and  infavourof 
America.  I  learn  now  from  the  Aew  Tori:  •  Herald, 
just  published,  that  Ireland  has  won  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Rigby.  This  is  most  gratifying  ;  but  the  larger 
scores  made  by  our  men  as  against  the  Americans 
really  and  truly  wipes  away  altogether  the  re- 
verse of  Saturday!  The  Irish  have  retrieved  their 
laiirels.  They  wtfre  beaten  by  three  on  Saturday. 
Now  they  h&ye  won  by  fifty-two.  I  am  con« 
vmced  the  Americans  will  take  the  advice«of  the 
Herald,  and  acquiesce  in  their  discomfiture  with 
a  manly  fortitude.  It  is  no  discredit  even  to  Mr. 
Fulton  to  be  beaten  by  a  Rigby  or  a  MilnSr  ;  and 
if  he  and  his  friends  must  have  a  noble  revenge 
let  them  bide  their  time  until  June  next,  when  they 
will  meet  our  countrymen  in  our  own  land.  Major 
Leech  has  challenged  the  American  Team  to  a  contest 
to  be  fought  next  year  in  Ireland,  and  Colonel  Win- 
gate  has  accepted  the  gage.  Until  th<-n  let  each 
nation  be  content  with  its  well-won  laurels. 
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A  COQUETTE'S  PvEWARD. 

*'  Oh  dear  !" 

And  pretty  Clare  Courtney  sighed  as  she  drew  away 
the  heavy  damask  curtains  that  shaded  the  window 
and  gazed  upon  the  snowy  streets  that  wei-e  piled 
above  the  curb  with  the  sof  t-falliug  tlakqs. 

"  It  is  too  bad  !  Of  all  days  in  the  year,  I  would 
rather  to-day  had  been  fair  and  bright.  Here  are  all 
the  pains  I've  taken  for  their  reception,  all  the  wines 
papa  bought,  my  toilet,  and  everything,  to  be  wasted 
for  nothing  !" 

Clare  settled  the  folds  of  her  white  plush  overskirt 
tvith  a  petulant  gesture,  as  she  resumed  her  seat  by 
the  register. 

"  For  nothing,  Clare  ?  Of  course  everyone  who  was 
at  Lulie's  wedding  at  the  church  will  attend  the  re. 
ception  to-day,  even  if  the  weather  is  stormy,  and  Mrs. 
Anderson  away,  leaving  her  young  and  charminij  sister 
Clare  to  dispense  the  hospitality  of  la  peres  mansion." 

Fay  Mercer  spoke  merrily,  yet  with  a  certain  quiet 
manner  at  once  charming  and  impressive. 

Clare  turned  her  pretty,  piquant  face  suddenly 
around,  her  full  red  lips  pouting  and  arch. 

"  Of  course  I  expect  at  least  two  hundred ;  but'wha" 
of  that  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  would  exchange  a  call 
from  every  gentleman  in  Dublin  for — nothing  J" 

Clare  had  grown  suddenly  confused,  and  blushingly 
ceased  speaking  as  Fay's  mellow  laughter  rang  on  her 
ear. 

"You  mean,  I  presvime,  that  all  the  compliments 
and  calls  you  receive  at  the  wedding  reception,  if  they 
•were  merged  into  one  mammoth  one,  would  not  com- 
paSfe.  with  five  minutes'  time  spent  in  Percy  Trevenor's 
Booiety." 

Clare  Courtney's  eyes  blazed  as  she  replied  angrily  : 

"  Percy  Trevenor  !  Fay,  how  dare  you  accuse  me 
of  caring  for  him  ?  Bah!" 

An  expression  of  intense  disgust  fell  from  her  lips. 

"Because  I  supposed  you  loved  him,"  was  Fay's 
quiet  response.  "  At  all  events,  Clare,  cJicre,  you 
surely  have  led  him  to  think  so." 

"  And  supposing  he  does,  what  then  ?  Cannot  I 
smile  on  a  friend  without  his  regarding  it  as  a  special 
favour?" 

Her  proud  lips  were  curved  into  a  haughty  smile, 
and  her  eyes  glowed  like  twin  stars. 

"  Clare'' — ^and  Fay  Mercer's  sweet  voice  was  ten- 
derly reproachful—"  you  have  done  very  viTong  in  en- 
couraging Mr.  Trevenor,  as  you  know  you  have  done, 
this  winter,  for  the  poor  fellow  has  fallen  irretrievably 
in  love  with  you." 

Fay's  face  was  all  aglow  with  animation  as  she  spoke, 
and  Clare  laughed  merrily  as  she  met  her  eyes. 

"ReaRj,  monamle.{one  would  conclude  you  were  in- 
terested in  Mr.  Percy  Trevenor,  so  bravely  do  you 
defend  him  and  his  cause.  But,  as  you  deserve  a  re- 
ward for  your  services,  let  me  award  it  by  informing 
you  that  the  only  wedding  guest  I  care  to  see  to-day 
is  Leshe  Tracy.    There,  Fay,  you  have  my  secret." 

For  a  moment  both  observed  a  perfect  sikmce  ;  and 
Clare  did  not  see  the  deathly  pallor  of  Fay  Mercers 
cheeks  as  she  suddenly  turned  away. 

A  moment  later,  and  a  merry  peal  at  the  door  .bell 
announced  the  first  of  the  well-wishers  to  the  re- 
ception. 

The  mid-afternoon  sun  was  just  struggling  through 
the  heavy  banks  of  cloud  rifts,  when,  flushed,  ani- 
mated, and  gracious,  Clare  Court^B-y  stood  by  the  fire, 
her  elegant  little  head  resting  against  the  marble 
mantel,  laughing  and  chatting  with  her  companion,  a 
tall,  noble  man  of  commanding  prestnbs. 

It  is  a  strange  time,  perhaps  an' iuo'pportmie  time. 
Miss  Courtney — Clare  ;  but  I  can  keep  my  lovaa'secret 
no  longer.  Clare,  will  you  accept  iba' — give  yourself  I 
to  mc,  to-day  ?  I  make  no  excuse  for  thus  urging  you  ;  j 
my  great  love  is  t'ne  promoter  of  my  actions.    Clare,  ; 
are  you  mine,  my  loved  one  ?"  j 

Percy  Trevenor  bent  low  over  her  flushed  cheeks.  I 
and  whis^jered  his  declaration— his  heart  beating  fast', 
his  eyes  alight  with  love's  mngnetic  flame. 

There. -was  no  one  in  the  parlour,  and  Clare,  as  Mr. 
Trevenor  took  her  hand,  laughed  a  graceful  little 
Bmile,  that  showed  her  fair  white  teeth. 

K'.-.  Trevenor,  you  surprise  me  !  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible you  have  cared  for  me  ?  I  did  uot  know — indeed 
A  tuf/i.  not  thought  " 


Clare  hesitate'.!,  then  let  her  V>«tuitifijl  eyes  /all  as 
she  met  his  earnest  gl.iiice. 

"  Clare,  you  ve  not  been  trifling  ?  You've  not  been 
flirting  v.-ith  me  ?" 

Ho  spoke  hurriedly,  in  a  pained  voice,  as  if  some 
sudden  agony  had  seized  him. 

"  Why  not  with  you,  Mr.  Trevenor  ?  If  the  '  chance 
amu.!cmei,t  of  an  hour'  has  given  j'ou  foundation  for 
au  auL'ction  I  never  thought  to  awaken,  never  cared  to 
gain,  surely  you  are  to  bl.ime — not  I." 

She  glanced  carelts.ily  at  him  as  she  tvt'isted  her 
gleaming  rings,  and  she  saw  that  Percy  Trevenor  was 
regarding  her  with  a  mingled  expression  of  sternness, 
v.'ounded  emotion,  ai  d  reproach.  He  spoke,  after  a 
.-lecop.d  of  j-iknce,  tijat  .sctmed  to  Clare  an  age. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  Mis?.  Courtenay,  for  the  pre- 
sumption I  have  shown  in  aspiring  to  the  hand  that 
belongs  to  one  who  detms  winning  an  honest  heart  the 
'  chance  amusement  of  an  hour.'  Allow  me  tc  make 
my  adieu." 

A  pang  of  indescribable  pain,  that  she  would  not 
confeps  was  woimded  self-love  and  humbled  pride,  shot 
tlirongh  her  heart  as  Percy  Trevenor  bowed,  and  she 
said  "  good-bye"  in  a  tone  she.  meant  should  annihilate 
him  with  its  commanding  hauteur,  but  which  somehow 
sounded  to  her  own  ears  inexpressibly  humbled,  and 
she  wondeied,  as  sho  turaea  to  Fay,  if  Mr.  Trevenor 
thought  so  too. 

Pale,  a  trifle  agitated,  yet  withal  graceful.  Fay  was 
just  glTmcins  at  a  card  handed  to  her  by  the  footman. 
"  It  is  Dr.  Le^'ic  Tracy." 

A  cba.vniiug  blus'a' followed  her  announcement,  and 
then  Fuy  turned  away  to  conceal  the  sudden  pahngshe 
ftared  might  be  observed. 

With  his  own  easy  gracefulness  Dr.  Tracy  came  for- 
ward, o&ering  his  Land  to  Clare. 

"  Allow  me  to  present  my  best  wishes  on  this  aus- 
picious occasion,  Clare,  monmic,  and  hope  it  may  be 
repeated  very  soon  again,  when  you  shall  be  the  bride." 

A  sudden  throb  of  ecstatic  joy  quivered  through 
Clare's  heart.  He  called  her  '"  Clare  ;"  for  the  first 
time  too.  He  even  called  her"  moiKnie."  To  be  sure, 
it  was  a  trivial  thing  in  itself.  But  from  Leslie  Tracy 
to  her,  it  was  everything. 

To  Fay  Mercer  he  turned,  gi-eetiug  her  I.indly;  then, 
with  the  air  of  one  perfectly  at  home,  threw  himself 
in  the  capacious  green  velvet  easy-chair,  while,  bright 
and  bewildering.  Clare  laughed  and  chatted. 

That  was  a  blissful  hour  for  h.er,  the  hour  of  that 
day  s!ie  had  drcam.ed  of  ;  and,  as  if  fate  had  foreordained 
every  possible  continsencj-  in  her  favour,  not  a  caller 
disturbed  them  for  the  time  Dr.  Tracy  remained. 

He  was  a  splendid  man,  this  rich  bachelor  physician, 
whose  earnest,  thoughtful  dark  eyes  could  look  so  ten- 
derly, so  bevvilderiugl}',  when  their  handsome  owner 
clinse.  He  was  tall,  a  trifle  stout,  with  an  indescri'b- 
able  air  of  elegance,  ease,  and  .'■.isurance  so  taptivaiing 
in  the  stci'ner  sex.  Yet  withal,  Tracy  wj,s  tender, 
gentle  as  a  woman  where  he  loved,  and  even  his  merest 
acquaintance  felt  the  magnetic  charm  of  h's  presence. 

"SVhat  wonder,  then,  was  it,  that  Clare  Courtney,  as 
she  listened  to  his  words,  at  times  low  and  meaning, 
then  merry  and  teasing,  flushed  w-ith  the  delightful 
consciousness  that  Leslie  Tracj- loved  her  ? 

The  moments  glided  on,  and  the  little  cuckoo  on  the 
rosewood  pedestal  sang  the  hour  of  five. 

"  Really,  Clare,  the  time  ha.s  flown  on  enchanted 
wings  !  I  must  leave  you  now,  or  bear  les.5  favoured 
some  of  mortals  a  chance."  Ke'lauijhed,  and  his  hand- 
some dark  eyes  beamed  as  he  gaztd  on  Claiia^'s  tinted 
cheeks. 

"Your  call  has  been  a  short  one,  it  seems  tome, 
Dr.  Tracy." 

'■  Do  not  be  formal.  Pleass  let  me  hear  you  speak 
my  name,  will  you  ?" 

"  Leslie,  then  ;"  and  Clare  blur-hcd  and  lau"-hed. 

"  And  nov,-  I  shall  bid  you  adii-u,  ye*  nriv  lor  a  few 
hotrrs.  May  I  not  come  this  eve;:-.;;^',  Clare  I  want 
to  see  you  on  a  very  important  sul'jeet-  -one  t'nat  will 
ailect  me  all  my  live.  May  I  tome,  Clare  May  I, 
Miss  Mercer  ? — if  you  who  have  been  so  quiet  "by  the 
window,  como  over  here,  and  tell  me  if  I  may  spend 
the  evening  ?'' 

A  sudden  guilty  flush  mounted  Fay's  forehead,  as 
Dr.  Tracy  abruptly  addressed  her.  Shf  aro^>e  from  her 
seat  by  the  flowing  crimson  curtains,  striving  to  con- 
quer th'»  agony  of  pain  in  her  heart  as  she  saw  this 
man — the  man  she  loved,  she  worshipped — caressing 
Clare's  tiny  wliite  hand. 

"Miss  Mercer,  3liss  Courtney — ladies,  I  may  come  ?"' 

A  transient  frown  darkened  Clare's  fate-  as  Fay 
came  forward,  and  her  reply  came  quickly — not  a  lit- 
tle severe. 

"  Dr.  Tracy,  you  will  certainly  be  welcome.  Mi.ss 


Mercer  will  doubtless  bo  engaged  with  h^r  own  corr-. 
pany,  so  thatfher  acquiescence  can  be  only  a  maitr.r  of 
c  /urle  iv." 

A  pained  look  came  into  Fay's  face  and  a  .sliadow 
to  hiT  sweet  sapphire  eyes,  and — for  the  very  life  of 
hce  she  could  not  help  it  I — she  turned  her  gaze  on  the 
doctor's  face. 

It  was  a  brief  glance,  not  so  long  as  a  quarter  of  a 
second  ;  but  she  saw  hie  eye?  v.-ere  b'jnt  on  her  with 
an  expression  that  .sent  her  own  confuted  to  the  floor, 
that  brought  the  tinge  of  scarlet  to  her  brow.  She  did 
not  know  how  her  own  eyes  had  looked — ho\v  they  had 
been  filled  to  overflowing  vAth.  a  yeirning,  wi?tful  ten- 
deniess. 

But  Dr.  Tracy  saw  it,  and  with  a  sweet,  etrange 

smile,  turned  to  Clare. 

"  I  will  come  precisely  at  nine.    Adieu  till  then  .'" 
Ho  bowed  reverentially,  and  the  low,  lovicg  music 

of  his    voice  still  echoiijg  in  the  ears  of  the  two 

women  who  loved  him,  he  departed. 

Out.?ide,  the  v.-intry  scene  was  all  alight  with  the 
silvery  moon  rays  ;  within,  where  the  clinging  velvet 
curtains  forbade  the  entrance  of  the  keen  frost-breath, 
and  lent  a  rich  red  radiance  to  the  duskilj-  hghtcd 
room.  Clare  Courtney  and  Fay  Mercer  were  sitting. 

"  The  time  pa'sses  so  slowly  ;''  said  Clare,  as  .'jhetitr^ 
the  bright  rose-pink  sash  abgut  her  slender  waisu 
"  Leslie  will  come  in  fifteen  minutes  from  now,  but  it 
seems  an  age  to  wait.  There,  Fay,  do  those  ends  hang 
gracefully  V' 

Clare  turned  to  Fa}',  who,'  in  the  dress  she  wore 
during  the  reception — a  dclic'"'"  lavender  moire — 
leaned  wearily  against  the  marbk-  Psyche  that  upheld 
the  gas  jet. 

"  You  look  well,  Clare,  as  you  always  do  ;  that  v.'hite 
alpaca  and  the  rose-pink  trimmings  are  very  becom- 
ing." 

"  I  want  to  look  well,  if  possible  ;  for  Fay,  I  truly 
think  Leslie  Tracy  will  ask  me  to  be  his  v/ife  to-ni^'ht. 
Oh,  Fay,  I  can  hardly  realise  it  I  My  very  breath 
seems  stopping  when  I  think  of  it !  Leslie  Tracy'e 
wife  !" 

And  her  blushing  face,  her  love-lit  eyes,  lent  assent 
to  her  earnest  words. 

"You  don't  seem  at  all  rejoiced.  Fay.  '\^niat  is  tho 
matter  with  you  ?    I  never  saw  you  so  prosy  ^before." 

A  faint  smile  played  over  Fay's  fac^. 

"  What  am  I  to  be  rejoiced  over,  Clare  ?  That  you 
expect  an  offer  of  mariiage  from  Dr.  Tracy  ■" 

Her  voice  trembled,  she  could  not  help  it,  when  she 
mentioned  the  dear  name. 

"But  I  don't  only  expect,  I  am  sure  of  a  proposal. 
Fay  ;  else  what  did  Leslie  mean  this  afternoon  and 
has  he  meant  these  three  months  ?" 

There  was  a  world  of  wonderment  on  Clare's  faci 
as  she  laid  aside  the  book  she  was  pretending  to  read, 
to  hear  Fay's  answer, 

"  He  surely  must  mean  marriage.  And  yet,  Clare^ 
suppose,  just  suppose,  it  v.-ere  all  to  end  as  your  fiii-ta- 
tion  with  Percy  Trevenor  ?"' 

A  sudden  paleness  overspread  Clare's  face. 

"  Faj',  it  wonld  kill  me  ■ 

Her  tones  were  faint  and  anguishful  as  she  spoke. 

"  No.  You  would  live  on,  and  sufi'er  as  others  hart 
done  ;  as  I'.Ir.  Trevenor  doe.^,  as — as — "  and  her  voict 
sounded  sliaj-p  asd  proud-;-"  I  do  !'' 

Something  in  her  manner  made  Clare'  shiver,  for 
Fay's  eyes  were  bright  and  cold,  and  her  voice  sounde<? 
strangely  unfamiliar.  ' 

"  As  you  do  '(' 

"  Yes  ;  as  I  do,  Clare,"  and  here  came  the  hot.  rush- 
ing tears,  and  the  false  coldness  gave  way.  "  Ob, 
Clare,  pity  me,  nity  me,  for  I  love  him,  oh,  I  love 
him." 

She  reached  out  her  arms  in  a  mute  appeal  for  sym. 
pathv. 

■  "  '\Vhat  ?"  asked  Ciare.  "  You  love  Dr.  '  Tracy  ? 
You,  Fay  Jfercer,  loveLe^i?  Tracy  ;" 

A  moment  she  paused  ;  then  a  ligl-t,  sneering  ia-o^h 
burst  from  her  lips,  and  she  turned  from  Fay— 
beho'd  a  gentleman  standing  in  the  door.    It  was'BxC 
Tracy. 

Ladies,"  he  beg.m,  without  a  word  of  preface,  "  I 
have  kept  my  appoimment." 

A  faint  cry  from  Fay  interrupted  him — a  cry  tint 
sprang  from  surprise  at  hio  presence,  ftar  Ic.^t  he  mighs 
ha^  e  overheard  hor,  and  mortification  tliat,  hearing, 
he  would  despise  ;  tlien  .she  turned  to  leave  the  room, 
her  face  pale  as  death,  her  eyes  dewy  with  tears.  He 
firmly  forladf  hir. 

"  Ko,  Mi>s  Mercer.  Komain." 

Very  gently  lie  led  her  to  .■>  chair. 

"  Clare."  said  he,  returning  to  her  side,  "  to-night  I 
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b-.ve  come  toyovir  house  on  an  eiTaiid  which,  j»s  I  said 
t  ;us  afternoon,  will  atfect  my  entire  life.  C'lr. re,  I  have 
cc-.ne  for  a  wife." 

lie  fauced,  and  Clare's  cheek  gi-ew  incarnadine  as 
shelisiei.'cd,  and  her  beautiful  eyes  were  flooded  with 
the  love  fhe  felt. 

••'  I  have  known  you  many  months.  I  have  admired 
you,  and  were  fate  propitious,  to-day  v/ouldha,ve  asked 
you  to  bi^oome  my  wife.  Eut,  Clare,  when  I  e.iw  your 
heart  than  which  nobler  never  beat,  when  I  heard 
from  your  i,wn  li'is  this  afternoon  your  cruel,  un- 
R-.yiuanly  rejection  of  Percy  Trevenor.  I  decided  that 
Ciare  Courtney  was  not  the  woman  to  make  me 
happy.' 

Uiirinj;  iiis  remarks,  a  gradv.al  fi'peziDg  agony  had 
settle.!  on  Clare's  face,  and  the  light  had  died  out  from 
her  eyes.  Pale,  t-tuny,  and  powerless  to  speak,  she 
s;ood  eagerly  re^-arding  him. 

■■  TfiPro  is  unotlier,  a  gentle,  loving  woman,  who  for 
many  long  weeks  I  have  watched,  and  watching,  learned 
CO  love.  1  iove  .her  as  .'he  loves  me,  and,  Gcd  favour- 
iag  me,  I  shall  make  her  my  wife." 

He  bowed  gravely  to  Clare,  and  walked  across  the 
lo 'm  to  whcr.v,  weeping  silently.  Fay  Mercer  sat. 

i-Ip  stooped  and  kisfrod  her  forehead. 

•■'  Fay,  my  ov.-n  little  darling,  I  will  not  ask  you  if 
yoiilo'.  emel  I  know  you  do.  And,  oh,  my  little 
one,  if  you  but  knew  how  precious  you  are  to  me." 

With  .a  great  overwhelming  joy  .at  her  heart,  Fay 
aroso,  and  stood  gazing  upon  him,  so  noble,  so  manly. 

'■  I  !  Can  it  be  possible  ]  It  is  not  I  whom  you 
Icve  ?" 

"  You,  and  you  alone,  my  Fay.  You  will  come  to 
me  ''' 

With  a  glaid,  restful  cry  she  nestled  in  his  wide  open 
arms. 

"  And  I,  sir  ?  What  am  I  to  understand  from  this 
procedure  ?  •  That  Miss  Mercer  is  a  most  fortunate 
adventures  " 

"  Be  careful,  ?Ii.=s  Courtney  !"  and  Leslie  Tracy's 
voice  broke  like  thunder  on  her  ears.  "  Remember 
you  are  speaking  of  my  future  wife  If  you  desire  to 
know  v/bat  you  may  not  understand,  I  will  explain, 
while  F.ry  goes  for  her  fur.9  and  cloak  and  a  hat.  My 
carriage  is  at  the  door,  and  my  residence  is  waiting  to 
receive  its  mistress.  A  clergyman  and  several  mutual 
friends  await  us.  Fay  and  I  will  be  married  before 
old  Trinity  lings  midnight.  And  now,  Mis?  Courtney," 
he  added,  as  Fay  departed,  "Iptmehope  this  deserved 
lesson  will  not  bo  lost  upon  j'ou.  When  you.  jilted 
Percy  Trevenor  until  you  well-nigh  killtd  him,  I  le- 
solved  that,  being  an  acknowledged  favourite  of  yours, 
I  would  appoint  myself  an  avenger  of  his  sufferings. 
I  have  succe  ded,  Miss  Courtaey.  I  have  lifted  to 
;  our  lips  the  bitter  draught  he  quafted  even  to  the 
dregs.  Mny  the  future  In  more  happy  and  prosperous 
to  you  than  the  present  is,  as  the  pa>t  has  been.  Good- 
night, and  good-bye,  Jliss  Courtney." 

Pie  bowed  with  a  courtly  grace  that  sent  a  pang- of 
keenest  agony  through  her  heart,  and  then  he  turned 
to  assist  Fay  into  the  carriage,  with  a  careful  tender- 
ness that  almost  crazed  her. 

As  the  chimes  died  away  in  the  moonlighted  dis- 
tance, she  tiirned  away  from  the  window  sick  at  heart ; 
h-?-.-  future  a  dreary  bkink  to  look  out  upon,  her  present 
a  titter  ■•eaiity  that  no  regrets  could  alleviate,  in  the 
inmost  deeps  of  her  stricken,  aching  heart  that  she 
had  met,  in  her  punishment,  theproper  reward  she 
merited. 


SCAVEKGERS  IN  PARIS. 
The  superiioial  area  of  the  public  thoroughfares  is 
;lcven  million  metres,  and  to  cleanse  this  before  the 
iraific  of  the  day  begin.?  operations  have  to  commence 
ibout  three  a.m.  The  staff  employed  musters  in  bri- 
ijades  at  certain  points  of  each  quarter,  and  is  then 
dispersed  over -the  various  streets.  ISo  matter  what 
the  weather  or  the  temperature  may  be,  they  are 
counted  by  thouisands,  and  long  before  dav.a  their 
woodtn  shoes  clatter  on  the  pavement,  and  the  noise 
of  their  large  brooms  is  audible.  Besides  them  maj'  be 
Eeen  the  nocturnal  philosophers,  who  pry  into  the  filth 
and  ru!")'ni.s'a  deposited  by  the  edge  of  the  ki  rb.  The 
two  cla.^ses  are  on  very  iiieudly  terms,  the  scavenger 
f.icilit<itiog  the  rag-gatherer's  search  and  as&isting  him, 
if  necessary,  in  getting  a  good  harvest.  The  scavenger 
is  usually  steady  and  economical.  He  is  rarely  seen 
at  the  public-house,  and  when  his  work  is  over  he 
hastens  hom?.  In  addition  to  sweeping  by  hand,  more 
than  forty  machines  are  at  work,  each  requiring  'out 
a  single  mm.  The  driver,  who  must  keep  an  eye  on 
hia  horse,  njiuages  from  his  seat  a  spring  which  raises 
91  lowers  the  sweeping  cylindw.  These  are  pria«ipall; 


u.-'od  fur  the  boulevards,  avenues,  squaies,  and  wide 
streets,  and  are  at  work  nearly  ail  day.  In  bad 
weather  they  traverse  the  most  frequented  streets, 
and  sweep  av,-ay  the  mud  and  snow.  Sweeping  by 
hand  is  very  active  the  whole  morning  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  chief  markets,  where  masses  of  rubbish  of  all 
kiuds  abound. 


DE  ilVS 
"  Vv'rito  a  poHin — aolenm — earnest — 

Wortliy  of  your  irmt.o  !" 
Ah  !  v.-lifu  io'.iug  liiis  command  mo. 

How  can  1  !cf\iM? 
Eat,  tbe  subjoct !— that's  the  pother, 

Wliat  aui  i  to  chooso  ! 

«V.-.r?  TJie  th.-me  is  somethicg  hackneyed; 

tiacf  old  flo;nor'b  time, 
Ealf  the  mi jistrols— large  and  little— 

Havo  been  maiciii^:  rhyra« 
Witii  intent  to  provo  that  murdor 

(Wholesale)  is  sublinio ! 

Love?   A  most  dohcious  topic; 

Bill  l;uw  many  score —  • 
Iv'ay— how  many  thousand — poets 

Deal  in  Cnpid'i  lore. 
From  Auacreou  to  Catullus, 

>'ot  to  mention  Mooro. 

Grief?  Ah  !— little  joy  has  sorrO^ 

In  tlio  mimic  art  ; 
Co.' I  the  lyro's  melodious  moaning 

Ea-iO  the  mouruor  s  smart, 
Tr.oy.  cb  tiie  striugs  wuro  very  fibres 

Of  t;ie  pLiyer's  heart  ? 

Nat'.ii-o— Posies,  ^vr)ods,  and  waters  ? 

Everlastilis  tl:cmes ; 
,    Can  the  posits,  in  the  rapture 

Of  llicir  tinoat  dreams, 
P.unt  the  lily  of  the  valley 

i'airer  than  she  seems 

Metaphysics?   Quite  in  fashion, 

But  Apollo's  cnrso  , 
Blasts  the  .=iyllogistic  rhymer ; 

Why  biiould  1  relie;Lrs6 
Kr.nt  in  cantos,  or  old  Plato 

Torture  into  verso? 

Er.mour,  satire,  fun,  and  fancy, 

Vti'.,  r.it.'i  \risdnm  blent— 
These,  to  si'.o  my  muso  amusement. 

Heaven  has  kindly  lout ; 
Let  her  die  a-laui;hiug; 

I  shall  be  content. 

J.  G.  S. 


Camels." — Coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before,  and  if  fashion  has  any  influence  upon  Fahren- 
heit we  are  likely  to  have  a  winter  of  very  great  seve- 
rity. The  Paris  dress  designers  have  already  made 
their  arrangements  for  it,  aucl  the  last  novelties  are  re- 
vealed to  an  expectant-public.  For  the  last  few  years 
the  milliner's  idea  has  been  to  dress  her  ctistomers  as 
like  men  as  possible,  to  give  them  .stand-up  collar.-^  and 
leather  belts,  to  arm  them  with  umbrellas  hanging 
from  the  waist  as  if  they  were  swords,  to  supply  them 
with  gentlemen's  watch-pockets  and  gentlemen's 
watch-chains.  Even  in  fashion  the  world  must  ad- 
v.aitcc,  and  the  move  for  the  coming  winter  is  do- 
cidcdly  a  move  forward.  Fashionable  ladies,  who 
have  been  dres.'ed  like  men,  must  now  dress  like  v.'ild 
animals.  All  the  new  tissues  are  to  resemble  furs,  and 
as  a  few  years  ago  young  ladies  were  said  to  wear 
Dolly  Vardeus,  so  now  they  will  put  on  their  "camels." 
That  is  t'ne  generic  name  by  which  the  Parisian  mo- 
distes have  called  this  year's  fabrics,  though  of  course 
there  is  a  variety  allowed,  and  a  young  lady  may  ap- 
pear as  a  reindeer,  as  a  bear,  as  a  noiihern  elk — in  f.;ct, 
as  any  rough-fkinncd  animal  she  may  select.  But  it 
is  necessary  tha£  the  skins  should  consist  of  as  few 
pieces  as  possible.  The  "camel"  and  a  collar  which 
will  bo  known  in  the  fashionable  world  as  a 
dog's  collar,  will  complete  the  costume.  But  this  new 
invention  of  the  French  dressmakers  has  not  so  mucii 
originality  after  all.  The  idea  is  merely  a  development 
of  the  Ulster  great  coat,  which  was  borrowed  a  couple 
of  years  ago  from  the  Irish  pe.isantry.  This  desire 
for  the  roughest  materials  and  the  rudest  make  has 
produced  already  strange  losults.  In  Switzerland 
.Englishmen  are  dressed  so  like  guides  that  it  is  difS- 
cult  to  distinguish  them.  Even  at  Brighton  the  tatte 
for  walking-sticks  has  declared  that  a  perfectly  plain 
bit  of  a.-.h  ctit  out  of  the  wood  and  innocent  of  scraping 
and  varnishing  is  the  most  fashionable  cane.  A  silver 
ornament  is  allowed  near  the  handle  as  a  sort  of  trade 
mark,  to  show  that  it  belongs  to  a  gentleman.  Even 
if  the  winter  of  187-1  should  bo  as  inclement  as  that 
of  1870,  there  may  yet  be  days  when  the  "camel" 
would  be  too  warm,  aud  §o  legs  heavy  ganneats  have 
to  \>9  prepared* 


THE  MOTHER-TOUCH. 

How  soon  the  house  shows  its  absence  !  How 
little  the  lack  of  her  executive  watchfulness  is  realiijed 
till,  like  her  plants  that  droop  for  want  of  water, 
everything  about  the  house  has  a  wasted  look  !  For 
was  it  not  "  mother"  who  moved  about,  instinctively 
placing  a  bright-coloured  vase  just  where  the  light 
would  most  effectually  fall  on  it,  and  raised  a  curtain 
or  drew  it  aside,  from  the  same  artistic  impulse  ?  who 
opened  a  window  here  or  closed  it  there,  just  at  the 
right  moment  to  make  the  temperature  of  the  house 
agreeable  ?  who,  passing  into  one  room,  straightened 
a  cloth  that-was  ever  so  little  awry  upon  the  table,  or 
put  out  of  the  way  some  carelessly  placed  footstool, 
over  which  some  stranger  foot  might  have  stumbled  ; 
or  pttt  sofas  and  chairs  in  such  rteighbourly  and  com- 
fortable proximity,  that  is  was  really  quite  wondeful 
how  they  could  help  carrying  on  a  conversation  with 
each  other. 

Was  it  not  "  mother"  who,  seating  herself  at  the 
table,  saw  on  the  instant  if  tho  proper  geographical 
positions  of  the  dishes  were  respected  ?  And  did  she 
not,  how  weary  soever  with  her  frittering  life  of  detail 
see  to  it  that  the  unities  were  harmoniously  preserved, 
in  spite  of  all  uuteachable  prociivities  to  the  ocxn- 
trary,  and  all  with  a  glauce  of  her  eye,  or  a  whispered 
word,  or  a  touch  of  her  rnagic  finger-tips'? 

Ajid  the  children  !  The  button  is  never  missijag  at 
tho  throat  of  the  little  gamjent,  where  insidious  oroup 
essays  to  creep  in.  The  tiny  mittens  arenicely  mended, 
and  no  shoulder-sti-ap  is  so  ti:;ht  a.-,  to  impede  motion 
or  cut  the  tender  skin,  till  the  j  ustly-irritate<i  child 
gets  a  boxed  ear/at  school,  which  should  by  rij'^ht  have 
beenadministeredtotheperson  who  planned  and  put  on 
its  abominable  cloths — ruffled,  mayhap,and  embroidered 
but  rasping  and  ill-littiug,  and  rough  as  the  haircloth 
shirt  of  the  devotee.  And  who  but  "  mother"  remem- 
bers whether  "  that  poor  child  ate  any  breakfast  this 
morning,"  or  needs  the  intervening  and  comforting  bit 
of  bread  and  butteT,  for  lack  of  which,  again,  its  ears 
are  unjustly  boxed  at  school '{  And  does  she  not  plan 
her  "  shopping"  and  "  calling,"  so  that  when  the  little 
ones  come  back  from  school  or  play,  the  house  may 
not  seem  emjjty,  who  else  soever  may  be  thoie,  be- 
cause "  mother"  is  out  ?  Ko  little  nose  in  her  house 
is  flattened  on  the  window  pane,  hour  after  hour, 
watching  for  the  presence  which  alone  fills  the  house 
with  aunshine,  which  settles  all  grievanoeis,  or  else 
kisfes  them  away;  and  always  for  the  tired  little  feet 
su'Dstitutes  soft  slippers  in  lieu  of  the  heawy  boots. « 
And  who  at  night  bathes  the  heated  foreihead  and 
flushed  face,  and  cools  otf  the  little  h.mds  before  they 
are  fokh  d  to  say,  "  Now  I  lay  me,"  and  leaves  a  kiss 
on  lips  that  falter  with  sleep  at  the  last  unsaid  syllable, 
for  it  may  bethatin  this  world  it  will  never  be  finished. 
"  Mother"  thinks  of  that. 

And  now  "  mother"  is  "  gone  !"  Oh,  how  much  is 
in  that  little  word  !  There  is  a  "  body"  downstairs, 
but  that  will- soon  go,  too.  For  the  grown  people  it 
leaves  behind  there  may  be  solace,  but,  alas  !  for  the 
little  child  who  cannot  comprehend  why,  when  her 
mother  is  "  downstairs,"  she  can  at  the  same  time  be 
"  gone  !"— who  knows  not  how;from  that  narrow  grave 
he  can  "  get  tip"  to  the  far  heaven,  where  they  say 
she  had  flown.  Alas  !  for  the  little  cMId,  who  no,w  ia 
overloaded  with  clothing  when  it  is  warm,  and  has  oa 
far  too  little  when  more  is  needed,  who  goes  hungry 
when  food  is  imperative,  and  is  overfed  when  digestion 
clamours  for  respite  ;  who  breathes  all  night  an  al- 
ready exhausted  atmosphere,  and  sits  perhaps  in  a 
deadly  draught  next  morning.  The  httle  child  who 
.touches  "mother's"  workbox,  and  " mother's"  dresses, 
but  never  can  find  her,  who  goes  to  sleep  with  a  sigh 
in  place  of  a  smile,  and  wakes  up  to  a  lonely  house, 
though  filled  with  voices.  In  all  the  wide  world  there 
is  never  so  empty  a  spot  as  that  little  heart, 

Fanny. 


Prince  Lottis  Napoleon,  who  will  complete  his  studies 
at  Woolwich  A.cadeiny  in  February  next,  stands  at  pre- 
sent eleventh,  and  not  twelfth,  in  the  first  class;  and 
we  learn  that,  despite  all  statements  to  the  contrary, 
he  has  not  yet  decided  upon  the  course  he  will  take 
upon  leaving  she  institution. 

Becker  Bros."  Piu-eat  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is  a 
combination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  all 

that  13  requisitoto  waJte  Seaperfscti,  J  SoHtM(?xeatQeorgtfp- 
streett  PofiUn. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


rott.  17.  Wh 


ALONE. 

But  are  we  ever  alone  ?  We  have  lost,  perhaps,  a 
diar  friend,  in  whom  we  trusted  ;  his  face  no  longer 
shines  in  our  home  ;  his  voice  is  no  longer  heard  in 
tender  connsel  ;  we  miss  the  gi'asp  of  his  hand  and 
the  sonnd  of  his  foot  on  our  threshold.  Yet  are  we 
quite  alone  ?  ' 

There  is  a  sweet  memory  shining  down  the  darkness  ; 
the  recollection  of  brave  words  he  used  to  speak  ;  the 
remembrance  of  little  acts  of  thoughtful  kindness, 
such  as  can  never  be  forgotten,  which  have  cheered  [ 
us  times  without  number.  | 

Or  we  grow  weary  of  the  world  and  of  its  friend-  i 
ships  ;  we  have  only  lost  our  friend  through  unbelief.  1 
Across  the  abyss  which  a  hasty  ^^■ord  or  act  has  made,  ' 
there  is  only  thrown  a  frail  bridge  of  promises  which 
we  distrust.    And»o  we  stay  on  our  Side  of  the  gulf 
— our  friend  on  the  other  side — and  the  bitter  tears 
come  to  our  eyes,  bitter  words  to  our  lips,  and  we  say 
we  are  alone  in  the  woi'ld. 

Oh,  foolish  heart  !  is  the  light  flown  from  the  hea- 
vens, because  one  star  escapes  our  vision  ?  Are  the 
fields  without  colour  or  fragrance,  because  a  flower 
has  faded  by  your  door-stoue  ? 

Is  there  but  one  man  or  woman  in  the  world  that 
can  give  brave  counsel  ?  Is  there  no  friend  but  your 
friend  worth  having  ? 

God  has  set  us  in  the  midst  of  a  fair  garden,  and  if 
one  flower  fades,  pluck  another — if  one  fruit  tree  does 
Dot  yield  her  fruit  in  her  season,  look  further,  and  the 
yipe  fruit  shall  bless  your  lips. 

Can  we  ever  be  alone  ?  There  is  the  companionship 
t>i  nature  when  we  weary  of  human  faces,  and  there  is 
the  neighbour  whom  God  has  set  by  our  own  door,  for 
all  sweet  offices  of  sympathy,  when  we  tire  of  the  woods 
»nd  the  waters,  the  hiUs  and  the  valleys,  the  singing- 
birds,  and  the  singing  fountains. 

Ah,  no — v-e  can  never  be  alone. 

There  is  the  world  of  spirits  about  us,  and  the  world  ; 
of  thought  V.  i  thin  us.  Some  subtle  sympathy  stirs  i 
vrithin  us  when  we  see  a  dead  leaf  fail,  and  when  we  i 
Bee  the  tender  young  leaf  come  forth  from  the  green  i 
bud.  _  I 

Some  unseen  door  swings  open  in  the  wind  at  a  note  i 
of  forgotten  music,  and  a  rush  of  longing  emotion 
sweeps  o\  ei'*i;3  at  the  simple  song  of  a  robin,  in  the 
branch  of  a  maple  tree. 

We  sit  still — sad  and  regretful,  it  maybe,  in  the 
BUmmer  sunshine ;  and  as  the  soft  south  wind  goes  by, 
kissing  our  cheeks  and  lifting  a  tress  of  hair  from  our  ' 
foreheads,  behold  the  spell  is  broken  that  held  us  a 
slave  to  grief,  and  the  slumbering  princess  has  awak- 
ened again  !  Joy  leaps  in  our  pulses,  and  throbs  in  all 
our  veins — laughs  out  in  sweet  desires,  and  makes  the 
Bhort  summer  day  full  of  a  pleasant  stir  that  rivals  the 
green  Ica.>  >  f  ind  robinp  ! 

We  do  not  s^y  we  are  alone  at  such  times  !  T\Tien 
the  wintry  days  come  we  drop  the  curtains,  stir  the 
fire  to  a  cheerful  blaze,  and  give  ourselves  up  to  re- 
verie. 

We  are  at  one  moment  fine  ladies,  making  trips  into 
the  world  of  fashion,  and  anon  we  are  "  little  women,'' 
winning  praise  only  from  those  who  love  us  ! 

We  are  lonely  old  maids,  with  frilled  caps  over  our 
Ecant  gray  locks,  and  the  grayest  of  cats  purring  away 
on  our  footstool ;  and  again  we  are  young  maids,  with 
the  roses  in  our  cheeks,  violets  shining  in  our  eyes, 
and  the  goldenest  of  sunbeams  tangled  in  our  sober, 
brown  clirls. 

What  aj^  w^  not,  when  the  mood  seizes  us  ?  What 
a  whirlpool  our  thoughts  carry  us  down  !  Round  and 
round,  with  the  rush  Jof  old  memories,  and  floods  of 
incoming  fancies — now  into  the  dark,  now  into  the 
light,  now  pensive  and  now  gay,  but  never  quite  alone.^ 

Ah,  no  ;  we  are  never  alone  ! 

Rifled  Guns  foe  the  Akmt. — A  return  just  issued 
shows  that  the  Royal  Gun  Factory  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing about  6,000  tons  of  guns  of  various  calibre  per 
year,  or  7,500  tons  of  rough  forgings.  Sixteen  hun- 
dred hacdi  could  be  properly  employed  in  the  Roval 
Gun  Factories,  but  on  the  1st  of  January  of  the  pi-e- 
eent  year  the  actual  number  engaged  was  only  896. 
Since  the  introduction  of  muzzle-loading  guns  instead 
of  breech-loading  the  small  fittings  are  considerably 
reduced,  and  a  much  smaller  number  of  men  is  neces- 
eary.  The  time  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
wrought-iron  muzsle-loading  rifled  guns  is  best  stated 
as  one  week  for  each  inch  of  calibre  ;  thus  a  7-inch  gun 
requires  about  seven  weeks  to  manufacture  it  up  to 
proof, 


■  PARTING. 

I  will  try,  my  own  darling, 

To  trust  what  tnay  say, 
That  oue  moment  of  meatins 

Will  more  than  reji.Ty 
For  the  long  hours  o;  mourcing, 

V,Tii!o  thou  art  a■^^  ay. 

But,  0  1  when  I  picture 

The  days  without  thee, 
The  long  ni^lili  of  yearning 

Anrl  fears,  that  will  be. 
Death,  death,  than  exiitence 

Seems  better  for  me  ! 

If  I  lived  once  without  thee, 

I  cjnnot  tsll  hov,-, 
What  comfort  supports  mc— 

V/hat  one  hope  but  thou  3 
Jly  (brlicg,  my  darling, 

Oh,  leave  me  nut  now. 

They  hid  me  foigct  theo 

T.hey  tay  thou  art  poor, 
Oh,  rich  in  love's  treasure 

A  tho'jsaiid  times  o'er. 
For  this,  for  all  other, 

I  I'jve  thee  the  more  1 

Forget  thoe  !   Oh,  dearest. 

By  all  -w-e  went  through, 
By  the  tears  shed  insecret, 

Thy  breast  aever  knew. 
This  heart,  that's  nigh  breaking, 

Can  ne'er  be  untrue  ! 

If  I  dreamed  for  a  momsnt 

Thy  bosom  should  e'er 
Entertain  ens  Ions  doubt  of 

The  deep  love  I  boar, 
Oh.  my  lif.^,  hope,  and  comfort, 

Tu3  thought  were  despair. 

Long,  long  will  the  hours  be 

Again  till  w  e  meet , 
But  thinking  of  thee,  love, 

Will  mate  them  more  fleet. 
Take  the  sharp  sting  from  absence. 

And  render  it  sweet.  ' 

O,  strong  words,  when  weakest ! 

I  cannot  bear  up. 
Or  drink,  without  faiuting. 

This  last  bitter  cup ; 
When  I  tremble  to  lose  thee, 

And  hope  against  hope. 

Ah,  the.ioysof  this  present  1 

VChut  drea'ms  can  rei.'Uce 
The  bliss— the  hcait-beating— . 

The  gaze  in  thy  face  1 
The  long,  burning  kiss, 

And  the  'oreathless  embrace  1 

Speak,  speak  not  of  comfort 

That  never  can  be  ; 
Of  friends— Oh,  m.y  darling. 

What  friend  like  to  thee ' 
Oh  death's  in  the  parting 

That  tears  thee  from  me  ! 

J.  H.  M. 


Penny  Bam;,  10  and  20  Winetavern-street— Bank  Houfs, 
every  day  from  lO.-i.m.  to  5  p.m.  On  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  satunlay  Eveiungs,  from  7  to  9.  £o  per  Cent,  on  De- 
posits of  £c. 

TiiK  Dix  LiNE  OF  Shohthand  RKP(inTiN-G.— There  is 
some  consternation  (says  il  London  correspondent) 
among  the  men  of  the  gallery.  The  managers  cf  the 
Dallii  rdcyrapii  have  resolved  that  ne.\t  session  they 
will  have  reiuirts  of  the  debates  in  Parliament  more 
worthy  of  their  paper  than  this  year's  reports  were. 
At  tlic  same  time,  they  do  not  mean  to  give  much  more 
.^ijave  to  the  proce6iling.>.  So  it  has  been  determined 
tj  substitute  lor  the  ordinal  y  shorthand  reporters  men 
of  a  higher  class — precis  writer^,  in  fact- — who  are  not 
the  mere  machines  which  most  shorthand  reporters  are, 
but  are  capable  of  following  the  ideas  of  a  speaker  and 
embodying  them  in  a  neat  paragraph.  In  accordance 
wir.h  this  resolution,  a  large  number  of  reporters  have 
just  received  notice  of  dismissal,  b'ut  a  few  shorthand 
writers  will  be  retained  in  order  to  report  the  speeches 
of  leading  debaters.  I  am  sorry  for  the  gentlemen  of 
the  gallery,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  chan|5e  was 
needed. 


THE  GEEMAl,"  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION, 
Since  the  days  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby's  attempt  t< 
discover  a  north-ea.st  passage  to  China,  in  1553,  pubho 
attention  has  frequently  been  directed  to  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Ari^tic  regions.  Englishmen,  who  have 
done  so  much  towards  the  discovery  and  the  opening 
up  of  new  and  liitherto  little  known  or  undiscovered 
countries,  have  been  foremost  in  Arctic  exploration. 
It  is  not,  however,  from  E^nglishmen  that  the  latest 
contribution  comes  to  us.  It  is  from  Germany.  Ger- 
many— more  feared  than  honoured  for  her  strides  is 
the  science  of  war — has  not  been  lacking  in  the  prose- 
cution of  useful  scientific  research  ;  and  the  hardships 
borne  by  her  countrymen,  as  recorded  in  the  volume 
now  before  us,  attest  that  the  gigantic  preparations 
for  a  coming  struggle  did  not  destroy  the  more 
praiseworthy  desires  of  her  people  to  register  nobler 
deeds  than  those  achieved  in  \var  in  the  history  of 
their  country.  Hence  the  second  North  German 
Polar  Expedition,  which  was  most  appropiiately 
mooted  at  a  gathering  to  celebrate  the  return  of 
the  fir.st  German  Arctic  Expedition.  Dr.  Peterman, 
who  took  the  matter  in  hand,  laboured  continuously, 
by  lecture  and  otherwise,  till  funds  were  obtained, 
find  the  Hansa  and  Germauia,  two  ships  built  specially 
for  navigating  ice-bound  seas,  sailed  on  the  13th  of 
June,  ISdO.  Dr.  Peterman's  plan,  making  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greenland  the  basis  for  advancing  into  the 
centre  of  the  Arctic  region,  remained  the  first  aim  of 
the  expedition.  Before  the  icefields  were  reached  the 
ships  parted  company  and  saw  nothing  more  of  each 
other.  I'he  Hansa,  after  various  attempts  to  find  a 
passage  through  the  ice  to  the  mainland,  was  finally 
locked  m  a  floe,  broken  up,  and  sank.  Ihe  boats  and 
tackle,  with  the  provisions,  were  rescued.  A  new  home 
was  built  on  the  snowtield,  and  in  this  the  party 
dwelt  till  the  7th  of  May,  when  they  were 
.obliged  to  take  to  their  boats  by  the  breaking-up  of 
the  floe.  They  had  drifted  a  considerable  distance 
southwards  whilst  on  the  snow,  and  soon  after,  taking 
to  the  boats,  landed  on  the  island  of  lUuidlek,  and 
journeyed  thence  to  Friedrichsthalland  back  to  Europe. 
The  Germania  was  more  fortunate.  On  the  5th  of  Au- 
gust she  dropped  anchor  on  the  coast  of  East  Green- 
land, near  Sabine  Island.  Here  a  search  was  made  for 
Sabine's  observatory,  but  not  the  slightest  trace  couid 
be  found,  nor  of  anything  else  which  might  show  that 
Europeans  had  ever  visited  the  spot.  Further  in- 
land a  valley  was  found  watered  by  a  glacier  stream, 
and  showing  many  gi-een  siiots  ;  behind  the  valley  the 
mountains  rose  to  a  height  of  more  than  1,S50  feet, 
but  the  summits  were  perfectly  free  from  snow,  which 
was  only  collected  in  rifts.  Indeed,  during  the  whole 
stay,  and  that  in  June,  only  once  did  the  party 
see  the  land  ■with  an  entire  covering  of  snow. 
Shannon  Island  was  the  next  place  visited,  and 
thence  exploring  parties  scoured  the  mainland.  Esqui- 
niaux  huts  were  found,  and  near  them  some  graves  and 
all  sorts  of  curious  vessels.  An  interesting  discovery 
was  made  at  Kuhn  Island.  A  stone  of  strikingly  light 
colour,  which  formed  solid  overhanging  crystals  to  at 
least  2,000  feet,  attracted  the  attention  of  Lieutenant 
Payer.  On  inspection  it  was  found  to  be  an  enormous 
layer  of  coal  alternating  with  sandstone.  L'nfort'a- 
uately,  circumstances  prevented  a  proper  investigation 
of  su:h  a  valuable  geological  discovery.  Speaking  cf 
the  supposed  open  sea  to  the  extreme  north,  Capta:n 
Ko.ldeway,  the  captain  of  the  Germania,  says — '"T-he 
heaven.van  the  northern  horizon  ■»  oro  a  dark  aspec-D 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  leading  us  to  conclude  that 
beyond  lay  more  water,  another  sutticient  reason  foi 
talkinc  of  an  open  Arctic  sea,  when  from  a  mountam 
•HU  feet  high  there  is  water  to  be  seen,  and  a  dari 
water  iky  a bove  to  the  furthest  north.  Indeed,  suc'ti 
signs  of  water  as  we  saw  from  Shannon  Island  have 
much  to  do  with  the  prevailing  idea  of  an  open  Arctic 
sea.''  After  wintering  at  Shannon  I.-^land,  the  Germa- 
nia proceeded  further  northwards.  The  unrthernmosr 
point,  latitude  7S  north,  was  reached  by  sledge  jour- 
neys from  the  winter  quarters.  On  the  30th  July,  the 
ice  looking  too  firm  to  proceed  further,  it  was  decided 
to  return  home,  and  the  Germania  accordingly  steamed 
southwards.  In  summing  up  the  results  of  the  expe- 
dition. Captain  Koldewuy  says— "'East  Greenland  has 
been  proved  not  to  form  a  suitable  basis  for  reaching 
the  North  Pole,  even  setting  aside  the  possibility  ci 
reaching  a  higher  latitude  by  ship  along  the  coatt  is 
favourable  years.  On  the  other  hand,  by  inquiries  int<, 
the  geology,  natural  history,  and  climate  of  the  coun- 
try itself  a  new  basis  for  promoting  further  Arctic 
discoveries  h..s  beeu  created,  promising  rich  results 
which  may  eventually  materially  assist  in  solving  t'ne 
Arctic  problem  more  so  than  any  advance  on  the  hig'* 
sea  could  have  done," 
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THE  PENOT  DESPATCH. 


HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 


CaouaM  Soot. — This  boup  is  made  precisely  at 
above ;  but,  as  the  paste  is  here  ready  prepared  in 
r'taiB,  rings,  Maltese  crosses,  &o.,  it  needs  no  cutting, 
and  looks  very  pretty. 

ALMOND  Cheese  Cakes. — Blanch  and  pound  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds  and  eight  bitter  ones 
•vrith  a  glass  of  spring  or  of  orange  water  ;  add  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  a  quarter  pint  of  cream,  and  the 
wiiites  of  two  eggs  beat  to  a  froth.  Mis,  and  fill  small 
tartett  pans. 

Plain  Gingerbread. — Mix  with  a  pound  and  a  half 
m1  fiour,  four  ounces  of  butter,  four  of  brown  sugar, 
3  half  ounce  of  ground  ginger,  and  some  allspice. 
Hake  this  into  a  paste  with  two  ounces  of  hot  treacle, 
and  shape  and  bake  the  cakes. 

Yebmicelli  SpDP. — Break  two  ounces  of  vermicelli 
into  minute  bits  ;  soak,  blanch,  and  drain  it ;  drop 
ii  lightly  and  by  degrees  into  two  quarts  of  clear 
boiling  giavy  soup  ;  skim  and  stew  gently  for  five  or 
ten  minutes.  To  vermicelli  soup  they  sometimes  add 
iressed  young  peas  or  asparagus  tops. 

Macaroni  Soup. — Throw  three  ounces  of  fresh  ma- 
caroni into  boiling  water ;  boil  for  eight  minutes  ; 
when  it  is  dyne,  drain  and  cut  it  into  thin,  delicate 
rings,  and  drop  it  into  two  quarts  of  clear  gravy  soup; 
serve  grated  Parmesan  along  with  this,  and  oil  soups 
made  with  Italian  pastes. 

HoESERADisH  Vinegar. — Pour  a  quart  of  the  best 
and  strongest  vinegar,  boiling  hot,  on  three  ounces  o£ 
scraped  horseradish*  an  ounce  o£  minced  e.?chalot,  two 
'drachms  of  bruised  black  pepper,  and  a  drachm  of 
cayenne.  Strain  it  after  a  week,  and  serve  in  a  cruet, 
along  with  cold  roast-beef.  It  makes  an  excellent  eco- 
nomical addition  to  the  gravy  of  chops,  steaks,  &c. 

Cheap  Usefdl  Custards  or  Rice  Blancmange. — 
Boil  rice-flour  in  sweetened  milk,  with  a  stick  of  cin- 
namon. Stir  till  thick  and  smooth.  Add  to  it  (off  the 
fire)  gradually  the  whipt  whites  of  egg.s,  three  to  a 
quart.  Stir  again  over  the  fire  till  the  whole  are  well 
oiised  and  cooked  for  about  two  minutes.  Fill  small 
oioulds  or  tea-cups,  which  like  all  moulds  for  cold 
.-hings  should  be  soaked  in  cold  water  and  left  wet. 
ilake  a  plain  custard  of  the  yolk.s  of  the  eggs  and  suf- 
ficient seasoned  sweeted  milk,  which  may  be  boiled 
and  laid  aside  before  the  rice-flour  is  added.  Turn  out 
the  rice,  and  place  a  preserved  cherry  or  a  little  red- 
currant  jelly  on  the  top  of  each  shape.  Pnur  the 
custard  round  them. 

Venison  Collops,  (Scotch  method). — Cut  nice  steaks 
from  the  haunch  or  slices  neatly  trimmed  from  the 
Dsck  or  loin.  Have  a  gravy  drawn  from  the  bones 
and  trimmings,  ready  thickened  with  butter  rolled  in 
lightly  browned  flour.  Strain  it  into  a  small  stew-pan, 
b  jil,  'ind  add  a  squeeze  of  lemon  or  orange  and  a  small 
glass  of  claret  ;  p?pper  to  tastfe,  a  salt-spoonful  of  salt, 
a  little  cayenne  and  a  scrape  of  nutmeg.  Fry  and 
dish  the  collops  hot  and  pour  this  sauce  over  them. 
A  still  higher  gout  may  be  imparted  to  this  sauce  by 
esekalot  wine,  basil  wine,  or  tarragon  vinegar,  chosen 
as  may  suit  the  taste  of  the  eater.  If  these  flavours 
are  not  liked,  some  old  venison-eaters  may  relish  a  very 
little  pounded  fine  sugar  and  vinegar  in  the  gavy,  and 
cunant  jelly  may  be  served  in,  garnished  with  fried 
:ram>  a. 

To  JfKEPAEE   CkU.MBS  FOR   CRUMBING  AND  FrTING, 

!.ND  To  Fry  Crumbs  and  Parsley. — Toast  carefully 
in  an  American  oven  thin  slices  of  bread,  with  the 
;rust  ofl' ;  or  better,  place  it  for  a  night  in  a  cool  even  ; 
!vhen  very  crisp,  crumble  and  roll,  or  rub  it  down  into 
one  crumbs  for  things  fried,  or  to  dredge  hams,  bacon, 
Dr  frying  fish  with.  To  fry  parsley,  have  the  frying- 
pan  well  filled  with  very  hot  dripping  or  lard.  Have 
young  parsley  nicely  picked,  washed,  drained,  and  then 
rubbed  lightly  between  the  folds  of  a  cloth  to  dry.  It 
must  be  fried  quickly  to  get  crisp.  The  moment  it  is 
done,  lift  it  with  a  slice,  and  place  it  before  the  fire  on 
a  sieve  reversed,  to  drain  and  become  morecri-sp  ;  or  it 
may  be  crisped  in  a  Dutch  oven  before  the  fire.  There 
is  now  a  useful  wire-basket  for  holding  parsley  while 
Trying.  Parsley  fried  is  used  for  garnishing  lambcliops, 
liver,  or  any  meat  dish  to  wliich  the  flower  of  parsley 
■.s  suitable,  ilany  things  are  £er\-ed  on  fried  parsley. 
Bread  crumbs  fried  and  drained  in  the  snrae  manner, 
taking  care  that  the  fat  is  perfectly  clear  and  trans- 
parent, and  that  the  bread  is  not  burned.  Sippets 
cut  thin  may  be  stamped  out  with  pastry  stamps  in 
the  form  of  stars,  the  Maltese  cross,  triangles,  dia- 
monds, paper-kites,  cock's-combs,  kc,  before  the  fire, 
t'<  Serve  for  garnishing^.  Fried  bread  and  crumb.;  ai  e 
ivii-ful  articles  for  garnishing,  as  they  never  fciil.  when 
Weil  done,  to  be  eaten  with  the  dish  they  are  employed 
tg  ornament ^ 


GARDEN  MEMS. 

The  Villa  Gaeden. — The  shortening  days,  with  a 
fall  in  the  temperature,  cold  at  night,  damp  and  foggy 
in  the  mornings,  dull  and  heavy  by  clay,  are  the  sure 
precursors  of  the  coming  autumn,  and  indicating  that 
for  this  season  summer  has  done  with  our  gardens. 
The  recent  heavy  rains  have  given  the  flovy-er-beds  a 
spent  and  stale  appearance,  blossoms  put  on  a  woe- 
begone aspect  in  the  absence  of  solar  light,  the  leaves 
are  falling  thickly  in  woodland  ways,  and  a  general 
decay  has  set  in.  As  the  autumn  daj'S  close  in  around 
us  we  instinctively  feel  that  we  must  now  begin  to  turn 
our  attention  indoors,  if  we  would  prolong  the  com- 
panionship of  the  bright  and  glowing  flowers. 

The  greenhouse  is  yet  gay,  and  the  waning  days  ap- 
pear to  bring  out  with  a  mast  distinct  expression  the 
tints  of  the  flowers.  There  is  the  lovely  pale  grey- 
blue  of  plumbago  capensis.  that  even  now  bloom  freely 
from  the  extremities  of  the  growth  made  in  early 
summer.  This  is  a  glorious  pot  plant  for  a  conserva- 
tory ;  better  still  if  it  can  be  planted  out  in  a  bed  or 
tub  and  trained  up  over  the  roof.  The  plants  cut 
Vack  a  little  hard  last  autumn  after  thev  had  gone  out 
of  flower  made  a  fine  giowth  afttr  they  had  been  re- 
potted in  early  spring  ;  and  now  that  the  pots  are  full 
of  rrjots,  a  constant  succession  of  cliarnuc'c  flowers  has 
resulted.  Fuchsia  fulgens.  that  duruig  July  and  August 
flowered  freely  from  the  points  of  the  shoots,  has  made  a 
fresh  growth  from  the  sides  of  the  flower-stems,  which 
in  their  turn  are  beginning  to  bloom  nicely.  It  is  a  plant 
that  should  be  in  every  villa  g;irucu  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  during  the  summer.  It  is  so  altogether  dis- 
tinct inleaf  andfiowerfrom  anj'of  theordiiiaryfuclisias 
in  cultivation  that  it  is  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  it 
so  seldom  finds  a  place  in  a  select  collection.  As  soon 
as  the  first  crop  of  flovv  cj-s  was  over,  the  surface  soil  in 
the  pot  was  reduced  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  so,  and 
some  fresh  added  ;  the  young  roots  came  upwards  to 
feed  on  it,  and  charming  terminal  clusters  of  flowers 
have  appeared.  Fuchsia  cor\  mbifiorais  now  strikingly 
hand.some — a  splendid  species  with  very  large  bold 
leaves,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  folinged  plant, 
and  with  a  long  corymb  of  flowers  which  comes  out  oi 
the  stem  at  the  axil  loj-mecj  by  a  shoot.  The  plant  in 
question  grew  vigorously  for  about  feet,  then  what 
appeared  to  be  the  leader  of  the  main  shoot  developed 
into  a  corymb  of  beautiful  blossoia",  from  the  sides  of 
which  three  more  shoots  have  grown  ;  and  were  the 
plants  n  a  house  sufficiently  warm  to  give  the  requisite 
apsistance,  there  is  no  doubt  the^e  would  Mower  dur- 
ing the  winter.  It  is  a  grand  conservatory  V'lant,  and, 
in  companion  with  it,  avalanche,  lusti'p,  Alexandrine, 
Arabella  improved,  look  quite  puny.  What  is  so  strik- 
ing in  F.  corynibiflora  is  the  long,  pale,  tubed  flowers, 
the  rosy  pink  seoals,  and  the  vermilion  corolla.  There 
is  fuchsia  dominiana,  also  a  fined  hybrid,  raised  at 
Chelsea  some  years  ago,  with  lai-ge,  leathery  leaves 
olive-green  on  top  and  claret-coloured  beneath,  and 
which  throws  out  large,  long,  tube-sh.-.ped  flowers 
from  the  leaf-axils  near  the  tops  of  the  shoot.?.  The 
flowers  are  red  in  colour,  and  singularly  fine  and 
beautiful.  These  three  fuchsias  should  occupy  a  place 
in  every  villa  garden,  for  they  are  so  strikingly  in 
chariicter.  and  yet  so  early  cultivated.  A  large 
niimber  of  the  present  generation  of  amateur  gar- 
deners knows  nothing  about  them.  A  month  hence, 
when  the  plants  have  done  blooming  and  are  show- 
ing signs  of  resting,  water  will  te  withheld,  and 
they  will  be  placed  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  green- 
house, and,  if  the  winter  should  prove  severe,  the 
pLants  should  be  removed  to  a  dry  s;)are  rooni  where 
frost  caimot  penetrate,  and  whera  they  can  be  kept 
from  hjirm.  Kext  spring,  as  soon  as  signs  of  a  new 
growth  appear,  the  plants  will  have  a  good  deal  of  the 
old  soil  shaken  from  the  roots,  any  long,  strag- 
gling roots  must  be  cut  away,  and  the  plants 
repotted  in  a  size  larger  pots,  kept  in  the  green- 
house till  the  summer  has  in,  and  then  stood 
out-of-doors  for  a  time  in  a  .^hany  place,  and  ke)Tt  ^ 
well  watered.  In  August  they  are  again  brought 
into  the  conservatoi-j',  when  they  flcv,-er  as  long  as 
the  weather  keeps  fine  and  open,  and  there  is  .suifi- 
cient  sun  to  aflbrd  solar  light.  In  a  v;-arm  conserva- 
tory F.  corymbifiora  vrould  f.ower  :.li  the  winter 
thiough,  .and,  in  f,ict,  wou'd  1  1  'oin  almost  ail  t"  e 
year  round,  Let  it  not  '^e  '!ic)n;!iT  thit  these 
fine  plants  a.re  beyond  the  cultui-al  ci!;iU  of  ordinary 
villa  gardeners  :  they  aie  not  ;  and  once  their 

cultivation  is  taken  ijihavd.  ^hey  v.'iil  Dot  speedily  be 
eiven  up,  I 


FACETIAE. 

When  are  a  very  ishort  and  a  very  tall  judge  both 
the  same  height  ?  When  they  are  judges  of  assize  (a 
size). 

What  three  letters  wOl  give  the  name  of  a  famous 
Roman  general  ?    C  P  O  (Scipio).  , 

^"V'hy  is  a  piece  of  sterile  ground  like  a  certain  toilet 
article  ?    Because  it's  bare  soil  (bear's  oil).  > 

When  is  iron  the  most  ironical  2  When  it's  a  rail^ 
ing. 

When  is  a  man  like  a  crow-bar  ?    When  he  goes  in 

for  a  prize. 

What  beau  is  least  liked  by  young  ladies  on  a  picni* 
party  ?    A  rain-beau. 

Why  is  the  top  of  a  wave  like  a  Muscovite  soldier  ( 
Because  it's  a  surf  (serf). 

^Vhy  do  bayonets  think  ?  Because  every  polished 
bayonet  is  capable  of  reflection. 

V^'hy  are  jokes  like  nuts?  Because  the  drier  they 
are  the  letter  they  crack. 

Why  is  an  infant  like  a  diamond?  Because  it  is  a 
dear  little  thing. 

Why  is  the  attendant  of  a  bathing  machine  like  a 
candle  manufacturer  ?    Because  she  deals  in  dips. 

Why  is  an  unsuccessful  dun  like  your  slippers  at 
bed-time?    Because  he  is  put  off  till  nest  day. 

AVhen  is  a  river  not  a  river?  When  it  is  high  (eye) 
water. 

Why  was  Mr.  Macadam,  the  irnprover  of  roads,  lika 
one  01  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  ?  Because  ha 
was  he  v.-as  the  Collosus  of  roads  (Rhodes). 

Why  do  you  suppos*  a  glass  blower  can  make  the 
letter  E  gallop?  Because  he  makes  a  decanter  (D 
canter). 

Why  is  a  gentleman  on  horseback  like  difficulties 
overcome  ?    Because  he  is  sir-mounted  (surmounted). 

Why  is  Windsor  like  tha  remainder  of  a  joint  of 
beef  ?    Because  it  is  near  Eton  (eaten). 

Why  is  the  oflaca  of  Prime  Minister  like  a  May-pole  ? 
Because  it  is  a  high  post. 

Why  are  the  pages  of  a  book  like  the  days  of  the 
year  !    Because  they  are  all  numbered. 

Why  ia  an  honest  baker  like  a  vessel  without  ballast  ? 
Because  being  short  of  weight  he  gives  a  roll  over. 

Why  is  the  inside  of  a  book  unintelligible  ?  Because 
you  cannot  make  it  out. 

Why  are  niggers  like  outcasts  ?  Because  they  are 
out  of  the  pale  of  society. 

Why  is  a  red-haired  female  like  a  regiment  of  in- 
fantry ?    Because  she  carries  firelocks. 

why  should  a  strict  Sabbatarian  dislike  a  rough  sea 
on  Sunday  ?    Because  it  makes  Sabbath-breakers. 

Which  of  the  batiUes  in  the  Crimea  was  the  most 
unequal  ?  That  one  where  40,000  Russians  fought  at 
Inkerman  (a  Tinkerman). 

Why  do  the  Russians,  in  their  fondness  for  oil,  re- 
semble the  Chinese  ?  Because  they  make  a  feast  of 
lanterns. 

If  a  celebrated  Italian  city  were  to  be  swallowed  by 
the  ocean,  why  would  it  resemble  one  of  Shakspeare's 
tragedies  with  the  chief  character  left  out  ?  Because 
there  would  be  no  more  (Moor)  of  Venice. 

Why  are  fowls  enormous  eaters  ?  Because  they 
take  one  peck  at  a  time. 

If  Marino  Faliero  had  lost  his  sight,  what  useful  ar» 
ticla  would  he  have  become  ?    A  Venetian  blind. 

V7hy  does  the  Isle  of  Wight  aflbrd  the  most  extra- 
ordinary production  in  the  world  ?  Because  you  can 
get  mutton  from  Cowes  (oows). 

What  is  the  most  dangerous  ship  to  embark  in  ? 
Author-shin. 


A  iSTew  York  telegram  says  that  Cook,  the  English 
champion,  has  been  beaten  at  billiards  by  Mr.  Rv.- 
dolphe. 

Temperance  in  Russia. — The  Russian  Government, 
which  has  lately  shown  its  zeal  in  the  cause  of  tempe- 
rance by  reducing  considerably  the  number  of  licensed 
public-houses  in  the  empire,  has,  according  to  ^the 
Goloss,  introduced  one  more  safeguard  against  drunk- 
enness at  a  point  where  temptation  is  atrongest.  A 
rpgu'.ation  is  saidto  have  been  issued  requiring  that 
on  the  days  ot  conscription  public-houses  shall  be 
closed  at  the  mustering  places  of  fresh  conscripts. 

I)i;ath  op  the  ex-Chief  Rabbi  op  Turkey. — The 
Jcwhli  Chronicle  reports  that  Rabbi  Jacob  d'Avigdor, 
formerly  and  for  many  years  Chief  Rabbi  of  Turkey, 
died  on  the  first  day  of  the  (Jewish)  new  year,  and 
was  ljuried  on  the  second  day.  His  funeral  was  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  procession,  and  soldiers  lined 
the  route.  The  late  Rabbi,  who  was  greatly  ho- 
noured, had  received  the  order  of  Medjidie  of  tha 
first  class  from  the  Sultan. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  teu  clays 
after  theyare  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
number,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  stnte  distinctly  what,  if 
any,  remu.neration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
IS  complied  with  we  take  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  found  unsuitable. 

*♦*  "We  have  been  obliged  to  hold  over  numerous 
answers. 

A  Constant  Header. — We  have  recently  given  a  de- 
pilatory at  considerable  length,  and  have  only  to  add 
here  an  expression  of  opinion  that  people  -who  re- 
sort to  devices  to  get  rid  of  superfluous  hair  are 
very  likely  to  end  by  wishing  they  had  not  meddled 
■with  nature. 

Dexta. — We  should  be  happy  to  insbrt  your  lines,  but 
they  are  not  altogether  up  to  our  standard.  Tiy 
again,  and  we  shall  treat  you  with  indulgence. 

NoJio. — Have  you  had  any  constitutional  affection  ? 
 It  is  improper.  The  amount  depends  al- 
together upon  the  character  of  the  matter. 

C  Dl  R  . — Your  lines  have  melody,  but  they 

are  puerile  in  every  other  respect.  We  do  not  in- 
sert poetry  or  prose,  except  it  has  something  of  idea 
and  substaqcein  it. 

An  ADiHRER  OP  La  Puceele. — There  are  several  Lives 
of  the  Maid  iu  English,  and  we  are  surprised  at  your 
inability  to  procure  one.  Have  you  searched  the 
book-stalla  as  well  as  the  publishers'  ? 

P.  O'TooLE. — There  is  no  royal  toad  to  learning  of  any 
kind,  and  you  must  consider  the  danger  of  quick- 
ness without  legibihty.  Energetic  practice  for  an 
hour  a  day  -will  pay  you  in  the  end  better  than  such 
instruction  as  you  speak  of. 

HDiiPHRET  Clissold. — Under  the  circumstances,  the 
Lair  requires  strengthening;  as  well  as  cleansing.  If 
you  wish  to  do  this  properly,  take  an  ounce  of  boras, 
half  an  ounce  of  camphor  ;  powder  fine,  and  dis- 
Bolve  in  a  quart  of  boiHng  water.  When  cool,  the 
solution  wul  be  ready  for  use.  Wash  the  hair  with 
■warm  water  and  soap,  in  which  some  soda  has  been 
dissolved.  Dry  and  damp  the  hair  with  the  above 
solution.  This  wash  effectually  cleanses  the  hair, 
preserves  the  colour,  and  prevents  early  baldness. 
The  camphor  will  form  into  lumps  after  being  dis- 
solved, but  the  water  will  be  sufficiently  impreg- 
nated. 

W.  P.  MA^•^^r^^G. — Your  "penchant  for  the  Nine,"  as 
you  call  it,  is,  we  fear,  a  mauvaise  passion.  It  is 
evident  that  your  liking  is  not  mutual,  for  the  Nine 
have  not  favoured  your  present  effort,  which  we  are 
oblig'sd  to  dechpe  with  thanks. 

HiBERiiTiAX — The  great  manufacturing  district  of  Eng- 
land ;  so  called  from  its  pit?,  forges,  and  furnaces, 
which  blacken  the  air  by  day,  and  set  it  on  fire  at 

night.  From  the  Catholic  Confederation,  founded 

by  Legate  Rinuccini,  held  there  in  1C41.  Because 

a  number  o£  Irish  families,  driven  into  it  by  the 
English  "  Plantation"  system,  settled  there.  Be- 
cause it  withstood  successfully  a  siege  by  the  army 
of  Kjng  James  II. 

Gew-Gaw-Rt.^::^.— We  don't  know  "  Paul  Fern,"-  and 
suspect  the  name  is  the  masculine  nom  de  plume  of 
"  Fanny  Pern."  "  Beautiful  Snow"  is  attributed 
to  and  claimed  by  .at  least  three  different  persons. 
•One  is,  we  believe,  a  Miss  Kirwan.  of  New  Ross ; 
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another  is  a  .J.  L.  Hu'lson,  an  American  author  ; 
and  the  third  we  forgot.  V.'c  should  like  the  author- 
ship settled  once  for  all,  as  a  great  many  correspon- 
dents segm  racked  with  curiosity  about  it.  J.  S. 
LeFauu  was  a  Dublin  man,  nephew  of  R.  B.  S!;eri- 
dan,  much  of  who.so  humour  and  esprit  he  inherited. 
He  was  a  journalist  by  profession,  and  part  owner 
of  the  Erening  Mad.  Mr.  LeFanu  was  a.  brilliant 
contributor  to  the  literatui'e  of  fiction  up  to  his 
death.  His  brother  holds  a  high  position  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

John  Pattison. — We  have  not  had  time  to  read  yuur 
MS.  Many  correspondents  who  probably  wonder 
at  our  silence  regarding  their  contributions  will 
please  note  this  explanation,  and  ciccrpt  it. 

Mathew. — Your  case  is  a  hard,  but  a  very  common  one. 
But  it  rests  altogether  with  yourself  to  mend  it. 
You  ought  be  able  to  get  something  to  do,  and 
under  the  circumstances  you  must  not  be  particular 
as  to  the  work. 

H.  M.  K. — You  poem  is  accepted. 

Jane  M. — Accepted. 

Rocky  502. — Ink  spots  may  be  taken  out  of  mahogany 
by  applying  spirits  of  salt. 

Housewife. — Mildewed  linen  may  be  restored  by  soap- 
ijig  the  spots  while  wet,  covering  them  with  fine 
chalk  scraped  to  powde'r  and  well  rubbed  in. 

G.  B. — V>'e  do  not  answer  such  letters  by  post.  AVe 
must  say  that  we  think  your  sister  was  quite  right 
in  finding  fault  with  you  for  allowing  a  young  man 
to  speak  to  you  v/hom  you  say  youdidnot  know.  As 
to  her  opinion  of  your  style  of  walking,  on  that  point  , 
of  course,  we  can  only  judge  by  what  you  say  about 
it  j'ourself  ;  and,  as  yo^  admit  that  it  is  open  to 
such  a  construction,  we  'Vpuld  advise  yoii  to  take  her 
remarks  in  a  more  friendly  spirit,  and  try  and  im- 
prove yourself  iu  walking.  AV e  need  say  nothing  as 
to  your  foolfeh  idete,  because  wc  feel  sure  that  long 
ere  this  you  have  seen  the  fully  of  them,  and  have 
felt  ashamed  of  your  hasty  losentnient. 

HL  M'D. — The  treatment  prescribed  for  an  af- 
fection such  as  you  describe  is  cheerful  society, 
early  rising,  as  much  exercise  as  possible  in  the 
open  air — the  more  active  the  better,  avoidance  of 
all  excitement,  of  study,  of  late  hours  and  late 
meals.  Prescription — Ammoniated  tincture  of  va- 
lerian,  six   drachms  ;    camphor  mixture,  seven 

ounces  ;  a  fourth  part  three  times  a  day.  Your 

second  question  must  be  referred  for  reply  to  a 
medical  man,  whose  examination  is  necessary. 

CountT  C.  writes  : — "  I  am  a  man  of  thirty,  in  a  re- 
spectable position,  having  £300  a  year  secure,  and 
a  good  home  in  a  country  town.  I  should  like  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  a  Dublin  lady  with  a 
view  to  matrimony,  and  beg  to  know  if  you  can, 
or  if  you  will,  help  me.  The  request  is  unusual,  I 
knov.- ;  but  then  I  have  no  other  resource."  We 
most  sincerely  pity  you. 

0.  L.  has  not  stated  whether  he  is  to  blame  for  the 
state  of  things  of  which  he  complains.  A  life  of 
active  occupation,  early  .rising,  sleeping  on  a  hard 
bed,  cold  bathing,  plain  diet,  avoidance  of  Hquors, 
and  general  temperance  will  speedily  and  effectflally 
remove  the  causes  of  your  uneasiness.  The  reme- 
dies you  say  j-ou  used  were  absurd  in  your  case. 

IxQUiEENDO. — The  word  is  Redivirus,  revived,  reani. 
mated,  restored  He  was  born  in  July ,  1 7  7  7,  in  Glas- 
gow, and  was  one  of  ten  children  of  a  respectable 
merchant.  He  di.=tinguished  himself  as  a  youth  at 
college,  and  was  intended  for  the  law  ;  but  instead 
of  applying  himself  to  the  study,  he  wrote  the 
"  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  which  was  published  in  1799, 
and  went  through  several  editions.  He  witnessed  the 
Batt^le  of  Hohenlinden  from  a  Bavarian  monastery  in 
1800,  and  wrote  upon  it  his  famous  poenn  Next 
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year  he  produced  the  "  gsile  of  Erin,"  "  Ye 
Mariners  of  England,"  and  soon  after  "  The  Battle  of 
the  Baltic."  By  the  instrumentality  of  Mr,  Fos» 
the  poet  received  in  1806  a  pension  of  £200  a  year. 
He  died  at  Boulogne  in  1844,  and  was  buried  ia 
Westminster  Abbey. 

A  Boy  of  Eighteen  appears  to  us  to  suffer  from  a 
common  hallucination  of  his  age.  He  should  try 
wlielhcr  nervousness  docs  not  exaggerate  hia  symp- 
toms. "  A  sort  of  uneasines-s''  is  too  vague.  What 
is  the  uneasinc.-js  like  ?  • 

Wavering.— Sis  grains  of  compound  antimonial  pow- 
dtr  and  two  gr.dnsof  sugar,  mixed  and  taken  at  bed- 

time,  are  a  powerful  sudorific.  A  lady  possessed 

of  real  talent  in  the  line  you  speak  of  would  have  a 
brilliant  career  ;  but  mediocrity  or  the  more  ability 
to  acquit  one's  self  respectably  had  much  better 
avoid  a  sphere  which  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of 
broken  lives  and  broken  hearts,  and  in  which  it 
needs  great  labour,  and  toil,  and  endeavour,  disap* 
pointment  and  jealousy,  to  make  a  decent  figure. 

OisoTXA. — In  79  a.D.  Pompeii,  Hcrculaneum,  and  Sta- 
bile were  overwhelmed  by  the  same  eruption.  Pom- 
peii remained  covered  till  16S9. 

Crame. — Stretching  out  the  heel  of*  the  leg  as  far  ag 
jjossible,  at  the  same  time  drawing  up  the  toes 
as  far  as  possible,  will  often  stop  a  fit  of  the  cramp 

after  it  has  commenced.  It  was  hardly  necessary 

to  observe  that,  if  you  had  been  drowned,  you 
wouldn't  troaiblo  afe  with  your  question. 

Dat.  E. — Both  the  "incendiary  and  the  arohifect  w< 
know.  Horostratus  burnt  the  temple.  Ctesiphon  was 
the  architect. 

A  Rustic  Bae.d. — This  minstrel  forwards  for  accept- 
ance and  a  pound  note  a  poem  which 'he  calls 
"The  Maiden's  Yes."    It  is  a  pretty  lyric  begia« 
ning  :— 
1 ;  Go  not,  happy  dayj 

I'Vora  Iha  shining  fields. 
Go  nut,  happy  day, 
Till  the  maidfcu  yields.'  &c. 

Congo.  —The  best  way  to  "Isleach  ivory  which  has  be- 
come yellow  from  use  is  to  leave  the  articles  £iom 
two  to  four  hours  in  a  watery  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  they  will  become  white  again. 
There  are  twenty-four  more  lines,  all  "  done  aftel 
the  labours  of  the  day  in  the  course  of  my  loneij 
peregrinations' '  by  the  Rustic  Bard.  We  shall  be  glac 
to  publish  the  entire  poem  when  a  trifling  questioE 
of  authorship  has  been  settled.  The  fact  is,  we  are 
aware  of  a  piece,  identical  word  for  word,  in  Tenny- 
son's "Maud."  Will  "A  Rustic  Bard"  have  thegood- 
ness  to  explain  hov/  he  has  allowed  the  Laureate  to 
plagiarise  him  without  protest  ?  Unless  this  is  done, 
we  shall  publish  the  name  and  address  of  our  con- 
tributor, just  to  teach  himthat  literary  swindhcg  ij 
not  so  safe  and  pleasant  as  he  may  imagine. 

Caret  O'B. — Candour  obhges  us  to  say  that  the  photo* 
graph  is  tliat  of  a  plain-featured  stupid-looking  and 
overdressed  girl. 

Mart  J.ase. — Such  hair  can  be  so  arranged. 

LiBiETT  BoT. — The  statue  was  pulled  down  more  than 
once. 

AestaiivEK. — Try  Devonshire  cider. 

Anne  A. — We  fear  your  symptoms  are  of  a  serious 
character.  Cough,  pain  in  the  chest,  expectoration, 
and  perspiration  are  indications  of  pulmonary 
disease.  You  should  not  lose  a  moment  in  seeking 
medical  advice  and  examination. 
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A  STRANGE  WORLD. 

A   NEW  NOVEL, 

SPECIALLY  WRITTEN  BY 

MISS  BRADDON, 

Atithor  of  "Lady  Audley's  Secret,"    Strangirs  and 
Pilgrims,"  "Taken  at  the  Flood,"  <fcc  ,  <S'o. 

[all  eights  EESERTED.] 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

*'0  LOVE,  'WHAT  HOUES  WERE  THINE  AND  MIIJE  !" 

Madame  Balo  paused,  with  a  sigh,  and  then  conti- 
Dued  her  story : 

"  George  Penwyn  came  to  me  one  day,  just  before 
the  Mithaelmas  holidays — it  was  about  a  year  after  Mu- 
riel had  gone  home  for  good — and  asked  me  for  half 
an  hour's  private  talk.  Well  do  I  remember  that  calm 
September  afternoon,  and  his  bright,  eager  face,  as  we 
walked  up  and  down  together  in  the  garden  at  Sea- 
combe,  by  the  sunny  wall,  where  the  last  of  the  figs 
and  plums  were  ripening.  He  told  me  he  was  madly 
in  loTe  with  Muriel  Trevanard — deeper  in  "love  than 
he  had  ever  been  in  his  life — in  fact,  it  was  the  one 
true  passion  of  his  life.  '  I  may  have  fancied  my. 
Balf  iu  love  before,'  he  sard,  '  but  this  is  reality.'  I 
tried  to  laugh  him  out  of  his  fancy — reminded  him 
of  the  difference  in  station  between  himself  and  a 
tenant  farmer's  daughter — asked  him  what  his  fa- 
ther would  say  to  such  an  infatuation.  '  That's  what 
I'm  here  to  talk  about,'  said  George.  '  You  know, 
whrit  my  father  is,  and  that  I  might  just  as  well  try 
to  turn  the  course  of  those  two  rivers  we  used  to  read 
abodt  when  you  were  grinding  me  as  to  turn  my 
father  from  his  purpose.  He  has  made  up  his  mind 
that  I  am  to  many  land— he  dreams  of  land,  sleeping 
end  waking — and  spends  half  his  time  in  calculating 
the  number  of  his  acres.  If  I  refuse  to  marry  land 
he  will  disinherit  me,  and  one  of  my  younger  brothers 
■will  got  Penwyn.  Now,  you  know  how  fond  I  am  of 
Penwyn,  and  how  fond  all  the  people  round  Penwyn 
are  of  me  ;  and  you  may  imagine  that  it  would  be 
rather  a  hard  blow  for  me  to  lose  an  estate  which  1 
hare  always  looked  upon  as  my  birthright." 

"  I  should  think  so,  indeed,"  said  I. 

"  But  I  love  Muriel  Trevanard  better  than  house  or 
land,"  replied  he,  "  and  I  would  rather  lose  all  than 
lose  her." 

"  What  did  you  say  to  this  ?"  asked  Humphrey. 

*'  I  to]^  him  that  he  was  simply  mad  to  think  about 
Muriel,  eicept  as  he  might  of  a  beautiful  picture  which 
he  had  seen  in  a  gallery.  But  I  might  as  well  have  rea- 
soned with  the  wind.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
life  without  Muriel  wag  not  worth  having.  If  ever  I 
law  passionate,  reckless,  all-absorbing  love  in  my  life,  I 
saw  it  in  him.  Nothing  would  content  him  but  that 
Muriel  and  he  should  be  married  before  he  went 
abroad  with  his  regiment.  He  only  wanted  the  tie,  the 
jertainty  that  nothing  less  than  death  could  part  them. 
He  would  ask  no  more  than  that  she  should  be  legally 
his  wife,  and  would  wait  a  fitting  time  to  take  her 
BWiy  from  her  father's  house  and  proclaim  his  mar- 
fiage  to  the  world.    NotbinK  would  be  gained  hj  mj 


repeating  the  arguments  I  ussd.  They  were  of  no 
avail.  He  held  to  his  foolish,  romantic  purpose  of 
calling  Muriel  hie  wife  before  he  left  England.  '  I  shall 
only  be  away  a  year  or  two,'  he  said,  '  and  who  knows 
but  I  may  gain  a  shred  of  reputation  before  I  come 
back — return  full  major,  perhaps,  and  be  able  to  soften 
my  father's  flinty  heart  V  He  told  me  that  he  wanted 
my  help,  but  if  I  refused  it  the  marriage  would  take 
place  all  the  same.  He  would  not  leave  England  until 
he  had  made  Muriel  his  own." 

"  And  you  consented  to  help  him  ?" 

"  He  talked  me  out  of  my  better  reason.  Mr.  Clis- 
sold,  I  must  confess  to  a  romantic  temperament,  and 
that  reason  is  not  my  strong  point.  I  was  touched  by 
the  intensity  of  his  love — the  romance  of  the  situation 
— and  after  a  long  argument,  and  doing  my  utter- 
most to  dissuade  George  from  the  step  hecontemplated, 
I  ultimately  promised  him  my  aid — and  above  all 
the  strictest  secrecy.  Muriel  was  to  be  asked  to 
spend  the  Michaelmas  holidays  with  me,  and  then  we 
were  to  go  quietly  to  a  little  watering  place  in  Devon- 
shire, whare  no  one  would  know  anything  about  us  or 
about  George  Penwyn.  George  was  to  slip  up  to  Lon- 
don by  the  morning  eipiess  and  come  back  by  the 
mail — bringing  the  Hcence  with  him — and  everything 
was  to  be  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the 
poasibihty  of  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  squire." 

"  Did  Muriel  consent  readily  to  such  a  plan  ?" 

"  I  think  not.  But,  however  unwillingly,  her  con- 
sent had  been  given  before  she  came  to  me,  and  when 
I,  as  woman  to  woman,  as'ted  her  if  she  really  wished 
this  marriage  to  take  place  she  told  me  yes,  she  wished 
all  that  George  wished.  He  had  a  foolish  idea  that  her 
father  and  mother  would  oblige  her  to  marry  some  one 
else  if  he  left  her  unfettered,  she  told  me,  and  nothing' 
would  satisfy  him  but  that  indissoluble  bond.  Well, 
we  went  to  Didmouth,  the  quietest  little  seaport  town 
youcan  weUimagine,and  here  Murieland  Hived  in  lodg. 
ing«  for  a  fortnight,  while  George  had  his  quarters  at 
the  Hotel.  I  think  those  were  happy  days  for  both  of 
them.  The  country  round  Didmouth  is  lovely,  and 
they  used  to  wander  about  together  all  day  long  on  the 
hills  and  in  the  lanes  where  the  blackberries  were  ripen- 
ing and  the  ferns  beginning  to  change  theirtint.  I  never 
saw  such  innocent,  happy  lovers.  The  simplest  things 
pleased  and  interested  them.  They  were  full  of  hope 
for  the  future,  when  the  old  squire  should  relent,  J 
don't  know  how  they  supposed  he  would  be  brought 
to  change  his  ideas,  but  they  had  some  vague  notion 
that  he  would  come  round  to  George's  way  of  thinking 
in  a  year  or  two.  As  the  wedding  day  drew  near,  their 
spiriw  drooped  a  little,  for  it  was  an  understood  thing 
that  they  were  to  part  at  the  church  door  and  meet 
no  more  until  the  squire's  consent  had  beijn  won,  lest^ 
by  any  imprudent  meeting  they  should  betray  the 
secret  of  their  union  and  bring  about  George's  disin- 
heritance. I  made  them  both  promise  most  solemnly 
that  they  would  not  meet  after  the  wedding  until 
George  had  told  his  father  all,  and  settled  his  future 
fate  for  good  or  evU.  I  stood  beside  Muriel  at  the 
altar.  I  signed  my  name  in  the  parish  register.  I  saw 
bride  and  bridegroom  kiss  with  their  parting  kiss,  and 
then  I  took  my  old  pupil  off  to  the  Didmouth  coach — 
there  was  no  rail  to  Didmouth  in  those  days — and 
by  nightfall  we  were  baiik  in  Seacombe.  worn  out  both 


of  us  with  the  emotions  of  that  curious  wedding 
day.  A  few  days  later  Muriel  went  back  to  Borce^ 
End,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  her  till  the  following 
Christmas,  when  I  drove  over  to  the  farm  one  after- 
noon to  say  good-bye  to  my  old  pupil,  after  having 
advantageously  disposed  of  my  school,  and  on  the  eve 
of  my  departure  for  the  Continent.  I  could  only  sea 
Muriel  in  the  presence  of  her  mother  and  father,  who 
received  me  with  old-fashioned  ceremoniousness,  and 
gave  me  no  opportunity  of  being  aloue  with  my  pupil. 
And  thus  I  left  Cornwall,  ignorant  of  any  need  that 
Muriel  might  have  of  my  friendship,  counsel,  or  aid. 
I  looked  upon  George  Penwyn's  marriage  as  the  foolish 
whim  of  a  headstrong  young  man  passionately  in  love; 
but  I  had  no  thought  that  peril  or  ruin  might  come  of 
that  act;  and  I  looked  forward  hopefully  to  the  time 
when  Captain  Penwyn  would  return  and  claim  his 
wife  before  all  the  world.  Whether  the  old  squire 
did  or  did  not  forego  his  threat  of  an  unjust  ■n'ill,  i% 
would  be  no  bad  thing  for  Muriel  to  be  a  captaitf' s  or 
a  major's  wife,  I  thought,  even  if  her  husband  were 
landless  or  fortuneless.  Better  than  marrying  trads 
or  agriculture,  I  told  myself.  Very  foolish,  no  doubt  ^ 
but  my  dear  old  father,  who  taught  me  the  classics, 
taughtmo  a  good  many  prejudices  into  the  bargain,  and 
though  I  had  to  get.my  living  as  a  schoolmistress, 
I  always  looked  down  upon  trade.  It  pleased  me  to 
think  that  the  girl  whose  mind  I  had  formed  had  a 
gentleman  for  her  husband,  and  a  gentleman  descended 
from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Cornwall.  And  now, 
Mr.  Clissold,  that  is  the  whole  of  my  story.  From  the 
time  I  left  Seacombe  I  never  heard  from  Muriel  Pen- 
wyn, though  I  had  given  her  my  London  agent's  ad" 
dress  when  we  parted,  an  address  from  which  letter 
would  always  be  forwarded  to  me." 

"  You  heard  of  her  husband's  death,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Not  till  nearly  six  months  after  it  happeaed,  when 
I  saw  an  account  of  the  poor  fellow's  melancholy  fata 
in  an  Italian  newspaper,  a  paragraph)  copied  from 
Oalingani,  You  may  imagine  that  my  heart  bled  for 
Muriel,  yet  I  dared  not  write  to  express  my  sympathy, 
fearing  to  betray  a  secret  which  she  mighty  prefer  to 
keep  for  ever  hidden  from  her  parents.  The  fooUsh 
man'iage  was  now  no  more  than  a  dream,  I  thought — a 
shadow  which  had  passed  across  the  sunshine  of 
her  bright  young  life,  leaving  grief  and  pain  in  its 
track,  but  exercising  no  serious  influence  on  her 
future.  "She  will  get  over  her  sorrow  in  a  yeai 
or  so,  and  marry  some  good-looking  farmer  or  Sea- 
combe shopkeeper,  after  all,"  I  thought,  bitterly  dis- 
appointed at  this  sad  ending  to  my  pretty  littll 
romance.  I  wrote  to  a  friend  at  Setcombe  soon  after 
to  inquire  about  my  old  pupil,  putting  my  questions 
with  assumed  carelessness.  My  friend  replied  that 
Miss  Trevanard  was  still  unmarried  and  with  her 
parents — a  dull  life  for  the  poor  girl,  she  feared — but 
she  understood  that  Miss  Trevanard  wa»  well.  Thia 
was  all  I  could  hear. " 

"  The  breaking  of  a  heart  is  a  quiet  transaction," 
said  Humphrey,  "  hardly  noticeable  to  the  outward 
world.    Small-pox  is  a  far  more  obvious  calamity." 

Madam  Bdlo  sighed.  She  felt  that  she  had  some 
cause  for  remorse  on  the  subject  of  Muriel  Trevanard, 
that  she  had  taken  too  little  trouble  about  the  young 
wife's  afterfate— had  been  too  much  absorbed  hi-.ter 
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own  musical  studies,  her  Continental  friends,  and 
her  own  interests  generally. 

"  What  was  the  name  of  the  ehurch  at  Didmouth 
where  the  marriage  took  place  '!"  asked  Humphrey. 

"  The  parish  church,  St.  John's." 

"  And  the  date  of  the  marriage  ?" 

"  September  30th,  1847." 

This  was  all  that  Madame  Balo  eould  tell  him.  and 
all  that  he  wanted  to  know.  It  seemed  to  him  tha^ 
his  course  was  tolerably  clear.  He  had  to  prove  first 
the  marriage,  then  the  birth  of  the  infant,  and  finally 
Justina's  identity  with  that  infant. 

His  three  witnesses  would  be — 

1.  Miss  Balo,  to  prove  the  marriage. 

2.  Old  Mrs.  Trevanard,  who  could  testify  to  the 
birth  of  the  child. 

3.  Matthew  Elgood,  in  whose  custody  Justina  had 
been  from  the  day  of  her  birth,  and  whose  evidence 
it  held  worthy  of  credence,  must  needs  establish  her 
identity  with  the  child  born  at  Borcel  End. 

On  leaving  Madame  Balo,  with  whom  he  parted  on 
excellent  terms,  Humphrey  went  straight  to  his 
Bolicitors,  Messrs  'Willgross  and  Harding,  of  Old-square 
—good  old  family  solicitors — substantial,  reliable,  sa- 
gacious. Before  the  younger  partner,  his  especial 
friend  and  counsellor,  he  laid  his  case. 

Mr.  "Harding  heard  him  with  a  thoughtful  counten- 
ance, and  was  in  no  haste  to  commit  himself  to  an 
opir^on. 

"■  Rather  difficult  to  dispossess  such  a  man  as  this 
3Ie.  Churchill  Penwyn  on  the  testimony  of  a  strolling 
player,' '  he  said.  "  It's  a  pity  you  haven"t  witnesses 
■with  better  standing  in  the  world.  It  might  look  like 
a  got-up  case." 

"  There  is  the  evidence  of  the  parish  register  at 
Didmouth  Church." 

"  To  prove  the  marriage  ?  Yes,  but,  only  an  old 
blind  woman  to  prove  the  birtt  of  an  heiress,  and  only 
this  Elgood  to  show  that  the  infant  was  entrusted  to 
him  ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  evidence  you  want 
to  claim  an  estate  worth  seven  thousand  a  year  for  a 
young  actress  at  the  Albert  Theatre.  The  story  is  very 
pretty,  very  romantic  ;  but,  upon  my  word,  Clissold, 
between  friends,  if  I  were  yoH,  I  should  not  take  much 
trouble  about  it." 

"  I  will  take  whatever  trouble  may  be  needful  to 
prove  Justina's  legitimacy,"  replied  Humphrey,  with 
decision.  "  The  estate  is  a  secondary  considera- 
tion." 

"  Of  course — a  mere  bagatelle.  Well,  one  of  our 
clerks  shall  go  down  to  Didmouth  to  make  a  copy  of 
the  entry  in  the  register." 

"  ril  go  vrith  him,"  said  Humphrey. 


CHAPTER  L. 

"  THE  SADDEST  LOVB  HAS  SOilB    SWEET  JIEilOUY." 

Mr.  Clissold  left  London  for  Didmouth  by  the  mail, 
accomp^anied  by  Mr.  Pointer,  a  confidential  clerk  of 
Messrs.  Willgross  and  Harding.  Didmouth  was  still 
off  the  main  line,  and  they  had  to  drive  seven  or  eight 
Biileg  in  a  jolting  little  omnibus,  very  low  in  the  roof, 
Snd  by  no  means  luxurious  within. 

They  reached  Didmouth  too  late  for  anything  ex- 
Sept  supper  and  bed,  but  they  were  at  the  sexton's 
Bottage  before  eight  o'clock  next  morning,  and  thence 
repaired  to  the  church,  with  the  elderly  custodian  and 
his  keys  in  their  company. 

The  registers  were  produced,  and  the  entry  of  the 
marriage  found,  under  the  date  supplied  by  Miss 
Barlow.  A  duly  testified  copy  of  this  entry  being 
tasen  by  Mr.  Pointer,  in  duplicate,  Humphrey's  mis- 
sion at  Didmouth  was  concluded. 

He  parted  from  Mr.  Pointer  at  the  railway  station, 
after  having  endured  another  hour  of  the  jol'Liug  om- 
nibus ;  and  while  the  clerk  hastened  back  to  London 
with  one  of  the  two  documents,  Humphrey  went  down 
the  line  to  Seacombe  with  the  other. 

He  had  not  been  away  a  week,  and  yet  he  had  es- 
tablished the  one  fact  he  most  desired  to  prove,  Jus- 
tma's  right  to  bear  her  father's  name.  He  could  now 
venture  to  confide  Muriel's  story  to  Martin,  or  atlea^t 
BO  much  of  it  as  might  be  told  without  reflecting  on 
his  dead  mother. 

He  walked  into  the  old  farm-house  at  breakfast  time 
next  morning,  after  having  spent  the  night  at  Sea- 
combe  and  crossed  the  moors  ia  the  autumnal  mists 


of  early  morning,  not  without  some  hazard  of  losing  ! 
his  way. 

Martin  was  surprised  and  delighted. 

"  What  good  wind  blows  you  here,  dear  old  fellow  ?" 
he  cried,  his  brow,  gloomy  enough  a  moment  before, 
now  all  stmshine. 

"  The  best  wind  that  ever  blew,  I  think,"  answered 
Humphre}-. 

Mr.  Trevanard  had  gone  about  his  day's  work  ;  he 
had  taken  to  working  harder  than  ever,  of  late,  Mar- 
tin said  ;  so  the  two  young  men  had  the  old  hall  to 
themselves.  * 

Here  Humphrey  told  his  story,  iMartin  listening 
with  profound  emotion,  and  shedding  not  unmanly 
tears  at  the  record  of  his  sister's  sorrows. 

"  My  poor  mother."  he  sobbed  out  at  last.  "  She 
■acted  for  the  best — to  save  the  honour  of  our  family — 
but  it  was  hard  on  Jiluriel — and  she  was  sinless  all 
the  time — a  free  from  taint  of  wrong  doing,  ex- 

cept that  fatal  concealment  of  her  marriage." 

Then,  when  the  first  shock  was  over,  the  young 
man  inquired  eagerly  about  his  niece,  his  beloved  sis- 
ter's only  child — the  babe  that  had  been  exiled  from 
its  birthplace,  robbed  of  its  name. 

"  How  nobly,  how  wisely,  how  ably  you  have  acted 
from  first  to  last,  Clissold  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Without 
your  help  this  tan_gled  web  could  never  have  been  un- 
ravelled. But  how  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  Miss 
Elgood  and  my  sister's  daughter  could  be  one  and  the 
same  per.son  ?" 

"  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  have  thought  so  much 
more  of  Justiua  Elgood  lately  tlian  anyone  else," 
answered  Humphrey,  and  then  he  went  on  to  confess 
that  his  old  wound  was  healed,  and  that  he  loved  Jus- 
tiua with  a  deeper  and  truer  love  than  he  had  given 
the  doctor's  daughter.  Martin  was  delighted.  Thi.<; 
would  make  a  new  link  between  himself  and  his  friend. 

Humphrey's  next  anxiety  was  for  an  intervieiiV  with 
old  Mrs.  Trevanard.  He  vv-anted  to  test  that  aged 
memory,  to  discover  how  far  the  blind  grandmother 
might  be  relied  upon  when  the  time  came  for  laying 
this  family  secret  before  the  world. 

Mrs.  Trevanard  still  kept  her  room.  She  was  able 
to  move  abotit  a  little — able  to  keep  watch  and  ward 
upon  Muriel,  but  she  preferred  the  retirement  of  her 
own  chamber  to  her  old  corner  in  the  faniily  sitting- 
room. 

"  The  place  woulil  seem  strange  to  me  without 
Bridget,"  she  told  Humphrey,  when  he  expressed  his 
regret  at  finding  her  still  in  her  own  room.  "  It's 
not  so  much  the  rheumatics  that  keep  me  here  as  the 
thought  of  that.  Bridget  was  all  in  all  in  this  house. 
The  old  room  would  seem  desolate  without  her.  So  I 
must  keep  by  my  own  bit  of  fire,  and  knit  my  stocking, 
and  think  of  old  times." 

"  I  dare  say  your  memory  is  a  better  one  than  many 
yotmg  people  can  boast  of,"  said  Humphrey,  who  had 
taken  the  empty  chair  by  the  fire-place,  opposite  Mrs. 
Trevanard. 

"  Well,  I  haven't  much  to  complain  of  in  that  re- 
spect," ansn'ered  the  old  woman  with  a  sigh.  "  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  it  is  better  for  old  people 
when  their  memories  are  not  quite  so  strong  as  mine. 
But  then,  perhaps,  that's  owing  to  my  blindness.  I 
can't  see  to  I'ead,  not  even  my  Bible,  and  1  haven't 
many  about  me  that  care  to  read  to  me.  So  the  past 
is  my  book,  and  I'm  always  reading  the  saddest 
chapters  in  it.  It's  a  pity  Providence  has  made  us  so 
that  our  minds  dwell  I'onge.st  on  sorrowful  things." 

Humphrey  related  his  discovery  gently  and  with 
some  preparation  to  Muriel's  grandmother.  When  she 
heard  that  Muriel  was  sinie-ss,  that  her  marriage  with 
George  Penwyn  was  an  established  fact,  the  blind  wo- 
man lifted  up  her  voice  in  thanksgiving  to  her  God. 

"  I  alwaj's  thought  as  much,''  she  said,  after  that 
first  gush  of  prayer  and  praise.  "  I  always  thought 
my  poor  lamb  was  innocent,  but  Bridget  would  not 
have  it  so.  Bridget  hugged  tlie  notion  of  our  wrong. 
She  was  always  talking  of  G(;d's  vengeance  on  the 
wrong  doer,  and  when  he  met  with  that  cruel  dtjath 
she  declared  that  it  was  a  judgment,  forgetting  t'nat 
the  judgment  fell  heaviest  on  our  poor  Muriel." 

Thev  talked  long  and  earnestly  of  the  hapless 
daughter  of  the  house.  Humphrey  confiding  unre- 
servedly in  Mrs.  Trevanard,  who  evinced  a  shrewd 
sense  that  filled  him  with  hope.  Old  and  blind  though 
she  was,  this  was  not  a  witness  to  be  browbeaten  by  a 
cross-examining  counsel,  should  the  issue  ever  be  tried 
in  a  court  of  justice. 

"  Now,  from  what  we  know,  and  from  what  hap- 
pened to  me  on  the  first  night  I  ever  spent  in  this 
house,"  said  Humphrey.  "  it  is  clear  to  my  mind  that 
your  granddaughter  and  her  husband  were  in  the 
habit  «■/  meeting'  secretly  in  the  room  at  the  end  of 


the  corrdor,  at  night,  when  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold was  wrapt  in  sleep.''  , 

He  went  on  to  de.scribe  the  sr-ene  of  his  fir.-;t  night  at 
Borcel  f^nd — Muriel  watching  at  the  open  v.indow, 
entreating  her  lover  to  come  back  to  her.  Did  not  t'nia 
conduct  indicate  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  en- 
tering the  house  secretly  by  that  window  '!  Its  height 
was  little  over  eight  feet  from  the  eround,  and  the  ivy. 
clafl  wall  would  have  been  easy  enough  for  anv  active 
young  man  to  climb,  to  .say  nothing  of  the  ledge  and 
projecting  masonry  of  the  lower  window,  which  made 
the  ascent  still  easier. 

"  My  idea  is  this,"  said  Humphrey.  Tour  poor 
granddaughter's  in&tinct  takes  her  to  that  room  when- 
ever she  is  free  to  ramble  about  the  house  at  night, 
when  all  is  still  and  she  has  no  fear  of  interruption. 
For  her  that  room  is  haunted  by  sad  and  sweet  me- 
mories. What  more  likely  than  that,  if  free  to  go 
there  nightly,  she  would,  in  the  self-communion  of  a 
wandering  mind,  reveal  more  of  the  past  than  we  have 
yet  learned,  act  over  again  her  meetings  with  her  lover, 
say  over  again  the  old  words.  Will  you  leave  her  free 
to  wander  to-night,  if  the  fancy  seizes  her?  I  will  lie 
down  in  my  clothes,  and  keep  watch,  ready  to  listen, 
or  to  follow  her  if  need  be.  The  moon  is  nearly  at  the 
full,  and  the  night  will  be  bright  enough  to  tempt  her 
to  wander.    Will  you  let  it  be  so,  'Jlrs.  Trevanard  V 

"  I  don't  see  that  any  harm  could  come  of  it,"  an- 
swered the  old  woman,  dubiou.^y.  "  She  is  reason- 
able enough  in  her  waj-,  and  I  have  never  known  her 
attempt  to  do  herself  a  mischief.  But  as  to  what  she 
"can  reveal  in  her  wild  wandering  talk,  I  don't  see  my- 
self how  that  can  be  of  any  good." 

"  Perhaps  not.  It  is  only  a  fancy  of  mine  at  best, 
but  I  shall  be  pleased  if  you  will  indulge  it.  I  shall 
not  be  here  more  than  two  or  three  nights,  at  most." 

"  I  will  leave  my  door  unlocked  on  those  nights." 
said  Mrs.  Trevanard.  "  But  I  shall  not  have  much 
rest  while  that  poor  child  is  wandering  about." 

To  the  grandmother,  to  whom  the  past  was  more 
real  than  the  present,  Muriel  was  still  the  girl  of 
eighteen,  newly  returned  from  school. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  quietly  enough  by 
Humphrey  and  Martin  in  a  ramble  by  the  seashore. 
At  dinner  Mr.  Trevanard  appeared,  but  although  he 
was  surprised  to  see  Humpurey  so  soon  after  his  de- 
parture, he  evinced  no  curiosity  as  to  the  motive  of 
his  return.  The  master  of  Borcel  Farm  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  interest  in  life  in  losing  the  partner  of  his  days 
and  cares.  He  went  about  hi.s  work  with  a  mechanical 
air,  talked  very  little,  drank  more  than  he  ate,  and 
seemed  altogether  in  ss.  bad  way. 

Humphrey  observed  him  with  concern. 

"  If  we  could  but  kindle  a  glihimer  of  reason  in  his 
daughter's  breast,  she  might  be  a  comfort  to  liim  in 
the  decline  of  his  life,"  speculated  the  poet,  ''and  it 
is  ju  -t  possible  that  a  father's  love  might  exercise  some 
healing  influence  upon^iat  disordered  mind.  The  iso- 
lation to  which  her  mother  condemned  her  was  the 
surest  method  of  deadening  mind  and  memory." 

He  would  have  given  much  had  he  been  free  to 
summon  .Tustina  to  Borcel,  .ind  test  the  power  of  a 
daughter's  love  upon  Muriel's  brain  :  but  to  summon 
Jnstina  away  from  London  would  be  to  imperil  the 
prosperity  of  the  Albert  Theatre,  and  doubtless  to 
incur  legal  penalties.  Nor  did  he  wish  to  draw  Jus- 
tina  into  the  biisiness  till  his  chain  of  evidence  was 
too  complete  for  the  possibility  of  failure  in  the  tsta't*- 
blishmeiit  of  her  rights. 

"  Xo,"  he  told  himself  ;  "  for  some  time  to  come  I 
must  act  without  Justiua." 

Martin  could  talk  of  uothiug  but  his  newly-die- 
covered  niece,  and  was  full  of  impatience  to  see  her. 
It  was  only  by  promising  to  take  him  to  London  for 
a  few  days  and  introduce  him  to  Justina,  that  Hum- 
phrey succeeded  in  keeping  the  young  man  quiet 
during  his  fir-st  day  at  Borcel  End. 

And  thus  the  day  wore  itself  out,  and  night,  with 
the  full  autumn  moonlight,  descended  upon  the  old 
farmhouse. 

(To  be  Ci'Utinued.) 
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— "  By  a  thorough  knov,-k".i};e  of  the;  natural  laTs  which 
govern  tlie  operations  of  digestion  and  cutritior,  acd  by  a 
c.ireful  application  of  the  iiae-  properties  of  well-selected 
coroa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  fisvoureil  beverage  whit!;  msy  save  us  many  h'.a'vy 
doctors'  bills." — Cicil  Seriyire  Gartttn.  M.-ide  simply  with 
Boiling  'Water  or  Milk.  Sold  by  Growers  in  pai-kets  (•n]y, 
labelled—"  James  Errs  and  Co.,  Home  opaiiiic  Chemists, 
4X,  llireaoneedle-street,  aud  17U,  Piccadilly  ;-\Vorks,  Euston- 
road.  London." 

ManufaCi ike  of  Cocoa.—"  We  wiU  now  give  an  accoant 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co. .  manu- 
f.icturers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  EiistoD 
road,  London." — See  Article  in  C"-'  '*        -^'^old  iiuuU- 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


ELSIE  GORDON. 

Brightly  rose  the  May-day  sun,  and  sweetly  carolled 
the /birds  of  spring,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  young 
heart  which  with  every  fibre  crushed  and  bleeding, 
throbbed  heavily  iu  the  breast  of  sweet  Elsie  Gordon, 
the  pride  of  the  village  of  Ellerslie  !  It  should  have 
been  her  bridal  morn  ;  and  fully  had  she  loved,  fully 
trusted  the  one  who,  just  one  year  before,  had,  with 
simple,  earnest  feeling,  told  "  the  old,  old  story,"  under 
the  linden  trees,  and  asked  her  to  be  his  bride. 

Three  months  of  perfect  happiness  had  been  theirsi 
and  then  came  the  hour  of  parting,  for  Frederick 
Howard  was  not  a  man  to  lead  a  life  of  idleness,  and 
bufiness  called  him  to  the  distant  city  which  had  long 
been  his  home. 

Three  months  passed  away,  and  a  stranger  came  to 
the  village.  Reported  wealthy,  and  possessed  of  win- 
ning manners  and  handsome  exterior,  it  was  not  long 
before  he  found  entrance  into  the  little  circle  where 
Elsie,  despite  her  opeuly  acknowledged  engagement, 
still  reigned  queen.  Many  a  fair  maiden  sought  to  at- 
tract his  notice  ;  but,  while  flattered  by  their  evident 
admiration,  he  rendered  homage  alone  to  Elsie,  the 
only  one  who  cared  nothing  /or  his  attentions. 

Mrs.  Gordon,  a  weak  and  ambitious  woman,  encou- 
raged his  devotion  to  her  daughter,  and  constantly 
poured  into  her  ear  the  praises  of  Hubert  Lester, 
making  comparisons  between  him  and  Frederick  Ho- 
ward by  uo  means  favourable  to  the  latter.  ' 

Hubert  Lester  loved  passionately  the  beautiful  girl, 
and  determined  to  win  her.  He  was  a  nature  not 
eisily  daunted  by  difficulties,  wheru  his  own  selfish 
interests  were  concerned ;  and  accustomed  from  child- 
hood to  have  every  whim  and  wish  gratified,  he 
trampled  under  foot  every  principle  of  honour,  and 
taking  for  his  motto,  "  AU  things  are  fair  in  love,"  he 
persevered  in  his  efforts  to  gain  a  heart  which  he  knew 
belonged  of  right  to  another. 

To  a  friend  he  wrote: 

"She  shall  ho  mine,  even  if  strategy  rau=t  be  used  to  ac- 
compiifh  my  settled  purpose.  You  know  1  have  a  will  of 
my  ON'.D,  and  'where  tiicre's  a  will,  there's  a  way. ' " 

The  winter  passed  away,  and  Elsie  began  to  look 
forward  with  joyful  expectation  to  the  end  of  her  pro- 
bation, while  Frederick  wrote  : 

I  am  preparing  a  lovely  cage  for  my  bird  of  beauty,  which 
will  be  ready  ou  May-day  eve,  the  time  when  I  .shall  again 
bold  to  my  heart  the  cherished  one  who  is  to  be  the  light  of 
all  my  future  liie. 

But,  alas  for  human  hopes  !  with  the  spring  a 
ehadoiv  began  to  darken  over  Elsie's  life  gradually, 
but  daily  deepening  in  intensity.  Letters  from 
Frederick  became  rarer,  then  shoi-ter  and  cooler,  and 
at  last  ceased  altogether.  Poor  girl  !  she  knew  not 
v/hat  to  fear  ;  but  while  her  cheeks  lost  their  roses, 
her  eyes  their  glad  light,  she  still  loved,  still  trusted — 
dreaming  only  that  evil  which  he  had  told  her,  at 
parting,  should  alone  divide  them. 

It  was  May-day  eve,  and  eagerly  Elsie  looked  down 
the  pathway  leading  from  the  village,  while  hope  again 
whispered  that  her  lover  would  come  at  the  time  he 
himself  had  appointed,  to  change  her  sadness  into  joy. 
Watching  and  awaiting,  the  livelong  day  she  sat  iu  her 
sad  suspense. 

.■is  twilight  fell  over  the  landscape,  filling  it  with 
calm  loveliness,  a  young  lad,  a  neighbour's  son,  came  in 
eighi;,  bearing  aloft  a  letter.  Panting  with  his  rapid 
run,  and  glowing  with  delight,  he  exclaimed  :  "  It  is 
from  New  Yurk,  Miss  Elsie  !"  and,  placing  it  in  her 
trembling  hand,  sped  away,  rejoicing  that  he  had  been 
the  bearer  of  good  tidings. 

Mrs.  Gordon  came  in  as  Elsie,  with  nervous  haste, 
tore  open  the  missive,  and  read  its  cruel  contents 
Ttfus  it  read  : 

Dear  Elsie— Forgive  me  that  I  cannot  beop  my  promise, 
to  be  with  you  on  Muy-dayevc  Forgive  me  that,  mistaking 
my  feelings,  which  were  nurely  brotherly,  I  sought  and  won 
your  afiectioiis.  Only  of  late  have  1  learnt  to  know  what 
real  love  is,  an.-l  I  should  ba  doing  you  a  grievous  wroijsj 
were  I  to  give  you  my  hand  at  the  altar,  when  mv  whola 
90ul  is  bound  up  in  ancthtr.  Forgi\e  me,  Elsie,  and  forget 
me.  That  you  may  ere  long  be  happy  with  one  more  worthy 
of  you  than  myself  is  the  earnest  wish  of 

Your  friend,     FREDERICK  Howard. 

One  wild  cry  broke  from  her  lips,  as  she  read  to  the 
close  of  this  cold,  cruel  letter,  and  then,  with  a  stony 
despair  written  on  her  features,  she  passed  to  her  own 
ipartment  to  wrestle  with  her  agony. 

A  year  pui.ssd  away,  apd  a  large  circle  of  frien.-5s 
ts?embied  iu  the  village  church  to  witness  the  bridal 
it  Elsie  Gordon  and  Hubert  Lester, 

Orushed  by  the  blow  which  had  fallen  •■•       her.  I 


sweeping  away  love,  faith,  and  hope  at  one  fell  stroke, 
broken-hearted  and  desolate,  she  had,  after  long  per- 
suasion, hearkened  to  her  mother's  earnest  wishes 
and  prayers,  and,  powerless  to  resist  her  pleading,  ac- 
cepted her  fate.  And  so  Hubert  Lester  won  his 
bride. 

It  was  not  long  after  marriage  that  his  true  charac- 
ter began  to  show  itself,  proving  very  cliliereut  to  what 
it  appeared  in  the  world.  vSelfieh,  cruel,  and  tyranni- 
cal, Elsie's  life  with  him  was  one  of  splendid  misery. 

Th^  had  been  but  sis  months  married,  when  a  let- 
ter to  Hubert  from  Mrs.  Gorflon  excited  his  rage  to  a 
pitch  so  ungovernable,  that  he  foi-bade  Elsie  holding 
again  any  intercourse  whatever  with  her  mother.  For 
the  first  time  she  rebelled  against  his  authority,  ur- 
ging her  right,  under  all  circumstances,  to  commune 
with  her  only  parent ;  but  as  well  might  the  caged 
bird  beat  against  its  prison  bars  in  vain  efforts  to  es- 
cape as  she  to  hope  to  remove  his  steru  edict.  Though 
protesting  against  its  cruelty,  she  was  compelled  to 
submit.    Thus  had  Mrs.  Gordon  written  to  Hubert  : 

I  have  seen  Frederick  Howard,  the  shadow  of  his  former 
self.  Ho  denies  having  written  that  cruel  letter  to  Elsie, 
.ind  says  that  ho  him^eli,  while  trusting  and  loving  her  en- 
tirely, received  from  her  a  cool  letter  of  dismissal.  Hubert 
Lester,  you  did  thia  thing,  and  I  warn  you  not  tok  t  it  get  to 
Elsie's  ears,  unless  you  wish  her  senses  to  give  v,'ay  entirely. 

A  year  passed  away,  and  Elsie  oni^e  more  began  to 
live,  for  a  little  heart  heat  against  her  own,  and  a  tiny 
form  nestled  in  her  arms,  opening  anew  the  deep 
founts  of  love  so  long  frozen  over,  and  filling  her  soul 
with  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  the  blessing. 

Was  Hubert  glad  for  the  baby  life  which  had 
brought  again  brightness  to  the  eyes,  roses  to  the 
cheeks,  joy  to  the  heart  of  Elsie  ?  No.  He  hated 
children,  and  was  angry  that  the  infant  had  power  to 
effect  a  change  which  all  his  passionate  love  in  the 
past  had  failed  to  do.  That  love  had  partially  died 
away  when,  pale,  sad  and  spiritless,  she  was  a  constant 
reproach  to  his  conscience;  but  it  returned  in  full 
force  when  he  saw  her  bright  and  beautiful  as  of  old, 
and  a  strange,  unnatural  dislike  for  the  child  she  so 
dearly  idolized  took  possession  of  him. 

Little  Charley  was  two  j-ears  old  when  Hubert,  who 
had  grown  more  moody  and  irritable,  came  home 
one  day  with  clouded  brow  and  eyes  of  flame,  order- 
ing an  immediate  move  of  the  family  to  Beechwood, 
his  ancestral  home.  It  had  been  shut  up  for  several 
years,  and  fearful  tales  had  been  told  of  its  haunted 
chambers  and  ghostly  vi.sitants.  Elsie  laughed  at  the 
fears  of  the  servants,  who  dreaded  going  to  a  place  of 
such  evil  report,  but  the  old  housekeeper,  who  had 
been  in  the  family  from  childhood,  shook  her  head 
gravely,  saying. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  young  mistress,  the  Lesters  have  been 
a  bad  race,  and  there  have  been  some  terrible  deeds 
done  in  that  old  mausion  iu  past  age.-*.  No  wonder 
that  evil  spirits  have  taken  po.ssesfion  there  !" 

In  eager  haste  Hubert  hurried  the  preparations  for 
moving.  Elsie  did  not  know  that  the  reason  of  his 
great  excitement  was  a  view  he  had  caught  iu  the 
street  of  a  pale,  stern  face — the  face  of  a  man  he  had 
injured — of  Frederick  Howard. 

In  three  days  they  were  established  at  Beechwood, 
an  imposing  but  gloomy  place,  well  calculated  to  excite 
the  supersticious  fears  of  the  ignorant.  Hardly  three 
weeks  had  passed — weeks  in  v<'hicli  even  Elsie  had 
been  startled  by  wailing  cries  and  unearthly  moans, 
sounding  at  night  through  the  long  corridors — when 
Hubert  was  called  away  on  business,  leaving  Elsie,  for 
the  first  time  Since  their  marriage,  free  from  his  .ms- 
picious  and  jealous  espionage. 

She  would  havo  been  less  than  mortal  had  she  not 
availed  he'-self  of  this  unhoped-for  respite  to  write  to 
the  mother  with  whom,  for  such  a  weary  time,  she 
had  held  no  direct  intercourse.  In  the  fulness  of  the 
relief  she  naturally  felt,  in  once  more  communing 
with  one  she  fondly  loved,  she  laid  open  the  whole 
story  of  her  married  life,  with  all  its  tyrannical  exac- 
tions and  grievous  trials,  commenting  with  bitterness 
on  her  husband's  cruelty  in  exiling  her  from  her  only 
parent,  and  secluding  her  from  friends  she  loved,  be- 
cause of  the  fiend  of  jealousy  which  made  him  hate  all 
for  whom  she  felt  affection,  even  his  own  child.  In 
answer,  J-Irs.  Gordon,  with  the  foilj'  of  a  weak  mind, 
after  mourning  over  the  wicked  ambition  which  had 
sacrificed  her  child,  told  her  t'ne  story  of  the  forged 
letters  implicating  Hubert  in  the  affair,  and  convincing 
Elsie  of  his  guilt  ;  at  the  same  tinie  assuring  her  of 
Frederick  Howard's  unchanged  love. 

Poor, Elsie  !  again  she  went  to  wrestle  with  a  fierce 
agony  .and  an  awful  temptation.  Her  fiv.>t  feeling  was 
one  of  exultant  joy.  Frederick  loved  her  !  Frederick 
had  not  deceived  her  ;  he  was  true.  Then  came  the 
,-ecoil,  and  wild  despair  struggled  for  ma«tet7>  She 


was  bound.  Her  fetters,  always  hateful  were  now  gall' 
ing,  parting  her  for  ever  from  the  idol  worthy  her-  wor- 
ship. Life  seemed  hideous  to  her,  and  for  a  momeni 
her  hand  held  a  subtle  poison,  which  the  evil  angels 
whispered  her  would  end  her  sorrows  and  bring  her  to 
the  rest  she  craved  ;  but  the  voice  of  her  boy  recalled 
her  fleeting  senses,  and  catching  him  to  her  bosom,  she 
cried  aloud  for  pardon,  while  tears  poured  like  rain 
over  the  little  wondering  upturned  face. 

That  night  Elsie  rocked  her  darling  to  sleep,  and 
then,  with  a  feeling  of  dread  and  disgust  not  to  b« 
described,  sat  down  to  wait  for  Hubert's  arrival.  Th* 
house  was  encircled  by  a,  hard  gravelled  road,  and  ero 
long  the  measured  tramp  of  horse  hoofs  was  heard 
approaching.  The  weU-trained  servants  were  in  readi« 
ness  ;  the  hall  door  was  thrown  open,  and  lo  !  thero 
was  nought  but  empty  space.  In  terror  the  servants 
retired,  and  for  one  hour  all  was  quiet,  when  onca 
more  the  tramp  of  a  steed  was  heard,  and  the  door' 
was  again  thrown  open,  to  find  no  rider  in  view,  while 
a  taunting  demoniacal  laugh  broke  upon  the  stillness 
of  the  night.  The  horror-stricken  attendants  rushed 
away  in  consternation,  and  the  housekeeper,  trembling 
in  every  limb,  exclaimed  : 

"  It  is  the  phantom  rider — the  herald  of  death  to 
one  of  the  Lester  race  ! 

For  a  moment  Elsie's  heart  leaped  with  hope.  The 
phantom  rider  would  have  no  terrors  for  her,  if  he 
heralded  her  freedom.  But  she  checked  the  though*, 
which  conscience  sternly  rebuked  as  murder,  and 
prayed  for  strength  to  resist  temptation. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  ere  the  master  of  the  house  ar- 
rived, and  then  it  was  long  before  any  one  could  be 
found  to  give  him  entrance,  so  fearfully  had  the 
courage  of  the  boldest  been  tried  by  the  haunted  rider. 

The  following  morning  Elsie,  who  had  determined 
upon  her  course,  was  in  the  breakfastroom  with  Charly 
playing  at  her  feet,  when  Hubert,  whose  horse  stood 
ready  to  bear  him  to  a  trotting  match,  entered,  whip 
in  hand,  to  give  some  parting  order.  With  pale,  stern 
,face  she  met  him. 

"  Mr.  Lester,"  she  said  calmly,  "  I  know  all  your 
treachery.    I  have  had  a  letter  from  mother  !" 

AVith  a  fearful  imprecation,  he  raised  the  whip,  bring 
ing  it  down,  not  on  Elsie,  but  on  the  white  shoulders 
of  little  Charley,  who  saw  it  descending,  and  sprang  to 
his  mother's  arms.  The  child  shrieked  with  pain,  and 
then,  turning  angrily  to  the  infuriated  man,  exclaimed 
with  childish  vehemence  ;  * 
"  Tarly  don't  love  papa.  Papa  bad  man  !" 
Again,  though  Elsie  strove  to  shield  her  darling,  % 
quick  blow  fell,  but  this  time  witii  the  heavy  handle, 
\nd  the  furious  man  turned  and  left  the  place.  Mount- 
ing his  horse,  he  sped  away,  the  wild  shriek  of  Elsie 
piercing  his  ear  as  he  passed  the  window.  The  blow 
had  fallen  on  the  delicate  temple  of  Charley,  and  proved 
instantly  fatal.  One  long-drawn  breath,  one  loving 
look  into  his  mother's  face,  and  the  spirit  passed  out 
to,"  the  Eternal,  "{the  beautiful  casket  reft  of  the  gem 
it  had  enshrined,  all  that  was  left  of  the  bright  being 
who  had  been  Elsie's  pride  and  joy.  We  will  draw  a 
curtain  over  the  grief  too  sacred  for  intrusion,  and 
leave  her  with  her  dead. 

As  Hubert  rode  over  the  lawn,  his  horse,  a  proud, 
excitable  creature,  but  half  tamed,  started  at  a 
shadow  by  the  road-side.  Hubert  spurred  him 
savagely,  until  he  reared  in  fright  and  pain.  Again 
the  rider,  using  both  whip  and  spur,  urged  him  for- 
-ward  ;  and  darting  suddenly  ahead,  he  as  suddenly 
stopped,  and  reared  again.  Unprepared  for  the  move- 
ment, the  rider  was  unseated,  and  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground.  Unable  tc  extricate  his  foot  from  the  stirrip, 
he  wa?  dragged  swiftly  by  the  terrified  horse  over  the 
road  travelled  the  night  previous  by  the  phantom 
rider,  striking  against  stump  and  stone  and  tree,  until 
the  wearied  animal  stopped  exhausted,  and  Hubert 
was  picked  up  a  shapeless,  hideous  mass  of  flesh, 
hardly  to  "oe  recognised  as  human. 

That  night  was  long  to  be  remembered  at  Beech- 
wood. In  one  room  lay  the  crushed  disfigured  body 
of  the  man  of  sin  ;  in  another  the  beautiful  victim  of 
his  mad  passions.  . 

None  mourned  as  the  child  naurderer  was  carried  to 
his  unhonoured  grave,  but  not  an  eye  was  dry  as  the 
innocent  babe  was  laid  in  his  last  resting-place.  Heaven 
help  the  broken-hearted  mother. 

Three  years  have  fled — ysara  spent  by  Elsie  in  the 
home  of  her  childhood.  Bitterly  has  she  mourned  her 
darling  boy,  cut  oft'  so  cruelly  in  his  tender  infancy, 
but  her  soul  has  found  peace,  and,  released  from  her 
hated  marriage  bond  she  is  quietly  happy.  Frederick 
Howard,  (^knowing  the  story  of  their  mutual  wiona 
has  again  sought  her  as  his  vrife,  and  May-day  hs7 
once  more  beeQ  apppisted  for  their  btidai. 
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AMERICA  AND  THE  AMERICANS. 


;Feoh  the  Freeman's  Special  Correspondent  wrrH 
"  THE  Irish  Rifle  Team.") 

KEW  YORK  BY  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

New  York,  October  3. 
In  a  former  letter  I  dealt  in  generalities  concerning 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  tlie  United  States.  I 
purpose  now  to  glance  in  more  precise  fashion  at  some 
of  the  main  features  of  life  as  a  stranger  discovers 
them.  I  have  already  told  you  how  simple  are  the 
thoraughfares,  how  beautiful  is  the  atmosphere,  how 
polite-are  the  Americans,  how  pretty  the  women,  how 
motley  the  crowds  which  make  up  the  population.  I 
have  hinted  something  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
hotels -are  managed,  their  excellemce,  their  cleanliness, 
their  enormous  charges.  Since  then  I  have  concluded 
that  everything  is  dear  in  America,  and  that  a  dollar 
represents  a  shilling,  or  at  most  eighteenpence.  A  man 
in  Ireland  with  £300  a  year  can  have  more  enjoyment 
and  happiness  than  a  man  with  2,500  dollars  a  year 
here.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  this.  It  is 
I  question  settled  in  the  easiest  manner.  I  paid  a  dollar 
resterday  for  six  envelopes  and  a  couple  of  score  of 
iheets  of  paper  ;  a  silk  hat  is  363.  or  40s. ;  your  dinner 
it  least  6s.  ;  a  drive  in  a  public  carriage  for  thirty 
ininutes  will  cost  you  10s.  ;  you  never  offer  a  servant 
less  than  ten  cents,  although  his  work  may  have  been 
to  purchase  that  morning's  paper  ;  a  bottle  of  scent, 
which  any  man  in  Grafton-street  would  willingly  sell 
for  2s.  6d.,  will  fetch  8s.  here  ;  dress  is  unbelievably 
dear,  and  yet  everybody  is  well  dressed,  well  shod,  and 
money  is  flung  about  in  careless  profusion.  The  cha- 
racteristic of  the  American  is  to  make  money  and 
epend  it,  to  live  in  utter  unmindfulaess  of  themor-' 
row,  to  believe  in  himself,  his  luck,  his  capacity,  his 
finil  triimaph.  All  his  thoughts,  all  his  energies,  alj 
his  arts,  are  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  the  dollar,  and 
as  he  pulls  with  one  hand  he  flings  away  with  the  other. 
If  an  American  is  taken  in  he  never  says  a  word 
about  it — the  confession  of  weakness  would  damage 
him  beyond  repair.  His  means  of  making  money  may 
be  qiisstionable,  may  be  indefensible,  may  be  noto- 
riously soa'ndalous.  But  he  goes  on  his  way  and  no 
man  belies  him.  Hia  history  is  known,  and  success 
covers  all  his  sins  and  wipes  away  all  his  transgres- 
sions. The  busy  and  better  classes  smile  lightly  at 
the.^e  men  and  avoid  them  ;  but  life  is  too  short  for 
grumbling  and  the  sharper  is  unarrested.  I  never  yet 
met  a  man  who  did  not  consider  the  late  Mr.  Fisk  a 
g3-eat  benefaotur.  His  wealth  commanded  admiration 
and  his  wonderful  struggle  silenced  alike  competition 
and  oriticism.  In  a  land  where  every  hour,  every 
moment,  is  a  struggle,  his  memory  stands  high- 
"Whenever  a  man  is  reputed  to  be  wealthy  he  is  invari- 
ably talked  of  as  an  able  man.  Mentalpoweris  attributed 
*o  him,  as  though  the  faculty  of  getting  money  were 
ihe  noblest  faculty  of  all.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  this 
spirit  of  energetic  enterprise  has  made  New  York  what 
it  is.  No  speculation,  however  wild  or  absurd,  is 
sneered  at.  Some  one  puts  in  cash,  and  the  game 
runs  on  to  eternal  smash  or  to  marvellous  wealth. 
A  saunter  down  Broadway,  where  you  see  the  devices 
by  which  money  is  made,  will  prove  this.  Would  any 
one  imagine  that  a  score  of  men  sitting  at  corners  with 
weighing  machines  would  make  enough  money  to  feed 
themselves  ?  Here  you  see  a  man  hawking  about 
moustaches  in  open  day-light  at  ten  cents  a  piece,  and 
young  fellows  buy  them  as  gravely  as  you  would  a 
pair  of  boots.  If  you  take  a  tour  through  one  of  the 
squares  at  aight,  you  will  find  men  with  large  tele- 
scopes through  which  they  will  allow  you  to  see 
Jupiter  and  his  chums  for  five  cents.  Some  of  the 
Ktroflomy.eet  forth  would  aBtonieh  BrlnMey  could  he 


hear  it  now  ;  but  the  gaping  crowds  listen,  take  a  peep, 
and  walk  on.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
little  maidens  trundle  about  with  little  bouquets  and 
sell  them  by  the  hundred.  Armies  of  shoeblacks  go 
about  shining  everj'body's  boots,  and,  as  the  American 
is  particularly  vain  of  his  slender  foot,  he  invariably 
shows  a  clean  shoe.  The  wasteful  and  ridiculous 
excess  which  in  general  marks  the  race  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  myriads  of  half-smoked  cigars  which  lie  about 
the  footpaths  all  over  the  city  ;  Young  America  will 
not  relight,  and  will  not  proceed  with  an  indifierent 
weed.  He  throws  it  away,  and  the  street  Arab  is  too 
free  and  independent  to  stoop  for  it.  He  buys  his 
own.  Then  the  hurry  of  the  place  is  even  swifter 
than  that  of  London.  The  practice  in  bar-rooms  of 
cutting  up  small  pieces  of  meat  aud  heaping  them  on 
a  dish  had  its  origin  in  the  necessity  of  the  mer. 
chant  getting  back  to  his  office.  Every  bar-shop  has 
this  dish  ready  to  hand.  You  enter,  call  for  a  drink, 
take  with  your  fingers  what  you  can  eat,  swallow  the 
stuff- ;  and  you  have  lunched.  There  is  no  charge  for  the 
crumb  of  food — the  profit  on  drink  being  even  in  ex- 
cess of  that  realised  at  home.  And,  talking  of  drinks, 
it  may  be  fairly  said  that  they  are  as  puzzling  as  the 
politics  of  this  wonderful  country.  I  believe  there  are 
.■iomething  like  300  different  kinds  ;  none  of  them  are 
cheap  aud  most  of  them  are  nasty.  The  beers  are 
thick  and  heavy,  the  whiskeys  new  and  irritating,  the 
brandy  nauseous,  the  frines  tart.  The  best  thing  I 
have  found  for  the  European  palate  is  a  mixture  en- 
titled "  John  Collins  ;"  though  why  so  entitled  no'  man 
can  tell.  It  is  composed  of  a  little  syrup,  a  little 
crushed  sugar,  as  much  Old  Tom  as  you  please,  a 
lump  or  two  of  ice,  several  slices  of  lemon,  a,nd  soda 
water  to  the  taste.  Taken  through  a  straw,  it  is  mild 
and  agreeable  in  this  warm  weather  ;  and  you  can 
have  half  a  tumblerful  for  a  shilling.  A  bottle  of 
genuine  Bass  is  to  be  had  for  eighteenpence,  and  no 
drink  can  be  looked  for  at  less  than  sixpence.  Barmen 
very  easily  and  very  rapidly  accumulate  fortunes. 
The  attendants  wear  gold  studs  and  rings,  and  indeed 
I  have  seldom  seen  a  waiter  without  his  jewellery. 
Every  man  here  wears  gold  in  some  shape,  not,  indeed, 
very  extravagantly,  but  he  wears  some.  The  only 
articles  iu  which  America  seems  poor  are  hats  and 
umbrellas.  The  chimney  pot  is  to  be  seen  now  and 
then  ;  but  as  a  rule  low,  rakish,  soft  felts  constitute 
the  tile-pieces  of  the  nation.  This  somehow  detracts 
from  the  air  of  respectability  which  the  remainder  of 
the  dress  invariably  suggests.  The  men  look  loose 
and  unsteady,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  word  without 
oflfence,  have  a  rowdy  gait  about  them.  Then  they 
are  all  shaved  and  wear  the  hair  in  all  sorts  of  ways 
save  in  the  natural  way.  A  full  beard  is  seldom  or 
never  seen.  Long  chin  pieces  or  imperials,  fierce 
moustaches  in  all  directions,  huge  beards  cropped 
square  at  the  sides  and  bottom — all  these  can  be  seen 
in  twenty  minutes  in  Wall-street  or  the  Broadway. 
AVhen  the  cigar  is  not  in  the  teeth,  undergoing  a 
fierce  and  embittered  mastication,  the  plug  is  there, 
and  the  bright  brown  jet  is  squirted  on  the  pathway 
in  presence  of  all  the  world  ;  and  no  notice  is  taken. 
The  severest  dignitaries  and  the  best  men  in  the  city 
may  be  seen  indulging  in  what  appears  to  the  stranger 
a  dreadful  abomination,  fit  only  for  coal-heavers  aud 
stable-boj'S.  But  the  anxious  and  ever  ruminating 
Yankee  must  have  some  cud,  and  tobacco,  new  and 
nauseous,  is  ready  to  his  hand.  The  reason  why  the 
umbrellas  are  bad  is  that  they  are  not  wanted  save  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  a  man  with  one  iu  his  hand  is  as  rare 
in  America  a'?  a  lady  without  one  in  dear  old  Dublin. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  city  life,  here  is  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  what  we  call  home.  The  crook- 
backed  tyrant  v.'as  not  more  doubtful  of  his  future 
thaa  the  enterprising  Americaa.      We  eleep  here  to. 


night,  but  where  to-morrow  ?  No  matter  where.' 
This  is  the  substance  of  the  Yankee  faith,  which,  ex- 
cept a  man  believe  very  much,  he  is  not  very  likely  to 
succeed.  Thousands  of  married  people  find  house  reaj 
too  dear  and  furnjture  beyond  their  reach.  They  ac. 
cordingly  set  up  in  hotels  and  live  there,  ever  reidy 
for  departure,  deprived  of  privacy  and  that  delicate 
communion  which  makes  home  beautiful.  I  believe 
this  system  is  the  most  unhappy  feature  in  Araericaa 
life.  The  children  grow  up  under  the  shadow  of  waiters 
and  call-boys.  They  become  precocious,  chatty,  and 
overbearing  beyond  their  years.  They  sit  down  with 
their  elders  and  discuss  subjects  of  which  they  should 
know  nothing,  and  betray  loss  of  that  innocence  and 
delightful  nonsensicality  which  constitute  the  chief 
charm  of  childhood.  To  hear  a  girl  of  six  address  a 
servant  is  at  first  astounding,  then  laughable,  then 
disappointing.  One  of  our  party  sauntered  into  a  res- 
taurant the  other  day  and  found  a  little  gentleman  of 
six,  with  his  napkin  tucked  under  his  chin  in  true 
American  fashion.  He  was  ordering  about  the  waiters 
Hke  an  Indian  officer  of  forty  years'  standing.  My 
friend  sat  down  opposite  him  and  opened  a  conversa. 
tion  which  was  maintained  by  Little  Jonathan  with 
becoming  dignitj-.  At  length  the  Irishman  drily  said, 
"  How  is  your  wife  ?"  The  Kttle  man  gravely  reolied, 
"  I  aint  married,  sir.'  Not  a  muscle  moved,  there 
was  no  outward  sign  that  he  waa  hit,  and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly probable  he  considered  the  question  quits  natu- 
ral under  all  the  circumstances.  This  out-door  liia 
plays  serious  pranks  with  the  young  bachelors  of  the 
town.  INIost  of  themare  soengaged  that  it  is  impossible 
to  conform  to  the  American  hotel  system  under  wiiich 
you  pay  so  much,  whetjier  you  consume  or  whether 
you  don't.  The  consequence  is  they  sleep  in  the 
hotel,  and  take  breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  and  sup- 
pers in  restaurants.  The  habits  of  idleness  and  dissi- 
pation begot  by  this  miserable  mode  of  living  are  al- 
most irresistible  ;  and  that  sweetest  and  purest  delight 
of  life,  reading,  is  rendered  almost  impossible.  It  seems 
incredible  to  me  when  I  sit  down  to  my  break- 
fast in  a  restaurant  to  find  a  young  lady 
all  alone  similarly  engaged.  Young  girls  here  are 
perfectly  independent — in  manner,  conversation,  con- 
duct. So  far  as  my  limited  experience  enables  me  to 
form  an  opinion,  I  should  say  their  manner  is  much  to 
be  preferred  to  that  which  prevails  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  A  woman  converses  in  the  language  of 
a  man  but  with  her  own  native  grace  ;  and  so  it  is 
that  absurd  badinage  and  senseless  complacency  are 
avoided  and  unknown.  Not  that  humour  is  rare. 
Quite  otherwise.  American  humour  is  very  quiet, 
almost  grave,  and  iu  its  lightest  form  has  something 
true  deep  down.  The  ladies  dress  with  rare  good 
taste  ;  usually  in  sombre  colours,  and  with  charming 
simplicity.  They  have  for  the  most  part  eschewed  the 
chignon,  and  their  pretty  heads  look  quite  refreshing 
to  the  European  tired  of  hay-stacks  and  monstrosities 
of  ribbon  and  comb.  Then  they  are  very  pretty,  or 
rather  very  well-bred  in  appearance.  They  have  not 
many  blushes  amongst  them,  and  the  blue  eyes  of 
Cork  and  Limerick  are  superior  to  anything  you  can 
catch  in  Broadway  or  Fifth-avenue.  But  the  pale, 
dtstinijuc  face  is  unmistakable,  and  the  stranger  isnolj 
long  in  New  York  until  he  concludes  that  while  a  gen- 
tleman, as  we  understand  the  word,  is  seldom  seen,  a 
lady  can  be  noted  every  instant.  I  believe  the  easy- 
going wideawake  hat  does  a  great  deal  to  vulgarise 
young  America.  Take  him  at  his  best,  as  he  is  on  Sun- 
day, lolling  down  Fifth-avenue.  He  is  gloved  deli- 
cately, tailored  exquisitely,  with  little  patent  leathers 
fit  t'or  Cinderella.  He  wears  a  chimney-pot  which 
shines  afar  ofi'.  On  week  days  gloves  are  uakaowa— 
young  America  is  too  busy  ;  and  he  shuffles  along  in  & 
dusty  black  or  brown  felt  hat,  crushed  in,  and  looking 
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as  rakish  as  a  junior  freshman.  I  have  been  told  that 
the  yo'cng  exqijisites  have  their  habiliments  from 
London,  or  rather  that  when  in  London  they  buy  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  clothes.  I  can 
readily  believe  this,  because  the  money  saved  would 
be  quite  considerable,  and  the  youngsters — on  Sundays 
— look  exactly  as  though  they  n-ere  got  up  for  the  Row 
in  the  zenith  of  the  season.  Another  result  of  the 
homeless  system  is  the  presence  of  indispersible  crowds 
in  the  streets.  Save  between  deep  night  and  dawn 
the  streets  of  New  York  are  never  altogether  empty. 
The  hotel  not  being  home,  the  people  rush  out  aftei- 
dinner,  and  betake  themselves  to  some  place  of  amuse- 
ment, or  the  park,  or  squares.  The  hurry  and  bustle 
3f  the  day  are  over,  and  the  crowds  get  along  gently 
ind  with  mutual  politeness  and  forbearance.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  met  a  better-mannered  people.  Of 
course  you  will  be  hustled  as  in  Lc&don,  and  apologies 
are  forgotten  ;  but  when  the  sun  of  Dollardom  has 
sunk  to  rest  the  beams  of  humanity  touch  the  Ameri- 
can soul  with  gentleness.  The  way  in  which  they  con- 
duct themselves  in  theatres  ia  very  striking.  The  au. 
dience  is  hushed  in  complet3  silence,  and  when  the  un- 
wary Britisher  begins  to  gabble  his  neighbours  look  a 
mild  reproof,  but  never  presume  upon  that  sibilant 
hushing  so  common  in  Dublin  and  London.  Brother 
San  never  signifies  disapprobation.  Ha  pays  hi.-? 
money,  looks  keenly  for  the  value,  finds  it,  and  is 
happy — finds  it  not,  and  glides  silently  away,  not  to 
return  again.  He  i3  not  led  by  opinion,  whether  in  the 
jress  or  from  the  platform — at  least  in  matters  in 
which  popular  judgment  can  have  play.  Mr.  Dickens 
5nc©  wrote  a  glowing  eulogium  on  Mr.  Fechter,  and 
the  player  scattered  it  all  over  America  when  he  was 
about  to  appear.  Those  who  know  the  people  bes^ 
tell  me  that  from  that  moment  Mr.  Fechter  was 
doomed.  Whether  this  be  accurate  or  not,  and,  if  ac- 
curate, whether  it  be  just,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  ; 
but  Mr.  Fechter  failed  utterly.  A  more  recent  case, 
of  which  I  have  personal  knowledge,  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  best  thing  a  man  can  do  here  is  to  state 
bis  case  plainly  and  then  make  it.  Puffery  is  de- 
struction. Nobody  in  America  is  puffed  save  politi- 
cians, and  they  are  the  vilest  fellows  in  the  commu- 
nity. On  the  other  hand,  the  newspapers  may  censure 
a  player  and  even  vilify  him  ;  but,  if  he  can  please  the 
people  he  may  laugh  at  the  newspapers.  And  here  I 
may  be  allowed  to  observe  that  the  tone  of  ciiticism 
jn  American  journals  is,  on  the  whole,  different 
from  that  observed  at  home.  There  is  nothing 
like ,  fulsome  adulation,  though  sometimes  the 
Clitic  indulges  in  denunciation  for  which  there  is  little 
excuse.  I  saw  the  other  day  in  one  of  the  leading 
papers  a  criticism  in  which  a  young  lady  of  marvel- 
lous but  unpleasant  talents  was  set  down  as  "  simply 
disgusting"  in  a  certain  scene.  At  homo  this  language 
■would  be  generally  reprobated  ;  and,  although  its  em- 
ployment may  be  quite  just,  still  we  care  not  to  have 
it  thus  set  down.  In  London  the  most  wretched  stuff' 
is  praised  because  a  certain  person  wrote  it,  and  Dub- 
lin and  the  provincial  towns  take  their  tune  from 
London.  Here  the  habit  is  quite  othei  wise.  A  man 
lives  on  his  merits — not  on  his  trumpetiugs  ;  and  the 
greatest  man  in  the  Old  World  has  his  beginning  to 
make  the  moment  he  steps  on  American  soil.  I  believe 
this  characteristic  has  many  advantages.  It  keeps 
alive  public  opinion  and  a  spirit  of  genuine  indepen. 
denoe.  But  the  independence  is  unquestionably  resi- 
dent in  the  popular  mind  rather  than  in  those  who 
presume  to  lead  it.  When  I  say  that  the  tone  of 
ephemeral  criticism  is  different  from  that  at  home  j 
am  not  sure  that  I  mean  it  is  any  higher.  I  believe 
the  three  leading  newspapers  judge  a  man  pretty  ho- 
nestly ;  but  if  he  hails  from  England  he  must  expect 
Lard  knocks  and  unkind  reminders  of  the  poverty  of 


his  origin.  You  see  the  American  mind  is  infatuated 
with  one  idea — everything  is  at  its  best  in  America- 
There  may  be  clever  things  and  great  men  elsewhere, 
but  their  superiors  live  in  the  land  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  You  had  better  not  attempt  to  combat  this 
much-hugged  belief — you  will  only  give  offense,  start 
bitter  disputation,  and  leave  things  as  they  were.  If, 
for  instance,  a  humourist  comes  over  here, 
and  he  must  Vie  acknowledged  a  humourist,  then 
you  will  hear  objections  to  the  character 
of  his  humour  and  vivid  eulogies  on  the  brightness 
and  mightiness  of  Yankee  fun.  There  is  in  this  a 
narrov.'ness  which  in  so  great  a  people  is  not  a  little 
surprising  and  disappointing;  but  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve a  man  can  live  down  the  coldness  and  even 
obloquy  of  his  reception  in  America,  and,  like  Dickens, 
come  back  to  be  feted  again.  They  are  by  no  means  an 
ill-humoured  or  complaining  people.  They  have  not 
time  to  fight,  and  at  best  the  game  is  not  worth  the 
candle.  A  great  many  hugs  wrongs  live  and  flourish 
in  this  city;  and  I  am'not  sure  that  men  are  not  pleased 
to  think  that  even  in  their  wrongs  they  are  supremely 
eminent.  For  instance,  the  whole  hack  carriage  sys- 
tem is  a  blot  on  the  municipality.  The  fares  are  set 
down  ;  but  the  drivers  double  them,  and  no  man  com- 
plains. The  hurry  of  life  is  too  great.  A  man  once 
gave  me  five  cents  too  much  in  change,  and  I  men- 
tioned the  fact.  '•  Well,  sir,  I  nint  got  the  change 
otherwise,  and  it  would  cost  me  too  mufch  time  to 
look  for  it."  I  banded  bim  a  five  cent  piece,  where- 
upon he  looked  at  me  for  a  second,,  took  it,  and  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  in  a  sweet,  low,  melancholy  whistle. 
I  verily  believe  he  contemned  me  there  and  then.  I  after- 
wards learned  he  was  but  an  assistant  in  charge,  and 
yet  he  held  himself  at  liberty  to  deal  thus  with  his 
employer's  cash.  By  the  way,  the  word  master 
has  no  place  in  the  American  vocabulary.  The  "  boss" 
or  chief  is'  regarded  with  easy  familiarity,  and  his  em- 
ployfe  regard  their  tenure  of  office  as  running  exactly 
with  his  interest  and  ceasing  with  the  same.  There 
is  no  sort  of  mutual  friendship — the  basis  is  a  philo- 
sophic regard  for  your  own  welfare.  When  a  man 
has  served  another  for  five  and  twenty  years  he  is 
never  angry  whenheis  ordered  to  retire;  and,outhecou- 
trary,  when  he  does  the  smallest  item  of  work  outside- 
his  proper  duty  he  sends  in  his  bill.  No  man  here 
raises  his  finger  for  love — he  does  for  money.  If  the 
"boss"  requires  an  extra  half  hour  from  a  man  he 
knows  ho  has  to  pay — it  never  strikes  him  that  a  give- 
and-take  spirit  of  obligation  might,  be  nursed  with  ad- 
vantage. That  spirit  could  not  live.  The  'cuteness 
of  the  people  would  kill  it.  It  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  while  they  are  so  mercilessly 
anxious  to  get,  they  are  lavishly  willing  to  give- 
I  remember  that  ilr.  Thackeray  in  estimating 
the  nationalities  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
set  it  down  that  an  Englishman  took  time 
to  know  you,  and  then  became  a  ster- 
ling friend  ;  that  a  Scotchman  never  wanted  to 
know  anybody  with  a  view  ot  becoming  his  friend  (a 
false  judgment);  that  a  Frenchman  was  troublesomelv 
polite  and  witty  and  insincere,  and  that  an  Irishman 
on  five  minutes'  acquaintance  was  roaring  and  laugh- 
ing in  the  most  absurd  and  boisterous  fashion  and 
pressing  you  to  come  and  dine  with  him.  I  really  be- 
lieve the  Americaji  is  even  more  familiar  than  Mr. 
Thackeray's  Irishman.  In  this  country  you  are  in- 
troduced to  every  friend  your  friend  has  and  to  every 
friend  each  has,  and  so  on  until  you  are  utterly  bewil- 
dered. The)-  are  judges,  or  doctors,  or  colonels,  oi- 
generals;  and  in  a  moment  each  and  all  want  you  to 
come  to  his  place  in  the  country.  I  am  by  no  means 
of  opinion  that  this  hospitality  is  quite  insincere — the 
contrary  has  been  my  expcfiencs.  But  the  readiness 
with  which  an  American  takes  a  stranger  to  his  house 


and  introduces  him  to  his  family  is  positively  startling. 
The  shaking  of  hands  is  illimitable  with  this  people. 
On  being  introduced  every  ma>n  grips  you  firmly  and 
says  he  is  delighted  to  see  you,  and  the  ladies  are  very 
often  equally  cordial.  Never  did  I  pit}-  a  a  man  as  I  pitied 
the  Lord  Mayor  when  he  was  honoured  with  a  public 
reception  in  the  City  Hall.  The  Mayor  introduced  him 
to  a  crowd,  and  then  each  and  every  man  filed  along 
and  shook  hands  with  his  lordship.  In  the  beginning 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  returned  the  pleasant  pres- 
sure, but  in  twenty  minutes  his  hand  had  become  pul- 
taceoLis,  and  ever  and  anon  the  streak  of  sufferancs 
flitted  across  his  radiant  countenance.  I  dare  say  he 
was  gripped  by  about  5,000  people,  most  of  them  sons 
of  the  old  soil.  I  hear  the  President  can  get  through 
something  like  15,000  or  20,000  paws  in  a  couple  Of 
hours.  The  General  leaves  his  hand  at  the  mercy  of  his 
countrymen  and  they  do  as  they  please  with  it — but 
we  all  know  it  is  hard  to  shake  a  fish  by  the  fin.  All 
this  sort  of  rough  familiarity  has  had  at  least  one  good 
result — I  don't  think  there  is  a  snob  in  America;  save 
one,  and  I  met  him.  Asnob  would  be  very  lonely  here. 
Poor  Beau  Erummel  would  convulse  the  nation,  and 
Major  Pendennis  would  die  of  defeat  and  chagrin  in 
four  and  twenty  hours. 

It  is  time  that  I  should  glance  at  some  of  the  scenes 
which  make  up  New  York  by  night.  Of  course  the 
t'neatres  must  be  touched  upon,  and  the  variety  enter- 
tainments, and  the  singing  saloons,  and  the  gambling 
houses,  and  dens  wherein  low  vice  is  rampant.  And  I 
will  begin  by  saying  that  in  decent  homage  to  virtue 
New  York  is  superior  to  any  city  in  which  I  have  ever 
been.  Neither  by  day  nor  by  night  is  the  eye  or  ftar 
offended  by  the  presence  of  the  flitting  nymph  of  dark- 
ness and  degradation.  You  may  -vi'alk  the  leading 
t'noroughfares  of  the  city  all  day  and  all  night,  and 
never  discover  the  existence  of  the  great  blot  on  our 
civilisation.  Such  careerings  as  disgrace  the  streets  f-f 
Dublin  in  open  day  and  after  nightfall  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  this  city  for  half  an  hour.  Any  woman 
can  walk  alone  and  in  perfect  safety  at  all  time.?.  There 
is  nothing  to  fear  and  nothing  to  offend.  If  there  be 
a  hapless  sinner  in  the  sfa-ects  there  is  no  outward 
sign  of  her  trade;  and  the  police  are  so  vigilant  in  ob- 
serving, following,  and  arresting,  that  peregrination  is 
rendered  well-nigh  impossible.  I  think  this  one  of  the 
most  admirable  features  in  the  social  government  of  the 
city.  Of  course  there  is  plentj-  of  vice  in  New  York; 
but  it  is  not  impudent,  overbearing,  tyrannical,  in- 
sulting. It  is  in  the  shade.  •  It  boasts  none  of  the 
te^nptation  which  is  its  chiefest  curse  at  home.  It  is 
recognised  only  as  a  degradation.  You  never,  even  in 
a  slum,  hear  uproar  or  deray.  A  policeman  would 
come  In,  pummel  the  people  with  his  baton,  order  the 
bar  to  bo  shut,  and  be  the  Cromwell  of  the  moment. 
Much  divinity  doth  hedge  a  policeman  in  New  York, 
and  few  think  of  disjjuting  his  prerogative.  Still  there 
is  an  appalling  licence  afforded.  Any  sort  of  enter- 
tainment is  permitted,  And  some  of  them  are 
simply  indescribable.  When  one  finds  the  wall^ 
covered  with  notices  that  blasphemy  and  ob- 
scenity are  not  permitted,  one  is  led  to  ccnclui* 
that  qui  a^cxcu^ie  .iaccutse  has  much  force.  I  rememboi 
being  surprised  by  a  notification  that  lovers  would 
be  removed  and  were  not  wanted,  On  inquiry  I 
learned  that  love,  when  it  took  the  form  of  constancy, 
sadly  injured  finance,  and  therefore  was  wholly  in- 
tolerable. I  speak  now  of  low  singing  houses  in 
which  the  lower  and  more  depraved  classes  congre- 
gate— some  of  them  dock  porter.^,  some  of  them  street 
hawkers,  some  of  them  thieves  and  reprobates.  In 
such  places  the  sharp  clang  of  a  pistol  is  not  all  un- 
known ;  but  as  long  as  a  man  is  civil  and  familiar  his 
head  is  probably  safe  enough,  ^hose  who  sit  down 
iit  tables  to  drink  are  wuite''  uton  by  horrible  Hebe* 
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attired  as  you  please  or  rather  as  you  don't  please. 
W.hen  you  have  beea  served  Hebe  will  probably  take 
a  seat  and  open  a  conversation  on  some  general  topic, 
presently  fetch  herself  a  drink,  and  invite  you  to  pay. 
This  sort  of  place  becomes  loathsome  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  raises  in  a  speculative  mind  strange  thoughts  as 
to  the  bottomless  capacity  of  humrnkind  in  the  pur- 
suit of  horrors.  These  houses,  iuueed  all  sorts  of 
houses,  remain  open  just  as  their  owners  please.  The 
licensing  law  in  New  York  is  a  dead  letter.  In  the 
Bowery  you  will  find  billiard  rooms,  cigar  shops, 
public  houses,  oyster  houses,  saloons — all  sorts  of 
places  driving  their  best  trade  between  twelve  at 
night  and  five  in  the  morning.  When  you  remember 
that  the  tram-cars  and  the  ferry  steamers  run  all 
night,  and  that  you  can  see  crowds  on  them  at  all 
hours,  you  can  form  a  notion  of  nocturnal  shopocracy 
in  New  York.  Every  man  is  free  and  equal.  You  are 
eating  your  supper  at  your  table  and  Young  America 
seized  by  Bacchus  plants  himself  at  the  next.  He  puts 
his  legs  on  the  table  and  breaks  into  song. 
At  home  you  would  tell  him  to  hold  his 
tongue  or  order  the  waiter  to  put  him 
out.  In  this  country — No,  Sir.  You  have 
your  way — which  is  to  sit  quiet  ;  he  has 
his — which  is  to  make  noise.  The  extent  to  which 
this  rowdyism  is  carried  is  well  nigh  incredible.  Fancy 
a  supper  party  in  the  Shelbourne  Hotel,  and  fancy  at 
four  a.m.  each  and  every  member  6f  the  party  shout- 
ing "  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow  "  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  regardless  of  some  six  hundred  persons  at  that 
moment  endeavouring  to  sleep.  The  thing  seems 
ludicrous  ;  in  New  York  it  is  a  simple,  unobserved 
fact.  I  myself  would  object  to  staying  in  a 
hotel  in  which  such  proceedings  were  tolerated,  save 
indeed  I  was  one  of  the  party  ;  but  if  I  complained 
to  the  proprietor  he  would  only  look  at  me,  give  me 
my  bill,  and  turn  to  the  next  customer.  Of  coursg 
what  I  have  said  about  policemen  and  low  bars,  and 
gentlemen  and  hotel  diuingrooms,  suggests  that  in 
this  home  of  equality  there  is  yet  truth  in  the  adage 
that  one  man  may  steal  a  horse,  while  another  may 
not  look  over  a  hedge  ;  and  this  is  so.  You  must 
remember  that  a  hotel  proprietor  here  is  a  great  man, 
and  is  usually  a  politician,  and  may  be  in  power  now 
or  very  soon  ;  and  when  he  comes  in  he  might  turn 
the  wiiole  police  force  off  and  call  in  new  men.  This 
change  or  rather  dismissal  of  policemen  is  among  the 
disgraces  of  the  municipal  government — they  are 
turned  off  like  so  many  Cabinet  Ministers,  simply  be- 
cause a  certain  politician  has  won  the  ticket.  Such  a 
system  induces  a  nursery  for  unjust  stewards. 

I  shall  not  devote  much  space  to  describing  billiard- 
rooms  or  those  cellars  wherein  are  auctioned  what  are 
called  pools.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  room  with  a 
single  billiard  tablein  America.  You  find  your- 
lelf  in  a  stately  hall  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long  and  half  as  wide.  In  this  there  are  a  score 
t)T  thirty  tables,  and  at  these  you  see  fifty  or  sixty 
men  all  playing  together.  Long  strings  with 
markers  for  either  side  run  from  end  to  end 
of  the  hall,  and  with  these  markers  the 
players  tell  each  his  own  score.  The  game  is 
played  with  four  balls  and  there  are  no  pockets — it  is 
all  a  cannon  game.  The  din  and  noise  and  conversa- 
tion and  smoking  and  drinking  make  the  hall  hideous, 
and  I  should  say  one  game  as  a  trial  of  temper  would 
suffice  most  of  those  not  to  the  manner  born.  These 
halls  abound  all  over  the  city,  and  I  suppose  at  any 
moment  between  six  and  one  o'clock  at  night  it  would 
be  quite  safe  to  say  there  were  about  5,000  men  playing 
billiards.  The  character  and  bent  of  the  people  can 
be  caught  even  in  this— they  want  bigness  and  they 
want  publicity.  And  they  have  both  with  a  vengeance. 
The  wm«  spirit  guidet  them  in  their  betting.  The 


plan  is  unlike  anything  of  which  I  have  heard  at  home. 
A  race  is  to  come  off  in  a  day  or  xv.o  and  a  score  of 
horses  are  announced  to  run.  In  the  first  place 
scratching  goes  for  nothing — if  you  have  put  your 
money  on  a  horse  and  he  is  scratched  you  do  not  for- 
feit. The  remainder  of  the  plan  is  very  simple.  The 
auctioneer  starts  by  dilating  on  the  merits  of  half  a 
dozen  of  tiie  best  horses,  showing  you  how  this  one 
may  win  and  then  how  that  may  win.  Finally,  hg 
puts  up  to  auction  the  right  of  choice  out  of  the  whole 
field.  The  bidding  proceeds  as  with  us,  no  bidder,  of 
course,  naming  any  horse.  At  last  it  is  knocked  dovrn 
to  a  man,  say,  for  1,000  dollars  (£200).  He  then  names 
his  horse.  The  remaining  horses  are  then  sold  by 
name  until  the  list  is  out.  Suppose  I  had  given  five 
dollars  for  the  veriest  nag  in  the  lot,  and  he  won,  I 
carry  off  every  penny  that  every  man  had  paid.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  much  of  the  success  of  the  sale, 
and,  therefore,  of  the  auctioneer's  fees,  depends  on 
the  amount  he  gets  for  first  choice.  When  I  know 
that  there  are  several  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  pool 
it  is  my  interest  to  be  in  and  have  a  chance,  and,  there" 
fore,  I  hid  on,  not  because  I  am  convinced  that  my 
horse  will  win,  but  because  I  want  my  chance  of  the 
huge  sum  that  somebody  must  win.  In  this  way 
horses  are  backed  fJir  beyond  their  proper  value. 
Another  system  of  pooling  is  also  in  vogue.  All  the 
lioi-ses'  names  are  put  up  and  you  walk  in  and  back 
any  one  you  please  for  any  sum  you  please.  It  may 
have  been  backed  by  hundreds  already  for  sums  rang- 
ing from  five  dollars  to  a  thousand.  Your  name  and 
your  horse  an!d  the  amount  of  your  cash  are  taken 
down.  The  entire  sum  on  all  the  horses  is  forfeited 
to  those  who  backed  the  winner,  and  they  get  each 
according  to  the  amount  he  staked.  This  is  the  French 
system  as  played  in  America.  Perhaps  I  cannot  find 
a  more  natural  place  than  this  to  tell  you  something 
of  New  York  faro-houses,  or  hells,  or  gambling  liouses, 
iis  they  i&ourish  and  tlirive.  These  houses  are  not 
logrtimate  ;  neither  is  it  legitimate  here  t»  call  a  man 
a  thief.  But  the  newspapers  call  a  man  a  thief  every 
day  in  the  week  ;  and  the  hells  light  up  every  night. 
You  find  them  in  the  best  streets  in  the  city,  in 
Broadway  itself,  in  slums  where  working  men  glide  in 
and  out,  silent  and  sorry.  We  need  not  mind  the 
poor  places  :  they  are  dull  and  the  play  is  thin  and 
not  gloriously  ruinous.  Let  us  fly  at  higher  game. 
Here  in  tliis  stately  mansion,  with  the  stately 
steps,  and  the  splendid  blinds,  and  the  domes- 
tic air  of  homely  repose,  we  shall  find  the 
business  in  full  swing.  It  is  midnight  and  the  streets 
are  getting  quiet.  To  our  decorous  knock  comes  lofty 
Sambo,  with  ebon  face  and  virgin  neckcloth,  and  huge 
watch,  chain,  a«id  bejewelled  hand.  He  bows,  takes  your 
hat  and  coat,  and  ushers  you  into  a  brilliantly  lighted 
apartment.  You  will  have  supper  ?  In  five  minutes 
you  are  supping  super'oly,  wines  of  the  first  quality — 
make  no  error,  they  are  paid  for  in  the  best  green- 
backs that  ever  burned  the  hands  of  fools.  Eat  and 
drink  while  you  may — there  is  nothing  to  pay — you 
are  going  to  play.  Let  the  eye  re»t  on  these  noble 
specimens  of  statuary,  on  these  noble  oil  paintings,  on 
frescoes  which  cover  the  walls  and  command  admira- 
tion. Join  that  easy,  lounging  group  of  colonels  and 
cads,  and  judges  and  Jeremy  Diddlers,  and  doctors  and 
devils,  that  surround  the  lovdy  basin  in  which  gold 
fish  placidly  follow  their  noses.  At  length  come  we 
to  the  green  table.  There  are  the  cards  and  the 
counters  and  the  board  ;  'and  the  gentleman  ta'ses  his 
place,  the  bank  is  open,  and  business  begins.  Hour 
after  hour  you  see  that  little  group,  changing  and 
flitting,  t!ie  losers  going  home,  the  winners  staying  on 
until  they  become  losers  and  then  going  home  too. 
The  game  goes  on  in  grim  silence.  Now  a  word,  a 
look,  a  finger  speaks  a  volume — aod  now  a  pent-up 


sigh  tells  that  fickle  Fortune  has  turted  jade  again.  A 
man  might  sit  here  for  an  hour  and  study  hamaa 
nature,  if  not  with  advantage,  at  least  with  entertain- 
ment. I  was  greatly  interested  in  a  player  whom  I 
observed  suEBciently  often  to  master  his  plan.  F« 
was,  unquestionably,  fortunate  in  all  his  movcj 
save  one — the  last.  He  ^  would  begin  easily 
with  a  five-dollar  note — the  lowest  sum 
usually  put  down.  I  believe  he  had  already  get  asid® 
a  certain  amount  for  possible  loss.  This  he  changed 
into  chips  or  counters,  each  representing  a  doiiar. 
AVhen  he  won  he  put  his  o*n  money  and  his  winnings 
obliquely  between  two  cards,  thus  depending  up-ju 
either  of  them;  und  if  this  won  he  began  again  with  five 
dollars.  By  placing  a  little  copper-piece  upon  your 
money  you  are  understdod  to  back  the  bank  to  win.  I 
have  seen  him  sometimes  place  this  on  his  counters 
and  sometimes  it  slipped  off.  Instantly  he  would 
snatch.it  away.  He  believed  it  was  his  warning.  He 
took  every  accident  as  a  deep  presage.  But  his 
last  coup  was  most  surprising.  He  heaped  up  the 
winnings  of  the  night,  and  put  them  all  in  globo  on 
one  card.  Whether  he  won  or  lost  then  he  stood  up, 
smiled  brightly,  and  walked  away.  Other  fantasies 
and  whims  might  be  here  described,  and  I  have  yet  to 
talk  of  theatres  ;  but  post  hour  is  nigh,  and  I  mnst 
re-;erve  for  another  letter  the  story  of  the  heroes  of 
sock  and  buskin. 


THE  OLD  MAID'S  SECRET. 

She  lived  in  the  grand  old  house  by  the  lake. 
An  o!d  maid,  rich  and  pale  and  precise, 

With  nought  but  her  f.arvants  for  company, 

A'ld  eTer  to  all  she  seemed  to  be 
As  heartless  and  cold  as  the  veriest  ice. 

Many  suitors  her  wealth  could  command, 

Though  her  youth  aad  beauty  had  long,  long  3ei  • 
But  she  dwelt  alone  in  her  joyless  mood,  * 
SinilelesE  and  loveless,  and  doing  no  good, 
(So  we  thought,  at  least),  for  her  heart  wai  dead. 

How  little  we  tnow  of  the  hum.m  heart ! 

r)e.ath  called  the  rich  old  ma-id  away  ; 
And  after  the  fuueval,  stately  and  grand. 
The  world  was  made  to  understand 

The  secret  woe  that  had  turned  her  grey. 

A  room  was  found  in  the  grand  old  honse — 
A  chamber  apart,  in  which  she  ^as  !:jnown 
To  have  passed  many  houis  in  earnest  prayer, 
(Though  none  but  she  crossed  the  threshold),  and  thort 
She  had  often  remained  for  days  alone 

The  walls  were  Imng  with  a  brides  fair  robes, 
Though  faded  and  yelluw  with  length  of  time, 

Au  orange  flower  wreath,  all  pale  and  wan, 

And  the  por-.i-ait  of  a  gentleman. 
Which  alone  was  brushed  free  from  dust  and  grime 

This  was  all:  but  the  story  leaked  out 

Of  a  wedding  that  once,  in  the  long  ago. 
Should  have  tnkcn  place— of  a  humbled  pride — 
Of  a  missing  groom  and  a  waiting  bride — 
A  woman's  life-secret  of  grief  and  woe. 

She  had  kept  the  pnor,  faded  finery 

(With  the  false  one  s  portrait)  in  there  apirt — 
A  sort  i>f  cell  for  penance  and  prayer. 
To  which  all  alone  she  would  daily  repair — 
Alone  with  God  and  her  broken  heart. 

And  we  called  her  cruel  and  cold;  ah,  no! 

She  was  tender  ,and  gooil,  for  her  vast  ertate 
Was  willed  to  tiie  use  of  the  homeless  and  poor; 
And  many  a  sad  one  blesses  the  doer. 

And  bemoans  the  old  maid's  loveless  fate. 


Brooke  TvRREl.r.,  late  Heacock  and  Tyrrell,  Fumer,  Skin 
Importer,  and  Mantis  Manufacturer,  S2  Grafton-street,  82. 
We  are  at  present  showing  a  niagiudceat  Stock  of  Seal 
Jackets,  plai:r  and  trinunBd,  \nth  Sable  Tail,  Skunk,  Chin- 
chilla, Fox.  Opossum,  Racoon,  Genette,  l.ynjc,  Silver  Musk, 
Beaver,  Can.adian  Otter,  iSc,  «tt.,  the  .Styles  and  Prices  of 
which  will  bear  favourable  comparison-w  ith  any  of  the  West 
End,  London.  Paris,  or  German  Houses.  Tight-litving  Seal 
Jackets.— This  Kiiii;  'lie  pve\  jiiini  Vlrnpe  forti.e  comir.gSea' 
son,  we  are  prcuaved  to  alter,  refresh,  and  trim  Ladies' 
Jackets  on  the  nm^t  le.'vsonable  terms  consistent  withprot>er 
workmansllip.  iu  "''.r  Velvet  and  Cloth  Mantle  Warero  rr:! 
we  are  showing  n  li;;-;je  assortment  of  M:u>tles  and  Jacketc. 
plain  and  trimmed,  wi  .h  all  therashionnble  Furs  for  the  com- 
ing Se.ason.  The  W:  ij;  heirircro-rii  rt  i.n .  ;;  the  Premises,  aiiti 
under  onr  own  imi.'.ediat'  "-ers  have  a 

guarantee  ot  careful  aits    ion  beins  paid  to  ..-^ir  .-rderr 

Brooke  Tyrrell,  Skiu  Dress  t  and   ^  F-rrier,82 

Graftoo->tre«t. 
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THE  OPAL  RING. 

lliss  Helen  Merriman  sat  on  the  rustic  bench,  under 
the  spreading  branches  of  the  maple  and  looked  up  at 
Carl  Webster,  who  leaned  against- the  body  of  the 
tree,  idly  watchiiig  the  party  of  croquet  players  a  few 
rods  distant,  or  rather  watching  one  of  the  party, 
for  he  saw  only  Lulu  Kaynor  in  her  piquant  croquet 
dress  and  bat  as  she  knoeked  the  ball  here  and  there, 
keeping  the  whole  party  in  an  uproar  with  her  wit  and 
satire. 

Miss  Merriman  saw  the  direction  of  Carl  Webster's 
dreamy  eyes,  and  her  own  blue  orbs  iiashed  with  a 
sudden  resolve,  and  she  set  her  lips  firmly. 

'■  How  very  brilliant  Miss  Raynor  is  to-day,"  she 
said  sweetly.  "  She  seems  to  be  the  life  of  the  whole 
party." 

"  Yes,  unusually  brilliant,"  Carl  answered  absently 

'"'  And  no  wonder,"  Miss  Helen  continued.  "  Any 
girl  would  feel  in  good  spirits  who  stood  in  her  shoes 
to-day.  That  is,  I  njean  any  girl  whQ  was  ambitious 
Eor  position  and  station,  as  JMiss  Rajiior  is." 

She  watched  him  narrowly,  while  she  spoke  from 
under  her  long  curling  eyelashes.  But  Carl  Webster  was 
a  reserved  man,  outwardly  sold  and  haughty,  and  he 
was  not  likely  to  betray  any  emotion^  at  Miss  Merri- 
man's  words.  He  only  turned  his  head  slowly,  knocked 
the  ashes  from  his  cigar,  and  asked  quietly,  "  What 
especial  reason  has  Miss  Raynor  for  being  in  unusual 
spirits  to-day  '!" 

For  one  second  only  Miss  Merriman  hesitated. 
There  was  still  time  to  retreat.  She  could  answer  his 
query  by  saying  thabthe  sensation  which  Mrs.  Raynor 
created  at  the  bail  the  preceding  evening  was  what  she 
referred  to  ;  but  no,  the  time  had  come  when  she  must 
rcake  a  desperate  move,  or  lose  the  game.  So  she  lifted 
her  sapphire  eyes  to  the  face  before  her,  and  with  a 
most  natural  expression  of  surprise,  asked  : 

"  Why,  haven't  you  heard  {  Hasn't  it  been  made 
public  yet  f 

What  been  made  public  ?"  was  Carl'-s  only  answer. 

"  Why,  Miss  Raynor's  engagement  to  Senator 
Delaplaine.    It  took  place  last  night,  you  know." 

"  But  I  do  not  know  it,  neither  do  I  believe  it,"  he 
sajd  firmly.  "  Miss  Raynor  would  not  sell  herself  to 
a  man  who  wears  the  name  Senator  Delaplaine  wears, 
handsome,  rich  and  high  in  the  social  circle  as  he  may 
be  and  as  he  is.    I  do  not  believe  it." 

"  But  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Webster.  I  know 
it  to  be  so." 

"  Kow  do  you  know  it  ?" 

His  dark,  magnetic  eyes  were  bent  full  upon  her 
face.  She  felt  their  power  to  her  very  finger  ends, 
but  she  looked  him  bravely  in  the  face  without  flinch- 
ing, and  without  a  blush  or  a.  tremor  she  told  him  an 
absolute  falsehood. 

"  Hov,- .'  Why,  I  heard  it  with  my  own  ears.  I  was 
in  the  conservatory,  resting  after  a  polka,  and  my  com- 
panion had  gone  for  an  ice.  Thej',  Miss  Traynor  and 
the  Senator,w  ere  outside  on  the  piazza.  They  stopped 
exactly  under  my  window,  and  I  could  hear  e.very 
word  of  his  proposal,  eveiy  word  of  her  reply,  which 
was  a  consent.  It  was  done  so  hurriedly  I  had  not 
time  to  get  away.  He  spoke,  told  her  he  loved  her, 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  she  said  yes.  No  doubt 
it  will  be  announced  soon." 

Carl  Webster  jiad  looked  her  quietly  in  the  eyes 
w'nUe  she  spoke,  not  a  muscle  of  his  face  moving. 
When  she  finished,  he  turned  away,  tossed  the  remain- 
der of  his  cigar  into  the  grass,  and  said,  bowing, 
'■  Thank  you,  Miss  Merriman  ;  you  have  done  me  a 
great  service." 

He  walked  out  near  the  croquet  party,  and  stood  a 
moment  watching  Lulu  Raynor.     She  felt  the  mag- 
netism of  his  gaze,  and  looked  up,  flushing  slightly  as  j 
she  always  did  under  his  eyes. 

"  I  am  completely  routing  my  opponents,  Mr.  Web- 
ster," she  laughed,  "and  am  sure  of  winning  the 
game." 

"  Miss  Raynor  is  very  fortunate."  Carl  Webster  an- 
swered, bowing.  "  Her  skill  in  all  games  of  chance 
insures  her  success.  I  congratulate  her  with  all  my 
heart  upon  her  recent  achievements  in  outstripping  all 
others  and  winning  the  game." 

She  looked  at  him,  surprised  at  his  words,  which  she 
felt  sure  contained  some  hidden  meaning,  but  he  had 
turned  aw.iy,  and  ^-ds  7.'aiking  leisurely  toward  the 
lioase. 

Helen  Merriman  sat  very  still,  buried  in  deep 
thougiit  for  Bome  moments.    She  had  made  a  de. 


sperate  move.  She  had  played  her  last  card,  and  now 
she  must  not  throw  up  the  gan^e.  She  felt  sure  Carl 
Webster  believed  her  story,  and  now  the  thing  was  to 
keep  up  the  deception.  If  she  could  onlj'  bring  proof 
of  her  statements  in  some  way,  if  she  could  only 
make  things  appear  as  she  claimed  them  to  be. 

She  went  up  to  her  room  soon  after  Carl  Webster 
left,  and  sat  down  before  her  jewel  case.  She  looked 
it  over  carefully,  and  at  length  selected  a  blazing  opal 
ring,  set  in  tine  gold.  She  had  not  worn  it  for  years, 
her  hands  being  loaded  with  rings  she  preferred  to  the 
opal.  But  it  was  a  costly,  elegant  thing,  though  a  trifle 
too  heavy  for  a  lady's  hand.  She  waited  until  she 
heard  the  croquet  party  return,  and  heard  Miss  Raynor 
euter  her  room. 

Then  she  crossed  the  hall,  and  tapped  on  her  door. 
Being  bidden  to  enter,  she  glided  in,  and  stood  before 
Misb  Raynor. 

'■  I  have  come  to  convince  you  that  I  am  a  super- 
stitious gooise."  she  said,  laughingly.  "  But  you  always 
knew  that.  My  mother  was  a  German,  and  I  come 
honestly  by  my  belief  in  the  supernatural.  And  now 
I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favour.  My  mother  used  to  tell 
me  that  when  I  had  any  ungratified  desire,  I  could 
wish  for  its  gratification,  and  get  my  wish  by  the  aid 
of  my  opal  ring.  In  order  to  do  this,  I  must  wish  the 
ling  on  some  lady's  hand,  and  she  must  not  tell  a  soul 
who  placed  it  there,  and  I  must  not  tell  her  even  my 
wish.  But  I  will  say  this — my  wish  is  a  good  one, 
concerning  only  mj-self,  and,  if  it  is  granted,  it  will 
make  me  very  happy.  Now,  please  permit  me  to  try 
the  charm  on  your  finger.  .  It  is  said  to  be  all  the 
stronger  if  the  lady  wears  no  other  ring.  You,  I  see, 
wear  no  ring.  Now,  let  me  wish  my  opal  on  your  hand 
for  one  week,  and  so  obtain  the  thing  I  desire.  It 
seems  foolish  to  you,  I  know;  but  I  tried  it  once,  with 
this  very  ring,  on  a  friend's  hand,  and  my  wish  came 
true.    Now,  please,  humour  my  whim." 

Laughingly,  Lulu  Raynor  held  out  her  slender,  un- 
ringed  hand.  "  Yes,  I  will  humour  your  whim,  and 
be  silent  as  the  grave,  and  let  the  charm  work  if  it 
will.  No,  I  do  n^t  wear  rings,  simply  because  I  can- 
not afford  good  ones,  and  I  abhor  cheap  jewellery. 
This  ring  is  a  beauty,  and,  I  think,  very  becoming  to 
my  hand.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  unwilling  to  give  it 
up  when  the  week  is  past.  There  now,  how  it  glows ! 
Oh,  kind  witches  and  sprites  of  th'e  air,  I  beseech  you 
conspire  together  and  grant  this  young  woman's  wish, 
and  at.  the  same  time  grant  my  wish,  which  is  that  I 
may  possess  a  ring  of  my  own  l\ke  unto  this  one." 

So  happy,  laughing,  light-hearted  Lulu  Raynor 
chatted  and  rattled  away,  unsuspecting  as  she  was 
mirthful.  Full  of  (life  and  spirits,  she  delighted  in 
mischievous  frolics,  and  this  "  wishing  ring"  seemed 
to  her  a  capital  joke.  How  it  would  mystify  her 
friends. 

She  went  down  to  dinner  radiant  and  sparkling. 
Her  seat  was  just  across  the  table  from  Carl  Webster. 
The  light  came  through  the  window  and  fell  in  a  blaze 
upon  her  opal  ring,  streaking  her  white  hand  with 
blood-red  shadows.  His  eyes  wore  riveted  upon  it  for 
one  moment ;  then  he  pushed  his  plate  and  goblet 
back,  his  dinner  untasted,  and,  rising  hastily,  begged 
to  be  excused,  as  a  sudden  indisposition  had  seized 
him.  The  hostess  and  the  guests  looked  after  him  in 
surprise.  What  could  have  come  over  the  comdosed, 
dignified  Carl  Webster. 

Great  was  the  consternation  among  the  guests  that 
evening  when  Carl  Webster's  departure  was  announced. 
",Gone  ?"  cried  Senator  Delaplaine,  who  had  ridden 
over  from  his  residence  to  spend  the  evening,  as  usual, 
at  Mrs.  Wilson's.  "  Why,  which  of  these  ladies  has 
driven  him  oS  i  Miss  Helen,  is  this  your  cruel  work  ? 
I  saw  you  talking  very  earnestly  with  him  yesterday." 

Miss  Helen  laughed  and  looked  conscious.  "  No," 
she  said,  "  I  did  not  drive  him  away.  I  knew  that  he 
was  going,  however.  He  told  me  yesterday  that  he 
must  go  home  to-day. 

Up  in  her  chamber  that  night  Lulu  Raynor  buried 
hSr  face  in  the  pillow  and  wept.  "  Gone,"  she  sobbed, 
"  v?ithout  even  a  friendly  farewell  ;  gone,  as  the  be- 
trothed of  another,  after  all  that  has  passed  between 
us.  Oh  1  I  will  tear  his  image  from  my  heart  if  life 
itself  comes  with  it." 

And  with  his  face  hidden  from  view  by  his  hat, 
Carl  Webster  drew  himself  back  in  the  darkest  corner 
of  the  railway  carriage  and  thought,  "  Heavens,  that 
blazing  opal  ring  bums  into  my  very  eyeballs  ;  I  can- 
not shut  it  out.  I  should  hive  hoped  against  hope 
even  in  the  face  of  Helen  ?.Ierriman's  assertion  but 
for  that  ring,  v^hich  proved  her  words  too  true." 

Just  two  days  later  Miss  Helen  Merriman  announced 
that  she  had  received  a  letter  which  called  her  home. 
She  packed  up,  and  left  almost  as  suddenly  as  Mr.  I 


Webster  had  done.  But  she  did  not  go  home.  She 
went  to  her  old|  friend,  Nora  Bailey,  to  make  a  long- 
promised  visit.  And  the  second  day  after  her  arrival, 
who  should  she  meet  but  Carl  'Webster.  "  'Why, 
where  did  you  drop  from  f '  he  cried  in  wonder.  "  I 
thought  you  were  at  Mrs.  Wilsons's." 

"So  I  was,"  she  answered,  "until  the  day  before 
yesterday.  The  very  evening  of  your  departure.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  an  old  friend,  Mrs.  Baileiy,  begging 
me  to  come  down  this  week  as  a  mutual  frieud  of  ours, 
one  we  have  not  seen  for  years,  would  arrive  this 
week,  stopping  but  two  days.  I  came  on.  And  now 
the  friend  sends  a  telegram  saying  it  will  be  impossible 
for  her  to  come  this  route.  However,  I  mean  to  stay 
and  make  a  visit  now  I  am  here." 

He  walked  along  by  her  side,  chatting  pleasantlw 
upon  diflerent  topics.  At  length  a  silence  came  betwee*! 
them,  which  she  broke  by  remarking,  "  You  al'mctet 
doubted  the  truth  of  my  words,  Mr.  Webster,  tita-t 
afternoon  when  I  spoke  of  Lulu  Raynor's  betrotflial 
the  next  day  ?" 

He  changed  the  subject  abruptly,  and  was  unusually 
social  the  remainder  of  the  walk.  Helen  invited,  him 
to  call  at  her  friend's  when  they  parted,  and  bjt  left 
her,  promising  to  do  so  soon. 

He  did  call  the  next  evening  and  the  oiext,  and 
Helan  Merriman's  heart  grew  very  hopefuL  "Was  she 
going  to  be  repaid  for  all  her  schemes  at  last  ? 

One  evening,  just  at  twilight,  Carl  Webder  strolled 
up  the  path  to  Mrs.  Bailey's  residence.  Qti  the  steps 
he  met  the  postman,  and  thinking  the  ladies  were 
engaged  with  letters,  he  concluded  not  to  disturb  them, 
so  seated  himself  upon  the  verandah  'fco  smoke  bis 
cigar  until  they  should  make  their  appe/&,ranoe. 

He  had  not  more  than  seated  himself  when  he  heard 
a  name  which  sent  the  hot  blood  to  his  face  in  a  quick 
tide.  It  was  Mrs.  Bailey's  voice,  and.it  came  through 
the  open  window,  from  the  parlour. 

"  From  Miss  Raynor,  did  you  say?  And  who  is 
she — and  what  has  she  sent  you  an,  opal  ring  for?"  tho 
voice  said. 

And  Helen  Merriman  answered  : 

"  Oh,  it  is  my  ring,  and  I  wished  it  on  her  hand 
one  day ;  you  know  there  is  a  superstition  that  an  opal 
ring  wished  on  to  a  lady's  finger  will  bring  your  vrish. 
So  I  tried  it  on  Miss  Raynor,  a  young  lady  who  wai 
visiting  at  Mrs.  Wilson's.  When  I  came  away,  neither 
of  us  thought  of  the  ring.  Now  she  sends  it  to  me, 
hoping  the  charm  has  worked.  Th^letter  was  written 
some  days  ago,  but  was  addressed  to  my  home,  and 
has  been  forwarded  here.  By  the  way,  do  not  men- 
tion this  to  Mr.  Webster.  He  has  an  utter  contempt 
for  all  omens  and  superstitions,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
should  fall  in  his  estimation,  if  he  knew  I  believed  ia 
such  things.  So  please  do  not  mention  this  before 
him." 

Cftrl  Webster  waited  to  hear  no  more.  With  quick, 
noiseless  steps  he  walked  down  the  steps  that  led  to 
the  train.  He  paced  the  platform  impatiently  till  the 
bell  rang,  and  then  hurried  to  .  the  train,  and 
threw  himself  into  a  seat.  How  slowly  the  express 
train  ran  !  It  seemed  to  him  he  could  walk  the  dis- 
tance quicker. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  guests  assembled 
in  Mrs.  Wilson's  parlours  that  eveningwhen  Carl  Web- 
ster  made  his  appearance  amongst  them.  He  had  re- 
turned as  suddenly  as  he  departed.  Thoy  began  to 
think  the  elegant  Carl  Webster  something  of  a  luna- 
tic. But  Lulu  Raynor,  on  whose  finger  no  hateful  opal 
gleamed,  understood  the  whole  mystery  when  he  found 
opportunity  to  tell  her  the  story  of  that  ring,  and  how 
and  why  it  had  influenced  his  departure. 

Lulu  Raynor's  eyes,  glistening  with  glad  tears,  an-" 
swered  him.  And  Helen  Merriman,  sitting  out  on  tha 
moonlit  porch,  twenty  miles  away,  little  dreamed  that 
the  man  she  was  watching  for  would  never  come  up 
that  path  again  ;  little  dreamed  that  her  schemes  and 
plots  and  falsehoods  were  all  in  vain,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment Lulu  Raynor  was  pledging  herself,  heart  and 
soul,  forever  and  ever  to  Carl  Webster. 

She  never  could^understand  how  Carl  discovered  her 
plot.  It  is  to  this -day  a  mystery  to  her — but  she  is 
very  sure  he  knows  all,  since  he  has  married  Lulu  Ray- 
nor, and  cut  her  acquaintance.  She  hates  the  sight  of 
her  opal  ring,  and  can  never  be  induced  to  wear  it. 


Mr.  Gladstone  has,  it  is  stated,  declined  a  proposal 
made  to  him  by  Mr.  Guildford  Onslow  for  an  interview 
at  Hawarden  Castle  on  the  subject  of  theTichbome  esse. 

A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
has  been  unveiled  at  Springfield,  Illinois.  President 
Grant,  General  Sherman,  and  Messrs.  Forster  and 
Burton,  from  England,  were  present.  The  attendauoa 
is  estimated  at  25,000  pepple. 
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REFINING  FIRES. 

BY  E.  OWENS  BLACKBURNE, 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

WHAT  HADGE  SATS. 

The  Jlay-tims  has  corns  again,  and  with  it  my  wed- 
dicg  day.  Yes,  I  am  to  be  married  on  the  last  day  of 
Jiiy.  For  so  long,  at  all  events,  I  have  had  a  respite, 
^inoo  Christmas  there  have  been  a  great  many  changes. 
Litty  Jji'idges  went  home  with  her  mother,  and  did 
BO.',  return  to  us.  She  has  not  long  succeeded  to  her 
pro  perty,  owing  to  some  law  preliminaries  which  she 
had  to  settle,  but  I  believe  they  are  to  take  possession 
of  %v'e6terh.im  House  in  the  autumn.  Mr.  Stanistreet 
hasbevsn  voryill,  nearly  dying  from  typhoid  fever,  audhas 
only  jost  returned  from  the  Continent,  whither  he  Lad 
gone  to  establish  his  health.  !5Iiss  Perrot  has  distin- 
guished herself  by  giving  a  lecture  on  the  nijjhts  and 
wrongs  of'women,  and  purposes  going  abroad  imme' 
diately  after  my  marriage.  My  marriage  !  Amidst  all 
these  changes  my  Jeremiah  remains  unchanged  !  A 
week  more  a.'jd,  in  all  human  probability  I  shall  be 
Mrsk  Jeremiah  Provis  !  My  intended  has  been  most 
liberal.  Many  substantial  benefits  has  he  conferred 
upon  us  all  ;  and  my  magnificent  trousseau  is  the 
last  of  his  gifts  to  me.  By  instalments,  he 
is  buying  me  body  and  soul.  Xo  ;  I  am  wrong  !  He 
is  buying  my  body,  but  my  soul  No,  not  my  soul  ! 
T  have  tried  hard  to  forget  ;  tried  to  overcome  my 
mad,  foolish  infatuation  for  Edward  Stanistreet.  But 
all  my  efforts  have  been  iu  vain,  for  it  was  only  when 
he  lay  there  sick  unto  death  that  I  knew  the  strength 
f)i  my  love  for  him.  God  help  me  !  I  know  the 
;;orld  thinks  me  a  clever,  intriguing,  strong-minded 
and  strong-willed  woman  ;  but  only  my  own  secret 
soul  knows  how  latterly  weak  I  am,  as  weak  as  the 
silliest  of  my  sex.  I  seldom  indulge  in  these  thoughts; 
indeed,  I  seldom  allow  myself  to  think  at  all.  I  try 
to  keep  as  busy  as  ever  I  can.  I  eagerly  go  to  every 
amussment  Mr.  Provis  chooses  to  take  me  to.  The  re- 
furKishing  of  my  future  home  and  the  ordering  of 
my  trovatau.  have  been  the  menns  of  keeping  my  mind 
employed  J  for  some  weeks  past.  Yesterday,  when  I 
was  out  with  Mr.  Provis,  Mr.  Stanistreet  called.  He 
has  only  just  returned  from  abroad,  and  Jane  says  he 
looks  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  quite  ready  to 
keep  hi?  promise  about  giving  me  away. 

'■  Quite  ready  to  give  me  away  !"  The  words  fell 
into  my  heart  like  drops  of  molten  lead — scalding 
me !  scorching  me  !  and  at  last  lying  with  a  cold, 
dead  weight  on  my  spirit  !  Oh  !  if  I  only  could 
soeak  to  some  one  !  unburden  my  mind  once  for  all, 
I  think  I  should  be  better  !  But  I  dare  not  speak  to 
Jane  :  if  Letty  Bridges  vicere  here  I  might  tell  her 
part  of  it,  but  not  all.  For  I  do  not  think  Letty 
could  quite  understand  me.  She  is  so  silly  :  she  ac- 
tually believed  Mr.  Stanistreet  was  in  earnest  the. day 
be  made  love  to  her  in  the  square  .'  That  is  the  only 
bloT.  I  can  see  on  his  character — of  course  he  knew 
Letty  wjis  about  to  come  in  for  al'  that  money,  or  he 
wouVi  .;<,t  have  done  so.  Poor  little  Letty  I  she 
ilways  amuses  me,  she  is  such  a  simple  little  goose  ! 

She  is  to  be  here  to-morrow,  to  stay  until,  after  the 
vedding.  It  is  to  be  a  very  priva.te  afiaii',  much  to 
the  annoyatico  of  my  betrothed.  Hp  would  have 
wished  a  grand,  fashionable  wedding,  but  I  hive 
firmly  held  my  ground,  jo  we  shall  have  only  Miss 
Perrot,  Mr.  Stanistreet,  and  Letty,  who  is  to  bs  mj 
BOle  bridesmaid. 

24  id  the  ewning  of  Letty's  arrival,  and  sho  and  I 


are  sitting  at  the  drawingroom  fire,  having  a  chat 
after  the  others  are  gone.  Ever  since  Letty  has  en- 
tered the  room  I  have  been  looking  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment. 1  never  saw  anyone  so  improved.  Perhaps  the 
change  in  her  appearance  is  in  some  measure  due  to 
her  fashionably-made  dress  of  thick  silk,  handsomely 
trimmed  with  crape.  But  her  face  is  altered.  She  is 
styi  the  same  shrinking,  timid  Letty  as  of  old,  but 
there  is  a  bright  look  in  her  face  and  a  sparkle  in  her 
dark  eyes  that  at  times  make  her  look  positively  prettj-. 

"  Letty,"  I  say,  looking  at  her  quizzically,  "  you  are 
so  much  improved  in  appearance  that  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  we  were  to  have  a  double  wedding." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Stanistreet  might  propose  to  you  in 
earnest  this  time." 

Poor  little  Letty  !  she  crimsons  painfully  :  her 
hands  nervously  plait  the  flounces  of  her  dress  ;  she 
stares  into  the  fire,  but  says  nothing. 

"  Have  you  seen  him  since  his  return  ?"  I  ask. 

"  No.  Mother  had  a  business  letter  from  him  this 
morning  with  somh  paper  for  me*  to  sign.  Madge, 
please  don't  worry  me  about  him  anymore." 

"  I  was  oniy  joking,  Letty.  I  told  you  there  was 
nothing  in  what  he  said.  I  don't  believe  he  has  any 
feeling — any  heart." 

"  Why  do  you  think  that  ?" 

"  Observation  has  led  me  to  think  so." 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  need  care  or  trouble  your 
head  about  anyone's  feelings  but  those  of  Mr.  Provis," 
says  Letty  in  a  quiet,  steady  voice. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  advice,"'  I  say  ironically. 

"  Madge,"  says  Letty,  drawing  nearer  to  me,  and 
putting  her  arm  through  mine,"  Madge,  you  must 
not  be  angry  at  what  I  am  going  to  say." 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Promise  me  you  won't  be  angry." 

"  All  right.    I  promise." 

"  Madge,  do  you  fove  Mr.  Provis  ?" 

The  question  is  too  direct  to  be  evaded  successfully  ; 
so  I  answer  it  by  asking  another  : 

"  What  do  you  want  to  know  for  ?" 

"  Just  for  this  reason,  Madge — that  I  am  not  sure 
that  you  do,  and  I  cannot  help  saying  you  are  a  very 
wicked,  sinful  girl  to  marry  him  unless  you  love  him 
and  respect  him  more  than  anyone  else  in  the  world." 

Her  earnestness  affects  me  in  spite  of  myself,  and 
her  words  open  afresh  the  heart-wounds  I  have  been 
trying  for  mouths  to  heal. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Letty  !" 

"  I  will  not,  Madge,  I  am  not  so  stupid  but  that 
I  can  see  you  care  for  somebody  else  ;  and  it  is  an 
awful  sin  for  a  woman  to  marry  one  man  whilst  she 
loves  another." 

"  Letty,  you  have  been  reading  romances  and  turn- 
ing your  weuk  brain.  I  don't  care  for  anybody — but 
Mr.  Provis,  of  course." 

She  turns  her  big,  earnest,  innocent  eyes  full  upon 
me,  and  says  : 

"  Madge — tell  me  the  truth.  Has  that  love  you 
used  to  tell  me  about  quite  died  out  of  your  heart  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  ask,  with  an  assumption 
of  wondering  innocence. 

"  I  mean  that  I  should  not  like  to  think  so  badly  of 
you  a.?  to  think  you  would  mrn  rj'  Mr.  ProTis  if  you 
loved  Mr.  Stanisti-eec." 

Sh;dl  I  tell  her  all — confide  in  her,  and  unburden 
my  secret  soul  \  I  am  half  inclined  to  do  so  ;  but 
then  I  hesitate.  Letty,  I  know,  ha.s  not  much  discre- 
tion. There  is  a  great  lump  in  my  throat ;  I  feel  on 
the  verge  of  breaking  down,  when,  with  a  violent  eiTort, 
I  master  my  emotion,  and,  bre:ikiug  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  exclaim  . 

"  Oh,  Letty  1  I  fear  Mr.  Stanistreet  has  i.oadc  an  im- 
pression upon  you  when  you  think  I  cinnot  resist  him. 
j  Why,  my  dear  child,  niy  fancy  for  him  has  passed 
I  away  long  ago.    It  was  a  mere  flimtion." 

"  T  am  glad  tc5  hear  it,  Madge.  It  would  have  been 
I  an  awful  thing  for  you  to  care  for  him  now.  I  consi- 
!  der  that  when  a  woman  loves  a  man  deeply  and  trulj 


she  is  as  good  as  married  to  him,  and  commits  a  & 
in  marrying  anyone  else." 

"  Letty,  you  are  too  romantic — be  off  to  bed." 

Let  me  try  all  I  can  and  I  cannot  sleep.  Letty^j 
words  keep  haunting  me  all  night.  As  I  he  awsJce 
thinking,  hour  after  hour,  all  my  conduct  passes  in 
review  before  me.  Why  have  I  engaged  myself  to 
m«rry  Mr.  Provis  ?  I  ask  m.yself  again  and  again.  Ever 
my  heart  returns  the  same  answer,  Ifhat  my  wilful, 
unta.med  spirit  has  urged  me  to  do  so,  foolishly  think- 
ing thus  to  pique  Mr.  Stanistreet.  And  he  ?  "'  Has  he 
not  shown  me  plainly  that  he  is  perfectly  indifferent 
to  my  actions  There  lies  the  sting.  lam  perfectly 
an  are  I  am  selling  myself  for  a  handsome  establish- 
mejit,  with  plenty  of  money  and  all  the  luxuries 
which  it  can  procure.  Letty  is  right.  I  am  commit- 
ting a  sin — an  awful  sin — but  I  have  not  the  courage 
to  dr.-. V.' back.  Oh,  ye  cold-hearted  ones  of  the  earth, 
incapable  of  strong  love — love  strong  as  death!  Ye 
are  no  judges  of  the  de.=iperate  conflict  going  on  in  my 
breast  ;  and  ye  v.-ho  have  passed  through  sorrow  such 
as  my  sorrow,  ye  alone  can  understand  how  hard  it  is 
for  me  to  think  of  returning  to  my  former  life  cf 
teaching  in  Hoppleton,  and  thus  run  the  daily  risk  of 
meeting  Edward  Stanistreet !  Of  meeting  him,  and, 
perhaps,  of  seeing  him  with  a  loved  ■wife  and  child- 
ren 1 

Four  o'clock,  and  I  have  not  slept  yet  I  My  pulses 
are  throbbing  wildly,  and  my  head  is  aching.  But  ir.y 
resolve  is  taken.  1  must  marry  Mr.  Proris  !  The  ei« 
citements  which  wealth  will  enable  me  to  procure  may 
in  time  dull  the  pain  at  my  heart,  and  no  one  sba^ 
ever  be  the  wiser. 

Breakfast  time,  and  still  I  hare  not  slept.  My  head 
aches  worse  than  it  did  during  the  night. 

'"  Come  in,"  I  say  faintly  as  some  one  taps  at  tbs 
door. 

It  is  Letty — not  yet  dressed. 

"  Madge,  you  are  ill  ?" 

"  I  hive  a  bad  headache — I  did  not  sleep  all  night."* 

"  Stay  where  you  are,"  she  says  quickly.  "  I'll 
dress  and  make  the  bi'fiakfast,  and  soon  bring  you  up 
a  cup  of  tea." 

Busy  little  Letty  is  as  good  as  her  *-ovd.  She  eooa 
brings  in  a  delicious  cup  of  tea  ;  also  prepares  break* 
fast  for  Jane  and  Miss  Perrot,  and  sends  it  up  to  bed 
to  them.  By  and  by  I  hear  her  in  her  own  room  bath- 
ing the  children,  and  I  know  by  their  unwonted  quiet- 
ness that  she  is  amusing  them,  and  keeping  theQ 
from  making  noise  for  fear  of  disturbing  me. 

I  try  to  sleep,  but  my  excited  brain  will  not  ta 
quieted.  Suddenly  I  recollect  that  Mr.  Pro-vis  is  to  ba 
here  at  one  o'clock  to  take  me  out  ioc  >:,  drive.  I  do 
not  care  to  appear  ailing,  or  he  is  sure  to  make  a  fuss 
about  me  ;  so,  rising  from  my  sleepless  bed,  I  listlessly 
proceed  to  dress  myself,  and  then  proceed  downstain 
to  the  dra\ving-room. 

My  head  feels  very  queer.  Every  step  I  take  causei 
it  to  throb  violently. 

The  drawingroom  gained,  I  lie  down  ou  a  couch, 
drawing  the  sofa  blanket  over'me,  for  I  feel  shivering. 

As  twelve  o'clock  strikes,  there  is  a  knock  at  the 
halldoor.  Not  Sir.  Provis's  knock ;  I  know  that  quite 
well.  My  heart  leaps  up  wildly,  for  in  a  moment  more 
Edmund  Stanistreet  is  standing  beside  me,  saying  r 

"  Why,  Miss  Tregama,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Not  ill, 
I  hope  2"  ^ 

'■  A  headache." 

I  cannot  say  more_to  save  my  life. 

"  It  seems  a  very  bad  one,"  he  says,  kindly,  "  9:J^ 
your  hand — why  it  is  as  cold  as  possible." 

With  a  desperate  effort  I  sit  up  on  the  sofa. 

He  still  stands  on  the  hearth-rug,  his  hat  and  stic.l; 
in  his  left  hand. 

"  Oh,  there  is  not  much  the  matter,"  I  contrive  t;> 
say.    "  I  hope  you  are  quite  recovered." 

"  Quite,  thank  j'ou.  I  called  to  have  a  chat  about 
one  or  two  matters  ;  but  j'ou  seem  to  me  very  ill, 
Mi.-'s  Tregania  ;  therefore,  I  shall  call  to-moiTOw  ci 
next  day.  No,  don't  stir.  I  .«ball  come  again.  You 
are  suffering;  I  can  see  that  plainly." 

He  sper.ks  kindly  and  considerately.  As  he  holds 
out  his  hands,  I  stand  up,  and  when  he  leaves  the 
room  I  remain  standing  there,  uuiible  to  movt;.  My 
hands  hang  nervelessly  by  my  side,  my  eyes  riveted 
on  the  floor. 

Presently  a  stir  in  the  hall  recalls  me  to  my  senses, 
and,  collecting  all  my  itreiigtb.  1  rush  up^tair^,  .md, 
1  entering  my  o'i\  n  room,  throw  myself  upon  the  bed 
and  bury  uiy  fac^'  in  my  h-.inds. 

One  id<  a  .ilone  is  ijppermost  in  my  mind — the  full 
sense  of  the  wickedness  of  marrying  a  mai;  for  whoui 
I  do  not  care  ;  who  \s  absolutely  distasteful  to  mc. 
!  Letty's  creed  is  a  stern  one,  but  it  is  right.    Yes  ;  I 
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knowwhat  is  right,  and  I  am  deliberately  going  to  do 
what  is  wrong — walking  ijito  tlie  path  ot  sin  Tvith 
my  eyes  open  to  its  rileness,  with  every  senss  fully 
cognisant  of  it. 

I  hear  Mr.  Provis's  knock.  I  know  he  has  come  to 
keep  his  appointment  to  take  me  out  to  drive.  But 
Eo  ;  I  feel  I  cannot  go.  I  loathe  myself  as  I  think  of 
Letty's  words  last  night,  and  of  the  thoughts  to  which 
they  had  given  rise  in  my  own  mind,  through  all  tho 
weary  sleepless  hours.  - 

Yes,  I  start  to  my  feet  as  thr  serTant  enters  to  tell 
me  that  Mr.  Provis  is  waiting  for  me.  With  hurried, 
trembling  fingers  I  bathe  my  hot  brow  and  aching 
eyes,  and  determine,  let  the  result  be  what  it  may,  not 
to  let  another  hour  elapse  before  I  break  off  my  en- 
gagement with  Mr.  Provis. 

Jly  room  is  at  the  top  of  the  house — up  four  or  five 
fights  of  stairs.  As  I  de:icend  I  cannot  account  for 
the  phenomenon  that  the  stiii-s  seem  to  lengthen  out 
liid  the  steps  to  multiply  in  some  extraordinary  way. 
I  become  teriined,  my  brain  reels,  and,  giving  one 
fhriek,  I  fall  headlong  on  the  landing  ! 

;'To  be  Continued.) 


MY  PLACE  IN  DREAM  LAND, 
I  have  a  laria  in  Dream-land— 

I've  owues!  it  many  a  year. 
Although  with  want  .and  hunger 

I  stni^jgle  often  here. 
Thoro  arc  thu  greatest  meadows, 

V/hero  suulisht  tver  plays, 
And  there  are  fertile  orchards, 

And  fields  of  waving  maize; 
And  there  ate  lowing  cattle, 

And  views  of  listant  hills, 
And  paths  through  wood  and  coppice 

By  iweetly  singing  rills. 
Oh  !  pleasant  farm  in  Dream-land  1 

I  have  a  house  iti  Droam-land, 

A  mansion  new  and  gay, 
Thoufth  lodging  ia  the  garret 

Of  a  tenement-house  to  day  ; 
A  house  with  forty  chambaia, 

Each  tvith  a  downy  bed. 
Where  tho  ^urtains  deck  the  casem-juts, 

And  ^.arpeti.  hush  the  tread  ; 
A  lablc  spread  w  ith  silver, 

A  gallery  fillod  «dth  books, 
And  in  ths  s?icioas  kitchen 

At  leasts  do^en  cook;. 
Oh,  mansion  br.<,ve  in  Dream-land  I 

I  have  %  ship  ii^  Dream-laud, 

That  sails  the  Mystic  Sea, 
With  pearls  and  spices  ladon,  • 

Brought  from  the  East  for  me  ; 
Al!  fine  things  in  its  cargo 

Th;:t  man  could  -.isl..  to  own, 
'Ihc  spoils  of  every  cacion. 

And  these  are  mine  alone. 
Its  sails  an  azure  satin, 

its  mas:s  ire  ivory  white  ; 
Ana  all  time  it  is  sailing. 

Sailing  by  day  anrl  night. 
Oh,  stittly  ahip  in  Dream-land  | 

I  have  a  friend  iu  Dream-laud, 

Ho  left  me  Irng  ago  ; 
Amid  the  roar  of  battlo 

He  fell  before  the  fo,-. 
Ho  took  with  him  the  tokens 

Of  many  a  pleasant  time, 
When  we  weru  friends  together. 

And  both  iu  manhood's  prime. 
And  there  he  dwells  iu  Dream  lauj, 

And  plainly  I  can  see 
Ho  tarries  with  impatience, 

Waiting  so  long  for  me. 
Oh,  absent  friend  in  Dream-land  ! 

Some  of  these  (i&ys  to  uream-land 

In  tliit  good  .ship  I'll  sail, 
To  see  that  farm  in  Dream-laud 

I'll  journey  without  fail ; 
tndin  that  house  in  Dream-land 

I'll  ;it  the  livo-long  day. 
ind  with  my  friend  in  Dream-land 

Pass  all  the  time  away. 
Fill,  winds,  those  sails  of  satiii 

Now  on  the  Mystio  Sea, 
That  to  the  port  of  Dreain-Iaud 

Tho  ship  may  carry  me 
Oh,  days  to  come  in  Dream-laud  ! 


A  very  fashionable  wedding  took  place  a  ievi  da,j£ 
agO  at  Llanarth,  in  Wales,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Herbert,  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  moat  ancient  Welsh 
fajnilies.  The  bride  was  Mi.~>s  Florence  Herbert;  the 
bridegroom,  Mr.  Monteith,  sou  of  Mr.  Monteith,  of 
Carstairs,  in  Scotland.  The  Catholic  Bishop  of  Me- 
nc-riz  (Dr.  Brown),  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Delarne 
(the  family  chaplain),  peformed'  the  marriage  cere- 
icony  in  the  private  chapel.  There  were  five  brides- 
maids, and  everything  connected  with  the  event  was 
cn  a  magnificent  acale.  The  bride  received  nearly  200 
presents,  among  them  being  a  handsome  diamond 
carpsB,  given  by  ilj.  Monteith,  sen, 


HERBS  WITH  A  HISTORY. 

By  J.  P. 

When  Columbus  and  his  men  were  enjoying  their 
first  rambles  in  the  West  India  Islands,  they  observed 
that  the  natives  made  a  strange  use  of  certain  laige 
brown  leaves,  called  by  them  Piciett,  which  they  kept 
stored  in  their  cabins,  and  which  they  seemed  to  value 
almost  as  much  as  their  cotton.  They  would  take  one 
or  two  of  these  leaves  and  twist  them  carefully  into  a 
roll,  pointed  at  each  end.  One  of  these  ends  they 
would  h'ght,  and  putting  the  other  end  into  their 
mouths,  fill  their  mouths  with  smoke,  which  they  ex- 
haled both  through  their  mouth  and  nose.  The  Spa- 
niards were  much  astonished  at  this  proceeding,  and 
took  some  of  these  brown  leaves  home  with  them  .to 
I  Spain,  with  which,  doubtless,  the  Indians  whom  they 
took  with  them  comforted  themselves  during  theii- 
absence  from  home.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than 
that  some  of  the  Spaniards  tried  to  smoke  a  little  even 
then,  though  the  fact  is  not  recorded. 

When  Raleigh's  colonists. abandoned  Virginia  in  Buoh 
shameful  haste,  iu  1586,  they  brought  word  to  Eng- 
land that  the  natives  of  Virginia  smoked  the  sime 
brown  leaves,  which  they  called  Uppowoc. 

The  chronicler  of  Raleigh's  first  attempt  to  colonise, 
Mr.  Hariot,  relates  that  the  Indians  of  Virginia  rubbed 
the  Uppowoc  leaves  into  a  kind  of  dust,  eomething 
like  bran,  which  they  put  into  the  end  of  an  earthen 
tube,  and  then  hghted  it,  and  drew  the  smoke  into 
their  mouths.  The  fugitive  colonists  carried  home  a 
qxiautity  of  this  L^ppowoc.  as  well  as  several  of  the 
pipes  through  which  the  Indians  stnoked  it.  Some  of 
the  leaves  and  pipes  were  given,  of  course,  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  who,  as  tradition  reports,  soon  became  a 
smoker,  and  set  the  fashion  of  smoking  at  the  English 
court — Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  it  is  said,  not  disdain- 
ing to  try  a  few  whifis. 

The  reader  remembers,  perhaps,  the  anecdotes  re- 
lated of  Raleigh  and  his  pipe  ;  how  he  laid  a  wager 
once  with  the  Queen  that  he  would  tell  precisely  how 
much  the  smoke  of  a  pipe  of  tobacco  weighed  ;  and 
how  he  first  weighed  the  tobacco,  and  when  he  had 
done  smoking,  weighed  the  ashes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pipe,  ind  then  informed  the  Queen  that  the  smoke 
weighed  esactly  as  much  as  the  tobacco  had  lost  by 
being  consumed.  The  Queen  paid  the  wager,  tmd 
said  \vith  a  laugh,  that  she  had  heard  of  alchemists 
who  turned  their  gold  into  smoke,  but  Raleigh  was  the 
first  who  had  ever  turned  his  smoke  into  gold.  There 
is  another  story  of  one  of  Rr.leigh's  servants  coming 
into  his  library,  and  catching  his  master  blowing 
a  cloud  of  smoke  from  his  pipe,  as  he  aat  reading. 
Territied  at  this  spectacle,  the  servant  dashed  the  ale 
into  Sir  Walter's  face,  and  then  ran  down  atairs  for 
help,  crying  that  his  master  was  on  fire. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  Raleigh's  colonists  were 
the  first  to  make  known  to  their  countrymen  the  pro- 
perties of  the  weed.  But  this  is  an  error.  Under  its 
Spanish  name  of  Tobago,  the  plant  ha  dbeen  known  in 
England  for  several  years,  as  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
show.  In  the  year  1677,  a  small  volume  was  published 
in  London,  in  black  letter,  of  which  the  following  was 
the  title : — 

"  Joyful!  Newts  out  of  the  new  found  world,  etc.  Eng- 
lished by  John  Frarapton." 

Mr.  Frampton  quaintly  prefaces  his  work  in  the 
words  following  : — 

"Returning  home  into  Englnnde  out  of  Spaine,  and  now 
not  pressed  with  the  former  toilos  of  my  old  trade,  to  passe 
tho  tyme  to  some  beneflte  of  my  country,  and  [to  auoyde 
idleness  ;  I  tooke  in  hande  to  translate  out  of  Spanish  into 
English,  the  three  bookes  of  Doctor  Monardr3S  of  Seuil,  the 
learncsi  Phisitioii,  treating  of  the  singular  and  rare  vertnes 
of  coitaine  Hearbes,  Trees,  Oyles,  Plants,  Stones,  and 
Drugges  of  the  West  Indias,  for  that  the  same  bonke  is  of 
high  comraondation  in  Spaine,  and  other  countries,  in  such 
sorte,  that  in  daede  it  might  bring  in  tjnne  rare  profite  to  my 
country  folkes  of  Englando,  by  wrondorful  cures  of  sundry 
great  diseases,  that  otherwise  then,  by  these  remedies,  were 
incurahie." 

The  volume  contains  a  description  of  about  seventy 
plants,  oils,  gums,  spices,  and  drugs  found  in  tho  new 
world;. such  as  "  sarcaparilla,"  "balsamo."  "liquid 
amber,"  "  radix  china,"  '"  purgative  nuttes,"  and  va- 
rious gummes."  Upon  most  of  these  tho  author 
discoursss  briefly,  bestov/ing  only  a  page  or  two  upon 
each;  but  he  enlarges  upon  the  marvellous  virtues  of 
sassafras,  and  dwells  at  great  length  upon  tobacco. 
Sassafras,  he  says,  is  a  sovereign  cu're  for  agues,  and 


was  so  necessary  in  Florida  that  the  Spaniards  oould 
bardl.-  live  there  without  it.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  f  .-.UMvagant  eulogium  of  sassafras  contained  in  this 
book  that  the  root  was  introduced  into  England,  and 
was  in  such  demand  that  I  find  the  price  quoted  in 
1602  at  3s.  a  pound,  or  i-336  sterling  per  ton. 

This  is  a  fact  of  much  historical  importance;  for  why 
did  Stephen  Mace  abandon  the  search  for  Raleigh's 
colony  in  1602?  The  answer  is  that  ho  preferred  to 
gather  sa.ssafras.  Why  did  Goswold's  men  clamour  to 
be  taken  home  from  Massachusetts  the  s^me  year,  in- 
stead of  planting  a  colony  as  they  had  promised?  Wa 
shall  see  ere  long  that  it  was  because  they  bad  found 
sassafras,  and  wanted  to  get  to  England  to  sell  it  at 
three  shillings  a  pound. 

But  the  article  of  most  importance  in  this  Spanish 
book  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Monardes,  translated  by  honest 
John  Frampton,  is  the  one  which  treats  of  tobacco. 
The  colony  of  Virginia,  as  we  all  know,  was  foundad 
upon  tobacco,  grew  rich  by  tobacco,  became  poor 
through  tobacco;  and  here  we  find  the  beginning  of  ita 
history.  This  chapter  it  was  which  made  tobacco 
kuowji  in  England,  excited  curiosity  concerning  it 
there,  and  prepared  the  way  for  England  to  becoms 
such  a  consumer  of  tobacco  as  to  enrich  the  planters 
of  Virginia.  The  reader  shall  have  an  outline  of  this 
curious  account  "  of  the  tobaco  and  of  his  great  ver- 
tues,"  and  a  few  brief  extracts  from  it.  The  author 
opens  the  subject  thus: 

This  Hearbe,  which  commonly  is  called  Tobaeo,  is  an 
Hearbe  of  muche  antxquitie,  and  knowen  amongst  the  In- 
dians, and  in  cspeciality  amoug  them  of  the  new  Spayne ;  and 
after  that  those  Countries  were  gotten  by  our  Spaniardes, 
beying  taught  of  tho  Indians,  they  did  proSte  themselves 
with  those  things,  in  the  wonuds  which  they  received  ia 
their  Warres,  healing  themselves  therewith  to  their  great 
beneflte. 

Within  these  few  yeares  there  hath  beene  brought  into 
Spayne  of  it,  more  to  adornate  Gardchs  with  the  fairenossa 
thereof,  and  too  geue  a  pleasiuut  siglit,  than  that  it  was 
thought  to  haue  the  maruellous  mediclnable  vertues,  which 
it  bath,  but  nowe  we  doe  vsa  it  more  for  his  virtues,  than  for 
his  fairenesse.  For  sursly  ihsy  are  such  which  doe  bring 
admiration.  ^ 

He  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  many  uses  to 
which  the  Indians  apply  the  plant,  and  the  many  com- 
plaints of  which  they  think  it  is  a  cure.  It  is  sova. 
reign,  he  says,  "to  heal  griefes  of  the  head,"  griefes  of 
the  brest,"  gidefes  of  the  stomake,"  "  griefes  of  winds," 
"cold  swellings,"  toothaches,  chilblains,  and  old  sores. 
It  is  good  also  for  venemous  woundes,  and  the  bites  of 
venomous  beastes,  foi'  carbuncles,  and  many  other 
ailments. 

He  further  says,  that  "  the  Indians  of  our  Occiden- 
tall  India.*!,  doe  vse  the  Tohaco  to  take  away  wearicees, 
and  for  to  make  lightsomenes.s  in  their  labour,  for  in 
their  Daunces  they  bee  so  much  wearied,  and  they 
remayne  so  wearie,  that  they  can  scarcely  stirre  ;  and 
because  that  they  may  labour  the  next  day  and  re- 
turns to  that  foolish  exercise  ;  they  receive  at  tha 
mouth  and  nose,  the  smoke  of  the  Tabaco,  and  re- 
mayne as  dead  people  ;  and  being  so,  they  be  eased 
in  such  sorte,  that  when  they  be  awakened  out  of 
their  sleepe,  they  remayne  without  wearisome,  and 
may  returne  to  their  labour  as  much  as  bal'ore,  and  so 
they  dos  alwaies,  when  they  have  need  of  it;  for  with 
that  sleep,  they  receive  their  strength,  and  be  much 
the  lustier." 

The  Indians,  he  continues,  chew  a  little  of  the 
weed  to  appease  their  hunger  and  thirst  whtn  they 
have  to  travel  a  long  distance  through  uninhabited 
places.  After  discoursing  at  great  length  upon  the 
use  of  this  plant  by  the  Indians,  he  gives  a  curious 
account  of  the  introduction  of  tobacco  into  France, 
and  why  it  was  long  called,  in  the  French  language. 
Nicotine. 

Master  John  Nicot,  the  French  Ambassador  -in 
Portugal,  having  planted  tobacco  in  his  garden, 
where  it  grew  luxuriantly,  applied  some  of  the 
bruised  leaves  to  a  bad  ulcer  on  the  cheek  of  one  of 
his  pages.  In  ten  days  the  ulcer  was  cured.  Soon 
after,  one  of  his  cooks  nearly  cut  his  thumb  oil  with 
a  great  knife,  and  this  hurt  also  was  healed  with 
marvellous  rapidity  by  the  same  treatment.  Struck 
with  these  cures,  the  Ambassador  applied  tobacco  in 
'other  cases  with  similar  success,  and  finally  cured  the 
cancer  of  a  lady  of  high  rank,  by  giving  her  tobacco 
water  to  drink,  and  keeping  the  sore  covered  with 
tobacco  leaves.  He  then  sent  a  quantity  of  tobac(..o 
to  the  Queen  of  France,  with  full  directions  for  its 
use,  and  thus  the  plant  received  in  France  the  name 
of  Nicotine.  , 


Becker  Bros.'  Purest  and  Best  Teas  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is  a 
combinaAion  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  all 
that  is  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Great  GeoiSM'*« 
•tireet,  Dublin. 
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HUNTED  DOWN. 


'■'  You  may  take  thosa  jet  beads  off  the  waist,  and 
replace  them  with  white  wax-buttons  ;  and — and  I 
think  I'll  have  the  upper  fold  taken  from  the  skirt 
trimming,  and  the  rosettes  changed  to  the  left  side. 
That's  all,  I  think.  Miss  Stephens.'' 

Lizzie  Paxkar  took  up  the  book  she  had  laid  down, 
with  a  pretty,  indolent  motion,  as  if  rather  relieved 
than  otherwise  to  get  this  dressmakiiig  business  off 
her  hands  ;  but  Miss  Stephens  still  lingered. 

■'  How  soon  shall  you  want  the  dress.  Miss  Parker  ?" 

'■'  Oh,  to-morrow,  I  suppose." 

■■'  I  s'j.all  find  it  difficult  to  complete  the  dress  by  to- 
morrow. Miss  Parker.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  work  on 
hand  just  now,  and  " 

Lizzie  wrinkled  her  pretty  brows  very  expressively. 

"  Oh,  nonsense  ;  that's  what  you  dressmakers  always 
say.  There  isn't  two  hours'  work  ou  the  thing,  and 
you  can  finish  it  well  enough,  if  you  choose.  To-mor- 
row evening,  at  eight." 

Hits  Stephens  wrapped  the  rich  fold  of  the  blue 
siik  dress  ij  brown  paper,  and  went  down  the  softly 
carpeted  stairs,  thinking  to  herself  how  differently  life's 
lots  were  divided. 

'■'  It  seems  to  me  you  were  rather  imperious  with 
that  little  Sevang  woman,  Lizzie,"  said  Mr.  Dick 
Rozers,  who  was  reading  his  newpaper  in  the  bay- 
vjindow  beyond. 

Lizsie  glanced  up  with  a  bright  smile.  Dick  was 
her  affianced  lover. 

'■  In  ow,  Dick,  if  you  only  had  to  deal  •wiVa  that  sort 
of  thing  as  much  as  I  do,  you  would  think  quite 
(Tififerantly.  It  won't  do  to  indulge  them  in  their 
whims,,  particularly  broken-down  ladies  like  Alice 
Stephens.    They  become  presuming  at  once." 

'  Is  Miss  Stephens  a  broken-down  lady  ?" 

'■  Dear  ms,  yes.    I've  danced  in  the  same  set  with 

her  many  a  time.    Her  father  was  a  G  street  mer- 

ebact,  and  failed  two  years  ago  :  and  Alice  supports 
hex  widowed  mother  by  her  needle.'' 

Very  laudable  of  her,  I  should  think." 

'■  Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  so  ;  and  so  I  employ  her  in  pre- 
ference to  Ms  demoiselle  Desparde,  although  made- 
moiselle is  much  the  most  fashionable." 

Dick  looked  admiringly  at  his  pretty  fiancee,  as  if 
she  were  an  angel  of  charity.  And  Lizzie  did  look 
very  pretty  in  her  velvet  jacket,  all  sparkling  with 
bugles,  and  her  blonde  curls  looped  back  with  blue 
ribbons,  and  the  jewels  on  her  liugers  glittering  like 
dew. 

"YoTi  are  a  dear  little  thoughtful  fairy,"  said  Dick, 
and  thought  so  too.  He  did  not  pause  to  consider 
how  very  easy  it  was  for  rich  people  to  be  charitable, 
esiJeoially  when  "broken-down  ladies"  worked  at 
least  one-thii"d  cheaper  than  fashionable  French  "  ma- 
demoiselles !" 

Alice  Stephens  took  the  dress  home  to  the  one 
room  which  she  and  her  mother  occupied  together, 
and  sat  dov/n  to  make  the  required  alterations.  Mrs. 
Stephens,  confined  to  her  bed  by  long-continue.d 
rheumati2m,  v  was  bu.sied  pn  a  piece  of  fine  em- 
broidery, by  which  she  hoped  to  earn  a  moderate  sum 
of  money. 

"  Alice,"  she  said  gently  to  her  daughter,  "  I  am 
afraid  you  are  working  too  steady.  Sujipose  that 
pain  in  your  side  comes  b.ick  !" 

'■  Miss  Parker  is  in  a  hurry  for  the  dress,  iriother, 
■ind  th.e  money  y.-ill  be  very  accsptable  to  us.  The 
groosr  is  getting  esceedingly  ill-natured." 

'"Alice,"  said  the  invalid  wistiull}-,   "I've  been 
^jhinkicij;  that  perhaps  I  had  better  give  up  my  cup  of 
tea  in  the  evening.    I  dare  say  I  could  soon  get  ac-  ^ 
distomed  to  water,  and  tea.  dote  cost,  so  much." 

■'I.o,  mother,"'  said  Ab"ce  q-aickly,  "it  will  never 
do  for  you  to  go  without  your  cup  of  tea.  When  Mifis 
Parker  pays  me  this  money  we  can  easily  settle  the 
grocer's  bill." 

"  You  wore  your  old  shavirl  "this  fcorning,  Alice.  I 
thou|ht  you  wera  ^ing  to  have  a  new  one." 

••'  Oh,  the  old  plaid  looked  quiet  decent,  after  I  had 
iponged  it  over,  so  I  conol-adtd  to  make  it  do."  ' 
.  Allrte  Sterjh90&  did  cot  toll  her  uiother  that  the  knd-  ! 
IcTd  had  "  raised"  two  shillings  a  week  theii-  lodgings,  j 
and  that  new  shawls,  or  new  anythings,  were  entirely  | 
beyond  their  means.  ^  t 


"  It  would  only  make  her  unhappy,"  thought  Alice, 
and  she  kept  tho'disagi-eeable  fact  to  herself. 

At  four  o'clock  the  next  afternoon  Alice  brought  Miss 
Parker's  blue  silk  dresshome.  Lizzie  glanced  hurriedly 
over  the  trimmings — evidently  her  mind  was  pre- 
occupied. 

■'  Are  they  arranged  to  suit  ?"  meekly  asked  the 
seamstress. 

Oh,   yes,  I  suppose   so — they  ai'e  very   nice  ; 

but  "    She  hurriedly  felt  in  the  pocket  ;  it  was 

quite  Qmpty. 

"  There  was  a'  twenty-pound  cheque  here  ;  what 
have  you  done  with  it  she  asked  imperiously,  con- 
fronting Miss  Stephens. 

Alice  coloured  indignantly. 

"  If  it  was  there  then,  it  must  be  there  now,"  she 
said,  in  a  voice  choked  by  contending  emotions.  "  I 
have  not  touched  the  pocket  of  your  dress,  Miss  Par- 
ker." 

"  But  I  tell  you  it  was  there,"  insisted  Lizzie. 
"  Papa  gave  it  to  me  on'ly  yesterday  for  my  perfumery 
bill,  and  I  put  into  my  pocket ;  and  when  I  ga-fe  you 
the  dress  I  took  out  my  lace  handkerchief,  and  never 
once  thought  of  the  cheque."     .  - 

jlJiss  Stephens  was  silent.  Lizzie  waited  in  vain  for 
her  to  speak. 

"  "  Why  do  you  not  answer  me.  Miss  Stephens  ?" 
"  I  have  nothing  to  say." 

"  You  had  better  give  me  back  the  money  at  once, 
and  save  all  unnecessary  exposure." 

"  Yes,  you  had,  indeed,  Miss  Stephens,"  coaxed 
Mr.  Kogers,  who  had  been  an  unwilling  witness  of  the 
whole  scene. 

'■  I  have  never  seen  the  money,  sir,"  said  Alice  in- 
dignantly, ■•  and  I  should  think  Miss  Parker  would 
know  me  better  than  to — to  " 

But  the  bursting  tears  interrupted  her  sentence. 

"All  this  is  a  very  pretty  piece  of  petite  tragedie,'" 
said  Lizzie  scornfully,  "  but  it  will  not  save  you  from 
the  consequences  of  your  crime.  Die':;,  will  you  please 
to  Ci).ll  a  policeman  ?' ' 

'"  Do  you  suppose  she  really  took  it,  Lizzie  ?"  whis- 
pered Dick,  hi^belicf  in  iliss  Stephens'  theft  shaken 
by  the  spectacle  of  her  genuine  distress. 

'■  Of  course  she  did  !  AYho  else  can  possibly  have 
done  it '  I  tell  you  it  was  there  when  she  took  the 
di-ess  home,  and  it  is  gone  now." 

"  Yes,  but  I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  put  the  thing 
into  the  hands  of  the  police.  Reflect — she  is  a  lady, 
and  — — " 

Lizzie  Parker  turned  to  the  seamstref.s,  who  still 
stood,  pale  and  rigid,. in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  You  may  go,"  she  said  briefly.  Mr.  Rogers'  in- 
tercession has  saved  you  from  the  legal  consequences 
of  vour  act,  but  never  let  me  see  your  face  again." 

"  Miss  Parker,"  said  Alice,  striving  to  .speak  tirmly, 
"  you  owe  me  seme  rhoney,  and  " 

•'  I  wonder  yeu  dare  speak  of  it !"  said  Miss  Parker, 
with  lofty  contempt.  "  Mr.  Rogers,  will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  ring  the  bell,  and  tell  the  servant  to  show 
this  woman  down  stairs." 

T-hus  ^\me  Stephens  was  literally  turned  out  of 
Mi.'s  Parker's  house. 

She  went  home  feeling  sick  and  dizzy,  like  one 
stunned.  Her  mother  heard  the  story  with  indignation 
at  first,  and  then  with  sv.'cet,  soothing  words. 

Do  not  be  cast  down,  my  love  she  said  tenderly  ; 
"it  will  all  be  right  yet.  Mrs.  Deunehy  has  just 
been  here  to  see  you  about  her  daugter's  birth-night 
dre!;S.  She  is  in  a  hurry ;  perhp-ps  you  had  better 
go  round  there  immodiatsly. 

So  Alice  retied  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  and  bathed 
her  red  eye.=i,  and  went.  Poor  people  have  very  little 
time  to  indulge  the  luxury  of  their  feelings  ;  and  she 
remembered  the  averted  face  of  the  grocer  and  the 
ominous  loigt'n  of  the  baker's  bUl. 

3Irs.  Decneby  was  at  home,  and  she  received  Alice 
with  r,:ther  an  embarrassed  air. 

"  My  mother  told  me  you  wished  me  to  make  Miss 
Dennehy's  dress  for  her  birth-night  party,"  said  the 
seamstress. 

"Oh — ah — }"es,"  said  Mrs.  Dennehy  ;  ", but — you 
see — in  fact,  Jliss  Stephens,  iliss  Parker  has  been 
here,  and — after  that  very  mysterious  afiair  of  the 
t-venty-pound  cheque,  I  really  don't  feel  myself  jus- 
tified in  employing  you."' 

"  Mrs  Dennehy  do  you  bel;eve  I  took  that  money  ?" 

Jlrs.  Dennehe  moved  uneasily  in  her  chair. 

"  You  are  speaking  in  a  very  hold  and  impertinent 
manner,  Jiiss  Stephens.  I  do  uot  choose  to  allow  my- 
icif  to  be  Ciitejhiicd  thus." 

She  took  up  a  newspaper  as  she  spoke,  and  Alice 
left  her  presence. 

"  Mother,  mother  !"  she  gobbed,  burying  her  face 


in  the  poor  invalid's  pillow,  "  what  will  become  of  us  ?'' 

"  Trust  in  Heaven,  my  child,"  said  Mrs.  Stephens, 
smoothing  her  child's  disordered  Itiir.  "  Do  not  mit- 
trust  God'-s  providence.    All  will  yet  be  well" 

The  iicxt  day  Alice  went  to  some  other  of  her  old 
patrons,  hoping  to  obtain  work,  but  Miss  Parker  bad 
been  beforehand  with  her.  Mrs.  Jones  ''  wondered  at 
Miss  Stephens  impertinence  in  daring  to  expect  custom 
after  what  had  oocurred,"  and  Miss  Smith  "  sent  down 
her  cotnpiiuients,  and  did  not  choo.se  to  employ  a  thief '." 
Time  after  time  she  was  rudely  rebuffed,  until  at 
long,  sick  at  Le;irt,  she  applied  to  Mr.<.  Bernard,  an  old 
lady  wlio  h  always  been  her  kindest  friend. 

As  she  entered  the  hall  Miss  Parkercamedownstaij-s. 
They  met  face  to  face,  and  an  evil  smile  spread  itself 
over  Jliss  Parker's  countenance. 

"  It' will  be  of  no  use  for  you  to  go  up,"  she  said 
sneeringl}-.  "  Mrs.  Bernard  knows  you  in  your  trtie 
colours  at  last." 

Alice  turned  despairingly  away.  How  was  it  that 
one  woman  could  be  so  cruel  to  another  { 

There  was  no  alternative  left  ;  she  drew  down  her 
veil  and  crept  to  a  little  shop  where  work  was 
given  out  to  those  who  must  either  take  it  or  perish. 

"  Starvation  price.s,"  she  muttered  to  herself  ;  "  but 
I  m.iy  as  well  starve." 

Mrs.  Stephens  was  much  worse  when  her  daughter 
retrirned  ;the  racking  rheumatic  pains  seemed  to  ha'-s 
shifted  to  a  more  vital  part  of  her  system. 

"  We  mur^thave  a  doctor,  mother,''  said  Alice. 

"  V/^cannot  afiford'i  doctor,  my  child,''  returned 
her  mother. 

But  nevertheless  Alice  tied  on  her  bonnet  and  ran 
for  the  physician. 

The  next  week  was  a  sorely  trying  one  to  the  poor 
little  seamstreis.  ^o  work  to  be  had — no  nicney  tc 
pay  the  pressing  'Dijls — no  one  glimpse  of  cvminj 
light  in  all  the  darkness  of  the  future. 

It  was  a  dark,  chilly  night,  and  Alice  was  sitting  up 
late  to  finish  the  work  she  had  taken  from  the  slop- 
shop. 

'•  I  shall  get  a  shilling  for  it — and  a  shiUing  is 
better  than  nothing,''  she  said,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

Though  He  shj  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him,'  " 
slowly  repeated  her  mother.  "  3Iy  child,  never  forget 
that — never  doubt  it." 

Alice  sewed  ou  until  the  clock  struck  eleven.  Th^n, 
suddenly  startled  by  the  deep,  intense  stillness  of  thr 
room,  she  started  to  her  feet. 

"Mother  !" 

But  there  was  no  answer.  The  long-suffering  in^ 
valid  had  gone  where  humHn  voices  should  neve: 
reach  her  more  ;  in  the  solemu  silence  of  the  chill  au 
tumnal  midnight,  her  spirit  had  gone  home  I 

And  Alice  was  left  all  alone  in  the  world,  pro 
scribed,  hunted  down — alone  ! 

Miss  Lizzie  Parker  was  dressing  for  a  party,  and 
dressing  for  a  party  was  by  no  means  a  trifiiug  bu- 
siness with  Miss  Lizzie.  In  fact,  Dick  Rogers,  wait, 
ing  in  the  parlour  below,  began  to  wonder  if  his  fair 
Jlancee  meant  to  be  all  night  about  her  toilet. 

"  Now  bring  me  my  gloves  and  the  silver  bouquet 
holder,  and  my  handkerchief — not  the  embroidered 
one,  you  silly  goose!  I  want  the  one  edged  with 
Mechlin." 

"  I  can't  find  it  anywhere.  Miss  Lizzie,"  said  the 
nearly  distracted  Uttle  moid. 

Lizzie  shut  her  eyes  and  tried  to  think. 

■■  Oh,  I  remember.  I  tossed  it  into  the  top  drawer 
of  the  dressing  case  when  I  was  getting  the  blue  silk 
dress  ready  for  that  deceitful  little  Miss  Stephens. 
Bring  the  ca.»a  here." 

The  maid  obeyed.  Lizzie  unlocked  it,  and  took  out 
the  handkerchief,  carelessly  crumpled  up,  and  redolent 
with  oriental  scents. 

As  she  shook  it  out,  something  dark  dropped  from 
the  folds  ;  then  Abigail  stooped  to  recover  it. 

"  Dear  me,  ma'am  !  Why  bless  my  soul,  it  is 
money  !" 

'•  Give  it  to  me  !"  said  Lizzie  sharply.  What  was 
it  that  paled  her  cheek,  and  sent  a  sudden  remorseful 
pang  to  her  heart  ?    "  Give  it  to  me,  I  say." 

Tt  was  the  twenty-pound  cheque. 

Lizzie  sat  gazing  at  it  a,  moment  or  two,  then 
rose. 

"  After  all,  it  was  only  a,  mistake,"  she  mur- 
mured uneasily.    "  It  was  no  fault  of  mine." 

'■  Dick,"  she  said,  entering  the  parlour  in  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  her  gorgeous  evening  dress,  ''Ihavo 
just  found  that  £20  cheque." 

•■  What  £20  cheque  ?" 

"  Don't  you  remember  the  cheque  we  thought  Alice 
Stephens  had  stolen  from  the  pocket  of  my  silk  dress  ' 
It  was  somehow  hidden  in  the  Mechlin  handkerchief  I 
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(K/cs.  out  luyself,  and  as  I  have  net  had  ocsz-ilon  to  use 
the  handkerchief  since  '■ 

"  Good  heavens  '"  Dick  had  started  to  hi?  fset  libe 
one  possessed.  "  The  poor,  misjudged  girl  !  Leit  us 
go  to  her  at  once,  and  tsll  her  how  fr.idlly  we  h"\ve 
been  mistaken.  ' 

■'  To-night,  Dick  ■'' 

"  To-night— this  vary  instant." 

And  Lizzie,  overawed  by  the  authoritative  indigna- 
tion of  his  wanner,  silently  foUovred  him  to  the  car- 
riage 

They  drove  hurriedly  through  the  gas-lighted  streets 
to  «he  humble  dwfUing  where  Alice  Stephens  resided. 
They  vrent  up  the  daik  staircase  and  kuocked  at  tne 
door. 

There  was  no  answer,  and,  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, Rogers  opened  the  door  and  led  Lizsrie  in. 

She  shrank,  with  a  low  cry,  from  the  ghastly  si^ '  I; 
which  met  her  view — a  corpse,  stretched  stiff  and 
rigid  on  the  one  little  bed,  with  a  couple  of  candles 
burning  dimply  at  its  head,  and  Alice  Stephens' 
figure  cr  ouching  on  the  floor  beside  it  ! 

Dick  motioned  Lizzie  to  speak.  She  did  so,  re- 
luctantly. 

"  Alice — MLss  Stephens  " 

But  Alice  inten'upted  her,  pointing  to  the  corpse  : 

"  See  there  !"  >  . 

"  I-^I  see— we  are  so  sorry  your  mother  is  dead  ! 
But  1  came  to  tell  you  the  money  wasfound — thetwenty 
pound  cheque,  you  know — it  was  in  the  folds  of  my 
L'.oe  handkerchief.  I  am  so  grieved  that  we  suspected 
foa  unjustly,  bnt  it  shall  all  be  made  right.  I  will 
8pe*k  to  all  the  ladies  again,  and  " 

But  Alice  pointed  once  more  to  the  calm  dead  face. 

"  Can  you  make  that  right  again  ?  Can  you  bring 
her  back  to  me  ;  Oh,  leave  me  alone  with  laer — leave 
me  alone  '    Perhaps  God  will  call  me  too !" 

Nor  could  any  efibrts  induce  her  to  think  or  speak 
oi  aught  else  than  the  corpse  of  her  dead  mother. 
Toil,  privation,  and  anguish  of  mind  had  done  their 
svork. 

Richard  Rogers  hastened  downstaiia,  and  sent  the 
proper  persons  to  take  care  of  the  poor  crazed  girl  and 
her  dead  companion  ;  and  as  they  re-entered  the  car- 
riage, he  said  impressively  : 

Liz7ia,  it  is  upon  j'our  soul  that  God  will  rest  the 
guilt  of  this  night  I" 

Lizzie  began  to  sob  and  cry — "  she  thought  Dick 
was  ve;-y  crusl — it  was  not  her  fault" — but  he  checked 
her  abruptl*  : 

"  Say  no  more,  Lizzie — do  not  add  heartlessness  to 
your  other  sins.* 

!Mr.  Rogers  paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  simple  fune- 
ral ;  and  it  is  at  his  charge  that  Alice  now  lives  in  a 
private  asylum,  where  her  lite  is  fading  away  like  a 
spring  flower  in  the  November  blasts.  She  is  very 
■juiet,  very  peaceful,  but  she  walks  up  and  down  the 
ong  halls  day  after  day,  murmuring  ever  to  hersalf  : 

■■  Perhaps  God  will  call  me  home  too  !" 


THE  TURNSTILE, 
t  remembered  the  turnstile,  dark  with  age, 

Where  you  and  I  loitered  of  yore,  de.ir  Nell, 
And  to-day,  as  I  i-oamed  'mid  the  oldun  scenes, 

i  Tvandered  on  till  my  fo'jtsteps  fell|S 
In  the  vreed-grown  path,  and  then  caine  to  a  stop 

Where  the  turnstile  lifta  ics  wethtr-wom  top. 

One  arm  is  broken,  and  sunk  is  the  wall 

Onoithtr  side  of  the  old  turnstile ; 
Bnt  I  leaned  on  it  there,  and  dreamed  of  the  days 

When  my  ijve  was  my  life,  and  niy  life  w.as  your  smile, 
And  the  world  for  out  love  seeryed  scarce  tpo  wide, 

Though,  since,  it  has  swept  Jie  afar  from  your  side. 

Green  T>'ere  the  woods  to-day,  as  of  old. 

And  as  brightly  the  litt'.e  nrook  dreamod  in  the  shade, 
And  tho  birds  poaiedand  lipplcd  their  love  dittits  out 

Wit  a  joy  and  passion  that  liUt'd  the  glade  ; 
And  the  breeze  swept  in  as  fresh  and  free. 

With  its  gluriou.s  breath  of  the  open  sea. 

Bui  the  mouldering  stile,  so  dark  with  age. 
Recalled  more  gently  the  old  sweoc  past 

Than  the  youth  and  splendour  of  Nature  around, 
Or  the  deathless  glory  the  aunshine  cast; 

?or  we  have,  with  it,  grown  old  and  sere, 
And  old  and  worn,  as  we  find  it  here. 

And  you  have  now  been  wedded  for  years. 

And  stately  sons  and  daughters  fair 
Grow  round  you.  and  Time,  as  he  whitened  my  locks. 

Hath  woven  with  siiver  year  once  d;irk  hair; 
But,  if  more  we  resemhlo  the  old  turnstile 
Than  the  glorious  youth  of  Nature's  smile, 

"We  can  look  back  upon  honoured  lives. 

Of  joys  and  sorrows  a  goodiy  share  ; 
We  can  still  look  forth  to  the  golde  hour 

Whtn  we  pass  from  a,ge  to  a  youth  more  fait 
Than  she,  thronghmany  a  loafy  mile. 
Can  Siag,  like  a  chaim,  rond  the  oid  turnstile. 

O  C. 


-MR.  BRIGHT  ON  FREE  TRADE. 
Mr.  John  Rov.-linson,.  oi  Leeds,  ht.vicg  sent  to  Sir. 
Bright  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  Sir.  ■  Morris,  a 
Conservative  v.-orking  man,  who  v,-as  said  to  have 
stated  that  "  the  people  are  no  batter  ofi  p.o-.v  relative 
to  the  price  of  bread  than  they  were  before  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws  and  other  protective  lavvs,"  the  follow- 
ing reply  from  the  right  hon.  gentlomr.n  has  been  re- 
cdved  : — 

*  "  Corriehruch  House,  Pitlochry, 

12th  Oct.,_  18; 4. 
'■  Deap.  Sii!— Your  letter  has  been  sent  on  to  me, 
atd  I  have  only  time  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it. 
Your  opponent  must  be  a  man  profoundly  ignorant  or 
strjjngely  perverse  or  he  would  have  a  difiereiit  opi- 
nion of  the  effects  of  free  trade  in  corn.  Ha  perhaps 
does  not  know  that  la^t  year  twelve  miiiion  quarters 
of  wheat  were  imported,  worth  in  this  market  last 
j-ear  nearly  forty  millions  sterling ;  and  that  great 
quantities  of  other  grain  were  also  imported  ;  th.at  not 
L'ss  than  J00,000  tons  of  potatoes,  with  great  quaiiti- 
tios  of  cattle,  and  meat,  and  cheese,  and  butter,-  were 
imported  ;  that,  in  tact,  eighty  piillions  sterling  ia  va- 
lue were  imported — nearly  all  of  which  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  corn  law  and  other  protective  laws  to  ex- 
clude from  the  country.  More  than  half  the  working 
men  of  England,  with  their  fuihilies,  are  fed  on  bread 
v.-hich  comes  from  abroad  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
continuance  of  the  protective  system,  as  applied  to 
agriculture,  would  have  .spread  famine  amongst  the 
people  and  would  h:ive  plunged  the  nation  into 
anarchy,  I  have  not  time  to  write  more  to  you,  and 
I  feel  certain  that  to  add  to  what  I  have  said  would 
be  of  no  use  to  your  opponent,  as  he  must  be  very 
ignorant,  and  I  fear  quite  unable  to  reason  on  ^  mat- 
ter of  this  nature.  If  you  turn  to  the  newsfiapers 
from  1839  to  IS^o,  or  to  the  debates  in  Hansard,  you 
may  obtain  all  the  facts  and  arguments  you  reqtiire. — 
I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

"  John  Beight. 
"  Mr.  John  Rowlinson,  Cave's  Temperance 
Hotel,  Briggate,  Leeds." 


VIOLETS  IN  WINTER. 
The  Neapolitan  violet  is  now  begimiiug  to  open  its 
buds,  and  the  season  has  arrived  when  this  gem  among 
winter  flowering  plants  should  receive  special  atten- 
tion. To  ensure  .success  and  a  continuous  .supply  of 
flowers  through  the  winter,  a  pit  or  frame  facing  the 
south  should  be  filled  with  fermenting  materials,  con- 
sisting of  leaves  and  stable  maiiure  well  mixed  to- 
gether, the  greater  pait  'beii5g  leaves,  v.-hich  re- 
tain a  steady  bottom  heat  longer  than  dung  ;  the 
pit  should  be  about  .'3  feet  deep;  if  a  dtmgbed,  let  it  be 
4  feet,  so  as  to  allow  for  sinking  and  s?ttlingdov*n.  The 
pit  or  bed  having  been  prepared,  cuver  the  surfaae  with 
7  in,  or  8  in.  of  soil,  so  as  to  leave  the  bed,  when  settled 
down,about  9  in.  from  the  glass.  Let  the  s<?il  be  two- 
thirds  loam  and  one-thiid  leaf  mould,  and  see  that  the 
loam  is  free  from  wire-  «'orm  and  slugs,  both  great  pests 
to  violets.  Care  must  be  taken  in  moving  the  plants 
not  to  shake  tjie  soil  from  the  roots  ;  pick  off  all  side- 
shoots  or  runners  and  decayed  foliage.  ^  Insert  the 
plants  in  rows  nine  mches  aport  and  six  inches  asunder 
ia  the  rows  ;  give  them  a  good  watering,  and  shade 
during  the  daytime  while  the  sun  is  hot ;  give  plenty 
of  air  night  and  day,  care  being  taken  not  to  allow  the 
bottom  heat  to  rise  above  75  deg.  As  soon  as  they 
have  commenced  fiovyfering,  and  have  made  a  little 
root-growth,  a  little  weak  manure  water  may  bo  given, 
consisting  of  soot  and  sheep-droppings  mixed  together 
in  a  tu'o  ;  with  this  water  the  violets  through  a  spouted 
pot  so  as  not  to  wet  the  foliage.  If  red  s}ader  attacks 
the  plants,  syringe  in  the  morning  and  shade  till  the 
plants  get  dry,  for  too  much  moisture  rots  both  flowers 
and  foliage.  During  very  sharp  weather  watch  every 
opportunity  to  give  a  little  air,  as,  in  confinement,  the 
flowers  lose  their  odour  ,'  cover  up  early,  however,  with 
a  little  sun  heat,if  possible.  Yv'hen  violets  are  covered 
up  mice  and  slugs  often  do  much  mischief  ;  it  is  ad- 
visable, therefore,  to  look  to  the  frame  nearly  every 
day,  for  if  these  pests  are  allowed  to  have  t'ceir  own 
way  dot  a  single  peifect  flower  will  be  leit.  By  filling 
up  a  speiit  hot-bed  with  some  good  plants  of  the  Czai-, 
put  in  inrows  about  a  footapart,and  covered  so  as  just 
to  keep  out  frost,  plenty  of  flowers  will  be  produced, 
and  when  grown  in  this  way  they  ars  much  finer  than 
they  otherv/ise  would  be,  their  iiowers  being  erect  and 
the  mass  of  bloom  greater. 


PEEA:i:r,UL4T0RS.— P.  Ledwidge,  manufacturer,  3^  Amien.3- 
street,  and 32  Lower  Ormond-qu:;^.  N.B. — Repairs  promptly 
ezeoutedL 


GREAT  BICYCLE  MATCH. 
October  19  a  bieych  mttch  was  commeaced  be- 
twca  Mr.  D.  Stanton,  of  Hoinsey  Rise,  and  Keen,  the 
bicycle  champion,  at  the  running  grounds,  Lillie-bridge. 
West  Brompton.  The  distance  was  106  miles,  Keen 
giving  Staaton  a  start  of  half  an  hour,  the  match  be- 
ing for  £50.  The  race  was  commenced  at  five  minutes 
to  eight  o'clock  by  iVIr,  Stanton,  who  sat  his  uiachins 
in  a  very  easy  style,  and  went  off  at  a  rnttling  pace, 
completing  eight  miles  and  about  250  yards  in  the  hail 
hour.  Keen  then  started  in  splendid  style,  and  the 
tvi-o  men  worked  away  together  in  a  business-like 
style,  amid  the  cheecrs  of  the  bystanders.  In  the 
course  of  the  morning  Keen  stopped  for  rest  and  re- 
freshment ab',ut  si?:teea  and  a-half  minutes,  and 
Stanton  ,ibout  the  same  time.  The  fifty  miles  was 
done  by  Stanton  in  the  quickest  time  on  rocord — viz., 
three  hotirs  and  about  ten  minutes.  At  a  quarter  past 
twelve  Stanton  had  completed  fifty-eig'nt  miles  and 
tWo-thirds,  while  Keen  had  done  fifty-two  miles,  and 
was  slowly  gaining  upon  his  opponent.  Shortly  after- 
wards Keen  changed  his  bicycle  -  a  very  wise  proceed- 
ing— as  it  gave  him  a  fre.sh  seat.  This  was  done  very 
rapidly,  four  seconds  only  being  v/asted  in  the  act. 
The  race  then-proceeded  v.-ith  little  variation,  first  one 
man- gaining  shghtly  and  then  the  other.  At  one 
o' crock  Keen  stopped,  having  covered  sixty-three  miles 
and  two  laps  in  4  hours  23  mins.  56  sees.,  Stanton 
immediately  after  puUing  up,  quite  fresh,  on  complet- 
ing the  Srst  lap  of  the  seventy-first  mile,  being  five 
miles  and  two  laps  a-head.  At  1.33  both  mea  partook 
of  slight  refreshment.  Stanton,  73  miles,  6  hours  2'o 
mins.  8  sees.;  Keen,  C7  miles  and  one  lap,  4  hours  51 
mins.  10  sees.  It  was  now  a  foregone  conclusion  for 
Stanton,  who  was  now  ten  miles  all  but  a  lap  a-h  ;ad, 
and  weiit  on  without  using  the  handles,  calling  out  on 
passing  the  judges,  "  The  Bath  bubble  burst."  Stan- 
ton's time  for  84  miles  was  (5  hours  S  mins.  24  sees., 
and  Keen'.--,  for  72  niii!e,5,  5  hours  8S  mins.  .33  sees. 
Stantbn  rested  for  about  7  minutes.  Betting,  which 
opened  at  2  to  1  on  Stanton,  rose  sis  points  in  his 
favour.  Keen  stopped  at  2.30  p.m.,  much  distressed, 
but  only  rested  6  mins.  6  sees.  Stanton  completed 
90  mile.s  in  G  houfs  42  mins.  21  sees.  Keen  stopped 
at  eight  mintues  past  three,  Stanton  following  suit 
four  minutes  afterwards.  Keen  having  gone  two  laps  in 
his  eighty-fourth  mile.  Keen  was  first  away,  and, 
although  completely  baked,  resumed  his  task  with 
indomitable  pluck  ;  Stanton,  amidst  'great  cheering 
all  round,  following  on.  Keen  retii-ed  at  3.32 — 37 
miles.  Time — 5  hours  56  mins.  26  sees.  Stantoa, 
amidst  great  cheering,  covering  the  100  miles  it 
T  hours  33  mins.  43  sees.,  and  completed^  the  whols 
distance,  100  miles,  in  7  hours  53  mias.  54J  sees., 

A.NEYv'  EXPLOSn'E. 
Nearly  500  civil  engineers  and  others  interested  in 
mining  operations  were  present  recently  at  a  lime- 
stone auarry  at  Minera,  near  AVrexham,  to  witnes.s  a 
series  of  exj>eriments  with  a  new  explosive  for  blasting, 
purposes,  which  has  been  invented  by  Messrs.  Curtis 
and  Harvey,  The  first  experiments  were  made  ■with 
small  charges,  hut  the  greatest  interest  centred  in  an 
experiment  in  v.'hich  a  ton  of  powder  was  used.  The 
place  chosen  for  this  was  the  bold  rocky  side  of  one 
end  cf  the  quarry,  upwards  of  100  feet  in  height.  At 
the  drift  level  of  this  rock  a  natural  cavity  ran  in  a 
direction  almost  parallel  in  the  face  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  60  feet,  and  at  its  extremity  a  chamber  was 
formed  for  the  reception  of  the  powder.  The  explosive 
having  been  previously  lodged,  and  the  20  yards  of 
passage  carefully  blocked,  a  double  fuse  was  laid, 
timed  for  twenty  minutes.  On  the  crests  of  the  hills 
i  around  crowds  of  people  had  assembled,  waiting  for 
!  the  upheaving  of  the  git;autic  mass  of  rock  below, 
while  here  and  there  on  the  slopes  could  be  seen  small 
knots  of  spectators,  chiefly  miners.  The  fuse  was  fired 
at  twenty-five  minutes  to  four,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
twenty  minutes  the  rock  v.-as  seen  to  quiver  slightly, 
a  muiiled  report  was  heard,  and  the  entire  face  of  the 
huge  mass  fell  crumbling  into  the  depth  below,  com- 
pletely filling  up  the  bottom  of  that  portion  of  the 
quarr}-.  The  entire  amount  thus  displaced  was  esti- 
mated at  from  25,000  to  80,000  tons,  and  the  disinte- 
gration is  so  complete  that  it  is  stated  it  will  obviat* 
any  necessity  for  further  blasting  for  the  next  six 
mouths.  The  powder,  it  was  stated,  was  only  of  a 
stronger  and  better  kind  than  bad  yet  been  made,  and 
the  experiments  were  intended  to  show  that  gunpow- 
der, if  properly  made,  could  develop  a  power  ampl; 
sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  t-o  which  it  was  usual  to 
apply  it. 
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NED  HARLEYS  DECISION. 

It  was  this.  Captain  Jack  Harlev  had  said  when  Ned 
\s,j  in  his  cTddle,  wondering  with  round  black  eyes  at 
his  own  pink  fists,  that  his  only  son  must  be  a  sailor. 
And  although,  as  the  boy  grew  older,  developing  a 
tne  artiitic  talent,  inherited,  with  a  love  for  all  things 
beautiful  in  art  and  nature,  from  his  artist  mofher, 
Captain  Jack  wilfully  shut  his  eyesto  the  genius  touch 
cf  his  boy,  that  created  rare  and  beautiful  pictures 
from  his  own  fruitful  feucy,  or  transferred  to  canvas 
the  grand  scenery  of  his  ocean  home  in  characters  that 
spoke  his  soul  in  the  work.  All  thi  s  v.  as  reckoned  as  nought 
He  had  endured  such  things  in  his  wife,  because  she 
was  a  woman,  and  it  was  well  enough  for  her ;  and  in 
fact,  he  was  somewhat  proud  of  it  in  her,  but  for  a 
man,  faugh  !  the  idea  was  sickening.  Besides,  he  had 
spoken,  and  he  must  be  obeyed. 

So  one  day,  as  the  mother  and  son  were  rejoicing 
over  an  effort  more  successful  than  any,  and  daring  to 
hope  it  might  gain  the  fathsrs  consent  for  Ned  to 
take  lessons  in  the  city,  the  tall  spires  of  which  glit- 
tsred  jxist  across  the  bay  bounding  one  side  of  their 
home,  he  entered  with  a  hard  resolution  on  every  fea- 
ture of  his  weather-worn  face,  and  ordered  his  son  to 
be  ready  to  go  on  'a  certain  day,  as  the  captain  of  a- 
vessel  then  in  the  bay  had  consented  to  take  Ned,  and 
''Just  give  him  an  insight  into  a  seafaring  life  ;"  and 
"  mind  you,"  he  continued  in  a  harsh  tone,  "  you  will 
find  it  no  such  woman's  play  as  this,"  pointing  to  poor 
Ned's  picture,  "  but  hard  work — just  «uch  work  as 
you  need  to  keep  you  from  being  a  milksop  ;"  and  hav- 
ing thus  vented  his  opinion,  left  the  room. 

The  mother  sank  on  her  knees  before  the  picture, 
and,  burying  her  head  in  her  hands,  wept  aloud  in  her 
bitter  sorrow  ;  but  Ned,  his  really  noble  nature  mani- 
festing itself  in  his  first  great  trial,  knelt  at  her  side, 
and,  drawing  her  head  to  his  breast,  tried  to  comfort 
her. 

"  You  remember,  mother,  you  told  me  I  would  meet 
trials  in  trying  to  lead  an  artist  life,  and  this  may  be 
one.  All  great  men  have  had  difficulties  to  overcome. 
When  father  really  understands  that  I  can  not  be  a 
good  sailor,  he  may  allow  metobea  painter.  And,  besides, 
mother,  you  know  I  can  never  forget  how  t  y  paint ;  [so 
a  few  years  will  make  no  greai  difference." 
''Oh,  Ned,  it's  so  hard  !  '  she  murmured. 
"  Yes,  mother;  it's  hard  for  us  both,"  he  added,  half 
xmconsciou.sly,  as  the  remembrance  of  what  he  must 
leave  crossed  his  mind. 

Thesorrowfal  tone  conveyed  an'uniiitentional rebuke 
to  his  mother,  bringing  back  to  her  the  native  strength 
of  her  character;  so,  rising  quietly,  .she  kissed  her  boy, 
and  was  soon  busied  in  arrangements  for  his  early  de- 
parture ;  and,  as  the  few  remaining  days  flew  by,  she 
60  far  mastered  her  feelings  as  to  wear  a  smile,  and  the 
last  glimpse  Ned  had  of  her  face  only  revealed  the 
cheerful  smile  in  farewell. 

But  when  he  bad  gone,  when  she  saw  the  ves- 
sel standing  out  to  sea,  every  mintite  bearing  him  far- 
ther from  her,  until  the  distance  hid  the  ship  from 
view,  the  old  bitter  look  came  back.  She  shut  her- 
self up  for  days,  and  when  she  came  out  white  streaks 
were  thickly  sprinkled  through  her  black  hair. 

Time  passed  swiftly  in  anticipation  of  news  from 
Ned  ;  then  heavily  and  slowly,  as  days  crept  by  to 
weeks,  and  weeks  to  months,  until  a  year  had  passed, 
ana  no  tidings  for  weal  or  woe  had  been  heard. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Harley  o-^ened  the  paper  as  usual 
at  the  shipping  intelligence. 

Fixing  her  eyes  upon  a  paragraph,  in  a  stony  stare, 
and,  raising  then  to  her  husband's  face,  who  sat  watch- 
ing her  in  mortal  terror  of  what  he  scarcely  knew,  with 
a  shriek  she  cried  : 

"You  are  the  murderer  of  our  'ooy — mv  poor  Ned  !" 
and  fell  senselsss  togthe  floor. 

They  carried  her  to  herroom,  and  after  weeks  of  ill- 
ness s'ne  came  out  a  hard,  cold  woman,  never  softening 
to  the  old  captain,  who boreagentle,  uncomplaiuingface 
and  tried  every  method  inhis  powertoatoneforthegreat 
Borrow  he  had  brought  upon  their  household, '  but 
to  no  avail.  \Vith  the  restlessness  th.-xt  attend.s  mental 
Suffering  ia  some  dispositions,  he  suddenly  left  home 
to  visit  a  city  some  miles  away.  While  there,  impelled 
by  the  same  aimless  curiosity,  he  visited  a  studio 


thrown  open  for  pubhc  inspection.  Roaming  through 
the  rooms,  scarcely  noticing  a  painting,  he  came  to  a 
sudden  pau.se  before  oi;e  that  was  attracting  general 
attention.  It  was  a  singular  one — a  dull  November 
sky,  with  heavy  leaden  clouds  hurrying  and  skurrying 
over  and  across  each  other  ;  an  angry  ocean  tossing  its 
white-capped  waves  to  meet  them.  In  the  far  distance 
a  dismantled  ship,  driven  before  the  hurricane,  appa- 
rently trembling  and  creaking  through  all  its  once 
staunch  timbers.  In  the  foreground  a  poor  castaway, 
clinging  v.'ith  the  strength  of  desper^ition  to  a  spar  that 
saved,  him  from  the  impending  fate  of  a  watery  grave 
— an  c-jpiession  of  intense  mortal  agony  in  the  despair- 
ing eye,  and  on  the  pale,  horror-stricken  face,  turned 
to  the  fast  disappearing  wreck. 

He  turned  to  the  number  in  the  catalogue  ;  "  sold," 

and  artist's  name   .    A  something  in  the  picture 

drew  him  to  it,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was  deeply 
disappointed  upon  finding  the  panel  empty;  and  to 
his  inquiries  concerning  it,  he  v>-as  unable  to  obtain 
more  than  the  address  to  which  it  had  been  sent,  and 
thither  the  captain  wended  his  way. 

He  was  ushered  into  a  cozy  but  elegant  reception- 
room,  and  ia  a  moment  the  object  of  his  errand  met 
his  gaze ;  and  so  absorbed  was  he  in  contemplating  it, 
that  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  door  failed  to 
arouse  him.  until  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  a  familiar  voice  exclaimed  : 

"  Jack  !  old  fellow  !"  A  quick,  astonished  glance  at 
the  firm,  graceful  carriage,  the  clear  blue  eye,  the 
grey  hair  overshadowing  a  noble  old  face,  -and  he  met 
the  outstretched  hand  with  a  cry  of  glad  surprise. 

'■  Why,  Ned  !" 

They  clasped  hands  in  silence,  while  an  unwonted 
moisture  stood  in  eyes  as  yet  undimmed  by  age.  They 
had  been  friends  during  tbeir  entire  life  up  to  the 
time  of  Captain  Jack's  marriage,  when  they  were 
separated . ;  since  which  time  eighteen  years  had 
elapsed.  After  a  few  hasty  words  of  greeting,  Mr. 
Norton  turned  to  the  picture,  exclaiming  : 

"  Here  is  something  to  congratulate  you,  Jack." 

'■  What  ?"  asked  Captain  Jack  confusedly. 

"  Why,  this  painting.  How  is  it  you  did  not  se- 
cure it  yourself  ? — though  you  shall  have  it  now  if  you 
wish  it.  I  was  in  doubt  of  my  getting  it.  Painted 
too  by  namesake." 

"Hold  on  I"  ejaculated  the  captain  faintly.  "  What 
are  you  talking  about  ?" 

Mr.  Norton  glanced  at  him  curiously  ;  then  remem- 
bering his  friend's  aversion  to  his  son's  becoming  a 
painter,  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  flashed  across  his 
mind,  and  he  slid  a  card  into  Captain  Jack's  hand — 
"The  Castaway,  by  Edward  Harley." 

The  picture  became  suddenly  indistinct  before  his 
eyes,  aad  then  danced  fantastic  whirlings  around  the 
room,  while  the  roar  of  its  ocean  sounded  in  his  ears. 
"Edward  Harley!"  His  Ned,  then,  his  boy  it  was, 
of  v.-hom  everybody  was  talking,  and  whom  he  in  his 
obstinacy  had  driven  away  from  all  the  praise  that 
would  have  so  delighted  him  I 

This  reality  coming  upon  him  crushed  [him  beyond 
the  piower  of  speech,  and  almost  of  feeling. 

When  he  became  calmer  he  told  his  story  to  his 
friend,  who,  though  emphatically  condemning  his 
course  relative  to  Ned's  profession,  yet  gave  him  his 
sympathy,  as  he  saw  how  deeply  the  old  man  regretted 
his  ill-starred  decision. 

Capt:iin  Jack  inquired  for  his  friend's  daughter,  and 
learned  in  deep  sorrow  that  a  similar  calamity  had  be- 
fallen her.  She  had  joined  a  saiUng  party  that  in  a 
moment  of  recklessness  ran  a  few  miles  out  in  the 
ocean  ;  a  sudden  squall  came  up,  when  she  with  seve- 
ral others  was  washed  overboard  by  an  immense  wave 
that  came  tumbling  down  upon  the  frail  craft. 

Captain  Jack  felt  his  heart  stirred  in  unwonted  sym- 
pathy at  the  recital  of  thejr  affliction  ;  he  wrung  Mv. 
Norton's  hand  anew,  and  said  a  few  words  of  spmpa- 
thy  to  the  sweet,  patient  little  woman  who  laourned 
deeply  for  her  child.  She  was  evidently  wearing  away 
with  grief;  and  thinking  of  his  own  wife  in  h;r  prcud 
cold  sorrow,  invited  his  new-found  friends  to  return 
with  him,  remarking  that  "  he  could  not  persuade  Mary 
to  leave  their  home  for  a  moment,  as  it  commanded  a 
clear,  long  sweep  of  the  ocean.  ' 

Mrs.  Norton  roused  at  this,  as  she  intended  she 
should,  and  her  consent  to  return  was  eagerly  given._ 
And,  as"  t'ne  captain  had  anticipated,  the  grief  of  the 
two  Women  drew  them  nearer  each  other,  gradually 
softening  Mrs.  Harley's  nature,  and  making  her  more 
like  the  gentle  little  woman  whose  patient  endurance 
wrought  this  ch:inge  in  her  stronger  though  less  spiri- 
tually minded  friend. 

The  only  consolation  and  almost  constant  employ- 
ment of  the  party  was  to  watch  the  ocean,  and  he^e 


against  hope,  imceasingly  praying."  One  day,  while 
scanning  the  horizon,  they  descried  a  sail  in"  the  far 
distance.  Ths  fact  of  their  seeing  a  sail  was  not  un- 
usu.d,  but  at  times  we  have  presentiments  that  are 
almost  foresights  ;  so,  long  after  the  others  had  fur- 
gotten  it,  the  capttiin  watched  it  scudding  before  the 
fre.ahening  breeze,  with  a  foreboding  of  the  storm  aris- 
ing in  the  distance,  and  which  the  unening  judgment 
of  a  sailor  told  him  was  fast  approaching. 

Darkness  came  on  rapidly,  and  through  the  twilight 
he  could  discern  the  vessel  beating  about  the  coast,  v.s 
if  unable  to  enter  the  harbour.  He  watched  it  witli 
increasing  anxiety  each  moment,  until  the  complete 
night  hid  it  from  view  ;  and  then,  unable  to  quiet 
his  mind,  he  paced  the  floor,  listening  to  the  tempest 
gathering  strength  with  the  night,  and  to  the  heavy* 
roar  and  crash  of  the  wayes  against  the  rockv  coast. 

All  now  shared  in  the  horror  of  the  storm',  and  the 
anxiety  concerning  the  fate  of  the  little  vessel 

Ned's  mother  paced  up  and  down,  wringing  her 
hands  and  throwing  herself  in  deepest  anguish  before 
his  picture  of  the  Castaway,"  unheeding  the  efforts 
of  her  husband  and  friends  to  comfort  her. 

The  night  wore  on  until  near  morning,  when  the 
alarm-bell  in  the  watch-tower  and  the  long  luw  boom 
of  a  cannon  came  sounding  across  the  waters,  striking 
the  chill  terror  of  certainty  to  the  hearts  of  the 
watchers. 

Bidding  the  two  women  to  have  all  things  ready  to 
relieve  the  sufferers,  if  any  could  be  saved.  Captain 
Harley  and  Mr.  Norton,  with  lO  ls  of  rope,  Lastened  '© 
the  beach,  where  all  the  fishermen,  with  a  goodly 
sprinkling  of  women,  had  already  assembled,  but  had 
made  no  effort  to  save  their  fellow-beings. 

Captain  Jack  strode  in  among  them„  half  crazed  by 
their  indifference.  "  For  heaven's  sake,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  is  there  no  why  to  help  them  V 

And,  without  awaiting  a  reply,  he  threw  off  his  outer 
garments  and  took  the  rope  in  his  hands,  measuring 
the  distance  to  the  vessel  as  the  flashes  of  lightning 
allowed  him  to  see  it. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  asked  one,  tremu- 
lously. 

"  Save  them,  if  I  can,"  he  answered,  hoarselyj 
through  his  clenched  teeth.  "  V^'here's  your  life« 
boat  ?,' 

Mr.  Norton,  knowing  his  friend's  determined  na- 
ture, looked  on  in  silence,  until  now,  when  it  was  evi- 
dent that  some  effort  was  to  be  macfe,  he  busied  himself 
in  preparation,  as  if  to  join  the  old  sailor;  but  the  cap- 
tain was  "  master  of  the  situation,"  and  placed  hij 
friend  quietly  behind  him,  with  the  simple  remark  ; 

"  See  to  Mary,  if  I  die." 

They  wrung  hands  in  silence. 

'■  Good-bye,  Ned."  ^ 
"  God  bless  you,  Jack." 
And  he  stood  aside. 

Seeing  the  captain  decided,  a  score  or  more  of 
voices  raised  objections,  and  endeavoured  to  hindei 
him. 

The  hardy  old  man,  raising  his  head  erect  with 
scorn,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder  : 

"  I've  been  ou  the  ocean  orty  years  of  my  life  ;  twice 
wrecked  in  just  such  a  storm  ;  and  do  you  think  to 
hinder  my  telling  me  of  danger  ?  I  tell  you  they  most 
be  saved  !  Are  there  no  old  tars  here  ready  to  help 
me  ?" 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir  ;  .  aye,  aye,  sir,"  exclaimed  one  after 
another  ;  and  he  soon  had  ten  stout  men  enlisted  and 
su'oject  to  his  command. 

AU  this  while  the  death-knell  sent  its  mournful 
tones  across  the  water,  and  the  captain,  hearing  a  moan, 
as  if  one,  despairing  of  succour,  had  yielded  to  his  late, 
caught  the  rope  in  his  teeth,  and  bufl'eteu  by  the  fear- 
ful rash  of  wind  and  wave,  twice  thrown  back  almost 
insensible  but,  dimly  conscious  of  the  cheers  that 
arose  abovethe  tempest  to  encourage  him,  he  .strug- 
gled on,  nearer  and  nearer— a  few  more  strokes  dashed 
him  against  the  wreck. 

A  deep  silence  fell  on  those  ashore,  w.iiting  some 
sign  to  tell  of  his  death,  when  the  line,  which  hadbeea 
loose  and  swaying,  began  to  play  out.  Cheer  upon 
cheer  rose  far  above  the  i  oar  of  wind  and  waves,  as  the 
life-boat  made  its  first  transit,  and  in  safety  reached 
the  shore. 

The  first  man  who  received  Captain  Jack  worked 
nobly  at  his  side  to  save  his  fellow-sufierers,  and  in  si- 
lence, until  the  work  was  about  tompleted,  when  a 
few  words  passed  between  them — when  a  firm  clasp,  a 
faintly  spoken  "  Father  :"  "  Ned  !"  "  Thank  God  — 
until  the  last  trip  was  about  to  be  made. 

By  the  side  of  Ned  stood  a  girl  who  had  refused  to 
leave  the  wreck  until  the  Last,  and  then,  when  there 
no  lonaei  excu^ii  for  resistance,  clung  in  agony  ta 
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^ed,  v-'ho  held  her  a  moment  in  close  embrace,  and 
then  gave  her  to  his  father,  at  the  same  time  pointing 
to  the  boat,  in  -n-hich  there  .was  room  for  but  two  more. 

Captain  Jack  made  signs  of  a  decided  refusal,  and 
motioned  for  his  son  to  go,  quietly  disregarding  all 
entreaties,  and  made  all  ready  fur  the  journey  through 
the  seething,  boiling  ocean  ;  and  Ned,  bewildered  by 
the  excitement  and  fatigue,  found  himself  making  the 
perilous  passage  with  the  rest,  and  with  the  parting 
charge  of  his  father  ringing  in  his  ears  :  "  If  I  never 
reach  shore  alive,  Ked,  tell  mother  I  gave  my  life  to 
make  amends  for  the  sorrow  I  had  caused  her."  A 
hundred  hands  stood  ready  to  receive  them ,  and  shout 
upon  shout  rent  the  air,  as  the  fishermen  welcomed 
back  "young  Captain  Ned,"  and  the  glad  cry  of  two 
mothers  mingled  with  them  as  each  knelt  beside  her 
c'jild. 

Ned  gave  his  precious  charge  to  Mr.  Norton,  who 
bore  her  to  one  of  the  fishers'  cots,  and  then  told,  in 
trembling  tones,  his  fathers  message. 

lire.  Harley's  brain  seemed  turning  to  stone  as  she 
remembered  his  unselfish  devotion  to  her  during 
their  sorrow,  and  her  joy  at  Ned's  safety  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  her  grief  for  her  husband. 

Mr.  Nortoi',  hearing  of  hisjfrieud's  danger,  hurried 
b.).ck  to  the  beach,  v.-here  Mrs.  Harley  and  Ned  were 
sUentlv  praying  for  the  safety  of  the  father  and  hus- 
tand,  'who  was  now  beyond  the  reach  of  all  human 
aid,  as  the  storm  had  so  increased  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  any  boat  to  live  iu  it. 

As  the  day  began  to  dawn,  and  the  first  gleam  of 
the  morning  sun  glanced  over  the  white-crested 
•waves,  it  revealed  the  wreck,  and  Captain  Jack  stOl 
chnging  to  it.  Mr.  Norton  at  once  set  to  work  to 
launch  the  boat,  determined  to  save  the  brave  old  tar 
or  perish  with  him,  when  the  wreck  gave  a  plunge, 
and,  lifting  its  tall  masts  once  more  to  the  blue  sky, 
with  a  heavy  surge,  sank  out  of  sight.  Then  the  broad 
tossing  oceanlbecame  one  mighty  sea  of  glass  before  the 
remorseful. wife's  eyes, and  a  cruel  u  iconsciousness pre- 
vented her  seeing,  what  the  rest  did,  that  the  waves 
gave  back  a  merciful  recompense,  in  bearing  the  hus- 
ba.cd  almost  to  the  feet  of  the  grief-stricken  wife.  The 
captain, whosejswoon  cameof  physical  fr.tigue,  recovered 
first ;  and  when  the  mother  opened  her  eyes  she  was 
lying  on  a  brave,  broad  bosom,  loving  hands  held  hers, 
and  tender  voices  called  her  "Mary"  and  "mother." 

When  at  last  Mr.  Norton  proposed  their  return  to 
the  house,  Capt.  Jack  fell  back  helpless,  with  a  faint  smile, 
saying  he  "  guessed  old  ocean  had  worsted  him  at  last, 
for  he  could  not  stand,  no  how." 

They  carried  him  carefully  to  his  home,  where  he 
was  soon  joined  by  Mr.  Norton  and  his  long-lost  child, 
"  Millie,"  whom  Mrs.  Harley  kissed  again  and  again  ; 
and  then  the  two  .mothers  cried  with  joy  out  in  each 
other's  embrace.  And,  taken  all  in  all,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  joyous  gatherings  that  angels  ever  rejoiced 
over. 

Dinner  was  served  in  the  captain's  room  for  his  con- 
Tenieace,  and  during  its  pleasant  progress  Ned  told 
how  he  had  seen  Millie  floating  in  the  water,  clinging 
to  an  oar,  and  had  rescued  her  despite  the  superstition 
of  the  crew,  who  "  wanted  no  woman  'board  their  ship 
to  sink  her." 

And  Millie  told  of  her  fearful  feeling  when  swept 
from  the  long  boat,  hnd  of  her  struggle  with  the  waves: 
and  when  hope  was  almost  gone,  Ned  appeared  to  save 
her,  and  she  would  never,  never  forget  him — ^'no,  not 
if  she  lived  a  hundred  years.  Here  Ned's  black  eyes 
met  hers,  and  a  sudden  sweet  confusion  ensued  on  the 
young  lady's  part,  which  Mrs.  Harley  covered  in  a 
masterly  manner  by  giving  the  signal  to  retire. 

Ned  excused  himself,  after  a  few  sips  ;  and  when 
the  old  friends  were  left  alone,  they  exchanged  glancea 
of  deep  meaning.  Captain  Jack,  always  first  to  speak, 
broke  out  with  : 

"  Well,  neighbour,  how  about  our  old  agreement  ?"' 

"It  promises  to  be  fulfilled,"  returned  the-other, 

"  Then  Ned  can  have  her  V 

'"Yes,  if  hs  wants  her;  and  God  grant  they  may 
prove  as  great  a  blessing  to  each  other  as  they  have  been 
to  their  parents."  '  , 

"  Amen  !"  fervently  responded  the  captain,  recall- 
ing hia  son's  abandonment  of  his  dearest  projects  for 
his  father's  sake.  "  Ned  shall  be  a  painter,  and  a  great 
one  too."  And  he  kept  his  word  so  well  that  the 
mother  and  son,  and  this  time  the  father,  rejoiced  over 
a  second  painting  of  Ned's  hung,  and  well  hung  too, 
in  the  Academy,  and  Ned's  praises  were  again  told  by 
eTery  one. 

A  few  months  later  they  had,  not  a  grand,  but  a 
great  wedding,  when  the  bells  were  rung  in  good  old- 
faahioned.  style,  and  when  the  fishermen,  for  miles 
.^ffucdtlie  shores,  ebared  ia  the  good  cheer,  and  wera 


never  allowed  to  feel,  in  after  years,  when  the  old 
captain  slept  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,  and  Ned 
was  "lord  of  the  manor,"  that  the  "master  and 
missus"  had  forgotten  them  ;  and  many  poor  honest 
hearts  blessed  the  day  when  the  old  captain's  son  came 
ashore  in  the  life-boat. 

The  captain  and  Mrs.  Harley  could  not  spare  their 
son,  nor  could  j\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Norton  their  daughter  ; 
so  the  matter  was  compromised  by  a  union  of  the  two 
families,  and  in  the  summer  time  the  children  played 
and  ran  on  the  Ijeach,  gathering  health  from  old  ocean's 
fiesh  breath.  But  when  the  winter  came  to  make  the 
headland  chill  and  barren,  they  were  taken  to  the  city 
home  of  MOlL-j's  relatives  ;  but  in  either  place  they 
were  ever  ready  to  g.ither  about  the  fire-place,  and 
hear  bow  "  Grandpa  Harley"  got  his  lame  foot,  in 
saving  papa  and  mamma  from  the  great  deep  ocean. 


BLIGHTED  HOPES. 
I. 

Where  Shannon's  placid  waters  flow 

In  lordly  grandeur  by, 
At  eve  we  rambled  hand  in  hind. 

Young  Willie  Brown  and  I. 
The  swniaer  breeze  was  laden  o'er 

With  fragrance  and  perfume, 
And  he  clasped  me  to  his  bosom 

When  the  roses  were  in  bloom. 

II. 

He  told  me  how  his  cherished  plan* 

Were  blighted  one  by  one. 
His  fairesthopes  dissolved  like  mist 

Before  the  rising  sun. 
He  now  mnst  seek  some  distant  clime, 

And  share  the  exile's  doom ; 
Eat  he  promised  to  return  again 

When  the  roses  were  in  bloom, 

III. 

With  bopefnl  heart  he  tarns  his  face 

To  fair  Columbia's  shore  ; 
But  war's  foul  shadow  darkens  now 

That  Und  so  bright  before  ; 
Rebellion  lifts  its  hydra  head 

And  wraps  the  land  in  gloom. 
So  Willie  joined  the  Union  ranks 

When  the  roses  were  in  bloonx 

IV. 

He  well  performed  a  soldier's  task 

On  many  a  hard-fought  field. 
His  fond  devotion  to  his  flag 

He  with  his  Ufe-blood  sealed. 
On  the  fatal  slope  of  Malvern  Hill 

He  fiUs  a  gory  tomb, 
And  they  spread  the  green  turf  o'ei  hiS  giav» 

When  tho  roses  were  in  bloom. 

V. 

And  now  my  heart  is  sad  and  lone, 

My  cheek  has  lost  its  hue, 
The  gaudy  scenes  of  earth  present 

No  charms  to  my  view. 
Tet  something  whispers  to  my  soul—* 

'Tis  an  echo  from  the  tomb — 

I'U  meet  my  love  in  happier  lands 

When  the  roses  are  in  bloom." 

J.  WD.,  Dromod. 


The  rapid  and  dally  increasing  sale  of  Williams  and  Co  's 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Prices,  from  Is.  Sd.  to  2s  lOd.  per  lb. 
25  Capel-street,  DubUm 

A  duel  was  fought  on  October  15  between  M.  Perin,  a 
Deputy  of  the  Left,  and  Gregori,  a  Bonapartist  jour- 
nalist.   Both  combatants  were  slightly  wounded. 

The  Anglesey  Central  Railway  have  announced  their 
intention  of  abolishing  second-class  carriages  on  and 
after  the  1st  of  January. 

.  New  Act  on  the  Hosiery  Trade. — The  act  passed 
on  the  30  th  of  July,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
wages  without  stoppages  in  the  hosiery  manufacture, 
will  come  into  operation  on  the  30th  instant.  A 
custom  has  prevailed  among  the  employers  of  artificers 
in  the  trade  of  letting  out  framea  and  machinery  to 
the  artificers  employed  by  them,  and  it  is  considered 
expedient  to  prohibit  the  stoppage  of  wages  for  frame 
rents  and  charges  in  the  hosiery  manufacture.  From 
the  end  of  the  present  month  wages  ara  to  be  paid 
without  any  stoppages,  and  all  coatracts  for  Buch 
stoppages  areata  be  iaralid. 


EPITAPHIANA. 

(Specially  Contributed.) 
In  Micklehurst  Churchyard  : — 

Life  is  an  inn,  where  all  men  bald 
The  •sv'inter  time,  t'ne  landlord  Fate; 
Death  is  the  score  by  all  men  due  ; 
I've  paid  my  shot,  and  so  must  you. 

In  a  churchyard  near  Canterbury  : — 

In  fond  remembrance  of  J.  H.  RendaH, 

Who  died  2otb  June,  1871, 
Aged  45. 
Wife  and  child.ven  bu  content, 
For  unto  you  I  was  but  lent ; 
My  debt  is  paid,  my  grave  yousee^ 
Ttierofore  prepare  to  fellow  me. 

In  Dumfermline  Churchyard  : 

Hero  lies  interred  a  man  o'  might. 

His  name  was  Malcom  townie. 
He  lost  his  life  ae  market  night ' 
By  fa'in  off  his  pownie. 

In  Frome  Churchyard  ■ — 

This  man  always  his  just  debts  Daid, 
His  last  debt  under  this  stone  iiiTyi  layed. 

In  Mildred  Churchyard  : — 

A  noted  locksmith  died  of  late, 
And,  when  aiTived  at  Heaven's  gate, 
There  he  stood  and  would  not  kaock, 
Because  he  meant  to  pick  the  lock. 

In  Peterborough  Cathedral — Above  it  is  an  old  paint* 
ing,  fi^ced  on  the  east  end  wall  on  the  left  hand 
side  : — 

Yon  see  old  Scarlett's  picture  stand  on  hie 
But  at  your  feete  there  doth  hisbody  lye. 
His  gravestone  doth  his  age  and  death  time  slio^wj 
His  ofEce  by  those  tokens  you  may  know  ; 
Second  to  none  for  strength  and  sturdy  limn, 
A  scarebake  mighty  voice  and  visage  gi  im. 
Ees  had  intered  two  queens  ^vith^n  t'ms  place, 
And  this  tounes  householders  ia  his  lives  Epac« 
Twice  over.    But  at  length  bis  own  turn  came. 
What  he  for  others  did  for  him  the  same 
Was  done.    No  do.ubt  his  soul  doth  live  for  aya 
In  heaven,  though  hero  his  body  clad  in  clay. 

July  2, 1594. 
R.  S. 

^tatis  98. 

la  Pentenan  Chnrchyard,  Cornwall  . 
In  this  here  grave  you  see  before 
Lies  berried  up  a  dismal  story  ; 
A  young  maiden,  she  wor  crossed  in  Icve, 
And  taken  to  the  realmsabove. 
But  he  that  crossed  her,  I  should  say, 
Deserves  to  go  the  tother  way. 

In  a  churchyard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford, 
on  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  : — 

He  died  of  a  qulnsey. 
And  was  buried  at  Binsy. 
•  

In  Burlington  Churchyard,  Massachusetts 
Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Anthony  Drake, 
Who  died  for  peaee  and  quietness'  sake  ; 
His  wife  was  constantly  scolding  and  scoffiiig. 
So  he  sought  for  repose  in  a  twelve-dollaj:  coffijt 

In  Seven- Oaks  Churchyard,  Kent,  on  a  lady  whosg 
initials  were  E.  S.  T.  : — 

E.  S.X.  Sed  not  estt 

In  the  old  burial  ground  at  Montrose,  to  'WilliaiD 
Fettes,  a  wright  or  carpenter,  who  died  in  1809  :— 
The  handicraft  that  Ueth  here — 
For  on  the  dead  truth  doth  appear-* 
Part  of  his  bier  his  own  hands  made, 
And  in  the  same  his  body  laid. 

Ia  'Whitby  Churchyard  : — 

Sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  end 
Of  our  esteemed  and  beloved  friend} 
He  gave  to  all  his  friends  a  sudden  shock 
By  one  day  falling  into  Sunderland  dock. 

In  Hanwick  Churchyard 

Here  at  rest  lies  Jamie  DenhJm, 

If  you  saw  him  n<Jw  you  wouldaa  ken  hliai 

la  a  churchyard  in  Sheffield  :— . 

Beneath  these  stones. 
Lies  WllMam  Jones, 

The  Bailiff  and  the  Bnmi 
When  he  died. 
The  Devil  cried 

Come,  Billy,  comsj  « 

In  Portsmouth  Cemetery  . 

My  time  was  short,  yet  long  may  be  myiest; 
God  took  me  from  you  whenHe  tlionght  best, 
Dear  friends,  do  not  weep,  but  be  content. 
For  unto  jrou,  my  friends,  I  yna  bat  lent,  • 
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A  GREAT  VIOLINIST. 

It  is  believed  that  Nicolo  Paganini,  a  native  of 
Genoa,  was  the  most  wonderful  player  on  tlie  violin  ■ 
— not  only  in  his  own  day,  but  of  all  time. 
He  first  -presented  himself  before  an  English 
audience  in  London,  ii.  May,  1831.  He  had  given 
his  first  concert  iii  Paris,  only  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore, and  there  had  excited  a  great  furore.  Strange 
stories  about  him  were  'in.  everybody's  mouth,  and 
his  persona!  appearance  was  so  remarkable  that  any- 
one might  be  pardonciji  for  believing  that  he  had 
been  the  victim  of  gi;eat  suffering  or  the  hero  of  some 
wild  romance. 

In  May,  1831,  when  I  first  saw  Paganini,  he  was  in 
his  forty-eighth  year.  I  had  been  about  five  minutes 
in  the  Opera.  House  before  the  great  man  appeared  on 
the  stage.  The  theatre,  on  this  day-rehearsal,  was  im- 
perfectly lighted';  but  I  could  see,  scattered  through- 
out the  pit,  and  in  some  of  the  boxes  nearest  the  stage 
eome  of  the  most  famous"^"  English  instrumental  vocal 
performers  and  a  few  musical  composers,  sundry  pri- 
vate oornoisseurs  and  amateurs,  and  a  great  many 
news-paper  writers.  Precisely  at  tweh-e,  Paganini  ap- 
peared on  the  stage,  violin  in  hand.  Surely,  a  more 
remarkable-looking  man  had'  never  presented  himself 
or.  these  boards. 

Paganini  v.-as  unusually  tall,  and  so  unusually  lean 
that  he  appeared  much  t^iller  than  hs  actually  was. 
His  raven  black  hair  .fell  in  heavy  masses  over  his  coat- 
collar  ;  his.  face  was  elongated,  and  a  multitiide  of  little 
wrinkles  (commonly  called  "  cow's  feet";  gathered 
about  tTie  upper  part,  just  by  his  eyes.  The  nose  v.-as 
long  and  thin.  His  skin  was  not  merely  colourless, 
but  as  yellow  as  if  it  bad  been  stained  with  ochre. 
Eii  eyes,  deeply  suck  in  his  head,  were  very  dark. ,  As 
he  handled  his  vii>liji,  you  could  sse  how  lean,  . lank  and 
talon-like  were  his  fingers.  He  wore  black  garments 
which  seem.ed  a  world  too  big  for  his  fleshless  limbf, 
and  not-a  fragment  of  shirt  or  shirt-collar  was  to  be 
seen.  As  he  stood  there,  fiddle  in  hand,  just  before  he 
lommenced  pilajdug,  he  gave  the  idea  of  a  hunnn  seare- 
:row,  or  rather,  of  one  riseil  from  a  vault.  He  looked 
neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  but  regarded  his  ^dolin 
with  what  seemed  to  indicate  affection  for  it.  There 
was  an  orchestra  prepared  to  accompany  hirii  to 
some  of  the  pieces  which  he  was  to  play  the  nest  even- 
ing. These  he  did  not  aoparentiy  perceive.  At  last, 
patting  his  violin  into  position,  he  began  one  of  his 
o  KVi  positions — the  new  well-known  piece  called  the 
Cxrcomval  of  Venice. 

At  tlj,e  first  touch  of  the  bow  upon  the  violin  there 
was  a  fiush  of  attention  such  as  I  have  never  since  ex- 
perienced. In  a  minute  or  two  Paganini  began  to 
warm  to  his  work,  and  then  he  commenced  playing 
with,  almost  fondling  the  instrument.  It  was  as  it  he 
was  spprting  with  a  pet  child:  It  was  amusing  and 
ijsw.  I  looked  around  and  saw  Linley,  the  great  vio- 
linceilo  player  ;  Dra^^'onetti,  the  horn  player,  eagerly 
Iistenins,  v.'hile  the  tears  unconsciously  rolled  down 
the  cheeks  ,oi  these  fine  old  men  ;  and,  standing  on  the 
stage,  neai;  one  of  the  "  flats"  of  the  s-cenery,  Charles 
J£ori,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  best  of  English 
violinist.?,  audibly  sobbing.  As  the  playing  proceeded, 
Paganini  giving  imitations  of  the  sounds  of  birds  and 
beasts,  the  shrieking  and  Laughter  of  chilaren,  the 
ieep  bass  of  men's  and  the  sharp  treble  of  women's 
voices — the  multitudinous  utterances  in  the  FiazEa 
ind  Piiuetta  of  San  Slarco  in  Venice,  on  the  lastnigflt 
o£  the  Carnival — he  moved  Lis  audience  at  will.  At 
last  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  becoming  exhausted,  and 
almo.vt  suddenly  he  stojiped".  Ga<;ing  around,  as  if 
for  the  first  time  aware  that  he  had  an  audience,  he 
raids  a  rapid  and  sweeping  bow,  and  then  staggered, 
rather  than  walked,  off  the  stage. 

In  ton  minuses  he  appeared  again,  and  began  to  play 
a  difncult  piece  of  music— on  a  single  ■  string.  This, 
which  then  was  a  novelty  of  his  own,  is  common 
enough  now  ;  buf  F^ganini  did  it  as  no  other  person 
ever  has  done,  producing,  it  seemed,  whatever  sounds 
he  pleased  from  the  single  stricg.  The  story  of  his 
inventing  this  new  sort  of  playing  is  not  without  a 
d.tsh  of  lomance.  V/hen  Paganini  was  tv.-enty-oae 
y#ars  old,  and  even  considei-ed  a  musical  wonder,  he 
made  a  professional  toui'  through  Italy,  beginning  ;it 
Lucca,  in  which  city,  seven  years  before,  be  had  tirst 
playfcd  in  public,  v/ith  great  success.  Just  thi-n  Eliza 
Bonaparte,  a  sister  of  Napoleon  I.  had  been  made  head 


of  the  united  principalities  of  Lucca  and  Piombini. 
One'^unday,  in  a  convent  cb»pe],  he  performed  a  solo 
at  a  nocturnal  festiv,il,  and  the  congregation,  forget- 
ting the  sanctity  of  the  place,  esjirc-sed  their  ap- 
plause so  loudly  that  the  monks  had  to  leave  their 
stalls  in  i>rder  to  obtain  silence.  The  Princess  Eliza 
Bonaparte,  then  re.'iding  in  Lucca,  sent  for  Paganini, 
and  otfered  him,  with  liberal  compensation,  the  post  of 
director  of  her.  privat.e  music  and  conductor  of  the 
opera  orchestra.  These  he  accepted,  and,  in  acknow- 
ledgment, she  gave  hiin-a  commission  as  Captain  in  the 
Royal  Gendarmeiic.  so  that  he  might  have  the  entry, 
in  the  brilliant  uniform  of  that  corps,  to  all  the  great 
court  receptions.  Anxious  to  produce  new  effects  at 
the  court  concertf:,  he  removed  the  second  and  third 
strings  of  bis  violin,  and  composed  a  dialogue  sonata 
for  the  first  and  fourth  strings.  V.'hat  I  now  shall 
qi'.ote  is  Paganini's  own  account  of  the  result. 

"'  At  Lucca,"  he  said,  "  I  directed  the  orchestra 
when  the  reigning  family  honoured  the  opera  with 
their  presence.  I  was  often,  also,  called  upon  to  play 
at  court  ;  and  then,  fortnightly,  I  organised  concei-ts, 
and  announced  to  the  court  a  novelty,  under  the  title 
of  Scene  Amourensc.  Curiosity  rose  to 'the  highei^t 
pitch';  but  the  surprise  of  all  present  attourt  was  ex- 
treme, when  I  entered  the  saloon  with  a  violin  with 
only  two  strings.  I  had  retained  only  the  fii'st  and 
fourth.  The  former  was  only  to  express  the  senti- 
ments of  a  young  girl  :  the  other  was  to  express  the 
passionate  languctge  of  a  lover.  I  had  composed  a 
kind  of  dialogue,  in  which  the  most  tender  accents 
followed  the  outburts  of  jealousy.  At  one  time, 
chorus  represented  the  most  tender  appeals ;  at 
another,  plaintive  reproaches,  cries  of  joy  and  anger, 
felicity  and  pain.  Then  ^followed  the  reconciliation  ; 
and  the  ^  .  -re  persuaded  than  ever,  executed  a 

■pas  de  I.  :  terminated  in  a  brilliant  coda.  The 

novelty  v.  i-  m.  atly  successful.  The  Princess  Eliza 
lauded  me  to  the  skies,  and  said  to  me,  in  the  most 
■gracious  manner  possible,  '  You  have  just  performed 
imi  ■'.-fibi'itips: — v.-ould  not  a  single  string  suffice  for 
your  t-ileiit  .''  I  promised  to  make  the  attempt.  This 
idea  delighted  me  ;  and,  some  weeks  after,  I  composed 
my  military  sonata,  entitled  '  Napoleon,'  which  I  per- 
formed on  the  '25th  of  August  (1S(j5),  befoi-e.  a  nume- 
rous and  brilliant  court.  Its  success  far  surpassed  my 
expecta,tions.  My  predilection  for  the  G  string  dates 
from  this  period." 

Pag;unui.  who  died  in  May,  1840,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
six,  left  to  his  only  son  the  title  of  baron,  which  one 
of  the  German  grand  dukes  had  conferred  upon  him  ; 
and  a  fortune  of  40,000  dollars  to  his  son  Achille. 

R.  S.  Mackenzie. 


HOW  COULD  SHE  SAY  NAY ! 
I. 

Ah  !  sweet  Nellie  Gray, 

.  Why  that  look  far  away  ? 
Does  the  lad  making  hay  bold  your  Iiora  t  in  his  keeping  ? 

That  light  iu  your  eye, 

Your  glance  and  yoiiv  sigh. 
Slow  speech  will  outvie,  while  year  pulses  are  leaping  ! 
.    Why  your  chesiis  all  aglow. 

And  your  pure  brow  of  snow, 
As  up  from  the  lacadov/  his  dark  eyos  are  glancing  3 
'    He  v.-i!l  bide  the  sweet  time 

When  the  miisi<.al  rh\me 
Of  the  eveni"ng  hell's  chirae  all  the  v.a'io  is  entrancing ; 

And  then,  Ncl'.io  Gr:iy, 
If  he  ask  j  on  to  walk,  how  can  you  say  JTay  ! 

All  the  dew-scented  flowers 

Of  the  glad  suninici  hours 
V>'ere  asleep  in  their  bowers,  while  t!ie  lo-.ers  were  straying; 

.-Viid  her  trim,  dainty  feet 

1>,11  li:ce  music,  so  sweet. 
On  the  green-sward  retreat  wliere  the  zephyrs  were  playing ; 

Her  har.d  ou  his  arm 

IJcr.U-d  iightly  and  warm, 
Ivor  trembled  for  harm,  while  ths  moon  was  revealing 

All  the  heauty  and  gr;ioe 

Of  her  fair,  dimpled  face, 
Where  her  suitor  CDuld  trace  the  sijjns  of  love  stealing  ! 

Ah  !  then,  Iv'eliie  Gray, 
,If  he  stole  a  sweet  kis.s,  bow  could  you  say  Kay? 

Ui. 

Ohl  tbe.ioyof  a-v.alk, 

And  S.  10!ig  moonlight  talk, 
While  love  in  yoinic;  hearts  so  sv/cctly  is  growing  ! 

Oh  !  the  blissful  delight 

Of  a  mild  summer  uight. 
When  the  future  is  bright,  and  fond  hope  is  glowing : 

Alone.,  uear  ii  shade, 

In  a  moss-tufted  glade, 
'The  fond  lovers  strayel.  not  mindful  of  glory  ; 

for  ht  loolced  .ii  her  tycN, 

Dim  witl;  lj\e  s  sweet  dlsunise. 
And  he  won  his  f.iirprizt;,  witli  t!;e  old,  old  siory  ; 

For  then,  Ntlly  Gray, 
If  he  asked  you  to  wed.  how  covild  you  sav  Na.^ 


MR.  SEECHER  AND  HIS  CONGREGATION. 

The  Xew  Y»rk  Tinvt  of  October  3  says:—"  The  Rev. 
Henry  'Ward  Beecher  returned  from  his  summer  vaca- 
tion on  Thursday  evening,  and  ou  last  evening  partici- 
pated in  the  usual  Friday  evening  prayer-meeting  cf 
Plym.outh  Church.  AVbatever  may  have  been  the 
character  of  the  prejudices  excited  'oy  the  recent  con- 
troversy iu  which  Mr.  Beecher 's  came  was  so  promi- 
nently mentioned,  the  reception  he  received  last  evea- 
ing  demonstrated  beyond  all  question  that  he  poe- 
sesses  the  implicit  confidence  and  cordial  support  cf 
the  mem'tiers  of  the  Plymouth  congregation.  The  chiu-cb 
was  opened  shortly  after  six  o'clock,  but  within  half 
an  hour  it  was  filled  to  repletion,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  e\'ening  the  aisles  and  coiTidors  were 
so  densely  blocked  that  ingress  and  egress  were  almost 
impossible.  When  Mi-.  Beecher,  accompanied  by  his 
as.-<istant,  the  Rev.  Mr.  HoUiday,  his  brother.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Beecher,  and  his  sons,  made  his  appearance  oa 
the  platform,  he  was  greeted  with  tremendous  cheere. 
The  prominent  members  of  the  church  rushed  forward 
to  grasp  his  hand,  the  ladies  waved  their  bandkerchiefa 
and  applauded,  and  amid  the  general  plaudits  be  took 
his  accustomed  seat.  The  general  prayers  oiiered  up 
on  the  occasion  had  no  special  significance,  and  by  im- 
plication alone  could  be  supposed  to  have  any  relation 
to  the  trouble  in  which  th^church  has  been  involved, 
and  in  Mr.  Beecher's  address  there  was  not  a  word 
which  could  be  regarded  as  having  a  diiect  reference 
to  it.  The  church  was  sufficiently  politic  to  avoid  any 
allusions  to  the  subject,  and  its  members  only  expressed 
their  feehngs  by  their  cordial  and  unaffected  greeting 
of  Mr.  Beecher  at  the  conclusion  of  the  services.  Or 
leaving  the  church  Mr.  Beecher  was  loudly  cheered." 


A  MADMAN  AT  LARGE. 
.\t  Brussels  their  dwelt  a  family  of  agricultural 
labourers,  named  Vanderleken,  consisting  of  the  father 
aiid  mother,  aged  respectively  6'3  and  61  years,  and  a 
son,  .Joseph,  about  24.  The  latter  a  few  daj-s  ago  went 
to  his  work  as  usual,  and  nothing  extraordinary  was 
noticed  in  his  manner.  About  ten,  however,  he  was 
seen  returning  towards  the  village,  brandishing  his 
mattock,  and  shouting  like  a  maniac.  Having  reached 
the  \  illage,  he  attacked  the  pump,  and  smashed  it  to 
atoms  ;  then  rushing  into  an  adjoining  smith's  shop, 
he  armed  himself  with  a  hammer  and  commenced 
breaking  in  the  doors  of  a  neighbour's  house.  His 
mother,  apprised  of  what  was  going  on,  endeavoured 
to  calm  him,  and  was  instantly  struck  to  the  earth, 
and  the  father,  coming  to  her  assistance,  was 
similarly  treated  ;  then  leaving  his  unhappy 
parents  bathed  in  blood,  he  entered  their  house, 
and  broke  everything  he  could  reach  with  his 
weapon.  Here  he  put  on  a  shirt  over  his  blouse,  and 
emerged  from  the  house  foaming  at  the  mouth  and 
brandi.shing  the  hammer.  The  inhabitants,  instead  of 
attempting  to  restrain  the  madman,  retreated  to  their 
houses  and  shut  the  doors  ;  but  M.  Castaigne,  actirg 
for  the  absent  burgomaster,  appeared  oa  the  scene  a::d 
called  upon  a  gendarme  of  Notre-Dame-au-Bois  to  aid 
him  in  securing  the  man,  but  he  refused  to  do  S(xundei 
the  pretext  that  Malaise  was  without  his  jurisdiction 
The  lunatic  t'nen  assaulted  an  old  nian  ou  horseback, 
but  luckily  only  struc'K  the  quadruped,  which  hs 
severely  injured.  By  this  time  M.  Castaigne,  wh< 
seems  to  be  the  only  person  who  so  far  showed  anj. 
presence  cf  mind,  had  collected  a  few  villagers  and  ap- 
proached Vanderleken,  who  crossed  his  arms  and  defied 
them  to  come  near  him.  ,  His  challenge  was  accepted 
by  one  of  his  cousins,  and  on  Vacder'.eken  rushing  at 
uim  M.  Castaigne  and  others  thrtw  themselves  upon 
him,  and  secured  him  after  a  desperate  struggle.  But 
their  diificulties  did  not  end  here  ;  the  gendarmes  re- 
fused to  accept  the  custody  of  t'he  madman,  stating 
they  were*  formally  forbidden  to  do  so,  and  it  was 
nearly  two  in  the  morning  before  he  was  s;ifely  lod.sred 
in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Jean  at  Brussels.  The  mother 
is  in  a  fearful  state,  her  head  being  severely  injured, 
but  the  father's  condition  is  not  so  dangerous. 


Prince  Napoleon  has  bought  a  property  in  the  Cha- 
rente-Inf(5rieure,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  Boua- 
partist  deix'vrtment  in  France,  with  the  intantion.  it  is 
reported,  of  becoming  a  candidate  there  for  the  Coun- 
cil-General and  the  National  Assembly. 

PliN.w  Bank,  ID  and  it)  Winetavern-street— Bank  Ho  ;r^, 
every  dav  from  10  a.m.  to  a  p.m.  On  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturd.iy  Evenings,  from  7  to  9.  £5  cer  Cent  or  Da- 
posits  of 
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HOUSEHOLD  MEMS. 


Potato  PcDDDfG  to  go  cxdep.  a  Roast. — Peel, 
toil,  and  mash  the  potatoes,  with  a  very  little  milk, 
s:ut,  pepper,  and  a  linely-shred  onion,  if  approved. 
Dish  and  ocore  this,  and  set  it  below  the  roast  to  catch 
the  rich  dripping  and  to  brown. 

NoTTrN'GHA:ii  Apple  Puddixg. — Pare  and  core  sis 
large  apples.  Fill  the  hearts  with  moist  sugar  and  a 
little  cinnamon.  Place  them  in  a  pie-dish,  pour  a  light 
biitter.  pudding,  suitablv  seasoned,  overthem,  and  bake 
iUl  the  apples  are  ready,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or 
less, 

.  PuDDlSGS  IN  Paste. — Mix  a  little  shred  suet  with 
grated  bread,  a  handful  of  cleaned  currants,  the  beat 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  two.  Add  grated 
lemon-peel  and  ginger.  Mis,  and  roll  this  up  with 
flour,  rolling  with  two  'spoons,  in  balls  the  size  of  a 
small  egg.  Have  ready  a  pan  of  fast-boiling  water, 
and  slip  them  in.  When  done,  they  will  rise  to  the  top. 
Serve  with  pudding  sauce. 

The  Maxse  Apple  PuDDDfo. — Pare,  slice,  core,  and 
stew  a  pound  of  apples  in  a  small  stewpan,  with  a 
stick  of  cinnamon,  and  two  or  three  cloves.  \Mien  the 
apples  are  soft,  sweeten  them  to  taste.  Pulp  them 
through  a  sieve,  and  add  the  beat  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
a  quarter-pound  of  butter,  with  the  grated  peel  and 
iuice  of  a  lemon,  iiis.  the  ingredients  well,  and 
b.;il  the  pudding,  or  bake  it  for  a  half  hour  in  a  di.sh 
lined  with  puff-paste. 

FoKDU. — This  ia  prejjared  in  various  ways.  Mix 
grated  Parmesan  and  Gruyere  cheese,  in  equal  quanti- 
ties, or  substit  v.  te  good  Glo'ster  or  Cheshire  for  the 
latter;  add  to  the  rasped  cheese  about  double  the 
Weight  of  cream,  or  melted  butter,  with  beat  yolks  of 
egg;  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  separately,  and  having 
whisked  the  mTiture  very  well,  put  pepper  and  a 
little  salt  to  it,  and  then  stir  the  beat  whites  lightly  in. 
Either  bake  the  whole  ih  a  silver  or  block-tin  souffle- 
dish  or  in  paper  cases.  Fill  them  only  half-fxdl,  as 
the  mixture  should  rise  very  much.  Serve  very  hot  in 
the  second  course.    Fondu  is  just  cheese  souffle. 

To  Jug  Hare. — Cut  it  into  smail  pieces,  season 
these,  and  put  them  into  a  jugging-can,  which  will 
jast  hold  them,  with  a  slice  or  two  of  good  bacon  or 
beef  mashed,  a  faggot  of  herbs,  a  few  onions,  with  a 
half  dozen  cloves  stuck  in  them,  a  couple  of  bay 
leaves,  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  a  little  water.  Cover 
the  can  closely,  so  that  no  ste^-vm  may  escape.  Set  in 
a  steamer  or  kettle  of  boilinc;  water,  or  a  slow  oven, 
for  at  least  three  hours.  When  done,  skim  oft"  the 
fat,  and  strain  off  the  gravy  ;  thicken  it ;  add  season- 
ing, if  necessary  ;  and  dishing  the  pieces  of  hare,  use 
a  deep  dish,  pour  the  hot  sauce  over  them,  or  if  they 
have  b?come  cold,  heat  them  up  in  it.  Red  wine  in- 
stead of  water,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  a  clove  of 
garlic  may  be  added  to  the  jugged  hare,  which  will 
iheu  make  a  highly  flavoured  ragout.  Servf  venison 
sauce,  but  the  natural  sauce  is  the  best  that  can  ac- 
company this  dish. 

To  Boil  a  Leo  op  Muttox. — A  leg  of  mutton — 
the  gigot  of  the  French  and  Scottish  kitchssi— may 
be  kept  from  two  days  to  a  week  before  boiling.  The 
pipe,  as  it  is  technically  called,  must  be  cut  out  at 
once,  and  the  mustiness  which  gathers  on  the  sur- 
face and  in  the  folds  and  soft  places  daily  rubbed  off. 
It  is  whitest  when  quite  fresh,  but  most  delicate 
when  huirg  a  week  in  the  lavdei',  though  not  so  long 
as  to  allow  the  juices  to  thicken  and  the  flavour  to  i 
deteriorate.  Mountain  wether  mutton,  from,  four  to 
five  years  old,  is  by  far  the  best,  whether  for  boiling 
or  roasting.  Choose  it  short  and  thick  in  the 
knuckle,  and  of  a  pure,  healthy,  brownish  red. 
Chop  but  a  very  small  liit  off  the  shank  ;  if  too 
much  is  t-kon  off,  the  juices  will  be  drained  off  by 
this  conduit.  If  you  wish  to  whiten  the  meat, 
blanch  it  for  ten  minutes  in  warm  water,  or  boil  it  in 
a  floured  clyth  if  you  like.  Simmer  it  in  an  oval- 
euaped  pot  that  will  just  hold  it,  letting  the  water 
come  very  slowly  to  boil.  Skim  carefully.  Boil 
slicad  carrots  and  turnips  with  the  mutton,  and  the 
younger  and  more  juicy  they  ai-e  the  better  they  suit 
tais  Joint.  Be  sure  never  to  run  a  fork  or  any  thing 
s~haTp  into  the  meat,  which  would  drain  its  juices. 
About  two  hours  of  slow  boiling  will  drc  ss  it.  Gar- 
nish with  slices  of  carrot.  Pour  caper  sauce  over  the 
meat,  and  st-rve  mashed  turnip  or  cauliflower  in  a 
separate  dish.  Some  good  country  cooh.s  s-iwe  tbs  ' 
tarni;>  as  a  puree,  that  is,  a  thin  mash  made  with 
cream  or  its  own  broth,  under  the  mutton,  and  as 
iu  carving  the  native  jvices  are  all  caught  by  the 
vegetable  sauce  ;  the  practice,  though  hot  general,  is 
commendable.  Where  it  is  followed  the  caper  sauce 
oiust  be  served  in  a  sauce  boat.  > 


THE  PEjSTNY  despatch. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 

The  Vilia  Gabdes. — The  process  of  potting  hya- 
cinths appears  to  be  simple  enough,  and  quite  within 
easy  accomplishment  by  any  one  versed  in  gardening, 
and  yet  failures  frequently  occur,  and  the  blame  is 
laid  on  the  bulbs,  or  rather  the  person  who  supplied 
them.  For  general  decorative  pni-poses  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  refrain  from  potting  any  hyacinths  till  the 
coronal  of  incipient  rootlets  which  surrounds  the  base 
of  the  bulbs  begin  to  swell  as  if  desirous  of  making  a 
quick  growth.  Then  the  hyacinths,  when  potted, 
readily  penetrate  the  soil,  and  form  a  dense,  heathy 
mass  in  the  pot  before  there  is  scarcely  any  sign  of 
growth  in  the  flower-spike.  This  is  what  all  who  grow 
hyacinths  with  attention,  and  wish  to  have  them  as  fine 
as  possible,  should  aim  at  bringing  about — it  is  begin- 
ning well,  and  that  is  a  point  of  great  importance. 
Many  persons  have  failed  with  hyacinths  through 
potting  them  early  in  a  compost  in  which  what  might 
be  termed  rank  manure  is  freely  mingled.  As  soon  as 
potted,  the  pots  are  thoroughly  satured  with  water  ; 
they  are  then  stowed  away  in  some  damp  unsuitable 
place,  getting  thoroughly  drenched  v,-ith  rain  ;  by-and- 
by  a  weakly  growth  appears,  and  with  it  abortive 
spikes  of  flovrer,  the  foliage  decays,  and  on  turning 
out  one  or  two  of  the  bulbs  it  will  be  found  that  the 
roots  are  rotten,  and  a  colony  of  worms  has  made  a 
home  of  the  decayed  bulb.  Nothing  perhaps  is  easier 
to  cultivate  w^U  than  hyacinths  iu  pots  ;  and  it  seems 
a  waste  of  words  to  point  out  what  should  be  avoided  ; 
but  there  are  notwithstanding  so  many  failures,  that 
ad  rice  is  always  necessary.  Many  of  those  who  grow 
a  few  to  give  a  Httle  floral  life  to  their  greenhouse  in 
early  spring,  or  to  decorate  the  ■winchjws  of  tlieir  liv- 
ing room,  fail,  because  of  using  too  much  manure, 
and  that  of  a  half  decayed  ch.aracter.  The  soil  becomes 
soddened,  rot  re.sult.3,  and  a  grievous  dlsappdintment 
into  the  bargain.  Better  to  use  too  little  than  too 
much  manure  of  this  character  ;  at  the  blooming  sea- 
sou  it  is  easy  to  supply  a  stimulus,  as,  for  instance,  a 
patent  manure  or  manure  water. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  over-potting  done  iu  the 
case  of  hyacinths.  A  hyacinth  does  best  when  it  roots 
quickly  into  the  soil,  and  fills  the  pot  with  them.  Pro- 
vided the  soil  used  for  potting  hyacinths  be  faiily 
good,  a  4S-sized  pot  will  grow  a  bulb  as  well  as  any. 
All  our  finest  exhibition  hj'acinths  are  grown  in  '>2- 
sized  pots,  some  in  a  smaller  size.  There  should  be  a 
layer  of  crocks — a  single  one  will  sufKce  ;  then  a  piece 
of  decayed  turf,  and  on  that  a  few  pieces  of  manure, 
then  fill  iu  with  the  aoil  and  pot  the  hyacinth,  bury- 
ing about  one  half  of  the  bulb.  Use  the  soil  pretty 
dry,  not  exactly  dust-dry,  but  so  nearly  dry  that  ix, 
will  not  cling  to  the  hands.  When  the  potting  is 
completed,  give  the  hyacinths  a  gentle  soaking  by 
means  of  a  sprinkle-pot ;  and  when  the  water  has 
drained  away,  then  put  the  pots  away  on  a  beil  of 
ashes,  in  some  sheltered  spot,  having  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  inches  below  them,  .and  as  many  above, 
and  then  let  them  rest  quietly  for  the  space  of 
five  or  six  weeks,  by  which  time  the  pots  will  have  be- 
come filled  with  roots,  and  the  shoot  will  have  made 
some  progress  towards  growth.  During  mid-winter, 
hyacinths,  unless  thoy  are  in  heat,  grow  but  .slowly, 
and  no  doubt  it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  for  during  i'trnt 
I  time  the  plants  appear  to  be  gaining  strength  to  inake 
the  final  effort  of  iiowering.  AVhen  the  days  begin  to 
lengthen,  and  the  sun  gains  power  with  the  f  drancing 
spring,  a  quick  grovi'th  sets  in;  then  it  is  that  w-'ter 
shoukl  be  freely  given  in  drying  weather,  and  as  much 
air  as  possible  to  keep  the  plants  in  robust  health.  Let 
the  first  b?teh  oi  hyacinths  be  potted  now,  and  it  is 
quite  easy  enough  to  do  it;  then  follow  on  with  a  few 
tuore  at  incervals  during  the  next  two  months.  The 
last  potted  may  flower  first  after  cll,  bu.t  a  succession 
of  bloom  will  certainly  be  provided,  atjd  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  retard  the  flowering  of  some  of  them  by.-aad- 
by. 

Crocuses.—  A  few  of  these  bhould  also  be  potted  in 
48-p6ts,  using  the  soil  somewhat  more  sandy  than  tor 
hyacintli.s,'  and  not  quite  so  rich,  ht  the  spring  flower 
shov,;s  our  ctdtivators  of  bulbs  tnake  pots  of  tiocuses 
most  un.gainly  things,  as  a  rule,  by  putting  too  laany 
corm.s  in  a  pot;  the  con.sequence  is  a  crowded  and  con- 
■  fused  mass  of  bloom,  in  which  tbe  individual  beauty  of  > 
the. flowers  is  completely  lost.  A  "'happy  and  beauti- 
ful crocus,"  as  one  of  our  poets  teraasd  it,  is  full  of 
lines  of  beauty;  an  exquisitely  striped  and  pencilled 
flower  is  indeed  a  bright  and  glorious  revelation  of  ver- 
nal loveliness.  Put  four  or  six  crocuses,  or  one  or  two 
more,  in  a  pot,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bulbs. 
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FACETI^. 


We  have  been  favoured  with  the  foUowing  • — 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  PE^":S'T  DESPATCH. 

Sir — Would  it  ba  too  much  for  me  to  ask  jou  to 
leave  out  the  enclosed  heading,  Facetise,  Und  sub- 
stitute instead  a  column  on  the  Principles  of  Polite- 
ness. It  v/ould  be  more  instructive,  and  teach  youn'g 
men  their  duty  towards  young  laches,  and  youL-g 
ladies  towards  young  men.  Hoping  to  hear  youi 
reply  in  the  Penny  Despatch,  .1  am,  yours  trul-^. 

•    Miss  WixT£E'GiREES. 

[We  are  sorry  we  can't  comply  with  our  fair  cor- 
respondent's polite  request.] 

WTiat  is  the  difierence  between  a  good  novel  and  a 
painted  lady  ?  One  is  read  because  it  is  interesting, 
and  the  other  is  interesting  because  she  is  red. 

My  first  is  whf.t  we  ought  to  do  ;  my  second,  what 
we  all  have  done  ;  and  my  whole  the  result  of  my 
first.    Pray-er  (prayer). 

When  a  man  goes  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  why 
does  he  not  require  so  large  a  portmanteau  ?  Because 
he  leaves  thirty-nine  articles  behind  him. 

ScRtrpOLOUS.— Shepherd — "0  Jims,  mun!  Can  ye 
no  gie  a  whustle  on  thae  ram'lin'  brutes  o'  mlQe  I 
daurna  myself ;  it's  just  fast-day  in  oor  parish." 

TjiE  Reason  Why. — "  I'  sair  fashed  wi'  a  ringing  in 
my  head,  John,''  said  one  man  to  another..  ''Do  ye 
ken  the  reason  o'  that?"  asked  the  other.  "No." 
■'Yrtfcl,  it's  because  it's  empty,"  said  John.  "Aye. 
man,  that's  queer,"  said  the  first  one.  "Are  ye  never 
fashed  wi'  a  ringing  in  your  ain  head,  Johnf  "iTo, 
never,"  said  John.  "  And' do  ye  no  ken  the  reason  of 
that?    It's  because  it's  crackit.'" 

A  Formidable  Ikte>-tion. — A  perfumer  in  New 
York  announces  that  he  has  invented  a  hair  dye  which 
gives  to  ladies  a  killing  a,ppearance. 

A  Cogent  Reason.—"  Why  did  Adam  bite  the 
ap;)le  ?"  said  a  schoolmaster  to  a  country  boy.  "Be- 
cause he  had  no  knife,  sir,"  said  the  boy. 

Wa:i  and  Peace. — A  dramatic  Suthor,  expressing 
his  surprise  to  his  neighbour  in  the  pit  at  the  thinness 
of  the  house,  added  ;  "  I  suppose  it  is  owing  to  the 
war."  "No,"  was  the  reply,  "it  is  owing  to  tho 
piece." 

A  . Genuine  Bcll.— Sir  Boyle  Roche,  on  one  ccca- 
sion,  was  arguing  the  Habeas  Corpus  Su.spen.sion  Bill 
in  Ireland.  "  It  would  surely  be  better,  Mr.  Speaker," 
ssid  he,  "to give  up,  not  only  a  part,  but,  if  necfs^'ary, 
even  the  whole  of  our  constitution  to  presferve  the  re- 
mainder. 

Apology  for  Behcg  Last.— Felix  M'Carthy,  o£  the 
Kerry  Militia,  was  generally  late  on  parade.  "Ah, 
Felix,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  you  are  always  last.  "  Be 
asy.  Sergeant  Sulliva"8,"  was  his  reply  ;  "sure  some 
one  mu.<t  be  last."  ,  ■ 

Practical  Laconics. — "  Hillo,  master,"  said  a 
Yankee  to  a  teamster,  who  appeared  in  something  of  a 
hurry,  "  What  time  is  it  ?  Where  are  you  going  ?  How 
deep  is  the  creek  ?  And  what  is  the  price  of  butter?" 
"  Past  one,  almost  two — home — waist  deep — and 
eleven  pence,"  was  the  reply. 

Not  NYanxkd. — A  country  paper  says  that  a 
Scotohmr  n  in  a  neighbouring  town  put  a  placard  in 
his  shop  window,  stating  that  he  "  wanted  a  boy,"  and 
the  next  m.orning,  on  opening  his  door,  Was  surprised 
to  find  u  basket  lying  outside,  which,  on  opening,  he 
found  to  contain  a  m: Je  child,  with  a  label  attached, 
having  on  it,  "  Here  he  is." 

The  American  Ch.vhactee. — "We  are  bcnn  in  a 
hurry,"  says  an  American  writer;  "  we  are  educated  at 
spc^ d ;  We  inake  a  fortune  with  the  wave  of  a  wind,  an  d 
lo^e  it.iu  like'm^muer,  tore-make  and  re-lose  it  ia  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye ;  our  body  is  a  locoulotive.  travol- 
lin.qf  at  ien  If-iigaes  an  hour;  our  spirit  a  high-pireosure 
en^ine:-;cii;  u'v  resembles  a  shooting  star,  and  deatik. 
surprises  us  Uke  an  electric  shock." 

Glop-V.— The  :^!:,-vshal  de  Vilieroi  lost  the  battle,  of 
Rar.iiljies  by  l.is  own  hiult.  One  oi  Mndam,e  de' 
V-l!sr(n'8  .  fiit'nds,  endeavouring  to  console  her  for 
this  disgrace,  by  telling  her  tliat,  thanks  to  God, 
tho  Marshal  and  tha  Duke  de  Viileroi  were  both  safe 
and  in  excellent  health  :  "  That  may  satisfj- me,"  re- 
plied she.  "  but  it  Ciinnot  satisfy  thecri." 

I>r.  John?ou  wai  asked  by  a  lady  what  new  work 
he  was  employed  abi  ut  i  '•  I  am  writing  nothing  just 
at.  pieseijt,'!  he  rephed.  "  Well,  but  doctor,"  said 
she,  "  if  I  could  write  like  you,  I  should  Le  always 
writing,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  it,"  "  Fray,  ma- 
dam ?''  retorted  he,  "  do  y-ou  sincereiy  think  that  Le- 
ander  swam  across  the  HeUes|)oat,  merely  becatise  he 
was  fond  of  Bwimmina  ! ' 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
\*  Letters  ape  not  answered  until  at  least  teii  days 
aftor  they  are  received,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  their 
number,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tions ;  attention  to  this  is  particularly  requestsd. 

Hejocted  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
is  complied  with  we  tate  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  found  unsuitable. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  hold  over  numerous 
answers. 

'^"^>■^"*■^'^^•^'v'*■■vv^.-..x^.'v--.x■.N^'v^.x^.v\.^.x%*v'v'^.■v^."v•V'\.'^.'^.%■v^."'.^.x-v^.-v"V' 

Oeien'Tal.— We  advise  "  Oriental"  to  wait  until  he  is 
a  couple  of  years  older,  and  in  the  meantime  to  be- 
ware of  pursuing  any  line  of  conduct  to  any  young 
lady  that  indicates  a  wish  to  marry  her,  until  he  is 
clear  in  his  own  mind  that  he  feels  the  love  and  re- 
spect for  her  which  should  justify  him  in  offering 
himself  as  a  husband. 
MoxTP.EALER  inquires  : — What  are  the  colours  and  ma- 
terials that  are  used  for  painting  magic  lantern 
slides,  whether  oil  or  water  ?  The  colours  used  are 
gamboge,  scarlet  lake,  Prussian  blue,  a  green  of  dis- 
tilled verdigris,  and  a  quarter  of  its  bulk  of  gam- 
boge, burnt  sienna,  buret  umber,  and  lampblack. 
They  are  ground  up  with  Canada  balsam  and  tur- 
,")entine,  equal  parts  of  both.  Mastic  varnish  is  also 
ised  to  promote  speedy  drying.  Of  course,  only 
iiunsparent  colours  can  be  employed. 
W  W.  S.— In  reply  to  the  first  question,  "  W.  W. 
1.). ' '  can  write  (enclosing  stamped  envelope)  to  the 

Seviretary.  There  are  too  many  contingencies 

connected  with  the  second  and  third  to  permit  us 
to  give  an  opinion  founded  on  a 'short  letter.  Many 
artists  earn  a  competence,  a  few  great  wealth,  and, 
as  in  every  other  businers,  some  are  very  poor. 
AUCE. — Walking  in  the  public  street  means,  we  sup- 
pose, upon  the  trottoir.- — *In^that  case,,  not  the 

wall  always.  Left ;  but  this  willdepeud  upon  the 

eircumstances  and  convenience  of  the  moment. 
Tempore. — There  is  no  one  "  best  history"  of  England. 
"Hume  continued"  is  very  good.    Macaulay  and 
others  only  attempt  portions  of  the  history.  The 
Pictorial  History  of  England,  beginning  with  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  comes  down  to  a  late  period, 
and  is  most  full  of  details.    English  history  must  be 
read  in  sections,by  different  authors, 
p.  B. — In  the  latter  case,  no  gentleman  should  repeat 
his 'visit  unless  .he  is  invited  by  the  head  of  the  fa- 
mily ;  and  he  must  take  care  that  he  does  not  in 
any  way  incommode  the  family  with,  whoni  his 
friends  may  be  staying  by  prolonging  his  visits  to  an 
mseasonable  ho\;r. 
flkissis.— The  River,"  an  artificial  stream.,  about 

thirty-nines  miles  in  length,  eighteen  feet  wide,  and 
four  deep,  proj'Kted  1608-9,  and  completed  1620,  by 
Sir  Hugh  Myddclton,  a  native  of  Denbigh,  in  Wales_ 
and  a  mismber  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  city  of  London  with 
water.  Nearly  ruined  by  his  scheme,  Myddelton 
parted  with  his  interest  in  it  to  a  company  called  the 
New  River  Company,  in  whose  hands  it  stLU  remains, 
reserving  to  himself  and  his  heirs  for  ever  an  annuity 
of  /;100  per  annum.  This  annuity  ceased  to  be 
claimed  about  the  year  1715.  The  river  has  its  rise 
at  Chadwell  Springs,  situated  in  meadows  midway 
setween  Hertford  and  Ware,  runs  for  several  miles 
parallel  -stith  the  river  Lea,  from  which  it  borrows 
irater  at  Ware,  and  at  last  empties  itself  into 


8.3,206  tenements,  or  the  throats  of  800,000  persona, 
having  run  nearly  double  the  number  of  miles  re- 
quired by  a  straight  line  from  its  source  Loudon. 
The  principal  spring,  marked  by  a  stone  erected  by 
the  company,  is  now  a  spacious  basin  with  an  islet, 
containing  a  monument  of  Myddelton,  erected  in 
1800,  by  Mylne,  the  architect  and  engineer.  The 
dividend  for  the  year  1633,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  first,  was  £15  3s.  3d.  A  single  share 
bequeathed  by  Myddelton  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany for  charitable  purposes  produces  £900  a-year. 

Twenty-one. — Do '  your  duty,,  and  don't  let  the 
dread  of  making  an  enemy  of  one  who  oros.=ieB 
your  path''  intimidate  you.  The  young  man  who 
is  all  the  while  afraid  to  act  boldly  and  decidedly, 
lest  he  may  perchance  offend  somebody,  is  not  likely 
to  mount  to  much  in  this  world.  Remember  what 
Tennyson  saya  : — 

He  makes  no  friend  who  never  made  a  foe. 

Kate  says — '•  A  dispute  has  arisen  over  the  following 
sentence,  which  I  find  in  my  dictionary :  '  They  did 
not  profess  to  establish  a  new  religion,  or  claim  to 
have  discovered  any  new  truth.'  Some  claim  tha* 
it  should  be  '  nor'  instead  of  'or.'"  'The  connec- 
tive particle  "  nor"  is  usually  held  to  be  the  proper 
one  after  "  neither"  or  "  not."  "  Either"  and  "or,'' 
"neither"  or  "not"  and  "nor"  usually  go  together. 

Allie  Lee. — Certainly,  you  have  not  been  at  all  hasty 
in  the  matter,  and  have  allowed  qmte  a  sufficient 
time  to  elapse  since  the  death  of  the  gentleman  to 
whom  you  were  engaged  before  you  entered  into 
another  engagement.  The  parents  of  the  deceased 
are  acting  in  an  extremely  silly  and  childish  manner 
in  complaining  that,  by  your  engaging  yourself  to 
another  two  years  after  the  death  of  their  son,  you 
have  no  respeot  for  his  memory.  We  say  nothing  of 
their  still  more  absurd  statement  that  "  they  have  a 
claim  upon  you  as  much  as  if  you  had  been  mar- 
ried." Act  in  the  matter  without  any  further  re- 
ference to  their  feelings,  and  treat  what  they  say 
with  utter  indifference. 

B.  andC.  inquire—"  Wil  you  please  inform  us  whether 
it  is  correct  to  use  the  word  won't,  and  what  it  is  a 
contraction  of  ?  Also,  what  is  the  difference 
.  between one  square  foot  and  one  foot  square  ?'  " 
"Won't"  is  a  contraction  of  "  woll  not,"  "woU" 
being  the  old  form  of  "  will."  It  is  only,  proper  in 
conversation,  or  in  conversational  style  of  writing. 
A  square  foot  is  a  superficial  area  equal  to  that  of  a 
four-sided  plane  figure,  of  which  each  side  is  twelve 
inches.    This  we  take  to  be  also  a  foot  square. 

A  Reader. — If  the  intimacy  has  ben  very  close  and 
the  attention  very  marked,  there  can  be  no  impro. 
priety  in  asking  him  candidly  the  cause  of  his  ab- 
rupt change.  You  have  no  need  to  assume  "  re- 
ports," if  you  have  given  no  occasion  for  them.  If 
you  are  conscious,  however,  of  nothing  but  right,  it 
may  be  more  dignfied  to  take  no  notice,  and  probably 
the  affair  wQl  settle  itself  most  easily  and  naturally. 

Wr\'A. — The  way  for  you  to  hunt  up  your  Scandinavian 
ancestor  would  be  to  advertise  in  Scandinavian  news- 
papers. The  general  pubHc  know  nothing  who  was 
anybody's  great  grandfather  in  Norway,  or  Russia, 
or  Siberia. 

QrzEsiTOR. — The  Runn  of  Cutch  is  the  name  of  a 
curious  region  in  Western  India.  It  is  a  level  plain, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  of  sand  saturated 
•with  salt,  and  so  firm  that  the  hoofs  of  horses  and 
camels  make  scarcely  any  impression  upon  it.  It  is 
60  flat  that  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  makes  a  vast  slop, 
which  is  blown  about  the  surface  until  it  evaporates. 
At  certain  seasons  the  winds  blow  the  tide  from  the 
IndiaUjOcean  in  upon  the  plain,  and  cover  it  to  the 
depth  of  one  or  two  feet.  There  being  absolutely 
B»  laadmarkSj  car«/^^         travellers  frequently 


are  lost  ;  and,  to  guard  against  this  peril,  a  beacor 
fire  is  regularly  lighted  on  the  side  of  the  hills  ol 
Cutch  by  a  ilohomedan  family  who  live  there, 
and  to  whom  has  descended  the  religious  duties  of 
thus  guiding  the  wanderers  over  tiis  remarkable 
desert.  These  facts  are  related  by  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  a  member  of  the  Council  for  the  GoveiniBeat 
of  India,  and  long  a  re.sident  of  that  c/uutry. 
A  Re.'.der  inquires — After  an  electioD  for  officers  of  an 
association  has  been  held,  and  a  ceitaia  niimber  of 
persons  declared  elected  by  the  chairman  of  said  as- 
sociation on  the  evening  of  the  elfrction,  can  a  mem- 
ber, who  voted  with  the  majority,  move  for  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  election  at  a  subsequent  meeting  ? 
We  presume  so,  but  he  should  be  able  to  show  cause 
for  reconsideration.  Some  of  the  elected  officers 
may  be  disqualified,  on  grounds  not  known  at  the 
time  of  election,  or  other  new  conditions  may  have 
been  developed. 
J.  B.  writes  and  spells  thus — Can  you  give  me  in  your 
Answer  to  Correspondents  a  synopsis  of  the  nature 
of  the  Dephantine  Problems  the  ist  and  the  4th  ; 
also  give  me  a  scetch  of  the  difference  between  the 
Integral  Calculus  and  the  Differential  Calculus.  I 
have  had  an  argument  with  a  fellow  student  wheter 
Archimedes  or  Pythagoros  was  the  solver  of  the 
47th  Problem  in  the  1st  Book  of  Euculid  I  say  Ar- 
chimedes am  I  right.  We  decline  to  help  .1.  B.  one 
step  further,  until  he  has  mastered  the  less  preten» 
tious  problems  of  Etymolqgy. 
F.  C. — Robert  Fulton  was  the  inventor  of  the  steam, 
boat,  but  not  of  the  steam  engine.  James  Watt 
a  Scotchman,  who  was  born  in  1736  and  died  in 
ISIO,  was  the  inventor  of  the  steam  engine.  Ho 
was  a  great  man,  and  on  his  death  the  whole  British 
empire  strove  to  do  him  honour  ;  he  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  Lord  Brougham  wrote  his 
epitaph  in  a  style  which  has  never  been  surpassed 
in  lapidary  inscription. 
W.  T. — The  recommendation  of  "  professors  and  poli- 
ticians of  eminence"  will  not  help  you,  unless  you 
have  real  merit  as  a  writer,  any  further  than  to  .se- 
cure you  a  hearing  in  some  cases  which  you  could 
not  otherwise  obtain.  No  pubhsher  who  under- 
stands his  business  will  pvirchase  writings  which  ara 
not  valuable  in  a  tablemarke  sense — that  is  to 
say,  which  other  people  will  not  buy  of  him  when 
he  prints  them. 
Tilly. — The  schoolmate  who  says  she  never  minda 
her  mother,  but  always  does  as  she  pleases,  is  not  a 
desirable  acquaintance  for  you  or  any  other  girl. 
JcpiTEK.— The  idea  of  a.  young  man's  studying 
astronomy  in  order  to  make  money  out  of  it  and  be- 
come rich,  is  rather  unique.  Nobody  ever  got  rich 
out  of  astronomy  yet,  unless  it  were  some  one  who 
made  astronomical  instruments.  Nothing  but  such  a 
love  for  the  science  itself  as  would  lead  you  to  pur« 
sue  the  study  of  it  even  if  it  should  doom  you  to 
poverty  would  enable  you  to  become  eminent  in  it_ 
Demosstrator. — Your  imcle  probably  cares  more  for 
practical  obedience  than  for  theoretical  demonstra- 
tion. You  should  be  more  ready  to  discharge  the 
official  duties  appertaining  to  your  situation,  and 
less  ready  to  waste  time  in  argximent.  We  are  sur- 
prised that  your  uncie  has  borne  with  your  imperti- 
nent folly  so  long  as,  according  to  your  statement, 
he  seems  to  have  done. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 


V.'e  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  tliat 
On  SATURDAY  NEXT,  the  7th  NOVEMBER, 
Pwo  Oiiginal  ^yovels  of  extraordinary  interest  will  be  commenced  simultaneously  in  the  PEXXY  DESPATCS. 

THE  LEADIXG  SERIAL  WliL  BE  ENTITLED 


An  Irish  Story  of  the  present  generation  by  the  accomplislied  aud  popuHr  Iriili  Author, 


■R"hc?e  "  EecollectioDS  of  a  Police  Officer"  and  other  powerful  Compositions  have  won  a  distinguished  place  in  Irish  Literature.  "  THE  MACMAHOiT"' 
is  a  thoroughly  Dascriptire  and  Illustrative  Story  of  legitimate  adventure,  racy  humour,  and  the  development  of  these  characteristic  traits  which  distinguish 
Irish  character. 

THE  SFXOXD  SERlAi  WILL  BE  EY 


Joughter  of  the  renowned  Ivov&list,  captain  MiP.RXATT,  and  herself  the  authoress  of  niany  charming  and  attractive  Novek.    Ti^ss  MarrtaTT'S  Stoij  will 

be  entitled      -t  "  ' 


And  the  Editor  anticipates  that  it  will  aft'ord  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  numerous  readers  of  the  DESPATCH. 
The  Publication  simultaneously  of  two  such  original  Novels  by  two  such  writers  will  provs  to  our  readers  that  we  appreciate  the  support  they  have 
io  cordially  extended  to  our  efforts,  and  that  we  are  determined  to  maintain  the  proud  position  in  which  they  have  placed  the  i*£'iViV  Y  DESPATCH. 

Various  new  and  important  features  of  attraction  will  also  be  added.  The  DESPATCH  will  for  the  future  be  printed  on  superior  paper.  It  is  pro- 
losed  to  devote  a  column  to  the  intellectual  and  interesting  game  of  • 

CHESS. 

Space  will  be  given  for 

ORIGINAL  AEITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS,  CHARADES,  PUZZLES,  CONUNDRUMS,  RIDDLES,  ACROSTICS,  &c. 

VALUABLE   MONEY  PRIZES 

win  be  given  to  the  best  contributors  in  these  departments,  under  rules  which  will  be  given  nest  week,  one  being  the  publication  of  the  aame  and 
address  of  the  winner  as  an  evidence  of  lona  <?rff  s.  It  is  expected  that  great  instruction  and  recreation  will  be  afforded  by  due  attention  to  these 
subjects.  Contributions  may  be  forwarded  immediately  for  publication  in  next  week's  number.  In  order  to  afford  his  readers  the  means  of  judging  of 
the  propriety  of  his  selections,  the  Editor  will,  as  far  as  his  space  admits,  publish  some  of  the  best  of  the  Contributions  sent  in  under  each  head — 
though,  of  course,  only  the  best  will  receive  the  Prize.  Contributions  must  be  sent  in  subject  to  this  condition.  The  name  and  address  of  the  Winner  of 
the  Prize  only  need  be  published. 

A  great  attraction  will  also  be  added  to  the 

•  MONTHLY  PARTS  OP  THE  "DESPATCH." 

The  love  of 

MUSIC 

one  of  the  most  sharacteristic  and  charming  traits  in  the  Irish  character.    The  jNIonthly  Parts  of  the  DESPATCH  wUl  for  the  future; 

accompanied  bv  a  Supplement  Sheet  of 

NEW   AND   ORIGINAL  DANCE  MUSIC, 

by  the  "test  Authors,  specially  composed  for  the  DESPA  TCH,  and  printed  on  fine  Music  Paper.  No  additional  charge  will  be  made  on  this  account,  although 
the  3iasic  alone  will  be  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the  entire  Monthly  Part. 

All  the  features  which  have  up  to  this  gained  such  popularity  for  the  DESPATCH  will  be  continued.  The  unexampled  success  w£t.ch  so  for  has 
attended  our  endeavours  leads  us  to  anticipate  with  confidence  that  the  efforts  now  being  made  will-  result  In  increased  popularity,  and  VTen  increased 
circulation,  of  that  which  is  acknowledged  to  be 

THE    BEST    FAMILY  MAGAZINE. 

S3  MIDDLE  ABBEY-STREET, 
Oct.  SlgT,  1874. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


rOct.  31,  1874. 


A   FEW  NOVEL, 

SPECIALLY  WRITTEX  ET 

MISS  ERADDON, 

AMiOr     "  hoAy  Audley's  Secret,"  "  Stranj-'rs  end 
Pilgrims,"  "!ra!cen  at  the  Flood,"  &c.,  dtc. 

[all  eights  eesesved.] 
CHAPTER  LI. 

"sTABB'D  tHROrCH  THE  HEART'S  AFFECTIONS   TO  TIIi: 
J  HEAJRT." 

It  was  a  clear  autumn  uight,  still  and  cloudless. 
The  mists  of  evening  h;.d  rolled  avv'ay  from  moorland 
and  meadow — from  the  dark  brown  fields  wliere  the 
plough  had  been  busy  and  the  long  line  of  rippling 
water  in  the  distance.  The  moon  was  as  bright  and 
full  as  on  that  first  night  of  Humphrey  Clissold's  so- 
journ at  Borcel.  He  had  been  told  that  on  such  a 
night  as  this  Muriel  was  wont  to  be  restless. 

"  Now,  if  that  poor  ghost  of  days  departed  will  but 
llaiiat  my  room  to-night,  I  may  gather  some  shred  of 
information  from  her  disjointed  talk,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. 

But  the  night  wore  away  while  he  lay  awake  and 
watchful,  and  there  was  no  sound  of  slippered  footfall 
in  the  corridor,  no  opening  of  the  creaking  old  door. 
Mr.  Ciissold  fell  asleep  at  last,  when  the  moon  had 
vanished,  and  did  not  wake  till  ever  so  long  after  the 
Borcel  End  breakfast  hnnr. 

This  was  disappointing,  but  he  waited  another  day. 
and  watched  another  night,  with  the  same  result. 

'*If  she  doesn't  come  to-night  I  give  it  up,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "After  all,  there  can  be  but  little 
for  me  to  gather  from  her  rambling  self-communion." 

He  slept  for  an  hour  or  two  on  the  third  afternoon, 
and  thus  on  the  third,  night  of  his  watch  was  more 
wakeful  than  before.  The  nights  were  moonlight 
still,  but  the  moon  rose  later,  and  had  lost  her  full 
brightness. 

He  lay  awake  for  three,  hcjurs  on  this  ppriicular 
night.,  and  heard  not  a  sound,  save  the  occr.tii.nal 
scufuings,  patterings,  and  squealings  cf  mice  behind 
the  wainscot.  But  a  few  minutes  after  the  eight- 
day  clock  in  the  hall  had  struck  two,  the  wut^-hsr 
lieard  the  sound  that  had  startled  him  at  his  first 
coming — fee  slipshod  footfall — the  slow,  ghost-like 
tread  on  the  uncarpeted  floor  of  the  corridor. 

Muriel  was  approaching. 

She  entered  slowly — quietly — as  before,  and  went 
straight  to  the  window,  which  she  opened  noiselessly, 
taking  infinite  pains  to  avoid  all  sound.  Then, 
kneeling  on  the  window  seat,  she  put  her  head  but 
of  the  window,  and  looked  downward,  as  if  she  were 
watching  some  one  below. 

"  Be  careful,  love,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  whisper  just 
load  enough  for  Humphrey's  attentive  ear  to  catch  ; 
" 'that  root  of  ivy  is  loose.  I'm  afraid  your  foot  will 
slip.    Be  careful." 

For  some  time  she  remained  thus,  holding  imagin- 
ary communion  with  one  below.  Then  all  at  once  she 
a-woke  to  a  sense  of  her  solitude,  and  knew  that  she 
had  been  talking  to  a  phantom.  She  drew  back  into 
the  room,  and  began  to  walk  up'and  down  rapidly,  v.  ith 
a  disfa-actcd  air,  her  hands  clasped  upon  her  he^sd,  as 
if  that  pr.-'Sijiire  upon  her  temples  she  would  have 
stilled  the  ti-ouble  within  her  brain. 

"  S'hey  told  me  he  was  dead,"  she  said  to  herself  ; 
"  mu'  deued,  barbarously  murdered.  But  there  was  iio 
truth  in  it.    They  have  told  me  other  lies  as  well  as 
that.    They  are  all  fcilse,  all  cruel.     My  mother  has  ' 
made  them  so.  She  has  takea  s,\t3^  mv  husb'iud.  She 


!i;v;  taken  aw;iy  my  child.  Siic  lies  ft  n;*;  nothing 
but  memory.  Why  did  she  not  take  that  away  ?  I 
should  be  happy — yes,  quite  happy — sitting  by  the  fire 
and'singing  all  day  long,  or  roaming  about  among  the 
hi'.zjt:!  bushes  and  the  old  apple  trees  in  the  wilderness, 
i:  I  did  cot  remember  that  my  blessed  child  ought  bo- 
lying  in  them  ;  u^td  then  I  hate  her.  Yes,  I  hate  the 
mother  t'nat  bore  me." 

All  this  v.'as  said  in  disjointod  gushes  of  quick,  eager 
speech,  divided  by  intervals  of  silence. 

Suddenly  she  burst  into  a  shrill  lauoh. 

"  Who  says  he  i*  dead  ?"  she  cried.  "  Doii't  I  see 
him  every  moonlight  night  when  I  can  come  here  ? 
They  shut  me  up  mostly,  lock  ail  thtir  doors,  and 
keep  me  prisoner.  Cruel— cruel — cruel.  But  he  is 
star.ding  under  th^indow  all  the  same,  whenever  the 
moon  shines.  He  is  there,  waiting  for  me  to  open  my 
window,  like  Romeo:  Yes,  that's  what  he  said — '  like 
Eomeo.'  " 

Then,  with  an  entire  change  of  tone — a  change  to 
deepest  tenderness,  mingled  with  a  remorseful  fear — 
she  went  on,  as  if  speaking  to  her  lover  : 

"  Love,  it  was  very  wrong  of  us  to  break  our  pro- 
mise. I  fear  that  harm  will  come  of  it.  My  mind  is 
full  of  fear.'' 

After  this  came  a  long  silence. 

She  went  back  to  the  v,'indbv.',  knelt  upon  the  broad 
wooden  seat,  laid  her  head  upon  the  sill,  and  re- 
mained motionless,  speechless. 

Plumphrey  -fancied  she  Vv'as  Vv'eeping. 

This  continued  ior  nearly  an  hour  ;  then,  with  a 
sudden  movement— all  her  movements  were  sudden 
— she  start'id  up  and  looked  about  the  room,  as  if  in 
quest  of  something. 

Humphrey  had  laid  his  estingui^hed  candle  on  the 
dressing  table,  v/i;h  a  bos  of  matches  in  the  candle- 
stick. 

Qiuck  PS  tho-'ght,  ]\ruriel  seized  the  bos,  struck  a 
match,  and  liijbted  the  candle,  and  then  hurried  from 
the  room. 

The  watcher  spv.ing  from  the  bed  where  he  had 
been  lying  hidden  by  the  shadow  of  the  curtains,  and 
followed  that  retiring  figure,  full  of  apprehen=;ion. 

A  confirmed  lunatic  rushing  about  an  old  titub-jr 
house  with  a  lighted  candle  was  not  the  safest  of 
pcop'e,  and  Humphrey  held  himself  responsible  for 
any  h:irm  that  might  happen  in  consequence  of  Mu- 
riel'; lilntv. 

Vrhi'n  he  emerged  from  liis  room  the  conidor  wss 
empty,  but  the  gloam  of  the  candle  in  the  distance 
guided  his  hurried  step  v.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor 
iherc  was  a  winding  stair — a  stair  vi-hich  he  had  never 
asc?!ided — -but  v.-hioh  he  understood  to  lead  to  certain 
disused  garrets  in  the  roof. 

It  was  from  this  narrow  stair  that  the  glimmer  of 
light  came,  and  higher  Kumnhrey  Clicc-old  hastened. 
He  wag  just  in  time  to  st-s  the  edge  of  Muriel's  white 
drapery  fiuttcr  for  an  instant  on  the  topmost  stair  be- 
fore it  7v-':l;ed,  and  the  light  with  it. 

He  ru.  :h'.'^l  up  the  stairs,  knocking  his  head  against 
a  hc:n-y  ci  o-s-benm  in  the  course  of  his  swift  ascent, 
and  almost  shunning  himself  :  but  even  that  blow  did 
not  make  him  pause.  He  staggered  on  to  the  las*- 
step,  and  found  himself  in  a  curious  chaos,  which,  in 
the  dim  light  of  the  waning  moon,  looiied  to  him  like 
the  hdd  of  a  ship  turned  ui^side  down. 
PoM'i'-vouf:  beams  crossed  each  other  in  every  direction 
• — trie  fairit  moonshine  streamed  through  a  broken 
.skylight— cobwtbs  and  dust  hv-ng  all  around  ;  and  in 
one  corner  of  this  deserted  left  a  few  articles  of  fur- 
niture wereci'owded  ti'g-jthsr,  shi-oaJed  from  the  dust 
by  n'^nit  oH  patchwork  corerli'tr..  Kwn  this  loft  hiid 
doubtle^:s  bo'.-n  k^pt  in  good  order  so  long  as  that 
vigilant  housewife,  Bridget  Trevr.nard,  had  been  able 
to  attend  tu  her  domestic  duties 


Muriel  wa.  kii  .-fci:.-ig  i:ear  t'uis  shrouded  heap  of  dis- 
carded furniture — kneeling  by  an  old-fashioned  'oasket. 
work  cradle.  She  held  the  candlegtick  in  one  hand, 
and  seemed  to  be  searching  for  something  in  the  cradj« 
with  the  other.  Her  head  was  bent,  her  brow 
contracted,,  and  she  was  muttering  to  herself  as  •  she 
groped  among  the  tum'oled  blanksts  and  diicolonrcd 
linen  which  had  once  made  the  warm  nest  of  some 
idolised  infant.    Her  own  uestmcst  likely, 

Humphrey  stopped  short.  To  startle  her  in  such  a 
moment  might  be  dangerous.  Better  for  him  to  hold 
his  peace,  and  keep  a  watch  upon  her  movemente, 
ready  to  rush  to  the  rc'cue  should  there  be  peril 

Presently  she  seemed  to  have  found  what  ehe 
wanted.  It  was  a  letter,  in  a  sealed  envelope,  which 
she  looked  at  and  kissed,  but  made  no  attempt  to  open. 
She  replaced  this  presently  in  the  cradle,  and  took  out 
more  letters,  two  or  three  together,  open,  and  these 
she  kissed,  looking  long  and  fizedly  at  the  written 
lines,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  read  them,  but 
could  not. 

"My  love,  my  love,"  she  murmured.  "  Your  own 
trae  words— nothing  "out  death  could  part  us.  Deatli 
has  parted  us.  Yes,  death  !  They  told  me  you  were 
dead.  And  yet  that  can't  be  true.  The  dead  are 
spirits.  If  you  were  dead  you  would  hover  near  me. 
I  should  see  your  blessed  shade.    I  should  ." 

Her  eyes,  wandering  slowly  from  the  letter,  pene- 
trated that  dusky  corner  where  Humphrey  stood 
watching  her.  She  saw  him,  gave  one  long  wild 
shriek,  and  sprang  towards  him. 

To  her  excited  imagination  that  dark  and  sLient 
form  seemed  the  ghost  of  her  dead  lover. 

She  had  thrown  the  candlestick  frcm  her  as  she 
sprang  to  her  feet.  The  caudle  rolled  from  its  socket, 
isnd  fell  upon  her  long  white  nightdress,-  A  moment, 
and  she  stood  before  Humphrey's  affrighted  sight,  a 
pillar  of  flame. 

He  flew  to  her,  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  tram- 
pled on  the  candle — dragged  one  of  the  loose  coverings 
from  the  furniture,  and  rolled  her  in  it  tightlv,  firmly, 
extinguishing  the  fames  in  his  vigorous  grasp.  The 
peril,  the'  horror  had  been  but  momentary,  yet -he 
feared  the  shock  might  be  fat,-.l.  The  frail  form  shi- 
vered in  his  arms.  The  tender  flesh  had  bean  scorched. 

Even  in  that  moment  of  terror  she  still  believed 
aim  to  be  her  lover.~ 

"Not  a  spirit,"  she  murmured.  "  Not  the  shadow 
of  the  dead,  but  living,  and  returned  to  me,  to  rescue, 
to  cheri.sh.    Oh.  George,  is  it  really  you  ?" 

It  v.-as  the  first  time  he  had  heard  her  utter  George 
Penwyn's  name. 

"  It  is  one  who  'wiil  protect  c.nd  cherish  you," 
Humphrey  said,  tenderly.  "  One  whom  you  may 
trust  and  cling  to  in  all  confidence,  one  who  will  restore 
j-our  daughter  to  you."' 

"  My  daughter,  my  baby  girl,"  she  cried.  "No. 
you  can  never  do  that  on  eaith;  in  heaven  we  shal- 
meet  again,  perhaps,  and  know  each  other,  but  nevei 
in  this  lite.  She  was  taken  away  irjm  me,  and  they 
murdered  her." 

"  No,  she  was  given  into  safe  hands,  she  was  loved 
nnd  cared  for.  Tears  have  passed  since  "then,  and  she 
has  grown  up  into  a  beautiful  young  woman.  You 
shall  see  her  again,  live  with  her,  and  she-  v/iil  love 
and  honour  you." 

"  I  don't  want  her  ;  I  want  my  lovely  baby,  tut 
little  child  they  took  away  from  mc.    The  baby  thai 
liy  in  my  arms  and  clung  to  my  bi-eas't  for  one  shcr* 
hour-before  it  was  taken  away."  \ 
'  She  sku<ldere<i,  and  a  faint  moan  broke  frbin  ber  lips 

'•  You  are  in  pain,''  said  Humphrey. 

"  Yes,  the  fire  is  burning  still.  It  scorches  nie  tc 
the  he;ut," 

He  took  her  up  in  his  arms  with  infinite  te'^  ■"eriipss. 
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and  carried  her  slowly  across  the  loft  and  down  the 
E.irroTv  st.'dr,  ruAking  his  way  amidst  those  massive 
cross-beams  and  by  those  steep  steps  with  extreme 
caution,  lighted  only  by  the  pale  glimmer  of  the  fading 
jaooD. 

Once  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  and  in  the  broad 
corridor,  bis  way  was  easy  enough.  He  carried  his 
light  burden  through  the  silent  house,  across  the  empty 
fill],  and  to  the  open  door  of  old  Mrs.  Trevanard's 
room.  Here  he  laid  her  gently  on  the  sofa  before 
awaking  the  blind  grandmother.  He  found  a  candle 
oa  the  table  and  a  matoh-bos  on  the  mantelpiece,  and 
v.'au  &oon  pi'ovided  with  a  lighj. 

His  first  look  was  at  Muriel.  She  had  fainted,  and 
lay  motionless  where  he  had  placed  her — white  and 
deathlike. 

He  went  to  Mrs.  Trevanard's  bedeide,  and  woke  her 
gently. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Trevanard,  there  has  been  an  accident. 
Your  grandds  ughter  is  hurt  ;  not  seriously,  I  trust, 
but  the  shock  has  made  her  faint.  Will  you  give  her 
some  kind  of  restorative,  while  I  go  and  call  the.  ser- 
vants." 

Ke  left  the  room  for  this  purpose,  hurried  to  the 
end  of  the  house  where  he  had  been  told  the  servants 
slept,  in  a  room  over  the  kitchen,  knocked  at  the  door 
of  this  room,  and  told  one  of  the  girls  tp  get  up  and 
di  ess  herself  as  fast  as  she  could,  and  come  to  I.Irs. 
Trevanard's  room  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time. ' 
This  done,  ha  hastened  back  to  Muriel,  and  found  the 
blind  grandmother  administering  to  her — holding  a 
glass  containing  some  cordial  of  her  own  concoction  to 
the  white  lips  of  the  suffwer. 

AVhy  did  you  persuade  rtie  to  leave  my  door  open  ?" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Trevanard,  reproachfully.  "  See  what 
iii;rm  has  come  of  it." 

'■■  Not  much  harm,  I  trust  in  Providence.  TJiere  has 
been  a  shook,  but  I  hope  no  real  iujurv." 

"  What  was  it  ?    Did  she  fall «" 

"  No,  it  was  worse  than  a  fall.'' 

He  told  how  the  flame  had  caught  Muriel's  thin 
liightp;ear,  and  how  rapidly  it  had  been  extinguished. 

If  you  will  tell  mi  where  to  find  your  doctor,  I  will 
tiddle  one  of  the  farm  horses  and  ride  over  to  fetch 
Lim,  however  far  it  may  be,"  said  Humphrey. 

''You  ride  !"  cried  Mrs.  Trevanard  toLtemptuously, 
'.tnd  how  are  you  to  find  your  way  from  here  to  Sea- 
»:iil"e  before  fiaybreak  ?',' 

••  I  am  not  afraid.  I  have  driven  the  road  often  with 
Kftrtin." 

"  Let  Martin  go.  He  has  known  the  way  from 
thildhood." 

This  sremed  a  reasonable  suggestion,  and  Humphrey 
hurried  ofi"  to  wake  Martin,  just  as  Phrsbe,  the  hoiiss- 
maid,  arrived  on  the  scene,  sleepy,  but  sympatlietic. 
She  had  expected  to  find  old  Mrs.  Trevanard  ill  ;  in 
fact,  had  made  up  her  mind  that  the  old  lady  had  had 

a  st'oke,"  and  was  at  her  Inst  gasp.  She  was, 
therefore,  surprised  to  find  the  blind  woman  keen  and 
active,  only  needing  t'ne  aid  of  some  one  with  eyes  to 
carry  out  her  instructions. 

Humjjhrey  was  not  sorry  to  remain  on  the  spot 
■while  Martin  went  for  the  doctor,  feeling  that  coolness 
aad  nerve  might  bs  needful. 

Z^Iartin  was  up  and  idrKssed  in  the  briefest  possible 
soace  of  time,  and  ran  out  to  the  stablss  to  saddle  the 
ii.sfilul  hack  which  was  kept  for  the  dogcart.  Day  was 
beginning  to  show  faint  and  pale  in  the  eaat  as  he  gal- 
loped ^iway  by  the  road  that  led  to  S^aeombe,  the  same 
road  by  which  Matthew  Elgood  and  his  wife  had  gime 
in  th&  chill  March  morning,  twenty  years  before,  v/ith 
iruviel's  child  in  their  custodj'. 

Humphrey  walked  up  and  down  the  hall,  listening 
for  any  sound  from  that  inner  room,  and  in  half  an 
hour  iiad  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  Muriel  v.'as 
tleepiiig  tniuquilly,  and  that  she  had  been  very  littk 
tiurned. 

"  Thank  God  !"  he  ejaculated  fervently.  "  If  this 
.-.ccident  Lad  lean  fatal  I  should  have  deemed  myself 
her  murderer." 

At  seven  o'clock  the  doctor  arrived,  an  old  man, 
with  a  wiso  kind  face.  He  had  assisted  at  JlurieJ's 
birth,  and  h.vl  been  iu  some  measure  familiar  with  the 
V  ir  fcia'.'e.i  of  her  life,  though  never  eutrustud  v/ith 
iLv  x.ital  family  secret. 

He  made  light  of  the  accident. 


"A  shock  to  the  system  undoubtedly,"  he  said. 
"  But  I  trnsr  not  involving  any  danger.  Indeed,  I  am 
not  without  hope  that  it  may  have  a  'oeristicial  eiiectin 
subduing  that  restle.*sDi:Ss  which  Mr.-5,  Tiev;inKrd'  tells 
m*..  is  the  worst  feature  of  the  case.  Anything  vvhioh 
wosild  induce  repo.se  v.'ouM  be  favourable,  and,  by  'ond- 
by,  perhaps,  change  of  air  iitd  scene-^a  tots!  change 
of  surrouudings — might  do  good,  in  weaning  the  mind 
from  old  impressions,  introducing,  if  I  may  say  so,  a 
new  colour  into  the  i^atient's  life.  I  havr-  often  .=iiig- 
gested  this  to  our  worthy  friend,  the  late  Mr;.  Trsva- 
nard,  but  without  eiiect.  She,  bad  her  prejudices,  good 
soul,  and  she  thought  her  daughter  could  only  be  pro- 
perly cared  for  at  ho:ng." 

'"And  do  you  think  your  patient  ir;';;ht  soon  be 
moved  V  asked  Humphrey,  who  had  a  scheme  for 
bringing  mot'ner  and  daughter  togsther. 

"Well,  not  immediately,  tndsr  present  circum- 
staiDces  rest  is  mo.<it  to  b,-:  desired,  bur,  v.'heu  strtngth 
returns  I  feel  assured  that  change  v.'ould  be  advanta- 
geous." 

When  he  had  heard  all  the  doctor  had  to  siy,  and 
eaten  a  hasty  breakfast.  Huiaphiey  went  up.^.tairs,  and 
having  reconnoitred  the  corridor  and  assured  him- 
self that  there  was  nobody  about  to  watch  his  move- 
ments, ascended  that  upper  staircase  leading  to  the 
loft. 

It  was  broad  daylight  cow  in  the  chaotic  cavern 
formed  by  the  roof  of  the  old  house.  The  sunshine 
streamed  in  through  the  broken  skylight,  revealing 
evpry  cobv/eb  whic'i  festooned  the  old  oak  rafters. 
H'-imphrey  stooped  cautiously  across  the  creaking 
timbers  which  roughly  floored  the  chamber,  and  ap- 
proached the  pile  of  disused  furniture  in  front  of 
which  stood  the  little  wicker  cradle  where  Muriel  had 
hidden  her  letters. 

Were  they  actual  letters,  Humphrey  wondered,  or 
only  scraps  of  wcrthletis  paper  which  her  distraught 
fancy  had  invested  with  meaning  and  impi>rtance. 
Had' she  hidden  her  lover's  letters  here  in  the  d.iys 
when  her  mind  was  bright  and  clear,  or  had  she 
strayed  hithf^r  in  the  cunning  of  madne.=;s  to  secrete 
the  maniac's  trensures  of  straws  and  shrsds  and  dis- 
carded scraps  of  paper?  He  knelt  beside  the  cradle 
ax  nhe  had  knelt,  and  turned  out  the  little  .'^beets  and 
blanket.s,  the  email  down  pillows.  Yes,  there  were 
letters  under  the  mat'^rcss,  a  small  packet  of  letters 
writtsn  in  rusty  iiik  on  discoloured  paper,  tied  with  a 
farle<^  rib'oon. 

"  These  may  be  wo;  th  cometbing  in  the  way  of  evi- 
dence," he  ?r.id  to  himself. 

He  read  them  one  after  another  as  he  knelt  there. 
They  told  the  old  story,  of.  deathles---  love,  doomed  to 
die,  of  bright  hopes  never  to  blossom  into  reality.  Thej' 
all  began  "  JTy  beloved  v.-ife,"  they  v^  pre  all  signed 
"Your  devoted  husband,  George  Penwyn."  They 
were  all  addres.^ied  on  the  cover,  which  was  an  integral 
part  of  each  letter.  "  Miss  Muriel  Trevanard,  Borcel 
Enrl,  near  Seacombe." 

There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
per;!on  to  whom  the  lettt-rs  had  been  written.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  tbewTiter's  recognition  of  that 
person  as  his  lawful  vi'ife.  "  My  Muriel,  niv  darling 
wife,"  occTiircd  many  times  in  the  letters.  Nor  wa.s 
this  all.  In  these  letter.*,  written  in  all  lovp  end  con- 
fidence, Georae  Penwj'n  made  frequc^it  allusion  to  the 
motives  which  had  led  to  his  seo  et  marriage.  His 
whole  niiud  was  laid  bare,  his  hope  of  the  squire's  re- 
lenting iu  time  to  com^,  his  intention  oi  ds'  !Li;ii:;^  hli 
marriage  for  weal  or  woe  iuime'li.itely  upou  hi,-  retiirii 
to  England,  his  willingness  to  face  poverty,  i;  need 
were,  with  Muriel. 

"  But  I  am  not  without  ths  h  ■  '     '-^  vrote  in  one 
of  the  later  letters.     th^.t  my  Englapd 
for  two  or  th  re  3   years  will  'n;v  _  .        ,  tflVct  upon 
my  father's  feelings  towards  me.    Ke  is  f'.ie  new  on 
account  of  my  having  neglfctrd  what  h?  'va,«  rl  fd 
to  consider  a  p  rand  opportunity  of  e  '  : 
solidating  t'ne  P.-in^yn  eijtate.    Rut  I '.■ 
heart  he  loves  me  better  than  all  hi.=  >  :  .- .  ;  .  : -;  ri,,!-  i' 
v.-ould  lacerate  his  heart  to  disinherit  me^   Tirne  v^-ii! 
blunt  the  edge  of  hi.';  anery  feeling*,  ann  when  T  C''v^^ 
back — perhaps  vi'ith  some  little  disti-   r' ■  : 
dier — he  will  be  inohned  to  look  kn;  .       '  _ 
choice." 

In  another  letter  he  hint"d  at  the  po.ssible  arioipr 
of  circumstances  v^bich  would  oblige  Muriel  to  leave 
her  home. 

"  I  could  not  go  away  without  being  assured  that 
you  hnd  a  friend  and  coiwse-llorre.idy  to  aid  you  in  any 
difficulty."  he  wrote.  "  I  have  a  st-iunch  friend  in  Mr. 
Tr.mlin.  thf  lawyfr.  of  Seacdinhf-,  i^.r.d  Ther^->\  ii!i  n- 
clo.sealetter  which  Ihave  written  toliini,  infurmiiighim  of 
our  marj'iage,  and  enlisting  his  sympathy  and  assistance 


foryou,shouldyou  need  them.  Hewilldoall  thatfriend- 
ship  and  discretion  can  inspire,  both  to  secure  youi 
comfort  and  happiness,  your  safety  and  respectability 
of  surroundings,  under  all  circumstances,  and  also  tc 
assure  the  preservation  of  our  secret.  Give  youi 
mind  no  trouble,  darling,  whatever  may  happen,  but 
trust  implicitly  in  Mr.  Tomlia's  wisdom  and  kindness, 
and  believe  that,  distant  as  I  may  be  iu  the  body, 
there  is  no  hour  of  the  day  or  night  in  which  I  am  not 
near  you  in  the  spii-it." 

The  letter  addiessedto  'William  Tomlin,  Esq.,  So- 
licitor, Seacombe,  was  here — the  seal  unbroken. 

Humphrey  had  no  doubt  that  the  possible  difficulty 
foreseen  by  the  young  husband  before  he  left  Eng- 
land, was  the  diiiiculty  which  had  actually  arisen  in 
the  birth  of  Justina.  But  why  had  thie  letter  been 
left  undelivered  ?  How  came  it  that  this  urihappy 
wife — finding  herself  in  the  most  miserable  position  a 
woman  could  be  pbced  in — her  honour  doubted  even 
by  her  ov\rn  mother — should  have  refrained  from  apply- 
ing to  the  friend  and  adviser  to  whom  her  husband 
had  recommended  her,  and  to  whose  allegiance  he  had 
confided  her  future  ? 

Had  she  deliberately  chosen  to  end'-ire  shame  and 
outrage  at  home,  rather  than  avail  bdirsylf  of  Mr.  Tom- 
lin's  aid — or  had  hei  brain  already  begun  to  fail  at  the 
time  when  her  trouble  fell  upou  her,  rendering  her  in- 
capable of  taking  the  most  obvious  as  well  as  the 
most  rational  course  ? 

This  question  sorely  puzzled  Humphr«y,  and  was 
for  the  time  unanswerable.  He  put  the  letters  in  his 
br?ast  pocket,  feeling  that  with  this  documentary 
evidence  to  strengt'ueu  Juatina's  case  there  must  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  issue.  The  only  question  open 
to  dispute  in  the  face  of  the  marriage  register,  and  of 
these  letters,  would  be  the  identity  of  Justina.  He 
went  down  stairs,  and  out  of  the  house,  and  took  a  long 
ramble  across  the  upland  fields,  with  t'ae  Atlantic  be-' 
fore  him — his  favourite  walk  at  all  times — these  bleak 
fields  of  turnip  or  mangel,  high  above  the  roaring 
waves,  and  romantic  coast,  with  its  jagged  peaks  and 
natural  arches  and  obelisks  of  serpentine. 

There  were  a  family  of  cormorants'  disporting  them- 
selves among  the  rocks — one  solitary  heirui-;  boat 
bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  distance,  a  man  shovelling 
up  seaweed  into  a  cart  on  the  beach;  and  this,  save  for 
the  flash  of  a.  .^ea-guU's  ailver  wing  now  and  then,  was 
ail  the  life  visible  from  the  turnip  field  on  the  cliffi 
Here  Martin  came  presently,  refreshed  by  a  couple  of 
hours'  sleep  after  his  long  ride. 

"  I  thought  I  should  find  you  here,"  he  said  "  when 
I  misstd  you  in  the  house.  Poor  Muriel  is  going  on 
very  comfortably.  I  was  with  her  just  now  when  she 
awoke.  She  knew  me,  for  a  wonder,  and  was  more 
gentle  t'nan  I  have  found  her  for  a  long  time,  but  the 
shock  seems  to  have  weakened  her  very  much." 

"  One  could  hardly  enpact  it  could  be  otherwise.  A 
few  .days' rest  will  restore  her,  I  trust.  Believe  me, 
Martin,  no  ona  could  be  more  anxious  about  her  than 
I." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,  dear  fellow."' 
"  And  now  answer  me  a  question.    Did  you  ever 
hear  the  name  of  Tomdin  ?" 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  solicitor  of  that  name  at  Seacombe." 
"  An  old  man  ?" 

"  1\  o,  middle-aged  at  most.  I  should  think  him 
barely  forty." 

"  Then  he  is  not  the  man  I  waiit.  He  had  a  father 
before  him.  I  .-uppose." 

■'Yes,  oil  '-i.r.  Tnmlin  was  a  wonderful  fellow,  I 
belis-ve.  universally  respactcd.  I  never  saw  him  to  my 
kuov.  ledge,  for  he  died  v/heu)  I  was  a  youngster,  but 
I  have  Giten  heard  my  father  talk  of  him." 

Half-an-hour  afterwards,  when  they  were  seated  at 
the  farmer's  early  ilinner,  Humphrej-  took  occasion  to 
question  Michael  Trevanax-d  on  tiie  same  subject. 
'  Old  .Air.  T.)m!ia  !"  srdd  the  farmei-.  "  Yes,  I  re- 
■  ■  r  '-'  .  i!.  ,^,  'i'gh  he  never  did  .any  business 
•  man — a  lawyer  iu  a  thousand 
—  t.,<"K  j:y  iiMii^.,.  .nan.  lie  died  suddenly,  poor 
feliow  !  Left  his  house  one  morning,  in  excellent 
health,  to  attend  the  petty  sessions,  and  was  seized 

;:li  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  the  court  and  never  spoke 
in.  His  funeral  was  one  of  the  grandest  I  ever  saw 
•.  .■   ;  ombe."  - 

■  :  ■  :  vou  happen  to  remember  the  year  of  his 

d...t:, 

"  Yes,  I  remember  it  well,  for  it  occurred  in  the 
autumu  before  Muriel's  long  illness.  He  died  in  Oc- 
tober, 1S4S." 

This  explained  Muriel's  conduct.  Death  .^lad 
snatcuKd  away  the  one  friend  to  whom  she  could  haVe 
mivde  her  appeal. 

(Ts  te  Contiim«dl«) 
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AMERICA  AND  THE  AINIERICANS. 

Teom  the  Fkekman's  Spkciai-  Cokrkspoxdent  tvixh 
"  THE  Irish  Rifle  Team.") 

SOCK  AND  BUSKIN. 

New  York,  Oct.  4. 
Wlen  post  hour  compelled  me  to  halt  in  iny  letter 
yesterday  I  was  just  about  to  relate  my  experiences  of 
the  New  York  theatres.  It  will  be  better  to  treat  the 
subject  at  length  now.  I  believe  that  such  intelligence 
as  I  can  afford  concerning  Mr.  Boucicault's  new  Irish 
drama  will  be  read  with  interest  by  Dublin  folk,  who 
in  a  few  months  will  find  the  piece  on  the  boards  of 
the  Theatre  Royal.  Brief  notices  of  such  old  friends 
as  Mr.  Toole  and  Mr.  Montague  will,  no  doubt,  be 
welcome  too ;  and  a  glance  at  the  American  stage 
generally  may  not  be  unprofitable. 

Wallack's  Theatre  is  the  most  prominent  house  in 
iha  city.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  in  a  position  to 
account  for  Mr.  Wallack's  popularity.  I  understand 
he  is  a  comedian  of  considerable  cleverness  and  versa- 
tility ;  but  ever  so  much  cleverness  would  hardly 
command  the  admiration  which  is  daily  to  be  found  in 
the  columns  of  the  best  journals  in  New  York.  His 
theatre  is  praised  in  leading  articles,  and  the  perform- 
ances are  noticed  with  watchful  eagerness.  The  house 
ie  by  no  means  the  largest  ox  handsomest  in  the 
city — rather  the  other  way  ;  but  unquestionably  it  is 
recognised  as  the  leading  house.  Mr.  Toole's  engage- 
ment lasted  for  six  weeks,  and  during  three  of  theac  I 
had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  impression  made 
upon  the  American  people  by  our  first  favourite. 
There  is  no  sort  of  doubt  about  his  success.  I  do  not 
eay  that  everTching  wa.j  rosy.  I  have  told  you  be- 
fore that  an  Englishman  prominent  in  any  line  of  art 
has  his  beginning  to  make  when  he  touches  Ame- 
rican soil.  I  hope  I  am  not  unjust  when  I  say  that 
I  believe  a  good  deal  of  poor  jealousy  lives  iu  the 
American  bosom,  and  that  a  man  is  often  treated 
unjustly  and  with  an  ungeneit)us  coldness  of  which  we 
it  home  know  nothing.  I  have  read  very  handsome 
OTticisms  on  Mr.  Toole's  performances,  and  I  have 
read  essays  on  the  character  of  his  wit  which  were 
manifestly  dictated  by  malice.  Some  of  the  ciitics 
seemed  to  find  considerable  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
judgment,  and  one  day  we  were  told  it  was  refreshing 
to  see  this  great  actor  and  the  next  we  had  a  long  and 
laborious  attack  on  British  humour  generally.  But 
the  proof  of  the  experiment  adventured  on  by  Mr, 
Toole  lies,  after  all,  in  the  money-box,  and  about  that 
there  is  no  room  for  dubiety.  He  began  to  play  when 
a  theatre  was  almost  unendurable  because  of  the  heat, 
and  nevertheless  the  receipts  were  enormous.  His 
engagement  was  half-way  through  when  I  arrived  here, 
and  still  the  house  was  crowded  every  night.  I  should 
tell  you  that  the  houses  here  are  on  the 
plan  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  save  that  there 
is  no  second  gallery.  In  Booth's  there  i.s.  The  pit 
ioor  is  occupied  by  chairs,  for  which  you  pay  a  dollar 
find  a  half — six  sliilling?.  The  circle  is  simiLarly  ar- 
ranged. Half  a  dozen  of  the  back  benches  of  the  pit 
are  charged  for  at  a  dollar  and  the  gallery  is  half  a 
dollar.  In  this  way  the  prices  may  be  said  to  be 
63.,  4s.,  and  'Is.  Even  with  the  limited  space  in  Wal- 
kck's  Mr.  Toole  has  had  as  much  as  £375  in  the 
house  on  one  night.  The  audiences  here  are  far  more 
quiet  than  at  home  and  rarely  eipress  their  approval 
applausively.  The  Americans  do  not  laugh  loudly 
anywhere ;  and  but  for  the  inevi^able  hilarity  of  the 
gallery  the  theatre  would  be  a  somfers  place  enough. 
Whenever  Mr.  Toole  chang<=d  the  bill  there  was 
a  rush  for  seats,  and  when  the  event  had  come  off 
there  was  invariably  a  concuraus  of  opinion  that  he 
bad  now  app^ecl     gy^t^r  adv«mtpg»  than  erer.  In 


estimating  Mr.  Toole's  buccept  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  his  humour  is  siii  r/oieris  and  as  unlike  anything 
to  which  Americans  are  accustomed  as  you  can  well 
conceive.  The  strong  P-nglish  flavour  of  his  fun  is  in 
itself  an  objection  in  the  American  mind:  and  all  the 
allusions  in  Mr.  Byron's  jJays  are  p.urely  English  and 
thus  fjil  to  catch  American  appreciation.  De.»,pite 
these  drawbacks,  however,  the  ICngli.sh  comedian  has 
won  his  way  thoroughly  ;  and  if  he  did '  not  set  the 
town  on  fire  in  a  night  he  is  at  this  mo- 
ment in  possession  of  a  popularity  quite  equal  to  that 
enjoyed  at  home.  I  never  saw  an  American  audience 
stu-red  to  the  depth?  as  I  saw  that  which  filled  Wal- 
lack's on  three  successive  occasions  when  Mr.  Toole's 
benefit  was  prolonged.  The  playbill  included  Dearer 
than  Life,  lei  on  pitrlc  Prancais,  and  the  lectures  and 
jniitatiuus  which  have  been  made  famous.  The  imi- 
tations of  Mr.  Fechter  and  the  late  Mr.  Kean  were 
hughely  appreciated ;  and  when  the  curt  iin  fell  every- 
body wanted  to  know  why  Mr.  Toole  had  not  given 
the  lectures  long  before.  But  this  question  was 
asked  after  the  production  of  every  new  piece  and 
thus  the  steady  growth  of  a  genuine  popularity  was 
signified.  I  may  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  relate 
the  success  which  attended  the  first  appearance  of  Mr- 
Montague  in  America.  M'.-.  Toole's  engagement  termi- 
nated on  a  Saturday  night,  and,  iu  accordance  with 
a  custom  here  which  sets  apart  a  certain  night  as 
opening  night  for  certain  houses,  Mr.  Montague  ap- 
peared on  the  following  Tuesday.  The  piece  selectsd 
was  Mr.  Byrcjn's  Partners  for  L>fe,  a  thin  production 
enough,  but  pretty  in  carriage  of  incidents,  and  inter- 
esting because  of  a  rather  smart  dialogue.  3Ir. 
Montague  pliyed  Tom  Gilroy  and  never  have  I  seen 
the  accomplished  artist  to  greater  advantage.  His  re- 
ception was  vt'iy  warm,  altiioush  it  was  very  appa- 
rent that  the  audience  sit  down  coolly  to 
watch  him,  nut  indeed  iu  a  captious  but  certainly 
iu  a  critical  .spirit.  The  actor,  however,  \ijas  equal  to  the 
trial,  and  v.'heu  at  the  cloae  of  the  isecond  act  a  verv 
strong  siti'.atign  was  carried  with  charming  grace  and 
mtisterfiil  drlicacy  the  audience  expressed  approval  in 
ringing  cheerr=.  Twice  the  curtain  was  raised,  and 
when  it  fell  Mr.  Montague's  triumph  was  complete 
All  the  newspapers  nest  morning  were  very- hdndsome  iu 
praise  of  his  manner  and  bearing,  and  those  gi-acei  of 
person  with  which  he  is  so  generally  accredited  were 
very  liberally  acknowledged.  Mr.  Byi'on,  however) 
was  not  so  fortunate,  and  "nis  play  was  mercilessly 
hooted  down  in  more  than  one  print.  Mr.  Montague 
was  very  ably  assisted  byJIr.  \\'allack's  company.  There 
are  scores  of  very  excellent  actors  in  New  York,  but  I 
was  unable  to  discover  more  than  three  or  four  who 
seemed  to  have  a  touch  of  greatness.  Mr.  Gilbert  is 
an  excellent  player  of  the  Granby  school,  but  must 
yield  the  palm  to  that  first  of  '•'  old  men."  Mr. 
Becketts  is  a  comedian  of  rare  powers  and  constant 
provocation  ;  but  a  European  regards  an  American 
comedian  with  just  that  strangeness  which  the  Ame- 
rican feels  towards  the  European.  To  hear  a  man 
talking  through  his  nose  for  whole  night~  sounds 
oddly,  no  matter  how  funny  he  may  be  ;  and  one  g-tj 
a  notion  of  defection  into  his  min(j  just  as  one  does 
when  he  hears  a  Freuchii;an  tal'Eing  English- 
He  may  speak  very  well  for  a  Frenchman,  but  he  does 
not  speak  well.  And  so  this  humorist  may  be  very 
amusing  but  his  nasality  is  tiresome.  This  national 
peculiarity  becomes  strongly  objectionable  when  we 
find  a  purely  English  play  on  the  stage.  Jlr.  Daly, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  has 
thought  proper  to  edit  and  revise  Sheridan's  School 
for  Seandr'!,  and  so  careful  is  he  of  his  work  that  he 
has  taken  out  the  copyright  of  hjs.  version.  I  hapijen  to 
thmkthit31r.  Daly  has  taken  s  great  liberty  with  Sheri- 
dan and  added  nothing  whatever  to  dramatic  interests. 


He  has  placed  the  comedy  on  the  stage  with  a  euperb 
grandeur  which  poiiiively  dazzles  the  Eiropcan  eye. 
Stage  appointments  I  never  saw  until  I  entered  a  'Ne-* 
York  theatre.  The  best  of  London  houses  are  inieriof 
to  them.  To  see  a  drawing-room  on  a  New  York 
stage  is  to  see  a  drav/ing-room  in  perfect  reality.  You 
see  a  real  chandelier  dependiug  L'-om  a  real  roof,  ard 
real  gas  illuminates  the  room.  The  mantlepiece  is  not 
a  miserable  deception  of  scene  painting,  but  a  genuine 
piece  of  workmansliip.  Did  anybody  ever  see  a  roof 
on  a  room  on  the  stage  of  a  London  or  Dub'iiu  tjjsatre  ? 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we  should  'De  to 
deficient  ;  and  it  puzzles  one  to  see  a  man  like  Mr, 
Boucicault,  admittedly '  the  beet  stage  manager 
the  world,  coming  away  from  Ntw  York  aad  con- 
tenting himself  iu  Europe  with  the  mlser-ble  de- 
vices which  make  up  our  system  of  carpectrv. 
Of  course,  it  were  very  unreasonable  to  ask  the  Messri, 
Gunn,  who  have  a  sixpenny  audience,  whose  best  cus- 
tomers are  pittites  at  a  counle  of  shillings,  to  rival 
New  York  managers  vzho  have  six  shillings  a  seat 
throughout  a  couple  of  floors ;  but  time  will  provf 
that  we  cannot  lag  behind  as  we  do  cow,  and  th' 
sooner  we  take  lessons  from  our  transitlantic  superior; 
the  'oetter.  The  orchestras  in  New  Yo:k  are  simpl> 
superb,  but  our  Gaiety  at  its  best  is  certainly  equal  tc 
them.  The  band  iu  the  Union-square  Theatre — tc 
my  mind  the  handsomest  in  the  city — is  almost  worth 
the  admission  fee.  I  went  to  this  house,  and  saw  a 
very  incoherent  and  dismal  representation  of  Jcne 
EyYe.  That  marvellous  story  was  murdered,  3Ir. 
Rochester  was,  for  tome  inscrutable  reason,  elevated 
to  the  peerage ;  and  Jane,  instead  of  being  a  sententious 
httle  philosopher,  w:ch  charming  uahxU,  was  lathsr  a 
cranky  piece  of  affectation,  with  uncertain  temper  and 
unpleasant  candour.  The  piece  was  put  upon  the 
stage  with  dazzling  effect  ;  and  the  pro-iess'  of  set- 
ting" very  elaborate  scenes  was  carrie4  on  without 
that  jaoise  and  whistling  and  uproar  to  which  we  ara 
accustomed  in  a  city  I  know.  On  a  subsequeat  occa- 
sion I  visited  the  Unicn-square  to  see.  T/'c  Spkynx,  3 
play  by  Octave  Feuillet.  It  is  a  \  ery  knavish  piece 
of  business.  The  Sphyn.T:  is  3  young  lady  who 
has  an  unhappy  knack  oi  Aecofmz  other  wo- 
men's husbands  and  fascinating  everybody  a'l 
round.  The  woman  is  thoroughly  immoral,  but  has  •> 
glib  command  of  that  sort  of  penitent  cnndour  in 
which  clever  sinners  find  so  much  relief.  She  admits 
her  foibles  and  prates  about  her  affections  with  bitter* 
ness  and  teai-s  ;  and  the  gentleman  who  has  set  out 
with  upbraiding  her  wiles  and  wickedness,  ends  by 
falling  at  her  feet  and  pouring  out  his  eternal  loyalty 
and  aflection.  Miss  Moms,  who  plays  the  unhap&y 
part,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  effecrive 
actresses  I  ever  saw.  Her  figure  is  slight,  her  faco 
pale  and  not  handsome,  her  manner  is  nervous  and 
almost  athletic,  her  voice  is  passionate  and  sympa- 
thetic, her  tenderness  has  an  under-current  of  savagery, 
and  while  abandon  is  ever  present,  there  is  yet  a  touch 
of  constraint  throughout.  Jliss  Morris  is  creating  a 
sensation  in  New  York,  and  when  she  comes  to 
Europe  will  pack  many  a'  house  and  rouse  many  a 
sturdy  hand.  In  the  last  act  she  commits  suicide, 
and  taking  a  poison  which  produces  a  grsen  foam  on 
the  lips,  becomes,  as  a  critic  already  quoted  said, 
"simply  disgusting."  She  tears  open  her  dress  and 
prod-aces  that  which  nobody  cares  to  see,  and  altogeth*r 
between  disheveiment  and  personal  disorder  and 
verdant  soap-suds  on  her  lips,  Jliss  Morris  look^ 
as  ugly  as  ran  well  be  conceived.  It  is  a  pit  j- 
a  young  girl  of  such  undeniable  capacity  should  de- 
grade herself  and  her  art  by  such  hideous  devices  ;  bv.t 
her  manner  is  of  the  French,  Frenehy,  and  her  realissi 
although  frequently  terrible  and  always  effective  ij 
sometimes  revoltisg.   iE^eyerthoUts,      is  th?  stniij}^ 
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wmr.le  figure  en  the  American  stage.  The  actor  v>-ho 
on  my  admiration  soonest  T.-as  Mr.  Raynionrl,  who 
p" ays  Colonel  Sellars  in  The  Gilded  Ai/e,  a  piece  by 
Mark  TTvain  now  running  at  the  Park  Theatre.  Mr. 
Baymond  is  a  humorist  of  genuine  power,  not  merely 
a  man  who  can  repeat  well  the  funny  lines  of  another, 
but  a  man  of  humour  himself.  He  is  quite  American 
in  manner  and  speech.  He  is  jerky  and  nervous,  and 
perhaps  given  a  trifle  too  much  to  forcing  his  joke. 
But  Colonel  Sellars  is  a  performance  of  rare  merit, 
and  nobody  Could  be  in  the  theatre  half  an  hour 
without  recognising  in  Mr.  Raymond  an  artist  of  su- 
perior order.  I  believe  he  has  played  for  a  short  sea- 
son in  Gla'^gow  and  one  or  two  of  the  English  provin- 
cial theatres.  In  the  Lyceum  MatJame  Aimee's  com- 
pany was  giving  a  French  version  of  Madame  Angot, 
which,  on  the  whole,  was  act  superior  to  that  pro- 
duced at  home  a  few  months  ago.  A  sensation  called 
The  Deluge — a  very  tedious  business — held  iN'iblo's  ; 
and  !Mr.  Dan  Bryant's  Opera  House  was  crowded  every 
aight  by  lovers  of  negro  minstrelsy.  The  many  friends 
ofilr.Bryantwillbegladto  hear  that  he  is  really  and  re- 
cognisedly  one  of  the  greatlights  of  the  theatrical  world 
in  ifew  York.  His  personal  popularity  is  amazing, 
and  his  house  is  always  full.  I  believe  he  runs  over 
to  the  Dublin  Gaiety  nest  year.  Booth's  theatre  is 
the  largest  and  most  stately  of  all  the  houses.  It  is 
pillared  outside  like  your  Post  Oflice,  and  inside  it  is 
it  cnce  huge  and  handsome.  When  the  Lord  and  Lady 
Mayoress,  Alderman  and  Miss  ilanning.  Lord  and  Lady 
Massereene,  and  the  Irish  Team  went,  as  I  may  say,  in 
state,  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney  Vrilliams  play  in  the 
Cohnk  Soogah  the  house  presented  a  truly  magnificent 
appearance.  Apart  from  the  reception,  T\'hich  was 
bewilderingly  fine,  there  was  not  a  square  inch  unoc- 
cupied. Nearly  5,000  persons  were  present,  and  tliou- 
Bands  were  turned  away.  The  Irish  boys  in  the  gallery 
vere  vociferous,  and  one  fancied  he  was  at  home  in  the 
old  Royal  with  all  its  humour  and  uproar.  You  know 
how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  play,  and  I  need  not  .stay 
to  tell  you  anything  about  the  Connie Sooga/i.  By  the 
way,  the  pla.y bills  announced  that  th.e  Dublin  people 
bad  cheered  this  piece  for  fifty  consecutive  nights — a 
statement  for  which  I  find  no  sort  of  corroboration  in 
my  own  memory  or  anybody  else's.  However,  there 
will  be  tricks  of  trade  until  the  world  ends:  and  wliere 
if  not  in  America  ?  I  shall  pass  over  without  remark 
the  theatres  in  which  medleys  and  varieties  find  a 
home,  and  I  shall  only  mention  that  the  Academy  of 
Music,  a  noble  building,  was  held  by  Italian  opera,  Mdlle. 
Keilbron,  well  known  in  Dublin,  being  ym«a  doima 
It  remains  now  to  sketch  in  outline  Mr.  Boucieault'.^ 
Qew  drama.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
slmost  all  the  MS.,  so  far  as  it  has  been  arranged  ; 
for  the  whole  is  not  written,  and  some  of  the  scenes 
have  not  yet  been  placed.  The  Shavghravn  will  be 
produced  in  Wallaek's  when  Jifr.  ilontague's  engaged 
ment  of  five  weeks  terminates,  ilr.  Eoucicault  him.self 
playing  the  principal  character.  Con.  This  character 
13  superior  in  interest  to  either  Myles-na-Coppaleen  or 
Shawn  the  Post — though  I  dare  not  ventiire  to  pre- 
aict  that  The  Suaaghran-n  will  eclipse  either  the 
Cvlleen  Bawn  or  Arrah-aa-Pugae.  Mr.  Boucicault 
himself  stands  nervously  in  dread  of  his  former 
triumphs,  for  in  his  case  comparisons  are  certain  to  be 
drawn,  and  adverse  comparison.?  may  damn  tliat  which 
is  intrinsically  excellent  but  comparatively  inferior. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  humour  is  quite 
as  racy  as  any  by  which  Mr.  Bouc  Icault  has  won  his  cfle- 
brity.  Con  is  a  marvel  of  sharpness  and  drollery  and 
roguery  and  idleness  and  eloquence,  and  indeed  does 
iittle  but  follow  the  hounds  and  the  girls,  drink 
whiskey  and  gst  into  sci  apes.  He  is  mised  up  in  the 
r.ini,in  rising  of  '65.  The  scene  it  in  Sligo  County, 
tad  seme  of  the  lake  ScsnerT  is  expected  to  be  super'o. 


The  wilder  grandeur  of  Clare  will  also  find  representa- 
tion, and  in  point  of  scenic  attraction  t'ae  play  will 
doubtless  be  thoroughly  interesting.  Aynunggeatleman^ 
the  social  hero  of  the  tale,  is  also  "  in  trouble,"  and  of 
course  he  is  betrothed  to  an  angel  of  a  girl,  a  splendid 
specimen  of  an  Irish  heroine.  The  whole  process  of 
rebellion  is  worked  out  craftily  arid  carefully,  and  the 
comicality  and  distrust  inseparable  from  such  gather- 
ings find  due  place.  Con  is  almost  always  on  the 
stage,  and  his  incessant  clatter  of  fun  and  patriotism 
will,  I  should  say,  prove  a  tiiumphant  success.  The 
young  gentleman  escapes,  and  in  time  Mr.  Gladstone's 
amnesty  enables  him  to  come  back  to  Erin  and  marry 
his  love.  Con  is  also  well  provided  for,  and  the  un- 
happiness  which  has  been  somehow  always  overlooked 
in  the  fate  of  Myles-na-Coppaleen  (who  is  harshly  left 
in  the  coldness  of  celibacy)  is  skilfully  avoided.  Biit 
the  great  sensation  scene  of  The  Shaaghraicn  is  that 
wherein  an  informer  of  the  Talbot  school  is  brought 
to  bay-by  an  infuriate  people.  This  man  has  sworn  in 
Fenians  and  then  sent  their  names  to  the  authorities 
— in  fact,  he  plays  the  part  of  Talbot  to  the  life. 
When  the  rebellion  has  burst  and  been  utterly 
crushed,  and  the  spy's  conduct  has  been  quite  clearly 
ascertained,  he  is  hunted  from  place  to  place.  At  last 
he  is  caught  on  a  mountnin  side  and  the  people  are  in 
full  pursuit.  Like  dogs  they  climb  the  steep  crevices 
on  either  side  the  lofty  peak.  You  can  hear  their 
shouts  of  execration  as  they  gain  upon  him,  he 
flying  timidly  yet  surely  to  the  top.  At  last  face  to 
face  he  stands  with  his  accusers  and  shudder.?  with 
ominous  anticipation  as  he  hears  the  taunts  of 
motlier,  son,  and  sweetheart,  and  listens  to  the  wildly 
calamitous  story  of  the  ruin  he  has  wrought.  From 
point  to  point  of  vantage  he  has  been  pursued  with 
savage'and  demoniacal  hate,  and  now  he  stands  with  a 
few  feet  betv.-een  him  and  his  pursuers  and  one  bound 
between  him  and  destruction.  Fiercely  they  press  on, 
and  now  he  is  almost  grasped  in  the  stalwart  ^ip  of 
a  peasant  when,  with  a  fearful  shriek,  he  flings  himself 
headlong  from  the  peak  and  is  lost  in  the  precipice 
below.  I  can  well  imagine  how  this  scene  will  be 
wrought  up  to  a  grand  climax  ;  and,  judging  from  the 
fierce  vigour  of  thp  woes  and  wailiugs  of  the  enmad- 
dened  crowd,  the  snvage  imprecations  of  the  doomed 
man,  the  swift  hurly-burly  of  the  pursr.it,  I  believe 
that  the  scene  will  surpass  anything  yet  produced 
on  the  modern  stags.  I  have  said  th^vt  the  humour 
is  uncommonly  fine  ;  I  must  add  that  the  ptJiticg  ore 
uncommonly  warm.  I  do>  not  know  that  your  masters 
over  the  way  won't  ask  Mr.  Boucicauhto  draw  it  mild 
for  the  Dublin  gr.lleries  ;  hut  as  Mr.  Boucicault  re- 
fused to  cut  out  "  The  Wearing  of  the  Green"  when 
the  Clerkenwell  explosion  appalled  mankind,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  he  will  stand  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
original  decision  and  play  his  play  as  he  pleases.  Thus 
much  concerning  sock  and  buskin  at  the  other  side  of 
"  The  Pond." 

I  may  hei-e  add  a  paragraph  concerning  the  lecture 
on  (.)liver  Goldsmith,  which  the  Lord  Slayor  so 
kindly  consented  to  deliver  in  aid  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Cecili.T.  His  lordrJiip  was  very  much  imimrtuned  by 
the  clergyman  of  the  church,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Flattery 
and  in  presence  of  unceasing  ecgageinents  and  weary- 
ing formalities  he  undertook  the  task  and  canied  it 
through  with  very  bandsonie  success.  The  lecture 
was  delivered  in  t'ne  largest  building  in  Kew  York,  the 
Academy  cf  Music,  the  liouse  in  which  the  operas  are 
usually  presented.  It  was  an  "  off-night"  of  the  con- 
temporary company.  Tb.e  hall  was  well  filled  and 
the  lecture  heard  with  cordial  attention.  Judge  Brady, 
a  veiy  eloquent  Irishman,  presided,  and  made  a  capi- 
tal and  complimentary  speech  in  introducing  the  Lord 
2tIayor.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  the  P.ev.  Mr. 
Flattery  presented  his  lordship  with  a  very  handsome 


gold-headed  walking  cane,  suitably  in.?cribed.  Th? 
reverend  gentleman  further  tendered  to  the  Ladj 
ilayoreiss  a.beautifa!  gold  cross,  the  gift  of  the  ladies 
of  St.  Cecilia's  parish.  The  fair  recii>ient  gracefully 
acknowledged  the  gift,  and  the  interesting  proceedings 
closed. 


ALONE. 
Alone  thou  hast  left  me,  and  di'oar 

My  loved  one  dear  ; 
Without  thee  the  hours  pass  weary, 

O,  wearily  here  ! 
And  1  feel  so  sad  and  forsaken, 
So  slowly  my  senses  awaken 
To  fiud  my  peace  thou  hast  taken. 

And  left  my  heart  blighted  and  sear. 

For  tiie  must  I  love's  tender  passion 

Cherish  in  vain  ? 
MU^t  I  bow  to  the  dictates  of  fashion, 

Which  bid  me  remain  ? 
For  away  from  thy  presence  endearing, 
J  n  sorrow,  in  doubt,  and  in  fearing. 
As  widely  my  thoughts  are  careering, 

Lil;e  some  barque  tempest-tost  on  the  mais* 

Doth  the  course  of  true  love  O  nevef 

Smoothly  run  ? 
Shall  Fate,  aye,  with  deft  fingers  sever, 

Hearts  that  are  one ; 
Making  of  joy  and  of  gladness 
A  region  of  desolate  sadness, 
And  driving  forth  man  unto  madness, 
Ere  the  goal  of  his  dreaming  is  won'? 

E  J.  H. 


CREMATION  AT  DRESDEN. 
The  Cologne  Gazette  quotes  from  the  Dresden  corr8» 
spondence  of  the  Schivabische  Merhiir  the  following 
account  of  the  cremation  of  the  body  of  Lady  Dilke  : — 
"  This  evening  (October  9)  the  first  cremation  of  a  iiu- 
man  corpse  took  place  in  all  privacy  in  the  oven  built 
for  this  pur;)ose  by  Frederick  Siemens.  The  brother- 
in-law  of  the  deceased  Lady  Dilke,  with  the  executor 
a  London  attorney,  had  been  staying  in  Dresden  dur- 
ing the  last  foi-tnight,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaiuing  thf 
permission  of  the  authorities  for  fulfilling  the  last  wil 
of  the  lady,  which  was  granted  after  the- relatives  ol 
the  deceased  had  made  the  declaration  that  the  cre- 
mation was  to  be con.sidered  a.  'scientific  experiment.' 
The  coiisoi  t  of  the  deceased,  Sir  Charles  Wentwortb 
Dilke,  M.P.,  has,  as  is  known,  seceded  from  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  so  the  English  clergy  here  were  not 
in  a  position  to  perform  the  funeral  rites,  while  the 
Protestant  pastoi-s,  in  ignorance  of  the  circumsitances 
of  the  case,  were  unwilling  to  encroach  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  English  clergymen.  The  body  had  been 
einbaimod  in  London  five  weeks  ago  and  transported., 
here  in  a  cofiiii  encased  in  lead,  so  that  a  dela}'  of  the 
'burial'  oii  account  of  the  funeral  cerciuonies 
seemed  not  advisable.  After  removing  t'He  outei 
ease  of  lead  the  coffin  was  opened,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  corrise  was  confirmed  by  the  city  sur- 
geon, Herr  Nieduer,  pi'esent  on  behalf  of  the  Ivlinistry. 
Herr  Siemens  requested  those  present  to  offer  up  a 
silent  ])rayer  for  the  deceased,  to  wLh  l:  followed  the 
introduction  of  the  corpse  in  an  oaken  coftin,  from 
which  the  lid  had  been  removed,  into  the  upper  cham- 
ber of  the  cremation  vault.  A  few  minutes  after  its 
introductidu  the  brother-in-law  of  the  deceased  per- 
mitted the  openina:  of  the  observation  d;".jr  of  the 
vault,  and  through  it  the  cremation  process  could  he 
observed  in  its  ditt'erent  stages.  After  six  minutes  the 
cottin  burst,  prolialjly  favoured  by  the  peculiar  con- 
struetif.m  of  the  coltin  [we  suppose  the  English  form  is 
entirely  different  from  the  German].  After  ten  mi- 
nutes the  Diiiscles  throughout  were  separated  from  the 
bones,  and  aft<!r  .sr-aroelv  twenty  minutes  the  skeleton 
w.is  laid  completely  Vi:;r".  rnd  began  to  fall  to-pieces. 
The  carbonisation  nf  the  inner  soft  parts  was  consider- 
ably advanccdaftertliirty  rniniites,  and  after  an  hourthe 
amount  of  bone  essentially  reduced.  After  the  lapsa 
of  seventy-five  minutes  the  vault  could  be  opened  for 
thf?  pjurpose  of  removing  the  few  parts  remaining  on 
the  upi'cr  story,  as  also  for  collecting  the  remains  on 
t!ie  lower  floor,  v.'eighing  about  61b.,  and  transferrmg 
them  to  an  urn." 


Psrp.AM.';-.  r.ATORS.— P.  Ledwidge,  maaufacturer,  32  Amiens- 
street,  and  Sii  Lower Onnond-qu&y.  K  B.— Bepaits  promptly 
sxesuted. 


TIIE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


MADELINE. 
Oh !  Mafleline,  JIai'.oline,  aianya  t]ay 
Haa  come  and  gone  siuce  that  bright  ytay. 
Come  and  gone  with  its  woe  and  its  blight,. 
F.'uiiug  va.':h  into  stadess  niitht. 
Th:»t  Mo.y,  M  'lieline,  can  you  think  of  it  no'*, 
A3  you  stood  "by  my  side  Nvith  your  upturned  brow 
ShudeS  by  waves  of  tawny  brown  hair, 
That  vipplert  and  fia:Ahe(l o'er  yuur  shoulders  fair  ? 
Qu'jen  of  my  soul,  my  btauti'u!  one  ! 
I'airest  and  proxideit  beneath  the  hun 
Yuu  M'ere  then  aiiJ  are  noiv,  though  bowed  in  the  dust ; 
Thougli  false  to  iove's  faith,  untrue  to  love's  trust. 
You  weep ;  you  remeinbsr  tho  v/oods  ;  the  old  mill. 
The  fariD-uouae  that  .stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
The  groec-teddoJ  nieadov,-  tliat  stretched  far  and  wide. 
The  ))rook  thatsparlcled  and  flowed  by  its  side. 
You  remember  th'it  day,  the  .sky  was  all  blue. 
Save  wheve  a  white-flaked  cloud  liroke  thiough; 
The  ambi'.iit  air  was  rich  in  perfume. 
The  month  it  was  May,  our  life  it  was  .June  ; 
The  di-ess  you  wore,  I  can  think  of  it  too, 
"I'was  a  shimmering  thin.tr  of  softest  blue, 
And  the  daintieso  flower  in  that  sweet  place 
"VVas  not  so  dainiv  and  fresh  as  your  fare. 
I.et  me  cliso  my  eyes,  and  in  fancy's  Tision 
Go  b?'        ■     '  '  t  i-i'  -T.-eet  Elysian  ; 
My  0:  ■  ■  ^'1 '20T.-— even  y..t — 

<'.'k;b  .       J.       rare  I  cannot  forgot. 

You  10-      ni'j,  r.iid  pladcg  your  two  hands  in  mins^ 
Said,  "  Life  of  m.y  life,  i  am  thine,  ever  thins  !" 
Ynu  mestnt  it— jx'.st  then — but  is  impulse  to  blame 
If  it  chatiges  and  leaves  a  soul  burned  into  flame  S 

■^Vhst  led  usfcotb  to  that  country  nook, 
You  xvith  your  be.auiy,  I  with  my  l.'ooli. 
That  -lay  ciifinished,  the  romance  ■born 
'Mid  the  splendour  of  love  in  its  natal  morn  ! 
Yen  •  .-ft  uio  with  tears  in  your  dusky  eyes, 
B>;i  in"'  iu  your  faoe,  and  sweet  replies" 
To  wor.'.s  of  mine  tliai  wer3  tender  and  true 
In  tiieir  pasiionate  breathings  of  love  for  yoa. 
If  "  coming  oveiLts  cast  liieir  shadow  s  before," 
They  failed  in  -^ui-  love,  were  unknown  in  OMi-lore, 
For  we  were  <!o  happy,  so  blissful,  I  ween 
Even  now  'twas  only  a  bea'itiful  di'eam  ; 
Yo!-.— onrjy  soui— I  believe  i"v  -  I  ms  thei!. 
But  tbe  lo%v'  of  woman  -  ,i, 
I_bact  to  my  duties  wii. i;  .  pride, 

Koldiag  you  dear  as  ziij  ..ij.  ;i  ie. 

But  yon,  iladeline,  so  fair,  so  unUind, 

How  long  ere  our  idyl  had  passed  from  your  tcittd  ! 

That  Spring  and  Summer  was  one  long  May, 

Pity  it  passed,  as  we  passed  away 

j?rom  the  sight  of  each-  other :  the  winter  -vjad 

Prom  your  northern  home  was  noc  tu  my  mind; 

7>Iore  cold  than  thj  beautiful  writt^'n  sUoot, 

With  words  well  roundt:d,  all  coi'.:pieto. 

That  you  scut  me  in  a  light  and  c.-.reless  way, 

laying,  "  Our  dream  has  had  its  day. 

Ol  love's  sweet  folly,  ouvs  v.-as  ttie  sv.-ootcsf;; 

Of  love's  fiei.'t  bliss,  ours  w.'-s  the  llffO'i'St." 

But  the  love  of  a  soul  is  no  sl-'ght  thing 

In  its  pride  and  passion,  that  you  could  fling 

— After  a  season  of  noontide  play — 

Its  ST;  eetness  and  perfume  aU  away, 

And  leave  uo  wreath  ;  but  to  mo  and  mino 

^iWas  a  cup  of  wormwood  thio'  ail  time. 

I  crossed  the  sea  ;  from  land  to  land 

I  roamed,  and  on  from  strand  to  strand, 

A-^d  yet  no  joy  t^id  fan  the  fiame 

Tliat  burned  anew  at  very  name 

Of  Madeline,  't;U  'neath  the  tide 

Of  bitter  woe  all  purpose  died  : 

The  warmlife-Lide  that  fed  my  health 

Crept  slowly  away  as  if  by  ati',aItiL 

Kow  dayligtit  has  faded,  and  'iie  is  done, 

And  all  for  thee,  my  beau;;  o.l  one. 

You  in  your  h.'\ppinsss,  yors  in  your  pride, 
You  that  have  alTvays  been  a  bride 
In  your  freshness  of  nature,  and  love  for  him 
— 'VVhofe  marria^  vows  make  it  not  sm 
To  call  ;ou  "  Peerless"— to  you,  Jip.deline, 
I  would  say,  this  anguish  might  not  have  beeu, 
Vi'ore  you  as  oti-.ers,  bat  you  are  alone, 
In  your  faults  and  your  charms  to  others  unknown  ; 
Yuu  are  strong  whiie  they  as  e  weak, 
Y"ou  are  sought,  while  others  seek  ; 
A  tender  jjet,  a  regal  queen. 
Alone  and  only  Madeline. 
I  knoTf  vuur  belief,  "  for  each  soul  a  love. 
Given  and  takou  and  blest  from  above. 
That  may  suit  trie  world,  but  'tis  not  in  Biy  life, 
Tho'  you  have  found  a  husband,  I  can  find  no  other 
wife  ! 

I've  sent  for  yon,  my  Madeline,  believing  it  no  crime 
To  press  a  last  kiss  on  your  brow,  to  call  you  once  more 

mine  !  _  • 

To  clasp  you  to  my  sinking  heart  before  its  throbbing 

cease. 

Bo  that  ere  I  faint  in  darkness,  I  may  seo  the  dawn  of 
peace. 

'Tis  done— snd  now  a  last  aood-aighfc  : 
*Alittle  sleep-and  tuer:  the  light 
■That  knows  no  gloom,  t-Lat  needs  no  sua— 
These  years  foi{-.,tton— a  life  began. 


Boston  XTpivoisity  instructs  r>9  feminine  students. 

Tiie  long-e.xpeotf.-d  biography  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
on  \v)aich  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  is  engaged,  is  in  a  for- 
ward state,  and  the  flrflt  voiuu*e  may  be  expected  be- 
fore Christmas. 


WHAT  TiXVE  LOVE  COULD  DO. 

It  frris  ihs  h.tt  ball  of  the  .se.ison,  and  Daisy  Dal- 
raine  harl  promised  the  fir.'.t  waltz  to  Ned  Terry. 

She  f.uU  Rose — Is'ed's  pretty  sistci- — had  been  stand- 
ing under  the  flowei  iiig  vines  by  the  windovr  for  th*^ 
last  quarter  of  nil  hour,  and  many  wers  the  admiring 
glances  east  that  way,  for  Rose  veai  a  general  favourite 
at  Tetuplti-hill- and  ter  visitor,  the  pretty,  piquant 
Daisy  Dalraiae,  had  v,-on  eveiy  heart  that  was  worth 
the  wiuuiiig. 

But  Daisy  was  not  a  coqnstte,  and  tho'se  who  would 
fain  Uiive  beeu  loveis  were  coii)pelL?d  to  acknowledge 
that  Daisy  hr.d  never  held  out  to  any  of  them  a  pro- 
mise of  anything  more  than  friendship.  Sitill,  there 
were  two  v.-ho  were  resolved  to  brave  fate  that  last 
night,  and  each  of  them  hopod  to  win  the  be»utiful 

j  Daisy  for  lii?  wife. 

They  had  bt'en  vraiciiin^;  her  froai  opposite  sides  of 

j  tie  room,'  an  >>he  stood  talking  v/ith  R'oso,  and  it  was 

I  scarf'tly  auy  wonder  that  at  sight  of  her  rare  loveli. 

I  Eess,  their  hera  ts  beat  quicksr  than  was  u,?ual. 

I  For  Dni'y  f.-.irly  outshone  the  flowers  that  night. 
Her  dre-j  v.'a-;  'ji  ■•vaite  ir.aa,  the  numberless  flounces 
looped  li'ire  -.v.vi  there  with  lilies  of  the  valley  ;  and 
her  hair,  that  glitteri!J:<\  golden  vi^onder,  fell  in  tiny 

I  v.-aves  about  -.hi  :r. .-hiess  face,  a  stray  cmi  kissing 

I  ■^he  swiet  y.i       cheeks,  and  faliiiig  soflsly  down 

i  on  the  v.'Litc  •'..':r! plcl  shoulder. 

Ned  Tev)-',',  i  uttiiig  the  litUe  if.ir  hand  lightly  on 

;  his  tv. in.  fe'i.  .  .■■  if  he  v;-oulu  givu  the  whole  vain  world. 

'  were  it  i.i;  tv  I'or  the  raptv.re  of  calling  Daisy 

Dalraiae  bis  -.vi:?  ;  ^nd  yet,  as  ths;>'  went  round  and 
round  iu  tbe  c.^y.  hap:;y  waltz,  his  heart  grew  faint 
v.'ith  a  '.T?:.:  u'-ver  ktiovi-n  till  that  hour. 

And  —  h'  -i  V — v,-eut  thiobbing  thi-ough  bis 

brain,  c.\-i  iic-  t/jo  <i'?av,  gentle  form  closer  to  him, 
until  Daisy's  chie;;i  ftuahctl  Wi\r:r;er,  and  she  looked 
up  at  him  with  an  inquiring  glauce  that  brought  him 
to  liis  ?:c7:.9es. 

Hfe  p;'us-d  suddenly,  and  ■i:.iJ.,  in  a  voice  that  Daisy 
usver  tb!-ii.:!;t  il'  r"--ijtin/  : 

"  Cvi'v.  L  it  on  t'l..-  bai', oiiy,  Daisy.  I  am  sure  the 
night  is  d'j.i_!i'.i:'i:l 

"  It  is  v.-arm  in  here,"  she  tinsr.-eved,  cntchiTig  her 
breath,  at.  sire  saw  Charley  Calhoun  waicbing  her  from 
the  open  door,  But  we  must  only  stay  about  five 
minutes,  for.  see,  my  cai  d  i?Eull." 

Ke  fu',  "j  I'll  -luoccupicd  corner,  and  brought  her  a 
seat ;  t  iim:  in  front  of  her,  with  a  face  white 

with  Ii  j-^Md  emotion,  he  told  her  he  loved 

her,  and  askeu.  her  to  be  his  wife. 

One  startled  gh'.uc-e  she  gave  up  to  him,  and  then 
dropped  her  eyes.'' 

"  I  never  knew— I  didn't  think,  Ned  " 

"  No.    V\"hy  shoidd  you  have  thoivjht  it  ■  And  yet 
you  cannot  v.-o'jder.  i'i<\'  y.  t':.:is,    leiUg  hi  the  same 
I  house  wiih  v  '-j  k.-  s.  w!".."'o  aiontb,  and  sfeiug  jou 

every  day,  L    . v       :r.ea  to  love  you.' 
j     "  I  am  6":-    '       -aid,  simply, 
i     "  Tlien  you  cniu  );  iove  me,  Daisy,  as  I  waat  to  be 
i  loved  ?" 
j  "No." 

It  was  such  a  httle  word,  yet  so  sorrowfully  spoken. 
[  "  Then  you  love  some  one  else,  Daisy  ?  Oh,  Daisy 
j  Dalraine,  i  tbink  it  would  kill  me  to  see  you  the  wiie 
,  of  any  other  man." 

\  She  sat  very  still  before  him,  and  did  not  ans'wer  a 
; '  word. 

"  Tell  me,  Daisy  ;  do  you  love  some  one  else  !"  he 
cried,  snatehitm  ber  hand,  and  almost  crushing  it  iu 
his  stem  ."ji  : 

"  .1  don't  kTii:v,-,"  said  Daisy,  be.^cecbingly.  "  I  am 
afraid  I  do.  Oh,  Ned,  don't  be  unhappy,  or,  if  you  are, 
remember  that  I  am  unhappy,  too." 

There  was  a.  pau^e  iu  the  mu?ic  ;  light  ieeh  paused 
in  the  gay  waltz,  and  they  were  no  longer  sione  on  the 
balcony. 

Daisy  stood  up  with  a  Httk  imploring  gesture,  and 
Nad  Terry,  though  he  i'eit  for  the  moment  ai  if  his 
heart  were  bre-.'l'-ing,  (^tixjrpd  iaer  his  arm  again,  and, 
smiling  at  th-.-  pale,  Jiited  face,  he  took  her  'back  to  his 
sister. 

And  then  he  vanished,  and  found  his  way  to  a  sha- 
dowy cornier  of  tbo  conservatory,  whe;e,  .sinkii;g  dt-wn 
with  his  face  in  his  baads,  he  let  the  laggard  momeiitu 


go  by  without  a  thought  of  these  fair  -.Tomen  witc 
were  vainly  watching  for  his  re-a)'pearance. 

Ke  did  not  know  how  long  he  Vi'as  fitting  there,  but 
ho  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  voices  just>. on  the  other 
side  of  the  door. 

In  an  instant  he  had  recognised  the  newcomers  as 
Charley  Calhoun  and  Isabel  Baring,  Daisy's  cousin, 
whom  he  had  long  suspected  of  being  in  love  with, 
Cli -.rley,  and  of  trying  him  wi.»  away  from  his  alle- 
giance to  her  fair  little  cousin. 

"  And  it  is  Chailey  who  has  wen  Daisy's  love,"  he 
thought  with  a  sigh.  • 

"  Are  you  sure  -.f  what  you  have  told  me,"  Charley 
was  saying  whea  Ned  had  roused  himself  enough  lo 
lisien. 

'■  Oh.  yes,"  laughed  Isabel,  "  and  it  is  a  very  good 
thing  for  Daisj".  She  is  iv  little  wild,  you  knovr,  aDd. 
inclined  to  flirt,  and  it  will  make  her  a  real  sottr,  sen- 
sible little  thing  to  be  manied.  And  then  she  and 
Rose  are  already  like  sisters,  and  I  fancy  no  one  would 
have  sjited  her  better  for  a  real  sister  th.in  Ned's' 
choice." 

"And  she  promised,  yott  say,"  interrupted  ChariiOi 
iu  a  strange  voice. 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  was  willing  enough  to  premise.  0£ 
course  she  has  loved  him  this  long  whue,  and  this  Wi'.s 
her  last  opportunity.  You  know  v.  fi  are  all  going  hoii-e 
to-morrow.  Ah,  me,  if  we  were  all  as  bappT  as  dear 
Daisy  !" 

"  Could  you — can  you  love  " 

Charlie  Calhoun  stum'oled,  and  nearly  fell,  as  Ned 
Terry  came  rushing  recklessly  towards  him,  and,  of 
coiitse,  that  sentence  was  left  unfinished. 

"  Rose  sent  me  for  you,  Charlie.  She  says  she  pro- 
mised you  this  dance." 

"  Tes,  of  course — "  he  began,  •with  a  very  red  face, 
and  a  feeling  of  actual  relief  at  zhe  bottom  of  his 
heart. 

And  then  Ned  begged  Miss  Baring  to  dance  ■with 
him,  and  had  led  her  away  in  triuujph. 

Do  you  drer.m  that  he  had  overcome  temptation, 
Vv'ithout  a  struggle '  He  knew  that  Daisy  liked  bin.', 
and  perhaps  if  Charlie  ma;  risd  some  one  else  she  might 
yet  be  his  wife.  But  could  he  consent  to  ■win  her  in 
that  way  : 

"  No  : — a  thousand  times  r.o  '"  he  said  to  himroif. 
"  I  love  her  too  v.-ell  for  that.  I  sh.ill  have  had  my 
share  of  happiness  in  the  world  if  I  can  make  her 
happy.  ^ 

Aud  so  Hi  waited  until  the  dance  was  over,  and  put- 
I  tiiig  his  hand  oil  Charlie's  arm  begged  him  to  corns  out 
w  ith  him.  And  then  out  under  tbe  sweet  stars  and 
tbe  swaying  leaves,  he  told  him  just  Trhat  had  hap- 
■pened — that  he  had  asked  Daisy  to  be  his  wife,  bat  she 
refused  him.'' 

"  And  it  is  because  she  loves  you,  Charlie  !  'JTou 
seo  now  why  I  didn't  want  you  to  propose  to  Miss 
Baring,  and  so  lose  your  chance  of  winning.  D.'iisy." 

"Ned.  you  are  the  noblest  fellow  in  the  worli  I 
dun't  believe  I  have  another  friend  living  who  would 
h-ave  done  for  me  what  you  have  done  to-night  '." 

"  I  couldn't  have  done  it  either  if  I  had  ioved  her 
anr  less,"  he  answered  in  a  choked  kind  cf  voice. 
"  Leave  me  now,  old  fellow,  and  go  and  lind  Daisy.  " 

He  wTung  liis  friend's  hand  and  went  aw.iy,  but  he 
have  not  fcr  to  go.  There  was  a  glimmer  of  white 
lace  amotig  the  trees,  and  a  glitter  of  'golden  hair  ; 
there  Tvas  Daisy  herself  bending  over  a  rose'oush  in  tho. 
vain  attempt  to  sever  a  white  rose  from  the  stem. 

"  Daisy,"  whispered  a  well-known  voice  that-  mace 
pulses  quicken  ;  "  D.visy.  let  me  give  you  the  rose  ! 
Rut,  oh.  darling,"  he  said,  puttin;^  t'ne  rose  in  her 
hand,  and  clasping  her  close  to  his  beating  heart,  "  my 
love  goes  with  it !    Wiil  you  take  both,  Daisy  r' 

What  she  said  was  below  her  breath,  and  lovers* 
b'.nguacie  c?.nnot  alv.-ays  be  litcrai'T  translated  ;  but 
hor  sweet  fac?  itveut  down  o:i  Chsriie's  shoulder,  and 
she  did  not  put  away  his  detaining  arm. 

"  Is  it  reaily  true,  dear  Daisy,  are  you  .-.11  my  own  V 

"  If  you  care  to  take  me,"  she  whispered  back  with 
a  soft  bhtsh  on  her  cheek. 

V>'ho  will  blame  him  if  iie  li-rt'sd  thetrosy  iittlo  face, 
like  a  sweet  flower  surrounded  by  sunshine,  and  left 
upon  it  theixjyal  seal  of  a  lover's  kisses  ? 

Not  you  wiio  have  felt  such  kisses  on  your  own  lips, 
in  some  sweet  far-av/ay  June— not  you  . 
I  Before  the  snow  cams  Daisy  was  a  wife  ;  but  not 
I  until  a  rosy  little  babe  lay  smiling  on  her  knees  ci.2 
j  her  hus'oand  tell  her  how  near  he  once  came  to  losing 
I  her,  and  whose  hand  had  been  stretched  out  to  save 
j  bim. 

I  And  Daisy  looked  up,  her  happy  eyes  full  of  tears 
j  and  said  : 

I     "  Let  us  call  our  boy  Ned,  d^ar  Charlie !" 
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EOAYARD  CAMrBI' LL'iS  WIFE. 

It  had  been  a  vci-y  plflasant  f^uinn'ier.  The  two  girls, 
Dova  Earris  and  Diana  Oliver,  both  thought , so,  and. 
Kow.ii-d  Cftmpiiell  coafsssed  that  it  had  bsen  the  hap- 
-  iixst  summer  of  his  iiie.  A  strange  confef.sion,  too, 
ior  him  to  make  ;  that  a  quiet  siitamer,  in  tiie  rural 
regioiis,  with  only  &e  society  of  two  young  ladies, 
c.iide  fram  the  country  maidens  and  youth  who  lived 
.iuout  Greenvaie,  was  more  eiijoyaule  than  summers  at 
tlie  e-easide,  and  at  the  gay  watering-places,  where  he 
had  usually  spent  his  tiuie.    But  he  spoke  the  truth. 

He  was  a  grand  man,  physically  and  mentally.  Tall, 
Etro-ag,  dark,  with  wonderful  eyes,  that  held  you  with 
R  li.amekss  po.vec.  rie  was  very,  learned,  too,  a  iina 
scholar,  and  something  of  a  poet,  and  wealthy  withal. 

He  had  been  a  society  man  for  years.  This  summer 
he  determined  to  shut  himself  from  the  gay  world,  and 
rest.  So  he  cams  down  to  Greenvaie,  where  lived  his 
good  old  aunt,  in  her  roomy  larni-house,  and  there  he 
ensconced  himself  ior  the  sunirner. 

"  Tii;-.'e  will  be  n^^  soolaty  here  for  you,"  his  Aunt 
Helen  toldiiim.  IC o  one  tha;  you  pan  ev^.n  enjoy  a  chat 
v/ith,  u;ilesoit  be  Dora  Hariis,  Squire  Hi.rni'a  ciau^'h- 
te-r.  SLe  is  a  STeet  girl,  aud  a  nice  little  body  as  wcil. 
t;he  oftea  conies  and  reads  to  me,  my  eld  eyes  are  so 
])oor  and  dim.  Ker  father  is  an  able  man,  and  quita 
l.tiAied  up  to  in  these  parts." 

Taat  very  afternoon  Dora  pres-^ntsj  herself  at  Aunt 
£olen's.  She  did  nut  kuow  of  the  arrival  at  the  old 
i.trm-^ouse,  and  came  bounding  in,  in  her  usual  care- 
Ifes.s  way,  hafc  iithand,  before  she  ca\igLt  sight  of  the 
etvanger  s-iated  at  the  open  window.  T-ivU  she  stoppsd, 
all  coafusion. 

"  It  is  my  nephew,  Mr.  Campbell,  Jiiss  Harris.  How- 
ard, th;s  is  my  dear  young  fnend.  Dora  Harris,  of 
wh.jm  we  v/ere  just  speaking,"  tl'.e  old  lady  said  with 
courteous  grice.  TLsu  turning  to  Dora,  "■  I  was  juit 
t^liiiig  my  nephew  t'.at  he  would  find  Greenvaie  veiy 
dull,  bill  I  hoped  ia  your  society  he  would  find  some 
picisure.  He  has  come  to  spend  the  summer  with  us." 

"  1  am  sure  we  shall  be  giad  to  welcome  him  to  our 
home,"  Dora  answered,  blushing  beauiifully,'  "  aud 
after  next  week  he  will  find  ic  quite  plea-aiU,  for  my 
cousin,  iliss  Oliver,  from  the  city,  is  coming  to  spend 
tae  summer  in  Greanvale  al.so.  Sihe  is  a, charming 
girl,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Campbell  wiil enjoy hcrsociety." 

Howard  bo'veJ  his  head.  "  I  am  sure  Greenvaie 
does  not  need  the  addition  of  another  lady  to 
make  iz  a  most  attractive  resort,"  he  said,  smilingly  ; 
"  bat  I  presume  I  shall  enjoy  yuur  couJn's  society,  as 
yoa  s.r.f.  At  all  events  I  shall  take  the  advantage  of 
your  permission,  and  call  at  an  early  day. 

Howard  did  call  twice  before  Diana  Oliver  came. 
He  louud  Dora  a  most  sweet  girl,  as  his  aunt  had  said — 
sweet  in  pei-son  and  mind — gentle,  iatelligent.  modest, 
and  with  the  bearing  of  a  lady — a  fre.^h,  fair,  unao- 
phi.sticated  child  of  nature.  He  found  Diana  Oliver 
s.^mething  di'&rent.  Sue  was,  as  Dora  had  said,  a 
thoroughly  charming  woman.  She  had  seen  twenty- 
four  years,  and  bad  been  in  society  all  her  life.  She 
had  danced  aud  flirttd  till  her  very  soul  was  sick  of  it 
all.  She  had  been  admired,  and  petted,  and  loved;  she 
had  hx'edon  admira  tion  till  she  iufui  grovrn  weary  of  it.  ( 
E.he  had  fancied  a  doaen  men,  aud  never  loved  one. 
Au  least  she  told  herself  so,  and  tried  to  believe  it. 
Lut  down  in  the  depths  of  her  heart  she  knew  that  she 
had  lovpd  one  man,  years  ynd  years  ago — it  seemed 
ages— in  the  nr.st  flr.sh  of  her  "beautiful  youth,  when 
slie  was  as  innocent  of  flirtations  and  all  things  of 
tbao  kind  as  Dora  Harris.  She  had  loved  a.  noble  man, 
many  years  her  senior,  who  looked  upon  her  3s  a 
pretty  child,  and  married,  and  died,  never  suspecting 
how  she  cared  for  him.  She  could  reniembev 
her  sharp,  bhnd  agony  whcu  she  heard  of  his 
marriage,  and  her  holy  sorrow  at  his  death. 
Since  then  she  had  fancied  herself  iu  love  a  dozen 
timss,  but  always  awoke  to  the  consciousne.53  ot  her 
mistake  ere  it  was  too  late.  She  believed  that  she 
should  love  again — that  her  heart  was  capable  of  a 
strand  passion,  and  she  awaited  its  coming.  But  she 
was  weary  of  society,  and  was  glad  to  hide  heiself  in 
the  rural  wilds  of  Greenvaie. 

And  there  she  found  Howard  Camnbell,  the  invin- 
cible. He  was  not  a  stranger  to  her.  She  knew  him 
by  reputation.  Knew  him  to  be  the  sought  after,  the 
admired,  the  invulDoiabie.  Perhaps  Howaid  Camp- 
bali  had  .some  moiiioiy  of  his  early  yowh  that  filled 
up  the  guest-chamber  in  his  heart.    At  all  events 


the  room  seemed  likely  to  go  unoccupied  by  any  liv- 
ing creature  since  belles  and  beauties  tried  their  arts 
upon  him  vainly. 

He  was  a  superb  specimen  of  manhood  Dinna  con- 
fessed. She  did  not  wtmdar  that  ambitious  belles 
longed  to  see  him  a!,  their  feet.  It  would  not  be  a 
diinoult  task  for  any  woman  to  lova  him,  she  thought. 

He  ca,me  often  to  the  Karris  home.  Almost  every 
evening  the  t-.ree  spent  together.  He  showed  no  pre- 
ference ;  was  as  courtly  and  attentive  to  Dora  as  to 
Diana,  but  devoted  to  neither.  It  galled  Diana  a 
little.  She  was  not  ac.iu^i^omed  to  this  .style  of  treat- 
ment from  men.  Tiiey  usually  did  shov,-  a  preference 
in  her  society.  And  Howard  CampV-!l  wii.s  so  inuch 
grander  and  nobler  than  any  mr.n  sue  had  seen  iu 
years  and  years.  l\o  woman  could  retist  him,  she 
thought,  if  he  were  once  to  plead. 

The  pleasant  days  parsed  by.  It  seemed  lite  a  golden 
dream,  the  happy  .-iummer  as  it  slip(  ed  into  the 
past.  And  now  Diana  was  p'oing  bic":  to  her  city 
home.    Letters  from  her  parents  i<n  1  _ ivtii  r^  d 

in  upon  her  begging  her  to  return,  i-hi-  v.  u-.  re  ved 
and  refreshed,  and  she  knsv/  that  she  mu^t  go.  So 
she  began  to  pack  her  trunks,  and  make  her  prepara- 
tions for  departure.  There  was  a  dull  ache  at  her 
heart  as  she  did  ir,aa  ache  that  she  wordcred  at.  "Am 
I  in  luve  at  last  shs  asked  h'.a-.self  ;  I  am  aireid  so. 
He  is  the  grandest  mau  I  ever  saw — a:id  1  cannot 
reach  his  heart." 

But  she  had  reached  it  already.  Ee  surprised  her 
sitting  alone  by  the  windov.-  that  evening,  and  taking 
her  hand,  he  began  in  his  low,  tliriliiug  voioa  to  tell 
her  of  his  love.  She  listened  trembliiig  -with  sudiien, 
strange  emotion.  There  was  much  of  surprise,  some- 
thing of  triumph — tut  was  there  any  love,  real  love  in 
her  heart  for  him  ? 

"  Oh,  wait,"  the  said,  "  I  cannot  answer  you  now. 
Wait  until  to-morrow."  Twenty-four  hours  before 
she  had  theught  that  no  woir  an  could  re.-.ist  his  plead- 
ing.   But  she  thought  him  unattainable  thsu. 

She  went  up  to  h;-,r  room  and  sat  down  to  think  ; 
and  sitting  there,  she  told  herself  the  saddest  thing 
that  ever  a  woi:iau  told  her  heart— that  tlie  power  to 
love,  wholly,  all  absorbingly  andpassionatsly,  had  for- 
ever .passed  aw.iy  from  her. 

''  I  thought  I  shoulil  love  so,  sometime,"  she  said, 
"  but  I  know  novv- that  I  never  1  c.tu.  Ino  man  could 
awaken  ;i  stronger  feeling  in  my  heart  than  Howard 
Campbell,  unci  I  simply  like  him.  I  thought  I  loved 
him,  but  now  that  I  know  he  is  mine,  if  I  choose  to 
take  himj  half  the  intare.sit  in  the  acquaintance  has 
died  out.  Xo,  this  is  not  love  iu  its  fullest  sense. 
Aud  yet,  since  it  is  all  I  can  feel  why  not  accept  him  ? 
He  is  such  a  gentleman,  so  noble,  I  should  always  be 
proud  of  him  :  I  cann6t  do  bstter,  and  it  is  not  plea- 
sant to  be  be  an  old  maid." 

So  she  decided  to  accept  him.  Just  then,  Dora 
came  into  the  room. 

"  Oh,  Diana,"  she  cried,  how  can  we  let  ycu  go  ? 
It  will  be  So  lonely  without  you.  So  lonely  ;  and  then 
in  a  few  weeks  Mr.  Campbtll  will  go,  and — oh,  lifewill 
be  unbearable  then  !" 

Diana  glanced  at  her  in  sui  prise.  The  passion  in 
her  voice  startled  her. 

S^e  sat  looking  out  over  the  hills,  with  sad  dreamy 
eyes.    Suddenly  she  spoke. 

Diana,  do  you  not  think  it  strange  that  Mr.  Camp- 
bell has  never  married  .-" 

"  A  little  ;  yes." 

"  I  wonder  if  he  has  ever  loved  ?  It  seems  to  me 
he  is  too  grand  to  lov«  any  earthly  woman.  Why, 
Diana,  to  be  loved  one  hour  by  a  man  like  him  a  woman 
ought  to  be  willing  to  die  ;  to  dis  any  lingering  death, 
too,  and  be  happy,  remembering  that  he  had  IdV^d.  her 
for  an  hour." 

Diana's  heart  almost  stopped  beating.  She  remem- 
bered when  she  had  loved  a  man  just  that  way.  When 
any  torture  would  have  been  sweet  to  her 
if  they  were  sent  as  a  p\r.n«hment  for  his  love, 
though  he  loved  her  but  an  hi.>ur.  But  now — ;why  she 
would  ratljer  lose  Howard  Carapbelrs  love  than  she 
would  suffer  an  hour's  pain.  She  looked  at  the  rapt 
face  of  the  girl  before  her.  "Dora,"  she  said,  "do 
you  feel  so  ?" 

"How  ?" 

"  That  you  would  be  willing  to  su.ffer  any  pain  for 
the  bliss  of  Howard  Campbell  .s  love  I 

"  Do  I  ?  Yes.  It  seems  to  me  any  woman  would, 
and^  I  feel  no  shame  in  confessing  it.  It  is  an  honour 
to  love  such  a  man  hopelei.sly." 

They  all  spent  the  evening  together,  as .  usual,  with 
n-!u.5ic,  converiation,  nnda  gau-.e  of  chess.  Diana  won- 
dered that  she  had  never  seen  Dora's  love  before.  Now, 
that  it  was  known  to  her,  she  saw  it  ia  every  glance 


and  act.  Her  mind  was  made  up.  "  Good  heavens,'* 
she  thought,  "  the  girl  loves  as  intensely  as  /  onca, 
did.  She  must  not  endure  the  agony  of  his  marriaga 
with  another,  and  that  other  one  whom  it  will  cost  no 
pang,  or  but  a  slight  one,  to  give  him  up.  She  must  be 
his  wife,  if  it  is  possible." 

She  was  to  give  him  her  answer  the  nest  day.  She 
gave  it,  standing  by  the  windcftv  where  he  had  asked 
her  for  her  heart. 

'■'  No,"  she  said,  "  I  cannot  be  your  wife.  I  eateem, 
respec:.,  and  honour  j'ou,  aud  I  thought  I  almost  loved 
you.  But  I  b.ad  forgotten  what  love  was  like  then.  I 
know  now,  Mr.  Campbell,  there  is  one  who  loves  you 
\\  ith  a  love  so  great  that  she  would  be  willing  to  die 
to-night,  in  all  the  flush  of  her  young  beauty,  if  you 
would  but  kiss  her  lips.  She  would  be  vrilling  to  suffer 
all  the  tortures  of  the  rack  to  hear  you  say,  'I  love 
you.'  She  is  pure,  beautiful,  intelligent,  and  would 
grace  the  mo.at  stately  home,  and  be  an  ornament  to 
any  society.  Such  a  love  as  hers  should  not  be 
wastocl," 

"  You  don't  mean — "  he  began,  but  she  interiaipted 
him. 

"  Yes,  I  do  mean,  Dora,  and  no  other.  Are  you 
blind,  man  ?  Why,  her  love  makes  me  ashamed  to  call 
my  regard  for  you  by  any  name  Uke  that.  I  should 
not  lo.so  an  hour's  rest,  I  should  not  suffer  a  single 
pain,  to  win  or  keep  your  loye ;  and  I  tell  you.  she 
would  die  for  you  !" 

"  But  I  want  you,"  he  said. 

"And  you  cannot  have  rae,  I  say.  1  am  not  worthy 
of  your  love.  1  caunot  be  to  you  what  she  would.  I 
am  exacting,  wilful,  perverse,  arid  accustomed  to  hav- 
ing my  own  way.  We  should  quarrel,  and  be  un- 
happy, I  know.  Dora  is  almost  angelic  in  disposition, 
and  will  be  to  you  what  I  never  could  be.  If  you  have 
any  regard  for  her,  for  your  own  happiness,  or  mine, 
you  will  niaka  Dora  your  wife.  As  for  me,  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  ever  marry.  Certainly,  I  shall  never 
marry  you. 

She  went  away  two  days  b.ter.  After  all,  it  did 
cost  her  a  sharp  pang  to  give  up  this  man's  love.  She 
was  so  tired,  and  the  love  he  oflered  her  seemed  so 
restful.    But  she  knew  she  was  right. 

A  v^eek  later,  Dora  wrote  to  her  in  a  burst  of 
ecstasy,  that  seemed  to  Diana  something  almost 
beyond  her  comprehension.  To  be  so  happy,  so 
heavenly  glad  over  one  man's|love.  How  strange  it 
was.  Well,  they  were  married  and  lived  very  happily. 
Diiina  goes  to  virJt  them  once  in  a  great  while,  but  not 
often.  "Aunt  Diana"  is  eagerly  welcomed  by  the 
little  ones  when  she  does  go.  She  is  never  sorry  that 
she  answered  Howard  Campbell  as  she  did.  Dora  is 
such  a  happy  wife  and  motlier,  and  Howard  is  veiy 
proud  of  his  family.  And  Diana— well,  the  world  calls 
her  her  an  r  old  maid,  a  passc'e  flirt.  But  she  knows 
that  she  did  one  good  deed  in  her  life,  if  nothing  else, 
when  she  refused  the  best  offer  of  mairiage  she  ever 
had. 


AN  EDITORIAL  "SUB." 
The  wife  of  the  editor  of  a  Western  paper  is  filling 
the  editorial  chair  of  that  establishment  like  'a  brave 
woman  while  her  husband  is  in  prison  for  contempt 
of  court.  She  is  tired  of  editorial  life,  however,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  paragraph : 

'•  We  wish  the  editor  would  come  back.  We  don't 
want  to  occupy  his  chair  any  longer.  It  isn't  pleasant. 
We  don't  like  it.  We  don't  like  to  have  tall,  beetle- 
browed  Bret  Harts  come  striding  into  our  presence, 
armed  with  a  heavy  cudgel,  and  demanding  to  know 
who  wrote  some  of  the  meekest  paragraphs  ever  put 
in  a  paper.  We  don't  like  to  dun  or  be  ciunned.  \Ve 
don't  like  to  have  the  proprietors  'of  old-esta'olished 
printing  otfices  get  our  printers  away  from  us.  We 
don't  like  so  much  care  and  responsibility.  We  are 
glad  we  are  not  a  man.  We  would  not  have  his  care 
and  anxiety  of  business  for  all  the  baUots  in  the 
United  States.  Women  who  choose  may  occupy  ex- 
ceptional positions,  but  we  had  rather  be  excused.  We 
never  craved  this  job,  and  are  not  a  bit  thankful  that 
ii  has  been  thrust  upon  us.  It  is  dingy  and  dark  ia 
here,  and  we  had  rather  be  out  in  the  sunshine. 
Shopping  has  inexpressible  charms  for  us,  and  at  is  a 
Tv  onian's  privilege. 

For  man  must  work 

And  woman  be  gay. 
Ee-ades,  there,  are  some  fine  points  of  scenery  about 
here  which  need  sketching.    So  let's  have  the  editor 
back  again,  by  all  means." 


Spotted  Tail  having  been  persuaded  thai  the  Eng- 
lish equivalent  for  his  name  is  "  Dolly  Varden,"  has 
consented  to  be  (ad)-dressed  accordingly. 


E  E  F  I  N  I  N  G  FIRES. 


BY  E.  OWENS  BLACKBL'HNE, 
Author  pf  "  The  Quest  of  the  Heir,"  <tc., 


[all  eights  eeseeved.] 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

WHAT  EDWAUD  &TANISIPEEI  SAYS. 

Fi'^e  weeks  ago  I  expected  to  have  given  JlisE  Tre- 
garaa  away.  Instead  of  that,  she  has  been  very  ill, 
has  had  an  attack  verging  on  braiu  fever,  and  the 
marriage  is  for  ever  broken  ofi'.  I  have  no  patience 
witJi  women  who  enter  into  engagements  without 
knowing  their  own  minds.  Poor  old  Provis  was 
very  aagry,  and  no  wonder.  I  hear  he  has  shut  up 
house,  and  has  gone  to  Switzerland  for  the  autumn. 

I  called  several  times  to  inquire  for  Misa  Tregama_ 
Twice  only  I  did  see  little  Lctty.  How  pretty  she  has 
grown  !  NotwithstandiBg  her  access  of  fortune,  she 
is  the  same  quietly  busy  little  maiden  th.it  she  uver 
was.  I  hear  ,  she  nursed  Mis.s  Trrgaiiia  iv^lit 
through  her  illness  ;  a  privilege  which,  1  trust,  Si'iss 
Tregama  appreciates  as  she  ought. 

I  wonder  if  Letty  has  thought  over  the  question  I 
asked  her  before  last  Christmas.  Perhaps  she  has 
forgotten  it.  My  illness,  absence,  and  now  this  ill- 
ness of  Miss  Tregama's,  have  hindered  me  from 
«Eeing  as  much  of  Letty  as  I  would  wifh.  Certainly, 
she  has  blushed  beautifully  each  time  I  have  seen  her; 
"but,  then,  that  has  been  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton. I  have  not  been  able  to  see  her  alone.  I  fancy 
she  avoids  me  ;  and  I  am  such  a  big  coward,  afraid  to 
ssk  for  a  piivatc  interview,  and  put  my  fi'tc  to  the 
test! 

Only  T  shall  have  to  go  up  to  London  early  to-mor- 
row morniug  I  thiuk  I  would  go  over  and  see  my 
liltle  Letty.  I  cannot  help  calling  her  ''  my  little 
Lecty,"  for  I  cannot  realize  the  thought  of  any  one 
else  having  the  right  to  call  her  so. 

Now  that  I  am  in  London,  I  may  as  well  call  and 
see  !Mrs.  Bridges.  I  have  not  seen  her  since  my  ill- 
nees  ;  moreover,  I  like  the  good  lady,  and  she  silwa^s 
makes  me  welcome. 

The  same  house,  the  same  neat  handmaiden,  and 
the  same  kind  look  on  Mrs.  Bridges'  face  as  I  enter 
her  comfortable  sittingroom. 

'"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Stanistreet  ;  I  have 
not  seen  you  since  your  serious  illness." 

"  No  ;  and  being  in  London,  I  thought  1  might  as 
well  call  and  pay  you  a  visit,  Mrs.  Bridges." 

The  good  woman  makes  me  heartily  welcome,  and 
we  sit  and  have  a  long  and  friendly  chat.  I  am  in- 
vited to  tea,  and  accept  the  invitation  ;  it  is  unspeak- 
ably pleasant  to  be  treated  in  such  a  kindly,  homely 
manner  by  Letty's  mother. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  I  stand  ready  to  lea\  e — 
I  cannot  tell  what  impulse  prompts  me,  but  I  say, 
almost  instinctively  : 

"  Mrs.  Bridges,  will  you  give  Letty  to  me  '" 

She  hesitates  for  a  moment. 

"  Do  you  love  her  ?" 

"  Dearly.  I  asked  her  to  be  my  wife  before  she 
became  aware,  or  before  I  was  aware,  that  she  should 
inherit  her  present  property.  But"— and  my  heart 
dies  within  me  at  the  very  surmise — perhaps  Miss 
Bridges  has  formed  some  attachment." 

"Yes— you  have  guessed  rightly.  Go  and  ask 
Letty  for  whom  she  hss  formed  the  attachment." 

And  as  she  speaks,  Mrs.  Bridges  tales  my  hand  in 
toth-of  hers.  I  seem. to  have  an  inkling  of  what  bhe 
meanc,  and  with  more  emotion  than  I  ha^s  e\er 
befcre  felt  during  my  whole  life,  I  ask  : 

"  Is  it — can  it  be  for  me  i" 


'■  Go  and  ask  Latty.    Shs  has  t6ld  me  all." 

God' bless  you  I    Then  you  will  grvu  her  to  me 
■■  ^V!!iiagiy.    I  rmly  want  to  see  Letty  happy,  and  I 
know  she  loves  you." 

"  Sir  John  N<-irtoii  i.s  to  bs  here  this  morning  at  a 
quarter  past  ten,  sir,"  says  John  Barlow,  my  head 
clerk,  as  soon  as  I  appear  in  my  office. 

I  fear  I  use  bad  language  towards  Sir  John,  for  I 
know,  fiouj  experience,  thai  he  will  not  let  me  away  j 
under  an  houi-.    And  I  wanted  to  run  up  and  see  my  ! 
little  Letty  at  ones  ! 

Sir  John  comes,  and  Sir  John  goes  .it  a  quarter  to  j 
twelve.  As  1  am -bowing  him  out  another  client — a  pale, 
heart-broken  looking  woman — claims  my  attention.  I 
look  in  her  face,  and  ha-\'e  not  the  heart  to  deny  hear- 
ing her  cause.  Hers  is  a  sad  and  intricate,  story,  in- 
volving much  patience  and  consideration,  ho  that  lun- 
cheon time  arrives  by  the  time  she  leaves  my  ofiiee. 

After  luncheon  1  have  an  unavoidable  apiJointmeut 
to  see  a  gentleman  five  miles  away,  so  thei'e  is  no 
chalice  of  steing  little  Letty  before  the  evening. 

About  li.df-past  hix  I  present  my-self  in  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton's di-a\viiigr'>oui.  Jliss  Tregama,  looking  pale  and 
worn,  lie.-,  ou  thu  couch.  Mis.  Preston  and  Mits  Per- 
rot  are  there  also,  but  no  Letty.  I  do  not  ask  for  her, 
every  wiuiite  expecting  to  see  her  enter  the  ix-  m. 
Surely  ,-?he  eaiiuot  ha\e  gone  home  suddenly  !  Bright 
thought  I  I  c  (junt  the  tea-cups  and  the  iilates  aiouiid 
the  tabl"c  !  Yes  :  Letty's  arc  there  !  Mr?.  Pi  e.-iton 
begins  to  pour  out  the  tea,  and  Miss  Pernit  asks  : 

"  ^\  hy,  whatever  is  keeping  Letty  out  until  this 
hour  ?  surely  she  had  time  to  be  back." 

'■  Hardly  uiorc  than  time,"  saj'.*;  Miss  Trejfama  ;  "  it 
is  a  good  way  to  the  \Vene  Fnrui,  aud  she  wonid  in.-irtt 
upnii  !,;oiijg  there  fur  the  ti-eah  eggs  becau.5c  I  i'.mcied 
th-'ni." 

■"i't  :!  i.-  o\  t;r  ;  it  is  close  upon  eight  o'cl<)ck,  yet  Letty 
has  u'll  rt- •^uriicd.  I  do  my  utuiust  to  keep  up  a  con- 
versatiKU  with  the  three  ladies,  but  ;a  length  I  can 
bear  the  siusjuusc  uo  longer,  aud  say  abruptly  : 

■•  ^.Iv.-.  i'nst^.'U,  if  yuu  will  e.\cuse  me  I  will  just  take 
■A  -^alk  tottar'istlie  "Wenc  Farm  aud  meet  ilics  Bridges, 
ft  is  becoiuiijg  dusk,  and  that  is  a  lonely  road  for  her 
to  ):>e  on  alone." 

Out  thi  oiigh  the  town  I  hurry.  Can  anything  have 
happened  to  my  little  Letty.  For  a  good  mile  f  walk 
along  the  path  which  winds  by  the  rapid,  rusliiug 
Wene.  Presently  I  reach  the  narrow  wooden  bridge, 
at  the  other  side  of  which  lies  the  dark,  loue.-~'  ime  road 
leading  to  the  Wene  Farm.  I  have  a  good  mile  and  a 
half  yet  to  go,  and  not  a  single  creature  ilo  I  meet 
from  the  time  I  leave  the  foot  of  the  bridge  luitd  I 
reach  the  farmhouse. 

What  is  the  meaning  f>i  this  ?  Miss  Bridges  sta\  ed 
talking  aud  looking  at  the  poultiy  until  nearly  six 
o'clock,  but  she  had  had  plenty  of  time  to  have  arrived 
hom«  before  I  started.  I  conclude  I  must  have  missed 
her  whilst  coming  through  the  town,  and  retrace  my 
steps.  I  walk  slowly,  for  it  is  a  sultry  summer's 
night: 

The  thin  inooii,  ncwlv  nascent. 

tihonein  gloiy,  meek  and  sweet. 
As  Murillo  paints  her  crescent 

Underneath  JIadouna's  feet. 

A  glorious  night  !  How  I  wish  I  h.id  my  little 
Letty  here,  that  under  the  tender,  silvery  light  of 
this  new  moim  I  might  heiir  from  her  sweet  lips  the 
shy  confession  of  her  love  i'-T  inc.  L\"ei'y  twig  and 
leaf  is  tinged  with  the  faint  muonlight;  I  seem  almost 
to  be  able  to  see  the  shadows  of  the  s})iry  grass.  1  feel 
very  happy  to-night  as  I  lean  over  the  rustic, 
bridge,  thinking  of  my  little  I^etty's  love  for  me.  Al- 
most unconsciously  I  watch  the  deep,  rapid  wave,  as 
it  eddies  and  twirls  beneath  the  black  posts  of  the 
bridge,  rushing  and  flapping,  aud  twisting  and/turn- 
inz,  and  playing  at  hide  and  seek  amongst  the  flags 
and  water  weeds  at  the  side  of  the  river.  The  stillness 
is  so  intense  that  it  may  almost  be  felt  ;  a  solemn, 
holy  calm  soems  to  overspread  the  face  of  Nature. 
The  holy  time  is  (juiet  as  a  nun 
'  Ureaiulcss  with  adoration. 

But  1  mu.st  not  linger.  I  take  oae  last  look  at  the 
river  as  it  comes  rushing  along  ulvo  a  tilver  ribband  in 
the  moonlight,  when  my  eye  rests  upon  something 
which  the  twirls  and  eddies  of  the  v/aters  are.  trying 
to  dr^ig  out  from  imongst  the  reeds. 
K  black  something  I 
'     Whr  do  I  again  rest  my  arms  ou  the  old  bridge, 


and  intently  watch  the  ruthless  waters  at  their  play  \ 
I  know  not  why  I  do  so,  why  I  fe^l  enthralled,  n=- 
cinated,  unable  to  isave  the  spot .' 

The  v'hirling,  eddying  waters  never  cci:?  their  rest- 
lei-s  work.  Ah  I  they  conquer'  The  black  soniethiDg 
is  drifted  to  the  mid.st  of  the  stream,  and — oh' — the 
mortal  agony  that  crushes  the  life  out  of  my  heart. 
I  see  the  w  hite  spot  to  h's  the  face  of  my  littls  Leitf 

My  liltle  Letty ! 

I  loiik  again,  scarcely  belisving  I  se-?  aright.  'Ves  

viith  her  \\  hite  face  upturned  to  the  pale  moonli'^ht 
there  Ues  my  little  Letty. 

On>3  moment  and  I  am  in  the  river.  It  is  espHcially 
rapid  and  dangerous  at  this  point,  so  much  so"  that  I 
have  Efime  dithculty  in  reaching  the  middle  of  ths 
river  where  the  cruel  waters  are  phying  with  my 
darling.  ♦ 

She  is  in  my  arms,  and  when  I  gain  the  bank  I  lay 
her  tenderly  upon  it,  and  smooth  away  the  dank  hea\  v 
hair  from  her  face.  I  cannot  feel  any  pulse.  Opening 
her  dress,  I  lay  my  band  upon  her  heart.  'No  sign  of 
life  there.  Taking  out  my  pockei;  har(4kerc'ii:ef,  I 
wring  it  as  dry"'as  I  possibly  can,  and  v.ipe  the  damn 
from  her  sweet  face.  I  have  seen  death  too  often  not 
to  know  it  now,  and  I  know  as  I  impriat  my  first 
love-ki-s  upon  the  hps  of  my  little  Letty  that  she  will 
ne\'er  press  mine. 

The  shock  is  so  aw-f  ul  in  its  intensity  that  I  knftw  I 
do  not  fully  realize  my  loss,  and,  gathering  my  dear 
dead  darling  to  my  breast,  1  carry  her  to  my  own 
house — the  home  where  I  had  hoped  to  ha%  e  seei;  her 
a  happy,  loWng  and  Vjeloved  wife. 

The  doctor  I  send  for  corroborat-es  ijiy  own  oninion. 
Mrs.  Preston,  Miss  Perrol,  and  Miss  Tregama  all  come. 
Restoratives  of  every  kind  are  used,  but  they  are  of 
no  use.    My  little  Letty  is  dead. 

I  insist  upon  being  left  alone  Avith  her.  I  tell  them 
all  uo'one  has  a  better  right,  for  would  she  not  have 
been  my  wife  .'  And  were  we  Jiot  hu%b?.pd  and  wife 
in  tho  fullest  and  truest  sense  of  the  word.  So  1  put 
them  all  forth,  aud,  taking  my  darling  in  my  arms,  the 
tears,  bitter  tears  from  the  depth  of  my  he;irt's  de- 
spair, bmst  forth  and  reiievc-my  burning,  eye  balis. 

Never  before  in  my  life  have  I  cried  '  My  little 
Lctty  is  the  first,  the  only  one,  I  have  evor  taken  into 
my  heart,  and  I  cannot  part  v.ith  her.  Surely  a.  God 
called  "  mer'.iful"  cannot  be  so  cruel  as  to  t-ike  her 
from  me  ;  I  am  choking  !  There  is  a  bind  of  hot 
iron  pressing  on  my  brain  !  Oh,  God  !  I  am  gcing 
mad  I  ^ 

(To  be  Continueil.) 


E  L  L  I  E'S  GRAVE. 
tSUently,  eternally 

^-Vhere  dreameth  the  deaJ. 
The  stars  v.  ith  their  Band  eyes  s-weetly  shino 

Overhead. 
Tearfully  when  they  shine  on  thea 
Little  Ellie,  when  they  shine  on  thee. 
And  the  daisies,  lyins  close  dovi-n,  pice 

On  thy  bed. 

And  the  low  wicds  die, 

When  the  crrave  they  cocie  ncar.- 
They  would  not  disturb  thy  sleep, 

E!Ue  dear. 
They  would  cot  aw  ake  thee  with  a  cigh. 
And  the  bee  scarcely  hums  droiiiag  by, 
But  the  clouds,  sailinssUc-utly,  will  v,  eep 
Many  a  tear. 

The  cold  deathly  dew 

I.ieth  damn  on  thy  brow 
XnA.  our  iove  is  powerless  to  hear  thee  or  see 
-<  ElUe  DOW. 

But  the  augcls  that  love  will  renew, 
AVill  kiss  away  tlia  cold  deathly  dew. 
And  themselves  shall  no  hr.ppier  l  e. 
Darling,  than  thou. 

'  J.  H.  M 

BRE\KF.*ST.— EPPS  SCoi  0\  — (iH-\TEl  l  LANDCOMrORTTN'i 

— "  By  a  thorough- know  kiif;v  ef  tlie  natural  laws  vhicb 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  iiutiition,  ami  by  a. 
careful  application  of  the  tine  pvopeities  of  wcU-sclsctod 
cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  ha-.:  pioridcii  our  breakfast  taWes  with  a 
delicitely  ilavouroil  bever.ige  wisich  may  save  us  manv  heavy 
doctors'  liil!s.  "-^C'r'!  Strricz  0':i?etir.  SJsde  simply  with 
B'-ilinj;  W.«.teror  Jiitk.  SoM  liy  Orooeis  m  paAets  atly, 
libclVfi— "'  J-iMKi  ni'l's  A^D  Co  ,  Tlocv;  oiMthie  Cheiiiiets. 

Thrca<iiiecvi',-;-stre<!t,  aud  170,  l*ii:ca<lii!y";  Works.  Euston- 
road,  Jjondoii." 

M.i.MJK.vtci RE  OF  Coco.'..  — '•  We  v/i!l  uiiw  piro  an  iccsaiit 
of  the  process  adopted  by  il«?ssrs.  James  Eppsaiul  Co  .  xjcu-' 
factmei'S  of  dietstic  articles,  at  their  works  in  Uic  K';«ton- 
ruaU,  l.i>nd(.>n."—£ecAi  tide  in  Cat»5*i'*  Uvtus.  'M  (rwie- 


0;t.  SI,  ISTi] 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH, 


MIRIAM  EVEREST  S  LOVERS. 


To  lilariam  E'^erest's  friends  the  ■ivas  the  personifi- 
catiou  of  all  liumsn  loveliness — a  second  Cleopatra, 
•pritboat  the  sin-spots  stiiaing  ber  garments  ;  and  to 
ler  ocemies,  perhaps,  she  tvas  esactly  the  reverse. 
Haughty,  proud,  arro,<^ant,  these  v,eri?  the  terms  ap- 
olied  to  her  by  those  into  -^vhose  fact:=  she  had  never 
lEiiled. 

Steele  Wetmore  thought  her  a  divinity,  becaue  he 
■was  in  love  with  her,  and  because  she  had  smiled  upon 
hiq:; — t-wo  most  esceilent  reasons  for  his  opinion. 
Stern,  reserved  man  as  he  was,  this  woman  had  found 
tho^^'ay  into  his  innermoit  heart — into  the  very  holy 
cf  hohes  of  his  soul — jnd  he  was  as  completely  under 
h*r  influence  as  the  oharmedbird  is  under  the  sej-pent's 
■who  beguiles  it. 

^^^letiler  he  had  also  found  the  way  to  her  heart  was 
quite  another  question,  and  one  v,liich  he  dared  not 
ask  as  yet.  '^oo  much  himg  in  the  balance,  iinallj',  to 
rigk  it  either  way  ;  so  he  contented  himself  by  hover- 
ing about  her  coutinuallyj  and  haunting  the  Cedars 
morniag,  noon,  and  night,  like  some  hungry  bird  that 
jould  not,  or  would  not,  elsewhere  find  its  food. 

Miiiam  favom'ed  him,  certainly,  but  she  favoured 
other  chosen  few  also.  There  was  Doctor  Walt  Dray- 
ton who  came  every  morning  at  sumise  and  took  l\Ii- 
'  riam  cantering  oyer  the  hills.  He  was,  perhaps,  as  for- 
midable a  rival  as  Steele  Wetmore  had— or,  at  least,  he 
.was  feared  the  most,  put  Doctor  Walt  lived  by  his 
T*rof..'ssion,  v.-hile  Steele  Wetmort;  w.is  ;i  L-'nyemau, 
though  this  might  uot  go  far  iu  the  \ady'^  opinion, 
sine  J  Steele  remembered  hearing  her  say  once  that  no 
■one  was  deserving  of  more  honour  than  he  who  rose 
through  his  own  exertions.  Perhaps  she  had  intended 
the  remark  [>;utic\ilariy  for  Doctor  Vralt.  Very  likely. 
But  wheu  a  man  has  lived  thirty  year.s  before  loving, 
as  Steele  A\'etmoro.  had,  ami  thuu  faUs  a  slave  before  the 
goddess,  it  will  take  more  than  one  rival  to  make  him 
believe  that  he  cannot  c()ii'(iier  at  last. 

Steele  M'etmore  hail  full  laith  that  she  would  be  his 
'.n  the  end,  for  ha  believed  iu  fate,  and  the  fates  un- 
doubtedly meant  her  for  hina.  Or,  if  they  did  not,  he 
would  win  her,  in  spite  of  fates  or  funes  either.  Let 
my  one  who  dared  come  between  him  and  his  pur- 
pose take  care  .'  for.  never  a  man  had  a  stronger  will 
than  this  same  Ste.ele  Wetmoro. 

He  rode  up  to  the  Cedars  one  °arly  September  morn- 
ing, just  as  the  suu  was  rising,  hoping  to  forestall  Dr. 
Walt,  and  secure  Mil  iam  for  huiiself ;  but  he  had  been 
there  before  him,  and  they  wero  already  gone;  so  he 
turned  about  and  cantered  up  and  down  the  gravel 
road  leading  to  the  house,  waiting  thvis  until  they 
should  return.  If  he  could  not  be  the  first,  he  would 
certainly  be  the  second  upon  the  board. 

In  perhaps  half  an  hour  he  saw  them  coming  over 
the  road,  in  the  distance,  at  a  break-neck  pace,  Miriam 
ihead. 

Only  race,''  she  said,  as  she  drew  her  panting 
boi".^c  up  beside  him. 

■'And  fairly  won,"  the  doctor  added,  also  drawing 
the  rein  near  them. 

■•  You  breakfast  early,  Steele  observed. 
At  five,  pleasant  mornings— nine,  others,"  Miriam 
answered. 

Doctor  Walt,  inwardly  vrovoked  that  he  must  leave 
them  alone,  bowed  his  adieux,  saying  he  had  an  un- 
avoidable engagement  at  eight,  and  departed. 

"  It  is  my  turn  now,  is  it  not  '■"  Steele  asked. 

He  thought  Miriam's  face  had  sobered  at  Doctor 
Walt's  leaving. 

■'  Yes,  if  you  please.  Suppose  we  go  down  to  the 
>T-Tpies  for  a  quiet  talk  ;'" 

''  Well.  Kothing  would  please  me  more." 

What  an  opportunity  for  hiai. 

They  reined  their  horses  through  the  gnarled  gate 
back  01  the  house,  and  down  a  footpath  leading  out  of 
the  grounds  and  into  the  road  towards  the  river,  then 
cantering  on  tor  7)srhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  they 
came  under  the  gorgeoub,  m.tny-coloured  trscs.  The 
fja  glinted  down  upon  them  through  the  branches, 
incl  Eo^?-  and  then  .a  bird  trilied  his  song  above  their 
heads.    Otherwise,  they  wo>re  quite  alone. 

''You  do  not  believe  in  dreai^is,  do  you  :''  she  be- 
gan with. 

"Xo.    Viliy  '  ' 

"  I  suppcfcs  you  did  not.    Eut,  nevei-'iheleas,  I  hue  I 


been  so  oppressed  with  terrible  night  ■visions  for  a  week 
back,  that  they  begin  to  have  their  etiect.  I  am 
actually  growing  to  believe  in  them,  and  half  fear  some 
impeding  evU." 

An  amus.ed  smile  half  broke  over  Steele  Wetmore's 
face,  but  died  away  as  Miriam  caught  the  esprsssioa 
in  his  eyes. 

'•  You  are  laughing  at  me.  Therefore  you  are  not 
my  friend." 

She  spoke  in  sober  earnest. 

■■'  I  did  not  suppose  you  admitted  me  within  that 
charmed  circle.  I  have  never  been  very  fortunate  in 
making  many  friends."  He  said  it  with  a  reserved 
bitteraess,  as  if  more  ti-uth  lur^ked  under  his  \vords 
than  ha  cared  to  have  re^-ealed. 

"  Nor  I.  Let  us  cross  hands  upon  that,"'  Jliriam 
said,  with  suden  animation,,  at  the  same  tune  extend- 
ing her  hand,  from  which  she  had  drawn  the  glove. 

'■  You  '  You  say  that,  who  can  bind  any  you  choose 
to  your  throne." 

Her  face  was  gloomy  and  sad  a|  she  answered  hi'm  : 

'■  You  are  mLstaken.  I  am  in  need  of  a  friend.  Such 
an  one  as  you  might  be,  if  you  would." 

Steele  %\'etmore"s  face  grfiv  luminous.  He  bent 
towards  her,  looking  into  her  eyes  eagerly,  as  only  one 
who  loved  her  as  he  did  \\  as  capable  of  looking. 

'•  I  will  be  your  friend  forever,  if  you  -tt-ill  accept  me. 
Love  you  as  no  mortal  ever  loved  you  before,' '  ha 
said." 

Oh,  I  do  not  mean  that  !  Not  that !  How  could 
you  have  misunderstood  me  so 

He  was  upright  in  his  saddle  in  a  second,  his  eyes 
dilated  and  flashing.and  his  whole  face  hard  as  a  rock. 

"All  women  are  devils,  and  aU  men  are  fools  '."  he 
said,  in  a  clear  ringing  tone,  and  putting  the  spurs 
into  his  horse,  he  dashed  down  the  road  like  a  mad- 
man, leaving  Miriam  alone. 

Miriam  was  sorry,  to  say  the  least.  If  she  could 
only  have  bound  him  to  her  as  a  true,  loyal  friend, 
what  a  comfort  it  would  have  been  to  her.  But  here 
he  had  thought  her  fishing  for  a  hubband  !  Bah  I  Her 
face  flushed  angrily.  Would  no  one  understand  her 
then  ?  She  needed  friends,  uot  lovers,  the  t';rned 
her  horse's  head,  and  touching  him  with  her  ri-iing 
whip,  i^ode  swiftly  away  iu  the  opposite  direction 
from  which  Steele  W'etmore  had  gone. 

Her  anger  was  spent  in  the  long,  fierce  ride  she 
took,  and  she  came  hi'>me  quite  herself  again.  That 
evening,  while  Miriam  sat  in  the  moonlight,  running 
her  fingers  dreamily  over  the  piano  keys,  Steele  Wet- 
more  came  in  and  stood  beside  her. 

■'  Miriam,  I  acted  like  a  fool  this  morning,  and  have 
come  to  ask  your  pardon,"  he  said. 

"  Granted,"  she  answered,  quickly,  with  a  pleased 
face,  giving  him  her  hand. 

"  And  I  wish  to  be  your  friend,'*  he  continued, 
"  and  to  have  this  morning's  folly  forgotten,  if  pos- 
sible." 

"  Granted  also,  and  to  prove  it,  come  out  into  the 
grounds  with  me.    I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

They  went  out  under  the  full  moon. 

'■  You  ought  to  know  why  I  cannot  be  yours,  for 
such  an  unexpected  honour  as  your  love  deserves  some 
reward,"  she  said.  "  I  will  tell  you.  Long  before  I 
knew  you  1  v.as  loved  and  betrothed." 

Her  companion  started  slightly  at  her  words. 

"  To-day  that  mau  is  an  abandoned  inebriate, 
wholly  lost  and  ruined;  but" — she  turned  her  faca 
towards  him,  her  eyes  swimmingiu  tears — ''I  love  him 
yet,  and  can  marry  no  other." 

.  For  several  seconds  nothing  broke  the  silence  be- 
tween them  ;  then  Steele  said  : 

"  I  will  be  your  friend.  Your  confidence  has  not 
been  u'dsplaced.    Your  dreams  were  of  this.    I  see." 

"  Yes.  Oh,  such  horrible  things  as  I  have  dreamed. 
Th'ey  make  me  shudder  now.  Let  us  go  in.  This 
beautj'  oppresses  me  to-night." 

I^Doctor  Walt  was  just  entering  the  door  as  they  came 
up  the  step.i.    He  held  a  paper  in  his  hand. 
"  Miriam,  hei^e  is  a  telegram." 

A  quick  look  passed  between  Jliriam  and  Steele 
Wetmoi-e,  and  a  fcpasm  as  of  mortal  agony  sveut  over 
her  face. 

She  caught  the  note,  and,  hurrying  before  them  into 
lighted  hall,  opened  and  read  its  contents.  Before 
either  of  the  gentlemen  had.  crossed  the  threshold,  she 
had  dropped  upon  the  the  floor  in  a  deadly  swoon. 
Both  sprang  in  at  once,  and  the  housekeeper,  at- 
tra-jted  by  the  unusual  noise,  came  hurrying  in  also. 

They  ail  saw  the  words,  I  am  dying,  Miriam, 
come,"  upon  the  paper  lying  beside  her,  but  only 
Steele  Wetmore  knew  their  real  signiScancs  to  the 
prostrate  figure  before  them.  They  bore  her  to  her 
own  room,  where  she  mvaned  back  to  life;  and  Ions 


b:v  1  midnight,  she.  ith  oas  cf  her  servants  and 
■^to  Wetmcre,  were  on  their  way,  Miriam,  would 
not  allow  either  of  theas  to  accompany  Lsr  iurthe?  thaa 
to  the  hotel  where  they  stopped. 

She  stood  alone  over  her  disgraced  lover's  dylag 
bed,  and  alone  she  saw  his  P' -r,  miserable  life  go  oat. 

'■  It's  over,"  was  all  she  said  when  she  retua'ned, but 
her  M'hite  lips  and  d^ArksEed  eyes  vrers  t-oko'cs  enovigi 
of  her  suffering. 

lor  t\vo  years  afterward  the  Cedars  was  shut,  and 
Miriam  was  away — v/here  none  knew  save  Stoek  Wet. 
more.  Then  the  returned  as  saddenly  as  she  haii 
left,  opened  'nor  ho-ase,  and  reosived  her  nieadsaa  be. 
fore, 

Steele  Wetmore  held  his  grcuc-d,  a-nd  bspt  others  at 
a.  distance,  on  the  plea  of  friendb'hip,  hoping  that  by. 
and-by,  when  her  grisf  wore  away,  she  would  perba^os 
reward  him  for  his  f-iithfuiaess  and  devotion,  iiawa* 
not  mistaken. 

He  may  ha^•e  half  her  heart— at  least  hs  has  her 
hand — and  with  two-tliii-ds  of  the  world  the  heart  is 
of  little  or  no  consequence  ■when  maniage  is  the  game, 
so  wh.it  matter?  If  the  world  is  satisfied,  it  ill  "oecomeji 
a  few  side-gazers  to  fret  and  fume.  Fight  yoar  o^tj 
battles,  but  let  the  world  alone. 


EiiyST  OF  EDEZjSHEIM. 

I'll  te'J  the  story  kissing 
Tiiii  yfhite  hand  for  my  ■caias— 

>'f)  sweotar  heart  nor  falser 
E'er  filled  such  fine,  blue  vsms, 

I'll  sinj:  a  song  of  true  lo^e. 

My  Jlimi  dear  :  to  yoa ; 
C'yntfa'i'iO'  conrrj,riis — 

The  rule  is  old  and  trj«. 

The  happiest  of  all  lover? 

Was  Ernst  of  Edeltjieim  -. 
Asd  why  be  ■was  tte.fjaijniest, 

m  toil  yo'j  in  my  rliviK£- 
i> 

Oae  surnmer  toffht  he  •wandejed 

iVithin  ^  lonely  glade. 
And,  crouched  iu  mess  ar.d  iioosligit 

Ee  found  a  sleeping  maid. 

The  stars,  of  tcidaight  ^iftsd 

Above  her  sands  cf  gold  , 
She  seemed  a  slumfceriog:  states. 

So  fair  and  ^^  hits  and  cold. 

Fair  and  whits  and  sold  she  lay 

Beneath  the  starry  skies  ; 
Rosy  was  her  waking 

Beneatla  the  Rifcter'.j  jyes 

He  won  her  drowsy  fancjr, 

He  bore  her  to  his  towers, 
Aart  swift  \vith  love  and  iaughtei- 

Flew  laorniiig's  purpled  hocrs 

Eufc  when  the  thickenias  funbeaa:? 

Had  di-unk  the  gleamiaig  dew, 
A  misty  cloud  of  soitow 

Swept  oe'r  her  eyes'  decp/blue. 

She  buDgupiin  the  Eiiter's  ceck. 
She  wept'with  love  and  pain. 

She  showered  her  sweet  wana  kisMS 
Like  fragrant  suiumer  rain. 

"  I  am  no  Christian  soul,"  she  sobted* 

As  in  his  urm^  she  lay  , 
"  I  am  half  the  day  a  woman, 

A  serpeat  half  the  day. 

"And  w-hea  fi-om  yonder  bell-tower 
Rings  out  the  noon-day  chime, 

rarewe'J  !  Fare-well  forever. 
Sir  Erjicfc  -of  Edelshftlm  1" 

"Ah  !  not  farewell  forever  '." 

The  Ritter  wildly  cried, 
"  1  ■will  be  saved  or  lost  ■o-'ith  theCj 

My  iovely  Wili-Bride ;" 

Loud  from  the  loudly  bell-towei 

Kang  out  the  noon  of  day. 
And  from  the  ho^wer  of  roses 

A  serpent  slid  Sb'^  ny. 

But  ivhen  the  midwatch  moonlight 
Was  shiramenu^  throu^  the  grove, 

He  clasped  his  bride  thrice-dowerei 
With  beauty  and  ■ft'iih  love. 

The  happiest  of  all  levers 

Was  Ernst  of  Edelsheim— 
Eis  true  love  was  a  serpact 

Only  half  the  time  !  " 
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TWO  mXGS. 

The  one  great  trial  of  my  life  cAme  •when  I  was 
eighteen  years  old.  Ei^htseti  years  old,  and  pretty — 
that  meant  ready  for  love  ;  and  what  then  ? 

I  was  a  poor  sewing-girl,  and  lodged  in  an  attic  ;  and 
opposite  to  me  was  another  poor  girl  who  had  sewed 
until  her  cheek  was  as  white  as  the  coarse  cotton  skirts 
she  made  ;  and  at  last  she  fell  sick,  and  so  I  found  her. 

It  was  in  the  evening  that  I  heard  her  cough  first. 
It  was  a  low,  fatal  cough.  I  knew  it — my  mother 
died  so,  I  had  never  spoken  to  the  girl,  but  I  went  and 
knocked  at  the  door.  A  voice,  but  it  was  not  a  wo. 
jooan's,  said  : 

"  Come  in." 

I  entered  a  room,  poorer  than  my  own — more 
wretched,  because  neglected.  A  glimmering  light  upon 
the  table  showed  me  a  face  in  a  corner  of  a  great 
lounge  or  couch,  a  face,  but  the  figure  was  a  shapeless 
mass^ — a  cripple,  but  not  the  girl.  It  was  a  young  man. 
Ke  did  not  speak,  but  looked  at  me  with  two  great, 
surprised,  luminous  eyes,  and  guided  by  the  cough,  I 
passed  on  to  an  adjoining  bedroom,  vihere  a  girl  lay 
in  a  narrow  bed,  dying.  I  knew  it  as  I  looked  at  her 
clay-coloured  fa,ce  and  purple  nails. 

I  had  been  used  to  scenes  of  distress  and  misery 
from  my  childhood.  I  was  able  to  do  all  that  tliis 
poor  girl  required,  and  to  hold  her  in  my  arms  while 
she  made  her  dying  requests. 

"  Break  it  gently  to  Ali.  Ho  does  not  suspect — he 
does  not  know  that  I  am  so  low,"  she  whispered. 

He  is  my  brother — a  cripple  ;  he  cannot  walk  across 
the  floor.  He  will  have  to  go  to  the  alms-house. 
God  help  him.  Speak  to  him — know  him  ;  you  will 
say  then  '  God  help  him."  I  have  nothing  to  leave 
you  but  my  thanks,  *  ut  Heaven  will  bless  ycu." 

L>Q  she  died. 

And  the  brother  ?  He  was  walled  in  with  books. 
Eis  great  forehead  gleamed  out  of  his  dark  hair,  and 
ins,  eyes,  painfully  bright,  held  mine  like  loadstones 
when  I  looked  at  him. 

"  Are  you  Clyte  who  turned  to  the  sun  ?"  said  he. 
"  No,  for  the  sun  v/ould  tui-n  to  you.  How  beautiful 
you  are  !" 

*■  Will  you  let  me  be  your  iiisnd  ?"  I  asked.  You 
Iiave  lost  your  sister." 

His  dark  eyes  dilated.  I  never  saw  such  a  look  of 
horror  and  despair  on  any  human  face. 

"ilarygonej"  he  said,  after  a  moment,  "then  all 
is  gone.    God  help  me  !    0,  my  sister,  my  sister  !' ' 

I  tried  to  make  him  speak  again,  but  he  would  not, 
but  lay  in  an  apathy  like  that  of  death,  his  face  hidden. 
But  I  made  the  place  fresh  and  cheerful.  I  put  his 
books  upon  a  stand  by  the  couch,  and  tore  down  the 
dusty  curtain  to  replace  it  by  a  fre.sh  one.  I  v/alked 
railes  into  the  country  at  dayhght  in  the  morning, 
for  a  handful  of  clover  blossoms  to  put  in  a  cup  upon 
the  mantel.  At  last,  on  the  third  day,  he  turvied  and 
said  : 

"  Thank  you,  but  it  isn't  of  any  use." 
I  knelt  down  beside  him. 

Why  not,  Alf  ?' 
"  I  must  go  to  the  alms-house,  now.    Don't  you 
;ee  ?" 

I  see  that  you  are  helpless,  bat  you  shall  never  go 
ihere." 

"What  else:" 

"  I  will  take  care  of  you." 

"  You  ?" 

"  I,  who  have  not  a  friend  in  the  world.  Alf,  care 
for  me  a  little,  as  you  cared  for  Mary — teach,  me;  I  am 
as  ignorant  as  a  child;  and  I  will  stay  by  you." 

"You  are  not  my  sister.    It  cannot  be." 

I  lookfd  into  the  beautiful,  desolat?  eyes.  What 
wai3  it  that  rose  up  in  ray  heart? 

"There  is  one  other  way,"  I  said.  "VfiU  you  let 
me  be  your  wife  V 

''  God  bless  you,  beautiful.    I  love  you." 

Eut  when  I  was  alone  I  knew  what  I  had  done.  I 
had  put  an  end  to  hope. 

_  Eut  my  life  wr>s  sweet.  I  was  his  wifp.  I  sat  by 
him  and  worke^d  while  he  read  to  me,  and  that  was  the 
dawning  of  a  new  world;  for  until  then  I  had  known 
not'ning  of  what  w&s  inside  books.  Our  home  was 
fresh  and  neat.  Semetimes  I  eaa-ned  an  eztra  shillirg 
to  buy  a  bunch  of  pinks,  and  they  made  us  happy  f.^r 
a  weelc  He  loved  me  so.  Was  I  happy  ?  Yes.  Some- 
times zny  heartached  in  .a  dumb  way,  but  1  said,  *'  It 


is  ri-j-ht.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  I  am  glad  that  I  am 
beautiful,  and  tall,  and  shupely — he  delights  in  me  so. 
No  man,  sound  and  strong,  could  need  me  as  much  as 
he  does — poor  Alf. " 

But  there  came  a  change.  As  the  months  and  sea- 
sons drifted  by  he  grew  worse — spent  his  days  in  phy- 
sical agony.  I  would  have  torn  my  heart  out  to  save 
him  one  pang,  but  I  stood  over  him  htlple.is. ,  He 
m-it  my  eyes.  '^Darling,  darling,"  ho  moaned  in 'his  ! 
paia.         _  .  I 

A  physician  must  come.  He  crime — an  active,  skil-  ! 
ful  man,  whose  clear  eyes  qri.'stioned  ms  when  v.-e  I 
v/ere  alone.  . 

"  I  am  his  wife,''  I  .said.    "  Tell  me  his  state." 

"  He  will  die,"  he  said. 

Had  I  regret  then  for  what  I  had  done  ?  ' 

I  thanked  God  fca-  every  day  that  I  had  made  him 
happy.    I  left  him  neithej:  day  nor  night  ;  d:'y  hy  day 
his  face  grew  wan  »nd  spiritual.    One  niglrt  he  drew 
me  down,   and  looked  wistfully  into  my  eyes.     I  ! 
smilf  d. 

■'  Kiss  me,  Nelly.    Good-bj-,"  he  whispered,  and 
was  dead.    His  cold  cheek  rested  on  the  hand  which  j 
held  my  wedding-ring,  and  I  blessed  the  circle  of 
gokh 

V^hat  came  five  years  after  ?  Love.  V/hen  I  loved 
t)cctor  Summers  I  knew  that  I  never  had  loved  before; 
but  when  he  held  my  hand  and  showed  me  our  wed- 
ding ring,  I  looked  at  the  other,  and  said,  '■  You  will 
not  take  it  ofi" 

"  No,"  he  answered,  and  I  wear  them  both. 


EOW  A  LETTER  V/EInT  TO 
PAPA. 

Little  Tiny  Leigh  came  in,  and  stood  on  tiptoe  by 
the  escritoire,  where  Aunt  Sue  was  writing. 

As  she  did  so,  a  very  small  rosebud  of  a  mouth  mnde 
its  appearance  above  the  line  of  the  desk  at  auntie's 
right,  and  a  piping  little  voice  proceeded  from  it,  de- 
manded, "  Vat  you  doin',  auntie  :" 

"  Writing  letters,"  responded  auntie,  who,  with  a 
bunch  of  letters  and  a  quire  of  paper  before  her,  was 
very  dee'o  in  the  business,  indeed.  Then  a  fat,  dimpled 
finger  stole  cautiunjy  up,  and  touched  a  finished  pile 
"  One,  two,  fiee,   four,  amen  !"  counted  Tmy,  who 
always  cherished  the  belief  that  amen  stood  for  a  full 
stop,  and  made  use  of  it  accordingly. 
"  Vat  for  you  write  letters,  auntie?" 
"  Oh,  to  .=end  to  my  friends,"  replied  puntie,  bend- 
ng  over  her  work,  and  speaking  in  a  voice  that  seemed 
to  i.^^sne  from  her  eyebrov,-s. 

"  'V^Tiere  is  your  frifnds  ?"  persevered  the  child. 
"  Kvprywhere."   said  auntie,  v.'ho  happened  to  bs 
writing  that  word  at  the  n'oniert. 
"  Does  letters  go  ev?ri-nher.=-  ." 

'•'  Yf-^i."  rpii;  Winded  auntie,  slir^r.tly!  I 
'•  Would  ;i  lf-t,t.=!r  go  to  papa  ?" 

"  Yes."  f  .Vid  PMiitie,  again,  who  by  this  time  w?3  in 
I  ^i-.  f.  hp'irt  of  a  brilliant  description  and  did  not  hear. 
I  "  How  does  file  lett'n-  go  ?"  urged  she  again,  this 
time  touching-  auntie's  elbow  by  w.iy  of  experiment. 
This  exr  eriment,  a  far  as  auntie  was  concerned,  r<='- 
sulted  in  so  bold,  upwai-d  stroke  at  aq  acute  angle 
with  the  last  "hair  line,"  and  she  looked  up,  really 
out  of  pati^nfe  at  last. 

"  Oh,  T:nv,"  sr.id  she,  "  what  a  I'ttle  mis—"  but  she 
stooped  suddenly.  There  was  such  a  look  of  .^'pppal 
in  the  soft  blue  pyes  {3xed  an-<;ion,>;lvupon  her.  th-.it.ibe 
C")uld  not  find  it  in  her  heart  ti  visit  any  indignation  on 
that  smp.il  golden  head,  so  fbo  only  kis.?ed  thA  rosy 
mouth  and  said,  ''  Tkuntie  is  busy  just  now,  darlinir, 
and  you  must  not  disturb  her.  .Another  day  she  will 
tal):  to  -  'la  just  as  m'ich  as  ever  you  wi.=h.  Here  !" 
added  !->-e,  observing  the  look  of  disapi^ointment  that 
stole  over  the  .sunny  face  ;  "  see  !  I  will  make  a  letter 
of  you  and  serid  you  to  mamma." 

So  she  took  a  postage  stamp  o\it  of  the  little 
drawer,  and  parting  the  flossy  cuvls,  pasted  it 
right  in  the  centre  of  Tiny's  smooth  white  forehead. 

"  I  don't  know  how  lett»rs  goes,"  said  the  b.iby  girl, 
chuckling  delightedly.    "  Bofn  they  fly  ?" 

"  Letters  don't "'  goe.";'  "  said  anntip,  l.-ingbing,  "they 
go  through  the  post-office.  Now,  run  along  and  put 
yourfelf  in  a  post-office  somewhere,  anel  mamma  wOl 
be  sure  to  find  y^u." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  know,  I  saw'd  it — the  pos'-office — me 
;ind  mamme, — one  day.  It's  down  the  corner  and 
'round  the  ab'nue." 

So  she  trotted  olF  across  the  broad  library  floor,  ou^ 


into  the  hall,  and  Aunt  Sue,  having  heard  the  door 
clufe  behind  her,  returned  to  her  writing. 

Out  in  the  hd).  Tiny  stood  still.  A  great  thought 
came  to  her.  "  i  wiU  go  to  papa,"  said  she  to  her- 
self. Papa  was  gone  awiy.  Ke  had  gone,  oh,  Buf.h  a 
long,  long  time.  She  could  only  just  remember 
faintly,  like  a  dream,  son^e  kntt,  lo.'ing  brov.-n  eyes, 
and  a  gentle  voice  that  called  her  .  "  little  daughter." 
Then  the  ruoma  were  very  dark  one  time,  a  str  ing* 
bl-ack  ben,  covered  with  flowers,  wa.s  canicd'out  .-it  the 
di>or,  and  papa  had  never  come  b.'.ck  any  moro.  Never 
once,  though  she  had  run  all  thiough  the  houge  and 
garden,  cryir.g  out,  "  I  want  papa  !  I  want  papa  !" 
many  a  day. 

■fiut  now  she  could  go  to  him.  Tbey  toM  Ler  he 
was  go!;e  to  God.  but  wa.?.she  not  a  irtter  now,  -.md 
had  not  auntie  p.-.id  that  letters  could  go  everywhere  ? 
Aud  ii  she  could  only  get  into  t'a.j  "  pos'-oiSce,"'  papa 
wf  ul'  l  be  sure  to  find  hor.  Ye.=:,  she  would  go  to  pap.i. 
Thei  c  stood  the  hat-rack,  with  her  ov/n  sinall  jdck^y 
hanging  upon  it,  so  with  all  ber  strength  she  pu/shcd 
forward  one  of  the  great  hall  chairs,  climbed  up  and 
secured  her  hat,  put  it  on  hiudsidp  foiemost — poor 
little  Tiny — and  opening  the  door  went  into  the  busy 
street. 

Twenty  minutes  afterw.-»rds  Aufat  Sue,  having 
finished  her  letters,  crossed  the  h^U  and  noticed  tu& 
displaced  c'na'r  and  missing  jookey,  and  v/ond;Ted 
where  the  child  could  be.  At  that  very  moment  the 
clerk  at  the  post-office  heard  a  piping  voice,  iind' look- 
ing down  saw  a  strange  6i;;bt— a  tiny  creature,  no 
more  than  three  years  ol'l,  it  seemed,  with  jociiey-hat- 
awry,  its  svi'eeping  plume  tangled  v/ith  golden  curls, 
a  po;tage  stamp  shining  conopicuous  in  the  Cf-ntte  of 
a  polished  forehead,  and  wi&tful  blue  eyes  turned  up 
to  him,  glistening  with  a  g:e-.t  ^ope. 

"  I  want  to  go  to  papa,"  sr.id  the  voice. 

The  clerk  smll-jd.  "  V.'hore  is  your  papa  :'"  a^ked 
he.  * 

"  Gone  to  God,"  said  Tiny,  solemnly. 

The  smile  died  out.  They  had  sent  many  odd  p.T- 
cels  to  strange  directions  through  that  oihce,  but 
never  one  to  that  addrcE.s,  thor.ght  he. 

"  I  am  a  lettar,  and  I  want  to  go  no  papa,"  pleaded 
the  child,  her  yearnmg  ej-es  still  fastened  on  his  face. 

"  What  is  your  name  .'"  asked  the  clerk. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  blusteiiiig  business  man, 
bound  on  the  redress  of  some  grievance,  pressed  for- 
vrard  and  brushed  her  aside  ;  she  v/as  drawn  into  the 
current  of  peoole  passius;  iu  at  one  door  and  out  at  ano- 
ther, and  before  she  could  say  another  word  found 
herself  in  the  street  again. 

There  she  stood,  irresolute.  Her  heart  ached  with 
disapp'  intment,  the  ;ws3ers-by  jolted  and  bewildered 
her  ;  she  began  to  be  afraid,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  Suddenlj'  there  was  a  great  outciy.  The  fright- 
ened crowd  lied  into  doorways ;  a  pair  of  runaway  horses 
came  dashing  down  the  street.  ■  ihe  people  on  tile 
crossings  rns'ned  to  the  sidewalk.  No  one  noticed  an 
unpiotected  little  one  standing  therewith  blanched  fiwe 
an  i  eyes  wiVl  v/ith  terror  ;  iio  one  heard  a  feeble  wail- 
i;:;.  A  grtat,  burly  boy,  with  a  ba,<ket  on  his  aim, 
pu  .s  iiig  forv/ard  with  blind  speed,  found  something  la 
his  pathway,  and  bore  it  down. 

Then  it  was  all  over.  The  runaway  horses  were  ca- 
reering madly  on,  far  pa.st  V,-here  the  child  had  stood, 
and  there  in  the  dust,  trampled  and  bloody,  lay  the 
little  form  ^Aunt  Sue  had  dressed  so  many  times  with 
dainty  care. 

They  took  it  up,  the  velvet  ^  cheeks  white  as  snow, 
the  long  golden  curls  begrimraed  and  half  covered  with 
crimson  frora  a  deep  gash  underneath.  And  as  t'ney 
bure  it  homeward  with  t.'-embling  hands  and  throbbing 
ht  arts,  they  met  Aunt  Sue,  searching  for  her  pet. 

"  0  Tiny  ;  Tiny  ;"  said  she,  catchmg  the  child  to 
her  brea.st  with  a  aoh. 

The  white  lips  opened  a  little,  the  beautiful  eyes 
smiled  out  for  an  iustact,  and  those  nearest  heaid  a 
whisper— 

■■  'Ea,  I's  comiu'.'.' 

Then  the  eyelids  closed  once  more,  the  lips  wera 
motionless,  the  smile  on  the  dear  fice  grew  fixed. 
Little  Tiny  had  gone  to  papa.  . 

One  of  t'ne  religious  societies  of  the  metropolis,  de- 
scribing London,  says  that  the  police  boundaries  cover 
67(5  squre  miles,  .md  a  population  of  400,uu0,0u<'*  of 
inhabiUnts,  that  there  are  here  gathered  more  .7ews 
than  there  are  in  Palestine,  more  Scotch  than  there 
are  in  Edinburch;  more  Irish  than  there  are  in  Dubhn, 
m.^re  Roman  C.<tholios  than  there  are  in  Kome,  and 
that  there  is  a  gieater  variety  in  the  languages  spoken. 
There  is  a  birth  in  London  every  five  minutes,  and  a 
death  every  eight  minutes. 


D(j-LLY"S  GRAB.  • 


Doily  sat  in  the  balcony,  listening  to  the  music  ivitli 
a  half  weary,  hr.lf  pensiTe  air,  Trhich  touched  the  heart 
of  the  boDusome  young  gentkraaa  opposite,  Trho  wa? 
\r:;tcHng  her,  himself  unobserved.  One  pale,  round 
cheek  rested  on  her  little  gloved  hand,  and  her  eyes 
locied  as  tw  away  as  her  thoughts  seensed. 

"  Pretty  fair,  isn't  it,  Miss  Dolly,"  said  a  tall,  fair', 
haired,  vapid-looking  youth,  appearing  suddenly  before 
her. 

"Very,"  said  Do'.ly,  starting,  with  a  little  vivid 
blush,  as  she  made  room  for  him  to  sit  down  beside 
her. 

Dolly  made  her  face  a  little  brighter,  struggling  for 
some  show  of  civility,  but  she  W3S  vexed  at  the  inter- 
ruption, and  wondeied  that  she  bad  been  so  foolish  as 
to  allow  him  to  sit  down  bpside  her,  as  soon  ss  he  was 
tairly  seat-.d.  "  If  I  could  ever  have  my  sensss  about 
ae,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  Kow  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
listen  to  his  silly  speeches  ail  the  evening,  and  Will 
Bradford  will  never  come  near  me. 

He  leaned  over  Dolly  in  a  very  lover-like  way,  bi.t 
Dolly  did  not  notice  thst,  she  was  too  well  used  to  his 
devotional  xnanner.  He  wa  j  always  devotional.  He 
had  made  bec.x  yeux  at  the  young  ladies  until  he  forgot 
hi'jnself  and  made  them  at  his  grandmother,  and  he 
had  become  so  accustomed  to  talking  love  that  he 
talked  it  to  his  maiden  aunt,  to  her  inespressible 
horror. 

Dolly  had  bsen  travelling  with  her  father  and  sister 
for  two  years.  Mr.  J.  Herkimer  Browne,  as  he  styled 
himself,  had  been  travelling  also,  and  had  coolly  at- 
tached him=elf  to  their  party  at  Rome.  He  followed 
them  from  place  to  place,  making  love  to  Dolly  under 
rU  circumstances^  in  moonlit  Venetian  balconies,  at 
breakfast  in  Germ;'.ny,  over  sausages  and  sour-kraut, 
in  hotel  parlours,  within  ear-shot  of  groups  of  amused 
stringers  ;  while  they  rode  ou  the  backs  of  uncertain- 
tempered  donkeys  over  perilous  mountain  paths  and 
in  the  midst  of  tenifiic  gales  at  sea. 

The  last  time  he  had  really  begged  her  to  accept 
uis  hei'.it,  hand,  aud  fortune  was  on  the  evrning  be- 
fore, while  Dolly  slept  serenely  in  the  carriage  corner, 
on'herway  home t'roin  the  theatre.  Shevrenttothe  opera 
with  him  because  she  had  foohshiy  promised  to  do  so 
during  a  tit  of  abstraction  two  weeks  before,  but  she 
inwardly  resolved  never  to  do  such  a  thing  again.  Not 
that  he  was  such  a  bore — Dolly  rather  liked  his 
society,  generally,  because  he  ,  never  required 
tha  least  attention,  and  would  talk  away  for 
hours  without  seeming  to  know  whether  she 
were  listening  or  not,  but  they  had  only  been  at  home 
•,hree  weeks  now,  and  ijeople  all  over  town  were  saving 
that  they  were  engaged.  She  hoped  thatAVill  Bradford 
hfid  not  beard  it.  But  then,  she  thought  if  he 
had  heard  it,  he  would  not  belief  it,  he  knew 
her  too  well  to  beUeve  that  she  would  marry  such  a 
roan.  But  she  did  not  reiiect  that  Mr.  J.  Herkimer 
Browne  was  unknown  to  Wiil  Bradford.  Ke  had 
beard  of  him  as  Dolly's  lover,  but  td-night  was  the 
fast  time  he  had  ever  had  the  pleasure  oi  resting  his 
eyes  on  the  face  of  that  favoured  gentleman. 

When  he  came  and  seated  himself  by  Dolly's  side, 
h»  knew  by  his  devoted  manner  that  it  must  be  Mr. 
Browne.  He  had  heard  the  sto  y  of  her  engagem»ent, 
"out  hoped  it  was  not  true.  Her  cousin  Dick  denied 
it  rather  indignantly  when  his,  Vv'iil's  sister,  hap- 
pened to  mention  it,  only  yesterday.  Ke  said  that 
.Dolly  consiaered  hira  a  "cjre,  1.  ut  t'nat  he  v.'ould  follov/ 
'ant  r.bout,  in  spite  of  everythiiig, 

But  it  seemed  that  Dick  was  not  so  wise  after  all. 
"  It  1-5  true,"  he  muttered  to  himself;  "she  blushed 
when  he  spoke  to  h-r,  and  then  how  would  he  dare  to 
iiisume  such  lover-like  airs  if  it  were  not  so.  Well, 
Jolly  must  have  changed  since  I  knew  her,  if  she  cau 
abide  such  a  silly  looking  puppy  !"  And  the  young 
ruan  withdrew  from  his  post  oi  otservationj  with  a 
I -sing  of  the  mo.st  intense  disgust. 

He  dirt  not  care  to  watch  Dolly  loasor.'  .  He  never 
Tlv  ircd  to  look  in  her  face  agnin,  that  bright,  bewit'ch- 
irisr,  little  face  that  had  been  the  most  enchanting  of 
visions  to  him  ever  since  his  boyhood.  She  was  a 
false,  capricious  bit  of  womanhod,  distractingly  pretty 
to  be  sure,  but  b-^r.-ity  would  not  make  up  for  the 
Juc'k  of  a  heart.  Ke  did  not  envy  Mr.  J.  Herkimer 
BrowLe  his  betiothed. 

B\it  in  ipite  of  thi-',  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Will 
Bradford  was,  to  say  the  ileast,  in  an  uncomfort^.bie 
frame  of  mind.  His  lips  vreve.  tightly  comot-essed, 
his  face  was  pale  and  stem,  and  all  the  while  he  was 
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tugging  desperately  at  a  ring,  which  he  wore  on  his 
little  finger,  and  which  seemed  to  be  decidedly  too 
small.  It  was  a  lady's  ring — a  large,  lustrous  dia- 
mond, in  a  quaint,  rich  setting. 

"  I  never  wish  to  see  the  ring  ag?in,"  he  said,  and, 
hardly  conscious  of  what  he  was  about,  he  slipped  it 
into  a  grab  bos,  which  was  presided  over  by  an  ener- 
getic young  lady  in  a  Dolly  Varden,  who  was  trying 
to  induce  a  'cautious,  'and  not  over-gallant,  young 
gentleman  to  try  his  fate  among  the  many  mysterious 
packages. 

Dolly  had  worn  that  ring  once,  and  now  that  she 
belonged  to  another,  be  could  hardly  bear  the  sight 
of  it.  He  had  been  engaged  to  her  for  one,  little 
blissful  week,  and  this  was  the  engagement  ring. 
Then  they  quarrelled.  It  w.is  a  foolish  lovers'  quar- 
rel, and  might  have  been  settled  without  much  ado, 
but  Dolly,  during  the  fit  of  perversity  which  v»-ould 
sometimes  seize  her,  refused  to  listen  to  one  word  of 
explanation,  br.t  gave  back  the  ring,  telling  him  to 
find  some  other  lady  to  wear  it,  one  who  was  better 
suited  to  him  than  she  was. 

kvA  so  ?i!  was  over  between  them.  Dollv  went 
abroad  in  a  few  weeks,  and  he  had  not  seen  her  since 
that  time,  until  to-night.  But  Will  had  never, lost  the 
hope  of  winning  her  back,  and  when  she  returned  the 
engagemeiit  ring  to  him,  he  placed  it  on  his  own 
finger,  telling  her  that  he  should  wear  it,  and  hoped 
that  she  wo\ild  wear  it  again,  some  blessed  day — that 
no  other  lady  should  ever  wear  hia  ring.  He  had 
looked  at  it,  and  thought  of  her  every  d.ay  during 
those  long  years  ;  its  f.aph  had  br^en  cheer  to  him 
when  he  was  most  desponding,  snd  it  always  seemed 
like  a  little  link  between  him  End  Dolly,  as  if  she  had 
given  it  to  him,  instead  of  its  being  his  gift,  which  she 
had  rejected. 

He  felt  a  little  dismayed,  when  he  considered  what 
he  had  done,  but  it  wss'harf'ly  worth  the  while  to  try 
and  recover  the  ring  now.  He  would  let  fate  send  it 
into  the  hand  of  some  finery-loving  girl,  and  herenfier 
his  daily  straggle  should  b?  to  try  and  forget  Dollv. 

Dolly  was  weary  of  listening  to  the  rnu.si^,  and 
thought  what  a  doleful  wail,  "  She  w.".n<lered  down 
the  mountain  side,"  was,  and  Mr.  Browne's  voice  was 
not  a  pleasant  accompaniment,  so  she  proposed  a  pro- 
menade in  the  hall. 

Such  a  crowd  as  th*re  was,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
of  the  p-rpat  hall,  and  what  a  gay  show  the  tables 
made,  with  their  glitter  of  silver  and  gold,  their  gleam- 
ins  statuary  snd  quaint,  beautiful  kniok-kmcks.  The 
whole  atmosphere  was  heavy  with  the  perfume  of 
flowers,  and  the  smiles  of  the  dainty  saleswotnon 
found  their  way  to  the  pockets  of  the  gentlemen  with 
wonderful  ease. 

Mr.  Browne  had  laden  Dolly  with  bouquets,  and  was 
urging  her  to  accept  a<5  a  gift  from  him  everything 
which  she  had  the  indiscretion  to  admire,  never  heed- 
inj-  her  .-somewhat  unceremonious  wav  of  declining. 
Dolly's  head  ached,  and  she  was  dreadfully  bored,  but 
she  had  caught  a  slimpse  of  Will  Bradford,  esrlier  in 
the  evening,  and  did  not  wish  to  go  home  while  there 
was  any  ch?nce  af  meeting  him.  JILt.  Brown  thought 
sh»  might  feel  better  out  in  the  air. 

They  were  making  a  tour  of  thp  ball,  and  halted  at 
last  in  front  of  the  verv.  grab-'oox  in  v.-hich '  Will 
Br.'>.dford  had  deposited  the  rins'.  The  young  lady  in 
the  Dolly  Varden  Vv-as  a  friend  of  Dolly's,  and  ?hs 
staved  to  talk  to  her. 

Mr.  Browne  announced  his  intention  to  grab. 

"  I've  a  ?Teat  mind  to  grab,  too."  s?id  Dolly.  "  When 
I  WIS  a  child,  the  highest  point  of  bliss  which  my 
imagination  could  reach  wns  to  go  to  a  fair,  and  grab 
from  a  grab-box.  The  fates  were  never  propitious 
however,  and  \  have  no  reason  to  hope  tto.t  they  will 
be  more  so  now.  I'll  wait,  and  see  how  they  favour 
you  first,  5'r.  Browne." 

Mr.  Browne  with  due  solemrity  prncoeded  to  grab. 
After  groping  about  amonsr  the  various  pnrcels  for 
some  time,  he  finally  brought  to  light  a  small  bundle, 
which  contained  something  soft  and  of  a  peculiar 
shap'='. 

'■  You  should  take  the  first  thing  your  hand 
touches,"  said  Dolly,  reprovingly.  "  It  isn't  fair  to 
feel  each  of  t'ne  packages,  to  try  and  find  what  they  con- 
tain; and  then  by  doing  so,  you  miss  what  the  fates 
intended  for  you." 

"  Fardon  me,  Miss  Dollv,  but  you  never  can  miss 
v.-hat  they  intend  for  you.,  be  it  good  or  ill,  and  you 
murt  resign  yoursflf  to  accent  th^ir  gifts  whatever 
they  be.''  and  Mr.  Brown?  exhibited  his  prire — a  pen- 
wiper, the  drollest  one  ever  seen,  a  comical  grave- 
faced  monkey,  Tnad-^  of  sponge. 

"  I  believe  in  the  fntf^s.'"  vsaid  Dolly,  laughiVjg,  an'd 
lookin?  up  she  met  Will  Bradfo;-d'8i  eye,  which  was 
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fised  upon  her  v.ith  a  sort  of  anxious  eagerness.  E© 
was  standing  a  little  apart  in  the  crowd,  talking  to 
cousin  Dick.  Her  cheek  grew  scarlet,  and  her  heart 
throbbed  so  that  she  could  almost  hear  it,  but  the 
word  and  smile  v,-hich  she  gave  him  were  careless 
enough. 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  grab,  Dolly,"  said  the 
Dolly  Varden. 

"  Oh,  so  I  am,"  said  Dolly  starting,  and  hastily  put- 
ting her  hand  into  the  bos  she  drew  forth  something 
loosely  covered  with  brown  paper.  She  was  about  to 
undo  it  when  a  sparkle  from  amid  the  folds  of  the  paper 
attracted  her  attention,  a,nd  something  feel  to  her  feet 
with  a  little  ringing  noise.  She  hastened  to  pick  it  up 
herself,  her  heart  beating  quickly,  she  knew  not  why. 
One  c^uick  startled  glance  told  her  what  it  was.  Will 
Bradford's  ring,  the  ring  he  had  given  her,  as  an  en- 
gagement ring  !  Dolly  closed  her  hand  over  it  tightly, 
and  never  said  a  word. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Dolly,  did  you  drop  some* 
thing  V'  said  Mr.  Browne,  with  eager  gallantry. 

"  No,"  said  Dolly,  unconsciously. 

He  looked  at  her  ia  surprise,  for  she  had  grown 
very  pale,  and  there  v.'as  something  like  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

Will  Bradford  had  seen  the  whole  proceeding,  and 
he  was  looking  at  her,  too.  She  save  him  one  quick 
appealing  glance  and  he  was  at  her  side  in  a  moment. 

"  Oh,  W'iW,  Mr.  Bradford,"  she  murmured  in  a  iuW 
voiced  showing  him  the  ring. 

"  I  believe  in  the  fates,  too,  Dolly,"  said  he,  taking 
her  a  little  aside,  while  the  astonished  and  indignant 
Mr.  Browne  made  the  best  of  it  by  devotmg  himself  to 
the  Dolly  Vavdeu. 

Suddenly  Dolly  recollected  herself.  In  all  proba- 
bility Will's  lady-love  had  lost  the  ring  in  the  box. 
She  had  not  heard  of  his  being  engaged,  but  it  must 
be  so.  It  certainly  v.-as  the  ring,  there  was  no  mistak- 
ing that,  for  the  diamond  v.-as  cut  after  a  very  qUaint 
fashion,  and  Will  had  designed  the  setting  himself. 

"  Take  it,  Mr.  Bradfoi-d,"  she  said,  holding  it  out  to 
him,  confusedly.    "  It  is  not  my  ring." 

"  Then  it  does  not  belong  to  anyone,"  said  he,  refus- 
ing to  take  it.  "  Drop  it  into  the  grab-bos  again,  if  you 
will  not  keep  it." 

Dolly  hesitated,  and  locked  mystified. 

"  Dear  Dolly,  let  me  place  it  on  your  finger  once 
more.  I  threw  it  away,  because  1  was  sure  I  had  lost 
you,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  see  it  after  that.  I  have 
been  living  on  a  little  allowance  of  hope  all  these 
years,  and  it  fled  for  the  Srist  time  to-night." 

Dolly  looked  up  iuto  his  eyes,  her  pallor  brightening 
into  the  happiest  roses,  then  without  question  she 
held  out  her  slender  finger  to  receive  the  ring. 

The  ring  on,  he  carried  her  back  to  Mr.  Browne, 
who  was  still  standing  glomily  by  the  fa,ted  box. 

"  You  did  not  tell  us  what  you  found  in  the  box," 
said  the  Dolly  Varden.    "  Were  the  fates  generous 

"Generous  1"  said  Dolly,  lightly,  but  with  a  mean- 
ing glance  at  Will — "  more  generous  than  I  could  even 
hope  them  to  be. 

"  What  did  you  draw  then  ?  A  rare  prize,  I  sup- 
pose." 

Dolly  displayed  a  package  of  bon  boas. 

Dolly  and  Will  both  went  home  radiantly  happy 
that  night,  and  they  confessed  to  each  other  that  nei- 
ther h:A  been  so  before  since  their  parting  more  than 
t  wo  years  before. 

"  But,"  said  Dolly,  archly,  "  what  forlorn  maidea 
would  ever  think  oi  finding  her  lover's  heart  again  ia 
a  grab-box  V' 

A  SnciDAL  rAiULT. — An  inquest  has  beenlheld  aft 
Exeter  in  a  case  of  suicide  by  a  young  man,  rendered 
peculiarly  painful  by  the  fact  that  only  six  week.*  be- 
fore the  lather  of  the  deceased  also  died  by  his  own 
hand.  The  deceased,  Henry  Exeil,  carried  on  the 
busine.7s  of  a  mill-puff'  maker,  vrhich  his  father  had 
managed  before  him,  and  both  suicides  were  induced 
by  worry  connected  with  trade  aflairs.  The  fpther 
hung  himself  in  the  storeroom  ;  the  eon  shot  himself 
with  a  gun  in  the  same  apartment. 

The  Largest  Mariks  Engine  in  this  — 
The  Msssecger  de  Cromtadt  says  that  on  the  80th  ult. 
the  engines  of  the  new  armour-plated  tuiret-ship, 
PUrre  le  Grande,  were  tried  in  the  basin  at  Cronstadt. 
This  colossal  engine  is  of  l,4C0-horse-  power  nominal, 
and  is  the  most  powerful  that  has  ever  yet  been  placed 
in  an  armour-plated  ship,  .1,.350-horse  nominal  being 
the  power  o^f  the  engines  in  the  English  ships  Miao- 
taur,  Northumberland,  and  Agincourt.  The  engines 
v.'orked  from  the  first  moment  admirably,  and  were 
kept  goi;)g  for  eight  hours  without  any  necesaity arising 
for  stopping  theaa. 
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IIDDEN  HAZARD. 

YTixcereT  wishes  to  diive  the  proverbial  coach-and- 
iouT  tiuvugh  r.n  Aci,  of  Parliament  in  a  pleasant  acd 
profitable  fashion  ins  a  first-rate  opportuuity  at  pre- 
sent in  Dublin.    Re  ha?  no  more  to  do  but  just  hire  a 
tvcta  ia  m  nrcccupied  hous"?  in  a  l(^calitJ  frequented 
bj  sporting  men  or  idle  youths  vrith  money.    In  this 
Lpsitment  let  him  fit  up  a  table  vrith  the  thap  vert, 
the  red  end  black  diamonds,  and  the  six  packs,  or, 
fcettar  still,  let  him  put  his  trust  in  the  thirty-eight 
holes  and  borroTr  her  ■R-heel  from  Fortune.    This  done, 
ao:hing  remains  but  to  send  the  hard  word  round 
.among  friends  and  patrons,  and  thereafter  patiently 
await  what  may  betide.    vTs  rather  think  it  will  be  no 
surprise  to  hundreds  of  cur  readers  to  be  told  here 
what  they  know  already,  that  the  -trade  of  .lecret 
gambling  fiourithes  in  this  city.    There  is  hardly  any 
priracy  about  the  fact,  for  within  a  wide  and  loose 
circle  of  the  initiated  no  precautions  against  discovery 
asem  to  be  taken.    Curious  to  nseertsin  whether  the 
stories  we  had  heard  of  these  unrecognised  "  hells" 
were  true  or  otherwise,  we  adventured  upon  a  night  of 
ibis  week  in  search  of  one.    There  was  very  little  ad- 
venture in  the  business.    The  estremity  of  ot.it  peril 
was  a  walk  up  Grafkm-street  about  the  weird  hour 
when  supper-houses   yawn,  and  whatever  contagion 
may  b©  in  a  multitude  of  mised  drinks  is  breathed 
toTtii  upon  the  world.    We  turned  off  Grafton-street, 
r.nd  it  wasn'c  to  the  right  we    turned  either. 
Ihere,    in     a     side      thoroughfare,     stood  the 
tonse  we  sought.    Bright  light  shone  through  the 
drawn  curtains  of  the  first  flo>.ir,  and  the  street  door 
gaped  ajar  upon  an  entry  kept  purposely  dark.  No- 
thing could  be  more  unsuspicious  than  the  aspect  of 
;he  place.    A  low,  stout  man,  mufiled  ia  an  Ulster, 
and  smoking  a  pipe,  sai.tntered  leisurely  up  and  down 
■pa-st  the  door.    He  appeared  gravely  interested  in  th^ 
jpposite  sid'i-    of   the    street,    and    only  when  a 
policeman    came    the   way     did     he    curtail  his 
promenade,  and  lounge  with  a  longer  but  not  a 
faster    stride    to    the   entrance,    striking   up  as 
Qe  did  so  a  loud  and  lively  whistle,  with  no  particular 
?ir  in  it.    The  constable  passed,  unconscious  of  the 
glory,  and  maybe  promotion,  which  lay  but  an  arm's 
length  of  his  grasp,  and  the  great-coated  watchman— if 
indeed,  his  was  that  capacity,  for  we  .saw  him  playing 
later — resumed  his  promensde.    V\'e  waited  till  a  cab 
irove  up,  and  set  down  two  gentlemen  in  evening 
dress  and  a  state  of  distinct  hilaiity.    They  entered 
with  the  readiness  of  hahau'.:-.,  and  ha.lf  a  dozen  others 
'rollowed  in  the  interval  it  took  to  screw  the  iana,ccus- 
lomed  resolution  to  an  unusual  exploit.    When,  at 
ast,  we  boldly  marched  into  the  dim  h;'.ll,  made  our  way 
:o  the  door,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  very  Sanetu  m 
'A  Chance,  it  was  with  some  disgust  we  four.d  that  all 
our  JxesitatioEis  were  unnecessary.    Ko  j^initor  ques- 
tioned us  ;  we  were  required  to  pronounce  no  myste- 
rious password ;    the  midnight  viokitors    of  the 
law  did   not  glower  fiercely,   and  mutter  of  spiej 
said  blood  as  we  appeared.    Quite  the  other  way. 
'Ahe  door  of  the  apartment  v.'a=i  cpcn,  and  its  occu- 
pants might  be  heard  calling  the  phases  of  the  play  at 
cije  bottom  of  the  stairs,  if  not  in  the  street  itself, 
Betweea  twenty  and  thirty  persons  Wire  gathered 
Mftnd  a  roulette  table,  all  of  them  more  or  less  ac- 
Si-ely  engaged  in  the  game.  The  pig-faoed  lady  might 
iba-e  entered,  and  not  diverted  a  glance  from  the  Ssed 
and  eager  reg.^jd  with  which  they  watched  the  circuit 
o!  the  tiny  gli^be  spinning  like  the  great  world  down 
a  ringing  groove  of  chsinge.   The  tailleur  who  presided 
at  the  wheel  is  a  well-known  citii-e^n.    He  was  in  his 
>mrt-sle;i-,es,  bluff  wnd  per.jpmng,  but  not  with  ex- 
citement—ior  he  is  used  to  the  work.     At  one  end 
«£  tLs  tabl*  stood  the  crov^ier,  a  small  sharp  gus- 


I  tomer,  with  a  billi.irJ  Tnarkor  air,  as  he  stood  also 
in  hie  ahirt -sleeves.  Shall  we  call  the  third  mem- 
ber of  the  fi.rm,  who  guarded  the  fateful  board 
at  its  other  extremity,  the  hanquler  1  He  had 
quite  a  display  oi  gold,  notes,  and  silver  under  his 
hand,  and  while  his  rts-a-r'is  took-the  winnings  of  the 
bank,  he  paid  out  the  losses.  The  components  of  the 
company  were  easy  of  analysis.  Some  country  gentle- 
men visiting  town,  some  military  men,  two  or  three 
professional  seeming,  and  several  who  make  their  liv- 
ing and  take  their  amusement  out  of  the  staking  of 
money  in  some  form  or  other.  The  balance  were 
young  men  of  that  class  the  Claimant  figured 
out  as  created  for  the  benefit  of  people  with  plenty  of 
brains  but  no  money.  The  intense  earnestness  and 
absorption  of  the  born  gambler  was  exhibited,  by  every 
man.  At  least  three -fourths  of  those  present  were 
■playing,,  and  the  figured  rectangles  at  each  side  of  the 
table  were  thickly  dotted  with  sovereigns,  paper 
money,  and  whole  little  pyramids  of  silver.  After 
the  tailleur  had  deftly  set  his  oracle  .in  motion, 
not  a  whisper  was  heard,  and  unless  silence  was  a  rule 
of  the  pla<:e,  the  complete  stillness  of  all  utterance 
showed  most  forcibly  how  keen  and  serious  was  the 
play.  Matters  changed,  however,  when  the  little  ball 
stopped  and  the  taVltiir  cried  out  the  is.sues,  while  his 
assistants  swept  the  ventures  in  a  heap,  or  paid  out 
from  the  bank  with  equal  quickness  and  sanj  frovl. 
Then,  for  a  moment,  there  was  a  clatter  of  comment, 
some  laughing,  and  some  venting  of  epithet  and  exple- 
tive, as  luck  favoured  or  the  rever.se.  The  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  however,  speedily  called  the  players  to 
order,  the  whirr  of  the  wheel  was  heard  again,  and 
money  rattled,  and  eyes  watched  in  eager  silence  a  s  before. 
Upon  the  whole,  and  as  far  as  half  an  hour's  observa- 
tion would  afibrd  a  conclusion,  it  did  not  look  as  if  the 
night's  play  was  very  favourable  to  the  firm.  At  the 
worst,  roulette  is  one  of  the  fairest  games  of  chance, 
the  odds  at  the  side  of  the  bank  being  on  37 
as  against  35  for  the  player;  this  difference 
of  course  aided  in  common  gambling  by  many  auxiliarj- 
and  obvious  circumstances.  But  it  did  not  count  for 
so  much  against  the  numerous  and  experienced  players 
a  few  nights  since.  On  the  other  hand,  while  eome 
won  largely,  the  majority  lost,  but  in  sums,  propor- 
tionately less  than  those  which  were  wrested  from  the 
bank.  One  young  gentleman  was  hopelessly  cleaned 
out  in  fifteen  minutes  or  so.  He  took  out  his  gold 
watch  and  chain  and  laid  them  ou  ^'  manque,''  saying, 
"they  stand  for  a  fiver."  But  the  haaquier,  without 
speaking,  pushed  them  back  to  the  owner,  and  laid 
five  sovereigns  in  their  place.  The  gold  returned  to 
the  bank,  and  the  hanquler,  with  a  smile,  set  down 
the  indebtedness  in  a  volume  of  the  betting-book 
type.  It  was  rather  singular  to  hear  him  ask  the 
name  and  address  of  the  debtor  in  whose  behalf  this 
Uttle  efibrt  of  remunerative  liberality  was  made. 
There  were  no  dramatic  exhibitions  of  rage  and  de- 
sp.-iir  on  the  part  of  those  who  encountered  disastrous 
chances.  In  fact,  thera  was  no  occasion  for  them. 
Piobably  the  youth  just  mentioned  did  not  "drop" 
more  than  £20,  and  his  losses  were  larger  and  more 
speedy  than  any  others  which  betel  in  the  same  spruce 
of  time.  He  played  in  headlong  and  a  deuce-m,*y- 
eare  fashion,  arid  when  he  w.is  disposed  of  he  left,  per- 
haps to  procure  the  sinews  of  f^irther  warfare.  Others 
who  had  been  probably  cleaned  out  earlier  were  com- 
forting themselves  with  brandy,  which  was  circuhited 
in  bottles  appearing  and  disappearing  from  hand  to 
hand  after  a  mysterious  and  hunt-the-slipper  manner. 
One  of  these  unfortunates,  a  foreigner,  long  resident 
and  highly  respected  in  Dublin,  h.id  grown  sentimental 
'  over  his  mishaps  and  the  nepenthe  in  which  he 
I  tried  to  sieep  them,  and  kept  muttering  in 
I  hi£    native  tougae  a   little  refraizi        which  it 


was  sung  how  the  gambler  begins  "par  etre  dupe/ 
and  ends  "  par  etre  fripon."  Nobody  noticed  ti^e 
Gaul  except  when  he  broke  the  silence  of  the  play, 
when  fierce  "  hushes"  soon  hissed  him  dumb.  The 
tragedy  of  the  conventional  "  hell"  may  have  been 
terrible  at  Hornbourg,  but  in  the  illicit  haunts  of 
Dublin  it  is  rather  grotesque.  The  useful  brandy 
drown?  all  grief;  and  if  we  were  to  draw  harrowing 
pictures  of  the  deeds  and  doom  of  the  ruined  g.nmbler 
it  would  be  by  painting  some  well-bom,  brave,  and 
handsome  youth,  his  father* pride,  his  rnothep's  joy, 
aUured  by  the  fatal  Circe  of  the  Ha7ard,  throwing  his 
last  coin  at  her  feet  and  rushing  madly  forth  into  the 
night  with  ominous  oaths  upon  his  lips  and  madness 
in  his  eye.  He  dashes  down  a  by-street,  and  disap* 
pears.  Half-an-hour  after  grave  poUcemen  bear  s 
human  body  past  the  door  of  the  gaming  den.  It  is 
that  of  the  hapless  youth,  who  has  got  as  drunk,  not 
merely  ae  a  lord  but  as  an  entire  Peerage.  There 
can  be  httle  doubt  that  though  the  greater  amount  of 
the  money  lost  at  such  houses  as  the  present  ccmes 
out  of  the  pockets  of  those  who  can  afibrd  to  lose  it- 
and  who  would  probably  not  spend  it  much  more  ad- 
vantageously otherwise,  great  evil  is  done  among 
classes  in  whom  the  passion  for  gambling  is  greater 
than  their  means  of  gr-atifying  it.  The  secrecy  of  ths 
practice  gives  it  the  attractiveness  of  a  stolen  pleasure; 
and  from  all  we  have  learned  its  patronnge  is  extending 
immensely.  We  believe  roulette  and  roivje-et-Tio'ir 
table-s  are  in  swing  in  more  than  one  place  in  the  city. 
This  is  especially  the  case  during  race  time,  to  which, 
indeed,  the  business  is  almost  restricted.  That  the 
current  of  play  does  not  run  over  smoothly  is  shown 
by  an  incident  which  occurred  at  the  house  of 
which  we  have  been  writing  the  ot'ner  night. 
We  h.xve  not  learned  the  facts  of  the  affair  cir- 
cumstantially, but  this  m.uch  is  certain,  that  a  quar- 
rel took  place  between  the  players  and  the  operatcis 
that  loiives  were  drawn  on  both  sides,  and  that  a 
murderous  encounter  was  arrested  only  by  the  stre- 
nuous interference  of  some  persons  present.  As  it 
was.  an  abrupt  termination  was  put  to  the  business 
of  the  night,  and  the  gamoling,  which  usually  con- 
tinued to  at  least  the  small  hours,  and  often  ail 
through  the  night,  was  stopped,  the  bank  closed,  acd 
the  compan)'^  dismiss-sd  as  early  as  ten  o'clock. 

The  will  and  codicil,  dated  June  17, 1S71,  and  April 
l.'51a.-4t.  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Richard,  EarlAnnes- 
ley,  late  of  The  Castle,  Castiewellan,  in  the  county  of 
Down,  who  died  on  August  9,  at  Cowes,  were  proved 
at  Belfast  on  the  15th  uit.,  by  Priscilla  Cecilia, 
Countess  Annesley,  the  mother  of  the  dec-eased,  and 
William  Arinitage  3Ioore,  the  executors,  the  agsi-egate 
Value  of  the  personal  estate  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland  being  sworn  under  ±'35,000.  The  Irish  pro- 
bate was  sealed  at  the  principal  registry,  London,  on 
the  3rd  inst.  The  testator,  among  other  legacies,  be- 
queaths £1,000  to  his  executors,  to  be  distributed  ly 
them  in  charit}'  ;  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate  he 
gives  to  his  mother.  All  his  real  estate  ia  Ireland  he 
devises  to  the  use  of  his  brother  Hugh  for  life,  with 
remainder  to  hi.s  s  sns.  accordacg  to  seniority. 

The  will  of  Lieutenant-General  the  Right  Honour- 
able Sir  Henry  Knight  Storks,  G.C.B.,  d.iceased,  late 
of  the  Albany,  Piccadilly,  has  been  proved  in  the 
priucioal  registry  of  her  ilajesty  's  Court  of  Pro'cate, 
by  Sir  Charles  Lennox  Wyke,  K.C.B.,  her  ifaieaty  o 
Minister  at  Copenhagen,  and  Mr.  Collyer-Bristow,  ot 
Bedford-row,  Loudon,  the  executors  and  trustees.  I'he 
I  te.stiitnr  devised  his  real  estate  at  Manchester,  Saifoid. 
and  elsewhere  to  t'ne  trustees,  upon  trust  to  j.ay  an- 
nuities ofjconsidei-able  am-iunttohis  son,  Kenrv  X;:- 
zoli  Reeve  Storks,  and  other  persons,  and  subject 
thereto  upon  trusts  by  way  of  settlement  for  the  "t>etie- 
fit  of  his  daughter,  Sophia  Henrietta  fitorks,  aud  her 
issue  :  and  he  beqvieathed  his  general  personal  estj'.te 
I  to  his  executors,  upon  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his 
I  daughtej,  su'oiect  to  pecaniary  legacies  to  the  execu- 
j  tors  and  others.   The  personal  estate  was  aworn  under 
!  £45.000. 

The  raiJid  and  d.iiiy  increasing  sale  of  TfiUir.rr.s  and  Go  's 
:  Teas  is  tlie  best  prooiE  ot"  tiielr  gre.it  superiority  iri  str^r^th, 
!  fiavoar.  .%ud  richness-    Prices,  irooi  La.  Sd  to  iiS  iOd.  pc:  ib. 
2s  Capel-strset,  Dublin 
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LOTTIE  S  PROMISE. 

I  don't  ca.re  one  bit  what  you  say,  girls.  I  still 
raaistain  that  any  one  should  keep  a  promise  they  have 
made.  ' 

And  pretty  Lottie  Myers  nodded  her  head  empha- 
tically at  the  reflection  of  her  own  bright  face,  as  she 
fastened  her  hat  before  the  miiTor  in  Mrs.  Gray'e 
cheerful  parlour. 

There  had  been  a  gay  frolic  that  evening — a  Hal- 
lowe'en gathering.  Nuts  had  been  popped,  and  tricks 
of  all  kinds  tried,  and  just  as  they  were  dispersing,  the 
company  bad  fallen  to  discussing  the  reason  of  the 
pon-appearance  of  some  of  those  who  promised  to  bs 
there. 

One  suggested  that  visitois  might  have  come  in  un- 
espectedlj , 

"  Thin  tbey  should  have  brought  the  visitors  -with 
them,"  said  Lottie. 

"  Or  they  may  have  thought  it  looked  too  much  like 
rain,"  said  another. 

"  They  are  neither  sugar  nor  salt,"'  commented  Lot- 
tis.  ' 

And  so- on  through  the  whole  list  of  probabilities, 
from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  Miss  Lottie  'was  some- 
what decided  in  her  opinions,  and  by  no  means  ba^h- 
lul  as  to  expressing  them. 

puring  her  walk  hoine|  she  again  alluded  to  the 
absentees,  siying,  "  It  was  really  too  bad  that  Jennie 
Tracy  and  her  cousins  should  stay  away  when  they 
proraised  lo  be  there.  Half  the  fun  of  the  evening 
was  spoiled  by  then- not  coming." 

•■  I  think  there  must  be  some  good  reason,"  ven- 
tured Tom  DeaisoD,  Lottie's  companion,  and,  if  re- 
port f.aid  truly,  her  lover,  "  for  I  met  Jennie's  bi-o- 
ther  thie  afternoon,  and  he  said  they  were  all  to  be 
there."' 

"  I  don't  believe  theio  waa  a  ghost  of  a  reason," 
answered  Lottie,  rather  petulantly,  ''and  I  do  bate 
people  that  are  always  breaking  their  word  !'' 

■'  I  wish  you  would  make  me  a  promise,  Lottie," 
rsj'dce'l  Tom  so  suddeply  'and  significantly  that 
Lottie  could  only  Blacimer  out  a.  faint  "  Why  .'" 

.  Because  I  should  ha  sure  j  ou  would  keep  it,  as 
-o'a  so  much  dislike  a  breach  of  promise  in  others. 
Uon't  you  tliiuk  jcu  could  f  be  continued,  half-ear- 
t^estly,  bMlf-playfuUy.  "'  You  know,  according  to 
very  trick  ynu  have  tried  to-night,  you  must  be 
carried  within  the  year,  and  that  will  be  rather 
Liick  work  unless  you  take  some  one  you  are  already 
■7sll  acquainted  with.  Don't  jou  'bslieTe  I  should 
.'jit  you  as  Well  as  any  one,  Lottie  ' ' 

'■■^Vlia,t  a  fooUsh  fellow  you  ai-e,  Tom  !"  cried  Lot- 
'le,  ^^i^h  assumed  carelessness,  but  somehow  she  for- 
got to  diaw  away  the  little  hand  he  had  taken  pos- 
:>eEsion  of  ;  "  just  as  if  I  knev/  whether  you  would 
suit  me,  when  I  never  thought  anything  about  it. 
But  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  that  will  suit  me,  if  you 
will  do  it  for  me." 

"  Of  course  I  will — what  is  it  V  inquired  Tom,  ea- 
gerly. 

'•'  Don't  pronaise  in  a  hurrj',"  laughed  Lottie,  "  for 
you  know  1  don't  like  to  have  people  make  promises 
and  break  them,  and  you  may  not  choose  to  fulfil 
yours.  I  am  going  to  my  uncle's  to-morrow  to  stay 
for  a  week.  I  know  you  often  drive  into  town,  and 
when  you  are  there  next  week,  if  you  will  call  for  me 
and  take  me  home  in  your  carriage,  I  shall  be  much 
obliged,  as  it  is  not  always  convenient  for  uncle  to 
bring  me  home  when  I  want  to  come." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  <lo  so,' '  said  Tom,  heartily. 
But,  perhaps,  I  shall  come  before  you  are  ready  ;  so 
if  you  will  tell  mc  just  when  you  would  prefer  to  come, 
I  can  a:  range  my  business  accoidingly." 

Very  well,  then,"  replied  Lottie  ;  "  I  will  expect 
you  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  be  quite  ready  to  ac- 
company you." 

"  'Will  you  not  come  in  '."  she  inquired,  for  they  had 
DOW  reached  her  home. 

"  'J'Tot  to-night,  thank  you.  Couldn't  you  give  me 
:hat  promise,  Lottie  '"  and  he  tried  to  take  her  hand  ; 
yit  pkyfully  eluding  his  grasp,  she  quickly  entered, 
U3d,  with  a  gay  ''  Good  night,"  closed  the  door. 

■  '•  Perhaps  she'U  tell  me  nest  week,  during  our  drive 
lOEqe,"  muttered  Tom,  as  he  turned  away  rather  dis- 
cntolitely.  •  "  She  cm't  di.=liks  me  very  much,  or  she 
arouldn't  have  isked  me  to  go  for  her.  Phew !  how 
>he  fij-ed  up  on  the  subject  of  keeping  promises  !  A 
^eilcw  lyiii  haw  to  walk  straight  to  jceep  in  her  soo4 


graces  ;  but  she's  worth  working  for"— with  v;bich 
philosophical  reflection  Tom  hghted  a  cigar  and  strolled, 
leisurely  h'lmeward. 

The  week  hung  rather  heavily  on  Lottie's  hands,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  and  she  welcomed  the  Satur- 
day tiiat  was  appointed  for  her  return.  It  v.as  a  raw, 
chilly  November  day. 

"  iS"ot  the  most  agreeable  weather  for  a  five  miles' 
drive,"  she  soliloquised,  "  but  Tom  has  plenty  of  car- 
riage robes.  I  wonder  what  auntie's  neighbo-iis  wLil 
think  tu  see  him  coming  for  me.  I  don't  care  ;  he  is 
as  good-looking  as  any  one  round  here,  and  his  horse 
and  carriage  are  stylish  !" 

Meanwhile  poor  Tom  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  in  a 
fix.  ■'  When  Lottie  left  home  there  had  been  one  or 
two  cases  of  the  catarrhal  epidemic  among  the  horses 
in  the  village,  but  not  enough  to  cause  alarm.  Now, 
most  of  the  horses,  including  Tom's,  were  ill,  and  those 
who  had  any  as  yet  unattacked  would  not  let  them  out 
in  thq  chill,  damp  air.  Tom  spent  the  morning  in 
searching  for  one,  but  none  were  to  be  had  for  love  or 
money. 

"  What  shall  I  do,"  he  esclaimeJ,  as  the  hands  of 
his  watch  pointed  to  twelve  o'clock.  Here  it  is 
twelve  o'clock,  and  no  way  of  going  for  Lottie.  I  can't 
send  her  a  note — there  is  no  one  to  carry  it,  and  if 
there  were,  or  if  I  walked  in  and  explained  the  matter, 
she  might  think  I  was  shamming,  and  say  I  had  broken 
my  promise,  for  the  horses  were  not  sick  when  she 
went  away.  She  is  a  little — just  a  little— unreasonable 
sometimes,  and  1  don't  want  to  give  her  the  chance. 

'•  Let  me  think  ju-st  what  she  said.  '  Would  I  call, 
and  take  her  home  in  my  carriage  ■'  She  didn't  men- 
tion the  horses — only  the  carriage  ;  that  I'm  sure  of  ! 
Then  my  carriage  must  go,  if  I  ch-aw  it  myself  :  and  I 
would  if  I  were  sure  I  could,  buttive  miles  there  and  back 
would  be  rather  a  pull  !  I  must  think  of  some  other 
way," 

Probabl)'  he  thought  to  good  purpose,  for  about 
three  o'clock  the  servant  announced  to  Lottie  that  a 
gentleman  wished  to  sea  her. 

"  All  right,  m  be  down  at  once,^'  she  answered, 
and  hastily  putting  ou  her  hat,  "  so  as  not  to  keep 
i  him  waiting,"  she  ran  down  to  the  open  door  where 
Tom  stood  ;  but  .apparently  Lottie  had  changed  her 
mind,  and  it  wa'fe  not  "  all  right  ;'*  for  instead  of  a 
pleasant  greeting,  she  cried,  with  flas'niug  eyes  :  "  Do 
you  intend  to  insult  me,  Tom  Denison,  by  coming  for 
me  with  a  p.iir  of  oxen  ?  I  did  not  believe  you  would 
do  such  a  thing  ;''  and  she  was  hastily  retreating  to- 
w.ird  the  stairs,  when  Tom  caught  her  hand. 

•■'Listen  torn?,  Lottie,"  be  "said,  gravely,  though 
with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  J'  Almost  every 
horse  in  town  is  sick  ;  mine  among  others.  I  have 
tried  everywhere  to  get  one,  but  in  vain.  I  could  not 
break  my  promise  to  you,  so  I  have  come  with  such 
steeds  as  I  could  procure. 

But  I  will  not  go  !  I  did  not  promise  to  ride  with 
oxen,  but  with  your  horse  and  carriage,"  she  rephed, 
passionately. 

"  'In  my  carriage,'  you  said,  Lottie.  Look,  there  it 
stands  ready,  if  you  vv-ill  keep  ybur  promise,  and  go 
in  it.'  " 

Lottie  hesitated.  She  was  a  sensible  girl,  and  saw 
she  was  caught  in  her  own  trap.  It  was  a  trial  either 
way.  How  could  she  go  in  th,at  style  ?  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  could  she  decline,  after  all  her  tirade 
against  promise-breakers  ? 

Tom  saw  and  understood  her  humiliation,  and  pity- 
ing it,  whispered, 

"  I'll  absolve  you  from  your  promise  on  one  condi- 
tion, Lottie  T' 

"  What  is  that  ?"  she  asked,  rather  timidly,  for 
she  suspected  what  was  to  follow. 

'■  That  you  will  give  me  that  other  promise  I  asked 
for  last  week,"  he  replied. 

At  this  exceedingly  mal  apropos  moment,  Lottie's 
uncle  opened  the  parlour  door,  saying, 

"  Why  don't  you  walk  in,  Mr.  Denison  ?  You  seem 
to  have  a  peculiar  style  of  turning  out  there,"  he 
added.  "  All  the  horses  sick  over  in  your  place  ? 
Suppose  I  lend  you  one  to  drive  home  with  ;  how  will 
that  do  ?"  glancing  shrewdly  at  Lottie's  burning 
cheeks. 

The  c'aangewas  soon  effected,  with  many  thanks  on 
Tom's  part,  a»he  left  his  oxen  'tOlcalipd  for  •.  '  but, 
iad  to  relate,  this  narrow  escape  from  her  dilemma 
was  so  httle  of  a  warning  to  Lottie,  that  ehe  actua'Jy 
gave  "that  other  promise"  before  she  reached  home. 


NEW  FASHIONS. 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Qusen  writes  ;■— » 
"The  '  Patricienne,'  the  new  style  of  dress  likely  t» 
c^use  quite  a  ravolution  in  the  fas'aions,  and  which  I 
announced  in  a  former  letter,  daily  gains  ground-  It 
is  made  of  black  matelasse,  trimmed  all  round  and 
down  the  front  with  silver  fox  fur.  There  is  no  puff 
at  the  back,  but  two  enormous  loons  of  wide  blacie 
satin  ribbon,  Tiie  pockets  ars  slso  large,  and  ars 
triinined  with  fur  and  a  gimp  macaron  and  tassel. 
Matelasse  is  undoubtedly  the  fabric  of  the  season., 
Apparently  simple,  it  is  extremely  costly  in  the  beat 
qualities.  It  is  used  for  ta'bliers  and  cuuass  bodices, 
in  combination  with  velvet,  silk,  and  wooL  As  rows 
of  braid  are  now  so  fa.?hionable,  they  can  be  used  with, 
advantage  in  modernising  last  winter's  ccstumea.' 
Narrow  silk  braid  is  sewn  in  rows  upon  sleeves,  col-  ■ 
lars,  and  jackets,  while  upon  t'ne  rest  of  the  costume 
there  is  no  braid  at  all.  The  rows  go  round  the  sleeves, 
not  down  them  ;  and  if  braid  be  used  on  the  tunio,  if; 
is  arranged  in  rows,  falling  like  a  fringe  above  the  hem 
There  are  several  new  galloons  introduced,  all  woven 
with  beads — blue,  steel,  green,  violet,  and  black. 
These  galloons  are  narrow  and  espens've ;  thay 
serve  for  laces,  flounces,  ruches,  and  other  trim- 
mings of  full-dress  toi].ettis,  and  are  nnished 
oti'  with  black  lace  embroidered  with  beads 
of  the  same  colour.  For  v70ollen  coftumes  thera 
is  woollen  braid  of  various  \-.-idths  ox  tha 
same  colour  as  the  cloth,  and  the  mz.\e  of  this  braid  is 
coarse.  There  will  be  quite  a  faroi-c  for  feather  trim- 
mings of  aU  colours  this  season.  I'ooks'  feathers,  sewa 
thickly  on  a  band,  are  nov^  used  on  matelasse  vests,  aa 
jet  and  lace  are  considered  too  lig'nt  for  such  a  heavy, 
fabric.  Later  on,  bandsof  fur  will  replace  the  feathers. 
'Velvet  is  sometimes  also  used  for  trimming  matalassa, 
while  repped  silk.  Titan  'braid  studded  with  jot,  jet 
galloon,  jet  fringe,  and  beaded  yak  Isce  are  all  used 
upon  cashmere  ;  but  the  numerous  IsugthTviie  rows 
of  braid  on  the  bodice  and  the  horizoaial  rows  on  the 
sleeves  ai  e  uc-vver  and  tnore  fa  shionable  than  any  other, 
style  of  oraaraent.  Skirt.5 'oox-plaited  at  the"  bacs  ara 
superseding  the  pouti  entire!;-.  !t  is  a  deep-folded 
triple  plait,  with  the  ceatie  bov  plait  about  an  eig'nth 
of  a  yard  wide.  The  plaiting O'-cupies  the  place  hitherto 
giveu  to  a  pl>iin  back  bre.idth,  which  for  this  maka 
of  skirt  should  mske  a  yard  in  vndth.  The  matm.il 
should  be  lined,  and  t'bs  plait  is  kept  iu  place  witla 
row  8  of  tape  sewn  undevneatl\  the  lowest  row  bein,^ 
half  a  yard  from  the  cilge.  y'h.:>i  properly  arranged, 
the  pliit  is  well  deinej  10  the  td,L;3  the  skirt,  and 
spreads  out  in  a  fiin-bko  tjuu  'djIow  the  last  tace. 
This  dispenses  v.iih  all  flounces  at  the  back,  and  ia 
newer  than  the  row.s  of  horizontal  plaitxngs  recently 
vrorn  from  the  v'ai?t  downwai'ds.  Two  large  bows  of 
long  loops  of  doubled  silk  are  placed  uj-iou  the  plait, 
and  an  ample  tournure — not  abruptly  projecting,  as  ia 
the  days  of  the  Grecian  bend,  but  sloping — is  wonj 
under  these  plaited  skirts  to  gi\-e  them  a  graceful  flov?- 
ing  effect. 


Pesnt  BAyK,  ITs  and  20 '■'  iceta^sia-street—B.ink  Hours, 
every  day  from  10  a  m.  ta  5  p.m.  On  Monday,  "Wednesday, 
and  Sat.urda,y  Ereiaags,  irom  7  to  9.  ^ 5  psi  fis'at.  on  1>s- 
posita  of  £o. 


In  the  High  School  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  pupils  are  as» 
amined  at  regular  intervals  on  t  ^pies  of  the  time,  ia» 
volving  a  careful  reading  of  newspapers. 

An  analysis  of  the  coal  traffic  from  Yorkshire  and 
Derbyshire,  given  in  the  Shenk'  'd  I'elegmph,  showa  a 
falling  off  to  the  extent  of  31:/'',000  tons  In  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  sent  to  London  by  railway  during  the  last 
nine  months,  compared  vrith  the  same  period  in  1873  5 
and  a  similarreduction  is  noted  in  the  tonnage  shipped 
by  sea  and  canal. 

Meat-Presebvikg  IX  Australia.— The  ordinary 
courso  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  the  fresh  meast 
is  of  the  foUo-fting  : — The  meat  is  cut  off  the  finest 
parts  of  the  carcass  by  expert  butchers,  and  tins  oi 
various  sizes  are  filled  with  it.  Nothing  is  added  to 
the  meat  except  perhaps  occasionally  a  little  rich  stock, 
or  a  few  pinches  of  salt.  The  lids  are  then  soldered 
tirmly  on  the  tins,  and  the  latter  are  placed  in  a  batii 
two-thirds  full  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  water.  In 
the  lids  is  left  a  small  venthole.  The  temperature  ol 
the  mixture  is  gi-adually  raised  by  means  of  st^ans 
pipes  going  through  it  to  270.odeg.  As  soon  as  the 
meat  in  the  tins  is  cooked  and  the  oxygen  in  them  de- 
stroyed, and  while  air  and  steam  is  freely  blowing  out, 
a  drop  of  solder  is  placed  on  the  venthole,  and  tha  tics 
are  hermetically  sealed.  The  tins  are  exposed  to  great 
heat  a  little  longer,  Thea  they  are  placed  in  cold 
water  and  allowed  to  cool.  They  are  again  put  inta  t 
warm  room  called  the  sealing-rocm,  ana  thera  thej 
usually  remain  for  several  days.  Tha  hit  stags  in  th4 
process  is  the  painting  of  tha  tiusj  whsa  they  araread;^ 
for  export|tios  to  Englaad. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


rcct.  31, 


A  RECOLLECTION. 

Soft  fell  the  tw-ilight  fi-om  th«  sunimer  sky, 

Jind  grey  the  garden  grow  ; 
Alone  we  thought,  wd  v/a.cdered — you  and  I— 
Eut  Love  went  too. 

Yet  all  tho  waila  do  word  of  him  wa  spake, 

We  talked  of  trees,  flowers,  birds ; 
But  still  his  mvstic  mu^ic  seeiuad  to  shake 
Through  all  our  words. 

Through  all  her  talk  a  tender  p.ission  ran. 

Full  low,  and  soft,  and  sweet ; 
Acd  wh«n  we  ii^htly  pa.rted,  i  began 
To  thick  of  "it. 

Each  word  of  yo\irs  I  counted  even  as  gold 

A  mi.^er  gloatftb  o'er; 
And  twice  and  thrice  the  precious  sum  I  told— 
And  thi-u  oaoe  more. 


EPITAPEIANA. 

(Specially  Contributed.) 
Upon  the  porter  of  Winchester  Gate,  in  Wincliesier 
Churchyard : — 

Hero  lies  the  porter  of  Winchester  Gate. 

1/  gone  to  Heaven,  as  much  I  fear, 

He  can  be  but  a  porter  there. 

He  feared  not  hell  so  much  for  sin 

As  for  tha  greiit  rjppiii^  aad  oft  coming  ia. 

On  two  children  of  a  chimney  sweeper,  in  Camber- 
well  Churchyard  : — 

Their  ashes  and  this  littlo  dust 
Their  Father's  cara  shall  keep. 
Till  tile  Use' angel  rise  and  break 
Their  long  and  dreary  sleep. 


FLIGHTY  COSTUZvIES. 
A  terrible  fisbion  has  been  ictrod^•;ccd  thii  r.rJ.nrr.n 
in  Paris  to  swell  bills  and  escite  an  honourable  eiau.» 
lition  in  extravagance.  Some  one  has  di.^covercd 
that  trimming  a  dress  vrith  birds'  feathers  has  ex- 
ceedingly charming  appearance,  and  that  envy  is  ei- 
cited  in  proportion  to  the  rarity  of  the  fo\fl  that  is 
plucked.  The  lady  who  has  introduced  this  novelty 
made  her  first  apivearance  in  a  co.stume  which  ev-ideniiy 
Is  ft  nothing  to  be  detiied,  though  we  are  unable  to 
under.itand  the  millinery  jargon  in  which  it  is  de- 
scribed. ''.  he  tunic  was  trimmed  with  the  feathers  ol 
the  jay,  but  only  the  blue  ones  that  form  part  of  the 
wing.  As  the  jay  is  not  a  very  common  bird — for  he 
is  a  deadly  enemy  to  gamekeepers,  and  even  the  L-'gLs- 
lature  has  put  a  price  on  his  head — those  feathera 
must  have  cost  a  pretty  sum.  But  what  ■will  old 
ladies  and  children  exclaim  when  they  hear  tha.t 
another  merveiUeuse,  nor,  to  be  outdone,  has  ordered  a, 
black  silk  dress  to  be  trimmed  with  canary  feathers  ? 
It  is  noteasy  to  calculate  how  many  hundreds  of  these 
little  creatuies  would  have  to  be  butchered  before 
the  quantity  requisite  to  produce  the  effect  would  be 
obtained.  Then  arises  the  question,  what  ne::t  ?  To 
ladies  of  inventive  genius  the  Zoological  Gardens  oJ<x 
opportunities  the  thought  of  which  ought  to  stj»ii 
terror  into  the  breast  of  Dr.  Sclater.  A  pelican's 
■  beak  as  a  hair-pin  would  set  off  the  largest  chignon. 
How  many  cockatoos"  graceful  top-knots  would  be 
required  to  furnish  forth  a  costume  de  cour  could  only 
be  a  matter  of  speculation  and  the  judicious  espon- 
diture  of  a  few  sispenny  %'isits.  A  flamingo's  leg 
would  make  an  elegant  parasol  handle,  and  a  tiger's 
tail  it  comfortable,  as  well  as  an  unusual,  boa.  The 
mask  of  the  Poi?.r  bear,  neatly  trimmed  with  vulture*' 
feathers,  would  make  a  very  striking  as  well  as  a  wa;  m 
covering  for  the  head  during  the  coming  winter.  Bui; 
these  are  rather  speculations  for  t'ne  man-milliners. 
If  we  only  live  long  enough  we  shall,  no  doubt,  sf-a 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  contribute  something  else 
besides  their  '"'  ivories"  to  the  exigencies  of  fashion, 
and  when  the  earth  and  the  air  are  exhausted  there 
will  remain  the  great  deep  and  its  inhabitants  to  help 
to  gratify  faminine  vanity. 


It  may  be  interesting  to  t,-  eial  readers  of  th», 
Pen»y  despatch  to  be  informed  in  cue  time  that 
t'ne  now  forih>  oaiiiig  transit  of  Vencs  will  tske  nlace 
on  Dec.  8th  of  this  present  year  ;  the  neit  following 
transit  wiil  take  place  on  Deo.  6th,  1SS2,  and  thea 
there  will  be  no  transit  before  the  year  A.D.  SCOi. 

St.  Patp.ick's  Geavk. — '■  One  matter  (says  Mr. 
Beiry  Ffeiinell,  writing  to  Land  and  IVater)  which  I 
think  %\'iri  impress  most  £tr.xngeis  with  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointed surprise  is  a  \"i>it  to  the  cathedral  city  of 
Downpatrick.  It  is  neither  the  city  it.^elt  nor  cr.chne 
sub.stantial  cathedral  on  the  hill  that  evoke  this  feeling. 
They  are  well  enough,  trim,thri''ing,  comfortable-look- 
ing on  th«  whole,  and  need  not  fe^r  comparison  with 
other  cathedrals  or  cathedral  cities  of  Irehind.  But 
something  more  than  disappointment,  something  like 
indignant  surprise,  to.kes  posse.-sion  of  one  on  being 
led  up  to  what  is  said  to  be  held  sacred  as  the  grjve  cr 
St,  Fatrii,k,  and  v.-hicl\  ub  such  is  visited  I  am  told  by 
multitudes  of  Amsrican  strangers  every  year.  It  lies 
in  tho  highest  and  most  ceutr.»l  position  in  the  other- 
wise decentiy  kept  ciiurchyard  surrounding  Dowu- 
patiic'i  Cathedi-al,  and  is  the  one  spot  of  earth  in  the 
whole  place  that  appears  given  un  to  complete  neglect 
and  dese."ration.  Around  are  gnives  and  gravestones 
ancient  and  modem,  .a!l  v.-elj- ordered  and  neatly  kept 
soma  sbuwing  the  recent  touch  of  hind.s  dirtcted  bj 
loving  cars,  while  the  one  which  strangers  would  havj 
expected  to  find  moit  honoured  and  revered  is  ihi 
only  dishonoured  gvave  among  them  all.  The  un- 
sightly-looking hole,  unmarked  by  cros."!  or  slab,  now 
half  tiiied  with  loose  rubble  of  broken  bri'  k?,  stones 
and  earth,  is.  a  disgr.ice  t-o  the  people  of  Down,  who, 
be  they  Catholics  oi  Proteitaiii,>,  in  that  they  claim  to 
be  Christians,  have  aa  equal  right  to  honour  the  iv'st- 
ing  place  of  this  faithfisi,  feaileis.  prescher  of  Chris- 
tianity, who  was  the  nrst  to  bring  the  Gospel  of  Truth 
into  Ireland,  the  first  to  introduce  the  d.iwn  of  civiii- 
.-^ation  among  her  then  v.-hrlly  barbarous  princes  and 
people,  and  whosefeet  first  touched  the  Irish  soil  upon 
the  shoies  of  the  county  Down.  I  shfill  feel  proud 
indeed  if  tht  ss  observations  will  lead  any  one  belong- 
ing to  the  neighbourhood  or  the  county  to  take  some 
intprest  in  thi.-  m.^tter." 

i..\.-;;CT  lii  I?  '  Pure?t  r>.ad  Best  Tea,  at  il.s.  ICd.  pe;  1!\,  i.s  i. 
comtncation  of  Uie  Sucsi  kinds  iii:p<.rted,  and  cc^uiaias  r.U 
that  is  requisite  to  inako  Xeiperiect.  7  South  Great  Geome's- 
«tteet,  Cul)lia> 


Each  look  of  yours,  the  Sower  you  gave  to  me, 

These  wers  as  jewels  then; 
Ay,  as  great  jewels  ravished  from  the  sea 
For  lordly  men. 

The  flower  has  faded  in  a  book — our  talk 

Has  faded  too,  in  part- 
But  yet  I  know  fchiit  in  that  twilight  w»!k 
I  lost  my  heart. 

I  dream  I  wander  Avith  you  even  now; 

I  see  the  boughs  th.it  blend 
Their  glorious  green  overhead,  and  wonder  how 
Our  walk  will  end. 

The  honeysuckle's  scent  is  in  the  air. 

It  is  the  twilight  huuv— 
I  turn  and  see  a  face  to  me  more  fair 
Than  any  flower. 

4nd  in  that  face  I  strive  to  read  my  fate; 

And  in  those  wondrous  eyes; 
And  trembling  in  the  balajice  as  I  wait 
My  future  lies. 

jDo  you  e'er  dream  of  it  as  I  ? 

Do  you  think  ox"  it  yet  ? 
I  shall  remembar  it  until  I  die- 
Shall  you  forget  ■ 


The  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived  in  the 
TTnited  States  during  the  last  ^scal  year  wis  31.3,339, 
there  being  1S9,'225  males  and  124,114  females.  Of 
these  2,476  were  classed  asprofessional  monand  women, 
and  38,700  as  skilled  mechanics.  The  immigration  in- 
cluded 63,5/ S  c'aildren  under  15  years  of  age.  The 
passengers  of  all  classes  who  left  the  United  States  for 
foreign  countries  during  t'ne  fiscal  year  numbered 
.134,685,  while  the  arrivals  were  375,679,  showing  an 
excess  of  arrivals  of  240,993. 

Germas  E:^igr.4Tiox  to  Wales. — The  Cologne  Ga- 
zette cautions  German  woi  king  men  in  the  iron  and  coal  j 
trade  against  tempting  ofi'ers  which  it  considers  likely 
to  be  made  to  them  by  employers  in  Vvales.  Similar 
offers  were  made  last  year,  and  many  men  accordingly 
emigrated  with  their  families  to  the  principality, 
ihey  have,  according  to  trustworthy  intelligence  re- 
ceived by  the  Cologne  paper,  been  grievou.^ly  disap- 
pointed, the  contracts  have  not  been  kept,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  German  emigrants  now  suffer  se- 
rious want  and  destitution. 

The  Tdkkel    u^"DEB    the  Meeset. — ^The  pre- 
liminary operations  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction   of    the    proposed    tunnel     under  the 
Mersey,     between     Liverpool     2,nd  Birkenhead, 
are  being    carried    forward   by  the  driving   of  a 
test  "  heading"  under  the  bed   of  the  river  between 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  s'aorea.    On  the  Birken- 
head side  the  shaft  has  already  been  sunk  to  the  re- 
■quirod  depth  of  £8  feet,  and  the  tunnel  leading  of  9 
feet  in  diameter  has  been  driven  to  the  extent  of  100 
yards  in  length.  From  what  has  already  been  effected, 
the  engineers,  IJessrs.  Brunlees  and  Foit,  state  that 
the  peculiar  kind  of  red  sandstone  through  which  the 
tunnel  will  pass  is  the  best   kind  of   rock  for 
such     a.     purpose;     and     that     the  '"faults" 
are    specially    advantageous,      "being    filled  up 
■with  material    thatj  makes  the  rock  more  imper- 
vious. On  the  Liverpool  side  the  shaft  for  the  heading 
has  been  constructed  near  George's  Doc'k,  and  on  this 
side  of  the  river  a  gradient  oi  one  in  forty  v/ill  take  the 
tunnel  very  deep  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  leaving 
at  leatt  31  feet  of  rock  between  the  top  of  th"^  passage 
and  the  bottom  of  the  water.    On  the  Cheshire  side 
the  middle  of  the  riuer  bed  w  ill  he  reached  with  an 
incline  of  one  in  thirty-seven.    Messrs.  Brunlees  and 
Fox  consider  that  the  heading  can  be  driven  in  fifty- 
five  weeks,  and  that  the  full-sized  tunnel  and  all  the 
works  can  be  completed  within  two  years.    The  tun- 
nel itself  under  the  river  will  be  1.300  yards  in  length, 
but  ths' entire  length  of  the  railways  in  connection 
with  it  on  both  sides  of  the  river  will  be  more  than 
three  miles.    The  estimated  cost  of  the   heading  is 
£50,000,  and  of  ihe  tunnel  and  railways  in  connection 
•with  ifc  £600.000. 


In  Custlotbn  churchyard,  Derbyshire  : — 
If  all  mankind  would  live  in  mutual  Iov9, 
Tiiii  world  would  much  resuir.ble  that  above, 
And  the  remains  that  .lie  interred  lie.'a 
A  loving  husbaiid  was  and  father  dear ; 
Xo  factions  he  did  raiis  nor  any  riot ; 
He  did  his  business,  studied  to  be  quiet ;  . 
So  lot  him  rest  in  undistuvbcid  dust 
Until  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 

In  Leominster  Churchyard  : — 

Here,  w.aitir!g  for  our  Saviour's  gi-eit  assize, 
And  hopi.ig,  through  Hismerits,  there  to  rise, 
111  glorious  mood,  iu  this  dark  closet  has, 
John  Vvard, 
Gent  ," 
Who  died  Oct.  30, 1773, 
Aged  69. 

In  Ellon  churchyard  : — 

Here  has  my  wife  ia  eai'thy  mould, 
■Who,  when  she  liv'd  did  nought  but  scold  j 
Peace,  wako  her  not,  for  now  she's  still, 
She  had — but  now  1  have  my  will. 

Ia  Corby  Churchy.ard  :  — 
The  body  of  Jo'nn  Leo, 
Deceasod,  about  sixty-three. 
And  though  'r:is  body  here  consumed  be, 
His  na,T;e  will  live  perpetally  ; 
And  wiien  at  last  is  raised  from  dust. 
Shall  hve,  •Kith  soul  for  ever,  v.  i;"nthe  just. 
I-Iii  departed  this  lite 
":>Iay,167i. 

In  a  churchyard  in  the  We.'st  of  England  : — 
When  he  was  young  he  lived  at  court, 
HisiTiOther  rocked  the  prmc^*. 
His  countess  aunt  bsing  governess, 

^'^'hich  v/ui  a  long  time  sin_e  ; 
His  riper  years  wfcrs  spent  in  war, 
In  service  of  King  Charles, 
And  bravely  he  adventuied  for 
la  those  domejitio  quairels. 

On  Thomas  Fisher,  an  old  basket-maksr,  in  Lanark 
churchyard  ; — 

Stay,  passsnper,  to  understand 

That  old  Tom  Fisher,  I, 
Plai.ted  this  coliin  of  a  wand* 
Vvherein  now  I  lye. 

*  A  village  tree. 

In  ilelrose  Churchyard  : — 

The  eirth  goe'  h  on  the  eavtS, 

Glistring  like  gold  ; 
Tho  earth  goes  to  the  earth 

Sooner  than  it  wold  ; 
The  earth  builds  on  the  earth 

Casitles  and  towers  ;  ' 
The  earth  says  to  the  earth 

All  shall  be  ours. 

In  Eochester  Churchyard  :  — 
Though  young  she  was, 

Ker  youth  could  not  withstand, 
JTor  her  protect  fioui  Death's 

Imperial  hand. 
Life  is  a  cobweb,  be  we  e'er  so  gay, 

And  death  a  "oroom 
That  sweeps  iis  all  aw.iy. 

In  the  churchyard  of  Upper  Dontcn,  in  Qilsland, 
Cum'oerland  :-  - 

Here  iicth  the  body  of  Margaret  Teasdale,  of  Mumps  Hall, 
who  died  Jiay  the  5th,  1777,  aged  98  years. 

\"hi\i  I  was  once  somu  may  rolate  ; 
What  I  am  now  is  each  one's  fate  ; 
■VVii.vt.  I  shall  be  note, can  oxpiaiu, 
Tjll  He  that  called  me  call  again. 

In  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre  : — 
Poor  Charles  1 
His  innocent  pleasur.-  w-as  to  rov/  on  the  '.va;e. 
Alas  .' 

He-  ivos  ilic  victim  of  tlii.s  liic j!  ■.lo.--uo, 
Which  conducted  him  t<>  the  tomb. 
Keader !  coDBi<l6r  sha*  the  water  ii  which  he  was  drowned 
is  ti\p  atutassed  tears  of  his  relatives  aud  fxiends. 


Oct.  31, 1S74.] 
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HOUSEHOLD  MExMS. 

To  Dki;s3  a  Erzast  of  Muttox — Cut  off  the  fat ; 
parboil  the  meat  ;  egg  it,  and  strew  over  it  shred 
[ji'.rsley  and  bread  crumbs.  Stick  pieces  of  butter  all 
over  it.  Roast  it  in  a  Dutch  oven,  and  serve  ^dth 
;;'.peror  Robert  sauce,  or  stewed  cucumbers. 

To  Gbill  a  Bri:ast  of  Muttox. — Cut  off  the 
"■.perfluous  fat,  and  t:\ke  out  the  bocss.  Boil  it  for 
lulf  ttu  hour.  CojI  it;  beat  it  fiat,  and  season  and 
core  it  in  diamonds.  Brush  it  over  with  egg,  and 
arew  minced  parsley  and  bread  crumbs  over  it. 
3ri-'il  it  in  a  Dutch  oven,  basting  it  well  -with  fresh 
Sutter.  Serve  with  caper  sauce,  cucumbers,  or  sauce 
P.obei-t. 

ilUTToN  CuTLCTs,  MAisTESoy. — Cut  handsome 
chvps  fiom  the  loin  or  cutlets  from  the  leg.  Fry 
Eoiiie  chopped  eschalots  and  mushrooms  in  butter, 
and  in  this  brown  the  cutlets.  Season  them  with 
pepper,  and  strew  them  with  crumbs  and  chopped 
p  ir^ley  dry  ;  and,  twisting  in  buttered  papers,  hnioh 
them  on  the  gridiron.  Serve  with  cucumbers  or  any 
sauce  that  is  liked. 

RaTafia  Drops. — Blanch  and  pound,  with  an  <ir.nce 
of  fine  sugar  and  a  little  water,  four  ounces  of  bitter 
and  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds.  Add  to  the  almond 
p  iste  a  pound  of  sugar,  the  white  of  two  eggs,  and  a 
little  noyeau.  Beat  the  whole  well,  and  when  light, 
drop  the  butter  from  a  biscuit  funnel  in  paper  of  the 
size  of  pigeons'  eggs,  and  bake  on  tins.  The  addition 
of  line  fiour  will  make  this  ratafia  biscuits. 

To  Fkt  Sausages.  -  "Whether  pork,  beef,  or  veal 
sausag?;;,  they  are  best  fried  in  the  same  way,  viz., 
slowly,  that  they  may  heat  through  without  bursting. 
Teiy  little  butter  or  larJ  is  required  to  fry  pork  or  beef 
sausages  ;  veal  must  have  more.  If  in  danger  of  burst- 
ing, they  may  be  pricked  with  a  darning  needle,  but  if 
gradually  heated,  this  precaution  will  not  be  nece'siry. 
They  must  be  lightly  dredged  with  fiour  to  froth  them, 
and  drained  from  the  fat  by  lying  on  a  hot  dish  before 
the  fire.  Poached  eggs  and  fried  bread,  mashed, 
roasted,  or  scalloped  potatoes,  or  stewed  red  cabbage, 
are  suitable  to  this  rich  and  favourite  dish. 

XEW.MARitET  PcDDlXG. — Boil  a  pint  and  a  quarter 
of  good  milk  for  a  few  minutes,  with  the  rind  of  half 
a  lemon,  a  stick  of  cinnamon,  and  a  bay  leaf.  Put 
in  fine  sui^ar  to  ta.^te,  and,  as  the  milk  cooi.s,  mix  it 
gr  i,dually  with  the  well-beat  yolks  of  siz.  eggs  and 
taree  of  the  whites  beaten  separately.  Let  this 
soik,  and  cut  and  butter  thinly  with  fresh  butter 
slicus  about  a  quarter-inch  thiok.  Line  ?,  pudding 
dish  or  mould  neatly  with  the  bread,  and  then  place 
a  layer  of  ciyaned  cun-ants  and  a  few  rai.sins,  stoned 
a  jd  chopped,  then  agaiuj  bread,  and  then  fruit ;  but 
l^ave  at  the  top  a  layer  oi  bread.  Pour  the  prepared 
c'Ait  ird  through  a  sieve  over  this  ;  let  it  sosk  for  an 
hour,  and  bake  or  steam  the  pudding  for  half  an 
tour,  or  rather  more. 

To  Frt  Bekp  ijTEAKs. — Fry  in  butter  for  12  or  15 
minutes  pieces  cv.t  from  the  best  part  of  the  rump  or 
any  good  joint  of  the  .^ame  size  as  for  boiling.  Fry 
them  of  a  hne  brown.  The  pan  may  be  coverc-d  after 
tho  .-jteaks  are  browned,  which  will  render  them  more 
juicv.  VThea  done,  place  them  in  a  hot  dish  by  the 
;  add  to  the  gravy  in  the  pan  a  small  glass  of  red 
r.'ioe,  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  minced  eschalot.  Or 
filed  stenks  may  be  eaten  with  a  brown  gravy,  or 
onion  sauce,  oyster  sauce,  or  fried  onions,  served  very 
h  jt  along  with  them.  G  irnish  with  pickles  or  scraped 
hjrse  radi-h.  The  wii!e  may  be  omicted.  Some  cooks 
sei'vo  to;i:ata  sauce  with  them  ;  mushroom  sauce  is 
jlso  a  favuuvite. 

SteW£D  Hase. — Cut  off  the  lags  and  shoulders,  cut 
down  the  middle  of  the  back,  anil  then  chop  each  side 
iuto  three  or  fo'.u-  ))iwce.s.  .Se:ison  these  vviih  mixed 
spice.<.  _  Hake  a-  pint  and  a  half  of  gravy  of  the  neck, 
hoad,  liver,  he^rt,  f.nd  ti-immiiig-;,  ttnth  onions,  a  slice 
b-icon  chopped  into  stn  dl  bits,  a  large  c  trrot  split, 
fine  herbs,  and  two  do<;en  corns  of  pepper  and  all- 
s:)ic<;.  Sti-ain  this  into  a  clean  saucepan,  and  put  the 
hurc  to  it,  and  .stive  gently  till  d  ine.  Add  suit,  spicas, 
and  a  little  cvyenne.  Catsup  may  be  added,  and  the 
.  stew  may  b-.?  thickened  with  brown  fiour  roiled  in 
b'j(it::r.  This  is  an  excellent  mode  of  cooking  a  hare, 
which  makes  often  but  a  dry  and  ungainly  roast.  A 
»  few  j)iir-roi'st8d  butter  onions  may  be  peeled,  stewe<.l 
in  very  rich  broth,  or,  which  is  still  better,  biu'sed. 
Gitfiic,  if  Ukt'd  at  all,  should  aiways,.b9  usecl  with  hare. 
iFIaie  is  alio  stev/ed  in  win-?,  or  cider^  enriching  the 
liquor  with  raped  bacon  and  high  seas.^ning,  an-l  also 
with  the  co-jked  blood  stirred  in  when  th.e  dish  is 
tuki;ti  off  thj  !ii-e.  _The  liver  may  be  dressed  in  lorce- 
me  it  ball.?  to  serve  with  it.  Currant  jelly  may  be  used 
■With  this  dish. 


GARDEN  MEMS. 


Plant  Houses. — Plant  Stove. — The  nsual  custom 
with  plant-growers  is  once  a  year  to  wash  the  whole 
of  the  glass  inside  nnd  out  in  the  diiTerent  houses, 
both  such  as  are  dsvoted  to  the  culture  of  stove  plants 
and  also  the  cooler  structures  ;  yet  it  is  much  better 
to  repeat  this  v,-ashing  oftener  than  yearly — more  par- 
ticularly iu  the  case  of  such  houses  where  heat  is  con- 
stantly employed,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  towns  or  other  smoky  place.i,  where  the  glass  gets 
foul  with  soot  and  dust,  in  addition  to  the  slime  and 
damp  thit  accumulate  on  the  inside  of  the  glass, 
inseparable  from  the  confined  humid  atmosphere  re- 
quired to  be  kept  up  for  stove  plants,  and  which  ex- 
cludes that  most  essential  element  to  plant  Kfe — 
light.  Another  important  reason  why  all  possible 
light  should  cotrie  to  ti;e  ihhabitants  of  the  stove  is  ths 
more  or  less  continuous  t-rowth  going  on  v.-itli  a  por- 
tion of  the  pli-uta  in  this  department,  even  in  the  dull 
autumn  -and  winter  months.  Consequently  it  is  much 
better  to  wash  the  houses  several  times  during  the 
year,  especially  betwLxt  the  preseuttimeand  the  spring; 
and  the  darker  the  houses  are,  through  their  construc- 
tion or  the  position  they  occupy,  the  more  necessary 
it  i.s  to  carry  out  this  light-admitting  operation.  Many 
careful  stove  plant-giovv-ers  in  smoky  neighbourhoods 
regularly  wash  the  outside  of  the  houses  every  month 
through  the  dull  se?.son,  and  find  it  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  occupants  to  do  so.  Plants  that  are 
so  treated,  other  matters  in  their  cultivation  being 
equal,  will  far  or.tstrip  in  general  appearance,  more 
especially  in  their  flov^'ering  capabilities,  such  as  are 
grov.n  under  le^s  favourable  conditions  as  to  the  ad- 
mission of  hght. 

Azaleas. — The  early  flowering  vittata  will  nov.-  shortly 
commence  to  open  its  flowers,  winch  it  will  do  more 
freely  and  of  larger  size  if  kept  a  little  closer  than  the 
ordinary  gresnhouse  temperature.  This  variety  pushes 
a  second  lot  of  flowers  from  the  points  of  the  strongest 
shoots  later  on,  through  the  vrintur,  if  the  wood  is  not 
cut  with  the  first  blooms  :  consequently  no  more  than 
is  unavoidable  should  be  removed  early  in  the  season. 
This  plant,  although  now  for  many  years  in  this 
country,  is  seldom  met  with,  its  cultivation  not  being 
nearly  so  gener;'.!  as  it  diserves.  It  will  Cower  con- 
secutively for  four  months  during  the  v.-inter  without 
any  forcing  ;  the  flowers,  some  white-striped,  others 
spotted,  and  a  few  wholly  coloured  purple,  will  last 
long  when  cut — ten  days,  if  attended  to  with  water. 
It  d.iflers  in  its  habit  of  tluwering  from  all  other  azaleas, 
being  in  this  so  far  like  a  cnmellia  that  if  the  growth 
and  buds  ere  set  early  it  will  flower  v.-ithout  any  heat, 
even  as  early  ps  Septemb-T,  in  y/hich  month  it  h.'is 
beiU  seen  freely  opening  them  out-of-dooi  s.  Any  one 
who  could  raise  a  pure  v.'hite  variety  with  the  habit  of 
flowering  posses.-;ed  by  this  plant  would  do  a  service  to 
fill  v.-ho  require  v.'inter  flowers.  Some  of  the  earliest 
flowering  plants,  especially  the  old  white  sorts  (A. 
alba  and  A.  F''d(iei  i  are  the  be.«t),  if  their  growth  has 
been  well  managed,  wul  no'.v  be  in  condition  to  place 
iu  heat.  These  v.dll  come  in  without  much  excite- 
ment or  high  temperature,  which  will  add  to  their 
pow  .rs  of  endurance  when  roauired  for  cutting.  The 
gene;-ai  stock,  where  any  trace  of  thrips  has  existed, 
sliould  nov,-  be  well- washed  v/itii  toba  -co- water,  wetting 
the  whole  surface  of  the  leaver  and  wood,  le^ving  the 
solution  to  dry  on,  which  will  eiTectthe  destruction  of 
the  mature  insects,  and  also  tfieir  eggs  that  are  sealed 
up  under  the  smstll  varnish-like  spots  on  the  leaves 
and  young  shoots,  ready  to  come  into  active  life,  either 
tlirough  the  sun's  influence  ;n  th6  .spring  or  earher  if 
the  plants  are  subject  to  h^at. 

Fruit  Houses — Pijjhs.— The  prevailing  tsmperate 
condition  of  the  weather  is  such  as  to  be  most  h'iue- 
ficial  to  pino-apph.'s  v.'hich  are  swelling  off  :  under  the-e 
advantages  continue  to  fruitirg  plants  the  tempera- 
ture-and  treatment  maintained  for  tlie  jirevious 
fortnight  ;  should  adveise  circumstances  e.-ist,  a 
fall  of  about  5  degrees  should  tuka  place..  Plants  in 
Which  fruit  is  now  app'if.ring  will  be  ripe  at  a  time 
when  other  kinds  of  fruit  are  scarce  and  expensive  ; 
therefore  such  plants  should  be  afforded  a  good  posi- 
tion in  the  fruiting  department,  where  eve-ry  ai-tihcisl 
I  advant  ige  way  be  obtained.  It  is  nvt  usual  at  auy 
time  to  Wet  the  fruit  .duvinjr  the  process  of  fioweriiii;  ; 
itmayrr  *  be  veiy  detiimeutal  .to  do  so  dujiiig.  aviil, 
Bunny  v,  ea^-her,  but  throu;.^  the  sunless  months  it  is-  a 
diticreut  matter,  snd  ."should  ui't  be  lione.  yaeen  p!.-nfs 
•\o  not  genendiy  stf^it  into  fruit  so  readily  as  some 
ytJie:-  varitjioij,  but  this  matter  is  reduced  ahiiv-st  to  a 
certainty  if  the.  plants,  after  having  made  a  growth, 
are  oubmittedto  a  comparative  state  of  rest  for  a  time. 


FACETIiS. 

What  animal  has  death  no  effect  upon  ?  A  pig, 
because  directly  you  have  killed  him  you  can  cure  him 
and  save  his  bacon. 

Vrhen  does  a  man  get  the  cheapest  bread  ?  THjen 
he  h-as  a  roll  down-stairs. 

My  fin,;t  is  a  noted  tree,  my  second  a  noted  food,  a:.'d 
my  whole  a  not  very  noted  place — Oak -ham. 

3Iy  first  is  the  product  of  my  second,  and  my  whole  - 
is  pleasagt  to  romp  in  ?  Hay-field. 

My  first  placed  in  my  second's  hands  be  it  in  peace 
or  war  :  my  v/hole  is  one  of  England's  bulwarks,  and 
our  enemies  defy. — RiSe-mcn. 

My  first  is  always  fresh,  my  second  ever  bold  :  and 
dearly  I  delight  to  be  o  resident  in  my  whole. — 2Tew- 
castle. 

Complete  I  denote  to  punish,  Transpose  me,  I  denote 
to  refrain  from.  Behead  me  twice  and  again  transpose 
anfl  I'm  a  substitute.  Trranpose  again.  I  deaote  to  be 
holy.  Ag.iin  transpose,  and  I'm  tarnished  curtail  me 
twice,  and  again  transpose.  I  become  a  material  for 
dresses,  bastinade  abstained  instead  s.?.inted  staii^ied 
Satin. 

What  letter  is  that  which  is  always  repeated  in 
America  ?    The  letter  A. 

How  do  we  knov,-  that  time  is  money  ?  Because  we 
generally  find  it  etisy  to  spend  an  evening  in  good  com- 
pany. 

Why  are  blind  ■^er'.QVi  the  most  likely  to  be  com- 
passionate ?    Because  they  feel  for  other  persons. 

■Why  is  love  like  a  duck'?  foot  ?  Because  it  is  often 
hidd  'n  in  the  breast. 

Why  is  a  policeman  like  a  mill  horse  ?  Because  he 
goes  his  rounds. 

V/hen  is  water  like  fat?    "VThen  it's  diipping. 

"Why  may  carpenters  believe  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  stone  ?    Because  they  never  saw  it. 

Why  is  a  ropemaker  like  a  poet  ?  Because  he  makes 
lines. 

Why  is  a  gun  like  a  jury  ?  Because  it  goes  off  when 
discharged. 

Why  is  a  tournament  like  sleep  1  Because  it  is  a. 
knightly  (nightly)  occupation. 

What  is  that  which  we  often  catch  hold  of  and  yet 
never  see  ?    A  psssing  remark. 

When  does  a  farmer  act  with  great  rudenes?  towards 
his  corn  ?    When  he  pulls  its  errs. 

Why  is  a  man  who  beats  his  wice  like  a  thorough- 
bred horse  ?    He's  a  perfect  brute. 

Why  ought  meat  to  be  only  i;alf  cooked  ?  Because 
what's  done  cannot  be  helped. 

\Vhy  does  marriage  resemble  strength  ?  "Union  is 
strength. 

Why  is  a  lucky  gambler  an  agreeable  fellow  ?  Be- 
cause he  has  such  winning  ways. 

"What  is  that  which  Adam  only,  of  all  mankind,  never 
never  sav."  and  never  possessed  ! 

W'oat  is  t'nnt  which  everyone  can  divide,  but  cannot 
see  where  it  has  been  divieled  ?  ^^'ate^. 

When  are  culprits  like  old  books  ?  When  bound 
over. 

On  the  day  of  Lord  Eldon's  resignation  of  the 
Great  Seal,  a  certain  little  lawyer,  after  expatiating  at 
a  dinner  party  on  the  public  merits  of  that  noble 
and  leai  r.ed  person,  proceeded  to  speak  of  his  kindness 
and  condescension  towards  the  barri..-ters  of  the  court. 
"  To  me,"  added  he,  "  the  io^;s  is  irreparable,  for  Lord 
F.ldoii  always  behaved  to  me  quite  like  a  father. 

Ye.--,"  said  Brougham,  who  was  one  of  the  company, 
"  I  understacd  that 'he  always  treated  you  quite  like  a 
child." 

Complete  I  am  very  useful  in  winter  time ;  beheaded  I  am 
■what  uio.^t  p'.'onle  do.  GJove-love  Complete,  I'm  what  all 
havt>  seen  ;  "'uci;eiiJ,  I  boiongto  the  Lnre-iEbody  :  cartaiifcd, 
and  I  also  to  the  hr,rcan  body  Tears-cars-ear 

I'm  v.-rv  oft  seen  on  tbegrouud 

Oil  "nT.ier and  o;i  la:id  I'lii  found; 

I'm  iiat,  and  I'm  smooth,  as  von'll  soo 

A'-id  al^vrays  the  water  li:}(is  ine. 

I'm  usedb>  men  in  va"iuus  tr.ides, 

Wiieti  found,  I  p;a.es  men  iu  tiieir  grades 

And  now,  five  letters  tell  U'v  uaiiie.; 

Tor-ivard  or  backwards,  I'm  the  same  level. 


Bconr."  Ti'7t;;o!.r,,  lato  Heaeock  aud  Tyrreii,  Furrier, 
Skin  Importer  a'.;d  iiaiitio  iJiaiuifacturor,  82  Grafton-stieet. 
■\Ve  arc 'at  praseiit  sho-^^in^i;  tv  uiasiuficent  Stock  of  Seal 
Jackets,  plain  and  trimmeci,  v.-ith  s'ablo  'j'ail,  tSkunk,  Chin, 
eiiil!;!,  Fox,"Opo?suiii,  Kaeoon,  Genette,  Lynx,  Silver  Musk, 
Beavoi,  Caiiadiau,  Otter,  Ac,  to:.,  tua  Styles  and  prices  ol 
wjtich  ■"Till  bear  favourable  conipanson  with  auy  of  the  Wesi 
iJiid,  London,  Paris,  or  Gsnnan  Hoirses. 

The  Ubrary  of  the  late  "  Barry  Cornwall"  will  be 
submitted  to  competitiSn  under  the  hAmmer  of  Messrs. 
Puttick  and  SiE5p«<>n  ah  tlieir  rooms  ia  Leicester- 
square,  early  in  December. 
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I 

TO  COKIiESrOXDEXTS. 
*»*  Letter?  are  not  ans-svered  until  at  least  ten  days 
fiftex  tberare  recsived,  and  soaietimes,  ovring  to  tbeir 
jHidtor.  some  are  uuaroidjibly  lieldover. 

CoEtiibutors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if 
aoj,  rcicuneration  they  expect  for  their  contribu- 
tioas  ;  atieiatlon  to  this  is  particularlv  requested. 

.  i^ejected  M3S.  are  destroyed,  escept  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our- 
selves responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  con- 
tributors should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but  if  our  rule 
13  coiapUed  with  we  taKe  every  care  to  return  them 
safely  if  foi'.tid  itn?iutable. 

Joas  S. — You  bad  better  consult  an  oculist.  "We 
could  not  adTJss  in  such  case.  The  cause  your 
friends  assign  is  not  a  probable  one,  but  the  effect 
of  the  practice,  when  carried  to  such  excess,  on  the 
cervcras  system,  is  decidedly  injurious.  The  crav- 
ti;g  must  be  overcome.  A  littie  strength  of  will  is 
all  thf.t  is  necessary. 
A  JtrrzHLt:  Cop.EESPONi/r.AT. — Plato  was  one  of  the 
ijrea-cest  oi  the  Greek  philosophers.  He  was  bom 
either  at  Athens  or  .tEgina,  in  May,  in  427  B.C.  His 
Ysal  name  was  Aristocles,  but  the  appellation  Plato  1, 
Tras  applied  to  him  by  iiis  contemporaries  either  on 
J.ocount  of  iiis  breadth  of  brow  or  chest  or  his  great 
Eisncy  of  speech.  He  taught  the  immortality  of 
the  sovl,  and  the  great  principles  of  ethics  and  mo- 
laiitT  vhi..a  iflfe  recognised  as;%aiiding  on  men  be- 
fore zbs  introduction  of  Christianity.    He  died,  it  is 

9aid_,  in  the  cct  of  writing-,  in  Jlay,  34?  B.C.  

Tou  wul  hare  much  hard  study  to  encounter  before 
you  are  able  to  master  Horace  in  the  original  test- 
He  is  tn  author  .about  -.■hose  meaniug  the  best  La- 

'iicists  are  often  divided.  Your  handwriting  is 

"ery  .good  for  a  "  juTeniie,'"  and,  with  a  little  pJisk 
promises  to  be  eT.cellont. 
JoS£?E  SiriTH. — TVe  ha\p  no  desire  to  enter  on  a  con-  ^ 
trcrersy  such  as  you  hare  stai-ied.    We  are  not  in 
tip  habit  of  making  haphazard  statements  in  our  ^ 
correspondc-nce.    Our  authorities  on  matters  of  dis- 
puto  a^e  yist  ss  reliable  alS^hat  j-ou    quote.  We 
ere  quite  zrrc.rs  that  the  inveatioa  was  claimed  by 
the  pcj-ties  ycu  mention,  and  that  it  is  a  disputed 
pcfct  who  had  the  better  claim — the  Old  World  sus- 
taining that  of  ililier,  the  JTew  that  of  Fulton.  But 
ve  have  it  on  reliable  aiithority  that  Fulton  was 
the    fiist    who    applied  the  paddle   worked  by 
jteam  as  a  propeller,  a!id  we  thought  that  quite  a 
suiucient  answer  to  our  former  correspondent. 
JSTa'CTa  has  not  stated  in  what  capacity  he  wi-shes  to 
enter  the  navy.    We  cannot  advise  under  those  cir- 
cumstances.   Vrrite  again. 
Olti  SaIT-— 'sVrite  to  the  Cotnra?S^dcr  of  the  Conway 
Traitdng  Ship,  Liverpool.    V,*e  believe  14  to  be  the 

ipsszimum.  There  are  various  modes  of  entrance 

into  the  merchant  navy  .-if  anything  beyond  an  ordi-  3 
Earj  seaman,  it  is  generally  a  matter  of  private  con- 
tract- 
's'. J.  TT.  (jIuS^! — We  shall  commvinicnte  by  post, 
,8k  COT;TA:.C!r  ?.2.4r!£2. — There  are  many  methods  em- 
ployed to  prevent  hair  turning  g:-ey,  but  the  best 
authorities  entertain  grave  doubts  as  to  their  effi- 
cacy.   Tho  mcst  obviov.s  device  is  that  of  dyeing 
the  hair.   It  may  be  stated  onc^  for  all  that  this 
JTactice  is  decidedly   injurious.     It  may  fail  al- 
together ia  producing  the  dsiireu  result  ;  it  is  never 
unattended  by  a  certain  amount  of  unpleasant  cir- 
sumstances,  and  frequently  with  evil  results.  But 
?inc©  vrs  cannot  hope  to  prohibit  altogether  the  use 
yi  compositions  for  dyeing  the  hair,  it  only  remains 
fo  point  out  those  that  ar«  the  lea.st  injuriotia  and 
gaost  Wselj  to  answer  the  purpose  sought  for.  From 


the  farligit  tiwjtiie  folio wlug  sub.itances  have  been  ' 
employed  to  blacken  the  hair  : — The  oil  of  cade, 
gall  nuts,  the  ley  of    vine    banches,  prepara- 
tions   of    lead    ;    ravens'     eggs     have  been 
extolledjprobablybesaasethe  colour  of  that  bird  is 
the  most  perfect  black;  putrified  swallows,  colocynth, 
&.C.    However,  e.xperieiice  has  shown  that  a  certain 
number  of  preparations  possess  more  or  less  efficacy, 
the  principal  of  which  we  shall  herepoint  out.  Prepa- 
rations of  silver  are  used  in  various  forms  ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  pomade  composed  of  nitrate  of  silver,  cream 
of  tartar,  ammoniac,  and  prepared  lai  d.  To  make  the 
teeth  white. — Dis.solve  two  oz.  of  borax  in  three 
pints  of  water  ;  before  quite  cold,  add  thereto  one 
tea-spoonful  of  tincture  of  mynh  and  one  table- 
spoonful  of  spirits  of  camphor  ;  bottle  the  mixture 
for  use.    One  wine-glass  of  the  .solution,  added  to 
half  a  pint  of  tepid  water,  is  sufficient  for  each  ap- 
plication.   This  solution,  applied  daily,  presences 
and  beautifies  the  teeth,  extirpates  tartarous  adhe- 
sion, producss  a  psarl-like  whiteness,  arrests  decay, 
and  induces  a  healthy  action  in  the  gums.  ^Nothing 
will  make  straight  hair  curly.    A  good  hair-dresser 
with  the  help  oi  a  curling  tongs,  can  do  .something) 
but  the  effect  is  not  lassing. 
Ltdia  wants  a  direction  how  to  wash  a  white  lace  veil. 
Put  the  veil  into  a  strong  lather  of  white  soap  and 
very  clean  water,  and  let  it  simmer  slowly  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.    Take  it  out  and  squeeze  it 
well,  but  be  sure  not  to  rub  it.    Rinse  it  in  two  cold 
waters,  with  a  drop  or  two  of  liquid  blue  in  the  last. 
Have  ready  some  very  clear,  weak  guaa-arabie  water, 
or  some  thin  starch,  or  rice-water.    Pass  the  veil 
through  it.  and  clear  it  by  clapping.    Then  stretch 
it  out  even,  and  put  it  to  dry  on  a  linen  cloth,  mak- 
ing the  edge  as  straight  as  possible,  opening  out  all 
the  scallops,  and  fastening  each  with  pins.  "WTien 
dry,  Jay  a  piece  of  thin  muslin  smoothly  over  it,  and 
iron  it  on  the  wrong  side. 
A  CoxsT^us'T  Fi..'-;aDEK  vl>ublin). — It  is  illegal  to  marry 

a  deceaised  wife's  sister. 
D.  C.  H.  (AVaterford)  writes  : — Your  piiblication  is  so 
eminently  deserving  of  encouragement  that  I  have 
taken  no  little  paius  in  extending  its  circulation. 
ISuch  a  production  is  now-a-days  a  phanoniemon  in 
"  that  part  of  the  kingdom  called  Ireland  ;  and  I 
shall  continue  my  endeavours  to  add  to  its  list  of 
patrons.  It  is  a  refreshing  contrast  to  most  of  the 
English  periodicals  of  the  same,  or  indeed  any, 
price.  I  was  interested  in  reading,  in  your  Answers 
to  Correspondents,  that  the  authorship  of  the  poem 
"  Beautiful  Snow,"  should  be  definitively  settled.  I 
happen  to  be  in  a  position  to  prove  beyond  the  ques- 
tion of  a  doubt  who  is  the  writer.  The  poem  was 
written  by  a  very  talented  but  very  unfortunate 
young;,,  lady,  a  native  of  America,  who  had 
received  a  splendid  education,  and  who  was,  be- 
sides, possessed  of  talents  of  the  highest  order. 
5£^P_U7, — Hair,  a  pretty  medium  brown  ;  handwriting 

good,  but  rather  careless.  Light  colours  are  gene" 

rally  worn  by  ladies  at  weddings,  but  there  is  no  re- 
gulation, costume  ;  fashions  are  alwaj-s  restless.  

It  is  not  vulgar  if  it  be  not  made  habitual.  Try 

putting  the  hair  in  paper,  and  leaving  it  so  all  night, 
it  is  certainly  worn  so  by  those  on  whom  it  grows 

in  natural  curls.  It  is  rather  curt-  to  say  so  ;  it 

is  mure  polite  to  say,  "I  beg  pardon  ;  I  did  not 

hear  you      or  something  similar.  We  cannot 

tell  what  colours  are  suited  to  stout  persons  unless 

we  know  their  complexions  and  other  detaUs.  

We  could  not  give  the  description  and  character  of 
Xapoleon  I.  in  the  res  anjiistx  of  our  correspon- 
dence column.  We  can  only  say  that  he  was  a 
great  military  genius,  worthy  to  rank  with  Alexander, 
£Lai3Laibal.  Csesor ;  that  1x9  became  by  his  talents 


Emperor  oi  France  ;  that  he  ovcHau  with  hij 
armie.'i  the  greater  portion  of  Europe,  end  part 
of  Africa  and  Asia  ;  that  he  became  n  terror  to  ererv 
crowned  head  In  Europe,  and  that  he  was  defeated 
by  the  combined  forces  of  England  and  Prussia  at 
the  great  battle  of  Waterloo,  June  181.^.  He  then 
surrendered  himself  to  the  British,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  lingered  in  captivitr 
until  his  death,  May  !>,  1821,  in  the  52nd  year  of  hi= 
age.  His  character  was  stem  and  inflexible  as  a 
ruler,  resolute  of  will,  and  utterly  regardless  of  the 
means  by  which  it  was  accomplished  ;  as  a  soldier, 
brilliant  in  conception  and  daring  in  execution.  He 
was  beloved  by  hi.?  troops,  by  whom  he  was  caress- 
ingly styled  Lcpeta  caporal  {the  little  corporal; 
and  he  did  not  .shrink  from  any  privation  in  theii 

company.  We  hope  "  Marie"  will  not  send  os  so 

many  questions  all  at  once  in  her  next  communica- 
tion ;  monopolists  create  envy.  With  this  reserva- 
tion, we  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  future  bUlet 
from  her. 

FoR.SAKT?.. — Your  case  does  not  seem  to  us  at  aU  a 
de.sperate  one.  If  the  young  man  is  but  twentv- 
two,  he  probably  does  not  know  his  own  mind  vet  : 
and  if  you  love  hita,  you  can  afibrd  to  wait  in  pa- 
tience for  awhile.  If  you  should  find  that  he  is 
really  disposed  to  forsake  you,  take  our  advice  and 
cease  to  trouble  your  mind  about  him.  As  the  old 
proverb  say.s,  "  There  are  as  good  fi.sh  in  the  sea  a: 
ever  were  caught."  Your  writing  is  very  fair.  Care- 
ful practice  is  the  best  mode  to  improve. 

G.W.P. — Clouds  are  produced  by  condens.ttion  of  ths 
vapour  of  the  air.  This  vapour  rises  from  the  earth, 
and  ocean  under  the  influence  of  solar  heat,  is  car« 
ried  along  by  the  winds,  condenses  into  cloud,  and 
finally  falls  as  rain. 

I.S.W. — The  name  backgammon  is  said  to  be  deriVei 
from  the  Welsh,  bach,  little,  and  cammon,  combat, 
fight.  Another  derivation  is'  from  .\nglo-Saxoa  bac, 
back,  and  gamen,  a  game.  The  paper  you  u.se  ii 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  It  is  best  to  leave  a  mar- 
gin, and  take  every  other  means  to  render  vcur 
writing  easily  legible.  The  real  name  should  accom- 
pany all  manuscript.  Your  writing  and  punctuaticn 
,  are  passable. 

Critic. — There  is  no  fixed  standard  of  excellence  in 
fiction,  by  which  the  merit  of  any  writer  may  be 
directly  measured,  and  between  writers  so  diverse 
in  style  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  make  a  com- 
parison. We  feel  gratified  to  have  our  writers 
praised  by  an  intelligent  critic,  being  convinced,  as 
we  are,  that  they  fully  deserve  it. 

X.  C.  (Stenben  County ,.X.Y.). — Any  practical  mattei 
can  be  learned  more  rapidly  and  effectiialiy  by  m.ik- 
ing  it  a  business  than  by  following  it  as  a  study.  !z 
a  telegraph  office  the  business  is  entirely  practical ; 
in  a  school  it  is  largely  theoretical.  Your  hand« 
writing  is  too  large  and  uneven. 

C.  D.  K.—  If  you  have  as  much  regard  for  your  father's 
fecKngs  as  you  pretend  to  have,  you  wiU  not  allow 
any  mere  figments  of  fancy  to  stand  in  the  way  ot 
your  becoming  reconciled  to  him.  The  maciiest 
thing  for  you  to  do  would  be  to  go  to  your  father's 
house  at  once,  and  frankly  open  your  heart  to  him- 
P.S  you  have  done  to  us. 
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THE  MACMAHON. 

AN  ORIGINAL  IRISH  TALE 
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Author  of  "  The  Irish  Police  Oificer." 
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OIIAPTRR  I. 

KILMAUHAN  CASTLK. 

Not  very  many  year.s  ago  there  existed  in  Ireland  a 
few,  and  only  a  few,  of  the  descendants  of  the  old 
"  Irish  Roman  Catholic  aristocracy,  who  tenaciousjly 
held  on  by  the  remnants  of  their  old  manorial  estates, 
which  remained  to  them  after  religious  persecution 
and  confiscation  by  the  usurping  power  of  "  might  is 
right' '  had  left  them,  if  not  actual  paupers,  at  least 
compar  itively  poor.  We  call  it  comparatively  poor 
when  th(  |  descendant  of  an  ancient  name  and  race, 
instead  of  iivliig  in  a  fortified  and  defended  castle, 
with  some  hundreds  of  retainers  ready  to  rise  at  the 
holding-up  of  his  finger,  now  lives  in,  perhaps,  a  two- 
storied  slate  house,  with  two  or  three  domestic  ser- 
vants besides  his  family,  in  one  corner  of  the  wide 
domains  his  ancestors  had  called  their  own. 

This  confiscation  and  transfer  of  property  from  the 
O's  and  the  Macs  to  those  of  another  creed  was  hu- 
miliating and  hard  to  bear.  But  time  softens  all 
things,  and  the  young  men  of  some  generations 
later,  reared  with  only  the  tradition  of  their 
fathers'  wrongs  upon  their  minds  and  memories, 
learned  to  live  in  harmony  and  good-fellowship  with 
the  very  people  with  whose  fathers  their  fathers  would 
have  grappled  in  a  struggle  for  life  or  death. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  Murtagh  MacMahon 
was  the  descendant  of  one  of  those  ancient  Irish  chief, 
tains.  His  forefathers  had  once  owned  half  the  country 
side  along  the  sea  co;ist  ot  a  sou'-western  country  in 
Ireland.  He  was  now  nearly  an  old  man,  living  with 
his  wife  and  two  cl)ildren,  an  only  son  and  daughter, 
in  a  good,  substantial,  two-storied,  slated  house — it  is 
necessary  to  be  thus  far  ijarticular — not  far  from  the 
sea  shore,  upon  the  remnant  of  a  property  which  once 
stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  co\dd  reach,  all  belonging 
to  "  The  MacMahon."  There  are  several  instances  of 
the  descendants  of  old  Irish  chieftains  being  thus  de- 
signated, of  which  "  The  MacMahon"  was  one. 

The  remnant  of  the  property  which  had  not  been 
confiscated,  or  had,  perhaps,  been  restored  by  some 
hasty  submission  of  one  of  Murtagh's  ancestors,  con- 
sisted of  six  or  eight  hundred  acres  of  prime  pasture 
and  arable  land,  into  the  possession  of  which  Murtagh 
fell  as  a  matter  of  course  on  the  death  of  his  father — 
the  Murtagh  before  him. 

Th"^  old  ruined  castle  of  Kilmaulian,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourh(Jod  had  been  the  anceatral  residence. 

Murtagh — The  MacMahon  of  our  story — had  been 
reared  aiid  educated  abroad,  as  all '  Tie  MacMahons 
were. 

The  vicinity  of  the  more  modern  house,  in  which 


they  now  lived,  to  the  ruiu  of  the  original  old  castle 
led  The  MacMahon  in  the  pride  of  his  heart  to  call 
it  Kilm.auham  Castle,  but  the  country  people  persisted 
in  calling  it  "  The  Big  House." 

Uj)on  this  remnant  of  their  fo:mer  gre;itue».s 
The  MacMahons,  generation  alt:-.-  generation, 
lived  comfortably  and  independently.  lb  .  v.'as 
a  peculiarity  in  the  family  that  there  never 
was  more  than  one  son  to  any  of  The  MacMahons, 
but  it  also  happened  that  the  one  son  was 
always  a  robust,  healthy  scion,  living  to  mature 
old  age,  always  marrying,  and  having  one  son  to  in" 
herit.  Neither  was  there  any  more  than  one  daughter, 
and  there  always  was  one,  who,  with  her  fortune, 
which  was  generallj'  the  same  to  almost  a  penny,  was 
picked  up  in  due  time  by  some  independent  young  fel- 
low of  the  same  creed.  In  the  case  of  our  story  these 
peculiarities  of  The  MacMahon  family  had  not  been  in- 
teiTupted.  There  was  the  traditionary  one  son  and 
one  daughter. 

The  son,  Murtagh,  as  his  father  Iiad  been  in  like 
case  before  him,  was  on  the  Continent  for  his  educa- 
tion, and  Nora  MacMahon,  the  daughter,  had  not  yet 
been  picked  up,  whicli  leaves  her  to  be  our  heroine. 

Heroines,  we  believe,  have  always  been  beautiful ; 
at  least  we  are  bound  to  think  they  ought  to  be.  In- 
deed it  is  difficult  to  make  a  heroine  sufficiently  in- 
teresting without  being  beautiful.  Besides,  facts  are 
stubborn  things,  and  as  we  Luid  seen  our' heroine  ac- 
tually in  the  flesh  bodilj',  when  we  were  a  mere  boy, 
we  can  vouch  for  the  fact.  But  to  describe  her  is  im- 
possible !  "  Ah  !"  you  will  say,  "  if  you  have  seen 
her  you  can  have  no  difiiculty  in  describing  her." 

You  are  wrong,  gentle  reader  ,  the  very  fact  of 
having  seen  her  constitutes  our  greatest  difficulty,  in- 
as  much  as  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  do  justice  to 
the  realities  in  this  case  than  to  imagine  a  picture  of 
our  own.  But  of  this  more  anon.  We  have  hardly 
came  to  her  yet. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  certain  Christian  name 
is  frequently  inherent  in  some  families  for  the  heir. 
Who  ever  heard  of  an  Archy  Armstrong  whose  eldest 
son  was  not  Archy  also  ?  And  so  it  was  with  The 
MacMahonsr 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  our  readers 
that,  when  we  say  The  MacMahons  even  in  the  plural 
number,  we  do  not  mean  the  definite  article  as  such, 
but  the  old  Irish  title.  So  it  was,  we  were  saying, 
with  The  MacMahons  when  we  interrupted  ourselves. 
This  was  an  unexceptional  rule,  we  may  call  it,  in  this 
family  ;  and  a' Murtagh  had  been  the  head  of  all  their 
former  glories,  as  well  as  of  the  remnant  from  the  time 
of  the  Confiscation.  But,  alas  !  the  present  Murtagh 
— "  the  old  man  of  whom  we  .speak" — was  doomed  to 
be  the  last  of  the  name,  if  not  altogether  of  the  race. 
Young  Murtagh,  then  on  the  Continent  for  his  educa- 
tion, although — as  was  usual  with  all  his  heirs — a 
strong,  robust,  healthy  young  man,  was,  alas  !  cut  off 
in  his  prime  by  the  cholera,  and  the  heirless  old  man, 
now  hurrying  through  grief  to  the  grave,  was  the  last 
of  the  name  who  would  be  seen  or  heard  of  as  posses- 
sor of  KOlmauhan  Castle. 

There  were  more  peculiarities  than  the  inherency  of 
the  Christian  name  remarkable  in  The  MacMahon  fa- 
mily.    One  was  that,  in  selecting  a  wife,  The  Mac- 


ilahon  of  the  day  invariably  chose  a  lady  of  superior 
education,  well  fitted  to  bring  up  her  daughter  at 
home — no  doubt  of  whose  existence  so  far  as  one  went, 
was  another  peculiarity — in  all  the  elegancies  and  ac- 
complishments which  made  Ufe  both  desirable  and  de- 
lightful. And  no  failure  in  either  the  result  or  the  in- 
tention had  ever  been  known  in  any  generation  of  The 
MacMahons. 

The  death  of  their  son  in  a  foreign  land,  by  a 
disease  which  obliged  his  poor  body  to  be  hurried 
into  an  indiscriminate  grave  with  many  others, 
might  well  be  excused  if  it  nearly  broke  his  father's, 
his  mother's,  and  his  sister's  hearts.  But  Norah 
MacMahon  felt  that  now  was  the  time  it  was  required 
of  her  to  exert  all  her  best  energies  to  comfort  and 
console  her  distracted  father  and  scarcely  less 
broken-hearted  mother,  and  the  success  with  which 
she  calmed  her  own  troubled  soul  for  their  sake  was 
said  by  some  unfeeling  jjersims  to  arise  from  want  of 
affection  and  love  for  her  brother,  knowing  that  her 
dower  would  be  more  than  doubled  by  liis  loss. 
Hard,  self-calculating,  wordly  censors,  how  little 
they  knew  and  how  harshly  they  judged  of  Norah 
SlacMahon's  affectionate  sympathies.  If  the  death  of 
their  son  served  in  all  their  grief  to  concentrate  the 
love  of  the  old  couple  more  entirely  upon  their 
daughter,  it  no  less  made  the  full  tide  of  the  daugh- 
ter's love  to  flow,  if  possible,  more  plentifully  and 
warmly  round  the  isolated  rock  of  their  despair.  She 
was  unceasing  in  her  attentions  and  love  to  both, 
perhaps  more  particularly  to  her  father,  whose 
sometimes  sudden  stifled  sighs  proved  the  deep  grief 
of  his  heart,  not  only  at  the  actual  loss  of  his  dar- 
ling boy,  but  at  the  now  certain  extinction  of  the 
name  of  The  MacMahon  from  even  the  remnant  of 
Its  forme)'  grandeur. 

No  doubt,  the  death  of  her  brother  not  only  con- 
centrated the  whole  love  of  her  parents  upon  herself, 
but  it  concentrated  the  whole  of  the  property  upon 
her.  Norah  MacMahon  had  in  fact  become  an  heiress — 
if  not  lich  enough  to  tempt  the  highest  in  the  land 
of  her  own  creed,  at  least  sufficiently  so  to  be  more 
an  abject  of  emulation  for  success  amongst  those  who 
would,  even  without  her  accession  to  fortune,  have 
sought  her  hand. 

But  this  should  not  have  been  so.  Had  Norah 
MacMahon  been  a  "penniless  lass  wi'a  lang  pedigree," 
she  ought  to  have  been,  and  no  doubt  would  have 
been,  a  source  of  emulation  for  success  amongst  those 
of  her  own  rank  and  religious  belief  who  were 
acquainted  with  her. 

And  this  appears  to  be  the  time  and  place  when  we 
can  no  longer  shrink  from  the  task  which  we  have 
already  confessed  our  inability  to  perform — a  faithful 
and  just  description  of  Norah  MacMahon's  personal 
appearance. 

Fully  up  to,  but  not  beyond,  the  model  height  for 
perfection,  her  figure  was  faultless.  Her  bust  was 
rather  full  than  otherwise  ;  round,  drooping  shoulder.s, 
sloped  from  a  neck  of  marvellous  whiteness,  upon 
which  a  rather  small  but  well-shaped  head  was  poised 
to  perfection.  A  forehead  of  almost  marble  purity 
more  from  good  breeding  than  delicacy  of  health, 
towered  above  her  soft  brown  but  brilliant  eyes.  Oh  ! 
her  eyes  indeed  were  brilliant  at  times,  and  of  such 
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varied  expression  that  you  were  content  to  be  dazzled 
without  too  closely  questioning  the  hue  of  their 
brightness.  When  not  flashing  with  pleasure  or  ex" 
citement,  they  still  shone  in  the  original  colour  of 
their  repose  —a  very  beautiful  dark  brown.  Her  ear 
and  cheek  were  such  as  Chautrey  would  have  given 
half  his  fame  to  have  secured  as  a  model.  Her  teeth 
lips,  and  chin  were  perfection  ;  and  the  shape  of  her 
vphole  head  and  face  were  of  classical  and  Grecian 
mould.  But  it  was  her  hair  at  which  you  looked  and 
■wondered  most.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  head  of  crim- 
son black  or  black  crimson  ? — we  do  not  know  which 
word  to  put  first — it  depends  upon  the  light  you  saw 
it  in.  Such  was  Norah  MacMahon's — at  least,  such 
is  the  only  hue  by  which  we  can  make  even  an  at- 
tempt to  describe  it,  and  we  must  confess  to  having 
been  obliged  to  invent  the  colour  to  express  its  shade. 
The  quantity,  however,  was  still  more  a  source  of  sur- 
prise and  admiration  than  its  colour.  Here  we  are 
almost  at  a  loss  to  convey  the  fact  to  our  reader's  mind. 
We  can  only  say  that  it  was  as  beautifully  abundant 
as  it  was  abundantly  beautiful.  We  have  ourselves, 
when  we  were  a  mere  boy,  and  she  was  not  shy  at  our 
presence,  seen  her,  on  the  rocks  of  her  native  shore, 
let  it  loose  in  the  summer  air,  and  in  mere  playfulness 
shake  it  round  her,  until  nothing  could  be  seen  but, 
as  it  were,  a  little  markee,  covered  with  the  most 
beautiful  hair  ever  seen.  No  wonder  that  she  was 
proud  of  it  in  her  playfulness. 

Norah  MacMahon's  beauties  of  mind  and  disposition 
were  cast  in  no  less  perfect  a  mould  than  those  of  her 
person.  The  natural  pride  of  her  name,  race,  and 
lineage,  which  were  invariably  instilled  by  The  Mac- 
Mahous  into  their  children,  was  toned  down  perhaps 
more  in  Norah  than  in  any  of  her  predecessors  in  the 
same  pojsition  by  a  deep  sense  of  pure  religion,  and 
after  her  brother's  death  still  more  so  by  an  honest 
contemplation  of  theuncertaintyandvanityof  all  things 
human.  The  sad  depression  upon  her  father's,  and 
indeed  upon  her  mother's  mind  also,  at  this  great  af- 
fliction, was  too  apparent,  and  was  too  surely  afiecting 
her  father's  health,  not  to  be  a  source  of  deep  solici 
tude  to  the  affectionate  heart  of  their  sympathising 
daughter,  and  her  whole  object,  aim,  and  end  was  to 
minister  to  their  comfort  and  consolation. 

Poor  old  Murtagh's  genuine  grief  for  the  personal 
loss  of  his  son  seemed  to  be  greatly  aggravated  from 
the  fact  that  with  him  died  out  the  name  of  The 
MacMahon,  and  yet  the  tradition  was  that  it  never 
should.  But  what  was  tradition  now  to  him  ?  Pas- 
sionately fond  of  his  beautiful  daughter  as  he  was,  he 
knew  the  name  must  now  be  extinct,  for  although  her 
altered  position  for  the  better,  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  would  doubtless  render  her  an  eager  prize  for 
some  young  Roman  Catholic  lord  or  baronet.  "  The 
name" — "  The  name" — "  The  name,"  he  sighed, 
"  where  is  it  ?"  and  the  echo  of  his  grief  answered. 
"  is  it  V 

Dear,  affectionate  Norah  felt  aware  of  all  this.  In- 
deed, she  had  gathered  her  knowledge  from  some  mut- 
tered lamentations  which  had  burst  from  her  father's 
anguish,  when  the  thoughts  of  his  despair  became  em- 
bodied in  such  sudden  expressions  as  gone,  gone — 
the  name,  the  name — alas  ! — gone,  gone!" 

Norah  knew  then  that  her  father's  grief,  deep  and 
sincere  as  it  was,  for  his  son  was  greatly  increased  by 
this,  to  him,  overwhelming  reahty.  But  it  was  a  reality 
with  which  all  her  self-sacrilicing  anxiety  could  not 
cope. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  that  The  MacMahons  had  lived  a  secluded 
or  solitary  life.  No  such  thing.  The  old  man— and 
he  could  only  be  called  old  since  the  death  of  his  son 
had  fretted  him  from  a  slight  tinge  of  grey  to  almost 
white— had  always  been  a  genial,  hospitable  soul,  able 
and  wilhng  to  see  and  entertain  at  his  house  persons 
of  his  own  equal,  and  none  there  were  of  this  type  in 
the  province  in  which  he  lived  with  whom  he  was  not 
on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  who  had  not  at  all  times 
ceud  mille  falthe  to  his  castle  and  his  heart. 
Neither  was  The  MacMahon  a  bigot  or  an  exclusionist. 
The  Protestant  members  of  the  aristocracy  met  a  cordial 


welcome  on  all  suitable  opportunities,  and  spoke  in 
terms  of  the  warmest  friendship  of  him.  Nay,  on 
one  occasion  when  his  own  party  would  have 
put  him  forward  as  a  candidate  to  represent  his 
native  county  in  Parliament — of  course,  on  the 
Liberal  side — there  we:"e  a  great  many  Protest- 
ants' names  to  the  requisition.  In  short,  such  was 
The  MacMahon's  character  for  integrity  of  purpose, 
geniality  of  disposition,  and  social  attributes,  that  he 
was  a  universal  favourite  with  all.  General  therefore, 
nay  universal,  was  the  sympathy  and  sincere  the  re- 
gret which  pervaded  the  whole  jirovince  at  the  news 
of  the  death  of  young  Murtagh  MacMahon,  the  heir, 
who  had  given  promise  of  being  a  worthy  scion  of  his 
father's  stock. 

One  of  The  MacMahon's  nearest  and  most  intimate 
neighbours  was,  we  may  say,  a  brother  chieftain,  the 
descendant  of  an  old  family,  as  old  as  that  of  The 
MacMahon  himself — Reginald  O'Connor,  of  Bally- 
coran.  There  was  no  peculiarity  of  limit  to  children 
in  this  family,  nor  pertinacity  of  Christian  name  to 
the  heir. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write  it  consisted  of  six 
living,  and  four  had  died  young.  They  were  pointed 
out  upon  the  fingers  of  each  hand  by  their  mother 
whenever  she  was  asked  about  them  by  another 
mother  of  a  large  family.  Gerald,  the  eldest,  was  the 
thumb  of  her  left  hand  ;  Matilda,  who  died  in  child- 
hood, was  the  fir.st  finger  ;  Donald,  of  our  story,  was 
the  middle  finger,  and  as  it  was  the  longest,  so  he  hap- 
pened to  be  the  tallest  of  the  whole  set.  Alice  and 
Je-ssie  completed  the  left  hand.  But  we  need  not  turn 
to  the  I'ight  to  go  tlirough  the  rest ;  they  are  not 
included  in  our  dramatis  personce,  and  they  may 
lie  by. 

Gerald,  the  eldest  son,  had  entered  the  army,  and 
was  away  with  his  regiment  in  India.  Donald,  the 
second,  was  at  home,  acting  as  manager  and  agent  to 
the  estate.  In  a  worldly  point  of  view,  the  O'Connor 
property  was  of  greater  value  than  the  remnant 
which  had  been  secured  to  The  MacMahon,  the  portion 
which  had  been  confiscated  having  been  more  fully 
restored  in  a  subsequent  reign.  The  whole  of  the 
estate  which  remained  was  strictly  entailed  upon  the 
eldest  son.  There  was  nothing,  therefore,  for  Donald 
to  inherit,  except  any  small  purchase  of  property 
which  his  father  might  be  able  to  make  with  that 
view,  and  from  the  number  to  be  provided  for  and 
the  nece.ssity  of  making  some  small  provision  for  the 
daughters,  this  was  veryfproblematical. 

Alice  O'Connor,  the  eldest  girl,  was  a  lithesome, 
bonny,  pretty  girl,  now  nearly  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Her  complexion  might  indeed — as  often  heroines'  com- 
plexions have  been — be  compared  to  the  clear  pink 
tint  on  the  inside  of  a  beautiful  shell,  or  the  almost 
paler  shade  of  the  petal  of  a  blush-rose.  Profuse 
masses  of  dark  chestnut  hair,  brushed  back  from  a 
broad  and  intellectual  forehead,  were  disposed  of  be- 
hind in  the  most  tasteful  manner  that  its  abundance 
woidd  permit ;  for  in  that  out-of-the-way  part  of  the 
world  she  and  her  sister  Jessie  dressed  each  other's 
hair.  Soft  lustrous  eyes  of  pure  hazel,  surmounted  by 
arched  brows  of  the  most  accurate  pencilling ;  a  mouth 
and  teeth  of  perfect  shape  and  loveliness,  the  smile  of 
which  might  well  betray  an  anchorite  from  his  heart- 
less cell  ;  her  form  perhaps  a  little  more  rounded  than 
you  might  have  expected  at  her  age. 

Such  was  Alice  O'Connor;  and  just  that  we  may 
not  leave  another  beautiful  girl  out  altogether,  making 
her  jealous  if  she  should  ever  read  this,  we  may  say 
of  her  sister  Jessie  thatj  she  was  sufficiently  like  her 
to  justify  us  in  repeating  what  was  said  long  ago — 
"  tainen  esse  soroi-es,"  and  this  is  no  small  praise. 

The  MacMahons  and  the  O'Connors  kept  up,  per- 
haps, a  closer  intimacy  than  either  of  the  families 
did  witli  others  in  their  county.  Nor  was  it  to  be 
wondered  at.  Poor  Murtagh,  now  in  his  grave,  was 
not  insensible  to  the  beauties,  both  of  mind  and  per- 
son, of  Alice  O'Connor.  Besides,  they  were  nearer 
neighbours  to  each  other  than  to  any  other  family  of 
equal  rank  for  miles  around. 

Neither  was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  when  the 
account  of  young  Murtagh's  inglorious  death  and 
horrid  burial  had  been  made  known,  her  cheek  had 
lost  its  beauty  and  her  lip  its  smile.  Ah  !  where 
is  now  that  rosy  tint  of  shell-like  loveliness  of  which 
we  spake — where  the  joyous  happy  smile  ?  Gone — 
buried  in  the  sudden  and  unexpected  grave  of  her  first 
love  and  her  last. 

Yet  there  was  still  a  holy  beauty  about  her  pale 
and  thoughtful  features  that  told  the  tale  she  had 
hitherto  kept  folded  in  the  fond  rece.sse8  of  her  heart. 

But  we  must  not  intrude  further  upon  her  resig- 
nation and  despair.    Young  Murtagh  MacMahon  and 


Alice  O'Connor  had  understood  each  other  in  the  whole 
devotion  of  their  souls,  when  they  last  Vjade  each  other 
good-bye — alas,  for  ever  ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

DONALD  o'cONNOn. 

Doubtless  there  were  some  young  members  of  the 
Protestant  aristocracy  who  had  a  free  and  hearty  ac- 
cess to  the  shooting  and  fishing  which  Kilmauhan 
Castle  afforded,  as  well  as  its  hospitable  board,  who 
were  not  insensible  to  the  wondrous  beauty  of  Norah 
MacMahon  ;  and  now  that  she  had  become  sole  and 
undivided  heiress  to  the  whole  estate,  perhaps  there 
was  more  than  one  who  would  have  been  willing  to 
risk  a  mixed  marriage,  were  the  thing  possible,  to  se- 
cure the  prize.  But  reared  as  the  MacMahons  had 
been,  in  the  strict  observance  of  their  own  religious 
tenets,  it  was  most  unlikely  —nay,  it  might  well  have 
been  pronounced  impossible — that  such  a  thought 
would  enter  the  head,  much  less  the  heart,  of  Norah 
MacMahon.  Don't  run  away  with  this  part  of  the 
story,  gentle  reader,  and  exclaim,  "  I'll  bet  my  life  she 
falls  in  love  with  some  handsome  young  Protestant, 
and  that  there  will  be  awful  work"  You're  out.  It 
was  no  such  thing.  If  Norah  MacMahon's  own  feel- 
ings and  principles  were  not  of  themselves  such  as  to 
exclude  such  a  thought  from  her  mind — and  they  were 
steady  and  fixed  upon  the  subject — the  knowledge 
that  such  a  catastrophe  would  prove  the  last  straw  to 
break  her  father's  heart  would  of  itself  have  kept  her 
safe  from  that  calamity.  But  there  were  not  wanted 
young  men  of  her  own  rank  and  persua.sion  who  were 
equally  sensible  of  the  rich  prize  that  might  be  drawn 
for,  not  only  as  regarded  her  worldly  possessions,  but 
such  as  was  seldom  held  forth  as  regarded  personal 
beauty  and  moral  rectitude. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  suitors  were  not 
now  numerous,  for  although  Nora  MacMahon,  under 
any  circumstances,  must  have  secured  the  admiration 
of  those  who  had  seen  and  knew  her,  human  nature 
is  such  that  her  lately  acquired  position  of  heiress  to 
the  whole  remaining  estates  of  Kilmauhan  Ca.stle 
must  have  doubled — aj'e,  quadrupled — the  number  of 
suitors  for  her  hand,  if  not  her  heart. 

But  they  might  all  go  their  way  ;  to  not  one  of  them 
would  she  return  so  much  as  a  kind  look.  There  was 
one,  who,  though  not  a  suitor  at  all,  had,  at  an  early 
period  of  her  girlhood,  established  a  preference  in  her 
hidden  heart  above  all  others — Donald  O'Connor — and 
as  is  usual  in  love  cases,  he  was  wholly  ineligible,  and 
her  good  sense  told  her  totally  out  of  the  question. 
We  have  seen  who  this  Donald  O'Connor  was,  and  as  an 
excuse  for  the  imprudence  of  Norah  MacMahon's 
heart,  we  have  only  to  add  that  he  was  a  pre-eminently 
handsome  young  man. 

Poor  Norah  !  She  had  never  breathed  to  mortal 
being — ah,  scarcely  to  herself — the  preference  she  felt 
for  Donald  O'Connor,  and  he  had  not  dared  to  own  the 
deep  devotion  of  his  soul  for  his  "  beautiful  neigh- 
bour," yet  the  instinct  of  mutual  love  told  them  both 
that  it  was  an  understood  thing  between  their  hearts. 

Donald  had  been  sent  to  a  first-rate  public  school  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  during  the  four  or  five  years 
that  he  remained  there  had  made  great  progress  in  all 
that  they  could  teach  him.  At  the  end  of  about  that 
time  his  elder  brother,  Gerald,  had  entered  the  army, 
and  Donald  was  brought  home  to  take  charge  of  the 
estate  and  learn  to  be  an  agriculturist,  as  being  the 
most  likely  w^ay  of  living  that  he  could  hope  to  at- 
tain to. 

But  Donald  had  imbibed  higher  aspirations,  for 
which  there  were  good  reasons  in  his  own  mind — and 
perhaps  in  somebody  else's.  He  had  learned  enough 
at  school  to  become  his  own  tutor  at  home,  and  with- 
out abating  one  jot  of  the  agricultural  piursuits  which 
had  devolved  upon  him,  he  had  soon  fitted  himself,  by 
late  hours'  reading,  and  every  moment  that  he  could 
snatch  from  the  hand  of  Time  as  it  passed  by,  for  en- 
tering college.  It  was  then,  and  then  only,  he  told  his 
father  what  he  had  been  at,  and  his  father,  surprised 
and  delighted,  patted  him  on  the  back,  saying,  "  he 
was  ashamed  he  had  not  seen  the  possibihty  of  such  a 
thing,  and  assisted  him  by  any  means  in  his  power,  but 
he  would  do  so  now."  Soon  after  this  Donald  was  a 
jib  in  Trinity  College.  He  got  his  entrance  examina- 
tions with  great  credit,  and  only  wanted  an  oppcrtu- 
nity  to  distinguish  himself,  returning  more  than  once 
with  honors,  both  in  classics  and  science.  He  had 
now  only  to  read  himself  up  for  his  examinations,  as 
they  came  round,  at  the  same  time  that  he  literally 
left  no  stone  unturned  in  his  agricultural  pursuits. 

Gentleman  as  he  knew  he  was,  he  felt  that  he  should 
not  lack  the  education  of  one,  if  he  were  destined  even 
to  be  but  a  farmer  all  the  days  of  his  life.    No,  he 
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would  not  be  ashamed  to  speak  with  his  equals  of 
either  sex.  Perhaps  it  was  this  latter  thoup;ht  that 
had  urged  him  to  the  success  he  had  already  sought 
for  and  obtained. 

He  was  well  aware  of  the  cultivated  and  refined 
mind  of  Norah  MacMahon.  He  could  not  have  en- 
joyed such  constant  social  intercourse  with  her,  in 
fact,  been  on  such  intimate  terms,  without  experienc- 
ing the  superiority  of  her  mind,  as  he  had,  fatally  for 
the  freedom  of  his  heart,  experienced  the  sweetness 
and  fascination  of  her  manners.  This,  in  itself,  with- 
out hope — for  he  felt  that  to  hope  would  be  madness — 
acted  as  a  spur  to  his  energies,  and  his  ambition  rose 
high  to  render  himself  worthy  of  even  the  judgment 
of  her  friendship. 

The  death  of  young  Murlagh  MacMahon,  of  course, 
made  a  great  change  at  Kilmauhan  Castle.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  none  would  venture  to  obtrude  upon 
the  grief  with  which  so  deep  an  affliction  clouded  the 
household.  Cards  of  condolence)  were,  of  course,  left, 
but  no  admittance  was  sought  for  or  expected,  and 
with  a  kind  and  sympathetic  "  hope  that  the  family 
were  well,"  the  visitors  turned  from  the  door. 

Poor  Donald  O'Connor !  There  was  not  one 
amongst  The  MacMahon 's  friends  whose  .sympathy 
was  more  sincere  and  deep  than  yours.  Never 
having  had  any  hope — almost  never  having  had  any 
wish — to  gain  Norah  MacMahon 's  favour  as  a  suitor 
for  her  heart  and  affections,  he  had  now  less  than 
none  !  The  difference  of  her  position  since  she  be- 
came an  heiress  placed  an  insuperable  barrier  to  such 
a  dream,  which  was  unsurmouutable  before.  Such 
were  the  extraordinary,  we  may  almost  say  the  Irish, 
thoughts  that  tormented  Donald's  mind  between  his 
despair  and  grief. 

The  window-blinds  in  the  house  had  been  closed 
upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  young  Murt^igh'a  death, 
and  they  had  not  since  been  raised.  The  hall-door 
had  never  been  opened,  nor  was  even  a  domestic  seen 
to  pass  through  or  from  the  house.  How  they  even 
lived — if  they  were  alive — was  inexplicable,  for 
three  weeks  had  now  elapsed  without  a  sign  of  life 
about  the  place.  Complimentary  cards  of  condolence 
had  been  stuffed  into  a  letter  box  in  the  hall-door — - 
that  was  all. 

Donald  O'Connor  could  not  quiet  hia  mind  about 
them.  Oh,  how  he  longed,  if  he  dare,  to  condole  with 
Miss  MacMahon  in  her  grief — ah  !  to  console  her,  if 
such  might  be.  He  crept  stealthily  now  and  then 
about  the  stable  yards,  in  hopes  of  hearing  something 
of  them,  but  even  they  seemed  lifeless  and  deserted, 
at  least  by  a  human  being  ;  the  doors  were  locked,  he 
heard  occasionally  a  horse's  chain  rattle  in  the  ring  of 
the  manger,  and  he  hoped  they  were  not  starving,  but 
he  saw  no  one.  "The  garden,"  thought  he,  "is  a  better 
chance ;  the  gardener  lives  there,  and  he  must  sometimes 
see  or  hear  something  of  them."  To  the  garden  he 
went,  but  even  here  he  was  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed. The  gardener  was  a  single  man,  and  the 
door  of  the  cottage  was  locked.  "  Surely,"  thought  he, 
"  they  could  not  have  lived  for  the  last  three  weeks 
upon  their  mangers.  Oh  !  Norah  MacMahon,"  he 
exclaimed  aloud,"  what  would  I  not  give  to  know  that 
yovi  were  well,  unhappy  though  I  know  you  must  be 
— may  God  protect,  bless,  and  comfort  you  under  this 
heavy  affliction,  is  my  ardent  prayer." 

■'  I  am  well,  thank  you,  Donald,"  murmured  a  sweet 
voice  behind  him, "  and  I  mo.st  sincerely  thank  you  for 
your  kind  wishes  and  your  prayer." 

Donald  turned,  and  Miss  MacMahon  stood  before 
him. 

She  had  gone,  as  was  her  custom  in  all  her  grief,  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  garden,  where  she  spent  an  hour 
or  more  daily  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  as  a  healthful 
antidote  to  the  close  and  dark  confinement  of  the  grief- 
stricken  house. 

She  had  seen  her  friend  Donald  wander  down  the 
walk,  as  if  in  search  of  some  one,  and  shake  the  gar- 
den house  door,  and  throw  up  his  hands.  She  could 
almost  see  his  eyes  even  at  that  distance,  in  despair  at 
the  loneliness  of  all  round.  Her  heart  told  her  it  was 
anxiety  about  them  had  brought  hiui  there,  and,  with 
the  sincere  grief  she  felt  depicted  on  her  face,  she  has- 
tened to  meet  him. 

"  Pardon  me,  Miss  MacMahon,"  he  said,  lifting  his 
hat,  for  there  was  an  isolation  of  despair  upon  her  pale 
features  which  at  the  momentforbade  a  more  intimate 
recognition,  "  pardon  me.  Miss  MacMahon  ;  I  had  no 
intention  of  intruding  upon  your  solitude  at  such  a 
time.  I  had  hoped  to  see  the  gardener  as  a  likely  per- 
son to  give  me  some  information  as  to  the  health  of 
your  father  and  mother,  and  I  cannot — nor  shall  I  try 
to  hide  the  fact — if  possible,  more  particularly  of 
yourself." 


"  Thank  you,  Donald,"  she  replied,  kindly.  "  I 
cannot  feel  your  anxiety  about  usan  intniision.  We  are 
all  as  well  as  the  bitter  affliction  which  has  fallen  upon 
us  will  permit." 

"  Then,  so  far  I  am  satisfied,  and  shall  not  press  my 
presence  upon  you  further.  Pray  assure  j'our  father 
and  mother  of  my  kind  regards  and  mysincerest  sym- 
pathy in  their  affliction.  And  oh,"  he  added,  and  the 
twitching  of  his  cheeks  and  the  compression  of  his 
lips  showed  the  depth  of  the  emotion  which  caused 
the  pause  in  his  exclamation  ;  "  and  oh,  Norah,"  he 
burst  forth  at  last,  "  there  is  not  one  of  your  friends 
whose  heart  is  more  sincere  in  its  sympathies  for  your- 
self ;"  and  he  turned  to  go. 

"  Stay,  Donald;  do  not  turn  away  without  permit- 
ting me  to  thank  you  for  the  expression  of  so  much 
kindness,  which  I  know  to  be  sincere.  I  do  thank  you 
with  my  whole  heart,  and  I  will  add  that  there  is  no 
one  whose  sympathy  is  of  more,  I  may  say  of  so  much 
value."  And  she  held  out  her  hand. 

"  May  I  hope,"  he  said,  as  he  took  it,  "  that  as  you 
say  you  are  an  occasional  visitor  to  those  garden.s,  and 
as  I  have  ventured  already,  however  intentionally  it 
has  been,  to  intrude  upon  your  grief,  that  I  may  have 
your  permission  sometimes,  to  learn  from  j'ourself 
how  you  all  are." 

"  Not  only  that,  Donald,  but  I  wish  to  see  j'ou 
again  in  a  day  or  two,  to  tell  you  of  the  state  of  mind 
my  poor  father  is  in,  and  which  is  a  source  of  great 
anxiety  to  both  my  mother  and  myself.  He  has  more 
than  once  mentioned  your  name  as  one  whose  advice 
he  would  wish  to  have.  I  shall  tell  him  that  I  have 
seen  you,  and  let  you  know  what  he  says  further.  I 
would  stay  now  to  ask  your  advice  upon  the  subject, 
but  I  have  already  exceeded  the  time  that  I  remain 
away  from  him.  I  may  say,  however,  that  it  is  some- 
thing about  the  estate.  Good-bye  now,  Donald,  and 
if  you  can  manage  to  come  here  after  to-morrow  a 
little  earlier  than  this  I  shall  hope  to  see  you.  Your 
intimacy  with  my  father  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  and  your  knowledge  of  everything  connected 
with  the  estate,  added  to  his  knowledge  that  your  ad- 
vice would  be  sincere  and  free  from  what  might  come 
from  selfish  or  designing  persons,  makes  him  think 
that  you  are — forgive  me,  Donald,  for  saying,  not- 
withstanding your  youth -the  safest  one  with  whom 
my  father  can  consult,  and  the  safest  to  whom  I  can 
confide  my  poor  father's  wild  expressions  about  the 
estate." 

Donald  O'Connor  listened  to  Nora  MacMahon  as  she 
utteied  the  above  with  a  pride  of  heart  that  knows  no 
bounds,  and  with  an  admiration  which  he  dared  not 
but  conceal,  as  she  added,  "  And  now  good-bye,  Mr. 
O'Connor,"  holding  out  her  hand  a  second  time.  He 
could  not  but  remark  the  change  of  name,  and  even 
this  was  m.atter  of  pride,  if  not  of  hope.  The  thought 
struck  the  vain  young  rascal  that  tlie  moment  was  too 
precious  for  her  to  venture  upon  the  familiarity  of  a 
few  moments  before  :  and  then  the  crushing  cloud  as 
suddenly  overshadowed  his  thoughts  tliat  her  caution 
at  such  a  moment  was  to  prevent  a  too  familiar  fare- 
well upon  his  part.  They  say  second  thoughts  are 
best,  and  we  advise  Donald  O'Connor  to  adopt  them 
in  this  case. 

He  took  her  hand  in  his  with  the  utmost  respect, 
and  with  a  corresponding  reserve,  but  with  the  kind- 
ness of  all  his  former  self,  he  said  : 

"  Good-bye,  Miss  MacMahon  ;  believe  me  that  I 
feel  the  honour  your  father  and  you  have  done  me,  in 
having  chosen  me  for  your  confidence  and  supposing 
me  capable  of  rendering  a  service,  or  even  of  giving 
advice  upon  such  an  important  subject.  If  a  sincere 
wish  to  serve  your  father  can  aid  my  powi  rs  in  any 
way,  I  shall  not  have  to  deplore  my  incompetency. 
'  Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way,'  you  know,"  he 
added  smihng  for  the  first  time  since  they  met,  and 
she  returned  it  with  one  of  her  own  accpiiescing  smiles, 
which  was  perhaps  more  beautiful  in  her  grief  than 
her  joy. 

"  I  know  it,"  she  said,  "  and  it  is  because  I  know 
it  I  have  chosen  to  make  you  my  confidant  and  friend 
in  the  business.  But  go  now,  Donald,  I  must  return 
to  the  house.  I  hope  you  can  manage  to  let  me  see 
you  after  to-morrovr  about  this  time." 

"  Manage  !"  repeated  Donald.  "  Oh,  Miss  Mac- 
Mahon, do  not  distress  me  by  such  a  word.  I  am,  thank 
God,  in  excellent  health,"  he  added,  with  another  sad 
smile,  "  and  nothing  but  death  or  sickness  shall  pre- 
vent me  where  a  wish  of  yours  is  concerned."  And 
they  parted  without  another  word. 

_  But  the  word  Donald  rang  in  his  ears,  blotting  from 
his  now  happy  memory  the  word  O'Connor,  which 
she  had  used  but  a  few  moments  before. 

(To  be  Continued). 


THAT  PARROT. 
Neighbour  .Tones  had  a  parrot,  a  marvellous  parrot, 
His  hues  ca'  bage,  egfiplant,  tomato,  ami  carrot. 

And  how  he  did  shine  ! 

Th(5re  is  nothing  so  fine. 
Except  in  the  tropics— a  parrot. 

This  bright  phimage  ripened  aiong  by  the  Andes— 
Perhaps  in  the  forest,  iierhaps  at  some  gnindee'.s, 

J'or  liardly  wiUl  bred. 

On  fresh  tamarinds  fed. 
Could  sucli  sinner  grow  up  by  the  Andes  ? 

With  all  his  rare  beauty,  this  bird  at  a  high  rate 
Would  swear  in  six  languages,  curse  like  a  pirate  ; 

His  system  ten  hours. 

But  such  were  his  powers. 
Tax  liim  more,  he'd  deem  it  no  high  rate. 

When  this  talented  fowl  was  transferred  from  the  Andes 
To  Archibald  Jones's,  'twas  Sarah  Amanda's  ; 

But,  pious  and  good, 

Sarali  loathed  all  food. 
For  this  foul-languaged  fowl  from  the  Andes. 

Said  Sarah  A.  Jones  to  Jeanette  in  the  kitchen 
(With  tears),  "  I'd  sooner  eat  nothing  but  lichen 
Than  hear  oaths  from  that  thing. 
Like  stones  from  a  sling." 
"  He's  the  devil,"  cried  she  of  the  kitchen. 

Bad  hoys  through   the   latticed  gate    taunted  and 
tempted  ; 

This  elegant  creature  delightedly  emptia  1 

His  musket  well  tilled, 

Like  a  soldier  well  skilled. 
As  he  constantly  did  when  not  tempted. 

With  fingers  in  ears,  little  girls  from  their  I'arning, 
As  if  shymg  the  Evil  One's  needles  for  darning. 

Crept  silently  by. 

Barely  turning  an  eye, 
On  the  creature  with  hatefuUest  I'arning. 

S.  A.  bade  Jeanette — "  Oh,  for  pity  and  mercy. 

Make  way  with  the  wretch  doing  nothing  but  curse  ye;" 

"  I'll  do  that  isame  quick," 

And  the  lass  seized  a  stick. 
Determined  to  show  him  no  mercy. 

But,  in  general  fast,  this  time  he  cursed  faster, 
So,  screening  himself  from  the  threatened  disaster. 

For  the  air  was  so  blue 

Jenny  couldn't  see  through, 
And  screamed  and  ran  'tother  way  faster. 

Same  day,  while  the  heavens  with  lightning  were  blaz- 
ing 

('Twas  a  judgment  most  just,  and  not  justly  amazing), 
it  cut  through  the  bird 
Like  a  cheese  stick  through  a  curd, 

And  his  plumage  flew  every  way  blazing. 

Jeanette,  she  declares  that  each  separate  feather 
Hurled  a  separate  curse  at  the  clerk  of  the  weather; 

E'en  tlie  cinders  they  pro — 

Fancly  to  the  winds  go. 
And  none  for  his  fate  cares  a  feather. 


UNDER  THE  ROSE. 
There  has  arisen  pretty  much  controversy  about 
the  common  expression  "  under  the  rose,"  and  two 
different  origins  have  been  assigned.  Some  persons 
as.scrt  that  it  ought  to  be  spelled  "  under  the  rowi'," 
for  that  in  former  days  almost  all  towns  were  built 
with  the  second  story  projecting  over  the  lower  one — 
a  sort  of  piazza,  or  row,  as  they  termed  it,  and  which 
may  still  be  seen  at  Chester,  and  some  other  old 
English  towns  ;  and  that,  whilst  the  elders  of  the 
family  were  sitting  at  their  windows  gravely  enjoying 
the  air,  their  sous  and  daughters  were  making  love 
where  they  could  not  see  them,  "  under  the  rows." 
The  other  is  much  more  elegant.  Cupid,  it  is  said, 
gave  a  rose  to  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  Silence  ;  and 
from  this  legend  originated  the  practice  that  prevailed 
amongst  northern  nations  of  suspending  arose  from 
the  ceilinp-  over  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  when  it 
was  intended  that  the  conversation  was  to  be  kept 
secret  ;  and  this  it  was  according  to  others,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  phrase,  "  under  the  rose." 


Waiting  eou  His  Tui.vl. — A  Parisian  exquisite, 
whose  notions  of  honour  were  so  fine  that  in  vindicat- 
ing them  in  a  duel  he  got  into  trouble,  was  waiting 
for  his  trial  one  day  in  the  police  court.  Being  kept 
waiting  for  his  examination  some  three  hours,  he  be- 
came very  impatient,  and  at  last  interrogated  the 
usher  :  "  Usher,  how  long  will  it  be  before  my  case 
comes  on  ?"  "  Oh,  not  long  now,  monsieur  ;  there  is 
only  another  thief  before  you."    Exquisite  collapsed. 

The  Press  and  the  pulpit  may  say  what  they 
please,  but  a  man  in  dove-coloured  pants  and  patent 
leather  boots  is  not  a  fit  person  to  adjust  a  tub  for 
catching  rain  water. 

Penny  Bank,  19  and  20  Winetavern-street— Bank  Houi-s, 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  On  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturday  Evenings,  from  7  to  9.  £5  per  Cent,  on  Da- 
posits  of  £5. 
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A  STRANGE  WORLD. 

A    NEW  NOVEL, 

SPECIALLY  WRITTEN  BY 

MISS  BRADDON, 

A  tithor  of  " Lady  Audlei/s  Secret,"  "Strangers  and 
Piljrini^,"  "  Taken  at  the  Flood,"  itv.,  ttc. 

[all  rights  RESERVEI).] 
CHAPTER  LII. 

"  '  IT  IS  TRHE,  OH  PASSIONATE  IIKAUT,'  SAID  I." 

The  reason  of  Muriel's  conduct  Wiis  fully  explained 
by  the  fact  of  Mr.  Tomlin's  death.  The  one  friend 
whom  her  husband's  forethought  had  provided  for  her 
had  been  snatched  away  before  the  hour  of  her  need, 
and  she  had  found  herself  alone,  without  help,  coun- 
sel, or  shelter.  Doubtless  an  overstrained  respect  for 
her  promise — perhaps  a  latent  fear  of  Bridget  Treva- 
nard's  severe  nature — had  withheld  her  from  I'eveal- 
ing  the  fact  of  her  marriage  and  the  manner  of  it. 
She  had  borne  the  deep  agony  of  shame  rather  than 
endanger  her  husband's  future.  She  had  perhaps 
argued  that  if  her  mother  and  father  had  been  told 
the  truth,  nothing  would  have  prevented  their  com- 
municating it  to  the  Squire,  and  then  George  would 
have  been  disinherited  through  her  broken  promise. 
Woman-like,  she  had  deemed  her  own  peace — her  own 
fair  fame,  even — a  lighter  sacrifice  than  her  husband'.'j 
welfare,  and  she  had  kept  silence. 

With  this  additional  evidence  of  George  Peuwyn's 
letters,  fully  acknowledging  JIuriel  as  his  wife,  Hum- 
phrey Clissold  felt  that  there  was  no  further  cause  for 
delay.  The  law  could  not  be  too  soon  set  in  motion, 
if  the  law  were  needed  to  secure  Muriel  and  Justina 
their  rights.  But  before  appealing  to  the  law  he  re- 
solved upon  submitting  the  whole  case  to  Churchill 
Penvi^n  and  to  Justina,  in  order  to  discover  the  pos- 
sibility of  compromise.  It  would  be  a  hard  thing  to 
reduce  Churchill  and  his  fair  young  wife  to  beggary. 
They  had  spent  their  money  wisely,  and  done  good  in 
the  land.  An  equitable  division  of  the  estate  would  be 
better  pleasing  to  Mr.  Clissold's  idea  of  justice  than  a 
strict  exaction  of  legal  rights,  and  he  had  little  doubt 
that  Justina  would  think  with  him. 

His  first  duty  was  to  go  to  her  and  tell  her  all  the 
truth,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  performing  that  duty. 
It  was  on  Saturday  morning  that  he  found  the  letters 
in  the  loft,  and  on  Saturdaj'  evening  he  was  in  London, 
with  the  quiet  of  Sunday  before  him  in  which  to  make 
his  revelation. 

He  left  a  note  for  Justina  at  her  lodgings  : — 

DE.iR  Miss  Elgood,— Please  do  not  go  to  church  to-mor- 
row morning,  as  1  want  to  have  a  long  talk  with  you  on  a 
serious  business  matter,  and  will  call  at  eleven  fcr  tliat  pur- 
pose. 

Yours  always, 

Hi'MPiiHEv  Clissold. 

taaturilay  evening. 

He  found  her  ready  to  receive  him  next  uKjrning  at 
eleven,  fresh  and  fair  in  her  simple  autumn  dress  of 
fawn-coloured  cashmere,  with  neat  linen  collaj. 
and  cuffs,  a  blue  ribbon  and  silver  locket,  her  sole 
ornaments. 

His  letter  had  filled  her  with  vague  apprehensions 
which  Matthew  Elgood's  arguments  had  not  been  able 
to  dispel. 

"  What  business  cau  you  have  to  talk  about  with 
me  ?"  she  asked  nervously,  as  she  and  Humphrey 
shook  hands,  "  I  hope  it  is  nothing  very  awful. 
Your  letter  has  kept  me  in  a  fever  ever  since  I  re- 
ceived it." 

"  I  am  son-y  to  hear  that.  I  ovight  to  have  said  less 
or  more.  It  is  a  seriousbusiness,  but  I  hope  not  one 
that  need  give  you  pain,  except  so  far  as  your  tender- 


ness and  compassion  may  be  concerned  for  others. 
The  story  I  am  going  to  tell  you  is  a  sad  one,  and 
has  to  do  with  your  own  infancy." 

"  I  can't  understand,"  she  said,  with  a  perplexed 
look. 

"  Don't  try  to  understand  until  I  have  told  you 
more.  I  shall  make  everything  very  clear  to  you  in 
due  time." 

"  Papa  may  hear,  I  suppose?"  said  she,  with  a 
glance  at  the  comedian,  who  had  laid  down  his  after- 
breakfast  pipe,  and  was  looking  far  from  comfortable. 

"  Yes,  I  see  no  reason  why  Mr.  Elgood  should  not 
hear  all  I  have  to  say.  He  will  be  able  to  confirm 
some  of  my  statements." 

Matthew  Elgood  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair,  emp" 
tied  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  with  a  shaking  hand, 
wiped  his  forehead  with  an  enormous  Bandanmdi,  and 
then  burst  out  suddenly  : 

"  Justina,  Mr.  Clissold  is  about  to  make  a  revela- 
tion. I  know  enough  of  its  nature  to  know  that  it 
will  be  startling.  I  think  I've  done  my  duty  by  you; 
my  girl  ;  urged  you  on  in  your  profession  ;  taught 
you  how  to  walk  the  stage,  how  to  make  a  point  ; 
taught  you  Miss  Farren's  original  business  in  Lady 
Teazle.  We've  shared  and  shared  alike,  througli  good 
and  foul  weather.  Lear  and  his  Fool  couldn't  have 
stuck  better  by  each  other.  We've  tramped  the  barren 
heath  of  life  through  .storm  and  tempest,  and,  if  you've 
had  to  wear  leaky  shoes  sometimes,  v.-hy  so  have  I. 
And  if  you  discover  through  Mr.  Clissold,"  pointing  his 
pipe  at  Humphrey  with  tremulous  hand,  "  that  I  am 
not  so  much  j'our  father  as  I  might  have  licen  had  na- 
ture intended  me  for  that  position,  I  hope  your  heart 
will  speak  for  me,  and  confess  that  I  have  done  a 
father's  duty." 

With  this  closing  appeal,  Mr.  Elgood  laid  down  his 
pipe,  buried  his  face  in  the  big  Bandaunah,  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

Justina  was  on  her  knees  at  his  feet  in  a  moment, 
her  arms  around  him,  his  grizzled  head  drawn  down 
upon  her  shoulder,  soothing,  caressing  him. 

"  Dear  papa,  what  can  you  mean  ?  Not  my  fa" 
ther  ?" 

"  No,  tny  love,"  sobbed  the  comedian.  "  Legally, 
actually,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  no  claim  to 
that  title.  ''  Morally,  it  is  another  pair  of  shoes.  I 
held  you  at  the  baptismal  font — I  have  fed  you 
many  a  time  when  your  sole  refreshment  was 
alike  insipid  and  sloppy — these  hands  havt^ 
guided  your  infantine  steps  ;  yet  I  am  not  your 
father.  Legally  I  have  no  authority  over  you — 
or  your  salary." 

"  You  are  my  father  all  the  same,"  answered  Jus- 
tina, emphatically,    "  What  other  father  have  I  ?" 

"  Your  legal  parent  has  certainly  been  conspicuous 
by  his  absence,  my  love.  You  were  placed  in  my  wife's 
arms,  on  the  day  of  your  birth,  an  abandoned  child, 
and  from  that  hour  to  her  death  she  honestly  per- 
formed a  mother's  part." 

"  And  shall  never  have  less  than  a  mother's  love  !" 
cried  Justina.  "  Do  not  fear,  dear  papa,  that  any- 
thingl  may  hear  to-day  caneverlessenmyaffection  for 
you.  We  have  borne  too  much  misfortune  together 
not  to  love  each  otherdearly,"  she  added,  with  a  touch 
of  sadness. 

'■  Say  on,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  actor,  with  an  oratori- 
cal flourish  of  the  Bandaunah  ;  she  is  staunch,  and  I 
fear  not  the  issue." 

Humphrey  told  his  story  in  plainest  words — the  story 
of  Muriel's  marriage  and  Muriel's  sorrows. 

Justina  heard  him  with  tears  of  tenderness  and 
pity. 

"  Now,  Justina,"  he  said,  after  having  explained 
everything,  "  you  understimd  that  you  have  a  legal 
claim  to  the  Penwyn  estate.    Your  grandfather's  will 


bequeathed  the  property  to  George  Penwyn,  your  fa- 
ther, or  his  issue,  male  or  female.  If  a  daughter  inhe- 
nted,  her  liusband.  whomsoever  she  married,  was  to 
assume  the  name  of  Penwyn.  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  the  will,  and  I  have  no  doubt  as  to 
your  jjosition.  You  cau  file  a  bill  in  Chancery — or 
your  next  friend  for  you — to-morrow,  and  you  can 
oust  Churchill  Penwyn  fmm  Louse  and  land,  wealth 
and  social  status.  It  will  be  rather  hard  upon  his  wife, 
who  is  a  very  sweet  woman,  and  has  done  much  good 
in  her  neighbourhood." 

"  Do  j-ou  think  J  want  his  money  or  his  land  ?" 
cried  Justina,  indignantly.  "  Not  a  sixpence,  not 
a  rood.  I  only  want  the  name  you  say  1  have  a  right 
to  bear — James  Penwyn's  name.  To  think  that  we 
were  cousins.    Poor  James  !" 

You  dislike  Churchill  Penwyn.  This  would  be  a 
grand  revenge  for  you." 

"  I  dislike  him  because  I  have  never  been  able  to 
rid  myself  of  the  idea  that  he  had  some  hand  in  his 
cousin's  death.  But  I  do  not  wLsh  to  injure  him.  I 
leave  him  to  God  and  his  own  conscience.  If  he  has 
sinned,  as  I  believe  he  has,  life  must  be  bitter  to  him, 
in  spite  of  wealth  and  position." 

■'  Are  you  not  intoxicated  by  the  notion  of  being 
lady  of  Penwyn  Manor  '."  asked  Humphrey. 

"  No  ;  I  am  content  to  be  what  I  am — to  earn  my 
own  bread,  and  live  happily  with  poor  old  papa,"  lay- 
ing her  hand  lovingly  on  the  comedian's  shoulder. 

A  welcome  hearing  this  for  Humphrey  Clissold,  who 
had  feared  lest  change  of  fortune  should  work  a  fatal 
change  in  the  girl  he  loved.  But  he  suppressed  all 
appearance  of  emotion,  and  went  on  in  his  busine.s.?- 
like  tone. 

"  Well,  Justina,  since  you  seem  to  regard  your  right 
to  the  Penwyn  estate  with  supreme  indifl'erence,  you 
will  be  the  more  likely  to  fall  into  my  way  of  think- 
ing. Looking  at  the  case  from  an  equitable  stand- 
point, it  does  certainly  appear  to  me  that,  although  by 
the  old  squire's  will  you  are  entitled  to  the  whole  of 
the  property,  it  would  be  not  the  less  an  injustice  wure 
you  to  claim  all.  It  v\-ould  seem  a  hard  thing  to  de- 
prive Churchill  Penwyn  altogether  of  an  estate  which 
he  has  administered  with  judgment  and  benevolence. 
My  idea,  therefore,  is  that  I,  as  your  next  friend,  if 
you  will  allow  me  the  privilege  of  that  position,  should 
state  the  case  lo  Mr.  Penwyn,  and  propose  a  compro- 
mise, namely,  that  he  should  mortgage  the  estate  for  a 
sum  of  money  amounting  to  half  its  value,  and  should 
deliver  that  money  to  you.  His  income  would  in  this 
manner  be  reduced  by  one-half,  and  it  would  be  at  his 
discretion  to  save  money,  even  with  that  smaller  in- 
come, and  lessen  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  out  of 
his  accumulations,  as  the  years  went  on.  I  think  this 
would  be,  at  once,  a  fair  and  liberal  proposal,  making 
his  change  of  fortune  as  light  as  possible." 

I  do  not  want  any  of  his  money,"  .said  Justiua, 
impetuously. 

■'My  love,  that  is  simply  childish,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Elgood. 

"  Let  me  act  for  you,  Justina  ;  trust  me  to  deal 
generously  with  the  squire  and  his  wife." 

"  I  will  trust  you,"  she  answered,  looking  up  at  him 
with  perfect  faith  and  love. 

"  Trust  me  in  this  and  in  all  tilings.  You  shall  not 
find  me  unworthy  of  your  confidence." 

And  this  was  all  that  was  said  about  the  Penwyn 
estate.  Humphrey  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  with  Jus- 
tina, went  to  Westminster  Abbey  with  her  in  the 
afteruoon  to  hear  a  great  preacher,  and  walked  with 
her  afterw  ards  in  the  misty  groves  of  St.  James's  Park, 
and  then  and  there,  feeling  that  he  was  now  free  Ut 
open  hia  heart  to  her,  told  her  in  truest,  tcnderest 
words  how  the  happiness  of  his  future  life  was  bound 
up  in  her  ;  how,  rich  or  poor,  she  was  dearer  to  him 
thau  all  the  world  beside, 

And  so,  in  the  London  fog  and  gloom,  under  the" 
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smoky  metropolitan  trees,  they  plighted  their  troth — 
Justina  inefiably  happy. 

■'  I  thought  you  did  not  care  an  atom  for  me,"  she 
Siud,  when  all  had  been  told. 

"  I  thought  you  only  cared  for  James  Penwyn's 
memory." 

"  Poor  James  !  That  love  was  like  a  midsummer 
night's  dream." 

"  And  this  is  reality  T' 
"  Yes." 

He  holds  her  to  his  beating  heart  under  the 
autumnal  trees,  and  kisses  her  with  the  kiss  of 
betrothal. 

"  My  love,  my  dearest,  my  truest,  my  best,  what  is 
wealth  or  position  or  all  thi.s  bitter  world  can  give  and 
take  away,  measured  against  love  like  ours  ?"  And 
after  this  homily,  which  Justina  remembered  a  great 
deal  better  than  the  great  preacher's  sermon,  they 
turn  their  faces  homewards,  and  arrive  just  in  time  to 
prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  the  dinner,  which  their 
tardiness  had  imperilled. 

"  You  wouldn't  have  liked  to  see  a  pretty  little  bit 
of  beef  like  that  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  deal 
board,  now,  would  you  1"  asked  Mr.  Elgood,  pointing 
to  the  miniature  sirloin. 

Humphrey  and  Justina  interchanged  smiles.  They 
were  thinking  that  they  would  be  content  to  dine 
upon  deal  boards  henceforward  so  long  as  they  dined 
together. 

CHAPTER  LIII. 

'  NOT  AS  A  CHILD  SHALL  WE  AGMN  BEHOLD  HER." 

Humphrey  Clissold  went  back  to  Cornwall  next  day, 
with  full  powers,  so  far  as  Justina's  interests  were 
concerned.  Her  greatest  anxiety  was  to  .see  the  un- 
happy mother  from  whom  she  had  been  severed  since 
the  hour  of  her  birth  ;  but  to  bring  about  a  meeting 
between  these  two  was  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world.  Other  interests  were  at  stake.  The  Albert 
Theatre  could  not  get  on  without  Justina,  or  so  the 
manager  affirmed  ;  and  Justina's  engagement  was  for 
the  entire  season.  No  breaking  it,  save  by  the  for- 
feiture of  reputation  with  the  public,  and  at  the  hazard 
of  a  lawsuit. 

The  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  bring  Mui-iel  nearer 
London,  so  soon  as  she  should  be  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  journey.  Humphrey  hoped  much  from  the 
daughter' s,influence  upon  the  mother's  disordered  brain. 
He  was  at  Borcel  End  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  evL'uing 
— neither  Mr.  Trevaiiard  nor  his  son  suspecting  that 
their  erratic  guest  had  been  further  than  Seacombe — 
and  found  the  aspect  of  things  improving.  Muriel  was 
calmer,  the  burns  had  proved  of  the  slightest,  and  all 
was  going  on  favourably.  He  went  iu  and  sat  by  her 
bedside  for  a  few  minutes,  and  talked  to  her.  The 
wan  eyes  looked  at  him  calmly  enough,  but  with  a 
curious  wonder.  He  found  that  she  remembered  no- 
thing of  the  tire,  and  had  no  idea  why  she  had  been  ill 
and  in  pain.  But  she  did  remember  the  promise  he 
had  made  her  about  her  daughter. 

"  Some  one  told  me  I  should  see  my  baby  again," 
she  said.  "  I  don't  know  who  it  was,  but  some  one 
told  me  so,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  see  her — when  we 
meet  our  friends  in  Heaven." 

"  You  shall  see  her  here,  on  this  earth,"  said  Hnm- 
phrey. 

"  Is  that  true  ?" 

"  Quite  true." 

"  Then  let  me  go  to  sleep  till  she  comes,  layherhere 
beside  me,  and  let  me  find  her  here  when  I  open  my 
eyes — my  sweet  baby." 

"  Consider  how  many  years  have  come  and  gone 
since  you  saw  her.  She  is  an  infant  no  longer,  but  a 
beautiful  young  woman." 

Muriel  stared  at  him  with  a  puzzled  look. 

"  1  don't  want  to  see  any  young  woman  ;  I  want 
my  baby  again — the  little  baby  my  nxother  stole  from 
me." 

This  made  things  difficult.  Humphrey  saw  in  this 
a  fond  clinging  to  the  past,  memory  strong  eno>igh  to 
make  the  lapse  of  years  as  nothing.  He  made  no  at- 
tempt to  argue  the  point,  but  left  JIuriel  to  the  de- 
voted grandmother's  care. 

The  blind  woman  sat  in  her  easy  chair  by  the  bed, 
knitting  industriously,  andmurmuringa  soothing  word 
now  and  then.  No  voice  had  such  power  to  comfort 
Muriel. 

"  When  shall  I  see  my  niece,  and  when  will  you  tell 
father  ?"  Martin  asked  eagerly,  directly  he  and 
Humphrey  were  alone  together. 

"  You  shall  see  your  niece  as  soon  as  your  sister 
is  strong  enough  to  bear  the  journey,  when  you  can 
bring  her  up  to  some  little  quiet  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.    As  for  your  father,  I  think  my 


chain  of  evidence  is  now  so  complete  that  I  cannot 
tell  him  too  soon.  I  will  get  a  quiet  hour  with  him 
to-morrow  after  breakfast,  if  I  can.  Later  I  am  going 
to  the  Manor  House  to  examine  my  ground,  and 
discover  if  there  is  any  chance  of  a  friendly  compro- 
mise." - 

"  I  hope  you'll  be  able  to  settle  things  pleasantly," 
said  Martin.  "  I  can't  bear  the  idea  of  these  poor 
young  ladies — Mrs.  Penwyu  and  Miss  Bellingham — 
being  turned  out  of  house  and  home." 

"  It  shall  not  be  so  bad  as  that,  depend  upon  it," 
replied  Humphrey. 

He  was  down  early  next  morning,  and  asked  Mr. 
Trevanard  for  half  an  hour's  conversation  after  break-, 
fast. 

"  An  hour,  if  you  like,"  answered  Michael,  in  his 
listless  way.  "  There's  not  much  for  me  to  do  upon  the 
farm.  .  I  only  potter  about  ;  the  men  would  get  on 
quite  as  well  without  me,  I  dare  say." 

"  I  can't  believe  that,  Mr.  Trevanard,"  said  Hum- 
phrey cheerily.  "  The  master's  eye — you  know  the 
old  adage." 

"  Bridget  was  the  ruling  mind,  sir.  Bridget  was 
worth  twenty  of  me." 

It  was  a  cold  and  boisterous  morning — the  dead 
leaves  falling  fast  from  the  few  trees  about  Borcel,  but 
Michael  and  his  companion  were  fond  of  the  open  air, 
so  they  went  out  into  the  neglected  garden,  a  wilder- 
ness where  JIuriel  had  been  wont  to  range  alone  and 
at  liberty  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Here  in  a  narrow  path,  screened  by  hazel  bushes, 
the  farmer  and  Humphrey  Clissold  paced  up  and 
down  while  Humphrey  told  his  story,  taking  care  to 
soften  Bridget  Trevanard's  part  in  the  domestic  drama, 
and  to  demonstrate  that,  when  erring  most,  she 
had  been  actuated  only  by  regard  for  the  family  ho- 
nour and  a  mistaken  family  pride. 

Michael  heard  him  vnth  deepest  emotion. 

"  My  poor  girl — my  beautiful  Muriel.  You  don't 
know  how  proud  I  was  of  her — how  I  doted  on  her, 
and  to  think  that  I  should  never  have  suspected  that 
all  was  not  well,  that  my  poor  child  was  being  ill-used 
in  her  own  home." 

"  Not  ill-used,''  remonstrated  Humphrey,  pleading 
for  the  dead  wife  who  had  trusted  him  with  her  se- 
cret.   "  There  was  no  unkindness." 

"No  unkindness!  They  made  her  suffer  shame, 
they  refused  to  beheve  in  her  purity  ;  was  that  no  un- 
kindness ?  They  robbed  her  of  her  child  !  For  what  ^ 
The  world's  good  word.  I  would  have  stood  between 
my  darling  and  the  world.  None  should  have  dare<l 
to  slander  her  while  I  was  near.  AVliat  right  had  my 
wife  to  take  the  matter  into  her  own  hands,  to  hood- 
wink me  with  her  secrecies  and  suppressions  ?  I  would 
have  stood  by  my  child.  Muriel  would  have  trusted 
me.  Yes,  she  would  have  trusted  her  indulgent  old 
father,  even  if  she  feared  to  confide  in  her  mother. 
Bridget  was  always  too  severe." 

"  Uemember  that  your  wife  ei'red  in  her  anxiety  for 
your  good  name." 

'■  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that.  God  knovv-s  it  goes  hard 
with  me  to  speak  against  her  in  her  grave — poor 
faithful  soul.  She  was  faithful  according  to  her  no- 
tions of  right.  But  she  took  too  much  heed  of  the 
world — her  world — half-a-dozen  families  within  five 
miles  of  Borcel.  The  sun,  and  moon,  and  heaven,  and 
all  God's  angels  were  not  so  much  account  to  her.  Poor 
soul!  She  must  have  sufi'ered.  I've  seen  the  lines  of 
trouble  growing  deeper  in  her  face,  and  never  knew 
why  they  came  there.  My  poor,  trampled-upon  Mu- 
riel !  It  was  a  cruel  thing  to  take  away  the  child.  I 
could  have  loved  it  dearly  !  " 

"You  will  love  her  dearly  still,  when  I  bring  her  to 
you." 

"  Yes,  but  not  as  I  could  have  loved  her  twenty 
j^ears  ago — when  she  was  a  helpless  infant — my  first- 
born grandchild.  ' 

The  idea  that  this  grandchild  of  his  was  the  rightful 
owner  of  the  Penwyu  estate,  Borcel  End  included, 
moved  Michael  Trevanard  but  slightly.  He  was  not 
calm  enough  to  consider  this  business  from  a  worldly 
l)oint  of  view.  He  could  only  think  of  the  grandchild 
that  was  born  under  his  roof,  and  spirited  away  while 
he  lay  in  bed  unsuspecting  of  the  evil  that  was  being 
wrought  for  love  of  his  good  name.  He  could  only 
think  of  the  persecuted  daughter  whose  life  had  been 
maile  so  bitter — of  the  husband  who  had  never  lived 
to  acknowledge  his  wife — the  father  who  had  never 
known  of  his  child's  birth.  The  thought  of  these 
things  altogether  absorbed  bis  mind,  and  he  scarcely 
realised  the  fact  of  his  grandchild's  claim  to  wealth 
and  position. 

"And  where  is  she  ?  What  is  she  doing  now  ?  Muriel's 
daughter,  my  grandchild  ?"  he  asked. 


Humphrey  explained  Justina's  position. 

"What,"  cried  the  old  man,  with  a  wry  face,  "a 
play  actress  !  Raddled  red  and  white,  and  in  short 
petticoats,  all  over  tinsel  stars,  capering  outside  a 
show."  .  His  only  notion  of  actresses  was  founded 
on  his  experiences  at  Seacombe  cattle  fair.  "  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  niy  flesh  and  blood  has  come 
to  that  '." 

Humphrey  hastened  to  correct  the  farmer's  idea  of 
the  dramatic  profession,  and  to  assure  him  that  his 
granddaughter  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  lady  ; 
modest,  refined  in  feeling  and  in  manner,  beautiful  in 
mind  and  person,  a  grandchild  of  whom  he  might  have 
ample  reason  to  be  proud. 

"  A  London  theatre  is  not  in  the  least  like  those 
itinerant  playhouses  you  have  seen  at  Seasombe  fair," 
he  said. 

"  Humph  I  They  don't  dance  outside,  I  suppose,  or 
play  the  Pandean  pipes,  and  beat  a  gong  ?" 

"  Nothing  approaching  it.  You  might  mistake  a 
London  theatre  for  a  church,  looking  at  its  outside." 

"  And  they  don't  raddle  their  faces,  eh  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,"  Humphrey  replied,  with  a  faint 
twinge  in  that  region  of  his  censorium  which  phre- 
nologists appropriate  to  conscientiousness.  "Not  in 
the  least.    In  short,  acting  in  London  is  high  art." 

"  And  no  short  petticoats  and  tinsel  stars,  eh  ?" 

"  No  tinsel  stars.  Nor  does  your  daughter  ever  ap- 
pear in  short  petticoats.  She  is  a  most  refined  and 
elegant  actress,  and  I  know  that,  whether  you  see  her 
on  or  off  the  stage,  you  will  be  equally  charmed  with 
her." 

"  And  I  sh.dl  love  her  for  Muriel's  sake,"  answered 
Michael  Trevanard,  tenderl}'.  "Yes,  I  should  love 
her  deai-ly,  even  if  she  raddled  her  cheeks  and  danced 
outside  a  show  at  a  fair." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  MOURNER'S  CRY. 

Stay,  O  angel,  homeward  turning. 
Towards  the  stars  new  lit  and  burning 
Satisfy  tliis  ceaseless  yearning ; 

Show  me  Him  ! 
Shall  I  sec  Him  nearer  never : 
Fruitless  find  each  new  endeavour  1 
While  the  glass  of  Faith  for  ever 

Waxeth  dim. 

Through  the  dew  drop  in  the  flower. 
Through  the  clouds  thrit  stooping  lower, 
God  I  see,  His  love  and  power. 

And  adore. 
Yet  I  ask  for  vision  clearer. 
Lens  to  show  the  Master  dearer  ; 
He  who,  lovin/,  stooping  nearer, 

Manhood  wore. 

Through  the  ruU  of  Judah's  glory 
Catch  I  visions  of  the  stor>'. 
Through  its  smoky  shadows  gory — 

The  Crucified. 
Through  cathedral  window  painted 
Comes  the  simple  sunshine,  tainted 
With  the  legends  of  the  sainted 

Who  havo  died. 

Can  the  high-priest  jewels  lighten, 
Chrysoprase  or  ruby  brighten, 
Diamond  with  glory  whiten? 

Can  they  bring 
Jesus  in  the  cradle  sleeping? 
Over  far  Jerusalem  weeping? 
On  the  cross  His  promise  keeping? 

Priest  and  King 

Then  the  angel,  hither  turning 
From  the  lamps  new  lit  and  burning, 
Satisfied  by  ceaseless  yearning, 

Stooping  low. 
Not  the  path  I  would  have  sought  it; 
Not  the  pi-ice  I  willed  has  bought  it  ; 
Not  the  way  I  should  have  wrought  it— 

No!  Ah,  no! 

By  muie  idols  shattered  lying, 
O'er  my  vanished  treasures  sighing, 
Lov/  I  bent,  with  bitter  crying, 

Wailingly, 
When  a  tear-drop's  falling  glimmer 
Ciystal  made  the  glass  grown  dimmer; 
Now,  through  all  its  lurid  shimmer. 

Him  I  see! 


BllEAKl-AST.—EPPS'S  Cocoa. —GRATErULANDCOMfORTIKG 
— "By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
cartful  apiiUcation  of  the  tine  properties .  of  well-selected 
cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicatciv  flavoured  lieverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors' 'liills."—C«'ii  Service  Gazette.  Made  simply  with 
Boiling  Water  or  Milk.  Sold  by  Grocers  in  packets  only, 
labelled—"  JAMES  EPFS  AND  Co.,  Homo  opatliic  Chemists, 
4.S,  Thrcadneedle-street,  and  170,  Piccadilly ;  Works,  Euston- 
road,  Loudon." 

Manufacture  of  Cocoa.— "We  will  now  give  an  account 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co.  .manu- 
facturers of  dietetic  articles,  at  then-  works  in  the  Euston 
road,  London.  "—See  Article  in  CasscU's  Household  Guid*. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

WH.\T  MADGE  SAYS. 

Twelve  years  have  passed  away  fciuue  the  night 
when  Edward  Stanistreet  carried  home  our  dear  Letty 
and  laid  her  dead  body  on  the  very  bed  I  slept  in  the 
night  I  ran  away  to  Hoppletou,  years  and  years  ago. 
The  man'.s  ^rief  was  terrifying  in  its  intensity.  He,  the 
cool,  imperfcufb.'.ble-f.iced  lawyer,  seemed  to  have  lost 
all  control  over  himself.  But  is  it  not  alwaj's  the  case 
with  those  strong  n  itures  who  admit  but  few  into 
their  hearts  ?  The  few  are  not  lightly  admitted,  and 
it  is  a  rending  of  the  very  heart-strings  when, 
through  death  or  defalcation,  they  fall  away  and  drop 
o'lt  of  our  daily  lives.  Edward  St  mistreet,  the  cold, 
courteous  laweyr,  is  yet  unmarrie;!,  altho\igh  he  is 
now  nearly  forty-three.  The  olil-faahioned  house  at 
Hoppletou  is  still  his  house,  and  the  rare  intervals  he 
snatches  from  his  profession  ai-e  generally  spent  at 
AVesterhani  House. 

Mrs.  Bridges  lives  there  now.  By  Lettie's  death  the 
property  descended  to  her  brother,  but  he  has  gone  to 
join  her  in  the  life  beyond.  Tom  is  now  the  heir,  but, 
as  he  loves  his  ship  more  than  his  acres,  his  mother 
keeps  house  for  him.  When  Letty  died,  I  went  home 
with  Mrs.  Bridges  ;  she  asked  me  to  do  so,  she  felt  so 
lonely  ;  and  when  they  came  to  AVL-sterham  she  en- 
gaged me  as  governess  to  Nellie,  as  she  could  not  bear 
to  part  with  the  child.  Jane  and  her  two  children 
have  gone  to  Australia — they  went  there  to  join  John 
Preston  as  soon  as  his  term  of  imprisonment  had  ex- 
pired. I  could  have  accompanied  them  had  I  wished 
to  have  done  so  ;  but  Mrs.  Bridges  so  earnestly  pressed 
me  to  stay  with  her  that  I  yielded,  and  Westerham  is 
now  my  happy,  peaceful  home. 

Twelve  years  since  loving,  true-vpomanly  little  Letty 
reasoned  me  out  of  my  base  design  of  marrying  for 
money  ;  since  she  showed  me  the  awful  sin  of  marry- 
ing one  man  and  loving  another.  I  am  no  longer 
young — my  three-and-thirtieth  birthday  has  come 
and  gone.  There  are  some  tell-tale  wrinkles  on  my 
forehead,  and  an  occasional  grey  hair  is  to  be  found  in 
my  yet  abundant  locks.  The  fevered  dreams  of  my 
j'outh  are  over,  but  the  memory  of  the  one  love  of  my 
■whole  life  yet  lingers. 

I  have  not  tried  to  ffirget  Edward  Stanistreet.  I 
knew  the  attempt  would  he  only  useless.  But  I  have 
schooled  myself  and  lived  down  my  emotions  so  far 
as  to  be  able  to  meet  him  c.nd  greet  him  as  an  appa- 
rently ordinary  friend.  We  often  meet  here  at  Wes- 
terham, and  are  very  good  friends.  I  am  glad  that  he 
speaks  freely  to  me  about  Letty,  knowing,  as  I  do, 
that  it  is  the  greatest  proof  of  confidence  and  friend- 
ship he  can  give  me.  On  every  side  I  hear  praises  of 
his  talent  and  kindness.  I  see  him  rapidly  rising  to 
the  foremost  rank  in  his  noble  profession,  and  my 
heart  thrills  with  love  and  pride  as  each  fresh  honour 
J8  heaped  upon  him,  and  in  my  secret  soul  I  thank 
God  for  giving  him  to  me  to  love.  I  should  dearly 
like  to  see  him  happily  married,  with  a  loving  wife 
and  children  around  him,  making  sunshine  ^in  his  dull 
old  home.  I  think  I  could  love  his  wife  for  his  sake. 
I  should  envy  her — yes,  envy  her  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  but  for  his  sake  I  would  give  my  life  for 
hers. 

Just  at  present  I  am  rather  disturbed  in  my  mind. 
Jane  has  written  very  often  lately  complaining  that 
her  health  is  not  good.  Neither  are  her  husband's 
circumstances  very  floiirishing.    She  has  six  children 


now,  and  broadly  hints  that  she  thinks  I  ought  to  go 
out  and  help  her  to  take  care  of  them.  Duty  seems 
to  say  I  ought  to  take  the  hint,  and  set  off  for  Aus- 
tralia forthwith.  Inclination  and  my  undying  dislike 
towards  John  Preston  hold  me  back.  I  have  talked 
over  the  subject  with  Mrs.  Bridges,  who  will  not  hear 
of  my  leaving  Westerham.  She  also  spoke  of  it  before 
Mr.  Stanistreet,  who,  lawyer-like,  did  not  commit  him- 
self by  giving  a  decided  opinion  either  way. 

Mellow  autumn  has  come — "  season  of  mists  and 
yellow  fruitfulncss" — the  trees  have  changed  their 
vivid  greenness  for  the  more  sober  tints  of  yellow, 
crimson,  and  russet-brown.  Jane  has  again  written 
entreating  of  me  openly  to  come  out  to  her.  Again 
I  have  consulted  Mrs.  Bridges,  who  has  again  almost 
reasoned  me  out  of  my  decision. 

My  decision.  Yes  ;  I  ha'N  e  a  happj-,  comfortable, 
peaceful  home  here.  I  find  plenty  to  occupy  me,  but 
yet  I  have  no  di.stinct  object  in  life.  But  as  I  pace 
slowly  up  and  down  this  shaded  yew-tree  walk — called 
"  The  Cloisters" — I  feel  very  lonely  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  Westt  rham.  It  is  the  only  real  home  I  have 
ever  known,  and,  to  a  woman,  what  fate  is  more  lone- 
some than  that  of  drifting  whither  she  will  on  the 
great  ocean  of  life,  with  no  one  to  care  especially  if 
she  sink  or  swim  ?  I  know  quite  well  that  Jane  writes 
under  her  husband's  direction  to  a  great  extent,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  she  will  value  me  only  in  due  pro- 
portion to  my  usefulness. 

"Well,  if  it  be  so — so  it  is,  you  know." 

"  So  if  it  bs  so — so  be  it  !" 

I  am  tired  of  living  for  myself  alone,  so,  please 
God,  the  spring  will  see  me  on  my  to  Jane. 
'■  Ah  !  I  thought  I  should  find  you  here.  " 
It  is  Edward  Stanistreet. 

'"  Edward,"  I  exclaim  (we  are  Edward  and  Madge  to 
each  other  now),  "  who  would  have  thought  of  seeing 
you  !    We  did  not  expect  you  !" 

'  I  know  that.  I  have  been  here  these  two  hours. 
What  have  you  being  doing  with  yourself  all  that 
time  ?" 

"Nothing  in  particular,"  I  reply  laughing;  "my 
time  is  my  own,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  For  the  present,  I  believe.  What  is  this  I  hear 
from  Mrs.  Bridges  about  your  going  off  to  your  sister  ? 

Are  you  '!" 
"Yes." 

We  have  turned  and  are  walking  slowly  up  and  down 
under  the  j'ew-trees. 

"  I  thought  you  had  put  that  notion  out  of  your 
head  some  months  ago." 

"  A  woman  has  leave  to  change  her  mind.  I  |have 
changed  mine.  I  think  Jane  wants  me.  She  is  in  de- 
licate health  and  has  a  large  family,  and  I  think  I 
ought  to  go  out  to  her." 

"  I  don't  see  that  there  is  any  '  ought'  in  the  mat- 
ter." 

"  I  do." 

"  And  you  have  fully  made  up  your  mind?" 
"Fully." 

"  I  know  of  old  that  you  are  very  obstinate,  Madge, 
and  when  you  say  you  are  fully  determined  upon  a  thing 
that  you  mean  it." 

"  I  generally  do." 

"  What  will  Mrs.  Bridges  do  without  you  ?" 

"  She  has  Nellie — she  is  a  grown  girl  now,  and  very 
much  attached  to  her  mother." 

"But,  Madge," — there  is  such  a  change  in  the  tone 
of  his  voice  that  I  look  up  quickly  and  find  he  is  gazing 
intently  at  me. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  in  a  wondering,  half-expectant  man- 
ner. 

"  Can  you  not  guess  what  it  is,  Madge  ?" 

I  blush,  aye,  like  any  silly  maiden  of  eighteen,  and 
silently  drop  my  head. 

"  Madge,  since  my  little  Letty  died  I  never  felt  so 
lonely  as  when  I  heard  just  now  that  you  had  deter- 
mined to  go  to  your  sister.  Madge,  I  cannot  let  you 
go.    Will  you  stay  and  be  my  wife?" 

I  cannot  speak.  I  cannot  even  raise  my  eyes.  I 
feel  ashamed  to  think  of  the  eager  joy  which  I  know 
must  be  shining  from  them. 


"  I  shall  always  love  and  reverence  the  memory  of 
my  dear  dead  Letty,"  he  continues,fgravely,  "  but  I 
shall  do  my  utmost  to  be  a  true,  good  husband  to  you 
if  you  will  come  and  cheer  my  lonely  house.  Madge, 
do  you  love  me  ?" 

He  takes  my  hand,  as  he  speaks,  in  both  of  his.  I 
place  my  other  hand  upon  them,  and,  looking  up  into 
his  kind,  good  face,  I  reply  : 

"  I  have  loved  you  all  my  life." 

ft  #  *  «  « 

When  I  told  Mrs.  Bridges  the  news  of  our  engage- 
ment, she  only  laughed  and  shook  her  h'^ad  at  us. 
She  said  she  had  seen  it  coming  on  for  a  long  while, 
which  was  her  reason  for  trying  to  keep  me  at  Wes- 
terham for  a  while  longer.  As  for  Edward,  to  this 
day  I  believe  she  .sent  for  him  when  she  found  I  had 
finally  determined  to  go  to  Australia.  He  laughs 
when  I  ai-k  him  if  it  be  not  so,  but  he  will  not  gra- 
tify me  sufficiently  to  tell  me. 

We  were  married  a  month  ago.  Mrs.  Bridges  gave 
me  m3'  wedding  outfit,  taking  as  much  pains  about  it 
as  if  I  had  been  her  own  dear  daughter.  We  have 
been  to  Paris,  and  are  now  staying  for  a  few  days  in 
London.  I  fancy  Edward  is  anxious  to  get  back  to 
Hoppleton,  for  he  has  been  fidgetting  so  all  day  that 
I  am  nearly  worried  into  a  state  of  nervousness. 

"  Edward,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

"Nothing."  And  he  buries  his  head  iu  the  Sa- 
turday  Rerini;. 

"  Yes — there  is  something  the  matter — yon  have 
been  fidgetty  and  restle.ss  all  day.  Come,  sir,  tell  me 
what  is  it ;  '  and,  taking  possession  of  the  paper,  I 
scat  myself  beside  him. 

"  Madge — you're  a  tyrant.  I  tell  you  there  is  no- 
thing the  matter. 

"  But  I  know  better.  I  know  your  moods  better 
than  you  give  me  credit  for  knowing  them,  Edward," 
and  I  put  my  arm  round  him  caressingly.  "  Tell  me 
what  is  troubling  you  ?" 

My  husband  is  looking  very  grave. 

"  JIadge,  whenever  I  have  come  to  London,  I  have 
always  come  to  see  Letty's  grave.    But  now  " 

I  put  my  hand  on  his  mouth. 

"  I  know,  Edward.  We  shall  go  there  to-morrow, 
my  darling." 

In  that  peacefullest  of  cemeteries  near  the  great 
city — Highgate  Churchyard — is  Letty's  grave.  At  the 
head  stands  a  simple  pure  white  marble  cross,  bear- 
ing the  inscription  : 

Letitia  Bridges, 
Drowned  in  the  Wene, 
August  4th,  IS—, 
Aged  19  years. 

My  husband  is  very  grave,  but  he  speaks  of  Letty 
almost  cheerfully.  He  says  he  knows,  and  so  do  I, 
that  she  is  one  of  the  bright  choir  above.  Whilst  we 
are  standing  by  the  grave,  he  holds  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  and  with  his  other  hand  clasped  in  mine,  I 
tell  him  how  Letty  saved  me  from  the  dire  sin  of  sell- 
ing myself  for  money.  I  know  I  have  not  my  husband's 
first  love,  and  that  the  chief  link  between  us  for  the 
present  must  be  our  dear  dead  Letty.  But  I  know  bet- 
tar.  I  know  Edward  is  happier  for  having  come  here,  the 
more  so  that  I  have  so  willingly  accompanied  him. 
Had  I  loved  him  less,  I  might  have  been  pettily  jea- 
lous ;  but,  knowing  that  his  love  for  the  memory  of 
Letty  cannot  interfere  with  his  feehngs  for  me,  why 
should  I  not  endeavour  to  make  him  happy  ? 

Presently  we  leave  the  cemetery.  As  we  walk 
slowly  down  the  road,  chatting  soberly  about  the  past, 
I  cannot  help  feeling  I  have  established  another  bond 
of  union  between  my  husband  and  myself. 

"  Do  you  see  this  house  ?"  he  says,  stopping  sud- 
denly before  an  old-fashioned  red  brick  mansion, 
with  a  covered  walk  leading  from  the  gate  to  the  hall- 
door.  "  Whenever  I  pass  it  I  always  fancy  Charles 
Dickens  must  have  had  it  in  his  mind  when  he  de- 
scribed Mrs.  Steerfcrth's  house  at  Highgate,  with  the 
back  of  it  looking  into  the  churchyard."  And  then 
he  continues — "  I  used  to  think  Letty  was  to  me 
what  Dora  had  been  to  David  Copperfield."  We 
walk  on,  but  have  not  proceeded  far  when  my  hus- 
band presses  my  hand,  which  rests  upon  his  arm,  and 
says  softly — "  And  Madge,  I  can  now  finish  the 
simile.    You  are  to  me  what  Agnes  was  to  David." 

My  only  child  has  been  baptized  "  Letty."  Not 
Letitia,  but  the  dear,  familiar  name  of  "  Letty."  In 
the  wide  world  I  am  sure  there  cannot  be  found 
a  happier  wife  and  mother  than  I  am.  And,  thank 
God,  of  me  it  may  be  said — 

The  heart  of  a  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her. 
THE  KlfD. 
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DEATH  AND  THE  HIGHWAY- 
MAN. 

The  days  of  highwaymen  are  over  in  Merry  Eng- 
aud.  To  bs  sure,  men  are  known  to  take  purses,  and 
even  to  blow  brains  out  for  the  sake  of  them,  but  they 
are  common  malefactors,  as  vulgar  as  the  city  house- 
breakers and  pickpockets,  and  as  likely  to  come  to 
grief. 

There  was  a  time,  however,  when  this  was  not  so. 
At  that  date  a  certain  romance  hung  about  the  high- 
wayman, who  was  often  a  desperado  of  good  family. 
They  were  popularly  supposed  to  rob  churls  and  misers 
and  discomfit  the  emissaries  of  the  law,  who  were 
n  no  good  odour,  and  to  spare  gentle  ladies  and  inno- 
ent  children,  or  even  to  give  to  the  deserving  poor 
what  they  .snatched  by  force  from  the  undeserving 
rich. 

So  girls  gathered  together  in  the  gloaming  and  toU' 
tales  of  their  valour,  and  wished  themselves  Gentle" 
men  of  the  Road  for  lovers;  aud  there  were  landladies 
■who  welcomed  them  with  smiles,  refused  to  take  pay 
for  their  ale  and  wine  and  venison  pasties,  aud  parted 
from  them  with  kisses  and  a  "God  speed  you,' '  instead 
of  rushing  to  the  authorities  with  information,  as  would 
^  landlady  of  to-day.  To  be  sure,  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

Old  gentlemen  who  were  left  to  walk  barefoot  and 
without  their  wigs  through  the  bleak  night,  over  rough 
moorlands,  leaving  their  purses  and  their  wardrobe  in 
the  hands  of  pome  merry  highwayman,  were  not  so 
complaisant;  an<l  stage-coach  loads  of  robbed  pas.sen- 
gers  had  held  indignation  meetings,  in  which  the 
Claude  Duvals  and  Robin  Hoods  of  the  day  were  not 
highly  commended  ;  but  they  seldom  accomplished 
anything.  And  if  now  and  then  one  gallant  captain 
■was  caught  and  put  to  death  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law,  the  girls  wept  for  him  as  for  a  martyr,  and  the 
ballad-singers  made  a  little  fortune  from  the  rehearsal 
of  his  exploits. 

They  said,  who  knew,  that  of  all  the  gentlemen  of 
the  road  Captain  Blythe  was  the  handsomest,  the 
most  gallant,  and  the  fondest  of  heroic  deeds.  He 
was  five  and  twenty  ;  he  dressed  like  a  nobleman  ;  he 
was  indeed  a  nobleman's  son — a  younger  son,  which 
means  when  the  family  estate  is  small  and  the  coffers 
not  over  full,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  poor  man. 

So,  being  penniless,  and  thus  losing  the  girl  he 
loved,  who  married  his  elder  brother,  the  title  and  the 
estate,  the  young  man  went  to  the  bad  altogether.  He 
flung  away  name  and  good  fame,  joined  a  band  of  out- 
laws, called  himself  Blythe,  aud,  being  as  daring  a 
young  fellow  as  ever  trod  the  earth,  became  ere  long 
their  captain. 

"  Beware  of  Blythe  and  his  men.  They  are  said  to 
be  on  the  road,"  was  a  warning  that  made  a  whole  stage 
full  of  stalwart  men  turn  pale  with  terror. 

For  five  years  Jack  Blythe  escaped  all  harm.  His 
freaks  were  daring  beyond  expression.  He  feared  no 
one.  While  the  magistrate  was  in  search  of  him,  he, 
under  another  name,  danced  with  his  daughters  at  the 
county  ball,  and  left  early  enough  to  surprise  the  ma- 
gistrate's emissary  on  the  road,  and  rob  him  of  the 
warrant  of  aiTest, 

He  sent  a  diamond  trinket  which  was  a  love  gift, 
aud  so  marked,  back  to  its  owner,  with  Capt.  Blythe 's 
compliments. 

And  one  night  he  rode  out  upon  the  road  with  four 
of  his  band  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  mail  coach,  and  rob  it 
and  its  pas.sengers  at  any  cost. 

They  remed  their  horses  in  the  shadow  of  a  clump 
of  trees  and  waited.  The  moon,  at  her  full,  ahone  down 
upon  the  road,  making  it  ashy  white.  The  towers  of 
an  old  convent  arose  in  the  distance.  The  roofs  of  one 
or  two  poor  dwellings  were  visible.  All  else  was  bleak 
and  desolate  moorland.  The  highwaymen  were  in  high 
spirits,  Captain  Blythe  at  his  best.  They  were  ready 
for  any  mad  freak  whatsoever. 

"  Hark  ?"  cried  one.    "  Listen.    They  are  coming." 

"  Those  are  hoofs,  not  wheels,"  said  another. 

"  Hoofs  or  wheels,  welcome  !"  said  the  Captain. 

The  sound  came  nearer.  A  solitary  rider  evidently 
advanced  towards  him.  In  a  moment  more  they  saw  it 
— a  figure  in  a  black  cloak,  with  a  hood  drawn  over 


its  head,  hiding  its  face,  riding  on  a  black  steed  with- 
out spot  or  mark. 

Captain  Blythe  waited  until  it  came  into  full  view, 
and  rode  out  to  meet  it. 

On  the  instant  the  man  drew  rein,  and  the  horse 
stood  utterly. still — a  black  blot  in  the  whitest  strength 
of  the  white  moonlight — horse  and  rider  alike  motion  ■ 
less.  There  was  something  very  mysterious  about  the 
whole  effect. 

"  Stand  and  deliver  !"  said  Captain  Blythe. 

"  I  stand,"  replied  a  voice  from  beneath  the  cloak — 
a  voice  hollow,  deep  and  awful.  "  What  vvould'st  thou 
have  me  deliver  '  We  bring  nothing  into  this  world, 
and  we  can  take  nothing  out  cif  it.  ,  Amen." 

Captain  Blythe  la\ighed. 

"  Preach  if  you  like,  he  said  ;"  "  but  keep  your 
sermon  for  your  consolation  upon  the  road.  I  will 
take  your  purse  and  any  valuables  you  may  have  about 
you,  at  your  earliest  convenience." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  the  stranger,  in  liollow 
tones.    "  Ha,  ha,  ha  !    Beware  ! — touch  me  not !" 

"Beware?"  scoffed  Captain  Blythe.  "Whoever 
you  may  be,  I  am  one  who  fears  neither  the  King,  the 
Devil,  nor  Death.    Your  money  or  your  life  !" 

"  Keep  your  money  and  give  me  your  life,  for  I  am 
Death,"  responded  the  stranger,  in  the  same  sepulchral 
tones. 

As  he  spoke  he  flung  back  cloak  and  hood,  and  the 
horrified  highwayman  saw  a  grinning  skull  and  the 
white  bones  of  a  skeleton. 

"  Your  life  !"  repeated  the  awful  voice.  But  almott 
before  the  words  were  uttered  Captain  Blythe  had  put 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  the  whole  party  galloped  furi- 
ously down  the  road. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  monks  of  the  convent, 
whose  grey  walls  were  visible  from  the  road,  came 
forth  to  prayer,  they  found  a  man  kneeling  before  the 
altar — a  young  man,  finely  dressed,  booted  and 
spurred.    Asking  his  name,  he  replied  : 

"  I  am  but  a  poor  penitent,  v;ho,  for  his  sins,  has 
seen  Death  even  in  life.    Have  mercy  upon  me  !" 

Aud  so  Captain  Jack  Blythe,  the  noted  highwayman, 
became  a  brother  of  St.  Simon. 

Five  years  passed — ten — fifteen — dill  he  was  Bro- 
ther John  -still  he  was  humbly  peniL  .it — still  in  his 
little  cell  he  dwelt,  doing  much  real  good  among  the 
poor,  who  grew  to  love  him,  and  to  whom  he  often 
gave  money  which  he  begged  from  the  wealthy. 

It  was  a  day  in  mid-winter — a  bitter  day.  "The  blast 
swept  wildly  over  the  moors  ;  the  rain  beat  against 
the  panes  of  the  convent  windows  ;  but  above  it  all 
were  heard  cries  of  distress.  "  Help,  help,  help  !"  The 
cry  rose  on  the  blast  :  "  Help,  help,  help  !"  It  faded 
away  in  an  awful  moan. 

Brother  John  and  one  other  w»nt  out  to  see  what 
had  befallen. 

They  found  an  old  man  upon  the  road.  His  horse 
had  stumbled  and  fallen  upon  him,  and  he  had  sus- 
tained woful  injuries.  Bearing  him  in,  they  minis- 
tered unto  him  ;  and  in  the  dead  of  the  night  Brother 
John  sat  beside  his  bed  watching  him.  One  dull 
candle  alone  burnt  beside  the  bed,  but  it  fell  upon  the 
brother's  face. 

"  Eh,"  cried  the  old  man,  suddenly  lifting  up  his 
head  ;  "  how  like!" 

"  I  fear  I  shall  offend  you,"  he  continued  ;  "  but 
you  are  Hke  a  highwayman  who  flourished  some  fifteen 
years  ago — like  as  two  peas.  You  have  heard  of  him, 
perhaps  ?  His  name  was  Blythe — Captain  Jack 
Blythe." 

"  I  saw  him  but  once,"  said  the  old  man,  running 
on,  as  people  in  a  slight  fever  often  do  ;  "  only  once. 
Brother,  I  played  him  a  trick,  God  wot,  that  fright- 
ened him,  brave  as  he  was  ;  he  was  a  highwayman — I 
but  a  poor  strolling  player.  Ah,  it  was  a  jest,  indeed. 
Shall  I  tell  it  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  brother,  leaning  forward  eagerl}'. 
"  Yes  ;  go  on." 

"  The  company  were  travelling,  and  what  little  they 
had  they  needed,"  said  the  man.  "'  They  were  going 
by  the  mail  coach  ;  and  half  way  on  we  were  warned 
of  Captain  Blythe.  Some  were  for  turning  back  :  but 
I  had  an  idea.  I  knew  I  could  frighten  him.  I  had 
played  Death  on  the  stage  often,  and  had  a  mask  that 
was  a  skull,  and  a  black  dress  tight  as  my  skin,  marked 
off'  in  white  for  ribs  and  bones.  So  I  blackened  up  a 
horse — the  spots  on  him  that  were  light — and,  with  a 
hooded  cloak  on,  rode  before  the  coach.  I  met  the 
highwayman  indeed,  and  he  demanded  my  purse. 
But  I  showed  him  what  was  under  my  cloak.  'Twas 
a  perfect  skeleton,  -with  that  black  background,  and  he 
sped  away  in  fear.  So  the  mail  coach  got  safely  to 
London  that  night,  and  many  a  time  have  I  laughed 
about  it  " 


He  babbled  on,  talking  of  this  thing  and  that,  grow- 
ing more  feverish  and  more  delirious  every  hour  ;  but 
he  prattled  to  empty  walls.  Brother  John  had  glided 
from  the  room. 

But  some  little  time  the  country  round  about  was 
in  terror  of  a  man  who  called  himself  Captain  Death 
— a  man  who,  in  some  mysterious  way,  appeared  as  a 
skeleton  to  those  he  robbed,  and  frightened  them  out 
of  all  power  of  resistance.  At  last,  one  braver 
than  the  rest  took  aim  with  his  pistol  at  that  spot 
under  the  empty  ribs  of  the  figure  where  the  heart  of 
living  man  should  be,  and  fired.  A  solid  body  dropped 
to  the  ground  with  a  groan.  Captain  Jack  Blythe  had 
met  Death  face  to  face  at  last. 


MY  DARLING. 

Out  ill  the  churchyard  under  the  snow, 

Tlu'  graves  of  the  sleeper.s  are  hidden  from  siffht, 
Tlii.s  is  my  d;irlins's,  lying  so  low, 

Chul  lilie  licisflf  in  its  Karmeiit  of  white  ; 
Ah  !  she  was  fair  like  that  sweet  lily  bell, 

Karth  gla'lly  claimed  and  acknoAvledsed  lier  sway, 
But  Heaven  cast  round  her  its  mystical  spell, 

Aiid  aiigols  in  triumph  boie  her  away 

Oft  in  the  twilight,  all  somlirc  and  grey, 

A  hand  seems  to  beckon  the  dreamy  haze  through. 
Is  it  her  fingers  I  long  tu  obey, 

Or  only  my  longing  that  brings  them  to  view  ? 
Deeper  and  darker  tlie  shades  grow  around. 

Striving  the  last  ray  of  ligiit  to  eonsunie — 
Hark  !  whence  pvuoeedcd  that  murmuring;  sound  ? 

Can  she  be  calling  mo  out  of  the  gloom  t 

(Sometimes  I  wonder,  when  summer  is  green, 

And  birds  g.iily  carol  through  long  suimy  hour?, 
Will  she  not  rise  in  her  beauty  serene. 

Blooming  anew  with  the  blossoming  flowers? 
Tenderly,  sadly,  the  night  zephyrs  sigli, 

(S;irring  a  moment  the  branch  o'orliead. 
Then  with  a  shivering  wail  hurry  by — 

This  is  their  dirge  for  the  beautiful  dcail. 

Gone  is  the  fancy  that  held  mo  in  thrall  ; 

Out  of  the  glory  of  Heaven  I  know 
Never  a  word  or  an  echo  can  fall 

From  loved  ones  above  to  mourners  below; 
Yet  bright  as  a  sunbeam  piercing  the  night. 

The  finger  of  Faith  is  pointing  the  way, 
And  the  day-star  of  Hope  is  shedriing  its  night 

Where  my  darling  awaits  me  iu  regions  of  day. 


The  schooner  James  Leed  has  been  sunk,  in  col- 
lision with  the  steamer  Nooa,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  La^w- 
rence.    Five  men  were  drowned. 

Tbe  Tyne  shippers,  on  Saturday  morning,  gave  no- 
tice of  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  on  piecework  wages 
and  1 0  per  cent,  on  time  wages. 

The  exhibition  of  local  art  iu  Shefiield  closed  on 
Saturday,  having  been  a  decided  success.  It  will  be 
made  an  annual  institution. 

The  dispute  between  the  Atlas  Company,  Sheffield, 
and  their  workmen  is  likely  to  be  settled.  The  com- 
pany require  a  reduction  of  ninepence  per  ton. 

A  fire  has  occurred  at  the  Belcher  Mine.  Nevada, 
destroying  the  timbers  of  the  mine  for  a  distance  of 
one  thousand  feet.    Fifteen  miners  were  injured. 

The  municipality  of  Naples  are  said  to  intend  pre- 
senting General  Garibaldi  with  an  annuity  of  thirty 
thousand  francs. 

The  Huntingdon  magistrates,  in  considering  a 
letter  of  the  Home  Secretary,  recommended  that  power 
be  given  to  flog  boys  under  16,  fines  being  ineffec- 
tual. 

On  Saturday  a  block  of  improved  dwellings  for  the 
industrial  poor  was  opened  at  Exeter  by  the  Jlayor 
and  Corporation,  a.s.sisted  by  the  Earl  of  Devon,  Earl 
Fortescue,  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Dr.  Foote,  Inspector  of  Fisheries,  Mallow  district, 
was  killed  on  Thur.sday  by  a  wall  he  was  superintend- 
ing at  Ballinamona  falling  on  and  crushing  him.  The 
body  was  not  recovered  for  an  hour. 

An  important  meeting  of  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany will  be  held  at  Derby  on  the  24th  inst.,  when 
a  determined  opposition  is  to  be  offered  to  the  proposed 
abolition  of  second-class  fares. 

The  latest  advices  received  at  Hong  Kong,  on  Satur- 
day, from  Pekin  and  Yeddo.  are  pacific,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  war  will  not  take  place  be'tweeii 
China  and  Japan. 

The  DucHiiSSOF  Gr.\mont. — The  celebrated  Duchess 
of  Gramont,  on  being  brought  before  the  Revolution- 
ary Tribunal,  was  asked  by  Fouquier  Tiuville,  public 
accuser,  if  it  was  true  that  she  had  sent  money  to  her 
emigrant  children  ?  "I  was  going  to  saj  no,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  but  my  life  is  not  worth  saving  by  a  false- 
hood." 

Perambulators.— P.  Ledwidge,  manufacturer,  32  Aimens- 
street,  and 32  Lower Ormond-quay.  N.B.— Repairs  promptly 
executed.  1534 
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BY 
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"  Love's  Conflict,"  etc.,  etc. 

"  Give  me  something  to  meet  and  to  fight, 
I  faint  with  fighting  these  things  of  air." 

[all  rights  reserved.] 
CHAPTER  I. 

LAURENCE  FANE  SEEKS  HIS  FORTUNE. 

Laurence  Fane,  of  middle-class  birth,  and  the  only 
child  of  an  only  child,  grew  vip  to  manhood  with 
(happily  for  himself)  but  few  relations  to  trouble  him 
Orphaned  at  an  ap;e  when  his  mind  was  too  little 
formed  to  feel  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  he  was  con- 
fided to  the  care  of  his  bachelor  godfather,  Laurence, 
a  rich  merchant,  of  Liverpool,  who  fully  intended  his 
godson  to  succeed  him  in  his  business.  But  the  child- 
ren of  the  present  day  are  apt  to  have  opinions  of 
their  own  ;  and  the  more  young  Fane  saw  of  the 
counting-house  the  less  he  liked  it.  The  strict  con- 
finement, the  dull  routine,  the  monotonous  dutie''* 
sickened  him.  He  had  already  felt  within  himself 
that  mysterious,  irrepressible  desire  to  go  forth  and  do 
something  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  world  ;  vague 
dreams  of  rendering  famous  the  unstained  though 
humble  name  his  father  had  bequeathed  him  had 
made  him  restless,  and  at  last  the  feeling  was  no 
longer  to  be  restrained. 

He  confided  his  wishes  to  his  godfather.  Old 
Laurence's  fury  was  unbounded. 

"  You  presume  to  think  for  yourself,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  to  find  fault  with  the  po.sition  in  which  I  have 
placed  you!  You — a  mere  lad  of  two-and-twenty, 
without  name,  money,  or  relations  ." 

"  It  is  because  I  have  no  relations  that  I  must  think 
for  myself,"  returned  the  young  man.  "  It  is  because 
I  have  neither  name  nor  money  that  I  wish  to  make 
them,  sir.  I  hate  the  countiug-house.  Copying  letters 
and  book-keeping  weary  me  to  death.  I  would  rather 
break  stones  on  the  highroad." 

"  And  this  is  what  you  call  gratitude,"  rejoined  his 
godfather.  "  Do  you  know  that  I  have  kept  you 
beneath  my  care  ever  since  you  were  seven  years  old, 
and  that  the  few  hundreds  your  poor  muddle-headed 
father  left  behind  him  have  almost  all  been  expended 
on  your  education?" 

"  I  know  that  I  have  much  to  thank  you  foi-,  sir, 
and  I  am  not  ungrateful.  But  you  have  mistaken  my 
vocation  in  putting  me  in  business.  I  shall  never 
make  a  good  merchant.  Let  me  have  what  money 
may  remain  to  me,  and  for  the  future  I  will  keep 
myself." 

"And  in  what  way — what  way  ?"  demanded  Mr. 
Laurence,  trembHng  with  anger. 
Young  Fane  reddened. 

"  By  my  pen,  sir,"  at  last  he  said  boldly.  '•  I  know 
I  have  it  in  me,  and  whatever  happens  I  must  be  an 
author." 

The  merchant  burst  into  a  derisive  peal  of  laughter. 

"  An  author  !  poor  fool.  And  supposing  you  were 
an  author,  what  then  ?  You  would  join  a  set  of  beg- 
garly wretches  who  never  know,  from  one  day  to  ano- 
ther how  they  will  buy  bread  to  feed  themselves  with 
on  the  next,  and  end  by  rattling  off  to  their  graves  at 
the  expense  of  the  parish.  Why,  there's  not  an  author 
on  the  list  that  would  not  change  places  to-morrow 
with  the  lad  that  sweeps  out  my  ofiices,  or  that 
wouldn't  be  an  ass  if  he  didn't,"  he  added  in  a  more 
uncertain  tone. 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,"  returned  young  Fane,  "my 
mind  is  made  up  on  the  subject,  for  I  have  been  think- 


ing over  it  the  last  two  years.  And  here  at  least  is  a 
proof,"  he  continued  modestly,  as  he  drew  a  gaily- 
covered  magazine  from  his  coat  pocket,  "  that  I  am 
not  mistaken  in  supposing  I  have  some  taste  for  writ- 
ing. The  editor  of  this  periodical  has  not  only  ac- 
cepted and  printed  my  article  on  the  late  change  of 
government,  but  sends  a  letter  with  it  desiring  to  hear 
from  me  again." 

His  godfather's  face  grew  jnirple. 
"  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  dared 
— yes,  dared — to  commence  writing  and  publishing 
without  referiing  to  me  ?  That  you  have  stolen  the 
time  due  to  the  transaction  of  my  business  for  your 
diotic  scribbling?  You're  a  thief,  sir — no  better  than 
a  common  thief." 

"  Mr.  Laurence,  I  will  not  stand  such  an  epithet, 
even  from  you." 

"  I  cast  you  ofi" ;  I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do 
vvith  you.  For  fifteen  years  you  have  been  brought 
up  under  this  roof,  and  if  you  had  behaved  yourself 
properly  you  might  have  succeeded  me  in  my  busi- 
ness, and  risen  to  wealth  and  i-enown.  But  I'll  have 
no  author's  name  confounded  with  mine.  I'll  have 
no  romantic  fools  letting  my  good  property  go  to  rack 
and  ruin,  nor  a  pack  of  nonsense  go  forth  to  the 
world  from  my  offices  ;  you  shall  date  it  from  the 
workhouse  first." 

"  Very  good,  sir.  At  least,  we  are  agreed  on  that 
point.  I  don't  know  how  much  of  my  money  may 
lie  left.  I  think  you  told  me  the  other  day  it  was 
only  a  few  hundreds,  but  whatever  it  is  I  will  take  it 
and  relieve  you  of  my  presence. 

"  The  sooner  the  better  ;  the  sooner  the  better,'' 
replied  the  old  man  testily.  "  Your  father  left  two 
thousand  pounds  behind  him  ;  you  don't  suppose  he 
saved  that  out  of  his  beggarly  parvenu's  income,  do 
you  ?  It  was  part  of  the  money  he  received  with 
your  mother." 

"  So  I  have  heard  you  say  before." 
"  From  seven  to  twelve  you  cost  me  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  a  hundred  ;  and  then  I 
reckon  your  board  and  lodging  at  another  fifty.  You 
didn't  suppose  I  was  gomg  to  keep  you  all  these  years 
for  nothing,"  continued  the  merchant,  looking  up 
half  maliciously  and  half  shamefacedly  into  the  young 
man's  countenance. 

"  I  have  never  thought  about  it,  but  I  am  glad  you 
have,  since  it  lays  me  under  less  obligation  to  you. 
By  your  reckoning,  sir,  there  still  remains  upwards  of 
nine  hundred  pounds  due  to  me.  AVith  that  in  hand 
I  feel  rich,  and  am  sure  that  I  shall  make  my  way  in 
the  world." 

"  And  who  is  to  pay  me  for  all  the  trouble  and 
anxiety  I  have  incurred  in  your  bringing  up  ?"  de- 
manded Mr.  Laurence. 

"  I  have  worked  for  you  four  years  without  pay," 
replied  young  Fane,  indignantly. 

''  But  without  a  premium." 

"  If  you  consider  a  premium  is  stiU  due  to  you,  let 
me  know  how  much  it  is,  in  Heaven's  name,  and  I  will 
pay  it  and  go." 

"  Well,  a  premium  in  the  first  instance  would  have 
been  too  high  for  you  to  pay — and  as  you  say,  you 
Kave  given  me  four  years.  Yet  a  hundred  or  two 
would  not  be  much  of  a  remuneration.  I  shall  have 
to  pay  some  one  to  do  your  work,  remember." 

"  Give  me  eight  hundred  and  let  us  be  quits,"  cried 
the  young  man,  disgusted  beyond  measure  at  the  par- 
simony of  his  godfather,  and  on  these  ttrms  they 
parted,  the  old  man  vowing  that  whatever  happened 
he  would  never  see  or  speak  with  his  godson  again. 

Laurence  Fane  went,  of  course,  to  London.  It  was 
there  he  had  first  received  encouragement — it  was 
there  he  hoped  to  make  his  name.  With  eight  hundred 
pounds  in  his  pocket,  and  a  strong  belief  in  the  f  utiu-e, 


he  felt  himself  to  be  independent,  and  he  was  not 
entirely  mistaken.  He  had  brains  of  a  very  high 
order — much  poetic  genius,  and  a  vivid  imaginatioh  . 
and,  had  his  education  tended  to  correct  the  errors  of 
his  nature,  might  have  possessed  a  mind  strong  enough 
for  anything.  But  the  sensitive,  highly  organised 
child  had  been  left  since  the  death  of  his  parents  en- 
tirely to  the  charge  of  servants  and  masters  ;  he  had 
been  scared  and  scolded  in  the  nursery,  bulUed  and 
browbeaten  in  the  schoolroom,  and  all  because  those 
placed  about  him  were  too  ignorant  to  distingui.sh  be- 
tween wilful  inattention  and  disobedience,  and  the 
wanderings  of  a  wondering,  newly-opened  soul. 

In  the  counting-house  it  was  httle  better.  The 
senior  clerks  Vjlamod  him  for  carelessness,  whilst  he 
was  striving  with  all  his  might  to  bring  back  his 
thoughts  from  the  realms  of  fancy,  whither,  despite 
his  best  efforts,  they  would,  wander,  and  pin  them 
down  to  the  business  he  had  in  hand.  His  godfather 
(as  has  been  shown)  had  no  more  sympathy  with  him 
than  the  rest  ;  and  Laurence  Fane  was  well  parted 
from  the  surroundings  of  his  earliest  years. 

In  Loudon  he  found  friends.  The  editor  who  had 
accepted  his  first  jiroduction  was  so  struck  Ijy  the 
young  man's  manners,  bearing,  and  appearance,  that 
he  gave  him  several  valuable  introductions,  and  before 
Laurence  Fane  had  been  in  town  a  twelvemonth  he 
had  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  and  a  fair  literary 
connection.  Of  course  he  began  low.  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day  ;  and  there  is  no  more  uphill  path  than 
that  which  leads  to  the  Temple  of  Fame.  Popularity 
may,  and  often  is,  won  in  an  hour,  and  for  no  particu- 
lar merit  of  the  winner's  ;  but  Laurence  Fane's  talent 
was  not  of  this  kind.  His  was  a  deep,  steady-going 
dependable  brain.  He  never  wrote  trash  ;  but  his 
articles  lacked  the  gUttering  smartness  which  maga- 
zine writers  aim  at  in  the  present  age.  His  papers 
would  live  and  probably  be  referred  to  ages  after  he 
had  turned  to  dust,  but  editors  could  not  afford  to  pay 
for  them  as  liberally  as  they  could  for  sensation  and 
improbable  fiction.  This  was  injustice  ;  but  it  was 
fact.  The  public  seemed  to  think  that  if  an  essay 
were  good  enough  to  outshine  them,  it  might  bide 
their  time.  But  the  ephemeral  matter  that  was  born 
in  the  morning  and  died  at  night  would  not  brook  de- 
lay ; — like  some  wine  that  required  to  be  drunk  as  soon 
as  opened,  or  its  flavour  was  lo.st.  Laurence  Fane  soon 
found  out  the  truth  of  this. 

Yet  he  was  both  hopeful  and  happy.  The  ready 
money  he  had  brought  to  London  enabled  him  to  make 
a  permanent  home  for  himself  in  two  small  rooms  in 
the  west  centre  of  the  town,  where  he  devoted  his  time 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  art.  Even  for  the  sake  of 
gain  he  would  not  have  assimilated  himself  with  those 
triflers  in  the  field  of  literature  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  sacrifice  art,  grammar,  and  even  decency  to  the 
false  taste  of  the  day.  He  looked  upon  his  work  as 
sacred — on  his  talents  as  a  responsible  gift  entrusted 
to  him  from  above — on  his  profession  as  something 
with  which  he  must  either  rise  or  fall,  and  by  which 
he  had  determined  to  rise. 

He  entered  the  world  of  letters  under  no  false  pre. 
tensions,  but  took  his  own  name  boldly,  and  laboured 
for  it  faithfully  ;  and  sooner  or  later  such  work  must 
tell. 

Of  course  he  had  enemies — success  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  that — but  as  he  had  no  near  relations  to 
die  of  envy  at  his  good  luck,  they  were  less  secret  and 
less  bitter  than  they  might  have  been.  At  all  events 
he  knew  where  to  find  and  how  to  meet  them,  and  was 
not  stabbed  in  the  dark  at  each  fresh  turn  he  made 
And  he  had  been  living  thus  upon  his  own  resources 
for  eight  years  when  we  first  met  him. 

It  was  a  broiling  day  in  July,  towards  the  close  of 
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the  London  season,  when  even  the  most  hardened  and 
inveterate  of  diners-out  and  dancers  began  to  confess 
they  had  almost  had  enough  of  it.  The  street  in 
which  Laurence  Fane's  apartments  were  situated  was 
a-s  hot  as  an  oven,  and  the  effect  of  discovering  his 
whereabouts  seemed  ahuost  too  much  for  the  hand- 
some, fresh-coloured  young  man  who  knocked  so  per- 
severingly  from  door  to  door,  inquiring  for  him  by 
name.  At  last  he  was  successful.  The  landlady  at 
number  forty-five  was  induced  to  acknowledge  that  a 
"  party  by  the  name  of  Fane  occupied  first  floor,  hiii 
she  didn't  think  the  gentleman  could  see  him,  as  he 
was  still  in  bed." 

"Still  in  bed,"  cried  the  stranger,  who  was  evi- 
dently from  the  countrj-,  as  he  consulted  his  old- 
fashioned  silver  watch  "  Why,  it's  past  twelve  o'clock 
— he  can't  be  in  bed  at  this  hour.    Is  he  ill  ?" 

"  Oh  !  dear,  no  sir,  not  as  I  knows  of  ;  but,  young 
gentlemen,  they  will  be  late  during  the  season,  you 
see.  Not  but  what  Mr.  Fane  is  most  remarkable,  and 
the  least  trouble  of  any  party  I  ever  lodged.  But  if 
you'll  step  up,  sir,  if  you  want  particular  to  see  him, 
I'll  ask  if  he's  awake." 

"  I  do  wi.sh  to  speak  to  him  most  particularly,"  said 
the  young  man,  as  he  complied  with  her  request,  "  for 
I  am  returning  to  the  country  to-morrow  morning. 
Perhaps  I  could  wait  for  a  little  till  he  does  wake." 

"  Oh,  I'll  rouse  him,  sir,  never  fear.  He'll  be  surg 
to  get  up  when  he  knows  you've  come.  Shall  1  take 
your  card  ?" 

The  stranger  reddened,  and  smiled. 

"  Well,  I  haven't  got  such  ,\  thing  about  me,  but  if 
you  say  Mr.  West  would  like  to  sec  him,  I  daro  say  he'll 
remember  who  I  am." 

By  this  time  he  had  been  ushered  into  the  sitting- 
room,  which  was  divided  from  the  bedchamber  by 
folding  doors.  It  was  a  comfortable-looking  apartment 
but  furnished  more  like  the  study  of  some  antiquated 
philosopher  than  a  young  bachelor's  sanctum.  It 
contained  but  few  decorations,  and  those  of  the 
gravest  order  :  books  and  papers  being  its  chief  orna- 
ments. Mr.  West's  attention,  however,  was  immedi- 
ately arrested  by  a  bronze  cast  of  the  Ariadne,  wliieh 
he  took  to  be  the  model  of  some  bl.ick  woman  or  other, 
and  stood  gazing  at  in  .utter  astoni.shment,  whilst  the 
landlady  made  her  presence  known  by  thumping  with 
horny  knuckles  on  the  panels  of  the  folding  dooj-s. 

"  Mr.  Fane — Mr.  Fane — Sir  !" 

"  Holloa  !  Yes  !  All  right,"  in  a  drowsy  tone  from 
within. 

"  There's  a  gentleman  wants  to  see  you,  sir." 
"  I  can't  see  any  one." 

"  But  he's  going  into  the  country  to-morrow,  sir,  and 
he  must  speak  to  you  first." 
"  What's  his  name  ?" 
"  Mr.  West,  sir." 

"  Don't  know  him.    Tell  him  to  go  to  the  devil." 

"  Not  just  yet,  my  dear  fellow,  please,"  interposed 
the  stranger,  in  a  loud,  genial  voice. 

"  By  Jove  !  Are  you  there  ?  Why  didn't  the  woman 
say  BO  ?" 

"  I  am  here.    May  I  come  in  ?" 

"  If  you  like,  though  I've  not  the  least  idea  who  you 
are." 

Mr.  West  did  not  wait  for  a  second  invitation,  but, 
opening  the  folding  doors,  at  once  entered  the  bed- 
chamber. As  his  eye  fell  on  the  young  man,  who  was 
sitting  up  in  bed,  and  passing  his  hands  through  his 
dishevelled  hair,  he  sprang  forward,  exclaiming  cor- 
dially : 

"  My  dear  Laurence,  I  should  have  known  you  any- 
where." 

"  And  I  don't  believe  I  ever  set  eyes  on  you  be- 
fore," returned  the  other,  with  a  look  of  blank  amaze- 
ment. 


' '  Can  I  be  so  altered  ?  Why,  don't  you  remember 
George  West  and  the  old  Maple  Farm,  where  you 
spent  your  holidays  once,  whilst  we  were  having  our 
'larning'  thrashed  into  us  by  old  Willdns  ?" 

"  George  West !  Is  it  possible  ?  AVhy,  of  course,  I 
do,  though  it  must  be  twenty  years  ago.  Give  us 
your  fist,  old  fellow  !  George  West  !  No  wonder  I 
had  forgotten.  And  where  on  earth  have  you  sprung 
from  ?" 


CHAPTER  II. 

AN  OLD  FRIEND  TURNS  UP. 

George  West  laughed  heartily. 

"  Do  you  think  I  have  come  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ?  You  have  forgotten  your  geography  as  well 
as  your  friends,  Laurence.  Maple  Farm  is  no  further 
away  than  Somersetshire,  and  the  re:d  business  that 
brought  me  up  to  town  this  week  was  the  cattle  show 
But  I  told  father  if  it  was  possible  I'd  find  you  out 
before  I  went  home  again.'' 

"  But  how  did  you  come  to  think  of  me  after  so 
many  years  '."  said  Laurence  Fane. 

"  Many  years — ah,  'tis  many  years,  isn't  it,  since 
we  cut  up  .such  a  shine  in  the  orchard,  and  stripped 
all  father's  best  trees  of  their  fruit — do  you  remem- 
ber that  ?"  . 

"  Perfectly,  and  how  he  thrashed  you  for  both  of 
us,  because  I  was  a  visitor." 

"  Ugh,"  responiled  George  AVest,  with  a  comical 
face.  "  I  remember  that  thrashing  to  this  day.  Wei], 
after  that  you  know  wc  lost  sight  of  each  other.  You 
stayed  with  old  Wilkins  and  I  went  up  to  Yorkshire, 
where  I  wouldn't  learn  anything,  and  showed  such  a 
sorry  kind  of  a  disposition  that  father  shipped  me  off 
to  my  uncle  in  Australia,  arid  I  haven't  been  home 
above  a  couple  of  years  or  so." 

"  Didn't  you  like  it  ?" 

"  Not  over  much.  It  was  altogether  different  from 
what  I  expected,  and  then  my  poor  mother  died,  and 
I  got  a  bit  homesick  and  tired  of  rambling,  and  father 
thought  I  had  better  come  back  and  stick  to  the  old 
place.    I'm  his  only  son,  you  know." 

'■  But  what  made  you  think  of  me,  George  ?" 

"  Well,  I've  often  mentioned  you  since  I  came  back. 
We  thought  you  were  still  with  Mr.  Laurence,  at  Li- 
verpool ;  and  several  times  I  talked  of  coming  over 
there  and  looking  you  up,  but  something  prevented. 
And  the  other  day  a  friend  of  mine  to  whom  I  was 
speaking  of  you  told  me  that  you  had  left  your  god- 
father and  set  up  as  a  writer  in  London,  and  if  I  went 
to  the  people  \vho  sold  your  books  they'd  tell  me  wht-re 
you  lived;  so  when  I  came  up  to  the  show  last  week  I 
said  to  father  if  you  were  to  be  f<jund  I'd  find  you.  ' 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,''  rejoined  Fane.  "I  would 
not  have  missed  seeing  you  for  worlds.  I  have  not  too 
many  friends  worthy  of  the  name  in  this  Babylon,  as 
you  may  suppose." 

'■  But  what  made  you  quarrel  with  your  godfather, 
Lavtrence  ?    Did  he  behave  badly  to  you  V 

"  Scarcely  that,  but  he  did  not  understand  my  dis- 
position, and  the  life  I  lived  there  was  most  unconge- 
nial to  me.  Besides  I  have  an  independent  spirit.  West, 
and  the  idea  of  receiving  benefits  from  a  man  on  whom 
I  had  no  claim  galled  me.  I  felt  I  C(;uld  support  my- 
self, and  the  result  has  proved  that  I  was  right." 

"  And  you  live  by  writing  books  ?"  said  George  West, 
with  an  air  of  incredulity.  "  It  is  wonderful  to  me. 
I  cannot  even  read  them.  How  do  you  do  it  now  ? 
Do  tell  me." 

Laurence  Fane  laughed.  How  often  had  that  ques- 
tion been  put  to  him  before  by  ignoramuses  or  noodles|? 

"I  like  to  see  you  laugh,"  exclaimed  his  friend, 
"  it  makes  you  look  so  like  your  old  self.  There  is 
one  thing  about  you,  Laurence,  that  will  :iever 
change,  and  that  is,  your  eyes." 

They  formed  a  great  contrast  as  they  sat  toget'ner, 
those  two  young  men,  who  were  almost  of  an  age. 

George  West  was  by  far  the  handsomer  of  the  two. 
He  possessed  a  magnificent  build,  with  large,  well- 
formed  features,  a  florid  complexion,  bold  blue  eyes, 
and  a  profusion  of  brown  hair  and  beard.  Laurence 
Fane,  on  the  other  hand,  though  tall,  was  slightly 
buUt.  His  features  were  remarkable  neither  for 
beauty  nor  ugliness  ;  but  he  had  a  pair  of  honest, 
serious,  earnest  eyes  that  were  apt  to  haunt  even  the 
casual  observer  long  after  their  possessor  had  passed 
from  his  memory.  It  was  to  the  unusual  expression 
in  these  eyes  that  George  West  alluded  when  he  said 
there  was  one  thing  about  him  that  would  never 
alter. 

"  But  come  !"  cried  Fane,  cheerily,  "it  strikes  me 


that  if  I  am  to  have  any  breakfast  this  morning  I  had 
better  be  thinking  of  a  bath  and  a  change  of 
raiment." 

'•  Wlvit  made  you  so  late  to-day  ?"  demanded  West, 
as  half  an  hour  afterwards  they  sat  before  the  break- 
fast tray  together.  "  When  I  arrived  here  first,  and 
the  landlady  said  you  were  still  in  bed,  I  thought  she 
must  be  joking." 

"  Jly  dear  fellow,  it's  crushing  for  the  season.  I  am 
never  in  bed  until  three  or  four  in  the  morning  (worse 
luck),  .so  how  can  I  be  expected  to  rise  before  noon  '! 
Indeed,  I  am  considered  rather  a  wonder  about  here 
for  keeping  such  regular  hours  as  I  do.  I  work 
through  it  all,  anyway." 

"  But  why  need  you  go  out  so  much  ?" 

"  Can't  be  avoided.  If  you  once  get  in  the  stream 
of  fashionable  folly  y^u  must  go  with  it.  or  you  will 
find  the  current  of  popular  favour  turn  against  you. 
Besides  most  of  my  engagements  are  with  people  who 
can  assist  me,  or  to  whom  I  owe  benefits,  or  whom  I 
dare  not  offend  for  my  life." 

"  Well,  you  don't  lo(jk  as  if  it  agi-eed  with  you 
Laurence  ;  your  face  is  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  you 
seem  to  have  precious  little  music.  Look  here,  old 
fellow,  you  must  come  Ijack  with  me  to  Maple  Farm 
to-morrow,  and  take  a  few  weeks'  rest." 

"  Impossiljle.  I  couldn't  leave  London  for  the  next 
ihree  weeks.    I  am  engaged  out  every  night." 

Hang  the  engagements  !  I'm  sure  you're  not  the 
fellow  to  care  about  dancing,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

■'  Never  danced  in  my  life.  No,  it's  not  that,  but 
there  are  reasons  ;  in  fact,  my  dear  West,  it's  out  of 
the  question." 

"  Ah  !  I've  found  you  out,"  cried  the  young  farmer, 
bluntly.  "  There's  a  women  in  the  case.  I  know  there 
is  ;  confess  it,  Laurence." 

"■  I'm  quite  sure  there  is  not." 

"  Nothing  but  tlie  desire  to  please  a  woman,  or  to 
enjoy  her  company,  could  keep  a  man  in  this  broil- 
ing city  when  he  could  be  out  amongst  the  trees  and 
bushe.s." 

"  That  may  be  your  experience,  but  it  is  not  mine. 
There  is  not  a  fair  lady  in  all  this  great  Babylon  (as 
you  call  it)  whose  charms  are  weighing  against  those 
of  Maple  Farm.    There  is  not,  and  never  hasbeen." 

"  Oh,  come  Fane.  I  can't  quite  swallow  that.  You 
may  not  be  in  love  with  any  one  particular  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  but  you  can't  tell  me  that  you  don't 
know  what  it  is." 

"  I  assure  you  I  do  not." 

"  Thirty  years  old,  and  never  been  in  love  yet?" 
"  It  i;  a  fact." 

"  Lord  bless  you  man  !  I  could'nt  believe  it  from 
any  lips  but  your  own.  Never  been  in  love!  Wfiy,  I've 
bd  n  over  head  and  ears  regularly  every  twelvemonth 
since  I  was  able  to  know  what  the  word  meant." 

'•  '''  ■n  ■■.:;  '"  :i  -ociated  with  the  kind  of  women  I 
am  thiowii  ill  w.t'h,  perhaps,  or  you  would  tell  a  differ- 
ent story  I  should  just  like  to  .show  you  a  few  spe- 
cimens ,  Fall  in  love  with  them  indeed  !  I'd  as  soon 
think  of  becoming  enamoured  of  my  landlady." 

"  But  there  must  be  plenty  of  nice  pretty  girls  in 
London." 

"  They  don't  come  my  way  often.  You  forget  lam 
literary.  No  !  I've  seen  a  good  deal  of  life,  and  I've 
mixed  in  various  phases  of  society,  but  I've  never  seen 
a  woman  yet  who  came  up  to  my  standard  of  what  a 
woman  should  be.  And  perhaps  it's  as  well  I  haven't, 
for  if  L  were  to  meet  such  a  one  she  would  be  very 
unlikelj  to  take  a  fancy  to  me.  I  shall  continue  to 
live  as  I  have  lived — alone." 

"  A  confii'med  old  bachelor,  eh  ?" 

"  I  don't  say  that,  but  I  will  never  marry  where  T 
am  not  loved,  and  love  has  gone  out  of  fa.shion.  All 
the  girls  think  of  now  is  moneyand  position,  and  I  have 
neither.  Besides,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  god- 
dess of  love  herself  wouldn't  upset  my  literary  ar- 
rangements to  that  degi-ee  that  I  should  wish  her  gone 
in  a  month.  A  wife  and  family  must  seriously  inter- 
fere with  study." 

"  You  are  fond  of  it  ?" 

"  Devotedly;  I  care  for  nothing  else,  I  would  give  it 
up  for  nothing — even  a  wife,"  he  added  with  the  slv, 
arch  look  that  was  a  pecuhar  charm  of  his.  "  I  am 
ridiculed  by  some  of  ni}'  compeers  because  I  consent  to 
relinquish  what  ai>pears  to  me  to  be  a  duty — that  is,  to 
keep  up  my  profession,  as  far  as  my  humble  efforts 
avail,  to  its  highest  standard,  instead  of  simply  making 
as  much  money  out  of  it  as  I  can.  But  I  have  tried 
and  failed — not  in  the  work,  but  in  satisfying  my  con- 
science. My  art  is-  my  goddess,  and  I  would  rather 
starve  in  her  defence  than  live  on  the  wages  of  her 
degradation." 

"  A  fine  theory,  my  dear  fellow;  but  I've  roughed  it 
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so  long  in  this  world  that  you  must  pardon  me  for 
saying  it  won't  hold  water." 

"  Then  I  shall  die  of  thirst.  Have  you  read  my  last 
article  in  the  Edlnhanili  liei'icw  '!" 

George  West  blushed  and  looked  conscious. 

"  Look  here,  my  dear  Laurence,  you  mustn't  be 
angry  with  me,  but  I  never  read  anything.  'Pon  my 
word  I  don't,  except  it  is  the  Some rsi  t.sh ire  Chronicle, 
just  to  keep  father  up  with  the  markets.  We  haven't 
time  for  it  down  at  Bushthorne." 

"  Don't  say  a  word  about  it,  West.  It  was  my  egot- 
ism prompted  the  questicm — but  the  article  I  alluded 
to  dealt  with  the  subject  we  were  discussing." 

"I  take  a  great  interest  in  everything  of  that  kind," 
continueil  West,  with  a  praiseworthy  but  awkward  at- 
tempt to  soothe  his  friend's  wounded  vanity,  only 
you  see  it's  the  vvant  of  time,  l^u  have  no  idea  how 
much  we  have  to  do  in  the  country.  The  days  are  not 
half  long  enough." 

"  I  should  have  imagined  it  was  just  the  other  way," 
replied  our  hero,  smiling.  "  I  always  wonder  what 
people  who  have  none  of  these  abominable  parties  to 
go  to  can|do  with  their  evenings." 

"  Come  and  see,"  interposed  George  West,  quickly." 
I  have  not  given  up  the  hope  of  persuading  j'ou  to  do 
that  yet,  Laurence.  Now,  be  reasonable,  the  season, 
as  they  tell  me,  is  all  but  over,  and  you  want  change 
of  air.  AVhy  shouldn't  you  roturn  with  me  to  Maple 
Farm  ?  My  father  expects  you,  for  I  wrote  him  word 
yesterday  that  I  had  procured  your  address,  and  should 
certainly  persuade  you  to  visit  us.  And  though  m 
si.ster  is  away  for  the  present,  my  cousin  is  at  home, 
and  will  do  all  she  can  to  make  you  comfortable." 

"  I  don't  remember  your  sister,"  mused  Laurence 
Fane. 

"  No  ?  She  is  but  seventeen.  She  was  not  born 
when  you  stayed  at  Maple  Farm.  But  I  wait  for  yoru' 
answer." 

I  will  strike  a  bargain  with  you,"  said  the  other. 
"  If  you  will  accompany  me  this  evening  to  Lady  Flit- 
ters' '  At  Home,'  I  will  go  back  with  you  to  Maple 
Farm  to-morrow.  After  all,  my  remaining  engage- 
ments are  such  as  I  would  gladly  be  freed  from." 

"  To  Lady  FUtters'  '  At  Home.'  Who  on  earth  is 
Lady  Flitters  ?" 

"  Your  question  would  condemn  you  at  once  in  so- 
ciety, my  dear  fellow.  Lady  Flitters  is  one  of  our 
most  fashionable  authoresses  out,  but  I  won't  give  you 
a  list  of  her  works,  because  she  issues  one  every  three 
months." 

"  But  I  have  no  evening  clothes  with  me — 1  mean  I 
don't  possess  any,"  said  George  West,  honestly  cor- 
recting himself.  "  You  know  we  have  no  use  for^them 
down  at  Bushthorne." 

"  That's  of  no  consequence.  Lady  Filtters'  gather- 
ings are  strictly  Bohemian,  and  her  guests  appear  in 
any  costume  that  best  jdeases  themselves.  For  to- 
night I  will  keep  you  in  countenance." 

"  But  why  insist  on  dragging  me  to  Lady  Flitters'  ? 
I  have  no  wish  to  see  her." 

'"  Because  j'ou  doubted  my  vei-acity  when  I  told 
you  I  had  never  been  in  love.  I  want  to  show  you 
the  style  of  women  Fate  sends  me  to  fall  in  love  with. 
After  which  you  will  be  no  more  faitliless,  but  be- 
lieving." 

"  What  if  I  take  it  on  credit  ?" 

"  Then  I  won't  go  down  to  Maple  Farm  to-morrow." 

"  Oh  !  If  that  is  the  only  alternative  I  give  in." 

So  as  twelve  o'clock  was  on  the  point  of  striking, 
they  found  themselves  at  the  door  of  Lady  Flitters' 
house. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


WORLD  WORN. 
The  flowers  were  at  ourfeet,  low  at  our  feet, 
And  on  the  wind's  lowbreath  came  insense  .sweet, 
AVhile  we  walked  on  as  in  a  dream  that  day, 
We  dreamed  the  hours  away. 

Since  then  the  years,  how  many,  have  toiled  on, 
And  we,  with  steady  eye,  now  look  upon 
The  tangled  path  tliat  meets  us  just  before, 
For  now  \>'e  dream  no  more. 

And  if  we  meet  'tis  with  a  careless  nod. 
For  all  the  common  road  we  daily  plod 
Is  thick  as  weeds  with  cumbering  cares  o'ercast. 
And  we  forget  the  past. 

Or  if  remembered,  it  is  half  with  shame, 
AVe  call  that  early  luvc  a  sickly  flame, 
For  since  that  time  we  both  have  grown  so  wise. 
Such  folly  we  despise. 

Yet  I  am  weak  enough,  niy  friend,  to-day, 
To  grieve  for  that  old  self,  that  on  the  way 
I  left  behind  so  many  years  ago, 

When  those  soft  winds  did  blow. 


AMERICAN  LIFE. 


By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

Sandy  Hook,  Oct.  8th. 
'■  Guess  now  we  shall  have  a  nice  time  on  the  Ferry 
anyhow,"  says  a  young  New  York  lady,  as  we  lean 
over  the  rail  of  the  upper  deck,  gazing  backward  on 
the  green  slopes  and  sunny  downs  of  county  Kerry, 
thinking  dreamily  of  the  hidden  beauty  of  her  inland 
lakes  and  gorges.    "  Yes,"  1  answer,  turning  round 
and  looking  out  on  the  Atlantic  rollers  in  our  frouti 
"  no  wind  or  wave  .should  baffle  the  Republic,"  allud- 
ing to  the  name  of  our  gallant  ship,  SS.  Republic,  Cap- 
tain. Glaedell,  carrying  the  United  States  mails — one 
of  the  crack  racers  of  thg  White  Star  line.    "  Well, 
you  are  right,"  says  Minnie,  "  the  Republic  ought  to 
know  her  way  by  instinct  over  the  American  Ferry." 
"  Pray,  Madam,"  I  observe,  "why   should  we  call 
the     Atlantic    Ocean    the    American    Ferr}'  ?  Is 
it  in  order  to  beat  the  Frank,  who  names  the  Medi- 
terranean as  a  French  lake,  the  Muscovite,  who  marks 
the  Baltic  on  his  map  as  a  Russian  sea  ?"    "  Guess 
not,"  retorts  the  damsel,  "we  call  it  the  American 
Ferry  because  it  in  the  American  Ferry,"  and  she 
smiles  so  brightly  and  securely  that  an  old  withered 
hiccory  tree  might  burst  into  leaf  at  the  sight  of  her. 
Her  hearer  also  smiled,  and,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
she  rattled  on,  "  Is  not  a  ferry  a  passage  by  boat 
to  some  place,   and   is    not  such  a  passage  pro- 
perly called   by  the  name  of  the  place  to  which 
people  go  by  it  ?    The  ferry  on  the  North  River  is  not 
called  the  New  York  Ferry,  but  the  New  Jersey  Ferr}'." 
"  You  mean,  then,  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  the  na. 
tural  passage  from  Europe  to  America,  rather  than 
from  America  to  Europe  ?"  "  Just  so.  You  will  not  deny 
that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  carries. people  mostly  out  of 
Liverpool  and  Hamburg  to  the  United  States  ?"  "  No, 
in  the  main  your  view  is  right ;  the  North  Atlantic 
is  the  path  from  East  to  West.    No  one  would  object 
to  call  it  the  American  Ferry,  save  in  their  regard  for 
— what  shall  I  say — the  rights  of  property.    If  we  al- 
low it  to  be  the  American  Ferry,  will  you  ever  try  to 
exclude  us  from  it,  as  the  Spaniards  used  to  do  from 
the  Spanish  Main  ?"    "  Well,"  says  the  young  lady^ 
I  don't  know  much  about  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Spani.sh  Main."    "No,"  rejoins  her  father,  a  shrewd 
American  lawyer,  "  you  are  lucky  enough  not  to  have 
the  trouble  of  studying  the  old  rights  of  the  sea,  with 
all  the  jargon  about  open  seas  and  closed  seas,  about 
which  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards  used  to  write  such 
awful  volumes."    "No,"  laughs  Minnie,  with  a  jerk 
of  her -pretty  neck;  "  I  dare  say  it  was  rather  nice  read- 
ing for  a  young  man  who  had  nothing  better  to  do. 
For  my  part,  I  like  a  young  man,  when  he  reads,  to 
read,  just  as  I  like  a  young  man,  when  he  courts,  to 
court.    But  what  I  want  to  a.sk  now  is,  why  you 
think  we  Americans  shoidd  be  silly  enough  to  close 
the  Ferry  to  New  York,  even  if  we  had  the  power  ?" 
The  lawyer  looked  at  me.  "  What  !"   I  answered 
her,  "  have  you  never  heard  that  during  one  of  those 
troubles  which  used  to  break  out  now  and  then  be- 
tween your  country  and  mine — the  causes  of  which  are 
happily  now  removed — some  of  your  'fellow-citizens 
actually  threaiened  to  divert  the  Gulf  Stream  ?"  The 
attorney,  laughing,  says  it  was  the  fact.    "  Come,  now, 
you  are  mocking  me,"  cries  Minnie,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  Paris,  with  her  box  full  of  French  hats 
and  her  mouth  full  of  French  idioms.    "  You  must 
know,"  I  answer,  "that  we,  English,  are  a  people  much 
suspected  by  the  world,  and  in  our  turn  we  have  to 
stand  on  our  defence.    When  we  were  climbing  the 
heights  of  Magdala,  French  journalists  wrote  that  we 
were  going  to  turn  the  waters  of  the  Blue  Nile,  and 


bring  the  Khedive  to  his  knees.  Suspected  people 
learn  to  suspect.  If  you  will  promise  not  to  close  the 
Atla-ntic  to  our  steamers,  I  undertake  that  nobody  in 
England  will  object  to  you  ciilling  it  the  American 
Ferry— but,  remember  the  Gulf  Stream  !" 

On  the  Steam  Ferry  !  What  a  mark  of  our  amaz- 
ing progress,  that  this  stormy  passage  over  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean  can  be  called  a  ferry,  even  in  the  tall- 
est idiom  in  the  world.  Just  turn  your  cheek  against 
this  breeze— it  shaves  you  ;  try  to  peer  into  this  fog 
—it  blinds  you.  We  have  two  thousand  miles  of  gale 
and  mist  in  front  of  us.  For  the  first  thousand  miles 
we  have  to  breast  the  gale  ;  for  the  second  thousand 
miles  we  have  to  breithe  the  fog.  Yet  we  accept  the 
word,  and  feel  our  hearts  within  us  lightened  by  a 
name.  AVhat  a  change  of  thought,  as  well  as  fact,  this 
change  of  name  implies  !  Imagine  some  sleek  lands- 
man telling  Cabot  on  the  quay  at  Bristol,  v.'hen  that 
gallant  mariner  was  weighing  anchor  for  his  first  at- 
tempt to  sail  across  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  in  hia 
tiny  bark,  borne  up  by  the  great  hope  of  rivalling  the 
glory  of  Columbus,  and  dLscussing  the  imaginary  pas- 
sage to  Cathay,  that  he  was  only  pushing  out  across  a 
ferry  !  Cabot  found  a  new  world  ;  but  he  never 
dreamed  that  he  was  laying  down  the  lines  of  a  new 
ferry,  and  was  himself  the  first  man  plying  his  trade 
between  Cape  Clear  and  Cape  Race.  Yet  fact  is  fact  ; 
Cabot  is  the  father  of  Glaedell  and  all  the  brethren  of 
Glaedell. 

Columbus  sailed  by  a  .southern  line,  with  winds  so 
soft  and  waves  so  calm  that  it  was  safe  for  small  and 
open  craft  ;  with  winds  so  soft  and  waves  so  calm  that 
it  was  called  in  after  days,  by  those  who  floated  on  it 
in  easy  luxury,  the  Golfo  de  las  Dama%,'oT  the  Ladiesj 
Sea.  Cabot  had  no  such  track  in  front  ;  yet,  pushing 
boldly  out  into  the  unknown  mist  and  fog,  he  sighted 
land  some  fourteen  months  before  Columbus  touched 
the  main  continent,  two  years  before  Amerigo  quitted 
the  Canary  Isles  ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  not  only  the 
real  discoverer  of  America,  but  was  the  man  who  first 
laid  down  the  short  line  of  intercourse  between  the  old 
world  and  the  new. 

Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Italians  tried  to  make  a 
ferry  of  the  Ladies'  Sea.  Columbus  never  left  his  easy 
route.  Cortereal  slipped  by  the  Canaries,  and  as- 
cended to  the  north  along  the  coasts  of  what  are  now 
the  Eastern  States.  Verrazani  passed  by  way  of  Ma- 
deira to  Nova  Scotia.  But  the  hardy  Breton  skippers 
followed  in  the  track  of  Cabot.  Cartier,  the  most  dar- 
ing and  most  fortunate  of  these  skippers,  ran  from  St. 
Maloto  Newfoundland  in  twenty  days — a  feat  not  often 
matched  in  our  days  by  the  swiftest  sailing  ships.  The 
return  was  hardly  less  prosperous.  Cartier  ran  home 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  in  thirty  days — a  lucky  voyage 
not  often  equalled,  and  never  beaten  in  his  day — a 
voyage  which  settled,  once  for  all,  the  question  as  to 
where  the  true  lines  of  communication  with  the  new 
country  sh'.uld  be  sought.  Frobisher,  Gilbert,  and  a 
host  of  English  sailors  led  their  keels  along  that  track 
The  southern  route  has  many  charms;  not  only 
languishing  along  a  summer  sea,  but  in  and  out  of 
radiant  isles,  in  which  the  an-  is  balmy  and  the 
fruits  are  cool.  But  Nature,  which  has  made  thai 
passage  pleasant,  has  also  made  it  long.  Distance 
decides.  Our  captains  took  the  northern  route,  not 
knowing  it  was  shorter,  but  beheving  it  a  highway 
to  the  ports  of  China  and  India.  They  took  it  year  by 
year,  until  the  settlements  began  to  grow  in  number, 
and  the  trade  between  Europe  and  America  surpassed 
the  wildest  dreams  of  an  imaginary  ocean  trade 
between  Europe  and  Cathay.  The  line  was  opened. 
Clipper  followed  in  the  wake  of  caravel  and  barque. 
Steamers  ran  down  clippers.  Swiftness,  safety,  regu- 
larity in  the  passage  over  the  sea,  have  come  to  be 
necessities  of  trade.    The  steam  ferry  is  established  ; 
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but,  like  many  other  things  in  life,  established  by  an 
error  and  an  accident. 

How  many  are  our  Ferry-boats  ?  We  left  Liverpool 
in  company  with  four  others — the  Samaria,  of  the 
Cunard  line,  the  Richmond,  of  the  Inman  line,  the 
Scandinavian,  of  the  Allen  line,  and  the  Queen,  of 
the  National  line.  Each  company  owns  a  powerful 
fleet.  The  Cunard  Company  have  twenty-six  steamers 
afloat  ;  the  Inman  Company  thirteen  ;  the  National 
Company  twelve  ;  the  White  Star  Company  eight. 
These  fleets  would  make  a  second-rate  naval  power. 
But  these  are  not  the  only  companies  working  on  the 
Ferry.  There  is  the  Anchor  line,  with  thirty-seven 
steamers  ;  the  Guion  Une,  with  eight  steamers  ;  the 
State  line,  with  nine  steamers  ;  the  Eagle  line,  with 
four  steamers  ;  the  Hamburg- American  line,  with 
eighteen  steamers  ;  the  Breman  line,  with  twenty- 
two  steamers ;  the  Great  Western,  line  with  four 
steamers  ;  the  Cardiff,  line  with  four  steamers.  All 
these  vessels  sail  direct  from  English  to  American 
ports.  And  there  are  others  still,  which  sail  from 
foreign  ports  to  the  United  States — from  Brest  and 
Havre,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Copenhagen,  and  Stettin; 
not  in  great  squadrons,  as  from  Liverpool,  yet  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  make  a  formidable  fleet  in  all- 
Three  vessels,  on  the  average,  leave  each  day  from  Li- 
verpool ;  so  that  there  is  a  morning  boat,  a  mid-day 
boat,  and  an  evening  boat  across.  I  know  some  rivers 
where  the  ferries  are  not  so  frequent.  A  boatman 
who  wafted  me  and  a  Russian  pilgrim  from  Solovetsk 
across  the  Dwina,  in  the  province  of  Archangel,  told 
me  he  seldom  had  to  put  over  more  than  twice  u  day. 
At  least  four  steamers  start  across  the  North  Atlantic 
every  four  and  twenty  hours. 

And,  then,  how  splendid  are  these  passage- boats 
The  Republic  is  a  floating  palace,  with  the  style  and 
comfort  of  a  Swiss  hotel.  I  will  not  say  she  is  better 
than  the  vessels  in  our  track — the  Scandinavian,  thg 
Samaria,  and  the  Queen  —but  I  have  put  my  feet  on 
many  decks  and  laid  my  head  in  many  berths  and  I 
am  perfectly  content  with  the  Republic.  After  trying 
her  for  several  days  and  nights  in  weather  of  the 
roughest  sort,  even  at  the  equinoxes,  I  am  ready  to 
despair  of  finding  any  vessel  more  completely  to  my 
mind.  A  floating  palace  with  five  hundred  souls  on 
board,  we  measure  more  than  four  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  have  a  saloon  amidships,  gay  with  gold  and 
soft  with  cushions,  in  which  the  young  ladies  can 
flirt  and  their  elders  dawdle  over  books  and  prints. 
The  spioothness  is  remarkable  and  the  ventilation  per- 
fect, with  the  exception  of  one  evening  when  we  bold 
a  concert,  we  breathe  a  fresh  and  bracing  air,  that  gives 
a  wonderful  keenness  to  the  languid  palate. 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  old  gentleman  who,  whUe  wait- 
ing for  his  whitebait  at  Greenwich,  saw  me  curl  up 
and  munch  a  slice  of  thin  brown  br'^ad,  ten  minutes 
before  dinner,  cried,  "  Young  man,  when  you  come 
to  my  condition  you  will  not  trifle  in  that  way  with 
so  fine  a  thing  as  a  good  appetite."  On  board  the 
Republic  that  old  gentleman  might  have  blessed 
himself  with  plenty,  mom,  noon,  and  night. 

We  have  a  host  of  little  comforts,  some  of  which  are 
not  to  be  had  in  a  first-class  Swiss  hotel.  We  have  a 
good  piano,  and  a  real  library  of  books  ;  a  smoking- 
room,  a  barber's  shop,  and  a  ladies'  saloon.  Each  pas- 
senger has  a  printed  list  of  his  fellows,  and  a  track 
chart  of  the  ferry,  so  that  he  knows  the  persons  on  his 
right  and  left,  and  keeps  a  daily  check  on  the  ofiicer 
who  marks  our  log  !  The  crew  is  perfect,  from  the 
captain,  in  whose  skill  and  vigilance  we  put  our  deep- 
est trust,  down  to  his  boy  Tommy,  a  young  and  laugh- 
ing scapegrace,  who  attends  my  own  particualar  berth, 
and  sees  that  there  is  plenty  of  iced  water  in  my  jug. 

One  officer  on  board  is  a  novelty  at  sea,  but  growing 
very  easily  out  of  the  condition  of  the  times.  Two  per- 


sons out  of  three  who  cross  the  ocean  are  afflicted 
with  a  mania  for  asking  silly  questions.  AVe 
have  many  now  on  board — not  all  of  them 
ladies,  by-the-by.  Here  is  a  man  who  wants 
to  know  whether  icebergs  came  from  the  Polar 
Sea  ?  Another  wonders  whether  we  shall  have 
much  fog  on  the  banks  ?  Yonder  party  wishes  to 
learn  what  would  be  done  in  case  the  ship  caught 
fire  ?  These  men  are  all  let  loose  upon  the  assistant 
purser,  whose  sole  duties  are  to  look  after  the  luggage 
and  reply  to  idiotic  queries.  Every  hour  I  glance  at 
him,  expecting  to  find  him  growing  thin  and  fretful  ; 
but  the  fellow  bears  up  well,  and  when  he  slips  away 
from  his  tormentors  you  may  always  find  him 
chattering  to  the  prettiest  girl  on  board.  His  merit 
has  a  meet  reward. 

Through  mist  and  storm,  we  keep  with  singular 
fidelity  to  Commander  Maury's  steam  lane  for  out- 
ward-bound vessels.  Maury's  Lanes  are  now  well 
known  to  shippers.  They  were  first  laid  down  by 
order  of  the  American  Government,  in  order  to 
avoid  risk  of  collision  in  the  fog.  The  outward  lane 
lies  to  the  north,  beyond  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  ;  the  homeward  lane  to  the  south,  in  the 
strength  of  the  current.  They  never  touch  each 
other,  so  that  steamers  keeping  their  course  can  never 
dash  into  each  other's  sides.  The  mean  route 
outward,  still  traversed  by  some  of  the  great  com- 
panies, crosses  both  the  lanes  and  also  cuts  the 
mean  route  homeward  in  mid-ocean,  so  that  the  risk 
of  collision  is  considerable.  In  the  common  welfare 
of  all  nations  it  would  be  well  if  something  more 
effective  could  be  done  towards  making  all  the  com- 
panies observe  these  lanes. 

We  English  showed  some  jealousy  of  Maury's  Lanes, 
and  while  my  old  friend.  Admiral  Fitzroy,  was  at  the 
Navy  Board,  everything  was  done  to  put  them  out  of 
favour.  Such  lane.s,  said  my  old  friend,  were  only 
useful  where  steamers  could  steer  direct  courses,  had 
perfect  power  of  engine,  and  were  not  subject  to  be 
headed-off  by  great  seas.  Instead  of  Ocean  Lanes, 
which  steamers  should  be  forced  by  law  to  keep,  Fitz- 
roy made  the  mo.st  comical  suggestion  ever  ventured, 
to  my  knowledge,  by  a  practical  sailor.  "  A  great 
safegi'.ard,"  he  wrote,  in  his  meteorological  papers 
"  would  be  legislative  enactment  against  high  spee^ 
during  fog,  heavy  rain  or  snow — authorising  a  majority 
of  passengers  to  make  objections  ;  to  inspect,  note- 
and  sign  the  log  before  disembarking  ;  and  by  a  quo- 
rum to  give  subsequent  evidence."  Fancy  oar  con- 
dition in  this  gale  and  fog,  when  nearly  all  the  pas- 
sengers are  sick,  if  our  able  captain  had  to  call  a  public 
meeting  on  the  lower  deck,  and  ask  a  majority  of  his 
passengers  what  he  is  next  to  do  !  We  have  on  board 
five  Irish  friests,  six  nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  a  Do- 
minican friar  from  Cascaes  Bay,  a  new-born  babe,  and 
three  dissenting  ministers.  A  great  majority  are  wo- 
men— women  of  the  lowest  class,  who  have  never  been 
at  sea  before.    Dear  Admiral  Fitzroy  ! 

Here  comes  the  pilot  ;  j'onder  looms  the  dream-like 
lines  near  Sandy  Hook  ! 

Our  time  is  wonderfully  kept  on  the  Atlantic  Ferry; 
better  than  in  many  places  of  transit  ashore.  The  Go- 
vernments exact  a  fixed  departure  and  arrival  of  the 
mails.  Rough  winds  and  heavy  seas  are  not  admitted 
as  excuse.  In  calm  or  storm  the  vessel  must  be  gone, 
and  woe  to  the  unlucky  captain  if  she  fails  to  signal 
home  at  her  appointed  hour.  Delay  in  port  is  fined 
but  no  delay  in  port  occurs.  The  railway  service  from 
London  Bridge  to  Brighton  is  not  conducted  with  a 
closer  regularity  than  the  steam  service  from  Liverpool 
to  New  York.  A  loss  of  ten  minutes  in  a  journey  by 
train  is  hardly  noted.  Such  loss  is  a  matter  of  daily 
experience.  Now  a  loss  of  ten  minutes  in  a  journey  of 
some  sixty  or  seventy  minutes  would  give  a  loss  of 


four  hours  a  day  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  forty  hours  on  a 
voyage  of  ten  day.?,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  average 
time  of  transit  from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  When 
is  a  steamer  on  the  American  Ferry  two  days  behind 
her  time  ? 


THE  FOOLISH  HAREBELL. 

A  harebell  hung  its  wilful  head  ; 

"  I  am  tired,  so  tired  ;  I  wish  I  was  dead." 

She  hung  her  head  in  the  mossy  dell  ; 
"  If  all  were  over  then  all  were  well." 

The  wind  he  heard,  and  was  iiitiful  ; 
He  waved  her  about,  to  make  her  cool. 

''  Wind,  you  are  rough,"  said  the  bell, 
"  Leave  me  aloue  ;  1  am  not  well." 

And  the  wind,  at  the  voice  of  the  drooping  dame 
Sank  in  his  heart,  and  ceased  for  shame. 

"  I  am  hot,  so  hot  !"  she  sighed,  and  said, 
"  I  am  withering  up  ;  I  wish  I  were  dead." 

Then  the  sun,  he  pitied  her  pitiful  case. 
And  dreAV  a  thick  veil  over  his  face. 

"  Cloud,  go  away,  and  don't  be  rude, 
I  am  nut ;  I  don't  see  why  you  should." 

The  cloud  withdreAv  and  the  harebell  cried; 
"  I  am  faint,  so  faiut  !  and  no  water  beside  !" 

And  the  dew  came  down  its  million-fold  path, 
But  she  murmured  :  "  I  did  not  want  a  bath." 

A  boy  came  by  in  the  morning  grey  ; 

He  plucked  the  harebell  and  threw  it  away. 

The  harebell  shivered,  and  cried,  "  Oh  !  oh  ! 
I  am  faint,  so  faint !   Come  dear  wind,  blow." 

The  wind  blew  softly,  and  did  not  speak, 
She  thanked  him  kindly,  but  grew  more  weak. 

"  Sun,  dear  sun,  I  am  cold,"  she  said. 
He  rose  ;  but  lower  she  drooped  her  head. 

"  O  rain,  I  am  withering  ;  all  the  blue 
Is  fading  out  of  me.    Come,  please  do." 

The  rani  came  down  as  fast  as  it  could  ; 
But  for  all  its  will,  it  did  no  good. 

She  shuddered  and  shrivelled,  and,  moaning,  said  : 
"  Thank  you  all  kindly,"  and  then  she  was  dead. 

Let  us  hope,  whenever  she  comes  next  year 
She'll  be  simple  and  sweet.    But  I  fear ;  I  fear. 


A  TALENTED  DOG. 


Future  published  collections  of  anecdotes  of  noted 
dogs  must  not  fail  to  contain  a  notice  of  Napoleon — 
a  canine  celebrity  who  has  lately  died  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  was  connected  with  a  circus,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  an  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  performances.  In  the  course  of  his  career  he 
saved  three  persons  from  drowning.  His  travels  with 
the  company  carried  him  through  all  parts  of  the 
State.  Autiong|other  evidences  of  inteUigence  manifested 
was  his  resort  to  cold-water  cure  for  fits,  to  which 
he  was  subject,  resulting  fi-om  precipitation  of  blood 
to  his  overwrought  brain.  He  became  his  own  physi- 
cian, and  instead  of  resorting,  as  men  similarly 
afllcted  sometimes  do,  to  stimulating  drinks,  which 
aggravate  their  malady,  he  tried  cold  water.  When- 
ever he  felt  an  attack  coming  on.  Napoleon  would 
start  for  a  bucket  of  water  or  a  trough,  plunge  his 
head  into  the  water  and  hold  it  there  as  long  as  he 
could  hold  his  breath.  This  generally  had  the  eflect 
which  he  desired  ;  but  in  the  last  attack  the  remedy 
failed  him,  and  be  succumbed  and  died  at  the  ripe  age 
of  twenty-three,  and  was  quite  pompously  buried,  with 
the  honours  of  a  funeral  biography,  read  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  little  crowd  of  his  old  friends,  and  a  wreath 
of  flowers  on  his  grave. 

A  Belgian  "  Claimant."— A  Brussels  correspondent 
gays  The  second  trial  of  Jaumart,  the  Belgian  "  claim- 
ant," was  concluded  on  October  28,  before  the  Court 
at  Liege.  After  forty -eight  sittings  the  jury  found  the 
prisoner  guilty  of  forging  a  will,  purporting  to  be  that 
of  Baron  de  Pasquet  d'Acosse,  and  the  court  sentenced 
him  to  ten  years'  imprisonment,  and  ordered  him  to 
pay  a  fine  of  1,000  francs  and  the  costs  of  the  tribunal. 
Jaumart  said  that  the  jury  had  made  a  mistake.  A 
later  despatch  from  Liege  states  that  Jaumart  has  ap- 
pealed again  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  the  highest 
court,  which  has  to  decide  on  formal  questions  relating 
to  trials.  The  fortune  of  the  deceased  baron  amounts 
to  more  than  8,000,000  frauds.  . 

Becker  Bros.'  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd  per  lb.,  is  a 
combination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contams  all 
that  is  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfect,  7  South  GreatGeorge  a- 
street,  Dublin. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[Xov.  7,  1?74. 


LOVE  AND  ART. 

One  evening,  some  years  ago,  in  Paris,  in  the 
third  story  of  a  house  of  a  respectable  but  impre- 
tending  appearance  in  the  Rue  de  I'Echelle  a  hapjjy 
family  group  were  assembled.  It  consisted  of  but 
lour  persons— a  lady,  whose  age  and  ajipearance  in- 
dicated that  she  was  the  mother  of  the  beautiful 
young  girl  who  sat  by  her  side  ;  opposite  to  her 
gazing  at  her  with  a  mingled  look  of  tenderness  and 
anxiety,  sat  the  father  ;  the  fourth  individual  in  the 
group,  spite  of  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  young 
girl,  was  the  one  on  whom  the  attention  of  an  ob- 
server would  have  been  instantly  concentrated. 

This  individual  was  a  young  man,  whose  age  could 
not  exceed  twenty-three  ;  the  smoothness  of  the 
dark  skin,  the  thickness  of  the  clustering  hair  indi- 
cated youth,  though  the  deep,  serious,  earnest  gaze 
of  the  large  brown  eyes  would  have  suggested 
a  longer  experience  of  life  and  life's  trials.  The 
whole  head  indicated  intellect,  but  intellect  kept  in 
subjection  by  the  heart,  by  truth,  by  passion.  The 
firm  rich  lips  so  finely  cut,  utterly  incapable  of  riar- 
tasm  ;  the  steadj',  unflincliing  gaze  bespoke  that  the 
moral  faculties  were  stronger  than  the  intellectual, 
though  they  amounted  almost  to  genius.  Oscar 
])esroches  was  a  genius  ;  the  Academy  of  Painting 
had  given  him  its  flat  in  the  form  of  second-class 
medal,  and  his  fellow  students  all  declared  him 
worthy  of  the  first. 

"  Is  not  this  happiness,  Eugenie  ?"  said  he  ;  "  could 
any  riches  give  us  a  happier  evening  ?" 

Eugenie  looked  up  from  her  work  and  smiled. 
"  No,"  said  she.    "What  could  I  desire  more?  My 

mother,  my  dear  father,  and  you,  dear  Oscar  " 

'"Then,  51  me.  Vernon,"  said  Oscar,  turning  to  Eu- 
genie's mother,  "  what  liave  you  to  fear  ?  You  see 
Eugenie  will  be  content  with  this  quiet  life,  devoid  of 
luxury  and  riches,  that  I  can  always  give  her.  Why 
need  you  fear  !" 

"  Ah,  my  children,"  replied  Mme.  Vernon,  "if  you 
knew  all  the  cares,  the  toils,  the  disajopointments,  the 
heart-breakings  we  have  gone  tlu'ough  to  reach  even 
this  humble  position,  you  would  not  wonder  at  my 
fears.  After  thu-ty  years'  toil  what  is  mj'  husband  ? 
A  mere  book-keeper,  with  an  income  of  six  thousand 
francs  a  year  ?" 

"  But  a  painter,  dear  mamma,  gets  sometimes  six 
thousand  francs  for  one  picture," 

"  Yes,  Eugenie  ;  but  how  many  years  has  he  to  toil 
before  he  can  command  that  sum  '!" 

"  Oh,  I  shall  not  keep  Eugenie  waiting  for  more 
than  a  year  before  1  give  her  every  luxury,". exclaimed 
Oscar.  '•  W^hen  once  wc  are  mariied,  when  once  I 
know  that  there,  just  bej'ond  the  walls  of  my  studio, 
is  the  only  being  I  have  ever  loved  in  the  world,  ready 
to  welcome  me  with  a  smile — ready  to  cheer  me,  to 
console  me — you  will  see  how  soon  I  will  attain  suc- 
cess. Kow,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  anything. 
Whatever  picture  I  paint  I  see  Eugenie's  face,  and, 
instead  of  thinking  of  my  subject,  i  am  wondering 
what  o'clock  it  is,  and  how  soon  I  shall  see  her."  ' 

"  I  have  no  doubt  the  children  will  do  very  well," 
said  M.  Vernon.  "  We  have  given  our  consent,  wife, 
to  this  marriage,  so  don't  let  us  look  on  the  dark  side 
of  things  now." 

"  This  day  three  weeks,"  said  Oscar.  ''  I  could  tell 
you  in  how  many  hours  and  seconds,  for  I  have 
counted  them — but  you  would  laugh  at  me." 

"  Well,  children,"  said  Mme.  Vernon,  with  a  sigh  of 
resignation,  "  heaven  make  you  happy." 

That  night,  however,  heaven  sent  one  of  its  messen- 
gers that  struck  a  heavy  blow  to  the  happiness  it  was 
implored  to  give.  M.  Vernon  died  in  a  few  seconds 
smitten  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  He  left,  of  course, 
beyond  the  furniture  of  the  house  and  his  last  quar- 
ter's salary,  which  he  had  just  received,  nothing.  To 
Oscar,  however,  this  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  His 
Eugenie's  mother,  was  she  not  his  ?  His  home  should 
be  hers  ;  he  could  pro-vide  for  all.  Eugenie  smiled 
through  her  tears  as  he  told  her  so  ;  but  Mme.  Ver- 
non sighed.  The  merchant  in  whose  house  M.  Ver- 
non had  been  employed  did  not,  however,  leave  the 
family  of  his  faithful  and  trustworthy  sen-ant  with- 
out assistance.  He  visited  Mme.  Vernon,  and  appeared 
sincerely  to  sympathise  with  both  mother  and 
daughter.  The  marriage,  which  was  to  have  been  ce- 
lebrated in  three  weeks,  was,  of  course,  delayed  until 
the  first  days  of  mourning  should  have  expired.  Oscar 


was  forced  to  submit  to  this  decree,  but  continued  his 
visits  as  assiduously  as  before. 

"  Eugenie,"  said  Mme.  Vernon  one  evening  to  her 
daughter,  just  after  Oscar  had  left  them,  "you  are  still 
determined  to  man-y  Oscar  ?" 

"  Still  determined  !"  exclaimed  Eugcuii'.  "  Why, 
my  determination  has  never  for  an  instant  wavered, 
since  first  I  consented  to  be  his." 

"  As  you  will,  of  course,  Eugenie  ;  what  your  father 
acquiesced  in  I  will  not  forbid.  But,  my  dear  child, 
listen  to  me." 

Eugenie  sat  down  at  her  mother's  feet,  and,  laying 
her  head  on  her  lap,  desired  her  to  go  on. 

"My  child,  you  love  Oscar — he  loves  you  ,  for  that 
reason  I  look  on  your  future  life  with  dread." 

"  Because  we  love  each  other  ?" 

'"  Yes  ;  because  your  sufi'erings  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  your  love.  You  are  poor  ;  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  between  you  and  penury  but  Oscar's  talent 
and  toil — toil,  mind  you,  Eugenie,  for  all  the  toil  will 
be  his  ;  toil  for  you,  toil  for  me,  toil  for  your  children. 
You  cannot  help  him  ;  you  cannot  share  either  his 
anxieties  or  his  labours  ;  you  will  be  like  one  who 
stands  on  a  rock  and  sees  the  boat  which  bears  the 
being  she  loves  dashed  amidst  the  storm  without  the 
power  to  help  or  save." 

"  Mother  !" 

"  In  this  struggle  with  life,  his  health,  his  hope,  his 
genius  will  be  lo.st,  and  if  his  love  remain,  every  priva- 
tion you  suffer  will  be  a  torture  to  him." 

"  How  can  I  save  him  from  this  ?  For  myself  I 
could  endure  all,  but  to  see  him  suffer- — no,  mother, 
that  is  more  than  I  can  endure." 

"  You  can  save  him  if  you  will — marry  another." 

"  Never." 

"  M.  Brantomc,  your  father's  friend,  who,  since  his 
death,  has  been  so  kind  to  us,  is  about  to  leave  Paris 
to  take  the  direction  of  the  firm  at ;  Marseilles,  he  offers 
you  his  hand  ;  accept  it,  leave  Paris,  and  so  save  Oscar, 
save  yourself,  save  me,  your  mother,  from  the  agony  of 
witnessing  the  misery  of  my  only  child." 

"  But  he  loves  mo." 

"  Lovesyou — yes,  truly,  passionately — but,  my  child, 
do  you  know  what  love  is  to  a  man — to  an  artist  es- 
pecially ?  It  is  the  mere  dream  of  an  hour.  Men 
called  into  active  life  have  no  time  to  dwell  on  senti- 
ment, and  an  unrequited  passion  is  to  an  artist  almost 
in.5piration.  Oscar  will  never  forget  you  ;  you  will 
live  for  ever  enshrined  in  his  heart  in  all  the  purity  of 
the  ideal,  such  as  with  the  eyes  of  passion  he  sees  you 
now.  Marry  him,  destroy  his  career,  blight  his  ambi- 
tion, linger  on  through  years  of  poverty,  misery  and 
degradation,  and  scarcely  will  he  shed  a  tear  over  your 
grave." 

"  (^h,  mother,  what  a  picture  !" 

"  If  you  were  rich,  if  you  were  an  artist  like  him- 
self, I  would  say  to  you,  be  his  wife  ;  then  you  could 
share  his  toils.  I  speak  for  his  sake  as  uuich  as  foi 
yours,  believe  me,  Eugenie.  I  am  a  woman — a  wife. 
I  know  the  weary  weepings  I  have  had,  the  long  hours 
of  helpless  despair.  My  child,  shall  not  my  sufferings 
preserve  me  from  such  a  fate  ?  To  see  the  being  we 
love  suffer,  and  througli  us  !  Oh,  nothing  can  ecpial 
the  pain  of  this  !" 

"  But  to  marry  another  " 

"  That  is  the  only  way  of  placing  an  insurmountable 
barrier  between  you — the  only  way  of  gaining  courage 
to  accomplish  the  sacrifice." 

Eugene  threw  herself  into  her  mofiher's  arms  and 
wept,    "  But  if  he  should  not  forget  me,  if  grief  " 

"  Grief  !  Ah,  Eugenie,  little  do  you  know  of  men  ; 
love  is  but  an  incident  in  their  lives  ;  women  may  have 
died  for  love,  men  never." 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation  between  the  mo- 
ther and  daughter,  as  Oscar  returned  from  his  studio 
to  his  apartment  previous  to  jiaying  his  accustomed 
evening  visit  to  Eugenie,  his  porter  gave  him  a  note. 
It  was  Eugenie's  hand  :  his  heart  beat  with  delight. 
The  paper  she  had  touched,  as  he  held  it  in  his  h.and, 
sent  a  thrill  through  his  veiiis.  He  rushed  up  stairs 
to  his  room,  entered,  closed  the  door,  and  before  he 
broke  the  seal  he  pressed  his  hps  to  it.  At  length 
the  letter  is  open — his  name,  traced  by  her  hand,  is 
there  : 

Di'ARE'T  Oscar— We  must  never  meet  again.  Try  to  for- 
get me,  and  forgive  me — even  the  pang  these  words  must 
give  you.  Eugenie. 

Oscar  gazed  at  the  words  till  they  danced  before 
him — then  he  leaned  back  like  one  stunned.  But  all 
at  once  he  started  up,  seized  his  hat,  and  rushed  into 
the  street.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had  reached  Eugenie's 
dwelling.  "  Mme.  Vernon  has  left  Paris,"  said  the  por- 
ter, laying  hold  of  him  as  he  was  about  to  dart  up  the 
stairs  ;  "  she  and  mademoiselle  left  this  morning  by 


the  Northern  railroad  ;  I  believe  they  are  gone  to 
America." 

Vv  hen  Oscar  returned  to  his  home  years  seemed  to 
have  passed  over  him  ;  youth  appeared  to  have  left 
him  ;  the  eye  had  lost  its  hght,  the  stsp  its  elasticity, 
the  form  vpas  bent  and  feeble. 

Mechanically  he  sought  his  own  rooms  ;  there, 
helpless  as  a  child,  weak  as  though  he  had  risen  from 
some  mortal  malady,  he  sat  hour  after  hour  gazing 
vacantly  on  the  clouds  that  flitted  past  his  window, 
neiiher  heeding  nor  seeing  them.  Darkness  came,  he 
was  unconscious  of  the  change  ;  then  grey  dawn  in 
due  time  followed,  and  it  was  day  again — far  ou 
into  busy  day — for  the  glaring  sun  streamed  into 
the  room,  when  a  voice  calling  him  by  name  roused 
him  at  last  from  his  lethargy. 

"  Oscar  !"  exclaimed  his  friend,  starting  back  as  he 
gazed  at  him,  "  what  has  happened  ?  How  changed 
you  are  !  What  has  happened  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Oscar.  "  nothing  but  what  has  hap- 
pened to  all  ;  it  has  not  killed  me,  and  now  probably  I 
shall  live  on." 

"  Come  to  your  studio,  Oscar,  come,"  said  his  friend, 
and  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  street,  his  brain  reeled 
and  he  fainted. 

Thej'  took  him  back  into  his  room.  Long  weeks  of 
low  fever  followed  ;  patient,  silent,  grateful,  Oscar  en- 
dured all,  all  but  questioning,  and  that  he  received 
with  peevish  irritation  or  sullen  silence.  His  friend-s 
and  comrades,  with  the  kindness  of  heart  which  dis- 
tingui.ihes  young  artists  in  Paris,  carefully  watched 
him,  and  at  length  he  was  declared  to  be  w^l. 

Once  ag.iin,  leaning  on  his  friend  Gustave's  arm,  he 
proceeded  to  bis  atelier.  His  comrades  were  there  to 
receive  him  :  they  felt  that  some  great  sorrow  had 
overwhelmed  his  life,  but  trusted  in  the  all-consoling 
mother  art  to  call  back  this  child  of  genius. 

Oscar,  as  he  entered  his  studio,  seemed  suddenly  to 
regain  hia  strength,  and,  as  he  looked  round,  a  ghastly 
smile  passed  over  his  features. 

At  last  he  walked  up  to  the  easel.  His  unfinished 
picture  was  still  there,  a  green  cloth  thrown  over  it. 
He  took  up  his  palette,  his  brushes  ;  he  mixed  the  co- 
lours ;  then  he  stood  again  before  the  easel,  and,  hold- 
ing up  his  palette  in  one  hand,  with  the  other  threw 
back  the  covering.  Tl:ere  was  no  female  figure  in  it, 
nothing  to  recall  Eugenie  ;  yet,  as  he  gazed  on  it,  his 
face  grew  dark  and  stern.  For  an  instant  he  stood 
still  ;  then,  throwing  down  his  palette,  with  a  nervous 
effort  he  broke  his  brushes,  and,  turning  away,  ex- 
claimed, with  a  bitter  laugh. 

"  I  am  no  longer  an  artist;  I  cannot  paint;  I  cannot 
think  ;  all  power  is  for  ever  gone." 

From  that  hour  Oscar  closed  his  studio,  and  his  ar- 
ti.st  comijanions  saw  him  no  more.  He  disappeared,  no 
one  know  whither,  though  Gustave  reported  that  he 
had  once  met  him  in  a  sm.dl  street  in  the  Marias,  look- 
ing old,  forlorn,  and  poor,  l^o  Oscar  >vas  forgotten  or 
only  spoken  of  to  regret  and  to  wonder  that  so  fine 
a  talent  had  been  wasted  and  lost  in  obscurity. 

Ten  years  passed  awa}'.  Who  would  have  recog- 
niseil  the  young  artist  whose  pi'ospects  had  been  so 
briiliant,  who  had  l  eceived  the  praise  of  the  art  jury 
of  Paris  whose  heart  had  been  so  full  of  love,  whose 
eyes  had  beamed  with  hope  and  passion  as  they  gazed 
on  the  woman  he  loved  .'  Thin,  shrunken,  faded,  with 
an  habitual  stooping  gait,  a  slow,  trailing  step,  Oscar 
iJesroches  creeps  along  the  narrow  pavement  of  the 
Rue  C'asette.  His  features  are  pinched,  his  hair  grown 
thin,  his  dress  shows  the  greatest  neglect,  a  poverty 
that  does  not  care  to  hide  itself.  Oscar  has  no  friends, 
no  associates  ;  for  ten  years  he  has  hved  alone  in  a 
miserable  garret  in  the  Rue  Casette.  He  cares  not 
for  art,  and  for  years  he  has  not  left  the  obscure  part 
of  the  great  capitiil  in  which  he  livfes.  He  has  existed 
on  a  pittance  of  eighteen  hundred  francs,  earned  as  a 
clerk  in  a  wholesale  druggist's  of  the  Rue  de  la  Ver- 
rerie.  To  him,  life  was  nothing  ;  genius,  hope,  ambi- 
tion were  Eugenie  ;  all  fled  with  her.  All  but  her 
image  Ins  vanished  from  life  ;  that  is  enshrined  in  his 
heart  ;  that,  with  the  memory  of  every  word  she  had 
ever  spoken  to  him,  returns  to  him  in  the  silence  of 
his  comfortless  room.  For  himself  he  appeared  to  have 
lost  his  own  identity,  existence  seemed  to  hive  stopped 
for  him  with  that  young  painter  who  died  when 
Eugenie  went  away.  Gentle,  silent,  humble,  his  em- 
ployers treated  him  kindly,  but  he  sought  no  favours, 
and  above  all  avoided  all  acquidntances.  He  lived  only 
with  the  memory  of  Eugenic. 

One  soft  summer  evening  he  was  returning  to  his 
home  in  the  narrow  street,  when  the  porter  of  his 
dwelling,  who  was  sitting  outside  the  door  playing  the 
fiddle, interrupted  his  scraping, and  handed  him  a  letter. 

A  letter  I    Such  an  event  as  a  letter  for  him  had 
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not  happened  for  years.  Oscar  took  it  mechanically  ; 
lie  did  not  know  the  hand.  There  were  but  three  or 
four  lines  within. 

Monsieur  Oscar  Desroches  is  requested  to  meet  an  olil 
friend  of  his  at  the  Tete-noir,  at  Saint  Cloud,  on  Saturday 
next  ;  inquire  for  No  9. 

Oscar's  first  impulse  was  throw  the  letter  on  the 
ground  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  deceptions,  all-wea'.-yiug 
heart  burnings,  hope  will  live  in  the  soul.  Then  all 
that  was  mysterious  or  unexplained  sugjjested  but  one 
idea,  the  leading  thought  of  his  life — Eugenie. 

Saturday  came — Oscar  was  at  St.  Cloud.  The 
waiter  seemed  expecting  him,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  door  of  No  9  is  opened.  Here  a  lady  advanced 
towards  hiiii  ;  young,  she  is  but  twenty-eight  ; 
years  do  not  appear  to  have  passed  for  her.  It  is  Eu- 
genie, who,  with  a  smile  and  a  tear,  holds  o\it  her 
hand  to  him,  and  whispers,  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
emotion,  his  name. 

"  Eugenie,  Eugenie,  at  last,"  was  all  he  could  say  ; 
and  he  fell  at  her  feet,  not  as  a  lover  falls,  but  insen- 
sible, cold,  motionless,  in  a  faint  that  for  an  instant 
looked  like  death. 

But  he  recovered  ;  and  weak,  trembling,  pale,  his 
lips  quivering,  but  with  the  light  all  retumed  to 
his  eyes,  Oscar  lay  on  a  sofa  looking  out  on  the 
waving  woods  of  St.  Cloud,  lisicuing  tlie  voice 
whose  silence  had  made  the  world  silent  lo  him  for  so 
many  years. 

Eugenie  held  his  hand  ;  there  was  a  sad  look  of 
pity  in  her  eyes  as  she  gazed  on  him  ;  so  changed,  so 
changed — ah  !  could  her  mother  have  seen. 

"  And  now  Oscar,"  said  she,  that  I  have  told  you 
of  my  marriage,  of  my  mother's  death — now  that  I 
have  told  you  why  I  left  you- -now  that  I  have  told 
you  that  I  am  a  widow — I  have  still  something  more 
to  say." 

"  Nothing  that  will  separate  us  again  ?" 

"  No,  unless  you  choose  it  should.  This  is  what  I 
have  to  say.  I  am  poor.  My  rich  husband  List  all  by 
false  speculations,  and  left  me  nothing.  Will  you  for- 
give the  past  ? — forgive  the  mistaken  motive — and  will 
you  let  me  be  your  wife  *' ' 

"  Eugenie,  my  soul's  wife." 

"  Together  we  can  be  strong  ;  I  can  endure  ;  you 
can  work." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Oscar,  with  a  deep  sigh,  '■'  will  health 
and  strength  and  power  return  with  you  ?" 

So  the  first  love  began  again  in  all  its  purity,  in  all 
its  passionate  ard  /.ir.  Eugenie  could  onl;-  ■  .■■et  her 
lover  at  stated  hours,  in  the  Tuileries  or  the  ±.,asem- 
bourg.  She  had  come  from  Marseilles  as  a  companion 
to  a  rich  lady,  and  was  not  mistress  of  her  time. 

They  were  supremelj'  happy,  and  the  pi-oper  steps 
Were  soon  taken  for  their  marriage  in  the  long  and  com- 
plicated forms  required  by  French  laws.  These  ac- 
complished, without  pomp  or  ceremony,  with  only  the 
necessary  witnesses,  all  taken  from  humblest  life,  they 
were  married.  Thouijh  his  bride  had  said  she  was 
poor,  she  had  still  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  furnish 
comforlably  three  very  quiet,  un;)ieteiiding  rooms. 
To  this  home  Oscar  took  his  bride.  As  he  entered  the 
.sitting-ioom  he  beheld  his  colours,  his  palettes,  and 
the  canvas  awaiting  him  on  the  easel. 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  he,  and  clasping  his  wife  in  his 
arms,  "  Ah  !  I  am  once  more  an  artist  ;  genius  has 
returned  to  me  ;  my  inspiration  stands  by  my  sir'e. 
Life,  hope,  fortune,  happiness,  all  now  are  mine  for 
ever." 

"  Then  can  you  be  content  with  love  in  this  humble 
home  ?" 

"  Ah !  Eugenie,  from  the  hour  I  lost  you  the  world 
was  lost  to  me  ;  even  genius  fled.  Where  you  are  I 
see  but  you  ;  I  know  not  whether  this  is  a  palace  or  a 
cottage  ;  I  care  not." 

"  Then,  Oscar,  my  husband,  my  love,  again  forgive 
me.  I  have  proved  you,  and  will  tell  you  all.  I  am 
rich,  richer  than  you  can  imagine;  our  home,  resplen- 
dent with  luxuries,  now  awaits  us.  Oh,  never  till  now 
did  I  feel  the  value  of  all  these  riches  ;  never,  till  I 
could  give  them  to  you." 

"Tome,  ;o  me  !"  said  Oscar,  growing  pale,  "and 
what  can  I  give  you  ?  'Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  stretching 
his  hand  towards  the  easel,  "  I  can  give  you  fame  ;  I 
can  give  you  immortality,  as  Raphael  gave  the  For- 
narina  !" 

And  he  has  kept  his  word,  for  Oscar  Vernon 
(though  that  is  not  his  name)  is  one  of  France's  mcst 
renowned  painters,  and  Eugenie's  image  glows  on  al- 
most every  canvas  he  has  painted. 


The  rapid  and  daily  increasing  sole  of  'Williams  ami  Co''s 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Piices,  from  Is.  8d.  to  28  lOd.  per  lb. 
25  Capel-stre«t,  Dublin. 


THE  FROZEN  MILL  WHEEL. 

Tlio  frozen  fiost  of  the  mill-race  binds 
Tlie  head  of  the  stream  with  an  icy  wreath, 

And  the  uiiglity  wheel  of  the  old  mill  hangs, 
White  bearded  to  tlie  teeth. 

Hushed  was  the  voice  that  was  wout  to  send 
Through  the  wood.H  its  deep  melodious  roar, 

.\nil  the  broulv  beueatli  is  tranced  and  still, 
As  if  it  would  wai;e  no  more. 

Aiul  tiio  liiiller'a  cottage,  above  the  mill, 

Is  silent,  too,  tliese  wintry  days, 
Since  tlie  sv.  ect  girl-beauty,  its  flower  aud  pride. 

In  the  distant  city  stays. 

For  thither  lier  opulent  cou.sins  take 
Our  country  bird  ere  the  last  leaf  fall.s, '  ^ 

Thi'.t  her  pure  yuung  bc:urty  v.'itli  health  and  life 
Ma)'  f  rcsheu  their  st  upid  halls. 

But,  lil;e  the  bird  in     gilded  cage, 

I  Icnow  that  she  pines  for  tlie  melting  days 

'J  hat  shall  loosen  tlie  voice  ef  the  old  mill  wheel 
Through  all  the  \\  eodlaud  ways, 

Haste,  haste,  O  Spring  !  on  the  swallow's  wing, 
From  emerald  glade  and  South  Sea  shore, 

And  snap  the  cliains  of  river  and  race, 
Anil  let  the  mill  wheel  roar. 

That  over  the  land,  by  tower  and  town, 
Through  the  city  that  sits  by  the  white  sea  foam, 

Its  echoes  shall  peal,  like  a  passionate  prayei', 
To  call  our  wood  bird  home. 

The  forests  will  Hush  into  leaf  as  she  comes, 

Aud  the  ghid  streams  shout  as  she  passes  them  o'er, 

Till  the  rapturous  voice  of  her  fresh  young  soul 
Is  mixed  with  the  mill  wheel's  roar. 


MR.  IRVINQ'S  HAMLET. 

Of  Mr.  Irviug's  representation  of  the  Danish  Prince, 
a  London  correspondent  writes  as  follows  : — 

On  Oct.  .31st  there  occurred  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
an  event  whose  interest  and  importance  have  not  for 
Some  years  past  been  paralleled  in  the  dramatic 
world.  It  would,  in  fact,  scarcely  be  an  exaggeration 
— it  would,  at  any  rate,  not  be  an  unwarrantable  one 
— to  speak  of  Mr.  Irving's  Hamlet  as  the  theatrical 
event  of  the  age.  His  Hamlet,  as  a  performance, 
is  one  upon  which  some,  at  lea.st,  of  the  functions  of 
the  criticiser  must  be  wasted.  It  is  an  accomplished 
whole,  nv;tto  be  modified,  not  to  be  altered,  not  to  be 
retouched,  f;)r  better  or  for  worse.  Some  of  the  fea- 
tures in  it  which  may,  perchance,  militate  most  against 
it.5  ;i>.iu:r,il  i-'upuiaiity  do  it  the  most  credit.  It  will 
be  said  that  it  smells  of  the  lamji,  that  it  is  over  ela- 
borated, that  its  subtlety  is  too  refined,  that  its  mo- 
tive is  occasionally  lost  in  the  details.  But  all  this  is 
only  saying  that  the  performance  is,  as  it  were,  too 
intellectual  for  thorough  stage  usefulness.  Granted 
th:it  the  study  has  been  almost  too  deep ;  that  the  actor 
has  striven  to  illustrate  upon  tlie  boards  of  the  theatre 
more  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  soul  than  can  pro- 
fitably be  disclosed  save  in  the  closet  :  that  the  con- 
stant changes  of  tone  and  of  manner  are  difficult  to 
follow,  and  more  difficult  still  to  understand — granted 
all  this,  and  is  not  the  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  a  noble 
fault  ?  The  dreamy  philosophy  of  Hamlet's  nature 
could  not  well  be  more  perfectly  depicted,  and  if  only 
for  this  fact  last  night's  delineation  would  be  of  infin- 
ite artistic  value. 


In  an  old  drama  of  nautical  interest,  entitled  Zd 
Fhati  dei  Afers  (The  Scourge  of  the  Seas),  Dumaine, 
one  of  the  most  melo-draniatic  actors  on  the  French 
stage,  had  a  capital  situation,  where,  in  order  to  show 
his  skill  with  the  pistol,  he  was  supposed  to  extinguish 
a  candle  by  a  shot  from  his  weapon.  The  light  was 
placed  on  a  table  up  the  stage,  near  a  small  round 
hole  which  had  been  pierced  through  the  cloth 
at  the  back.  Each  night  the  effect  was  produced  by 
the  aid  of  the  promptor,  who  used  to  place  his  mouth 
to  the  aperture  and  blow  out  the  flame  at  the  same 
moment  as  the  detonation  was  heard.  This  always 
brought  down  the  house,  and  Dumaine  was  very  proud 
of  the  little  bit  of  "  fat  ;"  but  a  fellow-actor,  who 
owed  him  a  grudge,  stuck  a  piece  of  gold-beater's  skin 
over  the  orifice,  and  one  evening  when  the  pirate  fired, 
the  candle  still  remained  flaring  away,  in  spite  of  the 
elforts  of  the  poor  prompter,  who  was  blue  in  the  face 
with  the  exertion  to  his  lungs.  The  actor,  in  a  horri- 
ble state  of  confusion  and  vexation,  strides  about  the 
stage,  till  at  last,  drawing  out  the  companion  pistol 
from  his  belt,  he  aims  at  the  light  once  more.  Before 
he  has  time  to  pull  the  trigger,  the  malicious  wag  tears 
away  the  skin,  and,  quickly  blowing  through  the  hole, 
the  candle  goes  out  apparently  of  its  own  accord. 


A  TIGER  TAMED  BY  A  BANTAM. 
A  curious  ;uiecdote  is  related  of  a  tiger  domiciled  in 
the  menagerie  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris.  One 
of  the  peculiar  features  of  this  species  of  the  feline 
tribe  is  that  he  was  never  yet  known  to  be  in  a  gentle 
mood  except  on  the  occasion  about  to  be  cited.  To  be 
in  a  perpetual  passion  seems  to  have  been  his  normal 
state.  _  Each  day  his  keepers  were  in  the  habit  of  giv- 
ing  him,  for  the  good  of  his  health,  several  living 
cocks  and  rabbit.?,  be.sides  the  usual  rations  of  meat — 
otherwise  the  doctors  of  the  menagerie  were  of  the  opi- 
nion that  he  would  languish  and  die  ;  but  the  terrible 
animal  was  tamed  in  a  most  unexpected  manner.  A 
pi-etty  little  bantam  pullet  was  thrown  into  the  cage  to 
sharpen  the  tiger's  appetite  for  some  blocks  of  meat 
which  he  had  declined  to  eat.  Not  in  the  least  alarmed 
by  his  terrible  roars,  she  advanced  with  the  most  un- 
suspecting confidence  to  peck  the  food  that  was  lying 
untasted  before  him,  and  when  she  had  .satisfied  her 
hunger  began  to  examine  closely  the  claws  of  the 
monster.  Far  from  being  afiVonted  at  this  familiar 
treatment,  he  appeared  to  be  delighted  with  the  new 
inmate  of  his  cage,  and  when  the  keepers  took  her 
away  he  obstinately  refused  to  taste  any  food,  living 
or  dead,  till  she  was  put  back  again. 

"  FATHER'S  SON." 
Of  Captain  Marryat's  eldest  son,  Frederick,  (a  fine, 
wild,  generous  fellow,  who  perished  in  his  prime  by 
the  wreck  of  the  "  Avenger"),  many  stories  might  be 
told  quite  as  amusing  as  those  which  signalized  the 
early  life  of  his  father.  He  was  a  universal  favorite,  but 
the  pranks  he  sometimes  played  in  his  profession 
alarmed  even  the  feast  sober  among  his  companions 
Amongst  his  boyish  escapades  it  is  lelated  how,  when 
his  ship  once  lay  off  Gib,  he  used  to  be  selected  to 
command  the  boat  which  took  a  certain  blind  admiral 
to  and  from  the  shore,  and  p^rt  of  his  duty  consisted 
in  telling  the  old  gentleman  whenever  an  officer, 
saluted  him  in  passing  The  temptation  to  mischief 
was  too  strong  for  poor  Fred  ;  the  warning,  "  Officer 
saluting  you,  sir,"  was  given  upon  all  occasions,  neces- 
sary or  otherwise,  and  the  old  admiral  was  never  al- 
lowed to  rest  quiet  two  minutes  without  raising  his 
hand  to  his  hat.  The  trick,  played  upon  so  important 
a  personage  having  been  discovered,  Mr.  Midshipman 
Marryat  was  transferred  to  another  ship  in  disgrace  ; 
when  he  piled  all  his  baggage  in  a  boat  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  coffin,  covered  it  with  the  Union  Jack  for  a 
pall,  and  played  the  "  Dead  March  in  Saul"  on  a  cor- 
nopean, as  he  was  conveyed  to  his  new  destination.  On 
another  occa.sion  he  was  serving  on  a  ship  off  Singa- 
pore, and  not  on  the  best  terms  with  the  captain,  who 
on  giving  a  ball,  omitted  Mr.  Marryat's  name 
from  the  list  of  invitations.  On  the  following- 
day,  however,  when  all  the  glass  and  crockery 
which  had  been  hired  for  the  guests  were  ready  packed 
to  go  back  on  shore,  he  was  the  one  told  off,  with 
moUce  2}!'eperise,  to  coinmund  the  boat.  On  receiving 
the  order.  Midshipman  Fred  appeared  on  deck' 
"  Make  haste,  sir  I''  cried  the  indignant  captain. 
"  Run,  sir — jump  1"  "  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  was  the  ready 
response  ;  and  jump  he  did,  right  over  the  ship's  side, 
and  dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  hired  crockery,  the 
destruction  amongst  |which  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  The  young  boy,  Frank,  was  entered 
on  the  roll  of  the  navy  at  the  tender  age  of  threa 
years,  and  his  father  used  to  say  that  when  he  took 
him  up  for  that  purpose  to  the  port  admiral  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  the  officer,  wishing  to  be  gracious,  patted 
the  little  one  (who  was  attired  in  the  costume  of  a  sea- 
man) on  the  head,  with  the  observation,  '  Well,  you're 
a  fine  little  fellow,'  the  youngter  set  all  the  bystanders 
in  a  roar  by  the  cool  reply,  "  And  you're  a  fine  old 
cock,  too." 


At  the  Old  Bailey,  on  30th  October,  Chas.  CuUen 
and  Henry  Moulton  were  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal 
servitude  and  25  lashes  with  the  "cat,"  for  highway  rob- 
bery with  violence. 

At  tlie  Central  Criminal  Court,  London,  October  80, 
Royle,  who  pleaded  guilty  to  having  set  fire  to  a  house 
in  which  were  several  persons,  including  an  uncle  who 
had  made  a  will  in  his  favour,  was  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  life. 

Tight-fitting  Seal  Jackets.— This  being  the  prevailing  sliapa 
for  the  coming  season,  we  are  prepared  to  alter,  refresh,  and 
trim  Ladies'  Jackets  on  the  most  reasonable  terms  consis- 
tent with  proper  workmanship.  Tlie  work  being  carried  on 
on  the  Premises,  aud  under  our  own  immediate  supervision, 
customers  have  a  guarantee  of  careful  attention  being  paid 
to  then-  orders.  Brooke  Tyrrell,  Skin  Dresser  and  Manufac- 
turmg  Furrier,  82  Grafton-street. 
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.  OUR  PRIZE  PAGE. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  ingenious  and  the 
amusement  of  our  readers  we  intend  giving  £1  per 
week  in  prizes,  in  two  sums  of  ten  shillings  each,  to  be 
awarded,  two  each  week  successively,  to  the  contributo'' 
of  the  best  original  Conundrum,  the  best  original 
Double  Acrostic,  the  best  original  Arithmetical  Puzzle, 
the  best  original  Charade,  and  the  best  Answer  to  the 
question  we  shall  propound. 

Each  competitor  must  write  under  a  nom  de  plume, 
but  must  also  send  his  or  her  proper  name  and  address, 
the  latter  to  be  published  only  in  case  of  winning  the 
prize.  Each  envelope  must  be  distinctly  endorsed — 
"  Prize  (charade,  conundrum,  or  acrostic,  as  the  case 
may  be)  Competition."  Clear  and  correct  answers 
must,  of  course,  be  sent  with  the  various  questions. 
It  must  be  understood  also  that  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  various  contributions 
as  well  as  that  which  may  receive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  decisions. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  winner  of  each  prize 
will  be  published  in  this  column,  and  a  Post-office 
order  for  the  amount  forwarded  the  same  day. 

One  week  will  be  allowed  to  competitors,  that  is  to 
say,  communications  may  be  sent  in  iip  to  the 
Friday  after  the  publication  of  the  paper.  All  re- 
ceived after  that  day  will  be  destroyed  unopened.  On 
the  day  fortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each 
competition,  the  prizes  will  be  announced  and  the 
winner's  name  pubKshed. 

On  this  occasion  only  we  intend  awarding  four 
Prizes  of  Ten  Shillings  each  and  one  Prize  of  £1,  as 
follows  ;— 

For  the  best  Original  Charade — Ten  Shillings. 

For  the  best  Origmal  Conundrum — Ten  Shillings, 

For  the  best  Double  Acrostic — Ten  Shillings. 

For  the  best  Arithmetical  Puzzle — Ten  Shillings. 

For  the  best  Answer  to  the  question,  "  Why  should 
we  read  the  Despatch  ?" — One  Pound. 

Answers — in  accordance  with  the  above  conditions — 
must  be  received  on  or  before  Friday  next,  the  13th 
November,  and  the  Winners'  names  will  be  published 
iu  the  Despatch  of  Saturday,  November  21st.  We 
recommend  to  competitors  the  advantages  of  brevity 
and  clearness  of  writing. 


— o  

BOUBLE  ACROSTIC— No.  1. 
Miss  Ella  Jones,  the  parson's  niece  ; 

The  lady  at  the  hall ; 
The  barber's  wife,  who  keeps  the  shop  ; 

And  Martha  at  the  stall — 
AH  swell  about  with  one  of  these. 

As  ugly  as  'tis  big  ; 
But  for  a  woman  wearing  one 

I  would  not  care  a  fig. 

1 —  By  females  worn  in  days  of  yore. 

2 —  A  circle  round  the  moon. 
— A  sudden  exclamation  this. 

4— Not  needed  much  in  June. 

— o  

1—  Why  is  a  good  conundrum  like  a  cone? 

2—  What  majestic  trees  are  like  a  sham  proceeding  '{ 
••—"'hen  is  a  borough  town  like  a  stable  ? 
*~^hat  tradesman  is  a  contradiction  in  life  ? 
°~^ny  is  the  Claimant  like  an  unsuccessful  lover  ? 
7    Tvi  '  eminent  divine  reminds  you  of  hard  raps  ? 

Q  }^  «leep  thought  like  a  looking-glass  ? 

»— >V  ho  took  the  first  newspaper  ? 

lU— W  hy  may  we  consider  Bunyan  the  sleepiest  of  authors  1 
,  .  ,  Wm,  Mountford. 

.    Ihe  solutions  will  be  given  next  week. 

A  New  York  judge  iwTd^iddTd  that  clipping  horse.9 
13  an  indictable  off'ence.  This  does  not  refer  to  clip- 
ping them  over  the  head  with  a  currv-comb  when 
they  step  on  your  foot.  That  is  always  commend- 
able. 


— o- 

]. 

Long  as  my  liostilo  first  prevails, 

Fair  science  droops  licr  lan;;uid  head, 

Whose  tardy  prci^iii'ss  ui:iii  bewails, 
For  might  then  triumphs  in  her  stead. 

My  next,  when  uiglit  is  gathering  fa-it, 
Around  your  room  a  lustie  throws. 

And  when  your  daily  toils  are  past. 
May  serve  to  light  you  to  le.jose. 

My  whole  was  once  a  warriur  bold. 
The  bravest  earl  in  history  known, 

And  who,  if  it  be  truly  told. 

Could  raise  a  monarcii,  or  detliioue. 

2. 

5Iy  primal  is  a  piece  of  wood. 
And  has  been  termed  a  little  twig ; 

Sometimes  it  is  a  lengthy  rod — 
A  staff  to  make  a  man  look  big. 

Armed  with  autho  ity,  I'm  seen, 
Glittering  in  gold  fi  oni  top  to  toe ; 

Of  use  to  wait  upon  tlie  (Jueen, 
Or  travel  with  the  Lord  .Mayor's  show. 

I'm  fond  of  p.ageant,  proud  of  pomp  ; 

Processions  oft  me  onward  haul ; 
In  playful  mood,  with  children  romp. 

And  still  possess  a  charm  for  all. 

Jly  second  and  my  third  alike, 
A  Scripture  name  will  soon  disclose  ; 

But  should  it  not  your  fancy  strike. 
In  Jacob's  line  it  does  repose. 

My  whole,  unshelter'd,  homeless,  roves 
At  random  over  field  and  fen  ; 

Or  upland  heaths,  in  shady  groves. 
Uncared-for  by  the  sons  of  men. 

3. 

My  first  in  ancient  war  was  set 

A  means  of  sure  defence. 
But  we  from  modern  arms  would  get 

But  little  safety  thence. 

Without  my  second  many  a  game 
Could  never  have  been  fought. 

In  which  it  holds  a  foremost  claim. 
And  yet  'tis  next  to  nought. 

My  whole  against  oppression  grim. 
For  home  and  country  strove  ; 

May  we  be  ever  strong  like  him, 
To  fight  for  those  we  love. 

4. 

My  gallant  whole  was  planned  to  save. 
And  oft  has  saved,  my  first, ' 

When  wildly  o'er  the  midnight  wave 
The  cry  of  horror  burst. 

My  whole  my  second  always  is, 

But  here  you  must  control 
Your  logic,  nor  infer  from  this 

My  second  is  my  whole. 


My  first  doth  consist 
Of  letters  but  two. 

And  means  I  exist, 
As,  reader,  do  you. 

My  second  has  been 

Often  used  for  my  whole ; 
In  its  thickness  unseen 

Lie  the  workers  of  dole  ! 

Answers  in  our  next. 


The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  the  late  Mr. 
Greeley,  who  is  well  known  to  have  been  throughout 
life  a  staunch  advocate  of  temperance.  Through  all 
his  electioneering  campaigns  he  sat  at  public  dinners 
and  suppers,  where  wine  and  spirits  flowed  freely,  but 
he  never  passed  the  bottle  or  touched  the  liquor  him- 
self. The  waiters  who  knew  his  temperance  principles 
were  generally  puzzled  what  to  do  when  they  came  to 
the  row  of  glasses  fronting  his  plate,  as  they  fronted 
all  others.  Usually  they  were  directed  by  a  look  or  a 
gesture  of  the  master  of  ceremonies  to  pass  by  him  in 
silence  :  but  on  one  occasion  on  Irish  waiter  would  not 
abide  such  an  apparent  breach  of  hospitality.  "  Hadn't 
ye  better  take  something,  sir,  to  get  up  an  appetite 
like,  after  your  long  ride,  sir?"  the  hospitable  Hiber- 
nian whispered  to  the  startled  stage.  "  A  little  brandy 
and  water  now  would  do  ye  good — it  would,  upon  my 
sowl,  sir."  The  heartiness  of  the  appeal  touched  the 
philosopher.  He  recognised  the  ring  of  true  hospita- 
lity in  its  tones,  and  his  heart  relented  at  the  idea  of 
depressing  such  sterling  virtue  by  a  continued  refusal. 
"  Brandy  and  water  ?"  said  he.  "  Well,  Pat,  I'll  take 
half  that  to  oblige  you.  Give  me  the  water,  and  let 
some  one  else  have  the  brandy." 


The  noVjle  game  of  chess  is  not  appreciated  as  it 
should  be  in  Ireland.  Probably  the  reason  of  this  is 
that  no  Irish  periodical  that  we  know  opens  its  columns 
to  the  discussion  of  chess  matters  and  the  publication 
of  chess  problems.  We  propose  to  supply  this  want, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  the  addition  will  be  acceptable 
to  our  readers.  The  following  problems  are  submitted 
for  solution.  The  answers  will  be  given  in  our  next, 
and  the  names  of  those  who  send  correct  solutions  will 
be  published  on  the  succeeding  Saturday.  Problems 
sent  for  publication  must  be  accompanied  by  clear  and 
correct  solutions. 

Problem  No.  I. 

BLACK. 


i  J  iS  B  H 


WHITE. 

White  to  move,  and  checkmate  in  four  moves. 


Problem  No.  II.    For  Beginners. 
black. 


white. 

White  to  move,  and  checkmate  in  three  moves. 


PENSEZ  A  MOL 


Dost  thou  I'emember,  love,  the  violet 
Thou  gav'st  to  me,  bidding  me  ne'er  forget 

To  think  of  thee? 
Dear  heart !  how  many  a  lonely  hour 
I've  gazed  upon  thy  faded  flower, 
And  sighed  th.at  mem'ry  had  not  power 

To  bring  thee  back  to  me. 

Forget  thee  ?   Not  a  day  nor  hour 

Gliiles  o'er  my  soul 
But  brings  sweet,  tender  dreams  of  thee, 
And  thoughts  that  swept  beyond  control, 
Great  waves  of  passion  o'er  me  roll, 
Like  the  resistless  tide  of  some  deep  sea — 
"lis  thus,  my  love,  that  I  remember  thee. 

Forget  thee  ?   Could  I  give  my  life  for  thine, 

'Twere  nought  to  die  ! 
Like  thy  dear  floweret,  oh  my  heart, 
On  thy  dear  heart  forever  would  I  lie. 
Forget  thee  ?   Wilt  thou  e'er  divine 
This  strong,  deep,  maddening  love  of  mine, 
That  hnks  my  inmost  soul  «ith  thine  ? 

How  oft  with  bitter  tcai-s  are  wet, 
The  petals  of  the  violet ! 

Tears  of  a  vain  regret. 
That  fate  hath  sundered  thee  from  me. 
It  may  be  that  love's  star  for  me  has  set ; 
But  while  my  heart  still  throbs  I'll  ne'er  forge 
Nor  cease  with  all  my  soul  to  worship  thee. 
Forget,  I  pray  thee,  oh,  forget  not  me 

Pentez  a  moi. 
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ViNEGARETTE  KOR  CoLD  Meat. — Chop  young  mint, 
parsley,  and  eschalot  together,  and  salt,  and  mix 
them  up  with  salad-oil  and  good  vinegar. 

Essence  of  Ginger. — Infuse  3oz.  of  well-brui.sed 
fresh  ginger  and  loz.  of  lemon-peel,  sliced  thin,  in  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  strong  rectified  spirits.  Let  it  be 
closely  stopped  and  shake  every  day. 

To  Broil  a  Roasted  Hare  for  Supper  or  Lun- 
cheon.— Cut  off  the  legs  and  shoulders  and  flatten  and 
season  them  highly  ;  broil  them  on  a  quick,  clear  fire  ; 
froth  with  cold  butter,  and  serve  them  hot  with  veni- 
son sauce. 

To  Hash  Hare. — Cut  down  the  cold  hare  into  thin 
bits,  and  warm  these  in  good  gravy,  or  in  gravy  drawn 
from  the  head,  bones,  &c.  Season  with  mixed  spices, 
an  onion,  savoury  herbs,  and  a  little  wine.  Pick  out 
the  onion  and  herbs,  and  serve  the  hash  with  toasted 
sippets. 

Hare  Cakes. — Mince  the  best  parts  of  the  hare  with 
a  little  firm  mutton  suet.  Season  the  mince  highlj'. 
Pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  make  up  the  cakes  with  raw 
eggs,  as  small  cakes  or  sausage-roll  ;  flour  and  fry 
them,  or  do  them  in  a  Dutch  oven. 

To  Hash  Venison. — Cut  the  meat  as  for  other 
ha.shcs,  and  soak  till  warm  in  its  own  gravy.  Season 
and  dish  it  with  toasted  sippets.  When  the  hashed 
venison  is  very  lean,  some  cooks  cut  the  firm  fat  of  a 
neck  of  mutton  into  thin  slices,  stew  them  first  in  wine 
and  sugar,  and  add  them  to  the  hash.  A  large  piece 
of  cool  venison,  when  it  cannot  be  used  otherwise,  will 
make  a  good  stew  soup. 

To  Fricassee  Cold  Beef. — Cut  away  all  skin, 
gristles,  and  fat.  Cut  the  meat  into  thin,  small  slices. 
Have  ready  a  sauce  made  of  stock,  thickened  with 
rt>ux  or  butter,  rolled  in  flour,  and  seasoned  with  shred 
parsley  and  young  onions,  pepper  and  salt.  Strain  the 
sauce  when  it  is  well  flavoured,  and  just  heat  the  meat 
in  it,  soaking  by  the  side  of  the  fire  ;  add  a  glass  of  red 
wine,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  well  beat,  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon.  Stir  the  fricasse  for  a  few  minutes,  but  do 
not  let  it  boil,  or,  like  all  re-warmed  things,  it  will 
harden. 

To  Dress  the  Inside  of  a  Cold  Sirloin. — Cut 
the  meat  in  long  and  narrow  slices  of  an  inch  thick, 
leaving  a  little  of  the  firm  fat  upon  it.  Trim  and 
season  these  with  salt  and  mixed  spices,  dredge  them 
with  flour,  and  heat  them  without  anything  like 
violent  frying,  in  the  gravy  saved  from  the  cold 
joint,  seasoned  with  an  anchovy,  if  you  like,  an 
eschalot  minced,  or  a  shred  onion  and  a  Uttle  vinegar. 
Garnish  with  scraped  horseradish  or  fried  parsley,  or 
better,  sippets. 

Beef  Olfves. — Cut  slices  from  the  rump  less  than 
half-an-inch  thick,  four  inches  long,  and  about  two 
inches  broad.  Flatten  them,  dip  them  in  egg,  and  then 
in  a  seasoning  made  of  pulverized  or  fidely-shred  herbs, 
bread  crumbs  ;  rbixed  spices  and  salt.  If  the  meat  be 
lean,  a  little  shred  suet  or  ham  may  be  flattened  into 
each  ohve.  lloll  them  up  and  fasten  :  a  little  force- 
meat may  also  be  put  into  each.  The  olives  may  either 
be  roasted  on  a  lark-spit  and  served  with  a  drawn 
gravy,  or  browned  and  then  stewed  over  embers  in  a 
broth  made  of  the  skins  and  trimming.  Thicken  the 
sauce  and  season  with  catsup  and  nutmeg  and,  dishing 
the  olives  neatly,  skim  and  pour  it  very  hot  over  them. 

A  Plain  Pound  Cake. — Beat  a  pound  of  fresh 
butter  to  a  cream,  and  put  to  it  nine  eggs  well  beat. 
Next  beat  them  together  till  well  mixed  and  light  ; 
and  put  to  them  a  little  shred  lemon  peel  or  a  few 
blanched  almonds  chopped,  sifted  sugar  to  taste,  and 
a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  dried  sifted  flour.  Mix 
well,  and  bake  in  a  pan  for  an  hour,  in  a  rather  quick 
oven  ;  or  two  small  jcakes  may  be  made  of  the  same 
ingredients.  This  may  be  made  a  plain  plum  cake 
by  putting  to  it  half  a  pound  of  cleaned  currants,  a 
few  raisins,  and  a  half  ounce  of  candied  lemon  and 
orange  peel,  with  nutmeg  and  cinnamon  to  taste. 

To  Smother  Rabbits. — Truss  them  and  boil  them, 
throvnng  away  the  first  water  in  ten  minutes  ;  smother 
them  with  white  onion  sauce,  melting  the  butter  with 
milk  or  cream,  that  it  may  look  very  white.  In  Scot- 
land rabbits  used  to  be  smothered  in  onion  sauce  made 
with  strong  clear  gravy  instead  of  melted  butter  ;  and 
though  the  dish  looked  less  fine,  it  was  at  least  equally 
savoury.  Rabbits  cannot  be  too  slowly  simmered. 
Those  who  dislike  a  strong  onion  sauce  may  use  a  part 
of  apples,  turnips,  or  bread.  Celery,  artichoke  bottoms, 
young  pease,  and  French  beans,  are  all  used  as  ragouts 
for  rabbits.  Warren  rabbits  are  far  before  tame  ones 
for  the  table — wild  ones  are  better  still.  All  should 
have  the  warm  water  changed. 


Barthe,  the  French  dramatic  author,  was  remark- 
able for  selfishness.  Calling  upon  a  friend,  whose 
opinion  he  wished  to  have  on  a  new  comedy,  he  found 
him  in  his  last  moments;  but,  notwithstanding,  pro- 
posed to  him  to  hear  it  read.  "  Consider,"  said  the 
dying  man,  "  I  have  not  more  than  an  hour  to  live." 
"Ay,"  replied  Barthe,  "  but  this  will  occupy  only  half 
the  time. 

The  celebrated  physician  Dumoulin,  being  sur- 
rounded in  his  last  moments  by  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  doctors  of  Paris,  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  e.xpressions  of  regret  at  his  situation, ^  "  Gen- 
tlemen," said  he,  suddenly,  "do  not  so  much  regi-et 
me.  I  leave  behind  me  three  great  physicians."  On 
their  pressing  him  to  name  them,  each  being  sure  that 
his  own  name  would  be  among  the  number,  he  briefly 
added,  Water,  exercise,  and  diet,"  to  the  no  small 
discomfiture  of  his  expecting  brethren. 

A  friend  of  Kant,  who  had  come  to  Konigsberg,  one 
day  asked  him  to  dine  with  him  at  the  table-d'hote 
of  his  inn.  A  dish  of  vegetables  was  placed  before 
Kant.  A  guest  opposite  him,  whom  he  did  not  know, 
took  the  pepper-box,  and,  saying,  "  I  am  extremely 
fond  of  this  dish  well  peppered,"  emptied  the  whole 
contents  over  it.  Kant  immediately  took  out  his 
suuff'-box  and  emptied  it  into  the  dish.  "  And  I  am 
excessively  fond  of  it  with  snuff." 

One  of  the  most  eventful  epochs  in  a  boy's  history 
is  when  he  first  addresses  his  father  as  the  ''  old  man." 
It  is  a  patriarchal  term,  and  if  the  boy  is  rightly 
treated  afterward  by  the  family  physician  she  lives  a 
great  many  years  to  enjoy  it. 

A  gentleman  was  complimenting  a  pretty  young 
lady  in  the  presence  of  his  wife.  "  It  is  lucky  I  did 
not  meet  Miss  Hopkins  before  I  married  you,  my 
dear."  "  Well,  yes,  it  is  extremly  lucky — for-  her," 
was  the  dry  rejoiner. 

Reynolds,  the  dramatist,  on  having  been  requested 
by  several  early  applicants  to  give  them  orders  on  the 
first  night  of  his  forthcoming  play  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  (avowedly  foimded  on  two  old  dramas), 
wrote  the  following  whimsical  answer  : — 

Sir — As  you  wish  for  orders  for  the  first  night,  I  can  only 
advise  you  to  apply  to  the  reai  authors  ;  their  address  is  as 
follows : — Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Westminster  Abbey  ; 
William  Shirley,  Patriarchal  Churchyard,  Lisbon. — I  am, 
&c. 

An  eccentric  banker  was  eyeing  with  suspicious  vi- 
sion a  bill  presented  to  him  for  discount.  "  You  need 
not  fear,"  said  the  palpitating  customer  ;  "  one  of  the 
parties  keeps  his  carriage."j  '"  Ah,"  responded  the  ban- 
ker, "  I  shall  be  glad  if  he  keeps  his  feet." 

A  Lady's  Eyes. — "  I  live  in  Julia's  eyes,"  said  a 
dandy  to  an  acquaintance.  "  I  don't  wonder  at  it," 
was  the  reply,  "  since  I  observed  she  had  a  stye  in 
th6m  when  I  last  saw  her.' ' 

On  the  margin  of  the  desert. 
In  my  first  the  camels  lay, 
Waiting  for  the  heavy  burdens. 
Borne  by  them  day  after  day. 
'Tis  said  in  the  olden  times, 

'Neath  the  light  of  midnight  moon. 
Rode  my  second  on  their  broomsticks, 

Or  were  hung  up  high  at  noon. 
Where  the  brimming  river  rushes, 

By  a  pleasant  woodland  grove. 
There  when  we  eat  my  whole, 
Down  the  banks  far  did  we  rove. 
Sandwiches  (sand-witches). 

AVhy  are  diplomatic  papers  called  circular  notes  ? 
Becau.se  they  generally  go  round  about  a  subject  with- 
out coming  to  any  definite  end. 


A  HAPPY  QUEST. 

Rose  and  Lily,  hand  in  hand. 
Go  forth  into  the  promised  land. 
By  summer  breezes  softly  fanned  ; 

There,  in  some  sweet  sunlit  hour. 
They  will  huUd  their  leafy  bower, 
Sunny  bud  and  sunny  flower. 

Shining  in  a  happy  nest. 

Close  against  earth's  balmy  breast. 

There  shall  enil  their  smiling  quest ; 

While  above  shall  sit  and  sing 
Oriole  with  the  golden  wing ; 
And  the  robin,  joyous  thing. 

Shall  look  upon  the  Lily's  grace. 
And  view  the  Rose's  blushing  face. 
And  sing  to  see  the  fair  embrace ; 

While  soft  and  low,  soft  and  low, 
Fragrant  winds  shall  come  and  go, 
And  tell  how  Rose  and  Lily  grow 


FASHIONS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

The  fashion  magazines  for  November  speak  of  busy  prepa- 
rations for  the  winter  season  upon  which  wc  are  now  enter- 
ing. Changes  in  "la  toilette"  are  the  order  of  the  d.ay  in 
Paris.  Le  Fnllet  says  the  thick  materials  and  dark  colours 
so  much  in  vogue  present  a  most  comfortable  acpearance, 
and  are  made  with  a  simplicity  of  style  that  makes  them 
look  yevydlntlnr/ncs.  The draps melanges,  armures,  diagonales, 
limousines,  velours  anglais,  &c.,  are  made  iu  a  great  variety 
of  rich  sombre  tints  ;  bronze,  pain  brule,  oreillc  d'ours,  and 
some  very  soft  rich  shades  of  grey,  are  among  the  favourites. 
For  more  dressy  out-of-door  toiletttes,  composed  of  velvet, 
faille,  poult  de  sole,  sicilienne,  cachemirc,  satin,  and  moire, 
the  full,  rich  tints  of  claret,  violet,  prune  de  Monsieur,  and  a 
rich  emerald  green — the  latter  in  velvet  only — will  be  much 
worn.  Afternoon  reception  and  evening  dresses  of  all  kinds 
will  bring  back  to  us  some  of  the  brilliant  tints  that  have 
lately  been  neglected  for  the  effacees  colours,  without,  how- 
ever, depriving  the  latter  of  tlieir  fashion.  Wc  are  very  glad 
to  welcome  the  return  of  moire  to  the  realms  of  fashion ;  its 
reappearance  is,  of  course,  owing  to  the  decided  tendency  to 
plain  skirts  with  handsome  drapery,  whose  effect  is  depen- 
dent on  the  richness  of  the  materials  employed. 

We  welcome  the  issue  of  a  new  scries  of  The  Treasury  of 
Literaliire  and  Ladies'  Treasury,  edited  by  Mrs.  Warren, 
and  published  by  Jlessrs.  Bemroso  and  Sons.  In  its 
general  remarks  on  the  November  fashions,  the 
Treasury  says :— The  homespuns  of  course  will  continue 
in  favour  through  the  winter,  but  the  French  have  intro- 
duced some  exquisitely  soft  material — not  softer,  perhaps, 
than  Scotland  can  produce,  but  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
light,  soft,  and  warm.  The  colour  is  of  various  shades  of 
brown.  Both  b.ack  and  front  of  the  "  homespun"  style  will 
be  much  lr)iiger  than  in  last  year,  and  most  of  them  being 
waterproof,  they  have  all  the  convenience  of  the  more  un- 
sightly garb,  while  they  can  be  drawn  up  at  the  sides  or 
lengthened  at  pleasure.  The  back  breadths  are  plaited  with 
one  wide  plait  into  a  narrow  yoke  at  the  neck,  so  that  fulness 
is  insured  without  being  too  much  bunched.  The  front  is 
cut  in  one  piece,  like  the  polonaise.  Polonaises  are  as  much 
the  rage  as  ever— certainly  the  most  convenient  style  for  all 
ages.  Dolmans  are  necessarily  worn,  for  only  this  kind  of 
jacket  suits  the  fulness  of  the  dress  at  the  back.  Many  of 
them  are  made  in  mate'asse,  and  trimmed  with  fur,  skunk, 
or  sable.  Cuirass  waistcoats  are  extremely  long  iu  front 
when  they  supersede  the  aprons  of  the  tunic.  At  the  back 
they  are  short,  and  have  bows  and  long  ends  of  ribbon  set  on 
just  beneath  the  ruff.  They  are  embroidered  in  jet,  in  co- 
lo\n-ed  silks,  in  silver,  and  in  white  bugles  on  white  net. 

The  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine  says  : — The  new 
fashion  of  coarse  woollen  material  is  making  quite  a  revolu- 
tion iuj  female  toilet.  We  have  ju.st  been  examining  a 
new  series  of  these  fabrics  for  winter  dresses,  and  they 
certainly  arc  very  different  from  any  we  have  ever  seen 
before.  One  of  the  most  stylish  is  the  diagonale  grosse 
cote,  a  pure  woollen  material,  very  thick,  with  hairy 
surface,  but  soft  in  the  hand,  and  draping  well.  This 
texture  has  wide  raised  ribs  slanting  across,  whicli  gives  it 
its  name  of  diagonale.  It  resembles  very  thick,  coarse  serge, 
but  with  deeper  ribs  than  any  serge  we  ever  saw.  Then 
there  is  Cheviot,  a  very  tfiick  sort  of  woollen  cloth,  either 
self-coloured  or  plaid.  Lismousine,  coarser  than  Cheviot, 
and  Jiairy,  and  drap  du  Thibet,  much  more  expensive  than 
either  of  the  preceding— a  beautifully  soft  and  thick  flannel- 
like  cloth,  with  long  goat's  hairs  all  over  the  surface— this  is 
the  great  chic — the  longer  the  hairs  are  the  better.  Mate- 
lasse  de  laine  is,  again,  another  style  of  thick  woollen  mate- 
rial ;  it  is  smooth,  and  its  texture  forms  a  sort  of  diamond 
pattern,  as  in  quilting.  All  these  materials  are  made  in  all 
the  favourite  shades  of  the  season.  Prune,  maroon,  scabieuse, 
caroubier,  slate  blue,  Maiengo,  a  shade  of  purple,  almost 
black,  garnet,  felt,  and  Russian  grey. 

The  Young  Englishwoman,  in  its  article  on  Paris  fashions, 
remarks  : — A  charming  idea  has  just  been  innovated  ;  it  is 
that  of  giving  to  dresses  which  have  been  more  particularly 
admired  the  name  of  the  lady  who,  by  her  good  taste  and 
elegant  bearing,  has  brought  it  into  notice.  This  idea  origi- 
nated ai>roi)osoi  a  dress  which  was  worn  for  the  first  time  by 
Princess  Marguerite  of  Oi  leans,  daughter  of  the  Duke  de 
Nemours ;  it  has  been  named  on  that  account  the  robe  Mar- 
guerite, and  will  certainly  prove  one  of  the  great  successes  of 
the  opening  season.  This  dress  is  cut  all  of  a  piece,  bodice  and 
skirt  of  sealskin  coloured  faille,  covered  down  to  two-thirds 
of  the  skirt  from  the  waist  with  rows  of  silk  fringe,  alternat- 
ing with  borders  of  marabout  feathers  of  the  same  shade. 
The  tout  ensemble  of  the  toilet  resembles  a  tight-fittins  pale- 
tot, placed  over  a  skirt  trimmed  with  velvet  plisses  of  the 
same  colour,  forming  a  demi-train. 

The  same  magazine  says  that  costumes  de  chasse  are  a 
I'ordre  uujutir,  .and  fair  chatelaines  spending  all  the  quiet 
autumn  in  the  country  order  them  from  Paris  as  elegant  and 
fanciful  as  may  be.  A  good  deal  of  fantaisie  is  allowed  for 
costumes  to  follow  the  hounds  or  to  join  shooting  expedi- 
tious, or  even  merely  to  shoot  at  sparrows  in  one's  park. 
All  chatelaines  know  how  to  fire  a  gun  now-a-days,  and 
among  the  most  eager  of  sportswomen  may  be  reckoned 
the  Duchess  of  Bisaccia,  Duchess  de  Dondeauville,  Countess 
de  Baumont,  Countess  de  Villeneuve,  Princess  de  Beaumont, 
Baroness  de  Sudee,  and  Princess  de  Metternich.  All  hunting 
and  shooting  parties  are  brighter  and  more  animated  when 
graced  by  the  presence  of  fair  Dianas. 

Felt  hats  are  very  fashionable,  and  are  more  distingue  than 
any  other  to  wear  with  dresses  of  woollen  material. 

Some  vei-y  new  shaped  bonnets— or,  more  strictly,  very 
old  shapes,  forgotten  or  never  known  by  the  present  genera- 
tion—are (says  Le  Fnllet)  shown  by  the  Paris  modistes, 
notably  the  "  cabriolet."  Strange  as  the  name  may  appear, 
it  is  really  most  applicable  and  descriptive,  for  the  front  is 
exactly  like  the  hood  of  a  cabriolet,  and  entirely  filled  with 
flowers.  Should  this  shape  ever  gain  ground  it  will  be  very 
gradually,  as  its  effect  at  present  is  decidedly  startling  ;  with 
this  exception,  both  bonnets  and  hats  are  much  quieter  in 
style  at  the  Courtmodistes  than  they  have  been  lately.  The 
tightly-covered  crowns  have  quite  superseded  the  loose 
plaited /o»rfs,  and  there  is  greater  scarcity  as  to  ornaments. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Lettera  arc  not  iiiisweied  until  at  least  ten  days  after 
they  are  received  ;  and  occasionally,  owing  to  their  num- 
ber, some  are  unavoidably  huid  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
remuneration  they  expect  for  tlieir  contributions.  Atten- 
tion to  this  13  particularly  reque.sted. 

Rejected  JISS.  are  destroyed,  except  where  stamps  are  en- 
closed for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  our.selvcs 
responsible  for  M.SS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them  ;  but,  if  our  rule  is  complied 
with,  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely  If  fuund 
nnsuitable. 

li.VLEE  complains,  in  common  with  many  other  correspond- 
ents, that  he  has  received  no  opiiiiou  on  his  contribution. 
Our  apparent  neglect  in  the  matter  arises  from  sheer  ina- 
bility to  decide  immediately  on  liho  MSS.  sent  us  for  pe- 
rusal, in  consequence  of  their  alarming  increase  in  number. 
This  i.s,  no  doubt,  a  pleasing  indication  of  the  growing 
ta.ste  for  literary  jnirsuits  in  many  parts  of  the  cuuntry 
hitherto  backward  in  that  respect ;  but  it  is  extrcuu  ly  be- 
wlderuig  to  the  perplexed  editor,  especially  when  all  his 
correspondents  re.'iuiic  an  immediate  judgment  on  their 
productions.  "  Lalee"  must  av.ait  his  turn  for  our  opinion 
on  his  MS.  In  answer  to  the  iiuestions  of  our  correspond- 
ent, we  have  to  tell  him  that  I'itiaan's  i:;  immeasuraljly  the 
better  system,  but  tiic  acquisition  of  it  is  .attended  with 
much  more  diinculty.  OJell's  system  would  do  for  all 
practical  purposes,  and  it  can,  with  diligence,  be  learned 
in  six  months.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
who  is  the  autlior,  anil  who  the  composer,  of  "  IIome> 
sweet  Home." 

Cou.NTRY  HousEKF.EPER.— There  no  cu;c  for  a  damp 
earthen  floor,  that  we  know   f,  save  to  get  it  coated  with 

concrete.  To  relieve  asthma  the  follo\\i:;g  recipe  is 

reomineuded : — Two  ounces  of  the  best  honey,  and  one 
ounce  of  castor  oil,  mixed.  A  teaspoouful  to  be  taken 
night  and  morning.  Cigars  composed  of  stramonium  and 
sold  by  chemists  and  cigars  made  of  nitre  popii  relievo  the 
paroxisms. 

Fan'. — It  is  not  necessary  that  a  lady  should  be  d'uvnjs 
dressed  in  the  latest  fa><liion  ;  there  are  many  occasions  on 
which  a  little  attention  to  the  tyrant  is  indispensaljle  ;  but 
sensible  women  can  afford  to  despise  his  mandates  on  ordi 

nary  occasior.s.  A  huly  should  i^ut  curtsey  when  s!ie 

enters  a  waiting-room.  We  do  not  think  uiucTi  of  the 

carte  ;  it  is  a  bad  specimen  of  photograjihy,  and  has  not 
perhaps  done  justice  to  our  fair  corresponent.   The  colour 

of  the  Ii.iir  is  golden,  with  a  faint  tuige  of  red  The 

guitar  is  a  stringed  instrument,  probably  the  successor  to 
the  classic  cythara  ;  there  are,  doubtless,  books  which  pro- 
fess to  teach  how  to  play  it ;  but  we  have  little  faith  in 
printed  instructions  where  music  is  concerned  ;  a  good  ear 

and  correct  taste  are  better  than  any  books  WSS.  for 

which  remuneration  is  expected  should  always  contain 

name  and  address  of  the  sender.  Your  writing  is  plain, 

but  destitute  of  finish. 

J.  Robertson— An  Excise  olHcor  holds  a  very  fair  social 
position,  and  his  chances  of  promotion  are  on  a  par  with 
his  habits  of  sobriety  and  genera!  exemplary  conduct.  His 
duties  are  principally  connected  with  the  testing  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  and  the  levying  of  duty  on  that  and  other 
commodities  on  which  Excise  dues  are  charged. 

LlZETTE— i'oa  and  Cox,  Poor  P'dlicoddij,  The  Spectre  Bride- 
If  room . 

French  Olives  seems  to  be  affected  in  a  somewhat  similar 
way  to  the  foregoing  correspondent,  only  that  her  weak- 
ness seems  to  consist  in  a  diffidence  as  to  her  accent  and 
conversational  powers.  "French  Olives"  writes  well; 
ergo,  she  ought  speak  well.  Let  her  avoid  slang— a  most 
objectionable  practice  in  a  man,  but  almost  a  shocking  one 
in  a  woman.  Let  her  avoid  those  vulgar  people  she  speaks 
of,  anil  cultivate  the  society  of  those  «  ho  not  only  si)eak 
well  but  think  and  act  well.  Extrense  .^^eu.^itiveness  is  ex" 
cusable  in  a  m  liden  in  her  teens  ;  but  iu  the  case  of  a  per- 
son who,  as  our  correspondent  would  have  us  to  infer,  has 
an-ived  at  a  maturer  age,  it  is  simply  nonsensical.  It  is 
never  too  late  to  mend. 

The  Girl  ok  the  Period  wishes  us  to  as.sist  her  in  "mak- 
ing a  mind"  for  herself.  She  naively  confesses  that  she  is, 
as  her  friends  say,  "  like  a  weathercock,  blown  about  by 
every  gale."  We  must  certainly  say  "  (iirl  of  the  Period" 
does  not  write  like  a  woman  possessed  of  no  mental  power. 
Perhaps  she  is  morbidly  sensitive,  and  thinks  too  much  of 
what  her  acquaintances  say.  If  she  w  ishes  to  acquire  mens 
Sana  in  eorpore  sano  let  her  keep  her  mental  and  physical 
powers  healthfully  occupied.    Let  her  read  good  books^ 

^  and  employ  herself  in  some  of  the  countless  ways  of  us  ■ 


fulness  in  which  a  true  woman  can  make  her  home  what 
it  should  be  ;  let  lier  strive  to  be  industrious,  cheerful, 
and  mindful  of  her  moial  and  social  responsibilities  ;  and 
she  will  soon  cease  to  be  troubled  with  those  brain- 
sickly  imaginings  with  which  she  appears  possessed. 
With  regard  to  her  practical  questions,  the  be.st 
way  to  preserve  apples  is  to  lay  them  out  on  a 
dry  floor  for  three  weeks  ;  then  pack  them  in  layers, 
with  dry  straw  between  them.  Each  apple  should  be 
rubbed  with  a  dry  cloth  as  it  is  put  away  They  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  covered  with  straw  to  prote-.:t 
them  from  frost.    Many  kinds  are  esteemed  good  for  this 

purpose— such  as  Eves,  Georges,  &c  Writing  excellent; 

dictation  good, 

F.  O'Reilly.— It  would  be  correct  to  say,  "  I  wiUeatmysoup," 
but  perhaps  the  better  way  would  be  to  .say,  "I  will  take' 

it.  It  was  certainly  not  owing  to  Napoleon's  incapaeity 

that  1:6  lost  the  battle  of  Waterloo;  but  it  is  doubtful, 
even  had  Grouchy  arrived  to  reinforce  liim,  that  he  would 
have  won  it.  Blucher's  arrival  completely  turned  the 
scales  in  favour  of  the  Allies. 

I.  I.  I.  says: — "Will  you  tell  a  constant  reader  if  book  pub- 
lishers usually  buy  the  mamuscript  and  publi.sh  the  book 
at  their  own  expense  and  risk,  or  do  authors  pay  for  pub- 
lishing, and  put  in  market  their  own  works?  Also,  who  is 
or  was  Clytie  ?  1  read  of  a  '  bust  of  Clytie,"  and  though  I 
have  many  in  marble  of  men  of  genius  and  fame,  I  come  to 
you  to  expose  my  ignor.ance.  Oblige  nie,  and  believe  I  am 
most  sincerely  your  well-wisher."    Sometimes  they  buy 

.  out  the  copyright ;  sometimes  they  print  and  publish  at  the 
author's  risk  ;and  roore  frequently  they  print  at  their  own, 
giving  the  author  a  per-centage. — Clytie  was  a  water-nymph 
iu  love  with  .Vpollo,  who  did  not  return  her  love.  ;-he  was 
clianged  into  a  sunflower',  and  retains  a  habit  of  persons 
ileeply  in  love,  of  turning  constantly  toward  the  beloved 
o'oject. 

Lizzie  says  :— "There  are  two  young  fellows  who  pcrsis!;  in 
calling  on  me  at  the  most  improper  times,  such  as  Satur- 
day evening,  Sunday  afternoon,  &c.  I  have  been  told  that 
one  was  infatuated  with  me,  but  he  never  shows  any  such 
infatuation,  and  I  am  very  glad  he  does  not,  for  I  am  en- 
gaged to  some  one  else.  Now,  I  want  to  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  them  without  making  them  ang'y,  for  they  are  good 
fellow.^,  l.nit  I  dislike  them  very  much."  Buy  three  copies 
of  this  journal,  one,  of  course,  to  tile  and  keep,  the  other 
two  to  be  sent,  with  a  neat  pcucil  mark  at  this  notice,  to 
the  young  gentlemen,  ami  we  engage  that  they  will  carry 
their  attentions  elsewhere. 

J.  A.  .T.  says  — "I  wish  to  know,  through  your  paper,  of  some 
good  books  that  will  serve  for  general  improvement  for  a 
young  man."  Much  depends  on  your  calling  and  tastes 
livery  man  should  know  the  best  of  books.  Books  of  tra" 
vels,  good  histories,  popular  works  on  science  and  morals, 
ar.i  of  great  value  to  those  who  seek  general  intelligence. 
To  be  able  to  give  you  explicit  information,  we  should 
know  more  explicitly  your  aims. 

Sweet  Sixteen  says— "Being  a  constant  reader  of  your  va- 
luable paper,  and  observing  the  good  advice  and  counsel 
given  through  ics  columns  to  those  applying  for  the  same, 
I  have  concluded  to  ask  information  of  you  on  a  subject 
upon  which  my  few  years  leave  me  unenlightened.  Being 
invited  to  a  wedding,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  the  usua''' 
form  of  speech  used  in  congratulating  the  happy  pair— how 
to  address  it,  whether  to  one  or  both  at  the  same  time,  I'ic. 
^Vlso,  is  it  customary  for  any,  except  family  relations  an.l 
connections,  to  present  the  bride  with  gifts  on  such  an 
occasion?  J?y  replying  to  my  <iuestions,  aud  making  any 
little  suggestions  that  you  may  deem  necessary  on  the 
subject,  you  will  confer  a  favour."  You  may  say  to  one 
or  both,  as  you  think  best,  "  I  congratulate  you,  and  wish 
you  all  happiness."  Tnere  is  no  form,  and  there  should  be 
none.  Jlany  besides  relatives  and  connections  give  wed- 
ding gifts.  In  fact,  this  custom  is  generally  felt  to  have  so 
extended  as  to  be  a  nuisance. 

.Teannette  wants  to  know  who  or  what  Al  Darak  was,  to 
which  she  has  sometimes  seen  Tefereuces  iu  papers  and 
books  which  she  has  read,  "but  which,"  she  say.s,  "  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  an  explanation  of  in  any  dictioiiarv," 
The  phrase  is  Arabic.  Al  means  the,  and  i3« mi  (pro- 
nounced borrack)  is  Arabic  for  lightning  ;  and  .1 1  Barak  is 
the  name  of  an  imaginary  animal,  of  wonderful  foim  and 
qualities,  on  which  Mohamed  pretended  to  have  jjerformed 
a  nocturnal  journey  from  the  temple  of  Jlecca  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  thence  to  the seventh  heaven, under  the  guidance 
oftheangel  Gabriel.  This  marvellous  stecdwasof thefemi' 
nine  gender,  of  a  milk-white  colour,  andof  incredible  swift- 
ness. At  every  step  it  took  a  leap  as  far  as  the  longest  sight 
could  roach.  It  had  a  human  face,  but  the  cheeks  of  a 
horse ;  its  eyes  were  like  jacinths,  aud  as  radiant  as  stars- 


It  had  eagle',!  wings,  all  glittering  with  rays  of  light. 
Its  wholeform  re.splendentwithgems  andpreeiou.s  .stones.  In 
short,  Al  Barak  was  a  palfrey  which  .lennette  or  any  other 
young  lady  would  be  doliglited  to  own  ;  but  she  no  longer 
feeds  in  eartlily  pastures,  but  is  supposed  to  browse 
outho  choicest  date  trees  in  the  Mohamedan  para<lise. 

r.  E.  says  :— "  The  young  men  of  this  place  have  formed  a 
debating  society,  aud  among  other  questions  that  have 
arisen  as  subjects  of  debate,  has  been,  Which  is  the  most 
pleasing  to  the  eye  of  man— the  works  of  Art,  or  the  works 
of  Nature  ?  Now,  sir,  a  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  what  U 
a  work  of  Art,  and  what  a  work  of  Nature  ;  and  we  have 
decided  to  ajipeal  to  you  to  define  the  words  Art  and 
Nature.  By  giving  us  this  information  through  your  An- 
swers to  Correspoudents,  you  will  oblige  a  constant 
reader  of  your  valuable  paper."  Both  Nature  and  Art  are 
combined  in  some  subjects.  A  fine  lady,  for  example,  of 
the  French  school,  of  the  last  century— wo  nuke  no  al. 
lusion  to  the  present— with  powdered  hair,  tinted  cbeekB, 
coloured  eye-brows,  and  padded  figure,  was  a  combination 
in  which  only  the  nicest  observer — perhaps  only  her  maid 
— could  tell  how  much  was  Nature  anil  how  much  Art. 
Can  yon  not  get  practical  topics  for  your  discussion  ? 

YOL'NG  Wife  says  : — "  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer 
one  question  for  me  ?  I  am  a  young  married  woman.  My 
husband's  business  requires  him  to.be  absent  from  home 
most  of  the  time  ;  therefore  it  is  very  seldom  that  he  can 
accompany  me  to  any  place  of  amusement.  I  was  invited 
to  atte;;d  a  ball  with  my  sister  and  her  escort.  My  hus- 
band gave  a  ready  consent,  as  he  wants  me  to  enjoy  my- 
s.f  all  I  can.  But  my  parents  did  not  think  it  proper  for 
M.'  Jo  f,o  without  my  husband,  and  of  course  I  did  not 
Now,  my  (juestiou  is  this  :— Do  you  think,  under  the  cir 
cu  !i;  tauces,  it  would  have  been  improper  for  me  to  have 
go.ie  ?  By  answering  the  above  you  will  confer  a  great  fa- 
vour." If  your  husband  wi.shed  you  to  go,  he  is  to  be 
obeyed.  If  he  simply  permitted  you  to  go  as  a  means  o 
enjoyment  to  you,  aud  your  parents  disapproved,  it  was  on 
the  whole  perhaps  wise  to  obey  your  parents.  They  are 
disinterested  friends,  with  larger  experience  and  obserratiou 
than  you  can  1  ave,  and,  as  a  rule,  you  wUl  lose  nothing  by 
deference  to  ti  eir  views,  even  when  the  rising  generation 
would  call  them  prejudices. 

J.  B.  S. — You  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  your  father's 
debts,  nor  would  you  be  legally  resiMnsible  for  debts  con- 
tracted while  you  were  yet  a  minor ;  but  in  honour  you 
would  be  bound  to  pay  all  your  debts. 

J.  O'C — If  you  accustom  yoni-self  to  healthful  exercise  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  do  not  overta.x  your  mental  energies  be- 
fore retiring  at  night,  you  will  soon  ce.ase  to  be  afflicted 
^^'ith  sleeplessness.  You  had  better  consult  a  doctor  for 
your  cough  and  other  ailments. 

R.  B.  asks:— 1.  How  is  Faust  pronounced.  Some  )  Tonounce 
it  as  if  spelt  Foust.  ,2.  Who  was  he?  What  di.l  he  write, 
and  when  and  where  did  he  live  \  3.  Is  a  lady  expected 
to  ask  a  gentleman  to  call  agalu  when  leaving  ?  4.  What 
do  you  thinic  of  my  wiiting,  and  how  could  I  improve  it  ? 
5.  Where  was  the  Carnatic,  and  what  was  the  vow  of 

Hyder  Ali  ?  1  Pronounced  Fowst.    2.  There  were  two 

of  the  name.  One  a  native  of  Mentz,  Genuany.  who  died 
in  14(;6,  and  who  was  one  of  the  reputed  inventors  of  print- 
ing. The  other,  a  celebrated  necromancer,  said  to  have 
been  born  about  1-IS),  in  'Wurtemburg,  and  to  have  sold 
himself  to  the  devil.  Sonic  dramas  have  been  ■written 
upon  this  theme,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  that  by 
Gcethe.  3.  It  depends  upon  the  degiee  of  acquaintance- 
ship and  other  circumstances.  4.  Your  handwriting  needs 
freedom  and  care  in  shaping  the  letters.  5.  Tlie  province 
of  the  Carnatic  reached,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Hindo- 
stan,  from  Cape  Coinorin  to  latitude  tiO  deg.  north,  averag. 
ing  about  eighty  miles  inland.  Hyder  Ali  was  constantly 
at  war  with  the  English,  and  he  vowed  to  lay  waste  the 
Carnatic  aud  put  perpetual  desolation  as  a  barrier  betweeu 
him  and  them. 

Declined,  with  Thanks. — "  A  Reverie  ;"  "  Lines  to  the 
air  of  '  The  Bard  s  Legacy':''  "  Evening  Thoughts ;"  "  Ou 
a  Sunken  Ship;"  "Alone;'  "  Tliought-Wooiug  ;"  "Past 
and  Present ;"  "  The  End." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A  SAD  LOSS. 

Miss  MacMahon  was  not  sorry  she  had  met  Donald 
O'Connor.  He  was  the  only  person  whom  she  would 
have  cared  to  meet — nay,  whom  she  wished  to  meet — 
under  the  circumstances.  Her  father's  mind,  she  feared, 
had  almost  given  way  under  the  great  grief  by  which 
it  was  overwhelmed.  Incoherent  and  wandering  ex- 
pressions as  to  the  estate,  and  the  name  being  extinct, 
would  at  times  burst  forth  almost  in  muttered  sobs 
from  his  distracted  heart,  and  ouce  or  twice  she  heard 
the  name  of  Donald  mixed  with  the  sad  mutterings. 
"  Gone — gone,"  he  sighed,  "  I  am  myself  the  last — the 
last.  Oh,  Murtagh,  Murtagh,  why  did  you  die — why 
was  it  not  I — why  did  you  die  ?  I  will  sell  all,  and 
banish  myself,  as  my  name  and  I  wiU  be  banished  from 
the  memory  of  the  past." 

"  Dearest  father,  cheer  your  heart,"  Norah  would 
say  ;  "  the  Lord  is  good,  and  as  cheerful  a  submission 
as  possible  under  our  heavy  affliction  will  help  to  sane 
tify  it  to  our  souls." 

"  Yes,  Norah,  my  girl,  you  are  right,  and  I  pray  for 
strength  to  bear  up,  not  against  it,  but  with  it.  The 
loss  of  my  darling  boy  is  indeed  a  deep  affliction,  but 
when  I  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  with  my  poor  Mur" 
tagh's  loss  the  name  of  MacMahon  must  be  for  ever 
blotted  out  from  even  the  remnant  of  the  vast  do- 
mains which  they  enjoyed  for  so  many  hundred  years 
before  persecution  robbed  them  of  nine-tenths  of 
their  possessions,  oh,  Norah,  Norah,  the  thought  is 
hard  to  bear." 

"  Certainly  it  is,  papa  ;  and  oh,  how  I  wish  that  j 
could  offer  you  more  than  the  advice  of  my  consola- 
tion and  sympathy. 

"  Your  advice  in  a  religious  point  of  view  is  most 
consoling,  and  I  trust  it  is  properly  appreciated  and 
that  it  will  have  its  reward.  But,  Norah,  I  must  be 
— oh,  I  am  already — physically  an  altered  man.  I  shall 
never  again  be  able  to  look  after  the  estate  as  I  used 
to  do.  It  is  practical  advice  upon  this  subject  that  I 
want — that  I  wish  for.  But  where  to  look  for  it 
amongst  selfish  and  perhaps  designing  knaves,  I  know 
not.  There  is  one  upon  whose  integrity  and  sincerity 
I  would  depend  my  life,  but  he  is  very  young,  and  I 
fear  his  judgment  may  not  be  mature.  I  mean  my 
young  friend  Donald  O'Connor." 

"  I  intended  to  mention,  papa,  that  I  saw  him  in 
the  gaiden  just  now.  He  went  to  the  gardener's 
house  to  inquire  from  him  how  you  were  ;  the  door 
was  locked,  and,  seeing  him  turn  away  in  disappoint- 
ment, I  went  up  to  him.  He  was  most  kind  in  his 
inquiries  for  us  all,  apologised  for  his  intrusion  at 


such  a  time,  saying  that  he  hoped  to  have  heaid  from 
the  gardener  how  we  all  were." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  He  is  a  good  young  man,  and,  al- 
though so  young,  he  is  very  clever  in  the  line  he  has 
been  selected  to  adopt.  I  would  almost  rather  have 
his  advice  than  that  of  more  mature  minds  whose 
sincerity  I  might  distrust." 

His  advice,  I  am  certain,  would  be  sincere,  at  all 
events,  papa.  If  it  were  such  as  to  be  at  variance  with 
your  own  best  considerations  of  the  subject,  surely 
you  need  not  be  governed  by  it." 

"  Than,  having  asked  it,  and  afterwards  despised  it, 
I  make  an  enemy  of  the  young  man,  and,  Norah  dear, 
it  is  not  now  I  should  risk  the  making  of  an  enemy  — 
'tis  friends  I  want." 

"  There  will  be  no  risk  of  that  in  Donald's  case, 
papa.  I  am  certain  that  he  will  give  the  best  advice 
that  his  mind  will  be  capable  of  forming,  and  that  his 
only  feeling  will  be  an  honest  pride  that  he  was 
thought  worthy  of  your  confidence  in  him  by  seeking 
it.  He  is  not  so  self-sufficient  as  to  think  that  he  could 
not  be  wrong." 

"  I  know  he  will  be  sincere,  at  all  events  ;  and,  as 
you  say,  Norah,  we  are  not  bound,  by  asking  him,  to 
follow  what  he  says,  and  if  he  does  not  agree  with  me, 
he  may  convince  me." 

"  I  think  he  will  call  at  the  garden  to-morrow  or 
after,  papa,  to  inquire  for  us.  What  shall  I  say  to 
him  ?" 

"  Tell  him,  Norah  dear,  that  I  am  anxious  to  see 
him  to  have  a  few  words  with  him.  You  may  say  to 
consult  with  him,  if  you  think  it  would  please  him, 
upon  the  subject  of  my  estate — or  yours  now,  rather 
— and  that  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  with  him  any  day 
after  to-morrow  that  may  suit  him.  He  can  let  you 
know  ;  and,  Norah  dear,  tell  him  that  it  is  my  wish 
that  he  should  not  breathe  a  syllable  of  the  matter  to 
any  human  being  in  the  meantime." 

"  I  shall  tell  him  so,  papa,  if  you  wish  ;  but  pardon 
me  for  saying  that  the  subject  will  be  quite  as  safe  with 
Donald  without  the  caution,  and  that  he  may  feel  hurt 
at  your  having  thought  it  necessary  to  give  it." 

The  MacMahon  thought  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
added,  "  Per  haps  you  are  right,  Norah,  and  that  it  is 
well  for  Donald  he  has  so  thoughtful  an  advocate.  He 
is  a  sensible,  good  youpg  fellow,  and  I  should  be  very 
sorry,  indeed,  to  hurt  his  feelings." 

"  Indeed,  papa,  he  deserves  nothing  less  at  your 
hands,  nor  at  mine.  But  I  must  now  go  to  my  room 
and  take  off  my  bonnet.  I  shall  not  be  long  away; 
papa."  And  she  left  the  thoughtful  old  man  alone- 
It  could  not  have  been  any  over-exercise  in  the  garden 
that  caused  her  to  observe  the  heightened  colour  on 
her  cheeks,  as  she  suspiciously  looked  in  the  glass 
before  she  took  off  her  bonnet.  It  was  almost  t  oo 
slight  for  her  to  have  felt  it,  but  there  it  was.  It  wag 
so  slight  that  her  father  could  not  have  observed  it  in 
that  dark  room. 

Perhaps  it  was  her  advocacy  of  her  absent  friend 
that  excited  the  tinge,  for  certainly  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  the  garden  while  she  was  speaking  to 
him  face  to  face. 

Donald  O'Connor  did  not  return  home  by  the 
shortest  way.  His  heart  was  too  full  of  recent 
memories,  and  his  mind  of  meditation,  to  risk  the 


speedy  interruption  which  was  sure  to  greet  him  from 
some  of  the  many  who  were  about  the  place.  He 
loitered,  therefore,  along  the  little  stream  that  ran 
behind  the  garden  through  the  meadows  to  the  wood 
Over  and  over  again  he  repeated  every  word  that  had 
passed  between  him  and  Norah  JIacJilalion,  and  if 
there  was  nothing  of  hope  to  be  learned  by  the  lesson, 
there  had  certainly  been  nothing  to  drive  him  still 
farther  thaa  he  knew  he  ever  must  be  from  her. 

What  could  be  in  The  MacMahon's  contemplation 
with  respect  to  the  estate  ?  Surely,  thought  Donald 
despairingly,  he  cannot  purport  to  sell  it  altogether 
and  leave  the  country.  If  that  be  his  plan,  my  advice 
can  admit  of  no  hesitation  whatevei-,  as  directly  op- 
posed to  such  a  proposition. 

Poor  Donald  !  Although  he  felt  perfectly  satisfied 
that  any  closer  intimacy  than  that  of  friendship  be- 
tween himself  and  Norah  MacMahon  was  impossible, 
yet,  to  lose  the^  privilege  of  occasionally  meeting  her, 
as  he  had  hitherto  done,  in  the  familiarity  of  that 
friendship,  would  upset  the  energy  and  success  of  his 
whole  future  life,  and  cast  a  cloud  over  his  happiness 
which  no  sun  could  penetrate  iu  her  permanent  ab- 
sence. 

"  Yet,"  said  Donald  to  himself,  "  a  sincere  and  prac- 
tical advice,  so  far  as  my  poor  judgment  goes,  I  shall 
give,  though  the  sunshine  of  my  life  be  for  ever 
eclipsed  by  a  word." 

Thus  he  wandered  on,  wondering,  and  thinking,  and 
sighing,  and  longing  for  the  second  morrow,  when  he 
might  again  feast  his  eyes  and  heart  by  the  presence 
of  Miss  MacMahon.  At  length  he  got  home,  and  in 
the  domestic  intercourse  of  his  family  he  sought  to 
keep  his  mind  free  from  the  recollection  of  all  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  morning,  and  the  feverish  antici- 
pation of  all  that  might  take  place  when  they  next  met. 

And  poor  Norah,  what  can  wi  say  for  her  ?  The 
gentle  tinge  of  beauteous  pink  of  which  we  spoke 
had  not  subsided,  as  she  hoped  it  would,  but  "  deeper 
and  deeper  still,' '  it  mounted  upward  to  her  brow, 
and  feeling  her  face  now  flushed  with  a  warmth  she 
had  never  known  before,  she  threw  herself  upon  the 
bed  iu  a  fever  of  anticipation. 

She  had  told  her  father  that  she  would  not  be  long 
away  ;  but  now,  until  her  thoughts  grew  calm,  and 
the  tell-tale  flush  had  subsided,  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  meet  his  gaze.  "And  what  has  caused  this 
perturbation  of  both  body  and  mind,"  thought  she, 
"  Surely  I  said  nothing  to  him  unbecoming  the  reserve 
of  my  position,  or  beyond  that  which  the  familiar 
intimacy,  almost  from  childhood,  would  justify.  And 
if  I  took  his  part,  even  warmly,  with  my  father,  it  was 
no  more  than  he  deserved,  and  which  nothing  but  a 
prudish  cowardice  would  have  withheld.  No,  no,"  ■ 
she  added,  looking  iu  the  glass  again — "down, 'down 
this  crimson  folly  to  its  fond  abode,'  and  leave  me  to 
the  peaceful  calm  of  yesterday." 

But  the  tinge  was  still  there.  It  was  fading,  how- 
ever, and  as  her  mind  assumed  its  usual  composure  it 
faded  entirely  away,  and  she  could  review  Donald's 
visit  to  the  garden,  his  cordial  and  affectionate,  though 
respectful,  manner,  together  with  her  subsequent  in- 
terview with  her  father,  and  her  warm  advocacy  of 
him,  without  a  tinge  of  colour  in  her  cheek. 

Being  thus  reassured  as  to  her  appearance,  she  re- 
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turned  to  her  father,  not  altogether  unapprehensive 
that  he  might  question  her  as  to  the  cause  of  her  delay, 
and  Norah  MaoMahon  was  always  annoyed  when  a  lie, 
or  even  an  equivocal  excuse,  would  extricate  her  from 
a  difficulty,  however  justifiable,  for  she  never  told  the 
one  and  very  seldom  made  use  of  the  other.  But  in 
this  instance  she  was  saved  all  annoyance  of  the  kind, 
for  almost  the  first  words  her  father  said  were — 

"  Nurah,  dear,  I  hope  it  will  not  fret  you,  but  I  have 
nearly  made  up  my  mind  to  sell  this  place  altogether 
and  go  to  live  on  the  Continent — Germany,  I  think." 

With  the  thoughts  which  had  just  been  intruding 
themselves  upon  her  mind,  this  almost  decided  de- 
claration had  nearly  connected  the  blood  again  be- 
tween the  heart  and  cheek  of  Norah,  but  common 
sense,  of  which  she  had  no  small  share,  had  at  once 
come  to  her  aid,  and  she  replied  calmly  : 

"  Oh,  papa  !  if  you  have  already  decided,  there 
will  be  no  use  in  seeking  advice  on  the  subject,  and 
perhaps  I  had  better  not  mention  what  you  were 
speaking  of  to  Donald  O'Connor  ;  but  " 

"  Nay,  Norah  dear,  let  me  hear  what  he  has  to 
say  after  he  shall  have  heard  my  own  view  ;  two 
heads,  you  know,  are  better  than  one,"  he  added, 
with  a  piteous  attempt  at  a  smile. 

"Yes,  papa,"  the  girl  proudly  replied,  "'and  upon 
the  same  principle  three  heads  ought  to  be  better 
than  two." 

'■  Most  undoubtedly,  dearest  Norah,  and  neither 
myself  n  )r  Donald  O'Connor,  nor  both  together,  shall 
decide  upon  a  question  the  consideration  of  which 
is  moi-e  your  own  than  it  is  mine,  without  not  only 
your  advice,  but  your  concurrence.  'Tis  youis, 
dearest  Norah,  and  the  least  I  may  do  is  to  unite 
you  in  my  deliberations.  I  shall  do  nothing  hasty 
or  rash.  Don't  put  Donald  off  from  what  I  have 
said." 

"  I  cannot  put  him  oft",  papa,  for  he  is  not  yet 
aware  of  your  wish." 

"Ah,  true!  Let  the  matter  stand,  then,  as  it  did 
before  I  exj^ressed  so  hasty  a  determination,  and  let  me 
see  him  whenever  he  may  be  kind  enough  to  call.  Let 
me  rest  a  little  while  now,  my  love,  for  I  am  really 
weary  with  thinking." 

Norah  settled  the  sofa-pillow  comfortably  behind 
her  father's  head  and  shoulders,  and,  covering  his  feet 
with  a  shawl,  she  gently  left  the  room. 

The  Macllahon  had  not  lain  down  to  sleep.  He 
knew  it  would  be  useles.?,^eveu  if  he  wished  it,  but  he 
didn't.  He  merely  composed  himself  to  rest  his  weary 
limbs,  and  still  to  think  the  matter  over  in  repose, 
instead  of  trooping  up  and  down  the  room  as  he  had 
been  doing. 

His  daughter  was  now  his  only  object  in  life,  as  re- 
garded the  future.  Her  mother  and  he  were  much  of 
an  age,  and  both  were  sadly  broken  by  this  dread  ca- 
lamity of  JIurtagh's  death.  Nfeither  of  them,  he 
thought,  were  likely  to  live  very  long  now,  for,  al- 
though The  MacMahons  themselves  were  a  long-lived 
race,  none  of  his  predecessors  had  had  the  heart-break- 
ing affliction  to  bear  up  against  that  he  had.  Mrs. 
MacMahon,  too,  had  been  much  broken  both  in  health 
and  spirits  by  the  sad  event. 

"  The  name — the  name — the  loss  of  the  name"  was 
■what  aggravated  the  loss  of  the  son,  if,  indeed,  any- 
thing could  have  done  so  in  the  poor  old  man's  mind 
— old  now,  alas  !  years  before  his  time. 

The  whole  property,  besides  her  dowry,  must  now 
revert  to  his  daughter— that  good  -and  amiable,  beau- 
tiful and  clever  girl.  No  doubt,  suitors  would  be  nu- 
merous some  (few)  perhaps  eligible,  and  some  (many) 
certainly  the  reverse.    But  then  the  name  ! 

"  Oh,  Murtagh,  Murtagh,  why  did  you  die  ?  Why 
not  have  lived  to  possess  your  inheritance,  crippled 
though  it  was,  and  then  I  could  have  given  your  sister 


to  some  worthy  man,  as  my  sister  was  given  before 
her.  But,  oh  !  to  see  the  property  clutched  by  a  stran- 
ger's name,  however  worthy  he  might  be.  Oh,  Mur- 
tagh, Murtagh  !" 

And  the  poor  man  again  started  to  his  feet  and  paced 
the  room. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "it  wasa  hasty,  selfish  thought." 
Why  should  I  voluntarily  sell  the  remnant  of  an  in- 
heritance which  my  forefathers  spilt  their  heart's 
blood  to  retain  ?  As  I  have  not  been  ashamed  of  the 
name,  neither  shall  I  be  ashamed  of  the  race.  No, 
Norah,  you  are  the  lineal  descendant  of  The  Mac- 
Mahons of  Kilmauhau  Cattle,  and  you  shall  posaess 
what  still  remains  of  your  ancestral  domains,  and 
which  was  retained  at  the  loss  of  some  of  the  best 
blood  in  your  forefathers'  veine — aye,  the  very  heart's 
blood  of  some  of  them.  Yes,  we  will  stand  our  ground 
and  not  turn  cowards,  because  the  Lord  has  seen  fit 
to  lay  His  hand  heavily  upon  us,  and  though  the  name 
be  changed,  I  swear  that  none  but  a  worthy  scion  of 
some  equally  ancient  race  and  creed  shall  sLai-e  it  with 
her."  The  MacMahon  paused.  A  thoughtful  smile 
almost  played  upon  his  handsome  lips  as  he  resumed 
his  walk.  "  The  name — the  name,"  he  cried  again, 
"  Yes,  yes — but  ah  !  too  far — too  near — and  she  has 

sworn  "    And  he  threw  himself  again  upon  the 

sofa  to  repose,  and  think. 

Perhaps  half  an  hour  had  passed,  and,  except  one 
long  choking  sob  and  sigh,  you  could  scarcely  have 
heard  The  MacMahon  breathing.  Nature  had  asserted 
her  power,  and  with  that  long  sigh  he  had  fallen 
asleep.  At  the  end  of  about  that  time  Norah,  with 
her  gentle,  cautious  step,  had  come  into  the  room. 
Seeing  her  father  so  still,  she  stole  quietly  over.  As 
she  fondly  gazed  upon  his  sleeping  form  she  observed 
two  big  round  tears,  one  on  each  cheek.  She  could, 
with  all  her  heart  and  soul,  have  kissed  them  ofi',  and 
was  stooping  to  do  so  but  stopped  herself  for  fear  of 
awakening  him.  His  sleep  was  of  late  so  uncertain 
and  unsound  that,  even  on  the  sofa,  she  was  glad  to  see 
him  so.  How  beautiful  and  calm  he  looked.  But,  ah, 
these  tears  ! 

"No  doubt,"  thought  Norah,  with  along  sigh  of  her 
own,  "  they  are  the  broken-hearted  tribute  of  his  final 
resolve  to  part  with  and  pass  from  his  inheritance 
for  ever." 

And  so  thej'  were,  Norah,  but  not  in  the  way  that 
you  believed. 

Vjvcn  that  evening  her  father  did  not  tell  her  of  his 
change  of  mind,  and  at  a  late  hour  she  bade  him  an 
aiiectiouate  good  night,  and  she  and  her  mother  left 
the  room  together. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

IN  THE  G.iVnDKX. 

The  time  passed  wearily  for  Donald,  until  the  hour 
drew  near  wheii  he  was  again  to  meet  Norah  Mac- 
Mahon in  the  garden,  and  from  the  moment  he  had 
left  her  it  would  be  impossible  to  pursue  the  visions 
that  confused  themselves  in  his  mind,  but,  waking  or 
sleeping,  they  were  on  the  same  subject  in  every  form 
by  which  ingenuity  could  turtui-e  his  heart.  He  was 
glad,  however,  of  the'  day's  delay  which  had  been 
given  him,  as  it  would  enable  him  to  calm  down  his 
feelings,  and  to  contemplate  each  case  of  probability 
as  it  might  arise,  and  be  prepared  with  the  best  judg- 
ment he  was  capable  of  forming.  He  regretted  that 
Miss  MacMahon  had  not  given  bim  a  little  more  fully 
to  understand  the  precise  nature  of  the  points  upon 
which  her  father  wished  to  con.sult  hiui.  "Aye,  consult 
me,"  said  Donald  to  himself.  "  He  has  many  friends 
who  might  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of  giving  him 
more  experienced  advice  on  such  an  important  subject 
than  I  can  be,  and  yet  lie  has  selected  me  to  consult 
with — aye,  consult,  for  that  was  her  very  word,  and 
no  doubt  authorised  by  her  father.  Well,  they  have 
made  no  mistake  as  to  my  sincerity — would  that  my 
capabilities  were  equal  to  it,  and  they  would  be  safe. 
Until  the  time  comes  1  shall  not  cease  to  pray  to  God 
for  aid  to  sneak  the  words  of  wisdom  and  of  truth, 
however  they  may  be  received." 


This  is  not  the  place  to  set  forth  the  various  ques- 
tions and  cross-questions,  as  suggested  by  O'Connor's 
mind,  that  The  MacMahon  would  put  to  him,  and  the 
judgment  and  advice  he  had  formed  upon  each  sup- 
posed case  as  it  arose.  But  ere  many  houis  Donald's 
heart  was  put  to  a  test  to  which  the  victory  of  his 
judgment  had  well  nigh  succumbed. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  late  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober. The  waning  moon  had  only  paid  a  couple  of 
hours'  midnight  visit  to  the  slumbering  woild,  and 
sank  like  a  huge  silver  letter  C,  upon  its  back,  below 
the  horizon,  leaving  the  myriads  of  stars  the  sole  oc- 
cupiers of  a  cloudless  heaven.  These  too,  as  day  ap- 
proached, gave  way  before  the  blushing  East,  and  one 
by  one  faded  in  the  growing  light.  Here  one  was  put 
out  by  a  green  streak  like  a  handkerchief  across  its 
eyes  that  blinded  its  twinkle — there  another,  by  a  pale 
blue  patch  of  light  ;  and  another  by  a  rosy  pink  scroll 
that  curled  up  its  dying  sparkle  in  its  folds.  Theie — 
they  are  all  gone,  and  the  bnght  round  sun  mounts 
above  the  world  in  a  fiery  glow. 

Such  was  the  morning  ;  but,  early  as  it  was,  Donald 
O'Connor  had  already  arisen,  and  prayed  for  grace  and 
strength  to  prove  not  oidy  the  sincerity  of  which  he 
boasted,  but  the  soundness  of  the  judgment  which 
had  been  reposed  in  him. 

It  would  be  idle — nay,  it  would  he  untrue — to  say 
that,  as  the  hour  came  round  when  he  was  to  meet 
Norah  MacMahon,  and  O'Connor  approached  the  gar- 
den, his  heart  did  not  palpitate.  The  fact  of  his 
advice  having  been  sought  by  such  a  man  as  The  Mac- 
Mahon on  such  an  occasion,  if  he  had  never  had  a 
daughter,  would  have  been  enough  to  make  a  young 
man's  heart  beat  high  on  coming  to  the  point.  But 
there  were  reasons — Miss  MacMahon  herself  being  so 
intimately  concerned  in  the  mxtter — which,  of  all 
hearts  in  the  province,  were  calculated  to  set  Donald 
O'Connor's  in  more  than  usually  quick  motion. 

He  had  scarcely  more  than  turned  into  the  walk, 
where  he  and  Miss  MacMahon  had  parted  the  day  but 
one  before,  when  he  saw  her  coming  towards  him. 
As  she  came  up,  he  lifted  his  hat,  but  she  held  out  her 
hand. 

"  My  father  and  mother  are  as  well  as  usual,  thank 
you,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries.  "  But  I  am 
glad  you  are  come,  Donald,  as  I  wish  to  have  a  few 
words  with  you  before  you  see  him;  and  yet,  indeed, 
Donald,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  you.  ' 

"  Can  I  help  you  in  any  way  by  asking  you  any 
questions  V 

"  No,  I  think  not.  I  believe  the  great  point  upon 
which  his  mind  is  in  doubt  is  as  to  whether  he  should 
sell  the  estate,  and  with  my  mother  and  myself — '  that 
there  are  b\it  the  three  of  us  now  is  hi.-<  constant  la- 
ment— go  abroad  ;  and  perhaps  the  sooner  we  are 
heard  no  more  of  the  better.  '  I  am  the  last,  the  last 
of  the  name,'  he  adds,  '  and  why  linger  where  the 
end  is  so  near  ?'  He  appears  to  have  some  project 
in  his  head,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  satisfy  him. 
There  are  oulj'  two  points  upon  which  his  miiid  is  up- 
set. One  of  them  is  the  loss  of  the  name.  He  ad- 
mits that  you  cannot — indeed,  that  nobody  can — say 
anything  to  comfort  him  upon  that  subject." 

"  He  maj-  be  wrong  there,"  interrupted  Donald. 
Suddenly  she  looked  at  him,  and  the  colour  flew  to 
her  face,  but  immediately  she  resumed  calmly.  "  He 
also  talked  of  letting  the  place,  and  not  selling  it.  Oh, 
Donald,  I  have  now  told  you  all  that  I  can  as  to  this 
consultation.  What — what  will  you  say  ?  But  of 
course  jou  cannot  decide  until  you  hear  my  father's 
open  views  about  it.  Would  you  like  to  w;dt  another 
day,  and  deliberate  with  yourself  in  the  meantime 
what  you  think  best  to  advise  ?  Of  course,  Donald, 
my  poor  father  will  lament  aloud  before  you  as  to  the 
loss  of  the  name,  for,  as  it  is  now  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  so  it  is  mixed  up  with  everything  he  says.  But 
on  this,  as  you  can  offer  no  advice,  yon  had  better  let 
him  talk  on,  and  make  no  remark.  Shall  1  tell  him 
that  you  are  here  now,  or  would  you,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, rather  wait  until  to-morrow,  and  turn  the  mat- 
ter over  in  your  mind  ?" 

"  Tell  him  that  I  am  here  now.  The  matter  of  the 
estate  requires  no  deliberation  or  delay,  and  my  mind 
is  alreadj-  made  up  upon  that  point,  and  even  upon  the 
other — the  loss  of  the  name — 1  feel  that  with  your 
permission,  I  could  ofle)',  if  not  ailvice,  at  least  a  sug- 
gestion, not  to  your  father — but  to  youi-self." 

He  paused,  and  Miss  MacMahon  became  at  once 
confused,  and  reddened  more  like  the  blush  of  anger 
than  ought  else.  Perhaps  the  same  thought  had 
flashed  across  hor  own  mind,  but  it  was  so  totally  at 
variance  with  evciy  feeling  of  her  heart  that  she  had 
put  it  from  her  as  she  would  a  dagger's  point. 

"  Pardon  me,  Miss  MacMahon,"  said  O'Connor,  see- 
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ing  that  the  fair  girl  was  not  only  embarrassed,  but, 
he  feared,  displeased.  "  When  you  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  set  such  a  value  upon  my  advice  as  to  ask 
it,  I  must  act  with  honesty  of  purpose  without 
reference  to  the  the  ,"  he  hesitated. 

"  The  what,  Donald  O'Connor  ?  Of  your  honesty 
of  purpose  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Say  precisely 
what  you  were  going  to  say,  and  in  the  very  words — 
this  is  not  a  time  for  seeking  to  please,  but  to  be  of 
use — speak  out,  like  a  man." 

"  It  is  a  time  for  self-control,  however,  and  I  had 
i-ather  not  finish  thatpart  of  the  seutenceat  all  events, 
if  you  please,  Mi.^s  MacMahon,"  and  he  bowed  in  con- 
fusion before  her. 

There  was  a  silence,  which,  could  they  have  but  read 
each  other's  hearts,  might  never  have  occurred,  or 
might  have  lasted  longer. 

At  last  O'Connor  was  about  to  speak,  and  had  got 

as  far  as,  "  Again  I  beg  your  "  when  she  held  up 

her  hand, 

"  Beg  no  pardon  of  me,  Donald,"  she  almo.st  ex- 
claimed. "  We  met  here  to-day  by  my  desire,  and  we 
met  upon  business,  which  you  were  kind  enough  to 
undertake.  I  wished  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  you 
before  you  saw  my  father,  to  give  you  an  opportunity, 
if  you  required  it,  to  consider  the  points  upon  which 
he  wished ;  to  consult  you.  Upon  one  of  them  you 
seem  to  have  made  up  your  mind  at  once,  and  upon 
the  other  you  were  about  to  offer  a  suggestion  to 
myself.  Now,  Donald,  we  did  not  come  here  to 
quarrel" — and  she  put  her  hand  in  his,  and,  looking 
him  unblushingly  in  the  face,  she  continued — "  You 
(vere  about  to  offer  a  suggestion,  as  you  called  it,  to 
myself,  but  you  hesitated.  Now,  Donald,  I  impli- 
citly believe  in  your  honesty  of  purpose,  and  I  have 
no  poor  opinion  of  your  judgment — speak  out,  I  say, 
like  a  man.  You  will  not  offend  me,  knowing,  as  I  do, 
the  sincerity  with  which  you  will  offer  this  suggestion, 
and  feeling,  as  I  do,  that  it  will  be  couched  in  the 
kind  words  of  a  gentleman. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Miss  MacMahon 
almost  auticijiated  the  purport  of  what  Donald  O'Con- 
nor had  been  about  to  suggest.  The  same  thought  we 
have  hinted  may  have  flashed  across  her  own  mind.  If 
she  was  right,  her  heart  told  her  that  the  sooner  it  was 
discussed,  and  decided,  between  her  and  Donald,  the 
better,  whatever  her  future  might  be. 

That  from  an  early  period — almost  from  childhood 
— her  heart  had  been  given  to  Donald  O'Connor  may 
now  be  freely  admitted  ;  for  is  it  not  self-evident  that 
now,  at  all  events,  it  was  his  ?  He  was  her  first,  and 
would  be  her  last  and  only  love  ;  and  she  loved  liim 
with  all  the  pure  devotion  which  an  unwooed  hearo  so 
often  silently  bestows  upon  a  worthy  but  hopeless  ob- 
ject. Hopeless  Norah  >IacMahou  had  from  the  first 
felt  her  love  for  Donald  to  be.  He  had  never  dared — 
aye,  that  was  the  word  she  knew  to  be  appropriate — 
to  even  hint,  by  word  or  look,  a  preference  for  her  ; 
and  deep  within  the  folds  of  her  afiectionate  heart  she 
buried  her  silent  but  unalterable  love. 

Miss  MacMahon  had  been  sought,  and  wooed,  by 
more  than  one  ;  but  one  and  all  had  retired  in  despair 
from  her  cold  and  unai)proaohable  reserve. 

Donald  O'Connor  was,  beyond  question  or  dispute,  a 
very  handsome  young  man,  fully  six  feet  high;  though 
now  but  two-and-twent}',  he  had  grown  into  a  stalwart 
youth  of  very  graceful  proportions;  soft  rich  curls  of  dark 
chestnut  hair  clustered  above  his  neck  ;  and  around  a 
forehead  of  singular  and  broad  beauty.  A  pair  of  soft 
but  bright  brown  eyes  beamed  with  a  kind  intelli- 
gence beneath  finely  arched  andclosely  pencilled  eye- 
brows. As  yet  but  a  timid  whisker  and  moustache 
contrasted  lightly  with  his  clear,  pale  complexion. 
But  it  was  his  mouth,  and  teeth,  and  chin,  at  which 
you  cauglit  yourself  oftenest  looking,  in  spite  of  his 
eyes. 

We  have  already  attempted — faintly,  we  confess — 
to  describe  Norah  MacMahon 's  personal  beauty,  but 
feeble  in  point  of  fact  as  the  attempt  was,  our  readers 
must  endeavour  to  do  with  it. 

Such  were  tlie  two  who  now  stood  side  by  side,  both 
trying  to  hide  their  hearts  from  each  other — ^perhaps 
from  themselves. 

But  this  is  a  long  digression  from  the  conversation 
between  them  which  we  broke  in  upon  during  the 
pause  which  they  themselves  had  made. 

Norah  MacMahon,  having  purposely  waived  the  com- 
pleting of  the  unfinished  sentence,  now  more  calmly 
came  to  the  suggestion  itself. 

"  But  you  were  about  to  make  a  suggestion, 
Donald,"  she  continued. 

'■  Ye.s,  Mi.ss  MacMahon  ;  I  was  almost  bold  enough 
to  do  so,  but  as  I  would  by  no  means  mention  it  to 
your  faUier  without  your  permission,  £  must  ysnture 


—and  I  trust  your  goodness  will  pardon  me  if  I  pre- 
sume so  far  " 

"  Go  on,  go  on.  I  can  pardon  a  great  deal  from 
you,  Donald;  knowing  the  kindness  of  your  heart, 
and  I  will  add,  without  intending  to  flatter,  the 
soundness  of  your  judgment.  Go  on.  I  almost  an- 
ticipate what  you  would  say." 

"  Have  I  your  permission,  then,  to  speak  freely, 
without  the  appearance  of  prying  into  your  heart 
upon  the  subject  of  what  I  would  say  V' 

'■  Not  only  so,  but  I  have  requested  of  you  to  go 
on.  You  have  gone  so  far  that  you  cannot  well 
recede,  and  I  not  only  permit  you,  but  request  you 
to  lay  your  views  candidly  and  fully  before  me.  I 
know  you  too  long  and  too  well  to  fear  that  you  will 
say  anything  justly  to  anger  me." 

"Thank  you  for  that  word,  " justly,'  Miss  Mac- 
Mahon, although  it  was  scarcely  necessary.  It  is 
the  loss  of  the  name  at  which  your  iather  frets  so 

that  I  would  speak.    Your  your  di-tant — cousin, 

Hugh  MacMahon,  of  Cahirnavara,  in  the  county  Kerry, 
has  been  often  here,  and  if  report  speaks  truly,  he  left 
with  a  heavy  heart  on  your  account — tell  me  if  I  ex- 
ceed my  privilege-  " 

"  No — go  on.  So  far  I  am  satisfied  that  you  should 
know  all — go  on." 

"  Hugh  MacMahon  is  a  fine  young  man,  and  well 
spoken  of  in  every  respect.  His  means  may  matter 
little  now,  alas  !  but  were  you  inclined  to  look  upon 
his  hopes  with  favour,  even  the  name  need  not  be  lost. 
I  have  no  wish  to  pry  into  your  feelings,  and  I  hope  I 
have  not  ofl'ended  you  by  my  freedom." 

"  I  am  not  only  not  offended,  Donald,  but  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  been  honest  enough — shall  I  say  bold 
enough,  as  you  yourself  said — to  introduce  the  subject. 
A  very  few  words,  however,  must  close  it,  and  for  ever. 
The  matter  has  been  fiuallj'  decided  between  Hugh 
MacMahon  and  myself  before  he  left  last,  and  I  need 
not  say  it  was  adverse  to  his  wishes  ;  had  it  been  other- 
wise, doubtless  you  would  have  seen  him  here  again. 
You  now  know,  Donald,  what  has  hitherto  been  known 
to  himself  and  me  alone.  Circumstances  have  obliged 
me  to  be  thus  candid  with  you,  or  for  his  sake  I  should 
have  been  silent  ;  but  I  know  that,  even  without  a 
caution,  it  will  never  pass  yourself.  Even  my  father 
is  not  aware  of  it,  for  I  would  not  allow  Hugh  to 
mention  it  to  him.  Indeed,  I  must  say  that  he  is  a 
MacMahon  at  heart,  and  had  too  much  pride  to  do  so, 
having  had  my  reply.  And  now,  Donald,  I  have  been 
very  candid  with  you,  and  I  have  only  to  request  that 
the  subject  may  never  be  reverted  to  again." 

"  Never,  most  certainly.  Miss  MacMahon." 

"  Well,  then,  Donald,  will  you  come  in  now,  if  I 
can  tell  you  that  my  father  is  ready  to  see  you,  or  will 
you  name  an  hour  at  which  you  will  call  to-morrow  ?" 

"Oh,  not  now— iibt  now  ;  if  you  please,  say  to- 
morrow, at  this  hour.  I  should  like  to  come  in  some- 
what of  a  calmer  mood  than  I  feel  just  at  present,  and 
I  shall  say  good-bye  till  then.  The  O'Connors  do  not 
want  pride.  Miss  MacMahon,  no  more  than  the  j\Iac- 
Mahons  ;  and  if  I,  as  a  young  member  of  the  family 
required  anything  to  add  to  mine,  it  has  been  sup- 
plied by  the  confidence  you  have  this  clay  bestowed 
upon  me."    And  he  turned  to  go. 

She  went  to  the  garden  gate  with  him,  but  they 
walked  in  silence.  She  there  held  out  her  hand  to 
him,  saying,  "  Comethis  way  uo-morrow,  Donald.  I  shall 
watch  for  you  and  let  you  in  ;  my  father,  I  know,  would 
not  wish  to  make  others  jealous,  and  no  one  has  been 
admitted  yet."    And  they  parted. 

Norah  was  not  sorry  that  he  had  postponed  seeing 
her  father  until  the  following  day.  She  knew  she 
should  be  by,  and  perhaps  her  own  heart  required  to 
grow  calm  as  much  as  Donald's. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


It  is  stated  that  during  her  recent  visit  to  Paris  the 
Princess  of  Wales  witnessed  the  performance  of  La 
Princesse  Georrjes,  the  production  of  which  was  for- 
bidden in  England  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
story.'  The  statement  about  the  Princess  of  Wales  is 
likely  to  cause  a  .stir  in  the  theatrical  world. 

Breakfast. —Eppss  CotoA. —Uratkul  AND  COMF  0RTI^  G 
--"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  appUcation  of  the  line  properties^of  well-selected 
cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors'  bills."— CiuiJ  Sevoice  Gazette.  Made  simply  with 
Boiling  Water  or  Milk.  iSqld  by  Grocers  in  packets  only, 
labelled—"  James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homo  opathic  Chemists, 
4S,  Threadneedle-street,  and  170,  Piccadilly  ;  Works,  Euaton- 
road,  London." 

Manufacture  of  Cocoa.—"  We  will  now  give  an  accoimt 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  dietetic  aiticles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston 
ro»d-,L«ndon."— See  Article  in  CasteU'i  Eov^ehold  Guide, 


THE  MISER. 

The  miser  sat  at  his  office  desk, 

In  a  cumbrous  easy  chair, 
His  eye  was  lustreless  and  dim. 

And  his  brow  was  seamed  with  care. 
His  meagre  visage  was  furrowed  o'er, 

And  his  heart  was  hard  and  cold, 
For  his  soul  was  locked  in  his  iron  safe, 

'Mid  heaps  of  shining  gold. 

And  bending  low  o'er  the  poud'rous  safe 

He  touched  a  secret  spring. 
And  he  gazed  with  delight  on  the  tempting  coin 

Arranged  in  heaps  withm. 
And  he  chuckled  low,  as  with  nervous  band 

He  touched  the  glittering  pile. 
And  a  strange  light  burned  in  his  sunken  eye. 

And  he  smiled  a  sickly  smile. 

'Tia  midnight  now,  and  the  fevered  pulse 

Of  the  city  has  ceased  to  beat; 
Not  a  sound  disturbs  the  stilly  air. 

Save  the  tramp  of  the  patrol's  feet. 
But  yet  he  views  histreasured  hoard 

With  eager,  jealous  eye, 
As  the  she-wolf  watches  o'er  her  young 

When  danger  appeaieth  nigh. 

Fair  morn  came  upon  rosy  wings. 

And  the  miser  still  was  there  ; 
His  eye  still  fixed  oh  the  shining  dust 

In  a  rigid,  stony  stare. 
But  his  soul  had  gone  to  its  long  account 

In  the  distant  shadowy  land, 
Or  Death  had  frozen  his  life-blood  up 

With  a  touch  of  his  icy  hand. 

For  the  fetid  uuanointed  corse. 

They  dug  a  uan-ow  grave 
In  a  putrid  mound  of  human  dust 

By  Thames'  sluggish  wave. 
Not  a  sob  was  heard  as  they  turned  away, 

Nor  e'en  a  passing  prayer, 
And  the  wealth  he  prized  above  his  God 

Is  gone  to  a  spendthrift  heir. 

J.  M'D.,  Dromod. 


A  telegram  from  Cape  Town,  dated  October  the 
11th,  reports  that  the  postal  arrangements  are  delayed 
in  consequence  of  the  swollen  state  of  the  rivers.  The 
crops  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  provinces  are 
looking  well.  The  gold  fields  are  attracting  more 
attention,  and  large  nuggets  are  every  day  being 
found. 

During  the  present  legal  term  an  alteration  which 
will  aB'ect  the  Irish  law  students  eating  dinners  in 
England  will,  it  is  said,  be  put  in  force  for  the  first 
time.  The  new  regulation,  I  understand,  will  make 
it  compulsory  that  Irish  students  shall  pa,ss  at  least 
one  examination  in  England.  The  object  of  this  is,  of 
course,  to  make  the  raison  d'etre  of  students  from 
Dublin  attending  the  English  Inns  at  all  more  appa- 
rent and  important.  In  the  hope  of  getting  through 
the  necessary  number  of  dinners  before  the  new  order 
is  officially  published,  large  bodies  of  King's  Inn  stu- 
dents are  now  putting  in  an  appearancejat  the  Temple 
and  Lincoln's  Inn. 

At  the  Worship-street  Police  Court  recently,  Mr.  J 
H.  Clynds,  an  actor,  was  summoned  to  answer  a 
charge  of  assaulting  Mr.  Sennet,  another  actor.  Mr. 
Ricketts  supported  the  summons,  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Ab- 
bott defended.  Mr.  Ricketts  read  a  letter  from  the 
defendant,  in  which  he  tendered  an  apology.  Mr. 
Abbott  said  that  the  letter  was  written  with  a  view 
to  save  the  credit  of  the  parties  and  prevent  the  mat- 
ter being  made  public.  The  offer  of  an  apology  was 
repeated  in  court,  but  was  refused.  The  complainant 
was  then  called,  and  his  evidence  showed  thatboth  him- 
self and  the  defendant  acted  at  the  Grecian  Theatre,  and 
that  some  disagreement  took  place  with  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  complainant  nightly  died.  Defendant 
told  him  that  he  ought  to  die  lower^down  the  stage.  The 
complainant  said  he  had  received  his  orders  where  to 
die  from  the  authors  and  would  not  be  taught  by  the 
defendant.  The  argument  was  renewed  in  the  dress- 
ingroom  used  by  the  parties,  and  there  the  defendant 
told  the  complainant  that  he  used  idiotic  hiuguage,  to 
which  the  complainant  replied  by  calling  the  defendant 
a  liar  and  committed  then  the  assault.  The  magistrate, 
who  in  the  course  of  the  case  had  expressed  an  opmion 
that  an  apology  should  have  been  accepted,  ordered 
the  defendant  to  enter  into  his  own  recognizances  to 
keep  the  peace. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 
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"  A  STRANGE  WORLD.  " 


We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  an- 
nounce that  Chapter  Fifty-Four 
of  "A  Strange  World"  has  not 
come  to  hand  in  time  for  pub- 
lication this  week.  We  learn  from 
the  gifted  Authoress  that  the 
chapter  will  conclude  the  Novel. 

THE  AVENGER. 

One  dreary  afternoon  in  November,  many  years  ago, 
I  was  pacing  restlestily  up  and  down  the  platform  of 

the  station  at  L  ,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  train 

from  S  ,  when  my  attention  was  suddenly  arrested 

by  a  strange  looking  individual,  who  was  leaning 
against  the  wall,  seemingly  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  some  deep  and  very  important  question. 

His  figure  was  tall  and  meagre,  his  head  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  dark  curls  which  fell  in  neglected 
masses  about  a  noble  forehead  ;  half  shadowing  eyes 
whose  wild  splendour  as  he  raised  them  to  my.  own, 
I  have  never  seen  equalled.  I  returned  his  gaze  fully, 
not  actuated  by  any  feeling  of,  pride,  but  really  be- 
cause I  could  not  turn  away  ;  those  wondrous  eyes 
enchained  me  so  that  I  had  no  will  but  to  reciprocate 
their  glances,  which,  after  the  first  few  moments,  were 
withdrawn  from  me,  only  to  be  again  lifted  at  quick 
intervals,  while  mine  were  fascinated  somewhat  as  the 
poor  bird's  who  comes  within  range  of  the  serpent's 
brilhant  and  steady  vi.sion. 

He  seemed,  at  last,  either  annoyed  or  amused  by  my 
steady  scrutiny,  for,  lifting  his  hat  with  a  courtly  air, 
he  shot  one  contemptuously  sarcastic  expression  from 
the  glorious  orbs,  and,  bowing  with  mock  humility, 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  entered  the  station. 

I  was  completely  ashamed,  but  not  angry — how 
could  I  be — I — plain,  awkward^ — who,  although  the 
possessor  of  a  rich  inheritance,  could  not  lay  claim  to 
one-tweuticth  part  of  the  grand  beauty  revealed  in 
the  person  of  this  man,  notwithstanJiug  his  ill-fitting 
and  well-worn  clothes, 

"  No,"  I  muttered,  "  not  even  in  my  most  fortu- 
nate moments,  and  when  arrayed  in  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  elegant  toilet  my  tailor  could  suggest." 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  I  resolved  to  apologise 
to  hini  for  my  seemingly  rude  behaviour,  and  with 
this  intent  I  entered  the  station,  and,  going  towards 
him,  raised  my  hat,  and  said  respectfully  : 

"  Sir,  allow  me  to  beg  pardon  for  my  rudeness — it 
was  entirely  unintentional  " 

"No  apology  required,"  said  he,  interrupting  me. 
'  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  this  town  ?" 

"  It  is  L  ,"  said  I. 

"  And  the  train  which  passes  here  ?" 

"  Goes  to  London,"  I  answered. 

"  Bicn.  '  said  he,  jumping  up  from  his  indolent  pos- 
ture, his  eyes  S])arkliiig  with  eagerness.  "  Can  you 
tell  me,  i>ciirr  In  .lis.  how  soon  it  will  arrive  ?" 

"  "Within  three  minutes,"  exclaimed  I,  and  added, 
"  pardon  if  I  seem  impertinent,  but  I  see,  although 
you  speak  English  very  well,  you  are  a  Spaniard,  and 
probably  a  stranger  in  England.  If  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you,  command  me." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  he,  and  added,  holding 
but  his  hand  cordially,  "but  you  can  do  me  no  good. 
No  good,"  muttered  ho,  in  his  own  language.  "  I 
have  commenced  alone,  and  I  must  finish  by  myself." 

At  this  juncture,  the  train  came  speeding  along, 
and,  when  it  reached  the  station,  hardly  conscious  of 
what  I  was  doing,  I  seized  the  Spaniard's  hand,  and 
drew  him  after  me  into  one  of  the  carriages.  He 
seemed  in  no  way  surprised,  but,  throwing  himself 
into  an  opposite  seat,  folded  his  arms,  and  relapsed 
into  the  .same  kind  of  reverie  in  which  I  had  found 
him  on  the  platform  of  the  station  at  L  . 

The  train  flew  rapidly  past  neat  towns  and  plea- 
sant valleys,  looking  so  refreshing  after  the  storm,  for 
it  had  just  ceased  raining,  and  the  last  rays  of  the  sun 
shining  softly  on  cutt:ige,  spire  and  meadow,  made  a 
very  agreeable  pictiu-e  in  contrast  to  the  two  or  three 
stormy  days  previous. 

I  watched  my  companion  for  the  space  of  a  quarter 


of  an  hour,  during  which  neither  of  us  spoke  ;  in- 
deed, he  had  not  once  raised  his  eyes  since  taking 
his  seat,  but  mused,  with  folded  arms,  head  bent 
down,  and  lips  compressed,  while  his  foiehead  was 
knitted  into  a  loweiing  frown.  Altogether,  his  ap- 
pearance presented  tliat  of  a  man  v.ith  some  deadly 
pur[)ose  in  view,  ami  I  involuntarily  shuddered  as  I 
looked  upon  him.  At  last  he  raised  his  head,  and  if  I 
had  been  uneasy  before,  I  was  now  thoroughly  fright- 
ened— for  the  glance  which  he  bestowed  on  me  was 
one  of  unmitigated  hatred,  either  entertained  for  my- 
iiell  or  for  some  other  unhappy  mortal  who  had  proba- 
bly been  the  subject  of  his  reverie. 

He  must  have  noticed  my  emotion,  for,  suddenly 
relaxing  into  a  bitter  smde,  he  exclaimed,  "  Fear  not, 
(iiiiiijo,  I  will  not  harm  you- — I  would  rather  serve  you 
if  in  my  power  ;  but  you  have  read  my  purpose,  and 
must  not  betray  me.  Promise,"  he  cried,  starting  up, 
and  raising  his  hand  menacingly,  then  falling  back 
into  his  seat,  with  his  glittering  eyes  still  fastened 
upon  me. 

What  could  I  do  ?  I  was  all  alone  (for  we  were  in 
a  first-class  carriage  by  ourselves),  and,  as  I  thought, 
at  the  mercy  of  a  madman.  If  I  shouted  for  help,  he 
would  seize  and  strangle  me  in  a  moment ;  for,  what 
could  my  strength  avail  me  against  the  gripe  of  a  ma- 
niac ?  Suppressing  all  outward  agitation,  I  answered 
him  in  as  calm  a  tone  as  I  could  assume  : — ■ 

"  I  will  not  betray  you  ;  but  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
weighs  so  heavily  upon  you,  and  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honour,  as  a  gentleman,  that  no  threats  or  promises 
shall  ever  extort  from  me  your  name  or  whereabouts, 
should  secrecy  be  deemed  advisable  by  you." 

My  companion  hesitated  a  moment ;  then  re- 
pliecl  ; 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  here,  but  when  we  arrive  in  Lon- 
don, I  will  call  on  you  and  confide  to  you  a  secret 
which  has  been  hidden  in  my  breast  for  twenty-five 
years  ;  which  has  in  that  time  eaten  like  a  worm  at 
my  heart,  that  would  long  ago  have  broken  but  for 
the  restless  spirit  engendered  by  that  secret,  and 
which  is  revenge.  Remember,"  said  he,  "  however," 
his  features  agaiu  relaxing,  giving  to  his  countenance 
a  softened  and  beautiful  expression.  "  I  am  not  mad." 
Startled  at  his  wonderful  perception,  I  exclaimed  : 
"  How  did  you  know  my  thought '!  I  gave  it  no 
expression." 

"  Ah,  you  delude  yourself,  my  friend.  I  have 
learned  from  sad  experience  to  read  men  by  their 
faces,  not  their  words,  and  it  is  this  knowledge  that 
prompts  me  to  lay  bare  to  j'ou  my  life-secret,  and  claim 
your  sympathy.  I  learn  from  your  face  that  you  are 
high-minitcd — therefore,  will  not  betray  me  ;  that  you 
are  generoi;s,  and  will  mourn  with  me  over  my  great 
sorrow.  But  this  is  London,  (jive  me  your  address, 
and  I  will  visit  you  to-morrow." 

"  No,"  said  I,  now  thoroughly  excited,  aud^eager  to 
hear  more,  "  pray  accompany  me  to  my  lodgings, 
where,  after  refreshments,  we  can  converse  undis- 
turbed." 

He  complied,  and,  stepping  into  a  cab,  we  were 

driven  rapidly  to  my  apartments  in  B  Square, 

where,  having  ordered  wine  and  refreshments,  I  dis- 
missed my  servant  and  invited  my  companion,  whom 
I  will  name  Alvarez,  to  partake  of  a  good  meal  before 
commencing  his  story. 

My  guest,  after  having  indjil'ed  one  or  two  glasses 
of  wine,  drew  back  his  chair  from  the  table,  and, 
facing  the  large  grate  fire  which  was  burning  brightly, 
and  casting  weird  shadows  over  the  dark  panel  work 
of  the  more  dimly-lighted  i)ortious  of  the  room,  re- 
lated to  me  the  following  strange  story  : — 

'■  I  was  Lo.n  in  the  Spanish  town  of  El  Bruch  which, 
in  the  Catalan  tongue,  signifies  the  bridge  ;  and  is  pro- 
bably so  called  from  there  being  one  across  a 
river  in  the  town.  My  family  lived  in  a  beautiful  spot 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  from  which  we  could  see  the 
far-famed  mountain  of  Montserrat,  with  its  towering 
cone-like  sumnut,  and  rendered  illustrious  by  the 
legend  connected  with  it,  which  is  called  the  "  Lcrjenda 
de  Nucstra  Scnora  de  jHoiHmrrat.'  As  this  is  pro- 
bably quite  familiar  to  you,  it  will  be  altogether  un- 
necessary for  me  to  mar  its  beauty  by  a  rehearsal. 

Our  household  consisted  of  my  father,  mother,  and 
four  children,  of  whom  I  was  the  eldest,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  most  happy  families  ever  blessed  by  the 
benign  Ruler.  Its  members  were  drawn  together  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  love  and  religion,  and  it  seemed 
that  nothing  could  occur  to  sever  them  but  death  ; 
yet,  in  one  short  year— but  I  am  anticipating. 

■■  I  had  a  cousm  who  was  a  frequent  guest  at  our 
house,  and  whom  we  all  used  our  utmost  eflbrts  to 
please  and  render  happy — for  he  was  of  a  most 
gloomy   disposition — never  contented,    but  alleys 


murmuring  agumst  Providence  on  account  of  his 
poverty,  and  eu\'ying  us  the  riches  we  possessed,  of 
wluch  we  fieely  gave  him,  pitying  his  nusfortune, 
but  receiving  no  expressions  of  gratitude  in  return. 
Oh,  when  I  think  of  him,  the  base  villain  !  of  the 

favours  he  received — the  money  he  .squandered  the 

tears  his  contcmi>t  and  snarang  forced  to  my  dear 
mother's  eyes,  when  they  should  have  been  blessed 
by  sleep— and  of  his  still  greater  cruel,  bitter  wrong, 
it  seems  as  though,  if  I  had  him  before  me,  I  would 
tear  him  to  pieces,  and  throw  his  bleeding  flesh  to 
the  dogs,  to  quarrel  and  glut  over." 

The  passion  of  Alvarez  at  this  point  had  become 
so  fierce  that  he  foamed  and  gasped  for  breath,  while 
great  drops  started  from  his  forehead  and  fell  upon 
his  clenched  hands  ;  but,  at  length,  mastering  him- 
self, he  sat  down,  and,  filling  his  glass  with  wine, 
drank  the  contents  at  one  draught. 

"  My  father  procured  the  best  masters  for  Roberto, 
and  gave  him  a  quarterly  allowa;;ce  of  money,  which 
though  the  same  as  my  own,  did  not  (satisfy  this 
fiend.  At  first,  he  asked  for  more,  and  my  in- 
dulgent father  gave  it  to  him  ;  in  a  short  time  again 
he  begged  for  another  increase,  when  my  father 
thought  it  his  duty  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  his 
affairs,  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  such  extraordinary 
outlay. 

At  first,  Roberto  was  sullen  and  would  give  no  in- 
formation ;  but,  by  degrees,  my  father  made  him  con- 
fess a  tale  which  revealed  the  enormity  of  his  excesses 
and  wickedness  so  clearl}',  and  proved  so  conclusively 
that  he  was  not  a  fit  companion  for  his  children,  thet 
he  ordered  him  from  the  house,  and  told  him  he  would 
liquidate  his  debts  on  the  condition  of  his  never  ad- 
dressing one  of  us  again.  As  Roberto  passed  through 
the  hall  to  love  our  house,  I  was  standing  on  the 
staircase  and  saw  his  expression,  and  heard  the  mut- 
tered curse  which,  when  he  reached  the  door,  he  pio- 
nounccd  upon  my  father,  giving  more  vehemence  to  it 
by  shaking  his  clenched  fist  in  the  direction  of  my 
parent's  study. 

"  Our  custom  was  to  retire  early  to  rest,  but  that 
night  I  could  not.  I  dreaded  some  evil — an  awful  op- 
pression seemed  to  be  in  the  air,  and  I  imagined  I  saw 
Roberto's  face,  with  its  revengeful  scowl,  peering  at  me 
from  every  point  in  the  surrounding  darkness,  and 
heard  his  deadly  imprecation  muttered  again  and  agaiu. 
I  paced  up  and  down  my  room  excitedly,  my  knees 
shaking  atfevery  step,  and  endeavoured  to  mock  at  my 
fancies  ;  but  I  was  unsuccessful.  I  became  feverish  ; 
my  head  ached,  while  I  seemed  to  sufibcate,  as  though 
in  a  close  room,  and  enveloped  by  dense  smoke.  The 
oppression  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more.  I  sprang 
towards  a  window,  when — hark  '!  '  Surely,  that  is  a 
step,'  I  exclaimed,  as  the  sound  of  a  person  moving 
stealthily  past  my  door  struck  upon  my  strained  ears. 
'  Now,  God  in  heaven  aid  me,'  I  said,  as  I  anticipated 
the  dangers  should  expose  myself  to,  for  Roberto  was 
eighteen,  three  years  my  senior,  and  much  more  power- 
ful than  I. 

"  I  seized  a  heavy  cane  that  stood  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  and,  opening  the  door  as  softly  as  I  could,  pro- 
ceeded with  speed  to  my  father's  chamber;  but  neither 
Roberto  nor  my  father  was  there,  only  my  mother, 
who  slumbered  heavily.  Immediately  the  thought 
flashed  across  my  mind  that  my  father,  troubled  by 
the  aflair  of  the  morning,  had  found  himself  in  no 
mood  for  rest,  and  would  therefore  be  in  his  study, 
and,  nearly  frantic  at  the  idea  which  followed,  1 
gasped,  '  Roberto  has  sought  him  there.' 

I  hastily  locked  my  mother's  door,  and  flew  on 
the  wings  of  terror  down  the  staircase,  pus'ned  open 
the  library  door,  and  beheld  a  sight  whiih  to  this  day 
has  been  present  to  my  aching  eyes  in  all  its  horrible 
details — my  father,  his  white  hair  streaming  over  his 
shoulders,  kneeling  with  uplifted  hands,  and  exclaim- 
ing, '  Merciful  Heaven  !  This  from  Roberto,  whom  I 
loved  as  my  own  child  I    Forgive  him,  0,  Father,  and 

deign  me  worthy  '  my  cousin's  dagger  descending 

and  impeding  his  further  utterance  ;  and,  as  I  sprang 
forward,  my  murdered  father  fell  back,  and  expired 
with  a  deep  groan. 

"  I  shouted,  for  I  was  wild  with  rage,  and  rushed 
upon  Roberto,  who,  recognising  me,  attempted  to 
plunge  his  dagger  into  my  bosom,  but,  missing  his 
aim,  turned,  and  with  almost  one  bound  passed  me, 
and  sprung  through  the  open  window-.  My  senses 
for  one  moment  seemed  to  leave  me,  but  the  next 
were  goading  me  on  to  vengeance.  I  endeavoured  to 
follow  the  retreating  form  of  the  monster,  when  a 
crimson  stream  spirting  from  my  mouth  arrested  my 
progress,  and  I  fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  When  I 
became  conscious,  I  imagined  that  I  had  been  pos- 
sessed by  a  hideous  uightatare  ;  the  scene  of  the  pre- 
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vioimsight  was  too  cruel  to  realise  ;  but  in  another  mo- 
ment came  conviction  in  the  cries  that  reached  my 
languid  ear. 

"  I  raised  myself,  and,  looking  towards  the  spot 
whence  the  doleful  soviniis  proceeded,  perceived  my 
mother,  who,  hearing  my  outcry  on  encounteiing  Ko- 
herto,  had  burst  her  chamber  door.  '  Dead  !  they 
say.  But  he  lives.  Save  him,  in  mercy,  save  him,' 
she  cried,  with  a  piercing,  maniacal  shriek,  and  endea- 
voured to  staunch  the  blood  which  was  flowing  from 
his  breast  and  forming  a  small  pool  upon  the  floor. 
"  I  heard  no  more,  for  reason  again  left  me,  and — " 
Here  Alvarez  covered  bis  face  with  his  hands,  while 
his  powerful  frame  shook  with  the  intensity  of  his 
feelings  ;  but,  assuming  at  length,  some  composure, 
he  resumed  : 

"  But  I  will  be  brief.  My  mother's  reason  only  re- 
turned a  few  hours  before  her  death,  which  occurred  a 
fortnight  after  ;  and  within  a  year,  I  had  followed  the 
beloved  remains  of  my  sister  Isabella,  the  last  link 
which  bound  me  to  our  household  chain,  to  the  church- 
yard, the  other  two  having  died,  in  the  meantime,  of 
grief  and  illness  engendered  by  the  fatal  event  of  that 
terrible  night.  I  was  left  alone,  yet  not  altogether 
alone — a  fell  purpose  accompanieil  me  night  and  day, 
and  gave  me  courage  and  stiength  to  live. 

"  I  fled  from  El  Bruch  ;  but  before  doing  so,  visited 
my  loved  one.s,  graves,  and,  kneeling  at  my  father's 
tombstone,  registered  a  solemn  vow  that  no  comfort  or 
rest  would  I  take  until  I  had  slain  their  murderer. 
That  solemn  vow  I  have  never  broken  and  never  shall; 
never  can  I  be  satisfied  until  I  have  him  in  my  grasp, 
and  hear  him  sue  for  mercy.  And  this  Roberto  knows 
full  well.  I  have  tracked  him  now  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  he  has  fled  from  me  all  that  time  ;  but  I  am 
not  weary  ;myrevcngespurs me  on,  and!  amiuLonilon 
this  night  in  pursuit  of  him  he  has  escaped  me  of  ten 
before,  but  a  subtle  soraetl''  .g  tells  nie  my  labour  will 
soon  be  over.  1  know  that  he  is  in  this  city  at  this 
moment,  hiding  from  n.e  ;  but  knowing  full  well  that 
I  am  at  his  heels — and  probably  bearing  the  same  con- 
viction that  I  have — that  his  end  is  near." 

Here,  an  unusual  disturbance  in  the  street  caused 
us  to  start,  and,  hastening  tojthe  window,  I  saw  a  man 
apparently  lifeless,  carried  by  some  individuals  up  the 
8tep«  of  my  lodging  house,  and  the  next  moment  the 
bell  was  rung  violently.  Advising  my  guest  not  to 
move,  as  the  disturbance  was  probably  caused  by  some 
intoxicated  persons,  I  hurried  down  the  stairs  and 
opened  the  street  door  ;  for,  as  it  was  loiig  past  mid- 
night, I  judged  that  no  one  else  in  the  house  was 
stirring. 

Two  men  bore  a  body  wliich  appeared  to  have  been 
thrown  down  and  run  over  by  some  vehicle  ;  it  was 
lifeless  and  the  blood  was  oi.zing  from  the  left  side 
and  head.  I  ordered  all,  excepting  the  two  who  bore 
it,  away,  and,  bidding  them  enter  with  their  burden, 
preceded  them  upstairs  to  my  apartments.  As  tliey 
deposited  their  weight  upon  the  sofa  I  was  startled  by 
a  shrill  cry  behind  me,  and  the  next  moment  Alvarez 
darted  past  me,  but  when  half  way  to  the  corpse,  fell 
to  the  floor  in  a  fit. 

Although  astonished  and  dismayed  beyond  measure 
at  the  turn  aftairs  had  taken,  I  had  yet  sufficient  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  raise  him,  with  the  men's  help,  and 
carry  him  into  the  adjoining  room,  where,  having  laid 
him  upon  a  couch,  a  physician  was  immediately  sent 
for.  The  interval  gave  me  time  for  thought,  which 
coulrl  produce  but  one  conviction — that  the  lifeless, 
Vjleeding  mass  was  none  other  than  lloberto,  the  mur- 
derer, and  that  his  end  had  certainly  come,  as  Alvarez 
predicted,  but  not  as  he  had  fondly  dreamed.  The 
All-Merciful  and  Just  had  struck  the  villain  with  His 
own  hand,  and  my  unhappy  friend  had  been  delivered 
from  the  crime  and  punishment  of  Cain. 

The  physician  came  promptly;  but  Alvarez,  on  be- 
coming conscious,  rejected  all  profi'ers  of  aid,  knowing 
that  they  could  not  avail  him,  and  earnestly  begged 
that  a  clergyman  might  be  sent  him.  His  request  was 
immediately  complied  with,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  countenance  brighten  into  a  rapturous 
smile,  as  I  despatchetl  a  messenger  to  the  house  of  the 
nearest  priest.  He  conversed  with  me  but  little  until 
the  arrival  of  the  clergyman,  seemingly  preparing 
himself  for  a  full  unbuidening  of  his  conscience. 

In  about  an  hour,  the  door  of  the  adjoining  room 
softly  opened  and  closed  again  behind  the  form  of  the 
good  father,  who,  advancing  and  whispering  that 
Alvarez  desired  to  see  me,  took  his  hat  and  left.  I 
entered  and  approached  the  bedside  of  Alvarez,  who 
reached  out  his  hand  eagerlyand,  taking  mine,  pressed 
it  fervently;  saying,  while  a  smile  stole  over  his  face, 
lighting  up  his  wondrous  eyes,  "  Vengeance  is  mine  ; 
/  nill  rf.,.v.  .:vth  fi.    T/-fl  " 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  RAINBOW. 

The  burning  sim  poured  down  its  rays 

On  fainting  flowers  ; 
The  bras.sy  sky  was  all  ablaze  ; 

No  breeze,  no  showers. 
The  bobolink,  with  open  beak 

And  drooping  wing. 
Perched  on  a  weed,  was  faint  and  weak. 

And  could  not  sing. 

The  sheep  were  pantlngin  the  shade. 

The  sv/ine  in  mire  ; 
And  the  fair  eartli  began  to  fade 

Beneath  the  tire. 
While  tender  plants  from  bursting  seed 

Died  near  the  cnist 
Of  iron  earth,  like  noble  deeds 

Lost  in  the  dust. 

When  from  behind  the  easterii  hills. 

Like  sails  at  sea, 
Dun  clouds  arose,  and  thunder  trills 

Made  melody ; 
Then  precious  drops  came  pattering  down 

In  grateful  showers. 
And  summer  washed  her  dusty  gown 

Of  weeds  and  tlowcrs. 

The  modest  rose  held  up  its  face, 

The  daisy  smiled. 
The  meadow-larl;  sang  songs  of  gi'ace, 

The  wondering  ohiid 
Looked  at  the  laiiibow  in  the  sky, 

Called  in  the  read 
Good  children  travel  w  hen  they  die. 

And  go  to  God. 

It  saw  "  footsteps  of  angels"  there. 

And  wings  of  white  ; 
It  longed  to  c/imb  the  radiiint  stair, 

And  take  its  flight 
Up  from  the  azure  arch  above. 

Where  rainbows  end. 
To  thrones  wlierc  angels  reign  in  love. 

At  God's  right  hand. 


Mr.  F.  Knollys,  private  secretary  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  has  written  to  Mr.  Chamberl,>in,  Mayor  of  l>ir- 
mingham,  expressing  thj  satisfaction  the  Prince  and 
Princess  derived  from  their  visit,  and  their  appieoia- 
tioa  of  the  "  wonderful  manner"  in  which  good 
order  was  iireserved.  The  Prince,  being  desirous 
of  contributing  £100  to  one  of  the  local  charities,  in- 
quires of  Mr.  Chamberlain  which  one  is  most  in  want 
of  support. 

The  Illustrated  London  News  of  the  7th  November 
contains  the  particulars  of  the  will  of  the  Earl  of 
Ronmey,  late  of  Maidstone  who  died  at  Folkstgne  on 
Septemper  3rd.  It  was  proved  on  the  2Cth  ult.,  the 
personal  estate  being  sworn  under  £16,000,  The 
testator  bequeaths  to  each  of  his  daughters  £1,000  ;to 
his  son,  the  Hon.  Henry  Marsham,  £i)50.  The  will  of 
Lieutenant-General  the  Hon.  James  Lindsay,K.C.M.G. 
who  died  August  13th  last,  at  Metcheui,  was  proved 
on  the  15th  ult.,  the  personal  estate  being  sworn 
under  £60,000.  The  will  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thur- 
low,  late  of  Baynard's  Park,  Surrey,  who  died  Sep- 
tember 26th  last,  was  proved  on  the  30th  ult.,  the  per- 
sonal estate  being  sworn  under  £180,000;  and  the  will 
of  David  Kidd,  late  of  Leyton,  Essex,  of  Fleet-street, 
City,  and  of  Glentarnie,  Woodhouse,  Peebles,  N.B., 
who  died  July  23rd  last,  was  proved  on  the  29th  ult., 
the  personal  estate  in  the  United  Kingdom  being 
sworn  under  the  value  of  £80,000.  V 

AVe  have  received  number  two  of  "  Hermathena," 
a  goodly  volume  of  "  papers  on  literature,  science, 
and  philosophy,  by  members  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin." This  volume  is  published  by  Longmans,  in  Lon- 
don, printed  by  Metcalfe,  in  Cambridge,  and  sold  by 
Ponsonby,  in  Grafto'n-street.  How  paralysing  is  this 
Anglo-mania  !  Mr.  Gill  has  printed  quite  as  difficult 
and  quite  as  important  matter,  and  Irish  papers  on 
literature,  science,  and  philosojih}-,  even  though  in- 
dorsed by  Longmans,  are  not  likely  to  revolutionise 
either  Cambridge  or  Oxford.  A  glance  at  the  volume, 
which  runs  over  260  pages,  shows  that  it  is  intended 
purely  for  scholars,  and  scholars  of  the  first  order. 
The  contributors  are  Messrs.  MahHfTy,  Atkinson,  Tyrell, 
Purser,  Abbott,  Brady,  Ingram,  Davies,  Palmer,  Kenny, 
Maguire,  Jellett,  Ball,  and  Tarleton.  Seven  of  these 
gentlemen  are  Fellows,  T.C.D. — so  that  at  last  we  find 
some  of  the  thirty-five  at  work.  Of  the  fifteen  pa- 
pers ten  are  literary,  two  philosophic,  and  three 
scientific.  Dr.  Ingram's  paper  on  Greek  and  Latin  ety- 
mology in  England  is  certahi  to  attract  attention.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  add  that  of  the  260  pages  there 
are  not  a  dozen  capable  (jf  gaining  the  attention  of 
the  entity  known  as  the  '"  ordinary  graduate  ;"  or 
atibrding  intellectual  pastime  or  instruction  to  one 
sufficiently  schooled  to  presume  to  call  himself  an 
educated  man.    Of  a  truth  there  is  "  too  much  Liitin 


THE  FAG-END  OF  A  CRUISE. 

There's  a  boat  under  our  lee,  sir  :  wants  to  come  on 
boarel,  I  think,"  said  our  first  officer,  coming  down 
the  companion-way  and  popping  his  head  into  the 
cabin,  where  we  were  sitting  after  dinner,  cracking 
midshipman's  nuts  and  .sipping  brandy  and  water. 

"  I  '11  be  on  deck  in  a  minute,  Mr.  Locke,"  answered 
Captain  Lee,-  and  we  all  hurrieel  on  our  overcoats,  and 
went  on  deck  also. 

It  was  a  cold,  drizzling  rain  storm,  with  a  fog  hang- 
ing over  the  water.  AVe  were  on  a  bfiwline,  going 
up  Channel,  at  the  end  of  a  long  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic. 

The  captain  was  looking  at  the  boat  through  hi.-3 
glass  as  he  stood  out  to  the  seaward  of  ua.  Pie  cleised 
the  glass  as  he  turned  to  his  first  officer,  and  said  : 

"  He  has  tacked,  I  see.  Man  the  main  braces  and 
have  a  hand  in  the  fore-chains  to  heave  him  a  line  ; 
back  your  main-yard,  and  get  him  on  board.  I  '11  be 
on  deck  again  presently.  Now,  gentlemen,"  turning 
to  us,  "this  fellow  will  sell  you  some  fish  for  supper." 

And  ho  went  below,  where  with  chart  and  com- 
passes, he  was  busy  with  his  reckoning. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "there  we  are,  sure,"  marking  in 
pencil  the  spot.  "With  this  breeze,  we  must  be 
abreast  the  Star  Point  by  the  morning." 

When  the  captain  came  on  deck  we  were  talking 
the  two  men  who  had  come  on  board. 

We  bought  a  mess  of  fish  of  them,  and  were  anxious 
for  the  captain  to  see  them. 

"  Well,  my  men,"  saiil  the  captain,  "  where  are 
we  ?" 

"  Running  ashore,  sir,  as  fast  as  you  can." 

"  Running  to  the  devil  !"  said  he.  "  Are  not  you 
Plymouth  men  ?" 

"  We  left  the  Scillys  this  morning,  sir  ;  and  if  you 
stand  on  the  v\'ay  you  be  doing  now,  sir,  you'll  be 
ashore  in  two  hours  ;  that's  all,  sir." 

We  don't  want  a  pilot  now,  my  men  ;  we'll  get 
one  of  the  Start  Point  pilots  in  the  morning.  We  are 
bound  to  London,  or  I  mean  to  call  into  Dartmouth 
Range  for  orders." 

"  You  will  never  get  there  the  way  you  be  going," 
they  grumbled  out. 

"  Hurry  into  your  boat,  there  !  I  am  losing  time 
talking  here.  I've  seen  you  fellows  before.  I  ought 
to  know  this  Channel  pretty  well  by  this  time." 

They  got  into  their  boat  anrl  left  us.  Th^  cajitain 
went  below  again,  took  out  his  chart  and  studierl  it. 
After  a  little  while  he  came  on  eleck  again — pea-coat 
and  south-wester  on  this  time,  and  his  glass  under  his 
arm. 

"  Mr.  Locke,"  said  he,  as  he  passed  forward,  "  up  in 
the  fore  cross-trees,  if  you  please,  and  have  a  bright 
look-out  on  the  lee  bow.    Send  a  man  in  the  fore-top 

tflO." 

Saying  which,  he  took  his  place  on  the  fore  castle, 
muttering  to  himself  : 

"  These  fellows  may  be  right,  after  all,  and  we  are 
on  a  lee  shore  with  a  gale  of  wind  coming  up." 

We,  cabin  passengers,  mustered  rounel  the  captain, 
for  we  were  all  anxious,  having  heard  more  than  he 
had  from  these  men,  and  we  were  sorry  to  see  that 
boat  going  out  of  sight. 

We  were  all  peering  into  the  mist  and  fog,  which 
the  wind  just  kei)t  above  the  water,  when  we  heard  a 
hail  from  aloft  of  "  Land  ho  !" 

"  AVhereaway  ?"  responded  the  captain  immediataly. 

"  Broad  on  the  lee  bow,  sir  !" 

He  looked  a  moment,  closed  up  his  glass,  told  the 
second  mate  to  hoist  the  signal  for  a  pilot  and  take  the 
quarter-deck,  then  sprring  into  the  fore-rigging,  and 
was  up  iu  the  top  in  a  minnte.  The  man  there  had 
made  out  nothing.  Another  minute,  and  he  was  in 
the  cros.-^-trees.  where  he  made  out  the  land — bold, 
high  land,  with  two  apparent  islands — anel  gave  the 
glass  to  Mr.  Locke,  who  confirmed  his  observation,  and 
they  came  down. 

■■  Forecastle  !  and  watch  that  fellow,  Locke,"  .'^nid 
he,  and  walked  aft.  "  Is  tlmt  boat  out  of  sight  he 
said  to  his  .second  officer. 

"  Xo,  sir." 

"  Does  he  answer  our  signal  <" 
"  Not  yet,  sir." 

And  the  captain  watched  the  fellow  with  his  glass. 
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He  rested  his  glass  for  a  moment,  and  said  to  his  se- 
cond officer  : 

"  Cast  loose  that  guu,  sir,  and  fire  as  quick  as  you 
can." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir." 

Bang  she  went.    The  boat  took  no  notice. 
"  Fu'e  again,  sir." 

Bang  !  The  fellow  heard  us  this  time,  tacked,  and 
ran  down  to  u.s,  and  we  hoisted  him  in  right  gladly. 
No  grumbling  this  time.  We  all  felt  relieved  that  he 
was  on  board. 

The  pilot  walked  the  weather  side  of  the  quarter- 
deck with  the  captain  for  half  an  hour,  in  earnest  con- 
versation.   Then  they  went  below  for  a  little  while. 

Meanwhile  the  wind  freshened,  and  the  weather 
looked  nasty.  The  pilot  said  it  would  blow  a  power- 
ful gale  of  wind  to-night  ;  it  looked  dirty,  and  better 
make  port.  There  were  si.\ty  sail  of  vessels  in  St. 
Mary's  now,  waiting  for  a  wind  to  get  up  Chmnel.  By 
this  time  the  land  was  well  abroad  of  us,  and  we  had 
taken  in  top-gallant  sails.  So  we  squared  away,  and 
ran  into  St.  Mary's,  where  we  found  a  fleet  of  vessels 
at  anchor,  as  the  pilot  had  told  us,  and  we  anchored 
about  the  middle  of  them,  with  an  English  frigate 
right  ahead  of  us. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  short  day  by  the 
time  we  were  anchored,  sails  furled,  and  things  gene- 
rally put  ship-shape.  No  shore  boats  came  off  to  us, 
and  it  looked  wild  and  blustering.  So  we  gave  up  go- 
ing on  shore  that  night,  and  contented  ourselves  with 
taking  our  tea  in  comfort. 

It  is  a  murky,  wild  night — no  moon,  no  stars  out — ■ 
and  all  hands  are  forward,  doing  something.  They  had 
noticed  the  men-of-war  early  in  the  evening  getting 
their  top-gallant  yards  down,  housing  the  masts  or 
SbJxling  them  down  on  deck,  and  our  men  were  doing 
the  same  thing.  In  other  words,  we  were  preparing 
for  a  ba'i  night.  Just  as  I  got  on  deck  I  heard  a  hail 
from  the  ship  of  war  ahead  of  us. 

"  Dido,  ahoy  !"  the  lieutenant  in  the  hammock  rails 
hailed.    Our  ship  was  the  Dido. 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir  !" 

"  Can  I  send  you  any  assistance  ?  How  is  your 
ground  tackle  ?  'Twill  blow  great  guns  by  and  by. 
Barometer  is  running  very  low." 

"Nothing,"  hailed  our  captain.  "  We  want  an  an- 
chor and  chain." 

"  I  thought  you  were  dragging,"  hailed  the  lieute- 
nant.   "  I'll  try  and  send  you  one." 

"How  the  deuce  can  he  do  this?"  thought  I,  with  this 
wind  and  sea  on.  Presently  a  flash  of  lightning  re- 
vealed the  stern  and  quarter  frame  of  the  ship  to 
windward,  and  our  captain  saw  enough  to  convince 
him  that  he  would  get  his  anchor  and  chain,  for  there 
were  some  fifty  blue  jackets  tramping  aft  with  an  an- 
chor.   The  lieutenant  hailed  again. 

"  I  am  going  to  send  you  a  nun-buoy  ;  look  out  for 
him,  with  a  bight  of  rope." 

In  the  next  iiash  of  lightning  we  saw  them  throw 
him  overboard  from  his  larboard  quarter.  We  lost 
him  this  time  ;  he  sheered  off  too  far  on  our  starboard 
bow.  We  could  hear  the  orders  given  on  the  deck  of 
the  man-of-war,  in  the  lulls  of  the  wind,  and  they  were 
sending  us  another. 

"  Look  out  on  board  there,"  hailed  the  frigate. 

We  missed  him  again,  though  one  of  our  fellows  on 
the  spritsail-yard-arm  nearly  caught  him. 

"  Try  again,  for  God's  sake,"  hailed  our  captain. 

"Aye,  aye,  a  dozen  times,"  replied  the  lieutenant, 
with  the  courage  that  disappointment  gives  to  the 
truly  great,  and  three  times  we  tried  the  same  ma- 
noeuvre unsuccessfully. 

At  length,  the  sixth  time  we  caught  him,  and  sent 
the  lieutenant  a  cheer  that  told  the  story. 

"  Haul  in  the  slack,  on  board  there,"  hailed  the  lieu- 
tenant, "  and  we'll  give  you  the  chain." 

In  she  came  handsomely  ;  then  the  chain  came  on 
on  board,  when  we  cheered  again.  We  had  got  on 
board  several  fathoms  of  chain,  when  the  lieutenant 
cried  through  his  trumpet  : 

"  Here  you  have  your  anchor  ;"  then  overboard  she 
went.  "  Good-night ;  you'll  need  him  ;  our  glass  is 
going  down  still." 

"  Tha.t'ij  a  brave  fellow,"  said  the  captam.  "  Now, 
with  three  good  anchors  ahead,  we  can  defy  old  David 
Jones,  I  think.  Steward,  come,  splice  the  main  brace." 

And  he  walked  aft  to  the  cabin,  and  all  were  glad 
to  see  his  handsome,  cheery  face  there.  He  said  it 
was  a  dirty  night,  but  we  were  all  right  now.  This 
brought  us  to  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  the  passengers 
retired  to  their  berths  ;  the  captain  turning  in  too. 
And  the  watch  were  sent  below 

I  was  restless,  and  went  on  deck  to  see  the  gale.  It 
was  my  first,  and  I  liked  it.    There  was  something 


very  attractive  to  me  in  the  wild,  destructive  scene 
before  me.  By  this  time  the  stars  shone  out  bright 
and  hopeful  over  the  masses  of  black  cloud.i  that  floated 
above  my  head  ;  the  ships  pitching  into  it  as  they  rode 
to  their  strained  anchors,  the  spray  and  foam  covering 
their  decks,  the  lightning  occasionally  rendering  them 
palpably  visible,  their  crews  gathered  round  the  main- 
mast, or  in  twos^at  the  main  rigging. 

Occasionally,  too,  a  vessel  would  drag,  and  then 
bring  up  again.  Oh,  how  glorious  to  sit  there  watch- 
ing the  scene  !  How  impotent,  how  helpless  is  man 
in  contest  with  his  Maker  !  It  was  eight  bulls  on 
board  the  frigate,  when  suddenly  it  clouded  up  to 
windward.  The  weathermost  shijis  dragged  their  an- 
chors, and  came  down  upon  us,  but  brought  us  out  of 
all  danger.  The  frigate  felt  it  before  we  did,  and  came 
a  little  nearer  to  us.  At  this  moment  the  mate  passed 
down  the  companion-way,  and  called  the  captain,  who 
came  up  and  passed  forward.  This  squall  passed  us, 
and  one  of  the  leemost  .ships  dragged  her  anchors,  and 
went  ashore  about  half  a  mile  below,  breaking  up  im- 
mediately ;  and  we  were  too  far  ofi'  and  too  bu.sy  to  see 
more  of  her.  It  made  its  impression,  however.  All 
felt  that  someone  who  stood  in  the  same  peril  as  our- 
selves had  gone  to  that  "  bourne  from  whence  no  tra- 
veller returns." 

All  hands  were  called  now.  The  steward  was  le- 
vied upon  for  bags,  and  stores  of  all  kind  were  thrown 
upon  the  cabin  floor,  and  a  dozen  or  so  handed  for- 
ward. Our  windlass  was  gone,  and  the  men  were  busy 
wrapping  these  bags  round  the  hemp  cable  to  jam  in 
the  hawse-holes.  Then  the  chains  were  taken  round 
the  foremast,  and  all  was  well  again  for  the  present, 
while  spray  and  sea  foam  blinded  the  men  at  work  at 
them.  The  frigate  was  now  well  to  windward.  She 
and  the  shortness  of  the  squall  had  saved  us  this  time 
from  the  fate  of  other  ships. 

The  booming  of  guns  to  leeward  told  of  more  storm 
work  going  on  there,  the  result  of  the  squall  that  had 
just  passed,  more  souls  going  to  their  long  rest. 
Many,  many  on  that  sea  to-night  had  seen  their  last 
sunrise. 

In  our  cabin  the  scene  was  sad,  indeed.  The  pas- 
sengers were  at  prayers  around  the  cabin  table,  or 
waiting  in  their  berths.  All  hope  was  vanished,  and 
despair  reigned.  It  was  at  its  worst,  and  everything 
was  being  done  that  was  po.ssible.  I  left  them  in  their 
misery  to  take  my  chance  on  deck.  In  the  companion- 
way  I  held  on,  and  watched  the  scene.  We  were 
within  a  cable's  length  of  the  breakers,  while  the  light- 
ning revealed  a  crescent  of  white  foam  for  miles  each 
side  of  us,  with  here  and  there  a  ship  in  the  middle  of 
them  going  to  pieces. 

At  a  moment  a  large  bark  snapped  her  chains,  and 
drifted  past.  She  struck,  the  masts  fell  over  the  side, 
and  she  struck  on  the  breakers.  In  a  few  moments  all^  • 
was  over  with  her,  and  the  cries  of  the  people  on  board 
could  be  plainly  heard  in  the  lull  of  the  gale.  Two  or 
three  bodies  floated  'out  past  us,  but  nothing  could 
save  them  in  such  a  storm. 

The  gale  was,  I  think,  now  spent  ;  a  pitchy  dark- 
ness seemed  to  fall  over  the  scene.  The  wind  was 
steadier,  and  we  were  sensibly  reprieved.  Soon  I  was 
confirmed  in  this  idea  by  the  captain  coming  aft  and 
saying  : 

"  That's  the  worst  of  it,  thank  God  !  It  will  be 
daylight  in  an  hour." 

And  it  was  so.  The  day  dawned,  the  sun  rose 
murky  and  glum,  as  if  in  wonder  at  the  transformation 
that  had  been  wrought  in  his  absence.  The  coast  was' 
strewn  with  wreck  of  ship  and  life  ;  the  sea  with  sea 
furniture,  trunks,  and  every  imaginable  article.  A 
scene  which  one  looks  on  only  once  in  a  lifetime. 

I  found  my  state-room  occupied,  so  laid  me  down 
on  the  transom,  and  had  a  short  but  sound  nap.  I 
awoke  and  found  breakfast  on  the  table,  which  was 
not  in  great  demand.  I  found  a  cup  of  coffee,  how- 
ever, refreshing.  Our  good  friend,  the  lieutenant,  from 
the  frigate,  was  on  board  examining  our  damages.  He 
would  send  carpenters  to  replace  our  windlass,  and 
was  very  kind.  The  first  officer  would  get  the  ship  in 
order,  and  we  would  sail  the  next  day.  So,  at  ten  a.m. 
I  jumped  into  the  boat  with  the  captain  and  a  few 
passengers,  to  visit  the  wrecks  and  to  hear  the  news. 
We  were  to  dine  on  shore  ;  so  the  the  first  thing  was 
to  see  the  effects  of  the  gale. 

It  was  the  subject  of  all  conversation,  and  every  one 
that  could  be  spared  was  perambulating  the  beach. 
We  went  to  all  the  wrecks,  for  none  were  so  utterly 
annihilated  as  not  to  leave  some  trace.  There  were  in 
all  twelve,  I  think,  wrecked,  with  the  loss  of  a  greater 
number  of  their  crews,  in  that  fearful  gale. 

The  first  that  we  came  to  was  an  Iri.sh  vessel,  with 
nothing  left  but  her  forecastle  and  part  of  her  lower 


hold,  from  which  they  were  saving  cargo  that,  as  the 
tide  receded,  became  procurable.  The  crew  had  all 
iverished.  There  was  no  one  left  to  tell  her  tale;  and 
as  we  went  along  we  saw  sevwal  bodies  in  the  c/eim  of 
the  wreck  on  the  shore. 

Further  on  we  found  a  vessel  apparently  entire. with 
all  masts  gone,  and  for  her  there  seemed  to  be  some 
hope.  Some  persons  had  come  ashore  from  ner  alive, 
and  some  almost  dead.  They  were  piling  her  things 
together,  and  something  like  .system  prevailed,  the 
dead  being  placed  on  some  ca.sks  and  covered  with 
sails  decently.  People  wonld  come,  look  on  them  and 
pass  on. 

A  woman  and  child  had  been  found  early  in  the 
morning,  they  said,  and  had  been  taken  to  a  house 
which  they  pointed  out.  They  could  not  tell  whether 
she  had  been  saved  or  had  died;  she  was  too  far  gone, 
they  said,  for  much  hope. 

They  were  still  bringing  up  wrecked  furniture  and 
bodies  from  the  wreck,  when  we  were  joined  by  ano- 
ther party,  one  of  whom  was  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  a  passenger  in  the  ship. 

He  came,  uncovered  the  dead  one  by  one,  and 
looked  anxiously  at  them.  Not  finding  some  one  for 
whom  he  was  in  search,  he  went  down  to  the  shore, 
and  was  recognised  by  the  men  as  Captain  Fortescue; 
but  they  could  not  answer  his  inquiries. 

"No,  sir,"  was  all  they  said,  and  they  looked  sad,  as 
though  they  sought  some  one  too. 

He  returned  and  looked  at  the  dead  again. 

Poor  fellow!  he  was  half  dead  himself;  at  least  he 
looked  sn.  While  he  was  standing  there  a  little  ragged 
boy,  with  shirt  and  trowsers  on,  with  neither  shoes  nor 
hat,  came  up  to  him  and  said : 

"  Mae&ter,  be  ye  called  Charley,  sir  ?" 

The  man,  with  surprise  and  hope  pictured  in  his 
face,  looked  at  the  boy  and  replied  : 

"  My  name  is  Charles  Fortescue,  captain  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's service." 

"  Oh,  then,"  said  the  little  fellow,  "  you  bcn't  he 
then." 

"  What  is  it,  my  little  man  ?"  said  he,  giving  him  a 
half-crown. 

"  Why,"  said  the  boy,  only  this,  sir  ;  There  was  a 
woman  and  babby  taken  up  to  our  house  this  morn- 
ing, and  she  was  so  handsome-like  that  mother  had 
her  put  in  her  own  bed,  and  sent  for  the'  doctor, 
and  had  almost' everything  done  for  her.  The  babby, 
sir,  soon  got  well,  and  she  was  crowing  in  the  hands  of 
two  old  women,  our  neighbours  ;  but  the  lady,  sir, 
was  mad,  they  said,  and  was  crying  for  Charley  ! 
Charley  !  when  I  corned  away  just  now  to  look  for 
him.  But  'twasn't  you,  sir.  That  name  you  gived 
me  wasn't  nothing  like  it." 

"  Here's  a  guinea  to  take  me  to  her,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, with  eye  elate  and  impatience  in  his  face. 

"  Come  along,  sir,"  said  the  little  feUow,  and  ran 
ahead. 

The  captain  ran  too.  The  fire  in  his  heart  took 
away  the  shame.  The  youngster  was  ahead  of  him 
though,  and  he  burst  into  the  cottage  with  ? 

"  I've  fetched  Charley  to  you,  mum  !" 

The  baby  crowed  in  the  old  woman's  arms,  the  dying 
lady  in  the  other  room  heard  it,  started  from  her  bed, 
and  fell  into  her  husband's  arms  at  the  door. 

I  have  reason  to  know  that  the  woman  of  that  cof 
tage  was  made  comfortable  for  life,  that  that  boy  was 
educated,  and  stands,  at  present,  a  midshipman  on  the 
deck  of  a  British  man-of-war. 


THE  LITTLE  FINGER. 

I  wish  that  I  could  irrite  a  song, 

Not  about  the  stars  and  roses. 
But  about  the  cursed  -n  rong 

That  whitens  cheeks  and  reddens  noses. 
I  met  a  friedd  the  other  day, 

For  aught  I  know  he's  such  no  longer, 
For  he  left  the  pump  and  rau  away 

From  sober  friends — for  something  stronger. 

He  wore  a  sheepish,  downcast  look. 

I  stared  and  wondered  what  the  dickens 
Had  happened  to  the  hand  I  shook; 

It  surely  had  not  stolen  chickens. 
I  kindly  asked  him  how  he  did  ; 

He  saved  his  answer,  bnt  grew  bolder, 
And  while  his  tongue  turned  his  quid, 

I  looked  for  mutton  on  his  shoulder. 

He  had  no  sheep  upon  his  b,ick. 

His  hands  held  neither  hen  nor  rooster ; 

But,  lo  !  beneath  his  nose  a  crack 
As  waterproof  as  any  coaster. 

I  looked  him  once  more  in  the  face, 
But  had  no  time  just  then  to  linger. 

He's  brought  upon  himself  disgrace 
•    By  tossing  up  his  little  finger. 
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A  WOMAN'S  SMILE. 

It  was  at  the  sea-shore,  the  most  fashionable  resort 
of  the  time,  that  from  one  of  the  cottage  windows 
floated  out  on  the  evening  air  a  woman's  voice.  She 
was  singingan  old  song,  KathleenMavonrneen."  There 
was  a  world  of  passion  in  her  tone,  really  passion  felt, 
not  affected,  one  wa.9  wild  enough  to  believe,  as,  lean- 
ing over  the  instrument,  he  listened  to  her  song.  She 
had  a  wonderful  voice  ;  so  full  and  powerful  now,  and 
again  lulling  one  into  a  blissful  dream  by  its  soft 
sweetness. 

The  song  was  finished.  Both  the  words  and  music 
had  penetrated  the  inmost  soul  of  Cecil  Delmar. 

"  Why  did  you  sing  that  song,  Florence  ?"  he  asked. 

'•'  Because  it  pleased  me,"  she  answered,  raising  her 
eyes  to  his,  and  smiling. 

How  beautiful  she  was  !  And  her  smile  !  Did  ever 
woman  smile  as  Florence  Carrington  ?  many  have 
asked  ;  such  a  bright,  bewildering  smile  was  hers. 

Florence,  do  you  know  your  smile  is  the  brightest 
that  ever  lingered  on  a  woman's  lips,"  Cecil  said,  gaz- 
ing lovingly  on  her. 

"  So  many  have  told  me,"  she  answered,  with  pro- 
voking careles.sness. 

"  Aye,  Florence,  a  smile  which  carries  a  man  almost 
to  Heaven  when  it  is  given  him,  or  sinks  him  to  the 
realms  of  despair  if  turned  on  ,  another.  Florence, 
I  never  hear  that  song,  '  Her  bright  smile  haunts  me 
still,'  but  I  think  of  your  smile,  and  I  feel  as  the  poet 
must  have  felt.  Yes,  love,  ever  in  eye  and  heart  it  has 
lived,  cheering,  comforting,  and  bringing  me  back  to 
you,  ever  constant  and  true.  " 

"  There,  there,  Cecil  ;  do  stop  !  One  would  think 
you  were  rehearsing  for  private  theatricals,"  she  mid, 
turning  again  and  running  her  fingers  over  the  keys  of 
the  instrument. 

"  Florence  !" 

"  Cecil,  please  do  not  stare  at  me  so  ;  it  is  very  im- 
polite. I  should  have  thought  your  travelling  in 
Europe  would  have  polished  and  changed  you  a  little," 
she  said. 

"  Changed  !  Florence,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean,  Cecil,  that  three  years  might  be  expected 
to  bring  change  to  all.    I  was  a  child,  not  knowing 

my  own  heart  ;  and  you  " 

A  man,  Florence,  giving  his  heart  with  perfect 
faith  to  a  girl  he  believed  loving,  constant,  and  true," 
Cecil  said,  his  voice  trembling  with  emotion. 

"  Nonsense,  Cecil  !  Ours  was  but  a  boy  and  girl 
affair,  and  years  have  " 

"  Changed  the  artless,  loving  girl  to  a  woman  of  the 
world,  no  longer  content  with  the  devotion  of  one 
heart.    Florence,  you  are  trj'ing  me  :  say  it  is  so." 

"  No,  Cecil  ;  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  am  sorry  to 
grieve  you,  but  it  will  only  be  a  passing  cloud.  And 
you  will,  perhaps,  thank  me  for  considering  your 
welfare.  You  have  work  to  do  for  years  yet,  Cecil,  your 
fortune  to  retrieve,  a  name  to  make.  And  then  you  can 
think  again  of  love.  You  wrong  me  when  you  say  I 
am  not  content  vrith  the  devotion  of  one  heart.  I  am, 
and  proud  of  it  too.  But  it  is  the  heart  of  one  his 
country  is  proud  of.  And  when  so  many  fair  women 
were  sighing  for  what  I  have  won,  I  should  be  con- 
tent.   See,  Cecil." 

She  took  from  her  pocket  a  little  portrait,  and 
handed  it  to  him.  It  was  the  face  of  one  Cecil  had 
seen  lingering  long  beside  her  the  night  before  ;  one 
he  had  known  by  reputation  for  years  ;  the  popular 
bachelor  of  the  time  and  place. 

"  Now,  Cecil,  I  have  acted  candidly  with  you  ;  can 
we  still  not  be  friends  ?" 

He  knew  all  then — knew  she  was  lost  to  him  — 
knew  that  the  hopes  of  years  were  crushed — knew 
that  the  girl  before  him  was  false. 

Aye,  but  knew  not  that  more  than  to  him  wag  she 
false — false  to  the  pleadings  of  her  own  heart.  Ambi- 
tion had  conquered  in  the  contest,  and  love  was  buried 
in  the  hidden  recesses  of  her  heart.  The  false  girl 
vainly  thought  that  in  the  brilliant  future  she  would 
win,  if  not  happiness,  at  least  content,  oblivion  of  the 
past. 

The  compre.<sed  lips  parted  ;  he  was  about  to  speak 
t»  her — to  upbraid,  *t  perchance  with  words  of  for- 


giveness to  part.  Whichever  it  might  have  been  was 
checked  by  the  sound  of  a  coming  step — a  firm,  com- 
manding tread.  Both  knew  it.  A  flush  mantled  her 
pale  face.  With  a  cold,  bitter  smile,  Cecil  Delmar 
turned  away.  Another  instant,  and  .she  knew  he  had 
gone. 

"  False  girl !"  he  said.  "  Will  wealth  and  position 
make  her  happy  ?  Yes — perhaps  ;  for  surely  she  has 
no  heart  fur  aught  else.  How  I  worshipped  her,  be- 
lieving her  loving  and  true  !  Well,  the  dream  is  over, 
and  life  has  nothing  more  for  me.  Could  my  loss  of 
fortune  have  made  her  fly  from  me  ?  Ah,  she  might 
have  known  how  I  would  liave  worked  for  wealth  and 
fame  to  offer  her  !  How  inviting  the  water  looks  to- 
night !    The  wave  seems  calling  me.    I  will  go  !'" 

Cecil,  leaving  Florence,  had  wandered  beside  the 
sea-shore.  Certainly  life  seemed  very  dark  to  him 
then.  He  believed  the  mysterious  Future  could  not 
be  more  so.  Mounting  the  bridge,  he  determined 
from  thence  to  plunge  into  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

Although  a  late  hour,  many  persons  still  lingered 
there.  Cecil  seated  himself  to  wait  their  departure. 
At  length  .all  were  gone  save  a  p<arty  just  opposite. 

"  Come,  let  us  go,"  said  one  of  them. 

"  No,  no,"  answered  a  voice  so  pecviliarly  sweet  that 
Cecil  was  drawn  from  his  sad  musings  to  listen. 

"  Do  come,  now,  Louise.  What  are  you  stopping 
for?"  again  urged  one. 

"  No,  no  ;  I  want  to  stay — to  enjoy  this  scene. 
What  a  glorious  night  !  Ours  is  a  world  of  such 
beauty,  I  often  think  how  can  one  wish  to  leave  it  !" 
said  the  sweet  voice  again. 

"  Oh,  Louise,  as  yet  you  have  only  seen  the  bright 
side  of  life.    Clouds  m.ay  arise  " 

"  Yes,  I  know.  But  don't  talk  of  clouds.  Now 
only  see.  The  moon  has  stolen  behind  that  huge  dark 
bank,  as  if  to  demonstrate  your  ideas.  But,  oh  !  true 
to  life,  the  darkness  is  only  temporary.  Here  our 
beautiful  queen  comes  forth  again,  all  darkness  dis- 
pelling. I  think  the  scene  of  the  last  few  moments  is 
a  true  picture  of  life,  and  with  its  lesson  too.  Oh, 
yes,  I  cling  to  our  beautiful  earth,  never  fearing  its 
<larkness,  which  I  know  must  fade  away,  and  the  com- 
ing day  be  all  the  brighter  for  the  dreariness  preceding 
it." 

Was  she  talking  to  him  ?  Cecil  almost  believed  she 
had  penetrated  his  very  soul,  and  was  pleading  to  him 
for  its  safety. 

"  Louise,  you  should  have  been  called  Hope.  That 
name  w'ould  have  just  suited  you,  you  are  such  a 
trusting,  hopeful  little  body,"  said  one  of  her  compa- 
nions. 

"  Yes  ;  I  know  neither  doubts  nor  fears.  '  Hope 
on,  hope  ever,"  is  my  motto.  Come  ;  now  we  will  go, 
if  you  please." 

She  .arose,  with  her  friends,  and  moved  with  them 
until  within  a  few  steps  of  Cecil,  when  she  turned,  as 
if  for  a  last  look  on  the  beautiful  .'■cene. 

Was  it  by  accident  or  design  that  s  cluster  of  natu- 
ral flowers  fell  at  Cecil's  feet  ?  He  had  seen  them  in 
her  hair  a  few  moments  before. 

She  stooped,  as  if  to  regain  them,  when  Cecil  sprang 
forward  and  caught  them  up.  Quickly  detaching  one, 
he  h.anded  the  others  to  her.  She  .saw  him,  he  knew, 
for  the  night  was  as  bright  and  clear  as  noonday.  Re- 
ceiving her  flowers,  she  thanked  him  with  a  smile — a 
smile  so  different  from  Florence's  smile  ;  not  near  so 
bright,  but  a  gentle,  sweet,  pleading,  saving  smile. 
She  passed  on,  and  Cecil  Delmar  drew  back  from  the 
entrance  of  the  "  dark  valley,"  and  followed — saved. 

"  Louise,  what  meant  your  words  and  actions  to- 
night ?"  a.sked  the  gentle  girl's  lover,  a  few  moments 
after,  when  they  were  seated  alone  in  a  private  par- 
lour. 

"  Harry,  you  know  I  meant  something  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Surely.  I  know,  too,  my  darling,  it  was  some- 
thing of  good  only." 

"  Thank  you,  Harry,"  she  answered,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears  of  joy.  "  I  will  tell  you.  You 
have  often  said  I  could  read  one's  thoughts.  Some- 
times I  can.  That  young  man  who  sat  opposite  to  us, 
I  thought,  was  waiting  our  departure  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  ocean.  I  watched  him  closely  from  the 
moment  he  came  ne.ar.  I  read  despair  on  every 
feature.  I  talked  for  his  ear,  and  saw  he  heard  and 
listened.  Believing  I  had  caused  him  to  w.aver  in  his 
determination,  I  thought  possibly  I  might  save  him. 
That  was  why  I  dropped  my  little  bouquet,  and 
smiled  upon  him.  Likely  I  may  never  see  him 
again,  as  we  leave  to-morrow  morning.  But  Heaven 
grant  my  endeavour  may  have  help)ed  him,  if  he  was 
in  despair,  as  I  believed." 

"  Louise,  you  are  an  angel,  and  have  saved  one 
man  from  destruction,  I  know.    What  I  am,  you 


have  made  me.  If  that  young  man  was  in  danger, 
you  have  saved  him  too,  I  think.  I  saw  him  leave 
the  bridge."' 

#  it  Jt  ^  It 

Years  passed  on,  during  which  many  times  Cecil 
Delm.ar's  thoughts  reverted  to  the  girl  who  had 
saved  him.  Louise  was  a  name  to  him  the  most 
beautiful  and  sacred.  A  little  flower,  faded  and 
yellow,  was  treasured  away,  and  ]iri/ed  dearly,  when 
all  reminders  of  Florence  were  lost  and  forgotten. 
He  often  heard  of  her  in  the  world  of  fashion. 
Rumour  spoke  of  her  as  not  a  happy  woman.  The 
man  that  many  women  smiled  upon  and  "  sighed 
tor,"  as  Florence  had  said,  cared  but  little  for  the 
smiles  of  his  wife.  Perhaps  he  had  looked  into  the 
depths  of  her  heart,  and  found  the  skeleton  hidden 
there. 

Florence  had  told  Cecil  he  had  work  to  do.  He 
had  done,  and  .was  still  doing  it.  Fortune  had  re- 
turned. Fame  crowned  him  with  her  brilliant 
laurels.  Fair  women  smiled  upon  him.  Men  were 
proud  to  call  him  friend. 

Once  more  they  met,  ten  years  after.  The  same  old 
smile — the  bright,  bewitching  smile.  But  she  felt  its 
power  was  over — gone,  she  feared,  bej'ond  hope  of  re- 
call. He  hastened  not  to  her  side.  She  had  almost 
despaired  of  his  coming  at  all,  when,  as  though  they 
had  parted  but  yesterday,  he  approached  her.  There 
was  no  hesitancy  in  his  greeting.  Calm,  easy,  and 
graceful,  he  accepted  the  seat  beside  her,  and  entered 
into  a  conversation  on  the  popular  topics  of  the  day. 
What  cared  she  of  them  ?  Was  it  of  this  she  had 
dreamed,  watched  and  waited  for  ?  Skilfully  she 
turned  his  thoughts,  that  they  might  drift  back  to 
other  days.  But  he  cared  not  to  linger  with  the  past, 
she  felt. 

Oft  his  gaze  wandered  over  the  brilliant  throng.  At 
length  Florence  saw  a  look  of  great  interest  in  his  eye, 
and,  turning  to  her,  he  asked  : 

"  Do  you  know  the  young  lady  just  leaving  the  gal- 
lery 

''  Slightly  ;  I  have  met  her.  But  she  is  not  a  very 
young  lady — Mrs.  Clifton.  She  is  thought  quite 
pretty,"  Florence  answered. 

There  came  a  look  of  disappointment  over  his  face 
quite  unmistakable  to  Florence,  as  well  as  to  a  young 
lady  friend,  who  sat  near,  and  said  : 

"  Oh,  do  not  despair,  Mr.  Delmar.  She  is  a 
widow." 

And  Florence  saw  the  information  gave  him  plea- 
sure. 

A  few  moments  after,  the  young  lady  left  them  to 
speak  to  a  friend  in  another  part  of  the  gallery.  Cecil 
Delmar  and  Florence  were  alone.  Turning  towards 
her  with  a  forgiving  smile,  he  said  : 

"  Florence." 

Hope  brightened  again.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  called  her  so. 

"  Years,  .ago,"  he  continued,  "  you  told  me  I  might 
some  day  thank  you.  Perhaps  I  shall.  You  say  Mrs. 
Clifton  is  thought  pretty  ;  to  me  she  is  more  than 
beautiful.  To  her  I  owe  all  that  I  am.  She  saved 
me  that  night  you  sent  nie  forth  despairing,  reckless. 
I  intended  fleeing  from  the  world  which  seemed  so 
dark.  Her  words  to  others  reached  my  ear.  They 
were  hopeful,  cheering.  I  hesitated  in  my  purpose 
then.  A  little  longer  and  she  smiled  on  me  ;  that 
smile  WHS  my  salvation.  Do  you  wonder  that  to  me 
she  is  more  than  ever  woman  was  before  ?  Until  to- 
day I  have  never  met  her  since  that  night.  I  shall 
seek  an  introduction  ;  and  if  fortune  favours  me,  I 
shall  thank  you  for  my  happiness." 

There  was  no  bitterness  in  his  tone.  She  would 
have  liked  it  better  had  there  been.  He  was  dealing 
candidly,  truthfully  with  her. 

That  night  she  saw  him  beside  Louise  Clifton. 

She  knew  he  was  happy  ;  that  he  would  grow  daily 
happier.  The  gentle  woman  was  smiling  upon  him. 
Smiles  not  deceiving  were  Louise's,  but  sweet  and  eu- 
couraguig,  coming  not  alone  from  lip  and  eye,  but 
from  the  pure,  beautiful  spirit  within. 

Before  the  close  of  the  season,  Florence  read  the 
announcement  of  the  approaching  nuptials  of  Cecil 
Delmar  and  the  woman  he  loved  as  she  knew  she  had 
never  been  loved. 

She  left  the  g.ay  capital  a  saddened  and  disappointed 
woman.  Life  had  taught  her  the  severe  lesson  that 
wealth  and  position  cannot  satisfy  the  heart's 
yearnings. 

Becker  Bros."  Purest  .and  Best  Te.a,  at  Ss.  lOd.  'l'-.  i^a 
combin.ation  of  the  finest  kinds  irarcrtcd,  and  contains  all 
that  is  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Great  George's- 
ntreet,  Dublin. 
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FIGHTING    THE  AIR. 

BY 

FLORENCE  MARRYAT, 

AUTHOR  OF 
"  Low's  Conflict,"  etc.,  etc. 

"  Give  me  something  to  meet  and  to  fight, 
1  faint  with  lighting  tliese  tilings  of  air." 

[all  ltIGHT.S  RESERVED.] 

CHAPTER  III. 

LADY  FLITTERS  AT  HOME. 

Lady  Flitters  was  a  popular  authoress  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  number  of  three- volume  novels  that  Lady  Flit- 
ters had  written  and  published  during  the  la.st  ten 
years  would  have  filled  a  respectably-sized  bookcase. 
But  whether  Lady  Flitters  made  much  money  by 
the  ofl'snring  of  her  brain  was  a  question  that  lay 
between  her  publishers  and  herself.  She  said  she  did. 
Hhe  was  always  contiding  to  her  most  intimate  friends 
the  enormous  sum  slie  had  received  for  her  last  novel, 
and  the  tempting  oft'ers  she  had  been  compelled  to 
refuse. 

"  Speculator  was  dying,  positively  dying,  to  get  a 
novel  from  me  this  season.  He  would  have  given  any. 
thing  for  it  ;  told  me  to  name  my  own  price  ;  but  I 
couldn't  oblige  him.  I  have  two  in  hand  already,  be- 
side my  Australian  correspondence  ;  and  one  cannot 
accomplish  mii'ucles.  But  I  never  saw  anyone  so  dis- 
appointed as  poor  Speculator.  He  will  be  at  my  '  At 
Home'  to-morrow  evening.    Do  come." 

It  was  a  good-natured  peculiarity  of  Lady  Flitters 
that  she  asked  everyone  she  encountered  to  her  "  A*^ 
Homos,"  without  for  a  moment  taking  into  considera- 
tion their  character,  status  in  soeiety,  or  capabilities 
for  adding  to  the  amusement  of  the  evening. 

All  she  cared  for  was  quantity— to  have  her  rooms 
filled  with  the  buzz  of  conversation,  to  see  her  guests 
packed  so  closely  that  they  could  hardly  stir,  and  to 
persuade  one  or  two  well-known  professionals  to  sing, 
play,  recite  ;  this  constituted  in  her  opinion  a  success- 
ful soiree.  The  gatherings  at  her  house  in  consequence, ' 
if  not  always  enjoyable,  were  sometimes  very  amusing. 
Those  who  were  at  daggers  drawn  would  jostle  each 
other  in  the  crowd  :  authors  would  meet  their 
critics,  lovers  the  women  who  had  jilted  them, 
editors  the  writers  of  their  rejected  manuscripts — and 
throughout  the  medley  might  be  seen  moving  pretty, 
untidy  Lady  Flitters,  with  very  visible  black  lines 
pencilled  under  her  eyes,  and  more  than  a  suspicion  of 
rouge  upon  her  cheeks,  laughing  with  all  the  women, 
flirting  with  all  the  men,  and  making  herself  generally 
agreeable. 

As  Laurence  Fane  and  George  West,  after  persever- 
iugly  pushing  their  way  up  the  crowded  staircase, 
reached  her  drawing-room  door  that  night,  they  found 
a  blockade  upon  the  threshold  that  impeded  further 
progress. 

"  We  must  be  patient,"  whispered  Laurence  to  his 
friend;  "but  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  opeu,  and  5'ou 
will  probably  see  or  hear  something  to  amuse  you." 

An  elderly  spinster  in  youthful  attire  was  standing 
on  the  threshold  and  holding  forth  in  unmeasured 
tones  to  a  young  man  before  her. 

"  I  veash  my  hands  of  ever  having  introduced  you 
to  her,"  she  said,  vehemently.  "She  is  a  siren  who 
will  lure  you  onto  destruction." 

George  West's  blue  eyes  opened  to  their  f  ulle.st  ex- 
tent. "  Of  whom  can  she  bespeaking?"  he  demanded 
of  his  companion. 

"  Only  of  one  of  her  most  intimate  friends.  Holloa, 
Pelham!"  he  exclaimed  to  the  unfortunate  subject  of 
the  exordium. 

The  elderly  female  turned  to  him  at  once. 


"  Am  I  not  right,  Mr.  Fane?  Is  Mrs.  Littleton's  a 
proper  house  for  Willie  Pelham  to  visit  at  ?' ' 

"  I  know  nothing  against  Mrs.  Littleton's  house. 
Miss  Stringer." 

"Oh,  of  course,  you  feel  obliged  to  say  so,  but  every- 
one knows  what  you  think.  And  look  at  Willie  Pel- 
ham. Who  ever  saw  a  creature  more  changed  than  he 
has  become  during  the  last  three  months  ?" 

"  If  I  am,  it's  not  going  to  Mrs.  Littleton's  that  has 
changed  me,"  grumbled  the  young  man. 

"  It  can  be  nothing  else.  She  has  drawn  you 
away  from  all  your  old  friends.  And  I  say  it's  not 
fair,  when  a  certiun  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
are  invited  to  a  party,  that  one  woman  should  mono- 
polise all  the  men." 

"  If  they  will  go  after  her,  how  can  she  help  it  ?" 

"  They  don't  go  after  her  ;  she  entraps  them. 
She  " 

'■  Hush,  for  heaven's  sake.    Here  she  comes  I" 

Miss  Stringer  made  way  upon  the  threshold  for 
the  passage  of  a  lady  dressed  in  black,  at  whom  she 
smiled  and  nodded  in  so  friendly  a  manner  that 
George  West  thought  this  could  not  i)ossibly  be  the 
woman  whose  character  she  had  been  attacking.  But 
he  soon  found  out  his  mistake. 

"  How  do  you,  Mrs.  Littleton  f"  said  Fane,  with 
outstretched  hand. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Fane  ?  It  is  a  long  time 
since  we  have  seen  you  at  our  house." 

"  It  has  not  been  for  want  of  wishing  to  come.  I 
have  tried  half  a  dozen  times.  But  you  know  what 
it  is  in  the  season." 

'■  Of  course.  Next  to  impossible.  But  I  quite 
expected  to  see  you  at  the  Russells'  last  week.  Such 
a  charming  party.  You  were  not  there,  were  you, 
Miss  Stringer  ?" 

"No  !  I  wasn't  asked.  I  was  a  little  vexed  at 
the  omission  at  first — naturally  •  as  you  may  suppose 
— but  Mrs.  Russell  has  explained  it  all  away,  and  I 
feel  very  much  (Sbliged  for  the  consideration  that 
prompted  her  not  to  send  me  an  invitation." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
'  "  Why,  I  have  heard  since  that  there  was  rather  a 
mixture,  you  know — one  or  two  people  it  would  be 
quite  as  well  not  to  meet — and  so  Mrs.  Russell  wouldn't 
even  write  to  me  on  the  subject,  which  I  think  so  very 
thoughtful  of  her." 

Mrs.  Littleton  looked  at  the  speaker  in  calm  sur- 
prise. 

"  Considering,"  she  said  after  a  pause,  "  that  I  and 
my  most  intimate  friends,  with  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, were  invited  and  went,  I  hardly  think  you  can  be 
aware  how  bad  a  compliment  to  us  your  speech  im- 
ports, Miss  Stringer." 

Miss  Stringer  was  about  to  make  some  cutting  reply 
when  a  man  from  the  upper  landing,  attracted  by  the 
tones  of  Mrs.  Littleton's  voice,  made  his  way  through 
the  crowd  to  her. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  child  !"  he  said  airily,  as  he  kissed 
the  hand  she  extended  to  him,  "  I  particularly  wanted 
to  have  a  chat  with  you.  What  have  you  done  about 
the  Wharton  affair,  and  is  it  true  you  are  to  write  the 
next  serial  for  the  '  Vox  Populi  V  You  have  seen  the 
Rasper,  of  course  ?  Don't  you  care  two  straws  about 
it.  But  you  ought  to  take  proceedings  against  the 
paper." 

"  One  cannot  quite  help  cariwj,"  said  Mrs.  Little- 
ton, as  he  led  her  away,  "  particularly  when  it  afifects 
one's  daily  bread." 

"Scoundrel!"  said  Laurence  Fane,  between  his 
teeth  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  hearing. 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  demanded  West. 

"  The  greatest  cur  unhung.  How  does  he  dare 
to  touch  that  woman's  hand  or  to  speak  to  her  ?  It 
was  he  that  wrote  that  review  in  the  Rasper  denounc- 


ing her  last  work  as  the  vilest  production  tha'  has 
ever  issued  from  a  woman's  pen,  and  all  the  world 
knows  it  but  herself." 

"  Are  there  no  grounds  for  the  aissertion  ?" 

"  Not  one." 

"  But  how  can  he  say  that  in  the  face  of  facts  ?" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  we  can  say  anything  in  England 
now.  The  liberty  of  the  Press  is  so  great  that  we  may 
lie  away  each  other's  literary  reputation  without  the 
least  fear  of  punishment." 

"  But  libel  is  actionable." 

"  Very  true,  and  it  is  on  that  fact  that  journals  lik® 
the  Rasper  (which  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  scurri- 
lous about  town)  thrive.  If  the  proprietor  can  only 
goad  on  one  of  his  victims  to  bring  an  action  against 
him,  liis  fortune  for  the  time  is  made,  and  his  paper 
bought  up  and  read  in  quarters  where  it  never 
gained  entry  before.  Why,  it  was  the  Rasper  that 
hatched  into  life  the  great  Fellon  scandal  case  by  pro- 
fessing indignantly  to  deny  what  no  one  else  had  ever 
heard  of." 

"  What  a  rascally  shame  !" 

"  You  may  well  saj'  so;  but  the  best  revenge  to  take 
is  to  leave  its  libellous  articles  unnoticed.  Then 
they  fall  to  the  ground.  Even  when  made 
public  they  cannot  do  material  harm,  as  every 
publisher  knows  at  what  worth  to  take  the  Rasper'^ 
abuse.  It  was  well  said  of  that  paper  the  other 
day  that  the  highest  degradation  possible  was  to  be 
praised  in  it,  since  the  fact  denoted  you  must  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  proprietor.  But  let  us  try  and 
edge  our  way  into  the  drawingroom.  I  want  to  intro- 
duce you  to  Lady  Flitters." 

At  last  they  succeeded  in  finding  their  hostess,  who 
was  enthusiastically  cordial  to  Laurence  Fane,  and  al- 
most equally  so  to  his  friend. 

"  You  know  Mr.  Sigismund,  of  course?"  she  said, 
intimating  a  gentleman  who  stood  beside  her. 

"  Mr.  Sigismund  and  I  have  met  before,  I  believe," 
returned  Fane,  stiffly,  as  he  moved  a  little  to  one  side. 

"  What  a  charming  woman  !"  exclaimed  West.  "  A 
very  old  friend  of  yours,  I  suppose,  Laurence  ?" 

"  Never  saw  her  till  the  week  before  last,"  returned 
Laurence,  "  and  don't  much  care  if  I  never  see  her 
again.  She's  too  pushing  for  me.  How  she's  making 
up  to  that  fellow  Sigismund  !" 

"  Who  is  he  ?" 

"  Another  of  your  so-called  popular  authors,  and  a 
'  lion,'  of  course  ;  especially  with  the  women  ;  but 
I'm  glad  to  see  his  books  are  going  down  in  the 
market  lately,  for  if  ever  a  man  deserved  to  fail,  he 
does." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  What  do  you  think  of  a  fellow,  West,  who,  after 
possessing  himself,  lawfully    or  unlawfully,  of  the 
secrets  of  women,  extorts  sums  of  money  from  them  by 
threatening  betrayal,  and  boasts  of  his  success  after 
wards  ?" 

"  I  should  say  he  ought  to  be  kicked'  by  every 
honest  gentleman." 

"  Sigismund  was  turned  out  of  his  club  for  it." 

"  Turned  out  of  his  club  and  admitted  here  !" 

"  Hush,  my  dear  boy,  don't  talk  so  loud.  I  must 
answer  you  as  I  did  about  the  libels.  Everyone  is  ad- 
mitted into  society  in  London.  That  man  leaning 
against  the  mantelpiece  in  the  nest  room  poisoned  his 
wife." 

"  Good  heavens  !    Fane,  you  must  be  joking." 

"  Sober  earnest,  my  dear  West.  It  wasn't  proved 
against  him,  of  course  ;  but  every  one  knows  he  did 
it.  I  confess  it  makes  me  shudder  to  touch  his  hand, 
and  I  avoid  the  ceremony  as  much  as  possible.  Here 
comes  Miss  Poppingham.  She  is  a  strong-minded 
woman  of  the  very  first  water  ;  wears  cropped  hair  ; 
writes  for  the  Rci  ilcr,  and  gives  out  publicly  that  she 
doesn't  believe  in  anything." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Fane,  I  thought  you  had  left  town.  And 
when  is  the  new  book  coming  out  ?    You  must  let  me 
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have  it  as  soon  as  it  appears.  It  will  be  quite  a  plea- 
sure to  review  it." 

("  I'd  as  soon  trust  a  sucking  babe  in  a  lion's  jaw," 
muttered  Fane.)  "  Oh,  of  course,  my  dear  madame," 
he  continued  aloud.  "  Your  name  shall  be  the  first 
down  ou  the  list.   Isn't  Miss  Masters  here  to-night  ?" 

"  I  believe  so  ;  but  I  suppose,  as  usual,  she  has  hid- 
den herself  away  on  the  staircase  or  the  balcony.  What 
a  pity  it  is  she  is  so  careless  in  her  behaviour,  Mr. 
Fane.  You  should  caution  her  a  little  on  the  subject." 

"  I  caution  her  ?  What  on  earth  should  I  have  to 
do  with  cautioning  Miss  Masters  ?" 

"  It  looks  so  bad,  you  know  ;  running  after  the  men 
as  she  does,  and  her  poor  brother  seems  quite  blind  to 
her  goings  on.  Some  one  should  speak  to  her,  really. 
Ah,  there  is  dear  Miss  Courtenay.  I  must  have  a  word 
with  her  before  I  go." 

"  Two  of  the  most  bitter  detractors  of  their  own  sex 
in  London,"  quoth  Fane,  as  the  ladies  moved  away. 
"  Both  disappointed  in  their  own  attempts  at  litera- 
ture, and  ready  to  fall  upon  and  grind  to  powder  any 
woman  that  succeeds.    Do  you  see  the  lady  in  blue  ?" 

"  AVhat  of  her  ?" 

"  She  is  Mrs.  Littleton's  unmarried  sister.  Mrs. 
Littleton  has  always  written  under  her  maiden  name, 
and  I  can  remember  the  time,  before  she  settled  in 
London,  when  that  woman  used  to  pass  herself  off  as 
the  author.  I  was  introduced  to  her  myself  as  the 
Miss  O'Connor,  and  only  found  out  the  mistake  by  ac- 
cident. I  believe  she  accepted  invitations  on  the  score 
of  it.  When  the  real  Simon  Pure  appeared,  however, 
there  was  an  end  to  that,  so  she  took  up  another  cue. 
She  wrote  to  the  papers  last  week  denying  Mrs.  Little- 
ton's right  to  her  iiom  de  plume,  and  asserting  that  she 
was  the  only  Miss  O'Connor.  Let's  go  and  chaff  her 
about  it.  Good  evenmg.  Miss  O'Connor.  I  read  your 
letter  in  the  Descriptive  last  week.  It  was  very  anms- 
ing.    So  like  you." 

"  I  was  forced  to  write  it  in  my  own  defence,"  said 
the  lady  he  addressed.  ''  It  is  so  very  annoying  to  me 
to  see  my  name  constantly  associated  with  trashy 
novels  and  private  theatricals." 

"  It  must  be — naturally,"  replied  Fane  ("  and,  par- 
ticularly as  she's  never  done  anything  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent  herself,"  he  added,  for  the  benefit  of  West, 
who  had  difficulty  in  keeping  back  his  laughter.)  "  We 
are  a  low  set  altogether,.  Miss  O'Connor.  You  do  well 
not  to  countenance  us." 

"O  !  I  didn't  mean  such  writiugs  as  yours,  Mr. 
Fane,"  exclaimed  the  lady  with  a  killing  glance.  "  One 
might  well  be  proud  to  be  connected  with  such  an 
author  as  you  are.  But  Mrs.  Littleton's  novels  are 
really  so  very — very  " 

"  Just  so.  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  replied  Lau- 
rence. 

"That's  a  nice  specimen  of  a  sister,"  he  added  to 
his  friend  as  they  left  Miss  O'Connor's  side  ;  "ready 
to  eat  the  other's  head  off  for  jealousy  at  her  success. 
How  thankful  I  am  I  have  no  relations."' 

"  I  see  hardly  any  girls  here,  Laurence." 

"  How  .should  there  be  ?  No  one  is  invited  except 
such  as  are  connected  with  literature  or  art  in  some 
way  or  other,  or  who  can  run  about  toivn  alone. 
What  should  young  girls  do  in  sucii  an  assembly  ? 
Occasionally  you  see  them  in  the  train  of  their  fathers 
and  mothers,  but  they  always  look  intensely  bored." 

"  Who  is  that  lovely  woman  sitting  in  the  corner  ?" 

"  Miss  Warrington — one  of  our  most  industrious 
and  painstaking  actresses,  and  I  believe  as  good  as  she 
is  clever.  But  calumny  has  not  left  even  her  un- 
touched. Miss  Poppingham  and  Miss  Stringer  could 
talk  to  you  for  an  hour  on  her  misdeeds.  It  is  by  wo- 
men that  women's  reputations  are  slain.  West.  But 
come  down  stairsjaud  have  something  to  drink." 

As  they  threaded  their  way  past  the  landing  again 
they  found  that  Miss  Stringer  had  got  hold  of  Mrs. 
Littleton. 

"  I  wish  you  loved  me  a  little,  dear,"  she  was  saying 
plaintively,  as  she  knelt  beside  her,  "  but  you  have  so 
many  people  to  love  you.  I  suppose  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. Look  at  this  naughty  Willie  Pelham.  You've 
quite  fascinated  him.  But  who  can  be  surprised  at 
it  ?  I  am  sure  I  am  not,  and  I  admire  his  good  taste, 
and  so  I  always  teU  him." 

Down  in  the  refreshment  room  Fane  noticed  that 
his  companion  looked  quite  disturbed. 

"  I  can't  stand  this  sort  of  thing,  Laurence,"  he 
said,  in  explanation  ;  "  envy,  deceit,  and  malice  upon 
every  side.  How  you  can  mix  with  them  and  hold 
your  tongue  is  incredible  to  me.  I  should  be  telling 
my  real  opinion  to  everyone." 

"  And  find  yourself  in  a  jolly  scrape  in  twelve  hours, 
and  all  your  hopes  of  success  gone  in  twelve  months. 
Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  we  can't  afford  to  be  so  frank  in 


London.  The  utmost  one  can  do  is  to  keep  as  free 
from  the  turmoil  as  possible." 

"  And  have  you  not  one  real  true  friend  amongst 
them  all  ?" 

"  Several,  though  I  have  not  run  against  them  to- 
night. This  is  London,  remember,  not  Literature. 
There  are  no  kinder  and  more  generous  men  and 
women  than  are  to  be  found  in  our  profession.  It  is 
the  outsiders — those  who  would  enter  the  lists,  but 
have  proved  themselves  incapable — who  poi.son  our 
society.  See  how  calm  and  unconcerned  a  woman  like 
Mrs.  Littleton  can  afford  to  be." 

"  She  appeared  to  take  it  all  very  quietly." 

"  Because  she  knows  that  where  she  has  one  enemy 
she  has  a  dozen  friends.  But  after  what  I  have  shown 
you  to-night,  old  fellow,  and  this  being  the  ouly  so- 
ciety which  it  is  my  interest  to  enter,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  at  mj^ repeating  what  I  said  this  morning — • 
that  I  have  never  yet  fallen  in  love." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

M.Vl'LE  I'WKM. 

On  the  next  afternoon  the  two  men  travelled 
down  together  to  Maple  Farm.  Bushthorue  was  half 
a  day's  journey  from  London,  and,  owing  to  fatigue 
and  the  heat  of  the  weather,  Laurence  Fane  slept  for 
the  best  |)art  of  the  way.  When  George  West  woke 
him  up  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  with  the  news 
of  their  arrival,  and  he  leapt  from  the  railway  carriage 
on  to  the  platform,  it  seemed  as  though  he  had  been 
suddenl3'  transported  into  a  new  world. 

"  By  Jove  !  what  a  change,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
stretched  his  limbs  and  looked  around  him. 

He  might  well  think  so.  The  London  train,  with  a 
screech  and  a  groan,  had  already  passed  upon  its  way, 
and  the  country  porters  weie  demanding,  in  stern, 
hard  Somersetshire  dialect,  whether  the  gentleman 
wanted  a  fly  to  bring  him  to  his  destination. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  cried  George,  who  had  been  look- 
ing after  the  portmanteaux.  "  This  gentleman  goes 
with  me.    Is  my  trap  here,  Wilson  ?" 

"  It's  here  right  enough,  Mr.  George  ;"  said  a  voice 
over  the  wooden  paling  that  divided  the  station  from 
the  road. 

"  Oh  !  You're  punctual  for  once,  are  you  Robert  ?" 
replied  his  master.  "  That's  a  comfort.  Just  see  that 
baggage  stowed  into  the  back,  will  you  ?"  Down 
Kose,  down  Juno  !  Good  dogs  !"  he  continued,  to  a 
brace  of  setters  that  leaped  violently  up  on  him. 
"  Now  Fane,  my  dear  fellow,  up  into  the  dogcart  and 
I'll  bowl  you  home  in  no  time.  I  expect  you  won't 
be  sorry  to  see  your  supper." 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  I'm  here,"  replied  his  friend 
as  they  commenced  the  journey  to  Maple  Farm.  "  I 
feel  like  the  prince  in  the  fairy  tale  who  had  but  to 
sit  down  on  his  enchanted  carpet  to  be  transported 
anywhere.  Is  it  possible  I  woke  in  town  this 
morning  ?" 

"  Smells  rather  different,  doesn't  it  ?"  remarked 
George,  laconically. 

Fane  drew  in  a  long  breath,  but  said  nothing.  The 
road  they  were  traversing  was  an  ordinary  one  ;  but 
the  views  that  broke  on  them  every  now  and  then 
above  the  hazel  and  wild  bramble  hedges  were  beauti- 
ful. Long  lines  of  Somersetshire  hills,  clothed  with 
the  richest  green,  and  their  red  marl  tops  looking 
ruddy  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  ;  grazing 
meadows  in  which  the  cattle  stood  ankle  deep  in  cool 
thick  grass  ;  little  valleys  running  with  streamlets  of 
clear  water,  fringed  with  blue  forget-me-nots  and  dark 
green  cresses  ;  and  tangled  copses  of  nut  and  black- 
berry bushes,  which  should  be  a  perfect  paradise  for 
boys  a  few  months  later.  They  pa^^sed  through 
several  villages,  each  cottage  of  which  stood  in  its 
own  flower  and  kitchen  garden,  and  had  a  group  of 
sunburnt,  flaxen-polled  children  hanging  about  its 
wooden  gate — by  orchards  laden  with  promise  for  the 
cider  harvest — aud  by  wide  commons,  destitute  of 
all  shelter  except  furze  bushes,  amongst  which  the 
donkeys,  turned  out  for  the  night,  were  cropping  their 
evening  meal. 

George  West's  cob — a  celebrated  trotter — took  them 
past  all  the  scenes  with  such  rapidity  that  Fane  re- 
membered them  afterwards  more  as  he  would  have 
done  a  panorama  of  pleasant  pictures  than  part  of  the 
reality  of  life. 

"  Here  we  are,"  exclaimed  his  friend,  as  he  turned 
the  dog-cart  sharply  into  a  large  white  gate.  "  You 
don't  expect  too  much  I  hope,  Laurence  ;  it's  nothing 
but  a  farm  you  see,  after  all." 

He  was  correct.  Maiile  Farm  made  no  pretension 
to  be  esteemed  a  gentleman's  country  seat  ;  though  it 
was  none  the  less  pleasant  for  that  reason. 

It  was  approached  by  a  road  cut  through  several 


acres  of  pasture  land,  on  which  calves,  mares  with 
their  foals,  and  superannuated  horses  were  quietly 
grazing.  On  one  side  was  the  stack  and  flail  yard — ou 
the  other  the  stables.  A  large  horse  pond  covered 
with  ducks  aud  geese  stood  in  the  way ;  groups  of  la- 
bourers carrying  their  tools  passed  them  with  respect- 
ful obeisance. 

"  I  wonder  how  you'll  like  this  sort  of  thing,"  said 
West,  almost  uneasily.  "  We're  awfully  primitive  in 
this  part  of  the  world." 

"  I  am  revelling  in  it  already,"  answered  Fane.  As 
they  drew  near  the  farmhouse  he  perceived  that  it  was 
a  Icing  low  building,  covered  with  vines  and  pear  trees, 
and  surrounded  by  an  extensive  orchard. 

"  Oh  !  I  remember  it  all  well  now,"  he  exclaimed, 
suddenly.  ^^'e  slept  in  that  room  on  the  right,  above 
the  pear  tree,  ^^'est,  and  made  ourselves  ill  by  eating 
all  the  pears  witliiii  our  reach." 

"  Don't  wonder  at  it,  my  dear  fellow.  Those  are 
the  hardest  Ijaking  pears  we  have,  and  when  at  their 
ripest  are  of  the  consistency  of  wood.  I  am  surprised 
we  live  to  tell  the  tale." 

The  front  of  the  house  was  laid  out  in  an  old  fa- 
shioned country  garden,  in  which  lilac,  laburnum, 
rose,  aud  syring  bushes,  shaded  beds  of  Sweet  Williams, 
marigolds,  and  tiger  lilies  were  ])lanted  expressly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  long  row  of  beehives  that  stood  under 
shelter  on  the  warmest  side.  West  drew  up  at  the 
little  wicket  that  shut  off  the  garden  from  the  farm. 

"  We  must  dismount  here.  Fane.  Couldn't  get  any 
nearer  if  we  were  dying.  I've  tried  over  aud  over 
again  to  persuade  my  father  to  have  a  drive  out  up  to 
the  old  house,  -  but  he  won't  hear  of  it." 

"  I'm  sui'e  it  would  be  ten  thousand  pities  if  he  did. 
It  would  quite  destroy  the  character  of  the  place. 
My  dear  West,  if  yoir  only  knew  when  one  does  get 
away  into  the  country,  how  delightful  it  is  to  get  quite 
away." 

"  Well,  for  my  own  part,  I  must  say  I've  roughed  it 
too  long  in  the  Bush  to  care  about  inconveniencing 
myself  for  the  sake  of  appearance.  But  let's  go  in 
and  see  if  we  can  find  any  of  my  people." 

They  walked  up  the  narrow  garden  path  together, 
where  the  door  stood  open  within  the  deep  creeper- 
covered  porch.  A  young  girl,  clad  in  a  tight-fitting 
grey  dress  with  white  linen  collar  and  cufls,  came 
quickly  to  meet  them  in  the  hall. 

"  We  saw  you  c(^ming,  George,  and  we  guessed  you 
must  be  bringing  yoirr  friend  with  you,"  she  said,  as 
she  shook  hands  with  West. 

"  Yes.  Let  me  introduce  him  to  j'ou.  Mr.  Fane. 
This  is  my  cousin  Margarita  Hay,  Fane  ;  the  best  little 
gill  in  the  world.  What  have  you  got  for  us  to  eat 
Margarita  ?" 

"  You  had  better  come  aud  see,"  she  answered 
smiling.  "  Your  father  is  waiting  for  you  in  the 
dining-r.jom." 

She  turned  and  led  the  way  as  she  spoke,  and  Fane 
was  struck,  not  with  her  appearance,  but  the  complete 
absence  of  anything  like  self-consciousness,  or  awk- 
wardness, in  her  manner.  In  the  diningi-oom  they 
found  Mr.  West,  a  fine  old  gentleman  of  the  squire 
type,  who  was  pi'oud  of  his  agricultural  success, 
and  liked  better  to  hear  himself  called  "  Farmer 
West"  than  by  any  other  title. 

"  You're  very  welcome.  Mi-.  Fane,"  he  said,  with  old- 
fashioned  politeiress.  "  My  son  was  very  anxious  to 
find  you  out  again,  so  I  am  glad  he  has  succeeded,  and 
if  you  can  make  yourself  happy  with  us  you  are  wel- 
come to  stay  as  long  as  it  suits  your  convenience." 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  thank  you  sufficiently  for 
your  kindness,"  replied  Laurence  Fane,  "especially  as  I 
have  no  claim  upon  it.  It  is  not  the  first  time  you  ex- 
tended hospitality  to  me  as  a  friendless  wanderer,  Mr. 
West." 

"  Ah  !  you  are  doubtless  alluding  to  the  time 
when  I  carried  you  off  from  the  clutches  of  old 
Laurence's  housekeeper  at  Liverpool.  Lord  !  what  a 
poor-,  funny,  little  creature  you  were  then.  You  hadn't 
as  much  colour  in  your  cheeks  as  a  -winter  rose.  And 
you  don't  look  over  strong  now." 

"  I  am  well  enough,  thank  you  ;  but  a  London  life 
doesn't  conduce  to  a  robust  appearance." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you'll  put  on  flesh  and  colour  whilst 
you're  here,  sir  ;  and,  as  a  preliminary,  suppose  we  sit 
down  to  supper.  AVe  don't  eat  our  dinners  just  be- 
fore we  go  to  bed  in  these  parts,  Mr.  Fane  ;  but  I 
hope  that  won't  make  any  difference  in  your  appe- 
tite." 

"  None  in  the  least,  as  I'll  do  my  best  to  show  you," 
replied  Laurence  Fane  ;  but  as  they  drew  near  the 
table  he  thought  the  meal  might  just  as  well  have 
been  designated  dinner  as  anything  else. 

A  huge  ham  and  round  of  cold  beef  stood  at  one 
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end,  brawn  and  pigeon  pie  flanked  the  sides,  whilst 
strawberries  and  cream,  and  fresh  honeycomb,  with 
home-made  rolls  and  cakes  filled  np  the  interstices. 

In  the  centre  stood  a  large  china  bowl  of  roses,  and 
over. them  Fane  could  just  see  the  fair  calm  face  of 
the  young  girl,  Margarita  Hay,  as  she  poured  out  the 
tea  for  her  uncle  and  herself,  the  young  men  prefer- 
ring to  patronise  the  foaming  tankards  of  ale  that 
stood  ready  for  them  on  the  sideboard. 

There  was  not  much  conversation  carried  on  during 
the  proce.-?s  of  eating,  and  that  little  Vk'as  devoted  to 
explaining  the  reason  of  Laurence  Fane's  e.strangement 
from  his  godfather  to  Mr.  West. 

"  You  do  right  to  be  independent,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  I  jiever  knew  much  of  Mr.  Laurence,  but  that  little 
I  did  not  like.  He  was  not  to  be  relied  on.  In  all 
probability  he  would  have  ke]it  you  working  for  him 
for  years,  and  never  left  you  anything  after  all." 

"  Very  likely,  and  though  I  never  counted  on  his 
making  me  his  heir,  I  knew  that  people  woidd  think 
I  did,  and  the  notion  galled  me.  I  would,  at  any 
time,  rather  spend  a  shilling  earned  by  my  own  exer- 
tions than  five  pounds  given  me  by  another." 

"  I  admire  yonr  spirit,  sir,"  said  Mr.  West,  as  he 
rose  from  the  table  and  strolled  out  into  the  garden. 
The  others  took  their  chairs  into  the  orchard  behind 
the  house,  and,  sitting  down  under  the  fruit  trees, 
smoked  in  silence  and  content.  The  soft  evening  air 
about  his  face,  the  cool  grass  beneath  his  feet,  the  com- 
plete absence  of  everything  like  a  disturbing  element 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  effects  of  a  good  meal),  seemed 
to  lull  Laurence  Fane's  mind  into  a  state  of  the  most 
blissful  repose.'' 

"  I  say."  remarked  West,  suddenly,  after  a  long 
pause,  "just  compare  this  with  Lady  Flitters'  'At 
Home,'  eh  ?    What  a  contrast  !" 

"Don't  speak  of  it,"  said  Fane  indignantly.  "It 
seems  like  sacrilege." 

The  heat — the  crowd — the  scandal — appeared  to 
him  now,  on  looking  back  to  them,  like  some  unholy 
feverish  dream  that  he  would  willingly  forget.  And 
so  he  smoked  on  with  that  delicious  sense  of  calm 
about  him — the  only  sound  to  be  heard  an  occasional 
faint  rustle  in  the  leaves  above  his  head — the  only 
sight  to  be  seen  the  pure  profile  of  Magarita  Hay's 
face,  as  it  was  bent  over  the  work  in  her  lap. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

Day  cried  to  Earth,  "Aicakc  ! — Awake  1" 

And  with  a  ruler's  power 
Summon'il  its  legious  to  their  tasks, 

In  city,  vale,  and  bower. 

She  bade  the  weary  traveller  rise, 

And  onward  wend  his  way, 
And  raised  the  savage  hunter's  bow 

Against  the  flying  prey. 

She  warn'd  the  merchant  to  his  desk. 

The  student  to  his  tome, 
The  sailor  to  bis  toil  and  strife 

Against  the  salt  sea's  foam  ; 

She  called  the  farmer  to  his  plough, 

Amid  the  furrowed  glade, 
The  whisker'd  siddier  from  his  tent 

Forth  to  his  slaughter-trade  ; 

The  seamstress  to  her  needle  turn'd. 
The  sad-browed  labourer  bent, 

And  downward  to  his  cavern  dark 
The  mournful  miner  went. 

The  old  man  leaning  on  his  staff, 

A  quickening  mandate  feels, 
And  from  its  cradle,  soft  and  wann, 
The  tottering  infant  steals. 

Night  spake  to  Day—"  Your  tasks  are  hard — 

You've  wearied  all  the  race  ; 
I'll  fold  them  in  my  pitying  arms, 

For  downy  Sleep's  embrace. 

Of  Care  I  smoothe  the  wrinkling  trace 

That  you  so  deep  have  made, 
Take  from  the  stateman's  breast  its  load. 

From  Labour's  hand  the  spade. 

Of  Grief  I  soothe  the  gushing  tear, 

Ot  meagre  Want  the  sigh, 
And  draw  a  healing  curtain  o'er 

Vexed  brain  and  bloodshot  eye. 

I  say  to  Prayer—"  Look  up  to  God  !" 

I  point  the  soul  above." 
And  thus  the  holy  Night  began 

Its  ministry  of  love. 


Penny  Bank,  19  a*d  20  Winetavern-street-Eank  Hours, 
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FORBIDDEN  FRUIT. 

"  You  see  what  it  has  come  fo  ?" 
"  Yes." 

A  bird  twittered  in  the  branche.'?  just  outside  the 
window,  and  a  handful  of  ro.se  leaves,  floiiiing  down, 
ward,  drifted  through  into  my  lap. 

"I  did  not  ask  these  leaves  here,  but  they  came," 
I  said,  looking  out  towards  the  sky.  Then,  brushing 
them  to  the  carpet  quickly,  I  added  :  "  All  that  has 
come  to  us  can  be  brushed  away  as  easily,  perhaps." 

"  Gertrude  !" 

He  crossed  swiftly  to  where  I  sat. 
"  You  shall  not  forget  me.    I  tell  you,  you  must  be 
my  wife." 

"  I  must  not,  most  certainly.  Sit  down.  The  devil 
has  led  me  on  thus  far,  but  God  has  touched  my  soul 
at  last.  AVe  must  not  only  live  separate  for  evermore, 
but  we  must  also  forsret  each  other.  It  is  already  time 
fof  you  to  go." 

He  looked  imploringly  into  my  eyes. 

"  You  do  not  mean  that  I  am  neveP  to  look  upon 
your  face  again  ?" 

'■  Yes."  My  voice  was  shaking.  "  I  meant  to  have 
your  love  in  &\Ate  of  heaven  or  hell  ;  but  this  is  the 
end,  go." 

He  rose  without  a  word,  stepped  to  the  door,  half 
raised  the  latch,  then,  dropping  it,  turned  back  sud- 
denly, and  coming  to  my  side  again,  .fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  such  a  prayer  as  went  up  from  his  white 
lips  there  !  surely  Heaven  could  not  choose  but  ILsten. 
Our  lips  touched  once,  and  "  parted,"  was  written 
upon  our  souls. 

The  robms  twittered  and  sung  merrily  outside  the 
window,  the  rose  leaves  floated  out  lazily  through  the 
summer  air,  the  sky  looked  down  benign  and  smiling 
as  it  had  the  whole  of  that  sunny  June  afternoon — 
nothing  changed  in  the  cruel  outer  world.  I  could 
not  bear  it.  Every  nerve  in  my  body  was  quivering 
upon  the  rack,  and  heart  blood  was  dropping  at  every 
heavily-drawn  breath.  What  if  I  had  been  wicked  in 
trying  to  win  Willis  Gaylord's  love,  when  I  knew  of 
the  gulf  between  us  ?  VVho  had  ever  loved  me  before  ? 
Does  not  a  thirsty  man  drink  !  a  famished  man  eat  ? 

Until  my  twentieth  year  I  never  knew  love.  Then 
Willis  Gaylord  came.  I  remember  the  first  time  I 
saw  him,  how-steadily,  for  a  second  we  measured  each 
other.  I  cannot  tell  his  thoughts,  but  mine  were, 
"  That  man  shall  love  me."  With  his  coming,  had 
come  the  word — which  I  knew  was  true— that  he  was 
betrothed  and  was  to  be  married  in  nine  months. 

I  went  about  my  purpose  as  coolly  as  one  would 
pick  a  leaf  under  an  October  sun.  Little  danger  but 
I  should  conquer.  Once  only  the  intended  bride  was 
mentioned.  When  we  had  begun  to  read  over  in  each 
other's  eyes,  I  spoke  of  her  to  him.  I  had  heard  that 
she  was  both  wealthy  and  beautiful,  neither  of  which 
was  I. 

"You  are  to  be  married,  I  believe  ?"  I  began  with, 
speaking  indifi'erently,  as  if  it  mattered  nothing  to  me 
whether  he  ever  married  or  not. 

This  was  in  early  May,  and  we  were  sitting  before  a 
wood  fire  in  the  librarj',  I  netting  a  fancy  mat,  and  he 
fingering  tlie  piano  softly.  H  e  stopped  for  a  second, 
and  bis  eyes  sought  mine.  The  question  had  startled 
him  a  little. 

"  Did  you  speak  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  say  you  are  to  be  married  ?" 

He  left  the  piano  stool,  and  drawing  an  arm-chair  to 
the  fire  seated  himself  without  answering.  Finally  he 
.spoke  : 

"Yes." 

"  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  the  question.  She  is 
handsome,  I  have  heard." 

He  took  a  locket  from  his  pocket,  and,  touching  the 
spring,  held  a  face  before  me  as  beautiful  as  sunlight. 
I  held  my  hands  tight  and  looked  at  it.  This  was  the 
one  who  would  in  the  end  usurp  me,  then.  I  felt 
lightning  flash  into  my  .soul,  and  had  this  woman  been 
near  my  hands  then,  they  might  have  closed  around 
her  lily  throat  once — just  once  !  and  that  not  lightly. 
He  closed  it,  without  looking  at  it  himself,  put  it  back 
in  its  place,  and  between  us  the  object  was  never  men- 
tioned again  until  our  parting. 

In  the  ineantimej  our— my — work  was  going  on. 
Every  day  I  not  only  wound  him  about  my  heart 
closer  and  closer,  but  I  also  made  siirer  and  stronger 
the  cords  that  bound  me  to  him.  He_  would  see  if 
beauty  should  always  triumph,  or  if  the  clink  of  gold 
could  sound  out  louder  than  love.  I  have  that  ele- 
ment in  my  character  that  whatever  I  attempt —  | 


mind — whatever  I  attempt  must  be  accomplished.  It 
cannot  fail.  I  do  not  say  it  through  egotism,  and  I 
deserve  no  praise  for  it.  It  is  natural  tg  me.  I  knew 
that  I  should  be  victorious  in  the  end,  for  I  had  set 
my  whole  soul  ujion  winning  his  love. 

The  days  waned,  September  came,  and  my  work — 
and  happiness,  too — was  near  its  end.  No  two  were 
ever  more  to  each  other  than  Willis  Gaylord  and  I 
were  then  ;  no  two  hearts  were  ever  more  bound  up  in 
each  other.  All  that  I  had  ever  read  of  deathless, 
imiienshalJe  love,  all  that  I  had  dreamed  of  strong, 
close  .soul-bonds  were  more  than  realised.  How  the 
tearing  apart  was  to  come — now  the  death  throes — 
torture.  I  had  strength  given  me  to  go  through  the 
parting,  and  then  I  grew  hard  and  stern  as  iron.  Hate 
and  bitterness — such  hate  and  bitterness  as  few  women 
have  ever  imagined — crept  into  my  heart  and  nestled 
there,  eating  and  gnawing  like  a  fiery  serpent.  I  was 
calm  outwardly — wholly  immovable.  The  world  could 
do  as  it  pleased.  Little  cared  I.  Think  of  me  as  it 
pleased.    It  was  nothing. 

In  late  November,  when  the  weary  winds  began  to 
swee[>  through  the  air,  a  telegram  was  brought  to  me 
from  Willis  G.iylord's  wife.    This  is  what  it  said  : — 

"  Mj'  husband  is  very  ill  from  injuries  received  two 
days  ago  from  a  fall,  and  his  recovery  is  doubtful — 
quite  hopeless.  He  says  j'ou  were  near  to  him  as  a 
sister,  and  he  begs  that  you  will  not  refuse  to  come  to 
him  now." 

It  was  dulj'  signed  Grace  Blessington  Gaylord.  My 
face,  then,  he  wanted  to  see,  before  he  went  into  the 
dark  valley.  I  exulted  in  that.  He  was  already  more 
than  dead  to  me,  and,  oh,  wicked  woman  that  I  was,  I 
had  feared  th.at  this  brilliant  being's  face  would  win 
his  soul  from  mine.  It  had  not.  How  eagerly  his  eyes 
flashed  into  mine  when  I  bent  above  him.  How  his 
thin  lips  quivered  as  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
again,  Gertrude." 

His  wife  asked  him  if  he  would  mind  her  absence  for 
a  few  minutes.  She  wanted  to  go  and  crj- — poor  thing  ! 
I  could  easily  see  ;  for  she  loved  him  too,  and  her  heart 
was  breaking  as  well  as  mine.  When  the  door  closed 
upon  her,  he  turned  to  me  and  said  : 

"  She  does  not  dream  that  I  ever  loved  another, 
Gertrude.  I  have  spared  her  that.  But  I  could  not 
die  without  .seeing  you.    Kiss  me,  my  darling." 

I  bent  down  and  pressed  his  lips. 

"  Are  you  bearing  it  bravely  ?" 

Not  a  tear  had  been  in  my  eyes  until  then. 

"  No,  no.  God  ha^  dealt  very  bitterly  with  me." 
I  sobbed  out. 

His  face  changed  suddenly. 

"  You  are  not  dying,  Willis  ?  Speak  to  me  !  For 
the  love  of  Heaven,  speak  !" 

He  smiled  feebly,  and  breaking  at  every  word,  said  : 

"  Raise — me.  God  forgive — us.  Let — me  say  it 
once  more.    I  love  you." 

I  raised  him  on  my  arm,  ringing  the  bell  at  the 
same  time.  His  wife  came  in  hastily.  He  motioned 
her  to  his  hps,  and  kissed  her  softly.  She  sank  down 
with  a  groan  of  anguish.  I  had  feared  she  would  take 
him  from  me,  but  she  was  too  heart-broken  to  do  that. 
I  could  hold  his  dear  head  to  the  last.  The  phy.sician 
was  with  us  instantly,  but  nothing  could  be  done.  I 
was  his  .sister,  he  had  said,  or  as  near  as  one.  Would 
he  die  with  no  last  kiss  upon  m}'  lips  ?  His  breath 
came  quicker,  and  his  eyes  were  growing  glassy.  I 
forgot  that  there  were  others  in  ahe  room.  It  was  too 
terrible  to  see  his  life  going  out  so  swiftly,  and  know 
there  was  no  return,  no  bringing  back  from  the 
country  he  would  soon  be  in. 

"  Willis  !"  I  said.  "  we  must  meet  in  heaven.  Are 
you  ready  to  die  s" 

He  smiled,  and  looked  up.  Then,  making  a  last 
dying  effort,  he  threw  up  his  arms  and  drew  my  face 
to  his.    In  a  second  after  his  life  went  out. 

H  I  have  been  wicked,  I  have  been  punished  for  it. 
If  have  sinned,  then  God's  justice  has  found  me  out. 
If  I  have  deliberatelj-  walked  in  the  broad  way.  He 
has  recompensed  me  for  it.  I  have  learned,  though  it 
be  late,  that  I  am  but  a  creature,  and  not  a  ruler  ;  that 
I  was  put  into  the  world  to  serve  God  and  not  my- 
self, and  that  he  will  surely  bring  me  to  submit  to  his 
own  terms  sooner  or  later.  Whether  I  shall  ever  reach 
heaven  or  not,  I  cannot  tell  ;  and  whether  if  I  do,  I 
shall  find  the  one  there  that  my  heart  cares  for  here  by 
night  and  by  day  I  do  not  know  ;  but  of  one  thing  I 
am  quite  sure — that  God  isj  powerful  and  just  ;  and 
woe  to  the  one  who  dares  to  defy  or  trample  upon  His 
laws. 


P  EUAMBUL  ATORS.— P.  Ledwidge,  manufacturer,  32  .A.miens- 
street,  and 32  Lower  Ormond-quay.  N.B.— Repairs  promptly 
executed.  1634 
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AMERICA  AND  THE  AMERICANS. 

(From  the  Special  Corrbspokdent  of  the  Free- 
man WITH  "  THE  Irish  Rifle  Team.") 

NIAGARA. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  a  certain  Tuesday  morning  we — 
the  Lord  and  Lady  Majoress,  Alderman  and  Miss 
Manning,  Dr.  Hamilton,  Jlr.  Milner,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Waterhouse,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  myself — found  ourselves 
inside  and  outside  certain  huge  coaches,  the  property 
of  the  Windsor  Hotel.  These  coaches  brought  us 
down  to  the  Ferry  which  was  to  take  us  over  to  Jersey 
City  en  route  for  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  You  will  re- 
member that  New  York  City  is  an  island,  and  this  will 
account  for  the  fact  that  to  get  to  any  place  you  find 
your»elf  invariably  on  a  Ferry.  But  New  York  State 
ii  big  enough,  and  although  on  your  way  to  the 
Falls  you  pass  through  no  less  than  four  States, 
when  you  are  at  your  journey's  end  you  are 
in  New  York  State  again.  With  that  large 
generosity  which  swayed  the  American  bosom 
during  our  visit,  the  Erie  Railway  Company  and  Mr. 
Pulman,  the  famous  car-owner,  determined  to  make 
us  as  happy  as  travellers  could  be.  Mr.  Pulman  placed 
a  palace  car,  "  The  Orange  County,"  at  the  disposal 
•f  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  friends,  and  had  there 
been  three  times  as  many  as  there  were,  there  was 
room  enough.  The  Lord  Mayor,  however,  contented 
himself  with  inviting  Mr.  Stevenson,  late  of  the  Al- 
liance GaB  Company,  and  one  or  two  others  who 
unhappily  for  themselves  were  unable  to  come.  Seve- 
ral members  of  the  Team  were  busy  practising  for 
Mr.  Bennett's  thousand-dollar  prize,  which  was  to  be 
fought  for  on  the  following  Saturday  ;  and,  as  that 
contest  involved  exactly  the  .same  conditions  and  dis- 
tances as  the  great  international  match,  a  natural 
anxiety  was  nourished  that  at  least  the  Irish  total 
should  be  the  largest,  even  if  an  Irishman  were  not  at 
the  head  of  the  poll.  You  know  by  this  time  how  Mr. 
Rigby  won  the  prize,  and  how  the  Irish  beat  the  Ame- 
ricans by  the  handsome  total  of  52.  The  absence  of 
the  gentlemen,  however,  made  our  party  small,  but  we 
were  very  happy.  As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Pulman  gave 
us  the  car,  and  the  Erie  Company  "  pulled"  it.  In 
this  way  the  generosity  was  handsomely  divided.  The 
railway  authorities  further  favoured  us  with  the  guid- 
ance of  one  of  their  superior  officers,  who  pointed  out 
the  various  interests  of  the  country  as  we  travelled 
along,  and  made  our  way  in  many  respects  agreeable. 
I  only  hope,  when  the  American  Team  come  to  Dublin, 
that  our  railway  directors  will  prove  themselves  as 
thoughtful  and  generous,  and  send  our  cousins  duly 
piloted  to  such  delightful  spots  as  the  island  can 
boast.  At  a  quarter  past  nine  sharp  we  left  the  depot 
(as  a  terminus  is  called  in  America),  and  began  to 
speed  away  at  a  furious  rate.  This  was  my  first  ge- 
nuine experience  of  railway  travelling  in  America,  and 
I  candidly  confess  I  was  amazed  and  amused.  For  the 
first  couple  of  hours  we  were  running  through  little 
towns,  right  across  the  streets,  next  to  hall-doors^  and 
almost  touching  bedroom  windows.  There  were  no 
big  banks  of  earth  on  either  side,  as  at  home.  The 
nearest  house  or  field  touched  upon  the  stump  of  the 
sleeper  ;  the  people  of  the  villages  and  towns  received 
no  other  warning  of  our  coming  than  the  constant 
clanging  of  an  enormous  bell  on  the  engine,  and  the 
big  wooden  notification,  "  Look  out  for  the  cars  ;" 
there  was  no  sort  of  curiosity  or  anxiety  or  interest 
manifested  by  the  pas.ners-by  as  we  dashed  madly 
through  their  midst ;  because,  you  see,  it  was  an  afi'air 
of  every-day  occurrence  to  see  this  Wild  Yankee  ca- 
reering along  his  own  path,  and  an  everyday  afiair 
for  the  people  to  stick  to  theirs.  I  began  to  ruminate 
upon  the  sort  of  revolution  one  might  look  for  in 
Dublin  if  he  proposed  that  the  trai{\s  of  the  Great 


Southern   Railway,  instead  of  wriggling  tortuously 
around  the  city  via  Phccnix  Park,  should  be  hoisted 
from  the  elevation  at  Inchicore,  and  put  on  a  line  kept 
up  by  pillars  and  run  along  the  quays.    But  this  is 
done  every  hour  in  Seventh-avenue,  New  York,  and 
no  questions  asked.    I  thought  how  people  at  home 
in  the  old  world  way  would  stare  if  it  were  proposed 
to  run  the  Kingstown  line  pell-mell  through  the  main 
street  of  Kingstown,  on  to  Bray,  making  towns  as  it 
ran,  instead  of  sidling  along  the  sea  shore  for  the 
benefit  of  half  a  dozen  subeoribers.    I  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  mournful  resignation  as  I  think  of  the  little- 
ness  of   things   and   men  at  home,   and  wonder 
at    the  succession    of  achievements    in  America, 
which  are  no  more  considered  achievements  than  the 
sending  a  message  by  telsgraph.    Look  at  this  car  in 
which  we  sit  or  lounge  or  lie  as  the  humour  takes 
us.    It  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  compartment  on 
one  of  our  lines.    At  either  side  are  rows  of  magnifi"- 
cently  upholstered  chairs — chairs  made  to  sit  in,  con- 
formable to  the  human  shape,  and  calculated  to  post- 
pone the  feeling  of  weariness  for  the  greatest  possible 
space  of  time.    They  turn  on  pivots,  so  that  you  can 
whir)  yourself  to  any  point  and  command  any  por. 
tion  of  country  by  the  feeblest  exercise  of  will  and 
the  least  possible  exercise  of  muscle.    There  is  a  pas- 
sage down  the  centre  of  the  room,  for  room  it  really 
is  ;  and  at  either  end  you  find  snug  little  drawing- 
rooms,  retiring-rooms,  lavatories,  sofas,  mirrors,  and 
what  not.    The  whole  apartment  is  very  handsomely 
decorated,  the  windows  open  and  shut  by  springs, 
the  ventilation    is    perfect  ;    you    can    read  in 
your  chair,   or  you   can  doze  on  a  sofa,    or  you 
can    play    whist    at    a  table  ;    or,    suppose  you 
were  going  a  long  way  and  expected  to  ariive  in 
time  for  a  dinner  party,  you  can  quietly  retire  from 
the  company  and  re-appear  washed  and  shaven  and 
dresstd  in  evening  costume,  as  though  you  were  en- 
sconced in  your  own  castle  and  had  a  retinue  of  ser- 
vants to  attend  yo>i.    Nov^  this,  to  my  mind,  argues  a 
superior  civilisation  ;  and  though  no  man  is  less  dis- 
posed to  sneer  at  the  Atlantic  Ocean  than  I  am,  still 
when  I  think  that  it  can  be  crossed  in  ten  days  and 
that  at  one  side  we  find  all  this  and  at  the  other  the 
brutal  savagery  which  prevails  in  Europe,  I  forgive  the 
American  his  conceit  and  acknowledge  his  superioritv. 
Remember,  I  say  this  about  Pulman — I  do  not  say 
this  about  the  American  car  system  generally.    But  a 
seat  in  a  Pulman  car  is  to  be  had  for  a  few  shillings 
more  than  the  ordinary  fare  ;  and  that  they  are  ex- 
tensively used  there  is  no  doubt.    When  I  think  that 
I  travelled  444  miles  in  a  fashion  in  which  Queen  Vic- 
toria never  travelled  from   Windsor  to   Balmoral,  I 
take  it  upon  myself  to  be  mightily  humiliated  and  I 
blush  for  the  United  Kingdom.    In  this,  as  in  a  score 
of  great  matters,  one  can  discover  the  latent  jealousy 
which  lives  in  the  two  peoples.  We  will  not  imitate  the 
Yankee,  neither  will  we  follow  and  use  his  invention 
until  we  must.    He,  on  the  other  hand,  will  devise 
some  sort  of  finnikin  change  in  an  English  plan,  dub  it 
an  American  idea,  and  stand  by  it  to  the  last.  We 
attribute  danger  to  his  every  proposaj  ;  he  laughs  at 

0  IV  poverty  of  design  and  snail-pace  progress.  And 
so  we  are  aloof,  and  aloof  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  to 
our  grave  disadvantage.  The  Erie  Railway  has  pub- 
lished a  sort  of  tourists'  guide  which  I  read  on  this 
joiu-ney.  It  was  superbly  illustrated,  and  beautifully 
printed  ;  but  the  letter-press  was  poor  stuff  enough. 

1  remember  that  we  had  got  away  from  a  banquet  in 
Brooklyn  at  the  pleasant  hour  of  two  in  the  morning, 
and  that  I  had  occasion  to  sit  up  all  night  to  write  a 
letter  to  you.  I  therefore  fell  asleep  soon  after  our 
departure  from  Jersey  City,  and  was  awakened  by  the 
news  that  we  halted  some  four  or  six  minutes  for 
luncheon.    I  ordered  in  succession  two  or  three  cups 


of  tea,  but  they  were  quite  as  bad  as  anything  I  could 
have  encountered  at  home.    Hot  water  and  milk  wag 
tobehad  inabundance,  and  sweet  cakes,  and  those  Ame- 
rican conglomerations  which  in  their  taste  confound 
the  appetite.    I  am  inclined  to   think  we   feed  our 
travelling  folk  as  well  at  home  .a?  they  do  in  Ameiica  ; 
but  there  is  this  wonderful  difference — we  feed  a  score- 
or  two,  they  feed  a  hundred  or  two.    And,  beside.?, 
there  may  be  something  to  be  said  on  the  score  of  the 
untoward  palate  of  the  European.    I  don't  think  I 
shall  attemptto  describe  the  characteristicsof  the  scenery 
of  Orange  County  and  the  other  counties  through 
which  we  passed.     In  the  first  place  I  was  playing 
whist   most  of  the  time,  and  in  the  next  place  the 
scenery  of  America  seemed  to  me  pretty  much  alike. 
The  mountains  are  not  bleak  and  blue  like  ours.  They 
are  clad  to  the  very  top,  and  look  too  ■warm  and 
snug  to  be  grand  or  august.    Indeed,  the  chief  cha- 
racteristic is  the  natural  wealth  of  the  soil.    For  miles 
you  see  the  land  stocked  with  fruits  unknown  in  our 
world,  and  one  thinks  how  splendid  it  would  be  to 
turn  in  a  million  or  two  of  little  boys  and  see  what 
they  could  do.     For  miles  you  see  the  country  open 
and  uninhabited  ;  some  of  it  cleared,  the  thou.sand 
stumps  telling  of  hatchets  and  Gladstonian  pioneers ; 
some  of  it  overrun  with  natural  underwood,  and  tra- 
versed by  lazy  streams  ;  then  there  are  miles  R.nd  miles 
of  forest,  and  one  begins  to  realise  what  an  American 
fire  would  be  like.     Of  course  there  are  vast  tracts 
of  grazing  grounds,  and  Orange  County  is  esp.?cially 
famous  for  the  production  of  butter  ;  and  as  it  is  pal- 
pably opulent  in  the  matter  of  saccharine  delights,  it 
may  fairly  claim  to  be  a  land  of  milk  and  honey. 
It  is  very   cheerful  to  gaze  an    hour  away  look- 
ing at  this   plenteous  magnificence,  and  to  know 
that    landlordism,    as     we     know    it,     is  not 
dreamed  of.    Now  and  then   we    cross  one  of  the 
suspension  bridges  of  which  the  Americans  are  so 
fond.    The  rivers  are  usually  broad  and  deep,  and 
they  meander  in  a  lordly  careless  fashion'  which  ne- 
cessitates human  contrivance  pretty  often.    Look  at 
this  splendid  structure,  the  Stavucca  Viaduct,  near  the 
village  of  Susquehannah.     A   noble   valley  yawns 
through  1,200  feet — 1,200  feet  of  loveliest  woodland 
scenery,  with  a  rippling  stream  of  silver  babbling  far 
below.  Over  this  great  gap,  110  feet  in  depth,  wewhirlon 
a  road  of  stone  whose  supporting  arches  stand  out  in 
beautiful  relief.    This  gigantic  work  was  constructed 
for  £70,000 — a  marvel  of  cheapness  and  symmetry. 
The  scenery  in  this  quarter  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  on 
the  line.    There  is  diversity  and  unquestionable  mag- 
nificence.   The  Delaware  River  assumes  all  sorts  of 
shapes.    Now  it  is  a  bold,  broad  stream,  now  a  wee 
burn  chattering  over  sun-lit  stones,  now  a  struggling 
foaming  river  with  a  white  crest  here  and  there  to 
mark  the  anger  of  its  passage.    Sometimes  it  is  lost 
in  thick  wood,  sometimes  it  appears  mountain-bound, 
for  the  Palisades  of  the  Delaware  are  lofty  and  devious, 
and  as  tall  as  hills  in  Scotland.    You  know  that,  pro- 
perly  speaking,  a  palisade  is  a  stake  driven  in  the 
ground.    Well,  an  American  affectation  is  to  dub  a 
sheer  cliff  a  palisade.    Had  he  our  Clifi's  of  Moher  he 
would  call  them  the  Palisades.    It  is  a  modest  way  of 
signifying  gr^at  things — an  outcome  of  the  pride 
that  apes  humility.     A     short    distance   on  we 
come      to     Susquehannah     village,     where  the 
train  stops  and  we  alight  for  dinner.    I  remember 
well  how  astonished  I  was  when  I  found  myself  there. 
Never  was  there  such  a  dining-room.     It  was  a  shift 
between  a  Methodist  meeting-house — I  say  this  l  e- 
spectf  uUy — and  a  shooting  gallery.      The  whole  con- 
struction was  of  wood.    The  walls  were  whitened,  and 
perfectly  bare.     A  reading  desk  stood  at  one  end,  a 
little  gallery  was  perched  up  in  the  wall  at  the  other, 
a  mysterious  contrivance,  all  curtained,  loomed  up  ip 
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the  middle,  and  along  the  floor  at  either  side  Btood 
tables  which  accommodated  about  six  or  eight.  I 
began  to  fancy  myself  in  a  kaleidoscope,  and  pre- 
sently expected  to  see  a  clergyman  begin  to  preach  ; 
and  then  I  thought  ladies  would  come  into  the  gal- 
lery to  see  us  feed,  as  ladies  do  at  home  ;  and  then  I 
thought  some  one  would  jump  "but  of  the  curtained 
Eentry-box  and  pistol  some  of  the  company  by  way  of 
varying  the  entertainment.  I  then  resolved  that  this 
was  the  local  assembly  room,  the  local  parish  church, 
and- the  railway  refreshment  room,  all  in  one.  I 
could  not  eat  dinner  in  this  place,  and,  as  there 
was  a  monition  on  the  wall  warning  folk  that  they 
were  not  to  take  anything  away,  I  dropped  a  banana 
which  I  had  intended  to  insert  in  my  pocket.  I 
called  a  pretty  woman,  who  seemed  too  pretty  and 
too  stupid  to  wait  upon  anybody,  and  I  asked  har 
where  we  were,  and  got  for  reply — "  The  depot,  Susque- 
hannah."  I  said  I  knew  that,  but  I  wanted  to  know 
about  the  room.  I  then  learned  that  the  dinner  came 
from  behind  the  curtains,  where  it  was  cut  up  by  a 
wonderful  magician  who  loved  privac3'  ;  that  I  would 
be  pounced  upon  by  a  Jack-in-the-box  for  my  dollar 
as  I  passed  out;  and  that  the  gallery  was  put  up  for 
nothing  at  all.  When  I  read  the  description  of  this 
cavern  in  the  '•'  Erie  llaiUvay  Guide-book,"  I  began  to 
think  that  the  gentleman  who  wrote  it  reserved  all  his 
imagination  for  the  woi'ks  of  Erie  and  all  his  common" 
place  for  the  works  of  Nature.  However,  we 
had  dined  somehow,  and  it  was  only  a  little  after 
three  o'clock,  the  sun  was  still  high  and  warm  and 
there  was  plenty  of  time  for  enjoyment.  And  you 
really  can  enjoy  yourself  in  a  Pulman  Palace  car.  I 
should  have  told  you  that  earlj'  in  the  journey  a  dark 
lad  brought  us  in  an  armful  of  novels  and 
magazines  ;  and  one  (of  perverted  judgment,  I  think) 
had  a  novel  by  Miss  Broughton,  and  another  had 
Harper's  Month!  1/,  and  another  had  Mr.  Trollope's 
"  North  America" — an  unfair  book  ;  and  Sambo  left 
others  about.  I  contented  myself  with  a  re-perusal  of 
"  Pride  and  Prejudice,"  thinking  Miss  Austen  to  be 
preferred  to  the  frivoli  of  this  generation.  Here 
again,  I  think,  there  is  a  development  in  the  direction 
of  civilisation.  I  have  often  started  in  a  hurry  on 
what  would  be  a  long  journey  in  Ireland,  and  have 
omitted  to  take  a  book,  and  have  been  toolateto  buy  one 
at  the  terminus.  You  may  journey  a  hundred  miles 
and  not  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  read,  and 
when  you  do  light  at  a  stall  the  rubbish  laid  out  is 
appalling.  Here  mental  recreation  is  provided,  and 
in  more  than  one  instance  I  have  seen  persons  so  ena- 
moured uf  the  novel  that  they  bought  it  so  as  to  con- 
clude the  perusal.  A.fter  dinner  at  Susquehannah  we 
were  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  good-natured  folk,  who 
cheered  and  shouted  in  qiiite  a  wonderful  fashion,  and 
as  they  mistook  almost  every  man  in  the  paity  for  the 
Lord  Mayor,  we  were  not  a  little  amused.  Their  bands 
played  "Patrick's  Day"  and  " Garry o wen,"  and  sweetly 
did  these  tunes  come  upon  the  ear  thousands  and  thou- 
p.ands  of  miles  from  the  Poland  of  the  Seas.  There 
was  the  usual  hand-breaking — the  one  American  custom 
which  makes  me  shudder  even  now.  I  have  chatted 
smihngly  with  a  group  of  men  while  I  was  in  agony 
undoing  my  mangled  fingers  in  the  recesses  of  my 
breeches  pocket.  They  do  wring  so  !  When  we  halted 
for  supper  at  Hornellsville  the  crowd  was  immense. 
We  could  hardly  make  vvay  to  the  rooms,  but  onc^ 
there  we  were  quite  free  from  curiosity,  because  your 
American  never  stares  when  feeding  time  is  on.  As 
we  left  the  depot  the  Lord  Mayor  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  local  dignitary,  who  by  a  stroke  of  humour 
welcomed  him  to  America  in  the  name  of  the  Irish 
people  of  Hornellsville,  and  conveyed  the  welcome  in 
one  of  the  most  ferocious  Scotch  accents  I  ever  heard. 
The  man's  name  was  Cameron.    Here  there  was  na- 


tional music  galore  and  cheering,  and  more  of  that 
hand-breaking  from  which  no  retreat  is  possible.  And 
then  we  entered  the  cars,  which  were  now  brilliantly 
lighted,  and  the  blinds  were  drawn,  and  the  apartment 
looked  like  the  drawingroom  in  a  bachelor's  house.  And 
thus — reading  and  talking  and  dozing  and  card- 
pla^-ing  and  drawing  and  star-gazing  and  mooning — 
we  sped  on  and  on  through  a  lovely  night,  and  arrived 
at  our  destination  at  sixteen  minutes  past  one  in  the 
morning — one  minute  late  in  a  journey  of  444  miles, 
completed  in  sixteen  hours,  halts  included.  It  was 
cold  in  these  parts,  and  we  gladly  shifted  into  the 
omnibus  of  the  International  Hotel  and  drove  thereto 
And,  like  Irish  men  and  women,  we  wanted  to  see 
Niagara  there  and  then,  albeit  it  was  two  o'clock;  and 
out  we  sallied,  and  muddled  our  way  on  somehow,  and 
for  the  first  time  heard  the  Roar,  and  stopped  and 
went  on,  until  we  stood  beside  the  Lesser  Fall  and 
looked  at  it  as  it  fell  down;  and  then,  I  confess,  my 
heart  sank  within  me,  and  I  turned  from  the  most 
miserable  failure  I  had  ever  seen,  and  slunk  sullenly 
to  bed. 

We  were  up  betimes  in  the  morning.  Two  of  the 
party  "  did"  Niagara  between  six  andnine  and  between 
ten  and  two,  and  returned  to  New  York.  They  were 
of  the  Team.  I  went  out  in  a  quiet  mood,  prepared 
for  disappointment,  but  not  opposed  to  conversion.  It 
was  a  very  windy  morning.  Before  I  begin  a  task  of 
which  I  am  half  afraid,  I  think  it  desirable  that 
you  should  first  get  into  your  mind  how 
the  Falls  come  about,  their  respective  posi- 
tions, their  similarities  and  dififerences,  and  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  both.  The  vast  waters  of  Lake  Superior, 
Lake  Michigan,  and  Lake  Huron  fall  into  Lake  Erie  ; 
Lake  Erie  rushes  into  the  short  and  rapid  river  Nia- 
gara, in  which  are  the  Falls;  and  this  river  finally  con- 
veys the  volume  into  Lake  Ontario.  We  need  only 
concern  ourselves  with  the  river  Niagara.  For  two 
miles  above  the  Falls  the  waters  begin  to  rush,  not  in- 
deed furiously,  but  with  amazing  speed.  The  river  is 
broad  and  deep,  and  is  broken  here  and  there  by  small 
declivities  a  foot  or  two  in  depth.  As  it  nears  Niagara 
Falls  Town  it  meets  an  island  called  Goat  Island,  and 
it  is  on  this  island  that  you  stand  to  see  the  Falls  from 
above,  and  from  it  that  you  descend  to  the  level  of  the 
river  to  see  them  from  below.  This  Goat  Island  is 
about  a  mile  round.  At  three  sides  of  j  it,  it  is  a  little 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  just  as  a  canal  bank  would 
be.  On  the  fourth  side  it  is  a  sheer  cliff,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  the  level  of  the  river  after  tlie  Falls  are 
passed.  Now,  if  you  suppose  the  river  rushing  down 
in  a  perfectly  straight  direction,  suddenly  met  by  this 
island  with  one  side  in  the  same  direction  as  the  com- 
ing river,  and  two  other  sides  presenting  sharp  angles 
round  which  the  water  runs,  you  will  easily  conceive 
that  one  Fall  will  be  direct  from  the  river,  and  there- 
fore greater,  and  one  will  be  round  about,  and  come 
out  at  a  right  angle  to  its  companion.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  this  should  be  clearly  understood.  The 
Great  Horse-shoe  Fall  is  the  consequence  of  the  water 
coming  right  down  over  the  break  in  the  level  of 
the  bed.  The  Lesser  Fall  is  that  which  comes  round 
the  irregular  sides  of  Goat  Island,  and  falls  at  right 
angles  to  and  beyond  the  Horse-shoe  about  two  or 
three  hundred  yards.  The  river  before  and  after  the 
descent  divides  New  York  State  from  Canada.  A 
wooden  bridge  from  the  mainland  to  Goat  Island  is 
crossed  in  a  few  seconds,  and  the  visitor  had  best  be- 
take himself  to  wandering  about  with  his  eyes  well 
open  taking  in  the  bearings  of  the  place.  He  need 
not  fear  missing  the  two  Falls.  They  are  constantly 
seen  and  heard,  though  the  mightinf  ss  of  the  roar  to 
one  standing  above  has  bsen  tremendously  exagge- 
rated. You  will  soon  find  that  the  Great  Horse-shoe 
Fall  is  best  to  be  seen  by  standing  beside  it,  as  you 


can  by  clinging  on  to  a  wooden  bridge  which  runs  out 
from  the  island  to  a  stone  basis  .,1  whif  h  l^cri  used  to 
stand  a  tower  of  observation,  which  tower  has  been 
knocked  down  in  deference  to  the  certainty  that  tpme 
day  it  would  be  swept  down,  observers  and  all.  You 
will  also  discover  that  the  Lesser  Fall  is  best  seen  from 
below  ;  that  is,  you  must  go  down  and  stand  in  the 
river,  in  front  of  the  cavern  or  hole  or  ca.i  iron  into 
which  it  pours.  For  the  final  or  full  view  of  both 
Falls  you  must  go  over  to  the  Canadian  side,  and  then 
you  see  the  Lower  Fall  right  in  front  and  the  Horse- 
shoe in  all  its  majesty.  But,  for  the  present,  let  us  re- 
main on  Goat  Island,  and  walk  up  to  its  very  edge, 
where  you  see  the  river  rushing  down  at  blinding 
speed.  I  much  prefer  to  deal  in  actual  ascertained  facts 
in  the  matter  of  Niagara,  because  I  imagine  that  if  I 
merely  stated  my  belief  I  would  command  but  little 
credulity.  The  river  from  Lake  Erie  to  Like  Ontario 
is  just  thirty-four  miles  long.  In  that  short  distance 
it  accomplishes  a  descent  of  334  feet.  In  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  it  comes  down  51  feet — the  three- 
quarters  just  preceding  the  great  leap  of  nearly  200 
feet.  To  those  who  will  calmly  calculate  what  this 
means  the  fulness  of  Niagara  will  not  be  wholly  missed. 
You  have  the  waters  of  the  four  greatest  inland  seas 
in  the  universe  swept  into  a  narrow  river  thirty-four 
miles  long.  At  the  twentieth  mile  you  have  a  descent 
of  51  feet  in  three-quarters  of  a  mile  (1  in  80),  and 
then  a  bound  over  a  ledge  nearly  a  furlong  in  height. 
This  leap  is  taken  in  a  width  of  1,900  feet.  The  river 
at  the  leap  is  twenty  feet  deep.  And  thus  it  has  been 
calculated  that  if  you  stand  at  the  Falls  for  one  hour 
you  will  see  a  hundred  millions  of  tons  of  water  splash 
into  the  depths  below.  As  you  stand  here  at  the 
head  of  Goat  Island  you  can  easily  see  that  rescue  from 
that  rush  is  hopeless — that  once  in,  this  world  has 
passed  away  for  ever  ;  that  sudden  intrusion  into  a 
den  of  raging  lions  were  safer  than  a  little  stumble 
into  that  sweet,  smooth,  seductive  current,  swift  as 
lightning,  placid  as  the  bosom  of  a  lake,  "  more  fell 
than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea."  As  I  have  said, 
there  are  tiny  rapids  in  these  great  rapids,  and  you  can 
see  the  huge  trunks  of  trees  which  have  been  swept  down 
remorselessly,  and  jammed  between  the  great  boulders 
which  start  up  here  and  there.  And  these  gaunt  marka 
of  ravage  desolately  mark  the  work  of  this  on-sweeping 
current,  and  await  the  accident  of  some  wave  that 
shall  be  awry,  and  then  they  shall  be  loosed  and  go 
their  way  into  the  pit.  I  think  it  well  to  hnger  here 
and  feed  your  imagination  with  the  firstlings  of  this 
power.  Cross  the  pretty  suspension  bridges  which 
connect  the  Three  Sisters — three  pretty  islands  which 
somehow  contrive  to  live  amid  this  avalanche  of  waters. 
Halt  if  you  like  midway,  aud  look  into  the  tide  be- 
neath. It  is  very  beautiful — beautiful  in  colour, 
beautiful  in  clearness,  beautiful  in  celerity,  beautiful 
in  its  august  peace.  Never  did  water  flee  like  this.  The 
flight  is  magical.  The  pictures  of  cloud  and  sky  re  - 
vealed  below  are  dazzling  in  their  evanescence.  The 
very  stones  beneath  seem  to  fly  with  their  burden. 
These  isle-girt  streams  burst  in  fearful  strength  and 
yet  with  unruffled  countenance  through  their  petty 
passage,  and  sweep  headlong  to  the  vast  freedom  which 
awaits  them  close  at  hand.  And  now,  when  you  have 
seen  the  Rapids  in  their  swoop,  when  you  have  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  passage  and  power  which  find 
vent  in  the  Falls,  when  you  know  what  you  shall 
have  at  the  Horse  Shoe,  aud  what  you  shall  have 
at  its  lesser  brother,  you  may  betake  yoursel^ 
to  the  real  work  of  seeing  the  Falls,  to 
standing  above,  beside,  behind,  below  them,  and 
satiating  yourself  in  wonderment  and  awe. 
You  will  have  discovered  ere  this  that  the  disappoint- 
ment consequent  on  my  nocturnal  visit  had  com- 
pletely vanished,  and  that  in  my  case,  as  in  the  case 
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'^f  millions,  Niagara  had  grasped,  defeated,  annilii- 
lated  expectation,  and  bounded  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  fancy.  But  we  have  retraced  our  steps,  and 
are  now  at  the  little  dressing-house,  preparatory  to  de- 
scending to  the  Cave  of  the  Winds.  There  have  been 
various  recommendations  afforded  to  visitors  as  to 
how  they  should  dress — some  recommending  the  use 
and  some  the  rejection  of  oil-skins.  I  am  quite  per- 
suaded that  the  best  course  is  completely  to  divest 
yourself  of  your  own  habiliments  and  to  assume  those 
provided  in  this  home  for  the  sum  of  one  half-dollar. 
Some  of  us  pursued  this  plan  and  some  did  not  ;  the 
former  were  in  the  end  comfortable,  and  the  Ixtter 
were  compelled  to  return  to  the  hotel  and  put  off 
those  uuder-garments  which  had  been  retained.  You 
will  suppose  yourself  dressed  in  waterproof  shoes, 
roughly  tied  on,  in  waterproof  trousers,  in  a  waterproof 
overall  tied  tightly  round  the  waist,  in  a  huge  water- 
proof headdress,  with  big  cape  coming  down  behind, 
big  hood  coming  out  before,  and  the  whole  tightly 
tied  under  the  chin.  Be  pleased  to  imagine  a  couple 
of  young  ladies  thus  attired,  pleasantly  insensible  of 
the  ludicrous  appearance  they  presented,  but  dread- 
fully hilarious  at  their  first  public  assumption  of  un- 
mentionables. At  last  we  are  all  tied — tied  at  the 
feet,  tied  at  the  wrist,  tied  at  the  waist,  tied  at  the 
neck,  so  that  the  tiniest  jet  of  spray  may  not  enter 
nor  the  biggest  wave  accomplish  introruptiou. 
The  guide  descends  the  long  stairs,  for  you  see 
we  are  leaving  the  level  of  Goat  Island  and  going 
down  to  the  bed  of  the  river  in  which  the  Falls  find 
peace.  At  length  we  gain  the  top  of  the  wooden  tower, 
inside  which  we  find  a  winding  stair  which  seems 
hopeles,sly  ricketty  and  interminably  tedious.  Down 
and  down  we  go,  and  at  long  last  find  footing  on  terra 
fi.nna,  and  by  a  sloping  pathway  we  proceed  onward. 
1  confess  I  felt  some  heart-quakes  as  I  neared  that 
tremendous  downpour,  and  soon  stood  beside  its  out- 
most verge.  The  guide  takes  you  across  some  huge 
Btones,  and  at  length  you  find  yourself  on  a  frail 
wooden  bridge,  with  a  rail  on  one  side — that  nearest 
the  river,  that  nearest  the  Yull  being  free.  One  is  so 
imminently  near  the  waters  that  the  bridge  seems 
poor  security,  and  indeed  a  lame  hand,  or  a  giddy  head, 
or  a  careless  step  would  be  attended  with  certain 
destruction.  And  now  you  are  a  little  way  out  in  the 
river,  standing  with  your  back  against  the  rail  and 
your  hands  tightly  grasped  on  the  same.  And  you 
look  up  and  see  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  face  to  face.  You 
see  the  white  line  cross  the  ledge  on  the  land  above. 
You  see  the  partial  curve  produced  by  the  sudden 
break.  You  see  the  sheer  downcome  produced  by 
weight.  You  see  it  comes  as  though  it  would 
tear  up  the  very  earth  and  sweep  hugest  rocks  utterly 
away.  You  see  this  unfathomable  power  bury  itself 
in  appalling  intumescence  in  a  cauldron  whose  vast- 
nesa  no  eye  can  reach,  no  fancy  can  determine.  And  as 
you  stand  there,  a  feeble  atom,  on  a  feeble  rail, 
this  wonder  of  the  world  begins  to  seize  you.  For  the 
first  time  you  know  what  it  is  to  feel  the  tremor  and 
palsy  of  real  awe.  All  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
past,  all  thoughts  of  the  future,  anxieties  of  home  and 
toil,  vanish  from  the  memory.  But  one  sensation  is 
present  to  the  mind — Niagara,  solitary,  awful,  sub- 
lime. There  is  nothing  hke  it  in  all  this  universe- 
No  imagination  can  build  up  a  greater  glory,  no  fancy 
can  depict  a  more  beautiful  majesty,  no  eloquence  can 
tell  its  story  ;  it  is  itself  alone.  If  you  suppose  it  a 
falling  ocean,  if  you  can  compass  the  music  of  its  roar, 
if  you  can  possess  yourself  of  its  amazing-  grandeur,  if 
you  can  catch  its  blue  and  purple  and  golden  glory 
jia  its  lovely  spray-clouds  flash  in  the  eye  of  light- 
even  then  there  is  no  reality  in  the  picture.  You  must 
wait  and  wonder  and  lose  yourself  in  its  contempla- 
tion.   Time  passes  swiftly  in  gazing  on  its  noble  pro. 


portions,  and  sense  seems  insatiate  of  satisfaction.  I 
do  believe  what  a  noted  traveller  has  said  concerning 
companionship  in  this  place.  There  should  be  none. 
There  should  be  no  guide,  no  friend,  no  speaking 
thing  near  when  Niagara  is  in  view.  For  the  time, 
and  while  its  potent  jpell  is  present,  it  is  the  universe, 
the  voice  of  nature,  the  climax  of  every  wonder,  the 
prodigy  of  all  earthly  prodigies.  I  shall  not  pause  to 
describe  my  feelings  as  I  entered  the  dark  and  blind- 
ing path  behind  the  fall  of  waters.  I  only  remember 
I  was  sensible  of  all  things  save  myself.  You  could 
see  at  times^^^  green  flashing  wall  before  you  ;  you 
could  hear  a  sound  such  aa  never  smote  human  ear 
before  ;  you  could  touch  your  neighbour,  not  know- 
ing where  a  step,  an  inch,  a  stir  might  lead  ;  you 
might  stay  there  a  few  momenta,  a  dreadful  feeling 
possessing  every  fibre  of  your  body,  a  sense  of  utter 
bewilderment  possessing  your  brain.  Think  of  those 
hundred  millions  of  tons  of  water  coming  down  every 
hour  !  Think  of  them  coming  down  every  day,  every 
week,  every  month,  every  year,  every  century  since 
the  memory  of  man  !  When  one  thinks  of  this,  a 
human  laugh  comes  oddly  on  the  ear,  the  idle  chatter 
of  gaiety  seems  an  irreverence,  the  presence  of  man 
himself  seems  a  poor  intrusion.  But  such  things  will 
be  ;  and  when  gazing  has  been  prolonged,  you  will 
find  young  ladies  and  old  gentlemen  wanting  to  take 
headers — and  taking  them  too — in  a  basin  formed  by 
a  circle  of  big  stones  ;  and  the  guide  lends  a  brawny 
arm,  and  down  goes  youth  and  beauty  and  comes  up 
laughing,  and  down  goes  adiposity  and  half  a  cen- 
tury of  years,  and  comes  up  snorting  like  a  walrus. 
And  so  without  any  awe  whatever,  and  with  an  abun- 
dant flow  of  good  spirits,  and  in  a  glow  of  healthy 
warmth,  we  up  and  undo  ourselves,  get  into  our  own 
clothes.and  go  scaniandering  aboutfornew  views.  I  have 
hitherto  spoken  of  the  Lesser  Fall,  which,  indeed,  is 
not  so  much  less  than  the  Horse-shoe  ;  and  if  you 
want  a  description  of  that  place,  be  good  enough  to 
read  the  above  once  more,  give  a  little  play  to  your 
imagination,  and  you  will  be  as  far  distant  from  the 
reality  as  j'ou  can  well  be.  You  must  always  re- 
member that  the  river  into  which  the  Falls  tumble  is 
almost  perfectly  placid  a  few  feet  from  the  base  of  ope- 
rations, and  this  is  due  to  the  cauldrons  into  which 
the  waters  tumble,  and  over  which  they  boil  in  regular 
but  unsavage  quantity.  A  ferry  boat  will  take  you 
across  the  river  to  the  Canadian  shore,  but  you  will 
have  to  climb  a  horrible  hill,  getting  dirty  and  muddy 
and  tired  for  your  trouble.  Far  better  walk  round  to 
the  Suspension  Bridge,  1,268  feet  across,  on  which 
there  is  a  toll  of  a  dollar  for  a  carriage,  and  25  cents 
for  a  pedestrian.  Over  your  head  you  will  see  another 
bridge  on  which  a  railway  runs,  looking  like  a  host  of 
chariots  in  the  clouds.  When  on  the  Canadian  aide — 
and  no  man  should  miss  this — you  see  the  Lesser  Fall 
in  all  its  height  and  depth,  and  you  see  the  Horse- 
shoe in  all  its  magnificence.  You  can  walk  right  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  Horse-shoe,  and  put  your  hand  in  the 
water  an  instant  before  it  is  tossed  into  the  yawning 
abyss  below.  I  can  only  say — stay  here,  linger  here, 
let  no  man  disturb  you  in  drinking  in  at  once  these 
two  sights,  and  as  often  as  you  return  and  gaze  again, 
so  often  will  you  be  possessed  by  the  feeling  that  of 
all  sights  and  sounds  which  gladden  and  amaze  man- 
kind, this  of  Niagara  is  of  them  all  the  greatest. 

And  now,  I  must  hasten  to  the  close.  I  shall  not 
relate  at  length  how  we  drove  ten  miles  off  to  see  Lake 
Ontario,  the  recipient  of  so  many  waters,  basking  in 
the  far  distance  like  a  pearl  in  the  sun  ;  how  we  saw 
the  Whirlpool,  two  miles  below  the  Falls,  roaring  and 
raging  like  mad,  flinging  defiance  at  all  comers,  and 
making  such  a  terrible  to-do,  that  once  seen  it  is  never 
forgotten  ;  how  we  drove  through  a  country  the  very 
air  of  which  was  redolent  of  fruit ;  how  we  shook 


peaches  from  trees,  and  boxed-the-fox  for  apples  and 
pears  and  gi'apes  and  other  refreshing  edibles  ;  how 
we  saw  two  great  fires,  one  in  a  mill  and  one  in  the 
railway  station,  and  how  Niagara  was  powerless  to  put 
them  out ;  how  our  glorious  Pulman  Palace  Car  was 
burned  to  ashes  in  company  with  'six-and-twenty  rail- 
way waggons,  a  big  hotel,  a  dozen  telegraph  poles,  and 
a  few  houses  ;  how  Young  America  stood  calmly  by 
viewing  the  blinding  conflagration,  and  "guessing 
there  was  a  bit  of  a  show  ;"  how  the  Lord  Mayor  tele- 
graphed our  sympathy  to  Mr.  Pulman  and  Mr.  Pul- 
man telegraphed  back  that  the  Car  James  Fisk  was  on 
its  way  to  take  us  home  ;  how  we  got  into  the  James 
Fisk  at  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  into  his  beds 
beautifully  made  by  Sambo  about  twelve  o'clock  that 
night  ;  how  we  slept,  male  and  female,  in  the  same 
car,  and  dressed  under  European  but  not 
American  difficulties  in  the  morning ;  how  some 
of  us  went  this  way  and  some  that  ,  until  finally 
we  met  in  New  York.  What  remains  to  be  said 
now  ?  I  have  told  you  of  American  life  as  I  saw  it 
and  American  generosity  as  I  found  it.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  pleasant  time,  dimmed  as  it  was  by  illness 
and  worry  and  that  sort  of  social  bustle  which  I  hate. 
I  have  writtsn  this  letter  at  home  by  my  own  fire.«ide, 
and,  as  I  have  written,  I  thought  of  that  splendid  city 
and  that  great  race  from  which  I  have  so  lately  parted. 
I  think  I  see  them  now,  rushing,  roaring,  fighting, 
scheming,  giving  and  taking  dreadful  bruises  for  the 
sake  of  dear  Dollardom.  I  see  them  smiling  on  bad 
deeds  and  cheering  bad  men.  I  hear  them  boasting 
and  swaggering  and  defying  nations.  But  high  above 
this  turbulence,  superior  to  this  wild  deray  and  tumult 
of  Mammon,  calm  in  the  confidence  of  recognised 
power  and  ever-widening  influence,  I  see  the  two 
Angels  of  Light  and  Love.  Here  the  orphan  boy  is 
taught  to  read.  Here  there  is  no  complaining  in  the 
streets.  Here  every  man  can  put  forth  his  own  right 
arm  and  catch  the  reward  of  his  labour.  Here  the 
aged  and  maimed  and  distressed  are  tended  and  made 
happy.  The  might  of  this  people  has  not  sapped 
the  emotions  of  the  heart  nor  made  arid  the 
streams  of  pity  and  affection.  They  have  their 
faults  and  they  have  their  virtues  ;  and  .they 
are  great  in  both.  But  whether  they  be  regarded  as 
experimentalists  in  the  great  problem  of  Self-Govern- 
ment,  or  fortune-hunters  in  a  country  of  inexhaustible 
resources  and  matchless  extent,  orsimplyas  a  nation  of 
men  unique,  peculiar,  indigenous,  they  are  assuredly 
the  foremost  workers  in  the  world,  the  greatest  out- 
come of  the  fruitful  past. 

CHILDREN  AT  PLAY. 
One  lovely  morn  in  summer  time, 

Baueath  an  elm  tree's  shade, 
Linked  hand  in  hand,  a  joyous  band 

Of  happy  cliildreu  played. 

I  stood  and  watched  them  as  they  romped 

In  noisy,  childish  mirth. 
Alas  !  I  said  how  soou  are  fled 

The  brightest  days  of  earth  1 

It  seems  to  me  but  yesterday 

I  was  myself  a  child, 
And  played  like  ye  in  happy  glee. 

As  joyous  and  as  wild. 

¥our  merry  laugh  and  ringing  shouts 

Brins:  back  to  memory 
Ihat  saasou  fair  when  giief  and  care 

Were  yet  unknown  to  me. 

When  life  was  like  a  summer  day. 

All  suuiihine,  clear  and  bright, 
Without  a  cloud  to  dim  or  shroud 

Its  pure,  unsullied  light. 

Wheieare  they  now,  my  boyhood's  fnenda, 
Whose  hands  were  clasped  in  mine, 

Who  romped  and  played  beneath  its  shade 
With  joy  as  great  as  thine  ? 

Play  on,  young  hearts,  in  gladness  shout. 

Be  happy  while  you  may  ; 
When  childhood's  o'er,  you'll  find  no  more 

Such  joys  ye  know  to-day. 


The  rapid  and  daily  increasing  sale  of  Williams  and  Go  's 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Prices,  from  la.  8d.  to  2s  lOd.  per  lb. 
25  Capel-street,  Dublin. 
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OUR  PRIZE  PAGE. 

-  For  the  encouragement  of  the  ingenious  and  the 
amusement  of  our  readers  we  intend  giving  £1  per 
\yeek  in  prizes,  in  two  sums  of  ten  shillings  each,  to  be 
awarded,  two  each  week  successively',  to  the  contributor 
of  the  best  original  Conundrum,  the  best  original 
Double  Acrostic,  the  best  original  Arithmetical  Puzzle, 
the  best  original  Charade,  and  the  best  answer  to  the 
question  we  shall  propound. 

Each  competitor  must  write  under  a  nom  dt  plume, 
but  must  also  send  his  or  her  proper  name  and  address 
the  latter  to  be  published  only  in  case  of  winning  the 
prize.  Each  envelope  must  be  distinctly  endorsed — 
"Prize  (charade,  conundrum,  or  acrostic,  as  the  case 
maj'  be)  Competition."  Clear  and  correct  answers 
must,  of  course,  be  sent  with  the  various  questions. 
It  must  be  understood  also  that  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  various  contributions 
as  well  as  that  which  may  receive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  decisions. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  winner  of  each  prize 
will  be  published  in  this  column,  and  a  Post-office 
order  for  the  amount  forwarded  the  same  day. 

One  week  will  be  allowed  to  competitors,  that  is  to 
say',  communications  may  be  sent  in  up  to  the 
Friday  after  the  publication  of  the  jiaper.  All  re- 
ceived after  that  day  will  be  destroyed  unopened.  On 
the  day  fortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each 
competition,  the  prizes  will  be  announced  and  the 
winners'  names  published  the  succeeding  week. 

Last  week  we  announced  that  for  that  occasion  only 
we  would  award  four  prizts  of  Ten  Shillings  each  and 
one  prize  of  One  Pound  as  follows  ; — 

For  the  best  Original  Charade — Ten  Shillings. 

For  the  best  Original  Conundrum — Ten  Shillings- 

For  the  best  Double  Acrostic — Ten  Shillings. 

For  the  best  Arithmetical  Puzzle — Ten  Shillings. 

For  the  best  Answer  to  the  question,  "  Why  should 
we  read  the  Despatch  ?" — One  Pound. 

We  hope  to  publish  the  successful  answers  next  week 
and  the  winners'  names  and  addresses  the  week  after  ; 
but  we  have  received  such  a  number  of  communica- 
tions that  it  may  be  impossible  for  us  to  deal  with 
them  all  impartially  in  the  time. 

Ttis  week  we  offer  two  prizes  of  Ten  Shillings  each 
as  follows  : — 

For  the  best  Original  Charade — Ten  Shillings. 

For  the  best  Double  Acrostic — Ten  Shillings. 

Answers  in  -accordance  with  the  above  conditions 
must  be  received  on  or  before  Friday  next,  and  the 
prizes  will  be  published  on  this  day  fortnight. 


douhle  acrostic. 
A  worthless  kiivz  \tou1i1  often  spin. 

But  first  woulrl  paint  his  face, 
And  in  a  woman's  clothes  would  tiress 

To  Viin  his  women's  grace. 

1.  At  this  great  feast  the  Romans  had 

A  licence  unrestrained. 

2.  Tliis  man  o'er  l>ishops  overlooks, 

And  himour  great  has  gained. 

3.  A  title  tliis  of  Saturn  s  wife 

To  everyone  well-know  n. 

4.  A  pope's  decree  by  this,  no  doubt, 

I'd  everyone  is  shown. 

5.  This  is  the  last,  wlien  'tis  reversed — 

Pray  do  not  think  1  lie. 

6.  For  this  one  is  without  a  name, 

But  pray  don't  ask  me  why. 

Joey  Brown. 

*t*  Solution  next  week. 
A^s^^E^vT()  DortiLE  acrcwc— no.  i. 
Chignons,  thus  : -VapuchiN,  HalO,  InterjectioN,  GaS. 

The  Ae!«  York  Ih  raid,  speaking  of  the  British  an- 
nexation of  the  "  Feejees," '  says  Queen  Victoria,  as 
Sovereign  over  the  group,  takeis  the  place  of  the  lineal 
successors  of  Hoky-poky-winky-wang. 


— c  — 
(H'lX  Ennpean  llirern.) 

1.  — What  river  is% collection  of  consonants? 

2.  — AVhat  river  is  a  place  of  entertainment? 

3.  — What  river  is  invisible  ? 

4.  ~What  river  is  a  colour  .' 

5.  ^WnAT  river  is  amphibious? 

(;._\VnAT  river,  may  the  writer  say,  composed  these  co- 
nundrums? 

»,*  Answers  in  our  next. 

ANSWERS  TO  CONUNDRUMS  LAST  WEEK. 

1.  Because  it's  pointed.  2.  The  oaks  (hoax).  3  Wien 
the  mavor  (mare)  is  in  it.  4.  'J  he  dyer,  because  he  dyes 
(dies)  to  live.  5.  Because  he's  a  man  of  size  (sighs),  fi. 
Knox  (knocks).  7.  Because  he's  a  retlectoi-.  K.  Cain, 
when  he  took  Abel's  (a  Bell's)  life.  9.  Because  it  will  make 
fir  fire.    10.    Because  his  greatest  work  was  only  a  dream. 


1.  Warwick. 
5.  Ambush. 


CI)  limb  ^s, 

o 

— o — ■ 

In  a  pleasant  first  I  went  to  the  shore, 

Where  six  of  second  had  fun  galore  ; 

Over  the  third  on  a  yachting  race. 

What  fun  was  there  for  the  foremost  place  ! 

We  envii'd  not  last  (jn  his  throne  of  state  ; 

We  courted  danger,  defying  fate  ; 

And  when  night  darkened  the  earth  and  sea, 

We  lilted  a  polka  or  troUed  a  glee. 

Or  read  of  my  whole  of  famed  renown, 

Who  wore  the  purple,  but  not  the  crown. 

T.  O'F. 

Solution  in  our  next. 

ANSWERS  TO  CHARADES. 

2.    Wanderer.    3.    Wallace.    4.  Lifeboat. 


LILIES. 


Sweetest  of  all  the  flowers  that  grow. 
Beautiful  lilies,  I  love  you  so  ; 
Sweet  music  I  hear  in  your  fairy  bolls. 
Which  to  me  a  sad,  sweet  story  tells, 
A  story  of  long  ago. 

It  tells  me  of  one  with  handsome  face, 
With  love-lit  eyes,  and  a  manly  grace, 
Who  whispered  sweet  words  in  my  willing  ear, 
AVhile  each  day  1  lived  grew  still  more  dear 
That  well  remembered  face. 

It  tells  me  of  a  balmy  eve  in  May, 
Of  a  lily  so  sweet  he  stole  away  ; 
He  vow-ed  from  that  lily  ne'er  to  part. 
And  spoke  of  the  love  that  fiUed  his  heart— 
A  love  to  last  for  aye. 

Ah,  lilies,  your  music  grows  sad  at  last  ; 
On  your  pure  white  bells  my  tears  fall  fast  ; 
For  far  away  is  my  darling  now. 
And  sorrow  has  lined  my  once  smooth  brow— 
Jly  happy  days  are  past. 

But  1  listen  again,  and  a  clear,  sweet  tone 
Bids  me  hope,  e'en  though  those  days  are  gone  ; 
For  brighter  ones  maybe  yet  in  store — 
We  may  meet  again,  and  for  evermore 
Our  hearts  and  lives  be  one. 

So,  beautiful  lilies,  I'll  love  you  .still ; 
At  your  perfume  sweet  my  heart  will  thrill  ; 
I'll  inhale  to  the  last  your  fragrant  breath. 
And  lilies,  fair  lilies,  I'll  weep  of  your  death. 
While  memory  lingers  still. 

And  though  withered  and  brown  your  bells  may  be, 
Like  one  I  perhaps  may  some  day  see. 
Yet  I'll  treasure  you  always,  and  ever  bear 
A  tender  love  to  your  kindred  fair, 
For  speaking  hope  to  me. 


King  Gomba,  of  Africa,  has  made  use  of  the  new 
cable  to  say  to  Boston — "  Last  missionary  just  been 
to  bake,  rather  thin  ;  send  something  corpulent." 

A  movement  is  on  foot  having  for  its  object  the 
organization  of  a  friendly  visit  of  English  volunteers 
to  Moscow  in  the  course  of  next  summer. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  returned  to  Carlton  House-terrace, 
and  he  is  now  engaged  on  an  article  for  the  Contem- 
porary Rerinb  in  which  he  will  reply  to  the  criticisms 
on  his  present  article  on  Ritualism. 

M.  Avegdon,  banker  and  Austiian  Consvd  at  Nice, 
blew  out  his  brains  the  5th  November.  His  establish- 
ment stopped  payment  that  evening,  and  two  of  the 
clerks  have  been  arrested.  The  affair  has  caused  a 
great  sensation  there. 

C!olonel  Kam  Brenbury,  of  Moyle,  Carlow.  died 
Nov.  5,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  SIS  years  ;  he  was 
greatly  respected  and  was  most  charitable.  His  largs 
estates  and  funded  propert}-  goes  to  his  relatives- 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Gough  and  Thonws  M'Clintock  Bun- 
bury,  Esq.  The  latter  gentleman  was  mi\i'ried  lately  to 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Bruen,  Esq.,  M,P., 
Carlow, 


— o  

The  following  problems  are  submitted  for  solution. 
The  answers  will  be  given  in  our  next,  and  the  names 
of  those  who  send  correct  solutions  will  be  published 
on  the  succeeding  Saturday.  Problems  sent  for  pub- 
lication must  be  accompanied  hiy  clear  and  correct 
solutions. 

Problem  No.  III. 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 

White  to  move,  and  checkmate  in  four  moves. 


Game  played  betw 
WHITE.  I 
A  I 
P  to  K  4  I 
Kt  to  K  B  3 
B  to  Q  B  4  I 
P  to  Q  Kt  4 
P  to  U  B  3 
P  to  Q  4 
P  takes  P 
Castles 
P  to  K  R  3 
Kt  to  Q  B  3 
B  to  Q  3 
B  to  K  Kt  5 
B  to  K  R  4 
Kt  takes  K  Kt  P 
B  takes  P 
Kt  to  Q  5 
P  to  K  5 
Kt  takes  Kt  (ch) 
Q  to  K  R  5 
Ci  R  to  K  sq 
R  takes  R 
Q  to  K  R  7  (ch) 
R  t.akes  B,  and  wins 


een  A  and  B. 

BLACK 

B 

1.  P  to  K  4 

2.  Kt  to  Q  B  3 
3  B  to  a  B  4 

4.  B  takes  P 

5.  B  to  Q  B  4 
(i.  P  takes  P 
7.  B  to  Q  Kt  3 

P  to  Q  3 
Kt  to  K  B  3 
Kt  to  Q  R  4 

11.  Castles 

12.  P  to  K  R  3 

13.  P  to  K  Kt  4 

14.  P  takes  Kt  (c) 

15.  B  takes  Q  P 
It).  P  to  Q  B  3 
17.  B  takes  K  P 
IS.  B  takes  Kt 

19.  R  to  K  sq 

20.  R  takes  R  (6) 

21.  B  to  K  3 

22.  K  to  B  sq 


9. 
10. 


(a)  B  takes  Q  P,  appears  preferable  — (fc)  B  to  K  3  wou 
have  been  the  proper  move  at  this  point. 

Solution  of  Problem  No.  1. 

white.  I  BLACK. 

1.  KtoQKt7  I  1.  BtoKBsq 

2.  Kt  to  K  4  I  2.  B  to  Q  B  4 

3.  Kt  to  Q  2  3.  B  takes  B 

4.  Kt  to  K  B  3  (mate)  | 

Solution  of  Problem  No.  11. 


BLACK. 

K  to  K  B  G  or  8  (a)  (6 
K  moves 


white. 

1.  B  to  K  B  8  1. 

2.  B  to  K  R  5  2. 

3.  R  mates 

(n)|If  K  to  K  S,  R  to  K  Kt  sq  (ch),  and  mates  with  B. 
(h)  If  K  takes  Kt,  R  to  K  4,  and  mates  next  move. 


A  New  York  family  containing  four  daughters  came 
near  starving  to  death  because  the  cook  left  and  none 
of  the  girls  even  knew  how  to  make  tea. 

The  T'ines'  correspondent  at  Allahabad  telegraphs 
that  Afghan  affairs  appear  to  be  taking  a  favourable 
turn. 

There  has  lately  been  an  unusual  number  of  courts- 
martial  held  on  men  of  the  16th  Regiment,  quartered 
at  Plymouth,  the  charges  being  in  several  cases  of  a 
frivolous  character.  One  such  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  a  court-martial  for  two  days.  At  four  a.m., 
on  the  31st  of  October,  the  wind  blew  open  the 
door  of  the  Plymouth  Citadel,  and  the  prisoner,  a  pri- 
vate of  the  16th  Regiment,  who  was  on  guard,  shouted 
for  the  corporal  to  close  it.  In  the  meantime  a  captain 
entered,  and  the  prisoner  was  accused  of  neglecting  to 
challenge  him.  The  man  said  he  had  challenged  him, 
and  the  officer  said  he  had  not.  The  former  was  ac- 
cordingly placed  under  arrest.  A  court-martial  was 
ordered,  and  the  man.  on  comingbefore  it.  found  three 
fresh  charges,  of  whieh  he  had  no  notice,  brought 
against  him.  Fortun.ately  the  president  had  a  clear 
perception  of  what  was  in  justice  due  to  the  accused, 
and  insisted  on  a  searching  investigation,  which  re- 
sulted, at  a  late  hour,  in  the  prisoner's  acquittal,  the 
prosecuter  being  remanded. 


Nov.  14,  1874.] 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


TiNCTURK  OF  Cloves,  Nut.meg,  Allspice,  Cinj^amon, 
&c.,  may  all  be  prepared  by  infusing  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  aromatios  in  sti-ong  spirits.  They  may 
he  converted  into  plain  useful  liqueurs  by  the  addition 
of  fine  sugar,  but  they  must  then  be  carefully  filtered. 

Noyau. — To  a  quart  of  pure  brandy  or  aquavitie 
put  six  ounces  of  French  prunes,  with  the  kernels 
broken  ;  two  ounces  of  sound  peach,  nectarine,  or 
apricot  kernels  bruised,  a  few  grains  of  celery  seed, 
and  a  flavour  of  rind  or  essence  of  lemon,  or  S?\'ille 
oranges.  Infuse  for  ten  days  or  more  in  a  warm  place, 
and.  adding  a  half  pint  of  water,  filter. 

Apple  Sauce. — Pare,  core,  and  slice  four  or  five 
juicy  baking  apples  and  roast  them  ;  or  simmer  them 
in  a  saucepan,  with  a  little  water  to  keep  them  from 
burning,  a  bit  of  lemon  peel,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Take 
care  they  do  not  burn,  and  when  quite  soft  pour  off 
the  superfluous  moisture,  and  beat  them  up  with 
pounded  sugar  to  taste  and  a  bit  of  butter.  Boasting 
is  both  best  and  easiest.  Bi  ead  crumbs  or  panada  may 
be  added.  If  for  pig  or  goose  much  sugar  is  objection- 
able. For  brown  apple-sauce,  stew  the  pared  fruit, 
drain  and  add  brown  gravy  ;  beat  up  and  season  highly 
than  cayenne  and  pepper.    This  suits  many  tastes. 

Orange  Cream. — Wipe  with  a  damp  towel,  and 
grate  and  put  aside  the  thick,  coarse  parts  of  i.  Seville 
orange  rind  ;  then  pare  and  boil  the  skin  till  soft, 
changing  the  water.  Beat  this  in  a  marble  mortar, 
and  put  to  it  a  spoonful  of  brandy,  the  juice  of  the 
orange  sti'ained,  four  ounces  of  tine  sugar,  and  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs.  Beat  these  ingredients  thoroughly 
■well  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then,  by  degrees, 
mi,\.  with  them  a  pint  of  cream  that  has  been  boiled. 
Keep  beating  till  the  whole  is  cold  ;  then  put  it  into 
custard  cups,  and  set  these  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling 
water  to  thicken.  Wipe  the  cups,  let  the  cream 
thicken  further  by  cooling,  and  garnish  with  thin  par- 
ings of  preserved  orange  chip.s.  By  the  addition  of 
i-singlass  this  cream  may  be  made  iu  a  mould. 

To  Roast  Red  Deer. — Season  the  haunch  lightly 
by  rubbing  it  well  with  mixed  spices.  Soak  it  for  six 
hoursln  claret  and  a  quarter  pint  of  best  vinegar,  or  the 
fresh  juice  of  three  lemons  ;  turn  it  frequently,  and 
baste  with  the  liquor.  Strain  the  liquor  in  which  the 
venison  was  soaked  ;  add  to  it  fresh  butter,  melted, 
and  with  tliis  baste  the  haunch  the  whole  time  it  is 
roasting.  Fifteen  minutes  before  the  i-oast  is  drawn, 
remove  the  pajier  and  froth,  and  brown  it.  For  sauce, 
take  the  contents  of  the  dripping  jian,  add  a  half-pint 
of  clear  brow'u  gravy,  drawn  from  venison,  or  full- 
aged  heath  venison.  Boil  them  up  together,  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  walnut  catsup,  and  pour  the  sauce 
round  the  meat. 

Cock-a-Leekie. — Boil  from  four  to  six  pounds  of 
good  shin  beef,  well  broken,  till  the  liquor  is  very 
good.  Strain  it,  and  \>ut  to  it  a  capon  or  large  fowl, 
trussed  as  for  boiling,  and,  when  it  boils,  half  the 
quantity  of  blanched  leeks  intended  to  be  used,  well 
cleaned,  and  cut  in  inch  lengths,  or  longer  Skin  this 
carefully.  In  a  half  hour  add  the  remaining  part  of 
the  leeks  and  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt.  This 
souf)  must  be  very  thick  of  leeks,  and  the  first  part  of 
them  must  be  boiled  down  into  the  soup  till  it  becomes 
a  lubricous  com]iound.  Sometimes  the  capon  is  served 
in  the  tureen  with  the  soup.  Some  people  thicken 
cock-a-leokie  with  the  flour  of  oatmeal.  Those  who 
dislike  so  much  of  the  leeks  may  substitute  greens  or 
spinach  for  one-half  of  them. 

Rice  Cake  for  the  Centre  of  a  Table. — Boil 
slowly  as  much  rice  as  you  require  ;  when  you  feel  it 
quite  soft,  let  it  cool  and  then  work  it  well  with  a 
wooden  spoon  into  a  paste.  For  four  ounces  of  rice 
take  a  quart  of  boiled  cream,  in  which  the  peel  of  a 
lemon  has  been  infused.  Let  them  soak  till  the  rice 
has  absorbed  all  the  cream  and  is  swelled.  Sweeten 
this  with  fine  sugar,  and  season  with  juice  and  the 
peel  of  a  lemon.  When  cool,  add  the  best  yolks  of 
eight  eggs,  the  whites  well  whisked  by  themselves,  and 
also  a  good  jiiece  of  butter.  Kext  pour  four  ounce.s  of 
melted  butter  into  the  mould,  and  turn  it  round  and 
round,  till  the  butter  adheres  in  a  coat  lo  all  sides  of 
it.  Next  cover  the  mould  with  fine  bread  crumbs  ; 
and  this  done,  pour  in  the  cake.  Bake  it  for  an  hour 
in  a  moilerate  oven,  cool  it,  turn  it  upside  down  on  the 
di.-h,  and  garnish  it  with  flowers,  &c.  If  any  of  the 
material  is  left,  roll  it  up  in  the  shape  of  corks,  dip 
them  in  butter  and  fi-y  as  fritters.  Diesstd  round 
fried  parsley  they  are  called  croquets  of  rice.  A 
dozen  sweet  and  a  few  bitter  almonds  chopped  may 
be  put  to  this  cake  ;  and  it  may  be  made  of  vermicelli 
or  served  as  a  pudding  with  custatTl  "sauce. 


Jatttiae. 


(!fpitapj>iana» 


AVhy  is  a  person  with  his  eyes  closed  like  a  defective 
schoolmaster  ?    He  keeps  his  pupils  in  darkness  ? 

Why  is  Asia  like  a  market  in  Christmas  week  ?  Be- 
cause there  is  always  a  Turkey  in  it. 

Why  is  the  sun  like  people  of  fashion  ?  It  turns  the 
night  into  day. 

Why  is  a  picture  like  a  member  of  Parliament  ?  It  is 
(a)  representative. 

Why  is  necessity  like  an  ignorant  solicitor  ?  Because 
it  knows  no  law. 

Why  is  a  rhinoceros  like  a  moderate  tippler  ?  Be- 
cause it  is  content  with  a  single  h'orn. 

How  is  it  that  the  Queen  is  a  poor  g'  ntlewoman  ? 
She  possesses  only  one  crown. 

Why  is  the  camel  the  most  irascible  animal  in  the 
world  ?    He  always  has  his  back  up. 

Why  are  young  ladies  at  the  breaking-up  of  a  party 
like  arrows  ?  Because  they  can't  go  off  without  beaux, 
and  are  in  a  quiver  till  they  get  them. 

Why  is  the  world  like  a  piano  ?  Because  it  is  full 
of  sharps  and  flats. 

On  what  grounds  may  confectioners  be  considered 
very  mercenary  lovers  ?  Because  they  sell  their 
"  kisses." 

What  is  the  most  suitable  dower  for  a  widow  ?  Wi- 
dower. 

When  are  tailorfe  and  house  agents  in  the  same  busi- 
ness V    When  they  gather  the  rents. 

Why  are  jokes  like  nuts  ?  Because  the  drier  they 
are  the  better  they  crack. 

Why  is  life  like  a  riddle  ?  Because  you  must  give 
it  up. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  milkmaid  and  a 
swallow  ?  One  skims  the  milk  and  the  other  skims 
the  water. 

Why  does  a  man  sneeze  three  times  ?  Because  he 
can't  help  it. 

What  ties  two  people,  yet  touches  only  one  ?  A 
wedding  ring. 

Why  should  you  cross  Waterloo  Bridge  to  answer 
this  conundrum  ?    Because  there 'you'll  be  tol(le)d. 

Why  is  water  in  a  filter  like  the  fortune  of  a  spend- 
thrift '!  Because  it  soon  runs  through  and  leaves  many 
matters  behind  to  settle. 

Why  is  an  ill-made  coach  wheel  like  a  gang  of  scamps 
playing  at  caids  '!  Because  it  is  composed  of  a  circle 
of  bad  fellows  (felloes)  very  rough-spoken,  and  knave 
(nave)  in  the  centre. 

Which  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  produces  the 
lightest  men  ?  In  Ireland  there  are  men  of  Cork,  in 
Scotland  tliere  are  men  of  A^r,  but  in  England,  on  the 
river  Thames,  there  are  lighter-men. 

A  gentleman  who  had  been  visiting  the  Holy  Land, 
was  relating  to  a  school-teacher  his  adventure  in 
a.scendiug  Mount  Ararat,  where  Noah  first  touched 
tlie  dry  land,  and  where  the  ark  rested.  One  incident 
connected  with  the  trip  was  the  trouble  that  he  had 
with  an  ass  that  he  had  hired  to  cany  him  up,  and 
who  flatly  refused  to  do  duty  after  going  half  of  the 
distance,  and  in  trying  to  urge  the  creature  along,  he 
backed  over  a  precipice,  and  broke  his  neck.  On 
the  following  day,  a  teacher  asked,  in  the  course  of  a 
lesson,  what  notable  event  transpired  on  Mount  Ararat. 
"  I  know,"  said  a  bright  little  fellow,  about  six  years 
of  age.  "  Well,  tell  us,"  said  the  teacher,  not  a  little 
proud  of  his  pupil.  "  Mr.  Smyth's  jackass  tumbled 
over  a  prcipice,  and  broke  his  neck,"  was  the  prompt 
reply, 

A  Better  Hali'. — A  sailor,  being  asked  how  he  liked 
his  bi-ide,  is  reported  to  have  remarked.  "  Why,  d'ye 
see,  I  took  her  to  be  only  half  of  me  as  the  parson 
says  ;  but  dash  me.  if  she  isn't  twice  as  much  as  I  am, 
I'm  only  a  tar,  and  she's  a  tartar." 

Young  America. — School  Marm  (pointing  to  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet) — "  Come  now  ;  what  letter 
is  that  ?"  Young  America — "  I  shan't  tell  you." 
School  Marm — "  You  won't.  But  yoil  must.  Come, 
now;  what  ist?"  Young  America — I  shan't  tell  you. 
I  didn't  come  here  to  leach  you,  but  for  you  to  teach 
me." 

Bannockbdrn. — Two  English  gentlemen,  some  time 
ago,  visited  the  field  of  Bannockburn,  so  celebrated 
for  the  defeat  of  Edward's  army  by  the  Scottish  forces. 
A  sensible  countryman  pointed  out  to  them  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hostile  nations — the  stone  where  Bruce's 
standard  was  fixed  during  the  battle ;  and  highly  pleased 
with  his  attentions,  the  gentlemen  on  leaving  him, 
pressed  his  acceptance  of  a  crown  piece.  "  Na,  na," 
said  the  honest  man,  returning  the  money,  "  keep  your 
crown  piece  ;  the  English  hae  paid  dear  eneugh  akeady 
for  seeing  the  field  of  Bannockburn." 


— o- 

(Specially  Contributed.) 
In  Kailyie  Parish  Churchyard,  near  Peebles  : — 
Gulioliiius  Horsburgh, 
De  eoilem  obit, 
Edinburg,  Septimo 
Julii,  1710,  Anuo 
iEtat  XXIV. 
Of  four  and  twenty  years,  here  lies 
The  apparent  chief  of  two  ohl  families — 
The  Horsburgh,  of  that  ilk,  anil  the  Tait,  of  Pirn, 
Lies,  in  one  person,  in  this  isle  and  urn— 
A  man  of  courage,  strength,  and  comely  feature, 
Of  a  good  temper  and  obliging  nature. 

Formerly  in  the  old  Church  of  St.  Botolpb,  AlderS- 
gate  :— 

Close  to  her  husbaml,  Frances,  joined  once  more, 

Lie  here  one  dust,  which  was  one  flesh  before. 

Here,  as  injoineil,  his  sister  Anne  remains. 

Here  laid  one  dust,  three  bodies  this  contains. 

Til'  Almighty  source  of  things,  the  immense  Three-Cue, 

Will  raise  three  bodies  from  this  dust  alone. 

In  a  churchyard  near  Stirling  : — 

Janet  Reid's  body  doth  lie  here. 

Who  died  by  drinking  Ail  threy  wat'.T. 
If  she'd  stuck  to  the  b^er,  or  the  guid  strong  and  clear 

She'd  been  alive,  and  nothing  the  matter. 

In  Anstruther  Churchyard  : — 

Oh,  earth  !  Oh,  earth!  if  thou  hast  but 

A  rabbit-hole  to  spair, 
Oh,  grant  the  graft  to  Tammy's  corp, 

That  it  may  nestle  thair; 
And  press  thou  light  on  him,  now  dead, 

That  was  sae  slim  and  wee. 
For,  weal  I  wat,  w  hen  he  was  quick, 

He  lightly  prest  on  thee. 

In  Tewkesbury  Churchyard  :— 

My  friends  lament  their  loss  to  see, 
Because  so  soon  death  cut  off  me; 
Their  joys  iu  Hcav'n  will  be  full  store 
When  Christ  shall  say.  Cease,  weep  no  more. 

In  Comrie  Churchyard,  Perthshire  ; — 
Jly  faithful  friend,  my  wife  so  dear. 
She  is  not  dead,  but  slcepeth  here; 
Great  is  the  loss  I  sustain, 
But  hope  in  Heaven  to  meet  again. 

In  Glasford  Churchyard,  Lanarkshire  ; — 
Like  crooked  forest  trees  we  stand, 
And  some  are  marked  to  fall ; 
The  axe  will  smite  at  Uod  s  command. 
And  soon  shall  smite  us  all. 
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In  Lillington  Churchyard,  Dorset,  on  a  man  named 
Cole,  date  1GC7  :— 

Reader,  you  have  within  this  grave 

A  Cole  rak't  up  iu  dust; 
His  courteous  Kate  saw  it  was  late, 

And  that  to  bed  he  must, 
Soe  all  was  swept  up  to  be  kept 

Alive  until  the  day  , 
The  trump  should  blow  it  up  and  show, 

The  Cole  but  sleeping  hiy  ; 
Then  do  not  doubt,  the  Cole  s  not  out, 

Though  it  in  ashes  lyes. 
That  little  sparke,  now  in  the  darke, 

Will  like  the  phoenyx  rise. 

In  East  Alliugton  Churchyard,  Devonshire,  on 
EHzabeth,  wife  of  Richard  Wood,  1662  :— 

Eliza's  .=ioul,  a  giaffe  divine. 
With  clay  was  fashioned  into  Wood, 

The  .,ree  did  suddenly  decline. 
The  fruit  was  blasted  in  the  bud. 

In  Worcester,  on  Alex.  Nequam  (or  Bad),  Canon  of 
Exeter,  1227  :— 

A  man  discreet,  in  manners  debonair, 

Bad  name,  black  face,  but  his  life  good  and  fair. 

In  Burford  Churchyard,  Shropshire  : — 
For  as  you  are,  as  once  was  I, 
And  as  I  am  so  shall  you  be  ; 
Although  that  yuu  be  fair  and  young. 
Wise,  wealthy,  hardy,  stout,  and  strong. 

In  Ballochdorau  Churchyard,  Sutherland  : — 
Donald  M'Murrough  here  lies  low, 
111  to  his  friend,  waur  to  his  foe. 
True  to  his  uiaster  iu  Weird  and  woe. 


In  our  Velvetand  Cloth  ^L■^ntle  Warerooms  we  are  showmga 
large  assortment  of  Mantles  and  Jackets,  plain  aud  trimmed, 
witli  all  the  fashionable  Furs  for  the  coming  Season.  The 
Work  being  carried  on  on  the  premises,  and  under  our 
own  immeiliate  Supervision,  customers  have  a  guarantee 
of  carelul  attention  being  paid  to  their  orders.  Brooke 
Tyrrell,  Skin  Dresser  and  Manufacturing  Furrier,  S<S  Urat- 
t*n-iitre«t. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[Nov.  14,  1874. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days  after 
they  are  received  ;  and  occasionally,  owing  to  their  num- 
ber, some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  ara  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  it  any, 
i-emuneration  they  expect  for  their  contributions.  Atten- 
tion to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  where  stamps  are  en- 
closed for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  tUem ;  but,  if  our  rule  is  complied 
with,  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely  if  found 
unsuitable. 

JOANITE. — Goethe  is  pronounced  as  though  spelled  Gaytay. 

.An  Idle  Bloke. — Before  you  attempt  to  compete  for  a 
clerkship  in  any  bank  you  must  improve  yourself  in  spell- 
ing. This  is  the  grave  defect  in  the  letter  you  send.  Y  our 
writing  is  irregular  but  plain,  and  might  be  easily  im- 
proved by  careful  practice.  Some  persons  alth  ugh  hold- 
ing the  pen  against  all  rule  can  write  well ;  but  the  proper 
way  is  the  easiest  way.  Your  figures  are  well  formed — 
your  riddles  will  lie  dealt  with  in  our  next. 

Stella.. — You  must  be  very  careful  how  you  tamper  with 
eye-styes.  Bathe  your  eyes  in  cold  water,  avoid  reading 
and  strong  light,  and  keep  your  general  health  rather  low, 

purifying  your  blood  as  much  as  possible.  Bufi'  blinds 

are  to  be  preferred  to  white. 

Lady  Flitters. — We  regiet  to  learn  that  you  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  not  having  had  your  queries  answered.  We 
very  seldom  have  such  complaints;  but  lately  we  have 
been  overwhelmed,  and  perhaps  in  the  temporary  con- 
fusion your  letter  was  missed.  If  you  send  again  we  shall 
be  happy  to  give  you  all  possible  information. 

Medical.— It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  know 
something  of  classics  before  entering  the  meilical  profes- 
sion. If  you  desire  to  graduate  in  Trinity  College  you 
must  study  at  least  nine  or  twelve  months,  so  as  to  pass 
the  entrance  examination.  But  if  you  mean  to  enter  at 
the  College  of  Surgeons  you  will  have  to  pass  the  entrance 
examination  in  arts,  and  you  must  know  something  of  the 
fii-st  thrte  books  of  Euclid,  and  be  able  to  translate  the 
Gospel  of  J  ohn  from  the  Greek,  and  one  or  two  books  of 
the  .lEueid.  As  you  say  you  are  19,  you  are  too  old  to  go  to 
Sfehool,  and,  therefore,  you  ought  to  engage  a  private 
tutor — a  course  which  industriously  pursued  is  usually  the 
cheapest  and  speediest  in  the  end. 

D.  L.  P. — '•  Partant  pour  la  Patrie"  may  be  translated, 
"  They  leave  for  Country,  or  Home,"  and  "  Partant  pour 

la  Syrie"  "  lliey  leave  lor  Syria."  The  binding  of  the 

Despatch,  in  two  volumes  since  th?  commencement  of 
"  Taken  at  the  Flood"  would  cost  about  4s. 

PatricIv  wishes  to  know  when  and  by  whom  was  the  Abbey 
of  Boyle,  county  Roscommon,  erected.    Will  any  reader 

kindly  help  ?  Moore,  the  poet,  died  in  1852,  in  Sloper- 

ton  Cottage,  in  Westmoreland,  in  his  73id  year.  Im- 
mortelles are  flowers  thrown  on  a  grave  to  signify  that  the 
deceased  is  not  forgotten.  Gloaming  means  that  transi- 
tion from  sunset  to  twilight  in  summer  time  through 
which  nature  is  still  and  dusky  and  shadowy.  Lovers  are 
said  to  meet  in  the  gloaming. 

Roseleaf,  C'ochi.n-Uhi.na.— Waters  is  an  English  name.  

Grey  eyes  are  held  to  denote  cleverness,  acuteness,  and  a 

gentle  disposition.  To  e;et  a  sweetheart,  be  comely  as 

you  can,  neat  in  your  attire,  gentle  in  manner,  honest  in 
your  conversation,  prefer  to  make  others  happy  rather 
than  secure  your  own  convenience — with  such  a  combina- 
tion of  good  qualities  the  admiration  of  the  male  sex  will 

surely  follow.  See  our   notification  concerning  "  A 

Strange  World"  elsewhere.— — The  photograph  enclosed  is 
a  poor  work  of  art,  and  would  do  injustice  to  any  face  and 

figure.  All  nets  cut  the  hair,  and  they  should  not  be 

worn  constantly.  Writing  plain  and  bold. 

Ignoramus.— In  addition  to  your  having  a  licence  to  shoot, 
you  must  also  have  the  permission  of  the  lord  of  the  soil. 
If  not,  you  will  be  prosecuted  for  trespass  and  poaching. 
You  umst  have  the  public  and  the  private  right. 

A  Co.NSTANT  Reader. — At  a  marriage  party  conducted  as 
yours  was;  the  observance  of  stiff  etiquette  would  have 
been  whoUy.out  of  place.  We  are  sorry  you  took  in  the 
public-house  on  youi-  way  home  ;  from  a  place  of  worship 
(and  marriage  is  a  solemn  religious  ceremony)  to  a  public- 
house  is  a  very  bad  transition.  On  ordinary  occasions  a 
best-man  simply  attends  the  bridegroom.  His  duties  are 
formal,  and  not  active.  In  fact,  he  accompanies  his 
friend,  and  does  Uttle  more.  At  a  marriage  break- 
fast the  health  of  the  young  couple  is  proposed  by 
some  old  friend,  and  responded  to  by  the  bride- 
groom.  The  toaKt  of  the  bridesmaids  is  proposed  by  any- 


one, and  responded  to  by  the  best-man  or  the  most  promi 
nent  unmarried  man  present.  These  are  the  only  speeches, 
and  in  high  society  these  are  now  a  days  omitted.  In  plain 
society  everybody  enjoys  him  self  and  herself,  and  there  is 
no  formality  whatever. 
P.  Q.  Q.— This  correspondent  sajs  that  he  "  courted  a  lady 
of  Hue  personal  appearance  for  about  three  years,"  and 
adds,  "  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  I  married  her,  and 
found  that  I  had  be«n  outraj;eously  deceived.  She  was 
made  of  pads,  and  i)utfs,  and  all  sorts  of  tiickle.  When  j 
think  of  the  matter,  it  fairly  makes  me  sick  to  find  out 
huw  deceptive  women  can  be.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  re- 
gularly inveigled.    What  can  I  do  to  right  myself  in  the 

matter  ?  Can  1  get  a  divorce  ?  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that 

the  court  could  help  you  out  of  your  dilemma.  Any  public 
contest  with  your  wife  oii  such  a  subject  would  cover  you 
with  ridicule,  and  would  make  you  a  publie  laughing- 
stock for  life.  'When  a  man  gets  into  such  a  difficulty,  he 
should  keep  silent  about  it,  and  make  the  best  of  the  mat_ 
ter. 

M.  C.  K. — The  average  height  of  clouds  is  between  one  and 
two  miles,  but  highly  electrified  ones  are  much  lower. 
Lightning  clouds  aio  seldom  more  thau  seven  yards  from 
the  ground,  and  often  much  closer.  Some  clouds  are 
about  twenty  square  miles  in  surface,  and  above  a  mile 
in  thickness  ;  whilst  others  are  only  few  yards  in 
thickness. 

E.  C.  C. — Marriages  would  be  infinitely  more  successful  if 
engagements  were  undertaken  with  more  seriousness  ;  the 
future  life  would  be  nobler,  the  preparation  for  which  was 
made  a  matter  of  religion  and  careful  conscience.  It  young 
ladies  who  are  engaged  would  think  less  of  their  em- 
broideries and  more  of  their  future  duties,  it  they  would 
rank  their  outfit  only  a  little  way  below  their  wifehood, 
and  study  to  fit  themselves  for  their  coming  ,work,  rather 
than  to  arrange  their  ribbons  and  laces  satisfactorily,  mar- 
riage would  have  a  brighter  outlook  thau  now,  and  an  ex- 
periment which  so  often  ends  in  tears  and  sorrow  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  flourishing  in  the>full  sunshine  of 
joy  and  love. 

CocK.NEY. — The  dog  will  not  thrive  upon  biscuits  only  ;  a 
proper  amount  of  animal  food  is  necessary  to  its  health. 
A  dog  and  a  wolf  are  of  the  same  race  of  animal. 

S.— Indift'erence  and  "  don't  care"  are  very  bad  qualities.  A 
character  pervaded  l>y  them  will  never  do  any  bright 
things,  and  is  very  likely  to  become  the  victim  of  some 
injurious  habit.  When  troubles  and  Changes  happen, 
they  should  be  met  bravely  and  without  evasion.  En- 
dured or  overcome,  they  bring  golden  lessons  to  a  patient 
and  earnest  heart.  Discipliue  is  the  oue.great  end  of  life, 
and  is  an  ordeal  the  benefit  of  which  should  not  be  lost 
either  by  petulance  or  apathy. 

TUEO. — No  one  is  able  to  tell  the  ciiaracter  by  means  of  the 
handwriting.  It  is  sometimes  considered  indicative  of  cer- 
tain traits  of  the  character,  but  even  then  the  diction  of 
the  epistle  aids  the  attempt  to  guess  as  much  as  the  me- 
chanical strokes  of  which  the  letter  is  composed  in  your 
ease,  for  example,  fancy  might  say  that  you  are  honest, 
frank,  resolute,  vague,  and  superstitious.  If  all  this  bo 
true,  a  great  deal  more  would  have  to  be  found  out  before 
your  character  would  be  known. 

Lottie. — We  dare  say  that  it  is  very  nice  to  fiirt ;  there  is  no 
reason  that  we  could  adduce  which  would  keep  such  a  pro- 
pensity in  check.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
quoted  as  an  authority  for  the  proprietry  of  the  practice. 
Flirts,  we  suppose,  are  something  like  poets — they  are  born 
with  the  propensity ;  they  cannot  acquire  it  by  mere  tuition. 
They  seem  to  be  quite  independent  of  anythmg  approach, 
iug  to  love  in  its  proper  form.  Admiration,  display,  amuse- 
ment, and  power  of  exciting  emulation  in  the  male  sex, 
and  the  capacity  to  inlhct  a  sting  now  and  then,  are  ideals 
which  have  greater  charms  for  them  thau  the  production 
of  any  deep  and  genuine  feeUng  in  a  lover. 

F.  P.— If  you  see  a  young  lady  wearing  a  ring  on  the  third 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  yon  may  presume  she  is  engaged. 
But  there  is  no  rule  for  it.  Y'oung  ladies  are  at  perfect  li- 
berty to  wear  their  rings  on  which  finger  they  please. 
There  is  no  "  language  of  rings,"  the  wedding  ring  ex- 
cepted. 

W.  L.— Peru  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  countries  in  the  world, 
if  its  resources  were  fully  developed.  There  are  many  gold 
mines  in  the  northern  part.  Silver,  too,  is  produced  in 
great  abundance  in  various  provinces  ;  but  the  old  mines 
are  constantly  decaying,  and  new  oues  daily  opened.  The 
towns  shift  with  the  mines.  Peru  is  likewise  the  only 
part  of  Spanish  America  which  produces  quicksilver,  an 
article  of  immense  value,  considering  the  various  purposes 
to  which  it  is  applied,  and  especially  the  purification  of 
gold  and,  silver.  The  principal  mine  of  this  singular  metal 


is  at  a  place  called  Guancavelica,  discovered  in  1567,  wher 
it  is  found  in  a  whitish  mass,  like  brick  ill-burned  The 
substance  is  volatilised  by  fire,  and  received  in  steam  by  a 
combination  of  glais  vessels,  in  which  it  condenses  by 
means  of  a  little  water  at  the  bottom  of  each  vessels  and 
forms  a  pure,  heavy  liquid.  In  Peru  is  found  the  substance 
called  platina,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  eighth 
metal,  and,  from  .its  superior  quaUties,  may  almost  vie 
with  gold  itself. 

Despair.  — We  apprehend  that  the  reason  of  your  remaining 
unmarried  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  you  have  been 
and  are  engaged  in  the  performance  •f  even  a  higher  duty. 
Y'ou  must  not  think  lightly  of  the  happiness  you  have 
thrown  round  about  your  widowed  fathers  hearth,  and 
should  endeavour  to  content  yourself  with  that  pure  satis- 
faction which  arises  from  the  comiciousuess  of  a  paramount 
duty  well  performed. 

SCUOOLBOV.— It  would  take  a  great  deal  of  space  to  explain 
fully  all  you  want  to  know  about  the  Gulf  Stream.  A  few 
facts,  however,  will  prove  interesting.  The  stream  starts 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  having  on  one  side  the  coast  of 
Florida,  and  on  the  other  the  Cuba  and  Bahama  Islands. 
At  its  narrowest  it  is  50  miles  broad,  and  maintains  for 
tremendous  distance  a  velocity  of  five  miles  an  hour.  The 
ships  on  their  way  from  America  to  Ireland  get  into  the 
stream  for  the  sake  of  this  current.  In  its  course  acros^ 
the  Atlantic  it  sweeps  into  two  portions— one  turning  to- 
wards the  Azores,  and  one  towards  the  shore  of  the 
British  Islands  and  Norway.  The  waters  of  the  stream  are  of  a 
deep  indigo  blue,  and  the  boundaries  are  sharply  defined 
against  the  green  of  the  ocean.  It  has  a  temperature  of 
8U  degrees  F.  in  many  places  ;  it  abounds  with  weed  ;  in 
it  may  be  seen  myiiads  of  fish  ;  banks  of  fog  caused  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  heat  stand  along  its  sides.  In  truth,  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  phenomena  in  nature.  Many  writers 
have  niven  many  causes  for  its  existence,  but  it  is  now 
agreed  pretty  well  that  it  is  caused  by  the  action  of  winds 
and  by  evaporation, 

MacMaho.n.— We  doubt  if  you,  an  Irishman,  could  possibly 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  commission  in  the  French  army. 
There  are  thousands  of  Frenchmen  in  the  competition, 
and  any  one  of  them  would  be  preferred  to  you.  Call  on 
or  write  to  the  French  Consul,  Dublin,  and  he  wUl  give 
you  the  particulars.  The  study  of  French  is  best  begun  in 
the  books  i)ubUshed  by  Cassell  and  Co. 

Nos.NlKilAP. — The  hair  enclosed  is  dark  brown.  We  do  not 
know  how  you  stand  towards  the  young  man  to  whom  you 
lent  the  money.  Write  to  him  again,  and  proceed  as 
quietly  as  possible.  Show  no  anger,  and  you  will  have  the 
best  chance  of  getting  your  money.  From  your  letter  we 
j  udge  you  to  belong  to  the  fair  sex,  and,  as  young  women 
don't  usually  lend  cash  to  young  men,  we  would  advise 
you  to  act  very  cautiously.    'The  world  is  unkind. 

L'lNCOMJiiNE. — The  Marquis  of  Ripon  was  lately  on  a 
visit  with  Lord  Kenmare,  in  Kerry.  His  English  ad- 
dress is,  the  Carlton  Gardens,  London,  S.  W.  ;  or  Studley 
Royal,  Ripon  ;  or  Hocton  Hall,  Lincoln.    He  is  married. 

J.  F.  K. — Wash  your  teeth  with  a  gutta-peicha  brush  and 
don't  rub  the  gums.  Y'ou  carmot  expect  to  have  sound 
teeth  unless  you  keep  them  constantly  cleansed,  and  free 
from  particles  of  food.  Stuffing  teeth  with  gutta-percha 
is  oflensive  to  yourself  and  others— the  stuffing  becomes 
unsound  and  causes  a  most  disagreeable  smell. 

Carlo.— A  husband  is  heir  to  his  wife  in  case  of  any  pro- 
perty coming  to  her ;  and  consequently  your  father  is  en" 
titled  to  the  legacy,  and  you  have  no  shadow  of  a  claim  to 
it.    It  is  of  no  consequence  that  your  father  is  a  foreigner. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BREAKING  BREAD. 

Miss  MacMubon,  when  she  saw  O'Connor  turn  round 
the  grove  towards  the  river,  watched  quietly  until  he 
had  passed  from  her  view,  and  than  returned  to  her 
favourite  walk  in  the  upper  part  of  the  garden.  One 
great  object  she  had  gained,  and  that  in  a  manner 
wholly  in  accordance  with  her  feelings  of  propriety. 
She  had  been  aware,  through  her  own  maid,  of  the 
gossip  which  had  been  "  going  the  rounds"  with  re- 
spect to  her  and  her  cousin,  Hugh  MacMahon,  and  the 
turn  it  had  taken  amongst  the  gossippers  in  his  favour, 
and  she  was  not  sorry  to  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  set  the  matter  right  with  Donald  O'Connor, 
of  all  men  living,  without  the  appearance  of  a  personal 
motive,  as  regarded  the  report.  This  she  had  accom- 
plished, not  only  with  the  utmost  delicacy  but  under 
the  circumstances  as  she  appeared  almost  bound  to 
do.  But  was  there  not  an  inmost  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment that  he,  of  all  men,  should  have  suggested 
the  possibility  of  a  marriage  between  her  and  Hugh 
MacMahon?  It, was  certainly  clever  enough  with  re. 
Bpect  to  retaining  the  name,  the  loss  of  which  was 
breaking  her  poor  father's  heart,  and  she  was  afraid 
that  the  suggestion  was  honest  and  sincere.  Altliough 
Donald  had  never  dared,  as  she  said  herself,  to  breathe 
a  preference  for  her  by  word  or  look,  there  had  been  a 
secret,  however  distant,  hope  in  her  heart  th,it  slie  was 
not  indifferent  to  him  ;  and  now — now  was  she  to 
crush  it  for  ever  by  his  calm  and  unequivocal  propo- 
sition, for  it  was  more  than  a  suggestion,  that  she 
should  marry  another  ? 

Here  the  pride  of  the  MacMahona  came  to  her  aid. 
She  blushed  and  frowned  at  the  consciousness  of  her 
weakness  ;  she  stamped  her  foot,  and  went  into  the 
house. 

Ah,  Norah  !  if  you  had  pressed  Donald  a  little 
more  firmly  to  finish  that  sentence  at  which  he 
so  suddenly  hesitated,  you  might  at  least  have  so 
puzzled  him  as  to  have  brought  something  like  pos- 
sible comfort  to  your  heart,  if  he  did  not  in  his  ex- 
citement at  the  moment  come  out  with  the  words 
"  self-torture  it  would  impose." 

But  you  are  gone  in  to  your  father  now,  and  know 
nothing  of  this  ;  and  it  is  pur  fatal  knowledge  of  the 
fact  of  how  the  poor  fellow's  heart  would  have  finished 
the  sentence  that  enables  us  to  lament  over  your  igno- 
rance. How  different  heroes  and  heroines  would  think 
and  act  if  they  knew  as  much  of  themselves  and  of 
each  other  as  an  unfortunate  author  is  obliged  to  know 
— and  to  conceaL 

As  upon  the  first  occasion,  Donald  did  not  return 


home  at  once,  but  took  a  long  walk  through  the  coun- 
try. He  had  still  more  to  think  of  now,  and  some- 
thing, hopeless  as  he  felt  his  heart  to  be,  that  pleased, 
though  it  perplexed  him.  He  had  seen  Hugh  Mac- 
Mahon at  Kilmauhan  several  times.  He  had  not  said 
more  to  Sliss  MacMahon,  either  as  to  his  personal 
appearance  or  his  character,  than  she  must  have  been 
aware  of  herself.  Nay,  he  had  not  said  so  much  as  in 
justice  he  might  have  done,  as  regarded  both.  Hugh 
MacMahon  was  in  truth  a  very  handsome  young  man, 
and  bore  a  high  character  in  every  respect.  His  means 
were  not  ample,  yet  he  had  sought  his  cousin — a  very 
distant  one — with  what  result  our  readers  are  now 
aware.  It  was  not  known,  however,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  general  gossip  had  it  that  Hugh  was  a 
successful  suitor,  and  was  only  staying  away  to  better 
his  fortune  a>»d  come  back. 

Donald,  however,  had  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  enter  into  or  listen  to  the  gossip  of  the  place,  but 
he  had  formed  his  own  opinion  nevertheless.  What 
more  likely,  what  more  natural,  than  that  the  truth 
should  be  just  what  the  gossips  had  laid  it  out  ? 
Donald  was  not  aware,  therefore,  that  he  was  touch- 
ing upon  a  sore  subject  when  he  mentioned  Hugh 
MacMahon's  name  to  Norah.  His  own  belief  was 
that  it  was  true,  and  his  greatest  fear  was  that  Miss 
MacMahon  would  be  embarrassed  when  he  spoke 
of  it.  What  was  he  to  think  now  ?  She  herself  had 
freely  admitted  the  fact  of  his  suit,  and  had  been 
most  unequivocal  in  her  declaration  that  she  had 
put  a  final  stop  to  it.  "  Final — final,"  repeated 
O'Connor  to  himself,  without  knowing  why.  He 
now  reviewed  in  his  mind  every  word,  every  look, 
every  tone  which  had  passed  between  Miss  MacMahon 
and  himself  in  that  interview  of  business,  as  he  might 
call  it,  in  the  garden,  and  his  hopes  were  certainly  not 
lower  than  they  had  ever  been — ah  !  they  could 
hardly  be.  He  was  glad  that  he  craved  the  time 
until  the  following  day  to  meditate  upon  the  business- 
As  regarded  selling,  or  even  letting  the  estate,  his  con- 
scientious opinion  was  at  once  opposed  to  either  plan- 
Was  there  anything  connected  with  the  loss  of  Norah' 
MacMahon  in  either  case  mingled  with  his  conscience' 
No,  reader;  there  was  not.  His  opinion  was  founded 
ujiou  the  best  and  most  unselfish  consideration  that 
he  could  bring  to  bear  upon  bis  judgment. 

O'Connor  felt  that,  no  matter  what  The  MacMahon 
might  say  upon  the  subject  respecting  the  extinction 
of  the  name,  he  was  prohibited,  from  what  had  passed 
between  Miss  MacMahon  and  himself,  from  doing  more 
than  listening  without  an  observation.  So  then,  after 
all  the  time  he  had  taken  to  consider  the  whole  mat- 
ter he  had  not  altered  a  thought,  as  he  walked  up  to 
the  garden  gate  on  the  following  day. 

Miss  MacMahon  saw  him  coming  and  met  him  soon 
after  he  had  entered. 

What  was  there  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
family  that  caused  an  increa.sing  exhibition  of  respect 
in  Donald's  manner  ?  One  might  have  thought  that 
affliction  and  grief  wo\ild  have  called  forth  a  still  more 
cordial  and  affectionate  address  from  Donald  O'Connor, 
who  almost  from  childhood  had  been  on  terms  of  a 
brother's  intimacy,  and  until  her  brother  died  had  al- 
ways called  her  Norah,  with  an  understood  and  ac- 
cepted freedom.  Why,  then,  this  self-imposed  reserve, 


this  unbending  respect  ?  Explain  it,  ye  philosophers 
of  love  ! 

And  had  Mis.s  MacMahon  remarked  and  felt  the 
difference  ?  Ccertainly  she  had  ;  was  she  not  a  wc. 
man  ?  And,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  her  heart  was 
not  hurt  at  the  change — explain  this,  too,  ye  same 
philosophers.  But  why  was  there  not  a  corresponding 
change,  a  like  reserve,  upon  her  part  ?  This  is  another 
question  for  the  same  captious  empirics.  She  did  not 
feel  that  there  was  any  necessity — nor  do  we. 

Donald,  as  was  his  wont,  now  raised  his  hat,  and 
Miss  MacMahon,  as  was  hers,  held  out  her  hand. 

"  I  hope  you  are  all  well  to-day,"  he  said,  releasing 
it,  after  the  most  gentle  pressure  possible,  so  gentle 
that  she  was  almost  uncertain  of  the  fact. 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,  Donald  ;  that  is  in  health  j 
but  my  poor  father  is  rather  fidgety  ;  and,  perhaps, 
a  little  excited,  as  the  time  draws  near  for  you  to 
see  you.  Of  course  I  have  not  hinted  a  word  of  what 
your  opinion  may  be  with  regard  to  the  letting  of  the 
estate,  although  you  at  once  told  me  what  it  was.  I 
should  so  like  it  to  come  from  yourself.  My  father 
appears  to.  have  now  come  to  some  decided  plan, 
but  he  has  not  told  me  what  it  is.  Neither  will  he 
tell  you,  until  he  hears  your  opinion  In  the  first  in- 
stance." 

"  It  is  rather  hard  to  put  it  upon  me — but  it  does 
not  matter  ;  my  opinion  is  formed,  and  pardon  me. 
Miss  MacMahon,  for  saying  that  I  shall  stand  by 
it,  whether  it  be  agreeable  to  your  father  or  other- 
wise." 

"  That  is  the  very  reason  he  sought  j'our  advice  ;  he 
was  afraid  that  others,  should  he  consult  them,  might 
be  swayed  by  a  wish  to  please  him,  rather  than  give 
a  straightforward,  conscientious  opinion,  if  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own." 

"  How  can  I  .sufficiently  thank  your  father  for  his 
confidence  in  me?  But  here  wsai-e,"  he  added,  as  they 
came  to  the  side  door,  leading  from  the  garden  into 
the  house. 

"  One  word,  Donald,"  she  said  smiling.  "  I  am  to  be 
present  at  the  interview." 

"  Of  course.  Miss  MacMahon  ;  had  it  not  been  so,  I 
should  have  requested  of  your  father  to  send  for  you, 
and  not  only  that,  but  for  your  mother  also." 

"  No  ;  that  was  discussed  this  morning,  and  my  mother 
begged  to  be  relieved  from  it.  Herstate  of  health  has 
latterly  been  such  that  anything  of  an  exciting  nature 
would  be  most  likely  to  injure  her.  My  father,  how- 
ever, has  her  full  acquiescence  in  whatever  the  re- 
sult may  be.  Come  in.  You  will  take  a  few  minutes 
to  speak  with  my  father  upon  general  matters  while  I 
go  and  take  off  my  hat.'' 

By  this  time  they  were  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  in 
the  back  hall. 

Donald  knocked  at  the  library  door,  and  went  in, 
and  Miss  MacMahon  went  upstairs. 

The  MacMahon  was  sitting  at  a  table  with  some 
papers  before  him.  He  rose,  and  came  to  meet  O'Con- 
nor as  he  entered,  in  spite  of  all  the  young  man's  re- 
quests that  he  would  not  disturb  himself. 

"  Oh,  Donald,  this  is  kind  of  you.  This  is  the  time 
when  the  voice  which  one  knows  to  be  that  of  a  friend 
is  of  value.  Now  that  the  bitter  agony  of  grief  has 
in  some  degree  worn  itself  out,  I  would  seek  the  advice 
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of  such  a  frieud.  Sit  down,"  and  Lc  pointed  to  a  chair 
close  to  his  own. 

"  It  is  more  than  good  of  you,  sir,  to  have  sought 
my  advice,  and  to  speak  thus.  I  have  but  two  causes 
of  regret — one,  the  occasion  which  has  prompted  you 
to  seek  it,  and  the  other  my  inability  to  do  more  than 
be  sincere  in  that  which  1  may  give." 

Here  Norah  entered,  her  cheeks  more  than  usually 
pale,  and  her  hair  in  the  hurried  confusion  which  she 
liad  not  taken  time  to  arrange. 

"  At,"  said  The  MacMahon,  we  are  all  here  now, 
and  as  your  time,  Donald,  is  more  precious  than  ovu-s, 
I  will  not  unnecessarily  detain  you,  but  at  once  tell 
you  why  it  is  that  1  seek  your'^ijpinion  in  my  per- 
plexity. You  are  aware,  for  I  have  already  experienced 
your  sympathy,  of  the  bitter  attliction  which  has  fallen 
upon  our  house.  But  upon  that  I  must  control  my- 
self and  dare  not  allude  to  it  further.  Oh,  JJouald  ! 
I  have  since  bi-cu  haunted  by  the  thought — the 
thought,  miud,  is  all  that  it  has  yet  assumed — 
that  I  ought  to  sell  this  place  out  and  out — ^aye,  out 
and  out — and  abscond — I  supi^ose  that's  the  proper 
word  for  my  cowardice- — to  the  Continent,  where,  with 
my  wife,  and  daughter,  I  could  live  without  the  re- 
mains of  despair  for  ever  before  my  eyes.  Already  I 
am  not,  nor  shall  I  ever  be,  the  man  I  used  to  be. 
The  whole  place  will  go  to  ruin  for  want  of  proper 
supervision.  The  name — the  name  is  gone — at  least 
it  soon  will  be,  and  in  the  name  of  God  letthemockery 
of  the  inheritance  go  with  it.  'Tis  all  my  daughter's 
now,  and  if  I  mistake  her  not,  she  would  prefer  the 
value  of  it  iu  a  strange  land  than  to  live  on  in  the 
midst  of  associations  which  must  be  a  bitter  memory 
to  her  affectionate  heart.  Donald,  I  ask  you  to  speak 
freely,  and  to  tell  me  your  honest  and  conscientious 
views  upon  the  matter.  1  do  not  ask  you  suddenly, 
for  my  daughter  tells  me  she  made  you  aware  of  what 
was  on  my  mind,  and  that  you  took  time  to  consider 
it — is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  Miss  MacMahon  bade  me  come  to  no  hasty 
conclusion,  and  iuobedience  to  her  wishes  I  delayed  the 
time  for  honouring  myself  with  hearing  your  views. 
But  as  regards  my  own,  they  were  at  once  made  up, 
formed  upon  the  broad  bavsis  of  what  I  believed  to  be 
best  an  d  right — what  I  would  say  to  my  own  father 
werehe  inyour  place.  My  advice,theD,  .sir,  is,  in  every 
point  of  view  which  it  admits  of,  directly  opposed  to 
such  a  step.  What  could  The  MacMahon  gain  by 
abandoning  his  position  amongst  the  noble  and  the 
great  ?  Then,  indeed,  would  the  name  and  race  be 
blotted  out — almost  in  the  nine  days'  wonder — from 
the  memory  not  oiilj*  of  those  who  would  be  glad  to 
pounce  upou  the  renjnant  of  his  inheritance. 
Taut  from  those  (;f  his  own  race  and  creed, 
amongst  whom  I  believe  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
stand  his  ground,  even  under  the  deep  bereave- 
ment with  which  an  inscrutable  Providence 
has  thought  fit  to  inflict  on  him.  Could  I  aud  tuany 
others  like  me  stand  by  and  hear  the  sneers  of  even 
his  own  crted  and  party  at  the  jjusillauimity — i)ardon 
the  word,  sir — of  the  once  fine  old  Irish  chieftain  who 
deserted  his  country  and  sold  his  ancestral  domains 
to  a  stranger  ?  No,  no.  Let  the  MacMahon  stand 
fast,  like  a  man,  to  the  hold  the  Lord  has  given 
him.  Pardon  me,  sir,  if,  in  the  fervency  and  honesty 
of  my  views,  I  have  made  use  of  a  single  word  calcu- 
lated to  irritate  or  offend." 

There  was  a  flush  of  almost  gratified  pleasure  upou 
Norah  MacMahon's  cheek,  and  a  hidden  smile  of  ap- 
-•robation  curled  round  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  in 
•  pite  of  all  her  as.sumed  composure,  as  she  listened  to 
Donald's  fervent  and  outspoken  declaration  of  his 
lews.  » 

There  was  a  pause  after  he  had  concluded. 

The  MacMahon  appeared  pleased.  It  seemed  to 
have  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  al- 
ready believed. 

"  Donald,"  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  spoke  under 
the  impression  that  what  I  said  at  first  must  have 
pained  you,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  have  so  openly  op- 
posed my  idea  of  selling  the  estate.  My  heart  required 
but  little  of  what  you  have  said  to  convince  me  of  the 
soundness  of  your  views.  It  was  my  poor  heiid  that 
was  astray.  But  you  have  set  even  that  to  rights. 
The  only  thing  I  now  fear  is  my  increasing  inability 
to  look  after  it.  What  you  have  said  almost  obviates 
the  necessity  of  considei-ing  the  second  question — that 
of  letting  the  greater  portion  of  it." 

"  Fully  as  objectionable  in  its  own  way,  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, I  can  tell  you  why  I  think  so— in  the  ." 

"  No,  you  need  not  ;  but  what  I  fear  is  my  inability 
to  ook  after  it,  as  I  used  to  do." 


"  On  the  contrary,  my  dear  sii',  your  ability  to  do 
so  will  increase,  and  you  will  i-equire  something  to  em- 
ploy your  njind  and  body — .sell,  or  let  your  inheritance, 
and  go  abroad,  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  engage 
your  mind  but  tiie  memory  of  the  past,  aud  you  will 
spend  a  moping,  brooding,  and  regretful  life.  But  Miss 
MacMahon's  voice  has  yet  to  be  heard  in  the  matter," 
he  added,  raising  his  handsome  eyes  to  her  face  with 
an  inquiring,  allnost  a  beseeching  look. 

"  Yes,  Norah,  my  love,  it  is  you  whom  it  concerns 
most  ;  sjieak  out  freely,  and  do  not  be  afraid  to  differ 
from  either  your  frieud  or  me,  but  speak  out  your 
wishes  canditlly." 

"  Well,  then,  my  dearfather,"  shesaid,  "I  have  hitherto 
refrained  from  e.Kpressing  my  wishes  upon  the  subject 
— but  now — now" — and  she  became  almost  enthusias- 
tic— '■  now  I  most  fully  and  freely  endorse  every  word 
that  Donald  has  said  ;  and  the  more  so,  becau.se  I  be- 
lieve he  has  not  said  anything  that  must  not,  and  even 
already  does  not,  accord  with  your  own  feelings  and 
judgment  as  well  as  with  mine." 

""  £x  u;io  disce  omnes  ;  which  means,  Norah  dear,  that 
we  are  all  unanimous,"  said  The  MacMahon.  almost 
laughing  with  pleasure  at  the  corroboration  his  own 
secret  wishes  had  received.  "  And  so  it  shall  be.  Do- 
nald, I  thauK  you  for  every  word  you  have  spoken  ,  it 
was  just  like  what  an  O'Connor  should  have  said  to  a 
MacMahon.  Allow  me  to  add,  however,  tliat  1  was  in 
my  right  mind  before  you  spoke,  and  I  would  have 
spared  you  the  ti'ouble  of  coming  here  at  all  upon  the 
subject,  were  it  not  that  this  young  lady  here  declareil 
that,  having  sought  your  advice  through  her.  it  would 
be  treating  her  badly  to  ask  her  to  put.you  off,  with- 
out heal  ing  what  you  had  to  say — eh,  Norah,  was  not 
that  it  ?" 

"  Partly,  papa  ;  but  there  was  another  whom  I  said 
it  would  be  treating — cavalierly,  I  think,  was  what  1 
said." 

■'  And  the  very  word  j-ou  should  have  used,  Norah. 
But  I  see,  Ijy  that  cordial  smile  upon  O'Connor's  lip, 
that  he  forgives  me,  and  we  are  all  light  now  ;  and, 
Donald,  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  tin<l  fault  with 
me  for  \yant  of  energy.  You  have  put  the  whole  mat- 
ter in,  I  may  say,  a  holier  light  than  I  have  as  yet 
looked  upon  it.  I  shall  accept  my  po.«ition  now  with 
as  cheerful  a  submission  to  the  will  of  Goii  as  I  iriay  be 
enabled  to  do.  Give  nie  what  help  you  can,  Donald, 
and  you  shall  have  the  same  from  me." 

"  Many  thanks,  sii',  for  your  confidence  and  kind- 
ness. You  can  at  all  times  command  wdiatever  spare 
time  I  may  have  from  my  father's  busine.ss,  and  it 
will  be  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  believe  that  I  can 
be  of  any  service  to  you.  Again  thanking  j-ou  and 
Miss  MacMahon  for  your  good  opinion  aud  kindness, 
I  nnist  now  bid  you  good  morning." 

"  Good-ljye,  Donald  ;  many  thanks  on  our  part  for 
your  kindness.  Norah,  my  love,  let  Douald  pass  as 
he  came — through  the  garden." 

"  Stay  here,  Donald,  looking  at  the  pictures  in  the 
hall,"  said  the  happy  girl,  "whilst  I  run  up  to  ray  room 
for  niy  hat  and  shuvl.  October  is  no  month  to  go 
out  bare-headed."  And  she  tripjied  up  stairs  smiling. 

Donald  thought  he  was  looking  at  the  pictures  while 
she  was  away,  but  at  wdiichever  he  looked,  the  figure 
of  Nondi  MacMahon  was  the  only  object  he  saw  in  the 
foreground. 

Presently  she  returned,  and  as  he  turned  to  accom- 
pany her  she  said  : 

"  Now,  Donald,  you  must  come  and  have  some  lun- 
cheon. 

As  he  would  have  excused  himself,  she  continued, 
"  Indeed  you  must  Donald  ;  mj-  father  desired  me  not 
to  let  you  go  without.  Besides,  surely  you  will  not 
refuse  to  break  bread  with  me  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  drink  health  to  our  decision — come." 

"  I  could  not  refuse  such  an  invitation,  he  said,  and 
they  entered  the  diningroom  together. 

There  Avas  something  more  elaborate  upon  the 
table  than  the  mere  bread  f)f  which  Miss  MacMahon 
had  spoken,  but  Donald  was  resolute  in  not  taking 
any  of  the  good  things  provided  for  him,  saying. 
No,  Miss  MacMahon  ;  I  shall  onh'  break  the  bread  of 
which  you  spoke  ;  I  shall  not  mix  anything  with  that — 
if  you  give  it  to  me." 

She  handed  him  a  plate,  upon  which  some  pieces 
were  cut. 

"No,  no,"  he  said,  "  That  is  not  the  way  to  break 
the  bread  of  kindness  between  two  persons ;  you 
should  give  me  a  piece,  and  hold  it  tight ;  and  1  .shall 
break  oil"  one  half,  while  you  keep  the  other  in  your 
hand." 

"  So,"  she  said,  holding  out  a  single  ]  eje  towards 
him. 

"  Precisely,"  he  replied,  breaking  it  in  two,  and 


eating  the  piece  he  had  broken  off,  while  she  ate  the 
other. 

■'  Now,"  said  he,  to  drink  your  toast.  Miss  M;u:Mahon 
— -fill  me  a  bumper." 

The  fair  girl  filled  him  a  glass  almost  to  overflow- 
ing- . 

"  There  is  a  wish  for  you,  Donald.  You  must  put 
your  lips  down  to  it,  or  you  will  spill  it,  and  lose  your 
wish." 

"  Not  if  I  know  the  .sincerity  of  the  wish,  Miss  Mac- 
Mahon," and,  lifting  the  glass  with  a  steady  liand  to 
the  level  of  his  face  while  the  red  wine  trembled  on 
the  edge,  he  oaid,  "  Here,  then,  is  the  fulfilmeat 
of  your  heart's  fondest  hopes  in  this  world, 
without  reference  to  the  torture  which  that  fulfilment 
may  personally  he  to  perhaps  your  most  devoted 
friend." 

And  he  tossed  it  off  vnthout  spilling  a  droiJ. 

Norah's  heart  echoed  the  toast  in  its  inmost  l  ecc.t.-e.^ 
in  all  its  comprehensiveness. 

"  Thank  you,  Donald,"  fhe  .said  ;  "  but  I  trust  the 
fulfilment  of  my  worldly  hopes  may  never  prove  tor- 
ture to  anyone  wliom  I  have  reason  to  call  a  friend. 
But,  come,"  she  added,  seeing  the  prudence  of  chang- 
ing the  subject  at  such  a  juncture  :  "  if  you  will  take 
nothing  more,  I  must  be  rude  enough  to  turn  you  out. 
My  father  will  ex|)ect  me  back  l>y  this." 

He  took  the  hint,  which  Miss  MacMahon's  rising 
embarrassment  told  her  it  was  necessary  to  give,  even 
at  the  expense  of  her  ho.spitalitj',  and  without  a  word 
on  either  side,  they  were  .soon  at  the  garden  gate. 

Donald  was  wondering  had  he  .said  too  much,  and 
began  to  anticipate  what  sort  of  a  good-bye  she  would 
accord  him. 

Norah  MacMahon  was  just  considering  the  same 
thing. 

But  they  had  now  come  to  the  gate,  and  they  must 
part. 

Miss  MacMahon's  common  sense  prompted  her  pot 
to  appear  to  make  too  much  of  what  Donald  had  said. 
She  dreaded  an  explanation,  and  determined  not  to 
evoke  one  by  any  change  of  manner.  She,  therefore, 
as  was  her  custom  on  such  occasions  of  parting,  held 
out  her  hand,  saying  : 

'•  Good-bye,  Donald.  My  father,  I  know,  is  obliged 
to  you  for  your  advice,  and  1  cannot  exjiress  how  much 
obliged  I  am,  not  only  for  the  view  you  took  of 
the  matter,  but  still  more  so  for  the  decided  manner 
in  which  you  expressed  your  opinion.  Good-bye." 

Donald  respeutf  ulh^  raised  the  girl's  hand  to  his  lips, 
and  they  parted. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

.\   BOLD  BTROKK. 

Amongst  those  who  ventured  to  press  their  suit  with 
Miss  MacMahon  was  a  younsc  named  Richard  Lenihan, 
— not  a  very  aristocratic^  name,  we  must  admit. 
But  we  are  not  accountable  for  names,  though  we  are 
for  facts.  Tliis  Mr.  Lenihan  was  the  only  son — indeed, 
the  only  child — of  a  man  who  had  made  a  great 
deal  of  money  as  an  extensive  farmer  and  miller, 
and  who  died,  leaving  his  son  Richard  a  rich 
man  for  one  iu  his  rank  of  life.  Upon  coming 
into  the  propei'ty,  young  Lenihan  sold  the  mill  as  be- 
neath his  new  position,  let  all  the  farms,  except  about 
sixty  acres  round  the  house,  and  soon  set  up  for  a  gen- 
tleman. He  got  the  roof  taken  off  the  house,  had  ir 
raised  a  story,  added  a  large  drawingroom,  a  small 
breakfast  parlour,  a  library,  and  three  bedrooms  ;  en- 
larged the  windows  of  the  old  house  to  correspond 
with  those  of  the  addition,  built  a  conservatory,  and 
hired  a  first-class  gardener,  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  culture  of  pine-apples  and  vines.  The  stabhs  and 
coach-houses  were  not  forgotten  in  the  recent  addi- 
tions, and,  being  really  a  good  hoi-semai>,  he  added  to 
his  stud,  or  rather  formed  his  first.  We  may  add 
that  a  sum  of  ready  money  of  upwanls  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds  in  the  three  and  a  hah"  per  cents.,  left 
him  by  his  father,  enabled  him  to  do  all  this,  as  he 
said  himself,  without  knowing  it. 

Attached  to  the  farms  was  a  wide  range  of  mpun- 
t;iin  and  bog.  perhaps  the  be.^t  for  grouse-shooting  in 
the  whole  province.  This  had,  iu  the  old  man's  time, 
been  heartily  at  the  service  of  The  MacMahon  and 
his  friends,  many  of  whom  used  to  sojourn  at  Kilmau- 
han  as  young  Mui-tagh's  guests  during  the  Ohristm.is 
holidays  for  shooting.  And  not  only  was  there  a  wide 
range  of  mountain  and  bog.  but  a  considerable  tract  of 
wood  also,  the  undergrowth  of  which  afforded  some  of 
the  best  cock-shooting  to  be  had  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  privilege  of  this  shooting  was  con- 
tinued to  The  |MacMahons  by  yoimg  Lenihan,  but  it 
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Lad  been  deemed  civil  to  ask  it  of  that  new  proprietor. 

On  the  occasion  of  some  of  these  battue-''  (they 
might  be  called),  The  MacMahon,  who  was  hospitality 
itself,  and  Murtagb,  who  was  his  cordial  ally  in  every- 
thing social,  had  occasionally  waived  the  difFereuce  of 
rank,  and  asked  Mr.  Lenihan  to  dine.  Lenihan,  to  do 
him  justice,  and  no  more,  was  a  handsome  young  man 
of  the  red-haired,  thick-lipped  type — but  he  positively 
was  handsome — and  he  knew  it.  His  lips,  like  his 
hair,  were  red,  and  turned  the  least  thing  outward, 
with  what  he  called  himself,  when  he  looked  in  the 
glass,  "  a  pouting  beauty,  that  any  girl  would  like  to 
kiss."  You  may  judge  from  this  the  sort  of  "  fella" 
he  was.  He  had  been  well  educated  at  a  first-class 
public  school,  and  had  entered  Trinity  College,  and 
passed  perhaps  more  than  respectablj'  ;  but  there  his 
education  ended.  His  father  was  getting  old  and  in- 
firm, and  required  him  on  the  estate,  which  his  farms 
had  now  become,  he  having  purchased  the  fee  consi- 
derably below  its  value,  from  the  former  proprietor. 
He  was  satisfied,  now  that  his  son  had  become  an 
estated  gentleman,  he  would  soon  be  a  J. P.,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  soon  after  a  grand  juror. 

His  father  had  been  some  time  dead,  and 
young  "  Mr.  Leonard,"  as  he  chose  to  call  himself, 
and  had  initiated  the  neighbours  into  calling  him, 
was  a  man  of  some  mark  in  the  county.  He 
had  not  as  yet,  however,  been  able  to  add 
J. P.  to  his  name,  nor  had  he  been  called  upon  the  grand 
jury  of  his  county.  He  had  been  called  once  or  twice 
upon  the  petty  juries  at  (quarter  sessions,  and,  not 
answering  his  name  he  was  fined  £5,  whichhepaidrather 
ostentatioush',  saying  that  he  would  bring  his  position 
before  the  judge  of  assize.    Here  the  matter  ended. 

The  change  of  name  seemed  to  have  been  accorded 
to  him  by  those  of  his  own  rank  most  cordially,  if  not 
with  a  suit  of  triumph,  and  amongst  the  aristocracy 
with  a  silent  smile  of  contempt  at  the  vain  folly  ;  but, 
as  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference,  they  humoured  the 
vanity.  The  fact  was  that  Mr.  Leonard  possessed  in 
fee  upwards  of  £700  a  year  of  unincumbered  property, 
a  good  house,  well  furnished,  a  fair  stud  of  right  good 
horses,  some  of  them  "  clippers"  in  the  field,  and  a 
close  carriage,  and  was  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 

But  Richard  Leonard  was  not  a  gentleman  withal.  He 
was  not  even  gentleman  enough  at  heart  to  see  that  Miss 
MacMahon  merely  tolerated  him  in  lier  father's  house, 
as  she  would  any  person  to  whom  he  and  her  brother 
chose  to  be  civil,  for  a  purpose. 

Mr.  Leonai'd  lo.st  no  opportunity  in  his  uncouth  way 
to  pay  Miss  MacJiahon  the  most  fulsome  compliments 
upon  her  personal  beauty,  believing  in  his  vulgar  heart 
that  such  was  the  surest  way  to  gain  a  pretty  woman's 
favour.  Of  course  Miss  MacMahon  at  once  cut  him 
short  by  the  stern  coolness  of  her  manner,  and  avoided 
him  in  every  possible  way.  But  the  vain  fool 
— for  he  was  just  handsome  enough  to  be  vain  and 
a  fool — believed  that  it  was  all  prudery  on  her  part, 
which  it  only  required  a  little  perseverance  to  overcome. 
"  Had  he  not  a  clear  income  of  seven  hundred  a-year, 
besides  money  in  the  funds,  a  beautifulhouse, 
newly  furnished  from  toi>  to  bottom,  a  conservotory,  a 
carriage,  and  horses,  both  harness  and  .saddle?  and 
what  the  devil  more  did  she  want  ?  What  was  her 
father  but  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  grandson  of  some 
old  Irish  chieftain,  whose  property  had  been  confis- 
cated for  treason,  and  probably  himself  hanged  ?  I'll 
bet  a  pony  she'll  jump  at  me  when  I  come  to 
the  scratch  ;  but  whether  or  no,  if  I  haven't  her 
living  at  Leonartlstowu  Park,  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
before  six  months,  Richard  Leonaril  has  neither  tongue 
nor  brains — nor  friends  among  his  tenants,"  he  added, 
"  if  he's  put  to  t/i  it,  and  we'll  h.ive  the  MacMahon  on 
his  marrowbones  to  hush  tlie  thing  np." 

Such  were  the  gentlemanlj-,  thoughts  with  which 
Mr.  Leonard  dwelt  upon  the  ■  progress  (pro- 
gress ?)  of  his  would-be  suit  with  Miss  MacMahon,  and 
such  was  the  gentlemanly  language  in  which  his  mind 
had  couched  it. 

To  do  Dick  Leonard — as  he  was  familiarly  called — 
further  justice,  he  was  not  a  person  who  talked  for 
the  sake  of  talking  ;  what  he  said  he'd  do,  he  did, 
8o  far  as  he  possibly  could.  In  this  case,  notwith- 
standing his  vanity,  he  felt  the  possibility,  from  the 
capriciousness  of  woman's  love-fancies,  that  he  might 
receive  a  rebuff  when  he  came  to  the  scratch,  as  he  had 
elegantly  styled  it  in  his  mind.  But  he  must  not  come 
to  it  like  a  learner ;  he  must  throw  off  the  gloves,  and 
stand  up  to  it  with  naked  fists  in  downright  earnest." 

The  language  of  Mr.  Leonard's  thoughts  will  show 
our  readers  what  manner  of  man  be  was.  But, 
lest  there  .should  be  any  shortcomings  in  our 
reader's  opinion,  we  may,  in  Dick  Leonard's  own 
language,   say    that    he    was    determined    to  go 


"  the  whole  hog"  by  hook  or  by  crook,  as  he  had  him- 
self feaid,  in  attaining  his  object.  But  to  be  armed 
with  weapons,  if  need  should  be  to  use  them — but 
which  r)ick's  vanity  hoped  would  not  be  the  case — 
was  in  his  mind  very  desirable,  and  he  was  not  with- 
out friends  to  assist  him  in  forging  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  social  position  to  which  he 
aspired,  the  innate  vulgarity  of  his  mind  led  him  to 
associate  on  the  sly  witli  some  of  the  worst  and  most 
disloyal  of  the  "finest  pisantry  on  the  earth,"  and 
there  were  those  who  could  have  been  easily  persuaded 
that  Richard  Leonard  knew  the  Ribbon  signs  and  pass- 
words as  well  as  any — other,  we  were  going  to  say, 
but  it  might  be  unjust — parish  master  in  the  district. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  as  the  saying  is,  he  was  most  cer- 
tainly upon  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  Michael 
Riordan,  to  whom  one  of  his  Lirgest  farms  was  let, 
and  who  could  pass  himself  through  any  body  of  Rib- 
boumen  to  whom  he  might  be  ever  so  great  a  stranger. 

About  this  time  Dick  Leonard  u.-^ed  to  spend  move 
of  his  time  than  heretofore  in  company  with  this 
Michael  Riordan,  and  paid  him  more  civility  than  was 
his  Wont  since  he  became  a  game-associate  with  his  aris- 
tocratic neighbours.  But  Dick  had  not  the  i/nmxion,  to 
use  one  of  his  own  expres.sive  words,  to  know  that  he  was 
only  a  ijume  associate  of  theirs,  arising  from  his  com- 
mand of  covers  and  grouse-shooting.  But  this  is  be- 
side the  matter  in  hand.  Mr.  Leonard  not  only  paid 
Michael  Riordan  unusually  frequent  visits  about  this 
time  at  his  own  house,  but  had  him  to  dine  with 
him  on  two  or  three  special  occasions  at  Leonard.stown 
Park. 

Michael  Riordan  was  a  shrewd,  clever  fellow,  by 
no  means  likely  to  have  his  head  turned  by  the 
attentions  of  his  landlord  ;  but  he  was  also  a 
man  who  w.is  likely,  for  a  consideiation.  to 
meet  the  reij^iremeuts  of  an  equally  uusciu- 
pulous  associate.  But  we  must  not  anticipate. 
They  are  dining  together  this  very  day  at  Leonards- 
town  Park,  and  we  will  leave  them  to  concoct  their 
plans  undisturbed  ;  they  are  too  cunning  f(ir  the  pro- 
verbial sci-u  tin  even  or  in  author,  for  the  present,  to 
know  what  they  are  at. 

The  MacMahon,  though  able  in  those  days  to  live 
with  reasonable  comfort,  wa.^  not,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  what  has  been  said,  in  afiiueut  cii-cumstances. 
He  was  able  to  meet  his  current  expenses,  and 
scarcely  more.  At  the  time  of  his  son's  tleath  he 
had  incuired  considerable  expense  in  engaging  the 
services  of  a  foreign  agent,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  particulars  resjiecting  it,  for  there  was 
no  use  in  his  going  over  himself  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  a  long  correspondence,  accompanied  with  several 
cheques  upon  his  part  to  the  man  whom 
he  had  engaged — he  had  scarcely  obtained  more 
information  than  he  had  originally  learned,  that 
Murtagh  MacMahon  had  died  of  clujlera  and  this 
latter  information  had  the  inhuman  H<ldition  that  he 
had  been  buried  without  a  coffin,  or  religious  rites,  in 
a  long  pit,  with  fourteen  others  who  died  on  the  same 
day. 

The  MacMahon  had  well-nigh  broken  his  heart 
that  he  had  not  let  the  matter  rest  as  it  had  been  at 
first  reported  to  him.  He  was  no  better,  but  worse, 
now,  and  considerably  out  of  pocket,  for  no  purpose 
except  to  intensify,  if  possible,  the  first  sad  news. 
They  were  living  now,  perhaps,  still  more  quietiy  than 
heretofore,  which,  indeed,  the  affliction  of  the  son's 
death  excused  to  the  neighbouring  gentry. 

There  was  one  man,  a  neighbour,  too,  who  not  only 
did  not  sympathise  with  The  MacMahon  in  his  afflic- 
tion, but  who  even  gloated  over  it.  This  domcbtic 
affliction,  as  the  source  of  even  a  triflmg  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  was  hailed  by  him  as  one  rung  in  the 
ladder  of  his  hopes  in  bending  The  MacMahon 's 
proud  daughter  to  his  desires.  Pecuniary  em- 
barrassment !  Aye,  there  was  nothing  like  it 
for  bringing  a  man  to  his  senses  and  a  proud 
woman  to  obedience,  and,  with  the  blessing" — 
what  a  vulgar,  but  characteristic  expression  ! — "I  will 
establish  a  real  embarrassment  of  the  kind,  before  she 
is  six  months  older." 

Ther  e  was  but  one  man  in  existence  acquainted  with 
the  honourable  heai-t  of  The  MacMahon,  and  with  the 
proud  beauty  of  his  daughter,  capable  of  having  made 
use  of  such  an  expression,  or  of  having  contrived  such 
a  plot. 

The  battues  at  Leonardstown  Park  had,  of  course, 
been  given  up,  and  Mr.  Leonard  had  not  dined  at 
Kilmauhan  for  some  time,  nor  had  he  seen  Miss 
MacMahon  even  casually.  She  did  not  ride  out  now, 
but  confined  her  out-door  exei-cise  to  the  garden,  and 
occasionally  to  a  favourite  and  beautiful  spot  in  the 
domain. 


It  had  been  a  bright,  lovely  day  in  the  middle  of 
November,  and  Norah  MacMahon,  who  had  spent  the 
earlier  part  of  it  assisting  her  father  in  looking  over 
and  arranging  some  papers,  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
muffler,  to  enjoy  a  smart  walk  before  the  evening  closed 
in,  and  to  the  beautiful  but  rather  distant  part  of  the 
domain  already  alluded  to  she  proceeded  at  a  quick 
pace.  The  glen,  between  two  .sloping  wooded  hills,  ran 
east  and  west,  and,  just  at  this  hour,  she  knew,  it 
woidd  catch  the  long  bright  rays  of  the  declining  sun, 
and,  being  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  nature  in  all  its 
various  phases,  she  had  hastened  hither  to  enjoy  half 
an  hour  in  the  clear,  crisp  air. 

Suddenly  a  double  shot  rang  through  the  wood  im- 
mediately beyond  the  boundary  of  the  domain,  and 
the  words  "  He's  down,  by  G —  !  he's  down  !"  sounded 
in  her  ears  not  a  hundred  yards  distant,  while  a  flut- 
tering, wounded  woodcock  fell  almost  at  her  feet. 

She  could  not  mistake  the  voice,  and,  turning  at 
once,  she  hastened  towards  the  house.  Mr.  Leonard 
had  not  seen  her  when  he  fired,  or  perhaps  even  he 
might  not  have  done  so ;  but  he  saw  her  as  she  hastily 
passed  an  open  in  the  hedge,  almost  in  a  run.  He  too 
hastened  in  the  same  direction,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge,  which  was  the  mearing  division  between  the 
domain  and  his  wood.  He  knew  he  could  not  be  seen 
running,  for  the  hedge  was  thick  and  high,  and  he 
stepped  as  lightly  as  po.ssible,  that  he  might  nut  be 
heard.  Mr.  Leonard  looked  better  in  his  shooting 
dress  than  perhaps  in  any  other,  and  he  knew  it.  He 
felt  more  at  home  in  it — and  no  wonder  that  he  should 
— tlian  in  an  evening  dress  suit,  and  he  felt  that  he 
was  looking  about  his  very  best  at  this  moment.  He 
knew  the  ground  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  she  did 
herself  ;  and,  coming  to  a  little  rustic  gate  in  the 
hedge  between  the  estates,  he  entered,  and  turned  to 
meet  her. 

LTnless  his  game  became  desperate,  Mr.  Leonard 
knew  it  was  best  to  be  curt;  and  he  was  suflficiently 
well  educated  to  attempt  politeness,  so,  taking  off 
his  hat,  he  said — 

"  Miss  MacMahon,  I  fear  I  have  startled  you,  but  I 
assure  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  believe  me  when  I 
say,  that  it  was  quite  unintentionally.  I  was  not 
aware  that  you  were  so  near,  or  I  should  not]  on  any 
account  have  fired.    I  beg  a  thousand  pardons." 

"I  was  very  much  startled,"  she  replied  ;  "but  I 
soon  recovered  myself,  recollecting  that  this  is  the 
shooting  season." 

"  I  shall  accompany  you  home,  however,  if  you  will 
permit  me,  and  see  you  safe." 

"  No,  thank  j'ou  ;  I  am  accustomed  to  these 
walks,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  take  you  from  your 
sport." 

"  But  I  should  like  to  see  you  safe  to  the  garden,  at 
least.  Miss  MacMahon.  There  is  no  sport  that  is  not 
an  easy  sacrifice  for  y.our  company.  Allow  me  to  see 
yow  safe  so  far." 

"  Miss  MacMahon  is  always  safe,  ;  not  only  in 
her  father's  domain,  but  in  any  part  of  the  pro- 
vince," replied  Norah  proudly. 

"  I  never  doubted  it.  But  how  is  your 
father.  Miss  MacMahon  ?  Believe  me,  there  is 
not  a  friend  he  has  who  more  deeply  sympathises  with 
him  in  his  affliction  than  I  do.  '  Misfortunes  seldom 
come  single,'  they  say  ;  and  I  regretted  to  learn  that 
your  father  had  not  only  to  contend  with  the  deep 
family  affliction  with  which  he  has  been  visited,  but 
that  he  has  met  with — with  temporaiy  reverses — 
shall  1  call  them  ? — in  mere  worldly  matters.  Now, 
if  I_if_if  I  " 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  interrupted  Norah  ; 
"  and  I  request  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  allow 
me  to  proceed  alone.  You  had  better  go  back  to 
your  sport,  Mr.  Lenihan." 

Miss  MacMahon  made  a  mistake  here  ;  not  that  she 
intended  it,  but  it  was  now  done,  and  she  must  abide 
by  it.  She  had  so  much  more  frequently  heard  this 
gentleman  called  Lenihan  than  Leonard  that  the 
former  was  much  more  associated  in  her  mind  with  his 
appearance  than  the  latter.  However,  she  had  not 
called  him  so  through  any  sneer  or  wish  to  offend. 
It  was  a  hurried  mistake  and  nothing  more,  but 
it  had  its  effect. 

"  It  is  some  time.  Miss  MacMahon,"  he  said,  in  an 
almost  surly  tone,  "  since  my  name  was  altered  to 
Leonard,  and  from  the  first  moment  the  alteration  was 
made,  you.  Miss  MacMahon,  are  the  only  one  who 
has  made  it  the  occasion  of  a  sneer." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Leonard,  I  shall  condescend  .so  far  as  to 
admit,  which  I  do  with  truth,  that  it  was  by 
mi.stake,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  a  .sneer,  I  used  the 
name.  Knowing  that  your  name  had  been  Lenihan 
and  so  seldom  having  heard  you  spoken  of  in  our  fa- 
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mily  uuder  eitliei-  name,  I  made  the  mistake — I  beg 
your  pardon." 

"  Come  iioWjby  the  Lord,  you're  a  brick  !"  said  the 
vulgar  brute,  without  perceiving  the  cutting  satire  in 
which  her  apology  was  couched,  "  and  I'll  go  on  very 
nigh  to  the  house  with  you.  Miss  MacMahon,  and 
leave  your  father  a  couple  of  brace  of  cockrf  ;  I  dare 
say  they'll  be  a  treat  to  him  in  his  sorrow. " 

"  Do  not  think  of  such  a  thing,  Mr.  Leonard.  Hi.s  own 
game-keeper  supplies  him  with  plenty  of  game.  Pray 
come  no  farther  ;  I  shall  be  near  the  garden  pre- 
sently. I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  not  coming  any 
farther." 

"  To  oblige  Miss  MacMahon  would  be  the  fondest 
wish  of  my  heart.  Oh  !  you  know  it  would,  and  I  ra.ay 
have  it  in  my  power  now  not  only  to  oblige  you,  but 
to  oblige,  and  materially  to  serve,  your  father — for 
your  sake,"  he  added  boldly,  getting  a  little  in  advance 
of  her,  and  turning  round  to  look  at  her. 

"  Pray  cease  this  talk,  sir,"  she  said,  quickening  her 
step  .still  more.  "  My  father  requires  no  service  from 
anyone,  and  the  only  way  that  you  can  oblige  me  is 
by  turning  away,  and  allowing  me  to  go  Lome  alone." 

"  Don't  be  so  cruel.  Miss  MacMahon  ;  there  does  not 
exist  a  man  who  would  do  more  to  oblige  you  than  I 
would." 

Miss  MacMahon  thought  matters  had  now  gone  so 
far  that  it  was  better  to  cut  them  as  short  as  possible, 
by  not  interrupting  him,  and  she  remained  silent,  al- 
though longing  to  crush  the  vermin  at  once. 

"  Ah,  yes !  to  all  I'm  worth  in  the  world.  Oh, 
Miss  MacMahon  !  be  not  so  cruel,  I  s.ay.  All  that  I 
have  shall  be  yours,  as  my  heart  has  been  for  some 
time.  You  would  not  be  separated  but  by  a  few  fields, 
I  may  say,  from  your  poor  father,  who  is  now  so 
lonely,  from  the  gi-eat  loss  he  hag  .sustained,  and  who 
would,  indeed,  be  desolate  weie  you  to  join  your  lot 
with  some  more  distant  admirer  "    He  paused. 

"  Go  on,  sir,"  she  said.  "  Have  you  anything  else 
to  add  ?  I  would  hear  all  the  advantages  which  you 
can  suggest  for  such  a  step — if,  indeed,  there  can  be 
any  more." 

The  fool,  in  his  blind  vanity,  took  this  for  encou- 
ragement, and   went    on — "  Were  you  mine.  Miss 

No  ,  Nor  "  (he  could  not,  with  all  his  audacity, 

get  out  the  word) — "Miss  MacMahon,  we  would  live  a 
happy,  unostentatious,  but  independent  life,  and  your 
poor  father's  affairs,  which  I  regret  to  hear  are  em- 
barrassed, should  be  made  comfortable."  He  paused 
again. 

"  Have  you  put  forward  {all  your  claims  to  my  con- 
sideration, sir,"  she  said  in  a  stern  and  commanding 
tone. 

"  Ah  !  I  have  no  claims,  Miss  MacMahon,  if  the 
whole  devotion  of  my  heart  to  your  happiness  does 
not  give  me  one." 

"  That,  sir,  is  the  only  expression  like  a  gentleman 
which  you  have  made  use  of  since  you  ventured  to 
intrude  yourself  upon  me.  You  have  twice  called 
my  father  '  poor,'  ;  whether  it  was  meant  as  jiity  or 
as  fact,  it  was  bad  taste  to  say  the  least  of  it,  but 
only  such  as  I  might  have  expected  from  you,  ;>■('/• ; 
and  now  let  me  tell  you,  as  plainlj'  as  words  can  speak, 
never  to  dare  to  address  me  upon  such  a  subject — or, 
indeed,  upon  any  subject — again.  As  to  what  you 
have  had  the  bad  ta.ste,  as  I  have  already  said — to  call 
it  by  no  moi-e  appropriate  name — to  say  of  my 
father's  pecuniary  embarrassments,  let  me  tell  you 
that  they  are  not  more  than  he  canamply  meet  from 
his  own  resources,  and,  that,  were  it  otherwise,  there 
is  not  a  man  within  the  circle  of  his  acquainance 
whom  I  should  so  strenuously  oppose  his  putting  him. 
seilf  under  an  obligation  to  as  to  Mr.  Lenihan.  1  now 
use  the  name  deliberately,  and  insist  upon  your  leaving 
me,  sir." 

Leonard — for  we  must  call  him  so,  although  Miss 
MacMahon  did  not — seeing  that  his  game  was  up  by 
what  he  was  fool  enough  to  call  persuasion,  now  burst 
out  into  a  rude  and  brutal  tone  of  defiance. 

"And,  yet,  let  me  tell  you,  Misa  MacMahon, 
that  there  is  not  a  man  witliin  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance  to  whom  The  MacMahon  is  at  this 
moment  under  so  great— 1  may  say  so  destructive— 
an  obligation,  as  he  is  to  me,  and  as  he  shall  know 
to  his  own  cost,  and  the  humbling  of  your  pride,  be- 
-  fore  many  weeks,  perhaps  befoi-e  many  days,  shall 
pass."  And  taking  off  his  hat  with  an  awkwi.rd  and 
mock  attempt  at  politeues.?,  ho  hastened  to  the  gate 
by  which  he  had  entered,  and  as  Miss  MacMahon,  with 
a  throbbing  heart,  rushed  towards  the  house,  she 
heard  him  slum  the  gate  pasnionately  behind  him, 
while  something  like  a  muttered  curse  came  upon  her 
ears  through  the  crisp  air. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

"  A  .SOUL  A3  WHITE  AS  HEAVEN." 

Two  hours  later  Humphrey  Clissold  was  at  the 
gate  of  Penwyn  Manor.  The  girl  Elspeth  admitted 
him.  She  had  bound  up  her  coarse  black  hair,  which 
had  been  rough  and  wild  as  a  mustang's  mane  when 
he  last  saw  her,  and  wore  a  neat  stuff  gown  and  a 
clean  white  muslin  cap,  instead  of  the  picturesque 
half  gipsy  costume  she  had  worn  on  that  former  oc- 
casion. This  at  least  was  a  concession  to  Mrs.  Pen- 
wyn's  tastes,  and  argued  that  even  Elspeth's  impish 
nature  had  been  at  last  brought  under  Madge's  soft- 
ening influence. 

Anything  ami.ss  with  your  grandmother  ?"  a.sked 
Humphrey,  surprised  at  not  seeing  that  specimen  of 
the  Meg  Merrilecs  tribe. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  she's  very  ill  ?" 

■'  What  is  the  matter  with  her  ?"  « 

"  Bilious  fever,"  answered  the  girl  curtly,  and 
Humphrey  passed  on.  He  had  no  leisure  now  to  con- 
cern himself  about  Rebecca  Mason,  though  he  had  in 
no  wise  forgotten  those  curious  facts  which  had  made 
her  presence  at  Penwyn  Manor  a  mystery. 

There  were  more  dead  leaves  drifting  about  than  on 
his  last  visit,  and  the  advance  of  autumn  had  made 
it.self  obvious  in  decay,  which  all  the  industry  of 
gardeners  could  not  conceal.  The  pine  groves  were 
strewn  with  fallen  cones.  The  chestnut.s  were  drop- 
ping their  green  balls,  the  chrysanthemums  and  China 
asters  had  a  ragged  look,  the  glory  of  the  geranium 
tribe  was  over,  and  even  those  combinations  of  colour 
which  modern  gardeners  contrive  from  flowerles.q 
plants  seemed  to  lose  all  glow  and  brightness  under 
the  dull  grey  sky.  To  Humphrey's  mind,  knowing 
that  he  was  a  messenger  of  trouble,  the  Manor  House 
had  a  gloomy  look. 

He  asked  to  see  the  squire,  and  was  ushered  at  once 
into  the  library,  a  large  room  which  Churchill  had 
built.  It  was  lighted  from  the  top  by  a  large  ground 
glass  dome,  and  was  lined  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing with  book-cases  of  ebonised  wood,  re- 
lieved with  narrow  lines  of  gold.  lu  each  of 
the  four  angles  stood  a  pedestal  of  dark 
green  serpentine,  surmounted  by  a  marble  bust — 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  Voltaire,  Goethe,  the  four  great 
representatives  of  European  literature.  A  noble  room, 
filled  with  noblest  books — such  a  room  as  a  man,  hav- 
ing made  for  himself,  would  love  as  if  it  were  a  sen- 
tient thing.  These  books,  looking  down  upon  him  on 
every  side,  were  as  the  souls  of  the  mighty  dead. 
Here,  shut  in  from  the  outer  world,  he  could  never 
be  companionless. 

Churchill  was  seated  at  a  table,  reading.  He  started 
up,  at  Humphrey's  entrance,  and  received  him  cour- 
teously—cordially even,  so  far  as  words  may  express 
cordiality,  with  a  sudden  troubled  look  which  did  not 
escape  Humphrej',  transient  as  it  was. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  here  again,  Clissold  ;  but  why 
didn't  you  go  straight  to  the  ladies?  You'll  find  them 
in  the  hall.  Most  of  our  friends  have  left  us,  so  you'll 
be  quite  an  acquisition  this  dull  weather." 

"  You  are  very  good,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
business  which  brings  me  here  to-day  denies  me  a 


right  to  approach  Mrs.  Penwyn.  I  tome  as  a  harbin- 
ger of  trouble." 

Churchill's  face  whitened  to  the  lipi,  and  his  thin, 
nervous  hand  fastened  v.  ith  a  tight  grip  upon  the  edge 
of  the  table  against  which  he  stood,  as  if  he  could 
scarcely  have  held  himself  erect  without  that  support- 

"  How  frightened  he  looks,"  thought  Humphrey. 
"Strange  want  of  courage  in  a  rnan  of  his  type." 

"  And  pray  what  is  the  nature  of  your  evil  tidings?" 
Churchill  asked,  recovering  self-control.  His  resolute 
nature  speedilj'  asserted  itself.  A  faint  tinge  of  colour 
came  back  to  his  sunken  cheeks.  His  eyes  lost  their 
look  of  sudden  horror,  and  assumed  a  hard,  defiant  ex- 
pression. 

"  This  property — the  Penwyn  estate — is  very  dear 
to  you,  I  think  ?"'  interrogated  Humphrey. 

"  It  is  as  dear  to  me  as  a  man's  birthright  should 
naturally  be  to  him,  and  it  has  been  the  happy  home 
of  my  married  life."  This  with  a  touch  of  tenderness. 
In  no  moment  of  his  existence,  however  troubled, 
could  he  speak  of  Madge  without  tenderness. 

"  Yet  Penwyn  can  hardly  be  called  your  birthright, 
since  you  inherit  it  by  accident,"  said  Humphrey,  ner- 
vously anxious  to  take  the  edge  off  his  unpleasantcom- 
municatiou. 

"  AVhat  is  the  drift  of  these  remarks,  Mr.  Clissold  ? 
They  seem  to  me  most  purposeless,  and,  pardon  ine  if 
I  add,  somewhat  impertinent." 

"  Mr.  Penwyn,  I  am  here  to  infonn  you  that  there 
is  a  member  of  your  family  in  existence  who  possesses 
a  prior  claim  to  this  estate." 

"  You  are  dreaming,  sir,  or  you  are  deceived  by  some 
imposter.  I  and  my  child  are  the  sole  representatives 
of  the  Penwyn  family." 

"  There  are  secrets  in  every  family,  Mr.  Penwyn. 
There  has  been  a  secret  in  your  family,  religiously  kept 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  but  lately  brought  to  light; 
in  some  part  by  my  agency." 

"  What,  sir  !  you  have  come  into  this  house  as  a  spy, 
while  you  have  been  secretly  assailing  my  position  as 
inheritor  of  my  cousin's  estate  ? " 

"  I  have  not  entered  your  house  since  I  made  the 
discovery  I  am  here  to  inform  you  of." 

"  Your  discovery  has  come  about  with  marvellous 
rapidity,  then,  for  it  is  not  long  since  you  were  my 
guest." 

"  My  discovery  has  been  arrived  at  quickly." 
'"  Pray  acquaint  me  with  the  nature  of  this  mare's 
nest." 

"  I  have  to  inform  you  that  your  uncle,  George 
Penwyn.  before  leaving  England  for  the  last  time,  pri- 
vately married  the  daughter  of  his  father's  tenant, 
Michael  Trevanard,  of  Borcel  End." 

Churchill  Penwyn  laughed  contemptously. 

"  I  congratulate  you  upon  having  hit  upon  about 
the  most  improbable  story  I  ever  heard  of,''  he  said. 
"  My  uncle,  George  Penwyn,  married  to  old  Treva- 
vanard's  daughter,  and  nobody  upon  e.irth  aware  of 
the  fact  till  you,  a  stranger,  unearthed  it  .'  A  likely 
story,  Mr.  Clissold  !" 

"  Likely  or  unlikely,  it  is  true,  and  I  have  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  it,  or  I  should  not  have  broached 
the  subject  to  you.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  entry  in  the  marriage  register  at  St. 
John's  Church,  Didmouth,  Devonshire  ;  and  five 
letters  in  your  uncle'shand,  acknowledging Sluriel  Tre. 
vanard  as  his  wife  ;  also  a  sealed  letter  from  the  same^ 
committing  her  to  the  care  of  the  late  Mr.  Tomlin, 
solicitor,  of  Seacombe,  in  the  event  of  her  needing  that 
gentleman's  protection  during  her  husband's  absence. 
Nor  do  I  rely  upon  documentary  evidence  alone.  The 
viear  of  Didmouth,  who  married  your  uncle  to  Miss 
Trevanard,  is  still  alive  ;  and  the  principal  witness  of 
the  maiTiage,  Muriel's  friend  and  confidante,  is  ready 
"to  support  the  claim  of  Muriel's  daughter,  should  you 
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orce  her  to  appeal  to  the  law,  instead  of  seeing,  as  I 
hope  you  will  see,  the  advisabOity  of  an  equitable 
compromi.-e.  Miss  Penwyn  has  no  desire  to  exact  her 
legal  rights.  She  has  empowered  me  to  suggest  a  fair 
and  honourable  alternative." 

Hum}ihrey  proceeded  to  cive  a  brief  outline  of  Jus- 
tina's  case,  and  t-;  suggest  his  own  idea  of  an  equitable 
settlement. 

Churchill  sat,  with  folded  arms  and  gloomy  face 
bent  downward,  listening.  This  story  of  Humphrey 
Clissold's  seemed  to  him,  so  far,  hardly  worth  serious 
thought  It  was  so  wildly  improbable,  so  like  the 
dream  of  a  fevered  brain,  that  any  claimant  should 
come  forward  to  dispute  his  hold  of  wealth  and  .station. 
Yet,  he  told  himself  that  this  Clissold  was  no  fool,  and 
would  h;i.rdly  t.ilk  of  documentaiy  evidence  which  he 
was  unprepared  to  produce.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
Clissold  might  be  a  villain,  and  the  whole  business  a 
conspiracy. 

"  Let  me  see  your  copy  of  the  register,  .^ir,"  Church- 
ill said,  authoritatively. 

Humphrey  took  a  paper  from  his  breast-])ooket,  and 
laid  it  on  Mr.  Penwyn "s  desk.  Yes.  It  was  formal 
enough. 

"  George  Penwyn,  gentleman,  of  Penwyn  Manor,  to 
JIuriel  Trevanard,  daughter  of  Michael  Trevanard, 
farmer,  of  Borcel  End.  The  witnesses,  Maria  Barlow, 
spinster,  schoolmistress,  of  Seacombe  ;  and  James  Pope, 
clerk,  Didmouth."  If  this  were  a  genuine  copy  of  an 
existing  eutrj',  there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact 
of  George  Peuwyn'.s  marriage. 

Both  gentlemen  were  too  much  engrossed  at  this 
moment — Churchill  pondering  the  significance  of  the 
document  in  his  hand,  Humphrej-  w.atching  his  counte- 
nance as  he  meditated — to  be  aware  of  the  opening  of 
a  door  near  the  fireplace,  a  door  which  fitted  into  the 
bookcase,  and  was  ma.sked  with  dummy  books.  This 
door  was  gently  opened,  a  woman.'s  face  looked  in  for 
an  instant,  and  was  quickly  withdrawn.  But  the  door, 
although  apparently  closed,  was  not  shut  again. 

And  j'ou  i)retendthat  there  was  issue  to  this  mar- 
riage ;"  said  Churchill. 

"  The  lady  whose  claim  I ^m  here  to  assert  is  the 
daughter  of  George  Penwyn  by  that  marriage." 

"  And  pray  where  has  this  young  lady  been  hiding 
herself  all  her  life,  and  how  is  it  that  she  has  suffered 
her  rights  to  be  in  abeyance  all  this  time  ?" 

"  She  was  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  her  parent- 
age." 

"  Oh  !  I  understand,"  cried  Churchill  scornfully. 
"  Some  Miss  Jones,  or  Smith,  who  has  taken  it  into 
her  wise  young  head — inspired  doubtless  by  some 
astute  friend — that  she  may  as  well  prove  herself  a 
Penwyn,  if  she  can.  And  you  come  to  me  with  this 
liberalfofTer  of  a  compromise,  to  take  half  my  estate  in 
the  most  off-hand  way.  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Clissold, 
you  and  this  scheme  of  j'ours  are  a  little  too  absurd. 
I  can't  even  allow  myself  to  be  angry  with  you.  That 
would  be  taking  the  thing  too  seriously." 

"  Remember,  Mr.  Penwyn,  if  I  leave  this  house 
without  arriving  at  some  kind  of  under.standing  with 
you  I  shall  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  my 
lawyer  without  delay,  and  the  law  must  take  its  course. 
However  protracted  or  costly  the  process  by  which 
Miss  Penwyn  may  obtain  her  rights,  I  have  no  doubt 
as  to  the  ultimate  issue.  She  would  have  been  con- 
tented with  half  your  fortune.  The  law,  if  it  give  her 
anything,  will  give  her  all." 

"  So  be  it.  1  will  fight  her  to  the  bitter  end.  First 
and  foremost,  this  marriage,"  bringing  down  his 
clenched  fist  upon  the  paper,  and  with  an  evil  upward 
look  at  Humphrey,  "  is  no  marriage  !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  A  marriage  with  a  person  of  unsound  mind  is  no 
marriage,  it  is  void  in  law.  There  is  Blackstone  to 
refer  to  if  you  doubt  me,"  pointing  to  a  set  of  volumes 
in  dark  brown  Russia.  "  Now.  Muriel,  the  daughter 
of  Michael  Trevanard,  has  been  deranged  for  the  last 
twentj'  years.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  to  everybodj'  in 
the  neighbourhood." 

"  When  that  man-iage  took  place,  and  for  a  year 
after  the  marriage,  Muriel  was  as  sane  as  you  or  I.  Her 
brain  was  turned  by  the  shock  she  experienced  upon 
being  informed  suddenly  of  her  husband's  awful 
death.  I  can  bring  forward  sufficient  witnesses  to 
prove  the  state  of  her  mind  up  to  that  time." 

"  And  you  are  prepared  to  prove  that  this  young 
woman — this  waif  and  stray,  bro\ight  up  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  birth  or  parentage — is  the  legitimate 


daughter  of  my  uncle,  George  Penwyn,  and  Muriel, 
his  wife.?  Go  your  ways,  Mr.  Clissold,  and  make  the 
best  use  of  your  evidence,  documentary  or  other- 
wise. I  will  stand  by  my  rights  against  you,  and 
would  .stand  by  them  against  a  stronger  cause  than 
yours." 

He  touched  a  spring  bell  which  stood  on  his  desk — 
a  summons  answered  with  extreme  promptitude. 

"  The  door,"  said  the  squire,  resuminghis book,  with- 
out so  much  as  a  parting  glance  at  his  visitor. 

Humphrey  was  conducted  to  the  porch,  and  left  the 
house  without  having  seen  Mrs.  Penwyn  or  her  sister. 
He  was  bitterly  di-sappointed  by  the  result  of  his 
morning's  work,  which  had  proved  compromise  impos- 
sible, and  left  no  course  open  to  him  but  the  letter  of 
the  law. 

Scarcely  had  the  library  door  closed  on  Humphrey 
Clissold,  when  that  other  door,  which  had  been  left 
ajar  during  the  latter  part  of  the  interview,  was 
quietly  opened,  and  Madge  Penwyn  stole  to  her  hus- 
band's side,  and  knelt  down  by  him,  and  wound  her 
arms  round  his  neck. 

He  had  been  sitting  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands,  trying  to  think  out  his  position,  when  he 
found  her  arms  about  him,  his  head  drawn  gently 
against  her  shoulder. 

"  Dearest  !  I  have  heard  all,"  she  said,  quieth'. 

"  You  heard,  Madge  ?"  he  exclaimed  with  a  star- 
tled look.  "  Well,  my  love,  it  matters  very  little. 
It  is  all  the  merest  folly.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
what  this  man  threatens." 

"  (.'burchill — husband — my  belove:'."  she  began, 
with  deepest  feeling,  "you  do  not  u..  u  to  oppose 
this  claim  ?" 

•'  To  the  death." 

"What?  Surely  you  will  accept  the  truth — if  it 
is  the  truth — and  surrender  fortune  and  estate.  Oh, 
welcome  change  of  fortune,  love,  that  brings  some 
measure  of  atonement.  I  have  never  told  j'ou  how 
hateful,  how  horrible  all  our  wealth  and  luxury  has 
been  to  me  since  I  have  known  " 

"  Hush,  Madge  !  You  know  so  much  that  you 
should  know  enough  to  be  wise.  Do  you  think  I  am 
going  to  surrender  these  things  ?  Do  you  think  lam 
the  kind  of  man  to  sit  down  tamely  and  let  a  rogue 
hatch  a  conspiracy  to  rob  me  of  wealth  and  status  ? 
They  have  cost  me  too  dear." 

"  They  have  cost  you  so  dear  that  you  can  never 
have  joy  or  peace  with  them,  Churchill.  God  shows 
us  this  way  of  getting  rid  of  our  burden.  If  you 
have  any  hope  of  mei  cj' — any  desire  to  be  forgiven — 
resign  this  fortune.  It  is  the  price  of  iniquity.  You 
can  know  no  true  repentance  while  you  retain  it.  If 
I  had  seen  any  way  of  your  surrendering  this  estate 
before  now  without  exciting  suspicion  of  the  dreadful 
truth  I  should  have  urged  the  sacrifice  upon  you.  1 
urge  it  now  with  all  the  strength  of  my  love." 

"  It  is  u.^elt'ss,  Madge.  I  could  not  go  back  to  po- 
verty, laborious  days  and  nights,  the  struggle  for 
daily  bread.  I  could  not  lead  that  kind  of  life  again." 

"  Not  with  me,  Churchill  ?  We  would  go  away  to 
the  other  end  of  the  world — to  Australia,  where  life 
Ls  simpler  and  easier  than  in  England.  We  would  know 
peace  again,  for  you  might  dare  to  hope,  if  your  sacri- 
fice were  freely  made,  that  God  had  accepted  it  as  an 
atonement." 

"  Can  I  atone  to  the  dead  ?iWill  James  Penwyn,  in 
his  untimely  grave,  be  .any  better  off  because  some  im- 
postor riots  in  the  wealth  that  ought  to  have  been  his  ? 
A  left-handed  .atonement  that." 

"  But  if  you  find  that  this  girl  is  no  impostor  ?" 

"  The  lawyers  will  have  to  decide  that.  If  she  can 
establish  her  right,  you  and  I,  and  our  boy,  will  have 
to  say  good-bye  to  Penwyn." 

"  Happy  loss  if  it  lighten  the  burden  of  your  sin. 
Do  you  think  that  1  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  this  place, 
Churchill  ?     I  have  never  known  peace  here  since 

She  threw  herself  upon  his  bi  east  with  a  shudder- 
ing sigh. 

"  Madge,  my  dearest,  my  angel  of  love  and  compas- 
sion, be  content  to  abide  the  issue  of  events.  Leave  it 
all  to  me." 

"  No,  Churchill,"  she  answered,  raising  her  head 
and  looking  at  him  with  grave  and  earnest  eyes,  "  I 
am  not  content.  You  know  that  since  that  bitter  day 
I  have  left  you  in  peace.  I  have  not  wearied  you  with 
my  tears.  I  have  suffered  in  secret,  and  have  made  if 
the  chief  duty  of  my  life  to  lighten  your  burden,  so 
far  as  in  me  lay.  But  I  can  be  content  no  longer.  The 
wealth  that  has  weighed  upon  my  soul  can  now  be  given 
up  with  honour.  The  world  canfindnosubject  for  slan- 
der in  your  quiet  surrender  of  an  estate  for  which  a 


new  claimant  has  arisen.  And  we  can  begin  life 
afresh  together,  love,  your  soul  purified  by  sacrifice, 
your  conscience  lightened,  j'our  peace  made  with  God. 
We  can  begin  life  anew  in  some  distant  land,  humbly, 
toilfully  ;  so  far  away  from  all  pa.st  cares  that  your 
wrong-doing  may  seem  no  more  than  the  memorj'  of 
an  evil  dream,  and  all  the  future  open  for  manifold 
good  deeds  that  shall  weigh  against  that  one  dreadful 
sin." 

She  seemed  like  an  angel  pleading  with  him  for  the 
salvation  of  his  soul,  yet  he  resisted  her. 

"It  is  useless,  Madge.  You  do  not  know  what  you 
are  talking  about.  I  could  not  live  a  life  of  obscurity. 
It  would  be  moral  suicide." 

"  AVill  you  choose  between  me  and  fortune, 
Churchill  ?" 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  That  unless  you  give  up  this  estate  you  must  give 
up  me.  I  will  live  htre  no  longer,  share  your  ill-got- 
ten wealth  no  longer  !" 

"  Think  of  your  boy." 

"  I  do  think  of  him.  God  forbid  that  mj  son  should 
ever  inherit  Pcuwyn.  There  is  the  curse  of  blood  upon 
every  roi  d  of  land.  Let  it  pass  into  other  hands — 
guiltless  hands  !" 

"  Give  me  time  to  think,  Madge  ;  you  bewilder  me 
by  this  sudden  attack." 

"Think  as  long  as  you  like,  dearest;  only  decide 
rightly  at  last."  And,  with  one  long  kiss  upon  his  palo 
forehead,  she  left  him. 

Once  alone,  he  set  himself  to  think  out  his  position 
— to  face  this  new  aspect  of  things. 

Could  this  alleged  heii'ess — impostor  or  not — rob 
him  of  his  estate  ?  Was  it  possible  for  George  Pen- 
v.  yu's  marriage  and  the  identity  of  George  Penwyn's 
child  to  be  proved  in  a  court  of  law  ;  proved. .so  indis- 
putably as  to  dislodge  him  from  hir>  position  as  pos- 
ses.?or  of  the  estate  ? 

"  No,"  he  told  himself,  "  the  strength  will  be  all 
•on  my  side.  The  law  does  not  encourage  claimants  of 
this  stamp.  If  it  did,  no  man's  estate  would  be  se- 
cure, no  real  property'  would  be  worth  ten  years'  pur- 
chase." 

He  had  taken  a  high  tone  with  Humphrey  Clissold, 
had  affected  to  regard  the  whole  matter  as  an  absur- 
dity ;  but  now,  face  to  face  with  the  facts  that  had 
been  put  before  him,  he  felt  that  the  question  was  se- 
rious, and  that  he  could  not  be  too  prompt  in  action. 

He  looked  at  a  railway  time-table,  and  found  that 
he  would  have  just  time  enough  to  catch  the  next  up 
train  from  Seacombe,  a  slowish  train,  not  reaching 
London  till  late  in  the  evening. 

"  I  will  go  up  to  town  and  see  Pergament,"  he  .said 
to  himself,  as  he  touched  the  bell. 

"  Tell  them  to  bring  round  the  dogcart  at  once.  I 
shall  want  Hunter." 

"  Any  particular  horse,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  Wallace." 

Wallace  was  the  fastest  horse  in  the  stable — always 
excepting  the  squire's  favourite,  Tarpan,  which  had 
never  been  degraded  by  harness. 

While  the  dogcart  was  being  got  ready,  Churchill 
wrote  two  lines  to  his  wife  : — 

My  Dearkst — I  am  going  to  London  to  inquire  into  this 
business.  Be  calm,  be  brave,  as  befits  my  noble  wife. — Your 
own  till  death, 

C.  P. 

This  brief  note  addressed  and  sealed,  the  squire 
went  upstairs  to  his  dressing-room,  crammed  a  few 
things  into  his  travelling  bag,  and  went  down  to  the 
porch  with  the  bag  in  Ids  hand,  just  as  the  dogcart 
drove  up.  Wallace,  a  big,  deep-chested  bay,  in  admi- 
rable condition,  fresh,  and  eager  for  the  start,  the 
groom  breathless,  having  dressed  himself  against  time. 

Churchill  took  the  reins,  and  the  light  vehicle  was 
soon  spinning  along  that  well-made  road  with  which 
the  Squire  of  Penwyn  had  improved  his  property. 
Less  than  an  hour,  and  Mr.  Penwyn  was  seated  in  a 
railway  carriage  on  his  way  to  London. 

He  was  at  Mr.  Pergament 's  office  early  next  morn- 
ing ;  indeed,  more  than  half-an-hour  before  the  arrival 
of  that  gentleman,  who  came  in  at  ten  o'clock,  fresh 
and  sleek  of  aspect,  with  a  late  tea-rosebud  in  the  but- 
ton-h'ile  of  his  glossy  blue  coat. 

(ireat  was  the  solicitor's  astonishment  at  beholding 
Churchill. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Penwyn,  this  is  a  surprise.  One 
does  not  expect  to  see  a  man  of  your  standing  in  town 
in  the  dead  season.  Indeed,  even  I,  a  humble  work- 
ing bee  in  the  great  hive,  have  been  thinking  of  getting 
as  far  as  Aix-les-Baius  or  Spa.  But  you  are  not  look- 
ing well.    You  look  careworn — fagged." 

"  I  have  reason  to  look  so,"  answered  Churchill  ; 
and  then  explained  the  motive  of  his  journey. 

He  told  Mr.  Pergament  all  that  Clissold  had  told 
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hiin,  without  reserve,  with  a  wonderful  precision  and 
clearness.  The  lawyer  listened  intently,  and  with 
gravest  concern. 

But  before  he  said  a  word  in  reply,  Mr.  Pergament 
unlocked  a  tin  case  inscribed  "  Penwyn  Estate,"  took 
out  a  document,  and  read  it  from  the  first  Hue  to  the 

St. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  asked  Churchill. 
"  A  copy  of  your  grandfather's  will.    I  want  to  be 
quite  sure  how  you  stand  as  regards  this  claimant." 
"Well?" 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  will  is  dead  against 
you.  If  this  person  can  hf.  proved  to  be  the  daughter 
of  George  Penwyn,  slie  would  take  the  estate,  under 
your  grandfather's  will.    There  is  no  doubt  of  that." 

"  But  how  is  she  to  prove  her  identity  with  the 
child  said  to  be  bom  at  Borcel  End,  auil  whose  birth 
was  made  such  a  secret  V 

"  Difficult,  perhaps  ;  but  if  .she  has  been  in  the 
charge  of  the  same  people  all  her  life,  and  those  people 
are  credible  witnesses  — ." 

"  Credible  witnesses  !"  cried  Churchill,  contemptu- 
ously. "  The  man  who  has  brought  up  this  girl  belongs 
to  the  dregs  of  society,  and  if,  hy  a  little  hard  swear- 
ing, he  can  foist  this  stray  adoption  of  his  own  upon 
society  as  the  rightful  owner  of  the  Penwyn  estate,  do 
you  suppose  he  will  shrink  from  a  little  more  or  less 
perjury  ?  Credible  witnesses  I  No  man's  property  in 
the  laud  is  secure  if  claimants  such  as  this  can  arise 
'  to  push  us  from  our  stools.'  " 

"  This  Mr.  Clisold  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  good 
family  ;  is  he  not  ?" 

■■  He  belongs  to  decent  people,  I  believe,  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  an  adventurer. 
There  are  plenty  of  well-born  adventurers  in  the 
world." 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  replied  Mr.  Pergament, 
blandly.  In  his  private  capacity,  as  a  Christian  and  a 
gentleman,  he  was  benevolently  sympathetic  ;  but  the 
idea  of  a  contested  estate  was  not  altogetlier  unpleas- 
ing  to  his  professional  mind. 

"  Who  are  Mr.  Clisoold's  lawyers  ?" 

Churchill  named  them. 

"  A  highly  respectable  firm — old  established — in 
every  way  respectable.  I  do  not  think  they  would 
take  up  a  speculative  case." 

"  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  they  will  take  up  this  case, 
though  Mr.  CUss  jld  appeared  to  think  so,"  answered 
Churchill.  "  However,  your  business  is  to  be  prepared. 
Remember  I  shall  fight  this  to  the  bitter  end.  Let 
them  prove  the  marriage  if  they  can.  It  will  be  for 
our  side  to  deny  that  there  was  ever  any  issue  of  that 
marriage." 

"  Humph,"  mused  the  lawyer.  "  There,  assuredly, 
lies  the  weakness  of  their  case.  Yes,  we  will  fight,  Mr. 
Penwyn.  Pray  keep  yourmind  ea.sy.  I  will  get  counsel's 
opinion  without  delay  if  you  desire  it,  and  I  suppose 
in  a  case  so  nearly  afiecting  your  interests,  you  would 
prefer  an  unprejudiced  opinion  to  being  your  own  ad- 
viser.   The  be.st  men  shall  be  secured  for  our  side." 

"  Which  do  you  call  the  best  men  ?" 

Mr.  Pergament  named  three  of  the  most  illustrious 
lights  of  ttie  equity  bar. 

"  Very  good  men   in  their  way,  no  doubt,"  said 
Churchill,  "  but  I  would  rather  have  Shinebarr,  Shan- 
drish,  and — say,  Mr.  Stringer." 
■  Mr.  Pergament  looked  horrified. 

"  My  dear  sir,  clever  men,  but  unscrupulous — 
notoriously  unscrupulous." 

'■  My  dear  Pergament,  when  a  gang  of  swindlers 
hatch  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  me  of  house  and  home,  I 
don't  want  my  rights  defended  by  scrupulous  men." 

"  But,  really,  Shandrish,  a  man  I  never  gave  a  brief 
to  in  my  Ufe,"  remonstrated  the  sohcitor. 

"  What  does  that  signify  ?  It  is  my  battle  we  have 
to  fight,  and  you  must  let  me  choose  my  weapons." 

CHAPTER  LV. 

"  ENID,  THE  PILOT  STAE  OF  MY  LONE  LIKE.'" 

Having  seen  the  chief  representative  of  Pergament 
and  Pergament,  placed  his  interests  in  the  hands  of 
that  respectable  house,  and  chosen  the  advocates  who 
wei-e  to  defend  his  cause,  should  this  pretended  cousin 
of  his  dart  tu  assert  her  rights  in  a  court  of  law, 
Churchill  Penwyn  felt  himself  free  to  go  back  to 
Cornwall  by  the  mid-day  train.  He  had  an  uneasy 
feeling  in  being  away  from  home  at  this  juncture— a 
vague  sense  of  impending  peril  on  all  sides— a  pas- 
sionate desire  to  be  near  his  wife  and  child 

He  had  ample  time  for  thought  during  his  long 
journey  westward  ;  time  to  contemplate  his  position 
in  all  Its  bearings,  to  wonder  whether  his  wisdom 
might  not,  after  all,  be  folly,  beside  Madge's  clear- 
sighted sense  of  right. 


"  She  spoke  the  bitter  truth,"  he  thought.  "  Wealth 
and  estate  have  not  lirought  me  happiness.  They 
have  gratified  my  self-esteem,  satisfied  my  ambition, 
but  they  have  not  given  me  restful  nights  of  peaceful 
dreams.  Would  it  be  better  to  please  Madge,  throw 
up  the  sponge,  and  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  world, 
to  begin  life  afresh,  far,  even,  from  the  memory  of  the 
past  ?" 

"  No,"  he  told  himself,  after  a  pause.  "  There  is 
no  new  life  for  me.  I  am  too  old  for  beginning 
again." 

He  thought  of  his  triumphs  of  la.st  Bea»on,  those 
bursts  of  fervid  eloquence  which  had  startled  the 
house  into  the  aduussi<m  that  a  new  orator  had  arisen, 
as  when  the  younger  Pitt  first  demonstrated  to  the 
doubtful  senate  that  he  was  a  worthy  son  of  the  Great 
Commoner. 

He  wa,s  just  at  the  beginning  of  a  brilliant  Parlia- 
mentary career,  and  with  him  ambition  was  an  all- 
powerful  ])as8ion.  To  let  these  things  go,  even  for 
Madge's  sake  would  be  too  great  a  sacrifice.  And  his 
boy,  was  he  to  beipieath  nothing  to  that  beloved  son, 
neither  fortune  nor  name  ? 

"  I  could  more  easily  surrender  Penwyn  than  my 
chances  of  peisonal  distinction,"  he  said  to  himself. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  he  arrived 
at  Seacombe.  He  had  telegraphed  for  his  groom  to 
meet  him  with  the  dogcart  ;  and,  as  the  train  steamed 
slowly  into  the  .station,  he  saw  the  lamps  of  that  well- 
appointed  vehicle  shiuing  across  the  low  rail  which  di- 
vided the  platform  from  the  road.  A  dark  night  for  a 
drive  by  that  wild  moorland  way. 

'■  Shall  I  drive,  sir  ?"  asked  the  groom. 

"No,''  Churchill  answered  shortly;  and  the  next 
minute  they  were  flying  through  the  darknes.«,  the 
light  vehicle  swaying  from  side  to  side  on  the  stony 
road. 

"  It  would  be  a  short  cut-out  of  all  my  difficulties 
if  I  were  to  come  to  grief  somewhat  between  this  and 
the  Manor  House,"  thought  Churchill.  "  A  sudden 
fall  upon  a  heap  of  stones,  a  splintered  .skull,  an  in- 
(piest,  and  all  over.  Poor  Madge  !  It  would  be  bad 
for  her,  but  a  relief  perhaps — wh(j  can  tell  ?  She  has 
owned  that  her  life  has  been  bitterness  since  that  fatal 
day.  Her  very  love  for  me  is  a  kind  of  martyrdom. 
Poor  Madge  !  If  it  were  not  a  cowardly  thing  to  give 
up  all  at  the  first  alarm,  I  Eerily  believe  I  could  bring 
myself  to  turn  my  back  upon  Penwyn  Manor,  and 
take  my  wife  and  child  out  to  Sydney,  and  try  my 
luck  as  a  barrister  in  a  colonial  court.  For  her  sake — 
for  her  sake  !  Would  not  the  humblest  life  be  hap- 
piness with  her  ?" 

Things  seemed  to  take  a  new  shape  to  him  during 
that  swift  homeward  drive.  He  passed  the  shadowy 
plantations — the  trees  of  his  planting — bowled 
smoothly  along  the  well-made  road  that  crossed  his 
own  estate,  and  thought  with  a  curious  wonder  how 
little  actual  happiness  his  possessions  had  given  him 
— how  small  a  matter  it  would  be,  after  all,  to  lose 
them. 

The  lighted  windows  of  the  North  Lodge  shone  out 
upon  him  as  he  mounted  the  crest  of  the  last  hill, 
and  saw  Manor  House  and  gardens,  pine  groves  and 
shrubberies,  before  him. 

"  Mrs.  Mason  is  keeping  later  hours  than  usual, 
isn't  she  ?"  he  asked. 

"  She's  very  ill,  sir — at  death's  door,  they  do  say," 
— answered  the  groom,  "  but  that  queer  young  grand- 
daughter of  her's  has  kept  it  dark,  as  long  as  she 
could,  on  account  of  the  drink  being  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  begging  your  pardon,  sir." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  Mason  drinks  ?" 

"  Well,  yes,  sir — on  the  quiet  ;  I  believe  she  have 
always  been  inclined  that  way.  Excuse  me  for  men- 
tioning it,  sir,  but  you  see  a  master  is  always  the  last 
to  hear  of  these  things." 

They  were  at  the  gates  by  this  time.  Elspeth  came 
out  of  the  lodge  as  they  drove  up. 

"  Take  the  dogcart  round  to  the  stables,  Hunter," 
said  ChurchiU,  alighting.  "  lam  going  in  to  see  Mrs. 
Mason." 

"  Oh,  sir,  your  dear  lady  is  here — with  grandmother," 
said  Elspeth. 
"  My  wife  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  She  came  down  this  afternoon,  hearing 
grandmother  was  so  bad.  And  Mrs.  Penwyn  wouldn't 
have  any  one  else  to  nurse  her,  though  she's  been  rav- 
ing and  going  on  awful." 

Churchill  answered  not  a  word,  but  snatched  the 
caudle  from  the  girl's  hand,  and  went  up  the  narrow 
staircase.  A  wild,  hoarse  scream  told  him  where  the 
sick  woman  was  lying.  He  opened  the  door,  and  there, 
in  a  close  room,  whose  fever-tainted  atmosphere  seemed 
.stifling  and  poisonous,  he  saw  his  wife  kneelina  hv  ■■ 


nanow  iron  bedstead,  holding  the  gipsy's  bony  frame 
in  her  arms. 

He  flung  open  the  casement  as  wide  as  it  would  go. 
The  cold  night  breeze  rushed  into  the  little  room,  al- 
most extinguishing  the  caudle. 

"  Madge,  are  you  mad Do  you  know  the  danger 
of  being  in  this  fever-poisoned  room  .'" 

"  I  know  there  would  h.-\ve  been  danger  for  you 
had  I  not  been  here,  Churchill,"  his  wife  answered 
gently.  "'  I  have  been  able  to  keep  others  out,  which 
iKjthing  less  than  my  influence  would  have  done.  Half 
the  go.ssips  of  Penwyn  village  would  have  been  round 
this  wretched  creature's  bed  but  for  me  ;  and  her  rav- 
ings have  been  dreadful,"  with  a  shudder. 

"  What  has  she  talked  about 

"  All  that  happened  at  Eborsham  that  night.  ,She 
has  forgotten  no  detail.  Again  and  again,  again  a  iid 
again,  she  has  repeated  the  same  words.  But  Mr. 
Price  says  she  cannot  last  many  hours — life  is  ebbing 
fast." 

"  Did  Price  hear  her  raving  ?" 

"  Not  much.  She  was  quieter  while  he  was  here, 
and  I  was  trJ^ng  to  engage  his  attention,  to  prevent 
his  taking  much  notice  of  her  wild  talk." 

'•  Oh,  Madge,  Madge  !  what  have  you  not  borne  for 
me  ?  And  now  you  expose  yourself  to  the  risk  of 
tj'phoid  fever  for  my  sake 

"  There  is  no  risk  of  typhoid.  This  poor  creature 
is  dying  of  delirium  trentn-f,  Mr.  Price  assured  me. 
She  has  lived  on  brandy  for  ever  so  long,  and  braiu 
and  body  are  alike  exhausted." 

A  W'ild  scream  broke  from  Rebecca's  pale  lips,  and 
then,  with  an  awful  distinctness,  Churchill  heard  her 
tell  the  storj'  of  his  crime. 

"  Drunk,  was  I  ?"  said  the  gipsy,  with  a  wild  laugh. 
"  Not  so  di  unk  but  I  could  see — not  so  drunk  but  I 
could  hear.  I  heard  him  fire  the  shot.  I  saw  him 
creep  out  from  behind  the  hedge,  I  saw  him  wipe  his 
blood-stained  hands,  and  I  have  the  handkerchief 
still.  It's  worth  more  to  me  than  a  love  token — it's 
helped  me  to  a  comfortable  home.  Brandy — give  me 
some  brandy  ;  my  throat  is  like  a  lime-kiln." 

Madge  took  a  glass  of  weak  brandy  and  water  from 
the  table  and  held  it  to  the  tremulous  lips.  The  gipsy 
drank  eagerly  but  frowningly,  and  tnen  struggled  to 
free  herself  from  Madge  Penwyn's  clasp. 

"  Let  me  get  the  bottle,"  she  gasped.  "  I  don't 
want  the  cat-lap  you  give  me." 

'•  Let  me  hold  her,"  said  Churchill.  "  Go  home, 
deare.st;  I  will  stop  to  the  end." 

"  No,  Churchill  ;  you  would  be  less  patient  than  I. 
And  if  you  nursed  her  it  would  set  people  talking, 
while  it  is  only  natural  for  me  to  be  with  her." 

Elspeth  opened  the  door  a  little  way  and  peeped  in, 
asking  if  she  could  be  useful. 

"  No,  Elspeth  ;  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  do.  I 
have  done  all  Mr.  Price  directed.  Go  to  bed,  child, 
and  sleep  if  you  can.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be 
done." 

"  And  she'll  die  before  the  night  is  out,  perhaps," 
said  the  girl,  with  a  horror-stricken  look  at  the  ema- 
ciated figure  on  the  bed.  "  Mr.  Price  told  me  there 
was  no  hope." 

"  You  should  not  have  let  her  drink  so  much, 
Elspeth,"  said  Madge  gently. 

"  How  could  I  help  it.  If  I'd  refused  to  fetch  her 
the  brandy  she  would  have  turned  me  out  of  doors, 
and  I  should  have  had  to  go  on  the  tramp,  and  I'd  got 
used  to  sleeping  in  a  house,  and  having  my  victuals 
regular.  I  daredn't  refuse  to  do  anything  she  asked 
me  for  fear  of  the  strap.  She  wouldii't  hesitate  about 
laying  into  me." 

"  Poor  unhappy  child !  There,  go  to  your  room,  and 
lie  down.  I  will  take  care  of  you  henceforward, 
Elspeth." 

The  girl  said  not  a  word,  but  came  gently  into  the 
room,  and  knelt  down  by  Mrs.  Penwyn,  and  took  up 
the  hem  of  her  dress  and  kissed  it — an  almost  oriental 
expression  of  gratitugle  and  submission. 

"  I've  heard  teU  about  angels,  but  I  never  believed  in 
'em  till  I  came  to  know  you,"  she  said  tearfully,  and 
then  left  the  room. 

Rebecca  had  sunk  back  upon  the  pillow  exhausted. 
Madge  sat  beside  her,  prepared  for  the  next  interval  of 
delirum.  Churchill  stood  by  the  window,  looking  out 
at  the  pine  grove  and  the  dark  sea  behind. 

And  thus  the  night  wore  on,  and  at  daybreak,  just 
when  the  slate-coloured  sea  looked  coldest,  and  the  east 
wind'  blew  sharp  and  chill,  and  the  shrill  sound  of 
Chanticleer  rang  loud  from  the  distant  farm-yard,  Re- 
becca Mason's  troubled  spirit  passed  to  the  land  of 
rest,  and  ChurchiU  Penwyn  knew  that  the  one  voice 
which  could  denounce  him  was  silenced  for  ever. 

Before  breath  had  departed  from  that  wasted  frame 
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the  squire  had  examined  all  boxes  and  drawers  in  the 
room — they  weie  not  many — lest  any  record  of  his 
secret  should  lurk  among  the  gipsy's  few  possessions. 
He  had  gone  down  stairs  to  the  sitt'iig-room  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  had  found  nothing.  After- 
wards, when  all  was  over,  he  found  a  little  bundle 
rolled  up'  in  a  worn  and  greasy  bird's-eye  necker- 
chief under  the  dead  woman's  pillow.  It  contained 
a  few  odd  coins  and  the  handkerchief  with  which 
James  Penwyn's  murderer  had  wiped  his  ensanguined 
hand.  All  Churchill's  influence  had  been  too  little  to 
extort  this  hideous  momento  from  the  gii>sy  while 
life  remained  to  her.  Madge  was  kneeling  hy  the  open 
window,  her  face  hidden,  absorbed  in  silent  prayer, 
when  her  husband  discovered  this  hoarded  treasure. 
He  took  it  down  to  the  room  below,  thrust  it  among 
the  smouldering  ashes  of  the  wood  fire,  watched  it  burn 
to  a  grey  scrap  of  tinder  which  fluttered  away  from 
the  hearth. 

A  little  after  daybreak,  Elspeth  was  up  and  dressed, 
and  had  sped  ofi'  to  the  village  in  search  of  a  friendly 
gossip,  who  was  wont  to  perform  the  last  offices  for 
humanity.    To  this  woman  Madge  resigned  her  charge. 

"  Lord  bless  you,  ma'am,"  said  the  village  dame, 
lost  in  admiration,  "  to  think  that  a  sweet  young  crea- 
ture like  you,  should  leave  your  beautiful  home  to 
nurse  a  poor  old  woman." 

Madae  and  her  husband  went  home  in  the  cold 
autumn  dawn — grave  and  silent  both — with  faces  that 
looked  wan  and  worn  in  the  clear  grey  light.  Some  of 
the  household  had  just  sat  up  all  night — Churchill's 
body  servant,  Mrs.  Penwyn's  maid,  and  an  underling 
to  wait  upon  those  important  personages. 

"  There  is  a  fire  in  your  dressing-room,  ma'am,"  said 
the  maid.    "  Shall  I  get  you  tea  or  coffee  ?" 

"  You  can  bring  me  some  tea  presently."  And  to 
the  dressing-room  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penwyn  went. 

"  Madge,"  said  Churchill,  when  the  maid  had  brought 
the  tea-tray,  and  been  told  she  would  be  called  for 
when  her  services  were  required,  and  husband  anil 
wife  were  alone  together,  "  if  I  had  needed  to  be  be 
assured  of  yovir  devotion,  to-night  would  have  proved 
it  to  me.  But  I  had  no  need  of  such  assurance,  and 
to-night  is  but  one  more  act  of  self-sacrificing  love — 
one  more  bond  between  us.  It  shall  be  as  you  wish, 
dearest.  I  will  resign  fortune  and  status,  and  lead  the 
life  you  bid  me  lead.  If  I  sinned  for  your  sake — and 
I  at  least  believe  that  I  so  sinned  -  I  will  repent  for 
your  sake,  and  whatever  atonement  there  maj'  be 
in  the  sacrifice  of  the  estate,  it  shall  be  made." 

"Churchill,  my  own  true  husband." 

She  was  on  her  knees  by  his  side,  her  head  lying 
against  his  breast,  ,her  eyes  looking  up  at  him  with 
love  unspeakable. 

"  Will  this  sacrifice  set  your  heart  at  rest,  Madge  ?" 

"  It  will,  dear  love;  for  1  believe  that  Heaven  will 
accept  your  atonement." 

"  Remember,  it  is  in  my  option,  however  strong 
these  people's  case  may  be,  to  compromise  matters,  to 
retain  the  estate,  and  only  surrender  half  the  income, 
to  hold  my  place  in  the  county,  to  be  be  to  all  effects 
and  purposes  Squire  of  Penwyn,  to  have  the  estate 
and  something  over  three  thousand  a  year  to  live 
upon.  That  course  is  open  to  me.  These  people  will 
take  half  our  fortune  and  be  content.  If  I  surrender 
what  they  ;\re  willing  to  leave  me,  it  is  tantamount  to 
throwing  three  thousand  a  year  into  the  gutter.  Shall 
I  do  that,  Madge  ?" 

"  If  you  wish  me  to  know  rest  or  peace,  love.  I 
can  know  neither  while  we  retain  one  sixpence  of  Jamea 
Penwyn's  mone3'." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  then,  my  dearest.  But  remember 
that  in  making  this  sacrifice  you  perhaps  doom  j'our 
son  to  a  life  of  poverty.  And  poverty  is  hitter,  Madge  ; 
we  have  both  felt  its  sting." 

"Providence  will  take  care  of  my  sou.'' 

"  So  be  it,  Madge,  You  have  chosen." 

■She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kis.sed  him. 

"  My  dearest,  now  I  am  sure  that  you  love  me,"  she 
said  gently. 

"  Madge,  you  are  shivering.  The  morning  air  has 
chilled  you,"  exclaimed  her  husband,  anxiously.  And 
then  turning  her  face  towards  him,  he  looked  at  her 
long  and  earnestly. 

The  vivid  morning  light,  clear  and  cold,  showed  him 
every  line  in  that  expressive  face.  He  scrutinised  it 
with  sharpest  pain.  Never  till  thi.s  moment  liad  he 
been  fully  aware  of  the  change  which  secret  anguish 
had  wrought  in  his  wife's  beauty,  the  gradual  decay 
which  had  been  going  on  before  his  eyes,  unobserved 
in  the  pre-occupation  of  his  mind. 

'■'My  love,  how  ill  you  are  looking,"  he  said 
anxiously. 

"  I  am  not  ill,  Churchill.    I  have  been  unhappy, 


but  that  is  all  past  now.  That  woman's  presence  at 
our  gates  was  a  perpetual  horror  to  me.  She  is  gone, 
and  I  seem  to  breathe  more  freely  ;  and  this  sacrifice 
of  yours  will  bi-ing  peace  to  us  both.  I  feel  assured 
of  that.  lu  a  new  world,  among  ilew  faces,  we  sludl 
forget,  and  God  will  be  good  to  us.    He  will  forgive 

 "    A  bur.st  of  hysterical  sobs  interrupted  her, 

words,  and  for  once  in  her  life  Madge  Penwyn  lost  all 
power  of  self-control.  Her  weakness  did  not  last  long. 
Before  Churchill  covild  summon  her  maid  his  wife  had 
recovered  herself,  and  smiled  at  him  even,  with  a  pale 
wan  smile. 

"  I  am  a  little  tired,  dear,  that  is  all.  I  will  go  to 
bed  for  an  hour  or  two," 

■'  Rest  as  long  as  you  can,  dear.  I  will  write  to  Pe.t- 
gament  while  you  are  sleeping,  and  ask  him  to  make 
immediate  arrangements  for  our  voyage  to  Sydney. 
That  Wilson  seems  a  faithful  girl,"  si>eaking  of  his 
wife's  maid,  "she  might  go  with  us  as  Nugeut's  nurse." 

"  No,  dear;  I  shall  take  no  nurse.  I  am  quite  able 
to  wait  upon  my  pet.  We  must  begin  life  in  a  very 
humble  waj',  and  I  am  not  going  to  burden  you  with 
a  servant." 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  jjlease,  dear.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  I  may  not  do  so  badly  in  the  new  country.  I  shall 
take  my  Parliamentary  reputation  as  recommenda- 
tion." 

Madge  left  him.  She  looked  white  and  weak  as 
some  pale  flower  that  had  been  beaten  down  by  wind 
and  rain, 

Churchill  went  to  liis  dressingroom,  refreshed  his 
energies  with  a  shower  bath,  dressed  in  his  usual  care- 
ful style,  and  went  down  to  the  diningroom  at  the 
sound  of  the  breakfast  bell.  Viola  was  there  when  he 
entered,  playing  with  Nugent,  which  small  personage 
was  the  unfailing  resource  of  the  ladies  of  the  houwe- 
hold  in  all  intervals  of  ennui. 

The  little  fellow  screamed  with  delight  at  sight  of 
his  father.  Churchill  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
him  fondly,  while  Vi<ila  rang  for  the  nurse. 

"  Good  morning,  Churchill.  I  did  not  know  you 
had  come  back.  What  a  a  rapid  piece  of  business  your 
London  expedition  must  have  been  ?" 

''  Yes;  I  did  not  care  about  wasting  much  time. 
What  were  you  doing  yesterday,  Viola  ?" 

"  1  spent  the  day  with  tlie  Vyvyans  at  the  Hall. 
They  had  a  wind-up  croquet  match.  It  was  great  fun  !" 

"  And  you  were  not  home  till  late,  I  suppose  '!" 

"  Not  so  very  late.  It  was  only  half-past  nine 
o'clock,  but  Madge  had  retired.  What  makes  her  so 
late  this  morning  ?" 

Viola  evidently  knew  nothing  of  her  sister's  visit  to 
the  lodge. 

''  She  was  engaged  in  a  work  of  charity  last  night, 
and  is  worn  out  with  fatigue." 

He  told  Viola  how  -  Madge  had  nursed  the  dying 
woman. 

"  That  woman  she  disliked  so  much  !  Was  there  ever 
.such  a  noble  heart  as  my  sister's  '!"  cried  Viola. 

The  form  of  breakfast  gone  through,  and  appearances 
thus  maintained,  Chvirchill  went  up  to  his  dressing- 
room,  where  he  had  a  neat,  business-like  oak  Daven- 
port, and  a  small  iron  safe  let  into  the  wall,  in  which 
he  kept  his  banker's  book  and  all  important  papers. 

He  had  been  spending  very  nearly  up  to  his  income 
during  his  reign  at  Penwyn.  His  ini|>rovements  had 
absorbed  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  he  had  spared  no- 
thing that  would  embellish  or  substantially  improve 
the  estate.  The  half  year's  rent  had  not  long  been 
got  in,  however,  and  he  had  a  balance  of  over  two 
thousand  pounds  at  his  banker's.  This,  which  he  could 
draw  out  at  once,  would  make  a  decent  beginning  for 
his  new  life.  His  wife's  jewels  were  worth  at  least  two 
thousand  more,  exclu.sive  of  those  gems  which  he  had 
inherited  under  the  old  squire's  will,  and  which  would 
naturally  be  transferred  with  the  estate.  It  was  a 
hard  thing  for  Churchill  to  write  to  Mr.  Pergament. 
formally  surrendering  the  estate,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
lawyer  to  investigate  the  claim  of  Justina  Penwyn  alias 
Elgood,  and  if  that  claim  were  a  just  one  to  eftect 
the  transfer  of  the  property  to  that  lady,  without  any 
litigation  whatsoever. 

"  Pergament  will  think  me  mad,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, as  he  signed  this  letter.  "  However,  I  have  kept 
my  promise  to  Madge.  My  poor  girl  !  I  did  not  know 
till  1  looked  in  her  face  this  morning  what  hard  lines 
the  stylus  of  care  had  engraven  there." 

He  wrote  a  second  letter  to  his  bankers,  directing 
them  to  invest  sixteen  hundred  in  Grand  Trunk  of 
Canada  First  Preference  Bonds,  a  security  of  which 
the  interest  was  not  always  immediately  to  be  relied 
upon,  but  which  could  be  realised  without  trouble  at 
any  moment.  He  told  them  to  send  him  four  hundred 
in  ten,  twenty,  ami  fifty  pound  notes. 


His  third  letter  was  to  the  agents  of  a  famous 
Australian  line,  telling  them  to  reserve  a  state  cabin 
for  himself  and  wife,  in  the  Merlin,  which  was  to  sail 
in  a  week,  and  enclosing  a  cheque  for  fifty  pounds  on 
account  of  the  passage  monej'. 

"  I  have  left  no  time  for  repentance,  or  change  of 
plans,"  he  said  to  himself. 

His  letters  despatched  by  the  messenger  who  was 
wont  to  carry  the  post  bag  to  Penwyn  village, 
Churchill  went  to  his  wife's  room.  The  blinds  were 
closely  drawn,  shutting  out  the  sunlight.  Madge  was 
sleeping  soundly,  but  heavily — and  the  anxious  hus- 
band fancied  that  her  breathing  was  more  laboured 
than  usual. 

He  went  down  stairs  and  out  to  the  stables,  where 
he  told  Hunter,  the  groom,  to  put  Wallace  in  the  dog- 
cart and  drive  over  to  Seacombe  to  fetch  Dr.  Hillyard, 
the  most  distinguished  medical  man  in  that  quiet  little 
town. 

"  Wallace  is  not  so  fresh  as  he  might  be,  sir  ;  you 
drove  him  rather  fast  last  night." 
"  Take  Tarpan,  then." 

This  Avas  a  wonderful  concession  on  the  squire's 
p'urt.  But  Tarpan  was  the  fastest  horse  in  the  stable, 
and  Churchill  wa.s  nervously  anxious  for  the  coming 
of  the  doctor.  That  heavy  breathing  might  mean 
nothing — or  it  might —  !  He  dared  not  think  of  com- 
ing ill — now — when  he  had  built  his  life  on  new  lines 
— content  to  accept  a  future  shorn  of  all  that  glorifies 
life  in  the  minds  of  worldlings,  so  that  he  kept  Madge, 
and  Madge's  fond  and  faithful  heart. 

Tarpan  was  brought  out,  a  fine  upstanding  horse,  as 
Hunter  called  him,  head  and  neck  full  of  power,  eye  a 
trifle  more  fiery  than  a  timid  horseman  might  have 
cared  to  see  it. 

"  He's  likely  to  go  rather  wild  in  harness,  isn't  he 
sir?"  asked  Hunter,  contemplating  the  bay  dubiously. 

"  Not  if  you  know  how  to  drive,"  answered  the 
squii'c.  "  The  man  I  bought  him  from  used  to  drive 
him  tandem.  Ask  Dr.  Hillyard  to  come  back  with 
you  at  once.  You  can  say  that  I  am  anxious  about 
Mrs.  Penwyn." 

"  Yes,  sir.  Very  sorry  to  hear  your  lady  is  not  well, 
sir.    Nothing  serious,  I  hope." 

"  I  hope  not,  but  you  can  tell  Dr.  Hillyard  I  am 
anxious." 

"  Yes, sir." 

Churchill  saw  the  man  drive  away — the  bright  har- 
ness and  Tarpan's  shining  coat  glancing  gaily  be- 
tween the  pine  trees  as  the  dogcart  spun  along  the 
avenue — and  then  went  back  to  his  wife's  room  aijd 
sat  by  the  bedside,  and  never  left  his  post  till  Dr. 
Hillyard  a"rived,  three  hours  later.  Madge  had  slept 
all  the  time,  but  still  with  that  heavy,  laboured 
breathing  which  had  alarmed  her  husband. 

Dr.  Hillyard  came  quietly  into  the  room — a  small, 
gray-headed  old  man,  whose  opinion  had  weight  in 
Seacombe  and  for  twenty  miles  round.  He  sat  by  the 
bed,  felt  the  patient's  wrist,  lifted  the  heavy  eyelids, 
prolonged  his  examination  with  a  serious  aspect. 

"There  has  been  mental  disturbance,  has  there 
not?"  he  asked. 

''  My  wife  has  been  anxious  and  over- fatigued,  I  fear, 
attending  a  dying  servant." 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fever.  I  fear  the  attack 
may  be  somewhat  serious.  You  must  get  an  expe- 
rienced nurse  without  delay.  It  will  be  a  case  for  good 
nursing.  I  don't  want  to  alarm  you  neecllessly,"  added 
the  doctor,  seeingChurchill's  ghastly  pallor.  "  Mrs.  Pen- 
wyn's youth  and  fine  constitution  are  strong  points 
in  our  favour  ;  but  from  indications  I  perceive,  I 
imagine  that  her  health  must  have  been  impaired  for 
some  time.  There  has  been  a  gradual  decay.  An  attack 
as  sudden  as  this  of  to-day  would  not  account  for  the 
care-worn  look  of  the  countenance,  or  for  this  attenua- 
tion," gently  raising  the  sleeper's  arm,  from  which  the 
cambric  sleeve  had  fallen  back,  the  wasted  wrist  which 
Churchill  remembered  so  round  and  plump. 

"  Tell  the  truth,"  said  Churchill,  in  accents  strangely 
unlike  his  customary  clear  and  measured  tones.  "  You 
think  there  is  danger  ?" 

"There  is  always  some  danger  in  a  case  of  this 
kind."  0 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  my  wife  ?" 

"  I  fear  it  is  the  beginning  of  brain  fever." 
(To  be  Continued.) 


BBOOiiE  TvRRELL,  late  Heacock  and  Tyrrell,  Furrier 
Skiu  Importer  and  Jlautlc  Mauufacturer,  S2  Gr;ifton-stioet. 
We  arc  at  present  showing  a  magnificent  Ptdck  of  Seal 
Jackets,',  plain  and  trimmed,  with  Sable  Tail,  Skunk,  Cliiu- 
chilla,  Fox,' Opossum,  Racoon,  Genette,  Lynx,  Silver  Musk, 
Beaver,  Canadian,  Utter,  &c.,  &c.,  the  Styles  and  prices  of 
which  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  any  of  the  W  est 
End,  London,  Paris,  or  OejTnan  Houses. 
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FLORENCE  MARRYAT, 

AUTHOR  OF  — 
"  Love's  Conflict,"  etc.,  etc. 

"  Give  me  snnietliinjr  to  meet  and  to  fifjlit, 
I  faint  with  tigliting  tlicso  things  of  air." 

[all  rights  RUSERYKD.] 
CHAPTER  V. 

"  MARGARITA  AND  HER  OOD-CHILDRKN." 

"WhetJier  from  the  elteots  of  tlie  journey,  or  the 
country  air,  or  the  sweet  fresh  liueu,  scented  with 
lavender,  in  which  he  was  laid,  Laurence  Fane  slept 
late  on  the  morning  succeeding  his  arrival  at  Bush- 
thorne.  He  woke  in  a  wide  low-ceiliuged  room,  the 
jirevailing  tints  of  which  were  green  and  white,  and 
the  only  ornaments  two  dark  blue  China  vases,  for 
which  a  connois.seur  in  porcelain  would  have  given  an 
incredible  sum  of  money,  but  which  were  used  at 
3Iaple  Farm  for  no  worthier  purpose  than  to  hold  dead 
rose  leaves  and  di-ied  sprigs  of  rosemary.  The  case- 
ment window  was  hooked  open  by  an  iron  rod,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  pear  tree,  curling  inward,  kept  tap- 
ping on  the  diamond  panes  with  a  gentle  movement 
that  could  scarcely  bo  called  sound  ;  but  a  large 
bumble  bee,  attracted  by  a  tumbler  of  mignonette  that 
stood  upon  the  window  sill,  had  effected  an  entrance, 
and  was  buzzing  round  the  walls  of  his  self-elected 
prison.  It  was  hid  noi.-3e  that  roused  Fane,  who  lay 
for  some  moments  seriously  considering  where  he  was 
and  how  he  had  come  there.  The  crowing  of  a  gallant 
cock  in  the  strawyard  beyond,  and  the  snapping  of  a 
little  terriei-  on  the  garden  path  below,  however,  soon 
brought  him  to  his  senses,  and  then  he  became  aware 
of  the  sound  of  childish  voices  joined  in  recitation  in 
the  orchard  that  lay  beneath  his  v/indow : 
Gort  made  the  bird,  and  gave  it  wing.<> 

To  bear  it  through  the  air, 
AVhen  on  the  tree  it  sits  and  sings, 
He  makes  it  happy  there. 

"  Hush,  Bessy  !  Hush,  Peggy  !"  said  another 
voice  with  prolonged  caution,  "  you  musn't  speak  so 
loud,  or  we  shall  wake  the  gentleman  in  that  room." 

"  What  gentleman,  godmothei-  ?" 

"  A  gentleman  that  came  all  the  way  from  London 
yesterday,  and  is  very  tired,  and  wants  to  sleep  a  long 
time,  that  he  may  rest  himself." 

Then  a  child's  laugh  commenced,  but  was  instantly 
stifled. 

"  Why  do  you  laugh,  Maggie  ?  It  is  silly  not  to 
answer.    Tell  me,  Mary,  why  does  Maggie  laugh  V 

"  Because,  godmother,  she  says  it's  nearly  dinner 
time,  and  the  gentleman's  still  in  bed." 

"  Ah  !  that  seems  very  strange  to  you,  doesn't  it  ? 
But  this  gentleman  has  not  had  his  breakfast  yet." 

"  We  had  ours  at  seven  o'clock,  godmother  !" 

"  And  it  is  now  twelve.  No  wonder  you  are  ready 
for  your  dinner.  Well,  you  can  say  the  hymn  once 
over  again,  and  then  you  can  leave  me  to  look  after 
the  gentleman's  breakfast.  Now,  Mary,  you  begin  ; 
and  mind,  Gracie,  you  don't  make  a  mistake  this  time." 
God  made  the  bird,  and  gave  it  >vings. 

Laurence  Fane's  curiosity  was  roused.  He  had  re- 
cognised the  tones  of  Miss  Hay's  voice,  and  wondered 
whose  family  it  was  she  had  collected  round  her.  He 
left  his  bed,  crept  to  the  open  window,  and  peeped 
cautiously  on  the  scene  below.  There  she  sat,  in  a 
simple  morning  dress,  without  any  covering  to  her 
head  or  shoulders,  knitting  beneath  the  shade  of  an 
apple  tree,  with  about  a  do;^en  children  of  all  ages 
clustered  on  the  grass  about  her.  Some  were  lying 
with  their  curly  heads  upon  her  lap,  others  leaned 
against  her  shoulders  ;  one  was  actually  in  her  arms, 


and  greatly  impeding  the  progress  of  her  work.  Yet 
she  knitted  on,  apparently  quite  used  to  the  invasion, 
and  turning  her  eyes  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left.  When  the  verse  was  concluded  for  the  second 
time,  Margarita  put  down  the  youngster  on  her  lap, 
and,  with  a  kiss,  rose  to  go.  F'ane  instantly  drew  back- 
wards. 

"  Now  you  must  run  home,  my  children,"  she  said, 
caressingly,  "  and  lenve  me  to  my  business." 

"  We  may  come  again  to-morrow,  godmother  ?" 

"  No,  not  to-morrow,  nor  the  next  day,  but  on  Fri- 
daj',  perhaps.  Godmother  Daisy  comes  homa  on  Fri- 
day, you  know,  and  we  must  pick  lots  of  flowers  to 
make  the  house  beautiful  for  her,  and  a  very  large 
nosegay  for  her  bed-room.  And  all  Godmother  Daisy's 
boys  must  come  up  and  have  tea  on  the  orchard  grass." 

"  And  not  the  girls,  godmother  ?"  cried  a  plaintive 
little  voice. 

"  Of  course,  the  girLs,  dear  Peggy.  Do  you  think  I 
would  leave  my  little  children  out  ?  But  Godmother 
Daisy  will  be  longing  to  see  her  boys.  She  has  sent 
her  love  to  them  in  every  letter,  and  she  is  bringing 
home  a  large  new  book  of  pictures,  un  purpose  to  teach 
them  out  of." 

The  voices  died  away  by  degrees  as  the  j'oung  girl 
left  the  orchard,  with  the  children  clustering  about 
her.    Fane  watched  them  till  the  last. 

Margarita  reminded  him  of  a  Madonna,  or  a  figure 
of  Chai'ity,  or  some  nun  taking  oi'phan  children  to  her 
bosom,  audthe  memory  interested  him  and  lingered  with 
him  till  he  had  finished  dressing.  Then  he  descended 
to  the  same  room  they  had  supped  in  the  night  be- 
fore, and  found  hLs  young  hostess  waiting  for  him 
there. 

"  I  trust  Ihave  not  put  you  to  much  inconvenience," 
he  said  on  entering. 

"  None  at  all.  My  cousin  has  just  returned.  He 
will  be  in  directlj'.  I  hope  j-ou  slept  well  and  feel  the 
better  of  it." 

"  I  am  perfectly  rested,  thank  you  ;  and  it  was  so 
pleasant  to  be  awakened  by  the  voices  of  the  little  ones 
in  the  orchard." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  we  did  not  disturb  you  ?" 

He  was  about  to  answer  when  George  West  made 
his  appearance. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  how  do  j'ou  feel  ?  Ready  for  a 
ride  on  horseback,  or  a  day's  fishing,  or  a  turn  in  the 
hay  field  ?  I  hope  those  brats  of  Margarita's 
didn't  wake  you  up.  I  heard  them  howling  in  the 
orchard." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  let  them  sing,  I  assure  you  George," 
interposed  Miss  Hay,  with  some  trepidation. 

"  I  was  about  to  mention  them  as  you  entered.  I 
thought  them  a  most  charming  little  group.  A  school 
class  of  your's,  I  suppose,  Miss  Hay,  or  something  of 
that  sort  ?"  ' 

"  Thereby  hangs  a  tale  !"  said  George,  slily. 

"  Now,  don't  tease  George,"  replied  his  cousin. 

"  But  I  am  really  rather  curious  on  the  subject," 
sain  Fane  in  the  midst  of  his  breakfast.  "  I  heard 
them  call  you  godmother.    May  I  ask  the  reason  ?" 

"  Well,  the  truth  is,  they  are  my  godchildren." 

"  The  truth  is,"  broke  in  George,  "  that  my  cousin 
holds  some  rather  Quixotic  notions  about  duty,  and 
when  people  won't  do  their  duty  she  does  it  for  them. 
Consequently  " 

"  Now,  you  George,  Daisy  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
me  in  this." 

"(Because  you  converted  her).  Consequently," 
contmued  George  unflinchingly,  "  these  two  girls, 
finding  that  one-half  of  the  infantine  population  of 
Bushthorne  go  unbaptised,  and  that  the  principal  ex- 
cuses made  by  their  parents  are  that  they  can't  afford 
to  pay  the  christening  fees  and  they  have  no  one  to 
be  godmother  to  them,  spend  all  their  money  and 


their  time  in  standing  sponsor  to  these  brats,  and 
training  them  up  in  the  way  they  fihoiild  go  after- 
wards." 

"  Oh,  George,  how  you  do  exaggerate,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Hay,  looking  really  distressed.  "  Please,  Mr. 
Fane,  don't  take  all  he  says  for  gospeL  Daisy  and  I 
have  several  god-children  in  the  village,  it  is  true,  and 
we  teach  them  occasionally — it's  very  natural  one 
should,  isn't  it  ? — but  I  hope  we  never  let  them  inter- 
fere with  other  duties." 

"  Don't  be  silly,  Margarita.  You  know  I  was  only 
in  fun.  Only  those  brats  do  kick  up  a  confounded 
row  about  the  house  sometimes,  you  will  allow." 

"  I  expect  they  will  'kick  up  a  row,'  as  you  call  it, 
on  Friday,  George,  when  Daisy  comes  home.  All  her 
boys  are  to  be  here  for  the  occa-sion,  and  they  will  be 
delighted  to  see  her  again.  Daisy's  first  godchild 
was  a  boy,  Mr.  Fane,  and  mine  a  girl;  and  so  we  have 
kept  to  it  ever  since,  and  she  takes  all  the  boys  and 
I  all  the  girls." 

"  I  am  afraid  Miss  AVest  must  have  the  worst  of  th^ 
bargain." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  that.  My  Httle  god-daughters 
are  very  \inruly  sometimes.  Only  the  funny  part  of 
it  is,  the  mothers  will  call  all  the  babies  after  me,  and 
the  difficiilty  I  have  in  thinking  of  nicknames  by  which 
to  know  them  apart  is  very  amusing.  My  cousin,  of 
course,  has  not  to  encounter  the  same  drawback, 
though  several  of  hers  have  been  called  '  George'  after 
'  the  young  squire.'  One  woman  would  call  her  boy 
'  Daisy,'  notwithstanding  all  our  remonstrances  ;  and 
although  the  poor  child  is  only  five  years  he  is  already 
beginning  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of  it." 

"  It  is  certainly  less  suitable  for  a  ploughboy  than 
for  a  young  lady,"  replied  Fane  laugliing.  "  May  I 
ask  what  your  cousin's  real  name  is  ?" 

''  JIargarita,  the  same  as  mine.  We  were  both 
named  after  our  grandmother  ;  but  my  cousin  is  two 
years  younger  than  myself,  and  when  I  came  to  hve 
with  my  uncle  they  called  her  Daisy,  to  distinguish 
the  two." 

"  And  have  you  never  had  a  nickname  V 
Margarita  shook  her  head. 

"  She  is  too  good  and  stead}'  for  a  nickname,' '  said 
George  West,  rising.  "  She's  the  guardian  angel  of 
the  place.  I  don't  know  what  we  should  do  without 
her.  If  you're  likely  to  be  much  longer,  Fane,  I'll 
just  run  down  to  the  stables  and  back  again,  for  I 
have  to  meet  our  "  vet.'  there  at  one." 

"All  right,  my  dear  fellow  ;  I  have  a  few  letters  of 
importance  to  write,  and  confess  to  still  feeling  eufli- 
ciently  lazy  to  prefer  lounging  about  in  this  room  or 
under  those  trees  to  taking  violent  exercise  in  the  suu. 
Unless  I  shall  be  inconveniencing  Miss  Hay  by  my  pre- 
sence." 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed.  I  was  about  to  take  my  book  out 
into  the  orchard  again,  or  I  will  remain  here,  which- 
ever you  like  best." 

"  If  I  may  choose,  I  prefer  the  orchard,  always  sup- 
posing your  company  to  be  included." 

So  they  left  the  breakfast  room  for  the  shade  of  the 
fruit  trees,  and  whilst  Margarita  sat  with  a  book  in 
her  lap,  Laurence  lit  his  cigar,  and  lounged  at  some 
distance  from  her. 

Presently  he  spoke,  as  though  his  words  were  the 
continuation  of  a  train  of  thought: 

"  And  so  your  cousin.  Miss  West,  returns  home  on 
Friday.    Has  she  been  away  long  ?" 

"  Only  a  fortnight,  but  it  seems  a  long  time  to  me. 
We  have  been  so  seldom  separated." 

"  You  are  fond  of  her  ?" 

"  Oh,  very.  We  are  like  sisters.  How  should  it  be 
otherwise  .'  I  have  lived  here  ever  since  I  was  three 
years  old." 

"Indeed  !" 

"  Yes.  My  father  and  mother  were  both  dead 
then.  Mother  was  uncle's  favourite  sister,  and  I  was 
her  only  child.  So  he  brought  me  here  to  be  his. 
And  I  could  not  have  loved  my  own  father  more  than 
I  do  him." 

"  How  strange  !  I  too  was  an  only  child,  and  an 
orphan  at  the  age  of  seven.  But  I  had  no  kind  uncle 
to  take  me  home  and  be  a  father  to  me." 

"  Hadn't  you  .' '  demanded  Margarita  with  interest. 

"  No.    I  was  confided  to  the  care  of  my  god-father, 
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who  was  no  relation,  and  took  no  trouble  about  me. 
So  when  I  came  of  age  I  started  on  my  own  account, 
and  have  lived  alone  ever  since." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  the  girl  remarked  : 

"  You  have  veeu  very  succes.sful,  George  says  ?" 

"  In  my  profession  you  mean.  Yea,  pretty  well,  but 
nothing  can  make  up  for  the  loss  of  home.  Is  your 
cousin  Daisy  like  you  ?" 

"  Oh  not  at  all.    She's  a  very  pretty  girl."  ■ 

This  assertion  was  made  apparently  so  free  from  all 
self-consciousness  or  affectation,  that  Fane  glanced  at 
the  speaker,  wondering  if  she  were  really  unaware  of 
hrr  own  attractions.  The  extremely  plain  manner  in 
which  she  was  dressed,  and  the  simple  way  in  which 
her  brown  hair  was  twisted  round  her  small,  shapely 
head,  might  have  caused  a  casual  observer  to  pass  her 
by  as  "  nothing  particular."  But  there  was  something 
in  the  expression  of  her  sweet,  serious  face  that  was 
very  attractive  to  Laurence  Fane.  He  read  determi- 
nation in  the  lines  of  her  mouth — sympathy  in  the 
glance  of  her  eyes — and  felt  that  she  was  a  woman  to 
be  trusted  and  depended  upon — made  not  to  be  the 
plaything  of  an  hoiu-,  but  a  friend  and  counsellor  for 
life.  He  thought  that  he  should  like  to  tell  her  of 
his  hopes  and  disappointments,  his  struggles 
and  successes,  and  to  read  in  her  clear,,  truth- 
ful glance  whether  he  had  done  right  or  wrong.  He 
should  like  to  have  her  f  or'a  friend  or  a'sister  (a  s  this  happy 
Daisy  had)  and  to  be  assured,  whatever  happened, 
that  her  affection  would  never  forsake  him.  She 
looked  like  an  embodiment  of  peace  and  rest  and  con- 
tentment— a  harbour  from  the  trials  of  the  world — a 
refuge  from  one's  own  treacherous  thoughts.  It  was 
her  voice  that  broke  in  upon  his  reverie. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  will  like  Dai.sy  xcry  much,  Mr. 
Fane.  I  can't  imagine  anyone 'not  liking  her.  We 
call  her  the  Sunbeam  sometimes.  She  lights  up  the 
old  house  so." 

"  She  is  very  lively,  I  suppose." 

"  Oh  !  she  is  all  hfe,  and  so  good-tempered.  The 
friends  with  whom  she  is  staying  at  Taunton  say  that 
they  don't  know  what  they  shall  do  without  her.  But 
she  would  rather  be  with  me,"  added  Margarita,  with 
a  flush  of  happy  pride. 

"And  why  did  not  you  accompany  her  to  Taun- 
ton ?" 

"  Oh,  uncle  couldn't  spare  me.  I  am  his  housekeeper, 
you  know,  and  manage  everything  indoors.  And  the 
dairy  and  poultry-yard  into  the  bargain,"  she  said, 
laughing. 

"  It  must  take  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time.  Have 
you  any  leisure  for  reading  ?" 

Pretty  well.  I  generally  read  an  hour  or  two  dur- 
ing the  day." 

"And  which  are  your  favourite  authors  ?" 

"  In  prose  or  poetry,  history  or  romance  ?" 

"  In  all." 

"What  a  task  you  set  me!  I  must  consider  a  little. 
Well,  I  think  I  must  say  Lj'tton  for  prose  and  Shake- 
speare for  poetry,  Macaulay  for  history  and  Thackeray 
for  romance." 

"  Let  me  know  your  reasons." 

"  I  am  not  sure  if  I  have  got  any.  I  believe  I  am 
guided  by  instinct.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  hke  all 
four  subjects  equally — and  Lytton's  prose  is  as  much 
like  poetry  as  Shakespeare's  poetry  is  like  prose — and 
Macaulay's  history  as  like  romance  as  Thackeray's  ro- 
mance is  like  history.    Does  that  sound  very  stupid  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  It  is  an  answer  that  has  sprung  from  ob- 
servation, and  I  think  you  aj-e  right.  Have  you  read 
Byron  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"I  like  you  so  much  for  saying  so." 
"But  it  is  true,"  replied  Margarita,  with  wide-open 
eyes. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  had  I  put  the  question 
to  a  town-bred  young  lady,  she  would  either  have  de- 
nied it,point  blank  or  told  me  I  was  '  really  too  bad  ;' 
and  if  I  went  on  talking  in  that  shocking  manner  she 
should  tell  her  mamma  of  me." 

"  But  is  it  shocking — to  read  Byron  I  mean  ?" 

"  Many  ladies  say  so,  but  all  ladies  do  it." 

"Of  course  I  know,"  continued  Margarita,  "that 
his  poems  occasionally  treat  of  subjects  which  could 
not  be  discussed  ia  general  society,  but  the  world  is 
full  of  such  subjects — we  cannot  pass  through  life 
without  seeing  and  hearing  of  them.  Is  it  worse  to 
read  of  than  to  come  in  actual  contact  with  crime?" 

"  To  a  pure  mind  like  yours,  certainly  not." 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  ;  because  I  en- 
joyed Byron's  genius,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  think 
I  could  enjoy  what  is  not  right." 

"  Have  you  ever  written  verses  yourself,  Miss  Hay?" 

Margarita  reddened  and  smiled. 


"  What  makes  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ?" 

"  Because  I  see  that  you  feel  earnestly  on  most 
topics,  and  people  who  do  so  generally  give  vent  to 
their  feelings  in  composition  of  some  sort.  Come,  con- 
fess that  you  have." 

"  I  suppose  most  girls  have,  at  some  time  or  other 
and  I  am  like  all  the  rest.  Daisy  has  written  really 
very  pretty  verses.  If  I  were  not  afraid  of  her  anger 
I  would  read  you  some." 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  Daisy's.    I  wish  for  yours." 

'■  Oh,  Mr.  Fane,  don't  be  absurd.  As  if  I  should  be 
so  silly  as  to  trouble  j-ou  with  them.  You,  a  real 
author  too.    AVhat  must  yo\i  think  of  me  !" 

Laurence  Fane  did  not  not  say  what  he  thought  of 
her,  but  he  reiterated  his  desire  to  hear  the  verses,  and 
kept  up  a  species  of  teasing  match  with  her  on  the 
subject  till  young  West  appeared  to  call  them  to  their 
early  dinner. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"  DAISY  DIS.vrrOIKTS  THEM." 

The  days  at  Maple  Farm  went  bj'  very  regularly. 
Breakfa^it  at  eight,  dinner  at  three,  supper  at  nine,  and 
the  intervals  of  time  occupied  by  walking,  riding,  or 
smoking  in  the  orchard.  This  made  up  the  sum  of  our 
hero's  nt-w  existence.  He  kept  on  repeating  to  him- 
self how  peaceful  and  restful  it  all  was,  and  how  con- 
tented he  felt,  forgetting  that  we  are  never  more  con- 
tented than  when  we  omit  to  notice  that  we  are  so. 
But  the  fact  is  that,  before  he  had  been  established  at 
Bushthorne  for  a  couple  of  days,  he  experienced  a 
certain  amount  of  ennui.  It  is  difficult  to  make  any 
violent  alteration  with  success.  The  life  he  had 
been  leading  was  far  too  artificial  and  unnatural  a  one 
to  last  long  ;  but  the  complete  calm  by  which  it  had 
been  succeeded  seemed  to  stultify  instead  of  clear  his 
intellect.  The  echo  of  the  great  roar  of 
London  was  still  in  his  ears  ;  he  had  thrown 
off  his  armour  before  the  tournament  was 
ended  ;  and  more  than  once  had  he  remarked  casually 
to  his  friend  George  that  he  had  brought  him  away  so 
suddenlj',  he  thought  he  must  just  run  up  again  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  to  set  matters  straight  be- 
fore finally  leaving  town.  To  all  which  suggestions 
George  merely  clapped  him  on  the  back,  declaring 
that,  now  they  had  caught  him,  they  should  not  let 
him  go  again  in  a  hurry,  and  he  might  consider  him- 
self settled  at  Maple  Farru  for  a  month  at  the  very 
least.  And  it  alwaj's  ended  by  Laurence  Fane  finding 
his  way  back  into  the  orchard  to  smoke  and  dream  by 
the  side  of  Margarita  Hay.  He  had  never  left  her 
alone  about  the  verses  ;  but,  though  evidently  flat- 
tered by  his  importunity,  her  modesty  would  not  per- 
mit her  to  accede  to  it. 

One  day,  as  Fane  was  turning  over  some  volumes 
from  the  bookcase  that  adorned  the  principal  sitting- 
room,  however,  he  came  upon  a  sheet  of  notepaper 
scribbled  over  in  pencil,  which,  on  examination,  proved 
to  be  a  rough  copy  of  verses,  signed  "  M.  H.'"  He 
rushed  ti  iumphantly  into  her  presence,  holding  them 
high  above  his  head. 

"  Excelsior  !"  he  cried.  "  Now,  Miss  Poetess,  you 
are  at  my  mercy.  No  more  entreaties  upon  bended 
knees  to  read  your  verses,  I  have  found  some  of  them 
between  the  pages  of  Tennyson,  and  I  shall  judge  of 
then-  merits  for  myself." 

So  saying,  he  spread  out  the  paper  against  the  win- 
dow pane.  Margarita  coloured  violently,.  He  ex- 
pected she  would  have  leaped  up  from  her  seat  after 
the  fashion  of  some  excitable  young  ladies,  and  tried 
to  wrench  the  paper  from  his  hand,  or  at  least  remon- 
strated in  a  plaintive  voice  against  his  crueltj'.  But 
her  silence  made  him  hesitate.  He  turned  and  saw  her 
quietly  continumg  the  work  on  which  she  was  engaged, 
though  she  looked  rather  distux-bed. 

"  Shall  I  annoj'  you  by  reading  them  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  No,  I  won't  say  that,  and  to  prevent  your  doing 
so  seems  like  conceit.  You  know  that  you  are  a 
clever,  educated  man,  and  I  am  only  a  simple  country 
girl,  who  writes  such  nonsense  occasionally  to  amuse 
her  leisure  hours.  I  know  it  also.  Only,  remember 
that,  and  don't  criticise  them." 

He  read  the  verses  through,  once  to  himself,  and 
then  aloud. 

Oh  !  thy  love  is  to  me  as  the  fresh  salt  breath 

That  blows  over  the  foara-fleck'd  sea, 

And  it  blovrs  and  it  breathes  for  me  ! 
Till,  if  I  stood  under  the  shadow  of  death. 
The  sound  of  thy  voice,  and  the  sense  nf  thy  breath, 

Would  recall  me  to  hfe  and  thee  ! 

Oh  !  thy  love  is  tome  as  the  rich  red  wine, 

Pressed  out  from  the  grape's  ripe  store  : 

And  I  quaff  of  it  more  and  more. 
My  heart  and  my  soul  are  commingled  with  thino, 
Till  I  tremble  to  drain  the  last  drop  of  the  wine 

That  is  hid  in  thy  heart's  deep  core. 


Oh  !  thy  love  is  to  me  as  a  free  wild  bird, 

That  I  long  to  ensnare  and  to  hold, 

Till  both  captor  and  captive  grow  old. 
To  fly  witli  it  far  from  tlie  eye  of  the  herd 
Who  would  strive  to  tear  from  my  warm  bosom  my  bu'd. 

And  leave  my  heart  empty  and  cold. 

Oh  !  thy  love  is  to  me  as  a  sweet  new  life, 

Poured  into  niy  laiiDiiisliiiig  vouis, 

And  it  caxi:  >  my  .-ar  -s  an  1  iny  |i,'iiiis — 
Till  I  rise  up  ,'i:.;:iin  w  itli  in  sli  tw  rgy  rile, 
To  thank  hiNiv'u  th  it  'uiiilst  all  the  turmoil  of  life 

The  joy  of  thy  love  still  remains. 

Fane  finished  the  verses  and  was  silent.  Margarita 
mistook  his  silence  for  disappi-obation. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  read  such  rubbi.sh,"  she  said 
vexedly.  "  I'm  sure  I  can't  think  how  it  could  have 
got  into  Tennyson.  I  wrote  it  ages  ago,  and  never 
copied  it  out.  I  am  ashamed  you  should  have  seen  it." 

"  You  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed,"  he  answered 
slowly.  "  Of  course,  they  have  faults — most  fir.st  at- 
tempts have — but  they  have  life  and  promisi?.  You 
will  be  an  author.  Miss  Hay,  some  day  if  you  choose." 

"An  author!  I!  Oh,  Mr.  Fane,  what  can  you 
mean  ?"  she  exclaimed,  crimson  with  pleasure. 

"  Just  what  I  say.  The  mind  that  composed 
these  verses  '  ages  ago'  will  compose  something 
infinitely  better  in  the  '  ages  to  come,'  if  it  chooses  to 
do  so.  I  had  no  idea  you  could  have  written  any- 
thing half  so  good.    You  have  surprised  me." 

He  came  close  to  her  as  he  spoke. 

Tears  were  standing  in  her  eyes. 

"  If  you  only  knew,"  she  whispered,  "  how  I  have 
longed  and  hoped  " 

"  To  write  1" 

She  nodded  her  head — she  was  afraid  to  say  more. 
"  You  shall,"  he  exclaimed,  enthusiastically.    "  I 
will  help  you." 

"  Will  you — really  ?" 

"  You  do  not  distrust  my  sincerity,  I  hope  ?  I  mean 
what  I  say.  If  you  will  let  me  see  what  you  have  al- 
ready done,  I  shall  be  able  to  advise  you  as  to  the  di- 
rection of  your  talents,  and  when  you  have  written 
something  worth  publishing,  I  will  try  and  place  it  for 
you.  I  have  a  certain  amount  of  influence  in  London, 
and  think  I  can  at  least  promise  you  a  start.  But  it 
will  recj^uire  perseverance,  remember,  and  an  amount 
of  studv,  and  you  may  not  have  the  patience  for 
that." 

'■  Oh,  indeed  I  shall.  I  am  only  too  grateful  to  you 
for  holding  out  the  hope.  I  can  hardly  believe  it  is 
possible.  How  little  I  thought  it  when  George  brought 
you  down  here  '!" 

"  And  how  little  I  thought  I  should  find  anyone  at 
Maple  Farm  to  sympathise  in  my  pursuits.  The  lite- 
rary profession  is  not  all  roses.  Miss  Hay,  I  have  had 
many  disappointments  during  my  career,  and  encoun- 
tered not  a  few  troubles." 

"  Tell  me  about  them,"  she  said,  softly. 

Then  he  related  to  her  when  he  first  came  into  pub- 
lic notice  critics  had  been  paid  to  run  him  down,  until 
the  publishers  were  almost  afraid  to  issue  his  books, 
and  how  to  that  day  a  certain  well-known  reviewer 
was,  for  personal  reasons,  so  dead  set  against  him  that 
he  never  permitted  a  line  he  wrote  to  escape  the  most 
virulent  abuse.'' 

"  I  was  only  jesting,"  he  answered  with  a  laugh, 
"  No,  I  hope  it  won't  come  to  that,  though  I  often 
think  I  shall  not  be  happy  till  I  have  kicked  him. 
May  I  ask  \vhat  that  wreath  you  are  making  is  for, 
Miss  Hay  ? 

"  Isn't  it  pretty  ?"  All  red  and  white  daisies.  It 
is  for  my  dear  Daisy's  bedroom,  to  hang  over  her 
mother's  picture.  I  ahvays  put  on  one  there  on  high 
days  and  holidays." 

"  And  is  to-day  a  high  day  ?" 

She  stopped  short  and  looked  at  him. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Fane,  she  is  coming  back  this  after- 
noon." 

"  Oh  !  ah  !  yes  ;  I  forgot.  Pray  forgive  my  bad 
memory.  I  thought  the  dining  and  dra,.wingrooms 
looked  very  bower-like  and  festive." 

"  Daisy  is  so  fond  of  flowers,  we  could  not  have  too 
many  to  please  her,  and  they  are  all  her  own.  She 
takes  entire  charge  of  the  garden.  Is  it  not  good  of 
her  ?" 

"  Very  good.  She  does  not  dig  and  delve,  though, 
in  it,  I  suppo.se  ?" 

".Oh,  no  ;  the  gardener  does  that,  but  she  gives  all 
the  directions  about  what  flowers  she  would  like.  It 
would  be  extra  trouble  for  me,  you  know,  and  Daisy 
is  always  ready  to  save  me  trouble,  dear  girl.'' 

She  cpiitted  the  room  as  she  sjioke,  to  dispose  of 
the  daisy  wreath,  leaving  Fane  in  a  state  of  conjecture 
as  to  what  sort  of  person  this  cousin  could  be  whom 
Margarita  praised  so  freely.     He  had  not  been 
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aecustomed  to  hear  women  laud  each  other  after  that 
fashion,  and  to  feel  it  was  sincere.  He  admired  Miss 
Hay  so  much  for  it.  He  thought  her  such  a  sweet, 
affectionate  girl,  so  vmliko  the  genei'ality  of  her  sex,  so 
modest  and  unaffected  and  pi<re,  and  withal  so  in- 
telligent. He  had  never  met  a  woman  who  interested 
him  so  much  before. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  he  heard  of  little 
but  the  anticipations  of  Daisy's  return,  Margarita 
was  brimming  over  with  happiness.  Not  boi.sterous 
mirth,  but  quiet,  subdued  happiness  at  the  prospect 
of  meeting  her  cousin  again,  which  made  her  eyes 
look  t^ofter  and  her  voice  sound  sweeter  th:in  it  had 
done  before.  The  five  o'clock  tea  table  was  spread 
with  delicacies  and  covered  with  flowers  ;  about  the 
orchard  were  scattered  all  the  boy  and  girl  god-  children, 
eagerl}'  expectant  not  only  of  Miss  \V  est's  arrival,  but 
of  sitting  down  round  the  cloth  which  was  spread 
upon  the  grass  and  jiiled  with  plum  buns  and  at  the 
door  stood  Margarita,  with  a  bunch  of  roses  in  her 
bosom,  and  a  smile  of  welcome  on  her  lips,  ready  to 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  newcomer. 

Fane  heard  the  wheels  of  the  gig,  in  which  George 
West  had  driven  over  to  Taunton  to  fetch  home  his 
sister,  stop  at  the  garden  gate.  -He  heard  Margarita 
run  down  the  path  to  greet  him,  and  then  come  slowly 
back  again — alone.  He  went  out  and  met  her  in  the 
hall. 

"  I  hope  nothing  is  the  matter  !" 

"  Oh,  no  !"  with  trembling  lips.  "  It  is  nothing 
really — only  they've  got  a  party  over  ;it  Taunton,  and 
Daisy  can't  come  home  to-day." 

She  will  be  here  to-morrow,  doubtless."  he  said, 
consolingly. 

"  Perhaps  ;  any  way  soon.  Please,  don't  think  me 
very  stupid,  Mi'.  Fane,  but  I  am  rather  disappointed, 
and — don't  let  us  talk  about  it  any  more." 

■'  Come,  children,"  she  continued  a  minute  after,  as 
she  passed  into  the  orchard,  "  come  and  have  your  tea. 
Godmother  Daisy  is  not  coming  home  this  evening, 
but  you  must  think  of  her  all  the  same  as  you  eat 
j-our  buns,  and  hope  she'll  be  here  very  soon." 

She  was  as  cheerful  as  ever  before  her  uncle  and 
hei-  cousin  (who  naturally  thought  little  of  a  few 
hours'  delay  in  the  appearance  of  Miss  Daisy),  but 
Fane,  who  watched  her  narrowly,  saw  how  much  she 
feit  the  disappointment. 

Once  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  on  looking  up, 
she  caught  his  eye  and  guessed  his  thoughts. 

''  She  is  sure  to  be  here  next  week,"  she  said,  smil- 
ing at  her  own  folly  as  she  left  tlie  room. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


TWO  SLUMBERS. 
One  day  my  baby  nestled 

Close  down  against  ray  breast, 
And  whispered    I  am  tired, 

And  now  I  want  to  rest !" 

And  I  held  it  on  my  bosom. 

And  I  sang  a  ditty  of  old 
About  the  Sunset  City, 

Whose  streets  are  paved  with  gold. 

Soon  lier  baby  hands  dropped  gently 
Across  her  peaceful  breast. 

And  the  spell  of  sleep  fell  o'er  lier. 
And  wrapped  her  in  its  rest. 

Again  my  darling  nestled 

Within  my  loving  arms. 
And  my  heart  would  fain  enfold  her 

From  all  of  earth's  alarms. 

"  I'm  tired,"  she  whispered,  "  sing  me 
That  dear  old  song  again  ;" 

And  I  sang  it,  low  and  gently, 
To  charm  away  her  pain. 

Her  eyelids  fell  together. 
And  hid  away  the  light, 
And  I  knew  the  dawn  of  Heaven 
Was  breaking  on  her  sight. 

Her  weary  hands  were  folded 

Upon  a  wearier  breast. 
Aud  I  knew  that  my  poor  tired  darling 

Had  found  an  endless  rest  ! 


Br  E.iKFAST.— Epps'SCOCO.i. — GRATEFUL  A.N'D  COMFORTING 

— "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  apphcation  of  the  tine  properties  of  well-selected 
cocoa,  iMr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctor.s'  mlH.'—Cioil  Si'i-e.i.ce  OnzetU.  Made  simply  with 
Boilmg  Water  or  Milk.  Sold  l,y  Grocers  in  packets  only, 
labelled—'  James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homo  opathic  Chemists, 
iS,  Threatlneedle-street,  and  17(1,  Piccadilly  ;  Works,  Euston- 
road,  Loudon." 

Manufacture  of  Coco.v— "  We  will  now  give  an  account 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  .Tames  Kppsand  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston 
oad.London."— See  Article  in  CasseWs  Bovsehold  Guide. 


AMERICAN  LIFE. 


BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

Iiichmoud,  October. 

Jn  the  capitol  of  Virginia,  I  saw  this  morning  a 
poetical  figure  called  the  Nation's  Ward  ;  a  negro  boy, 
in  all  the  freshness  of  liis  youth  and  all  the  impotence 
of  his  race.  The  negro  type  is  tenderly  subdued  ;  not 
into  that  of  the  African  Sibyl,  in  which  story  has 
eachanted  into  stone  the  sadness  and  the  pathos  of  a 
servile  people  ;  for  the  face  is  full  of  sun  and  smilesi 
and  the  figure  ripples  over  with  the  irrepressible 
vivacities  of  his  class.  'The  eyes  are  lifted  up  in  search 
of  light.  'The  child  is  free,  and  feels  that  he  is  free  ; 
bnt  he  is  puzzled  what  to  do  with  his  great  gift  of 
liberty.  "Virile  and  plucky,  with  strength  to  labour, 
and  sense  to  learn,  he  still  requires  some  light  by 
which  to  .see  his  way.  Such  is  an  ideal  picture  of  the 
Nation's  Ward.  In  the  shop  windows  of  Maiu-street 
I  see  another  version  of  the  same  figure,  treated  by  a 
diiferent  artist  from  a  different  point  of  view..  Mr. 
Valentine,  sculptor  of  the  Nation's  Ward,  is  a  young 
Virginian  patriot,  who  labours  in  a  noble  cause, 
and  sees  the  facts  of  nature  through  the  golden 
twilight  of  his  hope.  The  sun  is  no  idealist,  and 
a  photographer  has  turned  a  lens  on  Sam,  while 
the  sun  was  shining  on  him,  aud  has  caught 
the  youthful  negro  as  he  is.  Sam  is  in  the  sideway 
of  a  builder's  yard,  abutting  on  the  street,  among  a 
litter  of  wooden  cases,  chips,  and  dirt.  The  whole 
needs  clearing,  and  Sam  has  been  set  to  make  it  smart. 
But  the  seduction  of  the  moment  is  too  much  for  him. 
No  negro  likes  to  work,  and  every  negro  loves  to  loll 
in  the  sun.  Instead  of  sticking  closely  to  bis  task, 
Sam  has  dropt  among  the  chips  and  dirt.  He  trifleg 
with  the  handle  of  his  broom  ;  he  bends  his  cheek 
into  his  palm  ;  he  lazily  drops  asleep.  Sam  evidently 
wants  no  light  by  which  to  see  his  way.  He  only 
wants  to  shut  his  eyes  and  let  the  sunshine  burn  into 
his  face  and  feet.  Such  is  a  natural  picture  of  the 
Nation's  Ward;  not  here  described  with  poetic  licence 
as  national  property,  but  with  the  old  southern  epithet 
of  street  scum. 

My  first  impressions  are  unpleasant  ones.  Eight 
years  ago,  when  I  came  to  Richmond  first,  the  negro 
had  been  free  a  year.  It  made  you  glad  to  see  him. 
In  the  fre.shness  of  his  liberty  there  was  a  spring  and 
energy  about  him  that  impressed  you,  not  only  with  a 
sense  of  his  physical  vitality,  but  of  his  faculty  of 
moral  progress.  Sam,  the  waiter,  was  sitting  up  half 
the  night  over  his  book  and  slate.  Harry,  the 
peasaat,  was  squatting  on  the  waste  lands  and 
striving  to  wring  from  a  neglected  soil  the 
means  of  building  up  a  firm.  These  toilers 
seemed  no  more  than  samples  of  their  race.  I  went 
about  with  Sam  to  several  negro  houses,  where,  in 
dens  and  garrets,  we  found  old  woolly  heads  bent 
over  slates,  and  black  fingers  trying  at  pothooks  and 
and  cyphers.  Not  a  tywn  in  Virginia  had  then  a 
State  school  for  either  white  or  black  ;  but  the  en- 
franchised negro  seemed  resolved  to  have  such  schools 
as  he  could  make.  They  were  extremely  small  and 
rude  ;  but  the  beginnings  of  many  great  things  have 
been  exceedingly  small  and  rude.  What  seemed  of 
consequence  was  the  impulse  and  direction  of  the 
negro  mind.  White  people  in  Virginia  were  opposed 
to  State  schools.  They  said  the  principle  was  bad. 
State  schools  were  Yankee  notions,  and  were  only  fit 
for  regions  like  New  England,  where  they  had  no  an- 
cient gentry  and  no  servile  population.  The  First 
Families  were  much  above  that  sort  of  thing.  A  State 
school  meant  equali^ty,  aud  even  after  the  war  had  put 
an  end  to  slavery,  the  sentiment  of  equality  was  still 
a  long  way  off  The  negro  seemed  about  to  seize  an 
opportunity  neglected  by  the  whites. 


That  impulse,  I  am  son-y  to  perceive,  was  not  sus- 
tained for  any  length  of  time — not  long  enough  to  bear 
the  natural  fruit.  It  was  a  spark — a  fla.sh~aud  it 
Is  gone.  The  white  people  of  Virginia,  grown 
wiser  by  evenis,  have  '  founded  public  schools  in 
every  district  of  the  country ;  schools  for  wliite 
children  and  separate  schoolH  for  black  children  ; 
but  the  coloured  population  are  in  general  blind  to  the 
advantages  offered  in  these  public  schools.  The  schools 
are  free.  So  far  as  I  have  seen  them,  they  are  well 
built  and  ably  conducted.  Every  one  who  chooses  can 
have  his  child  ta,ught  to  read  and  write  for  nothing  ; 
but  a  man  is  free  to  either  set  his  child  to  learn  or  not, 
and  two  negro  parents  out  of  three  neglect  to  send 
their  little  folks  to  school.  They  will  not  t;ike  the  ne- 
cessary pains.  School  hours  are  fixed,  .school  habits 
are  orderly  ;  and  negroes  find  it  equally  hard  to  keep 
fixed  hours  and  to  maintain  habits  of  order  in  their 
homes.  The  imps  must  be  called  in  time.  They  must 
be  washed  and  combed.  Their  clothes  must  be  made 
and  mended.  They  must  have  their  meals  got  ready, 
and  must  be  sent  off  eartly.  Though  the  schools  are 
free,  the  books  and  slates  cost  money.  Improvident 
fathers  find  the  cost  a  burden,  and  indolent  mothers 
find  the  %vork  and  worry  an  addition  to  their  daily 
task.  They  sicken  at  the  effort  to  be  made,  and  let  the 
lazy  imps  loiter  about  the  lanes  and  play  among  the 
pigsties,  when  they  ought  to  be  at  school. 

Of  course  some  specimens  of  a  better  sort  are  to  be 
found.  I  hear  of  men  who  have  left  the  towns,  with 
all  their  vice.'!,  far  behind  ;  have  taken  bits  of  ground, 
and  after  many  struggles,  have  begun  to  make  money 
and  to  put  their  savings  into  farm.?.  I  find  such  cases, 
on  the  James  River.  Several  negroes  in  that  district 
have  become  small  farmers,  chiefly  on  the  tobacco 
lands.  Tobacco  is  a  paying  crop.  The.se  coloured 
people  send  their  imps  to  school.  I  hear  of  many  mul- 
tattoes  who  have  taken  honours  in  American  univer- 
sities, and  entered  into  liberal  professions  with  a  pros- 
pect of  success.  All  these  things  count  for  good. 
It  is  a  happy  sign  that  such  careere  are  open.  When 
I  was  last  in  Richmond,  I  remember  the  surprise  ex- 
pressed in  a  certain  drawing-room  on  my  remark  that 
on  the  day  of  my  own  call  to  the  bar,  a  negro  from 
Jamaica  was  also  called.  "  You  admit  a  negro 
into  the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple  I"  cried 
a  lady  of  one  of  the  First  Families.  Y'es," 
I  answered  ;  "  and  by  the  accident  of  keeping 
terms,  this  negro  stood  at  the  head  of  our  hst,  and 
had  to  answer  for  us  when  the  benchers  drank  our 
healths  in  bumpers  of  claret."  "But  were  you  not 
ashamed  ? '  "  Ashamed  of  what  ?  This  negro  was 
an  excellent  scholar,  and  a  polished  gentleman.  He 
made  a  speech  for  us  of  which  the  cleverest  fellow 
in  our  company  might  have  felt  proud."  "Still  he 
was  a  negro  !"  "  Yes,  madam,  one  knew  that,  as  the 
lady  said  she  knew  Greek — by  sight  ;  but,  though  we 
are  said  to  practice  the  black  art,  our  constitutions 
have  nothing  to  say  about  the  colour  of  a  lawyer's 
skin."  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  a  coloured  man 
can  now  be  called  to  the  American  Bar  and  practise 
with  a  prospect  of  success. 

But  these  examples  are  so  few  as  to  appear  a  special 
wonder.  As  a  rule  the  negro  is  a  toiler  of  the  earth, 
content  to  be  a  toiler  of  the  earth.  He  hardly  eares- 
to  rise.  He  has  no  stinging  wants.  He  is  not  mad- 
dened into  effort  by  the  cravings  of  an  inappeasable 
desire.  If  he  is  not  a  worker  in  the  field  he  is  a  waiter 
in  the  house.  In  either  case  his  labour  "is  worth  a  fifth 
part  of  similar  labour  by  a  white  man  ;  yet  his  food 
of  squash  and  green  com  is  cheap  enough,  aud  he  can 
live  on  the  rewards  of  his  imperfect  toil.  He  under- 
stands the  value  of  a  dollar  very  well,  for  it  will  buy 
him  grapes  and  bacon,  beans,  whiskey,  and  tobacco  ; 
buthe  cannot  see  the  value  of  a  second  audathird  dol- 
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lar,  since  he  can  only  eat,  drink,  and  smuke  all  day 
The  morrow  is  a  part  of  time  for  which  he  takes  no 
cai-e. 

One  thing  only  in  the  future  weighs  sufficiently  on 
his  mind  to  shape  his  action.  He  is  very  anxious 
about  his  funeral.  "  What  make  us  poor,"  says  Bill 
the  negi-o  waiter  in  my  room,  "  is  deexpens  ob  burying 
us."  The  money  .spent  on  a  negro's  funeral  would 
keep  hi.s  family  for  a  couple  of  yeai-s.  "  A  fren'  ob 
mine  die  yesterday  ;  dey  bury  him  dis  arternoon,  and 
make  much  funeral."  "  Are  you  going  to  see  the  last 
of  him  '!"  "  No,  sir,"  replies  Bill,  "  1  not  in  hi.s  so- 
ciety." "What  society  do  you  speak  of  <"  "  De  bury- 
in'  society.  Ebery  coloured  person  is  a  member  of 
wo  or  three  societies.  He  pay  much  money.  When, 
he  die,  dey  have  big  sight."  This  afternoon  we  walke 
through  Jackson's  Ward  towards  the  open  country, 
for  a  peep  at  the  picturesque  ravines  which  surround 
the  cit3-  and  give  it  an  appearance  of  impregnable 
strength.  We  had  dropt  down  a  slope,  leapt  over  a 
stream,  and  begun  to  mount  a  second  sloi)e,  my  son 
saying,  "  this  seems  to  me  like  pictures  of  Jerusalem," 
when  we  were  startled  by  a  curious  sob  and  moan; 
that  might  have  floated  from  the  Temple  wall.  We  turned 
to  see  the  cause.  Above  us,  on  the  height,  stood 
a  cemetery,  with  a  few  white  posts  and  stones 
and  near  the  edge  of  the  slope  a  group  of  negro  wo- 
men, sobbing  and  yelling  at  their  utmost  voice,  while  a 
negro  minister  was  screaming  out  words  of  sacred  text 
and  four  or  five  lusty  negroes  were  shovelling  in  the 
earth.  Before  we  got  up  to  the  plateau  the  rite  was 
over,  and  the  grave  filled  up.  But  as  the  mourners 
moved  away.another  group  arrived;  a  handsome  hearse 
with  glass  slides,  showuig  a  coffin,  which  in  Eng- 
land would  be  that  of  a  prince,  followed 
by  eight  fine  coaches,  drawn  by  spirited 
black  horses,  and  accompanied  by  a  dozen 
men  in  uniform,  with  eagles  and  furled  banner.  "  Who 
is  the  dead  man  ?' '  I  asked  a  negro  who  was  looking 
on.  "  Guess  dat  Mose  Crump,"  said  the  man.  '•  ^^'hat 
was  he  ?"  "  Him  labourer."  "  Do  j-ou  mean  a  field 
labourer?"  "Guess  dat  ar."  The  family  were  all 
present — men,  women,  boys,  and  girls.  The  groans 
and  sighs  were  loud,  but  the  negro  minister  contrived 
to  dr<3wn  the  voices  of  every  one  save  an  old  woman, 
who  with  yearning  pathos  screamed—"  I  nebber  see 
my  son  ;  I  nebber  see  my  son  no  more  !"  The  preacher 
tried  to  storm  her  down.  •'  You  go  your  ways  ;  you 
go  and  lib  hke  him,  and  den  you  see  your  son  again  !" 
The  black  Rachel  wept  and  yelled  and  would  not 
be  comforted,  even  by  a  minister  of  her  own  nation. 
When  the  men  in  vmiform  seized  their  shovels  and 
began  to  fill  the  gi-ave,  chanting  a  stave  like  that 
which  is  sung  by  sailors  as  they  haul  in  ropes — she 
cried  still  louder,  No,  I  nebber  see  my  son,  I  nebber 
see  my  son  no  more  !  "  Poor  soul,  she  knew  the  bit- 
terness of  her  heart.  The  younger  people  laughed 
and  cried  by  turns,  and  when  the  grave  was  filled 
they  got  into  their  coaches  and  rode  away,  through 
crowds  of  other  negroes  and  mulattoes  dressed  in  blue 
shawls  and  pink  bonnets,  conscious  that  they  made  a 
big  sight,  and  gratified  by  the  fact  that  two  strange 
gentlemen  were  looking  on.  The  coloured  man  was 
left  alone  ;  a  little  earth  above  his  head,  without  a 
stone  to  mark  his  grave.  The  coloured  family  were 
also  left  alone,  with  little  bread  and  few  sweet  pota- 
toes in  their  cupboard,  and  without  the  father's  pro- 
tecting arms.  -  The  funeral  would  have  fed  the  little 
Crumps  for  many  a  year  to  come. 

It  is  a  work  of  time  to  train  a  negro  to  the  habit 
of  taking  care  of  him.=;elf.  Long  nsed  to  leaning 
on  the  white  man,  he  finds  it  hard  to  stand  alone. 
A  story  told  in  Washington  is  said  to  hold  the 
whole  moral  of  the  black  man's  relation  to  the 
white,  and  the  white  man's  relation  to  the  black. 


"  I  want  a  place,  sir  ;  a  good  place,  if  you  please, 
sir,"  says  an  applicant,  whom  we  must  here  suppose 
to  represent  the  negi'o,  to  a  gentleman  in  oflSce  whom 
we  must  now  suppose  to  represent  the  Caucasian. 

Pray  explain  yourself  a  little  more,"  replies  the 
official,  with  a  coaxing  smile.  "  Well,  sir,  since  you 
invite  me  to  be  frank,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  at 
once,  that  what  I  really  want  is — first,  nothing  to  do  ; 
and  second,  to  be  well  paid  for  it."  '■  Good  !"  cries 
the  official  gentleman,  "  I  like  your  candour,  and  to 
show  that  I  appreciate  your  merits,  I  will  at  once  meet 
you  half-way.  The  first  part  of  your  request  is 
granted  ;  not  a  word  of  thanks,  good  morning;  show 
this  gentleman  the  door  !" 

There  is  the  negro's  position  — he  wants  to  live,  and 
does  not  like  to  work.  In  former  days  he  was  com- 
pelled to  work  because  his  master  was  compelled  to 
feed  and  house,  to  nurse  and  bury  him.  Now  he  is 
master  of  himself.  When  he  requests  to  be  housed 
and  fed,  the  white  man  "  leaves  him  out  in  the 
cold." 

In  many  cases,  I  am  led  to  think,  the  negro  un- 
derstands his  personal  freedom  to  mean  the  liberty 
of  idleness.  In  the  days  of  slavery,  what  in  his  eyes 
was  the  chief  distinction  of  the  white  man,  whether 
he  was  of  high  degree  or  low  degree — one  of  the 
upper  ten  thousand,  or  simply  white  trash  i  Immu- 
nity from  labour.  A  white  man  never  put  his  hand 
to  spade  or  plough.  He  only  stood  by  and  looked  on. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  planted  cotton  on  a  large  scale, 
in  Alabama,  one  day  asked  a  wliite  overseer  to  lend  a 
hand  to  something  needing  to  be  done  in  the  yard. 
The  man  refused.  "  No,  sir,"  he  answered  with  a 
toss  of  the  head,  "  Guess  I  won't ;  for  fifteen  years  I 
never  do  anything  but  oversee."  His  right  wa.s  cun- 
ningly defined  by  usage,  and  my  friend  the  planter 
had  to  put  hi-<  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  It  is  the  old 
old  story  of  the  Magyar  prince,  who  had  to  black  his 
own  boots  ;  of  the  Castilian  queen,  who  perished  ei 
the  fire  ;  and  of  the  English  governor-general,  who 
had  to  cook  his  own  rice.  The  negro  notion  of 
liberty  is  the  faculty  of  standing  by  and  looking  on, 
while  others  toil  and  spin.  Ho  always  saw  the  white 
man  standing  by  and  looking  on.  Why  should  not  he  ? 

Poor  fellow,  he  is  not  yet  wise  enough  to  under- 
stand the  Divine  injunction,  that  he  who  will  not 
labour  t-hall  not  eat.  He  is  a  little  world  of  whims 
and  fancies,  ecstacies  and  superstitions.  "  He  imagines 
life  a  comedy  and  a  masquerade,  in  which  the  parts 
and  co.stumes  are  dispersed  hy  chance.  If  he  could 
only  change  the  parts  and  dresses  !  For  the  moment, 
he  is  full  of  this  idea.  Fame  and  fortune,  power 
and  splendour,  seem  to  him"  the  fruit  of  a  gigantic 
lottery  called  Public  Life,  and  he  is  ha\inted  by  the 
notion  that  if  he  could  invest  in  that  lottery,  he 
might  live  in  a  fine  house  and  have  his  fill  of  squash 
and  sweet  potato  all  his  days.  Hence,  he  is  hot  with 
with  politics,  to  the  neglect  of  everything  he  has  to 
do.  Shall  he  come  to  the  front  ?  Yes,  that  is  what 
Sam  would  like.  To  stand  in  front ;  to  have  a 
thousand  faces  turned  towards  him  ;  to  hear  a  thou- 
sand voices  ring  out,  "  Bravo — dat  is  good — hock,  hi, 
hi,  hee  !"  is  just  the  thing  for  Sam.  .Some  white 
men  egg  him  on  ;  partly  from  a  sentiment  of  justice  ; 
since  they  hold  that  everyone  who  pays  his  taxes  to 
the  State  should  have  a  share  in  levying  the  rate. 
Others  inflame  him  with  unnecessary  passion  for  their 
own  political  ends.  Negroes  have  votes,  which  cir- 
cumstances have  as  yet  induced  them  to  cast  on  thg 
RepubUcan  side.  It  is  of  great  iniporcance  to  retain 
these  votes,  and  one  way  of  retaining  them  is,  finding 
out  and  flattering  the  self-love  of  the  leading  coloured 
men. 

"  You  would  be  much  amused  by  some  of  our  negro 
politicians,"  said  a  Pennsylvanian  gentleman.  "Why, 


this  very  morning,  as  my  coloured  servant  was  clean- 
ing my  boots,  he  looked  up  into  my  eyes,  and  with  a 
broad  grin  across  his  face,  asked  me  how  he  could  get 
to  run  for  the  State  legislature  ?"  "  He  wants  to  come 
out  as    a    candidate  "  Yes ;    the   fellow  can 

hardly  read  and  write  ;  he  earns  a  dollar 
a-day  ;  he  cleans  my  knives,  and  holds  my  horse  ; 
and  he  wants  to  make  laws  for  me!" 

A  few  days  ago,  a  coloured  man  was  brought  to  me 
by  my  friend  Geo.  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia;  a  city 
in  which  there  is  much  sympathy  for  coloured  people, 
but  no  great  craze,  as  yet.  His  name  is  Griffin,  and 
he  occupies  the  humble  post  of  doorkeeper  in  Mr. 
Child's  office.  He  is  a  candidate  in  the  Seventh  Ward, 
standing  on  "  independent  principles,"  that  is  to  say, 
he  is  opposing  the  party  candidate  of  his  own  side. 
Born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  raised  in  Massachusetts,  he 
is  now  a  clever  fellow,  thirty-five  years  old,  and  thinks 
the  time  has  come  for  him  to  share  the  public  spoil, 
"  The  Republicans,"  he  says,  "have  not  done  fairly 
with  the  coloured  people."  "  No  !  Have  they  not 
fought  for  you,  against  their  race  ?  Have  they  not 
sacrificed  for  you  thou.sands  of  lives,  and  millions  of 
money  ?  Have  they  not  given  you  personal  freedom 
and  political  power  ?"  "  Yes,  that  is  true  ;  but  that  is 
long  ago.  I  speak  of  now.  We  coloured  people  of 
Pennsylvania  vote  for  the  Republican  ticket.  When 
the  Republicans  get  in,  they  give  us  nothing.  We 
have  not  one  coloured  councilman,  not  one  coloured 
policeman,  not  one  coloured  letter-carrier,  in  this  city. 
In  New  Jersey,  on  the  other-  bank,  you  find  not  only 
coloured  letter-carriers,  but  a  coloured  magistrate.  In 
Philadelphia  we  have  not  a  coloured  man  in  office, 
save  the  turnkeys  in  the  police-yard,  and  these 
coloured  people  are  compelled  to  whitewash  their  own 
station-yards." 

Griffin  is  frank,  like  all  his  class.  He  has  not  learned 
the  art  of  glozing  over  ugly  things  with  golden  words 
He  wants  the  spoils,  and  says  so. 


The  shipbuilders  and  engineers  on  the  Clyde  have 
agreed  to  reduce  the  wages  of  their  men. 

Mr.  Robson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Naval  Department 
of  the  United  States,  has  sent  in  a  report  asking  for  a 
grant  of  19,500,000  dollars  to  keep  the  navy  in  work- 
ing order. 

The  Indian  committee  have  sent  home  a  request  to 
the  committee  in  London  to  select  another  artist  to 
complete  the  late  Mr.  Foley's  unfinished  statue  of  Lord 
Canning.  So  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  when  I  vi- 
sited Mr.  Foley's  studio  this  statue  was  well  advanced, 
and  in  this,  as  in  several  others  of  Mr.  Foley's  uncom- 
pleted commissions,  it  would  certainly  seem  to  me  to 
be  wiser  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  those  of  Mr.  Foley's 
assistants  who  actually  did  the  work  so  far  as  it  has 
proceeded,  and  whom,  I  have  every  reason  to  think, 
Mr.  Foley  would  have  wished  to  carry  it  out. 

Rumours  have  been  heai-d  on  all  sides  in  Liverpool 
during  the  last  few  w.eeks  of  a  very  painful  scandal  in 
connection  with  a  leading  clergyman  of  the  town,  and 
the  daughter  of  one  of  his  congregation,  and  now  the 
statements  are  openly  made  in  the  newspapers.  It  is 
said  that  one  of  the  most  eminently  popular  and  re- 
spected clergymen  of  the  town  has  formed  a  too  in- 
timate relation  with  the  lady  in  question,  notwith- 
standing his  high  position  in  the  Church,  and  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  married  man.  No  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  family  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  court. 
A  number  of  friends  of  the  clergyman  are  said  to  be- 
lieve in  his  innocence,  but  no  denials  of  the  rumours 
have  appeared,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  about  to  embark 
for  America,  and  has  resigned  his  incumbency,  adds 
confirmation  to  the  scandal.  It  is  said  that  he  will  be 
accompanied  to  America  by  his  wife. 

If  rumour  may  be  believed,  the  Greville  Memoirs 
are  likel}'  to  prove  more  disastrous  to  Mr.  Reeve,  the 
editor  of  them,  than  he  can  have  ever  anticipated.  A 
few  weeks  age  the  probability  was  suggested  that  in 
consequence  of  the  displeasure  aroused  by  the  fre- 
quent allusions  to  Lady  Conyngham,  those  passages 
would  be  expunged  from  future  editions  ;  but  now 
it  Ls  stated  that  Mr.  Reeve  will  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  resign  his  office  of  Registrar  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  reason  is  that  Mr.  GreviUe  was 
originally  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  by  giving  the 
material  of  the  memoirs  to  Mr.  Reeve  he  having  ob- 
tained very  much  of  it  only  through  his  official  posi- 
tion, and  that  Mr.  Reeve  has  committed  the  same  _ 
offence  by  now  making  these  reminiscences  public. 

Perambulators.— P.  Ledwldge,  manufacturer,  32  Amiens- 
street,  and32  Lower Ormond-quay.  N.B.— Repairs  promptly 
executed.  i.oZi 
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To  DltKSS  Red  Mullkt. — Clean  and  bake  or  boil  tlio 
fish.  Serve  ■with  lobsto'  sauce.  French  cooks  do  not 
clean  thi.s  delicate  fish.  It  is  merely  washed,  wrapped 
in  buttered  paper  cases,  and  baked,  to  preserve  the 
delicacy  of  its  native  flavour.    Serve  in  the  cases. 

Mushroom  Powdhk. — Peel  large  fleshy  mushrooms, 
and  cut  oil' the  stems  ;  spread  them  on  plates,  and  dry 
them  in  a  slovr  oven.  When  thoroughly  dry,  pound 
them  with  a  little  cayenne  and  pounded  mace.  Bottle 
and'iceep  the  powder  iu  a  dry  place.  The  dried  mush- 
rooms may  be  kept  hung  up  in  paper  bags  without 
pounding. 

Shoulder  OF  Muttox.— Keep  the  shoulder  as  long 
as  possible  without  spoiling.  Half  roast  it.  Score  it 
on  both  sides  as  for  broiling.  Place  a  clean  dish  under 
the  roast  and  baste  with  the  following  hot  sauce  : — 
Half  pint  of  port,  half  a  pint  of  rich  gravy,  a  sjioonful 
of  mushroom  catsup,  the  sv-mc  oi  walnut  catsup,  a 
w^jjjanch  of  cayenne  :  baste  constantly  till  the  mutton  is 
"done.  Dish  on  a  hot  dish  rubbed  with  garlic.  Skim 
the  sauce  or  dropped  gravy,  and  pour  it  over  the 
mutton. 

To  Make  B.\.rley  Sugah. — Clarify  and  boil  sugar 
to  the  fourth  degi-ee,  or  cracking  height,  and  when 
nearly  boiled  enough  add  to  it  lemon -grate,  a  drop  of 
citron-oil,  or  a  little  beat  spermaceti,  according  to  the 
sort  of  barley  sugar  wanted.  Rub  a  sl.ib  or  dish  with 
oil,  and  v.dieu  the  sugar  is  ready  dip  the  pan  in  cold 
water  for  two  minutes,  -and  then  pour  it  out  thin  on 
the  dish.  Cut  the  sugar  into  slips,  and  while  liot 
twist  it.  Care  must  be  taken  in  boiling  sugar  to  this 
height  that  it  does  not  burn  or  fly  over  ;  to  prevent 
which  a  bit  of  butter  may  be  thrown  in  to  cheek 
violent  ebullition  ;  add  a  little  lemon  juice  if  it  be  in 
danger  of  graining.  This  may  be  made  as  fimall 
lozenges  or  drops.  It  is  often  accidnlati'd  with  tar- 
taric acid,  and  is  then  termed  acciiiulated  drops. 

Sauces  for  Fish  Pie  or  Fresh  Fish. — Take  a 
quarter  pint  of  the  best  vinegar,  the  same  quantity  of 
white  wine,  a  large  spoonful  of  oyster  liquor,  and  ano- 
ther of  catsup,  with  two  anchovies  boned  and  chopped. 
Boil  this  sauce  for  two  minutes  and  skimming  it,  pour 
it  hot  through  a  funnel  into  the  pie  when  to  be  served. 
Another  way — Take  half  a  pint  of  cream,  a  dessert 
spoonful  of  soy,  two  anchovies  boned  and  chopped, 
and  a  bit  of  butter  rolled  in  browned  flour.  Boil  it  up 
in  a  small  saucepan  and  pour  it  hot  over  the  pie. 

To  Roast  Hare. — A  hare  will  keep  from  a  fort- 
night to  three  weeks  if  properly  managed,  and  is  sel- 
dom fit  for  roasting  before  eight  days,  though  for  soup 
it  should  be  used  nearlj-  as  soon  as  killed.  A  hare 
keejjs  best  when  not  open  fur  some  daj's ;  but  the 
vent  and  mouth  should  be  tied  to  prevent  the  air  from 
hastening  the  process  of  putrefaction.  When  kept 
four  d*ays  in  this  state  (if  the  object  is  to  keep  it  as 
long  as  possible),  it  may  be  paunched,  and  the  heart 
and  liver  taken  out  and  scalded.  AVash  and  soak  it  in 
warm  water  when  to  be  dressed,  changing  the  water 
several  times.  Make  a  little  slit  in  the  neck  and  every 
part  where  the  blood  has  gathered,  'n  let  it  out.  Drip 
dry,  and  truss  it.  An  old  h:ri\  i  .  :  for  roa.stiug. 
Even  a  young  hare  makes  but  a  dry  ruast  ;  so  that  a 
rich  and  relishing  .stuifing  is  a  .'<iiie  qua  non  when  done 
in  this  manner.  For  stuffing,  take  the  grated  crumb 
of  a  penny  loaf,  a  lb.  of  beef  suet  or  3  oz.  of  marrow, 
a  small  quantity  of  minced  parsley  and  esch.alot,  a 
teaspoonful  of  grated  lemon-peel,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  nutmeg,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  a  little 
cayenne,  and  the  liver  parboiled  and  chopped,  if  in  a 
perfectly  sound  state,  and  no  liver  should  be  used  if 
unsound.  Mix  the  ingredients  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  and  the  crumbs  soaked  in  a  very 
little  red  wine.  Put  this  into  the  hare,  and  sew  it 
closely  up.  Baste  well  with  plenty  of  butter  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  then  drain  the  dripping  pan  into 
a  basin,  and  baste  with  cream  and  yolk  of  egg,  well 
beat,  and  flour  lightly.  Hare  will  take  from  one  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours.  For  sauce — Venison  sauce, 
or  the  drippings  of  the  hare  mixed  with  cream,  or  with 
claret,  a  squeeze  of  a  lemon,  some  thin  slices  of  bread 
and  a  bit  of  fresh  butter,  boiled  Tip  with  the  skimmed 
drippings  strained  and  highly  seasoned,  also  currant 
jelly.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  take  out  the  back  and 
thigh  bones  when  the  cook  is  dexterous  in  boning. 
In  France  roasted  hare  is  always  larded  on  the  back, 
but  the  French  seldom  roast  this  dry  animal  from 
choice. 


Becker  Bros.'  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is  a 
combination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  all 
that  IS  refjviisiteto  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Great  Georse's- 
?treet,  Dublin. 


— o — 

What  c m't  .a  dumb  man  crack  ?    A  joke. 

What  changes  black  and  white  ?  A  book,  when  it 
is  )-e(a)d  all  through. 

Why  are  some  women  like  facts  ?  Because  they  are 
stubborn  things. 

What  paper  has  the  greatest  circulation  ?  The  In- 
come T.ax  paper. 

When  is  a  chinmcy  like  a  chicken  ?  When  it  is  a 
little  fowl  (foul). 

AVhat  is  the  count  on  which  you  always  lose  ?  Dis- 
count. 

What  parts  of  speech  arc  shopkeepers  most  anxious 
to  sell  ?  Articles. 

When  is  a  penniless  state  of  things  the  cause  of  joy 
in  a  poor  man's  family  ?  When  bread  is  a  penny-less 
per  loaf. 

AVhen  is  coffee  like  the  .soil  ?    When  it  is  ground  ? 

Why  is  a  woman  deformed  when  she  is  mending  her 
stockings  ?  Because  her  hands  are  where  her  feet 
ought  to  be. 

Who  is  it  who  is  always  expecting  quarter,  and  yet 
never  gives  .'aiy  ?    The  tax-gatherer. 

AVhat  is  the  oldest  piece  of  furniture  in  the  world  ? 
The  multiplication  table. 

Why  did  the  Highlanders  do  most  execution  at  the 
Alma  ?  Because  every  man  had  one  kilt  before  the 
battle  began. 

At  what  time  of  the  day  was  Adam  born  '  A  little 
before  Eve. 

Whole  Ifam  a  shepherd  ;  behead  me,  I  am  a  crime  ; 
again,  I  am  the  same  in  sound  :  once  more,  and  I  am 
the  hope  of  the  house.  Parson-arson-rson-son. 

Whole,  I  am  not  unwelcome  after  a  long  walk  ;  be- 
head me,  I  am  to  be  met  with  in  large  quantities  in 
the  streets  ;  again,  and  yon  will  have  me  with  you  '! 
— Chair — hair  — air. 

Why  are  oranges  like  church  bells  ?  Because  we  have 
peels  (peals)  from  them. 

Why  is  the  figure  9  like  a  peacock  ?  Because  it's 
nothing  without  its  tail. 

AVhy  are  young  ladies'  affections  always  doubted  ? 
Because  they  are  misgivings. 

Why  is  a  selfish  friend  like  the  letter  P  ?  Though 
first  in  pity,  he  is  the  last  in  help. 

When  is  a  clock  on  the  stairs  dangerous  ?  When  it 
runs  down  and  strikes  one. 

What  is  a  lamp-post  with  its  lamp  taken  away  ?  A 
lamp  lighter. 

What  when  the  lamp  is  lit  ?  Light-headed. 

What  three  letters  turn  girl  into  a  woman  ?  AGE. 

M''hy  is  an  account  book  like  a  sculptor's  studio  ? 
Because  it  is  full  of  figures. 

My  first  is  a  town  in  Herts,  my  seqond  is  a  town  in 
Hainault,  and  my  wrhole  is  a  town  in  the  .south  of 
England  ?  Ware-ham. 

Why  is  a  busy  tailor  said  never  to  be  at  home  ?  Be- 
cau.se  he  is  often  cutting  out. 

What  trade  never  turns  to  the  left  ?  A  wheel- 
wright. 

Complete,  I  denote  repose  ;  beheaded  I  signify  dis- 
order :  again  behead  me  and  I  am  of  a  brown  colour  ? 
Slumber — lumber — umber. 

Whole  I  am  a  great  traveller  by  land  or  sea  ;  be- 
head me,  I  am  the  same  ;  again,  I  am  a  member  of 
the  finny  tribe  ?  Wheel — heel — eel. 

AVhat  is  an  excellent  detergent  ?  The  writ  of  a 
sheriffs  oflflcer  ;  it  often  deters  "  gents." 

Where  are  balls  and  routs  supplied  gratis  ?  On  the 
field  of  battle. 

A  Canny  Scotch  Lad.-  A  miller,  laughing  at  the 
witlessness  of  a  poor,  weak  lad,  said  he  knew  nothing. 

Na,"  said  the  lad,  "  there's  some  things  I  ken,  and 
some  I  dinna  ken."  On  being  asked  what  he  knew  he 
said,  "  I  ken  a  miller  has  a  gay,  fat  sow."  "And 
what  d'ye  na  ken  ?"  said  the  miller.  "  Oh,"  said  he, 
"  I  dinna  ken  at  whose  expense  he  is  fed." 

The  Idiot's  Reply.— The  congregation  of  Lunan, 
in  Forfarshire,  had  distressed  the  minister  hy  the 
habit  of  .sleeping  in  church.  One  day  Jamie  Eraser, 
an  idiot,  was  sitting  in  the  front  gallery,  when  many 
were  slumbering  around  him.  "  Look,"  said  the  mi- 
nister, "you  see  even  Jamie  Eraser,  the  idiot,  does  not 
fall  asleep,  as  so  many  of  you  are  doing."  Jamie,  not 
liking  to  be  thus  designated,  coolly  replied,  •'  An'  I 
hadna  been  an  idiot  I  would  have  been  asleep  too." 

A  d.aring  robbery  of  1,')0,000  dollars  has  been  com- 
mitted in  an  express  car  on  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, near  Toronto,  by  five  men  who  entered  the  car 
and  gagged  the  officials  in  charge.  The  thieves  escaped 
with  their  plunder. 


— o  

(Specially  Contributed.) 

On  Admiral  Blake,  in  St.  Margaret's  Churchyard, 

London  : — 

Hare  lies  a  man  made  Spain  and  Holland  shake, 

Made  France  to  tremble,  and  the  Turks  to  quake. 

Thus  he  tam'd  men,  but  if  a  lady  stood 

In 's  sitcht,  it  raised  a  palsy  in  his  blood  ; 

Cupid's  .antagonist,  tho'  in  his  life 

Had  fortune  as  familiar  as  a  wife. 

A  stiff,  hard,  iron  soldier  ;  for  he. 

It  seems,  had  more  of  Jlars  than  Mercury  ; 

At  sea  he  thunder'd,  calm'd  each  rising  wave. 

And  mr.v  he's  dead,  sent  thundering  to  his  grave. 

In  Averham  Churchyard  : — 
Sir  William  .'button's  corps  here  toombed  .■•leepes, 
Whose  happy  soul  in  better  mansions  keepe.s  ; 
Thrice  nine  years  lived  he  with  hisliidye  faire, 
A  lovely,  noljlc,  and  lyke  vertuous  payre. 
Their  ijenerous  olfsprin;;  fparent  jny  nf  heart) 
Hiiiht  of  each  sex  :  of  each  an  equal  part 
Ushered  to  heaven  their  father,  the  other 
Remained  behind  him  to  attend  their  mother. 

In  Herne  Church,  Kent,  on  John  Knowles, 
1737 

Here  lies  a  piece  of  Christ,  a  star  in  dust, 
A  vein  nf  gold,  a  china  dish  that  milSt 
Be  use;l  in  heaven,  when  God  shall  feed  the  juiit. 
Approved  by  all,  and  loved  so  well. 
Though  young,  like  fruit  that's  ripe  he  fell. 

In  the  Abbey  Church,  Tewksbury,  in  memorv  of 
Jno.  Hart,  who  died  Jan.  22nd,  ISO'O,  the  sixth'de- 
scendant  from  the  poet  Shakespeare,  aged  45  years  :— 

Here  lyes  the  only  comfort  of  my  life,  who  was  the  best  of 
husbands  to  a  wife  ;  since  he  is  not  no  joy  I  e'er  sh.all  have 
till  laid  by  him  within  this  silent  grave.  "Here  we  .shall  sleep 
and  quietly  remain,  till  by  (iod's  power  we  meet  in  heaven 
again— there  with  Christ  eternally  to  d-.vell ;  and  until  that 
blest  time,  my  love,  farewell. 

In  St.  Mary's  Churchyard,  London  : — 
That  ho  was  born  it  cannot  be  denied  ; 
He  ate,  drank,  slept,  talked  politics,  and  died. 

In  Mile-?]nd  Cemetery,  Portsmouth  : — 
Free  from  all  earthly  care, 
A  loving  couple  lie  buried  here, 
Trusting  in  a  .Saviour's  grace. 
In  hopes  to  find  a  better  place. 

In  Kelso  Churchyard  : — 
Should  I  fear  dead. 
That  ends  my  seed, 

And  worldly  cares  cut  off  me  ; 
Should  I  crave  life, 
With  strut  and  strife. 

And  Satan  still  to  chaff  me  ? 
Xo  !    Welcome,  Death  ; 
Come  foi-th  poor  breath. 

Thou  hast  too  long  been  thrall ; 
O,  Trinity  in  Unity, 

Keceive  my  silly  saul. 

In  LTxbridge  Churchyard,  Somersetshire": — 

BUbie,  thy 
Movements  kept  in  play 
For  thirty  years  or  more, 

We  say. 

Thy  Balance  or  thy 
Mainspring's  broken. 
And  all  thy  movements 

(Cease  to  work.) 

In  Stirling  Churchyard  : — 

Man's  life  is  but  a  winter  day. 
Some  only  breakfast  and  away  ; 
Others  to  dinner  stay  and  are  full  fed. 
The  oldest  man  but  sups  and  goes  to  bed. 
Large  is  his  debt  who  lingers  out  the  day, 
He  that  goes  soonest  has  the  least  to  pay. 

In  Haddington  Churchyard  : — 

Here  lies  within  this  tomb  confined 
Virtue  and  probity  combined. 
An  honest  cook  1  who  many  a  year, 
In  her  employer's  found  good  cheer, 
Hannah  Gillam,  who  died  1  May,  1S(I3,  aged  50, 

In  Golear  Churchyard,  on  a  clergyman  : 
Lay  me  down  kindly  in  my  mother's  lap, 
Her  own  green  mantle  siiread  above  me. 

There  let  me  rest. 
As  I  came  forth,  so  I  return  to  dust, 
And  mingle  with  the  grand  old  earth  again, 

Tomb  of  my  ancient  line. 


Penxy  Bank,  19  and  '20  Winetavern-street— Bank  Hours, 
every  day  from  10  a  m,  to  5  p,m.  On  Monday,  M'ednesday, 
and  Saturday  Evenings,  from  7  to  t>.  £5  per  Cent,  on  De- 
posits of  £5. 
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OUR  PRIZE  PAGE. 
 ^  

For  the  encouragement  of  the  ingenious  and  the 
amusement  of  our  readers  we  intend  giving  £1  per 
week  in  prizes,  in  two  sums  of  ten  slulliugs  each,  to  be 
awarded,  two  each  week  successively,  to  the  contributor 
of  the  best  original  Conundrum,  the  best  original 
Double  Acrostic,  the  best  original  Arithmetical  Puzzle, 
the  best  original  Charade,  or  the  best  answer  to  the 
qviestion  we  shall  propound. 

Each  competitor  must  write  under  a  nom  ch  plume, 
but  must  also  send  his  or  her  proper  name  and  address, 
the  latter  to  be  published  only  in  case  of  winning  the 
prize.  Each  envelope  must  be  distinctly  endorsed — 
"Prize  (charade,  conundrum,  or  acrostic,  as  ths  case 
may  be)  Competition."  Clear  and  correct  answers 
must,  of  course,  be  sent  with  the  various  questions. 
It  must  be  understood  also  that  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  various  contributions 
as  well  as  that  which  may  receive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  decisions. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  winner  of  each  prize 
will  be  published  in  this  page,  and  a  Post-office  order 
for  the  amount  forwarded  the  same  day. 

Ten  days  will  be  allowed  to  competitors,  that  is  to 
say,  communications  may  be  sent  in  ten  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  questions.  All  re- 
ceived after  that  day  will  be  destroyed  unopened.  On 
the  day  fortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each 
competition,  the  prizes  will  be  announced  and  the 
winners'  names  published. 

As  competitors  for  our  Prizes  are  numbered  by  the 
thousand,  we  are  quite  unable  to  consider  replies, 
save  where  our  rules  are  rigidly  complied  with.  The 
same  envelope  must  not  contain  answers  to  difierent 
proposals — that  is,  to  charades  and  conundrums,  acros- 
tics and  puzzles  ;  and  each  envelope  must  be  endorsed 
as  we  request  above.  Cards  and  accompanying  private 
letters  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  only  cause  confu- 
sion and  trouble.  Names  and  addresses  plainly  writ- 
ten at  the  head  of  the  sheet  containing  the  matter  are 
quite  sufficient.  Letters  cannot  be  read,  as  it  would  be 
physically  impossible,  and  competitors  will  please  re- 
member that  sending  them  only  procures  a  place  in 
the  basket  for  their  communications.  There  can  be  no 
exception  to  these  rules. 

This  week  we  offer  two  prizes  of  Ten  Shillings  each 
as  follows  : — 

For  the  best  Original  Conundrum—  Tkn  Shillixgs. 

For  the  best  Arithmetical  Puzzle — Tkn  Shillings. 


xxmtxcs, 


— o — - 

Tlie  following  Double  Acrostic  by  the  Countess  of  Charle- 
mont,  Roxborough,  Moy,  has  been  awardeil  tlie  prize  of  Ten 
Shillings  offered  in  the  Penny  Despatch  of  November  7. 
My  first  you  may  give  and  yet  ever  retain.  • 
If  called  by  my  second,  my  whole — don't  be  vain 

1.  A  great  improver  of  the  printer's  .n  t. 

2.  His  "fair"  one  sees  "the  brave"  from  lier  depart. 
;i.  The  foster  brother  of  tlie  "  Lion'.'<  Heavt." 

4.  Hither  and  thither  of  my  name  form  part. 

We  print  the  following  which  wo  have  selected  from  2i)l 
contributions  :— 

I. 

Sweet  Erin,  mavourneen  !  how  long  will  ye  mourn  ? 

How  long  will  your  patience  and  temper  be  tried  ' 
Still  asking  and  waiting  for  total's  return, 

To  bring  us  new  life  on  the  loved  Liffey  side  ? 
The' justice  comes  slowly,  'twill  come  in  the  end, 

And  freedom  will  reign  through  our  valleys  of  green  ; 
We'll  look  up  to  heaven— for  God  is  our  friend — 

Our  prayer  will  be  answered  tho'  helots  we've  been. 

1.  How  beautiful  in  summer  dress, 

\yith  purplo  blossoms  thickly  spread. 
This  shrub  appears  in  loveliness — 
The  mountain  brow  its  native  bed  ! 

2.  Go.  enter  yonder  mansion  giand. 

Where  garniture  is  rich  and  rare. 
And  this  you'll  see  on  either  hand — 
An  ornament  of  bronze  'tis  there. 

3.  All  ye  who  suffer  sore  ^vith  pain. 

And  restless  toss  at  midnight  hour. 
The  art  of  Galen  don't  disdain, 
For  this  is  found  a  healing  powtr. 


i.  Oh,  sweet  to  w.alk  at  day's  decline. 

In  love's  or  friendship's  converse  bound. 
Beneath  the  sombre  waving  pine, 
.\s  shades  of  this  are  closing  rouud. 

Leo. 

II. 

My  first  is  m  Ulster  but  not  in  Tyrone, 
Jly  second  is  in  Italy  but  not  in  Rome, 
My  third  is  in  Arabia  but  not  in  Medina, 
My  fourth  is  in  Spain  but  not  in  Carthasena, 
My  fifth  is  in  France  but  not  in  Calais, 
My  sixth  is  in  India  but  not  in  Bombay, 
My  seventh  is  in  Ireland  but  not  in  Cork, 
My  eighth  is  in  England  but  not  in  York, 
My  ninth  is  in  Dublin,  so  try  now  and  see 
If  a  famed  Irish  warrior  you  can  make  of  me. 

R.  Scully,  Dublin. 

III. 

A  marvel  thing,  which  in  itself  contains 
The  sage's  wisdom  and  the  poet's  strains  ; 
Beguile  with  story,  and  delight  with  song 
And  tells,  "  tho'  life  is  short,  that  art  is  long." 
Here  erudition,  wit,  and  music  meet, 
And  deftly  mix  the  useful  with  the  sweet. 
While  science,  story,  iirt,  and  music  join. 
To  win  a  small  but  wonder-working  coin. 
1. 

The  stranger  knight,  in  panoply  of  steel, 
The  mocto  wore  upon  his  shining  shield, 

When  in  Plantagenet's  gay  lists  he  rode. 
And  bore  the  haughty  TempUr  to  the  field. 
2. 

O,  beg  not,  borrow  not,  nor  either  steal  ; 
A  worker's  is  by  far  the  sweetest  meal. 
3. 

Discover  an  enigma  and  you'll  see, 
Tho'  strange  it  seem.s,  you  also  find  out  me. 
4. 

The  royal  retinue  just  now  were  in 
Where  curiosity  was  once  a  sin. 

5. 

The  suu  it  shades  in  Italy  and  .Spain. 
Biit  here  we  only  shelter  from  the  rain. 
6. 

An  ancient  city  near  her  'leagured  wall 
Beheld  at  length  her  foremost  hero  fall. 
The  victor  dragged  o'er  wide  Scamander's  plain, 
Tlirown  at  his  chariot  wheels,  the  senseless  slain. 
7 

Colonel  Hiram  Doodle  Choke, 
This  cuss  beheld  him  from  a  tree  : 

His  rifle  too — and  said,  "  O,  don't ! 
Dear  colonel,  I'll  come  down  to  thee." 

S 

Lightning,  steam  !   Wire  and  rail ! 
Who  lags  a  step  is  sure  to  fall. 

IV. 

1.  First  a  reason  stating  w  hy, 

2.  Next  the  opposite  of  "  high." 

3.  Wanting  this,  we  could  not  see 

4.  What,  'tis  paid,  man  used  to  be. 

,5.  Thus  we  feel  when  health's  amiss  ; 

6.  Every  one  is  pai  t  of  this. 

7.  What  for  "no,"  we  often  say, 

5.  Chord  in  harmony  to  play. 

9.  Sharp  the  thorn,  but  sweet  the  bloom. 

10.  .Muddy  water  forms  their  home. 

11.  On  Cleopatra's  arm  'twas  laid  ; 

12.  Sylvan  goddess  -huntress  maid  ! 

13.  Tho  kind  of  pleasure  we  may  find, 
With  profit,  in  this  work  combined. 

14.  Of  rural  feast  the  second  clause. 

15.  A  speaker  in  the  temperance  cause. 

V. 

Below  two  famous  tales  are  seen, 

Which  are  perused  with  satisfaction, 
Appearing  in  a  magazine. 
Splendid  tales  its  great  attraction. 

1.  T  his  a  beverage  reviving  ; 

H  ave  not  drunk  it,  I  confess. 

2.  E  ver,  ever  man  is  striving, 

P  roving  these  to  gain  success. 

3.  E  ngland's  coast  is  well  pi'otected, 

N  o  foreign  power  these  thirds  can  win. 

4.  N  otorious  Orton  was  detected, 

Y  es,  the  English  judges  ran  him  in. 

5.  D  enotes  a  malady  distressing, 

E  strangcd  from  home  is  its  chief  cause. 

6.  .S  panish  dons  by  sly  finessing, 

P  erions  mulct  in  this  court  of  laws.  ' 

7.  A  well-known  spice  I  here  append, 
T  asting  rather  hot  and  biting. 

8.  C  reditors  take  this  when  they  lend, 
H  aving  debtors'  own  handwriting. 

9.  A  man  in  others  this  will  spy, 

W  hilst  about  himself  is  ever  vaunting. 

10.  E  ssay  to  guess  this  well-known  dye 
E  xhibiting  a  hue  euchanting : 

11.  K  now  you  not  the  stripUng  gallant, 
L  eaving  home  to  plough  the  main  ? 

12.  Y  on  may  see  great  works  of  talent 
P  reduced  from  this  by  fertile  brain 

13.  A  famous  country  take  for  ending. 
P  re-eminent  for  its  noble  band ; 

E  njoined  to  drive  by  oath  unbending 
R  igorous  masters  from  their  land. 

J.  R.  D. 


VI. 

I        THE  WORDS. 

It  was  my  First,  and  a  maiden  sat 

.\Ione  in  her  girlish  room, 
Though  the  sounds  of  revel  were  heard,  she  stayed 

In  her  solitude  and  her  gloom. 
For  she  had  not  seen  the  form  she  loved 

Amid  all  that  feasting  crowd. 
So  she  only  heard  discordant  sounds 

In  tiicir  songs  and  laughter  loud. 
Not  yet  that  eve  had  she  passed  beneath 

My  Second  with  playful  air, 
For  motives  of  love  or  sport  to  seek 

For  love  or  for  kisses  there. 

'I'hen  slie  rose  in  her  lonely  room  and  said  : 

"  If  I  linger  longer  here. 
He  will  learn  from  one  of  those  here  this  eve. 

How  sad  I  looked  anil  drear, 
And  I  would  not  let  him  kni>w  I  mourned 

That  he  was  not  here  to-night." 
And  she  passed  from  her  lonely  room  and  feigned 

A  liappy  face  aud  bright. 
Then  boneatli  my  Second  as  others  danced 

She  stood  with  a  smiling  mien. 
When  she. felt  a  kiss  from  his  lips— no  more 

Did  she  mourn  that  night  I  ween. 

THE  LEITEUS. 

1.  An  infant's  robe  of  symbolic  white. 

2.  A  seer  who  foretold  of  yore  with  might. 

3.  A  beast  of  mighty  strength  aud  size. 

4.  A  being  harmless  but  far  from  wise. 

5.  A  creature  sporting  in  dusky  grove. 

6.  A  stream  adown  which  we  quickly  move. 

7.  A  mart  most  busy,  whereat  to  buy. 

8.  A  beast  found  never  in  regions  nigh. 

9.  A  stranger  sad  to  sweet  liberty. 

T.  M.  K. 


A  correct  answer  to  Double  Acrostic  No.  1,  in  the  Pemii/ 
Despatch  of  Nov.  7,  has  been  received  from  Miss  O'Neill, 
Abbey-view,  Bray  That  from  John  Jl'Call,  Patrick-street, 
Dublin,  is  incorrect,  but  ingenious.  We  append  it  :— 
CrowN,  HalO,  IntorjectioN,  GolosheS. 


• — o  — 

The  following  charade  by  Miss  Anne  Jane  Sauudersou, 
Edenderry,  King's  County,  has  been  awarded  the  prize  of 
ten  shillings  offered  in  tho  Penny  Despatch  of  November  7. 
The  answer  to  tho  prize  charades  and  others  we  select  will 
be- published  in  our  issue  of  Deceu:ber  5,  and  all  correct  solu- 
tions acknowledged : — 

1.  How  pleasant  it  is,  on  a  cold  winter's  eve. 

When  the  curtains  are  drawn,  and  the  fire  burns  bright. 

To  join  in  my  first,  as  we  gather  around, 

While  our  hearts  are  still  young,  and  our  spirits  stillUght 

2.  Or  perchance,  in  gTaver  mood  we  read 
With  teuiler  pity  some  sweet  lay, 

Like  that  of  my  second,  the  maiden  who  loved 
The  peerless  knight  "  who  rode  awaj'." 

3.  Unsought,  she  had  given  her  first  young  love, 
Forgetting  her  womanhood's  pride  ; 

His  he.art  was  another's — he  loved  not  her  ; 
Alone  in  her  bower  she  drooped  and  died. 

4.  In  thegood  old  times,  long,  long  ago  ; 

My  whole,  for  household  alone  was  meant : 
Bat  Madame  la  Mode,  the  cumbrous  thing 
To  her  arbitrary  will  has  bent. 

5.  What  was  once  so  useful  is  now  but  a  toy, 
Adorning  fair  iielles  for  a  while  ; 

Altliougii  as  an  ornament  'twould  seem  out  of  place. 
They  .adopt  it— because  it's  the  style. 

W.'  select  the  following  from  198  received  :— 
11. 

LETTI'R  CIHRUlE, 

My  first  in  temple,  but  nut  in  shrine. 

My  second  in  sherry,  V)ut  not  in  vrine. 

My  third  in  pleasing,  but  not  in  fair. 

My  fourth  in  part,  but  not  in  share. 

My  fiftli  in  sever,  but  not  in  part. 

Jly  sixth  in  nature,  but  not  in  art. 

My  seventh  in  salmon,  but  not  in  fish. 

My  eighth  in  yearn,  but  not  in  wish. 

ily  ninth  in  danger,  but  not  in  harm. 

My  tenth  in  bre.ad,  but  not  in  banu. 

My  eleventh  in  seize,  but  not  in  hold. 

My  twelfth  in  pert,  but  not  in  bold. 

My  thirteenth  in  water,  but  not  in  ice. 

My  fourteenth  in  beauteous,  but  not  in  nice. 

My  fifteenth  in  puce,  but  not  in  pink. 

My  sixteenth  in  chain,  but  not  in  link. 

Now,  if  you  spell  these  down  aright, 

A  famous  p.aper  comes  in  sight, 

Which  one  and  all  love  well  to  read — 

It  cheers  the  lonely  hours  indeed. 

ANONTMOU 

III. 

My  first  is  neither  yours  nor  mine, 

(I  hope  I'm  not  aggressive) 
And  tho'  it  never  can  be  ours. 

It  always  is  possessive. 

My  next  a  politician  is, 

A  party  not  much  quoted  ; 
Indeed,  I  think  elections  show 

He's  very  seldom  voted. 
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My  wliole's  a  record  of  the  past, 
There's  miidi  dispute  alxmt  me, 

And  it  is  saiil  that  couiitnes  lire 
Far  happit  r  ^\  ithuut  me. 

Keury  Putin. 

IV. 

The  Storm  IfjQg  reigns  upon  the  sea. 

The  baric  is  tempest  tost, 
And  trembling  souls  glance  fearfully 

Around— for  all  seems  lost. 

The  vessel  shivers  ;  now,  alas  ! 

The  storm  is  at  the  worst. 
She's  wrecked — but  one  has  saved  his  life 

By  clinging  to  ray  first. 

Things  that  are  placed  in  even  lines 

In  uniformity 
Become  my  second — and  entire 

I'm  seen  on  many  a  tree. 

And  on  the  house-top  in  the  street, 

And  hov'ring  in  air 
Wee  lowly  )>ir<ls,  but  even  they 

Ood  has  within  His  care. 

Kf.iiry  Pippin. 

V. 

My  whole  you  oughtto  know  right  well ;  it's  given  you  much 
pleasure. 

And  costs  you  nought  beyond  my  first  (no  great  amount  of 
treasure)  ; 

If  not  at  hand  it  chance  to  be,  wheii  as  your  own  'tis 
reckoned, 

In  searching  for  or  getting  it  you  like  to  see  my  second. 

A.NGE  PlTOU. 

VI. 

My  first  you've  very  often  seen. 
In'  years  gone  by  it  must  have  been 
To  infant  eyes  like  yours,  I  ween. 

Riches  and  wealth  untold. 
AVe  are  informed  by  history's  lore 
That  greater  'twas  in  days  of  yore 
Than  now,  by  full  seven  times  and  more  ; 

iNlore  I  shall  not  untold. 

My  second  sloth  doth  not  imply. 
Asleep  you  never  found  it  lie  ; 
I  would  to  you  it  now  luiglit  hie 

While  seaichiiii;  fm-  its  name. 
My  wholi',  I  miess,  is  very  near, 
'Tis  at  your  front  and  not  your  rear  ; 
Surely  to  you  it  doth  appear. 

Or  you  are  much  to  blame. 


Anoe  Pitou. 


YII. 


My  first,  you  will  find,  may  within  it  comprise 
AH  those  who  detest  you,  and  all  those  who  love, 

The  good,  and  tho  srtMt.  and  the  gay.  and  the  wise. 
Yourself  and  your  i.<'lli  i:n,  that  sweet  little  dove; 

'Tis  often  got  a\>  for  the  sake  of  the  gain, 

To  work  out  an  end  single  men  can't  attain. 

My  second  forsook  this  vain  world  of  strife. 
Its  hollow  attractions  and  shade-hunting  ways. 

Devotes  to  the  Lord  and  poor  mortals  a  lite 
That's  one  great  nidation  of  worship  and  praise, 

That  she  was  not  wisest  in  making  that  choice. 
Who'll  say,  when  her  acts  make  the  angel's  rejoice  ? 

Jly  third  has  been  used  when  dread  war  scourged  the 
plain. 

To  rouse  fainting  soldiers  more  dogged  to  be 
To  make  them  forget  all  their  wounds  and  their  pain. 

Upholding  a  tyrant  or  trying  to  lie  free. 
And  though  'tis  not  numbered  with  wounded  or  dead, 
'Tis  frequently  knocked  with  great  force  on  the  hea<l. 

My  tot:iI  i-i  funny  or  stupid  or  flat, 
'ihe  >,traiigi'Tt  ci>inc-idence  often  it  shows," 

'Tis  iu:i'io  ou  your  trousers,  y{)Ur  coat,  or  your  hat. 
Or  an\ thing  under  the  sun,  goodness  knows. 

Found  out  like  a  robber  'tis  oft,  I  presume. 

Given  up,  tried,  but,  ah,  cast  a  veil  o'er  its  doom. 

Correct  answers  to  the  charade  in  the  Penny  Deipatdt  of 
November  7  have  been  received  in  the  following  order  ; — To 
1,  -2.  3,  and  4  from  J.  S.  H^ime  ;  ditto  from  the  f'ounttss  of 
Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Woy  ;  ditto  John  M'Call,  Dublin; 
ditto  L.  M'lC'Uly,  Athy; ditto  James O'(jonnor,  Athlone;  to  1 
fromMiss  O'Neill,  Abbe  View,  Bray  i  to  4  from  K.  Halpiii  ;  do. 
from  .UiciaO'Neil,Clonniel;tol,froni4;ride;J.  .Moore,  Cairick- 
on-Suir  ;  to  all  from  J.  O'Reilly,  (  oik,  and  Austin  JJoylc, 
Kilkeimy  ;  to  1  and  4  from  The  .\lac-M;diim. 


Nov.  1.5  a  luggage  train  going  to  Cologne  ran  into 
a  passenger  train  which  was  stopped  by  snow.  Forty- 
persons  were  injured,  and  one  was  killed. 

The  Austrian  Government  has  refused  to  deliver  up 
the  Arclibishop  of  Olmutz  to  Prussia,  he  having 
been  fined  by  a  court  in  Ratisbon  for  appointing  priests 
in  fhe  Prussian  part  of  his  diocese.  The  Prussian 
court  has  now  issued  a  warrant  against  the  Archbishop 
and  confiscated  the  revenue  of  one  of  his  estates. 

The  Tablet,  in  the  course  of  an  article  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's pamphlet,  says  : — •'  We  have  heard  that  when 
the,then  Archdeacon  of  Chiohester'and  Mr.  Hope  Scott 
entered  the  Catholic  Church  some  twenty-three  years 
ago,  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was  ou  the  point  of  making 
his  submission  also." 


The  following  problem  is  submitted  for  solution. 
The  answer,  together  with  the  names  of  those  -who 
send  correct  solutions,  will  be  published  on  December 
T).  Problems  sent  for  publication  must  be  accompanied 
by  correct  solutions.  Answer  to  No.  3  in  our  next. 
Problem  No.  IV. 


WHITE. 

White  to  move,  and  checkmate  in  five  moves. 
A  correct  answer  to  Problem  No.  1  in  the  Penny  Despatch 
of  Nov.  7  has  been  received  from  .1.  S.  Hume. 


The  following,  by  "Leo,"  has  been  awarded  the  prize 
(Ten  Shillings)  offered  in  the  Penny  Despatch  of  November  7. 
"  Leo"  will  please  send  his  real  name  and  address,  that  we 
may  send  a  Post-otiice  order.  If  not  received  immediately 
the  prize  must  be  given  to  another  competitor. 
The  final  diviiled  by  two. 

This  quotient  divided  by  ten, 
The  primal  will  come  to  your  view — 

Wliich  you'U  have  no  trouble  to  pen. 
The  cube-root  of  last  for  third  is  fixed  ; 

Half  of  third  the  fiftli  is  reckoned  ; 
If  four  h  be  squared,  'twill  give  the  sixth  ; 

Sixth  is  culjcd  to  give  the  second  ; 
Fifth  and  seventh  for  each  were  used 

By  aiu  ient  reccnds  jilainly  trace  ; 
But  niodeins  have  that  plan  refused, 

And  each  nuist  keep  its  proper  place. 
This  [luzzle  shows,  when  well  evolved, 
That  I've  asserted  nought  but  truth  ; 
But  \\  hat's  the  answer  ?   When  'tis  solved 
It  yields  a  lie,  I  tell,  forsooth. 

We  print  the  following,  which  we  esteem  deserving  of 
space,  although  inferior  in  ingenuity  to  the  prize  puzzle  :  — 
1. 

"  In  what  proportion  is  tea  at  3s.  per  lb.  mixed  with  teaat 
4s.  when  reversing  the  proportion  would  improve  the  mixture 
5  per  cent.  ? " 

II. 

"  Agnes  anrl  Julia  get  married  on  the  same  day  to  William 
and  Frank  respectively.  Julia's  age  is  then  ■{  of  Agnes's,  and 
Frank's  double  that  of  William,  'rhe  sum  of  all  their  ages  is 
now  95  ;  but,  if  F'rank  were  25  years  younger,  the  ages  of 
husbands  and  wives  would  be  the  same.  What  is  now  the 
age  of  each  ?" 

III. 

Three-fifth  of  one-fourth  of  three-fifth  of  five  score; 

One-third  of  two  sixes,  divided  by  four  ; 

One-half  of  two-tliird  of  six  more  than  five-threes  ; 

To  three-fourth  of  eight  dozen  add  eight,  if  you  please  ; 

The  initials  of  each,  if  you  join,  you  will  spy 

A  thing  which  this  minute  is  under  your  eye. 

IV. 

If  von  the  one-third  of  T  W  E  L  V  E  divide 

By  the  one-fifth  of  S  E  V  E  N, 
I  think  you  will  with  me  decide 

The  product  to  be  ELEVEN. 

V. 

1.  If  you  multiply  my./irs*  by  five  you  will 

See  vay  finirth.    Divide  my  foin  th  by  ten  and 

Yon  will  have  niy  xecimd.    My  ihinl  is  in 

Itself  worthless.    Sly  whole  is  excessively  earthy. 

2.  M\  ftrst  is  double  my. /'o)f)'?/i. 

,My  si-r.uul  is  fifty  times  less  than  my  thinl. 
.My  whole  is  very  gentle. 

3.  My  last  is  double  myjirst. 

My  necond  is  sometimes  very  valuable,  and 
Sometimes  nothing.    My  xrhule  is  a  Latin  word. 


The  rapid  ami  daily  increasing  sale  of  Williams  and-Co  's 
Teas  is  tlio  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Prices,  from  is.  8d.  to  23  lOd.  per  lb. 
25  Capel-street,  Dublin. 


The  following  conuudium  by  (ieorge  Mathews,  Bray,  lias 
been  awarded  the  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  offered  in  the  Penny 
Despatch  of  Nov.  7. 

"  Why  is  the  iMspatrh  the  most  higlily  honoured  of  all 
the  Irish  magazines !" 

The  answer  will  be  given  and  correct  solutions  acknow- 
ledged in  our  issue  of  December  5.  We  select  the  follow- 
ing in  their  order  of  luerit  from  hundreds  which  have  come 
to  hand  :  — 

Why  is  a  man's  bald  head  like  Heaven?  Because  there  i.s 
no  dyeing  or  parting  there.  CentaUR. 

Why  is  the  Vesjmlch  Prize  Competi  ion  like  Charles  Dick- 
ens ?  Because  it  is  the  author  of  great  expectations  ("Great 
Expectations").  Ml'LTUM  i.n  P.vrvo. 

Why  is  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery  like  a  soldier  in  battle'; 
Because  nobody  knows  when  it  may  get  a  BaU. 

Be.v  Edak. 

These  two  from  "Handsome  Bob":— 

Wlien  is  a  blow  from  a  lady  welcome?   When  she  strikes 

you  agreeably. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  church  organist  and  in- 
fluenza?   One  stops  the  nose  and  the  other  knows  the  stops. 

The  four  following  are  from  Beta: — 

When  Adam  accosted  his  wife  on  the  occasion  of  her  bringi 
ing  him  the  apple,  what  festival  did  he  name  ?  Hallo(w) 
Eve. 

Vi'hy  should  any  jierson,  being  short  of  cash,  make  his  pur- 
chases at  a  druggist's  shop?    'Caus-tic  can  be  had  there. 

Why  is  a  tall  man  likely  to  be  successful  a-;  a  publisher  ? 
Because  if  he's  Long-man  he  cannot  be  Beeton  (beaten). 

If  the  Dey  of  Algiers  were  seized  by  his  subjects  and  his 
hands  tied,  in  what  way  would  he  resemble  a  valuable  book? 
He  would  be  bound  in  Morocco. 

Spell  in  two  letters  the  name  of  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
courtiers  ?   s.  X.  (ICssex). 

Cinderella. 

The  f  iliow  ing  three  are  by  "  K.nockavoe":— 1.  What  poU- 
tics  is  a  heiipi'cked  husband  likely  to  support  ?  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  2  Who  is  it  can  boast  the  wannest  friend  ?  The 
teapot.    3.  The  best  sweetener  of  our  daily  cup  ?  Sugar 

Who  is  at  present  the  best  example  of  the  "  Penny  Wise" 
and  "  PouikI  Foolish  The  editor  of  the  Penny  Deh-patch, 
when  he  sells  it  for  a  penny,  and  then  pays  a  pound  to 
know  why  you  read  it. 

Nemo. 

I  have  it  spread  before  me  ; 
'Tis  Irisii  to  tlie  core. 
And  eVLiy  w.  ek  1  see  it 
I  like  it  more  and  more. 

I  think  that  it  is  passing  cheap, 
For  it  never  cost  me  pence. 
Although  'tis  full  of  pleasure, 
And  sound  intelligence. 

-  What  through  the  Atlantic  cable  goes  ; 
My  last  will  surely  find  ; 
Jly  first  of  England's  realm 
is  a  small  but  u.^eful  coin.    Penny  Despatch. 

ANOXYMOL'S. 

Why  is  the  poet's  term,  "  tlie  noblest  work,  "  applicable  to 
an al)Sconding  debtor?   Because  he  is  an  "  non  est"  man. 

Vixdex. 

The  following  four  are  by  "  Phono"  :— 

Wliy  are  the  stories  in  the  Penny  Despatch  like  an  empty 
match-box  ?    Because  they  are  matchless. 

What  four  letters  Would  express  the  opinion  of  anyone 
after  reading  the  stories  in  tlie  Penny  Despatch  '!    X  L  N  T. 

Why  is  a  good  water  supply  like  the  Penny  Despatch  ' 
Because  the  sub.scriliers  cannot  do  without  it. 

What  is  the  dirt'ereiice  between  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
baby;  One  is  what  you  wear,  and  the  other  is  what  you  were. 

When  a  child,  after  getting  a  fright,  runs  to  its  mother, 
what  town  in  Irelanil  does  it  name  ?  Omagh. 

What  is  the  difierence  between  Cork  and  Bristol  ?  264 
miles.  N 

Why  should  the  letter  K  be  severely  punished  ?  Because 
it's  fii-st  in  every  robbery  1 

Anoxymous. 

Correct  answers  to  conundrums  1,  2,  3,  (i,  7,  !l  in  the  Penny 
Despatch  of  November  7  have  been  received  from  J.iracs 
O'Connor,  Atlilone  ;  to  coniunhum  7  from  Bride  J.  Moore, 
Carrick-on-Suir  ;  to  2,  3,  i>,  7,  and  9  from  E  Halpui  ;  to  7 
and  !l  from  Miss  O'Neill,  Abbey  View,  Bray  ;  to  2.  (i,  7,  and 
9  from  the  Countess  of  Cluirlemont,  Koxborougli,  Moy;to  1, 
2,  4,  7  froniL.  M 'Kip.lv,  Athv. 


Lord  Derb}-  was  on  Nov.  14  elected  Lord  Rector 
of  the  Edinburgh  University,  by  187  votes  over  Dr. 
Playfair. 

On  Nuv.  14,  St.  John's  Church.  Brixton,  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester;  it  cost  nearly 
£20,000 

It  is  stated  that  another  article  on  the  Ultramontane 
controversy,  from  the  pen  of  !Mr.  Gladstone,  will  .%p- 
pear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Contonporary  Bevicic. 

The  Berlin  Post  says  that  the  re-arrest  of  Count 
Arnim  is  believed  to  have  been  partly  occasioned  by 
his  communicating  important  documents  to  other  per- 
sons since  his  admission  to  bail. 

The  Jo/in  Bull  believes  that  the  Government  intend 
to  bring  in  a  bill  next  session  to  deal  .satisfactorily  with 
the  tjuestion  of  compulsory  educ;ition  in  country  dis- 
trict-, without  the  intervention  (necessarily)  of  School 
Boards, 


Nov.  21,  1S74.] 


THte  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


■ — o  

"  Why  Should  we  Read  the  Despatch  ?'" 
To  this  question,  for  the  solution  of  which  we  ofYered,  in 
tlie  Pe.n.nv  Despatch  of  Nov.  7,  a  prize  of  £1,  wo  have  re' 
ceiveil  no  less  than  9.39  answers.    We  have  to  acknowledge, 
with  thanks,  the  very  complimentary  terms  in  which  9.'i7 
contributors  have  replied.    The  other  two  answers  are  nei- 
ther clever  nor  civil ;  but  what  are  they  among  so  many? 
We  have  divided  our  stock  into  four  bundles— poetical,  essays 
in  prose,  complimentary  and  common  place,  and  very  bad. 
After  mature  consideration,  we  have  awarded  the  prize  to 
L  S.  Uore  Jones,  Templemore,  county  Tipperary.    The  an- 
swer runs  thus  :  — 
Why  suould  we  read  the  Despatch  is  [iropuunded; 
My  joy  at  the  question  is  simply  unbounded  ; 
No  puzzling  for  atoms,  first  c:i uses,  conclusi(ms, 
Matter  and  spirit,  and  such  like  confusions, 
And  none  of  our  niodLru  thinkers'  delusions; 
No  referring  to  Tyndall  for  Ions  u.xplanations, 
Whi'jli  only  demonstrate  the  extent  of  our  patience. 
Here  the  reason  so  plain  no  cynic  can  scout  it ; 
The  answer  so  clear  no  sceptic  can  doubt  it  ; 
We  must  read  the  DesP.vTCH,  for  we  can't  live  without  it! 

The  following  is  ahuost  eoually  good  : — 

"Twas  said  in  good  old  times  now  past, 
Before  we  lived  so  very  fast, 

That  '•  he  who  runs  may  read." 
But  in  this  age  of  hurry  scurry. 
When  learning's  picked  up  in  a  huny. 

The  man  who  reads  must  run. 
If  he  would  earn  an  honest  Penny 
To  feed  his  wife  and  bairns  (if  any). 

And  in  his  race  for  gold  must  sn.atch 

.Stray  crumbs  of  wisdom  with  Despatch. 

'Tis  clear  then  that  the  reason  why 
The  only  paper  you  should  buy, 

(For  which  IJespatch  yt)ur  l^enny) 
Sold  for  a  coin  so  very  small 
Yet  catering  for  the  taste  of  all, 

Whose  wit  ami  style  none  else  can  match, 
Is  shnply  named— The  1'e.nny  De.sp.vtch. 

  W.  A.  C. 

Tliis  rhythmical  answer  by  "  Knight  of  the  Ball "  is  unques- 
tionably clever  : — 

Why  should  we  read  the  Despatch  ?  Ask  wliy 

When  toil  is  over  lor  rest  we  sigh 

So  when  in  the  evening  the  duU  routine 

Of  the  daily  paper  is  read  or  seen. 

Its  shipwreck,  its  nmrder,  its  suicide, 

Who's  dead,  wlio's  born,  who's  made  a  biide. 

The  shares,  the  stocks,  do  they  rise  or  fall. 

And  num'rous  item.s,  we  see  them  all. 

What  pry  to  see  by  the  clock  or  watch  ' 

We've  an  hour  to  spend  with  our  friend  Despatch. 

Why  should  we  road  the  Di  SPAICH  ?   Do  tell 

Why  we  to  J.'oiv  iJelts  should  bid  farewe  ll. 

Will  the  farniei-  sell  all  his  store  of  grain 

To  buy  from  others  beyond  the  main. 

When  cutting  the  loaf,  won't  he  say  with  glee 

To  his  friends,  "The  wheat  was  raised  by  me"  ? 

If  Knglish  genius  will  dioose  to  write, 

Of  Irish  genius  nmst  we  lose  sight  ; 

And  its  brightest,  truest,  gleams  we  catch 

On  every  page  of  our  friend,  Despavcii. 

Why  should  we  read  the  Despatch  .'   Can  we 
A  lesson  learn  or  a  moral  see  '! 
Virtue  at  length  gains  itsjust  reward, 
Transgressiim's  path  will  at  length  feel  hard. 
What  other  sermon  can  preachers  preach  '! 
What  better  lesson  can  teachers  teach  S 
What  moralist  better  moral  show 
TIr.m  heaven  guiding  both  high  and  low  '! 
All  this,  and  more,  on  thy  sheet  I  catch, 
And  that's  why  1  read  each  week's  Despatch. 

The  following  from  an  unknown  correspondent  is  pretty  :— 
Because  its  great  aim  is  improving  the  mind, 
liy  afiording  instruction  and  humour  combined  ; 
Because  its  bright  pages  unfold  to  our  view. 
Things  startling,  romantic,  surprising,  and  true. 
Because  it  affords  all  a  sweet  recreation, 
Itegardless  of  creed,  and  regardless  of  station. 
Because  what  we  ask  we  are  made  understand. 
Because  it  informs  each  class  in  tlie  land. 
And  by  making  a  penny  its  moderate  cluirge. 
It  is  ever  improving  the  public  at  large. 

"  A I  da"  very  ingeniously  answers  the  que.stion,  in  this 
fashion  :— 

■yoLi  '11  send  me  a  Budget  of  thanks,  my  dear  friend, 

Shocld  "  multuni  in  parvo"  suffice  for  your  nains. 
Read  then  the  advice  in  these  lines  you'll  find  penned — 

The  first  word  of  each  the  s\im  total  contains. 
Despatch  the  remainder  wherever  you  will. 

Because  with  their  usage  you're  free  to  di.spense ; 
It  matters  but  httle,  for  each  usher  still 

Is  pregnant  Avith  meaning  abounding  in  sense. 
The  Freeman  yet  longs  for  more  Ihjurishing  days— 

Be.st  proof  that  the  Naticm  might  prosper  still  more. 
Paper  might  set  the  whole  World  in  a  blaze, 

l.N  Times  when  incendiaries  go  by  the  score. 
The  Irishman's  doomed  as  a  serf  to  remain  ; 

United  the  Paddies  have  beeu  but  by  fits; 
Kl.NODOM  or  conquest  shall  ne'er  be  their  gain.  ' 

Fl.MS  will  show  if  I'm  minus  my  wits. 

Mr.  Yelood,  Barrack-street,  Newry,  begs  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing : —       ,  ,  , 
Because  its  contents  are  i)-elightful—E-levating—S-olacing 


— Philosophic— A-ttractivc- T'-aking— C-omprehenslve  — and 
H-nmanising 

We  now  subjoin  four  of  the  more  laboured  efforts,  the 
writers  of  which,  though  very  intelligent  and  cultivated 
writers,  have  unhappily  forgotten  the  connection  betwe  en 
brevity  and  wit.    "  Kandom"  writes  :— 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  believed  by  many  competitors  for  the 
(me-pound  note  that  the  best  way  to  set  about  obtaining  it 
will  be  to  lavish  an  unbounded  amount  of  flattery  upon  the 
magazine  itself,  its  conductors,  contributors,  aud  all  persons 
and  things  connected  therewith.  Now,  this  belief  may  be 
founded  upou  a  knowledge  of  the  faults  and  failings  of 
"  poor  human  nature  ;"  but,  however  highly-merited  the 
eulogiums  thus  bestowed  may  be,  the  motive,  if  at  all  appa- 
rent, should  be  sufficient  to  condemn  the  best  composition 
But  the  question  itself  suggests  to  us  that  the  answer  must 
be  an  enumeration  of  its  merits  and  an  avoidance  of  niuii- 
tion  of  its  defects,  and  defects  in  common  with  every  human 
production  it  is  bound  to  have,  for  where  is  the  man 
who  can  please  all  his  friends '.'  Where,  in  particular,  is 
the  editor  who  can  satisfy  all  his  readers.  Let  us,  then, 
throw  aside  the  consideration  that  we  are  writing  from 
sordid  aud  interested  motives,  and  see  what  arguments  we 
could  advance  to  induce  some  friend  of  ours  to  "  take  in" 
till'  paper.  We  remember  hearing  of  a  very  harmless  indi- 
vidual "  out  west,"  will),  being  asked  why  he  did  not  sub- 
scribe for  some  newspaper,  replied,  "  Jly  father  at  his  death 
left  me  a  gi  eat  heap  of  newspapers,  and  I  have  not  nearly 
read  them  through  yet."  Had  the  legacy  been  a  few  tiles 
of  the  I'EXNV  Despatch  —aud  we  may  easily  infer  from  the 
stupidity  of  his  reply  that  his  disti-ict  was  not  so  blessed— 
his  answer  wouhl  never  have  been  recorded,  at  least  as  a 
bull,  because  the  Pe.vnv  Dtsp.vrcn  of  to-day  will  be  just  as 
fresh  and  interesting  to  posterity  generations  hence  as  it 
is  to  the  eager  reader  who  purchases  it  on  the  day  of  issue,  to 
Icarn  with  avidity  how  its  heroes  aud  heroines  fared 
In  their  next  adventure.  Neither  can  any  change  of  opi- 
nion, wliL'thcr  moral,  political,  or  religious,  prevent  its  readers 
being  at  any  time  instructed  by  the  le-,sons  it  teaches  and 
amused  by  the  wit  it  displays.  But  should  our  friend  be  very 
seltish,  or  a  crusty  bachelor,  such  arguments,  we  fear,  will 
have  little  weight  with  him.  We  will,  therefore,  endeavour 
to  inrtuence  him  for  his  good  by  trying  to  prove  the  fact 
(which,  according  to  logicians,  is  more  <lifiicult  than  polish- 
ing a  barefaced  lie  to  the  seml>lance  of  truth;  that  it  is  worth 
reading,  and  if  he  is  an  Irishman,  by  an  appeal  to  his  patriot- 
ism and  proverbial  love  of  amusement.  It  is  undeniably  the 
best,  and  that  certainly  not  because,  the  only  magazine  of  its 
kind  in  Ireland,  aud  will  not  lose  by  comparison  with  the 
best  weekly  penny  periodical  in  England  as  far  as  regards 
value  of  matter,  talent  of  contribution,  ability  of  manage- 
ment, quantity  of  general  reading,  facilities  for  obtaining  the 
ablest  and  latest  articles  on  tujiics  of  general  interest,  extent 
of  circulati(jn,  and  will  undoubtedly  bear  off'  the  palm 
iu  point  of  its  morality  and  respect  to  religious  opinion.  It 
has  always  an  excellent  story  from  the  pen  of  an  aibnittedly 
able  and  standard  writer  ;  and  the  desultory  reader  will  find 
in  it  a  j  erfei't  tieasure  of  jiretty  life  skctclies  for  spare  mo- 
ments. I,ast  (page),  though  not,  the  least  of  ts  attractions, 
you  will  lind  three  magic  columns  which  .reveal  the  secret 
tioubles  of  many  an  an-xious  Iieart,  and  the  emptiness  or 
boldness  of  many  a  foolish  head  ;  and  where  you  can,  f(n-  a 
penny,  consult  an  oracle  who  knows  almost  everything,  and 
can  liave  the  benelit  of  his  experience,  and  his  library, 
upon  any  subject,  for  the  trouble  of  asking.  Tlien,  what 
Iris'iiman  is  there,  worthy  of  the  name,  who  will  not  read, 
when  he  knows  that  by  so  doing  he  encourages  native  talent, 
art,  ingenuity,  eiiterjirise,  and  manufacture,  aud  tliat  by 
purchasing  the  best  value  iu  the  market,  at  t)ie  same  time 
that  he  beneffts  his  country,  and  liy  the  same  act  he  informs, 
instructs  and  amuses  himself,  and  stirs  up  a  spirit  of  emula- 
tion within  himscdf,  wliereliy  the  latent  powers  of  his  minil 
are  aroused ;  and  on  awaking,  some  line  Saturday  morning, 
may  lind  himself  iu  print,  ami  as  ho  passes  by  may  overliear 
such  remarks  us--"  Clever  fellow  !  writes  for  the  pajiers;" 
and — "  Oh,  yes,  very  clever  ;  contributes  to  the  Despatch"  '! 
Surely  if  our  frieiul  have  a  .spark  of  humanity,  patriotism, 
or  ambition  in  his  soul,  he  cannot  after  tliis  refuse  to  read 
the  Despatch. 

"  Herniou  Walker,''  who  tells  ns  that  the  following  is  the 
best  answer,  says,  because — 
J.  'Tis  the  richest  treat  at  the  lowest  rate  ; 
It  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  see  ; 
'Twns  limg  required  and  much  desired, 
Ami  should  be  read  by  yini  and  me. 
2.  It  increases  our  knowledge,  improves  our  minds,  and 
adds  to  our  enjovinent. 

."J.  It  creates  a  healthy  appetite  for  amusing  and  instruc- 
tive reading.  .. 

4.  It  supplies  a  desideratum  in  our  national  press  litera- 
ture, anil  suiiersedes  that  morbid  craving  for  sensational  ro- 
m-.ince  so  much  deplored  of  late  j  ears  by  the  guides  and 
friends  of  our  people. 

5.  It  contains  nothing  inimical  to  public  or  private  mo- 
rality, while  it  aims  at  raising  the  standard  of  honour  and 
virtue. 

(i.  The  stories  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied,  well 
written,  ami  well  selected,  without  jiartial  preference  to  any 
class  of  authors. 

7.  It  promotes  a  taste  for  reading  in  tlioiisauds  who  have 
.spare  time  on  hands,  which  should  otherwise  be  wasted  on 
less  agreeable  and  less  profitable  occupation. 

8.  It  opens  a  fair  field  for  latent  or  neglected  genius  to 
those  who  are  anxious  to  cultivate  their  literary  tastes  in  pre- 
ference to  other  pursuits. 

^  y.  It  will  afford  to  thousands  of  candidates  for  the  Civil 
.Service  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  and  practising  that  most 
difficult  of  qualifications,  good  composition. 

10.  It  is  sufficiently  free  from  politics  and  party  views  of 
ever.v  kind  to  render  it  suitable  to  all  classes  of  readers,  from 
the  refined  lady  to  the  peasant  girl— from  the  merchant  to 
the  plougliljoy. 

11.  It  will  make  a  nation  of  intelligent  readers  of  our 


people,  and  thereby  convince  the  sister  country  and  her 
host  of  authors  andnovelists  that  in  literature,  as  in  the  arts, 
we  only  want  the  materials  and  the  encouragement  to  com- 
pete honourably  with  their  highest  pretensions  to  superiority, 

12.  Its  beautiful  stories  of  life  in  the  Far  West  show  that 
the  New  World  bids  fair  to  rival  the  Old  in  the  Hepublic  of 
Letters,  as  well  as  of  good  government  and  popular  freedom. 

13.  It  supplies  a  medium  of  conversation  and  friendly  ac- 
quaintance between  its  numerous  readers,  many  of  whom 
would  otherwise  have  no  opportunity  of  interchanging 
thought.  ' 

14.  Taking  quantity,  quality,  type,  and  variety  into  ^ac- 
count, it  is,  even  iii  this  age  of  cheap  literature,  worth 
double  its  present  price. 

15.  It  will  encourage  the  desponding  author  of  mature 
years,  stimulate  the  young  aspirant  for  literary  fame,  and 
start  into  action  numbers  of  amateurs  to  contribute  their 
quota  to  the  national  literature,  each  with  his  own  motive, 
but  all  working  together  unto  good. 

16.  We  are  convinced  the  proprietor,  the  editor,  and  pro- 
moters had  iu  view  the  foregoing  and  other  good  and  cogent 
reasons  in  supplying  us  with  so  good  a  paper;  therefore,  we 
should  purchase,  support,  encourage,  ciiculatc,  and  "  Read 
the  Despatch." 

"  Chile"  writes : — 

Because  its  contents  are  of  the  most  attractive  nature, 
embracing  fiction  of  the  first  order,  able  articles  on  literary, 
scientific,  social,  and  humorous  subjects,  high-class  poetry, 
sparkling  wit,  and  all  such  u.seful  and  entertaining  features 
as  are  calculated  to  make  it  indispensable  to  every  home. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  great  care  exer- 
cised in  the  editing  of  the  Despatch.  No  stone  has  been 
left  unturned  by  the  dilii;eiit  caterer  of  literature  to  make  it  a 
journal  wortliy  of  popuUir  approval,  and  a  weekly  treat  to 
all  classes,  from  the  philosopher  to  the  housewife.  Con- 
trasted with  its  London  compeers  it  is  found  free  from  that 
staleiiess  of  matter  so  characteristic  of  must  of  them,  and  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  contents,  as  well  as  in  the 
taste  displayed  in  their  selection  and  arrangement,  it  suc- 
cessfully pleads  its  cause  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  as 
the  most  superior  literary  venture  which  has  yet  appeared. 
The  columns  devoted  to  correspondence  are  a  series  of 
prompt  and  accurate  replies  to  questions  relating  to  law, 
mediciue,  etiquette,  and  general  information  of  every  de- 
scription, making  it,  in  all,  the  most  interesting  journal  now 
published,  and  supplying  to  tlie  Irish  people  tliat  universal 
want— the  best  value  for  their  money. 

"Christy  Crayon"  is  good  enough  to  say  that — 
The  Pe.NiNv  Despatch  is  the  liran  ulea'.  of  an  Irish  family 
paper,  and  it  should  be  read  by  all  who  relish  a  light  litera- 
ture at  once  pure  aud  pleasant.  Jly  reasons  for  holding 
this,  I  am  happy  to  say,  pojiular  opinion,  I  desire  briefly  to 
state.  We  should  II  ad  the  Di:.>PAirii-  1st,  Because  of  the 
manifest  excelli'iice  of  its  contents.  Writers  of  the  highest 
eminence  in  the  realm  of  romance  enrich,  its  pages  with 
"thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn,"  and 
at  the  present  moment  it  boasts  amongst '  its  contri- 
butors such  popular  novelists  as  Miss  Biaddon, 
Miss  Florence  Alarryat,  Mr.  R.  Cuitis,  and  Mr. 
E.  Owens  Blackburn^'.  All  the  other  it  'ins  in  its 
weekly  bill  of  literary  fare  are  up  to  an  equally  high  stan- 
dard. 2nd.  Because  of  the  variety  wliich  characterises  its 
pages.  In  some  of  the  London  serials,  two  or  three  stories 
"  drag  their  slow  length  along,"  and  there  is  little  to  in 
struct  or  amuse.  Not  so  in  the  Penn  y  Di  spatch.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  letuling  novels,  the  reader  will  find  in  every  num- 
ber completed  stories,  poetry,  gay  and  grave  ;  descriptive 
papers,  dealing  with  important  current  events  ;  pen-and-ink 
pictures  of  life  in  other  lands,  scholarly  "  Answers  to  Cor- 
respondents," full  of  information  on  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject ;  and  other  features  of  interest,  lird.  Because  it  is  a 
first-class  family  paper.  The  Penny  Despatch  never  con- 
tains a  sentence  that  might  not  be  read  in  any  domestic 
circle  in  the  land,  all  the  stories  being  remarkable  for  their 
purity  of  tone.  Its  short  stories,  simple  sketches,  and  anec- 
dotes will  find  delighted  readers  by  the  winter  fireside,  and, 
to  the  young  especially,  the  "  Facetia","  "  Chess,"  "  Cha- 
rades," and  "  Conundrums"  will  aff  ord  great  amusement. 
Its  "Supplemental  Slieets  of  Dance  Music,"  ■' Fashions," 
and  "  Household  Jlemoranda  "  will  make  the  Despatch  a 
great  favourite  with  ladies.  4th.  It  is  printed  in  a  superior 
style,  and,  when  bound,  the  Penny  Despatch  for  a  twelve- 
month will  constitute  a  volume  rich  in  high-class  fiction, 
sterhug  poetry,  enduring  fact,  and  endless  amusement.  5th. 
Because  it  is,  the  literary  wealth  of  its  contents  considered, 
the  cheapest  article  of  its  class.  Although  containing  as 
much  matter  as  some  of  the  sixpenny  magazines,  it  is  pub- 
lished, as  its  name  implies,  at  a  Pennij,  and  is  thus  placed 
within  reach  of  all.  (itli.  The  last  reason  I  shall  at  present 
furnish  in  reply  to  the  question,  "  Why  should  we  read  the 
DESP.iTCli  i"  is  this.  It  is  an  Irisli  magazine.  Irish  capital 
and  Irish  brains  carry  it  on;  and  this  tieing  so,  it  has  pre- 
eminent claims  upon  all  who  wish  to  develop  Irish  enter- 
prise, and  at  the  same  time  foster  a  periodical  reflecting 
worthily  the  literary  renown  of  our  native  land. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Lamport,  a  leading  Liveipool  merchant, 
died  Nov.  1 4. 

Notices  have  beeu  given  for  constructing  a  railway 
up  Siiowdou. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  about  to  confer  the 
Alexander  Nevvski  Order  upon  the  Duke  Decazes. 

Should  Mr.  R.  B.  Hamilton  resign  his  seat  for  Ber- 
wickshire, Sir  AVilliani  Miller  will  be  the  Liberal  can- 
didate. 

There  is  at  present  a  good  deal  of  scarlet  fever  in 
Belfast.  Scarlatina  is  also  privalent  in  several  dis- 
tricts. On  the  whole  this  general  health  of  the  town- 
is  reported  to  be  fair. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[Nov.  a,  187-J. 


TO  OUR  READEKS. 

NEW    MUSIC— GRATIS. 

We  beg  to  .muoiiiicc  that  we  shall  pieseut  Gratis 
with  the  December  Jlouthly  Number  of  the  Penu'j 
Despatch  a  New  Polka  ilaziirka,  entitled  '"  La  Sara- 
bella."  The  piece  will  bo  printed  on  line  music 
paper. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  Icaat  ten  days  after 
they  are  received  ;  and  occasionally,  owing  to  their  num- 
ber, some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  ,  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contributions.  Atten- 
tion to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  whore  stamps  are  en- 
closed for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them  ;  but,  if  our  rule  is  complied 
with,  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely  if  found 
unsuitable. 

Violet,— A  young  lady  should  not  make  any  present  at  all 
to  a  young  gentleman  when  they  are  not  related  or  en- 
gaged. 

B.  G.  C— March  is  the  third  month  of  the  year,  accoriUug 
to  our  reckoning  ;  but  ■with  the  Romans  it  was  the  first, 
and  called  Martius,  from  JIurs,  the  god  of  war,  because  he 
was  the  father  of  their  first  prince.  This  month  was  under 
the  protection  of  Minerva. 

Albert  G. — If  the  "girl  you  left  behind  you"  has  really  en- 
gaged herself  to  another  man  since  yon  left,  although  she 
has  kept  up  '"a  constant  and  affectionate  correspondence" 
with  you,  she  must  be  a  false  creature,  and  not  at  all 
worthy  of  any  honest  man's  love.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
you  have  been  misinformed.  Before  taking  any  final  step 
in  the  matter,  you  should  probe  the  reports  to  the  bottom. 
Some  enemy  may  have  set  tliem  afloat. 

S.  N.— A  grey  sunset  is  indicative  of  rain,  because  it  shows 
that  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  very  damp  at 
sunset,  a  proof  that  the  air  is  saturated  with  vapour,  in 
consequence  of  which  wet  may  be  soon  expected.  Hence 
the  proverb : 

"  Evening  red  and  morning  grey, 
Will  set  the  traveller  on  his  way  ; 
But  evening  grey  and  morning  red, 
Will  bring  down  rain  upon  his  head  " 

A.  S.  J.  S.— The  secret  of  "  obtaining  the  affections  of  a 
young  gentleman  is  ^one  which,  supposing  we  were 
acquainted  with  it,  we  should  be  unwilling  to  communi  - 
cate.  It  is  not  a  lady's  place  to  exercise  any  arts  to  win 
attention  from  the  other  sex.  It  is  unworthy  of  her,  and 
when  attempted  usually  defeats  the  very  purpose  for 
which  it  is  put  into  practice.  Modesty,  intelligence, 
honest  candour,  are  the  best  means  of  winning  respect, 
and  love  should  never  be  without  this  essential  quality. 

H.  F.— Baldness  is  generally  produced  by  fever  or  old  age, 
but  is  sometimes  found  in  comparatively  young  persons, 
enjoying  i^erfect  health.  'When  the  hair  bulbs  or  roots 
have  disappeared,  there  is  no  means  known  that  will  restore 
the  hair,  notwithstanding  daily  assui'ances  to  the  contrary 
by  hair  quacks  and  numerous  advertising  impostors. 

L.  L.  T.— '■  Falling  in  love"  is  an  expresion  which  i^ 
commonly  made  use  of,  but  it  is  likewise  an  expres- 
sion which  is  not  altogether  admirable.  It  appears  to 
convey  something  that  is  iiTCsistible — not  to  be  avoided — a 
kind  of  dominion  over  the  heart  and  affections  of  the  sexes, 
which  must  be  yielded  to  with  or  -vvithout  reason,  AVe 
hear  people  talk  of  a  person  "  falling  in  love"  as  we  hear 
of  anyone  falling  down  a  precipice,  or  into  a  pit  ;  and  the 
idea  has  been  impresied  upon  youthful  hearts  that  "  fall- 
ing in  love"  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  consequence,  which 
it  is  hopeless  to  avoid.  Such  impressions  have  had  a'perni- 
cious  effect  upon  the  minds  of  young  people,  and  have 
been  the  n\eans  of  vulgarising  and  degi'ading  the  nature 
of  love.  They  have  frequently  led  to  a  yieUling  up  of 
the  heart  to  the  first  fit  of  excitement  or  passion. 

O.  M.  M. — This  correspondent  states  the  following  singular 
case,  which  will  be  deeply  interesting  to  lov«rs.  He  says, 
"  I  am  engaged  to  bo  married  to  a  lovely  girl,  who  is  in 
every  way  a  desirable  companion.  She  tells  me,  however 
(and  thereby  makes  me  very  unhappy)  that  she  does  not 
feel  that  siie  loves  me.  This  she  says  with  sorrow,  for  she 
wants  to  love  me,  and  tries  to,  but  she  says  she  does  not 
feel  as  if  she  loved  me  enough  to  make  me  as  true  a  wife 
as  I  deserve.  She  avers  that  she  is  like  the  girl  in  the  fairy 
tale, '  fated  to  like,  but  never  to  love.'  She  says  she  loves 
no  one.  She  avers,  with  tears  iuher  eyes,  that  she  likesme- 


above  all  others,  and  has  no  friend  she  can  confide  in  or 
trust  as  she  does  ine,  and  will  do  anything  I  ask  her, 
even  be  married,  if  I  am  satisfied  with  this  cold  love. 
She  says  she  does  not  c*en  love  her  own  parents  and  sis-.,, 
ters — only  in  this  cold  way — and  thinks  she  has  an  in- ' 
different,  hard  heart.  And  yet  no  one  could  be  more 
afl'ectionate  towards  me,  nor  write  pleasanter  letters  than 
.she.  She  is  eager  to  h'lv^' li  e  love  and  care  for  her,  Vmt 
feels  that  she  does  not  reciprocate.  Now,  what  can  1  do  '! 
I  am  patient,  kind,  and  generous  to  her.  Does  she  love 
mo  unconsciously,  and  think  it  only  an  afTcction?  Does 
she  fail  to  realise  the  depth  of  hor  love  for  rae  i — or  is  her 
ideal  .standard  love  too  higli  for  her  to  reach  it?  I  want 
advice,  and  know  not  where  to  seek  it.  She  leaves  it  to  me 
to  break  off  the  engagement  or  be  married.  AVhat  shall 
I  do  '!"  Marry  the  girl.  She  v/dl  soon  discover  that  her 
notions  about  "true  lovj"  have  been  altogether  too  fanci- 
ful, and  will,  no  doubt,  make  a  loving  w  ife. 

O.  D.  Y  — Watering  house  plants  reipures  considerable  cau- 
tion. Care  should  be  taken  not  to  fall  into  the  extremes 
of  "  too  much  or  too  little."  Fear  of  spoiling  the  carpet, 
forgetfuluess,  and  sometimes  fear  of  injuring  the  plant,  are 
the  cluef  causes  of  an  under  supply  of  water.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  have  a  notion  that  such  plants  should 
be  W'atered  every  day,  or  at  stated  periods,  without  in- 
quiring whether  it  be  necessary  or  not.  Saucers  or  pans 
are  often  placed  under  flower  pots  to  prevent  the  water 
which  escapes  from  soiling  the  apartment ;  but  in  these 
cases  the  saucers  should  be  partially  filled  with  gravel,  to 
prevent  the  roots  from  being  soaked  with  water,  or  else 
the  water  which  lodges  in  the  saucer  should  be  removed. 

E.  R. — False  or  imitation  diamonds  arc  made  so  exquisitely 
that  none  but  an  experienced  person  can  tell  the  differ- 
ence. The  false  ones  reflect  the  light.  No  stone  but  the 
diamond  (an  inferior  sort)  is  used  to  cut  glass.  Diamonds 
reflect  light,  but  do  not  shine  in  the  dark  with  a  light  of 
their  own. 

Rosebud  puts  a  question  that  w  ill  interest  many  of  our  fair 
readers.  She  wants  to  know  the  signs  by  which  a  lady 
may  ascertain  whether  a  gentleman  is  in  love  with  her, 
In  our  opinion,  there  is  an  instinct,  an  intuition,  in  every 
woman  which  gives  her  far  more  correct  information  on 
this  subject  than  any  casuist  can  supply.  But  yet  there 
are  certain  symptoms  of  love,  which  are  as  unerring  as 
those  of  any  other  fever ;  but  they  depend  in  a  great  mea- 
sure on  the  temperament  of  the  patient.  A  watchful  eye, 
a  quick  ear,  a  Eg^dy  hand,  a  tongue  void  of  faltering  and 
all  tautology — now  rapiit,  fluent,  flery,  eloquent — an  un- 
consciousness of  the  flight  of  time  and  money  ;  inde- 
pendence of  sleep  and  food  ;  mistrust  of  our  own 
merits,  anex  aggerated  estimate  of  thefair  enslaver's; 
great  attention  to  dress  (if  habitually  a  sloven),  and  great 
disregard  of  it  (if  by  nature  vain)— all  these,  and  countless-- 
other  small  indications,  which,  however  minute,  will  not 
escape  a  loving  woman's  watchful  eye,  prove  a  man  to  be 
in  love. 

SCRIRO  (Avoca).— Your  writing  is  quite  good  enough  for 
any  branch  of  the  Civil  Service.  If  your  pen  were  a  little 
lighter  the  improvement  would  be  manifest. 

A  Const .vNT  reader. — Unkempt  means  unkept,  uncombed, 
unruly.    The  word  is  used  only  in  poetry,  or  in  romantic 

descriptions  in  prose.  Nicolo  P.tganini  was  born  at 

Genoa  in  1784.  His  father  was  a  commission  broker 
and  a  musical  amateur.  Young  Paganini  was  a  student 
from  the  very  first.  He  appeared  at  Lucca  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Napoleon's  sister,  the  Princess  Bacciochi.  By  1813 
his  reputation  as  the  first  violinist  in  the  world  was  quite  es- 
tablished. In  1831  he  visited  England,  and  made  fortunes  by 
playing  on  the  single  string,  but  he  lost  all  his  money  in 
gambling.  He  died  at  Nice  in  1840.  He  was  very  eccen- 
tric. 

RoCKFORD. — It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  name  of  the 
inventor  of  playing  cards  is  unknown.  The  current  story 
that  they  were  invented  to  amuse  the  imbecile  French 
king,  who  reigned  in  the  fourteenth  century,  is  clearly  a 
myth,  for  the  Chinese  writers'of  a  thousand  years  ago  refer 
to  "  paper-tickets"— of  which  there  were  thirty  to  the 
"  pack" — then  in  use  among  the  celestials.  Indeed,  the 
Chimj-toye-tnng,  or  Chinese  dictionary,  asserts  that  they 
were  invented  in  the  reisn  of  the  Emperor  Senn-ho,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  1120,  and  served  to  dissip.ite  the  enmd 
of  his  large  assortment  of  helpmeets.  It  is  said  that  there 
is  now  in  existence  in  some  Continental  museum  a  pack  of 
Oriental  cards,  believed  to  be  at  least  ten  centuries  old, 
which  consists  of  eight  suits,  the  kings  being  mounted  on 
elephants.  The  "  books  of  Satan,"  its  the  old  Puritans 
called  playing-cards,  were  introduced  into  Europe  from  the 
Paynim  East  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  from  that 
time  to  this  have  never  lacked  students  in  the  Christian 


world.  The  amount  of  misery,  ruin,  and  crime  of  which 
these  bits  of  painted  pasteboard  have  been  the  occasion  ia 
beyond  estimate. 
B.  B.— A  young  lady  ought  not  to  accept  the  likeness  of  a 
gentleman,  unless  they  be  engaged.  If  a  young  gentle' 
man,  presuming  even  on  au  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  lady's  family,  sends  Jiis  portrait,  she  should  return  it  at 
once. 

S.  L.— Warm  baths  contribute  greatly  to  the  preservation  of 
the  complexion,  by  giving  frealiness  and  an  exquisite  co- 
lour to  the  skin.  Persons  who  are  very  weak,  and  whose 
humours  are  agitated  by  fever  or  by  passion,  should  not 
bathe;  and  when  the  body  is  too  much  heated  or  covered 
with  perspiration,  the  bath  is  not  advisable. 

You.vo  HuhU.i.\D.— You  may  safely  leave  the  management 
of  your  household  affairs  under  the  care  and  superinten- 
dence of  your  wife.  Should  she  be  in  the  possession  of 
carefulness  and  judgment,  your  interests  will  be  safe  in  her 
keeping.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  be  destitute  of  those 
qualifications,  you  had  better  never  have  known  her.  The 
husband  who  interferes  unnecessarily  in  household 
affairs  is  intruding  into  a  department  which  does  not  be- 
long to  him.  We  would,  however,  urge  you  to  be  master 
of  youi  own  house  in  all  important  matters.  A  sensible 
woman  Ivill  never  attempt  to  dispute  your  authority.  Al- 
ways act  towards  your  wife  in  the  strictest  integrity  ; 
never  breaking  your  word  to  her  on  any  occasion.  In 
the  common  transactions  of  life  men' of  probity  are  very 
careful  to  keep  faithful  tojtheir  promises,  and  surely  in  the 
conjugal  state  such  conduct  ought  to  be  pursued  by  them 
towards  those  who  implicitly  rely  upon  their  faithfulness. 
Though  she  is  your  wife,  you  are  not  to  exercise  any  free- 
dom which  would  be  a  breach  of  confidence. 

Doha. — You  must  look  to  your  surroundings  for  the  origin 
of  the  torment  you  describe  ;  or  perhaps  it  is  pei^sonal,  in 
which  case  you  should  consult  a  medical  man. 

Helen  a. — You  must  not  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper 
when  writing  for  the  press.    Any  paper  which  holds  the 

ink  without  running  into  blots  is  good  enough.  Gold  is 

tried  by  aquafortis.  It  requires  no  quick  eye  to  detect 
false  jewellery. 

J.  K  L.— The  Rev.  Mr.  Galbraith's  being  a  Fellow  of  Tri- 
nity College  is  proof  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Protestant 
Church  and  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

Laughing  Hyena. — You  must  endeavour  to  control  your 
feelings  w  hen  in  society.  Nothing  is  more  offensive  than 
a  boisterous  laugh,  or  a  habitual  giggling  at  everj-thing. 
At  first  the  struggle  will  be  difficult,  but  it  will  become 
easy  in  time.  Pull  out  superfluous  hairs  with  a  tweezers. 

Anna  H. — We  think  you  well  fitted  for  the  place  of  nursery 
governess  ;  but  you  ought  to  prefer  employment  in  a  tele- 
graph office.    The  one  is  a  place  of  servitude,  the  other  in- 

ndeace,  Wear  your  hair  naturally,  and  do  not  twist 

it  up  into  a  chignon.  Avoid  all  false  appearances.  Your 

writing  and  dictation  are  neat  and  correct.  Yon  send  no 

conundrum. 

One  in  Suspense.— Write  to  the  War  Office,  and  ask  your 

questions.  OdeU's  System  of  Shorthand  is  fit  for  all 

practical  purposes.    The  little  manual  is  sufficient. 

Reeve.5. — Keep  your  feet  warm,  and  avoid  putting  them  to 
the  fire.  If  the  chilblains  are  ulcerous,  poultice  them  with 
bread  and  water.  If  not,  a  little  brine  and  water  will  do 
them  good.    Do  not  rub  them  in  any  way. 

D.  F. — There  are  no  points  of  comparison  whatever  between 
Horace  and  Burns,  or  between  either  and  Moore.  Ho- 
race is  the  poet  of  art.  Burns  of  nature,  and  Moore  of'sen- 

timent.  -We  do  not  know  a  theatrical  costumier  in 

Dublin.  Inquire  at  either  of  the  theatres.  Queen's  read- 
ing lamps  are  held  in  high  esteem. 

Maud  Hetherington.— You  must  advertise  your  qualifica- 
tions in  the  daily  papers.  A  good  barmaid  need  not  long  bo 
wanting  employment. 

Jl  ventus.— All  offices  in  the  General  Post-office  are  gained 
by  competition  either  from  the  outside  or  from  the  clerks 
already  employed.  French  is  not  required.  Your  writing 
is  pretty  good. 

D.  O'C.  B.  Your  WTiting  is  excellently  suited  for  a  bank. 
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THE  MACMAHON. 

AN  ORIGINAL  IRISH  TALE 

OF   THE   PRESENT  GENERATION. 


R.  CURTIS,  ESQ., 

Author  of  "  The  Irieh  Police  Ofetr. 
[all  rights  reserved.] 
CHAPTER  VII. 

NORAH  TELLS  HER  FATHER. 

Miss  M'Mahon's  first  impulse  as  she  entered  the 
house  was  at  once  to  go  to  the  library,  where  she  knew 
she  would  find  her  father,  and  4.ell  him  all  that  hap- 
pened. But,  knowing  the  haughty  indignation  that  it 
would  create  in  his  heart,  she  hurried  to  her  room  to 
think  the  matter  over,  and  by  bathing  her  face  in  cold 
water  to  cool  her  burning  cheeks.  That  Richard  Leni- 
han  had  dared  to  make  love  to  her  was  by  no  means 
uppermost  in  her  scornful  thoughts.  Why  had  she 
not  spat  upon  him  when  he  said  your  "poor  father"  ? 
Then  had  he  not  distinctly  stated  that  her  father  was 
under  some  deep  obligation  to  him — destructive  obK- 
gation  he  had  called  it — and  had  he  not  used  a  cruel 
threat  ?  Any  love  which  he  had  dared  to  make  to  her 
she  might  pass  by  as  unworthy  to  disturb  her  father's 
mind  by  noticing  to  him,  as  she  would  cast  it  from  her 
own  thoughts  as  a  piece  of  mad  presumption.  But 
this  obligation,  and  that  threat,  were  matters  which, 
doubtless,  she  was  bound  by  every  consideration  of 
prudence,  as  well  as  love,  to  inform  him  of — but  not 
to-night — no,  not  to-night.  She  would  think  the 
matter  over  as  calmly  as  her  perturbed  heart  would 
permit.  She  would  gain  a  night's  time  at  all  events 
for  her  father's  rest,  for  without  this  additional  piece 
of  vexation  his  sleep  had  been  latterly  broken  and 
disturbed. 

Norah  MacMahon  lay  awake  for  the  most  part  of  the 
night,  brooding  over  the  event  of  the  previous  evening. 
The  love  affair  she  could  .almost  have  brought  herself 
to  laugh  at,  and  had  there  been  nothing  else,  she  might 
have  pitied  the  poor  fool,  and,  having  crushed  his  pre- 
sumption so  summarily,  have  said  and  thought  no 
more  about  it;  but  to  lead  to  the  latter  part  of  the  in- 
terview, it  must  be  laid  bare  as  well. 

After  breakfast  on  the  following  morning,  when  The 
MacMahon  had  gone  to  the  library,  as  was  his  custom, 
Norah,  as  calmly  and  as  simply  as  possible,  related  to 
her  mother  the  whole  scene  precisely  as  it  had  occur- 
red between  her  and  Mr.  Lenihan — she  would  persist 
in  calling  him  so;  and  she  could  not  help  smiling  as  she 
proceeded  with  her  tale,  though  she  was  preparing  to 
grind  her  teeth  at  Mr.  Lenihan's  style  of  love-making; 
and  as  her  mother  could  not  anticipate  what  was  com- 
ing, she  not  only  smiled,  but  laughed  outright. 

"Oh,  mother,  you  need  not  laugh,  for  it  did  not 
end  there.  When  he  found  that  I  was  so  deter- 
mined to  crush  his  impertinence,  and  had  actually 
ordered  him  never  to  dare  speak  to  me  again 
on  that,  or  indeed,  I  added,  any  other  subject, 
he  broke  forth  and  Raid  that  Th«  MacMahon  was 


under  a  deeper  and  more  destructive  obligation  to  him 
— those  were  his  very  words — '  than  to  any 
man  living,'  and  he  ended  with  a  threat '  that  my 
father  should  soon  know  it  to  his  cost.'  Oh,  mother; 
mother  my  dear,  do  you  know  anything  of  such  an  obli- 
gation ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  my  love,  nor  do  I  believe  it — your 
father,  I  am  positive,  has  not  a  secret  from  me  in  the 
world.  But  we  must  see  him  immediately;  this  is  a 
matter,  which,  as  you  have  rightly  judged,  should  not 
be  withheld  a  moment  from  The  MacMahon ;  let  us  go 
to  him  at  once." 

They  both  rose,  and,  Mrs.  MacMahonJpreceding  her 
daughter,  went  to  the  library. 

To  the  knock  at  the  door  a  cheei-ful  "  come  in  '  was 
accorded. 

The  MacMahon  w.as  in  good  spirits  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  sight  of  his  wife  and  daughter  at  the 
same  time  in  the  library  gave  occasion  to  his  genial 
politeness. 

"Welcome,  Bella,  my  wife;  welcome,  Norah,  my 
pretty  daughter,  It  is  not  often  I  am  thus  doubly 
blessed  by  your  both  coming  into  my  solitude  toge- 
ther. Sit  down  there,  Bella,  take  that  arm  chair;  and 
here,  Norah  my  love,  is  a  chair  for  you." 

They  both  felt  instinctively  how  sad  it  would  be  to 
damp  the  cordial  welcome  with  which  his  smile  and 
polite  little  speech  had  greeted  them,  and  there  was  an 
embarrassed  hesitation  in  their  part,  which  at  once 
caught  the  quick  perception  of  MacMahon.  They  used 
always  to  vary  their  visits  as  to  time,  so  that  they 
might  relieve  his  solitude  the  more  continuously,  for 
the  library  served  more  as  an  excuse  for  books  and 
papers  than  any  real  retirement  for  business. 

It  now  struck  him,  after  the  first  greeting  was  over 
that  the  unusual  circumstance  of  their  both  coming 
together  had  something  in  it  beyond  a  more  affec- 
tionate visit,  and  the  pale  face  of  his  daughter,  which 
he  now  for  the  first  time  noticed,  and  the  serious, 
meditative  calmness  of  his  wife,  aroused  his  apprehen- 
sions. 

"  But  you  look  very  grave,  Bella,  my  love,  and 
Norah  looks  anxioas  and  pale.  Is  there  any  unex. 
pected  news — anything  further  about  " 

"  No,  no,  MacMahon  ;  all  that  is,  alas,  too  surely 
settled.    But  Norah — Norah  has — has  " 

"  Has  had  a  proposal  of  marriage,  papa,  dear,"  said 
Norah,  forcing  a  curious  smile,  which  could  not  last, 
and,  as  it  quickly  vanished,  she  added  :  "  But  I  wish 
that  were  all,  papa.    Oh,  how  I  wish  it  were  !" 

"  Why,  what  has  happened  ?  Are  you  aware,  Bella?'' 

"  Yes.  I  know  all.  Norah  herself,  however,  will  tell 
you,  for  it  was  with  her  it  occurred.  I  have  only  had 
it  from  her,  Norah,  my  love,  tell  your  father  word 
for  word  as  you  told  it  to  me." 

The  MacMahon's  face  assumed  an  anxious  and  in_ 
quiring  look,  as  he  drew  his  chair  so  close  to  hig 
daughter's  that  he  could  at  any  moment  have  clasped 
her  in  his  arms,  the  necessity  for  which,  from  the 
nervous  excitement  which  had  overwhelmed  her  whole 
frame,  and  the  total  want  of  colour,  he  was  not  at  all 
prepared  to  think  impossible. 

"  There,  Norah,  my  love, "  he  said,  laying  her  cheek 
upon  his  kind  old  bosom,  "  do  not  hurry  yourself — 
surely  no  one  can  have  dared  to  Insult  you.  Don' 


hurry  yourself,  dearest  Norah.  Perhaps  your  mother 
had  better  tell  me." 

"  Oh,  do,  mother  dear,"  sobbed  out  the  sorrow- 
stricken  girl,  "  for  I  cannot." 

Mrs.  MacMahon"  then  repeated  the  entire  circum- 
stance, precisely  as  Norah  had'related  it  to  her  not  an 
hour  before,  while  Norah,  with  corroborative  sobs,  now 
and  then  exclaimed.  "  Yes — yes — just  so— just  so." 

While  the  love  affair  was  being  told  him.  The  Mac- 
Mahon appeared,  by  the  contemptuous  smile  of  scorn 
upon  his  lips,  to  feel  the  presumption  of  the  low-bred 
fellow  to  the  utmost,  and  by  occasional] j'  breaking  into 
an  exclamatory  laugh  of,  "The  impudent  rascal,  the  fool^ 
the  mad  ass  !"  and  such-like  contemptuous  exclama' 
tions. 

But  when  his  wife  came,  rather  timidly — for  she 
knew  the  proud  heart  of  her  husband — to  the  obliga- 
tioti,  to  the  threat.  The  MacMahon  started  to  his  feet, 
almost  throwing  his  daughter's  head  from  his  breast 
to  the  back  of  her  chair. 

"  Under  obligation  to  that  fellow  !"  he  cried,  stamp- 
ing through  the  room  in  a  state  of  frenzied  excite- 
ment. "  No,  I  am  under  more  obligation  to  the  devij 
himself  than  to  that  man,  for  the  devil  has  never 
tempted  me  to  break  every  bone  in  a  man's  body,  and 
that  fellow  has.  The  MacMahon  under  an  obligation 
to  Mr.  Richard  Lenihan  !  Is  the  man  a  fool  or 
mad  ?  Why,  The  MacMahon  is  not  under  a  pin's  point 
of  an  obligation  to  any  man  breathing;  and  that  base 
scoundrel — for  he  must  be  one — had  better  take  care 
how  he  comes  within  my  reach  or  lets  me  come  within 
reach  of  him.  Here,"  he  added,  striding  across  the 
room,  "  this  will  be  quite  good  enough — and  I'll 
STvear  it  shall  be  sufficient — for  such  a  vulgar,  lying 
scoundrel  as  he,"  and  he  took  down  a  heavy  horsewhip 
from  the  rack. 

"  Calm  yourself,  MacMahon,"  said  his  wife.  "The 
fellow  was  only  annoyed  at  Norah's  rejection  of 
him,  and  it  was  a  mere  piece  of  bragging  to  vex  the 
poor  girl.  Depend  upon  it,  you  will  never  hear  more 
of  either  the  obligation  or  the  threat." 

"  But  he  shall,  by  G  ,  and  that  before  he  is 

four-and-tweuty  hours  older." 

"  Fie,  fie,  dear,"  said  his  wife.  "  He  is  not  worth 
The  MacMahon's  notice,  and  indeed,  my  dear,  you  should 
not  swear." 

"  I  beg  both  your  pardon,  dears,  but  if  you  knew 
the  bursting  scorn  that  swells  my  heart  at  that  ruf- 
fian's impertinence  and  presximption  asregards  this  poor 
girl  here,  and  his  lying  malice  as  regards  myself  you 
woijld  excuse  the  indignation  that  called  forth  the  oath, 

"  Beg  God's  pardon,"  she  said,  with  an  affectionate 
smile,  "  and  do  not  allow  such  a  low-bred  wretch  as 
that  to  annoy  you,  or  to  interfere  with  even  the  hap- 
piness of  your  sorrow." 

"You  are  right,  Bella,  my  love,  and  I  shall  endeavour 
to  put  the  whole  scene  you  have  described  from  my 
memory.  I  do  not  wonder  at  this  poor  girl  here  being 
unable  to  repeat  the  humiliation  she  has  been  sub- 
jected to.  There,  Norah  child,  think  no  more  of  it, 
and  I  too  will  try  to  forget  the  scoundrel."  And  he 
replaced  the  horsewhip  upon  the  rack. 

Miss  MacMahon  was  glad  to  see  that  her  father  had 
so  far  subsided  from  the  passionate  excitement  which 
had  overwhelmed  him  when  he  first  heard  the  incident 
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to  the  end.  She  could  have  borne  the  almost 
ridiculous  fact  of  the  proposal  from  such  a  man  with 
the  same  contemptuous  smile  of  scorn  as  her  father's, 
but  her  heart  beat  tumultuously  as  he  became  ex- 
cited by  the  addition  of  the  obligation  and  the  threat, 
and  believing  that  now  it  was  a  mete  piece  of 
braggery,  as  her  mother  had  suggested,  she  almost  re- 
grettedthat  she  had  said  anything  of  that  part  of  the 
matter,  and  that  she  had  not  passed  off  the  proposal 
part  as  a  good  joke. 

But.  Norah  MacMahon,  j'our  first  impression  was 
the  right  one — first  impressions  generally  are,  for  they 
are  formed  upon  what  takes  place  before  your  common 
sense  at  the  time,  and  not  upon  the  after  intricacies 
of  suppositions  and  beliefs.  But  the  obligation  may 
turn  out  not  to  be  a  myth,  and  the  threat  may  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  piece  of  braggery  ;  and 
you  were  quite  right  to  tell  your  father  the  whole  af- 
fair as  it  occurred. 

"  Come,  Mac,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  MacMahon,  '■  1  sup" 
pose  we  may  consider  this  foolish  business  at  an  end, 
and  that  you  will  not  allow  it  to  torment  your  mind. 
Poor  Norah  was  doubtful  as  to  worrying  j'ou  about  it 
at  all  ;  but  I  advised  her  to  tell  you.  You  would,  of 
course,  know  whether  the  fellow  was  telling  the  truth 
or  not  ;  if  he  was  not,  you  could  afford  to  laugh  at 
him  ;  and  if  he  was,  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  fore- 
anned,  you  know — and  I  think  she  was  right  to  tell 
you." 

'■  Right  !  Of  course  you  were,  Norah  my  love.  I 
now  know  the  sort  of  fellow  he  is,  and  I  shall  avoid 
him  accordingly.  I  did  think,  and  ray  poor  boy 
thoa^'ht,  that  he  was  a  good-uatured,  harmles.s  young 
fellow;  and  poor  Murtagh  accejited  the  shooting  of  his 

woods  and  mountains  from  him  "   The  MacMahon 

paused  for  a  few  seconds.  "  Surely  that  cannot  be  ihe 
obligation  he  alludes  to — and  yet  there  can  be  nothing 
else.  Besides,  my  poor  boy  considered,  and  so  indeed 
did  I,  that  that  sporting  obligation  was  more  than 
than — atoned  for,  shall  I  say,  by  the  honour  we  had 
so  frequently  done  him  in  permitting  him  to  dine  at 
our  table.    He  was  the  only  cad  who  ever  did  so." 

"  That  very  fact,  papa,"  broke  in  Norah,  "  may 
prove  to  you  that  you  considered  you  were  under  a 
compliment  at  least  to  him.  It  appears  that  it  cer- 
tainly did  to  him." 

"  Ah  !  that  was  my  poor  dear  boy,  Murtagh's,  doing. 
It  was  the  only  way,  he  said,  of  cancelling  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  shooting,  and  if  the  fellow  had  Ijeen  good 
at  heart,  and  had  not  turned  out  an  impertinent  and 
presumptuous  ruffian,  it  would  not  so  much  have  sig- 
nified ;  as  a  social  companion  amonj  men,  his  educa- 
tion enabled  him  to  pass  muster  pretty  fairly.'' 

Norah  did  not  believe  that  the  shooting  was  the 
obligation  to  which  Mr.  Lenihan  had  alluded.  Had 
he  not  used  ihn -wordLS  "  destructive  obligation?" — and 
surely  that  could  not  refer  to  the  casual  permission  of 
a  day's  shooting,  now  and  then,  upon  mountains  where, 
she  had  heard  her  brother  say,  numbers  shot 
without  any  permission  whatever.  "No,"  thought 
Norah,  "there  is  something  more  than  that  in  the 
matter.  I  am  glad  I  did  not  mention  the  word 
'  destructive,'  to  papa,  and  yet,  ))erhaps,  I  ought  to 
have  done  so  ;  but  he  must  know  that  the  threat  of 
soon  '  knowing  to  his  cost'  could  not  have  any  connec- 
tion with  a  mere  liberty  to  shoot,  except  he  was  fooj 
enough  to  consider  the  withdrawal  of  the  permission  as 
amounting  to  a  punishment — and,  alas  !  even  that  now 
was  less  than  a  matter  of  indifference."  Norah-  was 
shrewd  enough,  but  then  she  had  the  advantage  over 
her  father  of  having  seen  the  gestures  and  heard  the 
tone  of  voice  with  which  Richard  Lenihan  had  accom- 
panied his  words. 

She  would  let  the  matter  lie  as  it  was  at  present, 
however,  and  she  hoped,  notwithstanding  the  almost 
unequivocal  malice  that  had  shone  through  Richard 


Lenihan's  countenance  as  he  turned  away,  that 
nothing  more  would  come  of  it. 

The  MacMahon  had  calmed  down  considerably  dur- 
ing the  pause  which  gave  Norah  an  opportunity  to 
pursue  the  above  meditations. 

But  he  seemed  to  be  also  meditating. 

"Come  Norah  dear,"  said  her  mother,  "  we  shall 
leave  your  father  now.  MacMahon,  I  hope  you  will 
follow  up  your  resolution  to  think  no  more  of  this  silly 
busine.ss.  It  would  be  a  sad  day  indeed  for  The  Mac- 
Mahons,  had  such  a  fellow  as  Lenihan  the  power  to  dis- 
turb their  quiet  home  and  peace  of  mind.  Come, 
Norah,  my  love." 

The  MacMahon  looked  at  his  watch — 

"  It  |is  just  luncheon  time,  Bella,"  he  said,  "and 
although  I  am  seldom  a  man  for  such  a  meal,  I  will 
join  you  and  Norah  to-day,  if  it  be  only  to  show  you 
that  I  have  something  better  and  pleasanter  to  enjoy 
in  yoiir  society  them  in  remaining  here  to  brood  over 
the  presumption  of  that — brute." 

Theytheu  leftthe  librarj', andit  wassomcdays  since 
The  MacMahon  t'.xhibited  so  much  cheerfulness  and  vi- 
vacity us  he  did  that  day  at  luncheon. 

But  Norah  thought  she  could  detect  a  simulation  of 
cheerfulness  upon  him,  which  was  at  variance  with  the 
deeper  feelings  of  his  heart. 

Whether  Mrs.  jMacMahon  had  made  the  same  obser- 
vation in  her  own  mind  or  not,  Norah  could  not  tell, 
although  she  glanced  at  her  more  than  once  unob- 
served, for  the  purpose  of  divining  her  thoughts. 

Luncheon  over.  The  MacMachou  said  :  "  Norah,  my 
love,  I  know  you  generally  take  a  walk  before  the 
evening  sets  in  theseshort  days.  Come,  if  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  is  good  fur  the  goose  it  must  be  good  for  the 
gander,  and  I  will  go  with  you.  I  question  if  Mr. 
Lenihan  will  venture  into  the  grounds  while  I  am  with 
you." 

"  Dearest  papa,  I  shall  be  so  glad.  Come,  and  I 
will  show  you  all  the  spots  of  romance,  from  the  shot 
and  the  poor  wounded  woodcock,  until  exit  Mr. 
Lenihan  in  a  rage." 

She  tripped  ujistairs  to  prepare  for  the  frosty  air 
which  still  prevailed,  and  was  not  long  in  returning 
fully  muffled  for  her  walk,  while  the  MacMahon,  who 
had  ouly  to  go  to  the  librarj'  for  his  hat — and  a  stick 
which  he  could  not  resist  bringing — was  ready  waiting 
for  her  in  the  hall. 

As  they  left  the  door,  Norah  turned  to  the  right, 
and  led  hei-  father  round  a  long  walk  through  a  shrub- 
bery of  laurels  and  laurestinas,  overtopped  by  tall  firs, 
larch,  and  deal. 

"  I  thought  it  was  in  the  direction  of  the  garden 
this  romance  you  told  me  of  took  place,  Norah  dear." 

"  So  it  was,  papa;  but  this  is  the  walk  I  took  j'ester- 
terda}',  and  I  wish  to  bring  you  the  same  way,  for  if  I 
came  to  the  scene  where  the  denouemettt  took  place 
first,  I  should  have  to  begin  the  little  draioa  ?t  the 
wrong  end;  but  by  coming  the  way  I  went  the  plot 
will  unfold  itself  precisely  as  the  incidents  occurred," 
and  ]S  orah  laughed  at  her  own  conception. 

"  Why,  you  are  determined  to  make  quite  a  romance 
of  it,  Norah;  you  are  quite  dramatic." 

"  Yes,  papa  ;  it  is  the  best  plan.  It  was,  I  assure 
you,  '  as  good  as  a  play,'  as  they  say;  perhaps,  indeed, 
'farce'  would  be  more  appropriate.  " 

This  brought  them  to  a  pause,  and  they  now  walked 
on  for  some  time  in  silence.  The  leaves  had  all  fallen 
except  some  pertinacious  old  fellow, 

Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high. 

On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  to  the  sky, 

and  which  kept  twirling  as  if  to  show  that  the  air  up 
there  was  more  alive  than  in  the  calm  below.  The 
frost  had  not  yet  thought  of  going,  and  the  crisp 
brown  leaves  which  lay  upon  the  walk  crunched  be- 
neath their  feet,  while  their  breath  showed  upon  the 
clear  atmo.sphere  almost  like  the  light  smoking  of  ci- 
gars. The  starlings — generally  called  stares— had  al- 
ready begun  to  collect,  and  take  possession  of  their  fir- 
clad  dormitories  with  a  continuous  and  promiscuous 
whistle  and  twitter,  that  told  of  the  multitude  that 
would  seek  repose  within  their  branches.  The 
small  bird.s,  too,  were  hopping  through  the  holly 
bushes  and  juniper  trees,  while  the  occasional  'cuck' — 
'  cuck'  of  the  field-fare  from  some  tall  larch  sounded 
like  a  bass  note  chiming  in  in  the  concert. 

"  Here,  papa,"  said  Norah,  "  is  where  the  curtain 
rose" — she  was  still  determined  to  keep  ujj  the  dra- 
matic allegory — "  with  a  double  shot — bang — bang — 
within  a  few  yards  of  me,  followed  by  a  very  fearful 
oath,  while  the  poor  wounded  bird  fluttered  over  the 
hedge,  just  at  the  thorn-bush,  and  fell  almost  at  my 
feet." 

"And  here  it  is,  frozen  and  dead,"  .said  The 
MacMahon,  pointing  to  it  on  the  ground.    '  I  wonder 


he  did  not  burst  in  to  look  for  it,  for  he  had  the  name 
amongst  our  friends  who  used  to  shoot  with  him,  of 
being  whatis  elegantly  called  a  ' pot-hunter."  And  he 
laughed. 

'■  Perhaps,  papa,  we  ought  to  send  it  to  him  to- 
morrow by  a  man  on  horseback.  He  may  think  that 
we  picked  it  up  and  made  use  of  it  other wi-se." 

"  You  are  very  thoughtful,  Norah — and  very  sar- 
castic," he  added,  after  a  pause;  "but  I  shall  just 
throw  it  over  the  hedge  and  let  him  look  for  it  or  not, 
as  he  likes  ;"  and  he  took  it  up  and  threw  it  across. 

They  then  came  on,  step  by  step,  Norah  was  telling 
him,  as  she  and  Mr.  Lenihan  had  come.  "  And  just 
here,  papa,  he  said  so  and  so — and  here  he  said  so 
and  so — and  here  I  got  angry,  and  he  got  offended— 
and  here  I  distinctly  and  unequivocally  gave  him 
not  only  a  piece  of  my  mind,  papa,  but  the  whole  of 
it — and  here  it  was  that  he  thought  to  subdue  me 
with  the  obligation — and  here  with  the  threat — and 
'  exit  in  a  rage,'  ar^d  the  curtain,  thank  God,  fell 
between  us,  I  hope  for  ever — and  I  hurried  home. 
There  now,  father  dear,  you  have  the  whole  romance 
word  for  word,  and  I  hope  it  has  been  repeated  for  the 
last  time  !"  she  added  laughing." 

"  The  preposterous  ass  !"  exclaimed  her  father. 
"  Come,  Norah  dear,  let  us  hasten  home,  as  you  did, 
and  make  the  thing  contemptible." 

"  And  I  hope,  papa  dear,  that  you  will  think  no 
more  of  it.  When  this  frost  is  gone  you  must  come 
out  to  ride  with  me  two  or  three  times  a  week;  it  will 
do  you  good,  and  I  saw  my  darling  horse  Goldfinch 
capering  away  under  one  of  the  grooms  this  morning 
for  want  of  exercise;  and  mamma  and  I  can  drive  out 
on  the  alternate  days — you  must  liot  get  into  the 
mopes — I  may  as  well  have  the  word  out."  And  she 
patted  her  father  playfully  upon  the  neck. 

"Indeed,  Norah  dear,  you  are  an  affectionate,  good 
girl,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  refuse  you  any- 
thing. I  will  give  Farran  directions  to  see  that  the 
horses  are  regularly  exercised,  and  your  'programme' — 
that's  in  your  line,  is  it  not? — shall  be  carried  out." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  house,  and  Norah 
went  to  her  room  in  high  spirits  at  her  lather's  cheer- 
fulness, and  he  to  the  library,  delighted  with  his  pretty 
daughter's  geniality. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  HOME  CIRCLE, 

Though  splendour  and  beauties  surround  ; 

Though  kings  pay  us  homage,  forsooth  ; 
Yet,  souit  how,  it  never  throws  round  us 

The  joys  and  the  pleasures  of  youth. 
The  h.alo  of  bliss  and  enchantment 

That  lights  up  the  young  buoyant  mind 
Orows  lesser,  and  famter,  and  dark, 

As  years  pass  and  vanish  behind. 

How  joyous  the  gi  oup  that  assembled 

Around  the  old  hearth  long  ago  ; 
The  spirit  of  childhood  ne'er  trembled 

At  dreams  of  life's  sorrow  and  woe. 
My  heart  cannot  keep  down  its  sobbing — 

The  tears  of  emotion  will  start, 
To  think  of  that  loving  "  home  circle," 

For  that  was  the  home  of  my  heart. 

That  home  has  lost  all  its  attractions, 

Save  those  that  in  memory  lie  ; 
Yet  these  cast  a  thousand  refractions 

That  never,  no,  never  can  die. 
Yes  death  has  stepped  into  the  circle  ; 

That  group  is  no  longer  complete  ; 
And  we,  the  sad  rehcs  of  childhood. 

Find  life  has  more  bitter  than  sweet. 

To  meet  with  the  bright  smiling  faces 

Of  those  that  have  crossed  o'er  the  way. 
To  be  clasped  in  loving  embraces 

To  hearts  that  can  never  decay, — 
To  live  in  the  smiles  of  the  loved  ones — 

No  longer  mid  strangers  to  roam— 
To  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  glory. 

Oh,  this  once  again  would  be  home  ! 

And  when  we  cross  o'er  the  dark  river. 

And  land  on  that  beautiful  shore, 
And  mingle  with  millions  that  never 

Taste  anguish  nor  death  any  more  ; 
We  will  form  another  "  home  circle," 

Where  death  caimot  sever  the  chain. 
And  drink  through  the  years  of  Forever 

The  pleasures  of  Eden's  domain. 


Becker  Bros.'  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is  a 
combination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  conl»ins  all 
that  is  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Great  George's- 
5treet,  Dublin. 

The  men  employed  in  Whitwood  and  Methleys 
Jimction  Colleries,  South  Yorkshii'e  district,  have 
settled  their  differences  with  the  firm,  and  have  re- 
sumed work. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 
"for  all  is  dark  where  thou  art  not." 

Before  the  week  was  out  Muriel  was  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  bear  a  long  journey,  and  so  tranquil  as 
to  render  that  journey  possible.  Her  couch  had  been 
wheeled  into  a  corner  of  the  family  sitting-room — she 
had  been  brought  back  into  the  household  life,  and 
her  father  had  devoted  himself  to  her  with  a  quiet 
tenderaessjvvhich  went  far  to  soothe  her  troubled  mind. 

The  old  hallucinations  still  remained.  She  spoke  of 
Geoige  Penwyn  as  living,  and  she  could  not  be  brought 
to  understand  that  the  child  who  had  been  taken  from 
her  an  infant  was  now  a  woman.  She  had  little 
memory — no  thought  of  the  past  or  of  the  future — but 
she  clung  to  her  father  affectionately,  and  was  grateful 
for  hi.s  love. 

Humphrey  had  made  all  arrangements  for  Muriel's 
journey  before  leaving  Cornwall,  after  his  interview 
with  Churchill.  It  had  been  settled  that  Mar- 
tin should  bring  his  sister  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  accompanied  by  Phoebe,  as  her 
attendant.  Thi.s  Phcebe  was  a  bright,  active 
girl,  quitt;  able  to  manage  Muriel.  Humphrey  was  to 
find  pleasant  apartments  in  the  suburbs,  where  Muriel 
might  be  comfortably  lodged.  In  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  after  his  departure  from  Borcel  he  had  tele- 
graphed to  Martin  to  the  effect  that  he  had  found  plea- 
sant lodgings  in  a  house  between  Kentish  Town  and 
Highgate,  where  there  was  a  good  garden. 

Three  day.s  later  Muriel  came  to  take  possession  of 
them,  worn  out  with  the  long  journey,  but  very  tran- 
quil. Her  daughter  was  waiting  to  receive  her  on  the 
threshold  of  this  new  home. 

Very  sad,  very  strange  was  that  meeting.  The  mo- 
ther could  not  be  made  to  comprehend  that  this  noble- 
looking  girl  who  held  her  in  lier  arms,  and  sustained 
her  feeble  steps,  was  verily  the  child  she  had  been 
robbed  of  years  ago.  Her  darling  was  to  her  mind' 
still  an  infant.  If  they  had  placed  some  feeble,  wailing 
babe  in  her  arms  and  called  it  her's,  she  would  have 
believed  them,  and  hugged  the  impostor  to  her  breas 
and  been  happy;  but  she  did  not  believe  in  Justina. 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  me,"  she  said  gently,  "and  It 
like  you;  but  it  is  foolish  of  them  to  say  you  are  my 
child.  I  am  a  little  wrong  in  my  head,  I  know,  but 
not  so  silly  as  to  believe  that." 

On  one  occasion  she  was  suddenly  .struck  by  Jus- 
tina's  likeness  to  her  father. 

"  You  are  like  George,"  she  said.  "  Are  you  his 
sister  1" 

Humphrey  brought  a  famous  doctor  from  Cavendish, 
square,  one  of  the  kindest  of  men,  to  see  Muriel.  He 
talked  to  her  for  some  time,  inquired  into  the  hi-story 
of  her  malady,  and  considered  her  attentively.  His 
verdict  was  that  her  case  was  hopeless. 

"  I  do  not  fear  that  she  will  ever  be  otherwise  than 
gentle,"  he  said,  "  nor  do  I  recommend  any  more  re- 
straint than  she  has  been  accustomed  to  ;  but  I've  no 
hope  of  cure.  The  shock  which  broke  her  heart 
shattered  her  mind  for  ever." 

Justina  heard  this  with  deepest  sorrow.  All  that 
filial  love  could  offer  to  this  gentle  sufferer  she  freely 
gave,  devoting  her  days  to  her  mother,  while  her  nights 
wer«  given  to  the  public.  None  could  have  gu«g»ed  h»w  th* 


brilliant  actress — nil  sparkles  and  vivacity,  living  in  the 
character  her  heart  had  created — spent  the  quiet 
hours  of  her  daily  life.  But  she  had  Humphrey  al- 
ways near  her,  and  his  presence  brightened  every 
hour. 

He  had  laid  his  case  before  his  lawyers,  and  even 
the  cautious  family  solicitor  had  been  compelled  to 
own  that  it  was  not  altogether  a  bad  case  What  was 
his  astonishment,  however,  when,  three  days  later,  he 
was  told  that  Messrs.  Pergament  and  Pergament  had 
met  his  solicitors,  examined  documents,  discussed  the 
merits  of  Justina's  claim,  and  finally  pronounced  their 
client's  willingness  to  surrender  the  estate,  in  its  en- 
tirety, without  litigation. 

"  But  I  told  Mr.  Penwyn  of  his  cousin's  willingne.ss 
to  accept  a  compromise,  to  take  half  the  value  of  the 
estate,  and  leave  him  in  posse.ssion  of  the  land,"  said 
Humphrey. 

"  Mr.  Penwyn  elects  to  sui-render  the  estate  alto- 
gether.   An  eccentric  gentleman,  evidently." 

"  Then  the  whole  business  is  settled  ;  there  will 
be  no  law-suit  ?" 

"  Apparently  not,"  said  the  solicitor,  dryly.  Lawyers 
could  hardly  live  if  people  were  in  the  habit  of  sur- 
rendering their  possessions  so  quickly. 

Humphrey  called  on  Messrs.  Pergament  and  Perga- 
ment, and  explained  to  the  head  of  that  firm  that  the 
young  lady  for  whom  he  was  acting  had  no  desire  to 
exact  her  full  claim  under  Squire  Penwyn's  will,  that 
she  would  prefer  a  compromise  to  depriving  Mr.  Pen- 
wyn and  his  wife  of  hovse  and  home. 

"Very  generous,  very  proper,"  replied  Mr.  Perga- 
ment. "  I  will  communicate  that  desire  to  my  client.'' 

Justina  was  horrified  at  the  idea  of  Churchill  Pen- 
wyn's renunciation.  All  her  old  distrust  of  him  va- 
nished out  of  her  mind  ;  she  thought  of  him  as  gene- 
rous, disinterested— abandoning  estate  and  position 
from  an  exalted  sense  of  justice. 

"  But  it  is  not  justice,"  she  argued,  "  though  it  may 
be  right  according  to  my  grandfather's  will.  It  is  not 
just  that  the  child  of  the  elder-born  should  take  all. 
Humphrey,  you  must  make  some  one  explain  my 
wishes  to  Mr.  Penwyn.  I  will  not  rob  him  and  his 
wife  of  house  and  means.  I  cannot  have  such  a  sin 
upon  my  head." 

"  My  dearest,  I  fully  explained  your  views  to  Mr. 
Penwyn.  He  treated  me  with  scornful  indifference, 
and  declared  that  he  would  fight  for  his  rights  to  the 
last.  He  has  chosen  to  see  things  in  a  new  light 
since  then.  His  line  of  conduct  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension." 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake,  some  misapprehen- 
sion on  his  part.  You  must  see  him  again,  Humphrey, 
for  my  sake." 

"  My  dear  love,  I  would  not  mind  oscillating  between 
London  and  Penwyn  Manor  for  the  next  six  weeks  if 
my  so  doing  could  in  the  smallest  degree  enhance  your 
happiness,  but  I  do  not  believe  I  can  make  your  vie>vs 
any  clearer  to  Mr.  Penwyn  than  I  made  them  at  our 
last  interview." 

"  My  dear  Justina,"  interposed  Mr.  Elgood,  pom- 
pously, "  the  estate  is  yours,  and  why  should  you 
hesitate  to  take  possession  of  it?  Think  of  the  proud 
position  you  will  hold  in  the  county  ;  your  brilhant 
table,  at  which  the  humble  comedian  may  occupy  his 
unobtrusive  corner.  And  I  think,"  he  added,  with  a 
conciliatory  glance  at  Humphrey,  '  there  is  some  con. 
sideration  due  to  your  future  huaband  in  this  matter.  " 

"  Her  future  husband  would  be  as  well  pleased  to 
take  her  without  a  shilling  as  with  Penwyn  Manor," 
.said  Humphrey,  with  his  arm  round  Justina. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  boy. 

Love  is  not  love 
When  it  is  mingled  with  respects  that  stand 
Aloof  from  the  entire  p«int. 
—Shakespeare.  You  would  take  your  Cordelia  without 


a  rood  of  her  father's  kingdom  ;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  have  all  she  can  get.  And  if  this 
Mr.  Churchill  Penwyn  chooses  to  be  Quixotic,  let  him 
have  his  way." 

"  I  will  write  to  him,"  said  Justina.^  "  I  am  his 
kinswoman,  and  I  will  write  to  him  from  my  heart,  aa 
cousin  to  cousin.  He  shall  not  be  reduced  to  beggary 
because  my  grandfather's  will  gives  me  power  to  claim 
his  estate.  God's  right  and  man's  right  are  wide 
apart." 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

BUT  IN  SOMEWISE  ALL  THINGS  WEAR  ROUND  BETIMES.'* 

For  fifteen  days  and  nights  Churchill  Penwyn 
watched  beside  hia  wife's  bed,  with  but  such 
brief  intervals  of  rest  as  exhausted  nature  de- 
manded ;  an  occasional  hour,  when,  prostrate  on 
a  sofa,  he  allowed  himself  to  fall  into  a  trou- 
bled slumber,  from  which  he  would  start  into 
sudden  wakefulness,  unrefreshed,  but  with  no 
Power  to  sleep  longer.  Even  in  sleep  he  did 
lose  consciousness.  One  awful  idea  for  ever  pur- 
sued him,  the  expectation  of  an  inevitable  end.  She 
for  whom  he  could  have  been  content  to  sacrifice  all 
that  earth  can  give  of  fame  or  fortune,  she  with  whom 
it  would  have  been  sweet  to  him  to  begin  a  life  of  care 
and  toil — his  idolised  wife — was  to  be  taken  from 
him. 

London  phy.sicians  had  been  summoned,  two  of 
the  greatest.  There  has  been  solemn  cousultation.s 
in  Madge's  pretty  dressingroom,  the  room  where  she 
had  been  .so  utterly  happy  in  the  first  bright  years  of 
her  wedded  life  ;  and,  after  each  covnisel  of  medical 
authorities,  Churchill  had  gone  in  to  hear  their  verdict, 
gravely,  vaguely  delivered — a  verdict  which  left  him 
at  sea,  tempest-tossed  by  the  alternate  waves  of  hope 
and  fenr. 

There  had  come  one  awful  morning,  after  a  fort- 
night's uncertainty,  when  the  great  London  physician 
and  Dr.  Hillyard  received  him  in  absolute  silence.  The 
little  grey-haired  Seacombe  doctor  turned  away  his 
face,  and  shuffled  over  to  the  window  ;  the  London 
physician  grasped  Churchill's  hand,  without  a  word. 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  Churchill.    "  All  is  over.'' 

His  calm  tone  surprised  the  two  medical  men,  but 
the  man  of  wider  experience  was  not  deceived  by  it. 
He  had  seen  that  quiet  manner,  heard  that  cold,  ex- 
pressionless tone  too  often  before. 

"  All  has  been  done  that  could  be  done,"  he  said 
kindly.  "  It  may  be  a  comfort  for  you  to  remember 
that  in  days  to  come,  however  little  it  lessens  your 
loss  now." 

"  Comfort  !"  echoed  Churchill  drearily.  "  There  is 
no  comfort  for  me  without  her.  I  thank  you  for  hav- 
ing done  your  uttermost.  Dr.  Woolcomb — and  you  too 
Dr.  Hillyard.    I  will  go  back  to  her," 

He  left  them  without  another  word,  and  returned 
to  the  darkened  room  where  Madge  Penwyn's  brief 
life  was  drifting  fast  to  its  untimely  close,  under  the 
eyes  of  her  sister  Viola,  who  from  first  to  last  had 
shared  Churchill's  watch. 

But  seldom  had  either  of  these  two  won  a  recognis- 
ing glance  from  those  clouded  eyes — a  word  of  greet- 
ing from  those  parched  lips.  Only  in  delirium  had 
Madge  called  her  husband  by  his  name,  but  in  all  her 
wanderings  his  name  was  ever  on  her  lips,  her  broken 
thouglits  were  of  him. 

At  the  last,  some  hours  after  the  doctors  had  spoken 
their  final  sentence  and  departed,  those  tender  eyes 
were  raised  to  Churchill's  face,  with  one  long,  pene- 
trating look,  love  ineffable  in  death.  The  wasted  arms 
were  feebly  raised.  He  understood  the  unexpressed 
desire,  and  drew  them  gently  round  his  neck.  The 
lovely  head  sank  upon  his  breast,  the  lips  parted  in  a 
happy  smile,  and  with  a  long  sigh  of  contentment, 
bade  farewell  to  earthly  care. 

Tearless,  and  with  his  calm,  every-day  manner, 
Churchill  Penwyn  made  all  arrangements  for  his  wife's 
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funeral.  The  smallest  details  were  not  too  insignifi- 
cant for  his  attention.  He  opened  all  letters  of  con- 
dolence, arranged  who,  of  tlie  many  who  had  luved 
his  wife ,  should  be  permitted  to  accompanj'  her  in 
that  hiBt  solemn  journey.  He  chose  the  grave  where 
.she  was  to  lie — not  in  the  stony  vault  of  the  Penwyns, 
but  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  where  summer  breezes 
and  summer  birds  should  flit  across  her  grave,  and  all 
the  varying  lights  and  colours  of  sky  and  cloud  glorify 
and  adorn  it.  Yet,  in  those  few  solemn  days  between 
death  and  burial,  he  contrived  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  near  that  beloved  clay.  His  only 
rest — or  pretence  of  rest — was  taken  on  a  sofa  in  his 
wife's  dressing-room,  adjoining  the  spacious  chamber 
where,  amidst  whitest  draperies,  strewn  with  late  roses 
and  autumn  violets,  lay  that  marble  form. 

In  the  dead  of  night  he  spent  long  hours  alone  in 
that  taper-lit  death-chamber,  kneeling  and  holding 
such  commune  as  he  might  with  that  dear  spirit  hover- 
ing near  him,  and  wondering  dimly  whether  the  dreams 
of  philosophers,  the  pious  hope  of  Christians,  were 
true,  and  there  were  verily  a  world  where  they  two 
might  see  and  know  each  other  again. 

Sir  Nugent  Bellingham  had  been  telegraphed  to  at 
divers  places,  but  having  wandered  into  inaccessible 
regions  on  the  borders  of  Hungary  to  shoot  big  game 
with  a  Hungarian  noble  of  vast  wealth  and  almost 
regal  surroundings,  the  only  message  that  reached  him 
had  ari'ived  on  the  very  day  of  his  daughter's  death. 
He  came  to  Penwyn  Manor,  after  travelling  with  all 
possible  speed,  in  time  fur  the  funeral,  although  broken 
down  by  the  shock  which  greeted  him  on  his  arrival. 
It  had  been  a  pleasant  thing  for  him  to  lapse  back  into 
his  old  easy-going  bachelor  life — to  feel  himself  a 
young  man  again — when  his  two  daughters  were  safely 
provided  for  ;  but  it  was  not  the  less  a  grief  to  lose  the 
noble  girl  ho  had  been  at  once  proud  and  fond  of. 

The  funeral  train  was  longer  than  Churchill  had 
planned,  for  his  arrangements  had  mcluded  only  the 
elect  of  the  neighbourhood.  All  the  poor  whom  Madge 
had  cared  for — string  men,  matrons,  feeble  old  men 
and  women,  and  little  children — came  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  her  mourners,  dressed  in  rusty  black — decent, 
tearful,  reverent  as  at  the  shrine  of  a  saint. 

"  We  have  lost  a  friend  svich  as  we  never  had  be- 
fore and  shall  never  see  again."  That  was  the  cry 
which  went  up  from  Penwyn  village  and  many  a  ham- 
let far-afield,  whither  Madge's  bounty  had  penetrated 
— where  the  sound  of  her  carriage  wheels  had  been  the 
harbinger  of  joj'. 

Churchill  had  a  strange  pleasure,  so  near  akin  to 
sh.arpest  pain,  as  he  stood  in  his  pl.ace  by  the  open  grave 
on  a  sunless  autumn  morning,  and  saw  the  churchyard 
filled  with  that  mournful  crowd.  She  was  honoured 
and  beloved.  It  was  something  to  have  won  this  for 
her — for  her  who  had  died  for  love  of  him.  Yes,  of 
that  he  had  no  doubt.  His  own  sin  had  slain  her. 
Care  for  him,  remorse  for  his  crime,  had  snapped  that 
young  life. 

A  curious  smile,  cold  as  winter,  flitted  across 
Churchill's  face  as  he  turned  away  from  the  grave, 
after  dropping  a  shower  of  violets  pn  the  coffin.  Some 
among  the  crowd  noticed  that  faint  smile,  and  won- 
dered at  it. 

"  Before  another  week  has  come  I  shall  be  lying  in 
my  darling's  grave." 

That  was  what  the  smile  meant. 

AVhen  he  went  to  the  Manor  House,  Viola,  deeply 
compassionating  his  quiet  grief,  brought  his  son  to 
him,  thinking  there  might  be  some  consolation  in  the 
Uttle  one's  love.  Clmrchill  kissed  the  boy  gently,  but 
somewhat  coldly,  and  gave  him  back  to  his  aunt. 

"  My  dear,"  he  .said,  "  you  meant  kindly  by  bring- 
ing him  to  me  ;  but  it  only  pains  me  to  see  him." 

"Dear  Churchill,  I  understand,"  answered  Viola, 
pityingly,  "but it  will  be  different  bj'-aud-by." 

"  Yes,"  said  Churchill,  with  that  wintry  smile,  "it 
will  be  different  by-and-by." 

He  had  received  Justina's  letter — a  noble  letter, 
assuring  him  of  her  unwillingness  to  impoverish  him, 
or  to  lesson  his  position  as  lord  of  the  manor. 

'  Give  me  any  share  of  your  fortune  which  you 
think  right  and  just,"  she  wrote.  "  I  have  no  desire 
for  wealth  or  social  importance.  The  duties  of  a  large 
estate  would  be  a  burden  to  me  ;  give  me  just  suffi- 
cient to  secure  an  independent  future  for  myself  and 
the  gentleman  who  is  to  be  my  husband,  and  keep  all 
the  rest." 

_  Churchill  re-read  all  this  letter  to-day,  calmly,  de- 
liberately. It  had  reached  him  at  a  time  when 
Madge's  hfe  still  trembled  in  the  balance— when  there 
was  still  hope  in  his  heart.  He  had  not  been  able  to 
give  the  letter  a  thought.  To-day  h«5  answM«d  it. 
He  wrota  brie£y,  but  firjnly; — 


"  Your  letter  convinces  me  that  you  are  good  and 
generous,"  he  began,  "and  th(.ugh  I  ask,  and  can  ac- 
cept nothing  for  myself,  it  emboldens  me  to  commit 
the  future  of  my  only  son  to  your  care.  I  surrender 
Penwyn  Manor  to  you  fi  eely.  lie  as  generous  as  you 
choose  to  my  boy.  He  is  the  last  male  representative 
of  the  family  to  which  you  cl.aim  to  belong,  and  has 
good  blood  on  both  sides.  Give  him  the  portion  of  a 
younger  son  if  you  like,  hut  give  him  enough  to  secure 
him  the  status  of  a  gentleman.  His  grandfather.  Sir 
Nugent  Bellingham,  and  his  aunt.  Miss  Bellingham, 
will  be  his  natural  guardians." 

This  was  all.  It  was  growing  dusk  as  Churchill 
sealed  this  letter  in  its  black-bordered  envelope — soft 
grey  autumn  dusk.  He  went  down  to  the  hall,  put 
the  letter  in  the  po.st-bag,  and  went  out  into  the 
shrubbery  which  screened  the  stables  from  the  house. 

There  had  been  gentle  showers  in  the  afternoon,  and 
arbutus  and  laurel  were  shining  with  rain-drops.  The 
balmy  odour  of  the  pines  perfumed  the  cool  evening 
air.  Those  showers  had  fallen  vipon  her  gr.ave,  he 
thought;  that  grave  which  should  soon  be  re-opened. 

He  opened  a  little  gate  leading  into  the  stable  yard. 
The  place  had  a  deserted  look.  The  men  were  all  in 
the  house  eating  and  drinking,  and  taking  their  dis- 
mal enjoyment  out  of  this  time  of  mourning.  No  one 
expected  horses  or  carriages  to  be  wanted  on  the  day 
of  a  funeral.  A  solitary  underling  was  lolling  across 
the  half-door  of  the  harness  room,  smoking  the  pipe  of 
discontent.  He  recognised  Churchill  and  came  over 
to  him. 

"  Shall  I  call  Hunter,  sir?" 

"  No  ;  I  want  to  get  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air  on  the 
moor,  that's  all.    You  can  saddle  Tarpan." 

A  gallop  across  the  moor  was  known  to  be  the 
squire's  favourite  recreation,  as  Tarpan  was  his  favour- 
ite steed. 

'■  He's  very  fresh.  You  haven't  ridden  him  for  a 
good  bit,  you  see,  sir,"  remonstrated  the  underling, 
apologetically. 

"I  don't  think  he'll  be  too  fresh  for  me.  He  has 
been  exercised,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  replied  the  underling,  sacrificing  his 
love  of  truth  to  his  fidelity  as  a  subordinate. 

"  You  can  saddle  him,  then.  You  know  my 
saddle  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.    There's  the  Label  hangs  over  it." 

Churchill  went  into  the  harness-room,  and  while 
the  man  was  bringing  out  Tarpan,  put  on  a  pair  of 
hunting  spurs,  an  unnecessary  proceeding,  it  would 
seem,  with  such  a  horse  as  Tarpan,  which  was  more 
prone  to  need  a  heavy  hand  on  the  curb  than  the  sti- 
mulus of  the  spur.  The  bay  came  out  of  his  loose 
box,  looking  slightly  mischievous,  ears  vibrating,  head 
restless,  and  a  disposition  to  take  objection  to  the 
pavement  of  the  yard,  made  manifest  by  his  legs.  The 
squire  paid  no  attention  to  these  small  indications  of 
temper,  but  swung  himself  into  the  saddio  and  rode 
out  of  the  yard,  after  divers  attempts  on  Tarpan's 
side  to  back  into  one  of  the  coachhouses  or  do  himself 
a  mischief  against  the  pump. 

"  I  never  seed  such  a  bc.a.st  for  trying  to  spile  his 
money  value,"  mused  the  underling  when  horse  and 
rider  had  vanished  from  his  ken.  "  He  seems  as  if 
he'd  take  a  spiteful  pleasure  in  laming  hiself  or  tak- 
the  bark  off  to  the  tune  of  a  pony." 

Away  over  the  broad  free  stretch  of  the  grey  moor- 
land rode  Churchill  Penwyn.  There  had  been  plenty 
of  rain  of  late,  and  the  short  turf  was  soft  and  springy. 
The  horse's  rapture  burst  forth  in  a  series  of  joyful 
snorts  as  he  felt  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  broad  salt 
sea  and  stretched  his  strong  limbs  to  a  thundering 
gallop. 

Past  the  trees  that  he  had  planted,  far  away  from 
the  roads  that  he  had  made,  went  the  Squire  of  Pen- 
wyn, up  to  the  open  moorland  above  the  sea,  the  wide 
grey  waters  facing  him  with  their  fringe  of  surf,  the 
darkening  evening  sky  above  him,  and  just  one  narrow 
line  of  palest  saffron  yonder  where  the  sun  had  gone 
down. 

Even  at  that  wild  pace,  earth  and  sea  flying  past  him 
like  the  shadows  of  a  magic  lantern,  Churchill  Penwyn 
had  time  for  thought. 

He  surveyed  his  life,  and  wondered  what  he  might 
have  made  of  it  had  he  been  wiser.  Yes,  for  the  crime 
by  which  he  had  leapt  at  once  into  possession  of  his 
heart's  desires  seemed  to  him  now  an  act  of  folly,  like 
one  of  those  moves  at  chess  which,  lightly  considered, 
point  the  way  to  speedy  triumph,  and  whereby  the 
rash  player  wrecks  his  game. 

He  had  won  wife,  fortune,  position,  and  lo  !  in  little 
more  than  two  years,  the  knowledge  of  his  crime  had 
•lain  that  idolised  wife,  and  an  undream«d-of  claimant 
k».i.  arisen  t»  dixput*  liis  fortune. 


The  things  he  had  grasped  at  were  shadows,  and 
like  shadows  had  departed. 

"  After  all,"  he  said  to  himself,  summing  up  the  ex- 
perience of  his  days,  "  a  man  has  but  one  power  over 
hi.s  destiny — power  to  make  an  end  of  the  struggle  at 
his  own  time," 

He  had  ridden  within  a  few  yards  of  the  cliff.  His 
horse  turned,  and  pulled  landwards  desperately,  as  if 
not  relishing  the  position. 

"  Very  well,  Tarpan ;  we'll  have  another  stretch  upon 
the  tarf." 

Another  gallop,  wilder  than  the  last,  across  the  un- 
dulating moor,  a  sudden  turn,  seaward  again,  a  plunge 
of  the  spurs  deep  into  the  quivering  sides,  and  "Tarpan 
is  thundering  over  the  turf  like  a  mad  thing,  heedless 
where  he  goes,  unconscious  of  the  precipice  before 
him,  the  rough  rock-bound  shore  below,  the  wild 
breath  of  the  air  tliat  meets  his  own  panting  breath, 
and  almost  strangles  him.  He  flies  like  a  creature 
possessed  of  devils;  furiously  as  those  swine  that  were 
driven  down  into  the  sea. 

Sir  Nugent  Bellingham  waited  dinner  for  his  son-in- 
law,  sorely  indifferent  whether  he  ate  or  fasted,  but 
making  a  feeble  show  of  cu.stomary  hours,  and  house- 
hold observances.  Eight  o'clock,  nine  o'clock,  ten 
o'clock,  and  no  sign  of  Churchill  Penwyn.  Sir  Nugent 
went  up  to  Viola's  room.  It  was  empty,  but  he  found 
his  daughter  in  the  room  which  had  so  lately  been 
tenanted  by  the  dead,  found  her  weeping  upon  the 
pillow  where  that  p.ale,  still  face  had  lain. 

"  My  dear,  it  is  so  wrong  of  you  to  give  way  like 
this." 

A  stifled  sob,  and  a  kiss  upon  the  father's  trembling 
lips. 

"  De'ar  papa,  you  can  never  know  how  I  loved  her." 

"Everyone  loved  her,  my  dear.  Do  you  think  I  do 
not  feej  her  loss  ?  I  have  seen  so  little  of  her  since 
her  m  rriage.  If  I  had  but  known.  I'm  afraid  I've 
been  a  bad  father." 

"  No,  no,  dear.  You  were  always  kind,  and  she 
loved  you  dearly.  She  liked  to  think  that  you  were 
happy  among  pleasant  people.  She  never  had  a  selfish 
thought." 

"  I  know  it,  Viola.  And  she  was  happy  with  her 
husband  ?    You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ?" 

"  I  never  saw  two  people  so  utterly  united,  so  happy 
in  each  other's  devotion." 

"  Yet  he  seemed  to  take  his  loss  very  quietly." 

"  His  grief  is  all  the  deeper  for  being  undemonstra- 
tive." 

"  Well,  I  Buppop.e  so,"  sighed  Sir  Nugent.  "  Yet  1 
should  have  expected  to  see  him  more  cut  up.  Oh,  by 
the  way,  I  came  to  you  to  ask  about  him.  Have  you 
any  idea  where  he  has  gone  ?  He  may  have  told  you, 
perhaps  ?" 

"  Where  has  he  gone,  papa  *    Isn't  he  at  home  ?" 

"  No,  I  waited  dinner  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
went  in  alone,  learning  that  you  were  too  ill  to  come 
down,  and  ate  a  cutlet.  It  was  not  very  polite  of  him 
to  walk  off  without  leaving  any  information  as  to  his 
intentions." 

"  I  can't  understand  it,  papa.  He  may  have  gone  to 
town  on  business,  perhaps.  He  went  away  suddenly 
just  before — before  mj-  dearest  was  taken  ill — went 
one  day  and  came  back  the  next." 

•'  Humph,"  muttered  Sir  Nugent.  "  Rather  un- 
mannerly." 

There  was  wonderment  in  the  house  that  night,  as 
the  hours  wore  on,  and  the  master  was  still  absent  ; 
wonderment  most  of  all  in  the  stables,  where  Tarpan's 
various  vices  were  commented  upon. 

Scouts  were  sent  across  the  moors — but  the  night 
was  dark,  the  moors  wide,  and  the  scouts  discovered 
no  trace  of  horse  or  rider. 

Sir  Nugent  rose  early  next  morning,  and  was  not  a 
httle  alai-med  at  hearing  that  his  son-in-law  had  not 
returned,  and  had  gone  out  the  previous  evening  for  a 
ride  on  the  moor. 

The  one  possibility  remained  that  he  h,ad  changed 
his  mind,  ridden  into  Seacombe,  and  left  Tarpan  at 
one  of  the  hotels  while  he  went  on  by  the  train  which 
left  Seacombe  for  Exeter  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. He  might  have  taken  it  into  his  head  to  sleep  at 
Exeter,  and  go  on  to  London  next  morning.  A  man 
distraught  with  grief  might  be  pardoned  for  eccentri- 
city or  restlessness. 

"The  day  wore  on,  aa  the  night  had  done,  slowly. 
Viola  roamed  about  the  silent  house  full  of  dreariest 
thoughts,  going  to  the  nursery  about  once  every  half- 
hour  to  smother  little  Nugent  with  tearful  kisses. 

Sir  Nugent  telegraphed  to  his  eon-in-law  at  three 
clubs,  thinking  to  catch  him  at  one  of  the  three  if  -he 
were  in  London. 

Th*  day  wore  on  to  dusk,  and  it  wai  juit  about  th« 
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time  when  Churchill  had  gone  to  the  stables  in  quest 
of  Tarpan.  Viola  was  standing  at  one  of  the  nursery 
windows  looking  idly  down  the  drive,  when  she  saw 
a  group  of  men  come  round  the  curve  of  the  road, 
carrying  a  burden  in  their  midst.  That  one  glance 
was  enough.  She  had  heard  of  the  bringing  home  of 
such  burdens — from  the  hunting  field,  or  some  jilea- 
6ure  jaunt  on  sea  or  river. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  her  mind,  only  a  dreadful 
certainty.  She  rushed  from  the  room  without  a  word, 
and  down  to  the  hall,  where  her  father  appeared  at 
the  same  moment,  summoned  by  the  loud  peal  of  the 
bell. 

Some  farm  labourers,  collecting  seaweed  on  the 
beach,  had  found  the  Squire  of  Penwyn,  crushed  to 
death  among  the  jagged  rocks,  his  horse  above  him. 

The  trampled  and  broken  ground  above  showed  the 
force  of  the  shock  when  horse  and  rider  went  down 
over  the  sharp  edge  of  the  cliff. 

A  fate  so  obvious  required  no  explanation.  Mr. 
Penwyn  had  gone  for  his  gallop  across  the  moor,  as  he 
had  announced  his  intention  of  doing,  and,  betrayed 
by  the  thickening  mists  of  an  autumnal  evening,  his 
brain  more  or  less  enfeebled  by  the  grief  and  agitation 
he  had  undergone,  he  had  lost  ken  of  that  familiar 
ground  and  had  galloped  straight  at  the  clifi'.  The 
only  curious  circumstance  in  the  whole  business  was 
the  squire's  use  of  his  spur,  a  punishment  he  had 
never  been  known  to  inflict  upon  Tarpan  before  that 
fatal  ride.  This  was  commented  upon  in  the  stable, 
and  formed  the  subject  ef  various  nods  and  significant 
shoulder  shrugs,  finally  resulting  in  the  dictum  that 
the  squire  had  been  off  his  head,  poor  chap,  after  losing 
his  pretty  wife. 

So,  after  an  inquest  and  verdict  of  "  accidental 
death,"  Madge  Penwyn's  early  grave  was  ojJened  ;  and 
he  who  loved  her  with  an  unmeasured  love  was  laid 
beside  her  in  that  last  resting-place. 

J ustina  did  not  deprive  little  Nugent  of  his  too  early 
inherited  estate.  A  compromise  was  effected  between 
the  infant's  next  friend,  Sir  Nugent  Bellingham,  and 
Justina's  nest  friend,  Mr.  Clissold,  and  the  baby- 
squire  kept  his  land  and  state,  while  Justina  became 
proprietress  of  the  mines,  the  royalties  from  which, 
according  to  Messrs.  Pergament,  were  worth  three 
thousand  a  year.  Great  was  the  excitement  in  the 
Royal  Albert  Theatre  when  the  young  lady  who  had 
n)ade  so  successful  a  debut  in  No  Cards  left  the  stage 
for  ever,  on  her  inheritance  of  a  fortune. 

There  was  a  quiet  wedding  one  November  morning 
iu  a  quiet  Bloomsbury  church— a  wedding  at  which 
Matthew  Elgood  gave  the  bride  away,  and  Martin  Tre- 
vanard|was  best  man — a  quiet,  but  not  less  enjoyable, 
wedding  breakfast  in  the  Bloomsbury  lodging,  and 
then  a  parting  at  which  Mr.  Elgood,  affected  at  once 
by  grief  and  Moselle,  wept  copiously. 

"  It's  the  first  time  you've  been  parted  from  your 
adopted  father,  my  love,"  he  sobbed  ;  "and  he'll  find 
it  a  hard  thing  to  live  without  you.  Take  her  Clissold  ; 
therejnever  was  a  better  daughter — and  as  the  daughter, 
so  the  wife.  She's  a  girl  in  a  thousand,  '  Ay,  the 
most  peerless  piece  of  earth,  I  tlink,  that  e'er  the  sun 
shone  bright  on.'  God  bless  you  both.  Excuse  an  old 
man's  tears.    They  won't  hurt  you.  " 

And  so,  with  much  tenderness  on  Justina's  side, 
they  parted.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  drove  away 
to  the  Charing-cross  Station,  on  the  first  stage  of  their 
journey  to  Rome,  where  they  were  to  stay  till  the  end 
of  January.  There  had  been  a  still  sadder  parting  for 
Justina  that  morning  with  the  invalid,  at  Hamptead, 
where  the  bride  had  spent  the  hour  before  her  wed- 
ding, Muriel  had  hissed  her,  and  admired  her  in  her 
pretty  white  dress,  and  so  they  had  parted,  between 
smiles  and  tears. 

When  they  were  comfortably  seated  in  the  railway 
carriage,  travelling  express  to  Dover,  Humphrey  took 
an  oblong  parcel  out  of  his  pocket,  and  put  it  iu  Jus- 
tina's lap. 

"Your  wedding  present  love." 

"  Not  jewels,  I  hope,  Humphrey." 

"  Jewels,"  he  cried,  with  a  laugh.  "  How  should  a 
pauper  give  jewels  to  the  proprietress  of  flourishing 
tin  mines.  That  would  be  taking  diamonds  to  Gol- 
conda.  '  I  give  thee  all,  I  can  no  more,'  &c.,  &c.  '  If 
not  my  lute,  I  offer  you  my  lyre.' " 
•  She  tore  open  the  package  with  a  puzzled  look. 

It  was  a  small  octave  volume,  bound  in  ivory,  with 
an  antique  silver  clasp,  and  Justina's  monogram  in 
silver,  set  with  rubies — a  perfect  gem  in  the  way  of 
bookbinding. 

"  Do  not  suppose  that  I  esteem  the  conti^its  worthy 
the  cover,"  said  Humphrey,  laughing.  1  \  cover  is 
a  tribute  to  you." 


"  What  is  it,  Humphrey  ?"  asked  Justina,  turning 
the  book  over  and  over,  too  fascinated  with  its  out- 
ward seeming  to  open  it  hastily.  "  A  Church  Ser- 
vice ?" 

"  When  one  wants  to  know  the  contents  of  a  book 
one  generally  looks  inside.' ' 
She  opened  it  eagei'ly. 
"  A  Life  Picture  !" 

"  Oh,  how  good  of  you  to  remember  that  I  liked 
this  poem,"  cried  Justina. 

"  It  would  be  strange  if  I  forgot  your  liking  for  it, 
dearest.  Do  you  remember  your  speculations  about 
the  poet  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear  ;  I  remember  wondering  what  he  was 
like." 

"  Would  you  be  very  much  surjiri.-isd  if  you  heard 
that  he.  is  the  image  of  me  ?" 
"  Humphrey  !" 

"  I  have  given  you  the  only  wedding  gift  I  had  to 
offer,  love — the  first-fruits  of  my  pen." 

"  Oh,  Humphrej',  is  it  really  true  ?  Have  I  married 

a  poet  ?" 

"  You  have  married  something  better,  dear — an 
honest  man,  who  loves  you  with  all  his  strength,  his 
heart,  and  mind." 

Three  years  later  and  Humphrey's  fame  as  a  poet  is 
an  established  fact,  a  fact  that  grows  and  widens  with 
time.  Humphrey  and  Justina  have  made  themselves 
a  summer-house,  a  house  of  the  Swiss  chalet  order, 
near  Borcel  End,  in  which  ancient  homestead  Muriel 
lives  her  quiet  life,  her  father's  placid  comj 'anion, 
harmless,  tranquil,  only  what  Phoebe,  the  housemaid, 
calls  "  a  little  odd  in  her  ways." 

Justina  and  Viola  Bellingham  are  fast  friends,  much 
to  the  delight  of  Martin  Trevannrd,  who  contrives 
somehow  to  be  always  at  hand  during  Viola's  visits  to 
the  chalet — who  breaks  in  a  pair  of  Iceland  ponies  for 
that  lady's  phaeton,  and  makes  himself  generally  use- 
ful. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clissold  have  set  up  thfir  nursery 
by  this  time — an  institution  people  set  up  with  far  less 
consideration  than  they  give  to  the  establishment  of  a 
carriage  and  pair,  but  which  is  the  more  costly  luxury 
of  the  two — and  nursss  and  babies  at  the  chalet  are 
sworn  allies  with  the  young  squire  and  his  nurse  from 
the  Manor  House,  where  Viola  is  mistress.  Sir  Nugent 
Bellingham  comes  to  Cornwall  once  in  three  months 
for  a  week  or  so,  j'awning  tremendou.sly  all  the  time, 
looking  at  accounts  which  he  doesn't  in  the  least  un- 
derstand, and  going  back  to  his  clubs  and  the  stony- 
hearted streets  with  infinite  relief. 

Happy  summer  tides  for  the  young  married  people, 
for  the  children,  for  the  lovers  !  Sweet  time  of  youth 
and  love  and  deep  content,  when  the  glory  and  the 
freshness  of  a  dream  shineth  verily  upon  this  work-a- 
day  world. 

THE  END. 


LITTLE  BY  LITTLE. 

One  step  and  then  another, 

And  the  longest  walk  is  ended  ; 
One  stitch  and  then  another, 

And  the  largest  rent  is  mended ; 
One  brick  upon  another, 

And  the  highest  wall  is  made  ; 
One  flake  upon  another, 

And  the  deepest  snow  is  laid. 

So  the  little  coral  workers. 

By  their  slow  and  constant  motion. 
Have  built  those  pretty  islands 

In  the  distant,  dark-blue  ocean  ; 
And  the  noblest  under  akings 

Man's  wisdom  hath  conceived 
By  oft-repeated  efforts 

Have  been  patiently  achieved. 

Then  do  not  look  disheartened 

O'er  the  work  you  have  to  do; 
And  say  that  .such  a  mighty  task 

You  never" can  get  through  ; 
But  just  endeavour,  day  by  day, 

Another  point  to  gain, 
And  soon  the  mountain  which  yon  feared, 

Will  prove  to  be  a  plain. 

"  Rome  wji.s  not  builded  in  a  day," 

The  ancient  proverb  teaches  ; 
And  Nature,  by  her  trees  and  flowers, 

The  same  sweet  sermon  preaches. 
Think  not  of  far-off  duties. 

But  of  duties  which  are  near  ; 
And,  having  once  begun  to  work. 

Resolve  to  persevere. 


Perambulators.— P.  Ledwidge,  manufacturer,  32  Amiens- 
street,  and  32  Lower  Onnond-quay.  N.B.— Repairs  promptly 
executed.  1534 

The  subscription  for  a  memorial  to  the  late  Sir  W. 
Fairbairn  at  Manchester  now  amounts  to  £1,600. 


THE  CORAL  CHAIN; 

OR.    THE  THREE  LETTERS. 

Why  didn't  Clara  Lincoln  marry  ?  Everybody  around 
was  vainly  trying  to  solve  that  question.  She  was 
young,  beautiful,  rich  and  sweet-tempered,  and  had 
lovers  by  the  score.  Ambitious  mammas  scolded,  fretted 
and  wondered.  Doughty  as  well  as  gouty  papas  were 
somewhat  pleased  that  somebody  had  been  found  who 
would  temporarily  check  the  match-making  propensi- 
ties of  their  idle  wives.  Maidens,  from  the  young 
novitiate  to  the  painted,  powdered,  lay-figure  of  thirty 
who  had  served  iu  many  drawing-room  campaigns, 
were  jealous  and  envious,  and  heartily  wished  "  that 
coquette"  somewhere  else,  for  "  the  men  like  fools, 
were  crazy  over  her  purpla  black  hair  and  Chinese 
eyes."  The  season  would  soon  close,  and  the  thought 
of  returning  to  metropolitan  life  without  a  victim — 
beg  pardon — a  husband,  was  a  little  woise  than  the 
idea  of  remaining  with  Prof.  H —  and  party  all  the 
winter  to  watch  the  weather. 

"  Say,  Lawrence,  do  you  suppose  there  is  a  man  on 
earth  whom  Clara  Lincoln  would  marry?"  Leslie 
Herndou  knocked  the  ashes  from  his.  cigar  with  a  great 
deal  cf  deliberation  as  if  he  was  much  interested  in  the 
expected  answer. 

"  She  won't  marry  you  or  me,  Leslie,  for  I  asked 
her  yesterday,  and  you — well  you  haven't  recovered 
from  your  refusal,  for  your  '  leo'  has  been  out  this 
five  minutes  !"  and  he  laughed  provokingly. 

"  Oh,  pshaw  !"  muttered  Herndon  confusedly,  and 
hastily  ari.sing,  entered  the  house. 

"  That's  it;  the  way  they  all  do  ;"  mused  West, 
philosophically.  "  He's  the  third  one  this  week,  and 
it's  only  Thursday.  The  girl  is  no  coquette  either,  not 
a  bit  of  it.  Confound  it,  I'd  walk  from  here  to  the 
Alpine  House  barefooted  to  know  why  she  is  so  deter- 
mined upon  single  misery  !  And  yet  she  can't  live 
alone — she  with  her  warm,  sympathetic  heart  and 

genial  presence.  I  wish  "  The  sentence  ended  in  a 

prolonged  whistle,  and  he  too  left  the  balcony  and 
walked  down  the  lawn. 

"I  say.  West,  a  word  with  you  1"  And  another  male 
form  raised  itself  from  beneath  a  tree,  and  beckoned 
the  young  man  to  approach  ;  and  there  was  a  certain 
mysterious  significance  in  the  motion. 

' '  Do  you  know  what  Clara  Lincoln  wears  on  her 
neck  ?"  said  Kendall  suddenly,  and  with  intense  ear- 
nestness. 

West  broke  forth  in  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Egad  !  I  should  think  it  was  an  adder,  by  the  way 
you  ask  I" 

Kendall  bit  his  lijss  with  vexation.  A  moment  of 
silence  followed. 

"A — a  collar,  I  believe,"  said  West  clownishly.  "  A 
narrow  white  one.' ' 

"  Yes,  and  beenath  it  a  coral  chain  with  a  picture  of 
her  lover  attached  !"  replied  Kendall,  quietly. 

West's  face  became  very  long,  his  mouth  opened 
mechanically,  his  eyes  rolled  upward,  and  then  he  tried 
to  laugh,  but  the  effort  ended  in  a  mortifying  failure. 

"  I  thought  I  could  interest  you,"  continued  Ken- 
dall, enjoying  his  companion's  discomfiture.  "  And  I 
knew  the  fact  would  plague  you  just  as  much  as  it 
has  me.  You  have  lived  since  yesterday  on  the  hope 
of  a  second  proposaal,  but  it's  all  up  with  you,  West, 
as  it  is  with  Herndon  and  me." 

"Ah!"  smiled  West,  recovering  his  composure. 
"  You  are  a  very  sharp  young  man,  Kendall.  But  did 
you  ever  see  this  picture  at  the  end  of  this  coral 
chain  ?" 

"  No,"  he  answered,  lugubriously. 

"  Then  how  do  you  know  it  is  there  ?" 

"  Nettie  Haskell  told  me  ;  she  has  seen  it." 

"  Bah  !"  ejaculated  West,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
"  Miss  Haskell  imposed  upon  your  credulity.  You 
had  better  give  up  the  law  and  go  into  a  barber's 
shop." 

"  I'll  bet  you  a  supper  for  ten  that  she  told  me  the 
truth,"  answered  Kendall,  somewhat  nettled  at  his 
fiiend's  words. 

"  Done  !  How  shall  we  decide  the  question  ?" 

"  Ask  Clara  herself." 

"  But  you  don't  care  to  do  it." 

"  Nor  you.  We  must  draw  lots  to  see  who  shall 
brave  those  dark  eyes.  By  Jove  !  it  won't  be  a  plea- 
sant task,  but  one  of  us  must  do  it." 

"  And  the  other  must  look  on.  Will  you  agree  to 
that." 

"  Yes,"  said  Kendall,  and  taking  a  copper  from  his 
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pocket  he  flung  it  high  iu  the  air.  We.st  called 
"heads"  and  won.  The  unpleasant  duty  fell  upon 
Kendall,  and  he  re.solved  to  execute  it  immediately, 
so  they  retraced  their  steps  to  the  hotel.  Miss  Lin- 
coln was  in  her  private  parlour,  and  thither  the  young 
men  proceeded.  As  they  entered  she  arose,  smiled  in 
her  sweet,  brilliant  way,  and  bade  them  be  seated. 
Kendall,  usually  nervous,  was  now  quite  embar- 
rassed, and  awkwardly  dropped  his  hat.  West,  not 
seeing  it,  for  his  eyes  were  upon  Clara,  stepped  upon 
the  crown,  and  Kendall,  in  endeavouring  to  make  his 
friend  move,  struck  his  knee  against  a  chair  with  such 
force  as  to  draw  from  him  an  audible  sigh.  West, 
now  conscious  of  the  ridiculous  .situation,  laughed 
aloud,  and  Clara,  unable  to  wholly  control  her  fea- 
tures, smiled  iu  return.  Kendall's  face  was  a  bright 
red,  but  changed  to  a  purple  when  he  stooped  down 
and  picked  up  his  hat,  which  was  marred  and  dented 
in  several  places.  An  awkward  .silence  followed. 
AVest  nudged  Kendall,  and  the  latter  looked  as  if  he 
would  like  to  e.at  three  or  four  men  about  the  size  of 
West,  while  Clai-a  struggled  to  keep  her  lips  together 
"  It's  a  nice  day,  Miss  Lincoln,"  .said  Kendall, 
blushingly. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  old  fellow,"  whispered  West, 
turning  his  head  towards  the  window. 

Kendall  coughed,  and  made  a  very  naughty  reply. 

West  saw  that  his  friend  was  confusion's  play-thing, 
and  to  relieve  Clara  as  well  as  himself,  he  said  : 

"  We  have  come  upon  a  very  singular  errand.  Miss 
Lincoln,  b\it  I  trust  the  knowledge  you  have  of  our 
character  and  position  will  work  our  pardon.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  look  at  the  coral  chain  which  you 
wear  i" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Clara,  laughing,  "  aijd  I  should 
have  said  yes,  just  the  same  if  your  speech  had  not 
been  half  so  long.  Here  it  is — not  the  speech— but 
the  chain."  She  had  taken  it  from  her  neck  while 
speaking,  and  now  held  it  toward  him,  her  lustrous 
orbs  shining  roguishly. 

West  bowed  as  he  received  it,  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant Kendall  saw  that  there  was  no  locket  attached, 
aud  that,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  there  had  never 
been  a  clasp  for  one.  But  he  was  determined  to  be 
snre. 

"  Ahem  !  You  will  e.xcuse  me,  Miss  Lincoln,"  he 
said,  somewhat  hesitatingly,  "  but  have  you  lost  a 
locket  from  this  chain  ?" 

"  Have  you  found  one  ?"  queried  Clara,  quietly. 

"  Answer,  quick,"  whispered  West,  bending  his 
head  forward. 

"  No,  but  my  friend  has,"  rejoined  Kendall,  with 
wonderful  composure. 

"  Mr.  West  will  let  me  examine  it,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Clara,  arching  her  pretty  brows. 

For  an  instant  W''est  knew  not  which  way  to  look, 
or  what  to  do  ;  then,  remembering  that  he  had,  in  his 
inside  vest-pocket,  a  locket  which  a  friend  had  gim 
years  before,  he  drew  it  forth,  and  smilingly  said  : 

"AVith  pleasure.    Is  it  yours.  Miss  Lincoln?" 

Clara  looked  upon  it,  and  her  eyes  dilated  with  gra- 
tification, and  every  feature  revealed  a  deep  and 
strange  interest.  She  played  with  it  a  moment,  as  if 
undecided  whether  to  return  it,  and  then  said: 

"  You  have  rendered  me  a  great  service,  Mr.  West. 
I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  repay  your  kindness." 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing — positively  nothing,"  mumbled 
West,  and  thought,  "  Well,  that's  cool.  She  keeps 
my  locket  as  if  it  were  au  old  friend,  instead  of  a 
stranger.  But  what  can  I  do.  Impliedly  I  have  lied, 
and  now  I  must  pay  for  it." 

He  arose,  bowed  himself  out,  and  his  friend  fol- 
lowed. When  once  more  in  the  open  air  the  two  men 
looked  at  each  other  wond  eringly,  perplexedly,  and 
somewhat  sheepishly. 

"  Who  is  to  pay  for  that  supper  ?"  said  Kendall,  at 
length. 

■'We  must  toss  for  it,"  replied  West.  "And  I  must 
whistle  for  my  locket.  By  Jovel  it's  the  best  joke  I 
ever  knew — 1  hope  it  won't  get  round." 

Um!  so  do  I.  But  did  you  notice  how  eagerly  she 
looked  at  that  locket?    By  the  way,  whose  picture  was 

it  ? 

"A  friend  of  mine  whom  I  have  not  seen  for  four' 
teen  years.  It  was  taken  when  he  was  twelve  years 
old,  anc^  could  have  no  earthly  interest  for  Clara;  she 
assumed  it  all  to  mislead  us.  She  knew  what  we  came 
for  and  she  resolved  to  punish  us.  She  did  it,  too, 
and  so  gracefully  that  it  cuts  all  the  deeper.  It  is  i 
possible  to  outwit  that  girl." 

A  week  passed  away,  and  Mr.  West  saw  Clara  only 
once,  and  then  she  said  nothing  of  the  locket.  He  was 
resigned  to  his  loss,  but  not  to  his  defeat.  He  thought 
at  times  that  his  penetration  had  overleaped  iitself  ; 


that  she  might  have  lo.st  a  similar  article,  and  that  she 
might  have  known  the  face  during  childhood.  This 
last  conjecture  furnished  food  for  jealousy.  As  long 
as  he  could  believe  that  her  heart  was  whole,  he  could 
hope  that  some  time  it  might  be  his;  but  if  it  thaobbcd 
only  once  for  another,  then  he  was  miserable.  For 
his  rivals,  Kendall  and  Herndon,  he  cared  nothing. 
He  was  sure  that  (Jlara  preferred  him  to  either  of 
them.  His  conceit,  you  see,  was  equal  to  his  blind 
faith. 

One  day  he  received  a  note  from  ClaJa,  inviting  him 
to  a  picnic.  It  contained  but  a  few  simple  words  ; 
still  each  word  was  a  treasure,  and  more  potent  than 
volumes  would  have  been  from  any  other  on  earth. 
Perhaps  she  had  regretted  her  hasty  rejection  of  him, 
and  now  wished  to  give  him,  as  delicately  as  possible, 
a  little  encouragement.  The  idea  soothed  his  mind 
and  tickled  his  vanity,  and  West  nourished  it  until  it 
became  to  him  a  fact.  He  was  very  sanguine  and  un- 
usually cheerful  when  he  stepped  into  the  carriage 
which  was  to  convey  him  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  gi-ove.  And  when  he  arrived  there,  and  received 
cordial  welcome  from  Clara,  he  was  overflowing  with 
delight.  It  is  singular  how  little  love  it  takes  to  make 
a  great  fool  of  a  man  naturally  capable. 

"  You  are  very  kind.  Miss  Lincoln,"  he  said,  com- 
ing to  her  side  and  gazing  tenderly  upon  her.  "  I 
never  dreamt  that  you  would  ask  me  to  join  your 
little  party,  but  since  you  have,  you  won't  send  me 
away  again,  I'm  sure." 

Why,  Mr.  West,  what  afflicts  you  ''.  Y'ou  do  not 
usually  talk  in  this  insipid  way." 

Ah  !"  muttered  West,  regaining  a  portion  of  his 
wandering  senses,  "  I  suppose,  to  be  candid,  that  your 
letter  pleased  me  too  much,"  and  he  laughed  lightly. 

I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  replied  Clara,  almost 
contemptuously.    "  I  have  sent  you  no  letter." 

"  It's  one  of  Herndon's  infernal  jokes,"  thought 
West,  but  to  assure  Clara  that  he  had  acted  in  all  in- 
nocence, he  took  the  note  from  his  pocket,  and  showed 
it  to  her.  She  glanced  at  it  careles.sly,  laughed  in  her 
quiet,  provoking  way,  and  then  told  him  that  he  had 
been  victimised,  that  he  was  altogether  too  credulous. 
As  she  concluded.  West  heard  a  titter,  and,  quickly 
turning,  saw  two  male  forms  disappear  among  the 
trees.  He  knew  well  enough  who  they  were,  and 
feeling  that  if  he  met  them  in  his  present  condition,  a 
quarrel  would  be  the  inevitable  result,  he  took  an  op- 
posite cour.se,  and  walked  rapidly  for  ten  minutes. 
Then  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground  and  lit  a  cigar. 
This  was  burned  out  and  another  one  half  consumed 
ere  the  violence  of  his  rage  subsided.  He  felt  that  he 
was  a  butt  for  his  companions  and  an  object  of  con- 
tempt to  the  woman  he  loved,  aud  while  he  was  de- 
claiming to  the  trees — always  good  listeners — and  tell- 
ing them  what  unmitigated  fools  men  were,  and  what 
natural,  thorough-bred  cheats  women  were,  Leslie 
Herndon  and  Frank  Kendall  appeared  before  him. 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  want  ?"  snarled  West,  rais- 
ing himself  upon  his  elbow. 

"  Misery  Hkes  company,"  said  Kendall,  ruefully, 
and  displayed  a  letter — the  exact  counterpart  of  that 
which  West  had  received.  He  brightened  up  a  little 
as  he  beheld  it  ;  and,  when  Herndon  exhibited  his, 
West  laughed,  and  felt  much  better.  They  had  both 
spoken  to  Clara  before  West  came,  and  received  a  dis- 
dainful laugh  in  reply  ;  and  thus,  when  they  saw  his 
discomfiture,  it  acted  as  a  balm  upon  their  wounded 
feelings,  and  now  they  came  to  give  him  the  reaction- 
ary benefit  of  it.  Anon,  they  all  became  very  amiable 
and  merry,  and  as  Kendall  had  a  basket  of  provisions 
with  him,  they  resolved  to  secede  from  the  main  party 
and  have  a  picnic  of  their  own.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Herndon  they  moved  further  into  the  wood,  and  took 
up  their  position  in  a  little  hollow,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  thick  growth  of  small  hemlock.  They  had 
eaten  their  dinner,  and  Avere  stretched  at  full  length, 
enjoying  their  cigars,  when  West  suddenly  raised  him- 
self and  shook  his  finger,  as  if  to  enjoin  silence.  His 
companions  accepted  the  mute  command,  and  remained 
very  still.  Presently  they  heard  Clara  Lincoln's  voice, 
and  then  that  of  a  stranger.  The  young  men  looked 
at  each  other,  and  then  hstened  with  deep  interest. 

"  This  is  the  third  time  you  have  come,"  said  Clara, 
meditatively.  "  Surely,  if  Colonel  Breighton  loves 
me,  as  you  say  he  does,|he  can  come  and  plead  his  own 
cause." 

•'  But  he  is  not  able,"  replied  a  deep,  manly  voice. 
"  He  will  come  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  let  him. 
I  know  how  strange,  aye,  foolish,  it  seems  for  me  to 
tell  you  that  a  man  who  never  saw  you,  and  whom  you 
never  saw,  loves  you,  respects  you,  and  wishes  to  make 
you  his  wife.  I  blame  myself  for  being  an  agent,  for 
bringing  his  letters  to  you,  for  extolling  his  virtues,  but 


I  think  a  good  deal  of  him,  and  that,  poor  as  it  is,  must 
be  my  excuse." 

"  Do  you  expect  me  to  love  him  from  your  descrip- 
tion alone?"  queried  Clara,  roguishly. 

"  No,"  he  answered  in  a  matter-of-fact  way.  "  I 
often  tell  the  colonel  that  you  will  get  tired  of  bis 
name  before  you  see  him,  but  he  repeats  the  old  story, 
and  begs  me  to  do  my  best." 

"And  you  always  do?"  said  Clara,  coquettishly. 

"  Yes,  I  di.scharge  jny  duty  to  my  own  conscience, 
awkward  as  it  is,"  he  rejoined  in  that  even,  earnest 
manner  of  his. 

Clara  was  silent.  She  really  liked  this  j-oung  man, 
whom  she  had  seen  but  three  times,  and  who  pleaded 
with  her  to  listen  to  the  suit  of  another,  and  never 
looked  at  her  as  other  men  did,  and  never  said  a  soft 
word  nor  .smiled  for  effect. 

"  Suppose  I  should  go  to  Littleton  and  see  Colonel 
Breighton  ?"  said  Clara,  just  to  see  what  the  reply 
would  be. 

"  Then  he  would  think  you  bold." 

"And  of  course  would  cease  persecuting  me.  I'll  do 
it  to  compiler  a  peace." 

"  You  are  wrong.  He  would  love  you  the  same, 
and  would  wish  to  win  you,  that  he  might  develop 
your  mode.sty." 

'•  Cutting,  wasn't  it  ?"  whispered  West  to  his 
friends. 

Clara  laughed  good-naturedly,  and  answered  : 

"  But  he  wouldn't  know  my  purpose,  unless  you 

should  tell  him.   I  shouldn't  speak  to  him,  you  know. 

Your  gallantry  would  not  allow  you  to  betray  me, 

would  it  ?" 

"  I  never  sacrifice  truth  or  duty  to  a  superficial  ac- 
complishment," he  responded,  gravely. 

"Then  I  suppose  you  will  tell  him  all  I  have  said  '." 
pouted  Clara. 

"  Every  word." 

She  looked  into  his  face,  and  smiled,  but  he  paid  no 
attention  to  it,  nor  did  a  feature  relax. 

A  few  words  passed  between  them,  and  then  the 
young  man  raised  his  hat  and  moved  away. 

For  a  few  moments  the  maiden  remained  motion- 
less, gazing  reflectively  upon  the  earth.  There  was 
something  about  this  stranger  that  excited  her  admi- 
ration and  commanded  her  respect.  For  his  employer, 
the  colonel,  she  felt  a  pitiful  contempt. 

"  Oh,  Clara,  I'm  glad  I've  found  you  alone.  I've  been 
looking  everywhere  for  you.  How  came  you  away  out 
here  ?    O  dear,  I'm  so  tired." 

"  Keep  still  an  instant,  then." 

"  0  don't  speak — don't  be  mad  now  when  I  tell  you 
something.  I  wrote  the  letters  to  those  three  great 
ninnies,  andthey  have  gone  oflF  mad, and  I'm  glad  of  it. 
But  it  was  fun  to  see  them  come  to  you  and  bow,  and 
smirk,  and  grin — I  almost  choked  myself  laughing." 

"  It's  a  pity  you  hadn't,"  growled  the  three  edified 
listeners  in  chorus. 

"  And  yet,  Nettie  Haskell,  you  love  one  of  those 
great  ninnies,"  said  Clara,  half  reprovingly. 

"  Loved,  yon  mean.  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  Frank 
Kendall  now,  and  I  wouldn't  marrj'  him  if  he'd  give 
me  a  gold  carriage,  with  jiearltop  and  diamond  wheels." 
And  to  prove  the  truth  of  her  words  this  brown-haired, 
hazel-eyed  little  sylph  brushed  a  tear  from  her  cheek, 
and  sighed  hysterically. 

Clara  saw  that  to  continue  the  subject  would  cause 
her  impulsive  friend  pain,  so  she  began  humming  a 
merry  air,  and  retraced  her  steps  toward  the  grove. 
Nettie  stood  stUl  a  moment  and  then  followed,  laugh- 
ing— her  moods  were  like  an  April  day. 

When  it  was  safe  to  speak  again  the  three  young 
men  all  spoke  at  once,  and  then  advised  each  other 
to  '■  shut  up  and  give  me  a  chance."  A  second  at- 
tempt succeeded  much  better,  and  West  and  Herndon 
congratulated  Kendall  on  his  flattering  prospects  with 
Miss  Haskell.  He  growled  amiably  in  leply  and  cha- 
racterized the  whole  affair  as  another  sell,  but  could 
not  help  thinking  : — "  Nettie  is  good,  Nettie  is  pretty ; 
I  liked  her  before  I  saw  Clara,  and  as  I  can't  have 
Clara  I'll  return  to  Nettie."  Which,  of  course,  was  a 
great  condescension  on  his  part. 

Three  days  later  Clara  was  favoured  with  another 
call  from  the  colonel's  agent.  As  he  entered,  Clara 
arose  and  advanced  with  much  graciousness  to  meet 
him,  while  Mr.  Lincohi  stood  near  the  sofa,  smiling 
quietly.  ' 

'•  Another  of  those  horrid  letters,"  said  Clara, 
frowning. 

"  I  will  retmn  with  it  if  you  do  not  wish  to  accept 
it,' '  remarked  the  young  man  draw^ing  his  hand  back. 

"  No  ;  he  may  accuse  you  of  malfeasance  in  office, 
and  for  your  sake  I'U  take  it,"  rephed  Clara  somewhat 
condescendingly,  and  hastily  add«d  :  "  Will  yon  give 
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me  your  name,  that  I  may  introduce  you  to  my 
father." 

"  My  uame  is  Breighton.    I  am  a  near  relative  of 

the  colonel." 

"  His  son  perhaps,"  said  Clara,  after  the  introduc- 
tion was  over.  "  Don't  you  think  I'd  make  a  delight- 
ful stepmother  ?" 

"  I  can  hope  you  would,"  was  his  sincere  reply. 

Mr.  Lincoln  now  excused  himself  and  left  the  room. 
For  a  few  moments  the  young  people  were  silent,  then 
Clara  asked  Mr.  Breighton  if  he'  considered  it  wicked 
to  joke  ?  No.  Then  why  are  you  always  so  grave  ? 
"  The  spirit  of  merriment  has  been  stamped  out  of  me 
by  grief  and  blood."  This  was  his  strange  reply,  and 
Clara  became  interested,  and  a.sked  hiui  if  he  would 
not,  before  pleading  for  the  colonel,  tell  her  something 
of  his  own  life.  He  was  surprised  that  she  should  care 
to  know  aught  of  him,  but  he  complied  ;  and  among 
other  incidents  related  the  following  : 

"  When  I  was  a  mere  youth  my  parents  were  wealthy, 
and  every  wish  of  my  heart  was  gratified.  I  have  since 
looked  back  upon  those  days  and  thought  of  my  mo- 
ther and  sisters — now  dead — and  wished  that  my  life 
had  ended  then.  Do  not  con.sider  this  weak  despair — 
it  was  earnest  desire.  I  loved  my  mother  and  sisters, 
and  there  was  one  other  that  I  loved.  Don't  smile 
now,  for  it  was  very  deep  for  a  child  of  my  age,  else  I 
should  have  forgotten  it  ere  this.  I  was  riding  out  one 
morning  towards  Harlem  when  I  saw  a  little  girl  sit- 
ting on  the  kerbstone  weeping  bitterl3-.  It  was  no  un- 
usual sight,  but  I  was  impressed  by  her  appearance, 
and  thought  that  she  was  too  good  to  be  in  rags. 
Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  stopped  my  pony, 
dismounted,  and  spoke  to  the  child.  .She  was  poor; 
I  gave  her  all  my  pocket-money,  and  then  put  a  chain 
round  her  neck  that  I  had  bought  for  one  of  my  sisters 
the  day  before.  The  girl  was  very  grateful — indeed, 
I  can  remember  just  her  motion  when  she  brushed  the 
last  tear  from  her  eye  and  smiled.  I  shall  never  for- 
get it.  I  have  little  romance  about  me,  but  I  believe 
if  I  should  .see  her  I  should  ask  her  to  be  a  poor  man's 
wife — a  hard  fate,  perhaps,  but  I  should  be  selfish 
enough  to  forget  that." 

"What  kind  of  a  chain  wasjthis  ?"  queried  Clara, 
carelessly. 

"  Coral,  with  silver  hand-clasps.  I  bought  it  more 
for  a  curiosity  than  anything  else,"  he  answered. 

"  I  have  a  similar  one  on  my  neck,"  she  said,  as  if 
to  prop  up  the  conversation. 

He  requested  her  to  allow  him  to  examine  it.  She 
got  it  partially  oft",  then  remembered  the  locket  and 
hesitated,  but  only  for  an  instant.  He  took  it,  and 
an  expression  of  surprise,  mingled  with  doubt,  gra- 
dually overspread  his  features  ;  and  he  asked  permis- 
sion to  open  the  loeket.  It  was  granted.  He  touched 
the  spring,  saw  his  own  face  as  it  appeared  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  started  from  his  chair  with  an  excla- 
mation of  astonishment. 

'■  Do  you  know  this  picture  ?"  he  asked,  excitedly. 

"  The  boy  who  gave  me  that  chain — it  is  his,"  an- 
swered Clara,  her  face  tingling  with  crimson. 

He  gazed  upon  her  yearningly,  took  a  step  forward, 
and  then,  pausing,  pressed  his  hands  to  his  head.  A 
moment  he  stood  silent,  then  advancing,  he  took  her 
hands  in  his  and  earnestly  said  : 

'■  Clara  Lincoln,  I  am  a  poor  man,  but  I  ask  you  to 
be  my  wife." 

"  And  I,  Arthur  Breighton,  would  say  yes  if  you 
were  ten  times  as  poor  as  you  are.  I  have  waited  for 
you,  knowing  that  you  would  come." 

The  words  were  uttered  disconnectedly  and  with 
hesitation,  but  they  were  true  and  artless. 

"  My  darling  !    You  remembered  my  name." 

"  Yes  ;  no  prosperity  could  drive  that  from  my 
mind.  As  you  have  imagined,  I  am  only  Mr.  Lincoln's 
daughter  by  adoption,  but  he  has  given  me  a  fortune, 
and  you  shan't  be  poor,  Arthur.'  And  then  she  added, 
roguishly  :  "  But  what  will  the  colonel  say  V 

"My  wife,  ere  long,  I  hope.  Forgive  me,  Clara,  I 
have  deceived  you.    You  are  not  displeased  ?" 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  she  was  not,  for  two  months 
later  she  was  married  to  that  colonel.  And  at  the  same 
time  Frank  Kendall  prevailed  upon  Nettie  to  accept 
his  name.  The  same  evening  Mr.  West  received  his 
locket  with  the  remark : 

"  Many  thanks.  It  has  done  noble  service,  but  I 
have  no  further  use  for  it." 

The  celebrated  Spanish  painter  Fortimi  died  at 
Rome,  Nov.  21,  of  typhoid  fever,  caught  at  Naples. 
He  was  .38  years  of  age. 

The  rapid  and  daily  increasing  sale  of  Williams  and  Co  's 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  richne.s8.  Prices,  from  1».  8d.  to  2»  lOd.  per  lb. 
2.5  Capel-street,  Dublin. 


A  MODEL  VILLAGE. 

The  following  description  of  a  village  in  Vermont, 
U.S.A.,  from  the  pen  of  a  celebrated  writer,  will  be 
read  with  interest  : — 

No  bar,  no  dram-shop,  no  saloon  defiles  the  place. 
Nor  is  there,  I  am  told,  a  single  gaming  hell  or  house 
of  ill-repute.  So  far  as  meets  the  eye  this  boast  is 
true.  Once,  in  my  walks,  I  fancied  there  might  be  an 
opening  in  the  armour  of  these  Good  Templars. 
Turning  from  the  foreign  street,  where,  in  spite  of 
public  opinion,  Jacques  is  somewhit  careless  of  his 
fence,  and  Pat  is  lazily  tolerant  of  the  cess-pool  at  his 
door-step,  I  read  a  notice,  calling  on  the  passer-by  to 
enter  the  sporting  and  smoking  bazaar.  Here,  surely, 
there  must  lurk  some  spice  of  dissipation.  Passing 
down  the  steps"  I  see  a  large  vault,  running  below 
Avenue  House — and  conjure  up  visions  of  Goethe's 
weinkeller  in  Leipsig,  the  vaults  of  the  Heiliger  geist 
in  Maine,  and  our  own  supper-rooms  in  Covent-gar- 
den.  But  on  dropping  down  the  steps  I  find  myself 
in  a  big  empty  room  ;  the  floor  clean,  the  walls  bright, 
with  a  small  kio.sk  in  one  corner  for  the  sale  of 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  at  which  a  nice-looking  matron 
waits  for  customers,  who  are  slow  to  come.  "  They 
suffer  you  to  sell  tobacco,  madam  ?"  "  Yes,  sir, 
for  the  present.  Some  are  bent  on  putting  down 
the  sale,  like  that  of  beer  and  gin  ;  a  lecturer  was 
here  some  nights  ago  ;  and  in  a  year  or  so  they  may 
obtain  a  clear  majority  of  votes."  "  Your  trade  will 
then  be  gone  ?"  '' Yes,  clearly."  "You  are,  perhaps, 
the  last  of  all  your  race  ?"  "  Well,  some  one  must 
be  last  in  everything,  I  guess."  I  leave  her,  with  a 
full  conviction  that  there  lurks  no  large  amount  of 
wickedness  in  this  sporting  and  smoking  bazaar. 

The  case  is  hard  for  men  who  have  not  helped  to  pass 
the  bill  enforcing  abstinence  by  law.  So  muchdepends 
on  your  consent  !  A  necklace  is  a  pretty  thing  to  we.ar ; 
but  not  a  necklace  such  as  Gurth,  the  Saxon,  wore — 
fixed  round  his  throat  by  force. 

For  my  part,  I  have  passed  through  many  countries, 
and  been  broken  to  the  ways  of  many  men.  I  have 
eaten  ice  with  the  Druse  of  Lebanon,  and  sucked  a 
water-melon  with  a  Kirghiz  chief  ;  drunk  quass  with 
the  archimandrite  of  Pechersk,  and  gulped  the 
dregs  of  a  tank  with  an  Arab  Sheikh  ;  tasted,  un- 
wittingly, the  saltuess  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
shrunk  with  loathing  from  the  nauseous  ooze  of 
the  Bitter  Creek.  I  have  lapped  the  Nile,  and 
lingered  by  the  fountains  of  Loja.  In  the  absence 
of  wine,  I  can  drink  water  with  a  Good  Templar, 
and  live  in  comfort  on  tea  and  milk.  But  an  Oxonian 
near  me,  reared  on  football  ground  and  cricket  field, 
requires  beer.  "  Can  you  get  me  a  pint  of  ale  ?"  It 
is  a  crucial  test,  and  I  regard  the  waiter's  face,  while 
seeming  not  to  notice  him.  "  Well,  sir.  it  may  be  got." 
"  Then  bring  me  some."  "  Yes,  sir  ;  but  it  will  take 
sometime  ;  I  have  to  send  for  it."  "  To  send  for  it — 
where  from  ?"  ''  From  the  Commissioner's."  Fray, 
who  is  this  Commis.sioner  ?"  "  Who  is  this  Commis- 
sioner !"  "  Yes,  yes  ;  excuse  me  for  the  question,  I  am 
a  stranger  in  these  parts."  ",The  Commissioner,  sir,  is 
the  town  officer,  appointed  by  law  to  sell  poisons,  as  I 
have  heard  your  druggists  are  in  London."  "Very 
good  ;  thenget  me  a  pint  bottle  of  the  poison  called 
Bass's  Pale  Ale." 

The  waiter  disappears;  but  in  a  moment  he  returns 
with  pen  and  paper  in  his  hand.  "  You  must  be  kind 
enough  to  write  an  order  for  the  ale,  and  sign  your 
name  to  it  for  record."  "  Sign  my  name  for  what  ?" 
"  For  record,  sir;  the  Town  Commissioner  is  bound  to 
enter  on  his  books  the  name  of  every  one  to  whom  he 
issue's  from  his  store  a  bottle  of  beer."  "  Then  I  shall 
have  a  place  in  the  archives  of  St.  John.sbury  for  my 
tsins."  "The  ale  will  certainly  be  posted  against  you," 
he  rejoins;  saying  which  the  man  pops  out  of  door. 
Dinner  is  nearly  done  when  he  comes  back,  laden  with  a 
couple  of  pmt  bottles  labelled  with  the  name  and  mark 
of  Bass.  "  YoTi've  been  long  in  coming,  but  your 
chief  appears  to  be  a  liberal  fellow.  We  require  a 
pint;  he  sends  a  quart."  "The  fact  is,  sir,"  the 
waiter  an.swers  with  a  leer,  ''  it's  my  doing.  There 
are  two  of  you  in.,  all ;  one  pint  is  little  enough  for 
one  ;  and  our  Commissioner  dare  not  serve  you  a 
second  time  to-day.  I  told  him  the  order  meant  one 
pint  for  each." 

My  own  inquiries  satisfy  me  that  the  man  is  right. 
Intoxicating  drinks  are  classed  with  poisons,  such  as 


laudanum  and  arsenic  ;  but  as  poisons  may  be  needed 
in  a  civilized  country,  under  a  scientific  sj'stem  of 
medicine,  laudanum  and  arsenic  are  permitted  to  be 
sold  in  every  civilised  State.  Such  is  here  the  case 
with  brandy,  beer  and  wine.  A  public  officer  is  ap- 
pointed by  a  public  vote.  The  town  lays  in  a  stock 
of  brandy,  beer  and  wine,  which  is  carefully  registered 
in  books  and  kept  under  lock  and  key.  These  poisons 
are  doled  out,  at  the  discretion  of  this  officer,  in  small 
quantitie.s,  very  much  as  deadly  nightshade,  and  nux 
vomica  are  doled  out  by  a  London  druggist.  "  Cannot 
you  get  a  bottle  of  cognac  for  your  private  use  ?"  I 
ask  Colonel  Fairbanks.  "  I  can  send  my  order,"  he 
replies,  "  for  a  pint  of  cognac  ;  it  will  be  sent  to  me  of 
course  ;  but  my  order  for  it  will  be  filed,  and  the  deli- 
very entered  on  the  public  books  for  every  one  to  see." 
"  You  find  that  .system  rather  inquisitorial,  do  you 
not  ?"  "  Well,  no  ;  it  is  intended  for  the  common 
good,  and  every  one  submits  to  what  is  for  the  good 
of  all.  We  freely  vote  the  law,  and  freely  keep  the 
law.  But  for  myself  the  rule  is  a  dead  letter  since  no 
intoxicating  drink  ever  enters  my  house." 

In  going  through  the  mills  I  notice  the  several 
classes  of  artizansj.  Five  hundred  men  are  toiling  in 
the  various  rooms.  The  work  is  mostly  hard  ;  in  some 
departments  very  hard.  The  heat  is  often  great.  From 
seven  o'clock  till  twelve,  from  one  o'clock  till  seven — 
ten  hours  each  day — the  men  are  at  their  posts.  ■  The 
range  of  heat  and  cold  is  trying,  for  the  summer  sun 
is  fierce,  the  winter  frost  is  keen.  Your  ordinary 
citizen  cannot  live  through  the  summer  heats  with- 
out a  trip  to  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Adirondack 
mountains.  Yet  the  men  engaged  in  these 
manufactoi'ies  of  scales  are  said  to  drink  no  beer, 
no  whiske^,  and  no  gin.  Drinking  and  smoking  are 
not  allowed  on  the  premises.  Such  orders  might  be 
only  meant  for  discipline,  buti  am  told  that  these  five- 
hundred  workmen  really  never  taste  a  drop  of  either 
beer  or  gin.  Their  drink  is  water,  their  delight  is  tea. 
Yet  everyone  assures  me  that  they  work  well,  enjoy 
good  health,  and  live  as  long  as  persons  of  their  class 
employed  on  farms.  "  These  men,"  I  ask,  "  who  rake 
the  furnaces,  who  carry  the  burning  metals,  and  who 
stand  about  the  crucibles — can  they  go  on  all  day 
without  their  beer  ?"  "  They  never  taste  a  drop,  and 
never  ask  to  have  a  drop.  There  is  a  can  of  water 
near  them  ;  they  like  the  taste  of  water  better  than 
the  fume  of  ale,  and  do  their  work  more  steadily  with- 
out such  fumes." 

Should  a  tipsy  stranger  be  taken  in  the  street  (as 
sometimes  happens,  though  the  case  is  rare),  he  is 
seized  like  a  stray  donkey,  run  into  a  pound,  and  kept 
apart  till  he  has  slept  away  the  fumes  of  his  abomin- 
able dram.  An  officer  then  inquires  where  he  got  his 
drink.  On  telling,  he  is  set  free,  and  the  person  who 
sold  the  liquor  is  arrested,  tried,  and  punished  for  the 
man's  offence.  The  vendor,  not  the  buyer,  is  respon- 
sible for  this  breach  of  moral  order.  It  is  just  the 
same,  whether  the  person  su))plying  the  liquor  sells  it 
or  gives  it  away  ;  so  that  a  man  entertaining  his 
friends  at  dinner  has  to  stand  before  the  magistrate 
and  answer  for  the  post-prandial  conduct  of  his 
several  guests.  One  can  imagine  how  this  rule  is 
likely  to  promote  good  fellowship  round  the  mahogany 
tree  ! 

These  drawbacks  may  be  taken  off  the  sum  of  public 
benefits.  What  then  remains  ?  The  workman's  para- 
dise remains  ;  a  village  whieh  has  all  the  aspect  of  a 
garden  ;  a  village  in  which  many  of  the  workmen  are 
owners  of  real  estate  ;  a  village  of  nearly  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  in  which  the  moral  order  is  even  more 
conspicuous  than  the  material  prosperity;  a  village  in 
which  every  man  accounts  it  his  highest  duty  and  his 
personal  interest  to  observe  the  law.  No  authority  is 
visible  in  St.  Johnsbury.  No  policeman  walks  the 
streets — on  ordinary  days  there  is  nothing  for  a  police- 
man to  do.  Six  constables  are  enrolled  for  duty,  but 
the  men  are  all  at  work  in  the  scale  manufactories  ; 
and  only  don  their  uniform  on  special  days,  to  make  a 
little  show. 

Some  part,  and  perhaps  the  larger  part,  of  these 
beneficent  results,  must  be  assigned  to  the  platform 
scale — that  special  industry  which  seeks  out  quick 
and  steady  men,  and  by  rewarding  them  beyond  the 
ordinary  rate  of  wages,  helps  them  to  grow  rich.  A 
house  and  garden  steadies  a  man,  as  if  by  magic.  But 
the  law  of  abstinence  came  in,  no  doubt,  to  harden 
and  complete  the  work. 

On  looking  up  and  down  the  streets,  so  lovely  in  the 
moonlight,  andon  weighing  all  the  visible  results  against 
my  lack  of  soda-water,  and  even  against  the  dinner- 
giver's  responsibility  for  his  guests,  I  sip  my  broken 
ce,  and  go  to  bed,  with  a  more  kindly  feeling  towards 
the  principle  of  the  Vermont  Liquor  Law. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

LAUREKCE  FA>-E  ALTKRS  HIS  MIKD. 

At  the  back  of  Maple  Farm,  beyond  the  orchard  and 
it?  surroundings,  and  nest  to  the  high  road,  lay  a  wide 
meadow,  intersected  by  a  sparkling  trout  stream,  and 
two  days  after  the  events  narrated  in  my  last  chapter, 
as  Laurence  Fane,  making  bjlieve  to  fish,  was  lazily 
lying  on  its  bank,  he  saw  Margarita  Hay  coming  to- 
wards him,  ladcm  with  papers. 

"  Uncle  sent  me  to  find  you,"  she  said,  as  she  drew 
uearw.  The  post-boy  has  just  .come  back  from 
Taunton,  and  there  are  so  many  letters  and  parcels 
for  you,  he  thought  you  might  wish  to  receive  them 
at  once." 

"  He  is  very  kind,"  replied  Fane,  '■'  and  you  are 
Btill  kinder  to  take  the  trouble  to  carry  them  all  this 
way.  Indeed,  Miss  Hay,  you  should  not  have  laden 
yourself  in  this  manner.  You  make  me  feel  quite 
i'.shamed." 

"  Oh,  I  am  used  to  be  a  beast  of  burden,"  she  said, 
merrily,  as  she  tumbled  them  all  upon  the  grass. 
There  they  are.  Five  newspapers,  seven  letters,  and  a 
parcel.  A.bout  as  much  as  the  boy  carries  for  Maple 
Farm  throughout  the  year." 

"  See  what  a  nuisance  I  am!  I  had  much  better  go 
back  to  my  smoky  rooms  in  London.  Ah!  I  am  glad 
that  has  come,  though,"  catching  up  the  parcel  and 
tearing  off  its  wrapper.  "This  is  a  copy  of  my  last 
book.  Miss  May,  'Social  Essays.'  Rather  dry  reading, 
lam  afraid;  in  parts,  and  not  at  all  poetical,  mind 
you,  but  still  I  thought,  perhaps  (since  you  have  been 
kind  enough  to  express  an  interest  in  my  work),  that 
you  might  like  to  look  through  it." 

"  Did  you  send  for  it  for  me  to  read  ?"  she  said,  as 
he  held  the  book  towards  her. 

"  I  sent  it  for  you  to  accept,  if  you  will  do  me  that 
honour,"  he  answered  quietly. 

Margarita  blushed  from  brow  to  bosom. 

"Oh!  Mr.  Fane,  it  is  very  good  of  you.  I  don't 
know  what  to  saj*.  I  shall  value  it  bo  very,  very 
much.  And  you  will  write  my  name  in  it?"  she  added 
with  girlish  eagerness. 

"Certainly — if  it  will  give  you  any  pleasure;  but  I 
warn  you  it  is  not  a  young  lady's  book,  and  I  dare  say 
your  verdict  will  be  that  the  outside  is  the  best  part  of 
it." 

She  did  riot  answer,  but  sat  down  at  a  little  distance 
from  him,  and  began  with  eager  fingers  to  turn  over 
the  leaves,  whilst  he  read  the  letters  she  had  brought 
him.  He  threw  down  the  last  one  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  annoyance. 

"  Is  anything  wrong  ?"  she  inquired  timidly,  looking 
up  with  a  face  still  red  from  the  unexpected  pleasure 
his  gift  had  given  her. 

"  Only  the  usual  worry.  Some  one  has  been  taking 
my  name  in  vain  in  the  papers,  and  my  friends  are  of 
course  the  first  to  point  it  out  to  me.  I  shall  have  to 
go  back  to  town  after  all.  I  don't  see  how  it  can  be 
avoided." 

"If  it  is  necessary,  of  course  you  must  go," she 
aniwered  softly. 

"  I  think  it  is  necessary.  I  told  Geerge  so  the  •ther 
day.  He  dragged  me  away  to  suddenly  I  hadn't  tiai* 
to  finish  serarftl  littl«  tbinf*  I  kud  in  hand,  and  my 


literai-y  affairs  are  getting  somewhat  confused  in  con- 
sequence. I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  time  of  it  down 
here,  but  pleasant  times  are  not  for  hardworking 
people,  as  perhajis  you  will  find  out  some  day,  Miss 
Hay.  I  am  afraid  I  mu.'it  run  up  by  the  evening 
train.' ' 

She  tried  to  smile,  but  she  did  it  very  badly. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said  ingenuously.  "  I  wanted 
you  so  much  to  know  Daisy.  I  am  sure  you  would 
get  on  well  together." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  but  I  hope  it  is  only  a 
pleasure  deferred.  Perhaps,  if  you  are  good  enough 
to  second  the  proposal,  George  may  drag  me  back  again 
some  day  I  must  come  again,  if  it  is  only  to  se.i  how 
your  literary  labours  get  on,  you  know." 

'■  Ah  !  don't  joke  about  that  !  I  shall  never  do  any- 
thing by  myself.  1  have  too  much  work  here  and  too 
little  encouragement.  Uncle  and  George  would  tease 
me  to  death  if  they  knew." 

"  But  I  won't  have  you  speak  so  despondiugly.  You 
have  your  cousin  to  sympathise  with  you,  and  true 
talent,  combined  to  perseverance,  always  succeeds  in 
the  end,  you  know.  But  you  must  read  a  greal  deal 
more  than  you  have  done." 

"  I  hope  to  do  so.    I  intend  to,  if  I  possibly  can." 

"And  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  write  out  a  list 
of  the  books  which  will  help  you  most,  and,  perhaps,  I 
could  lend  you  a  few  from  my  own  collection." 

"  How  very  kind  you  are." 

'•  Not  at  all.  I  am  only  too  glad  to  be  of  use  to  you. 
This  will  be  one  good,  will  it  not,  of  my  going  back  to 
town  ?    I  shall  be  able  to  send  you  a  parcel  by  train." 

Margarita  did  not  look  as  though  the  books  would 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  his  company,  but  she  an- 
swered, •'  You  have  quite  made  up  your  mind  to  go, 
then  ?" 

"  Yes  !— I  think  so — by  the  last  train  this  evening, 
if  quiet  convenient  to  yourselves.  A  man  whom  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  see  leaves  town  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row, so  I  must  look  sharp  or  I  shall  miss  him.  Do  you 
know  where  George  is  ?" 

"  He  is  gone  to  Taimton.  He  had  no  idea  of  this," 
she  answered,  as  she  rose  slowly  to  her  feet  ;  "  but  I 
will  go  and  tell  uncle,  and  I  am  sure  everything  will 
be  ready  for  your  departure." 

"  Stay,  Miss  Hay,"  he  ejaculated,  rising  also.  "  Pray 
do  not  take  the  trouble.  Let  me  go  myself  and  tell 
Mr.  West." 

"  You  had  better  not.  He  is  paying  the  men  their 
wages  to-day,  and  he  never  hkes  anyone  to  interrupt 
him  attliose  times,  except  myself.  Besides,  I  was  going 
to  him  anyway.  I — I — couldn't  stay  here  any  longer; 
I  haven't  time,  and — and — thank  you  so  much  again, 
Mr.  Fane,  for  the  book.  I  will  tell  them  that  you  must 
go  this  evenmg." 

And  so  saying  the  girl  turned  her  face  from  his,  and 
walked  steadily  towards  the  housi*. 

Laurence  Fane  threw  himself  down  upon  the  grass 
again  with  a  sigh.  He  was  sorry  to  leave  Margarita  ; 
he  had  really  conceived  so  deep  an  interest  in  the 
young  girl  and  her  modest,  ingenuous  ways  ;  but  he 
felt  that  it  was  a  sad  waste  of  time  remaining  at  Maple 
Farm.  He  could  not  write  a  line  there.  Study  and 
seclusion  were  things  unknown,  and  there  was  not 
a  room  to  which  he  could  retire  and  work — and  his 
work  was  his  bread,  and  there  were  so  many  thingg 
waiting  to  be  done.  That  article  for  the  Britannia^ 
for  instance,  and  his  colonial  and  provincial  corre- 
spondence, besides  promises  innumerable  which  he  had 
not  yet  fulfilled.  This  dreamy,  inactive  hfe  was  very 
delicious  while  it  lasted,  but  would  it  fit  him  any  the 
better  for  the  ILfi  that  was  reality  ?  It  was  very  pleas- 
ant t»  lie  about  all  day  on  the  grass,  doing  nothing, 
but  it  pall«d  after  a  while,  and  he  could  not  h»lp  ac- 
knowlvdgifij;  bj  b*d-tim*  th»t  he  kad  f«lt  th«  want 


company.  George  West  was  a  downright  good  fellow, 
hearty  and  hospitable  in  the  extreme,  but  George  was 
almost  always  employed  about  the  farm  ;  he  had  his 
own  work  to  do,  and  Laurence  Fane  too  often  felt  like 
a  nonentity.  So  he  determined  he  was  quite  right  in 
deciding  to  go  back  to  town.  He  could  return  to 
Bushthorne  a  little  later  if  the  Wests  desired  it — he 
should  like  to  return — he  would  be  sorry  to  think  he 
had  seen  the  last  of  Margarita  Hay,  but  for  the  pre- 
sent he  had  had  enough  of  it.  Such  wei  e  his  thoughts 
as  he  continued  to  lie  on  the  streamlet  bank, 
until  he  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by 
the  sound  of  laughter  and  horses'  hoofs 
on  the  road  beyond.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  labourers,  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen 
anyone  pass  that  way,  and  he  looked  up  with  interest. 
Above  the  top  of  the  high  hedge  by  which  the  meadow 
was  surrounded  he  could  distinguish  the  moving  heads 
of  the  rider.s,  but  that  was  all.  Presently  the  laugh- 
ter grew  louder.  Some  one  called  out,  "  I  will — I  am 
determined — Good-bye,"  and  the  next  moment  there 
came  crashing  through  the  hedge  a  young  lady,  in  a 
grey  riding  habit,  mounted  on  a  stout  cob,  which  gal- 
loped rapidly  across  the  meadow. 

The  girl  seemed  quite  at  her  ease,  as  she  turned 
round  in  her  saddle,  and  waved  her  hand  to  her  com" 
pauions  on  the  road. 

"  I  told  you  I'd  do  it,"  she  exclaimed  at  the  top  of 
her  voice."  "I  shall  be  home  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  you,"  and  she  continued  to  ride  at  a  fast  pace 
towards  the  spot  where  Fane  was  Ij'ing.  He  rose  as 
she  approached.  He  was  not  at  all  sure  ii  this  daring 
young  female  who  scrambled  through  hedges  would 
have  any  scruple  in  putting  her  horse  at  the  trout 
stream  and  floundering  into  his  lap.  The  action  at- 
tracted her  attention.  She  stopped  short  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  water,  and  looked  at  him.  He  took 
off  his  hat  and  bowed. 

"I've  not  the  least  idea  who  you  are,"  she  said, 
shaking  her  head  in  the  most  comical  fashion. 

"  Nor  have  I  the  good  fortune  to  know  your  name," 
he  answered.    "  Mine  is  Fane." 

''  Oh!  Axe  you  George's  friend  ?  Why,  I've  come 
here  on  purpose  to  see  you,"  she  said,  naively. 

"  I  am  only  too  much  honoured  by  the  suggestion. 
Do  I,  then,  see  Miss  We.st  V 

"  Yes  !  I'm  Daisy  !  I've  just  ridden  over  from 
Taunton  with  my  friends.  They  don't  want  me  to 
leave  them  till  the  end  of  the  week  ;  but  I  declared  I 
wouldn't  stay  another  day  unless  they  let  me  ride  over 
to  see  father  and  Margarita  and  you  !" 

"  And  now  you  have  come,  you  mustn't  let  them 
take  you  back  again." 

"  I  don't  think  I  will ;  but  they'll  be  in  au  awful 
state  about  it.  Both  the  Misses  Hughes  have  coine, 
and  their  brother  ;  but  they  would  go  round  by  the 
high  road.  They  thought  it  so  shocking  of  me  to  come 
through  the  hedge  ;  but  it's  two  miles  the  other  way 
nearly  ;  and  I  wanted  to  see  father,  you  know,  and 
Margarita." 

"  Naturally  ;  but  how  are  you  going  to  cross  this 
stream  ?" 

"  I  shall  jump  it  at  the  other  end.    Good-bye  !" 

She  turned  her  horse's  head  away  from  him  with  a 
bright  smile  as  she  spoke,  and  he  stood  gazing  at  her 
as  if  he  had  been  in  a  dream.  She  was  very  pretty — 
this  creature  that  had  burst  upon  him  like  a  vision. 
Her  light  supple  figure  waved  about  like  a  reed  on  the 
back  of  the  tall  animal  she  rode  ;  her  brown  waving 
hair  hung  halfway  down  her  back,  the  large  blue  eyes, 
the  dimpled  cheeks,  the  rosy  mouth,  were  child-like  in 
their  frank  innocence.  Fane  thought  he  had  never  seen 
so  bright  and  beautiful  a  girl  before,  and  yet  the  ap- 
pearance of  h«r  had  given  him  a  painful  shock  for 
whieh  he  was  unable  t«  ac«otint.    fl«  watched  her 
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clear  the  narrow  end  of  the  stream  and  gallop  up  the 
meadow  towards  the  farm,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  dis- 
appeared from  sight  he  gathered  up  his  papers  and 
fishing  tackle  and  quickly  followed  her.  As  he  passed 
through  the  orchard  he  thought  the  quiet  old  place 
transformed.  The  domestic  menage  was  all  in  a  flutter, 
clogs  were  running  about  wagging  their  tails,  servants 
were  bustling  from  kitchen  to  parlour.  Through  the 
open  windows  he  could  hear  her  ringing  laughter. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Fane,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  home 
— Daisy  is  back,"  cried  Margarita,  as  she  ran  to  meet 
him,  rippling  with  smiles. 

'■  I  know  it.  Miss  Hay.  I  have  already  had  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  her  in  the  meadow,"  he  answered,  and 
Daisy  blushingly  gave  him  her  hand,  and  said  it  was 
very  lucky  she  hadn't  ridden  over  him,  wasn't  it  ? 

'•  But  the  Hugheses  will  be  here  directly,  my  dear,'' 
she  continued,  tuining  to  her  cousin.  "  And  they 
quite  expect  I  shall  return  with  them  to  Taunton,  you 
know,  for  there's  the  cob." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  the  cob.  George  will  take  him 
over.  You  won't  go  back  ;  will  you,  Daisy  ?  For  Mr. 
Fane  is  going  away  this  evening,  and  I  shall  be  lonely 
without  either  of  you." 

"  Mr.  Fane  going  away  this  evening!"  echoed  Daisy. 
"  Oh,  that's  too  bad,  I  declare.  Just  as  I  come,  too. 
And  when  I  take  the  trouble  to  ride  over  from  Taun. 
ton  on  purpose  to  see  you." 

"  Oh,  Daisy,  my  darling,  how  can  j-ou  talk  so  ?"  said 
Margarita,  with  loving  reproof. 

"  But  it's  true,  Kita  !  I  did  really  come  for  that. 
I  was  afraid  he'd  be  gone  by  the  time  I  returned,  and 
if  I  stay  you'll  stay,  won't  you  ?"  she  continued,  ad- 
dressing Laurence  Fane. 

"If  I  can  only  settle  my  business  without  "  he 

began. 

"  Of  course  you  can  if  you  try.  Anybody  can  do 
anything  by  trying.  Oh,  there's  my  darling  old 
George,"  she  cried,  as  she  flew  into  her  brother's  arms. 
"  I've  come  home,  at  last,  you  see,  George,  and  with- 
out your  help  either." 

"  Well,  you  needn't  throttle  a  fellow  if  you  have. 
Hands  off,  Daisy.  There  never  was  such  a  girl  for 
hugging.  Are  those  the  Hugheses  I  see  coming  up  the 
drive?" 

Ye.».    I  rode  over  with  them. 

"  And  left  them  to  find  their  way  here  alone.  That'.s 
polite.  I  hope  you  have  got  a  good  dinner  for  us  to-day, 
Margarita,  so  that  the  Taunton  folks  will  have  no  op- 
portunity to  say  that  we  live  on  bacon  and  beans. 
Hollo,  Fane,  my  dear  fellow,  I'm  so  sorry  to  hear  you 
must  leave  us  this  evening." 

"  He's  not  going,  George,"  said  Daisy. 

"  Not  going  ?  But  father  says  that  Margarita  told 
him  " 

"Well,  so  Mr.  Fane  told  me,"  interrupted  his 
cousin,  laughing. 

"  We  seem  all  at  loggerheads.  Which  is  it  to  be, 
Laurence  ?    What  do  you  want  to  do  '!" 

"  Oh  !  I  want  to  stay  here.  There's  no  question 
about  that,"  said  Fane.    "Only  " 

"  We  won't  have  any  '  onlys,'  "  cried  Daisy,  impera- 
tively. "  You  must  stay.  0,  yes,  do  stay.  Say  you'll 
stay,"  she  continued,  coaxingly.  "  It  would  be  too  bad 
to  go  just  as  I've  come  home,  you  know." 

"  But  if  Mr.  Fane's  business  requires  his  presence 
elsewhere  "  commenced  Margarita. 

"  Perhaps  I  could  manage  to  transact  it  by  writing, 
just  for  a  day  or  two,"  said  Laurence  Fane,  inde- 
cisively. 

•'Oh  !  Of  course  you  can.  So  that's  settled,  and 
George  needn't  bother  about  anything  to  take  you  to 
the  station  in,  but  ride  the  old  cob  quietly  back  to 
Taunton  in  the  evening.  Here  comes  the  Hugheses. 
Now  for  the  tug  of  war.  They'll  be  so  angry  when 
they  hear  I  am  going  to  stay.  George,  you  must  be 
very  attentive  to  them  to  make  up  for  it.  And,  Mr. 
Fane,  take  care  of  your  heart,  for  they're  both  fasci- 
nating and  both  single.  Come  and  help  me  off  with 
my  habit,  Rita.  I  want  to  get  the  explosion  over  be- 
fore they  see  me  again.  Tell  them  father  won't  let  me 
go  back,  George,  and,  oh,  do  be  attentive  to  make  up 
for  it !" 

And  she  darted  out  of  the  room  and  up  the  stairs 
like  a  wild  thing. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

'■'  TWIN  CHEERIES  ON  ONE  STALK." 

The  day  was  over.  The  Hughese;  were  gone.  George 
had  meekly  mounted  the  cob,  and  accompanied  them 
to  Taunton,  with  the  intention  of  walking  back  in  the 
•vening.  Old  Mr.  West  was  still  deep  in  the  mysteries 
el  hi«  com  chandl«r'»  account ;  and  Laurtnce  Fane 


was  left  alone  with  the  two  girls.  They  were  sittine 
together  in  a  deep  locker  that  formed  the  window  sill, 
and  he  was  in  an  arm  chair  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  thinking  what  a  pretty  picture  they  made. 
Daisy — robed  in  a  red  and  white  cotton  dress,  which 
showed  every  line  of  her  rounded  figure,  her  hair 
wreathed  with  the  namesake  flowers  that  Margarita 
had  disposed  so  lavishly  about  her  room — was  lying  in 
her  cousin 'a  arms,  her  head  upon  her  shoulder,  their 
hands  fondly  clasped  together,  whilst  Margarita,  proud 
and  happy,  held  her  darling  close  to  her,  every  now 
and  then  imprinting  a  ki.ss  upon  her  forehead.  There 
were  evidently  no  secrets  between  the  two,  and  little 
thought  of  concealment;  they  talked  as  openly  as  if 
they  had  been  alone. 

"  Only  think,  Daisy,  Mr.  Fane  gave  me  a  book  this 
morning — one  he  has  written  himself." 

"  Did  he  ?  How  jolly  for  you  !  What  kind  of 
books  do  you  write.  Mr.  Fane — nice  ones?" 

"  That  depends  entirely  on  what  you  call  '  nice,' 
Miss  West." 

"  Stories — all  about  love  and  fighting — like  '  L'^uder 
Two  Flags,'  or  '  Guy  Livingstone,'  or  •  Archie  Lovell.' " 

"  No  ;  I  am  afraid  I  shall  fall  dreadfully  in  your 
oijinion  when  I  tell  you  I  have  never  written  a  novel, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  shall.  My  work  is  chiefly 
confined  to  dull  essays  and  political  articles." 

"  How  horrible  !  But  why  don't  you  write  a 
novel  ?" 

"  Because  one  ought  to  know  something  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  one  writes.  Miss  West,  and  novels  deal 
principally  of  love." 

''  And  don't  you  know  anything  of  that  ?" 

"  Daisy,  how  can  you  ?"  said  Margarita. 

"  There  is  no  harm  in  putting  a  simple  question, 
Rita.  Mr.  Fane  need  not  answer  it  if  he  doesn't 
choose." 

"If  you  had  asked  me  this  morning,  I  should  have 
said  no,"  replied  Laurence  Fane. 

"  Oh,  that's  stupid — that's  commonplace,"  said 
Daisy,  reddening. 

Margarita  said  nothing. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause.  It  was  broken  by 
the  younger  girl. 

What's  the  book  he  gave  you  about,  Rita  ?" 

"  I  have  not  read  it  yet,  darling." 

"  I  warned  Miss  Hay  at  the  time  she  would  find  it 
uninteresting." 

"  But  I  do  not  think  I  shall,  I  love  reading  so 
much,"  said  Margarita.  "  Mr.  Fane  has  been  so  kind 
as  to  offer  to  write  me  out  a  list  of  books  to  study, 
Daisy  ;  and — I  don't  know  what  you  will  say  to  this 
— I  am  afraid  you  will  think  I  have  grown  terribly 
bold- — but  I  have  let  him  read  some  of  my  verses." 

"  Oh  !  "  with  a  prolonged  intonation  of  horror. 

"Not  any  of  mine,  I  hope,  Rita.  Not  the  ones  about 
the  sailor." 

"No!  no!  dear;  of  course  not,  though  you  write 
much  better  than  I  do." 

"  He  shouldn't  see  them  if  he  was  dying.  I'd  kill 
myself  first." 

"You  excite  my  curiosity  terribly,"  said  Laurence 
Fane,  laughing.  "  I  complimented  your  cousin  highly 
on  her  verses.  I  think  them  wonderfully  good.  Per- 
haps I  should  say  the  same  of  yours." 

"  You'll  never  see  them  to  say  one  thing  or  the 
other,"  retorted  Daisy.    "  Will  he,  dear  Rita  ?" 

■'Not  unless  you  show  them  to  him  yourself,  Daisy, 
certainly." 

"  And  that  will  never  be.  How  are  all  the  god- 
children getting  on  ?" 

"  Quite  well.  They  were  up  here  on  Friday  to  wel- 
come you  home,  only  you  never  came,  you  naughty 
child." 

"  It  wasn't  my  fault.  They  wouldn't  let  me.  You 
don't  know  how  the  creatures  worried  my  life  out 
about  it.  But  Phoebe  said  just  now  you  had  received 
a  letter  from  Willie  for  me.  " 

"So  I  did.  I  had  almost  forgotten  it.  Wait  a, 
moment.    I  will  go  and  fetch  it." 

She  .slipped  from  her  seat  as  she  spoke  and  quitted 
the  room,  Laurence  Fane  and  Daisy  were  alone  in 
the  gloaming. 

"  You  have  made  me  so  miserable,"  he  said,  as  he 
left  his  seat  and  drew  nearer  to  hers. 

"Miserable!  Why?" 

"  Talking  about  writing  verses  to  sailors.  Who 
was  the  happy  sailor  you  wrote  your  verses  to  ?" 

"  What  nonsense  !    What  can  it  signify  to  you  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure,  and  yet  it  seems  to 
signify.    I  tell  you  it  has  made  me  quite  miserable." 

"  Ah  !  you  want  to  coax  me  into  showing  them,  to 
^ou,  that  you  may  laugh  at  them  as  I  have  no  doubt 
you're  done  at  poor  Margarita's." 


"  How  unkind  you  are.  Your  cousin  does  not  mis- 
tru.st  me  like  this.   She  believes  I  speak  the  truth." 

"  Well,  you  have  hers  to  criticise.  You  must  be 
content  with  that." 

"  I  should  never  dream  of  criticising  yours.'' 

"  Ah,  I  suppose  they  would  not  be  worth  it." 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  consider  if  they  were  worth 
it  or  not.  It  should  simply  seem  impossible  to  me  to 
criticise  without  the  idea  of  spurring  a  person  on  to 
higher  eflbrts,  but  you  were  not  made  for  cQ'ort." 

"  Thank  you  for  a  very  bad  compliment,  Mr.  Fane. 
I  Nvould  have  you  know  that  if  I  cannot  write  verses, 
I  can  ride  and  skate  and  s"wim  and  milk  cows  just  as 
well  as  Margarita,  and  some  people  think  better." 

"  I  meant  you  were-not  made  for  work.  I  would 
rather  compose  verses  in  your  honour  than  read  those 
you  have  written." 

"  I  dare  say  you  would,"  with  a  merry  laugh.  "  Do 
you  ever  write  poetry  ?  ' 

"  Sometimes." 

"  Oh,  do  write  some  to  me.    I  should  like  it  so. 
No  one  has  e»'er  written  verses  to  me." 
"  Not  even  the  sailor  ?" 

"  How  you  do  go  on  worrying  about  the  sailor.  It 
only  came  from  my  big  godson,  AVillie  Clarke — he  was 
twelve  years  old  before  he  was  christened — going  to 
sea  ;  which  made  me  think  " 

"  How  you  have  relieved  me.      I  began  to  feur 

"  What !  Ahi  here  comes  Rita  with  Willie's  letter. 
Now,  I  will  show  you  how  nicely  he  writes.  Marga- 
rita, my  dear,  the  candle  is  right  in  my  eyes  ;  it  blinds 
me." 

Margarita  Hay  looked  for  a  moment  at  her  cousin 
in  silence.  Daisy's  cheeks  were  crimson.  She  glanced 
at  Laurence  Fane.  His  eyes  were  downcast,  and  he 
was  switching  the  toe  of  his  boot  with  a  little  cane. 
She  removed  the  candle  to  a  more  convenient  distance, 
and  went  and  sat  down  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
room. 

"Oh,  Willie  is  at  Malta.  'My  dear  lady,  our  ship 
is  at  Malta' — what  a  travelled  monkey  he  will  be  by 
the  time  he  comes  back  again.  'It  is  a  beautiful 
place.  There  is  lots  of  oranges.'  Oh,  don't  look  like 
that,  Mr.  Fane  ;  he  is  such  a  dear,  good  boy,  and  I 
didn't  .say  he  could  speak  grammar.  '  I  wish  you  was 
here  and  Miss  Margaret.'  Isn't  that  sweet  of  him  ? 
Yes,  I  wish  we  were,  Willie.  '  It  is  very  hot,  and  I 
am  quite  well,  thank  you,  and  doing  well,  and  often 
think  of  Bushthorne  and  mother  and  you,  and  I  have 
writ  a  letter  to  mother  too,  but  if  you  will  tell  her  I 

have  writ  to  you  '    Wh.y,  what  has  become  of 

Margarita,"  cried  Daisy,  suddenly,  as  she  looked  up 
and  perceived  her  cousin  had  vanished.  Laurence 
Fane  moved  still  closer  to  her. 

"  I  think  your  father  called  her,"  he  replied.  "Put 
down  that  stupid  letter.  Miss  West,  and  come  and  have 
a  turn  in  the  orchard." 

"  A  stupid  letter  indeed  !  I  think  it's  very  clever," 
she  said  brightly  ;  but  she  did  not  refuse  his  request, 
and  for  nearly  an  hour  they  paced  up  and  down  the 
green  sward  together — much  the  same  as  he  had  walked 
evei-y  evening  with  Margarita — yet  so  different — oh,  so 
different ! 

They  did  not  return  to  the  house  till  supper  time, 
and  then  they  found  all  the  family  assembled  round 
the  table. 

"  Well,  my  pet,"  said  Farmer  West  fondly,  as  he 
caught  sight  of  his  blooming  daughter.  "  And  so 
you've  been  making  friend.s  with  Mr.  Fane,  have  you  ? 
You  don't  often  see  such  roses  as  these  up  in  London, 
I  guess,  sir,"  he  continued,  as  he  pinched  her  blushing 
cheeks. 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Laurence,  but  he  turned  the 
conversation  almost  directly. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  like  her,"  whispered  Margarita 
as  they  parted  for  the  night. 

"  Who  could  help  it  ?  She  is  a  perfect  Hebe,  gifted 
with  the  intelligence  which  I  deny  to  the  classical 
beauties." 

"  Oh,  she's  a  darling  !  There  is  not  her  equal,"  re- 
plied the  girl  warmly.  "Does  not  the  whole  place 
seem  lighted  up  with  her  beauty  and  fun  ?" 

"And  your  .nppreciatiou  of  them,"  he  answered. 
"There  is  nothing  more  pleasant.  Miss  Hay,  than  to 
hear  women  praise  each  other." 

"  Daisy  and  I  are  not  women,"  she  retorted  gaily, 
"  we  are  one.  I  can  imagine  nothing  good  coming  to 
me  unless  she  shared  it." 

"  Herraia  and  Helena,  twin  cherries  on  one  stalk," 
said  Laurence  Fane  as  Daisy  joined  them.  ''  Well,  I 
fear  you  will  have  to  be  separated  some  day." 

"  Never  !"  cried  the  girls  simultaneously,  with  their 
arms  cast  round  each  other. 
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"Wlwt!  not  when  Miss  West  runs  off  with  the 
fascinating  sailor?" 

"  I  am  not  going  to  marry  a  sailor,"  said  Daisy,  ve- 
hemently.   "  i  hate  sailors,  ami  I  " 

"  Finish  your  sentence,  Hermia  1" 

The  girl  laughed  so£tlj%  and  laid  her  head  on  Mar- 
garita's shoulder,  and  looked  up  archly  from  her  rest- 
ing place. 

"And  j'ou  "  continued  Laurence  Fane. 

"  I — I — hate  you  !"  said  Daisy,  plumply,  ''  for  say- 
ing so — you  know — for  saying  so." 

"Ah!  that  postscript  won't  do — it  is  too  plainly 
an  afterthought.  Miss  West,  we  are  enemies  from  this 
moment." 

"  She  didn't  mean  it,  Mr.  Fane  ;  indeed  she  didn't," 
said  Margarita,  almost  in  disti'ess. 

"What  nonsense,  Rita.  I  did  mean  it  !  It  is  hateful 
he  should  go  on  at  me  about  sailors  in  that  way,  when 
I  have  told  him  it  is  nothing." 

"  I  will  try  soldiers  to-morrow." 

"  You  shall  try  them  on  Margarita  then,  for  I  won't 
stay  here  to  be  teased  by  you.  I  shall  go  back  to 
Taunton." 

"  Taunton,"  said  Fane,  forgetting  his  manners. 

"  Oh,  if  he  is  beginning  to  make^puns  we  will  leave 
him,"  cried  Daisy,  and  .she  drew  her  cousin  away, 

"  My  dear  !  what  a  creature,"  she  commenced  as 
soon  as  they  bad  reached  the  privac}'  of  their  sleeping 
chamber.  "  Did  the  wretch  pester  in  that  way  about 
your  verses." 

"  No,"  said  Margarita  laughing,  "  I  have  never 
heard  him  talk  such  nonsense  as  he  has  this  evening. 
I  thoiight  him  rathur  serious  hitherto." 

And  indeed,  when  in  the  waking  silence  of  the  night 
that  followed,  .she  came  to  think  over  the  events  of 
the  past  day,  she  was  as  much  at  a  lo3s  to  account 
for  the  change  in  her  guest's  demeanour  as  her  cousin 
was. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


LIFE. 

Changing  like  the  skies  above  us, 

Are  the  dreams  that  fill  tlie  heart, 
Sometimes  shadows,  sometimes  sunshine. 

Each  of  life  must  form  a  part. 
In  the  sunny  hours  of  childhood 

Ere  the  cares  of  life  draw  near, 
Eveiy  scene  will  give  us  pleasure, 

All  our  tliouglits  will  be  of  cheer. 

And  in  all  the  happy  moments 

That  are  ours  iu  early  youth, 
Still  we  gaily  seek  the  brightness, 

Every  seeming  take  for  truth. 
And  though  sometimes  trouble  m^et  us, 

Blithesome  spiiits  heed  them  not, 
And  when  joyful  scenes  surround  us 

Painful  hours  are  soon  forgot. 

But  as  middle  life  approaches 

We  are  often  caused  to  mourn, 
For  our  souls  have  learned  the  meaning 

Of  woe,  deceit,  and  scorn  ; 
Yet  the  blossoms  in  our  pathway 

Still  give  out  a  fragrance  sweet, 
And  life's  blessings  yet  surround  u.s, 

Giving  aid  its  woes  to  meet. 

As  the  fleeting  years  pass  onward 

Pleasures  bloom,  and  then  decay. 
Troubles  meet  and  gi  iove  us  sorely, 

And  in  turn  will  pass  away. 
Such  is  life  1  no  dream  is  lasting ; 

Change  is  traced  on  all  around, 
'Mid  earth's  scenes  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

Nothing  fadeless  e'er  is  found. 

Only  iu  the  great  hereafter, 

Friendship,  peace,  and  bliss  will  last; 
There  no  grief  our  souls  will  darken, 

When  lliis  pi  grimage  is  pas.sed. 
But  the  fadeless  flowers  will  lilossom 

Evermore  around  our  way. 
Shadows  never  gather  o'er  us 

But  the  sunshine  always  stay. 


Breakfast. — Epps's  Cocoa. — GRATEri  L  and  Comforting 
— "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mitural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  appUcation  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
deUcatoly  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors'  bills."— Ciot7  Senkce  Gazette.  Jlade  simply  with 
Boiling  Water  or  Milk.  Sold  by  Grocers  in  packets  onlv, 
labelled—"  James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homo  opathic  Chemists, 
48,  Threadneedle-street,  and  170,  Piccadilly  ;  Works,  Euston- 
road,  London." 

M.iNUFACTURE  OF  Coco.v.— "  We  will  uow  give  an  account 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston 
oad.London."— See  Article  iu  CnsselVs  Household  Guide. 

Lieutenant  Dawson,  R.N.,  who  commanded  the 
Livingstone  search  expedition,  has  been  deputed  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  Fiji  Islands  for  the  Admiralty. 


AMERICAN  LIFE. 

BY  W.  HEPVVORTH  DIXON. 

St.  Johnsbury. 
We  are  seated  in  a  small,  but  handsome,  public  gal- 
lery in  front  of  Bierstadt's  famous  picture  of  the  Yose- 
mite  Valley,  with  the  glorious  domes  and  sparkling 
cataract  of  spray,  crowned  Viy  a  mass  of  grey  and  sil- 
very cloud,  through  which  the  blue  of  the  pacific  sky 
breaks  here  and  there — the  masterpiece  of  this  great 
master  of  American  landscape.  Some  other  specimens 
of  the  young  and  energetic  American  school — land- 
scapes by  James  Hart  and  William  Hart  ;  an  Indian 
summer  in  the  woods  by  T.  M'Entee,  an  emigiant's 
corral  on  the  prairie  by  Samuel  Coleman,  and  a 
noticeable  view  of  the  Catskill  Mountains  and  the 
Hudson  Valley  by  S.  R.  Gilford,  coui  t  our  eyes  and 
dare  our  criticism.  Books,  cases,  carvings  lie  about ; 
each  choice  in  kind,  and  useful  for  illustration  of  par- 
ticular arts.  Behind  us  stretch  a  suite  of  rooms  con- 
taining books,  and  what  belongs  to  books,  when  they 
are  used  for  serious  work  ;  a  collection  well  selected, 
brightly  bound,  and  handsomely  shelved  ;  rich  in 
works  of  English  literature,  and  especially  rich,  as  such 
a  collection  ought  to  be,  in  works  on  American 
history  and  topography,  beginning  with  the  earliest 
notice  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  coming  down  to 
the  last  debate  on  the  Maine  liquor  law.  Behind  this 
library  lies  a  public  reading  room,  supplied  with  maga- 
zines and  periodicals,  in  great  variety,  both  English 
and  American.  Gallerj',  library,  and  reading-room  are 
free  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  to  all 
strangers  who  are  propei-ly  introduced.  A  cosier  place 
to  read  and  write  in  could  hardly  be  contrived.  In 
fact,  this  Athenaeum  is  a  literary  and  artistic  gem. 

Where  are  we  ?  In  some  great  and  wealthy  capital 
— some  city  of  historic  fame,  the  home  of  great  tradi- 
tions and  the  heir  of  much  inherited  wealth  ?  Are  we 
in  a  University — a  rival  of  Harvard  and  Yale  ?  In  none 
of  these  ;  in  none  like  these.  We  are  not  in  a  city  ; 
not  prven  in  a  town.    Our  place  is  called  a  village. 

Let  us  step  out  of  the  picture  gallery,  leaving  Biers- 
tadt's stately  domes  and  shining  spray,  into  the  street 
It  is  a  wide,  green  lane,  with  lines  of  maple  trees  in  al 
the  splendour  of  an  Indian  summer  in  their  leaves 
This  green  lane  is  Main-street.  On  either  side  stand 
cottages  and  mansions,  bu  It  of  wood  and  painted  white, 
with  delicate  green  shutters,  and  verandahs  running 
over  fluted  columns.  Here  and  there  ri.se  piles  of  greater 
consequence  ;  a  handsome  court-house  and  town- 
hall,  in  front  of  which  stands  Mead's  fine  group  of 
the  Fallen  Heroes  a  still  more  hand.some  building 
called  the  Academy  —a  high  school  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  H.  T.  Fuller — and  adjoining  it  South  Hall,  a  re. 
sidence  for  the  principal  and  boarding-house  for  the 
students.  Here  is  a  church,  and  here  a  grammar 
school.  Turning  towards  the  edifice  we  have  left,  we 
find  it  is  a  red  biick  building,  iu  the  Tudor  style,  not 
wanting  in  a  kind  of  solid  dignity.  The  sky  lines  are 
good.  Yet  the  place  is  only  a  New  England  village, 
with  the  population  of  two  or  three  London  streets. 

Lovely  as  the  scenery  of  a  dream  is  the  situation 
of  St.  Johnsbury.  Sliding  out  of  White  River  Junction, 
a  spot  to  recall  some  favourite  nook  in  the  Neckar 
Valley,  you  push  into  a  gorge  of  singular  beauty,  with 
a  long  reach  of  the  Connecticut  river,  lying  under  high 
and  wooded  hiUs,  of  varied  form  and  wondrous 
brightness.  Pine  and  maple,  oak  and  chestnut,  clothe 
the  slopes.  White  houses  lie  about,  some  in  secret 
places,  utterly  alone  with  nature,  others  in  groups  and 
village  systems,  with  the  gardens,  fruit-trees,  and 
patches  of  maize,  in  which  the  orange  gourds  lie  burn- 
ing in  the  sun.  Sometimes  the  hills  fall  back,  and 
give  up  grassy  banks  and  even  meadow  to  the  grazier. 
Then  the  scene isanimated by  herdsof  cattle  andsquads 


of  horses.  But  the  charm  of  the  land.5cape  Ls  the 
water— first,  of  the  Connecticut,  afterwards  of  the 
Passumpsic  ;  for  these  water  courses  combine  the 
beauties  of  flowing  rivers  with  tho.se  of  mountain 
streams— here  frisking  over  rocks  in  small  cascades, 
there  singing  in  and  out  of  broken  stones  and  over 
pebbly  beds,  now  sweeping  slowly,  with  a  kind  of 
matron  dignity,  between  the  level  banks.  A  pause 
occurs  ;  we  leave  the  cars  ;  we  mount  a  gentle  slope  ; 
and  we  are  in  the  main  .street  of  St.  Johnsbury— with 
its  Athenaeum,  Court-house,  and  Academj-,  in  our 
front  and  on  our  flank,  and  leaf -strewn  avenues  on  our 
right  and  left. 

l''ye  of  man  has  rarely  seen,  and  heart  of  man  has 
hardly  conceived,  a  residence  of  men  more  perfects- 
save  for  those  who  cannot  .stand  the  healthy  ligour  of 
a  Vermont  winter.  Nature  has  been  lavish  of  her 
gifts.  A  ridge  of  hill  —here  called  a  plain— rises  be- 
tween two  streams,  the  Passumpsic  River  and 
Sleepers'  Creek.  L'plands  start  from  the  nether  bank 
of  both  these  streams,  and  shut  us  in  with  green  and 
pui  ple  heights,  on  which  the  sunrise  and  the  sunset 
play  with  wondrous  harmonies  of  light  and 
shade.  This  t  illage  is  made  of  scales.  We  seem 
to  eat  scales  and  drink  scales.  We  are  lodged 
in  scales,  are  weighed  in  scales,  and  driven  about 
in  scales.  We  have  our  minds  engaged  with 
scales,  with  casting,  notching,  polishing,  and  test- 
ing scales,  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Scales  are 
in  the  air,  in  the  roadway,  and  on  the  waters.  Scales 
have  dredged  the  Sleepers'  Creek  and  bridged  the 
Passumpsic  River.  Scales  have  brought  one  railway 
line  up  the  valley  from  White  River  Junction,  and  are 
pushing  another  line  through  the  mountains  to  St. 
Albans  and  Lake  C'hamplain.  In  short,  scales  are  here 
the  power,  the  inspiration,  and  the  means  of  all  ma" 
terial  progress.  In  other  places  justice  may  have  one 
pair  of  scales;  in  St.  Johnsbury  civilisation  herself 
would  be  nothing  without  a  thousand  pair  of  scales. 

About  the  time  when  George  III ,  of  pious  memory, 
was  trying  to  tax  his  colonists  without  their  leave, 
and  patriotic  men  in  Maryland  were  burning  tea,  and 
equally  patriotic  men  in  Massachusetts  wei  e  drowning 
tea,  in  defiance  of  the  distant  tyrant,  the  country 
lying  on  Sleepers'  Creek  and  Passumpsic  River  was 
the  "unhappy"  hunting  ground  of  Indian  tribes — un- 
happy since  it  lay  between  the  lodges  of  two  warlike 
nations,  neither  of  which  was  strong  enough  to 
drive  the  other  from  the  woods  and  streams.  Each 
fall  the  battle  for  possession  was  renewed,  and  many 
a  scalp  was  taken  on  the  ridge  now  occupied  by  the 
Academy,  and  many  a  war-dance  celebrated  on  the 
sward  adorned  by  the  new  Athenaeum.  Once  a  poor 
attempt  was  made  to  plant  the  district  with  a  white 
population.  Some  thrifty  Scots  had  settled  not  far 
ofl',  from  whom  the  country  was  in  time  to  get  the 
name  of  Caledonia.  George  III.  conveyed  the  Indian 
hunting  grounds  to  certain  parties,  but  the  Indian 
hatchets  drove  the  settlers  out,  and  when  the  colony 
of  Vermont  became  an  independent  State,  the  Roya^ 
gifts  of  lands  within  her  boundaries  were  quickly  torn 
to  shreds.  A  little  later  on,  the  place  was  settled 
under  feelings  sharply  hostile  to  the  English  rule  and 
race.  The  sympathy  w-ds  French.  One  Mons.  St. 
Jean  de  Crevecceur,  a  fussy  French  consul  in  New 
York,  supplied  it  with  a  name — even  with  his  own, 
adapted  to  English  tastes.  In  France,  St.  Jean  is 
a  common,  not  to  say  a  comic  name,  something 
like  Hodge  in  England,  so  that  even  the  patriotic 
colonists,  in  paying  their  compliments  to  th^ 
fussy  little  Gaul,  proposed  to  change  the  form  to 
St.  John's — a  form  which  looks  poetic  in  English 
eyes,  and  drops  sonorously  on  English  ears.  Mon- 
sieur was  somewhat  chagrined.  He  had  called  one 
of  his  children  after  America.     Why  should  not 
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America  call  oue  of  her  townships  after  him  ? 
He  was  not  ashamed  to  hear  his  new-boni  child 
called  Amerique  ;  why  should  the  new-born  town- 
ship on  the  Passumpsic  river  shrink  from  the  name  of 
St.  Jean  ?  The  affair  was  hard  to  settle.  Monsieur 
St.  Jean  went  to  Paris,  where  the  colonists  of  Ver' 
mont  wished  to  stand  in  favour.  M.  St.  Jeau  pro 
mised  to  befriend  them  in  the  Court  of  St.  Louis,  but 
Louis  found  enough  to  do  in  Paris,  and  the  peasantry 
ou  Sleepers'  Creek  received  from  France  no  further 
help.  Thus  St.  John's  held  the  field  ;  but  there  werg 
many  St.  John's  in  America  already,  notable  one  on  the 
Richlieu  river.  So,  by  way  of  difference,  our  village 
ook  the  name  of  St.  Johnsbury — a  form  under  which 
the  Gallic  origin  is  completely  lo.st. 

In  spite  of  great  natural  beauty  and  a  full  supply  of 
water-power,  the  place  made  no  large  progress.  Roads 
were  bad  and  ports  were  distant.  Here  and  there  a 
woodman  built  his  hut,  a  farmer  raised  his  shed.  A 
fall  of  water  tempted  men  into  the  lumber  trade- 
Some  homesteads  ro.se  along  the  ridge,  and  a  holstery, 
called  the  St.  Johusbury  House,  was  opened  by  a  hard 
fighting  and  deep-drinking  old  fellow,  Captain  Barney, 
who  is  still  remembered  in  the  place.  The  hostelry  is 
gone.  Some  twenty  years  ago  another  frame-house 
was  built  on  the  same  spot,  and  opened  under  the 
jolly  old  name.  Yet  life  was  dull  and  progress  slow  in 
St.  Johnsbury  till  Thaddeus  Fairbanks,  the  inventor 
(to  be  strictly  accurate  one  ought  to  say  improver)  of 
the  platform  scale,  gave  it  the  impetus  which  has 
made  it  one  of  the  most  active  and  intelligent  spots  in 
the  United  States. 

We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  the  platform  scale^ 
that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  our 
grandfathers  had  to  weigh  their  corn  and  hay,  their 
coal  and  wood,  without  such  help.  A  hundred  years 
ago  all  weighing  had  to  be  done  by  simple  balances. 
The  platform  balance  now  so  common  was  then  un- 
known. 

Thaddeus  Fairbanks,  originator  of  the  present 
platform  scale,  is  still  alive,  a  venerable  man  of  the 
New  England  type,  with  puckered  eyes,  sagacious 
nose,  and  hair  of  driven  snow.  A  sober,  thrifty, 
and  much-pondering  man,  he  seems  to  have  not 
only  a  mechanical  genius  of  the  higher  order,  but  a 
generous  instinct  as  to  what  is  due  from  one  who 
finds  in  the  locality  such  means  of  carrying  on  his 
trade.  He  needs  a  special  kind  of  men — sedate 
yet  quick,  enduring  yet  alert — and  here,  in  the  New 
England  schools,  he  finds  the  men  he  seeks.  In 
using  them  he  feels  that  he  should  do  what  in  him 
lies  to  foster  and  improve  the  race  ;  so,  out  of  the 
abundance  garnered  to  himself  and  fanuly,  he  has 
spared  enough  to  found  the  Academy  and  the 
South  Hall.  These  places  of  learning  he  has 
handed  over  to  his  fellow-citizens  for  ever.  The 
Academy  cost  him  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
built  in  the  Tudor  style — here  called  Norman- 
Gothic — and  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  last  year. 
South  Hall,  built  a  little  later,  at  a  cost  of  thirty-six 
thousand  dollars,  has  been  also  given  in  perpetuity  to 
his  native  place.  Horace  Fairbanks,  a  nephew  of  this 
patriarch,  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  his  family  chief 
The  picture  gallery,  the  library,  and  the  reading-room 
are  his  donations  to  the  town.  Such  acts  reminds  us  of 
the  princely  benefactions  of  Italian  merchants  in  the 
ages  of  Republican  faith — in  times  anterior  to  the  ag 
of  gold.  All  these  good  things  have  come  from 
scales. 

Thaddeus  Faurbanks  was  born  with  a  faculty  for 
weighing  loads.  The  tale  runs  in  this  valley,  that 
some  fifty  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  small  farmer,  he 
sent  a  load  of  hay  to  market,  which  could  not  be  sold 
became  the  public  scale  was  out  of  order,  and  his  man 
had  no  certificate  of  the  weight.    Pricked  by  his  need, 


Thaddeus  hit  on  a  rough  way  of  guessing,  and  sold  his 
load  on  the  strength  of  his  guess,  which  proved  to  be 
extremely  near  the  truth.  Some  time  afterwards  he 
entered  into  the  hemp  trade,  in  connexion  with  a  com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  the  manager.  A  first  necessity 
of  his  firm  vsras  a  plan  of  weighing  rapidly  and  ac- 
curately the  loads  despatched  to  market.  No  such 
plan  was  in  existence.  A  platform  scale  for  weighing 
bulky  articles  had  been  contrived,  but  the  system  of 
levers  employed  was  too  costly,  and  the  record  ob- 
tained too  inaccurate,  for  use  in  ordinary  trade.  Thad- 
deus set  himself  thetaskof  rendering  that  platform  scale 
cheap,  simple,  and  accurate.  The  principle  he  thought 
was  sound  ;  the  means  of  currying  out  that  principle 
he  had  still  to  seek.  For  months  he  looked  his  diffi- 
culty in  the  face  ;  he  tried  this  plan  and  that  plan  ;  he 
thought  of  it  by  day  and  night.  The  story  runs  that 
one  night  as  he  lay  in  bed  he  started  to  his  feet,  and 
to  the  terror  of  his  wife,  cried  out,  "  I  have  it  now  !  I 
have  it  now  I"  It  was  the  case  of  Archimedes  occur- 
ring once  again  in  a  Vermont  valley.  Yes,  he  had  it 
now,  Eureka,  Eureka  !  In  his  mind  that  night  the 
platform  scale  was  born. 

From  that  hour  Thaddeus  Fairbanks  was  a  scalet 
maker.  He  made  the  scales,  and  then  the  scales  made 
him.  Giving  up  his  other  business,  as  of  less  import- 
ance, he  began  to  make  the  jilatform  scale  for  neigh- 
bours far  and  near  ;  first  for  the  farmers  on  th'!  Pas- 
sumpsic, then  for  those  of  Vermont ;  and,  in  time,  as 
one  may  say,  for  all  the  world.  In  nearly  all  the 
great  towns  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  there 
are  Fairbanks'  agencies.  In  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  Fairbanks'  platform  scales  are 
known.  In  China  and  Japan,  in  Chili  and  Brazil, 
these  scales  .are  also  used. 

We  sp"end  some  hours  going  through  the  works. 
We  trace  the  scales  through  every  stage  of  progress, 
from  the  foundry  in  which  the  swarthy  and  half- 
naked  men  are  fusing  copper,  zinc,  and  tin  into  liquid 
brass,  up  to  a  chamber  in  which  a  higher  class  of 
craftsmen  are  applying  the  most  delicate  tests  of 
weight  and  balance  to  the  finished  scale.  These  men 
are  experts  in  their  art,  and  they  are  treated  by  the 
firm  like  artists,  not  like  artisans.  Each  scale  is  stamped 
with  the  sealer's  name;  so  that  his  good  work  bears 
the  proper  fruit,  and  he  is  not  entirely  lost  in  theglory 
of  his  firm.  This  principle,  so  just  towards  the  clever 
man,  Colonel  Fairbanks  assures  me,  acts  well  in  prac- 
tice. The  workman  feels  his  own  responsibility  en- 
gaged. If  a  fault  is  found,  a  sealer  will  go  a  long 
journey,  at  his  own  expense,  to  look  into  the  case  and 
spt  the  scale  to  rights.  He  will  not  lie  under  tte  charge 
of  turning  out  imperfect  work. 

The  scalts  pioduced  are  of  many  sizes  and  many 
kinds.  Here  is  a  scale  to  weigh  a  letter,  j'onder  a  scale 
to  weigh  a  railway  train.  Some  business  men  require 
extraordinary  things,  but  Fairbanks'  Mill  seems  equal 
to  every  call.  The  coal-masters  of  Pittsburg  and 
the  Pan  Handle  district  wish  to  have  a  scale 
strong  enough  to  hold  and  long  enough  to  weigh  a 
train  of  trucks  in  motion.  Yes,  replies  the  scale- 
maker  ;  and  in  time  the  thing  is  done.  The  scales 
are  made  for  people  of  various  races,  speaking  dif- 
ferent tongues,  and  using  separate  systems  of  nota- 
tion. Scales  prepared  for  China  and  Turkey  are 
stamped  with  Chinese  and  Turkish  letters  and  figures. 
Oue  specimen  brings  to  our  eyes  a  pleasant  evidence  of 
the  progress  of  our  language  in  a  far-off  corner  of  the 
earth — a  Japanese  lever  marked  with  English  nume- 
rals, instead  of  the  old  mystic  symbols  of  the  East. 
More  than  a  thousand  pairs  of  scales  are  turned  out 
every  week — some  sixty  thousand,  I  am  told,  in  every 
year. 

St.  Johnsbury  is  a  garden.  Yet  the  physical  beauty 
of  the  place  is  less  engaging  than  the  moral  order. 
No  loafer  hangs  about  the  kerbstones.  Not  a  beggar 
can  be  seen.  No  drunkard  reels  along  the  street.  You 
find  no  dirty  nooks  and  smell  no  hidden  filth.  There 
seems  to  be  no  poor.  I  have  not  seen,  in  two  days, 
wandering  up  and  down,  one  child  in  rags,  one  woman 
looking  like  a  slut.    The  men  are  all  at  work,  the  boys 


and  girls  at  school.  Each  cottage  stands  apart,  with 
grass  and  space,  each  painted  either  white  or  brown. 
White  is  the  costlier  and  most  cheery  colour,  and  the 
test  of  order  and  respectability  is  a  white  front.  Few 
of  the  cottages  are  brown.  I  see  no  broken  panes  of 
glas.s,  no  shingles  hanging  from  the  roof.  No  yard  is 
left  in  an  untidy  state. 

Men  who  live  in  these  cottages  send  their  children 
to  the  grammar-school  in  Main-street,  a  public  school, 
in  which  thej'  are  educated  free  of  cost.  The  schoo 
is  an  attractive  place,  the  teaching  good,  and  the  play- 
ground large.  If  a  man  reijuires  no  other  than  an 
elementary  training  for  his  boys  and  girls,  this  publio 
school  will  give  him  all  they  need,  and  send  them  at 
an  early  age  into  the  world,  equipped  for  any  walk  in 
life  except  that  of  a  professional  man.  If  he  should 
wish  for  more,  still  more  is  open  to  him.  The  Academy, 
over  which  Mr.  Fuller  presides,  is  in  part  a  public  in- 
stitution. Here  the  higher  branches  of  study  usually 
con  lucted  in  colleges  and  seminaries  are  carried  on — 
drawing,  mathematics,  ]jhysics,  chemistry,  practica 
surveying,  and  the  like — and  all  these  courses  are  free  to 
each  inhabitant  of  the  town.  From  such  an  academy 
the  road  to  a  university  is  easy  m  this  land  of  free 
education,  so  that  no  career  is  closed  to  thy  son  of  an 
artisan. 

St.  .Johnsbury  is  a  working  village,  and  the  people 
in  it  mainly  working  njen.  It  is  a  village  such  as  we 
are  striving  after  in  our  Shaftsbury  Parks  and  other 
experiments  in  providing  cheap  and  wholesome  lodg- 
ings for  our  labouring  classes,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  persuaded,  first  to  save  their  money,  and  then 
to  put  it  into  real  estate,  by  purchasing  the  hou.?es  iu 
which  they  live.  Here  the  problem  has  been  solved  ; 
a  working-class  proprietary  secured.  In  many  cases — 
I  have  reason  to  infer,  in  most — the  craftsmen  own 
the  cottages  in  which  they  live.  Inside,  each  cottage 
is  a  model  of  its  kind,  with  all  appliances  for  cleanli- 
ness and  comfort  ;  in  short,  a  neat  and  well-conducted 
domestic  shrine. 


HOME  AND  FRIENDS. 
Oh,  there  is  a  power  to  make  each  hour 

As  sweet  as  Heaven  designed  it  ; 
Nor  need  we  roam  to  briiif;  it  home, 

Though  few  there  be  to  find  it. 
We  seek  too  high  for  things  close  by. 

And  lose  what  nature  found  us  ; 
For  life  hath  here  no  friends  so  dear 

As  home  and  friends  around  us. 

We  oft  destroy  the  present  joy— 

For  future  hopes— and  praise  them 
While  flowers  as  sweet  bloom  at  our  feet, 

If  we'd  but  stoop  to  raise  them  ; 
For  things  afar  still  sweeter  are. 

When  youth  s  bright  spell  hath  bound  us  ; 
But  soon  we're  taught  the  earth  hath  nought 

Like  home  and  friends  around  us. 

The  friends  that  speed  in  time  of  need, 

When  hope's  last  reed  is  shaken. 
Do  show  us  still  that,  come  what  will, 

We  are  not  quite  forsaken. 
Though  all  were  night,  if  but  the  light 

From  friendship's  altar  crowned  us. 
It  w  ould  prove  tlie  bliss  if  earth  was  this  : 

Our  home  and  friends  around  us. 


Tight-fitting  Seal  Jackets. — This  being  the  prevailing  shape 
for  the  coming  season,  we  are  prepared  to  alter,  refresh,  and 
trim  Ladies'  .J  ackets  on  the  most  reasonable  terms  consis- 
tent with  proper  workmanship.  The  work  being  carried  on 
on  the  Premises,  and  under  our  owu  immediate  supervision, 
customers  have  a  guarantee  of  careful , attention  being  paid 
to  their  orders.  Brooke  Tyrrell,  Skin  Dresser  and  Manufac- 
turing Furrier,  82  Grafton-street. 

Garibaldi  has  written  to  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  to  say 
that  he  is  not  in  want.  He  thanks  his  English  friends 
for  their  kind  interest  in  him. 

Admiral  Sir  Henry  Prescott,  K.C.B.,  died  Nov.  19, 
aged  92. 

Three  Egyptian  war  vessels  have  established  a 
blockade  at  Berbera,  and  prevent  any  produce  being 
shipped  thence  to  Aden. 

Workmen  have  begun  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
New  Royal  Aquarium  and  Exhibition  Gallery  at 
Westminster. 

Nov.  19,  in  the  London  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
Admiral  Ryder  Burton  was  fined  £200  for  publishing 
gross  libels  on  Sir  Reginald  Barnwell.  The  court 
believed,  from  medical  testimony,  that  infliction  of 
imprisonment  would  be  equivalent  to  the  death  of  de- 
fendant. 

South  Australia. — The  revenues  of  South  Austra- 
lia for  the  year  ending  with  June  last  amounte.l  to 
£974,628,  or  £142,000  more  than  in  the  preceding 
twelvemonth  ;  and  the  disbursements  amounted  to 
£943,807  an  increase  of  £176,000.  These  are  gross 
amounts.  ""The  population  exceeds  200,000. 
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AUNT   CLARA'S  ADVICE; 

01!,  ELLA'S  TRANSFORMATION. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  disturbed  I  am,  Ella,  but  I 
do  feel  deeply  pained  by  yom-  behaviour." 

"There  is  n-o  need  of  your  telling  me  so;  I  am  sure 
you  look  glum  enough." 

"  I  really  feel  grieved  to  know  that  you  care  so  little 
for  my  wishes." 

"  I'm  sure  I  didn't  know  that  you  intended  bringing 
company  home  to  dinner." 

"  I  told  you  this  morning  before  I  left  the  house 
that  I  should  bring  home  my  friend  Fred  Lincoln,  who 
has  just  returned  after  a  three  years' absence." 

"  I  must  have  been  either  asleep  or  reading." 

"  You  were  reading,"  returned  he,  "  but  as  you  an- 
swered me,  I  supposed  you  understood  what  I  said." 

■•  Well,"  returned  she,  petulantly,  "  I  didn't  marry 
to  become  a  slave  or  to  be  treated  like  a  child.  It 
seems  to  me  you  are  always  complaining  about  some- 
thing that  I  have  done  which  doesn't  suit  you.  It  is 
a  pity  that  you  married  one  who  is  so  constantly  dis- 
turbing you." 

"  You  are  a  very  different  person  from  what  you 
were  when  we  married,  Ella,"  replied  he,  sadly.  "Then 
you  considered  it  a  pleasure  to  coptribute  to  my  happi- 
ness; but  now  you  seem  to  care  very  little  about  it." 

"  I  don't  see  that  I  have  changed.  I  didn't  sup- 
pose you  expected  me  to  go  into  the  kitchen  to  work." 

"  You  know  very  well  that  I  wish  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  do  not  doubt  that  K;rty  is  capable  of  doing 
all  there  is  to  be  done  therj.  If  not,  I  will  get  some 
one  to  assist  her.  But  she  needs  some  one  to  see  that 
she  does  what  she  ought  to  do,  and  also  does  it  in  a 
proper  manner." 

Mrs.  Morrison  remained  silent. 

"  This  morning,"  continued  he,  "  I  sent  home  a 
brace  of  ducks,  but  when  I  returned,  bringing  my 
friend  with  me,  I  found  the  dinner  consisted  of  a  few 
scraps  of  cold  meat — I  must  say  I  felt  quite  mortified." 

".  I  don't  see  but  you  are  wasting  words  talking  about 
it  ;  I'm  sure  I'm  sorry,  but  that  won't  help  the  mat- 
ter any." 

'■  If  this  were  the  last  time  the  thing  were  likely  to 
happen,  I  should  not  say  more.  As  it  is,  I  feel  very 
much  disturbed,  and  if  anything  of  the  kind  occurs 
again,  I  shall  try  to  find  some  way  to  remedy  it." 

Saying  this,  Robert  Morrison  left  the  room,  while 
his  wife  sank  back  into  the  arm-chair  from  which  she 
had  risen  at  her  husband's  entrance,  and  continued 
reading. 

Robert  and  Elia  Morrison  had  been  married  five 
years  ;  but  their  married  life  had  not  been  productive 
of  happiness. 

At  fir.st  Ella  had  taken  pains  to  please  her  husband, 
and  had  studied  to  please  him  in  every  particular. 
But,  as  time  passed  on,  she  gave  up  more  and  more 
of  the  management  of  the  household  affairs  to  Katy, 
the  servant,  and  spent  most  of  her  time  in  reading. 
Before  her  marriage  Ella  had  been  a  beauty  and  a 
belle.  Her  mother  had  never  allcwed  her  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  kitchen.  She  was  usually  engaged,  either 
with  fancy  work  or  in  reading  the  last  novel. 

On  the  contrary,  Robert's  mother  wcs  one  of  those 
domestic  women  who  seem,  without  any  apparent 
effort,  to  make  every  one  around  her  comfortable  and 
happy.  Everything  was  done  in  the  right  time  and 
the  right  place.  If  anything  in  her  domestic  afiairs 
went  wrong,  none  of  her  family  could  see  any  differ- 
ence in  her  appearance  as  they  gathered  in  the  sitting- 
room  after  tea. 

How  well  Robert  remembered  the  pleasant  evenings 
pasoed  at  home  !  There  was  a  large  family  of  them — 
five  brothers  and  four  sisters.  The  last'winter  that 
the  children  had  all  been  at  home,  each  of  the  boj's 
had  worked  himself  a  pair  of  slippers  with  worsted  on 
canvas,  while  one  of  the  sisters  either  read  from  some 
book  in  which  they  were  all  interested,  or  played  some 
familiar  tune  in  which  they  all  joined. 

When  Robert  married  Ella  Wallace  he  had  hoped 
that  his  home  might  be  bright  and  cheerful,  like  the 
one  he  had  left.  But  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  the 
little  faults,  which  in  a  lover's  eyes  seemed  trifling  de- 
fects which  time  would  modify,  grew  alarmingly  when 
there  was  no  need  of  concealment. 

Ella  was  vain  of  her  beauty,  and  usually  took  pains 
with  her  dress  ;  but  if  she  happened  to  sit  down  to 


read  before  dressing  herself  for  the  day,  her  husband 
invariably  found  her  with  uncombed  hair  and  soiled 
wrapper  when  he  came  home  to  dinner. 

Matters  continued  to  grow  worse.  One  day  Robert 
proposed  hiring  a  housekeeper,  but  Ella  would  not 
listen  to  it. 

"  I  am  not  willing  to  have  a  housekeeper,"  said  she, 
"'  the  first  thing  I  shall  know  she  will  be  dictating  to 
me.    I  prefer  to  be  the  mistress  in  my  own  house." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?"  said  he.  "  I  never  dare  to 
bring  a  friend  home  with  me  to  dine  for  fear  I  may 
find  no  dinner  prepared.  I  always  mean  to  provide 
everj'thing  that  you  wish,  but  that  is  all  I  can  do.  The 
cooking  depends  on  the  orders  you  give  to  Kitty." 

"  I'm  sure,  Robert,  you  needn't  be  ,so  unrea.sonable. 
I  always  mean  to  have  everything  in  nice  order  when 
I  know  you  are  ex|>ecting  company." 

"  But  I  wish  to  feel  that  I  may  bring  home  a  friend 
without  giving  notice  beforehand.  My  mother  was 
alwaj's  prepared  for  an  extra  person  at  every  meal." 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  be  such  a  paragon  as  your 
mother.  You  arc  always  telling  me  how  superior  she 
was." 

"  I  seldom  speak  of  it,  but  it  i.s  none  the  less  true. 
However,  I  don't  expect  it  will  make  any  difference 
with  you.  But  I  cannot  stop  longer.  As  there  is  no 
dinner  prepared  for  me  I  must  dine  at  a  restaurant.  I 
shall  not  be  at  home  till  late  this  evening,  so  you  needn't 
sit  up  for  me."  And  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he 
left  the  house. 

Ella  did  not  continue  reading.  She  had  just  finished 
the  novel  as  her  husband  entered.  Instead  of  con- 
sidering whether  she  might  not  be  to  blame,  she,  like 
many  weak-minded  people,  fancied  herself  abused,  and 
began  to  cry. 

Just  then  her  Aunt  Clara  came  in. 

"  What's  the  matter,  now,  Ella  ?  You  are  the  last 
one  I  should  expect  to  find  in  tears." 

"It's  because  I'm  miserable.  Aunt  Clara."' 

Her  aunt  looked  around  the  room. 

"Well,  there's  one  thing  about  it,  if  one  must  be 
miserable,  it's  a  good  thing  to  have  such  pleasant  sur- 
roundings— that  is,  it  would  be  pleasant  here  if  things 
were  in  order.  But  what  is  the  special  cause  of  the 
misery  to-day  ?" 

"  Why,  dinner  wasn't  quite  ready  when  Robert  came 
home,  and  he  wouldn't  wait ;  and  he  isn't  coming 
home  till  late  to-night.  I  hardly  see  him  at  all  now. 
Oh,  Aunt  Clara,  you  don't  know  how  much  unhappi- 
ness  you  are  saved  by  never  having  married." 

"  That  may  be  or  may  not,"  said  her  aunt.  "  But  I 
think  there  is  reason  enough  why  your  husband  should 
not  like  to  stay  at  home  more.  He  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  a  neat,  well-ordered  house  before  mar- 
riage." 

"  Yes,  he  is  always  throwing  that  at  me.  His  mo- 
ther did  thus  and  so,  and  I  don't.  But,  of  course,  no 
two  have  ways  alike." 

"  That  is  very  true.  But  before  you  married,  you 
never  considered  it  too  much  trouble  to  make  yourself 
look  attractive  in  his  eyes.  Now,  I  seldom  come  here 
without  finding  you,  as  I  do  to-day,  in  a  soiled  wrapper 
and  with  uncombed  hair." 

"  I  didn't  suppose  he  expected  me  to  dress  up  when- 
ever he  came  into  the  house." 

"  Neither  does  he,  but  he  wishes  to  see  you  looking 
neat.    Do  you  ever  play  for  him  in  the  evening  ?" 

"  No — in  fact,  he  is  seldom  at  home  evenings." 

"  And  yet  I  know  of  few  who  think  more  of  home 
than  he  does.  I  dare  say  he  almost  always  finds  you 
reading  a  novel  when  he  comes  home." 

"  Well,  I  have  a  taste  for  reading,  and  I  don't  see 
why  I  shouldn't  gratify  it." 

"  But  haven't  you  time  enough  for  that  when  he  is 
not  at  home  ?  Or,  what  would  be  better  still,  why 
don't  you  invite  him  to  read  in  the  evening,  while  you 
are  sewing  ?' ' 

"  He  doesn't  like  the  same  kind  of  books  that  I  do." 

"  It  would  do  you  good  to  hear  a  little  solid  read- 
ing now  and  then.  And  I  dare  say  he  would  enjoy 
reading  a  good  story  occasionally.  You  may  depend 
upon  it,  Ella,  if  you  do  not  try  to  make  home  attrac- 
tive to  your  husband,  he  will  soon  seek  pleasure  el.se- 
where.  There  are  many  miserable  and  neglected  wives 
who  bring  their  misery  upon  themselves." 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  say  this,  but  you  never 
have  been  married,  aud  you  don't  understand  about 
it.  Of  course  Robert  takes  it  for  granted  that  I  love 
him.   He  doesn't  expect  me  to  keep  telling  him  of  it." 

"  As  to  my  not  understanding  about  it,  that  may  or 
way  not  be.  I've  a  notion  that  human  nature's  about 
the  same  the  world  over.  If  you  do  love  your  hus- 
band, he  may  not  expect  to  hear  you  tell  him  of  it  in 
as  many  words  ;  but  he  will  not  suppose  that  you 


would  treat  him  with  more  indifference  than  you 
would  any  one  else. 

"  I'm  sure  I  always  mean  to  treat  him  well,"  said 
Ella,  in  surpjrise. 

"  You  certainly  do  not  study  his  wishes  much,  or 
you  would  have  dinner  more  punctuall)'." 

"  One  can't  always  be  punctual.  It  takes  just  about 
so  long  to  get  dinner  ;  I  always  allow  time  enough, 
but  something  almost  always  happens  that  one  doesn't 
expect." 

"  Then,  let  Katy  begin  half  an  hour  earlier.  It  is 
better  to  have  dinner  ready  a  few  minutes  too  early 
than  too  late." 

Aunt  CLira  soon  departed,  and  Ella  was  left  alone. 
"Could  it  be,"  she  asked  herself,  "that  Robert  was 
becoming  estranged  from  her?"  The  idea  startled 
her,  aud  she  resolved  to  make  an  effurt  to  prevent  it. 

The  next  morning  Ella  rose  early.  She  superin- 
tended the  preparations  for  breakfast  herself.  Every- 
thing came  on  to  the  table  in  complete  order.  The 
cottee  was  delicious,  the  biscuit  light  and  feathery, 
and  the  steak  done  to  a  turn. 

Just  after  her  huoband  had  gone  out,  a  poor 
woman,  who  had  been  burnt  out  the  week  before, 
called  to  tee  if  Mrs.  Morrison  had  any  partly  worn 
clothing  that  she  could  spare  her. 

"Yes,"  said  Ella,  a  sudden  thought  occurring  to 
hei-,  "  I  have  some  things  that  I  can  spare,  but  they 
are  not  packed  up.  Call  here  this  afternoon,  aud  I 
will  have  a  package  readj'  for  you." 

As  soon  as  the  woman  had  left,  Ella  went  up  to  her 
chamber.  Confusion  seemed  to  reign  there.  Every 
chair  was  filled  with  piles  of  clothing.  Dresses  were 
hung  over  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  the  dressing-table 
and  bureau  were  each  covered  with  .small  articles. 

Ella  made  a  bundle  of  three  half-worn  wrap- 
pers, with  other  clothing,  for  the  poor  woman,  and 
afterwards  made  up  her  bed.  Then  she  called  Katy 
to  sweep  the  chamber,  while  she  put  the  other  rooms 
to  right. 

Never  before  had  Ella  gone  to  work  so  earnestly. 
Chambers,  closets,  sittingroom,  and  kitchen — all  were 
put  to  rights.  Then  she  went  round  and  dusted  them 
all. 

•  As  soon  as  it  drew  near  evening,  Ella  brought  out 
Robert's  dressing-gown  and  slippiers,  and  placed  them 
near  the  fire.  Then  she  arranged  the  tea-table  with 
as  tempting  a  repast  as  the  house  afforded.  Katy  was 
sent  out  for  a  little  bouquet. 

"  Sure,  ma'am,"  said  Katy,  in  astonishment,  "  is  it 
company  you're  expecting  to-night?" 

"  No,"  said  Ella,  "  but  it  is  New  Year's  night,  and 
I  thought  I  would  celebrate  a  httle." 

Just  then  the  poor  woman  came,  aud  was  made 
happy  by  a  large  bundle  of  clothing. 

As  Robert  approached  the  house,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  music,  but  could  not  distinguish  whence 
it  came. 

"  If  it  were  only  Ella  playing,  how  pleased  I  should 
be  !"  thought  he. 

As  he  came  nearer,  he  found  that  the  music  pro- 
ceeded from  his  own  house.  He  mounted  the  steps, 
opened  the  door,  and  entered.  Yes,  it  was  indeed  EUa, 
and  she  was  playing  one  of  his  favourite  pieces. 

Through  the  open  door  he  saw  the  tea-table  neatly 
laid,  and  everything  ready  for  the  evening  meal.  The 
bunch  of  violets  did  not  escape  his  attention. 

"  Are  you  expecting  company,  Ella  ?' '  asked  he,  in 
surprise. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  that  is  I  have  been  expecting 
company,  but  it  has  come  now,"  said  she,  with  a  smile, 

"  In  that  case,"  returned  he,  I  must  go  up  and 
brush  my  hair  in  order  to  make  myself  presentable," 

"  Do  tell  me,"  said  he,  as  he  come  down  stairs, 
"  what  has  taken  place.  I  find  there  has  been  a  revolu- 
tion up  stairs,  as  well  as  down  stairs.  Everything  is 
in  the  nicest  order,  and  a  happy-faced  little  wife  wait- 
ing to  greet  me.    What  does  it  all  mean  ? ' 

"  It  means  that  to-day  is  New  Year  s  day,  and  in 
reviewing  the  past,  I  find  that  it  is  not  satisfactory  to 
me,  and  I  fear  it  has  not  been  to  you.  So  1  have 
turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  hope  to  make  our  lives, 
during  the  coming  year,  brighter  than  they  have  been 
in  the  year  just  past." 

According  to  advices  received  from  St.  Petersburg 
by  the  Tarjblait  it  bus  been  officially  ascertained  that 
the  recent  conflagration  at  Cronstadt  was  caused 
by  an  incendiary.  Letters  threatening  similar  acts 
have  been  found,  and  a  great  deal  of  apprehension 
prevails. 

Penny  Bank,  19  aud  20  Winetavern-street— Bank  Hours, 
ever}' day  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  On  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturday  Evenings,  from  7  to  9.  £5  per  Cent,  on  De- 
posits of  £5. 
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Swiss  Apple  Pcddikg.-  Place  ulternatelj-  a  layer  of 
sliced  apples  and  sugar,  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  rusks 
pounded  and  soaked  in  milk.  Finish  with  the  pounded 
rusks,  and  pour  melted  butter  over  the  pudding. 
Grate  sugar  over  it  when  baked. 

Battek  Pudding. — Mix  three  or  four  ounces  of  flour 
with  a  little  milk,  and  add  a  pint  more  of  milk  to  it. 
Put  a  piece  of  butter,  the  size  of  a  small  egg,  to  this, 
and  place  it  on  the  fire,  stirring  constantly  till  it 
thickens.  When  cold,  add  the  beat  yolks  of  four  egg.s 
and  a  little  ginger  and  grated  lemon-peel.  Boil  in  a 
buttered  basin,  and  serve  hot  with  a  sweet  sauce,  or 
plain  if  with  meat. 

Almond  or  Ratafia  Pudding. — Blanch,  cut  down, 
and  beat  in  a  mortar  to  a  paste,  a  half  pound  of  sweet 
and  a  half-ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  with  a  spoonful  of 
orange  flower-water  or  pure  water.  Add  to  this  paste 
three  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  melted  in  a  glass  of  hot 
cream,  four  beat  eggs,  sugar  to  taste,  a  scrape  of  nut- 
meg, and  a  little  brandy.  Bake  in  small  cups  but- 
tered, or  in  a  dish,  and  serve  with  a  liot  sauce  of  wine, 
-  sugar,  and  butter. 

Cheese  to  Serve  .vs  a  Relish. — Grate  three  ounces 
of  good  mellow  cheese  and  the  same  quantit}'  of  bread. 
Mix  these  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  the  beat  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  some  made  mustard,  pepper  and  salt. 
Mash  in  a  mortar,  and  spread  this  paste  on  smajl 
toasts,  which  cut  into  sippets.  Toast,  brown  and  trim 
these,  and  serve  them  very  hot. 

To  Pot  Cheese.— Cut  down  half  a  pound  of  good 
sound  mellow  Stilton  with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
add  a  little  mace  and  made  mustard.  Beat  this  well 
in  a  mortar,  and,  pressing  it  close  in  a  potting  pan, 
cover  with  clarified  butter  if  to  be  long  kept.  Cayenne 
or  white  pepper  may  be  added  to  the  cheese,  and  are 
by  many  considered  more  suitable  than  mace. 

HiNDOSTANCE  Mode  of  Boiling  Rice. — After  picking 
soak  the  rice  in  cold  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
strain  and  put  it  into  boiling  water,  which  shall  rise 
three  inches  above  the  rice.  Cover  and  boil  about  six 
minutes,  skimming  when  necessary.  Add  a  gill  of 
sweet  milk  for  each  pound  of  rice,  and  in  two  minutes 
more  remove  the  pot  from  the  fire  ;  strain  without 
squeezing  ;  return  it  dry  into  the  pot  upon  a  slow 
fire,  pour  over  it  half  an  ounce  of  melted  butter  mixed 
with  a  spoonful  of  the  hot  water  in  which  the  rice  was 
boiled,  and  in  si.t  minutes  it  will  be  ready  for  table. 

To  Stew  a  Shoulder  of  Venison  when  too  lean  to 
roast. — Bone  the  meat  when  it  has  been  kept  long 
enough.  Flatten  it  and  lay  ovor  it  thin  slices  of  fat 
well-fiavoured  mutton.  Sprinkle  with  plenty  of  mixed 
spices  and  roll  it  up  very  tight.  Stew  it  slowly  in  rich 
beef  or  mutton  gravy,  in  a  close  stewpan  that  will 
just  hold  it.  Add  when  nearly  finished,  pepper, 
cayenne,  allspice,  and  a  half  pint  of  claret  or  port. 
When  the  venison  is  tender,  which  will  be  in  about 
three  hours,  take  ofi'  the  bandages,  and  dish  it,  pouring 
the  strained  gravy  over  it.  Serve  with  venison  sauce. 
A  breast  of  venison  may  be  dressed  as  above,  but  is 
better  as  a  pasty. 

Apple  Pie. — Wipe,  pare,  and  slice  the  apples  ;  core 
with  the  instrument.  Lay  a  strip  of  puft'  paste  round 
the  edge  of  the  dish.  Put  in  a  layer  of  the  sliced  fruit, 
then  sugar,  and  whatever  flavouring  you  use.  Proceed 
in  this  manner  till  the  dish  is  heaped,  keeping  the 
fruit  highest  in  the  middle.    Cover  it  with  pufF-paste. 

Rhubarb  Pie. — Peel  off  the  skin  from  stalks  of 
young  rhubarb,  and  cut  them  slantways  into  bits  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half.  Some  kinds  need  no  peel- 
ing. Stew  them  slowly  in  sugar  or  in  butter  and  4 
little  water  till  soft  ;  sweeten,  and  make  them  into  a 
covered  pie  or  open  tart.  Fresh,  good  cream  is  a  very 
great  improvement  to  all  fruit-pies  and  tarts.  The 
next  best  thing  is  plain  custard. 

Pigeon  Pie. — Clean  and  season  the  pigeons  well  in 
the  inside  with  pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne.  Put  into 
each  bird  a  little  chopped  parsley  mixed  with  the  liver? 
parboiled,  and  minced  and  some  bits  of  butter.  Cover 
the  bottom  of  the  dish  either  with  a  beefsteak,  a  few 
cutlets  of  veal,  or  slices  of  dressed  bacon.  Lay  in  the 
birds,  put  the  seasoned  gizzards  and,  if  approved, a  few 
hard  boiled  yolks  of  eggs  into  the  dish.  A  thin  slice  of 
lean  cooked  ham  laid  on  the  breast  of  each  bird  is  an 
improvement  to  the  flavour.  Cover  the  pie  with  puflf- 
paste,  first  laying  a  border  of  paste  round  the  rim. 
Forcemeat  balls  may  be  added  to  enrich  the  pie,  and  a 
few  chopped  mushrooms  are  a  favourite  addition.  It 
is  common  to  stick  two  or  three  feet  of  pigeons  or  moor- 
fowl  into  th«  centre  of  the  cover  of  pies  as  a  label  to 
th«  content*. 
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Why  is  a  weak  crutch  like  a  candlestick  ?  Because 
it  is  a  light  supporter. 

What  is  that  which,  although  in  a  square  form,  may 
be  said  to  be  always  round  ?    A  circular. 

What  is  that  which,  although  black  itself,  yet  en- 
lightens the  whole  word  ?  Ink. 

Why  is  the  winner  of  a  race  like  the  letter  A  ?  Be- 
cause he  is  decidedly  first. 

Why  is  a  coward  like  a  leaky  barrel  ?  Because  they 
both  run. 

What  is  that  which  goes  up  the  hill  and  down  the 
hill,  and,  spite  of  all,  yet  standeth  still  ?    The  road. 

What  is  the  greatest  stand  ever  made  for  civilisa- 
tion ?    The  ink-stand. 

Why  is  a  widow  like  a  gardener  ?  Because  she  tries 
to  get  rid  of  her  weeds. 

Why  is  a  tale-bearer  like  a  bricklayer  ?  Because  he 
raises  stories. 

Why  would  tying  a  slow  horse  to  a  post  seem  to  im- 
prove his  pace  ?    Because  it  would  make  him  fast. 

Why  is  a  colt  like  an  egg  ?  Because  it's  of  no  use 
until  it's  broken. 

Why  is  a  speaker  who  diverges  like  a  hangman  ?  He 
turns  oflF  the  subject. 

Why  is  the  alphabet  like  the  mail  ?  Because  it  con- 
sists of  letters. 

Wh}-  is  a  young  lady  who  has  deserted  her  lover 
like  a  toxophilitic  missile  just  shot  off?  Because  she 
has  left  her  beau  (bow). 

What  is  trout  like  lying  in  a  gravel  path  ?  Like  a 
fish  out  of  water. 

M}'  first  is  to  hurry,  my  second  is  painful  on  your 
toe,  and  my  whole  is  near  Liverpool.— Runcorn. 

Why  does  a  pieman  shed  scalding  tears  ?  Because 
he  cries  all  hot. 

When  is  a  lamplighter  like  a  cowardly  soldier  ?  When 
he  runs  away  from  his  post. 

Why  are  coopers  like  musical  composers  ?  Because 
they  are  used  to  staves. 

Why  is  a  coachman  like  a  lover  ?  Because  he  is 
always  desirous  of  his  fare  (fair). 

Why  is  a  newspaper  like  a  healthful  man  ?  Very 
much  depends  upon  circulation. 

Why  should  cock's  feathers  always  be  smooth  ?  Be- 
<;ause  they  always  carry  their  combs  with  them. 

When  does  a  dog  became  larger  and  smaller  ?  When 
he's  let  out  at  night  and  taken  in  in  the  morning. 

Why  is  love  like  a  canal  boat  ?  Because  its  an  in- 
ternal transport. 

What  is  most  like  a  man  looking  out  of  a  carriage  ? 
A  man  looking  in.  , 

When  does  a  ship  become  a  horseman  ?  When  it 
rides  at  anchor. 

Why  is  a  halfpenny  like  an  Ayrshire  cow  ?  It  has 
a  head  and  a  tail  and  two  sides. 

Why  is  a  prisoner  on  his  trial  like  a  criminal  hang- 
ing ?    Because  he's  in  a  state  of  suspense. 

Why  is  cold  weather  like  a  state  of  benevolence  ? 
Because  it  makes  peojjle  put  their  hands  in  their 
pocket. 


CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR. 
Why  bounds  thy  heart  so  lightly, 

Thou  maiden  young  and  fair  ? 
Why  beams  thine  eye  so  brightly, 

Seen  through  thy  waving  liair  '! 
Thou  hast  built  a  fairy  dwelling 

In  eve's  rainbow-tinted  sky, 
Thou  wilt  not  list  the  knelling 

That  tells  thee  "  love  will  die." 

Ah,  build  the  gorgeous  palace. 

While  life  and  love  are  young  ; 
Drink  freely  from  life's  chalice. 

While  joy's  flowers  are  round  theo  flung  ; 
For  'tis  only  in  the  morning 

Those  cloud-capped  domes  arise — 
Bright  dreams  their  walls  adorning, 

As  they  gleam  before  our  eyes. 

Fair  girl,  when  age  has  crowned  us 

With  its  blossoms  snowy  white, 
Then  no  more  will  come  around  us 

Youth's  fancies  warm  and  bright  ; 
But,  our  hearts  in  praise  uplifting, 

Age  shall  visions  see  more  fair 
Than,  when  on  youth's  sea  drifting, 

We  built  castles  in  the  air. 


Victor  Elfiimanuel,  by  a  decree  dated  Nov.  21,  has 
created  Signer  Verdi,  the  composer,  an  Italian  senator. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Murray,  K.C.B.,  the  present 
Minister  of  Great  Britain  at  Lisbon,  has  signified  his 
intention  to  retire  from  the  diplomatic  service.  He  is 
to  b«  succeeded  at  Lisbon  by  Lord  Lytton. 


%ttctpl)iana:. 

(Specially  Contributed.) 
From  Godalming  Churchyard,  Surrey,  on  the  Rev. 
0.  Manning,  the  county  historian  : — 

This  stone  is  crocteil 
As  a  token  of  that  respect  .and  e-teem 
So  justly  due  to  the  niomory  of  the 

Distinguishedly  worthy  man 
Whose  remains  are  deposited  here, 
The  Rev.  Owen  Manning,  B.D., 
Canon  of  Lincoln,  Rector  of  Pcperharrov.', 
Vicar  of  his  jjarish  upwards  of  b7  years. 
Also  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A., 
He  departed  this  life  the  ilth  of  September,  1801, 
In  the  Slst  year  of  his  age  ; 
All  his  professional  duties  were  discharged 
With  gi'cat  punctuality  and  efficiency. 
And  his  deportment  through  life 
Was  an  amiable  example  of 
That  rectitude  of  conduct  and  universal  benevolence 
So  perfectly  consistent  with  those  evangelic  truths 
Which  ho  had  so  long,  so  rationally,  aud  so  forcibly 
Impressed  upon  his  auditors. 

The  following  epitaph  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Shakespeare,  who  died  23rd  April,  1616, 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  having  exactly  completed 
his  52nd  year.    He  was  buried  on  the  north  side  of 
the  church  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  : — 
Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbare 
To  digg  T— E  dust  enclosed  here  ; 
Blcse  be  T — E  man  T  spares  T— Es  stones, 
Y 

And  curst  be  he  T  moves  my  bones. 

y 

Shakespeare's  monument  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  : — 

Great  Homer's  birth  seven  rival  cities  claim  ; 

Too  mighty  such  monopoly  of  fame  ; 

Yet  not  alone  to  birth  did  Komer  owe 

His  wondrous  worth.    What  Egypt  could  bestow, 

With  all  the  schools  of  Greece  and  Asia  joined, 

Enlarged  the  immense  expansion  of  his  mind; 

Nor  yet  unrivalled  the  Moeonian  strain. 

The  British  E.agle  and  the  iMantuan  Swan 

Tower  equal  heights.  But,  happier  Stratford,  thou 

With  uncontested  laurels  deck  thy  brow 

Thy  bard  was  thine  unschooled,  and  from  thee  brought 

More  than  all  Egypt,  Greece,  or  Asia  taught ; 

Not  Homer's  self  such  matchless  honours  won  ; 

The  Greek  had  rivals,  but  thy  Shakespeare  none. 

At  Little  Stukely,  in  Huntingdonshire,  on  the  Rev 
J.  Waterhouse  : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  .Joshua  Waterhouse, 
D.D.,  nearly  forty-one  years  fellow  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, chaplain  to  his  Majesty,  rector  of  this  parish,  and  of 
Cotton,  near  Cambridge,  who  was  inhumanly  murdered  in 
this  parsonage-house  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
July  3rd,  1827,  aged  81. 

Beneath  this  tomb  his  mangled  body 's  laid. 
Cut,  stabb'd,  and  raurder'd  by  Joshua  Slade, 
His  ghastly  wounds  a  horrid  sight  to  see. 
And  hurl'd  at  once  into  eternity. 
Wh.at  faults  you've  seen  in  him  take  care  to  shun, 
And  look  at-home— enough  there's  to  be  done. 
Death  does  not  always  warning  give  ; 
Therefore  be  careful  hov/  you  live. 

Epitaph  on  Benjamin  Franklin  : — 

Benjamin  Franklin,  the  star  of  his  profession  ;  the  type  of 
honesty  ;  the  admiration  of  all ;  and,  although  the  hand  of 
death  has  put  a  period  to  his  existence,  each  section  of  his 
life  is  without  a  parallel. 

In  Blakemore  Church  : — 

26  years  I  lived  single, 

5  a  married  life, 
Long  time  I  was  afflicted, 
Aud  then  I  lost  my  life. 
On  my  four  wives  :  — 

To  the  memory  of  my  four  wives,  who  all  died  within  the 
space  of  ten  years,  but  more  pcrtickler  to  the  last,  Mrs. 
Sally  Homer,  who  has  left  me  and  four  dear  children  ;  she 
was  a  good,  sober,  and  clean  soul,  and  may  I  soon  go  to 
ber.    A.D,  1732. 

Dear  wives,  if  you  and  I  shall  go  to  heaven. 
The  Lord  be  blest,  for  then  we  shall  be  even. 

William  Joy  Horner,  Carpenter. 
On  Mr.  Wake,  in  All  Saints'  Church,  Hertford  :  — 
Here  lies  Mr.  Wake, 
Who  gave  the  four  small  bells. 
In  Salton  Churchyard,  East  Lothian  : — 

Reader,  here  lies  good  Robert  Henderson, 
Physician,  gardener,  surgeon— all  in  one, 
In  all  which  three  such  success  he  did  have, 
That  now,  when  gone,  his  virtues  do  require 
A  monument  more  ample  than  is  here. 
At  Campsie,  on  a  miller  : — 

Eternity  is 

A  wheel  that  turns — 

A  wheel  that  turned  ever — 

A  wheel  that  turDs, 

And  will  leave  turning  never. 
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For  the  encouragement  of  the  ingenious  and  the 
amusement  of  our  readers  we  intend  giving  £1  per 
week  in  prizes,  in  two  sums  of  ten  shillings  each,  to  be 
awarded,  two  each  week  successively,  to  the  contri- 
butor of  the  best  original  Conimdrum,  the  best  original 
Double  Acrostic,  the  best  original  Arithmetical  Puzzle, 
the  best  ^original  Charade,  or  the  best  Answer  to  the 
cjuestion  we  shall  propound. 

Each  competitor  must  write  under  a  -/wm  dc  plume, 
but  must  also  send  his  or  her  proper  name  and  address^ 
the  latter  to  be  published  onlj'  in  case  of  winning  the 
prize.  Each  envelope  must  be  distinctly  endorsed — 
'■' Prize  (charade,  conundrum,  or  acrostic,  as  the  case 
may  be)  Competition."  Clear  and  correct  answers 
must,  of  course,  be  sent  with  the  various  questions. 
It  must  be  understood  also  that  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  various  contributions 
as  well  as  that  which  may  seceive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
])riety  of  our  decisions. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  winner  of  each  prize 
will  be  pul>li.-^hed  in  this  page,  and  a  Post-Office  order 
for  the  iimoiuit  forwarded  the  same  day. 

Ten  days  will  be  allowed  to  competitors — that  is  to 
say,  communications  may  be  sent  in  ten  days  after 
the  publication  of  the  questions.  All  received  after 
that  day  will  be  destroyed,  unopened.  On  the  day 
fortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each  competition, 
the  prizes  will  be  announced  and  the  winners'  names 
published. 

As  competitors  for  our  Prizes  are  numbered  by  the 
thousand,  we  are  quite  unable  to  consider  rej  lie^,  save 
where  our  rules  are  rigidly  complied  with.  The  same 
envelope  must  not  contain  answers  to  different  pro- 
posals— that  is,  to  charades  and  conundrums,  acrostics 
and  puzzles  ;  and  each  envelope  must  be  endorsed  as 
we  request  above.  Cards  and  accompanying  private 
letters  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  only  cause  confu- 
sion and  trouble.  Names  and  addresses,  plainly  writ- 
ten at  the  head  of  the  sheet  containing  the  matter, 
are  quite  sufficient.  Letters  cannot  be  read,  as  it  would 
be  physically  impossible,  and  competitors  will  please 
remember  that  sending  them  only  procures  a  place  in 
the  basket  for  their  communications.  There  can  be 
no  exception  to  these  rules. 

Prizes  have  been  awarded  to  : — 

1.  The  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

2.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

3.  J.  A.  Smith,  Rathdrum. 

4.  George  Mathews,  Bray. 

5.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore  Jone.-',  Templemore. 

6.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

7.  Mrs.  Mary  MacDermott,  SO  Lower  Mount -street> 
Dublin. 

This  week  we  offer  two  prizes  of  Ten  Shillings  each, 
as  follows  : — 

For  the  best  Original  Double  Acrostic. 

For  the  best  Answer  to  the  Question — "  AVho  is  the 
greatest  man  in  Ireland  ?"  (with  reasons  for  the 
answer). 


®\xx  ($mx^, 

— o  

We  subjoin  the  following  (as  specimens)  selected  from  147 
late  letters  in  answer  to  the  question,  "Why  should  we  read 
the  DespatchV 
H.  R.  (Moynalty),  Co.  Meath,  contributes  the  following  :— 
The  ever-increasing  circulation  of  the  London  serials  has 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  giant  evil  The  sort  of  mental 
food  which  they  supply  is  most  unwholesome  and  pernicious- 
Many  persons  reading  them  may  not  perceive  their  evil  ten- 
dencies ;  but  under  a  guise  of   a  love  of  virtue,  noxious 


poisons  are  instilled,  all  the  more  dangerous  because  they 
are  imperceptible,  The  foundations  of  morality  arc  gradu- 
ally undermined,  and  over  its  ruins  is  erected  an  edifice  which 
seems  beautiful  and  fair,  liut  is  really  a  temple  dedicated  to 
soul-destroying  vice.  The  publication  of  the  Penny  Dinpatch 
has  opposed  the  most  effectual  barrier  to  these  pernicious 
publications.  Here  is  a  magazine,  w  hich  can  bear  favour- 
able comparison  in  point  of  literary  merit  with  the  foremost 
London  serials  ;  its  cheapness  places  it  witliin  the  reach  of 
all,  so  that  the  productions  of  the  ablest  writers  in  the  Em- 
pire which  adorn  its  pages  week  after  week  may  serve  to 
amuse  and  to  instruct  the  humblest  amongst  us. 
Whoever  becomes  a  subscriber  will  not  only  have  good  value 
for  Iiis  money,  but  he  will  feel  the  proud  consciousness  that 
he  is  supporting  Irish  talent  and  Irish  enterprise  in  their 
noble  efforts  against  the  attempts  which  are  being  made  to 
inundate  this  country  with  a  flood  of  most  objectionable 
light  literature.  It  behoves  everyone  of  us,  whether  peer  or 
peasant,  lay  or  cleric,  to  exert  all  our  influence  in  order  to 
extend  the  circulation  of  this  admirable  magazine.  If  we 
all  use  our  best  endeavours,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  tlie  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Irish  genius,  hav- 
ing triumphed  over  the  obstacles  which  now  encircle  it,  may 
be  able  tocomputcsuccessfully  withthose  infidel  and  immoral 
yet  gifted  writers  wlio  prostitute  their  splendid  talents  to 
ignoble  purposes. 
We  do  not  care  to  characterise  the  following : — 
Mag.netic  (Cavan)  answers— Because  it  shows  plainly  it 
has  Pat  in  its  heart— Des(Pat)ch. 

E.  .J.  says— Because  it  contains  good  love  stories. 

Paul  Pry  (Dublin)  .'ays— First,  because  we  want  to  see 
who  won  the  prizes.  Secondly,  because  I  have  read  It  since 
it  first  started,  and  will  do  so  until  1  die  ;  for  I  trust  it  nevej- 
may.  Thirdly,  because  it  is  the  most  useful,  interesting, 
amusing,  and  cheapest  journal  ever  published.  Fourthly, 
because  it  is  an  Irish  journal,  composed  and  printed  by  Irish 
people,  on  Irish  paper,  and  on  Irish  soil. 

"  Tei  to"  (Moate)  says— 1.  To  keep  the  paper  goin^:.  2 
For  goodness'  sake.    3.  Forasmuch  as  it  is  only  a  cojiper. 

Constant  Reader  writes— Because  it  is  so  interesting. 
Because  it  gives  us  most  valuable  information.  Because 
it  is  the  best  paper  printed.  Because  it  is  instructive.  Be- 
cause it  tolls  the  housewife  how  to  cook.  Because  it  teaches 
young  maids  to  love.  Because  it  shows  old  maids  and  old 
bachelors  the  folly  of  not  loving.  Because  it  is  unequalled- 
Because  it  gives  consolation  to  the  married.  Because  it  urges 
the  unmarried  to  come  to  the  point  at  once.  Because  it  sym_ 
pathises  with  those  wbo  never  got  the  chance  of  marrying. 
On  the  whole,  because  it  is  the  only  paper  wo  should  read. 

Leporello  (Dublin) — I  submit  the  following  in  answer  to 
the  query  "  Why  should  we  read  the  Despatch  ;— First — 
It  is  the  oldest  paper  known  in  the  world,  because  subscri- 
bers will  tell  you  copies  are  known  to  have  been  "  Taken  at 
the  Flood."  Secondly — It  is  the  mo.st  charitable,  because  i' 
gave  away  every  week  to  its  readers  nine  or  ten  tombstones 
(Epitaphiana)  ;  and  thirdly — It  is  the  most  honoured,  for  do 
we  not  constantly  see  that  her  JIajesty's  ministers  are  con- 
stantly sending  "  Despatches"  to  all  tlie  courts  of  Europe. 

Anon  :— 

1.  Because  it's  better  than  the  Times, 
Despatch  such  trash  to  other  climes, 
And  if  you  can  a  moment  snatch, 
The  Time's  no  good  without  Despatch. 

2.  Despatch  the  question  !  all  the  credit 
Is  due  to  those  who  haven't  read  it, 
For  those  who  do  will,  in  their  spite. 
Read  all  the  black  and  leave  the  white. 

Ulysses  (Cavan).— Because  it  will  make  us  healthy, 
wealthy,  and  wse. 

Rex  (Dublin). — Because  there  is  "A  Strange  Woi'ld"  in  it. 

Tyro  (Dublin). — Why  shouldn't  we  read  it  when  we  are 
disposed  to  do  so  ? 

Patriclv  (Cavan).— It  is  Irish,  virtuous  and  instructive. 

Semibreve. — Because  it  is  penny  wise  and  not  pound 
foolish,  and  because  there  is  no  other  journal  a  patch  on  it. 

Acer  (Kildare).— Because  we  have  no  better. 

Maud  (Cavan). — Because  when  transposed  it  is  cheapest 
(cheapest). 

F.  Morris  (Kilmainham).— Because  it  gives  us  general  in- 
formation, instructs  and  amuses,  also  the  stories  are  neither 
too  long  nor  too  short. 

Petite,  who  happily  declines  the  prize,  supposing  she 
wins  it,  says  — 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should. 
Unless  it  be  for  our  good. 

A  Nigger  (Dublin). — Because  d«re  is  no  oder  penny  paper 
a  patch  on  dis.  [ 


The  following  Double  Acrostic  by  James  Campbell,  Wolf- 
hill,  Athy,  has  been  awarded  the  Prize  of  Ten  SliillingB 
oCfered  in  the  Petm;/  Deepalch  of  Nov.  14  :— 
I. 

Like  many  another  engaged  In  life's  battle, 

Tlicre  is  nought  I'm  so  fond  of  as  plenty  of  cash 
(Though  cynics  may  sneer  with  impertinent  prattle 

At  its  worth,  and  pretend  they  despise  it  as  trash). 
I  therefore  t;ike  courage  to  tilt  for  the  '  rhino' 

The  Editor  offers  as  prize,  d'ye  see  ;| 
And  should  I  succeed  and  the  tin  become  mine,  oh  1 

By  Jove,  I  will  go  for  a  day  on  the  .spree. 
So  now  with  this  prelude  I'll  give  you  each  member- 

And  here  let  me  promise  that  I'll  do  my  best 
To  lielp  you  in  solving,  but  this  please  remember, 

I'll  give  but  a  hint,  you  must  lind  out  the  rest. 

1.  An  esculent  root  ; 

2.  A  .Swiss-born  river  ; 

■i.      The  Russian  for  John— you  will  find  it  if  clever  ; 

4.  A  Scrij)tural  mountain  ; 

5.  A  word  meuuing  rapture ; 

6—7.    A  .sharp  biting  substance  ;  to  take  or  to  capture. 

8.  A  large  Indian  beast  ; 

9.  The  name  of  a  flower  ; 

I'J— 11.      The  Latin  for  drossj;  a  small  kind  of  tower  : 
1'2.  A  Hebrew  name  ; 

And  the  Irish  for  bosom. 
You  have  now  all  the  parts  if  you  but  rightly  use  'era. 
Should  you  still  want  a  clue,  Iwill  give  one  hint  more,  voa 
Need  only  look  sharp,  for  the  whole  is  before  you. 

Campo  Bello. 

We  print  the  following,  which,  though  not  prizeworthy 

are  ing.nious  :  — 

11. 

My  first  is  round,  and  should  be  white  : 
My  second's  black  or  white  and  light  ; 
-My  whole  is  hard,  is  sometimes  shining  ; 
Around  ray  whole  we  see  it  twining. 

1.  With  iron  head. 

2.  With  bull  who  fled. 

3.  A  term  for  heat. 

4.  Take  care  !  He'll  cheat. 

E.  J.  C. 

III. 

A  treat  of  literature  it  gives, 

A  boon  it  is  to  many  ; 
Oh,  who  would  be  without  it,  when 

It  only  costs  a  penny  ? 


1.  X  picture  here  of  life  we  find; 

2.  In  this  the  sun  is  .seen  to  rise; 

3.  These  pain  and  sorrow  never  mind, 

4.  A  fruit  which  very  few  despise. 

-Ecolampadia. 


1\. 

1.  Cireat  Hercules  this  from  the  distaff  took  ; 

2.  This  in  your  desk  you'll  find,  if  you  but  look  ; 

3.  ■,  I  get  it  hard,  indeed,  to  make  these  meet ; 

4.  And  this  to  lean  on  makes  life  double  sweet ; 

5.  A  lady's  Christian  name  this  part  must  be  ; 

6.  And  what  she  is  which  makes  her  dear  to  rae  ; 

7.  This  is  a  drug  that  oft  produces  sleep  ; 

8.  Humanity  cannot  this  always  keep 
Thin  ;  and  the  tiuals,  if  read  dowu, 
M'ill  name  ajournal  of  deserved  renown. 

Grace,  or  Garristow^v 

V. 

An  Italian  perfume. 

The  goddess  of  newborn  infants. 

The  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey. 

A  town  in  Yorkshire  famous  for  its  race  meeting. 

A  seaport  in  Kent. 

A  town  in  Pelnponessus  where  Jupiter  had  atemple. 
The  capital  of  an  English  county. 

The  initials  read  downwards  and  the  finals  upwards  will 
give  the  nam«!  of  two  cele^  rated  lady  novelists. 

VI. 

.4  habit  thriving  youngsters  have 
With  clothes,  however  fine; 
A  man  in  Scripture  spoken  of. 
Of  note,  too,  in  his  time. 
A  little  bird,  with  feathers  gay. 
Bright  eye  and  bonnet  blue, 
What  I  should  like  in  '•  Our  Prize  Page" 
To  do  with  with  each  of  you. 

Vesta. 

VII. 

Initials  and  finals,  if  dow-nwards  you  take, 
A  tale  and  its  author  you'll  find  they  «  ill  make; 
The  names  both  of  story  and  miter  you've  seen, 
Or  not  long  a  subscriber  to  ours  have  you  been. 

1.  An  error  here  there's  no  mistaking, 
I'm  sure  no  error  I  am  making. 

2.  A  songstress  sweet,  whose  w  arbling  pretty, 
Turned  half  the  heads  in  Dublin  city. 

3.  Anofher,  matchless  in  her  art. 
Her  ir.elody  doth  reach  the  heart. 

4.  A  King  of  Rome,  whose  nursing  curions 
Some  take  to  be  a  story  .-purious. 

5.  Johnson  calls  this  a  mineral  salt; 
If  Johnson's  wrong,  'tis  not  my  fault. 

6.  A  pretty  girl  whose  name's  a  handle 
To  a  great  deal  of  petty  scandal. 
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7.  To  this  you  ought  to  pay  regard; 

'Twill  you  "proclaim"  (see  Avon's  bard). 

8.  A  cordial  this;  those  with  small  gumption 

Use  it  for  love  aud  for  consumption. 

9.  Arrange  my  letters  five,  and  lo! 

You  have  a  swaiu  in  "  Ivanhoe." 

10.  A  Roman  poet  clever  reckoned, 

This  name  of  three  is  but  his  second. 

11.  A  nickname  for  a  creature  sly. 

He'll  trick  you  e'en  beneath  your  eye. 

12.  A  lago  noted  for  its  beauty. 

To  go  there  is  the  tourist's  duty. 

13.  A  title  given  to  dandies  tine 

In  the  land  of  oranges  and  wine. 

A.NOE  PiTOU. 

VIII. 

The  cause  is  old,  so  new  men  say  ; 
The  cause  is  new,  so  old  men  say. 
With  new  or  old  we've  nought  to  do, 
No  politics  may  trouble  you. 

1.  You've  read  him,  reader,  1  presume. 

2.  This  on  clocks  decks  out  your  room. 

3.  "  Sir,  she  can  turn  and  turn  again," 

4.  At  night  it  shouM  be  safe  in  pen. 

X.\NA  S.\H!B. 

IX. 

My  first  is  in  night  but  not  in  day, 
My  second  is  in  clover  but  not  in  hay. 
My  third  is  in  sailor  but  not  in  tar, 
My  fourth  is  in  soldier  but  not  in  war. 
My  fifth  is  in  cannon  but  not  in  guuner, 
Jly  sixth  is  in  autumn  but  not  in  summer. 
Gentle  reader,  try  now  and  see 
If  a  British  warrior  you  make  of  me. 

ELGOOI). 


Pray  save  your  old  clothes  for  mo  ; 
A  dang'rous  instrument  you  see. 

1.  The  full  name  of  an  insurrectionist. 

2.  The  tiistoriau  of  Europe. 
3  A  songstreFss  of  the  day. 

4.  A  Saxon  king. 

5.  A  French  poet  and  dramatist. 

J.  G.  M'C  ,  Monaghan. 

The  answers  to  the  above  will  be  published,  and  correct 
solutions  acknowledged  on  Pec.  12. 

A  coiTect  solution  of  the  double  acrostic  in  the  I'l-nnii  De- 
upatch  of  Nov.  14  has  been  received  from  Wm.  Nicholson, 
Wicklow.  'I'he  answer  is : — Sanlannpalvi:.  thus:  .SaturnaliA, 
ArchbishoP,  HheA,  DecretaL,  AtamitlU  (ultimata),  Name- 
less. 


— o — 

AN.SWER.S  TO  CO.M'.NDRUMS  IN  PE.N'NV  DESPATCH  OF  NOV.  14. 

1.  M  s  (Ems).  2.  Inn.  3.  Air  (Aire).  4.  Roan  (Rhone).  5. 
Otter,    (i.  1  (Eye). 


The  following  problem  is  submitted  for  solution.  The 
answer,  together  with  the  names  of  those  who  send  cor- 
rect solutions,  will  be  published  on  the  r2th  December. 
Problems  sent  for  publication  must  be  accompanied  by 
correct  solutions.  Answer  to  No.  4  in  our  next. 
Problem  No.  V. 

BLACK. 


■WHITE. 

White  to  move,  and  checkmate  in  five  moves. 
No  (orrect  solution  of  Problem  No.  3  in  Penny  Despatch 
Nov.  14  has  been  received.    The  following  is  the  solution  :— 


WHITE. 

1.  QtoK4  (ch) 

2.  R  to  K  B  4  (d  ch) 

3.  B  to  Q  B  2 

4.  R  or  B  mates  accord- 

ing to  Black's  play 

2.  R  to  K  B  6  (ch) 

3.  E  to  K  B  5  (ch),  and 

H  mates  next  move 


(a) 


BLACK. 

1.  K  takcs-ft  (a) 

2.  K  to  K  (i  (best) 

3.  Any  move 


1.  K  to  K  3 

2.  KtoQ2(b«»t) 


The  following  charade  by  Mrs.  Mary  MacDermott,  80 
Lower  Mount-street,  Dublin,  has  been  awarded  the  prize  of 
ten  shillings,  offered  in  the  Penny  Despatch  of  November 
14:— 

I. 

Thou  art  my  first  wliate'er  thou  art, 

In  poesy  I  would  address  thee. 
Thou  art  to  me  the  foremost  part ; 

Into  my  secret  let  mo  press  thee, 
And  whether  fort> ,  fat,  or  fair. 

In  this,  my  venture,  have  first  share. 
My  second,  even  while  I  grasp 

With  eager  hands,  it  speeds  away  ; 
In  vain  I  strive,  with  tightening  clasp. 

To  woo  the  tickle  truant's  stay ; 
Y'et,  changeful  ever,  will  withstand 

The  tempest's  might,  the  raging  billow  ; 
Or  sleep,  in  silvery  beauty  fanned. 

But  by  the  winds  that  stir  the  willow. 
For  him  who  seeks  to  grasp  my  whole- 
Brave  youth,  arouse  thee  from  thy  slumbers ; 
ftird  for  the  race,  and  win  the  goal — 

The  glory  of  my  golden  numl)ers. 
And  when  at  last  niy  whole  you  find. 

As  bo.-t  reward  for  honest  labour  ; 
For  you,  my  friend,  be  peace  of  mind. 

And  power  to  help  a  struggling  neighbour. 
Thus  strive  together,  1  and  thou. 

With  Victory's  wrcatli  to  deck  our  brow. 

UiNTERNEHMER. 

We  subjfiin  the  following  In  their  order  of  merit : — 
II. 

If  my  first  is  not  my  second. 

My  whole  'tis  not  to  me  ; 
But  if  you  give  to  me  my  whole. 

I'll  be  my  whole  to  thee. 

III. 

To  my  first  .add  an  •'  e,"  and  thcriby  you  will  gain 
That  which  all  or^^anic  natiuc  ever  struggles  to  maintain  ; 
And  my  second  half  will  foim— not  to  the  eye,  but  to  the 
ear — 

A  welcome  little  thing  for  which  your  lawyer  would  appear. 
From  the  state  of  my  whole,  thoiigh  it  thousands  bemoan, 
I'm,  perhaps,  the  greatest  nuisance  that  ever  yet  was  known. 

SYLLOGISM 

IV. 

Jly  first  roams  over  sea  and  land. 

From  nortli  to  south  it  goes; 
From  east  to  west  it  hurries  on, 

Knowing  no  repose. 

My  second  dwells  in  every  clime, 

An<l  some  are  fair  to  see ; 
I  care  not  if  they'ia  all  divine, 

If  one  l)ut  cares  forme. 

My  first  was  made  with  the  intent 
To  save  poor  men  from  labour  , 
So,  by  your  leave,  I'll  be  content, 
If  my  meaning  you  discover. 

James  Penwtij. 


On  louking  o'er  tlie  grammar  an  article  I  found, 

And  secinn  that  it  was  my  first,  I  quickly  set  it  down. 

My  second  came  forth  from  a  child  that  for  its  mother  crie  1 

My  third  in  Roman  characters  was  'JOU,  I  descried. 

My  fourth  an  interjection  to  every  scholar  known. 

My  titth  a  preposition  in  grammar  plainly  shown. 

Those  five,  if  placed  l)y  you  aright,  they  surely  will  unfold 

A  splendid  Irish  story,  that's  worth  a  mine  of  gold. 

ANON. 

VI. 

Come,  glorious  first,  thou  solace  of  my  soul, 

The  greatest  gift  the  human  system  knows, 
Extending  unto  all,  from  Pole  to  Pole, 

And  easing  mortals  from  incessant  woes  ; 
The  next's  a  bU  ssing  from  above  most  dear. 

Refreshing,  sweet,  to  city,  hill,  and  vale. 
Were  it  withheld  for  but  one-third  a  year. 

We'd  hear  to  Heaven  many  a  loud  appeal.  ' 
Oh  I  ye  who  are  extravagant  and  vain. 

By  passion  dragged  beneath  th'  estate  of  man, 
Do  total  to  yourselves  and  yet  regain 

Youths'  virtuous,  proud  position. 

Charley  Chance. 

VII 

My  first  is  a  liquor  esteemed  amongst  men, 
My  second  is  a  sailor  attached  to  it  then. 
My  third  is  a  fish  in  sea-water  bred. 
My  fourth  is  a  weight  of  which  you  have  read. 
My  whole  is  a  town  in  Ireland. 

Elgood. 

VIII. 

Last  evening,  being  low  at  heart, 

The  same  complaint  in  pocket; 
A  happy  thought  my  spirits  sent 

As  high  as  any  rocket. 

r  hurried  o'er  my  evening  meal, 

The  first  tram-car  to  catch; 
And  need  I  say  my  mission  was 

To  puicbase  the  Deapatch'i 


An  orange  was  my  sole  desjert, 
But,  brooking  not  delay. 


I  quickly  severed  it  In  twain, 
And  took  my  first  away. 

I  cave  my  whole,  then  seized  my  prize, 

And  turned  away  at  ease. 
But  was  recalled  by  the  demand, 

"  Y'^our  second,  if  you  please." 

"I  am  an  anther,  ma'am,"  I  cried, 

"An  author  few  can  match. 
You  must  believe  it  when  I  say 

I  write  for  the  Despatch."  Vesta. 

IX. 

In  my  second  view  my  whole. 

If  nearer  you  can't  get  ; 

I'm  dai-k,  I'm  fair,  I'm  fat,  I'm  lean. 

And  generally  a  pet. 

Go,  take  a  ride,  a  drive,  or  stroll. 

And  you'll  be  sure  to  see  my  wholi\ 

V  ESTA. 


To  give  a  kind  of  notion 

Of  all  my  first  lias  done. 
Of  ink  'twould  waste  an  ocean,  ■ 

Of  paper  bout  a  ton  ; 
A  harbinger  of  sorrow. 

Of  joy,  the  world  round  ; 
Its  clients  on  the  morrow 

In  "  Grub-street"  lodgings  found  ; 
Of  many  loves,  though  slighted. 

It  was  the  design  sole 
(Alas  !  their  hopes  were  blighted) 

To  second  with  my  whole  ; 
And  when  her  love  returned. 

He  found  her  .still  unstained  ; 
Her  .seducers  she  spurned, 

And  true  to  him  remained.  Stel  LA. 

Answers  on  Dec.  12. 

No  correct  solution  of  charade  published  in  Penny  De- 
spatch of  November  14  has  been  received.  The  following 
is  the  solution  :— July-us  Cea-Czar  (Julius  C.Tsar). 

The  letter  charade  II.  in  our  last  was  signed 
"  Anonymous."  We  have  been  requested  to  say  that  it  was 
written  by  Miss  Clara  M.  M.  O'Reilly,  Atliy.  The  correction 
has  been  necessitated  by  the  infringement  of  the  rules 
plainly  set  fnith  in  this  page.  We  may  here  add,  that  we 
have  been  obliged  reluctantly  to  dismiss,  without  any  con- 
sideration whatever,  no  less  than  f<5  letters  and  answers,  be- 
cause our  rules  were  not  observed. 


A  THOUGHT. 
How  oft  when  Nature's  brightest 

And  all  things  are  pleasant  around, 
A  sense  of  sadness  oppresses, 

A  weight  on  the  spirit  is  found. 
We  cannot  tell  whence  the  shadow 

Has  come  to  darken  our  bliss  ; 
We  only  feel  it  is  present 

To  cause  us  life's  beautyjto  miss. 

And  when  surroundings  are  gloomy. 

The  heavens  with  storm-clouds  o'ercast ; 
When  only  a  requiem  of  sorrow 

Is  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  blast. 
The  soul  will  rise  up  in  gladness 

In  despite  ot  tempest  and  gloom. 
And  joys  that  dwell  in  the  bosom, 

Send  forth  added  brightness  and  bloom. 

Not  from  the  sphere  of  our  dwelling 

Come  jdeasures  we  find  on  the  way  ; 
For  oft  when  night  seems  the  darkest 

Our  hearts  know  tho  brightness  of  day, 
The  scenes  of  life  are  well  portioned, 

Wo  always  can  bear  all  we  meet. 
And  though  the  journey  seems  stormy. 

The  bitter  but  eciuals  the  sweet. 

JUST  BEFORE  DAWN. 

When  storm  clouds  gather  o'er  us. 

And  troubles  throng  around. 
And  when,  for  all  our  striving, 

No  lasting  peace  is  found. 
We  have  this  thought  of  comfort. 

Though  gloomy  be  the  way — 
The  darkest  hour  is  always 

Near  to  the  break  of  day. 

When  friends  turn  from  us  coldly 

Or  greet  us  with  disdain  ; 
When  deeds  we  mean  in  kindness 

Are  offered  all  in  vain  ; 
We'll  let  this  memory  banish 

F.ach  thought  of  grief  or  fear — 
Whene'er  the  night  is  darkest 

The  da\vn  is  always  near. 

Wien  cares  almost  o'ewhelm  us 

And  failure  seems  at  hand  ; 
When  death  has  sternly  entered 

And  broke  life's  treasured  baud, 
If  poverty  oppress  us 

With  all  its  dread  array, 
Aud  ev'ry  earthly  sorrow 

Seems  crowdecl  in  our  way , 

We  still  may  look  for  comfort 

Beyond  this  scene  of  strife, 
A  brighter  day  is  coming  ; 

A  higher,  nobler  h'fe 
Each  cloud  is  lined  with  brightness 

Though  dark  it  may  appear ; 
And  in  life's  darkest  troubles 

There  yet  is  much  of  cheer 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 

NEW  MUSIC-GRATIS. 

We  beg  to  announce  that  we  shall  present  Gratia 
with  the  December  Monthly  Number  of  the  Penny 
Despatch  a  New  Polka  JIazurka,  entitled  "  La  Sara- 
bella."  Tlie  piece  will  be  printed  on  fine  music 
paper. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,  *  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days  after 
they  are  received  ;  and  occasionally,  owing  to  tlieir  num- 
ber, some  are  unavoidably  he'd  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contributions.  Atten- 
tion to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  where  stamps  are  en- 
closed for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them ;  but,  if  out  rule  is  complied 
with,  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely  if  found 
unsuitable. 

Clym  of  the  C'lough.— Write  to  the  Secretary,  Bank  of 
Ireland  Dublin.  Writing  very  poor. 

No30. — We  believe  tlie  annual  you  mention  will  be  issued 

this  year.  See  answer  to  I.  M'D. — -Trinity  College  has 

not  a  special  colour  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Billy  O'Rourke.— Write  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission- 
ers, 11  Cannon-row,  Westminster,  London  ;  state  the  oflSce 

you  mean  to  enter  for  ;  and  ask  for  a  programme.  Your 

letter  is  not  a  good  one  ;  but  it  seems  careless  rather  than 
imperfect. 

Velocipede. — We  can  hardly  decipher  your  writing,  and 

your  letter  is  crossed  ;  which  makes  matters  worse.  

Your  disturbance  wlien  agitated  is  personal  to  yourself, 
and  must  be  controlled  by  yourself.  No  one  else  can  help 
you    Think  less  of  the  actual  surroundings,  and  keep  your 

mind  calm  and  concentrated  on  the  business  in  hand.  

We  cannot  pruise  your  letter,  for  the  reason  stated  above. 
Dictation  means  giving  out  words  to  be  written  down ; 
diction  means  the  style  in  which  the  matter  is  composed. 

GuSTAVus  Olympus.  —You  may  rest  confident  we  shall  not 
betray  your  secret.  We  hear  so  many  love  stories  that 
when  a  new  one  is  read  the  last  is  forgotten.  We  think 
you  too  young  to  be  in  love,  and  as  the  lady  is  a  little  older 
she  is  likely  to  have  much  more  sense  than  you;  this  may 
account  for  her  manner.  Surely  a  boy  like  you  does  not 
want  to  marrj'?  And  if  not,  why  pursue  your  passion  with 
letters  and  cartes  and  all  the  artillery  of  serious  affection? 

Don't  send  your  carte— she  won't  send  hers.  Writing 

only  middling. 

W.  B.  —Take  exercise  and  you  will  probably  decrease  your 
stoutness.  You  will  get  for  a  shilling  a  book  on  athletics- 
but  the  best  exercise  is  walking. 

Humphrey  Clissold  writes  as  follows:— "I  some  few 
months  since  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  lady  whom 
I  have  known  and  admired  for  a  long  time.  She  possesses 
a  great  deal  of  personal  beauty,  together  with  a  splendid 
education,  combined  with  an  amount  of  common  sense 
which  is  at  once  apparent ;  these  have  acted  on  my 
heart  like  "  the  sun  on  ice."  I  have  become  deeply,  de- 
votedly in  love  with  her.  Wherever  I  go  or  whatever  I  am 
doing,  she  is  always  present  to  my  mind.  I  have  a  longing 
desire  to  be  in  her  company.  I  have  blessed  the  hour  in 
which  I  first  made  her  acquaintance,  and  yet  I  cannot, 
dare  not,  tell  her  so,  because  she  happens  to  be  of  higher 
extraction  than  I  am;  nor  would  I  dare  to  love  her  either, 
only  she  has  met  with  a  reverse  of  fortune,  which  alone 
places  her  within 'the  possiVnlity  of  ray  reach.  I  cannot 
dare  to  think  she  loves  me,  as  I  don't  believe  in  any  one 
loving  beneath  themselves.  .  Tet,  hitherto  I  have  found 
her  verj- compHmentary,  and  apparently  leaning  in  that 
direction.  In  fact,  she  has  spoken  to  me  on  some  occasions 
in  such  a  manner  that,  were  I  worth  ten  thousand  pound.'^> 
1  could  have  thrown  myself  at  her  feet  in  humble  suppli. 
cation.  She  surely  has  indicated  a  liking  for  me,  and,  by 
way  of  encouragement  perhaps,  has  twitted  me  on  my 
want  of  gallantry  and  on  being  mercenary.  Latterly  she 
has  been  more  reserved,  and  does  not  appear  quite  so  fa- 
miliar, for  which  I  cannot  account,  and  which  embarrasses 
me  a  great  deal.  Perhaps  she  expected  I  should  better  ap- 
preciate her  channs,  and  considers  me  wanton.  You  see,  our 
position, 'as  lovers  is  peculiar.  She  is  beautiful,  and  ac- 
complished, underthe  guardianship  of  axespectable  relation 
I,  a  humble  individual,  with  not  much  more  to  recommend 
me  to  her  notice  than  a  good  character  and  the  rewards  of 
an  industrious  Ufe  up  to  the  present,  in  the  shape  of  about 
three  hundred  pounds,   If  she  was  of  humbler  origin,  less 


charming,  I  would  readily  know  how  to  express  my  feelings 
to  her  without  temerity,  and  without  troubling  you  with 
this  long  letter,  'i'et  I  feel  tliat  I  am  not  entirely  unworthy 
of  her,  and  that  a/tei  some  short  time  I  could  offer  her  a 
home,  which,  if  not  magnificent,  would  be  at  least  comfort- 
able. As  both  of  us  are  lovers  of  the  Despatch  will  you,  in 
your  next  issue,  notice  tliis  s  ibject.  Tell  me  how  I  may 
best  pursue  my  darling  objtci  with  the  greatest  deference 
to  the  young  lady's  dignity,  or  whether  it  would  be  better 
for  me  to  try  and  tear  her  f:om  my  heart,    as  '  Fire  closest 

kept  burns  most.'"  Your  conrjeisvery  simple.  Do 

not  be  precipitate.  Cultivate  the  l.-dy's  society;  in  your 
condition  you  can  liardly  help  sho  vviiig  her  that  you  prefer 
her  to  anybody  else ;  do  not  overdo  th.is  or  you  will  offend- 
If  you  have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  your  atten- 
tions are  agreeable,  ask  the  lady  to  man-y  you,  and  ask 
her  in  a  simple,  manly  fa,shion,  vi'ithoiit  any  nonsense,  or 
supplication,  or  throwing  yourso'.f  at  her  feet— all  which  is 
absurd  and  gone  out  of  fashion. 

Steel  Pen.— See  reply  to  "  Velocipede." 

An  Irishman.— a  draper's  assistant  would  hardly  find  much 
scope  in  Australia.  The  Pree  Immigration  Commissioners 
would  hardly  help  you,  but  try  them. 

W.  B  — Do  not  light  a  charcoal  fire.  You  must  get  a  stove, 
and  run  a  chimney  out  to  the  street. 

Violet.— Your  verses  arc  pretty,  but  we  think  we  have  seen 
something  like  them  before.  See  note  at  head  of  this 
page. 

DUGALD.— Inquire  at  Shade's  musical  instrument  warehouse, 
D'Olier-street,  Dublin.  You  want  a  complete  price-list  of 
goods,  and  you  must  go  to  the  vendor  of  the  goods. 

Detergens. — Good  feeding,  exercise,  and  temperance  arc 
the  best  nourishers  of  the  blood  ;  iodide  of  potassium  the 
best  purifier. 

Poor  Taddle. — Surely  you  are  not  serious  in  asking  arepeo 
p!e  allowed  to  shoot  in  the  People's  Park.  What  would 
they  shoot? 

Nemo.— Law  clerks  or  scriveners  are  paid  by  the  quantity  of 
Avriting  they  do.  Your  writing  seems  like  enough  to  the 
style  now  in  use. 

CURRAGH  View.— Avoid  excitement  and  stimulants- they 

often  cause  heart-beat.  You  will  get  any  published  song 

by  ordering  it  at  any  music-shop.  We  hardly  think  you 

will  succeed  by  using  porter.  Try. 

AYou.NG  Irishwoman.— Clipping  the  eyelashes  of  children  is 
common;  it  promotes  the  growth.  Writing  good. 

Judy. — Do  not  darken  your  hair  by  any  artificial  means. 
Dandriff  is  a  skin  disease,  and  .should  be  treated  by  a  doc- 
tor. 

Young  Subscriber.— There  is  no  difference  between  "  in 

transit"  and  "transitu;"  both  mean  "  on  the  way."  

Burglar  is  derived  from  burg  (Anglo-Saxon),  a  borough, 
and  lair  (French),  a  thief — one  who  breaks  into  a  house  or 

liome.  Order  Pitman  through  any  bookseller.  We  think 

the  price  is  3s.  6d.  •  ■ 

T.  B. — A.sk  your  doctor  your  first  question.  As  a  rule,  an 
ounce  of  sar.sapavillarootis  steeped  in  a  pint  of  water,  and 
boiled  for  four  hours,  when  the  root  is  beaten  into  a  mash 
andsteeped  again.  But  you  had  best  get  definite  directions 

lest  you  should  spoil  your  medicine  Your  varnish  is 

either  too  thick  or  too  thin— probably  the  latter.  When  of 
a  proper  consistence  it  does  not  streak. 

Ignorance.— We  think  the  army  the  last  resort  of  bad  and 
doubtful  characters  and  foolish  young  men.  Endeavour  to 
gain  employment  at  your  legitimate  trade,  and  work  at  it 
until  you  master  it,  and  then  you  will  be  comparatively  in- 
dependent.   A  soldier  is  a  slave. 

A  Subscriber  has  been  good  enpugh  to  send  us  the  follow- 
ing:—"In  reply  to  the  questi^  of  'Patrick'  in  the 
number  of  the  Despatch  oi  Saturday,  November  14, 
'  When  and  by  whom  was  the  Abbey  of  Boyle  erected  ? 
a  '  Subscriber'  refers  him  to  1st  vol.  Lieutenant  Daniel 
Grose's  '  Irish  Antiquities,'  page  81,  where  he  will  see  that 
it  was  founded  a.d.  1161  for  Cistercians,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  by  Maurice  O'Dubhay  (now  probably 
pronounced  O'Duffy).  It  jwas  consecrated  a.d.  1218.  The 
monks  having,  in  1235,  given  assistance  and  shelter  to  the 
Kings  of  Connaiight  (then  at  war  with  the  English),  the 
Lord  Justice  seized  upon  the  monastery,  which  he 
nearly  destroyed.  Douchard  O'Daly  was  abbot  in  1250.  He 
was  a  celebrated  poet,  chiefly  excelling  in  hymnal  compo- 
sitions. In  1595,  O'Neil,  the  famed  Earl  of  Tyrone,  be- 
sieged the  Abbey  of  Boyle  In  1603  it  was  granted  by 
James  I.  to  Sir  John  King  (a  gallant  general,  of  Feather- 
cock  Hall,  Yorkshire),  and  confirmed  to  him  by  a  second 
grant  in  1618,  January  7th.  By  this  second  grant  he  was 
empowered  to  hold  courts  baron  and  leet,  with  other  privi" 
leges.  From  him  has  descended  the  present  noble  proprietor 
of  Boyle."  ,W,  J.  H.  also  writes— "BoyleAbbey:—Lewis,ia 


his  'Topographical  Dictionary  of  Ireland, 'has  as  follows  :  — 
This  place  had  its  originin  thefoundation  of  a  religious  estab- 
lishment, in  114<i,  at  Grelacduach,  which,  after  several  re. 
movals,  was  finally  settled  here  in  1101  by  Maurico 
O'Dubha,  the  third  in  succession  to  Peter  Mordiia,  its 
first  abbot,  who  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Clonfert,  and 
was  drowned  in  the  Shannon  in  1171.  The  abbey,  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  was  founded  for 
brethren  of  the  Cistercian  Order  by  St.  Bernard,  and  as  a 
dependency  of  the  great  Abbey  of  MellifoDt,  in  the 
county  of  Louth." 

Bones.— Claret  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  flesh-producing  drinic, 
but  it  gives  blood,  and  in  many  cases  health  and  strength. 
Do  not  think  of  using  it  for  breakfast  or  before  breakfast. 
Take  a  little  at  dinner  and  dilute  it  with  water.  Eat  rich 
meat  and  sweet  foods.  They  will  fatten  'you,  if  anything 
will.    But  why  need  you  be  fat  ? 

Blackbird  —Biting  the  nails,  when  done  with  pleasure,  is 
said  to  denote  an  anxious,  peevish  nature  ;  bnt  in  many  it 
is  merly  a  habit,  and  denotes  nothing  but  absence  of  mind 

and  bad  training.    In  a  young  lady  it  is  detestable.  

All  powders,  constantly  applied,  injure  the  skin.         .  • 

DIA5I0ND.— When  you  are  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  you 
see  a  lady  or  anybody  at  the  top,  give  way  and  wait  until 
he  or  she  comes  down.  If,  by  chance,  you  meet  on  the 
stairs,  give  the  lady  the  side  she  is  at. 

Miss  O'C. — We  can  hardly  understand  your  letter,  in  which 
five  subjects  are  bungled  np  together.  We  answer  the  most 
important  of  your  questions.  If  the  gentleman  engaged  to 
you  has  sent  back  your  carte  and  letters,  he  clearly  means 
to  rid  himself  of  lus  engagement,  and  you  should  imme- 
diately ask  him  what  he  means.  Write  simply,  and  without 
any  anger ;  and  above  all  things  don't  puzzle  hira.  The 
engagement  ling  is  worn  on  the  third  finger  (not  counting 

the  thumb)  of  the  left  hand.  -Miss  Braddon's  "Strange 

World"  will  be  published  in  three  vols. 

Kelt.— The  English  are  not  so  tall  as  the  Irish  or  Scotch' 
but  they  are  stouter,  and  being  better  fed,  are  usually  more 

■  muscular.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  are  about  equal  in  en. 
durance  and  superior  to  the  Wel-sh.  We  think  the  Irish- 
man, under  anything  like  good  fortune,  superior, 
physically,  to  the  other  races. 

Veritas. — The  best  remedy  for  nervousness  is  chf erful  so- 
ciety and  healthy  recreation.    Take  plenty  of  out-door  ex 
ercise,  rise  early,  and  avoid  late  hours  and  late  meals.  As 
to  your  bashfulriess,  endeavour.so  far  as  you  can,  to  ferg^t" 
it ;  you  will  overcome  it  in  time. 

P.  N.— The  surname  "Cooper"  is  derived,  as  Smith,  Mason, 
Carpenter,  Baker,  Butcher,  Painter,  and  others,  from  the 
occupation  of  the  principal  ancestor.  A  large  number  of 
our  English  names  are  thus  derived  ;  some  of  them  vary  in 
a  slight  degree  from  the  original,  as  "  MUler"  for  "  Mill- 
man,"  "Carter"  for  "  Cartman,"  &c.  A  number  of  names 
are  derived  from  office,  ranging  from  King  to  Constable, 
others  from  field  sports,  as  Fisher,  Fowler,  Falconer.  A 
curious  and  interesting  collection  might  be  made  of  these 
derivations. 

Engineer. — Hair  must  be  plucked  out  with  a  tweezers  or 
shaved  off.  In  the  latter  case  it  will  grow  again;  i.a  the 
former  it  may. 

J.  H.  B.  —We  communicate  through  the  post  with  successfal 
contributors  only. 

Nora. — A  solicitor  cannot  marry  people.  People  can  be  legally 
married  without  the  consent  of  their  parents  :  but  wards 

in  Chancery  and  minors  under  guardianship  cannot.  

Your  writing  is  not  plain,  but  it  is  not  vulgar. 

M.  C.  S.  does  not  say  what,  if  any,  remuneration  he  re" 
quires. 

Declined  with  Thanks.— " Bita's Story"  ;  "Christmas;" 
"  Intemperance  ;"  "  Charles  O'Kane  ;"  "  Somebody  Else;" 
"  Norah  Delany  ;"  "  The  Value  of  Time  and  Youthful  Op- 
portunity ,■"  "  My  Foolish  Dream  ;"  "Stanzas  for  Music  ;" 
"Why  did  I  abhor  Babies?"  "Harold  and  Blanche;" 
'■  Two  Years  ;"  "  Saul ;"  "  Childhood  ;"  "  Ma  Mignonne ;" 
"  The  Emigrant  ;"  "  Black  and  Blue  Eyes  ;"  "  The 
Thoughts  of  a  Dying  Exile  ; "  "  Recollections  of  Youthful 
Days;"  "The  Beau's  Soliloquy;"  "Deserted;"  "God's 
Acre." 
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NO.  27.   YOL.  II. 

THE  MACMAHON. 

Al^  ORIGINAL  lUISH  TALE 

or   lEE   PEESENT  GENERATION. 


R.  CURTIS,  ESQ., 

Author  uf  "  The  Irish  Police  O^ar. 
[all  eights  keserved.] 
CHAPTER  VIII. 

ARCADES  AilBO. 

•The  frvjet,  which  had  now  prevailed  for  nearly  tine? 
Treets,  passed  off  in  what  is  called,  when  it  occurs,  a 
mild  thaw.  There  was  no  rain,  no  storm,  but  a  gia. 
dual  break-up  of  the  frost  came  on,  followed  by  mild, 
dry  weather— just  such  weather  as  Norah  JIacMahon 
would  have  bespoken,  if  she  had  the  power.  She  put 
her  fafher  in  mind  of  the  civil  little  speech  he  made 
her  when  the  ground  had  still  a  bone  in  it,  about  its 
beins  impossible  to  refuse  her  anytlilng  •,  and  she  now 
put  his  sincerity  to  the  proof  by  proposing  to  him  to 
order  the  horses  for  a  ride  that  very  day  or  the  next. 

"  IJo,  my  love;  not  exactly  so  soon,"  he  replied. 
"  Farran  tells  me  the  horses  are 'coming  to,'  as 
ha  calls  it,  very  well,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
wsek  he  says  a  child  may  ride  any  one  of 
them  ;  and  he  makes  the  s.ime  good  report  of 
the  carriage  horses  ;  but  not  to-day,  Norah  dear, 
nor  to-morrow.  Say  Friday  or  Saturday,  and  I  shall 
be  your  cavalitr  sercente." 

Poor  Norah,  who  had  no  great  confidence  in  the  wea- 
ther being  settled,  notwithstanding  that  the  glass  was 
tit  "  set  fair,"  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  postpone- 
ment, and,  as  whatever  she  did  she  did  graciously,  she 
put  her  arms  round  her  father's  neck,  and  kissed  him, 
saying,  "  Thank  you,  dear  papa.  I  shall  have  patience, 
but  indeed  I  shall  be  angl-y  with  the  clerk  of  the  wea- 
ther if  he  makes  any  change  in  our  '  programme' 
necessary." 

"  'Tis  better  be  sure  than  sorry,  you  know,  Norah, 
about  the  horses." 

■'  And  I'm  sure  I  shall  not  be  sorry,  papa."  And 
she  tripped  away,  humming  a  pretty  air. 

"What  a  bltssing,"  said  The  MacMahon,  "  to  have 
«uch  a  cheerful,  happy,  handsome  girl  belonging 
to  me— and  hkely  to  belong  to  me  while  I  last,"  he 
tdded  with  a  sigh.  But  whether  he  meant  that  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  her  being  married,  or  that  he  felt 
a  presentiment  that  he  himself  would  not  live  long,  he 
alone  could  know. 

The  few  days'  additional  training  of  the  horses  passed 
by  with  some  anxiety  and  impatience  on  Norah's  part, 
Ibut  the  weather,  in  epite  of  her  looking  to  the  south 
and  looking  to  the  west  for  clouds,  kept  up  dry  and 
fine,  until  events  occurred  which  made  the  storm  in 
Norah's  heart  rival  almost  any  which  could  blow  from 
tho  heavens. 

In  the  meantime  three  weeks  of  delightful  weather 
passed  pleasantly  on.  Norah  rode  out  two  or  three 
diys  each  week  with  her  father,  whose  spirits,  from 
hisr  genial  and  witty  companionship,  in  the  open  air 
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and  amidst  such  beautiful  scenery  as  ths  country  af- 
forded even  at  that  season  of  the  year,  seemed  daily 
to  improve;  and  the  constant  conversiitioii  with  her 
mother,  on  the  days  that  she  varied  her  exercise  by  a 
drive  with  hsr,  according  to  her  "  original  programme," 
mvariably  included  the  happy  remark  from  her  mother 
of  the  great  improvement  which  had  been  eifected  in 
The  Macllahon'i  spirits  and  energy. 

Alas  that  the  happiness  of  three  sush  pure-minded, 
trusting  hearts  should  be,  if  not  at  the  beck,  at  least 
in  the  pow-jr,  of  au  unscrupulous,  designing  villain  ! 

It  was  one  of  Norah's  days  to  drive  with  her  mother- 
It  was  mild  and  dry,  and  as  they  intended  to  take  a 
rather  longer  drive  than  usual,  Norah  had  ordered 
luncheon  half  an  hour  earlier.  Since  tho  performance 
of  her  little  ronianoe,  she  had  been  accredited  with 
the  management  of  all  future  "  programmes"  for 
the  household  theatricals,  and  one  improvement 
which  she  had  established  was  to  make  a  regular  lun- 
cheon man  of  her  father.  He  now  always  took  the 
leading  role  in  that  domestic  drama,  and  "it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  do  justice  to  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  his  every  look  and  action  were  suited  to  the 
occasion."  He  had  begun  to  like  the  part  he  had 
been  given,  and  consequently  his  performance  was 
perfect. 

Upon  the  day  we  now  write  of,  when  luncheon  was 
over,  and  the  ladies  passed  out  to  fur  themselves  for 
their  drive,  Norah  said  to  her  father,  who  hel^  the  door- 
lock  in  his  hand,  "  Papa,  dear,  what  would  you  think 
of  coming  along  with  us?  You  can  drive,  the  footman 
cMi  stay  at  home,  and  Farran  can  sit  behind,  and  take 
the  reins  in  case  you  got  tired.  Do  papa;  you  cannot 
have  anything  uf  importance  to  do  to-day." 

Mrs.  MacMahon  seconded  the  request. 

"  No,  my  dears,"  he  replied.  "  I  dare  sny  I  shall 
find  something  to' occupy  my  time  and  thoughts  until 
you  return." 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  drove  from  the 
door — as  handsome  a  pair  of  women,  of  their  respec- 
tive ages,  as  ever  sat  beside  each  other  in  a  carriage — 
and  The  MacMahon  having  done  his  manners  in  hand- 
ing them  in,  returned  to  the  library. 

He  sat  down  in  his  accustomed  chair,  and  took 
up  a  provincial  newspaper  to  finish  something  in 
the  middle  of  which  he  had  broken  off  when  the 
luncheon  bell  rang. 

He  had  not  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  reading  when 
he  heard  the  trampling  of  horses  coming  up  the  ave- 
nue ;  and  the  crack — crack — crack  of  a  driving  whip 
echoing  through  the  elms.  Looking  out,  he  saw  two 
splendidly  got-up  men,  in  a  high  dog-cart,  driv- 
ing tandem,  with  a  rider  following.  Presently, 
v/hat  might  be  really  called  a  thundering  double 
knock  at  the  hall  door  reverberated  through  the  whole 
house. 

Presently  there  was  a  knock  at  the  library  door,  and 
a  smart  "  come  in"  broxight  the  butler  to  his  side. 

He  handed  a  salver  towards  his  master,  with  two 
cards  upon  it. 

"  There  are  two  gentlemen  in  the  hall,  sir,  who  wish 
to  speak  with  you  ;  they  sent  in  these  cards,"  said  the 
servant. 

Ths  MacMahon  took  them  up,  one  after  the  other, 
and  looked  at  them.  "Mr.  Leonard"  was  on  one,  and 


Mr,  "  Riordan,"  with  the  addition  of  ''solicitor,"  on 
the  other. 

The  MacMahon's  first  Impulse  was  to  look  at  tha 
horsevrhip  on  the  rack.  It  was  no  prophecy  The  Mac- 
Mahon had  uttered  not  an  hour  befora,  when  he  said 
it  was  likely  that  he  would  find  somethiDg  to  occupy 
his  time  and  thoughts  until  the  ladies  had  returned. 
But  he  had  accidentally  hit  upon  the  truth,  without 
any  presentiment. 

"  What  the  devil,"  thought  ho,  "  can  this  be  ?  That 
scoundrel  venturing  to  present  himself  before  me, 
and  accompanied  by  his  solicitor.  Thank  God,  my  Norah 
and  her  mother  are  out — or,  perhaps  it  were  better  thoy 
were  not,  they  might  save  me  from  myself  at  the  right 
moment,"  and  he  looked  at  the  horsewhip  again.  "But 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  will  see  thom,  and  have  it  out, 
whatever  it  is.  Oh,  Bella,  Bella  I  Oh,  Norah,  Norah  ! 
I  wish  you  were  here  ;  your  very  presence  in  the 
house  would  keep  me  from  laying  the  whip  across  that 
fellow's  back.  But  I  promised  them  I  would  not  do 
so,  and  The  MacMahon's  word  is  inviolable.  Show 
them  in,"  said  he  to  the  servant.  And  dur« 
ing  the  pause  that  ensued,  he  prayed  that  his  heart 
might  be  strengthened  for  the  interview,  without  in- 
jury, or  even  disgrace,  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  for 
whom  his  heart  was  at  the  moment  not  beating — but 
boding. 

The  door  was  throv/n  open,  and  Mr.  Leonard 
entered,  followed  by  hia '.'  Arcades."  The  servant  had 
read  over  their  cards,  and  had  the  good  teste  and  the 
acquired  pride,  from  living  with  The  MacMahon* 
not,  to  announce  their  names — their  cards  had  done 
that. 

"Two  as  purty  names  asl  everheercd,"he  said asLe 
shut  the  library  door  upon  them  and  "  the  masther"— 
Lenihan,  and  Kiordan — oh,  millia  murdher  I — the  mil" 
ler's  son  and  th'  atorney  at  Law!  Maybe  it's  what  I  don't 
know  the  cut  iv  their  jowls."  A  sailor,  or  almost  any 
other  man,  would  have  said  "  the  cut  of  their  jibs,"  but 
old  Talbot,  the  butler,  was  of  the  rale  ould  Irish  stock, 
and  knew  no  more  of  a  jib  than  a  cat  does  of  swim- 
ming. 

"  Pray  be  seated,  sir.?,"  said  The  MacMahon,  point* 
ing  to  two  chairs,  but  without  rising  from  where  he 
sat. 

They  did  so,  not  only  awkwardly,  but  nervously, 
particularly  Mr.  Leonard ;  the  other,  from  constant 
intercourse  with  his  betters,  at  assizes  and  sessions, 
with  somewhat  more  composure. 

Mr.  Leonard  was  as  a  matter  of  course  to  be  his  own 
spokesman,  the  other  chiming  in  when  necessary 
only. 

Tha  MacMahon  was  determined  not  to  facilitate 
the  opening  of  their  business  by  any  leading  question 
as  to  its  intent,  and  he  sat  motionless  and  silent,  but 
looking  Mr.  Leonard  full  in  the  face.  Riordan  glanced 
once  or  twice  at  his  companion,  as  much  as  to  say^ 
"  What  the  devil  stops  you,  man  1" 

The  other  saw  it,  and,  turning  to  The  MacMahon, 
while  he  pulled  out  a  long  parchment  document  from 
his  breast  pocket,  said  : 

■'  You  are  of  course  aware,  sir,  that  I  hold  your  and 
I  your  son's  joint  bond  for  two  thousand  pounds,  bear- 
j  mg  interest  at  six  per  ceat.,  for  upwards  of  the  last 
{ twelve  months,"     Aad  he  kept  turning  the  document 
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endways  through  his  hands,  displaying  a  large  car- 
buncle ring  upon  his  little  finger. 

"  No,  sir;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  thing — neither 
:ou]d  I,  for  such  a  thing  does  not  exist."  And  he 
•tood  up  in  his  excitement  and  surprise. 

"  Pardon  me^  sir.  Of  course  you  are  not  prepared 
(O  deny  your  own  signature  and  seal,  and  that  of  your 
ate  poor  son,  who  joined  you  in  the  bond,  and,  for 
.Those  benefit  it  was  executed,  and,  ft-om  whom  I  re- 
ceived it  upon  advancing  the  r^ioney." 

"  When  do  you  assert,  sir,  that  this  transaction  took 
plsfce  ?"  said  The  MocMahon  with  great  calmness. 

"  Upwards  of  twelve  months  ago,  almost  immediately 
before  he  went  abroad  the  last  time.  The  date  of  the 
bond  will  speak  for  itself.  This  is  it,  duly  signed  and 
sealed  by  yourself  and  him,  and  duly  witnessed. " 

"  Quite  impossible,  sir.  I  never  signed  sucli  a  bond, 
and  therefore  it  could  not  have  been  witnessed." 

'■  Show  him  the  signatures,  but  the  signatures  only, 
Mr.  Leonard,  and  let  The  MacMahon  deny  them  ii  he 
thinks  fit,"  said  Mr.  Riordan. 

"  These  are  the  signatures,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Leonard, 
txirning  back  the  whole  of  the  parchment,  with  the 
exception  of  the  signatures  and  seals,  and  at  the  same 
time  cunningly  keeping  his  hand  over  the  signatures 
wf  the  witne^Sds. 

The  MacMahon  had  determined  to  repudiate  the 
bond  altogether  from  the  very  first,  well  knowing  that 
he  had  never  executed  it  ;  bat,  catching  the  identity 
of  his  crest  upon  the  seal,  curiosity,  if  nothing  else, 
made  him  take  a  keen  look  at  the  signature.s.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  there — his  own, 
which  he  could  not  conscientiously  swear  had  not  been 
written  by  him;  and  his  son'.?,  which  he  conscien- 
tiously believed  had  been  written  by  him  ;  and  a  fear- 
ful possibility  for  just  one  moment  flashed  across  his 
mind. 

Mr.  Riordan  now  became  the  prominent  person  in 
the  affair. 

Perhaps,  sir,  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  admit 
or  the  hardihood  to  deny  the  signatures  which  my 
cl  '  nt  has  .shown  to  you." 

•'  I  shall  admit  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir.  J  repudiate 
and  deny  the  document  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner  that'  words  will  admit  of.  But  give  me  the  deed 
to  r  ead  over,  it  is  only  just  that  I  should  know  what 
i  h  ave  to  deal  with.  The  signatures  are  all  I  have  seen 
as  yet." 

■'  Pardon  me,  sir;  as  yo'u  deny  the  bond  altogether, 
-  shall  not  place  it  um-eservedly  in  your  hands,  for  the 
present  at  least.  I  will  read  it  for  you,  and  you  may 
look  over  me  while  1  do  so,  but  you  can  hardly  expect 
that  we  should  show  the  whole  of  our  hand  at  this 
period  to  our  antagonist.  Of  course,  should  you  c(;n- 
!inue  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  bond,  it  must  come 
before  the  courts,  and  then,  as  a  matter  of  right,  your 
counsel  will  be  entitled  to  it." 

"  Be  it  so,  then.  But  as  you  say,  read  it  for  me,  sir, 
read  it  that  I  may  know  the  full  purport  of  it." 

■'  As  you  wish,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Riordan,  taking  the 
document  from  Mr.  Leonard's  hand. 

He  then  read  the  bond,  which  purported  to  be  the 
joint  bond  of  The  MacMahon  and  his  son,  Murtagh 
MacMahon,  for  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds, 
bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  with  power  to  sue  for 
the  principal  at  anytime  that  si.x  months'  interest  was 
due,  if  not  paid  within  ten  days  after  demand,  "  duly 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  paid  MacMahon, 

and  his  son,  Murtagh  MacMahon — in  presence  of  ," 

added  Mr.  Riordan. 

'■  Of  whom,  pray,  sir  ?"  aaid  The  MacMahon. 
"The  witness  shall -be  forthcoming  at  the  proper 
time,  sir,  "  said  .Mr.   Riordan.      if  there  shall  be  any 
difficulty  thrown  in  the  wav  or  ]iaymtnt." 

The  .\lacMahon  could  scaiirly  keep  down  his  rage. 
He  knew  tliat  he  h.id  never  sij^ned  any  such  bond, 
nor  had  he  ever  been  consulted  by  his  son  upon  such  a 
subject;  neither  did  he  believe  tliai  his  son  had  been 
in  any  pecuniary  ditfioulties  previoud  to  his. last  depar- 
ture for  the  Continent.  In  fact,  he  knew  the  reverse, 
for  his  son  had  left  some  m^.ney  t.->  his  credit  in  the 
bank,  which  he  refused  Co  draw,  saying  he  should  not 
require  it. 

There  w.ns  a  short  silence,  while  The  .MacMahon  was 
perfecting  th!«  recollection  conclusively  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  Riord  in  it  v.-as  who  liroke  the  piierce,  and  said  : 
"I  reper.t  it,  sir,  that  if  arrangement  be  not  m.ide 
within  ton  days  fur  the  payment  of  the  half-year's  in- 
terest now  due  oD  the  bund,  I  have  my  client's  in- 
structions to  proceed  at  any  time  foi  biJth  principal 


and  intore:=t,  as  covenanted  for  in  the  body  of  the 
bond.  See,  here  it  is."  And  he  tipped  the  bond  with 
the  nail  of  his  forefinger. 

The  MacMahon  strode  over  towards  Mr.  Riordan, 
when  he  said  "  Here  it  is,"  and  made  a  sudden 
movement  of  the  hand  and  arm  as  if  he  would  have 
grjiKped  the  bond  and  torn  it  from  the  ether's  hold. 

Mr.  Riordan  exliibit  jd  the  coolness  of  his  profes.5ioD 
on  the  occasion,  and  remained  passive,  but  still  kept  a 
firai  hold  of  the  bond. 

"  Take  care,  sir,  what  you  do,"  he  exclaimed.  "  There 
is  no  disgrace  in  even  Tl)e  MacMahon  being  brought 
before  the  civil  side  of  the  courts  for  an  imprudent 
act  of  himself  or  his  son.  But  I  should  indeed  regret 
to  take  a  fee  for  a  lawyer  to  prosecute  him  in  the  dock 
at  the  criminn]  side." 

''  You  had  better  take  care  what  you  say,  sir,"  re- 
torted The  MacMahon,  taking  down  the  horsewhip. 
"  Had  you  intrusted  me  with  that  bond,  no  mattei' 
whether  I  v.-as  satisfied  with  its  contents  or  not,  I 
should  have  handed  it  back  to  you  as  i^erfect  as  I  got 
it.    Repeat  what  you  said  just  now,  sir,  if  you  dare." 

However,  it  might  turn  out  to  his  advantage  at  a 
subsequent  period,  Mr.  Riordan  was  not  disposed  to 
enter  into  a  personal  encounter  with  The  MacMahon 
and  that  heavy  horsewhip,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
the  willing  coadjutor  who  was  beside  him,  and  he 
drew  in  his  horns  like  a  frighteucd  snail. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  he  said.  "  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  the  unsullied  honour  of  The  MacM;.hon  would 
have  returned  any  document  intact  which  had  been 
intrusted  to  Liu)  in  confidence  ;  but  I  feared  that,  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  he  might  have  laid  his 
hand  upon  it  unjustifiably,  which,  without  taking  it 
actually  out  of  my  hand,  would  have  been  irregular, 
to  say  the  least  of  it." 

"  it  matters  little  to  me,  sir,  whether  T  am  po.ssessed 
of  it  or  not.  I  deny  and  disclaim  it  in  the  most  down- 
right and  absolute  manner  and,  as  it  is  unnece.-sary  to 
disoussthe  matter  further,  I  request  that  you  will  both 
leave  my  house  infttanter." 

"  One  word,  sir,  before  we  go,  as  it  is  right  that  you 
should  perfectly  understand  our  intentions.  It  is  just 
possible  tliat  this  matter  may  have  come  upon  you  by 
surprise,  and  ■  " 

'■  What,  sir?  Do  you  mean  to  in.;muate  a  doubt 
of  my  word,  when  I  declared  that  this  w.as  the  first  I 
heard  of  it?  You  had  better  not  tempt  me  too  far,  sir, 
or  by  " 

"  Pray  be  calm,  sir.  This  is  a  mere  matter  of  busi- 
ness, which  I  must  diseiiarge  towards  my  client  to  the 
utmost  of  my  ability;  and  I  hope  I  ha-.-e  not  exceeded 
the  expressions  of  a  gentleman.  Whatever  I  said  has 
been  professionally,  and  may  be  as  much  to  your  own 
advantage  as  to  my  client's.  It  was  not  my  intention 
to  oii'end." 

"  I  can  be  calm,  sir,  upon  a  mere  matter  of  busi- 
ness; but  I  cannot,  nor  will  I.  be  calm  if  you  insinuate 
a  doubt  of  my  word,  and  yoti  had  better  be  more  cau- 
tious. Speak  plainly,  you  have  anything  more  to 
say — professionally." 

"  This  is  all  I  have  to  .add,  sir — that  vour  continuing 
to  disclaim  your  signature  to  the  bond — indeed  the 
bond  in  toto — must  oblige  my  client  to  bring  the  matter 
into  court,  where  your  denying  the  genuineness  of 
your  signature  thereto  must  throw  you  upon  the  dis- 
agreeable alternative — to  use  no  stronser  word — of 
casting  something  more  than  a  slur  upon  the  memory 
of  your  son,  by  charging  him  before  the  world  with 
having  forged  your  name.  This  is  the  matter  you 
have  now  to  consider.  But  there  shall  be  no  hurry, 
sir,  for  a  few  months,  although  we  might  proceed  at 
any  time  after  ten  days  if  the  interest  now  due  be  not 
paid  within  that  time.  In  the  meantime  I  sup- 
pose The  MacMahon  will  consider  the  best  course  to 
adopt  for  the  honour  of  his  name." 

'■  A  few  seconds,  .sir,  is  sufficient  for  that.  I  hereby 
totally,  unequivocally,  and  solemnly  deny,  ignore,  and 
repudiate  the  genuineness  of  that  bond  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  I  pronounce  it  to  be  the  most  auda- 
cious, designing,  malicious,  insolent  fabrication 
that  two  swindling  ruffians  ever  concocted.  My 
son  never  forged  my  name  to  it — he  never  signed 
his  own  to  it,  nor  the  names  of  the  witnesses — which 
you  took  care  not  to  let  me  see.  Before  those  few 
months'  (jrace  which  yuu  have  so  mcrcijn'ii/  accorded 
for  the  payment  shall  have  expired,  it  will  be  well  if 
ynu  are  not  both  transported — or  nanged.  Get  out  of 
my  house,  you  pair  of  scoundrels."  And  he  rang  the 
bell  furiously. 

The  visitors  rose.  Mr.  Leonard  was  all  over  in  a 
tremble,  but  the  profe.ssional  man  was  more  composed, 
and.  turning  to  Th,:  MacMahoi',  he  said  : 

"  I  should  have  thought,  si:-,  you  were  likely  to 


have  enough  of  law  upon  your  hands,  without  adding 
a  prosecution  against  yoa,for  libel." 

'■  Get  out  of  my  house,  you — you — vou  .  Here 

Talbot,  show  these  c/entlcmtn  out  of  "the  bouse,"  he 
said,  as  the  servant  hastened  to  answer  the  furious 
ringing  of  the  bell.  And  the  .scornful  emphasis  he  laid 
ou  the  word  gentlemen  was  worse  than  all  the  ruffians 
and  scoundrels  he  had  called  them  all  through. 

"  This  insolence  will  not  serve  your  case,  sir,"  said 
Riordan,  as  he  passed  out  of  the  hbrary  door  after  his 
client,  who  had  preceded  him  in  rather  a  hurry,  glanc- 
ing back  at  the  horsewhip. 

Thus  ended  this  stormy  inten-iew,  while  Mrs.  Mac- 
Mahon and  Norah  were  enjoying  themselves  to  the 
utmost— the  greatest  part  of  which,  now  that  they 
were  returning,  was  the  idea  of  finding  The  MacMahon 
cheeiful  and  happy  when  they  got  home. 

When  The  MacMahon  heard  the  door  felammed 
behind  the  conspirators— as  he  called  them— and  the 
dog-cart  drive  from  the  door,  he  looked  out  at  the 
library  window  with  such  a  smile  of  scorn  upon  hia 
lips  as  from  its  endurance  seemed  likely  to  set  hie 
mouth  with  it  for  ever. 

"How  rightly  named,"  he  said,  with  a  sort  of 
theatrical  laugh,  as  they  drove  down  the  avenue — 
"  a  rfci;/-cart  !  what  else  could  they  have  come  in  i 
That  fact  alone  would  have  stamped  the  name  upon  it 
for  ever.  Murtagh  forge  my  name  to  a  frairiulent 
bond  !  'Tis  a  lie — a  wicked,  vicious,  odious,  damned 
lie."  he  exclaimed,  .stamping  through  the  room.  They 
had  all  a  tendency  to  theatrical  quotations.  "  Cowardly 
fool  that  I  was,"  he  continued,  grasping  the  horse- 
whip again,  "that  I  did  not  cut  their  coats  into  rib- 
bons upon  their  backs  ;  and  by  Heaven,  were  it  not 
for  Bella  and  Xorah,  you'd  be  as  limber  as  a  sally  rod 
this  minute,  and  their  backs  be  like  that  fluted  mantel- 
piece."   And  he  put  the  whip  up  again. 

He  then  walked  about  the  room  with  his  hands  in 
his  side-pockets  and  his  cliiu  bent  down  v.pon  his 
breast,  for  half  an  hour.  Although  he  cist  it  from 
him  like  a  serpent's  tooth,  in  spite  of  himself  the 
frightful  possibility  would  at  moments  flash  across 

his  mind    that  his  son   had  "  but  no — no— a 

thousand  times  no,"  he  cried.  "  The  poor  dear  bov 
did  not  want  money  ;  did  Le  not  even  refuse  part  of 
what  I  wanted  him  to  take,  and  which  I  had  actually 
lodged  at  liis  banker's,  where  it  still  lies  to  his  poor 
dear  credit  ?  No,  no — get  tliee  behind  me,  Satan — my 
boy — my  boy — my  poor,  pure-hearted,  noble  boy  w^uld 
have  cut  off  his  right  hand,  and  cast  it  from  him 
before  he  would  have  done  so.  '  And  the  strong  man, 
both  01  body  and  mind,  burst  into  a  hysterical  fit  of 
sobbing. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  MACMAHON  ROUSED. 

While  all  this  was  passing  at  home  Mrs.  MacMahon 
and  her  daughter  had  been  paying  their  country  visits, 
two  or  t'nree  of  wliich  they  took  in  their  route.  Norah. 
whose  genial  and  affectionate  heart  made  her  com- 
panionship most  welcome,  to  her  mother,  on  those  days 
when  her  programme  was  carried  out  by  a  drive  with 
her  in  the  country,  confessed  to  herself,  but  not  to 
her  mother,  that  she  was  more  at  home,  and  conse- 
quently more  successful  in  the  part,  when  she'  was 
mounted  upon  Goldfinch,  by  her  father's  side,  dressed 
in  a  well-fitting  habit,  round  hat,  and  gauntlets,  than 
when  lying  back  in  the  carriage  beside  her  mother,  in 
her  velvet  muffle,  bonnet,  and  feathers.  But.  reader, 
don't  think  it  was  because  she  thought  she  was  hand- 
some, or  was  more  seen  on  horseback  than  when  drir. 
ing,  for  Norah  MacMahon  looked  sufficiently  well 
either  way.  No  ;  it  was  because  she  felt  that  her 
father  was  more  in  need  of  her  companionship  than 
her  mother,  who,  indeed,  to  do  Norah  justice,  had  no 
cause  of  jealousy  in  her  attentkms. 

They  drove  to  the  dour  in  le.vs  than  half  an  hour 
after  the  i-og  cart  had  left.  Norah  e.xpected  her  father 
would  come  to  the  haIl-<loor  to  receive  them  and  hand 
them  from  the  carriiiLe,  as  was  his  invariable  and 
hearty  custom,  but  Talbot,  the  butler,  was  there  in- 
stead. Norah  feared,  for  they  were  somewhat  later 
than  they  had  spoken  of,  that  her  father  had  got  tirod 
waiting  for  their  rgturn  and  had  fallen  asleep. 

Mrs.  MacMahon  alighted  from  the  carriage  first, 
and  said  nothing.  Norah  jumped  down  lightly  after 
her,  and  asked  Talbot  was  'i'he  MacMahon  in.  Every- 
one called  him  The  ilacMahon  when  speaking  of  him 
to  the  servants. 

"  Yes,  miss ;  he  is  in  the  library  ;  he  has  had  visitors." 

"  Not.  surely,  those  persons  whom  we  met  driving 
tandem  ou  the  ri;ad      sh.e  exolaiaied. 

"  Yes,  niiis  ;  th.e  sa:r.e." 

"Oh,  mamma  dear,  they  have  been  here,"  said  Norah, 
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taking  her  motter's  arm,  and  leading  her,  or  rather 
being  led  by  her,  into  the  drawing-room. 

'■  Good  gracious,  Norah  dear,  what  can  those  two 
men  have  wanted  hers?  I  hope  your  father  behaved 
with  even  common  politeness  to  them.  Perhaps  it  was 
to  apologise  Mr.  Leonard  called." 

Uorah  did  not  think  that  it  was  perhaps  any  such 
thing.  Her  instinct  as  well  as  her  memory  told  her  it 
could  not  be. 

•'  Let  us  go  to  the  library  at  once,  mamma,  and  see 
if  anything  is  the  matter.  I  wonder  papa  did  not 
come  out  to  meet  us." 

"  Come,  dear."    And  they  went. 

"  Norah  tapped  at  the  library  door  twice  without 
any  answer;  she  tapped  again  louder,  and  turning  the 
lock  in  somewhat  of  a  fright,  she  found  the  door  fast- 
ened on  the  inside.  "  Papa,"  she  said,  putting  her 
mouth  close  to  the  door. 

"Yes,  dear,"  he  replied,  "  go  upstairs  and  take  off 
your  muffling,  and  come  back,  both  of  you." 

They  hurried  upstaii-s  at  _  once,  feeling  that  some- 
thing must  be  wrong. 

On  their  return  in  a  very  few  minutes  they  found 
the  library  door  ajar.  The  MacMahon  was  inside 
holding  the  handle  to  admit  them. 

As  ihey  entered,  Mrs.  MacMahon  looked  earnestly 
at  her  husband,  and,  reading  almost  a  catnstrophe 
in  his  face,  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck 
and  exclaimed,  "  Oh!  MacMahon  dear,  what  has  hap- 
pened?" 

No  one  was  ever  known  to  call  The  MacMahon  by 
his  Christian  name — not  even  his  wife  in  such  a  mo- 
ment of  excitement  as  the  above.  Indeed,  we  ourselves 
to  this  moment  do  not  know  what  it  was. 

Norah  stood  gazing  at  her  father,  dwelling  with  in- 
tense anxiety  upon  his  reply. 

"  Ah  !"  said  he,  while  the  scornful  smile  which  he 
had  at  first  assumed  returned,  showing  his  white  but 
grinding  teeth,  "  I  was  a  true  prophet,  when  you  asked 
me  to  accompany  you  in  your  drive.  I  told  you  that  I 
should  have  something  to  occupy  my  time  and  thoughts 
until  you  returned.    I  have  had  visitors." 

"  Oh,  papa  !  surely  not  that  odious  fellow,  Mr.  Leni- 
han  ?  We  met  him  on  the  road  driving  tandem,  with 
another  person  beside  him  in  his  dog-cart.  He  could 
not  even  pass  by  like  a  gentleman,  but  said  as  he  came 
up,  'No,  no  ;  I'll  tool  past  them  as  if  I  did  not  know 
them,'  and  he  did  drive  by  furiously  ;  what  a  gentle- 
man would  not  have  done  had  we  been  the  greatest 
strangers." 

■•  Well,  Norah  dear,  as  we  are  talking  of  vulgar  per- 
sons, I  may  appropriately  use  a  vulgar  idiom,  and  say 
that  Mr.  Lenihan  has  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  The 
obligation  of  which  he  boasted  was  no  myth,  at  least 
£0  far  as  appearances  go,  and  the  threat  was  certainly 
no  idle  piece  of  braggery,  Bella  dear,  as  you  seemed  to 
think,  for  I  am  persuaded  he  will  carry  it  out.  Mr. 
'Lenihan  came  here  to-day  to  demand  sixty  pounds,  in- 
terest due  upon  the  joint  bond  of  myself  and  my  poor 
dead  son,  for  two  thoussand  pounds,  dated  about  three 
weeks  before  he  left  this  for  the  last  time — What  do 
you  think  of  that?" 

"  Oh  MacMahon  dear,  why  did  not  you  tell  me  of 
this  heiore  ?  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  you  to 
keep  a  secret  from  me— and  such  a  secret  ?"  Jlrs.  Mac- 
Mahon added,  clasping  her  hands  nervously  together, 
and  looking  up  in  his  face. 

"  No,  Bella,  I  kept  nothing  from  you— there  was  no- 
thing to  keep.  I  never  signed  such  a  bond.  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  most  villainous  concoction  from  first  to  last. 
And  yet  if  it  be  not  paid  with  the  interest  due  upon  it 
within  say,  six,  months  from thisday,  it  will  be  brought 
to  trial  before  the  courts." 

He  then  pointed  out  to  them  the  position  he  would 
be  in  by  disputing  the  validity  of  the  bond,  which  could 
only  be  succt  ssfully  done  by  the  assumption  that  poor 
Murtagh  had  forged  his  name  to  it. 

"  Never,  father,"  exclaimed  Norah,  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. I  am  not  likely  to  want  or  to  wish  for  my 
marriage  portion,  and  so  much  of  it  I  shall  at  once  re- 
sign to  pay  that — that — that  fellow.  My  poor  dear 
brother's  name  shall  never  be  bandied  about  before 
the  pubHc  in  a  court.  Never." 

"  Calm  yourself,  dearest  Norah  ;  neither  would  I 
permit  you  to  do  so.  But  we  have  six  months  to  lay 
our  plans  to  meet  the  ruffians.  I  am  as  convinced  as 
that  I  stand  here  the  whole  thing  is  a  base  conspiracy, 
and  that  the  proof  that  it  is  so  is  not  wanting 
if  we  only  knew  how  to  come  at  it.  But 
you  seem  to  forget,  Norah  dear,  that  my  paying 
it  after  I  have  so  unequivocally  denied  it,  would  be  a 
secret  admission  of  the  dreadful  alternative  that  they 
bave  suggested  against  our  poor,  pure-hearted  Jlur- 
tagh.    No,  dear ;  if  a  five-pound  note  were  to  cancel 


the  whole  thing,  I  swear  by  the  just  heaven  above  me 
I  would  not  pay  it." 

"  Right,  MacMahon,"  exclaimed  his  wife,  and  Norah 
burst  into  tears  in  an  attempt  to  echo  her  mother's 
words. 

The  MacMahon  then  recapitulated  the  entire  interview 
between  him  and  "  these  two  scoundrels,"  as  his 
instinct  insisted  upon  his  calling  them.  He  did  not 
keep  back,  or  even  mitigate,  his  own  excitement  at 
those  parts,  where  our  readers  must  have  observed  it, 
while  the  two  poor  wondering  ladies  listened  in  al- 
most overwhelmed  alarm. 

The  MacMahon,  who  had  not  been  able  to  restrain 
his  own  excitement,  now  found  his  greatest  difficulty 
in  restraining  that  of  his  wife  and  daughter. 

"  Oh,  MacMahon  !"  his  wife  exclaimed,  "  your 
view  of  this  hori  id  business  is  the  true  one.  Our  poor 
dear  boy  no  more  forged  your  name  to  that  bond  than 
he  would  cut  his  hasd  off.  And  I  feel  convinced," 
she  added,  after  a  pause,  "that  the  Lord  will  defend 
the  right,  and  not  permit  the  guilty  in  this  nefarious 
plot  to  rob  you." 

"  No,  it  is  not  done  merely  to  rob  me,  A  thousand 
pound  or  two  is  less  to  that  fellow  than  it  is  to  me, 
and  unfortunately  he  knows  that.  No — no.  I  see 
through  the  whole  plot  now.  It  is  to  get  that  poor 
girl  there  into  his  power  througu  her  affection  for  me. 
The  next  audacious  proposition  from  the  scoundrel  will 
be  to  cancel  the  bond  and  hush  up  the  disgrace  to 
the  name  of  MacMahon  for  that  girl's  favour.  But  if 
I  know  her  " 

"  Stop  father.  I  know  what  you  would  say,  and  I 
would  rather  you  should  hear  it  from  me  than  I  from 
you.  Know  then,  dearest  father,  that  if  such  be  his 
game  he  will  most  assuredly  lose  it,  for  I  would  follow 
you  to  penury  and  to  jail  before  I  would  permit  the 
hidden  lie  and  the  suppressed  disgrace  that  he  would 
cast  upon  you,  by  purchasing  an  immunity  from  the 
charge  in  listening  to  his  suit. 

"  Spoken  like  yourself — like  a  MacMahon  !"  said  her 
father.  "  I  had  almost  doubted  the  purity  of  my 
daughter's  blood  had  she  even  trembled  while  she 
spoke." 

The  days  were  now  not  far  from  the  .shortest  day, 
and  this  bewilderiiig  business  having  been  gone  over 
and  over  again — as,  indeed,  how  could  it  not  have 
been  ? — it  was  nearly  dark  in  the  library,  the  windows 
of  which  faced  more  to  the  north  than  to  the  west. 
The  fire  had  waxed  low,  for  none  of  them  had  thought 
of  it,  as  none  of  them  felt  cold  during  the  discussion. 
The  MacMahon  had  sat  down  directly  opposite  to  it, 
with  his  thumbs  thrust  into  the  armholes  of  his  waist- 
coat, and  his  legs  stretched  at  full  length  befors  him. 
His  wife  sat  on  his  right,  calm  and  meditative,  and 
Norah  sat  on  his  left — not  so  calm.  Her  thoughts 
were  more  in  the  future  than  the  past.  Her  feet 
twisted  occasionally,  and  her  fingers  appeared  to  be 
playing  the  pianoforte  in  the  palms  of  her  bands.  A 
long  silence  ensued.  The  MacMahon  was  probably 
thinking  of  the  horsewhip.  Mrs.  MacMahon  was  pro- 
bably thinking  of  her  poor  dead  son ;  and  we  might  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  Norah  was  thinking  of — Donald 
0  Connor. 

The  reverie,  or  reveries  we  may  say,  lasted  for  a 
long  time  without  a  word,  and  would  probably  have 
lasted  as  much  longer,  so  intent  were  they  each  with 
their  own  thoughts,  but  the  first  gong  for  dinner 
sounded,  awaking  the  whole  three  into  a  sense  of 
their  silence. 

"  Come,  Norah  dear,''  said  her  mother,  rising  ;  and 
Norah,  without  a  word,  but  with  <iiie  long,  choking 
sound,  between  a  sigh  and  a  sob,  or  both  combined, 
stood  up  to  follow  her. 

This  poor  sorrowing  trio  had  latterly  in  a  great  de- 
gree recovered  their  spirits  under  the  affliction  of  the 
death  of  the  heir.  Norah's  indomitable  energy  to 
cheer  her  father's  heart  had  been  most  successful, 
though  her  own  heart  was  far  from  being  bright.  The 
rides  and  drives  and  her  genial  and  .afjfectionate  con- 
versation hod  done  much  to  keep  back  his  bitter  grief 
in  the  hidrieu  caves  of  his  memory.  He  felt  that  his 
amiable  and  loving  child  deserved  at  least  tl^e  appeai-- 
ance  of  her  reward,  andhe  met  her  eflorts  tO|make  him 
happy  with  a  corresponding  anxiety  to  make  her  so. 
Hence  the  gleam  of  sun^shine,  wintry  though  it  was, 
that  had  latterly  shed  its  brightness  over  the  cloud 
that  had  arisen  upon  his  life,  But  here  was,  indeed, 
a  thundercloud  that  had  now  cast  its  ponderous  and 
scowling  .^hadow  over  all,  and  the  flash  of  lightning 
that  had  accompanied  it  was  worse,  ten  times  worse, 
th^n  even  bis  s'^n's  death.  "  Mmtagh  MacMahon, 
heir  to  an  uusuliied  name  and  race  for  centuries,  to 
have  forged  his  father's  name  for  a  miserable  two  thou- 
sand i?oundsl    Oh,  God— oh,  God  1"  he  cried,  in  the 


agony  of  his  secret  room  ;  "  perhaps  it  was  m  mercy 
you  removed  him  from  the  curse  of  such  disgrace. 
But  fool — fool  that  I  am  !"  he  said.  "  Had  he  lived, 
the  bond  would  have  been  paid,  and  I  should  never  have 
known  this  bittercurse,norwouldthosescoundrels  have 
ever  known  that  it  was  not  genuine,  had  Inotdenied  it." 
He  paused,  and  his  firm-set  mouth  closed  upon  his 
grinding  teeth.  "  What,"  cried  he,  again  stamping 
through  the  room  like  an  angry  lion  in  his  cage — and 
is  The  MacMahon  turned  child — fool — idiot — coward 

— coward  ? — aye,  I've  hit  upon  it  at  last  No,  no,'' 

and  he  continued  to  stride  up  and  down  the  room; 
muttering  "fool — idiot — coward." 

There  was  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  and  he  almost 
roared  "  Come  in."  It  was  his  wife,  poor  soul,  who 
had  heard  his  excited  exclamations,  and  hurried  to 
calm  him. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come  in,  Bella  my  love,"  he 
said  calmly,  and  with  much  affection.  "  This  sad 
business  had  nearly  made  an  idiot  of  me— a  coward  ; 
but  I  am  all  right  now  again.  The  weakness — I 
must  call  it — that  was  coming  over  me — for  his  sake 
has  passed  away,  and  the  foundation  stone  of  our  old 
castle  upon  the  rock  above  the  shore  is  not  firmer 
than  The  MaciMahon.    Sit  down,  my  dear." 

"  Surely  dear,"  said  Mrs.  MacMahon,  sitting  down 
beside  him,  "  a  doubt  of  our  son's  honour  and  in- 
tegrity could  not  have  entered  your  head  for  a  mo- 
ment ?" 

"  No,  Bella.  The  devil  did  come  with  such  a  sug- 
gestion, and  would  have  burst  in  the  door  of  my  brain, 
and  have  thrust  it  into  my  heart  by  force,  but  I  have 
cast  him  and  it  behind  me  together,  and  I  am  now  just 
as  certain  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence  that  the  whole 
of  this  infernal  business  is  a  base  and  wicked  con- 
spiracy for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  our  dear  girl 
into  some  promise  of  consideration  for  that  scoundrel, 
through  her  affection  for  me.  But,  Bella,  my  love,  I 
must  start  for  Dublin  in  the  morning  to  lay  this  ex- 
traordinary case  before  the  most  eminent  counsel  that 
can  be  had,  and  ask  his  advice  as  to  what  is  best  to  be 
done.    Put  up  what  I  shall  require  for  three  nights' 

absence.    I  shall  go  this  morning  to  T  in  time  to 

catch  the  night  mail.  Let  me  see.  This  is  Tuesday  ; 
say  I  shall  be  back  on  Friday,  but  I  shall  not  write 
unless  I  cannot  be  up  to  time  in  retiirning." 

"  Only  I  know  you  would  do  what  was  right,  Mac, 
I  was  going  to  suggest  that  very  course  to  you.  I  will 
go  at  once  and  have  everything  ready." 

She  met  Norah  in  the  hall.  She,  too,  had  heard 
hep  father's  excited  tones,  and  was  hastening  to  him, 
but  finding  that  her  mother  had  gone  in  she  did  not 
think  it  right  to  interrupt  them,  and  she  walked  about 
the  hall  until  she  saw  her  mother  come  out. 

"  Norah,  your  father  is  going  to  leave  for  Dublin 
this  evening.  I  am  on  my  way  to  put  up  some  things 
for  him.  I  think,  dear,  you  had  better  go  in  and  see 
him." 

"  That  is  what  I  have  been  waiting  here  for,  mo 
ther.  I  heard  you  talking  to  him,  and  did  not  wish 
to  interrupt  you.    How  is  he  now  ?" 

"  Calmer  ;  but  he  v.-as  very  much  upset  just  be« 
fore  I  went  in.  It  is  to  lay  the  whole  of  this  un- 
pleasant business  before  some  eminent  cannsel  in 
Dublin  that  he  is  going,  and  I  think  he  is  right." 

"I  intended  to  ask  you,  mother  dear,  to  suggest 
that  very  thing  to  him." 

"  I  had  intended  myself  to  do  so,  but  there  was  no 
necessity — he  nevt^r  fails  to  see  his  own  way  clearly." 
And  Mrs.  MacMahon  went  upstairs  to  prepare  the 
things  necessary  for  her  husband's  absence,  and  Norah 
was  soon  by  her  father's  side  in  the  library. 

'■  Welcome  dear,"  he  said,  as  siie  entered.  '■  I  am 
glad  you  have  corne,  as  I  must  go  to  Dublin  this  even- 
ing    Did  you  meet  your  mother  ?" 

"  Yes,  papa,  and  she  told  me  so.  I  was  coming  in 
to  see  yfni,  but  when  I  heard  my  mother  talking  to 
you  I  did  not  do  so." 

"  You  mi'-;ht  tli^n,  dear ;  there  are  but  the  three  of 
us  now.  and  we  have  no  secrets.  The  one  great  secret 
there  was  has  come  to  light." 

"  Thit  is  what  I  was  afraid  you  were  brooding  over, 
papa,  and  I  was  coming  to  chat  with  you  about  some- 
thing else." 

Tne  liule  schemer  ?  It  was  upon  that  very  subject 
she  came  to  speak  to  him,  although  she  said  that.  But 
she  knew  it  would  come  round. 

"  Brooding  over  it!  Ah,  no,  Norah  dear;  I  was  not 
brooding  otrer  it ;  I  was  tearing  it  to  pieces — exclaim- 
ing— fretting — cursing,  I'm  afraid — but  I  was  not 
brooding  over  it;  my  heart  was  too  hot  for  that — no,  . 
you  cannoi  hear  a  man  brooding,  and  you  might  have 
heard  me  all  over  the  house,  I  fear.  But  it  has  passed 
awax.  ^ovaix  dear,  aad  as  I^aid  to  yoSi  motber  lust 
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now — sit  down,  my  child — I  shall  not  let  it  upset  me 
agaia;  sit  down." 

With  all  his  assumed  calmness  at  the  moment 
Norah  could  see  that  he  was  terribly  fretted. 

She  sat  down  betide  him,  and,  taldog  him  by  th» 
t^nd,  she  said: 

'■'  IVIother  tells  me,  papa  dear,  that  you  are  going  to 
Dublia  this  evening,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  quite  right. 
It  will  be  well  to  have  tho  very  bestadN-ice  we  can  pro- 
cure.  I  have  been  thinking  the  whole  business  over 
snd  over,  and  nothing  can  ever  m:ihe  me  believe  that 
my  poor  brother  had  any  act,  part, or  knowledge  in  that 
bond.  I  am  certain  that  it  is  a  base  and  hfll-born 
conspiracy — excuse  the  word,  papa  dear,  butlcould  not 
help  it." 

"  You  would  not  be. a  MacTiIahon,  my  child,  if  you 
were  not  just  even  to  those  villains,  and  the  father  cf 
lies  himeelf  could  not  give  it  a  more  appropriate 
term.' ' 

"  And  I  think  you  have  divined  the  motive  too, 
papa.  But  now  that  we  are  upon  the  subject  I  will 
tell  you  what  struck  me,  as  I  have  been  thinking  over 
it." 

'•  Do  so,  dear  ;  you  seMom  make  a  mistake  in  the 
view  you  take,  let  the  matter  be  ever  so  intricate." 

"  It  strikes  me,  then,  papa,  that  as  the  matter  must 
have  been- concocted  bitwe-cn  those  two  fellows,  there 
must  be  some  clue,  L£  we  c^uld  only  get  at  it,  to  prove 
that  it  is  so.  ^Vhose  is  this  handwriting  ia  the  bond, 
far  instance?  Doe.s  Mr.  Riordan,  the  attorney,  admit  or 
profess  it  to  be  his.  Where  could  the  original  signa- 
tures from  which  the  forgeries  are  copied  have  been 
procured,  and  how  could  the  seal,  v/hica  you  say  is 
really  your  coat  of  arms,  be  surreptitiously  obtained  ? 
These  are  questions  which  admit  at  least  of  judicious 
inquu-y  being  made  by  a  discreet  and  clever  person, 
one  who  perhaps  has  seen,  or  who  may  see,  whose  ha- 
bitual companions,  if  any  besides  this  Riordan,  the  at- 
torney of  Lenihan,  have  been  ;  numbers  of  matters 
perhaps  apparently  triiiing  in  themselves,  yet  suScient, 
if  we  could  put  them  together,  to  indicate  which  -way 
the  Tviad  blows.  I  hope  I  am  not  talking  nonsense, 
pipa." 

'■  Konsense  !  If  you  are  talking  nonsense,  Norah, 
I  have  been  thinking  nonsense.  No,  Noiah  dear;  one 
might  almost  suppose  ycu  had  read  and  repeated  my 
own  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  they  are  so  accurately 
my  own." 

■'  Then,  father  dear,  what  would  you  think  of  ask- 
ing— asking — some  discreet  friend  to  be  on  the  watch 
as  zo  Lenihan's  comp:inions  and  when,  and  where  they 
meet  ?  I  am  sure  Donald  O'Connor,  who  is  so  muc^i 
about,  would  have  a  good  opportunity  of  finding  all 
those  things  out,  if  you  were  not  averse  to  asking  him." 

••  I  shall  be  advised  what  is  best  to  do,  when  1  go 
to  Dublin,  Norah  dear.  I  shall  not  be  longer  away, 
please  God,  than  three  days  at  the  most.  Let  you  and 
your  mother  remrdn  quiet  until  I  return.  I  think  you 
had  better  not  drive  out  while  I  am  away."' 

"  You  surely  do  not  apprehend  a  riid  upon  our  soli- 
tude by  tjiose  people  ?" 

"  No  indeed,  dfar.  I  think  one  of  them  at  all  events 
h:;d  a  wholesome  dread  of  that  horsewhii)  upon  the 
r-.ck  there.  Oh,  Norah  dear,  amidst  all  your  trouble  I 
think  you  would  have  laughed  if  you  had  seen  the 
cr:i.ven  scoundrel's  face,  when  I  took  it  down."  And 
even  The  iviacjiuhon  himself  smiled  at  the  recollection. 

"  But,  papa  dsar,  what  about  asking  Donald  O'Con- 
nor what  we  were  saying  '" 

"  Not  just  ret,  at  all  events,  xcxj  love.  Donald 
O'Connor  !"  he  added,  with  a  sigh;  and  is  that  poor 
ds?jr  fellow  to  be  made  acquainted  with  our  disgrace? 
Ch,  Norah,  Norah,  the  last  of  all  I  know." 

'•■  Tes,  father,  and  the  last  of  all  I  know,  too  ;  but 
ha  iLust  have  it,  and  better  from  ourselves.  Is 
cot  Riordan  or  Ballyvarna — the  man  v,-ho  is  farmer 
and  schoolmaster  combined — a  brother  of  this  Mr. 
Riordan,  the  attorney;  and  it  is  m^re  than  likely 
that  he  knows  all  about  it,  and  that  the  v/hole  country 
wiii  soon  get  hold  of  it.  I  dare  say  that  Mr.  Laai- 
taa  will  take  care  of  that  as  part  of  his  plan." 

It  was  as  if  all  the  MacMahons  were  prophets. 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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"  I  declare  to  gracious,  if  that  boy  of  ours  isn't  out 
under  the  tree  criss-crossing  again  o"n  his  elate,  and 
father  told  him  to  nail  up  a  board  oa  the  calf-pen  ! 
I  never  saw  anything  like  it  in  all  my  born  days  I 
He  just  goes  and  forgets  everything  if  he  gets  hold  of 
a  pencil.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  will  btcome  of 
him  if  hedoesn't  tako  to  work  withmoie  relish.  Henry, 
Henry." 

The  youth,  absorbed  in  his  occupation,  heard  her 
not. 

"  That's  it  — there's  a  sort  of  spell  about  that  draw- 
ing that  puts  him  aileep,"  continued  the  mother,  half 
ausiouely,  half  con.plaingly.  "  I'm  afraid  it  ain't 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  shall  havo  to  tell  father  to 
stop  it.  Henry  is  getting  lazier  every  day,  and  doesn't 
seem  to  care  one  one  atom  whether  the  farm  goes  to 
ruin  or  not.  He  ain't  like  the  other  boys  around 
about,  not  a  mite,  and  I  don't  know  what  to  make 
of  him.    Henry,  Henry,  I  say." 

'•  Yes,  mother,  what  is  it  ?"  rising  reluctantly,  and 
still  tracing  with  his  pencil  as  he  approached. 

"  Do  drop  that  slate,''  esclaimed  the  dame  irri- 
tably. "Anybody  would  think  you  were  a  baby. 
Now  go  and  nail  up  that  board  on  the  calf-pen,  or 
the  caif'd  get  out,  and  father' U  have  a  phase  all  over 
the  fields  after  her,  and  you  know  it  ain't  much  fun 
to  hunt  a  frisky  c.ilf  after  doing  a  hard  day's  mowing 
Run  now,  and  hurry,  too,  for  I  want  you  to  look 
after  Mary  when  you  get  back. " 

When  Henry  reached  the  barn  the  calf  was  not  to 
be  seen,  and  upon  glancing  out  of  the  other  door  he 
beheld  the  animal  cantering  through  the  rye  field,  and 
trending  dov  n  the  yellow  spears  at  every  step.  He 
knew  his  father  \vould  be  angry,  and  he  could  not  but 
feel  that  he  had  neglected  his  duty  ;  still,  his  distaste 
for  his  present  way  of  life  furuiohed  an  excuse  which 
seemed  mora  than  sufficient.  Leaving  the  barn  he 
ran  swiftly  acioss  the  open  lot,  and  endeavoured  to 
head  oif  the  refractory  calf ;  but  the  sportive  creature 
sniiled  scoinfully,  aud  buuiidad  over  tho  wall  iatt) 
the  orchard. 

"She'll  knock  down  those  new  pear  trees  that  fa- 
ther set  out  yesterday,"  said  Henry,  breathlessly,  and 
darted  on  ag.iiu  in  pu;  suit.  After  an  excited  chase  of 
an  hour  the  animal  wis  secured  and  confined  once 
more,  and  then,  reeking  with  perspiration,  Henry 
threw  himself  on  the  grasa  and  resumed  his  favourite 
study  of  forming  the  perspective  of  objects  in  his 
mind. 

From  this  pleasant  employment,  around  which 
clustered  many  fond  dre.-inis  tinged  with  tho  romance 
of  youth,  he  was  suddenly  ar<Jujed  by  the  shriU  voice 
of  his  mother,  and  upon  reaching  the  houie  he  as- 
certained that  his  little  sister  had  fallen  from  he 
crib,  aud  bumped  her  he.ad  severely. 

"  It's  all  your  fault,  you  lazy  boy,  and  you  ought 
to  have  a  good  dressing,"  said  Mrs.  Ebley,  resentfully. 
'■  There  you  lay  on  your  back,  sunuin'  yourself,  aud 
I  here,  strivin'  to  get  along  v/ith  my  work  and  'tend 
babv  too,  and  she  sufi'ers  for  it  all.  Jest  look  at  her 
head — it's  black  and  blue,  and  the  bum  is  nigh  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg.  " 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  mother.  I  have  no  excuses  to 
make,  however.  You  know  how  this  manner  of  living 
hurts  me — how  much  I  want  to  return  to  school,  and 
try  to  be  somebody.  I  hate  farming  ;  it  makes  me 
sick  in  heart  and  mind.'' 

He  spoke  not  potulmtly,  but  earnestly — sadly. 

"  You've  had  schooliu'  enough,"  Henry  Ebley,  re- 
joined his  mother,  reproachfully  ;  "  and  fltore  than 
half  of  the  boys;  roundabout  ever  had  And  if  you  tell 
me  what  good  it's  done  you,  1  should  like  to  hear.  It's 
made  you  shiftless  and  idle,  and  tilled  your  hs-ad  with 
foolish  notions  ;  and  the  quicker  they  come  out  the 
bettc-r.  Try  to  be  somebody.  I  s'pose  you  think  your 
father  and  mother  nobody— don't  you." 

'■  You  don't  understand  me,"  he  said,  wearily. 

"  You're  the  most  contj-ary  boy  in  the  whole  earth," 
answered  the  dame,  who  knew  about  as  much  of  her 
son's  nature  as  sh"?  did  of  the  hfe  of  Julius  Cjesar. 
'■'  And  we've  been  too  kind  to  j'e.  Look  at  John  Hart- 
ley— he's  up  e^eiy  mornin'  at  live,  chopping  ocd  for 
breakfast,  and  dra'a'ing  water,  and  then  " 

But  Henry  had  often  heard  that  wonderful  Johnnjt 


referred  to,  and  had  become  disgusted  with  the  name, 
so  he  sUpped  out  of  the  room,  and  sat  down  on  tha 
chopping  block  in  the  yard. 

"i  wish  mot'aer  could  know  my  feelings,"  he  mused 
regretfully.  "  She  can't  think  it  possible  that  faim- 
ing  can  be  unpleusant  to  me  ;  she  thinks  that  I  am 
bound  by  tuture  and  duty  to  have  tastes  exactly  like 
those  of  my  father.  I  know  I  am  ncghgect,  but  I 
c.Tnnot  help  it.  Let  me  see  a  pencil,  a  slat?,  even  a 
stick  snd  a  patch  o'  soft  earth,  and  my  whole  heart  is 
there.  I  didn't  mike  myself.  I'm  sure  it  is  not  mv 
fault." 

'■  There  you  are  .igain,  scratchinj;  on  the  ground 
with  a  stick.  I  shall  think  you  are  a  nat't'al  bora 
fool  soon.  Here,  take  these  pails,  and  get  Boa»a 
water." 

"  Yes,  mother,"  he  said,  pleasantly.  He  never  re- 
plied angrily,  though  oftentimes  her  words  cut  deep 
into  his  sensitive  nature.'' 

When  Mr.  Ebley  cime  home  from  work  that  evea- 
ing  bis  son  saw  at  once  that  he  was  angry — that  it 
proceeded  from  no  ordinai-y  impulse,  but  from  a  long 
period  of  escited  thought.  Mrs.  Ebley  was  not  soim- 
pretsible,  but  unconseiously  added  fuel  to  the  fire  that 
burned  in  her  huebind's  bre.ist  by  complaining  of 
Henry,  and  exhibiting  the  swelling  oa  Mary's  brow. 
Mr.  Ebley  said  nothing,  but  at©  his  supper  in  a  surly 
way,  and  then  went  out  on  the  lawn  to  smoke  his 
pipe.  Ha  loved  his  children,  but  mere  from  instinct 
than  reason.  He  was  good  morally  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  a  horse  is  good — his  instinct  drove  him  ia 
that  path  ;  it  was  not  virtue,  deduced  from  refiectioa 
and  noble  principle.  He  believed  in  the 
same  stem,  puritmic  measures  that  were  in. 
vague  fwo  hundred  years  before,  because  they  were  in 
vogue.  He  would  have  accepted  an  opposite  code 
just  as  readily,  if  it  had  come  down  from  his  aU' 
cestry  in  the  same  way.  Added  to  these  preju- 
dices, his  nature  was  coarse,  obetiaate,  and  exact- 
ing. 

At  length  he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  hie  pipe  and 
entered  the  house.  Henry  was  sitting  at  the  table 
busily  engaged  in  drawing,  and  so  interested  that  he 
dreamt  not  of  his  father's  presence.  The  latter  spoke 
once  in  a  low,  muffied  voice.  The  boy  proceeded  with 
his  work — he  had  not  heard  a  sound.  The  nest  in- 
stant his  slate  was  lying  on  the  brick  hearth  ia  a 
dos;en  pieces,  and  his  father's  finger  was  shaking 
menacingly  before  his  face.  Naturally  hot  and  im- 
pulsive, the  boy  sprang  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed  ; 
"You  are  my  father,  but  that  was  a  mean  act." 
"Don't,  Henry,  don't  speak  now,  '  interposed  jUj* 
Ebley,  who  was  frighted  at  her  husband's  looks. 

"Don't  talk  back  to  me,  youngster,"  said  his  father, 
savagely.  '•  I've  treated  you  in  good  shape,  and  kept 
you  at  school  longer  than  any  of  my  neighbours  has 
kept  their  boys,  and  now  when  I  spci^k  to  you,  you 
sit  and  mump,  "i'ou're  lazy,  you're  full  of  «ity  notions, 
and  you  think  we're  all  fools  here.  I'm  an  honest 
man,  I've  worked  hard,  and  I  aint  goin'  to  let  my  boy 
get  above  me.  Farming  has  made  my  living,  and  I 
guess  it's  good  enough  for  you  ;  at  any  rate,  you've 
got  to  stick  to  it.  Now  toll  me  why  you  didn't  fix 
that  calf-pen  after  dinner." 

"  I  was  trying  to  learn  the  perspective  drawing,  and 
I  forgot  it.'' 

"Trying  to  be  stubborn,  you  mean,"  interrupted 
his  father,  scornfully.  "  Drawing  '11  never  do  you  any 
good.  I've  heerd  too  much  of  men  starving  to  death 
who  got  crazy  over  it  as  you  have.  No,  my  boy  shan't 
make  a  fool  of  himself  it  I  know  it.  Let  me  see  how 
much  your  slate-scraping  has  cost  me.  One  bushel  of 
rye,  one  pear  tree,  one  rod  of  wall  that  the  oxen 
knocked  down  when  you  took  'em  to  water,  and  other 
things  that  I  disremember  now.  It's  time  for  a  settle- 
ment. When  1  got  so  many  black  marks  against  mo 
for  being  slack,  my  father  used  to  take  down  his  horse- 
whip and  dust  my  coat  with  it  just  tea  times  full  stroke. 
It  has  done  me  good  to  this  day,  or  I  should  forget  it 
before  this  time,  and  now  I'm  gcin'  to  give  you  a  dose 
of  the  same  sort.  ' 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  father,  that  you  intend  to 
whip  me  for  following  an  inclination  that  was  born  in 
me,  that  I  cannot  resist,  struggle  as  hard  as  I  may  ?" 
XiA  the  youth  drew  up  his  shght  form  and  gazed  upon 
his  parent  in  mingled  pity  and  defiance. 

"Your  words  are  too  nice,  youngster;  you  put  cn 
too  mnny  airs.    Sarah,  get  my  whip." 

"  Oh,  let  him  off  this  time  Abel— do. "  He'll  be  more 
car  eful  in  time  to  come.  I  know  he  will,''  said  the 
wiie,  who  had  a  Little  of  the  mother  in  her,  despite 
her  low  breeding  ind  ignorance. 

Mr.  Ebley  mado  no  reply,  but  went  into  the  ba's 
room  and  procuied  the  Md^cU  him^lf.   'When  he  r«a 
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tar&ed  he  fcand  his  son  stripped  to  the  ■waist,  and 
stundiug  erect,  with  arms  folded  across  his  white 
ereast. 

'■  I  have  just  five  questions  to  ask  you,  father." 

"  Well,"  groTfled  Mr.  Ebley — he  could  not  but  fesl 
the  force  of  the  superior  mind  that  was  reflected  iu 
those  deep  blue  eyes  shining  so  steadily  upon  him. 

"  Did  I  ever  insult  you  •" 

"  No,"  answered  the  father,  reluctantly. 

"  Did  I  ever  tell  you  a  lie! " 

ONo." 

*  Did  I  ever  pky  truant  when  I  was  at  school?" 
"No." 

"  Did  I  ever  steal  from  you  V  ' 
•'No,"  somewhat  impatiently. 

"  Did  I  ever  speak  of  you  as  the  old  man,  or  my 
Biotheras  the  old  woman?" 
"  No." 

"  Then  cut  my  flesh  for  esercising  the  only  talent 
that  God  has  given  me.  You  will  hurt  yourself  more 
than  you  will  me." 

"  Put  on  your  clothes,  boy." 

"  No.  1  can  bear  aU  the  pain  that  you  may  in- 
fiict.  ■ 

ilrs  Ebley  burst  into  tears,  and  her  husband  hesi- 
ted,  and  bit  his  lip.  There  was  a  grandeur  about 
the  child  that  suppressed  even  their  rude  natures. 
His  soft  flesh  bared  before  them,  his  calm  firm  demean- 
o'ar,  and  the  entirdfebscnoe  of  fear,  made  them  think 
of  the^artyrs  which  the  minister  had  preached  about 
the  preceding  Sunday.  Mr.  Ebley  was  tempted  to 
postpone  the  punishment,  but  he  thought  of  Solomon's 
maxim  and  his  own  word,  and  raised  the  whip. 

"Don't  strike  his  back!  You'll  make  it  bleed  I 
Oh,  dear — dear!  Abel,  dotft — don't  1"  And  the  mother 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  kands  and  sobbed  convul- 
sively. 

"  Let  him  put  on  his  clothes,  then ;  it's  his  own 
choice,"  said  the  father  harshly.  He  hated  to  strike 
those  white  shoulders,  but  he  was  obstinate,  and  con- 
sidered retraction  unmanly.  A  moment  of  silence, 
and  then  the  lash  wound  itself  around  the  youth's  form, 
leaving  a  deep  cut  in  the  fine  skin.  Four  strokes  more, 
and  the  man  desisted — his  brute  nature  would  not 
hold  out. 

"  Are  you  through  ?"  queried  Henry  placidly,  though 
the  cords  of  his  face  twitched  with  pain. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  father  moving  across  the  room, 
and  throwing  himself  into  a  chair. 

Mrs.  Ebley  now  came  forward  and  gazed  upon  her 
sou's  back.  There  were  two  weals  which  blood  had 
followed,  and  the  other  three  had  caused  the  skin  to 
swell.  Bringing  wat-er  she  washed  the  wouncs,  and 
then  applied  oil  and  bandages.  An  hour  later,  Henry 
kissed  hia  mother  good-night,  spoke  pleasantly  to  his 
father,  and  retired  to  his  chamber.  The  nest  morning 
he  was  missing.  A  vigorous  search  was  at  once  insti- 
tuted, bat  it  proved  unavailing,  and  Abel  Ebley 
realized  that  he  was  without  a  son.  Now  that  he  was 
gone,  the  father  thought  of  his  uniform  good  behaviour, 
of  his  gentle  disposition,  of  his  generous  heart,  and 
was  heretic  enough  to  almost  wish  that  Solomon's  rule 
had  never  come  to  his  knowledge. 


The  lumbering  old  stage  coach  came  rattling  up  to 
the  httle  hotel,  and  the  crowd  of  idlers  and  mail- 
leekcrs  paid  their  respects  to  the  driver,  according  to 
the  ancient  formula,  vir.  :  aakiti^  foolish  questions, 
and  passing  remarks  on  the  horses,  There  was  just 
one  passenger,  and  he  a  tall,  compactly-built  young 
man  of  intelligent  face  and  peculiarly  bright  eye.  The 
boys  gaped  at  him,  the  fnen  looked  sideways,  and  then 
the  little  fat  landlord  bustled  out,  grasped  the  stranger's 
portmanteau,  and  asked  him  sis  or  eight  times  if 
his  health  was  good.  The  guests  assured  him  that  he 
Was  no  invalid,  and  that  he  had  a  most  voracious  ap- 
petite— which  the  landlord  accepted  as  a  hint,  and  im- 
mediately vanished.  When  breakfast  had  been  served 
atd  eaten,  the  stranger  entered  the  ciBce  and  sat  down. 
As  v.sual,  there  was  a  crowd  of  loafers  discussing  town 
gossip, 

"  Old  Eblsy  is  'bout  run  out,"  said  one. 

"  Yes,  hard  luck  in  the  last  few  years,"  replied  his 
companion.  "  He'll  go  to  the  poorhouse.  You  knew 
the  mortgage  on  his  place  ia  to  be  foreclosed  to-mor- 
row, didn't  you  <" 

'•  Yes,  ami  it's  rough  too.  Old  Smith  might  stave 
it  off  if  he  was  mind  to,  but  he's  meaner  than  dirt," 

'•  There  goes  his  girl  now,"  broke  in  anothsr,  point- 
ing to  the  window.  "Ebley's  girl,  1  mean.  She's  going 
to  see  old  Smith.  She  looks  thin  and  pale.  She  had  a 
hard  time  of  it.  She  worked  in  the  factory  down  un- 
til her  health  give  out,  aod  since  then  she's  been  trvLna 


to  grow  flowers  for  city  markets,  but  we  are  a  little 
too  far  back  to  make  that  pr^y." 

As  he  concluded,  the  stranger  aross,  left  the  house, 
and  follovi'ed  the  maiden  at  a  respectful  distance.  She 
entered  the  finest  building  ia  the  street— the  resi- 
dence of  Waldo  Smith,  Esu.,  once  a  lawyer,  and  DOW 
a  retired  jud^e.  The  young  man  walked  by,  and  then 
returning,  rang  the  'r.ell.  He  was  admitted,  and  shown 
into  a  finely  furnished  a;,-artment.  Presently  he  heard 
voices,  and,  drawing  nearer  the  door,  he  listened  in- 
,  tently. 

"  Cun  I  say  nothing  to  touch  your  heart  V'  pleaded 
a  soft  voice,  made  doubly  sweet  by  sadness.  Think 
of  my  frither,  my  mother — both  old,  and  in  ill  health. 
O,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  turn  them  out  of  doors,  you 
cannot — you  with  your  thousands  !  Can  si.-i  months 
make  any  difference  in  your  wealth  or  your  happiness' 
I  would  not  bex  thu;!  for  myself  ;  I  would  die  first. 
But  for  my  poor  blind  father  :  — 0,  it  would  break  my 
heart  to  see  hjm  homeless," 

"  It  is  just  here,"  replied  the  judge,  sternly.  "  If 
I  fail  to  meet  my  engagements  I  softer  for  it — t'ue 
same  rule  applies  to  my  fellows.  I  have  no  time  to 
waste.  If  you  bring  £300  by  three  o'clock  to-morrow 
your  home  will  be  safe — if  not,  you  know  what  to  ex- 
pect." 

■'  And  W5  have  not  one  hundred,  nor  a  friend  in  the 
world!"  murmured  the  maiden,  straining  her  hands 
together,  and  raising  her  eyes  upward  in  mingled  sup- 
plication and  despair, 

'•  0  yes,  Tou  have,  '  sounded  a  merry,  careless  voice, 
and  the  stranger  entered. 

The  judge  arose  to  his  feet,  and  regarded  the  in- 
truder with  pitiful  contempt,  while  the  girl  stared  at 
hitn  in  blended  hope  and  amazement, 

'•  Well,  sir,  what  do  you  want  ?"  queried  the  judge 
sharply. 

"  Cancel  that  mortgage,",  he  replied  with  refreshing 
nonchalance.    "  I  have  no  time  to  waste." 

"  Pooh  !"  said  Smith,  scornfully.  "  You  don't 
knew  what  the  amount  is." 

"  I  know  you  are  a  country  lawyer,  because  you  ask 
question.s  instead  of  taking  your  money." 

The  judge  looked  at  the  notes,  at  the  man,  at  the 
maiden,  and  then  gave  forth  a  series  of  satisfactory 
grunts,  which  drove  away  his  austerity  and  generated 
a  complaisant  smile.  Having  folded  the  mortgageand 
placed  it  in  his  pocket,  the  stranger  turned  to  the  girl 
and  asked  her  to  guide  him  to  her  home, 

"  Escuse  me,"  she  said.  Iremuloui'ly  ;  "  I  should 
have  ofll-red,  but  I  was  and  aai  confused  with  glad- 
ness, and— oh,  I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  and  she 
burst  into  tears. 

Gently  th-?  young  man  soothed  her,  begged  her  not 
to  feel  herself  und^r  any  obligation,  and  then  put  her 
shawl  over  hc-r  shoulders  and  drew  hei-  from  the  room. 
In  silence  they  w.ilked  to  Abel  Eblc-y's  farm,  the 
stranger  appe.iring  reflective  and  even  sad  at  times, 
while  the  gii-1  glanced  into  his  face,  and  v.'ondered  and 
blessed  him  in  her  heart.  They  entered  t'ne  square 
sittingrot.m  :  they  saw  poor  Abel  Ebley  sitting  with 
his  hands  onhisknees,  andhis  si;;utless  eyes  rolling  up- 
ward as  if  in  prayer;  and  they  behel  .1  his  wife,  thin, 
pale,  and  worn,  seeking  to  encourage  him,  and  arouse 
his  trust  by  the  utterance  of  improbable  h.^pes, 

"  You  are  here  Mary,  child  ?  Yes,  you  are  here," 
said  Mr.  Ebley,  extending  his  hands  acd  shaking  his 
head.  "  What  did  the  judge  say  ?  Will  he  give  us 
time  V 

".No,  father,  but,  thank  God,  the  d&bt  is  paid.  Our 
home  is  our  own,  A  stranger,  with  love  for  mankind 
in  his  heart,  generously  gave  his  money  to  secure  our 
comfort."  And  Mary's  voice  quivered  and  broke,  and 
she  wept  again  for  joy. 

"Wliere  is  he — Oh,  child  did  y.'/a  tell  me  the 
truth  \"  and  a  look  of  painful  doubt  .swept  over  his 
face. 

"Oh,  please  speak  to  him,  sir,"'  said  the  maiden 
appealing  to  her  companion. 

He  moved  slowly  forward,  many  emotions  re- 
flected on  his  bright,  manly  face.  Ke  took  one  of 
ilrs.  EUey's  hands,  he  pu.shed  his  hat  from  his  b.-ow. 
and  then  he  gazed  afiectionateiy,  imploringly  upon 
her.  The  woman  felt  a  strange  thrill  go  through  her 
fr.ime,  her  heart  beat  faster,  and  then  in  a  husky 
voice  she  cried  : 

"  0  God  !    ily  son  !    My  Henry  !" 

'•  What !  my  boy  !  my  boy  with  the  blood  on  his 
back  I"  ejaculated  the  old  man  starting  to  his  feet,  and 
feeling  around  in  the  endeavour  to  place  his  hands 
upcn  him. 

Ye.?,  '  murmured  Henry  Ebliv  in  a  quivering  voice, 
"  Yes,  father,  mother,  I  am  here.  Yc.irs  h,ave  past, 
and  care  and  sojtow  have  followed  us  swiftly,  but 


your  child  has  returned  to  make  you  happy  as  long  aa 
you  live," 

"Lot  me  touch  him — oh,  let  me  touch  him!" 
moaned  the  father.  "I  never  felt  my  deprivation 
as  much  as  I  do  now.  Is  he  large,  is  he  bright,  has 
he  a  beard  '  Oh,  heaven,  give  me  eyesight  for  an  in- 
stant, that  I  may  see  my  boy  who  has  heaped  burning 
coals  of  fire  on  my  head." 

The  young  man  drew  near,  thrtw  his  arm  around 
his  neck,  and  gently  replied  ; 

*f  father,  I  never  bore  mahce.  You  thought  you 
were  doing  right.  But  father,  the  money  that  I  paid 
to-day  WR3  earned  with  my  pencil." 

A  deep,  choking  sob  burst  from  the  old  man's  Ii;,,3, 
and  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  while  his  foria 
trembled.  He  gently  stroked  his  son's  hair,  he  pressed 
kisses  upon  his  cheeks,  meantime  speaking  almost  in- 
coherently : 

"  God  took  away  my  mental  sight,  but  he  has  given 
me  instead  mental  vision  and  feelings  more  t^inder. 
Oh,  my  boy,  my  boy,  1  have  sufl^ered  enough.  ItseeL?s 
as  if  I  Couldn't  live,  Henry,  for  my  rew.ird  is  mor  j 
than  I  merit.  I  can't — can't  talk,"  and  his  he-ad  fell 
upon  his  son's  shoulder,  and  his  hands  wandered  ca- 
ressingly over  his  face,  and  the  hot  tears  from  those 
eyes,  closed  for  ever  from  tho  sunlight,  fell  thick  and 
last. 

"  Don't  cry,  father — don't,"  sobbed  Miss  Ebley, 
"  Oh,  what  should  we  have  clone  if  he  hadn't  come  '( 
Don't  cry,  father.  Henry  is  tail.  Listen  now,  and  it 
will  be  to  you  just  as  if  you  saw  him.  His  eyes  are 
larger  than  before  and  darker,  and  hia  ches'ks  are  ju.st 
a  little  red,  and  his  forehead  is  high.  His  lips  are  just 
as  red  as  ever,  father,  only  you  can't  see  them  as  well, 
for  he  wears  a  moustache ;  the  colour  of  his  hair  as  it 
used  to  be.  And  his  hands  are  white.  Father,  don't 
you  think  you  can  imagine  how  he  looks.'' 

"  Y*C3,  heaven  bless  'aim  !  I  can  see  him,  Sarah — > 
yes,  I  can  see  him.  The  noble  boy — the  child  with 
the  great  lieart  that  I  never  knew  until  this  hour.  -I 
won't  complain.    I  was  blinder  then  than  I  am  now." 

Kis  closing  words  threw  a  str.mge  awe  overthe  httla 
party,  and  they  could  not  but  feel  that  the  old  r&an 
had  gained  mentally  what  he  had  lost  physically.  For 
a  few  moments  .silence  reigned,  and  Mai-y  came  and 
s:it  down  between  her  brother  and  her  mother,  and 
gazed  with  gratitude  upon  the  former,  and  with  rt-- 
nev.  ed  joy  upon  the  latter. 

•'  Now  tell  me,  Henry — tell  me,  boy — how  yosJ 
have  lived,  and  what  you  have  done,  for  your  voice 
is  like  the  sky,  and  the  woods,  and  fair  earth,  to  mu. 
Speak,  Henry,  for  I  see  them  all  again  when  I  heaj 
you." 

"  I  have  little  to  tell,  father,"  replied  the  son,  ten- 
derly stroking  his  father's  brow.  "  I  have  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes,  I  liave  worked  unceas- 
ingly,and  now  I  have  £2,000  in'the  bank,  and  a  ste.idy 
income  of  five  hundred  a  year.  I  draw,  I  engrave  a!!?o, 
and  the  best  pu'olishers  in  the  land  give  me  all  I  can 
do.  I  am  very  thankful  for  my  success,  and  now  mora 
than  ever.  Y'oti  shall  live  in  the  city  with  me,  my  pa- 
rents ;  you  shall  seo  my  wife  and  my  child — a  bright, 
merry  boy,  six  years  of  age," 

''  No,  no,  Henry,  I  shan't  see  him,  but  I  shall  feel 
him,  and  he  shall  pull  my  whiskers,  and  call  me  grand- 
pa !    Ah,  this  is  a  happy  day — a  happy  day  I"  . 

Need  more  be  said  ?  Abel  Ebley  and  his  family 
now  live  with  Henry,  and  feel  joy  in  his  presence,  and 
hear  the  praises  of  his  genius  with  grateful  hearts. 


FORGET  AND  FORGIVE, 
After  havins  a  quarrel  'tis  wrong  to  bear  malice, 

Sinct;  we  know  for  spiit  milk  it  is  useless  to  grievei 
And  howev-.r  enormons  the  cause  of  the  rupture, 

Vr'e  L.ac'i'.ltl  try,  by  all  means,  to  forget  and  forgip"- 

Ic  is  awiiil  to  road  of  the  dre.idfal  disristers 

Vriii'.h  a:>cear  ii!  t'.ie  papers  we  ti.aily  receive  ; 
All  :"or  v.-r  nt  of  r.dliiriiig  to  thut  noble  maxim — 
X    If  you  quarrel,  strive  hard  to  forget  and  forgive. 

I  confess  there  aro  numberless  causes  for  qnarrel, 
Which  accrue  frcni  cjS'vnces  we  often  recsive; 

Y;t  v.lKi.ttv,.'!  ;)jc  c..i,.;tj,     s  :r,uld  quickly  be  ended, 
Aduia-:  to  it         u!.:  forget  aadi'orgivc. 

Coa)d      ..T:!y  irc.p  ciol  i.i.u  tr.Iic  time  for  reflection, 
V.'e  oi.tu'u'.  l'..^o  many  less  of  each  IioiTcrsto  Ri-ievc  : 

Ar  a  sot;.;  .lu!:i  I  ;r.v  to  viilue  tbat  lieart-soothing  blessi' 
Vi'hicli  \vc  all  :'aii;,hi,  enjoy,  who  forget  and  forgivu. 

I  intind  r.o  offence  by  this  brief  admouition, 
Ar.d  -iiicorely  ciitroat  you  tho  truth  to  believe; 

Eut  if  '-vhLi  .vis^'.  lit  )r.e  still  further  assure  you, 
J  ihali  cliijg  ro  th.it  maxim— forjet  and  forgive. 


Pr:xNY  Ba-vk,  1,>  and  20  Winetavern-street—Eanic  Hoars, 
every  dny  fruui  10  a  m.  to  5  p.m.  On  Monday,  Wcdbocsday, 
ai)d  S.ituniiiy  Eveniujs,  from  7  to  y,  £j  per  Cent,  on  D». 
posits  of  iix. 
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THE  PEHTNY  DESPATCH. 
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THE  SURPRISE  PARTY. 

"This  U  preposterous  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  William 
Loring,  as  he  glinced  over  the  newspaper,  while 
seated  at  the  breakfast  table  one  cold  ■winter  morn- 
ing. 

It  was  a  cosy  room,  •with  a  bright  coal  fire  spark- 
Ling  in  the  handsome  grate,  making  the  view  from  the 
large  French  window  look  infinitely  colder,  with  its 
white,  snow-covered  fields.  Mr.  William  Loring  wa« 
a  widower,  handsome,  rich,  and  jovial.  Opposite  to 
him  sat  his  handsome,  buxom  sister,  Marianne  Har- 
land,  a  widow  with  a  small  jointure  ;  and  by  his  side 
^as  his  niece,  Alice  Harland,  a  very  beautiful,  self- 
willed  girl  of  nineteen.  Six  years  ago,  when  his 
brother-in-law,  George  Harland,  a  poor  clergymani 
died,  William  Loring  offered  his  sister  andher  daughter 
a  home,  which  they  thankfully  accepted.  The  brother 
nnd  sister  were  very  fond  of  each  other,  and  the  three 
formed  a  very  happy  household,  their  only  point  of 
difference  being  the  aforesaid  Alice,  whom  her  mother 
petted  injudiciously.  This  her  brother  William  saw 
and  gently  remonstrated  about,  but  all  to  no  effect. 
When  Mr.  Loring  made  the  exclamation,  both  sister 
and  niece  looked  up,  though  neither  spoke,  waiting 
some  further  remark,  which  was  not  long  in  coming  : 

"  This  is  equally  preposterous  !  In  my  opinion  the 
pe  ople  of  Ashton  are  going  crazy." 

"  About  what,  William  ?" 

"  About  surprise  parties." 

"  What !  delightful  surprise  parties,  Uncle  Wil- 
liam ?" 

"  Do  you  think  them  delightful,  Alice  ?" 
.  "  Yes,  indeed,  uncle.  Only  think,  without  any  of 
the  trouble  of  writing  and  sending  invitations,  order- 
ing supper  or  music,  you  have  a  splendid  party.  Your 
friends  come  without  any  notice,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trouble.  I  wish  the  people  would  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  give  us  a  surprise.' ' 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  Alice  !  I  think  it  is  a  barbarous  cus- 
tom, perfectly  piratical.  You  look  at  only  the  bright 
side  of  things,  dear  Alice.  Look  at  my  picture.  I'm 
in  my  library,  smoking  a  quiet  cigar,  listening  to  the 
distant  sound  of  your  voice,  as  you  sing  some  of  your 
'  pretty  spngs  ;''your  mother  sits  near  you,  quietly  em- 
broidering, when  a  ring  is  heard  ;  the  servant  goes  to 
the  door,  expecting  to  usher  in  some  of  our  pleasant 
friends,  when  in  rush  perhaps  forty  people,  followed 
by  servants  carrying  baskets,  boxes,  tubs  of  ice  cream, 
and  nobody  knows  what.  Like  a  horde  of  Cossacks 
they  come  in,  disturbing  all  your  quiet,  take  posses- 
sion of  your  domicile,  pull  up  the  carpets,  upset  your 
china  closet  and  pantry,  and  half  craze  the  cook. 
Then  comes  dancing  and  feasting,  and  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  they  take  their  leave,  and  your 
house  is  a  perrect  scene  of  confusion." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Uncle  WQliam,  you  have  presented 
a  very  dreadful  picture  to  my  eyes,  but  I  still  keep  to 
my  own  view  of  the  affair,"  and,  whistling  to  htr  ca- 
nary, Alice  put  a  piece  of  sugar  betvreen  the  bars  of 
his  cage.  As  she  stood  on  a  cricket,  in  her  pretty, 
rich  carmine  merino  morning  robe,  she  looked  very 
charming,  and  her  uncle  could  not  help  glancing  ad- 
roiriugly  at  her. 

'•  Suppose,  uncle,"  and  the  girl  smiled  maliciously, 
"  the  Ashtonites  were  to  give  us  a  splendid  surprise 
party?" 

"  I  believe  I  should  be  tempted  to  shoot  the  first 
intruder." 

'•  Oh,  fie  !  \  ou  are  a  very  wicked  man,  Uncle  Wil- 
liam. I  should  be  delighted  with  one  ;  but,  if  they 
are  so  very  disagreeable  to  you,  I  shall  take  care  to 
spread  abroad  the  news,  so  that  any  evil-disposed  per- 
Bons  may  be  deterred  from  making  the  attempt." 

As  she  spoke,  Alice  jumped  down  from  the  cricket, 
and  ran  to  get  her  uncle's  overcoat,  hat,  and  cane,  for 
he  had  risen  from  the  table,  and  was  preparing  to  go 
out. 

"  William,  what  put  the  notion  of  surprise  parties 
into  your  head,  this  morning  ?"  asked  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Harland. 

"  Seeing  an  account  of  one  in  this  morning's  paper, 
the  seventh  this  month,  and  it  is  only  the  twentieth 
to-day.  It  is  a  perfect  mania  with  the  inhabitants  of 
this  hitherto  sane,  quiet  village.  Good  morning" — and 
^0  speaking,  William  Loring  left  the  house. 

His  sister  Mnri^nne  wntched  h'Ti.  r>s:  witb  a  nnir>k. 


firm  tread,  he  walked  down  the  avenue  le&ding  from 
the  house.  Her  eyes  grew  moist,  for  She  thought  of 
his  unvarying  kindness  to  her  all  her  life,  and  espe- 
cially since  she  had  been  a  inemVjer  of  his  household. 
Mrs.  Harland  wa-s  fast  losing  herself  in  tender,  grateful 
recollections  when  the  clear  voice  of  her  daughter 
brought  her  to  her  senses. 

"  Mother,  what  are  we  to  do  ?" 

"  AVhy  ?    What  has  happened  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  has  happened  yet,  but  will.  I  have  a 
suspicion  that  we  are  to  be  surprised  as  well- as  the  rest 
of  the  villagers,  and  this  vury  evening  !" 

"  What  has  put  that  notion  in  your  head,  child  ?" 

Alice  blushed,  hesitated,  and  at  last  spoke  as  if  in 
a  sort  of  desperation  : 

"  John  MarshaU  said—" 

"  You  have  not  been  associating  with  him  again, 
against  your  uncle's  express  wishes,  have  you  ?" 

Alice  blushed  still  deeper,  and  she  panted  as  she 
answered,  "  Yes,  I  have  too.  I  don't  see  why  I  should 
give  him  up,  just  because  uncle  happens  to  have  a  pre- 
judice against  the  poor  fellow.  You  yourself  say 
you  see  nothing  objectionable  in  him,  and  rather  like 
him." 

"  So  I  do,  Alice,  but  your  uncle  has  more  means 
than  either  you  or  I  of  knowing  the  character  of  the 
young  man,  and  he  says  that,  although  he  seems  gen- 
tlemanly and  refined,  his  tastes  and  habits  are  low." 

"That's  my  uncle's  nonsense.  He  dislikes  him  be- 
cause I  don't,  and  then  he  wants  me  to  hare  that 
stupid,  old-fashioned,  prosy,  bookish  partner  of  his, 
Sydney  Ellis,  who  has  only  his  handsome  eyes  and 
aristocratic  name  to  recommend  him.  I  can  tell  him 
he'll  never  be  my  husband,  if  I  stay  an  old  rnaid  all 
the  days  of  my  life." 

"Alice,  Alice!"  exclaimed  her  mother  as  she  listened 
to  her  daughter's  petulant  exclamations.  "Don't 
speak  so  decidedly.  If  you  love  John  Marshall,  I  am 
sorry;  yet,  unless  there  are  proofs  of  his  un worthiness, 
I  cannot  counsel  you  wholly  to  discard  him,  but  you 
can  treat  him  rather  coolly,  and  not  meet  him  so  fre- 
quently. I  have  an  idea  that  the  next  time  he  calls 
here  your  uncle  will  forbid  him  the  house — so  be  very 
careful  how  you  behave.  I'll  do  all  I  can  to  make 
your  uncle  look  favourably  on  the  suit." 

"  You  are  a  dear,  good  mother.  Now  just  listen  to 
what  he  said.  He  did  not  say  anything  very  particu- 
lar— yet  it  was  too.  '  The  first  night  the  moon  is  full 
your  house  may  be  too.'  Wasn't  it  prettily  said?  Just 
like  him." 

"  Really,  Alice,  I  see  no  way  of  avoiding  the  cala- 
mity, for  I  agree  with  your  uncle  in  thanking  surprise 
parties  a  perfectly  absurd  custom.  The  only  way  to 
escape  will  be  to  get  your  uncle  to  take  us  to  the 
theatre  to-night.  That  will  fix  everything  nicely. 
We'll  stay  in  the  city  over  night,  and  I  will  give  the 
servants  a  holiday.  The  party  will  come,  find  the 
house  shut  up,  and  be  obliged  to  go  away.  A  capital 
idea,  is  it  not,  Alice  ?" 

"  No,  mamma.  It  would  be  very  mean  to  serve  people 
so.  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  have  these  parties 
in  the  village,  and  uncle  must  abide  by  it  ;  for  my 
part,  I  think  they  are  delightful.'" 

"  They  may  seem  so  to  you,  having  only  attended 
them,  but  only  wait  till  they  come  here,  into  your  own 
house,  and  you  will  see  the  difference." 

"  I  shan't  have  long  to  wait,  mamma,  only  till  even- 
ing." 

"  Then  you  will  not  agree  to  my  plan  of  going  to 
the  city  ?" 

"  No,  indeed.    I'd  rather  stf.y  here." 

"  Well,  do  as  you  like,  but  I  hope  your  uncle  will 
not  be  very  angry,  or  that  the  house  will  not  be  turned 
topsy-turvy." 

The  day  seemed  endless  to  Alice.  She  practised 
some  of  her  most  brilliant  pieces  and  sweetest  songs  ; 
sewed  diligently,  and  yet,  when  she  looked  at  the 
mantel  clock,  it  was  only  tv,-o — time  for  her  uncle  to 
come  home.  She  stood  at  the  drawing-room  window, 
idly  drumming  with  her  ffngers  on  the  panes,  and  gaz- 
ing dreamily  down  the  avenue.  Suddenly  she  walked 
away,  and,  taking  a  seat  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
room,  began  to  work,  as  if  against  time. 

"  Most  t'tra  for  uncle,  Alice  ?" 

"  Yes,  he'll  be  here  in  a  few  seconds  ;  I  saw  him 
coining  up  the  avenue  with  that  bore,  Sydney  Ellis.  I 
don't  see  what  possessed  uncle  to  bring  him  home  to- 
d:iy,  of  all  days.  I  won't  have  much  to  say  to  him 
that  he'll  find  out." 

"  You  will  try  and  please  your  uncle,  Alice,  and 
behave  like  a  lady,"  gravely  sjioke  Mrs  Harland  ;  for 
although  she  too  often  weakly  yielded  to  her  daughter, 
she  wished  alwavs  to  have  Alice  please  her  uncle. 

A  ,tv,vi''r-  i'-  t>--  li:il!  T'-'l  ti,-  c'--'—  of  V- 


Loring,  then  a  little  pause,  and  the  door  opens,  and 
the  two  gentlemen  entered  the  cheerful,  elegant  room, 
their  faces  glowing  with  their  walk  in  the  cold  air! 
Mrs.  Harland  came  forward  to  welcome  the  comers 
but  Alice  only  rose,  bowing  stiffly  and  ghylv,  almost 
without  raising  her  eyes.  Sydney  Ellis  cauie  ufi  to 
her,  shaking  her  extended  hand  very  cordially. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Alice,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  lookicT  so 
well,"  and  the  voice  was  very  rich  and  musical,  and 
fraught  with  a  mournful  cadence,  as  he  turned  to  Mrs. 
flarl'and,  and  said  ; 

"  I  would  gladly  give  my  own  excellent  health,  if  I 
could  but  see  my  sister  Annie  looking  as  fresh  as  your 
daughter." 

"  How  is  your  sister  this  winter  ?"  hurriedly  asked 
Mrs.  Harland. 

'•'  She  looks  about  the  same  a«  usual  in  flesh,  she  is 
no  thinner,  but  much  paler  and  weaker.  She  fades 
daily." 

Just  then  the  dinner  bell  sounded,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment put  an  end  to  their  conversation.  But  there 
had  been  that  in  Sydney  Ellis's  voice,  which  had 
made  the  heart  of  Alice  thrill,  and  she  took  his  arm 
with  gentler  feelings  than  ever  before,  and,  seated 
opposite  to  him  at  the  table,  she  fovmd  herself  look- 
ing at  the  face  before  her  very  often. 

Sydney  Ellis  could  scarcely  be  called  handsome, 
for  his  features  were  irregular,  and  when  the  face  was 
at  rest,  the  eyes  lowered,  he  might  be  termed  actually 
homely,  but  call  up  a  smile  and  glance  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  face  was  transformed.  The  smile  was 
rare,  but  when  it  came  was  like  a  gush  of  sunshine, 
spreading  over  the  face,  and  lighting  up  the  dark, 
soulful  eyes.  More  than  once  during  the  pleasnnt 
meal,  Alice  saw  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  smile, 
and  felt  the  deep,  penetrating  glance  of  the  eyes. 
Every  time  she  looked  at  the  speaking  face,  she  felt 
a  strange  thrill,  a  great  softening  of  her  feelings  to- 
wards him.-  When  the  dinner  was  over,  and  they  ail 
had  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  Alice  felt  to  a 
great  degree  the  fascination  Sydney  unconsciously 
exerted  over  her.  In  vain  she  called  to  her  mind  the 
handsome,  regular  features  of  John  Marshall,  to 
whom  she  had  all  but  pledged  her  faith  ;  a  shudder 
almost  passed  over  her  as  she  thought  of  him.  At  last 
she  gave  up  the  attempt  and  entered  with  her 
whole  heart  into  the  conversation  of  her  gifted 
companion.  Just  before  six  o'clock,  Sydney  rose. 
He  must  go,  for  his  mother  was  going  out,  and  his 
sister  Annie  needed  his  company.  It  was  with  a  sigh 
of  regret  that  Alice  saw  him  rise,  and  as  he  stood 
speaking  to  her  uncle  she  glided  from  the  room.  Syd- 
ney Ellis  lingered,  hoping  she  would  return,  but  as 
she  did  not  he  took  his  leave.  As  he  opened  the  front 
door,  and  made  his  parting  salutation  to  Mr.  Loring, 
Alice  glided  up,  and,  putting  a  box  into  his  hand, 
said  : 

"  A  few  flowers  for  your  sister  Annie,  Mr.  Ellis. 
Good  bye;"  and  before  he  could  return  any  thanks 
she  was  gone. 

Mr.  Loring  walked  into  the  conservatory,  which 
—as  filled  with  flowers  in  full  bloom.  In  one  corner 
stood  a  beautiful  tea-rose,  the  especial  pet  of  Alice. 
A  smile  spread  over  the  handsome  face  of  the  old  man 
as  he  looked  at  it.  Its  only  blossom  was  gone.  As 
the  hours  flew  by  Alice  grew  restless  and  sad.  With 
her  whole  heart  she  dreaded  what  a  few  hours  before 
she  had  so  longed  for — the  surprise  party.  About 
half-past  seven  o'clock,  to  the  utmost  consternation 
of  Mr.  Loring,  his  house  was  filled  with  guests,  and 
in  a  little  while  the  parlour  carpet  was  covered  with 
a  white  cloth,  and  people  were  gaily  dancing,  and  a 
few  hours  later  the  dining-room  presented  a  festive 
scene.  In  the  middle  of  it  stood  a  large  table  co- 
vered with  a  snowy  cloth,  and  glittering  with  cut 
glass  and  silver,  and  loaded  with  all  the  delicacies  of 
the  season.  With  perfect  politeness  and  good  na- 
ture Mr.  Loring  treated  his  unwelcome  gijests, 
though  his  face  flushed  slightly  and  his  bow  was 
very  stiff,  as  he  received  the  dashing  John  Marshall. 
Alice  was  vexed  and  uncomfortable,  for  the  assiduous 
attentions  of  her  admirer  had  become  very  distasteful. 
The  face  she  had  always  thought  handsome  was  vapid 
and  bold,  .the  conversation  soulless  and  shallow,  and 
the  manners  she  had  always  liked  as  spirited  and  gay 
now  struck  her  as  bold  and  presuming.  In  vain  she 
endeavoured  to  shake  Mr.  Marshall  off,  but  she  had 
permitted  his  attentions  too  long  to  get  rid  of  him  so 
easily,  so  she  had  to  resign  herself  to  her  fate,  inwardly 
blamkig  herself  for  the  self-will  which  made  her  re- 
ject her  uncle's  affectionate  advice.  Aftersupper  Alice 
was  seated  at  the  piano  singing,  for  she  had  a  beauti- 
ful voice,  and  sang  with  taste  and  feeling.  By  her 
j-Vipctocd  ''■  obi  Marshall,  in  a  devoted  p.tt-'tude.  rradv 
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to  turn  over  the  haves  of  the  music-book,  or  murmur 
soft  nothings  in  the  no  longer  infatuated  ear.  As 
Alice  sung,  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  beheld  reflected 
in  the  mirror  opposite  to  her  the  form  of  Sydney  Ellis. 
Bis  eyes  were  fastened  with  a  look  of  infinite  contempt 
upon  her  companion,  and  Alice's  voice  trembled  in 
spite  of  herself  as  she  saw  that  contemptous  smile 
change  to  a  look  of  mournfulness,  as  his  eyes  rested 
upon  her  for  a  moment.  Cue  glance,  and  Sydney 
turned  and  left  the  room.  The  ."-ong  finished,  Alice 
rose,  and  with  a  weary,  hi;avy  heart  sought  the  solitude 
of  the  conservatory,  there  to  shake  ofl"  the  weight 
on  her  mind — to  analyse  her  feelings.  With  a  deep 
si?h.  she  seated  herself  upon  a  little  rustic  seat,  and 
unconsciously  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  A  voice 
which  caused  her  heart  to  thrill  sounded  close  beside 
her. 

"A  few  minutes  since,  I  .=^aw  Miss  Alice  the  cen- 
tre of  a  pay,  admiring  circle,  who  listened  almost 
breathlessly  to  her  sweet  singing — now,  I  find  her 
alone,  a  sigh  on  her  lips  and  tears  in  her  eyts.  What 
is  the  cause  of  your  trouble  .'"  asked  S3-duey  Ellis, 
while  almost  unconsciously  his  voice  grew  low  and 
tender. 

"  Acommon  and  not  very  gracious  cause  for  trouble," 
answered  Alice,  the  sadness  fading  away  from  her 
eweet  face — "only  dissatisfaction  with  myself  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  world.  But  how  is  it  that  I  find  you 
here?" 

"  My  mother  returned  early,  aud  I  wanted  to  thank 
you  for  the  beautiful  flowers  you  sent  my  sister.  You 
v/ere  gone  before  I  could  do  so  this  afternoon.  I 
didn't  e.xpect  such  a  company.  One  of  your  uncle's 
hated  surprise  parties." 

Alice  laughed  gently,  then  said  :  "  I  have  always 
liked  them — that  is,  those  that  I  attended,  but  when 
they  tvre  brought  home  to  you  they  are  less  pleasant. 
1  can  now  fully  agree  with  my  uncle.  But  I  must  re- 
turn to  the  drawing-room-^I  shall  be  missed." 

"  One  moment.  Miss  Ahce.  I  must  ask  you  one 
question,  and  believe  me,  if  it  seems  impertinent,  I 
can  give  you  a  reason  for  my  boldness,  which  shall  ex- 
cuse me." 

"  You  may  ask  the  question,  while  I  reserve  to  my- 
self the  liberty  of  refusing  to  answer  it,  if  it  is  too 
impertinent. 

'"Will  you  tell  me,  Alice,  if — if — Mr.  Marshall  is  or 
ever  will  be  aught  to  you  ?" 

"  No,  he  never  will  be.  I  must  go  now — your  ques- 
tion is  aniswered." 

■■  God  bless  you  !"  and  Alice  felt  her  hand  seized, 
and  a  warm  kiss  imprinted  on  it.  '"  I  must  speak  to 
you,  Alice,  now.  I  love  you — love  you  dearly.  Can 
I  hope  you  will  ever  love  me  in  return  V 

■'  Yes,  Sydney,  yes,"  and,  with  a  sudden  bound, 
Alice  sprang  from  him,  and  in  a  moment  more  was  in 
the  dra^ving-room.  She  had  been  in  the  room  but  a 
few  minutes  when  Mr.  Marshall  came  to  her  side. 

"  Your  pardon,  fair  Alice,  but  I  am  unexpectedly 
cabled  away.  Kave  I  your  gracious  permission  to  de- 
part '!" 

"  Yes." 

The  answer  was  courteous,  though  cold.  A  moment 
more,  and  she  was  rid  of  her  persecutor,  and  in  his 
stead  sto-id  the  man  she  loved.  Some  of  the  company 
were  dancing,  others  looking  at  collections  of  engrav- 
ings, others  were  conversing,  when  a  servant  burst 
into  the  room. 

'■'  Mr.  Loring  !  Mr.  Loring  !  Mr.  Marshall  has 
taken  all  the  silver,  and  your  beaC'Horse  and  buggy, 
and  gone  off.  The  coachman  has  gone  after  him,  but 
the  rascal  has  got  the  best  horse  and  ten  minutes' 
Btart  !" 

The  whole  room  was  in  confusion.  The  young  men 
of  the  party  who  came  in  carriages  set  off  in  pursuit 
of  the  villain.  Alice  sat  motionless,  covered  with  con- 
fusion, for  she  thought  of  her  own  wilfulness  and  her 
uncle's  words.  A  few  minutes,  and  the  house  was 
empty  of  all  its  guests,  save  Sydney  Ellis,  who,  step- 
ping up  to  Mr.  Loring,  asked  the  hand  of  Lis  niece. 
Alice  stood  before  her  uncle  covered  with  blushes, 
knowing  he  would  give  his  consent  to  the  match,  but 
dreading  what  he  would  have  to  say  about  the  surprise 
party. 

"  Take  her,  Sydney,  she  is  a  good  girl,  and  you  are 
worthy  of  her.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  I  laugh  to  think  that 
the  hated  party  has  done  me  such  a  good  turn.  It 
has  rid  the  village  of  a  great  scamp,  and  I  hope  fright- 
ened the  good  people  of  Ashton  out  of  the  notion  of 
having  any  more  surprise  parties." 


Perambclaiohs— P.Ledwidge,  manufaeiurer,  32  Amiens- 
street,  and 32  Lower  Ormond-^uay.  N.B.— Repaiis  promptly 


IRISHMEM  IN  AMERICA. 
Mr.  Peter  O'Leary,  who,  as  the  delegate  of  the 
Irish  Labourers'  Union,  proceeded  to  America  some 
months  ago,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
Irishmen  who  had  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  has  written  another  interesting  letter  to 
Mr.  Shackleton  Hallett,  giving  some  further  results 
of  his  tour.  Mr.  HuUett  has  taken  active  interest  in 
the  condition  of  Iri.-hmen  living  in  London,  aud  by 
his  assent  I  ani  able  to  forward  you  the  substance  of 
his  letter.  Haviiif  traversed  some  thousands  of 
miles  in  both  countries,  Mr.  O'Leairy  is  of  opinion 
that  the  condition  of  the  Irish  working  man  shows 
a  marked  improvement  in  cases  where,  instead  of 
remaining  in  the  large  towns,  they  have  gone  out  to 
the  open  land.  He  adds  that  an  organisation  is 
b^ng  constituted  for  the  express  purpose  of  advising 
emigrants  and  assisting  them  to  obtain  farms  for 
themselves  ;  and  that  the  Pacific  Railway  Company 
has  taken  up  this  idea,  and  has  despatched  an  agent 
to  the  eastern  centres  to  direct  attention  to  the 
large  tracts  of  rich  soil  yet  unoccupied  along 
the  line  of  that  railway  iu  the  Western  States.  This 
agent  is  an  Irishman  named  O'Dowd,  and  one  of  his 
purposes  is  to  draw  to  these  western  lands  Irish  emi- 
grants, to  whom  special  facilities  will  be  given  with 
respect  to  transit.  In  the  course  of  his  travels  Mr 
O'Leary  has  been  through  Manitoba,  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  and  bespeaks  very  hope- 
fully of  the  prospects  of  emigrants  doing  well  in  those 
parts.  The  particulars  upon  which  he  bases  this 
view  he  will,  of  course,  set  forth  when  he  returns 
to  this  country.  In  the  United  States  there  are,  he 
says,  many  wealthy  Irishmen,  who  are  prepared  to 
a.ssist  emigrants,  and  he  states  that  a  bill  is  to  be  laid 
before  Congress  next  session  for  the  purpose  of  incoi- 
porating  emigrant  aid  societies.  Mr.  O'Leary  antici- 
pates that  when  the  Canadian  Government  commence 
their  projected  Canada  Pacific  Railway  there  will  be 
great  demand  for  the  English  and  Irish  labourer,  and 
observes  that  there  the  emigrant  will  not  be  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  contractors.  The  Government  will  ex- 
ercise a  control  over  the  work,  aud  land  warrants  will 
be  given  to  the  workmen  for  certain  periods  when  the 
railway  is  constructed.  When  writing  this  letter — 
which  is  dated  Chicago,  November  13th — Mr.  O'Leary 
was  about  to  leave  for  •  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  after 
which  he  proposed  to  visit  Portland,  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia. 


THE  HAPPY  HOME. 
A  t'nousanrl  glowinp!  f.incies 
■  Come  thruuging  louiui  the  heart, 
Wherever  we  may  wander, 

Tn  grief,  or  pleasure's  mart, 
Witli  tl)0  memory  of  the  fireside 

Where  we  have  passed  our  youth. 
Have  met  life's  joys  and  sorrows. 

And  proved  affection's  truth. 
They  come  to  cUeer  and  lighten 

The  clouds,  if  they  ar  near. 
Or  give  new  bliss  to  lighten 

The  pleasant  hours  of  cheer. 

The  spirit  of  pure  friendship 

Has  reared  her  alt.ar  there, 
To  lessen  each  afilictiuu 

By  helping  it  to  share  ; 
To  make  the  burden  easy 

■Which  on  the  soul  is  cast. 
Or  make  our  skies  the  faiier 

■When  troublous  times  are  past 
To  cheer  each  lonely  moment 

By  love  and  kindly  care, 
Or  add  new  glow  and  brightness 

■When  earth  to  us  is  fair. 

iweet  home  !  although  a  hovel. 

No  monarch's  castle  gay 
Jould  dim  the  sweet  remembrance. 

That  cheers  the  darkest  day. 
So  future  fame  or  grandeur 

Can  cause  us  to  forget 
The  happy  scenes  we  knew  there. 

Whose  less  we  still  regret. 
Or  break  the  chains  that  bind  us 

To  loved  ones  passed  away. 
Although  life's  choicest  blessings 

Spring  up  around  oiu:  way. 

The  flowers  that  round  the  dooi\,«« 

Give  out  their  fairest  blouiu 
Fancy  yet  brings  arou  d  us 

With  all  the  old  perfume ; 
Our  parents  kindly  chiding, 

The  precious  words  of  love, 
■Will  never  cease  to  thrill  us 

Wherever  we  may  rove, 
But  guide  us  with  their  power 

Through  every  sce^e  of  strita 
Or  give  an  add&d  glory 

To  a  triamphant  life. 


•   DISASTER  IN  SWITZERLAND.' 

Some  details  respecting  a  recent  shocking  catas* 
trophe  on  Mont  St.  Bernard,  are  given  by  the  Juurnal 
de  Geneve.  On  the  23rd  ult.  it  was  rumoured  in 
Sion  that  a  frightful  accident  had  happened  at  a  few 
kilometres  from  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  This  rumour, 
unfortunately,  proved  to  be  well  founded.  On  the 
19th  ult.,  at  the  break  of  day,  a  caravan  composed  of 
twelve  Italian  workmen,  returning  to  their  country, 
left  the  Bouug  St.  Pierre  and  the  tavern  of  Proz,  where 
they  had  passed  the  night,  aud,  de.^pite  the  foul 
weather  and  difficult  state  of  the  roads,  attempted  to 
cross  the  mountain  pass  or  to  reach  the  refuge,  as  cir* 
cumstances  might  allow.  The  sky  was  dark,  and  there 
was  a  violent  snowdrift.  On  reaching  the  spot  known 
as  the  Montagne  St.  Pierre,  half-way  between  the 
starting  point  and  the  place  of  refuge,  they  were  joined 
by  two  monks,  preceded  by  the  convent  servant  and  a 
largs'sized  dog,  who,  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
monastery,  came  to  meet  the  travellers.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  drift  of  snow  became  intense.  Suddenly  a 
frozen  waterspout,  called  veura  in  the  language 
of  the  mountaineers,  whirled  through  the  air 
and,  whisking  up  the  fresh-fallen  snow,  enveloped 
the  travellers.  The  first  column,  composed 
of  five  Italian  workmen,  two  monks,  the  servant,  and 
the  dog,  disappeared  under  a  shroud  of  snow  several 
metres  thick  without  any  avalanche  having  fallen  from 
the  mountain  ;  the  seven  others  who  were  following 
were  stricken  down  by  the  same  cause  a  short  distance 
from  the  flnst.  A  deadly  sileuce  followed.  Suddenly 
the  seven  last  victims  buried  in  the  snow  succeeded  in 
emerging- from  beue«,th  the  white  surface.  They  were 
saved,  and  they  retun6*d  to  their  starting-place  after 
having  made  every  endeavour  to  rescue  their  ci^mradea 
from  the  grave  in  which  they  are  probably  at  this 
moment  of  writing  still  alive.  One  of  these  m«<i  suc- 
ceeded by  tlie  force  of  instinct  and  the  energy  of  de- 
spair  m  bre.aking  through  the  ice  piled  above  him.  It 
was  the  monlj  Contatfrom  Sembraucher.  He  dragged 
his  bleeding  limbs  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
grave  where  he  had  been  buried  for  several  hours,  and 
reached  the  first  hut  called  the  "  hospital,"  and 
situa'JL'd  close  to  the  Velan.  It  is  there  the  young 
monk  was  found  the  next  morning  nearly  insensible, 
after  having  been  27  hours  alone,  without  food  or  as- 
sistance of  any  kind,  by  his  brother  monks  of  the  con- 
vent who  had  come  to  look  after  the  victims  of  the 
accident.  How  had  they  become  aware  of  the  catas- 
trophe ?  The  dog  Tvncohad  succeeded  in  scratching 
through  the  snow  aud  found  his  way  back  to  the  con 
vent.  At  the  sight  of  this  noble  animal,  with  his 
bruised  and  bleeding  body,  the  monks  no  longer  had 
any  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  their  two  brethren,  and 
started  at  once  to  seek  for  them.  A  flask  of  spirits 
applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  only  survivor  of  this  scene, 
which  is  here  narrated  from  his  own  description,  re- 
stored him  to  life  for  a  brief  space,  for  a  few  minutes 
later  he  was  a  corpse.  His  colleague  and  six  other 
companions,  buried  beneath  the  veura,  have  not  yet 
been  found.  This  is  the  mo.^t  terrible  accident  wh-ch 
has  happened  on  Mont  St  Bernard  since  the  year  1S16. 


At  a  meeting  of  2,i)00  nailers  at  Bi  oomsgrove,  oa 
the  30th  ult.,  it  was  resolved  to  insist  on  an  advance 
of  ten  per  cent. 

A  Minister  Committed  Foe  Trial. — At  the  Bridg- 
end petty  sessions  on  thej2Sth  ult.  theRev.ReesPritch- 
ard,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  com- 
mitted for  trial  at  the  quarter  sessions  on  the  charge 
of  unlawful  assault.  The  case  arose  between  defend- 
ant and  a  shooting  party,  when  it  was  alleged  the 
former  threatened  to  shoot  the  complainant,  named 
Hay,  if  he  touched  a  hare  which  he  claimed. 

'The  Exploration  of  Australia,— It  is  stated 
that  intelligence  has  just  been  received  by  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  announcing  that  Mr.  John  Fos- 
ter  had  completed  an  extraordinary  journey  across 
Northern  Australia.  Starting  from  Champion  Bay, 
in  the  West,  he  has  successfully  passed  through  all 
the  unknown  districts  eastward  till  he  safely  reached 
the  telegraph  road  extending  from  Adelaide  to  Alice 
Falls. 

The  Earl  Dufferin. — We  are  able  to  state  that 
this  highly  popular  nobleman,  whose  administrative 
abilities  as  Governor-General  of  Canada,  have  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  well-merited  praise,  will,  ac- 
companied by  his  amiable  Countess,  visit  Clande- 
boye  in  the  month  of  May.  -We  are  sure  the  people 
of  the  district  wiU  give  Lord  Dufferin  the  hearty 
welcome  which  is  due  to  the  distinguished  position 

.  he  occupies,  and  will  testify  the  warmth  of  the  ^ee« 

\  tioa  ia  which  ha  ia^aU  i>»  yiera. 
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FIGHTING   THE  AIH, 


FLORENCE  SIABPvYAT, 

AUIilOK  OF 
"  Zoie's  Conflict,"  etc.,  etc. 

"  Give  me  sometliiiij  to  meet  and  to  fight, 
I  faint  V  ith  figUli'ug  these  thicks  of  air. " 

[all  eights  reseeved.] 
CHAPTER  IX. 

G£OFCE  WEST  IIAKLS  A  MISTAKE. 

Laurence  FaES  also  w-as  unusuallyrestlesE  thit  nig'at-, 
and  wheu  he  sprang  out  of  bed  the  next  morning,  and 
began  hurrring  on  his  clothes,  like  a  schoolboy  impa- 
tient to  commence  his  holiday,  tlie  sensation  of  escited 
anticipation  waB  so  new  to  him  that  he  stopped  short 
in  his  dressing  to  atk  himself  wh:it  it  -was.  There  are 
few  of  us  who  do  not  laugh  at  the  idea  of  lore  at  first 
eight,  and  hitherto  he  had  belonged  to  the  Lcaj'jrity. 
The  notion  that  a  man  could  allow  his  senses  to  get  to 
auch  the  mastery  as  to  perruade  him  to  believe  that 
in  a  fe';7  hours  he  had  fixed  upon  the  woman  who  was 
to  make  him  happy  for  life  was  to  Laurence  Fane  so 
utterly  absurd  th.it  he  had  never  tried  to  entertain  it 
To  his  mind,  the  feeling  that  preceded  affection  should 
be  entfrely  an  unconscious  one.  By  force  of  her  beauty 
or  amiability,  or  talent,  a  woman  should  creep  by  such 
email  and  slow  degress  into  a  aian's  heart  that  by  the 
time  he  discovered  the  fact  of  her  occupation  she  should 
have  gained  so  firm  a  footing  there  that  by  no  efi'ort 
of  his  OTvn  will  should  he  bo  able  to  displs,ce  her.  Love, 
as  he  pictured  it,  should  invariably  be  [)refiiced  by  a 
eteady-growiug  but  sure  esteem,  founded  on  some 
reliable  basis  of  character  or  disposition.  It  hail 
much  to  do  with  this  idea  that  his  own  heart  had 
remained  free  lio  long,  for  in  the  whirl  and  dissipation 
of  London  life  he  had  no  time  to  analyse  the  idiosyn- 
crasies  of  those  with  whom  he  was  thrown  in  contact) 
end  he  did  not  believe  in  the  capability  of  loving  with- 
out. Ha  did  not  know  that  l-jve  is  the  same  all  the 
world  o^-er,  and  its  apparent  variability  is  dependent 
on  the  disposition  that  receives  it.  Like  the  seed  in 
the  Bible,  on  some  ground  it  springe  up  without  rtot> 
and  v.'ithers  awiiy,  and  in  ethers  it  brings  forth  fruit  a 
hundred  fold.  In  some  soils  it  lies  'quiescent  for  weaks 
and  months  before  its  tender  blade  is  seen  to  appear  ; 
in  others  it  springs  up  in  the  morning,  and  is  a  spreading 
trea  before  night.  But  Laurence  Fane  did  not  solilo- 
quise thus.  He  did  not  even  suspect  that  he  h:id 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  universal  enemy  of  man.  He  only 
questioned  uneasily  why  he  should  put  himself  to  the 
inconvenience  of  a  hurried  toilet  in  order  to  meat 
"  those  girls"  again.  Yet  the  unanswerable  inquiry 
did  not  have  the  effect  of  making  him  relari  one  effort 
fcc>  get  down  stairs  as  early  as  possible.  Once  there  all 
ai-gument  viith  self  was  out  of  the  question.  Daisy 
looked  so  charmingly  coquettjsh  in  her  print  dress 
and  holland  apron,  imd  Margarita  was  so  willing  to  ac. 
company  them  wherever  they  wished  to  go,  and  to 
quietly  pleased'to  see  them  enjoying  themselves,  that 
he  had  been  dragged  round  the  cow  shed  and  thp 
stable,  and  forced  to  inspect  the  rabbit  hutches  and 
pigeon-houses  before  he  knew  wherehe  was.  He  walked 
more  and  talked  more  (so  he  said  afterwards),  during 
the  ramble  before  breakfast  on  that  eventful  morning. 
tLan  he  had  done  in  any  tweuty-four  hours  spent  at 
Maple  Farm  before. 

But  t!ieu  it  was  so  pleasant  to  follow  in  the  train  of 
those  two  l:ght-hearted_  girls  ;  to  hear  Daisy's  ceascli-ss 
flow  of  ch.xtter,  to  watch  her  caressing  the  happy  cows 
and  ho!  565.  and  to  mark  the  pride  with  which  her  cou- 
sin listened  to  her  eaucy  answers,  and  turned  to  citca 
%  sympathetic  glance  of  admiration  from  their  mutual 


friend.  He  suffered  himsjlf  to  be  led  thither,  acquics- 
cmg  in  all  his  companions  said,  and  scarcely  knowing 
that  he  acquiesced,  whilst  his  eyes  .were  fastened  upon 
Daisy's  speaking  countenance,  and  his  ears  drank  in 
each  word  of  her  liquid  voice.  And  yet  the  girl, 
strictly  speaking,  v.  as  not  so  much  handsomer  than 
her  cousin  ;  on  the  contrary',  although  her  colouring 
was  more  brilliant,  her  features,  when  analysed,  were 
not  so  good.  What  was  it  in  her  that  fascinatedhim  ? 
He  could  not  tell,  he  did  not  stop  to  think.  Only  a^ 
she  stood  there  laughing  at  him  from  undor  the  brim 
of  her  garden  hat,  her  clear  childish  eyes,  her  dewy 
I  /mouth,  her  soft  dimpled  face,  rd!  went  to  make  up  such 
!  a  picture  of  youth  and  innocence  and  purity,  as  it 
seemed  to  Laurence  Fane  he  had  never  seen  before 
She  was  like  a  fresh  sweet  rose  just  culled 
from  the  garden,  cool  and  sparkling  with  dew;  like  one 
of  her  own  white  pigeons  with  its  soft  shy  eye  and 
pouting  breast  ;  like  everything  that  breathed  of  the 
country,  and  home,  and  rest,  .ind  was  furthest  re- 
moved from  London  life,  and  hca-tsd  rooms,  and  artifi- 
ciil  glare.  She  was  a  new-  Experience  to  him.  From 
that  day  he  was  contented  only  in  her  presence,  and, 
restless  away  from  her  side.  If  she  went  for  a  walk 
with  her  cousin,  or  a  ride  with  her  brother,  he  fidgetted 
all  over  the  place  and  could  settle  to  nothing,  till  her 
return.  If  he  could  write  his  letters  sitting  at  the 
same  table  with  her,  or  read  a  book'  stretched  on  the 
sward  at  her  feet,  he  was  complet'jly  happy.  He  gave 
up  all  idea  of  going  back  to  town,  but  transacted  his 
business  there  by  letter,  established  a  v.-riting  table  in 
his  own  room,  and  settled  himself  down  a.<!  one  of  the 
family  at  Maple  Farm.  And  so  three  weeks  slipped 
away  almost  imperceptibly,  and  August  was  in  its 
wane. 

Daisy  herself  seemed  perfectly  unconscious  of  the 
conque.?t  she  had  made.  Whilst  Laurcncs  Fane  v.-as 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  intercept  her  if  she  ran  with 
a  message  to  the  stables  or  paid  a  solitary  visit  to  some 
cf  the  laV.'Ourers'  cottages,  she  never  appeared  to  guess 
his  reason  for  desiring  a  tdc-a-  tcfc  with  her,  and  was 
always  unwilling  to  engage  in  anything  in  which  Mar- 
garita did  bear  a  pai-t. 

The  tvx)  girls  were  so  devoted  to  one  anotheri 
they  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  share  and 
chire  alike  fi'om  their  iufmcy,  that  it  seemed  as 
though  coe  could  not  enjoy  a  pleasure  of  v.hich  tha 
other  did  not  partake. 

''Pvita,  my  darling,"  Dnisy  would  whisper,  as  she 
h'lDg  with  a  burning  face  over  her  cousin's  chair, 
"  Will  j-ou  come  outriding  with  me  to-day  3'' 

"  I  thought  the  filly  was  lame,  Daisy." 

"  Po  she  is,  but  I  h  ive  coaxed  George  to  lend  me  his 
horse,  so  you  cm  take  that  if  you  like  and  I  will  rid© 
the  pony." 

And  where  do  you  want  to  go  ?" 

'  Oh I  nowhere  in  particular," — hesitatingly — "only 
it  would  be  nice,  wouldn't  it 

"  Very  nice,  my  darling  ;  but  I  have  your  new  mus" 
lin  to  finish  for  Sunday,  and  it  -will  never  be  ready  un- 
less I  can  work  at  it  this  afternoon."' 

'  Kever  mind  themushn,  Rita-— I  can  wear  my  silk 
for  once  in  a  way — but  come  out  riding." 

'■  And  v.-hy  this  great  anxietj-,  Puss  ?  '^'^"hat's  in  the 
wind  now     said,  Margarita,  smiling. 

Daisy  reddened  still  more. 

"  '^7•.>thing's  in  the  wind,  but?[r.  Fane  w.^nts  to  see 
Gorse  Bottom,  and  I  won't  go  without  you." 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Fane  is  going,  is  he  ?"  and  Mnrg;inta  be- 
came at  once  setious.    "  Well,  I  should  like  it  of  all 

things,  of  course,  Dai^y— cnlj--  '' 

"  Only — what ;" 

"  Your  diess-— you  see — I  ought  not  to  give  up  duty 


:r  pleasure,  I'm  ufi-aid.  ' 
"  Oh,  ycu  must — you  shall  give  it  up,"  cried  Daisy, 


impetuously.  "  I  don  t  care  a  pin  about  the  dresg, 
and  I  ehall  go  and  order  the  horses  at  once.  Say, 
you'll  go— dear,  sweet  darling,  Margarita,  do  say  you'll 
go  with  your  own  Daisy.'' 

And  Margarita  Hay,  nothing  loth,  would  kiss  the 
dear  f.ice  upturned  to  hers,  and  would  yield  the 
point. 

This  was  all  vei^  delightful  to  Daisy,  and  perfaap» 
to  her  cousin,  but  it  was  anj-thing  but  delightful  to 
Laurence  Fane.  He  wanted  to  g«t  Daisy  all  alone, 
that  he  might  imbue  her  with  a  few  of  the  notions 
that  wtre  flouting  through  his  own  mind.  He  had 
questioned  himself  several  times  since  that  first  morn- 
ing, and  answered  tho  question  pretty  plamly,  and  left 
off  speculating  on  his  feelings  or  their  cause.  He 
knew  that  he  wiis  in  love  now.  That  he  had  com. 
mitted  the  incredible  folly  of  falhng  in  love  at  fiitfe 
sight  wifh  a  charming  and  lovejble  girl,  and  that  if 
his  love  were  not  lieturned  he  should  go  back  to  towa 
a  very  miserable  and  unfortunate  man,  He  saw  that 
Daisy,  if  cojmisant  of  the  passion  she  had  awakened* 
was  very  shy  of  gi%-ing  him  opportunities  of  declaring 
it,  or  ascertaining  her  feelings  on  the  subject,  and  bsw 
could  he  speak  until  she  had  done  so  ?  Yet,  try  a  she 
would,  he  could  not  manage  to  procure  a  private 
mterview  with  the  girl.  From  breakfast  to  dinner,  and 
from  dinner  to  supper,  Margai  ita  Hay  was  always  by  her 
side.  And  it  was  not  Margarita's  fault  cither.  It  was 
Daisy  who  would  not  leave  her  cousin,  but  ran  after 
her  hke  a  bleating  lamb  wherever  she  went,  and  ap- 
peared to  take  delight  in  seehig  his  look  of  disappoint- 
ment whenever  he  was  cheated  of  a  few  moment! 
alone  with  her.  At  last  Laurence  Fane  grew  dis. 
contented  and  gloomy.  He  chose  to  believe  that 
Margarita  West  knew  of  his  attachment  and  waj 
amusing  herself  at  his  expense,  and  he  did,  what 
most  men  under  the  chcumstances  would  have 
done — ha  sulked.  George  West  was  the  first  to 
perceive  it — dear,  honest  George  West,  who  could 
not  bear  to  see  any  change  in  his  friend's  demeanour. 

"  Fane,  my  dear  fellow,  what's  up  ?  I  am  afraid 
you  must  be  getting  tired  of  us." 

"  What  should  have  put  such  an  idea  into  your 
head !" 

"  You  are  so  unlike  yourself.  I  have  hardly  heard 
yo'or  voice  the  last  two  days,  and  jiour  face  is  as  long 
as  a  hatchet.  AVhat's  the  matter  ? " 

"  Nothing,  I  assure  you." 

'■It  can  t  be  nothing.  Have  you  had  a  row  with 
anybody.  Are  either  cf  the  girls  at  the  bottom  of 
it  ■' 

Dear  old  Greorge  had  no  more  idea  of  asking  Liu. 
rence  Fane  his  "  intentions  "  than  of  asking  him  to  fly 
to  the  mocn,  but  the  litter  chose  to  take  it  ia  that 
hght. 

"Well,  since  you  put  the  question  so  pertinently 
George,  I  wiU  answer  you  with  frankness.  One  of  the 
girls  >s  at  the  bottom  of  it.  I  find  I  have  seen  mora 
of  Margarita  than  is  good  for  me.  I  love  her,  and  I 
want  to  ask  your  father's  consent  to  my  addressing 
her.'' 

'■  You  love  Margarita  I "  said  George  West,  and  then 
there  was  silence  between  them. 

"  The  idea  does  not  seem  agreeable  to  you,"  said 
Laurence  Fane,  presently. 

Still  his  friend  made  no  answer. 

'•' Ge-orge,  old  fellow,  I  shall  be  awfully  cut  up  if 
you  make  any  objection.  If  there  is  any  obstaile  ia 
the  w3j  you  shouldn't  hive  thrown  me  with  her  as 
you  hiie  done.  Here  have  I  been  left  for  three  weeks 
constantly  in  her  company,  and  I  defy  any  mm,  who 
has  no  pivs'ijus  attachment,  to  see  her  as  J  ha^e  S4?a 
her  ard  net  love  her.'' 

"  Oh  .'  doubtless.  She  is  an  e^scellent  girl,  we  all 
know  that — but — tut — youmuEtforgive  me,  Faoej  for 
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eeeiniDg  so  queer  about  it,  but  I  must  say  you  have 
taken  rce  very  much  by  surprise." 

'■'  Do  you  think  your  father  will  make  any  serious 
objection  r' 

"I  cannot  say.  I  don't  know  how  he  ■will  ever  make 
■up  his  mind  to  part  with  her." 

"  But  it  must  come,  sooner  or  later,  and  you 
know  that  my  birth  and  means  are,  to  say  the  lea(5t  of 
thorn,  on  a  par  with  the  average.  Also  I  hope  that  I 
am  not  calculated  to  make  a  worse  husband  than  the 
generality  of  men." 

'•'Oh  !  it  is  not  that  ;  you  mistake  altogether.  Have 
you  spoksn  to  her  yet  ?" 

"  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity.  The  cousins  are 
to  constantly  together,  there  is  no  speaking  to  one 
alone.  For  aught  I  know,  she  may  have  the  greatest 
aversion  for  me  !" 

George  West's  face  brightened. 

"  Hardly  that,  my  dear  Laurence,  but  girls  have 
their  fancies,  you  know,  and  Margarita  has  been  reared 
in  the  country.  I  hardly  know  ho-.v  she  would  like  a 
town  life." 

"  I  would         her  like  it." 

"  She  has  always  appeared  most  interested  in 
country  pursuits.  She  is  the  right  hand  of  Maple  Farm, 
you  know." 

"  Hardly  so  much  so  as  her  cousin,  surely." 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken.  Daisy  takes  her  share, 
of  course.  It  would  be  very  unfair  if  she  did  not  do 
60,  hxit  Margarita's  work  is  of  far  greater  importance.'' 

"  But  that  is  just  what  I  said.  Miss  May  is  so  much 
help  t'j  her  uncle  that  I  think  he  might  manage  to 
Epare  me  his  daughter." 

George  Vi'est  veered  round  and  seized  his  friend  by 
the  hands. 

"  Is  it  of  Daicyyou  have  been  speaking  all  this  time?" 

"  Of  whom  else  should  it  be  ?' '  demanded  Laurence, 
surprised,  in  his  turn. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  fellow.  I  am  so  glad.  I  am  so  tho- 
roughly delighted.  I  never  heard  any  nervs  that  pleased 
me  so  much.  And  you  cure  for  Dai-^^y?  For  my  pretty 
E-auoy  sister  ?  JIj'  dear  Laurence,  how  good  you  are. 
There  is  no  one  in  the  ■u'ide  world  I  should  have  liked 
to  give  her  to  so  much." 

The  sudden  chauge  in  hi.5  demeanour  so  startled 
Laurence  Fane  that  at  first  he  hardly  knew  how  to 
reply, 

"  I  .;m  ve)-y  much  obliged  to  you,  George,"  he  said, 
ss  soon  as  he  had  recovered  himself  ;"  buti  cannot 
imagine  how  you  can  have  made  sTich  a  mistake.  I 
thought  Isaid  so  plainly  th:it  I  was  in  love  ■wdthDaisy." 

"  But  you  call  her  '  Mrrgarita  '  my  dear  fellow,  and 
we  never  call  her  r.uything  but  '  Daisy.'  When  you 
said  3Iargarito  I  thought  of  course  that  you  meant  the 
— the  other  one." 

"  I  never  think  of  her  except  as '  Margarita,'  "  re- 
plied Fane,  musingly.  Kicknames  are  all  very  well 
f(_>r  everyday  use,  but  when  one's  deepest  and  most 
sacred  feelings  are  involved,  even  so  innocent  a  jest 
eeems  mockery.'' 

Gf  orgs  West  made  no  comment  on  this  remark. 
Eis  own  mind  had  been  set  rest,  and  he  had  not 
the  necessary  sentiment  wherev.-itli  to  follow  his 
friend's  train  of  thought. 

"  Fancy  your  liking,  Daisy  !  By  Jove,  how  luckily 
things  do  turn  out.  Hy  father  will  be  in  no  end  of  a 
wsy  about  it,  I  can  tell  you.  Ke  ha.?  never  looked  to 
her  manying  any  one  above  a  farmer." 

He  will  not  be  so  unwilling  to  give  hor  to  me,  do 
you  mean,  as  though  I  ■were  to  atk  him  for  his  niece  ?" 
nidFane.  meaningly. 

■' She  IS  not  half  th"  use  to  him,  you  see,"  replied 
George,  with  some  degiee  of  contu.'ion.  "  Howtvei, 
go  yourself,  and  ask  him  v.-hat  he.  thinks  about  it. 
You  will  find  him  in  the  little  back  p.r.'lour.  ' 

"  Biit  1  h.ive  not  yet  spoken  to  youv  sister,  re- 
mea-.ber." 

?Iy  father  will  bc-a!l  the  better  pleased  if  you  ask 
h'.ipen;.:.ssie!i  tirst.  It's  an  old-fashioned  custom,  you 
know,  ind  he's  an  old-tn.-hiciied  fellow  :  and,  how- 
ever it  turns  out,  he  v.'ill  alwny.s  tbipk  of  it  .;i  a 
gre-t;t  comphrjent." 

■"You  encour.nge  ffii^  soniuch,  George,  that  I  will  go 
Jt  enee,  for  this  sitscensc  is  killinfr  mei   When  I  think 


of  her  fresh  heart  and  mind  and  her  lovely  face,  and 

 but  there,  it's  no  use  tantalising  myself  with 

conjectures.  I  will  go  and  dash  into  the  subject  at 
once." 

••  And  mind  you  call  her  by  her  right  name,"  cried 
George,  laughingly,  as  they  parted  company." 

CHAPTER  X. 

DAIST  CEIES  FOE  NOTHING. 

Farmer  'West  had  but  one  objection  to  make  to 
Luurence  Fane's  proposal  for  his  daughter — the  un- 
certainty of  his  j.Tofessional  income.  Our  hero  natu- 
rally tried  to  argue  him  out  of  this  idea. 

"  It  is  a  very  general  notion,  sii',  that  a  literary  man's 
earnipgs  are  more  uncertain  than  those  of  a  clerk  or  a 
merchant,  or  indeed  of  men  of  any  profession.  You 
depend  on  your  brains  for  your  daily  bread,  people  say. 
Take  away  your  brains  and  where  are  you  '!  5Iy  an- 
swer, is,  take  away  the  brains  of  any  man  and  where 
is  he  ?  It  is  true  that  the  workhouse  provides  for  the 
pauper,  and  a  liberal  government  pensions  off  her  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  sailors  with  a  pittance  that  helps  to 
starve  them  out  of  the  world  as  quickly  as  possible  ; 
but  who  provides  for  the  paralysed  doctor,  the  con- 
sumptive clergyman,  the  insane  merchant  ?  These 
men  must  depend,  as  I  do,  on  the  mercy  of  Providence. 
God  has  gifted  me  with  health  and  strength  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  brains.  So  long  as  they  last,  they 
shall  not,  only  work  for  your  daughter's  maintenance, 
but  lay  up  something,  I  trust,  to  provide  for  her  in 
case  of  my  death.  And  if  my  brains  fail  me,  I'll  use  my 
hands  and  every  power  that  I  possess  for  her  support. 
I  ca'a  say  no  more." 

"  You  have  .^aid  quite  enough,  Mr.  Fane,"  replied 
the  old  farmer,  warmly.  "  You've  been  frank  with 
me  and  I'll  be  frank  with  you.  I've  been  a  working 
man  ail  my  life,  and  I  shall  be  a  working  man  till  my 
death,  ily  only  property  consists  of  the  farm,  which 
goes  to  George,  for  I  hadhoped  Daisy  would  have  mar- 
ried a  man  of  property  too,  with  something  (that  is 
to  say)  that  he  could  settle  on  her.  But  if  she  likes 
you,  I've  nothing  to  say  against  it.  You're  of  better 
birth  than  ourselves,  and  move  in  a  better  position,  so 
that's  something  gained  ;  and,  with  respect  to  provid- 
ing for  the  girl  in  case  she  has  the  misfortune  to  lose 
you,  why,  if  you  insure  your  life  for  a  couple  of  thou- 
bind  pounds  or  so,  I'll  come  down  with  five  hundii'ed 
on  the  wedding  day,  and  that's  the  most,  I'm  afraid,! 
can  do.'' 

"  It  is  more  than  I  expected,"  said  L:iui"ence  Fane, 
"  If  you  give  your  daughter  to  me,  Mr.  West,  it  is  all 
that  I  d'.sire.  But  she  knows  nothing  of  this,  remem- 
ber.   She  may  refuse  to  have  anything,  to  say  to  me." 

"  Oh,  she  guesses  all  about  it,  I'll  bet,  the  sly  jade. 
Women  are  fickle  creatures,  sir.  They  read  us  much 
more  clearly  than  we  can  read  them.  I  ■warrant  you 
have  but  to  ask  her." 

"  I  \\i.*h  I  could  believe  it.  But  Daisy  has  given  me 
no  reason  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  she  rather  seems 
to  avoid  being  left  alone  with  me  than  otherwise." 

"  Did  you  ever  watch  a  fielded  filly  come  up  to  a 
feed  of  corn  ?"  said  Mr.  West.  "  How  she  arches  her 
neck  and  twists  her  quarters,  and  plays  all  manner  of 
pranks,  keeping  her  eye  well  round  t  he  corner  the  while, 
on  the  look-out  for  the  halter.  Bless,  you  it's  just 
the  same  with  girls.  They  want  the  halter,  sure 
enough,  but  they're  not  to  be  caught  all  of  a  sudden. 
'Tis  the  way  of  the  sex." 

"  Ah,  I  shall  have  to  come  to  you  for  insitruction, 
I  pee,"  said  Fane,  laughing,  and  the  old  man,  nothing 
loth  to  be  thoTight  an  authority  on  the  subject,  de- 
clared his  v;il!iugness  to  teach  him  all  he  knew,  and 
'"  v,•ish^d  him  good  luck  in  his  wooing." 

It  was  not  brought  to  a  climax  so  speedily,  though, 
as  the  father  had  anticipfrted  or  the  lover  had  ho^jed. 

Daisy  was  open  to  a  confidential  conversation,  and 
not  averse  to  flattery,  but  directly  it  came  to  anything 
of  a  closer  nature,  she  took  fright,  and  ran  away,  the 
fact  being  that  she  had  never  been  made  love  to  be- 
fore.   The  first  attempt  seemed  a  complete  failure. 

The  old  firmer  had  retired  to  bed  ;  George  had  gone 
into  the  f  Dioking-rocm  ;  ■the  girls  were  about  to  mrmiit 
t:'."  ;:t.iir:a=o  to  their  chamber,  Jlargirita  Hay  having 
aiir.'idy  g  iiiied  the  landing. 

■■  .Stiy  oue  moment,'' said  Fane  imploringly,  as  he 
det .'  ined  Dai.sy 's  hand. 

'■  What  for  ""  returned  the  girl,  aloud. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you.' ' 

"  Whit  about '!  Oh  I  bow  you  do  wrcneh  my  hand. 
Do        ihiiik  I  have  no  brne.s  to  'be  hurt  ''" 

'■  LiAijy,  loj  darling,  don't  tjlk  so  lou'J  ,  you'll  wake 
uncle,  "  said  Margarita  from  over  the  top  bannister. 

"  Theie  !  I  m'ust  go,  you  see,  or  I  shall  get  into  a 
gcraiie/' 


He  let  her  mount  a  few  stairs  whilst  he  retreated  to 

the  parlour. 

"  Miss  West !  Miss  West !"  he  called  loudly  thence 
a  moment  afterwards. 

"  Oh  !  what  does  that  pest  want  ?  Just  listen  to 
him,  Rita,  ba'wling  the  house  down.  Hub — s — s^L," 
she  continued,  in  an  emphatic  whisper,  what  is  it, 
Mr.  Fane  ?  you  musn't  make  such  a  noise." 

'■  Come  downstairs.  You've  left  something  behind 
you." 

"  It  doesn't  signify." 

"  It  signifies  very  mucli.  You  must  come  and  fetch 
it." 

"  It  can  wait  till  to-morrow  morning." 
"  It  can't  wait." 
"  It  shall  !" 

"  Daisy  my  dear,  why  don't  you  go  down  and  fetch 
it,  whatever  it  may  be,  instead  of  arguing  with  Mr. 
Fane  over  the  bannisters  ?" 

"  Because  I  don't  see  why  I  should  go  do^wn  at  hii 

bidding." 

"  Don't  be  a  goose,  but  go.    I  want  you  to  come  to 

bed,  it  is  getting  so  late." 

"  I  have  come,"  said  Daisy  in  the  most  dignified 
manner,  as  she  entered  the  darkened  parlour,  "  be- 
cause Rita  asked  me  to  do  so,  and  not  because  you  did. 
And  now  where  is  this  wonderful  thing  that  I  have  left 
behind,  and  what  is  it  ?" 

"  It  is  my  heart,  darling,"  exclaimed  Laurence  Fane 
passionately,  as  he  caught  her  in  his  anus,  "  that  has 
Ijeen  longing  and  burning  to  speak  to  you  for  daya 
past.    Oh,  Daisy,  say  that  you  like  me  a  little." 

But  the  energetic  action  alarmed  and  offended  her. 

"  Mr.  Fane,  how  can  you  ?  how  dare  you  ?  How 
very  rude  you  are,"  she  said  hurriedly,  as  she  twisted 
herself  out  of  his  grasp  ;  "  and  to  say  I  had  left  some- 
thing behind  too.  It  is  not  true  ;  it  is  not  right.  You 
are  very  unkind.  I  shall  tell  Rita,"  Daisy  finished 
with  a  gasp,  as  she  turned  and  left  him  standing  there 
alone. 

But  she  did  not  tell  Rita. 

"  It  was  a  mistake — it  was  only  ids  nonsense,"  she 
said  in  answer  to  her  cousin's  inquiries  ;  but  she  sat 
thoughtfully  before  her  glass  thinking  of  the  "  mis- 
take" long  after  Margarita  had  gone  to  sleep.  She 
wondered  why  he  had  said  it,  and  what  he  meant,  and 
whether  he  would  mention  it  again,  and  whether  he 
could  possibly  mean  

She  met  Laurence  Fane  with  a  bright  bloom  on  her 
cheek  the  next  morning,  but  he  had  interpreted  heF 
action  as  annoyance  and  dislike,  and  resolved  into  his 
former  gloom  in  consecpjence. 

Now  it  was  the  cousin's  turn  to  comment  on  the 
change  in  his  behaviour. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  with  Mr.  Fane  ?"  re- 
marked Margarita  a  few  days  afterwards.  "  He  has  lost 
all  his  fun.  You  haven't  been  quarrelling  ■with  him, 
have  you,  Daisy  ?" 

"  I  1  quarrelling  ?"  repHed  the  younger  girl, 

confusedly,  "  why  should  I  ?" 

"  I  hope  he  is  not  home-sick,"  said  Rita,  thought" 
fully. 

"  He  must  go  home  some  day,"  replied  the  other. 

The  idea  oppressed  both  of  them,  and  for  a  while 
they  were  silent. 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  ■visi- 
tors in  such  a  quiet  house  as  ours,"  said  Margarita, 
presently,  ''it  makes  one  miss  them  so  dreadfully  when 
they  are  gone." 

"  Yet." 

"When  they  have  mixed  as  freely  with  the  family 
a.s  Jlr.  Fane  has  done  too.  they  seem  almost  to  become 
part  of  it,  and  there  must  be  a  certain  blank  left  when 
it  lireaks  up  again.  He  has  been  here  nearly  two 
months.'' 

'■  Yes." 

"H  cams  the  end  of  July,  and  this  is  the  fifteenth 
of  September.  He  says  he  must  be  in  town  again  by 
the  first  uf  October." 

"  BoPr.  h 

Ami  then  we  shall  have  to  spend  our  days  together 
Tir-.i^y.  What  dull  company  we  shall  seem  for 
e  iLh  i.tly.  after  having  enjoyed  his  delightful  conver- 
se ti;'U.'  And  jLu-gaiitafell  to  thinking  with  her  head 
lieiit  o-.-';r  her  work. 

In  a  few  minutes  it  struck  her  as  strange  that  Daisy 
should  not  an.sv.  er  her.  She  looked  up.  Daisy  was 
gone.  She  had  slipped  away  through  the  open  door 
in+o  the  garden  before  the  house. 

There  w.is  a  loud  thi'obbiug  motion  going  on  inside 
Da;sy  s  bosom,  and  a  buzzing  in  her  ears  which  she 
ceuldu  t  account  for,  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of.  So 
she  employed  herself  in  curling  certain  flowers,  and 
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she  had  not  the  slightest  notion  whether  they  were 
roses,  or  carnations,  or  gilly  flowers  that  she  honoured 
with  her  preference. 

"  For  whom  is  that  charming  bouquet  ?"  said  a 
voice  near  her.  She  started.  Laiu-ence  Fane  was  in 
the  arbour  surrounded  by  a  pile  of  newspapers,  and 
smoking. 

'■  For  no  one  in  particular." 

'■You  wasteful  girl.  Haven't  you  picked  more 
ilowers  this  morning  already  than  you  know  what  to 
io  with  ?" 

"This morning  !"  she  answered  vaguely,  and  raising 
iier  eyes  to  his. 

"  Holloa  !  what's  this — you've  been  crying." 

"  I  haven't,"  she  said  boldly,  with  a  woman's  first 
impuhe  to  save  her  pride. 

That's  a  storv,  Daisy  ;  you  have.  AVhat  was  it 
for  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

'"  That's  another  !  No  woman  eries  without  know- 
ing the  cause.  Tell  me,"  he  added,  more  softly,  "  has 
anything  distressed  you  ?" 

The  tenderness  of  his  tone  made  the  tears  come  in 
good  earnest.  They  filled  Daisy's  tell-tale  eyes  and 
coursed  silently  down  her  cheeks.  The  sight  of  them 
made  Laurence  Fane  forget  how  she  had  met  his  first 
advance.':. 

"My  darling,"  he  exclaimed  earnestly,  "you  are 
really  unhappy.  Oh,  Daisy  !  if  you  knew  how  un- 
happy it  makes  me  to  see  you  so.  I  am  afraid  you 
were  angry  with  me  the  other  evening." 

"  No.    I  wasn't .  ,"  she  answered,  catching 

her  breath  like  a  sobbing  child. 

"  Then  show  me  I  am  forgiven  by  telling  me  what 
distresses  you  now — any  quarrel — any  annoyance — 
any  disappointment  ?" 

To  all  of  which  queries  Daisy  could  only  shake  her 
hsad,  whilst  she  strove  to  gulp  down  her  rising  enio- 
tion.  Laurence  Fane  had  drawn  her  into  the  arbour 
by  this  time,  and  taken  a  seat  by  her  side. 

"  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  me, has  it  ?"he  inquired 
presently. 

She  was  about  to  shake  her  head  again,  but  stopped. 
He  observed  the  hesitating  action. 

"  Has  it?  My  dearest  child!  But  what?  "Who  has 
dared  to  say  anything  to  you  against  me?" 

She  would  not  answer  at  first,  but  he  dragged  the 
truth  from  her. 

"  They — they — say,"  gasped  Daisy,  with  a  very  red 
face,  "  th.at  you  are  going  back  to  London  soon,  and 
1  think  it  will  be  vci-y  dull  without  you,  and  so  does 
3Iargarita.    That's  all." 

Laurence  Fane's  countenance  underwent  all  sorts  of 
changes.  He  guessed  the  truth  now,  the  truth  for 
■vi'hich  he'^h^id  been  waiting,' but  he  had  had  no  idea 
that  when  it  came  it  would  so  overwhelm  him  with 
delight.  He  felt  as  though  Heaven  had  opened  at  his 
feet. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  the  reason,  Daisy,  dear,  dear  Daisy, 
The  reason  is  because — j'ou  love  me!" 

(To  be  Continued.) 


FATEFUL. 
There  is  an  isle  girt  by  tumultuous  seas, 

Although  in  beauty  it  is  wond'rous  fair, 
The  very  sighing  of  whose  snmrner  breeze 

Conveys  a  vague  suggestion  of  despair. 

The  sun  may  shed  its  beams  of  liquid  gold. 
And  bathe  it  in  a  flood  of  heavenly  light ; 

But  underneath  the  glitter  is  the  cold. 
Gaunt  spectre  of  inevitable  blight. 

The  ghost  of  Freedom  transient  visits  pays 
Its  f,atal  shores,  in  mockery  and  scorn ; 

KeproachfuUy  it  points  to  other  days, 
Ere  ireason  lived  or  bigotry  was  bom. 

No  fair  escutcheon  can  she  proudly  claim — 
Its  archives  red  with  traitors'  blood  are  signed. 

Dishonoured  thus,  it  stands  without  a  name— 
A  land  to  sure  aud  swift  decay  consigned. 

The  womb  of  its  mysterious  future  bear? 
^0  germ  of  hope,  to  glad  its  coming  morrow ; 
Too  deeply  pregnant  with  its  chronic  cares 
To  hope  for  other  heritage  than  sorrow. 

Becker  Bros.'  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is  a 
combination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains  all 
that  is  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  GreatGeorge's- 
bii  eet,  Dublin. 

The  Globe  is  authorised  to  deny  the  statement  that 
3ir  Charles  Russell  has  acce^ited  a  colonial  aBpoiot- 


THE  POLISH  SLAVK 

GaiVy  opened  the  bright  summer  morning  on  the  i 
grey  feudal  turrets  of  Castle  Tekeli,  th»  rcoidence  of 
the  old  Count  Alexis  Tekeli,  that  Cfowned  a  rooky 
eminence,  and  was  embosomed  in  the  deep  secular 
forests  of  Lithuania.  Tlie  court-yard  was  a  scene  of 
joyous  noise  and  gay  confusion  ;  for  the  whole  house- 
hold was  mustered  for  the  chase.  Half  a  dozen  horses, 
gaily  caparisoned,  were  neighing,  snorting,  aud  paw- 
ing the  ground  with  hot  impatience  ;  a  pack  of  staunch 
hounds,  with  difficulty  restrained  by  the  huntsmep, 
mingled  their  voices  with  the  neighing  of  the  steeds  ; 
while  the  slaves  and  relatives  of  the  family  were  all 
busy  preparing  for  the  day's  sport.  Count  Alexis  was 
the  first  in  the  saddle  ;  aged,  but  hale  and  vigorous, 
he  was  as  alert  and  active  as  a  young  man  of  five-and- 
twenty. 

"  Whepe  are  my  daughters  ?"  he  exclaimed  im- 
patiently, as  he  drew  on  his  buff  gauntlets.  "  The 
sun  is  mounting  apace,  and  we  should  not  lose  the 
best  portion  of  the  day." 

As  if  in  reply  to  his  question,  a  tall,  dark-haired 
girl,  of  elegant  figure  and  stately  bearing,  appeared  by 
his  side,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  groom,  mounted 
her  prancing  grey  palfrey. 

"  This  is  well,  Anna,"  said  the  count.  "  But  where 
is  Eudocia  ?    She  must  not  keep  us  waiting." 

"  Eudocia  declines  to  be  of  our  party,  father,"  re- 
plied the  girl. 

''  Pshaw  !"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  she  will  never  have 
your  colour  in  her  checks  if  she  persists  in  moping  in 
her  chamber,  reading  old  legends  and  missals,  and  the 
rhymes  of  worthless  minnesingers.  But  let  her  go.  I 
have  one  daughter  who  can  live  with  the  hunt,  and 
see  the  boar  at  bay  without  flinching.  Sound  bugle 
and  forward." 

Amid  the  ringing  of  silver  curb-chains,  the  bayins 
of  hounds,  and  the  enlivening  notes  of  the  bugle,  the 
calvacade  aud  the  train  of  footmen  swept  out  of  the 
courtyard,  aud,  descending  the  winding  path,  plunged 
into  the  heart  of  the  primeval  forest.  The  dogs  and 
the  beaters  darted  into  the  thick  copsewcod,  and  soon 
the  shouts  of  the  huntsmen  and  the  fierce  bay  of  the 
dogs  announced  that  a  wild  boar  had  been  found  and 
started.  On  dashed  the  merry  company.  Count  Alexis 
leading  on  the  spur.  The  Lady  Anna  soon  found  her- 
self alone,  but  she  pressed  her  palfrey  in  the  direction 
of  the  sounds  of  the  chase  as  they  receded  in  the  dis- 
tance. 'Suddenly  she  found  herself  in  a  small  clear- 
ing, and  drew  her  rein  to  rest  her  panting  steed.  She 
had  not  remained  long  in  her  position  when  she  heard 
opposite  to  her,  a  crashing  among  the  branches,  and 
the  nest  moment  a  huge  wild  boar,  maddened  with 
pursuit  and  feaming  with  rage,  broke  into  the  open- 
ing, and  spraug  directly  towards  her.  Her  horse,  ter- 
rified at  the  apparition,  reared  so  suddenly  that  he  fell 
backwards,  throwing  his  rider  heavily,  aud  narrowly 
missi-ng  crushing  her.  Springing  to  his  feet,  he  dashed 
wildly  away  with  flying  mane  and  rein,  while  the 
lady  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  infuriated  animal,  faint 
and  incapable  of  action. 

At  that  critical  moment,  a  young  man,  in  the  livery 
of  the  count,  dashed  before  the  prostrate  form  of  the 
lady,  and  dropping  on  one  knee,  levelled  his  short 
spear,  and  sternly  received  the  charge  of  the  boar. 
Though  the  weapon. was  well  directed,  it  shivered  in 
the  grasp  of  the  young  huntsman,  and  though  he 
drew  his  short  sword  with  the  rapidity  of  thought, 
the  boar  was  upon  him.  The  struggle  was  short  and 
fierce,  and  the  young  huntsman  succeeded  in  slaying 
the  monster,  but  not  until  he  had  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  arm  from  the  tusks  of  the  boar.  Heed- 
less of  his  sufferings,  however,  he  ran  to  a  neighbour- 
ing rivulet,  and,'.filling  his  cap  with  water,  returned 
and  sprinkled  the  face  of  the  fainting  girl.  In  a  few 
moments  she  revived. 

Her  first  words,  uttered  with  a  trembling  voice, 
were,  "  Where,  where  is  the  wild  boar  ?" 

"  'There,  lady,"  said  the  huntsman',  pointing  to  the 
grizzly  carcass  of  the  monster.  "  His  career  is  ended." 

"  And  it  is  you  who_have  saved  my  life  ?"  exclaimed 
Anna,  with  a  grateful  smile. 

"  I  did  my  duty,  lady,"  repUad  the  huntsman. 
"  But  who  are  yi^  sir  ?    Let  me,  at  least,  know 
your  name,  that  I  ro^y  remember  you  in  my  prayBi:e." 
M}[nsimQ  ii  Mlmael  Erlits.:  though  your  ejee, 


lady,  may  never  have  dwelt  on  one  so  lowly  as  myaelf, 
I  am  ever  in  your  father's  train  when  he  goes  to  the 
chase.  I  am  Count  Tekeli's  slave,"  he  added,  casting 
his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"A  slave?  and  bo  brave — bo  handsome  ?"  thought 
the  Lady  Anne  ;  but  she  gave  no  utterance  to  the 
thought. 

At  that  moment  the  count  rode  up,  followed  by  two 
or  three  of  his  retainers,  and,  throv^ing  himself  from 
his-  hor6e,'clasped  his  daughter  in  his  arms. 

"  My  child,  my  child  !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  thank  God 
you  are  aUve  !  I  saw  your  horse  dash  past  me  rider- 
less, and  flew  to  your  assistance.  But  there  is  bipod 
upon  your  dress." 

"  It  is  my  blood,"  said  the  slave  calmly. 

"  Yours,  Michael  ?"  cried  the  count,  looking  round 
him.  "  Now  I  se^  it  all— the  dead  boar,  the  broken 
spear,  your  bleeding  arm.  You  saved  my  daughtfir's 
life  at  the  risk  of  your  own." 

''  The  life  qf  a  slave  belongs  to  his  master  and  his 
master's  family,"  answ.erfd  Michael,  calmly.  "  Of 
what  value  is  the  existence  of  a  serf  ?  He  belongs 
not  to  himself.  He  is  of  no  more  account  than  a 
horse  or  a  hound." 

"  Say  not  so,"  said  Count  Alexis,  warmly,  "  Mi- 
chael, you  are  a  slave  no  longer.  I  will  directly  make  out 
your  manumission  papers.  In  the  meantime  you  shaU 
do  no  menial  service  ;  you  shall  sit  at  my  board,  if  you 
will,  and  be  my  friend,  if  you  will  accept  my  friend- 
ship." 

■The  eagle  eye  of  the  young  huntsman  kindled  with 
rapture.  He  essayed  to  speak,  but  the  words  died 
on  his  tongue.  Falling  on  his  knees,  he  seized  the 
count's  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips  and  heart. 
Tekeli  raised  him  from  his  humble  posture. 

"  Michael,"  said  he,  "  henceforth  kaeel  ouly  to  your 
Maker.  And  now  to  the  castle  ;  your  hurt  needs  care." 

"  Willing!  ,  "  said  the  young  man,  '■  would  I  have 
shed  the  best  blood  in  my  body  to  obtain  my  freedom." 

"  Ho,  there  !"  said  the  count  to  his  squire.  "  Dis- 
mount, and  let  Slichael  have  your  horse.  And  bring 
after  us  Michael's  dearly-earned  hunting  trophy.  He 
has  eclipsed  us  all  to-day." 

Michael  was  soon  in  the  saddle,  riding  next  to  tho 
Lady  Anna,  who  from  time  to  time  turned  her  coun- 
tenance beaming  with  gratitude  upon  him,  and  ad- 
dressed to  him  words  of  encourag«meut  and  kindness, 
for  her  proud  and  imperious  iiature  was  entirely  sub- 
dued and  changed,  for  the  time,  by  the  service  he  had 
rendered  her. 

When  the  cavalcade  reached  the  castle,  they  found 
the  Lady  Eudocia,  the  count's  eldest  <^ughter,  wait- 
ing to  receive  them.  She  heard  the  Tecital  of  the 
morning's  adventure  with  deep  interest,  but  a  keen 
observer  would  have  noticed  that  she  seemed  less 
moved  by  the  recollection  of  her  sister's  danger,  tha.n 
bj'  the  present  condition  of  the  wounded  huntsman. 
It  was  to  her  care  that  he  was  committed,  as  she  was 
skilled  in  the  heahng  art,  having  inherited  the  know- 
ledge from  her  mother.  She  compelled  Michael  to 
give  up  all  active  employment,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  succeeded  in  efi"ecting  a  complete  rcstor*. 
tion  of  the  wounded  arm. 

Count  Tekeli  treated  the  young  man  with  the  kind- 
ness of  a  father,  losing  all  his  aristocratic  prejudices 
in  a  generous  sense  of  gratitude.  Splendidly  attired, 
promised  an  honourable  career  in  arms,  if  he  chose  to 
adopt  the  mihtary  profession,  his  whole  fortun" 
changed  by  a  fortunate  accident,  Michael  was  happy 
in  the  intimacy  of  the  two  sisters.  He  now  dared  to 
aspire  to  the  hand  of  her  whom  he  had  saved,  and 
whom  be  loved  with  all  the  intensity  of  a  passionate 
nature.  Thus  weeks  and  months  rolled  on  like  minutes, 
and  he  only  waited  the  deHvery  of  his  manumission 
papers  to  join  the  banner  of  his  sovereign. 

One  dayman  eventful  day  indeed  for  him — he  re- 
ceived from  Eudocia,  the  eldest  sister,  a  message,  in- 
viting him  to  meet  her  in  a  summer-house  that  stood 
in  a  small  garden  connected  with  the  castle.  Punctual 
to  the  hour  named,  he  presented  himself  before  her. 

"Michael,"  said  she,  extending  her  hand  to  him, 
"I  sent  for  you  teU  to  you  a  secret." 

Her  voice  was  so  tremulous  and  broken  that  the 
young  man  gazed  earnestly  into  her  face,  and  saw  that 
she  had  been  weeping,  atid  now  with  difficulty  sr.p- 
pressed  her  tears. 

"  Nay,"  said  she,  smiling  feebly,  "  it  will  not  be  a 
secret  long,  for  I  must  tell  it  to  my  father  as  soon  as 
he  returns  from  court  with  the  royal  endorsement  te 
your  nsanumission.    I  am  going  to  leave  you  alL" 

"To  leave  us,  lady  ';" 

"  Yes.    I  am  going  to  take  the  veiL" 

"  You,  Eo  beautiful,  eo  yousg  !    It  cannot  be." 

l[  Alas  1  f  outtu  beAutK^  ax^  ineufficieixt  to  wcv 
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happiness.  The  world  may  be  a  lonely  place,  even 
to  the  young  and  beautiful.  The  eloister  is  a  still  and 
sacred  haven  on  the  road  to  a  better  world." 

"  And  what  has  induced  you  to  take  this  step  ?  I 
have  not  noticed  hitherto  any  trace  of  sorrow  or  weari- 
pess  in  your  countenance." 

"  You  were  studying  a  brighter  page  —the  fair  face 
cf  my  sister.  Start  not,  Michael ;  I  have  divined  your 
Becret.  She  loves  you,  Michael;  she  loves  you  with  her 
whole  soul.  You  will  wed  her  and  be  happy  ;  while 
1-K — ".  She  turned  away  her  face  to  conceal  her  tears. 

The  young  man  heard  only  the  bUssful  prediction 
that  concerned  himself  ;  he  noted  not  the  pangs  of  her 
who  uttered  it. 

"  Dearest  lady,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  have  rendered 
me  the  happiest  of  men  !"  and  dropping  on  his  knees, 
he  seized  her  hand,  and  covered  it  with  kiises. 

"  Hark  !"  said  Euducia,  in  alarm.  ''  Footsteps  !  We 
RTe surprised.  I  must  not  be  seen  here?"  and  with 
these  words  she  fled. 

Michael  sprang  to  his  feet.  Before  him  stood  the 
younger  daughter  of  Count  Alexis,  her  eyes  flashing 
ore,  her  whole  frame  quivering  with  passion.  He  ad« 
ranced  and  took  her  hand,  bat  she  flung  it  from  her 
fiercely. 

"  Slave  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  dare  you  pollute  with 
yonr  vile  touch  the  hand  of  a  high-born  dame — the 
daughter  of  your  master  ?" 

"Anna,  what  means  this  passion?"  cried  Michael 
in  astonishment. 

"  Silence,  slave !"  cried  the  imperious  woman. 
■'  What  ho,  there  1"  she  added,  stamping  her  foot. 

Who  waits  ?" 

Half  a  dozen  menials  sprang  to  her  call. 

"  Take  this  slave  to  the  court-yard  1"  she  cried, 
vehemently.  "  He  has  been  guilty  of  misbeht?Vior.  Let 
him  taste  the  knout,  and  woe  be  to  you  if  you  spare 
him  !  Away  with  him  I  Rid  me  of  his  hateful  pre- 
sence !" 

While  Michael  was  subjected  to  this  hateful  punish> 
ment,  the  vindictive  i?irl,  still  burning  with  passion, 
fought  her  sister.  What  passed  between  them  may 
be  conjectured  from  what  follows." 

Michael,  released  from  the  ban  is  of  the  menials, 
stood,  with  swelling  heart  and  burning  brow,  in  one  of 
the  lofty  apartments  of  the  castle.  He  had  felt  no  pain 
from  the  lash,  but  the  ignominy  of  the  punishment 
burned  into  his  very  soul,  [consuming  the  image  that 
had  been  in  his  inner  heart  for  years.  The  scales  had 
fallen  from  his  eyes,  and  he  now  beheld  the  younger 
daughter  of  the  count  in  all  the  deformity  of  her  moral 
nature — proud,  imperious,  passionate,  and  cruel. 

"  These  are  flattering  words,  lady." 

A  door  opened.  A  female,  with  cfishevelled  hair  and 
a  countenance  of  Jtgony,  rushed  forward,  and,  throw- 
ing herself  at  his  feet,  embracing  his  knees  convul- 
sively. 

It  was  Anna ! 

"  Oh,  Michael !"  she  cried,  "  forgive  me — forgive 
me  !  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  the  pain  I  have 
inflicted  upon  you." 

"  I  have  suffered  no  pain,"  replied  Michael,  coldly. 
"  Or,  if  I  did,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  slave  to  bear  pain. 
Tou  reminded  me  this  morning  that  I  was  still  a 
slave." 

"  No,  no.  It  is  I  that  am  your  slave  !"  cried  the 
lady,  "  Your  slaAe — body  and  soul.  Behold  I  kiss 
your  teet  in  token  of  submission,  my  lord  and.  mas- 
ter I  Michael,  I  love  you — I  adore  you  I  I  would 
kisB  your  burning  wounds,  and,  oh,  forgive  me,  for- 
give,me." 

Michael  raised  iter  to  her  feet,  and  gazed  steadily  ia 

her  countenance. 

"  Lady,"  said  he,  "  I  loved  you  years  ago,  when,  as 
a  boy,  I  was  only  permitted  to  gaze  on  you,  as  we 
gaze  on  the  stars  that  we  may  worship,  but  never  pos- 
sess. It  was  this  high  adoration  that  Jefined  and  en- 
nobled my  nature — that,  in  the  mire  of  thraldom, 
taught  me  to  aspire — taught  me  that,  though  a  slave' 
I  was  yet  a  man.  Through  your  silent  influence,  I  was 
enabled  to  refine  my  manners,  cultivate  my  mind,  to 
fit  nayseK  for  the  bounteous  freedom  which  Heaven 
has  in  store  for  me." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Anna.  "  You  have  made 
yourself  all  that  can  render  a  woman  happy.  There 
is  not  a  noble  in  the  land  that  can  boast  of  accom- 
plishments like  yours,  and  you  are  beautiful  as  a  yir- 
gin's  dream  of  angels." 

They  come  from  the  heart,  Michael." 

*  You  have  told  me  what  I  am,  lady.  Now  hear 
■what  1  require  in  the  woman  I  would  wed.  She  must 
be  beautiful,  for  beauty  should  ever  mate  with  beauty ; 
high-born,  for  the  lowly  of  birth  are  aspiring,  and 
never  wed  their  equals  :  ypt  abnvo  nil.  gentle,  womRnly, 


kind,  forgiving,  afiectionate.  No  un.sexed  Semitarois 
or  Zenobia  for  me."  > 

"  I  will  make  myself  all  that  you  desire.  Michael." 

"  We  cannot  change  our  natures,"  replied  Michael, 
coldly. 

■'  But  you  will  forgive  me  ?" 

"  I  am  not  now  in  a  condition  to  answer  you.  Smart- 
ing with  indignation  I  can  ill  suppress,  I  cannot  com- 
mand the  calnmess  requisite  to  reply  in  fit  terms  to 
the  generous  confidence  of  a  high-born  lady.  Retire  to 
your  own  apartment,  lady,  for  your  father  is  expected 
momently,  and  I  must  see  him  first  alone." 

Anna  kissed  the  hand  of  the  slave,  and  retired  slowly, 
A  lew  minutes  afterwards,  the  gallop  of  a  horse  was 
heard  entering  the  court-yard,  and  this  sound  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  appearance  of  Count  Alexis,  who  thirew 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Michael,  and  pressed  him  to 
his  heart : 

"  Joy,  joy,  Michael  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  You  are 
now  free — free  as  air  ?  Here  are  the  documents  ;  my 
slave  no  longer — my  friend  always.  And  as  soon  as 
you  choose  to  join  the  service,  you  can  lead  a  troop  of 
the  royal  cavaliers." 

Michael  poured  out  his  thanks  to  his  generous  master. 

'■  And  now,"  said  the  count,  "  to  touch  upon  a 
matter  nearer  still  to  my  heart.  Since  the  adventure 
in  the  forest,  I  have  loved  you  as  a  son.  To  make 
you  such  in  reality  would  be  to  crown  my  old  age 
with  happiness.  My  daughters  are  acknowledged  to 
be  beautiful — fitting  mates  for  the  proudest  in  the 
land.  I  offer  you  the  hand  of  her  you  can  love  the 
best,  make  your  election,  and  I  doubt  not  her  heart 
will  second  my  wishes  and  yours." 

"  My  noble  friend,"  said  Michael,  "  I  accept  yovsr 
ofier  gratefully.  You  have  made  me  the  happiest  of 
men.  You  will  pardon  me,  I  know,  when  I  confess 
that  I  have  dared  to  raise  my  eyes  to  one  of  your 
daughters.  Without  your  consent,  the  secret  should 
have  been  hidden  for  ever  in  my  own  heart,  even  had 
it  consumed  it." 

Count  TekeU  shook  the  hand  of  the  young  man 
warmly,  and  then  summoned  his  two  daughters.  They 
obeyed  promptly.  Both  were  agitated,'  and  bent  their 
eyes  upon  the  floor. 

"  Count  Tekeli,"  said  Michael,  speaking  in  a  calm, 
clear  voice,  "  I  have  a  wordto  say  to  this  your  younger 
daughter,  the  lady  Anna." 

As  her  name  was  uttered,  the  young  girl  raised  her 
eyes  inquiringly  to  the  face  of  the  speaker. 

"  Lady,  but  now,"  said  Michael,  "you  solicite'd  my 
forgiveness  on  your  knees." 

"What  1"  cried  the  count,  the 'blood  mounting  to 
his  temple,  "  a  daughter  of  mine  solicit  on  her  knees 
forgiveness  of  one  so  late  my  more  than  vassal — my 
slave  I    What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?" 

"  It  means,"  cried  Michael,  kindling  as  he  spoke, 
"that  this  morning,  during  your  absence,  count — nay, 
a  half  hour  before  your  returs — this,  your  younger 
daughter,  in  a  moment  of  ill-founded  jealousy  and 
rage,  and  usurping  your  virtual  rights — rights  you 
l»ad  yourself  annulled — doomed  me  to  tho  knot — jea, 
had  me  scourgd  by  menials  in  the  courtyard  of  your 
castle." 

"  How,"  cried  the  count,  addressing  his  daughter, 
"  dared  you  commit  this  infamy  on  the  person  of  my 
fiiend,  the  saviour  of  your  hfe  ?" 

"  I  did,  I  did,"  cried  Anna,  wringing  her  hands. 

"  And  you  asked  me  to  forgive  you,"  said  Michael. 
"  You  ofiered  me  your  hand,  and  begged  me  to  ac- 
cept it.  My  answer  is — never,  never,  never  !  The 
moment  you  laid  the  bloody  scoxorge  upon  my  back, 
you  lost  your  hold  upon  my  heart  for  ever.  I  were 
less  than  a  man  could  I  forgive  this  outrage  on  my 
manhood.  I  saved  your  life — you  repaid  it  with  the 
lash.  It  is  not  the  lash  that  wounds;  it  is  the  shame. 
The  one  eatss  into  the  living  flesh  ;  the  other  into 
the  living  heart.  Wee  you  ten  times  more  lovely  than 
you  are,  you  would  ever  be  a  monster  in  my  eyes." 

The  tears  that  coursedjfreely  down  the  cheeks  of  the 
Lady  Anna  ceased  to  fall  as  Michael  ceased  to  speak. 
A  deep  red  flush  mounted  to  her  temples,  and  her 
eyes,  so  lately  humid,  shot  forth  glances  like  those  of 
an  angry  tigress.  She  turned  to  the  count. 

"  Father,"  said  she,  "  will  you  permit  a  baseborn 
slave  to  use  such  language  to  your  daughter  ?" 

"  Silenoe  !"  said  the  old  man.  "  His  heart  is 
nobler  than  yours.  More  measured  terms  could  not 
have  passed  his  lips.  I  should  have  despised  him, 
had  he  felt  and  said  less.  Get  thee  to  thy  chamber, 
and  in  penitence  and  prayer  relieve  thy  conscience  of 
the  sin  thou  hast  committed." 

The  Lady  Anna  retired  from  the  apartment  with  a 
haughty  air  and  measured  step. 

"  Lady,"  said  Michael,  apDroacbine  Eudooi'a.  "  be- 


tween your  sister  and  myself  there  is  a  gulf  impas- 
sable. If  ever  I  can  foi-give  her,  it  must  be  when 
those  sweet  and  tender  eyes,  tha.t  speak  a  heart  all 
steeped  in  gentleness  and  love,  have  smiled  upon  my 
hopes,  and  made  me  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
Dearest  Eudocia,  wiU  you  accept  the  devotion  of  my 
heart  and  life  ?' ' 

He  took  her  hand  ;  it  trembled  in  his  gra,sp,  but 
was  not  withdrawn.    She  struggled  for  composure  for  ; 
a  moment,  and  then,  resting  her  head  upon  his 
^onlder,  wept  for  joy. 

The  nuptials  of  Michael  and  Eudocia  were  soon  cele- 
brated. A  brilliant  assemblage  graced  the  old  castle 
on  the  occasion  ;  but  long  before  the  solemnization, 
the  count's  younger  daughter  had  fled  to  a  convent  to 
conceal  her  anger  and  disappointment. 


THE  VOICE  OF  NATURE. 

The  summer  wood  had  spread 

Shadows  around  my  head — 

"  Curtains  they  are,"  I  said, 
Hung  dim  and  silent  about  the  house  of  prayer, 

Softly  among  the  limb.s. 

Turning  the  leaves  of  hymns, 
I  heard  the  winds  and  asketl  if  God  were  there. 
No  voice  replied,  but  while  I  listening  stood. 
Sweet  peace  made  holy  hushes  through  the  wood 

With  ruddy,  open  hand, 

I  saw  the  wild  rose  stand 
Beside  the  green  gate  of  the  summer  hills, 

And  pulling  at  her  dress, 

1  cried,  '  ■  sweet  hermitess, 
Hast  thou  beheld  Him  who  the  dew  distils'" 
No  voice  replied  ;  but  while  I  listening  ben^ 
Her  gracious  beauty  made  my  heart  content. 

Tlie  moon  in  splendour  shone — 

"She  walketh  heaven  alone, 
And  seeth  all  things,"  to  myself  I  musci.f 

"  Hast  tliou  beheld  Him  then. 

Who  hides  himself  from  men 
In  that  great  power  through  nature  interfused  ?" 
No  speech  made  answer,  and  no  sign  appeared. 
But  in  the  silence  I  was  soothed  and  cheered. 

Waking  one  time,  strange  awe. 

Thrilling  my  soul  I  saw 
A  kingly  splendour  round  about  the  night  i 

Such  cunning  work  the  hand 

Of  spinner  never  planned  ; 
The  finest  wool  may  not  be  washed  so  white.' 
"  Hast  thou  come  out  of  heaven  ?"  I  asked  ;  and,  tor 
The  snow  was  all  the  answer  of  the  snow. 

"  Then  my  heart  said,  "  Give  o'er; 

Question  no  more,  no  more. 
The  wind,  the  snow-storm,  the  wild  hermit  flower, 

The  illuminated  air, 

The  pleasure  after  prayer, 
Proclaim  the  unoriginated  Power. 
The  mystery  that  hides  Him  here  and  there 
Bears  sure  witness  He  is  everywhere.". 


At  Kingston  assizes  on  the  28th  ult.,  Alfred  and 
John  Hayes  were  sentenced  to  fifteen  and  seven 
years'  penal  Bervii,ude,  and  20  lashes  each,  for  robbery, 
with  violence,  at  Kingston  fair.  The  prisoners'  female 
friends  created  a  scene  in  court  on  sentence  being 
delivered. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  having  prohibited  Dr.  Co- 
lenso  from  preaching  in  Corfax  Church,  Oxford,  on 
the  29th  ult.,  the  rector  of  the  church  read  Bishop 
Colenso's  sermon  to  a  large  congregation.  A  collec 
tion  was  made  in  aid  of  funds  for  support  of  the 
clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Natal. 

A  conference  between  colliery  proprietors  and  dele* 
gates  of  the  men  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  at  Cinderfofd, 
on  the  28th  ult.,  resulted  in  the  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  arbitration.  No  agreement,  however,  was  ar- 
rived at  as  to  the  basis,  so  that  the  strike  stUl  con- 
tinues. 

A  Testimonial  To'TiiE  Late  Duke  op  Leinster. — A 
movement  is  contemplated  to  erect  a  testimonial  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Dute  of  Leinster,  by  the  . 
tenantry  in  the  County  Kildare,  as  a  mark  of  their 
esteem  for  hia  unvarying  kindness  as  a  landlord.  No 
definite  plan  has  yet  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  intended  memorial. 

Breakfast. — Epps's  Cocoa. — grateful  and  Comforting 
— "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  tlie  fine  properties ;  of  well-selscted 
cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavoured  beverage  wliich  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors'  bills." — Ciuil  Sevoice  Gazette.  Made  simply  with 
BoUing  Water  or  Milk.  Sold  by  Grocers  in  packets  only, 
labelled—"  James  Epps  and  Co.,  Home  opathic  Chemists, 
48,  Threadneedle-street,  and  170,  Piccadilly ;  Works,  Euston- 
road,  London." 

Manufacture  of  Ct)COA.— "We  will  now  give  an  account 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  EustoU' 
r-is.d.Lonc'ot!  "—See  Article  m  CnKneV'!:  nri"i>'-'^'^  Utn^.. 
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AMERICAN  LIFE. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

Richmond,  November. 
"  The  White  League  !"  exclaims  a  Georgian  planter, 
on  my  asking  him  whether  the  White  League  has 
Founded  any  branch  in  Atlanta  and  Savannah,  "  the 
White  League,  sir,  is  in  the  carpet-bag,  and  the 
"White  Question,  as  you  find  it  in  the  newspapers,  is 
chiefly  a  creation  of  the  White  House." 

"  In  your  opinion,  then,  it  is  a  mere  political  ex- 
citement, got  up  to  favour  the  chances  of  General 
Grant  in  a  campaign  for  the  third  term  ?" 

"  That  is  pretty  much  the  whole  affair,  as  we  in 
Georgia,  and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  South,  conceive 
the  puzzle.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  Kellog  or 
McEnery  was  elected  two  years  ago,  but  whether 
Ulysses  Grant  or  somebody  else  wiU  be  elected  two 
years  hence." 

"  But,  surely,  Kellog  was  deposed  and  Penn  installed 
by  an  armed  band,  and  Penn  exercised  pubUc  power 
until  the  President  stepped  on  the  scene  ?' ' 

"  All  that  is  local  detail,  and  implies  no  violation 
of  the  law.  We  Southerns,  like  you  English,  and,  in 
truth,  like  nearly  all  Americans,  are  a  law-abiding 
people.  You  will  never  find  us  moving  outside  the 
legal  texts,  as  we  construe  our  legal  texts.  We 
Btand  on  law.  You  should  not  have  your  minds 
disturbed  by  fuss.  White  League — indignation 
meeting — call  to  arms — occupation  of  the  Court 
House — flight  of  Governor  Kellog — and  appeal  to 
Washington  for  mOitary  aid — these  things  sound 
ominous  in  speech,  look  mutinous  in  leading 
articles,  especially  when  they  are  pointed  by  a  bit- 
ing tongue  and  rancorous  pen.  Yet  when  the  truth 
is  fairly  told,  they  come  to  very  little  as  facta, 
and  stUl  less,  as  indications  of  any  wish  to  override 
the  law." 

"  You  read  the  evidence  that  way  ?" 
"  I  read  the  evidence  as  it  stands,  'rwo  years  ago, 
an  election  for  State  officers  took  place  in  Louisi^ina. 
McEnery  and  Penn  were  duly  elected  to  the  posts  of 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor  of  their  State.  As 
citizens  engaged  in  business,  they  had  no  interests 
beyond  the  frontier  to  corrupt  their  judgment  in  con- 
ducting her  affairs.  Eich,  respected,  patriotic,  they 
were  elected  by  a  large  majority  of  whites.  Rut  the 
carpet-bag  had  put  a  rival  in  th^?  field.  WilUam  S. 
Kellog,  supported  by  the  Negro  militia,  seized  the 
court-house  and  tho  ballot-box,  rejected  nearly  all 
the  white  voting-papers,  and  declared  himself  elected 
governor  I  Suppose  it  wero  a  doubtful  case,  and 
needing  honest  trial,  as  between  the  white  votes  and 
the  black,  where  pendingtrial,  lay  the  true  authority  of 
the  State  ?  Would  not  a  lawyer  say.  In  Penn?  Penn, 
it  is  true,  was  drummed  out  by  the  Kellog  party,  but 
the  fact  of  his  election  by  the  whites  remained.  The 
citizens  appealed  to  every  court  within  their  reach. 
They  went  before  the  local  judges,  but  Kellog  was 
already  master  in  the  local  com-ts.  They  rode  to 
Washington,  but  Grant  refused  to  interfere.  Con- 
gress took  the  matter  up,  appointed  a  committee, 
heard  evidence  on  all  sides,  and  saw  that  Kellog  had 
been  seated  in  the  chair  of  government  by  fraud  and 
violence.  Yet  a  miserable  poUcy  prevented  Grant 
from  putting  the  usurper  down." 
"  What  miserable  policy  ?" 

"  What  miserable  policy  ?"  Grant's  personal  po- 
licy. Like  Louis  Napoleon,  the  man  is  silent  and 
reserved  ;  yet,  like  the  late  French  Emperor,  he  is  not 
so  deep  a  sphinx  but  you  can  make  him  out  by  trial. 
Grant  is  not  supposed  to  have  opinions  of  his  own  ; 
he  used  to  say  he  was  too  poor  to  nurse  opinions  ; 
but  he  has  shown  a  great  capacity  for  holding  on  to 
ofi^ce,    Qe  is  one  o£  those  men  whom  we  Americans 


describe  as  always  going  a-head,  yet  never  reaching  a 
conviction.  Still  he  has  the  soldier's  appetite  for 
sway." 

"  You  will  admit  that  President  Grant  has  shown 
more  splendid  military  virtues  than  a  soldier's  appe- 
tite for  sway  ?  Surely,  an  American  will  not  deny 
what  no  sound  critic  would  contest  in  Europe  that 
General  Grant  is  one  of  the  most  brilUant  and  ori- 
ginal soldiers  of  the  age  ?" 

"  No,  no  ;  the  man  is  well  enough  in  his  camp,  but 
in  the  chair  of  civil  ruler  he  is  weak.  V>'ithout  po- 
litical theories,  neither  hard  nor  soft,  neither  grit  nor 
squash,  neither  democrat  nor  republican,  he  has  to 
walk  between  all  factions  in  order  to  absorb  the  ne- 
cessary share  of  votes.  He  has  to  play  the  part 
of  Negro's  friend  to  get  the  coloured  votes. 
Thus  law  and  right  are  left  to  struggle  with  an  armed 
intruder  in  the  streets  of  New  Orleans.  Kellog  is 
clearly  in  the  wrong.  His  partisans  admit  the  legal 
wrong  ;  yet  no  redress  can  be  obtained.  A  Federal 
army  occupies  the  city,  and  this  army  is  at  Grant's 
command.  A  negro  militia  also  occupies  the  city, 
and  this  negro  miUtia  is  at  Kellog' s  command.  Ex- 
cept a  few  birding-pieces  and  revolvers,  the  white 
people  have  no  arms.  The  white  companies  are  either 
suspended  or  disbanded.  Think,  sir,  of  this  proud 
and  wealthy  population  groaning  under  the  feet  of  a 
carpet-bag  intruder,  seated  like  some  Mumbo-Jumbo 
or  some  King  of  Bonny  on  the  bayonets  of  a  soldiery, 
who  must  seem  to  them  no  better  than  a  negro  pre- 
torian  guard  I  Yet  they  are  ready  to  obey  the  law, 
even  when  that  law  is  strained  so  violently  against 
them,  hoping  that  time,  w'nich  always  fights  on  the 
strongest  side,  may  set  them  free.  Their  recent  effort 
in  New  Orleans  was  no  more  than  an  attempt  un- 
wisely made  by  angry  men  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  universal  suffrage  and  restore  the  lost  supremacy 
of  law." 

Such  are  the  views  of  an  expert  and  loyal  citizen 
of  the  south.  Such  views  are  typical — I  may  say 
common-place — in  all  society  within  my  reach  below 
the  River  Delaware.  In  Baltimore  they  deny  that 
any  White  Question  exists  in  Fredericks- 
burg and  Richmond,  they  assert  that,  if  any 
White  Question  exists,  it  must  be  sought  for, 
not  in  the  magazines  of  Charleston  and  New 
Orleans,  but  in  the  official  parlours  of  Washington 
and  the  editorial  sanctums  of  New  York.  Yet  no 
one  doubts  that  a  body  of  white  men  attacked  the 
Courthouse,  and  the  actual  Governor  of  New 
Orleans  dispersed  the  Negro  militia  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  archives  and  the  seat  of  power,  and 
only  yielded  to  the  sword  of  President  Grant.  Their 
provocation  may  have  been  unbearable  to  any  white 
man — especially  to  men  of  haug'nty  and  aggressive 
Enghsh  blood.  They  had  agreed  to  wait.  A 
new  election  was  drawing  near,  and  they  would  bide 
their  time.  But  Kellog  took  his  measures  to  defe.it 
their  hope.  Having  a  majority  in  the  State  As- 
sembly, he  introduced  a  new  Electoral  Bill,  so  comic 
in  provision,  that  one  can  hardly  read  it  without  a 
laugh.  Barataria  never  saw  such  a  bill.  Artemus 
Ward  never  cracked  such  a  "  goak."  This  bill 
empowered  Kellog  to  appoint  a  registrar  in  every 
parish,  and  it  authorised  the  registrar  so  appointed 
to  revise  the  list  of  voters.  The  registrar  was  to  add 
names  to  the  list,  to  strike  names  from  the  hst,  as  he 
saw  fit.  In  fact,  he  was  to  settle  who  should  vote 
and  who  should  not  vote.  From  his  decision  there 
was  no  appeal !  To  prevent  anyone  whom  he  had 
disfranchised  from  coming  to  the  urn  and  claiming 
to  exercise  his  right,  the  registrar  was  not  only  to 
take  the  votes,  but  was  authorised  to  choose  a 
number  of  suitable  persons  to  stsnd  by  him  at  the 
voting-urn.  and  helo  him  to  maintaia  order  1  Thus 


the  usurper  was  to  choose  the  voters,  to  conduct 
the  elections,  and  to  declare  the  polls.  Louis  Napo- 
leon's officers  used  to  boast  of  their  adroitness  in  tag 
management  of  popular  suffrage,  but  51.  Rouher 
never  contrived,  and  G  rneral  Palikao  would  hardly 
have  dared,  to  cj,rry  out  a  system  so  nn'olushing  aa 
that  of  William  P.  Kellog. 

My  own  feeling,  I  need  not  urge,  is  all  in  favour 
of  equal  juftice  to  the  two  races.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  great  experiment  of  equal  laws  and  equal 
rights  conducted  fairly,  so  that  one  may  feel  some 
confidence  in  the  results,  whether  they  tell  in  favour 
of  the  white  race  or  the  black.  Experiment  on  a 
living  body  is  a  fearful  trial,  and  the  world  should 
have  some  good  assurance  that  the  end  proposed 
justifies  the  means  employed.  It  is  a  sort  of  viri- 
sectiorr,  to  be  guarded  with  at  least  as  mush  senti- 
ment as  the  torture  of  rabbits,  mice,  and  pigeons  by 
a  medical  man.  When  Dr.  Richardson,  one  of  tha 
most  tender-hearted  meu  alive,  stood  before  tha 
Congress  of  the  Society  for  Preventing  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  he  was  amazed  to  hear  the  principle — not 
the  practical  abuse— of  vivisection  utterly  con- 
demned. No  man  living  has  done  so  much  aa 
Richardson  to  lessen  the  amount  of  human  pain ; 
and  he  essayed  to  prove  that  the  discoveries  by 
which  human  pains  are  lessened  have  been  made  by 
studying  the  effects  of  various  agents  on  the  living 
frame.  Good  people  voted  that  a  rab'oit  should  not 
be  tortured  in  order  that  a  hdy  might  be  able  to  gst 
rid,  v.'ithout  pain,  of  an  agonising  tooth.  Thosa 
amiable  people  pushed  their  theories  rather  far  ; 
but  if  a  rabbit-hutch  may  not  bs  invaded,  in  order 
that  science  may  be  promoted  and  society  improved, 
what  are  we  to  say  tothe  invasion  of  a  great  society  of 
Anglo-Saxon  men,  in  order  that  the  outer  world  may 
see  whether  white  people  and  coloured  people  can 
live  together  under  a  common  rule  of  law  ?  Ther» 
is  no  sin  in  hoping  that  the  trial  may  be  short. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  too  much  is  made  of  Penn 
and  KeUog,  but  not  to  say  the  White  Question  is  » 
creation  of  the  White  House.  The  White  Question 
is  in  human  nature.  It  may  have  no  funds,  no  rules, 
no  presidents,  no  secretaries,  no  head-quarters  ;  yet 
exist  in  the  heart  and  brain  of  every  white  man  in 
the  South.  This  question  is  in  the  air  and  on  the 
water  ;  it  is  present  in  every  railway-car.  at  every 
dinner-table,  and  in  ever  drawingroom.  It  is  be- 
cause the  White  Question  is  everywhere,  that  the 
White  League  is  nowhere.  I  shall  not  soon  forget 
the  look  of  pride  and  scorn  with  which  a  Alaryland 
gentleman  met  my  inquiry — Whether  any  coloured 
man  was  running  for  the  Legislature  of  his  State 
No  words  can  paint  that  flash  of  eye,  that  curl  of 
lip,  that  scowl  of  brow.  You  can  imagine  Prospero's 
face,  if  Caliban  had  gone  into  his  cave  and  asked 
him  for  Miranda's  hand.  This  pride  of  race  is 
useful  to  t'ne  other  side  as  an  electionesring 
cry.  A  Northern  man  is  hard  to  rouse  ;  hs  has  his 
mill,  his  bank,  h'.s  farm  to  tend.  The  game  of  ordi- 
nnry  politics  is  not  a  game  for  him  to  play.  But 
he  is  tender  on  this  question  of  the  negro's  rights. 

The  real  White  Question  is  broader  than  the  pre- 
sent hour,  longer  than  the  life  of  President  Grant. 
Can  the  coloured  people  live  in  preseneeof  the  white  ? 
Are  they  doomed,  lil;e  the  Red-sldns,  to  fade  away 
before  the  fiercer  energy,  the  tougher  fibre,'  and  the 
higher  mental  power  of  their  pale  brethren  ?  Has 
the  white  man,  who  gave  them  freedtim,  only  issuii 
in  his  ignorance  an  edict  fur  their  slow  but  sure  ex- 
termination from  the  soil  ?  This  is  the  true  White 
Question,  which  awaits  an  answer  from  the  hand  of 
time. 

The  white  man's  en?rgy — not  to  speak  of  his  moral 
quality — prevents  him  from  killing  the  gr>j«t  trea 
of  liif.'  on  his  own  hearth.  The  futr.re  lies  with  the 
races  having  the  highest  gift  of  vitality  :  and,  r.;curd- 
ing  to  my  Virginian  frioiul,  the  only  race  haviTia  tru 
vitality  in  the  South  is  the  Tyhitt- 
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Apple  Tbifle. — Scald  pulp  through  a  sieve,  sweeten 
and  season  with  cinnamon  or  lemon  grate  ;  mis  it  over 
tlie  fire  with  a  thin  custard  ;  put  it  into  the  trifle  dish, 
and  when  cold  cover  it  with  a  whip  made  the  di-.y  be- 
fore, as  no  whip  will  be  solid  unless  it  has  stood  a 
go>d  while.  TLtire  need  be  no  custard  put  to  the  fruit 
pulp. 

Lraox  OK  Orange  Cheesecakes. — Grate  the  rinds 
cf  three  lemons,  and  squeeze  their  juice  over  three 
Eponge  cakes  so?.ked  in  a  glass  of  cream.  Add  to 
this  four  ounces  of  fri^h  butter,  four  of  fine  sugar, 
and  three  eprsrs  well  beaten.  Season  v,-ith  nutmeg  and 
cinnamon.  Mii  the  whole  ingredients  thoroughly,  and 
"bike  in  tartlet-par's  lined  with  a  light  thin  crust. 
Twist  a  few  locg  i  iin  slices  of  candied  lemon-peel 
along  the  top  before  biking. 

DnicH  PcDDixG. — Ilix  two  pounds,  or  rather  less, 
«f  good  flour  with  a  pound  of  butter,  melted  in  half  a 
pint  of  milk.  Add-  to  this  the  whites  and  yolks  of 
eight  eggs  separately  beaten,  a  half  pound  of  fine  sifted 
sugar,  a  pound  of  clean  currants,  and  a  few  chopped 
almonds  or  a  little  candied  orange-peel  sliced  fine. 
Put  to  this  four  spoonfuls  of  yeast.  Cover  it  up  for 
an  hour  or  two  and  bake  it  for  an  hour  in  a  wide  flat- 
tish  diih.  When  cold  it  eats  well  sliced  as  a  sort  of 
cake. 

Good  oix)-f.\shiomd  Cheese  Cakes. — Mix  with  the 
dry  beat  curd  of  a  quart  and  a  half  of  milk  a  half 
pound  of  cleaned  currants,  v.-hite  sugar  to  taste,  and 
ako  pounded  cinu.imon,  the  beat  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
the  peel  of  a  lemon  grated  o£F  on  lumps  of  the  sugar 
used  for  sweetening,  a  half  pint  of  scalded  cream, 
and  a  glass  of  brandy.  Mis  the  ingredients  well,  and 
fill  tartlet  pans,  lined  with  a  thin  puflF-paste,  nearly 
foil.  Cover,  and  lay  thin  strips  of  candied  lemon- 
peel  over  ;  twenty  minutes  will  bake  them  in  a  quick 
oven.  They  may  be  glazed.  These,  with  a  little 
nutmeg,  ars  esactly  wh.it  are  known  and  admired  at 
a  Richmond  convi'.'ial  dinner  as  Slaids  of  Honour. 

Plum  Puddikg. — Take  four  ounces  of  pounded 
pudding  biscuit,  or  of  good  common  biscuit,  and  two 
ounces  of  best  flour,  a  half  pound  of  bloom  or  mus- 
cat-el raisins  stoned,  the  same  quantity  of  Zante  cur- 
rants picked  and  plumped,  and  one  pound  of  kidney 
Buet  stripped  of  skins  and  filaments  and  shred  ;  a 
teaspoonful  of  nutmeg  grated,  J  lb  of  fine  sugar,  two 
blades  of  mace,  a  little  pounded  cinnamon  and  a  pinch 
of  salt,  sis  ounces  of  mixed  candied  peel  sliced,,  and 
two  ounces  of  blanched  almonds  roughly  chopped  ; 
also  the  grated  rind  of  two  and  juice  of  four  lemons, 
and  sugar  to  sweeten.  Beat  six  eggs  well  and  put  to 
them  a  little  milk,  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  then  mix 
in  the  flour  and  all  the  ingredients  minced,  and  let 
them  blend  for  some  hours.  Tie  up  the  pudding 
firmly  and  boil  for  four  or  five  hours.  Serve  with 
pudding  sauce. 

lIixcE-iiEAT  AND  Mince  Pies. — The.se  are  made  in 
an  endless  variety  of  ways.  The  following  will  be 
found  a  good  method  : — Bake  or  boil  slightly  a  couple 
of  pounds  of  the  fine  lean  of  good  beef,  or,  better,  of 
tongue.  Mince  this  or  scrape  it.  Mince  also  2  lbs.  of 
fresh  suet,  2  of  apples  pared  and  cored,  3  lbs.  of  cur- 
rants, rubbed,  picked,  dried,  and  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  fresh  raisins,  stoned.  Let  the  things  be  separately 
minced  till  fine,  but  not  so  fine  as  to  run  together  ; 
then  mis  them  well  with  a  pound  of  beat  sugar  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  pounded  salt,  a  half  ounce  of  ground 
ginger,  the  same  weight  of  allspice,  some  beat  cloves, 
two  nutmegs  grated,  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  two 
lemons  and  of  two  Seville  oranges,  half  a  pound  of 
jiadied  lemon  and  orange  peel,  and  ^  lb.  of  candied 
citron,  well  sliced.  Mi:-L  the  seasonings  equally  with 
the  meat.  Keep  the  minced  meat  closely  pressed  in 
cans  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  Put  a  half -pint  of  brandy 
into  a  bottle  with  a  pint  of  Madeira  or  sherry  and  a 
half-pint  of  orange  flower  water.  When  to  be  used, 
cover  baking  pans  of  any  size,  small  saucers,  or  a  small 
flat  pie-dish  with  puff  or  plain  paste.  Moisten  the 
mince-meat  with  the  wine  and  brandy  ;  add  some 
fresh  grate  and  juice  of  lemoa.  The  chopped  apples 
may  also  be  added  at  this  stage.  '  Fill  the  pies.  Put 
a  cover  of  pufi'  paste  over  theiu,  and,  if  a  plain  paste, 
ic-;  it.  Pare  the  edges  neatly,  and  ornamfnt  the  top 
Wf.h  stamps  or  a  paste  knife.  Half  an  hour 
«f  a  moderate  oven  will  bake  ths^e  pie.=.  Slip  them 
cut  of  the  tins  ar.d  ei=rve  them  hot.  These  piiS  may 
be  made  cheaper,  and  yet  tolerably  good,  by  using 
Lome-made  wine  (giqgw  wine  is  best),  ajkd  by  lessen- 
iog  the  quantity  ol  iruit  and  ex'^cehe^ 
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Why  is  opening  a  letter  like  a  very  novel  way  of 

getting  into  a  room  ?  Because  its  breaking  through 
the  ceiling  (sealing.) 

Who  is  the  burglar's  best  friend  ?  His  faithful 
Jemmy. 

My  first  means  Death,  my  second  a  collection  of 
water,  my  whole  a  well-known  village  near  London. 
Mort-lake. 

My  fir.st  is  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  my  second  a  sacred 
edifice,  my  whole  a  town  in  England.  Leo-minster. 

When  does  a  black-and-tan  dog  change  colour  ? 
When  it  turns  to  bay. 

Why  may  not  the  proprietor  of  a  pine  forest  fell  his 
own  timber  1  Because  no  one  is  allowed  to  cut  when 
it  is  his  own  deal. 

If  Whigs  and  Tories  are  both  rogues,  why  ara  they 
like  an  equilateral  triangle  ?  Because  both  sides  are 
equal  to  the  base. 

When  does  a  farmer  double  up  a  sheep  without  hurt- 
ing it  ?    When  he  folds  it. 

Why  are  pancakes  like  umbrellas  ?  Because  they  are 
rarely  seen  after  Lent. 

Why  is  a  blacksmith  the  most  dissatisfied  of  all  me- 
chanics ?  Because  he  is  continually  on  the  strike  for 
wages. 

Why  are  hot  rolls  like  caterpillars  ?  Because  they 
make  the  butter-fly. 

Why  is  the  sound  of  a  bell  like  a  circle  of  gold  ?  Be- 
cause it  is  a  ring. 

Why  is  the  London  Directory  like  a  battered  pewter 
measure  ?    Because  it  has  got  many  "  Dents"  in  it. 

When  is  the  moon  like  a  sovereign  fresh  from  the 
mint  i    When  it  is  new  and  bright. 

What  interjection  is  like  the  first  boat  ever  made  ? 
Hark  !  (ark.) 

When  is  a  ship  not  a  ship  ?  When  she  is  a-build- 
ing. 

What  weed  is  most  like  a  rent  in  a  garment !  A 
tare. 

Why  does  a  shifty  itatesman  find  it  diflSoult  to  in- 
sure his  life  ?    Because  few  can  make  out  his  policy. 

Why  is  a  person  scolding  like  a  garden  fence  ?  Be- 
cause he's  a-railing. 

Why  do  officers  on  parade  evince  a  particularly  for- 
giving disposition  ?  Because  they  are  friendly  directly 
they  fall  out. 

Why  is  a  beggar  like  an  attorney  ?  Because  he  is  a 
solicitor. 

Why  is  Queen  Victoria  like  a  hat  ?  Because  they 
both  have  crowns. 

Though  I  dance  at  a  ball,  yet  I'm  nothing  at  aU. 
What  am  I  ?    A  shadow. 

Why  are  pretty  girls  like  fireworks  ?  They  soon  "  go 
ofi'." 

My  first  and  my  last  are  the  same ;  subtract  my 
first  from  my  last,  and  it  will  give  you  my  second  ; 
multiply  my  last  by  ten,  and  then  you  will  have  my 
third  ;  divide  my  first  by  my  last,  and  it  will  give  you 
my  fourth  ;  and  if  you  are  my  whole,  then  you  are  a 
jolly  fellow  ; — 
Comic— C  =  100 

0=0      I  C— C=100— 100=  0 
M  =  1000  j-  C  X  10=100=1000=  M 
1=1        C-fC=100=  I 
C  =  100  J 
To  half-a-dozen  add  six  ; 

And  if  you  add  five  hundred, 
A  word  you  soon  must  fix. 

Provided  you  haven't  blundered. 
—VIVID  (Vivid). 


On  the  26th  ult.,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  sentence  of 
death  was  passed  on  Vv'illiam  Johnston  for  mutiny, 
piracy,  and  attempjting  to  murder  the  captain  of  the 
British  barque  Satsuma  in  Table  Bay. 

The  Beecher  scandal  is  not  to  die  out.  On  Novem- 
ber 18th,  according  to  New  York  papers  received  in 
Plymouth  this  evening  by  steamer  Westphalia,  all 
counsel  ou  both  sides  were  present  in  court,  and  some 
witnesses.  Tilton  was  there  also,  knitting  hia  lofty 
brow  and  scowling  scornfully.  Beecher  did  not  per- 
sonally appear.  All  was  ready  to  begin  when  the 
court  intimated  that  as  the  case  would  be  so  protracted 
it  would  be  better  to  fix  a  special  date.  After  discus- 
sion the  first  Tuesday  in  December  tei-m  was  fixed,  it 
beiug  understood  that  an  act  would  have  to  be  passed 
authocising  a  continuous  trial  from  term  to  term. 

The  rapid  and  daily  incrensing  sale  of  WilliaiDS  and  Co-'s 
Teas  is  the  best  pvooi  of  their  great  f  uperiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Piices,  from  Is.  Sd.  to  2s  lOd.  jjer  lb. 
25  Cafel-street,  Cublio,  K 


(Specially  Contributed.) 
The  following  is  a  record  of  the  wit,  piety,  and  bw 
manity  of  Mrs.  Susannah  Hall,  daughter  of  Shake- 
speare, died  July,  1647,  aged  66,  also  buried  in  Strat- 
ford Church.  The  lines  do  not  now  appear  on  the 
stone,  but  they  have  been  preserved  by  Dugdale,  \\ui 
antiquarian  : — ■ 

Witty  above  her  sex,  bnt  tbat's  not  all ; 
Wise  to  salvation  was  good  Mistress  Hall. 
Sometliiug  of  Shakespeare  was  in  that,  but  thif 
Wholly  of  Him  with  whom  she's  now  in  bUss. 
Then,  passenger,  hast  ne'er  a  tear 

To  weep  with  her  that  wept  with  all 
That  wept ;  yet  she  herself e  to  cheer 
Them  up  with  comfort's  cordiall  ? 
Her  love  shall  live,  her  mercy  spread. 
When  thou  hast  not  a  tear  to  shed. 

On  Dr.  Sheridan  : — 

Beneath  this  marble  stone  here  lies 
Poor  Tom,  more  merry  much  than  wise, 
Who  only  lived  for  two  great  ends — 
To  spend  his  cash  and  lose  his  friends. 
His  darling  wife,  of  him  bereft, 
Is  only  grieved  there's  nothing  left. 

In  Belbroughton  Churchyard,  Worcestershire— on 
Richard  Philpots,  of  the  Bell  Inn,  Bell  End,  who  died 
in  1766  : — 

To  tell  a  merry  or  a  wondrons  tale. 

Over  a  cheerful  glass  of  nappy  ale, 

111  harmless  mirth,  was  his  supreme  delight, 

To  please  his  guests  or  friends  by  day  or  night. 

But  no  fine  tale,  how  well  soever  told. 

Could  make  the  tyrant,  Death,  his  stroke  witbbold. 

That  fatal  stroke  has  laid  him  here  in  dust. 

To  rise  again  once  more  in  joy,  we  trust. 

In  a  small  manuscript  volume  of  poems,  by  Beirlcl: 
and  others,  in  the  handwriting  of  Charles  L,  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  is  an  epitaph  ascribed  to 

Shakespeare  : — 

When  God  was  pleased,  the  world  unwilling  yet, 

Elias  James  to  nature  pay'd  his  debt. 

Ami  hcio  reposeth.    As  he  lived,  hedyde; 

The  saying  in  him  strongly  verified. 

Such  life,  such  death,  then,  the  known  tmth  to  tell. 

He  lived  a  godly  life,  and  dyde  as  well. 

On  Mr.  G.  Granville 

He  who  first  gave  a  stamp. 
And  eke  gave  a  damp 

To  ov'ry  American  limb, 
Is  now  paid  in  coin — 
He's  shot  through  the  loin, 

And  Death's  put  a  stamp  npon  hlni. 

NlCIL  NXSKSJEDOODLB, 

On  the  poet  Bloomfield: — 

Humble  he  enter'd  in  the  world  of  strOvi 

Humble  he  Uved,  and  humble  was  he  bred; 
Poverty  awaited  on  his  steps  through  life. 

And  in  Adversity's  sad  page  ho  deeply  read. 
No  stately  monument  for  him  attracts  the  eye. 

No  flattering  epitaphs  pronounce  his  fame; 
His  mould'riug form  beneath  the  sod  doth  lie; 

His  works  alone  must  tell  bis  humble  name. 

In  Islington  Churchyard  :— - 

Pray  for  the  soul  of  Gabriel  John, 

Who  died  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  one} 

Or,  if  you  don't,  it  is  all  one. 

On  Henry  Miles:— 

This  tombstone  is  a  mile-stons;  and  why  so  1 

Because  beneath  lies  Miles,  hfi's  Miles  below. 

A  little  man  he  was,  a  dwarf  in  sizOi 

Yet  now,  Btretch'd  out,  at  least  Miles  longhe  lies. 

This  grave  though  small,  contains  a  space  so  -wide, 

Tlicre's  Miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and  room  bcsido. 

At  Portsmouth,  the  following  may  be  found  on  thf 
tombstone  of  a  carpenter,  inscribed  by  his  widow 
Here  lies  Jemmy  Little,  a  carpenter  industrious, 
A  very  good-natured  man,  but  somewhat  blusterous, 
'\\  hcn  that  his  little  wife  his  authority  withstood. 
Ho  took  a  little  stick  and  bang'd  her  as  he  would. 
His  wife,  now  left  alone,  her  loss  does  so  deplore 
She  wishes  Jemmy  back  to  bang  her  a  little  more. 
For  now  he's  dead  and  gone,  this  fault  appears  so  small, 
A  little  thing  would  make  her  think  it  was  no  fault  at  all. 

On  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  poet,  who  died  25tU 

July,  lS-34,  written  by  himself  : — 
Stop,  Christian  passer-by ;  stop,  child  of  God  I 
And  read  -with  gentle  breast.   Beneath  this  so4 
A  poet  lies,  or  that  which  on^  seem'd  he  j 
Oh,  lift  a  thought  in  prayer  for  S.  T.  C. 
That  'ue  who  many  a  year  -with  tedl  of  breath, 
Fcur.d  death  in  life  may  here  find  Ufe  in  deatli, 
Mercy  for  praise  ;  to  be  forgiven,  for  fame, 
He  a^sked.  and  hoped  tluQush  Cb^t,  J)q  tbon  »mat 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH: 


[Deo.  5.  1874 


©lit  ^ii^C  ^Eje. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  ingenious  and  the 
amusement  of  our  readers  we.-  intend  giving  £1  per 
werk  in  prizes,  in  two  sums  of  te?i  shillings  each,  to  be 
awarded,  two  each  week  successively,  to  the  contri- 
butor of  the  best  original  Conundrum,  the  best  original 
Double  Acrostic,  the  best  original  ArithmeticalPuzzle, 
the  best  original  Charade,  or  the  best  Answer  to  the 
question  we  shall  propound. 

Each  competitor  must  write  under  a  nom,  de  plume, 
but  m".st  also  send  his  or  her  proper  name  and  address 
the  latcer  to  be  publi-herl  only  in  case  of  winning  the 
prize.  Each  euvelope  must  bo  distinctly  endorsed — 
"  Prize  (charade,  conundrum,  or  acrostic,  as  the  case 
may  be)  Competition."  Clear  and  correct  answers 
must,  of  course,  be  sent  with  the  various  questions. 
It  must  be  understood  also  that  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  various  contributions 
as  well  as  that  which  may  seceive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
give  cniT  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  decisions. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  winner  of  each  prize 
will  be  published  in  this  page,  and  a  Post-Office  order 
for  the  amount  forwarded  the  same  day. 

Ten  days  will  be  allowed  to  compertitors — that  is  to 
say,  f  ommunications  may  be  sent  in  ten  days  after 
the  publication  of  the  questions.  All  received  after 
that  day  will  be  destroyed,  unopened.  On  the  day 
fortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each  competition, 
the  prizes  will  be  announced  and  the  winners'  names 
published. 

As  competitors  for  our  Prizes  are  numbered  by  the 
thousand,  we  ard  quite  imable  to  consider  replies,  save 
"where  our  rules  are  rigidly  complied  with.  The  same 
enwlope  must  not  contain  answers  to  di-fierent  pro- 
posals— that  is,  to  charades  and  conundrums,  acrostics 
and  puzzles  ;  and  each  envelope  must  be  endorsed  as 
we  request  above.  Cards  and  accompanying  private 
letters  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  only  cause  confu- 
sion and  trouble.  Names  and  addresses,  plainly  writ- 
ten at  the  head  of  the  sheet  containing  the  matter, 
are  quite  sufBcient.  Letters  cannot  be  read,  as  it  would 
be  physically  impossible,  and  competitors  wiU  please 
remember  that  sending  them  only  procures  a  place  in 
the  basbet  for  their  communications.  There  can  be 
no  exception  to  these  rules. 


Prizes  have  been  awarded  to  : — 

1.  The  Countess  ol"  Charlemont,  Eoxborough,  Moy. 

2.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

3.  J.  A.  Smith,  Kathdrum. 
4!  George  Mathews,  Bray. 

5.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore  Jones,  Templemore. 

6.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhfll,  Athy. 

7.  Mrs.  Mary  MacDermott,  80  Lower  Mount-street, 
iDublin. 

8.  Miss  Anna  Morris,  PosttOffice,  Armagh, 

9.  RobertM.  Kennedy,  6  Broekdale-terrace,  Antrim- 
Toad,  Belfast' 

.  This  weeJ'we  offer  two  prizes  of  Ten  SHUings  each, 
*s  follows  : — 

For  the  best  Original  Double  Acrostic, 

Tor  the  best  Charade. 

For  the  Arithmetical  Puzzle. 


— o — 

The  foUowjig  is  the  answer  to  the  Prize  Conundrum  in  the 
Penny  Despati^  o£  Nov.  21 :-"  Why  iithe Despatch  the  most 
tighly  honoured  of  all  the  Irish  magazines?  "  Because,  while 
th6_Czar  apprises  his  subjects  of  his  intentions  in  an  ukase, 
the  Pope  his  in  a  Bull,  her  Gracious  Majesty,  hamg  a  pro. 


found  respect  for  our  literature,  when  informing  her  Irish 
subjects  of  a  new  favour  bestowed,  always  sends  her  Viceroy 
—a  Despatch. 

The  following  Conundrum  by  Robert  M.  Kennedy,  6  Brook- 
dale-terrace,  Antrim-road,  Belfast,  has  been  awarded  the 
Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  offered  ia  the  Penny  Despatch  of  Nov. 
21 : — "  Why  is  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  a  flrst-clajs  cliesa-player?" 
Because,  with  the  loss  of  a  few  of  his  white  men,  he  check- 
mated the  black  King,  demolished  his  castles,  captured  his 
pawns  (peons)  and  knights,  and  gained  the  conquest  with 
honours,  having  gallantly  defended  the  position  of  his  Queen 
from  the  attacks  of  bis  opponent. 

The  following  seems  to  us  almost  as  ingenious 
Within  the  earliest  moment  of  its  birth 
'Tis  broken.    I  have  seen  it     on  earth  ; 
Vf't,  strange  to  tell— and  anyone  may  see 
For  himself,  if  he  discredit  me— 
,  That,  thougli  it  has  been  brokeq,  'tis  entire, 
"And  thousli,  like  all  of  earth,  it  must  expire. 
Yet,  while  it  lives,  'tis  perfect,  although  broken  ; 
Stj-ange  paradoK  1— it's  name  I  would  have  spoken, 
—Day.  J.  D. 

We  append  the  following  from  S26  received : — 
■What  fish  found  19  the  river  Liftey  is  the  most  unsa- 
voury? Its  tench.  Shirty. 

What  kind  of  wild  fowl  do  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  as- 
similate ?  Mud  larks.  PuBUC  Opinion. 

What  celebrated  lady  doctor  resembles  the  heroine  of  a 
•well-known  opera  ?  Di-.  Mary  Walker,  because,  Uke  Amina 
in  La  Snmnamhula ,  she  is  a  Walker  in  her  sleep. 

Why  should  Pat  be  the  crossest  man  in  Europe  ?  Because 
he  is  a  native  of  Ire-land.  Toney  Tay-Cup. 

What  boatmen  are  always  in  a  fair  way  of  getting  drunk, 
and  why  ?  Those  of  Berlin,  because  they  are  always  on  the 
Spree. 

MTiy  is  the  Irish  Sea  like  the  moon  ?  Because  there  is 
always  a  man  iniit. 

Wily  is  the  letter  L  like  a  wonderful  magician  1  Because  it 
changes  asses  into  lasses. 

Why  is  the  Penny  Daspafch  like  the  CoUseum  at  Rome  ? 
Because  a  keen  sense  of  enjoyment  is  felt  by  those  who  scan 
its  nurherous  and  attractive.,celumns. 

Why  is  the  letter  I  like  the' sun  ?  Because,  when  deprived 
of  it,  night  is  nigh.  Cajipobello. 

Why  was  there  no  necessity  for  conferring  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  the  honourable  member  for  Kilkenny  city  ? 
Because  he  was  already  Surgeon  (Sir.  John)  Gray. 

Hector. 

When  is  a  man  head  and  ears  in  debt  ?  When  he  gets  a 
wig  on  credit.  Labor  Omnia  Vincit. 

Why  is  the  Despatch,  of  late,  become  the  most  successful 
matrimonial  organ  ?  Because  it  teaches  the  art  of  "  mating" 
in  the  fewest  possible  moves.  AziLE. 

Why  is  the  Editor  of  the  D'spatch  like  a  persevering  man  j 
Because  he  is  sure  to  succeed.  Dai&y. 

What  is  the  most  appropriate  flower  for  a  hospital  ? 
Cyclamen  (sickly  men).  E.  J.  C. 

Featlierless  and  dead  and  cold. 
Yet  bears  the  name  of  a  bird. 
Some  cannot  do  without  it  ; 
Others  scarce  have  of  it  heard. 
—A  Tailor's  Goose.  A  Constant  Reader. 

Why  is  the  Despatch  such  a  wonderful  paper  ?  Because 
It  displays  to  our  view  "  A  Strange  World." 

Scrutator. 

■Why  is  a  blind  man  more  to  be  pitied  now  than  ever  ? 
Because  he  cannot  read  the  Pen^ny  Despatch. 

^Vhy  is  the  Penny  Despatch  like  an  attentive  lover  ?  Be- 
cause it  comes  regularly. 

Why  is  Westminster  Abbey  the  most  wonderful  building 
in  the  world  ?   Because  there  is  a  Living-stone  in  it. 

VtTien  may  a  clock  be  said  to  do  that  which  is  impossible? 
When  it  keeps  Time. 

Why  is  the  Penny  Despatch  like  a  good  mother?  Because 
it  gives  us  the  best  advice. 

Why  has  the  Despatch  the  largest  circulation  in  the  world; 
Because  it  goes  to  all  jiarts  of  the  earth. 

Eugenie  CBray). 
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The  following  are  answers  to  acrostics  in  Fenny  Despatch 
of  Nov.  21:— Prize  (by  Countess  Charlemont)  Handsome— 
thus— HaaS  ;  AlonzO  ;  NeckhaM  ;  DanubE ;  No.  1.  Home 
Rule;  2.  Sarsfield;  3.  Despatch— one  Penny.  4.  Pleasant 
Reading— a  weekly  Despatch;  5.  Refining  Fires— A  Strange 
World;  6.  Christmas,  Mistletoe. 

Correct  answers  to  all  have  been  received  from  John  R. 
Daniel,  Dublin  ;  to  2,  from  A  Constant  Reader  ;  do.,  R.I.C.  ; 
do.,  James  Jones,  Dublin  ;  land  2,  Geofiray  Eagar,  Rutland, 
square,  Dublin  ;  do.,  Anonymous ;  to  2,  Moyle  ;  to  5,  Thomas 
O'Brien,  King's  Co.  ;  1,  2,  and  6,  Marie  Antoinette,  Bray  ; 
Prize  andl,  Mrs.  Greene,  Dublin  ;  2,  Miss  Ryan,  Balbri^an  ; 
do,,  La  Bon  Papier;  do.,  James  SI'Alister,  R.I.C,  ;  do,. 
Countess,  Dublin ;  1  and  2,  D,  F.  Burke,  Tubber ;  to  Prize, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  Scrutator  ;  to  2,  Madge,  Dublin  ;  do.,  Anna 
Morris ;  do.,  Mrs.  Graham,  Nsas ;  do.,  T.C.,  Galway.  Those 
contributors  who  amalgamated  answers  to  charades,  acros- 
tics, conundrums,  and  puzzles  in  contravention  of  our  rules, 
wiU  find  some  one  answer  acknowledged.  The  rest  have 
been  destroyed  without  notice 
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The  answer  to  the  Prize  Pnzzlo  In  the  Penny  Despatch  of 
Nov.  21  U  L  1  X  I  V  I  U  M  ;  to  1,  72  of  3s,  tea  with  51  of  4s. 
tea  ;  to  2,  Agnes  20,  Julia  1,5,  William  20,  and  Frank  40  ;  to 
3,  N  0  8  E  ;  4,  eleven,  ta'.;ing  L  V  as  the  third  of  twelve— 
they  represent  55— divide  by  a  fifth  of  seven,  V,  and  jou  hive 
11 ;  and  5,  V  0  X. 

Correct  answers  to  1,  2,  3,  and  4  have  been  received  from 
John  Morley,  BaUyhaunis  ;  to  3  and  4  from  J.  Coleman  and 
James  Devin,  Ardee;  to  3  from  Romeo,  Swords  ;  to  3,  4,  5, 
and  6  from  W.  F.  Burke,  Tubber  ;  to  2  and  3,  James 
M'Alister,  R,I.C.  ;  to  Prize  and  3and5  fromPobert  Walker, 
Athy  Workhouse  ;  to  3,  4,  and  5,  from  Thomas  Murphy 
Dangan  ;  to  4  from  Wm.  Hoey,  Balbriggan  ;  to  Prize  and 
1,  3,  4,  5  from  Leo ;  to  Prize  and  3,  4,  6  from  Scrutator  ;  to  3 
from  R.  I.  C. ;  to  Prize  and  2,  3,  4  aivd  5  from  P,  M.  Philips, 
Cavan  ;  to  2  and  3  from  Moyle ;  to  3  from  P.  O'D,;  to  3  and 
5  from  T.  C,  Galway;  to  Prize  and  2,  3,  4  and  5  from  James 
O'Connor,  Athlone ;  to  Prize  and  3,  4  and  5  from  John 
M'Call,  Dublin;  to  3  and  4  fron:  John  L.  Hurford,  Bath- 
avenue. 

The  following  Arithmetical  Puzzle,  by  Miss  Anna  Morri<, 

Post-ofiSce,  Armagh,  has  been  awarded  the  Prize  of  Ten 
Shillings,  offered  in  the  Penny  Despatch  of  Nov.  21.  Tb 
answer  will  be  given  and  correct  solutions  acknowladjs."' 
the  Despatch  of  the  19th : — 

I. 

Five  of  us  are  four  of  ui, 

Eight  of  us  are  five, 
Twelve  of  ns  are  six  of  us, 

But  we  are  not  alive. 
Although  an  emblem  of  men's  tbonghta, 

Bead  we  must  always  be  ; 
And,  furthermore  (if  still  you  pause). 

Two  ef  us  are  three. 

We  subjoia  the  following  in  their  order  of  merit ' 
IL 

I  asked  a  pretty  maid 

To  let  me  know  her  age  ; 
Good-bumouredly  she  said — 

"  Your  wits  you  must  engag* 
If  you  my  age  would  know, 

■fhen  please  to  take  a  note 
Of  what  rU  tell  you"— So, 

As  she  spolse  I  vvrote  : — 
"  Set  down  one-third  of  sis. 

And  next  the  number  nine ; 
Kien  t^n  to  these  affix. 

And  with  them  all  combine 
One-fifth  of  eight,  but  mind 

It  must  not  be  the  last ;  - 
Now  Jfom  these  data  find 

The  years  that  I  have  past." 
So  ye  who  were  let  travel 

O'er  Arithmetic's  rough  ?age, 
Be  pleased  for  me  unravel 

This  witty  maiden's  age. 

Campo  Bello 

in. 

As  the  Penny  Despatch  is  now  offering  prizes, 

I'll  do  all  the  editor  kindly  advises, 

And  send  you  a  puzzle  that  maj  be  amusing— 

(Tho'  to  write  it  correctly  is  somewhat  confusing.) 

To  win  the  "ten  shillings,"  I'll  strive  to  com'ound  yon, 

So  now  for  the  query  I  mean  to  propound  you  : 

Five  numbers  called  Roman  are  quickly  pro\-ided, 

Algebraist's  clear  head  wiU  show  them  di\  ided — 

A  thousand,  less  one,  in  ray  puzzle  're  centred. 

The  square  root  of  primal  for  final  is  entered. 

And  the  last  by  its  half  must  be  then  multiplied. 

By  the  product,  I'm  certain,  the  second's  implied 

Lookup  for  the  answer,  ye  sons  of  the  nation. 

And  strive  to  ascend  in  the  scale  of  creation  ; 

You'll  reach  the  aspent,  if  you  only  aspire, 

With  a  steadfast  resolve  to  go  higher  and  higher. 


IV. 

Divide  me  into  three,  and  then 
Take  three  from  either  side. 

And  "  3"  remains  ;  'tis  false  I  ken, 
Undoubtedly  I've  lied. 

Well  how  J  I'U  see  where  I  am  wronj^ 

Again  divisions  nile, 
ni  trj",  and  hopp  I  wont  be  long, 

I  k»ew  it  well  at  school. 

Divide  me  into  three,  and  then 
Take  three  from  either  side, 

Aad  ten  remains,  'tis  true,  I  ken, 
I'm  sure  I've  now  not  Ued. 

Once  more  divide  me  into  three, 
Take  ten  from  out  my  midjJle, 

And  six  remain?,  no  doubt  you'U  scft 
This  arithmetic  riddle. 

A  clue — divide  me  into  three, 
Tis  very  simply  done; 
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Three  3's  :'nd  1,  'tween  yon  and  roe, 
Just  states  one-third  my  sum. 

(Solution  tind,  I  hope  you'll  live 
To  celebrate  it  of  the  birth 

t-'  our  Despatch,  let  those  who  give 
It  their  support  join  iu  our  mirth. 


It  off  my  n  ira.  and  you  will  find, 
.\iy  first  .and  second  both  combijied 

Are  equal  to  this  third. 
Jly  second  from  mv  whole  extract, 
And  •square  it  ;  'ts  as  true  as  fact, 

It  eqn.alj  then  the  rest. 
The  third  by  second  now  divide, 
The  quotient,  with  me  you'll  decide, 

Is  equal  to  my  first. 
My  whole  iu  pounds  I'  d  like  to  sain, 
In  pence  or  ha'pence  don't  disdain — 

Now  guess  iistf  vou  can. 

Unternehmer. 

The  white-hcftdeJ  boy  I  was  always  with  daddy, 

His  doatey,  his  darling,  his  favouritf  one. 
He  my  little finser  preferr  dunto  Paddy, 

Or  Peter,  or  Georgey  tlic  gt  nius,  or  -John. 
And  in  proof  <>f  his  loi  e  uUhis  cash  he  bequeathed 

To  tne.    Tet  when  dying  he  somethiug  did  add, 
?o  fickle,  which  his  kind  intentions  defeated. 

Unto  my  four  brothers  he  left  all  he  had. 
If  the  sum  of  their  portions  be  placed  in  rotation, 

And  my  blank  between  them,  this  something  they'll 
show, 

Thich  leaves  me,  the  pet,  in  this  poor  situation, 
An  outcast,  now  off  to  Australia  I  go. 

Scrutator. 
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The  answers  to  the  charades  in  the  Pemiij  Despatch  Of 
November  21  are  :— 1.  Chatelaine.  2.  The  Penny  Despatch. 
3.  History  4.  Spar-rows.  f>.  Penny  Despatch.  6.  Penny 
Despatch.  7.  Co-nun-drum.  Correct  answers  to  all  have  been 
received  from  ^Irs.  Greene,  41  Charleville-avenue,  Dublin; 
John  R.  Daniel,  Aungier-street,  Dublin ;  Marie  Antoinette- 
Einy;  James  O'Coriaoi,  Athlorie;BeraardM'Manus,  George's- 
hill ;  to  2,  3,  4.  5,  6,  and  7  from  P.  M.  Philips,  Cavan ;  J. 
Power,  Templetown,  county  Kilkenny ;  W.  A.  Mooney, 
Havelock-sqiKire ;  Scrutator,  Dublin ;  Willie  Hoey,  Baltin- 
glass;  Geoffrey  Eagar,  Rutlaiid-sqna'c;  T.  M'Gettigan,  Stra- 
bune ;  D.  P.  Burke,  Tubber;,  Robert  Walker,  Athy  Work- 
house; Clare  S.  M'Kinley,  Athy;  A.  M'N,  Coalisland  ;  E. 
Halpin,  Wicklow;  J.  Carolin,  Trim  ;  Edward  Watkins,  Bray; 
to  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  by  Thos.  Murphy,  county  Tipperary  ;  to 
2  and  3  by  No  Name,  Killarney  ;  to  2,  3,  4,  and  7,  Mrs.  Free- 
man, Sandymount ;  to  2,  5,  and  7  by  Miss  O'Neill,  Clonmel ; 
to  3  and  6  by  Miss  Alicia  O'Neill,  Clonmel ;  to  2  by  Fair 
Play,  county  Tipperary  ;  to  2,  4,  and  7  by  Moorball,  Dublin; 
to  2  by  John  Eary;do,  by  Le  Bon  Papier,  Tuam  ;  do,  James 
M'AUister,  county  Tipperary ;  do,  Madge,  Dublin ;  do,  b? 
Countess,  Dublin ;  to  2,  3,  f>,  6,  and  7,  James  T.  PhelaU' 
Kilbeggan ;  to  2,  4,  and  7  by  Moyle ;  to  4  and  6  by 
Yankee  ;  to  2,  5,  and  6,  A  Constant  Reader  ;  to  2,  Lily;  do, 
R.  I.  C.  ;  to  2,  3,  4,  and  7  by  T.  C,  Galway  ;  to  1,  2,  and  5, 
Mr.  P.  O'Brien,  Edenderry;to  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  Mrs.  Greham, 
Naas.  Forty  letters  have  been  flung  into  the  basket  for  in- 
fringement and  non-observance  of  our  rules. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 
We  print  the  following  letter  which  we  have  received  from 
n  esteemed  contributor,  and  trust  it  will  be  appreciated  by 
*ur  competing  subscribers  : — 

A  double  acrostic  must  consist  of  two  or  more  words  of 
equal  length  when  put  together  (such  as  the  e.\cellent  Prize 
^crostic  of  this  week).   For  example:— 


p 
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A 
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1 

C 

0 

H 

Or  of  two  words  of  equal  length,  which,  when  combined 
form  another  word,  or  which  united,  form  a  good  counter- 
part to  each  other.  There  is  an  Acrostic  published  to-day 
■No.  3),  which  is  tiot  a  Double  Acrostic. 

D  A 

E  T 

S  C 

P  H 

.Tow,  Desp    not  a  word  at  all,  nor  is  Atch. 


The  following  problem  is  submitted  for  solution.  The 
answer,  together  with  the  names  of  those  who  send  correct 
solutions,  wUl  be  published  on  December  19.  Answer  to 
No.  5  iu  our  next. 

Problem  No.  VI. 
p.t.alK. 


V.  HUE. 

Whitd  to  move,  and  checkmate  in  four  moves. 
Solution  of  Problem  No.  IV. 


BL.kCK. 
K  takes  Kt 
K  to  K  5 
K  takes  B 
K  moves. 


WHITE. 

1.  B  takes  B 

2.  B  to  Q  5  (ch) 

3.  K  takes  P 

4.  R  to  K  2 

5.  R  mates 

Correct  solutions  to  Problem  No.  IV.  have  been  received 
from  Turlough  O'Brien,  "  M.,  Esquire,"  Naul ;  John  R. 
Daniel,  Aungicr-streot ;  and  M.  Ciwtis. 


FASHIONS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Lc  Follet  sa;.  s  the  favourite  »iot(rca!t(es  of  the  sear.on  for 
moi-ning,  in  doov.or  promenade  wear  are  decidedly  the  "  Epin- 
ghne,"  "  Bazin  de  laine,"  "Armure"  of  mixed  colours, 
"  Armure  beige,"  and  "Vigogne  cachemire."  Velveteens — 
called  •'  velours  anglais"— either  plain,  terry,  or  striped,  have 
been  brought  lo  such  perfection  iu  their  silky  lustre  and 
beautiful  tints  that  tlicy  h.ave  created  an  absolute  furore  in 
Paris,  and  the  richest  elegantes  patronise  them  largely  for 
portious  of  costume  or  ivliole  toilettes.  For  young  sirls'  and 
children's  dresses  no  materia!  is  more  serviceable  and  at  the 
same  time  effective.  Small  speckly  patterns  and  checks  of 
different  sizes  are  very  much  adopted  for  woollen  materials. 
The  checks  are  sometimes  formed  by  such  very  narrow  lines, 
of  so  slight  a  diHerence  in  colour,  that  it  is  only  on  close  in- 
spection the  existence  of  a  pattern  is  perceived.  Plaids  are 
rapidly  coniinf;  into  favour  for  fancy  material ;  they  aroused 
either  as  trimmings  or  forming  part  of  thetoilette  only  for 
ladies'  costumes.  Children's  toilettes  alone  are  made  all  of 
plaid.  Many  of  these  materials  are  now  rendered  water- 
proof— a  great, addition  to  their  usefulness  for  out-door  wear. 
The  queen  of  materials  at  this  moment  for  more  dressy 
toilettes  is  real  Indian  cachemire.  Tho  exquisite  softness 
and  purity  of  quality  in  which  this  fabric  is  made  render  it 
perfectly  unapproachable.  The  drapciy  it  forms,  anrl  the 
beautiful  subdufil  tints  employed  in  dyeing  it,  amply  jinetify 
our  grandes  dames  ui  the  welcome  they  have  given  this 
charming  novelty.  Dresses  made  of  two  materials 
are  in  as  great  favour  as  ever,  cither  sopar.ato  portions,  oi^ 
one  trimmed  with  the  other— silk  and  satin,  either  of  these 
\vith  velvet,  silk,  and  moire,  or  siTk  !»nd  cachemire.  Bodices 
with  double  basques  are  .also  much  worn,  and  this,  though  a 
great  novelty,  can  be_turned  to  good  account  for  toilettes 
that  want  a  little  renovating.  Feathers  are  more  employed 
as  trimmings  than  ever,  and  a  constant  succession  of  novel- 
ties in  these  elc/yant  ornaments  are  every  day  making  their 
appearance.  As  a  heading  to  lace  they  form  unquestionably 
the  most  elegant  and  recherdie  garniture  ever  introduced  by 

La  Mode."  Very  handsome  fringes,  with  fa'icy  headings 
and  ela'O'orate  passementerie,  sprinkled  with  heads,  are  also 
much^employed  by  our  leading  mndistcs.  Furs,  of  course, 
re-establish  their  vogue  this  month  ;  the  most  fashionable 
are  the  "silver  fox,"  Virgiiuan  fox,  all  kin. Is  of  skunks, 
"Pyrene.^^  genette."  Canadmn  marmot,  some  beautiful  nua- 
lities  of  loutre,  and  chincliillLt  with  its  e.vquisite  tints. 
Silks  striped  Mith  satin  or  velvet  will  be  much  used  by  the 
Court  dressmakers  for  toilettes,  combined  with  silks  satin, 
or  velvets.  In  all  cases  where  plain  and  fancy  materials  are 
employed  as  coniHor.ent  parts  o!  the  same  costume  the  pat- 
tern fabric  is  used  for  the  outer  .and  principal  po'rflon,  Vel- 
vet forms  the  only  exeeption  to  this  rule,  the  train  or  tunic 
being  made  of  this  material,  as  tho  richest  in  appearance. 
An  entirely  new  manner  of  arranginj;  flounces  has  just 
been  introduced.  It  is  called  the  "  Coup  de  vent,"  and 
is  very  well  uamed,  as  it  really  has  very  much  tho  ap- 
pearance of  a  fluted  flounce  caught  by  the  wind. 
Apropos  of  ball  dresses,  the  fuiuiamental  rule  for 
these  toiletts  is  still  the  same  -viz.,  an  underskirt  and  low 
bodice  with  very  short  sleeves  of  silk,  taffetas,  faille,  poult 
de  soie,  or  satin,  according  to  the  taste  and  means  of  the 
wearer.  Over  this  is  the  real  ball-dress  of  tulle,  lace,  gauze, 
net,  crape,  or  tarlatan.  A  great  profusion  of  flowers  is 
worn,  And  there  are  almost  as  many  w.'ivs  of  an  ansin;^  them 
as  there  are  flowers  to  be  arranged.  'The  flower  fringes  for 
the  edges  of  tatdcis  and  bertbes,  are  most  charming.  For 


dinner  and  evening  receptions  silk  and  satin  mateiasses  ol 
pale  or  brilliiuit  light  tints  are  much  sought  after.  The  re- 
suscitated fashion  of  wearing  mantles  different  fr  to  the 
dress  is  rapidly  gaining  ground.  The  large  velvet,  thi<;k 
silk,  matelasse,  or  cach'siuiro,  retondes,  lined  with  fur,  are 
exce.s5ivcly  comfortalde  and  warm  for  carriage  wear ;  they 
ai-e  used  as  wraps  only,  being  left  in  the  antechamber  when 
their  weorer  is  making  a  call.  Sealskin  io  also  much  woru 
as  a  comfortable  wr,-ip  or  mantle  for waJking  wear.  Whatever 
may  be  the  beauty  or  cost  of  this  fur,  its  appearance  is  far 
too  neffU,/i-e  to  aflmit  of  its  milking  as  a  faslii«iuible  or  ele- 
gant confection,  or  being  woru  with  any  toilcftc  with  pre- 
tensions to  -i-t'cherche.  The  fiat  plaintcrown  bonnets,  though 
newer  ri?an  those  wlfu  loo  :o  crowns,  have  not  absoiutoly  <ie- 
tlironed  the  latter— in  f;:rt.  the  shape  chosen  depenos  en- 
tirely upon  the  maimer  of  wearing  the  hair. 

"  THE  NEW  MAGDALEN." 
The  NiW  Marjdalcn,  a  three-act  adaptation  by  Zilr. 
Wilkie  Collins  of  one  of  his  own  novels,  has  beeu 
produced  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  It  was  a  decided 
success.  "Mercy  Merrick  "  (>Iis3  Ada  Cavendi-sh) 
is,  it  seems,  a  young  woman  "  who  has  fallen — fallen 
very  low  indeed.  She  has  seen  the  inside  of  hce 
prison  and  the  refM6*8."  So  recites  the  "  argument." 
In  fast  MisS  AJernek  is  an  Aspasiaof  the  gutter.  She 
is  not  the  less  sublimated  essence  of  angel.  As  the 
"argument"  informs  us,  "  th.e  sacred  fire  which 
illumes  the  soid  of  the  pure,  the  virtuous  woman 
had  never  beeu  extinct  in  l^r  bosotn."  Naturally, 
therefore,  Mi.ss  Merrick's  heart  is  pierced  by  the 
"soul-searching"  .sermon  o-f  tl'.G  Reverend  Julian 
Gray  (Mr.  R.  Marliby).  She  determines  to  reform, 
and  goes  to  tiae  Franco-German  war  as  an  attendant 
cn  the  wounded.  Here  she  meets  a  certain  Miss 
Grac-^  Roseberry  (Miss  Rose  Morton),  who  Is  struck 
down  by  a  Getmau  bullet  during  a  battle.  The 
secred  fire  in  Mercy's  breast  lights  up  an  idfea 
which  savours  of  the  wleked  Tomkins.  She  robs 
the  lifeless  woman  cf  her  papers,  and,  thus  amied, 
flies  to  England,  presents  the  credentials  to  Lady 
Janet  Roy  (Miss  Crawford),  who  had  never  seen  her 
foreign-burn  young  relative,  and  is  received  with  a 
mother's  welcome  by  that  deluded  noblewoman.  In 
her  new  .sphere  she  captivates  Horace  Holtu- 
croft  (Mr.  W.  Bourne),  an  English  war  cor- 
respondent whom  she  met  on  the  field,  and  a 
family  connexion  of  Lady  Roy.  Ho  entreats,  and  is 
accepted.  The  success  of  her  imposture  does  not 
prevent  some  qiuilms  of  conscience,  but  all  through 
the  magnanimous  Jlercy  has  an  acute  regard  for 
number  One,  and  is  resolved  above  all  to  eschew  the 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  have  her  atonement  out  in 
the  rose-Leafiest  fashion  possible.  Now  reappears  the 
Rev.  Julian  Gray,  but  does  not  recognise  the  outcast 
of  other  days  in  the  woman  with  whom  he  falls 
straightway  in  love.  At  this  juncture,  also,  Miss 
Roseberry,  who  was  not  killed,  presents  herself,  and 
is  di.sowned  as  a  swindler.  Mercy,  confronted  with 
her,  faints  away,  and  the  physological  Tomkicses 
struggle  dreadfully  for  the  mastery  of  her  bosom. 
But,  as  the  "  argument"  asks,  "  What  is  she  to  do  ? 
Give  up  her  position  and  its  luxuries."  However  she 
does  fin.ally  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  swindle,  and 
Horace  Holmcroft,  her  betrothed  husband,  straight- 
way turns  from  her  iu  di.sgust,  "  not  even  having  thj 
heart  to  tak-j  her  hand  iu  farewell."  We  own  tc 
rather  liking  the  lack  of  cardiac  viscera  exhibited  bj 
this  gentleman.  Then  befals  the  climax.  All  descn 
her  save  the  revered  Julian,  "  She  is  about  to  returi 
to  the  streets,"  but  he  detains  her  "as  a  jewel,  price^ 
less  and  matchless."  He  asks  her  to  be  his  bride 
"  What  will  the  world  say  i"  asks  this  pure-souled 
creature,  paasing  for  a  reply,  as  she  is  "  about  to  re- 
turn to  the  streets."  But  the  unfortunate  cleric  de- 
clares that  the  world  has  nothing  to  offer  in  exchange 
f(jr  such  a  pearl.  He  receives  her  with  no  other 
dowry  than  her  "  sacred  fire"  and  her  character.  This 
is  The  N'Ai'  Majdalen.  Here  is  the  modern  repetition  of 
that  sublime  Scriptural  theme  whose  infinite  pathos 
and  perfect  verisimilitude  have  moved  the  souls  of 
erring  mankind  through  the  troubled  centuries.  It 
is  a  bad  travesty  of  a  deathless  history,  and  the  name 
in  such  an  association  is  worse  than  a  misnomer. 
We  don't  say  th.it  a  fallen  woman  could  not  rise  to- 
day as  Magdalen  did.  But  in  Jlercy  Merrick  there 
is  no  such  heroic  stuf?'.  The  woman  who  makes  her 
virtue  conditional  upon  position  and  luxury,"  and 
when  these  cannot  longer  smooth  her  penitence,  re- 
solves to  return  to  the  streets,  is  an  unmitigated 
sham.  W"e  could  believe  in  her  if  she  exhibited  the 
smallest  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  humble  endeavour, 
and  instead  of  railing  at  society  and  yearning  for  the 
ornamental  amendment  of  a  fashionable  home,  went 
to  honest  work  as  a  seamstress  or  a'^actory  worker. 
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THE  PENi^Y  DESPATCH 


Osc.  B,  167*, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 
letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days  after 
they  are  reeeived  ;  uiid  oecasionally,  uwiiig  to  their  num- 
ber, some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contributions.  Atten- 
tion to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  ?.rS3.  are  destroyed,  except  wliere  stamps  are  en- 
closed for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ofirselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  teep  copies  of  them  ;  but,  if  our  rule  is  complied 
with,  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely  if  found 
nnsuitable. 

llL  K — Y. — Your  nomination  will  not  bold  good  for  tv/o  ex- 
aminations. Your  writing  is  too  careless.  We  have  no 
means  of  judginj  of  your  capacity  from  a  carte  de  visite. 
We  return  it. 

A  Tradesman's  Wife.— Your  pudding  breaks  because  the 
paste  is  too  thick, or  too  thin,  or  ill-made;  or  the  bag  is  no^ 
neatly  tied. 

M'Lean.— We  do  not  know. 

Juno.— We  do  not  know  that  a  lady  deserves  any  credit  for 
personal  beauty ;  but  she  will  be  pretty  certain  to  obtain 
credit  and  admiration  both  for  ifand  on  account  of!it.  It  is 
all  very  well  fornoveasts  to  argue  that  beauty  is  only  skin- 
deep,  that  it  is  fleeting,  that  it  is  a  mere  accident,  that  it 
is  no  indication  of  moral,  mental,  or  spiiitual  worth,  and 
all  that ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  beauty  is  a  power.  It 
IS  true  that  when  a  beautiful  woman  is  discovered  to  be  ig- 
norant, or  bad-lempered,  or  low-minded,  or  anything  else 
that  is  repulsive,  the  shock  is  greater  than  it  would  havj 
been  if  she  had  been  homely;  but  nevertheless,  at  first 
Eight,  beauty  will,  in  most  cases,  carry  the  day  against  all 
competitors ;  and  when  it  happens  to  be  united  with  gieat 
accomplishments  and  moral  worth,  it  becomes  almost  irre- 
sistible. 

James.— It  is  said  that  passing  a  red-hot  iron  over  putty  will 
make  it  so  soft  that  it  may  be  readily  removed. 

KrA^iiL.— Sponge  is  a  substance  found  attached  to  the  rocks 
nnder  water  in  the  Mediterranean  and  other  seas.  Sponge 
is  a  light,  soft,  and  liighly  elastic  material,  very  easily  com- 

•  pressed,  and  rapidly  resnming  its  original  shape  when  the 
pressure  is  removed.  It  is  exceetb'ngly  porous, 'containing 
an  immense  number  of  small  tubes,  which  communicate 
with  some  larger  apertures  that  are  found  in  it.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  sponge  consists  of  horny  elastic  fibres,  and 
these  are  so  placed  as  to  form  the  tubes  and  pores  de- 
scribed. When  the  sponge  is  in  the  sea,  alive,  the'  inside 
cf  the  pores  is  covered  with  a  soft  substance,  like  white  of 
egg.  This  appears  to  be  the  flesh  of  the  animal,  and  cur 
■  rents  of  water  may  be  seen  running  into  the  sponge  through 
the  small  pores  and  out  of  it  through  the  large  ones  ;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  vrhile,  the  water  is  passing  through  the 
sponge,  the  nourishment  requisite  for  the  support  of  the 
animal  is  extracted  from  it.  When  the  sponge  is  removed 
from  the  water,  this  soft  flesh  drains  away,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  elastic  fibrous  substance  with  which  v/e  are  ac. 
quainted. 

Belinda. — The  'formality  of  introducing  persons  is  very 
easy.  You  always  present  gentlemen  to  ladies,  inferiors  to 
superiors,   the  young  to  the  aged.     Speak  the  names 

distinctly — it  saves  much  annoyance  and  confusion.  

Shut  the  gate  of  a  garden  as  you  pass  in  and  out— this 

applies  to  all  doors.  We  have  received  no  enclosure 

with  your  letter.  See  our  rules  about  letters  and  enclo- 
sures in  tha  Prize  Page. 

Jaket. — It  is  an  extraordinarily  erroneous  idea  that  in  leap 
year  ladies  may  propose  to  gentlemen,  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  overture  to  come  from  the  hps  of  the  latter.  In  no 
case  is  it  modest,  delicate,  or  becoming  for  a  young  lady  to 
make  the  slightest  demonstration  of  a  tender  character  to- 
wards a  gentleman,  or  to  do  anything  that  might  be  con- 
Btrued  into  an  overture.  It  is  the  lady's  part  to  wait  until 
the  gentleman  proposes,  but  if  his  attentions,  being  very 
pointed  and  marked,  are  prolonged  beyond  the  usual  period 
ef  avowal,  it  is  then  the  part  of  the  young  lady's  parents  to 
question  him  about  his  intentions. 

T.  C— The  Bedouins  are  a  roving  portion  of  the  Arab  race. 
They  have  not  any  settled  abode,  but  fix  at  such  places  as 
supply  them  with  water,  pasture,  and  fruit,  subsisting  upon 
the  flesh  or  milk  of  their  herds  and  cattle.  Their  greatest 
■happiness  ia  in  a  roving  life,  and  they  look  upon  their 
settled  countrymen  as  abject  slaves.  They  sleep  in  tents 
or  huts,  ■which  they  pitch  in  the  evening,  in  any  upot  dic- 
tated either  by  fancy  or  convenience.  These  moveable  ha- 
bitations are  of  an  oblong  form,  and  differ  in  size  according 
fto  the  number  of  people  who  occupy  them.  They  are 
covered  tiith  the  skins  of   beasts,    and   some  sup- 


ported by  one  pillar,  some  by  two,  and  others  by 
threo,  wliilo  a  sort  of  curtain  or  carpet,  tr.ade  oi 
sliiii?,  divides  the  tent  into  separate  ap^rtm^nts.  The  pi!- 
Uirs  are  straight  poles,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  four  or 
five  inches  thick,  serving  not  only  to  suppoit  the  tent,  tut 
are  full  of  hooks,  on  which  the  natives  hang  theii  clothes, 
baskets,  saddles,  <tc.  When  tliey  retire  to  sleep,  they  lie 
down  upon  a  mat,  or  carpet,  in  the  centre  or  in  a  comer  of 
the  tent.  Those  who  are  married  have  a  corner  of  the 
tent,  divided  by  the  curtain.  The  tents  of  these  roving  peo- 
ple, thongh  they  may  be  sheltered  from  the  \7cather,  are, 
notwithstanding,  attended  with  their  inconveniences ;  for 
the  colds  and  dews,  to  wtich  the  inmates  are  expoied  do 
not  incommode  them  so  much  as  the  fleas,  vipers,  spider^, 
and  scorpions. 

1.  M'D.— Yours  suggestion  shall  have  immediate  attention. 

T.  L.  MMC. — We  do  not  think  pcetry  your  forte. 

.AIartha  asks  :— "  Is  it  proper,  in  vciiting  the  name  Le  Roy, 
to  use  a  capital  or  a  small  R  1"  The  manner  of  writing 
such  names  depends  on  the  usaac  in  the  families  bearing 
them.  Many  such  names  have  'oocome  combined  into  one- 
word.  Otberii  have  not.  We  have  seen  the  name  Leroy, 
but  other  families  may  spell  it  Le  Roy. 

CuRio-Sil'T  a^iks  :—"  Will  yon  please  tell  me  where  the  fol- 
lowing lines  are,  and  who  is  the  author  ? — 
'  Man  is  the  pilot,  and  woman  the  ocean  ; 
He  always  in  danger,  she  always  in  motion.' 
Alpo  give  m?  a  solution  for  the  following  example  :— vrhat 
is  the  one  millionth  part  of  one  trillion?"  1st.  Perhaps  some 
of  onr  readers  can  give  you  the  author's  name.    We  are 
faTniliar  with  the  lines,  but  do  cot  know  who  wrote  them. 
2nd.  One  thousand,  according  to  the  French  system  of  no' 
tation  ;  one  million,  accordiug  to  the  English  system. 

Moss  Rose. — To  take  vinegar  in  large  quantities  in  order  to 
make  you  thin  is  most  unhealthy.  It  will  ruin  your  con- 
stifution.  Vineear,  moreover,  when  immoderately  taken, 
spoils  the  complexion.  To  reduce  excessive  stoutness,  you 
should  take  plenty  of  exercise. 

An.nie  D.— The  be.auty  of  dress  consi-its  in  not  being  con- 
spicnous  ;  in  neither  distorting  nor  yet  concealing  the 
human  form  with  unnatural  additions.  By  far  too  much 
time  is  often  engrossed  by  dress ;  which  must,  however, 
be  considered  as  an  exterior  accomplishment,  and  deserving 
of  brief  notice.  Dress  ought  to  be  simple,  elegant,  and 
becoming. 

A-WouLD-BE  Sailor. — To  be  a  midshipman  on  board  a  man- 
of-war  you  must  pay  for  your  commission.  Promotion  in 
the  navy  is  slow.  Writing  and  dictation  con-cct. 

Hydrabad. — You  will  get  a  programme  of  the  subjects  set 
down  for  entrance  and  all  subsequent  examinations  in 
Trinity  College,  gratis  in  M'Gee's,  Nassau-street,  or  in 
Hodges  and  Foster's,  Grafton-street.  Your  foes  for  the 
fonr  years  of  studentship  would  amount  to  £S0  ;  your  ex- 
penses you  must'estimate  yourself.  You  need  not  be  a  resi- 
dent, but  can  live  where  you  please,  putting  in  your  terms 
by  examination.  Your  last  question  is  not  intelligible. 

Ignorance. — Fenian  popularly  means  an  Irish  politician 
opposed  to  the  Queen's  dominion  in  Ireland,  and  anxious 

for  a  Republic.  Mr.  Butt,  Q.C.,  is  the  Father  of  Home 

Rule.   We  do  not  enter  into  political  questions  in  the 

Despatch.  We  do  not  discern  any  difference  between  the 

two  specimens  of  writing. 

Nannie. — Eleven  months  is  hardly  a  sufficient  time  to  mourn 
for  a  parent ;  and  we  think  the  young  lady  should  not  be  a 
bridesmaid.  But  if  she  is,  she  should  not  go  to  a  wedding 
in  mourning.  Writing  neat,  but  rather  small. 

Cleanliness.— The  annoyance  you  complain  of  is  caused  by 
the  damp  of  the  house.  Warmth  is,  therefore,  the, 
cure  ;  but  it  is  hardly  likely  to  succeed— the  house  is  tho- 
roughly objectionable.  Children,    but  not  grown  up 

people,  have  their  eyelids  cut  occasionally.  Writing 

slovenly,  and  style  redundant. 

Honor  Craven.— Write  to  the  Secretary,  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment, General  Post-office,  and  he  will  give  you  all  infor- 
mation. 

A  Constant. Reader  wiites:— "Having read,  from  time  to 
time,  the  valuable  information  v.-hich  ycu  givo  to  corre- 
spondents, I  am  encour.aged  to  place  before  you  "  my  case," 
which  is  as  follows : — I  am,  I  might  say,  attached  to  a 
young  lady,  who  is,  I  am  informed  by  a  friend,  more  or 
less  attached  to  me  ;  yet  in  my  presence  she  does  not  ex- 
hibit, either  by  word  or  action,  the  slightest  affection  for 
me.  In  fact,  sometimes,  she  treats  me  with  a  certain 
amount  of  indifference,  which  annoys  me  very  much.  I 
must  also  tell  you  that  I  will  not  bo  in  a  position  to  get 
married  for  at  least  twelve  months,  and  of  this  fact  she  is 
aware.  Now,  under  the  circumstances,  will  yon  be  good 
enough  to  let  me  know,  at  the  first  opportunity,  what'i) 
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lest  for^e  todo?"— T'ncLcst  thing  ia  a!"  such  oases  is.  first 
ascertain  your  cv,-n  mind,  honestly  tejsrmine  whether  you 
w.int  to  marry  the  young  lady  or  not,  and  then  cndeivodi 
to  discover  her  notions.  Vt'tiiu  these  two  facts  are  ^sar, 
remembet  the  proverb,  "  Before  ycu  marry,,  be  ■!ure  of  a 
house  wherein  to  tarty."  Don  t  mind  the  apparent  ioiii- 
lerence— that  may  be  all  moonshine,  probiibly  is. 

ARc.^.DEr..— Isaac  me.%n3  laughter;  :jarah,  a  princess;  Miuy, 
bitter  ;  C.-.tharine,  pure  c.  tlt.^a  ;  Julia  is  the  temii.ijie  of 

Julia.i.  Dr  Marining,  Arch'oi;hop  of  Westminster,  is 

the  son  of  a  London  merchant.  He  was  bom  in  130'^,  atd 
yrsL'-,  educated  at  Oxford.  In  ISIM  he  was  appolnt-cd  lo  Sh-j 
vicarage  of  Lavinjton,  and  six  years  later  b;  became  A  t,.!:- 
ileacon  of  Chicl-.ester.''  In  ViHl  he  left  the  Church  o'l 
la'jd,  and  eitcreil  the  Catholic  priesthood.  Hehadteea 
married,  but  wr.s  a  wiJower  at  his  'version 

A  Co.vsTANi  Header. — When  a  man  is  late  in  hi.?  en.?age- 
mc-nt  he  is  bound  to  apologise,  especially  in  the  case  of 
taking  ladies  to  a  concert.  The  unpunctual  in  the  case 
you  state  behaved  very  b.iiliy. 

F  O  C. — Castor  oil  v.  i!l  ailect  the  pnrpose  yon  desire  

Your  writing  is  pretty  fair.  We  have  no  means  v.'hat- 

fcverof  deciding  so  grave  a  question  as  whether  you  should 
j  ..in  the  Constabular>'  or  go  to  America. 

A  Monthly  Si-bscp.ibsr  — If  the  tweezers  have  failed,  we 
know  no  remedy.  Shaving  only  induces  the  growth. 

Moll —1  and 'J— Consult  a  seamstress.  3.  Write  to  a  maaic 
Eeller. 

ET.iK.— The  delay  i.3  your  fault,  not  o-jrs.  Qtrcstions  should 
b';  sent  to  the  editor  ;  an  order  for  the  paper  to  the  mv 
r.i'.gor.  1.  The  name  is  sounded  as  though  written  Eusiko. 
2.  Mesalliance  is  pronounced  as  though  spelici  mavsay- 
cngce.  3.  Titiens  is  sounded  as  though  written  Tishens. 
- — "It  is  raining  very  fast, ""is  quite  correct — fast  being 

an  adverb  here.  When  ladies  leave  the  dining  ta'oie, 

they  don't  bov,-  or  make  any  remark.  The  gentlemen  Trill 
remain  standing  until  they  have  left  the  room,  and  tea 
gentleman  nearest  the  door  opens  it  for  them,- and  holds 

it  open  ■until  tho  last  has  passed  out.  Captains  are 

styled  by  t'ocirrank,  inferior  oScers  as  Mr.  Invitations 

aieTcouch.ed  in  terms  which  depend  on  the  intimacy  and 
rei.'\tion  of  the  parties. 

Roger  TiCHnoRN.E  — Tije  oracle  of  Bonaparte  is  a  pa.i  of 
rubbish  sold  in  obisoure  shops  for  a  penny.  Your  writ- 
ing is  pretty  good. 

T.  K. — You  must  inquire  of  a  confectioner.  Miking  sugar 
sticks  is  a^rasle,  and  you  must  learn  ii  in  the  regular  way. 

A  Lover  OP.^jjia  "  Dssp.vtch."— Dame  m:aas  "  mother'" 

or  "  aged  la^ij!M|isigniuD3  respect  .i.  day  and  a  half 

is  the  longts't  ratCTVal  betv.  een  the  posting  of  a  Utlsr  ia 
■  Ireland  and  its  delivery  in  England.  Vi'riting  good. 

BROV.n-eyed  BE.AUTY — Marriage  licences  range  from  123. 
to  £o,  according  to  the  ra'ik  o:  the  party.  A  labourer,  a 
commercial  clerk,  a  professional  man,  and  a  gentleman  arj 

rated  differently.  Miss  Braddon  aadM.  E.  Braddon  ara 

one  and  the  same.  V>'ear  gluves  constantly,  and  yoai 

hands  may  become  white. 

-M.  E.  W.— The  Dnke  oi  Wellingtin  never  left  a  sezret 
casket  for  the  Priace  .Vrthur.    The  story  is  a  myth. 

May  OToole  — 1.  Mining  inspectors  are  appoint-;d  by  tha 
CroViTi  or  by  the  company.  2.  Write  to  the  secretary  of 
the  bank  you  wish  to  enter.  Your  writing  now  would 
certainly  not  pass.  3.  A  bank  clerk  is  a  respectable  mem- 
ber of  the  middle  class.  4.  Jr'oTTi  dii'Jiim.o  literally  means 
"  n.ime  of  the  pen,"  a  name  assumed  by  a  writer.  5. 
Every  wom.an  is  a  fool  or  a  fiirt. 

M.  P  — We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  two  snbje:t3  touched 
in  yotrr  queries.    We  do  not  believe  in  pomades. 

X.  Y,  Z.— We  think  there  is  a  comic  collection  of  reiitatioas 
published  by  Routledge  for  Is.    Write  to  a  bookseller. 

Hiawatha  —Thomas  M'Naily. 

R.  I.  C.  (Clare)— Tir' rite  to  the  author,  70  CpperLeeson-strset, 
Dublin. 

Declined  with  Thanks.—"  The  Exile's  Return ;"  "  Sun 
and  Cloud;"  "To  Mary;"  "  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat ;" 
"An  Irish  Wedding;"  "Will  he  love  me  as  o£  ycre  i" 
"  Song  :"  "  Not  lost  but  gone  before ; "  "  Tue  Irish'Cava- 
ller  ;  ''  Daroy,  the  horse  breaker.  " 
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THE  MACMAHON. 

AN  ORIGINAL  IRISH  TALE 
or  THE  peeskNt   gexep.  ation. 


BY 

R.  CURTIS,  ESQ. 

Author  uf  "  T/ie  Irish  Police  OljficeT." 
[aix  rights  resehved.] 


CHAPTER  X. 

LEGAL  POSSIBILITIES. 

Wli3e  The  MacMahon  was  in  Dublin,  hying  his 
case  in  deep  humiliation  and  proud  indignation, 
mixed  together  in  a  curious  complication,  before  coun- 
lel,  his  wife  and  daughter  confined  themselves  to  the 
tiouso  and  garden.  The  MacMahon  had  given  orders 
k)  the  coachman  and  grooma  to  be  as  seldom  away 
from  the  house  as  possible  during  his  absence,  and 
that  for  not  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  and 
to  eierciae  the  horses  singly,  and  not  in  a  body,  as 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing,  so  that  only  one 
man  T7ould  be  abssnt  at  a  time.  No  servant  of  the 
MacMahon  ever  questioned  his  orders,  nor  even  made 
ihem  the  subject  of  remark  to  each  other,  but 
obeyed. 

We  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  this  state  of  things 
ko  introduce  our  readers  to  two  persons  in  our  dra- 
natis  pertionoe  with  whom  they  have  not  yet  made 
their  acquaintance — Edward  snd  Roger  O'Hara. 
They  were  brothers,  Edward  two  years  older  than 
Roger.  Edward  was  foster  brother  to  Donald  O'Con- 
nor, and  Roger  was  fosjer  brother  to  Norah 
MacMahon.  They  were  both  fine,  strong,  handsome 
young  men. 

It  would  be  impossible,  for  persons  unacquainted 
■with  the  feelings  and  affections  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  Iiish  to  conceive  the  bond  of  sympathy  and  de- 
votion which  exists  on  the  part  of  a  foster  brother  for 
the  aristocrat  who  drank  his  mother's  milk.  Love, 
pride,  devotion,  self-sacrifice  to  the  very  death,  are  the 
free-will  offerings  they  are  prepared  upon  the  slight- 
e.?t  occasion  to  give  in  their  cause.  If  Edward  O'Hara 
wa3  proud  of  Donald  O'Connor,  Roger  O'Hara  wor- 
shipped the  ground  that  Ij^orah  MacMahon  walked 
on.  And  the  difference  between  the  pride  of  the  one 
and  the  worship  of  the  other  was  both  natural  and 
allowable  in  this  case,  seeing  that  Donald  O'Connor 
was  only  a  handsome  young  man,  while  Norah  Mac- 
Mahon was  a  beautiful  young  girl. 

A  sort  of  permitted  intimacy  always  exists  in  Ire- 
land between  those  relationships,  for  they  are  looked 
upon  as  such,  and  while  Donald  O'Connor  would 
l-iugh  and  chat  with  Edward  O'Hara,  and  call  him 
Ned,  Norah  MacMahon  would  laugh  nnd  chat  with 
ker  foster  brother,  and  call  him  Roger,  and  he  thought 
"  Miss  Norah"  the  very  height  of  respect.  And  this 
■while  she  had  cousins  and  intimate  acquaintances  who 
diircd  not  venture  beyond  "  Miss  MacMahon." 

If  nothing  else  in  the  district,  which  was  alive 
with  Ribbonmen,  would  have  kept  them  free  from 
the  stain  of  such  a  system,  the  fact  alone  of  the 
fetioxut  to  whom  they  were  io«ter-brother«  wovkid 


have  done  so,  and  the  further  fact  of  their  being  on-n 
brothers  to  each  other  riveted  the  bond  of  union  in 
both  ways  more  closely. 

But  the  O'Haras  needed  no  such  circumstances  to 
keep  them  free  from  not  ouly  that,  but  fiom  every 
other  disreputable  system.  Their  characters  were  ir- 
reproachable in  every  respect. 

Having  thus  introduced  the  foster-brothers  to  our 
readers,  they  will  now  know  who  and  what  thsy  are 
when  they  occasionally  make  their  appearance  in  the 
progress  of  our  story. 

The  MacMahon  returiied  a  day  before  that  on 
which  he  had  promised.  Had  he  had  any  experience 
of  the  cold,  legal  way — and  legal  only — in  ■v\  hich 
lawyers  earn  their  money,  he  could  have  done  his 
business,  he  thought,  just  as  well,  and  perhaps  n;orc 
satisfactorily  to  his  feelings,  with  pen  and  ink,  from 
where  he  was,  than  by  "running  up  to  to^wn,"  as  it  is 
called,  and  saved  more  than  a  live-pound  note  into 
the  bargain. 

We  need  not  go  through  his  interview  with  Ser- 
geant Bucklestrong  on  the  occasion  too  minutely. 
When  he  had  got  sufficiently  fifr  that  the  sergeant 
understood  it  was  a  case  for  counsel's  opinion  he  was 
at,  he  asked  him  if  he  had  a  written  statement  of  the 
case.  No,  he  had  not  ;  but  he  could  explain  it  in  a 
few  words.  Had  he  an  attorney  employed  ?  No,  he 
had  not.  Then  the  learned  sergeant  remarked  that 
he  must  know  very  little  of  the  routine  of  the  law, 
and  that  he  could  not  listen  to  him. 

"  I  act  so  differently,  perhaps,  every  day  of  my  life, 
that  I  scarcely  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  routine. 
That  is,  practically,"  said  The  MacMahon. 

"  So  it  appears.  But  from  the  very  remark  you 
have  made  you  seem  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  accurately." 

"  Well,  not  your  leg^il  routine,  sir,"  said  The 
MacMahon,  with  some  sharpness. 

"  Ah  I  perhaps  not.  Then  let  me  just  say  to  you 
that  the  legal  routine  in  all  cases  for  counsel's  opi- 
nion is  for  an  attorney  to  lay  the  case  in  writing  be- 
fore counsel,  accompanied  by  the  usual  fee.  You  had 
better  have  this  done,  »ir,  and  your  case  shall  have  my 
best  attention." 

"  And  that  is  the  very  thing  that  I  shall  not  do. 
I  am  The  MacMahon,  of  Kilmauham,  Castle  in  the 

county   of  M  1   am  in  such  sore  trouble,  sir, 

that  it  is  with  reluctance  I  can  bring  myself  to  make 
it  known  even  to  you.  It  is  not  the  routine  of  the  law 
I  want,  but  the  law  itself  ;  and  it  was  to  ask  your  ad- 
vice, not,  as  yet  at  least,  to  lay  the  case  legally  before 
you,  that  I  travelled  all  night  upwards  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  since  five  o'clock  yesterday  morning. 
If  I  did  not  know  your  advice  to  be  the  best  at  the 
bar,  I  candidly  confess  it  is  not  yours  I  should  have 
sought,  and  I  am  prepared  to  pay  you  your  utmost 
demand  for  it." 

There  was  somethingsounusual,  so  unsophisticated, 
so  manly,  straight-forward  and  unconventional  in  The 
MacMahon's  tone  and  manner  that  the  learned  ser- 
geant was  moved  from  his  legal  routine  at  last,  and 
he  looked  at  the  speaker  in  surprise,  saying  a  second 
time,  "  Pray  be  seated,  sir,"  for  The  MacMahon  had 
continued  standing,  although  the  sergeant  had  mo» 
>  tioaed  him  to  a  eihait  at  tlie  first. 


"  This  may  be  an  axceptional  case,"  the  lawyer 
said,  "  and  upon  your  own  plan  of  acting  differently 
on  one  day  from  another,  I  shall  willingly  listen  to 
what  you  have  to  say,  irregular  though  it  may  be." 

The  MacMahon  then,  as  couci.sely  as  he  could,  de< 
tailed  everything  respecting  the  bond,  without  hid- 
ing the  fruitless  suit  of  the  holder  thereof  to  his 
daughter,  and  the  supposed  motive  of  getting  the 
young  lady  into  his  power.  He  hid  nothing  from  him 
with  the  whole  of  which  our  readers  are  already  oo- 
quainted.  If  he  did  not  almost  exaggerate  his  own 
passion  and, excitement,  he  by  no  means  attempted  to 
mitigate  it. 

"  There,  sir,  is  the  intricate  state  of  things  I  am 
i;j.  Nothing  can  shake  mo  in  the  confidence  I  feel 
in  my  son's  honour  and  integrity,  of  which  I  have 
already  told  you.  Givo  me  your  advice,  Mr.  Ser- 
geant. In  the  first  place,  what  steps  should  I  adopt? 
I  hare  great  faith  in  the  prudence  of  that  advice,  and 
I  am  willing  to  pay  you  the  same  or  much  more  for 
it  than  if  the  case  had  been  laid  before  you  through 
the  legal  sanction  of  an  attorney." 

"  I  trust  you  are  correct  in  tho  view  you  take  of 
your  son's  integrity.  But  we,  lawyers,  must  look 
probabilities  full  in  the  face,  no  matter  what  may  bo 
the  moral  con'victions  of  our  clients.  Twelve  m^n, 
on  their  oaths,  may  not  be  able  to  adopt  your  moral 
convictions  as  the  basis  of  their  verdict  in  such  a 
palpable  case  as,  you  admit  yourself,  has  been 
put  before  you  by  this  Mr.  Leonard.  By  the  bye,  is 
Leonard  the  name  in  the  bond — for  i  think  you  told 
me  the  name  was  Lenihan?" 

"  Yes,  BO  it  was,  and  so  was  his  father's  before 
him,  but  he  thought  it  scarcely  genteel  eno^igh,  and 
he  changed  it,  or  got  it  changed  ;  certainly  Leonard 
was  the  name  that  Mr.  Riordan — another  pretty  name, 
sergeant — read  out  to  me  ;  indeed  I  saw  it  myself  as 
I  looked  over  him — by  permission,"  be  added. 

"  Changed  it,  or  got  it  changed,  ah  !  Then  let  mo 
tell  you  that  that  very  pointis  likely  to  be  the  very  best 
in  your  defence,  notwithstanding  the  purity  of  your 
son's  honour.  But  you  say  that  you  have  time,  six 
months  I  think,  to  look  about  you,  or  rather  I 
should  say  to  get  some'  one  to  look  about  for  you. 
Pardon  me,  sir,  if  my  legal  mind  cannot  in  a  moment 
grasp  'enthusiastically,  as  you  do,  the  fact  of  its  be« 
ing  a  conspiracy.  My  advice — mind  it  is  not  my 
legal  opinion  given  through  your  attorney — is,  for  yea 
if  possible  to  get  some  stAdy,  incorruptible  pwson, 
whose  heart  and  affection  to  your  family  you  caft 
implicitly  rely  upon,  to  keep  a  close  but  very  ci\u« 
tious  eye  upon  this  Mr.  Leonard,  and  take  a  note  of 
his  camp.'  nions,  his  hours,  and  above  all,  his  places  of 
resort.  You  must  be  able  to  '  depend  your  life,'  as 
the  saying  is,  upon  the  faithfulness  and  discretion  o£ 
such  a  person,  if  you  can  find  him.  Let  me  know 
the  result  of  this  surveillance  at  the  proper  time, 
and  if  ever  the  fellow  pushes  it  to  a  trial,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  do,  we  shall  make  perhaps  a 
better  defence  than  might  be  supposed,  from  the 
premises.  In  the  mean  time  it  will  be  essentially 
necessary  that  you  should  lay  the  whole  case  befor» 
your  solicitor,  and  be  guided  by  him  in  evejy  future 
step  you  take  in  the  business." 

<<      solicitor  1   I  se'7er  had  such  a  thing  ^ 
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life,  and  should  not  know  wliere  to  turn  to  find  a 
respectable  one.  The  only  one  I  ever  heard  of  is  the 
ruffian  vrho  is  one  of  the  conspirators." 

"  Thej-  are  a  necessary  evil,  neverthless,"  said 
the  lawyer,  smiling,  "  and  you  must  engage  one  at 
once." 

"  Well,  '"perhaps  you  Trill  take  pity  upon  my 
ignorance,  and  direct  me  to  a  respectable  one,  if  you 
can."  ^ 

"  Yes,  I  can,  however  difBcult  you  may  think  it. 
We  seldom  recommend  an  attorney,  although  they 
often  recommend  us.  You  must  have  led  a  very 
primitive  and  innocent  life,  my  dear  sir,  not  to  have 
even  heard  of  an  attorney,  but  as  I  am  really  in- 
terested very  much  in  the  case,  and  determined  to 
stand  by  you,  I  shall  do  so.  Take  down  the  address 
of  Messrs.  Stern  and  Forceps,  No.  16  Upper  Fitz- 
cumber-street  ;  you  can  say  that  I  mentioned  them 
to  you  if  you  wish — there,  have^you  got  it  down  ? — 
All  right.    And  now  I  must  actually  turn  you  out." 

"  I  could  .scarcely  have  expected  jou  to  have  borne 
with  mj  so  long,  as  it  was  out  of  your  routine  way 
of  doing  business ;  and  I  am  the  more  obliged  to  you 
or  the  patience  with  which  you  have  heard  me." 
And  The  MacMahon  took  out  and  opened  his  purse. 

"  I  have  now  only  "  he  was  beginning.    "  No, 

no,"  said  the  sergeant,  holding  up  his  hand,  and 
turning  away  his  face,  almost  as  if  he  feared  the 
temptation  might  be  too  strong  for  Mm.  "  No.  I 
have  given  you  only  advice,  not  my  opinion.  When 
we  come  to  defend  the  right,  perhaps  you  will  find 
me  not  quite  so — so  amiable.  Good  day — of  course, 
however,  I  look  upon  myself  as'  retained  for  the  de- 
fence. I  dare  say  you  know  what  '  retained'  means 
in  legal  routine  ?'' — and  the  sergeant  laughed. 

"  I  suppose  it  means  '  engaged,'"  said  The  Mac- 
Mahon. 

"  Idem"  said  the  sergeant,  bowing  him  out. 

The  Mao  Mahon,  throwing  himself  into  a  covered 
car — such  were  the  predecessors  of  those  days  to  the 
present  cab — desired  the  man  to  drive  to  his  hotel — 
Mprriss9n's,  we  believe.  He  scarcely  knew  what 
to  think  of  Sergeant  Bucklestrong.  Once  or  twice 
he  had  nearly  broken  out  when  the  lawyer  had 
spoken  of  legal  possibilities  and  twelve  men  upon 
their  oaths  not  taking  his  view  of  the  case.  He 
svas  glad  he  had  restrained  himself,  however. 
"Yes — yes — it  was  a  mere  matter  of  business 
betw^n  us,  and  it  would  have  done  no  good  my 
getting  into  a  passion.  And  poor  dear  Norah  !  how 
riglit  she  was.  The  very  thing  fehe  suggested 
was  identical  with  the  lawyer's  advice.  Yes, 
yes,  she  shall  herself  engage  the  sympathy  of 
Donald  O'Connor,  and  The  MacMahon  does  not 
know  B  from  a  bull's  foot  if  Donald  O'Connor  does 
not  find  out  something  through  the  O'Hara's  that 
maybe  of  use  to  us.  The  lawyer  seems  to  have 
laid  some  stress  about  a  wrong  name  being  in  the 
bond,  and  faith  maybe  the  scoundrel  oveishot  the 
mark  there." 

"  That  is  a  most  extraordinary  man,"  said  Sergeant 
Bucklestrong,  when  he  had  shut  the  door  upon  the 
tall  retiring  figure  of  The  MacMahon,  ' '  and  a  man 
in  whose  look,  and  tone  of  voice  honour  and  purity> 
as  he  says  of  his  son,  are  conspiouous.  And  how 
innocent  of  the  world  and  its  ways — never  even 
heard  or  a  solicitor — happy  man  ! — though  they  are 
partly  the  happiness  of  our  lives.  He  may  not  be 
wrong  after  all ;  at  all  events  he  is  a  clever  fellow, 
and  a  thorougl;  gontleman— The  MacMahon."  And 
he  could  not  return  to  his  writing  through  surprise 
at  the  whole  aCair. 

It  was  as  if  the  lawyer's  thoughts  echoed  the  very 
last  words  of  his  curious  visitor. 

^  The  MacMahon  hadtold  them  athomethathe  should  I 


not  write,  nor  did  he  ;  but  on  Friday  afternoon  he 

drove  up  to  his  own  door  in  a  postchaise,  from  T  , 

where  his  Majesty's  mail  had  left  him  that  morning. 

When  we  talk  of  Ids  Majesty,  and  mail  coaches, 
and  postchaiies,  and  covered  cars,  our  readers  may 
easily  calculate  how  long  ago  was  the  time  of  which 
we  write. 

Of  course  Mrs.  MacMahon  and  Norah  rushed  into 
the  hall  when  they  saw  the  ch^iise  driven  up  to  the 
door,  and  a  cheerful,  fond  greeting  they  gave  The 
MacMahon  when  he  entered,  though  Talbot,  the 
butler,  was  immediately  behind  him  with  his  bag. 
They  were  leading  him — greatcoat,  hat,  and  all,  just 
as  he  was — into  the  parlour,  where  they  had  some 
lunch  ready,  but  "No,  no,  dears;  let  me  go  and 
take  off  those  travelHng  over-things,  and  I  shall 
be  with  you  in  less  than  no  time,"  said  ^le,  laughing 
at  his  adoption  of  the  country  phrase,  while  he 
patted  them  both  on  the  cheeks,  and  he  darted  up 
.stairs  to  his  dressingroom,  followed  by  Talbot,  with 
his  bag. 

"  Thank  God  papa  is  in  good  spirits,"  said  Norah. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  he  is.  I  hope  he  has  done  some 
good,"  her  mother  remarked. 

Ere  many  minutes  The  MacMahon  returned  rub- 
buig  his  hands  and  smiling.  "  Come,  Bella,  my  love 
I'm  as  hungry  as  a  kite" — Other  men,  in  other  places 
would  have  said,  "  as  a  hawk,"  for  we  know  that  such 
is  the  old  saying,  but  kites  were  plenty  tapon  the 
mountains  around  Killmauham,  and  hawks  were 
scarce,  hence  the  almost  universal  change  in  the  idiom 
that  prevailed — "  I'm  as  hungiy  as  a  kite  ;  I  did  not 

even^delay  for  breakfast  when  the  mail  got  into  T  

I  was  in  such  a  hurry  home.  I  think  I  have  an 
appetite  for  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner  all  in  one 
now." 

"  We  can  hardly  expect  any  account  of  your  journey, 
then,  until  you  have  finished  one  of  them  at  least, 
papa."  said  Norah,  sitting  down  opposite  him,  while 
Talbot  entered  to  attend,  which  was  a  rigid  system  at 
Kilmauham. 

There  were  several  delicacies,  amongst  the  rest  a 
grouie  pie — the  grouse,  I  ne*;l  not  say,  had  not  been 
procured  from  Leonardstown  Park  preserves,  for  The 
MacMahonJiad  some  grouse-shooting  of  his  own,  and 
a  game-keeper  and  game-killer  in  one  and  the  same 
person. 

Upon  this  occasion  Mrs  MacMahon  would  not 
allow  The  Map  to  take  the  head  of  the  table,  as  his 
custom  always  was,  even  at  luncheon,  but»they  made 
a  guest  of  him,  and  if  he  had  been  a  jirince— which 
they  believed  he  ought  to  be  if  right  were  right — he 
could  not  have  been  more  diligently  attended  to. 

"  Come,  dears,"  he  said,  when  luncheon  was  over 
and  Talbot  had  retired,  "  come  to  the  library  ;  you 
know  I  am  more  at  home  there,  and  although  I  have 
not  much  of  a  budget  to  tell  you,  you  shall  know 
what  I  have  done — or  rather  what  I  have  not  done," 
he  added,  laying  his  hands  upon  his  wife's  and  dau- 
ghter's shoulders. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  sitting  round  the  fire, 
the  women  all  expectation  and  anxiety.  The  Mac 
JIahon  calm  and  precise. 

" I  saw  Sergeant  Bucklestrong,"  he  said,  "and  if 
all  the  lawyefs  are  like  him,  they  are  the  most  ex- 
traordinary cluisof  persons  that  I  have  ever  met." 

Our  readers  are  already  aware  upon  what  foun- 
dation The  MacMahon  formed  this  opinion,  and  w-e 
need  not  repeat  all  that  passed  between  him  and  the 
lawyer. 

When  The  MacMahon  came  to  that  part  where  the 
sergeant  said  they  should  alwp^s  look  to  legal  pos- 
sibilities. Without  refei'ence  to  the  moral  convictions 
of  a  client,  he  became  somewhat  excited,  and  his 
wdfe  and  dpughter,  knowing  the  man's  temperament, 
feared  that  he  had,  perhaps,  upset  everything  by 
being  rude. 

"  I  hope,  dear,"  Mrs.  MacMahon  said,  "  that  you 
were  calm  .and  dignified,  whatever  he  said." 

"  I  hope,  papa  dea^-,  that  you  did  not  take  him  by 
the  throat,  and  shake  his  legal  possibilities  out  of  hiui 
— possibilities  indeed  !"  Vdd  his  pretty  daughter, 
looking  almost  jirettier  than  usual  from  the  height- 
ened colour  thai,  her  father's  words  and  manner  had 
called  into  her  cheek.  j 

"  No.  dear  ;  I  had  at  least  a  gentleman  to  deal  I 


with,  and  when  he  has,  The  MacMahon  can  never 
forget  himself.  If  the  sergeant  were  not  already  an 
old  married  man,  Norah  dear,  I  think  I  should 
have  recommended  you  to  him  as  a  wife,  so  that  you 
may  judge  what  I  thought  of  him  by  that.  VVhy,  you 
would  be  Worth  a  thousand  two-guinea  fees  to  him  in 
the  year.  Think  of  his  giving  almost  word  for  word 
the  advice  you  gave  me  before  I  went  up — almost 
word  for  word,  I  declare,  Bella." 

Norah  held  out  her  open,  cupped-up  hand  towards 
him,  and  said  laughing  : — "  Come,  then,,  out  with 
your  fee  ;  you  had  better  put  the  case  into  my  hands, 
sir,  and  maybe  I  won't  plead  your  cause." 

"  Your  look  would  be  enough  with  any  jury,"  said 
the  polite  old  man. 

He  then  finished  the  interview  as  our  readers  have 
•already  heard  it,  and  even  The  MacMahon,  who  w;i8 
not  ia  the  habit  of  speaking  of  any  stranger  in  terms 
of  exaggerated  praise,  spoke  highly,  "  in  every  point 
I  of  view  m  which  he  could  take  him,"  of  Sergeant 
Bucklestrong. 

"  And,  girls  dear,  what  do  you  think  of  his  having 
positively  and  oJ)stinately  refuted  taking  any  fee  for 
his  advice,  putting  it  in  ^he  pleasantest  and  most  de- 
licate manner  possible  ?  '  No,  sir,'  he  said,  laughing, 
with  the  palms  of  his  hands  held  up  between  him 
afnd  the  temptation,  '  no,  sir  ;  positively  not.  You 
have  done  an  irregular  thing  in  seeking  my  advice, 
except  through  an  attorney ;  but  don't  suppose  that 
I  am  going  to  do  an  irregular  thing,  and  tike  a  fee 
from  a  stranger  personally.  Put  it  up,  put  it  up, 
sir,'  he  said,  laughing.  '  1  consider  I  am  retained  for 
the  defence,  when,  if  we  succeed,  you  may  not  consi- 
der me  so  amiable ;'  but  I  think  he  was  actually 
anxious  to  get  the  jingle  of  the  gold  out  of  his  ears 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  fear  of  a  break-down  in  his 
resolution."  ' 

"  Oh,  papa,  perhaps  you  do  the  man  an  injustice. 
You  have  said  he  was  a  perfect  gjntleman.  I  dare 
say  he  was  sincerely  disinterested." 

"  Again  I  say,  Norah  dear,  that  you  should — shall 
I  say  shall  ? — never  maiTy  anyone  but  a  lawyer,  you 
are  such  an  admirable  advocate,  and  it  is  not  the  first 
time  I  have  told  you  so,"  and  he  gave  his  daughter  s 
very  sly  look,  wlfioh  tinged  her  ch.  ek  as  the  first  pinb 
blush  of  the  dawn  might  tinge  the  sky. 

He  did  not  think  the  application  of  her  memory 
could  have  been  so  quick,  and  he  hastened  to  the 
rescue  of  the  attack  he  himself  had  made. 

"Indeed,  Norah  dear,  you  are  right,  and  if  I  were 
not  joking  only  I  should  ))lead  guilty — we  are  all  in 
the  legal  style  now  you  know — to  the  charjre  of  in- 
justice. I  am  sure  he  was  sincere,  though  he  put  it 
in  that  playful  way  ;  but  let  me  tell  you  that  he  is 
likely  to  lay  it  on  heavy  when  he  comes  to  defend  the 
right,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  looka  upon  our 
interview  as  having  retained  him  for  the  defence, 
should  these  scoundrels  proceed  to  trial." 

"Th.atisthe  least  he  can  do,  MacMahon,"  said 
his  wife. 

"  Indeed,  yes,  mamma,"  said  Norah  ;  "  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  from  papa's  description  of  him,  that  he 
will  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place." 

"Aye,  Norah  dear,"  added  The  SlacMahon,  patting 
his  pretty  daughter  on  the  cheek,  "  and  you  shall  be 
the  right  woman  in  the  right  place,  fori  shall  appoint 
you  my  solicitor." 

"  And  when  you  do.  papa,  I  shall  know  what  to 
solicit  you  for,"  said  the  witty  girl,  rubbing  her  fa- 
ther's thin,  wrinkled  hand  between  both>ers. 

We  wonder  could  her  reply  have  any  connection 
with  the  first  time  her  fisher  had  called  her  a  good 
^advocate.  - 

"  I  ovtght  to  have  told  you  that  I  saw  Stern  and 
Forceps  before  I  left  town,  'and  I  am  to  send  them 
up  a  full  statement  of  the  wliole  c.^se,  and  they  are 
to  lay  it  regularly  before  Sei^csnt  Bucklestrong  for 
his  opinion,  and  the  thing  is  tiien  to  be  quiet  until 
that  pair  of  scoundrels  make  a  move." 

As  if  then  by  mutual  conse-  t  tjie  whole  subject 
of  that  pair  of  scoundrels  and  The  MacMahon "s  in- 
terviev  with  the  lawyer  were  let  to  lie  in  silence  for 
therest  of  that  evening  at^all  events,  and  ije  turned 
to  the  more  amusing  but  ie.=s  injportunt  matter  of  bis 
journey,  his  travelling  conij.:iiiious,  and  the  hotels  at 
which  he  stopped.  The  MacMahon,  it  will  be  inferred 
— and  truly  so — seldom  left  home,  whon  such  topics 
a*  these  formed  a  subjsct  of  .;onversii.tiuii  with  his 
wife  and  daughtv'r.  Kut  The  MacMahon  w;is  an  C'b- 
servant  man.  and  witty  witlial. "  and  m.any  little  i'ui- 
dents  unimportant  in  themsidvos,  told  a.<: 'I'lie  M'  o- 
Jlahon  told  them,  ke])t  the  two  women  wiw  listened 
little  less  than  happy  surprise. 

Tbus  the  atteruoon  und  i  veuiug  paiSci,  and  The 
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MacilMhon,  weary  after  his  long  and  worrying  jour- 
ney, a.D<l  much  more  talk  than  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of,  declared  he  would ,  retir*  to  rest  and 
take  as  comfortable  a  sleep  aa  his  thoughts  would 
allow.  ' 

'■  Then  I  shall  .bid  you  good  night,  pap.i  dear,"  said 
Norah,  '■  and  I  shall  light  your  bedroom  candle  ;  it  is 
on  the  hall  table." 

And  she  went  out  before  him. 

"  fneed  not  bid  you  good  ni^ht  yet,  Bella  dear," 
said  he,  turning  to  his  wife.  '"I  shall  not  be  asleep,  I 
f^ar,  until  long  after  you  come  up."' 

"  Very  well,  dear,"  she  said,  kissing  the  hand  he 
held  out  to  her. 

"Norah,  as  she  handed  him  bis  candle,  wished  to  go 
upstiirs  with  hira  ;  but  he  w^)uld  not  allow  her. 

'"  Xo.  Norah  dearest,"  he  said.  '"  I  am  very  tired, 
and,  if  y<iu  come  up  with  me,  I  should  talk  longer  to 
you  th.in  I  ought,  as  I  have  something  to  say  to  your- 
self. You  m.iy  guess  from  what  I  told  you  the 
lawyer  said,  and  from  what  you  said  to  me  before  I 
left,  what  it  is  about.  Good  night,  dear.  Come  to 
me  to  the  hhrary  to-morrow  as  soon  as  I  go  there 
after  breakfa.st."  ' 

And  he  stooped  down  his  tall  head,  and  kisse<l  the 
anxious  girl  again  and  again,  and  went  upstairs, 
holding  the  banni.sters — for  he  was  very  tired. 

The  MacMahon  was  wrong,  however,  when  he  said 
his  thoughts  would  not  let  him  sleep  until  after  his 
wif  .i  bad  joined  him.  Weary  nature  and  his  thoughts 
had  a  hard  battle,  but  nature,  taking  advantage  of  a 
p.iuse  in  his  thought?,  threw  her  arms  round  the  old 
neck,  and  he  slept  in  them  as  he  had  not  slept  for  a 
long  ume. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


A  FABLE.  - 
A  rahbit  who  would  never  mind  her  mother, 
Xnr  take  good  ccmnsel  from  an  elder  brother, 
Odcg  took  a  notion  through  the  woods  to  roam, 
And  leave  her  mother,  brother,  and  her  home. 

Said  she,  "  I'll  go  where  they  can  never  come  to  me." 

And  such  a  place  shall  be  a  p!eas>ant  home  to  me." 

Away  she  went,  h<;r  brain  with  fancy  busy. 
Till  with  hor  joyful  thought  she  grew  quite  dizzy. 
So  fuU  ot  joy  w.as  she  she  had  no  fear. 
And  heeded  not  a  step  which  sounded  near. 
She  heeded  nought  until  her  fo^man's  wing 
Stopped  short  her  breath  and  she  was  near  expiring. 

"  O  dear  !   O  dear  1"  she  cried,  "my  heait  is  brokei^" 
How  true  are  all  the  words  my  friends  have  spoken, 
For  through  my  folly  I  at  once  must  die, — 
O  wicked,  foolifh,  mi.serable  I  ! 
If  I  could  only  he  quite  safe  at  home  again, 
I  nerer,  never  more  would  wish  to  roam  again  1" 

MORAL. 

'Tis  often  thus  with  men,  who,  not  contented 
"With  what  they  have,  are  constantly  tormented 
By  longing.s  for  some  object  not  tlieir  own, 
Wiich  when  they  get,  they  wifh  they'd  let  alone  ; 
For  with  it  conie.=i  some  trouble  that  perplexes  them. 
While  conacienco  with  reproaches  sorely  vexes  them. 


Ebooke  TYRREt.T.,  lato  He.acock  and  Tyrrell,  Furrier, 
Skin  Importer  and  Mantle  Manufacturer,  82  Grafton-st.reet. 
Wo  are  at  present  .showing  a  magnificent  Stock  of  Seal 
Jacket"!,  plain  and  trimmed,  with  Sable  Tail,  Skunk,  Chin- 
chilla, Fox,  Opo.-isum,  Racoon,  Genette,  Lynx,  Silver  Musk, 
Beaver,  Canadian,  Otter,  &c.,  Ac.,  the  Styles  and  prices  of 
which  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  any  of  the  West 
End,  London,  Paris,  or  Gennan  Houses. 

SP.4RKLIXG  WrNE  FROM  S.vu.MUE. — An  interesting 
article  has  just  appeared  in  the  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette  on  sparkhng  wine.^.  In  consequence  of  the 
recent  rL-se  iu  th:;  price  of  champagnes  it  appears  that 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  district  of  Saumur, 
^n  the  north-western  portion  of  France.  Dr.  Druitt, 
the  author  of  the  article  in  question,  remarks  ; — 
"  Both  in  society  and  in  medical  practice  the  use  of 
spai-kling  wine  is  largely  on  the  increase.  Nothing 
is  so  exhilarating  with  so  small  a  quantity  of  alcohol 
in  it,"  and  adds  th.at  the  wines  of  Saumur,  '•'although 
perfectly  familiar  in  London,  have  hitherto  been  de- 
corated with  other  names  than  their  own,"  and  that 
"  every  year  4,000,000  bottles  of  wine  from  Saumur 
are  sent  to  this  csuntry,  wherevit  has  been  ticketed 
with  any  name  the. purchaser  chooses  to  give  it."  He 
conclurles  his  article  with  the  following  advice  :— "It 
surely  is  foolish  to  give  43.  cr  5s.  for  a  second-rate 
champagne,  when  a  wine  which  is  either  the  same 
identically,  or  rather  one  better  than  the  second-rate 
brands  of  champagne,  may  be  had  for  le.'s  money." 
One  firm,  the  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  Gilbey,  of  London, 
are  introducing  these  wines  through  the  medium  of 
their  agents  in  every  town,  under  what  Dr.  Druitt 
culh  "  the  modest  and  true  appellation  of  Sparkling 
Wines  of  Saumur." 


NOVEL  READING. 

At  the  Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh,  Mrs. 
Henry  Fawcett  lately  delivered  the  first  of  two  lec- 
tures on  The  Women  in  Modern  Fiction  (Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot).  There  was  a  crowded 
attendance.  Mrs.  Fawcett,  said  it  had  been  said 
by  a  wise  man  that  whosoever  learneth  not  to 
play  whist  in  his  youth,  layeth  up  for  himself  a 
miserable  old  age  ;  and  she  thought  it  might  be 
said  with  equal  truth  that  whosoever  acquireth  not 
the  habit  of  reading  novels  in  his  youth,  layeth  up 
for  himself  a  miserable  old  age.  There  were  hardly 
any  real  troubles  that  could  not  be  made  to  seem 
lighter,  or  that  might  not  be  for  a  time  partially 
forgotten,  over  a  good  novel.  The  fortunes  and 
uusfortunes  of  the  hero  or  the  heroine  had  not  un- 
frequently  solaced  the  discopforts  of  real  life,  and 
the  weariness  of  overworli  or  ill-health  had  often 
been  completely  forgotten  in  the  interest  to  know 
whether  Warrington  really  was  dead,  and  whe- 
ther Maggie  married  Pliih'p  after  all  (laughter). 
It  was  not  the  young  only  who  turned  with  ever  new 
delight  to  the  pages  of  our  great  novelists,  for  she 
had  often  noticed  that  old  people  enjoyed  novel 
reading  almost  as  much  as  their  grandchildren.  She 
had  known  many  inveterate  novel  readers  among  old 
gentlemen  of  her  acquaintance.  Of  course  they  al- 
ways said  that  the  books  which  made  them  laugh 
and  forcret  their  gout  were  great  rubbish  ;  but  they 
always  took  care  to  secure  the  third  volume  before 
they  got  through  with  the  second  (laughter).  The 
present  was  peculiarly  a  novel-reading  age.  As  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  every  one  who  could  write  at 
all  wrote  a  poem,  so  now  every  one  who  could,  and 
every  one  who  could  not  write,  wrote  a  novel.  Two 
hundred  years  ago  their  ancestors  did  not  know  the 
delights  associated  with  a  quiet  fireside  and  a  good 
novel,  yet  uncut,  lying  on  the  table.  They  per- 
petually went  to  the  play,  but  that  was  a  very  poor 
substitute  for  novel  reading.  After  noticing  that  the 
character  and  culture  of  the  reader  might  be  gauged 
by  the  class  of  novels  which  he  read,  the  lecturer  re- 
gretted the  enormous  circulation  of  books  entirely 
devoid  of  sense  and  grammar,  rhvme  or  reason, 
when  so  many  really  good  novels  could  be  obtained. 
It  was  a  frequently-expressed  condemnation  of  a 
novel  to  say  that  it  was  unnatural,  and  in  this  con- 
demnation she  should  be  inclined,  though  not 
unreservedly,  to  agree.  She  thought  the  author 
was  justified,  and  was  right  artistically,  in  intro- 
ducing improbable  or  impossible  events,  provided 
always  that  t|ie  interest  of  the  tale  did  not  centre  in 
these  unnatural  appendages  in  and  for  themselves.  If 
they  granted  the  author  the  use  of  impossible  physi- 
cal circumstances,  they  should  be  careful  to  protest 
that  he  was  treading  on  their  indulgence  when  he  in- 
troduced impossible  moral  circumstances.  If  the 
events  described  were  unnatural  it  was  essential  that 
the  people  acted  upon  should  be  true  to  the  life — real 
and  vivid.  The  introduction  of  the  impos.sible  re- 
quired a  master  hand;  and  woeVietide  tliem  if  it  were 
attempted  by  many  of  the  scribblers  of  the  present 
day.  Another  disputed  point  in  the  ae:?thetics  of  novel 
reading  was  whether  the  autlior  should  have  a  moral 
lesson  to  enforce,  or  whether  he  should  simply  give  a 
picture  of  life  without  any  more  didactic  moral  than 
was  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  nature  herself.  Or, 
to  put  it  in  a  simpler  form,  should  the  novelist  preach 
a  sermon  or  p;iint  a  picture  and  leave  them  to  find 
out  for  themselves  the  truths  which  it  conveyed.  The 
latter  was  the  course  adopted  by  the  best  writers. 
She  knew  that  many  novels  and  romances  had  been 
written  with'  a  single  end  in  view,  to  expose  some 
sham  or  promote  some  reform  ;  and  these  wovdd 
always  find  a  warm  welcome  from  lovers  of  ju.stice 
and  truth,  but  such  were  not  in  a  proper  sense  of  the 
word  romances.  They  were  for  an  age  and  not  for  all 
time  ;  and  when  the  injustice  and  mistakes  that 
called  them  forth  were  removed  they  would  sleep 
the  sleep  of  the  just  and  be  forgotten.  Novels,  she 
further  remarked,  extended  almost  indefinitely  the 
reader's  knowledge  of  society  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  characters  and  the  motives  of  men  and 
women  situated  in  positions  of  life,  surrounded  by 
temptations  and  acted  on  by  motives  very  ditierent 
from  their  own.  If  they  regardecl  novels  as  pictures 
of  the  age  of  which  they  treated,  the  most  valuable 
were  not  those  which  were  called  historical,  but 
those  which  represented  the  social  habits  of  the 
people.  Such  novels  abounded  in  our  own  day,  and 
would  doubtless  go  to  form  a  very  conaiderable  part 
of  the  histoij  of  the  future.   After  referring  to  . 
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Thackeray's  powers  of  describing  London  life  gene- 
rally, she  said  that  the  great  responsibility  of  good 
novelists  should  ever  be  present  with  them,  for  their 
works  had  immense  influence  in  forming  public  opinion 
on  all  kinds  of  subjects.  Scott's  novels,  for  example, 
had  probably  done  much  to  perpetuate  the  idea 
„  that  Charles  I.  fell  a  martyr  to  his  country, 
and  that  all  Roundhead^  were  bloodthirsty  cowards 
and  hy[)oorites.  And  what  impressions  had  be'eu 
made  by  Dickens  as  to  the  character,  sphere, 
and  duties  of  women  ?  Dickens's  women  were 
all  more  or  less  imbecde  and  idiotic,  and  his  hero- 
ines inane,  helpless  victims,  constantly  swooning 
into  the  arms  of  everyone  or  anyone  who  would  catch 
them  (laughter).  The  chief  part  of  their  lives  must 
have  been  spent  in  drying  their  eyes  and  in  recover, 
ing  from  fainting  fits.  Agnes  in  "David  : Copper- 
field,"  and  Bella  in  our ',' Mutual  Friend,"  were  excep- 
tions to  thisrule.  In  f  act,  AgnesandMiss  Betsy  Trot  wood 
in  "David  Copperfield,"  raised  the  standard  of  hia 
female  characters  to  a  higher  point  than  that  attained 
in  any  other  of  Dickens's  books.  After  noticing  the 
peculiarities  of  Kate  Nickleby,  Dora,  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
and  Ruth  Pinch,  she  said  that  one  idea  that  Dickens 
entertained  regarding  women  was  very  misleading, 
and  had  done  and  was  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
They  had  met  with  the  opinion  that  if  women  inte- 
rested themselves  in  any  public  question,  if  in  any 
way^they  cared  for  anything  either  in  literature,  po- 
litics, or  reIit(ion,  outside  the  limits  of  their  own 
home,  then  that  very  fact  would  render  them  ne- 
glectful of  their  domestic  duties,  untidy  in  their 
dress,  careless  of  their  husbands  and  children,  and  a 
nuisance  to  every  one  who  came  in  contact  with  them. 
That  opinion  she  believed  to  be  entirely  false, 
and  without  common  sense  (applause).  What 
reason  could  there  be  fo^  saying  that 
if  a  woman  had  beerf  taught  mathematic.s,  she  would 
not  love  her  children  ;  and  that  if  s'ue  took  an  inte. 
rest  i^  politics  she  would  have  no  interest  in  pud. 
ding.  'To  judge  from  Mrs.  Jellyby  and  Mrs.  Par. 
diffgle  in  "  Bleak  House,"  Dickens  evidently  consi. 
dered  that  women  who  cared  for  anything  in  the 
world  save  their  husbands  and  children,  were  un- 
bearable in  all  their  social  relations.  The  moral  of 
Mrs.  Jellyby  was — "  This  is'  what  you  will  come  to, 
young  woman,  if  you  give  your  mind  to  public  ques- 
tions ;  and  this  is  what  you  will  come  to,  young  man, 
if  you  marry  a  strong-minded  woman"  (laughter). 
Never  w.as  carricature  m^re  uncalled  for  and  untrue. 
Dickens'  characters  were  not  real  living  creatures — 
and  that  criticism  applied  to  some  of  his  male  and 
nearly  all  of  his  female  characters.  E^e  could  make 
Old  Weller  or  the  boots  at  the  Holly  'Tree  Inn  live, 
because  he  knew  the  characters  and  hadstudied  their 
peculiarities;  but  women  he  did  not  know  in  the 
same  way.  He  could  not  draw  them  from  the  life, 
therefore  he  evolved  them  from  his  inner  conscious- 
ness, and  he  never  acquired  the  skill  of  making  his 
was  figures  look  as  if  they  were  living.  If  they  com- 
pared his  gallery  of  women's  portraits  v/ith  his  gal- 
lery of  men's  portraits,  the  former  would  be  seen  to 
be  immeasurably  inferior. 

The  following  curious  advertisement  appears  in 
Saturday's  Times  : — "  Found,  on  the  22nd  uit.,  in  a 
milk  can,  in  a  hole  under  a  seat  in  Hyde  Park,  a  gold 
watch.  Application  to  be  made  to  the  jtolice  at 
Marylebone-station. — Metropolitan  Police  Office. ''^  ^ 

During  a  secret  session  of  ^  Chicago  Board  of  Com- 
mis.sioners  one  of  the  members  was  astonished  to  see 
an  auger  tip  projecting  through  the  carpet,  and,  upon 
an  examination,  found  that  a  body  of  reporters  had 
bored  through  from  the  cellar  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  what  was  said. 

Messrs.  Longmans  announce  for  publication  in'  De- 
cember Earl  Russell's  "  Recollections  and  Sugges- 
tions of  Public  Life,"  the  second  volume  of  Messrs. 
Green  and  Grose's  edition  of  "  Hume's  Essays  ;"  the 
second  volume  of  Mr.  B.  Jerrold's  "  Life  of  Napo- 
leon III.  ;"  and  the  third  £dition  of  Sir  A.  Grant's 
'■  Ethics  of  Aristotle."  T 

Ben  Jonson's  works,  as  edited  by  GifTord  in  1816, 
are  to  be  reprinted  in  large  type  by  Bickers  and  Son, 
of  Leicester-square.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cunning- 
ham's introduction  and  appendices — his  old  onea,  we 
presume — will  be  added  to  the  book,  which  wUl  form 
nine  volumes  demy  octavo,  and  vfill  be  published  at 
five  guineas.  Fifty  copies  will  be  printed  on  super- 
fine hand-made  p.aper,  at  twelve  guineas  the  set,  half- 
bound  in  Roxburghe  style.  • 

The  rapid  and  daily  increasing  sale  of  Williams  an  1  Co-'a 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  ii»  s'^en  >th, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Prices,  from  Is.  £J.  to  2s  iv-i-  >f-r  lb. 
2o  Capel-street,  Dublin, 
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THE  CLUB  FOOT. 

One  cold  January  night  I  was  seated  cosily  by  my 
fireside,  enjoying  a  cup  of  tea  which  my  wife  knovia 
BO  well  how  to  maiC,  when  a  violent  ring  at  the  door 
bell  disturbr^d  the  reverie  in  which  I  was  indulging, 
and  my  wife  spilled  the  sugar  she  was  in  the  act  of 
putting  into  my  cup. 

"  I  do  hope,  James,"  Bxid  my  wife.  "  that  this  is  no 
one  to  take  you  out  to«niglit." 

"  I  hope  so,  too,"  I  returned,  "  but  if  it  should 
be,  I  must  obey  ;  business  must  be  attended  to,  my 
dear." 

"  But  it  is  snowing  so  fast,  and  you  work  so  hard." 

"  Everybody,  my  dear,  has  to  work  hard  to  obtain 
a  livelihood,"  I  returned  philosophically. 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  our  servant  girl,  who  stated  thit  a  young  lady 
wished  to  see  me  on  important  private  business.  My 
■Wife,  who  is  in  no  wise  of  a  jealous  disposition,  dis- 
creetly withdrew,  and  the  party  wishing  to  see  me 
was  immediately  ushered  into  the  parlour.  I  rose  as 
the  entered,  and  handed  her  a  chair. 

My  visitor  was  a  very  handsome  young  girl  of  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  She  was  dressed  with  great 
taste,  and  evidently  belonged  to  the  upper  ranks  of 
life.  She  appeared  somewhat  embarrassed,  as  if  she 
were  at  a  loss  ho'^_^o  begin  the  conversation. 

"  Have  I  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  Mr.  James 
Brampton  ?"  she  said  at  last. 

"That  is  my  name,"  I  replied. 

"You  are  a  private  detective  officer,  are  you  not?" 
I  am,  madame." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  she,  "  I  am  in  great  trouble,  and  I 
have  come  to  seek  your  assistance." 

"  Anything  I  oan  do,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  oblige  you,"  I  returned. 

"My  name,  sir,"  continued  the  young  girl,  gain- 
ing courage,  "  is  Eliza  Milford." 

"  Milford  I"  said  I.  "What !  the  daughter  of  the 
■gentleman  who  has  lately  so  mysteriously  disap- 
peared, with  the  account  of  which  the  papers  have 
•been  so  full  for  the  la.st  few,  days  ?" 

"  The  same,  and  it  is  on  that  very  business  that 
I  have  come  to  consult  you.  You  are,  perhaps,  aware 
that  a  young  man  has  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
having  taken  his  life  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  a  Mr.  Henry  Waring,  I  believe  '!" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  his  name — that  young  man  is  in- 
Bocent." 
t    "Indeed  !" 

"  1  will  make  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts  of  the 
jase,  and  then  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me.  My 
father's  name,  as  you  are  aware,  is  Mr.  Herbert  Mil- 
ford. My  father  was  devotedly  attached  to  me,  and 
■■we  lived  as  happily  as  possible  together.  Ue  grati- 
fied my  evei'v  wish,  and  for  years  not  a  single  cloud 
obscured  my  culm  and  peaceful  existence.  About  a 
year  ago,  1  was  introduced  to  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
living  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  mutual  love  sprang 
up  between  us.  My  father  did  not  oppose  our  union, 
and  as  it  was  a  desirable  match  on  all  side.s,  it  was  to 
be  settled  that  we  were  to  be  married  next  spring. 
Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  several  months.  Henry 
Waring  visited  my  father's  house  every  night.  But 
suddenly  our  dream  of  happiness  was  dissipated,  and 
that,  too,  by  an  extraordinary  circumstance.  Henry 
was  early  one  morning  found  in  the  garden  attached 
to  our  house  in  a  half-senseless  condition,  his  clothes 
and  hands  were  covered  with  blood,  and  my  father 
had  mysteriou.sly  disappeared.  Every  search  was 
made  for  him,  but  without  any  avail,  and  Henry  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  having  murdered  him  and  con- 
cealed the  body  somewhere." 

"  That  was  a  very  strange  conclusion  to  come  to," 
said  I,  interrupting  her. 

Yes,  but  you  have  net  heard  all,"  she  replied. 
"  My  father's  watch  and  purse  were  found  in  Henry's 
pocket  at  the  time  he  was  arrested." 

"How  does  Mr.  Waring  account  for  that?"  I 
asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  returned  MiseMilford,  "for  I  have 
not  been  permitted  to  see  him.  He  has  been  removed 
to  the  county  jail,  and  his  case  has  not  yet  been  in- 
Testigated,  owing  to  the  fact  of  my  father's  body  not 
having  been  discovered.  But  to  suppose  that  Henry 
could  be  guilty  of  murder  and  robbery  13  toy  prepos- 
terous to  be  believed  for  a  nioia»nt," 


"  Such  would  certainly  appear  to  bo  the  case,"  I  re- 
turned ;  but  did  not  the  place  where  Mr.  Waring 
was  arrested  reveal  .anything  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  a  terrible  6tru:;;gle  had  evidently  taken 
place  there.  The  (lowers  .ind  roots  were  torn  up,  the 
shrubbery  broken,  the  ground  in  various  places  was 
covered  with  blcofl,  and  a  knife  wa.?  found,  which  was 
proved  to  have  belonged  to  Henry,  was  also  stained 
■with  the  vital  fluid." 

"  Do  I  understand  that  your  father  imposed  no  ob- 
stacle to  your  mairi.ige  v.ith  him  ?" 

'"  Kot  at  all,  sir;  in  fact,  my  father  loved  him." 

"  How  long  ago  is  it  since  your  father  was  miss- 
ing ?•' 

"  This  is  the  fourth  day.  My  motive,  Mr.  Bramp- 
ton, in  applying  to  you  is  to  free  Mr.  Henry  Waring 
from  the  imputation  of  a  crime  of  which  I  am  sure 
he  is  as  innocent  as  I  am." 

"  It  does,  indeed,  seem  very  improbable  that  he 
committed  the  deed.  There  appeared  to  be  no  possi- 
ble motive  for  it.  The  first  thing  I  must  do  is  to  see 
Mr.  Henry  AVaring,  and  hear  what  explanation  he 
has  to  give." 

"  Thank  you, "sir,"  replied  Miss  Milford.  "  When 
shall  I  come  and  see  you  again  ?" 

"  When  I  have  anything  to  communicate  to  you,  I 
will  call  upon  you." 

She  then  wished  me  good  evening,  and  took  her 
leave.  When  she  had  gone,  I  reflected  a  few  minutes 
on  the  strange  case,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  at  first 
glance,  I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  The 
whole  affair  appeared  to  be  involved  in  mystery.  Of 
course,  I  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Henry 
Waring  was  guilty  of  Mr  Milfoid's  death.  The  utter 
absence  of  motive,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  every- 
thiug  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  the  death  of  thi- 
father  of  his  beti-othed,  satisfied  me  that  he  could 
not  be  the  guilty  party.  Then  the  thought 
paturally  arose  in  my  mind,  was  Mr.  Milford  murdered 
at  all  ?  I  passed  several  hours  in  these  vain  conjec- 
tures, and  was  no  nearer  a  conclusion  after  all. 

The  next  morning  I  started  for  the  prison  in  which 
Mr.  Waring  was  confined.  I  had  some  little  difficulty 
in  obtniuing  admission  to  the  prisoner,  but  when  I 
stated  that  I  was  a  detective  officer,  an  order  was  re- 
luctiintly  given  me. 

The  moment  I  entered  his  cell,  Mr.  Waring  ad- 
vanced to  meet  me.  In  a  few  words  I  told  him  of 
Miss  Milfoid's  visit  to  me,  and  that  I  was  acting  by 
her  instructions. 

"  The  dear  girl,"  he  replied — "  I  knew  that  she 
could  not  think  me  guilty  of  this  foul  crime." 

"Mr.  Waring,"  said  1,  "it  is  necessary  that  you 
should  (State  exactly  what  occurred  to  you  in  refe- 
rence to  yourself.  You  are  aware  that  suspicion 
points  very  directly  at  you  as  having  committed  the 
deed.  You  were  found  on  the  night  Mr.  Miford  dis- 
appeared in  the  grounds  attached  to  the  house.  Your 
clothes  were  covered  with  blood.  Evidences  of  a 
struggle  were  apparent,  and  the  old  gentleman's 
watch  and  purse  were  found  in  your  possession,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  concealed  knife,  which  was  proved 
to  be  yours." 

"  I  own  the  circumstantial  evidence  appears  to  be 
very  strong  against  me,"  he  replied,  "and  I  am  afraid 
my  plain,  unvarnished  story  will  not  do  much  to- 
wards disproving  it.  But  the  following  are  the 
simple  facts  of  the  case.  On  the  night  in  question  I 
visited  Mr.  Milford's  as  usual.  I  stiryed  there  until 
eleven  o'clock,  and  then  took  my  leave,  I  was  ac- 
customed to  return  home  by  the  garden  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  as  I  saved  something  in  distance  by  so 
doing.  On  the  night  I  refer  to,  I  was  about  a  dozen 
yards  from  the  back  gate,  when  two  men  started  up 
from  behind  some  bu.<hes,  and  seized  hold  of  me. 
Before  I  had  time  to  defend  my.self,  one  of  them 
struck  me  a  violent  blow  on  the  head  which  knocked 
me  down  senseless.  When  I  recovered  it  was  day- 
light, and  I  must  have  been  there  all  night.  1  found 
luy  hands  and  clothes  covered  with  blood,  and  my 
knito  which  I  carried  for  self-defence  abstracted 
from  my  pocket.  I  had  scarcely  risen  to  my  feet, 
when  I  was  seized  and  accused  of  having  murdered 
Mr.  Milford." 

"  But  how  about  the  watch  and  purse  ?" 

"  I  assure  you  no  one  was  more  surprised  than  my- 
self when  they  were  taken  from  my  pocket." 

"How  long  a  time  had  you  parted  with  Mr.  Mil- 
ford when  you  were  assailed  in  the  garden  ?" 

"  Mr.  Milford  usually  retired  at  ten  o'clock,  leaving 
Miss  Milford  and  myself  vip  together." 

After  a  little  more  conversation  with  the  prisoner, 
I  withdrew,  not  very  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
my  >gf  it.  It.  ia  true  it  served  to  confirm,  si^  ia  the 


opinion  I  had  formed  of  Waring's  innocence,  but  I 
was  no  nearer  discovering  the  truth  than  before. 

My  next  pro'.ecding  w.ts  to  make  a  »trict  examiiia. 
tion  of  the  premises  lately  occupied  by  Mr.  Milford, 
fnd  frspecially  the  spot  where  Mr.  Waring  bad  beea 
assailed.  The  house  afforded  us  no  clue,  but  the  gar- 
den convinced  me  that  the  disorder  there  had  'oeea 
made  after  the  young  man  had  been  struck,  and  that 
it  was  not  occasioned  by  any  real  struggle  that  bad 
taken  place,  but  to  induce  the  belief  that  tuch  a 
'truggle  had  occurred.  There  was  too  much  regularity 
in  the  uprooting  of  the  flon-ers  and  roots,  and  the 
ehrubbery  was  broken  too  systematically  not  to  set 
this  point  at  rest  to  the  eye  of  the  detective. 

I  discovered  that  the  most  minute  search  had  beca 
made  for  Mr.  Milford's  body,  but  without  any  tuo- 
cess.  After  making  these  investigations,  I  r^ 
turned,  ancl  really  saw  but  little  hope  of  being  able 
to  unravel  the  mystery. 

Three  weeks  passed  away,  and  I  had  not  di»- 
qcjfered  one  single  link  in  the  chain  I  was  seeking  to 
nfid.  One  day  Miss  Milford  called  on  me  again.  Ia 
a  few  words  I  told  her  that  up  to  the  pre,=ent  time 
my  researches  had  all  been  fruitless.  She  looked 
disappointed. 

"  Have  you  heard,"  she  said,  "  that  my  uncle, 
Mr.  Oliver  Milford,  is  occupying  Linden  Manor 
House  ?" 

"Your  uncle  occupying  Linden  Manor  House !" 
I  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  the  greatest  s-arpri^e. 

"Yes,  he  appeared  tWe  two  weeks  ago,  and 
claimed  all  my  father's  property  by  virtue  of  a  will 
which  he  exhibited,  and  by  which  he  was  made  sole 
heir  to  all  my  father's  estate.'' 

"  Are  you  sure  the  will  is  a  genuine  one  ?"  I  asked, 
a  ray  of  hope  entering  my  mind. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  signed  'oy  my 
father,"  she  replied. 

"  But  who  is  this  uncle  of  yours  ?  I  never  heax4 
you  mention  him  before." 

"  I  had  almost  forgotten  his  existence,  for  the  fact 
is,  my  father  and  he  were  not  on  good  terms  together, 
and  his  name  was  scarcely  ever  mentioned. 

"  Aud  you  are  left  nothing  in  this  will  .<" 

"  Nothing." 

"  Is  it  not  very  strange,  Miss  Milford,  that  your 
father  should  have  left  your  uncle  all  his  property  V 

"  It  is  indeed  very  strange,"  replied  the  young 
lady.  "  They  have  never  spoken  to  each  other  fo^ 
years.  My  father  could  never  bear  to  hear  the  came 
of  his  brother  Oliver  mentioned,  and  whenever  he 
did  speak  of  him,  which  I  have  before  said  was  sel- 
dom, he  always  spoke  of  him  as  a  bad-hearted  man." 

"  And  yet  you  say  the  signature  to  the  will  was  ia 
your  father's  handwriting  '!" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  it  ;  so  much 
so,  that  when  some  of  my  friends  advised  me  to 
contest  the  v.alidity  of  the  will,  being  firmly  con- 
vinced that  my  father  really  did  sigc  it,  I  refused 
most  positively.  1  care  nothing  about  my  father's 
wealth,  and  it  is  not  to  regain  this  that  I  ask  your 
assistflnce,  sir  ;  my  simple  wish  is  to  obtain  Mr. 
Henrj  Waring's  release." 

"  Has  the  will  been  proved  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  replied,  "  my  uncle  has  taken  full 
possession." 

"  And  what  have  you  been  doing  since  ?"  Tasked, 
more  out  of  curiosity  than  anything  else. 

"  I  have  obtained  some  music  pupils,  and  I  am 
doing  very  well,  as  I  before  said.  I  have  no  concern 
about  myself." 

"  Have  you  any  letter  or  document  with  your 
father's  signature  attached  to  it  ?" 

"  I  have  a  number  at  home,"  she  replied  ;  "  by. 
the-bye,  I  think  I  have  a  letter  of  his  with  me  no'w, 
written  tome  some  six  years  ago." 

So  saying  she  took  from  her  reticule  the  letter  in 
question,  and  handed  it  to  me. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  retain  possession  of  this  T 
I  asked. 

"  Certainly,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  if  you  suppose  the  will  to  be  a  forgery,  you  are 
mistaken.    The  will  is  undoubtedly  genuine." 

"  Well,  my  dear  young  lady,"  I  returned,  "I  do  not 
doubt  your  words,  but  you  may  be  mistaken.  At  all 
events  I  should  like  to  judge  for  myself." 

I  then  bade  her  good  morning,  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  her  again  that  day  week. 

When  she  had  gone,  I  immediately  put  on  my  hat 
and  coat,  and  directed  my  steps  to  the  lawyer's  of- 
fice, for  the  purpose  of  examing  the  will.  Aided  by 
the  index,  I  found  it  readily,  and  commenced  to  read 
every  word  of  it. 

JX  vac  b^  no  meaM  ^       docHmeat,  but  w«Ot 
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to  state  that  he,  Mr.  Herbert  Milford,  being  of  sane 
mind,  did  thereby  bequeath  unto  his  beloved 
brother  all  his  personal  and  real  estate,  etc.,  etc.  The 
document  appeared  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  perfectly 
legal  form,  and  the  most  captious  special  pleader 
could  take  no  exception  to  it  whatever.  At  last  I 
came  to  the  signature.  I  took '-from  my  pocket  the 
letter  Miss  Milford  had  given  me,  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  the  signatures.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
■whatever  but  the  signature  was  genuine  ;  the  letters 
•were  formed  exactly  the  same,  and  were  evidently 
written  by  the  same  hand.  Still  there  was  a  marked 
diiTerence  between  the  two.  That  attached  to  the 
■will  was  weak  and  tremulous.  The  will  was  witnessed  I 
by  John  Dorsey. 

The  fact  of  this  difference  in  the  signatures  im- 
mediately aroused  my  suspicions.  A  person's  sig- 
nature rarely  differs  except  when  the  mind  is  in- 
fluenced. But  then  again  I  reflected  that  time 
iiiigbt  impair  a  person's  writing,  and  I  compared  the 
date  of  the  will  with  that  of  the  letter.  What  was 
my  astonishment  to  find  that  they  were  both  dated 
on  the  same  d^iy,  namely,  January  1st,  1840.  I  nest 
held  up  the  document  to  the  light,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  if  there  wr.s  a  water  mark  on  the  paper.  I 
found  such  was  the  case,  and  "  Mills,  1843,"  could  be 
made  outmost  distinctly. 

Here  was  a  will  purporting  to  have  been  signed  on 
■the  1st  Janury,  1840,  on  paper  that  was  made  three 
years  afterwards.  And  yet  there  could  be  no  disput- 
ing the  fact  the  signature  was  was  a  genuine  one. 
The  whole  truth  in  a  moment  flashed  across  my  mind, 
end  I  immediately  set  about  unravelling  the  web.  I 
•Went  to  work  with  a  good  heart,  for  I  had  but  little 
doubt  of  success. 

My  first  proceeding  was  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
exact  date  of  Mr.  Milford's  disappearance.  I  dis- 
covered that  it  was  on  the  10th  day  of  January,  and 
that  Oliver  Milford  had  come  to  take  possession  of 
the  property  on  the  21st.  I  also  made  inquiries  as 
to  the  past  life  of  the  heir  of  the  property,  and 
found  that  in  Boston,  he  bore  a  very  dis- 
reputable character,  and  that  no  one  would  trust  or 
Tselieve  him.  I  then  returned,  and,  putting  up  at  the 
country  tavern,  I  called  the  landlord  on  one  side. 

"Mr.  Adams,"  said  I,  "do  you  know  any  one  of 
the  name  of  Dorsey  living  in  this  neighbourhood  '!" 

"  Yes  ;  sir,  there's  a  Mr.  John  Dorsey,  who  lives 
over  the  river." 

"  'What  kind  of  a  man  is  he  ?"  I  asked. 

"  He's  a  very  tall,  strong  man,"  he  replied. 

"  I  mean  what  kind  of  a  character  does  he  bear  ?" 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  much  in  his  favour,  so  I  would 
father  not  say  anything." 

"  I  suppose  he  is  notvery  much  liked  by  his  neigh- 
bours ?  " 

"  You  may  well  say  that.  Ever  since  he  attacked 
poor  Mr.  Milford  so  savagely,  no'oody  speaks  to 
him." 

"  He  attacked  the  late  Mr.  Milford,  did  he  ? " 

"Yes,  sir  ;  a  most  unprovoked  assault.  It  teems 
that  Mr.  Milford  offended  this  man  in  some  way,  and 
one  day  there  was  a  sale  in  town,  and  Mr.  Milford 
and  Dorsey  both  bid  for  the  same  article.  It  was 
knocked  down  to  the  former,  and  it  was  after  the 
Bale  that  the  assault  was  committed. 

"  Was  Dorsey  prosecuted  for  it  ?  " 

"  Yi-s,  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  had  to  pay 
a  h-iavy  fine." 

I  learned  all  I  wanted  to  know,  and  changed  the 
convtr-ation.  I  now  determined  I  would  visit  Liu- 
dexx  Manor  House  again.  My  purpose  was  to  have 
f  n  interview  with  the  new  proprietor,  so  that  I  might 
.•bserve  him  well,  aud  perhaps  gain  a  few  points  by 
xny  scrutiny. 

I  soon  reached  the  dwelling,  and,  ringing  boldly  at 
ti-ie  bell,  demanded  an  interview  with  Mr.  Oliver 
I.liliovd.  After/some  delay,  I  was  admitted  into  his 
piesence.  I  found  him  to  be  a  gentlemanly  man 
snough,  but  with  rather  a  forbidding  cast  of  features. 
I  noticed  two  things  in  particular  about  him  ;  one 
was  that  he  had  a  club  foot  and  a  restless  manner. 

"  Mr.  Milford,"  said  I,  "  I  have  been  informed  that 
you  wishf  d  to  dispose  of  Linden  Manor  House  ;  if 
that  is  the  case  I  should  like  to  purchase  it." 

•  Who  the  deuce  told  you  that  !  '  said  Mr.  Oliver 
Milt'jid,  an  aagry  flush  mounting  to  his  face. 

■•  A  friend  of  mine,"  I  replied. 

"  He  told  you  a  lie,  then." 

"  If  I  hare  been  misinformed,  I  apologise,"  I  re- 
plitd, 

Mr.  Milford  was  somewhat  mortified,  and  I  bade 
him  good  morning.  When  I  left  the  house  I  deter- 
mined to  vi.-iit  the  stable,  for  a  reason  the  reader  will 


discover  by-and-bye.  I  found  two  very  fine  horses, 
and  the  ostler,  a  good-humoured  Irishman,  there. 

"  Fine  horses,  there,"  said  I,  as  I  . entered  the  door. 

"  Sure,  an'  you  may  well  say  that,"  replied  the 
ostler,  proud  of  my  notice. 

"  You  keep  them  well  groomed,  too." 

"  Faith,  and  it's  but  little  grooming  they  require." 

"  I  suppose  they  can  travel  pretty  last  V 

"  You've  just  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  You  should 
just  have  seen  iLeza  the  day  t'ney  came  down.  Why. 
they  didn't  sweat  a  hair,  and  it's  a  good  ten  miles 
too." 

"  Indeed  !  tliey  did  cot  belong  to  the  late  Mr. 
Milford.  then  '<" 

"  No,  indeed.  Sure  Mr.  Oliver  Slilford  brought 
them  down  with  him  when  he  came." 

"  They  were  not  at  all  distressed,  you  say  ?" 

"  Divil  a  bit  !  they  looked  as  fresh  aa  if  they  had 
just  come  out  of  the  stable." 

"  Did  Mr.  Milford  arrive  here  in  the  day  time  or 
night  time  ;" 

'■  It  ■was  a  dark  night." 

I  made  inquiries  at  the  tavern  as  to  the  exact 
spot  where  the  witness  of  the  will  lived.  I  learned 
that  it  was  across  the  river  on  a  small  island,  the 
whole  of  which  he  owned.  I  procured  a  boat  and 
rowed  directly  across — the  river  was  cot  very 
broad.  I  then  skirted  along  the  shore  until  I 
came  to  a  landing  place.  After  I  had  proceeded  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  1  reached  a  spot  where  the  mark  of 
horses'  fet-t  were  plainly  to  be  traced  on  the  snow.  It 
was  e^vident  that  horses  had  been  embarked  at  this 
point  on  a  boat  or  raft,  and  had  been  conveyed  to 
the  other  side  at  the  point  from  which  I  had  started. 

I  made  my  boat  fast  and  looked  about  me.  I  found 
that  the  island  was  small,  and  so  thickly  studded 
with  green  trees  that  I  could  see  but  very  little  in 
advance  of  me.  Taking,  however,  the  horaes'  hoofs 
for  my  guide,  I  came  upon  an  old  dilitpidated  stone 
building.  It  seemed  to  be  entu-ely  unoccupied,  for 
the  shvitters  were  closed,  and  thick  grass  and  weeds 
gr^w  to  profusion. 

I  walked  all  round  the  house,  but  could  not  find  a 
living  soul  visible,  but  I  was  rewarded  with  a  sight 
which  made  my  blood  tingle  in.  my  veins,  for  it 
served  to  substantiate  my  theory  v.-ith  respect  to 
clearing  up  the  mystery,  and  the  sight  was  nothing 
less  than  the  impression  of  a  club-foot  many  times 
repeated,  near  the  front  entrance  of  the  house,  thus 
showing  conclusively  that  Mr.  Oliver  Milford  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  ilr.  Dorsey 's. 

I  rang  the  bell,  and,  receiving  no  answer,  I  opened 
the  dour,  which  was  unfastened.  It  was  evident  that 
Mr.  Dorsey  lived,  by  himself,  for  there  v/as  only  one 
room  fuinished,  and  that  but  meagrely.  The  first 
thing  that  I  noticed  was  a  candle  and  box  of  matches 
on  the  table  in  the  room.  Although  it  was  daylight 
I  lighted  the  candle  and  began  to  explore  the  house. 
I  firit  of  all  exaujincd  the  upper  portion  of  it,  but 
found  nothing.  I  then  examined  the  ground  floor 
with  the  same  success.  I  did  not  feel  discouraged, 
for  I  felt  at  once  satisfied  from  the  fact  of  the  candle 
being  there  that  such  would  be  the  result. 

I  next  proceeded  to  examine  the  cellar,  and  had 
not  descended  half  a  dozen  step.s  before  I  heard  a 
fajnt  groan.  I  rushed  forward  ajid  entered  a  spa- 
ciuus  vault.  In  a  corner  of  this  damp,  dark,  and 
dismal  dungeon,  reclining  on  a  heap  of  straw,  ■with 
manacles  on  his  wrists  and  ankles,  I  saw  an  old  man 
whom  I  ■n-as  satisfied  was  Mr.  Herbert  Milford.  I 
held  the  candle  over  his  head  and  saw  that  he  was 
sleeping.  At  that  moment  I  heard  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps behind  me,  and  turning  round  saw  that  it  was 
Mr.  Oliver  Milford  advancing  towards  me  with  all 
the  ferocity  of  a  tiger.  A  tt-rrible  struggle  ensued, 
but  I  was  the  younger  man  of  the  two,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  ovcrpoweiing  Lin:,  and  in  fixing  the 
manacles  with  which  he  had  loaded  his  \  o<jt  brother 
on  his  wiiot.s  :ind  feet. 

The  jo}-  of  the  poor  old  man  at  his  release,  knew 
no  bounds.  In  a  very  few  words  he  informed  me  of 
all  that  had  passed.  On  the  iiitjht  of  his  disap- 
pearance, ho  was  seized  by  bis  biother  and  Dorsey, 
aud  conve}  to  this  prison  without  bt^ing  able  to  give 
tke  slightest  alarm.  While  there  he  had  hc-jii  coui- 
pelk^I,  under  threats  of  instaiit  di.-ath,  to  sign  a  docu- 
ment, the  purpoi't  of  which  he  did  not  know.  His 
brother  or  Dorsey  visited  hi:n  every  c!t?f,  bring- 
ing him  a  supply  of  food,  but  he  could  not  have 
lasted  much  longer,  as  he  was  getting  weaker  and 
v>eaker  eviry  day, 

Kverything  had  tui^ncd  out  exactly  as  I  had  ex- 
pected. The  trembling  chsiriicters  of  the  signature 
to  the  ■will,  and  the  fact  that  it  had  been  aiited.ated. 


convinced  me  that  it  had  been  obtained  by  force.  I 
then  argued  that  Mr.  Herbert  Milford  was  not 
dead,  but  in  some  place  of  confinement.  Thia 
place  I  was  satisfied  must  be  near  Linden  Minor 
House,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey 
him  any  long  distance  without  detection.  I  was  also 
satisfied  that  Mr.  Oliver  Milford  must  haTe  been  in 
■Ay  neighbourhood  long  before  the  time  he  was  sup- 
fa^'A  to  have  come,  and  it  was  to  discover  if  my 
o-';?»t£on  Vfere  a  correct  one  that  I  paid  a  risit  to  the 
st^T-.lo. 

poor  old  gentleman  was  conveyed  back  to  bis 
residence,  and  was  soon  gratified  with  his  daughter's 
presence.  Young  Waring  was  immediately  released 
from  confinement. 

I  may  add  that  in  a  month  or  two  Eliza  Milford 
and  Henry  Waring  were  married.  Oliver  Milford 
died  after  four  years'  confinement  in  prison.  Dorsey 
escaped.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  it  wss  Dorsey  and 
Oliver  Milford  who  had  made  the  attack  on  Waring, 
and  placed  the  watch  and  purse  of  their  prisoner  in 
his  pocket,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  him  to  be  SU8« 
pected  of  having  murdered  the  old  gentleman. 


WISDOM'S  APPEAL  TO  NATURE 

Swoet  harbinger  of  all  my  thoughts, 

I  ask  thy  tender  care  ; 
One  moment  give  thy  Ust'ning  ear 

Umo  my  earnest  prayer, 

Ob,  let  not  fancy's  tempting  rays 

Al'.ure  my  thoughts  fram  thee; 
Nor  let  deception's  sceptre  sway 

O'er  one  so  kind  and  free. 

From  evil  ahrincs  protect  ine  still. 

And  I  will  bless  the  hour 
I  phiccd  on  thee  my  tv'ry  hope, 

Dependent  on  thy  power. 

So  genial  to  the  anxious  mind 

Is  thy  bewitchin'z  .smile  ; 
I  buw  to  eVry  sudden  change 

\Vh;;;i  may  my  thoughts  beguile. 

The  sun's  bright  beam  my  bosom  cheers. 
They  speak  the  charms  of  spring  ; 

So  lovely  are  those  blissful  scones 

Of  which  the  muses  sing.  , 

How  grateful  every  heart  should  be 

For  sunsiiine  and  for  show'r. 
Through  ■vrhich  God's  glorious  works  are  sean. 

In  every  little  llower. 


Breakfast,— Epps's  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  Comfort* 
ING — "  By  a,  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  lawi 
w'hicb  govern  the  'oj.ierations  of  digestion  ami  nutrition, 
and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  -Mr.  Epps  has  provided  oar  breakfast  tables 
with  a  delicately  tiuvoured  beverage  which  may  save  us 
many  hc.i.vy  itoctors'  bills," — Civil  Sei-vice  Gazette.  Made 
simply  ■nith  Boiling  Water  or  Milk,  Sold  by  Grocers  in 
packets  onJy,  labelled — "  James  Epps  a^d  Co.,  Momceo- 
patljjc  Cliemists,  4S,  Threadueedle-straet,  and  170,  Picca- 
dilJy  ;  Works,  Kr,ston-road,  London." 

>lA.M'rACTfRE  OF  Cocoa.  —  "  We  will  now  givean  account 
of  the  process  adoi)tcd  by  Messrs.  ./amcs  Epps  aud  Co., 
maniifa-tui-ors  of  dietetic  ai tides,  at  their  M-orks  in  the 
Euston-road,  London," — .See  Article  in  CasseWs  Housekold 
Uwiilt.  ^ 

Mr.  Ely  Davenport,  M.P.  for  St.  Ives,  Cornwall, 
died  in  London  Dec.  6. 

Grave  doubts  are  entertained  at  Glasgow  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  Glasgow  ship  Pontiac.  In  April  last, 
she  stilttd  from  from  Sundeilaud  for  Bombay  with  a 
carcro  of  coals.  On  the  11th  of  that  month  she  was 
spokeJi  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  has  not  since  been 
heard  of.  It  is  feared  she  ha.s  shared  th?  fate  ■v^ich 
has  of  late  befallen  many  other  coal-laden  wooden 
vessels,  aud  has  been  burned  and  thereafter  sunk. 
She  was  commanded  by  Captaid  Boyle,  and  had  a 
ciew  of  26  men,  all  of  which,  it  is  feared,  have  gone 
down  with  her.  The  Pontiac  belonged  to  Mr.  A. 
Thompson,  of  Glasgow,  and  was  a  wooden  ship  of 
l.UijO  tons.  She  was  built  at  St,  John's,  New  Bruns- 
wick, in  1SG5,  and  was  surveyed  at  Shields  before 
I  leaving, 

Thi;  Arctic  Exphdition, — Up  to  the  present 
it  ap[ie;,rR  that  no  ships  have  been  decided  upon 
by  the  Government  for  the  Arctic  Expedition,  al- 
though three  vessels,  viz..  the  Esquirjaux,  Blood- 
houiid,  and  Arctic,  are  all  favourably  mentioned. 
Possibly  one  of  these  will  be  selected,  but  Sir  Leo- 
pold M'Lintock  has  gone  to'Scotland,  on  a  mission 
of  inspection,  and  till  he  returns  it  is  not  likely  that 

I  any  decision  will  be  made.  Probably  one  whaler  and 
one  gunboat  will  join  the  expedition,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  effort  next  year  will  be  principally 
directed  to  reaching  83  deg.  of  latitude  by  water  be- 
fore starting  in  sledges  for  the  North  Pole.  Mr. 
Blackeny,  paymaster  in  the  Royal  Navy,  has  been 

I  astjoiuted  eecretary  to  the  Artie  Committee, 


m 


¥HE  "PmUJY  DESPATCS: 


THE  VEILED  AVENGER. 


One  NoTeinlber  morning  the  city  was  placarded 
with  the  announcements  of  a  famous  opera  singer, 
fresh  from  conquests  beyond  the  sea. 

The  posters  were  got  up  in  the  highest  style  of  the 
"  art  preservative  of  arts,"  and  conspicuously  promi- 
nent upon  them  were  the  words — "  The  Veiled  Dan- 
seuse."  Then  followed  a  flowery  description  of 
Mdlle.  Aimee's  airy  grace  and  bewitching  figure,  and 
a  list  of  honours  achieved  before  the  crowned  heads 
of  the  Tv^rld.  '  Since  childhood,  said  the  advertise- 
ment, Mdlle  Aimee's  face  had  been-  hidden  from  the 
world — the  Creator  had  stamped  it  with  a  loveliness 
too  dazzling,  too  seraphic,  for  the  vulgar  eyes  of  the 
denizens  of  this  mundane  sphere. 

The  danseuse's  announcement  created  a  furore 
among  the  theatre-going  portion  of  the  metropolis, 
and  her  appearanee  on  the  boards  was  looked  forward 
to  with  much  impatience.  When  the  troupe  reached 
the  city  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  a 
curious  crowd,  every  member  of  which  craved  a 
ghmpse  of  Mdlle.  Aimee. 

The  danseuse  portion  of  the  troupe  consisted  of 
nine  young  ladies,  one  of  which  number  wore  a  veil 
of  dehcate  silver  gauze,  which,  while  it  rewarded  the 
eager  with  ■^he  outliues  of  her  face,  efifectually  kept 
her  features  from  their  impertinent  staring. 

This  was  Mdlle  Aimee,  and  her  appearance  raised 
the  excitement  to  the  highest  pitch  attainable. 

"Rirggold,  by  Jove,  yousre  the  luckiest  fellow  on 
the  footstool  I  You've  captivated  our  veiled  beauty 
already.  Did  you  not  notice  how  she  regarded  you 
through  that  network  of  silver '(  Why,  man,  you've 
made  a  mighty  conquest  to-day  I" 

Thus  spake  Gilbert  Haven  to  his  companion,  when 
Mdlle  Aimee  had  disappeared  within  the  hotel.  She 
had  for  a  minute  closely  regarded  Kinggold  Harrison, 
whom  mankind's  insatiate  curiosity  had  drav/n 
thither,  and  the  penetrating  eyes  which  he  felt  read- 
ing his  heart  from  beneath  the  silver  veil  caused 
him  to  return  the  cigar  to  his.lips  and  shroud  his 
face  in  a  cloud  of  blue  smoke. 

He  did  not  relish  the  thought  of  having  his  heart 
read  by  a  stranger,  especially  by  one  following  Mdlle 
Aimee's  profession. 

"Yes,  Gil,"  he  answered  his  friend,  "I  saw  those 
eyes,  but,  as  you  must  know,  th^y  have  no  charms 
for  me.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  conquest  already 
gained,  and  1  assure  you  that  I  seek  no  other.  But, 
come;  we  have  seen  enough  of  Aimee  to-day  ;  let  us 
adjourn  to  the  sanctum.  We  will  see  her  on  the 
Stage  to-night.    You  secured  a  private  box,  eh,  Gil  ?" 

■"  Yes,  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  lower  one  to  the 
right,"  said  Henry. 

"  I  prefer  an  upper  box,  but  it  is  better  than  none. 
Sadie,  of  course,  intends  to  accompany  you  '!" 

"  Of  course;  and  Ariadne."  * 
She  will  be  there.    The  innocent  little  creature 
manifests  quite  an  aversioi  to   opera  bouffe,  and  it 
took  a  deal  of  coaxing  to  secure  her  consent  for  to- 
night's enjoyment." 

The  two  friends  sauntered  towards  Harrison's  law 
office,  where  they  sat  and  conversed  amid  smoke  until 
the  shades  of  evening  fell  around  the  city. 

"  That  girl  can  dance.  Haven,"  said  Harrison,  re- 
-  01  l  ing  to  Mdlle  Aimee.  "I  could  not  but  notice  her 
movements  from  the  carriage  to  the  door;  they  were 
the  counterpart  of  one's  who  long  ago,  Gil,  was  the 
-unshine  of  my  life.  But  I've  told  you  the  story 
s  )  often  that  you  have  grown  weary  of  hearing  it,  and 
while  I  would  repeat  it  now,  I  will  not  burden  you 
with  the  narration." 

Gilbert  Haven  did  not  urge  the  story  his  compa- 
nion had  related  so  often,  and  he  turned  the  channel 
of  conversation  into.another  field,  hoping  that  Harri- 
son would  forget  Aimee's  resemblance  to  his  dead 
wife,  and  become  t'ne  lively  man  he  generally  was. 

In  this,  to  all  outward'appearances,  he  succeeded, 
but  inwardly  J'aupjgold  Harrison's  thoughts  dwelt 
upon  the  veiled  danseuse,  and  every  now  and  then 
his  mind  flitted  back  to  the  occupant  of  a  grave  in 
the  far-off  monumeivtal  city — that  bcfcupant  his  wife. 

The  lawyer  was  not  wliat  you  might  call  a  young 
man.  He  had  reached  his  fortieth  year,  though  his 
handsome  features  and  auburn  whiskers  caused  him 
*r  ntiss  -for  a  TTiftn  nf  twenf.  ,»-eieht  or  pirip.  Two 


1 858,  he  opened  a  law  ofRce.  His  pleasinc;  face  and 
decorous  manners  secured  him  a  liberal  patronage, 
and  soon  his  name,  as  a  successful  practitioner. 
[)enetrated  to  every  corner  of  the  south.  Surrounded 
by  the  belles,  and,  from  his  position  in  life,  thrown 
into  their  society,  Ringgold  Harrison  must  possess  a 
heart  callous  to  love,  if  he  ditl  not  bow  to  beauty, 
lie  had  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
widower,  and  this  seemed  to  increase  his  favour 
among  the  beauties  of  the  mart.  In  time,  the  lawyer 
found  himself  bowing  to  the  dazzling  loveliness  of 
Ariadne  Steepleton,  a  Bewitching  girl  of  seventeen. 

But  Ariadne  already  possessed  a  lover.  Ringgold 
Harrison  discovered  that  before  he  resolved  to  make 
her  his  bride.  Then,  in  the  solitude  of  his  sanctum, 
he  concocted  a  plan  which  had  estranged  the  lovers, 
and  drawn  Ariadne  to  his  side.  Kuger  St.  Hilliare 
left  the  city,  and  Ringgold  Harrison  thought  that 
his  disgrace  would  keep  him  forever  away. 

Thus  matters  stood  when  JIdlle  Aimee,  the  veiled 
danseuse,  cauie.  The  lawyer  happy  in  the  knowledge 
that  Ruger  St,  Hiilaire  would  never  cross  his  path 
again  ;  the  handsome  Ariadne  his  by  promise  lair, 
and  the  wealt'i  the  marriage  would  bring  him,  for  the 
girl  was  an  only  child,  sole  heiress  to  half  a  million, 
increased  his  happiness  in  no  little  degree. 

The  night  of  the  l'2th  of  November  found  the  two 
male  companions  and  their  beautiful  associates  in  the 
box,  anxiously  awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  "  world- 
renowned"  veiled  danseuse. 

Ringgold  Harrison  watched  with  no  common  in- 
terest. As  the  reader  has  already' heai-d  him  remark, 
she  possessed  the  movements  of  one  who  had  fasci- 
nated him  in  years  gone  by,  and  in  that  moment  of 
curiosity  he  lived  over  a  portion  of  his  life  which  he 
would  "fain  have  forgotten. 

But  forgetfuluess  comes  not  to  them  who  commit  a 
crime  ;  the  Lethean  waters  ever  elude  their  lips. 

At  last  the  curtain  sprang  upwai-d,  and  deafening 
applause  greeted  the  veiled  danseuse.  Clad  in  a  garb 
which  revealed  the  symmetry  of  her  fovm,  she  moved 
over  the  stage  with  fairy-hke  grace,  which  drew  out- 
bursts of  rapture  from  the  crowded  tiers,  and  flooded 
the  Brussels  beneath  her  feet  with  costly  bouquets, 

Suddenly  the  lively  music  ceased,  then  resumed  it- 
self again,  but  in  a  slower  and  mellower  strain,  to 
which  Mdlle  Aimee  poured  forth  her  heart  in  song. 
Never  before  had  that  old  theatre  resounded  to  such 
music,  and  the  scene  that  followed  the  last  note  dwells 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  this  pen. 

While  she  sang,  Ringgold  Harrison  never  took  his 
eyes  from  her.  The  silver  veil  concealed  her  face, 
and  at  times  his  hand  trembled  to  tear  it  aside,  for 
the  sweet  singer  terribly  excited  him.  Once  when  the 
curtain  fell,  her  eyes  became  fastened  upon  him,  and 
instinctively  he  shrank  from  her  line  of  vision,  and 
she  passed  on.  ■  He  fancied  that  beneath  that  veil  he 
had  caught  a  sardonic  smile  ;  but  she  disappeared  be- 
fore he  could  satisfy  his  doubts. 

"  Well,  Ringgold,  what  do  you  think  of  the  veiled 
danseuse  ?" 

Ariadne  Steepleton's  voice  startled  the  lawyer,  and 
the  girl  must  have  noticed  his  fright  when  he  turned 
to  her  with  a  forced  smile. 

"  She  is  passable,"  he  said,  coldly,  his  eyes  search- 
ing the  stage  for  the  woman  upon  whom  he  was  just 
passing  partial  judgment.  "  She  can't  equal  Jenny 
Lind,  nor  can  she  match  Taglioni  in  her  old  age." 

"Ah!  you  judge  partially,  Ringgold,"  cried  Ari- 
adne, who  almost  worshipped  Mdlie  Aimee. 

"  I  would  give  gold  to  lift  that  accursed  veil,"  he 
murmured,  as  the  danseuse  moved  to  her  wonted 
position  on  the  stage  again.  "  And,  by  Heaven  !  be- 
fore she  leaves  the  city  these  fingers  shall  raise  it. 
Until  I  shall  have  seen  that  face,  I  will  have  no 
earthly  peace.  It  brings  the  form  of  one  I  would 
forget  constantly  before  mo,  and  unstrings  every 
nerve  in  my  body.  Shall  1  not  confide  in  Heaven, 
and  procure  his  assistance  ?  No  !  I  wouUl  not  make 
the  most  secretive  spirit  my  confidant.  It  is  terrible 
to  believe  that  God  possesses  the  secret  of  that  night's 
work.** 

From  Ariadne's  palatial  home  Ringgold  Harrison 
hurried — almost  roii — to  the  hotel,  and  threw  wide 
the  ponderous  register.  A  glance  down  t!ie  latest 
cognomens  drove  a  shade  of  <iisappciutuient  across 
his  face,  for  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Aimee 
troupe  had  been  written  in  the  bold  chirogr.aphy  of 
the  manager. 

The  room  was  filled  with  guost?,  and  on  every  side 
rang  the  praises  of  the  veiled  danseuse. 

"  She's  the  very  counterpart  of  a  lady  I  met  once," 
■nf-^  a  bpr\vi1v  m'i»tachi"d  m'vn  nt  RinfruoM  fTnrri- 


The  lawyer  started,  and  the  match  he  was  applying 
to  his  cigar  feJl  from  his  suddenly  nerveles.^  fiijgers. 

He  tui  ned  like  the  wounded  tiger  upon  the  i^peaker, 
but,  with  a  terrible  effort,  to  a  great  degree  retained 
his  composure  before  he  spoke.  « 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "  but  you  encountered  a 
lady  resembling  Mdile  Aimee  '(" 

"  Yes,  sir,  in  'y4." 

"  I  have  encountered  that  lady,  too,"  returned  the 
lawyer.  "Judging  from  form,  the  veiled  xlanseuse 
must  be  the  counterpart  of  Miss  Gordon's,  who,  alas.' 
is  dead  now." 

"  Dead  !"  cried  the  stranger,  manifesting  some  as- 
tonishment. "  I  was  about  to  declare  that  the  Aimee 
and  the  houri  were  identicfd. 

"  But  you  see  it  cannot  be,"  said  Harrison. 

"  True  ;  but  Miss  Gordon  may  have  had  a  twin  sis- 
ter; at  any  rate,  I'll  wager  a  goodly  sum  that  Gordon 
blood  flows  in  her  veins." 

With  an  eagerness  that  he  could  not  cnceal,  Ring- 
gold Harrison's  hand  flew  to  his  breast-pocket,  and  he 
flaunted  the  notes  into  the  stranger's  face. 

The  challenge  was  accepted. 

"  Now,  if  you  dare,  prove  your  asertion,  sir,  or 
pass  your  stake  to  me,"  cried  Ringgold  Hairison. 

The  stranger's  hand,  in  answer,  grasped  the 
lawyer's  arm,  and  he  gently  drew  him  into  the  spao 
cious  ball. 

To-morrow,  Mr.  Harrison,  our  bet  shall  be  de- 
cided," he  said  ;  "  to-m«rrow,  sir,  upon  a  well-con- 
cocted pretence,  I  will  inveigle  the  coryphee  into  your 
ofiice,  and,  sir,  I  give  you  my  word,  upon  the  honour 
of  a  gentleman,  that  the  silver  veil  shall  be  hfted 
before  your  eyes." 

"Do,  sir,  aud  if  you  win  your  wager,  another  five 
hundred  shaL.  accompany  it  into  your  hands.  But 
let  me  tell  you  now  that  Myra  G<jrdon  never  had  a 
twin  sister — she  was  an  only  child,  and  1  reiterate 
the  truthful  statement  that  she  is  dead." 

The  stranger,  who  had  given  his  name  as  Leopold 
Opold,  smiled  incredulously  at  this,  and  a  few  mi- 
nutSfe  later  Ringgold  Harrison  had  reached  his  room. 

"  Leopold  U[jold  is  a  disguised  man — I  know  it," 
he  cried.  "  I  have  heard  his  voice  before  ;  but  my 
poor  mind  has  been  so  distracted  of  late  that  I  c;iu- 
not  fix  faces  and  dates — save  one — with  any  certainty. 
However  much  he  looks  like  a  man  of  honour,  I  doubt 
his  ability  to  bring  the  Aimee  to  my  sanctum  ;  but  if 
she  comes,  and  I  do  not  gaze  upon  her  face,  then  may 
the  earth  open  and  swallow  me." 

Early  moruinj;  found  Ringgold  Harrison  in  his 
office.  He  waited  with  doubtings  for  the  coming  of 
the  veiled  danseuse,  with  the  slraijgest  eagerness  and 
the  most  fearful  heart-throbbings  of  his  life. 

An  hour,  another,  and  still  another,  flitted  into  the 
never-returning  past,  without  bringing  the  Auaee  to 
his  door  ;  but  simult;:ueous  with  the  musical  sound 
that  proclaimed  the  hour  of  nine,  he  heard  a  carriage 
halt  before  his  sanctum. 

1  hen  he  heard  a  footstep  on  the  stair — a  footstep 
which  glued  him  in  his  revolving  chair,  and  a  moment 
later  the  door  opened  to  admit  the  well-khown  figure 
of  the  danseuse. 

She  was  clad  in  a  rich  garb,  and  the  heavy  silver 
veil  eflectually  concealed  her  face. 

RiugKold  Hai'iison  greeted  her  as  she  entered,  and 
invited  her  to  a  luxurious  arm-chair,  which  he  had 
brought  to  his  office  for  her  reception.  But  with  a 
word  of  thanks  she  declined  the  profl'ered  seat,  and 
addressed  the  lawyer  in  the  voice  that  had  charmed 
countless  thousands. 

"  Ringgold  Harrison,  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to 
you  that  I  should  descend  to  participate  in  a  wager 
between  two  men.  But,  sir,  I  am  interested  in  the 
results  of  that  idle  wager,  and,  Ringgold  Harrison, 
without  further  words,  behold  in  the  leatuies  so  long 
concealed  from  the  world,  the  decision — your  dis- 
comfiture." 

She  was  speaking  the  last  word  when  she  raised 
the  veil,  and  the  lawyer  sprang  from  his  chair  with 
a  cry  of  horror.  • 

"  My  God  ! — the  dead  !    My  wife — Myra  1"' 

His  child-wife  stood  before  him — the  wife  he  won 
from  her  happy  home — the  wife  whose  lite  he  had 
wrecked — the  wife  he  had  buried. 

She  <lid  not  speak  until  he  had  sank  back  into  the 
chair,  completeiy  unnerved,  and  seemingly  twenty 
years  older  than  be  really  was. 

"  Yes,  Ringgold  Harrison.  I  am  from  the  grave," 
she  said.  "Yi'iir  l  oison  withheld  its  death  work  too 
suon.  Snatched  from  the  tomb  yet  that  night  by  a 
party  of  medical  students,  I  was  restored  to  life.  I 
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the  life  I  led,  hoping  to  find  you.  Fearful  that  you 
minht  recognise  me  before  my  time,  I  veiled  my  face, 
ilurderer,  I  am  not  your  wife  ;  the  law  has  torn  us 
apart,  and  from  that  law  I  withhold  you,  for  I  loved 
you  once.  You  must  fly  this  city — fly  before  the 
Betting  of  the  sun ;  but  you  must  make  reparation  for 
vour  second  crime — the  estrangement,  by  lies,  of  two 
loving  hearts." 

At  this  moment  ,  the  stranger — Leopold  Opold — 
SL,;lked  into  the  room.*  His  gigantic  moufitache  was 
g'jUc",  and  the  beaten  lawyer  recognised  him  by  the 
mention  of  his  true  name,  "  RugurSt.  tlilliare." 

Without  waiting  (or  the  young  maB  to  speak,  Har- 
rison seized  a  pen,  aud  in  a  few  lines  addressed  to 
Ariudne,  made  all  the  reparation  in  his  power  for  his 
dastardly  deed,  which  looked  to  the  gaining  of  her- 
self and  gold. 

A  minute  later  Ringgold  Harrison  was  alone,  and 
the  veiled  danseuse — now,  more  appropriately,  the 
Veiled  Avenger — and  St.  Hilliare,  the  manager  of  her 
affairs,  were  flying  towards  the  hotel. 

Myra — Mdlle.  Aimee  no  longer — lift  the  troupe,  and 
once  more  the  world  beheld  the  beautiful  face.  She 
had  accumulated  vast  wealth,  and  returned  in  peace 
to  her  f.ather's  house.  Several  years  later  she  wit- 
nessed the  nuptials  of  the  once-estranged  St.  Hilliare 
and  Ariadne  Steepleton. 


THE  COT  BESIDE  THE  MILL. 

I'm  thinking  of  the  happy  days 

^\■llc■3life  Wits  fair  and  free, 
W;-.L-u  ehildliood,  with  its  merry  lays, 

Was  full  ur" joy  to  me  ; 
When  life  with  changing  smiles  and  teara 

The  lon'j,  )oug  flays  would  fill, 
AnJ  blest  through  0,11  my  childhood's  years 

The  cot  Ixside  the  mill. 

When  age  shall  place  upon  my  brow 

The  tale  of  years  gone  by; 
Ai;d  bid  the  joys  around  luo  now 

On  men;ory's  pinions  fly, 
My  heart  will  turn  to  thee  again, 

And  have  it-y  pleasure  still, 
In  living  o'er  its  joy  or  pain, 

Dear  cot,  bt.^ide  the  mill. 

The  friends  that  shared  my  blissful  lot. 

Have  vanislied  one  by  one. 
Have  gained  the  lot  where  death  is  not. 

Beyond  the  setting  sua. 
But  till  the  reaper  conies  this  way 

His  ripened  slieaf  to  fill, 
I'll  ne'er  forget,  where'er  I  stray, 

The  cot  beside  the  mill. 


The  sale  of  both  issues  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  pamphlet 
now  amounts  to  110,000. 

When  the  mail  train  for  London  had  passed  the 
Tuxford  station,  soon  after  midnight  on  Dec.  4,  a 
man  covered  with  blood  went  to  the  signalman's  box, 
and  stated  that  he  had  fallen  from  one  of  the  car- 
riages. HLs  face,  head,  and  hands  were  very  badly 
cut  and  bruised.  But  the  railway  official  had  his 
suspicions  aroused,  and  telegraphed  to  Retford,  the 
ne::t  station,  for  the  train  to  be  examined  on  its 
arrival  there.  In  a  minute  or  two  he  received  direc- 
tions, in  answer  to  his  telegram,  to  detain  the  man, 
as  a  robbery  had  been  committed.  The  man,  not 
knowing  that  the  ofhcial  had  telegraphed  to  Retford, 
asked  that  he  might  be  sent  back  to  London  to  his 
friends  by  the  ne.xt  train,  as  his  injuries  wei'e  so 
severe  that  he  did  not  feel  able  to  continue  his 
journey  to  Manchester,  for  which  place  he  had  taken 
a  ticket  at  King's-cross  Station.  A  doctor  was  sent 
for,  and  after  he  had  dressed  the  wounds.  Sergeant 
Hallam,  of  the  Nott's  Pohce,  stepped  in  and  appre- 
hended the  man.  On  searching  him  a  false  beard 
and  moustache  were  found  in  one  of  his  pockets,  and 
in  another  a  dagger  nine  inches  long,  a  most  for- 
midable weapon,  as  sharp  as  a  razor.  Two  watches 
were  also  found  on  him.  It  appears  that  the  pri- 
Foner  had  been  riding  in  the  same  compartment  with 
Mr.  Robinson,  a  Manchester  horse-dealer,  and  one 
other  person.  All  save  the  prisoner  went  to  sleep 
after  leaving  Peterborough,  and  did  not  wake  again 
until  they  were  aroused  at  Retford,  to  find  their 
companion,  the  prisoner,  gone,  and  one  of  their 
watches  also.  It  is  supposed  tk--  5  the  prisoner,  after 
eteaUng  the  watch  from  one  d  the  sleeping  travel- 
lers, left  the  compartment,  and  tried  to  get  into 
another  as  the  train  was  running  along  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  and,  failing  to  find  a  compart- 
ment which  he  mighf  enter  unob.=;erved,  either 
jumped  off  or  fell  from  the  train.  He  is  a  clean- 
ehavcd,  thick  set,  powerful  man,  and  has  given  the 
name  of  Henry ,James  Price. 

PERAMtiLLAioRs.— P.  Ledwdge,  manufaetnrer.  No.  32 
Amien.s-street.  a.n(\2il^''.?«lli.-^^&i.f>vxv^  N  ^-4j?5Pair5 
promptly  essqut^ij. 


A  PRISON  ROMANCE, 
Mary  Jane  Mefford  and  her  daughter  are,  says  the 
New  York  Times,  lying  in  jail  in  Indianopolis,  Ind. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  rehearse  the  particulars  of  the 
case  which  has  resulted  in  thejr  imprisonment,  the 
object  being  now  merely  to  let  the  Indianopolis 
Journal  explain  the  unusual  goo4  fortune  which  has 
befallen  them.  In  its  issue  of  Dec.  4  that  paper 
says  : — Yesterday  morning  Charles  Mefford,  son  of 
the  woman,  received  a  letter  from  Covington,  Ky., 
written  by  a  friend  of  the  family  and  an  attorney  in 
that  qity.  This  letter  bore  the  tidings  that  50,000 
dols.  were  now  in  Iho  National  Bank,  awaiting  call 
from  Mary  Jane  Mefford,  heir-at-law  of  Palatiar  Shel- 
don, and  as  blessings,  like  misfortunes,  come  in  a 
bunch,  the  son  was  informed,  almost  at  the  same 
time,  that  an  old  will  of  one  Henry  Trout  had  ju.st 
been  unearthed,  which  made  the  same  Mary  Jane 
Mefford  and  her  children  heirs  of  an  immensely 
valuable  estate  in  Covington.  The  news  was  quickly 
caught  up  and  circulated  by  a  hundred  intelligence- 
mongers  all  over  the  city,  creating  tlie  usual  amount 
of  surprise,  envy  and  incredulity.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon we  sought  Mrs.  Meflord,  and  here  is  the  story 
she  has  to  tell : — •'  Hergrandfather  wasamerchantand 
landholder  of  KnoxviUe,  Tenn.,  some  time  in  the  his- 
toric past  ;he  was  also  a  general  in  the  Revolution.. 
Being  an  early  settler  in  East  Tennessee,  and  a  man  of 
frugal  and  shrewd  ways,  he  accumulated  a  great 
deal  of  property,  which  descended  by  the  terms 
of  his  will  to  the  children,  he  appointing  his  eldest 
son,  Gabriel  Sheldon,  executor  and  trustee  for 
the  younger  children.  There  were  four  daughters 
and  one  son.  It  seems  that  Mrs.  MeSbrd's  mother, 
Sarah  Sheldon,  had  smiled  upon  the  attentions  of  a 
chivalric  Southerner  by  the  name  of  John  Mathery, 
who  wasn't  over  popular  with  the  old  man,  and 
when  she  married  John  uo  dowry  went  witli  her, 
and  her  name  was  not  iv>--  '''one d  affectionately  in  the 
last  will  and  testament  "  f.Tie  late  lamented  Generalh 
of  the  Revolution,  iTi  i.<-  the  woes  of  the  Mathery 
branch  of  the  family,  waen  Gabriel  went  into  har- 
ness as  executor  he  showe  I  a  decided  disposition  to 
follow  out  the  exclusive  desires  of  his  revered  parent 
to  the  letter,  and  his  miserly  instinct  helped  him  in 
using  his  Benjamin  portion  of  the  revolutionary 
legacy  for  his  own  sweet  aud  sordid  purposes.  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  Sarah,  his  sister,  never  got 
one  cent,  of  the  patrimony  during  her  lifetime,  and 
her  children  had  been  brought  up  to  place  no  confi- 
dence in  rel.atives,  and  to  regard  the  inheritance  as  a 
thing  for  ever  gone.  By  and  by  Gabriel  died  also, 
aud  was  gi^thered  to  his  fathers,  and  the  sister's  por- 
tion, diverted  by  his  influence  from  the  legal  chan- 
nel.-!, has  now  worked  back  again, and  Sarah's  children 
are  to  have  a  share.  Mi  s.  Mfiford  has  three  brothers, 
one  living  at  Greensburg,  Indiana,  one  at  Djfhville, 
Mobile,  and  the  third  in  Iowa,  Fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars divided  by  four  makes  out  such  a  prosy  real 
estate  windfall  that  we  go  for  comfort  to  that 
business  of  millions.  About  20  years  ago,  bo  the 
story  runs,  Henry  Trout  died  in  New  York, 
leaving  an  estate  in  Covington,  then  very  extensive 
and  valuable  as  things  went  in  those  days,  to  his 
wife  during  her  lifetime,  with  reversion  to  his 
nephew,  Henry  T.  Mefi"ord,  at  her  death.  The  estate 
embraced  a  tract  of  land  lying  along  the  Ohio  from 
the  creek  in  Covington  two  miles  west,  and  running 
back  to  the  bluff.  It  comprises  a  large  part  of  what 
is  now  known  as  West  Covington,  and  has  increased 
immensely  in  value  since  the  will  was  made.  Now, 
the  wife  travelled  to  her  property  soon  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  and  for  years  hved  there  in  right  royal 
stykj  surrounded  by  elegance  and  slaves,  and  in  par-  ■ 
ticulnr  attended  by  a  certain  man  named  Flemming, 
who  'aad  much  to  do  in  directing  the  management  of 
the  estate.  Very  mysteriously  one  night  the  old 
lady  died,  and  was  hastily  dropped  into  the  cold 
■ground,  since  which  time  Flemming  has  donned  the 
robes  of  a  property-holder,  and  dispensed  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  estate.  The  supposition  is  that  Flem- 
ming must  have  forged  wills  in  order  to  present 
buyers  with  '  title  clear,'  but  Mrs.  Mcfford's  mind 
is  very  hazj'  on  Flemming's'  habits  and  peculiarities. 
She;  does  not  seem  to  know  much  of  anything  in  de- 
tail about  the  esta,te  while  it  v.-as  under  his  elaws, 
and  diverted  from  the  rightful  heir  ;  but  she  remem- 
bers very  distinctly  how  her  husband  pointed  out 
the  estate  to  her  soon  after  their  marriage  (and 
while  the  old  wife  was  still  in  possession)),  and  re- 
marked, *  This  will  be  ours,  Mary  !'  The  letters  re- 
'  ceiyed  aipcouQt  for  the  'finding  of  the  oxigiuiU  wiU  in 


a  strange  manner,  recently,  through  certain  disclo- 
sures made  by  some  negroes  who  had  been  sl.ives  to 
the  old  lady  under  the  ancient  regime,  and  were  bribed 
to  keep  Flemming's  secret.  Mrs.  Metford  pan't  see 
now  that  her  husband  is  dead,  and  the  true  will  has 
been  found,  how  it  will  be  nece.ssary  to  do  anything 
but  walk  right  up  and  seize  the  land  covered  with 
houses  and  fixtures  and  improvements.  If  another 
Sirs.  Gen.  Gaines  is  to  rout  out  a  city  with  a  musty 
parchment,  we  want  it  known  that  we  prophesied  it 
from  the  first." 


The  health  of  the  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli 
continues  to  improve. 

The  Japanese  troops  evacuated  the  island  of  For- 
mosa on  the  3rd  iust. 

Lord  Clarina  and  Lord  Massy  have  been'appointed 
governors  of  the  ^Limerick  Lunatic  Asylum  by  his 
Excellency  the  I-iJw<ijieutenant. , 

The  Champioii  Pazf,.at  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Show 
has  been  awarded  «r  a  shoithai'n,  the  property  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  bred  by  Hugh  Aylmer,  of  Norfolk. 

Mr,  George  Bui-gess,  a  bank  manager,  was  com- 
mitted for  trial  at  Margate  on  Dec,  5th  for  em- 
bezzling sums  of  money  from  his  bank. 

The  journal,  Phare  du  Boiphorc,  recently  sup- 
pressed by  the  Turkish  Government,  is  aow  permitted 
to  re-appear. 

Three  hundred  men  employed  in  the  Tyre  Mills  of 
Brown,  Bagley,  aud  Dixon,  Sheflield,  have  accepted  a 
reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent.  Tiie  dispute  at  the 
Atlas  Works  continues,  ' 

The  Rovalists  and  Icarus,  two  stearn-slnops  at- 
tached to  the  Chatiiam  reserve,  have  been  ordered  to 
be  surveyed,  with  a  view  of  their  joining  the  Arctic 
expedition. 

The  Roch  states  that  a  committee  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation  has  resolved  to  recommend  tc 
Parliament  the  adoption  of  a  certain  number  of  new 
rubrics. 

Mr.  Robson,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
in  his  annual  report  to  Congress,  announces  that 
the  cruising  vessels  of  the  United  States  have  been  in- 
creased to  15. 

The  Clyde  carpenters  and  ship-joiners  have  re- 
solved to  submit  to  no  reduction.  The  carpenters 
and  joiners  in  the  flour  firms  of  Elder,  Wingate,  Hen- 
derson and  Simons  have  all  struck. 

The  Emperor  of  Brazil  has  visited  the  French 
frigate  Galessomere.  His  Majesty  was  received  on 
board  by  Admhal  Perrigot  and  the  membera  of  the 
French  legation  at  Rio.  The  Galessomere  leave^  for 
La  Pl.ata, 

The  total  value  of  articles  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  dui-ing  November  amounted  to 347,435, 
a,'ainst  £29,929,271  in  corresponding  month  last 
year.  The  exports  amounted  to  £18,740,623,  against 
£19,909,071  in  same  month  last  year. 

The  Russian  Government  has  despatched  its  invi- 
tations to  the  various  powers  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Brussels  Conference  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  date  at  which  it  is  proposed  to  open  the 
new  conference  will  be  communicated  later. 

King  ILalakua,  of  Hawaii,  has  sent  his  greetings 
from  s/n  Francisco  to  his  "  great  and  good  friend," 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  announcing  at 
the  same  time  his  departure  for  Washington.  President 
Grant,  in  reply,  extended  to  the  king  the  cordial  wel- 
come of  the  nation. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Fletcher,  Rector  of  Carfax,  has 
addressed  to  the  local  papers  a  letter  to  show  that  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  obtain  his  bishop's  con- 
sent before  allowing  Dr.  Colenso  to  preach  ;  that 
the  monition  was,  legally  speaking,  an  arbitary  act  ; 
and  that  he  was  justified  in  reading  Bishop  Colenso 's 
sermon  after  the  inhibition. 

Some  time  ago  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the 
War  Office  thought  of  publishing  an  Wcial,  or  rather 
a  technical  account  of  the  Ashautee  campaign  for  the 
use  of  miUtary  officers,  and  there  was  some  probabi- 
lity that  the  task  would  be  confided  .to  Colonel 
Home,  who  commanded  the  Royal  Engineers,  and 
was  himself  at  the  head  of  the  sap  throughout  the 
expedition.  We  regret  to  hear  that  this  idea  has  been 
relinquished. 

The  Austrian  Imperial  Academy  is  about  to  publish 
an  edition  of  the  Latin  Fathers  under  competent 
editors.  Such  a  work  will  be  of  use  to  students,  es- 
pecially if  brought  out  at  a  t  rice  that  will  enable 
persons  living  out  of  the  w  ay  of  large  libraries  to  pos- 
sess it  for  ithsmselves.  Even  the  Abbe  Migne's  edi- 
tion of  the  Fathers  has  been  of  use  in  this  respect, 
but  it  is  not  so  trustworthy  a  work  as  we  may  now 
hope  torecei're. 
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FIGHTING  THE  AIK 


BT 

FLOEENCE  MARRTAT, 

ATITHOB  OP 
"  Lme's  Conflict,"  Ac,  4s(s. 

"  Gfve  me  something  to  meet  and  to  fight, 
I  faint  with  fighting  theio  things  of  air." 

[all  eights  reseeved.] 

CHAPTER  XI. 
daibt's  tremendous  seceet. 

ft  was  the  same  day,  but  later  in  the  evening. 
Margarita  Hay  was  busy  ordering  her  dairymaids 
about,  and  Daisy  was  pattering ^t<+er  her  over  the 
cool  bricked  dairy  floor,  and  tl^fUy  incommoding  her 
movements  and  coafusing  her  directions  by  her  pre- 
sence and  her  chatter. 

"  Sarah  !  those  tins  have  not  been  scoured  out. 
Put  them  in  boiling  water  at  once — (just  stand  out 
of  the  way  Daisy  dear,  and  let  her  pass).  Where 
are  the  new  butter  cloths  ?  I  said  these  were  not  to 
be  used  again.  (How  hot  yonr  cheeks  are,  darling, 
what  have  you  been  doing  to  yourself  ?)  I  have 
promised  Stokes's  widow  a  quart  of  skim-milk  a  day 
tor  her  pig.  See  that  she  has  it,  Mary.  And  they 
sent  word  from  the  Manor  House  this  morning  that 
they  should  require  four  pounds  of  our  butter  a  week 
till  the  season's  over,  so  lay  it  aside  on  churning  day 
till  the  servant  fetches  it.  Dear  Daisy,  I  can  hardly 
move  whilst  you  cling  to  me  so.  What  is  the 
matter  ?'' 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Margarita,"  in  a  loud 
whisper.    "  I  want  to  tell  you  something." 
"What is  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't  say  it  here,  it's  a  tremendous  se- 
cret." 

"All  right,  darling,"  replied  her  cousin,  laughing  ; 
"if  you  will  only  wait  till  I  have  finished  with  my 
milk  and  butter  I  will  go  out  into  the  garden  and 
bear  this  tremendous  secret." 

She  occupied  herself  with  the  dairymaids  for  some 
few  minutes  longer,  and  then  turned  to  the  girl  who 
was  still  clinging  to  her  side. 

"  Now,  you  little  goose  !"  she  said,  fondly,  as  she 
drew  her  out  into  the  garden. 

Daisy  answered  nothing,  but  threw  her  arm  round 
Margarita's  neck  with  a  tight  feverish  clasp,  and 
valked  rapidly  down  the  gravel  path. 

'■'Why,  where  are  j'ou  going  to,  dear  ?" 

"  Anywhere  !  To  the  farthest  end.  Oh,  Rita, 
owever  shall  I  tell  you  ?' ' 

"  You'll  have  no  breath  left  to  tell  me  anything 
rith,  if  you  run  at  this  rate.  Child,  you  are 
irottling  me.  Do  have  a  little  mercy.  Are  we  not 
far  enough  from  the  house  now  ?  Come  into  the 
arbour." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  not  the  arbour,  I  could  never  tell  it 
you  in  the  arbour,"  cried  Daisy  hysterically. 

"  Why  not?  Is  it  oomething  so  very  wonderful  ? 
I'll  lay  anything  I  can  guess  it  beforehand." 

"  I  am  sure  you  couldn't,  not  if  you  gues.sed  for  a 
thousand  years.  And  however  I  shall  tell  it  to  you 
I  don't  know. 

"  You  begin  to  e.^cite  my  curiosity.  Shall  we  sit 
dov.-n  on  the  grass?  I  shall  drop  from  fatigue  if  you 
drag  me  about  much  longer." 

"  Yes,  by  this  bush.  Are  you  sure  no  one  can  see 
as  from  the  house,  Rita?" 

'"'  Who^ could  see  u?  behind  this  syringa,  you  little 
ninny,  and  in  the  dusk  too.  Come  now,  I'aisy,  wh  d 
.sit?" 

"I  never  can  tell  you,"  exclaimed  Daisy,  leaning 
;d  Margarita's  shoulder. 


"  And  this  is  what  you  have  given  me  aO  this 
trouble  for,  Daisy.  Well,  I  have  plenty  to  do  my 
dear,  so  I  shall  go  back  to  the  house." 

"Oh!  no'^io!  you  must  st-iy,  it  will  come  directly; 
but  I  don't  know  how  to  say  it." 

"Daisy,"  in  a  solemn  voice,  "you  haven't  been 
doing  anything  wrong,  hjive  you?" 

"  Margarita,  bow  could  I  ?  What  is  there  wrong 
to  do5" 

"  Then,  why  can't  you  tell  me." 

"  I'm  a.shamed;  it  is  so  horribly  quick." 

"  It  strikes  me  its  horribly  slow,  my  dear;  how- 
ever, I  suppose  I  must  be  patient,  and  I  shall  hear  it 
all  in  time." 

"  You  shall,  indeed.  Tell  me,  Margarita,  is  five 
weeks  a  very  short  time  ?" 

"  You  ridiculous  child  I  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Short  for  what  ?" 

"Qh  ! — for  anything," — said  Daisy,  incoherently. 

"  Its  a  long  time  to  be  in  pain  I  should  think, 
Daisy,  or  in  suspense  or  in  danger,  but  it  is  a  short 
time  when  everything  goes  right.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber when  we  went  to  the  seaside  after  the  measles 
how  fast  the  days  went,  when  it  was  time  to  return 
home  we  could  hardly  believe  we  had  been  there  for 
a  whole  month.  I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  be  bo 
happy  asain  as  we  were  then  ?" 

Margarita  sighed  and  lapsed  into  a  reverie.  Daisy 
was  obliged  to  recall  her  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

"  But  about  the  time,  Rita,  dear.  Do  tell  me 
the  truth  ;  is  it  a  horribly  disgraceful  .short  time  to 
— to — to  fall  in  love,  for  instance  f  Oh  !  do  tell  me 
quick." 

"  To  fall  in  love  !"  said  Margarita,  with  astonish- 
mejjt.  "  Why,  what  oa  earth  should  you  want  to 
know  for  ?  You're  not  going  to  fall  in  lore  with  any- 
body, I  hope,  Daisy." 

"  You  are  so  provoking,"  said  Daisy,  petulantly. 
"  I  ask  you  a  question  and  you  answer  me  with  ano- 
ther question.  I  suppose  it  is  horrible,  and  disgrace- 
ful, and  abominable,  and  wicked  !  Then  why  not  say 
so  at  once  and  have  done  with  it  ?" 

"  Daisy  !"  , 

"  Oh,  I  know  I'm  all  wrong.  I  always  am  all 
wrong,  but  I  can't  help  it,  and  it's  done  now  ;  and  I 

said  that  I  did — and  and — if  you  are  angry  with 

me,  I  shall  be  miserable  !"  cried  Daisy  in  a  burst  of 
tears*as  she  flung  herself  into  Margarita's  lap. 

A  light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the  elder  girl's 
mind. 

"  My  darling,"  she  said,  tenderly,  as  she  raised  the 
wet  hot  face  and  kissed  if  "You  forget  that  I  don't 
understand  a  word  that  you  are  saying.  But  I  think 
I  have  guessed  the  secret.  Some  one  has  made  you 
an  offer  of  marriage.  But  who  cab  it  be  ?  Not  Mr. 
Hughes  ?" 

"  Mr.  Hughes  1"  exclaimed  her  cousin,  as  she  lifted 
up  a  pair  of  indignant  eyes  —J'  that  hideous,  red- 
faced,  sandy-haired  creature,  Alfred  Hughes  !  Good 
gracious  me,  Rita,  what  do  you  think  I  am  made 
of  ?" 

"  My  child,  if  he  liked  you,  how  could  you  help 
it  ?  But  who  else  is  there  ?  I  know  everyone  you 
know,  dear  Daisy." 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?    Can't  you  guess  ?  Somsbody 

who — somebody   who   is  Oh,    Rita,   can't  you 

guess  ?" 

"  Not  Mr.  Fane,  Daisy  ?" 

Daisy's  only  answer  was  to  bury  her  burning 
fate  anew  in  Margarita's  bosom,  whilst  she  ex- 
claimtd  : 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  it  was  a  great  deal  too 
soou." 

Majgarita  Hay  turned  suddenly  pale.  She  could 
feel  hersdlf  turn  pale  even  in  the  fast-descending 


dusk,  and  a  cold  sickness  assailed  her.  She  did  not 
^op  to  ask  herself  w'ny  the  fear  thtt  oppressed  her 
should  have  so  unusual  an  effect.  She  only  knew 
that  for  a  few  moments  she  could  not  trust  har  voice 
to  answer.    Then  she  spoke  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  I  understand,  dear  only  surely  he  has  sa 

nothing  ?" 

"  Said  nothing  !  "Why,  Margarita,  he  has  ask«d  mo 
to  be  his  wife.    Do  you  call  that '  nothing  ?'  " 
"  When  ?" 

"  This  afternoon,  in  the  orchard-" 

"  His  wife  ?    What  will  uncle  say  V 

"  Oh,  he  spoke  to  my  father  first,  long  ago,  man 
than  a  week — and  father  wishes  it.  And  so  doe» 
George,  Rita — and — so  do  I." 

"  You  wish  it  ?  You  wish  to  marry  Mr.  Fane  ?  You 
love  him,  Dai^y  ?" 

"  Oh  !  Margarita,  indeed — indeed  I  do.  He  is  so 
good,  you  know,  and  so  handsome  and  so  clever,  and 
he  is  very  fond  of  me.  He  says,"  continued  Daisy, 
with  a  modest  downcast  look,  which  no  one  saw, 
"  that  he  never  met  any  woman  before  whom  h* 
would  have  cared  to  marry,  and  you  know  I  havo 
never  met  any  man,  Rita.  And  when  he  spoke  to 
me  this  afternoon,  and  kissed  me — you  don't,  think 
it  wrong  do  you  ?  I  felt  then  how  very  much  I  do 
love  him,  best  in  all  the  world,  I  think.  But  you 
next,  Rita,  you  next." 

"  Oh,  my  child,  my  child,  my  child  I"  cried  Mar- 
garita suddenly,  as  she  spread  out  both  her  arms  and 
folded  her  cousin  in  her  embrace,  and  rocked  her  to 
and  fro,  and  cried  over  her  as  if  her  heart  had  beer' 
breaking. 

"  You  are  not  sorry,  dear  Rita,  are  you  ?  Say 
you  are  not  sorry." 

"  Sorry,  darling  !  How  can  I  be  sorry  for  any 
good  thing  that  happens  to  you  ;  and  it  is  a  good 
thing,  my  Daisy.  A  good  and  a  great  tiling  to  have 
won  the  heart  of  such  a  man,  and  to  be  chosen  from" 
all  the  world  to  be  his  wife,  my  little  Daisy,  my 
dear,  dear  friend  and  sister.  But  how  shall  1  live 
without  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  will  often  come  to  see  us,  Rita,  and  w© 
shall  come  to  see  you.  It  will  be  jolly  to  live  in 
London,  won't  it  ?  And  he  is  going  to  take  me  to 
all  the  theatres.  And  you  don't  thiuk  the  time  too 
short,  then — not  disgracefully  short?" 

"  Yet  only  five  weeks.  How  little  I  ima,eined.  It 
might  have  been  longer,  certainly,"  said  Margarita, 
smiUng  through  her  tears,  "  but  disgraceful  is  no 
word  to  be  used  for  him  or  you,  Daisy." 

And  how  little  I  imagined.  Rita,  when  he  has 
been  pestering  and  teasing  me  out  of  my  life,  that  I 
should  ever  like  him  well  enough  to  marry  him.  I 
believe  be  will  worry  me  into  the  grave  as  it  is.  He 
is  awfully  presuming,  too,  and  takes  horrible  liber- 
ties, too,  the  creature  !  I  believe  I  have  turned  his 
head  by  saying  '  yes'  too  quicklj-.  Shall  I  tell  him  it 
was  a  mistake,  and  he  must  give  me  a  mouth  to  con- 
sider of  it?  1  should  like  to  see  his  face  when  he 
heard  it."  ' 

'•  Hush  I — no  Daisy  ;  it  is  too  solemn  a  thing  to 
jest  about.  You  have  come  to  the  most  important 
pait  of  your  life,  my  darling,  and  you  must  try  and 
look  at  it  from  a  serious  point  of  view.  You  van 
never  be  so  clever  and  so  learned  as  Mr.  Fane — that 
is  impossible  ;  but  eince  he  has  chosen  you  for  his 
companion  and  friend,  you  must  do  your  utmost  to 
show  him  that  you  can  be  something  more  than  a 
silly,  thoughtless  girl.  You  must  be  sober  and  sens- 
ible, and  " 

"  Sober  and  sensible  !  |Good  gracious,  Margarita, 
you  frighten  mo  1  I  can't  be  sober  and  sensible,  and 
if  Laurence  doesn't  like  me  as  I  am,  1  shall  break  off 
the  engagement  at  once  ;  and,  after  nil,  darling,  when 
I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  don't  believe  that  I  can  ]iart 
with  you.  I  have  been  too  hastj-,  as  usual.  I  shall 
tell  him  so.  Oh  I  why  are  there  such  things  as  men 
in  the  world  to  come  and  break  up  h.ippy  p&iceful 
I'amiliei-,  and  dracr  a  poor  unfortunate  girl  away  from 
her  t>wn  cousin  ■' 

•■'No  one  will  ever  be  able  to  drag  our  hearts 
asunder,  Daisy." 

'•  I  won't  m.irry  him,  Rita.  I  won't  marry  anyone. 
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I  never  thought  of  tho  towb  we  have  made  to  live 
together  all  our  lives.  It  veas  a  mistake.  I  shall 
tell  him  so  !" 

"  You  -vrlll  tell  him  no  such  thing,  dear  ?  You  will 
be  very  grateful  to  him  for  aU  his  love,  and  make 
}pm  the  beet  -^vife  that  ever  man  had.  That  is  what 
I  prophesy  for  your  future." 

"  ilargarita  !    Margarita!    Margarita  1" 
Eoth  the  girls  stai-ted.    It  was  his  voica 
'•■  He  is  calling  you,"  said  Daisy,  wonderingly. 
'■'  That  is  hardly  probable,     Havn't  you  observed 
that  he  always  addresses  you  by  your  own  name.  Go 
to  him,  dear  Daisy,  don't  keep  him  waiting." 
"  You  must  come  too." 

"  iyonsense  !  dear  child.    As  if  lovers  wanted  a 
third  person  at  their  interviews. " 
'■  Then  I  shan't  stir." 

"  How  silly  of  you  !  Are  you  in  earnest  ?"  said 
Margarita,  as  the  name  again  resounded  from  the 
portico  of  the  house. 

"  Quite  in  earnest.  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to 
mn  hke  a  dog  whenever  he  whistles  to  me?  Do  come 
Rita." 

And  so  Margarita  rose,  and  with  their  arms 
ent-n-ined  about  each  other,  the  girls  returned  to  the 
b£/U?e. 

"  I  have  brought  back  your  truant,  Mr.  Fane,"  ex- 
claimed  Margarita  Hay. 

It  was  too  dark  for  him  to  see  their  faces  plainly, 
but  the  tone  of  her  voice  told  him  that  the  news 
bad  reached  her. 

"  Thinks,"  he  said,  laughingly,  as  he  took  hold  of 
Daisy  6  band  and  drew  her  towards  him.  "  I  never 
Baw  such  a  fiibber-ti-gibbet  in  my  life.  She  is  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  in  the  course  of  a  minute. 
To  whom  have  you  been  making  love  now,  Jliss 
Daisy  ?" 

"  Not  to  you,"  she  answered,  pertly. 

"  Of  course  not,  or  I  should  hive  had  no  need  to 
put  the  question.  Have  you  been  with  the  dogs,  or 
the  horses,  or  the  pigeons,  or  the  cows  ?" 

'■  I  have  been  with  nobody  but  Rita,  behind  a 
syringa.  bush.  Telling  hcs  the  great  secret,"  she 
idded  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  And  what  does  Rita  sny  to  the  '  great  secret?'  " 

"  She  says  I'm  much  too  good  for  you." 

"  Ob,  Daisy,  '  interposed  M.irgarita  gently. 

''You  are  quite  right,  Miiis  Hay.  She  was  quite 
right,  my  darling.  You  are  much,  much  too  good 
for  me,  I  know  it  well.  I  know  that  you  are  so 
pure  and  innocent  and  guileless,  and  I  have  led  so 
careless  and  thoughtless  a  life  that  " 

"  I  cannot  consent  to  be  adored  in  public,"  cried 
Dai.--y,  as  she  placed  her  hand  upon  his  mouth. 

He  caught  and  kissed  it. 

"  If  I  may  not  say  it  in  public,"  he  replied,  "you 
shall  come  and  bear  it  all  in  private,"  and  with  his 
arm  still  round  her  he  turned  and  walked  into  the 
Bitting-room. 

Margarita  Hay  stood  where  they  had  left  her,  long 
enough  to  hear  the  low  sweet  toue.s — the  half 
smothered  laugh — the  whispered  remonstrance,  that 
told  they  had  no  need  of  her  presence  to  increase 
their  happiness,  and  then  she  walked  slowly  away. 

For  the  Sr.st  time  she  realised  that  her  cousin — 
her  companionjfrom  infancy — was  virtually  gone  from 
her,  and  she  felt  as  though  her  heart  was  bursting. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

JACK  KErvts'  OPINION. 

The  nest  few  days  went  by  like  a  blissful  dream, 
Laurence  Fane  was  in  a  delirium  of  delight  ;  the 
girl  he  loved  scarcely  less  happy.  He  engrossed  al- 
most all  her  time,  and  they  spent  long  hours  toge- 
ther in  the  shady  woods  that  surrounded  Bush- 
thorne,  giving  and  receiving  lessons  in  the  divine  art 
of  love. 

The  first  interruption  that  occurred  to  cast  a  slight 
cloud  over  their  horizon  was  the  necessity  of  Lau- 
rence Fane's  return  to  London. 

He  was  already  behind-hand  with  his  engage- 
ttents  ;  his  professional  duties  dem.anded  his  pre- 
sence in  town,  and,  notwithstanding  Daisy's  loving 
remonstrances  and  regrets,  he  left  Maple  Farm  on 
the  first  of  October. 

But  there  was  another  reason  for  his  departure, 
which  greatly  reconciled  her  to  it.  Their  marriage 
was  fijied  to  take  place  in  the  following  January,  and 
Lawance  had  to  engage  a  house  and  furnish  it  for 
her  receptiou.  And,  when  everything  was  ready,  ho 
promiiied  to  rnturn  to  spend  Christmas  with  them 
before  ho  tr.inspla.uted  his  wild  flower  from  Mapli^ 
Farm  t/o  the  atmosphere  of  London.  Meanwhile 
there  was  the  delight  to  look  forwaid  tg  otceceiviBg 


and  answering  his  letteiy,  and  the  task — so  dear  to 
a  female  mind — of  preparing  the  wardrobe  wherewith 
she  was  to  enter  her  new  horns. 

Altogether  Daisy  was  not  so  much  to  be  pitied. 

Everyone  knows  what  it  is  to  come  back  to  one's 
home  in  London  after  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  the 
country  or  by  the  seaside.  How  dusty  and  dirty  and 
confined  the  street  loolis  after  having  breathed  the 
fresh  air  of  the  moors  or  the  stretched  our  -limbs 
along  the  unbounded  beach  I  What  air  of  discomfort 
roign  s  in  the  unused  rooms,  from  whichaU  our  Lares  and 
Penates  were  carefully  locked  away  before  we  left  them 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  landlady  and  the  char- 
woman ?  Howmournfully wesighaseachfreshdi.'crep- 
ancy  cropsuptoview,  and  weai-etoldthereisnone'iof  this 
and  that  is  wantedimmediately,and  please  will  wegive 
some  money  for  the  other,  and  we  rea.Use  that  we  are 
all  at  sises  and  sevens,  and  shall  not  feel  at  home 
again  for  many  a  long  day  to  come.  Bachelors  can- 
not experience  so  much  discomfort  on  returning  to 
their  rooms  as  a  hou.'seholder  does — stOl  there  was  a 
sufficient  amount  of  disorder  and  inconvenience  about 
Laurence  Fane's  apartments  when  he  saw  them  again 
to  make  him  wish  more  than  once  that  he  was  back 
at  Maple  Farm.  His  pictures  had  been  taken  from 
the  walls  and  hung  up  again  crooked — his  books  re- 
placed in  the  book-case  with  their  titles  downwards 
— his  ornaments  moved  from  their  familiar  places. 
There  was  no  brandy  in  the  cellaret,  the  castora  were 
empty,  the  landlady  had  no  one  she  could  send  o>.t 
just  at  that  minute  for  a  rumpsteak  or  beer.  His 
writing  table  was  turned  topsy-turvy  ;  he  felt  no  in- 
clination to  sit  down  to  work  ;  his  chum  and  com- 
panion. Jack  Reeves,  who  occupied  the  second  floor, 
had  not  yet  returned  from  Switzerland. 

Laurence  Fane  swore  a  little,  grumbled  a  great 
deal,  and  wandered  off  to  his  club.  Here  he  procured 
his  chop  and  his  claret,  but  the  company  was  few 
and  far  between.  Plenty  of  men  of  his  acquaintance 
were  there,  but  no  men  whom  he  called  friends.  He 
f-elt  solitary  and  depressed,  strolled  down  to  the 
office  of  the  paper  for  which  he  worked,  found  the 
editor  was  out  of  town,  and  no  one  knew  when  he 
would  return  ;  cursed  the  lot  that  tied  him  down  to 
such  an  existence,  and  went  home  again  somewhat 
out  of  temper.  AVhat  was  his  delight  on  reaching 
his  door  to  find  a  hansom  standing  before  it,  and 
Jack  Reeves'  well-known  portmanteau  being  dragged 
uyi  the  hall  steps  by  the  cabman. 

"  Returned  !"  he  shouted  breathlessly  to  the  land- 
lady as  he  enttred. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  answered  sourly  :  "  and  I  do  wish 
gentlemen  would  be  considerate  enough  to  give  one 
a  little  notice  of  their  comings  and  goings  instead  of 
bursting  in  like  comets,  as  one  may  say.  Mr.  Reeves 
is  in  your  room,  sir  ;  for  I've  just  got  the  carpet  up 
in  hisen,  and  can't  hurry  myself  to  put  it  down  for 
no  one." 

He  did  not  stay  to  listen  to  her  complaint,  but 
rushed  upstairs,  two  at  a  time,  The  idea  of  seeing 
his  old  companion  again  had  disperted  all  melancholy 
at  once. 

"  Holloa  !  old  fellow,"  he  exclaimed  heartily,  as 
they  shook  hands.  "  And  so  you're  back  ?  Deuced 
gla  i  of  it.  Jack.  I  was  wondering  what  I  should  do 
with  myself  here  all  alone.  It's  beastly  work  coming 
back  to  stay  in  London  after  a  two  months'  stretch 
in  the  country.    How  have  you  enjoyed  yourself  ?" 

'■|Uncommonly.  I've  been  throughlSwitzerland  and 
the  Tyrol,  and  had  a  fortnight  in  Paris  on  my  way 
back.    What  have  you  done  f 

"  I've  been  staying  with  friends  in  Somersetshire," 
replied  Fane  with  a  blush. 

"  All  the  time  ?" 

"  Yes  !— All  the  time." 

"  Wasn't  it  rather  slow  ?  I  thought  you  had  some 
idea  of  going  to  Spain  this  year." 

'■  So  I  had,  but  it  never  got  beyond  the  idea.  It's 
deuced  expensive  moving  about,  and  I  was  down  at 
a  quiet  place  near  Taunton." 

"  Ah  !  did  heaps  of  vv^ork,  I  dare  say.  Lucky 
fellow  !    I'm  frightfully  behind  hand." 

Fane  laughed  uneasily,  and  changed  the  subject. 

"  Dined,  Reeves 

"  Yes,  at  Charing-cross — on  my  way  here.  I  knew 
the  old  woman  would  kick  up  a  shindy  if  I  asked  for 
a  chop  on  arrival.    Going  home  this  evening  ?" 

"  Haven't  thought  of  it.  Would  much  rather  have 
a  pipe  here  with  you." 

"  So  would  I.  We'll  send  the  old  girl  out  for  more 
brandy  aud  toda,  and  have  a  quiet  evening  by  our- 
selves. Got  lots  to  tfcll  you  as  soon  as  I've  washed 
;^kis  iafex'aaj  dust  out  of  my  tkrosit.". 


They  had  a  fire  kindled  in  the  grate,  and  sat  down 
together  over  their  liquor  agd  tobacco,  as  chatty  and 
confidential  as  two  women  who  have  met  for.  the 
purposes  of  a  "good  confab." 

But  on  the  subject  Fano  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  speak.  He  was  longing  to  make  a  confidant 
of  Reeves,  to  tell  him  of  Daisy's  beauty  and  vivacity 
and  his  own  happy  prospects  ;  but  men  are  prover- 
bially shy  of  mentioning  these  matters  to  each  other, 
and  for  some  time  he  could  not  summon  up  courage 
enough  to  introduce  it.  He  knew,  however,  that 
sooner  or  later  it  must  be  broached,  for  Reeves  anj 
he  (who  had  occupied  the  same  house  for  som9  yeaxi 
past)  had  many  little  things  in  common,  and.  it  had 
bee  n  an  understanding  between  them  that  if  at  any 
time  either  wished  to  leave,  he  was  to  give  fhe  other 
who  remained  proper  notice  of  his  intentions. 
Added  to  which,  Laurence  Fane  knew  nothing  of 
the  best  plan  by  which  toset  about  findinsr," engaging, 
and  furbishing  a  house  for  Daisy  and  himself,  and  he 
wanted  his  friend's  assistance  in  this  matter.  So 
that  when  the  bra.ndy  and  soda  and  pipe  had  had 
their  proper  effect,  he  unbosomed  himself. 

"  Jack  !" 

"AVell,  old  fellow  !" 

"  I'm  afraid  you'll  say  I've  made  an  awful  ass  ol 

myself." 

"  What's  up  now  ?" 

"  But  I'm  going  to  be  married  I" 

Jack  Reeves  leapt  up  on  his  chair. 

'•■  The  deuce  !"  he  exclaimed.  Then  he  settled 
down  again,  drew  a  long  whiff  from  his  pipe,  heaved 
a  sigh  and  added  solemnly  : 

"  You  are  a  fool." 

"  I  knew  you'd  say  so,"  said  Laurence  Fane,  "  but 
she's  awfully  pretty  Jack." 

"  You  are  a  fool,"  repeated  his  friend. 

"  But  one  must  be  married  some  time,  you  know, 
and  after  all  it's  just  as  well  to  be  settled — and— 
She's  only  seventeen,  Jack,  but  such  a  figure— such 
a  splendid  supple,  rounded  figure,  and  such  a  com- 
plexion. Talk  of  your  "Venuses  and  Hebes.  There 
never  was  a  piece  of  sculpture  or  painting  yet  that 
came  up  to  her." 

"You  are  a  fool,"  said  Reeves  solemnly  for  the 
third  time. 

"  Well,  you  needn't  go  on  repeating  it  in  that 
aggravating  manner,  if  am,"  repliedJFane  as  he  lit 
another  pips  and  turned  his  back  upon  his  com« 
panion,  sulkily. 

"  Come,  don't  huff*  old  fellow  !"  said  Jack's  genial 
voice  presently. 

"  You  have  done  enough  to'mafce  fellow  "  htiflP'  aa 
you  call  it." 

"  I  didn't  mean  what  I  said, you  know  that  as  well 
as  I  do.  And  I  really  am  awfuUy  anxious  to  hear  all 
about  this  lady.  Who  is  she  ?  What's  her  name  ? 
Where  did  you  meet  her  ?" 

Laurence  Fane  made  no  reply. 

"  Has  she  got  any  tin — any  literary  connections 
that  will|help  you  on  ?" 

Still  no  answer. 

"  Is  she  very  accomplished — very  clever — likely  tc 
aid  instead  of  hinder  you  1  Laurence,  dear  old  boy, 
come  out  of  your  sulks,  and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

He  could  not  resist  the  kind  coaxing  voice,  besides 
he  wanted  to  eulogise  upon  the  subject  nearest  to  his 
heart. 

"  I  don't  know  what  she  has  or  hasn't.  Reeves 
whether  she  will  drag  me  down  or  pull  me  up  ;  but 
I  know  that  she  is  the  loveliest,  purest,  sweetest- 
tempered  angel  that  ever  condescended  to  bless  a 
man,  and  that  if  I  lived  the  life  of  a  saint  to  the  age 
of  Methusaleh  I  could  never  be  half  worthy  enough 
of  her." 

"  After  that  I  have  got  nothing  more  to  say,"  ob- 
served Jack  Reeves  quaintlj'. 

"  We're  to  be  married  in'January,  Reeves,  so  I 
shall  have  to  give  up  these  rooms  in  December,  and 
get  a  house  and  furnish  it  by  that  time  ;  and  I  shall 
want  your  help,  if  you  will  give  it  me,  and  your 
advice  and  all  that.  It  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
assistance." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  "  commenced  Jack  again, 

but  there  he  stopped  short.  "  You  are  a  lucky  man, 
old  fellow,"  he  continued  rapidly,  as  he  slapped 
Fane  on  the  shoulder,  "and  I  congratulate  you  with 
all  my  heart.  Next  Januai-y  is  it  to  be  ?  Only  three 
months  of  single  wretchedness,  and  then  your  for- 
tune's made  for  life.  Happy  dog  !  How  I  wish 
that  it  was  I  I" 

"Ah,  you  may  well  siy  so,"  replied  his  unsuspect- 
ing friend. 

(To  1)0  C^tiott^d^ 
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AMERICAN  LIFE. 

BY  W.  HKPWORTH  DIXOIIj 

Virginia,  I  am  glad  to  see,  is  lifting  her  bead  into 
the  light  once  more.  A  proudy  and  lofty  head  she 
wore  in  days  gone  by,  when  she  was  ranked  as  the 
first  star  in  the  western  hemisphere.  And  very  sin- 
ful in  her  pride  she  was — this  daughter  of  the  morn- 
ing !  Her  offence  is  past,  though  not  the  punishment 
if  her  offence.  A  sin  had  been  committed,  and  the 
penalties  of  that  sin  are  visible  on  her  sunny  slopes 
and  in  her  silent  streets.  Like  an  enchantress  she 
was  taken  in  her  beauty  and  her  shame,  and  laden 
with  the  fetters,  smitten  by  the  sword,  of  an  inflexible 
justice.  She  was  humbled  to  the  dust.  The  iron 
ate  into  her  flesh  ;  the  insult  broke  her  heart.  She 
was  no  longer  bold  of  brow.  Thrown  to  the  ground 
her  high  and  scornful  spirit  sank  into  the  earth,  like 
water  poured  along  a  field  of  grass.  She  will  not 
slip  those  fetters  off  her  limbs  for  many  a  year  to 
come  ;  but  she  is  easing  her  frame  under  them,  and 
making  efforts  to  feel  her  feet  and  free  her  arms. 
Another  day  is  dawning,  and  a  second  term  of  life 
commencing  for  the  great  enchantress.  But  the  new 
Virginia — men  who  knew  her  well  assure  me — will 
have  no  resemblance  to  the  old.  With  manly  sorrow 
they  admit  that  in  the  past  she  was  among  the  first 
in  guilt  and  shame;  with  manly  confidence  they  pro- 
mise that  in  the  future  she  will  be  found  to  rank 
among  the  first  in  every  noble  and  enduring  effort  to 
efface  that  history  of  guilt  and  shame. 

Who  will  not  say  "  Amen  !"  to  that  suggestion  of 
a  better  hope?    Virginia  is  entering  on  a  course  of 
self-reform  ;  the  only  kind  of  reformation  that  is 
likely  to  be  fruitful  and  enduring.    She  is  educating 
herself  for  a  new  career.    In  that  career  of  freedom 
and  industry  she  hopes  to  gain  the  sympathy  and  as- 
sistance of  men  in  the  old  country.    She  is  English 
in  her  heart,  while  she  is  perfectly  American  in  her 
head  and  feet.    She  thinks,  and  rightly  thinks,  that 
in  the  bea.uty  of  her  landscape,  the  fertility  of  her 
soil,  and  the  salubrity  of  her  climate,  she  has  means 
of  drawing  towards  herself  the  goodwill  of  many  fa- 
milies in  England  who  are  looking  out  for  homesteads 
and  settlements  for  their  younger  sons.    A  better 
education  for  her  old  stock,  and  a  freer  opening  for 
her  new  comers,  are  the  two  planks  in  her  social 
platform  on  which  she  counts  for  her  success.  The 
first  is  first,  the  second  only  .second — for  Virginia  has 
m  evil  reputation  in  the  world,  and  many  men  might 
hesitate  ere  putting  their  money  and  their  characters 
in  the  power  of  such  rowdies  as  the  old  Virginian 
drunkards,  duellists,  and  gamesters  were  said  to  be 
"  There  is  a  prejudice  against  Virginia,"  said  Commo- 
dore Maury  to  a  Richmond  audience  ;  "  a  prejudice." 
he  added,  "  which  nothing  but  the  most  wicked  and 
malevolent  falsehoods  could  beget.     .    .    .  People 
in  Europe  have  been  taught  to  regard  us  as  a  lawless 
set,  and  a  wicked  people,  prone  to  violence  and  apt 
at  insult."    People  in  Europe  had  these  notions  of 
Virginia  ;  and  I  cannot  say,  like  Maury,  that  these 
people  in  Europe  were  always  wrong.     There  was 
some  drinking,  duelling,  and  gambling  in  the  slave- 
breeding  circles,  and  the  love  of  duelling  is  as  active 
now  in  Richmond  as  it  is  in  Paris,  as  it  used  to  be  in 
Clare.    There  is  no  sense  in  crying  peace  when  all 
the  world  is  up  in  arms.  There  is  no  use  in  railing  at 
mankind  for  thinking  us  a  pack  of  duellists  when 
nearly  every  man  you  know  has  fired  his  pistol  at 
some  other  man.    That  the  Virginian  is   "  prone  to. 
violence  and  apt  at  insult"  may  be  seen  in  the  new 
State  Constitution,  where  a  clause  has  been  intro- 
duced visiting  the  duellist  with  civil  death  !  What 
other  couatry      iopod  itseU  obligf  d  to  treat  tbe 


duellist  in  any  other  way  than  as  an  ordinary  breaker 
of  the  law?  This  clause  is  so  curious,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  society  in  the  South,  under  the  new  attempts 
at  self-reform,  that  I  shall  cite  the  text. 

In  Article  III.  of  the  Constitution  and  in  Section 
I.  stands  the  following  clause,  marked  number  3 : — 
"  No  person  who,  while  a  citizen  of  this  State,  has, 
since  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  fought  a  duel 
with  a  deadly  weapon,  sent  or  accepted  a  challenge 
to  fight  a  duel  with  a  deadly  weapon,  either  within  or 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  State,  or  knowingly 
conveyed  a  challenge,  or  aided  or  assisted  in  any 
manner  in  fighting  a  duel,  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  or 
hqld  any  office  of  honour,  profit,  or  trust,  under  this 
Constitution." 

Such  is  the  code.  But  is  it  carried  out  in  such  a 
way  as  to  crush  the  old  bad  spirit  ?  I  regret  to  say 
that  public  feeling  is  against  the  code.  Two  men 
who  should  have  known  better — a  Mr.  Mosely  and  a 
Mr.  Paine — have  recently  had  a  difference,  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  fight  has  passed  between  them.  The  autho- 
rities stood  up,  and  talked  of  visiting  the  offenders 
with  civil  death;  but  Paine  and  Mosely  are  darlings 
of  society,  and  the  social  sentiment  is  too  strong  for 
law  to  crush.  Mosely  and  Paine  are  still  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights.  In  time  the  code  will  pro- 
bably prevail;  but  training  in  tre  school  must  go  be- 
fore concession  in  the  drawingroom  and  sympathy  in 
the  public  street. 

That  training  has  begun  in  earnestand  vrith 
every  prospect  of  success.  In  this  respect  Virginia 
has  been  greatly  changed.  Twelve  years  ago  there 
were  no  free  public  schools  in  Virginia,  as  there  were 
in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.  A  gen- 
tleman could  not  let  his  child  attend  a  free  school, 
where  he  might  have  to  mingle  with  "  the  white 
trash" — children  of  men  who  hold  no  property  in 
slaves.  The  private  school — mostly  of  the  worst  type 
of  boarding  school — was  all  that  could  be  found  for 
either  love  or  pelf.  At  best  the  education  gotwaspoor 
and  dear.  Four  years  ago  the  Massachusetts  plan  was 
introduced.  Two  able  officers,  Virginia  born,  Colonel 
Binford  and  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Ruffncr,  were  placed  in 
chargedof  it;  many  schools  were  built,and  manycaref ul 
teachers  found  ;  and  at  the  present  moment  this  free 
public  system  has  become  so  popular  and  acceptable 
that  the  private  schools  are  everywhere  dying  out. 
The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  good  ;  not  only 
bettor,  as  a  class,  than  any  we  can  get  in  London,  but 
better  than  I  find  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
For  these  teachers  in  Virginia  are  nearly  all  ladies  ; 
not  in  sex  only,  but  in  birth  and  training  ;  with  the 
grace  and  accent,  manner,  and  appearance  of  women 
whose  mothers  were  also  ladies.  Poverty  at  first,  and 
patriotism  afterwards,  disposed  them  to  adopt  the 
art  of  teaching  as  a  profession.  They  are  fairly  paid, 
and  once  the  false  shame  of  taking  honest  money  for 
hard  work  had  been  overcome  everything  went  well 
with  them  at  school  and  home. 

When  a  real  lady  took  charge  of  a  free  school,  the 
prejudice  agaigst  the  free  school  vanished  into  air. 
If  3Iinnie  taught,  her  nieces, 'and  her  nieces'  friends 
could  go  to  learn.  Thus  the  free  schools  came  to 
be  the  fashion  ;  and  opinion  also  ch.anging  as  to  the 
need  of  higher  education  for  the  young  men,  the 
whole  system  crept  into  social  favour.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  too  much  now  is  expected  of  education 
in  the  South  ;  but  the  error,  if  it  be  an  error,  wiU 
assist  Virginians  in  their  mute  appeal  to  English 
emigrants  for  help. 

Virginia  is  a  pleasant  place,  with  something  to 
remind  an  English  eye  of  scenes  near  home. 
Her  air  is  soft,  her  climate  pure.  Her  fields  are  green, 
her  uplands  bright,  her  runnets  fresh.  She  fronts 
the  ocean,  aad  her  ports  are  gay  with  eea-going 


ships.  The  world  is  open  to  her  enterprise.  Great 
friths  indent  her  shores,  and  tidal  rivers  flow  into 
her  valleys.  She  is  everywhere  a  water-power.  A 
hundred  drippling  rills  drop  down  her  woodland 
heights.  Her  dells  are  dark  with  pools  and  lakes, 
her  ravines  are  musical  with  steps,  cascades,  and  fallsj 
Through  every  valley  winds  a  shining  stream,  blessing 
the  soil  through  which  it  flows,  aad  carrying  town- 
ward,  and  it  may  be  seaward,  the  accumulating  forest 
growths.  But  she  has  beauties  of  her  own,  the  like 
of  which  we  Englbh  only  see  in  dreams.  A  ridge  of 
Apennines  cuts  across  the  country  separating  the  fer- 
tile Shenandoah  Valley  on  the  east  from  the  still  more 
fertile  and  enchanting  Winchester  Valley  on  the  . 
west.  These  Apennines  are  called  Blue  Mountains, 
from  the  purple  tinge,  which,  in  the  twilight  after 
sunset,  deepens  into  blue,  as  dark  as  that  of  either 
Syrian  sea  or  Grecian  sky.  Virginia's  sun  is  very 
bright,  and  in  hia  brightness  he  is  constant  nearly 
all  the  year.  Fogs  are  unknown,  and  mists  are  sel- 
'dom  seen.  This  wealth  of  sunlight  in  the  sky  shed 
wealth  of  colour  on  the  landscape.  Skies  as  clear, 
and  streams  as  fresh,  are  found  in  many  places  ;  but 
this  range  of  mountain  woods  is  nowhere  to  be 
matched,  JJancy,  on  the  living  earth.  Fine  groups 
of  hills  start  here  and  there  bej'ond  the  chain 
of  heights  ;  one  alp,  called  White  Top  Moun- 
tain, lifting  its  head  high  above  the  Righi  and 
Mons  Pilatus  ;  high  above  the  hne  that  Snowdon 
would  attain  if  she  were  piled  on  the  highest  peak  of 
the  Cheviot  hills.  These  giant  hills  are  clothed  with 
pine  and  maple,  oak  and  chestnut,  almost  to  the  crown. 
Their  sides  are  all  aglow;  gold,  orange,  scarlet,  crimson, 
russet  ;  all  the  burning  colours  of  the  forest  ming- 
hng  in  one  common  flame.  The  glory  of  the  falling 
year  is  nowhere ,  I  imagine,  to  be  seen  in  such  per- 
fection as  in  these  Virginian  alps. 

Drop  into  this  garden,  and  again  you  feel  at  home. 
This  orchard  is  an  EngUsh  orchard,  and  these  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  and  plums  are  English  fruit.  Here 
is  a  potato  ridge  ;  you  pull  the  plant  and  find  it  is  an 
Irish  root.  But  here  are  other  things,  well  known 
at  home,  though  not  yet  grown  at  home.  In  Kent 
these  grapes  would  be  under  glass.  These  melons 
would  not  grow  in  any  English  garden,  excepting 
Covent  Garden  ;  and  these  pippins,  and  lady  apples, 
they  are  often  seen  on  English  tables,  but  are  grown, 
I  fancy,  on  Virginian  soil.  Here  we  have  maize 
growing  in  one  corner,  tobacco  in  a  second,  peanuts 
and  sweet  potatoes  in  a  third.  These  roots  and  fruits 
are  homely  things  to  us,  yet  homely  in  a  far-off  and 
poetic  sort  of  way,  as  the  roses  of  Sharon  and  the 
lilies  of  the  valley  are  familiar  to  our  thoughts.  We 
draw  nigh  to  them  and  feel  at  home  among  then,  yet 
we  recognise  a  sense  of  difference  and  of  separation 
that  clothes  them  with  a  kind  of  charm. 

Caught  between  two  fires,  and  burnt  alike  by 
north  and  south,  Virginia  suffered  more  in  -the  civil 
feud  than  any  other  State.  Eight  years  ago,  when 
I  was  last  in  Richmond,  the  white  capitol  looked 
down  on  a  heap  of  ruins.  ILiin-street  had  been 
gutted  by  fire.  Masses  of  the  city,  blown  up  by 
gunpowder,  lay  in  heaps  of  charred  rafters  and 
blackened  stones  ;  a  manufacturing  suburb  was  com- 
pletely wrecked.  All  works  were  stopped,  hundreds 
of  men  were  roofless,  and  almost  every  one  was  want- 
ing bread.  In  every  house  there  was  a  scowling 
brow,  a  flashing  eye,  a  bitter  tongue.  A  conquering 
soldiery  filled  the  streets,  and  held  the  capitol  and 
the  park,  so  that  the  popular  rage,  though  fierce, 
was  futile.  Out  of  Richmond  the  case  was  not  so 
bad  as  in  the  city,  yet  the  war  had  scarred  the  coun- 
try on  every  side,  had  mafle  a  desert  of  the  fertile 
Shenandoah  Valley,  burnt  up  Fredericksburgh,  and 
Bcprched  the  banlts  of  York  Eiver  and  Jwaes  Riveti 
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desolated  the  lines  of  the  Rappohannock,  and  de- 
stroyed the  fields  and  orchards  round  Petersburg. 
Few  parts  of  Virgiuia  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  war. 

The  suffering  was  sharp,  but  the  offences  had  been 
very  great  and  sore.  Virginia  is  to  me  a  pleasant 
place;  I  like  her  frank  and  manly  men,  her  bright 
and  {ovely  women.  I  am  not  a  harsh  judge,  even 
of  her  faults  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
physical  wreck  caused  by  the  civil  war  only  cor- 
rcspocded  to  the  moral  wreck  caused  by  slavery.  Of 
all  the  States,  Virginia  was  the  worst.  Georgia 
and  Alabama  had  some  shadow  of  excuse.  They 
■wanted  labour  on  their  land — white  labour,  as 
they  fancied,  was  impossibfe,  and  they  could  only  get 
black  labour  by  purchasing  the  negro.  It  was 
bad  enough  to  own  slaves  ;  more  odious  still  to  breed 
and  rear  them  for  the  market.  In  Virginia  there  was 
no  pretence  that  white  men  could  not  till  the  soil  and 
reap  the  harvest,  for  the  country  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  on  the  American  continent.  The  air  is 
dry.  No  marshes,  and  few  stagnant  pools  exist.  Ague, 
the  plague  of  Georgia  and  Louisiana,  is  hardly  known. 
The  rainfall  corresponds  to  that  of  France,  and  there 
is  sunshine  such  as  Sicily  and  Andaluz  alone  can 
match.  A  man  accustomed  to  no  greater  change  from 
hent  to  cold  than  he  may  feel  in  Surrey,  finds  the  cli- 
mate suits  him  ;  for  the  winters  are  so  mild  that  sheep 
are  often  left  out  all  the  year,  with  ho  more  food  and 
shelter  than  they  can  get  on  the  hill-sides  and  in  the 
ravines.  Men  in  dehcate  health  can  easily  turn  the 
soil  aud  gather  in  the  crops,  but  this  salubrity  of  the 
climate  tempted  the  Virginians  to  convert  their  plea- 
sant homesteads  into  breeding  grounds,  into  nurseries 
from  which  the  slave-markets  of  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Lousiana  might  be  fed.  The  lucre  tempted  theml 
In  many  of  the  Southern  States  the  negro  race  fel. 
off  as  soon  as  the  African  slave-trade  was  suppressed 
by  law.  The  waste  of  life  was  great,  the  power  of 
natural  growth  was  small.  The  negro  has  no  vast 
and  ever-widening  vital  force.  Left  to  himself,  he 
will  not  mul'iply,  as  Celt  and  Saxon  multiply.  He  had 
cot  hitherto  increased  in  the  United  States.  But 
when  the  Georgians  "found  it  cheaper  to  buy  new 
slaves  than  to  take  care  of  the  old  ones,  Virginia  gave 
her  wealth,  her  intellect,  and  her  possessions,  to  the 
service  of  this  impious  cause.  She  took  to  slave- 
breeding  as  a  business.  Coloured  people  multiplied 
like  hogs  ;  and^in  Virginia  they  were  kept  like  hogs. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  read  and  write.  A  man  was 
seldom  allowed  to  marry  a  wife.  Hogs  never  marry, 
and  even  in  the  seared  conscience  of  a  Lyuchburgh 
elave-dealer  lurked  some  doubt  as  to  whether  a  man 
should  sell  a  husband  away  from  his  wife.  It  was  no 
more,  perhaps,  than  a  superstition,  but  it  told  on 
strangers,  aud  especially  on  women,  and  the  gentry  of 
Virginia  were  touchy  on  the  foreign  opinion.  Yet 
Virginia  dealt  in  flesh  and  blood.  In  neighbouring 
States  you  found  some  other  superstition.  In  Ken- 
tucky a  planter  hardly  ever  sold  a  slave.  He  thought 
it  mean,  if  not  immoral,  and  the  pubhc  feeling  of  his 
country  was  against  the  trade.  But  in  Virginia  there 
was  no  such  shame.  Atrocious  deeds  were  done  on 
the  plantations  ;  but  the  negroes  multiplied,  thecnar- 
kets  were  well  stocked,  and  lordly  mansions  rose  along 
the  York  and  James.  Rank  was  her  sin,  and  stern 
has  been  her  punishment  ;  but  she  has  borne  her 
trials  bravely,  and  is  entering  on  a  new  career,  not 
only  useful  to  herself,  but  an  example  to  her  sisters 
in  the  South. 


Becker  Bros.'  Purest  and  Best  Te.a,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is 
II  comliiiiation  of  the  Unest  kinds  imported,  and  contains 
all  that  is  retiui.nte  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  .South  Great 
GeriiK'i;  -;-  Irei't,  Dublin. 

Mr.  W.  "R.  S.  Ralston,  of  the  British  Museum,  is  to 


SITTING       THE  DARK. 
The  faces  hover  round  me 

That  daylight  does  not  show  ;  ^ 
Some  sorrowful  and  gloomy,  ' 

Some  with  happiness  aglow. 
Yes,  the  darkness  paints  this  pictnre — 

Lights  mem'ry  with  a  spark ; 
And  their  forms  go  flitting  round  me, 

While  sitting  in  the  dark. 

Some  youthful  and  some  aged  ; 

Some  sprightly,  and  some  slow ; 
Some  eyes  ai  e  shining  brightly, 

And  some  have  lost  their  glow. 
As  the  vision  lingers  round  me, 

I  hold  my  breath  to  hark. 
For  1  seem  to  hear  their  voices, 

While  sitting  in  the  dark. 

Oh,  some  «re  soft  and  tender. 

And  some  are  harsh  aud  gruff ; 
Some  speak  a  gentle  nature. 

And  some  a  nature  rough. 
As  the  loved  ones  hover  round  me. 

Like  shado>re  in  the  park — 
Oh,  yes  !  1  he;!^heir  wuisporing, 

While  sitting  iu  the  dark. 

Some  sought  fiT  worldly  honours, 

And  some  but  just  to  live  ; 
Some,  from  earth,  that  peace  within, 

The  world  can  never  give; 
Some  sought  for  lasting  happiness. 

Ah,  few  have  reached  their  mark — 
Of  ali  these  phnntora  visitors — 

These  callers  in  the  dark. 

While  the  sliadows,  taking  form. 

Move  on  before  my  sight, 
I  feel  as  if  the  dear  ones 

Were  here  with  mo  to-night. 
Ou  the  waves  oi  time  departed, 

Jly  thoughts  once  moro  embark, 
As  I  scrutinize  these  faces 

That  come  here  in  the  dark. 

The  veil  will  soon  be  lifted, 

1  soon  will  ;;reet  uiy  own — 
Will  soou  be  gathered  wiih  thorn 

Ai'ouiid  tlie  st  irry  tlirone  ; 
Soon  will  cross  the  dark,  dark  river, 

And  auchcir  life's  frail  bark 
On  the  shining  shores  of  Eden 

That's  never,  never  dark. 


Lord  Lytton  is,  we  hear,  engaged  upon  an  import- 
ant work  iu  the  nature  of  a  romance  in  verse,  or 
lengthy  love  poem. 

Tlie  Journal  des  Connaissances  Medicales  publishes 
an  article,  by  Dr.  Cornil,  on  certain  experiments  made 
by  L>v.  Magnan  to  investigate  the  effects  of  alcoholism 
on  the  economy.  The  tii'st  series  comprises  the  ad- 
ministration of  brandy  to  dogs.  The  animal  at  first 
evinces  some  excitement,  which  gradually  increases, 
aud  ends  iu  stupefaction  and  a  comatose  sleep,  accom- 
panied by  a  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  body,  insen- 
sibility, and  paralysis  of  the  hind  legs.  This  state  is 
tiuiisitory  ;  but  if  the  e.^perimeut  be  indefinitely  re- 
peated, a  peculiar  nervous  sensitiveness  may  be  re- 
marked at  the  end  of  a  tortnight.  The  subject  pricks 
up  its  ears,  watches,  then  starts  at  the  slightest 
noise,  shows  fear,  and  experiences  illusions  and  hal- 
lucinations whicli  assume  the  form  of  a  regular  deli- 
rium within  a  month,  with  tits  of  trembling.  If  the 
brandy  be  suppressed,  death  ensues,  accompanied  by 
inditi'ereuce  aud  stupefaction.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  action  of  mere  brandy  aud  the 
liquor  known  as  absinthe,  which  is  an  alcoholic  tiuc- 
tuie  of  arteuiisia,  absinthium  or  wormwood  ;  aud 
Dr.  Mangau's  experiments  go  far  to  refute  the  opinion 
of  those  who  consider  this  favourite  beverage  to  be 
inert  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  alcoholic.  Given  in  a 
weak  dose  to  a  dog,  a  shivering  is  observed  to  take 
place,  with  muscular  twitches  and  jerks  in  the  neck, 
aud  rapid  but  limited  mutiuus  of  the  head,  shoulders, 
and  buck.  Administered  in  heavy  dosLS,  convulsive 
fits  are  the  consequence,  but  differing  materially 
from  paraplegia  or  delirium  tremens.  Hallucinations, 
moreover,  appear  at  the  very  first  experiments,  in- 
stead of  being  nearly  the  last  stage,  as  in  the  case  of 
mere  biandy.  In  man.  Dr.  Siangan  divides  intoxi- 
cation by  alcohol  into  three  stages  :  mania,  delirium 
tre.mcii.i,  and  stupor.  We  need  not  here  describe  those 
different  states,  which  are  pretty  generally  known, 
but  cannot  omit  the  fact  that  convulsive  fits  almost 
exclusively  occur  in  that  kind  of  alcoholism  that  is 
produced  by  absinthe.  Passing  to  the  subject  of 
chronic  intoxication,  it  either  ends  in  madness  or 
general  paralysis.  The  former  is  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  unnatural  obesity,  the  latter  by  sclerosis 
of  the  nervous  centres.  These  different  states  are  ef- 
fects of  "  intoxication"  in  its  re.al  sense  of  "  poison- 
ing," and  should  not  be  confounded  with  mere  dipso- 


SCENE  AT  A  JAPANESE  EXECUTION. 
Writing  from  Hakodate  on  the  27th  September,  a 
correspondent  of  the  Japan  Gazette  gives  the  following 
accotmtof  the  execution  of  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Haber, 
the  German  Vice-Consul  : — On  Friday  evening  notice 
was  given  to  the  consuls  that  at  nine  o'clock  a.m.  of 
the  day  following  Tazaki  Hidechika  would  be  sen- 
tenced for  the  murder  of  the  late  Mr.  Haber,  acting 
German  Consul  at  this  port,  and  that  he  would  be 
executed  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  jail  enclosure.  The 
sentence  was  read  in  the  Saibansho,  in  the  i^resence 
of  the  foreign  consuls.  Chief  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Chief  of  Police.  The  prisoner  was  made  to  kneel  with 
his  head  about  four  inches  from  the  floor,  so  that  he 
would  not  see  the  judge.  It  was  agreed  by  Minister 
Von  Brandt  and  the  Japanese  authorities  at  Yedo  that 
Tazaki  Hidechika  should  be  executed  privately  within 
the  prison  walls,  believing  that  the  ends  of  justice 
would  be  best  promoted  by  this  course,  as  the  pri- 
soner might,  if  any  opportunity  was  offered,  exhibit 
unseemly  bravado.  In  bowing  to  signify  that  he  un- 
derstood, he  struck  his  head  against  the  floor,  and  as 
soon  as  his  sentence  was  pronounced  he  was  rudely 
shoved  out  of  the  door,  which  was  banged  after  him 
with  great  ■violence,  the  oflicer  seeming  to  think  that 
noise  served  to  make  the  scene  impressive.  The  pri- 
soner was  carried  to  the  place  of  execution  in  a  kago 
(?  kango),  guarded  by  twelve  policemen.  Inside,  and 
in  one  corner  of  the  prison  enclosure,  was  a  kind  of 
small  court  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  and  fence.  At 
one  side  sat  the  witnesses,  consisting  only  of  the  three 
foreign  consuls  and  several  native  officers.  In  the 
middle  was  a  trench  about  six  inches  deep  and  three 
feet  in  length.  The  murderer  was  soon  brought  in 
blindfolded,  and  made  to  kneel  on  a  mat  by  the  siile 
of  the  trench.  An  officer  then  loosed  his  cords  and 
tucked  the  clothes  doivn  about  the  neck,  laid  bare  one 
knee,  and  arranged  the  hair,  during  which  time  the 
prisoner  occasionally  mumbled  something,  apparently 
addressed  to  the  executioner,  giving  directions  about 
his  clothes.  He  looked  pale,  but  did  not  seem  much 
concerned.  Two  executioners  stood  by  with  their 
swords,  which  were  dipped  in  water.  First  execu- 
t(ioner  advanced  and  struck,  missing  his  aim  and  hit- 
ting below  the  neck,  close  to  tlie  shoulders  ;  the  body 
fell  forward,  with  the  head  in  the  trench,  seem- 
ing to  sutt'er  much.  A  second  blow  was  struck, 
and  then  the  assistant  executioner  advanced 
and  delivered  a  heavy  blow,  which,  being  un- 
successsul,  a  fourth  attempt  to  sever  the  head  from 
the  body  was  made,  but  failed.  One  executioner 
then  took  the  head  by  the  hair,  and  commenced  to 
saw  the  head  off  with  his.  sword  in  a  most  horrible 
manner,  but  was  stopped  by  the  chief  ofiicer.  Water 
was  then  thrown  on  the  face,  and,  in  order  to  show 
the  face  to  the  witnesses,  the  head  not  being  entirely 
severed,  it  was  necessary  to  partially  lift  the  body 
up  with  it.  The  body  was  covered  with  a  mat,  and 
Tazaki  Hidechika  had  met  his  due  reward.  The 
time  occupied  by  the  decapitation  was  about  two 
mihutes.  As  the  head  was  not  .severed  from  the 
body  as  per  sentence,  and  according  to  Japanese 
custom,  the  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether 
the  failure  was  intentional  or  not,  as  Hidechika  may 
have  preferred  to  suffer  more  to  having  his  head  cut 
entirely  off  ;  as  to  the  Japanese  idea  of  disgrace  I  am 
ignorant.  Notice  of  the  execution  was  posted  in  one 
place,  written  in  Japanese. 


Slavery  on  the  Gold  Coast. — The  Times  pub- 
lishes the  foUbwing  statement  from  the  Colonial 
Office  "  Lord  Carnarvon,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent any  misapprehension  of  the  precise  posi- 
tion of  the  measures  being  adopted  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  ou  the  Gold  Coast,  thinks  it  right 
that  it  should  be  known  that,  according  to  Governor 
Str;ihan"s  repoit  of  the  last  mails,  the  kings  and 
chiefs,  after  asking  and  receiving  explanations,  were 
fully  satisfied  with  the  announcement  that  any 
slave  who  may  not  wish  to  live  with  his  master 
shall  not  hereafter  be  compelled  to  return  to  him  by 
any  court,  English  or  native.  It  is  thenceforth  un- 
necessary that  cruelty  or  any  other  cause  should  be 
established,  and  Lord  Carnarvon  entertains  no  doubt 
that  under  this  declaration  slaves  will  be  entirely 
free  to  stay  with  or  to  leave  their  masters  ;  and  that 
any  attempt  to  interfere  with  this  freedom  will  be 
effectively  punished.  The  proceedings,  however,  now 
reported  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  step  of  a 
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3IET  AT  SEA. 

It  was  the  old,  old  story  !  A  lover's  quarrel,  fol- 
lowed by  bitterness  and  then  parting.  It  seemed  a 
light  thing  for  these  proud  hearts  to  do — sever  the 
endearing  bonds  that  had  required  months  of  sweet 
communion  and  fellowship  to  knit — it  was  a  mighty 
thing  to  do,  and  after  it  came' — what  ? 

Only  the  hearts  of  Charles  Warren  and  Agnes  Ray 
could  tell  of  the  heartache,  the  anguish,  the  self-re- 
morse, the  almost  utter  blank  in  life's  aims  that  came 
after  it.  Those  who  knew  how  he  wandered  from 
land  to  land,  seeking  a  charm  that  would  dispel  olden 
memories,  amid  ruins  venerable  with  age  and  sites 
glorious  in  history,  in  the  depths  of  unexplored  wilds, 
or  burning  deserts,  vomiting  mountains,  savage 
plains,  or  in  gilded  salons  of  fashion — a  charm  that 
was  sought  for  in  vain — most  sincerely  believed  that 
no  Hades  could  disclose  greater  terrors  for  a  human 
Boul.  But  those  who  saw  how  she  walked  the  old 
path,  neglecting  no  duty,  smiling  on  all,  yet  finding  in 
all  the  ghost  of  the  past — here  his  footmark,  there  a 
plant  trained  by  his  hand,  yonder  a  nook  in  which 
tender  words  still  echoed,  and  everywhere  within  the 
cruel  iron  mask  that  constituted  the  limits  of  her 
soul,  knew  that  there  could  be  a  depth  of  loneHness 
in  woman's  life  more  fearful  than  the  saddest  future. 

Six  years  had  Charles  Warren  passed  away  from  his 
native  land  in  fruitless  wanderings,  when  he  resolved 
to  return  to  it. 

"  Agnes  Ray  is  undoubtedly  the  happy  wife  of 
another  long  ere  this,"  he  soliloquised  witL  himself. 
"  Suoh  a  waste  of  time  and  talents  as  I  have  been 
guilty  of  in  the  past  years,  through  my  hopeless  de- 
spair, is  a  sin  against  reason  and  religion.  I  will  re- 
turn to  my  home,  and  in  active  business  pursuits  en- 
deavour to  find  some  solace  for  the  past.  What 
though  1  meet  Agnes,  the  knowledge  that  she  is 
happy  with  another  may  emancipate  me  from  my 
chains." 

He  took  passage  on  a  brig,  desiring  to  avoid  the 
annoying  pertinacity  of  the  class  to  be  found  on  all 
steamers,  that  pry  into  other  people's  private  affairs. 
His  daily  life  on  the  brig  gave  him  abundant  opppor- 
tunity  to  indulge,  at  least,  without  interruption,  in 
his  usual  melancholy.  Other  than  a  slight  interest 
which  he  manifested  in  nautical  matteis,  and  an 
hour,  perhaps,  of  each  day  devoted  to  taking  observa- 
tions, viewing  charts  or  speculating  on  the  indica- 
tions of  the  barometer,  his  time  was  mostly  passed 
on  deck,  in  silence,  looking  out  with  a  hypochrondiac 
visage  upon  tl.«  ocean,  and  yet  seeing  but  little  of  it 
through  the  deeper  "  blue"  that  mingled  with  his  own 
spirit. 

"  How  does  it  stand  ?  High,  I'll  wager,"  said  Char- 
les Wan  en  to  the  captain  of  the  brig,  one  beautiful 
morning,  the  most  peaceful,  bright  and  cheerful  they 
had  experienced  during  the  voyage,  now  nearly  over. 
The  question  was  asked  at  the  moment  when  the  cap- 
tain was  examining  the  barometer. 

"  You'll  lose  the  wager,  Mr.  Warren,"  dryly  re- 
sponded the  captain.  "  The  mercury  shows  twenty- 
eight  against  thirty  a  few  hours  ago." 

"  Twenty-eight  !  It  is  impossible  !"  the  questioner 
uttered,  as  he  hastened  forward  to  inspect  the  instru- 
ment for  himself.  The  captain  had  been  correct,  and 
the  black  look  of  his  face  would  have  told  the  rest  if 
he  had  not  spoken. 

"In  twenty  years  of  ocean  life,"  he  said,  "  I  never 
experienced  indications  so  alarming.  Heaven  knows 
whether  bare  spars,  a  staunch  ship,  and  plenty  of  lee 
way  will  take  us  through  it." 

Noon  showed  no  apparent  change  in  the  weather  ; 
the  sky  was  seiene  and  cloudless,  the  sea  gentle,  and 
the  wind  st€ady  and  leading.  But  on  the  brig  not  a 
rag  of  canvas  was  spread  to  take  advantage  of  all  this; 
ihe  lay  like  a  log  on  the  waters,  while  the  men  grum- 
bled at  the  captain's  neglect  of  such  rare  opportuni- 
ties for  a  fine  day's  run.  Even  Charles  WaiTen  began 
to  lose  faith  in  the  mercury. 

"  Wait  a  Uttle,"  the  captain  said,  between  firmly- 
compressed  hps  and  with  an  anxious  face.  "  See, 
the  atmosphere  has  almost  died  away.  Try  your 
lungs,  and  you  will  discover  how  hght  the  atmo- 
sphere is." 

As  evening  approached,  though  there  was  not  a 
breath,  oi  wind,  the  waves  leaped  up  into  mountaiias. 


and  a  ghastly  livid  pall  crept  over  the  heavens.  And 
there  came  a  storm  of  winds,  and  rain,  and  lightning 
that  hurled  the  vessel  around  likeareed,  and  appalled 
even  the  boldest  of  the  crew. 

It  wus  suffocating  below,  and  when  the  fierce  com- 
bats of  the  elements  had  continued  without  abate- 
ment for  several  hours,  Charles  Warren  determined 
to  go  on  deck. 

How  dense  was  the  utter  blackness  that  surrounded 
him  there,  except  when  the  flashes  of  lightning  came, 
to  leave  a  heavier  weight  of  darkness  behind  them  .' 
A  sickly,  spectre-like  flame  from  the  binnacle  lamp 
revealed  the  shadowy  figures  of  two  men  at  the 
wheel,  but  elsewhere  the  wall  of  impenetrable  dark- 
ness shut  out  every  sight.  But,  fearful  as  was  all 
this,  he  felt  the  strange  fascination  of  a  thunder- 
storm at  sea,  and  clung  to  the  spot  awe-stricken,  v.-hile 
the  waves  washed  him,  and  the  rain  poured  down 
upon  him  in  torrents. 

At  last  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  wind  and  waves 
subsided  a  little,  but  the  black  pall,  as  impenetrable 
as  ever,  still  hung  over  everything,  while  the  light- 
ning came  at  long  intervals. 

Knowing  that  he  could  not  rest  if  he  went  below, 
Charles  Warren  made  his  way  forward  to  look  out 
upon  the  phosphorescent  waters  as  they  were  dashed 
aside  by  the  brig's  bows.  While  thus  engaged,  the 
captain  came  to  his  side,  and  had  half  finished  some 
remark  to  him  when  he  stopped  shci"t  and  bent  his 
head  in  an  attitude  of  listening. 

A  rushing  sound,  unlike  anything  that  winds  or 
Waves  would  make,  v/as  distinctly  heard  dead  ahead. 
A  quick,  painful  gasp  came  from  the  captain. 

"Great  heavens!"  he  exclaimed,  "it  is  a  vessel 
coming  down  on  us,  we  are  lost !  Ho,  there,  stand 
by  the  braces  every  man  !    Mind  your  helm  !" 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  flash  of  lightning  that 
made  the  ocean  aiound  as  bright  as  mid-day. 
"Mercy  !"  every  tongue  uttered,  as  the  flame  revealed 
right  under  the  forefoot  of  the  brig  the  dark  outlines 
of  a  strange  vessel  dashing  through  the  water  at  eight 
knots  !  "Mercy  !"  had  scarce  echoed  back  from  her 
deck,  until  there  was  a  fearful  shock,  an  r.fipalling 
cry  from  souls  ushered  suddenly  to  their  doom,  a 
rending  of  timbers  and  a  rushing  of  waters,  kU'I 
— Charles  Warren  realised  no  more  until  he  found 
himself  bi-easting  the  waves  of  the  turbulent  ocean, 
bruised  and  alone  !  A  mass  of  timber  crushed 
against  him  ;  it  proved  to  be  part  of  the  cook's- 
galley,  and  he  crawled  upon  it,  clinging  there  as  it 
was  wildly  tos.?ed  about,  and  awaiting  in  awful  sus- 
pense for  the  nest  flash  of  lightning. 

It  came  after  a  long  interval,  and  lingered  several 
seconds — long  enough  for  the  shipwrecked  man  to 
see  the  illuminated  surface  of  the  maddened  waters. 
He  sank  back  on  the  timbers  with  a.  cry  of  anguish. 

"Neither  of  the  vessels  in  sight,"  he  moaiieJ,  "only 
broken  spars  and  scattered  timbers  scattered  upon 
the  waves  to  reveal  their  fate.  Not  a  soul  of  the  many 
preserved  but  myself.  Merciful  heaven  I  what  fear- 
ful loneliness  is  mine  !" 

A  pitiful,  half-smothered  groan  seemed  to  echo  in 
his  ears.  He  listened — oh,  how  inten  tly  !  The  cry 
sounded  again  close  to  him  ;  a  gleam  of  something 
white  rushed  past  him.  He  clutched  at  it  ;  it  was  a 
woman's  drapery,  and  a  moment  thereafter  the  pale 
faceand  still  form  of  a  woman  were  beside  him  on  the 
fraU  raft  that  Providence  had  thrown  in  his  way.  He 
chafed  her  hands  and  forehead  until  he  knew  that 
consciousness  returned  to  her,  and  that  she  realised 
her  present  position. 

"  Oh,  tell  me,"  she  cried,  anxiously,  "  are  we 
the  only  sufferers  '/  Do  you  think  many  have  been 
lost  V 

"Alas!  both  ves.sels  are  destroyed,  and  I  fear  we 
are  the  only  survivors,"  he  uttered,  hoi-elessl}'. 

Both  remained  silent  as  the  sea  tossed  them  help- 
lessly about.  It  was  a  time  too  fe:trful,  and  theirs  a 
position  too  painful  and  uncertain,  tv  aduiit  of  con- 
versation. But  when  t'ne  next  gleam  of  lightning 
came,  it  found  tlicm  both  gazing  anxiously  towards 
each  other.  As  their  foces  were  tLv.s  revealed,  their 
eyes  met,  and  were  fixed  in  terror  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  as  they  both  instinctively  shrank  iiway  from 
each  other,  a  gasping  suund  fell  from  each  of  their 
lips. 

"  Charles  :" 

'■  Agnes  !" 

This  was  all. 

But  the  two  poor  shipwrecked  creatures  crept 
away  to  the  opposite  ends  of  t'ne  frail  raft,  as  far  as 
the  hungry  waves  would  permit  them  to  go  from  each 
other. 

At  the  uttermost  end  of  the  timber  Charles  War- 


ren lay  benumbed  ;  it  seemed  to  him  an  age,  but  it 
was  in  reality  not  very  many  minutes,  when  he  waa 
startled  by  a  hot  drop  that  could  not  have  come  from 
the  sea,  falling  upon  his  cheek.  A  trembUng  hand 
rested  upon  his  forehead,  and  unconsciously  kept 
caressing  it,  while  she  whom  he  had  ta<cen  from  tte 
waters  said  to  him  : 

"  Charles,  it  is  not  possible  that  either  of  us  can 
long  survive  the  fate  of  those  who  were  with  as, 
strong  in  life,  an  hour  ago.  These  frail  planks  will 
succumb  to  the  labouring  of  the  remorseless  waters, 
and  if  they  do  not,  we  are  drifting  farther  from  land 
and  from  human  help^  every  moment,  and  a  worse 
fate  than  drowning  will  as  surely  overtake  us.  Let 
us  not  be  ushered  into  a  future  life  holding  enmity 
towards  each  other.  Will  you  not  forgive  me  for  my 
selfish  pride,  that  parted  us  years  ago  ?  I  have  wept 
bitter  tears  of  repentance  for  it  all  since." 

"  I  was  most  in  fault  in  that  which  led  to  our  part>- 
ing,  Agnes,"  he  said,  as  he  raised  up  and  kindly  took 
her  hand,  "but  all  the  punishment  that  the  most 
vengeful  could  wish  for  me  has  been  mine  since.  It 
is  better,  perhaps,  that  you  found  happiness  with 
another  than  to  waste  the  best  years  of  life  in  repin- 
ing at  fate,  as  I  have  done.  I  am  sure  that  you  hav* 
been  a  noble  and  worthy  wife." 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence,  which  she  brok* 
by  saying  trem'olingly  and  low  : 

"  How  you  have  misunderstood  me !  I  am  stall 
Agnes  Ray,  Charles.  My  life  could  not  hold  a  second 
love." 

It  was  his  turn  now  to  tremble  as  she  asked  : 

"  How  happened  it  that  you  were  on  that  doomed 

vessel  *' ' 

"  The  past  years  since  you  left."  he  stammered 
out  fearfully,  "  have  been  a  constant  conflict  with 
the  memories  of  what  was,  but  never  could  be  again. 
At  last,  I  could  support  it  no  longer,  and  I  fled  from 
the  scenes  of  these  memories,  intending  to  make  my 
future  home  in  a  foreign  country.  I  took  passage  on 
a  sailing  vesbel,  hoping  to  reap  some  advantage  to  my 
health  from  the  sea  voyage.  You  know  how  thia 
vessel  came  in  contact  with  the  one  you  were  on." 

"  And  if  we  had  not  met  in  this  fearful  way  ?" 

"  We  never  should  have  met  this  side  of  eternity  !" 

"  The  hand  of  Providence  is  in  it  all,"  he  added, 
solemnly.  "  Agnes,  facing  an  almost  certain  death, 
as  we  now  do,  it  will  make  the  remaining  hours  of 
my  life  happier  to  confess  to  you  how  that,  every 
hour  since  our  parting  long  years  ago,  I  have  only 
been  learning  to  love  you  with  a  better  and  purer,  be- 
cause a  wLser,  love.    And  you  ?" 

The  question  he  would  have  asked  was  answered 
before  uttered  by  her  armn  going  up  around  his  neck 
trustingly,  while  her  head  pillowed  itself  in  his 
bosom.  And  his  arms  held  her  there.  The  creaking 
timbers,  that  threatened  to  separate  as  they  were 
carried  from  wave  to  wave,  bore  them  onward  undis- 
turbed, and  whe  nmoraing  came,  finding  them  still 
locked  lovingly  together,  hopeless  of  life,  yet  happy 
in  their  union  in  death,  it  brought  them  the  cer- 
tainty t'nat  a  vessel  was  bearing  down  upon  them  to 
pick  them  up.  They  wei-e  saved,  and  from  out  of 
the  ocean  was  born  unto  them  theirnew  lifeof  loveand 
happiness  together,  that  purified  and  blessed  all  their 
after  years. 

We  understand  that  the  average  sale  daily  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  pamphlet  on  the  Vatican  decrees  is  7,000 
copies. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  opened  his  largo 
and  important  collection  of  family  papers,  preserved 
at  Sion  House.  Isleworth,  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commisiscners. 

It  is  announced  that  1-1  female  me<.iical  stiidenta 
have  just  completed  their  course  of  study,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Ladies    Committee  oi  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  will  be  passed  in  -.he  present  month  afier 
their  full  term  of  three  years, 
j     It  is  affirmed  that  Meuutti  Garibaldi  has  "oought  a 
j  villa  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  near  the  Porta  Pi,.,  for 
'  the  use  of  his  father  during  his  stuv  in  Rome.  The 
I  Cap-talc  announces  the  .trrival  cf  the  General  for  the 
j  beginning  of  January. 

I     The-  executive  committee  of  the  Mill  Memorial 
'  Fund  has  rcccntiy  u.tt,  in  consequence  of  the  dcati*i 
I  of  Mr.  Foley,  R.A.,  who  had  made  no  progress  w.ih 
the  execution  of  the  statue  which  is  to  be  placed  la 
the  earden  before  the  new  olfices  of  the  School  Boird. 
'  It  is'probab'.e  th..t  Mr.  Woolner,  A.R.A.,  will  n,..w  be 
I  i:!tn;3ted  wilh  the  exe-euti..>:i  of  the  work. 
I     Pii.N.NY  E.WK,     Kiid  20  \Vi,ietaverii->lreet— B.-.uk  Hoiirs, 
cverv  <i.:¥  fr.-;n  10  a  in.  to  5  p.  m.    On  M(i:u1.\t.  '.Vedctiiiiy, 
ami  "Satunlay  Evuniuijs,  from  T  to  y.   i5  oer  Cert  on  De- 
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To  Dbess  Ceat-Fish. — Boil  cray  fish  for  fourteen 
rninutes  in  the  shell,  in  wine  and  water,  or  in  salted 
v  ater  and  vinegnr  with  herbs  ;  drain,  and  seiTe  them, 
bot  or  cold,  on  a  napkin  arranged  neatly  in  fonn. 

Wine  Biscuit. — Have  a  pound  of  the  finest  flour 
dry  and  sifted.  Rub  down  among  it  three  ounces  of 
butter  ;  add  sugar  and  salt  to  taste.  Make  a  dough 
of  ^his  with  warm  good  milk,  and  a  spoonful  of  sweet 
yeast.  Knead  it  quickly  up,  and  let  it  rest  an  hour. 
P. 0:1  it  out  thin,  and  stamp,  and  then  prick  the  bis- 
cuits.   Buke  in  a  quick  oven. 

PArLlAMEM  Cakl'e. — With  two  pounds  of  the  best 
flour  dried  mix  thoroughly  one  pound  of  go<M  Wrown 
rjgar  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ground  ginger. 
Melt  a  pound  of  fre.sh  butter,  add  to  it  one  of  treacle, 
boil  this,  and  pour  it  on  the  flour  ;  work  up  the 
paste  as  hot  as  your  hands  will  bear  it,  and  roll  it  out 
in  very  large  cukes,  mark  it  in  squares  with  a  knife 
or  a  paper  cutter,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven.  Se- 
parate the  squares  while  soft,  and  they  will  soon  get 
crisp. 

Husteb's  Puddino.— This  is  a  convenient  variety 
of  plum-pudding.  Stone  a  pound  of  raisins  and  chop 
them,  shred  a  pound  of  suet,  clean  a  pound  of  cur- 
ranrs,  grate  the  rind  of  two  lemons  over  this,  and 
mis  up  six  beat  eggs,  with  a  pound  of  flour,  a  quarter 
pound  of  sugar,  a  very  little  salt,  and  what  milk  will 
make  a  stifl'  batter.  Season  with  a  saltspoonful  of 
Jamaica  pepper,  and  the  same  quantity  of  nutmeg  ; 
led  add  candied  citron  and  orange  peel.  Boil  in  a 
iloth,  or  mould  for  six  or  seven  hours,  and  serve  with 
sauce. 

>Ii.iN"TEKOX  Cutlets. — Cut,  flatten,  and  shape 
small  round  cutlets,  season  them  with  mixed  spices, 
dip  them  in  beat  egg  and  then  in  bread-crumbs  and 
pulverised  sweet  herbs,  with  a  little  grated  nutmeg. 
Broil  them  over  a  sharp,  clrar  fire,  turning  them 
quickly  and  moistening  them  with  melted  butter. 
Twist  each  cutlet  neatly  up  in  thin  writing  paper 
made  hot,  and  lerve  them,  accompanied  by  mushroom 
&iuce  or  catsup,  stirred  into  plain  melted  butter. 
These  cutlets  may  be  dressed  by  stewing  them  for  a 
few  minutes  with  chopped  parsley,  butter  and  rasped 
bacon,  and  finishing  en  papdlote. 

To  DRbss  Stcbgeon. — This  fish  does  not  eat  well 
boiled.  If  boiled,  skin  it.  It  should  be  roasted  or 
Kaked,  basting  vath  plenty  of  butter,  and  s-^rving 
with  a  rich  gravy  flavoured  with  anchovy,  wine,  and 
juics  of  lemon,  or  with  any  favourite  flavoured 
vinegar.  Slices  of  sturgeon,  skinned,  are  egged, 
dipped  in  bread  crumbs,  seasonings,  and  chopped 
parsley,  and  broiled  en  papiUote.  This  fi=h  is  seldom 
seen  in  England.  Sauce — Oyster  or  lobster  sauce, 
or  melted  butter,  with  a  little  soy  and  essence  of 
anchovy. 

FiyE  Gingerbread. — Two  pounds  of  flour,  a  half 
pound  of  brown  sugar,  a  half  pound  oi  candied 
orange  peel  cut  into  bits,  an  ounce  of  freshly-ground 
ginger,  half  an  ounce  of  caraway  seeds,  cloves,  mace, 
and  some  allspice.  Mix  with  these  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  treacle  and  a  half  pound  of  melted  butter.  Mix 
the  ingredients  well  together,  and  let  them  stand  for 
some  hours  before  rolling  out  the  cakes.  The  paste 
•will  require  a  little  additional  flour  rolling  out.  Cut 
cut  the  cakts,  mark  the  tops  in  diamonds  or  squares 
^th  a  knife  or  'string,  and  bake  on  tin  plates. 
Spieie  nuts  or  schnaps  may  be  made  of  the  above 
paste,  but  a  little  more  ginger  and  other  spices  should 
be  employed,  and  a  little  more  flour.  Drop  the  paste 
from  a  spoon  on  paper,  and  bake. 

To  Roast  a  Goose  — After  the  goose  is  carefully 
picked  and  singed,  let  it  be  well  washed  and  dried 
with  a  cloth.  For  stufiing,  four  well-sized  onions, 
about  fourth  their  bulk  of  sage  undried,  and  half  the 
Lver  ;  parboil  slightly,  and  chop  these  very  fine  ; 
add  iwo  ounces  of  butter,  yolk  of  eggs,  and  a  cupful 
of  grated  bread  ;  or  an  equal  quantity  of  mashed  po- 
tatoes, and  season  rather  highly,  with  pepper  and 
salt.  With  this  stuff  the  goose.  All  stuffing  con- 
taining bread-crumbs  should  be  allowed  room  to 
ewell,  and  indeed  ail  forcemeat  whatever,  as  it  ex- 
pands more  or  less  in  the  dressing.  Spit  the  goose  ; 
fasten  tightly  the  neck  and  rump.  Paper  the  breast, 
but  remove  the  paper  when  it  has  swelled.  A  goose 
requires  a  brisk  fire,  and  well  kept  up  ;  and  will,  ac- 
cording to  size,  take  from  one  to  two  hours  to  roast. 
The  breast  must  not  be  allowed  to  sink.  Apple  sauce 
IP  terved  with  goose.  For  delicate  cookery  this  re- 
quires a  drawn  gravy  in  the  dish,  its  own  being  often 
rank  aod  oHj. 


Why  is  it  almost  certain  that  Shakespeare  was  a 
money  broker  ?  Because  no  man  has  furnished  bo 
many  stock  quotations. 

Why  is  a  fishmonger  never  generous  ?  Because  his 
business  makes  him  selfish  (sell  fish). 

What  is  the  difl'erence  between  one  who  walks  and 
one  who  looks  up-stairs  ?  One  steps  up  stairs,  and 
the  other  stares  up  steps. 

Why  were  there  no  postage  stamps  in  Henry  the 
Eighth's  time  ?  Because  then  a  Queen's  head  was 
not  worth  a  penny. 

What  instrument  of  war  does  an  angry  lover  re- 
semble ?    A  cross-bow. 

My  first  is  never  on. 

And  never  -wann  my  second  ; 
By  Jove  'tis  time  I  was  at  my  whole, 
For  by  the  boy  I'm  beckoned. 
— Office  (off-ice). 

My  whole  to  him  who  has  my  first 

Is  indispensable,  I  tell  you ; 
He'll  have  to  second  my  first, 
And  first  my  second  too. 
— Watch-pocket. 

My  first  is  an  animal,  my  second  is  an  article,  my 
third  should  be  used  every  day,  and  my  whole  is  a 
place  for  the  dead.  Cat-a-comb. 

My  first  is  a  weapon  used  in  war,  my  second  lives 
in  the  sea,  my  whole  is  a  species  of  fish  found  in 
warm  climates.  Sword-fish. 

Why  are  park  railings  like  a  lady's  corset  ?  Because 
they  confine  a  little  deer  (dear). 

When  is  a  bill  like  an  old  repaired  chair  J  When 
it  is  receipted  (re-seated). 

Why  is  the  alphabet  like  the  mail  ?  Because  it 
consists  of  letters. 

What  young  ladies  are  most  likely  to  become 
thieves  ?    Those  who  take  to  steel  (steal)  buttons. 

What  ancient  forester  does  Earl  Russell  remind  yoo 
of  t    Little  John. 

Why  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  like  the 
late  Prince  Consort  ?   He  married  the  Queen. 

My  2,4,.5,  though  small,  its  use  we  do  not  scorn; 
My  3,4,0,6,  does  happy  brides  adorn  ; 
My  G,4,5,  a  spirit  tliat  some  thousands  1,4,2; 
But  slices  from  a  2,4,*"',  aro  hotter  far  for  you  ; 
My  1,4,5,6,  the  birds  do  when  upon  a  1,2,3,4,6; 
My  whole  abounds  in  verdure.    Name  me,  pray  ; 
Or  aie  you  in  a  fix  J 
— Spring. 

Whole,  I  signify  to  write  or  mix  ;  behead  me,  I 
am  kind  and  accommodating  ;  again,  and  you  will 
come  to  the  conclusion.  Blend-lend-end. 

Complete,  I  denote  custom  ;  behead  me,  I  am  an 
herb  ;  behead  again,  I  am  a  period  of  time.  Usage- 
sage-age. 

Jly  first  descends,  my  second  you  often  ascend, 
and  my  whole  is  a  pleasant  place.  Rain-hill. 

My  first  is  the  opposite  of  white,  my  second  is 
painful,  and  my  whole  is  a^cotton-spinning  centre. 
Black-burn. 

WTiy  is  it  that  young  ladies  are  so  changeable  with 
respect  to  their  sweethearts  ?  They  are  always  wish- 
ing to  altar  (alter)  them. 

When  is  a  nosegay  hterary  ?  When  it's  a  book — 
eh  ?  (bouquet). 

When  do  you  shorten  your  journey  by  going  out 
of  the  way  to  cross  the  water  ?  When  you  a-bridge 
it. 

Which  is  the  most  favourite  word  with  women  ? 
The  last  one. 

Why  are  sheep  in  a  fold  like  a  letter  3  Because  they 
are  penned. 

When  may  a  man  be  said  to  be  literally  immersed 
in  business  ?    When  he's  giving  a  swimming  lesson. 
Two  sisters  there  iire  one  day  born, 
Kosy  and  dewy  as  the  morn ; 
True  as  a  sailor  to  his  lass, 
■Vet  words  between  them  often  pass. 
They  p.irt  at  morn,  but  then  at  night 
They  meet  again,  and  all  is  right. 
Whatever  they  in  nym]>hs  discover. 
They  are  contented  with  one  lover. 

— Lips. 

Be.vefit  of  a  Dull  Sermon. — Dean  Ramsey  re- 
lates that  the  Earl  of  Landerdale  was  alarmingly  ill, 
onedistressing  symptom  being  a  total  absenceof  sleep, 
without  which  the  medical  men  declared  he  could  not 
recover.  His  son,  who  was  somewhat  simple,  waa 
seated  under  the  table,  and  cried  out,  "  Sen'  for  that 
preaching  man  frae  Livingstone,  for  fayther  aye 
sleep  in  the  kirk."  Oneof  the  doctors  thoughtthe  experi- 
ment worth  attending  to,  and  the  experiment  of  get- 
ting a  minister  till  him  succeeded,  for  sleep  came  on, 
and  the  earl  recovered. 


(Specially  Contributed.) 
On  Mrs.  Mary  Rogel-s  : — 

Here  lyeth  the  bones  of  . 
Mary  Rogers, 
Who  left  this  world  A.D.  1672, 
Who  was  a  good  mother,  wife,  and 
Daughter. 
All  good  people,  as  you  pass, 
Pray  read  my  hourglass; 
After  sweets  and  bitters,  it's  down. 
And  1  h.ive  left  your  pretty  town. 
Kemember,  soon  you  "must  prepare  to  fly 
From  all  your  friends,  and  come  to  high* 

On  Mr.  Edward  Everard  : — 

Yon  was  too  good  to  hve  on  earth  with  me. 
And  I  was  not  good  enough  to  die  with  thee. 
Fareivell,  dear  husband;  God  will  have  it  so  ^ 
You'll  ne'er  return,  but  I  to  you  must  go. 

On  a  tall  man,  in  the  churchyard  at  Poolo 
As  long  as  long  can  be. 

So  long  was  he  ; 
How  long,  how  long,  did  say  ?  - 

As  long,  as  long  as  Slay. 

In  Alresford  Church,  Hants,  on  an  exciseman  :— 

No  supervisor's  check  he  fears. 

Nor  no  commissioner  obeys ; 
He's  free  from  cares,  entreaties,  tears. 

And  all  the  heavenly  orb  surveys. 

In  Chiswick  Churchyard  is  Garrick's  Epitaph  on 
Wmiam  Hogarth  (died  October  29,  1764,  aged  67 
years),  as  follows  : — 

Farewell,  great  painter  of  mankind. 

Who  reach'd  the  noblest  point  of  art. 
Whose  pictured  morals  charm  the  mind, 

And  thro'  the  eye  coi-rects  the  heart. 
If  genius  fire  thee,  reader,  stay  ; 

If  nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear. 
If  neither  move  thee,  turn  away. 

For  Hogarth's  honour'd  dust  lies  here. 

No  marble,  pomp,  or  monumental  praise. 
My  tomb,  this  dial— epitaph,  these  lays  ; 
Piide  and  low  mouldeiing  clay,  but  ill  agreew 
Death  levels  me  to  beggards — kings  to  me. 
Alive,  instruction  was  ruy  work  each  day  : 
Dead,  I  persist  instruction  to  convey. 
Here,  reader,  mark,  perhaps  now  in  thy  prime. 
The  stealthy  steps  of  never-standing  Time  : 
Thou'lt  be  what  I  am — catch  the  present  hour. 
Employ  that  well,  for  that's  vrithm  thy  power. 

On  Edward  Morgan,  w!io  died  in  1828,  at  St. 
Bride's  Minor,  Glamorganshire  : — 

Oh,  earth  !  oh,  earth  !   Observe  this  weU, 
That  earth  to  cart^  must  come  to  dweU  ; 
Then  earth  to  earth  shiU  close  remain, 
'Till  earth  to  earth  shall  rise  again. 

Lincoln  Cathedral.  On  Michael  Honey  weed  D.D. 
Here  licth  the  body  of 
Michael  Honej'wood,  D.  D  , 
Dean  of  Liucoln,  who  died  Sopt.  7, 
1G81,  aged  S3.    He  was  grandchDd, 
And  one  ot  the  367  persous  that 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Robert  Honej-^ood, 
.  Esq,  had  aU  before  she  died 

La-wfully  descended  from  her  ; 

That  is. 
Sixteen  of  her  own  body,  one 
Hundred  and  fifteen  grandchildren, 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
Of  the  third  generation,  and 
Nine  of  the  fourth. 

On  a  henpecked  squire  : — 

As  Father  Adam  first  was  fool'd, 
A  case  that's  still  too  common. 
Here  lies  a  man  a  woman  ruled  ; 
The  devil  ruled  the  woman. 

In  Staplehurst  Churchyard,  Kent : — 

A  man  is  bom.    Alas  !   And  what  is  man  t 
A  scuttle  full  of  dust— a  breath,  a  span, 
A  Tale  of  tears,  a  vessel  tum'd  with  breath. 
By  sickness  broach'd,  and  drawn  by  death. 

We  think  the  survivors  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Pen- 
ton,  a  deceased  clergyman,  ought  to  have  given  him 
a  different  epitaph  from  the  subjoined  ;  or,  if  ho  lerft 
it  behind  him,  we  cannot  say  that  it  evinces  a  very 
clear  acquaintance  with  the  Christianity  which  ha 
professed  to  teach  : — 

Here  lies  what's  left  of  Stephen  Penton,  rector,  who, 
being  dead,  yet  speaketh  ones  for  all.  My  beloved  parish- 
ioners, since  any  of  you  may  be  next,  let  every  one  prepare 
to  be  so.  To  prepare  for  death  devoutly,  receive  the  Sacra- 
ment often,  and  make  your  wHl  while  you  are  in  good 
health,  that  ynu  may  have  leisure  to  die  wisely.  And  if  you 
hope  to  die  comforcably,  you  must  resolve  to  hve  rights, 
oasly.  God  send  us  all  a  happy  meeting. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH: 


\Ptc  12,  1871 


@xtr  Cljristmas  ^kx^. 

— o  

We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  the  next  number  of  the  Penny  Despatch 
will  contain  a  New  and  Interesting  Story, 
suitable  to  the  season. 


%cxosixcs. 


For  the  encouragement  of  the  ingenious  and  the 
amusement  of  our  readers  we  intend  giving  £1  per 
week  in  prizes,  in  two  sums  of  ten  shillings  each,  to  be 
awarded,  two  each  week  successively,  to  the  contri- 
butor of  the  best  original  Conundrum,  the  best  original 
Double  Acrostic,  the  best  original  Arithmetical  Puzzle, 
the  best  original  Charade,  or  the  best  Answer  to  the 
question  we  shall  propound. 

Each  competitor  must  write  under  a  nom.  de  plume, 
but  must  also  send  bis  or  her  proper  name  and  address, 
the  latter  to  be  published  only  in  case  of  winning  the 
prize.  Each  envelope  must  be  distinctly  endorsed — 
"  Prize  (charade,  conundrum,  or  acrostic,  as  the  case 
may  be)  Competition."  Clear  and  correct  answers 
must,  of  course,  be  sent  with  the  various  questions. 
It  must  be  understood  also  that  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  various  contributions 
as  well  as  that  which  may  receive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  decisions. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  winner  of  each  prize 
mil  be  published  in  this  page,  and  a  Post-Office  order 
Eor  the  amount  forwarded  the  same  day. 

SEVEN  DAYS  will  be  allowed  to  competitors— that 
is  to  say,  communications  may  be  sent  in  seven  dats 
ifter  the  publication  of  the  questions.  All  received 
ifter  that  day  will  be  destroyed,  unopened.  On  the 
day^ortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each  compe- 
tition, the  prizes  will  be  announced  and  the  winners' 
Dames  published. 

As  competitors  for  our  Prizes  are  numbered  by  the 
thousand,  we  are  quite  unable  to  consider  replies,  save 
where  our  rules  are  rigidly  complied  with.  The  same 
envelope  must  not  contain  answers  to  different  pro- 
posals— that  is,  to  charades  and  conundrums,  acrostics 
and  puzzles  ;  and  each  envelope  must  be  endorsed  as 
we  request  above.  Cards  and  accompanying  private 
letters  are  wholly  unnecessarj^  and  only  cause  confu' 
sion  and  trouble.  Names  and  addresses,  plainly  writ 
ten  at  the  head  of  the  sheet  containing  the  matter, 
are  quite  sufficient.  Letters  cannot  be  read,  as  it  would 
be  physically  impossible,  and  competitors  will  please 
remember  that  sending  them  only  procures  a  place  in 
the  basket  for  their  communications.  There  can  be 
no  exception  to  these  rules. 


Prizes  have  been  awarded  to  : — 

1.  The  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

2.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

3.  J.  A.  Smith,  Rathdrum. 

4.  George  Mathews,  Bray. 

5.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore  Jones,  Templemore. 

6.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

7.  Mrs.  Mary  MacDermott,  80  Lower  Mount-street> 
Jublin. 

8.  Miss  Anna  Morris,  Post  Office,  Armagh. 

9.  Robert  M.Kennedy,  6  Brookdale-terrace,  Antrim 
road,  Belfast' 

10.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore,  county 
Tipperary. 

11.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer- hill,  Dublin. 
This  week  we  offer  two  prizes  of  Ten  Shillings  each, 

as  follows  : — 

For  the  best  answer  to  the  question,  "  Who  was 
the  best  woman  in  modern  history  ?" 

For  the  best  Conundrum. 


The  following  are  the  correct  solutions  of  the  acrostics 
given  in  the  Penny  Despatch  of  November  2^,  thus — Par- 
snip, RhinE,  IvaN,  ZioN,  EostacY,  AciT),  CaiJturE,  P.hino- 
ceroS,  OxliP*  ScoriA,  TurreT,  IsaaC,  ClabH  ;  2.  Necklace, 
thus— NaiL,  EuropA,  CaloriC,  KnavE;  3.  Despatch,  thus— 
DramA,  EasT,  StoiC,  PeacH;  4.  The  Penny  Despatch,  thua 
— ThreaD,  HingE,  EndS,  ProP,  EmmeT,  HeaT,  Narcotic, 
YoutH ;  5.  Braddon,  Mavryat,  thus — BergamoT,  Ruma, 
AbomeY,  DoncasteR,  DoveB,  OlympLV,  NottinghaM;  6, 
Outwit,  thus— Outgrow,  tJthai,  Tomtit;?,  A  Strange  World, 
thus— Anachronism,  Siiigclli,  Titiens,  Romulus,  Ahii!  , 
Nell  GwynnE,  GarB,  ElixiR,  Wamb.A.,  Ovid,  RenarD, 
LugarD,  DoN ;  S,  Home  Rule,  thus— HomcR,  OrmollT, 
MilE,  EwE  ;  9,  Nelson  ;  10,  Paper-knife,  thus— Perkin 
WarbecK,  AlisoN,  PattI,  EthehvelF,  RacinE. 

Correct  solutions  have  been  received  to  2,  .S,  4,  8  and  9 
from  the  Countess  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Jloy  ;  to  9 
from  Sphynx  ;  to  1  from  Sharaus  Dhu  ;  to  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8 
and  9  from  John  R.  Daniel,  Dublin  ;  to  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7  and 
9  from  W.  Rio  Ynt ;  to  3  and  9  from  Fanny,  Derry  ;  to  1, 
3,  5,  7,  Sand  9  from  Robert  Walker,  Athy  Workhouse  ;  to 
1,  4, 5,  8, 9  and  10  from  Louisa  A.  M.  Keeuan,  Castleblayney. 

The  following  Acrostic  by  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Sum 
mer-hill,  Dublin,  has  been  awarded  the  Prize  of  Ten  Shil 
lings  offered  in  the  Penny  Despatch  of  Nov.  28  :— 
I. 

Something  millions  go  out  to  meet, 

But  to  find  it.  e'en  here,  i.s  your  part ; 
And  there's  nothing  in  life  so  sweet. 
Or  can  give  more  joy  to  one's  heart. 

'Tis  by  young  men  and  maidens  desired, 

And  sometimes  by  old  one?.,  as  well  ; 
And  by  all  of  them  loved  and  admired 
Quite  as  much  as  the  "  beau"  or  the  "  belle." 

1.  First  the  name  of  a  patriarch's  wife  ; 

2.  This  the  man  is  who  leads  a  good  life  ; 

3.  An  historical  period  of  time  : 

4.  That  by  which  we  know  good  or  bad  rhyme  ; 

5.  Wbat's  applied  when  things  doubtful  we  see : 
Now,  ere  I  can  have  you,  you'll  have  me. 

II. 

My  first  is  a  ball 
You  never  saw  fall  ; 
My  second's  a  verb  of  feeling  ; 
With  my  whole  I  hope. 
We  never  may  cope, 
For  'twould  set  ev'ry  one  of  us  reeling. 

1.  I  follow,  sir  ^curtailed),  your  name. 

2.  This  Sw"ss  town  from  a  "  peace  "  gained  fame. 

3.  Tse  not  this  word,  tlie  Council  read  ! 

4.  Sinn  tliat  old  Time  runs  on  ahead. 

5.  Tliis  last  is  sweet— so  fays  the  snng— 
Alas  1  some  deem  the  song  says  wrong. 

E.  J.  C. 

III. 

Of  that  this 
The  guerdon  is. 

1.  I'll  give  the  signnl,  "  Cheer,  boys,  cheer," 

2.  'This  certainly  cannot  be  near. 

3.  A  twice  elected  king  was  he. 

4.  Historian  (Spanish)  name  to  me. 

5.  Cry  "  Viva"  when  you  he:u-  this  sound. 
6  City  in  Pernambueo  found.  * 

7.  My  seventh  follows  hero's  name. 

8.  'You're  in  my  eichth — you're  much  to  blame. 

9.  My  ninth,  "  wherefore  art  thou  ?"  she  cried. 

10.  My  thoughts  to  this  I've  vainly  tried. 

11.  Children  and  lambs  this  word  can  claim. 

12.  Pope  Clement  XIV. 's  name,  'tis  plain, 

13.  Pertaining  to  money,  or  medals,  or  coin. 
May  I  never  be  tempted  those  same  to  purloin. 

E.  J.  C. 

IV. 
I. 

I  take  it  up  from  where  it  lies. 

Thrown  shyly  from  above, 
I  see  it  in  the  morning  skies, 

I  sec  it  in  ray  love. 
When  it  is  nigh,  then,  lover,  sigh, 

Then  .■speak  and  never  fear  ! 
To  find  it  you  must  multiply 
My  whole,  'tis  true  but  queer. 

II. 

Sometimes  I'm  only  b:ack  and  white, 

Si  metimes  I  cause  a  cloud, 
I'm  fastened  tiglit  on  a  stormy  night 

When  cold  winds  whistle  loud. 
Sometimes  I'm  yellow,  sometimes  brown. 

Perhaps  a  mottled  green, 
And  then  I  struggle  and  settle  down  ; 
The  f.ate  of  ma    I  ween. 

Wien  drowned,  I'm  very  good  for  nose  and  eyes  ; 
Crumpled,  the  Sybarite  in  a  passion  flies. 

1.  I  spin  around  ;  I  make  men  giddy. 

2.  I  Ufe  preserve,  forbid  or  bid  ye 

3.  A  Hebrew  name,  'twas  altered  later.  ■ 

4.  This  (.1.0  the  earthquake,  sea,  and  crater. 
BuKD  Hookey  W. 


They  played  on  that  living  lyre, 

The  human  heart,  at  will, 
And  its  .swelling  chords  to  their  burning  words 

Are  throb))ing  responsive  still; 
For  theirs  are  imdynig  songs, 

Undying  fame  is  theirs  ; 
Time  dries  not  the  sheen  on  the  laurel's  green 

In  the  wreath  that  the  poet  wears. 


When  mortals  are  sleeping,  and  the  bright  moon  is  steep- 
ing 

The  earth  in  her  silver  light. 
Come  the  fairies  advancing,  round  her,  their  ^aeen,  pranc- 


To  spend  in  their  revels  the  night. 


Ill-fated  bard  !  oh,  what  a  doom, 
In  all  t'ly  manhood's  early  bloom  ! — 
To  die  for  want  of  bread  ; 

And  yet  the  darknesB  and  the  gloom 
That  shrouds  thy  fate  could  not  yet  entomb 

The  light  that  geuiu^  shed. 

HI. 

When  woods  are  streaked  with  gold  and  brown, 
And  on  the  grass  their  leaves  come  down. 
And  the  robin'.s  son;:  is  the  only  sound 
That  breaks  the  stilly  silence  round. 

IT. 

He  loved  the  daughter  of  his  father's  foe. 
Between  their  houses  was  undying  hate, 

A  hate  which  tnrned  the  lover's  joy  to  woe. 
The  9ard  of  Avon  sweetly  sang  their  fate. 


No  length  of  time,  or  distance  ever 

Thy  children's  hearts  from  thee  can  sever. 

Our  own  dear  native  land. 
And  ere  the  exile's  life  is  o'er 
He  only  craves  that  he  once  more 
May  look  upon  the  emerald  shore 

And  step  upon  thy  strand.  Uex, 


— 0  — 

The  following  are  the  solutions  of  the  charades  in  the 
Penny  Despatch  of  Nov.  28:— 1.  Thou-sands;2.  Grate-fu!  (1); 
3.  Liffe  (y) ;  4.  M'ind-lass  ;  5.  The  Ma  cM-ah  on  ;  6.  Rest- 
rain ;  7.  Port-ar  ling-ton  ;  8.  Halt-pcnay ;  9.  Infancy  ;  10. 
Pen-elope  ;  11.  Rag  a  muffin.  Correct  solutions  have  been 
received  to  1  from  James  Jlcade,  Bray ;  to  4  and  7  from 
Sphynx  ;  to  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  from  Miss  A.  F.  Saunder- 
son, Edenderry;  to  4,  5,  6,  7,  a:id  8  from  Christopher 
Dufle,  Skerries  ;  to  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  S  from  Robert  Walker, 
Athy  Workhouse  ;  to  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  from  T.  C,  Galway  ; 
to  5  and  7  from  F.anny,  Dcrry  ;  to  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  from  J. 
Carolan,  Trim  ;  to  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  S  from  John  R.  Daiiiel; 
to  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  from  Moore  HaU. 


The  following  problem  is  submitted  for  solution.  The 
answer,  together  with  the  names  of  those  who  send  correct 
solutions,  will  be  published  on  December  26.  Answer  to 
No.  6  in  our  next. 

Problem  No.  VII. 

BLACK. 


m  m 


WHITE. 

White  to  move,  and  checkmate  in  four  moves. 
Solution  of  Problem  No  V. 


WHITE. 

1  B  to  K  R  2 

2  Kt  to  K  2 

3.  PtoKB4 

4.  P  to  B  5  (dis  cb) 

5.  Kt  mates 


BLACK. 

1.  P  to  R  4 

2.  P  takes  Kt 

3.  Kt  to  K  B  S 

4.  Kt  Cakes  B  or  inters 

poses 


Dee.  12, 1874.]] 
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We  have  received  more  than  700  letters  in  reply  to  our 
Query  in  the  Penny  De^Hitch  of  Nov.  28 — "  Who  is  the 
Greatest  Man  in  Ireland  T'  Our  readers  will  understand 
that  we  ourselves  express  no  opinion  on  the  justice  of  the 
answer  selected  for  the  prize.  We  give  the  best  answer  to 
the  question — best  in  point  of  wit,  brevity,  and  force.  Mr. 
Butt,  the  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Burke,  and  Sir  John  Giay 
have  innumerable  admirers.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  the 
Editor  of  the  Pinny  De'ipatcii  is  not  without  his  supporters, 
but,  of  course,  we  dare  not  give  the  prize  in  his  favour. 
Sir.  Barry  Sullivan,  Professor  Cameron,  the  Farmer,  the 
Irishman,  Jlr.  Joiin  Martin,  Mr.  A  M.  Sullivan,  the  Duke 
of  Abercorn,  the  Postman,  and  a  crowd  of  others  are 
named.  The  following  answer,  by  Misa  L.  S.  Gore-Jones, 
Templemore,  Tipperary,  has  been  awarded  the  Prize  of  Ten 
Shillings : — 

■WHO  IS  THE  GREATEST  M.tX  I.N  IREUINT)  ? 

In  the  roll  of  precedence,  as  given  by  Burke, 

Foremost  of  all  is  our  Viceregal  Bute, 
But  lome  meaning,  we  think,  in  this  question  may  lurk, 

Overlooked  in  Thorn's  wonderful  book. 

Is  it  Cardinal  Cullen,  the  Prince  of  the  Church, 

Or  John,  the  ArchViishop  of  Tuam  ? 
Is  it  Xelsou  aloft  on  his  3'.c;;ant  perch, 
The  pillar  erected  unto  him  ? 

There's  a  Primate  in  I'ublin,  but  greater  than  he, 

Armagh  is  the  Primato  of  all. 
Yet  not  even  up  from  the  depths  of  that  gee 
Win  this  spirit  respond  to  our  call. 

Is  it  one  of  our  chiefs  with,  the  definite  article 

Simply  denoting  the  rank  he  maintains  ? 
Wlio,  beyond  all  dispute,  has  a  genuine  particle 

Of  Adam's  old  blood  in  his  privileged  veins  ? 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of  her  Majesty's  Forces? 

Or  the  i'roTost  of  Trinity  College  ? 
One  is  supreme  in  all  v.arlike  resources, 

And  the  otlier  in  classical  knowledge. 

If  wr-  go  to  the  Four  Courts  to  seek  for  perfection. 

The  task  would  be  hardest  of  all. 
And,  unwilling  to  make  an  invidious  selection. 

It  would  end  by  our  giving  a  Ball. 

But  now  we  have  really  made  out  the  man. 

Though  critics  may  soprn  and  scolf  us  ; 
Let  them  answer  our  reasons  as  well  as  they  can. 

He's  the  head  of  the  Dublin  Post  Office  1 

He  controls  all  the  mails,  and  he  brooks  no  delay ; 

Collects  and  disperses  de.spatchCs, 
The  orders  he  issues  we  promptly  obey, 

He  accounts  for  our  births,  deaths,  and  matches. 

Though  from  pillar,  to  post  he  knocks  men  about. 
And  chops  ofl  his  Queen'jt  heads  by  the  dozens,. 

Yet  we  make  no  complaint,  for  we  can't  do  without 
Either  him  or  his  rough  country  cousins. 

We  think  we  have  proved  what  the  veriest  novice 

Mu.-t  quite  easily  now  undtrstand  ; 
The  iicail  cf  thu  mails,  in  right  of  his  office. 

Is  the  greatest  of  all  in  the  land. 

And  now  wc  mn'^t  end,  did  our  limits  permit  ; 

We  could  double  the  reasons  selected  ; 
But  as  brevity's  ever  the  spirit  of  wit. 

Our  poem  might  then  be  rejected  I 

We  select  the  following,  not  in  the  order  of  merit : — 
The  Metrd  Man  at  Tramore,  county  Wuterford  ;  because, 
as  fur  as  size  goes,  he  is  the  greatest  man  in  Ireland,  and 
of  aU  her  big  men  he  not  .only  occupies  thu  highest 
position,  bnt  is  sinaularly  tiniet,  eminently  useful,  and  will 
never  cost  his  country  many  "  sons "  or  sighs.  Te.nio. 

Professor  Cameron  ;  because  he  is  the  great-test  man  in 
Ireland.  Shirty. 

The  Farmer  is  the  greatest'  man  in  Ireland  ;  because  he 
pays  all,  feeds  all,  and  clothes  all.  Daisy's  Duck. 

Tlic  gre-itest  man,  I  am  sure,  in  Ireland's 
He  who  the  greate.-it  self-control  commands. 

Despite  of  passion,  power;  pelf. 
He  best  kno\ys  how  to  govern  self. 

Terry  Alt. 

Eavry  Sollivan  ;  because  ha  can  assume  the  position  of  a 
"Prince,"  and  whether  he  appears  at  "Court" or  in  a  "Ham- 
let" always  engages  the  atteutiou  of  a  "  Royal "  au  dience. 

POLO.VIUS. 

Old  custom,  and  Solon,  forbid  us  toprai.se 
_  The  living  by  name,  tilUhe  end  of  our  days. 
■  \.'e  could  praise  the  departed  by  dozen  and  score 
Tlia*  have  graced  our  island  of  iate  and  of  yore. 
Wi;h  uot  ouo  of  these  has  our  query  to  do, 
The  man  we're  in  que.st  of  is  just  iu  our  view. 
Js'o  itatesTnan,  no  warrior,  no  cioric  is  ho  ; 
7'o  li.j.'tor.  no  lawyer,  though  great  tliese  may  be,  • 
The  tradesman,  theworkm.nn,  ai  e  great  in  degree. 
Hut  the  Farmer  i»  greate.'it  of  alUwe  can  see. 
His  "  .■lye'  nr  his  "i-,o"  puts  nii;n  in  or  out— 
His  labour  oi-isauction  tb  y  cni:'t  (Id  v.ithout. 
H.!  supplies  us  with  bread,  with  moat,  aiid  with  drink, 
WiUi  inui-li  of  our  money  ;ind  ch<thing.  I  think. 
Ho  in  faithful  to  Church,  and  l/,ynl  to  St  tc. 
Ha  pays  his  proi;urtion  ol  runt,  tax,  nud  rate. 


And  supports,  more  or  less,  the  small  and  the  great ; 

His  corn  and  cattle  fill  market  and  fair, 

The  fruits  of  his  toil  are  seen  everywhere  ; 

We  might  fill  up  a  volume  with  hall  his  good  deeds, 

To  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ranks  and  creeds, 

But  we'll  bid  him  f.irowell  til!  we  meet  him  again. 

Success  to  the  farmer  the  greatest  of  men. 

Hermon  Walker. 

The  gi-eatest  man  in  Ireland, 

I  will  tell  you  in  a  jiffy  : 
It's  he  who'll  scavenge  Dublin, 

And  purify  the  Liiiey. 

fSHAMUs  Dhu,  Bray. 

You  ask  me  who's  the  greatest  man 

In  all  the  Emerald  Isle  : 
Greater  than  men  of  fame,  renown, 

Is  ho  that's  free  from  guile. 
Who  does  to  others  as  he  would 

Tha^  they  to  him  should  do, 
Who  loves  his  neighbour  as  himself. 

Is  just,  sincere,  and  true  ; 
Whose  conscience  is  Lis  guide  through  life 

Where'er  his  footsteps  lead. 
Whose  generous  heart  aud  willing  band 

Kxtevrtl  to  all  in  need. 
Whate'or  Ids  honour  or  his  fame, 

Whate'er  his  wealth  or  booty. 
The  greatest  man's  the  upright  man 

Who  nobly  does  his  duty. 

Rob  Koy. 

To  find  out  the  man  in  Ireland  the  greatest, 

Is  a  problem  that's  novel,  complex,  and  the  latest. 

My  brains  I've  racked  till  my  thoughts  have  run  dry  ; 

Ere  I'd  find  a  solution  I  fe.ar  I  should  die. 

Unless  it  be  he  who  the  question  propounded. 

That  startled  us  all  and  completely  confounded. 

Moyle. 

The  greatest  ■   WeU,  well,  such  a  question  I  never 
I  Before  got  to  answer ;  but  still  I'll  endeavour 
To  find  out  that  man,  because  if  I  can,  sir, 
I'm  iu  fcranice  Christmas  box  for  the  answer. 
Now,  in  all  my  experience,  I  never  met  any  men 
Greatest  at  all  things,  although  there  are  many  men 
Seemingly  great  when  you  outwardly  view  them, 
But  worthless  and  base  if  you  tliorouglily  knew  them. 
There  are  many  great  lords,  almost  worshipped  by  flun- 
key's. 

Whoso  heads  have  less  brains  than  a  half-year  old  don- 
key's, 

Though  men  truly  great,  but  perhaps  lowly  bom, 

Or  wanting  in  riches,  are  lool:ed  on  with  scorn. 

While  each  man  is  left  in  his  ow  n  proper  station 

He  can  manage  to  win  for  himsali  admiration  ; 

If  you  take  him  from  that  you  reduce  him  to  nought,  or 

Rather  you  ma.'ie  him  a  fish  out  or  water. 

One  is  greatest  at  one  thing,  and  one  at  another; 

What  one  cannot  do  is  the  fjrte  of  the  other. 

The  scholar  isgrcatest  when  viewed  in  his  writing  ; 

The  soldier's  no  hero  that  has  not  seen  fighting ; 

The  statesman,  if  judged  by  his  splordid  oration. 

Seems  worthy  the  higliest  regard  of  the  nation. 

I'll  not  meiition  those  too  ofllcious  officials 

WJio  pi'eflx  to  their  names  a  whole  lot  of  initials  ; 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  here  in  our  siieland 

I  know  of  a  man  who  is  greatest  in  Irelaud, 

And  how  can  that  be  ?  'Tis  explained  iu  the  answer  ; 

In  Ireland  the  Irishman  is  greatest  man.  sir. 

Campo  Br  • ' 

A  puzzling  question  has  the  Editor  proposed, 

And  an  invitiious,  for  who  can  choose 

Among  tlic  many  great,  wise,  and  good. 

Our  island  boasts  '!   Although  the  days 

Of  Burke,  of  Goldsmith,  of  .Sheridan  have  fled  ; 

Tiio'  patriots  of  a  later  age  have  vanished  too. 

And  are.  for  ever,  in  their  country's  heart  enshrined  ; 

Though  Grattau  no  longer  for  a  suffering  people  will  strive 

And  the  voice  of  O'Connell  no  more  in  the  Senate  is  heard 

Yet,  El  Ln,  in  her  sor  st  need,  has  never  lacked 

Men  of  diviuest  eloquence  her  cause  to  plead. 

Even  with  unavailing  prayers. 

Foremost  in  the  ranks  one  I  would  name, 

Butt,  orator,  stateMiian ;  he  who  ltd 

Against  a  phalanx  of  o'er  whelming  numbers, 

The  "Hope  Forlorn,"  believing  iu  the  nation's  right 

Her  own  home  laws  to  frame. 

Whatever  politics  we  hold,  him  must  we  acknowledge 
Great — of  Ireland's  sons  the  gieatest. 

Hyacinth. 

In  the  long  patriot  file  he  foremost  stands; 
Still  in  his  heart  he  loves  old  Ireland  bc.<t. 
All  our  loved  isle  should  have  he  now  demands. 
And  yearns  to  see  herin  her  ber.uty  dressed. 
"Cunning  of  fence,"  her  interests  to  contest. 
Boldly  he  Viattles  with  t>Tants'  laws, 
Unchangeable  in  patriotism;  the  best, 
T  he  ablest,  noblest,  in  a  heaven-born  cause, 
'Tis  he  his  country  chooses  with  thuud'rous  applause. 

Days  Go.N  E  By. 

If  genius,  talent,  wit,  and  truth 
Combiuefl  with  eloquence  to  boot, 
And  every  (nialicy  that  can 
Ennoble  or  distinguish  man, 
Are  taken  as  the  surest  test 
In  this  isl.uid  of  the  west  n 
Of  greatness,  then  I  can 
Volut  out  with  wase  the  g.eatest  man. 
He  labours  to  U^ssen  the  torrent  of  sin 
Which  is  conihig  coustuiiLly  pouring  iu 
Upon  all  this  earth  since  Adam's  fall, 
Aud  threatens  to  swamp  aad  destroy  us  all. 


To  relieve  the  sick  from  the  pang  of  pain 

He  gladly  parts  with  enormous  gain. 

The  gifts  he  enjoys  for  his  country  are  given, 

And  in  seeking  to  point  out  the  way  to  heaven. 

This  greatest  man  in  this  greatest  work 

Is  the  Rei).  Father  Thomas  JEurke.  NEMO. 

To  your  query  "In  Ireland  who  is  greatest  man  ?"  sir, 

"  He  who  edits  the  Penny  Despatch"  is  my  answer ; 

And  as  reason  applies  to  this  broad  allegation 

I  will  just  summarise  the  great  men  of  the  nation. 

Great  lawyers,  and  judges,  and  peers  though  there  be. 

Yet  none  can  command  such  allegiance  as  he. 

Though  we've  generals,  admirals,  doctors,  what  then  ? 

Sure  mightier  than  scalpel  or  sword  is  the  pen. 

Then  our  great  City  Father's  he'll  pass  in  a  jiffy;  ' 

Can  they  crossings  restore  or  deodorise  Liffey  ?" 

Nor  amongst  his  coii/reris  can  a  rival  be  fcmnd, 

Whose  works  are  ephemeral;  his  will  be  bound. 

Well,  there's  Martin  and  Butt,  and  the  rest  of  that  schooL 

He  possesses  in  full  what  they're  seeking— Home  Rule; 

Aud  countless  aspirants  to  fame  all  the  while 

Are  seeking  his  guerdou  or  favouring  smUe. 

Then,  there's  no  proclamation  or  bulletin  matches 

The  interest  evoked  when  he  issues  Despatches. 

PaoBATUM  Est 

The  greatest  man  in  all  the  land 

Is  he  who  elevates  the  mind. 
And  toils  to  show  the  way  to  go. 
For  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Therefore,  the  greatest  man  in  Ireland, 
Who's  able  to  make  us  think  and  watch. 

To  guide  our  way  through  aU  the  day, 
Must  be  the  Editor  uf Penny  Despatch. 

Lakgy. 

If  truth  unvanished  guarantee  the  prize. 
Let  others  laiid  their  heroes  to  the  skies. 
Let  others  strain  their  wits  to  do  the  grand, 
1  call  John  Gray  the  foremost  in  the  land. 
If  lie  is  greatest  whom  tlie  noblest  deeds 
Their  author  boasts,  distinct  from  class  or  creed. 
You'll  surely  find  him  foremost  in  the  train, 
Tliat  Erin  writes  upon  her  book  of  fame, 
'T-was  not  in  war  upon  the  embattled  plain, 
Nor  in  the  war  ship  on  the  angi-y  main, 
He  wrought  those  deeds,  nor  had  those  conquests 
planned 

That  shed  a  lustre  on  his  native  land, 

'Twas  holding  counsel  with  his  honest  heart, 

That  knew  no  guile  and  spumed  the  knavish  art, 

His  mind  directed  by  a  heavenly  light,  * 

He  firm  resolved  unequal  laws  to  right. 

The  Church  Establishment,  a  great  disgrace. 

That  stalked  the  land  with  gaudy  painted  face  ; 

Assailed'by  him  soon  lost  its  gaudy  hue  ; 

By  him  unmasked  soon  stood  to  naked  view, 

Her  vile  effrontery  in  each  phase  he  scanned. 

He  snatched  the  sceptre  from  her  blood  stained  hand. 

The  Test  Oaths,  sprung  from  rottenness  and  guile, 

His  thunders  felt,  and  fell  a  lifeless  pile. 

The  humble  fanner  toiling  for  his  bread, 

Invokes  a  blessing  on  his  honoured  head, 

He  read  or  heard  what  wonders  he  had  done, 

Vv'hen  Teuaut-right  her  knotty  taxturn  vua. 

For  me  I  call  him,  facts  proclaim  I  c  ji  ; 

The  greatest  patriot  we  have  had  since  I>an. 

ClassiCus. 

The  Freeman — 

He  is  the  Freeman  whom  the, truth  makes  free. 
And  aU  are  slaves  beside.  Max. 

T^he  greatest  man 

That  now  does  stand 
On  Irish  soil  to-day. 

If  I  guess  right. 

He  is  a  knight, 
His  name  is  Sir  John  Gray, 

King  Fire,  as  we 

Can  easily  see, 
The  greatest  tyrant  in  your  to'wn. 

That  streets  would  bum. 

Leave  folks  to  mourn. 
Through  him  has  been  put  down. 

To  him  you  owe 

The  Vartry  flow. 
That's  easily  understood, 

And  if  you  will 

But  wait  a  while 
He  11  lid  you  of  the  mud. 

Tlie  tested  kniglit 

That  puts  his  might. 
And  even  stood  the  late-test. 

If  you'll  admit 

Of  this  my  wit, 
I  say  he  is  the  Gray-Test.  HoRATl« 


THE  BUSY  MAN. 
His  head  is  full  of  many  varied  carts, 

The  constant  spectres  of  a  haunted  mind. 
He  hears  their  voices  in  the  cbaiging  wind. 

And  all  the  landscape  figures  his  analrs. 
Vain  is  a  vision  of  the  outer  world 

That  spreads  bcneSth  his  ieet  the  chart  of  heaven. 
Or  star-writ  firmament  iNifurled. 

God's  finger  tr  acing  on  the  wall  of  even. 
Bellas  a  niiorocosm  in  him  made 

That  rciiilers  all  the  rays  of  heaven  dim  ; 
Save  his  own  fatuous  beam,  all  light  is  shade. 

And  hi'i  own  orbit  is  the  world  to  him. 
His  birthright  bartered,  as  the  heir  of  heaven. 
For  a  few  feet  of  eaith  la  fieehold  gives 
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TUB  FENNY  DESPATCH. 


Tee.  12,  1S71. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

,*  Letters  are  not  aEswered  until  at  least  ten  days  after 
they  are  received ;  and  occasionally,  owing  to  their  num- 
ber, some  are  tuiavoidably  he'd  over. 

Contributors  aro  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contributions.  Atten- 
tion to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Ecjected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  where  stamps  are  en- 
closed for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them;  but,  if  our  rule  is  complied 
with,  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely  if  found 
unsuitable. 

P-.TRICK  J.  Ward  is  requested  to  send  his  address.  A 
Post  Office  order  forwarded  to  that  given  in  his  letter  of 
the  second  week  in  October  has  just  been  returned  after 
a  tour  through  Ireland. 

PHaippA  Howard.— Cut  the  eye  lashes  andthey  wiU  growJ 
but  as  they  have  faUen  through  sickness  it  is  very  pro- 
bable they  wiU  come  again  with  health.  Your  hand- 

writing  is  very  good. 

CD2.— Any  ordinary  pen  wiU  do.  Writing  depends  very 
little  on  the  pen,  and  very  much  on  the  writer. 

Violet  G.  M.— Eloping  is  a  very  foolish  proceeding,  and 
arffues  poor  judgment  in  the  principals.  Nobody  can 
punish  you  or  the  young  man;  but  if  any  one  article  of 
your  clothing  is  your  father's  property  he  can  prosecute 
you  and  your  husband  for  having  run  away  with  and 
stolen  it.  In  the  case  of  wards  in  Chancery,  elopement 
or  marriage  without  leave  is  contempt  of  court,  and  pun- 
ishable v/ith  imprisonment. 

The  Highex  Dosettors  desire  information  (1)  concerning 
the  Abbey  of  Jlellifont;  (2)  the  Castle  of  Ardeo;  (3)  and  a 
chapel  at  Millextown,  within  a  mile  of  Ardee.  Our  cor- 
respondent's letter  is  far  too  long  for  publication, 

Cl-tR.i.  Ll.N'COLX  (who  encloses  her  sweetheart's  portrait) 
asks  us  to  give  our  opinion  on  the  same.  We  think  the 
portrait  that  of  a  young  man  of  respectable  demeanour, 
regular  features,  pleasant  expression,  and  natural  man- 
ner. 

A.><.xjETr.— We  do  not  think  there  is  the  least  fear  that  the 
world  WiU  be  over-populated.  Indeed,  statisticians  have 
proved  that  it  cannot  take  place. 

H  W.  >I. — The  relative  ranks  are  hardly  different.  For 
the  rest  >vrite  to  the  secretary  of  the  CivU  Service  Com- 
missioners, London,  S.W. 

EiTaK  writes.—"  A  3  you  are  always  ready  to  help  the  forlorn 
through  the  medium  of  your  journal  will  you  kindly  as- 
sist me  ?  1  am  peculiarly  attached  to  a  young  lady,  who 
is  only  about  1(3  years  of  age.  She  is  also  attached  to  me, 
though  I  um  her  senior  by  three  years.  WiU  you  please 
say  are  young  ladies  at  that  age  Uable  to  change?  Sue  is 
certainly  very  fond  of  me,  but  is  cold  in  her  manner.  By 

what  way  could  I  bring  forth  her  affection  ?"  We  can 

hardly  understand  Eitak  ("Katie  reversed)  being  in  love  so 
ardently  with  a  young  lady.  In  time  it  wiU  wear  off  ;  or 
doubtless  a  young  man  wiU  be  discovered  somewhere. 

A  Lover  of  the  D£SPaTch.— You  had  best  consult  a 
doctor. 

QCEER  Lad.— There  are  scores  of  powders,  all  equaUy  good 

as  dentifrices.  Smoking  is  good  for  some — for  asthmatic 

folks  especiaUy  ;  bad  for  others.  Early  to  bed  and 

early  to  rise  is  the  golden  rule.  O'ConneU  was  bom 

on  the  5th  August,  1775. 

Madge  Pentvyx.— We  have  given  sketches  of  the  career 
of  Barry  SuDivan  two  or  three  times.  See  back  numbers. 
'■  Love  3  Sacrifice"  is  by  LoveU,  and  was  written  about 
half  a  century  since. 

Nora  ILvcMAnoN.— How  can  we  tell  you  anything  about 

Miss  Braddon's  future  ?  TSolet  powder  and  aU  powders 

in  time  injure  the  skin.  Do  not  bow  when  entering  the 

room,  but  bow  as  you  address  the  host  and  hostess.  

Persons  engaged  may  kiss,  and  they  would  be  stupid  if 
thoy  didn't.    Writing  pretty  good. 

Eve  writes:-^"  I  am  in  a  dilemma  ;  will  yon  kindly  help 
mo  out  of  it  ?  1  have  seen  In  the  Despatch  that  you 
think  a  lady  ought  not  to  make  a  present  to  a  gentleman, 
unless  she  be  engaged  to  him.  Well,  a  friend  of  mino 
has  been  very  attentive  to  me,  sending  tickets  for  con- 
certs, &c.  I  know  him  very  weU,  and  he  has  been  to  our 
house.  I  promised  to  send  him  some  poetry  of  my  own 
composition  in  return  for  something  he  gave  mo.  I  now 
find  I  am  unable  to  fulfil  my  promise,  so  do  you  think  I 
might,  without  lowering  myself  in  his  estimation,  send 
him  a  little  book  instead  of  tbo  promised  poetry '!  Would 
you  please  t-cU  me  some  books  that  you  think  would  bo 
Improving  for  me  to  read,  as  I  am  anxlouito  improve 
aayseU,  and  wliat  70a  think  troald  mak«  my  TmtiBg 


better.  We  think  you  and  the  gentleman,  if  not  en- 
gaged, should  be  soon.  He  will  not  value  the  book  any- 
thing like  so  well  as  the  poetry  ;  bo  you  had  best  write  a 
bit- -if  you  tbini  it  prudent.     If  not,  don't;  but  you 

need  not  mind  the  pre-^entltion  boo!:.  Read  Macaulay's 

History  and  Essays  ;  aiidthe  works  of  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot,  and  Charlotte  Bronte. 

.Tas.  EROSNAiJA.N.— Write  to  the  secretary  of  the  bank. 

Sarah  writes  :— "  I  have  had  the  misfortune  (as  I  so  call  ft) 
to  make  acquaintance  with  a  young  man,  and  my 
thoughts  aie  continiiaUy  spent  on  him.  Even  when  I 
av,'ake  in  the  morning  he  is  the  fir'it  thing  comes 
before  my  mhid,  and  often  when  at  work  my 
whole  thoughts  are  on  him,  and  sometimes  I 
go  away  in  a  swoon  as  if  to  die  ;  and  I  wish 
to  obtain  a  sure  remedy  to  put  away  euch.  It  is 
certain  he  is  going  between  me  and  my  rest.  I  reaUy 
feel  myself  v.'asting  away.    Do  you  think  Wvuld  the 

aimexed  wi-iting  be  fit  to  serve  as  tutoress  ?"  Employ 

your  mind  ;  you  are  love-sick,  btit  you  need  not  fear — it 
never  killed  anybody  yet.  Take  exercise,  .and  read  novels 

for  a  while.  You  enclose  no  writing;  but  your  letter 

shows  your  education  to  be  rather  imperfect. 

Jim  Meyler.— Don't  trouble  yourself  about  magnoliabalm. 

 The  best  v/ay  to  cure  flea-bites  is  to  banish  the  fleas. 

Glycerine  is  of  no  use.  Writing  poor,  but  plain, 

W'.  R,— You  had  best  get  practical  instructions  from  some- 
one in  shooting.    Accidents  are  dangerous.  Rabbits 

are  not  game,  but  you  cannot  trespass  on  a  man's  laud  to 
shoot  them, 

P,  P,»,l\ter.— Tinting  photographs  is  a  branch  of  the  art, 
and  is  pursued  by  persons  regularly  taught.  You  should 
be  taught.  We  cannot  give  an  opinion  on  the  matter  sub- 
niitteil  ;  we  never  o.fer  opuiions, 

Daisy  West,— Washing  the  hair  doily  injures  it,  and  serves 

the  3!:in.    A  moderate  couiie  is  th.-  best,  It  is  wicked 

and  cruel  to  arrest  anybody's  growth, 

Z.  K,  wiites  : — In  your  issue  of  the  Despatch  this  week,  you 
state,  in  answtrto  "  Nemo,"  that  "  law  clerks  or  scrive- 
ners are  paid  according  to  the  quantity  of  sit- 
ing they  do  "  Permit  me  to  state  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  Scriveners  are  paid  in  the  way  you  .state,  but  law 
clerks  are  paid  according  to  their  kno\vledge  of  business 
— that  i?,  the  drawing  of  deeds  and  wUIs,  and  the  con- 
ducting of  lawsuits,  iStc.  There  are  what  are  called 
"  copying  clerks,"  merely  for  writing  and  copying  deeds, 
Ac,  and  it's  a  fixed  salary  by  the  week  they  are  paid,  and 
not  by  the  quantity  of  WTiting  they  do, 
.  F,  G.  wants  to  know  who  wrote  the  lines — 

Her  dress  was  white  as  the  sno>vy  night, 
And  the  bells  toU'd  far  away, 

M.  TrevaNard,  Tho  column  was  erected  to  tho  me- 

mor}'  of  Louis  Joseph,  Duke  of  Venilome,  a  great  general, 
great  grandson  of  Henri  IV.,  who  served  in  the  wars  of 
Louis  XIV.   Napoleon  the  First  stood  on  the  top  of  the 

column.  Carv  mio  Carlo  is  "  My  dear  Charles."  

Cara  Theresa  mia  is  "My  dear  Theresa."  Cui  bonot  is 

"  To  what  good  t' — i.  c,  what  is  the  good  of  doing  or  say- 
ing such  and  such  a  thing? 

IRISH  Emigrant, — The  month  of  July  is  tho  coldest  and 
January  the  hottest  of  the  year  in  Australia,  The  winter 
is  cold  but  healthy.  See  advertisements  in  daUy  papers 
as  to  free  emigration, 

5IaRY. — Don't  put  your  flannels  or  woollens  into  warm  wa- 
ter ;  rinse  them  several  times,  so  as  to  get  out  the  soap ; 
and,  finally,  get  out  the  water  by  wringing. 

Little  Pussie  encloses  nothing,  so  wo  cannot  answer  her 
question. 

F.  A.  Hood,— See  reply  to  H.  W.  M.  This  reply  Is  given 
week  after  week.— —The  lady  you  name  is  playing  in  the 
Gaiety  Theatre,  London. 

Metempsychosis.— Tho  Queen's  University  Medical  School 
is  hold  in  high  repute.  You  will  get  a  programme  of 
the  fees  and  terms  by  writing  to  the  Secretary,  Dublin 

Castle,     The  fees  are  nominal,  Handx^Titing  might 

easily  bo  better. 

Fleer  de  Lys  —We  don't  understand  your  first  question. 

 "  Sairy-Gampism"  means  pretence  and  hypocrisy  ; 

Sarah  Gamp   being  a  viUainous  old  nurse  in  "Martin 

Chuzzlewit,"  by  Dickens,  Bashfulness  will  wear  away 

in  time.    Think  of  your  business  and  not  of  yourself,  and 

you  will  soon  cca'c  to  Ik)  uneasy  '•  The  Gentio  Life'- 

is  by  Hain  Friswell,  and  is  amoul  work  fit  for  everybody, 

Madge. — Transplant  rose  trees  in  March  or  AprU,  

Laihes  do  not  rise  when  gentlemen  aro  Introduced  to 

them.  We  cannot  give  persons  private  residences,— 

Writing  slovenly,  [Madge  has  written  what  wo  must  caU 
a  love  letter  in  reply  to  a  correspondent  of  last  week.  We 
axe  son;'  tre  cannot  make  the  columns  of  the  Detpatth  a 


medium  for  such  tender  compositios?  ;  bat  on  this  occa» 
sion  we  wiU  say  to  Humphrey  ClisSold  that  he  may  gn 
on  and  prosper  ] 
Sua  Augire  VolcptaS  — Write  to  M'Glashan  acd  OiU 
Upper  SackvUle-street,   Books  on  etiquette  are  to  be  had 

by  the  score- for  a  shilling  a-piece,  Dancing  most  ba 

taught. 

AiNxiE  H, — Read  systematically  three  hours  every  day, 
and  you  will  be  intelligent  in  a  short  time.  MeaJitiiLC 
mix  in  society,  and  get  rid  of  your  bashfulneis.  Ther«  il 
no  royal  road  to  learning— yon  must  work. 

Sylvan  and  Delta,— Gaivam'sm  (^o  ca'lcd  from  Prcfcss-oi 
Galvani  of  Bologna)  is  electricity  developed  by  cbemicaJ 
action  between  different  substance,^  witn  tho  aid  of  £iii> 
tion.  Electricity  is  the  fluid— Galvanism  the  means  of 
developing  it  in  a  particular  manner, 

Marianne  B,— Your  writing  is  very  good,  and  your  letter 

would  be  were  it  half  as  short,  Marianne  desires  to 

know  a  good  way  for  removing  mud  stains  from  siiiL  

Epilepsy  is  not  curable  save  in  the  very  young.  The  wo.-d 
is  from  the  (jreek  epilepsia,  a  seizure,  or  attack.  It  ia 
the  fallen  sickness. 

Ox  L'S.— Handwriting  is  to  be  acquired  by  personal  paina 
and  practice,  and  not  by  books, 

H.  O'MoORE, — A  man  mu-st  not  be  a  graduate  of  a  univer- 
sity to  be  a  barrister.  The  fees  to  the  bar  are  about  £2151 

 Tho  name  Raphael  is  pronounced  as  though  writtea 

Ra-fay-ell.  Post-prandial  means  after  dinne',  and  ii 

an  adjective  RaUon  d'etre  means  the  reason  why  a 

thing  e.xists;  for  instance  the  raison  d'etre  of  a  fire 
brigade  is  to  put  out  fires.  The  words  are  pronouncea 
rayzon  daytur. 

Deceived. — It  seems  as  though  fickle  lovers  were  on  the 
increase.  This  correspondent  supposed  she  waa  to  he 
married  soon  to  one  whom  she  "thought  was  one  of  ni" 
ture's  noblemen,"  but  who  "  basely  trampled  on  her 
heart-strings  and  married  another."  Youtg  men  are  con- 
stantly deserting  their  betrothsd  sweethearts  and  marry- 
ing another.    "Another"  seems  to  be  utterly  irreaijiible. 

Geographer. — Jcddo,  or  Yeddo,  the  capital  of  Japan, 

AUDIRE. — Leap  Year,  as  it  is  caUed,  occurs  every  four 
years.  It  is  distinguished  by  an  extra  day  added  to  Fe- 
bruary—a diiy  that  makes  up  for  the  six  hours  that  are 
lost  in  each  of  the  preceding  years.  The  year  is  mo  dayi 
six  hours  and  odd  minutes  loog.  These  six  hours  fooi 
times  told  make  up  a  complete  day  every  fourth  year. 

C.  G,— All  methods  of  extracting  corns  seem  but  to  afford 
temporary  relief,  and  never  will  be  attended  with  com- 
plete success  unless  attention  be  paid  to  the  shoes.  It  it 
very  dangerous  to  cut  corns  too  deep,  on  account  of  the 
multipUcity  of  nerves  running  in  every  direction  of  the 
toes. 

R.  S,— To  remove  lice  from  bird3,'put  them  into  fresh  cages, 
and  clean  the  cages  by  washing  them  with  a  solution  of. 

soda, 

Allen.— Verdicts  of  juries  must  be  unanimous,  that  every 
one  may  bo  responsible  to  his  own  conscience  and  to  tha 
parties,  and  that  the  decision  may  be  considered  as  a  cer> 
tainty,  not  a  mere  probabUity,  In  the  ratio  of  the  nont 
bers  pro  and  con.  No  English  judge  can  pas.s  a  sentcnc* 
greater  than  the  law  prescribes ;  but  he  may  dirrinish  thi 
extreme  severity  of  the  law,  as  the  case  requires. 

E.  S.— This  young  lady  wants  to  know  "  if  gejitlomen,  aa  a 
general  rule,  are  as  confidential  with  gentlemen  as  ladies 
are  with  lady  friends  about  love  affairsf  So  far  as  our 
information  goes,  men  are  very  reticent  about  their  love 
afTairs, 

A.  H,— The  creduUty  of  women  on  the  subject  of  bainj 
loved  is  very  great.  They  often  mistake  a  common  liking 
for  a  particular  regard,  and  on  this  foundation  build  up 
castles  in  the  air.  When  some  startling  fact  destroys  tho 
visions  they  feel  as  if  the  whole  creation  were  a  blank  to 
them,  and  they  were  the  most  injured  of  women, 

S  GaylovE,— In  seeking  a  wife,  look  for  intelligence,  good 
sense,  gentleness  and  a  love  of  home.    Beauty  is  not  to 

•  be  disparaged;  but  a  tall,  graceful  figure,  soft,  languish- 
ing eyes,  long  silken  tresses,  are  not  of  so  much  import- 
an'ce  as  a  good  heart  and  weU  cultivated  mteUect. 
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THE  MACMAHON. 

AN  OEIGINAL  IPJSH  TALE 

tV   TUS    PEESKNT  GKNERATION. 


BY 

R.  CURTIS,  ESQ., 

AnttoT  of  "  The  Irish  Police  O.Jiccr" 
[all  rights  eeservkd.] 
CHAPTER  XL 

DONALD  O'COXSOR  AOAITT. 

Mrs,  M.-icilahon  and  her  daughter  had  some  chat 
jrhen  the  latter  joined  her.  Upon  the  vrhole  they 
ap;ree;l  in  thinking  The  Macilahon  was  in  tolerably 
good  spirits  with  the  result  of  his  journey,  and  they 
were  glad  that  he  had  been  guided  by  them — so  the 
mothca-  said — in  going  up  to  town  himself,  instead  of 
Trriting.  Indeed  he  had  admitted  this  fact,  and 
considered  the  ."c  piaintance  he  had  made  with  Ser- 
geant Bucklestrong,  irrregul.irly  though  it  had  been 
done,  hair  the  battle  won. 

MxB.  M-icMahon  was  the  more  inclLiied  to  go  over 
the  whole  matter  more  than  once  with  her  daughter 
B3  she  knew  that  The  ilacMahon  was  very  much 
fatigued,  and  she  feared  that  no  entreaties  of  hers 
would  keep  him  from  talking,  and  perhaps  talking 
himself  into  the  fid;ret3,  and  losing  his  rest.  She 
therefore  purposely  delayed  for  nearly  an  hour.  She 
was  not  selfish  enough,  however,  not — more  than 
onoe — to  request  Norah  to  go  to  bed,  telling  her 
plainly  her  own  motive  for  remaining  up.  But  Noruh 
Brdd  th'rt  she  would  remain  also,  as  she  would  be 
the  more  likely  to  sleep  when  she  did  go  to  bed,  by 
Laving  th9  thing  well  talked  over  in  all  its  aspects 
before  she  went.  So  they  sat,  and  Bat,  almost  tak- 
ing opposite  side3  of  the  question  for  argument's  sake, 
until  they  both  became  very  sleepy. 

"  Come  dear,"  said  her  mother,  *'  I  think  your 
poor  father  must  be  asleep  by  this.  I  am  really  not 
far  from  it  myself,  and  I  think  I  saw  you  nodding 
just  now,.  Bring  in  the  bed-candles  from  the  hall 
table  ;  I  shall  not  ring  ths  bell." 

"  I  had  better  ring  the  bell  at  all  events,  mamma, 
dso  Talbot  may  be  staying  up  expecting  it  ;  he  is  so 
Tjry  particular,  and  we  so  seldom  do  anything  out  of 
the  regular  course." 

"  True,  dear  ;  then  you  may  ring  at  once,  and  let 
TVibot  bring  them  in  ;  but  riug  very  gently,  Koraii 
dear." 

2v  orah  rang  the  bell,  and  it  was  evident  that  Talbot 
WIS  on  the  watch  for  it — perhaps  cross  and  sleepy — 
for  it  had  not  ceased  to  tinkle  when  he  entered  with 
the  candles  on  a  tray. 

"  Light  them,  Talbot,"  said  Norah,  which  he  did, 
and  backed  himself  out  of  the  room,  most  thankful, 
for  he  was  half  asleep. 

The  ladies  then  bade  each  other  an  affectionate 
good-night  and  went  to  their  rooms. 

The  ilacilahon  had  not  bidden  his  wife  a  final 
good-night.  He  thought  he  should  have  lain  awake 
even  long  after  she  came  up,  but  we  have  seen  the 
•ucceaeful  step  she  bad  adopted  to  give  "  weary  na- 
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ture"  sufficient  time  to  return  to  the  assault  upon 
his  thoughts  with  force  enough  to  secure  the  victory, 
and  she  was  well  pleased  to  find  The  MacMahon  in  a 
sound,  and  tranquil  sleep.  She  placed  the  candle 
behind  a  screen,  and ,  undressing  herself  as  silently  as 
possible,  she  put  it  out  altogether,  and  stole  into 
bed  ;  and  she  too  fell  fast  asleep. 

At  brea]:fast  on  the  following  morning  The  Mac- 
Mahon  said,  laughing  : 

"Nora,  dear,  I  never  bade  your  mamma  good  night 
last  night — the  first  time  since  Ve  were  married  I 
Only  think  !" 

"  I  was  delighted  at  it,  dear,"  said  her  mother  ; 
"  I  would  not  have  awakened  him  for  the  world,  much 
as  I  value  his  good  night." 

"  Indeed,  papa,  I  was  in  hopes  you  promised  more 
than  you  would  be  able  to  perform  when  you  left  us 
last  night.  And,  to  tell  yovi  the  truth,  we  delayed 
as  long  as  we  could — indeed  until  we  were  nearly 
dropping  asleep  ourselves — in  hopes  that  you  would 
fail  asleep  before  mamma  went  up,  having  no  one  to 
talk  to." 

"  I  wonder  the  light  of  the  candle  on  the  dressing- 
table  did  not  awaken  me,  or  your  getting  into  bed, 
dear,"  he  remarked. 

*'  Ah,  I  took  care  that  neither  should.  I  hope  you 
were  dreaming  of  the  Prime  Sergeant,"  she  said. 

"  Why,  then,  no,  I  was  not — nor  was  I  dreaming 
of  you  either,  my  love." 

"  Oh,  what  a  shameful  confession,  MaclLahon  ! 
Make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  Mac  dear,  then,  and  tell 
us  what  you  were  dreaming  of.  " 

"  I  was  dreaming  of  that  ugly  little  tub  there,"  he 
said,  nodding  his  head  towards  Norah. 

"  Oh,  papa,  for  shame  !  If  there  was  anything 
bordering  upon  the  truth,  in  any  one  way,  in  what 
you  have  said,  I  should  be  offended  with  you,"  said 
the  conscious  beauty. 

Thus  they  chatted  .and  laughed  duringfthe  meal. 
But  Nor.-vh  knew  there  was  more  imporiant  matter 
to  be  soon  discussed ;  and,  though  her  lips  were  gay 
her  heart  was  grave. 

Norah  seemed  to  get  on  the  fidgets  when  her  father 
took  up  the  newspaper,  instead  of  leading  the  way  to 
the  library,  as  she  fully  expected  he  would  have  done. 
But  The  MacMabon  knew  what  he  was  about,  and 
did  not  wish  to  appear  impatient. 

But  a  paragraph  soon  caught  his  eye  that  he  little 
dreamed  of. 

"  Listen  to  this,  girls,"  he  esclaimed,  classing  his 
wife  and  daughter  together,  as  he  often  did  : 

"  '  We  understand  that  the  MacJIahon  has  left  Kil- 
mauhan  Castle  for  Dublin.  It  is  believed  that  his  ab- 
sence in  the  metropolis  is  connected  with  the  sale  of 
a  portion  of  his  already  sadly  curtailed  estates  to 
meet  an  unexpected  demand  which,  for  the  present, 
we  refrain  from  further  note  or  comment  upon. 
Thisappears  not  to  be  unlikely,  as  The  MacMahon  sel- 
dom leaves  his  home,  and  never  witout  on  important 
cause.' 

"  There  I  what  do  you  think  of  that,  my  dears  ? 
If  that  does  not  show  a  determination  to  follow  the 
thing  up,  I  don't  know  the  meaning  of  words — eh, 
Bella  ?  eh,  Norah  ?" 

"  Determizied,  indeed,"  said  Mrs,  MacMahon. 


"  So  determined,  papa,"  said  Norah,  "  that  we  can 
have  no  choice — indeed,  I  don't  believe  we  ever  had 
— but  to  fight  it  out  to  the  very  end.  Keep  that 
newspaper,  papa,  most  religiously  ;  it  may  be  of  the 
greatest  consequence  hereafter;  or  give  it  to  me." 

He  handed  it  to  her,  and  stood  up. 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  "  I  will  go  to  the  library. 
Come,  Norah  ;  I  wish  to  speak  to  ycru  more  parti- 
cularly ;  but  you  can  come,  Bella  dear,  if  you 
Uke." 

The  father  and  daughter  then  went  to  the  library, 
Norah  well  knowing  what  the  subject  of  their  discus- 
sion would  be.  Norah  had  already  discussed  the 
matter  over  and  over  in  her  mind  since  her  father 
had  told  her  how  identical  the  lawyer's  advice  bad 
been  with  that  which  she  herself  had  ventured  to 
suggest  to  him  before  he  went  to  Dublin.  She  fan- 
cied it  most  likely  that  her  father  would  request  of 
her  to  move  the  matter  to  Donald  O'Connor  herself. 
He  was  averse  to  going  over  the  matter  of  the  bond 
to  anyone,  even  to  his  two  girls,  as  he  now  often 
coupled  his  wife  and  daughter.  Ho  knew  how  prona 
he  was  to  break  out  into  sudden  exclamations — aye, 
impresations — while  upon  the  subject,  which,  how- 
ever applicable  and  well  deserved  by  that  pair  of 
scoundrels,  were  unbecoming  the  position  he  held, 
and  the  character  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 

Norah  knew  this  right  well,  and  anticipated  that 
he  would  put  it  upon  her  to  mention  the  matter  to 
Donald  O'Connor.  She  fancied  herfelf  and  him 
walking  in  the  garden  for  the  purpose.  But  here 
her  heart  failed  her  as  she  endeavoured  to  come  to 
th^oint. 

It^as  all  vei-y  well  as  a  distant  proposition  in  their 
o^wf^miuds,  but  now  that  it  had  assumed  a  positive 
shape  face  to  face  v.-ith  Donald  O'Connor,  every  feel- 
ing of  her  heart  revolted  against  it,  as  she  knew  his 
would.  Would  it  not  be  a  direct  request  for  him  to 
become  a  spy  in  the  business.  She  felt,  alas  1-  per- 
haps too  truly,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  sacrifice*' 
which  Donald  would  not  make  at  her  request,  and 
this  very  knowledge  made  her  resolve  to  ask  nothing 
at  variance  with  the  straightforward  and  honourable 
feelings  of  his  heart.  It  was,  therefore,  with  rather 
an  altered  mind  from  that  under  vAjaCEue  had 
spoken  to  her  father  before  be  had  left  for  Dublin 
that  she  now  followed  him  to  the  library. 

"  Well,  Norah  dear,"  he  said  when  slie  had  closed 
the  door  behind  them,  "  I  have  told  you  the  advice 
Sergeant  Bucklestrong  has  given  me  in  this  business, 
andhow  almost  identical  it  is  with  that  which  you  pro- 
posed before  I  left.  I  say  almost,  because  you  named 
the  person  you  thought  we  might  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness, which  he  could  not.  But  I  have  been  thinking 
over  that  part  of  it,  and  I  fear  very  much  indeed, 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake,  and  that——" 

"  Yes,  father,"  intcTupted  Norah,  "  it  would 
indeed  be  a  very  great  mistake.  But  it  is  one  that 
shall  not  be  made.  I,  too,  have  been  thinking  it  over 
almost  the  whole  night,  waking  and  sleeping;  and  the 
result  that  I  have  arrived  at  is  that  Donald  O'Connor 
is  not  a  man  'to  ask  to  become  a  spy,  no  matter  how 
great  the  scoundrel  may  be  who  requires  watching. 
Except  it  was  in  a  case  of  anticipated  violence,  sue. 
a  position  would  be  foreign  to  every  feeling  of  b^* 
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nature.  In  the  case  I  have  excepted,  it  would  be  hia 
duty  as  a  good  citizen  and  a  neighbour." 

"  Right,  Norah  dear  ;  those  are  my  own  views  ; 
yet  I  think  he  might  be  made  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances precisely  as  they  have  occurred,  with  the 
lawyer's  advice  upon  the  present  state  of  the  case, 
and  about  that  selling  of  the  estate,  we  will  ask  his  ad- 
vice. He  must  have  heard  some  garbled  account  of 
it;  for  you  see  that  pair  of  scoundrels  are  resolved 
that  the  thing  shall  be  talked  of  by  inserting  that 
paragraph  in  the  newspaper,  and  it  is  better  he 
should  have  our  own  opinion  of  the  matter,  and  our 
repudiation  of  the  whole  story,  than  be  left  in  the 
suspense  of  idle  rumours.    What  say  you  ?" 

"  I  was  intendmg  to  say  what  you  have  just  said, 
papa,  and  I  can  send  Donald  word  that  you  wish  to 
see  him,  any  day  you  name,  by  Roger  O'Hara,  who 
is  here  almost  every  day." 

"  No,  Norah  dear;  I  would  rather  you  told  him  your- 
self. I  have  gone  over  the  thing  so  often  that  it 
really  irritates  me  to  think  of  it  even,  and  I  lose  all 
control  over  my  words  as  well  as  my  thoughts,  and 
to  Donald  O'Connor  I  fear  I  should  be  under  still  less 
restraint  than  to  another.  Could  not  you  manage  to 
see  him  and  tell  him  ;" 

"  Manage  it  papa  !  I  could  easily  do  that,  but  I 
confess  I  should  prefer  a  casual  opportunity  than 
that  I  should  seek  one." 

"Well,  perhaps  dear,  your  punctiliousness  is  quite 
proper,  even  with  so  old  *  friend.  But  you  can  send 
him  word  that  we  wish  to  see  him  upon  a  matter  of 
some  importance  ;  you  can  join  me  in  that  request 
but  I  have  such  tonfidence  in  your  discretion  and  in- 
telligence, that  I  can  leave  the  matter  entirely  to 
yourself.  You  may  tell  hiin  that  I  deputed  you  to 
speak  to  him,  and  tsll  him  all  about  this  infernal 
bond,  and  that  I  shall  be  ready  and  vrilling  to  adopt 
as  my  own  whatever  you  ask  him  to  do.  I  am  cer- 
tain you  will  say  nothing  indiscreet,  or  to  offend 
him." 

"  That  you  may  rest  assured  of,  papa,"  was  all  the 
almost  trembling  girl  replied.  She  would  have  given 
the  whole  world  to  be  sure  that  her  father  would 
adopt,  not  what  she  would  say,  but  what  she  could 
say  to  Donald — aye,  so  far  as  this  business  of  the  bond, 
and  all  her  tongue  would  say  upon  it,  no  doubt-he 
would  ;  but  would  he  adopt  and  endorse  all,  or  the 
smallest  particle,  of  what  her  heart  would  say  ?  She 
hoped  so  in  good  time. 

There  were  very  few  days  that  her  foster-brother, 
Roger  O'Hara,  did  not  call  into  the  kitchen  at  Kil- 
mauhan  to  inquire  for,  and  four  times  out  of  five  to 
see  and  speak  to.  Miss  Norah. 

She  was  the  great  feather  in  his  cap,  and  he  lived 
upon  the  sight  of  her  and  the  sound  of  her  voice- 
[t  was  still  early  in  the  forenoon  when  she  left  her 
her  father  in  the  library  after  the  above  conversation, 
»nd,  putting  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  she  strolled 
into  the  garden. 

There  was  a  way  from  the  back  kitchen  to  the  gar- 
den through  a  door  in  the  garden  wall,  by  which  the 
gardener  used  to  bring  in  vegetables  required  for  the 
use  of  the  family.  This  door  was  sicred  to  the  gar- 
dener himself,  and  he  kept  the  key  of  it  always  in  his 
pocket. 

Frequently  Norah  had  seen  him  pop  in  with  his 
basket  of  vegetables,  and  return  before  .=he  left,  and 
the  careful  man  always  locked  the  door  aiter  him, 
although  he  perhaps  would  not  be  five  minutes  awnv, 
and  this  though  there  was  another  little  gate  of  which 
the  reader,  if  he  has  any  memory,  must  be  aware, 
was  merely  in  a  quick-thorn  hedge,  and  one  at  which 
any  person  might  enter  or  depart. 

Upon  the  occa.=;ioa  to  which  we  refer,  when  the 
gardener  returned  from  the  house,  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  Roger  O'Hara — the  very  person  whom  Nurah 
was  anxious  to  see,  without  asking  for  him.  She  was 
actually  plotting  at  the  time  how  she  would  find  out 
if  he  was  within  when  he  made  his  appearance.  The 


gardener  sloped  off  towards  his  garden  house,  to  put 
by  his  basket,  but  Roger,  seeing  his  foster-sister  on 
the  upper  walk,  at  once  approached  her. 

He  seemed  almost  as  if  he  was  burdened  with  some- 
thing to  disclose. 

"  Well,  Roger,"  said  Norah,  in  a  g.iy  and  happy 
tone.  She  was  glad  that  the  opportunity  she  so 
wished  for  of  sending  a  message  to  Donald  had  oc- 
curred so  nicely.  "  Well,  Roger,  how  have  you  been? 
1  have  not  seen  you  for  some  days." 

"  I'm  well,  thank  you.  Miss  Norah,  and  I  hope 
you  are  well  too,  miss." 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  Roger,  I  am ;  and  I  am  glad  I 
happened  to  meet  you  now,  for  " 

"And  I'm  glad  I  met  you,  miss — the  gardener  told 
me  you  were  here — for  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
something  particular." 

"  Something  particular,  Roger  !  Why — what — 
nothing  is  wrong  with  you,  I  hope,  Roger." 

"  Nothing  wrong  with  me.  Miss  Norah  dear,  God 
be  praised — but — but  " 

"  Oh,  Roger,  do  not  keep  me  in  suspense  ;  tell  me 
is  anything  the  matter,  for  goodness'  sake,  and  what 
it  is." 

"  We  don't  know  what  it  is  ourselves.  Miss  Norah, 
but  we'reafraidof  something  going  on  that  oughtn't ; 
and  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  is,  that  my  brother 
Edward,  that's  Ids  foster-brother,  miss,  told  me  to 
tell  you  that  Mr.  Donald  was  very  anxious  to  see 
your  father;  I  think  it  must  be  something  about 
that  report  that  was  in  the  newspaper  about  his 
going  to  Dublin,  and  that  has  set  the  whole  side  of 
the  country  talking  and  wondering." 

Here  again  was  a  happy  forestalment  of  any  re- 
quest from  Norah  to  Donald  O'Connor,  by  one 
coming  from  him  to  her  upon  the  very  subject.  This 
was  as  it  should  be. 

Poor  Norah  was  now  all  excitement.  But  she 
would  not  act  precipitately,  and  wishing  for  a  few 
moments  to  compose  her  thoughts,  and  decide  whether 
under  this  new  phase  of  the  business  she  would  act 
upon  her  own  responsibility,  or  return  and  tell  her 
father  what  had  occurred,  and  take  his  instructions 
afresh,  she  said, 

"  I  must  think  the  matter  over  for  a  few  minutes. 
Return,  Roger,  like  a  good  fellow,  to  the  kitchen  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  come  to  me  here." 

Roger  at  once  left  her,  and  she  paced  the  upper 
walk  to  and  fro  for  .oome  minutes.  "  No,"  she  said 
to  herself,  turning  from  the  door  when  her  hand  was 
on  the  very  lock;  "I  need  not  disturb  my  father  fur- 
ther about  it  ;  it  is  just  the  same  thing  as  it  is  re- 
specting the  matter  itself,  and  I  have  this  advantage, 
that  Donald  sends  to  me,  being  the  first  to  seek  the 
interview." 

With  these  thoughts  she  remained  in  the  garden, 
having  given  up  the  idea  of  telling  her  father  what 
Roger  had  said.  She  bad  now  determined  upon  tak- 
ing her  own  course — -upon  her  own  responsibility  ; 
what  her  foster-brother  had  told  her  could  make  no 
difference  whatever  in  what  had  been  agreed  upon 
between  herself  and  her  father. 

Roger  was  punctual  to  the  moment.  He  did  not, 
of  course,  know  whether  Miss  MacMahon  had  gone 
in  to  her  father  for  his  advice  or  not,  tior  did  she 
feel  obliged  to  tell  him. 

"  Ah,  Roger,"  she  said  as  he  came  up  to  her.  She 
feared  that  he  might  ask  her  if  fihe  had  seen  her 
father  about  it,  for  it  was  to  see  him  that  Donald 
liad  sent  the  message,  and  being  a  strict  adherer  to 
the  truth,  fhe  did  not  wish  to  encounter  the  embar- 
rassment that  would  arise  from  such  a  direct  asser- 
tion. 

"Ah,  Roger,"  she  said,  "Mr.  O'Connor,"  even  to  her 
foster-  brother,  her  innate  delicacy  would  not  allow 
her  to  call  him  Donald — "Mr.  O'Connor  can  call  at  12 
o'clock  to-morrow.  My  father  will  be  anxious  to 
hear  what  he  has  to  say.  I  hope  that  early  hour  will 
not  be  inconvenient." 

"  Nothing,  Miss  Norah,  that  could  .=erve,  or  even 
oblige,  you  or  your  father  cm  interfere  with  Donald 
O'Connor,  and  I  had  better  lo.?e  no  time  in  telling  my 
brother,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  Mr.  Donald  will 
call  at  that  hour  to-morrow." 

"  Tell  him— — ,  but  no.    That  will  do,  Roger." 

And  he  left  her. 

When  Norah  returned  into  the  house,  she  told  her 
father,  word  for  word,  what  Roger  O'Hara  had  said. 
She  sa'd  she  knew  the  first  wish  coming  from  Donald 
instead  of  "from  them  could  make  no  difference,  and 
that  she  tad  settled  upon  the  next  day  at  12  o'clock 
for  O'Connor  to  call,  and  hoped  she  had  d  iue  riglit. 

"  Quite  right,  dear  ;  as  you  say  it  can  make  no  dif- 
ference—except, indeed,  in  our  favour — his  being  the 


first  to  break  the  matter.  It  only  shows  me  how  that 
pair  of  scoundrels  have  been  blazing  the  business  of 
this  bond  about  the  country,  to  endeavour  to  create 
a  belief  in  their  favour,  and,  as  to  hiding  the  thing 
it  is  quite  impossible,  for  they  have  for  their  vile  pur- 
pose set  the  matter  afloat  in  every  direction— the  pair 
of  scoundrels  !  " 

"  Well,  papa,  I  suppose  you  will  see  Donald  vour- 
self  when  he  calls  to-morrow  ?  Perhaps  ittwou'ld  be 
his  will." 

•'  See  him  you  first,  Norah  dear,  and  hear  what  it 
xs  he  has  to  say  ;  and  if  you  think  it  really  necessary 
that  I  should  see  him  I  will  do  so  ;  but  I  am  sick  of 
parading  my  unfortunate  concerns  before  any  one  but 
yourself  and  your  mother.  That  is  the  fact,  Norah, 
rny  child  ;  and,  indeed,  you  are  quite  competent  to 
acft  for  me,  and  to  tell  me  everything  he  says  ;  and 
not  only  that,  Norah,  but  to  form  a  sound  judgment 
upon  it." 

"Thank  you  for  your  good  opinion,  papa,  and  ] 
hope  you  will  lose  nothing  by  it.  But  you  should 
not  call  your  concerns  unfortunate — call  them  nn 
happy  ;  and  perhaps  even  that  only  for  the  present— 
if  you  will  ;  but  1  don't  like  the  word  unfortunate. 
You  don't  know  what  a  day  may  bring  forth." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  love.  I  cannot  go  wrong 
while  I  am  guided  by  you." 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  see  you  at  lunch  ju.st  now  ; 
mamma  and  I  are  going  out  to  drive  at  half-past  tw,^ 
o'clock 

"  Most  certainly,"  he  replied,  and  they  parted. 
CHAPTER  XII. 

KORAH  LOSES  HER  TEMPER. 

Norah  MacMahon  spent  that  night,  when  sli« 
found  herself  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  room,  in 
thinking  over  her  interview  with  Donald  O'Connor 
the  next  day.  She  was  not  sorry  that  the  first  move 
upon  the  subject  had  come  from  him.  It  did  away 
in  a  great  degree  with  the  embarrassment  she  would 
have  felt  in  opening  to  him  the  intricate  and  myste- 
rious business  she  had  on  hands.  She  now  could 
first  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  and  an  open  might 
occur  when  she  could  make  any  explanations  or  ad- 
ditions which  appeared  necessary.  Although  Norah 
MacMahon's  heart  may  first  have  had  its  own  mis- 
givings as  to  its  state  of  defence  if  an  assault  were 
made  upon  its  fortifications  by  this  young  Donald 
O'Connor,  and  she  sometimes  perhaps  felt  that  her 
greatest  security  arose  from  the  absence  of  attack, 
yet  she  had  no  reason  to  dread  one.  Reared  almost 
together  as  they  had  been  from  childhood,  the  affec- 
tion that  grew  up  between  them  was  brotherlv,  sis- 
terly, and  pure. 

At  the  same  time  there  were  occasions  when  the 
intimacy  of  childhood  gave  way  before  an  almost  de- 
ferential respect  upon  his  part.  For  instance,  those 
times  when  the  long-permitted  privilege  of  calling 
her  Norah  would  be  merged  in  the  more  dignified 
form  of  Miss  ilacMahon;  and  she  herself  felt  that  on 
every  occasion  when  this  happened  he  had  showtd 
the  most  exquisite  tact  and  discrimination.  And  had 
there  not  been  occasions,  too,  when  she  would  no 
more  have  failed' to  call  him  Mr.  O'Connor  than  shu 
would  have  bit  off  a  piece  of  her  tongue,,  though 
the  familiarity  of  daily  life  she  inwardly  called  hi  ■ 
Donald,  and  had  once  or  twice,  wiiere  the  subject  :  ■ 
discussion  called  for  enthusiasm,  had  slipped  in. 
"  Donald  dear"  without  a  'olush  i  And,  oh,  his  e.\6 
sparkled;  but  he  hid  them. 

We  have  seen  that  Donald  O'C-.^nnor  was  the  se- 
cond son  of  a  large  family,  his  elder  brother  being 
in  the  army,  and  two  others  younger  than  he  to  be 
provided  for,  besides  two  si.«ters.  His  father,  old 
Fitzmaurice  0  Conner,  of  Ballycoran,  was  so  far  an 
invalid  as  to  be  unable  to  look  after  the  tenants  on 
the  estate  and  the  portion  that  was  retained  in  his 
own  hands.  Too  poor  to  appoint  a  paid  agent,  he 
took  advantage  of  the  agricultural  pi-oclivities — we 
believe  that's  the  proper  word — of  hw  eon  Donald,  aa 
well  as  of  his  willing  energy,  to  look  after  every- 
thing in  that  way;  and  so  poor  Dcuald,  according  to 
his  own  homely  definition,  was  the  .ovl-hopiK-r  of  iho 
family.  His  thick  barragon  jacket  und  trousers  and 
the  day-covered  boots  of  his  every-day  occupation  were 
not  those  in  which,  if  he  had  his  choice,  he  would  at 
any  time  have  appeared  before  even  his  middle-class 
neighbours,  but  least  of  all  before  the  MacMahons. 
That  he  wash),  iked  upon  by  The  MacMahon  asastraight- 
forward,  upright,  lionourable,  as  well  as  a  clever  young 
man,  he  h.id  ample  proof.  And  that  this  favoura';.,e 
opinion  was  concurred  in  by  his  daughter  he  h\d 
every  reascn  to  believe — aye,  to  know.    Had  they  not 
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toth  sought  his  advice,  and  waa  not  she  the  channel 
through  which  it  was  sought  ? 

Donald  was  a  prudent,  sensible  young  man.  He 
had  not  ever,  by  word  or  look,  betrayed  a  preference 
for  ITorah  MacMahon,  beyond  that  which  might  be 
naturally  supposed  to  exist  between  them,  brought 
up'  as  they  had  been  almost  together  from  infancy  ; 
and  he  the  second  son  in  a  very  large  family,  whose 
patrimony,  when  divided,  would  be  unwarrantably 
small  for  hope  to  clutch  a  portion  of.  Donald  had 
therefore  hid  his  secret  in  the  deep  recesses  of  his 
heart.  Whether  the  time  might  ever  arrive  when 
hope,  like  a  mighty  lion,  would  tear  the  bars  of  his 
cage  asunder,  and  emancipate  itself  before  the  world, 
he  could  not  tell — he  dared  not  think.  But,  as  mat- 
ters now  were,  the  silent  ^evotion  of  his  whole  life 
was  all  that  he  could  give  her — all  that  he  could  dare 
venture  to  himself  to  cherish. 

Such  were  the  two  persons  who  were  now  about 
to  meet  upon  a  subject  of  vast  importance,  to  one  of 
them  at  least. 

Norah  MacMahon  had  heard  from  Roger  that  his 
brother  had  seen  Donald,  and  that  he  was  requested 
to  say  he  would  call  on  the  day  following  at  twelve 
o'clock. 

With  something  of  a  heightened  colour  Norah  was 
pacing  to  and  fro  upon  the  upper  walk  in  the 
garden,  from  which  she  could  see  Donald  from  the 
time  he  turned  a  corner  and  came  towards  the  little 
gate  in  the  hedge. 

"  And  there  he  is,"  she  exclaimed,  trying  to  still 
the  beating  of  her  heart.  Oh,  why  did  I  not  insist 
upon  papa  himself  having  undertaken  this  matter  ?" 

Donald  saw  her  from  where  he  turned,  and  had 
soon  entered,  and  shut  the  gate  behind  him.  He  ap- 
proached her  with  perhaps  even  more  than  usual  re- 
spect, as  she  came  to  meet  him.  But  she  had  allowed 
him  to  make  the  more  way,  wishing  that  they  should 
meet  in  the  upper  part  of  the  garden,  which  was 
most  secluded  for  the  conversation  she  knew  must 
ensue. 

She  was  the  first  to  speak,  as  her  genial  habit  was 
llways  in  advance  of  his  reserve. 

"  Ah,  Donald,"  she  said  extending  her  hand,  "  this 
ts  kind  of  you.  Roger  told  me  you  wished  to  see 
papa  on  some  particular  business." 

"  Yes,  Norah,"  he  rephed.  "  But  I  am  glad  of 
this  opportunity,  before  I  do  so,  of  saying  I  hope  you 
and  your  mother  are  well." 

Here  the  "Norah"  ended — observe  the  change. 
"  We  are  all  weU,  thank  you,  Donald  but  my  father 
has  deputed  me  in  the  first  instance  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say,  and  if  then  you  still  wish  it,  he  will  see 
you  at  once." 

"  It  may  not,  then,  be  necessary  to  disturb  him,  or 
indeed  disturb  his  mind,  as  he  is  likely  to  receive  it 
from  you  more  placidly  than  from  me." 

"  Don't  do  my  father  or  yourself  an  injustice,  Mr. 
O'Connor.  The  MacMahon  would  receive  any  com- 
munication from  you  in  a  tranquil  proper  spirit." 

Here  at  all  events  was  a  total  rout  to  the  "Norah  "■ 
during  the  remainder  of  the  interview,  if  circum- 
stances did  not  so  alter  as  to  permit  it  to  step  in  at 
the  very  end. 

"  I  am  fully  certain  of  that,  Miss  MacMahon,  yet 
the  truth  of  what  I  say  must  be  evident  from  the  dif- 
ference between  us,  and  the  difl'erence  of  our  position 
towards  him." 

"  Well,  Donald,  I  meant  nothing  that  should  put 
you  on  your  high  hor.?e,  so  let  me  help  you  down,  if 
you  please,"  and  she  again  held  out  her  hand  playfully, 
as  if  to  help  him  down  from  a  height.  She  felt  that 
she  had  been  un^;racious,  and  she  was  sorry  for  it. 
How  gracefully  a  beautiful  woman  can  recover  a  slip  ! 

"  I  never  can  be  on  my  high  horse  with  a  Mac- 
Mahon," he  said,  smiling.  "  They  are  always  too 
kind  to  render  such  a  thing  possible,  and  certainly 
it  is  the  most  distant  thing  in  the  world  from  my 
wishes." 

"  Well,  Donald,  if  I  have  been  ungracious,  I  am 
not  too  proud  to  beg  your  pardon." 

'•  I  have  always  experienced  more  of  your  kindness 
than  your  pride,  and  this  is  another  instance  of  it. 
It  was  I  who  was  ungracious,  and  who  should  have 
begged  your  pwdon,  and  I  do  so  now  most  sincerely." 

"  There— there  Donald,  let  us  turn  to  the  purport 
of  your  wish  to  see  my  father  ;  we  are  not,  I  should 
hope,  going  to  set  up  our  pride  against  each  other — 
here  Donald,' '  and  she  held  out  her  hand  again  to  him. 

He  took  it,  but  released  it  again  almost  immedia- 
te y. 

■•  Ah,  I  see  you  are  on  the  level  ground  again  now, 
Donald — what  is  it  about  my  poor  father  ?" 
"  It  is_about  a  report  that  has  been  studiousV 
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circulated  throughout  the  country  respecting  a  bond 
said  to  be  your  father's  and  your  poor  brother's, 
and  " 

"  Well,  Donald,  upon  consideration,  I  think  it  will 
be  as  well  that,  as  that  is  the  subject  of  your  visit, 
you  should  see  my  father  yourself  ; ,, it  may  save  any 
misapprehension  that  might  arise  from  my  not  accu- 
rately repeating  what  you  say." 

"  Perhaps  so.  Well,  with  your  permission,  I  shall 
remain  here  until  you  go  in  and  can  say  if  your  fa- 
ther is  at  leisure  to  see  me.' ' 

"  Oh,  I  know  he  is  ;  so  you  can  come  in  at  once." 
And  he  followed  her  into  the  house. 

The  MacMahon  received  him  cordially,  and  Norah, 
who  was  always  quick  at  arranging  matters,  said  : 

"  I  was  afraid,  papa,  that  I  might  not  be  suffici- 
ently correct  in  my  memory  of  what  Donald  had  to 
tell  you,  so  he  has  kindly  come  in  to  tell  you  himself. 
As  it  is  about  the  unfortunate  bond.  I  thought  it  was 
best  that  you  should  have  it  from  himself. 

"  You  always  do  what  is  best  and  wisest,  dear;  and 
I  am  obliged  to  you,  Donald.    Pray  sit  down." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  he  said,  and  took  a  chair  nearly 
opposite  where  The  MacMahon  was  sitting,  while 
Norah  leaned  against  a  cabinet,  listening. 

"  Perhaps,  sir,"  Donald  began  again  in  the  words 
in  which  Norah  had  interrupted  him,  "  you  will  not 
be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  a  strange  story  is 
being  studiously  carried  through  the  country  about 
a  bond  said  to  be  yours  and  your  poor  son's,  for  a 
heavy  sum  of  money  to  Mr.  Leonard.  So  long  as 
the  matter  was  confined  between  yourself  and  him, 
I  should  not  have  dared  to  say  a  word  upon  the  sub- 
ject. But  this  Mr.  Leonard  has  taken  care  that  the 
report  shall  gain  circulation  in  every  direction,  ac- 
companied by  threats  of  having  you  in  jail  before 
very  long,  and  it  is  now  very  generally  spoken  of 
through  the  country.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me, 
dear  sii%  for  all  this,  which  would  not  appear  to  be 
any  business  of  mine,  but  I  cannot  help  telling  you 
what  is  going  on  ." 

"  Excuse  you  ?"  exclaimed  the  MacMahon.  "  I 
can  really  never  tell  you  how  much  obliged  to  you  I 
am — anything  more  ?" 

"  Yes,  the  principal  part  of  what  I  wish  to  say  is 
this — It  is  said  by  some  that  you  totally  deny  the 
authenticity  of  the  bond,  and  that  is  more  closely 
connected  with  what  lam  about  to  say  than  what 
I  have  already  said.  It  is  said,  I  dare  say  you  saw  it 
even  in  the  papers,  that  you  went  to  Dublin  to  sell 
part  of  your  estate  to  pay  Mr.  Leonard  olf,  while 
others  say  it  was  to  consult  the  law.  Of  course,  sir, 
I  do  not  want  to  pry  into  your  concerns,  but  if  it 
was  the  law  that  you  went  to  Dublin  about 
I,  even  I,  may  be  able  to  serve  you,  by 
what  I  have  seen  myself.  It  was  not  until  these  dif- 
ferent reports  pressed  themselves  upon  me  that  I 
called  to  mind  that  for  some  time  previous  to  Mr! 
Leonard's  visit  to  The  M'Mahon — which  he  now 
boasts  of  everywhere — I  had  observed  a  new  intimacy 
springing  up  between  Riordan,  the  schoolmaster,  and 
subsequently  his  brother,  the  attorney,  and  this  Mr. 
Leonard.  I  make  no  apology,  sir,  for  being  thus  dif- 
fuse, for  I  am  persuaded  all  this  may  at  some  time 
be  of  use.  My  foster-brother,  Edward  O'Hara,  was 
not  only  struck  with  the  same  thing,  but  took  occa- 
sion, without  any  instructions  from  me — for  up  to 
the  report  about  the  bond  I  had  no  suspicion — to^ 
watch  them  more  closely.  It  is  a  fact  that  Mr. 
Riordan,  the  attorney,  lives  more  than  nine  miles 
from  Mr.  Leonard,  and  had  never  been  seen  with 
him,  or,  I  believe,  even  been  known  to  him,  until 
within  the  last  two  months,  yet  upon  three  occasions 
within  that  period  Mr.  Leonard  has  brought  this 
Riordan,  the  attorney,  home  with  him  in  his  tax- 
cart,  and  he  has  remained  with  him  for  two  or  three 
days  each  time.  Mr.  Riordan,  who  keeps  a  school  at 
Tullyvarna,  is  a  brother  of  the  attorney's,  and  it 
appears  that  he  has  been  invariably  a  guest  to 
dinner,  remaining  till  a  late  hour  with  Mr.  Leonard 
whenever  the  attorney  was  there.  There  is  a 
younger  brother  of  our  foster-brother,  Philip  O'Hara, 
a  constant  attendant  at  the  school  at  Tully- 
varna, and  on  two  occasions  Mr.  Leonard  and  the  at- 
torney drove  to  the  schoolhouse  to  inspect,  as  they 
said,  and  they  examined  the  copybooks  of  some  of  the 
younger  scholars.  Upon  both  these  occasions  they 
were  closeted  with  the  master  in  his  own  private 
room  for  about  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  when  they 
came  out  and  went  into  the  gig  upon  the  last  occa- 
sion, Philip  O'Haia,  who  was  sitting  upon  the  end  of 
a  form  next  the  door,  heard  Mr.  Leonard  say  to  the 
schoolmaster,  who  had  accompanied  them  outside  the 
door,  "The  MacMahonsapceartobefi:ettin«Lon  welLMi:- 
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Riordan,"  and  he  replied,  "practice  makes  perfect, 
you  know."  "Yes,"  said  the  attorney,  "particularly 
when  the  head  line  is  always  before  one,"  and  they 
then  drove  away.  These,  sir,  are  the  matters  that  I 
have  got  to  tell  you.  They  may  not  be  of  much  im- 
portance, but  I  thought  it  right  that  you  should  be 
made  aware  of  them." 

"  Much  importance  !"  exclaimed  The  MacMahon, 
starting  to  his  feet.  "  They  are  of  the  most 
vital  importance,  or  will  be  at  the  proper  time.  Here, 
Norah,  is  the  conspiracy  plainly  foreshadowed. 
Donald,  I  shall  not  easily  forget  your  kindness  iu  so 
promptly  putting  me  in  possession  of  these  facts." 

The  MacMahon  then  described  the  whole  scene  be- 
tween him  and  '  that  pair  of  scoundrels,'  and  begged 
of  him  for  the  present  to  be  very  reticent  of  hia 
knowledge  of  everything  he  had  observed,  and  to  im- 
press upon  the  O'Haras,  one  and  all,  not  to  let  it  be 
supposed,  by  word  or  look,  that  they  were  aware  of 
what  they  had  seen  or  heard. 

"  And  Donald  O'Connor  and  the  O'Haras  will  faith- 
fully keep  their  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  their  mouths 
shut,  to  see  and  hear  what  may  be  going  on,  and  de- 
pend upon  it  you  shall  know  it,  sir,"  said  Donald,  and 
he  stood  up  to  go. 

Norah,  who  had  taken  off  her  bonnet,  and  laid  it 
on  a  chair,  now  took  it  up,  and  The  MacMahon  hav- 
ing bade  Donald  a  warm  farewell,  they  left  the  li- 
brary for  the  garden  on  Donald's  way  home. 

Norah  had  asked  him  to  come  into  the  parlour  as 
they  passed,  but  he  excused  himself  in  so  decided  a 
manner  that  she  did  not  press  him.  He  was  really 
m  a  hurry  to  get  home,  and  it  was  still  early  in  the 
day. 

"  Well,  Donald,"  she  said,  "  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  obliged  I  am  that  you  told  all  that  to  my  fa- 
ther yourself.  I  never  could  have  done  it  accurately. 
Oh,  Donald  dear,  do  you  not  th.'uk  that  my  father's 
view  of  that  bond  transaction  is  the  true  one,  and 
that  these  fellows  have  forged  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  Norah;  my  views  of  it  and  your  father's  are 
accurately  the  same,  and  more  than  that,  I  ha  ve  very 
little  doubt  of  our  being  able  to  bring  their  vil- 
lany  to  light.  Trust  me,  I  shall  not  be  blind  or  idle. 
But,  good-bye,  Ncrah|  here  we  are.' 

"  Good-bye,  Donald." 

And  they  parted. 

In  this  short  passage  from  the  house  to  the  pate 
the  O'Connors,  and  even  the  MacMahons,  had  va- 
nished. It  was  nothing  but  Donald  and  Norah.  True, 
she  called  him  Donald  three  times  for  once  that  he 
called  her  Norah,  and  hers  was  the  genial  and  affec- 
tionate confidence  of  habitual  intimacy,  while  his  was 
the  increasing  responsibility  of  his  heart  towards  him 
and  her. 

Nevertheless,  if  ever  a  young  and  aspiring  archi- 
tect had  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  happy  castle, 
Donald  O'Connor  had  done  that  day. 

Norah  returned  and  joined  The  MacMahon  and 
her  mother  at  luncheon.  They  chatted  over  all 
O'Connor  had  told  them,  with  many  eulogies  from 
her  father  upon  that  young  man's  energy  and  regard 
for  their  interests,  and  with  some  reproaches  to 
Norah  for  not  asking  him  to  remain  for  luncheon. 
Norah  had  done  so,  and,  when  he  declined,  she  asked 
him  in  to  have  something  for  himself,  "  but  he  was 
in  a  great  hurry,  papa,  and  I  could  not  prevail  upon 
him  even  to  take  a  glass  of  wine." 

There  had  been  no  riding  or  driving  settled  upon 
for  that  day,  and  as  the  afternoon  was  delightfully 
fine,  and  as  Norah  had  something  to  think  of  of 
her  own,  she  resumed  her  bonnet  and  went  in  for  a 
walk  in  the  shrubbery.  She  had  taken  two  or  three 
rounds,  but  what  she  was  thinking  of  we  cannot  tell- 
perhaps  it  was  of  the  bond,  and  the  Riordans,  and 
Mr.  Lenihan — and  perhaps  it  was  not.  The  even- 
ing was  now  beginning  to  close  in,  and  as  she  turned 
towards  the  garden  for  the  time  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  in,  to  her  constei  ..'ivtion  she  beheld  Mr. 
Leonard  actually  enter  the  little  gate  in  the  hedge 
and  turn  towards  her.  Indignation  and  contempt 
strengthened  every  nerve  of  body  and  soul  to  meet 
the  encounter  which  she  knew  was  inevitable  ;  and 
an  encounter  she  was  determined  it  should  be.  She 
didnot,  therefore,  as  mfn  e  timid  maidens  would  have 
done,  avoid  him  by  tunaug  into  one  of  the  deviating 
walks,  many  of  which  were  availa|J)lo  through  the 
shrubbery,  for  she  knew  he  would  follow  her,  and 
she  had  no  wish  to  run  like  a  hunted  slave  before  a 
bloodhound.  She,  therefore,  steadily  held  her  course 
upon  the  walk  she  was  on  until  she  confronted  him 
face  to  face.  Leonard  stood  before  hsr  on  the  walk, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  stop. 

I'Well,  sir,"  ehe  Baid,j"aia  I  to  be  thus  rudeljjr 
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stopped  in  my  father's  gardens  ?  Stand  aside,  sir, 
and  let  me  pr.3s." 

Pardon  me,  Jliss  !>IacM-aiioc,"  he  replied,  raising 
his  hat  in  the  most  respectful  manner  he  was  capable 
of,  "  I  am  here  with  a  kind  intention,  if  you  will  per- 
mit mo  to  express  it — of  doing  your  father  and  yoor- 
sslf  a  service." 

"  I  shall  not  allow  it,  sir.  You  are  a  trespasser 
here,  and  an  ungentlemanly.  rude  intruder — there  is 
the  gata,  and  1  do  not  request,  hut  desire  that  you 
v.nll  instantly  leave  the  place." 

"  Still,  for  your  own  sake.  Miss  Macilahbn,  I  must 
plead  your  own  cause  to  you,  for  it  is  more  your 
causa  than  mine,  and  I  am,  notwithstanding  your 
etern  coldness,  most  anxious  to  do  you  a  good  turn, 
and  I  shall  not)  leave  this  until  I  havg  pLiced  bafore 
you  the  only  alternativs  tliat.rcmii:ns  between  your 
father  and  me,  and  m^.inly  depending,  Mias  Muc- 
Mahon,  \ipon  yourself."    He  paused. 

Norah's  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  her  indignant 
boso.m  swellad  almost  to  bursting  at  every  breath 
she  drew.  But  her  Maollahon  blood  was  up,  and 
see  was  determined  to  hear  him  out,  that  the  wither- 
ir.g  scorn  of  her  reply  might  for  ever  prevent  anotb.er 
attempt  to  renew  the  subject.  She  stood  with  her 
head  thrown  back,  nor  did  she  seem  inclined  to  pass, 
though  Mr.  Leonard  while  speaking  had  moved,  how- 
ever uriatentionally,  so  that  there  was  ample  space 
had  she  v/ished  to  do  so. 

'•'  V/ell,  sir,"  she  exclaimed,  "  has  your  audacity — 
I  shall  not  speak  of  courage  to  you,  sir — failed  you  ? 
I  am  listening,  sir.  The  alternative,  sir — the  alter- 
native, if  you  please." 

As  she  ceased  to  speak  her  troubled  bosom  calmed, 
her  eyes  lost  their  flash,  and  she  looked  at  him  pa- 
tiently in  the  face  for  his  answer.  There  was  a  dig- 
nity of  conscious  pov/er  in  her  very  po^e  that  almost 
subdued  him.  But  he  h?.d  gone  too  far  to  recede  ; 
and,  as  his  own  vulgar  mind  expressed  it,  "  '  in  for  a 
penny,  in  for  a  pound/  and  he  would  bring  that  proud 
beauty  down  a  peg  or  two." 

"  You  are,  perhaps,  aware,  Miss  MacMahon,"  he 
stammered  on,  "  that  I  hold  your  father's  and  your 
brother's  joint  bond  for  two  t'cousand  pounds,  at  six 
per  cent.,  with  a  half  year's  interest  due  upon  it  at 
present  '•" 

He  paused  for  a  reply.  lie  would  now  take  the 
matter  seriatim,  in  a  business-like  way. 

"  So,  sir.  You  hold  no  such  thing.  You  hold  a 
document  to  which  you  and  others  have  forged  my 
father's  name  and  my  brother's.  There  can  be  no 
alternative  which  you  seek  to  found  upon  so  gross  a 
falsehood." 

"  These  are  harsh  exnressiona.  Miss  Slacilahon,  to 
Bay  the  least  of  them.  They  are  unjust,  and  pardon 
me  for  saying  they  are  untrue." 

''I  have  used  the  word  falsehood  myself,  sir,  and 
Mr.  Leni'can  need  never  ask  my  pr.rdon  for  anything. 
If  this  fictitious  bond  be  t'ne  cau-e  of  your  intrurion 
— or,  indeed,  whatever  be  the  cause — you  had  better 
begone.  I  tell  you  ycu  are  a  trespasser,  a  rude,  uu- 
mi'.nnerly  trespasser.'' 

"  If  you  are  determined  to  be  cruel  to  me,  do  not  be 
cruel  to  your  father.  Within  a  week  I  can  sue  him 
for  the  interest  due  upon  the  bond,  and  if  it  be  not 
paid  within  ten  days  aftjr  demand,  I  can  sue  him  for 
the  principal  as  well,  and,  perhaps,  send  him  to  jaiL 
The  Maeilahon,  of  Kilmauhan  Castle,  in  jail,  and 
for  a  paltry  two  thousand  pounds  !  Think — think, 
Miss  iiaoMahon.  One  kind  word  from  you,  and  here 
before  your  face  I  will  tear  the  bond  to  ribbons,  nay, 
you  shall  tear  it  yourself,  and  save  your  father  from 
a  jail,"  and  he  drew  a  long  parchment  from  his 
pocket. 

If  STorah's  eyes  had  at  one  time  flashed  fire, 
they  now  flashed  fir.;  and  scorpions  mised,  if 
ey.  s  could  flash  such  things.  She  /paused,  as  if  con- 
centrating the  fury  of  the  words  she  should  use. 

"  Save  my  fat'ner  from  what,  sir  ?  Knovr,  Mr. 
Lenihan,  that  if  you  had  the  power  to  lead  my  father 
to  the  scaiiold  or  the  ulock,  and  that  what  you  in- 
tend to  convey  by  one  kind  word  were  to  save  him 
from  your  hate,  I  would  see  his  body  quivering  from 
the  rope,  or  his  head  rolling  in  the  dust,  ere  one  kind 
word  from  me  to  Mr.  Lenihan  should  save  him  :  and 
k-iow  further,  sir,  that  if  the  timidity  of  my  s?s  and 
my  iiii.'d  love  for  my  father  should  so  far  prevail  over 
the  weakness  of  my  human  nature  as  that  I  s'nould 
pledge  it,  I  tell  you  the  first  stern  actof  than'iis  of 
my  father  would  be  to  stab  me  to  the  heart  for 
having  spoken  it^and  justly,"  she  added  scornfully 
ts  s'ua  stared  at  him  without  the  stir  of  a  muscle  in 
her  face. 

He  returned  her  smile  in  silent  wonder. 


"  Begone,  sir,"  she  continued,  "  begone  era  the 
anger  which  I  feel  o'oliges  me  to  use  opit'aeta,  v/hich, 
hov/avor  applicable  they  would  be  to  you,  would  not 
the  less  de.'ile  a  lady's  lips  to  use — begone,  sir,"  and  I 
she  strode  past  him  wit'u  her  head  stiU  erect. 

Mr.  Leonard  stood  for  a  few  moments  utterly  con- 
founded ;  then,  turning  to  the  gate,  h<;  esciaimed — 
"There's  a  pretty  specimen  of  filial  love —and  of  a 
lady  !  See  her  father  dangling  from  a  rope,  or  his 
head  rolling  in  the  dust  ero  a  kind  word  from  her  to 
me  should  save  him."  ■'•  0  tempora,  0  viyrcs '." 
What  a  young  tigrcs.'?,  by '  the  laws  !  Fve  had  a 
great  escape — that  is,  for  a  permanency.  But  so  sure 
as  my  head  is  between  my  slioulders,  she  shall  repent 
of  her  scorn  and  disdain.  Spite  and  revenge  shall 
now  be  my  motto,  and  the  incentive  to  my  acts,  and 
altogether  i.Tespcctive  of  the  bond,  which  I'll  keep 
hanging  over  his  head.  I'll  bring  that  lady  to  her 
proper  level  before  long — see  if  I  don't."  And  he  de- 
parted, sb.mmiag  the  little  gale  behind  him. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

CHRISTM/\^LDE~CUSTOMS, 

Of  all  the  dies  fasti  that  m-;rk  the  cycle  of  the 
year,  the  good  old  festival  of  Christmas  has  become, 
as  well  through  immemorial  usage  as  by  reason  of  its 
own  gladdening  associations,  the  most  welcome  to  the 
human  heart.  It  is  a  season  whose  genial  influence 
is  felt  in  every  grade  of  our  social  system.  To  the 
rich  it  brings  the  sweet  delights  of  family  reunion, 
the  charms  of  the  pleasant  fireside  circle,  and  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  in  a  practical  way,  that 
chsirity  which  the  festival  typifies-  a  virtue  wholly  un- 
dreamed of  in  even  the  most  enlightened  schools 
of  Hellenic  ethics — a  virtue  cognate  with  that  mys- 
tical night  when  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  blazed  forth 
on  the  wondering  eyes  of  the  Shepherds  who 
watched  on  the  plains  of  Judalu  To  thepooritbringsa 
large  accession  of  substantialbenefits,  •svithout  whose  aid 
those  twin  giants  of  despair.  Cold  and  Hunger,  would 
make  sad  havoc  in  their  ill-pirepared  ranks.  When 
the  curtains  are  drawn  in  the  cozy  parlour  and  hanpy 
faces  are  gathered  around  the  social  hearth,  while  the 
proverbial  good  cheer  whic'n  marks  the  festival  is  la- 
vishly dispensed  within,  hard  indeed  must  be  the 
heai-t  which  would  begrudge  a  morsel  of  comfort  to 
the  Lazarus  who  shivers  outside  in  the  wintry  blast 
of  Aquilo.  And  we  are  proud  to  sny  that  in  no  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  are  the  lessons  taught  by  the  great 
festival  of  Christendom  more  religiously  observed 
than  in  this  our  good  city  of  Dublin — nowhere  does 
the  stream  of  kindly  and  active  benevolence  flow  in 
greater  purity  and  abundance. 

From  the  very  earnest  ages  of  the  Christian  era 
this  festival  was  always  regarded  as  holding  a  primal 
place.  So  conscious  of  its  importance  were  the  first 
professors  of  the  new  evangel  that  no  terrors  of  the  law 
— not  even  death — could  deter  them  from  meeting  to- 
gether at  some  furtive  rendezvous  to  solemnize  the 
vigiL  We  who  live  in  those  ■' piping  times  of  peace" 
have  little  idea  of  the  fortitude  and  periinacity  which 
distinguished  those  early  confessors,  when  a  Nero,  a 
Domitian,  or  a  Caracalla  in  vain  put  forth  all  the  re- 
sources of  tyranny  to  prevent  their  assemblies.  We 
have  it  recorded  that  while  Diocletian  was  sojourning 
at  Nicomedia  ha  learned  that  a  number  of  Christians 
had  come  together  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Nati- 
vity. He  ordered  his  guards  to  suiTOund  the  build- 
ing in  which  they  were  assembled,  and  then,  all 
means  of  egress  being  securely  fastened,  the  torc'n 
was  applied  to  the  edifice,  and  every  soul  of  the  de- 
voted band  of  martyrs  perished  in  the  flames. 

But  Diocletian  and  his  paganism  were  soon  num- 
bered with  the  things  that  werej  and  the  glorious 
creed  they  sought  to  crush  rose  fairer  and  fairer 
I  from  the  a.;hes  of  its  adversaries.    Gradually  it  grew 
I  over  Southern  Europe,  and  on  it  came  untd  the  fierce 
1  majohood  of  Thuiingia  and  Scandinam.  bent  low 


ben:-ath  the  gentle  influence  of  its  spirit.  Then  did 
Odia  the  haavcn-'oora,  and  Thor,  with  his  mighty 
hammer,  and  all  the  grim '  wandors  of  the  Norseman'  3 
VaDialia,  share  the  fate  of  Zeus  the  cloud  compellor, 
of  Jupiter  the  thunderer,  and  all  the  dii  m-norcs  of 
Latium  and  Hellas.  From  the  cloisters  of  our  own 
isle  there  issued  forth  an  army  of  saints  and  dictor?, 
and  an  afflatus  of  belief  swept  over  the  lauds  v.-hich 
but  a  little  while  before  seemed  hopelessly  lost  in 
Druidi'im  and  darkness.  But  although  the  minds 
and  con.sciencfs  of  men  were  subdued  by  the  civilising 
influences  of  Chriatiauity,  old  customs  and  deeyly- 
rooted  habits  proved  more  stubborn  foes.  Tb"? 
Norseman  stiil  burned  his  Yuli-log,  ar:d  t'ne  Loiij 
and  mistletoe  v.-ere  suspended  during  the  winter  sol- 
stice  as  of  old,  althoupr'n  their  ancient  symbolLsn: 
had  departed.  So  the  happy  coincidence  of  Chri.  t 
raastiile  with  an  antique  festival  suggested  the  idea 
of  converting  those  emblems  of  rejoicing  to  a  noblei 
use.  Hence  their  presence  in  every  household  through- 
out the  I'.nd  on  the25ch  of  December,  in  t'oi^  year  ol 
grace,  1374. 

Notwithstanding  the  diCFereBces  engendered  by 
climate  and  lapse  of  time,  there  appears  to  be  a  close 
connexion  between  the  superstitions  of  Sclav  and 
Teuton  and  the  far  mora  ancient  Bial-worship  of 
the  East,  frequently  allndedto  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Their  close  resemblance  in  many  details,  taken  in 
connexion  wit'n  the  points  of  agreement  establithcd 
by  the  science  of  philology,  furnish  a  strong  argu- 
ment to  the  ethnologist  on  tracing  the  dfcicent  of  the 
[udo-Germanic  peoples  from  the  primitive  Arraa 
race.  The  burning  of  the  Yule-log  in  honour  of  the 
sun  is  but  another  phase  of  the  worship  of  the  Ghe- 
bers,  and  many  Irish  archaiulogists  have  not  unrea- 
sonably surmised  that  the  round  towers  which  dot 
our  island  were  erected  by  a  people  whose  belief  was 
originally  drawn  from  the  same  oriental  source.  Our 
purpose,  however,  is,  not  to  enter  upon  the  wide  field 
of  speculation  which  this  question  opens  up,  but 
rather  to  glance  briefly  at  the  origin  of  some  of  the 
customs  prevalent  at  this  season. 

The  practice  of  burning  the  Yule-log  is  one  of  thoss 
introduced  into  t'nese  countries  by  the  no:i;hern  na- 
tions. In  the  Norse  mythology  the  sun  was  styled 
fajra-vhil  (the  shining  wheel),  and  the  aopell'itioa 
yule  is  a  modification,  after  passing  through  many- 
nationaUties,  of  the  same  old  northern  substantive 
vhci.  The  idea  ajipears  to  have  been  to  make  a  minia- 
ture vhA  or  wheel  in  imitation  of  the  god  of  dav,  biT- 
taking  a  log  to  the  summit  of  some  eminence,  and, 
having  set  fire  to  it,  allow  it  to  descend  into 
the  valley  beneath.  In  its  gyrations  the  blazing 
log  presented  the  appearance  of  a  fiery  -wheeL 
The  celebration  of  the  winter  solstice  by  tha 
burning  of  a  "  fire-wheel,"  at  one  time  pretty  general 
in  northern  Europe,  survived  in  many  places  up  to  a 
very  recent  period.  We  dare  say  few  of  our  readers 
ever  imagine,  when  the  Yule-log  crackles  merrily  on 
the  hearth,  and  happy  faces  gather  in  its  cheerful 
glow,  that  they  are  perpetuating  in  a  sort  of  way 
the  ancient  rites  of  Beltein,  or  Baal-worsliip.  But 
whatever  the  origin  of  the  custom,  we  feel  convinced 
that  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  adopting  it,  if  to 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  dispel  for  the  moment 
the  effects  of  King  Winter's  hibernal  breath,  and 
to  show  that,  with  its  genial  aid,  we  can  afiFord  to  dis- 
regard his  flaw. 

Of  equal  antiquity  with  this  custom  appears  to  ba 
that  of  decorating  dwellings  with  hoUy  and  ivy  at 
Christmas.  If  the  usage  had  primarily  any  signifi- 
cance deeper  than  the  wide-spread  taste  for  greenery 
on  festival  occasions,  the  clue  to  it  is  forgotten.  The 
mistletoe  undoubtedly  was  a  parasite  to  whi>.hmany 
I  mysteiioos  propertiea  weie  attributed  by  the  JDauds  , 
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and  we  know  that  in  our  own  days  it  seems  to  act  with 
magical  potency  on  yonthfal  spirits.  Its  popularity  is 
BO  gi-eat  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  its  speedy 
decadence  as  a  parietal  ornament.  We  must  certainly 
feel  grateful  to  our  pagan  forefathers  for  the  intro- 
iuction  of  this  most  interesting  little  plant,  whose 
presenee  at  our  Christmas  merry-makings  confers  so 
much  harmless  pleasantry.  And  we  must  also  ac- 
knowledge to  their  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful 
in  colour,  in  selecting  as  acoronal  the  dark  green  holly 
-  witaitstrir;htredberries,  which  imparts  jo  cheerful  an 
aspect  at  a  season  when  our  less  hs.rdy  flora  have  suc- 
oumbed  to  the  effects  of  winter. 

There  is,  in  our  degenerate  days,  a  sad  falling-offin 
the  manner  of  Christmas  merry-making.  In  the  old 
feudal  times  it  appears  to  have  been  a  season  when 
the  rigid  lines  which  ordinarily  marked  the  classes  in 
the  social  scale  were  for  the  nonce  relaxed  and  a  re' 
public  of  good-fellowship  was  established,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  master  of  the  revels.  In  the  great 
baronial  halls  the  festival  was  ushered  in  by  the 
waits,"  who  made  their  appearance  at  the  entrance 
shortly  before  midnight,  and  sung  together,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  obsolete  musical  instruments,  a 
quaint!y-v.-orded  rhythmical  legend  called  a  Christmas 
Carol.  This  performance  gone  through,,  thf-y  were 
brought  into  the  hall,  where  the  whole  fainily,  from 
the  puissant  baron  himself  down  to  the  humblest  re- 
tainer, were  generally  assembled,  and  their  pockets 
made  heavy  and  their  hearts  light,  by  largess  and 
good  cheer.  A  devotional  service  was  then  gone 
through,  and  then  the  master  of  the  revels  took  up 
the  direction  of  afFairs.  In  those  good  eld  days,  it 
must  be  remembered,  people  had  a  happy  method  of 
illustrating  their  religious  fervour  by  a  corresponding 
devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  principles  of  the 
1'otal  '  Abstinc  nee  Society  were  not  iu  the 
middle  ages  held  in  high  esteem.  It  is  not 
burprising,  therefore,  to  learn  that  with  the  growth 
ot  better  culture  the  Christmas  Carol,  or  rather  the 
interpreters  thereof,  fell  into  disfavour.  This  result 
was  mainly  due  to  the  bibacious  and  other  excesses 
to  which  it  gave  rise.  Some  vestiges  of  the  Carol 
were  up  to  a  recent  period  to  be  found  amongst  the 
nomadic  vagabonds  who  travelled  from  fair  to  fair,  liv- 
ing soruetimes  by  ballad-singing,  sometimes  no  one 
knew  how.  T!ie  "  waits,"  however,  still  survive  in 
many  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms,  but  the  custom 
they  perpetuate  is  only  a  ghost  of  long-departed  glory. 
But  vou"  revenons  a  nos  moutons.  The  rejoicings  to 
which  the  performance  described  above  was  the  pre- 
lude generally  lasted  from  Christmas  to  New  Year's 
Day,  and,  after  the  rcetificati&n  of  the  calendar  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  up  to  Twelfth  Night  ;  and  as 
the  fun  proceeded  it  grew  fast  and  furious.  It  was 
then  there  came  forth  from  the  regions  where  the  jolly 
cook  lield  sway  the  mighty  clief  d' centre  of  his  art — the 
head  of  "  foam.ing  boar" — trophy  wrung  from  grizzly 
sxjumans  aper  of  the  forest,  whose  grinning  tusks  had 
defied  in  vain  the  prowess  of  some  young  medieeval 
Ascanius — cunningly  besprent  with  floral  devices, 
and  marshalled  by  a  joyous  troop  of  diners 
expectant.  Then  followed  in  quick  succession 
ixiysterics  and  masquerades,  mummers  and  mowers, 
revellers  long  forgotten,  until  at  length  the  sport 
was  abandoned  from  sheer  exhaustion.  This  mode 
of  keeping  Christmas  continued  down  to  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  public  taste  appe;xrs 
to  have  taken  a  more  serious  turn.  By  the  Puritan 
Parliament  Christmas  wasabolishedaltogether,andfora 
long  tin;e  the  holly  and  ivy  were  forbidden  garniture 
After  the  Eestoratiun,  however,  the  old  practices, 
were  partly  revived,  but  the  spirit  of  joviality 
wuicU  once  characterised  the  festival  never  again 


exhibited  itself  to  the  same  extent   us  formerly. 

Among  the  practices  rapidly  v.-aning  is  that  of 
"  hunting  the  wren"  on  Stephen's  Day."  It  is  still 
customary  in  the  South,  and  it  is  occasionally  resorted 
to  in  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis.  Bt'.t  the  actors 
in  thi.i  pastime  are  chieily  of  the  juvenile  class,  and 
it  is  seldom  that  their  ribbon-bedecked  boughs  con- 
tain the  eorpits  dilect't,  but  only  a  miserable  simular 
crum  of  the  "king  of  all  birds.''  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  regret  that  this  popular  pastime  is  declining,  for 
the  wren-hunting  gathwing  not  unfrequcntly  termi- 
nated in  faction-fighting  and  other  disorders  no  v;  hap- 
pily almost  extinct. 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  cruel  practice  of  hunting 
and  killing  the  wi-en  is  a  beautiful  custom  which  pre- 
vails in  Norway.  On  Chri?tm.as  morning  every  farm 
door  and  gateway  is  furnished  with  a  sheath  of  corn 
fixed  on  a  long  pole,  which  is  intended  to  furnish  the 
feathered  songsters  wit'a  their  Christmas  dinner. 
Even  the  poorest  peasants  contrive  to  set  by  a  hand- 
ful of  corn  for  this  p'lrpose,  and  trhat  is  not  con- 
sumed on  that  day  is  left  for  them  to  finish  at  their 
leisure. 

Vi'e  cannot  conclude  this  notice  without  bestowing 
a  passing  word  on  the  pretty  custom  which  has 
sprung  up  amongst  us  of  late  years  of  sending  to  our 
friends  congratulatory  Christmas  cards.  These  plea- 
sing mementoes  are  frequently  quite  a  triumph  of 
artistic  taste  and  skill,  and  they  bid  fair  to  become  a 
recognised  method  of  festal  greeting  amongst  all 
classes. 

The  limits  of  our  space  do  not  permit  us  to  touch 
upon  the  many  modes  of  observing  Yule-tide  preva- 
lent on  the  Continent,  many  of  which  are  full  of 
kindly  feeling  and  touching  sweetness.  We  must 
conclude  our  notice  by  wishing  that,  to  every  home- 
stead in  our  isle- — to 

Tlip  larty  in  her  ciu-taiiicd  lied, 
'J'iic  lieiilsman  in  his  v."attled.  shed— 

the  midnight  bell.=!  of  joy  may  bring  sweet  tones  of 

peace  and  holy  love  ;  repeating  to  all  our  readers 

the  time-honoured  salutation — "  A  merry  Christmas 

and  a  happy  New  Year." 


LOVE'S  DWELLING  PLACE. 

Love  lives  not  Ions  withm  the  soi;l 
That  yields  to  passion's  fierce  control, 
Tint  v.-ith  the  (love's  swi;'t  •niiig  it  flies. 
And  liuds  its  rest  'ncath  peaceful  skies. 

i.ove  ]'v:r^  not  loT^tr  wi;    ■■■  - "  ■  v 
Loolcr,  on  it-^  sihlc  v,\.  '.  ;'ye. 

Nor  TToos  fnat  heart  M.'  ,.  ts  unjust 
Deny  it'?-  f.aiiiiful  to  it.,  i : 

Love  tarries  not  when  fa=;luon's  art 
Gives  it  r,  ve'icoicc— Rf  t  the  he;;r(  ; 
I.ov>?  lives  on  actions— feelings  shown — 
Sncli  as  affection  yields  alone. 

It  hath  not,  in  its  genial  life, 
A  place  for  lien,  or  stubborn  strife  ; 
And-  like  the  lilv  fair  s,r.d  white. 
Jl  dies  before  tae  winter  s  ou.'ihr. 


Eat  I.ove  ^hall  dwell  v.ith  t 
'P-u  h    1     1        i  \ 
From  1 1  1 
And  eriEe  ti,at  luurnl  f:ii  -n 

Love  at>ih  rema'n  witii.vn  t.'. 
VVhcre  -tirtue  hath  bor 
VMiert'  gontieiies?  -r  < 
Shiuc  stur-.uLi.' o:.;  .1  . 

Lot  hist  1 
Witii  -1  5  p 
ifht 

But  glow  iinroorcai  as  ti;e  s 

Love  marh^  our  irsnu^  od  s  : 
Anu  lends  its  o.av  ?.  pi.ar.f  su 
And  on  our  pati'S.  thiov.'h  rriic  a-ar. 
It  shines  the  holiess.  oruLUijst  scar. 

Love  mates  t:^.e  hcrno.  c:'rth  -•  (>'_'a!os;  spot, 
Most  cnerisht  J — jniyji;  kt— :■<      lorgot — 
Crowns  ;i0753  v,it,i  ;ov  m  wife, 
And  gives  man  s  iieart  its  goitien  u.  e. 


vruo  Iceap 
jrca  throng. 


fill  h 
1  th 

*■  cie, 
olc  prime, 


Pen.ny  Bajnk,  19  and  20  Winetavern-street— Bank  Hours, 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Ou  ixouday,  V/tUnesilny, 
and  'Saturday  Evenings,  from  7  to  y  £5  per  Cert,  ou  De- 
tvMits  of  d£5. 


IGH  TING  THE  A  I  R. 


BY 

^L0E,I:NCE  ilAERYAT, 

A^T^o^,  OF 

"  ious'j  C'>iljli,:i,"  <i:c.,  <Scc. 

"  Give  me  -<,\r,y:liii'g  to  meet  and  to  fight, 
I  faint  with  Sj^'ntini^  the^e  things  ot  air," 


'      :   EIGHTS  RE.iERVED.] 

CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE  HOUSE  AT  NOTTING-HILL, 

Men  are  estimable  creatures  ;  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Providence  created  them  for  some  wise  purpose, 
and  that  in  many  instances  they  fulfil  the  purp.-iies 
for  which  they  were  created.  But  there  are  somd 
things  they  can't  do  as  well  as  women,  and  one  is,  to 
take  a  house  and  furnish  it.  They  have  not  the 
same  patience  in  selection,  foresight  in  provision,  and 
prudence  in  expenditure  as  the  weaker  vessel,  nor,  I 
niay  add,  the  same  intere.nt  in  the  task  that  turns  fa^ 
tigue  and  trouble  into  plertsure. 

But  it  must  be  observed  that  I  .speak  of  men  and 
women — ^not  of  the  fools  of  either  sex — who  do  not 
know  the  names  of  the  virtues  enumerated  above. 
Men,  as  a  rule,  furnish  too  well,  and  when  they 
have  spent  double  the  money  they  intended  for 
the  purpose,  curse  and  swear  at  the  exorbitant 
demands  of  tradesmen  and  the  difficulty  of 
rn.iiniiiir.ing  a,  family  with  decency.  They  must 
have  morocco  and  mahogany  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  black  and  gold  furniture  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and,  hang  it  all,  whatever  we  screw  in,  let 
us  have  good  glass  and  china  on  the  dinner  table,  and  i 
a  spai'e  bedroom  that  we're  not  ashamed  to  a^k  a 
friend  to  sleep  in."  And  those  very  necessary, 
though  unseemly,  sources  of  domestic  comfort — 
saucepans,  dish-covers,  and  gridirons — which  are  so 
seldom  mentioned  above  stairs,  and  consequently  so 
easily  forgotten  (u^itil  the  bill  for  them  comes  in) 
are  omitted  from  the  calculation  altogether,  until 
thex'e  is  not  sufficient  money  left  to  defray  their' 
rather  formidable  expenses. 

"  I  don't  care  how  plain  things  are,  but  what  I 
have  I  like  to  ho-ve  poo'l,"  is  a  comuion  assertion 
with  men,  and  one  which  we  might  all  feel  inclined 
to  echo.  But,  unfcitunatcly,  plain  good  things  are, 
generally  speaking,  the  most  expensive  of  their 
kind,  and  if  we  recjuire  our  possessions  to  last  till 
the  future,  we  must  pay  for  them  in  the  present 
Laurence  Fane  was  one  of  these  minded  men.  H< 
liked  things  plain  and  good,  and  spent  in  conse' 
quence  twice  as  much  as  he  need  have  done  on  th« 
now  house.  He  had  no  mother  or  sister  to  advis* 
him — he  had  not  even  a  female  friend  in  London  tc 
whom  be  could  turn  in  this  emergency.  He  hart  only 
his  own  judgment  to  go  upon,  and  the  eccentric  and 
not  aiway.Mpi-udent  adviceof  Mr.  JackEeeves.  He  com- 
menced naturally  by  taking  thehouse.  Having  secured 
lists  of  houses  to  let  from  ever)-  agent  in  town,  and 
laid  himself  open  to  receiving  the  same  quarterly  for 
many  years  to  come,  he  set  out  upon  his  weary  search 
and  g'-t  oic't  of  it  in  a  couple  of  days.  The  houses 
in  the  localiLie.3  he  had  selected,  Hyde  Park,  Ee* 
gsnfs  Park,  and  St.  John's  Wood,  were  all  so  small 
and  so  dear,  and  the  obstacles  which  beset  the  hirer 
in  the  shape  of  repairs,  premiums,  or  fixtures  so  for* 
midabie,  that  Faae  gave  up  the  idea  of  finding  one  to 
suit  him  in  either  of  these  quarters  and  turned  hiS 
thoughts  to  Notting-hill. 

Notting-liill  was  out  of  the  way,  certainly  :  but 
then  Notting-hill  was  airy  and  healthy  and  high 
and  the  houses  had  small  gardens  attached  to  them, 
and  Margarita  would  not  feel  the  chancre  from  tha 
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country  perhaps  so  much  as  she  would  have  done 
nearer  the  town.  Besides,  at  Notting-hill  he  could 
procure  a  house  for  just  half  or  one-third  the  rent  he 
was  asked  to  pay  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

He  had  seen  a  six-roomed  house  at  the  West  End, 
in  a  dark  narrow  street,  with  a  mews  at  the  back,  for 
which  the  agents  had  asked  him  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year.  He  found  a  six-roomed  house  at 
Notting-hill,  in  a  nice  airy  situation,  and  a  tiny 
garden,  for  which  they  asked  him  fifty.  Seeing  how 
much  he  appreciated  the  difference,  the  Notting-hill 
agents  led  him  on  to  view  another  in  the  same  loca- 
lity, with  ten  rooms,  at  ninety  pounds  a  year. 

The  rooms  were  larger  and  loftier  than  those  he 
had  seen  previously — the  six-roomed  house  looked 
mean  after  them.  He  had  not  the  courage  to  refuse 
the  more  commodious  habitation,  and  decided  to  take 
it  on  a  three  years'  lease.  It  was  so  wonderfully 
cheap  by  the  side  of  the  West-end  domicile,  that  he 
forgot  a  cheaper  one  would  have  served  his  purpose. 
Besides — as  he  argued  to  himself — "  money  is  never 
thrown  away  on  anything  that  conduces  to  one's 
health.  If  Margarita  and  I  have  to  save  in  anything, 
I  t  shall  not  be  house-room." 

Then  came  the  furnishing.  Laurence  Fane  held 
i^leas  of  hia  own  on  this  head  :  to  the  eifect  that  it  is 
much  cheaper  to  pick  up  furniture  as  you  find  it  to 
suit  you  than  to  give  a  wholesale  order,  and  as  his 
taste  lay  in  the  medsevial  style  he  ransacked  Wardour- 
street  and  many  other  streets  from  top  to  bottom,  in 
search  of  carved  oak,  and  dark  blue  china,  and  en- 
graved brass,  wherewith  to  decorate  his  dining-room 
and  study — and  succumbed  more  than  once,  on  hia 
way,  to  the  temptation  of  Venetian  glass,  and 
marqueterie,  and  Dresden  china  for  Daisy's  drawing- 
room. 

He  was  committing  no  fraud  in  purchasing  such 
things — he  was  not  even  guilty  of  extraordinary 
weakness,  for  he  had  some  knowledge  of  their  actual 
woi'th,  and  great  taste  inT  their  selection.  He  was 
oqly  doing  what  hundreds  of  men  have  done  before 
him — resting  on  an  uncertainty,  as  though  this  world 
contained  no  :?uch  thing  as  change — and  expending 
all  the  money  he  had  in  hand,  without  a  thought 
that  the  morrow  might  bring  unavoidable  expenses 
which  could  not  be  met  by  anything  but  cash. 

Ue  had  been  used  to  exhibit  great  nicety  of  selec- 
tion, and  some  extravagance  in  the  furnishing  of  his 
bachelor  apartments,  which  were  models  in  their 
way,  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  make  the 
rooms  in  which  he  was  to  instal  his  peerless  Margarita 
less  beautiful.  Surely  nothing  that  he  had  the  power 
to  procure  could  be  too  good  for  her.  So  he  had  all 
the  papers  of  the  house  pulled  down  and  replaced  by 
such  as  suited  his  more  artistic  fancy  ;  furnished  the 
rooms  simply  but  well  ;  hung  the  walls  with  pictures, 
and  strewed  the  tables  with  books  and  china,  and 
then  discovered,  to  his  mortification,  that  he  had  no 
yet  supplied  the  basement  nor  the  attics,  and  was 
short  of  cash. 

"  It's  deuced  unfortunate  just  at  this  time,"  he  re- 
marked, in  talking  over  the  matter  with  his  friend 
Reeves,  "  that  I've  had  a  row  with  the  editor  of  the 

 .    You  remember  how  he  used  to  pay  me  ? 

I  did  half  the  work  of  the  paper  last' season,  and  even 
when  I  was  down  in  the  country  hardly  a  post  came 
in  without  bringing  me  an  order  of  some  sort.  I've 
done  his  social  and  political  leaders  on  and  off  for 
the  last  eighteen  months.  Well,  when  I  .-caaie 
back  to  town,  not  having  heard  from  him  for  a 
week,  I  strolled  over  to  hi^  office  to  ask  the  rea- 
»on.  '  Did  you  get  my  copy  in  time  last  night  ?'  I 
jaid.  '  Yes,'  he  repUed,  '  but  we  didn't  use  it, 
fane.  The  fact  is.  Home  was  beforehand  with  you.' 
*  Home  I '  I  exclaimed,  '  And  who  the  d  1  eave 


him  the  right  to  do  it  ? '  He  shnigged  his  shoulders 
— said  these  matters  were  not  entirely  in  his  hands  (a 
lie,  of  course),  and  the  proprietor  of  the  paper  thought 
an  occasional  cliange  of  writers  advisable.  I  couldn't 
coniescend  to  argue  with  him,  but  asked  who  was  to 
do  the  sporting  correspondence  this  autumn.  He  had 
given  it  to  Captain  Baynes,  he  said.  Acd  the  re- 
viewing ?  Oh  !  he  should  be  most  happy  to  let  me 
have  a  little  occasional  reviewing  ;  and  would  I  take 
two  sets  of  books  home  with  me  then.    I  told  him  I 

would  see  him  d  d  first,  and  walked  downstairs, 

and  so  ends  my  connection,  I  conclude,  with  the 

"  You  are  much  too  hasty,"  replied  Reeves.  "  No 
man  in  our  profession  can  afford  to  offend  an  editor. 
In  the  first  place,  what  he  said  has  much  truth  in  it. 
In  the  second,  consider  what  numbers  are  striving  to 
obtain  the  work  which  we  monopohse,  to  do  it  upon 
lower  terms,  and,  perhaps,  as  well.  Editors  have 
their  employers'  interests  to  consider  as  well  as  their 
own.  I  think  Press  men  are  too  apt  to  forget  that 
fact  in  their  endeavours  to  serve  themselves," 

"  Admirably  put,  my  dear  Jack,  but  it  doesn't  re- 
store my  money.  That  paper  was  worth  £5  a  week 
to  me." 

"  And  had  you  continued  to  do  the  reviewing  you 
might  have  regained  it  all  in  time." 

"  I  would  starve  first.  No  !  If  they  can  get  others 
to  do  my  work  better  and  cheaper,  then  let  them 
get  them.  Shall  I  prostitute  my  pen  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  a  penny  paper,  or  to  put  a  few  extra 
pounds  into  my  purse?" 

"  You  are  talking  nonsense,  my  dear  boy." 

"  Listen  to  me.  Jack.  You  know  I  never  can  make 
up  my  mind  to  send  in  '  scamped'  work.  What  I 
write  I  must  write  ts  the  best  of  my  ability.  Careful 
composition  takes  time,  and  we  who  live  by  our  pens 
know  that  time  means  money." 

"  Of  course,   and   when  the  editor  of  the  

finds  another  fellow  to  do  the  work  in  half  the  time 
and  for  half  the  money,  he  puts  him  on  the  paper  in- 
stead of  you,  and  email  blame  to  him,  Laurence. 
You  would  do  the  same  yourself  if  you  stood  in  his 
place." 

"  I  don't  think  so  ;  but  it  makes  no  difference  to 
my  resolution.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  would 
accept  press  work,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  done  with 
it.  It  is  unworthy  of  a  pen  that  can  do  higher  things." 

You  will  find  none  more  profitable.  Fane,  take 
my  word  for  it." 

"  It  is  awkward,  'at  this  moment,  I  acknowledge, 
but  I  shall  borrow  a  couple  of  hundreds  to  begin  with. 
I  have  long  had  an  idea  sketched  out  in  my  mind 
which  I  have  never  had  the  leisure  to  accomplish.  I 
shall  begin  to  work  at  it  in  good  earnest  now.  It  is 
just  the  sort  of  quiet  occupation  I  shall  like  to  follow 
for  the  first  four  months  of  my  married  life." 

"  What  is  it  to  be  ?    A  novel?" 

"  A  novel  !  "  echoed  Fane,  contemptuously.  "Not 

exactly.    A  work  on  Composition  and  the  Direction 

of  the  Imaginative  Faculties.    It  is  sure  to  take." 

"  Humph  !  "  said  Jack  Reeves. 

***** 

The  furnishing  of  the  house  at  Notting-hill  pro- 
ceeded rapidly.  Laurence  Fane,  released  from  the 
constant  strain  of  press- work,  devoted  all  his  leisure 
to  the  volume  that  was  to  produce  so  much  excite- 
ment in  the  literary  world  in  the  spring,  and  the 
weeks  sped  towards  Christmas. 

Meanwhile  all  the  thoughts  that  he  could  spare 
from  necessary  labour  were  given  to  Margarita  West 
and  the  sweet  days  that  were  coming.  He  did  not 
know  how  much  he  loved  her  till  he  sat  down  in 
those  dull  rooms  by  himself  ;  he  could  not  have  be- 
haved that  a  simple  woman  could  have  wound  her- 
self in  so  short  a  time  round  his  heartstrings  as  to 
make  life  a  d'jsert  whtn  her  presence  was  withdrawn 
again.  Tf  wfis  with  him  as  it  is  with  many  men.  He 
'"d  left  Love  till  so  late  that  when  it  burst  upon  him 


it  absorbed  his  every  faculty,  and  hardly  left  him  the 
power  to  think  of  anything  else.  Daisy's  sweet  face 
sadly  interfered  with  his  work  during  those  three 
months  of  waiting,  lie  used  to  try  and  drive  her 
by  violence  from  his  thoughts,  whilst  he  attacked  hia 
composition,  only,  after  a  few  minutes'  hard  writing, 
to  let  the  pen  fall  idly  from  his  hand,  whilst  he  mused 
upon  her  sunny  smiles,  her  girlish  blushes,  the  soft 
touch  of  her  hps,  and  the  rounded  lines  of  her  undu- 
lating figure. 

"This  will  never  do,"  he  exclaimed  one  evening 
angrily  to  himself.  "  If  I  am  to  lose  my  head  and 
fall  into  reveries  over  her  beauty  on  every  occasion, 
the  sooner  I  am  married  to  my  darling  the  better. 
Oh  !  how  sweet,  how  enchanting,  how  divine  she  ia. 
I've  half  a  mind  to  run  down  to  Bushthome  to- 
morrow." 

But,  luckily  for  himself,  that  half  mind  never  grew 
to  a  whole  one,  for  he  had  made  a  resolution  not  to 
leave  town  again  till  Christmas. 

He  wrote  to  her  almost  every  day  through,  and  he 
could  not  have  lived  without  her  letters  in  return. 
They  were  such  simple  childish  effusions  that  a  man 
less  in  love  than  he  was  might  have  smiled  at  them, 
but  to  Laurence  Fane  they  seemed  redolent  of  purity 
and  devotion  and  singleheartedness.  As  indeed  they 
were. 

They  came  straight  from  the  girl's  heart,  they 
breathed  her  true  thoughts  and  hopes  and  wishes, 
and  they  made  the  man  who  received  and  believed  in 
them  a  better  and  humbler  man.  Jf  he  had  always 
feared  he  was  unworthy  of  her,  he  knew  it  for  a  cer- 
tainty now. 

Time  went  on.  Christmas  was  near  at  hand.  The 
house  at  Notting-hill  (of  which  the  most  vi^d  de- 
scriptions and  the  .most  ardent  praises  had  passed 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  lovers) 
was  ready  and  complete.  Laurence  Fane  had 
borrowed  his  two  hundred  pounds,  given  up  his 
bachelor  apartments,  and,  without  a  misgiving  for 
the  future,  started  on  his  road  to  Bushthome.  The 
weather  was  genial  for  the  time  of  year  ;  the  panes 
of  the  railway  carriage  windows  were  covered  with 
frost;  the  horses'  feet  rang  cheerily  on  the  hardsned 
road  as  George  West  drove  him  to  Maple  Farm.  All 
were  well  there,  thank  God  !  They  wanted  no  one 
but  himself  to  complete  their  Christmas  party. 
George,  delighted  again  to  welcome  his  old  friend,  so 
soon  to  be  his  brother,  rattled  on  merrily,  but  for  the 
last  half  mile  of  the  journey  Laurence  made  few  re- 
plies. He  was  too  nervous  and  excited  to  talk — he 
was  trembling  with  eagerne.ss  to  see  Margarita  again. 

As  the  dogcart  bowled  up  the  familiar  road  to  the 
farm,  and  stopped  at  the  garden  gate,  Fane  scrambled 
down  hastily  and  clumsily. 

"  Take  care,  old  fellow,"  sang  out  George,  "  or 
you'll  come  to  grief  over  that  wheel.  There's  no  need 
to  be  in  such  a  deuce  of  a  hurry.  I  see  Miss  Daisy 
sneaking  in  the  shadow  or  the  porch,  and  a  minute 
more  or  less  can't  make  much  difierence,  eh  ?" 

Ah  !  how  httle  he  knew  about  it. 

Laurence  Fane  stumbled  up  the  'gravelled  path 
feeling  as  though  he  were  half  intoxicated  with  the 
coming  pleasure.  Eager  as  a  man  to  reach  the  pro- 
mised goal,  yet  nervous  as  a  girl  at  the  prospect  be- 
fore him.  Even  in  those  few  moments  he  had  time 
to  fancy  he  should  never  reach  the  porch. 

Nor  did  he — alone  ! 

For  as  he  neared  it  sufficiently  to  be  distinguished 
a  shriek  of  delight  issued  from  the  house.  Some- 
thing rushed  to  meet  him  down  the  garden  path, 
and  amidst  the  gloom  and  the  cold,  he  received  in  hia 
wide-opened  arms  the  warm  breathing  form  of  hia 
darting.  Her  head  was  on  his  heart  :  he  felt  the 
pressure  of  her  clinging  hands  :  the  tears  of  joy 
that  lay  upon  her  cheeks  ;  and  even  before  he  re- 
turned her  affectionate  embrace,  he  raised  hia  head 
to  thank  God  he  held  his  own  again. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  WOOED  AXD  MARKItD,  AND  a'." 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  utter  silence  between 
them.    Daisy's  was  the  voice  to  break  it. 

"Oh!  Laurence  !  I  never  knew  how  much  I  cared 
for  you  till  now." 

"  My  ov\  n  darling  !  This  has  been  a  weary  separa- 
tion, but  it  is  the  last — it  is  the  last  1" 

He  drew  her  into  the  lighted  parlour,  where  old 
Mr.  West  and  George,  who  had  shpped  round  from 
the  stables  the  back  way,  were  ready  to  receive  and 
welcome  him. 

"  And  where  is  Miss^Hay  V '  asked  Laurence,  after  the 
first  greetings  were  over.   "  I  hope  she  is  quite  weU." 

"  Poor  dear  Rita  '    She  was  here  a  minute  ago.  T 
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can't  think  where  she  has  run  to.  No.  She  is  not 
ivell,  Laurence — at  least  I  say  so.  She  has  grown 
very  thin  and  pale  this  autumn,  and  is  not  half  her 
usual  self.  She  declares  it  is  all  the  effect  of  an  ob- 
stinate cold  she  caught  some  time  ago,  but  I 
think  it  is  more  your  fault  than  that  of  anybody 
else." 

"  My  fault  !"  exclaimed  Fane,  smiling. 

"  Yes,  in  advising  her  to  study  as  you  did.  She 
spends  every  spare  moment  poring  over  those  musty 
old  books  and  writing  out  what  she  reads  from  me- 
mory, and  I  don't  know  what  else." 

'■  How  sensible  of  her  !" 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  say  so" — pouting.  "  It  is  no 
complimeut  to  me.  I  have  read  nothing  since  we 
parted  except  a  few  novels,  and  your  letters,"  she 
added,  shyly.  "  I  tried  to  read  the  book,  you  gave 
Rita,  but  I  suppo.'^e  it  is  too  deep  for  me,  Laurence. 
I  must  confess  I  liked  your  letters  best." 

■'  You  darling,"  he  whispered  fondly.  "  I  wouldn't 
have  Tou  turned  into  a  book- worm  for  anything.  Be 
yourself,  my  Margarita,  and  keep  on  loving  my  letters 
and  my  words,  and  I  n-ill  never  ask  you  to  dive  into 
anything  deeper  or  more  dull  !" 

■'  Here  is  Rita,"  exclaimed  Daisy,  as  her  cousin 
entered  the  room. 

Laurence  Fane  went  up  and  shook  her  by  the  hand 
heartily.  He  was  truly  pleased  to  gee  this  girl  again. 
Her  affection  for  D.iisy  alone  would  have  endeared  her 
to  him,  and  the  knowledge  that  she  had  followed  his 
idvice  in  the  matter  of  her  studies  caused  him  to  feel 
still  more  favourably  inclined  towards  her.  She  was 
a  good  girl,  and  a  sensible  girl.  An  excellent  friend 
and  cfjmpaniun  for  his  Daisy,  and  an  interesting 
pupil  for  himself.  So  he  welcomed  her  in  the  freest 
and  rnost  cordial  manner.  But  he  was  struck  with 
the  alteration  in  her  appearance  since  he  had  seen 
her  last.  The  clear  pale  complexion  had  given 
way  to  a  muddv'  white,  her  eyes  were  sunk  and 
lacked  their  former  brightness,  her  figure  had  sadly 
fallen  away. 

'■  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  looking  so  poorly,"  was  his 
first  remark. 

"  I  am  all  right,"  replied  Rita,  blushing  crimson. 

"  You  are  not  all  right,  darling  !"  exclaimed  her 
cousin  eagerly.  "  Father  !  George  !  you  hear  what 
Laurence  says.  He  sees  the  difference  in  Rita  at 
once.  Kow  will  you  believe  what  1  say  ?  Oh  !  Rita, 
do  let  us  send  for  Dr.  Brown." 

"  What  good  could  he  do  me?"  she  replied,  with 
a  certain  amount  of  annoyance.  ■'  I  eat,  and  sleep, 
and  work  just  as  I  used  to  do.  What  more  can  you 
■want  ?  Di+isy  dear,  don't  be  foolish.  You  know  if 
there  is  one  thing  that  vexes  me  more  than  another 
it  is  having  remarks  made  upon  my  looks." 

"Well,  I  won't  say  another  word,  Rita,  particularly 
as  Laurence  has  just  arrived.  We  must  all  be  happy 
this  evening,  mustn't  we  ?  and  decide  what  we  are  to 
do  to  make  this  Christmas  the  merriest  we  have  ever 
had.  The  la.st  Christmas  I  shall  ever  spend  amongst 
you,  Rita,"  she  added  softly. 

"  God  forbid  !"  cried  Fane. 

"  I  mean — as — as"  

"As  silly  Daisy  West,"  interposed  her  brother. 
"  Let  us  hope  so,  my  dear.  Let  us  hope  that  by 
this  time  next  Christmas  you  may  be  turned  into 
1  sober-sided,  sensible  matron. 

"My  precious  wife,"  whispered  Laurence  in  her 
other  ear.  She  had  been  about  to  resent  George's 
.speech  with  some  saucy  rejoinder,  but  the  whisper 
Btay«(i  her.  She  answered  it  by  creeping  closer  to 
her  lover's  side,  and  remaining  there  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening — silent  but  content. 

The  wedding  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  6th  of 
January.  The  preparations  for  it,  which,  though 
very  simple  and  unpretending,  were  quite  in  charac- 
ter with  the  social  position  of  the  bride,  had  been 
completed  before  Laurence  Fane  joined  them,  and 
no  contretemps  occurred  to  make  any  change  in  the 
programme  necessary.  But  one  thing  he  observed 
during  the  short  space  of  time  between  Christmas 
Day  and  his  wedding  morning  whic'n  surprised  and 
interested  him.  The  characters  of  the  two  girls 
with  whom  he  was  about  to  become  so  closely  con- 
nected seemed  to  have  undergone  great  alterations 
since  he  had  studied  them  last.  Margarita  Hay,  who 
had  always  been  so  cheerful,  active,  and  obliging, 
appeared  to  have  lost  half  her  spirits.  She  fulfilled 
all  her  duties  as  heretofore,  but  she  moved  about  the 
old  farm-house  so  silently  and  sluggishly  that  labour 
seemed  to  be  a  pain  instead  of  a  pleasure  to  her, 
whilst  her  cousin  Daisy's  girlish  pertness  and  non- 
sense ixad  vauiehed  with  her  comiog  honours,  and 


left  a  very  tearful  and  rather  fearful  girl  in  their 
stead.  T'he  strong  attachment  which  existed  be- 
tween these  girls  was  beginning  to  show  itself  as  it 
had  never  done  before,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
affirm  that  Daisy  not  only  said,  but  really  felt,  now 
the  time  was  come,  as  if  she  could  rather  give  up 
her  promised  husband  than  part  with  her  more  than 
sister. 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Laury,"  shewould  sob, 
"  don't  be  disappointed,  but  I  feel  as  if  I  never  could 
go  through  with  it.  To  part  with  Rita — never  to  see 
Rita  again — Oh  !  my  heart  will  break." 

"  But,  my  darling,  what  makes  you  fancy  you  will 
never  see  her  again  ?  Y'our  cousin  will  come  and  stay 
with  us,  of  course,  at  least  I  sincerely  hope  she  will, 
as  soon  as  ever  we  return  to  Loudon.  And  then  my 
bird  can  have  her  all  to  herself,  as  much  as  ever  she 
likes,  whilst  I  am  working  in  my  study,  or  attending 
to  business  out  of  doors." 

"•But  Rita  says  no  !  She  says  she  cannot  come — 
that  father  will  not  spare  her — and  we  shall  have 
each  other,  and  will  not  want  her  !  But  I  do  want 
her,  Laury — you  won't  be  vexed  with  me  for  saying 
so,  will  you  ? — and  I  always  shall  want  her  to  my  very 
life's  end,  for  she  has  been  the  best  and  the  dearest, 
and  the  sweetest  sister  that  ever  a  girl  had. 

"  My  own  love,  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  do  so, 
I  should  love  you  less  if  Ithought  you  could  ever  for- 
get what  your  cousin  has  been  to  you.  She  has  been 
mother,  and  elder  sister,  and  friend,  all  in  one.  She 
was  the  first  who  praised  you  to  me.  As  long  as  I 
live  and  love  you,  Margarita,  I  can  never  forget  the 
teims  in  which  she  spoke  of  you  to  me,  nor  cease  to 
be  grateful  to  her  for  them." 

"  Dear,  sweet  Rita  !  How  shall  I  ever  say  good- 
bye to  her  ?'' 

"  Do  not  say  '  good-bye.'  Kiss  her  for  your  hus- 
band and  yourself,  and  bid  her  pack  up  her  box  to 
be  ready  to  meet  us  on  our  return  to  town." 

It  was  a  very  plain  and  unpretentious  wedding, 
but  in  other  respects,  much  like  ceremonies  of  the 
same  description.  Neither  bride  nor  bridegroom 
looked  their  best—  they  never  do — but  they  went 
through  their  parts  without  a  blunder,  and  were  too 
much  excited  to  think  of  anything  excepting  how 
glad  they  should  be  when  it  was  all  over.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  substantial  breakfast  in  the  dining  hall  of 
the  old  farmhouse,  at  which  Laurence  Fane  first  ex- 
erted his  marital  authority  by  insisting  on  his  wife 
eating  a  good  meal  before  they  started.  He  intended 
taking  her  to  Clifton  for  a  fortnight  before  they  re- 
turned to  town,  and  had  no  wish  to  have  her  ill 
from  fasting  as  well  as  crying  before  they  got  to  the 
end  of  their  journey.  So  he  behaved  in  most  un- 
loverlike  fashion  by  piling  her  plate  with  cold  chicken 
and  pigeon  pie,  and  refusing  to  let  her  stir  until  she 
had  done  what  her  appetite  really  prompted  her  to 
do,  and  kept  her  down  in  her  seat  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  by  talking  of  subjects  in  which  he 
knew  she  would  be  interested. 

"  VVhei-e  is  your  cousin  /"  he  whispered,  after  a 
while.  "  I  have  a  little  present  which  I  have  been 
vainly  trying  to  find  an  opportunity  to  give  her  in." 

"Have  you?"  exclaimed  Daisy,  with  sparkling 
eyes.    "  How  good  of  you,  Laury.    What  is  it  ?" 

He  drew  a  morocco  case  from  his  coat  pocket,  and, 
opening  it,  showed  her  a  brooch,  earrings,  and  locket, 
in  chased  gold. 

"Like  mine  !"  said  Daisy,  clasping  her  hands. 
"  How  pleased  she  will  be." 

'■  They're  not  so  good  as  yours  Margarita  ;  the 
best  of  all  that  I  ever  have  now  will  be  my  wife's, 
but  I  think  they  are  pretty.  WUl  you  give  them  to 
her  ?    They  are  from  both  of  us,  remember  !' ' 

"Oh  !  you  darhng,  and  how  kind  of  you,"  she  ex- 
claimed, excitedly.  "Yes,  let  me  give  them.  How 
delighted  she  will  be.    May  I  go  now  Laury  ?" 

"  I  think  you  may.  It  is  almost  time  to  change 
your  dress." 

"  But  where  is  Rita  ?  She  has  moved  from  her 
place;  why  did't  she  wait  for  me  ?" 

"  I  think  perhaps  she  has  gone  to  your  room  to 
prepare  your  travelling  things.  Go  to  her,  love. 
Wlien  the  other  women  see  you  rise,  they  will  rise 
too.    They  are  waiting  for  you  to  give  the  signal." 

The  bride  did  as  she  was  desired,  and  with  her 
usual  impetuosity  reached  the  door  first,  and  sprung 
up  the  staircase  to  her  cousin's  room.  The  scream 
which  resounded  through  the  house  as  soon  as  she  had 
gained  it  told  the  men  in  the  breakfast-room  that 
something  was  the  matter, 

"  Good  Heavens  !  Margarita's  voice,"  cried  Fane 
as  he  dashed  upstairs  after  her. 

He  found  her  kneeling  in  her  bridal  dress  on  the 


floor  of  the  bedchamber,  supporting  her  cousin's  head 
upon  her  knee.    Margarita  Hay  had  fainted. 

"  Is  she  dead  ?  Is  she  dead  ?"  screamed  all  the 
women  together. 

"  No  !  No  !  of  course  not,"  said  Laurence  Fane. 
"  She  is  in  a  swoon  ;  thank  God  it  is  no  worse. 
Standby,  ladies,  if  you  please.  Open  that  window; 
give  her  all  the  air  you  can,  and  I  will  fetch  some 
cold  water." 

He  ran  downstairs  again,  quieted  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  farmer  and  his  son,  delivered  Miss  Hay 
over  to  the  care  of  the  oldest  female  servant  in  t'ae 
establishment,  and  tried  to  wait  patiently  for  the  re- 
appearance of  his  wife. 

She  came  at  last,  dressed  for  her  journey,  but  with 
very  red  eyes  and  a  look  of  disquietude. 

"  Rita  is  better,"  she  said  in  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries, "  but  she  is  not  well  enough  to  come  down 
stairs  yet.  She  likes  the  present,  Laury  ;  she  sent 
you  her  kindest  thanks.  But,  oh  !  how  I  wish  I 
hadn't  to  leave  her  when  she  is  so  ill." 

"  Come  on,  Daisy,  and  don't  make  a  fuss  about  no- 
thing," said  her  brother  sharply.  "  Rita  will  be  well 
again  by  tea  time.    She  is  only  over  tired." 

The  boxes  and  portmanteaus  were  waiting  in  the 
hall,  the  hired  carriage  that  was  to  take  them  to 
Taunton  at  the  door.  George  knew  his  sister's  sen- 
sibilities, and  the  best  way  to  treat  them.  He  felt 
for  Laurence  Fane,  and  did  not  see  why  the  pleasure 
of  his  wedding  journey  should  be  disturbed  for  such 
a  trifle. 

"  She'll  be  as  right  as  a  trivet  by  to-morrow  morn 
ing,"  he  repeated  cheerily,  as  he  hastened  the  move- 
ments of  the  servants,  and  shut  the  carriage 
door  upon  the  newly-married  couple.  "  Good-bye, 
Daisy.  God  bless  you  old  fellow.  Let  us  know  you 
arrive  safe.  I'll  write  about  Margarita  to-morrow. 
All  right,  coachman.  Drive  on."  and  Maple  Farm 
was  left  behind  them,  almost  before  they  knew  they 
were  off.  Naturally  the  first  thing  Laurence  did 
was  to  pull  down  the  blinds,  the  next  to  take  his  wife 
into  his  arms,  and  kiss  her  five  minutes  without 
stopping. 

"  You're  my  very,  very  own  now,  darhng,"  ha 
said,  "  and  no  one  can  ever  take  my  wife  away  from 
me  again." 

She  responded  to  his  embraces  and  crept  up  closa 
to  his  side,  but  her  thoughts  were  left  behind  her. 

"  Do  you  think  Rita  will  be  as  '  right  as  a  trivet,' 
by  to-morrow  morning  ?"  she  inquired  anxiously. 
"  Isn't  it  very  dangerous  to  faint  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  so.  Has  she  never  fainted  be- 
fore ?" 

"  Never  !  nor  I  either.  We  have  never  fainted  in 
our  lives." 

"  That  is  strange.  She  must  have  over  exerted 
herself  as  George  said,  about  the  breakfast.  Depend 
upon  it,  darling,  she  will  be  as  well  as  ever  in  an  hour 
or  two. 

"  Oh  !  I  hope  she  will,"  said  Daisy,  wistfully. 

"Y'ou  mustn't  think  of  it  now,  Margarita.  You 
must  think  of  nothing  to-day  but  my  great  love  for 
you,  and  how  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  for  coming  to  make  the  sunshine  of  my  life. 
You  love  me,  too,  my  angel,  do  you  not  ?  Say  so, 
Margarita,  my  wife !" 

"  I  love  you  the  best  in  all  the  world,  Laury,"  she 
answered  slowly.  "  I  love  you  so  much  that  some- 
times I  wonder  where  all  my  love  comes  from  ;  but, 
oh  !  I  do  so  wish" — with  a  long  drawn  sigh — "  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  great  happiness,  I  can't  help  wishing 
that  Rita  had  not  fainted  !' ' 

(To  be  Continued.) 


A  Bund  Machinist. — Laura  Bridgeman  is  a  blind 
and  deaf  mute,  who  works  a  Wheeler  and  Wilson's 
sewing  machine  at  the  institution  for  the  bUnd, 
Boston,  United  States.  A  writer  says  :•. — "  Mrs. 
Moulton,  the  matron  of  the  establishment,  took  me 
into  an  apartment  where  I  saw  a  young  lady,  totally 
blind,  stitching  a  hem  on  bleached  cotton  cloth  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  hemmer,  or  even  guage  to  guide  the 
work,  and  it  was  done  with  an  evenness  and  nicety 
of  stitch  which  would  challenge  the  ability  of  many 
who  have  eyes  to  see.  She  had  only  practiced  on  the 
machine  about  two  months,  with  lessons  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  daily.  With  no  sense  in  per- 
fection but  touch,  at  the  end  of  sis  lessons  she  could 
thread  the  needle  of  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson's  ma- 
chine, and  do  common  stitching  well,  and  is  now  an 
expert  operator." 

Perambulaiqhs.-^P.  Ledwidge,  manufacturer.  No,  33 
AmienB-street.  and  32  Lower  Ormond-quay.  N.B. — Repair* 
promptly  executed,  l^iSi 
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A    LEGEND    OF  HOLLY 
GRANGE. 

BY  "W.  0.  HEPEURIT. 

CHAPTER  L 

THJS  LEGESTD. 

It  was  the  briglitest  room  in  the  house.  Its  aspect 
Bouth  by  east ;  its  position  on  the  second  story  of  a 
picturesque  building  with  pointed  gables  and  curi- 
riously  twised  nondescript  chimneys,  which  could  not 
with  propriety  be  classed  under  any  ortodox  style  of 
irchiteoture.  Early  in  his  daily  march  westwards 
ihe  sun  kissed  the  windows  and  flooded  its  every 
nook  and  cranny  with  his  light,  leaving  suificieut 
brightness  to  last  it  the  whole  day.  It  was  a  bed- 
room, fitted  up  with  all  modern  means  and  appli- 
ances for  nocturnal  comfort.  The  bed,  not  a  ghostly- 
looking,  heavily-draped  four-poster,  but  an  elegant, 
Frenchified  half-tester,  with  pink  silky  curtains  ; 
the  furniture  of  "  birds'-eye"  maple  ;  the  paper, 
white  satin  ;  the  carpet,  Brussels,  of  elegant  design, 
worked  out  in  bright  colours  representing  roses  and 
lilies  ;  while  on  i.ta  walls  were  hung  a  few-  choice  en- 
graTinp;3  and  chromes  in  light  gilt  frames,  the  sub- 
jects pleasant  landscapes  and  ecenes  from  Shake- 
speare, Spenser's  "Faerie  Queen,"  and  the  "  Comus" 
of  Milton. 

It  was  just  the  sort  of  room  that  one  would  choose 
13  a  sleeping  place  who  desired  refreshing  slumbers 
tad  the  luxury  of  bright  and  pleasant  dreams.  Be- 
neath it  was  just  the  sort  of  room  in  which  such 
blessings  were  hkely  to  be  found.  To  have  associated 
the  idea  of  a  ghost  with  such  a  room  would  have 
been  as  absurd  as  to  associate  the  idea  of  thaw  with 
Zembla ;  and  those  midnight  hags  and  harridans 
which  haunt  the  sleep  of  mortals  in  the  shape  of 
nightmares,  cramps,  and  nervous  spasms  might  be 
supposed  to  shun  it  as  the  devD  shuns  holy  water. 

The  minor  calamities  of  life — tic,  tooth-ache,  petty 
iealouiy,  and  mean  envy — might  indeed  have  invaded 
Buch  a  room,  and  chased  sleep  from  the  eyes  and 
Jumber  from  the  eyelids  of  its  occupants  ;  but  pro- 
dded always  that  the  conscience  was  in  a  sound 
condition  and  the  health  good,  the  room  was  just 
the  sort  of  refuge  where  the  more  serious  troubles 
that  licsh  is  heir  to  might  be  borne  with  the  fortitude 
of  a  hero  and  the  patience  of  a  philosopher. 

Bright  as  the  room  was,  however,  and  suggestive 
as  all  its  appointments  were  of  comfort,  even  to  a 
Baperlative  estect,  there  was  not  au  inmate  of  Holly 
Grange,  from  Squire  Bertram  downwards,  who  would 
have  passed  a  night  in  it. 

It  had  an  evil  reputation,  and  although  no  one  had 
ever  Etm  or  heard  anything  within  the  compasi  o£ 
its  four  walls  eun'espondiug  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
the  reputation  it  enjoyed,  it  v/as  an  article  of  faith 
with  every  member  of  the  Grange  household  that 
there  was  something  male.ficent  about  the  room, 
v.'hich.  might  at  any  moment  make  itself  visible  to 
the  eye  or  audible  to  the  ear. 

The  existence  of  ghosts,  as  is  well-known  to  all 
who  are  deeply  read  in  their  histoiy,  rests  upon  the 
Btrongest  of  all  evidence — viz.,  circumstantial.  Fev/ 
people  have  had  the  distinguished  privilege  of  seeing 
one,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  rather  say  that  the  fact  of 
their  visual  manifeitation  is  attested  mainly  by  the 
testimony  of  persons  who  have  known  persons,  who 
have  known  other  persofis  whose  friends  have  seen 
ghosts. 

one  of  this  present,  or,  indeed,  of  the  past 
.generation,  "nai  seen  the  ghost  of  Kol:y  Gmnge  ;  but 
then  traditio  n  not  oiAy  vouched  for  its  existence,  but 
was  able  to  name  sundry  of  the  Bertram  ancestors, 


mala  and  female,  and  their  dependents,  who  had  ac- 
tually Been  it, 

There  was  Reginald  Bertram,  for  instance  (tempo 
Charles  11. ),  who.  after  three  days'  and  three  nights' 
feasting  in  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
Restoration,  siw  the  ghost,  and  never  recovered  from 
the  shock  which  its  appearance  gave  him. 

There  was  Criselda  Bertrain,  a  maiden  lady  of 
the  family  of  the  same  period,  who  had  lost  her 
heart  to  one  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides,  and  who  lost 
her  youth  and  good  looks  before  she  had  a  chanoo 
of  making  a  second  and  more  complete  conquest. 
She  also  encountered  the  ghost  on  one  occasion 
after  nightfall,  and  after  pining  away  to  a  thadow 
became  a  shade. 

In  times  mora  recent,  tha  ghost  of  the  crimson 
bedroom,  as  the  apartment  was  called,  had  been 
seen,  according  to  the  same  authority,  which  was 
the  warrant  for  its  having  appeared  to  the  stout 
Reginald  and  the  fair  Griselda  ;  and  the  number  of 
female  retaiiisrs,  who  had  been  almost  scared  out  of 
their  wits,  and  the  number  of  brittle  ornaments 
with  which  the  mantelpiece  and  dressing-tables  of 
the  chamber  had  been  adorned,  which  had  been 
smached  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  ghost, 
was  weil-nigh  legion. 

In  short,  the  ghost  was  as  well  authenticated  as 
any  gliost  which  ever  gave  dignity  to  a  family  and 
interest  to  a  family  mansion,  and  its  origin  was 
the  following  ; — 

In  the  good  days  of  good  Queen  Bess,  the  Ber- 
tram who  at  that  period  was  Lord  of  KoUy  Grange, 
was  a  widov\'er  who  had  an  only  daughter  endowed 
with  the  winsome  beauty  of  the  mother,  who  had 
died  in  giving  her  birth, — and  the  high  spirit 
and  obstinacy  of  her  father,  qualities  which  have 
always  been  conspicuous  in  the  Bertrams  of 
Holly  Grange.  Those  were  the  days  in  which 
fatheiM  ruled  their  households  t.  ith  rods  of  iron, 
and  when  thsy  esercii)ed  the  prerogative  by  divine 
right  of  choosing  suitable  husbands  for  their 
daughters.  The  husband  selected  for  Ethel  Ber- 
tram by  her  father  i\'as  the  eldest  son  of  his  neigh- 
bour, Sir  John  Percy,  of  Chevy  H:ill ;  but  iu  the 
meantime  the  lady  had  'cho.?en  a  husbiiud  for  her- 
self— at  all  events  a  lover  whom  she  hoped  one  day 
would  be  her  hutband — and  rega'rded  tha  choice  of 
her  father  with  a  special  aversion.  Her  father, 
who  adhered  to  the  old  faith,  swore  by  every  saint 
iu  the  calendar  that  she  should  marry  the  man 
whom  he  had  selected  as  his  son-in-law;  while  Ethel, 
although  she  did  not  swear,  was  equally  determined, 
not  ouly  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  young  Percy, 
but,  in  spite  of  her  father,  to  bestow  her  hand  on  the 
gallant  who  hud  won  her  heart. 

Firm  as  fate  in  his  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time 
desirous  of  putting  au  end  to  a  coutiict  of  wiil  which 
was  not  pleasant.  Squire  Bertram  fixed  the  day  for 
his  daughter's  marriage,  gave  iAstructions  to  her 
maidens  to  prepare  ouitable  bridal  gear  for  theu-  mis- 
tress, and  to  the  officials  of  the  kitchen,  the  buttery 
and  the  cellar  to  provide  .men  us  for  festivities  v/orihy 
of  the  occasion.  Ethel  saw  the  preparations  pro- 
ceeding, and  found  means  of  communicating  with 
her  lover,  a  young  gjntleinan  who  had  served  under 
Howard,  the  great  admiral,  infoi-ming  him  of  what 
was  afoot.  The  eve  of  the  day  on  v/hich  Ethel  was 
to  be  led  au  unwilling  sacrifice  to  the  altar  had  come. 
She  had  tried  on  the  bridal  robe  at  her  father's  de- 
sire, who  now,  confident  that  he  was  to  have  his  own 
way,  loaded  her  with  care&ses  and  called  her  by  all 
the  endearing  and  pet  names  he  could  think  of. 
Ethel  responded  to  his  eudeaimcnts  in  a  d;>ughterly 
tcishion  which  quite  charmed  him,  because  she  knew 
that  althou.gh  the  altar  might  be  adorned  for  the  sa- 


crifice, the  victim  would  not  be  there.  The  crimson, 
bedroom  was  Ethel's  sleeping  apaitment,  and  aU 
midnight  her  sailor  lover  would  mount  to  the  win- 
dow of  that  room  by  means  of  a  rope  ladder,  and 
bear  her  away  from  the  man  the  hated,  to  .mother 
altar,  which  would  be  ready  not  far  distant  frora 
Holly  Gi.in_'e,  at  which  she  would  be  made  a  wifa 
before  her  llight  had  been  noticed.  A'/hea  the  house- 
hold was  hushed  in  sleep,  and  the  tiring  woman  of 
Ethel  was  dreaming  of  tha  Squire's  chief  serving  man, 
Ethel  left  h=r  couch,  and  proceeded  to  attire  herself 
in  the  robe  which  had  been  prepared  to  grace  her 
nuptials  with  young  Percy.  The  eipected  hour  came, 
and  the  man  came  with  it.  The  ladder  was  boou 
fixed,  and  the  sailor  with  trained  foot  ascended  its 
steps,  and  in  a  moment  Ethel,  iu  all  her  beauty,  its 
radiance  heightened  by  the  dress  she  wore,  was  in  'nil 
arms.  But  who  is  he  who,  with  foot  as  hght  as  that 
of  the  sailor  lover,  ascends  the  steps  which  had  ju;Lt 
borne  the  latter  to  the  arms  of  his  mistre;;3  ?  A1k«  | 
for  true  love  !  it  is  young  Percy,  who,  in  returning 
home  from  a  party  of  bachelor  friends  with  whom  ha 
had  been  spending  the  last  night  of  his  bachelorhood 
saw,  recognised,  and  followed  his  rival.  In  the  costacy 
of  their  meeting,  the  lovers  did  not  at  once  perceiv3 
the  intruder  upon  their  bliss,  and  were  only  mr.da 
aware  of  his  presence  by  an  imprecation  and  tha 
sadden  gleam  of  a  sword  blade,  which,  though  ia> 
tended  only  for  the  rival,  was  directed  by  a  blow  to 
furious  that  it  passed  through  him,  and  tran^fiz^d 
the  lady,  tho  result  in  'ooth  cases  bcii^g  instandy 
fataL 

Since  the  «nactment  of  thxit  tragedy  tha  ghost  of 
the  slain  bride,  at  uncertainly  recurring  interrala, 
had  haunted  the  scene  where  it  was  enacted. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  the  crimson  bedroom.  Such, 
the  origin  of  the  ghost  of  Eolly  Grange,  which,  el- 
though  at  the  time  at  which  the  Grange  and  its  in- 
mates are  introduced  to  the  reader,  it  had  dwindled 
down  almost  to  the  ghost  of  a  ghost,  was  still  s-iin- 
ciently  jialDabio  to  keep  the  room  taaantless  at  night, 
except  when  tho  exigencies  of  t'ne  househo'id  made  it 
necessary  to  subjcet  a  stranger  to  the  risks  of  a 
Bpiiitual  viiitatioa.  The  room  was  the  dim,: on  bed- 
room  no  longer,  it  having,  -been  modernised  and 
brightened  up  to  such  a  degree  that  the  spirit  wcnld 
not  have  recognised  its  mortal  habitation,  were  nos 
spuits  cognisant  of  everythi:.g  that  goes  on  in  thf 
world. 

Of  course  the  ghost  had  a  purpose  bo  serve — qj , 
hona  fids  old-fashioned  ghosts  had — and  it  seemai 
to  be  that  of  warning,  as  it  had  been  noticed  that  ita 
appearance  had  always  preceded  soma  imporciat 
event  in  the  history  of  the  family,  eithsr  for  good  oi 
evil. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  GUrST  A2>"D  Txli:  S.03il. 

Squire  Eertram — I  refer  to  the  Squu-e  who  was 
lord  of  the  Grange  at  the  period  to  which  my  story 
relates — hke  his  progenitor  in  the  days  of  good  Queea 
Bess,  was  a  widower,  and  had  one  daughter,  who 
had  consulted  her  own  taste  in  the  selection  of  a 
husband. 

While  enjoying  a  seiison  in  London,  under  tha 
chaperoneship  of  a  maiden  aunt,  her  father's  sister, 
Edith  Bertram  had  been  wooed  and  won  by  a  young 
gentleman  suita'olo  in  all  respects,  so  fai"  as  bhthand 
fortune  were  concerned,  for  a  lady  of  her  position  and 
prospects.  The  Squire  was  duly  informed  of  the 
prospect  of  becoming  a  father-in-law  by  his  sister, 
who  at  the  same  time  asked  his  consent  on  behalf  of 
the  youug  geuilemai;,  not,  however,  before  that  of 
the  young  lady  had  been  secuied. 

The  answer  to  this  was  a  flat  aud  absolute  reftuai 
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of  his  consent  to  anything  of  the  kind,  and  a  pe- 
fdoiptory  coramcind  to  bia  dxiughLer  to  quit  London 
at  once,  and  return  to  Holly  Grunge. 

Hia  sister,  who  had  a  spica  of  the  family  obsti- 
nacy, replied  that  he  was  stiindicj  between  his  daugh- 
ter J^nd  her  happiness,  and  that  she  could  not  think 
of  permitting  her  niece  to  leave  town  when  the  sea- 
loa  was  ju.st  getting  to  its  best. 

The  Squire  v.-rote  back  that  he  knew  much  better 
than  she  did  what  was  best  for  his  daughter's  happi- 
Deso  ;  that  he  would  thank  his  sister  to  mind  her 
own  business  ;  ai;d  that,  akhciigh  he  would  sooner 
Eec  London  at  the  bottomless  pit  than  pay  it  a  viiit 
for  any  piii-pose  whatever,  ho  would  send  the  pariah 
constable  for  his  daughter  if  che  was  not  sent  home 
et  on-ee. 

The  reply  to  this  was  that  he  was  a  headstrong  and 
obstinate  fool,  that  his  correspondent  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  the  marriage,  and  that  her  niece  had,  on 
her  recommendation,  accepted  the  ofier  of  her  young 
friend,  never  dreaming  that  her  father  could  be  so 
fcbsurd  as  to  have  any  objection. 

This  information  naturally  aggravated  the  fury  of 
the  Squire,  who,  in  replying  to  his  sifter,  uaed  lan- 
guage a  great  deal  more  forcible  than  polite,  ending 
by  declaring  that  if  the  marriage  proceeded  he  would 
never  see  bis  daughter. 

Perhaps  Edith  Bertram  would  not  have  consented 
to  tha  marriiiga  without  at  least  making  a  per=on;il 
iippe;il  to  her  fatiier  for  hi<i  concurrence,  had  she 
knoim  how  stronjdj'  he  was  opposed  to  it  ;  but  her 
aunt  did  not  ihiuk  it  necelisary  to  read  to  hor  the 
eariro  correspondence  which  passed  between  her 
'brother  and  herself  ou  the  subject. 

Believing  that  she^  would  be  able  by  some  means 
to  accompliih  the  object  on  which  she  had  sot  her 
hc;irt,  she  led  her  niece  to  understand  that  her 
father's  opposition  was  moro  simulated  than  real  ; 
an  undorstaudiug  which  received  soma  colouring  of 
likelihood  from  the  tone  of  the  Squire's  letters  to 
Edith,  which  had  nothing  of  the  bittsrnesa  that  cha- 
racterised his  answers  to  his  sister. 

I  don't  espi-eas  any  opinion  on  the  part  played  by 
ths  aunt  ;  I  contine  myself  to  the  siniplo  statement 
of  the  fact  that  the  lady  did  evei-ything  iu  her  power 
to  facilitate  vhe  marri;>ge  of  the  young  people,  partly 
because  she  loved  thcui  and  partly  because  she  took 
<i  mischievous  delight  iu  vexing  hor  brother,  of  whom 
shj  was  entirely  independent,  having  an  ample  for- 
tune of  her  own,  which  she  intended  to  leave  wholly 
to  her  niece. 

Perhaps  the  lovers  may  bs  excused  for  having 
fallen  in  with  the  views  .  of  their  JJcutor.  At  all 
events,  they  were  married  one  morning  in  a  fashion- 
able church,  the  father  of  the  brido  being  ignorant  of 
the  fact  until  the  following  day,  when  he  i-eceived  a 
lettfer  in  thoir  joint  hands  craving  his  forgiveness  and 
blessing.  ■ 

To  this  appeal  there  was  no  response,  good,  bad,  or 
indifiarent,  much  to  the  grief  of  the  newly-made  wife, 
who  loved  her  father  dearly,  and  would  have  dono 
anything  to  please  him,  short  of  rejecting  the  man 
Kho  h;.d  gained  her  heart. 

'■  Don't  fret,  my  dear,"  said  her  aunt  ;  "  I  know 
tay  brother  better  than  you  do  ;  and  although  he 
may  oulk  for  a  time,  he'll  come  round  at  last,  when 
ho  sees  he  aiii't  make  better  of  it." 

iieveral  months  had  passed,  and  he  had  not 
"  come  round,"  remaining  rigidly  silent  to  the  many 
letters  his  daughter  sent  him,  full  of  aliection,  con- 
trition, and  wifely  praise  of  her  husband,  who  was 
the  best,  the  bravest,  the  kindest,  and  the  truest  of 
men. 

Perhaps  had  the  lady  not  sued  so  very  humbly  for 
forgiveness,  and  prayed  so  earnestly  for  r^icon- 
Ciii;ition,  her  father  mi-^ht  not  have  stood  out  so  long 
against  the  ii.ipulse  v.-hiuh  frequently  seized  liini  of 
bidding  her  return  and  jiaitake  of  the  fatted  calf, 
which,  in  the  loneliness  of  the  Orange,  he  sometimes 
kiilsd  in  imagination  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
prodigal. 

One  morning,  a  -week  before  Christmas  in  the  year 
18— 6,  while  engaged  iu  fortifying  his  body  with  ham 
and  eggs,  corned  beef,  hjarcy  home-made  bread,  and 
fragiaut  Mocha,  h 3' received  a  letter  from  a  filend 
he  had  not  sc-ea  for  years,  and  from  whom  he  lir-d 
not  heard  for  a  considerable  period.  Breaking  the 
seal,  aad  hoping  as  lae  did  so  tlj^tt  the  letter  misht 


contain  an  intimation  that  his  ccJTespondent  had  at 
last  resolved  ou  paying  him  a  visit,  of  which  there 
had  been  a  promise  of  long  standing,  he  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'•  Dear  EEaxuAii — I  have  only  time  to  write  a 
line,  to  inform  you  that  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine  is 
to  be  in  your  neighbourhood  for  a  short  time  on  some 
business  connected  with  a  family  lawsuit,  he  having 
just  ascertained  that  there  is  a  person  resident  near 
the  village  of  Scardale,  which  I  understand  is  on  or 
near  your  property,  who  can  give  him  some  important 
inform.ition, 

"  I  have  long  intended  to  visit  Holly  Grange  and 
subject  your  hospitality  to  the  severest  task  which 
the  time  at  my  command  would  enable  me  to  in- 
flict ;  but  in  the  meantime  I  cannot  carry  my  inten- 
tion into  efi'ect. 

'•  Presuming  on  our  former  friendship,  however,  I 
venture  to  ask  you  to  give  my  friend  the  advantage 
of  a  few  rays  from  the  light  of  your  countenance  while 
he  is  in  your  neighbourhood. 

"  At  my  request  he  v/ill  call  at  the  Grange,  and  you 
will  find  him  a  capital  fellow,  with  his  head  screwed 
rightly  upon  his  shoulders,  and  with  a  proper  respect 
for  those  institutions  of  the  country  which  are  so 
highly  prized  by  yourself. 

■■  Dily  friend  willjba  at  Scardale  by  a  late  train  to- 
morrow night,  and  will  call  upon  you  early  nest  day, 
w'heu  I. hope  you  will  be  at  leisure  to  receive  him. 
With  best  respects  to  your  fair  daughter,  of  whom  I 
have  a  bright  remembrance,  and  with  all  good  wishes 
to  yourself, 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Bartram, 

"  ilost  faithfully  yours, 

"  John  Sinclaik. 
"P.S. — I  almost  forgot  to  say  that  my  friend  bears 
the  same  name  as  myself,  although  -we  are  not  re- 
lated by  blood. 

"J.  S." 

"  A  frie«d  of  Sinclair's  coming  to  Scardale,"  mut- 
tered the  Squire,  when  h^  had  read  the  letter.  "  He 
must  come  home  here,  they'd  kill  him  in  three  days  at 
the  '  Dragon's  Head.'vafch  damp  beds  and  bad  wine." 

He  rang  the  bell,  which  was  answered  not  by  a 
fot.taian,  but  by  a  middle-aged  female,  dressed  with 
all  tiie  ueatnQss  and  somewhat  of  the  primness  of  a 
Quaker,  in  a  grey  stuff  dress,  wearing  on  her  head  a 
tap  white  as  the  driven  snow,  which,  with  its  neat 
frill,  served  as  the  framework  for  a  face  of  much 
shrewdness,  with  a  complexion  as  fresh  as  mountain 
dew,  and  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  which  had  still  the  light 
and  sparkle  of  youth  in  them,  although  their  owner 
had  passed  her  .gi'and  climacteric.  This  was  the 
Squire's  housekeeper,  who  had  risen  to  that  respon- 
sible position  from  the  humble  post  of  scullery-maid, 
and  her  rule  in  the  household,  in  virtue  of  her  long 
service  and  incorruptible  lidelity,  was  supreme, 

Christened  Elizabeth  Brown,  she  was  always 
addres.sed  by  the  Squire  as  ■'  Betty,"  and  when  it  is 
added  that  she  was  a  Scotchwoman,  enough  has  been 
said  to  serve  as  her  introduction  to  the  reader. 

"Betty,"  said  the  Squire,  "we  are  to  have  a 
stranger  ut  the  Grange.  Can  we  put  him  up,  do  you 
think  ?" 

"  Weell,  sir,  that  depends  upon  the  sort  of  stranger 
he  is.  \ie  hue  plenty  to  gie  him  to  eat  and  drink, 
but  we're  gey  sair  fashed  for  beds,  as  ye  ken,  sir, 
sin'  wc  gaeup  keepin'  company.  When  do  ye  expect 
him  ;" 

'•To-night,  Betty." 

"  The  nicht !  That's  soon.  There's  nae  room  fit 
for  sleepiu'  ia  e.\cept  it  be  ya'r  ain,  an'  the  ret 
shaumer,  but  ye  ken,  sir,  it  wae  scarcely  da  to  put  a 
stranner  there  for  fearo'  what  micht  hap  pin'." 

'■  Couldn't  vou  get  another  room  ready  before 
night,  Betty 

'■  That's  clean  out  o'  the  question,  sir.  There's 
only  the  West-room  and  the  east-room,  an'  the  chemly 
o'ithe  ane  is  packed  fau  o'  caws'  nests,  an'  a  fire  '11  no 
gang  in'  t  until  it's  cleaned,  au'  there's  no  time  for 
that,  on  sic  ahoit  notice,  an'  in  the  ither  the  bed's 
down  an'  the  carpets  are  up,  and  us  the  fruit-room 
was  fou  I  let-  the  gardener  hue  the  use  o't  to  store 
some  bakin'  apples  iu.  Tiiere's  Miss  Edith's  room, 
nae  doubt,  but  I  could  ua  think  of  puttin'  a  stranger 
there." 

At  the  mention  of  his  daughter's  name  the  old 
man  winced. 

"  There  was  no  cause  to  mention  her,"  he  said,  in  a 
gruff  voice. 

■■  'An'  what  for  no,  sir  ?  she's  your  ain  flesh  an' 
bluid,  an  although  I  hae  aye  held  that  she  did  wrang 
in  makin'  what  was  little  better  than  a  rin-awa 
marriage,  I  camia  forget  that  she  13  little  raoie  thai) . 


a  bairn,  a?)  nae  ane  shall  use  her  bit  room  wi'  mywull 
till  Shr;  comes  back  till 't  hei-sel'." 

"Who  tna  deuce  is  talking  about  using  hor  room, 
as  you  call  it  ?  But  w'nere  are  we  to  put  the  sti  anger?"' 

"  There's  only  one  place  to  put  him  in.  He  must 
sleep  in  the  red  chamber,  an'  take  his  chance, 
unless  ye  gang  there  yourselj  and  let  hin  has  youc; 
room." 

"  You  know  I  can't  do  that.  I  hate  strange 
beds  ;  and,  after  all,  why  should  he  not  sleep  in 
the  red  room  ?  It  is  the  best  room  in  the  house. 
He  knows  nothing  of  the  story  connected  with  it^^ 
and,  although  he  did,  he  has  more  sense  I  dare  say, 
than  believe  it.  We  must  put  him  there,  Betty, 
since  there  is  no  other  palace  ;  so  you  had  better  geb 
it  ready." 

"  It's  aye  ready,  sir,  at  least  so  far  as  fires  and  air« 
ing  can  make  it  ;  but  should  he  see  anything,  sir,  it 
would  gie  an  ill  name  to  the  house." 

"He  and  the  house  n^ust  tiik-  their  chance,  Betty.' 
It  will  be  late  before  h,e  arrives,  and,  as  he  will  have  a 
long  journey,  fatigue  and  a  good  supper  will  make  him 
sleep  as  sound  as  a  top." 

It  was  thus  arranged  that  the  stranger,  the  friend 
of  the  Squire's  friend,  should  sleep  in  the  haunted 
room  ;  and  although  Mrs.  Browne  had  said  it  was 

always  ready,"  which  was,  indeed,  the  truth,  she 
proceeded  at  once  to  give  directions  to  one  of  her 
helps  to  give  it  a  fresh  overhauling. 

Holly  Grange  had  at  one  period  been  famed  for  its, 
hospitality,  and  although  the  Squire  had  not  been  iw 
the  habit  of  seeing  much  cozppany  since  the  death  of! 
his  wife,  the  instinct  of  hospitality  was  still  strong 
within  him. 

He  resolved  that  the  friend  of  his  friend  should 
not  be  subjected  to  the  risks  incident  to  damj 
sheets  and  bad  wine  at  the  "  Dragon's  Head" — a 
hosteli-y  not  much  frequented  by  travellers  sincg 
the  era  of  railways — even  for  a  single  night ;  and 
accordingly,  after  an  early  dinner,  he  drove  ovei 
to  Scardale  to  wait  the  train  by  which  the  strange* 
would  be  likely  to  arrive,  and  take  possession  of  him 
at  once. 

"  I've  come  to  steal  a  customer  from  you,  Thomp» 
son,"  he  said  to  the  landlord  of  the  Dragon's  Head, 
while  he  waited  for  the  train  in  the  private  parlour, 
to  which  he  had  been  shown  out  of  respect  for  bis 
squirearchal  dignity  ;  and  then  he  told  him  of  the 
expected  visitor,  directing  that  he  should  be  shown 
in  the  moment  he  arrived.  "I'll  see  that  you  lose 
nothing  by  the  theft,  Thompson  ;  but  the  fact  is  he'.i 
a  friend  of  a  very  old  friend  of  my  own,  and  I  want  him 
to  be  with  me  during  his  stay  in  the  neigbourhood." 

"All  right,  your  honour,"  the  landlord  repUed. 
"  He'll  be  more  comfortabler  at  the  Grange  than  at 
the  Dragon.  We  does  our  best,  sir,  missus  and  me  j 
but  times  is  changed  by  them  railroads,  and  the 
Dragon  is  not  wot  it  used  to  were." 

While  waiting  for  his  guest,  the  Squire  thought  ol 
his  friend's  letter,  as  indeed  he  had  done  more  than 
once  during  the  day,  more  especially  that  passage  in 
it  which  referred  to  his  daughter. 

"  Ho  does  not  know  that  she  has  left  me,"  he 
thought,  and  aa  his  mind  dwelt  upon  the  subject 
his  anger  was  rekindled  afresh  against  the  young 
lady  and  his  sister,  to  whom  he  attributed^ the  rebel- 
lion of  his  child  and  the  consequent  imposition  of  a 
son-in-law  upon  himself,  whom  he  did  not  like.  Not 
that  this  dislike  was  grounded  upon  any  intelligent 
reason  ;  it  was  the  kind  of  dislike  which  has  made 
Dr.  Fell  immortal,  quite  unexplainable,  but  not  the 
less  real  or  insurmountable.  He  knew  nothing  against 
his  son-in-law,  and  he  had  heard  a  great  deal  in  his 
favour  ;  but  then  the  testimony  to  hia  merits  had 
been  given  by  his  sister,  who  had  always  taken  a 
pleasure  in  thwarting  him  in  his  wishes.  Had  ha 
kept  his  daughter  at  home  instead  of  sending  her 
to  mingle  in  the  vanities  and  temptatiuns  of 
London,  she  would  now  have  been  heart-whole 
at  the  Grange  to  grace  the  hospitality  which  ha 
was  to  bestow  upon  the  friend  of  his  old  friend  ; 
and  as  the  latter  was  not  a  man  to  bestow  his  friend* 
ship  upon  any  but  most  worthy  objects,  the  com» 
ing  visit  might  have  given  him  a  son-in-law  of  hia 
own  choosing. 

The  idea  of  suc'a'  a  might-have-been  made  the 
what-was  appear  in  a  still  worse  light,  and  liis  re« 
flections  in  the  private  parlour  of  the  Dragon's 
Head,  as  he  sat  waiting  for  the  train,  made  his 
heart  harder' against  the  daughter  than  it  had  begun 
to  feel  recently  under  the  influence  of  her  absence, 
and  the  loneliness  of  the  Grapge  in  the  long  nights 
of  winter. 

Eis  uQfleE^a&t  refl,ectioQ$  weia.flQoa  internantad. 
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by  the  appearance  of  the  gentleman  for  whom  he  was 
waiting,  a  tall,  handsome  man,  about  six  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  with  a  frank,  open  face,  and'  a  bright, 
hearty  manner,  which  expressed  itself  in  the  grasp  of 
the  hand  which  he  extended  to  take  that  held  out  to 
'him  by  the  Squire,  and  the  smile  and  voice  with 
which  the  grasp  was  accompanied. 

"  I  am  proud  to  meet  the  friend  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  dearest  of  my  friends,"  said  the  Squire, 
returning  the  pressure  of  the  young  man's  hand  with 
interest,  and  with  a  smile  as  hearty  and  frahk  as  his 
own. 

•'  I've  come  to  carry  you  off  to  my  own  den,"  he 
continued,  after  the  first  greeting  was  over,  "  where 
I  can  promise  you  at  least  as  good  entertainment  as 
you  would  find  here,  and  where,  while  you  remain, 
you  must  make  yourself  perfectly  at  home. " 

"You  are  a  great  deal  too  kind,"  was  the  reply  ; 
"I  feel  quite  ashamed  that  I  have  been  the  cause  of 
your  putting  yourself  to  the  trouble  of  being  out  at 
such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  night  as  this  is  likely  to 
be.    We  are  to  have  a  storm,  I  think."  ■ 

"  It  is  no  trouble  in  the  world,  and  as  for  the 
storm,  we  will  be  snug  in  the  Grange  in  half  an  hour, 
and  there  we  can  defy  it." 

Two  hours  later  the  Squire  showed  his  guest  to  his 
sleeping  apartment,  the  warm  and  bright  appearance 
of  which  formed  a  comfortable  contrast  to  the  sounds 
of  elemental  strife  which  were  audible  outside,  where 
a  snowstorm,  which  gave  promise  of  an  old-fashioned 
Christmas,  was  raging. 

"  What  a  lovely  room  !"  was  the-  spontaneous  ex- 
clamation of  its  destined  occupant,  as  he  passed  over 
its  threshold,  and  was  greeted  by  the  bright  fire  and 
four  wax  candles,  which  burned  in  silver  candlesticks 
upon  the  dressing  table. 

"  The  room's  well  enough,"  said  the  Squire.  "  I 
hope  you  will  have  sound  sleep  and  pleasant  dreams 
in  it." 

"  I'll  warrant  the  sleepbeing  sound,  because  I  always 
sleep  like  a  top  ;  and  if  one  dreams  at  all  one  must 
dream  pleasantly  in  such  a  place." 

"  We  have  breakfast  at  nine,  but  you  can  have  half- 
an-hour's  grace  if  you  are  tired  after  your  journey," 
said  the  Squire. 

"  I  shall  not  want  half  a  minute,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Good  night ,  then  ;  and  let  me  find  you  in  the 
morning  with  a  good  appetite. " 

The  Squire  left  the  room,  and  as  he  proceeded  to 
his  own  he  was  surprised  to  see  his  housekeeper 
standing,  with  a  grave  face,  in  the  lobby  that  led 
to  it. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Betty  ?"  he  inquired. 
"  There's  an  awsom  storm,  sir.    I  dinna  like  the 
iiook  o't." 

"  W^  mnst  expect  storms  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
Betty." 

"  True  enough,  sir,  but  this  ane's  come  sudden,  an' 
I  fear  it  bodes  nae  guid." 

"  Are  you  frightened  for  the  roof  ?" 

"Iwasna  thinkin'  about  the  roof,  sir,  although 
even  that,  strong  as  it  is,  may  come  to  skaithe  in  a 
hullabullo  o'  the  elements.  "I  was  thinkin'  o'  the 
red  room  an'  the  stranger  that's  gane  to  sleep  there, 
an'  I'm  doubtin'  it's  but  little  [sleep  he'll  get  there 
the  nicht." 

"  Betty,  I  thought  you  had  more  sense  than  to 
trouble  your  head  vsdth  such  nonsense." 

"  Nonsense  or  no  nonsense,"  was  the  reply,  "  you 
'  ken  brawlie  ye  believe  in  the  story  o'  the  red  room 
yoursel,  although  you  pretend  to  ithers  that  you 
think  it  a'  havers." 

•'  Betty,  you're  a  fool." 

"  Maybe  I  am,  sir,  and,  maybe  I'm  not,  but  there's 
mair  fools  than  me  in  the  world,  if  I  am  ane,  an'  that's 
a  comfort,  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  I've 
been  forty  years  at  the  Grange  come  Christmas, 
nearly  as  lang's  yoursel,  sir,  for  you  was  only  a  bit 
callant  when  I  first  brake  the  bread  o'  the  Bertrams, 
but  I  never  kent  sic  a  storm  rise  sae  sudden  but  ane, 
an'  that  was  in  my  first  year  here." 

'•  Well,  and  what  of  that  ?" 

"  Only  this,  sir,  that  the  ghost  o'  the  red  room 
was  seen  that  nicht.  and  your  grandmother  died  two 
days  after,  an'  ." 

Betty  was  interupted  by  a  loud  peal  of  thunder, 
which  broke  right  over  the  house,  and  seemed  to  shake 
it  to  its  foundations.  Even  the  Squire  was  startled 
at  this  new  element  iu  the  strife  outside,  and  its 
effect  upon  his  housekeeper  was  paralysing.  The 
crash  and  reverberation  of  the  thunder  was  followed 
by  a  momentary  pau^e  in  the  fury  of  the  storm,  as  if 
Nature  herself  had  been  stunned  by  the  shock  she 
had  giyea  to  Betty ;  and  before  the  Squire  or  his 


housekeeper  had  recovered  the  power  of  speech,  a  figure 
appeared  at  the  further  end  of  the  lobby  in  which 
they  stood,  which  for  the  moment  they  supposed  was 
the  veritable  s])ectrc,  of  whose  appearance  Betty  had 
suspected  the  storm  to  be  the  herald. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  apparition  turned  out  to 
be  nothing  more  terrible  than  that  of  a  housemaid, 
who  iu  the  act  of  undressing  for  the  night  had  been 
driven  in  terror  from  her  room  by  the  thunder,  to . 
seek  the  companionship  of  her  fellow  servants  who 
were  still  downstau's. 

The  appearance  of  her  handmaiden  in  dishabille 
withdrew  Betty  from  her  master,  who,  perhaijs, 
dreading  her  return,  and  a  renewal  of  the  conversation 
which  had  been  interrupted  in  a  manner  so  startling, 
betook  him.self  at  once  to  his  room,  and  locked  the 
door.- 

The  conversation,  however,  left  such  an  impression 
upon  him  that,  combined  with  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  thunder  and  the  storm,  to  the  fury  of 
which  the  thunder  seemed  to  have  given  fresh  im- 
petus, it  was  long  before  he  fell  asleep  :  and  when  at 
last  he  did  so  it  was  only  to  dream  that  he  was  in 
the  red  room,  and  that  the  ghost  appeared  at  his 
bedside,  holding  his  daughter  Edith  by  the  hand. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  RECOKCILIATXOK. 

From  the  windows  of  the  breakfast  room  of  Holly 
Grange,  on  the  morning  which  succeeded  the  storm, 
there  was  nothing  visible  bVt  snow.  The  wind,  which 
had  formed  one  of  the  elements  of  the  stoi  m  during 
the  earlier  hours  of  its  progress,  had  gone  down  to- 
wards morning,  but  the  snow  had  continued  to  fall 
in  broad  heavy  flakes  long  after  the  wind  had  abated, 
and  the  foliage  of  the  evergreens  iu  the  pleasure- 
grounds  of  the  Grange,  which  lay  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  of  the  clumps  of  pine  cr-^es  whicT  dotted 
the  park  here  and  there,  was  changed  from  green  to 
white. 

It  was  a  storm  long  remembered,  not  only  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Holly  Grange,  but  all  over  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  Grange  w:is  situated.  A  train 
stuck  fast  in  a  deep  cutting  on  the  railway,  about  a 
mile  from  Scardale,  and  the  passengers  had  with 
great  difiiculty  been  able  to  find  their  way  to  the  vil- 
lage and  the  Dragon's  Head,  driven  to  the  very  end 
of  its  wits  for  means  to  contribute  to  their  necessities. 
Roads  were  rendered  impas.-^able,  scores  of  sheep 
perished  cn  the  fells,  and  the  inhabitants  of  cottages 
were  in  many  instances  so  completely  snowed  up, 
that  they  had  to  be  rescued  from  their  Siberian- 
like imprisonment  by  neighbours,  who  had  fortunately 
escaped  similar  enthralment. 

The  breakfast  room  of  the  Grange  on  the  morning 
after  the  storm  presented  an  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  aspect  of  nature  out  of  doors.  In  its  ample  grate 
a  fire,  composed  of  coal  and  clumps  of  wood,  roared 
up  the  chimney,  and  diffused  a  pleasant  heat  through 
the  apartment  ;  while  on  the  table,  covered  with  a 
cloth  which  rivalled  the  snow  in  whiteness,  there 
were  abundant  means  for  the  matutinal  entertain- 
ment of  Squire  Bertram  and  his  guest. 

The  Squire  was  the  first  to  make  his  appearance, 
and  on  his  face  there  were  traces  of  the  restlessness 
which  had  been  his  bedfellow  on  the  previous  night, 
and  the  "  good  morning"  which  he  gave  to  Betty 
as  she  gave  the  finishing  touches  to  her  preparation 
for  showing  ofi'the  mornmg  hospitality  of  the  Grange 
to  the  stranger  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  lacked 
something  of  the  heartiness  of  his  usual  morning 
greeting. 

"  I  hope  you  passed  a  good  night,  sir,"  she  said, 
moving  an  uncut  Yorkshire  ham  half  an  inch 
nearer  the  top  of  the  table,  so  as  to  bring  it  more 
completely  under  the  hand  of  her  master  for  carving 
purposes. 

"  Much  as  usual,"  said  the  Squire,  who  was  stand- 
ing at  the  window  looking  out  upon  the  snowy  land- 
scape. 

"  You  look  as  though  you  had  a  headache,"  con- 
tinued Betty,  surveying  the  ham  in  its  new  position  ; 
"  and  I  would  recommend  you  to  tak'  a  cup  o'  tea 
instead  o'  your  coffee." 

"  Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  responded  the  Squire ;  "there 
is  no  post  this  morning,  I  suppose." 

■'  Ko,  sir  ;  the  roads,  I'm  tauld,  are  quite  unpassa- 
ble.    It's  been  an  awfu' nicht." 

Here  the  stranger  entered  the  room,  and  was 
heartily  received  by  his  host,  who,  after  the  custom- 
ary inquiries  as  to  how  he  had  slept,  invited  him  to 
sit  down  to  breakfact.  . 

Betty,  who  discharged  the  functions  of  butler  as 
well  as  housekeeper,  remained  in  the  room  to  pour 


out  the  tea  and  coffee,  and  to  give  a  general  super 
intendence  to  the  smart  maid,  who  waited  at  table. 

The  guest  seated  himself,  and  the  meal  com 
menced,  but  the  Squire  noted  that  from  time  to  tim« 
the  eyes  of  his  friend  were  fixed  upon  the  door  of  the 
room,  as  if  he  expected  some  one  to  enter.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  chief  subject  of  conversation 
was  the  storm,  more  especially  the  thunder,  which 
was  so  extraordinary  a  feature  in  a  snowstorm  at  that 
season  of  the  year. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Sinclair,  "  that  the  young  lady  has 
suffered  nothing  from  it,  since  she  is  not  at  break- 
fast." 

The  Squire  pau.^ed  in  the  act  of  carrying  a  bit  ol 
ham  to  his  mouth,  and  looked  at  his  guest,  and 
Betty  suspended  the  operation  of  replenishing  the 
urn  with  hot  water,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  same 
personage,  who  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  sur- 
prised at  the  surprise  which  his  remark  had  evi- 
dently pi-oduced. 

"  The  young  lady  !"  said  the  Squire,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  completeness  of 
his  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  I  mean  the  young  lady  I  saw  last  night  ;  but 
perhaps,  I  ought  to  have  ignored  her  existence  until 
I  was  introduced  to  her  in  due  form,  more  especially 
as  I  supposed  I  should  not  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her,  had  she  known  that  I  was  likely  to  do  so." 

The  eyes  of  the  waiting-maid,  in  addition  to  those 
of  her  master  and  the  housekeeper,  were  now  fixed 
upon  the  stranger,  and  Betty  at  once  sent  her  to  the 
kitchen  with  a  message  to  the  cook,  saying  that  she 
would  herself  do  the  rest  of  the  waiting. 

Upon  my  word,"  said  the  Squire,  as  the  door 
closed  on  the  departing  servant,  '"you  may  not  be- 
Ueve  me,  but  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Sinclair,  I  have  not  thf 
remotest  idea  who  the  young  lady  is  to  whom  you 
refer,  unless,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  "  it  was  Betty 
there,"  inchcating  the  housekeeper  by  a  nod,  "but 
where  did  you  see  her  !" 

"  In  my  room,  about  an  hour  after  I  went  to  bed, 
and  just  as  I  was  faUing  off  into  a  sleep." 

Betty  was  in  the  act  of  Utfing  a  plate  from  the 
table  to  the  sideboard  as  Sinclair  spoke,  and  when 
she  heard  where  and  at  what  hour  he  had  seen  the 
"  young  lady,"  the  plate  fell  from  her  hands  with  a 
clatter  on  the  carpet. 

"What  can  be  in  my  fingers  this  moraing?"  she 
said,  stooping  to  pick  up  the  fallen  crockery,  "  it's  a 
mercy  the  plate's  no  broken,  for  it  would  hue  been 
difficult  to  match  it.  I  can  tell  ye,  a'  aboot  your 
young  lady,  Maister  Sinclair.  It  was  na  me,  as  the 
Squire  kens  brawly,  but  ane  o'  the  servant  lasses  wha. 
puir  thing,  has  a  habit  o'  walkin'  in  her  sleep,  and 
who,  nae  doubt,  had  dawned  into  your  room  by  acci- 
dent." 

"But  the  lady  I  saw,"  rephed  Mr.  Sinclair,  "so 
far  as  I  could  judge  by  the  light  which  was  still  sup- 
plied by  the  fire,  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  and  had 
nothing  of  the  appearance  of  a  servant." 

"  I  doot  ye've  been  half  dreamin',  sir,  as  well  a 
half  sleepin', '  responded  Betty.  "  The  lassie  I  mean 
is  gey  ladj'-like  in  her  looks  ;  mair  for  token  she's  far 
ower  proud  o'  them,  an'  the  silk  go^-n  was  pairtly 
made  out  o'  the  half  licht  and  pairtly  out  o'  your  ain 
imagination.  Ye  maun  lock  ye're  door  afore  ye  gang 
to  bed  in  future,  sir,  an'  I'll  try  and  contrive  some 
means  to  keep  the  lass  frae  getting  beyond  her  ain  ■ 
chamber." 

"  I  think  Betty  must  be  right,"  said  the  Squire. 

"  She  maybe"  was  the  reply  ;  "but  I  could  almost 
swear  to  the  silk  dress  ;  and  if  your  servant  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  beauty  of  the  lady  I  saw,  she  has  some 
reason  to  be  proud  of  her  looks." 

"  You're  eatin'  naething,  sir,"  said  Betty,  bustling 
about  the  table  and  calling  the  attention  of  the 
stranger  to  several  items  in  her  bill  of  fare  of  which 
he  had  not  partaken,  with  a  view  to  turn  the  stream 
of  the  conversation  into  another  channel,  and  the 
breakfast  was  finished  without  further  reference  to 
the  lady  who  had  intruded  into  the  bedchamber  of 
the  Squire's  guest. 

Meantime,  the  waiting-maid  had  informed  the  cook 
and  the  rest  of  the  servants  that  the  gentleman  who 
had  slept  in  the  bedroom  had  been  talking  about  a 
lady  he  had  seen  during  the  night,  and  the  news 
caused  great  alarm  in  the  servants'  hall,  every  mem- 
ber of  which  was  familiar  with  the  ghost,  as  a  matter 
of  tradition.  Beyond  the  simple  fact  that  a  lady  had 
been  seen,  the  maid  cotild  give  her  fellows  no  infor- 
mation. She  had  been  diplomatically  evicted  from 
the  breakfast  room  by  the  housekeeper  before  Mr. 
Sificlair  had  said  where  and  afc  what  time  hehad  seen. 
I  the  ladyi  but  of  course  he  could  only  have  seen  bar 
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in  the  one  place,  and  he  must  have  seen  her  after  he 
retired  for  the  night.  Out  of  the  slender  thread  of 
fact  supplied  by  the  table-maid,  a  large  web  of  cii;- 
cumstance  vras  manufactured  by  the  united  efforts  of 
the  imagination  of  the  waiting-maid  and  her  compa- 
nions, and  before  many  minutes  the  ghost  of  the  red 
room,  instead  of  being  merely  a  shadowy  reminis- 
cence of  tradition,  was  rehabilitated  in  all  the  terror 
of  an  actual  haunting  presence. 

The  housemaid,  who  had  been  frightened  by  the 
thunder,  now  remembered  that  she  thought  she  saw 
''something"  as  she  rushed  downstairs ; and  the  cook, 
although  she  had  not  mentioned  her  thoughts,  having 
been  unwilling  to  alarm  anyone  who  might  be  more 
timid  than  herself,  had  thought  that  thunder  so  near 
Christmas  could  not  have  been  sent  for  nothing. ' 

The  subject  of  the  lady  was  not  resumed  by  the 
Squire  and  his  guest  after  breakfast,  which  was  no 
sooner  over  than  Mr.  Sinclair  intimated  his  intention 
of  proceeding  to  the  village  in  quest  of  the  person 
from  whom  he  expected  the  information  that  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  journey  to  Scardale. 

The  Squire  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
visit,  for  that  day  at  least,  until  the  road  was  cleared, 
BO  that  he  might  have  the  advantage  of  the  dog-cart, 
which  the  squire  was  ready  to  place  at  his  disposal. 

Ho  would  never  be  able  to  get  over  the  four  miles 
that  lay  between  the  Grange  and  Scardale,  the  Squire 
said,  but  his  guest  declared  that  he  had  made  his  way 
through  deeper  snow.  His  business  was  pressing  and 
his  time  short.  He  would  leave  the  village  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  be  at  the  Grange  before  dark,  but  to  do 
BO  he  must  start  at  once  ;  and,  armed  with  a  stout 
walking-stick,  selected  from  a  large  stock  which  the 
Squire  had  in  his  gunroom,  he  set  out  upon  his  jour- 
ney. Returning  to  the  breakfastroom,  in  which  he 
spent  his  morniijgs  and  transacted  his  business,  the 
Squire  took  possession  of  an  arm-chair  which  stood 
invitingly  near  the  fire,  and  summoned  Betty  into 
his  presence,  and,  asking  whether  it  was  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  servants  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  in 
her  sleep,  he  ascertained  what  he  had  indeed  sus- 
pected— that  his  ancient  retainer  had  invented  the 
Bomnambulist  on  the  spot,  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing the  reputation  of  the  house.  She  had  heard  that 
the  spirit  had  never  been  known  to  appear  twice  to 
the  same  person,  or  to  "  put  in"  a  number  of  succes- 
sive appearances  ;  and  if  the  Squire  and  her  kept 
their  own  counsel,  nobody,  she  argued,  would  "  be 
the  wiser  for  what  had  happened." 

Betty  was  not  aware  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
ehe  was  laying  this  flattering  unction  to  the  soul  of 
her  master  and  her  own,  the  appearance  of  the 
ghost  was  as  well  known  to  her  hand-maidens  as  it 
was  to  herself,  and  that  the  house-maidj  who  had 
been  frightened  by  the  thunder  had  made  a  solemn 
declaration  that  whoever  went  to  attend  the  fire  in 
the  red  room  after  nightfall  in  the  future,  nothing 
in. the  shape  of  threat  or  bribe  should  induce  her  to 
do  so. 

The  thought  of  the  visitation  of  the  previous  night 
was  as  troublesome  to  the  Squire,  although  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  as  it  was  to  the  housemaid,  or  any  of  her 
fellow-servants.  He  was  out  of  sorts  with  himself 
before.  The  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  his  daugh- 
ter since  her  disobedience  produced  an  open  and  pe- 
cuharly  irritant  sore  in  his  inner  consciousness,  which 
pained  him  exceedingly.  No  doubt  she  had  sinned 
grievously  against  him,  but  was  he  not  also  sinning  in 
spurning  her  contrition,  rfnd  stopping  his  ears  against 
her  appeals  for  forgiveness  and  reception  into  the  arms 
of  his  reconciliation  ?  Such  thoughts  were  in  his 
mind  as  he  sat  by  the  fire  of  his  breakfast  room 
thinking  of  the  events  of  the  previous  night.  If  the 
silken-robed  lady  which  had  been  seen  by  his  guest 
was  not  a  delusion  or  a  dream,  similar  to  that  which 
had  visited  his  own  couch,  he  must  have  seen  the 
spirit  of  Ethel  Bertram,  and  what  could  such  a  visita- 
tion portend  ?  The  sore  and  sensitive  condition  of 
his  mind  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  post  had 
not  reached  the  Grange  that  morning,  in  consequence 
of  the  storm,  and  that  from  the  same  cause  he  was 
prevented  from  taking  his  \isual  ride. 

Seldom  had  he  spent  a  more  wretched  day  at  the 
Grange,  and  seldom  had  a  sight  been  more  welcome 
to  him  than  the  reappearance  of  his  guest  just  as 
the  darkness  of  evening  was  beginning  to  creep  over 
faa  snow,  his  face  ruddy  with  the  exertion  of  walk- 
L-:7,  and  the  state  of  his  boots  and  trouser  legs  show- 
ing that  his  walk  had  been  a  stiff  one. 

■'  Knowing  that  the  post  had  not  been  in  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  suspecting  from  the  state  of  the  roads  that 
be  might  not  have  ventured  out  on  his  country 
-  -i  irlc.  -f-o-'^lny.  I  to^k  the  Hb°rtv  of  calHnsr  at  the 


Post  Office  to  see  if  there  were  any  letters  for  you, 
and  got  these,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair,  putting  four  letters 
into  the  Squire's  hand. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  ahd  I  am  extremely  obliged 
to  you,  although  I  am'  sorry  you  had  the  trouble,"  was 
the  reply, 

"  It  was  no  trouble  in  the  world.  It's  annoying 
not  to  get  one's  letters — at  least  I  have  found  it  so." 

"  You  are  right,  and  I  have  felt  specially  anxio Js 
for  mine  to-day  ;  consequently  my  obligations  to 
yourself  are  all  the  greater  ;  but  you  must  be  half 
dead  after  your  walk.  I  trust  you  fou^id  the  per- 
son you  wanted,  and  that  his  information  was  use- 
ful ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  found  the  person  I  wanted  ;  and  as 
for  the  walk,  it  was  deUghtful.  I  like  walking  in  the 
snow.  It  reminds  me  of  my  school  days  and  snow- 
ball battles,  when  winter  seemed  the  j  oiliest  season 
of  the  year.'' 

"  I'm  glad  you've  not  had  your  walk  for  nothing  ; 
for  one  thing,  I  trust  it  has  given  you  a  good  appe- 
tite for  dinner,  which  will  be  served  in  half  an  hour.' ' 

"  Then  I  shall  just  have  time  to  dress."  The 
Squire  and  his  guest  parted — the  latter  to  his  room, 
and  the  former,  who  was  already  dressed  for  dinner, 
to  the  apartment  in  which  he  had  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  to  read  his  letters. 

There  was  nothing  from  his  daughter.  Three  of 
the  letters  were  on  business,  and  the  fourth  was  from 
his  friend  Mr.  Sinclair,  intimating  that  something 
had  occurred  since  he  had  last  written,  which  would 
enable  him  to  see  his  old  friend  at  Holly  Grange 
sooner  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  that  it  was  not 
improbable  that  he  would  be  with  him  on  Christmas 
Eve,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  eating  his  Christmas 
dinner  with  him,  unless  he  prohibited  him  from  doing 
so,  which  might  be  the  case  when  he  learned  that  he 
would  have  two  ladies  in  his  company,  who  were,  in- 
deed, the  cause  of  his  being  able,  at  that  particular 
time,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Holly  Grange.  "  Dinner  or 
no  dinner,"  the  writer  continued,  "  I  shall  certainly 
see  you,  and  pay  my  respects  to  Miss  Bertram,  who, 
I  doubt  not,  is  now  as  beautiful  as  she  promised  to 
be  when  I  last  saw  her,  in  her  early  girlhood.  I  only 
hope  she  has  not  captivated  the  heart  of  my  young 
friend,  whom  you  have  seen  by  this  time,  and  whom 
I  am  sure  you  must  Uke,  if  she  is  not  prepared,  with 
your  consent,  to  give  him  her  own  in  exchange.  He 
is  heir  to  a  very  snug  estate  that  has  been  well 
nursed  by  his  father,  and  that  is  his  least  merit." 

The  reference  to  his  daughter  was  a  bitter  drop  in 
a  letter  the  contents  of  which  otherwise  have  given 
him  the  most  unalloyed  gratification.  He  would  be 
delighted,  of  course,  to  have  his  old  friend  under  his 
roof,  although  the  ladies  he  spoke  of  would  be  some- 
what perplexing;  but  Betty,  he  had  no  doubt,  would 
prove  equal  to  the  occasion. 

The  chimney  of  the  west  room  would  have  to  be 
purged  of  its  "  caws'  "  nests  ;  and  Saunders,  the  gar- 
dener, would  have  to  find  other  accommodation  for 
the  apples  stored  in  the  east  room  ;  but  there  was 
sufficient  time  for  this  and  the  other  arrangements 
which  would  be  required  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
coming  guests,  with  a  fair  degree  of  comfort. 

The  thought  that  Christmas  Day  would  dawn  upon 
his  daughters'  absence  from  the  Grange  for  the  first 
time  since  he  had  known  her  gave  his  heart  a  wrench 
which  was  exquisitely  painful ;  but  there  was  his 
guest  to  be  entertained,  and  he  must  don  his  Spartan 
cloak  and  hide  the  pain  as  best  he  could. 

Accordingly,  when  he  met  his  guest  in  the  draw- 
ingroom,  the  Squire  had  on  his  heartiest  manner,  and, 
as  he  played  the  host  at  his  table,  no  one  could  have 
imagined  that  Care  sat  at  his  elbow,  dropping  her 
juice  of  aloes  into  every  glass  of  wine  he  raised  to  his 
lips. 

The  dinner  was  a  great  success.  Sinclair  gave  him 
a  whimsical  account  of  his  walk  to  Scardale  through 
the  snow,  and  his  day's  adventures  in  that  place.  He 
adroitly  drew  out  the  squire  upon  subjects  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  country  gentlemen,  and  showed  an  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  them  whioh  would  have  done 
credit  to  him,  although  he  had  been  trained  \o  the 
land  interests  from  his  youth  upwards. 

A  two-some  dinner,  except  when  the  diners  are, 
very  old  friends  indeed,  who  have  been  long  parted, 
and  have  "  old  times"  for  the  subject  of  conversation 
is,  as  a  rule,  a  rather  dull  affair.  The  ball  of  conver- 
sation is  best  kept  up  when  there  are  three  or  more 
to  toss  it ;  but  no  dinner  could  have  passed  off  better 
than  that  "performed"  by  the  Squire  and  his  young 
guest,  and  when  at  last  they  adjourned  to  the  draw- 
ingroom  for  their  coffee,  they  felt  as  if  they  had  been 
acquainted  for  years. 


With  the  exception  of  a  few  minute^  before  dinneB 
this  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Sinclair  had  been  in  thai 
apartment,  which  was  used  only  when  the  Squire  had 
company,  and  in  glancing  round  the  walls  at  the  pic- 
tures, chiefly  family  portraits,  which"  were  hung  ou 
them,  the  portrait  of  a  young  lady  dressed  in  white, 
with  a  garden  hat,  suspended  by  a  ribbon,  in  hei 
hand,  at  once  attracted  his  attention. 

"  Why,  there  is  the  very  image  of  the  young  lady 
I  saw  last  night,"  he  said. 

"  Ah,  I  see  now  you  have  been  dreaming,"  said 
the  Squire,  laughing,  although  the  exclamation  of 
his  guest  startled  him,  as  his  own  Edith  bore  a  stri- 
king resemblance  to  the  Ethel  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  ;  "  that  is  the  portrait  of  my  daughter  whom 
you  have  never  seen,"  and,  without  giving  his  guest 
time  to  reply,  as  he  wished  to  avoid  any  further 
reference  to  the  lady  of  the  red  room,  he  proceeded 
to  tell  him  of  his  daughter  and  her  marriage,  and  of 
all  the  pain  and  grief  which  her  loss  had  caused  him. 

Thus  the  evening  passed  away,  pleasantly  for  both 
parties,  far  the  heart-pain  which  the  Squire  had  felt 
so  keenly  before  dinner  when  it  was  locked  up  in  his 
own  bosom  and  covered  over  with  his  Spari;an  cloak, 
became  less  painful  as  he  talked  about  it  to  a  listener 
who  gave  him  his  sympathy. 

When  his  guest  retired  for  the  night  he  felt  in  a 
better  mood  than  he  had  dobe  since  his  daughter  had 
left  him.  She  had  acted  very  badly,  and  as  for  the 
son-in-law  she  had  given  hirn,  his  feelings  were  as 
bitter  as  ever  they  had  been  ;  but  what  was  done 
could  not  be  undone,  and  might  it'not  be  best  to 
ask  the  erring  one  to  return  and  bring  the  man  who 
caused  her  to  err  along  with  her.  If  a  letter  were, 
sent  off  next  morning  she  would  get  it  in  time  to  ad- 
mit of  her  being  at  the  Grange  on  Christmas  Day. 

The  bare  thought  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing 
made  his  heart  jump.  He  would  write  a  letter.  She 
should  be  forgiven,  but  he  would  write  in  such  a 
style  as  would  show  her  that  forgiveness  was  more 
than  she  deserved,  and  if  he  forgave  her  he  would  by 
no  means  extend  the  same  grace  to  her  aunt,  who 
had  been  the  main  cause  of  her  disobedience. 

He  got  his  writing  materials,  and  wrote  a  note  as 
stiff  and  starchy  as  he  could  compoise,  and  tore  it 
to  pieces,  A  second  shared  the  same  fate,  and  after 
several  other  efforts  to  combine  forgiveness  with 
severity,  he  at  last  sealed  up  and  posted  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  Eddy,  my  dear, — -I  shall  expect  you  and  that 
villain  of  a  husband  of  yours  here  in  time  for  dinner, 
on  Christmas  Day.  The  hour  will  be  as  usual,  and 
Betty  has  your  room  always  ready.— Your  silly  fa- 
ther, 

B.  R. 

"  21st  December,  IS— 6." 

When  this  letter  was  written  the  Squire  felt  a  new 
man.  The  night  passed  without  any  perturbation 
such  as  had  attended  the  previous  one.  The  Squire's 
guest  brought  no  report  to  the  breakfast  of  a  lady, 
robed  in  white  silk  or  any  other  material,  having 
visited  his  chamber  or  his  dreams,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Betty  and  her  master  ;  and  when  he  left 
for  Scardale  the  Squire  astonished  his  housekeeper, 
first  by  informing  her  that  he  expected  Eddy  home 
on  Christmas  Day,  and  secondly,  that  preparations 
must  be  made  for  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies,  whose 
arrival  he  expected  on  Christmas  Eve. 

The  first  item  of  information  reconciled  the  house- 
keeper to  the  second,  for  Edith  was  her  idol,  and 
she  had  all  her  forces  at  work  at  once  upon  the  rooms 
which  would  be  required  for  the  accomddation  of  the 
visitors.  The  "  caws'  "  nests  were  speedily  dislodged 
from  the  chimney  of  the  west  room,  and  a  free 
passage  made  for  the  smoke  of  roaring  fires,  which 
were  speedily  put  into  requisition  to  dry  up  the  damp. 
The  gardener's  apples  found  another  store  room,  and 
the  ^noto  of  preparation  outdoors  and  in  sounded 
incessantly.  The  erring  one  was  to  be  received  in 
right  royal  style,  since  her  reception  had  been  decided 
upon,  and  the  Squire's  old  friend  and  his  ladies, 
whoever  they  might  be,  should  be  welcomed  with  all 
the  warmth  andjbrightness  which  could  be  provided. 
In  her  own  department,  the  cook,  with  extra  help 
from  the  village,  toiled  from  early  morn  to  late  at 
night  at  the  preparation  of  culinary  and  confectionary 
surprises.  The  dining  room,  drawing-room,  and 
breakfast  room  were  decorated  with  wreaths  of  ever- 
greens and  coralline  clusters  of  holly  berries. 
A  huge  bush  of  mistletoe  was  suspended  in  the  en- 
trance hall  ;  the  servants'  hall  was  decorated  and  pre- 
pared as  a  ball  room  for  a  baU,  to  which  the  Squire 
was  to  treat  his  household  and  tenants  ;  and  the 
bustle  nnd  excitement  were  such  that  the'r'host  of  th" 
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red  room  was  forgotten,  and  evan  the  housemaid, 
oblivious  of  her  resolution  to  the  contrary,  had  gone 
after  dark  to  make- up  the  fire  in  that  haunted  j)lace, 
as  if  the  ghost  had  no  existense. 

The  Squire  seemed  twenty  years  younger  during 
those  days  of  preparations,  but  he  got  a  damper  to 
bis  spirits  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  by  his  guest 
informing  him  that  he  had  received  a  letter  which 
compelled  him  to  leave  Holly  Grange  that  day.  On 
the  previous  night  he  had  assisted  at  the  decoration 
of  the  drawingroom,  confining  his  efforts  chiefly  to 
the  portrait  of  lii.s  host's  daughter,  which  he  had 
crowned  with  a  flowery  and  lealy  diadem,  of  pretty 
design  and  workmau.ship,  ^\ith  which  the  Squire  had 
been  charmed.  The  intimation  that  he  had  to  leave 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Squire,  who  had  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  his  guest  ;  and  although  their  acquaint- 
ance was  oulythat  of  afew  days,  he  had  wislied  scores 
of  times  that  he  had  been  the  husband  of  his  daugh- 
ter, instead  of  the  London  man. 

The  Squire  used  all  his  eloquence  to  induce  him  to 
postpone  his  departure  ;  but  to  no  purpose.  He 
would  have  been  as  glad  to  remJvin  as  the  Squire  was 
anxious  that  he  should  do  so  ;  but  go  he  must,  and 
the  Squire  had  to  submit,  his  guest  in  parting  saying 
that  perhaps  his  host  might  see  him  again  sooner 
than  he  expected. 

He  was  sorry  to  part  with  the  young  man,  and  his 
absence  v.xuld  be  a  gap  in  to-morrow's  feast;  but  his 
sorrow  was  tempered  bj'  joy  at  the  prospect  of  recon- 
ciliation with  his  chUd,  and  of  grasping  the  hand  of 
tis  old  friend.  And  so  the  day  passed  away,  and  the 
h-our  approached  at  which  his  friend  and  the  ladies 
might  be  expected.  He  had  sent  a  carriage  to  the 
Btatiou  to  meet  them,  the  road  to  Scardale  having  in 
the  meantime  been  cleared  sufficiently  for  carriage 
locomotion,  and  he  was  looking  out  for  it  when  its 
lights  appeared,  a  fact  which  he  hastened  to  com- 
municate to  Betty,  that  she  might  be  in  attendance 
to  show  the  ladies  to  their  rooms.  By  the  time  he 
reached  the  hall  again  the  carriage  was  at  the  door, 
and  the  next  instant  the  hand  of  his  friend  was  in 
his  own,  and  the  ladies  in  the  hall,  thickly  veiled, 
cloaked  and  shawled  to  protect  them  from  the  biting 
cold.  A  word  of  introduction,  of  welcome,  and  of 
murmured  thanks  through  their  veils,  and  the  ladies 
were  handed  over  to  Betty,  the  Squire  having  been 
too  much  occupied  with  his  friends  to  bestow  more 
notice  on  his  companions  than  courtesy  absolutely 
demanded.  He  had  not  even  caught  their  names, 
and  in  showing  his  friend  to  his  room  to  dress  for 
dinner  he  had  made  no  further  reference  to  them. 
When  they  met  again  in  the  drawingroom  the  ladies 
were  not  down. 

"Ah,"  said  Sinclair,  "  there  she  is,  but  grown  since 
I  saw  her  last" — pointing  to  the  portrait  of  Edith. 

I  say,  old  boy,  where  is  she,  and  where  is  my  friend? 
What  a  pretty  crown  she  has  got.  It  must  have  beenthe 
hand  of  an  adorer  who  did  that.  Is  it  a  case  between 
my  namesake  and  Miss  Bertram,  and  they  are  billing 
and  cooing  somewhere?'' 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  it  was  a  case,  Sinclair,  as  you 
call  it ;  but  fortune  had  not  such  happiness  in  store 
for  me.  Your  friend  had  a  letter  to-day  that  obhged 
him  to  leave,  to  my  great  sorrow,  and — but  you'll 
see  Eddy  te-morrow,  and  then  you  will  know  all 
about  it." 

"  She's  not  at  home,  then  ?" 

"  I  dare  say  she's  at  whatfshe  now  calls  her  home  ; 
but  it's  a  long  story,  and  not  by  any  means  agreeable, 
and  it  will  keep  till  after  dinner." 

As  he  was  speaking,  the  drawing-room  door  slowly 
opened  and  revealed  the  figure  of  .a  young  lady,  the 
exact  'counterpart  of  the  flov  er-crowned  portrait  on 
the  wall  before  wiich  the  Squire  and  his  friend  were 
standing.  Like  the  portrait,  the  figure  was  dressed 
in  white,  and  in  her  face,  as  in  that  of  the  porti-ait, 
there  was  the  same  winsome  beauty  .and  girlish 
grace.  Like  the  portrait,  her  head  was  crowned  v.ith 
shining  auburn  hair,  but  with  a  golden  glory  in  it 
which  the  painter  had  not  been  able  to  catch  and  fi^ 
upon  his  canvas.  The  figure  in  the  doorway  was  al- 
together a  glorified  copy  of  the  portrait,  and  it  was 
poised  on  tiptoe,  with  head  slightly  bent  forward,  and 
its  bands  pressed  upon  its  bosom  as  if  to  keep  down 
some  emotion  there,  with  a  smile  upon  its  ruby  lips, 
which  half  revealed  the  sweetest  of  pearly  teeth,  and 
a  light  in  its  dark  blue  eyes,  as  bright  and  sparkling 
as  if  the  joint  torches  of  love  and  joy  burnt  in  their 
det'ths. 

The  figure  was  perched  like  a  bird  about  to  take 
wing,  wit!>  i^s  eyes  fixed  upon  the  back  of  the  Squire 
with  such  an  expres-/<in  of  love  that  his  back  might 
al'aost  have  felt  it;  and  behind  the  figure  was  the 


honest  face  of  Betty,  beaming  witli  deiiglit,  aud  a 
lady  somewhat  younger  than  the  housekeeper,  dressed 
in  black  silk  velvet,  and  bearing  a  strongresemblance 
to  the  Squire. 

While  speaking,  the  Squire  had  not  he.ard  the  door 
open;  but,  on  turning  his  head,  his  eyes  encountered 
the  figure,  and,  although  it  had  been  the  ghost  of  the 
red  room  itself,  he  could  not  have  been  more  asto- 
nished. The  sight  rendered  himabsolutely  speechless; 
but  it  w4s  only  for  a  moment. 

"  Edith,  my  darling  !''  he  exclaimed,  as  his  arms 
opened  to  i-eceive  the  figure,  who  at  the  first  move- 
ments of  his  lips  feprang  forward  to  his  bosom,  to 
which  he  folded  her  with  a  lovein  which thereand  then 
her  fault,  whatever  it'had  been,  was  consumed,  never 
to  appear,  even  in  its  ashes.  "  God  bless  you  !  God 
bless  you  !"  he  murmured,  the  tears  falling  from  his 
eyes  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  patted  the 
golden  glory  of  the  head  that  lay  upon  his 
breast,  as  it  had  done  so  often  in  the  time  that  had 
gone  by. 

"  Do  you  forgive  me,  papa  dear  ?" 

A  tearful  voice  responded  from  the  region  of  the 
Squire's  waistcoat. 

"  Forgive  you,  darling  !  Tut !  tut !  How  can  you 
ask  such  a  question  ?"  Grateful  eyes  looked  up  to 
his  eyes,  and  the  reconciliation  of  father  and  child  was 
sealed  on  the  instant  with  a  kiss." 

"  Eut  hov/  did  j-ou  come,  my  loye  ?" 

"  Her  fairy  godmother  brought  her,  brother,"  said 
a  lady  dressed  in  black  velvet,  stepping  into  the  room 
and  extending  her  hand  to  the  Squire. 

"  AVhal,  you  here  too  !" 

"  Of  course.  Am  I  not  welcome  ?  Won't  you 
shake  hands." 

The  Squire's  reply  was  a  hug,  which  made  the  lady 
scream. 

"  But  how  ;  I  mean  where  is  the — a— the  '!" 
_  "  Your  son-in-law,  you  mean,"  said  the  Squire's 
sister.  "  He's  somewhere  about,  I  dare  say."  "  Ee- 
ginald,"  she  continued,  going  to  the  door  and  raising 
her  voice.  "  come  forward  and  receive  your  father-in- 
law's  malediction.  Here  he  comes,  like  to  sink  into 
his  boots  with  fright." 

A  new  surprise  was  in  store  for  the  Squii-e.  The 
gentleman  who  responded  to  the  .summons  was  the 
Squire's  late  guest,  with  whom  he  had  parted  with  so 
much  reluctance  ia  the  morning. 

"There,  brother  ;  there's  your  daughter's  villain 
of  a  husband.    Lsn't  he  a  monster  ?" 

"There  has  been  some  plotting'going  on,  I  presume," 
said  the  Squire,  glancing  round  the  company,  but 
with  no  scowling  looks. 

"  A  little,"  said  the  Squire's  old  friend. 

"  Were  you'  in  it  too  ?' ' 

"  He  was  the  very  Catiline  of  the  conspiracy,"  said 
the  Squire's  sister. 

"  But  I  thought  my  son-in-law's  name  was  " 

"  Darling  !"  interrupted  his  sister,  "  and  so  it  is  ; 
btit  you  made  his  acquaintance  as  Sinclair,  the  nsme 
of  his  mother,  which  he  borrowed  foi-  the  occasion." 

"What  a  fool  I've  been,"  said  the  Squire. 

"  And  what  rogues  we  have  been  to  plot  against 
you,"  said  his  old  friend,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  I  object,"  said  the  Squire's  sister.  "  The  end 
justifies  the  means." 

"  And  the  lady  you  sa,w  in  the  red  room  ?"  said 
the  Squire,  turning  to  his  son  with  a  .smile. 

"  Was  the  image  of  the  lady  I  stole  from  you  ; 
and,  sinner  that  I  am,  I  don't  feel  penitent  foi-  the 
theft." 

(the  rsD.) 


TRUE  RICHES. 

Oh  !  give  me  not  the  shinic;:  gold 

That  may  drop  from  an  heiress'  !iand, 
Kor  talk  to  me  of  her  smile  fo  coM, 

Combined  with  her  acres  of  land  ; 
She  iftay  do  for  those  of  a  lordly  race 

We  read  of  fii  legends  of  old ; 
■Who  prefer  to  the  wealth  of  a  smiling  face 

Rich  piles  of  the  gliuering  gold. 

But  give  to  me  a  heart  sincci-e, 

And  a  gentle,  loving  sm  do; 
Those  riches  to  me  are  mors  dear 

Tli.in  tiie  miser's  hoarded  pile. 
And  though  no  riclies  ave  r.iir.e  to  Cy, 

Siill  love  erects  i'.er  thi-iue, 
A  riclier  and  lir.i)piei'  man  am  I, 

Foi^  ont;  heart  is  nil  my  own. 


The  rapid  and  daily  increasing,  s:''.!?  of  Villiams  and  Go  's 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  i:i  strergth, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Prices,  from  Is.  Sd.  to  &  lOd.  per  lb. 
25  Capel-stieet,  Dublin. 


A   VISIT    TO  VrCRTH. 

Of  all  unpolitical  men,  the  one  ■who  has  beea 
mostly  spoken  of,  written  aboivt,  and  read  of  in  this 
generation  is,  perhaps,  Woith.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  he  is  still  a  myth  to  nine-tenths  of  the  La- 
habitants  of  outer  Paris  ;  many  even  doubt  that  h  s 
exists,  and  the  tales  and  an°c;lotes  that  hare  I.>eea 
related  of  him  have  been  chiefly  received  as  fancy 
fictions  instead  of  prose  realities.  Notwithstanding 
this  there  is  a  peculiar  attraction  attached  to  the 
name  of  Worth  ;  and  most  per.'-ons,  the  Isidies  cspe- 
ciall}',  are  generally  greedy  for  more  news  respecting 
this  wonderful  man-milliner,  before  whom  empresses 
and  duclies.ses  have  bent  their  will  in  muts  obedi- 
ence. I  have  thought,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to  introduce 
them  to  Mr.  Worth's  s'nowrooms.  His  rooms  are 
at  No.  7  Rue  de  la  Paix.  Perhaps  you  think 
that  the  name  of  Worth  fills  the  house  1  Not 
at  all.  A  plate  on  the  side  posts  of  the  eatrar^ce  gate 
tells  you  that  Worth  is  aw  j/rernier.  The  tv.  o  first  rooms 
through  which  you  pass  are  filled  with  shelvej 
containing  pieces  of  the  materials  re'^uired  for  the 
costumes  to  be  afterwards  manufactured.  The  tliird 
room  on  this  first  floor  contains  costumes  alreadjmade 
up.. 

We  return  to  the  customers'  rooms  then,  and  these 
r  cannot  leave  without  describing  to  you  two  of  the 
most  charming  details  of  ladies'  dress  which  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  see  for  many  a  day. 

The  one  was  called  a  Greek  tunic.  If  you  follow 
me  well  you  may  easily  copy  it.  It  was  of  black 
velvet,  richly  embroidered  with  jet,  and  edged  •with 
deep  jet  and  silk  fringe,  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in 
depth.  It  was  high  to  the  neck,  and  body  and  ski:-b 
were  made  oi  one  piece,  back  and  front,  without  a 
seani  or  plait.  It  was  fastened  at  the  left  shoulder 
and  under  the  left  ann.  The  back  ;ind  front  thus 
looked  like  two  immense  plastrons  and  fit  to 
the  figure  li'te  marble.  And  now,  f.-xstcned  to 
the  wrist  at  the  back,  was  a  long,  wide  scarf  of  rich 
soft  silk,  edged  with  a  deep  fringe  of  jet,  and 
this  scarf  was  brought  forward  over  the  hips  and 
fastened  in  a  loose  knot  at  the  side.  Nothiiig 
could  look  mure  stylish,  elegant,  and  new  than  this 
tunic.  It  had  no  sleeves,  and  could  be  worn  over  any 
dress,  black  or  coloured,  and  would  enhance  the  ap- 
peaj-ance  of  anything  over  which  it  was  worn,  and 
would  render  the  most  simple  dress  fit  for  the  most 
ceremonious  evening  party.  * 

The  second  triilu  was  willed  an  Egypti.an  bodice 
This  also  was  of  black  velvet — -that  i.s,  the  bodice 
part ;  the  rest  was  of  silk.  The  bodice  part  consisted 
merely  of  tlie  front  of  a  high  Middle  Ages  bodice 
descending  in  one  piece  balf-v.'ay  down  to  t'nct 
knees,  but  fitting  round  the  figure  as  perfectly  as 
stavs.  It  was  edged  round  with  rich  jet  fiinge,  and 
wa-s  fastened  at  the  back  by  a  vrry  wide  band.  This 
band,  however,  is  ci;ncealed,  f -ir  from  each  shoulder 
proceeds  a  very  wide  and  lor^g  scarf  of  soft  silk. 
Thetwoaie  crossed  over  the  back,  and  are  brought 
forward  and  tied  loosely  ot  the  side  like  an  Egyptian 
scarf. 

Having  visited  the  public  showrooms  and  the 
more  private  apartments  reserv.?d  for  known  cus- 
tomers, we  redescended  the  tiger-skin  covered  stairs, 
and  were  shown  into  the  workrooms,  where  walking 
costumes  and  ball  dresses  were  under  their  various 
phases  of  manufacture.  Here  a  table  was  surrour^ded 
by  some  twenty  girls  occupi?d  n^aking  sleeves— there 
another  tableful  of  young  workers  were  sewing  up 
seams  of  skirts — there  bodices  were  being  put  toge- 
ther— and  tnerc  more  experieaccdhands  wcrepinning 
the  trimmings  on  dresses.  Theie  trimmings  would 
'  not  be  finally  fixed  to  the  dresses  lintil  they  had  re- 
ceived a  last  touch  from  the  master-hand  of  Worth 
himself.  . 

But  I  mu.=t  cry  "Halt !"  I  have  already  exceeded 
mv  space.  I  would  have  wished  to  have  described 
Jlr.  AYorth's  counti-y-hnuse ;  but  that  ifiust  be  for 
another  time.  I  will  tell  you,  however,  that  it  cost 
three  millions  of  fiancs  to  build;and  theg-.ndcDs  out- 
rival Versailles.  It  is  visited  by  strar.gei-s,  just  as  a 
royal  palace  is  visited.  You  shall  hear  of  this  another 
time,  for  it  may  interest  some  of  our  readei-s  to  hear 
what  "fashion"  can  do  in  Paris. 


V:c  19,  1874.1 
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ViKMlCELLl  PcDDlSG. — Boil  three  ounces  of  soited 
veiiuicelli  till  soft,  in  a  piut  and  a  half  of  new  iiiilk, 
with  fine  sugar  to  taste,  a  stick  of  cinnamon,  and  a 
bit  of  lemon-peel.  Stir  in,  when  cold,  the  boat  yoiks 
oi  four  eggs  with  two  of  che  whites,  and  bcCke  the 
pudding  in  a  dish  with  a  paste  border 

BkuijED  Cu!i£SE. — Jlelt  sonic  slices  of  any  rich 
mild  cheese  in  a  small  dish  over  a  lamp,  or  over 
ere;'.m.  Add  butter  and  pepper,  and  niu^itard,  if 
chosen.  Have  ready  a  soft  toast  in  a  hot- water  dish 
or  ch^-.ese-diah,  with  a,  hot-water  reservoir,  and  spread 
Uie  cheese  on  the  toast. 

Sack  a>"d  Osiox  SArcE. — Chop  together  a  couple 
or  onions  and  eight  sorigs  of  fresh  aa;:;e  ;  stew  them 
•n  wAter  with  silt,  and  iu  five  minutes  add  bread 
cruuibi  ;  drain  off  a  litile  of  the  v/ater  when  they 
are  tender,  and  beat  up  and  stir  in  melted  butter  ; 
add  pepper,  and,  if  for  goose  stufiing,  more  flour  or 
crumbs. 

LliilON  CcsTAKDS. '— Beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs 
as  well  as  if  for  a  cake,  tiU  they  are  a  strong  white 
CTi-ira.  jlix  in  gradually  a  pint  of  boiling  cream  and 
tie  grated  rind  and  juice  of  two  lemons.  Sweeten 
♦  o  taste,  and  stir  this  one  way  over  the  fire  till  it 
xhicJien,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Add  a  glass  of  wine 
^nd  a  spoonful  of  brandy  when  the  custiird  is  almost 
ready.  Stir  till  cool.  Serve  in  cups  and  grate  nut- 
meg ovei'. 

Sauce  Hollasdaiee  for  Fish.-  Melt  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  bu  -ter,  into  which  stir  by  degrees  the 
b:;at  yolks  of  two  eggs,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  white 
pepper  and  salt,  previously  mixed  with  a  little  milk 
or  cream.  Stir  diligently  to  prevent  curdling,  and 
add  more  melted  butter,  about  a  half-pint ;  half  this 
quantity  of  eggs  and  butter  will  be  enough  for  a 
email  sauce  tureen. 

Biiows  0>':uN  Sauce. — This  is  a  highly-relishing 
sauce,  suitable  to  many  different  dishes,  and  a 
gcniune  favourite  with  thorough-bred  gourmands  of 
tie  old  school.  Slice  large  mild  onions,  brown  them 
in  butter  o*er  a  slow  lire,  add  good  brown  gravy, 
pepper,  salt,  cayonae,  and  a  bit  of  butter  rolled  in 
tro-.va  flour.  Skim  this,  ;ind  put  in  a  hidf  glass  of 
B-.irgundy,  claret,  or  port,  the  same  qu.mti'.yoi  mush- 
room catsup  ;  or,  if  more  suitable  to  the  dish,  the 
sauce  is  to  accompany  a  dtisertspoonful  of  walnut 
pickle,  or  eschalot-vinegar,  to  give  pignance  ;  also 
essence  of  ham. 

Ej:c£lli;>:t  Coitmon  Costards. — Boil  a  quart  of 
E2W  milk  wfth  sugar,  a  bit  of  cinnamon  and  lemon- 
peel,  and  a  baydeaf.  Mis  a  spoonful  of  rics  flour 
■wiih  a  little  cold  milk,  and  the  beat  yolks  of  six 
eggs.  Stir  tho  whole  graduidly  iuto  the  boiling  milk 
in  a  basin,  and  let  it  thicken  over  the  fire,  but  not 
boil.  Pour  it  into  a  cold  di.-h,  and  stir  one  way  to 
cooL  For  bay-leaf  a  very  little  ratafia,  curucoa,  or 
peach  water,  may  be  put  to  flavour  these  custards. 
Grate  nutmeg,  or  stew  ground  cinnamon  lightly  over 
tie  cups. 

ScoiCH  KiSXEY  ■  COLLOPS. — Cut  a  fresh  kidney  in 
elicea  of  the  size  of  very  small  steaks,  or  into  mouth- 
fuk.  Soak  the  slices  in  warm  water,  and  dry  thom 
■well.  Dust  thom  with  flower  and  brown  them  in  a 
etewpan  with  fresh  butter,  AVhen  the  coUops  are 
browned,  pour  a  little  hot  water  iuto  tho  pan,  a 
minced  eschalot j  or  the  white  of  four  young  onions 
roinced  with  salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  shred  parsley  and 
a  spoonful  of  plain  or  eschalot  vinegar,  or  of  onion 
pickle  liquor.  Cover  the  stcwpan  cloL^e  ami  simmer 
very  slowly  for  two  hours  at  least.  Thicken  the  gravy. 
Garnish  with  fried  parsley  or  sippets  of  toast. 

To  Geill  Musiir.ooiis. — Clean  large,  firm,  fresh- 
gr.thered  flaps.  Skin  them  and  ligliitly  score  the 
under  side.  Put  them  into  an  earthen  dish  and  baste 
them  with  oil  or  melted  butter,  and  strew  pepper 
and  salt  ovrr  them.  When  they  have  been  steeped 
in  this  marinade  for  an  hour  or  more,  broil  th^m  on 
on  both  sldci  for  tea  minutes  over  a  clear  fire  aud 
servo  them  with  a  sauco  of  oil  or  melted  butter,  and 
fiqueezrf  tile  juice  of  a  lemon  over  them,  then  put  in 
bread  crumbs  ;  cover  the  gizzard  and  liver  with  veal 
or  lamb  citul  or  buttei-ed  paper  and  roa.sl  them,  tid- 
ing them  under  the  pinion,  and  basting  liberally.  A 
very  l.--rge  turk'sy  ^\ill  take  n?:a-ly  as lun,||to  roast  as  a 
]:!;"e  sirloin.  A  rjiodtrate-siztd  turkey  ^viil  take  from 
fell  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours.  The  lire  must  be 
clear  and  sharp  ;  dredge  with  flour.whea  laid  down. 
Keeo  the  turkey  f^ir  from  the  fire  at  first  that  the 
stuffing  and  bre.'.st  may  be  done  through,  and  fifteen 
minutes  before  it  is  finished  remove  paper,  that  the' 
breast  may  be  delicately  biowaed. 


^Vhen  is  a  thief  like  his  counsel  ?  When  he  is 
brought  up  to  the  bar. 

Why  do  annually  flowering  plants  resemble  whales  ? 
Because  they  only  come  up  to  blow. 

How  piensaut  'tis  to  strnll  along 

O'er  upland,  vale,  or  lawn ; 
And  listen  to  the  Joyous  long 

Oi  rny  first  at  early  morn. 
My  second  oft— too  oft  is  used 

By  hunters  in  the  chase  ; 
And  always  too  is  iiiuch  abused 

By  jockeys  ia  arace. 
5Iy  "whole  is  seen  iu  summer  time 

Ainiflst  the  gay  paiterre  ; 
And  blossoms  freely  in  our  clime, 
For  Flora's  fame  to  share. 

Lark-spur. 

My  first  is  a  chance,  my  last  is  an  adverb,  my 
whole  is  a  siege  iu  which  Sir  Eenry  Havelock  was  en- 
gaged. Luck-now. 

AVhat  tree  bears  the  most  fruit  to  market  ?  The 
axle  tree. 

Whole  I  am  solid  food,  beheaded  and  transposed  I 
become  a  fluid  much  used  as  a  drink. — Meat-tea, 
I'm  tho  substance  of  wealth, 

The  foundation  of  power,  ' 
I'm  found  in  all  places,  , 

Fioin  mansion  to  bower. 
In  some  I  prove  useful, 

In  others  a  cur^e. 
While  the  shades  of  deep  sorrov 
'  I  01  ten  disperse. 

In  my  childhood  I'm  rough. 

But  soon  grow  relinod. 
Though  to  menial  duties 

I'm  often  assigned. 
I'm  the  source  of  great  crimes— 

Oft  of  murder  aud  wrong  ; 
I'm  the  wish  of  the  weak. 

And  the  pride  of  the  strong. 

Money. 

At  what  time  of  life  may  a  man  be  properly  said  to 
be  a  vegetable  ?  At  seventy,  because  long  experience 
makes  him  sage. 

Wealth  and  power  immense  I  give,' 

No  feeluig  have  and  yet  I  live. 
Before  maukind  the  earth  had  trod, 

I  held  possession  of  the  sod. 
Now  in  the  tomb  of  ages  sought, 

Ayain  to  earth's  fair  surface  brought 
A  proof  of  the  Eternal's  plan. 

I  havo  sv  much  to  do  with  man. 
Enliven  ail  his  chequer'd  lot, 

I  cheer  the  palace  aud  the  cot. 
And  raise  for  mortals  every  hour 

A  spirit  of  tremendous  power. 
Though  short  my  life,  yet  I  supply 

A  thousand  blessings  e'er  I  die. 
Aiid'in  tho  Scriptures  you  may  see 

A  prophet  once  referred  to  me. 

CoaL 

My  first  is  a  well-known  plant,  my  second  is  built 
over  a  river,  my  whole  a  town  in  England. — Ivy- 
bridge. - 

Why  is  a  person  bathing  in  the  river  in  Parii  like 
a  madman  (    He  is  in  Seine  (insane). 

Why  may  elephants  be  considered  instrumental  to 
the  ruin  of  many  families  ?  Because  their  teeth  make 
dice. 

Why  is  a  man  knocking  at  a  door  like  the  lustru- 
ment  which  he  uses  to  demand  admittance  ?  Be- 
cause he  is  a  knocker  at  the  door. 

What  is  the  worst  kind  of  fare  a,  man  can  live  on  ? 
Vfarfaro. 

Complete,  I  am  hard  ;  beheaded,  I  am  soft ;  be- 
headed again  and  transposed,  I  am  a  well-known 
metal.  Fliut-lint-tin. 

Complete,  I  am  used  by  men  and  boys  ;  beheaded, 
I  am  what  many  young  people  do  ;  again,  and  I'm  a 
Latin  pronoun  ;  again,  and 'I'm  a  Latin  jlrepositiou. — 
■Brace-race-ace-ce-e. 

A  Small  Mistake. — As  a  minister  and  a  lawyer 
were  riding  together,  says  the  minister  to  his  friend, 
"  Sir,  do  ye  ever  mak'  mistakes  in  pleading  ?"  "I  do," 
says  the  lawyer.  "  An'  what  do  ye  do  wi'  mistakes  ;" 
inquired  his  reverence.  "  Why,  air,  if  large  ones,  I 
mend  them;  if  small  ones,  I  let  them  go.  And,  pray, 
sir,  do  you  ever  make  mistakes  in  preachins;  '"  '•  Ay, 
sir,  I  have  done  sae."  "Aud  what  do  you  do  with 
mistakes  Oh,  I  dispense  thein  in  the  same  man- 

ner a.s  ye  do  yersel'.  I  rectifee  the  lairge,  an'  let  go 
■the  sma'  ones.  Ko  lang  since,  as  I  was  preachin',  I 
meant  to  observe  that  the  devil  was  the  father  o'  a' 
liers,  but  made  a  mistake,  an'  said  '  faither  of  a'  law- 
yers.' But  the  mistake  was  sae  sma'  that  I  let  it  go." 


Beckfr  Erof.'  Purest  and  Beat  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is 
a  combm;Hion  oi  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains- 
all  that  is  requisite  to  make  '£ea  perfect.  7  Soutii  Gieat 
C  eorge's-stieettSublin. 


(Specially  Contributed.) 
In  St.  Edmund's  Church  in  Lombard-street,  Lon« 

don  : — 

Man,  thee  behovest  oft  to  have  this  In  mind, 
That  thou  giveth  with  thin  hand  that  slialt  thon  And, 
For  widows  beth  slothful,  and  children  beth  unkind. 
Executors  beth  covetous,  and  keep  all  that  they  find. 
If  anybody  ask  where  the  dead's  goods  became, 

They  answer, 
So  God  me  help,  and  Halidam,  he  died  a  poor  man* 

'I'hink  on  this  ! 

On  a  brass  plate  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 

Baptist,  Glastonbury  : — 

Here  Ues  the  bodies  of  Alexander  Dyer,  and  Katherme, 
bis  wife.  He  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Dyer,  lata  of  StTeet, 
in  Somerset,  geut.,  deceased.  She  the  daughter  of  John 
Thomburgh,  late  of  Spaddesdon,  in  Hamphshire,  Esq.  He 
died  the  7th  of  March,  lti3ci ;  she  the  2tith  of  September, 
1650. 

But  they  shall  rise  ;  as  grain  in  earth  they  lie, ' 
\Vluch  cannot  quicken,  unless  first  it  dies; 
Here  having  slept  they  shall  awake  it  appeare. 
At  the  trumpet's  sound,  and  come  they  blessed,  hears. 

In  Burlington  Churchyard,  Jowa  : — 

Beneath  this  stone  our  baby  lays— » 

He  neither  crjos  nor  hollers  ; 
He  Uved  just  one  and  twenty  day?. 
And  cost  us  forty  dollars. 

From  a  burial  ground  in  the  ITorth-east  of  Scot- 
land, Jas.  Rhynd,  a.  1  y.  5  mo.,  died,  1734  ; — 
Here  Ues  a  sweet  and  loving  child. 

Ah,  covered  o'er  v,ith  mud  ; 
Resembling  well  tho  lilly  fair, 

Cropt  in  tho  very  bud. 
But  blessed  is  that  happy  babe 

That  doth  thus  eai'ly  die  ; 
Not  pleas  d  to  dwell  with  sinners  here. 

But  with  the  saints  on  high. 
This  charming  chUd  but  just  did  peep 
-  Into  this  world,  and  then. 
Not  liking  it,  he  fell  asleep. 

And  hasten'd  out  again. 

In  Hackney  churchyard  : — 

A  m.Tid  of  eighteen  wo  have  laid  ia  this  green, 

To  rest  herself  a  short  space  ; 
Aud  after  that  time  this  Rose,  in  her  prinj'e, 

Shall  rise  again,  by  God's  grace. 

In  Whitburn  old  churchyard,  LinlithgowBhire 
Passenger  1 
doth  me 

The  earth  cover  and  woi-ms  feed  on'  

shaU  theo 

In  the  porch  of  Wolverhany)ton  church  : — 
Near  this  place  lies  Charles  C.  Phillips,  whose  absoluto 
contempt  for  riches  and  inimitauie  performances  upon  the 
violin  made  him  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  hiin. 

In  a  churchyard  near  Dum.fernline  : — 
Innocence  aud  peace  doth  rest  here, 

From  hf e  so  short  aud  yet  so  sterne  ; 
No  mother  was  there  to  shed  a  tear. 

Poor,  friendi!  3?,  hnnuy  wee  baira. 

In  Duddington  churchyard  : — 

Life  is  short,  death  is  sure, 
Sin  the  sting— Christ  the  euro. 

In  the  nave  o£  Conway  Church  : — 

Here  Ueth  the  body  of  Nicholas  Hooks,  of  Conway.  Ha 
was  the  21st  child  of  his  father,  by  Ahce  his  wife,  and 
father  of  27  childreen.  He  died  on  the  2Uth  of  March,  16^7. 

In  Deskford  churchyard,  Banfl'shire  : — 
Bic  jacet  Johannes  Aberdoniensio 
Who  built  the  churchyard  dyke  at  his  own  espensea 

In  the  Calton  BuryLng-ground,  Edinbui-glij  upoS. 
David  Hume  ; — 

Beneath  »&is  circular  Idea, 

Vulgarly  called  a  tomb, 
Ideas  and  impressions  rest. 
Which  constituted  Hume. 


Breakfast. — Epps's  Cocoa. — Grateful  A^•D  Comfor'jv 
ING— -"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  lawa 
whicb  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition, 
anil  by  ^  careful  appUcation  of  the  fine  properties  of  well- 
selected  e.'ciia,  .Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables 
with  a  (i'  lici.ttiy  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us 
many  h,  ,  .  i..  i-,'  hu\s."—Cidl  S&i-oicc  Gazette.  Made 
simply  w.iii  .  Water  or  Milk.  Sold  bv  Grocers  in 
packets  oi^iy,  libelled—"  jAMliS  EPPS  AlfD  Co.,  Homoeo- 
pathic Chemists,  48,  Threadneedle-street,  and  170,  Picca- 
dilly;  Works,  Euston-road,  London." 

MasufaCture  of  CocdA. — "  We  will  nowgivean  acoounft 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co., 
manufacturers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  theh  works  in  the 
Euston-ioad,  London."— See-Article  in  C(Ksell's~S<ymM(fy 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[Dec.  19,  isri 


For  the  encouragement  of  the  ingenious  and  the 
amusement  of  our  readers  we  intend  giving  .-Gl  per 
week  in  prizes,  in  two  sums  of  ten  shillings  each,  to  be 
awarded,  two  each  week  successively,  to  the  contri- 
butor of  the  best  original  Conundrum,  the  best  original 
Double  Acrostic,  the  best  original  Arithmetical  Puzzle, 
the  best  original  Charade,  or  the  best  Answer  to  the 
question  we  shall  propound. 

Each  competitor  must  write  under  a  nom  de  plume, 
but  must  also  send  his  or  her  proper  name  and  address, 
the  latter  to  be  published  only  in  case  of  winning  the 
prize.  Each  envelope  must  be  distinctly  endorsed — 
"  Prize  (charade,  conundrum,  or  acrostic,  as  the  case 
may  be)  Competition."  Clear  and  correct  answers 
must,  of  course,  be  sent  with  the  various  questions. 
It  must  be  understood  also  that  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  va?ious  contributions 
as  well  as  that  which  may  receive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  decisions. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  winner  of  each  prize 
will  be  published  in  this  page,  and  a  Post-OfTice  order 
for  the  amount  forwarded  the  same  day. 

SEVEN  DAYS  will  be  allowed  to  competitors— that 
is  to  say,  communications  may  be  sent  in  seven  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  questions.  All  received 
after  that  day  will  be  destroyed,  unopened.  On  the 
day  fortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each  compe- 
tition, the  prizes  will  be  announced  and  the  winners' 
names  pviblished. 

As  competitors  for  our  Prizes  are  numbered  by  the 
thousand,  we  are  quite  unable  to  consider  replies,  save 
where  our  rules  are  rigidly  complied  with.  The  same 
envelope  must  not  contain  answers  to  different  pro- 
posals— that  is,  to  charades  and  conundrums,  acrostics 
and  puzzles  ;  and  each  envelope  must  be  endorsed  as 
we  request  above.  Cards  and  accompanying  private 
lettei'S  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  only  cause  confu- 
sion and  trouble.  Names  and  addresses,  plainly  writ- 
ten at  the  head  of  the  sheet  containing  the  matter, 
are  quite  sufficient.  Letters  cannot  be  read,  as  it  would 
be  physically  impossible,  and  competitors  will  please 
remember  that  sending  them  only  procures  a  place  in 
the  basket  for  their  communications.  There  can  be 
no  exception  to  these  rules. 


Prizes  have  been  awarded  to  : — 

1.  The  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

2.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

3.  J.  A.  Smith,  Rathdrum. 

4.  George  Mathews,  Bray. 

5.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore  Jones,  Templemore. 

6.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

7.  Mrs.  Mary  MacDermott,  80  Lower  Mount -street, 
Dublin. 

8.  Miss  Anna  Morris,  Post  Office,  Armagh. 

9.  Puobert M.Kennedy,  6  Brookdale-terrace,  Antrim- 
road,  Belfast' 

10.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore,  county 
Tipperary. 

^  11.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

12.  John  R.  Daniel,  75  Aungier-street,2Uublin. 

13.  Thomas  Greene,  49  Main-street,  Tipperary. 


fhis  week  we  offer  two  prizes  of  Ten  Shillings  each 
as  follows : — 

For  the  beat  Arithmetical  Puzzle. 

For  the  best  answer  to  the  question,  "  How  to  be 
happy  ?" 


The  following  Double  Aciostie,  by  John  R.  Daniel,  75 
Aungier-street,  Dublin,  has  been  awarded  the  prize  o(fer«  1 
in  the  Penny  Despatch  of  Dec.  5: — 
I. 

'      Man  may  of  his  genius  boast. 

But  woman  leads  the  van. 
Here's  a  lady  we  will  toast 

In  a.  full  and  flowing  can. 
Ey  this  she  has  gaiued  renown 

Throughout  tlie  British  nation. 
Priuials  and  finals  when  read  down 

Will  give  its  appellation.  . 

1.  Treasure  of  memory, 

J'9  iiento  of  life, 
Guaiikd  so  carefully 
By  husband  or  wife. 

2.  Beautiful  melody 

From  Titiens  so  grand, 
May  she  successful  be 
In  every  land. 

3.  One  of  these  failings, 

To  which  man  is  prene; 
Mutual  railings, 
Friendships  o'erthrown. 

4.  Crown  of  nobility, 

Worn  by  the  brave, 
Brooks  not  servility,  . 
Rather  the  grave. 

The  following,  almost  equally  meritorious,  are  selected 
from  439  forwarded  :— 

II. 

Behold  a  bard  before  us 
Who  oft  a  spsU  casi  o'er  us, 
When  he  wol;e  each  wire 
Of  his  trembling  lyre 
In  praise  of  the  land  that  bore  us. 

His  name  will  be  cherished  ever. 
And  his  fame  forgotten  never, 
And  his  touching  songs 
About  burning  wrongs 
Will  be  sacred  to  us  for  ever. 

And  when  after  countless  ages 
Are  read  his  immortal  pages, 
His  honoured  name 
In  the  temple  of  Fame 
Shall  be  flrst  among  bards  and  sages. 

1.  An  Alpine  province  here  of  fame. 

2.  An  Alpine  country's  ancient  name. 

3.  An  Irish  clan  may  now  appear. 

4.  An  Irish  warrior's  surname  here. 

5.  He  who  would  earn  tl  is  awful  curse 

6.  Than  Persian  ruler  v.  ould  be  worse. 

7.  Back,  monster,  back,  half  man,  half  bull. 
S.  This  dish  of  medley  meats  is  full. 
9.  This  is  the  eighth  if  'twere  in  Spain. 

10.  Oh!  this  dreadful  burning  pain. 

11.  Enough  ;  unveil  the  minstrel  now, 
And  place  a  garland  on  his  brow, 
,\nd  read  behind  one  of  those  lays 
'  'iat  won  for  him  immortal  bays. 

Campo  Bello. 

III. 

"  That's  for  remembrance,"  said  a  maid, 

(She  held  to  view  my  lohnle), 
Alas  !  that  ere  its  bloom  did  fade 
Departed  was  the  soul. 

Hy  first  and  last,  though  often  heard, 

Are  names  most  sweet  to  me  ; 
But  sweeter  still  is  hers,  poor  bird, 
From  her  sad  history. 

1.  The  public  orator  here  stands. 

2.  I  spoke  of  her  above. 

3.  The  wanderer  gi\ides  o'er  trackless  sands. 

4.  Antithesis  of  love. 

A-NGE  PiTOU. 

IV. 

1.  First  on  the  list  of  explanation 
Is  a  monosyllabic  excluuiation. 

2.  Second  in  order  you  have  to  sec  a 
Brave  and  virtuous  King  of  Judea. 

3.  Tliird,  a  recluse  has  now  to  appear, 
Whose  name  the  noble  and  good  revere. 

4.  Fourth— a  prefix  from  an  ancient  tongue 
That'used  to  puzzle  me  much  when  young. 

5.  Fifth— the  sayings  "f  author's  note 
Collected  au<l  published  fur  readers  to  quote. 

6.  Sixth— three-fourtlis  of  a  christian  name 
Of  a  hero  of  Northern  Irish  fame. 

*  "  *  *  ^t  * 

Initials  read  downwards  or  upwards  the  same, 
As  finals  reail  upwards  or  downwards  shall  name. 

Hector. 

V. 

I've  been  to  this  a  foreisn  clime  ; 
Retain  this  trophy  of  the  time  ; 
Between  this  in  the  Latin  tongue  ; 
JHis  praise  by  sportsmen  often  sud-,* 


In  this  a  town  of  Scotia  fair  ; 

With  this  some  ladies  bind  the  hair  ; 

Against  this  passion  I  have  striven  ; 

A  being  whose  acts  are  aU  forgiven  ; 

I've  competed  before  unsuccessfullv,  though 

I'll  compete  till  I  carry  the  prize  for  my  tout. 

Taitleb. 

TI. 

Altho'  the  friend  of  temperance  still  ever  advocates 
The  wholesome  draught  that  cheers  but  not  inebriates, 
In  town  hotels  and  bar  rooms  I  very  often  saw 
A  pretty  standard  measure,  tho'  it  is  not  fixed  by  law. 

'Tis  very  often  sought  when  things  are  at  the  worst  ; 
The  whole  is  stiU  the  second,  and  each  contains  the  krs^ 

The  proper  way  to  use  it,  and  this,  you'll  find,  is  right, 
Is  to  fill  it  twice  each  morning,  and  only  once  at  night. 

1.  A  mineral  substance  to  all  chemists  known. 

2.  The  French  name  for  water  spring,  or  of  Cologne. 

3.  The  Instrument  that  wounded  proud  Egypt's  falres* 
Queen.  • 

When  rightly  placed  in  view,  this  measure  can  be  seen. 

HER.MO.N  Walker. 


VII. 

My  first  you'U  find  where'er  yon  go, 
In  fields  and  forests  look  quite  low. 
But  at  my  second  I  see  you  tremble. 
We  are  so  weak,  so  frail,  so  feeble; 
My  whole  I  now  must  bring  before  yoa. 
But  fear  to  give  too  plain  a  cue. 
At  times  by  me  whole  cities  disappear, 
And  lately,  reader,  I  have  been  very  near; 
But  now  to  read  me  I  must  explain. 
My  second  place  fij-st,  it  won't  be  in  vain 

1.  A  game  of  cards,  first  think  of,  pray, 
A  dance  you  hear  of  every  day. 

2.  You  are  too  liberal  by  half. 

In  Latin,  beyond,  you  need  not  laugh, 

3.  None  can  live  without  me, 
It's  in  a  very  pretty  k'ey. 

4.  Every  soldier  to  have  me  is  bound. 
In  every  house  I'm  sure  one  is  found. 

5.  An  argument  delusive,  fraught  with  truth. 

An  antique,  set  with  pearls,  becoming  to  all  youth. 

A.  M.  E.  I. 


VIII. 

When  weary  of  the  bustling  city's  din 
Each  eve  my  rustic  cot  I  enter  in, 
The  initials,  finals,  on  me  sweetly  wait, 
Its  varied  pages  are  a  welcome  treat. 

1.  A  maiden's  this  when  starting  first  in  life, 

THE  LETTERS 

2.  And  this  in  tales  ere  she  becomes  a  wife. 

3.  -  Suitors  are  this  when  Susan's  passing  fair, 

4.  So  this  and  rosy,  mild  and  debonnair.\ 

5.  Like  fires  of  this  love's  flames  may  burn  away, 

6.  Increasing  in  their  breasts  like  this  each  day. 

7.  Some  speU  like  this  tiieu-  frames  is  thrilling  thrnngh 
K.  As  on  she  glides,  her  robe  this  curious  hu». 


The  following  problem  is  submitted  for  solution.  The 
answer,  together  with  the  names  of  those  who  send  correct 
solutions,  will  be  published  on  January  2,  1S75.  Answir  to 
No.  7  in  our  next. 

Problem  No.  Till. 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 

White  to  move,  and  checkmate  in  three  moves. 
Solution  of  Problem  No.  VI. 


•VSHITE. 

1.  P  t  o  Q  I) 

2.  B  to  K  3 

3.  Q  takes  Q  Kt  P  (ch) 
it,  Kt  mates 


BLACK. 

1  Q  takes  P  (host) 

2.  R  takes  B  (best) 

3.  R  or  Kt  takes  Q 


TP6C.  19, 1874.  !11 
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— o  

The  following  Charade  by  Thomas  Greene,  49  Main-street, 
ripperary,  has  been  awarded  the  Prize  offered  in  the  Penny 
Despatch  of  Dec.  5  :— 

I. 

My  first's  an  article  we  cannot  grasp, 

And  yet  we  use  it  freely  every  day. 
"We  often  see  it,  though  indefinite; 

We  mention  it  with  almost  all  we  say. 
My  second's  never  present,  for  it  is 

A  time  that's  past— a  time  that's  yet  to  be. 
My  third  is  of  importance  to  us  all ; 

No  other  than  important,  mighty  me. 
My  fourth  is  like  my  first,  but  less  in  use  ( 

The  reason  which  I  will  not  here  explain, 
Lest  by  my  clear  avowal  you  might  see 

The  secret  which  with  care  you  must  obtain. 
My  whole  is  native  of  a  city  famed 

In  ancient  story  for  its  works  of  art. 
rhere  painters  lived  and  poets  sung 

Songs  that  in  every  age  will  bear  a  part 
Most  nobly.   Now  that  glory's  past  away; 

It  stands  a  monument  of  things  that  were — 
A  lesson  that  the  proudest  one  may  fall; 

My  whole,  his  glory  vanished,  is  there. 

The  following  are  selected  from  379  received.    The  first 
three  are  specially  commended— indeed  the  first  of  them  is 
hardly  inferior  to  the  Prize  Charade  :— 
II. 

'Tween  the  third  and  fourth  of  my  five  letters,  "  v" 
Insert,  and  you  strange  transformations  will  see, 
In  which  1  shall  be  found,  if  your  talents  are  keen  : 
In  rav  taU,  w-hen  view'd  backwards,  my  head  will  be  seen ; 
View' forwards  my  head,  and  you've  backwards  my  tail. 
Which  is  found  on  no  female,  though  'tis  on  the  "mail ;" 
And  this  tail  often  comes  to,  and  goes  from,  one's  doors  ; 
While  of  these  in  my  whole  are  found  scores  upon  scores; 
Take  me  backwards  or  forwards,  no  change  you  will  see, 
For  I'm  both  ways  the  same — even  with  the  said  "  v ;" 
And,  as  plainness  is  liked  by  the  author,  one  more 
Hint  he  gives — I'm  about  2U  miles  from  the  shore. 

Syllogism. 

III. 

■When  his  presumptuous  son  would  drive 

The  burning  god  of  day, 
Jove's  thunders  burst,  and  in  my  first 

Th'  unskilful  coachman  lay  '. 

My  second  both  begins  and  ends 

The  means  by  which  w  e  see  ; 
To  find  out  this  you  cannot  miss, 

Tho'  sightless  you  may  be. 

'Ti.s  said  that  those  v.-ho  own  my  third 

Their  motto  cannot  fail  ; 
Act  on  it  now,  and  I  will  vow 

you'll  find  itself  my  tail. 

My  whole  has  charms  to  free  the  heart 

From  sorrow's  weary  thrall  ; 
By  Heaven  designed  to  cheer  the  mind, 

And  yield  delight  to  all. 

Tinkler. 

IV. 

I  am  a  word  composed  of  fourteen  letters. 
My  II,  4,  10  and  8  is  to  mark  by  notches. 
My  3,  5,  6,  13  and  14  is  to  mark  by  impression, 
My  1,  2,  7  is  a  Ught,  my  3,  9,  13  is  a  fold, 
My  8,  12,  lOjis  a  number,  and  my  whole  is  a  chief 
overseer.  M.  H.  S.  (Monaghan). 

V, 

My  first  is  a  mould,  a  model,  or  a  bust, 

Or  it  may  be  a  throw,  or  a  fling— tell  you  I  must ; 

It  forms  a  large  part  of  every  castle. 

But  has  nothing  whatever  do  with  a  tassel. 

My  second  is  a  small,  but  useful,  conjunction, 
Of  many  a  sentence  it  forms  a  function  ; 
In  one  other  tongue  it  signifies  gold, 
So  now  about  it  there's  nothing  untold. 

My  whole  is  possessed  by  some  tables  and  chairs. 
It's  seldom  seen  out,  but  never  at  fairs  : 
So  now,  I  think,  you  will  make  me  out. 
If  not,  name  an  oil,  and  then  I'll  not  doubt. 

Billy  Jumps. 

VI. 

'Aly  first  goes  over  many  a  road. 

My  second,  translated,  signifies  good. 
My  wliole  is  a  piece  of  burnt  wood. 

Billy  Jumps. 

VII. 

\7!^tn  the  spring  time  decks  the  lawn. 
And  the  hawthomscents  the  breeze  ; 

On  banks  quite  green  I  may  be  seen 
Or  growing  between  the  trees. 

Take  away  first  half  and  you  shall  see 

I'm  a  well-linown  flower  ; 
I'm  found  in  your  garden  ground 

Beneath  the  sliady  bower. 

C  "t  have  children  plucked  me 
To  make  bouquets  nice  and  gay ; 

As  together  they  stood  in  the  leafy  wood 
In  the  sunny  spring-tide  day. 


My  whole  you'll  find  if  you  but  mind 

To  walk  abroad  some  day, 
On  the  babbling  brook  I  quietly  look 

As  it  slides  along  its  way. 

Watertille  Reader. 

Tin. 

Happy,  happy  is  my  first. 

If  in  England  seen  by  thee.  _ 
In  Erin's  isle — nay,  do  not  smile — 

The  same  it's  sure  to  be. 
To  my  second  you  I  give  a  clue ; 

It  has  never  yet  been  old. 
Rolls  on  my  third  through  heat  and  cold. 

Nor  future  does  it  fear. 
Through  Summer's  sun  and  Winter's  blasts 

My  whole  remains  a  year 

SHAMUS  Dhu  (Bray). 

IX. 

How  my  first,  on  one  morning  in  snowy  December, 
I  offered  dear  Polly,  oh,  well,  I  remember  ; 
And  she  replied,  with  a  smile  in  her  eye, 
"  Sure  my  second  I'll  do  to  yourself  .till  1  die." 

Just  as  I  ventured  her  lips  for  to  taste. 
Up  come  her  old  chap  in  a  mighty  great  haste, 
And  as  with  my  total  he  for  us  made  tracks ; 
I  only  had  time  for  a  couple  of  smacks. 

Shamus  Dhu  (Bray). 

X. 

Those  who  are  not  my  first  are  miserable.  Of  my  second, 
there  are  millions  in  the  world  so  much  alikg  as  to  be 
known  at  once  for  what  they  are,  and  yet  so  unlike  as  to 
make  it  altogether  impossible  to  find  any  two  exactly  the 
same.  No  money  ought  to  be  able  to  buy  my  whole,  and 
yet  it  is  bought,  and  sold  daily.  Asterisk  A. 

XI. 

My  first  shows  how  moments  flee  from  us. 
How  Time's  evermore  on  the  wing  ; 

As  hard  to  be  grasped  as  my  second  ; 
My  whole  is  a  dish  for  a  King.  E.  J.  C. 

XII. 

Of  my  first  geology  tells  us 

A  part  of  our  earth  is  composed, 
Through  countless  ages  formed. 

As  learned  men  have  supposed. 
To  my  second,  in  terms  poetic, 

Our  country  we  sometimes  compare; 
Our  own  dear  native  isle. 

No  land  to  us  is  more  fair. 

The  aid  of  my  whole  is  required 

At  times,  both  in  love  and  in  war ; 
But  accidents  often  occur. 

Its  happy  issue  to  mar ; 
If  more  1  say  I'm  afraid  you  wiU  guess. 

What  I  try  so  hard  to  conceal  ;\ 
To  your  ingenuity  now  I'll  leave 

jiy  meaning  clear  to  reveal.  HYACINTH. 


THE  SNOW  FLAKE. 
Pearly  snow-flake,  flitting,  falling 

From  the  dark,  dark  clouds  above  ; 
Only  one  of  untold  millions 

Making  drear  the  haunts  we  love. 

Thou  art  only  one  of  many. 
Like  the  drops  that  make  the  sea; 

Little  snow-flake,  pure  and  spotless, 
I  would  be  as  pure  as  thee. 

Tiny  snow  flake,  like  the  rose-bud 
That  19  born  but  to  decay  ; 

Like  the  fading  charms  of  beauty. 
Thou,  too,  soon  wilt  pass  away. 


CUPID'S  THEFT. 
In  the  springtime,  cool  and  grey, 
Cupid  stole  my  heart  away. 
H.ive  you  seen  him?   Do  you  know 
Ho  w  he  comes,  in  rosy  glow, 
Singing  softly  all  the  day. 
While  he  steals  your  heart  away  ? 

Ah  !  he  is  a  merry  sprite — 

Fair  and  roguisli,  gay  and  Ijrl.sht. 

Soft  he  lulled  my  he:irt  to  sleep, 

While  his  vigils  he  did  keep. 

And,  wlien  I  awoice  .-it  dawn, 

Lo  !  I  found  my  iieart  was  gone  ! 

H.ave  you  seen  him,  ?   Do  you  know 
How  he  comes  in  rosy  glow. 
Saying,  when  you  scold  or  fret : 
"  Gentle  maiden,  don't  forget. 
When  I  stole  your  heart  riv.  ar. 
Came  another— there  to  stay  1 " 

Shall  I  let  him  have  his  way, 
Laughing,  joyous  all  the  day  ? 
Comes  a  whisper,  and  I  start, : 
"  Cup  d  stole  forme  youi-  liea. t 
Give  the  little  god  his  du'.' 
Brougiit  he  not  mini;  ij  ick  t  i  vuu  ? 

"Doii't  you  think  the  bar,sa;i!'s  .-air- 
Heart  for  heart — a  hapiiy  pair  '-" 
And  T  smile,  and  an:s^v^a■     Ves,  ' 
Yielding  to  a  sweet  caress. 
Cupid,  1  your  theft  forgive, 
You  have  taught  my  heart  to  live. 


The  following  are  the  answers  to  the  Arithmetical  Puzzlef 
in  the  Permy  Despatch  of  December  5  : — 1.  Letters  {five ) 
2.  Sixteen ;  3.  Climax ;  4.  Ceu-ten-ary ;  5.  Ten  hundred 
thousand ;  6.  Codicil. 

Correct  answers  have  been  received  to  2  from  E.  H.  I.j 
Cavan  ;  to  all  from  Miss  Mary  Kavanagh,  Lota,  Dalkey ;  to 
all  from  "  The  Great  Mr.  L.,"  Coolamore ;  to  1  from  Ouz. 
Logan,  Cavan ;  ditto  from  Wm.  Ekins,  Smithfield,  Dublin  ; 
ditto,  Jledicus,  Newcastle  West ;  to  1  and  2  from  J.  H. 
Finucane,  Ennis ;  to  1  from  James  Meade,  Bray ;  ditto 
J.  O'C,  Granard;to  1,  2,  3,  5,  and  6  from  D.  F.  B.,  Tubber; 
to  1,  2,  3,  4  from  Joseph  Kenny,  R.I.C.,  Fethard;  to  2  from 
INI.  IVIartenon,  Enniskerry;  to  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  from  James 
Fleming,  1.5  Ryder's  row,  Dublin ;  to  2,  3,  5,  and  6  from  W. 
Rio  Ynt;  to  1,  2,  3,  4,  6  from  Robert  Walker,  Athy  Work 
house  ;  to  1  from  J.  Daniel  Downes,  Merrion-square ;  to  all 
from  John  M'Call,  Patrick-street,  Dublin;  do,  J.  A.  Smith, 
Redcross;  to  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  from  P.  M'Philips,  Cavan. 


THE  DESCENT  OF  MAN. 

O.  Job  Jones,  Esq.,  having  just  been  converted  ta 
Darwin's  theory,  indulges  in  the  following  melancholy 
reflections : — 

I'm  an  ass,  and  an  ape,  and  a  frog; 
I  am  something  of  cat  and  of  dog  ; 

I  ^im  sometliing  of  snake,  " 

And  of  gander  and  drake, 
And  my  ancestors  dwelt  in  a  bog. 

I  am  ornithological :  oh, 

I'm  an  eagle,  and  buzzard,  andero-w; 

I'm  a  rooster,  you  see. 

And  a  little  pee-wee. 
And  my  ancestors  flew  high  and  low. 

I'm  a  tiger,  I  am,  and  a  lion, 

With  a  strong  disposition  to  fly  on  ' 

Any  species  of  prey. 

Any  time,  night  or  day, 
Of  my  ancestors  I'm  a  fit  scion. 

There's,  besides,  a  good  deal  of  me  bat. 
With  a  portion  pf  mouse  and  of  rat ; 

I'm  a  rabbit  and  fox, 

Such  as  dweU  in  the  rocks. 
And  my  ancestors  all  were  like  that. 

I'm  a  beaver,  a  coon,  and  a  hare. 

And  a  catamount,  panther,  and  bear;  _^ 

I'm  a  big  buffalo, 

I'm  an  elk  and  a  doe— 
As  my  ancestors  were ;  I  don't  care. 

I'm  a  pig,  and  a  sheep,  and  a  cow. 
Though  I  do  not  wear  horns  on  my  brow; 

Where  they  went  I  don't  know. 

When  it  happened,  ditto  ; 
But  my  ancestors  lost  them  somehow. 

I'm  an  insect— a  bug  and  a  flea, 
I'm  a  wasp,  and  a  great  bumblebee; 

When  I'm  mad  I  can  sting. 

When  I'm  not  I  can  sing ; 
With  my  ancestors  there  I  agree. 

I'm  a  fish — though  without  fin  or  tail, 
I'm  a  porpoise— without  any  scale — 

I'm  a  dolphin  and  trout, 

I'm  a  perch,  out  and  out. 
And  my  ancestors  were  a  big  whale. 

I'm  a  sei-pent  ("that  thought  I  most  dread), 
I'm  a  blacksnake  and  big  rtipperhead ; 

I'm  a  gi-eat  rattlesnake. 

And  a  hiss  I  can  r'lake, 
Lilce  my  ancestors  long  ago  dead. 

I'm  a  worn- I'm  a  grub  and  a  snail. 
Such  as  crawl  over  hill  and  through  dale  ; 

I'm  a  moth  and  a  miller — 

I'm  a  big  caterpillar. 
And  my  ancestors  dwelt  in  a  rail. 

I'm  a  squirrel  and  poultry  and  game, 
I  am  everything  that  you  could  carae-— 
Such  as  pheasant  and  duck 
(Wiiich  we  shoot  when  in  luck), 
And  niy  ancestors  ail  were  that  same.  ' 

I'm  a  mere  lump  of  flesh  and  of  bones, 

I  have  sprung  from  the  earth  and  the  stones; 

iVnd  among  them  IH  lie 

And  decay,  when  I  die— 
And,  alas!  that's  the  end  of  poor  Jones. 


I  once,  sfiys  Dr.  John  Browne,  asked  a  little  girl, 
"  Who  made  you  ?  "  and  she  said,  holding  up  her 
apron  as  a  measure,  "  God  made  me  that  length,  and 
I  growed  the  rest  mysel.'" 

ScRUP'JLOus.-O,  Jims,  mun  !  Can  ye  no  gie  a  whistle 
oa  thae  ram'lin'  brutes  o'  mine  ?  I  daurna  mysel' ; 
t's  just  fast-day  in  our  parish  ! 


4§l  _ 


THE  mmY  DESPATCH. 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 

*,*  letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days  after 
they  are  received ;  and  occasionally,  owing  to  their  num' 
her,  some  are  uriaVoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  wliat,  if  any, 
remiiaeration  they  expect  for  their  contributions.  Atten- 
tion to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  where  stamps  are  en- 
closed for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MS.S.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them;  but,  if  our  nilo  is  complied 
with,  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely  if  found 
unsuitable. 

E.  H.— We  have  no  sympathy  with  clandestine  courtship. 
If  the  courtship  be  honourable  and  praiseworthy,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  conceal  it ;  if  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it 
but  sentimentality  and  romance,  the  sooner  it  is  over  the 
better. 

F.  W.  B.— The  food  of  a  canary  should  principally  consist 
of  summer  rape-seed,  occasionally  a  few  poppy  or  canary- 

'  seeds,  and  a  small  quantity  of  bruised  hemp-seed ;  a  little 
chick-weed  in  spring,  lettuce  leaves  in  summer,  and  en- 
dive in  autumn.  A  little  loaf  sugar  may  be  sometimes 
^en. 

Tengeance.— The  fii-st  thing  for  you  to  uo  is  to  get  cool, 
and  the  next  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  keep  cool.  You  are 
in  danger  of  getting  into  a  bad  scrape,  and  your  attorney 
seems  to  ba  giving  you  bad  advice.  You  should  consult 
one  of  cahn  judgment  and  large  experience  before  rush- 
ing into  a  slander  suit.  Suits  for  defamation  of  character 
almost  invariably  damage  all  the  parties  concerned. 
'There  are  few  persons  whose  characters  will  bear  turning 
inside  out,  especially  when  merciless  lawyers  are  em- 
ployed to  perform  the  operation.  Where  proof  is  want- 
ing, a  little  adroit  insinuation  goes  a  great  way ;  and,  al- 
ihongh  it  is  a  principle  in  law  that  accused  persons  shall 
be  held  innocent  until  proven  guilty,  we  all  know  that 
the  principle  upon  which  society  founds  its  verdicts  is 
directly  the  reverse. 

XizziE. — The  use  of  slang  phrases  is  exceedingly  objection- 
able. A  man  who  calls  another  a  "  cove,"  or  familiarly  a 
"  pal,"  or  admu  ingly  a  "brick,"  or  disparagingly  a  "muff" 
or  a  duffer who,  when  he  takes  a  cigar,  puts  "  a  smoke 
in  his  gflls  ;"  never  goes  away,  but  "  slopes,"  absquatu- 
Jates,"  "  mi2zle?,"  "  hokos  it,"  "  walks  his  chalks," 
"  makes  tracks,"  "evaporates;"  who  does  not  live  in  a 
iouse,  but  a  "crib  :"  who,  in  fact,  does  not  live  anywhere, 
tut  " hangs  out,"  may  consider  himself  showy,  "know- 
ing," and  amusing ;  but  ho  forfeits  the  character  of  a 
gentleman. 

Vert  Much  Alone.— It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  after  mar. 
riage  the  society  of  the  wife  often  seems  to  lose  half  its 
charms,  and  that  the  husband  is  no  longer  the  assiduous 
and  devoted  attendant  of  the  lady  whose  slightest  wish 
it  was  formerly  his  pleasure  to  gratify.  There  is  some- 
thing radically  wrong  in  this.  He  should  stiU  delight  in 
lier  society,  and  engage  her  sympathies  in  what  is  agree- 
able to  his,  so  that  it  may  become  a  pleasure  to  both. 
Bometimes,  however,  the  wife  has  herself  to  blame.  She 
is  no  longer  so  cheerful  in  her  appearance  i^d  manner 
as  she  was,  no  longer  endeavours  so  earnestly  to  please 
Is  this  your  case  ?  Have  you  done  all  you  can  to  make 
lionit  5!&5»y?  Home  is  the  empire  of  .woman;  if  .yon 
misrule  the  empire  you  virtually  banish  the  good  man  of 
the  house. 

Terplkxed  PAia  One.— To  give  you  all  the  information  [ 
yon  seek  on  the  "art  of  making  presents,"  would  require 
ns  to  write  a  book  on  the  subject  We  have  only  space 
to  remark  that  presents  are  only  of  value  according  to 
the  estimation  in  which  we  hold  the  giver,  and  the  m.an- 
ner  in  which  they  are  bestowed.  Xever  intimate  inten- 
tion of  making  a  present.  Half  the  pleasure  in  receiviug 
a  present  consists  in  its  being  unexpected.  Avoid  the 
appearance  of  making  your  gift  of  consequence  ;  when 
you  have.presented  it,  and  acknowledgments  have  been 
.Tendered,  do  not  recur  to  the  subject ;  but  if  its  merits 
Jiave  been  highly  extolled,  and  the  person  who  has  re- 
ceived it  evinces  a  lively  satisfaction,  express  your  hap- 
piness that  they  are  pleased,  and  say  that  their  opinion  of 
it  constitutes  the  value  of  the  gift ;  at  the  same  time  do 
not  fall  into  the  vulgar  error  of  depreciating  it.  The 
.gifts  made  by  ladies  to  gentlemen  should  be  of  the 
most  refined  nature,  deriving  a  value  above  price  as 
emanating  from  their  own  skill  and  ingenuity,  as  a 
sketch  from  their  pencil,  or  some  little  production 
from  their  needle.  However  small  or  insignificant  a 
present  may  be,  if  offered  to  yon,  accept  it  with 
'  '«^r«s3ed  thaaks ;  sot  to  manifest  much  pleasure  in  re- 


ceivinf;  it  would  not  only  betray  ill-breeding,  hut  a  dis- 
regard for  the  feelings  of  the  giver,  whom  you  may  be 
certain  intended  a  kindness.  We  should  preserve  the  pre- 
sents of  friend'.ihip  with  scrupulous  care,  and  ought  never 
to  dispose  of  them,  or  to  give  them  away  to  .mother.  -It 
would  be  very  gratifying  to  the  doiror  if  we  speak  of  it 
occasioii.".lly  wlienever  a  suitable  opportunity  offers ;  and 
in  proportion  as  time  has  elap.^ed,  this  attention  will  con- 
fer the  more  pleasure,  and  it  will  prove  that  we  have  pre- 
served the  gift  with  care. 

A.  R. — You  are  quite  mistaken  if  yon  suppose  tliat  the 
people  in  general  were  better  OiT  ui  old  times  than  they 
are  now.  The  "  golden  acre"  to  which  you  so  enthusia.s- 
ticaUy  refer  would  be  considered  a  very  leaden  age  in  the 
present  peneration.  In  those  days  mouarchs  could  uot 
always  command  the  comforts  which  even  common  people 
have  now  within  their  reach.  As  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century faminewas.in  agreatmcaiurepcriodical,  andnearly 
the  entire  population  of  extensive  districts  wore  some- 
times swept  away  by  hunger.  Some  writers  calculate  that 
famine  wasted  Europe  as  often  as  once  in  ten  years.  Then 
there  were  the  leprosy,  the  smallpox,  the  scurvy,  and  a 
host  of  contagious  fevers  which  frequently  depopulated 
cities  and  villages.  All  these  public  calamities  have  now 
either  been  rooted  out  altogether  or  reduced  to  a  teiy 
narrow  sphere  of  operation.  On  the  whole  the  people  of 
the  present  time  have  infinite  advantages  over  any  of  the 
generations  which  have  preceded  them. 

Chaklet. — The  best  way  of  strengthening  the  voice  is  to 
use  it.  (?o  up  into  ssme  out-of-the-way  room,  where 
there  are  no  sick  persons  or  s'.e;  ping  children  within  ear. 
shot,  and  shout.  Plant  your  back  against  the  wall,  and 
sing  or  declaim  as  loud  as  yon  are  able. 

Invalid. — Difiiculty  in  going  to  sleep  is  a  common  affliction, 
and  a  worse  one  than  might  be  supposed ;  but  in  half 
the  cases  it  is  a  self-inflicted  misery.  Idleuess  is  not  the 
least  frfldnent  cause ;  and  we  are  afraid,  therefore,  that 
the  following  remedies  for  sleepless  nights  will  not  be 
tried  by  all  who  deplore  their  misery.  Finding  yourself 
restless,  rise,  and  rub  your  limbs  with  a  good  coar.se 
towel,  or  a  flesh-brush,  or  even  with  your  hands.  Or, 
before  retiring  take  a  cold  batli,  and  rub  yourself  well 
down  before  you  get  out  of  it  ;  or  have  a  good  brisk  walk 
In  the  open  air;  or,  if  this  is  too  mucii  for  you,  run  up  and 
down  stairs  half  a  dozen  times,  and  then  to  bed  directly. 
By  doing  this  a  few  times,  and  then  continuing  the 
means  occasionally,  you  will  regain  the  old  habit  of  going 
to  sleep  at  once^  Healthy  people  always  sleep  well ; 
people  cannot  be  healthy  who  do  not  bathe  often  and 
take  good  exercise. 

A.  R.— Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  son  of  a  t;illow  chand- 
ler of  Boston,  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  andafter- 
wards  worked  as  a  journeyman  in  London.  Ke  subse- 
quently returned  to  America,  became  a  master  printer, 
engaged  in  literature,  and  was  sent  to  England  as  an  a.^cnt 
of  the  Assembly,  to  remonstrate  with  the  British  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Franklin 
was  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
afterwards  before  the  Privy  Council,  when  he  was  gi-ossly 
insulted  and  reviled  by  the  Solicitor-General,  AVedder- 
burne.  Franklin  bore  all  with  peifoct  calnmess,  but 
when  he  retired,  he  took  off  his  clothes  and  declared  he 
would  never  wear  the  suit  until  the  in.sult  had  been 
avenged.  He  Sept  his  word,  for  the  next  time  that  ap- 
parel covered  the  pliilosopher's  person  was  on  the  occa- 
sion when,  a^Iinister  of  the  United  States,  he  £i,ened 
the  treaty  by  Vhich  England  recognised  the  independence 
of  America. 

T.  Simpson. — Ifectar  was  a  term  applied  in  Grecian  mytho- 
logy to  the  supposed  drink  of  the  gods,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  this  nectar  contributed  much  to  the  eternal 
existence  ;  according  to  the  fables  of  the  classic  poets  it 
was  a  most  deUcious  hquor,  with  properties  far  e.xceed- 
ing  anything  that  mortals  could  imagine,  as  it  imparted 
beauty,  bloom  and  vigour  to  all  who  imbibed  it  ;  com- 
bined with  the  ambrosia  (which  formed  the  substantial 
food  of  the  gods),  it  repaired  all  accidental  injuries  or  de' 
cays  which  might  assail  them. 

Agnes  S.— This  correspondent  is  a  young  lady  who  says 
she  is  engaged  to  a  gentleman  who  is  very  fond  of  gene- 
ral society  and  parties,  while  she  does  not  fancy  such 
things  at  all,  but  prefers  to  stay  quietly  at  home,  or  to 
have  a  cosy  time  with  a  few  select  friends.  Her  be- 
trothed, however,  disregards  her  wishes  in  this  respect; 
and  goes  to  parties  verj-  frequently.  Tl  is  annoys  and 
pains  her  beyond  expression,  and  she  would  like  to  know 
what  she  ought  to  do  about  it,  "especially,"  as  she  adds, 
"  as  there  is  a  wealthy  gentleman  who,  I  know,  is  anxious 
to  cayiiis  addresses  to  me,  while  thegentkmaa  to  whom 


I  am  er.gsged,  thongh  once  wcAltby,  is  row  poor."  THi 
Lift  clajise  probably  contains  the  real  gist  of  ozi  corre- 
spondent's pain  and  annoyance.  Apart  from  that,  how- 
ever, we  shonid  say  that  it  wonld  be  in<liEcre<t  for  .v 
couple  whose  tastes  and  predilections  as  to  any  social 
matter  are  strongly  and  tenaciously  divergent  fc)  Lstc-r- 
marry  with  one  another.  If  one  of  them  is  fond  of  cotii- 
pany  and  of  goiug  to  parties,  and  the  other  has  a  positive 
avei-sion  to  such  things,  <iis(;ontcnt  and  unhappinesa 
would  be  pretty  certain  to  come  at  last.  In  your  caso, 
however,  the  desire  which  you  show  to  eeccre  the  ad- 
dresses of  tliat  "rich  gentleman"  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
your  now  poor  lover  in  breaking  off  with  yon. 
XaM'ITI'E— This  correspondent  says  she  is  a  married  wo- 
man, and  that  her  husband  accuses  her  of  destroyinsr 
aU  liis  comfort  by  constant  scolding  and  fault-Cndinp. 
She,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  she  does  naS 
scold  or  find  fault  half  as  much  as  she  ought  to,  and 
want.s  to  know  "what  we  think  about  it."  I'his  ia  pat- 
ting the  question  in  rather  a  general  way— so  genera'-,  ia 
fact,  tbat  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  "  it,"  wci'ji 
Xantippe  asks  our  opinion  about,  represents.  If  she  warts 
to  know  whether  we  think  that  she  does  scold  too  laach, 
we  answer  yes.  V^Tien  a  woman  maijctains  "  that  she  docs 
not  scold  or  find  fault  half  as  much  as  she  ought  to,"  wo 
think  it  is  quite  clearthat  she  mast  entertain  most  liberal 
notions  on  that  subject,  and  that  she  would  not  be  back- 
ward in  canyms  them  out  in  her  d.iily  walk  and  coriveisa- 
tiou.  Of  one  thing  Xantippe  may  rest  assured,  and.  that 
is,  that  if  she  finds  fault  or  scolds  at  all,  she  does  so  tjo 
mnoh.  Xo  good  ever  comes  of  such  domestic  harrowi:-^, 
but  it  13  always  sure  to  yield  a  bountiful  harvest  ox 
evih 

S.  L. — A  man  who  expects  thata  wire  will  all  her  life  rrovo 
to  be  the  same  faultless  and  adorab'e  heir^  which  s::a 
seemed  to  be  during  the  infatuated  day:-,  of  conrtihip, 
and  a  woman  who  cherishes  simiiar  e;ipectations  of  a 
husband,  wiil  both  find  themselTes  inevitably  and  stupen- 
dously mistalcen. 

Fainting. — If  from  any  cause,  whether  a  sudden  shoofe  cf 
giief  or  frijht,  or  from  loss  of  blood,  a  person  faint,  lay 
her  .flat  on  her  back,  and  do  not  raise  her  head.  Fain:- 
ing  comes  from  the  blood  not  pa3s.ing  to  the  brain,  ar.J. 
is,  of  course,  more  likely  to  coutinue  while  she  is  in  ui-o 
upright  posiiiou,  and  while  the  head  is  high.  Do  no^ 
mingle  in  your  mind  severe  cases  of  fainting  with  apo- 
plexy. In  these  the  face  is  red  or  puiple,  and  they  arisa 
from  too  large  a  quantify  of  blood  in  the  brain;  there, 
fore,  when  a  person  becomes  insensible  with  thi  facd 
pale,  keep  the  head  low;  when  with  the  face  red,  keep 
the  head  high.  There  is  another  point  with  rega;-'i  to 
fainting  which  you  should  observe.  You  know  tiiat  ;i  a 
woman  falls  into  this  state,  the  common  practice  is  to 
spriukle  her  with  cold  water ;  ai:d  it  is  a  very  good  pisi:, 
if  it  be  not  carried  too  far.  If,  howeTt;r,  the  face,  bosom, 
and  hands  become  colJ,  tha:  very  condition  will  preve:il 
her  recovering ;  therefore,  when  this  occurs,  the  ccld 
should  Be  chauged  for  hot  ap;)llcatious,  such,  as  heated 
flannels,  &c. ;  for  sudden  ch.mges  of  temperature  will 
h.ive  the  proper  effect  mucli  better  than  the  cor.tiuacd. 
application  of  either  the  one  of  the  other. 

Saxon. — We  do  not  consider  the  sum  you  name  suScienS 
for  a  man  in  your  position  to  marry  on.  Ihat  a  steady 
»ud  respectable  man  mi.ght  maintain  a  wife  with  no 
larger  income  is  tnie,  but  he'  must  practice  the  mc-t 
rigid  economy.  If  he  has  no- prospect  of  an  incrcasu 
in  his  annual  receipts,  how  will  he  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  probable  results  of  marriage — the  expenses  of  a 
family  • 

Edith  and  Emily.— We  are  sorry  we  cannot  furnish  oar 
fair  correspondents  with  any  iiiiaHible  recipe  for  testing 
the  afTections  of  their  lovers.  We  thing  the  most  sr.tis- 
f.ictory  proof  of  ailectioa  isthe loyal  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman, of  which  the  lady  herself  alone  can  be  the  juu.L'e. 
It  is  indiscreet  on  the  part  of  a  lad.r  to  exch.ange  her  por- 
trait with  a  gentleman  >vithout  the  knowledge  of  her 
parents. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  WHITE  JACKDAWS. 

The  pure  wliite  grouse  is  a  very  beautiful  and  a 
very  rare  bird.  Great  beauty  is  rare  in  every  depart- 
ment of  animal  life.  We  have  never  seen  but  two 
specimens  of  this  bird.  It  was  last  summer,  while 
we  were  taking  "  a  little  airing"  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. When  we  called  at  Sanxter's  hotel,  at  the  beau- 
tiful town  of  Rostrevor,  we  were  struck,  upon  en- 
tering the  hall,  with  the  first  pair  of  white  grouse  we 
had  ever  seen.  They  were  of  a  pure  white,  without 
a  varying  shade  in  any  single  feather.  They  were 
most  accurately  and  excellently  stuffed,  and  they 
were  possd  to  perfection.  The  cock — a  full  size 
larger  than  the  hen — stood  upon  a  small  plateau  of 
heather.  He  stood  with  his  head  erect,  in  perfect 
form  ;  his  proud  breast  puifed  out,  his  tail  a  wee  bit 
fanned,  and  his  hairy  legs  and  toes  standing,  with  a 
self-confidence  of  strength,  as  if,  were  he  alive,  he 
thought  it  impossible,  for  his  equals  at  least,  to  push 
him  from  his  position.  It  was  evident  he  was  saying 
something  of  more  than  common  importance  to  his 
mate — probably  giving  her  some  orders  about  some- 
thing— for  she  was  listening,  with  her  graceful  neck 
stretched  out,  and  her  whole  attention  fixed  upon 
what  her  lord  was  saying.  Not  a  feather  was  ruffled 
in  either ;  the  naturalist  might  be  proud  of  his  work. 
No  traveller,  however  cold  or  hungry,  could  pass 
through  that  hall  to  the  dining  room  without  being 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  that  pair  of  birds.  Mr. 
Sanster,  the  hotel-keeper,  was  very  proud  of  them^ 
and  explained  to  ua  where  they  had  been  procured, 
and  by  whom,  many  years  ago,  and  how  they  were 
admired  by  his  customers  and  by  travellers.  This 
he  need  hardly  have  said — for  it  could  not  be  other, 
wise.  Such  a  realisation  of  nature  we  have  never 
seen — not  even  in  Williams'  window  in  Dame-street ; 
and  we  can  give  them  no  higher  praise. 

"  What  in  the  world,"  we  hear  our  readers  say, 
•  can  a  white  grouse  have  to  say  to  your  story?"  Well, 
just  nothing,  gentle  reader,  we  confess.  But  another 
white  bird  equally  beautiful  in  its  class,  and  per- 
haps still  more  rarely  to  be  found,  is  the  point  upon 
which  one  of  the  most  sensational  scenes  in  our  story 
turns.  The  white  jackdaw  1  It  was  partly  as  an  in- 
troduction to  this  latter  bird  that  we  mentioned  the 
white  grouse,  aud  perhaps  prompted  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  beautiful  pair  we  saw  last  summer,  whils 
it  is  some  years  since  we  saw  a  white  jackdaw.  They 
are  difierent,  however,'in  habit  and  locality,  as  well  as 
in  size  and  shape.  While  the  one  floats  crowing  over 
the  broad  acres  of  heathery  mountain  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  the  other  contents  himself  with  chocking 
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in  the  uppermost  holes  and  broken  battlements  of  old 
castles  and  ivy-covered  ruins.  The  latter  are  very 
rare,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  although  one  or 
two  pairs  may  occasionally  be  seen  amidst  a  whole 
colony  of  their  black  brethren  in  some  old  castle,  they 
do  not  increase  from  year  to  year  as  their  neighbours 
the  niggers  do,  but  year  after  year  you  will  see  but 
the  [same  .number  amidst  the  same  colony  of  the 
common  daw.  This  is  a  fact  within  our  own  know- 
ledge, and  we  do  not  beheve  that  they  are  set  upon 
or  maltreated  by  the  common  daw. 

Kilmauhan  Castle,  the  ancient  residence  of  The 
MacMahons,  had  once  been  a  noble  building.  Founded 
upon  a  rock  above  the  sea  shore,  it  was  impregnable 
on  that  side,  and  little  less  so  on  all  the  others  ;  but 
alas  !  where  might  is  right  there  is  no  place  beyond 
the  power  of  powder  and  perseverance,  and  some 
hundreds  of  years  have  passed  since  Kilmauhan 
Castle  was  anything  but  a  battered  ruin.  The  lower 
walls  now  stood  in  bold  defiance  of  all  weather, 
clutched  and  bound  round  together  by  the  ivy  of 
centuries.  Above  these  dark,  sombre  solitudes  of 
departed  grandeur  onesolitary  spike  of  masonry  pointed 
to  the  sky,  a  perfect  miracle  how  the  few  stones  by 
which  it  was  bound  to  the  solid  mass  below  were 
sufficient,  even  in  the  slightest  breeze,  to  keep  it  from 
toppling  over  into  the  sea;  and  yet  th9- storms  of 
many  hundred  years  had  whistled  by  and  left  it 
standing  stilL  A  few  of  the  lower  portions  were  still 
square  to  their  walls,  but  mostly  filled  with  crumbling 
rubbish  and  old  mortar,  as  time  roUed  down  some  of 
the  upper  partitions. 

One  of  these  compartments  appeared  to  have 
been  more  resorted  to  than  the  others  in  the  time  of 
our  story,  probably  from  its  being  more  secure  from 
the  rain  and  storms,  and  its  being  covered  over  by 
an  arched  roof  ;  and  the  trodden  floor  indicated  that 
it  had  been  frequently  used,  perhaps  for  shelter,  and 
possibly  for  other  purposes. 

From  one  of  the  other  dilapidated  squares  the  remains 
of  a  stone  staircase  led  up  to  what  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  the  second  story  of  the  ruin.  Here  there 
was  a  small  octagon  room,  if  we  may  talk  of  a  room 
in  such  a  ruin,  with  a  square  open  window,  or  per- 
haps door,  with  a  fuU  view  of  the  broad  Atlantic 
and  the  coast,  as  it  stretched  away  as  far  as  you 
could  see,  bounding  what  was  once  the  sole  in- 
heritance of  The  MacMahons.  From  this  door  there 
had  been  originally  an  iron  staircase,  or  rather  a 
ladder,  with  a  hand  rail,  leading  to  the  naked  spike 
of  masonry  of  which  we  have  spoken,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  flag-staff  for  wtirhke  or  other 
purposes,  for  there  could  have  been  no  compartment 
in  that  narrow  spike,  except,  indeed,  the  belfry  which 
it  contained.  Perhaps  it  was  this  fact  that  accounts 
for  the  spike  having  stood  so  many  storms,  the  wind 
passing  through  it.  The  iron  ladder  had  been 
broken  off  about  half  way  up  ;  the  lower  half  was 
gone,  but  the  other  clung  to  the  building  with  a 
tenacity  which  appeared  to  be  everlasting,  and  it 
sometimes  moaned  in  the  breeze  like  an  .^Eolian 
harp. 

Norah  MacMahon,  with  her  foster  brother's  help, 
had  almost  made  a  summer  boudoir  of  this  little  oc- 
tagou  room.   But  it  was  very  simple.   There  was  an 
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instiact  in  Norah  MacMahon's  heart  that  would  not 
allow  anything  that  could  be  observed  from  below. 
She  set  aside  all  her  foster  brother's  elaborate  sug- 
gestions of  a  chair,  small  round  table,  couch,  blind, 
&c.,  and  would  have  nothing  but  a  cushion  for  tha 
large  stone  on  which  she  sat,  and  another  against  tha 
wall,  to  save  her  dress  froin  the  cobwebs,  should  she 
lean  back,  and  a  common  bos  to  lock  them  up  in 
when  she  left,  to  keep  them  clean  and  prevent  the 
necessity  of  carrying  them  back  and  forward. 

Here  Norah  MacMahon  used  often  to  resort  in  tha 
summer  afternoons  or  evenings,  when  the  big  sea 
breathed  softly,  and  the  rippling  sighs  of  its  bosom 
broke  gently  on  the  shore,  some  hundred  feet  below 
her.  In  winter,  too,  she  had  seen  the  same  sea  toss 
its  white  crest  in  triumph,  and  sing  out  the  storm« 
song  of  the  sea-gull. 

This  little  room  —we  have  no  other  name  for  it  so 
ready — was  immediately  over  the  one  we  have  already 
noticed  as  being  occasionally  frequented  apparently 
for  shelter,  and  there  was  a  space  of  about  a  foot 
wide  along  the  side  of  the  floor,  so  that  any  person 
in  the  Httle  room  above  could  hear  and  see,  if  they 
knelt  down  to  look,  when  any  one  came  into  the  one 
below. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  the  very  first  day  that 
Norah  and  her  foster-brother  were  laying  out  their 
little  improvements  in  the  octagon  that  they  heard 
the  words  "  chock" — "  chock" — "  chock-chock" — not 
in  the  place  below,  but  high  up  upon  the  belfry 
spike. 

Norah  looked  up. 

"  Oh,  Roger,  look  at  the  beautiful  white  pigeons 
on  the  belfry  spike." 

"  No,  Miss  Norah,  they're  not  pigeons  ;  no  on# 
ever  saw  a  pigeon  on  a  place  like  that." 

"  And  what  are  they,  Roger  !" 

"  Them  is  what  they  call  daw-haions." 

"What  are  daw-bawns?"  said  Norah,  still  gazing 
up  at  the  beautiful  birds. 

"The  white  jack-daw,  miss;  the  very  handsomest 
bird  in  all  Ireland,  and  makes  the  prettiest 
pet  in  the  world,  but  it  can  never  be  got  at ; 
sea  where  that  pair  are  building  their  nest, 
miss,  in  that  hole  just  under  the  belfry ;  but 
any  man  can  get  at  the  black  thiefs,  for  they 
build  low  down  in  the  ivy." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  they  make  such  a  nice 
pet,  Roger,  if  they  cannot  be  got  at  ?"  said  the  cun- 
ning girl. 

"True  for  you.  Miss  Norah;  but  an  uncle's  son  o£ 
my  mother's  brother  got  one  once  that  fell  out  of  the 
nest  among  some  dockings  ;  the  big,  strong  leaves 
broke  the  fall,  and  it  wasn't  hurt.  It  was  almost 
able  to  fly  when  it  fell,  and  he  reached  it,  and  the 
mischief  a  such  a  pet  ever  was  seen.  Before  it  was  a 
year  old  it  could  talk  better  than  many  a  four-year- 
old  child  in  the  pariah." 

"  Oh,  my  !  I'd  give  anything  I  could  get  a  young 
one.  Maybe,  if  we  watch  the  hole  they  are  building 
in,  we  could  spread  a  net  or  something  down  here 
under  it,  and  one  of  the  young  ones  might  fall  into 
it,  without  being  hurt." 

"It's  easy  seeing  where  they  build,  miss.  See, 
I  there  they  are  bacli  again,  with  bis  twigs  ia  theur 
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bills;  and,  sea,  tliere  they  go  into  that  hole  just  under 
the  belfry." 

A  great  chock-chocking  was  going  on  in  the  same 
bole  at  the  time,  where  the  pair  of  birds  were  busy 
building.  Presently  it  ceased,  and  they  came  out 
igain,  seemingly  well  pleased  with  v/hat  they  had 
tione  ;  for  they  turned  to  look  in  before  they  flew 
iway,  the  happy  chock-chocks  dying  away  as  the 
wavelets  of  sound  spread  wider  in  the  air. 

"  What  a  lovely  pair  of  birds  !"  Norah  said ;  "  do 
you  think  we  could  manage  to  settle  the  net,  Roger?" 

"  Not  unless  we  could  put  it  above  the  offset  in 
the  wall.  Miss  Norah,  for  there's  where  the  young 
bird  would  fall  first,  and  be  killed,  before  it  rolled 
down  into  the  net.  Besides  it's  only  seldom  they  fall 

at  all,  miss.    But  sure  I  might  " 

"  No,  Roger,  you  might  not,  whatever  it  is.  I 
can  satisfy  myself  by  watching  them  enjoying 
themselves  high  above  my  head  in  the  freedom  of 
heaven.  I  can  see  them  quite  well  from  this,  and 
pray,  Roger,  my  dear  fos.,  do  not  think  more  about 
them." 

"  Very  well,  Miss  Norah  ;  sure  I  can  get  you  one 
of  them  black  thiefs  quite  easy,  the  minute  they're 
fit  to  take,  and  I  believe  they  learn  to  talk  as  plain 
as  the  (/.aw -I mens." 

"  W©  will  talk  of  that  too,  Roger.  But  we  had 
better  go  in  now  ;  come  in  you,  fos.,  and  have  your 
dinner ;  you  have  been  working  hard,  but  we  have 
finished  our  furnishing  ;  come." 

"  Your  work  may  he  finished,"  thought  Roger, 
"  but  mine  is  not,  and  I  have  harder  work  here  be- 
fore me  still." 

He  then  went  into  the  house  with  his  foster-sister 
and  had  his  dinner.  But  when  leaving  in  about  an 
hour  after,  he  did  not  go  straight  home.  He  was 
soon  in  the  octagon  room  in  the  old  castle  again,  un- 
known to  Norah,  unknown  to  anyone  except  him- 
self. And  what  brought  him  back  there  so  soon  ? 
All  that  was  required  to  fit  up  for  her  meditation  had 
teen  completed,  and  the  two  cushions  were  locked 
up  in  the  box  and  placed  in  a  corner  opposite  the 
old  window,  where  every  blast  of  sun,  as  Roger  called 
it,  would  shine  upon  it  and  keep  them  aired. 

But  Norah  MacMahon  was  not  to  be  the  first  per- 
son to  meditate  in  that  little  room,  Roger  was  be- 
fore her,  but  his  meditations  were  not  at  all  like 
those  which  were  likely  to  occupy  bis  foster-sister's 
mind.  When  she  went  there  for  the  purpose  of 
meditating  she  would  at  least  begin  with  inanimate 
nature.  The  sea,  the  rocks,  the  cliffs,  the  waves,  the 
winds,  the  woods.  The  woods,  ah,  they  were  likely 
to  make  a  change  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  her  dream, 
for  far  away  just  rhiv^a  over  the  brow  of  that  h  ath- 
covered  hill,  she  could  see  the  waving  tops  of  the  tall 
pines  which  marked  the  separation  between  the 
ancient  estate  of  The  MacMahons  and  that  of  The 
O'Connors, 

But  this  is  not  fair,  and  we  are  ashamed  of  our- 
self. 

And  what  were  Roger  O'Hara's  thoughts  upon,  now 
that  he  was  back  again  in  the  octason  ?  Iron  pegs, 
gentle  reader—aye,  iron  pegs  !  There  he  »toodwith 
the  edge  of  his  fore-finger  above  his  eyes,  gazing  in- 
tently up  at  the  remnant  of  the  old  iron  ladder,  and 
calculating  in  his  intelligent  mind  how  many  feet 
there  were  from  where  he  stood  to  the  fir.st  step  of 
this  old  iron  stairs,  "  Once  there,"  said  Roger,  "  and 
the  whole  thing  is  accomplished  quite  easily.  From 
the  first  rung  of  that  old  ladder  to  the  very  nest  is  as 
safe  and  as  easy  as  going  up  the  ladder  to  the  hay- 
rick which  I  helped  to  make  in  her  father's  yard  last 
summer  ;  but  how  to  get  to  that— that's  the  puzzle. 
Let  me  see.  A  foot  here  and  a  hand  there— then,  a 
foot  therf  and  the  other  hand  above  it,  where  that 
spotted  stone  is,  T  wish  I  had  a  long  rod  with  a 
whitewash  rag  at  the  end  of  it,  to  mark  the  places  for 
the  pp-'.  B;it.  uo -1  must  be  very  cautious.  She 
must  ki:o'.v  nothin?  al  out  it.  Let  me  see— can  I  not 
fiad  out  somo  distinc;ive  mark  at  the  places  for  the  1 
iron  pegs  for  botU  feel  and  hands  »— one— two— three  ! 


— four — five — six — seven — eight.  Eight  of  each 
would  bring  me  well  to  the  ladder,  and  with  a  heavy 
hammer,  and  good  long,  strong  iron  pegs,  about  inch 
thick,  I  can  do  the  thing.  Suppose  I  get  in  but  one 
of  each  any  one  day,  I  will  be  stealing  up — up,  until 
I  can  grasp  the  ladder,  and  then  may-be  Miss  Norah 
won't  have  a  daw-baron  '!  I'll  have  plenty  of  time 
before  the  young  ones  are  fit  to  take,  for  they  are 
only  building.  To-morrow,  then,  I'll  be  ofT  to  Mick 
Moran,  the  smith,  to  get  the  pegs  made." 

Rog^r  O'Hara  was  an  energetic  youth  under  any 
circumstances  when  he  had  anything  to  do  that  he 
knew  he  ought  to  do  ;  but  energy  was  no  v/ord  for 
his  promptitude  in  any  matter  where  his  foster- 
sister  was  concerned,  if  she  only  had  expressed  a 
wish  upon  the  subject,  whether  he  believed  he  ought 
to  do  it  or  not. 

The  following  morning,  after  he  had  taken  his 
breakfast,  his  first  move  was  to  the  cross  roads  of 
Corrickadooris,  to  Sloran's,  the  blacksmith's,  forge. 

"  Have  you  any  three-quarter-inch  square  iron, 
Mr.  Moran  ?''  he  said,  after  "good  morrow,  Mick," 
and  "good  morrow kindly,Roger,"hadbeenexchanged 
in  Irish. 

"  Lashins,"  said  the  smith  ;  "  how  much  do  you 
want  ?' ' 

"  I  want  sixteen  pegi?,  fifteen  inches  long  each, 
well  pointed  at  one  end,  and  a  large  knob  on  the 
other  ;  what  will  you  charge  me  for  them  '!" 

The  smith  looked  at  the  young  man  as  if  he  had 
not  heard  him  aright.  "  Say  that  over  again  if  you 
plaise,  Roger  a  u-ockal,"  he  said. 

"  I  want  sixteen  iron  pegs,  three-quarter-inch 
thick,  fifteen  inches  long,  well  pointed  at  one  end, 
and  a  large  knob  at  the  other — don't  vou  understand 
that,  Mr.  Moran  ?" 

"  Understand  it !  musha  why  wouldn't  I  under- 
stand it  ?  But  what  the  dioul  are  they  for,  Roger 
my  boy  ?  Is  it  what  you  are  going  to  rob  a  church  V 

O'Hara  laughed,  for  he  knew  that  Moran  was  only 
joking,  and  the  strangeness  of  what  he  wanted  only 
struck  him  when  the  question  was  asked. 

"  No,  Mick,  but  a  castle,"  he  said,  "  Tell  me  what 
you  will  charge  me  for  them  ;  I'm  in  earnest.  And 
see  here,  Mick,  hidth  a  hurst,  you  know,  as  I'm  going 
to  commit  a  robbery." 

Moran  knew  that  there  did  not  stand  in  the  three 
parishes  a  more  upright,  honest  young  man  than 
Roger  O'Hara,  His  very  connection  with  The 
MacMahon's  family  as  foster-brother  to  "  the  Lady 
Korah"  was  sufficient  to  quell  any  further  inquiry, 
so  Mick  began  to  calculate.  "  Sixteen  pegs  iv  that 
grist  an'  length,  wid  big  knobs  on  wan  end,  will  be 
no  joke  iv  iron,  besides  the  labour,  O'Hara,  my  boy. 
I  suppose  you  won't  begrudge  me  three  shillings  for 
the  set  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  Roger,  thinking  the  thing  over  in  his 
mind,  "  I  don't  say  that  it  is  too  much,  but  about 
the  payment,  Mick,    I  haven't  all  the  money," 

"  What  have  you  Roger,  a  wechal 

"  Not  quite  the  half  of  that  ;  I  have  one  and  four 
pence," 

"  Well,  sure  your  word  is  good  for  the  differ,  and 
you  shall  have  them.     When  will  you  want  them  ?' ' 

"  As  soon  as  you  can  give  them,  and  see,  Mick,  you 
must  lend  me  a  heavy  hammer." 

"  Dam  the  wan,  Roger  my  boy.  Only  I  know  who 
and  what  you  are,  I'd  really  think  it's  what  you 
are  going  to  rob  a  house,  at  any  rate.  But  you  can 
have  the  hammer,  if  you  promise  not  to  bring  me 
into  the  dock  along  wid  you." 

"  Promise,  Mick  !  You  know  if  I  wag  about  any- 
thing wrong,  it  is  not  to  an  honest  man  like  you  I'd 
come  for  the  pegs.  What  time  will  I  call  for  them 
to-morrow  ?" 

"After  dinner-hour  to-moirow;  they'll  be  ready 
for  you,  if  you  call." 

"  Thank  you,  Mick  ;  and  if  I  don't  bring  you  a  fine 
young  jackdaw  for  the  forge  before  tlie  summer's 
out,  blame  me.  I  know  you  are  fond  of  a  pet  ; 
Where's  the  lad  you  had  with  the  scarlet  stockings  on 
him  ?" 

"  In  troth,  some  iv  the  gossoors  passing  homefrom 
school  whipped  him  away  wid  them  ;  bad  luck  to 
whichever  iv  them  done  it." 

"  Well,  never  mind,  Mick  ;  I'll  get  you  one  befoi'e 
very  long." 

Oh,  if  that's  what  you're  on,  Roger,  a  xcochal.you 
shall  have  the  pegs  ever  so  much  less  nor  what  I 
said,  in  regard  ivthe  young  bird;  I'd  go  to  the  divvel 
for  a  young  jackdaw  for  the  forge.  The  wan  the 
gossoons  tuck  bate  all  ever  you  heard,  imitating  the 
bellis  blowin'  an'  me  ma'iin'  nails.  I  wouldu't  take 
a  half  9  sovereign  into  my  fist  for  him  ;  he  brought 


in  hapes  iv  customers  to  the  forge,  only  just  to  heai 
him  speakin',  I  won't  charge  you  anything  for  my 
labour,  Roger;  nothing  but  the  first  cost  for  the  iron 
— honour  bright." 

"  AVell,  Mick,  you  may  depend  upon  me  for  the 
young  bird,  or  may  be  two,  and  I'll  call  to-morrow 
for  the  pegs," 

"  They'll  be  ready  afore  you  call,"  said  Moran,  well 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  'getting  a  young  jackdaw. 
The  one  he  had  had  was  a  marvel  of  an  educated  bird, 
and  used  to  stand  on  the  top  of  the  bellows,  going  up 
and  down,  picking  his  scarlet  stockings  and  shutting 
his  eyes,  and  occasionally  imitating  the  snoring  of  the 
bellows  and  the  making  of  nails,  with  a  mixture  of 
the  most  extraordinary  sounds  ever  heard  from  so 
small  a  living  creature  ;  even  the  hissing  of  the  naU- 
rod  was  inimitable. 

Roger  then  returned  home  well  satisfied  with  this 
preliminary  step  towards  the  object  he  had  in  view. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  PLOT, 

There  were  but  few  parts  of  Ireland,  particularly 
in  the  West  and  South,  in  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  that  had  not  its  district  piper;  sometimes,  but 
not  so  often,  a  fiddler. 

This  race  of  itinerant  musicians  has  been  of  late 
years  dying  out.  The  same  old  hospitable  love 
of  music  iocs  not  now  exist  as  it  used  to  do  cordially 
amongst  the  lower  classes  of  tha  gentry  acd  the 
higher  class  of  the  farm.ei-s  as  it  did  at  "that  time. 
We  have  ourselves,  in  our  early  career,  known  seve- 
ral of  these  wandering  musicians,  and  have  delighted 
in  their  music,  and  not  alone  in  their  music,  but  in 
their  anecdote  and  genuine  wit.  There  was  old  Jack 
Carrol,  who  was  perfectly  blind,  the  first  of  them  ws 
ever  knew ;  for  we  were  but  a  boy  during  the  whole 
of  his  time.  But  to  hear  him,  between  his  tunes  and  his 
tumblers  of  punch  placed  beside  him  on  the  ground 
talking  of  the  things  he  had  seen  here  and  seen  there, 
and  the  first  touch  of  the  rising  sun  on  the  top  of 
Croagh  Patrick  one  morning  he  was  starting  before 
day  to  be  in  time  for  a  wedding,  you  could  not  sup- 
pose that  he  had  been  born  blind.  Many  an  oma- 
dhawn,  with  his  ej  es  open,  could  not  describe  it  half 
so  well.  Old  Jack  seemed  to  pride  himself  upon  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  always  asked  for  a  candle  to  light 
him  to  bed,  and  he  was  always  given  one,  but,  of 
course,  he  was  watched, 

T'nen  there  was  Mick  ilourne,  who  played  before 
Tom  Courtney  when  he  was  going  home  from  jail, 
where  he  had  been  committed  under  mistaken  iden- 
tity, and  narrowly  escaped  being  hanged. 

And  there  was  Dick  Shiel  (nothing  to  Richard 
Lawlor  Shiel,  the  orator},  whom  we  ourself  overtock 
one  day  on  the  road,  and,  being  alone  in  our  gig, 
we  gave  him  a  lift.  He  was  a  fiddler,  and  we  gave 
him  the  driving  side,  that  he  might  have  the  free 
u.-'e  of  his  bow-arm,  and  we  had  him  playing  for 
nearly  six  miles  of  the  road,  to  the  no  small  amuse- 
ment of  the  inhabitants,  as  we  passed. 

There  were  some  others  whom  we  have  met.  if  we 
did  not  know  t'liem  as  weiL  But  they  are  all  gone  ! 
They  were  mostly  old  men  when  we  were  but  a  lad. 

These  wandering  musicians  were  invaria'cly  treated 
with  the  utmost  hospitality  and  welcome  wherever 
they  went.  They  knew  this,  and  their  range  was  so 
extensive  that  they  never  wore  out  their  welcome  bv 
too  frequently  returning  to  the  s;ime  ho.spitable  hall. 
It  was  astonishing,  however,  how  quickly  they  heard 
of  anything  like  a  wedding  or  the  tiuisbing  of  a  hay- 
rik,  or  the  turf  all  home,  or  special  fun  of  any  kind, 
in  the  country  ;  and  in  a  case  of  this  kind  they  took 
pices  out  of  their  turn,  tiuugli  they  might  have 
iaeeu  there  but  the  week  before.  Almost  uniformly 
speaking,  they  were  an  houest  and  well-conducted 
class  of  men  in  their  rank  of  life,  and  we  have  never 
heard  of  but  one  instance — the  one  of  which  we 
shall  h.ave  now  to  speak — where  the  confidence  which 
was  reposed  in  these  poor  fellows  was  abused. 

The  piper  of  the  district  in  which  Killmauhan 
Castle  was  situated  was  Tom  Uormley.  He  was  be- 
fore our  time,  we  are  not  sorry  to  say,  at  least  we 
never  came  across  him,  and  if  his  villany  wi<s  frus- 
trated, .somebody  has  to  thank  a  white  i,",ckc'i.w  f.,r 
it.    But  his  treachery  was  not  the  less. 

Roger  O'Kaia.  true  to  the  relief  of  his  anxiety 
about  the  iron  pe^s,  was  punctually  at  Moran's  forie 
to  the  time  naniedby  hiui,  for  the  smith,in  greatdelight 
at  the  prospect  of  a  successor  for  his  foimer  yet.  !;;  d 
lost  no  ti'ue  in  iiuishing  thsm  oti".  ard  mis  rv:v."y  f'-r 
Roger  wl;en  he  cilied. 

"Is  theuj  wha'  vou  want,  mv  bov  !"  ir-' 
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pointiDg  to  them  lying  in  a  heap  among  some  coal- 
dust. 

O'Hara  took  one  or  two  of  them  up  in  his  hand 
and  looked  at  them. 

'•  If  they  are  all  as  good  as  these  they'll  do  very 
■well,  indeed,  but  I  hope,  Mick,  there's  no  flaw  or 
weak  part  in  them  ;  it  would  be  a  bad  job  if  one  of 
them  broke." 

"  Af  wan  brakes  they'll  all  brake,  for  they  are  the 
?ery  moral  iv  aich  other.  There  they  are  now,  and 
now's  your  time  to  look  well  at  them,  and  not  after 
you're  kilt." 

"  That  would  be  rather  late,  certainly,  Mick,"  said 
Roger,  taking  them  up  one  after  the  other  and  look- 
ing them  carefully  over. 

■'  As  you  say,  Mick,  if  one's  good  they  are  all  good, 
and  I'm  quite  satisfied  with  them.  Now,  for  the 
hammer,  Moran,  and  put  them  into  this  little  bag  for 
me.  And  see  here,  Mick,  one  word  again,  hidih.  a 
hurst,  for  you  know  all  the  jackdaws  in  the  old 
cistle  wouldn't  be  enough  if  the  youngsters  knew 
whit  I  was  at;  but  I  won't  forget  my  promise  to  you." 

"  Wan  word  '11  not  pass  my  lips  about  it,  Roger, 
don't  be  afraid,  and  I  wish  you  the  height  iv  luck 
but  take  care  iv  yourself  like  a  good  boy  ;  what'd  all 
the  daw-bawns  in  the  world  be  to  the  Lady  Norah,  of 
anything  happened  her  fosther  ?  You  see  I  guess 
what  you're  at." 

'■  You  need  not  fear,  Mick.  I'll  do  what  I  have  to 
do  by  slow  degrees,  and  as  strong  as  the  Rock  of 
Cashil.  Here  is  your  one  and  four  pence  and  many 
thanks  besides." 

"  Well,  this  is  all  I'll  ask,  Roger,  and  that  finishes 
the  little  job  betune  you  an'  me,  whether  you  get 
me  the  bird  or  not,  for  I  know  that  you  will  do  your 
best." 

"  Surely,  Mick,  I  will,  and  you  may  depend  on  the 
bird — bannath  lath."  And  putting  his  finger  across 
his  lips,  feii-iug  to  vex  the  smith  by  a  repetition  of  a 
more  open  caution  to  silence,  he  hastened  off  with 
bis  pegs  jingling  in  the  Httle  bag. 

If  we  have  omitted  to  mention  it,  it  is  our  own 
fault,  that  outside  the  window  of  the  octagon  in  the 
old  ruin  there  was  a  small  square  plateau,  or  balcony 
sustained  by  a  solid  mason-work  bracket  of  the  usual 
shape.  Round  this  small  plateau  had  been  an  iron 
balustrade  unifonn  with  the  old  broken  iron  stairs, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Indeed  it  was  from 
■this  balcony  the  iron  stairs  in  question  had  sprung, 
creeping  up  the  wall  of  the  tower  to  the  belfry.  The 
part  from  which  Time's  rude  hand  had  torn  the  one 
half  of  the  stairs  was  that  between  this  plateau  and 
where  the  u'on  portion  still  clung  to  the  wall,  nearly 
half  vay  up. 

It  was  well  for  Roger  that  he  had  this  little  space 
to  work  on.  Had  there  been  nothing  but  the  open 
window  above  the  space  below,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  have  begun  with  even  the  first 
step  of  his  venturesome  and  daring  operations.  He 
had  now  been  four  evenings  at  work.  What  he  had 
done  he  had  done  well,  and  had  practised  going  up 
and  down,  as  far  as  he  had  driven  in  the  pegs,  with 
perfect  safety.  He  was  cai-eful  to  watch,  so  that  he 
might  be  sure  Miss  Macjiahon  either  would  not  come 
that  day  to  her  retreat,  or  that  she  had  retired  from 
ic  back  to  the  house.  lie  was  determined  she  should 
not  catch  him  at  work  and  forbid  him  to  proceed 
further  with  it,  for  her  will  was  a  law  to  him.  He, 
therefore,  cho.se  the  after  part  of  the  afternoon  when 
she  had  left,  and  was  quite  satisfied  and  happy  if  he 
secured  even  one  peg  in  its  proper  place  at  any  one 
time.  He  kept  his  hammer  and  bag  of  ■pegs  in  a 
cavity  under  the  stairs,  leading  to  the  octagon,  where 
they  cou'd  not  be  seen,  and  as  no  one  resorted  to  that 
part  of  the  rain  but  Miss  MacMahou  and  himself,  he 
kcew  his  secret  was  secure. 

It  was  now  about  a  month  from  the  time  when 
the  business  of  the  bond  had  been  first  brought  be- 
fore The  MicMahon  by  Mr.  Leonard,  and  even  the 
rumours  which  had  been  industridusly  set  afloat  by 
that  gentleman  had  begun  to  dJf-Sway  in  satiety  or 
disbelief. 

It  was  rather  a  blustery  day  towards  the  end  of 
February,  and  there  had  been  one  or  two  heavy 
bhowers  in  the  forenoon.  In  the  afternoon  the  sun 
burst  out,  but  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  day  hav- 
ing prevented  any  plan  for  riding  or  driving,  Norah 
MacMahon,  after  luncheon,  betook  herself  to  her  httle 
boudoir  in  the  tower. 

Roger  had  been  on  the  watch  for  her.  He  scarcely 
thought  Mi.ss  Norah  would  visit  the  octagon  that 
d;;y, -s^Le  ihowers  had  been  frequent  and  cold  in 
the  forenoon,  and  the  after  part  of  the  day  seemed  to 
threatsa  a  recurrence  of  them, 


But  O'Hara,  now  that  the  sun  shone  forth,  thought 
that  it  would  be  better  to  be  on  the  sure  side,  and  he 
loitered  about  the  rocks  below  on  the  shore,  where 
he  had  a  view  of  the  octagon  room  door,  but  where 
he  could  not  himself  be  seen.  His  prudence  and  pa- 
tience were  rewarded,  for  he  had  not  been  very  long 
there  when  he  saw  the  dark  dress  of  Xorah  Mac- 
Mahon pass  through  the  gleam  of  sunshine  which  was 
at  that  moment  shedding  a  genial  glow  througli  the 
door  into  the  octagon. 

"An  hour  now  at  most,"  he  said,  and  I  shall  be  at 
work.  I  hope  to  do  ruore  this  morning  thau  I  have 
done  at  any  one  time  yet;  it  is  sharp  enough,  and  it 
will  keep  me  warm." 

Roger  was  right.  He  was  not  'merely  warm  before 
he  left  the  octagon,  but  on  fire  ! 

Half  the  time  he  had  given  Norah  for  her  visit 
had  not  elapsed,  when  he  saw  her  leave  the  tower, 
and  soon  after  pass  out  of  sight  towards  the  house. 
Probably  the  cold  was  too  sharp  for  her  comfort  in 
that  open  room.  The  sun  had  been  again  hidden  by 
ponderous  and  scowling  clouds,  and  there  was  another 
heavy  shower  evidently  rising  in  the  north. 

O'Hara,  now  that  literally  the  coast  was  clear,  stole 
up  to  the  old  ruin,  and,  unperceived  by  anyone,  was 
soon  upon  the  plateau  outside  the  octagon,  ready  for 
his  work.  He  made  a  mistake,  however,  in  the 
estimate  of  the  work  he  should  do  that  morning. 
There  was  other  work  before  him  that  he  knew  not 
of! 

The  hail  shower  which  had  been  gathering  in  the 
distance  had  arrived,  and  began  to  hiss  against  the 
wall  of  the  tower  where  he  would  have  been  at  work 
but  for  it.  He  retired  into  the  octagon  for  shelter, 
and,  sittingdownon  the  big  boulder  without  any  cush- 
ion to  save  him  from  the  cobwebs,  he  leaned  against 
the  wall.  The  natural  subject  of  his  thoughts  was 
how  he  was  getting  on  with  his  work,  and  if  he  would 
be  able  to  complete  it  securely  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
attain  the  gratifying  object  he  had  in  view.  So  far 
as  he  had  gone  he  knew  it  was  quite  feasible  and 
safe.  As  the  hail  shower  was  still  hissi'.ig  through 
the  air,  and  there  was  no  hope  that  the  evening 
would  clear  up,  Roger  put  away  the  hammer  and 
his  bag  of  pegs  in  their  hiding  place,  and  sat  down 
again  upon  the  rock-ottoman,  as  Norah  had  laughingly 
called  it  the  first  day  that  she  and  Roger  had  up- 
holstered the  little  room.  But  the  happy  prospec- 
tive of  his  thoughts  was  doomed  to  an  unexpected 
interruption. 

As  he  sat  there,  thinking  and  hoping  for  a  fine 
half  hour,  that  he  might  start  for  home, — suddenly, 
mingled  with  the  whi.sthng  of  the  wind  and  hissing 
of  the  hail,  he  heard  the  tramping  of  heavy  feet 
coming  into  the  compartment  below  him.  The  first 
motive  for  O'Hara's  dead  silence  when  he  heard  them 
was  that  it  might  not  be  known  he  was  there.  But 
he  now  heard  murmuring  and  low-toned  voices,  and, 
kneeling  down,  he  peeped  cautiously  through  the 
space  we  have  already  mentioned,  to  observe  ■who 
was  there,  and  what  they  were  about. 

Three  rough-looking  men,  whom  he  had  certainly 
ilever  seen  before,  had  sat  themselves  down  upon 
broken  portions  of  the  building,  one  of  whom,  pull- 
ing out  a  bottle  of  whiskey  and  a  glass  from  his 
pocket,  beg:\n  to  speak,  and  almost  his  first  words 
arretted  O'Hara's  deepest  attention — for  he  heard  his 
own  name. 

"  Here,  boys,  let  us  take  a  glass  all  round.  'Tis 
well  the  storm  overtook  us  so  near  a  place  of  shel- 
ter." 

And  they,  took  a  glass  of  whiskey  each. 
"Well,  Dan,  what  were  you  going  to  say  1"  said 
one  of  them. 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  think  Roger  O'Hara  is 
a  bad  chance,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  mention  it  to 
him  at  all,  at  all.  We  all  know— at  l^ast  the  young 
mnsther  says  so — that  he's  courtin'  Nancy  Farrell  at 
the  big  house  ;  but  it's  no  use  to  even  the  likes  to 
O'Hara.  Isn't  he  her  foster  brother  ? — an'  all  the 
Nancy  Farrells  in  Ireland  wouldn't  tempt  a  foster 
brother  to  do  the  like.  I  think  it's  what  himself 
was  mad  to  think  iv  such  a  thing.  O'Hara's  the  last 
man  brathin'  that  I'd  let  know  a  ha'porth  about  it. 
That's  what  I  was  going  to  say." 

"Well,  you  know,  you  tould  us,  it's  what  he  said  it 
was  only  in  case  ynu  could  not  do  betther,  you  wor 
to  sound  Roger  O'Hara." 

"  And  that's  the  truth,  boys,  I  tell  you  so  again." 

"Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  boys, "said  the  third 
man,  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  "  what  Dan  says  is  the 
rale  truth  ;  that  Roger  O'Hara,  the  fosther-brother, 
is  the  last  man  livin'  that  we  ought  to  let  get  a 
whimper  in  the  thing." 


"  And  faith  you're  righ'i,  but  you.  are  late," 
thought  O'Hara,  as  he  still  listened  in  breathless 
surprise. 

"  Eh,  Tim,  what  do  you  say  ?"  continued  the  last 
speaker,  turning  to  the  man  on  his  left. 

"  What  I  said  afore  ;  to  the  divU  I  pitch  O'Hara  ; 
isn't  he  her  fosther-brothei',  and  that  says  every- 
thing. No,  Tom  Gormley  is  our  man.  He  was  at 
O'Connor's  the  last  two  nights,  an'  he's  due  at  Kil- 
mauhan  big  house  this  very  night,  an'  this  is  his 
way  home  ;  take  my  word  for  it  he'll  be  for  getting 
there  afore  it  gets  dark.  He's  our  man  I  tell  you,  an' 
we  won't  begrudge  him  a  couple  of  sovereigns  just  to 
open  the  back  doore  when  we  tap  at  it." 

"  Now  ye're  spakin'  sinse,  boys,"  said  the  man  with 
the  bottle  ;  "  stan'  near  the  doore,  Andy,  an'  see 
would  you  see  him  comin' ;  that's  the  very  fella  that  ud 
open  the  doore  upon  his  own  father  for  half  the 
money,  an'  sure  we  can  strike  our  own  bargain  wid 
him.  The  young  masther  said  there  should  be  no 
blood  shed — iv  there  was  he'd  have  nothing  to  eay 
to  it." 

"  Whist,"  said  Andy,  who  was  at  the  door  watch- 
ing,  "  that  I  mayn't  sin  but  here  he  comes  with  his 
shoulder  agen  the  wind,  an'  his  pipes  tsinder  his 
osther,  leather  bag  an'  all." 

As  he  spoke,  Tom  Gormley  turned  round  the  rock, 
and  a  low,  long  whistle  made  him  look  up. 

The  man  with  the  bottle — Dan  something — held 
it  up  in  one  hand,  and,  opening  'ais  mouth,  pointed 
down  his  throat  with  his  other  forefinger. 

It  was  enough.  Gormley  was  not  a  man  who  ever 
even  attempted  to  resist  a  temptation,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  glass  of  whiskey  on  this  bitterly  cold 
close  of  a  stormy  evening  was  one  'which  he  felt  a 
particular  plea.sure  in  yielding  to,  bo  that  he  was 
soon  amongst  them. 

"  Arrah,  Tom,  a  wochal,  cead  mille  afaltha,"  said 
the  man  with  the  bottle  ;  "  that's  what  you  may  call 
a  cowld  evening.  Will  you  warm  your  gob,  Tom  ?" 
And  he  filled  up  the  glass,  and  handed  it  to  the 
piper. 

"  More  power,  boys,"  said  Tom  ;  "  here's  to  ye  all 
as  if  indiveedially  nominated."    And  he  drank  it  off. 

"  That's  the  right  sort,  Tom,"  said  another. 

"  Thaa — thau,  in  troth,"  said  the  piper,  smacking 
his  lips.  "  Was  it  the  storm  drew  yez  in  here  1"  he 
added,  with  a  knowing  wink  at  Dan;  "  an'  did  yez  find 
that  bottle  on  the  floore  ?" 

"  Nabochlish  Tom,  it's  what  we're  on  a  little  bit  iv 
particular  busiiiess,  an' ,  as  we  know  you  to  be  a  sworn 
brother,  we  can  give  you  a  share  in  it.  Have  you  got 
a  mind  to  earn  a  trifle  V 

"That's  according  to  the  payment  I  get  and  the 
labour  performed.    What  are  ye  up  to,  boys  ?" 

"Tell  him,  you,  Dan,"  said  Andy  to  the  man  with 
the  bottle,  who  seemed  to  be  local  manager  of  the 
business,  whatever  it  was. 

"  You  know  tlie  young  masther  there  beyant,"  and 
he  turned  his  thumb  back  in  a  certain  direction,  which 
could  indicate  but  the  one  person.  Tom  nodded 
knowledge.  "  Well,  he's  goin' to  get  married  to  hep 
ladyship  here  above,  an'  she  purtends  not  to  be  wil- 
lin',  but  it's  only  The  Mao  that  isn't,  an'  the  young 
masther  manes  some  night  next  week  to  come  an' 
carry  her  off  to  his  shootin'  lodge  in  the  mountain, 
about  eleven  miles  from  this,  an'  keep  her  there  for 
two  or  three  days,  an'  then  dhrive  her  back  to  her  own 
gate  an'  let  her  g'up  fare  and  easy  to  the  house,  but 
her  characther  'II  be  so  desthroyed  by  being  wid  hun 
in  the  mountain  that  the  ould  chap  '11  give  in  to  their 
gettin'  married.  He'll  not  stop  at  the  lodge  wid  her, 
but  who's  to  know  that  ?" 

"  Theggum-thu,  Tom  ?" 

"  Thau,  begorra,  an'  I  suppose  they'll  want  me  to 
play  at  the  weddin'." 

"  Oh,  no — the  sorra  a  note,  Tom.  What  we  want 
you  to  do  is  to  open  the  back  doore  for  us,  fair  an' 
aisy,  when  we  tap  at  it,  an'  let  us  in — we'll  do  the 
rest." 

"  That's  aisy  done,  boys,  af  I  choose  to  do  it,"  said 
Tom  ;  and  was  cunningly  silent  for  the  next  remark. 

"  An'  why  wouldn't  you,  Tom  ?  You'll  be  well  ped 
for  just  uuboultin'  the  back  doore." 

"  What  do  you  call  well  ped,  Andy?" 

"  I  think  iv  you  handle  a  sovrin'  you  can't  say  a 
word." 

"  Well,  that  same's  not  to  say  bad.    But  " 

"  But  nothing  now,  Tom  ;  it's  more  nor  you'd  aim 
in  three  weeks  stravaguin'  through  the  counthry,  an' 
no  mortial  livin'  ud  ever  know  you  done  it." 

"  Well,  suppose  I  say  yes,  where's  the  money  to 
come  from,  and  when  ?" 

"  I'll  pay  you  th«  money  myself  aforehan',"  said 
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tbe  man  with  the  bottle.  "  But  tell  me  this,  Tom- 
do  you  know  ^vhereabouts  the  young  lady  sleeps,  an' 
how  many  men  there  bez  in  the  house  at  night." 

"  The  sorra  take  your  impiclence  I  How  could  I 
know  where  the  young  lady  sleeps,  but  as  for  men, 
there  never  was  but  two  in  the  house  any  night  I 
filop  in  it.  The  Mao  himssl',  an  th'  ould  butler — 
that's  Talbot  ;  except  one'night  that  that  spalpeen  iv 
a  foster-brother  iv  hers  slep  there,  an  he  slep  in  the 
butler's  room.  He  sleeps  iu  a  room  over  the  back 
kitchen,  an'  there's  a  doore  at  the  fut  iv  the  stairs 
going  up  to  his  room,  an'  it  '11  be  as  ready  as  kiss 
your  hand  to  lock  it  and  keep  him  there  iv  he  hears 
any  noise.  There's  a  long  passage  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  part  iv  the  house  where  the  quality  lives,  an' 
ye  must  make  yer  own  way  afther  that." 

"Well,  where  there's  only  the  two  men  in  the 
house,  an'  we  can  lock  one  of  them  up,  the  divil's 
in  it,  Tom,  if  we  don't  have  her  out  in  less  than  no 
time." 

"  What  '11  ye  do  if  she  scrames  ?"  said  Tom. 

"  Oh,  the  sorra  scrame  ;  we'll  aisy  manage  that.  I 
wondher  what  time  she  goes  to  btd  ;  it  would  be  a 
grand  thing  iv  we  could  get  in^ju.st  afore  she  took 
off  htr  ;  these  young  girls  always  sit  up  long  enough 
afther  th'  ould  people  go  to  bed.  Oh,  dear,  if  we 
could  come  behind  her  an'  she  at  her  prayers,  we'd 
have  her  gagged  an'  out  at  wanst." 

Thrue  for  you,"  said  Tom,  "an'  I  offen  heered 
Nancy  Farrel  wishin'  her  young  misthress  would  go 
to  bed,  an'  not  be  sittin'  up  till  all  hours.  If  ye 
go  round  afore  ye  tap  at  the  doore,  ye'il  see  a  light 
in  her  winda  af  she  bante  in  bed,  an'  sure  that 
same  will  tell  ye  the  side  iv  the  house  she  sleeps  in." 

"  That'll  do,  Tom;  will  you  beready  aMonda' week? 
This  is  Frida". " 

"  will  I,  in  troth.  I  suppose  you'll  gi'  me  the 
money  a  SundV  3" 

"  Meet  me  at  the  chapel  a  Sunda'  eight  dayi,  an' 
I'll  put  it  into  your  fist.  But,  see,  Tom,  you  must 
alther  your  coorse  for  this  turn,  an'  not  g'  up  to  the  big 
house  till  the  day  of  the  night  we're  to  do  the  thrick. 
It  would  be  too  soon  to  be  going  there  again  in  the 
coorse  iv  a  week  or  ten  days." 

"You're  right  enough  there,  Dan  ;  an'  I  have  two 
or  thre«  places  handy  that  I  can  go  to  afore  then  ; 
and  you  may  depend  your  life  upon  me,  if  I  get  the 
rhino  Jha  Sunda'  afora." 

"  Very  well,  Tom;  you're  sure  iv  that;  an'  now  let 
as  all  be  going  home.  Here,  we  have  wan  more  round 
in  the  bottle,  an'  we'll  drink  success  to  the  young 
masther,  an'  be  off." 

Dan  then  filled  up  8  glass  for  each  of  them, 
^ving  Tom  Gormley  the  first,  and  helping  himself 
last. 

"  Where  will  you  go  to  now,  Tom  f"  asked  Tim. 

"  The  Borra  one  in  you  need  know  nor  care  where 
1  go.  I'll  not  disappoint  you  a  Moada'  eight  days, 
nor  a  Sunda'  aidher,  an'  the  less  you  know  iv  me  the 
betther  for  us  both.  Bannath  lath,  boys,"  and  he 
turned  off  by  the  same  way  he  had  come. 

By  this  time  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  the  rain  had 
ceased,  and  the  others  straggled  away,  one  by  one, 
through  the  rocks  along  the  ahore,  and  were  soon  out 
of  sight. 

(To  bo  Continued.) 


Justice  Mfellor,  on  Deo.  19,  sentenced  James  Ste- 
phenson, Captain  of  the  ship  Arlington,  to  five 
years'  penal  servitude,  for  cruelty  to  one  of  his  crew, 
in  February,  1872. 

The  origin  of  the  word  "  buncombe"  is  thus  given 
by  the  Boston  correspondent  of  a  contemporary  : — 
"  There  is  no  such  word  as  '  bunkum  in'  use  in 
America.  Many  years  ago  the  member  for  the 
county  of  Buncombe,  North  Carolina,  being  c^lied  to 
order  for  speaking  aside  of  the  subject,  said,  '  I  am 
not  talking  to  this  house,  I  am  talking  to  Buncombe.' 
Thus  originated  the  phrase  '  taking  to  Buncombe,' 
which  is  applied  to  mere  ad  captandum  or  demagOKU- 
ing  speeches,  made  without  respect  to  the  subject 
and  the  immediate  audience." 

A  recent  number  of  the  Journal  Officid  contains  a 
translation  of  two  articles  from  Chinese  papers,  in 
which  the  writer,  noticing  the  pressure  put  upon  the 
Emperor's  Government  by  certain  foreign  merchants 
and  others,  to  favour  the  introduction  of  railways, 
observes  somewhat  shrewdly  that  in  China  such  a 
step  would  infallibly  lead  to  much  loss  of  life  from 
accidepts,  aod  that,  considering  railways  only  date 
from  1835,  Europeans  are  hardly  justified  by  exper- 
ience in  prophesying  unlimited  bLessiDgs  from  theif 
Ssetitu^on  in  tny  coontrj. 


AUNT  MARY'S  SWEETHEARTS. 


"  You  did  not  grieve  much  about  him.  Walker- 
ton,"  said  Ella  Mason  to  Aunt  Mary,  as  they  sat 
sewing  by  the  comfortable  fire  one  disagreeable  even- 
ing, while  the  north  wind  whistled  around  the  cor- 
nice ;  whispered  at  the  windows  ;  shaking  the  loose 
sash,  and  begging  to  come  in.  "  I  reckon  you  did 
not  grieve  much  even  when  the  horses  ran  away  with 
him,  and  left  you  sitting  in  the  snow-drift,  did  you"?" 

"  No,  indeed  ;  I  was  too  indignant.  I  fully  made 
up  my  mind  that  old  maids  were,  after  all,  the  hap- 
piest people  in  existence — that  is,  L£  all  the  girls  had 
such  a  time  with  beaux  as  I  had." 

"  You  had  too  many.  Aunt  Mary,"  said  EUa,  her 
face  glowing,  and  the  light  of  constant  love  sparkling 
in  her  laughing  eyes.  "  Who  was  your  next  sweet- 
heart ?" 

"  Be  patient,  child  ;  I  had  two  before  I  got  him. 

"  I  was  now  fourteen,  but  had  never  been  to 
church,  theatre,  or  party  that  I  was  not  ashamed  of 
some  part  of  my  costume.  If  my  bonnet  and  shoes 
were  new,  my  dress  and  shawl  were  shabby.  My 
father  was  very  poor  and  very  dissipated.  My  poor 
mother  did  all  she  coiild  for  her  chiluren  ;  brought 
them  into  the  world  ;  gave  them  good  advice,  and 
kept  their  rags  and  tatters  clean.  I  could  do  nothing 
to  help  her,  for  there  was  nothing  to  do  it  with.  I 
went  to  stay  with  grandmother,  who  wanted  me 
to  I  jok  nice  like  other  girls,  and  deprived  herseK  of 
comforts  that  I  might  do  so.  I  studied  the  matter 
over,  and  decided  that  it  was  much  more  disgrace  to 
remain  dependent  upon  others  for  support,  while  I 
possessed  health,  strength,  and  courage  to  battle 
with  the  world,  than  to  hire  out  in  some  respectable 
family. 

"  The  more  I  thonght,  the  more  it  became  my 
duty,  and  the  less  ashamed  I  felt,  to  take  this  path 
through  the  lower  walks  of  life,  for  it  was  an  ele- 
ment in  my  nature  to  be  perfectly  indifierent  to  the 
praise  or  censure  of  those  who  assumed  superiority. 
So  I  gathered  up  my  small  stock  of  clothes,  washed, 
ironed,  and  mended  them  nicely  ;  took  the  lot  of 
conversation  cards,  and  '  Old  Mother  Goose's  Stories,' 
that  E.  J.  Greening  had  given  to  me,  and  packed 
them  neatly  in  Uncle  John's  black  satchel,  and  with 
many  bright  hopes  for  an  independent  future,  and 
many  bitter  tears  at  parting  with  dear  old  grand- 
mother, who  kissed  me,  and  said  :  '  Mary  Ann,  thee 
must  be  a  good  girl,'  and  took  the  stage  for  a  distant 
village,  which  was  to  be  my  home  for  many  years  to 
come. 

"  I  entered  service  at  a  hotel,  and  made  arrange- 
ments to  work  for  twelve  shillings  a  week  until  the 
winter  school  commenced,  when  I  was  to  work  for 
my  board,  and  go  four  days  in  the  week. 

"  This  was  very  necessary,  for  1  had  never  been  to 
school  more  than  six  months  in  all  my  seventeen 
years.  Uncle  Tom  and  Aunt  Sallie,  as  my  kind  em- 
ployers told  me  to  call  them,  had  no  children,  and 
were  very  kind  to  me,  my  work  being  much  easier 
here  than  at  Aunt  Abby's,  where  I  had  everything 
to  do.  There  were  two  strong  German  girls  in  the 
kitchen  to  cook,  wash,  iron,  and  scrub  ;  a  boy  to  go 
to  market,  clean  lamps,  and  help  in  the  dining  room  ; 
a  girl  to  do  the  chamber  work,  and  1  to  oversee  it 
all,  and  assist  in  nursing  Aunt  Sallie's  brother,  who 
had  the  consumption. 

"  I  took  my  meals  with  Aunt  Sallie  and  Uncle 
Tom,  and  had  a  pleasant  little  room  all  to  myself.  I 
could  now  get  a  collar,  a  ribbon,  a  fan,  or  a  toy,  and 
no  one  to  complain.  I  got  just  what  I  wanted,  and 
had  my  dresses  long  and  full,  to  my  heart's  content, 
and  could  send  mother  presents  beside.  Instead  of 
feeling  bowed  in  spirit,  I  felt  exalted  ;  instead  of 
feeling  like  a  servant,  I  felt  like  a  queen,  and  asked 
myself,  a  thousand  times,  why  I  should  be  thus 
blessed. 

"  About  this  time  there  came  to  board  with  Uncle 
Tom  a  stranger  from  California,  by  the  name  of  Als- 
tiae,  a  wealthy  widower,  who  was  seeking  to  put 
himself  into  position  for  a  fourth  attack  of  widower- 
ism. 

*'  He      about  fifty  jt^n  ol  age,  medixuD  height, 


well-built,  and  muscular,  with  eyes  dark  and  pierc- 
ing, and  hair  suspiciously  black. 

"  I  took  a  dislike  to  him  from  the  first. 

"  One  reason  was  that  his  eyes  were  fastened  upon 
me  from  the  time  he  entered  the  room,  unless  I 
stood  behirul  him,  which  I  often  did,  and  made  faces 
at  him  for  the  amusement  of  Catherine,  the  cook, 
who  was  pretty  sure  to  be  peejfing  through  the  door. 
Another  reason  was,  t'nat  I  was  casting  eyes  at  a 
handsome  young  gentleman,  who  always  bowed 
politely,  but  had  never  spoken  to  me  yet. 

"  Mr.  Alstine  had  not  been  there  a  week  when  I 
discovered, /rii,  that  his  teeth  were  allfalae — Peter, 
the  errand  boy,  saw  him  brushing  them  ;  second,  that 
he  had  a  cork  foot — the  shoemaker  said  so  ;  and 
third,  that  he  carried  two  gold  watches. 

"  He  always  left  them  with  Uncle  Tom  to  be 
locked  up  in  tbe  '  fafe'  at  night.  He  compared  time 
with  the  ofSce  clock  with  n  itassive  gold  affair,  with 
great  chsin,  and  heavy  seal.-;  ;  but  v.hen  he  entered 
the  diningroom  he  was  sure  tj  draw  forth  a  lovely 
little  lady's  watch,  set  in  diamonds,  a  perfect  Uttle 
gem  of  beauty. 

"  One  evening  he  came  into  supper  later  than 
usual. 

"I  stood  by  the  door,  and  he  slipped  a  note  into 
my  hand. 

"  I  waited  on  him  first,  then  looked  at  the  note.  It 
was  written  upon  crumpled  paper,  none  of  the  clean- 
est. The  w  riting  was  none  of  the  best,  and  the  spell- 
ing not  according  to  Walker. 

"  In  it  he  simply  asked  an  interview  that  evening, 
in  the  parlour. 

"  I  thought  it  funny  for  a  'man  to  carry  his  own 
notes  in  that  way,  but  said  nothing. 

"  As  he  was  leaving  the  table,  he  said  : 

"  '  You  wiU  grant  my  request,  will  you  not,  Mim 
Mary  ?' 

"  Yes,  sir,  said  I,  plaiting  my  dark  calico  apron  np 
into  little  plaits,  while  he  stood  first  upon  one  foot, 
and  then  upon  the  other." 

"  '  I  will  grant  you  the  privilege  of  saying  what  you 
have  to  say  here.' 

"  '  But  that  is  impoFsible — this  is  too  public  a  place 
for  me  to  tell  you  what  I  wish  to.' 

"  '  Very  well,'  said  I,  dropping  the  apron,  '  if  this 
room  is  too  public  for  your  communication,  please  do 
not  communicate.  Catherine,  are  you  ready  for  the 
dishes  ?'  and  I  began  to  scrape  the  plates. 

" '  But,  Miss  Mary,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  you.* 

'  Of  the  greatest  importance  to  me  ?  Well,  for 
gracious  sake,  do  tell  what  it  is  ;  for  it  is  not  often  I 
hear  of  anything  very  important  to  me  ?'  said  I,  reach- 
ing for  the  saucers. 

"  '  How  can  I,  when  the  whole  house  can  hear  every 
word  I  say  ?'  he  rejilicn,  as  he  detected  a  slight  noise 
at  one  door,  and  what  sounded  like  a  smothered 
sneeze  at  the  other. 

"  I  don't  care  who  hears  what  I  say,'  answered  I, 
putting  the  cups  together  two  by  twa 

" '  But  I  do  want  a  priva,te  conversation  with  you. 
Miss  Mary.' 

"  '  Well,'  said  I,  '  I  cannot  help  what  you  want,  I 
am  not  going  one  step  to  the  parlour  to  please  you  or 
any  other  stranger.  Catherine,  come  and  get  the 
dishes.' 

"  She  did  ns  directed,  while  he  stood  leaning  trp 
against  the  '  side  board,'  his  wild,  glittering  eyes  al« 
most  consuming  me  in  their  fierce  fire,  his  long,  claw- 
like fingers  locked  together,  while  his  thumbs  went 
chasing  each  other,  swiftly  round  and  round,  and 
round  again. 

"  '  You  will  regret  it  all  your  hfe  !' 

"  '  Regret  what  all  my  life  ?' 

'' '  Why,  not  listening  to  what  I  have  to  say.' 

"  '  /  do  Jot  prevent  you  ;  speak  on,  if  speaMng  wiU 
relieve  you,'  said  I,  scraping  off  the  crumbs  with  a 
knife. 

"  '  But  you  will  el^^  'sten.' 

"  '  Try  it  and  s  *ak,  and  get  through  with  it. 

Catherine,  bring  .V*^iassea  in,'  and  I  set  to  work 
polishing  the  goblets,  as  if  that  was  my  only  mission 
in  hfe. 

" '  Miss  Mary,  that  Dutch  girl  can  hear  every  word 
I  say.' 

"  '  Well,  what  if  she  can  ?    I  have  no  objection.' 

"  '  Go  to  the  parlour  just  a  httle  while.' 

" '  I  am  not  going  one  siade  step,  so  there  now.' 

" '  Well,  well,  if  you  won'  ou  won't,  'Why  don' 
you  marry,  and  quit  this  hai>x  life  ?' 

" '  My  hie  is  not  bard,  I  am  very  well  contented 
sir  r 

^'  H«  vu  lilent  a  momect,  while  his  eyes  burned 
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into  my  Tery  flesh,  and  his  thumbs  went  their  cease- 
less round. 

"  '  Miss  Mary,  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  you." 
'  I  don't  see  why  you  should  not  have,  sir.  I  try 
to  wait  on  you  as  well  as  any  one  at  the  table.' 

But  all  the  time  I  was  thinking  of  the  awful  ugly 
faces  I  had  made  at  him  behind  his  back,  and  won- 
dered if  he  had  ever  caught  me  at  it  ;  but  he  con- 
tinued : 

" '  I  have  honoured  and  respected  you  from  the 
first  moment  I  saw  you.' 

"  'Let  me  see,  sir;  then  I  have  been  honoured  and 
respected  just  one  week  to-day,  at  six  o'clock  pre- 
cisely. It  is  quite  a  pleasant  sensation,  and  I  enjoy 
it  ;  for  some  people  are  born,  live,  and  die,  without 
being  honoured  and  respected  even  one  short  week. 
Catherine,  bring  the  knives  and  forks.' 

"  'Miss  Mary,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  will  you  be 
serious.    I  am  a  widower.' 

"  '  So  I  have  heard,'  said  I,  demurely,  wondering  if 
he,  too,  was  about  to  resurect  a  ghost,  or  party  of 
ghosts  for  my  especial  benefit. 

'■• '  Yes,  and  I  am  in  search  of  my  fourth  wife.' 

"  '  Grass  widower,'  said  I  to  myself,  '  not  so  many 
ghosts  as  I  first  thought.' 

"  '  Where  do  you  expect  to  find  your  fourth  wife  ? 
Not  in  this  town.' 

"  '  Yes,  I  expect  to  find  her  in  this  town,'  he  an- 
swered, leering  at  me. 

"  '  I  dont't  know  about  that ;  there  has  been  but 
one  strange  woman  here,  since  I  came,'  said  I  in- 
nocently. 

" '  Oh,  you  mistake  me.  I  want  to  find  the  girl  I 
can  love  well  enough  to  make  my  wife.' 

"  '  A  girl  ?  Mr.  Alstine  ?  Why  don't  you  marry  a 
woman  near  your  own  age  V 

"  '  Do  you  think  I  would  marry  an  old  woman — 
not  that  I  am  old,'  said  he,  correcting  himself.  '  I 
could  not  love  any  but  a  young  girl.  I  should  delight 
to  see  her  nature  develop,  and  mould  her  mind  and 
heart  to  love  me.  A  young  wife,  or  no  wife  for  me. 
Miss  Mary,'  and  away  went  the  thumbs,  almost 
making  me  dizzy  to  look  at  them. 

"  '  Why  did  you  not  marry  in  California  ?  Were 
there  no  jttIs  there  you  could  love  ?* 

" '  Miss  Mary.' 

" '  Good  Lord,  avert  my  impending  doom,  and 
move  his  heart  to  leave,'  was  my  silent  prayer. 

"  '  I  have  watched  you  pretty  closely  for  ' 

"'  Yes,  sir,'  said  I,  'you  have  watched  me  rather 
too  closely,  and  allow  me  to  say  that  I  decidedly  ob- 
ject to  being  gazed  at  unceasingly  half-an-hour  three 
times  a  day  for  a  week,  and  I  want  no  more  of  it  in 
future.' 

"  Here  I  drew  the  knife  I  was  wiping  bo  forcibly 
through  the  cloth,  that  my  finger  was  cut  to  the 
bone: 

"  Alstine  saw  it  almost  before  I  knew  it  myself, 
and  sprang,  as  well  as  a  cork  foot  and  rheumatic 
limbs  would  let  him  spring,  to  my  relief. 

"  '  Poor  little  hand,'  said  he,  gathering  ij;  up,  and 
kusing  it ;  '  poor  little  hand,  it  is  too  pretty  and  ten- 
der to  be  used  so  roughly.  Give  it  to  me.  Miss  Mary, 
give  it  to  me.' 

"  '  Nonsense,'  said  I,  binding  my  handkerchief 
around  the  finger.  '  Here  1  have  cut  my  finger  off, 
and  you  want  me  to  do  the  same  to  my  hand.' 

"  ■  So,  no,  I  want  the  body,  too.  The  fact  is  you 
suit  me  better  than  anybody  else  ;  I  have  but  three 
children,  the  youngest,  a  daughter,  is  now  thirteen, 
and  away  at  school  most  of  the  time  ;  I  am  what  the 
world  calls  lieh  ;  I  have  a  splendid  home  to  take  you 
to,  if  you  will  consent  to  go.' 

"  '  Mr.  Alstine,  why  do  you  say  this  to  me,  a  poor 
servant  girl  V 

"  '  Because  I  love  you,  and  would  make  you  my 
wife.  No  one  need  ever  know  you  were  at  service. 
When  you  are  a  fine  lady,  you  will  hold  no  commu- 
nication with  poor  relations  or  old  associates.  We 
will  be  married  in  less  than  an  hour,  if  you  say  so. 
Wnat  do  yoa  say  ?  Will  you  be  my  own  darling  little 
■wife  ?    Mary,  my  precious,  look  up  and  answer  me.' 

"  '  What  do  1  say,  sir  ?  why,  I  say  this,  that  you 
are  a  rich  old  man,  and  I  am  a  poor  young  girl  ;  but, 
homeless,  friendless,  and  poor  as  I  am,  your  gold  can 
never  buy  me.  I  will  enter  no  rich  man's  home  a 
wife  wheie  my  poor  mother,  grandmother,  and  all 
the  rest  would  not  be  welcome.  If  ever  I  marrv — a 
vision  of  the  white  marble,  and  little  lonely  tree  flit- 
ting thi  ough  my  mind — it  shall  be  for  love,  and  love 
aloiie,  just  as  I  should  have  married  you  for  money 
and  money  idone.' 

"  '  Take  time  to  thiak  Miss  Mary  ;  take  time  to 
think.' 


"  '  I  want  no  time  to  think  upon  the  sale  of  my 
soul.    Catherine,  bring  the  dishes  in.' 

"  '  I  will  leave  my  address  with  the  landlord,  and, 
if  ' 

"  '  No  ifs  about  it.  "  No"  it  is  now,  and  "no"  it 
always  will  be.'  I  was  so  angry,  I  did  not  look  at 
him,  but  the  banging  of  the  door  told  me  he  was 
gone  at  last. 

"^Then  I  sat  down  and  cried." 

"  Cried,  Aunt  Mary  !  were  you  sorry  you  sent  him 
away  ?" 

"  No,  indeed  ;  I  never  knew  why  I  cried  then,  per- 
haps it's  a  woman's  nature  to  weep  over  lost  oppor- 
tunities, but  I  cried  long  and  lustily,  and  then  I  set 
the  table." 

"  You  never  saw  him  again  ?" 

"  Yes  I  did  ;  saw  and  talked  with  him.  One  even- 
ing, about  two  weeks  after  this.  Uncle  Tom  said,  as  he 
left  the  supper  table  : 

"  '  Mary,  why  did  you  not  better  your  condition 
and  marry  a  rich  man,  when  you  had  the  chance  V 

"  '  Wait  until  I  have  a  chauce,  and  I  will,'  said  I 
laughing. 

"  '  Then  reports  are  true,  are  they  ?' 
"  '  What  reports,  I  should  like  to  know  ?' 
"  '  W^hy,  that  you  have  written  for  Alstine  to  come 
back.' 

"  '  I  hope  I  may  never  lay  eyes  on  him  again.  I  do 
not  know  where  he  is.' 

"  '  Now,  you  know  you  wrote.' 
"  '  I  never  did.' 

"  But  here  the  sound  of  hurried  steps  came  up  the 
hall,  and  some  one  entered  one  door  as  Uncle  Tom 
disappeared  through  the  other  ;  and  before  I  could 
understand  it,  I  was  brought  up,  smothered  with 
kisses,  and  the  breath  nearly  squeezed  out  of  my 
body,  while  a  voice  I  knew  and  hated  chimed  in  my 
ears  : 

"  '  My  own  little  pet,  just  liKe  all  the  girls  saying 
"  no,"  when  they  mean  ''yes."  I  understand  them  ; 
give  them  time  (a  smack)  ;  my  bonny  little  bride  ; 
(two  smacks)  ;  my  own  sweet  dove  (three  smacks)  ; 
did  it  write  all  the  way  for  me  to  come  back  '(  (a 
shower  of  smacks),  and  that  it  was  too  bashful  to  say 
yes  (another  squeeze  that  left  no  breath  at  all),  my 
precious;  spirited  little  b  ' 

"  '  Bumble  bee,  said  I,  slapping  him  in  the  face 
with  all  my  might.  '  Unhand  me,  you  villain  !  Let 
go,  you  scoundrel !  Don't  you  dare  to  kiss  me  again, 
you  ugly  old  sinner  !  I  hate  you  !  I  will  scream 
for  the  constable,  the  police,  or  anybody  that  will 
shoot  you.  Stop,  I  say,'  as  he  again  attempted  to 
kiss  me,  and  I  caught  his  hair,  which  all  came  oflf  in 
my  hand. 

"  He  dropped  me  instantly,  and  stood  with  both 
hands,  trying  to  cover  his  bald  and  shining  pate. 

"  '  Here,  put  your  hands  down,  and  look  less  like 
a  monkey.  Take  your  old  wig,  and  keep  your  head 
warm— warm  enough  to  bake  it  a  little  harder  might 
be  beneficial.' 

"  '  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  mean,'  said  he, 
excitedly,  '  by  writing  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
afi'ectionate  letters'— here  I  heard  a  masculine  giggle 
in  the  next  room,  but  he  went  on — '  I  ever  read — a 
letter  that  if  I  kissed  it  once,  I  kissed  it  a  hundred 
times'  (more  giggling)  ;  '  and  now,  I  am  here,  to  treat 
me  so  !' 

"  '  I  never  wrote  you  a  line  in  my  life.  I  would 
not  do  such  a  thing.  Some  one  has  made  a  joke  at 
our  expense.' 

"  I  saw  that  he  was  so  earnest,  I  felt  sorry  for  him, 
as  he  stood  there  twisting  his  thumbs. 

It  seems  that  Uncle  Tom  had  told  a  young  drug- 
gist, Dr.  Talyard,  who  once  practised  medicine  in 
Alstine's  family,  and  a  merchant,  afterward  my  hus- 
band, about  Alstine's  proposal,  and  the  time  given 
for  change  of  sentiment.  They  had  written  to  him, 
and  were  now  enjoying  the  result  of  their  mischief 
in  the  adjoining  room.  I  was  truly  sorry  for  him, 
he  looked  so  crestfallen. 

"  '  Mr.  Alstine,'  said  I,  '  go  home,  marry  a  woman 
of  suitable  age,  and  never  again  try  to  link  your  old 
and  faded  life  to  the  fresh  and  blooming  life  of  some 
young  girl.    It  is  a  sin  against  nature.' 

"He  tookthe  night  express,  but  as  he  bade  me  adieu 
he  said  : 

"  '  I  am  sorry.  Miss  Mary,  for  the  trouble  I  caused 
you.  You  are  a  good  girl,  true  as  steel,  and  I  can't 
help  loving  you.  May  God  bless  and  guide  you.' 
And  that  was  the  last  I  ever  heard  of  him." 
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THE  OLD  STORY. 

The  maiden  was  charming,  so  ■witty  and  bsantlful 
But  yet  with  a  mind  that  was  rather  undutif  ul ; 
The  father  was  cold  as  the  snow  on  the  hills, 
And  said  in  the  voice  of  tiVbrn  augi-r  that  chills, 
"  This  thinj  cannot  fae  1    !  wijl  ae\iT  agree 
That  tiiia  siyhinc  swain  sh;iU  e'er  ji.;ivry  tjieo  :" 

Now  this  was  the  trouble,  the  lover  was  poor, 

And  poverty  is  a  hard  thine  to  endure  ; 

While  "  love,"  said  the  father,  "  is  all  very  well 

With  plenty  of  money,—  now  this  t  can  tell  ; 

When  Want  in  the  doorway  brings  hnu^rer  and  woe, 

H  ead  and  heels  from  the  window  young  Love  will  soon  go." 

Tho  daughter  sho  heard  without  heeding  her  sire, 

For  to  marry  dear  Charles  was  all  hur  desire  ; 

Dear  Charlie  was  anxiouB  and  said  to  her  swf  et ; 

"  In  spite  of  your  father  so  cruel  we'll  meet, 

"  In  spite  of  his  cunning  we'll  wed  very  soon. 

And  stand  man  and  wife  'neath  the  li^ht  of  the  moon."  . 

How  sweet  and  romantic  the  maiden  thought  this, 

•'  Yes,"  softly  she  sighed,  "  that  will  be  perfect  bliss  T 

The  lover  was  artful — the  father  had  v.eaitli — 

Thought  Charles,  I  willg.iin  this  grand  measure  by  stealth. 

For  he'll  soon  rel./nt,  and  give  us  some  gold. 

When  the  cold  winter  comes,  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

Now  in  truth,  Charlie  had  but  a  poor  disposition, 
.4nd  to  gaiu  by  fair  labour  had  little  ambition  : 
But  would  strive  evei-y  way  just  to  keep  up  a  show, 
And  appear  to  tho  world  as  a  gaJiant  young  boau ; 
Thus  smiting  tho  iiearts  of  the  poor  ^illy  giils, 
Who  were  dying  for  love  of  his  moustache  and  curls. 

But  worse  than  e'en  this,  bo  made  love  to  them  all. 
And  each  one  the  fairest  of  earth  he  would  call ; 
And  not  less  than  ten  he  had  promised  to  wed — 
"  The  day  you  are  ready  I"  he  tenderly  said ; 
And  each  was  preparmg  her  bridal  trou^smui,, 
With  a  heart  singiug  praise  of  tho  beautiful  beau. 

Thus  finding  he  never  had  trouble  in  winning. 

He  thought  it  iiigh  time  he  should  make  a  beginning; 

He'd  pick  out  the  richest,  and  stand  up  in  life. 

Ah,  yes,  it  was  time  he  had  taken  a  \vife. 

To  pay  for  his  clothes,  and  mutton,  and  beef. 

And  thus  from  life's  trials  to  gaiu  soma  relief. 

He  sent  a  sly  note  to  the  fivl  of  his  heart, 
That  her  father  now  bade  him  for  ever  depart, 
Vet  he  felt  that  her  love  was  so  tender  and  true, 
Wliate'er  he  proposed  she  would  certainly  do. 
"  Meet  me  to-night,  love,  when  star  greeteth  star. 
Earth  holds  no  power  life's  glory  to  mar  1" 

Oh,  yea,  she  would  meet  him  through  flood  and  thruuga 
flame  ; 

Earth  would  be  Heaven  when  she  bore  his  name; 

So  sweet  and  so  liandsome  !   How  blind  were  the  eyes 

That  could  see  no  greatness  in  dear  Charles  to  prize  ; 

Her  cold,  cruel  father  knew  nought  of  the  heart 

Or  he  ne'er  would  have  told  her  true  lovo  to  depart. 

They  met;  they  were  wed  by  tho  light  of  the  moon; 

The  light  of  the  morning  brought  misery  soon; 

His  landlady  shut  them  both  out  in  the  cold. 

Because  they'd  forgotten  to  bring  her  some  gold. 

"  I  ome,  let  us  awav  on  a  sweet  bridal  tour," 

Said  the  wife.    Said  the  husband,  "  Alasl  we  are  poor." 

"Then,  come,  let  us  kneel  to  my  father  once  morel 
He  never  will  turn  us  away  fron'  his  door." 
Dear  Charlie  was  willing;  the  nu-.u^ut  had  come. 
Yes,  thoy  would  ateer  straight  for  the  haven  and  home. 
With  penitent  tears  they  would  kneel  at  his  feet. 
And  the  tale  uf  their  love  and  their  sorrow  repeat. 

Poor  Charles  stood  ringing  the  docr-bcU  in  vain; 
Then,  with  renewed  courage,  would  ring  it  again, 
Impatiently  waiting  the  while  ia  the  cold. 
Still  dreamingwith  joy  of  papa-in-law's  gold. 
At  length  this  message  was  sent  to  the  door : 
'■  My  daughter  is  dead;  I  shall  ne'er  see  her  more.". 

The  Great  Western  Railway  Iron  Worka  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  the  13th  Dec.  Damage  £20',000. 
Four  hundred  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment. 

The  Pacific  Jiteamer  Japan  was  destroyed  by  fire 
at  sea  on  the  17th  instant,  sixty  miles  from  Hong 
Kong.  A  few  of  her  crew  and  passengers  arrived  at 
Hong  Kong,  but  it  is  expected  that  many  have  been 
lost. 

It  is  announced  that  the  'Right  Hon.  Lord  Mon- 
creifT,  Lord  Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland,  has  been 
elected  a  trustee  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Law 
Life  Assurance  Association,  in  room  of  Lord  Beholme, 
deceased. 

The  Government  of  Holland  announces  that  Dr. 
J.  London,  Governor- General  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  has  tendered  his  resignation,  which  has  been 
accepted.  M.  Von  Lausberge,  the  present  Dutch 
Minister  at  Brussels,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
him. 

Bishop  Martim  has  been  summoned  to  appear, 
on  the  5th  of  January,  before  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  of  Berlin,  to  show  cause  why  the  apphcatioa 
of  the  Government  for  his  deprivation  from  the  see 
oi  Paderbom  should  not  bo  axauted. 
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PAMS  FASHIONS. 


A  Paris  correspondent  writes  as  follows  ; — "  Paris,' 
io  usa  the  expression  of  one  of  the  wittiest  of 
modern  writers,  "  has  become  the  rag  shop  of 
Europe."  As  such  it  'vrill  always  enjoy  commercial 
prosperity  ;  for  eo  long  as  woman  holds  her 
place  in  the  universe  so  long  will  dress  and  fashion 
be  made  profitable  for  private  enterprise.  Nor  must 
man  complain,  since  it  is  for  him  that  woman  adorns 
herself,  or  thinks  that  she  adorns  herself,  and  for 
him  that  she  is  ever  on  the  search  for  novelties 
whereby  to  surprise  his  eyes  by  continual  changes. 
The  most  beautiful  attire  if  too  often  seen  becomes 
tiresome  and  monotonous;  change,  therefore,  becomes 
necessary.  But,  if  the  changes  are  somewhat 
more  frequent  than  appears  necessary  this 
fault  again  rests  with  the  gentlemen,  who  always 
grumble  of  every  new  fashion  until  it  is  replaced  by 
a  newer  one.  What  was  the  cry  when  crinolines  and 
pufFa  were  in  vogue  ?  "  That  woman  was  dis- 
guised by  those  hideous  cages."  The  gentlemen 
.n  this  case  were  mostly  right,  and  crinoline 
■would  never  have  been  invented  but  by  those 
who  had  some  marked  defects  to  conceal.  Ladies 
themselves  rarely  liked  crinolines — English  ladies 
especially  ;  for  it  is  seldom  that  such  beautiful 
figures  are  seen  in  the  British  Isles.  But  some 
leader  of  fashion,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  adopted 
Loops,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  had  to  follow  her 
exampla  This  was  a  "fashion  tyranny"  which 
most  ladies  resented  but  were  powerless  to  over- 
throw. Gradually,  however,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Empire,  crinoline  began  to  disappear ;  and,  as  it 
disappeared  the  gentlemen  began  to  sing  its  dying 
praises.  And,  now,  that  it  has  wholly  quite  vanished 
from  sight  (or  quite,  I  assure  you),  and  that  woman's 
formis  once  moreas  clearly  defined  as  it  was  atthecom- 
mencement  of  the  century,  the  gentlemen  are  calling 
aloud  for  a  return  to  more  ample  skirts,  and  the  sta- 
tuary draperies,  which  they  lauded  so  extravagantly 
Bome  few  short  years  ago,  have  ceased  to  charm  now 
that  they  have  become  actual  fashions.  Entre  nous, 
the  ladies  are  a  little  too  tightly  braced  round  just 
now.  It  is  not  only  narrow  skirts  that  they  wear, 
but  even  these  narrow  skirts  are  tied  as  tightly  round 
the  body  as  they  can  possibly  be.  The  walk,  of  course, 
has  changed  with  swaddle-skirts — impossible  for  any 
movement.  The  feet  alone  can  be  moved,  and  these 
only  in  the  very  smallest  steps.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  ladies  seem  to  be  placed  on  stands,  like 
walking  dolls,  and  to  be  propelled  along  by  wheels. 
The  upper  part  of  the  body  does  not  look  ungraceful ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  sways  backwards  and  forwards 
■with  serpent-like  undulations,  which  have  a  charm  of 
their  own,  especially  to  French  figures.  The  eye, 
however,  has  yet  to  become  accustomed  to  this  glid- 
ing, serpentine  walk  ;  and  in  the  meantime  the 
gentlemen,  as  mual,  complained  of  the  tight  skirts 
and  cuirass  bodices  of  the  ladies.  But  let  them 
not  grumble,  for  never  did  woman  in  all  her 
"history  look  more  beautiful  or  "  goddess-like"  than 
she  does  at  the  present  moment.  She  looks 
like  a  living  statue  moulded  in  silk.  The  form  ap- 
pears in  all  its  symmetry  now  that  it  is  released  of 
the  hoops  and  puffs  that  had  so  long  disguised  it 
The  reign  of  the  figure  has  now  begun  and  out-rivals 
even  the  beauty  of  face  and  countenance.  Though 
the  skirts  are  narrow,  however,  they  are  immensely 
long.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  they  increase  in  length 
as  they  decrease  in  width  ;  and  so,  as  they  cannot  be 
too  narrow,  bo  they  cannot  be  too  long.  Long,  nar- 
row separate  trains  even  have  begun  to  be  worn, 
which  may  be  attached  to  the  waistband  and  be 
worn  over  any  narrow  under-skirt.  They  are  thrown 


over  the  arm  for  walking  out  of  doors.  The  art  of 
gracefully  holding  up  a  dress  is  one  which  is  now 
being  zealously  studied  by  all  Parisian  ladies.  If  the 
train  is  very  long  it  is,  as  already  described,  thrown 
over  the  arm  ;  but  if  only  a  slight  train,  the  back 
widths  of  the  skirt  are  gathered  together  in  the  right 
hand,  and  thus  held  up  at  the  back  with  a  slight  in- 
clination towards  the  side  of  the  hand  which 
holds  them  up.  Only  one  underskirt  is  pos- 
sible with  the  present  tight  dresses,  and  as 
this  must  not  be  too  long,  if  intended  for  walking 
purposes,  dresses  should  be  all  provided  atthe  bottom 
with  a  wide  hem  or  frill  of  white  muslin  to  protect 
the  dress  itself  from  the  dust  when  resting  on  the 
ground.  This  hem,  or  frill,  can  be  removed  as  oc- 
casion may  require,  and,  as  it  is  fixed  to  the  inside  of 
the  dress  hem,  the  whole  is  held  up  together  with 
the  skirt  itself.  The  bodies  of  dresses  are  all  high  to 
the  neck,  perfectly  tight-fitting,  like  ladies'  riding 
habits,  and  descend  low  over  the  hips,  like  the  under 
corset.  They  are,  however,  much  longer  than  the 
corset  and  equally  tight-fitting.  They  descend 
now  half-way  down  like  the  long,  tight  bodices 
we  see  in  the  pictures  of  Middle  Ages  heroines. 
Sleeves,  are,  like  the  bodices,  themselves,  quite  tight 
to  the  wrists,  showing  the  outlines  of  the  arm  in  all 
its  prportions. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  told  by  a  cele- 
brated beauty  of  high  life  who  passed  away 
from  society  not  later  than  last  year.  As  a 
beauty,  she  had  always  been  a  great  coquette 
and  lover  of  dress.  The  taste  for  dress  remained 
with  her  to  the  last,  and  even  when  on  her 
death  bed  she  requested  that  a  new  dress  should  be 
ordered  from  her  favourite  dressmaker.  To  please 
her  this  was  done.  The  dress  was  made  and  brought 

home.    Mdme.  de  V          was  dying,  her  moments 

were  counted,  but  she  heard  the  word  "  dress"  and 
opened  her  eyes.  She  motioned  to  see  the  dress  ; 
they  showed  it  to  her  ;  she  smiled.  Then,  with  a 
force  that  took  by  surprise  all  those  who  were  near 
her,  she  rose  and  put  ths  dress  on.  She  gave  one 
look  at  herself  in  the  glass,  and  exclaiming — "  After 
all  there  is  nothins  like  tight  sleeves" — died  !  She 
was  buried  in  her  dress  with  the  tight  sleeves.  High 
collars,  not  ruffs  or  frills,  are  now  with  these  cuiras 
bodies.  An  Irish  lady  of  wit  in  Paris  calls  these 
collars  "  Sambos,"  and  she  'is  right,  for  they  re- 
semble a  negro  minstrel's  collar  more  than  anything 
else,  and  I  could  not  better  describe  them.  Every- 
thing small  is  disappearing  from  fashion.  Hats  and 
bonnets  are  gigantic.  Hats  with  drooping  brims 
and  bonnets  with  high,  round  brims  standing  round 
the  head  like  a  saint's  aureole.  A  wreath  of  birds' 
feathers  trims  the  inside  of  the,  brims,  and  two 
ostrich  feathers,  about  three-quarters  of  a  yard  each, 
fall  at  the  back  of  the  bonnet.  A  scarf  of  silk  also 
surrounds  the  crown  and  falls  half-way  down  the 
skirt  of  the  dress.  These  bonnets  are  worn,  sailor- 
fashion,  right  at  the  back  of  the  head.  The  hair  may 
be  worn  all  in  curls,  or  in  long  loops  of  plaits  falling 
over  the  back  ;  but  in  either  way  the  hair  must  fall 
down  the  back.  No  high  coiffure  is  seen.  In  fact 
the  present  style  of  hats  and  bonnets  would  not  ad- 
mit of  high  head-dressing.  Curls  are  always  the 
prettiest,  and  have  the  advantage  that  they  do  not 
require  artificial  help  to  double  their  appearance 
whereas  few  modern  heads  of  hair  could  be  dressed 
in  plaits  without  a  little  extra  aid  from  the  coifleur. 
Irish  ladies,  however,  who  are  celebrated  for  their 
rich  masses  of  hair,  may  be  able  to  adopt  the  "  Cato- 
gan,"  as  these  loo[)»  of  plaits  are  called.  The  loops 
are  tied  together  with  a  silk  or  velvet  bow  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  With  the  hair  thus  dressed  all 
hats  and  bonnets  will  fit  properly  on  the  head. 


but  otherwise,  when  perched  on  the  top  o£ 
a  high  chignon  or  diadem  plait,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  look  as  they  should  do.  That  ia 
the  chief  reason  why  English  ladies  never  look  well 
bonneted — even  with  a  Paris  bonnet — because  they 
do  not  dress  their  hair  according  to  their  bonnet, 
which  should  always  be  done.  Small  veils,  liki 
small  bjnnets,  have  equally  disappeared  from  thi 
kingdom  of  fashion.  But  a  large,  square  veil  do 
scends  in  front,  covering  the  chest  ;  t'ne  front  end: 
are  then  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and  are  tied  toge 
ther  in  the  middle  of  the  back.  This  is  called  thi 
mantilla  veil 

Then  there  is  the  scarf- veil,  wUich  is  wrapped 
round  the  head  before  the  bonnet  i»  put  on.  After 
being  crossed  in  front,  it  is  also  thrown  back  and 
tied  on  the  back.  The  bonnet  is  pinned  to  the  hair 
over  this  veil. 

Birds'  feathers  have  quite  superseded  jet  as  trim- 
ming for  dresses  and  mantles.  Here  and  there, 
also  at  unequal  distances,  a  little  bird's  nest  is  placed, 
with  the  head  of  a  bird  peeping  out. 

This  is  the  last  fancy  of  fanciful  fashion. 

In  society  all  general  gossip  has  ceased,  every  con- 
versation being  filled  with  the  opening  of  the  ne'^ 
Opera  House.  The  house  is  to  open  on  the  1st  of 
January,  and  no  one  knows  yet  with  what.  If  there 
is  a  man  to  be  pitied  in  this  affair,  it  is  the  manager 
Poor  M.  Halanzier  ! 


THANKSGIVING. 
My  heart  is  full  of  the  sweetness 

Of  a  glad  Thanksgiving  Hymn, 
As  the  days  with  a  mellow  ripeness 

Are  filled  to  the  golden  brim  ; 
The  iridescent  mornings, 

The  noons  of  still  deUghts, 
And  the  turquoise  twiUght,  deepening  slovr 

To  the  perfect  purple  nights  ! 

The  time  when  the  sere  November, 

His  elf-locks  blowing  wide, 
Puts  on  the  hale  year's  crown  grace — 

The  glad  Thanksgiviug-tide  : 
Wben  the  harvest-tithes  of  the  nation 

Are  rendered  in  accon.'., 
And  the  staunch  heart  for  the  strong  hand's  gjti 

Gives  thanks  unto  the  Lord — 

Though  the  fields  are  sere  and  sodden. 

The  brown  woods  drip  with  ram. 
And  the  east  wind  strips  with  an  angry  C3  *" 

The  rose  at  the  lattice  pane; 
Though  the  sumac  lights  no  longer 

The  hillside  bleak  and  bare, 
And  the  last  red  leaves  are  scattered 

By  gusts  of  'oitter  air  ; 

For  the  goodly  corn  shocks  gathered, 

-  The  gre  it  bins  running  o'er. 

And  the  garnered  gold  of  the  harvest  piled 

Along  the  treshing  floor; 
For  the  peace  that  plenty  bringeth, 

For  the  rest  that  sweetens  toil, 
For  the  pride  of  honest  worth  that  crowna 

The  tiller  of  the  soU. 

To  Thee,  whose  mercy  giveth 

The  increase  of  the  land, 
Wlio  holdeth  the  changing  seasons 

In  the  hollow  of  thv  hand — 
To  Thee  our  hearts  are  lifted 

In  joyful  gratitude. 
Lord  of  the  fniitful  harvest, 

And  Giver  of  all  good  I 


The  rapid  and  daily  increasing  sale  of  WOliams  and  Co''a 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Prices,  from  Is.  Sd.  to  23  lOd.  per  lb. 
25  Capel-street,  Dublin. 

The  Schleswig-Holstein  canal  and  the  Eider  are 
now  firmly  covered  with  ice.  and  navigation  upon  the 
canal  is  entirely  closed,  la  Kiel  harbour  the  navi- 
gation is  still  unhindered. 

A  committee  of  officers  has  been  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  experiments  with  a  view  to 
report  on  the  best  means  of  transporting  troops 
rapidly  from  place  to  place. 

The  Record,  commenting  on  the  'alleged  Ritualistic 
bias  of  the  Committee  on  Rubrics,  nominated  by  the 
Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocstioc, 
Pays  : — Rumours  are  rife  as  to  scenes  of  violence 
in  the  committee,  and  portending  that  a  coctiict 
within  the  Church  is  very  near  at  hand.  We  are  in-- 
formed  on  the  authority  of  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 
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"  THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER." 

It  was  only  the  melody  to  which  these  sweet,  old 
words  are  set,  played  by  a  wandering  Italian  down 
the  street  ;  hut  to  the  lady,  sitting  with  bowed 
head  and  sad,  sweet  eyes,  high  at  the  moonlit  case- 
ment, it  was  an  angel  whose  hand  rolled  back  from 
the  sepulchre  of  her  past  its  sea  of  adamant,  reveal- 
ing the  dusky  outlines  of  her  dead,  and  deluging  her 
soul  with  the  billows  of  memory  too  bitter  almost  to 
be  borne. 

As  the  slow,  pathetic  tones  of  the  first  measures 
caught  her  ear,  she  gave  a  quick,  nervous  start  and 
cry,  catching  her  breath,  and  clutching  the  lace  over 
Ijer  bosom,  as  if  somehow  its  light  weight  hurt ;  then 
calm  and  cold  in  a  moment,  as  her  wont  was  when 
eyes  were  reading,  or  striving  to  read,  the  book  of 
her  eventful  life,  she  drew  herself  up  proudly,  con- 
scious of  her  weakness  and  her  power,  and  smiled 
almost  a  happy  smile  as  she  scattered  the  leaves  of  a 
tea-rose  over  her  velvet  robe. 

What  m.iskers  women  are  !  How  they  sins,  and 
smile,  and  dance,  decked  in  blossoms,  and  fair  and 
giad  to  look  upon  ?  and  yet  how  often  the  blossoms 
cover  thorns,  and  how  surely,  under  the  smiles,  is 
v,he  tracery  of  tears  ! 

And  all  is  best,  I  believe,  else  it  hadn't  been. 

'"  Mrs.  Kaymoijd — Estelle — will  you  not  answer 
me  ?" 

"  Pardon,  monsieur  ;  but  I  did  not  hear  you 
speak." 

The  Frenchman  bit  his  lip  to  keep  back  an  expres- 
sion of  impatience. 

"  Ah,  you  found  the  music  so  charming  that  I  was 
forgotten  altogether  t" 

"  The  music  was  sadly  sweet,  and  touchingly 
tender,"  the  lady  answered.  "  If,  under  its  spell,  I 
could  not  remember  the  present,  forgive  me  in  very 
piiy  for  a  past  whose  joy  and  grief  I  would  gladly 
forget" 

'■  Let  me  teach  you  to  forget  it,  then — let  me  at 
least  hold  you  in  the  endeavour." 

"  Come  and  sing  for  uie,  then  I" 

Mrs.  Raymond  arose,  opened  the  grand  piano, 
and  motioned  her  lover  to  the  crimson-covered 
Btonl. 

"Madam's  wish  is  my  command,"  he  said,  and  in 
another  movent  his  voice,  clear  and  powerful,  though 
evidently  subdued,  was  doing  more  than  justice  to 
Beranger's  "  How  fair  she  is  !'' 

He  sung  with  downcast  eyes,  till  he  reached  the 
'"vet  stanza  : 

"Ye  gods  I  she  is  so  fair,  so  sweet, 
I've  cast  my  life  bene.ath  her  feet; 
A  life  of  barely  thirty  years, 
And  yet  hOM'  old  witli  .loubts  and  fears. 
Until  with  love,  and  hope,  and  truth, 
She  seemed  to  bring  me  back  my  youth  ; 
For  she  was  fair  as  morning  light, 
Whilst  I  wa:.  gloomy  as  ui^ht. 

This,  looking  Mrs.  Raymond  full  in  face,  and  at  its 
conclusion  rising,  and  leading  her  back  to  the  case- 
ment and  the  moonlight. 

"  Xow  give  me  my  answer,  Estelle  ;  but  remem- 
ber, Eo  man  has  ever  loved,  or  ever  can  love,  you  as 
I  do.  It  is  not  love — it  i.s  worship.  Stella,  be  my 
wife — my  '  La.=it  Rose  of  Summer  !' ' 

"  Hush  !"  Mrs.  Raymond  interrupted,  with  an 
impatient  gesture  of  her  jen-elled  hand.  "Do  you 
mean  to  make  me  hate  j'ou  by  remiuding  me  of  a 
past  wheriin  I  learned  your  sex  knew  nought  of  con- 
stancy ?  'V^'hy  do  you  stand  before  me  and  say  those 
old  words  over  as  if  I  did  not  know  that  for  the 
summer  of  a  jman  there  could  be  no  '  rose'  so  favoured 
as  to  be  the  '  last  ?' ' ' 

"  I  don't  know  what  your  past  has  taught  you. 
How  should  I  ?  I  only  know  I  am  your  slave,  and 
that  if  you  will  not  blossom  in  my  days,  no  other 
woman  shall." 

Monsieur  Bertrand  was  very  much  in  earnest  just 
then.  He  believed  his  words  to  be  true,  and  so  per- 
haps in  the  Book  of  Record  his  lie  is  not  set  down 
against  him. 

Mrs.  Raymond  laughed,  bitterly  shrugging  her 
shoulders  and  toying  with  the  point  lace  of  her  fan. 
Though  she  was  not  exactly  a  woman  of  the  world, 
she  knew  the  world  pretty  well — too  well  to  put  the 
slightest  faith  in  any  of  the  sweet  speeches  she  was 
doomed  to  listen  to  every  day  of  her  life  ;  for  scores  of 
lovers— lords,  barons,  senators  and  judges,  men  of 
great  i»fluence  and  exalted  position — had  Bworn  al. 


legiance  to  her  charms,  and  professed  a  willingness  to 
die  for  her  a  thousand  times.  All  very  fine,  no  doubt ; 
but  Madame  Estelle  Raymond,  as  I  said  before,  knew 
the  world,  and  so  could  listen  unharmed,  because  un- 
believing. 

"  You  do  me  honour,  monsieur,"  she  said  ;  '  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  marry." 

"  You  do  not  wish  to  marry — me.   Is  that  it  ? 

"  Yes  ;  but  it  is  more.  I  shall  marry  no  one,  be- 
cause, monsieur — because  I  have  learned  the  folly, 
the  madness,  of  loving,  and  do  not  need  to  wed  for  a 
home,  thank  God." 

The  lady  glanced—  a  little  proudly,  perhaps— over 
the  splendour  of  her  apartments — apartments  fit  for 
an  Oriental  queen,  and  precious  because  they  were 
her  own— her  shelter,  her  refuge,  her  hiding  place, 
when  it  was  her  pleasure  to  be  alone ;  a  little  proudly, 
perhaps  ;  but  there  was  a  joy  in,  and  a  gratitude  for, 
their  possession  in  every  line  of  her  beautiful  face  ; 
and  monsieur  was  not  blind  nor  deaf. 

"  The  madness  of  loving  "  he  said.  "  Then  am  I 
mild,  beyond  all  hope  of  salvation,  for  I  love  you, 
Stella— rightly  named,  for  you  are  indeed  a  star — 
love  you,  and,  if  it  be  insanity,  I  glory  in  it.  Talk 
of  constancy.  Why,  darhng,  no  one  could  help  being 
faithful  whom  you  honoured  with  your  trust ;  and  I 
would  be  faithful,  beyond  all  you  have  ever  hoped 
for  or  dreamed  of  in  your  sweetest  hope  or  your  dear- 
est dream.'' 

"  And  yet  I  have  hoped  and  dreamed,  trusted  and 
loved,  as  women  rarely  may  ;  and  the  folly  of  it  all 
is  a  something  I  would  fain  forget." 

The  lady's  voice  was  low  and  painfully  weary. 
"  Years  ago,"  she  continued,     one  came  to  me,  as 
you  to-night,  saying,  '  Be  my  last  Rosa  of  Summer, 
aud  God  do  so  by  me,  and  more,  if  I  forget  to  cher- 
ish thee  !'    I  do  not  niind  telling  you  I  gave  to  him 
a  love  that,  if  possible,  '  would  have  borne  for  him 
the  sins  of  all  the  world.' 
"  And  had  it  been  to  have  snatched  an  angel's  crown 
Off  his  bright  brow  as  he  sat  singing,  throned, 
I  would  have  cut  these  heart-strings  that  tie  down, 
And  let  my  soul  have  sailed  to  Heaven,  and  done  it. 
Spite  of  the  thunder  and  the  sacrilege, 
And  laid  it  at  his  feet. 
"  And,  alas  !  I  believed  him  when  he  said  : 
"  I  have  loved  thee  till  I  can  love  nought  else  beside ; 
My  heart  is  drenched  with  love  as  with  a  cloud. 
I  have  so  much  of  life  that  I  scarce  can  live. 
I  hate  all  things  but  thee  ;  shun  men  like  snakes. 
Women  hte  pits.    To  me  thou  art  all  woman — 
All  life— all  love— and  more  than  all  my  kind. 
I  love  thee  more  than  I  shall  love  and  look  for 
Death,  if  he  takes  thee  from  lae. 
'•'  And  death  did  not  divide  us,  though  to-night  we 
are  far  enough  divided.    It  was  the  old  story  :  '  Out 
of  sight  out  of  mind  ;'  and  a  year's  absence  only 
proved  him  content  '  to  be  off  with  the  old  love,'  so 
long  as  he  could  be,  'on  with  the  new.'  Forgive 
me,  monsieur  ;  but  I  could  have  no  love,  no  trust 
again  for  man,  though  he  came  to  me  with  a  saint's 
pure  pleading  on  his  human  lips."  ' 

"  Those  are  bitter  words,  Mrs.  Raymond  " — Mon- 
sieur chose  to  appear  wounded,  and  so  fell  back  on 
the  formality  he  should  never  have  lost  sight  of — 
"  bitter  words  !  Some  day,  perhaps,  you  will  repent 
their  utterance  ;  and  some  day,  maybe,  you  will  give 
me  the  right  to  prove  to  you  that  one  man,  at  least, 
can  be  faithful  to  the  end  of  his  hfe,  which,  without 
you,  will  be  like  a  rudderless  ship  at  sea.  I  can  wait. 
If  you  doom  me  to  a  waiting  that  is  eternal,  still  will 
I  be  happier,  simply  in  loving  you,  than  in  claiming 
for  my  very  own  any  other  woman  in  the  New  World 
or  the  Old!" 

He  bowed  low  over  the  hand  in  his — kissing  its 
every  finger  ;  and  then,  as  Frenchmen  will,  fell  on 
his  knees  and  touched  his  lips  to  the  snowy  satin 
slipper  encasing  a  very  unromantic  but  dainty  thing— 
the  queenly  madame's  foot. 

Three  months  went  by. 

In  her  box  Madame  Raymond,  sat  holding  her 
libretto,  not  noticing  that  the  opera  was  Martha.  She 
had  gone  there  simply  to  be  amused— to  find  free- 
dom from  ennui  for  three  sweet  hours  ;  to  see  "  a 
little  of  'le  world,"  she  said  to  her  servant,  who  ad- 
justed ;  I-  ehawl  and  buttoned  her  gloves,  laughing 
a  laugh  ihat  was  not  good  to  listen  to. 

A  thousand  glasses  were  turned  on  her,  as  she  en- 
tered the  box,  and  the  lace  curtains  had  been  drawn 
at  once  between  her  and  all  that  mass  of  humanity, 
in  its  glare  and  glitter,  waiting  for  the  curtain  to 
rise,  aud  impatient  in  its  expectancy. 

Mrs.  Raymond  was  a  wondrously  fascinating  wo- 
man always  ;  but  to  the  elegant  gentleman  standing, 
speU-bound,  in  the  private  passage,  and  watching 
hei  wiiK  ^orizig  eyes,  she  seemed  that  qurht  an  in. 


habitant  of  some  better,  though  colder,  clime  than 
earth  ;  her  faultless  features  "rigid  enough  for  ? 
cenotaph,"  her  figure  clearly  outlined  on  a  back- 
ground of  pale-blue  damask  ;  her  snowy  draperies, 
thickly  bordered  with  morning  glories,  falling  about 
her  like  a  filmy  cloud  with  a  blue  sky  showing  at 
the  edges  ;  her  shawl  thrown  carelessly  back  ;  a 
berthe  of  thread  lace  over  a  low  boddice,  embroi- 
dered in  azure  ;  her  bare  arms  perfect  and  dimpled 
as  an  Undine's  ;  her  hair  rippling  back  over  a  sternly 
classic  head,  and  holding,  here  and  there,  tiny  clus- 
ters of  pale  blue  flowers  and  buds  of  snow;  the  wide, 
sad  eyes  ;  the  lips  without  colour,  and  the  temples 
with  pulses  too  weary  almost  for  beating. 

"  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again, 
Madame  Raymond  ?" 

"  Certainly,  monsieur." 

"  The  lady  smiled,  extending  her  hand  to  the  gen- 
tleman, and  answering  quietly,  as  if  they  had  parted 
under  ordinary  circumstances  that  morning. 

He  sat  down  beside  her,  and,  parting  the  curtains, 
said,  speaking  in  his  own  tongue,  on  accountUP  the 
servant  : 

"  Look  in  the  box  directly  opposite,  please,  and 
tell  me  what  you  think  of — my  wife." 

Mrs.  Raymond  lifted  her  glass,  looked  earnestly 
for  a  moment  at  the  fair  child  face  and  the  petite 
figure  indicated  ;  then,  looking  straight  in  the  eyes 
of  monsieur — the  small  bright  eyes,  that  saw  only 
her  face  in  all  the  sea  of  faces  before  him — she  said 
quietly  : 

"  I  think  her  a  charming  person  to  look  at.  I  do 
not  doubt  she  is  equally  charming  to  know.  Be  good 
to  her,  Monsieur  Bertrand — be  good  and  faithful  in 
your  love  and  in  your  life.  I  shall  pray  for  her  hap- 
piness and  yours." 

"  My  God  I    My  happiness  !" 

Monsieur  had  hoped  for  words  far  different  to  those, 
and  was  piqued,  half  angered,  at  her  coolness. 

"  If  you  think  I  can  be  happy  anywhere  but  here," 
he  continued,  "  you  are  labouring  under  a  miserable 
mistake.  I  have  been  a  fool — a  madman  1  but  I  swear 
I  love  you  yet — only  you  !" 

If  Mrs.  Raymond  had  not  known  the  world,  she 
might  have  flashed  back  a  scornful  reply  ;  as  it  was 
she  only  said  : 

"  You  are,  happily,  mistaken.  I  know  you  bettes 
than  you  know  yourself. " 

Just  then,  the  orchestra  music  ceased  ;  the  curtain 
rose,  and  the  opera  began.  Monsieur  returned  to  his) 
box,  and  Madame  Raymond  sat,  with  closed  eyes  and 
clasped  hands,  thinking — thinking  ;  listening  to  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  wild  waves  o£  song,  as  one  listens 
in  a  dream  to  the  far-oflf  music  of  the  spheres,  only 
hal  mindful  of  its  pulsing. 

Parepa — the  queen  of  song — had  never  a  more 
admiring  though  critical  audience,  than  greeted  her 
that  evening.  From  parquet  to  gallery,  the  magni- 
ficent building  was  crowded  with  worshippers  of  the 
renowned  artist,  and  the  stage  was  strewn  with  fra- 
grant testimonials  of  their  regard,  till  it  looked  like  a 
parterre  in  beautiful  disorder.  Presently  a  hush  an« 
nounced  that  expectation  was  at  its  height,  and,  in 
another  moment,  the  wonderful  voice — the  rich,  elo- 
quent voice  that  knows  so  well  how  to  interpret  the 
poet's  thought — sung,  sadly  ; 

"  'Tis  the  last  rose  of  Summer, 
Left  blooming  alone." 

To  those  who  have  heard  Parepa  in  the  opera  of 
Martha.  I  do  not  need  to  say  one  word  of  that 
song's  efifect  ;  and  to  those  who  have  not  it  were  use- 
less, for  ^worda  have  no  significance  to  such  a 
Herculean  task. 

At  its  conclusion  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  all  that 
vast  assemblage,  and  many  there  were  who  sobbed 
outright. 

Behind  the  curtains  of  her  bos,  Estelle  Raymond 
caught  the  first  low,  impassioned  notes  of  the  singer, 
and,  with  a  moan,  she  started  to  her  feet,  pacing  to 
and  fro,  like  a  caged  beast,  with  hands  that  beat  the 
air,  and  face  whose  pallor  was  frightful  to  behold  ; 
then  as  the  words — 

"  I'll  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one  !" 
reached  her,  she  dropped  on  her  knees,  and  buried 
her  face  in  the  silken  cushions  of  her  chair,  crouching 
there,  motionless  and  silent,  till  the  opera  was  over. 

And  then  ? 

Well — they  who  saw  her  said  she  looked  scarcely 
more  like  a  spirit,  lying  there  in  her  filmy  draperies 
— when  they  turned  her  face  to  the  blazing  chande- 
lier— than  when  she  entered  her  box  in  the  early 
evening  ;  but  she  had  put  on  immortality  1 

"  Heart  disease  !"  the  physicians  decide — dand,  fijp 
once,  the  physieian  were  right. 
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"  Give  me  something  to  meet  and  to  fight, 
I  faint  with  fighting  the;e  tUinss  of  air." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  NEW  BOOK. 

The  house  at  Notting-hill  looked  very  charming  in 
Lau^^ce  Fane's  eyes  when  Margarita  was  settled 
down  as  mistress  there.  The  few  weeks  they  had 
been  married  had  drawn  the  husband  and  wife  very 
closely  together,  and  he  felt  more  than  contented 
with  the  lot  he  had  marked  out  for  himseif. 

Some  men  erpcct  too  much  from  their  wives. 
They  marry  childish,  inexperienced  girla,  and  are  dis- 
appointed if  they  do  not  at  once  attain  the  standard 
of  other  married  women.     This  is  unreasonable. 
Housekeepers  and  nurses  are  uot  made  by  intuition — 
they  have  to  buy  their  experience  often  very  dearly — 
and  make  many  failures  before  they  succeed.  The 
man  who  takes  a  very  young  girl  for  his  wife  has 
generally  a  great  deal  to  put  up  with.    Ho  has  need 
of  much  patience — as  much  as  though  he  engaged  a 
raw  lad  as  amanuensis,  or  a  girl  out  of  the  workhouse 
as  cook.     When  we  hire   inexperienced  servants 
we  expect  to  suffer  for  it  and  to  have  to  teach  them 
their  work  ;  but  the  young  wife  fresh  from  her  school- 
room, who  has  not  perhaps  been  accustomed  even  to 
the  society  of  men  before,  whose  mother  has  bought 
all  her  wardrobe,  and  who  has  never  seen  food  till  it 
was  placed  upon  the  table,  is  considered  impudent 
and  extravagant  if  she  wastes  her  husband's  money 
and  mismanages  her  servants  and  children.  How  can 
it  be  otherwise  ?     The  public  assert  that  the  girl 
should  acquire  this  knowledge  before  she  leaves  her 
mother's  wing,  and  her  mother   will  tell  the  public 
for  answer  that  she  prefers    not  having  her  purse 
emptied  and  her  household  turned  topsy-turvy  to 
provide  experience  which  must  be  purchased  at  too 
heavy  a  cost,  and  that  if  men  will  marry  girls  of 
Beventeen  they  must  take  the  consequences.  Lau- 
rence Fane  was  more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than 
many  others.  He  had  chosen  his  wife  from  a  position 
in  which  she  had  been  compelled,  more  or  less,  to 
manage  for  herself,  and  the  results  were  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  comfort  of  the  new  household.  Daisy 
was  not  such  a  housekeeper  as  her  cousin  Margarita, 
but  eke  had  made  many  a  pudding  and  pie  with  her 
own  hands  at  Maple  Farm,  and  knew  fresh  eggs 
from  stale,    and    good    meat    from    bad,    in  a 
way  that   woul-j    have    astonished    some  of  tho 
young  ladies  at  the  West  End  ;  and  all  her  coun- 
try acquirements  she  was  more  than  ready  to  put 
into  action  for  her  huaband's  benefit.     She  was 
delighted  with  the  house  be  had  prepared  for  her. 
She  thought  there  never  had  been  prettier  nor  more 
elegantly  furnished  rooms  than  those  she  now  called 
her  own,  nor  a  pleasanter  road  to  live  in,  nor  a  dearer, 
tinier  little  garden  than  that  in  which  she  grubbed 
half  her  nays,  but  could  never  persuade  anything  to 
^row.    Yet  Daisy,  in  all  the  pride  of  her  new  dignity 
ind  possessions,  oould  not  forgot  her  country  breed- 
ing, but  went  down  into  her  kitchen  regularly  every 
jaorning  to  help  her  youn;?  cook  with  the  more  deli- 
:ate  p.art  of  her  duties,  and  Laurence  used  to  think 
his  vsTfe  never  looked  prettier  than  as  he  caught 
BJijht  of  her  sometimes,  with  the  sleeves  of  her  morn- 


ing dress  tucked  up  above  her  dimpled  elbows,  and 
her  white  hands  covered  with  flour  and  bread  crumbs 
Not  that  she  was  unable  to  play  the  lady  either.  Her 
simple  unaifected  manners  were  her  passport 
wherever  she  went,  and  if  she  sometimes  laughed  a 
little  louder  than  strict  etiquette  demanded,  or 
asked  a  question  that  displayed  her  ignorance,  it 
was  done  with  so  much  frankness  and  genuine 
good  faith  that  no  one  could  be  angry  with  her — 
much  less  her  husband,  who  loved  her  better 
every  day  she  lived.  She  tried  his  patience  sometimes, 
there  is  no  doubt.  What  mortals  can  hve  cheek  by 
jowl  for  months  together  without  trying  each  others 
patience,  but  he  never  lost  his  temper  with  her.' 

She  was  so  sweet  and  confiding  and  innocent  ;  so 
quickly  hurt,  so  easily  conciliated,  and  withal  so 
fond  of  him  that  he  would  have  been  less  than 
man  not  to  return  her  affection  as  ardently  as  she 
bestowed  it. 

And,  besides  all  this,  Daisy  was  sensible.  She  was 
not  one  of  those  brainless  women  who  disgust  their 
husbands  with  their  folly,  even  whilst  the  men  feel 
remorsefully  that  they  have  no  other  fault  to  find 
with  them.  She  was  simple  to  a  degree,  but  she  was 
not  so  silly.  Laurence's  word  was  law  to  her.  She 
would  no  more  have  dreamt  of  disputing  his  wishes 
than  of  defying  them  ;  consequently,  there  were  no 
quarrels,  and  the  household  owned  a  master.  As 
soon  as  he  had  explained  to  her  that  it  was  necessary 
for  both  their  well-being  that  he  should  be  left  alone 
and  absolutely  undisturbed  during  the  hours  he  was 
writing,  his  study  became  sacred,  and  when  he  had 
closed  the  door  behind  him  he  knew  not  even  a  tap 
would  sound  upon  its  panels  untU  he  chose  to  throw 
it  open  again. 

Whatever  emergencies  arose  during  that  interval 
Dai.sy  acted  in  for  herself,  whatever  visitors  called 
she  received,  whatever  messages  were  sent  she  re- 
plied to.  Very  often  she  made  mistakes.  AVrong 
answers  were  delivered,  wrong  people  admitted  ;  but 
the  feeling  of  security  and  certain  quiet  was  so  great 
a  boon  that  Laurence  never  did  more  than  smile  at 
her  efforts  to  relieve  him  and  prophesy  she  would 
soon  be  as  good  a  man  of  business  as  himself.  When 
his  work  was  over  he  generally  took  his  wife  out 
walking,  or  to  some  entei-tainment,  and  the  marvels 
she  witnessed  during  the  first  three  months  of  her 
married  life  were  more  than  Daisy  had  ever  seen 
before.  Meanwhile,  there  came  one  disappointment. 
Rita  was  not  able  to  visit  them.  Her  duties  at  the 
farm  and  her  delicate  health  were  her  excuses  for 
refusing  all  their  invitations,  added  to  which  (as  she 
wrote  to  Daisy)  she  did  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
leave  her  uncle  and  George  to  manage  as  they  best 
could  without  her.  "It  is  very  dull,  now  you  are 
gone,  my  darling,"  so  ran  part  of  one  of  her  letters, 
'.'  and  hosv  much  more  your  dear  father  would  feel  it 
if  I  left  him  too.  Be  content,  my  Daisy,  with  the 
blessings  Heaven  has  sent  you.  You  are  happj-, 
thank  God,  and  no  one  rejoices  more  in  your  happi- 
ness than  I  do,  but  I  cannot  leave  Maple  Farm  at 
present,  and  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  be  able  to 
do  so." 

Daisy  was,  of  course,  deeply  hurt  by  her  cousin's 
repeated  refusals.  She  cried  bitterly  at  first,  and  al. 
most  refused  to  be  comforted  ;  but  Laurence  pointed 
out  to  her  how  seldom  marriage  dues  not  in  a  mea- 
sure break  up  family  relations,  and  promised  she 
should  visit  her  old  home  again  in  the  summer,  till 
the  poor  child  was  ashamed  of  her  weakness,  and 
tried  hard  to  convince  herself  that  it  was  the  law  of 
nature,  and  something  she  must  accept  as  inevitable. 
But  though  she  was  very  quietly  happy  and  grate- 
ful for  her  husband's  love,  Daisy  was  never  quite  the 
1  same  saucy  light'hearted  Daisy  she  had  b«a^  U4Dle 


Farm  after  she  knew  that  she  must  give  up  hoping 
for  Margarita's  presence  at  Kotting-hilL 

•  •  •  •  • 

Laurence  Fane's  book  progressed  rapidly.  It  was 
written  on  a  subject  he  had  long  thought  about,  and 
which  deeply  interested  him  ;  consequently,  there 
was  no  check  to  the  flow  of  his  ideas.  From  time  to 
time  he  communicated  his  progress  to  Jack  Reeves  ; 
occasionally  he  would  read  out  a  few  pages  for  hia 
wife's  benefit,  but  as  a  rule  he  kept  his  composition 
to  himself.  He  wanted  it  to  burst  upon  the  world 
without  any  preparation.  He  had  great  faith  in  its 
being  a  book  that  was  needed  by  the  age,  and 
that  contained  some  original  ideas  on  a  most 
important  matter.  He  looked  to  it  to  return 
him  the  money  he  had  been  compelled  to  fore- 
stall, and  to  provide  a  certain  dependence  for 
the  future.  Had  his  work  been  done  justice  to,  it 
might  have  accomplished  as  much  as  its  author  hoped 
for;  for  it  was  a  clever,  brilliant  exposition  of  the 
theory  it  professed  to  uphold.  But,  unfortunately, 
Fane,  like  all  literary  men,  had  his  enemies  as  wellaa 
his  friends,  and  his  late  conduct  with  regard  to  the 

  newspaper  had  tended  to  increase  rather  than 

diminish  their  number. 

"  There's  that  conceited  brute  Fane  bringing  out 
a  work  on  the  '  Imaginative  Faculties,'  I  sse,"  said 
Home,  the  very  man  who  had  supplanted  him. 
"  Thinks  he'll  teach  us  all  our  business,  I  suppose. 
I'll  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel  if  I  can,  he  may  depend 
on  that." 

"  I  hear  he's  got  a  chapter  devoted  to  '  False  Ima- 
gination,' in  which  he  accuses  half  the  craft  of  being 
pillagers  of  each  other's  ideas,"  cried  a  httle  red- 
faced  fellow,  who  was  well  known  to  have  cribbed 
the  plot  of  a  celebrated  author  for  his  last  novel,  and 
been  shown  up  in  the  papers  for  it.  "  D  d  im- 
pertinence !  that's  what  I  call  it.  What  should  F.iue 
know  about  flther  people's  brains  ?  Hasn't  got  a  no- 
tion in  his  own,  if  the  truth  were  told." 

"  He  wants  putting  down,"  said  a  third,  I  hat« 
fellows  who  come  out  with  their  beastly  new  theories 
and  expect  all  the  world  to  adopt  them." 

"  No  one  will  read  him  but  the  reWewers,  that's 
one  comfort,"  quoth  a  fourth.  Everything  Fane 
writes  is  as  dull  as  ditchwater." 

"  And  almost  as  shallow,"  said  the  newspaper 
critic.  "  Wait  till  his  book  comes  into  my  hands  and 

see  what  a  slating  I'll  give  it  in  the  This  is  an 

awfully  dull  time  of  the  year  ;  we  want  something  to 
make  the  paper  go  a  bit." 

Andcoasiquently  "  slite"  it,  the  critics,  did  until 
one  would  have  thought  instead  of  being  simply  a 
well  written,  well  meaning  ventilation  of  a  new  and 
perfectly  innocent  idea,  poor  Laurence  Fane's  book 
was  something  too  gross,  too  indecent,  and  too  Ubel- 
lous  to  place  on  any  respectable  table. 

Now  Laurence  Fane  did  not  mind  an  unfavourable 
review.  In  the  first  place,  like  most  of  his  craft,  he 
was  used  to  them.  He  knew  that  as  one  swallow 
does  not  make  a  summer,  neither  does  one  critic's 
opinion  make  the  public  verdict,  and  had  always  taken 
his  chastisements  good  humoure<ily  if  not  willingly. 
In  the  second,  he  was  ambitious  and  earnest,  and  a  re- 
view, however  sharp,  so  long  as  it  was  just,  showed 
him  his  faults  and  stimulated  him  to  greater  exertions 
for  the  future.  No  author  who  is  sensible  minds  a 
clever,  stinging,  just  review.  But  this  was  altogptber 
a  different  case.  He  had  risen  one  step  of  the  ladder, 
he  was  working  on  his  own  account  now,  and  the 
men  who  had  so  vilified  his  name  and  exertions  were 
the  very  men  who  but  a  short  time  since  had  been 
but  too  glad  to  secure  those  exertions  for  their  own 
benefit.  It  was  not  an  enemy  who  had  done  this — or 
at  all  eveuts  not  an  open  enemy — then  he  could  have 
i  borne  it  or  so  h«  tho-oaiit.    But  that  the  axe 
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whom  he  had  been  boon  companion  and  fellow- 
vrorker  should  go  out  of  their  way  to  do  him  an  in- 

juTj  this  was  what  he  so  bitterly  resented.    It  was 

the  ruin  of  his  booii.  He  had  consented  to  publish  it 
on  half  profits.  Aa  soon  as  the  acrimonious  review 
appeared,  the  sale  stopped  ;  the  publishers  looked 
blank,  and  declared  they  had  not  yet  repaid  them- 
ealves. 

Fane  was  furious.  All  his  hopes  of  returning  the 
borrowed  money,  or  of  making  a  competence  for 
Margarita,  all  his  dreams  for  the  future,  lay  in  the 
success  of  that  book  ;  and  he  swore  he  would  have 
the  law  of  the  newspaper  that  calumniated  him  and 
it. 

Jack  Reeves  entreated  him  to  be  cautious.  He  re- 
presented to  him  that  to  go  to  law  about  it  was  only 
to  throw  good  money  after  bad  ;  that  the  proprietors 

of  the  would  never  have  permitted  the  review 

to  appear  had  it  been  actionable  ;  and  that  he  must 
gee  it  was  careful  to  abuse  only  his  work,  and  not  his 
private  character.  He  reminded  him  how  many  au- 
thors had  burnt  their  fingers  at  the  same  game;  that 
the  very  reason  the  review  had  been  published  was 

in  order  to  attract  notoriety  for  the   ,  and  that 

the  best  way  to  be  revenged  on  the  paper  was  to  take 
no  notice  of  it  at  all. 

But  Fane  would  not  be  pacified  cor  reasoned  with. 
Usuiilly  60  sensible,  he  showed  himself  in  fch  is  instance 
deaf  to  all  advice  or  argument.  It  was  his  wife's 
prospects  that  were  injured  by  the  failure  of  his  book 
— it  was  her  future  for  which  he  was  fighting,  and  by 
heaven,  if  there  was  justice  to  be  had  in  England  he 
■would  have  it  for  the  review  in  the  "  " 

He  had  consulted  a  lawyer  no  the  subject,  and  the 
lawyer  thought  he  had  a  very  good  cases  ;  ome  of  the 
sentences  might  be  construed  as  personal,  and  with 
that  construction  were  decidedly  open  to  an  action 
for  libel. 

Jack  Reeves  implored  him  to  consider,  and  abused 
him  for  his  folly  in  not  considerins,  without  effect. 
Laurence  Fane  was  determined  to  have  revenge.  It 
was  neck  or  nothing,  cure  or  kill  with  him,  but  he 
felt  certain  of  success,  consequently  he  laid  an  action 
for  libel  against  the  newspaper,  and  the  case  was  de- 
cided to  come  off  in  the  autumn.  But  he  was  so  dis- 
appointed and  dispirited,  and  the  suspense  of  waiting 
BO  excited  him,  that  he  did  little  work,  worthy  of  the 
name,  between  that  time  and  the  period  appointed 
for  the  hearing  of  his  case. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

LAURENCE  FAXE  IS  KriNED. 

The  season  returned  ;  London  was  filling  fast. 
Laurence  had  often  spoken  to  his  wife  of  this  busy, 
fashionable,  foolish  time  ;  had  given  her  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  the  hours  people  kept,  the  dresses  they 
wore,  the  excesses  they  were  guilty  of  ;  and  seen  her 
blue  eyes  dilate  with  wonder  as  she  heard  of  all  the 
trouble  and  fatigue  society  undergoes  for  the  sake  of 
pleasure. 

'•  I  sh<fuld  be  very  sorry  to  see  my  darling  turned 
into  a  fashionable  London  lady,"  he  had  said  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  as  he  fondly  stroked  her  glossy 
hair.  "  I  wouldn't  have  you  associate  familiarily  with 
some  of  the  women  I  have  met  at  the  best  liouses  in 
town,  night  after  night,  for  anything  iu  the  world, 
Margarita  ;  to  have  your  pure  mind  tainted  by  their 
lax  moraUty,  or  your  fair  fame  a  butt  for  their  scan- 
dalous remarks.  Yet,  I  should  like  to  introduce  you 
to  some  of  my  old  acquaintances — to  some  of  the 
women  who  have  pulled  caps  for  me.  I  suppose 
you  think  no  one  can  ever  have  been  so  foolish — 
eh?" 

"  0  !  Laury,  who  could  they  find  better  worth 
pulling  them  for  ?" 

"  You  little  goose  !  But  it  will  be  fun,  won't  it  ? 
I  wonder  what  they'll  say  when  they  first  see  my 
rojcbud  !  I  bet  there  won't  be  a  woman  fit  to  hold  a 
candle  to  you  in  the  room.  They'll  be  ready  to  die 
of  envy  at  your  beauty." 

Daisy  reddened  and  giggled,  but  liked  the  compli- 
ment. 

"  Perhaps  they  won't  see  it,  Laury.  Perhaps  they 
won't  ask  me  to  their  parties." 

"  Not  ask  you,  dear  love  1  What  are  you  thinking 
of  V 

"  Why  we  have  been  married  three  months,  you  » 


know,  and  very  few  people  have  called.  Only  the 
doctor's  wife  and  old  Mrs.  Marshall,  and  my  c  .lusins 
the  Hillmans.  Because  you  don't  count  Mr.  Reeves 
and  Mr.  Pelham,  and  your  other  gentlemen  friends, 
do  you  ?" 

"  No,  darling  ;  their  visits  are  to  me.  But  every- 
body has  been  away,  Margarita.  It  is  only  paupers 
like  ourselves  that  live  in  London  out  of  the  season. 
Now  they  are  coming  back  and  settling  down  again, 
and  when  they  have  had  time  to  find  out  that  I  have 
taken  a  wife  to  myself  they  will  call  upon  you,  and 
ask  you  to  their  houses  with  me.  And  my  darling 
must  have  one  or  two  very  pretty  evening  dreuses 
made.  The  prettiest  she  cm  think  of.  For  though 
the  simpler  you  are  dressed  the  better  you  please 
me,  Margarita,  I  won't  take  you  out  worse  dressed 
than  other  women,  I  am  too  proud  of  my  wife  for 
that." 

"  0 !  you  conceited  boy.  Will  not  my  white 
muslin  or  that  pretty  blue  barege  you  admire  so 
much  be  good  enough  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  You  must  have  some  silk  dresses, 
grand  ones,  sweeping  on  the  floor  behind,  and  all 
puffed  about  with  flowers  and  different  things — 
dimity  or  whatever  you  call  it — but  the  dressmaker 
will  know,  I  suppose." 

But  at  the  idea  of  a  grand  silk  dress  puffed  out 
with  dimity,  Daisy  went  off  into  such  an  inde- 
corous fit  of  laughter  that  her  husband  stopped 
giving  her  advice  on  the  subject  of  her  millinery, 
though  he  did  not  forget  the  occasion  that  called  it 
forth.  He  was  most  anxious  that  his  wife  should 
shine  amongst  the  circle  to  which  he  fully  expected 
to  introduce  her,  and  went  to  soms  expense  to  see 
she  should  be  properly  equipped  for  the  occasion. 

The  dresses  arrived  to  order,  but  the  invitation 
did  not.  Laurence  Fane  belonged  to  a  set  who  had 
so  large  a  circle  of  acquaintance  that  they  required 
to  be  constantly  reminded  of  the  existence  of,  at 
least,  their  bachelor  friends,  to  prevent  them  slip- 
ping out  of  their  memory  altogether. 

Half  of  them  had  forgotten  his  name  since  the  sea- 
son began,  the  other  half  delayed  to  send  him  a  card 
until  he  had  paid  them  the  compliment  of  a  call.  His 
marriage  had  taken  place  so  privately,  and  his 
wife's  position  had  been  so  obscure,  that  very  few 
people  knew  he  was  married  at  all,  and  those  few  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  if  he  was  living  in 
town.  To  one  or  two  acquaintances,  whom  he  met 
whilst  walking  in  the  park,  he  introduced  his  wife, 
but  the  look  of  surprise  v.-ith  which  the  introduction 
wa.'!  received,  had  generally  been  followed  by  a  look  of 
pity. 

"  Married  !  Mr.  Fane  !  You  don't  mean  to  say  so  ? 
I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  it.  What  a  shocking  ex- 
ample for  all  your  young  friends.  I  am  sure  I  am 
delighted  to  make  Mrs.  Fane's  acquaintance.  Her 
fir.st  season  in  London,  I  suppose.  Ah  I  you  will  find 
it  a  teriible  strain  on  the  nerves,  Mrs.  Fane.  Nothing 
but  hurry  and  worry.  Good  afternoon.  I  see  my 
girls  beckoning  to  me.  I  must  be  going.  Delighted 
to  have  met  you.    Good-bye."  , 

Aud  there  it  usually  ended. 

If  one  of  the  ''  girls,"  perhaps  the  week  after,  when 
sending  out  the  cards  for  her  mamma's  "At  Home'.s," 
demanded  if  Mi.  Laurence  Fane's  name  was  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  visitors,  she  was  met  by  some 
such  speech  as  the  following  :  — 

Fane  !  my  dear  !  Which  Fane  !  Oh  !  the 
writer  !  No  1  scratch  him  out.  I  met  him  in  the 
Park  the  other  day,  and  he's  married.  We  can't 
have  any  more  women  in  the  room — Vv'o  have  twice 
too  many  on  our  list  already — and  married  men  are 
of  no  earthly  use.  Scratch  him  out ';' '  And  scratched 
out  he  was  accordingly. 

Laurence  had  often  grumbled  at  the.se  parties  of 
old.  He  had  spoken  of  them  (as  we  have  heard  him 
do  to  George  West)  in  the  most  uncomplimentary 
terms,  and  had  really  considered  the  exig'  ncies  of  so- 
ciety as  the  greatest  nuisance  of  a  London  life.  He 
had  often  thought,  too,  how  much  pleasauter  and 
more  domestic  matrimony  would  be  were  it  not  for 
the  social  curse  of  visiting,  which  prevented  a  man 
ever  knowing' when  he  might  command  the  comfort 
of  his  wife's  company.  He  would  have  sliruut  with 
horror  at  the  idea  of  his  sweet,  innocent  Margarita 
ever  growing  to  be  like  minded  with  most  of  the 
women  she  would  have  been  forced  to  associate  with 
at  evening  parties;  and  yet,  as  the  time  went  on, and 
she  was  not  asked  out  to  them,  he  fretted  over  the 
omission.  It  was  for  her  sake.  It  was  because  he 
felt  the  slight  to  her  that  he  boiled  and  fumed  over 
the  vulgarity  of  the  women  who  would  have  called 
sis  times  ranning  to  procure  J~lie  notice  of  a  couciess, 


but  would  pass  over  such  as  Margarita's,  because  hei 
husband  had  no  title,  and  could  not  afford  to  live 
nearer  to  Park-lane  than  Notting-hiil.  This  matter, 
trifling  aa  it  appeared  (for  had  their  table  b -en 
strewn  with  invitations  he  would  not  have  allowed 
his  wife  to  accept  more  than  a  select  few)  weighed 
upon  his  spirits,  until  Daisy  caught  the  infection,  and 
became  depressed  also. 

"  Dear  Laury,"  she  said,  coasingly,  one  day  as  she 
climbed  upon  his  knee,  "  what  is  the  matter  that  you 
look  so  grave  ?  Is  Id  because  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity yet  of  wearing  the  new  dress  you  were  eo 
kind  as  to  get  for  me?  I  did  not  think  my  boy  could 
be  so  foolish." 

"  I  know  I'm  a  fool  to  think  about  it,  Margarita, 
but  last  season  1  had  more  invitations  than  I  knew 
what  to  do  with.  I  had  a  perfect  pack  of  caids  upon 
my  table,  and  now  to  think  that  these  same  people 
do  not  send  us  one.    I  cannot  understand  it." 

'■  I  can,  dear  Laury,  it  is  so  very  evident.  Last 
season  you  were  unmarried,  and  this  season  " 

"  This  season  I  have  the  very  sweetest  wife  man 
ever  had.  Thank  God  for  it  !  If  I  could  believe 
that  were  all,  Margarita,  I  wouldn't  care  two  straws. 
But  I  am  afraid  you  must  feel  it  and  be  dull." 

"  I  am  not  dull,  dearest.  I  have  so  much  to  do, 
and  it  is  so  hot  now  that  I  doubt  if  going  out  in  the 
evenings  would  give  us  any  pleasure.  I  would  much 
rather  walk  in  the  Park  with  you." 

"  Oh,  you  unfashionable  gii-1.  WTiat  would  the 
married  belles  of  last  season  say  to  bear  you  affirm 
you  would  rather  walk  with  your  husband  than  flirt 
without  him  ?" 

"  Flirt  ?"  said  Daisy,  knitting  her  brows.  "  You 
are  joking  with  me,  Laury.  It  is  or.ly  girls  who  flirt, 
and  then  dear  Rita  used  to  say  it  was  very  wrong. 
That  was  when  I  used  to  iiirt  with  that  wretch  Alfred 
Hugkes.  But  it  was  only  a  very  little  bit,  you  know, 
dear  Laury,  and  long  before  I  knew  you;, so  you 
don't  mind,  do  you  ?"  with  a  kiss  upon  his  hair. 

"  I  mind  dreadfully,  Mrs.  Fane,  and  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  rumple  my  hair  in  that  manner.  If  i  had 
heard  of  this  before  I  don't  think  I  should  have 
married  you.  Fancy  being  tied  to  a  flirt — a  horrid 
heartless  flirt!  I  shall  have  a  row  with  Alfred  Hughes 
when  I  go  down  to  Bushthorne." 

"  Oh,  you  won't  really,  will  you  ?"  cried  Daisy, 
hurriedly,  and  then  seeing  her  husband's  look  of 
amusement.  "  Yoir  darling  !  you  were  only  joking 
with  me,  what  a  stupid  I  am.  But,  oh  !"  with  a  sigh, 
■'  how  delightful  it  will  be  to  get  down  to  Maple 
Farm  again.  How  I  long — how  I  long — for  the 
time  to  come." 

"  You  are  not  feeling  ill,  my  dearest  V  said  Fane, 
tenderly,  for  Daisy  had  been  looking  rather  pale  of 
late. 

"  Oh,  no,  Laury,  not  at  all — only — only  " 

*'  Only  what,  my  pet  !     You  must  hide  nothing 

from  me,  Daisy." 

"  Only-"  in  a  very  low  whisper, — "  I  want  Rita-" 
****** 

After  this  and  several  other  conversations,  it  was 
a  real  trial  to  Fane  to  be  obliged,  at  about  the  end  of 
August,  to  call  his  wife  to  his  side  and  speak  to  her 
after  this  manner  : 

"  Margarita,  my  child,  -I  have  a  great  disappoint- 
ment for  you." 

'■  A  di.Happointment,  Laury  ?" 
Yes,  darling,    It  cuts  me  to  the  heart  to  tell  you, 
but  it  is  unavoidable.    My  libel  case  is  coming  on  al- 
most directly,  and  I  can't  leave  town.    You  must  go 
to  Maple  Farm  alone." 
Oh,  Laury  !" 

"  I  know  it  will  destroy  half  your  pleasure,  and  I 
would  give  my  right  hand  to  prevent  it,  but  for  both 
our  sakes  I  must  remain  here — so  much  depends 
upon  it,  Margarita.  So  you  will  be  a  good  girl,  and 
not  make  the  task  harder  than  it  is  already  ?" 

'■  Of  course  not,  dear." 

"  You  will  go  to  iiaple  Farm,  as  we  arranged,  and 
be  as  happy  there  as  you  can,  without  me?"j 
"  No,  Laurence." 

'■  What  do  you  say,  JIargarita  ?"  It  was  '•.he  first 
time  since  their  marriage  that  she  had  ever  con- 
tradicted him. 

•'  I  cannot  go  without  you,  darling.  I  will  be  good ; 
I  will  nut  in-t  "r  grumble.  I  will  forget  all  about 
iMaple  Farm,  or  that  we  ever  meant  to  go.  there — but 
let  me  stay  with  you." 

"  Stay  v,-ith  me,  my  sweet  1  in  this  hot,  dirty, 
town,  and  when  you  are  in  such  want  of  fresh  air. 
Dearest  child.  1  cannot  con.sent  toit.  ' 

"  Oh,  Laury,  you  must !  Don't  send  me  away. 
I  can  bear  anything  with  you,  but  I  should  fret  mv. 
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self  to  death,  down  in  the  country,  all  by  myself. 
Daarest  iQve,  do  let  me  staj'." 

■  All  by  yom-se!:,  Daisy  !  Why,  have  you  for- 
gut'xii  thijt  yov.  ;'ve  going  to  your  father  and  mother 
and  cousin  ':  Jln.ve  you  forgotten  how  much  you  have 
bosn  longing  to  see  Eita  again  ?" 

Daisy  £vi\;l;o>ved  doivn  a  sob  of  disappointm ■■ni;, 
but  -Trjipined  firm. 

■■  So',  no  !  I  have  forgotten  nothing — but  what 
are  they  to  me  compared  to  you  ?  Husband  !  Don't 
let  ine  leave  you — nut  now.  I  shall  die  if  you  make 
me  ^o  to  Maple  Farm." 

lie  raised  her  in  bis  arms,  and  held  her  close  against 
his  heart. 

"  I  didn't  think  you  loved  me  so  much  as  thi?,  ray 
Vlargarita  !"  he  said,  in  a  broken  voice. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  she  clung  to  him  as  a 
child  cling.?  to  its  mother,  and  the  end  was,  they  re- 
mained in  town  together.  It  seemed  as  though  Fate 
interposed  to  prevent  the  two  Margaritas  meeting 
again. 

The  libel  case  of  Fnne  versus  the  Proprietoi's  of  the 

 newspaper  was  heard  early  in  the  autumn.  It 

occupied  nearly  ten  d.?ys,  and  was  long  remembered 
afterwards  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  actions  on 
record. 

The  counsel  on  either  side  were  keen  and  clever; 
the  witnesses  numerous,  and  the  reports  of  the  cross- 
questioning  filled  half  the  daily  papers.  Had  the 
ca:e  been  decided  in  favour  of  the  complainant,  a 
C1US9  would  have  be?n  gained  to  benefit,  not  only 
himself,  but  the  whole  race  of  authors  ;  but  the  law 
is  compelled  to  stick  to  evidence,  and  evidence  was 
against  him. 

By  inference  his  character  had  been  grossly  at- 
tacked •  but  inference  is  not  law.  After  a  hard  bat- 
tle, well  fought  and  sustained  on  both  sides,  the  l^gal 
authorities  wore  obliged,  though  sorely  against  their 
own  inclinations  and  knowledge  of  what  was  just,  to 
give  judgment  in  favour  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
— ^newspaper,  and  J^aurence  Fane  went  out  of  court 
■^a  ruined  man. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


OUB  FIRST-BORN. 

"The  finest  child  they  ever  saw  I" 

So  all  the  gossips  said. 
I  saw  a  something  very  small. 

And  most  intensely  red — 

sort  of  centre  to  a  cloud 

Of  TufBes,  puffs  and  lace — 

ad  felt,  with  all  a  father's  pride, 

I  Saw  my  fir&trbom's  ;ace.| 

'Twas  lovely — so  his  mother  said ; 

So  both  the  grandams  swore — 
Who,  dear  old  ladies  as  they  are, 

Could  ne'er  agree  before. 
'Twas  lovely  !    Well,  perhaps  it  was  ; 

Although  to  speak  the  truth, 
A  due  allowance  must  be  made 

For  such  decided  youth. 

His  head  seemed  an  uncertain  fit. 

His  eyes  were  rather  smaU, 
His  nosa— I  don't  pretend  to  judge. 

Are  noses  born  at  all  ? 
His  little  flabby,  puckered  face 

Looked  so  extremely  raw 
I  could  but  shndsr  as  I  heard, 

"  Oh,  ain't  he  like  his  pa3" 

We  wavered  for  a  week  or  more 

About  our  treasure's  name  ; 
No  two  of  those  we  must  consult 

Could  fbc  upon  the  sama. 
It  innst  be  Alfred,  James  and  John, 

And  Henry,  (leorge  and  Paul, 
Until,  lest  one  came  should  offend. 

We  gave  him  &.ne  and  a!!. 

The  ills  through  which  that  infant  passed 

Sure,  ne'er  were  passed  before  ; 
For  each  disease  that  babea  can  have 

He  had,  and  fifty  more. 
He  teethed  r.nd  teethed— for  aught  I  know 

He  might  be  teething  still, 
But  that  I  stopped  the  doctor's  cares 

By  settling  up  his  bill. 

He  lived  through  coUc,  thrnsh,  and  croup; 

He  lived  through  heat  and  cold  ; 
He  lived  through  dosing,  ste.iming  cures — 

Through  cr.acks  and  cuts  untold; 
The  flabby,  little,  puckered  face 

Is  rosy,  hard  and  brown. 
I'll  take  the  odds  that  he  can  lick 

The  biggest  boy  in  town. 


j>E.v.vy  Bank,  19  and  20  Winetavern-street— Bank  Hour.s, 
«very  da.y  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  On  Monday,  Wednesday, 
>nd  Saturday  Evenings,  from  7  to  9.  £5  per  Cent,  on  Dc- 
Voslts  of  i£5. 


AMERICAN  LIFE. 

BY  W.  HEP  WORTH  DIXON. 

Pliiladelphia,  November,  1S74. 

The  latest  aspects  of  the  Keystone  State,  as  Penn- 
sylvania is  proudly  called,  are.  apart  from  passing 
politics,  the  amazing  growth  of  her  chief  city,  the 
creation  of  Fairmont  Park,  and  the  preparation  for  a 
centennial,  to  be  held  in  the  summer  of  1376.  The 
growth  of  Philadelphia  i.i,  in  truth,  amazing.  Men 
are  living  in  Walnut-street  who  recall  a  day  when 
she  was  not  so  largj  as  Croydon.  She  is  now  bigger 
than  Berlin — nearly  as  big  as  Ifew  York.  In  1880 
she  was  about  the  size  of  Edinburgh.  Ten  years 
later  she  was  as  big  a-s  Dublin.  In  another  ten  years 
she  had  outgrown  Mancbestier.  In  1  ooO .  she  was 
ahead  of  Liverpool.  At  the  present  moment  Phila- 
delphia is  more  than  equal  to  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
and  Sheffield  combined.  If  the  population  of  Dublin 
and  Edinburgh,  York,  Lancaster,  and  Chester  were 
counted  in  one  tale,  tlie}'  would  hardly  make  up  half 
the  numbers  who  live  in  Philadeipliici  at  this  present 
day.  If  size  is  bat  another  name  for  power,  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love  is  metropolitan.  Leaving  out 
of  our.  account  the  more  than  doubtful  figure.?  as  to 
Chinese  cities,  Philadelphia  claims  to  bs  the 
fourth  city  in  the  world,  admitting  no  superior 
in  size  save  London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 
She  oveixaps  all  other  rivals.  She  is  bigger  than 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  the  two  capitals  df 
Russia,  put  together.  The  three  capitals  of  ti\e 
Austro-Magyor  monarchy,  Vienna,  Pesth,  and  Prague, 
fall  far  below  her  numbers  ;  nay,  she  has  left  behind 
her  in  the  race  of  progress  the  f  o<ir  combined  capi- 
tals of  United  Italy— Rome,  Florence,  Naples,  ana 
Turin!  She  claims  to  have  at  the  present  hours 
population  somewhat  erceeding  eleven  hundred 
thousand  souls  ! 

Yet  there  is  nothing  accidental  in  the  growth  of 
Philadelphia.  She  has  not  been  made  a  Royal  resi- 
dence like  Rome,  the  centre  of  a  new  Imperial  system 
like  Berlin.  No  great  discovery  of  mineral  wealth 
has  drawn  to  her  neighbourhood  the  enterprising 
spirits  of  all  nations,  like  San  Francisco.  She  has 
not  become  the  chief  entry  of  immigrants  from 
Europe  like  New  York.  She  has  not  sprung  into  a 
fashion  like  Brighton  and  Sarratoga.  She  ha$  not 
owed  her  fortune  to  having  been  made  a  free  port,  like 
Livorno,  or  to  her  having  taken  the  fancy  of  a  Cssar, 
like  Madrid.  Her  growth  ia  natuFal  growth.  AVe 
notice  an  abnormal  growth  in  many  towns.  A  rail- 
way bridge  secured  prosperity  to  Omaha  ;  a  line  of 
docks  made  Birkenhead  ;  a  spring  of  oil  gives  life  t 
Petrolia.  Philadelphia  owes  her  wealth .  to  genera 
causes,  and  her  greatness  is  not  jeopardised  hy  the 
failure  of  a  dozen  industries. 

The  sudden  growth  of  modem  Rome  and  the 
enormous  splendour  of  Berlin  are  not  so  singular  as 
the  growth  and  splendour  of  Philadelphia.  No  city 
in  our  time  has  thriven  so  much  as  Rome  since  she 
became  the  capital  of  Italy  ;  but  Rome  after  all  is,  in 
point  of  population,  a  sixth-rate  town.  In  three 
years,  London  adds  to  her  numbers  more  people  than 
cluster  on  the  Seven  Hills.  In  four  years  Phila- 
delphia does  the  same.  No  one  supposes  that  Rome 
will  grow  foreverassheis  growiugnow.  Anew  Govern- 
ment, with  a  court,  an  army,  and  aParliament, cannot 
enter  every  year.  Berlin  has  al.'o  grown  with  an  amaz- 
ing swiftness,  and  the  capital  of  an  imperial  Germany 
may  feel  the  impulse  of>  events  longer  than  Rome  ; 
for  Germany  is  a  bigger  country  than  Italy,  her  state 
sy.stem  is  less  parochial,  and  more  of  her  chief  citizens, 
both  civil  and  military,  wi;l  find  their  interest  in  being 
at  the  Emperor's  court.  Yet,  in  Berlin,  as  in  AV^sh- 
ington,  Madrid,  and  other  artificial  capitals,  the  limit 


of  this  accidental  growth  must  soon  be  reached. 
Berlin  is  not,  like  London  and  Philadelphia,  q  great 
commercial  centre,  with  a  port  sufBciently  near  the 
sea  for  purposes  of  trade.  Berlin  is  laad-locked,  like 
Madrid,  Few  things  ai-e  more  certain  in  this  age  of 
change,  than  that  the  future  capitals  of  the  world 
will  stand  on  both  the  elements,  and  be,  as  Constan- 
tijie  said  of  old  Byzantium,  accessible  at  once  by  1 -.nd 
and  sea. 

Philadelphia  can  boast  d£>  her  approaches  both  by 
land  and  sea  ;  yet  o£  a  situation  free  from  all  the 
ordinary  chances  of  assault  in  time  of  war.  The  other 
day  I  saw  a  calculation  by  a  clever  hand  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, fehowing  thit  in  twenty-five  years  Philadelphia 
v.'ill  have  passed  New  York,  as  she  has  already  over- 
taken Constautinoalp,  and  in  t  .venty-five  years  more 
will  have  oyert^keu  Paris  ;  so  that  she  will  then  be 
in  a  position,  face  to  face  witli  London,  owning  no 
other  rival  oa  tke  earth.  In  England  we  are  treated 
twice  or  thrioe_  a  year  to  extracts  from  Am"ricaa 
papers  on  the  '•  phenomenal  growth''  of  New  York  ; 
and  truth  to  tell,  the  increase  of  that  city  is  r  r.id 
that  a  man  v.ho  has  been  absent  from  the 
ten  or  twelve  years  mxy  easily  lose  his  aacieiit  laad- 
mr.rks.  A  member  of  the  late  Cabinet,  who  had  not 
seen  New  York  for  fiiteen  year.i,  told  me  aa  amasiag' 
tale  hew  he  had  tried  to  find  hi.?  way  about  and  losj 
his  clues  at  every  turn.  The  desert  had  become  • 
park,  the  swamp  had  grown  into  a  line  of  wharve*. 
Where  he  had  left  a  squatter's  hollow  he  f>und  » 
fashionable  square.  Hir  t:  '  '  -l  gone  to  live  uf 
town.    Old  men  rememb. :  iei)  Niblo's  G;ir, 

den  was  in  a  suburb,  like  C;ch..  . a-',  and  when  the 
City  Hall  Park  was  thought  as  near  t'ne  country  ag 
Central  Park  is  thought  to-day.  It  is  not  long  sines 
Bleeker-street  was  a  fasliionable  lounge.  Some 
old  families,  who  wil^  not  change  their  quarters 
every  generation,  still  reside  in  Eond-etreet,  but  a 
New  York  exquisite,  vcith  hi-s  villa  on  the  borders 
of  Jerome  Park,  affects  the  s?.rce  ignorance  of  Bond- 
street  as  I'le  dandy  in  rarfc-i^ine  affects  of  Russeli- 
srjuarc.  Ten  years  ago  .fifth  Avenue  ended  where 
the  fanhionahle  lady  says  it  now  b'egi&s.  That  por- 
tion of  New  York  which  forty  years 'ago  comprised 
the  port  or  city  is  feduced  to  a  mere  congressional 
district',  while  the  New  York  of  €!ie  present  day 
extends,  not  only  beyond  the  Harlem  River,  but 
across  the  Hudson  and  the  Sound.  The  circum- 
ference is  not  less  than  forty  miles.  In  central 
mass  and  scattered  groups  it  bears  a  rude  resem- 
blance to  Stamboul,  but  the  American  city  has 
already  left  behind  the  imperial  capital  cu  the 
Golden  Horn. 

This  wonder  is  familiar  to  our  thoughts  ;  but  we 
so  rarely  hear  a  word  about  her  rival  on  the  Dela- 
ware that"  four  persons  in  every  five  who  read  these 
lines  will  probably  be  amazed  to  hear  that,  like 
New  Yor]^,  Philadelphia  ia  so  vast  a  place  that 
she  has  left  such  ancient  and  historic  capitals  as 
Vienna  and  Constantinople  far  behind  her  in  the 
race.  And  yet,  her  growth  seems  no  less  souad 
in  bola  than  high  in  branch  and  rich  in 
folirtge.  On  coming  back  into  the  city  after 
some  j'ears'  absence,  j'ou  are  caught  by  a  sur- 
prise at  every  turn.  You  may  not  like  to  say 
you  left  the  city  clay,  and  hnd  it  marble ;  yet 
the  saving  would  not  seem  a  gieat  perversion  cf  the 
facts.  Eight  years  ago,  I  kft  many  of  my  friends  in 
brick  houses,  who  are  now  dwelling  in  marble 
palaces.  Take,  as  an  example,  my  friend  G.  W. 
Childs.  At  the  time  of  my  latt  visit,  he  lived  in  :> :  y 
lodgings — very  cosy  lodgings,  I  admit ;  bat  he  i:  w 
resides  in  an  edifice  that  would  not  ne^^  to  veil-  t» 
face  before  the  luxury  o£  Apsley  House.  The  tho- 
roughfares are  rising  into  pomp  and  sho'w.   I  do  not 
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speak  just  now  of  public  buildings  of  exceptional  i 
character  and  excellence— such  edifices  as  Girard's  1 
College,  the  most  perfect  classical  building  in  Ame-  i 
rica,  or  of  tha  new  GirarJ  bridge,  over  the  Schuylkill  ! 
river,  the  widest  and  perhaps  the  handsomest  iron  I 
roaway  in  the  world — but  of  ordinary  structures,  i 
such  as  clubs  and  banks,  churches  and  law-courts 
masonic  halls,  hotels  and  newspaper  offices.    Two  or  ' 
three  o£  the  new  banks  are  equal  to  the  best  things 
lately  done  in  Lombard-street,  while  the  great  Ma- 
«onic  Temple  puts  the  residence  of  our  own  Grand  ' 
Lodge  to  shame.  No  newspaper  office  in  Europe  can  < 
compare  with  the  Public  Ledger  office  in  Chestnut- 
street.    The  new  churches  are  mostly  good  in  style, 
and  rich  in  material,  nearly  all  being  faced  with  either 
rough  green-stone,  or  polished  white  marble.  The 
new  buildings  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania — 
partly  completed,  are  fine  in  exterior,  being  built  of 
the  rough  green  stone  peculiar  to  the  place,  faced  with 
red  sandstone,  as  vrell  as  rich  in  apparatus  and  collec- 
tions, the  department  of  physics  beino;  particularly 
good.  Broad-street  is  not  yet  a  rival  of  Pall-JIall,  but 
Penn-square  is  both  larger  and  better  built  than 
St.  James's-square.    !llarket-street  is  not  yet  equal 
to  the  Strand,  but  Chestnut-street  is  not  unworthy 
to  rank  with  Cheap&ide,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
business  quarters  of  Philadelphia  will  vie  in  archi- 
tectural effect  with  that  of  the  best  parts  of  London, 
iven  Queen  Victoria-street  and  Ludgate-hill. 

But  banks  are  banks  and  clubs  are  clubs.  A 
ipecial  beauty  may  be  gained  in  one  part  of  a  city 
jtthe  expense  of  others,  as  we  have  seen  in  Blooms- 
bory  and  Belgravia,  when  thousands  on  thousands 
of  the  poor  were  routed  out  in  order  to  make  room 
for  Xew  Oxford-street  and  Grosvenor-gardens. 
Such  things  may  occur  in  great  cities  without  being 
signs  of  growth.  The  pulling  down  of  Paris,  under 
Louis  Nopoleon,  was  no  evidence  of  public  health, 
bnt  rather  of  a  hectic  glow  a.nd  morbid  appetite  for 
change.  How  are  the  ordinary  houses  built  ?  How 
are  •  the  mass  6i  people  lodged  ?  These  are  the 
questions  which  a  statesman  and  a  moralist  ought 
to  ask.  It  is  not  enough  to  ask  whether,  behind 
these  banks  and  palaces,  there  are  any  Field-lanes 
and  Fox-courts  ;  it  is  of  moie  importance  to  see 
Low  the  average  classes  of  mankind  are  housed. 

In  no  place,  either  in  America  or  out  of  it,  have 
I  seen  such  solid  work — such  means  of  purity  and 
■  comfort — in  the  ordinary  private  houses,  as  in  Phil- 
adelphia. There  seem  to  be  no  sheds,  no  hovels, 
no  impurities.  In  almost  every  house  I  find  a 
bathroom.  Let  u<5  reader  think  the  presence  of  a 
iathroom  in  a  house  a  little  thing.  It  is  a  sign. 
A  bath  means  cleanliness,  and  cleanliness  means 
heaUh.  In  oriental  countries  we  have  seen  the 
baths  of  sultans  and  pachas  ;  basins  of  marble,  in 
the  midst  of  shady  trees,  with  jets  of  flashing 
water  ;  luxuries  for  the  rich,  not  necessaries  and 
conveniences  for  the  poor.  Here  we  have  baths  for 
everyone  who  likes  to  pay  for  water  ;  and  I  have 
read  in  the  Water  Company's  report  that  rcore  than 
40,000  heads  of  families  in  Philadelphia  pay  that 
company  the  water-rats  for  household  baths.  That 
record  is  a  greater  honour  to  the  city — as  implying 
many  other  things,  the  thousand  virtues  that  depend 
on  personal  cleanliness — than  even  the  beauties  of 
Fairmont  Park.  Yet  Fairmont  Park  is,  in  its  way,  a 
wonder  of  the  earth,  eveninthesedays  of  public  parks. 

"  Let  me  build  on  the  Delaware  a  greene  country 
towne,  said  William  Penn,  in  laying  out  his  first  de- 
si;;n3  for  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love.  The  country 
and  the  site,  no  less  than  his  own  tasts,  determined 
that  it  should  be  so.  The  country  was  a  forest  ;  hence 
the  name  he  bad  chosen  of  Sylvania  ;  to  which  his 
jesting  sovereign  added  the  name  of  Penn,  not  so 


much,  perhaps,  out  of  compliment  to  his  creditor,  as 
because  the  British  word  Penn  (meaning  high)  made 
a  sort  of  smnll  joks  in  connection  with  the  latin  word 
Syvlanla.  It  v.-as  iu  keeping  that  the  capital  of  High 
Sylvani  should  be  a  gi-een  country  town.  The  bluiT 
on  which  the  city  was  to  stand  was  wooded  to  the 
water's  edge,  so  that  the  Lenni  Lenapi,  who  hunted 
through  the  woods  and  fished  in  the  rivers,  called  the 
place  "  grove  of  big  pines."  The  founders  taste  and 
travels  led  him  to  the  same  conclusion.  Born  on 
Tower  Hill,  at  a  time  when  Tower  Hill  was  on  the 
edge  of  grassy  slopes  and  meadows,  broken  by  groups 
of  oak  and  poplar,  thorn  and  sycamore,  he  had  learned 
from  childhood  to  delight  in  the  sparkle  and  shade  of 
trees.  Across  the  river  rose  the  downs  of  Kent,  with 
here  and  there  a  village  almost  hidden  in  a  cloud  of 
apple-blossom.  Close  behind  his  window  lay  the 
Convent  of  St  Catherine,  with  its  avenue  of  elms. 
His  youth  was  spent  in  the  navy  gardens,  where  his 
father  lived,  and  in  the  grassy  quadrangles  and  shady 
walks  of  Christ  Church.  A  little  later  on  he  studied 
in  France,  passed  through  the  Alps,  travelled  in  Italy 
and  on  the  Ehine.  Smitten  by  the  scenic  bsauty  of 
Heidelberg,  he  was  no  less  taken  by  the  square  and 
regular  plain  of  Mannheim;  but  more  than  all  he 
gazed  with  rapture  on  the  vistas  of  Rotterdam,  in 
which  port  he  saw  a  forest  of  masts  stand  in  and  out 
among  the  bright  red  houses  and  the  tall  green  trees. 
Next  to  bis  native  land,  the  Republic  of  the  United 
Provinces  was  the  country  of  his  heart.  It  was  a 
land  of  scholars  and  divines,  a  home  of  gospel  truths, 
a  refuge  for  the  seekers  after  light,  Rotterdam,  the 
birthplace  of  Erasmus,  was  the  scene  of  Penn's  early 
triumph  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  and  when  he  took 
counsel  with  Sydney  as  to  the  frame  of  government 
for  his  new  colony  he  was  thinking  of  a  new 'Rotter- 
dam on  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Delaw'are. 

Hence  the  city  is  laid  out  as  a  green  country  town, 
tvfth  streets  so  broad  that  a  row  of  trees  might  sprout 
on  either  side,  and  squares  so  large  that  grass  might 
grow  and  flowers  rhight  bloom  within  a  walk  of  every 
door.  The  streets  are  fifty  feet  wide,  a  hundred 
feet  wide,  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide  ;  the 
the  squares  from  five  acres  to  seven  acres  in  extent, 
and  every  square  has  a  sparkling  fountain  in  the 
centre,  with  a  cluster  of  umbrageous  trees.  These 
streets  and  spaces  are  kept  intact,  but  commerce 
seems  averse  to  trees.  A  sycamore  fades  in  front  of 
a  discount  bank,  a  plantain  droops  beside  a  dry 
goods  store  ;  carts  tear  against  the  limes,  and  spruce 
and  walnut  are  accused  of  dripping  on  some  k.dy'3 
dress.  Stern  men  of  business  iop  them  down ; 
Chestnut-street  and  Market-street  are  losing  the 
sylvan  character  designed  by  Penn,  nor  is  the  lack  of 
space  and  air,  of  grass  and  flowers,  supplied  by  Lo> 
gan-square  and  Independence-square.  The  city, 
therefore,  lifts  her  eyes  beyond  the  Schuylkill  river  to 
the  heights  of  Fairmont,  Solitude,  and  (jeorge-hill- 
round  and  wooded  heights,  rising  above  the  river 
blufi's  ;  and  seeing  near  at  hand  a  vast  and  beautiful 
domain  of  hill  and  ravine,  grove  and  waterside,  un- 
changed in  sylvan  beauty  since  the  days  of  Penn, 
proposes  to  secure  that  ti-act  of  country,  and  endow 
her  citizens  for  ever  with  the  amplest  and  the  love 
liest  pari;  in  the  world. 

Morton  McMichael,  many  times  Mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  the  wor'.i  in  charge,  as  president  of  a 
commission,  and  under  his  inventive  and  compelling 
genius  Fairmont  Park  is  taking  shape  with  a 
celerity  to  astonish  men  familiar  with  the  way  in 
which  Americans  translate  conception  into  visible 
fact.  Like  many  other  things,  Fairmont  has  arisen 
by  what  may  seem  an  accident.  Some  sixty  j-ears 
ago  fine  judges  of  water  found  t'nat  the  Schuylkill 
was  being  poisoned  by  the  prosperous  mills  and  works 


on  its  banks.  Oils,  dyes,  and  other  refuse  were 
being  poured  into  the  stream  for  persons  living 
lower  down  to  drink.  A  bit  of  ground  was  bought 
on  the  further  shore  to  hold  a  reservoir,  but,  as  the 
city  grew  in  wealth  and  numbers,  other  mUls  and 
works  were  built,  and  more  and  more  oil  and  refuse 
were  cast  into  the  rolling  flood.  The  city  bought 
more  frontage,  not  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
public  park,  but  simply  to  prevent  new  mills  being 
built  and  poison  being  shot  into  the  river-bed.  So 
it  has  been  throughout.  McMichael  says — "  All 
this  land  has  been  purchased  expressly  with  a  view 
and  all  improvements  wUl  be  subordinated  to  the 
preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  water  suppliedf to 
Philadelphia,"  so  that  the  president  can  claim,  and 
not  unjustly  claims,  that  his  "  princely  estate  will 
not  cost  the  city  a  single  unnecessary  cent."  "  Phila- 
delphia," as  he  shows,  "  will  virtually  save  money  and 
practically  get  a  park  for  nothing  !" 

For  two  whole  days  I  have  been  driving  with 
McMichael  through  this  park.  Containing  three 
thousand  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  lying  for  the 
greater  part  in  narrow  lines  along  Schuylkill  river 
and  Wissahickon  creek,  the  park  has  nearly  forty 
miles  of  driving  roads,  so  that,  with  halts  for  rest  and 
sight-seeing,  two  whole  days  are  not  too  much 
for  even  a  glimpse.  Think  of  a  park  in  which 
Hyde  Park,  with  its  four  hundred  acres  (the  Ring, 
the  Serpentine,  and  the  Ladies'  Mile),  would  be 
lost  !  Central  Park,  New  York,  is  more  than 
double  the  size  of  Hyde  Park,  yet'  Central  Park 
would  lie  in  a  mere  corner  of  Fairmont  Park.  All 
the  seven  London  parks  thrown  into  one — Vic- 
toria, Greenwich,  Finsbury,  Battersea,  St.  James's, 
Hyde,  and  Regent's — would  not  make  one  Fairmont 
Park  ! 

Nor  is  the  loveliness  less  striking  than  the  size. 
Neither  the  Prater  in  Vienna,  nor  Las  Delicias  in 
Seville,  nor  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  through  bright 
and  varied,  can  compare  in  physical  beauty  with 
Fairmont.  No  doubt,  the  drive  along  the  Guadal- 
quiver  is  delicious  on  a  summer  evening,  and  the 
views  of  Sevres  and  St.  Cloud  are  always  charming ; 
but  the  Schuylkill  is  a  more  picturesque  river  than 
either  the  Guadalquiver  near  Seville  or  the  Seine 
near  Paris.  The  view  from  George  Kill  combines 
the  several  beauties  of  the  view  from  Richmond 
Hill  and  Greenwich  HUl.  There  is  a  richly-wooded 
country  rolling  backwards  into  space.  There  is  the 
wide  and  winding  river  at  your  feet,  and  just  beyond 
the  river  camps  of  spires  and  steeples,  towers  and 
domes,  and,  rising  over  all,  like  a  new  Paithenon,  the 
noble  pile  called  Girard's  College.  Seen  on  a  sunny 
day,  in  the  Indian  summer,  when  the  forest  leaves 
are  burning  gold  and  crimson,  and  the  shining 
marble  flashes  through  the  air,  the  view  from 
George  Hill  is  one  of  the  things  which  "  seen  be- 
come a  part  of  sight." 

In  Fairmont  Park  the  Centennial  Exhibition  will 
be  held;  but  the  centennial  celebration  needs  a  letter 
to  itself. 

The  National  Council  of  Switzerland  has  adopted 
the  provisions  of  the  Divorce  Bill  which  allow  the 
courts  to  pronounce,  iu  certain  case.s,  decrees  of  tem- 
porary separation  instead  of  divorce. 

BRliAKI  AST.— E."PS'S  COCOA.— URATEFl'L  AND  COMFORT- 

I.NO--"  iiy  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  r'P'eratioas  oi  digtstiou  and  uutritioD, 
ajid  by  a  careful  ,1  I'cation  of  the  tine  properties  of  weU- 
selected  cocoa, -Mr.  i-piiti  h;is  provided  our  breakfast  tables 
witli  a  dolicatyiy  Havour-ed  beverage  which  may  save  us 
manv  heavy  doc-tors'  bills." — Chnl  Sevawe  Gazette,  iladd 
siuiplv  with  Boiling  Water  or  Jlilk.  8old  bv  Grocers  ia 
packets  oulv,  labelled—"  JaMES  EPFS  AND  CO.,  HomcEO- 
pathic  Chemists,  4>,  Threadneedle-street,  and  170,  Picca- 
dilly;  V.'orks,  Euston-road,  London." 

Manl  facture  of  Cocoa —"  We  w  ill  now  give  an  account 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Kpps  and  Co., 
I'janufacturers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  tbe 
I  ICustou-road,  London."— See  Article  in  CatselVs  Household 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[Dso.  K,  U7i. 


MAftK  STUART'S  WIFE. 

"  Edna,  Etlna  dear,  here  is  the  ring  you  so  ad- 
mired," and  Mark  Stuart  reached  his  young  and  beau- 
tiful wife  a  crituson  velvet  jewel-case,  which  she  took 
•with  careless  air,  and  opened  to  see,  not  only  the 
cluster  diamond  ring  she  had  seen  at  Brimley's,  and 
thought  so  magnificent,  but  by  its  side  lay  pin  and 
ear-rings  to  match,  flashing  back  their  prismatic  hues 
into  t^e  great  violet  blue  eyes  that  bent  over  them 
for  an  instant,  and  then  were  lifted  soberly  to  her 
husband's  face,  while  a  cool  "thank  you"  v/ere  the 
only  words  that  came  from  her  sweet  mouth,  as  she 
closed  the  jewel-t;ase  with  a  listless  air,  and,  placing 
it  upon  the  table,  made  a  feint  of  reading  the  pretty 
little  volume  of  Whit+ier  s  poems  she  had  been  hold- 
ing in  her  hand  for  the  iast  half  hoar,  under  cover  of 
which  she  had  been  nursing  her  jtuiloLisy — for,  sad  to 
say,  Jlark  Stuart's  wifo  was  a  jealous  woman. 

.Jlr.  Stuurt,  with  an  inwar.l  pang  of  disappoint- 
ment, took  refuge  behind  his  Times,  every  now  and 
then  stealing  furtive  glances  from  over  it  at  the  fair 
face  of  his  young  wife  that  every  moment  was  get- 
ting more  wretched.  At  last  he,  could  bear  it  no 
longer;  but,  throwing  down  his  paper,  he  went  to 
her.  and,  bending  over  her  tenderly,  s-iid  : 

"  What  is  it  ?  What  is  the  fresh  trouble  to-night, 
Edna  ?■' 

"As  if  you  did  not  know,  Mark,  as  if  you  did  not 
know,"  and  Edna  lifted  reproachful  eyes  to  her  hus- 
band's face. 

'■  Indeed,  I  do  not  know,  Edna  " 

But  Mark  Stuart  was  interrupted  by  the  petulant 
words : 

"  Who  cares  for  diamond  earrings,  pins,  and  finger 
rings — silly  little  baubles  bought  to  purchase  a  wife's 
indulgence  for  a  hu.sband's  want  of  confidence  and 
cruel  neglect." 

"  '  AVant  of  confidence  ?'  '  cruel  neglect  V  are  not 
those  rather  swL='eping  terms  ?"  asked  Mr.  Stuart, 
drawing  back  a  few  steps  from  his  v/ife's  chair. 

"Xo  need  to  repeat  them  ;  you  understand  my 
meaning  ;  where  were  you  last  night  until  eleven 
o'clock,  Mark  ?" 

"  Our  firm  were  making  up  their  month's  account, 
and  I  should  have  told  you  last  night,  but  you 
seemed  to  be  sleeping,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  disturb 
you,  dear." 

"  I  don't  believe  it — I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it, 
Mark  Stuart  !" 

"  Take  cure,  take  care  what  you  say  !  there  may  be 
such  a  thing  as  going  too  far  for  even  easy-tempered 
Mark  Stuart,  Edna,"  and  the  young  husband  drew 
still  farther  away  from  his  wife,  with  head  erect  and 
flashing  eyes. 

"  Well,  I  did  not  mean  that,  Mark,"  said  his  wife 
ext  jnuatingly  ;  and  then  she  took  up  her  book  again, 
and  her  face  settled  into  its  former  expression  of 
misanthropy. 

"  Eilna,  oh  Edna,  do  you  know  what  you  are  doing 
by  this  dreadful  jealou.<;y  of  yours  ?"  And  now  Mark 
Stuart  returned  to  his  wife's  side,  closed  the  book  of 
poems,  and  took  her  two  unwilling  hands  into  his 
■own,  and  gazed  steadily  into  her  beautiful  violet 
eye.-;. 

"  '  Doing  ?'  '  know  what  I'm  doing  ? ' "  repeated 
Edna,  evasively  ;  "  what  do  you  mean,  Mark  ?" 

"  This  is  what  I  mean — -heie  is  what  you  are  doing; 
destroying  all  present  pleasure,  and  all  hope  m  the 
future  of  our  married  life,  by  your  groundless 
jealousy  ;  it  has  already  come  to  this  pass,  that  I 
cinuot  smile  or  speak  to  my  former  lady-friends 
without  rousing  your  suspicions,  and,  worse,  if  busi- 
ness detains  me  a  half  hour  beyond  my  usual  time, 
you  render  my  home-coming  uncomfortable  in  the 
extreme,  and  in  a  hundred  little  ways  your  jealousy 
is  making  my  lite,  v.-hich  would  be  otherwise  a  life  of 
perfect  happiness,  almost  a  misery,  Edna  !" 

"  '  A  mi.sery,'  Mark  i"  and  now  Edna  looked  with 
reproachful  eyes  into  her  husband's  face. 

"  Kot  a  misery  just  yet  ;  but  it  will  grow  to  that 
if  you  go  oij;  and  then  when  I  bring  j'ou  a  gift,  as  to- 
day, to  show  you  how  willing  I  am.  to  gratify  you  in 
your  every  reasonable  fancy,  and  how  constantly  you 
are  in  my  miud  and  thoughts,  you  turn  even  the 
swe^^tness  of  that  a  bitter  gall  into  my  bosom,  with 
8  ispicions  of  my  honesty,  enough  to  drive  a  man 
crai^y,  Edna  !" 

"  Oh  don't,  don't  talk  like  that,  Mark  ;  I  can't 
bear  it  '."  cried  the  repentant  w^fe,  j^u'esslng  her  young 


husband's  hands  to  her  lips  ;  "it  all  comes  of  my 
great  love  for  you  ;  that's  what  does  it.  I  know  it's 
unreasonable — I  strive  against  it,  but  I  can't  help  it 
— I'm  afraid  I  can't  help  it,  Mark,  dearest  Mark  !" 

"  But  you  must  help  it,  darling,  if  you  would  still 
retain  the  love  and  confidence  of  your  husband.  Oh, 
Edna,  put  aside  this  weak,  childis  h  folly,  and  become 
the  sweet,  noble  woman  God  made  you  to  be  !"  and 
Mark  Stuart's  voice  rang  with  heart-stirring  entreaty 
in  his  wife's  ears,  and  she  looked  into  his  earnest 
face,  and  made  a  resolve  to  overcome  her  one  easily- 
besetting  sin  ! 

For  some  little  time  after  the  above  conversation 
Edna  kept  to  her  promises  ;  but,  alas  for  human  pro- 
mises when  made  in  one's  own  strength  !  They  are, 
but  as  seeds  shaken  by  the  summer  wind  ! 

Two  years  of  Slark  and  Edna  Stuart's  married  life 
went  by,  but,  alas,  for  their  home  happiness  !  It  was 
every  day  nearer  being  stranded  in  the  dark,  un- 
fathomable sea  of  a  woman's  jealousy. 

One  bright,  sunny  summer  afternoon,  Mark 
Stuart,  who  had  been  detained  at  home  by  one  of 
his  periodical  headaches,  sat  with  his  throbbing 
temples  pillowed  upon  Edna's  bosom,  with  her  mag- 
netic nngers  thriddiug  in  and  out  of  his  brown  hair, 
and  a  peacefulness  and  rest  at  his  heart,  for  his  young 
wife  had  just  given  him  a  fresh  promise  to  guard  her 
jealous  spirit  more  vigilantly  than  "ver  before,  and 
he  knew  that  she  meant  it  in  all  truthfulness,  and 
somehiSw,  the  time,  the  place,  and  everything  with- 
out and^  within  conspired  to  make  him  believe  that 
better,  brighter  days  were  before  them  both,  little 
dreaming  of  what  was  coming  at  that  very  moment, 
that  would  often  in  the  future  cause  him  to  look 
back  to  this  day  in  question  as  to  a  fool's  paradise. 

"  Mark,  dear."  said  Edna,  "  there  is  a  carriage  be- 
fore the  door,"  but  hardly  were  the  v.'ords  spoken, 
when  the  waiter  threw  open  the  door,  and  in  rushed 
the  sweetest,  prettiest  girl-vision  that  ever  dazzled 
mortal's  eyes,  and,  making  direct  for  Mark  Stuart's 
chair,  she  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and,  looking 
into  his  face,  with  the  rose  colour  coming  and  going 
on  her  fair  cheeks,  s'ne  cried,  enthusiastically  : 

"  I've  come.  Cousin  Mark — I've  come,  without  a 
word  of  invitation  !  You  see  I  wanted  to  give  you  a 
nice  surprise,  and  you  my  new  cousin,  your  beautiful 
wife,  Cousin  Mark,"  and  here  she  danced  across  to 
Edna,  and  laid,  her  little  white  hands  in  hers,  and 
asked,  with  charming  artlessness  : 

"Am  I  welcome,  Cousin  Edna!  You  see,  I'm 
Mark's  cousin  Elsie,  always  have  lived  with  Aunt 
Stuart,  or  have  since  mother  died,"  and  here  the  rose- 
bud mouth  quivered,  and  the  soft  brown  eyes  grew 
moi.st,  but  a  .smile  trembled  up  through  the  haze,  and 
with  a  little  mischievous  courtesy,  she  added,  "  Please 
say  if  I  am  welcome,"  and  turned  to  her  cousin  Mark 
with,  "  She's  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw  in 
all  my  life.  Cousin  Mark — she  truly  i,s." 

Edna's  first  feeling,  at  sight  of  the  radiant  girl,  had 
been  that  of  jealousy,  but  it  faded  away  at  remem- 
brance of  her  promises  ;  then  she  was  so  irresistible 
in  and  of  herself,  that  Edna  could  not  resist  the  im- 
pulse to  take  her  to  her  heart  and  assure  her  that  she 
wa.?  doubly  welcome,  and  that  all  things  considered, 
there  could  not  possibly  have  happened  a  more  pleas- 
ing surprise  to  herself  and  Mark  ;  and  then  she  went 
upstairs  with  her  pretty  guest,  and  their  merry  laugh- 
ter and  happy  voices  floate  l  down  stairs  into  the  room 
where  Mark  Stuart  was  seated,  and  under  the  sudden 
pleasure  of  all  this,  his  headache  commenced  to  ease, 
and  by  tea-time  he  was  seated  at  the  table,  chatting 
and  eating  as  heartily  as  though  a  headache  had  never 
been  in  the  list  of  his  grievance.s,  and  Edna,  who  was 
as  gay  as  himself  and  their  bewitching  cousin  Elsie, 
laid  away  this  fact  as  item  number  one  in  the  tissue 
of  events  that  was  to  bring  so  much  sorrow  to  them 
all. 

As  the  weeks  of  cousin  Elsie's  stay  went  by,  there 
was  no  outward  break  in  the  household  harmony,  biit 
none  the  less  was  the  worm  jealousy  gnawing  at  the 
root  of  their  lives.  Edna's  jealous  nature  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  her  husband's  cousinly  atten- 
tions had  a  deeper  meaning  in  them  than  appearances 
indicated;  that  he  had  loved  her — that  only  her  ex- 
treme youth  had  prevented  him  from  marrying  her; 
but  that  now  the  three  years  that  had  intervened 
since  they  had  met  h  id  opened  his  eyes  to  the  truth 
that  his  cousin  Elsie  was  no  longer  a  girl,  but  a  wo- 
man, and  had  he  not  been  so  precipitav-c  in  marrying 
herself,  he  miglit  have  made  this  beautiful  young 
creature  his  wife;  and  different  from  her  wont,  Edna 
Stuart  brooded  over  this  in  silence,  and  carried  a 
smiling  face  over  her  fatal  secret,  watching  every 
word  and  action  of  Maik  and  Elsie  and  iuterpretj^tr 


them  to  her  owb  signification  ;  and  all  the  while  was 
Mark  Stuart  congratulating  himself  that  his  wife  was 
fast  getting  over  her  uncalled-for  jealousy.  But  a 
sudden  awakening  was  before  him — poor,  deluded 
man.    It  was  in  the  following  wise: 

Mark  was  seated  in  the  front  parlour,  with  his  cou- 
sin Elsie,  and,  unknown  to  them,  Edna  sat  in  the 
back  drawingroom,  in  an  embrasure  of  the  oriel  win- 
dow that  overlooked  the  garden,  hidden  from  their 
view  by  the  drapery  curtains.  At  that  moment  Ed- 
na, who  was  reading  a  letter,  from  a  relative  had  no 
thought  of  them,  but  just  as  she  had  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  first  page  she  caught  the  sound  of  her 
cousin  Elsie's  voice,  saying  in  a  tone  unmistakably 
intended  to  be  confidential: 

"  Oh,  Cousin  Mark,  I  cannot  keep  it  to  myself  any 
longer,  I  shall  die  if  I  do  1  I  love — "  and  here  the 
voice  v/as  lost  in  a  whisper,  and  then  Mark  Stuart's 
voice  replied,  the  only  words  audible  to  bis  listening 
wife  being — "  love  you  with  heart  and  soul  and  mind, 
above  everything  in  the  whole  wide  world,  my  sweet 
cousin,  Elsie  Ware  !'' 

Mad  with  wounded  feeling  and  jealousy,  Edna 
Stuart  sat  until  their  voices  had  died  away  as  they 
passed  out  of  the  parlour  hand  in  hand  ;  and  thea 
she  stole  from  her  hiding  place  and  to  to  her  beauti- 
ful chamber,  fully  convinced  that  her  husband  had 
been  untrue  to  her.  Turning  the  key  in  the  lock  oi 
her  closet,  she  commenced  with  hasty  hands  cuUing 
from  out  her  elegant  wardrobe  the  clothing  she  had. 
brought  when  she  came  into  her  home  a  happy  bride. 

"  The  little  viper !  she  has  stolen  my  husband's 
love  !    I  will  go  from  this  house  forever  !" 

With  wild  haste  Edna  Stuart  crowded  her  shining 
attire,  that  she  no  longer  cared  for  only  to  get  it  out 
of  their  sight,  into  her  open  trunk,  closed  it  and 
locked  it  ;  composed  her  face  to  calmness,  called  the 
waiter,  told  him  to  drive  it  over  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion, as  it  belonged  to  a  lady  who  would  call  "for  it 
before  leaving  the  city,  gave  a  fictitious  address,  and 
in  less  than  it  takes  to  tell,  it  was  on  its  wav  to  it« 
destination.  Then  Edna  Stuart  scrawled  this  line 
and  left  it  in  her  card  receiver  : 

"  Mark  Stuart,  I  have  left  you  and  your  cousin 
Elsie  to  your  guilty  loves.  Edxa  STr-i.BT." 

In  a  moment  after  she  had  turned  from  her  pre» 
sent  home  forever,  the  street  door  clanged  behind 
her  with  a  heavy  clash,  and  she  lan  down  the  steps 
towards  the  streets  where  conveyances  were  to  'oe 
found,  took  a  coach,  and  in  one  short  hour  was  rush- 
ing away  from  all  that  had  been  sweet  to  her  in 
life,  as  fast  as  steam  could  can-y  her — poor,  weak, 
deluded  victim  of  unreasonable,  and  unholy  jea- 
lousy. 

Time  will  not  permit  of  our  folloTsing  the  separate 
course  of  the  follow  ing  two  years  of  Mark  and  Edoa 
Stuart's  divided  life  ;  but,  suffice  it  to  say,  though 
each  knew  of  the  other's  whereabouts,  they  had  not 
oHce  met  face-to  face  since  that  dreadful  day  in  the 
past,  nor  had  one  word  of  explanation  passed  between 
them. 

When  poor  little  wronged  Elsie  would  plead  with 
her  cousin  Mark  that  ."he  might  be  allowed  to  teU 
Edna  all,  he  would  forbid  her  doing  so  upon  penalty 
of  his  lasting  displeasure  ;  and  so,  little  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham,  the  wife  of  a  year  now,  would  be  forced  to 
hold  her  peace,  and  would  teil  her  husband  that  it 
was  all  his  fault,  for  if  her  cousin  Mark's  wife  had 
not  overheard  her  telling  Mark  the  story  of  Lis  love 
for  her,  she  would  never  have  gone  away  and  left 
them  all  in  such  a  dreatlful  manner. 

But  at  last  the  little  wife  had  her  own  way  ;  fol 
her  Cousin  Mark,  who  had  broken  up  his  home  and 
become  a  member  of  their  family,  was  prostrated 
with  a  fever  ;  and  then,  his  cousin  Elsie,  in  her  ex- 
tremity, took  the  subject  into  her  own  hands,  and, 
with  great  fear  ar.d  trembling,  wrote  to  Eciua  that 
her  husband  lay  sick,  and  the  doctor  feared  dying  ; 
and  she  mList  come  to  him  with  all  possible  baste, 
praving  God  to  srrant  her  to  get  to  him  before  it  was 
too  late  ;  and  Edna,  woman-like,  came. 

Vi'e  will  not  stay  to  picture  the  meeting  betweea 
Edna  and  Elsie,  nor  repeat  the  expiauations  that 
passed  between  them  ;  enough  to  «ay,  that  when 
Edna  stood  by  the  side  of  her  husband's  bed,  and 
saw  him  beating  the  air  with  his  hot  hands,  and 
heard  him  calling  upon  her  name,  and  her  name 
alone,  she  saw  her  one  great  sin,  and  in  the  first 
momert  of  her  husband's  returning  consciousness 
confessed  it  to  him,  and  promised,  with  God's  help, 
for  all  time  to  come,  to  be  not  only  a  loving  but  a 
trusting  wife  to  him  ;  .-md  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
Mark  and  Edna  Stuart  grew  united  and  happy  in 
their  wedded  life. 
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Turkey  Patties. — Mince  the  white  part  of  a  cold 
turksy  ;  add  a  little  grated  ham.  Stew  this  in  a  little 
good  gravy  or  melted  butter.  Put  a  spoonful  of 
cream  to  the  mince,  and  season  with  white  pepper, 
salt  and  mace. 

CI^•^•AMOX  C.VKEs— Whisk  six  eggs  with  a  glass  of 
rosewater  ;  add  a  pound  of  sifted  sugar  and  a  quarter 
ounce  of  ground  cinnamon,  with  flour  enough — above 
a  pound — to  make  a  paste.  Poll  this  out  thin  and 
stamp  it  into  small  cakes.  Bake  them  on  paper. 
They  may  be  iced  or  have  sifted  sugar  strewed  over 
them. 

Potatoes'a  la  Maitre  d'Hotel. — Peel  boiled  po- 
tatoes, and  turn  them  the  size  of  thick  corks.  Cut 
these  in  slices  a  half  inch  thick.  Put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  some  sliced  green  onions  and  minced 
parsley,  pepper,  salt,  and  butter.  Moisten  them  with 
Btock,  and  toss  them  till  the  parsley  is  cooked. 

Pears  in  Scgae. — Divide  large  pears.  Take  out 
the  seeds.  Blanch  them  in  hot  water  and  lemon 
juice,  to  keep  the  colour  white.  Pare  them.  Throw 
them  into  fresh  water,  and  give  them  a  few  boils  in 
63rruL>  before  serving  them  in  it.  Apples  may  be 
dressed  in  the  same  way,  but  must  be  longer  boiled. 

Vr>'i30X  Pastry  Crusts. — Make  a  paste  in  the 
proportion  of  two  pounds  of  flour  to  tv/enty  ounce? 
of  butter,  with  sis  beat  eggs  and  hot  water.  Roll  it 
out  three  times,  double  it,  and  the  last  time  let  the 
part  intended  for  the  top  crust  be  pretty  thick.  This 
paste  is  well  adapted  to  line  timbales. 

CoMjroN  Paste  for  Savoury  Pies. — To  two  pounds 
of  good  flour  take  six  ounces  of  butter;  break  it  down 
among  the  flour,  and  mix  it  with  a  couple  of  beat 
ecps  and  a  pint  of  hot  water.  Knead  it  smooth 
and  roll  out  and  double  it  three  or  four  times.  Cold 
paste  is  made  as  above,  only  use  cold  water.  The 
butter  is  a  short  allowance. 

Frangipane. — Beatup  six  eggs  with  two  large  table- 
gpoonfuls  of  flour,  to  which  add  a  pint  of  milk  and  a 
quarter  pound  of  pounded  sugar,  and  stir  till  these 
thicken  and  are  on  the  point  of  boiling.  Now  add 
the  grate  of  a  lemon,  some  broken  ratafias,  and  a  glass 
of  rum  or  brandy.  Stir  up,  and  pour  in  two  ounces 
of  butter  fried  till  it  takes  a  little  colour.  Frangi- 
pane may  be  flavoured  with  orange,  coffee,  vanilla, 
orange-flower  essence,  or  any  article  suitable  to  the 
dish  it  is  to  be  used  with.  Frangipane  is  equivalent 
to  our  cold  cu.stard  and  prepared  creams,  used  to 
serve  with  fruit  pies  and  tarts. 

Sweet  Macaroni  Pudding. — Simmer  the  maca- 
roni in  milk  and  water  for  fifteen  mmutes,  add  new 
milk  to  thin  it,  and  when  cold  add  three  beat  yolks 
of  eggs.  Season  with  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  a  little 
almond  flower  water  or  noyeau,  and  sweeten  with 
fine  sugar.  A  little  cinger  wine  or  lemon  wine  is  an 
improvement.  A  layer  of  orange  marmalade  orapricot 
jam,  in  the  centre  of  the  pudding,  is  an  excellent  ad- 
dition; or  French  plums,  stoned  and  plumped,  with 
ehred  marrow  finely  beat,  and  sugar,  may  be  placed 
in  a  layer  over  the  macaroni.  It  may  be  steamed  or 
baked.  .Stick  blanched  almonds,  sliced  longways, 
round  the  edges. 

To  Poach  Eggs. — Boil  and  skim  spring  water: 
put  a  httle  vinegar  to  it.  Open  the  eggs  (which 
should  be  at  least  two  days  laid)  with  the  point  of 
a  knife,  that  the  meat  may  slide  gently  out  without 
breaking.  Take  off  the  stewpan,  and  slide  them 
gently  into  the  boiling  water,  taking  care  to  break 
their  fall.  Turn  the  shell  over  the  egg  as  you  dip 
it  into  the  water  to  gather  in  all  the  white.  Let  the 
saucepan  stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire  till  the  white 
is  set,  and  then  put  it  on  the  fire  for  two  minutes. 
Take  up  the  eggs  with  a  slice,  trim  away  the  broken 
parts  of  the  whites,  and  serve  them  on  toasts  and 
on  rashers  of  ham  and  bacon. 

To  Ragout  Ducks. — Clean  and  season  the  duoks 
with  pepper  and  salt  inside.  Par-roast  them,  and 
stew  them  in  beef  gravy,  with  shred  onions  fried 
in  the  stewpan  before  the  gravy  is  put  in.  When  the 
ducks  have  simmered  for  twenty  minutes,  and  been 
turned,  put  in  a  few  leaves  of  sage  and  of  lemon 
thyme  chopped  very  fine,  or,  in  the  season,  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  young  green  peas.  When  these  are 
tender,  thicken  the  sauce  with  roux  or  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  and  serve  the  ducks  and  peas  together  in  a 
deep  dish.  When  peas  are  not  in  season,  a  dozen  of 
small  button  onions  may  be  par-roasted  and  then 
etewed  with  tho  ducks;  or  sliced  cucumbers  and 
tauoan,  first  sliced.  , 


— o  

Why  is  a  schoolboy  who  has  just  begun  to  read 
like  knowledge  itself  ?    He  is  learning. 

Why  is  a  vain  young  lady  like  a  confirmed  tippler  ? 
Because  neither  of  them  is  satisfied  with  the  moderate 
use  of  the  glass. 

Why  are  bad  servants  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  on  a 
lee  shore  ?  They  are  great  breakers. 

Who  may  marry  a  wife,  and  yet  remain  single  all 
his  life  ?    A  clergyman. 

How  is  punctuality  immaterial  ?  It  is  the  soul  of 
business. 

Why  is  absence  like  a  pair  of  bellows  ?  It  streng- 
thens a  strong  flame,  and  extinguishes  a  weak  one. 

Whan  is  love  deformed  ?  '^Tien  it  is  all  on  one 
side. 

AVhy  is  conscience  like  the  check  string  of  a  car- 
riage ?  It  is  a  check  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
man. 

The  late  Lord  Sandwich,  when  dressed,  had  a  dig- 
nified appearance  ;  but  to  see  him  in  the  street  he 
had  an  awkward,  careless  gait.  Two  gentlemen,  ob- 
serving him  when  at  Leicester,  remarked,  "  I  think 
it  is  Lord  Sandwich  coming  ;"  the  oiher  replied  that 
he  thought  he  was  mistaken.  "  Nay,"  says  the  gentle- 
man, "  I  am  sure  it  is  Lord  Sandwich,  for,  if  you  ob- 
serve, he  is  walking  down  on  both  sides  of  the  street 
at  once."  But  Lord  Sandwich  gave  a  better  anec- 
dote of  himself  : — "When  I  was  at  Paris  I  had  a  danc- 
ing master  ;  the  man  was  very  civil,  and,  on  taking 
leave  of  him,  I  offered  him  any  service  in  London. 
"  Then,  said  the  man,  bowing,  "  I  should  take  it  as  a 
particular  favour  if  your  lordship  would  never  tell  any 
one  of  whom  you  learned  to  dance." 

I'm  known  to  all,  the  great  and  small. 

In  every  town  aud  city  ; 
For  fun  there's  none  to  equal  me ; 

I'm  comical  and  \Titty  ; 
I  criticise  all  subjects 
Of  popular  renown  ; 
Lords  .nnd  commons  share  the  fate, 

As  also  does  the  Crown. 
I  mix  in  all  societies, 
I  visit  many  a  peer  ; 
Good  humour  always  goes  with  me; 

I  love  tho  heart  to  cheer. 
When  out  at  evening  parties, 

I'm  handed  round  the  room ; 
And  those  who  make  too  free  with  mt 

I  soon  send  in  a  swoon. 
When  seen  in  the  streets 
Much  laughter  I  create 
From  both  the  old  and  young 
Who  around  me  congregate. 

— Punch. 

Why  is  the  letter  D  like  a  wedding  ring  !  Because 
we  cannot  be  wed  without  it. 

Why  is  the  telegraph  like  a  musical  director?  Be- 
cause it  beats  time. 

The  friend  of  man,  the  foe  of  beasts, 

My  days  on  earth  I  spend; 
My  life  from  man's  own  hand  I  take, 

Though  oft  he  dreads  my  end. 
Sometimes  I  am  much  admired. 

Sometimes  an  ugly  gnome. 
Sometimes  I  hiss,  and  roar,  and  fright 
A  family  from  their  homa 

—Fire. 

Whole,  I  signify  to  stretch;  behead,  I  am  a  retinue; 
behead  again,  and  I  am  a  well-known  moisture;  be- 
head once  more,  and  I  am  a  department  of  France. 
Strain — train — rain — Ain. 

Whole,  I  am  what  is  often  paid 

By  one  friend  to  another; 
What  we  would  Joyfully  receive 
From  absent  friend  or  brother. 
Beheaded,  I  a  question  am, 

Which  it  you  will  tran.spo3e,_ 
You  need  no  further  seek,  for  it 
:\  n  answer  will  disclose. 
— Visit — is  it — it  is. 

What  tune  can  be  made  out  of  banknotes?  A  for- 
tune. 

Whole,  I  am  loose  and  quivering;  behead  me  and 
I  am  a  space  intercepted  betv.  een  two  lines  ;  once 
more  behead  me  and  transpose  me,  and  I  become  a 
valley.    Dangle — angle — glen. 

Whole,  I'm  part  of  a  man;  transpose  me,  and  I'm 
an  article  of  food;  behead  me,  and  I'm  part  of  educa- 
tion; again  transpose,  and  I'm  costly;  again  behead, 
and  I'm  part  of  the  body;  transpose  again,  aud  I'm  a 
verb.   Beard — bread — read — dear — ear — are. 


Becker  Bros.'  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is 
a  combination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains 
all  that  is  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Great 
Qeorge'a-stieet,  Pablin. 


(Specially  Contributed.) 

In  Pancras  churchyard,  London  :— 

Underuerah  thya  stone  doth  lye 

The  body  of  Mr.  Humphrie 

.Tor  es,  w  ho  was  of  late 

By  trade  a  tin  ])late 

Worker  in  Barbicanne, 

Well  known  to  be  a  good  man 

By  all  his  friends  and  neighbours  too, 

And  paid  every  bodie  their  due. 

He  died  in  the  year  1737, 

Aug.  4th,  aged  80 ;  his  soule,  we  hope's,  in  heaven. 

In  a  churchyard  in  Brighton  : — 

This  child  she  perished  by  the  fire ; 
Her  Christian  name  it  wasJSophler; 
Likewise  her  sister,  Mary  Anne. 
Their  father  v,  as  a  fisherman. 

In  Wigtown  churchyard.  Galloway : — 

Here  lies  John  Taggart,  of  honest  fame, 
Of  stature  low,  and  a  leg  lame  ; 
Content  he  v/as  with  portion  small, 
Kept  a  shop  in  W  igtown,  and  that's  all. 

In  the  Parish  Church  of   Faversham,  Kent,  on 
Richard  Colwell,  Mayor  of  Faversham,  ob.  1535  : — 
Whoso  him  bethoft. 
Inwardly  and  oft. 
How  hard  it  were  to  flitt 
From  bed  unto  the  pit. 
From  pit  unto  pain, 
That  nere  shall  cease  again. 
He  would  nut  do  one  sin. 
All  the  world  to  win. 

In  Berwick  Churchyard  : — 

If  breath  were  made 

For  every  man  to  buy. 
The  poor  man  could  not  live, 

The  rich  man  could  not  die. 
Life  is  a  blessing  can't  be  sold, 

The  ransom  is  too  high. 
Justice  will  ne'er  be  bribed  with  gold, 

mat  man  may  never  die. 

In  Dartford  Churchyard  : — 

When  the  archangel's  trumpets  blow. 

And  souls  to  bodies  join, 
What  crowds  will  w  ish  their  stay  below 
Had  beeu  as  short  as  thine. 

■   In  Caver's  Churchyard,  Roxburghshire 
Here  lies  the  body  of  James  Leydon, 
In  tliis  churchyard,  beneath  this  stones 
And  Margaret  Scott,  his  spouse  alone, 
Lyeth  also  here  beneath  this  stone. 
And  their  posterity  that's  gone 
Lies  also  here  beneath  this  stone ; 
William  Adam  Leydon,  and  John 
Ly  also  hear  beneath  this  stone. 
But  this  I  will  keep  on  record. 
They  were  all  such  as  fear'd  the  Lord, 
For  the  deceased  James  Leydon 
On  his  death-bed  he  this  made  known 
That  here  no  more  ha  must  remain. 
But  to  the  dust  return  again. 
And  that  his  soul  at  God's  decree. 
For  ever  should  a  dweller  be 
In  that  most  holy  place  above 
Where  nothing  is  but  peace  and  lova. 
He  was  but  fifty  years  of  age 
When  he  removed  from  this  stage } 
The  year  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-eightj 
The  twelfth  of  filarch  was  his  last  niglit. 

In  Greyfriars  Cemetery,  Edinburgh  : — 
Great  artisan,  great  senator,  John  Milne, 
Renowned  for  leaming,  prudence,  pajts,  and  skUI, 
Who,  in  his  life,  Vitruvius'  art  had  shown. 
Adorning  other  monuments;  his  ovm 
Can  have  no  other  beauty  than  his  name. 
His  memory,  and  everlasting  fame. 
Rare  man  he  was,  who  could  unite  in  one 
Highest  and  lowest  occupatioa— 
To  Bit  with  statesmen,  coun&rdor  to  biigs, 
To  Avork  with  tradesmen  in  mechanic  things. 
Ma'cstic  man  !  for  person,  wit,  and  grace, 
Thia  generation  cannot  fill  his  place. 

On  a  marble  slab  inserted  into  the  foot  of  the 
monument  may  be  read  also  : — 

Reader,  John  Milne,  who  maketh  the  fourth  John, 

And,  by  descent  from  father  unto  son. 

Sixth  master  mason  to  a  royal  race 

Of  seven  successive  kings'  sleeps  in  this  -pla^e. 

In  the  Church  of  Broughton  Giflfard,  Witt' 
shire  : — 

The  life  of  man  is  a  trewe  lottarie. 
Where  ventnrouse  death  draws  forth  lots  short  aBd 
longe;  3 

Yet  free  from  frande  and  partial  flatterie. 
He  shuffled  shields  of  several  size  among. 
Drew  Icnge,  and  so  drew  longer  his  short  days; 
The  Ancient  olSays  heyQud  aU  time  to  praise. 
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For  the  encouragement  of  the  ingenious  and  the 
amusement  of  our  readers  we  intend  giving  £1  per 
week  in  prizes,  in  two  sums  of  ten  shillings  each,  to  be 
awarded,  two  each  week  successivelj-,  to  the  contri- 
butor of  the  best  original  Conundrum,  the_best  original 
Double  Acrostic,  the  best  original  Arithmetical  Puzzle, 
the  best  original  Charade,  or  the  best  Answer  to  the 
question  we  shall  propound. 

Each  competitor  must  write  under  a  nom  de  plume, 
but  must  also  send  his  or  her  proper  name  and  address, 
the  latter  to  be  published  only  in  case  of  winning  the 
prizie.  Each  envelope  must  be  distinctly  endorsed — 
"  Prize  (charade,  conundrum,  or  acrostic,  as  the  case 
may  be)  Competition."  Clear  and  correct  answers 
must,  of  course,  be  sent  with  the  various  questions. 
It  must  be  understood  also  that  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  various  contributions 
as  well  as  that  which  may  receive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  decisions. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  winner  of  each  prize 
will  be  published  in  this  page,  and  a  Post-OfTics  order 
for  the  amount  forwarded  the  same  day. 

SEVEN  DAYS  will  be  allowed  to  competitors— that 
is  to  say,  communications  may  be  sent  in  se^'est  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  questions.  All  received 
after  that  day  will  be  destroyed,  unopened.  On  the 
day  fortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each  com;ie- 
tition,  the  prizes  will  be  announced  and  the  winners' 
names  published. 

As  competitors  for  our  Prizes  are  numbered  by  the 
thousand,  we  are  quite  unable  to  consider  rej  lies,  save 
where  our  rules  are  rijidly  comphed  with.  The  same 
envelope  must  not  contain  answers  to  different  pro- 
posals— that  is,  to  charades  and  conundrums,  acrostics 
and  puzzles  ;  and  each  envelope  must  be  endorsed  as 
we  request  above.  Cards  anJ  accompanying  private 
letters  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  only  cause  confu- 
sion and  trouble.  Names  and  addres.ses,  plainly  writ- 
ten at  the  head  of  the  sheet  containing  the  matter, 
are  quite  sufBcient.  Lettere  cannot  be  read,  as  it  won. 
be  physically  impossible,  and  competitors  will  ple.'.s'j 
remember  that  sending  them  only  procures  a  place  in 
^he  basket  for  their  communications.  There  can  be 
no  exception  to  these  rules. 


Piizes  have  been  awarded  to  :  — 

1.  The  Countess  ot  Ch.arlemont,  Eosborough,  Moy. 

2.  5[isS  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edonderry. 

3.  J.  A.  Smith,  Rathdrurn. 

4.  George  ilathews,  Eray. 

5.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore  Jones,  Templemore. 

6.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

7.  Mrs.  Mary  MacDermott,  80  Lower  Mount-street, 
IDublin. 

8.  Miss  Anna  Morris,  Post  Office,  Armagh. 

9.  RobertM.  Kennedy,  6  Brookdale-terrace,  Antrim- 
road,  Belfast' 

10.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore,  countv 
Tipperarjf. 

11.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summsr-hill,  Dublin. 

I.  2.  John  R.  Daniel,  75  Auugier-street,l)ubhn. 
13.  Thomas  Greene,  49  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

II.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saundersoa,  Edendeny. 
.5.  John  J.  Symes,  19  Eccles-street,  Dubliii. 


This  week  we  offer  two  prizes  of  Ten  Sliillings  each, 
■IS  follows  : — 

For  the  best  Doubla  .'.ciootic. 
For  th«  best  Charade. 


The  following  answer  to  the  Query,  "  \Vh->  Wds  the  best 
woman  in  modern  history  ? "  has  been  forwarded  by  Miss 
Anne  Jane  Saunrterson,  Edendcrry,  King's  County,  and  the 
prize  of  Ten  Shillings  hr.s  been  aii'arded  that  lady  :— 
I. 

A  prison  cell— captives  grovellfnfr  in  despair, 
Sin-stained,  criine-biivrteiied,  whose  souls  no  trace 
Of  their  Maker's  imago  v.ow  retain  ;  ■nomeu  o'er  whose  fail 
The  very  angcliJ  ihei.'ij-olves  might  wef;p— tlitii  can  it  be 
That  feilow-mortals,  like  the  Levite  of  old,  pass  bv  1 
In  a  Christian  land,  does  no  man  care  for  their  state  ? 
Hark  !  those  dismal  portals  open  wide, 
One  enters,  in  quiet  garb,  with  face  serene. 
And  stands  unmoved  amidst  tlio  v.'onderii!g  throng. 
Strange  visitant  from  the  outer  world,  where'oro  is  slie 
here  1 

Has  she  some  friend,  some  sister,  .in  that  wretched  proup, 

For  whoEs  loved  sake  sb.e  ur.kaoHn  dangers  braved  ! 

No,  not  so  ;  she  comes  with  healins;  balm  to  preach 

Liberty  to  them  that  are  bound  ;  amiss  sha  rcid.s 

The  words  of  gra'-a  rii\!ne,  "  Thy  air..?  iori;iTon  :irc  ; 

Go,  sin  ro  more,"  oh,  wondrous  power  cf  love  ! 

Each  obdurate  heart  now  melts  ;  Ki-oa'.is  and  sobs  are  heard; 

While  tears  of  penitence  run  doT.  ji  the  furrowed  chesk. 

Elizabeth  Fry  !  thou  art  gone  to  tiiy  rest ; 

Best  of  women,  we  thy  memory  revere :  no  Amazon  thou, 

To  combat  for  "rights  :"  the  only  right  thou  didst  claim 

The  right  to  soothe  another's  woe  ; 

To  lead  an  erring  sister  back  to  Heaven. 

In  the  roll  of  eartli's  great  ones,  thou  wast  not  known  ; 

No  diadem  thy  brow  has  adorned.  Above, 

In  the  "  Lamb's  Book  of  Life"  thy  name  is  inscribed, 

A  brighter,  a  crown  more  enduring  for  ever  ia  thiue. 

'We  select  the  following  from  207  received  :— 
11. 

Who  was  the  best  woman  in  modern  histor.-  ? 

Lucky  the  ancient's  left  out  of  the  question, 
For  a  preacherjof  old  in  a  similar  mystery 

Made,  we  are  told,  a  most  awkwai  J  suggestion. 

Not  one  in  a  thousand  d"d  the  wise  man  discover 
And  gave  up  what  to  ail  must  app.^ar  odd  ; 

But  the  veil  ot  the  future  was  then  hanging  over 
The  innoceiit  "  Girl  of  the  Period." 

M'ho  is  the  brightest  and  best  of  her  sex. 
Fairest  and  rarest,  most  eloquent  talker? 

Is  it'Blake,  the  young  v.-oman  who's  likewise  called  Jex, 
Or  Mary,  the  "doctor,  whose  surname  is  SValker ! 

But,  dear  me !  I  must  keep  to  my  subject  mor^  closely; 

Not  who  is,  but  who  w.-of*  quite  the  best  of  he  kiudr; 
In  these  ranid  davs,  if  we  answer  verbosely, 

We  are  sure  to  be  left  a  long  distance  behind. 

WoU.  r.ow,  let  me  see  if  I  cnn  see  my  way, 
If  not  ynu'il  excuse  mo,  for  Solomon  cmld  not ; 

Ai~d  v  e  all  must  admit,  since  Soloriion's  day, 
To  the  number  he  gave  has  been  added  a  good  lot  1 

Faint  heart  never  wen,  so'v.e  one  says,  a  fair  lady ; 

And  if  I  lose  now  I  shall  rue  a  great  loss. 
My_cprves  are  already  becoming  unsteady. 

To  think  that  my  fortune  may  hang  on  the  toss  ! 

If  D.irwin  would  tell  n-.e  her  origin— genus. 
It,  would  simplify  much  that  is  difficult  row, 

And  enlicrhtrn  mcmore  than  the  transit  of  Venus, 
V.'hijh  caused  such  commo  ion  a  short  time  ago  ! 

Venus  got  through  it ;'  her  friends  hfid  collected 
To  give  her  assistance  at  once,  on  the  spot. 

She  has  'been  as  well  since  as  could  be  exnected ;  • 
Phe  is  over  her  trouble— alas  !  I  am  not.  ■ 

Am  I  getting  tho  ncircr  to  nwy  solution  ? 

After  all  this  paiade  andpre;imb!e 
Or  leading  you  on  with  a  phantojn  illusion 

That  I  may  escape  in  the  scramble  ! 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  act  such  a  part : 

V.'e  may  marry  in  haste  and  repent  n,t  o\ir  leisure. 
But  'twili  take  every  effort  of  head  nud  of  heart 

To  find  if  I  c'lh  find  this  iiiv;duable  trea.sure. 

Many  a  fair  woman  and  many  a  good, 

I  could  point  out,  and  many  a  bettor  ; 
But  the'hest,  oh  !  the  ie«i  is  a  terrible  test 

In  earth  or  in  Heaven  to  get  her  I 

"Eat  that's  not  the  point,"  s.aysthe  Editor  plainly, 
"  Trou  have  nothing  to  do  with  earth  or  wit'.i  Heaven  ; 

Who  seeks  for  her  there  will  seek  for  her  vainly 
'Tis  in  history  only  her  dwelling  was  given  I" 

In  history?  where  on  the  map  of  the  world 
Are  the  bounds  of  that  ccuntiw  recorded  ? 

I;  my  brains  to  the  sjiot  for  a  moment  were  whirled 
How  my  coach  would  be  pr,aised  and  rewarded. 

By  land  or  by  sea  where  can  liistory  be? 

"l  have  heard  of  historians,  of  course  tkey  all  go  there. 
But  the  best  of  their  women's  a  mystery  to  ma 

Fur  if  ancient  she'^  lo^t,  and  it  modern— she's  nn  where  ! 

I..  S.  Gore  Jo.\E5,  (Templemore,  County  Tipperary.) 

in. 

v.'ho  is  the  best  of  woman  ?  Stay- 
Know  you  a  ^\•omeu  in  her  day 
Eijual  to  her  whose  name  I  say  I 

Florence  Nightingale. 


When  warring  'gainst  ar.  e.-!ftc'.. 
■Who  hraved  the  winter's  cold 
AVho  cheered  the  soldier.^'  .-pi,  i . 

Florence  Nightii)c:^.u. 

■Who  left  her  home  and  Fnglar.d  dear, 
To  tend  the  woundt-.J  i-.nd  i.j  cLecr 
Our  soldifcts  in  thtir  Gi<.a  i  .-ai  ttr  t 
Florence  Nightinsile. 

Wlio  of  her  danger  never  thought, 
In  moments  each  with  car..','or  fraught, 
But  for  life's  caase  she  nobiy  fcught- 
Florence  Nightiugalo. 

Who  brought  relief  at  liatjlt's  close, 
Aiiketo  wounded  friends  and  foes? 
Or  shared  with  eMh  their  ills  or  v/oes ! 

Florence  Nightingale. 

Who,  when  the  soldier  dying  lay. 
Heard  the  last  woi-iis  he  had  to  eay, 
Or  message  to  tho.-'u  far  .away ! 

I'ioience  Niiiatinsalo. 

By  thousands  she  was  blesr  cd,  by  all 
Beloved,  and  now  in  every  hall, 
^Vlth  pnde  do  we  lier  deeds  recall, 
Florence  >.'lghthi£alc. 

Who  is  the  best  of  women  ?  S'^ay, 
Know  you  a  woman  iu  her  day  ' 
EettCT  than  her  ?  acknowledge  nay  : 
Florence  Nightingale 

TTNTK;.XT?'.!';rw. 


IT. 

If  the  Editor,  here,  nill  insist  on  hi;,  rules, 

'i  his  quesdoa  would  puzzle  both  wi;e  men  and  foola  ; 

We  should  sean  thi  long  roll  and  nn  l  out  the  beit, 

Name  hc-r  at  once,  and  leave  cut  a'l  ihe  rcsi. 

The  merits  of  men  might  be  easilv  tolJ, 

But  the  virtues  of  women  beat  silver  and  gold. 

IIis"orical  fame  is  not  woman's  true  glory, 

.A.nd  sometimes  the  beLt  has  a  very  sho.-i  story. 

Now  opens  the  field  of  modern  history. 
Now  for  solution  the  half-sovereign  mystery. 
We  me:in  to  throw  in  what  the  fair  ones  inherit. 
Not  the  apple  of  discord,  but  a  tribute  of  merit. 
History  records  the  vices  of  courts. 
Fashion  and  folly  cry  up  royal  sports. 
But  history  pales  'fore  the  one  we  have  found. 
Changes  its  course  and  travels  new  g.our:d 

As  the  tree  is  best  known  by  the  fruit  which  it  bears. 
So  a  woman  is  known  by  the  daugiitov  she  rears. 
So  apart  from  amhjtion,  state  craft,  and  slaughter. 
The  best  vvoman  was  she  v>-ho  reared  the  best  daughtc". 
Applying  this  tejt  to  the  subject  in  hands. 
We  have  sought  for  this  woman  throughout  many  lane 
Ai!d  in  this  great  question,  whoever  v.-aa  meant, " 
The  palm  should  be  given  t  j  the  Duchess  of  Kcut. 

For  through  all  changing  hopes  and  fears 
.'•■he  watched  her  daughter's  tender  years. 
With  care  and  culture  all  her  own, 
.she  made  lier  fit  for  home  and  throne, 
A  priceless  gem  of  purest  waters. 
The  Koh-i-noor  of  royal  daughters. 
And  the  brightest  page  ia  the  New  Historia 
Is  the  Golden  reign  of  Queen  ^■^CIona.. 


V. 

Your  queries  to  "nswer  I  fain  would  endeavour, 
With  w  hat  t.ileiitg  and  Wit  I've  iu  store  ; 

Cut,  alas  !  ,tis  in  vain,  for  I  fear  tliat  I  uevor 

Shall  eriual  tlie  witty,  amazingly  clever 
Prize-winner  of  old  Templemore. 

The  quest  ion  this  week  you  have  giren  to  answer 

WiU  receive  the  replies  you  invite; 
For  yov.i  :naJe  correspondents  will  do  ail  they  ca£,  sir. 

As  it  h;is  bei  n  a  imiticd,  intelligent  m.eu,  sir, 
Iu  the  praise  of  the  ladies  dihght. 

But  now  for  the  subject;  whose  praise  shall  I  sin^. 

Or  whom  sh:!il  I  reckon  the  best  1 
Shall  she  be  coble,  descandaat  of  king  ? 
Or  of  plebeian  birth  my  model  sh.tll  bring. 

In  n.-.ture's  nobility  drcst  f 

Florence  Nightingale's  virtue  in  modern  story 

With  me  must  the  liighcst  place  claim  ; 
AndBrit.ain'a  brave  sons,  who  have  won  f.une  andglor: 
Admir:i;g  her  deeds  on  the  battle  ncld  grrj', 
WiU  eve.-  remember  her  namj. 

Resigning  the  luxui-j-,  comfort,  and  ease. 

Her  lot  in  her  own  nntive  land, 
.''he  braved  every  danger,  privation,  disease. 
To  'jiiid  up  tho  wounds,  ar.d  the  sorrows  appease, 

Of  the  suff<;iing,  war-worn  band. 

liar  strength,  though  gigantic,  succumbed  at  the  last. 

But  not  tiil  th.e  great  work  w.as  done. 
Her  purpose  so  higb-souied  a  l;alo  hrji  cast 
lloHud  her  virtuous  iiie,  which  is  yet  ucsai'p-ssod. 

What  woman  such  honour  has  won  ! 

Rob  P.ot. 

v;. 

Search  as  you  may  through  modeni  history'*  pages 
For  women  great  as  heroines  or  sages. 
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Whose  i"OTds  and  deeds  have  won  them  admiration 
From  all  the  ■world,  in  every  generation, 

Tou'll  End  that,  first  and  foremost  in  the  L'no, 
Stands  Joan  of  Arc,  brave  ns  she  was  divine  ; 
Sent,  as  she  wa3,  by  Him,  the  world  must  rate  her, 
Best  oi  her  sex— the  world  will  ne'er  see  greater. 

COLMAX. 


My  mother. 


VII. 


FiLIUS. 


VIII. 

Jlarie  Antoinette — For  all  the  ends  she  aimed  at  were 
her  God's,  her  country's,  and  her  king's,  and  when  she  fell, 
ehe  fell  a  biassed  martyr.  Senex. 

IX. 

Your  qiiestion  to  me  seems  rather  a  mystery. 
Perhaps  you  may  think  that  I  mean  to  j>  st, 

Eut  in  vain  have  I  searched  through  modern  history, 
As  eac'n  woman  held  that  she  was  the  best. 

Shamus  Dhu. 


— o— 

The  foUffwina;  conundrum,  by  John  J.  Synies,  19  Eccles- 
t  street,  Dublin,  has  been  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  the 
Penny  Despatch  of  December  12  : — 

■Why  is  an  inn-keeper  the  most  Avonderful  person  in  ex- 
istence ?  As  a  lawyer,  he  is  often  called  to  t'ns  bar ;  as  a 
mineralogist,  he  is  well  acquainted  with  quartz  (quarts)  ;  as 
a  necromancer,  he  can  raise  up  spirits  ;  and,  as  an  under- 
taker, he  furnishes  biers  (beers). 

The  following  have  been  selected  from  40-  received  :  — 
What  strange  thing  am  I,  by  all  people  desired, 
Yet  no  sooner  they've  me  than  of  me  tihey  are  tired  ? 
— A  good  appetite. 

Why  should  travellers  to  Paris  be  content  with  one  esg  ? 
Because,  there  one  egg  is  un  a;!^^ (enough).  Why:?  s,  win- 
dow like  a  rheumatic  patient  '!  Because  it  is  fuil  of  p.mes 
(pains).  Why  are  successful  contributors  to  "  Our  Prize 
Page"  like  cldcampaiguers  i  Bscausethey  entered  the  con- 
test early,  "  sacked"  their  opponents,  carne  out  victo- 
rious, and  then  expect  prize-money.  Cami'O  Bello. 
Why  may  all,  sir,  v/hofail  Despatch  prizes  to  get — 

Be  they  saints  or  coutributiiig  sinners — 
Notwitustand  ng  its  strangeness,  have  clauns  on  you  yet 
To  be  really  regarded  as  '■  winners?" 

'Cause  the  moment  'tis  seen  some  one  else  got  the  tin, 

With  amazement  each  opens  the  eyes. 
But  can  say,  after  all,  why,  I'm  sure  I  did  v/in. 

For  have'ut  I  got  a  sux-i/rise  }" 

SVLLOGISSI. 

VThat  is  the  diuereaca  betvi-een  Eenry  the  Eighth  and 
the  Queen's  crown  'I  One  is  for  taking  off  queens'  head;  tire 
other  for  putting  on. 

Why  is  the  Duke  of  Abercom  like  Eallinasloe?  Because 
he  is  at  the  head  of  Irish  (af)  fairs. 

What  sort  of  man  was  Prince  Albert  ?   The  Con-sort. 

Who  is  tlie  greatest  man  of  mark  in  Europe '(  Bis- 
marck. 

V/ho  is  the  greatest  Tory  in  the  thre^:  kingdoms  ?  Ora- 
tory. Ben  Edar. 
"  Mother,  what's  puzzled  your  ministers,  advisers,  and 
self 

The  Prince  of  Wales  said  to  our  Quee;i. 
"  That  a  royal  residence,  you  know,  there's  a  Guelph 

Asked  to  live  in  that  island  cf  green. 
Sow,  a  suitr.hle  nlace  they  say  they  can't  fihd. 

It's  not  true;  they  don't  wish  me  to  go; 
Eut  1  11  be  a  resident;  I've  made  up  my  mind 

That  I'll  on  them  this  favour  bestow." 

With  the  Queen  last  night,  in  regal  discourse, 
This  conundrum  to  her  did  propose  : 

The  most  suitable  residence— Royal,  of  course- 
Where  the  shamrock  (not  thistle  or  rose) 

Is  the  national era'olem  f   She  could  not  fijsd out. 
Riddlors,  i  thiiik  you've  all  row  got  your  m.atch. 

You'll  know  v.-htn  )ier  iVIajesty  receives,  I've  no  doubt, 
Xest  fortuight,  her  Irish  despatch. 
Prwerscouit.  Ba.^Y. 
Why  should  every  one  know  tliat  the  proprietor  of  the 

Freeman's  Joiti?i.al  is  a  medical  man?  Because  he  is  a  Sir 

John(sur8eoii).  Do.S  Carlos. 


— 0  

The  following  afe  tlie  correct  solutions  of  the  acrostics 
given  in  ihs  Penny  Dei^atck  of  Dec.  12:—].  Sweetheart, 
thu3,  SaraHt.  V.'ijE,  ErA,  EaK,  TesT ;  2.  Eatthqu  :k6— 
t!:us,    E;Q,,    H;u-oX,    RacA,    TicK,    IIowE ;  3.  Half- 
Snveieign^thus,  Hip  !  Hip  1 1   Afar,  Leczinski..  Fiorez, 
vno'.TL',    Oliuda,    V  C,    Errcv,  Romeo,    Express,  Into- 
■.  •      GaRganel'!,     Numismatic  ;    '1.   Roseleaf,  tlitis,. 
^.  OzonE,   Sar.4,  Engr.lF  ;  5.  Moore,  Byron— thus, 
;.  OtwaY,  OctobeR,  RomeO,  RicH,  Initials.  Correct 
I'.s  to  2,3,  4,  and  Shave  been  received  from  John 
:'.i(d,  Dublin  ;  to  all  from  "Snow,"  Lota.  Dalkey  ;  to 
1  .Viips  A.  J.  Sauiider.-cn,  Eilonderrv  ;  to  I,  2.  and  4 
I,.  Mefcan.  Castieblayney  ;  to  1  from'Wm.  Koev,  IJal- 
. .        ;  to    X  4,  5,  from  'f ,  A.  Smit!:,  Reueross  4  to  1,  2, 
....  J  .1.  Hi  !;  .  .ji^  'iValker,  Athy  Workhouse  ;  to  1,  from 
llobert  Wail,  Dsbiiu. 


The  fo'lowivg  problem  is  submitted  for  Solution.  The 
answer,  together  with  the  names  of  those  who  send  correct 
solutions,  will  be  published  on  January  9,  1375.  Answer  to 
No.  8  in  our  next. 

Problem  No.  IX. 
BL.4.ck. 


■U-fllTE. 

White  to  move,  and  checkmate  in  three  moves. 
Solution  of  Problem  No.  VII. 


WHITE. 

1.  R  takes  P 

2.  B  to  Q  K  sq 
■3.  RtoR8 

4.  R  mittes 


black. 

1.  P  takes  R(ci) 

2.  P  moves 

3.  K   takes  Kt 
moves 


or  P 


(«)  If  P  Queen's,  Wfiit^  Mays  R  trtlcss  Q  ;  whe-i,  if  Black 
I'cjoins  with  P  tikes  3T,  White  plays  R  to  R  S,  aud^mates 
next  move. 

MARRIAGE  A  LA  MODE. 

Paris,  December. 
I  do  not  think  I   can  do  better  than  employ 
this    "  deadest    part    of    all    the    dead,  dead 
year"  by  gjvin^  you  a  short,  rough  sketch  of  the 
ehief  of  one  of  the  most  curious  professions  in  Paris 
tlieensed,  howe'yer,  by  'tie  laws  of  France,  and  stand- 
cng,   therefore,   on  equal  footing  vith  the  other 
professions     of     the      country).     Do     not  be 
shocked,  ladies,   and  do    not  turn  away  when 
I  tell   you  that  the    profession    I  here  allude 
to  is  "  the  matrimonial  marriage  agency  profession.'' 
r  assure  you  that  it  is  as  lawfid  and  as  respect- 
ably connected  as  any  other  profession.  Paris  counts, 
at  least,  a  dozen  licensed  marriage  agencfes  ;  and 
their  prof«;s.?or9,  one  and  all,  make  fortunes  ■within  a 
very  short  space  of  time  :  (ergo,  they  must  be  patro- 
nised). The  founder  of  this — to  us — peculiar  profes- 
sion is  Monsieur  deFoy  (Count  deFoy,  to  be- correct). 
Must  I   ronfsss  that,    like  a  modern  St.  Thomas, 
I  somewhat    doubted   the   veracity    of  the  ac- 
counts that  I  had  heard  of  this  gentleman,  and 
his  profession,  and  Sfi,  thonjfh  with  some  misgivinfr, 
1  wrote  to  him  to  bee;  r.n  interview,  that  I  mi?rht  re- 
view him  (thovsih  I  did  not  say  thnt  in  my  .self-invi- 
tstion).    I  received  a  most  courteous  answer,  v.-ith  a 
list  of  his  rroeption  days  in  town  and  country.  I 
availed  inysr  lf  of  the  former,  and  at  the  stated  hour 
found  myself  in  the  Pcue  d'Enghien.     The  house  is 
of  majestitj  appearance,  and  once  upon  a  time  must 
have  been  a  palatial  residence  when  Paris  life  wa.=? 
restricted  to  Paris,  and  before  it  had  extended  west- 
ward, as   it  now  does.     I  do   not    think  I  ever 
saw    a   more   handsome-lookingman   than  Count 
de    Foy — handsome  _  even  now  with    his  snowy 
hair,   v/hich  is    siilf  a;;    luxuri;>nt    as    that  of 
a  young  man,  and  his  fresh  complexion,  ard  his  dark, 
large  eyes.    He  ■\vtis  dt'esse'l  entirelv  in  black  velvet, 
and  this,  perhaps,  added  svill  iijore  to  his  wonder- 
fully-attractive appearance.    I  li  vl  -:'>aie  ne'vs'^';)er? 
in  my  hand.    He  held  out  hi-- !'     '     I    .'\ - •  e 
him.    "  You  are  journ.-di.^t  '<"  b»  '^::e  i.    J  .1 
guilty  of  being  a  very  meagre  .scribbler.    He  .si'm'c  ', 
and  said  that  as  he  v;as  now  retii'ing  from  affairs  he 
no  longer  sought  the  aid  of  imu!icii.y,    I  answered 
th-.it  I  was  perfectly  aware  that  it  was  not  in  my 
')ov.-er  to  aid  him,  but  that  he  could  materially  aid 


me  by  giving  me,  if  he  would,  a  few  details  of  Lis 
system.  He  has  the  addresses  of  marriageable  young 
men  and  girls,  with  the  amount  of  their  respective 
fortunes,  dulj'  set  down,  and  their  antecedents  and 
genealogj'  as  comyl':-^ ;  r^:  '.' 'e.  A  you!!';  lu  ai 
comes  to  him  and  '  tion  to  niar.-y. 

gives  his  name  and  ,  .  :i.  :.  •  :  J. out  another  word 
on  the  subject  De  Foy '3  lawyers  set  to  work  to  veriiy 
the  gentlem.'in's  statement.  If  correct,  De  Foy  asks 
a  lady  friend  (a  lady  well  placed  in  society)  to  give  a 
party  and  to  invite  such  and  such  per.sons.  It  i,3 
done.  The  two  thus  nieet — that  is,  the  gen- 
tleman iu  question  and,  the  lady  whom  Da 
Fov  tl'.iiiks  tvav  ^nit  him.  The  following 
d,  •  ■  '  -'r  d  call    on  De 

1-..  ■  .  i  id.;  y  .iuii;  lady,  i£ 

favoU;'.d_d_',  vlie  diviv,  '..  do  ;v-.-e  tlie  <  1  ■  "  :  i  r 1 -.iij,; tsd 
to  call  on  the  father  or  mother  of  i  d  d,    1,  J 

allude  to  the  subject,  it.!  ■  x' 1^:1 1  ^  iiika  <A 
the  young  gentleman.     '  -  le,  he  is  invited  to 

call.    After  the  sjcond  .  jy  stipulates  upon 

"  an  o'lTer  being  m.ade."  lie  cots  not  approve  01 
procrastination.  Deeds  are  exnmined,  contracts  aie 
signed,  ard  w:''dd'  i*  .•  •••.-•.1  d  f  ^  _  is  a  wedding. 
The  stttl-iju'  ■  :;'.iir  de  Foy 

receives  a  a.j.       ^  ,■  tde  bride's 

fortune,  fro'u  the  bride;:  •.'■v.t.in  (also  in 

specie),  a^ciirdiuT  to  td  -  i  :rtnne,  from 

tlie  br;d.'  ■       .  .  :e.h-s.:'s  are 

so  very  '  -'-t-veijaities 
have  not  ai.;.;  -    .r  .-cCed  him- 

self on  their  d;  d  .1::  1  ■  .  ^'  ■  :  1  di'xe  as  to 
the  payments  occu.*.  .'lore  i.i.a-.i  o'l-'-e  -d.  deFoy  has 
had  to  go  to  law  on  the  subject,  but,  h"  has  always 
gained  his  cause  ;  tven  the  great  Beeryer  has 
pleaded  for  him.  I  scanned  o-ver  a  few  of  these  law 
suits  against  some  of  the  best  known  names  iu  French 
aristocracy,  so  widely  is  this  1  '  eeiioy  recog- 
nised in  France.  "  You  v>'oadj  ...;td  "  he  said 
to  me,  "  to  know  all  the  great  _  .  -  - ,  ho  come  to 
me,  but,  I  only  accept  the  very  greatest 
affairs  now.  My  laiission  is  fulfilled.  I  have 
opened  a  new  field  to  industry.  and  by 
my  means  many  families  can  now  honourably  marry 
their  daughters  who  otherwise  miglit  never  become 
mistresses  of  their  own  homes.  It  i ;  b  -itr  id.i.-m 
your  English  system  of  old-m;i:disi.;,"  lie  added,  v.dth 
one  of  hi.s  expresuv  ei!-!  ■.  id;  ceutraets  neaily 
all  the  marriages  tbiid -^r  J  ;i';v,' j  frequent  betv.-een 
rich  Ainerican  girls  and  French  noblemen  of  broken 
fortunes.  Ameriean  girls  seek  ■  titles  ;  French 
poor  noblemen  seek  the  restoration  of  their  fortunes. 
All  are  thus  s.:xtisfied.  It  was  not  for  m.onetary  in- 
terests that  M.  de  Foy  began  this  agency^he  had 
already  a  large  fortune  attached  to  his  name  when  he 
commenced.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  has  been 
enabled  to  double  it — ay,  treble  it,  perhaps.  His 
country  house  at  Saint  Cloud  is  a  rnarvel  of  artistic 
taste.  It  wn.5  entirely  destj'oyed  d'e.riug  the  late  war 
but  is  iio-.v  rebuilt  biore  bei"'Utifu!ly  than  ever,  and  th, 
oius  found  aviLong  td.e  ruiiii  liiiv  e  -.erv:  J  to  ornamen, 
the  outer  v.^ali.?.  I  do  not  givj  -  dd  -  as  a  hi.tory 
or  biography,  but  merely  p ;  t:  _  ]  •  v  ..f  slietehes 
respecting  a  very  cslebra:e  i  •••  -t  r  .  .  '  "  ;  esonage, 
whose  very  existence  is  lyr.-e-  i  !  v  ■  '  •  :  rility  of 
Irishmen.  ::-:d  - ■  -  .  ,  t  dnost  an 
impcsfibi:;- .  -o  the  heart 
is  love's;  ci:i-i  :  -  .  .  i  d-"  i-'-seful  to 
French  society  and  his  profession  is  now  follovied  by 
dozens  of  s.'ite!'itc--.  He  alone,  however,  Is  its  sue. 
A  word  in  c^^d'-di  r.  All  bis  bo'iks  are  locked.  He 
alone  keeps  the:i- ',;  .--^  :  ~:'d  in  hds  te.ro.unent  he  ha.? 
decreed  that  aft  :r  dds  ueath  they  si:all  be  burned  un- 
opened. Thus  no  name  will  be  injured  nor  will 
.5erve  as  trafiio  for  after  generations  01  avaiice  to  deal 
with. 


The  Central  News  learns  that  theAiitumn  Ma- 
noeuvres neit  year  will  t?ke  place  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August  '  '  '  "he  scene  of  the  opera- 
tions chosen  is  1  .  d'oolmer  Forest  and 
Portsmouth,  a  locad.y  v  vd  adapted  for  the  i^^n 
po.-e. 

The  A.ttr-c  f -- -iltbough  not  yet  o3- 

cially  an;  '  >  sta.te  that  the  Ad'ei- 

i-alty  h:'  ■  -    ■    da-  Albert  Markhan;  as 

on.:  of  ti..;  V  :  y .  o.'lin-  oliicers  of  the  Arctic  Espedi- 
T.  d;  u  d:!^:i  recently  made  public,  that  none 

but  td-  -;e  of  tiie  Royal  Navy  would  be  [lermitted  to 
tfdi;e  pL'it  iu  the  expedition,  has  been  somewh;it  re- 
laxed ^  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  men  of  es> 
perience  in  whaling  wiU,  be  engaged  as  "  ica  ouarter* 
masters." 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«*  Letters  are  cot  answered  until  at  loast  ten  days  after 
they  are  received ;  and  occasionally,  owing  to  their  num- 
ber, some  are  unavoidably  he'd  oyer. 

Contributors  are' requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
remuneration  they  expect  for  theu-  coutributions.  Atten- 
tion to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

liajected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  whevo  stamps  are  en- 
closed for  their  retuni.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  tliem;  but,  if  our  rule  is  complied 
with,  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely  if  found 
unsuitable. 

"Mt  Heart"  and  "Tlius  Dear"  sand  their  cartes,  and 
ask  for  our  opiaion.  This  is  not  quite  in  our  line;  but 
wo  won't  refuse  in  Christmas  week.  The  lady  seems  a 
person  of  determination,  intelligence,  and  courage;  the 
gentleman  is  pleasant  looking,  a  trifle  shy,  but  quite 
mauly. 

I.O.NGFELL0W. — We  don't  see  any  difnculty  in  your  case. 

Eadi  man  pays  back  what  he  got.  Girls  at  seventeen 

vary  in  height,  but  the  average  range  would  be  about 
five  feet  two. 

GLO'iTER  (Cork).  — Go  to  the  young  lady,  tell  her  you  are 
sorry  if  you  have  ofi'euded  her,  and  do  this  in  a  plain, 
frank  fashion,  going  into  the  actual  business  as  little  as 

possible.   The  less  said  about  quarrels  the  better.  

You  must  have  a  new  nomination. 

JI.VRTilA. — Consult  our  Household  Memoranda  column,  and 

buyEceton'sShillingCookerySook.  Go  to  adoctor,and 

don't  tamper  with  your  eyesyour.?elf.— — Tha  rearing  of 

,  bibies  is  a  subject  in  which  you  had  best  take  lessons 

from  a  mother.  ^V'e  think  the  first  writing  best.  The 

diction  is  accurate. 

Louisa  M.a.xw£ll.— We  knovv  nothing  of  the  effect  of  gly- 
cerine on  the  hair.  Ta  j  iines  you  quote  are  in  a  min- 
strel melody.  Vv'ritiug  not  very  plain. 

A  LoTEa  OK  TUE  De  ji  ATCH. — Your  hsadache  is  probably 
due  to  some  one  thing  you  eat  or  drink.  Observe  your 
food,  and  change  it  until  you  hit  on  something  that  suits 
you. 

A  Schoolboy. — We  do  not  give  opinions  on  poetical  compo- 
sitions. 

ARkaDER. — If  yoti  and  the  young  lady  are  engaged,  and  it 
is  known  you  are  engaged,  there  is  no  sort  of  objection  to 
your  presenting  her  with  an  engagement  ring  at  Christ- 
mas. 

George Spence.— We  think  you  should  direct  the  letter  in 

the  manner  prescribed  to  you. 
M.  J.  E.— Pimples  can  only  be  removed  by  constitutional 
■  treatmeat.    They  arise  from  poverty  or  impurity  of  blood. 

In  the  one  case  you  should  raise  the  general  tone  of  your 

health ;  in  the  other  you  sliould  use  purifying  medicines. 
Anastasia. — Knives  for  the  nails  are  sold  in  cutler's  shops. 

 Janet  is  sounded  as  though  written  .Jaynet,  the  accent 

being  on  the  first  syllable. 
EitaK— Having  received  cards  you  are  bound  to  visit  the 

bride  ..and  bridegroom  on   their   return. — We  caimot 

answer  questions  by  post. 
WiLLE's  DaRli.ng.— Solicitors  are  not  marriage  registrars. 

Inquire  at  the  Marriage  Registi-y  Office,  King's  Inns, 

Henrietta-street, 
Sir  D.  C. — Your  me'iical  education  can  be  completed  in 

four  yeojs.  You  ['must  pass  an  examination  for  the  ap- 
pointment you  seek.    The  cost  in  fees  would  be  about 

£100— that  of  maintenance  you  must  estimate  yourself. 

 Writing  pretty  good. 

QusTAvus  Oly.mpds. — The  conduct  you  describe  is  disgrace 

ful.  You  do  not  enclose  any  writing. 

G.  (Castledermot.)— There  is  nothing  humiliating  in  twice 

asking  a  woman  to  marry  you  ;  because  suppose  she  had 

changed  her  mind  she  is  not  at  liberty  to  signify  the  fact. 

In  cases  like  yours  persons  must  judge  for  themselves, 

but  your  business  does  not  look  hopeful. 
Kl  RAL.— You  will  got  an  old  directiory  a  few  shillings 

cheaper  than  a  nev/  one  in  any  bookshop. — Your  letter  is 

very  ill  v.-rittcn. 
The  MacMahon  — The  Metropolitan  Police  Force  is  to  be 

preferred  to  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary. 
JfEJio. — We  do  not  know  of  anybody  iu  Dublinirlio  gives 

lessons  in  boxing. 
Morbid.— Write  to  the  secretary  of  a  bank,  and  ask  him 

for  a  programme  of  the  examination.    We  think  your 

present  position  superior  to  that  of  a  bank  clerk.  

Writing  might  be  easily  improved, 
Tusti.na  Clissold.— The  giving  cf  a  carte  may  or  may  not 

mean  anything.    You  know  best  what  you  mean.    If  you 

jnean  nothing,  and  you  know  the  gentleman  will  think 
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yun  do,  then  don't  give  your  carte.  Eyes  are  admired 

differently  by  different  people.  George  means  a  hus- 
bandman. 

P.  J.  KiN'Q.— Gold-melting  is  a  very  delicate  process.  Con' 
suit  a  gold-bpater. 

Santley.— Different  vocalists  use  different  things  for  keep- 
ing the  throat  clear.  You  must  find  out  for  yourself 
what  will  suit  you  best.  Begin  by  trying  a  few  grains  of 
salt. 

Querist. — You  can't  have  given  any  consideration  to  your 
letter.    It  answers  itself. 

I.  J.  K.— Begin  German  inCassell's  book.  Seethe  notice 

at  the  top  of  this  page.  Inquire  at  a  bookseller's. 

■Very  Anxiou.s. — It  is  pretty  clear  the  gentleman  is  fond 
of'  you  ;  but  you  must  wait  to  be  asked.  Waiting  is  the 
annoyance  of  love. 

A  Cci.Vo  i'AM  Header.— See  reply  to  "  Willie's  Darling." 

Lily  of  the  Valley.— It  is  very  unfortunate  to  fall  in 
love  with  a  person  who  has  no  love  for  you.  If  this  is 
so,  begin  seriously  to  .give  up  all  thought  of  him,  and  the 
sooner  you  begin  the  better. 

You.NG  Ireland. — Vou  would  bo  very  awkward,  for  a  thou- 
sand reasons,  in  the  French  army.    Give  up  the  notion. 

P.  W.— You  will  get  Goldsmith's  works  (including  "  The 
Citizen  of  the  World")  for  three  shillings  in  any  book- 
shop. 

S.iRAH.— Your  writing  would  suit  in  almost  any  establish- 
ment. 

J.  K.— Love  for  husband  and  love  for  children  are  different 
forms  of  the  same  passion.  In  some  persons  they  differ 
in  intensity. 

Marie.— See  reply  to  "  Lily  of  the  Valley."  A  letter  di- 
rected to  Cell's  Life,  London,  will  reach. 

R.  H.  Walters.— We  don't  know  anything  of  the  name 
you  mention. 

Marianne.— Exercise  affects  different  people  differently- 

 "  I  eat  my  dinner"  is  grammatical,  if  you  mean  that 

you  are  eating  ;  it  you  mean  that  you  have  eaten  it,  then 
say,  "  I  ate  my  dinner." 

Lucy. — Back  numbers  of  the  Despatch  can  be  had  at  the 

ofEce.  Blushing  will  go  away  in  time.  You  can 

dance  with  any  gentleman  who  has  been  introduced  to 
you.  Letter  good. 

Ignoramus. — Consult  a  doctor. 

A  Sincle  Youxg  Man. — All  the  authors  you  name  are  ad- 
mirable ;  but  Addison/MMCeduogton  Irving  are  held  to 
be  masters  of  style.  fTfltUr^ 

Moody.— We  have  received  your  letter,  and  have  no  reply 
to  make.  , 

Troublesome.—"  What  is  gJas3*^composed  of— that  is,  its 
component  parts?"  ChemicaJly  cookidered,  glass  is  a  very 
valuable  compound.  The  different  qualities  all  agree  in 
one  particular,  having  one  acid  in  common,  namely,  sili- 
cic acid,  or,  as  it  is  usually  simply  called,  silex.  Com- 
mon window  glass  iscomposed  of— Silica,  sixty-nine  parts; 
soda,  thirteen  parts;  lime,  thirteen  pailj|i,  with  a  little 
alumina.  For  the  finer  sorts  of  glass  soda  ts  not  used,  as 
it  imparts  a  greenish  hue,  but  in  its  stea<i;potash  is  em- 
ployed. ■^■"^  y  ■ 

An  Admirer  of  the  Despatch.— ^issing^ter  marriage 
is  not  necessary,  and  not  very  sensibje.-j  Tou  can  be  mar- 
ried in  any  iown  you  like  ;  but  you  must  observe  the  pre- 
liminaries. You  can't  walk  into  a  town  and  be  married 
right  off  hand. 

Delta. — You  must  compete  and  win. 

Some  One's  Darling.— Castor  oil  does  not  tarn  the  hair 
grey  more  than  other  pomades. 

One  Troubled.- Consult  a  doctor  immediately. 

INIaRian.- You»  nose  getting  red  is  very  unpleasant— pro- 
bably you  lace  too  tightly  or  your  liver  is  disordered.  

Bad  soap  injures  the  skin. 

A  Constant  READEP.,--Wrae  to  the  Commissioners.  The 
Secretary  will  tell  you  all. 

Freddy.— The  Excise  won't  be  done  away  with.    It  is  to 

be  preferred  to  your  preeent  position.  Your  writing  is 

pret  y  good. 

William  P.— We  cannot  give  you  here  the  rule  by  which 
you  can  find  the  square  or  cube  roots  of  any  given 
number,  as  it  would  take  up  too  much  of  our  space.  Any 
work  on  arithmetic  would  give  it  to  yon,  however,  under 
the  h-ad  of  "  evolution." 

Inquirer.— "  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  stain  ivory  red ?" 
Dissolve  one  drachm  of  picric  acid  in  half  a  pint  of  boil- 
ing water,  and,  when  cold,  add  two  drachms  of  liquid  am- 
monia. Also  dissolve  half  a  drachm  of  magenta  (crj'stals) 
in  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  alcohol;  dilute  with  three- 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  hot  water,  and  two  ounces  of  ammo- 
nia. When  the  red  colour  of  magenta  solution  has  disap- 
peared, mix  the  two  golutiena.  Xhe  iroiy  should  be  first 


placed  in  very  weak  nitric  or  hydro-chlorio  acid  before  it 
is  immersed  in  the  above  ammoniacal  liquid. 

U.  M.  C— According  to  the  United  States  laws,  in  a 
case  of  a/iultcry,  the  husband  may  have  his  wife  and  her 
paramour  punished  by  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  re- 
cover damages  against  the  lutter,  as  a  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  her  services  and  affection.  It  is  also  a  ground 
of  absolute  divorce. 

Dutch  Girl.— Although  your  handwriting  is  very  credi- 
table, indeed,  considering  the  diflSculties  you  have  had 
to  encounter,  we  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  considered 
good  enough  for  a  copyist.  Work  of  this  kind  is  difficult 
to  obtain,  and,  when  obtained,  ia  very  precarious  atd, 
but  poorly  paid. 

Eri.n.— Squinting  usually  arises  from  the  unequal  strength 
of  the  eyes,  the  weaker  eye  being  turned  a--ay  from  tha 
object  to  avoid  the  fatigue  of  exertion.  Cases  of  squint- 
ing, of  long  standing,  have  often  been  cured  by  cyvcring 
the  stronger  eye,  and  thereby  compelling  the  weaker  one 
to  exertion. 

Pearl  Rivers —The  "  Cunard"  and  "  Inman"  lines  of 
steamships  are  both  owned  by  English  capitalists,  and 
the  former  subsidized  by  the  British  Government. 
A  You.NG  iuiHOR. — We  have,  on  several  previous  occa- 
sions, g^  replies  to  the  same  questions  which  you  have 
put  to  u>  In  the  following  lines,  which  we  came  across 
lately,  you  will  find  a  few  hints,  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
of  some  service  to  you  : — 

"  Write  upon  pages  of  a  single  size. 
Cross  all  your  'T  s  and  neatly  dut  your  I's ; 
On  one  side  only  let  your  lines  be  jseen  ; 
Both  sides  filled  up  announce  a  Verdant  Green. 
Correct,  yes,  recorrect  all  tijat  you  write. 
And  let  your  ink  be  black,  your  paper  white; 
For  spongy  foolscap  of  a  muddy  blue 
Betrays  a  mind  of  the  same  dismal  hue. 
punctuate  carefully,  for  on  this  score 
Nothing  proclaims  the  practised  writer  more. 
Then  send  it  off,  and,  lest  it  merit  lack. 
Inclose  the  postage  stamps  to  send  it  back ; 
But  first,  pay  all  the  postage  on  it,  too.'" 
SaIDA.— It  the  gentleman's  company  is  distasteful  to  you, 
or  if  he  has  conducted  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  dis- 
please  you,  it  was  not  at  all  requisite  or  proper  for  yea 
to  "  insult"  him  to  get  rid  of  him.    If  he  still  persists  in 
calling,  you  can  surely  put  an  end  to  his  visits  by  sttadily 
denying  yourself  to  him,  and  refusing  to  see  him  on  all 
and  every  occasion. 
Harriet  Johnson.— To  remove  the  unpleasant  odoar  pro- 
duced by  perspiration,  which  is  a  frequent  cause  of  vena- 
tion to  persons  subject  to  it,  get  somo  componjadjspirita 
of  ammonia,  and  place  about  two  t^as;  ooafuBTiTOTfifoii 
of  water.    Wash  with  this,  and  you  will  find  that  yoa 
will  be  entirely  rid  of  your  present  trouble.  It  is  a  harm, 
less  and  very  cheap  wash. 
George  Washlngton.— Certainly,  it  would  be  very  wrong, 
indeed,  for  yon  to  "  write  a  letter  toa  young  lady,  stating 
yours  towards  her,  when  you  are  not  acquainted  with, 
nor  ever  been  introduced  to  her."  As  you  have  mutual 
friends,  we  can  see  no  necessity  for  you  to  be  guilty  of 
Buch  a  gross  breach  of  etiquette.    Get  introduced  to  her, 
and  the  rest  will  follow  in  the  natural  order  of  things. 
Louisa  Tally. — We  know  nothing  against  the  character  of 

the  company  about  which  you  inquire. 
PoMPEY  Smash. — The  sentence.  "  Madamt,  etes  touf  wafc 

tresse  icei"  means, "  Madame,  are  you  mistress  here  T 
Mildred  Nugent.- The  common  foxglove  is  cultivated  in 
our  gardens. 

India  Rubber.— If  you  ■will  .put  your  question  In  a  more 
detailed  form,  it  would  be  more  intelligible,  and  we 
should,  perhaps,  be  able  to  give  you  some  information  ow 
the  matter. 

Willie  H.— What  the  yonag  lady  meant  by  sending  yon  • 
"  yard  cf  pink  ribbon,"  about  an  inch  wide,  tied  with 
narrow  black  ribbon  in  two  placed,  about  one-thu^rom 
each  other,  is  more  than  we  can  tell 

Jennie. — It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  is  a  perfect 
stranger  to  tell  another  how  long  it  would  take  to  acquire 
any  particular  accomplishment  or  study,  so-  much  de- 
pends on  the  taste,  intelligence,  patience  and  persever- 
ance of  the  individual. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

PLOTTIKQ. 

Roger  O'Hara's  heart  was  in  wild  commotion  as  he 
listened  to  the  above  diabolical  conspiracy.  Daw- 
bawns,  iron  pegs,  hammers,  and  bags  had  vanished 
from  his  mind,  as  if  such  things  had  never  existed. 
A.  matter  had  here  suddenly  started  up,  affecting  not 
only  the  honour,  but  the  very  life,  of  his  foster-sister, 
13  well  as  bis  own,  for  to  the  very  death  he  would 
save  Miss  Norah  from  the  hell- born  machinations  of 
these  villains. 

The  first  eiclamation  of  his  heart,  as  he  saw  them 
depart,  was  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  to  God  that  he 
had  been  so  providentially  detained  in  the  octagon, 
to  be  a  silent  witness  of  their  villany  ;  and  next,  that 
there  was  salficient  time  to  consult  with  the  proper 
persons  as  to  the  best  way  to  frustrate  their  designs. 

He  sat  upon  the  rock-ottoman  for  several  minutes 
to  give  the  conspirators  time  to  get  quite  out  of  his 
way  before  he  left  the  ruin.  Secrecy  on  his  part  he 
felt  to  be  essential  to  the  success  of  svhatever  counter 
plan  he  and  his  friends  should  adopt.  Tom  Gormley, 
the  piper,  was  the  only  man  of  the  four  whom  he 
knew  or  had  ever  seen  before. 

It  was  now  so  dark  and  the  men  had  been  so  long 
gone  that  he  felt  secure  in  stealing  down  from  his 
hiding-place,  and  he  took  his  usual  way  home  with- 
out going  up  to  Killmauham  House.  To  do  so  while 
kiis  present  indignant  feelings  were  boiling  within 
Ki-m  he  knew  would  be  dangerous  to  the  secrecy 
which  v/as  necessary. 

He  had  friends,  staunch  ai^d  wise  friends,  to  whom 
he  mast,  in  the  first  instance,  impart  the  premedi- 
tated crime  he  had  so  unexpectedly  been  made  ac- 
ipainted  with.  There  was  his  brother,  Edward,  and 
Donald  O'Connor,  both  good  men  and  true,  who 
would  risk,  aye,  or  lose,  their  very  lives  in  defence  of 
Norah  MacMahon.  "  They,  with  myself,  are  three. 
There  is  The  MacMahon  himself,  four  ;  Talbot,  five 
the  coachman  six,  and  the  groom  seven.  Next,  I 
think  I'd  open  the  door  for  them  myself,  and  save 
them  the  sovereign,  and  save  the  piper's  character 
ind  conssience,  if  he  has  either." 

These  were  some  of  Roger's  thoughts  as  he  has- 
tened home,  quickening  his  steps  more  from  the  ex- 
citement of  physical  and  indignant  motion  than  be- 
cause it  had  begun  to  rain  again. 

His  brother,  Edward,  was  not  at  home  when  he  ar- 
ived.  He  was  almost  a  daily  visitor  at  his  foster- 
jTOther's,  Donald's,  to  whom  he  was  a  willing  and  ef- 
icient  assistant  in  his  agricultural  pursuits  and  book- 
ceeping.    He  seldom  fuiied,  however,  to  return  home 
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after  dark  ;  but  this  morning  had  been  so  wet  and 
stormy  that  he  remained. 

Roger  had,  therefore,  to  chew  the  bitter  cud  of  im- 
patience and  anxiety  through  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing and  the  whole  night  alone,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
if  sleep  did  not  visit  him  till  near  morning.  He 
went  through  the  whole  interview  upon  the  subject 
with  his  brother  and  Donald  many  times  in  different 
phases,  as  new  ideas  would  strike  him  of  what  they 
would  .suggest  and  what  he  would  reply.  In  his 
own  mind  he  had  laid  out  the  best  plan  for  defence 
— where  every  one  should  be  placed,  what  arms  they 
should  have.  He  made  the  attack  in  the  boldest  and 
most  determined  manner  possible  for  the  burglars, 
and  the  defence  was  as  resolute  and  determined  on 
their  part.  Shots  were  fired,  in  his  mind,  on  both 
sides,  in  great  number  ;  one  of  the  burglars,  at  least, 
was  shot  dead,  he  took  care  of  that ;  it  was  the  fel- 
low with  the  bottle  ;  he  or  his  brother,  or,  perhaps, 
both,  were  wounded,  for  where  would  they  be  but  in 
the  thick  of  it  ?  Or  perhaps  Donald,  for  where  would 
he  be,  too  ''.  He  then  changed  the  tactics,  and  had 
them  all  caged  prisoners  upon  the  piper's  promise  to 
open  the  door  and  let  them  in  quietly.  But  he  re- 
turned to  the  battle,  and  ultimately  fell  asleep  amidst 
the  smoky  and  powder-smitten  triumph  of  having 
hunted  what  they  had  not  killed  of  them  like  red- 
shanks over  the  rocks. 

Poor  Roger  !  These  were  the  first  precious  deter- 
minations of  your  indignant  heart  at  what  you  had 
heard  that  day,  and  it  was  well  for  you,  and  well  for 
all  concerned,  that  you  had  not  witnessed  the  villany 
that  had  so  stirred  your  blood  within  you. 

Soon  after  breakfast  the  nest  morning  Roger  left 
home  for  O'Connor's.  He  knew  his  brother  would 
not  be  home  before  evening,  and  they  would  have  a 
calm — how  he  laughed  at  the  word  while  he  used  it — 
a  calm  discussion  as  to  the  best  steps  to  take  in  the 
matter.  As  he  plodded  along  in  a  meditative  mood, 
the  battle  and  the  attack  and  defence  of  his  waking 
thoughts  the  night  before  gave  way  before  the  more 
precedent  plan  of  preventing  the  thing  altogether. 
"  To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed,"  thought  he, 
"  and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  take  the  piper  up  in 
his  little  bedroom,  so  that  ho  could  not  let  them  in. 
But  I'm  talking  nonsense  ;  didn't  they  say  they'd 
smash  in  the  door  if  the  piper  did  not  let  them  in, 
and  that  would  be  worse;  the  battle  would  then  rage 
in  earnest,  and  The  MacMahon  and  Donald  would 
shoot  them  down  like  dogs.  But  liere  I  am,  and 
we'll  see  what  Donald  and  Edward  will  think  of  it." 

He  had  now  arrived  at  the  office  door  in  the  rere 
of  the  dwelling-house,  but  he  found  ij  locked — there 
was  nobody  there.  He  knew  they  were  somewhere 
about  on  the  farm,  and  at  once  went  in  search  of 
them.  He  soon  saw  them  at  a  distance  in  a  large 
field  they  we^e  preparing  for  oats. 

They  saw  him  coming,  and  at  once  Edward  thought 
it  extraordinary  to  see  his  brother  there,  so  far  from 

j  home  at  that  early  hour  of  the  day. 

I     The  first  thing  that  flashed  across  Edward  was 

j  that  his  father  or  mother  was  ill,  and  he  hastened  to 

'  meet  him. 

I  "  I  hope  all  are  well  at  home,  Roger,' '  he  said,  as 
:  be  cftme  up.    ''  I  eould  set  set  hamA  last  &iaht." 


"  Yes,  all  well,  Ned,  bit  I'm  glad  I  found  you  and 
Donald  together.  I  have  got  something  of  great  im* 
portance  to  tell  you  both." 

"  What — what  V  said  Edward;  "are  they  all  well 
at  lulmauhan  1" 

"All  well;  but  call  Donald,  and  come  back  with  me 
to  the  office —or  stay;  perhaps  we  are  more  private 
out  than  in  the  house,"  and  he  turned  with  his  bro- 
ther, and  they  soon  joined  Donald. 

"  Roger  has  something  very  important  to  tell  us, 
Donald,"  said  Edward. 

"Audit  must  be,  above  everything, private,"  putia 
Roger  at  once. 

"  I  hope  nobody  is  ill,  Roger,"  said  Donald,  ex- 
citedly, thinking  of  the  MacMahons,  of  course. 

"  No — no.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  both  something 
that  will  require  all  your  control  to  listen  to,  and  all 
your  judgment  and  aid  to  circumvent.  Shall  I  tell 
you  here,  or  will  you  come  back  into  the  office?  On  no 
account  should  any  one  but  yourselves  hear  a  w«rd  of 
it,  or  even  suspect  that  there  was  anything  to  hear." 

'"Then  you  could. not  tell  it  in  a  better  spot  thaa 
where  we  stand,  in  the  middle  of  this  big  field,  where 
there  can  be  no  listeners." 

Roger  O'Harathen,  having  told  them  what  brought 
him  into  the  old  tower,  described  the  whole  Scene 
word  for  word,  as  it  occurred,  and  as  our  readers  ar« 
already  acquainted  with. 

It  would  be  impossible  even  to  imagine  the  excite- 
ment and  surprise  which  took  possession  of  his  tw9> 
Usteners  as  Roger  concluded. 

"  Monday  week,  you  say,  Roger  ?"  said  Donald,  as- 
suming a  calmness  that  was  altogether  foreign  to  hi* 
inward  emotion. 

Yes  ;  Monday  week,  that  I  am  positive  o'',  for  I 
counted  the  days,  and  thanked  God  for  the  .;£)ace  of 
time  when  it  was  uttered." 

"And  I  thank  Him  now,"  said  Donald,  looking  up 
to  the  sky  ;  "  prevention  is  bett-er  than  cure." 

"  How  many  will  there  be,  Roger  V 

"  Three,  the  man  they  called  Dan  ,  besides  the 
piper,  who  is  to  lend  a  hand  wh^n  they  get  in." 

"  That  will  be  five.  Now,  let  me  see  how  many 
we  could  have,  if,  unfortunately,  it  comes  to  a  fight. 
There  is  The  MacMahon  himself,  Talbot,  Farran,  the 
grocm,  and  ourselves  ihree,  t.^:.lt'-.  sevcn,"  and  he 
began  to  muse. 

"  Put  in  our  brother  Philip,"  ;aid  Roger,  "  he's  as 
good  a  man  as  any  of  us;  that  will  be  eight  in  all ;  an4 
do  you  know  what  I  was  saying  to  myself  asi  I 
counted  them  upcomiug  along 

"  No  ;  something  plucky,  I'U  swear." 

"  That  I'd  like  to  open  the  door  for  them  myself, 
and  save  the  villains  the  sovereign." 

"  Just  like  you,  Roger,  my  boy.  But  no  ;  we 
must  prevent  them  from  getting  in  if  we  can.  So 
sure  as  they  get  bodily  into  the  house,  so  sure  there 
will  be  more  than  one  corpse.  I  know  The  Mac- 
Mahon well." 

"  A-h,  but  listen  to  me.  They  won't  come  there 
for  nothing  ;  you  may  be  sure  they  will  be  well  paid 
for  it,  and  if  the  piper  doesn't  let  them  in  they'll 
smash  in  with  sledges,  and  then,  indeed,  you  may 
talk  of  corpses." 

"  Boj;er'g  light,  Donald."    said  Edward  :  "  the 
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thing  must  come  to  a  fight  if  we  couldn't  manage  to 
trap  them,  piper  and  all,  when  they're  in  the 
kitchen." 

"  Well,  there's  one  thing  certain,lads,"  said  Donald, 
"  that  we  can  do  nothing  until  we  lay  the  whole  mat- 
ter before  The  MacMahon  himself,  and  have  his  ad- 
vice ;  we  could  not  defend  his  house  and  deal  with 
his  servants  without  his  knowledge  and  sanction,  and 
it  is  better  he  should  hear  the  thing  honestly  and 
above  board  from  Eoger  himself.  Thank  God  again, 
we  have  time  enough.  Eoger,  let  you  find  out  with- 
out a  day's  delay  when  Miss  MacMahon  and  her 
mother  will  go  out  to  drive  next,  and  you  and  I  will 
go  up,  and  you  shall  tell  the  whole  thing  to  The 
MacMahon  yourself.  I  have  only  one  word  more  at 
present,  Roger — on  no  account  breathe  a  syllable 
upon  the  subject,  so  as  that  the  ladies  could  hear  of 
it." 

"  That  caution  was  hardly  necessary,  Donald,"  said 
Eoger.  "  However,  I  can  excuse  your  anxiety,  my 
dear  fellow,"  he  whispered  to  himself  after  he  had 
turned  away. 

He  then  returned  to  Kilmauhan  House,  saw  his 
foster  sister  on  her  way  to  the  octagon,  as  there  was 
no  lading  or  driving  that  day.  Having  spoken  kindly 
to  him,  she  passed  on. 

As  he  passed  through  the  stable-yard  the  groom 
was  standing  at  the  stable-door,  rubbing  a  curb  chain 
between  the  palms  of  his  hands.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  Eoger  was  on  terms  of  the  most  cordial  in- 
timacy with  every  man,  woman,  and  child — for  the 
coachman  had  children — connected  with  The  Mac- 
Mahon establishment,  and  he  turned  up  to  have  a 
chat  with  him. 

"  Preparing  for  the  saddle  horses,  I  see,  Myles,"  he 
eaid. 

"  Why,  then,  not  for  to-day,"  he  replied.  "  The 
MacMahon  and  Miss  Norah  are  going  out  to  ride 
to-morrow  ;  we're  only  going  out  to  exercise  to- 
day." 

"  Tour  horses  are  in  prime  order,  Myles,  both 
saddle  and  harness.  They  have  good  hands  over 
them." 

Roger  was  cunningly  coming  round  the  groom  for 
the  information  he  wanted. 

"  They  have,"  he  replied;  "an'  it's  not  all  out  o'  the 
lashin's  iv  hay  and  oats  they  get,  but  the  regularity 
they  get  it  with,  an'  the  good  beds.  Now,  there 
isn't  a  horse  in  our  stables  but  has  two  stalls  to  him- 
self— one  for  the  day  an'  another  for  the  night.  Now, 
maybe  it's  what  you're  not  up  to  that,  Eoger,  my 
boy." 

"  Well,  indeed,  I  am  not.  I  always  thought  that  a 
horse  that  had  one  good  stall  to  himself  was  very  for- 
tunate." 

"  An'  so  he  is  ;  but  ours  is  twice  as  fortunate,  for 
they  have  two;  an',  signs  on  them,  they  never  have 
a  com  in  their  heels,  an'  never  tremble  on  their  fore- 
legs." 

"  How  is  that,  Myles  ?" 

"  How  is  that  ?  Why,  we  have  them  standing  up 
to  their  fetlocks  in  fine,  dry  turf  mould  all  day  iu  one 
stall,  an'  then  we  put  them  to  bed  in  another  up  to 
their  knees  in  good  sound  oaten  straw — that's  how  it 
is." 

"And  I  see  you  exercising  them  pretty  regularly  ; 
isn't  that  a  good  thing  too,  Myles  '!" 

"The  best ;  but  we  haven't  much  to  do  in  that 
way  just  now,  for  the  quality's  out  a' most  every  day, 
either  one  way  or  th'other,  riding  or  driving.  Now 
The  MacMahon  an'  Miss  Norah  will  be  out  riding  on 
Monday.  I  b'lieve  I  said  to-morrow,  but  I  forgot  it 
was  Sunday  ;  and  the  two  ladies  is  going  to  drive  on 
Tuesday.  They're  going  to  pay  what  they  call  a 
round  of  visits,  an'  we'll  be  out  all  day.  I  like  when 
they  go  a  visiting,  for  I'm  a  footman  that  day,  an' 
mount  the  plush  breeches  an'  white  stockings,  an' 
coat,  an'  tall  hat ;  an'  dam  the  wan  tluger  bi-y,  if  I 
have  a  bad  leg  by  any  means  ;  dii  you  i  ve-r  sei  me 
etannin'  up  inside  the  bar  V 


And  Myles  laughed  at  the  contemplation  of  his 
own  picture. 

Roger  could  afford  to  join  him  in  the  laugh,  for 
he  Lad  found  out  precisely  what  he  wanted  to  know 
without  asking  it." 

"  Indeed  the  horses  do  you  and  them  great 
credit,  Myles,"  he  said  turning  towards  the  house 
and  down  the  steps  into  the  lower  yard  to  the  kitchen. 
Nor  did  he  remain  long  there.  He  took  a  casual  look 
at  the  back  door  as  he  entered,  without  being  observed, 
looked  into  the  little  closet  where  the  piper  slept 
when  he  was  there,  took  a  look  also  at  the  door  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  butler's  room, 
and  satisfied  himself  upon  all  these  points. 

Tom  Gormley  had  been  accurate  about  it.  The 
key  was  in  it  just  as  he  had  described  it.  Truly  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  lock  it  on  the  outside  when 
they  got  into  the  house,  or  for  the  piper  to  do  so 
before  he  let  them  in,  and  so  abut  the  butler  out 
from  being  of  any  assistance.  The  whole  thing  ap- 
peared to  him  now  to  be  a  bona  fide  business  upon 
the  part  of  the  piper  as  far  as  the  conspirators  were 
concerned — but,  oh,  how  mala  fides  as  regarded  The 
MacMahon  ! 

The  cook  would  not  let  him  go  without  a  bit  of 
dinner,  though  he  was  on  the  fidgets  to  be  off.  He 
would  not  have  gone  in  at  all  but  to  take  a  look  at 
the  back  door,  and  the  one  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
to  be  sure  of  everything  when  he  went  back  to  Donald 
and  his  brother.  He  now  hurried  through  the  good 
fare  which  the  cook  had  set  before  him  more  ungra- 
ciously than  he  had  ever  done  in  his  life  before. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Marsden,"  he  said,  standing  up 
to  go  the  moment  he  had  finished,  "  for  going  away 
like  a  beggeniian  the  moment  I  have  finished  my  bit, 
but  I  am  really  in  a  great  hurry ;  indeed,  I  should  not 
have  come  in  at  all.  Good  morning,  and  thank  you." 
And  he  hurried  away. 

"  True  for  you  Roger,  my  fine  fellow,"  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Marsden,  looking  after  him.  "  I  don't  know 
what  brought  you  here  at  all,  an'  you  in  that  humour; 
something  must  have  com^  across  you,  for  I  never 
seen  you  so  cranky  afore." 

It  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  O'Hara  at  that 
moment  what  remarks  Mrs.  Marsden  made,  first,  be- 
cause he  was  out  of  their  hearing,  and  next,  because 
he  had  something  else  to  think  of. 

Setting  his  face  towards  O'Connor's  again,  he  step- 
ped out  83  quickly  as  possible,  hoping  to  catch  his 
brother  there  before  he  left  for  home.  He  failed, 
however,  in  this,  for  about  half  way  he  met  him. 

"  I  was  just  on  my  step,  Edward  to  try  and  catch 
you  and  Donald  together  again.  I  have  ascertained 
that  the  two  ladies  will  be  out  driving  all  day  on 
Tuesday;  they  are  going  to  pay  some  visits,  and 
will  leave  home  early.  Shall  we  go  back  and  tell 
Donald?" 

"  No,  we  need  not.  He  is  terribly  upset.  You  can 
come  over  with  me  in  the  morning,  after  breakfast, 
and  he  and  you  can  settle  about  Tuesday.  Come 
home  with  me  now.  You  must  be  pretty  much 
upset  yourself,  Roger,  with  all  you  saw  and  heard, 
and  with  all  you  walked  since  then.  Come  home,  and 
take  a  good  rest." 

The  brothers  then  turned  towards  home,  and 
talked  the  whole  thing  over  and  over  again  as  they 
went  along,  and  both  agreed  that  they  could  not  de- 
cide on  any  plan  until  Donald  and  The  MacMahon 
had  themselves  discoursed  it. 

They  had  forgotten,  in  their  excitement,  that  the 
next  day  would  be  Sunday,  so  they  judiciously  de- 
ferred their  visit  to  Donald  until  Monday,  and  went 
to  prayers,  and  remained  quiet  all  day. 

On  Monday  morning  Roger  accompanied  his 
brother,  who  started  rather  earlier  than  usual  for 
O'Connor's.  Edward  told  Roger  that  Donald  would 
expect  him.  He  knew  the  indefatigable  energy  that 
would  influence  Miss  MacMahon's  foster  brother  in 
the  slightest  matter  concerning  her;  how  much 
more  so,  then,  in  such  a  serious  case  as  this? 

They  made  no|delay  :  as  the  country  saying  is,  they 
did  not  let  grass  grow  under  their  feet. 

Donald  was  evidently  expecting  them,  for  he  was 
leaning  upon  a  gate  looking  over  the  pathway  by 
which  he  knew  they  must  come. 

The  big  field  which  he  and  Edward  had  been  pre- 
paring for  oats  the  day  before  had  as  totally  left  his 
mind,  for  the  time,  as  the  iron  pegs  and  the  daw-bawns 
had  left  Roger  O'Hara's.  Until  this  matter  was  in 
some  way  provided  for,  he  was  forgetful  of  all  else  in 
the  world. 

When  he  saw  them  turn  the  corner,  pressing  one 
hand  on  the  top  rung  of  the  gate,  he  vaulted  over 
like  a  young  deer,  and  hastened  towards  them. 


"  Well,  Roger,"  he  said,  without  any  other  greet- 
ing, "what  have  you  ascertained?" 

"  J ust  what  we  wish,  Donald.  Both  the  ladies  will 
drive  out  to-morrow;  they  will  leave  home  early,  and 
will  be  about  the  whole  day ;  they  are  going  to  pay 
some  visits,  and  we  can  get  The  MacM*hou  to  our- 
selves." 

"  Eight,  Roger,  right;  a  thousand  thanks.  Edward, 
as  we  shall  not  want  you,  will  you  like  a  glorious 
good  fellow  stop  here,  and  look  after  the  la- 
bourers. It  would  not  be  well,  besides,  to  have  us 
all  about  the  place  together.  But  do  not  be  afraid 
but  you  shall  have  your  share  in  whatever  we  decide 
on." 

"  Of  course,  Donald,  and  you  may  rely  on  my  doing 
all  that  is  necessary  the  same  as  if  you  were  here 
yourself." 

"  Well,  I  shall  be  here,  you  know,  until  early  to- 
morrow. It  will  do  me  good  to  go  about  with  you 
and  see  things  going  on.  Eoger,  I  shall  call  at  Kil- 
mauhan House  to-morrow,  soon  after  I  see  the  car- 
riage drive  away  with  the  ladies.  I  shall  be  on  the 
watch  from  the  Grove  ;  let  you  be  there  before  that, 
and  wait  in  the  kitchen  until  The  MacMahon  sends 
for  you.  Or  stay — it  will  be  better  if  you  are  in  the 
shrubbery,  aud  I  can  let  you  in  through  the  glass 
door  from  the  garden.  We  must  avoid  the  suspicion 
that  sending  for  you  might  create." 

"  'Very  well  ;  I'll  be  in  the  shrubbery  on  the  look- 
out for  you,  and  be  at  the  door  you  mention  when 
you  come  to  let  me.  That's  all  we  can  settle  now, 
and  I'll  leave  you,  Donald.  I  have  been  so  little  at 
home  the  end  of  last  week,  they  may  want  me.  But 
you  may  depend  your  life  on  me." 

"  I  would,  or  twenty  lives  in  the  same  cause, 
Eoger.    God  bless  and  speed  you." 

"  Bannath  lath,"  and  he  left  them.  "  My  poor 
fellow,"  Eoger  added  to  himself,  as  he  turned  away. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  MACMAHON'S  PI-Ly;. 

Eoger  made  the  best  of  his  way  home,  leaving  hi* 
brother  and  Donald  together,  whose  minds,  in  spit* 
of  their  anxiety  about  getting  in  the  oats  while  the 
fine,  dry  weather  lasted,  were  occupied  with  the  one 
absorbing  thought  of  what  was  best  to  be  done;  and, 
although  Donald  was  determined  not  to  settle  upon 
any  plan  whatever  until  after  he  had  seen  The  ^Jac- 
Mahon,'hehad,nevertheless,settledupon  half  a  dozen, 
and  discussed  them  with  his  foster  brother  fur  deci- 
sion as  to  which  was  the  best.  But  no — no— all,  if 
not  absolutely  discarded,  were  kept  in  petto  for 
final  discussion  with  The  MacMahon  on  the  mor- 
row. 

Donald's  first  hope  was  that  the  whole  thing  might 
be  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  ladies  until  it  was 
all  over;  but  Edward  smiled  at  the  aimphcity  of  his 
hope. 

"  No,  Donald,"  he  said;  "the  object  of  the  attack, 
perhaps,  may  be,  but  the  attack  itself  cannot.  I  £m 
as  positive  as  that  I  stand  here,  if  these  fellows  come 
to  the  house,  that  shots  will  be  fired — perhaps  very 
manv — and.  of  course,  she  and  her  mother  wOl  hear 
them,  and  be  alarmed — for  the  time,  at  all  events. 
However  successful  our  defence  may  be,  that  is  the 
most  you  can  expect." 

"  I  wish  I  could  cease  thinking  of  it  until  to-mor- 
row," said  Donald,  with  a  sigh.  "Let  us  talk  of 
something  else,  Ned.  We  can  scarcely  do  anything 
at  the  oats  to-morrow,  Ned,  I  fear." 

"  Why  not,  Donald  ?  Won't  I  be  here  all  dsy  ?" 

"  Ah  !  yes,  to  be  sure — I  hardly  know  what  I  am 
saying.  Well,  Edward,  my  good  fellow,  you  can 
have  the  men  at  it  to-morrow,  please  God.  I  can 
be  with  you  for  a  couple  of  hour.?  before  I  start  for 
Killmauhan — fretting  is  a  b.id  cure  for  anything." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  talk  that  way,  brother 
Donald.  I'll  have  Madden  going  up  and  down  be- 
tween the  ridges  with  his  white  bag  before  him  as 
soon  as  it  is  good  lightin  the  morning,  and  the  har- 
rows and  the  crows  following  bim.  You'll  see  us  all 
at  work,  please  God,  the  moment  you  come  out,  and 
we'll  have  luck  both  ways,  don't  you  fear,  Donald. 
But  don't  you  be  getting  up  early,  for  indeed  you 
are  harassed  and  want  lest." 

'•  Rest  I"  he  repeated  with  a  sigh,  and  then  r>dded. 
"You  are  quite  right.  Edward;  it  can  do  i.ogood  to  sil 
idly  frettinp.  We  will  do  what  we  ought,  ar.u  I'Ut 
ourselves  in  t'lie  hands  of  the  Lord  in  every thiu;^-.  ' 

"  Aud  the  Lord  will  put  us  safe  through  ..W  we 
have  to  do.  when  we  know  we  are  doing  rigl.t.  ;'.'.c 
doing  it  under  His  gaidancc.  .\nd  with  His  bles.*:ng 
there  won't  be  such  a  field  of  or.t;.  ui  the  three  couu- 
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tries  next  harvest  ;  when  it's  cut  and  stooked,  the 
country  '11  be  coming  to  look  at  it;  and  call  me  a  ly- 
ing prophet  if  The  MacMachon  and  Miss  Norah  don't 
ride  over  to  see  it  themselves  every  foot.  Twelve 
acres  of  oats  in  one  field!  who  ever  saw  the  like? 
Not  in  this  province  I  tell  you. — Cheer  up,"  he  added 
lauf(hing.  "  Don't  you  see  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in 
the  whole  of  it,  every  turn,  from  Roger  and  the  daw- 
bawns  to  the  hail  storm  ?  I  do;  and  the  Lord  doesn't 
order  things  for  evil,  but  for  good." 

Thus  spoke  the  honest,  cheery-hearted  young  man. 
Although  by  no  word,  or  hint,  or  look  had  anything 
passed  between  him  and  his  foster  brother  that  could 
so  much  as  suggest  his  affection  for  NorahMacMahon, 
yet  it  was  more  than  suspected — it  was  believed — by 
Edward  O'Hara,  and  not  only  by  him,  but  by  Roger, 
although  a  word  had  never  passed  between  the  bro- 
thers on  the  subject. 

Strange,  the  interest  of  hearts  all  tending  the  same 
way  !  although  the  devotion  of  the  0 'Haras  was 
vastly  different  from  that  of  Donald  O'Connor. 

The  rest  of  that  day  was  spent  by  those  two  young 
men  in  the  oat  field,  as  if  there  was  nothing  upon 
their  minds  but  carting  away  weeds  and  settling  har- 
rows and  harness  for  the  morning's  work.  There 
they  were,  and  the  healthy  glow  upon  Donald's  cheek 
■betrayed  nothing  of  the  emotion  which  was  rioting  in 
his  heart. 

Edward  was  not  to  return  home  until  after  the 
next  day's  work  was  finished,  and  Donald  spent  a 
sleepless  night,  during  which  the  principal  parts  of 
the  battle  Roger  had  already  fuught  were  reproduced 
in  his  mind  nearly  shot  for  shot,  although  Roger  had 
not  gone  over  his  thoughts  with  him  upon  it. 

Notwithstanding  Edward's  hint  to  Donald  about 
cot  getting  up  early,  he  worked  hard  with  him  in 
the  oat  field  for  two  hours  before  breakfast  and  an 
hour  after.  He  then  went  in  without  uttering  a 
word,  and,  casting  off  his  heavy  farming  clothes  and 
clay-covered  high-toe  boots,  he  turned  out  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  so  that  you  could  scarcely  recog- 
nise the  hard-working  "  clod-hopper"  in  that  hand- 
some well-dressed  young  man,  walking  at  a  smart 
pace  along  the  road  towards  Kilmauhan. 

He  arrived  in  the  laurel-grove  in  food  time.  The 
carriage  had  not  yet  come  round  to  the  door— or  else 
it  had  gone.  ''  That  can  hardly  be, "  thought  Donald, 
as  he  cast  his  eyes  down  the  long  avenue,  and  did 
not  see  it.  '■  They  could  hardly  have  started  so  early 
as  to  be  out  of  sight  for  nearly  half  a  mile."  He  took 
out  his  watch.  "  It  is  not  yet  quite  the  time  Roger 
said  they  were  to  leave.  Hush  !  I  think  I  hear  the 
horses'  feet,  and  the  wheels.  Aye,  all  right ;  there  it 
comes."  And  as  he  spoke  the  well-appointed  carriage 
with  its  handsome  pair  of  bays  swept  round,  and 
drew  up  at  the  hall  door.  Presently  the  door  opened, 
and  the  butler  came  down  the  steps  with  an  armful 
■  of  mufljing,  which  the  groom— to-day  a  footman — 
arranged  moat  artistically  for  the  ladies'  comfort. 

Even  at  that  distance  Donald's  heart  beat  high 
when  he  saw  Norah  MacMahon  following  closely  upon 
her  mother,  who  hung  upon  The  MacMahon's  arm.  as 
they  descended  the  steps  towards  the  carriage.  But 
it  was  the  circumstances  under  which  he  exercised 
iiis  surreillanee  that  made  Donald's  heart  beat  so 
\  DOW  ;  but  for  them  he  had  so  schooled  it  to  hopeless- 
ness, that,  as  we  have  seen  on  more  occasions  than 
one,  he  could  meet  her  without  a  quickening  throb. 
But  now,  with  the  threatened  future  before  her,  it 
must  have  been  stone  to  be  still. 

The  MacMahon  never  looked  better  or  to  more  ad- 
vantage. He  always  did  look  well  and  to  advantage 
when  engaged  in  the  polite  attentions  that  ladies 
require,  and  singular  to  say,  never  more  so  than  when 
those  ladies  were  his  own.  He  now  handed  them 
both  into  the  carriage  with  equal  attention,  clapped 
ihe  door,  turned  the  glittering  silver  handle,  took  off 
bis  hat,  and  away  they  drove. 

Donald's  heart  now  doubled  its  pace,  and  he  felt 
it  thumping  against  his  ribs.  He  knew  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  man  he  was  about  to  disturb  by  a  piece 
of  information  that  would  almost  stir  up  the  blood  of 
the  most  undemonstrative.  What,  then,  had  he  to 
expect  from  The  MacMahon,  already  predisposed  to 
the  utmost  again.'st  the  only  man — though  no  name 
had  been  mentioned— upon  whom  this  base  and  cri- 
minal conspiracy  could  be  fixed. 

The  MacMahon,  having  gazed  after  the  carriage, 
with  the  proud  conviction  in  his  heart  that  there 
were  not  two  such  women  in  the  province,  turned, 
and  went  again  into  the  house,  and  the  butler  shut 
the  door. 

Donald  now  hoped  that  Roger,  like  himself,  had 
been  on  the  watch,  though  from  a  different  point ; 
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but.  feeling  little  doubt  of  his  punctuality,  he  walked 
at  once  to  the  hall  door  and  knocked. 

It  was  opened  almost  immediately,  for  Talbot  had 
not  left  the  hall. 

■'  Is  The  MacMahon  in  ?"  said  Donald. 

''  He  is,  Mr.  Donald  ;  will  you  please  to  step  into 
the  parlour,  and  I'll  tell  him  that  you  are  here." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Donald,  stepping  in. 

In  a  very  few  moments  Talbot  returned. 

"  The  MacMahon's  in  the  library,  sir;  and  he  bade 
me  say  he'd  be  happy  to  see  you."  And,  like  an 
aristocratic  butlet,  who  knew  his  business,  he  pre- 
ceded Donald  to  the  library  door,  threw  it  open,  and 
announced  him. 

"  Ah,  Donald  !  welcome.  What  have  you  been 
about  this  week  or  ten  days  past,  that  we  have  not 
seen  you  ?" 

"  I  have  been  very  busy,  sir,  preparing  the  twelve- 
acre  field  for  oats,  and  did  not  like  to  lose  an  hour  of 
this  fine  weather." 

"  Right  boy,  right.  Is  there  anything  that  I  can 
do  for  you  ?  I  suppose  you  have  it  finished,  or  I 
should  not  see  you  here.  The  girls  are  gone  out  to 
drive,  but  you'll  stay  and  lunch  with  me." 

"  No,  sir,  thank  you  ;  I  have  a  communication  of 
great  importance  to  make  to  you.  I  am  glad  the 
ladies  are  not  at  home  ;  indeed  I  watched  that  they 
should  not  be,  and  I  came  up  immediately  1  saw  the 
carriage  drive  away." 

"  Oh  .'—what — what — has  anything  happened  ? 
speak,  Donald,  speak.' 

"  It  is  Roger  O'Hara,  sir,  who  will  inform  you  of 
what  he  has  seen  and  heard.  He  came  to  me,  and 
I  said  you  should  have  it  from  himself  at  once,  and 
not  at  second  hand,  that  there  might  be  no  mistake. 
It  is  a  premeditated  attack  by  night  upon  this  house 
by  burglars." 

"  Can  the  boy  be  dreaming,  Donald— can  the  boy 
be  dreaming,  I  say  ?  An  attack  upon  this  house  ; 
by  whom,  and  for  what  ?  If  it  be  for  robbery  it 
will  be  coming  to  the  goat's  house  for  wool — except 
the  plate  indeed — an  attack  upon  this  house  !" 

"  Ah,  no,  sir  ;  it  is  not  for  robbery,  at  least  not 
robbery  of  that  sort,  but  a  diabolical  conspiracy  to 
carry  away  your  daughter.  But  you  must  hear 
Roger  himself  ;  he  will  tell  you  all.  He  is  here  in 
the  shrubbery.  I  can  let  him  in  through  the  glass 
door  :  secrecy  of  all  knowledge  of  the  matter  is  most 
essential  to  us." 

"  By  all  means,  bring  him  in.  Good  God  !  can 
the  boy  be  in  his  right  senses  ?"  and  The  MacMahon 
strode  through  the  room  with  a  grin  of  fury  upon 
his  face  that  argued  badly  for  those  whom  he  might 
catch  at  it. 

Roger;  like  Donald,  was  true  to  his  time  and  his 
tryst.  Donald  brought  him  into  the  library  and 
shut  the  door. 

"  Well,  Roger,"  said  The  MacMahon,  without  a 
moment's  delay  or  preliminary  observation,  "  what 
is  this  you  have  to  tell  me  ?  Be  accurate  and  truth- 
ful to  a  pin's  point.  I  charge  you  as  on  your 
oath." 

"  As  on  my  oath  before  Heaven,  sir,  I  will  tell 
you  the  truth,"  said  poor  Roger,  almost  trembling, 
although  he  was  a  brave  man,  for  The  MacMahon's 
visage  was  awful  to  behold. 

"  Sit  down  here,  Roger,"  he  said,  kindly,  for  he  saw 
the  young  man  was  in  a  flutter.  Be  calm,  and 
don't  hurry  yourself.  I  cannot  but  be  excited,  but 
it  is  not  with  you,  my  poor  boy.  I'd  place  my  life  in 
your  hands.  Tell  meeverything,  like  an  honest  good 
fellow." 

This  was  a  very  judicious  speech  of  The  Ma-cMahon, 
and  so  reassured  Roger  O'Hara  that  he  was  not  afraid 
to  look  him  in  the  face — which  he  knew  The  Mac- 
Mahon liked — while  he  detailed  to  him,  word  for 
word,  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  in  the  old  ruin. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  of  some  moments  when 
he  had  ceased.  At  last  The  MacMahon  said  calmly, 
"  On  Monday  week  ?  All  I'm  sorry  for  is  that  it  is 
not  to-night — to-night,  Donald.  Not  a  syllable  of 
this  to  mortal  being,  Roger.  ' 

"  Most  certainly  not,  sir;  even  if  you  had  not  cau- 
tioned me  ;  depend  upon  it." 

"  Well,  Roger,"  said  The  MacMahon  most  warmly, 
"  I  am  heartily  obliged  to  you  for  your  promptitude 
and  tact  in  this  business.  I  will  not  detain  you 
longer  now,  and  when  I  have  decided  upon  what 
course  I  shall  adopt,  you  shall  know  it,  and  depend 
upon  it,  you  shall  not  be  denied  your  choice  part 
in  the  defence." 

Donald  then  let  Roger  out  at  the  glass  door,  and 
returned  to  the  library. 

Xka  MaoMahoa'^raa  Btill  pacing  the  room  in  silent 
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agitation,  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  the  back  of 
his  head. 

"  Well,  Donald,"  he  said,  when  he  had  shut  tht 
door,  "  I  suppose  you  have  thought  this  extraordinary 
business  over  maturely,  and  have  formed  some  plan 
in  your  mind  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done.  Don't 
be  biassed  by  what  you  think  will  be  my  opinion,  but 
speak  your  own  mind  candidly  and  freely." 

"  I  shall  do  that,  my  dear  sir,  you  my  rely  upon  it. 
Yes,  there  is  no  phase  in  which  it  is  possible  the  thing 
could  come  off  that  I  have  not  thought  it  over." 

"  Well,  your  opinion — your  opinion.  I  shall  not 
interrupt  you  again  until  you  have  finished — and 
then  you  shall  have  mine." 

"  I  think,  sir,  that  taking  it  into  consideration  that 
there  are  ladies  in  question,  it  would  be  better,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  it  altogether. " 

"  As  how  pray  ?  But  I  beg  your  pardon,  Donald,  I 
said  I  would  not  interrupt  you  ;  go  on  !" 

"  I  can  see  the  possibility  of  preventing  it  alto- 
gether through  the  piper.  It  is  only  to  see  him,  in 
sufficient  time,  and  tell  him — without  teljmg  him 
how — that  you  are  aware  of  the  whole  thmg,  and 
that  you  have  taken  such  measures  to  defeat  them 
that  you  will  not  even  shut  the  back  door  ;  that  you 
are  only  anxious  to  meet  them  in  deadly  conflict,  to 
tell  him  he  had  better  inform  his  co-conspirators  of 
all  this,  and  you  may  believe  me  they  will  not  venture 
to  make  their  appearance.  That  is  my  first  plan  !" 

"  And  what  is  your  next  ?    Go  on." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir  ;  there  can  be  no  necessity  fof 
saying  what  my  next  plan  would  be  until  I  hear  your 
opinion  upon  the  one  I  have  just  stated." 

"  Then  I  reject  it  in  toto,  Donald,  in  toto.  Let 
them  come  by  all  means.  What  is  your  plan  in  that 
case,  Donald,  my  boy,  for  that's  the  case  that  shall 
occur,  if  I  am  not  set  at  nought  by  you  and  your 
friends — set  at  nought,  mind,  Donald?" 

There  was  almost  a  threatening  tone  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  The  MacMahon  repeated  the  lai^ Words, 
which  Donald's  quick  intelligence  felt  in  m6re  ways 
than  one. 

"No,  sir.  The  MacMahon  can  never  be  set  at  va- 
riance by  his  friends,  and  let  his  enemies  take  care 
how  they  venture  to  do  so.  Our  plan  in  that  case — 
for,  of  course,  the  two  O'Haras  have  talked  the 
matter  over  with  me — is  this  :  We  can  muster  eight 
good  men  and  true,  for  the  O'Haras  have  a  younger 
brother,  who  is  by  no  means  a  boy." 

And  Donald  counted  them  up. 

"  Right,  right.  Now  you  are  talking  sens<*^  eiy 
friend,  and  it  comes  more  naturally  from  you.  Go 
on." 

"  Well,  if  the  confederates,  who  will  muster  bu< 
five  at  most,  and  probably  only  four,  come  to  the  back- 
door, and  that  the  piper  lets  them  in,  you,  sir,  with 
Talbot,  the  butler,  and  Philip  O'Hara,  can 
be  in  the  inside  hall,  at  the  end  of  the 
long  corridor  from  the  kitchen,  should  they  get 
so  far,  but  they  shan't.  I  will  be  on  the  watch  from 
the  stable  with  four  men,  from  where  we  can  not 
only  hear  but  see  them  passing  down  the  six  steps 
from  the  upper  yard  to  the  back  door,  and  we  five — 
the  coachman,  groom,  the  other  two  O'Haras,  and 
myself — will  sally  forth  upon  them  before  they  get 
into  the  scullery,  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  they'll 
be  caught  in  a  pretty  trap  between  us.  That  is  my 
other  plan,  sir." 

"  And  a  right  good  one.  W.e  must  be  all  armed 
to  the  teeth,  of  course." 

"  Then  the  matter  must  lie  quiet  until  the  day 
arrives.  In  the  meantime,  I  will  prepare  whatever 
firearms  I  have.  We  have  a  couple  of  double  guns 
and  a  couple  of  brace  of  pistols.  I  suppose  you  can 
bring  some  yourself  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  can  arm  my  own  party  outside.  I  had 
better  bring  my  own  double  gun  over  some  day  in 
the  week,  as  if  I  was  out  shooting,  and  leave  it  here. 
The  pistols,  of  which  I  can  procure  two  cases,  I  can 
bring  with  me.  It  will  be  desirable  that  Roger 
should  come  here  during  the  day  in  question,  and  I 
can  bring  Edward  and  Philip  with  me  after  dark, 
quite  time  enough." 

"  Yes,  fix  upon  an  hour,  and  I  will  desire  Talbot 
to  let  you  in  without  knocking.  None  of 
even  the  men  servants  should  know  a  word  of  it  un- 
til late  in  the  evening  of  the  night,  and  the  women 
should  know  nothing  of  it  at  all.  When  you  and  tha 
two  O'Haras  come — Roger  will  be  here,  you  know- 
come  into  the  library  and  lock  the  door  inside,  for 
Norah  sometimes  comes  here  for  a  book,  and  don't 
speak.  But  let  me  see  you  the  Saturday  before, 
that  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  that  all  is  ri^ht  on  ouj 
part.   Of  course,  altliovgh^bii jiifijQ -Sfts notmggj 
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tioued,  you  must  be  aware  from  whom  this  vile  con- 
epiracy  emanates  ?" 

■'  Perfectly  ;  it  was  self-evident  from  the  conver- 
sation amongst  the  men  in  the  ruin." 

"Well,  we  shall  see  who  comes  o£F  second  best  in 
the  business.  Come  into  the  parlour  now,  Donald, 
end  have  some  luncheon  with  me.  I'm  soiTy  the 
girls  are  not  here  to  join  us." 

"  Pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  am  not  sorry.  I 
could  hardly  have  found  an  opportunity,  if  they  had 
been  in  the  hour's,  of  making  the  important  commu- 
nication which  I  have,  at  legist  without  their  ques- 
tioning you  as  to  our  beinp;  bo  long  together.  But 
excuse  me  from  remaining  for  iun';h.  I  left  some 
very  urgent  bu8ine.ss  at  home — that  i"!,  out-door  busi- 
ness— and  I  must  get  Viack  as  fast  as  possible.  Should 
anything  further  transpire  or  seem  necessary,  I  shall 
see  you  at  once  ;  but  under  any  circumstances  I  shall 
see  you  on  the  Sr'turday  before  the  Monday  night." 

"  Good-bye,  tL<?ii,  Donald,  since  you  will  not  stop. 
I  shall,  of  course,  be  as  silent  as  the  grave  as  to  this 
business.    God  bless  you,"  and  ho  held  out  his  hand. 

Donald  bade  him  farewell,  and  hastened  back  to 
where  he  had  left  Edward  overseeing  the  sowing  of 
the  oats. 

Donald  felt  at  once  from  the  moment  The  Mac- 
Mabonhad  made  use  of  the  words  "  set  at  nought" 
that  any  preventive  measure  through  the  piper 
would  not  be  listened  to,  and  he  knew  that  of  his  own 
self  he  could  do  no  such  thing.  Under  any  circum- 
stances proper  preparations  should  be  made.  He 
could  not  take  it  for  granted  that  his  plan  of  striking 
terror  into  the  burglars  to  deter  them  from  the  at- 
tack altogether  would  succeed.  He  had  failed  in  it 
as  he  feared  he  woiild,  and  he  had  then  suggested  the 
next  best  plan,  which  we  have  seen  was  more  to  The 
MacMahon"s  mind.  But  even  in  this  second  plan  he 
had  observed  a  mental  reservation,  which  he  hoped 
would,  at  least,  prevent  death  certainly  to  some  of  the 
burglars,  and  possibly  to  some  of  the  male  members 
of  the  house,  for  he  put  very  little  faith  in  what  the 
villains  had  said  about  the  young  master  not  allow- 
ing any  bloodshed,  In  the  excitement  of  the  battle, 
with,  perhaps,  one  or  more  of  their  comrades  shot  or 
wounded,  how  could  he  suppose  they  would  obey 
orders  so  avoid  bloodshed  ?  No  burglar  ever  loaded 
his  pistols  with  powder  only.     Perhaps,  however, 

would  do  it  to  a  certain  extent. 

In  the  meantime  matters  were  to  be  quiet. 
Donald  and  the  foster-brothers  were  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out,  and  report  what  they  might  hear  or  see  to 
to  The  MacMahon. 

The  MacMahon  himself,  quietly,  when  there  was  no 
Interruption  from  the  servants  or  from  the  girls, 
engaged  himself  looking  over  his  guns  and  pistols  and 
putting  them  in  good  and  sure  order.  Indeed  they 
wanted  little  in  that  respect  as  he  was  in  the  habit, 
as  much  from  his  tidiness  as  of  a  matter  of  precaution, 
of  keeping  them  at  all  times  clean  end  dry.  But 
they  are  not  wanted  yet. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


A  Japan  paper  mentions  another  marked  instance 
of  the  progress  of  imitations  of  Western  manufac- 
tur.-jj  in  Japan.  Earthenware  insulators  for  the  te- 
legrs.ph  are  now  made  there,  and  are  both  cheaper 
ftad  bfjtter  than  those  imported  from  Europe. 

The  Peoplf  of  Alsace  and  Lorraixe.— The  first 
day  of  the  sale  of  articles  at  the  Cercle  des  Beauz 
Arts,  for  the  people  of  Alsace  aud  Lorraine  produced 
25,OOOfr.  The  smallest  articles  brought  high  prices, 
and  the  autographs  and  books  went  remarkably  dear. 

A  Long  Voyage  in  Boats. — The  captain  and  crew 
of  the  ship  John  Elliott  have  arrived  at  Calcutta,  the 
Teseel  having  been  burned  at  sea,  east  of  the  Cape. 
The  crew  took  to  the  boats,  after  sailing  1,'}00  miles, 
landed  atTamatave,  in  the  island  of  Madagascar. 

Raphael's  Violin  Plater. — /Vanrai's  says  that 
several  journals  have  slated  that  the  celebrated 
"Violin  Player,"  by  Kaphael,  has  been  lo-it,  but  the 
fact  is  that  it  has  never  left  Rome,  though  the  public 
are  not  allowed  to  see  it.  It  is  reported  that  it  will 
ere  long  be  sold  along  with  a  few  paintings  forming 
the  collection  of  the  Sciarra  Palace. 

The  Labour  Markkt  in  Victoria. — The  building 
trades  are  in  full  work,  and  good  tradesmen  are 
wanted.  The  men  demand  an  increase  of  wages  for 
work  done  out  of  town.  As  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  many  domestic  servants  take  a  holiday,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  employers  have  to  submit  to  a 
good  deal  of  inconvenience  during  the  holiday  season. 
Wages  for  farming  men  are  likely  to  go  higheV  during 
fche  present  season.  Labouring  men  are  in  consider- 
»ble  demand. 


THE  STOLEN  WILL  ; 

OR,  NINETY  DAYS'  GRACE. 


"  Well,  mother,  the  ninety  days  are  nearly  up,  and 
no  signs  of  the  lost  will  being  found.  I  suppose, 
however,  you  know  that,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  you  will  have  to  vacate,  should  it  act  be  forth- 
coming." 

And  Cora  Clyde  rose  from  her  blue  satin  chair,  and 
stood  before  the  elegant  mirror,  admiringly  survey- 
ing her  queenly  figure. 

"  I  suppose,  though,"  she  added,  twisting  a  loose 
ringlet  over  her  jewelled  finger,  "  that  I  might  let  you 
have  an  upper  room  ;  but,  of  course,  you  couldn't 
expect  to  remain  here  and  keep  the  same  suit  you 
and  father  used  to  occupy,  for  I  have  already  pro- 
mised them  to  Mother  Clyde.  I  know  EUiston  would 
never  be  satisfied  to  have  his  mother  occupy  anything 
but  the  very  best  ;  and  as  everything  is,  or  will  be, 
mine,-  why  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  as  I  please." 

And  the  spoiled  beauty  resumed  her  seat,  and 
placed  her  feet  upon  the  silken  hassock,  preparatory 
to  perusing  the  latest  novel. 

"Cora,"  said  alow,  sweet  voice,  "you  wouldn't 
turn  your  old  mother  out  of  doors,  even  though  the 
will  was  never  found — would  you,  child  V 

And  the  sp^aker,  an  elderly,  pale,  sweet-faced  wo- 
man, covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"  Why,  I  don't  see  that  it  would  be  doing  yon 
any  particular  harm,  for  by  the  old  will  you  will 
have  five  thousand  a  year,  which,  I  should  think,  you 
might  manage,  with  economy,  to  get  on  with.  I  am 
sure  you  might  make  yourself  very  comfortable  in  a 
hotel,  if  you  had  only  a  mind  to  try,"  retorted  the 
heartless  girl. 

"  But,  oh,  Cora,  think  well  what  you  are  doing, 
ere  you  sentence  your  old  mother  to  give  up  her 
home,  and  end  her  days  among  strangers.  'Think 
what  it  will  cost  her  to  see  others  occupying  and  en- 
joying what,  by  every  legal  and  moral  right,  belongs 
to  her.  And,  Cora,"  she  added,  after  a  short  pause, 
"  we  all  know  that  your  father  made  a  new  will,  a 
few  hours  previous  to  the  attack  which  terminated 
his  existence,  which  gave  me  the  bulk  of  his  fortime, 
together  with  his  house  aud  furniture." 

Cora  was  the  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan, 
and,  like  most  only  children,  her  every  whim  was 
gratified,  aud  every  caprice  looked  on  with  loving  for- 
bearance by  her  loving  parents,  who  were  justly 
proud  of  their  daughter's  beauty.  The  reeult  of  this 
mistaken  course  of  nurture  might  easily  be  foreseen. 
The  young  lady  became,  like  most  spoilt  children, 
petulant,  self-wiUed,  and  vain;  and  while  her  foolish 
parents  fondly  hoped  that  their  daughter  might 
make  a  match  suitable  to  her  station,  she  had  fallen 
violently  in  love  with  a  poor  but  handsome  young 
lawyer's  clerk,  named  Elliston  Clyde,  whom  she  had 
met  at  the  oflRce  of  her  father's  solicitor,  Mr.  Beards- 
ley.  James  Jordan  was  immensely  rich,  and  bad,  a 
short  time  before  our  narrative  begins,  deposited  his 
will,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  his  daughter, 
at  Beardsley's  office.  Of  this  cu-cumstance  Mr.  Clyde 
was  perfectly  aware.  The  town  was  electrified  one 
morning  by  the  announcement  that  Cora  Jordan  had 
married  a  penniless  lawyer's  clerk.  The  disappoint- 
ment of  her  parents,  who  had  known  nothing  of 
their  daughter's  engagement,  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  Elliston  Clyde  !"  ejaculated  the 
broken-hearted  old  people  in  one  breath.  "  ^^^ly, 
he  is  the  young  man  in  Beardsley's  office,  and  he  isn't 
worth  a  penny  in  the  world,  and  the  rascal  thinks 
to  finger  my  purse  strings.  But,  by  Jove;  I'll  tie 
them  so  tight  that  it  will  take  more  strength  than  he 
has  got  iu  the  ends  of  his  fingers  to  loosen  tliem," 
exclaimed  the  enraged  millionaire. 

And  forthwith  he  sent  for  Mr.  Beardsley  and  al- 
tered his  will,  leaving  everything  to  his  wife,  save  an 
annuity  of  two  thousand  to  his  daughter. 

"  And  now,  Molly,"  he  had  said,  putting  his  arm 
lovingly  around  his  wife — "  now,  Molly,  I  think  my 
work  is  nearly  done.  I've  left  it  all  to  you — you  good 
old  darling  ! — for  you  will  survive  me  many  a  year, 
an<3  " 

"  Now,  don't,  Jimmy,"  interrupted  the  loving  wifei. 


brushing  away  a  tear  that  would  come  in  spite  of  her 
— "  now  don't  talk  of  dying,"  she  murmured. 

And  her  head  fell  upon  her  husband's  breast, 
and  nestled  there  as  it  had  done  in  its  youth  and 
beauty.  The  throes  of  that  old  heart  were  slower 
than  iu  its  youth,  but  it  had  never  beat  with  a  more 
impassioned  love  for  the  gentle,  loving  being  at  his 
side  than  at  the  present  moment. 

"  But  I  was  going  to  say,  Molly,"  he  said,  after  a 
short  pause — "  I  was  going  t  j  say  that  when  you  have 
done  with  it,  if  you  thiuk  the  young  ones  worthy, 
why  you  might  let  them  enjoy  it." 

Aud  tende'ly  caressing  her  who  had  been  to  him 
the  greatest  blessing  God  ever  bestowed  upon  man, 
the  sad  old  millionaire  took  his  hat  and  strolled  away 
down  town. 

A  few  hours  later,  and  he  wae  carried  home  insen- 
sible,  having  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  in  the 
office  of  a  friend.  He  never  rallied,  but  li\  ed  several 
days  in  an  unconscious  state,  when  death  reheved 
him. 

The  funeral  was  over,  and  the  relatives  had  as- 
sembled to  the  reading  of  the  will.  Conspicuous 
amongst  the  uum'oer  were  Elliston  Clyde  and  his 
wife  ;  the  latter  usurping  the  entire  contiol  of 
affairs. 

■'  Strange,  the, lawyer  doesn't  come  ;  half  an  hour 
already  pa^t  the  time,  and  he's  always  so  punctual,  ' 
said  Madame  Cora  to  her  husband. 

Elliston  Clyde  coloured  slightly,  and  made  some 
indifferent  response. 

An  hour  passed,  and  the  legal  gentleman  made  his 
appearance,  pale  and  trembling.  After  holding  a 
short  consultation  with  Mrs.  Jordan,  during  which 
that  lady  was  visibly  affected,  he  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  laying  a  somewhat  discoloured  legal  document 
upon  the  centre  table,  and  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow,  said  : 

'•  Friends,  I  am  called  upon  to  perform  a  very 
solemn  duty — that  of  reading  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  the  honoured  aud  beloved  deceased  gentle- 
man, James  Jordan,  Esq.,  and  I  am  pained  beyoiid 
expression  to  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that, 
although  on  the  very  morning,  and  only  a  few  hours 
previous  to  the  sudden  attack  with  which  he  was 
seized,  and  which  terminated  the  life  of  that  worthy 
gentleman,  I  was  called  upon  to  draw  up  the  docu- 
ment which  left  to  his  beloved  wife,  Mary,  his  en« 
tire  fortune,  when  we  except  a  few  small  legacies,  to 
gether  with  a  small  annuity  to  Mrs.  Elliston  Clyde, 
I  say  truly,  I  am  pained  and  horrified  to  confess  that, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  placed  the  new  and 
late  will  in  the  same  receptacle  which  contained  the 
first  and  only  other  will  ever  made  by  the  deceased, 
when  I  unlocked  that  receptacle,  the  new  will  was 
graree,  having  been,  I  am  confident,  feloniously  ab- 
stntcted  therefrom.  And  so  I  a  m  obhged  to  appear 
before  you  with  the  will  bearing  date  two  years 
back.  But  I  will  first  enjoin  it  upon  you  ail  that  the 
law  in  such  cases  gives  ninety  days'  grace  ;  so,  if  it 
be  found  within  that  period,  or  even  at  the  last  se- 
cond of  the  last  expiring  minute,  then  it  holds  good. 
But  should  it  be  produced  one  minute  later,  it  is  null 
and  void.  I  will  also  add,  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned, that  until  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  time, 
or  until  the  will  be  found,  the  widow  of  deceased  has 
full  and  entire  charge  of  her  household,  the  same  as 
though  her  husband  were  living." 

Then,  having  finished  his  reniarks,  the  legal  gentle- 
man proceeded  to  read  the  wiU  then  in  his  possession, 
and  which,  as  the  reader  already  knov>  s,  gave  the 
bulk  of  the  fortune  to  Mrs.  Elliston  Clyde. 

Mrs.  Jordan  invited  Cora  and  her  husband  to  make 
the  house  their  home  during  the  prescribed  interval, 
which  invitation  was,  of  course,  piomptly  accepted; 
and  but  few  days  had  passed  when,  one  morning,  a 
carnage  drove  up  to  the  Jordan^mansion,  and,  to  the 
intense  displeasure  of  the  former  lady,  landed  Mrs. 
Elliston  Clyde,  senior,  with  innumerable  trunks  and 
boxes,  on  the  sidewalk. 

Mrs.  Clyde,  senior,  soon  made  herself  quite  at 
home  ;  and  it  was  apparent  to  Mrs.  Jordan  that  she 
had  been  expected  by  her  son  and  wife,  and  also  that 
she  Lad  come  to  stay. 

Aud  at  the  opening  of  our  story,  it  only  lacked 
three  days  of  the  allotted  uinety,  and  as  we  have 
already  stated,  the  will  had  not  been  found  ;  and  now 
Mrs.  Jordan  herself,  who  had  felt  confident  that  it 
would  turn  up,  had  nearly  abandoned  the  hope. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  grace,  and  Beardsley,  who 
had  for  the  twentieth  time  caused  every  conceivable 
place  in  his  office  to  be  searched,  had  now  seated  him- 
elf  ia  despair  and  abandoned  the  hunt ;  and  at- 
^.  welve  o'cl<>ck  that  night  Cora  Clyde  would  be  mis». 
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vress  of  the  Jordan  mansion,  unless,  perchance,  luck 
should,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  favour  them. 

"  I  will — I  declare  I  will  succeed  !"  and  Beardsley 
brought  his  fist  down  upon  his  desk,  with  force 
enough  to  make  every  window-pane  in  the  building 
tremble.  "I  know — I  can  now  see  through  it  all," 
he  murmured.  "  I  wonder  I  never  suspected  him 
before  ;  but  then  what's  the  use' '  he  added,  stand- 
ing with  hat  in  hand — "what's  the  use  of  imparting 
mj  suspicions  to  Mrs.  Jordan  ?  Only  annoy  her,  and 
— well,  I'll  go  anyway — it  can  do  no  harm  to  search 
the  house — though,  of  course,  it's  been  destroyed, 
whoever  has  taken  it." 

And  the  man  of  law  found  himself  hastening  to- 
wards that  lady's  residence,  with  something  akin  to 
hope  in  his  breast. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mrs.  Jordan,"  he  said,  af- 
ter hiving  been  ushered  into  the  lady's  presence, 
'■  I  firmly  believe  your  son-in-law  to  be  the  thief — 
anil  if  so,  the  reasonable  supposition  would  be  that 
he  had  destroyed  it.  But,  somehow,  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  it  is  in  this  house  ;  and  I  expect  an  ofBcer 
here  every  moment,  with  a  warrant  to  search  that 
gentleman's  trunks." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Clydes  were  very  in- 
dignant when  the  official  above  referred  to  made  his 
appearance,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  Ellis- 
on's trunks  for  his  inspection. 

"  Mot,"  said  the  accused,  "  that  I  fear  to  be  found 
guilty,  but  the  indignity,  the  insult,  is  too  much  to 
be  borne  calmly.  However,  here  are  the  keys  ;  pro- 
cefld  with  your  investigations  at  once." 

The  officer,  accompanipd  by  Beardsley  and  Mrs. 
Jordan,  repaired  to  the  elegant  suit  of  rooms  occu- 
pied isy  Elliston  Clyde  and  his  wife.  Tbe  lawyer  had 
been  parti&ilr  disarmed  of  his  suspicions  by  the  man- 
ner of  the  accused,  who  exhibited  no  signs  of  guilt, 
but  only  of  indignation. 

"  Cora,"  said  Elliston  Clyde  to  his  wife  after  the 
official  party  had  left  the  library  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  their  plans,  "  I  know  what  they  will  find, 
which  will  cause  me  a  little  embarrassment,  but  can- 
not harm  me  particularly.  But,"  he  added,  "  I  shall 
say  that  I  did  it  by  your  request,  which  surely  you 
had  a  right  to  ask." 

"But  what  is  it,  Elliston?"  she  asked,  turning 
ehghtly  pale. 

"  oh,  nothing  ;  only  after  you  had  promised  to 
marry  me,  and  had  told  me  how  how  your  father's 
will  had  been  made  in  your  favour,  and  that  Beards- 
ley had  the  document  in  his  possession,  I  thought 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  making  a  copy  of  it,  in 
case  I  could  find  it,  and  with  little  difficulty  I  suc- 
ceeded. The  lawyer  was  always  very  careless  with  his 
keys,  and  so  one  day,  after  he  had  gone  home,  J  dis- 
covered he  had  left  them  on  his  desk.  Well,  it  was 
but  the  work  of  an  instant  to  find  the  one  belonging 
to  the  drawer,  where  I  knew  he  kept  some  private 
papers,  and  I  rightly  presumed  that  your  father's 
will  might  there  be  found,  which  after  getting  pos- 
session of,  I  copied." 

"Oh,  Elliston  !  I  am  so  sorry  " 

But  just  then  Elliston  Clyde  felt  a  hand  laid  hea- 
vily  upon  his  arm,  and  turning  his  head  he  met  the 
stern  gaze  of  the  officer,  who  said,  in  a  sonorous 
voice: 

"  Elliston  Clyde,  I  arrest  you  for  the  theft  of  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  the  late  James  Jordan, 
Esq. "  at  the  same  time  holding  in  his  hand  the  stolen 
Will. 

"  It  is  a  lie  I"  shrieked  the  enraged  thief.  "  Look 
at  the  document  you  hold,  sir,"  he  said,  "  and  you 
will  find  it  to  be  but  a  copy  of  the  will  made  by  James 
Jordan,  Esq.,  bearing  date  two  years  back." 

"  Not  so  last,"  returned  the  officer,  unfolding  the 
papers,  and  spreading  them  upon  the  table.  "  Look 
for  yourself,  sir." 

Elliscon  Clyde  gave  one  glance  in  the  direction,  and 
turned  ghastly  pale,  and  sunk  half  fainting  into  the 
chair  from  which  he  had  risen  at  the  moment  of  his 
wrest. 

"  It's  no  use,  sir,"  said  the  officer  ;  "  get  your  hat 
and  go  with  rae." 

Jlrs.  Jordan  proffered  her  carriage,  and  Elliston 
Clyde  was  torn  from  his  weeping  and  half  frantic 
young  wife,  accompanied  by  the  lawyer  who  preferred 
the  complaint  against  him,  and  the  officer  who  ef- 
fected the  aiTest. 

The  trial  was  brought  on  withiu  a  few  days,  when 
the  accused,  by  advice  of  his  counsel,  pleaded  gudty, 
which  served  zo  lessen  the  severity  of  his  punishment, 
aud  he  was  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  one  year  and 
8  a  months. 

Beardsley  had  dispensed  With  Elliston  Cljds's  ser-  ' 


vices  at  the  time  of  that  gentleman's  marriage  with 
James  Jordan's  daughter,  and  did  not  know  that  the 
accused  had  ever  entevfed  his  office  after  his  return 
from  his  wedding  trip.  But  therein  he  had  been  mis- 
taken ;  for,  according  to  the  prisoner's  statement,  he 
had  effected  an  entrance  on  the  day  of  the  funeral, 
when  the  lawyer  was  paying  the  last  sad  duties  tolas 
deceased  friend,  and  abstracted  the  document,  which 
he  had  not  destroyed  at  the  moment,  wishing  to  pe- 
ruse it  more  carefully  than  his  limited  time  gave,  and 
so  had  taken  it  to  his  hotel,  and  placed  it  with  the 
eopy  of  the  old  will  which  he  had  previovisly  made' 
And  when  he  had,  with  his  wife,  been  summoued  to 
be  present  at  the  reading,  and  before  his  baggage  had 
been  removed  to  Mrs.  Jordan's,  he  had  not,  as  he 
thought  destroyed  it,  but,  in  its  stead,  had  taken  the 
copy  of  the  previous  document.  Hence  his  convic- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Jordan  did  not  abandon  her  child  in  her  grief, 
but  caressed  and  petted  her  as  of  old,  and  wept  wi'h 
her  ;  and  when  Elliston's  term  of  imprisonment  had 
expired,  Mrs.  Jordan  went  and  brought  him  back. 
She  had  visited  him  several  times  during  his  incar- 
ceration, and  was  convinced  of  his  true  penitence. 

"  You  are  my  children,"  she  had  said,  the  first 
night  after  the  return  of  the  convict,  "  and  I  shall 
take  good  care  of  you,  provided  you  bold  yourselves 
subject  to  my  advice." 

She  had  also  provided  a  pleasant  home  for  Mrs. 
Ellistt-'U  Clyde,  senior,  with  a  suitable  allowance,  to 
render  that  lady  independent. 

Several  years  have  passed  and  Mrs.  Jordan  still 
lives  to  enjoy  her  elegant  home,  though  her  hair  is 
perfectly  white  r.iid  her  step  a  little  unsteady.  She 
has  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  her  children,  for 
they  are  perfectly  devoted  to  her,  and  it  is  wEispered 
that  Beardsley's  private  drawer  contains  another 
legal  document,  bearing  a  date  some  years  later  than 
the  one  abstracted  therefrom,  and  which  bears  the 
signature  of — 

"Mart,  wife  of  James  Jordan,  Esq.,  deceased." 

This  will  leaves  all  the  old  lady's  property  to  ElUs- 
ton  Clyde  and  wife. 


During  the  last  year  seventy  national  banks  were 
organised  in  the  United  States,  with  an  authorised 
capital  of  6,745,000  dollars." 

Mr.  Theodore  Martin  has,  it  is  said,  already  made 
good  progress  wit'i  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Life  of 
the  Prince  Consort,"  and  its  early  pubb'oation  is  looked 
for.  A  very  attractive  feature  in  this  volume  will  be 
its  illustrations,  which  will  comprise  several  etchings 
executed  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

A  Parisian  Tragedy.— The  body  of  Emily 
Maraune,  eleven  years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  a 
fumcste  in  the  Rue  de  Fouarre,  who  left  home  on  the 
23rd  ult.,  with  900f.  belonging  to  her  father,  has 
been  found  in  the  Seine.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  a  youth  of  bad  character,  ag.:d  17,  named 
Eugene  Henry,  with  whom  she  had  formed  an 
acquaintance,  induced  her  to  steal  the  money.  She 
gave  it  up  to  him  with  the  exception  of  a  few  silver 
pieces.  Being  afraid  to  r  eturn  home  she  passed  the 
night  in  the  public  latrines.  The  next  evening,  meet- 
ing him  near  the  river,  she  told  him  she  could  not 
remain  in  Paris,  but  intended  going  to  a  distance, 
and  asked  him  to  return  the  money.  He  shook  some 
coins  out  of  his  hankerchief,  and  on  her  stooping  to 
pick  them  up  he  slipped  a  noose  round  her  neck, 
strangled  her,  and  threw  her  body  into  the  river.  On 
being  arrested  he  attempted  suicide. 

Horrible  Story. — A  despatch  from  Troy,  New 
York,  says  :— A  most  hoirible  story  is  current  here 
of  a  singular  and  barbarouB  murder.  Recently  a  car- 
penter named  Elias  Williams  began  the  erection  of  a 
Wooden  frame  house  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  in  a  wild 
and  unfrequent  d  district,  about  sixteen  miles  north 
of  Wellstown,  Hamilton  county.  He  hired  Geoi'ge 
Smith  to  assist  him  in  the  work  of  construction. 
One  day,  after  they  had  drank  many  times  from  a  jug  I 
of  liquor,  the  two  men  began  desperately  to  quari'el, 
and  finally  were  involved  in  a  deadly  fight.  Williams 
in  the  course  of  the  struggle  threw  Smith  over  a 
wooden  saw  horse,  and  vs-ith  a  hand-saw  which  he  all 
the  time  held  in  his  hand,  sawed  off  the  head  o£  his 
antagonist,  severing  it  entirely  from  the  body.  His  | 
rage  cooling,  remorse  came  after  it,  and  he  followed 
his  victim  into  the  dim  land  of  retribution  by  cutting 
the  gi-eat  vein  of  his  own  throat  with  the  saw,  falling 
a  corpse  beside  the  remains  of  Smith.  A  lad  named 
Grant  witnessed  the  awful  tragedy  and  conveyed  the 
news  two  miles  to  the  people  who  reside  nearest  the 
Scene  of  the  crime.  Williams  was  a  married  man,  and 
Smith  a  bachelor. 


CONFESSION'  OF  FOURTEEN  MURDERS  BY 
A  MANCHESTER  MAN. 
The  following  horrible  story  is  published  in  the 
Toronto  Weelly  Globe  of  the  27th  November,  having 
been  furnished  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  Y<yrk 
Tines  : — Mazatlan,  Mexico,  Oct.  22.— Aa  Enghshmaa 
named  Tom  Adams,  who  for  the  past  eight  oi-  ten 
years  has  owned  a  low  tavern  and  dance  house  in  this 
place,  and  gained  notoriety  as  a  desperate  character, 
died  on  the  15th  inst.,  from  the  efifects  of  a  pistol-shot 
wound  received  in  a  fight  several  month?  at^o.  Just 
previous  to  his  death,  when  .assiued  that  his  doom 
was  inevitable,  he  sent  for  Captain  Verplank,  the 
American  co;.iiiiercial  agent  at  this  port,  and  inti- 
mated that  h'  had  some  imt'ortant  disclosures  -to 
make,  which  he  desired  should  be  given  publicity  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Capt,■lin^'erplank  having  consented 
to  comply  with  his  v,'ishe.<>,  and  to  take  down  whatever 
statements  he  had  to  ;naKe  in  .■  > /.iiic,  the  dying  man 
unburthened  his  cousf-ifi  ^  __,  ■  i/.e-jing  himself 
guilty   of  fourteen  mui  b  it  one  of  which 

were  committed  in  ti.:e  L'liitc  i  States  and  Canada. 
Adams  commerced  his  narrative  by  stating  that  his 
proper  name  w;i  ;  Ueorge  Worley,  and  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Manci;"5ti;i,  .i^liii'Uvrd.  He  commenced  his 
career  of  crime  by  i,  ui\i;riijg  th.;  seco:i'.i  mat';  of  the 
American  ship  Cultivator,  in  the  Lr.',.r!.".)ul  docks, 
about  the  year  1S5h!.  Atttr  this  deed  lie  went  to 
Canada,  and  roved  about  through  these  provinces  for 
two  years  in  pursuit  of  robbery.  In  the  year  1855, 
at  which  time  he  was  known  Ijy  the  name  of  Orton, 
he  was  engaged  a^  a  sailor  ya  'V"  W/  ',VL.ie  lying 
in  the  American  port  of  0-jwt-^  i,  he  mvi  .'.-red  a 
man  whom  he  understood  to  L  ;  a  painter,  b  7  throw- 
ing him  over  the  bridge.  He  met  his  vi  jtim  in  a 
drinking  saloon,  where  he  went  to  collect  a  bill  of 
the  proprietor,  and  followed  him  till  the  opportunity 
was  favourable,  when  he  struck  him  down  with  a 
slung-shot  and  disposed  ivf  the  body  in  the  wav  men- 
tioned. After  this  Adams  returned  to  Canada  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Townsend.  With  two  accom- 
plices he  commenced  a  campaign  of  robbery,  aud 
perpetrated  four  murders  in  the  country  west  of 
Toronto,  ending  with  the  killing  of  a  sheriff  a  few 
miles  west  of  Niagara  river.  That  country  then 
became  too  warm  for  him,  in  consequence  of  the 
offering  of  large  rewards  for  his  arrest,  and  he 
e.scaped  on  board  a  schooner  passing  through  the 
Canadian  canal  to  the  American  port  of  Toledo. 
From  this  port  he  went  to  Chicago,  aud  committed 
three  murders  in  that  place  daring  the  same  summer. 
One  of  his  victims  was  the  captain  of  a  vessel,  whom 
he  followed  from  the  St,  Charles  saloon  ;  another 
was  a  German  saloon-keeper,  whom  he  killed  iu  his 
bed  at  night  in  his  place  of  business,  which  was 
situated  near  a  railway  depot ;  and  the  third  was  a 
man  uuknov/n  to  him,  whom  he  murdered  after 
leaving  a  brotliel.  After  these  crimes  he  was 
arrested  in  Chicago,  tried  and  convicted  of  a 
burglary,  aud  served  a  term  of  three  years  in 
the  Illinois  State  Pri,=on.  On  obtaining  his  release 
Adams  went  to  New  York,  where  he  remained  about 
one  year,  during  which  time  be  committed  two 
murders,  both  of  his  vietims  in  that  city  being  men 
unknown  to  him.  One  was  a  coniitryman,  whom  he 
enticed  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  obtained 
about  2,000  dols.  on  his  body.  After  leaving  New 
York  he  was  engaged  in  a  aeries  of  robberies  through 
the  Southern  States.  He  returned  to  Baltimore  and 
murdered  a  juostitute  in  that  city.  Subsequently 
he  committed  a  murder  iu  Louisville  and  one  in 
Memphis,  but  of  the  names  of  his  victims  he  had  no 
knowledge.  Adams  left  New  Orleans  about  the  time 
of  the  breakiugout  of  the  war,  and  went  to  Vera  Cruz, 
From  thence  he  went  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
came  to  Mizatlan  about  ten  years  ago.  Since  his  so- 
j  journ  here  he  was  widely  known  and  generally  feared, 
his  jjluee  being  one  of  the  most  notorious  rendezvous 
"f  desperate  characters  on  the  coast.  He  finally  met 
his  fate  at  the  hands  of  a  Spanish  gambler  named 
Gonzales  in  a  drunken  quarrel  over  a  throw  of  dice. 
He  leaves  between  15,000  dols.  and  16,000  dols.  in 
I  cash,  or  its  equivalent,  as  the  result  of  his  career  of 
atrocious  i  iime,  which  he  has  willed  to  a  siater.  sup- 
posed to  be  his  only  living  relative,  who  resides  at 
Sheffield,  England.  The  legatea  needs  to  be  devoid 
of  any  superstitious  scruples  to  receive  and  enjoy 
such  a  legacy. 


A  Greenock  policeman  has  been  sentenced  to  tn-entj 
days'  imprisonment  for  stealing  a  one-pound  note. 
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THE   YELLOW  DWARF. 

One  pantomime  only  having  been  produced  by  the 
Messrs.  Gunn  it  was  to  be  expected  that  it  would  be 
excellent,  and  the  experience  of  Christmas  Eve  un- 
questionauly  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  expectation 
has  been  very  fairly  realised.  The  impatiences  of 
Boxing  Night  were  not  so  vigorous,  for  Christmas 
Eve  is  quite  a  ebber  occasion  compared  with  Saturday 
night  as  a  rule,  bat  it  becomes  quite  staid  when  com- 
pared with  Saturday  night  and  Boxing  Night  rolled 
into  one.  The  performance  commenced  shortly  after 
eight  o'clock,  Mr.  Levey  taking  his  seat  as  leader 
of  the  orchestra  with  accustomed  Christmas  honours. 
The  music  which  introduces  the  story  of  the  Yel- 
low Dwarf  is  certainly  very  charming,  and 
whether  it  be  appropriate  or  not — and  how 
could  it  be  appropriate  ? — it  is  as  catching  and  pretty 
and  clever  as  one  could  well  desire.  On  the  whole  it  was 
well  played,  and  in  a  little  while  it  will  probably  be 
played  as  well  as  it  deserves  ;  and  then  all  in  this  di- 
rection will  be  uncommonly  good.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
who  very  cleverly  won  his  spurs  in  Turko  the  Terrible 
last  year,  is  the  author  of  the  adaptation  of  Planche's 
burlesque  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  pantomime. 
The  title,  like  most  pantomime  titles,  is  long  and  not 
very  suggestive  when  it  is  all  heard — The  Yellow 
Dwarf ;  or  Harlequin  Meliodorus,  King  of  the  Gold 
Mines,  the  Six  Princess,  and  the  Magjc  Orange.  Most 
people  know  some  sort  of  version  of  the  general  story 
9f  the  Yellow  Dwarf ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
lay  more  than  that  the  version  now  being  illustrated  is 
ibout  as  absurdly  agreeable  as  any  of  its  predecessors. 
We  have  a  king  and  queen,  and  they  have  a  daughter, 
whose  hand  is  sought  by  no  less  than  half-a-dozen 
princes.  As  usual  when  this  sort  of  thing  happens 
the  tumult  of  love  and  rivalry  is  wonderfully  in- 
creased by  the  arrival  of  a  king  who  owns  gold 
mines,  and  consequently  puts  the  princes  into  the 
shade.  Of  course,  there  is  a  good  fairy  and  a  bad 
fairy,  and,  worse  than  all,  there  is  the  Yellow  Uwarf. 
A  demon  and  a  couple  of  subordinate  demons  make 
up  the  personnel  of  the  business.  There  is  the  usual 
magic  and  the  usual  armies,  Brobdignagian  and  Lil- 
liputian ;  there  are  splendid  scenes  and  scenes  that 
are  only  handsome  ;  there  are  contrivances  which 
are  very  wonderful  and  contrivances  which  are  not 
wonderful  at  all  ;  there  are  many  good  songs 
well  sung  and  there  is  much  singing 
which  might  be  dispensed  with.  But,  taken 
all  in  all,  the  pantomime  is  a  thoroughly 
good  one  ;  eind  we  believe  the  verdict  of  Dublin  to- 
day is  that  it  is  greater,  if  less  comic,  than  King 
Turho — admittedly  the  best  mime  in  our  time  ;  that 
it  is  more  interesting  and  quite  as  grand  as  any 
that  has  been  produced  in  the  Royal  for  yeais  ; 
and  that  the  proprietors  have  redeemed  the  pledge 
given  to  the  public  on  their  assumption  of  the  ma- 
nagement and  quite  completely  vindicated  their  re- 
sponsibility. We  may  now  glance  in  brief  detail  at 
the  display  itself.  We  confess  we  think  Mr.  Glover, 
who  won  deserved  reputation  amongst  us  years  ago, 
tias  failed  to  do  himself  or  his  subject  justice  in  the 
opening  scene.  It  professes  to  show  us  the  "  chilly 
abode  of  the  frosty  kings,"  and  the  only  considera- 
tion which  induces  one  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  the 
artist  is  ignorance  of  what  such  an  abode  would  pro- 
bably be  like.  However,  this  much  may  be  safely 
adventured — the  scene  is  dismal,  yet  efl'ective,  and 
hke  most  first  scenes  is  quickly  removed,  and  as 
quickly  forgotten.  A  chorus  of  giants  goes  pretty 
well  and  the  business  between  the  demon-folk 
and  the  wicked  fairy  is  entertaining  enough.  Soon  we 
yre  introduced  to  a  gloomy  glen  in  the  dominions  of 
\e  wicked  iairv  (caDitallr  oainted    b?  Mr.  J. 


O'Rorke)  ;  and  we  have  the  witch  scene  in  Macbeth 
pretty  fairly  reproduced,  a  score  of  youngsters  bub- 
bhng  about  with  huge  torches,  a  cauldron  seething 
the  while,  slow  music  in  chorus,  and  finally  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fiend  in  the  shape  of  the  Yellow  Dwarf. 
Mr.  Royce  always  puts  the  audience  at  ease 
as  to  his  grim  intents.  No  matter  how  wickedly  he 
may  torment  his  colleagues  he  always  amuses  those 
in  front  ;  and  his  malignant  vagaries  as  Dwarf  pro- 
mise to  be  as  welcome  now  as  his  tyrannies  of  king- 
ship last  year.  Immediately  on  his  entrance  he  sings 
an  incantation  song  in  which  there  is  nothing  very 
particular  ;  the  words  are  bright  and  the  music 
spaikling.  He  dances  with  all  his  old  verve  and  pre- 
cision ;  and  then  commences  a  dialogue  with  the 
wicked  fairy,  in  which  the  topics  of  the  day  are 
cleverly  touched  ofi".  Finally  they  decide  to  arrange 
a  marriage  between  him  and  the  lovely  Princess  All 
air  (Miss  K.  NottJ,  the  daughter  of  King  Impecuniosus 
(Mr.  Rogers),  and  Queen  Indulgenta  (Miss 
Markham).  Into  the  winding  walks  in  the 
grounds  of  the  King  we  are  brought  forth- 
with ;  and  in  this  scene  we  have  unquestionably 
the  whole  resources  of  the  theatre  brought  into  a 
perfectly  brilliant  combination.  Mr.  Brew,  who  has 
painted  in  quite  an  unexceptionable  manner  every 
iota  of  his  work,  has  succeeded  in  making  the  most 
of  height  and  distance.  The  crowd  of  little  soldiers 
comes  from  the  sides  ;  but  all  the  principal  person- 
ages come  from  the  topmost  entrance  of  the  winding 
paths,  and  descend  in  quite  a  dazzling  fashion  to  the 
stage  below.  With  blare  of  trumpets  and  roll  of 
drums  the  King  and  Queen  arrive,  and  with  them 
the  Princess  Allfair.  To  them  enter  the  sis  suing 
Princes,  represented  respectively  by  Mdlles.  Cowper, 
M.  Montgomery,  Birchenough,  Forde,  A.  Montgo- 
mery, and  WHles.  These  young  ladies  have  many 
personal  charms  and  are  beautifully  dressed.  The 
King  and  Queen  and  the  Princes  are,  of  course, 
gorgeously  attired.  But  all  are  obscured 
by  the  dazzling  splendour  of  King  Meliodorus  (Miss 
Sudlow),  who  comes  upon  the  scene  attired  in  a  suit 
of  white  satin  which  is  very  beautiful  indeed. 
This  charming  King  sings  himself  into  notice- 
in  a  very  pretty  song,  and  we  shall  be  sur- 
prised if  the  enthusiasm  of  Thursday  night  be  not 
renewed  for  many  a  night  to  come.  And  now  the 
business  is  fairly  set  going.  Everybody's  love  is 
crossed  by  the  machinations  of  the  Yellow  Dwarf 
and  the  wicked  fairy,  while  the  gallantry  of  King 
Meliodorus  and  the  magical  acts  of  the  good 
fairy  save  chance  always  in  the  nick  of 
time.  The  finale  to  this  scene  is  indeed  a 
musical  celebration.  We  have  songs  from  Miss  Mark- 
ham,  Miss  Nott,  Miss  Sudlow,  Miss  Kennedy,  and 
Mr.  Rogers.  All  the  ladies  sing  well,  and  Mr.  Rogers, 
if  he  has  not  a  very  good  voice,  has  an  excellent 
faculty  for  hiding  the  mischance.  We  believe  that  this 
third  scene  will  be  taken  as  stamping  the  panto- 
mime. If  the  rest  were  only  half  as  good  as  they  are 
it  alone  would  retrieve  the  whole  work.  The  dresses, 
the  crowd,  the  scene  itself,  the  business,  and  the 
music,  all  combine  to  startle,  amaze,  and  entertain  ; 
and  this  is  the  test  of  a  big  pantomime  success.  The 
contrast  in  the  scene  which  follows—  the  eool  court 
in  the  King's  Palace — is  not  pleasant.  The  artist  has 
shown  great  skill  in  drawing — little  in  colouring  ;  and 
the  general  effect  is  poor.  Mr.  Fox  has  done  much  to 
repair  the  contrast  in  theE  nchanted  Grove,  in  which 
we  have  a  fairy  ballet  and  lions  "  walking  in  the  Zoo," 
and  the  Yellow  Dwarf  frightening  everybody  by 
springing  from  the  ground  and  lodging  himself  some 
dozen  feet  high  in  a  tree.  After  a  colloquy  with  the 
Queen,  who  is  v«ry  prettily  frightened,  the  Dwarf  is 
more  astonishing  still.    Ha  takes  a  swees  ia  the  air 


from  one  side  <A  the  stage  to  the  othe  r  and  is  lust  to 

view.  Mr.  Royce's  marvellous  agility  is  tested  keenly 
in  these  two  feats  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  his  nerve  will 
retainsufficientvigourtoenable  him  to  achieve  succesa 
and  safety  during  the  pantomime.  The  lovers  of  the 
marvellous  will  be  duly  pleased,  while  the  timid  will 
have  a  second  or  two  of  genial  horror  and  exquisite 
anxiety.  In^  Mr.  Fox's  succeeding  Ecet.es  he  ha« 
proved  himself  a  very  competent  artist  :  and  Mr. 
Glover  has  redeemed  the  scampishness  of  his  first 
work  by  a  capital  painting  of  the  reception-room  in 
the  Palace  of  King  Impecuniosus.  It  needs  hardly 
to  be  told  how  with  music  and  mirth  and  dancing 
and  zoology  and  extravagance  and  absurdity  and  here 
and  there  j  ust  a  little  weariness  the  struggle  goes  on 
for  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Allfair.  In  the  end 
King  Meliodorus  wins  the  prize,  and  amid  the  glories 
of  the  transformation  scene  the  story  is  brought  to 
an  abrupt  and  off-hand  conclusion.  Of  that  scene, 
designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Fox,  we  must  speak 
in  terms  of  unequivocal  praise.  It  was  not  well  set 
on  Thursday  night,  and  the  prehminary  delay, 
which  was  inexcusable  even  under  the  circumstances, 
spoiled  the  temper  of  an  audience  which  was  unusually 
tolerant.  The  scene  is  well  contrived,  and  if  a  littie 
monotonous  in  colour,  is  still  very  grand  in  the 
spectacular  sense.  The  enthusiasm  which  the 
transformation"  has  always  stirred  in  the  Theatre 
Royal  should  not  be  absent  this  year,  and  when  the 
stage  authorities  are  in  proper  swing  of  business,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  Mr.  Fox's  work  will  be  truly  appre- 
ciated. The  comic  business  which  followed  pro- 
mises to  be  more  then  ordinarily  good.  Mr.  Power 
is  well  known  as  one  of  the  very  fine  really  good 
clowns  in  the  profession.  His  eomicaity  is  natural, 
and  his  business  of  an  uncommon  order.  Most 
people  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  all  the  miming  is  run 
into  forty-five  or  fifty  minutes,  and  during  that  time 
Messrs.  Power,  Coleman,  Verleno,  and  Miss  Mount- 
ford  amaze  and  amuse. 

It  now  remains  to  add  a  few  observations  concern- 
ing the  merits  of  the  company.  It  is  needless  to 
praise  such  old  favourites  as  Miss  Markham  and 
Mr.  Royce.  The  former  is  unequalled  for  versatility, 
a  high  order  of  humour,  a  racy  and  natural  manner, 
and  that  piquancy  which  is  always  bright  and  nevei 
share.  Mr.  Royce  has  not  so  great  a  character  to 
unfold  as  when  he  appeared  as  Turko  the  Terrible, 
but  his  Yellow  Dwarf  is  still  a  prominent  and  very 
clever  delineation.  He  has  had  no  easy  task  in 
getting  his  unwieldy  forces  into  graceful  action  ;  but 
we  think  a  candid  observation  of  Thursday  night'a 
performance  will  suggest  that  in  a  very  httle  while 
the  tremendous  difficulties  peculiar  to  this  panto- 
mime will  be  surmounted,  and  that  rU  will  go 
smoothly  and  effectively.  Mr.  Royce's  songs  and 
dances  were  very  deservedly  cheered,  and  we  fancy 
that  more  than  one  of  the  former  will  be  localised 
in  the  time-honoured  fashion  by  the  genius  of  the 
street -boy.  Miss  K.  Nott  piaye  the  Princess  Allf£.ii 
with  charming  grace  and  effect.  She  possessess  a  very 
pleasant  soprano,  and  sings  with  intelligence  and  feel- 
in''.  Her  first  appearance  in  Dublin  is  likely  to  be 
the  beginning  of  a  prolonged  and  popular  stay,  and 
her  claims  on  public  attention  will  doubtless  meet 
hearty  recognition.  Miss  Sudlow,  as  King  of  the 
Gold  Mines,  made  a  decided  hit  on  Thursday 
night.  Her  dresses  are  superb  and  becoming,  her  man- 
ner easy  and  graceful,  her  figure  Utheand  ch;trmingly 
proportioned,  her  voice  a  fine  contralto,  commanded 
with  rare  skill  and  effect.  Miss  Sudlow,  who  now 
makes  her  first  appearance  in  Europe,  may  be  he.ir- 
tily  congratulated  on  her  debut  in  Dublin.  Her 
success  was  unequivocal.  Miss  Kennedy  isvery clever 
and  dances  well.    Miss  Cewper  baa  a  fin*  fiKure,  and 
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the  little  she  has  to  do  she  does  with  exceptional 
grace  and  intelligence  ;  and  Miss  Linden  (the  Wicked 
Fairy)  is  well  suited  to  her  business.  Mr.  Rogers 
and  Mr.  Forde  show  much  ability  in  their  respective 
roUs.  The  dresses,  which  are  absolutely  perfect  in 
tttyle  Snd  propriety,  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Alfred 
JIaltby,  a  gentleman  who  has  made  himself  a  rare 
reputation  in  this  department.  They  are  simply 
euperb  and  quite  equal  to  any  ever  produced  in  the 
theatre.  It  now  remains  to  find  fault.  The  preli- 
minary delay  and  the  delay  in  setting  the  transfor- 
mation scene,  whether  unavoidable  or  not,  were  inor- 
dinately unreasonable.  If  the  pantomime  was  not 
ready  nobody  asked  it  to  be  produced.  The  dia- 
logue, good  on  the  whole,  is  sometimes  slow  and  the 
scissors  may  be  plied  with  a  liberal  hand.  The  bu- 
siness in  scene  three  is  too  long  and  too  slow,  and 
it  must  be  shortened  if  it  is  to  be  admired.  The 
noise  of  carpenters  and  other  employes  is  vexatious 
not  only  to  those  playing  but  to  those  paying.  It 
should  be  stopped.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it  and 
therefore  no  excuse.  With  prompt  amendment  in 
these  particulars  we  think  The  Yellow  Daw/ likely 
to  turn  out  the  finest  pantomime  ever  produced  in 
'.his  city. 

The  Thnci  Berlin  telegram  says,  all  Governments 
rjri.-esented  at  the  Brussels  Conference  have  con- 
sented to  attend  another  at  St.  Petersburg.  They 
have  been  requested  to  mention  their  wishes  as  to 
the  time  of  meeting. 

The  Bessemer  Saloon  Steamer. — The  Bessemer 
saloon  steamer  has  baen  down  the  Humber,  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  fog  and  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  was  unable  to  make  a  regular  trial  over  the 
measured  mile.  Her  performance  was,  however, 
thoroughly  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  With  only 
•';.wo-thirds  pressure  of  steam,  and  only  twenty  revo- 
lutions per  second,  instead  of  thirty,  a^%xpected,  she 
steamed  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  per  hour  against 
a  head  wind  and  with  considerable  sea  on.  She 
steered  admirably,  the  low  bow  acting  well,  and  the 
separate  set  of  paddle-wheels  working  in  unison  most 
effectively.  From  this  trial  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  anticipations  of  the  designer  will  be 
fully  realised.  The  saloon  could  not  be  tried,  as  the 
machinery  for  working  it  is  not  yet  completed  ;  but, 
in  spite  of  a  considerable  sea,  the  motions  of  the 
steamer  were  moderate  and  easy. 

Smdgglixg  rs  America  through  the  Mails. — The 
uVeto  York  Times  says  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  written  a  letter  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Bangor,  Maine,  in  response  to  a  communication  from 
that  officer,  stating  that  under  cover  of  the  recent 
postal  regulations,  which  allow  packages  not  exceed- 
ing four  ounces  in  weight  to  be  carried  in  mails, 
valuable  packages  of  velvets,  silks,  gloves,  and  simi- 
lar articles,  daily  arrive  in  Bangor  in  the  mails  from 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  in  transitu  to  more 
interior  points,  and  which  are  conveyed  on  the 
Eastern  and  Isorth  American  Railways.  The  Col- 
lector inquires  whether  an  officer  of  the  Customs, 
when  upon  the  cars  carrying  mails,  discovering  in  the 
mail  or  postal  car  packages  which  he  has  reason  to 
believe  are  being  smuggled,  is  authorised  by  any  law 
to  seize  them.  The  Treasury  Department  informs 
the  collector  that  under  no  cirsumstances  is  an 
officer  of  the  customs  authorised  to  seize  or  detain 
packages  conveyed  in  mails  or  postal  cars  under 
charge  of  persons  empowered  to  carry  mails  or  watch 
over  such  cars.  If,  however,  a  customs  officer  dis- 
covers packages  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  con- 
tain smuggled  goods,  and  their  destination  to  a  par- 
ticular post-office  in  the  United  States  be  known,  it 
is  his  duty  to  notify  the  master  of  such  post-office, 
and  request  the  retention  of  the  packages  until  they 
can  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  person  to  whom 
addressed  and  in  the  presence  of  a  customs  officer,  in 
order  that  the  Government  duties  may  be  paid,  or, 
if  there  be  crime,  forfeiture  enforced.  There  has  also 
been  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Postmaster-General  on  the  subject, 
mewhich  Secietary  Bristow  invites  suggestions  for 
in  eridyng  the  evil  complained  of  as  he  may  consider 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

The  rapid  and  daily  increasing  sale  of  Williams  and  Co''b 
Tea*  is  the  b«st  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Prices,  from  Is.  Sd.  to  2s  lOd.  per  lb. 
SS-Capel-Btreet,  I>ublin. 


THE  NEW  OPERA  HOUSE  IN  PARIS. 

I  dare  say  you  imagine  we  are  all  gone  crazy  on  the 
subject  of  the  new  Optra  House,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  you  are  not  right.  In  sober  earnest,  the  open- 
ing of  the  theatre  is  much  more  talked  about  than  all 
the  political  questions  of  the  day  ;  and  the  building 
itself  interests  the  legislators  themselves  far  more 
than  the  reorganisation  of  the  French  Army.  In 
proof  of  this  startling  assertion  I  need  only  point 
to  the  experience  of  Saturday  night,  when  there  was 
a  trial  of  the  lighting,  to  which  the  Deputies  were 
invited  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  Well, 
they  assembled  in  far  greater  numbers  than  at  Ver- 
sailles. There  were  no  abstentions  ;  every  party  was 
represented  ;  the  Legitimist  light  horse  crowded  into 
the  edifice  as  eagerly  as  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Red  Republicans.  Yet  there  was  not  much  to  see, 
and  no  amusement  was  provided  for  the  guests.  Red- 
tapeism  reigns  triumphant  here,  and  it  is  still  more 
obstructive  than  in  the  dullest  Circumlocution  Office 
in  England.  Until  the  theatre  is  given  up  to  the 
manager  the  building  is  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Ministere  des  Travaux  Publics.  It 
was  this  Ministry,  therefore,  which  gave  out  the 
invitations,  and  the  director  of  the  opera  had 
not  the  privilege  of  issuing  a  single  card  of  ad- 
mission. Moreover,  a  night  was  chosen  when 
the  Theatre  Ventadour  was  open  for  the  performance 
of  French  opera  ;  the  band  was  therefore  engaged, 
and  not  a  strain  of  music  was  permitted  to  enliven 
the  proceedings.  Nevertheless,  people  crowded  into 
the  building,  and  the  spacious  couloirs  were  soon 
.crammed  full.  To  my  poor  thinking,  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  admit  any  strangers  to  these  preparatory 
trials.  It  was  a  blunder,  as  I  mentioned  some  time 
ago,  to  exhibit  the  paintings  of  Baudry  in  a  place  not 
adapted  to  their  display.  It  is  almost  as  great  a 
mistake  to  let  the  latest  wonder  of  the  world,  as  it  ia 
called  here,  be  seen  before  all  the  wonders  therein 
are  properly  placed.  If  the  theatre  is  jto  be  a  suc- 
cess, the  success  will  be  discounted  before  the  public 
is  admitted.  On  the  other  hand,  these  seances 
en  deshabille  invite  criticism  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
falsified  when  the  place  is  seen  en  grande  toilette. 
Frankly,  the  result  of  Saturday  night's  experience 
was  a  disappointment.  The  dull  aspect  of  the 
building  from  without  was  explained  by  the 
darkness  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  there  jvas 
no  such  reason  for  the  comparative  dulness 
within.  The  superb  staircase,  for  instance,  is 
insufficiently  lighted,  and  the  enormous  lustre 
that  hangs  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  in  the  audi- 
torium fails  to  illuminate  the  stalls  and  pit  tier.  It 
is,  I  hear,  to  be  lowered  considerably,  and  we  shall 
see  on  Monday  what  effect  these  and  several  other 
alterations  have  produced.  It  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  in  spite  of  the  colossal  size  of  the  build- 
ing outside,  the  salle  is  actually  small.  It  contains 
little  more  than  two  thousand  places.  Hence  the 
great  difficulty  of  satisfying  the  numberless  claims  on 
the  Government  for  admission  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  building.  The  Deputies  alone,  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number — -the  nominal  sovereigns  of 
France  for  the  time  being — will  claim  nearly  half  the 
available  space.  It  is  practically  decided,  although 
not  officially  announced,  that  the  opening  perfor- 
mance shall  consist  of  single  acts  from  different 
operas,  but  the  day  is  not  yet  fixed.  M.  About  made 
some  days  ago  a  violent  attack  on  the  manager  for 
paying  more  attention  to  his  own  interests  than  to 
the  interests  of  art,  suggesting  that  some  such  classic 
opera  as  "  Armide"  should  inaugurate  the  building. 
Better  adjourn  the  opening  of  the  house,  said  M. 
About,  than  let  it  be  hastily  inaugurated  with  a  dis- 
creditable performance.  It  is  very  doubtful 
if  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  performance 
for  many  months  to  come.  Every  stranger  who 
comes  to  Paris  will  make  a  point  of  visit  ng  the  opera 
in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  purpose  that  he  now 
visits  the  Louvre.  When  the  novelty  of  the  place  as 
an  art  exhibition  has  begun  to  wear  pflf,  it  will  be 
time  to  think  of  attracting  the  attention  of  dilettanti 
by  the  adequate  production  of  a  musical  classic. 


Pexnt  Bank,  19  and  20  Winetavem-street— Bant  Hours, 
I  every  day  from  10  a  m.  to  5  p.m.  On  Jlonday,  Wednesday, 
j  and  Saturday  Evenings,  from  7  to  9.  £b  per  Cent,  on  De- 
'  posits  of  £o. 


THE  STORMS  IN  THE  BAT  OF  BISCAY. 

The  PaR-Mall  Gazette  has  received  the  following 
from  its  correspondent  at  Santander,  with  the  date  of 
December  13: — "During  the  last  four  days  it  has 
been  blowing  almost  a  hurricane  from  the  north-west, 
accompanied  with  a  tremendous  sea  from  the  At- 
lantic, which  may  be  seen  breaking  miles  off  in  the  off- 
ing  in  huge  green  waves  as  if  they  were  dashing  upon 
a  reef.  No  ship  could  live  under  the  repeated  blows 
of  such  masses  of  water  ;  down  she  would  go  over- 
whelmed, and,  seeing  such  a  phenomenon,  I  did  not 
wonder  at  the  fate  of  the  London  and  La  Plata  and 
other  missing  wanderers  of  the  deep.  Yesterday  was 
an  awful  day  and  one  of  woe  for  many  sailors.  The 
land-locked  estuary  which  forms  the  port  of  Santan- 
der, lashed  by  quick  succeeding  blasts  apparently  in 
every  direction,  reflected  the  leaden  hue  of  the  sky 
across  which  inky  clouds  scudded,  pouring 
down  from  time  to  time  torrents  of  rain, 
and  hail,  accompanied  with  rolling  thunder  and 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning.  The  air  became  thick 
and  dark,  the  ships  and  mountains  loomed  indistinctly 
through  the  mist,  and  then  entirely  disappeared  until 
the  squall  had  passed.  The  Italian  barque  Pace,  which 
a  week  before  left  Santander  with  a  cargo  of  old  iron, 
had  been  driven  back,  but  unable  to  fetch  the  port 
was  trying  to  ride  out  the  gale  in  the  little  bay  of 
Sardinero  close  by.  It  must  have  been  a  night  of 
agonising  suspense  and  physical  suffering  to  the  poor 
mariners  on  board,  for  the  ship  threatened  to  part 
from  her  anchors  every  moment,  and  the  weather 
was  bitterly  cold.  At  last  the  catastrophe  came  ; 
the  chain  cable  snapped,  then  followed  the  other, 
and  the  craft,  with  death  and  destruction  at  sea, 
struggled  to  gain  the  harbour  of  Santander.  Im- 
pelled by  the  storm,  she  quickly  ran  down  tb« 
entrance,  passed  the  Moro  Lighthouse,  which 
stands  midway  ;  but  close  under  her  lea  lay  the 
ghastly  bar  of  sand,  that  winding  sheet  of  eurf.  The 
thunder  of  the  breakers  increased  as  the  doomed 
vessel  neared  them.  Now  she  was  on  their  edge,  an 
instant  more  amongst  them  ;  they  rushed  over  and 
over  her  ;  she  thumped  violently  on  the  sand  ;  the 
masts  swayed  right  and  left,  then  fell,  and  one  wave 
more  gigantic  than  all  broke  her  in  two,  leaving  the 
crew,  eleven  in  number,  clinging  naked  to  the  wreck. 
Each  man  had  stripped  to  try  and  swim  on  shore,  and 
there  I  saw  the  poor  fellows,  pale  and  despairing, 
numbed  with  cold,  grasping  convulsively  pieces  of  the 
wreck,  lookingly  wistfully  towards  the  shore  when 
they  were  not  covered  by  the  foaming  seas  that  con- 
tinually passed  over  them.  A  crowd  of  absorbed 
and  pitying  spectators  had  congregated  near  the 
semaphore  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  opposite  the 
scene  of  the  disaster,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  it. 
The  crews  of  the  German  gunboats  Nautilus  and 
Albatross,  assisted  by  about  a  dozen  gallant  French- 
men from  the  mail  steamer  Ville  de  Brest,  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  Lembsch,  of  the  former,  were 
on  the  sands,  with  lifebelts  on  and  tied  to  each 
other,  at  intervals  trying  to  save  life.  These 
strings  of  men  rushed  boldly  into  the  surf,  until  two 
or  three  of  the  foremost  had  to  swim  for  it,  and,  as  an 
almost  inanimate  body  was  borne  towards  them  on 
the  crest  of  a  wave,  they  waited  until  it  came  within 
reach,  and  then,  seizing  the  drowning  man,  carried 
him  in  their  stout  arms  to  the  shore,  where  the  doctor 
of  the  Nautilus  was  waiting  with  restoratives.  In  this 
manner  four  sailors  were  saved,  including  the  master. 
The  remaining  seven  perished.  Among  them  was  a 
hapless  boy,  the  master's  son,  who  died  from  exhaus- 
tion soon  after  being  brought  to  land.  No  assistance 
was  given  by  the  Spanish  man-of-war  Leon,  then  at 
anchor  in  the  port.  The  rocketjapparatus  wliich  was 
brought  out  from  England  a  few  months  ago  to  do 
good  service  at  this  very  spot  was  not  used  by  the 
Spanish  naval  authorities  ;  indeed,  none  of  them,  I 
believe,  made  their  appearance,  and  but  for  the  Ger- 
mans not  a  soul,  in  all  human  probability,  would  have 
been  saved.  The  civil  governor  of  the  province  has 
reported  their  noble  behavior  to  his  Government  on 
this  occasion,  making — alas  1  for  the  credit  of  the 
Spanish  navy — no  mention  of  the  Leon.  I  also  learq 
that  the  director  of  the  telegraph  office  refused  to 
forward  to  England  the  telegram  of  the  Times  corre- 
spondent here  because  he  mentioned  the  absence  of 
the  Leon's  people  from  the  shipwreck," 


On  Chri»tmas-Ev6,  while  a  woman,  aged  fifty-six, 
named  Bridget  Lee,  was  purchasing  confectionery  ia 
a  shop  in  North  King-street,  she  took  sudeqly  ill  and. 
died  shortly  afterwards. 
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FIGH  TING  TUT)  AIR. 

BT 

FLORENCE  MARRYAT, 

AUTHOR  OP 
"  Love's  Co-nfliet,"  iSic,  ic. 

"  Give  me  something  to  meet  and  to  fifrht, 
I  faint  with  fighting  ibe.-e  things  of  air." 

[all  eights  EESERrro.] 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  AFTER. 

It  was  the  Christmas  after  Laurence  Fane's  mar- 
riage. The  twentieth  of  December,  the  day  he  had 
gone  down  to  Maple  Farm  to  marry  Daisy  West,  had 
returned  again.  This  time  it  was  a  regular  old- 
ftiFhioned  Christmas,  with  plenty  of  frost  and  snow 
The  autumn  had  been  unusually  mild,  and  the  win- 
ter which  followed  it  promised  to  be,  as  is  common 
in  such  cases,  unusually  severe.  The  little  trees  that 
rleeorated  the  gardens  in  Notting-hill  had  shrivelled 
up  into  mere  sticks,  and  the  shrubs  in  the  window 
boxes  were  dry  and  brown.  As  Jack  Reeves  took  his 
way  from  the  nearest  metropolitan  station  to  the 
Fanes'  house,  he  hardly  expected  to  find  them  still 
in  London,  He  had  heard  that  they  intended  spend- 
ing their  Christmas  at  Bushthorne,  and  almost  hoped 
as  he  noted  the  cheerful  look  of  everything  around, 
that  they  were  comfortably  ensconced  down  at  Maple 
Farm.  But  the  servant  who  opened  the  door  said 
her  master  was  at  home,  and  Laurence  Fane's  voice 
calling  him  by  name  made  him  take  his  way  at  once 
to  the  study.  There  he  found  his  friend  sitting  be- 
fore the  fire  idle,  and  looking  much  depressed. 

'"'  Well,  Laurence,  old  boy,  how  goes  it  with  you?'' 

"  Indifferently  well,  Jack." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that.    How  is  Mrs.  Fane  I" 

"  Oh,  she's  first-rate,  thank  you." 

"And  the  child  ?■' 

"  Thriving — so  they  tell  me." 

'•'  Well,  what  in  Heaven's  name  should  make  you 
60  low,  then?" 

"  Am  I  low  ?    I  wasn't  aware  of  it." 

"You  speak  as  though  you  were.  I  half  expected 
to  find  you  had  left  town,    '\^1len  do  you  start?" 

"  It  is  not  decided." 

"  Before  Christmas  Day,  I  suppose?" 

"Perhaps.    If  Margarita  wishes  it  we  shall." 

"  Fane,  my  dear  fellow,  it's  no  use  denying  that 
you  ai-e  hoiri'bly  out  of  spirits.    What  is  it  ails  you?" 

"  Everything,  Jack,  if  you  must  know.  I  have 
been  sitting  here  brooding  by  myoelf  for  the  last 
week,  and  I've  coma  to  the  conclusion  that  I've 
nade  a  terrible  mistake." 

"In  what  way?" 
By  my  marriage." 

Jack  Reeves  started  and  looked  much  concerned. 

"  Oh,  Laurence,  don't  tell  me  that  !  I  thought  if 
myone  was  happy  in  his  married  life  it  was  your- 
lelf." 

"  I  am  miserable.'' 

■'  Good  heavens  !  You  have  had  no  quarrel,  have 
you — no  disagreement  ?" 

Disngreeniflut  ?  Quarrel  ?  You  mistake  me  al- 
iogetl.er.  tly  uiiutipj'iuess  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  witli  niv  wile. 

You  i^lieve  me  infinitely.  I  thought — you'll  for- 
give me  everi  for  the  thought,  won't  you,  old  fellow  ? 
— that,  being  the  man  you  are,  and  having  married 
.  BO  very  yOung  p.vA  unsophisticated  a  girl,  that  (wa 

hear  of  siich  lhi;igs  evpry  day.  you  know) — th.at  " 

"Tliat  I  might  have  expected  double  from  her 
>7hat  I  had  any  right  to  do,  and  vented  my  disap- 


pointment on  her  unoffending  head  ?  Ko,  Reeves,  I 
am  not  mnde  of  so  slight  elements.  I  will  speak  to 
you  openly.    Your  advice  may  be  of  use  to  me." 

"  I  am  sure  anything  on  earth  that  I  could  do," 
murmured  Reeves. 

"I  am  sure  of  it,  old  fellow,  and  will  tell  you  every- 
thing. But  first,  that  we  may  start  fair,  let  me  re- 
peat that  my  present  dilemma  is  due  to  nobody's 
fault  but  my  own.  I  married,  as  you  justly  observed, 
a  very  young  and  inexperienced  girl;  but  she  has  al- 
ways proved  so  docile  and  obedient  that  any  small 
errors  she  may  have  committed  have  been  entirely 
due  to  my  faulty  guidance." 

"Mrs.  Fane  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  en- 
tirely devoted  to  you,  Laurence." 

"  And  so  she  has  been,  God  bless  her.  Never  had 
man  a  sweeter  or  more  affectionate  wife.  She  has  been 
the  sunshine  and  made  the  happiness  of  this  house 
ever  since  she  entered  it.  Whatever  happens  to  me,  I 
can  never  regret  that  I  married  her." 

"  I  was  sure  you  would  say  so." 

"  I  repeat  it  most  emphatically.  I  brought  her 
home  here  an  innocent,  confiding  child.  She  has 
proved  to  be  all  and  more  than  I  expected  of  her,  and 
may  God  judge  me  as  I  repay  her  love.  Whatever 
the  future  has  in  store  for  us,  reniember.  Jack,  that 
I  said  those  words  to  you." 

"  And  now  she  has  brought  you  a  child  toincrease, 
I  hope,  your  mutual  affection.  What  more  can  you 
desire  ?" 

"  Money,  Jack,  to  support  them  both." 

"  Are  you  so  hard  up  as  that  ?  Cau't  I  lend  you 
some  to  carry  on  the  war  ?" 

"  Dear  old  fellow  !"  said  Fane,  as  he  put  back  the 
other's  band.  "  I  thank  you  so  much  for  the  offer. 
But  to  borrow  would  only  incrfase  my  difficulties.  I 
am  a  ruined  man.  Jack.  I  have  never  recovered  that 
lawsuit,  and  I  never  shall." 

'"  It  was  an  awful  pull,  there  is  no  doubt,  and  a 
decided  shame  they  gave  it  against  you,"  replied 
Reeves,  with  a  long  face  ;  "  but  I  'cail't  believe  it  will 
affect  you  long.  Everybody  knew  you  were  in  the 
right." 

"  But  everyone  has  acted  as  though  I  was  in  the 
wrong.  The  case  going  against  me  completely  ruined 
the  sale  of  my  book  at  the  time,  and  prevented  my 
getting  any  press  work  afterwards.  I  was  in  debt 
when  it  occurred,  and  I've  hardly  made  any  money 
siace  As  there's  a  God  in  Heaven,  Reeves,  I  haven't 
made  five  poimds  this  month." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  I  ha\'e  been  putting  that  question  to  myself  for 
the  last  fortnight,  and  an  opening  seems  to  have  pre- 
sented itself  to-day,    I  must  leave  England.'' 

"  Leave  England  ?    For  what  place,  and  how  ?" 

"  For  Australia,  and  as  a  confidential  clerk  in 
Putnam  and  Steers'  house  in  Melbourne.  I  was 
used  to  bookkeeping,  you  know,  in  old  Laurence's 
office." 

"  Fane,  you  are  joking." ' 

"  I  am  in  sober  earnest,  Jack.  It  is  the  best  chance 
Fate  has  sent  me,  and  I  ought  to  think  myself  lucky 
to  obtain  it.  A  friend  of  my  godfather's  met  me 
accidentally  about  a  month  ago,  and  asked  me  if  I 
knew  any  man  in  want  of  such  a  situation.  The 
conversation  occurred  to  me  last  week,  and  I  wrote 
to  ask  if  tlie  place  was  still  vacant.  A  letter  this 
morning  tells  me  it  is.  The  salarj'  is  four  hundred  a 
year,  and  my  passage  will  be  paid.  If  I  accept  the 
position  I  must  start  from  Liverpool  nest  month.  I 
was  just  about  to  write  my  answer  when  you  came 
in." 

"  Have  vou  consulted  your  vri{t  in  the  matter  ?" 
i     ''There  is  no  need.    She  would  go  to  Erebus  with 
1  me." 


"  I  daresay  ;  but  I  think  you  should  ascertaia 
what  she  thinks  about  it.  And  her  father  ?  How 
will  he  like  her  to  leave  England  ?" 

"  Jack  I  Don't  madden  me  with  surmises.  If  m3 
wife  and  child  are  not  to  starve  I  must  make  monej 
for  them,  and  I  know  of  no  other  way.  By  th« 
sale  of  his  furniture  and  the  help  of  the  five  Bundrs 
pounds  my  wife  brought  me  on  our  marriage,  I  hope 
to  clear  off  my  debts  and  stirt  from  England  a  free 
man.  Once  in  AustraUa,  I  shall  be  able  at  least  to 
support  them — may  make  in  time,  who  knows  '  their 
fortune,  and  bring  them  home  again  some  day  rich 
and  independent.  It's  a  first-rate  prospect.  Don't 
talk  me  out  of  love  with  it." 

And  Fane  laughed  a  loud  sarcastic  laugh  that  be 
trayed  the  despondent  character  of  his  anticipations. 

"  But  Laurence  !  What  about  your  writing '  Do 
you  intend  to  give  up  all  the  dreams  of  fame  you 
have  revelled  in  for  so  many  years  past  ?  Can  you 
relinquish  so  easilyall  your  hope  of  success,  of  making 
a  name  for  yourself,  of  leaving  posterity  a  work  that 
shall  not  die  ?" 

Laurence  Fane  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  ' 

"  Don't  speak  of  it.  Reeves,"  he  said,  brokenly, 
"  for  God's  sake  I" 

There  was  silence  between  them  for  some  minutes, 
an4  then  he  went  on  passionately  : 

"  Were  I  still  single,  I  would  risk  everything,  dare 
everything,  to  maintain  the  position  I  have  made.  I 
would  fight  my  way  inch  by  inch  to  the  top  of  ths 
ladder  if  I  starved  in  the  endeavour  to  attain  it.  But 
can  I  let  these  innocent  creatures,  dependent  on  me 
for  their  daily  bread,  suffer  want  whilst  I  struggle  for 
a  name — a  bubble  which  may  burst,  even  though 
their  lives  have  been  risked  for  it  ? 

"  Reeves,  when  my  wife's  father  heard  of  my  in- 
tentions respecting  her,  he  had  but  one  objection  to 
the  marriage — the  uncertainty  of  my  professional  in- 
come. I  argued  it  out  of  him,  of  course.  I  said  ae 
long  as  I  had  brains  I  would  work  for  her,  and  if  my 
brains  failed  I  would  use  my  hands.  I  little  thought 
that  the  time  for  fulfilling  my  promise  would  come  so 
soon,  but  here  it  is.  My  brains  hive  failed,  that  is  to 
say,  through  my  headstrong  will  I  have  ruined  their 
prospect  of  employment,  but  my  hands  are  still  left, 
thank  God,  and  they  shall  be  at  my  dear  gill's  ser- 
vice till  my  life's  end.    I  have  no  more  to  say." 

"  I  honour  you  for  your  determination,"  replied  his 
companion.  '''  But  is  there  no  alternative  ?  Need 
Tou  leave  England  '  Would  not  your  father-in-law 
advance  you  money  until  you  are  set  up  on  your  legs 
once  more  ?  I  think,  by  using  a  little  interest,  some 
of  us  might  manage  to  get  you  on  the  press  again." 

No.  Do  not  tenlpt  me,  Jack.  In  the  first  place 
I  could  not,  having  been  married  only  eleven  months, 
go  and  ask  Mr.  West  for  money.  I  have  tco  much 
pride.  He  is  a  hard-working  man  himself,  and  has 
other  chil»h-en.  I  must  bear  the  brunt  of  my  own  im- 
prudence. And  I  do  not  think  I  could  get  the  same 
employment,  certainly  not  the  same  salary,  in  Eng- 
land. In  Austraha  I  shall  be  able  to  support  my 
family  comfortably  on  four  hundred  a  year,  and  may 
have  some  lei-^ure  to  pursue  my  own  profession  into 
the  bargain." 

"  And  you  have  no  doubt  of  Mrs.  Fane's  ready  ac- 
quiescence in  the  proposal  ?" 

'■  You  shall  judge  for  yourself.  I  will  break  the 
news  to  her  at  once."' 

"  Pray  !''  don't  exclaimed  his  friend,  who  had  a 
man's  righteous  horror  of  anything  like  a  scene. 
"  I  assure  you.  Fane,  that  it  is  a  subject  that  had 
much  better  be  brosched  in  private.  Your  wife  is 
sure  to  have  some  mi.sgiviugs,  and  w  ill  require  a  little 
I  time  to  become  reconciled  to  the  idea." 
I     But  Fane  had  already  opened  t'ae  door,  and  caUec) 
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Margarita's  name.  She  responded  ot  once  from  the 
jpper  storey. 

'■Coming,  darling  !  Coming  in  one  moment,  only  I 
must  bring  baby,"  and  the  nest  minute  she  was 
standing  on  the  threshold,  glowing  with  health  and 
beauty,  with  her  infant  on  her  arm." 

"Oh!  Mr.  Reeves!  I  didn't  know  that  you  were 
here.  Hare  you  seen  my  boy  lately  ?  He  is  growing 
BO  fat.  Look  up,  sir,"  she  continued  to  the  winking, 
blinking,  red-faced  bundle  in  her  arms,  "open  your 
eyes,  and  speak  to  your  godpapa.  There  !  Aren't 
his  lashes  growing  long  and  dark,  just  like  Laury's  ; 
and  he  has  such  strong  little  fists.  Just  try  to  un- 
clench them,  Mr.  Reeves.  It  will  take  all  your 
strength,  I  can  tell  you.  Oh  I  he  has  hold  of  my  hair. 
The  wretched  little  monkey.  I  shall  have  to  tuck  it 
up  under  a  mob  cap  soon.  Let  go,  babe  !  I  .issure 
you  he  hurts  terribly.  He  puUs  it  as  though  he 
were  a  twelvemonth  old." 

So  she  ran  on,  chattering  and  laughing,  with  her 
lovely,  blushing,  happy  face,  from  which  Laureace 
Faue  ssemed  as  though  he  could  not  take  his  eyes. 

I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  my  darling  !"  he  said, 
BS  goon  as  there  was  a  pause. 

"  Yes  !  Laury.    'U'hat  is  it  ?"  . 

"  Reeves  and  I  have  been  talking  over  a  certain 
/matter  this  morning.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  matter, 
Margarita.  It  is  about  my  debts,  and  want  of  work, 
you  know. " 

"Ah  !  can't  Mr.  Reeves  get  you  some?"  cried 
Margarita,  with  a  quick  beseeching  look  at  her  hus- 
band's friend  which  made  him  wish  he  could  give  up 
half  bis  own  for  her  sake. 

"  He  would  if  he  could,  my  dear,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible," replied  Fane  hurriedly.  '"  In  literary  matters 
each  man  stands  on  his  own  merit.  But  I  have  had 
a  very  good  appointment  offered  me  by  a  friend.  Mar- 
garita,  which  will  bring  us  in  suflBcient  money  to  live 
comfortably.  The  only  drawback  to  it  is  that  it  is 
not  in  England.  '^VTiat  would  you  say  to  my  going 
©ut  t-o  Australia,  darling." 

She  looked  at  him  for  one  moment  with  bated 
breath.  Then  an  expression  of  intense  fear  passed 
over  her  countenance  and  she  flew  to  his  side. 

"  Not  without  me,  Laury,"  she  exclaimed  an- 
xiously, "  not  without  me  !" 

He  glanced  up  at  Reeves  with  a  face  full  of  pride. 

"  Is  it  expatriation  she  dreads  most  ?"  he  said 
quietly,  as  he  threw  his  arms  round  the  blushing 
figure  of  his  wife. 

"  Without  you  !"  he  continued  fondly  to  her, 
"without  you"  my  own  darling — you'd  better  tell  me 
to  die  at  once." 

She  hid  hsr  crimson  face  upon  his  breast. 

"  I  don't  care  for  anything,"  she  whispered.  I  don't 
care  where  we  go  or  what  we  do,  so  as  I  have  you  and 
baby,  Laury." 

"  I  know  you  wouldn't,  dearest,  after  a  time,  but 
it  will  be  hard  at  first,  Margarita.  Hard  for  both  of 
us.  I,  to  leave  my  country  and  my  work,  to  give 
up  all  my  dreams  of  fame  ;  and  you,  to  be  separated 
from  your  father  and  brother  and  cousin." 

At  this  thought  the  tears  rushed  into  his  wife's 
eyes,  and  her  lips  trembled. 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  very  hard,"  she  answered  ;  "but 
— but,  if  it  is  for  yon,  Laury  " 

'■  It  is  for  us  all,  Margarit?.  It  is  especially  for 
the  sake  of  the  ba'oy,  that  he  may  be  brought  up 
as  his  father  was  before  him." 

"  I  could  do  anything  for  baby,"  replied  Mar- 
garita. 

"  Then  I  am  to  write  and  accept  the  offer  ?  I  may 
say  we  will  be  ready  to  start  for  Melbourne  in  a 
month  from  this  time  ?" 

A  month  ?  Oh,  it  is  a  very,  very  little  while. 
Only  a  month  ?  But  if  vou  think  it  right,  dar- 
ling- " 

■'  I  do  thiok  it  right,  my  dear." 

"And  you  will  take  me  to  Bush  thorn  first  i" 

"Certainly.  If  I  close  with  my  friend's  proposal 
we  will  go  down  to  Busbt;horDe  to-morrow.  ' 

■'0,  how  delighted  Rita  wiU  be,"  exclaimed  the 
girl,  her  thoughts  immediately  riveted  upon  the 


present.  "  She  is  longing  to  see  baby.  She  will  be 
half  mad  with  joy.  Only  fancy,  Mr.  Reeves  !  Wo 
have  been  separated  for  eleven  whole  months — we, 
who  were  uever  aj  art  for  more  than  a  week  or  two 
all  our  lives  before.  I  am  sure  Rita  will  say  I  am 
taller.  I  have  grovm,  haven't  I,  Laury,  since  we 
were  married 

"  I  believe  you  have,  dear,  Certainly  prettier,  if 
not  taller." 

"  Oh,  you  bad  boy,  to  flatter  so.  Biby  will  never 
say  Buch  things  to  his  wife  when  he  grows  old,  will 
you.  baby  ?  I  shall  go  at  once  and  pack  my  things 
in  readiness  for  to-morrow." 

'•  Rita  will  feel  your  leaving  England  terribly,' 
said  Fane,  wishing  to  try  his  wife. 

She  stopped  upon  the  threshold,  and  sighed. 

"  Poor,  dear  Rita  !  Yes.  I  am  sure  she  will,  ter- 
ribly." 

"  So  will  papa  and  George.  But  if  it  is  right 
Laury,  ani  you  think  it  best  for  baby  and  for  you, 
it  must  be,  rnustn't  it  ?  And  some  poor  wives  are 
left  behind  when  their  husbands  go  to  India  or  Aus- 
tralia. Mrs.  Hervey  was.  I  couldn't  bear  that  ;  it 
would  kill  me.  But  as  long  as  I  have  baby-boy  and 
you  " 

"  Go  to  your  packing,  darling,  and  leave  Reeves 
and  me  to  talk  t'uis  matter  quietly.  Is  that  the  sort 
of  woman  you  could  bear  to  see  dragged  down  to  un- 
complaining poverty  and  privatioi;.  Jack  j"  he  conti- 
nued, as  his  wife  disappeared  and  left  them  together. 
"A  creature  all  love,  and  submission,  ajjd  faith.  I 
would  kill  myself  first." 

"  She  is  one  in  a  thousand,"  replied  Reeves,  warmly. 
'  And  I  don't  wonder  at  your  sacrifice.  Well,  I'll 
say  no  more,  Fane,  except  to  wish  you  good  luck, 
and  to  beg  you  will  make  use  of  mo  in  any  way  you 
can.  Can't  I  see  after  the  sale  of  the  furniture 
whilst  you  are  at  Maple  Farm  ?  You  have  no  time 
to  lose." 

Anii  for  the  remainde;-  ^f  the  morning  the  friends 
were  discussing  and  arranging  the  more  practical  part 
of  the  change  that  lay  before  them. 

CHAPTER  XVIIL 

HOME  AGAIX. 

Laurence  Fane  did  not  take  his  wife  down  to 
Maple  Farm  until  Christmas  Eve.  He  thought 
it  better  that  the  views  of  the  intended  alteration 
in  his  prospects  should  be  conveyed  to  Margarita's 
friends  by  letters  ;  and  the  answers  he  received 
were  characteristic  of  the  writers.  Farmer  West  was 
surprised  and  a  little  startled,  but  chuckled 
inwardly,  nevertheless,  at  the  notion  that  his  fine 
gentleman  son-in-kw  had  been  compelled  to  come 
round  to  his  ideas  of  literature  as  a  profession,  and 
to  confess  that  hand  vyork  paid  better  than  head  work 
after  all.  Yet  he  was  proud  also. to  see  that  Fane 
wa»  not  above  using  his  hands  or  keeping hispromise, 
and  wound  up  by  telling  the  young  man  that  he  be- 
lieved he  had  done  the  best  thing  for  bis  wife  and 
himself,  and  he  should  be  the  first  who  wished  them 
God  speed  in  the  New  World.  As  for  George,  he 
looked  upon  the  voyage  and  expatriation  as  a  mere 
trifle,  and  wondered  that  anyone  could  make  as  much 
of  it  as  Fane  seemed  to  do.  He  had  been  out  to  the 
Bush  and  back,  and  would  do  the  same  to-morrow, 
if  anybody  would  make  it  worth  his  while,  and  he 
hoped  if  his  brother-in-law  heard  of  anything  good 
out  there,  that  he  would  write  and  let  him  know  of 
it,  and  let  him  join  them.  He  considered  the  new 
chance  a  jolly  good  thing  from  beginning  to  end. 
Fane  would  see  a  country  that  would  really  interest 
him,  and  be  introduced  to  phases  of  life  that  might 
prove  of  the  greatest  service  if  he  ever  returned  to 
his  old  profession.  In  fact,  George's  letter  was  so 
encouraging  that  Laurence's  spirits  rose  ten  per  cent, 
on  receipt  of  it,  and  by  the  time  the  business  was 
settled  he  had  'oegun  to  regard  his  new  prospects 
more  in  the  light  of  pleasure  than  duty.  Margarita 
Hay's  answer  was  addressed  to  her  cousin,  and  dif- 
fered from  the  others,  insomuch  that  she  never  men- 
tioned the  fact  of  their  separation,  but  dwelt  fever- 
ishly on  the  expectation  of  seeing  Daisy  again  at 
Maple  Farm,  and  being  introduced  to  the  wonderful 
baby.  There  was  a  want  of  life  and  vigour  about 
Rita's  letter,  except  when  she  wrote  of  meeting  Daisy, 
that  struck  Laurence  (so  used  to  criticising)  at  once, 
and  made  him  reflect  upon  the  cause.  Could  she  be 
jealous  of  her  cousin's  happiness  ?  That  was  hardly 
likely.  Or  did  she  suppose  that  Daisy's  new  cares 
and  pleasures  would  make  an  estrangement  between 
them,  au  interruption  to  the  loving  intercourse  they 
had  m?intained  since  childhood.     Could  ha  have 


watched  the  marble  pallor  that  overspread  Margarita 
Hay's  countenance  as  che  listened  to  the  fiat  of  a 
speedy  .separation  between  her  cousin  and  hsr  cousin's 
hus'oand  and  herself,  his  questions  might  have  an- 
swered t'aemselves.  Could  he  have  heard  the  exceed- 
ing bitter  cry  wiUi  which  she  fiung  herself  afterwards 
upon  her  'oed,  exclaiming,  "  Wiiat  dift'erence  can  it 
make  to  me  ?  It  is  but  oiki  fancy  more  in  a  life  that 
mu.st  be  for  ever  lonely" — he  might  have  guessed  the 
reason  that  she  could  not  trust  herself  to  write  of 
the  new  disappointment  in  store  for  her. 

The  Fanes  arrived  at  Maple  Farm'  late  in  the  after- 
noon. Of  course  there  was  the  usual  excitement  in 
their  welcome  attendant  on  meeting  after  a  long  sepa- 
ration, to  which  was  added,  in  thi.?  case,  the  curiosity 
to  see  the  baby.  Daisy,  glowing  with  the  pride  and 
importance  of  a  very  young  mother,  fully  imagined 
that  no  one  could  possibly  wish  to  see  or  speak  or 
think  of  anything  until  her  son  had  been  presented 
and  examined,  and  handed  all  round  the  family,  his 
age,  his  size,  and  his  appearance  commented  upon, 
and  his  wonderful  precocity  and  infantile  good  quali- 
ties duly  discussed. 

This  kind  of  twaddle  not  being  pre-eminently  inte- 
resting to  me:i;  Daisy  and  her  cousin  Rita  soon  found 
themselves  left  aloae  with  the  hero  O-^  the  occasion. 

Laurence  had  heard  it  all  so  often  before  that  he 
was  delighted  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  slip 
away  v/ith  his  friend  George  (who  heartily  despised 
babies  in  long  clothes)  for  a  walk  round  the  farm 
before  the  cloth  was  lud  for  dinner.  Even  the  old 
farmer,  who  was  perhaps  the  one  most  pleased,  after 
Daisy,  with  the  new-comer  (for  ail  men  and  women 
are  proud  to  be  rciadc  grandfathers  and  grandmothers; 
it  is  so  much  honour  without  any  trouble  or  expense) 
evidently  thought  when  he  had  pinched  the  'baby's 
cheek  and  kis ,';ed  his  mother's  that  his  duty  was  over, 
and  returned  to  his  own  occupations  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Then  Margarita  led  Dai.-;y  up  to  the 
room  that  had  been  prepared  for  her  husband  and 
herself,  and  which  happened  to  be  t!ie  very  one  the 
cousins  had  always  occupied  together,  and  opened 
into  another  chamber  which  they  had  made  their  play- 
room, but  was  now  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  nurse  and 
baby. 

■■  Why,  Rita  dear,  our  old  room!  "cried  Mrs.  Fane 
in  astonishment,  "and  where  do  you  sleep,  then?' 

"  On  the  other  side  of  the  passage,  darling,  1  have 
never  slept  since  you  left  us,  Daisy.  I  could  not 
It  wae  so  lonely.  See,"  she  continued  in  a  tone  of 
affected  liveliness,  "  your  old  pictures  are  still  hang- 
ing in  their  places,  and  here  are  all  your  baby  works. 
I  thought  you  would  like  to  find  everything  as  it  wa* 
when  you  went  away.' ' 

''  Yes,  of  course,"  replied  Daisy,  who  was  examin- 
ing the  window  sashes  anxiously  meanwhile,  "  you 
are  sure  there  is  not  a  draught  from  this  window, 
Rita,  aren't  you?  Baby  has  never  had  a  cold  since  he 
was  bom,  and  I  should  be  so  vexed  if  he  were  to 
catch  one  now." 

"  I  think  not,  dear,  but  I  will  have  some  list  nailed 
round  it  if  you  are  afraid.  Oh,  Daisy,  how  strange  it 
eeems  to  see  you  with  a  baby.  You,  whom  I  always 
leoked  upon  as  half  a  baby  yourself," 

"  My  dear  !  I  was  eighteen  on  my  last  birthday  : 
please  to  remember  that.  Though  Laury  does  say 
sometimes  when  I  am  nursing  baby  that  I  look  like 
a  great  schoolgirl  with  a  doll." 

"  He  is  very  fond  and  proud  of  you,  darling,"  said 
Margarita  softly. 

"  What,  my  Laury  ?  0,  he  dotes  upon  me.  He 
never  crosses  me  in  a  single  thing.  He's  the  dearest 
old  boy  in  all  the  world." 

"  And  you  love  him  as  much  as  he  loves  you,"  said 
Margarita. 

"  Love  him  !  Why  Rita  ?  what  a  question.  Of 
course  I  love  him — better  than  all  the  world,  except 
baby.  How  could  I  help  loving  him  ?  The  father 
of  my  child."  Daisy  pronounced  this  last  epithet 
with  proud  consciousness  and  a  certain  amount  of 
dignity,  but  Margarita  would  rather  have  not  heard 
her  use  it. 

Why  should  she  quote  the  natural  effect  of  her 
marriage  with  Laurence  Fane  as  a  reason  for  loving 
him.  over  and  above  the  many  instances  of  affection 
she  must  have  received  from  him  in  the  shape  of  for- 
bearance, control,  sympathy,  and  patience. 

But  Daisy  was  only  following  her  instincts.  She 
was  a  woman  born  to  be  a  good  daughter  and  a  good 
wife,  but,  above  all,  she  was  a  woman  bom  to  be  a 
good  mother.  The  maternal  instinct  was  in  her  the 
strongest,  and  would  in  time  weigh  down  all  others. 
Had  she  never  seen  a  husband  she  would  have  re- 
mained the  proudest  of  daughters  .<  had  eh«  uev«s 
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borne  a  child,  the  most  devoted  of  wives.  But  she 
merged  her  lovely,  laughing  girlhood  into  the  dignity 
of  marriage,  and  lost  her  individuality  in  that  of 
Laurence  Fane — the  fulness  of  her  maternal  afifection 
commencing  to  absorb  all  lesser  feelings.  They  would 
not  die,  but  they  would  be  eclipsed.  They  would  be 
drawn  into  the  vortex,  of  which  her  child  or  children 
should  form  the  centre,  and  derive  their  effulgence 
solely  to  the  extent  on  which  they  re-acted  on  the 
more  absorbing  interest.  Margarita  had  often  heard 
wives  speak  of  their  husbands  after  the  fashion  Daisy 
did,  and  it  had  always  struck  her  as  a  wrong  reason 
to  give  for  their  affectioru  We  should  not  love  the  gift 
for  the  sake  of  the  giver,  but  the  giver  for  the  sake 
of  the  gift.  But  a  husband  usually  finds  a  formid- 
able rival  in  his  child,  and  the  most  devoted  couples 
are  generally  those  who  have  brought  no  interloper 
into  the  world  to  seduce  their  hearts  from  one 
another.  Margarita  thought  of  this,  and  sighed  for 
Laurence's  sake. 

Yet  she  could  not  look  at  the  child  peacefully 
cradled  in  its  mother's  arms,  nor  at  Daisy's  adorine 
face  as  she  bent  over  it,  j  and  wish  the  little  crea- 
ture had  not  been.  She  could  only  feel  thankful 
that  her  darling  was  back  with  her  again — happy, 
loving,  and  prosperous;  and  had  hardly  time  to  won- 
der that  in  the  contemplation  of  their  present  com- 
fort they  aU  seemed  to  think  so  little,  except  herself, 
of  the  coming  separation. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


MY  JEWELS. 

In  a  casket  of  priceless  jewels. 

No  eyes  but  my  own  nave  seen. 
There  are  blossoms  from  fair  Itadia, 

Faded  purple  and  green ; 
There  are  gems  from  the  depths  of  ocean; 

There  are  tresses  of  tangled  hair. 
With  rings  of  the  qnaintett  model 

That  the  dear  ones  used  to  wear. 
There  are  others,  given  by  idols. 

Whose  names  I  am  loth  to  call; 
But  a  poor  little  crimson  rosebud 

Is  the  dearest  to  me  of  all. 

I  have  clasped  it  close  to  my  bosom, 
I  am  bathing  it  now  with  tears. 

While  memory  brings  to  my  tired  heart 
A  dream  of  my  earlier  years. 

Again  I  smile  at  my  lattice, 
Each  wearisome  thought  at  rest, 

And  the  purple  feet  of  the  twilight 
Are  beating  the  golden  west. 

Something  is  timidly  spoken- 
Something  of  life  and  of  love — 

And  vows  that  will  never  be  broken 
Axe  traced  on  the  record  above. 

The  shadows  grow  heavier,  deeper, 

Aad  kindly  the  dew-drops  fall 
On  the  thirsty  lips  of  the  roses 

That  are  climbing  my  cottage  wall  ; 
And  a  bud  that  grew  by  the  casement 

Is  twined  with  my  braided  hair. 
But  the  vision  is  past  1  I  have  waken 'd — 

And  where  is  my  Beautiful  1— where  ? 
Oh,  tell  me,  blest  watchers,  that  linger 

To  catch  the  last  fluttering  breath  ! 
Or  answer,  ye  wild,  angry  hillows, 

That  wail  through  the  Valley  of  Death  1 

Ha^^e  ye  borne  him  away  in  his  beauty 

From  the  bower  we  built  by  the  sea. 
And  stifled  the  voice  whose  low  flowing 

Was  rarest  of  music  to  me  ? 
Have  ye  swept  the  bright  lock  from  the  forehead, 

The  light  from  the  calm,  lustrous  eye. 
And  crushed  the  young  life  from  the  bosom 

Whose  purpose  and  aims  were  so  high ! 
Still  silent !   Even  thus,  in  thy  sorrow, 

'Mid  fierce  storm  and  tempest,  be  thou. 
Oh,  spirit,  so  blithe  m  thy  spi  ing  time 

So  weary  and  des:,late  n--w  ! 

Again  the  wind  steals  thr  .ugh  the  lattice. 

As  it  stole  in  that  hour  agone, 
And  moonbeams,  in  slivery  sileu'", 

Creep  over  the  smooth,  eloping  lawn. 
Again,  in  the  rose-vine  bef.  re  me, 

The  humuiing-bird  rocks  in  a  dream, 
And  I  catch  from  a  l  .w-laughing  hollc  w 

The  s-ng  of  a  slumhcrless  stream. 
But  I  care  for  not  anything  merry. 

Not  anything  under  the  m.i  n. 
For  my  heart,  like  this  little  wild  rose-bud, 

Is  dead  on  the  bosi.m  of  June. 


Reck. I  Bros  •  Pure.'it  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  ib.,  if 
a  combiiiatiou  of  tlie  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains 
all  that  is  requi.-ite  to  mahe  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Great 
George's-^treet,  Dublin. 

A  black  marble  stone,  with  a  lengthy  inscription 
givinc;  a  narrative  of  the  last  days  of  the  great  tra- 
veller, has  been  placed  over  Dr.  Livingstone's  tomk 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 


A  TERRIBLE  CHRISTMAS. 

December  24th,  1846.  The  guardians  of  the  Kil- 
lamey  Union  meet  for  the  admission  of  paupers.  A 
formality  of  examining  applications  is  for  a  while 
observed.  But  the  candidates  who  had  besieged 
the  workhouse  all  day  at  last  grow  so  pressing  and 
clamorous  with  the  mad  urgency  of  h^^ngerthat  any 
attempt  to  investigate  the  different  cases  is  given  up. 
The  board  decides  to  admit  all,  "and,  at  least,  to 
give  them  shelter,  as  but  little  food  was  to  be 
had."  Themiserable  throng  were  let  in.  Never,  out 
of  the  lazaretto,  the  hold  of  the  slave  ship,  or  the 
prison  of  an  ancient  tyrant,  was  seen  such  a  sight. 
Men  in  the  prime  of  life,  bent  doirble  as  if  with 
years  ;  their  forms  shrunken  from  strength  and  ful- 
ness to  mere  skeletons,  with  a  little  feebla  life  yet 
flickering  in  them.  Starvation  had  done  the  work  of 
age  on  every  creature  of  that  most  woful  gathering. 
Old  and  young  were  withered  to  one  dread  semblance 
by  a  common  misery.  There  was  no  sickness  among 
them,  yet  every  face  and  every  movement  showed  the 
prostration  of  extreme  disease.  They  were  sick  with 
famine.  The  sad  refuge  of  the  destitute  could  give 
them  but  small  relief.  There  was  want  of  victual 
even  in  the  workhouse,  so  widespread  and  devouring 
was  the  calamity,  so  utterly  inadequate  the  provision 
made  for  it.  But,  at  least,  the  doomed  people  had 
cover  from  the  bitter  winter  weather.  And  when  next 
morning  eleven  dead  were  found  among  them — in- 
fants dead  in  their  mothers' arms,  mothers  dead  beside 
their  children — it  was  a  lamentable  satisfaction  to 
know  that  they  had  not  died  by  the  roadside 
or  the  ditch,  and  that  their  bodies  lay  safe  from  thg 
carrion  crow  or  the  mountain  dog — for  bird  and 
beast  were  famishing  too,  and  preyed  on  the  victims 
that  lay  where  they  fell,  unburied,  all  over  the  face 
of  the  land. 

In  this  wise  dawned  upon  Ireland  the  Christmas  of 
1846.  Worse,  in  truth,  than  the  picture  of  the  Killar- 
ney  Workhouse  suggests.  For  during  the  same  Ad- 
vent, we  have  it  on  the  word  of  one  Mr.  J.  H.  Tuke, 
an  English  gentleman,  that  ''  the  roads  in  many 
places  became  as  charnel  houses,  and  several  car  and 
coach  drivers  have  assured  me  that  they  rarely  drove 
anywhere  without  seeing  dead  bodies  strewn  along 
the  roadside,  and  that  in  the  dark  they  had  even 
gone  over  them."  Mr.  Tuke  further  states  that  one 
inspector  of  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clifden 
had  caused  no  less  than  140  bodies  to  be  buried 
which  he  found  scattered  along  the  highway.  A  Ca- 
tholic priest  in  this  same  district — where  5,000  persons 
were  living  on  field  roots  and  seaweed — met  a  man  with 
a  donkey  and  cart.  On  the  cart  were  three  coffins 
containing  the  mortal  remiins  of  his  wife  and  his 
two  children.  No  human  being  was  with  him. 
Savage  and  long  suffering  had  made  even  the  Celtic 
nature  callous,  and  the  people  beheld  without  sym- 
pathy the  grief.s  of  each  other.  This  man  was  so 
weak  from  starvation  that  on  coming  to  the  grave- 
yard 'ne  was  unable  to  inte.'  ;b':  corpses.  He  crawled 
away  leaving  them  unburied,  and  next  day  the 
clergyman  passing  that  way  again  found  "  ravenous 
dogs  making  a  horrid  meal  on  the  carcases  of  this 
unburied  family."  Twelve  months  before  the  na- 
tional condition  had  already  touched  upon  this 
awful  extremity,  Captain  Wynne,  an  official  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  writing  to  Lis  department  from 
Clare  Abbey  on  Christmas  Eve.  1845,  says  he  ven- 
tured through  the  parish  that  day  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  though  a  man  not  easily 
moved,  confessed  himself  unmanned  by  the  extent 
and  intensity  of  suffering  he  witnessed,  "  more  espe- 
cially among  the  women  and  little  children,  crowds  of 
whom  were  to  be  seen  scattered  over  the  turnip-fields 


like  a  flock  of  famishing  crows,  devouring  the  raw 
turnips  and  mostly  half  naked,  shivering  in  the  snow 
and  sleet,  uttering  exclamations  of  despair  while 
their  children  were  screaming  with  hunger."  This 
was  bad  enough  in  1845.  But  when  the 
"  merrie  season"  came  in  1846,  there  were 
not  even  turnips  to  eat,  though  indeed 
we  have  it  upon  record  that  some  day  of  the 
December  which  witnessed  the  descent  upon  the  Kil- 
larney  Workhouse  a  man  was  found  lying  stark  and 
stiff  on  the  public  way,  with  a  turnip  beside  him, 
out  of  which  he  had  bitten  a  mouthful.  There  was 
one  feature  of  mournful  beauty  in  this  ravage — the 
people  perished  with  the  patience  and  piety  of  an- 
tique martyrs.* 

The  history  in  which  we  find  ail  this  set  down  lets 
us  know  in  what  manner  these  things  came  to  pass. 
The  tale  is  a  reaUty  more  fascinating  in  its  grim  and, 
so  to  speak,  vulgir  horror  than  the  most  thrilling 
effort  of  romance.  There  had  been  premonitions  of 
the  scourge  for  years  before  it  struck.  The  potato 
blight  appearing  first  in  Germany,  moved  to  Belgium 
in  1842,  and  three  years  after  invaded  the  United 
Kingdom  by  the  Isle  of  Wight,  '■  where  it  was  most 
virulent  on  lands  that  had  been  manured  with  guano." 
Father  O'Rourke,  in  describing  the  aspect  of  this 
vegetable  plague,  makes  a  curious  statement.  He 
says — "  I  have  sometimes  observed  the  very  first 
symptoms  of  the  disease  opposite  an  open  gateway, 
as  if  a  blighting  wind  had  rushed  in,  making  for 
some  distance  a  sort  of  avenue  of  discoloured  leaves 
and  stalks  about  the  width  of  the  gateway  at 
first,  but  becoming  wider  onward."  The  bhght 
of  1845  was  noticed  in  Ireland  about  the  middle  of 
September.  Its  alarming  progress  caused  speedy  and 
general  alarm  and  apprehension.  A  Freeman  s  Jmir- 
nal  special  correspondent  wrote  from  the  West  : — 
"  The  disease  appears  suddenly,  and  the  tubers  arc 
sometimes  rotten  in  twenty-four  hours  afterwards." 
Hardly  one  family  in  twenty  had  a  potato  left  on 
Christmas  Day,  1845,  and  the  such  as  saved  a  few 
diseased,  ill-tasted  meals  tried,  as  they  said,  "  to 
blindfold  them  in  the  boiling,"  an  expression  which 
conveys  with  wonderful  force  the  desperate  straits 
to  which  the  people  were  reduced.  A  month  after 
the  blight  had  set  in  it  was  plain  that  only  earnest, 
immediate,  and  vigorous  measures  would  prevent  a 
national  famine,  with  its  invariable  concomitant  of 
a  national  plague.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  late  benevolent  Duks  of 
Leinster,  and  the  Dublin  Corporation,  inspired  by 
O'Connell,  took  energetic  action.  A  deputation,  com- 
posed of  the  Liberator,  Lord  Mayor  Arabin, 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Lord  Cloncurry,  Henry 
Grattan,  Sir  James  Murray,  John  Augustus 
O'Neill,  and  tj^enty  other  persons  of  posi- 
tion, waited  on  the  Tory  Lord  Lieutenant, 
Lord  Heytesbury.  They  were  coldly  received 
at  the  Viceregal  Lodge  on  Wednesday,  November 
3rd.  His  Excellency  replied  in  the  stereotyed  oracu- 
lar phraseology  of  his  office.  Of  his  answer  the  Fru- 
man  wrote.  We  quote  from  Father  O'Rourke  : — 
"They  may  starve  !  Such  in  spirit,  if  not  in  words, 
was  the  reply  given  yesterday  by  the  English  Viceroy 
to  the  memorial  of  the  deputation,  which,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  prayed 
that  the  food  of  this  kingdom  be  preserved  lest  the 
people  thereof  perish." 

The  virtues  and  the  reign  of  Lord  Lieutenant  Heytes- 
bury have  been  since  commemorated  in  the  street 
nomenclature  of  the  Irish  metropolis. 

Seeing  that  little  or  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  from 
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the  Peel  Government  and  its  representative,  the 
Corporation  sought  to  petition  the  Queen.  The  at- 
tempt miscarried,  and  Parliament — never  so  worthy 
of  its  name  as  now — debated  and  divided,  parleying 
with  the  Destroyer,  but  making  never  a  movement 
to  save  his  victims.  This  was  after  the  Government 
Commissioners,  Professors  Liudley  and  Playfair,  had 
reported  the  loss  of  half  the  crop— £10,000,000  worth 
of  food — and  plainly  warned  of  the  distress  to  come. 
A  man  in  Mayo  stored  3S4  barrels  of  potatoes.  Soon 
after  he  opened  the  pit  and  found  he  had  not  one 
sto/ie  of  sound  potatoes.  Nevertheless  Premier  Peel  and 
the  Tory  party  maintained  a  talkative  attitude  of 
folded  arms.  They  contented  themselves  with  bring- 
ing in  a  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland,  and  striving  to 
shift  the  blame  on  the  Irish  landlords.  The  Irish 
landlords  emulated  the  Government  in  inaction,  and 
sicelled  them  in  recrimination.  A  hundred  years 
before,  inl741,  a  famine  andplague  had  sorely  afflicted 
the  South  and  West,  killing  seven  hundred  prisoners 
In  Cork  jail  and  slaughtering  the  people  of  Con- 
naught  in  hecatombs.  By  way  of  meeting  the  case 
the  Irish  landlords  rushed  through  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment "  A  Bill  to  secure  the  Payment  of  Rents."  They 
also  removed  the  Galway  Races  to  Tuam,  "  the  town 
of  Galway  being  very  sickly."  There  were  many 
noble  exceptions  to  the  general  selfish  heart- 
lesaness  of  the  Irish  property  owners  during  the 
famine  years.  But  others  deserved  to  be  over- 
whelmed in  the  ruin  which  most  justly  overtook 
them.  No  reader  of  the  "  History"  can  learn  with- 
out deep  and  indignant  emotion  how  between  the 
legislators  and  the  landlords  the  wretched  millions 
were  left  to  perish  with  abundance  about  them,  and 
plenty  even  in  their  midst.  Honest  Conservative  jour- 
nals, the^fa/idarcZand  prints  of  thai  colour,  cried  shame 
upon  the  murderous  apathy  of  the  Administration. 
The  Times  behaved  with  unfeeling  brutality.  De- 
plorable to  relate,  the  blight  was  made  a  party  ques- 
tion in  Ireland.  The  Irish  Tories,  men  and  organs, 
held  aloof  and  gave  little  aid,  and  less  sympathy,  to 
suffering  which  fell  chiefly  upon  ihe  poor  Catholics 
and  Repealers  of  the  country.  Even  the  Premier 
betrayed  the  feeling  of  his  adherents.  It  was  plain 
eaoTigh  that  the  famine  was  not  regarded  by  all  as  a 
calamity,  since  it  was  making  an  effective  clearance 
of  a  pdople  hateful  on  account  of  their  race  and  their 
religion.  The  Conservative  papers  of  Dublin  sup- 
pressed or  misrepresented  the  truth  about  the  extent 
and  gravity  of  the  famine,  in  order  to  serve  a  paltry 
political  end.  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  afterwards  Lord 
Inchiquin,  a  Conservative,  was  roused  into  a  pubKc 
denunciation  of  "  the  heartlessness  of  some  of  the 
Dubhn  papers  when  speaking  of  the  famine."  If  we 
quit  this  miserable  topic,  it  is  to  pass  to  matter  little 
more  pleasing.  Peel  and  his  Government  having 
done  but  little,  and  that  little  ill,  were  succeeded  by 
Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Whigs.  Lord  John  made 
vague  but  splendid  pi-omises  regarding  Irish  "  great 
and  comprehensive  measures" — nothing  less  ;  just 
as  Lord  Heytesbury  talked  of  the  "  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  Government."  Fine  words  of  the 
statesman,  which  usage  does  not  stale  nor  disap- 
pointment vary.  All  the  members  of  Lord  John's 
Administration  shared  in  expression  the  en- 
thusiastic determination  of  their  chief.  "  I 
go,"  cried  the  ctQtithetical  Irish  Secretary,  Mr. 
Lobouohere,  "  I  go  to  Irelaud  to  support  the  law 
that  it  may  be  respected,  and  to  amend  the  law  that 
it  may  be  beloved."  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  was  not  going  to  be  beaten  in  the  pro- 
Terbial  use  of  language,  and  he  outdid  his  colleagues 
in  talking  round  the  subject  of  Ireland  and  her  con- 
dition. Or.'y  one  raan  in  office  showed  a  real  out- 
SDoken  ni,,  .lul  HU.detv  for  the  weifara  «f  .itwUnd. 


This  was  Thomas  Babington  ilacauley,  who  openly 
declared  that  if  the  Government  did  not  do  some- 
thing it  ought  to  be  "  expelled  from  office  with  con- 
tempt." The  Government  bungled  on,  and  there 
was  an  imposing  and  interminable  to-do  with  boards 
and  committees,  inspectors  and  reports,  not  to  speak 
of  sage  and  eloquent  displays  in  Parliament.  The 
people  were  perishing  faster  than  ever,  but  monu- 
ments of  blue  books  were  being  erected  to  them. 
Now  we  are  in  the  full  swing  of  the  PubUc  Works,  in 
the  management  of  which  the  Board  of  Works  so  tho- 
roughly exhibited  its  characteristic  incapacity  for  any 
practical  business.  What  these  relief  operations 
gave  with  one  hand  they  took  back  with  the  other. 
Incompetent  and  quarrelsome  officials  destroyed 
their  efficacy.  Routine  mismanaged  the  good  supplies 
and  disarranged  the  pay-sheet.  The  desperate  mul- 
titude, in  the  agony  which  was  consuming  their 
bowels,  lost  their  senses.  They  made  food  demon- 
strations in  several  places.  Those  who  looked  upon 
those  spectre-like  and  famished  crowds  will  never 
forget  the  spectacle.  Some  of  them  attempted  to 
take  a  workhouse  by  storm.  They  were  too  weak  to 
scale  the  walls,  but  at  least  they  died  in  the  en- 
deavour, for  next  morning  numbers  of  them  were 
found  stretched  dead  outside  the  fences, 

A  hundred  and -seventy-four  people  died  in  Cork 
workhouse  in  a  week,  in  February,  1846.  On  the 
16th  of  that  month  a  Imndred  bodies  were  buried 
together  ;  several  persons  were  found  dead  in  the 
streets  ;  numbers  were  left  unburied  for  want  of 
coffins.  Under  a  shed  lay  thirty-eight  human  beings, 
old  and  young,  men,  women  and  children,  huddled 
together  "  like  so  many  pigs  or  dogs,"  on  the  ground 
without  any  covering  but  their  rags.  A  Limerick 
priest,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  being  about  to 
officiate  at  the  death-bed  of  a  person  dying  of  starva- 
tion, could  not  obtain  the  loan  of  a  candle  in  the 
neighbourhood,  such  was  the  prevailing  des- 
titution. Men  fell  dead  in  the  public 
works,  and  the  evidence  showed  that  pay  was  due  to 
them  which  they  ought  have  got,  and  for  want  of 
which  they  starved.  The  official  neglect  everywhere 
exposed  is  most  cruel  and  unforgivable.  The 
coroners  gave  up  holding  inquests.  They  could  not 
get  through  a  twentieth  part  of  the  labour. 
In  Ban  try  a  respectable  jury  insisted  on  bringing  in 
a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell. At  Lismore  another  jury  found  that  death  was 
caused  by  the  neglect  of  the  Government  in  not  send- 
ing food  into  the  country  in  due  time. 

The  famines  of  Athens,  of  Jerusalem,  of  Marseilles, 
shrink  into  insignificance  by  comparison  with  a  tra- 
gedy of  which  the  theatre  was  whole  kingdom 
We  will  not  pick  from  the  awful  detail  with  which 
Father  O'Rourke's  history  abounds.  Families  living 
on  two  ounces  of  meal  each  per  day,  children  support- 
ing life  for  four  days  with  water.  Young  girls  falling 
dead  on  the  road  with  their  little  parcel  of  meal 
clutched  in  their  dying  grasp.  Post  mortem  inspec- 
tions of  the  dead,  in  which  "  a  morsel  of  undigested 
eabbage  stump"  was  found,  whole  famihes  lying  dead 
and  putrid  in  remote  cabins,  with  many  heroic  epi- 
sodes of  self-denial  and  sacrifice — these  are  at  once 
too  awful  and  too  sacred  to  be  reproduced  by  way  of 
mere  illustration. 

"  Ass  and  horseflesh  were  eagerly  sought  for,  even 
when  the  animals  died  of  disease  or  starvation." 
Families  subsisted  for  weeks  at  a  time  on  carrion  of 
this  kind,  and  lamented  when  it  was  all  consumed. 
The  disappearance  of  pigs,  poultry,  and  all  domestic 
animals  was  most  noticeable.  "  The  faces  of  the 
children  were  so  wan  and  haggard  that  they  looked 
like  old  men  and  women.  Their  sprighthness  was 
«U  oena  :  they  aat  at  thair  cAbia  doors,  makimc  no 


attempt  to  play."  The  priests  were  as  badly  ofT  as 
the  people.  Often  the  priest  had  not  food  for  him- 
self, and  had  not  the  heart  to  meet  his  flock  when 
he  had  nothing  to  give  them.  One  day  the  priest 
of  a  western  parish  saw  hundreds  of  his  parishioners 
seeking  relief  before  his  door.  HeT^o'ok  his  breviary 
and  stole  privately  to  a  neighbouring  wood,  where 
he  knelt  down  and  prayed  aloud  for  mercy  on  him- 
self and  his  people.  Startled  by  a  voice  near,  he  dis- 
covered that  a  neighbouring  clergyman  was  engaged 
in  the  same  way,  in  the  same  place,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  Another  pastor,  being  asked  "  How 
he  got  on  ?"  replied,  "  Badly  ;  for  I  often  remain 
late  in  bed,  not  knowing  where  to  look  for  mf 
breakfast  when  I  get  up."  A  kind  lady,  finding  the 
parish  priest  not  seldom  dinnerless,  sent  him  that 
meal  every  day  ready  cooked.  Even  then  the  dread- 
ful scenes  of  starvation  which  appealed  to  him 
proved  often  stronger  than  the  good  father's  hunger- 
sharpened  appetite. 

The  reader  of  Father  O'Rourke's  book  will  be  able 
to  comprehend  how  it  was  that  two  millions  of  people 
perished  in  a  Christian  land,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
very  richest  empire  on  the  globe. 

The  dismal  period  of  the  famine  is  not  without  its 
brighter  episodes.  It  caused  an  amount  of  human 
misery  without  parallel.  But  it  also  discovered  a 
fulness  of  human  charity  which,  if  altogether  dis- 
proportionate to  the  gigantic  catastrophe  which  evoked 
it,  was  not  the  less  admirable  and  hopeful.  This  ex- 
cellent spirit  was  not  confined  to  associations.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  efforts  of  in- 
dividual bounty  seem  all  the  more  honourable  and 
exemplary,  inasmuch  as  their  original  exercise  was 
secret  and  unknown.  There  can  be  no  higher  Christ- 
mas lesson,  no  keener  stimulus  to  those  who  at  this 
day  owe  a  duty  to  the  want  and  woe  still  abounding 
even  in  our  more  prosperous  land,  than  the  chronicle 
of  the  good  deeds  done  by  our  poor  country- 
men in  the  dire  strait  of  that  dark  Yuletide.  The 
instances  we  narrate  are  psecially  interesting.  In 
the  first  pressure  of  the  famine,  Mr.  M'Carthy  Down- 
ing, M.P.,  as  honorary  secretary  to  the  Skibbereen 
ReUef  Committee,  received  a  cheque  for  £1,000  from 
an  anonymous  donor.  The  Committee  also  received 
from  another  unknown  correspondent  a  monthly  sum 
varying  from  £6  to  £8  for  more  than  twelve  months. 
In  1870  Mr.  Downing,  in  the  course  of  an  interview 
with  Lord  DuS'erin,  gave  vent  to  his  suspicious. 
"  Lord  DufFerin,"  asked  he,  "  are  you  the  donar  of  a 
subscription  of  £1,000  to  the  Skibbere^u  Relief  Com- 
mittee twenty-three  years  ago  !"  Lord  Dufferin, 
smihng,  simply  replied,  "  I  am."  Many  years  after 
the  famine  Mr.  M'Carthy  Downing  met,  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Joshua  Clarke,  Q.C.,  in  Dubhn,  Mr.  Dov.-se, 
then  a  rising  barrister.  In  the  course  of  a  conveisa- 
tion  which  ensued  the  honourable  member  for  Cork 
discovered  that  the  correspondent  from  whom  he 
received  the  monthly  remittances  was  no  other  than 
the  present  Baron  Dowse.  "  I  was  your  correspon- 
dent," said  the  distinguished  lawyer  ; "  I  remitted  the 
moneys  to  you  ;  they  were  the  offerings  of  a  number 
of  students  of  Trinity  College." 

Two  American  gunboats  have  returned  from  the 
scene  of  the  Japan  disaster,  and  brought  back 
Mr.  Tyndall,  Dr.  Gates  and  120  Chinese. 

BREikKFAST.— EPPS'S  VOCOA. — URATEFUL  AKD  COMfOM- 

INO— "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutiitlon, 
and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well- 
selected  oocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables 
with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctors'  bills.  " — Cii/il  Service  Gautl*.  Made 
simply  with  Boiling  Water  or  Milk,  bold  by  Grocers  in 
packets  only,  labelled—"  James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homeo- 
pathic Chemists,  48,  Threadneedle-street,  and  170,  Picca- 
dilly ;  Works,  Easton-road,  London." 

Makupacture  of  Cocoa.— "  We  will  nowglvean  acconnt 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co., 
manufacturers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the 
Euston-toaa,  london."— See  Actiue  in  OutdlTM  Haut^i^ 
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NEW  YEAR  IN  PARIS. 

Paris  is  now  acquiring  the  appearance  of  a  village 
fair.  Ko  one  ■^ho  has  not  seen  it  at  this  period  of  the 
year  can  form  any  idea  of  what  it  is  like.  The  whol ' 
length  of  the  Boulevards  is  lined  with  a  row  of 
wooden  booths  stationed  opposite  the  shops.  These 
booths  are  filled  with  cheap  toys  and  nic-nacs 
intended  for  presents  for  the  poor  classes. 
There  are  one  franc  booths,  seventy-five  cen- 
times booths,  half-a-franc  booths,  five  sous  booths, 
one  sou  booths,  and  one  centime  booths. 

With  such  a  variety  of  prices,  therefore,  it  would 
be  strange  if  the  poorest  child  went  without  his  etren- 
Ties  (Sew  Year's  gift).  Nothing  can  adequately 
describe  the  etren/ies  system  in  France.  It  is  the 
nuisajiue,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  joy,  of  the  French 
population.  Everyone  dreads  it,  for  everyone  has  to 
give  ;  and  every  one  weloames  it,  for  everyone  re- 
ceives. "  ^^'hat  shall  I  give  so-and-so  ?"  or  "  What 
will  so-and-so  give  ms?"  That  is  a  question  which 
most  persons  are  putting  to  themselves  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  in  France 
goes  without  his  etrenna  or  eirennes.  Servants,  con- 
cierges, employes,  Governtnent  officials,  ladies, gentle- 
men, fathers,  mothers,  children,  grand  parents,  bro- 
thers, sisters,  cousins,  aunts,  uncles,  friends,  lovers — 
all,  all,  look  forward  to  this  season  to  give  or  to  re- 
ceive— perhaps  both.  Bons-bons,  flowers,  toys,  jewel- 
lery, and  oranges — that  is  what  are  mostly  sold  for 
ttreunee.  On  New  Year's  Eve  the  bons-bons  shops 
are  sights  to  see — not  on  account  of  their  contents, 
which  in  themselves  are  marvels,  nor  on  account  of 
the  fairy-fingered  damsels  who  are  said  to  preside 
therein,  but  who  in  reality  are  so  fairy-Hke  that  they 
are  never  seen,  the  young  women  who  do  serve  you 
being  of  the  most  ordinary  description  of  shop-girls — 
even  Sirandin's  girls,  who  are  the  most  famed 
in  Paris,  are  nothing  to  be  compared  to  the 
flr.^t  girl  you  may  meet  in  the  Dublin  streets 
the  bons-bons  shops  on  New  Year's  Eve,  how- 
ever, are  noticeable  for  being  filled  with  black  coats 
and  chimney-pot  hats.  In  a  word,  they  are  crammed 
with  men.  and  this  because  a  bon-bon  bos  is  the 
etiquette  New  Year's  gift  of  a  gentleman  to  a  lady 
with  whom  he  is  not  on  familiar  terms.  A  gentle- 
man, for  instance,  receives  politeness  from  a  family  ; 
if  single,  he  has  not  the  opportunity  to  return  it  ;  he 
awaii-s  the  New  Year,  and  then  he  presents  a  bon-bon 
box  to  the  lady  or  ladies  of  the  house.  Sometimes 
he  adds  a  bouquet  of  flowers  to  the  bonbon  box;  and 
if  on  still  more  intimate  terms  a  jwi-te-hcmheuT 
bracelet,  or  a  fan,  or  scent-bottle  may  accompany  the 
bons-bons — but  the  bonbon  box  is  a  necessity. 

Among  all  the  bons-bons  manufactures  of  Paris, 
France,  and  the  wkole  world,  perhaps  Sirandm  occu- 
pies the  first  place.  But  Sirandan  himself  is  a 
celebrity  thrice  told  :  he  is,  firstly,  a  celebrity  for  the 
marvellous  bons-bons  to  which  he  gives  his  name  ; 
and  he  is  still  more  celebrated  as  being  one  of  the 
authors  of  La  Fille  de  Madame  Anrjoi,  certainly  the 
most  popular  operetta  of  this  or  any  age  ; 
and  then  he  is  celebrated  as  being 
one  of  the  baldest  men  in  France.  This 
latter  is  his  great  joke,  and  1  do  not  think  he  would 
use  a  hair-wash  upon  any  consideration  whatever. 
In  this  he  surpasses  Cfcsar.  Csosar  was  annoyed  at 
his  baldness,  and  to  hide  it  demanded  the  privilege  of 
ever  wearing  his  laurel  wreath.  Sirandin  has  been 
accorded  more  than  one  laurel  wreath,  but  he  does 
not  abuse  them  to  conceal  his  thin  locks:  he  rejoices  in 
them.  As  for  la  PiUe  de  Madame  Angot,  you  know 
what  tliat  is,  only  you'caunot  quite  judge  of  its  original 
wit,  as  wit  refuses  to  be  translated.  Still  even  the 
manaleJ  stsite  in  whicliit  leastag  jou  may  give  you 


some  idea  of  its  primitive  irresistible  charm.  Nothing 
in  Paris  has  ever  had  so  great  a  success  as  the  Fille  de 
Madarne  Awjot,  and  ever  since  it  has  appeared  at 
the  Folies  Dramatiques  nothing  else  goes  down  at 
that  theatre.  Piece  after  piece  has  been  tried,  but 
one  after  the  other  has  been  compelled  to  be  cast 
aside  in  order  to  revive  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot. 
At  the  present  moment  it  is  once  more  on  the  bills, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  remain  on  them  until  all  the  hol- 
idays are  over. 

We  now  come  to  Sirandin's  bons-bons.  Every 
year  he  invents  something  new,  and  applicable  to  the 
highest  society.  We  all  know  what  dinner-table 
crackers  are,  and'  how  pleasantly  they  are  cracked  by 
dinner  neighbours  and  ^/i-a-ris,  and  how  eagerly  they 
are  opened,  and  how  eagerly  their  mottoes  are  read,  and 
how  inane  these  mottoes  mostly  are,  and  yet  how 
readily  laughed  at  !  Sirandin  has  thought  of  a  capi- 
tal idea.  He  has  collected  together  all  the  most 
celebrated  sayings  and  repartees  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted talkers  and  wits  of  the  period,  and  with  these  he 
has  made  wrappers  for  his  crackers.  You  are  thus 
sure  of  a  literary  honne-houche.  Madame  du  Defi'ant 
(Horace  Walpole's  friend)  is  among  these  bons-bons 
wits,  and  others  of  equal  renown,  not  forgetting  the 
living  French  wit  jsar  excellence,  Monsieur  Eugene 
Chapus,  editor  of  the  Paris  Sport,  and  who,  at  eighty 
years  of  age,  writes  with  more  youthful  rerte  and 
passion  that  any  other  young  French  writer  of  the 
present  day.  No  dinner  table  should  be  without 
those  caaseuTS  d'ellte. 

After  bons-bons,  oranges  are,  perhaps,  sold  more 
than  anything  else.  Everyone  can  give  an  orange 
even  if  he  cannot  give  a  bons-bons  bos.  At  schools, 
for  instance,  where  every  girl  or  boy  is  compelled  to 
leave  his  offrande  on  his  teacher's  table,  the  orange 
plays  an  important  part.  This  is  presented,  wrapped 
round  with  sOver  tissue  paper,  and  tied  with  a  dainty 
silken  cord.  It  is  apparently  worth  double  its  value 
when  thus  enveloped.  Few  of  these  New  Year's 
oranges,  also,  cost  less  than  a  franc  a  piece,  and  many 
a  poor  parent  feels  even  this  franc  to  be  a  strain 
upon  his  purse — but  it  is  the  custom,  and  we  can 
but  obey.  After  bons-bons  and  oranges  come  toys. 
These  are  the  delightof  children;  and  sad  is  the  parent's 
heart  when  he  cannot  bring  a  doll  or  soldier  to  his 
child  for  the  hailing  of  the  New  Year.  There  are  even 
some  benevolent  persons  who  make  it  their  pleasure 
to  visit  all  the  cheapest  wooden  booths  that  line  the 
Boulevards  on  New  Year's  Eve,  and  to  watch  if  any 
poor  mother  or  father  be  there  with  a  babe  in  their 
arms  devouring  with  wistful,  longing  eyes  the  toys 
they  may  not  have  ;  and  to  such  a  Punchinello,  or  a 
dog,  or  a  sheep,  or  a  trumpet,  or  a  drum,  or  a  doll, 
is  silently  slipped  into  the  empty  hand  ;  and  one 
child  the  more  on  earth  rejoices  whilst  the  gentle 
deed,  small  though  it  be,  is  recorded  a^bove  by  Him 
to  whom  no  action,  however  slight,  be  it  good  orevD, 
escapes. 

We  now  come  to  a  higher  class  of  etrtnnes — jewel- 
lery. Wives,  daughters,  mistresses,  expect  this.  The 
daughter  is  content  with  a  plain  gold  porte-bonheur 
bracelet ;  at  the  utmost  this  may  be  studded  with  a 
single  stone,  in  centre.  The  wife  however  looks 
higher,  and  expects  a  jewelled  brooch,  ring,  bracelet, 
or  ear-rings.  The  mistress  is  not  satisfied  with  any- 
thing that  is  not  diamonds.  Apropos  of  this,  a  capital 
story  was  afloat  a  few  day,^  ago.  A  well-known 
capricious  petite  dame  demanded  of  a  rich  foreign 
nobleman,  as  price  of  her  smiles,  a  magnificent 
diamond  star  which  she  had  long  seen  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Pais  and  had  as  long  coveted.  The  price  was 
30,000  francs  Lord  X  hesitated.  The  lady  insisted. 
"Bah!"  she  said,  "you  don't  know  these  people, 
oSWr  them  20,000  franes,  they  will  take  the  oSer. 


If  I  am  cot  worth  that  1  am  not  worth  anything."  To 
please  her.  Lord  X  consented  to  buy  the  star.  So  soon 
as  he  had  left,  our  lady  drove  to  the  jewellers  and 
told  them  to  accept  the  20,000  franca,  and  she  would 
pay  the  remainder  of  the  sum  herself.  This  waa 
done — that  is.  Lord  X  thought  he  had  acquired  the 
star  for  20,000  francs — and  he  hastened  to  show  LLa 
bargain  to  a  friend  who  was  staying  at  the  same 
hotel  with  him.  "  Are  you  not  ashamed  f"  said 
the  friend,  "  to  lay  out  such  a  sum  on  A  * 
Come,  be  reasonable."  Lord  X  was  persuaded, 
and  his  friend  did  not  leave  him  until  he  saw 
him  fairly  steamed  out  of  the  Gare  duNord.  All 
this  time  our  little  lady  was  anxiously  await- 
ing her  loving  visitor.  She  had  dre-ssed  her- 
self in  a  crimson  velvet  dressing-robe,  trimmed  with 
grey  satin  (the  most  becoming  of  colours,  when 
united,  to  the  complesion).  But  no  Lord  X  came. 
The  following  morning  she  received  a  note  from  her 
jewellers,  however,  stating  that  they  had  obeyed 
her  orders,  and  sent  her  an  account  for  the  "oalance 
of  the  remaining  10.000  francs.  The  lady's  rage  is 
boiHng  still.  Gloves,  scents,  fans,  come  next 
in  favour.  Apropos  of  gloves,  the  Alexandrine  glove  ia 
the  glove  of  the  hour.  It  makes  the  hand  look  smaller 
than  any  other,  owing  to  its  novel  cut.  For  evening, 
the  Alexandrine  gloves  are  embroidered  in  coloured 
silks,  to  imitate  the  flowers  that  may  trim  the  ball 
dress.  The  ball  dress  should  be  trimmed  with  flowers 
to  match  the  gloves. 

I  have  not  said  one  half  I  have  to  say  on  etremis. 
It  is  a  subject  which  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  con- 
tinue after  the  New  Year  has  passed  and  when  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  etremes  given  and  received  may  be 
arrived  at. 


Devotees  at  one  of  the  Budhist  temples  in  Jeddo 
have  a  choice  of  3,333  gods. 

In  Paris  671  women  get  their  living  by  serving  u 
models  for  painters  and  sculptors. 

William  Delaney,  one  of  the  Six  Hundred  who 
rode  at  Balaklava,  is  now  living  at  Portland,  Me. 

A  London  policeman  has  been  committed  for  sevca 
days  with  hard  labour  for  being  drunk  while  on  duty. 

A  vein  of  excellent  coal  has  been  discovered  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  near  Buckingham,  in  the  sinking  of 
a  well. 

A  difficulty  is  now  being  experienced  in  obtaining 
cooks  for  the  navy,  the  new  regulations  requiring  a 
ten  years'  engagement. 

At  the  Warwick  assizes  which  have  just  closed  24 
prisoners  were  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  penal 
servitude. 

The  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  from  which  opium  ia 
made,  is  on  the  increase  in  Manchuria,  notwithstand- 
ing proclamations  forbidding  it. 

The  Legislature  of  Toronto  has  been  dissolved, 
the  fouryears'  term  having  expired.  The  general  elec- 
tion is  ordered  for  JanuBry  ISth. 

On  Dec.  2G  Brahain  Church  near  Leeds,  was  partly 
destroyed  bv  fire.  The  '.owar  end  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, JUid  the  bells  fell  during  the  confiiigration. 

The  Journal  de  B-mxelifJ  »nnouiice«  that  an  un- 
derstanding has  been  arrived  at  between  the  coUierT 
proprietors  and  the  men  ia  tlae  Kharlenc  miniag  dis- 
trict, and  work  will  be  everywliere  re.^iiined. 

Les  Pitites  Ami-!ie>  contain  the  fo;!ov\-ii>g  announce- 
ment : — "  An  orphan,  aged  19.  possessing  14  milliona, 
wishes  to  marry  a  French  prince.  Address  by  letter, 
post  paid,  enclosing  a  stamp  for  reply."  &c..  &c. 

The  autumn  mauceuvres  next  year  will  take  pLiCB 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  the 
scene  of  the  operations  chosen  is  between  Woolmer 
Forest  and  Portsmouth,  a  locality  well  adapted  for 
the  purpo<se. 

It  is  stilted  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company 
int'.ud,  like  other  companies  afiected  'oy  the  Midland 
changes,  to  reduce  their  fares  to  competing  (.>oiDts. 
It  is  also  in  contemplation  to  issue  third-class  season 
tickets. 

David  Marks,  a  Birmingham  tailor  and  shoe  factor, 
I  who  obtained  a  quantity  of  goods  from  a  Lticfster 
I  tradesman  under  the  false  pretence  that  he  bad  a 
j  banking  account  at  Birmingham,  has  been  stnten'.i.»J 
I  to  five  years'  penal  servitude. 
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Posset,  Lemon. — Steep  the  rind  of  a  lemon  pared 
thin  in  a  pint  of  sweet  white  wine  two  hours  before 
required  ;  add  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  sugar  to 
taste  ;  put  iu  a  bowl  with  a  quart  of  milk  or  cream, 
andVhisk  one  way  till  very  thick.  This  will  fill  20 
glasses,  which  may  be  filled  the  day  before  required. 

Trafalgar  Cakes. — Mix  a  pound  of  well  dried 
flour  with  six  ounces  of  finely  pounded  sugar  ;  beat 
six  outces  of  butter  to  a  cream,  and  stir  in  half  a 
pound  of  currants  well  cleaned  and  dried,  and  three 
eggs  well  beaten  ;  then  add  the  flour  and  sugar,  and 
beat  for  some  time.  Flour  some  tins,  and  drop  a 
tablespoonful  upon  them  ;  then  bake  as  usual. 

Soles,  to  Stew. — Half  fry  them  in  lard,  or  clean 
dripping,  then  remove  from  the  psm,  and  put  into  it 
a  quart  of  water,  two  tablespoonfi.ls  of  anchovy 
sauce,  and  an  onion  sliced  thin  ;  let  this  boil  slowly 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  the  fish  in  again, 
and  stew  gently  for  rather  more  than  twenty  minutes, 
but  this  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
fiih.  When  done,  remove  the  fish,  thicken  the  liquor 
with  floured  butter,  boil  up,  and,  having  laid  the 
fiih  in  a  dish,  strain  the  thickened  liquor  over  them, 
and  serve  hot,  with  shrimp  sauce  in  a  sauce-boat. 

Posset,  Jeixt. — Take  eight  eggs,  leave  out  the 
whites  of  four,  and  beat  all  the  remainder  well  toge- 
ther in  a  basin  ;  then  add  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  a 
little  strong  ale  (to  taste),  and  sugar  ;  put  into  a 
saucepan,  and  set  over  a  slow  fire,  stirring  all  the 
time.  Boil  a  pint  of  milk  with  a  little  nutmeg  and 
cinnamon,  just  enough  to  flavour  it,  and  when  the 
eggs  and  wiue  are  hot  add  the  boiling  mOk  into  it  ; 
then  remove  from  the  fire,  pour  into  a  punch-bowl, 
cover  over  with  a  plate  for  half  an  hour,  then  sprinkle 
the  top  with  pounded  sugar,  and  serve. 

Onions  to  Ragout. — Peel  a  pint  of  onions,  as 
young  as  they  :an  be  procured,  then  peel  four  large 
ones  and  cut  them  very  small  ;  put  some  good  drip- 
ping or  butter  into  a  stewpan,  and,  when  melted  , 
add  the  onions,  and  fry  until  a  light  brown  ;  then 
thicken  with  flour,  and  give  them  a  shake  untU  thick. 
Add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  gravy,  a  little  powdered 
pepper,  salt,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard  ;  stir  all 
together,  and,  when  tolerably  thick,  pour  into  the 
dish  and  garnish  with  fried  crumbs  of  bread. 

Katafia  Pudding. — Blanch,  and  pound  in  a  mortar 
until  they  become  a  good  paste,  four  ounces  of  sweet 
and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds,  with  a 
dessert  spoonful  of  water  ;  then  add  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  fresh  butter,  melted  with  a  little  cream,  two 
well-beaten  eggs,  a  little  nutmeg  and  sugar,  and 
brandy  and  curagoa  to  taste.  Butter  a  small  cup  or 
a  mould  (earthenware),  pour  in  the  pudding,  and 
bake.  When  done,  turn  once,  and  serve  with  the 
following  sauce  : — Take  a  w-ine  glassful  of  white 
wine,  half  a  glass  of  rum,  a  little  grated  lemon  peel, 
sugar  to  taste,  and  a  pinch  of  powdered  cinnamon  ; 
stir  into  some  good  thick  melted  butter,  and  serve 
part  in  a  sauceboat  and  pour  some  over  the  pudding. 

Calf's  Head  Pie. — Stew  a  knuckle  of  veal  till 
tender,  with  two  onions,  a  faggot  of  herbs,  a  blade  of 
mace,  and  six  peppercorns,  in  three  pints  of  water, 
and,  when  done,  set  aside,  with  the  bones  in  it,  to 
simmer,  removing  sufficient  meat  to  form  into  balls. 
Half  boil  a  calf's  head,  and  cut  the  flesh  into  square 
bits  ;  put  a  layer  of  ham  in  slices  at  the  bottom  of  a 
dish,  then  some  pieces  at  the  head  well  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt,  first  fat  and  then  lean,  with  balls  and 
brird  eggs  cut  in  half,  alternating  until  the  dish  is  full 
but  not  too  closely  packed.  Put  a  little  water  and 
gr.ivy  into  the  dish,  cover  with  a  tolerably  thick  crust 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven.  When  done,  fill  up  with 
gravy,  but  do  not  cut  till  it  is  quite  cold.  Some 
persons  add  oysters  and  mushrooms,  and  eat  the  pie 
warmed  instead  of  cold, 

Ccstaed  Pudding. — Beat  up  the  yolks  and  whites 
of  from  four  to  six,  or  from  six  to  nine  eggs 
separately.  Mix  the  yolk.s  with  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  rich  new  milk,  into  which  two  spoonfuls  of 
arrowroot,  or  three  of  flour,  have  been  rubbed. 
Sweeten  the  mixture  to  taste,  and  add  cinnamon  and 
lemon  grate  and  juice.  When  just  ready  to  cook, 
.  stir  it  in  the  beat  whites  of  the  eggs  and  a  little 
onnge-flower  water.  Boil  the  pudding  for  a  half- 
hour  in  a  buttered  basin,  with  a  floured  cloth  tied 
tightly  over  it,  or  bake  it  for  twenty  minutes,  taking 
care  that  it  does  not  run  in  a  too  hot  oven  before  it 
has  time  to  set.  Grate  sugar  over  the  top,  or  put 
bits  (croutons)  of  red  currant-jelly  or  preserved 
eherriee  neatly  rouad  the  disb. 


— o  

When  is  a  luggage  van  like  a  forest  ?  When  it  is 
full  of  trunks. 

When  is  a  bill  like  a  gun  ?  'When  it  is  presented 
and  discharged. 

What  old  colony  reminds  you  of  a:recenb  discovery  ? 
New-found-land. 

Why  is  a  nervous  lady  like  a  policeman  ?  Because 
her  mind  is  filled  with  apprehensions. 

Why  is  a  committee  of  inquiry  like  a  cannon  ? 
Because  it  makes  a  report. 

Why  is  an  advertising  tradesman  like  a  man  out  of 
breath  ?    Because  he  puffs. 

What  is  that  which  never  flies  but  when  its  wings 
are  broken  ?    An  army. 

Why  is  a  good  cabbage  like  a  sensitive  young  lady? 
Because  it  is  all  heart. 

My  first  I  may  in  truth  declare, 
Its  name  and  nature  both  is  air  ; 
My  second  is  a  perfect  bore. 
Yet  makes  sweet  music  evermore  ; 
My  whole  in  many  a  crowded  street 
Lies  in  its  bed  beneath  your  feet. 

— Gas-pipe. 

WTien  you  listen  to  the  sound  of  a  drum,  why  are 
you  like  a  just  judge  >    Because  you  hear  both  sides. 

Why  is  a  maid  ol  all  work  like  a  lady  of  the  ballet  ? 
Because  she  does  her  steps. 

Can  a  leopard  change  his  spots  ?  Yes  ;  when  he  is 
tired  of  one  spot  he  can  go  to  another. 

Why  thould  a  caniage  wheel  be  fatigued  ?  Because 
it  is  always  tired. 

What  is  that  which  never  ask  questions,  yet  re- 
quires many  answers  ?    A  door  knocker. 

'What  great  Scotchman  would  you  name  if  a  foot- 
man knocked  at  the  door  ?  John  Elnox. 

The  weary  traveller,  for  precious  ease,  struggles  to 
pull  off  my  first,  but  without  success  ;  then  in  a  rage 
calls  on  my  second  to  bring  my  whole.  Boot-jack. 

Complete  I  signify  to  draw  to  ;  behead  me  twice 
and  I  do  a  great  deal  of  good  ;  once  more  and  I  am 
an  exploit.  Attract-tract-act. 

What  celebrated  poem  ought  a  clown  to  quote 
when  driving  six  donkeys  ?  Wordsworth's  "  We  are 
seven." 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  blunder  and  a 
wedding  ?  One  is  a  mistake  and  the  other  a  take 
miss. 

Why  are  good  singers  like  cheese  curds  ?  Because 
they  require  to  be  pressed. 

Why  is  sealing  wax  likfe  a  soldier  ?  It  is  often  un- 
der arms. 

Why  was  the  room  in  the  tower  in  which  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett,  the  member  of  Parliament,  wae  confined 
like  A  noisy  man's  mouth  ?  Because  it  was  the  place 
appropriated  to  an  unruly  member. 

When  does  a  man  double  his  capital  ?  When  he 
makes  ofle  pound  two  a  day. 

Why  is  a  quiet  conscience  like  a  fit  of  indigestion  ? 
It  is  the  fruit  of  good  living. 

Why  is  a  postman  in  danger  of  losing  his  way  1 
Because  ha  is  guided  by  the  directions  of  strangers. 

Which  newspapers  are  like  delicate  children  ?  All 
those  that  are  weekly  (weakly). 

Why  may  a  tallow  chandler  easily  cool  himself  in 
the  height  of  summer  ?  He  can  always  have  a  dip  on 
a  melting  day. 

A  Widow's  Fidelitt. — The  reMct  in  question  was 
one  day  in  spring  seen  by  the  clerk  of  her  parish  cross- 
ing the  churchyard  with  a  wateringpot  and  a  bundle, 
"Ah,  Mistress  MacTavish,"  said  the  clerk,  "what's 
yer  bus'ness  wi  sic  like  gear  as  that  y'are  carryin'?" 
"  A  weel,  Mr,  MacLachlan,"  replied  the  widow,  "  I'm 
just  gaun  to  my  guidman's  grave.  I've  got  some 
hayseed  in  my  bundle,  which  I'm  gaun  to  sow  upon 
it ;  an'  the  water  i'  the  pan  is  just  to  gie  them  a 
spring  like."  The  seeds  winna  want  the  waterin'," 
rejoined  the  clerk,  "  they  will  spring  finely  o'  thcm- 
sel's."  "That  may  be,"  said  the  widow,  "  but  ye 
dinna  ken  that  my  guidman,  as  he  lay  deein',  just 
got  me  to  mak'  promise  that  I'd  never  maiTy  again 
till  the  gr^s  had  grown  abune  his  grave.  An'  as  I 
had  a  good  offer  made  me  but  yestreen,  ye  see,  I 
dinna  like  to  brak  my  promise,  or  to  be  keepit  a  lane 
widow,  as  ye  see  me." 


A  branch  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Bank,  ia  Siberia, 
is  reported  to  have  been  robbed  of  840,000  roubles. 
The  thieves  excavated  an  underground  passage  ti)  the 
vaults,  and  effected  an  opening  despite  the  strength 
,  of  the  masonry. 


(Specially  Contributed.) 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  in  his  "Visitation  Book,  de- 
scribes a  monument  in  'Tongue  Church,  Salop,  erected 
in  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  wlao  died  about 
the  year  1600  : 

The  following  verses  were  made  by  William  Shakespeare 
the  late  famous  tragedian  : — 

Aske  who  lyes  here,  but  do  not  weepe ; 

He  is  not  dead,  he  doth  but  sleep  ! 

This  stony  register  is  for  his  bones. 

His  fame  is  more  perpetual  than  these  stones ; 

And  his  own  goodxiess,  with  himself  being  gone. 

Shall  live  when  earthly  monument  is  none. 

Not  monumental  stone  preserves  our  tame, 

Nor  sky-aspiring  pyramids  our  name. 

The  memory  of  him  for  whom  this  stands 

Shall  outlive  marble  and  defacer's  hands  ! 

When  all  to  Time's  consuiiiption  shall  be  given, 

Stanley,  for  whom  this  stands,  shall  stand  in  heaveit 

On  a  Deistical  writer  : — 

Beneath  this  sod  a  daring  author  lies, 
Who  Heaven's  protection  in  his  works  denies; 
For  novel  systems  rack'd  his  fruitful  brain. 
For  reason  strove,  but  strove,  alas  !  in  vain. 
Thus  dreaming  on,  to  self-conceit  allied. 
He  liv'd  in  folly  and  in  ignorance  died. 

On  a  pressman  : — 
No  more  shall  register  imperfect  vex; 

No  more  shall  friars  pa  e  provoke  my  ire: 
No  more  shall  bites  or  picks  my  brain  perplext 

No  more  the  devil's  aid  shall  I  require; 
No  more  shall  gloomy  monks  retard  my  way; 

No  more  shall  overlays  my  patience  try; 
No  more  shall  batters  stop  me  half  a  day; 

No  more  shall  1  the  iron  frisket  fly. 
My  body  has  been  overrun  with  care; 

Jly  soul  shall  undergo  a  strict  revise, 
And  if  my  Founder  thinks  my  proof  is  fair, 

I  quick  shall  join  my  Saviour  in  the  skies. 

Epigrammatic  epitaph  : — 

Beneath  yon  humble  clod,  at  rest; 
Lies  Andrew,  who,  if  not  the  best, 

Was  not  the  very  worst  rnan  ; 
A  little  rakish,  apt  to  roam ; 
But  not  so  now  ;  he's  quite  at  home; 

For  Andrew  was  a  dustman. 

In  Grantham  Churchyard  : — 

John  Palfreyman,  who  is  buried  here, 

Was  a^ed  four-and-twenty  year; 
And  near  this  place  his  mother  lies; 
Likewise  his  father— when  he  dies. 

In  Christ  Church  Churchyard,  Hants,  supposed  to 
allude  to  ten  persons  drowned,  whose  bodies  were 
driven  on  shore  and  buried  in  a  field  ;  but  the  owner, 
considering  it  an  invasion  on  his  property,  dug  them 
up,  when  they  were  removed  to  the  churchyard  : — 
We  were  not  slain,  but  raised ; 

Raised  not  to  Ufe, 
But  to  be  buried  twice 

By  men  of  strife. 
■What  rest  could  living  have 

When  dead  had  none ; 
Agree  amongst  you — 

Here  we  ten  are  one. 
Heiu-y  Rogers  died  April  17,  1764. 

In  Cirencester  Churchyard  : — 

Our  bodies  are  like  shoes,  which  off  we  cast ; 
Physic  their  cobblers,  and  Death  their  last. 

On  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Archer  : — 

Praises  on  tombs  are  trifles  va'nly  spent ; 
This  woman's  good  name  is  her  monument, 

On  M.  Goodrich  : — 
Here  lieth  one,  whose  name  doth  speak  him  even , 
On  earth  accepted,  and  beloved  in  Heaven. 

In  St.  Joh'n  the  Baptist  Church,  Savoy,  London,  is 
a  monument  erected  in  1846  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Cameron,  the  last  person  executed  on  account  of  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

To  the  memory  of  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron,  whose  remains, 
after  his  execution,  were  deposited  in  the  vault  beneath. 
This  monument,  with  the  gracious  permission  of  her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen  Victoria,  is  erected  by  his  great-gi-andson, 
A.D  1846,  one  hundred  years  after  the  Battle  of  Cnlloden. 

To  soothe  the  sufferer  then  was  all  thy  thought, 
Whate'er  the  banner  under  which  he  fought. 
Thy  hand  won  d  staunch  the  blood  of  him  that  bled. 
Were  it  for  Brunswick,  or  for  Stuart  shed. 

In  Brighton  old  churchyard  ;— 
Here  lie  I,  Epyte  Pie, 
My  twenty  bainies,yDy  gndemaa  and  1 
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For  the  eocouragement  of  the  ingenious  and  the 
imusement  of  our  readers  we  intend  giving  £1  per 
•reek  in  prizes,  in  two  sums  of  ten  shillings  each,  to  be 
iwarded,  two  each  week  successively,  to  the  contri- 
butor of  the  best  original  Conundrum,  the  best  original 
Double  Acrostic,  the  best  original  Arithmetical  Puzzle, 
the  best  original  Charade,  or  the  best  Answer  to  the 
question  we  shall  propound. 

Each  competitor  must  write  under  a  nom  dc  plume, 
but  must  also  send  his  or  her  proper  name  and  address, 
the  latter  to  be  published  only  in  case  of  winning  the 
prize.  Each  envelope  must  be  distinctly  endorsed — 
"  Prize  (charade,  conundrum,  or  acrostic,  as  the  case 
may  be)  Competition."  Clear  and  correct  answers 
must,  of  course,  be  sent  with  the  various  questions. 
It  must  be  understood  also  that  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  a  ."lelection  of  the  various  contributions 
as  well  as  that  which  may  receive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
^ive  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  decisions. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  winner  of  each  prize 
will  be  published  in  this  page,  and  a  Post-Offlce  order 
for  the  amount  forwarded  the  same  day. 

SEVEN  DAYS  will  be  allowed  to  competitors— that 
is  to  say,  communications  may  be  sent  in  seven  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  questions.  All  received 
after  that  day  will  be  destroyed,  unopened.  On  the 
day  fortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each  compe- 
tition, the  prizes  will  be  announced  and  the  winners' 
names  published. 

As  competitors  for  our  Prizes  are  numbered  by  the 
thousand,  we  are  quite  unable  to  consider  replies,  save 
where  our  rules  are  rigidly  complied  with.  The  same 
envelope  must  not  contain  answers  to  different  pro- 
posals— that  is,  to  charades  and  conundrums,  acrostics 
and  puzzles  ;  and  each  envelope  must  be  endorsed  as 
we  request  above.  Cards  and  accompanying  private 
letters  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  only  cause  confu- 
sion and  trouble.  Names  and  addresses,  plainly  writ- 
ten at  the  head  of  the  sheet  containing  the  matter, 
are  quite  sufficient.  Letters  cannot  be  read,  as  it  wou.  \ 
be  physically  impossible,  and  competitors  will  please 
remember  that  sending  them  only  procures  a  place  in 
the  basket  for  their  communications.  There  can  be 
no  exception  to  these  rules. 

Prizes  have  been  awarded  to  : — 

1.  The  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

2.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

3.  J.  A.  Smith,  Rathdrum. 

4.  George  Mathews,  Bray. 

5.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore  Jones,  Templemore. 

6.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

7.  Mrs.  Mary  MacDermott,  80  Lower  Mount -street, 
Dublin. 

8.  Miss  Anna  Morris,  Po>>t  Office,  Armagh. 

9.  Robert  M.Kennedy,  6  Brookdale-terrace,  Antrim- 
road,  Belfast' 

10.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore,  county 
Tipperary. 

11.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

12.  John  R.  Daniel,  75  Aiingier-street,  Dublin. 

13.  Thomas  Greene,  49  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

14.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

15.  John  J.  Symes,  19  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 

16.  "  Felix,  Felicior." 

17.  J.  A.  Smith,  Redcross. 

This  week  we  offer  two  prizes  of  Ten  Shillings  each, 
as  follows  : — 

For  the  best  answer  to  the  question, 

"  Ts  it  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
Than  nevur  to  have  loved  at  all  ?" 
For  the  best  Charade. 


— o — 

The  following  reply  by  "  Felix,  Felicior"  has  been 
awarded  the  Prize  of  Ten  Shillinga  offered  in  the  Penny 
Defpafh  of  December  19  for  the  best  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  How  to  be  Happy  ?"  The  author  will  please 
send  his  name  and  address.  Such  ommission  causes 
trouble  :— 

I. 

In  field  or  in  booth  be  a  frolicksom';  youth, 

And  always  maintain  both  honour  and  truth; 

Xever  be  sick;  be  always  in  health; 

Never  be  poor;  have  moderate  wealth; 

Be  never  in  debt;  have  money  in  store; 

Ent,  drink,  and  .sleep  enough  and  no  more; 

Never  be  idle;  there's  plen'y  to  do, 

And  stand  to  yourcolour.=;,  the  red,  white,  and  blue; 

Take  Time  by  the  forelock;  never  be  late; 

Be  first  in  yourcalling.  if  you  w-ish  to  be  great; 

Obtain  what  you  want,  be  that  much  or  little  ; 

Let  business  be  done  to  the  very  lafst  tittle. 

Rail  not  on  Fortune,  but  follow  her  still ; 

You'll  find  that  at  last  she'll  bow  to  your  will. 

Be  always  prepared  disappointment  to  meet, 

Fulfilment  of  hopes  will  be  .all  the  more  sweet. 

In  your  actions  be  cautious,  in  motives  be  pure  ; 

Of  the  present  make  use,  for  the  future  make  sure. 

Be  first  to  forgive,  and  last  to  offend. 

And  for  a  mere  trifle  lose  not  a  friend. 

From  political  strife  keep  thyself  free  ; 

The  laws  were  before  thee,  but  still  m.ade  for  thee. 

lu  things  do  e  by  others  seek  not  for  flaw.5, 

Be  not  fond  of  law,  but  still  keep  the  laws. 

Some  people  are  happy  for  the  space  of  a  day  ; 

More  permanent  happiness  better  would  pay, 

Yet  now,  let  me  tell  you,  with  these  or  with  all 

One  way  to  be  happy  is — not  to  try  it  at  all 

If,  then,  to  make  happy  these  rules'^-ill  not  do, 

You  must  take  your  chance  till  you  reach  ninety -two. 

Then  if  you're  not  happy  at  a  hundred  and  seven 

Go  Home  and  be  happy  for  ever  in  Heaven 

II. 

How  to  be  happy  ?   Ten  shillings  reward  I 

And  no  more  will  be  offered,  they  say. 
Well,  I  may  as  well  try,  though  the  task  will  be  hard. 

For  by  chance  I  might  find  out  the  way. 

If  I  solve  this  dead  secret  when  Parliament  meets 
The  Queen's  Speech  will  be  one  of  laudation  ; 

As  her  Lords  and  her  Common  her  Majesty  greets, 
1  11  lie  offered  the  thanks  of  the  nation. 

But,  highest  and  proudest  distinction  of  all. 

An  honour  no  honour  can  match, 
Tbongh  incurring  no  danger  from  powder  or  ball, 

I'll  be  mentioned  in  every  Despatch  ! 

Mr.  Editor,  one  thing  I  wish  to  observe. 

And,  before  I  say  more,  I  must  fix,  sir, 
The  discove-er's  rights  I  most  strictly  reserve, 

For  I'll  make  it  a  patent  Elixir. 

Then  Guinness  will  tremble  for  his  double  X, 

And  Kinahan  mourn  double  L  ; 
But  in  memory  of  both,  'lest  their  spirits  I  vex, 

I  wiU  mark  my  invention  X  L. 

Worse  days  are  in  store  for  distiller  and  brewer 

Than  Mathew  e'er  dreamt  or  intended. 
Their  customers  now  -wiil  be  fewer  and  fewer 

As  my  reputation  s  extended. 

How  to  be  happy  ?   Some  women  look  on  it 

As  a  matter  of  ribbons  and  laces. 
To  which  if  we  add  a  nice  fashionable  bonnet, 

This  world's  the  Elysium  of  places. 

How  to  be  happy  ?   Why,  soda  and  brandy 

And  a  real  Havannah  cigar, 
A  pipe,  for  a  change,  will  always  come  handy 

While  we  see  men  and  things  as  they  are  ! 

How  to  be  happy  ?   Why.  -  some  ices 

And  partners  all  eager  to  charm  me. 
The  room  ornamenti  d  v  \h  floral  J  vices. 

And  a  band  from  her  Majt.,i\    army  1 

How  to  be  happy?   'WTiy,  poets  hnve  sung  / 

That  in  loving  all  pleasures  e.xist ; 
That's  all  very  well  if  you're  po-  ts  and  young. 

But  give  me  my  three  rubber.^  of  whist  I  ' 

How  to  be  happy  ?   With  answers  so  various. 

It's  apur.zle  the  right  thing  to  say. 
But  I'll  give  my  opinion  and  I'm  really  serious. 

Let  every  one  find  their  own  way  1 
L.  SGORE  Jo.NES,  (Templemore,  County  Tipperary. 

III. 

"  How  tc  be  happy  ?"— this  proWem  engrosses 

Tbe  mind  of  mankind  from  cradle  to  grave  ; 

In  the  cot  of  the  pe.isant,  in  the  hulls  of  the  great. 

The  search  after  happiness  alike  is  piirsued  ; 

A  mirage  illusive,  alas  1  it  oft  appo.irs 

To  hold  the  brimming  cup  to  parched  lips  ; 

We  seek  to  grasp  the  tempting  drai'glit,  too  late 

We  find,  'twas  meant  our  senses  to  delude, 

'■'Howtobe  hap'~y  3"— the  votary  of  pleasure  replies 
"Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  as  long  as  life  lasts. 
For  to-morrow  ye  die."  All  that  the  world  can  give 
Of  balcyos  (Uts,  of  biicbt  jovs  evanesoeBt 


He  tastes  v  hile  he  may,  but  here.ofter 
On  that  morrow  he  scoffed  at,  despised, 
A  reckoning  dread,  will  the  Master  exact 
For  talents  neglected,  a  long  life  mie.spent. 

"  How  to  be  happy  ?"— .\s  treasure  on  treasure  he  heapr 
The  miser  craves  more  ;  for  nothing  but  gold 
Can  render  him  happy  ;  gold  is  the  boon  he  desires. 
The  sage's  dream  of  lasting  bliss  is  often  found 
In  vain  philosophy— science  falsely  so  called  ;  he 
The  universe  o'l  rturns  with  theories  strange. 
Puny  intellect  pitting  'gainpt  the  world's  Creator, 
Whose  decrees  unfathomable  he  dares  to  sound. 

"  How  to  be  happy  ? "— The  good  man's  life  is  answer  sufS. 
cient  ; 

No  riches,  no  pleasure,  his  sonl  can  enthral. 
As  dross  of  the  earth  in  the  balance  ho  weighs 
All  worldly  lore  :  contented,  whatever  betide  ; 
His  duty  fulfils  in  the  station  to  which  he  is  called 
His  neighbour  he  loves  as  himself  ;  to  the  needy  lends  aid; 
At  crosses  ne'er  murmurs,  but  prays  for  strength  to  en- 
dure ; 

True  happiness  enjoys,  thongh  he  lack  all  things  beside. 

HTACinrH 


IV. 

How  to  be  happy!  Many  voices  crying. 
With  anxious  faces,  ask  that  question  ol' 

How  to  be  happy  I  happy  living — dying  ? 
Can  it  be  bought?  more  precious  far  than  o!.,^ 

Will  pleasure  or  ■will  riches  free  bestow  it? 

Or  shall  we  find  it  in  a  hermit's  cell  ? 
Tell  us  the  way — if  any  he  who  know  it, 

Tell  us  the  way  and  we  will  thank  you  well. 

The  longed-for  secret's  simple  in  its  beauty. 
No  need  in  search  about  the  world  to  roam. 

Fear  God,  your  neighbour  love,  and  do  your  duty. 
Then  happiness  will  seek  ycu  in  your  home. 

So  through  the  v.aried  years  of  joy  and  sorrow. 
Still  moving  onward  towards  the  land  of  rest. 

The  day's  work  done— you'll  calmly  wait  the  morroi 
To  bring  whate'er  the  Lord  of  Life  Jeems  best. 

INACXA 

V. 

"Pomestie  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  survived  the  fall." 

So  says  the  poet  Co^-per  :  and  to  this  end 

Should  aU  our  thoughts  and  inclinations  tend  : 

Let  each  unmarried  man  select  a  wife, 

A  cheerful  ;  artner  in  his  path  in  life; 

Let  each  chas'e  Tirgin  a  true  husband  find. 

Entirely  suited  to  her  taste  and  mind  ; 

Scorning  all  worldliness,  or  power,  or  pelf. 

Let  each  live  for  the  other,  not  for  self. 

The  one  to  other's  wishes  nobly  bend. 

Their  he.arts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend; 

Each  human  meanness,  weakness,  be  above. 

Attuning  all  their  passions  into  love  ; 

So  that,  whate'er  may  happen,  weal  or  woe. 

May  bless  the  angel,  nobly  bear  the  foe. 

Be  happy,  then,  your  better  part  defend, 

And  listen  to  the  counsel  of  an  humble  friend. 

Rob  Rot 


VI. 

How  to  be  happy  seems  a  poser  to  me. 

As  trying  to  be  so  I  went  on  the  spree — 

When  on  the  next  morning— oh,  list  to  the  news — 

I  found  myself  srared  by  the  gentlemen  blues  ; 

And  some  old  chap  soon  I  hcajd  say 

He  would  be  happy  if  five  bob  I'd  pay. 

My  pockets  I  searched  right  through  for  the  tin. 

But  couldn't  finil  any,  when  a  friend  he  came  in  ; 

His  purse  he  pulled  out    The  cash  he  gave  me. 

Was  not  I  happy  w  hen  I  was  set  free  ? 

How  to  be  happy  if  you  want  to  know, 

As  I  have  been  doing  just  go  and  do  so. 

Make  sure  in  your  pockets  to  carry  no  tin  ; 

Perhaps  you  may  think  a  friend  w..n't  come  in  ; 

But  to  you,  my  dear  boy,  that  is  no  loss. 

As  forty-eight  hoars  you  can  spend  in  the  Cross. 

Then  I  am  certain  with  me  you'll  agree. 

You  would  be  happy  if  only  set  free. 

SHAMrs  DHU(BrayX 

VII. 

The  way  to  be  happy  is  easy 

And  open  for  all  to  pursue. 
And  if  you  attend  for  a  moment 

I'll  point  it  out  plainly  to  you. 
Tho'  frail  human  nature  may  seldom 

That  pathway  of  pleasure  frequent, 
The  only  true  way  to  be  happy 

Is  this,  to  be  always  Content, 

No  matter  what  troubles  surround  you. 

Remember  their  sting  will  decay. 
For  moments  of  sorrow  are  fleeting 

As  those  of  the  happiest  day. 
Should  riches  be  not  your  possession, 

Should  poverty  to  you  be  sent. 
Remember  the  many  temptations 

Of  riches,  and  still  be  Content. 

If  friends  should  f.i'.l  off  and  forsake  yo» 
There  aie  :.et  many  bosoms  as  true 

And  if  ycu  be  cheerful  and  happy. 
Full  many  will  smile  with  vo-^.''-- 
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The  brow  that  is  seldom  o'erclouded 

That  never  in  anger  is  bent, 
"Will  generally  smile  o'er  the  bosom 

■Where  lodges  that  angel,  Content. 

So  when  you  would  strive  to  be  happy 

Remember  the  beautiful  song, 
"Who's  happy  must  needs  be  contented," 

And  then  you  can  never  go  wrong. 
And  I  who  have  scribbled  those  verses 

Will  trust  that  you  may  be  sent 
The  power  to  always  be  happy. 

By  your  being  always  Content. 


J.  D. 


Be  a  Christian. 


VIII. 


Mavourmksh. 


fhe  following  Arithmetical  Puzzle  by  J.  A.  Smith,  Red- 
cross,  has  been  awarded  the  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  offered 
in  the  Peimy  Despatch  of  Dec.  19  : — 
I. 

My  puzzle,  notated  and  set  in  a  row, 

Ten  million  one  thousand  five  hundred  will  show; 

The  pfarts  by  each  other  when  right  multiplied. 

Fifty  thousand,  the  product  will  surely  decide. 

Prom  the  data  above,  the  answer  you'll  find. 

But  what  is  the  answer,  or  what  is  its  kind  ? 

"Why,  a  wonderful  being  who  once  did  exist. 

And  knocked  down  a  buU  with  one  blow  of  his  fist; 

He  cut  it  ajid  ate  it  all  up  in  one  day; 

And  further,  to  tell  you  the  strength  of  his  arm, 

The  pupUs  and  teacher  he  saved  from  harm. 

When  the  pillar  gave  way  which  supported  the  roof. 

He  stood  in  the  breach,  of  his  prowess  gave  proof 

By  upholding  the  house  till  the  danger  was  past. 

I' or  this  act  of  his  valour  his  fame  shall  long  last. 

II. 

i!ly  second,  multiplied  a  thousand  times,  will  give  my 
first.  Divide  my  first,  and  it  will  give  my  third.  Divide 
my  third  by  ten,  and  it  wUl  give  my  fifth.  Multiply  my 
fifth  by  ten,  and  it  will  give  my  fourth;  and  for  my  sixth 
take  one-third  of  nine  ;  and  when  you  go  to  town,  look  for 
He.    I  almost  occupy  a  central  position. 

M.  H.  S.  (Monaghan.) 

III. 

For  primal  a  number  you'll  pen; 
Its  cube  root,  divided  by  ten. 
Is  the  second. 

The  tenth  part  of  foremost  then  take, 
And  divide  it  bv  twice  one  to  make 
The  third. 

The  third  by  the  second  divide, 
And  you  have,  if  yon  rightly  have  tried, 
The  fourth. 

The  cube  root  of  second  extract. 
If  you  have  arithmetical  tact, 
for  the  fifth. 

Two  thirds  of  a  unit  next  place, 
And  a  number  you  instantly  trace. 
For  the  whole. 

One  hint  more  I'll  give  as  a  sequel, 
The  square  of  the  primal  does  equal 
The  whole. 

M.  J.  Bergi.n  (TuUow). 

IV. 

C>ne  tnousand  five  hundred  you'll  please  to  divide, 

iSut  division  is  hidden  from  view.; 
Therein  lies  the  puzzle,  my  wit  woe  betide, 

;'or  certidn  to  find  it  are  you. 

Ill  the  carnage  of  battle,  amid  din  and  strife, 

The  quotient  is  sure  to  be  fouud; 
Another  hint  moro— though  possessed  not  of  life. 

It  deafens  the  ear  with  its  sound. 

Rob  Roy. 

V. 

I'm  a  scholar  profound  in  all  ethics 

However  abstruse  or  obscure. 
Well  up  in  advanced  mathematics, 

Can  problems  resolve— mixed  or  pure — 

That  I  am  not  selfish  you'll  own. 

My  knowledge  1  love  to  impart ; 
As  "grinder"  successful  I'm  known 

To  students  in  seienee  and  art. 

As  specimen  of  my  great  learning 

A  problem  1  here  shall  propose, 
A.nd  a  bough  of  the  laurels  I'm  wearing 

They'll  share  who  the  answer  discloss. 

As  minuend  find  out  a  number ; 

For  subtrahend  same  must  be  sought. 
£zcess  must  be  equal  to  each,  or. 

The  question's  not  properly  wrought. 

Tattler. 

VI. 

We  are  old,  we  are  young, 

We  are  rich,  we  are  poor,  I 
Wo  die  every  day,  ! 

And  are  born  every  Co"*  '  ' 


W  Bio  Ynt. 


Multiply  or  divide  us 

By  ourselves  if  you  will, 
And  though  we  then  change 

We  remain  the  same  still. 

You  can  add  or  substract  us, 

But,  still  as  before, 
Though  changing  each  time. 

We  remain  as  of  yore ; 
And  though  people  imagine 

In  us  safety  to  be. 
We  are  always  in  perU, 

By  land  or  by  sea. 

VII. 

Ye  readers  of  the  famed  Despatch, 

As  you  are  always  on  the  watch 

To  solve  each  puzzle  and  charade. 

Solve  this  for  me;  'tis  the  first  I've  made. 

Two  flocks  of  sheep  have  A  and  B. 

A  has  less  than  his  neighbour  B. 

If  A  had  one  of  B  s  lot, 

He'd  have  as  many  as  that  old  sot; 

But  if  B  got  one  of  A's  number 

(Now  at  this  you'll  surely  wonder), 

B  would  have,  without  a  doubt, 

Five  times  what  A  has;  now  find  each  out. 

MOSAMAC. 


The  follo-n-ing  problem  is  submitted  for  solution.  The 
inswer,  together  with  the  names  of  those  who  send  correct 
solutions,  wUl  be  published  on  January  IG.  Answer  to 
No.  9  in  our  next. 

Problem  No.  X. 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 

White  to  move,  and  checkmate  in  three  moves. 
Solution  of  Problem  No.  VIII. 


WHITE. 

1.  Qto  K  R2 

2.  Q  to  K  R  8  and  mates 

next  move 


BLACK. 

1.  B  covers 


— o  

The  following  are  the  solutions  to  the  Charades  in  the 
Penny  Despatch  of  December  19.  1.  A-then-i-an  ;  2. 
Nav(v)an  ;  3,  P-o-e-try  ;  4.  Superintendent  ;  5.  Cast-or  ; 
6.  Car  bon  ;  7.  Prim-rose  ;  8.  Happy  New  Year ;  9.  Hand- 
stick  ;  10.  Free-man ;  11.  Sand-eels  ;  12.  Strata-gem.  Cor- 
rect solutions  have  been  received  from  Denis  O  Rorke, 
R.I.C.,  KUlamey,  to  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  ;  to  2,  4,  5,  (i,  and  7 
from  Patrick  Cummins,  Bennett's-bridge,  Athy  ;  to  2,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  and  12  from  J.  H.  Finucare,  Ennis  ;  to  2,  5,  and  8 
from  Mrs.  James  M'Kenna,  Dundalk  ;  to  2,  4,  5,  7, 
8,  and  12  from  William  Ekins,  Smithfield,  Dub- 
lin ;  to  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  7,  8,  and  11  from  Lindesay  *I, 
D'Evette,  9  O'ConneU-street  ;  to  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  U  and 
12  from  James  Meade,  Bray  ;  to  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and 
12  from  W.  Hoey,  Balbriggan  ;  to  2,  3,  4.  5,  b,  7,  8,  10  and 
12  from  Joseph  Kenny,  R.I.C.,  Fethard  ;  to  4  and  ti  from 
James  Chambers,  R.I.C.,  Glenealy,  county  Wicklow  ;  tol, 
2,  3, 4,  5,  6, 7,  8,  9  and  12  from  Milo ;  to  3,  5,  tj,  7  and  12  from  A. 
M'N,  Coalisland;  to  4,  5,  7,  8,  9  and  12  from  Robert  Wall, 
Dublin  ;  to  2,  4,  5  and  6  from  W.  H.  Lowry,  Cavan  Jail ;  to 
all,  save  2,  from  T.  A.  Smith,  Redcross  ;  to  2,  4,  5,  ti,  7, 8 
from  LawTence  Whelan,  R.I.C  ,  Cong. 


Spurious  Coins. — Tradespeople  should  be  on  their 
guard  against  base  coin,  of  which,  we  are  informed,  a 
considerable  quantity  is  r.t  present  in  circulation  in 
Newcastle  and  neighbuurUood.  The  fabrication  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  chiefly  to  shilling  pieces,  which, 
from  their  semblance  to  the  genuine  article,  are  apt  to 
mislead  the  unwary. 


— o — 

The  following  are  the  correctlsolutions  of  Acrostics  in  the 
Penny  Despatch  of  December  19  : — 1.  EoU-call— thusV 
Relic,  OperA,  LibeL,  LaureL  ;  2.  Thomas  Moore,  Lallah 
Rookh— thus :  TyroL,HelvetLA.,0'NeilL,  MacCumhatL,  Ana- 
themA,  ShaH,  MinotauR,  OliO,  OctavO,  RacK,  EnougH; 
2.  Rosemary— thus  :  RostruM,  OpheUA,  StaR,  EnmitY  ; 
4.  Hannah— thus  :  HaH,  AsA,  NuN,  NoN,  AnA,  HuH 
(O'Neill)  ;  5.  Original  Acrostic— thus  :  OceanicA,  ReliC, 
InteR,  GalileO,  Inverness,  NeT,  •  AntI,  Lunatic  ;  6.  Tea- 
Cup— thus  :  Talbot,  TalC,  EaXJ,  AsP  ;  7,  Earth-quake— 
thus  :  QuadrillE,  UltrA,  AiR,  KiT,  EleucH ;  8.  The  Penny 
Despatch— thna  :  TimiD,  HeroinE,  EmulouS,  PlumP,  EtnA, 
NascenT,  Necromantic,  YellowisH.  Correct  solutions  o) 
all  have  been  received  from  T.  A.'Smith,  Redcross;  to  3,  4 
and 6  from  P.  O'D,  Ballymoney;  to  2, 3  and  6  from  A.  M'N, 
Coalisland  ;  to  2,  4,  6,  5,  and  8  from  Robert  Walker,  Athj 
Workhouse. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 
"  Aida"  is  informed  that  her  oommunications  have  been 
systematically  rejected,  simply  because  her  "  copy"  has 
been  written  on  both  sides. 

"  E.  J.  C."  is  informed  that  such  an  acrostic  as  that  sug- 
gested will  be  willingly  considered. 


FRENCH  NATIONAL  EMBLEMS. 
A  book  just  published  by  M.  Gustave  Desjardins  on 
French  national  emblems  has  revived  the  question 
mooted  nearly  two  years  ago  as  to  the  historical 
claims  of  the  White  Flag.  M.  Desjardins  contends 
that  up  to  1789  France  had  no  national  flag,  bul 
that  every  regiment  had  its  own  standard  decorated 
with  a  white  badge,  the  old  Huguenot  symbol  which 
was  adopted  by  Henri  IV.  As  for  the  white  coronet, 
which  he  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  White  Flag, 
it  was  introduced  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  centurj 
as  a  sign  of  superior  command.  But  Charles  IX.  and 
Henri  IV.  were  the  onlykings  who  usedit,  though  up 
to  the  Revolution  every  colonel  was  entitled  to  dis- 
play it.  The  cockade  varied  in  different  regiments  ; 
but  in  1767  the  infantry  received  a  white  cockade, 
and  under  Louis  XVI.  it  was  extended  to  the  cavalry. 
In  the  navy,  both  blue  and  red  were  originally  hoisted, 
then  blue  alone  ;  while  Louis  XVI.  reserved  the  White 
Flag  for  his  own  vessel,  allowing  merchant  vessels, 
however,  to  employ  it,  coupled  with  some  distinctive 
badge.  In  the  18th  century  merchant  vessels  univer- 
sally adopted  the  White  Flag.  The  colours  of  Paris, 
red  and  blue,  displayed  after  the  fall  of  the 
Bastile,  formed,  in  conjunction  with  the  white 
cockade  of  the  troops,  the  Tricolour  cockade, 
and  these  colours,  becoming  national  .  were 
transferred  to  the  flags.  M.  Desjardins  intimates 
that  the  Emigres  and  Vendeens  were  mistaken  in  re- 
garding the  White  Flag  as  the  ensign  of  Henri  IV. 
The  Legitimists,  however,  cite  the  authority  of 
Favyn,  16"20,who  mentioned  the  white  coronet  as 
the  national  colour,  and  Beneton,  1739,  who  gives 
still  more  emphatic  testimony  to  the  same  effect. 
They  also  appeal  to  Lafayette's  "  Memoirs,''  which 
state  that  he  proposed  the  Tricolour,  instead  of  blue 
and  red,  because  the  latter  formed  the  Orleans  livery, 
and  because  he  wished  to  nationalise  the  old  French 
colour,  white,  by  combining  it  with  the  colours  of  the 
Revolution.  They  urge  also  that,  even  after  the  Tri- 
colour was  adopted  for  the  cockade,  the  'White  Flag 
was  unfurled  above  the  King  in  the  Assembly  in 
1790,  and  was  retained  by  colonels  of  regiments  til) 
1791;  while  the  Assembly,  in  decreeing  in  1790  that 
the  Tricolour  should  be  adopted  by  the  navy,  dis- 
tinctly recited  that  the  White  Flag  had  up  to  that 
time  been  the  naval  ensign.  The  Journal  OJiciel 
and  the  Orleanist  Soleil  side  with  M.  Desjardins, 
while  the  Union  insists  that  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
was  under  no  mistake  in  nailing  the  White  Flag  to 
his  masts.  The  former  would  fain  prove  the  Trico- 
lour to  be  of  older  date  than  its  competitor,  for  they 
maintain  that  the  French  arms  under  Louis  XIV. 
showed  three  fleur-de-lys  flags — red,  white,  and  blue 
— grouped  on  each  side,  so  as  to  form  the  Tricolour, 
while  the  Legitimists  lay  stress  on  the  white  corone- 
and  on  the  use  of  white  for  scarf,  plumes,  and  cock 
ades. 


It  is  confirmed  that  the  news,  with  regard  to  Russia 
havins  issued  invitations  to  a  conference  at  St.  Peter- 
burg  w  is  premature. 

Ptn.iMBULAioRS. — p.  Ledwidge,  manufaeturer.  No.  32 
Amiens-street,  and  32  Lower  Ormond-quay.  N.B.— Repair 
promfitly  executed.  '^'■^■^ 
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TO  COKKESPOXDENTS. 

*»*  Letters  are  uot  answered  until  at  least  ten  days  after 
they  are  received ;  and  occasionally,  owing  to  their  num- 
ber, some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
remuneration  ch'jy  expect  for  tlicir  contributions.  Atten- 
tion to  this  is  particularly  requested.  . 

Kejected  ilSS.  are  destroyed,  except  whoi-e  stamps  are  en- 
closed for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them;  but,  if  our  rule  is  complied 
with,  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely  if  found 
unsuitable.- 


L. —The meaning  of  the  term  "black  mailing,"  is  extorting 
money  from  persons  under  the  threat  of  exposure  for  an 
alleged  offence. 

Geohgie. — There  is  nothing  incorrect  or  ungrammatical 
in  the  esjiression  "  1  am  in  a  hurry."  Your  handwriting 
is  very  good,  and  quite  suitable  for  the  purpose  named. 

A  SUDSCUIBEE.— Wax  may  be  hardened  by  addition  of 
resin  and  stick-lac,  in  certain  proport.ons,  and,  if  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  iruit  and  flowers,  by  add- 
ing to  it  when  melted,  finely  powdei-ed  French  chalk. 

MtLLY.  — If  your  newly  married  friends  send  you  cards,  you 
should  call  upon  them  on  the  d.iy  indicated  thereon  for 
them  to  be  at  home.  Ii  no  cards  are  sent,  you  should  not 
call  until  ycu  receive  some  intimation  or  aaoiher  that  a 
visit  would  be  acctptable. 

L.  G.— Whether  or  not  you  should  continue  to  speak  to 
the  gentleman  after  your  engagement  has  been  broken 
off,  depends  entirely  on  the  cause  of  the  rupture  between 
you.  If  there  were  no  misconduct  of  any  kind  on  his  part 
the  acquaintance  need  not  be  severed  along  with  the  en- 
gagement. 

Deserted  Lover  sends  us  the  story  of  a  love  case  so  fer- 
vent and  so  hopeless  that  he  has  our  sympathv,  which  is, 
however,  all  we  can  give  him.  The  young  lady  is,  evi- 
dently, quite  decided  that  she  dees  not  return  his  love ; 
and  we  see  nothing  for  him  but  to  give  up  all  hope  of 
winning  her  heart.    In  time  he  will  get  over  hi^  passion. 

Buffalo  Dick  — Your  friend  was  wrong.  Napoleon  I.  was 
not  beaten  at  Areola,  the  scene  of  a  series  of  sanguinary 
battles  which  occurred  on  the  loth,  IGth  and  irth  of  No- 
Tember,  17S6,  tetwetn  the  Austiions  and  the  French, 
under  Napoleon.  The  latter  gained  a  splendid  and  a  sig' 
lal  victory.  Alexander  the  Great  was  born  in  the  year 
B.  C.  35t>. 

EcilA>E.-We  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  in  us  to  dis- 
cuss  the  subject  of  your  letter  in  our  columns.  It  is  one 
on  which  there  is  such  diticrence  of  opinion  that  it  would 
certainly  create  discussion.  You  had  better  study  the 
whole  subject  for  yourself,  and  in  your  libraries  you 
should  experience  no  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to  the 
most  recent  works  relating  thereto. 

I-MTESTIGATOH. -The  Academy  of  Music  in  Now  York  is  ca- 
pable of  seating  4,700  persons.  Gunpowder  is  said  to 

have  been  known  to  the  Chinese  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  appears  to  have  been  employed  subsequently  by  the 
Arabs,  who  used  it  in  13S1,  in  their  operations  before 
AUcante.  The  tirst  indication  we  can  discover  of  its  pre- 
sence in  Europe  is  in  Germany  during  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 

F.  F.  M.— Applying  ice  or  cold  vinegar  and  water  to  the 
back  of  the  neck  often  stops  bleeding  from  the  nose.  If 
these,  however,  are  not  sufficient,  moisten  a  plug  of 
Unen  or  cotton  with  a  little  biandy,  roll  it  in  powdered 
alum,  and  screw  it  up  the  nostril.  It  is  very  rarely  in- 
deed, that  this  remedy  does  not  answer  the  purpose.  You 
must  avoid  removing  the  clots  which  form  until  the 
bleeding  has  entirely  ceased. 

i.  YoVKQ  Man.— if  you  are  really,  as  you  say,  tongue-tied, 
you  had  better  go  to  the  best  physician  you  have  in  your 
city,  and  perhaps  he  can  afiord  you  some  relief.  Tongue- 
tied  is  the  impeded  motion  of  the  tongue  in  consequence 
of  the  shortness  of  the  tongue,  or  the  adhesion  of  its 
margins  to  the  gums.  This  could  be  cured  by  an  opera- 
tion, but  take  care  that  the  operation  is  thoroughly 
skilful  and  reliable. 

Katie  O.  H.,  Corona  Eorealis,  Clis,  and  Je.nn7E 
Spear,  all  write  to  us  to  tell  them  how  they  can  im- 
prove their  complexion.  This  is  not  difficult,  if  they  will 
only  go  the  right  way  to  work  about  it.  The  first  re- 
■  quisite  is  perfect  health,  without  which  everything  else 
is  compaiatively  useie'js.  When  the  skin  is  sallow  or  dry, 
the  eyes  heavy,  and  the  face  worn-out  looking,  we  can  al- 
ways tell  there  is  something  w  rong  in  the  general  health, 
and  that  nmst  be  set  right.  The  second  requisite  towards 
obtaining  a  clear  e«mpl«sioa,  ia  early  rising.  Avoid  l«t» 


hours,  and  any  excitement  which  would  prove  exhausting. 
Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  a  blooming  cou)i>lexiou  than 
a  cold  bath  every  morning.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exer- 
cise are  also  essential.  To  sum  up,  early  rising,  a  daily 
cold  bath,  a  simple,  plain  diet,  and  plenty  fresh  air  and 
exercise,  will  do  more  to  insure  !i  clear  and  bright  com- 
plexion than  all  the  paintJ,  powder,  and  cosmetics  that 
were  ever  inv<;nted,  and  none  of  which  we  ever  could  lo, 
commend  to  any  of  our  fair  rtadeisfor  such  a  purpose. 

An  InqI'IRER.—"  A  lady  and  myself  liavea.di3puto  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  word  madame.  She  says  that  this  terra 
is  applicable  only  to  married  ladies.  I  grant  tliis,  but 
contend  that  it  may  be  used  in  addres.sing  unmarried 
ladies  also,  for  instance,  in  writing  or  speaking  to  them 
in  public."  Madam  is  an  appellation  or  complimentary 
title  given  to  married  ladies  and  unmarried  ladies  when 
they  arrive  at  a  certain  age.  We  admit  that  there  is  a 
particular  avckivardness  in  addressing  a  young  unmarried 
lady,  when  you  do  not  remember  or  wish  to  use  her  name. 
Miss  is  a  pretty  little  term,  but,  used  alone,  is  particu- 
larly ill-sounding  The  escape  in  conversation  is  to  simply 
say  what  you  wish  io  say  with  no  title  or  description 
whatever.  In  writing,  it  is  not  incorrect  to  address  a  lady, 
no  matter  what  may  be  her  age,  as  "  Dear  Madame." 

A  HolSEltEEl'ER.— Soap  is  a  compound  formed  by  the 
union  of  an  unctuous  substance  and  an  alkali.  Soaps  are 
of  two  kinds— hard  and  soft — differing  from  each  other 
in  the  materials  used  in  their  manufacture.  Hard  soaps 
are  made  from  animal  fats,  or  vegetable  fat,  oils,  and 
soda  ;  soft  soaps  of  hsh  oil,  or  vegetable  drying  oils,  and 
potash.  Soda  soaps  are  invariibly  harder  than  potash 
soaps,  when  the  oily  substance  is  the  same.  A  .  certain 
projMMttion  of  resin  is  added  to  the  manufacture  of  yellow 
soap,  not,  as  you  think,  to  harden  it,  but  to  give  lathering 
properties. 

Soda  Siand.— Try  the  following  plan  to  get  rid  of  the 
ants  which  are  so  troublesome  to  you.  It  is  one  of  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  ant-traps  we  know  of,  and 
you  could  have  two  or  three  set  at  once :  Procure  a  large 
sponge,  wash  it  well  and  press  dry,  so  as  to  leave  the 
cells  cjuite  open ;  then  sprinkle  it  with  fine  white  sugar, 
and  place  it  near  where  tlie  ants  most  congregate.  The 
ants  will  soon  collect  upon  the  sponge,  and  take  up  their 
abode  i&  tlie  cells.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to  dip  the 
sponge  in  Doiling  water,  when  the  ants  will  be  destroyed, 
and  it  may  be  set  over  and  over  again. 

Etta. — Although  in  Leap- Year  ladies  are  said  to  have  cer- 
tain privileges  and  prerogatives  which  they  are  supposed 
to  enjoy,  we  could  not  conscientiously  advise  you  to 
avail  yourself  of  these  hberties.  It  would  not  be 
"  etiquette"  for  you  to  ask  the  young  gentleman  to  cor- 
respond with  you  during  your  absence  this  summer.  If 
he  is  fond  of  you,  and  if  it  is  for  your  sake  that  he  has 
been  coming  so  often  to  your  house,  you  will  soon  find 
out  by  his  asking  the  privilege  from  you,  in  which  case, 
of  course  you  must  act  just  as  your  heart  dictates. 

J.  -"  Having  had  an  argument  with  a  friend  as  to  whether 
the  sun  is  inhabited  or  not— he  saying  that  it  is  and  I 
contending  that  it  is  not— we  have  agreed  lo  leave  it 
to  you  to  decide."  Astronomers  are  unanimous  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  sun  is  without  inhabitants  ;  and  we  think 
that  they  must  be  right,  if  it  be  true,  as  they  say,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  sun  is  ten  mQiion  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, and  that  gravity  is  so  increased  at  the  sun  that 
bodies  would  weigh  twenty-eight  times  more  there  than 
here.  For  example  :  a  man  weighing  on  earth,  gay,  on© 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  would  weigh  close  on  four 
thousand  at  the  sun.  We  think  that  our  correspondent 
and  his  friend  may,  under  these  circumstances,  consider 
the  matter  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  sun  being  inhabited 
by  beings  like  ourselves  settled. 

W.3.M.— We  cannot  publish  your  letter,  owing  to  its  length, 
but  the  purport  of  it  ii,  that  you  wish  us  to  advise 
you  whether  you  should  marry  upon  the  comparatively 
small  salary  which  you  are  at  present  receiving.  This  is  a 
question  which  we  cannot  decide  without  knowing  more 
about  your  circumstances  than  we  do.  Everything  de  ( ends 
in  such  a  case  on  individual  character,  and  the  actual  pro- 
portion betwe;n*income  and  expenditure.  A  married 
couple  on  a  thousand  a  year  may  live  in  comfoit,  whde 
another,  on  three  times  tliat  sum,  may  be  always  poor 
and  in  difficulty.  This  difficulty  is  tha  result  of  personal 
tastes  and  habits,  and  a  man's  means  must,  therefore, 
be  estimated,  not  m.  rely  by  his  actual  income,  but  by  his 
personal  habits,  social  position,  and  a  variety  of  other 
circumstances.  In  all  spheres  of  life  a  large  proportion 
of  expense  is  due,  not  to  domestic  wants,  but  to  keeping 
np  appearances ;  and  a  man  of  limited  means  can  never 
bojE>«  to  iBjoj  hoBW  eomiori  onlota  he  suUces  up  his  mirvd, 


not  to  care  what  other  people  ■nVA  si;y  about  his  style  ol 
living.  In  little  matters,  of  coarse,  it  is  right  to  con- 
form to  custom  ;  but  whenever  they  are  opposed  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience  and  good  sense  they  should  be  ut- 
terly disregarded.  Both  husband  and  wife,  in  such  a 
case  as  the  one  yon  have  put  to  us,  must  be  willing  ot 
first  to  f 01  ego  some  of  the  luxuiies  and  comforts  te 
which  they  may  have  been  accustomed.  Such  a  sacrifice 
is  surely  wtllto  make  to  gaiu  the  inward  satisfaction  and 
the  true  comforts  of  a  happy  married  life 

Katie.— l^hakcspeare  was  born  at  Stratford- on -Avon,  in 
April,  15(51,  and  ilied  on  April  21,  IBlfi,  at  the  age  of  52 
years.  His  motht  r's  name  was  Mary  Arden,  of  an  antient 
and  wealthy  family,  but  of  whom  personally  nothing 
whatever  is  known. 

H.  J.  IC— You  entered  into  an  indefinite  engagement  with 
the  lady,  and  have  allowed  two  years  to  elapse  without 
making  it  a  deiinite  one.  Can  you  svonder  that  she 
wishes  to  cancel  it '!  Such  hesitating  and  backward  loverj 
as  you  have  no  reason  to  complain  if,  after  trying  her 
patience  so  sorely,  a  woman  claims  her  privilege  to  be  se^ 
free  from  an  engagement  to  which  she  can  see  no  deSnite 
end. 

DwaRF  writes  to  us  in  a  sad  state  of  mind,  for  she  says 
she  is  oxily  four  feet  eight  inches,  and  her  accepted  lover 
six  feet.  There  is  nothing  here  to  break  "DTrari's"  heart 
over.  Love  levels  all  distinctions.  VTe  may  mention  for 
her  satisfaction  that  the  celebrated  statue,  Ventis  de 
Medici,  was  only  four  feet  two  inches  in  height,  and  that 
was  the  standard  of  beauty  of  feminine  proportion  among 
the  Greeks,  w  ho  brought  the  art  of  sculjjture  to  its  ut- 
most perfection. 

F.  J.  M'L. — What  you  are  suffering  from  is  what  is  called 
the  ■'  breaking  of  the  voice."  which  occnrs  in  young  men 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen.  It  Is  caused 
by  an  organic  change  in  the  larynx,  the  origin  of  the 
voice,  which,  up  to  that  time,  in  boys,  resembled  tbat  of 
girls;  but,  when  the  voice  begins  to  break,  the  vocal 
chord  becomes  lengthened  at  least  one-third,  and  the 
muscles  which  connect  the  organs  of  the  voice  with  thsj 
hase  of  the  tongue  become  elongated.  While  the  change 
of  voice  is  taking  place,  it  is  unfitted  for  singing,  and 
should  be  used  only  with  the  greatest  care.  You  can  do 
nothing  to  hasten  the  change  ;  so  you  mast  be  patient, 
and  wait. 

P.— We  would  recommend  for  your  study  Bancroft  s  History 
of  the  United  States. 

AN  Old  Reader.— You  can  get  the  six  back  numbers  of 
Vol.  I  which  you  want,  by  writing  to  us  direct. 

C.  R.  Kent. — The  meaning  of  the  word  amnesty  is  an  act 
of  pardon  or  oblivion,  by  which  crimes  against  a  govern- 
ment are  so  obliterated  that  they  can  never  be  brought  up 
again  against  the  offenders. 

Minna. — A  very  little  encouragement  on  your  part  is  all 
that  is  required  to  bring  out  the  simple  question  which 
can  alone  settle  all  your  doubts,  and  explain,  to  your  en- 
tire satisfaction,  what  the  timid  gentleman  evidently 
means. 

Ameiiiocs. — Judging  from  yonr  letter,  we  could  not  con- 
scientiously hold  out  to  you  any  hopes  of  your  being  snc- 
cessful  as  a  sketch  writer,  and  we  would  advise  yon  to 
*pply  yourself  to  some  other  business  more  suitable  to 
your  capabilities,  in  order  to  gain  aUvehhood. 

Shy  Yol  ih.— Yours  is  a  ease  in  which  the  only  advice  we 
can  give  is  to  recommend  you  to  mix  in  society  as  much 
as  possible,  and  the  shsness  and  awkwardness  yon  com- 
plain  of  wUl  wear  off  in  time.  You  must  force  yourself 
to  meet  company,  and  not  get  disheartened. 

Declined  WITH  Thanks. — "  H«il,  fair  Britain;"  "In 
Memory  of  ;"  "Welcome;"  "On  a  fair  Infant  dy- 
ing ;"  "Shannon-side;"  "  A  Mothers  Love;'  "Night;" 
"  Time's  Pages;"  "  Lines  on  the  Happiness  of  a  Country 
Life; "  "  As  my  Head,  &c.;'"  "  A  Night  of  Horrors;"  "  An 
Invitation; '  "  Sursum  Corda;"  "  Delays  are  Danserous;" 
"  In  Low  Spirits;"  "  Dermot  Niel ; '  "  Kind  Ch.istmas  is 
Coming ; "  "  Mary; "  "  Dreams  of  Summer:"  "  Deserted; ' 
"Paddy  Farrells  Ghost  Adventure;"  "  A  Satire  on  Ma- 
teiialism;"  "  Watcliing;"  "A  Fickle  Love;"  "Love'l 
Night ;"  Edward  Mar:den;"  "  The  Water  Nymph." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

TOM  GORMltT  COGITATES. 

The  above  important  matter  took  placs  at  Kil- 
mau'uan  House  upon  a  Tuesday,  and  the  attack  was 
purported  to  be  made  upon  the  Monday  night  fol- 
lowing. Perhaps  it  was  the  itate  of  the  moon,  which 
Would  rise  on  thut  night  somewhiit  before  the  hour 
of  the  attack  that  guided  the  fixture  of  the  night.  If 
jJl  went  right,  it  would  be  sufficiently  high  above  the 
horizon  to  give  the  young  master  light  enough  to 
drive  through  the  lonely  laountain  road  he  intended 
to  go,  while  it  would  not  be  bright  enough  at  the 
time  of  the  attack  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  identi- 
fying the  burglars.  The  whole  thing  was  laid  out  as 
Well  as,  perhaps,  a  piece  of  villany  ever  is — or  can 
be.  "  The  young  master,"  whoever  he  was — for  up 
to  the  present  no  name  has  been  mentioned,  and  it  is 
mere  guess-work,  however  accurate  it  may  be — "  was 
to  be  waiting  in  his  dog-cart" — that  may,  perhaps, 
assist  us  in  our  surmises — "  as  close  as  he  could  ven- 
ture to  the  house,  while  his  myrmidons  were  to  enter 
it  quietly,  as  was  believed,  through  the  treachery  of 
the  piper,  and  gag  and  carry  away  The  M'Mahon's 
daughter.  The  butler  was  to  be  locked  up  in  his 
0^5-n  room  over  the  back-kitchen,  as  we  have  seen. 
The  coachman  and  the  groom  slept  away  over  the 
stables  at  the  far  end  of  the  yard,  round  a  corner,  and 
would  not  hear  a  stir  until  it  was  all  over.  There 
were  to  be  four  of  them  besides  the  piper,  "  and  the 
divel's  in  the  dice  if  the  whole  thing  wouldn't  be 
completed  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  This  was  the 
plan  the  ruffians  had  laid  out  for  their  share  of  the 
business,  and  for  which  they  had  been  promised  a 
sum  of  £40  upon  the  success  of  its  being  carried 
out. 

Our  readers  are  aware,  from  the  scene  in 
tho  old  ruin,  that  Tom  Gormley  had  been 
piomised  £1  for  merely  turning  the  key  in 
the  back  kitchen  duor  and  drawing  the  bolts.  He 
was  to  get  it  at  the  chapel  of  Cealdrum,  from  the 
inan  who  had  the  bottle,  the  Sunday  befdre  the 
attack  was  to  take  place,  an-d  with  this  arrangement 
he  appeared  to  be  satisfied  at  the  time.  But  Tom 
Gormley  belonged  to  that  class  of  prudent  men  who 
keep  their  knowledge  to  themselves.  He  was  a  veiy 
shrewd  fellow,  and,  judging  from  the  "  sketch"  they 
gave  him  of  the  whole  business,  he  formed  a  very 
justifiable  opinion  that  they  would  be  well  paid  for 
it.  Tom  was  a  rapid  thinker,  and  could  put  two 
and  two  together  as  quickly  and  as  well  as  anv 
schoolmaster  iu  the  three  parishes,  not  excepting 
Mr.  Biordan.    His  view  of  the  case  was  forxned 


before  he  had  taken  the  second  glass  of  whiskey  in 
the  old  ruins,  and  it  was  this — that  the  young 
master  had  never  heard  a  word  of,  or  thought  of, 
him  in  the  transaction  ;  that  these  fellows  were 
to  be  well  paid  for  the  job,  supposing  and  believing 
that  they  would  have  to  smash  in  the  door  and  run 
the  risk  of  being  shot  in  the  act  ;  that  the  thought 
of  bribing  him  to  unlock  tho  back  door  was  a 
I  thought  solely  of  their  own,  to  render  the  earn- 
ing of  the  money  an  easy  job,  which  had  been 
bargained  for  at  a  high  rate  on  account  of 
the  risk ;  and  lastly,  that  the  miserable  bribe 
of  on*  pound,  or  even  two,  which  he  knew  they 
would  give  him  was  quite  too  low  for  the  service  he 
would  render  them.  Yet  he  did  not,  as  one  might 
suppose,  remonstrate  with  them  on  the  subject.  He 
had  made  his  game,  and  appeared  so  well  satisfied 
with  what  they  had  offered  him  that  the  men  con- 
gratulated themselves,  when  he  had  gone,  at  the 
clever  thought  of  him  and  the  extremely  "  low 
figure" — that  expression  had  obtained  even  then-^ 
they  had  bought  him  over  to  their  service  for.  But 
they  had  not  heard  the  piper's  last  tune  yet. 

Tom  had  told  them,  when  leaving,  that  he  had  two 
or  three  places  "  purty  handy"  that  he  could  divide 
his  time  between,  so  as  not  to  go  to  Kilmauhan  un- 
til the  Monday  evening  of  the  night  of  the  abduction, 
and  they  were  not  particular  to  ask  him  where.  In- 
deed, had  they  asked  him,  as  we  have  seen  that  one 
did,  he  would  have  answered  them  with  the  same 
glibness  he  had  done  ia  that  case,  without  exciting  a 
suspicion  in  tbo'r  minds  that  he  saw  further  than 
they  thought  he  did. 

Returned  away  from  them,  setting  his  back  towards 
Kilmauhan,  according  to  the  arrangement,  and  they 
neither  knew  nor  cared  where  he  faced.  They  con- 
sidered they  had  done  a  very  good  stroke  of  business 
for  their  job,  rendering  it  comparatively  easy  and  less 
perilous.  But  they  were  not  aware  how  thoroughly 
that  shrewd  but  reticent  fellow  read  their  thoughts, 
nor  were  they  Ukely  to  know  until  it  was  too  late  to 
rectify  their  ignorance. 

Tom  Gormley,  as  soon  as  he  had  turned  the  corner 
out  of  their  sight,  crept  in  under  a  large  arbutus 
bush — for  an  occasional  one  was  to  be  seen  even  that 
far  up  the  coast — from  which  he  could  still  see  the 
old  castle.  Here  he  watched  to  see  where  they  would 
go  when  they  left,  and  if  perchance  any  of  them 
came  his  way  and  saw  him,  the  rain  and  the  shelter 
of  the  bush  would  be  excuse  enough  for  his  bavin? 
stopped  so  short.  But  they  all  turned  the  other  way, 
and  went  along  the  shore  directly  from  him. 

"  All  right  now,  boys,"  he  said,  facing  for  Leonard's 
town-park,  and  taking  up  his  pipes  under  his  arm  in 
their  leather  bag.  Tom  Gormley  repudiated  alto- 
gether--though  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word — the  old-fashioned  green  baize  as  a  proper  pro* 
tection  for  pipes  like  his,  more  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  "  salt  wather."  "  Leather, 
leather,  was  the  thing  ;  it  kep'  out  the  rain,  an'  the 
cowld  wind,  an'  the  say-mist;  af  a  man  was  obleeged 
to  go  by  the  shore  for  a  start,  there's  nothing  like 
leather,"  he  said,  though  he  never  heard  of  the  "  town 
that  feared  a  siege." 

He  was  now  ttridiiuraloiuc  with  the  skirt  of  his  bis 


coat  drawn  over  his  pipe-bag,  to  supplement  even  the 
leather,  his  opposite  shoulder  stuck  forward  against 
the  wind,  and  his  head  down  upon  his  breast,  as 
mvtch  of  the  back  of  it  as  possible  turned  to  the  front. 

We  are  certain  that  we  are  throwing  no  new  light 
upon  our  reader's  vision  of  affairs  w'nen  we  are  obliged 
to  confess  plainly  that  Mr.  Leonard  was  the  prime 
mover  of  the  old  ruin  rendezvous.  But  Tom  Gorm- 
ley was  quite  right  in  hii  apprehension,  that  up  to 
that  moment  the  said  Leonard  had  never  thought  of 
or  contemplated  that  he  was  to  play  any  part  in  tho 
business.  But  he'd  "  let  Dan  MoUoy,  an'  Tim  Flynn, 
an'  Andy  Began,  an'  as  many  more  iv  them  .as  they 
were  in  it,  see  that  they  couldn't  put  their  fingers  in 
his  eye."  With  these  thoughts  clearly  defined  in 
his  mind,  Tom  was  making  his  way  &s  well  as  pos- 
sible against  the  wind  and  rain  to  Mr.  Leonard's  for 
the  night.  He  knew  that,  according  to  the  rule  of  fair 
play  amongst  the  neighbours,  he  would  be  a  "  trifle 
before  his  time,"  but  he  also  knew  that  he  was  always 
welcome  everywhere,  and  that  the  wetness  of  the 
night,  and  the  storm,  would  be  sufficient  excuse,  if  he 
wanted  one,  for  turning  up  a  little  sooner  than  he 
was  due.  The  only  difficulty  he  felt  was,  how  he  could 
get  "the  young  master,"  as  he  had  been  cautiously 
called  in  the  old  tower,  by  himself.  Ho  was  always 
out  early,  and  Tom  had  no  business  beyond  the  kit- 
chen, except  sent  fur,  and  "then  there  were  sure  to  be 
hapes  iv  people  to  the  fore."  "  Begorra,  I  have  it," 
he  said,  lifting  his  head,  and  shaking  the  rain  from 
the  rim  of  his  hat.  "  Ah,  Tom  Gormley,  it  isn't 
aisy  batin'  you,"  he  added,  in  the  anticipated 
triumph  of  success.  And  down  went  the  head  again 
to  the  rain,  and  he  hastened  on. 

The  gate  at  which  he  entered  Lenoard's  town-park 
was  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  in  the  side  of  tho  demesn-; — 
for  it  was  dignified  by  that  name  since  the  great 
changes  were  made.  There  was  no  lodge,  as  it  ^-as 
not  the  ground  gate.  The  constant  heavy  rain,  which 
had  been  falling  for  some  hours,  had  caused  a  strong 
water-course  to  come  rushing  down  the  hill  along  the 
sides  of  the  road,  carrying  gravel  and  debris  of  old 
sticks  and  leaves  before  it,  which,  being  caught  by 
the  gate,  made  a  dam  that  stopped  the.  water  back 
into  a  large  gurgling,  muddy  pool.  This  became  at 
last  so  overcharged  that  it  burst  across  another  por- 
tion of  the  road,  cutting  a  passage  for  itself,  and  tear< 
ing  it  up  in  a  most  uncompromising  manner. 

Ail  this,  though  apparently  irrelevant  to  oui 
story,  is  no  such  thing.  Upon  such  casual  and 
seemingly  -  unconnected  incidents  do  sometimes 
great  things  depend,  and  this  unexpected  condition 
of  the  road,  although  it  was  heartily  cursed  by  Tom 
Gormley  at  the  time  for  obliging  him  to  scrambla 
through  the  hedge  a  good  way  above  it,  was  the 
very  thing  that  facilitated  the  purpose  he  had  ia 
hand. 

But  when  Tom  had  pushed  himself  through  the 
hedge,  which  he  found  "  no  aisy  matther  an'  to  purtect 
his  pipes,"  he  looked  round  at  the  effects  of  the  flood 
and,  thinking  for  a  few  moments,  he  scratched  hi 
head  and  exclaimed,  "  Arrah,  what  did  I  mane  b] 
cursin'  the  flood;  isn't  it  a  five-pound  note  in  my  foil 
at  the  very  least  ?  How  the  divvil  would  I  ever  manage 
to  SSt  a  hauUk  iv  him.   laaa   axumsh  arvjuaa-amat  ozdr 
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for  it  *"  and  he  turned  up  the  road  towards  the 
house. 

Can  our  readers  imagine  w'jat  this  long-headed 
schemer  meant  by  the  above  apostrophe  to  tlip 
Siddy  flood  ?  Have  patience,  and  you  shall  see  that 
4/  was  in  consonance  with  the  accurate  previsions  of 
that  calculating  man. 

Ten  minutes  more  brought  Tom,  to  the  back 
y  tchea  door,  and  with  his  usual  confidence  of  a  cead 
fftbWe  filtha  he  lifted  the  bitch,   and  entered. 

"J>iu3ha,  welcome  Tom  a  wx/tal  ;  how's  yoursel'  ?" 
said  the  kitchenmaid.  The  welcome  was  echoed  by 
the  cook. 

"  Sorra  a  bit,  Tom  but  your  dhrownded,"  said 
the  kitchenmaid. 

"  The  sorra  much  lass,' Kitty,"  sai.l  Tom,  taking 
the  pipes  from  under  his  coat,  and  laying  them  upon 
the  floor,  and  shaking  the  ijvet  from  his  a!-ms  and  legs 
like  a  Newfoundland  dog  that  had  just  fetched  his 
master's  stick  from  •  the  middle  of  a  river. 
'■  Glory  be  to  God,  but  that's  a  pow!.-r;';il  wet  night," 
he  said. 

"'Slip  up  the  back  stairs  to  the  pantry  boy's  room, 
Tom  avic,"  s'aid  the  cook,  "  an'  take  off  you  at  wanst, 
an'  put  on  an'  ould  coat  and  trousers  iv  hia  that  he 
clanes  the  plate  in  ;  you'll  get  them  upon  the  chair 
foment  the  windy.  Here's  a  bit  iv  a  moul'  .candle, 
and  bring  down  your  own  clothes,  an'  we'll  give  'em 
the  length  and  breadth  iv  that  roarin'  fire  the  min- 
nit  ever  the  dinner  goes  up,  an'  we'll  have  you  as 
dhry  as  a  lime-bunier's  brogue  in  less  than  no  time." 

This  was  good  advice  for  a  man  in  Tom's  condi- 
tion, and  for  a  mxn  of  his  forecast  of  thought  was 
acted  upon  at  once. 

By  the  time  Tom  had  coma  down  the  dinner  had 
gone  up,  and  Tom,  not'uing  loth  from  the  perishing 
Is  had  got,-  was  placed  by  the  good-natured  cook  in 
a  warm  corner;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  cut  a  cu- 
rious figure  stuck  in  the  pantry  boy's  clothes. 
The  trousers  did  not  come  within  eight  inches 
of  his  ankles  ;  he  '  had  taken  off  his 
■shoes  and  stocking.?,  and  thrust  his  toes,  and 
his  toes  only,  into  a  pair  o£  hareskin  slippers  he  had 
found  with  the  plate-powder  breeche?.  The  coat  was 
a3  much  too  small  for  his  upper  body  and  arms  as 
the  trousers  were  for  his  lower,  and  his  large  hands 
and  hairy  wrists — nay,  half  waj:  no  to  his  elbows — 
were  in  their  naked  beauty,  for  Tom's  arms  were  well 
formed,  plump,  and  round.  Upon  a  wooden  horse 
directly  opposite  the  tire,  gettmg  the  length  and 
breadth  of  it,  as  the  cook  had  promised,  Tom's  co.at, 
trousers,  and  waLstcoat  hung  in  a  cloud  of  steam, 
diMwo  from  their  inmost  wrinkles  by  the  powerful 
heat  that  was  playing  upon  them. 

This  lasted  until  Tom's  own  clothes  were  "  as  dhry 
as  powdher,"  when  another  change  took  place,  and 
Tom  went  upstairs  again  with  the  mould  candle,  and 
got  into  hi.i  own  clothes,  coming  back  to  the  kitchen 
just  in  time  to  make  free  widi  a  couple  of  pound  of 
bailed  mutton  and  aoine  turnips,  which  the  cook 
had  cut  o'f  the  leg  that  had  coiue  down  from  the 
p;abur.  The  butler  had  told  ilr.  Leonard  that  poor 
Tom  Gormley  had  come  in  like  a  "  dhrownded  rat, 
and  was  in  the  kitchen  after  dhry  in' himself,"  and 
Mr.  Leonard,  "  with  that  ho.spitality  for  which  he 
was  provei  biai,''  ordered  him  a  rousing  tumbler  of 
punch,  which  Tom  was  now  discussing — the  dinner 
was  a  matter  of  course  for  Tom  at  all  times  without 
any  orders  at  all  but  the  cook's. 

The  piper,  having  finished  hi.s  dinner,  and  made 
himself  warm  inwardly  as  well  us  outwardly,  was 
rd.idy  during  the  remainder  of  the  e/ening  to  give 
the  servants  a  few  tunes,  and  he  played '■  Planxty 
Reilly,'  aud  ''The  Wioklow Miners,"  and  many  others 
with  tlie  same  accuracy  and  enthusia.sm  with  which 
he  did  everything. 

The  neit  morning  ho  was  early  astir,  and  with 
the  usual  success  that  attended  all  his  calculations,  he 
met  "  the  young  masther"  coming  back  to  the  house 
from  the  stables — he  was  too  cutu  to  meet  him  going 
there. 

"  Good  morrow,  Tom,"  said  Mr.  Leonard. 

"  Musha,  good  morra  kindly,  your  honour;  that's  a 


fine  day  after  the  storm  iv  rane  w«  had  yistherda'." 

*'  It  is.  I'm-afraid  you  got  a  great  •wetting  last  night, 
Tom." 

"  Bedad,  I  did,  your- honour,  but  thasks  to  your 
cook,  an'  the  big  lire  she  hapcd  dowu,  she  soon 
dhried  my  ould  duds,  an'  long  life  to  your  honour, 
you  sent  me  down  what  dhried  me  inside." 

"  No,  but  what  wet  you,  Tom,  eh  '<" 

"  Well, wet  or  dhry,it  warmed  me  anyhow,  an'  med 
me  comfortable.  But  did  your  honour  see  the  de- 
struction the  flood  done  at  the  back  gate  ?" 

"  No,  no,  Tom;  what  was  that  •''*■ 

"  Well,  there's  a  hape  iv  gravel,  an'  laves,  an 
rubbish  iv  all  kinds  druv  up  agen  the  ^ate  wid  the 
flood  comin'  down  the  hill,  an'  then  when  the  wa- 
ther  couldn't  get  out  it  cut  the  road  across,  makin'  a 
course  for  itself.  The  divvil  iv  the  likes  iv  it  mysel' 
ever  seen,  an'  many's  the  wet  storm  I  was  out  un- 
dher." 

"  Do  you  tell  me  so  ?  That's  very  bad,  Tom.  I 
must  go  down  and  look  at  it  at  once." 

"  The  .sorra  word  iv  lie  I'm"  tellin'  you,  your  ho- 
nour. Sure  I'll  go  down  wid  your  honour,  an  wel- 
come, if  it's  plaisin'  to  you,  an'  show  you  where  the 
wather  was  up  to.  I  suppose  it's  gone  down  afore 
this." 

'•  That's  a  good  fellow,  Tom  ;  come  along." 

Away  they  went.  Both  were  silent  for  some  time, 
for  they  were  both  thinking  ;  but  oh,  how  dili'er- 
ently!  Mr.  Leonard  was  thinking  how  lucky  it  was 
that  the  piper  had  come  in  that  way  the  night  be- 
fore, and  had  told  him  of  the  effects  of  the  flood. 
That  was  the  gate  he  had  intendeil  going  out  by  on 
the  night  of  the  proposed  abduction,  and  it  might 
have  Lain  unremedied  until  the  moment  he  drove  up 
to  it  had  it  not  been  for  Tom  Gormley  Here  was 
another  instance  of  the  fortunate  circumstances  which 
uniformly  "  cropped  up" — that  was  not  the  expres- 
sion then,  but  it  is  now — in  Tom's  favour.  It  put 
:JHr.  Leonard  in  good  humour  with  him,  which,  with 
his  accustomed  sharpness,  he  was  not  slow  to  re- 
mark when  they  broke  into  couver.'ation  again. 

Tom  himself  was  thinking,  and  judiciously,  as  he 
always  did,  that  it  would  be  better  to  say  nothing 
of  his  own  bu.sines3  until  they  v/ere  coming  back. 
He  would  not  like  to  be  interrupted  in  the  middle 
of  it  by  the  change  of  subject  which  must  inevit- 
ably take  place  when  they  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the 
flood.-  This  was  the  cause  of  his  silence. 

We  need  not  describe  in  detail  all  that  was  said  on 
both  sides  when  they  came  to  the  gate.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  Tom  had  not  exaggerated  the  matter  one 
jot. 

Jlr.  Leonard  was  "  more  obliged  to  Tom  than  he 
could  tell  for  letting  him  know  about  it.  What  could 
he  do  for  him  ?" 

This  was  all  very  well,  but  Tom  was  wisely  silent 
for  the  present. 

It  appeared  likely  that  there  would  be  a  great  deal 
more  rain,  and  it  would  not  do  to  have  another  flood 
in  the  then  pent-up  state- of  the  gate  and  road,  and 
he  would  at  once  give  orders  to  have  the  obstruction 
removed  from  the  gate  and  the  chasm  in  the  road  re- 
paired. 

"  Come,  Tom  ;  we  need  not  stop  here  any  longer," 
and  they  turned  towards  the  house. 

Now  was  Tom's  time,  and  we  need  not  tell  our 
readers  that  if  he  had  net  been  able  to  take  it  by  the 
forelock,  he  now  took  it  by  the  throat.  "  I'm  glad  I 
happened  to  meet  your  hoiioiu-  so  handy,"  he  began, 
''  as  I  wished  to  spake  to  you  in  regard  to  that  little 
business  that's  betune  Dan  MoJloy  and  yourself." 
And  he  paused  with  a  hidden  glance  r.t  his  com- 
panion's face  ,to  see  the  eii'ect  of  his  opening. 

"  Dan  Molloy  ! — Little  business  I — I  don't  under- 
stand you,  Tom." 

'•  In  throth  I  thought  not,  your  honour,  but  it's 
what  I  kem  in  for  the  v.  hole  iv  it  in  th"  ould  ruins  iv 
Kilm.nuhan  yi.'-therda'  evening  in  the  rain." 

"  What— how— what  did  you  come  iu  for,  Tom?" 
said  Leonard  iu  evident  consternation. 

"  Don't  be  freckoned,  your  honour,  at  my  knowing 
the  whole  total  iv  the  business.  I  can  be  better  nor 
the  v.'hole  \6t  iv  them  put  together,  af  I  choose  to  do 
it.  an'  they  well  know  that,  or  the  divvel  a  wan  iv 
I  them  Would  kt  me  know  about  it,  an'  sth  i\  in'  to  get 
me  to  mako  the  job  ai.sy  to  them  for  hi-.h'  nothin',  v.n' 
to  try  to  put  their  own  stinginess  upon  your  honour, 
for  I'm  pcs'tive  sure  an  sartin  your  honour  never 
tould  them  to  give  me  the  diity,  mane  tlirifle  they 
offered  me." 

Here  he  stopped,  and  looked  uuCiuchiugly  in  Mr. 
Leonard's  face. 
He  was  silent  through,  sheer  wouder.  aod  oerhaps 


chagrin,  that  he  had  not  himself  thought  of  the  piper, 
whose  services  he  at  once  saw  were  most  necessary  to 
facilitate  his  design,  and  that  be  should  be  thus  far 
outwitted  by  Dan  Molloy.  But  what  could  he  ex- 
pect from  such  a  scoundrel  but  deception  Dan  iMol- 
loy  had  charged  him  the  risk  price  of  a  snrash-in  bur- 
glary, well  knowing  that  he  could  make  it  a  walk-ia 
bu.siness  through  the  piper. 
He  continued  silent. 

"  Will  I  explain  further  to  your  honour  what's  on 
I  my  mli'.d  ?''  said  Tom. 

"  Do— do— go  on,  tell  me  everything,"  exclaimed 
Leonard  excitedly. 

Gormley  then  told  him  precisely  all  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  old  castle  ;  how  they  waylaid  him,  and 
brought  him  in,  &c.,  interrupted  every  now  and  then 
by  Leonard,  who  nodded  hii  head,  B5.ying,  "  I  see — I 
see." 

"Now,  your  honour,"  Tom  went  on,  "  my  opinion 
is  that  you  never  thought  iv  me,  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent, in  the  business,  an'  that  it'e  what  they  thought 
to  make  an  aisy  job  iv  it,  to  get  me  to  open  the  back 
doore  for  'em:  an'  they  h.<\d  the  maneness  to  ofJer  me 
a  one-pound  note  for  that  same,  an'  not  only  that,  but 
to  put  the  maneness  upon  your  own  honour.  I  didn't 
b'lieve  that,  an'  that's  what  brought  me  here,  to  tell 
the  whole  thing  to  your  own  honour." 

"  And  what  did  you  tell  them  you'd  do,  Tom  ?" 
said  Leonard. 

"  It's  what  I  let  on  that  I'd  take  it,  an"  I'm  to  get 
it  the  Sunda' afore  the  Monda'  night,  an',  plaise 
God,  I'll  knock  more  than  that  out  iv  them;  but  your 
honour  knows  that  it  wouldn't  be  worth  mv  while  to 
do  the  likes  in  any  housethat  I  v.as  bchouldin'  to  for 
five  times  that." 

"  I  see  the  whole  thing,  Tom,  the  very  same  way 
that  you  see  it,  so  far  as  those  fellows  are  concerned, 
and  knock  all  you  can  out  of  them;  but,  of  course 
I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  not  to  know  that  it  was  to 
knock  something  out  of  me  that  you  camehere.  What 
do  you  espec-t  ?  ' 

"  Well,  your  honour,  the  whole  thing  will  be  med 
fair  an'  ai.sy  af  I  open  the  back  doore  for  them 'an' 
that  there's  no  noise  iu  smashing  in.  It's  worth 
ail  they  can  do  put  togetl-.er,  and  there'll  be  no  lives 
lost,7ceen  /lan  an  i.'i/'i*  af  they  have  to  brake  the  doore 
open  ;  doesn't  you  honour  see  that?" 

Leonard  did  see  it.  It  was  *ell  put,  and  that 
little  suggestion  of  no  lives  being  lost  so  completely 
met  his  v.ishes  that  Tom  Gormley's  case  was  com- 
plete. 

"I  am  to  suppose  that  you  would  not  do  itforwhat 
Dan  Jlolioy  oC'ered  you  <"  he  said.  » 

"  YoM  m  '.\  take  your  honour's  oath  on  that,  nor 
for  anything  they're  likely  to  give  me.  If  1  don't 
dale  wid  your  own  honour  on  the  head  iv  it  I'll  go 
up  to  the  county  iv  Mayo,  untel  the  whole  thing  s 
over.  I'm  sure  you  must  be  payin'  them  fellows 
very  high  for  the  risk  they  run.  I'm  going  to  t«ke 
the  risk  o2  their  shoulders,  an' make  myself  scirce. 
You  must  aither  give  the  thing  up  altogether,  or 
there'll  be  bloody  murdher  that  night.  I  know  The 
MacMahon  wpII." 

"  1  see  all  that  plain  enough,  Tom,  but  come  to 
the  point — what  shall  I  give  you  ?" 

"  Your  honour  won't  begrudge  n:e  a  five-pound 
note,  an'  let  me  knock  what  I  can  out  iv  Dan  Molloy 
besides.'' 

To  do  Mr.  Leonard  the  little  justice  we  are  enabled 
by  facts  to  concede  him.,  he  was  no  niggard  cf  his 
money,  more  partitularly  in  any  case  where  there  wss 
adventure  or  even  a  little  bit  of  deviltry  about  it. 
In -this  case,  however,  he  had  enlisted  for  somethirg 
more  than  either,  aud  he  was  determined  to  abide 
the  result. 

I  "Tom  Gormley."  h.e  said,  "I  do  believu  the  ser- 
vice you  propose  to  render  in  this  matter  is  one  of 
much  importance,  not  only  for  the  successful  rtsuit 
of  the  thing  itself,  but  for  the  saving  perhaps  of  lives, 

,  and  you  shall  liave  what  you  ask  :  but  there  muot  be 
no  shrinking,  no  going  b;iLk  <•(  your  word  ;  call  to  nie 

!  to-morrow  morning  week  early,  p.nd  you  shall  have 
the  money.    Can  1  say  more  ?'' 

"Just  a  thrifle  your  honour,  and  I'll  be  off.  If 
they  get  in  aisy  through  my  uiaues.  an"  carry  her  cut 
safe  an'  sound  to  your  honour,  you  won't  begrudge 

I  me  another  couple  iv  pound,  for  you  know  I  must 

1  lave  this  side  iv  the  counthry  at  wanst  ? " 

j     '•  I  will,  I  will,  Tom,  if  ail  goes  right." 

"An  see  here,  your  honour,  sure  you  won't  kt 
to  Dan,  or  any  iv  cm,  if  you  see  them  betune  ii.i3 

•an' then,  that  I  ever  kem  next  or  nigh  your  honour 


^There's  th»  siiTer. 
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about  it,  an'  I'm  to  be  at  liberty  to  knock  all  I  can 

0  it  iv  Dan  MoUoy  besides?'' 

■■  Y'la  m.iy,  you  may,  Tom,  and  I'll  not  say  a 
word  of  ha'v'ing  seen  you.  You  may  depend  on  my 
fulfilling  my  fiart  of  the  bargain,  as  I  do  upon  you 
performing  yours.  But  here  we  are  at  the  stable- 
yard  again." 

■•  I'll  just  slip  in  for  my  pipes,  your  honour,  and 
hj.r<na.'.h  la!k."    And  they  parted. 

Can  our  readers  have  any  doubt  of  the  previsionary 
proclivities,  or  the  tact  in  adjueting  them,  of  Tom 
Gormley  1 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

DAX  MOLLOT  AXD  THE  riPEH. 
If  our  readers  recollect  the  day  upon  which  the 
r'u  tuous  meeting  took  place  in  the  ruins  of  Kilinauhan 
Castle,  they  will  see  that  it  must  have  been  on  the 
Saturday  morning  that  Leonard  and  Tom  Gormley 
SE?de  their  bargain,  while  returning  from  the  back 
gate  of  the  demesne,  where  the  flood  had  caused  such 
destruction,  and  they  will  have  found  out  by  this 
why  it  was  that  Tom  had  so  suddenly  changed  his 
"  bad  cess  to  you  for  a  flood"  into  "  my  blessin'  on 
you,"  which  is  literally  what  took  place,  though  it 
may  not  have  been  in  those  words  we  described  it. 

After  "  gettiog  his  pipes  together,"  and  bidding 
the  kitchen  servants,  bannathlath,  as  he  had  "the 
young  master,"  he  set  his  face  for  a  rather  distant 
house  (.t  rd=ort,  thinking  it  better  not  to  be  seen 
'■  about  the  borders"  during  the  interim  between 
that  and  the  Sunday  which  he  now  called  arra-^ukl 
fhies*  Sunday  in  his  mind.  He  believed  it  would  be 
just  as  well  if  Dan  Molloy,  or  either  of  the  "  boys," 
did  not  see  hiai  until  then,  and  he  had  great  confl- 
dencs  that     the  young  master"  would  not  breathe 

1  word  about  him  to  any  of  them  in  the  meantime. 
He  is  therefore  gone  olf  with  himself,  and  we  are 
eure  it  will  not  annoy  our  readers  if  they  should  not 
tee  him  again  until  the  Sunday  in  queaticn. 

Saturday  was  an  inconvenient  day  to  begm  a  job 
like  that  at  the  gate.  The  men  were  a,ll  busy  at 
other  jobs  that  they  had  in  hands,  and  wanted  to. 
get  finished  by  Saturday  night.  So  Jlr.  Leonard 
was  obliged  to  wait,  if  not  patiently,  as  patiently 
So  he  could,  until  Momlay  morning,  to  get  the  dcbrU 
removed  and  the  gully  whif-h  the  flood  had  cut 
across  the  road  repaired.  But  there  was  time 
enough  ;  a  day  and  a-half  would  do  the  thing,  or 
two  days  at  most,  well.  He  was  all  right.  To  be 
f-ure  he  could  have  gone  out  at  the  grand  gate,  if  he 
was  obliged  to  do  so  ;  but  he  would  rather  not  ;  the 
hour  was  so  unusual,  it  might  cause  talk,  and  Mr. 
Leonard  did  net  like  to  tell  a  lie  in  extiwe  to  the  jrate- 
keeper  for  keeping  him  up  to  that  late  hour  !  "But 
he  need  not  do  so,  and  he  was  glad. 

l)y  Tuesday  evening  all  was  quite  right  at  and 
aVi.^ut  the  back  pate. 

j'.h-.  iug  the  whole  of  this  week  Leonard  was  de- 
ter-.ihied  to  be  alone.  He  began  to  dread  not  being 
up  to  the  thing,  or  "funk  it,"  as  he  said  himself, 
"  ivhen  it  came  to  the  scratch,"  and  be  'was  nervous 
and  abstracted,  at  times  so  excited  that  he  was 
almost  ready  to  give  the  thing  up  altogether. 
Then,  knowing  that  he  had  already  put  him- 
self fto  completely  iu  the  power  of  Dan  Molloy 
md  Tom  Gormley,  who  must  be  both  unscrupu- 
.ous  ruffians,  he  thought  it  best  not  to  break 
'.litU  nith  them,  but  stand  his  ground  and  have 
■he  gsin  as  well  as  the  name  ;  and  from  the  piper's 
)lan  he  had,  upon  reflection,  but  little  doubt  of  the 
•u^cesi  of  his  nefarious  projetit.  He  was  sure 
■h  it  the  whole  thing  would  be  hushed  up'' 
iftsjr  Jliss  MacMahon  had  spent  two  or  three  days  in 
sHc  mountain  with  him,  or  supposed  to  be  with  him, 
^>r  we  must  do  Mr.  Leonard  the  further  piece  of  jus- 
rice  to  say  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  remain  in 
:lif  Lodge  while  Miss  MacMahon  was  there.  He  had 
n^d'i  arningements  that  he'  would  stop  in  a  tenant 
aruier's  house  hard-by,  almost  within  earshot  of  the 
jodge.  AVe  need  not  mind  what  accommodation  he 
lad  secured  for  hinuelt  ;  anything  was  too  good  for 
Jim.  But  he  had  made  elaborate  and,  without  doubt, 
.  'iufi-.rtable  preparations,  fer  the  reception  of  the  in- 
tended victim  of  his  villany.  Under  the  care  and 
proltction  of  his  grouse-shooting  cook  and  house- 
keeper, Mrs.  Mullarkey,  he  had  fitted  up  from  Leo- 
cardstowu  Park,  by  night,  the  bedroom  in  the  very 
bes-t  ttyle;  certainly  nothing  was  wanted  that  a  lady 
t  iiM  r  .-jiiire  in  that  small  cottage.  The  small  sit- 
:.  ;^!'.,  m  \v.i»  al.vo  elegantly  got  up  fur  the»oi;c;;sio!i — 
ij=w  crim.soii  curtains  to  the  window,  with  muslin 
ones  inside;  a  soft,  newly-covered  couch,  with  chairs 


to  match;  a  nice,  small  round  table,  with  flower-vases, 
scent  bottles,  and  books. 

Then  he  had  made  pi  of  use  preparations  for  her 
physical  comfort  as  regarded  food — could  he  sup- 
po.se  that  she  could  or  would  eat  a  morsel  while  she 
was  there,  or  that //c  had  provided!  Yet  there  was 
to  be  breakfast  in  all  its  variety,  dinner  with  game, 
and  new  fruit  at  that  early  season  of  the  year.  V^e 
must  admit  th.i.t  he  spared  no  expesise  in  all  these 
matters,  as  well  as  in  everything  he  undertook.  Mrs. 
Mullarkey  wasan  excflknt  cook,  for  she  hadhad  vai  isd 
practice  in  all  tastes,  when  there  were  shooting  par- 
ties at  the  Lodge — even  some  of  The  MacMahons 
had  been  there  before,  and  she  had  received  strict 
orders  on  this  occasion  to  spare  no  pains  to  make  her 
guest  comfortable  and  happj-.  She  was  to  keep  all 
the  doors  locked,  and  the  lower  sa.shes  of  the  windows 
were  nailed  down.  Of  cotu-se  Mrs.  Mullarkey  would 
be  handsomely  considered  when  all  was  over. 

Was  over.  Oh,  thanks  to  Roger  O'Hara,  when 
would  that  be  ?    Echo  answers,  "  would  that  be  ?" 

During  the  interregnum,  as  we  may  call  the  week 
that  was  now  passing,  Mr.  Leonard  drove  clown  to 
the  Lodge  to  see  that  everything  was  according 
to  his  orders,  and  he  found  Mr.?.  Mullarkey  fully  up 
to  the  mark.  He  also  took  a  sharp  survey  of 
the  road,  and  every  dyke  and  turn.  He  would  have 
Dan  Molloy  on  the  do^-a-dos  seat  behind  him,  but 
he  could  not  be  too  cautious,  and  the  better  the  horse 
knew  the  road,  as  well  as  himtelf,  the  less  chance 
theie  would  be  of  a  jolt. 

Poor,  fooli.sh,  villainous  Leonard  '  'U'e  wonder  were 
all  those  preparations  and  precautions  for  nothing, 
or  did  you  and  the  piper  succeed,  in  spite  of  Roger 
O'Hara,?  But  he  is  now  at  home  again,  waiting  for 
the  eventful  ni^ht  with  all  the  calmness  he  can  com- 
mand. 

We  don't  really  know  where  Tom  Gormley  l<,  buF 
we  suppose  we  shall  see  him  anon. 

It  was  now  the  Sunday  before  the  Monday — a 
bright,  crisp,  sharp,  fro.^ty  morning.  The  chapel 
bell  of  Cealdium  was  calling  the  parishioners  to 
prayers — come — come — come — at  regular  intervals, 
v,-ith  a  tremulous,  swelling  vibration  between  each 
stroke  that  made  it  appeair  almost  as  if  there  was 
but  the  one.  Numbers  of  men,  in  their  best  body- 
coats,  knee-breeches,  and  pumps,  were  leaning  against 
a  wall  directly  opposite  the  chapel  door,  and  the  air 
was  so  clear  you  might  think  they  were  all  smoking 
from  the  manner  in  which  their  breath  puR'ed  fort, 
while  they  .<poke.  They  knew  that  they  might  wait 
until  the  bell  stopped,  and  they  chatted  accord- 
ingly. Men  who.  had  not  met  since  that  day  week 
now  met  again,  and  compared  notes  about  their  crops 
and  their  stock.  Dan  Hlolloy  was  there,  and  so  were 
the  other  two,  but  he  had  nothing  of  that  kind  to 
talk  about,  and  he  was  not  leaning  at  the  wall  with 
the  rc.~t.  neither  were  they — but  had  sloped  down 
the  r  );  d  a  bit,  for  he  saw  .somebody  c  .iming  towards 
him  whom  lie  knew,  and  whom  he'd  rather  did  not 
come  the  whole  way  up  amongst  them.  He  could 
not  mistake  long — Tom  the  riper.  It  was  not  Dan 
Molloy's  parish  chapel,  and  Tom  Gormley  had  no 
parish,  so  that  neither  of  them  was  afraid  of  the 
priest  not  to  go  in.  Presently  the  bell  stopped,  and 
the  men  all  passed  across  the  road  from  the  wall 
where  they  had  been  chatting,  and  went  in.  The 
women  had  all  gone  in  as  they  arrived,  not  having  so 
much  to  talk  about,  or  perhaps  not  so  much  given  to 
gossip  as  the  men. 

Although  the  congregation  was  large,  they  had  all 
now  assembled  in  and  around  the  door  of  the  chapel, 
outside  of  whirh  many,  who  coidd  get  no  room  inside, 
were  kneeling. 

D  m  Molloy,  and  Tom  Gormley — Airadei  ambo — 
had  now  the  road  to  themselve.-?,  and  as  they  met, 
Tom  turned  with  him. 

It  w-as  now  diamond  cut  diamond — which  will  our 
readers  back  ■ 

"  Good  morrow,  Tom,"  said  Dan.  "  You're  as  good 
as  your  word,  so  far,  any  v\  ay." 

•■  Good  moriow  kindly,"  said  Tom.  "  So  far  I  am, 
Dan,  as  you  say,"  and  he  li-id  a  great  emphasis — 
stress  he  would  have  called  it — i;pon  t'ne  little  word 
so, 

Dan,  to  use  his  own  thoughts,  ''.'melt  a  rat,"  but 
he  had  too  much  nerve  to  "  l^t  on." 

'■'  We're  all  ready,  Tom  a  uochal,  for  to-morrow 
night,  an'  I  have  your  money  here  in  my  pocket  for 
yon,  so  you  see  I'm  go  got  d  .-is  my  w  ord  too." 

"  I  think  you'll  have  to  be  a  little  betther  nor  your 
word  this  turnj  Dan;  that's  the  rale  truth." 


"Shure  it's  not  what  you're  getting  freokened, 
Tom  a  Koc/ial  ?"  said  Dan,  with  a  forced  l.-.ugh. 

Torn  could  see  very  well  that  it  was  forced,  and 
felt  that  he  had  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  in,  and 
he  replied  :  ' 

"  Is  it  me  freckened  ?  Ora,  Dan  jewel,  don't  you 
know  that  the  divvil  wouldn't  fr^cken  me?  Ah,  no, 
Dan;  Tom  Gormley's  too  long  on  the  baj^ther  to  be 
freckened  at  a  thrifle  like  what  you  want  iv  him." 

Now,  calling  the  thing  a  trifle  might  appear  to 
have  been  a  foolish  and  unguarded  slip  of  the  tongue 
of  Tom's.  But  it  was  no  such  thing,  he  used  it  de- 
liberately, and  knew  what  he  was  about  better  than 
we  or  our  readers  can  suppo.se  fjom  the  reply.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  catch  'I'oni  napping. 

"Thrifle,  in  troth,  Tom,  as  you  yourself  say; 
nothin'  l»'.t  turn  the  kay  in  the  doore  and'  dhiaw 
the  boult." 

The  sorra  more,  Dan  avic,  that'.s  aisy  enough  ; 
but  it's  aisier  still  to  let  it  alone  ;  an'  I'm  afther 
thinking  a  power  about  the  ."iame  job,  £0  far  as  I'm 
consarned." 

'■  Well,  of  coorse  we  have  been  all  thinking  a 
power  about  it  ;  but  shure  when  you  do  your  part, 
it  will  be  as  aisy  as  kiss  your  hand,  and  the  sorra 
much  you  have  to  do." 

"  The  sorra  much,  Dan,  I  don't  deny  that  ;  but 
af  I  don't  do  it,  how  will  it  be  .-  Answer  me  that, 
Dan." 

"  Oh,  in  throth  Tom  Gormley's  not  the  man  to  go 
bac'ii  iv  his  word  anj'way,  that  I'm  shure  an  sartiu 
iv." 

■'  I  never  said  I'd  take  what  ye  offered  rhe.  What 
I  s.ud  was,  '  that  same  isn't  bad,'  but  you  know 
you're  not  ofl'ering  me  half  enough  for  the  good  it 
will  be  to  yez — there  now  you  have  the  thruth." 

•'  Well  you  know,  Tom,  1  can't  go  be\aut  the  ycun^ 
masthei's  instructions,  an'  dam  the  bit,  but  I  think 
a  pound  note  for  turning  the  kay  in  a  doore  is  very 
good." 

"  That's  not^,h'  only  waj-  to  take  it  Dan  ;  the  kitchen 
maid,  or  the  butler,  I  donna  whicli.  ti-.'-n?  it  in  it 
twice  a  day  for  nothin'  at  all  ;  but  .  r  !  li-  n't  do  it 
for  ye  to-morrow  night,  some  of  yo  umv  In;  shot, 
belikes  yourself,  Dan,  for  your'e  sliure  to  be  the  fore- 
most, an'  may  bo  the  whole  thini'  .'1'  f  il — look 
into  that  Dan  a  trochal,  an'  don't  1  .  ;'  wid 

an  honest  man  that's  sthrivin'  to  ai; -!  " 

"i'ln  not  huxtherin,"  Tom.  I  tcuiii  \  ..a  wl  at  ih« 
young  masthcr  himself  said — one  pound,  or  at  most 
two,  af  you  promised  to  do  the  thing  dacent." 

"  An'  may  be  af  it's  what  I  was  to  go  to  the  young 
masther  myself,  an'  med  him  sen.=ible,  it's  not  one, 
nor  two,  nor  thrte  either, that  he'd  give  «ne." 

This  was  a  clean  fchut.  The  airow  struck  the 
centre  of  the  gold  iu  the  target  Tom  was  aiming 
at.  Dan  Jlolloy  would  not  for  any  consideration  that 
Tom  Gormley  went  to  the  young  master  hin.self,  and 
he  replied  : 

"  AYell,  Tom,  you  know  I'd  be  well  plai.sed  how  far 
I  could  serve  you,  an'  what  yoti  say  about  lettin'  us 
in  fair  an  aisy,  'idhout  smashin'  or  shijotin',  is  very 
reasonable,  an'  nothin'  but  the  rale  truth ;  an'  I'll  tako 
it  u])ou  niysel'  to  give  another  couple  iv  pouudi — 
that's  three." 

'■  See  Dan  " 

"  Di.ddah  hunt  now,  Tom,  not  another  word," 
It's  v.ery  aisy  for  you  to  tallc  that  way,  Dan,  but 
if  I  was  to  eo  to  The  MacMahon,  an'  tell  him  the 
whole  thruth,  it's  what  it's  a  twenty  pound  note  he'd 
put  into  my  hand,  that's  what  it  is." 

This  was  the  only  mistake  Tom  made,  and  it  wa8 
certainly  not  like  him. 

D  m  stood  b  ick  from  him  and  put  his  arms  a. 
kmibo,  look,ng  him  full  in  the  face,  as  he  exclaimed  : 
"  Tom  Gormley,  you  darn't  do  that  ;  if  you  like  to 
thi  y  that  game  there's  the  road,' '  and  he  pointed  with 
his  huge  r, 

Tom  s  iw  his  mistake  while  Dan  was  speaking,  and 
hi.-.  f  jrcUead  was  as  smooth  as  the  palm  of  his  hand— 
-rijiii.th.      by  the  time  he  had  done. 

Yuu  knuvv,  Dan  dear,  I  was  only  jokin'  an'  I  rnly 
.s.iid  that  to  .-^how  you  the  value  iv  what  I'm  going  to 
do  for  yes  .'" 

"  All  right,  Tom;  I  know  that,"  said  Dan,  although 
he  didn't  know  any  such  thing.  *'  I  have  threa 
pounds  here,  an'  hould  your  hand,  an'  I'll  close  your 
fist  upon  it;  an'  iv  course  you'll  stan'  to  us  iikaf 
brother  to-morrow." 

"  You  may  swear  that  now,  Dan,"  said  Ton^ 
holding  out  his  hand,  and  Dan  Molloy  put  thre(^ 
sovcreii;-ns  iutn  i\  and  spat  upon  the  shut  fistaftet, 

3Iolloy  then  letnrned  to  the  chapel 

His  co-partners  were  isx  before  bun,  foe  althflgrit 
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thiy  did  not  all  come  the  same  road,  they  were  to 
meet  Dan  there  for  a  like  purpose  with  Tom  Gorm- ' 
ley.  Dan  had  been  at  Leonardstown-park  early  that 
morning,  had  been  the  •'  young  master,"  and  told 
him  that  everything  was  ready  and  elegantly  laid 
aut,  au'  that  they  would  bo  all  there — four  iv  them — 
exactly  at  one  o'clock.  They  were  to  be  paid  before- 
hand, that  is,  upon  the  Sunday  morning  before  the 
Honday  night.  Thero  were  to  be  no  ifa  nor  ands 
ibout  it  ■  they'd  do  their  work  like  mvn, 
md  hit  Or  miss,  they  were  to  be  paid  on 
(hat  Sunday  morning.  This  was  the  final 
result  of  the  negotiations.  ■  Had  the  young  master 
inticipated  that  they  would  have  made  a  p.p.  busi- 
'.less  of  it  he  might  perhaps  have  thought  twice  be- 
fcjre  he  staked  his  forty  pounds  on  such  a  perilous 
race,  besides  the  after  drone  of  the  piper. 

But  we  have  already  seen  that  Leonard  was  rather 
lavish  of  his  money,  and  thought  it  a  fine  thing  to 
spend  it  like  a  gentleman.  He 'was  in  for  it  now  at 
ill  events,  and  would  take  his  chance  ;  he  had  paid 
lis  money  down  like  a  man,  and  like  a  man  he  would 
cirry  the  thing  through.  Dan  Jlolloy  was  the  sole 
negotiat'^r  in  the  matter.  Leonard  knew  nothing  of 
the  others  who  were  to  form  the  band  of  burglars. 
Dan  told  him  there  would  bo  three  besides  himself, 
md  thinking  it  few  enough  he  believed  him,  and  had 
p.dd  for  the  four  at  ten  pound  a  man.  Dou  MoUoy 
iud  he  knew  each  other,  and  he  therefore  felt  safe  in 

his  hands  thing' n   ihv,  thin  ?     Our  Irish  readers 

will  know  what  we  mean. 

Dan  did  not  say  a  word  about  Tom  Gormley  to  Mr. 
Leonard,  which  made  him  implicitly  believe  all  the 
piper  had  told  him,  and  Mr.  Leonard  kept  his  word 
and  said  notliing  of  him  either.  He  had  paid  him 
two  hours  before. 

Dan,  having  pocketed  the  money,  turned  away,  an<i 
we  have  seen  that  he  was  true  to  his  tryst  at  the 
shapel. 

Dan  had  to  explain  to  his  comrades,  after  prayers, 
ihe  "  stiti'  bout"  he  had  \vith  the  piper,  and  that  he 
n-as  obliged,  in  the  end,  to  give  him  three  pounds. 

Bat  they  did  not  misbelieve  his  words.  The  only 
wonder  they  felt  was  that  "  the  piper  had  oflered  to 
do  it  so  chape." 

"  He  says  he  didn't  boys;  that  all  he  said  was  that 
a  pound  wasn't  so  bad,  an'  he  swore  he'd  go  up  to 
the  county  Miyo  af  we  dida  t  give  him  three  pounds, 
80  I  gave  it,  boys.' ' 

'■'  An'  you  done  right,  Dan;  sure  it'll  save  some  of 
our  lives." 

They  then  closed  upon  nine  pounds  each,  and  were 
latisfied. 

"  It's  only  a  pound  a-piece,  boys,"  said  Dan,  "  an ' 
thrue  enough,  'Tim,  it  may  save  some  iv  our  lives  ;  it 
r-ould  be  no  child's  play  to  smash  into  The  Mac- 
Malion's  house;  an'  what  Tom's  doin'  for  us  is  worth 
double  whit  v.-e're  givin'  him." 

This  Eatiified  them,  and  they  then  agreed  upon  a 
certain  place  from  which  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of 
action. 

Tom  Gormley ,had  to  pass  that  night  and  the  fore- 
noon of  the  next  day  somewhere,  and  that  was  what 
wai  puzzling  him  after  he  parted  with  Molloy. 
He  could  not  well  face  Kilmauhan  House  until  a 
little  afore  dinner  hour.  That  would  be  time 
enough,  and  tl^ere  was  no  house  of  his  re- 
sort snfEciently  near  to  turn  up  to  for 
the  night.  He  had  £8  in  his  pocket,  five 
of  which  he  had  got  early  that  morning  from  "  the 
young  master,"  stitched  up  in  the  lining  of  his  breast 
pocket,  and  the  other  throe  buttoned  in  the-  bottom 
of  the  fob  in  his  breeches. 

"  Oh,  murdhev,  if  I  could  make  it  the  tin  afore 
Tuesda'  morniu',"  he  exclaimed,  and  he  ''  faced" 
for  a  little  public  house  on  the  roadside  called  "  The 
Beehive,''  au  appropriate  place  for  Tom  Gormley,  if 
the  laying  up  of  stores  for  the  future  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

Ensconced  at  a  late  hour  in  the  said  Beehive,  Tom 
began  to  work,  for  although  h«  was  a  piper,  he  was 
no  drone,  but  a  working  bee,  as  we  have  seen.  He 
too'«  a  comfortable  bit  of  dinner  and  a  rousing 
tumbler  of  punch,  which  put  him  very  much  in  mind 
of  the  one  he  got  at  "  the  young  luaster's,"  about  a 
week  before,  aftber  bein'  dhrowned."  Tom  was 
never  without  a  couple  of  teupenny  bits  and  a  fev; 
hppennies,  mixed  in  his  pocket,  that  .he  picked  up 
du 'ing  his  sojourn  at  the  gentlemen's  houses,  where 
he  pled  before  the  quality,  au  afther  tkat  a  fore  the 
terv.mii.  He  was,  therefore,  well  able  to  make  him- 
hzd  happy  at  the  Beehive  that  night. 

^To  be  Contiaufid-i . 


THE  THREE  TREx\SURES. 

A  MODERN  READING  OF  AN  ANCIENT 

EASTERN  FABLE. 
A  long,  time  ago,  '^  hcn  the  world  was  a  good  many 
years  younger  than  it  is  now,  there  lived  in  the  city 
of  Self-Satiffaction — the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Ignorance — a  mighty  potentate  named  King  Sleth. 
Now,  the  Kingdom  of  Ignorance  was  a  very  extensive 
territory.  At  one  period  of  its  history,  it  comprised 
within  its  limits  the  greater  portion  of  the  world — 
the  few  nations  that  claimed  to  be  independent  of  its 
sovereignty  even  being  in  a  measure  its  tributaries 
— while  the  subjects  of  Kiog  Sloth  were  everywhere 
numerous  and  influential.  Howevgr,  thoug'a  it  was 
still  a  powerful  monarchy,  its  territory  had  con- 
siderably decreased,  and  its  influence  had  been 
lessened,  since  the  epoch  of  the  "  Dark  Ages,'*  at 
which  period  its  power  was  at  its  height. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Sloths  was — and  is  stUl,  for 
they  arc  still  in  existence — of  great  antiquity,  ex- 
tending back  to  the  Flood.  Indeed,  the  family  boasts 
of  being  coeval  with  the  Creation.  They  say  that 
Adam  h*d  slothful  blood  in  hij»  veins,  and  bring 
forward  as  a  proof  the  fact^that  he  slept  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden  at  a  time  when  a  rib  was  taken  from  his  side 
for  the  purpose  of  making  woman. 

There  has  been  not  a  little  controversy  among  an- 
tiquarians on  this  point,  those  who  are  inclined  to 
regard  thp  house  of  Sloth  with  favour  asserting  that 
kad  not  Adam  been  one  of  the  family,  the  world 
would  have  remained  destitute  of  womankind  to  the 
present-day,  though,  like  all  men  who  ride  a  favour- 
ite hobby,  antiquarians  especially,  who,  as  a  class,  are 
the  most  prejudiced  of  men  in  favour  of  their  own 
absurd  theories — these  men,  havtag  no  consideration 
for  anything  eis«,  have  not  thought  it  worth  .while  to 
explain  how,  in  such  case,  the  race  of  man  could  have 
multiplied  and  replenished  the  earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  prejudiced 
against  the  ancient  family  of  Sloths,  equally  regard- 
less of  the  physical  impossibility  we  have  alluded  to, 
say  that,  if  the  father  of  men  had  not  been  a  Sloth, 
the  world  would  have  been  better  off  at  the  present 
time,  since,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  drowsiness. 
Eve  was  created,  and  Eve  tempted  Adam  to  sin — 
ergo,  if  Adam  had  not  slept,  the  world  would  have 
remained  without  sin.  However,  we  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  these  detractors  of  the  fairest  portion  of 
creation. 

The  Sloths  were  a  happy-go-lucky  race  of  mo- 
narchs,  wko,  although  they  ruled  with  despotic  sway, 
were  well  content  to  let  the  world  wag — each  as  he 
found  it,  and  wished  to  leave  it.  The  monarch  who 
ruled  over  the  realm  of  Ignorance,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  write,  was  particularly  mild  in  his  sway, 
and  so  long  as  his  subjects  refrained  from  troubling 
him,  he  was  satisfied  to  let  them  alone  to  do  as  he 
thought  fit. 

The  great  fundamental  law  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ig- 
norance was  this  :  "  Let  things  take  their  course, 
and  neither  make  nor  meddle,  lest  matters  should 
grow  worse."  This  system  of  government  answered 
tolerably  well,  until  a  certain  missionary  called  In- 
vestigation, who  came  from  the  distant  republic  of 
Thought,  with  the  object  of  stirring  up  the  sons  of 
Ignorano>\  siicceeded  in  makiug  converts  of  some  of 
them.  These  poisoned  the  minds  of  others,  aud  the 
result  was  a  succession  of  broils  and'disturbaaces, 
which  at  length  became  so  serious  as  to  lead  to  the 
necessity  of  some  action  on  the  part  of  King  Sloth, 
to  prevent  a  revolution  in  his  lealm.  His  Majesty 
was  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  could  devise  no  system 
of  improvement  of  his  own  accord  ;  therefore,  sorely 
agaiuit  his  will,  he  took  to  wife  the  Princess  Neces- 
Bity — a  hard -feat  11  red,  strong-minded  maiden — the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  brother  potentates.  King  Idle- 
ness, who  ruled  over  the  realm  of  Unthrift. 

In  due  time.  Necessity  became  the  mother  of  In- 
vention, aud  eventually  she  bore  her  husband  two 
moie  sons,  one  named  Science,  and  one  Skill— who 
V.MS  the  youugest  of  the  family.  As  soon  as  the  eldest 
SOD,  Prince  Invention,  who  from  his  earliest  child- 
hood had  shown  au  aptitude  for  learning  beyond  his 
years,  grew  up  to  man's  estate,  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ignorance  began  to  show  signs  of  im- 
provement ;  and  as  the  younger  princes,  Science  and 
,  Skill,  were  always  readls- 1«  as&ift  their  elder  brother 


in  all  his  plana,  a  complete  regeneration  of  the  king- 
dom might  have  been  arrived  at  in  time,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  young  lady — u  very  distant  relation  of 
Queen  Necessity's,  who,  having  lost  hor  partnts 
while  in  her  infancy,  was  adopted  by  her  elderly  re- 
lative. The  name  of  this  young  d.'imsd  v,  as  Perfec- 
tion. She  was  a  beautiful,  fairy-like  little  crenture 
apparently  almost  too  ethereal,  tou  fastidiously  re- 
fined for  this  world,  and  it  quickly  became  evident 
that  she  v.ould  prc  ve,  innocently  on  her  part,  an 
apple  of  di.curd  in  the  family. 

The  young  princes  all  fell  in  love  w  1th  her,  and  she, 
on  her  part,  listened  to  their  addreests,  cne  after  the 
other,  without  showing  any  decided  preference  for 
either.  Sometimes  Inventicn  thought  h-i  had se.-ured 
her  affections  to  himself,  when  !o  '.  ju;t  as  he  was  on 
the  point  of  proposing,  she  would  turn  away  from 
him,  find  fault  with  his  conduct,  disapprove  of  ;.U 
his  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  his  father's  su'ojects, 
and  bestow  her  smiles  upon  Science,  who,  in  his  turn, 
would  be  cast  atide  for  his  youngest  brother,  f^kii!, 
who  would  also  in  time  be  thrust  aside  by  the  fickle 
maiden,  when  Invention  would  be  again  taken  into 
favour. 

After  all,  notwithstanding  that  the  princes  were  all 
very  fir;e,  sensible  and  excellent  young  men,  whose 
love  would  hive  made  any  ordiuaryyouug  lady  happy, 
the  Princess  Perfection  was  not  so  much  to  blame. 
She  couldn't  help  it.  She  was  so  delicately  organised, 
so  sensitive,  so  imaginative,  that  she  had  no  afiinny 
towards  the  young  j-eople  around  her  of  eiih  r 
sex.  She  lived  in  a  sort  of  Dreamland  of  her  own 
peopling,  and  her  baau  ideal  of  a  husband  was  so 
lofty,  that  it  was  impossible  she  could  ever  meet  wii'a 
such  a  being  among  the  creatures  of  humanity. 

Nevertheless,  t'nis  spirit  of  rivalry  among  the  young 
persons  was  very  annoying  to  King  Sloth,  who  loved 
his  ease,  and  liked  to  have  everything  quiet  about 
him  ;  besides,  he  was  now  grov.-ing  into  years,  and 
had  become  more  self-indulgent  than  ever.  So,  as  was 
his  wont,  when  he  was  troubled  in  his  mind,  he  made 
virtue  of  Necessity,  called  her  to  his  council,  and  re- 
solved to  take  her  advice  as  to  what  was  best  to  be 
done  under  the  circumstances,  and  act  upon  it. 

"  I  think  that  Invention  can't  do  better  than  units 
himself  to  Perfection,"  said  the  Queen, 

"  But  what  if  Invention  doesn't  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  Perfection?"  replied  the  troubled  mon- 
arch. 

"Then  let  Science  make  advances  to  her,  or  Skill, 
Now  I  come  to  think  of  it.  Skill  and  Perfection 
would  make  a  happy  couple,"  said  her  Majesty, 
"  Perfection  would  cure  him  of  the  nervous  timidity 
aud  bashfulnees  to  which  he  is  prone." 

'•  Exactly  so,  my  dear  Necessity,"  returned  Kirg 
Sloth.  '■  Whenever  I  find  myself  driven  to  extre- 
mities, you  always  devise  some  means  by  which  I 
can  extricate'  myself  ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  th:» 
case.  Perfection  holds  her  head  so  high,  that  she  will 
not  deign  to  unite  herself  with  either  Inventicii, 
Science,  or  Skill" 

"  Then,"  said  the  Queen,  "  I  would  recommend 
your  Majesty  to  insist  upoe  one  of  them  claiming  kcr 
for  his  bride." 

"Alas,  my  love,"  answered  the  King,  "that  is 
more  easily  said  than  done  I  If,  aow,  I  had  to  ds 
with  your  foster  brother.  Independence,  or  if  any  c!  . 
the  more  distant  branches  of  the  house  of  Ignoranc* 
were  concerned,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
induce  any  one  of  them  to  claim  Perfection  as  h:s 
own  ;  but  the  same  failing  that  applies  to  Skill 
applies  also  to  his  brothers,  Invention  auti  Science. 
I  have  heard  them  say  myself  that  they  look  up  to 
Perfection  as  they  would  to  a  goddess — as  to  some- 
thiug  unattainable.  They  would  each  fain  possess 
her,  but  each  thinks  hims?lf  unworthy  of  her  fa- 
vour." 

"  Then,  your  Majesty,"  said  the  Queen,  somewhat 
tartly,  "  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  I  know  wh^t 
I  should  do  if  I  had  my  way.  I  recollect,  when  I 
was  but  a  mere  child,  my  father  used  to  say,  "  It's  ot 
no  use  arguing  with  Necessity  ;  she  must  aud  will 
have  her  own  way.'  But  since  I've  united  myself 
with  Sloth— h'hem  !" 

And  her  Majesty  stalked  haughtily  out  of  the 
apartment. 

Poor  King  Sloth  was  again  left  to  adopt  his  own 
measures  to  settle  this  question  of  rivalry  among  his 
children.  For  once  in  his  life,  at  least,  he  regretted 
that  he  wore  a  crown,  and  that  the  old  Latin  proverb 
— "Neccssitas  noii  habtt  Ugti  '^Necessity  has  no  laws', 
—was  true. 

"  For,"  said  he,  "  if  Necessity  reigned  instead  oi 
Bi«>  sbd  ^old  mak«  wh»t  lawi  ihe  pl^«d.'' 
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Fowerer,  prompt  action  was  necessary. 
His  jiajcity  summoned  the  three  princes  to  his 
preseiice. 

'•  My  dear  sons,"  said  he,  "  you  are  all  in  eager 
pursuit  after  Perfection." 

'•  Alrtil  sir,"  si'.id  Invention,  answering  for  his  bro- 
thers as  well  as  himself,  it  is  as  you  say.  Ours'is  a 
generous  i  ivulry ;  yet  I  fear  that  none  of  us  will  ever 
gv.in  the  object  of  our  desire."  . 

"  Thia  constant  strife  for  Perfection  annoys  me," 
s:iid  King  Sloth,  "  and  my  faithful  subjects  of  the 
Rc;ilm.s  of  Ignoiance  cmnot  uudeistand  it.  I  have 
consulted  the  Queen,  b>it,  though  it  is  desiiable  that 
one,  if  not  at  all,  of  you  should  lay  claim  to  Perfec- 
tion, it  is  a  question  in  which  Necessity  has  no  voice. 
1  have  'iecided  upon  a  plan  which  I  shall  insisit  upon 
your  adopting,  and  by  which  it  .shall  be  decided  who 
RmoDg  you  shall  clasp  Perfection  to  your  bosom  as  a 
bride."  , 

"  Yott  recollect, '  continued  the  King,  "  our  royal 
brother,  whose  history  is  recorded  in  the  venerable 
»rchives  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments;  he, 
1  mean,  who,  situated  so.'nesvhat  like  myself— having 
three  sons  all  in  love  with  the  same  beautiful  princess 
.:i-decided  to  bestow  the  three  damsel's  hand  upon 
him  who  brousht  to  the  court,  from  distant  lands, 
the  mo.'t  valuable  gift.  If  you  remember,  my  child- 
rm,  one  brought  the  miraculous  square  of  carpet, 
v.-hich,  the  O'vner  sitting  thereon,  would  convey  him 
instantly  wheresoever  he  willed.  The  second  brought 
a  wonde-.iul  and  valuable  tube,  which,  when  it  was 
placed  to  the  owner's  eye,  would  enable  him  to  see 
whatsoever  he  desired.  The  third  procured,  with  in- 
finite trouble,  a  marvellous  apple,  which,  on  being 
placed  to  the  nostrils  of  a  person  in  the  last  extremity 
of  sickness,  would  restore  him  or  her  in  a  moment  to 
perfect  health  and  strength. 

■■  It  is  my  belief,  my  sons,  that  these  wonderful 
articles  must  still  be  in  existence  in  some  corner  of 
the  world,  and  that  one,  if  not  all,  may  be  obtained 
by  him  who,  regardless  of  fatigue,  difficulty,  or  dan- 
gler, shall  sfarch  for  them.  To  him,  of  you  three 
who  shall  bring  to  my  court  of  Ignorance  one  or  all, 
of  these  wonderful  things,  or  to  him  who  shall  first 
arrive  with  any  one,  will  I  give  the  incomparable 
Princess  Perfection  for  a  bride.  Now  go,  my  beloved 
sons,  and  Allr.h  spetd  ye  well  !" 

The  princes  were  all  attention. 

'•  But,  fire,"  said  the  oldest  of  the  princes,  "  recol- 
lect that  the  records  of  which  you  speak  are  of  the 
days  of  the  gr^t  CHlii^h  Hnroun  Al  Raschid,  who 
flourished  before  my  brothers,  or  even  I,  were  born — 
or,  at  least,  before  we  had  done  much  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  We,.sire,  yoursons— Invention/Science, 
and  Skill — were  then  but  feeble  infants  in  compari- 
son to  what  we  now  are,  although  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  the  tales  are  merely  the  author's  inven- 
tion." 

"  Science  was  then  in  its  infancy,"  said  the  secqnd 
brother.' ' 

"  And  Skill,"  added'the  youngest,  "  was  but  very 

feebly  developed. 

'•  Nevertheless,"  sajd  the  King,  "  I  am  convinced 
ol  their  existence.  In  two  years  from  this,  my  child- 
ran,  let  me  see  you  here  again,  whethei  you  are  suc- 
cessful or  not — sooner  if  you  obtain  that  of  which  you 
now  go  in  search — and,  remember,  he  who  first  re- 
turns v.'ith  a  prize  shall  to  wedded  to  Perfection." 

The  young  men  departed  in  a  very  disconsolate 
mood,  for  they  all  felt  that  ttoy  were  not  pursuing 
the  proper  steps  to  gain  Perfection  by  going  on  such 
a  wild-goose  chafe  ;  but  the  King  had  Vjidden  them 
go,  and  they  dared  not  refuse. 

Now  the  tact  is,  old  King  Sloth  had  no  notion  that 
cither  of  his  sons  would  find  the  article  which  he  was 
about  to  seek  afte  ;  but  he  was  tired  of  their  con- 
stant  rivalry,  and  he  hoped  to  obtain  a  little  rest  by 
banishing  them  for  awhile  from  his  court.  He 
chuckled  over  the  idea  of  being  able  to  return  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  old  habits  of  indolence. 

"  I  shall  obtnin  two  years'  freedom  from  their  con- 
tinuous .strife,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and  the  boys 
will  mingle  with  the  world,  and  forget  their  cravings 
after  Perfection— the  silly  children  :—beforo  theyre- 
tu'n  to  court  again." 

Now  it  happened  that  the  mighty  Realm  of  Ignor- 
ance was  situated  in  the  central  portion  of  the  earth, 
and  Prince  Invention,  when  he  left  his  father's  court, 
bsnt  his  steps  westward,  travelling  over  many  lands, 
tneeti".:g  with  numerous  and  terrible  adventurts,  en- 
during heat  and  cold,  and  hunger  and  thirst,  still 
n-.;ver  wearied,  yet  ever  reflecting  on  the  folly  of  the 
King,  his  father,  in  studiug  him  forth  on  such  i"  foolish 
jouriie' 


"  Perfection  will  never  be  mine,"  he  often  said  to 
himself,  "  for  where  shall  1  find  the  wonderful  carpet, 
which,  according  to  the  archives  of  the  ancient  sultans 
of  the  Indies,  enabled  its  possessor  to  travel  where  he 
hsted  ?  Verily,  I  believe  it  is  all  '  bosh'  (a  phrase 
used  to  express  the  word  hiimbug  in  the  Realm  of  Ig- 
norance)." 

The  prince  travelled  amongst  the  Turkish  and  Per- 
sian manufacturers  in  vain.  They  hooted  him  from 
their  bazaar?,  believing  him  to  be  insane. 

"  Carpets  do  not  fly,"  said  they.  "  Buy  thee  a 
camel  of  tl-.^^  riesert,  and  hie  thee  home,  and  reflect 
upon  thy  fudy." 

But  still  the  prince  journeyed  on,  until  became  to 
and  pissed  the  country  of  the  Franks,  and  thence  he 
journeyed  to  th^  lands  of  the  Angles,  or  Anglo- 
Saxons,  almost  despairing  of  success,  "  for,"  said  he, 
"here  they  ridicule  me  with  still  greater  ridicule 
when  I  seek  for  that  for  which  my  father  hath  sent 
me  ;  and  every  .step  I  take,  and  every  new  thing  I 
learn,  teaches  me  that  I  am  further  ofi'  than  ever  from 
Perfection." 

He  determined  to  wait  in  this  land  until  the  two 
years  were  nearly  expired,  and  then  to  journey  home- 
ward, and  once  more  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  Perfec- 
tion that  he  now  believed  he  would  call  his  own. 

One  day,  footsore  and  weary,  ha  entered  into  a 
cottage  in  a  country  neighbourhood,  and  asked  the 
good  woman  of  the  house  if  he  might  rest  his  aching 
limbs.  She  willinglj-  assented,  and  bade  him  be 
seated  by  the  fire  while  she  prepared  food  to  refresh 
him.  A  boy,  scarce  fifteen  years  old,  sat  on  a  stool 
before  the  tire,  watching  listlessly,  as  it  were,  yet 
with  a  strange,  dreamy  earne.stness  in  hia  eyes,  the 
lid  of  the  teakettle  as  it  jumped  up  and  down  while 
the  water  within  was  boiling. 

"  Why  gazest  thou  so  earnestly  into  the  fire,  my 
boy  ■  '  said  the  prince.    "  What  seest  thou  there  '." 

"  Ah  !"  sighed  the  woman  of  the  cottage,  answer- 
ing for  the  lad,  "  James  is  a  stiange,  idle  boy.  So  he 
sitteth  day  after  day,  always  thinking  and  dreaming, 
instead  of  woi-kiug  tor  his  living,  or  even  playing,  as 
other  boys  do." 

But  the  lad  heeded  not  his  mother's  words — he 
turned  his  head  and  looked  curiously  at  the  stranger. 
At  length  he  spoke. 

"  Is  your  name  Invention  ?"  said  he.  "  Are  you 
the  Prince  Invention  whom  I  have  so  long  dreamed 
of  ;  If  thou  art,  thou  canst  aid  me  much.  I  have 
long  expected  thee." 

"  My  name  is  Invention,  my  boy,"  said  the  prince, 
attracted  by  the  earnestness  of  the  youth's  speech 
and  look.  "  How  can  I  aid  you  ?  What  is  your 
name  '<" 

"  My  nams  is  James  Watt,"  answered  the  boy, 
"  and  thou  canst  aid  me.  Do  you  see  that  .steam  ? 
Weak  as  water — nay,  the, very  evaporation  of  water  ? 
Yet  it  lifteth  ofF  the  iron  "lid  of  the  kettle  with 
its  weight.  Vv'ith  thy  aid,  that  weak  thin 
steam  shall  do  the  work  of  thousands  of  men.  It 
shall  guide  the  weighty  machine  and  drive  the 
powerful  engine— nay,  more,  it  shall  cany  the  ship 
over  the  stormy  seas  more  rapidly  than  ttie  widest 
spread  of  sail  before  the  strongest  breeze — aye,  and 
the  car  shall  ba  driven  on  land  by  its  terrible  yet 
controllable  strength,  with  n  speed  ntver  heretofore 
dreamed  of,  so  that  men  shall  say,  '  I  wish  to  be 
there.'  and  thsy  shall  bs  where  they  wish,  though  a 
thousand  of  the  floete'^t  horses  could  not  carry  them 
ovtr  the  distance." 

And  the  prince  listtned,  and  the  light  of  under- 
standing enttrtd  into  his  soul. 

"  Truly,"  he  cried,  "  it  is  the  iron  horse  that  was 
typified  m  the  carpet  of  the  Indian  merchant. 

And  he  breathed  his  .spirit  into  the  lad,  and  he  saw 
other  sag>J£,  and  one  mighty  one  named  Fulton,  and 
he  did  not  procnre  the  carpet  of  which  he  was  in 
search,  but  he  made  the  steam-ensjine,  and  his  soul 
was  satisfied,  and  he  was  ready  to  return  to  his 
home  (for  years  in  the  Realm  oi  Ignorance  were  mei- 
sui-ed  by  times,  and  not  by  the  measurement  of  other 
lands. 

'■  1  shall  win  Perfjction."  he  said,  "  for  surely  I 
have  invented  a  grciiter  thing  than  they  can  discover, 
with  idl  their  science  atid  skill." 

Now  while  Prince  Invention  was  jouineying  west- 
ward, his  brother.  Prince  ScK'nce,  tiavelled  eastw.u  d, 
crossing  the  country  of  the  Celestials,  until  he  came 
to  thu  ocean,  which  he  crossed  on  shipboard,  ami 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Ophir,  called  CaLfornia.-  But 
thoi\gh  he  found  gold  and  precious  stones  in  abund- 
ance, he  heard  nothing  of  the  Wonderful  tube,  the 
possession  of  which  wot\ld  crown  him  v.  ith  Perfec- 
tion :  and  still  he  journeyed  on  throue)'  ^ore^ts  and 


acroiss  wide  prairies,  until  he  came  to  the  far- 
famed  Realm  of  Manhattan,  where  dwell  the  New 
Yorkers. 

"  For,"  said  he,  "  I  have  heard  of  the  ingenuity 
of  these  people,  and  it  may  be  possible  that  they 
possess  the  secret  of  making  the  tube  of  which  I  am 
in  search." 

So  he  made  inquiries,  and  was  directed  to  a  cer-- 
tain  sage  named  Morse,  who  was  busied  with  sundry 
wires,  which  he  dipped  in  certain  subtle  fluids,  and 
extended  them  from  the  gates  of  one  city  even  unto 
those  of  another,  and  played  them  with  hi.s  fingers, 
and  lo  !  at  the  instant,  friends  apart  conversed  with 
each  other,  as  if  they  were  suddenly  united.  They, 
knew  all  that  was  passing  in  each  other's  minds,  as 
though  they  had  gazed  upon  each  other  through  a 
tube  which  drew  them  together. 

"  Eureka  !  (I  have  found  it)"  exclaimed  Science. 
"  The  tube  of  the  Arabian  story-book  was  but  a  myth 
typical  of  the  electric  telegraph,  which  causes  us  to 
be  present  with  our  friends,  even  though  we  be 
thousands  of  miles  apart.  Truly,  I  shail  distance  my 
brothers  and  attain  to  Perfection." 

And  Science  resolved  to  remain  among  the  Mano 
hattanese  until  the  day  appointed  for  his  departura 
homewards. 

Prince  Skill,  the  third  brother,  who  was  bcnii 
upon  discovering  the  miraculous  apple,  travelled 
westward  from  the  central  Realm  of  Ignorance,  a« 
his  oldest  brother  had  done. 

"  For,"  said  he,  I  have  heard  that  the  peopl« 
called  the  Franks  are  wonderfully  skilled  in  medicines, 
and  pro'oably  some  of  the  seeds  of  the  apple  are  ye* 
pr?served  in  their  country."  But  he  arrived  and 
searched  and  found  nothing. 

I^Then  he  journededto  the  land  of  the  Angles,  where 
his  brother  was  staying — but  he  knew  not  that  In- 
vention was  remaining  there — and  not  finding  that  he 
sought  among  the  phyticians  and  sages,  he  too 
travelled  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  land  of  the  'Yan- 
kees, and  coming  to  the  city  of  Boston,  he  met  with 
a  certain  wise  man  of  mo'.licine,  who  had  discovered 
an  ethereal  vapour  which  hs  tei-med  "  ether,"  and 
which  possessed  the  wonderful  property  of  lulling 
pain  and  deadening  the  senses,  so  that  those  who 
were  obliged  to  undergo  the  most  painful  operations 
knew  not  that  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  had  touched 
them  until  the  dreaded  operation  was  completed, 
when  they  awoke  as  from  a  pleasant  drean.  and  a.sked 
why  they  were  yet  left  to  linger  in  suspense,  and 
could  not  credit  their  senses  when  they  were  in- 
formed that  all  was  over. 

"  Verily,"  said  Prince  Skill,  this  is  the  panacea  for 
all  evil,  for  it  rendereth  even  pain  pleasant.  There 
is  no  wonderful  apple.  It  was  a  myth  of  the  Arabian 
sages,  but  it  was  typical  of  the  subtle  fluid  which 
should  change  the  piactice  of  the  surgeon  and  render 
his  keen-edged  tools  harmless.  Surely  Skill  hat'a 
now  a  right  to  claim  Perfection  for  his  ov/n." 

So,  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  had  out-tripped  his 
brothers.  Prince  Skill  resolved  to  i;pmain  in  the  city 
called  Boston  till  the  day  appointed  for  his  depar- 
ture. 

Now  the  three  brothers  had  agreedj  before  they 
set  out  on  their  travels,  to  meet  on  a  certain  day,  at 
the  expiration  of  their  period  of  travel,  ataceitain 
place  on  the  borders  of  the  ^-lealm  of  Ignorance. 
Prince  Ir.ventiou,  t-iking  advantage  of  his  cts  overy, 
arrived  first  on  his  iron  horse.  Prince  Science,  who 
had  been  practising  the  use  of  his  wires,  was  some- 
what surprised  to  leain  that  his  brother  Invention 
had  arrived  at  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous  be- 
fore hirn. 

"  But,"  said  he  to  himself,  my  brother  Invention 
hath  started  earlier  than  I." 

The  two  yo\mger  princes  arrived  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. They  greete<t  e:',ch  other  and  their  elder  bro- 
th-cr,  and  t!i<.n  each  pioce  -dcd  to  display  his  own 
discovery  fui-  the  r,dmii;Mion  and  wonder  of  the 
others.  There  was  some  little  disappointnaent  felt 
by  all,  foi'  they  Could  not  agree,  since  each  had  fully 
gMiiied  his  eiid.  which  had  made  the  most  wonderful, 
discovery.  However,  vuey  agreed  to  leave  it  to  Kirjg 
Sloth  to  decide  which  was  most  worthy  of  Perfec- 
tion :  aii'l.  as  they  v.'cre  all  wearied  with  their  lorj 
travel,  t'.:''y  iigiet  d  to  re.U  awhile  before  they  started 
to  perform  iu  company  the  remainder  of  their  jour- 
ney. 

"  But,  come.  Brother  Science,"  s.ad  Invention, 
"  let  us  .'imuse  ourselves,  and  at  once  te^t  the  value 
of  your  Wonderful  electric  telegraph,  ai-d,  when  w» 
start  for  home,  both  you  and  Skill  shall  h..ve  the  be^ 
nefit  of  my  iron  .steain-horsc." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Prince  Science 
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bh  magnetic  wires,  and  desired  to  kain  how  tUings 
^ere  progressing  at  the  court  of  IgDorance.  Pre- 
sently a  gloom  siiread  over  Lis  countenance. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ';"  asked  his  brothers  in  a 
bre.ith. 

"  Alas,  my  brothers,"  nnswered  the  prince,  "  the 
wires  inform  me  that  the  Princess  Perfection  lies  at 
the  point  of  death.  All  our  journeying  has  been  in 
vaiu.  Perfection  is  for  none  of  us.  Oh,  my  bro- 
thers, willingly  would  I  re.«gn  my  claim  if  I  could 
save  hiir  life.  But  she  will  be  dead  before  we  can 
possibly  arrive  even  to  see  her  bi-eathe  her  last 
breuth." 

"  You  forget  my  iron  horse,"  said  Prince  Inven- 
tion. '•  We  will  depart  immediately  ;  but  first,"  he 
said,  addressing  Priuce  Science,  "  adjust  your  wires 
again,  and  let  us  learn  what  the  disease  is  under 
whii-h  she  is  sufi'eriiig," 

Again  the  wires  were  adjusted,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment the  prince  interpreted  : 

"  The -^rir.cpss is  suffering  from  a  tumour  in  the 
throat  caused  by  grief,  which  can  be  removed  by  a 
BVirgical  ousriitii.m  to  v/bish  she  will  not  submit." 

'■  Harness  your  iron  horse,"  criud  Priuce  Skill. 
■'■  Thank  heaven,  the  subtle  fluid  I  have  in  my  pocket 
V'ill  send  her  to  sleep  and  so  deaden  her  senses  that 
she  will  knov,-  nothing  until  the  operation  is  per- 
formed, when  >he  will  awake  restored  to  perfect 
health." 

Quick  as  thought,  the  iron  tteed  was  fed  with 
steam;  the  princes  mounted  his  back,  and,  flying, 
with  lightning  speed  over  the  road,  they  were  landed 
in  a  shorter  time  than  any  one  of  them  believed 
was  possible,  at  the  very  door  of  the  palace  of  King 
Sloth. 

The  prince.'!,  pushing  the  guards  and  nurses  aside, 
rushed,  without  announcing  themselves,  into  the 
chamber  of  the  princo.=i.  Prince  Skill  applied  the 
tluid  he  carried  about  his  person  to  her  nostrils,  and 
immediately  she  fell  into  a  sound  sleep — still' — still, 
however,  "breathing  painfully.  Prince  Invention  ex- 
plained matters  to  the  wondering  surgeons.  The 
surgical  isiitruments  were  applied,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  fatal  tumour  was  removed.  An  hour  after- 
vrards  the  pi'incess  awoke  in  perfect  heaith. 

Alter  mutual  congratulations  had  been  exchanged, 
and  the  various  wonders  exhibited;  and  their  pro- 
perties explained,  the  princes  stood  awaiting  the  de- 
cision of  the  old  King. 

"  The  cure  has  been  effected,"  said  King  Sloth, 
"  through  the  agency  of  Prince  Skill's  subtle  fluid, 
which  he  calls  ether  ;  but  he  could  not  have  arrived 
in  time  had  it  not  been  for  Prince  Invention's  iron 
steed,  nor  would  the  steed  have  been  harnessed  in 
such  a  hurry,  had  not  Prince  Science  discovered,  by 
means  of  his  electric  wires,  that  the  princess  lay  in 
such  a  critical  condition.  My  sons,"  continued  the 
old  King,  "  I  can  honestly  award  the  princess  to 
neither  of  you,  since  you  cannot  all  po.ssess  her,  yet 
she  owes  her  life  equally  to  you  aU.  What  says  the 
Princess  Perfection  ?" 

The  princess — it  had  already  been  explained  to  the 
disappointed  young  man — had  fallen  sick  in  conse- 
quence of  her  grief  at  finding  so  little  progress  made 
in  tha  world  towards  perfecting  all  things.  Being 
now  called  vipon  to  make  her  own  decision,  she  smiled 
gratefully  upon  all  her  cousins,  but  assured  them 
that  she  could  never  give  her  hand  v.-ithout  her 
hotirt,  and  her  affections  were  irrevocably  fixed  upon 
the  man  who  was  as  perfect  as  herself,  wherever  he 
was  to  be  found.  She  confessed  that  she  had  not  yet 
seen  him. 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy,"  continuel  the  princes?, 
"  if  he  eventually  doth  appear  in  the  person  of  one  of 
my  cousins,  who  have  all  done  so  much  to  prove 
their  love  for  me  and  their  de,*ire  to  possess  me. 
Whichever  it  may  be,  he  shall  have  my  undivided 
affection.  I  will  resign  myself  absolutely  to  his  will. 
But  remember,  dear  Prince  Invention,  that  your  iron 
hor.5e,  swiftly  as  he  flies  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
cannot  fly  like  a  bird  through  the  air  :  and  you, 
cousin  Science,  recollect  that  though  your  electric 
current  can  enable  you  to  converse  with  friends  as  if 
tliey  were  present,  _  no  matter  how  many  miles  they 
may  be  diatanc  o.i  the  earth's  surface,  it  cannot  yet 
enable  you  to  converse  with  them  through  the  dense 
waters  of  the  ocean — at  least,  not  for  any  great  dis- 
tance ;  and  your  subtle  fluid.  Cousin  Skill,  although 
it  can  prevent  the  pain  of  the  surgeon's  knife,  cannot 
runder  its  use  unnecessary.  Much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  before  either  Invention,  Science,  or  Skill  can 
'aonestly  lay  claim  to  Perfection." 

Having  .sp6ken  thus,  the  princess  bowed  gracefully 


— upon  her  cou-iins,  ai)d  withdrew,  with  her  meidi 
in  waiting — Patience,  Industry,  and  Energy — to  her 
own  private  apartments  in  the  Palace  of  Kccessity. 

Surely  as  each  of  the  princes  were  disappointed, 
they  confessed  that  the  princess  v.as  right  and  had 
sooken  wiaelj"  :  and  Perfection  herself  was  so  pleased 
with  the  services  they  had  already  rendered  her,  and 
so  grateful  for  their  kindness,  that  she  assigned  to 
them  her  three  handmaidens  to  a.ssiat  them  in  their 
future  labour's. 

By  the  latest  advices  from  the  Piealm  of  Ignorance 
we  are  informed  that  Prince  Invention  is  busily  oc- 
cupied in  endeavouring  to  devise  a  plan  to  guide  the 
course  of  a  bcjllnon  through  the  air— regardless  of  the 
point  from  which  the  wind  may  chance  to  blow. 
Prince  Science,  we  are  told,  has  laid  an  electric  cable 
between  Europe  and  America  ;  and  Prince 
Skill  is  hard  at  woi-k,  the  newi^papers  say — 
haviuf;  a  whole  army  of  quack  dott'srs  in  his  em- 
ploy— manufacturing  hygieno  pills,  for  family  use, 
which  shall  be  effectual  for  the  cure,  and  even  the 
prevention,  of  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to — quite 
reg.arciless  of  the  number  of  victims  that  he  slays 
wliile  testing  various  panaceas.  He  also  has,  as  yet, 
been  unsuccessful. 

All  the  princes  acknowledge,  with  thankfulness, 
the  elScit'iit  services  of  the  three  handmaidens — Pa- 
tience, Industry,  and  Energy.  Neverth>-less,  the 
Princess  Perfection  is  stili  a  maiden,  "fancy  free." 


Vi'hite  C.vptives. — A  correspondent  of  the  Ntio 
Yorh  Hcrrdd,  writing  from  Texas,  says  : — I  have  had 
a  talk  with  the  little  giris  who  have  just  been  rescued 
from  t'ue  horrors  of  their  Indian  captivity.  Their 
appearance,  despite  their  life  among  barbarians,  is 
still  gentle  and  engaging,  such  as  is  worn  by  more 
fortunate  children  of  civilisation.  The  ytahcte  with 
which  the  elder  of  the  two  sisters  told  their  touching 
story  would  have  penetrated  any  heart  with  its 
simple  but  awful  tempering  of  patho.?.  She  made 
her  statement  as  follows  : — "  My  name  is  Juliana 
Arminda  German.  I  am  aged  seventeen  years.  My 
sister  here,  Kancy  Adeline,  is  aged  five  and  a  half 
years.  My-  father's  name  was  John  German,  my 
mother's  Catherine,  and  my  two  older  sisters  Ca- 
therine Elizabeth,  aged  fifteen  years,  and  Sophie 
Levvie,  aged  twelve  years.  Iily  older  sisters  are  yet 
with  the  Indians.  I  have  only  seen  Catherine  since. 
She  told  me  Sop'nie  was  well  and  among  the  Indians. 
I  could  hear  her  voice  sometimes,  but  could  not  see 
her  ever.  They  killed  pa  about  three  weeks  ago  on 
Smoky  Kill  Kiver,  Kansas.  He  was  going  from 
Georgie,  in  Fanning  county,  where  we  came  from,  to 
settle  in  Colorado.  When  my  father  heard  the  Indians 
coming  he  turned  black  in  the  face  and  could  not  get 
his  gun  up  to  shoot.  They  came  and  took  an  axe, 
after  taking  hold  of  pa's  horse,  and  struck  him  in 
the  head,  cutting  it  open.  Then  they  killed  my 
oldest  brother,  Stppheu,  and  my  oldest  sister, 
Rebecca  Jane.  They  cut  into  the  heads  of 
all,  except  my  biggest  sister,  and  scalped 
them.  They  then  dragged  me  out  from 
under  the  feather  bed  in  the  waggon,  where  I  was 
with  sister.  She  commenced  and  set  up  crying.  I 
crawled  in  again  and  went  to  sleep.  I  could  not  cry. 
There  wasn't  enoush 'tears  in  my  eyes.  They  took  ail 
the  feathers  out  of  the  beds  and  made  pillows  out  of 
one  of  them.  They  liked  soft  pillows,  but  they  won't 
have  soft  beds.  They  don't  treat  me  well.  They 
had  plums  to  eat  the  first  day  for  dinner,  and  after 
they  had  got  through  eating  they  gave  us  what  was 
left.  They  then  bridled  up  the  horses  and  put  sister 
in  front  of  one  young  buck  and  me  in  front  of 
another  on  horseback.  Vi'e  were  jolted  so  that  our 
necks  got  stiff.  After  a  while  they  took  us  out  one  day. 
and  left  us  on  the  prairie  all  alone.  I  dont  know 
what  they  did  it  for.  After  a  while  sister  and  I  got 
up  and  found  a  waggon  trail,  and  we  followed  it  six 
miles  to  where  there  had  been  some  camping  party, 
and  we  found  some  corn  and  crackers,  with  a  little 
grain  of  meat.  We  got  an  old  broken  cup  and  bucket 
and  went  down  to  the  creek  and  got  some  water. 
(This  was  in  one  of  the  old  camps  of  the  United 
States  troops.)  Then  some  Indians  came  that  day 
and  took  us  away  again,  and  put  us  down  in  a  c.".mp 
where  there  were  Indian  squaws— where  your  soldiers 
came  and  found  us  on  the  day  of  the  firing.  The 
Indians  didn't  have  any  other  fight  while  we  were 
with  them.  We  heard  the  firing,  but  did  not  hear 
the  yelliu'g.  We  are  getting  over  our  fright."  Col. 
Miles  has  "sent  a  despatch  to  the  War  Department  in 
Washington  confirming  the  news  of  the  liberation  of 


AN  UNCOMFORTABLE  NEIGHBOUR. 
"Mexico,"  say?  the  A'w  Vork  Timci,  "  ia  a  moS 
uncomfort-ible  neighbour.  Itj  vast  area.  2,0iJO  mii..i 
in  length  and  1,100  miles  from  sea  to  s-a.  coctuini  ) 
sparse  and  semi-barbaric  populftlion  that  letjui^ei 
constant  watchfulness  and  supervision.  With  a  greal 
deal  of  fertile  soil  the  agricultural  productions  oi 
the  Repubhc  are  yet  limited  to  the  meagre  (Jemunc 
of  home  consumption.  From  its  rich  and  varied  re 
sources  only  a  small  export  trade  is  derived,  an-itl.t 
American  traveller  in  Mexico,  when  his  attention  is 
not  diverted  by  brigands,  is  struck  with  the  general 
ar  of  langour  and  lassitude  tliat  evprywhere  prevails. 
E'.'en  the  busiest  districts  seem  as  if  half  asleep,  and 
the  rural  portions  of  the  country  appear  Uke  soms 
enchanted  region  where  it  is  always  afternoon  and 
the  people  take-  one  long  siesta.  The  present  genera- 
tion .seem  utterly  incapable  of  arousing  the  Republic 
from  its  lethargy  and  realising  anything  su'ustRntiid 
from  its  magnificent  possibilities.  Americans,  how. 
ever,  have  no  occasion  to  complain  of  Mexican  inac- 
tivity alftna;  the  border,  or  wherever  Mexican  com- 
merce touches  the  interest  of  our  Mexican  neigh- 
bour. The  continual  cry  from  the  Rio  Grande  is  ror 
help  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  robber  bauds  which 
dash  over  the  line,  and  back  again,  before  the  exa». 
perated  settler  can  take  the  saddle.  There  may  be 
some  exaggeration  in  the  reports  d.aiy  sent  up  from 
Texas.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  rurnour-i  oi 
an  organised  attempt  being  made  to  push  back  the 
boundary  line  until  certain  Mexican  mines  aie 
'  coraled'  by  American  claimants.  But,  in  spite  of  a^l 
this,  our  Me.xiean  neighbours  on  the  Rio  Grande  are 
undoubtedly  a  great  nuisance.  Their  remonstraDct3 
about  the  Apache  raids  from  Arizona  are  doubtless 
genuine  and  just  ;  but  their  provocations  seera 
so  small  compared  with  those  which  we  suffer 
that  we  have  little  patience  to  listen  to  theiD. 
If  there  were  anything  like  a  regular  or  settled 
Government  in  the  States  that  border  the  Paciha 
American  commerce  would  flourish,  to  the  exceeding 
profit  of  the  people  ofboth  Republics.  Butit  seemi  to 
be  necessary  for  the  Jlexican  Government  t-j  main- 
tain a  standing  army  all  along  its  4,000  miles  of  Pa- 
cific coast  line  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace,  pro- 
tect trade,  and  keep  order.  There  are  rich  mints  ia 
Sinaloa,  Sonora,  Durango,  Lower  California,  and  Chi- 
huahua. American  capital  and  enterprise  would  soon 
bring  these  treasures  into  the  circulation  of  trade. 
Already,  notwithstanding  the  disorders  of  the  couu^ 
try,  something  has  been  donein  this  direction,  though 
nothing  worthy  of  the  magnificent  resources  of  the 
region.  The  only  industry  of  the  native  population 
is  brigandage.  Mining  superirtendents  and  engi- 
neers who  go  into  the  interi'jr  to  open  veins  of  ore 
take  the^ir  lives  in  their  hands.  As  soon  as  they  ac- 
cumulate a  little  store  of  precious  metal  an  insurgent 
chief,  who  is  really  a  masquerading  brigand,  pouacea 
upon  the  hacienda  and  loots  it,  leaving  behind  t'ne 
dead  bodies  of  the  foreigners :  or  the  niscally  native 
employes  organise  a  mutiny,  cut  the  throats  of 
their  overseers,  and  make  off  with  their  booty.  It  is 
seldom  that  punishment  ever  overtakes  these  ban- 
ditti. In  the  Pacific  ports  of  the  Republic  things 
are  no  better.  As  a  ruie,  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, remote  from  the  capital,  are  irresponsible  crea- 
tures, who  hasten  to  enrich  themselves  by  every  va- 
riety of  exaction  and  oppression.  If  the 
foreign  trader  escape  these,  he  is  almost 
sure  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  that  peculiar  ?ue.vi- 
can  insiifcation,  '  the  revolution.'  When  the 
Custom-house  at  Mazatlan,  La  Paz.  or  San  Bias  has 
collected  a  deposit  of  25,000  dolsor  30,000  dels,  there 
is  a  '  revolution.'  Some  bold  ragamuffins,  with  a  fiery 
mustang,  a  pair  of  jiugUng  spurs,  and  a  carbine, 
issues  a  grotesque  pronuiici'.im'e-ito,  in  which  he  pro- 
nounces for  '  God  and  liberty.'  He  gathers  a  hand- 
inl — not  too  large — of  equally  ragged  adventurers 
about  him  ;  they  overthrovj^the  regular  Government 
of  the  State  for  the  space  for  twenty-four  hours,  more 
or  less  ;  levy  '  forced  loans'  on  the  hapless  German, 
French,  and  American  traders,  S:ize  the  specie  in  the 
Custom-house,  and. fly  to  the  mountains.  The  revo- 
lution is  over  ;  all  things,  except  the  cash,  return  to 
their  former  places  :  and  within  a  month  the  revolu- 
tionists are  loafing  about  t'ne  gaming-tables  of  Mazat- 
Ian witheasy  nonchalance.  But  it  is  ■otorious  that  even 
a  much  larger  naval  force  than  we  can  now  spcre 
wonld  be  inadequate  to  protect  American  commerce 
on  the  Mexican  coasts.  If  Mexico  were  a  powerful 
neighbour  we  should  consider  this  state  of  things 
ground  for  belligerent  remonstrance.  As  it  h, 
there  seems  now  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  wait  pa- 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


FASHIONS  FOR  THE  MOXTH. 
^"7^th  the  commencement  of  the  Xew  Year  (says 
Lt  Folltt)  we  find  the  Queen  of  Fashion  ready  as 
fever  to  greet  her  fair  subjects  w  ith  novelties  of  every 
desoriptioE.  Jlore  especially  is  admiration  called 
forth  by  the  charming  dresses  prepared  for  the  balls 
*Sf\  reunions  so  numerous  at  this  season.  They  are 
ttjade  in  various  styles — that  of  tho  Empire" 
■Sbo-.igh  decidedly  modiliedj  ;  "  Louis  XV.,"  so  rich 
fcnd  giaceful,  with  its  ;.mple  folds  ;  and  those  simpler 
etyK's  which  are  of  a  later  date.  Brilliancy  and  ex- 
troice  lightness  seem  tc  be  the  order  of  the  daj-.  The 
clearest  and  most  traaspareut  materials,  such  as 
gaxize  and  tulle,  worked  with  gold,  silver,  or  beads — 
the  latter  gi\'inf;  almost  the  appearance  of  being 
ptudded  with  dianaonds — are  especially  in  favour. 
Tulles  worked  with  straw  produce  a  very  good  effect  ; 
those  also  embroidered  with  flowers  are  very  elegant. 
The  cuirasse  bodies  seem  especially  made  for  evening 
costume.  The  ba&qne  isahvajs  long;  but  may  be 
pointed  before  and  behind,  or  with  a  long  point  in 
front,  cut  up  at  the  hips,  and  long  and  rounded  at  the 
back.  The  skirts  are  still  made  "ery  plain  in  front 
and  on  the  hips,  the  fulness  being  thrown  as  much  as 
possible  entirely  to  the  back  ;  but  this  arrangement 
must  also  he  modified  according  to  the  figure. 
At  the  back  the  pouff  is  replaced  by  the  skirt  being 
closely  drawn  together  a  little  distance  below 
the  waist.  Bouillones  of  all  kinds,  p!i?si5s  and 
Bounces  plaited  a  coup  de  vent,  are  all  in  vcgue. 
The  latter  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  thin  material, 
euch  as  tulle,  tarlatane,  crape,  or  gauze,  and  is  formed 
in  bos  plaits,  the  one  placed  half  way  over  the  other. 
Trimming/are  in  the  same  brilliant  style  as  the  dress 
itself.  Fringes  of  bead.^,  flower.s  in  profusion,  all 
Foarkling  with  bright  drojr.s,  pov.-dered  over,  as  it 
were,  ■with  brilliants.  Beautiful  feather  trimmings 
are  made  of  marabout?,  of  bright,  many-hued  feathers, 
or  ssvansdown,  and  mounted  in  llowers,  f  jiiage, 
or  set  patterns.  The  plain  bands  of  coloured  feathers 
are  principally  used  for  robes  of  faille,  lampas,  or 
velvet.  Beads  mingled  with  feathers  form  very  pretty 
trimmings. 

It  is  necessary  to  bo  very  careful  in  the  selection 
of  shades  for  evening  dress,  as  they  are  so  very  diffe- 
rent by  day  and  gaslight.  Costumes  composed  of 
silk  and  a  wcjoUen  material  arc  very  much  worn  this 
winter.  For  instance,  the  skirt  of  faille  and  the 
upper  dre.is  of  cachemire.  or  the  skirt  trimmM  alter- 
nately with  flounces  of  faille  and  cachemire,  or  the 
pkirt  in  cachemire  entirely  covered  with  flounces  of 
the  same,  with  a  binding  of  silk,  the  body  being  of 
cachemire  trimmed  with  silk,  and  the  sleeves  match- 
ing the  trimming.  .Skirts  of  either  patent  or  silk 
velvet  are  also  very  fashionable,  and  are  worn  with  a 
redingote,  or  simply  with  tue  dress  body,  and  the 
iablier  rounded  oil  and  very  much  draped  at  the 
back,  a  series  of  hanging  bows  commencing  where  it 
joins. 

The  pretty  light  cloths,  in  shades  of  bronze  green, 
chestnut,  prune  colour,  &c.,  are  very  suitable  for  the 
pr-^sent  costumes.  The  Cheviot,  of  pure  wool,  in  grey 
or  drab,  is  speci.dly  adapted  for  tunics;  its  supple- 
DJSS  and  lightness  render  it  very  desirable  for 
winter  dress.  Other  materials  may  also  be  men- 
tioned of  a  similar  texture,  such  as  diagonal  serges, 
cichemere  vigogne  in  checks,  shade  upon  shade.  Al- 
though some  ladies  dislike  wearing  a  he.avy  material, 
they  are  much  worn  this  season.  Their  appearance 
Las  necessitated  doing  away  with  the  large  pouff  at 
the  back.  The  tournure,  slightly  indicated,  is  still 
worn,  but  it  is  much  lessened  in  size,  and  kept  en- 
tirely to  the  back,  the  present  style  of  basque  re- 
quiring the  dress  to  be  free  from  any  fulness  at  the 
hips.  The  cor.s.-ige  cuiras.^e  and  '•  Jeanne  d'Arc," 
laced  behind,  mast  tit  the  figure  exactly.  Sleeves  are 
worn  very  tight,  the  inner  .seam  shortened,  the  outer 
one  rounded  ;  they  are  still  trimmed  with  wide  cuffs 
in  a  variety  of  styles.  For  dinner  dress,  the  sleeve 
is  plain  to  the  elbow,  with  a  frill  diminishin;r  in 
width  towards  the  inner  seam,  where  a  bow  is 
placed.  A  frill  of  lace  hanging  beneath  the  under 
Eleeve  is  tight  to  the  elbow,  and  has  a  velvet  cuff  cut 
op  in  a  point  at  the  back,  nearly  covered  with  lace, 
and  is  finished  with  two  plissds"  of  lace  falling  over 
the  hand.  Kather  dressy  sleeves  are  also  made  in 
bouillonn^s  at  the  top  and  bottom,  leaving  a  space 
plain  in  the  centre  ;  but  perhaps  the  mo.?t  elegant 
ileeve  is  the  "  Dubarry,"  open  in  front  up  to  the 
irm-hole,  round  which  a  ruche  of  lace  is  placed,  with 
t  bo-w  and  long  ends  at  the  shoulder.  The  fashion 
Df  wearing  a  large  fiat  co'.hr.  or  small  pelerine,  made 
»f  the  material  trimming  the  drese,  is  one  which  will 


recommend  itself  this  cold  season.  It  is  edged  with 
fur  fringe,  or  any  trimming  used  for  the  rest  of 
the  toilette.  Tubliers  are  worn  very  long  in  front  ; 
they  are  made  square  or  rounded  at  the  sides,  slightly 
draped,  and  all  gathered  together  at  the  waist  behind 
under  a  cascade  of  hanging  bows,  made  generally  of 
two  materials — that  of  the  tablier  and  of  faille  or 
velvet.  The  tunic  or  polonaise  adapts  itself  to  all 
seasons  and  all  materials.  The  tunic  "  Medici"  may 
now  be  seen  made  of  matelasst'.  This  tunic  is  long 
in  front,  but  opencit  the  whole  length  up  to  the  waist: 
it  has  two  square  eiiJs  behind,  fastened  together  hali- 
w.iy  down.  Both  the  back  and  front  are  trimmed 
all  round  with  a  biais  of  velvet  or  a  band  of  fur  ;  tbe 
upper  part  of  the  opening  between  the  ends  is  tied 
together  with  wide  ribbons,  the  corners  being  left  to 
open.  The  corsage  is  of  matelassd,  but  the  sleeves  are 
of  the  same  materi;>l  as  the  skirt,  and  ruche  or  revers 
at  the  throat.  Paletots,  Dolmans,  Boyards,  casaques, 
are  covered  with  fine  braiding,  either  with  or  without 
a  plait  of  passementei  ie.  intermixed.  Pretty  confec- 
tions of  Siciliecne  are  embroidered  entirely  over  with 
jet  beads. 

Bonnets  are  still  worn  large,  and  even  threaten  to 
increase  in  size.  Those  with  very  low  flr.t  crowns 
seem  the  greatest  novelties.  Feathers  are  worn  as 
much  as  ever,  and  scarcely  a  bonnet  is  seen  without 
feathers,  wings,  or  birds,  which  are  elegantly  nestled 
either  in  the  soft  crowns  or  coquilles  of  lace.  Light 
colours  are  much  in  favour,  and  white  felt  or  velvet, 
trimmed  with  a  colour,  will  be  much 
used  for  visiting  toilettes.  Jet,  steel,  and  blue  steel 
are  still  extremely  fashionable.  We  give  the  de- 
scription of  a  very  charming  bonnet  of  white  felt, 
with  a  low  crown  and  wide  brim,  slightly  raised  in 
front  by  a  wreath  of  chrysanthemums.  A  light  tor- 
sade of  ruby  velvet  is  placed  round  the  crown,  and 
formed  into  a  loose,  rich  knot  on  the  left  side,  from 
which  a  long  ruby  ostrich  feather,  tipped  with  white, 
hangs  entirely  over  the  crown,  and  on  the  hair  at  the 
back.  A  bonnet  of  black  velvet,  the  brim  slightly 
turned  up  all  round,  has  under  it  a  ruche  of  tulle, 
edged  with  white  beads.  A  torsade  of  blue  satin  is 
placed  round  the  crown,  and  tied  in  a  high  bow  at 
the  side,  under  which  is  fa.stened  a  wing  of  a  golden 
pheasant.  A  pink  rose  is  placed  behind  this,  rather 
backward.  Bonnet  of  prune-coloured  velvet,  with  a 
very  wide  brim,  turned  up  in  front,  trimmed  under- 
neath with  a  large  white  rose,  with  brown  foliage, 
diamant'i.  Acoquillc  of  Malines  lace  is  placed  round 
the  crown,  which  is  nearly  covered  with  a  rich  white 
ostrich  feather,  shaded  with  prune  colour.  A  large 
white  rose  is  fa.stened  just  behind  the  head  of  the 
feather,  with  a  bow  of  prune-coloured  satin. 


A  WELSH  ROMANCE. 
Perhaps  in  the  whole  of  the  ancient  town  of  Mont- 
hault  (North  Cumbria)  there  is  not  more  than  one 
building  worthy  of  particular  notice.  That  building 
is,  of  course,  the  parish  church,  which  was  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mother  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Speaking  from  recollection, 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  guide  books  of  the  district 
as  to  the  church  being  "  handsome"  outwardly,  but 
will  willingly  accord  that  term  to  the  interior.  The 
nave  is  spacious,  and  the  pillars  dividing  the  aisles 
are  light  in  character,  while  between  the  arches  they 
support  are  figures  of  angels  bearing  shields  on  which 
are  emblazoned  the  arms  of  the  Lords  of  Howardine. 
The  chancel  is  short,  being  in  the  form  of  a  half 
circle.  As  nearly  the  whole  of  the  perpendicular 
portion  of  this  eeoii-circle  is  composed  of  stained 
gla.ss  windows,  which  commemorate  the  life  and 
doings  of  a  former  Archdeacon  of  St.  Kentigern's, 
the  church  has  an  exceedingly  light  and  elegant  ap- 
pearance. There  are  other  .stained  glass  windows,  of 
which  I  will  briefly  say  that  they  not  only  contain 
artistically-developed  Scripture  scenes,  but  are  free 
from  kaleidoscopic  jumbling  of  contrasted  colours  too 
frequently  to  be  met  with.  But  leaving  other  features 
of  the  interior  on  one  side,  it  is  of  the  memorials  to 
the  dead  I  have  nov/  to  write.  One  Christmastide, 
not  many  years  ago,  I  visited  the  church  in  company 
with  a  gentleman  whose  long  residence  in  the  loca- 
lity had  made  him  familiar  with  the  histories  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  neighbourhood.  We  went  inside  with 
the  ostensible  object  of  seeing  the  Christmas  decora- 
tions, which  had  certainly  been  efiected  with  much 
taste  ;  bat  we  managed  to  "  improve  the  occasion" 
by  a  general  scrutiny  of  all  that  was  beautiful  and 
interesting.  3Iy  companion  pointed  out  a  superb 
marble  ef&gy  of  a  gentleman — ths  last  of  his  name  ; 


then  several  memorial  tablets  and  brasses  ;  and, 
lastly,  a  list  of  donations  and  charitable  gifts  painted 
upon  a  large  board  over  tho  southern  entrance,  and 
said,  '■  I  will  tell  you  a  little  story,  which,  although 
true,  is  yet  as  romantic  as  any  you  perhaps  ever 
heard."  The  story  or  romance  was  to  the  followiag' 
effect  : — In  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century  livasl} 
the  last  male  representative  of  the  Beeve-Williams 
family,  at  Prydderch,  a  beautiful  estate  amid  the 
Silex  hills.  He  was  a  man  who  had  read,  aod  studied, 
and  travelled..  Perhaps,  in  his  time,  no  one  knew 
more  of  the  ancient  langu<^e  and  history  of  the  old 
Gwalia  than  he  did.  Added  to  this,  he  possessed 
what  used  to  be  called  "  social  virtues"  in  an  unusual 
degree.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  he  gave 
much  cause  for  scandal  by  an  open  but  illicit  connec- 
tion with  a  foreign  lady  of  the  name  of  Violet  Bre* 
tande.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  two  sisters  dis- 
approved of  his  way  of  life  in  this  respect  ; 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  evinced  so  strong 
a  feeling  when  he  proposed  to  marry  Mrs.  Brefcinde, 
that  he  was  induced  not  to  carry  out  the  strong  do- 
sire  he  had  to  legally  unite  himself  with  his  mis. 
tress.  One  of  the  sisters  did  thow  some  signs  cA 
softening  when  first  appealed  to  on  the  subject,  bui 
the  other  overruled  her.  Years  after,  the  squire 
died.  He  was  buried  in  a  vault  below  the  south 
aisle  of  the  nave,  about  ten  yards  from  where  hia 
marble  effigy,  in  eastern  drapery,  shows  forth  as  the 
most  artistic  and  striking  monument  in  the  church. 
Again  a  few  years,  and  Mrs.  Bretande  was  stricken 
with  a  mortal  illness.  She  knew  her  end  approached, 
yet  with  added  strength  journeyed  to  the  two  sisters, 
who  both  had  married  since  the  brother  announced 
his  intention  of  doing  so.  Her  errand  was  to  beg 
permission  for  her  body  to  be  buried  along  with 
that  of  her  former  protector.  She  met  with  a  stem 
refusal  from  both.  Her  legal  adviser  was  made 
aware  of  this  incident,  and  bade  her  not  to  be  uneas;^ 
on  that  account,  as  the  required  permission  or  refusal 
lay  with  the  vicar  and  four  churchwardens.  Mrs. 
Bretande  died  soon  after,  and,  on  her  will  being 
opened,  it  was  found  that  she  had  bequeathed  £500 
to  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  on  condition  that 
they  caused  her  body  to  be  interred  in  the  aama 
vault  with  the  squire  of  Prydderch,  but  otherwise 
the  money  was  to  go  to  certain  charities.  Her  wish 
was  carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  on  the  board  which 
contains  the  list  of  charitable  donations  in  connection 
with  the  church  and  parish,  the  bequest  is  men- 
tioned. The  amount,  however,  is  not  carried  out  in 
the  columns  which  are  on  the  right  of  the  board  and 
are  appropriated  to  £  s  d,  so  the  reader  may  naturally 
conclude  that  the  vicar  and  four  churchwardens 
divided  it  among  themselves.  But  there  is  something 
else  to  be  added.  Before  Squire  Beeve-Williams  died, 
his  sisters  married — one  of  them  to  Mr.  Butler,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Butlers  of  Tripennaux,  and  the  other 
to  a  Mr.  Brown.  The  squire  left  a  suitable  provision 
for  Mrs.  Bretande  ;  but  the  landed  property  was  so 
tied  down  that  the  heir  of  Mrs.  Butler  inherited  it 
for  his  life.  The  descendants  of  Mrs.  Brown — the 
sister  who  had  shown  the  greatest  animus  against 
poor  Violet — would  not  acquire  an  interest  in  the 
estate  until  the  third  generation.  "  You  know  Mr. 
DodaU  Brown  1"  said  my  informant.  I  replied  that 
I  had  seen  the  gentleman."  Well,"  was  the  rejoinder, 
'■  That  is  the  first  one  of  the  Brown  family  who  has 
received  any  benefit  under  Beeve- Williams's  wilL 


The  German  Expedition  to  the  North  Pole  will 
start  at  the  same  time  as  the  English  Expedition — 
namely,  n  June,  1S75.  It  will  proceed  to  the  west  of 
Greenland. 

The  property  and  title  of  the  Gazette  de  France,  on& 
of  the  oldest  papers  published  in  Paris,  have  just 
been  sold  to  M.  Gustavo  Janicot,  principal  editor  of 
the  journal,  the  price  and  costs  amounting  to  nearly 
•200,000f. 

The  British  Museum  was  closed  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing until  the  7th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
cleaned  and  redecorated.  A  number  of  antiquities 
will  be  added  to  the  museum  during  the  interval. 

The  war  club  of  the  King  of  the  Fiji  Islands  is 
the  latest  present  to  the  Queen.  King  Cackobau  had 
given  the  weapon  to  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  to  be 
forwarded  to  her  Majesty,  and  it  is  bow  being  ex- 
hibited at  Sydney.  T'he  club  is  a  formidable  piece  of 
wood,  richly  ornamented  with  silver,  and  was  used  in 
times  of  peace  as  a  sceptre. 

Pzxsi  Bakk,  la  ajid  20  Winetavem-street — Eant  H«ars, 
every  day  from  ll)  a.m.  to  ,5  p.m.  On  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  JSaturd.iy  Eveuiiss,  iiora  7  to  3.  £5  per  Ccct.  on  Da- 
posits  of  £b. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


FIGHTING  THE  AIR. 


DT 

FLORENCE  MAREYAT, 

AUinOE  OF 
"Love's  Conflict,"  etc.,  etc. 

"  Give  me  something  to  meet  and  to  figh 
%  faint  with  dghting  these  thin;;3  of  aix. 

[all  bights  reserved.] 
CHAPTER  XIX. 

DAISY  THINKS  IT  LOOKS  U.K7,  IT. 

•'Daisy!"  said  Laurence  Fane,  suddenly,  to  his 
•ife  the  next  day,   "your  cousin  ia  very  much 
ecan^ed." 

■'  Changed,  Laury  !    Hovr  ?" 

•'  ily  dear  I  is  it  possible  you  do  not  see  how  thin 
and  pale  she  has  grown  ?  As  soon  as  I  had  time  to 
observe  her  narrowly,  I  was  quite  shocked.  Her 
cheeks  are  positively  sunken,  and  she  has  lost  all  her 
spirits.    \Maat  has  she  been  doing  to  herself  ?'' 

'■  I  don't  know,  Laury.  She  says  she  feels  quite 
well.  I  suppose  it's  the  effects  of  that  dreadful  cold 
still.  She  has  had  another  attack  of  it  this  autumn." 

"  There's  something  much  more  serious  the  matter 
with  her  than  a  cold,  Margarita.  I  wonder  you  have 
not  observed  it  sooner  ;  but  you  are  so  absorbed  in 
that  precious  baby,  I  believe  you  have  no  eyes  for 
anything  else." 
'  Oh,  Laury,  what  a  shame.  Would  you  have  nie 
neglect  him,  then  ?  Whom  should  I  look  after  but 
him — the  precious  darling  treasure  ?  You  are  not  in 
earnest,  Laury  ?" 

"  My  dear  love,  no.  Would  I  have  you  one  jot 
less  a  tender  mother  than  you  are  ?  Only  you  do 
Bpend  an  unconscionable  time  in  the  nursery  now, 
ind  I  thought  your  cousin  might  feel  the  differ- 
Slice." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  Dear,  sweet  Rita.  I  should 
^e  miserable  if  I  thought  it  was  true.  But  she 
cnows  llaster  Baby  takes  up  nearly  all  my  leisure." 

"  Any  v/ay  that  would  have  no  bearing  on  her 
present  state  of  health,  and  to  my  mind  she  looks 
very  ill." 

"  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ?"  inquired  George, 
who  entered  at  the  moment. 

••  Of  Miss  Hay.  I  was  remarking  to  your  sister 
how  much  she  has  fallen  off  in  looks  since  we  were 
here  last." 

A  shads  passed  over  George  West's  countenance. 
He  cime  up  to  the  table  where  they  w  ere  sitting— 
laii  down  his  hat  and  stick,  and  took  a  chair,  beside 
them. 

"I  am  glad  you  see  it  as  well  as  I  do.  I  have 
spoken  to  my  father  again  and  again  on  the  subject, 
b'ut  he  persists  there  can  be  nothing  wrong.  You 
may  able  to  do  some  good  in  the  matter. ' 

'■■  George  '  you  are  quite  serious  ?"  said  Daisy  with 
concern  ;  "  tell  us  how  long  she  has  been  ill  ?" 

'■'  I  can  hardly  say  when  it  began — but  I  noticed  it 
first  when  I  returned  from  a  week's  shooting  at  Har- 
rows.   It  quite  alarmed  me.' ' 

"And  has  .she  spoken  to  a  doctor  ?" 

"  Dr.  Barnes  has  been  over  twice  from  Taunton, 
bat  aU  he  Siiid  was  that  a  little  change  would  bs  ad- 
vi.sab!e.  But  you  know  what  Margarita  is.  She 
can  t  le^ve  home.  If  she  could  have  gone  anywhere 
I  suppose  it  would  have  been  to  Notting-hill." 

"  Yes,  we  wanted  her  eo  much,  and  asked  her  so 
often,"  replied  Daisy  ;  "  but  it  was  always  the  same 
excuse,  that  papa  couldn't  spare  her.  Oh  I  George, 
what  sh^ll  we  do  '  It  makes  me  miseraUe  to  think 
she  should  be  saETerincr." 


"  I  am  afraid  she  sits  up  too  late  at  night,"  con- 
tinued George.  "  Several  times  when  I  have  been 
late  myself  I  have  caught  her  reading  or  writing  in 
her  room,  and  when  I  have  remonstrated  with  her, 
she  has  said  it  was  her  only  recreation  and  begged  of 
me  not  to  tell  my  father.  But  the  never  neglects 
one  of  her  house  duties,  and  it  cannot  be  a  good 
thing,  you  know,  for  a  girl  to  work  all  day,  apd  half 
the  night  too." 

■  "It  is  madness,  in  her  state  of  health,"  said  Fane 
hastily.    "  What  does  she  read,  George  ?" 

T I  can  hardly  tell  you — I  don't  take  much  interest 
in  ^uch  things  myself,  you  know — but  all  sorts  of 
booVs  ;  poetry  and  history  and  travelt.  I  found  her 
with, a  list  of  books  once  in  your  handwriting.  Fane, 
which'she  said  you  had  recommended  her  to  study. 
If  thai  is  the  case,  I  wish  yon'd  unrecommend  them 
to  her  again,  for  she'll  kill  herself  if  she  goes  on  in 
this  way  much  longer." 

"  I  will  take  the  first  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
her  on  the  subject,"  said  Fane,  gravely.  And  the 
first  opportunity  occurred  that  same  evening. 

It  was  twilight.  The  candles  had  not  yet  been 
lighted  in  the  old-fashioned  parlour,  but  the  wood 
five  made  every  object  visible  by  its  flickering  blaze. 
Daisy  had  gone  upstairs  to  wash  and  undress  baby, 
and  Laurence  found  himself  alone  with  Margarita 
Hay,  who  was  seated  opposite  tohiau,  knitting  by  the 
firelight. 

He  looked  at  her  for  some  moments  in  silence.  The 
pale,  finely  cut  features,  which  had  always  struck 
him  as  being  so  essentially  pure  and  chaste  l6okiug, 
were  sharpened  almost  to  a  lose  of  beauty — the  once 
serious  eyes  were  now  deeply  sad,  the  figure  attenu- 
ated, and  the  whole  expression  one  of  settled  melan- 
choly. 

"  Miss  Hay,"  he  said  suddenly.  She  started  and 
looked  up.  Her  whole  face  became  crimson.  Even 
in  that  one  moment  of  pitiful  comparison  between  her 
fading  youth  and  Diusy's  bright  dimpled  loveliness, 
Laurence  Fane  could  not  help  observing  how  like  a 
beautiful  statue  she  had  become. 

"  Why  did  you  never  come  to  slay  with  us  in  Lon- 
don ?" 

"  I  told  dear  Daisy  so  often.  Because  it  was  quite 
imposfible  uncle  could  spare  me  from  the  farm. 
Else  you  must  know  how  glad  I  should  have  been  to 
see  hor  again.    How  I  longed  to  do  it." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  felt  the  separation 
greatly." 

"  I  could  not  fail  to  do  so,  we  were  so  much  at- 
tached to  one  another.  " 

"  Were  .'  You  are,  you  mean." 
She  sighed  heavily. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Fane  I  it  wi'l  never  be  the  same  again. 
It  would  be  impossible.  She  has  so  many  new  ties, 
with  you  and  the  baby.  How  could  she  be  expected 
to  feel  just  the  same  towards  those  she  has  left  in 
her  old  home  V ' 

As  she  uttered  these  words  Margarita's  voice  broke, 
but  she  conquered  the  emotion. 

"  I  think  you  misjudge  her,"  said  Fane  kindly. 
"  It  is  true  she  has  new  cares  and  pleasures,  but  she 
would  be  more  than  ungrateful  to  forget  all  the  love 
you  lavished  upon  her  for  so  many  years,  and  Daisy 
is  not  ungrateful.'' 

"  She  is  everything  that  is  dearest  and  best,"  re 
plied  JTirgarita  wiirmly.  "  Don't  think  I  meant  to 
blame  her,  even  in  the  slightest  degree  ;  but  it  is 
only  natural  that  things  should  be  as  they  are." 

'■  Our  sudden  determination  to  leave  England 
must  have  greatly  surprised  you.  What  do  you  think 
of  it  ?" 

At  tbis  allusion  hei  lip  tremlled  vi.-ibly. 

"  I  try  to  put  it  amongst  the  inevitables."  she  said. 


after  a  slight  pause.  "  I  cannot  reahse  it,  but  I 
know  it  must  be.  I  try  not  to  think  of  it  until  1  am 
obliged." 

"  Your  cousin  takes  to  the  idea  wonderfully  welL 
She  surprised  me  by  her  ready  acquiesoeqce." 

"  She  goes  with  you  <"  said  Rita,  simply. 

"  Yes— -and  her  child.  I  believe  we  constitute  her 
world.  God  bless  her  I  She  does  credit  to  your 
training,  Miss  Hay.  She  is  the  best  wife  and  mother 
that  ever  lived." 

"  I  knew  she  would  be." 

"  And  I  feel  that  as  long  u  she  is  by  my  side  I  can 
be  happy,  even  in  exile.  But  I  should  like  to  see  one 
thing  altered  before  I  go.'' 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  Those  grave  looks  of  yours.  'Whence  do  they 
collie  ?  I  think  I  cin  remember  you  much  mora 
lively  when  I  carae  first  to  Maple  Fai-m." 

"  I  am  growing  older,"  replied  Margarita,  with  a 
Bad  smile. 

"  The  godchildren  who  used  to  sing  so  prettily  in 
the  orchard,  the  pony  you  rode,  the  pet  dogs  and 
cats — what  has  become  of  them  all  ?  ' 

"  The  godchildren — boys  and  girls — come  to  see 
rpe  still  for  weekly  instruction.  I  have  not  riidea 
mr;<;h  lately,  as  I  have  not  felt  strong  enough  ;  and 
the  dogs  and  «ats  chiefly  belonged  to  Daisy — and, 
otherwise,  things  are  pretty  much  as  they  were." 

"  Do  you  ever  write  poetry  now  ?" 

''Ifo  :"  she  answered,  in  a  low  voice  full  of  pain 

"  If  you  remember  we  had  some  long  conver3a» 
tions  on  that  subject  before  I  ever  saw  Zdiss  Daisy, 
and  I  advised  you  to  study  certain  works,  and  im- 
prove your  taste  for  literature.  I  thoug'nt  you  had 
a  decided  taste  that  way.  But  then  I  did  not  know 
that  you  would  have  so  much  housekeeping  on  your 
hands  as  well.  I  hope  that  you  have  not  followed 
my  advice  too  literally.  I  hope  you  do  not  study 
too  hard." 

"  Who  says  I  do  ? "  she  .isked  quickly. 

"  Cannot  I  put  this  and  that  together  ?  I  know 
you  do  study,  because  my  wife  has  told  me  so,  and 
I  see  that  you  have  lost  your  health.  The  natural 
deduction  from  which  is  that  you  are  over  eserticg 
either  your  brain  or  your  body.  MTiich  is  it,  Miss 
Hay  ?" 

"  It  little  signifies." 

''  How  can  you  say  so,  when  you  know  how  valu- 
able your  health  and  well-being  are  to  all  around 
you  '.  What  would  Mr.  West  and  George  do  without 
you  ?  What  would  Daisy  feel  if  you  were  to  fall 
iU?" 

'■'She  has  you — and  the  baby,"  repeated  Marga* 
rita  in  a  stifled  voice. 

'"■  We  could  not  make  up  to  hsr  for  your  loss  ; 
and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so.  Miss  Hay—  Rita 
— I  tiH3  should  feel  deeply  any  misfortune  that 
happened  to  yourself.  Your  pale  looks  seem  to 
reproach  me  as  it  is — I  fancy  I  have  had  something 
to  do  with  them  in  taking  your  cousin  away  from 
you." 

"  Oh  !  no — no  ! — and  if  it  were  so,  how  could  you 
help  it  ?  It  is  not  your  fault.  It  is  no  one's  fault 
but  my  own."  ^ 

"  Can  I  do  anything  to  help  or  advise  you  1  Rita, 
try  to  look  upon  me  as  a  friend — a  brother  !  I  am 
the  husband  of  one  whom  you  have  always  re- 
garded as  a  sister.  Let  me  share  her  rijht  to  com- 
fort you." 

'■  It  is  not  pos.<ible  '.  Indeed,  Mr.  Fane  you  entirely 
mistake.  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
fidvice,  and  I  will  follow  it  so  far  as  to  promise  you  I 
will  not  study  so  much  as  to  knowingly  injure  my 
hi^a'lth.  But  for  the  rest  I  .im  in  the  hands  ot  G  -d, 
and  He  must  order  my  future  as  He  thinks  best." 
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"  You  have  no  secret  sorrow  that  preys  upon  your 
spiiits  ?"  he  said  wistfully. 

Xone — in  which  you  can  help  me,"  she  answered 
ihortiy,  as  she  rose  and  left  the  room. 

He  was  almost  afraid  that  his  last  suggestion  had 
oSfended  her,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  remedy  the 
e-.Tor.  He  thought  he  knew  now  why  she  was  suffer- 
ing ;  and  that  it  was  wounded  afi'ection  and  jealousy 
at  her  cousin  having  formed  new  and  closer  ties  for 
hsrself  that  had  made  such  an  alteration  in  Margarita 
Hay.  . 

"  Poor  girl!"  he  ruminated,  as  he  took  his  way  up- 
stairs to  his  wife's  apartment,  "what a  fund  of  affec- 
tion tihe  must  possess,  what  a  mine  of  wealth  it  will 
prove  for  the  man  who  knows  how  to  work  it.  It  is 
tea  thousand  pities  she  should  be  buried  down  in  this 
place,  where  she  never  sees  any  one  fit  to  be  her  hus- 
band. I  wish  she  were  going  out  to  Australia  with 
Daisy  and  me." 

He  sat  down  by  his  wife's  side,  and  told  her,  al- 
most verbatim,  what  had  passed  between  him  and 
her  cousin. 

"  And  did  she  say  that  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fane, 
with  open-eyed  wonder,  as  he  arrived  at  the  last  sen- 
tence. '•  Oh,  I  see  it  all  now.  How  delighted  George 
wil!  be." 

'■  What  do  you  mean,  5[argarita  ?"  * 

'■  Why,  my  dear,  he  has  been  sitting  \\ith  me  here 

for  the  last  half  hour.    AVe  have  been  having  such  a 

confab,  and  he  has  been  telling  mo  all  his  secrets. 

And  what  do  you  think,  Laury  ?  Ho  wants  to  marry 

llita.  " 

"  G  eo_^e  w.mts  to  marry  your  cousin  Rita?  Ah, 
Cow  I  remember  !"  For  the  conversation  he  had  hold 
«s'ith  George  on  the  occasion  of  his  proposing  for 
Daisy,  and  the  change  which  had  occurred  in  theii- 
friend's  demeanour,  when  he  und.ji-stood  it  was  his 
«istt;r  and  not  his  cousin  that  Fane  wished  to  marry, 
flashed  upon  his  memory. 

"  Yes  ;  wouldn't  it  be  nice  ?"  continued  Daisy. 
"She  could  stay  here  always  then.  She  would  be 
quite  t\ie  mistress  of  the  farm,  aud  take  care  of 
■jiaioii,  raid  they  would  all  be  happj-  together.  Wouldn't 
it  be  (^harming  '" 

"  I  dou't  think  so  at  all." 
You  dou't  think  so,  my  dear  Laury !    'U'hat  could 
be  better  '! 

''  If  your  cou?in  approves  of  it,  of  course  it's  all 
right  :  but  I  should  think  ska  might  find  a  more 
Euiiabl3  husband  than  George." 

■'  Than  my  own  biother  George  !  0,  Laury  ''' 
"  Riii  being  your  own  brother,  my  darling,  doesn't 
make  him  of  the  same  tastes  and  di.sposilion  as  Rita. 
She  is  a  refined,  high  souled,  intellsctually  inclined 
woman  ;  and  George  i.^,  well  —just  the  opposite  I 
sho^dd  say." 

■'  But  you  are  intellectual  and  high-souled,  Laury, 
and  I  am  ju.^t  the  opposite,  nnd  yet  v:e  get-  on  very 
well  togetiier,  '  .said  Daisy,  fondly. 

Ke  answered  her  with  a  kisg. 

"  No,  no  !  iny  darling — don't  deceive  yourself. 
Our  Ci'.ses  are  quite  diil'crcnt.  You  can  appreciate 
my  ta.stes,  if  yoiv  don't  follow  them  ;  but  Gocrge, 
thoug'a  he's  a  thoroughly  good-hearted  follow,  could 
BO  more sympathi;i6  with  your  cousin's"  proclivitits 
than  one  of  hiii  bulLcks  could.  What  says  llita  to 
the  proposal  V 

■'  Oh  !  ho  hajn't  proposed  to  hsr  yet.  He  is  ton 
bashful,  poor  dear  feliow,  and  too  much  afraid  of 
being  refused,  so  he  came  to  ask  me  if  I  could  find 
out  for  him,  quite  in  a  roundabout  ■'.vay,  you  know, 
whether  Kita  would  have  him  or  not."' 

I  v,-ould  advise  you  not  to  uitd.Uj  in  the  matter, 
de.ar. " 

••  But  I  thought  from  what  you  told  me  ju.it  now 
L.'.urt,  that  licrhajiB  her  julo  looks  aud  her  secret 
Borrow  m.:y  be  attributable  to  the  same  cause,  and' 
she  may  want  George  to  propose,  ch  ?  It  looks  like  it 
now,  doe.sn't  it  ?" 

The  idea  seemed  to  please  Fane  les.?  and  le.ss.  He 
got  up  ai;d  began  walking  tbout  the  room. 

"  It  \vo;ild  be  a  p:x».itive  sacrifice,"  he  siiid.  ''George 
rill  never  bf;  anything  but  a  common  fyrmer,  and 
hat  trirl  has  in  her  th^--  'jDability  for  anvt'hinc.  Mar- 
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garita,  if  yoi:  speak  to  her  at  all  about  this  matter, 
you  miiit  do  all  you  can  to  reason  her  out  of  the 
idea  of  marrying  your  brother.  It  would  be  throw- 
ing herself  away." 

"  But  what  would  poor  George  say  ?"  demanded 
Dai:y. 

"  George 'be  hanged  !  I  mean  the  chief  person  to 
be  considered  is  your  cousin,  and  I  amBure  she  would 
be  miserable  with  him." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Daisy,  pouting. 
"  And  I  don't  think  Rita  would  agree  with  you  either. 
I  believe  it  is  fretting  for  him  that  has  made  her  so 
thin.  Now  it  does  look  like  it,  Laury,  doesn't  it  ?" 
she  repeated.      Say  it  looks  like  it." 

But  Laurence  Fane  would  not  allow  anything  so 
opposed  to  his  own  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  his 
wife's  supposition  recurred  to  vex  him  oftener  than 
he  could  have  supposed  it  capable  of  doing  during 
the  remainder  of  .their  visit  to  Maple  Farm. 

CHAPTER, XX. 

GOOD-BYE  TO 

Lai:reuce  Fane  was  compelled  to  leave  Bushthorne 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  but  he  would  not 
take  Daisy  awaj-.  In  her  affection  for  him  and  dis- 
may at  the  briefest  separation,  she  wotild  have  in- 
sifted  upon  accompanying  him  to  London,  when  he 
went  to  make  arrangements  for  their  voyage,  but  his 
stronger  will  overbore  hers,  and  he  would  not  permit 
her  to  leave  her  father  and  her  cousin  until  it  became 
absolutely  ncessary. 

By  his  desire,  her  outfit,  which  was  very  plain  and 
simple,  was  procured  from  Taunton,  and  prepared 
under  her  own  supervision,  and  she  had  nothing  fur- 
ther to  do  but  to  wait  quietly  at  home  till  her  hus- 
band returned  to  fetch  her.  The  furniture  of  the 
house  at  Notting-hiU  had  been  sold,  aud  the  lease 
disposed  of,  withotit  any  serious  loss,  and  the  money 
thus  realifed,  addfd  tothe  five  hundred  pounds  which 
old  Mr.  West  had  given  his  daughter  on  her  wedding 
day,  enabled  Laurence  Fane  to  settle  all  his  liabili- 
ties and  defray  the  expenses  of  his  wife's  passage  and 
outfit. 

He  returned  from  London  in  excellent  spirits.  To 
feel  himself  once  more  a  free  man,  to  have  got  rid  of 
the  fearful  burden  ot  debt  which  had  weighed  him 
down  for  so  m.tny  months  past,  was  sufficient  in  it- 
self to  make  him  cheerful.  Added  to  which  the  ship 
by  v.-hicii  they  were  to  sail.  The  Queen  of  the  Wave, 
was  a  very  fine  oue,  with  excellent  accommodation, 
and  he  had  already  made  friends  with  several  of  the 
paiiseiigers  going  by  hcv.  It  was  true  she  carried 
two  hundroil  emigrants,  and  Fane  had  feared  at  first 
that  this  circumstauce  might  interfere' with  his  wife's 
comfort,  but  the  stern  cabin  which  he  had  been  en- 
aViled  to  procure  for  her  chiefi y  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cellent ri',  utation  the  name  of  his' future  employers 
held  amongst  the  maritime  and  mercantile  popula- 
tion, promised  to  be  as  luxurious  a  berth  as  anyone 
in  her  p(n-ition  had  a  right  to  expect.  Daisy  w.is 
never  tired  or  asking  every  particular  concerning  the 
temporary  hou.se  she  was  so  soon  to  inhabit,  and 
made  Laurence  tell  her  again  aud  again  of  the  posi- 
timi  of  the  'led  and  the  washmg  stand,  and  how  con- 
veniently the  lockers  for  their  cAihes  fitted  under 
tho  bedstead  and  the  swing  tra;.  ,5  that  depended 
from  the  centre  of  the  low  ceiling  held  everything 
that  was  uset'ul  for  their  daily  corni^rt. 

To  have  heard  the  hu.sband  aud  wile  talk  together 
of  their  approaching  voyage,  andlaugh  ovi;r  the  many 
contrivar.ces  th"y  eli'ected  for  their  convenience,  or 
the  shifts  to  which  they  knew  they  would  have  to 
be  .'?ubjected  before  it  was  over,  one  would  have 
tlinught  they  were  about  to  start  on  a  ]ile;i,^ure excur- 
sion in  ':in  amateur  yacht  rather  th;iu  to  make  a  jour- 
ney to  the  oth'  1-  side  of  the  world.  In  his  excite- 
ment aud  refief  from  the -weight  which  oppressed 
him,  Lauier.ce  Fane  seemed  tciiVMiiaril}'  to  have  for- 
gotten the  sacrifice  he  wr..-i  making  in  relinquishing 
the  drcarn  and  hope  of  a  iifetiriie  to  resume  the  very 
occupation  he  had  once  given  up  in  disgust.  But  it 
was  only  seeming.  He  had  ni-'t  forgotten  it.  Often 
r.nd  ofttn  the  remembrance  returned  to  vex  him,  but 
he  put  it  fiMiii  liim  resolutely.  Ke  was  not  entirely 
a  dreamer,  lie  b  id  good  hard  stiilfin  him  tliat  gave 
him  power  to  rceist  the  sliocLs  of  this  world,  and  a 
capacity  to  make  the  best  of  what  was  inevitable, 
that  stood  hijn  in  good  stead  at  the  present  junc- 
ture. Besides,  he  was  about  to  take  Daisy  away 
fi  T!  o  ■■)'']  br-r  own  relatives,  and  he  dreaded  the  mo- 
Vi  1',  .r  fpirits  should  give  way,  and  she 

ii'  .  .1  1  jiroach  him  with  being  the  cause  of 

theu  if  ^;uiatiOD. 

But  at  present  there  seemed  no  fear  of  such  a  ca- 
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lamity.  Daisy  was  as  eager  to  see  the  Queen  of  the 
Wave,  and  make  that  stern  cabin  comfortable  after 
her  own  ideas  of  comfort,  as  though  to  go  to  Aus- 
tialia  had  been  the  goal  she  had  been  striving  for  ; 
and  her  husband  and  bi-other  and  father  encouraged 
her  hopefulness  by  every  means  in  their  power.  They 
were  all  ao  cheerful  and  merry  over  the  idea  that 
there  seemed  no  place  for  tears,  and  Margarita  Hay 
often  detected  herself  in  the  act  of  wondering  if  they 
could  all  be  such  children  as  to  overlook  what  this 
separation  involved— the  loss  of  her  Daisy  for  years. 
She  did  not  dare  even  to  think  of  it,  for  fear  she 
should  lose  all  her  courage  and  her  helpfulness  at  the 
very  time  her  darling  needed  them  most  ;  but  went 
about  the  house  sorting  the  baby's  clothes,  or  repair- 
ing such  as  needed  it,  to  save  Daisy  every  stitch  of 
work  upon  the  voyage  that  she  could,  with  a  smile 
upon  her  face  and  a  heart  of  lead. 

Laurence  Fane  greptly  feared  the  final  parting. 
He  dreaded  lest  his  wife's  spirits  should  have  been 
assumed  to  hide  her  real  feelings,  and  that  when  the 
time  came  to  say  "  Good  bye"  she  would  break 
down.  But  he  need  not  have  done  so.  It  is  true 
that  when  Daisy  kissed  her  father  and  Margarita  for 
the  last  time,  sho  clung  about  their  necks  and  sobbed 
as  if  her  heart  were  breaking,  but  her  tears  were  the 
natural  outburst  of  a  girlish  grief.  It  was  clear 
there  was  no  despair  about  them.  They  might  scald 
her  cheeks  for  a  few  hours,  but  they  would  leave 
no  scars  upon  her  heart,  nor  would  the  remembrance 
haunt  those  who  witnessed  them.  There  was  some- 
thing far  more  touching "  in  Margarita's  silent  agony 
as  she  held  her  cousin  for  a  few  brief  moments  in  her 
arms  with  a  grip  like  death,  and  released  her  without 
a  single  sob.  There  was  something  in  her  look  that 
startled  and  almost  alarmed  Laurence  Fane  as  he 
took  her  cold  passive  hand  in  his  for  the  last'  time, 
and  tried  to  rouse  her  by  a  cheerful  farewell.  "  Good- 
bye, Rita,  and  God  bless  you,''  he  exclaimed.  "  We 
shall  be  back  almost  before  jou  know  it,  and  you 
will  be  astonished  to  find  how  fast  the  time  has 
flown.  Daisy  shall  write  to  you  from  London.  Good- 
bye !"  and  with  a  smile  that  was  meant  to  be  reas- 
suring he  was  gone.  So  the  old  farmer  and  his  niece 
passed  ii.to  the  quiet  homestead  again,  hand  in  hand 
(for  George  had  accompanied  his  sister  and  brother- 
in-law  to  town),  and  none  but  their  own  hearts  knew 
how  desolate  it  looked  to  them  thenceforward.  As 
for  Daisy,  her  sorrow  was  forgotten  before  they  were 
half  way  to  their  destination.  It  was  not  good  for 
baby  that  she  shonld  cry,  and  Laurence  Fane  soon 
found  that  his  self-imposed  task  of  drying  her  tears 
had  become  a  sinecure,  and  put  his  handker- 
chief into  his  pocket  again.  I  do  not  blame 
Daisy.  She  was  leaving  England,  it  is  true,  and 
all  those  who  had  made  and  administer2d  to 
her  early  happiness  ;  but  she  was  going  with 
h  r  husband  and  her  child,  and  the  married  woman 
who  can  disentagle  her  affections  and  her  thoughts 
from  all  but  those  who  form  her  immediate  domestic 
circle  is  a  very  happ)'  and  sensible  creature.  To  own 
a  divided  heart  is  not  only  inconvenient,  it  is  some- 
times disastrous  to  alt  earthly  comfort ;  and  Daisy's 
husband  wa?  ■  he  last  person  to  find  fault  with  her 
when  she  wiiispered  in  his  ear  that  she  could  not 
grieve  very  long  for  anything  whilst  they  were  to- 
gether. 

Her  brother,  too,  was  delighted  to  see  the  return 
of  sunshine,  and  the  remainder  of  the  journey  was  ac- 
complished under  auspices  that  might  almost  be 
termed  gay.  (Teorge  was  full  of  descriptions  of  all 
the  delights  and  wonders  that  awaited  them  in  their' 
new  home,  till  his  sister  became  quite  impatient  of 
the  four  months'  voyage  that  lay  between  her  and  so 
much  plea'^ure,  and  eager  to  commence  and  get  it  over. 

They  slept  that  night,  at  an  hotel  near  the  docks, 
and  we-it  ou  board  em  !y  next  morning  as  the  Queen 
of  tlio  Wav«  was  announced  to  ..tart  at  noon.  Daisy 
had  never  seen  the  sea  before,  and  amused  her 
brotl  °v  and  husband  by  the  supposition  that  the 
di;  water  in  the  docks  br '-e  any  resemblance  tothe 
brj.^;h'  beautiful  waver,  .of  ike  ocean. '  The  deck  of  the 
ship  was  crowded  wi'Vi  he  emigrants  who  had  not 
yet  .'ihakcn  down  'iiio  tneir  places,  and  were,  many 
of  theni,  too  mucl.  ere  .  ne,  at  t'ne  expatriation  to 
care  whether  tbey  v  i  rt.  eoinfortable  or  not.  Daisy 
was  very  much  inttro-^ted,  auel  moved  by  the  di?.:res^ 
she  saw  around  her.  She  e-s-en  stopped  to  sv.sak  to 
one  poor  old  woman.  e\A  asl:  why  she  was  crjjjg. 

"Can  you  ask  w  !iy  ■  returred  the  wom-'-^'  "wli.-'i 
another  hour  will  see  u.s  or;  e,i;  sight  of  oi  l  England, 
and  God  only  knows  if  we'll  evt  r  see  it  ag-iix: 

"  But  do  you  go  alone  then,  my  poor  soul ; ' 

"  0  no,  misB.  pay  old  man  aad  thaJi»^J«-^w«L»hoar(i 
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too,  but  that  don't  make  it  any  better.  I've  left 
more  than  enough  behind  me  as  it  is.  The  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  them  and  us." 

And  she  recommenced  her  monotonous  waih'ng. 

"She  has  her  husband  and  her  sons  with  her,"  re- 
peated Daisy  to  Laurence*  with  unmitig;\ted  wonder, 
'"and  yet  she  can  be  miserable.  Oh,  Laury,  she  can't 
love  them  as  I  do  you  and  baby." 

"  Perhaps  not,  my  own  darling.  •  There  are  few 
who  love  as  we  do." 

"  I  shall  go  a  great  deal  amongst  these  poor  people 
on  the  voyage..  Laury,  and  try  to  read  to  them,  and 
teach  them  as  Rita  and  I  used  to  do  in  the  village  at 
home.  It  will  amuse  them  and  do  them  good,  <von't 
it,  dear  ?" 

I  dare  say  it  will,  my  love.  But  here  »  George 
waiting  to  inspect  our  cabin  and  make  any  altera- 
tions for  our  comfort  that  his  former  experiacce  aiay 
suggest.  Have  you  the  hammer  and  nail?..  Ci*:.'-'^-* 
This  way,  old  fellow.  You,  see  Dai.sy'  will 
ladder,  by  which  she  can  fall  down  and  smash  the 
baby  on  her  exits  and  entrances.  It's  ail  plain  iail- 
ing  here.  This  is  the  door,  my  darling,  number  two, 
you  will  observe.  There  now  !  there's  a  palace  for 
you." 

It  was  really  a  very  comfortable  cabin,  with  every 
convenience  in  it  that  they  could  require,  and  for  the 
nest  hour  the  two  men,  stripped  of  coats  and  waist- 
coats, went  to  work  with  a  will,  and  fixed  and  ar- 
ranged, everything  ir  readiness  for  the  start,  even  to 
naiUng  up  the  framed  photographs  of  George  and  her 
father  and  Rita  over  Daisy's  berth,  whilst  she  sat  by 
and  nursed  her  baby,  and  thought  she  should  be  as 
happy  as  a  queen  with  this  dear  funny  little  room 
which  began  to  look  just  like  'Robinson  Crusoe's 
hut,  all  for  her  own.  But  by  the  time  the  task  was 
ended  they  were  commencing  to  clear  the  decks  of 
all  but  the  passengers,  and  George  Wd6t  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  them. 

The  husband  and  wife,  with  their  child  between 
them,  stood  watching  him  from  the  gunwale  of  the 
vessel,  as  the  "  Queen  of  the  Wave"  was  slowly 
towed  out  of  the  clocks,  and  left  him  standing  amidst 
the  crowd  upon  the  v.'harf. 

"  Can  you  distinguish  him  still  ?''  said  Laurence. 
"  See,  darling,  he  is  waving  his  handkerchief  to  you. 
Where  is  yours  ?    You  must  wave  it  in  return." 

"  I  can't,"  exclaimed  poor  Daisy,  as  she  buried  her 
face  against  him  in  a'  burst  of  tears,  and  realised  for 
the  first  time  that  she  was  indeed  cut  off  from  all 
whom  she  had  loved,  and  who  had  loved  her  in  the 
happy  innocent  pjist,  fading  from  her  present,  as  her 
brother's  figure  was  fading  on  the  quay. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Colonel  Milward,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  La- 
boratory, Woolwich,  died  last  week  of  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  after  four  or  five  days'  illness. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Motley,  wife  of 
Mr.  Lowthrop  Motley,  formerly  Unite^  States  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain. 

It  is  stated  that  Sir  William  Armstrong  and  Co. 
■will  erect  works  on  the  Clyde  for  building  small  iron- 
clads for  shallow  waters. 

The  London  Law  Tinifs  gives  currency  to  a  report 
that  a  new  bill  is  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament 
next  session,  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1869. 

The  Gazette  of  Jan.  1st.  announces  that  Jlajor 
fcha  Hon.  H.  Rowley  has  been  appointed  Deputy 
Lieutenant  for  Meath,  in  room  of  the  late  J.  N. 
"Waller,  Eeq. 

The  ironmasters'  notices  of  reduction  of  wages 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  at  Hull  having  expired  the 
men  struck  work  Jan.  1.  Several  thousand  fitters, 
riveters.and  shipwyights  will  be  affected  by  thiss  trike. 

Ha>'DS0me  Salvage. — The  salvage  awarded  to  the 
Wicklow  pilots  who  succeeded  in  safely  removing 
the  Spanish  vessel  from  Arklow  to  Kinsgtown  Har- 
bour a  few  days  since,  amounts,  it  is  stated,  to  £400 
each  to  the  owners  of  the  boats,  and  £200  each  to  the 
crews. 

BEEAKF.45T. — EPPS'S  COCOA. — GR.WEFIL  AND  COMIORT- 

ING — "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  hvws 
v/hicb  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition, 
and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  tine  properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  ilr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables 
with  a  delicittely  tlavoared  beverage  wiiich  miiy  save  us 
many  heavy  doctors'  bills."— Cai'i  Seecrct  Gazette.  Made 
simply  with  Boiling  Water  or  ililk.  Sold  by  Grocer.^;  in 
packets  only,  labelled—"  James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homoeo- 
pathic Cherai."!ts,  4S,  Threartnpedle-street,  and  170,  Pic(?a- 
diily;  Works,  Euston-road,  London." 

Manlfacture  of  Cocoa.—"  We  will  now  give  an  acco  jnt 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  aoid  Co., 
ma.Dafacturers  of  dietetic  a.rt.icles,  at  their  «orks  in  the 
JSuston-roa/d,  London." — See  Aiticle  in  Casielii  Soueehoid 


AMERICAN  LIFE. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

Detroit,  •  ^ 

The  frontier  line  dividing  Canada  from  the  Unite-_ 
States  is  a  living  nerve,  vibrating  to  the  lightest 
touch; 

"  Fine  frontier  !"  cries  a  Xew  York  man  of  busi- 
ness, as  we  sweep  along  Lake  Erie,  and  approach  De- 
troit ;  "  a  frontier  ia  a  curse,  a  mighty  curse,  even 
when  it  brings  a  crowd  of  sight-seers  and  a  heap  of 
dollars,  like  Niagara  Falls." 

"  A  curse  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  say  a  curse.  IrA  «  r."*.3}  «<^*i«ver  as 
,  you  like,  there  are  things  he  caatt'^.^;;  ISns  can't  hunt 
etJiTalo  in  Broadway,  grow  grapes  on  the  North 
Pole,  and  get  his  own  in  a  frontier  town.  I  guess,  a 
frontier  town  is  just  a  peculiar  indulgence  given  to 
rogues.  Why  so  ?  Because  we  have  two  codes, 
two  eysteuis,  two  magistracies,  and  two  govern- 
ments all  along  the  line.  A  stream  divides  the 
States  and  provinces— a  stream  which  a  man  can 
leap,  a  canoe  can  cross,  a  man  can  swim.  You  cannot 
keep  out  contraband  goods.  You  cannot  hold  a 
fraudulent  bankrupt  on  your  side  ;  we  cannot  catch  a 
fugitive  from  the  law  on  ours.  A  rascal  who  invades 
my  patent  or  repxints  your  book  is  practically  free 
to  injure  us.  A  rascal  who  imitates  your  business  label, 
or  tampers  with  your  confidential  clerk  ;  you  follow 
him  for  justice  ;  and  you  see  him  grinning  at  your 
impotence  from  the  opposite  blufi'.  '  "  Xre  such 
things  common  on  the  frontier  ?"  '•  Common  I  They 
are  happening  every  day.  A  frontier  gives  a  scoundrel 
every  chance  of  wronging  you,  and  yet  denies  you 
every  prospect  of  redress.  It  is  the  same  with  bandits 
of  society,  as  with  those  of  industry  and  trade 
When  either  Bufialo  or  Detroit  becomes  too  hot  to 
hold  a  rascal,  he  puts  over  to  Ontario  ;  and  when  a 
scoundrel  can  no  longer  live  in  either  AVindsor  or 
Port  Sarnie  he  has  nothing  worse  to  do  than  pay  his 
toll  of  twenty-five  cents,  and  cross  the  ferry  into 
Michigan." 

"  We  have  a  treaty,  surely,  for  the  chase  and  cap- 
ture of  offenders  ?" 

"  Hum,  we  have  a  treaty;  and  I  guess  that  treaty's 
square  enough  ;  but  treaty  law  is  just  like  Gospel 
law — a  man  mu«t  know  and  like  it,  if  it  is  to  do  him 
good.  If  he  don't  like  it,  it  is  not  a  thing  for  him. 
One  friend  of  mine  across  these  blufi's,  a  magistrate, 
drives  a  law  mill,  and  a  second  friend  of  mine,  a 
minister,  diives  a  Gospel  mill  ;  they  are  'glib  and 
ready  men  in  speech  ;  but  they  will  talk  their  teeth 
out  ere  they  bring  either  one  fraudulent  tradesman 
or  one  fugitive  from  justice  to  undo  his  villany  or 
confess  his  crime.'' 

"  I  can  well  suppose  that  you  have  slippery  traders 
in  these  frontier  towns.  From  Boulogne  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, we  have  a  nest  of  places  haunted  by  unhappy 
people  who  are  very  much  wanted  by  sherifi"'s  officers 
in  Chancery-lane.  But  have  you  many  actual  fugi- 
tives from  justice  on -the  frontier;"  '"Many.  You 
can  take  my  word,  that  neai-ly  half  the  men  you  find 
acting  as  drivers,  waiters,  jobbers,  and  the  like,  on 
either  side,  are  fugitives  from  justice.  Many  of  the 
runners  dare  not  cross  the  stream.  One  fellow  has 
bitten  a  piece  out  of  his  comrade's  lip  ;  another  is 
suspected  of  having  broken  into  his  neighbour's  store. 
This  man  is  wanted  as  a  witness  in  a  case  of  smug- 
gling, that  man  is  said  to  know  something  of  a  recent 
robbery  of  the  night-express.  Police.  You  wish  to 
know  where  the  polios  are  /  In  their  be5s.  This 
country  is  a  free  country,  and  freedom  has  some 
I  drawbacks  everywhere.  In  Lund,ou,  we  .have  heard, 
a  man  is  free  to  bwt  his  wifp,  in  Paris  to  burn  his 
I  neighbour's  hou^e,  in  New  York  to  huil  defiance  at 


the  law.  The  saying  is  not  altogether  true  ;  and  yci 
nvay  be  the  shadow  of  a  truth.  Justice  is  blind. 
You  know  our  seal,  as  you  would  say  the  arms,  d 
New  York  State.  The  sun  is  rising  between  a  fignr* 
of  hberty  and  a  figure  of  justice  ;  liberty  with  a 
Phrygian  cap  on  a  pole,  justice  with  a  bandage  round 
her  eyes.  Thus  every  man  and  woman  in  New  York. 
becomes  aware  from  childhood  that  justice  cannot 
see  where  and  whom  to  strike.  VThj  should  an  officer 
of  justice  see  more  than  justice  herself  ?  Who  Uk* 
to  risk  a  broken  head  ?  The  keenest  sight-ieer  is  cot 
to  run  on  icebergs,  and  a  thorough  hunter  may  not  care 
to  start  a  pack  of  wolves.  Besides,  the  police  must  bg 
set  on  by  the  magistrate,  and  with  us  the  magistrate 
is  chosen  by  a  general  vote.  The  rogue,  the  footpad, 
and  the  smuggler  are  not  only  men  and  brethren  but 
electors.  At  the  ballot-box  their  votes  may  chance  to 
turn  the  scale."  But  that  is  surely  not  the  frontier's 
fault  "  I  guess  iti  ..  If  we  had  no  frontier  we 
sliould  have  one  law, and  nothing  but  one  law,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Polar  Sea.  Look  at  this 
note  ;  a  ten-dollar  note  of  the  United  State;.  It 
runs  from  Niagara  to  New  Orleans  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  New  York  ;  nay,  when  it  crosses  the 
Canadian  frontier,  it  is  just  as  welcome  in  Toronto  as 
Quebec,  in  Ottawa  as  in  Montreal.  It  would  be  well, 
in  matter^  of  trade  and  justice,  if  we  had  no  frontier 
line." 

The  king  is  dead— long  live  the  king  !  The  froe-. 
tier  question  is  no  more,  men  cry,  and  yet  the  fron- 
tier is  as  brisk  in  local  passion  and  excitement  as  it 
was  before  David  Webster  and  Alexander  Barin.g 
signed  the  famous  treaty,  which  Lord  P.i.lr^rfton 
described  satirically  as  the  Aahburton  Capitub-ion. 

Almost  every  country  has  some  boundary  ques- 
tion on  her  hands.  France  has  an  unsettled  boun- 
dary in  Chablais  and  Faucigny.  Spain  has  a 
doubtful  boundary  in  the  Pyrenees.  Italy  has  a, 
disputed  boundary  on  the  side  of  Nice.  Denmark 
has  a  boundary  trouble  in  Schleswig.  Sweden  has 
a  disputed  boundary  in  Lapland.  Prussia  has  a 
vexatious  question  of  boundary  on  the  Vistula.  Russia 
has  disputed  boundaries  on  every  side.  Turkey  has 
an  unsettled  boundary  in  Asia  ;  Egypt  au  unsettled 
boundary  in  Africa.  Brazil  has  hardly  any  boundaries 
at  all.  No  questions  are  so  difficult  to  arrange.  The 
wrangling  of  France  and  Spain  over  certain  villages 
in  the  Pyrenees  goes  back  to  the  days  of  Fernando 
the  Catholic.  The  Schleswig  quaiTel  dates  from  the 
seventeenth  century.  Russia  and  Prussia  have  been 
haggling  ever  since  the  first  partition  of  Poland 
-Switzerland  appeals  against  France  to  a  decision  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  In  the  midst  of  so  many 
quarrels,  of  such  ancient  standing  and  inveterate 
rancour,  it  is  surely  something  to  say  that  the  two 
countries  which  have  the  largest  frontier  in  the  world 
have  had  enough  good  sense  and  li'oeral  feeling  to 
arrange  all  matters  in  dispute  between  them,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  nearly  all  living  men. 

A  Minister  in  Downing-street,  a  Secretary  at  the 
White-House,  a  Governor-General  at  Ottawa,  is  not 
bound  to  think  by  day  and  dream  by  night  of  what 
is  passing  on  the  line,  since  we  have  settled,  as  we 
fancy,  nearly  all  the  points  over  which  the  two  great 
commonwealths  might  otherwise  have  come  to  blows, 
for  them  the  frontier  question  is  no  more  ;  yet  for 
the  actual  dwellers  on  this  water-way — the  farmer 
who  desires  to  sell  his  stock,  the  briber  who  would 
like  to  buy  a  place,  the  printer  who  intends  to  steal 
the  copyright  in  a  book,  the  wine-bibber  who  would 
escape  the  action  of  Good  Templar  principles,  the 
magistrate  in  search  of  a  suspested  person,  and  the 
passing  traveller,  with  clothes  and  papers  in  his 
trunks — the  frontiers  is  a  fact  of  facts. 

The  frontier  is  a  border,  4ad  the  border  people 
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ore  in  every  countrv  a.  peculi-ir  folL  Iq  England, 
they  were  giyen  to  cattle-lifticg  and  revenge.  In 
Spain  the  borderers  are  contrabandists.  In  Ger- 
many tiiey  are  mostly  money-changers,  innkeepers, 
and  drosch^ky  drivers.  In  Italy  they  are  bandits  ; 
in  Russia  they  are  mostly  rebels  ;  and  in  India  they 
are  often  outlaws.  In  America  the  frontier  men  have 
been  all  things  in  turn..  But  change  ihaa  fallen  on 
the  frontier  as  on  other  spots.  The  Falls  have 
caassd  to  nurse  Canadian  rebels  and  provoke 
American  raiders.  It  is  now  a  generation  since  a 
band  of  rebels  took  possession  of  Isavy  Island,  just 
above  these  rapids.  It  is  several  years  since  a  gang 
of  Fenians  stole  across  the  lakes  from  Buffalo,  and 
landed  in  Ontario.  Happily  such  tales  are  history 
like  the  border  feuds  between  the  English  and  the 
Scotch. 

In  his  more  fretful  youth,  while  he  had  still  his 
■wisdom-teeth  to  cut,  our  cousin  used  to  boast  that 
his  only  frontier  oa  the  north  was  the  Aurora 
Borealis.  He  was  then  much  given  to  "  manifest 
d  jstiny,"  to  making  despots  tremble  on  their  thrones, 
to  nailing  his  flags  of  stars  and  stripes  on  the  frozen 
pole.  In  those  wild  days  he  used  to  keep  a  bear, 
which  he  taught  to  hold  a  flag,  and  swarm  up  shafts 
and  pinnacles  of  ice,  which  bear  and  flag  he  some- 
times painted  on  note  paper,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently built  up  into  bride  cake.  Our  sages  say 
the  wisdom  teeth  are  cut  before  the  wisdom  comes. 
It  is  so  with  the  best  and  worst  of  us.  Uncle  Sam 
Was  suffering  from  a  nervous  malady,  now  known  to 
humorous  people — and  Americans  are  a  v(ry  hu- 
morous people — as  "  spread  eagle  on  the  brain." 
The  war  has  cured  him  of  that  nervous  malady. 
War  steadies  all  young  nations,  and  the  great  war  he 
conducted  to  such  noble  ends  has  purged  his  soul, 
while  it  has  also  freed  his  hands.  He  feels  his 
strength,  and  has  no  need  to  rave  about  the  northern 
lights  and  setting  sun.  But  in  his  fretful  time  he 
seemed  to  have  put  aside  his  kindly  and  pacific  na- 
ture, with  the  good  old  types  of  peace  and  commerce, 
industry  and  freedom,  which  he  had  taken  so  much 
pride  in  showing,  as  "  the  birth  of  a  new  world,"  and 
in  their  stead  he  seemed  taking  to  his  heart  a  bird  of 
prey — the  eagle  of  an  old,  corrupt,  and  dying  Cresar- 
ism — a  pitiless  destroyer  which  fed  on  carrion,  and 
possessed  no  other  virtue  than  a  brutal  courage,  often 
nothing  better  than  a  mere  abuse  of  physical 
strength  !  In  other  moods  of  mind,  he  had  been 
proud,  by  way  of  an  eiample,  to  a  world  beyond 
the  seas,  to  figure  his  condition  under  kindly  and 
pacifio  signs — anchors  and  ships,  cornfields  and 
«ane- brakes,  cattle  and  horses,  palTn-trees  and 
elm-trees ;  also  industry  and  commerce,  friend- 
Baip  and  farming,  liberty  and  justice,  unity  and 
independence.  Such  were  the  arms  and  seals  of  Pkhode 
Island  and  New  Hampshire,  of  Maine  and  Vermont, 
of  I'eniisylvania  and  Connecticut,  of  New  Jersey  and 
New  York.  But  a  change  occurred,  for  which  Wg 
English  have  to  share  the  blame.  We  broke  into  the 
Potomas  ;  we  burnt  the  city  of  Washington  ;  we  left 
behind  us  in  America  such  memories  as  the  French 
left  in  Prussia,  and  the  Prussians  have  now  left  in 
Prance.  The  States  of  Mississippi  and  Illinois  taken 
into  union  at  that  time  of  national  chagrin,  set  an 
eagle  in  their  several  coats  of  arms.  Then  came  a 
■wiser  mood,  when  the  new  States  admitted  to  con- 
federation took  to  bee-hives,  corn  fields,  gold  mines, 
elks  and  buffaloes.  Such  are  the  seals  of  Texas, 
Michigan,  CaUfornia,  Arkansas,  and  Indiana.  Florida 
has  been  the  one  exception  to  this  happy  rule  ;  and 
Florida,  which  turns  her  outspread  eagle  on  mankind 
was  taken  into  union  at  a  time  of  trouble  over  fron- 
tier lilies.  The?e  things  are  history  now,  and  will  be 
legend  soon  ;  a  property  of  art  and  aong,  which 


future  Bierstadts  may  lima  on  glorious  canvas,  and 
future  Longfellows  weave  into  immortal  verse. 

The  frontier  line  is  fi.-sed  ;  but  what  a  line  it  was 
to  fix,  and  what  a  line  it  is  to  keep!  For  twenty  years 
the  general  limit  was   not  marked.    Each  dozen 
years  or  so  some  incident  arose  which  threatened  to 
renew  a  fratricidal  ■vvar.    A  farmer  drove  bis  team 
too  far  afield  ;  a  fisherman  threw  in  his  nets  iu  a 
disputed  lake  ;  an  officer  of  justice  tried  to  execute 
a  writ  ;  a  fraudulent  trader,  an  eloping  wife,  a  dis- 
obedient son,  claimed  an  asylum  iu  the  border  land- 
The  merest  trifles  served  to  stir  up  blood,  and  bring 
two  frontier  boys  to  knives  and  pistol  shots.  Each 
party  called  for  his  supports,  the  fray  grew  menacing, 
and  prudent  hiads  were  needed  at  Augusta  and 
Quebec  in  order  to  prevent  two  boatmen  or  two 
farmers  from  embroiling  England  and  America  in 
war.    One  week  the  trouble  lay  in  Maine,  another 
week  in  Michigan.    The  settlers  in  Ontario  gazed 
across  Lake  Erie  into  Ohio  ;  the  settlers  in  Michigan 
crept  along  Lake  Huron,  passed  the  Straits  of  Mac- 
kinaw, and  occupied  the  southern  shores  of  Lake 
Superior.    Canadian  claimed  Superior  as  an  English 
lake.    So  ran  the  great  contention  all  along  the 
line  ;  but  Lake  Superior  was  in  the  distant  and  mys- 
terious west.  Detroit  was  then  a  small  French 
village.    Hardly  a  house  was  then  standing  on  the 
spot  now  known  as  Chicago.    Europe  chiefly  heard 
of  the  disputes  in  Maine.    On  both  sides  men  were 
vexed  and  grasping.    3Iany  persons  in  Quebec  and 
Liverpool  wanted  to  annex  the  whole  of  Maine,  and 
still  more  persons  in  New  York  and  Boston  hun- 
gered to  annex  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.    "  Portland,"  urged  the  English  dispu- 
tants, "is  necessary  to  our  inland  trade  and  our  secu- 
rity in  time  of  war."    "The  line  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence," answered  the  Americans,  "is  essential  to  the 
growth  of  our  north-western  States;  it  is  a  boundary 
proposed  by  nature,  and  our  only  outlet  from  the 
lakes  into  the  sea."    By  war  and  purchase  the  Ame- 
ricans had  got  the  Mississippi  from  her  unknown 
sources  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into  their  power.  How 
could  they  leave  their  second  river  in  a  rival's  hands? 
A  group  of  south-western  States,  Ohio,  Kentucky) 
and  Tennessee,  had  forced  the  general  government  in 
W^ashington  to  free  the  central  river  at  any  cost;  and 
now  a  rising  group  of  north-western  States,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Winconsin,  and  Minnesota,  whose  chief  cities 
lay  on  the  island  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  head  waters 
of  Lake  Superior  to  her  outlet  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
How  were  men  to  reconcile  these  claims?    Not  once, 
but  many  times,  the  mother  country  and  her  daugh- 
ter seemed  about  to  draw  the  sword  and  pierce  each 
other  to  the  quick  in  their  dispute.    When  men  who 
are  now  of  middle  age  were  young,  the  Maine  boun- 
dary was  as  much  a  vexed  question  as  either  that  of 
Alsace  or  that  of  Courland  is  to-day.    The  claims  of 
Denmark  and  Germany  to  Schleswig-Holstein  were 
not  harder  to  understand,  those  of  Austria  to  and  Sar- 
dinia to  Lombardy  were  not  more  difficult  to  arrange. 
Like  the  Rhine  boundary,  that  of  Maine  was  always 
threatening  todisturb  the  world.  At  length,  bothcoun- 
triesbeingina  pacific  mood,  each  side  agreed  to  name  a 
deputy,  who  should  meet,  and  in  a  friendly  spirit 
study  the  facts,  and  recommenced  a  proper  frontier 
line.  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  was  chosen 
by  the  American  Government ;  Alexander  Baring, 
Lord  Ashburton,  was  chosen  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment.  These  deputies,  after  studying  all  the  papers, 
fixed  on  certain  lines,  which  gave  seven-twelfths  of 
the  disputed  country  to  Maine,  five-twelfths  to  New 
Brunswick  or  Quebec.    It  was  a  fair  and  generous 
settlement  of  the  dispute  ;  but  many  voices,  both  in 
London  and  in  Washington,  denounced  the  Ashburton 
Treaty,  just  as  they  have  still  more  recently  |de- 


nounced  the  Alabama  settlement.  While  Palmerston, 
astride  theBritish  lion,  jeered  at  the  treaty  as  the  Ash- 
burton Capitulation,  the  enemies  of  Webster  hinted 
in  New  York  that  he  had  either  been  bought  or  over- 
reached. Ashburton  felt  the  stiug  of  Palmerston'3 
taunts,  and  neither  the  blandishments  of  Hume 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  the  eloquence  of 
Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords,  conld  soothe  the 
soreness  in  his  heart.  Yiotoria  offered  him  an  earldom 
as  a  solace,  but  he  courteously  declined  the  prize.  He 
was  content  to  feel  that  he  had  done  his  duty,  and 
had  served  his  country  well.  Not  many  persons 
now  deny  that  the  Ashburton  Treaty  was  a  wise  and 
proper  settlement  of  the  dispute.  A  Yankee  here 
and  there,  his  heart  aflame  with  Bunker's  Hill,  may 
even  yet  believe  that  Webster  was  corrupted  by 
British  gold,  "  Daniel  was  a  strong  man,  sir,"  and 
old  Massachussetts  salt  onco  said  to  me  at  Plymouth 
Rock,  "  a  very  strongman,  sir.  If  you  left  him  with 
nothing  else  to  do,  he  might  upset  Lake  Ontario  for 
you ;  but  he  had  a  weakness  in  his  palm — a  very  bad 
weakness  in  his  palm.  Money  had  a  trick  of  cleaving 
in  his  hands.  I  guess  he  sold  us  up  in  Maine."  You 
find  the  same  things  said  beyond  the  border  line.  An 
old  Cana(3Ian  here  and  there  looks  back  upon  the  af- 
fair with  something  like  a  sense  of  personal  defeat. 
"  Those  Yankees  always  gefthe  better  of  us,"  said  a 
public  officer  to  me  in  Ottawa;  "our  people  on  the  other 
side  know  nothing  of  this  country.  If  your  Colonial 
Secretary  had  been  wide  awake,  we  should  have 
struck  the  boundary  due  west  from  the  head  of  Lake 
Erie,  saving  for  Queen  Victoria  the  districts  forming 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the  States  and 
territories  back  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Instead  of 
wrangling  with  the  Yankees  for  Vancouver  Island, 
we  should  have  hailed  the  Union  Jack  in  Pelican 
Bay." 

It  might  have  been  so,  ii,  while  the  English  Secre- 
tary had  been  wideawake,  the  American  Secretary 
had  been  fast  asleep. 

No  nation  on  the  planet  has  a  boundary  like  that 
of  the  LTnited  States.  In  length  the  line  is  four  thou- 
sand miles.  Starting  from  St.  Andrew's,  in  Passa- 
maquoddy  Bay,  the  line  runs  north  and  west  to  the 
St.  John's  River,  drops  again  to  Lake  Champlain, 
from  the  upper  end  of  which  it  passes  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  sweeps  the  south- 
ern shores  of  Erie,  and,  passing  by  Detroit, 
skirts  Huron  and  Superior,  after  which  it  follows 
Rainy  Lake  River  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and 
thence  goes  onwards  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  through  a 
country  not  as  yet  surveyed  on  either  side  the  line. 
My  friend  Captain  Anderson,  whom  I  met  the  other 
day  in  Ottawa,  has  just  returned  from  an  exploring 
expedition  in  the  farthest  west.  He  has  been  making 
astronomical  notes,  fixing  the  localities  of  hill  and 
stream,  and  laying  down  the  boundaries  oi  future 
States.  His  notes  will  take  some  months  to  put  ia 
order,  after  which  we  shall  have  definite  knowledge 
of  his  route.  But  he  reports  that  the  country  is 
not  so  difficult  as  had  been  supposed,  and  that  the 
Rocky  Mountains  may  be  crossed  with  easier  gra- 
dients in  the  north  than  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado. 
Meantime,  public  opinion  iu  the  two  countries 
has  been  reconciled  to  the  dividing  line.  America 
considers  Webster  to  have  done  his  duty,  and 
England,  I  believe,  considers  the  Ashburton  "  Capi- 
tulation" as  a  wise  and  patriotic  act  of  statesmanship. 

In  spite  of  local  sores,  the  question  of  a  free  navi- 
gation of  the  St.  Lawrence,  has  been  settled  by  the 
Government  of  Canada.  Excepting  near  the  mouth, 
the  United  States  owns  one  bank  of  the  river,  and 
she  owns  one  of  the  five  lakes  which  flow  into  it,  and 
half  the  shore  lines  of  the  other  four.  She  therefore 
has  a  natural  right  to  free  communication  with  the 
sea.  To  shut  her  out  from  this  great  privilege  would 
be  impolitic  and  absurd.  The  day  is  past  when 
countries  lying  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  could  pretend 
to  lock  them  up.  Holland  is  not  allowed  to  close 
the  Rhine ;  Denmark  is  not  suffered  to  bar  the 
Sound.  The  Dardanelles  are  open  to  the  trade  of 
all  mankind.  Russia  attempted  to  close  the  Danube, 
and  the  commercial  powers  of  Europe  pushed  her 
from  its  banks,  free  intercourse  with  all  the  worltf 
is  now  our  motto ;  and  we  are  only  carrying  out  o\ 
the  St.  Lawrence  the  commercial  principle  which  w< 
support  in  Copenhagen,  at  the  Hague,  and  on  tht 
Golden  Horn.  To  cities  like  Chicago  and  Detroit 
their  right  of  going  on  their  own  ■waters  to  the  sea 
was  a  question  of  life  or  death. 
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NIGHT  HOME  FOR  POOR  GIRLS  IN 
LONDON. 

In  London  more  than  in  any  other  town  In  the 
tJnited  Kingdom,  and  probably  more  than  in  any 
other  capital,  there  is  a  numerous  class  of  single 
women  and  girls  who  require  special  care  and  pro- 
tection, but  who,  because  less  conspicuous  claimants 
for  assistance  than  many,  are  much' overlooked.  The 
consequences  are  too  often  painfully  prominent  to 
those  who  take  the  trouble  to  observe  what  occurs 
under  their  eyes.    In  this  vast  metropolis  there  are 
thousands  of  girls  and  unmamed  women  who  are  en- 
gaged in  various  industries,  skilled  or  unskilled,  by 
which  they  endeavour  to  gain  an  honest  and  virtuous 
livelihood,  and  to  be  able  to  lead  creditable  lives. 
In  too  many  instances  their  efforts  are  a  hard  and 
unceasing  struggle,  for  the  competition  i's  so  keen 
that  employers  find  they  can  always  get  workers  at 
almost  any  scale  of  remuneration,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  very  smallest  wages  are  frequently  only  ob- 
tainable.   This  is  in  itself  a  powerful  source  of  dis- 
couragement, for  work  as  they  may  these  women  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  exist  at  all  on  their  wages  ; 
but  this  is  noL  the  greatest  difficulty  with  which 
they  are  beset.    They,  of  course,  for  the  most  part 
belong  to  families  in  very  poor  circumstances,  living 
tinder  conditions  directly  antagonistic  to  morality. 
Poverty  Burrounds  them,  and  they  grow  up  under 
Influences  which,  created  very  nuich  by  this  poverty, 
are  highly  calculated  to  destr.  ,-  ■  Lat^'ver  good  ideas 
and  intentions  they  may  ha p<  s;es;seu.  Frequently 
their  most  powerful  danger   exists  in   their  own 
homes.    In  some  cases  the  poverty  of  their  parents  is 
luch  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  home  any  but 
uncomfortable  and  wretched,  which  is  the  very  con- 
'  verse  of  what,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  these  young 
women  require  to  help  and  encourage  them.  In 
other  cases  their  parents  are  not  only  poor,  but  in- 
temperate, dissolute,  and  careless  as  to  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  thus  there  is  no  inducement  whatever  for 
the  girls  to  remain  at  home.    On  the  contrary,  they 
are  frequently  actually  driven  out  by  the  state  of 
things  at  home,  and  naturally  enough  they  seek  in 
the  society  of  such  companions  as  they  can  find,  and 
in  such  places  of  entertainment  as  are  within  their 
reach,  som  s  means  of  making  life  agreeable  as  far  as 
possible.     Their  opportunities  of  going  to  places  of 
amusement  are  rare,  and  even  then  the  entertainment 
13  most  likely  of  low  character,  and  generally  all 
they  can  do  is  to  spend  their  leisure  time  in  the 
Btrreets.     Their  companions  may  as  easily  as  not  be 
lof  a  loose  order,  and  they  are  thus  exposed  to  every 
temptation  calculated  to  destroy  their  characters  and 
spoil  their  lives.    That  this  is  a  common  result  every 
one  of  any  experience  of  large  towns  should  know 
perfectly  well  ;  but  it  cannot  be  wondered  at.  Hun- 
dreds— nay,  thousands — of  girls  go  astray  simply  in 
this  way,  and  from  them  the  ranks  of  social  outcasts 
are  continually  recruited.     Most  of  them  are  drawn 
from    the  paths  of    virtue    while  quite  young, 
and    one  of  the    most  painful  features  of  the 
"  social   evil"  is    the    youthfulness    of  many  of 
its  victims.    Such  being  the  dangers  to  which  these 
girls  are  exposed,  the  philanthropic  could  find  few,  if 
any,  more  urgent  and  worthy  object  for  their  best 
efforts.    Schemes  innumei-able  have  been  tried  for  the 
reclaiming  of  unfortunate  women,  but  the  results 
have  been  so  comparatively  small  that  it  is  gradually 
being  admitted  that  the  oniy  really  effectual  course  is 
to  stiike  at  the  root  of  the  evil  when  the  source  if 
known.    Here,  at  any  rate,  is  a  very  prolific  source, 
and  Lady  Petre  (whose  works  of  benevolence  are  too 
well  known  to  require  detailing),  recognising  the  force 
o£  the  maxim,  "prevention  is  better  than  cure,"  has 


initiated  a  movement  for  the  express  benefit  of  these 
unmarried  women  and  girls.  Lady  Petre  proposes  to 
establish  in  Londona  "NightHome'forthereceptionof 
poor  girls  of  good  character  and  over  thirteen  years  of 
age  who  need  such  protection  and  comfort  after  their 
day's  work  is  done.  "  The  object  of  such  an  insti- 
tion,"  says  Lady  Petre  in  her  appeal  for  support, 
■'  would  be  to  harbour,  feed,  and  instruct  these  poor 
children  by  night,  and  to  pray  with  them,  and  give 
Ihetn  food  before  going-  to  work  in  the  morning  in 
the  various  ways  by  which  they  now  gain  their  live- 
lihood ;  and  to  help  and  encourage  them,  as  tho.se 
consecrated  to  God  only  can  do,  in  every  way  most 
conducive  to  their  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare. 
Many  a  poor  girl  would  thus  be  saved  from  an  un- 
happy, perhaps  even  a  wicked,  home.  JIany  souls 
would  be  snatched  away  from  the  influence  of  bad 
parents  or  had  companions.  Some,  and  many  who . 
are  the  children  of  good  parents,  would  be  pro- 
tected, whose  greatest  sorrow  is  witnessing  the  dan- 
ger and  temptations  to  which  their  children  are  ex- 
posed, and  who  would  willingly  lodge  them  ;-ei>ut- 
ably  did  their  great  poverty  not  act  as  a  barrier, 
and  entail  upon  them  great  privations,  and  oblige 
them,  against  their  better  feelings,  to  reside  in  the 
fetid  and  crowded  courts  and  alleys  in  London,  wlier^ 
young  and  old,  men  and  women,  are  ail  crowded 
together  in  one,  or  perhaps  only  two  small  rooms." 
This  passage  forcibly  expresses  her  ladj'ship's  views 
and  purpose,  and  very  few  words  should  be  requisite 
to  carry  home  to  the  minds  of  people  the  praise- 
worthy nature  of  the  undertaking.  Its  benefits  can- 
not be  exaggerated  ;  its  urgency  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. It  is  one  of  the  best  methods  conceivable  to 
arrest  the  spread  of  immorality  and  misery,  and 
whether  regarded  from  a  rehgious  or  social  point  of 
view,  it  equally  consmands  the  support  and  co-opera- 
tion of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  their 
fellow-creatures  and  their  countrj'.  The  condition 
of  admission  to  the  house  will  be  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  priest  of  the  parish,  a  Sister  of  Charity, 
or  some  lady  who  is  interested  in  the  applicant's 
case,  though  in  m-gent  cases  an  applicant  may 
be  received  temporarily,  subject  to  inquirj' 
subsequently,  and  only  girls  of  thirteen  and 
unmarried  women  will  be  admitted  at  all.  The 
girls  will  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  who 
aieable  to  pay  something  towards  the  institution, 
and  those  who  are  too  poor  to  contri'oute  anyt'ning 
at  all  ;  and  in  both  cases  they  will  receive,  without 
charge,  breakfast  before  going  to  work  and  supper  on 
returning.  Sittingrooms  and  dormitories  will  be 
provided,  the  latter  being  so  arranged  to  give  sepa- 
rate sleeping  accommodation  to  each  inmate  ;  and 
rigorous  rules  will  be  observed  to  eStlude  any  appli- 
cants, either  themselves  suffering  from  fever  or  other 
infectious  diseases,  or  coming  from  homes  where  such 
disease  exists.  Regulations  will  be  introduced  as  to 
the  periods  during  which  girls  may  be  lodged  in  the 
Home  ;  and  the  institutiim,  wliicli  Lady  Petre  pro- 
poses to  dedicate  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  pilgrimage  to  Paray-le-Monial  in  1S73, 
will  be  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  t'oe  philanthropic  scheme 
projected  by  Lady  Petre  ;  but  to  carry  it  into  effect 
this  lady  must  be  supported  well  and  quickly.  In  its 
definite  shape  the  idea  may  date  from  June  last. 
The  Pope  has  sent  his  blessing  on  the  work,  and 
Archbishop  Manning  has  conveyed  to  Lady  Petre  his 
full  approval  and  sanction  of  her  scheme.  Cardinal 
Cullenhaslikewise  given  it  his  warmest  commendation, 
accompanied  by  a  liberal  subscription,  and  since  June 
about  £2,000  have  been^coutributed.  So  far,  so  good  ; 
but  it  will  be  obvious  that  this  sum  is  not  sutficieut 


even  fur  preliminaries.  For  su:h  an  e^t.i'oli.shmect 
land  and  buildings  are  essential.  Lady  Petre  has 
already  selected  a  site,  and  has  the  offer  of  a 
large,  newly  erected  house,  situated  iu  a  n.OEt 
favourable  district,  and  surrounded  by  scvei-al  plots 
of  land  which-  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
institution  exactly.  The  house  and  the  land  can  be 
obtained /i  et/io/rf  ;  but  if  not  quickly  actjuired,  the 
land  will  be  sold  for  building  purposes,  and  the  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  will  be  lest.  If  secured,  the 
house  would  accommodate  the  sisters,  and  on  the  ad- 
joining land  would  be  built  suitable  premises  for  the 
charitable  purposes  of  the  institution,  with  which,  it 
may  be  here  mentioned,  would  be  attached  the 
crcfAcwhich  Lady  Petre  estiiblished  six  yesrs  ago, 
and  has  since  carried  on  by  voluntary  subscriptioi;  3 
with  eminent  success.  To  purcha-se  the  house  and  the 
freehold  of  the  ground  on  which  it  i.s  built  £5,000  is 
needed,  and  at  least  another  £5,000  is  nscsEsary  f 
the  acquisition  of  the  surrounding  land  and  the  erec- 
tion of  t'ue  Home  upon  it.  In  fact  £12,000,  or  ve;y 
little  short  of  it,  must  be  collected  'oefore  Lady  Pttra 
can  fairly  or  safely  commence  operations  ;  and  it 
rests  with  the  charitable  of  Eng'tand  and  Ireland 
whether  the  scheme  shall  full  to  the  ground  or  be- 
come an  accomplished  fact  through  the  subscription 
of  the  additional  £10,000  required.  The  facts  are  now 
before  them,  and  nothing  more  should  be  necessary 
to  insure  prompt  a'nd  hearty  suppoit  ;  but  to  remove 
any  possible  doubts  as  to  the  practicacility  of  the 
undertaking,  and  its  chances  of  success  wh-.-n 
once  began,  I  may  add  that  side  by  siJs 
with  the  erecJie  in  Bulstrode-street,  Man- 
chester-square, Lady  Petre  ha.^  carried  on  since 
1870  a  home  for  poor  girls  and  orphans. 
In  this  Home  30  girls  reside  at  once,  and  during  the 
three  or  four  years  these  girls,  after  undergoing  in- 
struction and  training  of  a  suitable  description,  have 
either  entered  good  service,  married  advantageously, 
or  otherwi.se  entered  upon  a  promising  and  satisfac- 
tory course  of  life.  This  institution  will  also  be  asso- 
ciated with  that  now  projected,  and  thus  would  b« 
established  a  large  centre  of  charitable  work,  extend- 
ing its  operations  iu  every  direction  throughout  th< 
metropolis.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  no  nis 
tinction  is  or  will  be  made  as  to  the  religion  of  Appii 
cants  for  admission,  all  being  alike  admitted  as  de 
siiving  help  and  protection  ;  and  I  may  add,  for  tin 
guidance  of  those  purposing  to  promote  the  move 
nient,  that  subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Lady  Petre, 
at  Xo.  -35  Portland-place,  London,  S.V.'.  ;  or  to  any  of 
the  persons  mentioned  in  Lady  Petre 's  advertise- 
ment. 

The  French  Crows  D:.'.moxds. — "  Whilst  conver- 
sation," says  the  Pdt\s  Jc:ir/,ul.  '  siiil  turns  (^n  t'na 
diamonds  of  Li-,dy  Dudley,  we  may  relotc  an  unknotv  n 
episode  of  the  Commune  which  has  reference  to  ob- 
jects of  a  -similar  kinri.  On  Aj-ril  13.  liTl-.  Jourde, 
the  delegate  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  had  fouiid 
amongst  the  p.ipers  the^ruas  va  li  d  of  the  purloin- 
ing ot  the  crown  diamonds,  signed  by  lA.  ilouiaud, 
ex-goven;i.r  of  the  Bank.  lie  concluded  that  the 
precious  stones  v.ere  deposited  in  the  rich  establish- 
lut  iit  of  the  Uue  de  la  Vriiiiere.  Here  was  a  famous 
feat  tobe  executed  Two  men,camed  Variir.andAiuou- 
rous,  the  first  a  bookbinder  ,-\nd  the  otiier  a  hiitter, 
duly  in.-triicted  by  Jovirce,  went,  at  the  eead  of  a 
bodv  of  Federatrs,  to  make  perquisition^.  Fortu- 
iiattly  ^l.  F.  De-shiy,  the  deleg-ate  to  the  Lank,  intt:' 
j)o»ied.  He  asked  for  a  delay  of  24  hours.  I)uri.^s 
that  time  he  sent,'  by  me:!ns  of  a  s;i:e  conduct,  an 
emissary  to  Verj;ai!!es,  in  order  to  obtain  some  expla- 
nations. M.  R<ju;.in!',  who  was  prese)){ ,  d-.  cl.ired  that 
un  L-ept.  1".  in  view  ol  the  invasion,  the  di.imoEds!:,id 
been  trausmitttd  for  stcurity  t.i  Bovd-.aux,  v.here 
t!iey  then  v.-er-'.  Tli;it  Stiiteiiicnt  was  repeated  to 
Mil.  Jourde,  V.irlin,  and  Aniouroiix,  whose  disap- 
poiutniciit  ii;:!y  be  eiiSily  c'onceivtd." 
i''i;i;,\Miu  :.A!oi-''i.— !'.  l"e<i\vii!i;i-,  i;:.n  r-f--\iti;rcr,  .V.>.  "I 
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Crsji'A  Cnrrsr. — Cream  choose  should  he  serre'l 
1 31  a  d'Oyloy,  ami  garnished  i  itlior  with  watjrcresses 
1  r  parsk}-.  Of  the  former  a  {ilontiful  supply  should 
hf  given,  as  tliey  add  grcittly  to  the  appearance  of 
the  dish,  besidos  i;aproTing  the  fl;vTuur. 

Cod  Sduxes. — Tb^'fic  sboiild  be  well  so.-vked  in  salt 
rnd  watpr,  «p.d  thoroughly  washed  before  dressing 
tlieni.  They  are  confid.ired  a  great  *>licacy,  aud  may 
either  bo  bniled,  fried,  or  boiled.  If  they  are  boiled, 
iiii:;  a  little  uiilk  witli  the  watei-. 

Cray  FiSll. — They  should  be  thrown  into  boiling 
witer,  to  which  h:is  been  added  a  good  seasoning  of 
silt  and  a  little  vinegar.  When  done,  which  will  be 
iiT  about  a  quarter  of  nn  hour,  t  ike  them  out  and  drain 
Liiern.  Let  theia  cool,  arrange  th^'m  on  a  napkir,and 
garnish  with  plenty  of  double  parsley. 

Tuii3-'>T  A  LTrALiF.Nri;.— Ingredients. — The  re- 
mains of  a  cold  turbot,  lr;ili;in  sauce.  Clear  the  fish 
caieiuily  from  the  tioue,  and  take  array  all  the  sldn, 
which  giv^s  an  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  sauce.  Make 
the  fnice  hot.  lay  in  the  fish  to  warm  through,  but 
.do'not  let  it  boil. 

Beef  Kidxey. — Cut  the  kidney  into  thin  slices, 
Sour  theni,  and  make  a  nice  brown  ;  when  done, 
mike  a  gravy  in  tlie  pan  by  pouring  away  the  fat, 
putting  in  some  butter,  quarter  pint  of  boiling  v.-ater, 
pjpper  and  salt,  a  dis-ert-'poouful  of  lemon  juice 
and  ketchup  ;  simmer  slowiy  and  serve. 

H.vniCOT  OF  JIuTTOX. — Cut  from  three  to  four 
pounds  of  the  back  ribs  into  handsome  chops,  trim- 
ming away  the  fat  and  bones.  Flatten  the  chops  with 
a  cutlet-bat  ;  season  them  v.'sll  with  mixed  spices, 
flouj-  and  brown  them  lightly  in  the  frying-pan,  over 
a  quick  lire,  a.nd  then  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with 
their  own  gravy  and  a  quart  of  strained  stock,  in 
which  are  onions,  a  turnip,  a  carrot,  and  a  fagot  of 
par.ily. 

Stowed  Kidneys. — Stew  a  large '  dessert-spoonful 
of  chopped  herbs  over  S  kidneys  ;  melt  2  oz.  of  but- 
ter in  the  frying-pan:  put  in  the  kidneys,  and  brown 
them  nicely  all  round.  AVhen  nearly  done,  stir  in 
1  dessert-.spooufid  of  flour,  and  shake  them  well;  now 
add  a  little  grivy,  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  Plarvey  sauce  and  mushroom  ketchups  and 
Bait  and  cayenne  to  taste.  Simmer  till  well  done, 
then  turn  them  out  into  a  dish  garnished  with  fried 
eippets. 

Le.mon  Cakks. — Separate  the  whites  ,ind  yolks  of 
ten  eggs  ;  whisk  the  former  to  a  stiff  froth  ;  add 
three  tablcs)ioonfids  of  oiauge-fiour  water,  the  grated 
rind  of  a  lemon,  and  mix  these  ingredients  well  toge- 
ther. Then  beat  the  yulks  of  the  eggs,  and  add  them 
vMt'a  the  juice  of  a  lemon  to  the  whites,  ftc.  ;  dredge 
in  I  lb  of  flour  gridually  ;  keep  beating  the  mixture 
well  ;  put  it  into  a  buttered  mould,  and  bake  the 
cake  about  an  hour,  or  rather  longer.  The  addition 
of  a  little  butter,  beaten  to  a  cream,  we  think,  would 
improve  this  cake. 

Fi'.E.vcH  Pancakes. — Beat  two  eggs  thoroughly, 
and  put  them  into  a  basin  with  2  oz.  of  butter,  which 
tbould  be  beaten  to  a  cleam  ;  stir  in  2  oz.  of  sifted 
eiigar  and  2  oz.  of  flour,  and.  when  these  ingredients 
axe  all  woU  mixed,  add  A  pint  of  ncv,-  milk;  keep  stir- 
ring aud  beating  the  mixture  for  a  few  minutes,  put 
it  on  buttered  plates,  and  b.ike  in  a  quick  oven  for 
20  minutes.  Serve  with  a  cut  lemon  and  sifted  sugar, 
or  pile  the  pancakes  high  on  a  dish,  w  ith  a  layer  of 
preserved  marmalade  between  e;ic!i. 

Almo.\d  Cake. — Blanch  and  pound  -Mb.  of  sweet 
rJmonds  and  loz.  of  bitter  alujonds  to  a  paste  ; 
foparate  the  whites  and  yolks  cf  six  eggs  ;  beat  the 
Intter  aud  add  them  to  the  almonds.  .Stir  in  iive 
table^po'iufuls  of  fi!io  flour,  the  grated  rind  of  one 
lemon  ;  add  ouz.  of  butter,  which  shuuld  be  beaten  to 
a.  cream,  and  when  all  these  ingredients  arc  well 
mixed,  put  in  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  which  should 
be  whiiktd  to  a  stifl'  froth.  Butter  a  cake  mould, 
put  in  the  mixture  and  bake  in  a  good  oven  from  1^ 
to  Ij  hour. 

Pautridge  Pie.— Line  a  pie-dish  with  a  veal 
;utlet  ;  over  that  a  slice  of  ham  and  a  seasoning  of 
sepper  aud  salt  ;  pluck,  draw,  and  wipe  three  par- 
;ridge3  ;  cut  off  the  legs  of  the  first  jcint,  and  .season 
ihem  iu.side  with  ptpper,  cait,  minced  par.-ley,  and  a 
imall  piece  of  butter  :  place  them  in  the  disb,  and 
^o^ro^er  half  a  pint  of  stock  ;  line  the  edg-s  of  the 
iish  with  puff"  paste,  cover  with  the  same,  bru.sh  it 
sver  v;ith  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  bake  about  an  hour  ; 
should  the  partridges  bo  very  large,  split  them  in 
bftives— thejr  will  then  lie  ia  the  disii  more  eojojactly. 


^Rcttmt 


Vrhy  is  a  bad  lock  like  a  casket  of  wine  ?  Because 
it's  hampered. 

Why  when  you  look  at  a  miner's  dinner  are  you 
nearly  blind  ?  Because  you  can  only  see  a  little 
bit. 

Why  is  coffee  like  a  blunt  razor  ?  Because  it  must 
be  ground  before  it  is  used.' 

Vrhat  two  words  are  sulficient  to  make  an  assembly 
of  Englishmeji  rise  at  any  time  ?    Dinner's  served. 

Why  are  pawnbrokers  like  Sisters  of  Mercy  ?  Be- 
cause they  take  great  interest  in  serving  the  poor. 

Why  i.^  it  absurd  to  ask  a  pretty  girl  to  be, candid? 
Because,  however  frank,  she  cannot  be  plain. 

Why  is  a  candle   ueai  ly   burnt  out  like  a  certain 
county  in  Ireland  ?    Because  it  is  Wick-low. 
Wliole  I  mean  to  keep 

Together,  and  also  divide  ; 
Beheaded,  I'm  i;iveu  and  taken, 

As  well  as  often  denied. 
Behead  once  niore  and  of  a  house 

I  form  a  part  you'll  say, 
Behead,  reverse,  and  then  I  give 

A  female's  name  ;  now,  pray. 
Once  more  behead,  and  then  you'll  see 

I'm  ne'er  absent  from  veracity 
Cleave — leave — eave — eva — ve, 
\\'lioIo,  I  am  a  map  ;  behead,  and 
— Cheave — leave — eave — eva — ve.     Whole   I  am  a 
map  ;  behead  and  I  am  an  animal ;  behead  again  and 
I  signify  a  trade — Chart — hart — art. 

AVhy  are  gloves  unsaleable  articles  ?  Because  they 
are  made  te  be  kept  on  hand. 

AVhy  should  a  clergyman  always  wear  well-fitting 
clothes  ?  Because  he  should  never  be  a  man  of  loose 
habits. 

What  is  most  likely  to  become  a  ■woman  ?  A  little 
girl.^ 

What  ship  carries  more  passengers  than  tlie  great 
Eastern  ?  Court-ship. 

I'm  sure  that  every  one  of  ns 
Do  use  my  wl-.ole  for  food  ; 
There's  not  a  day  but  it  is  made, 

And  reckoned  very  good. 
Take  letter  first  awsy. 

To  you  it  is  not  new— 
■What  ev'ry  teacher  in  the  schools 

Makei  all  his  scholars  do. 
If  you  now  transpose  me, 
1  then  meun  value  high 
The  other  meanings  I  have  got 

You'll  very  soon  descry. 
Repeat  the  process  as  before— 

That  is  if  you're  inclined— 
You'll  see  it  means  defiance, 
When  you  the  answer  find. 
Tianspo.se  again,  decapitate, 
Then  it  will  bruig  to  view 
A  col'nir  that  is  very  gay. 

Though  neither  white' nor  blue. 
If  you  make  whole  and  then  transpose, 

■i'ou  vei-y  soon  will  trace 
What  grown  up  people  often  have 

Adhering  to  their  face. 
Pray  again  do  curtail, 
An  anim.ii  'twill  be, 
V.  l.ich  I  am  very  sure 

You've  no  desire  to  see. 
Another  transposition. 

Likewise  again  curtail. 
To  you  then  it  will  name 
A  sandbank  without  fail. 
— Bread-read-dear-dare-red- beard-bear-bar. 

My  first,  tho'  small,  much  work  performs, 
•  All  for  niy  second's  sake  ; 

It  pauses  oft,  but  never  tires. 

Nor  seeks  a  rest  to  take. 
My  third  is  a  large,  well-known  thin^, 

Whicii  for  my  second  toUs  ; 
Unwearied  it  e'er  labours  on, 

Nor  from  its  task  recoila, 
Jly  M  hole  my  second  doth  attain, 

I  am  by  all  requircil ;  " 
And         of  goodly  (juality. 
Am  much  to  be  admired. 
— Pen-man-ship. 

AVhy  is  a  blacksmith  the  most  likely  person  in  trade 
to  be  corrupted?-  Because  he  is  surrounded  by  vices 
and  old  files. 

"Why  is  a  dwarf  unlike  the  rest  of  mankind?  Be- 
cause he  can  never  wear  a  great  coat  or  lie  long  in 
bed. 

What  word  may  be  pronounced  quicker  by  adding 
a  syllable  to  it?  Quick-er. 

A  curate  of  Lower  Brittany,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  sei-mon  on  Palm  Sunday,  said  to  his  flock,  ''  My 
brerhren,  I  gjve  you  notice  that,  to  avoid  confusion,  I 
sli.dl  coufcfs  the  liars  on  Monday,  the  ccvetous  on 
Tuf'-day,  the  slanderers  on  Wednesday,  the  thieves 
on  Thursday,  the  libertines  on  Friday,  and  the  bad 
>vomen  on  Saturday."  It  may  be  supposed  tkat  no 
one  went,  aad  the  curate  kad  a  luUuLuc. 


(Specially  Contributed.) 
In  Colyton  Churchyard,  near  Inverstock:-* 
Here  lies  the  body  of  Gabriel  Wood, 
Who  had  three  sons,  but  not  one  good4 
A  strict  command  the  father  gave 
To  set  a  stone  upon  bis  grave. 
Though  long  delayed,  a  time  there  was 
When  this  his  will  cUd  come  to  pass. 

In  Llanidan  Churchyard,  Anglesea  : — 
Here  lies  the  world's  mother. 
By  nature  my  aunt— sister  to  my  mother ; 
Jly  grandmother — mother  to  my  mother ; 
Aud  great-grandmother— mother  to  my  grandmothOT^ 
Jly  grandmother's  daughter  and  her  mother. 

In  St.  Saviour's  Churchyard,  Southwark 

St.  Peter's  Church  at  Westminster 
Her  sacred  body  doth  inter. 
Her  glorious  soul  with  angels  sings. 
Her  deeds  live  patterns  here  for  kingSj 
Her  love  in  every  heart  hath  room. 
This  only  shadows  out  her  tomb. 

In  Wolstanton  Churchyard: — 

Some  have  children,  some  have  none. 
Here  lies  the  mother  ef  twenty-one. 

In  St.  Michael's  Churchyard,  Dumfries  :  — 

Here  lyes  William  Walsh,  Pentland,  martyr  for  Ms  ad-' 
hcring  to  the  word  of  God  and  appearing  for  Christ's 
kingly  government  in  His  house,  and  the  covenanted  work 
of  reformation,  against  perjurie  and  prelacie.  Execute, 
Jan.  2, 16f)6  (7), 

Stay,  passenger,  read, 

Here  interred  doth  ly 
A  wi'iiness  'gainst  poor 

Scotland's  perjury 
■Wliose  head  once  fixed  npoa 

The  bridge-post,  stood 
Proclaiming  vengeance 
For  his  guiltless  blood. 

On  the  tomb  of  an  idiot  boy  some'wliera  fa  Liftoa* 
shire  : — 

If  innocence  may  claim  a  place  in  Heaven, 

And  little  be  required  for  little  given, 

My  Creator  has  for  me  in  store  — 

A  world  of  bliss;  what  can  the  wise  have  more  I 

In  Eling  Churchyard,  Hampshire,  1828  S— >  ^ 
A  tender  mother  sleepeth  here, 

A  loving  wife,  a  friend  sincere  ; 
In  love  she  lived,  in  peace  she  died. 

Her  life  was  craved,  but  God  denied. 

In  Low  Churchyard,  Paisley,  on  a  soldier 
His  cares  are  o'er  ;  he  sleeps  in  rest  ; 
No  trouble  wrecks  the  soldier's  breast; 
While  some,  the  frieud.f  of  the  goed  aud  brave. 
Mournfully  gazes  on  his  grave. 

Westminster  Abbey.  On  Ephraim  Chambers  (by 
himself)  : — 

Heard  of  by  many, 
Known  by  few, 
■Who  led  a  life  between  fame  and  obscurity. 
Neither  abounding  nor  deficient  in  learning. 
Who  thinks  himself  bound  to 
All  offices  of  humanity. 
Having  finished  his  life  and  his  labour  together. 
He  desires  to  rest. 
Ephraim  Chambers, 
■*  Obit  May  15th,  1740. 

In  Nayland  Churchyard,  Suffolk  :— • 
Here  sleepeth,  in  dust, 
Ned  Alston, 
The  notorious  Essex  highwayman, 
Ob.  Anno  Dom.  1760, 
^tat  40. 

My  friends,  here  I  am  ;  Death  at  last  has  prevaileiJ, 

And  for  once  all  my  projects  arebafiiled; 
'Tis  ahlossing  to  know,  tho',  when  once  a  mah's  nailed, 

HeJi;i3  no  further  dread  of  the  scaffold. 
My  lite  was  cut  shoit  by  a  shot  through,the{heaa 

On  his  Majesty's  highway  at  Dalston." 
So,  as  now  "  Number  One"  is  numbered  one  of  the  dead( 

All's  one  if  he's  Alston  or  aU-stone. 


Wo.mkn's  Rights  in  .Sv,i  ni  N. — The  Swedish  Par- 
liament has  passed  a  bil  i .  t-nabling  women,  by  a 
marriage  contract,  to  retciin  the  possession  of  tha 
management  of  their  property.  The  bill  encoun" 
tered  much  opposition  from  a  large  portion  of  th« 
orthodox  clergy,  who  maintained  that,  as  Christ 
is  tho  Head  of  the  Church,  the  man  is  the  head  of  the 
household,  and  equality  between  man  and  wife  is  ab- 
normal. The  King  has  given  his  sanction  to  the  mea« 
sure. 

Becker  Bros."  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  53 
a  combination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contain  s 
aU  that  is  requisite  to  maks  PCea  jierfsi^  Z  SobHk  Oimt 
<s«oree's-9txeetjt  Dublin^ 
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For  the  encouragement  of  the  ingenious  and  the 
amusement  of  our  readers  we  intend  giving  £1  per 
week  ii)  prizes,  in  two  sums  of  ten  shillings  each,  to  be 
awarded,  two  each  week  successively,  to  the  contri-' 
butor  of  the  best  original  Conundrum,  the  best  original 
Double  Acrostic,  the  best  caiginal  Arithmetical  Puzzle, 
the  best  original  Charade,  or  the  best  Answer  to  the 
question  we  shall  propound. 

•  Each  competitor  must  write  under  a  nomde plume, 
but  must  also  send  bis  or  her  proper  name  and  address, 
the  latter  to  be  published  only  in  case  of  winning  the 
prize.  Each  envelope  must  be  distinctly  endorsed — 
"Prize  (charade,  conundrum,  or  acrostic,  as  the  case 
may  be)  Competition."  Clear  and  coi-rect  answers 
must,  of  course,  be  sent  with  the  various  questions. 
It  must  be  understood  also  that  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  various  contributions 
as  well  as  that  which  maj'  receive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  decisions. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  winner  of  each  prize 
will_be  published  in  this  page,  and  a  Post-OfTice  orde.r 
for  the  amount  forwarded  the  same  day. 

SEVEN  DAYS  will  be  allowed  to  competitors— that 
is  to  say,  comcjunications  may  be  sent  in  seven  days^ 
after  the  publication  of  the  questions.  All  received 
after  that  day  will  be  destroyed,  unopened.  On  the 
^ay  fortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each  compe- 
tition, the  prizes  will  bs  announced  and  the  winners' 
Barnes  published. 

As  competitors  for  our  Prizes  are  numbered  by  the 
thousand,  we  are  quite  unable  to  consider  re)  lies,  save 
jvherc  our  rules  are  rigidly  complied  with.  The  same 
envelope  must  not  contain  answers  to  difl'erent  pro- 
posals— that  is,  to  charades  and  conundrums,  acrostics 
and  puzzles  ;  and  each  envelope  must  be  endorsed  as 
we  request  above.  Cards  and  accompanying  private 
letters  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  only  cause  confu- 
eion  and  trouble.  Names  and  addresses,  plainly  writ- 
ten at  the  head  of  the  sheet  containing  the  matter, 
are  quite  sufficient.  Letters  cannot  be  read,  as  it  wou.l 
be  physically  impossible,  and  competitors  will  please 
remember  that  sending  them  only  procures  a  place  in 
the  basket  for  their  communications.  There  can  be 
00  exception  to  these  rules. 

Piizes  have  been  awarded  to  : — 

1.  The  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Rosborough,  Moy. 

2.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edeuderry. 

3.  J.  A.  Smith,  Rathdrum. 
i.  George  Mathews,  Bray. 

5.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore  Jones,  Templemore. 
3.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

7.  Mrs.  Mary  MacDermott,  80  Lower  Mount -street, 
Dublin. 

8.  Miss  Anna  Morris,  Post  Office,  Armagh. 

9.  Robert  M.Kennedj',  6  Brookdale-terrace,  Antrim- 
road,  Belfast' 

10.  Miss  L.  S,  Gore-Jones,  Templemore,  county 
Tipperary. 

11.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

12.  John  R.  Daniel,  75  Aungiei'-street,  Dublin. 

13.  Thomas  Greene,  -19  ALiin-street,  Tipperary. 
\i.  Miss'Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edeuderry. 

15.  John  J.  Symes,  19  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 

1 6.  C.  Kavanagh,  Jlountrath. 

17.  J.  A.  Smith,  Redcross. 

18.  Albert  E.  Grubb,  35  Grand  Parade,  Cork. 

19.  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

This  week  we  offer  two  prizes  of  Ten  Shillings  each, 
5  follows  : — 
For  the  best  Arithmetical  Puzzle. 
For  the  best  Poem  on  the  Loss  of  the  Cosjjatrick, 


The  following  CharafJe  by  the  Countess  of  Charlemont, 
Ro.iborough,  Moy,  has  been  awarded  the  Prize  of  Ten 
Shillings  offered  in  ths  Pennti  Dcapa'xh  of  Dec.  2'j  :— 
I. 

1.  Whenever  you  eat  of  my  first  you  partake  ; 

I  hope  most  sincerely  'tis  good  for  vour  f.ke. 
Whenever  you  travel  be  sure  you  demahci 
What  my  first  is— the  answer  is  ready  at  kr.:;  J, 

2.  JTy  second  provides  yon  with  something  to  drink  ; 

ly  its  product  be  good  or  I  tremble  to  think 
f>f  the  consequence  dire.  Through  the  forthcomio;  year 
May  you  be  my  second  and  those  you  huld  dear. 

3.  'S'onrpatif  n.-c  I'vo  tried,  >o  pcmiitnio  to  end  : 
Butniv  V.         it  1=,  said,  makes  us  liuper,  my  friend  ! 
I'm  !;oin_.  >i.u  ^l:iely  must  with  me  .avi^iy, 

Xo,  I  «on  t  say  uiy  whole,  but  guess  it  you  may. 

The  follomnj  is  almost  equally  good  ;— 
II.  ' 

1.  Araon'<  the  rocks 

My  fir.sts  do  whirl ; 
Bew.are,  for  they. 
Oft  lead  to  peril. 

2.  Fonndatinns  firm. 

My  seconds  form, 
And  ladies  fair, 
We  do  adorn. 

3.  My  next  in  swiftness 

Beats  the  wind ; 
Without  it.  too, 
He  would  be  blind. 

4.  Wien  fourth  is  old, 

And  is  our  home  ; 
How  dear  to  ns 
Doth  it  become! 

Let  him  who  sees 

My  whole  beware, 
And  bless  the  man 

Who  put  it  there. 


We  select  the  following  :— 

III. 


?\fy  first  is  a  taste,  a  peg,  ov  a  pmnp. 
Or  part  of  your  frame  ;  but  maybe  I'm  wrong 
For  I  maybe  iron,  metal,  or  bone. 
Timber,  or  steel,  if  you  let  me  alone. 

My  second  is  anguish,  torture,  or  p.ain, 
Or  some  inv.-ard  torment  I  cannot  explain; 
I  often  take  hold  of  the  head  or  the  heart, 
And  it  ne'er  relinquish  till  death  do  us  part; 

My  whole  it  deprives  us  of  sleep  and  of  rest — 
A  torture,  a  torment,  to  all  it's  a  pest. 
I'll  now  say  no  more,  for  the  answer  is  clear, 
But  I  wish  to  each  reader  a  happy  >"ew  Year. 


vMlLO. 


IV- 


Ho  1  good  sir,  my  first  you'il  see  ; 
Run  hard,  and  in  my  last  you'll  be. 
Well  placed,  if  others  do  not  i|i;ii  !>-or  co, 
And  leave  you  still  among.=-t  the 
If  you  must  choose  the  reading  (!•'„.:■, 
■^'ou'Ujotn  the  parts  here  in  divoi'  ■  , 
.\nd,  ho!  race,  behold,  there's  u..  i;!,.-ui3s; 
Nor  pass  too  fast  what's  'ncalh  ;.i,ur  t>es 


AV.  R.  CDertv), 


V. 


Hail  me  with  the  morning, 

Wlien  the  earth's  aglow,     .  . 
'With  a  roseate  sjlendour. 

Gilding  all  below. 
Hail  me  with  the  night  orb, 

In  the  "starry  noun," 
Brighter  still  iu  glancing  eye, 

Of  "  maids  that  love  the  moon." 

When  you  have  my  first  by. 

What  I've  told  to  you 
.loin  in  brick  and  mortar 

(Stone  or  mud  will  do). 

Good  or  bad  it  may  be, 

My  second  in  its  use. 
A  home  for  pood  and  true  folk. 

Or  refuge  ioi  recluse. 

A  place  where  holy  prayers  rise, 

A  den  of  sin  and  shame, 
For  man  or  beast  a  shelter, 

As  it  gets  it.s  name. 

When  the  lusty  storm-king 

Roars  along  the  coast, 
And  dcspairiiig  mariners 

SaiiH  my  first  are  tossed. 

Then  as  angel  gnaiding 

■e;,iinst  tl'.e  liangL-is  dread. 
My  whole  through  darkest  tempest 

Reais  its  warning  head. 

W.  R.  (Deiry^ 


VI, 

I  love  a  pretty  maid, 
_  But  will  no't  tell  her  name, 
T'nless  from  this  charade 

You  can  find  cut  the  same. 
She's  ^nnnin^.  artless,  mild. 

And  heriutiful  to  tee  ; 
Dame  Nature's  fairest  chi!<l. 

She's  all  the  world  to  me. 
She  went  the  other  night, 

Two  relatives  between. 
To  view  the  whole— a  sight 

^\'ell  worthy  of  bcinc  seen. 
The  wonders  she  beheld 

■(Vith  rapture  fiikd  her  breast ; 
There  science  was  upheld, 

By  art  in  splendour  dresicd, 
If  struck  me  as  I  tiw 

TiiB  tiiree  together  stroll. 
Tb  It  they  formed  without  flair 

The  pr^iper  nam©  of  whole. 

MiiBEK  (T allow) 

VII. 

So  many  shapes  my  first  tvill  take, 

'Tis  hard  describe  each  feature. 
Or  give  you  even  a  passing  hint, 

ho  varied  is  its  nature. 

Sometimes  all  chastely  beautiful 

In  snowy  folds  'tis  seen; 
Sometimes  in  richest  velvet  draped, 

^^'ith  jewel's  glittering  sheen. 

'Tis  known  to  move  through  courts  of  Ii'T 

With  slow  and  solemn  paces. 
Though  there  its  cost  is  cent,  psr  cent., 

.\s  shaped  by  the  Black  Graces. 

Go  forth,  brave  youth,  in  manly  might, 

My  second  for  your  possession 
Be  strong  and  valiant  for  the  right. 

And  crush  each  mean  oppression 
Holii  fast  that  second  stahiart  hand. 

With  it  le  nothin,?  daunt  you, 
To  win  and  wear,  and  give  a  share, 

\Miene'er  a  friend  might  want  yoT 

Thus  each  together  will  unite 

In  harmony  abiding, 
And  the  New  Year  greet 

W  ith  welcome  meet, 
My  whole  o'er  all  presiding.  jIiSZ4 

VIII. 

Ooh,  will  I  get  a  hearin" 

.\mong  the  quality. 
Where  every  man  is  great  and  grand, 

And  not  at  all  like  me? 

At  school  we  often  parsed  my  first, 

Conjunction  it  w,'is  statei, 
(The  master  sure  liked  mighty  word?. 

And  I  was  alwa;  s  rated). 

But  many  a  time  we  played  him  tricks, 

Me  and  the  other  boyb  ; 
Wan  day  we  pinned  him  to  the  sate. 

And  he  second  his  corduroys. 

Those  times  were  purty  well,  I  ov  c, 

But  now  w  ith  joy  I'm  giddy. 
On  summer  night  when  at  tl.e  eras.', 

I  dance  alon.g  with  Biddy. 

My  whole  she  is,  niy  coUeeu  biwn, 

I  wish  ye  sav.-  her  eyts, 
They  sparkle  like  the  bit  o'  tutf 

That  up  the  chimney  flies. 

IX. 

1.  Wliat  is  always  foui}d  in  barrels 

My  first  will  bring  to  vie'vv  ; 
My  second  is  an  article 
That's  often  used  by  yon. 

2.  My  third  is  ever  mean. 

Though  sometimes  only  humble  ; 
I  tell  you  now  it's  ever  low. 
So  you  ha\  e  uo  cause  to  grumble. 

3.  My  whole  is  found  in  India: 

Perhaps  you  know  the  same — 
Troin  what  I  have  said  above 
You  ought  to  tell  its  name. 

WAruR\ir.l,E  y.SAa/i 

X. 

I  never  am  out  of  employ  uicnt,  . 

Love  couht  not  exist  without rae  ; 
If  Loudon's  the  )=lacc  of  eniinmant. 

There  you  shall  a!n  ays  tiuii  ma. 
O;  si.\  I  consist,  tiiera's  i:0  doubt, 

Yet  six  I  can  prove  I  a  n  not. 
I've  often  escaped  through  the  mouth. 

And  never  was  known  to  be  caaght. 


XI 

My  first's  in  night  but  not  in  day, 
>Iy  second's  in  light  but  not  in  ray. 
My  third  is  seen  in  nought  quite  clear, 
An:i  fourth  is  found  in  beau:y  doa;. 
My  fifth  (or  i.i>'-)  is  fouud  in  ho!!, 
1  iiC  total  now  i'or  you    :.l  ^vey. 
An  Eastern  demon,  which,  ic  is  said, 
la  gravevards  lives  aud  eats  tlis  de&d. 

V.-.  H. 


L0\\TIY  (CaT43). 


Ju.  9, 187S.]1 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


%aasixcs. 


The  following  Double  Acrostic  by  Alfred  E.  Grubb,  35 
Grand  Parade,  Cork,  has  been  awarded  the  Prize  of  Ten 
SliilUngs  offered  in  the  Penny  JJespaUh  of  December 
2C  :- 

1. 

My  first  is  where  the  wearied  soldier  sleeps, 
Dreaminir,  perchance,  of  loTed  ones  far  away 

While  watchful  sentinel  his  vigil  keeps 
TUX  bugle  call  proclaim  the  break  of  day. 

ily  next  oft  heralds  happiness  and  woe; 

Both  rose  and  cypress  claim  it  for  their  own ; 
Now  clansring  loudly,  now  in  accents  low; 

We  read  its  story  in  its  changeful  tone. 

My  whole  will  give  a  man  of  genius  rare, 
Beloved  of  Heaven,  the  Muses'  favoured  child; 

The  palm  of  honour  grant  to  him  to  bear, 
Whose  lyre  awoke  the  lulls  of  Scotia  wild. 

Another  whole  there  is— one  of  less  fame. 
Yet  one  whom  very  few  ot  us  can  match 

In  good  acrostics;  can't  you  guess  his  name  i 
If  not,  g..  search  for  it  in  the  Despatch. 

1.  Is  sometimes  worn  by  ladies  in  their  hair 
i.     Of  churches  and  of  chapels  forms  a  part. 
?>.  A  sweet  aud  simple  kind  of  pastoral  air. 
4.     Is  used  by  every  limner  in  his  art. 

II. 

1.  A  weapon  shot,  but  »  kind  of  spear, 

2.  A  pipe  used  in  the  East  place  here, 

3.  This  means  confusion,  bustle,  trouble, 
i.  A  word  nearly  akin  to  double, 

5.  He  surely  is  of  royal  birth, 
tJ.  The  name  of  a  peculiar  earth, 

7.  Make  use  of  this,  'tis  naked,  bare, 

8.  The  rising  sun  is  always  there, 

9.  This  whitening  may  be  made  from  lime, 
11).  An  ancient  name  for  Christmas  time, 

11.  A  girdle  worn  by  Jewish  priests, 

12.  A  malt  drink  often  used  at  feasts, 

13.  A  sking  name  for  a  noisy  riot, 

14.  A  trap  lies  here,  pray  don't  go  nigh  it, 

15.  A  Russian  lake  in  this  yon  see, 
1(5.  This  anj-thing  will  surely  be, 

17.  A  kind  of  gum  found  in  the  East, 

IS.  A  slight  repast— 'tis  not  a  feast. 
These  when  arranged  with  proper  art 
Show  what  1  wish  with  all  my  heart. 

CaMPO  Bello 

III. 

'Mong  Britain's  sons  there's  none  more  true 

More  ju.st,  more  wise,  and  pe;vceful  too. 

He's  now  alone,  he  had  a  brother 

And  while  they  lived,  they  helped  each  other. 

They  worked  for  all  and  not  for  some. 

They've  gained  renown  for  time  to  come, 

A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed. 

We  rejoice  to  say  they  won  their  meed, 

Foreign  ships  have  brought  what  he  long  Si..agLt ; 

We  hail  our  friend,  tbo'  by  him  unsoughi. 

5iay  he  in  peace  and  plenty  live. 

Cheap  com,  wine,  and  oil  to  give. 

1.  Of  unbounded  patience  the  noblest  sample, 

2.  In  Saracen  history  this  yon  may  see, 

3.  Of  want  of  true  zeal  a  fearful  e.xaraple  ;  « 

4.  To  this  Cometh  pride,  .as  all  men  agree . 

5.  A  lovely  young  heiress,  that  still  holds  her  gTound ; 

6.  This  rais(;s  our  bread,  in  the  brew-vat  'tis  fonnd. 

M-O'TIi  .ME.NTli. 

IV. 

Cold  winds  may  blow. 
With  frost  and  snow. 

Across  the  barren  wold  ; 
Tiie  half-clad  child 
May  roam  the  wild, 

Enduring  griefs  untold ; 
Yet  spring  will  come. 
And  flowers  bloom. 

And  radiant  suns  will  cheer ; 
Tlie  farmer  s  boy 
Will  find  employ 

When  total  shall  appe.ar. 

1.  A  holy  man's  for  JA,'.?  enrolled, 

Who  ifudered  praise  to  Uod  ; 
Wh'_>se  life  wa'*  one  of  purest  muulJ, 
When  on  this  earth  he  trod  : 

2.  And  while  be  jouruayed  o'er  life's  way, 

He  ne'er  felt  this  within— 
liis  courage  never  once  gave  way, 
But  concjuered  every  sin. 

3.  Being  tilled  with  /'<;;,•,  a  pious  zeal, 

He  cared  for  noiijht  below 
While  charity  to  all  did  feel, 
'Tw.is  love  that  m.uie  him  so. 
i  P.emem'jeriiig  thi^  should  shortly  be, 
To  call  from  er.ith  away— 
As  'tis  the  doom  oi'  thee,"  and  me. 
Tor  rcsc  thirerifter  pray. 

Leo 


The  steel-clad  ships  of  England 
tV  uw  gather  on  the  mam 


The  glories  of  a  thousand  years. 
With  valour  to  sustain." 

1.  Where  speech  is  worth  silver,  silence  worth  gold, 

The  man  that  is  this  is  worth  riches  untold 
2  In  En^'land's  realm,  a  title  high  ; 
J.  A  dwellinghouse.  to  cities  nigh. 

4.  Of  the  three  K's,  I  am  the  third  ; 

5.  Go  to  the  Zoo,  you'll  see  this  bird. 
5.  Of  these  in  Holland,  there's  no  lack. 

Thousands  were  offered,  for  one  black. 
7.  For  want  of  this;  right  badly  would  we  fare, 

In  times  of  Armatrung  guns,  and  Palliser. 
S.  I"'or  me,  go  seol;  on  Afric's  northern  shore, 
9.  The  wealth  of  England,  brought  to  light  in  ore. 

10.  To  ocean  pertaining  

11.  The  number,  I  hope, 
Of  superior  acrostics  with  which  I've  to  cope. 

W.  Rio  Y.M. 


vr. 

"Far  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 

O'er  these  wild  shelves  my  watch  I  keep  ; 

A  ruddy  gem  of  changeful  light. 

Bound  on  the  dusky  brow  of  night, 

The  seaman  bids  my  lustre  hail 

And  scorns  to  strike  his  timorous  sail," 

1.  The  sailor  hears  my  warning  roar, 

And  dreads  to  near  the  dangerous  shore. 
"2.  The  "friendly  voice"  of  hill  and  dale  ; 

3.  My  blossom  sweet  adorns  the  vale. 

4.  Through  spring  and  summer  hear  me  sing, 
My  joyous  strains  whilst  on  the  wing. 

£r  How  pleasant  'tis  my  sound  to  hear. 
Betokening  joy,  mirth,  and  good  cheer. 

C.  A  colour  useful,  and  a  dye 

Prepared  beneath  an  Indian  sky. 

7.  Of  antelopes  a  species  strange, 
O'er  Afric's  southern  plains  I  range. 

8.  We've  puzzles  been  for  ages  past, 
But  have  succumbed  to  man  at  last. 

9.  Without  beginning,  without  end, 
My  onward  course  I  ever  wend, 

W.  Rio  Y.\r 


VU. 

By  another  name  better  known,  my  first  is  a  god 

Whom  thousands  adore,  though  the  knee  is  not  bowed  ; 

The  heart  to  this  idol  pays  homage. 

Beside  my  second  in  the  spring  time  of  youth 

We've  wandered  oft ;  and  as  we  gazed 

Upon  its  surface  clear,  we  loved  to  trace 

Our  own  bright  image  there. 

The  beauties  of  my  whole  were  sung  by  him, 

Of  world-wide  fame,  whom  Kvio  owns  with  pride. 

1.  A  Highland  ornament  first  you'll  find. 

2.  Arisingfromthe  bright  sea  foam,  her  you'll  call  to  mind. 

3.  One  who  visions  saw;  the  future  illumed. 

4.  A  flower  most  sweetly  perfumed. 

Hy.ici;;TH. 


1. 


Vlli. 

A  dwelling  .^imall  in  Indian  land  ; 
2.  A  Rus.sian  edict  or  command  ; 
J.  A  bird  seen  only  in  the  night  : 
4.  Pertaining  to  the  marriage  rite  ; 
C>.  In  legal  parlance,  being  elsewhere ; 
(j.  A  banner  waving  in  the  air  : 
7.  A  covering  from  the  sun's  warm  rays  ; 
ti.  A  looking  back  on  other  days  ; 
[I.  A  destructive  storm  or  whiilwind  ; 
lU.  An  agitation  of  the  mind  ; 

The  initials  and  the  finals  name 
Two  generals  of  the  high.?st  fame. 


Map.er  (Tullow). 


The  rapid  and  daily  increasing  sale  of  Williams  and  Co  's 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Prices,  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s  iUd.  per  lb. 
■25  Capel-stree",  Dublin. 

Richard  \Vagner  has  recently  visited  Leipzig,  and 
atten-ied  a  perfu-.Tnance  of  Spyhr's  Jasonda  at  the 
opera  there  ;  the  object  of  his  visit  being  to  find 
more  singers  for  his  Beyreuth  perforniaiices.  How 
fur  he  has  been  successful  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

\\it  have  uiucb.  pleasure  iu  announcing  that  it 
has  been  settled  that  an  official  history  of  the  Ashan- 
tee  campaign  shall  be  published..  It  is  cot  yet 
finally  deteimined  to  whom  the  ta.sk  shall  be  con- 
tided,  but  it  will  probably  be  enii  usted  to  two  well- 
known  oiHcei.s  wh'i  distinguished  themselves  iu  the 
war. 

Ll•-^"GIH  OF TiNi'r.F.— A  Sp;-auih  archbishop  having 
a  dispute  with  an  o;.i;l:-i;t  ^'uhe,  who  said  with  scorn, 
"  What  are  you  /  your  citje  a;id  revenues  are  only  for 
lifeV  answered  with  euiphatical  truth,  "And  for  how 
ratiny  live,?  does  your  grace  hold  yours  '■" 

]-i(.w  T  i  r,n  lilD  UK  .V  J.ov.t'K. — .V  Ir^dv  u t  reii t 
beaury,  but  very  (iefttient  in  other  re.i'i  ct,.  L.iving 
C'.>mplii!ned  to  a  friend  of  th';  constant  ::nnoyaLice  she 
was  e.tix'3ed  to  })y  the  importunate  addresses  of  her 
admirers.  "  .My  dear  madame,"  said  the  latter,  "  it  is 
entirely  in  your  own  power  to  get  rid  of  them:  you 
have  only  to  speak," 


The  following  problem  is  submitted  for  solution.  The 
answer,  together  with  the  names  of  those  who  send  correct 
solutions,  will  be  published  on  January  23.  Answer  to 
Xo.  10  in  our  next. 

Problem  No.  XI. 

BLACK. 


^^^^ 

H  H  H 

WHITE. 

White  to  move,  and  checkmate  in  four  moTes. 
Solution  of  Problem  No.  IX. 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

1.  Kt  takes  P  on  Q  Kt  4         1.  Q  takes  B 

2.  Kt  to  Q  B  7  2.  Any  move 

3.  Kt  or  Q  mates 

Black  has  other  defences,  but  none  to  delay  the  mate 
beyond  the  third  move. 


CAN  WE  BANISH  THE  PAST  J 
Can  we  banish  the  past  ?  Can  we  ever  renounce 
The  friends  and  the  pleasures  belov'd  by  us  once? 
Ah  !  no,  we  iu  sorrow  seek  comfort  alone 
In  all  that  reminds  us  of  days  that  are  gone. 
Let  us  talk  of  her  then,  'tis  a  theme  ever  dear, 
And  will  whisper  her  name  till  we  fancy  her  here ; 
Surrounded  by  objects  endear  d  by  her  touch. 
We  can  never  lament  her  or  love  her  too  much. 

Come,  sing  me  the  songs  which  she  often  has  heard. 
The  past  will  revive  with  each  note  and  each  word ; 
If  the  future  can  offer  no  brightness  to  us, 
We  may  steal  a  sad  comfort  from  memory  thus. 
There  are  some  who  shrink  back  from  such  records  with 
dread, 

It  is  wise,  if  they  wish  not  to  think  of  the  dead. 
But  deare.st  in  death,  as  in  life  she  must  be,  • 
And  all  that  she  valued  is  valued  by  me. 

Oh,  touch  not  har  harp;  it  has  ever  remained, 
Since  the  hour  that  she  left  it,  unmoved,  unprofaned, 
Not  a  hand  o'er  its  strings  has  been  suffered  to  stray. 
It  would  chase  her  last  thrilling  vibration  away. 
Then  awake  not  its  music,  for,  oh,  there's  a  tone. 
There's  a  spell,  which  belongs  to  that  one  harp  alone; 
But  the  spirit  that  called  forth  its  sweetness  is  fled. 
And  its  cadence  would  sound  like  a  voice  from  the  deart. 

Oh,  touch  not  her  harp;  'tis  my  only  delight, 
And  I  hear  its  sad  notes  'mid  the  silence  of  night; 
Her^oice  seeins  to  utter  her  favourite  words. 
And  her  tii.ger's  soft  pressure  seems  still  on  the  cha 
And  I  fancy  her  then  ar.'she  shone  upon  earth. 
In  the  bloom  of  her  beauty,  the  dawn  of  her  won. 
Not  a  soul  was  more  pure,  not  a  form  more  fair. 
In  the  haunts  of  the  lovely,  the  .loveliest  there. 

In  that  city  which,  whilst  in  its  splendour  it  stood,  • 
Vesuvius  'whelmed  in  its  ^^  ithcving  flood. 
The  projec  s  of  life  and  mirth's  liveliest  breath 
Were- changed  ia  an  instant  to  darkness  and  death; 
Vet  the  wiutf  cup  still  stands  in  the  desolate  halls. 
And  the  names  which,   iu  pastime,  were  carved  on  the 
walis, 

For  the  reiijs  of  li;c  aad  ejijoyment  will  last 
Long  aftc-v  iifc's  transient  enjoyments  are  past. 

It  heart  when  the  prospect  was  gay; 

Ibe  !i'  ;  ;e  dear  to  me  melted  away  ; 

Wl.eK- ju..'  ..^.-.uM  to  shine  1  nitt  nothing  but  glopm, 
Ae;1  the  friend  who  had  loved  me  was  cold  in  her  tomb; 
Yet  here  I  S'..e  all  that  her  fancy  preferred, 
And  this  is  the  room  where  her  accents  were  heaid; 
And  whilst  we  are  here,  though  of  pleasure  bereft, 
We  feel  that  the  relics  of  pleasure  are  left. 


THE  PENNY  DIBPATOH. 


[Jan.  9,  1S75. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days  after 
they  are  received ;  and  occasionally,  owing  to  their  num- 
ber, some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contributions.  Atten- 
tion to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Eejectod  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  where  stamps  are  en- 
closed for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ourselve? 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them;  but,  if  our  rule  is  complied 
with,  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely  if  found 
unsuitable. 


SUSPE.NSE.— Make  it  yonr  business  to  have  a  full  explana- 
tion of  your  intentions  and  ivishes,  and  know  the  worst 
before  you  quit  the  field. 

Madge  Torwood — Wash  the  skin,  where  what  you  call 
fiesh-worms  are  located,  with  bay  lum.  That  treatment 
will  soon  drive  out  the  enemy. 

N.'T.  A. — Your  penmanship  is  good,  and  suitable  for  book- 
keeping. A  mercantile  establishment,  where  hard  labour 
is  not  required,  would  be  far  better  for  a  badly-crippled 
soldier  than  carpentry. 

Or-PHANS. — You  are  of  age,  and  entitled  to  demand  ad- 
ministration on  your  deceased  father's  estate.  Consult  a 
good  lawyer  forthwith. 

E.  M.  T>'. — If  by  accident  you  tore  your  lady-love's  shawl, 
you  should  make  full  apology,  and  aU  reparation  in  your 
power.  If  she  will  not  then  pardon  your  unhappy  act, 
you  must  comfort  yourself  with  the  thought  that  you  have 
done  your  duty,  and  await  a  thaw. 

K. — It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  clean  the'  ivory  keys  Of  an 
organ  or  piano,  when  they  become  stained,  because  the 
application  of  diluted  sulphurous  acid,  which  bleaches 
ivory,  cannot  well  be  applied  to  such  keys.  The  simplest 
mode  is  to  rub  them  caiefuUy  with  emery  paper  until 
they  axe  of  a  uniform  whiteness. 

Ccjuous. — The  term,  "porter-house  steak,"  is  derived 

J  irom  the  fact  that  in  London  the  beer-shops  are  called 
porter-houses— porter  being  the  favourite  drink.  And  as 
dinners  or  luncheons  are  furnished  in  such  places,  this 
peculiar  steak  was  popular  and  always  at  hand  at  such 
plaoeSi 

M.  T, — You  feel  that  you  have  treated  the  gentleman  in  an 
unladylike  manner.  It  is  your  duty,  then,  as  a  lady,  to 
apologise  to  him  on  the  first  opportunity.  It  is  not 
proper  for  a  lady,  unless  engaged  or  a  relative,  to  pre- 
sent a  gemtleman  with  her  photograph.  Young  ladies 
can  send  Valentines,  certainly.  Your  handwriting  is 
plain,  but  not  what  might  be  called  good. 

MlNNJia  Lazelle. — You  say  yon  are  equally  in  love  with 
two  youn^  gentlemen,  but  that  the  cue  being  wealthier 
than  the  other  has  your  preference.  Yet,  as  neither  has 
asked  you,  tljus  far,  the  required  question,  you  feel  that 
you  would  hate  to  say  "  No"  to  the  one  who  asks.  It 
seems  to  us  that  matrimony  is  your  aim,  and  money  your 
object. 

G.  B. — The  popular,  or  generally  received  opinion,  as  to 
the  greatest  cities  in  ihe  world,  is  that  Pekin,  London, 
Paris,  and  New  York,  are  the  four  largest.  As  to  Pekin, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  reputed  population  and  size  of 
that  city  are  rather  apocryphal.  London  we  are  sure  of, 
as  of  those  other  tw  o,  which  take  their  high  position 
from  population  rather  than  dimensions— Philade^hia 
Toeing  larger  in  area  than  either,  but  wanting  in  popula- 
tion. 

Uko. — There  are  so  m.my  different  shades  of  taste  in  regard 
to  poets  s-cd  Boetry  that  we  could  not  recomend  any  au- 
thors wi; '.mu  knowing  your  iiioliTiniions.  Poetry  is  not 
an  art,  it  is  a  bright  gift  >:  >....":  e,  and  no  text-book  can 
T.-ach  it.  It  ioay,  howevti,  b  i  -vyueU  the  reading  ;  the 
*^;''^5ctiori  rcust  come  from  yourseif.    As  f.n  the  improve- 

-at  of  Uturary  taste  read  "  Buiice  on  the  Sublime  and 
Ei  ia.iful,  "  Hazlett's  Essays,"  aud  "  Coleridge's  Table 
'Xsli-."  This,  with  the  practic6  of  reading  ihe  leadingr  e- 
views  of  the  day,  will  form  and  pohah  year  taste. 

I  i.siliTE. — The  suppositioiis  of  scientific  men  on  the 
suoject  of  this  globe  of  ours  being  ii!  a  state  of  conflagi  a- 
tion,  and  all  being  internally  c  msumed,  save  thirty- 
three  miles  thick  of  the  surroun  "'..l;  <-rust,  may,  for  all 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  a  solt^mn  fact ;  but  v  hy 
they  should  fix  the  uptu-ned  thickness  at  thirty-three 
miles  rather  puzzles  us.  You  asl;  our  opinion,  and  we 
answer  that  we  hold  none,  as  we  have  not  heard  yet  of 

Bcienoi'  TTobing  so  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  

As  to e  stem  eye  of  man  subduing  wild,  maa-eating 
animals,  we  are  prepared  to  give  credit  and  applause  to 
the  man  of  neiye  who  will  tr;  tlie  ezooxinieDt.  \Ve\l 


fed,  trained  beasts  may  blink  before  hia  glance;  b'.it  a 
hungry  lion,  leopard,  or  tiger  .would  go  for  him.  Itt  his 

glance  be  ever  so  stern.  As  for  the  books,  there  are 

such,  and  you  can  get  them  at  any  good  book-store  by* 
stating  yoa  wants. 

Unaccol.steu.  — Vour  treatment  by  schoolmates  is  very 
annoying.  But  what  need  you  care  for  their  pleasure 
parties  if  they  do  not  as':  you  to  join.  Slick  to  your 
studies.  You  write  a  good  hand,  and  compose  a  good 
letter,  for  one  of  fifteen  years.  It  seems  to  us  tliat  you 
will  yet  distance  your  tormentors,  and  be  a  man  to  whom 
many  of  them  may  be  glad  to  look  for  countenance. 

Orphan, — We  think  Germans  can  live  happily  enough  in 
Paris  just  now.  In  your  case  you  had  best  advertise  in  a 
good  French  newspaper,  and  this  you  cm  do  thvoughSmith 
and  Sons,  Abbey-street. 

N.  K.— Apply  to  the  Secretary,  General  Post  O.Tice,  Dub- 
lin, and  enclose  a  stamped  addressed  envelope. — —The 
education  required  for  the  Telegraph  Department  is  not 
so  much  above  y/hat  you  seem  to  have.  The  work  is 
ca.sy  and  the  wages  good— from  lUs.  to  SUs.  per  week. 

Little  Plssie  do^s  not  enclose  the  colour  she  speaks  of. 

 We  must  ask  you  to  calculate  for  yourself  the  day  of 

the  week  on  which  June  23,  1S54,  fell.    It  is  easily  done. 
 Writing  pretty  fair. 

Frederick.- We  never  heard  of  a  book  containing  after- 
dinner  speeches.  Writing  not  good. 

DfPLEX. — Advertise  or  answer  advertis?ir.ents. 

Tom  Dodd,— If  you  are  Iti  and  your  lady-love  1-i,  we  advise 
you  to  wait  quietly ;  neither  say  much  nor  do  much;  and 
you  will  soon  forget  your  trouble'-. 

StormC.istle.— The  production  of  those  attractive  coloured 
pictures,  culled  "  chromes,"  may  be  described  as  a  repe- 
tition of  printings  from  lithograpic  stones,  each  colour 
having  a  separate  stone,  and  the  tintj  and  blendings 
being  produced  by  the  printing  over  one  colour  with  anor 
tlier,  so  as  to  obtain  the  required  tint.  Of  course  it  i-e- 
quires  artistic  judgment  and  infinite  care  to  so  adjust 
the  various  printings  that  they  shall  produce  the  effect 
desired. 

James. — Infernal  remedies  are  best  for  pimples  on  tlio 
face.  They  arise  from  impurity  of  the  blood;  any  good 
purifying  medicine,  such  as  sar.saparilla,  cr;am  of  tartar, 
or  the  like  will  be  useful.  James  must  avpid  salt  meat 
and  strong  liquor.  2.  His  writing  is  poor,  and  unfit  for 
book-keeping. 

F.  J. — Asks  the  number  of  illiterates  tliere  are  at  present 
in  France,  and  during  the  years  1S68,  ISCi)  and  187i). 
Also,  the  immber  of  limatics,  homicides  and  suicides. 
No  census  haiVing  been  taken,  owing  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  that  country,  we  have  no  means  of  acquiring  the 
facts.  To  produce  gloss  upon  linen  shirt-bosoms,  cuffs, 
&c.,  it  is  only  necessary  to  dissolve  in  a  small  bottle 
■  some  clear  gum-ai-abic,  and  drop  some  of  this  into  your 
stai'ch. 

A.  V.  P.— If  you  do  not  decidedly  prefer  the  young  m.-in 
to  others,  and  he  is  careless  towards  you,  there  can  be  no 
love  on  either  side.  The  smiling  politeuess  of  a  genial 
young  gentleman  ifiay  have  nothing  at  .lil  to  do  with  the 
grave  question  of  matrimony.  Count  him  as  a  friendly 
acquaintance,  until  he  declares  his  intentions  ;  and  then 
consult  yonr  own.  Your  lii'iy  friend  has  an  intemperate, 
worthless  attendaut,  whom  it  would  be  folly  to  own  as  a 
suitor,  much  less  as  a  husband. 

Mound  ClTY.-France  is  divided  into  thirty-seven  thou- 
sand parishes,  called  communes.  Each  has  its  mayor 
and  corporate  authorities.  Paris  has  a  groat  number  of 
these,  in  city  and  suburbs,  and  it  was  tbo  massing  and 
rising  of  such  parishes  against  the  newly-formed  Repub- 
lican Government,  in  consequence  of  licavy  taxation,  that 
inaugurated  "  Communi.-im.  "  "  Internationalism"  is  a 
league  of  the  leading  revolutionists  of  Europe  generally, 
to  overthrow  Monarch  and  establish  Republican  Govern- 
ments in  the  Old  World. 

Emma.— The  mis-spelling  the  name  of  either  party  at  the 
marriage  does  not  invalidate  the  contract.  It  is  not  the 
names  but  the  persons  that  are  married  ;  and  the  wit- 
nesses present  at  the  ceremony  might  identify  tliose  whom 
they  saw  married,  whether  they  remembered  the  names 
or  not. 

Constant  Re.ider. — There  can  be  no  comparison  drawn 
between  James  Watt  and  Noah  Webster,  and  the  ques- 
tion as  to  which  was  the  more  enliglitened  ra;,.!  is  an 
absurd  one.  'I'o  the  one  the  world  owts  the  gigantic  pro- 
gress of  human  industry,  and  its  consequent  growth  of 
wealth  and  power.  To  the  other  we  are  indebted  for  the 
vast  aid  to  mental  effort  through  the  elucidation  of  our 
language.  But  were  we  to  choose  between  the  advantages 
derived  from  tha  ona  and  thci  nthar.,  wo  would  not- 


ho3it:.te  to  SDy  that  Vi'a'.t  1;.\3  djne  with  s'.eam  pnctio- 
ci'.ly  enough  mijret'c.in  to  outweigh  the  advantages  wbich 

Nooh  Webster  has  f.dven  in  words.  To  tl.c  scecnd 

qn?stio:i  we  ansv.-cr  that  a  citizen,  v^hen  summoneil  en  a 
jury,  must  serve  or  pay  a  Cte.  Your  wiiUcgis  busi- 
ness-like. 

iNgiiRER,— Ca.?UB  belli— tho accent  is  on  ca  andli,  and  i\x 
a  is  sounded  as  in  far.  Coup  d'etat  is  pronounced  coo 
dayta,  the  a  as  in  hat.  Creiiie  ia  Bounded  as  though 
written  crayra.  Eniiui  is  pronounced  ong  we.  Fait  rxc 
compM,  fay  a?congple  ;  naivete,  nayvtay;  nonchalance, 
nonchalang  ;  debonnair  is  written  v.ith  the  accent  or;  the 
Ix'A  syllable.  It  iadifficult  to  give  in  English  Ktf.-.s  o 
exact  sound  of  the'Frenc'n. 

John  Murpiiv — Muitnra  in  parvo  means  much  in  li::'.j. 

 Study  Casseil's  books.  — What  you  shc'old  havo 

written  is  "  Lcmoies  priorts,"  elders  first. 

GiNCEii  wants  to  know  how  to  preserve  sea-guUs  skins. 

ALICE  L.  tells  us  that  her  lover  is  in  the  habit  ofkissirg 

'  her  every,  time  they  meet  and  part,  and  wishes  to  know  if 
there  is  anything  wrong  i.i  it.— Wherevcrthcre  is  effc-.t, 
cause  must  have  preceded  it.  Tilings  of  this  kind  a:«,- 
not  repeated  if  not  permitted,  and  rarely  ventured  upon  if 
cause  be  not  supplied.  If  there  is  any  ci;gagement  or  un- 
derstanding betv.  een  them,  there  is  nothing  wrong  ;  ba' 
if  not,  Alice  s'nouldbear  in  mind  the  old  adage,  "Toonlacli 
familiarity  breeds  contempt." 

HiL.uiY.— It  is  not  at  all  expected  from  yoa  that,  becacic 
you  are  engaged,  you  cannot  accept  invitations  to  pa  tic* 
to  wiiich  your  lover  may  not  be  invited.  Your  cug'pa 
ment  would,  indeed,  be  a  sad  oca  if  it  wore  to  sh'.i:  ;■ .  n 
out  from  the  inuoccnt  pler.sures  of  liii.  By  allmtan 
join  the  paity  on^Jjeir  excursion  ;  but  do  not  acci  v:  the 
exclusive  attepticjas  of  XC-'J  one  in  particular  on  tl.e  ocia. 
sion.  Such  exclusive  atientious  arc  now  only  proper  frotj 
him  to  whom  you  have  engaged  yourself. , 

T.  O'SHE.i.— We  do  not  iccognise  the  bird  from  ycarile- 
scriplion.  • 

ALCHEMIST. — The  directions  would  tJke  itp  too  much 
sp.ace.  Buy  a  book  on  Natural  philosophy  lor  a  shil- 
ling. 

Mat.garita  Hay.— It  is  very  diES.uili  t.->  decide  in  cases 
like  yours.  If  the  young  gentleman  h.is  seat  you  bactvou: 
carte  and  letters,  it  is  pretty  clear  he  has  almost,  if  not, 
quite  made  up  his-mind  to  di-:solve  the  engagement.  TpU 

your  father  a:id  mother,  and  consult  them.  See  ivply 

to  "N.  K."  as  to  telegraphy.  A  cheap  edition  of  "  A 

Strange  World"  will  probably  be  soon  out  for  a  courle  oi 
shillings. 

RvpeRt  N.— James  aiKl  Jacob  are  the  same  names ;  only 
one  is  the  Hebrew,  and  the  other  the  Christian  appella- 
tion. There  is  no  objection  to  a  young  man  inviting  a 
young  lady,  of  recent  acquaintance,  to  accompany  him  to 
a  ball.  She  is  at  liberty  to  decline,  however,  on  the  score 
of  not  being  well  enough  acquainted  with  him.  Such 
refusal  on  her  part  should  not  be  regarded  by  him  as  a 
repulse.  If  a  young  lady  ceases,  without  reason,  to 
answer  her  lover's  letters,  he  may  look  upon  it  as  a 
breach  of  her  engagement  v.ith  him.  Cnder  such  tir- 
cumstances  she  could  not  sue  him  for  breach  of  promise 
of  marriage.  But  he  should  be  sure  she  purposely  broi:e 
off  the  corrcspoudence. 

P.*.Lj[,  PUY.— We  know  nothing  of  the  articles  yon  name. 

 Bulwer  Lyttoa  is  dead— his  son.  Lord  Lytton,  is 

alive.  The  origin  of  a  taker's  oven  is  not  very  clear. 

J.  B.  — Your  relations,  with  your  mothtr-in-lav.-,  must  be  re- 
gulated a  good  deal  by  a  due  appreciation  of  that  lady's 
temper.  If  she  gave  you  the  house,  you  can  do  as  y^u 
like  ;  if  she  onlyjeut  it,  you  can  t. 

SemiraRUS.— We  do  not  believe  character  can  be  caught 

from  looking  at  handwriting.  Your  writing  is  far  fro.u 

roQj  Voung  ladies  may  send  Christmas  cards  tc 

young  gentlemen  with  whom  they  are  faiuiliar- a  lettel 
need  not  be  sent. 

Di^LiNED  WITH  Thanks  :— "  Woo.U  in  November  ;' 
'•Alone  ;"  "  Lcve ;"  "  The  Mystery  of  Kelmsley  Hall ;' 
"  In  t!i-  Depths" ;  "  Westward  ;  '  "  The  Dial ;"  "  On  Te. 
legr.ipby."   ^    _  ^  ,    ^  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  ATTACK. 

The  memorable  Monday  morning  liad  not  changed 
from  the  nature  of  the  days  before  it,  and  the  air 
•was  crisp,  clear,  and  frosty.  If  it  held  up  the  same 
as  it  was  until  about  one  o'clock  that  night,  a  pistol 
shot  could  be  heard  half  way  across  the  country. 
Both  parties  knew  all  that  day  that  the  thing  would 
surely  come  off,  but  those  who  were  to  form  the  at- 
tacking party  thought  they  would  have  it  all  to  them- 
selves, being  in  total  ignorance  of  the  preparations 
•which  The  MacMahon  and  his  friends  had  providen- 
tially been  enabled  to  make  for  their  reception. 

The  MacMahon  had  finally  left  the  management 
of  the  defence  to  Donald  O'Connor.  At  one  time  it 
was  a  subject  of  a  rather  lengthened  discussion  be- 
tween them,  with  respect  to  the  steps  which  it  would 
be  best  to  adopt  as  regarded  Tom  Gormley,  the 
treacherous  piper.  The  MacMahon,  whose  heart 
throbbed  for  sudden  and  just  vengeance  on  the  lot 
of  them,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  was  for  quietly  lock- 
ing up  the  said  scoundrel  in  his  own  litttle  room, 
shortly  before  the  time  he  was  to  open  the  back-door, 
and  then  when  the  others  were  smashing  in,  for  the 
reserve  party  from  the  stables  "  to  come  to  the  top  of 
the  six  steps  between  the  upper  and  lower  yards,  not 
more  than  duelling  distance,  and  pour  a  volley  of 
bullets  and  slugs  right  into  them,  and  the  whole  of 
them  would  be  shot  down  at  once." 

"  Ah,  sir  !"  said  Donald,  "  you  would  have  your 
dead  men  at  your  door,  in  a  literal  as  well  aa  a 
moral  sense." 

"  Aye,"  said  The  MacMahon  grinning  horribly — 
for  although  a  handsome  man,  he  could  do  so  on  an 
occasion  like  this — "  Aye,  and  we  would  have  long 
Tom  the  piper  to  dance  upon  nothing  to  the  echo  of 
'  The  Rogue's  March'  from  his  own  pipes.  That's  my 
plan,  Donald,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  it's  no- 
thing beyond  what  they  deserve — now  is  it  ?" 

■'  Perhaps  not  what  would  be  justifiable  at  all  events, 
but  if  we  all  got  what  we  deserve,  sir,  how  few  of  us 
there  are  who  would  not  have  cause  to  regret  the 
past." 

"  VTell,  well,  Donald,  this  is  no  time  to  moralise; 
and  so  fac  as  I  am  concerned,  if  these  fellows  per- 
severe in  their  nefarious  project,  and  that  I  get  a 
crack  at  them,  no  power  on  earth  shall  stay  my  hand, 
make  up  your  mind  to  that  Donald,  my  boy,  and 
settle  the  thing  the  best  way  you  can,  to  prevent 
them  coming  past  the  cross  door  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  where  I  am  to  take  my  stand." 

"  I  Jiave  every  hope,  sir,  that  We  shall  have  the 


whole  thing  settled,  and  the  ruffians  put  to  flight, 
before  they  got  past  the  back  kitchen  door." 

"  Then  your  plan  would  be  to  hunt  them,  Donald, 
my  soft-hearted  boy — mine  would  be  to  put  them 
from  being  able  to  run." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  for  saying  I  think  it  would  be 
the  most  desirable  of  the  two,  if  we  find  it  practicable, 
upon  every  consideration.  Look  at  the  hideous  spec- 
tacle of  several  dead  bodies,  or  even  say  one,  lying 
in  the  back  kitchen,  or  the  yard,  and  that  they 
should  be  there,  with  the  servants  popping  in  and 
out,  for  perhaps  two  or  three  days  until  an  inquest 
could  be  held  ;  and,  oh,  my  dear  sir,  think  of  what  a 
state  of  mind  Mrs.  MacMahon  and  your  daughter 
would  be  in  at  the  fancied  picture  they  would  draw  of 
the  dead  bodies  and  the  blood.  Oh,  sir,  if  we  can 
avoid  it,  let  us  do  it." 

"  You  plead  well,  Donald,  and  to  you  I  will  leave 
the  whole  management  of  the  matter.  I  hope  God 
will  direct  youforthebe»t  ;  indeed  I  am  sure  He  will." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  and  I  feel  quite  certain  that  you 
will  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  confidence  you  have 
placed  in  me,  in  this  instance," — "  or  in  any  other," 
added  his  thoughts  as  he  ceased  to  speak. 

"  I  will  go  now,  sir,"  he  said,  "  and  make  my 
final  arrangements  in  the  most  secret  manner  possi- 
ble, and  when  I  have  all  finished  I  shall  let  you  know. 
Good-bye  now,  sir,  for  the  present ;  I  shall  see  you 
again  by-and-by." 

"  God  bless  you,  Donald  ;  it  would  be  well  for  every 
party  of  burglars  that  they  had  you  to  deal  with  ;  but 
do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  take  it  too  much  for  granted  that 
these  fellows  can  be  so  easily  dealt  with,  now  mind." 

"  You  need  not  fear  that,  sir  ;  I  shall  be  prepared 
for  the  worst,  and  if  it  should  unfortunately  turn 
out  to  be  necessary,  I  shall  not  spare  them,  but  un- 
doubtedly shoot  them  down  like  dogs,  or  with  far 
less  compunction,  for  I  love  dogs,"  he  added  with  a 
smile. "  Don't  fear,  sir,"  he  began  again,  "that  I  shall 
be  too  punctilious  with  these  ruffians.  If  nothing  else 
will  do,  I  will  take  their  lives,  aye,  and  lose  my  own, 
in  defence  of  you  and  your  ladies  ;  but  I  do  not  ap- 
prehend it,  I  do  not  indeed. 

"  Don't  mistake  me,  on  the  other  hand,  Donald, 
my  dear  boy.  Don't  be  fool-hardy  in  any  case  ; 
neither  myself  nor  the  ladies  would  ever  forgive  our" 
selves  should  anything  happen  you  in  the  business, 
not  if  you  were  even  slightly  injured." 

"  Never  fear,  sir.  I  shall  submit  my  plans  for 
your  final  approval  the  moment  I  have  them  per- 
fected, and  " 

*'  Never  mind,  Donald,  except  so  far  as  they  con- 
cern the  party  that  I  am  to  have  charge  of.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  that  I  should  know  those  for  your 
own  party  in  detail ;  they  might  only  call  forth  re- 
marks from  my  excited  and  deadly  views — as  indeed 
they  have  already  done  —and  we  should  lose  time  in 
fresh  discussion.  No  ;  just  come  and  tell  me  what 
I  am  to  do,  and  I  shall  leave  your  own  share  in  the 
business  to  yourself,  unquestioned — only,  Donald, 
don't  let  me  get  a  double  shot  at  those  fellows  ;  for, 
so  sure  as  I  do,  so  sure  a  pair  of  them  will  come 
down  like  a  brace  of  grouse,  without  a  flutter  or  a 
kick — that  is  all.  Good-bye,  God  bless  you  ;' '  and 
Donald  left  him. 


"  No,  that  I  won't,"  said  Donald  to  himself,  as  ho 
went  reflectively  homeward.  The  MacMahon  had 
shown  to  him,  only  that  morning,  loaded  with 
what  he  called  "  sweet-pea"  shot — two  double  guns, 
which  he  intended  for  his  own  sole  use  ;  and  he  was 
as  certain  as  he  was  of  his  own  existence  that  if  The 
MacMahon  got  what,  in  the  sporting  phrase,  he  had 
called  a  double  shot,  there  would  be  two  dead 
men  to  be  seen  on  the  floor  when  the  smoke  rose  up. 
And  Donald  admitted  to  himself  the  fearful  neces- 
sity there  would  be  for  such  a  calamity,  should  the 
burglars  succeed  in  making  their  way  so  far  as  the 
cross-door  between  the  passage  and  the  inside  hall. " 
To  prevent  this  catastrophe  was  Donald's  whole  ob- 
ject, aim,  and  end  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  de- 
fence of  his  friends  should  be  carried  out,  to  the 
death,  if  necessary — aye,  to  his  own. 

He  now  made  his  arrangements,  and  they  were 
these.  The  MacMahon  himself  and  Talbot  the  but- 
ler, with  Philip  O'Hara,  were  to  keep  garrison  inside 
the  passage  door  in  the  hall  beyond,  or  even  up  to 
which  Donald's  fondest  hopes  were  that  none  of  the 
burglars  would  be  permitted  to  penetrate.  Himself 
and  his  foster-brother,  Edward  O'Hara,  the  coach- 
man, groom,  and  stable  boy  were  to  remain  under 
arms  in  the  harness-room,  and  he  was  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  the  first  approach  of  the  conspirators.  The 
piper's  treachery  was  to  be  left  untouched  to  work 
itself  out,  but  Donald  was  to  be  so  on  the  alert  that 
the  moment  the  burglars  reached  the  back  door  he 
and  his  party  were  to  appear  at  the  top  of  the  half 
dozen  steps  leading  down  from  the  stable  yard  to 
what  was  called  the  kitchen  yard.  There  was  an 
open  turf  house,  built  against  the  gable-end  of  the 
back  kitchen.  It  was  for  keeping  the  turf  dry  in  the 
winter  for  present  use  ;  it  was  open  at  both  ends,  and 
when  not  full  persons  could  pass  through  it  without 
going  round  by  the  steps  between  the  yards.  This 
was  taken  particular  notice  of  by  Donald  in  his  se- 
cret survey  of  the  premises  for  their  defence,  and  he 
was  much  gratified  to  think  that  it  would  materially 
assist  him  in  obliging  the  burglars  to  escape  without 
actual  bloodshed,  as  they  could  easily  pass  through 
it,  the  turf  being  level  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
doors  at  the  time. 

Roger  O'Hara  insisted  on  remaining  in  the  kitchen 
listening  to  the  piper's  movements,  and  the  moment 
he  had  opened  the  back-kitchen  door  he  would,  fire  a 
shot  to  show  that  the  house  was  defended  inside— 
if  they  came  in  after  that  he  would  have  a  couple  o£ 
lives.  Roger  had  been  very  silent  when  Donald  was 
giving  his  instructions,  but  this  was  his  resolve.  We 
hope  we  are  not  tedious,  but  a  case  of  this  kind  re 
quires  somewhat  of  detail,  and  we  cannot  really 
help  it. 

Donald  thought  that  a  couple  of  blank  shots 
directed  at  them  the  moment  they  touched  the  latch 
would  doubtless  make  them  turn  round,  when,  see- 
ing four  or  five  armed  men  on  the  top  of  the  steps, 
and  thinking  they  had  only  been  missed,  and  Roger 
firing  a  shot  at  the  same  time  inside,  they 
would  see  that  the  house  was  fully  defended,  and 
would  turn  and  flee  through  the  turf-house.  He 
was  not  certain,  however,  but  that  some  of  his  party, 
who  were  loaded  with  small  shot  for  close  quarters, 
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Would  take  a  flying  shot  at  them  getting  through  the 
turf -house,  and  pepper  some  of  the  ruffians.  "  Well," 
thought  Donald,  "  it  would  be  carrying  forbearance 
too  far  to  be  sorry  if  the  ruffians  do  get  a  few 
grains — and  that  they  may."  He  had  just  thought 
of  the  object  of  their  attack,  and  his  blood  got  up 
•when  he  added  that. 

Those  were  the  plans  Donald  had  laid  out  for  the 
defence  of  the  house,  &nd  he  had  little  doubt  of  their 
success.  But  he  was  as  fully  determined  to  spare  no 
man's  life,  no  not  even  his  own  if  it  became  neces- 
sary, in  the  progress  of  the  attack. 

The  piper,  he  supposed,  would  be  on  the  watch  to 
let  them  in,  or,  more  likely  still — which  was  actually 
the  case — would  abscond  before  they  came,  leaving 
the  door  unlocked  behind  him. 

Our  readers  are  now  up  to  the  tactics  on  both  sides 
for  the  eventful  moment. 

It  was  about  dinner  time,  that  is,  the  kitchen  din- 
ner time,  on  that  bright,  crisp  Monday  evening,  when 
Tom  Gormley,  true  to  his  word,  and  true  in  heart  to 
the  job  he  had  been  paid  to  perform,  started  up  the 
back  avenue  to  Kilmauhan  House.  He  had  the  same 
cordial  grin  upon  his  phiz,  and  the  same  "  God  save 
all  here"  upon  his  tongue  when  he  entered,  that  he 
had  ever  had,  not  only  everywhere  else,  but  there  in 
particular,  for  he  had  always  been  sure  of  a  few 
fi'pennybitsatKilmauhan, besides  th'  atin'an'  dhrink- 
in'.  He  was  met  with  the  usual  cead  mille  failthe 
from  the  women,  who  knew  nothing  whatever,  and 
were  to  know  nothing,  of  the  business.  Fortunately, 
they  slept  in  a  part  of  the  house  far  away  from  where 
the  battle  was  to  be. 

There  he  is  now,  sitting  in  his  warm  corner  as  he 
used  to  do,  and  the  joke  and  the  repartee  pass  be- 
tween him  and  the  cook  about  Peggy  Moran,  the 
kitchen  maid,  as  they  did  upon  all  former  occasions 
of  Tom ',-3  visits — for  Tom  was  a  bachelor.  But  she 
was  Peggy  Moran  stOl,  and  was  more  likely  to  be  so 
than  ever  after  that  night,  so  far  as  Tom  Gormley, 
the  piper,  was  concerned. 

Roger  O'Hara,  when  he  remained  at  Kilmauhan 
for  the  night,  slept  in  the  room  with  the  butler, 
over  the  back  kitchen.  In  this  room  it  will  be  recol- 
lected that  they  were  to  be  confined  by  the  piper 
locking  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  But  Roger, 
to  whom  had  been  assigned  the  management  of  this 
part  of  the  business,  took  care  that  the  piper's  plan 
should  be  frustrated,  and  that  he  should  lock  the 
door  upon  an  empty  room.  The  butler  would  not 
go  up  at  all,  and  Roger  himself,  after  walking  about 
as  heavily  as  possible,  and  talking  to  his  imaginary 
companion  as  if  they  were  going  to  bed,  would,  at  a 
later  hour,  steal  downstairs  with  his  shoes  in  his 
hand,  and  get  into  the  kitchen,  where  is  already 
known  wbut  he  intended  to  do. 

So  matters  lay  all  the  evening  and  the  early  part 
of  the  night  before  the  moon  was  about  to  rise.  The 
time  of  this  fact  "  the  young  master"  had  ascertained 
over  and  over  again  from  the  almanack,  and  had  im- 
pressed it  upon  Dan  Molloy  so  often  and  so  forcibly 
that  there  could  well  be  no  mistake  as  to  timing  the 
attack  favourably  to  the  object  he  had  in  view.  And, 
more  than  that,  that  there  might  be  no  mistake, 
*'  the  young  master"  had  lent  Dan  Molloy  an  old  sil- 
ver watch,  wound  and  set  that  morning,  eo  that  it 
could  hardly  go  wrong  within  the  time  its  accuracy 
was  required;  and  which  watch,  poor  a  concern  as  it 
wae,  Dan  Molloy  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
ever  returning. 

He  now  pulled  it  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and 
it  was  a  few  minutes  more  than  half-past  twelve 
y  clock. 

The  moon  was  to  rise  at  one.  The  abduction  was 
to  take  place  precisely  at  one  o'clock  by  Dan  Moh 


ley's  watch,  and  he  was  at  this  moment  hastening  to 
the  rendezvous  in  the  grove,  from  whence  he  and  his 
co-conspirators  were  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time  a  muffled  figure  was  driving 
silently,  in  a  dog  cart,  along  the  grass  at  the  side  of 
the  approach  to  Kilmauhan  House.  This  precaution 
was  thought  necessary,  that  neither  the  noise  of  the 
horses'  feet  nor  of  the  wheels  could  be  heard.  It  may 
perhaps  be  necessary,  in  case  we  should  have  any  cap- 
tious or  "  I  wonder  how"  readers  here,  to  say  that, 
properly  speaking,  there  was  no  demesne,  and  conse- 
quently no  gate  house,  to  Kilmauhan;  it  was  now  quite 
an  open  remnant  of  former  security,  to  which  the 
commonest  carrier  could  drive  up. 

Here  then  the  young  master  drew  up  under  a 
large  hav.'tborn  bush,  not  by  any  means  very  far 
from  the  house,  but  sufficiently  round  a  turn  in  the 
avenue  to  prevent  his  being  seen.  His  horse's  head 
was  of  course  turned  from  the  house  for  the  start, 
and  the  vacant  side  of  the  dog-cart  was  next  where 
the  burglars  would  bring  his  victim,  for  the  young 
master,  as  we  shall  continue  to  call  him  in  this  trans- 
action, was  very  considerate  in  all  his  preparations — 
the  shorter  the  distance  she  had  to  be  carried  by 
these  ruffians  the  better,  as  she  was  to  be  gagged  and 
bound  hand  and  foot.  The  gag  not  to  be  removed 
until  they  were  fairly  in  the  lonely  mountain  road, 
and  the  tying  not  until  they  arrived  at  the  Lodge. 

Short-sighted  fool  —  madman  —  villain  —  did  he 
suppose  that  to  save  her  life,  and  the  lives  of  her 
father  and  mother — aye,  to  save  even  the  lying 
slander  against  her  honour  or  her  chastity — she 
would  consent  to  marry  him  ? 

It  was  within  a  few  minutes  of  one  o'clock  ;  the 
moon,  as  true  as  any  of  them  to  her  time  and  the 
part  she  was  to  play  ia  the  transaction,  was  now  be- 
ginning to  show  her  silver  rim  above  the  horizon, 
when  a  step  was  heard  in  the  grass,  and  the  muffled 
figure  in  the  dog-cart  turned  out  hastily  towards  it. 

Tom  Gormley  had  received  the  price  of  his 
treachery,  and  he  liad  not  gone  back  of  his  word  ; 
neither  did  he  repent.  But,  like  all  his  transactions, 
he  had  conned  the  thing  over,  and  was  determined  to 
do  his  business  as  best  suited  his  own  interests.  He 
had  no  great  fancy  to  idi'utify  himself  with  the  at- 
tack, although  he  had  ''  let  on"  to  Dan  Molloy  that 
he  would  "  lend  a  hand,"  but  that  was  before  he 
was  paid.  Besides,  had  he  not  done  so  ?  "there  was 
the  back  door  open,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but 
walk  in  fair  an'  aisy,  an'  wasn't  the  butler  an'  Roger 
O'Hara  locked  up  in  the  room  upstairs,  an'  the  divil's 
iu  it  if  he  didn't  do  his  part  dacent,  an'  now  he'd 
make  off  wid  himself,  afore  the  rook.ntm  began." 

This  is  what  the  piper  was  saying  to  himself  as  he 
was  coming  across  the  grass  to  where  the  young 
master  was  waiting  impatiently  and  nervously  for 
some  indication  of  how  matters  were  going  on.  It 
was  as  if  he  had  seen  an  angel  when  he  recoguised  the 
piper,  and  his  first  words  were  nuts  and  apples  to 
Tom  Gormley's  scheming  mind. 

"  Oh,  Tom,  I'm  better  pleased  than  a  five-pound 
note  to  see  you.  What's  the  news  ?  Oh,  Tom  dear, 
what  have  you  to  tell  me  ? — something  good,  I 
hope  ?" 

"  Everything  good,  your  honour — only  the  way 
they  thrated  me." 

"  Well,  never  mind  that.  Sure  I'll  make  it  up  to 
you.  But  where  are  they  now,  Tom — are  they  gone 
"in  ?" 

"  Gone  in  anioie  ;  they  ought  to  be  in  the  body  iv 
her  bed-room  by  this.  I  left  all  the  doors  open,  an' 
they  went  in  at  wanst,  an'  I  came  away  to  tell  your 
honour  that  it  will  be  all  over,  plaise  God,  in  a  few 
minutes  idhout  a  word  iv  noise,  an' that  you'll  have 
herself  cheek-be-jowl  wid  you  in  less  than  no  time. 
But  see  here,  your  honour,  pursbuin'  to  the  ha'])enny 
that  fella  Dan  Molloy 'd  gi'  me  but  the  wan  povmd 
note,  an  I  the  manes  iv  savin'  some  if  their  livt  s,  if 
not  the  whole  iv  them  ;  only  it's  your  own  honour  is 
in  it  the  divvil  a  wan  of  I'd  do  it  at  all.  Look  into 
that,  your  honour,  an'  give  me  th' other  couple  of 
pounds  you  promised  me,  and  let  me  be  goin'  at 
wanst,  for  you  know  I  can'tstop  aboutthese  bordhers 
another  hour." 

"Do  you  tell  me,  Tom;that  they're  actually  in  the 
house  ?  ' 

"  Aye  do  I.  Didn't  I  see  them  wid  my  own  eyes 
past  the  upper  kitchen.  They  must  be  coming  out 
wid  ber  by  thin,  an'  not  a  whisper  iv  noise  right  or  left; 


that's  a  good  sign.  Come,  your  honour,  I  done  my 
part  quick  and  dacent;  give  us  that  other  couple  iv 
pounds,  and  don't  be  keepiu'  me  here." 

"  You  did,  Tom,  and  here,  my  good  fellow,  are  the 
other  two  pounds.  I  look  upon  the  whole  success  of 
the  business  as  owing  to  the  opening  of  the  back-door 
so  quietly — here."  And  he  handed  him  two  pounds 
which  he  had  been  taking  out  of  his  pocket  while  he 
was  speaking. 

"Long  life  to  your  honour's  worthy  honour," 
said  the  piper.  "  Your  honour  '11  never  see  me 
again,  for  I  can  never  venthur  back  hereabouts.  God 
send  you  luck  wid  the  young  misthress."  And  h* 
disappeared  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  grove,  and 
so  disappears  from  our  story. 

Leonard  had  scarcely  lost  sight  of  him  when  the 
real  state  of  the  case  began.  He  heard  what  sounded 
very  like  a  muffled  shot,  that  is,  a  shot  inside  the 
house,  and  he  drew  the  muffler  from  about  his  eara 
to  listen,  and  his  heart  began  to  hieat.  "Not  all  so 
quiet,  I  fear,  as  Tom  thought,",  he  said.  He  wa« 
quite  right.  It  was  a  shot,  and  fired  inside  the  house 
too. 

Roger  O'Hara  had  listened  to  the  piper  through 
the  kitchen  door,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  quitted  the 
house,  leaving  the  door  unlocked  behind  him,  he 
went  out  into  the  back  kitchen  and  locked  it  again. 
This  was  the  game  they  suspected  the  piper  would 
play,  and  they  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  bo 
easUy.  It  was  desirable  that  the  door  should  be 
locked  when  the  burglars  came  to  it,  for  if  they  got 
into  the  kitchen  the  party  with  Donald  should  either 
make  prisoners  of  them  or  a  hand-to-hand  struggle 
would  ensue,  when  many  lives  would  be  lost. 

Roger  was  resolved,  so  far  as  he  could  do  it,  that 
one  life  should  be  lost  at  all  events,  and  that  Dan 
Molloy's  ;  but  he  kept  this  strictly  to  himself.  He 
had  not  been  many  minutes  iu  the  back  kitchen  after 
locking  the  back  door  again,  when  he  heard  the 
multiplied  footsteps  of  the  burglars  coming  up  to 
the  door.  He  was  armed  with  two  double  pistols 
loaded  with  ball.  The  latch  was  lifted,  but  they 
found  the  door  locked.  "  Are  you  there,  Tom  ?"  said 
Dan  Molloy,  scarcely  over  his  breath,  but  there  was 
no  answer.  "Are  you  there  Tom?"  said  he  agair, 
but  there  was  no  reply.  "  Dam  the  bit,  boys," 
said  Dan,  "  but  I'm  in  dhread  the  piper's  playin'  ^ 
false  note  for  us." 

"  Be  off  out  of  that,  you  set  of  scoundrels,"  roared 
Roger,"orrilblowthe brains  out  of  some  of  you!"  and 
at  the  same  moment,  he  fired  a  ball  through  the  door, 
at  the  spot  outside  of  which  he  had  heard  Dan  Mol- 
loy speaking.  Dan  had  a  narrow  escape,  the  ball 
passed  between  his  arm  and  his  body,  knocking 
splinters  out  of  the  door,  and  mortar  from  the  wall  be- 
yond. But  it  knocked  splinters  out  of  their  cowardly 
hearts  with  terror  and  amaze.  It  was  the  signal  for 
the  retreat  which  Donald  had  hoped  for. 

"  Be  gorra  we're  bethrayed  boys,"  cried  Dan ;  "the 
house  is  full  up  iv  armed  men ;  to  the  divil  we'll  pitch 
himself  and  herself,  and  be  off,"  and  one  and  all  they 
turned  to  flee.  But  as  they  turned,  they  sa*  the 
stable  party  ou  the  top  of  the  steps  above  the  yard. 

*'  Through  the  turf-house  for  yer  lives,  ye  devil« 
ye,"  said  Dan.  When  they  had  got  into  the  turf- 
house,  they  turned  at  the  door,  and  fired  a  volley  of 
all  they  bad  at  the  men  above  the  steps,  but  happily 
without  effect,  while  six  or  seven  shuts  which  Donald 
could  not  prevent  were  passed  into  the  turf-house 
door  after  them,  but  they  all  got  away, 

Dan  Molloy  was  not  long  making  his  way  to  where 
Leonard  was  now  in  a  sLite  of  fearful  trepiduU'^n 
from  all  the  shuts  he  had  heard,  and  preparing  tn 
cffat  top  speed.  Dan  hastened  up.  "Be  gorra.w^'  e 
bethrayed,  your  honour,  an'  bet  off,  an'  it's  well  ;f  <> 
iv  us  isn't  kilt  all  out.    I  know  he's  woundoi. 
way.    The  house  is  full  up  iv  armed  meu,  au'  ih>-  --i 
as  many  more  iu  the  stableyard  outside.    The  div' 
wan  ha'porth  we  could  do  but  blaze  away  at  them  ft-V 
lows  in  the  yard,  an"  make  off  wid  our  lives,  ii- 
gorra,  I'm  afeerd  there's  wan  iv  us  kilt  ail  out,  <iUj 
way.' ' 

'"Then  I  shall  not  stop  here  another  moment. 
Molloy,"  said  Leonard,  gathering  up  his  reins  and 
making  oQ'  for  his  life,  as  Molloy  tuid  his  two  coh  • 
paniouK  w'ueii  they  had  crept  up  iu  the  moonlight  to 
hear  what  the  young  master  said  of  the  failure.  They 
then  "med  themselves  .scarce"  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
to  t.dl  the  truth,  as  there  were  none  of  them  hurt 
(recollect  that),  they  were  not  sorry  that  the  business 
had  failed,  for,  great  scoundrels  as  they  were,  they 
had  no  gre,^t  fancy  fwr  gagging  and  tyiu^  a  young 
lady,  and  dr.igjiiig  ber  out  of  iier  warm  bed  in  the 
cold.     'i  jev        tbeii  -  «i;ouey  ia  their  Dockets,  and 
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they  were  not  known,  that  was  one  good  thing ;  and 
BO  they  disappeared  into  the  grove  as  Tom  Gormley 
bad  done,  but  one  of  them,  we  fear,  not  like  him,  for 
CYcr. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

DONALD  AND  THE  MaCJIAHON  DELIBERATE. 

Of  course  the  shots  were  too  numerous,  and  too 
doee,  not  to  be  henrd  by  Mrs.  MacMahon  and  her 
daughter,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  they  were  both 
terrified.  Korah  sprang  to  her  feet  at  the  first  shot 
in  the  back  kitchen,  and,  hurrying  on  her  underclothes 
and  dressing  gown,  she  rushed  with  a  lighted  taper 
in  her  hand,  to  her  mother's  room. 

"  Where,  oh,  where  is  •-•ly  father  ?"  were  the  first, 
indeed  tho  only,  words  r.'.i'^  uttered,  as  she  stared 
round  the  room  looking  for  him.  Mrs.  MacMahon 
had  also  started  up,  and  was  nearly  similarly  dressed 
when  her  daughter  came  in.  ''  Oh,  Norah,  Norah, 
my  darling  child,  what  can  be  the  matter?"  she 
exclaimed ;  "  did  you  hear  all  those  shots  ?  God  pre- 
serve him.  Come,  I  shall  look  for  him  at  any  risk  ; 
he  told  me  he  should  remain  in  the  library  till  late, 
and  bade  me  go  to  bed." 

'■  Oh,  yes,  mother  dear,  so  shall  I.  Come  at  once 
dearest  mother.  There  could  not  be  less  than  a  dozen 
shots  inside  and  out.  God  preserve  him,  and  us. 
Come,  mother  ;  make  haste." 

As  they  opened  the  door  they  met  The  MacMahon. 

'  Gjd  be  praised,  my  love,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mac- 
Mahon, throwing  herself  upon  his  bosom.  "  I  trust 
in  God  you  are  not  hurt,"  and  Norah,  though  she  of 
course  gave  way  to  her  mother's  first  embrace,  then 
threw  her  arms  round  her  father's  neck,  and  sobbed. 

"  Oh,  MacMahoa  dear,  come  in  here,  and  tell  us 
all  about  it.  What  has  happened  j  Nobody  is  hurt, 
I  hope.    You  are  all  right,  dear  ?" 

And  she  rubbed  her  hands  all  over  him,  and  made 
him  walk  across  the  lobby. 

''  I  thank  you  for  your  fears  and  your  affections, 
girls  dear,  and  I  cannot  better  dispel  the  former 
than  by  a  smile — nay,  by  a  laugh." 

And  he  walked  across  the  lobby  and  back,  with  a 
hearty  laugh,  and  clasped  each  of  them  round  with 
an  arm,  and  kissed  them  on  their  foreheads,  say- 
ing :  "  Thank  Gpd,  it  has  been  no  worse,  my  dears  ; 
but  there  is  most  certainly  no  one  hurt  in  the  house, 
and  I'm  afraid  those  rufiianly  burglars  have  escaped 
unhurt  also." 

"  Oh,  MacMahon  dear,  what  was  it  all  about  ?  Did 
you  know  of  it  beforehand  ?  You  must,  you  must. 
Ah  !  that  was  what  kept  you  up.  What  was  it  all 
about,  MacMahon  ?  Was  there  anyone  hurt  ?  Do 
tell  us." 

"  No  one  of  our  party  was  hurt,  I  pledge  you  my 
word,  and  I  don't  know  that  any  of  the  others  were; 
but,  if  30.  it  cannot  be  seriously,  for  they  have  all 
fled.  An  uttack  was  made  on  the  house — I  suppose 
for  the  purpose  of  plunder — the  plate  probably, 
which  was  known  to  be  always  on  the  sideboard;  but 
the  fellows  found  us  prepared  for  them,  and  we  scat- 
tered them  like  wild  deer." 

"  Oh,  papa,  there  were  ever  so  many  shots.  The 
very  first  I  heard  must  have  been  in  the  house.  Are 
you  sure  there  was  no  one  hurt  ?  Where  was  Roger  ? 
— for  I  was  speaking  to  him  late  in  the  evening,  and 
I'm  certain  he  did  not  go  home.  Oh,  tell  me  af  ain, 
papa  darling,  that  no  one  was  hurt." 

"  None  of  our  party,  I  assure  jon,  my  child.  There 
now,  dearest,  do  not  look  fo  terrified.  Roger  is  quite 
safe,  and  so  are  the  whole  of  us.  We  were  well  pre- 
pared for  the  villains." 

"  Were  there  many  of  them,  MacMahon  dear  '!" 

"  I  cannot  exactly  say.  I  believe  there  were  four 
or  five,  but  we  were  too  many  for  them." 

"  Why,  papa,  there  could  have  been  only  three  of 
you — yourself,  Talbot,  and  Roger — unless  you  could 
have  brought  in  the  coachman  and  the  groom  ;  and 
I  could  not  have  heard  less  than  a  dozen  shots." 

"  No,  Norah,  dear,  we  did  not  bring  the  men  in 
from  the  stable  at  all — they  were  the  party  who  put 
the  robbers  to  flight.  They  were  under  the  command 
of  Donald  O'Connor,  and  to  his  judicious  mannge- 
ment  I  now  confess  we  owe  it  that  there  were  not 
two,  or,  perhaps,  three  dead  men  in  the  back  kitchen 
or  the  yard  at  this  moment." 

Norah  found  it  difficult  not  to  interrupt  her  fa- 
ther with  some  very  demonstrative  exclamation  at 
the  name  of  Do>iald  O'Connor.  But  the  habitual 
self-command  of  h^-r  name  ;ind  mo?  "^naWed  ].?r  td 
crush  back  the  terror  that  took  possesibiun  of  her 
heart,  and  she  heard  him  with  sufficient  calmness, 
but  not  too  T^-udied,  to  the  end. 


"  Oh,  papa,  where  is  Donald  ?"  she  exclaimed ;  "  of 
course  they  have  not  followed  the  robbers.  Where, 
where  is  Donald  ?  Some  one  may  yet  be  hurt.  Those 
fellows  will  load  their  guns  again.  Oh,  somebody 
may  yet  be  hurt." 

"  No,  Norah,  my  love  ;  you  may  set  your  mind 
quite  at  ease  about  them  all.  They  are  all  in  the 
house.  Poor,  dear  Donald,  the  best  hearted,  kindest — 
ah,  the  softest-hearted  fellow  in  existence — is  at  this 
moment  in  the  library  waiting  my  return.  I  came  up 
to  quiet  your  fears,  knowing  that  you  must  have 
heard  the  shots.  Take  my  word  of  honour  that  all 
is  right  now,  and  will  remain  so.  Edward  O'Hara 
and  Donald  were  both  here.  Donald  I  will  myself 
show  to  the  spare  room  which  you  know  is  always 
ready,  and  Edward  and  Philip  O'Hara  will  double 
up  with  Talbot  and  Roger.  I  have  it  all  settled. 
There  now,  dears,  you  may  rely  upon  what  I  say. 
that  all  danger  of  any  kind  is  over,  and  go  back  to 
your  beds.  Donald  himself,  who  was  commander- 
in-chief,  will  tell  you  all  about  it  at  breakfast  in  the 
morning — that  is,  if  you  don't  interrupt  him  too 
often  with  your  'hopes'  and  'fears.'  I  must  go  back 
to  him  now  ;  there,  dears,  go  to  your  beds  ;"  and 
The  MacMahon  went  back  to  the  library, 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  Norah  went 
back  on  the  moment  to  her  own  room,  or  that  Mrs. 
MacMahon  got  into  her  bed  again  at  once.  Could  any 
two'women,  under  the  circumstances,  have  done  so  ? 
Well,  no;  we  think  not. 

The  fire  was  not  quite  out  in  the  grate  in  her  mo- 
ther's room,  and  Norah,  with  all  the  cleverness  of  a 
girl  who  had  been  reared  in  the  far-off  country  as  she 
was,  raked  out  the  ashes  and  coaxed  the  kindlings 
together,  took  one  or  two  of  the  brittlest  sods  of 
turf  she  could  pick  from  the  turf-bucket,  broke  them 
across  her  knee  into  small  bits,  and  popped  them 
upon  the  kindlings.  Then,  as  they  began  to  "  take," 
she  put  some  larger  and  larger  bits,  until  finally  she 
put  a  few  full-sized  sods  of  dry,  hard  turf  upon  it, 
and  soon  she  and  her  mother  were  sitting  before  a 
bright  fire,  with  warm  shawls  round  them  and  their 
feet  on  the  fender,  talking  over  the  extraordinary 
and  terrifj'ing  attack  upon  the  house. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  mother  dear, 
that  their  object  was  to  carry  away  the  plate,"  Norah 
said. 

She  little  knew  how  accurate  the  expression  "  to 
carry  away"  was,  or  how  inaccurate  the  motive  was, 
which  she  attributed  to  them. 

'■  None  in  the  world,  I  should  say,  dear,"  replied 
her  mother. 

"  Gracious  me,  mother  dear,  how  providential  that 
there  was  no  person  shot  or  even  hurt,  and  from  what 
papa  says,  Donald  must  have  been  in  the  thick  of  it. 
Thank  God." 

"  For  which,  Norah  my  love — that  Donald  was  in 
the  thick  of  it,  or  that  he  was  not  hurt  ?"  and  she 
cast  a  sly  glance  at  her  daughter. 

"  For  both,  then,  mother,  since  you  have  sifted  me 
so  close,"  said  Norah,  flushing  up,  and  taking  her 
feet  off  the  fender  rather  excitedly.  "  There  is  not 
a  man  in  existence  I  would  so  soon  owe  our  safety  to 
as  to  Donald  O'Connor,  for  I  know  that  his  devotion 
to  us  is  hearty  and  sincere,  and  I  do  thank  God,  with 
my  whole  heart,  dearest  mother,  that  he  has  escaped 
unhurt." 

*'  Not  more  than  I  do,  Norah,  my  love,  and  if  I  do 
not  know  the  devotion  of  Donald  to  us  as  well  as  you 
do,  I  can  make  a  pretty  shrewd  guess.  Come  here, 
Norah  my  darling  child,  and  give  me  a  kiss." 

The  girl  sprung  to  her  mother,  and  hid  her  blush- 
ing cheeks  in  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and  burst  into 
stifled  sobs  upon  her  bosom. 

"  There,  calm  yourself,  Norah  dear,  and  sit  on 
your'own  chair.  I  think  I  hear  The  Mac's  steps  upon 
the  stairs." 

Norah  stood  up  at  once,  and  listened. 

"  Oh,  yes,  mother  dear,  there  they  are.  Go  you 
to  the  door,  and  see  if  it  be  them." 

The  very  thing  that  Mrs.  MacMahon  was  herself 
contemplating  at  the  moment. 

She  stole  to  the  door,  opened  a  chink,  and  looked 
out. 

But  where  wais  Norah  ? 

In  her  arm-chair  by  the  fire  still  ? — ah  !  no.  She 
was  peeping  through  the  same  chink,  over  her 
mother's  shoulders,  with  her  arms  round  her  neck. 

'■  There,  Norah  ! — there  he  is  walking  with  your 
father,  as  stout  as  Hercules.  There's  no  bullet  in 
thrit  yovmg  mi'n's  hip.  Now,  I  hope  you're  satis- 
tied  r 

"  Oh,  thank  God  for  all  his  mercies,  mother 
d««r  I" 


"  But  chiefly  for  Donald's  safety,  I  know  to  be  your 
mental  reservation,"  said  her  mother,  kissing  her,  and 
bidding  her  good  night,  for  the  corridor  was  now 
clear,  and  she  was  not  sorry  to  get  to  her  room  and 
be  alone. 

The  MacMahon,  having  seen  that  Donald  O'Connor 
was  comforta'ole  and  wanted  for  nothing,  bade  him 
good  night,  and  returned  to  his  own  room. 

"  I  see  you  and  Norah  have  been  coshering  ;  *hra 
chinnie  e,"  he  said,  as  he  entered  and  saw  the  cheer* 
ful  little  fire  blazing  in  the  grate. 

"  Yes,  dear.  Norah  and  I  could  not  of  course  but 
talk  this  horrid  business  over  until  you  came  back. 
Didn't  she  make  a  nice  little  fire  ?  She'a  only  just 
gone." 

"  Capital,  as  I  have  just  said  in  Irish,  but  you  did 
not  of  course  understand  me.  But,  indeed,  Bella,  it 
has  not  been  a  horrid  business  except  in  intent.  I 
hope  and  believe  that  some  of  the  villains  have  been 
wounded  in  spite  of  Donald,  only  for  whose  manage- 
ment I  am  persuaded  that  I  should  have  shot  two  of 
the  scoundrels  dead.  He  knew  that,  and  was  deter- 
mined that  I  should  not  get  a  shot  at  them.  He 
hunted  them  before  they  had  time  to  smash  in  the 
door.  He  admitted  half  reluctantly,  the  soft-hearted 
boy,  the  justice  of  the  thing,  but  said  how  fearful  it 
would  be  for  you  and  Norah  if  there  were  at  least 
two  dead  bodies  in  the  back  kitchen  in  pools  of  blood 
for  two  or  three  days,  as  they  could  not  be  stirred 
until  after  the  coroner's  inqutit.  He  said  if  I  left  it 
to  him,  with  Edward  O'Hara  and  the  stable  servants 
he  would  dispose  of  them  before  they  could  get  in'* 
Roger  and  Philip  O'Hara,  and  Talbot  and  myself 
were  to  defend  the  inside  at  the  cross-door  in  caso 
they  did  get  in,  but  you  see  how  well  he  managed 
everything.  He  is  a  very  clever,  stout-hearted 
young  fellow.  But  he  will  tell  you  all  about  it  him- 
self to-morrow  morning  ;  he  knows  all  about  it  better 
than  I  do.    I'm  half  askep  now  let  me  get  to  bed." 

In  another  half  hour  the  whole  of  the  house  was 
sunk  in  still  repose,  women  servants  and  all — for  they 
with  the  rest  had  been,  of  course,  roused  from  their 
sleep  by  the  shots,  an'd  they,  too,  had  draped  them- 
selves hurriedly,  and  when  the  thing  was  over  they 
had  made  their  way  to  the  kitchen,  and,  following 
Norah  MacMahon's  example,  had  a  nice  fire  in  less 
than  no  time,  round  which  they  had  the  whole 
battle  part  of  the  business  from  the  O'Haras  and  the 
stable  men,  who  had,  of  course,  coma  in  to  join 
them. 

Norah  did  not  sleep  much  the  remainder  of  that 
night,  though  her  father  and  mother  slept  soundly. 
She  was  up  earlier  than  usual  the  next  morning, 
awaking  early  from  a  confused  slumber  she  had 
fallen  into,  after  a  couple  of  hours  of  wondering 
thought  and  thankfulness.  Oh,  little  she  knew  how 
much  she  had  to  be  thankful  for,  or  that  she  owed  it 
all  to — a  white  jackdaw  !  She  could  not  now  compose 
herself  again,  and  although  she  knew  that  her  father 
would  not  stir  until  long  after  their  usual  time,  she 
arose,  made  herself  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  afterwards 
went  into  the  garden  for  a  breath  of  the  sga-air  from 
the  upper  walk.  Even  here  she  could  not  control  her 
anxiety  that  no  person  had  been  hurt  from  some  of 
the  many  shots  she  had  heard.  She  had  seen  Donald 
walk  stoutly  upstairs  after  her  father,  but  his  hands 
or  arms  might  have  been  hurt,  and  admitted  of 
that.  "  Fool,"  she  exclaimed,  "  did  not  The  Mac- 
Mahon assure  us  that  none  of  our  party  were  hurt  ? 
and  not  even  to  avoid  giving  us  piwn  would  he  state 
what  was  not  .strictly  true.  Thank  God,  Donald,  dear 
Donald,  you  must  be  quite  safe." 

To  make  this  a  proper  story  Donald  should  have 
been  coming  up  behind  her,  and  heard  her  exclama- 
tion, but  as  we  are  fettered  by  facts  we  must  admit 
that  he  had  notyet  left  his  room.  For  shame,  Donald  ! 
Why  did  not  you  feel  the  want  of  the  air  from  the 
sea  on  this  tine  morning  after  your  battle  with  the 
burglar.?,  and  seek  it  at  a  reasonably  ctirly  hour  from 
the  top  walk  of  the  garden  ?  We  are  asbSmed  of 
you,  Donald,  for  our  own  sakes  as  writers,  more  than 
for  yours  as  a  muff.  See  what  you  l«st  ! 

Presently  a  thought  flashed  across  Norah  Mac- 
Mahon's mind  and  she  went  to  the  garden  door, 
leading,  as  our  reader.s  may  remember,  to  the  back 
kitchen  and  stable  yard.  She  knew,  from  the  early 
hour,  and  from  the  night  they  had  spent,  she  was 
not  likely  to  meet  any  of  the  stable  men,  and  she 
was  quite  certain  she  would  not  meet  any  of  the 
house  servants.  The  door  was  fortunately  open,  and 
she  stole  through  tho  stable  yard  to  the  steps,  and 
here  she  began  to  look  closely  upon  t'le  ground  in 
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every  direction  round  her.  She  even  stole  to  the 
back  kitchen  door  with  the  same  sorunity — 
What  w:is  she  looking  for  ? — blood  !  Up  to  this 
she  had  looked  in  vaiu,  and,  hearing  the  stable  door 
open,  and  not  wishing  to  be  seen,  she  hastened  round 
the  turf  house  to  the  avenue,  by  which  she  could  get 
through  the  shrubbery  into  the  garden. 

As  she  she  passed  the  outer  door  of  the  turf  house, 
she  started  back  in  terror,  and  turned  pale  as  death. 
There,  all  about  the  turf  house  door  and  down  the 
ro.id  Wis  blood — blood — blood. 

She  now  hastened,  with  all  the  remaining  strength 
fhe  po.=:ses.'^ed,  through  the  shrubbery  into  the  gar- 
den, and  through  the  glass  door  into  the  house,  and 
was  soon  in  her  own  room.  The  terror  she  felt  lest 
she  should  see  some  ghastly  dead  body  had  overcome 
her  nearly  to  fainting,  and  she  threw  herself  upon 
her  knees  to  thank  God  again  for  the  safety  of  her  fa- 
ther and  friends. 

She  had  still  time  to  compose  herself,  and  when  she 
entered  the  breakfastroom  the  party  was  complete  ; 
her  father,  mother,  and  Donald  were  there. 

After  kissing  her  father  and  mother,  she  held  out 
hor  hand  to  Donald,  with  a  pale  but  gracious  smile  ; 
but  her  words  of  greeting  died  upon  her  quivering 
lips. 

He — the  thoughful  fellow  I — came  to  her  rescue, 
and  spoke,  saying,  as  he  took  her  hand  : 

"  I  give  you  joy.  Miss  MacMahon,  at  the  happy  and 
easy  termination  to  what  was  intended,  I'm  afraid,  to 
have  been  a  very  decided  robbery." 

"  And  I  give  you  hearty  thanks.  Donald,  for  the 
part  you  took  in  efifecting  so  desirable  a  termination 
to  so  frightful  a  project,  and  the  very  great  happiness 
of  which  is  that  neither  you  nor  any  of  your  com- 
rades in  our  defence  were  hurt.  Accspt  a  thousand 
thanks,  Donald,  from  us  all." 

One  whisper  of  a  single  thank  from  herself  alone 
would  have  paid  him  for  the  risk  of  his  life,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  accept  the  multiplied  number  as  she 
had  given  them  jointly  from  them  all. 

As  they  sat  at  breakfast  Donald  took  advantage  of 
every  pause  in  the  remarks,  to  tell  the  whole  thing, 
making  as  light  of  it  as  he  possibly  could,  ascribing 
the  motive  altogether  to  the  desire  of  the  robbers  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  plate — which  while  he 
Bpoke  still  shone  in  triumphant  splendour  in  its  usual 
place  upon  the  sideboard. 

They  talked  the  matter  over  and  over  for  half  an 
hour  after  they  had  finished  breakfast.  Poor  Norah, 
like  a  sensible  girl,  determined  to  let  them  find  out 
about  the  blood  for  themselves.  No  doubt  the  stable 
servants  would  soon  do  so,  if  they  had  not  done  so 
already — why  admit,  poor  girl,  that  she  had  been 
wandering  about  tlie  yard  like  a  maniac  shortly 
after  daylight,  looking  for  somebody's  finger  ? 

When  they  had  finished  talking  the  battle  part  of 
the  business  over.  The  MacMahon  said,  "  Come, 
Donald,  my  boy,  you  and  I  have  some  matters  to  set- 
tle in  the  library,  in  which  the  ladies  cannot  be  of  any 
use  to  us.  When  we  have  settled  them,  Bella  dear, 
we  will  call  you." 

Donald  and  he  then  left  for  the  library,  and,  being 
leated  there  quietly,  the  MacMahon  said  : 

"  Now,  Donald,  I  have  been  always  in  the  habit  ot 
Droving  your  intelligence  and  your  loyalty  to  our 
family,  by  asking^  your  opinion  first  in  any  intricate 
ease  ;  although,  indeed,  I  do  not  think  this  is  one." 

There  was  something  in  this  opening  which  grated 
upon  Donald's  feelings,  although  he  had  no  doubt 
from  The  MacM  ihon's  manner  it  was  intended  to  be 
eomplimentary,  but  he  did  not  like  the  expression  of 
'"proving  his  loyalty  to  the  family,"  and  at  such  a  mo- 
ment. 

'•My  intelligence  you  may  justly  doubt,  sir,"  he 
replied,  rather  haughtily.  "  But  my  loyalty,  my  de- 
votion to  your  family,  you  cannot  justly  question,"  he 
added,  in  a  disappointed  tone. 

"  Well,  well,  Donald,  my  dear  boy,  I  did  not  intend 
to  hurt  you,  and  I  beg  your  pardon.  Indeed,  you 
may  believe  me  when  I  say  that  my  reason  for  asking 
your  opinion  first  is,  because  I  am  so  sure  you  will 
take  the  right  view  of  the  case  that  it  will  have  the 
independence  of  being  solely  your  own,  and  not 
formed  to  meet  my  views  from  the  difference  of  our 
age?,  a.s  I  did  upon  a  former  occasion — not  that  I 
doubted  your  intelligence  or  loyalty." 

Donald  was  more  than  propitiated.  "  Then,  sir, 
ask  what  you  please,  and  you  shall  have  my  candid 
opinion,  as  you  had  upon  the  occasion  to  which  you 
refer." 

•'  What  ought  we  to  do,  Donald,  in  this  case  ? 
We  can  prosecute,  most  probably  to  conviction,  the 
whole  pack  of  these  conspirators.    The  question  is, 


looking  a  little  further  before  us,  ought  we  to  do  bo? 
That  is  my  only  qufstion." 

'■  I  have  lain  awake  the  whole  of  my  time  since 
you  left  me  last  night,  f-ir,  thinking  of  it,  and  upon 
every  consideration  which  I  can  give  it,  I  answer — 
no." 

"  Right,  Donald  !  I  am  sure  you  view  such  a  step 
in  the  same  light  that  I  have  done.  But  will  you 
pardon  me  if  I  ask  you  why  ?" 

The  MacMahon  had  himself  calculated  the  matter 
over,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  even  were 
he  certain  of  a  conviction,  his  honour  about  the 
bond  would  be  placed  in  a  stiil  more  questionable 
position  by  a  prosecution  of  Mr.  Leonard  prior  to  the 
settlement  of  that  nefarious  transaction.  He  had  a 
great  regard  for  Donald  O'Connor,  and  he  wished, 
upon  every  opportunity,  to  strengthen  his  good  opi- 
nion of  his  abilities,  as  well  as  his  moral  attributes, 
by  every  test  in  his  power. 

"  First,  sir,"  said  Donald,  "that business  of  the  bond 
has  been  tiiiked  of  far  and  wide  ;  it  has  been  inserted 
too  in  more  than  one  provincial  newspaper  ;and  how 
will  it  look,  may  I  ask,  if  you,  repudiating  the  bond, 
as  you  do,  should  prosecute  him  who  holds  it  for  a 
capital,  offence,  of  which,  after  all,  he  is  sure  to  be  ac- 
quitted?" 

"  Right  still,  Donald,  my  boy.  What  next  ?— if 
indeed  anything  else  seems  necessary." 

"  Nothing  more  may  be  necessary,  sir,  but  if  you 
will  allow  me  I  wilLadd,  that  at  present,  the  whole 
thing  is  put  down  to  an  attempt  to  rob  your  house 
of  plate  ;  the  parties  are  not  known  except  to  our- 
selves, and  even  we  are  only  sure  of  the  piper,  but 
should  you  prosecute,  the  real  motive  and  intention 
of  the  attack  must  corns  to  light,  and  your  daughter's 
name  be  bandied  before  a  morbid  public,  nine-tenths 
of  whom  would  sympathise  with  that  unscrupulous 
scoundrel.  Again — we  have  no  evidence  against 
them  except  that  of  Roger  O'Hara,  her  foster-brother 
and  it  will  be  uncorroborated,  for  none  of  us  can  iden- 
tify any  one  of  the  persons  at  the  atUck.  They  are 
one  and  all  Ribbon  men.  no  doubt,  and  poor  Roger's 
life  would  not  be  worth  tendnyo'  purchase  for  having 
sworn  against  them.  I  am  quite  sure  we  have  no 
evidence  to  convict,  and  that  if  we  had,  it  would  be 
wiser  not  to  prosecute.    These  are  my  views,  sir." 

"  Good  man,  Donald  ;  give  me  your  hand.  The 
thing  will  be  as  it  is.  We  will  not  again  even  advert 
to  it.  I  will  call  the  ladies,  or  we  will  go  to  them,"  and 
they  returned  to  the  parlour,  where  they  were  still 
waiting  for  a  call. 

"  You  will  not  be  sorry,  my  dears,  to  hear  that 
Donald  and  I  have  gone  over  this  business  in  a  legal 
point  of  view,  in  which,  of  course,  neither  of  you 
could  be  of  any  use,  and  we  have  agreed  that  it  will 
be  better  not  to  follow  the  matter  up  by  magisterial 
mvestigation  with  a  view  to  prosecute  people  whom 
we  cannot  find  out.  Let  the  matter  lie  now,  dears, 
a.s  if  it  never  occurred,  and  let  us  never  refer  to  it 
again." 

The  ladies  received  this  intelligence  in  silence, 
nntil  Norah,  wondering,  in  her  own  mind  how  such 
preparations  could  have  been  made  for  the  defence  if 
it  was  a  sudden  thing,  and  none  of  the  robbsrs 
known,  remarked: 

'■  Say,  papa  dear,  that  it  is  better  not  to  follow 
the  business  farther;  but  I  think  some  of  them  must 
be  known;  and,  if  I  did  not  think  they  would  be  ac- 
tually hanged  for  attempting  to  rob  us,  I  declare  I 
should  not  be  sorry  if  they  were  transported." 

"  Nor  should  I,  dear  ;  but,  take  my  word  for  it, 
such  an  attempt  will  never  take  place  again,  and  Do- 
nald and  I  have  very  good  reasons  for  not  disturbing 
our  quietude  by  a  prosecution.  Haven't  we,  Do- 
nald?" 

"  Most  excellent  reasons,  indeed,  sir,"  said  Donald. 

It  was  enough  for  Norah  that  Donald  had  given  in 
his  adhesion  to  the  mild  plan  to  make  her  satisfied, 
and  she  aec[uiesced. 

"  I  must  now  leave  you,  fir,"  Donald  said.  "  I  have 
been  from  home  since  the  early  part  of  yesterday, 
and,  I  may  say,  the  whole  of  to-day,  for  it  will  be  late 
when  I  get  back."  And,  bidding  them  a  cordial,  and 
congratulatory  farewell,  he  left. 

What  would  not  Miss  Norah  have  given  to  have  let 
him  out  through  the  gla?s  door,  and  perhaps  have 
gone  to  the  little  giite  with  him,  as  upon  one  or  two 
other  occasions,  but  there  was  really  no  reason  for 
such  a  proceeding,  and  there  was  no  way  by  which  she 
could  manage  it.  She  was  in  hopes  her  father  would 
have  himself  proposed  it,  from  what  Donald  had  said 
about  being  late,  for  it  was  undoubtedly  a  short  cut. 
But  she  supposed  her  father  did  not  think  of  that,  for 
he  accompaoied  him  to  the  h»U  door,  where  be  bade 


him  good-bye  again,  thanking  him  foraU  he  had  done 
for  them.  He  then  returned  to  the  ladies  to  say  that 
the  carriage  would  be  at  the  door  at  two  o'clock  fot 
them  to  take  a  drive,  which,  under  the  circumstmrcs, 
he  recommended  of  all  things.  But  he  did  '  ♦'-il 
them  that  while  he  and  Donald  were  in  tLeJi>a'y 
by  themselves,  Talbot  had  come  in  to  say  tint  th'-re 
was  no  doubt  one  of  the  burglars  had  been  shot  or 
badly  wounded,  and  c.irried  away  by  his  comra<lps,  as 
all  about  the  turf-house  door  and  down  the  roid 
were  pools  of  blood,  and  the  mirks  of  his  cordur./y 
trowsers  and  shoulders  were  in  the  stifif  mud  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  where  they  had  laid  him  down  to 
rest. 

The  ladies  took  The  Mac's  advice,  and  went  out  tc 
drive,  and  he  returned  to  the  library  to  recapitulate 
his  thoughts  upon  the  whole  affair. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


■    BROOK  SONG. 

Peep  oh,  peep-oh,  iris  and  calamus  ! 

Singing  and  shiaing,  I  speed  on  my  way  ! 
Over  the  border-lme  of  tlie  dark  forest — 
On  where  the  sunlight  iliumes  the  fair  day. 
Over  the  meadow — 
The  apple-green  meadow- 
Iris,  blue  iris,  1  hasten  away  I 

Peep-oh,  pecp-oh,  robin  and  blue  bird  ! 

Silent  I  list  where  I  waDder  along  ; 
Now  \nth  low,  Uquid  notes  greating  the  miming; 
Now  with  clear  whistle  and  sparkle  of  song  1 
G.iily  up-darting, 
For  fresher  paths  starting, 
Sweet  robin  readbreast,  sing,  sing  your  gay  song  1 

Peep-oh,  peep--)h,  green  leaf  and  gossamer  I 

Now  in  the  shadow,  ;ind  now  in  the  sun  ! 
Each  tiny  leaf  lays  its  glowing  check  softly 
'Gainst  her  wee  neigh  nnur,  when  dancing  it 
And  sly  Madame  Spider 
Seeks  where  to  hide  her, 
Now  that  her  gossamer  web  is  undone. 

Peep-oh,  peep-oh,  ■wild  vine  and  purple  grape! 

Dropping  thy  shadowy  clusters  low  down 
Into  the  shimmer  and  sheen  of  my  wavelets, 
Never  forbidding  them,  save  when  I  fro\\n. 
Here  there  is  perfect  peace. 
Here  there  is  sweet  release. 
Far  from  the  murmur  and  noise  of  th»  f 

Peep-oh,  peep-oh,  bright  bird  and  butterfly! 

High  up  the  blue  sky  srailes  soft  o'er  ns  all, 
I  but  a  babbling  brook,  but  a  weo,  babbling  brook; 
Yonder  the  poplar,  so  straight  and  so  tall. 
All  alive,  all  aglow. 
Still  it  stands  where  I  flow; 
And  the  blue  summer  sky  shines  o'er  us  all. 


Perambulators  — P.  Ledwidge,  manufacturer.  No.  32 
Amiens-street,  and  32  Lower  Ormond-quay.  N.B. — Repair* 
promptly  executed.  .  1354 

In  the  English  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  a  verdict 
for  £8,000  damages  has  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Mul- 
den,  of  Bigglesworth,  against  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company,  for  injuries  sustained  at  the 
King's-cross  Station. 

A  Plague  of  Rats. — In  a  few  years'  time,  unless 
some  active  measures  are  taken,  London  may  expect 
great  trouble  ftom  rats.  It  is  a  startling  fact  that 
one  pair  of  rats,  with  their  progeny  will  produce  in 
three  years  no  less  a  number  than  646,S0S.  A  doe 
rat  will  have  from  six  to  eight  nests  of  young  each 
year  for  four  years  together,  and  from  12  to  23  at 
a  litter  ;  and  the  young  does  will  breed  at  three 
months  old  ;  and  there  are  more  females  than 
males,  at  an  average  of  about  ten  to  six.  If  they 
ran  about  the  streets  like  cats  and  dogs,  the 
public  would  beterrified,  but  as  they  hide  and  work  in 
the  dark,  men  seldom  see  or  think  of  them.  Brick 
drains  are  their  chosen  haunts;  skirting  boards,  backs 
of  fire  places,  under  the  flooiing,  or  between  the 
rafters,  are  their  places  for  breeding.  The  London 
sewermen  state  that  brick  drains  are  the  rats'  best 
friends,  and  that  nothing  but  glazed  pipes  with  heavy 
sink  traps  will  stop  the  sewer  rats  getting  into  houses. 
They  will  not  go  up  pipes  for  the  fear  of  being 
drowned,  knowing  they  have  no  means  of  escape. 
They  are  seen  in  the  sewers  migrating  in  communi- 
ties to  some  discovered  quarter  for  food,  and  the 
sewermen  believe  that  they  have  a  language  of  their 
own.  If  "ouilders  were  to  case  skirting-boards  with 
galvanised  plating,  particularly  at  each  corner,  it 
would  stop  the  vermin  considerably.  Care  should 
also  be  taken  to  fill  with  concrete  and  small  stones  or 
broken  glass  the  space  under  and  about  the  fire- 
places, as  the  doe  rata  choose  that  quarter  for  breeding 
oa  account  of  the  warmth. 
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THE  ASSYRIAN  EXCAVATIONS. 
Mr.  George  Smith  gives  an  account  of  the  results  of 
his  second  expedition  in  Assyria.  After  remarking 
that  he  discovered  many  nevf  records  telling  of  kings 
before  unknovrn  and  their  acts,  similar  to  those  al- 
ready described,  Mr.  Smith  says  : — "  My  purpose  is 
to  give  some  other  particulars  of  more  general  in- 
terest to  those  who  are  not  Assyriologists.  First,  as 
to  the  Flood  legends.  I  discovered,  on  this  second 
eiiterprise,  several  new  fragments  belonging  to  this 
srrit;}  of  texts,  and  I  have  found  that  the  Babylonians 
called  the  hero  of  the  Deluge  Adra-hasis,  or  Hasis- 
idra,  which  is  the  orif;in  of  the  Greek  form  of  his 
name,  Xisithrus.  The  series  of  legends  in  which  the 
*  Flood  is  mentioned  are  principally  occupied  with 
the  doings  of  an  early  Babylonian  mooarch  whom  I 
have  provisionally  called  '  Izdubar.'  From  the  time 
\.  ....11  I  first  discovered  these  traditions  I  have  al- 
v.-:iyi  believed  that  in  this  hero  I  had  lighted  on  the 
Nimtod  of  the  Bible,  and  my  new  fragments  con- 
firm me  in  this  opinion.  In  my  former  letters  I 
stated  the  form  '  Izdubar'  to  be  only  a  conjectural 
interpretation  of  the  name  of  this  monarcli.  I  be- 
Hcv'e  the  real  sound  of  this  name  will  turn  out  to  be 
l^imrod,  but  in  the  meanwhile  I  retain  the  form 
'Izdubar.'  And  now  I  wiU  endeavour  to  describe 
my  impression  of  the  mighty  hunter  from  these  nu- 
merous legends.  It  must  be  first  remarked  that  a 
little  of  the  miraculous  will  be  encountered  in  all  early 
history,  therefore  the  fact  of  one  or  two  extra- 
ordinary events  occurring  in  the  story  need  not  dis- 
credit the  more  reasonable  statements  of  the  tests.  In 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  chap,  x.,  verses  8  to  10,  the  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  hero  is — '  And  Cush  begat  Nim- 
rod  ;  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth.  He 
was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord  ;  wherefore  it  is 
said.  Even  as^Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord.  And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel, 
and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of 
Shinar.' 

'  Babel  has  always  been  known  as  Babylon,  while 
Erech,  the  second  capital  of  Nimrod,  is  well  identified 
with  the  Babylonian  city  of  Aruk,  or  Uruk,  now  re- 
presented by  the  mounds  of  Warka.  This  was  a  very 
ancient  and  important  capital,  and  is  the  scene  of  the 
principal  Izdubar  legends.  The  other  two  cities, 
Accad  and  Calneh,  have  hitherto  not  been  identified  ; 
but  I  have  now  discovered  the  position  of  one  of 
them,  the  very  existence  of  which  was  doubted.  This 
was  Accad  or  Akkad  ;  it  lay  near  Sippara,  and  to  the 
north-west  of  Babylon.  Akkad  was  long  the  capital 
of  the  country,  and  only  lost  its  position  on  the  rise 
of  Babylon.  The  fourth  city  of  Nimrod,  that  of  Cal- 
neh, has  not  yet  boRn  discovered  ;  it  has  been  sup- 
posed with  great  probability  to  have  lain  on  the  east 
of  the  river  Tigris." 

Mr.  Smith  gives  a  narrative  of  the  legend  of  Nim- 
rod, who  was  striken  with  disease  and  died  after 
Buffering  great  torture.  "  There  is,"  he  adds,  "  nothing 
improbable  in  the  legend  if  we  divest  it  of  the  super- 
natural element,  and  many  of  the  incidents  sre  com- 
mon place  enough;  but  people  in  all  ages  have  been 
reluctant  to  believe  in  the  death  of  popular  heroes, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  feeling  the  author  of  the 
legends  of  Izdubar  has  lengthened  his  story,  making 
out  that  Izdubar  did  not  die,  but  wandered  away  into 
some  fabulous  region  where  he  was  cured  of  his 
disease.  This  latter  part  of  the  story  must  be  entirely 
fabulous,  but  it  is  to  us  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  narrative,  because  the  author  has  hci  e  woven 
into  his  text  the  account  of  the  D<iluge  and  other 
curious  legends  and  beliefs  current  at  that  time  in 
Babylonia.  Izdubar  is  represented  in  the  fabulous 
part  of  the  legend  as  wandering  away  from  the  city  of 
Erech  and  coming  to  a  region  v.'here  there  were  giants 
who  control  the  sun  and  send  it  every  day  on  its 
course.  These  monsters  are  represented  as  terrible 
in  appearance  and  of  great  stature,  their  feet  resting 
in  hell  while  their  heads  reached  to  heaven.  Three 
of  them  confronted  Izdubar,  who  was  so  terrified  by 
them,  but  afterwards  summoned  up  ""ouiage  to  ap- 
proach them.  On  Izdubar  inquiring  of  the  giants, 
he  was  directed  on  his  way  to  Hasis-adra,  the  sage, 
v.-hom  in  my  former  letters  I  have  called  Sisit,  but 
whose  name  I  have  now  discovered  to  be  as  above. 
It  v.-as  a  tradition  in  the  country  that  Hasis-adra  had 
lived  before  the  Flood  at  a  city  which  was  called  Su- 
ripi'ak,  and  which  was  styled  the  '  ship  city,'  or  i 
■  aih  city,'  in  allusion  to  the  ark  built  us  a 
refuge  against  the  Flood.  I  have  already  given  [ 
an  account  of  the  Chaldean  Deluge  traclitious  ; 
and  this  I  need  not  repeat,  as,  although  the 
Vurative  is  now  much  more  cjniplete,  the  fncts  re- 


main as  I  at  first  stated  them.  In  his  subsequent 
journey  in  search  of  Hasisadra  Izdubar,  is  supposed 
to  pass  through  a  region  of  darkness,  and  then  to 
arrive  at  a  country  which  was  like  a  par.xdisc,  the 
trees  being  hung  with  jewels.  Izdubar  afterwards 
meets  with  many  adventures,  and  ultimately,  as  I 
have  before  related,  sees  Hasisadra,  and  hears  from 
him  the  story  of  the  Flood. 

"  Hasisadra,  when  he  had  revealed  this  history, 
gave  directions  to  Urhansi,  the  companion  of  Izdu- 
bar, to  dip  that  hero  in  the  sea,  ^and  after  his  bath 
the  Babylonian  monarch  arose  cured,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion states  : — 

His  disease  in  the  water  to  beauty  tumed;fhe  cast  off  his 
illness,  and  the  sea  carried  it  away,  and  healtli  covered  his 
skin. 

"  After  his  restoration  to  health  the  mighty  hun- 
ter returned,  in  company  with  the  seaman  Urhamsi, 
to  the  city  of  Erech,  andissupposedto  have  lamented 
over  his  lost  companion.  Heabani,  as  David  mourned 
over  Jonathan.  A  poetical  threnody  of  Izdubar  is 
followed  by  a  curious  legend,  to  the  effect  that 
Heabani,  who  had  been  killed,  did  not  rest  in  his 
grave  under  the  earth,  and  petition  is  made  to  the 
gods  that  he  may  be  transferred  from  the  lower 
region,  or  hell,  to  heaven.  The  various  gods  re- 
fused to  listen  to  this  prayer  until  it  had  reached 
the  ears  of  Hea,  the  ruler  of  the  lower  region.^, 
who  directed  his  son,  Meroaiich,  to  strike  the 
earth,  whereupon  the  ghost  of  Heabani  rose  out  of 
the  ground  and  ascended  to  heaven.  This  legend 
gives  an  opportunity  for  the  writer  to  add  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  heaven  and  hell.  These  fables  of  the 
eaily  Babylonians  have  an  interest  beyond  the 
strangeness  of  the  incidents  mentioned  in  them,  inas- 
much as  they  prove  to  us  that  those  early  races  had 
a  belief  in  a  future  life,  in  heaven  and  hell,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  rewards  and  punishments  after  death.  Asso- 
ciated with  the-;e  legends,  I  have  found  a  considerable 
collection  of  similar  stories,  all  appearing  to  belong  to 
the  same  literary  age.  Among  the  inscriptions  dis- 
covered during  the  last  expedition  to  Assyria  were 
some  curious  texts  relating  to  Assyrian  astronomy. 
Besides  these  inscriptions  I  fliscovercd  a  number  of 
curious  objects  bearing  on  the  manrers  and  customs 
of  the  Assyrians.  These  and  other  objects  show  an 
im  lunt  of  luxury  surprising  for  that  period." 


THE  MOON  ABOVE  THE  HILL. 

Is  it  shining  on  to-night. 

As  it  shone  iu  other  eyes, 
With  its  flood  of  silver  light. 

All  a  ripple  throush  the  leaves? 
Is  it  rising,  risi  c  still. 
The  fair  moon  above  the  hilU 

Is  it  shining  on  to-night, 

When  it  cannot  kiss  her  brow — 
Cannot  touch  the  small  hands  white; 

Cantiot  crown  hertressos  now, 
Doe-;  it  care  to  shine  on  still. 
The  fair  moon  above  the  hill? 

Is  it  peering  in  and  out. 
Thro'  the  garden,  up  the  lane, 

Seeking  everywhere  about, 
In  a  restless  yearning  vain  ? 

Is  it  looking  for  her  still, 

The  fair  moon  above  the  hill  ? 

Is  it  creeping  in  the  hall. 

Whore  the  door  stands  open  wide, 
Where  her  lightsome  foot  did  fall, 

When  she  entered  there,  a  bride? 
Does  it  dioam  she  cctnelh  stiji. 
The  £.iir  nioon  a'cove  the  biU  V 

Is  it  growing  wan  and  pale. 
Sinking  uovrr.  bencatl;  a  cloud, 

A3  my  darling  in  Death's  vale 
Lyiog  hidden  in  her  s!;roud  ! 

Socks  It  Ikt  in  Ile.T.x-n  still, 

The  fair  moon  aVio^e  the  hiil  ? 


Penny  Bank,  h)  and  20  Winot.'iVL'Tn-stri.x't— Er.nk  Hours, 
every  day  from  lO  a  m.  to  .5  p.m.  0:i  ^iliuiday,  Wcdnesd.iy, 
and  Saturday  Everdugs,  from  7  to  y.  £5  per  Cent,  on  De- 
posits of  i'5. 

Cheap  Clothixg. — A  correspondent  writes: — The 
notice  which  has  appeared  in  some  ne  wspapers  recom- 
mending the  use  of  paper  be'tween  the  blanket  and 
counterpane  as  a  cure  for  cold  beds  induced  my  wife 
to  cut  out  of  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  a  "  sh.ape  "  to 
fit  the  neck  and  shoulder.?,  -which  l^i'iies  call  a  "habit 
shirt."  It  wasfirstworn  just  inside  the  dress  on  one 
of  the  coldest  days  we  have  liud  tliis  bitter  winter, 
anel  with  the  most  complete  success  and  marvellous 
results  as  regards  w;irinth.  This  garment  can  be 
made  iu  three  minutes,  at  a  cnst  of  less  than  a  half- 
penny. Let  any  gentleman  on  a  railway  journey  try 
the  experiment  of  wrapijing  up  Lis  legs  iu  a  news- 
paper, and  ho  will  find  it  as  warm  as  a  rug. 


A  SNOWSTORM  IN  DENMARK. 
A  Copenhagen  correspondent  sends  the  following 
account  of  the  effects  of  the  terrible  snowstorms 
v/hich  have  raged  there  lately,  from  the  narrative  of 
one  of  the  passengers  by  the  train  in  question 
"  We  started  from  Kallundborg  on  the  new  line,  which 
on  that  day  only  was  opened  to  the  public  for  the 
first  time,  at  a  quarter  to  eight  in  the  morning,  and 
proceeded  safely  about  twenty  miles  on  the  road,  to 
the  station  at  Holbcck,  where  we  arrived  at  10  a.m.  ; 
here,  however,  we  were  obliged  to  wait  three  hours 
before  the  mail  train  from  Copenhagen  arrived,  the 
train  having  already  been  greatly  delayed  by  the 
snowstorm,  although  drawn  by  two  powerful  engines. 
One  of  the  engines  was  now  detached,  to  be  coupled 
on  to  our  train,  but  when  the  driver  wanted  to  refill 
the  engine  with  water  the  tanks  were  frozen,  and  it 
took  another  hour  before  we  could  start  afresh.  We 
had  scarcely  proceeded  slowly  along  for  half  an  hour, 
when  we  stopped,  the  engines  being  unable  to  pro- 
ceed through  the  accumulated  snow,  [anel  only^atter 
half  an  hour's  exertions  were  we  enabled  to  proceed 
a  short  distance,  when  we  ag.ain  stuck  in  the  snow, 
and  this  time  for  good,  as  it  proved.  We  had  en- 
tered a  cutting  where  the  drift  snow  had  collected 
several  feet  high,  and  the  snow  iu  front  of  the  en- 
gines had  been  forced  together  like  a  brick  wall,  while 
every  moment  the  snow  filleel  up  below  and  around 
the  engines  and  carriages.  A  gang  of  men  were- now 
called  together,  and  a  distance  of  some  fifty  yards  ia 
front  of  the  engines  was  excavated,  and  the  front 
engine,  putting  on  full  steam,  tried  to  break  through 
alone,  but  succeeded  only  in  proceeding  some 
sixty  yards,  as  the  snow  already  had  drifted 
togerher  again.  Engine  No.  2  then  started 
to  the  rescue,  and  succeeded  at  last  in  bringing  the 
lirst  engine  back  ;  but,  though  both  together  put  on 
full  steam,  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  only  revolved 
round  their  axles  without  moving  the  train  an  inch 
forward.  A  trial  was  then  made  by  placing  the  5-3 
pasisengers  in  a  gooels  waggon  and  a  first-class  car- 
riage, which  alone  were  attached  to  the  engines,  but 
without  any  better  result.  A  last  trial  -was  then 
made  by  pilacing  all  the  passengers  in  the  waggon, 
but  the  rosult  was  that  the  first  engine  stuck  some 
30  yards  ahead,  the  next  close  by,  anel  the  carriage 
never' moved.  It  was  now  past  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  the  men  declared  that  they  were  too 
o.xhausted  to  work  any  more  that  day,  and  there  was 
then  nothing  else  to  do  than  for  the  gentlemen  to 
wade  through  the  snow  acro.ss  the  fields  to  the  nearest 
farm-yard,  where  the  farmer  received  them  most 
kindly  (it  was  New  Year's-eve),  and  declared  that 
they  might  succeed  in  drinking  out  all  his  stock  of 
beer  and  spiiits,  but  he  would  guarantee  they  should 
not  eat  him  out  of  the  house.  Victuals  and  bed- 
clothes were  then  collected  and  sent  to  the  ladies, 
who  had  remained  in  the  train,  and  were  obliged  to 
make  the  best  of  the  circumstances  and  settle  down 
in  the  carriages  for  the  night,  while  the  gentlemen 
slept  in  the  hay  loft  and  anywhere  they  coulel  squat 
down.  The  next  morning,  after  several  miscarriages 
and  stoppages,  the  train  at  last  was  rescued  by  the 
arrival  of  a  third  engine,  and,  after  a  journey  of 
nearly  thirty  hours  (the  whole  di.5tance  being  some 
sixty  miles),  the  passengers  arrived  at  List  at  Copen- 
hagen, half  dead  from  colel,  fatigue,  and  exposure. 

The  Michigan  salt  product  of  1874  was  1,020.979 
barrels,  being  20.3,633  barreLs  more  than  last  year. 

The  Indian  Cotton  Mills. — The  Indore"  cotton 
mills  are  now  in  full  work  and  promise  v^'ell.  At  pre- 
sent there  are  20  single  c:irding  engines,  10,272  spin- 
dh'S,  and  224  loom.s.  During  the  past  year,  endirg 
51h  .Jnns,  tJie  out-turn  w.-is  8-1,240  pieces  of  cloth, 
and  to  thi:"  a  considerable  ine;  ea.■^e  is  expected  during 
the  current  year,  additional  iiiaciiinery  being  expected, 
which  will  i)ut  looms  ia  motion  nov/  standing  idle. 
Two  bundled  pieces  of  cloth  are  turned  out  daily,  and 
when  all  the  machir.ery  is  working  the  production  is 
e.-pected  to  amount  to  353  to  400  pieces  a  day.  The 
cloth  made  is  what  is  styled  long  cloth  and  T  cloth;  some 
dhootre  cloth  is  also  maele.  The  quality  of  the  ma- 
nufacture bears  very  favourable  comparison  with  the 
cloth  made  iu  Bo?nbay.  Two  qualities  are  made,  for 
the  lowest  thE  prices  obtained  vary  from  9h  to  lOi 
annas  per  lb.,  and  for  the  first  quality  from  lOJ  to 
llh  anuas.  The  demand  for  cloth  made  in  the  mill 
is  very  great.  The  superiutoiident  has  already  solel 
largely  iu  advance  of  the  production,  and  has  orders 
for  more  cloth  than  the  mills  can  possi'oly  produce 
during  the  current  Te-Tr. 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH; 


[Jul  16,  MTft 


A  TRUE  TALE. 


"  Write  !" 

The  command  was  far  from  being  kindly  given, 
and  the  face  of  Robert  Nash,  as  it  bent  over  the 
bowed  head  of  his  sister,  wore  a  hard,  determined 
look. 

Robert — oh,  Robert,  be  merciful  !" 
The  words  were  not  much,  but  the  tone  and  the 
look  accompanying  them  should  have  broken  a  will 
of  iroa. 

"  I  am  merciful  1  For  your  own  good  I  repeat — ■ 
write  what  I  bid  you  I  and  you  will  stay  here  till  you 
do,  and  I  will  etay  vrith  you,  if  we  starve  1" 

"But,  Robert — I  love  him  so  1" 

"  Love  him  1"  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  scorn. 

"  Yes;  and  it  would  break  hia  heart  to  xeceive  such 
words  from  me." 

"  Humph  !  men's  hearts  are  not  made  of  porcelain* 
to  be  broken  by  will,  or  by  chance." 

"Yours  is  adamant,  Robert  ;  no  one  knows  it 
better  than  I,  the  fatherless  and  motherless  one  whom 
you  have  tyrannised  over  since  her  very  birth — may 
God  forgive  you  !" 

The  girl  broke  down  here  utterly,  and  her  sobs  and 
moans  were  heartrending.  They  troubled  for  a  mo- 
ment even  the  haid,  cold,  calculating  heart  of  Robert 
Nash.  He  bent,  and  half-tenderly  laid  his  hand  on 
the  flossy,  flaxen  curls  of  his  sister. 

"  Stella,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  almost  gentle, 
"  Stella,  little  girl,  look  here !  Lift  your  face,  and 
look  straight  in  my  honest  face." 

She  obeyed,  fas  indeed  she  dared  not  do  otherwise, 
for  Robert  Nash  had  ruled  her  with  a  rod  of  iron  for 
seventeen  years,  and  she  knew  only  the  "  law  of  hia 
moods."  The  face  she  lifted  to  his  was  like  that  of 
a  grieved  child.  There  were  tears  dripping  from  her 
lashes,  and  her  lips  were  white  and  tremulous. 

"  Stella,"  her  brother  continued,  smiUng  in  a  cruel 
way,  "  I  am  older  and  wiser  than  you.  Women 
^ver  know  what  is  best  for  them.  Our  mother  felt 
this  when  she  put  your  hand  in  mine,  and  whispered: 
'  Obey  him  always,  dear — obey  and  love  him  al- 
ways 1' "  , 

At  mention  of  her  mother,  the  girl's  sobs  broke  out 
afresh. 

"  If  she  had  lived  I  oh,  if  she  had  lived  !"  she  cried 
"  a  trial  like  this  could  |never  have  found  me 
Robert,  for  her  sake  do  not  doom  me  to  a  life  of 
bitterness  and  pain.  If  you  loved  her — if  to-day  her 
memory  is  precious  and  holy  in  your  heart,  unsay 
your  cruel  words,  aaid  give  me  back  my  Philip  !" 

Her  blue,  dilated  eyes  went  up  to  his,  full  of  plead- 
ing, yet  powerless,  alas  !  to  soften  the  inflexible  de- 
termination he  did  not  choose  to  conceal ;  and  though 
she  clung  to  his  hands,  kissing  and  crying  over  them, 
in  a  perfect  abandonment  of  woe,  she  could  not  beat 
down  the  fortress  of  his  selfish  purpose.  He  only 
stood  quietly,  evincing  a  willingness  to  listen  to 
whatever  she  might  have  to  say — and  the  hard  lines 
about  his  mouth  never  for  a  moment  relaxed  or 
softened. 

When  she  turned  from  him  at  last,  and  laid  her 
head  wearily  and  in  a  hopeless  sort  of  way  on  the 
table,  Robert  Nash  sat  down  beside  his  sister,  and 
said,  speakins;  in  slow,  measured  tones  : 

"  Give  Philip  back  to  you,  Stella  ?  I  have  never 
taken  him  from  you.  You  yourself  must  withdraw 
yourself  from  him.  You  shall  not  be  the  wife  of  a 
drunkard,  since  I  have  power  to  prevent  it  !" 

"  Philip  Stanley  will  never  be  that — never  !" 

The  girl's  heart  was  in  her  voice,  and  it  was  proudly 
triumphant,  revealing  all  her  love,  faith,  and  trust. 

"  He  is  that  already,  if  rumours  are  reliable." 

"  Rumours  are  never  reliable." 

"  Well,  we  are  wasting  time.  I  know  best  what 
is  best  for  you — and  you  promised  to  obey  me  al- 
wa;^s." 

That  was  enough.  Robert  Nash  knew  well  the 
gentle,  yielding,  faithful  spirit  intrusted  to  his  care 
— and  in  the  utterance  of  his  last  words  he  had  con- 
quered. She  took  the  pen  he  held  towards  her,  and 
as  one  in  sleep,  or  in  the  dumbness  of  delirium,  wrote 
as  he  commanded  : 

Philip — Let  the  old  dream  go  by.   Co  nijt  seek  to  know 
why  this  must  be.    You  cannot  change  my  will,  nor  luy 
heart,  lliat  has  learned  so  late  that  it  does  uot,  and  never 
has— loved  you  !      Never  yours,  Steli,.i. 
All  the  long  night  that  followed,  lights  were 


blazing  over  the  house  of  Robert  Nash,  save  in  the 
chamber  where  his  sister  lay  in  blessed  unconscious- 
ness, and  where  Life  and  Death  stood  face  to  face 
through  the  long,  anxious  hours.  The  lamp  was 
shaded  there — there  was  a  faint  fragrance  of  garden 
roses  stealing  iu  at  the  open  window,  under  which, 
low  in  the  black  shadow  of  the  ivy,  crouched,  Bhiver- 
ing,  though  it  was  midsummer,  the  fine,  perfect  form 
of  Philip  Stanley. 

Unlike  most  lovers  in  romances,  he  had  not  gone 
away  iu  silent  submission  to  his  fate  ;  but  man-like, 
and  as  was  his  right — aye,  even  his  duty—  ha.d  gone 
straightway,  though  stunned  and  suffering,  to  hear, 
from  the  only  lips  whose  language  he  could  put  faith 
in,  a  confirmation  of  his  doom.  But  he  had  been  re- 
pulsed on  the  threshold  by  Robert.  Hard  words 
passed  between  the  two,  and  in  the  excitement,  Ro- 
bert accused  Philip  of  hiving,  by  his  dissipated  habits 
and  unv/orthy  way  of  living,  caused  the  severe  ill- 
ness, if  not  the  death,  of  his  sister. 

Young  Stanley  was  too  shocked  and  grieved  for 
anger  or  indignation.  Unjust  and  cruel  though  the 
charges  were,  Philip  had  but  one  thought,  and  that 
was  for  Stella. 

"  111  T '  he  whispered.  "  Dying,  perhaps  ?  Oh, 
Nash,  for  God's  sake  let  me  go  to  her.'' 

"  Never  !  Though  she  were  dead,  you  should  not." 

Philip  felt  himself  pushed  from  the  threshold,  saw 
the  door  closed,  and  heard  the  clicking  of  its  bolt. 

Afterwards  he  knew  that  the  night  camo  down 
dewy  and  sweet  with  stars  ;  that  there  were  hasty 
comers  and  goers  through  the  iron  gate,  where  her 
feet  had  tripped  so  lightly  in  the  past,  and  through 
which  it  might  be  she  was  soon  to  bs  carried  to  her 
burial  ;  that  there  were  souftds  of  smothered  sobbing 
from  the  window  overhead — and  that  the  heaven  of 
hope  and  hell  of  fear  seemed  spirits  of  air  that  were 
battling  for  the  possession  of  his  soul. 

And  the  night  went  by. 

"  She  will  live  !"  he  heard  the  doctor  say  at  day- 
dawn  to  Jack,  the  gardener,  who  worshipped  his  young 
mistress  ;  and  feebly  Philip  arose  from  the  shadowy 
couch,  where  he  had  suffered,  and  silently,  in  the  cool, 
grey  dawn,  passed  outward  and  onward  toward  the 
barren  heights  of  a  grand  but  lonely  life. 

Once,  afterward,  Philip  Stanley  poured  the  pas- 
sionate love  of  his  heart,  the  devotion  and  the  wor- 
ship of  his  life,  out  in  burning  words,  which  found 
their  way  to  his  lost  darling,  but  which  brought  back 
no  olive-branch  of  hope,  or  even  peace. 

Ah  Philip  (Stella  wrote)  it  was  cruel  of  you  £o  make  me 
say  again — "  Let  the  old  dream  go  by  1  1  am  weary— let  me 
rest  !■' 

That  was  all.  And  Philip  Stanley  took  up  his  cross, 
whereon  no  green  thing  shone,  and  bore  it  patiently 
toward  the  laurel  heights,  "  beyond  which  there  is 
peace." 

•  ••••» 

"  Just  as  you  please,  Robert." 

The  voice  was  very  low,  and  very  sad. 

"  Not  as  I  please,  Stella.  Surely  it  is  for  you  to 
name  your  marriage  day." 

"  Long  ago  I  ceased  laying  the  slightest  claim  to  an 
individual  will  or  wish.  I  have  been  in  your  hands 
all  my  life,  as  clay  in  the  potter's." 

She  began  in  a  mocking  tone,  but  a  helpless  hope- 
lessness throbbed  through  the  measures  of  her  voice 
at  the  very  last. 

"  Harrold  is  impatient  of  delay  ;  and  to  tell  the 
truth,  little  sis,  I'm  in  desperate  need  of  money." 

He  even  had  the  heart  to  laugh,  this  stern,  relent- 
less foe  to  the  peace  of  the  girl  before  him,  standing 
open-eyed,  with  his  mother's  face  and  form  dupli- 
cated in  the  rosy  sunset  hour  against  a  background 
of  the  scenes  that  mother  loved  ! 

Stella  Nash  had  been  growing  more  and  more  like 
her  dead  mother  ever  since  Philip  Stanley's  last 
"  good-bye"  had  reacher  her. 

"  Short-lived,"  the  neighbours  said  ;  but  though 
Stella  Nash  was  sometime  sinful  enough  to  wish  it 
might  be  so,  she  had  no  ground  for  hope. 

A  year  had  gone  by  since  the  hope  and  life  had 
gone  from  her  heart  with  that  cruel  letter  to  Phihp. 
She  had  never  fully  recovered  from  the  terrible 
illness  that  followed  so  closely,  and  no  one  ever  saw 
her  smile  since  the  time  when,  mistaking  Robert  for 
her  banished  lover,  she  had  called  him  in  delirium, 
"  Philip  !  PhiHp  !" 

Like  one  from  the  dead,  she  came  back  to  her  old 
place  in  her  brother's  home  ;  sat  at  his  table  ;  sung 
the  old  songs  for  him  whenever  he  wished — in  fine, 
did  all  that  her  mistaken  ideas  of  duty  prompted — 
even  to  the  accepting  of  Harrold  Morse's  blunt  pro- 
posal of  marriage. 


"  He's  a  little  fist,"  Robert  bad  admitted  ;  "but 
he  is  a  good  f  elloT?  in  the  main.  Rich,  too.  Can  have 
all  the  jewels  you  want,  little  eia  ;  and  that's  a  deal 
better  than  to  sit  in  an  attic  and  sew  on  buttons  for 
an  artist — eh  '!" 

"  How  dare  you  I"  Stella's  lips  were  v.hite  with 
anger.  "  Never  speak  of  him  again  !  You  are  not 
worthy  !' ' 


Philip  Stanley  was  an  artist,  and  the  world  called 
him  poor  ;  but  to  have  worn  hi.s  love  openly  would 
have  been  better  than  jewels,  Stella  thought  ;  and 
for  an  instant  she  whs  sorely  tempted  to  escape 
from  her  prison  and  fly  to  her  lover,  though  it  were 

Over  the  hills,  and  far  away 

Beyond  the  mountain's  ijurple  rim- 
Beyond  the  night— across  the  day — 

anywhere,  everywhere,  so  that,  through  all  th« 
world,  she  could  "follow  him." 

She  bowed  her  head,  the  blood  flushing  her  fail 
face  until  the  spirit  of  Temptation — whether  wisely 
or  not — was  again  put  under  her  feet.  Then  she 
arose,  paler  than  before,  and  staggered,  rather  than 
walked,  to  her  room. 

After  this,  she  submitted  quietly  to  all  the  wishes 
of  her  brother  concerning  her,  and,  in  the  same  pas- 
sive spirit,  stood  at  the  altar,  and  promised  to  love, 
honour  and  obey  Harrold  Morse. 


"  Stella,  dear  Stella  !  do  not  refuse  !  Only  let 
me  put  you  and  your  children  in  a  pleasant  home, 
where  his  cruelty  cannot  reach  you,  and  then  I  will 
go  away,  and  never  look  upon  your  face  again." 

"  If  1  only  knew  what  was  right !  Oh,  if  I  only 
knew  !" 

The  arms  of  the  faded,  sickly-looking  woman,  sit- 
ting in  the  dreary  desolateness  of  that  tumbling 
tenement  house  in  the  worst  street  of  the  city, 
clasped  closer  thethree-months-old  babe  that  happily 
slept;  and  her  two  elder  children,  leaning  on  her  lap, 
looked  with  eager,  asking  eyes  from  her  wet  face 
to  the  face  of  Philip  Stanley." 

"And  could  we  have  enough  to  eat  just  once?" 
inquired  little  Mary. 

"Good  God!  Stella  Nash!" — Philip  ignored  her 
more  recently  given  title — "  is  it  so  bad  as  that  ? 
Answer  me  truly." 

"  For  months  we  have  known  continually  what 
hunger  means." 

Stella's  face  flushed  crimson  at  the  confession ;  but 
Philip,  bowing  his  head  over  the  small  hands  of  her 
children,  whom  he  loved  as  few  men  could,  sobbed 
aloud. 

"  Hush,  Phil,"  pleaded  Stella,  in  the  long-lost 
tender  tone.  "  It  is  wrong  that  you  should  suffer 
so  for  my  sake.  I  sinned  deeply — though  God 
knows  I  meant  to  do  right;  and  I  broke  your  heart 
and  mine  too,  dear  Philip.  Poor  Robert.  He  saw 
it  all  at  the  last,  and  died  imploring  my  forgiveness. 
He  was  deceived  in  Harrold  ;  hence  you  have  found 
me  here.  But  I  cannot  leave  my  husband.  '  For 
better  or  worse'  I  Yowed — " 

"  Yes,  and  perjured  your  own  soul,  for  you  had  no 
love  to  give." 

Philip  Stanley's  voice  was  very  bitter  just  then. 

"  Well,  it  mjjr  be  I  have  atoned,"  Mrs.  Morse  re- 
plied humbly.    "  God  will  judge  me  kindly,  I  think." 

"  Forgive  ae,  Stella,"  implored  Philip.  "  I  am 
half  crazed  te  jay.  But  you  must  let  me  use  a  little 
of  the  wealth,  x  never  sought,  but  which  is  mine, 
nevertheless,  xor  your  comfort.  It  is  so  little  I  ask, 
Stella,  my  first,  rny  only  love." 

He  dared  not  trust  himself  longer  in  her  presence. 
The  old  spell  r.as  too  powerful  upon  him.  He  kissed 
little  Mary  eh  igag  and  so  hard  that  the  child  gave  a 
frightened  c^os  and  then  rushed,  with  no  good-bye, 
out  into  the  ii.rning  air. 

For  the  ij'-.  »t  time  in  all  their  Uttle  lives,  the  child- 
ren of  Si^i'-i  ilorsa  were  that  day  satisfied  with 
their  di'>=  — 

They  d«...d  why  their  mamma  should  cry  when 
they  had  -  af-j  heaps  of  goodies,"  and  the  hunger 
of  the  pi.-;.  \,..s  forgotten,  never  again,  thank  God  ! 
to  haunt  t..' — •  -Kith,  even  a  memory. 

Late  thai"  -^'xht  the  body  of  Harrold  Morse  waa 
four.d  by  t--  Police,  and  carried  to  the  miserable 
shelter  he  b-^^  JSce  called  home. 

"  Death  f-^arT>  Jrunkennesa  and  exposure,"  was  the 
verdict  of  t.-*  — ^  ner. 

But  thus  i--- 1  i^eaven  thrown  wide  the  portals  to 
the  fair  land  of  t^-ce,  even  here^ — tL«  fair  .^^^  where, 
to-day,  walk  huppuy,  side  by  side,  Stella  tiid  Philip 
Stanley. 
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GINEVRA. 

What  a  CQf.giiificent  fellow  Hautain  must  have 
been  when  in  his  prime  !  I  wonder  how  it  is  he  has 
aged  so  fast^ — he  cannot  be  over  thirty,  and  he  locks 
finite  an  oil  man  !"  I  excljriraed,  as  the  tall,  com- 
manding figure  of  onr  gallant  colonel  passed  the 
Stiadow  of  the  "  Guards'  Clnb,"  behind  which  a 
group  of  us  young  subalterns' were  sitting,  one  sultry 
Jnly  afternoon,  idly  watching  the  passers-by. 

'•  Lived  too  fast,  I  suppose,"  drawled  a  beardless 
young  cornet,  between  the  puffs  of  a  Havana  almcfet 
as  big  as  himself. 

"  You  are  utterly  mistaken,  young  sir,"  said  a 
calm,  severe  voice  behind  us  ;  and,  turning  our  heads, 
we  beheld  in  the  doorway  the  tall,  erect  figure  of 
our  colonel's  cousin,  General  Lacy. 

"  If,"  continued  the  general,  approaching  the 
group  at  the  window,  and  seating  himself  in  a  vacant 
ch  ;ir — "  if  some  of  you  young  fellows  were  to  lead 
is  strict  3nd  abstemious  lives  as  that  of  Colonel  Hau- 
tain has  been,  it  would  be  far  better  for  you,  morally 
and  physically.  Hantain  was  indeed,  a  magnificent 
fellow,  as  you  say,  Maltby" — turning  to  me — "  in 
the  prime  of  his  early  manhood,  five  years  ago,  be- 
fore the  agony  of  one  fatal  night  crushed  out  all  the 
b'ght  and  hope  of  his  life  for  ever  !" 

■'  'What  was  it,  general  ?  Tell  us  the  story  :" 
criad  half  a  dozen  of  us,  simultaneously. 

"  It  is  the  old  story  of  love  and  jealousy — ending 
in  death,"  said  the  general,  in  a  sad,  melancholy 
tone.  "  But  I  must  beg  of  you,  gentlemen,  never  to 
spsak  of  it  in  Colonel  Hautain's  hearing.  Even  1 
cannot  recall  the  events  of  that  night  of  horror  with- 
out a  shudder." 

The  required  pledge  being  given,  General  Lacy 
began  : 

"  it  was  in  November.  We — Hautain  and  I — 
were  on  our  way  home,  after  an  autumn  tour 
through  ftaly  and  Greece,  and  had  been  staying  for 
eome  days  at  a  little  town  among  the  mountains,  in 
Lombardy.  One  afternoon,  I  was  sitting  at  the  open 
window,  watching  the  sunset,  and  wondering  what 
had  become  of  Hautain,  who  had  been  absent  since 
the  morning,  when  two  figures  emerged  from  a 
ciaestnut  wood  in  the  valley  below,  and  approached 
the  town.  After  walking  together  for  some  distance 
they  separated — the  one,  a  female,  taking  the  path 
across  the  fields  to  a  neighbouring  village,  while  the 
other,  whom  I  had  at  once  recognised  as  Hautain, 
oui-sued  his  wAy  slowly  up  the  hill  towards  the  town, 
a.  few  moments  after,  he  entered  the  room  whei'e 
1  was  sittmg,  and,  lighting  a  cigar,  began  to  smoke  in 
Bileuce. 

••  After  a  few  minutes  he  flung  his  cigar  through 
the  open  window,  and,  turning  nervously  towards 
me,  suddenly  exclaimf-d  : 

"  '  Wish  me  joy,  old  fellow  !' 

" '  With  aU  my  heart,'  I  replied  ;  '  but  what  has 
happened  1' 

" '  I — I'm  going  to  be  married,'  he  answered, 
hesitatingly. 

"  '  JIarried  !'  I  sprung  from  my  chair,  as  if  I  had 
been  shot,  and,  placing  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
confronted  him  and  looked  straight  into  his  face, 
which  having  recovered  from  his  momentary  hesita- 
tion, met  my  steadfast,  searching  gaze,  with  the 
frank,  honest  look  of  old. 

"' '  Yes — married.  Lacy  !'  he  repeated,  and  then  he 
went  on  to  tell  me,  in  quick,  impassioned  tones,  how 
he  had  wooed  and  won  the  beautiful  Italian  peasant 
giii  whom  I  had  seen  him  with  in  the  afternoon,  and 
how  they  were  to  le  married  the  next  day. 

"  Finding  all  remonstrance  utterly  useless,  I  at 
last  promised  to  stand  by  him  and  see  him  through 
it — which,  by-the-way,  I  knew  would  be  no  easy  task 
■when  the  tidings  should  reach  the  ears  of  Sir  Frede- 
rick Hautain. 

So,  the  next  day,  I  stood  by  his  side  in  the  little 
chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Succour,  and  heard  the  final 
vows  pronouneed,  and  signed  my  name  as  a  witness 
to  the  ceremony  by  which  the  peasant's  daughter  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  heir  of  one  of  the  finest  estates 
Sb  England. 

"L«avu)g  tbs  church,  Inoticed,  in  the  ishadow  of  an 


archway,  the  dark  figure  of  a  man  whose  eyes,  glit- 
tering like  burning  coals,  were  fixed  upon  my  friend 
and  his  bride,  as  they  passed,  with  a  glance  of  ma- 
lignant hatred  and  revenge  that  I  shall  never  forget. 
I  noticed,  too,  that  when  the  eyes  of  Hautain's  bride 
met — as  she  passed  out  of  the  church  with  her  hus- 
band— the  scowling  glance  of  the  stranger,  a  deadly 
paleness  c.une  over  her  face,  and  she  seemed  to  cling 
closer  to  the  side  of  her  husband,  as  if  for  protec- 
tion ;  but  Hautain  only  laughed  carelessly  when  I 
mentioned  the  subject  afterwards,  and  Ginevra  told 
us  that  the  evil-looking  stranger  was  an  old  lover, 
whom  she  had  several  times  rejected,  but  who  had 
alwaj'S  continued  to  persecute  her  with  his  unsought 
attentions. 

"  That  evening  we — Hautain,  Ginevra,  and  I — 
wcr3  standing  on  the  platform  of  the  railway  sta- 
tion, waiting  for  the  express  train  for  Genoa  to 
come  up. 

"  As  the  train  came  slowly  into  the  station,  Gi- 
nevra's  face  suddenly  turned  pale,  and  looking  around 
I  was  thunderstruck  to  perceive  upon  the  engine  the 
saaie  dark,  evil  face  I  had  seen  under  the  archway  of 
the  chapel  that  morning.  A  glance  of  malicious 
triumph  flushed  from  the  coal-black  eyes  of  the  dark 
engineer  as  he  passed  us,  and,  turning  hastily  to  Hau- 
tain, I  begged  him  to  wait  for  another  train,  as  I  felt 
convinced  that  the  fellow  meant  mischief.  But  in 
vain— Hautain  only  laughed  at  my  nervousness,  aa 
he  called  it.  After  seeing  him  and  his  bride  safely 
deposited  in  an  empty  carriage,  I  walked  forward, 
and,  lighting  a  cigar,  entered  the  coupe  in  front  of 
the  train,  from  which  I  had  a  full  view  of  the  en- 
gine and  its  occupants. 

"  For  the  first  hour  nothing  unusual  occurred, 
though  I  soon  perceived  that  we  were  travelling  much 
faster  than  is  usual  upon  Italian  railways,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  think  that  my  stispiciona  were,  after  all, 
mere  nervousness — as  Hautain  had  said — when,  on 
leaving  the  mountain  defile  through  which  we  had 
been  passing,  the  moon  shone  out  brilliantly,  and  I 
could  see  that  we  were  flying  down  the  incline  lead- 
ing to  a  bridge  over  a  deep  ravine,  which  I  knew  was 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us,  at  a  fearful 
rate.  How  the  carriages  rocked  and  reeled  as  we 
swept  around  the  curve,  and  the  wooden  swing- 
bridge,  over  a  ravine  fifty  feet  in  depth,  burst  sud- 
denly into  view.  At  that  moment  the  villain  upon 
the  engine,  whose  eyes  had  been  hitherto  fixed  in- 
tently foraard,  turned  around  and  confronted  me, 
with  A  smile  oi  fiendish  triumph  on  his  dark  face. 

"  Mechanically,  I  glanced  at  the  bridge.  Good 
God  !  it  was  open  !  and  we  were  within  fifty  yards 
of  it — flying  through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles 
an  hour  ! 

"  No  power  on  earth  could  now  save  the  train  and 
its  doomed  passengers,  so,  drawing  a  pistol  from  my 
pocket,  I  sent  a  bullet  through  the  head  of  the  tri- 
urnphant  villian  upon  the  engine,  and  at  the  same 
moment,  sprung  recklessly  from  the  carriage  on  to 
the  bank,  and  after  rolling  over  and  over  for  a  few 
yards,  picked  mj'self  up  badly  bruised,  but  otherwise 
unhurt,  just  in  time  to  see  the  last  carriage  of  the 
train  which  contained  Hautain  and  his  bride  disap. 
pear  over  the  edge  of  the  abyss. 

"  Gentlemen,  only  one,  out  of  all  the  passengers 
who  took  that  fearful  leap  in  the  fated  train,  lived  to 
tell  the  tale,  and  that  one  was — Hautain  ! 

"  Even  the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  victims  could 
not  be  found,  when  assistance  arrived  upon  the  scene. 
The  wild  torrent  below  had  carried  them  miles  away 
by  that  time.  It  was  three  hours  after  I  found  him 
— on  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock;  half-way  down  the 
ravine,  his  fingers  clutching,  with  the  grasp  of  death 
and  despair,  a  piece  of  the  dress  of  his  bride — before 
Hautain  awoke  to  consciousness,  and  fully  three 
months  after  that  before  the  doctors  pronounced  him 
out  of  danger.  Since  that  fatal  night  he  has  been 
what  you  see  him  now — a  ruined,  broken-hearted, 
man,  yet  bearing  his  sorrow  with  the  silence  and  for- 
titude of  a  hero. 

"  That  is  all,  gentlemen — my  story  is  ended,"  and 
the  old  general  slowly  arose,  and  walked  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  us  youngsters  more  thoughtful  and 
silent  than  we  had  been  for  many  a  long  day. 

•  •«>••• 

A  few  months  afterwards,  I  was  walking  over  the 
blood-stained  field  of  Inkermann,  when  General  Lacy, 
who  was  accompanying  me,  suddenly  grasped  my 
arm  : 

"  Look,  Maltby  !"  he  exclaimed,  and,  following  his 
gaze,  I  recognised  the  dead  body  of  Colonel  Hautain, 
lying  upon  a  heap  of  Russians,  a  porti9n  of  a  faded 
wedding-dress  grasped  closely  by  his  dead  fingers,  and 


a  smile  of  happiness  and  peace  lighting  up  his  worn, 
pale  face. 

"  United  at  last  1"  murmured  the  old  general,  in  a 
broken  voice,  as  a  golden  sunbeam  kissed  the  face  of 
the  dead,  and  we  turned  slowly  away  from  the  scene. 


THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

Onward  from  city  to  city,  onward  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
Tidings  of  grief  and  rejoicing,  tidings  of  joy  and  of  sou 
row. 

Along  the  electric  wires  flash  with  a  magical  motion— 
With  a  motion  that  seems  of  the  ligUlning  its  uneartl^ 
swiftness  to  borrow. 

Alone  on  his  death-bed  a  student  lay, 
From  friends  and  from  kinsfolk  far  away- 
Killed  in  the  struggle  for  deathless  fame. 
In  the  long  lone  fight  for  a  poet's  name. 

■With  the  speed  of  thought  flashed  the  tidings  forth 
To  his  mountain  home,  in  the  distant  North ; 
Though  a  hundred  leagues  from,  that  lone  hill-side. 
In  the  arms  of  his  mother  died  1 

A  woman  lay  murdered  beneath  the  light 
Of  London  lamps,  on  a  winter's  night ; 
The  murderer's  steps  are  track'd — too  late  I 
He  has  crossed  the  sea,  and  escaped  his  fate  ! 

In  safety  he  lands  on  a  foreign  stand, 
Where  none  may  perceive  the  red  stain  on  his  hand; 
But  the  tale  of  his  guilt  has  flashed  under  the  sea. 
From  that  lightunig  pursuer  'tis  useless  to  flee  I 

A  hero  lay  dead  'neath  an  Indian  sun. 
The  battle  was  over  ;  his  work  was  done  I 
In  his  English  home  they  read  that  night. 
How  he  fought  and  fell  in  the  morning's  fight  I 

Alas  !  for  the  tales  of  murderous  strife, 
Of  burning  cities  and  waste  of  life, 
Those  wires  have  told  I  May  the  tidings  be 
Henceforward  of  friendship  and  unity  1 

May  nations  from  city  to  city,  may  peoples  from  ocean  to 
ocean, 

Be  joined  in  a  brotherhood  firm,  in  a  friendship  ne'er  to 
be  broken  ! 

May  those  electric  wires  ever  flash,  with  their  magical 
motion. 

Tidings  of  peace  and  good-will,  wherever  their  language 
is  spoken  ! 


Fifteen  large  lakes  have  been  stocked  with  salmon 
and  sturgeon,  by  the  Russian  Government,  from  ova 
hatched  ia  great  basins  at  the  state  nursery  in  Nio- 
kosky. 

Mb.  Gladstone  on  Local  Chaeitt. — On  being 
asked  to  renew  his  subscription  of  one  guinea  to  the 
Plumstead  Soup  and  Bread  Society,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
writing  from  Hawarden  Castle,  sends  a  post-card  on 
which  he  says  : — Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honour  to 
acknowledge  your  letter  and  to  say  that  I  gave  up 
some  time  ago  taking  part  in  the  subscription  to 
which  you  refer,  as  one  rather  for  those  on  the  spot 
than  at  a  distance,  and  that  I  do  not  propose,  unless 
under  special  circumstances,  to  renew  my  contribu- 
tion.— I  beg  to  remain,  your  faithful  servant — W. 
E.  G." 

Russian  Abmaments. — The  Czas,  of  Cracow,  says 
that  the  Russian  Government,  in  view  of  the  almost 
defenceless  state  of  the  Russo-Prussian  frontier,  has 
decided  gradually  to  raise  the  force  in  Poland  to 
350,000  men.  This  operation  is  to  be  completed  in 
three  years,  and  the  cavalry  division-  in  Lithuania  is 
now  being  transferred  to  Poland  in  accordance  with 
the  above  decision.  Other  troops  will  shortly 
arrive  from  Podolia,  An  ambulance  corps,  suffi- 
cient for  350,000  men,  has  already  been  collected 
at  Warsaw,  and  great  numbers  of  ammunition  wag- 
gons have  been  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Praza,  near  the 
Polish  capital,  by  the  St,  Petersburg  Railway. '  It  ia 
also  reported  that  the  Czarewitch  will  take  up  hia  re- 
sidence  in  Warsaw  during  the  three  months  to  super- 
intend the  military  operations. 

Alfonso  XII. — The  Eastern  Budget  says  : — "  The 
newly-proclaimed  King  of  Spain  was  until  a  few 
months  ago  a  student  at  the  Theresianum,  or 
nobleman's  academy,  at  Vienna,  to  which  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  20th  of  January,  1872.  Prince  Alfonso 
made  great  progress  in  his  studies;  he  learned  rapidly, 
and  lus  favourite  books  were  the  German  classics. 
He  expressed  very  tolerant  opinions  in  religious  mat- 
ters iincl  showed  great  interest  in  the  developments  of 
modern  thought.  In  all  manly  exercises  he  showed 
great  courage  and  skill,  and  sometimea  carried  his 
daring  even  to  recklessness.  lie  was  a  frequent  visitor 
to  tlie  Vienna  theatres,  being  .i  passionate  admirer  of 
the  urama.  Once  he  was  so  charmed  with  the  acting 
of  Herr  Krastell  as  Don  Carlos  that  he  presented  hin» 
with  a  coatly  vase.'' 
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FIGHTING  THE  AIR. 


BT 

FLORENCE  MARRYAT, 

AUTHOB  OF 
"  Love's  Conflict,"  <Sic.,  &e. 

"  Give  me  something  to  meet  and  to  fight, 
I  faint  with  fighting  tbo^o  things  oi  air." 

[all  rights  meserved.] 
CHAPTER  XXI. 

DAIST  BEC05IES  PnOFHETIC. 

Poor  Daisy  liad  sooa  something  else  to  think  of 
besides  the  fact  of  parting  with  her  brother.  The 
"  Queen  of  the  Wave  "  gained  the  open  sea,  and 
commenced  to  dip  and  bend  and  fall  in  the  charming 
manner  that  looks  so  easy  and  graceful,  and  feels  so 
unpleif.int. 

Laurence  Fane  was  an  excellent  sailor  ;  but  his 
blooming  little  wife  was  one  of  the  firit  to  succumb 
to  the  motion.  She  tried  hard  to  keep  up.  She 
wanted  to  stay  on  deck  with  her  husband,  and  though 
she  was  turning  all  sorts  of  colours  at  each  fresh 
billow  over  which  the  vessel  danced,  she  clung'  man- 
fully to  his  arm,  and,  with  her  baby  folded  to  her 
bosom,  tottered  backwards  and  forwards  by  his  side, 
feeling  as  though  each  minute  would  be  her  last — 
of  dignity  ! 

"  Daisy,  my  darling  !  this  is  too  much  for  you," 
said  Fane  suddenly,  as  he  looked  at  her  pallid  face. 
"  You  can't  carry  about  that  heavy  child  in  this  state. 
You  must  go  into  the  cabin  and  lie  down." 

Oh  !  no  !  Laury,  do  let  me  stay  with  you  ;  what- 
ever happens  let  me  stay  with  you." 

'•  My  child,  you  don't  know  what  you  are  asking. 
You'll  be  horribly  ill  in  another  minute,  and  the 
sight  of  all  these  people  lying  about  will  make  you 
infinitely  worse." 

For  the  emigrants,  who  were  all  huddled  together 
on  the  quarter  deck,  were  beginning  to  feel  very  un- 
comfortable also,  and  their  groans  and  moans  and 
lamentations  were  enough  to  startle  a  stouter  heart 
than  Daisy's. 

"  Sit  down  here  for  a  minute,"  continued  Fane, 
as  he  disposed  of  his  wife  on  a  pile  of  luggage,  "  and 
I  will  run  down  and  make  the  cabin  comfortable  be- 
fore you  enter." 

She  sat  helplessly  where  he  had  left  her,  feeling 
more  ill  and  wretched  th-An  she  had  ever  done  in  her 
life  before.  The  unconscious  infant  looked  up  in  her 
face,  and  struck  out  his  little  fists  towards  her.  Her 
lips  mechanically  kissed  the  tiny  fingers  that  were 
pressed  against  them,  but  Daisy's  courage  (and  she 
never  possessed  much)  had  all  evaporated,  and  she 
could  not  even  smile  at  him. 

'■'  Bless  his  little  heart !  he  don't  know  the  trouble 
that's  before  him,"  said  a  weary  voice  at  her  side. 

Dai^y  turned  towards  the  speaker.  She  was  a 
thin,  half-starved  looking  woman,  of  about  five-and- 
'.weuty,  with  hollow  eyes  and  continual  cough,  who 
.\\;s  sitting  next  her  on  a  pile  of  bnggage. 

'•  Are  you  married  ?    Have  you  any  babies  of  your 
.vn  ?"  inquired  Daisy,  almost  forgetting  her  own 
ili.icomfort  in  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  her  child. 

■■  Yes,  I  ara  married — worse  luck — but  I  aint  got 
i:o  babies^  thank  God,"  replied  the  woman. 

"  And  is  your  husband  with  you  ?" 

"  No.  I'm  going  to  find  him  in  Australia,  and  I 
hope  we  may  all  go  to  the  bottom  before  we  get 
there,  I  do." 

Daisy  shuddered — a  sudden  horror  seemed  to  take 
hold  of  her. 

^  Obi  jfoa  shouldn't  say  that — it's  wicked;  think  of 


what  you  are  wishing — and  with  all  these  poor  bouIs 
in  board,  too — and  me — and  my  little  baby." 

"  AVell,  what's  the  use  of  wishing  other  ?"  said  the 
woman.  "  There's  nothing  but  trouble  and  misery 
.tfore  the  lot  of  'em.  Why,  if  I  had  a  baby  I'd  sooner 
chuck  'im  overboard  at  once  than  rear  'im  up  to  be 
like  other  men." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  very  unhappy,"  said  Daisy, 
softly,  "  and  I  cannot  talk  to  you  now  because  I  am  ill, 
and  my  husband  withes  me  to  be  alone  ;  but  when 
I  am  better  I  should  like  to  see  you  again,  and  ex- 
plain some  oi  these  things  to  you.  What  ia  your 
name  ?" 

"  Jane  Ellis." 

"  And  may  I  ask  for  you,  Jane,  when  I  am  able  to 
come  on  deck  again  ?" 

"All  right,  if  you're  here  to  do  it,"  replied  the  wo- 
man, surlily. 

DaLsy  was  quite  relieved  when  Laurence  joined 
her. 

"  1  have  been  talking  to  such  a  strange  woman, 
Lam-y,"  she  said,  when  they  had  reached  the  shelter 
of  their  cabin,  "  and  she  said  such  horrid  things — that 
she  hoped  we  should  all  go  to  the  bottom  before  we 
reached  Australia.    Wasn't  it  awful  V 

"  You  shouldn't  have  listened  to  her,  dear.  I 
dare  say  she  had  too  much  to  drink.  These  poor 
creatures  who  leave  their  homes  and  families  without 
any  hope  of  returning  to  them  have  much  to  bear, 
and  in  many  cases  feel  it  very  deeplyr  And  then 
it  is  a  great  temptation  to  them  to  have  a  parting 
glass  with  their  friends.  You  wilL  ,find  her  in  a 
very  difterent  frame  of  mind,  I  dare  say,  when  you 
meet  again." 

"  I  hope  so.  She  frightened  me.  Laury,  do  you 
think  there  is  any  danger — the  very  slightest  danger 
— that  we  may  go  to  the  bottom  ?" 

Fj,nc  burst  out  laughing. 

'■  Lly  dear  child,  what  an  idea  !  Why  the  Queen 
'of  the  Wave  is  one  of  the  finest  ships  on  the  line. 
She  has  performed  the  voyage  at  least  thirty  times 
with  the  most  perfect  safety.  Go  to  the  bottom  ! 
She  couldn't  go  to  the  bottom  if  she  tried.  She  is 
a  perfect  cork  for  lightness  and  durability." 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Daisy  in  a  low  Voice, 
"for baby's  sake,  you  know,  and  yours." 

"And  for  your  own  too,  I  hope,  little  woman. 
What  would  baby  and  I  do  without  you  ?  Why. 
Daisy,  you  don't  think  I  would  trust  my  greatest 
treasure  to  the  ocean  unless  I  had  taken  every  pos- 
sible human  precaution  first?" 

"  No,  no,  dear  Laury,  of  course  not ;  and  I  am 
very  silly  to  have  asked  such  a  question.  It  was  only 
because  that  woman  spoke  so  strangely.  Poor  thing, 
I  feel  so  sorry  for  her." 

"  Don't  think  anything  more  about  her  now,  Daisy, 
but  get  into  bed  and  lay  your  aching  httle  head  upon 
yoiu-  pillow.  It  is  nearly  six  o'clock,  and  babj'  will 
soon  be  asleep  by  your  side,  and  I  hope  you  will  both 
rest  soundly  till  the  morning.  When  the  passengers' 
tea  is  served  I  shall  bring  you  a  cup,  and  see  how 
you  are." 

He  assisted  her  and  the  child  to  undress  with  all 
the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  and  did  not  leave  them 
until  they  were  settled  for  the  night.  And  then  he 
turned  up  the  collar  of  his  rough  coat,  and  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  a  lighted  cigar  between  his 
teath,  walked  thoughtfully  up  and  down  the  deck 
thinking  a  little  regretfiilly  of  the  past  and  sadly  of 
the  future.  It  was  all  over  then  ;  the  CM-eer  he  had 
chalked  out  for  himself — to  follow  which  he  had 
thrown  up  the  chance  of  being  his  godfather's  heir 
— had  proved  a  f.dlure.  He  should  never  mnko  a 
name  in  the  world  of  leitois.  All  that  remained 
for  him  now  was  a  life  of  servitude.    Kot  for  a  mo- 


ment did  it  glance  across  the  mind  of  Laurence  Fana 
that  the  fact  of  his  being  burdened  with  a  wife  had 
anything  to  do  with  his  present  condition,  and  had  it 
done  80,  he  would  have  rejected  the  possibility  ol 
greater  happiness  in  freedom  with  scorn.  Daisy 
was  one  with  him.  He  loved  her  with  a  devotion 
such  as  husbands  sejdom  feel  after  twelve  months 
of  married  life,  and  would  sooner  have  starved 
with  her  than  lived  without  her.  Was  it  not 
for  her  sake  that  he  had  accepted  this  appoint- 
ment— that  he  had  chosen  expatriation  and  labour 
which  in  his  soul  he  detested — rather  than  make 
another  effort,  which  might  prove  equally  futile 
as  the  first,  to  win  the  position  he  coveted ! 
He  knew  that  had  it  not  been  for  Daisy  and 
the  child,  he  would  have  struggled  on  until  he  had 
regained  the  footing  he  had  lost  ;  but  their  interesti 
were  too  precious  to  be  risked  in  the  smallest  de* 
gree,  even  though  his  love  and  courage  stood  guaran- 
tee for  their  defence.  He  knew,  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  deck  that  night,  that  he  bad  completely 
cut  himself  ofif  from  association  with  the  only  world 
for  which  he  cared,  and  yet  he  did  not  regret  it.  H« 
thought  of  those  two  helpless  creatures  in  the  cabia 
below,  who  depended  for  everything  upon  him,  of 
the  young  mother,  as  innocent  as  the  baby  that  slum- 
bered beside  her,  and  the  new  life  so  mysteriously 
given  to  her  care,  and  he  vowed  in  his  heart  that  he 
would  sacrifice  not  only  his  inclinations  and  desires, 
but  his  blood  itself  if  necessary,  to  fulfil  the  duties 
he  had  undertaken  towards  them.  How  happy  hi 
was  compared,  to  many  of  his  fellow-creatures  .'  How 
thankful  he  ought  to  be  for  the  means  of  making  a 
suitable  provision  for  those  who  were  so  dear  to  him  I 
Laurence  Fane  glanced  at  the  groups  of  emigrants 
lying  about  as  the  thought  passed  through  his  mind, 
and  paused. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  pass  the  night  on  deck  ?"  he  in- 
quired of  one  of  the  men,  who,  wrapt  up  in  a  piece  of 
tarpa  ilin,  was  groaning  with  sea-sickness,  and  looked 
abjectly  miserable. 

"  Where  are  we  to  go  to  ?"  was  the  sullen  an* 
swer. 

"  Is  there  not  proper  accommodation  for  you 
belcw  ?" 

"  Aye,  so  they  say  ;  but  there  don't  seem  much 
signs  of  it  ;  the  gangway  choked  up  with  baggage, 
and  it  ain't  an  easy  job  anyway  to  get  a  couple  of 
hundred  souls  to  shake  down  into  a  place  that  ain't 
big  enough  to  hold  half  the  number." 

"  Are  there  really  as  many  of  you  as  that  ?'' 
"  Just  so  many,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  vrith 
eight  boats  to  carry  us  if  anything  should  happen  to 
the  ship.    The  Lord  reward  them  as  fitted  her  out 
for  us." 

"  Come,  my  friend  ;  you  mustn't  talk  in  that 
strain — what's  the  use  of  anticipating  evil  ?  We've 
in  a  fine  ship,  under  the  command  of  a  good  captain, 
and  with  every  prospect  of  a  fair  voyage.  You'll  liiig 
to  a  very  difl'erent  tune  when  you  see  the  green  fields 
and  trees  of  the  New  World." 

"  I  dare  say  I  shall — Khcn  I  see  'em,"  rephed  tha 
emigrant,  and  Fane  walked  away  from  him,  feehng 
uncomfortable,  though  he  could  hardly  tell  why. 

The  passengers'  tea  was  being  carried  into  the 
cuddy,  and  he  remembered  that  he  had  promised  to 
take  a  cup  to  his  wife.  Following  the  stewards,  he 
found  himself  in  a  very  ditfereut  atmosphere  from 
that  outside.  The  cuddy  was  well  lighted  and  warm, 
and  the  passengers,  who  had  already  made  friends 
vdth  one  another,  were  laughing  and  talking  plea- 
santly together.  Fane  forgot  the  cold  and  the  dark- 
uefs,  the  ni?h!:ig  waters  and  the  emigrants'  com- 
plaints, to  which  he  had  been  witness  on  the  lower 
de«k  and  had  just  commenced  to  mingle  in  Uie  con- 
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versation,  when  a  piercing  scream  aro^e  from  the 
Btem  cabin.  Fot  a  minute  he  stood  still,  scarcely  be- 
lieving it  could  be  Daisy's  voice,  until  the  first 
scream  was  followed  by  a  second  and  a  third,  and  he 
pat  down  the  cup  of  tea  he  had  just  procured  for  her 
upon  the  table  and  rushed  towards  her  apartment. 
The  lamp  was  burning  ;  the  baby  was  still  lying 
asleep,  a  warm,  insensible,  little  lump  of  humanity 
by  her  side,  but  Daisy  was  sitting  up  in  her  berth, 
with  her  eyes  shut,  holding  out  her  arms  and  scream- 
ing aloud  with  terror. 

"Daisy!  Daisy!  my  own  darling  I  What  is^  it? 
Wake  up,  my  child  !  Oh,  what  are  you  dreaming  ?" 
exclaimed  her  husband  almost  as  frightened  as  her- 
self. She  opened  her  eyes,  gazed  at  him  for  a  mo- 
riput  in  vague  terror,  then  threw  herself  into  his 
-.  .:;s  and  clung  to  him  with  the  tightness  of  despair. 

''  Oh  !  Laury,  hold  me  fast  !  don't  let  me  go  ! 
;..  is  coming  !  it  is  coming!  Oh  !  don't  you  hear 
itf 

"  What  is  coming  ?" 

"  The  water — the  horrid,  cold,  green  water  !  We 
are  sinking — we  shall  go  to  the  bottem — save  me 
Laury — save  me.    We  shall  all  be  drowned." 

He  percei^'ed  now  that  she  was  sufl'ering  from 
nightmare,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  rouse  he»' 
thoroughly. 

"  Wake  up,  Daisy;  you  are  Wreaming  still ;  wake 
up,  my  dear,"  he  continued,  shaking  her. 

Daisy  understood  where  she  was  now.  She  looked 
round  the  cabin,  then  threw  herself  back  on  her  pil- 
low and  burst  into  tears. 

'•'  Oh  !  I  have  bad  such  a  dreadful  dream,  such  an 
awful  dream.  I  thought  the  ship  had  gone  down  and 
ail  the  water  came  through  the  windows,  and  that 
woman,  Laury — that  woman  I  told  you  of,  who  spoke 
60  wickedly —  came  between  you  and  me,  and  laughed 
■at  us,  and  wouldn't  let  me  go  to  you.  You  were 
holding  out  your  arms  to  me  and  I  was  longing  to 
get  to  you,  but  the  woman  stood  between  us,  and  I 
couldn't  pass." 

And  Daisy  shuddered  visibly. 

"  My  darling,  it  was  only  a  dream.  Your  sickness 
has  made  you  a  little  feverish  and  uncomfortable, 
and  you  went  to  sleep  thinking  of  unpleasant  things. 
Let  me  go  and  fetch  you  a  cup  of  tea." 

But  she  clung  to  him  and  would  not  let  him  go. 

"  No,  no  !  Pray  don't  leave  me.  I  shall  die  if  I 
am  left  alone.  Oh,  Laury  !  take  me  away  from  this 
hon-id  ship.  I  am  wretched — I  am  miserable.  I 
know  something  is  going  to  happen.  Take  me  back 
to  England,  and  never  let  me  see  the  sea  again." 

He  treated  it  as  a  girl's  wayward  fancy.  How  else 
could  he  treat  it  ? 

"  My  own  Margarita,  do  you  know  you  are  making 
a  little  fool  of  your.-=elf  ?  How  could  I  take  you  back 
to  land  when  we  are  in  the  middle  of  the  Channel  V 
I  know  you  feel  very  uncomfortable  at  present,  dear, 
but  you  will  bs  ail  right  in  a  day  or  two,  and  the  best 
s.iilor  on  board.  Why,  you  were  always  so  anxious 
to  be  on  the  sea." 

'•  Oh.  I  don't  like  it.  I  am  frightened,"  said  the 
girl,  shivering.  "  I  can  hear  the  waters  rushing  under 
us,  and  they  frighten  me  to  death.  Promise  we  shall 
get  out  at  the  iirst  port,  Laury,  and  that  you'll  take 
me  b-.ck  to  Maple  Farm." 

"  Huiih,  .hush,  dear  ;  you  mustn't  talk  such  non- 
Bense.  You'll  be  quite  ashamed  of  yourself  to-morrow 
morning.  Now  be  good  and  let  me  go  and  fetch  your 
tea." 

But  Daisy  wouldn't  be  good,  and  her  agitation 
continued  so  long  that  Fane  thought  it  best  to  con- 
sult the  ship's  doctor,  who  pronounced  her  attack  to 
be  one  of  such  eitreme  nervous  terror  as  to  make  it 
advisable  to  administer  a  sleeping  draught.  So  under 
the  influence  of  morphia  her  frightened  blue  eyes  at 
last  consented  to  close  themselves  in  sleep,  and  when 
he  was  assured  that  she  was  slumbering  soundly  and 
not  lik'>ly  to  wake  until  the  morning,  her  husband 
returned  once  more  to  the  fresh  air  and  the  darjtness 
and  the  desk. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

A  MIDNIGHT  ALAKM. 

Some  few  of  the  emigrants  may  have  crept  down 
to  the  miserable  sleeping  places  provided  for  them, 
but  the  majority  still  lay  huddled  together  about  the 
forecastle  and  the  lo  A'er  deck. 

Fane  went  up  on  the  poop  to  get  out  of  their  way, 
and  there  fell  into  a  mood  that,  compared  to  his 


former  one,  was  almost  despondent.    His  wife's  at- 
tack had  not  alarmed,  but  it  -  had  much  disturbed 
him.    What  could  be  the  reason  she  had  taken  this 
sudden  aversion  to  and  terror  of  the  sea  ?    She  had 
been  so  bright  and  hopeful  until  nov*' — so  much  more 
so  than  he  had  ever  expected  her  to  be — that  this 
unaccountable  change  puzsled  him.  He  thought  how 
unfortunate  it  v/ould  be  if  she  was  unable  to  shake 
it  off,  and  the  few  months'  voyage  became,  in  conse- 
quence, a  misery  to  her  instea-1  of  a  ple.Tsure.  He 
speculated  on  this  thing  and  on  that,  uutil  he  tired 
himself  out  and  sat  down,  without  intending  to  do 
more  than  sit  down,  on  a  sail  that  lay  near  the  ves- 
sel's mast.    But  Laurence  Fane  had  passed  through 
a  great  deal  of  fatigue  and  excitement  that  day,  and 
was  wearier  than  he  imagined.    He  had  not  comfort- 
ably ensconed  himself  on  the  sail  for  long,  watching 
the  stars  through  the  wreath  of  smoke  which  his 
cigar  sent  up  like  incense  towards  them,  and  think- 
ing with    much   chagrin   of  the   wretched  emi- 
grant w'nose  folly  had  caused  so  unadventitious  a 
commencement  to  their  journey,  when  his  eyes  in- 
sensibly closed  upon  all  outward  things,  and  he  fell 
fast  asleep. 

•  ••••• 

"Fire  !    Fire  !  Fire!" 

The  cry  rang  out  like  an  agonised  appeal  to  hea- 
ven, and  was  followed  by  much  shouting,  trampling 
of  feet,  rattling  of  chains,  and  hurrying  from  every 
part  of  the  vessel. 

"  Out  of  the  way  there!"  cried  a  sailor,  as  he  un- 
ceremoniously pulled  the  eailcloth  from  under  our 
hero's  prostrate  figure. 

Fane  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment.  He  was  about 
to  expostulate,  to  ask  the  reason  of  his  sudden  ejec- 
tion, or  perhaps  to  swear  a  little  at  theintruder,  when 
his  ear  caught  the  sound  that  rose  up  like  a  simulta- 
neous shout  from  below. 

"  GoodtJod  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ?" 

"  Matter  enough,"  said  the  sailor, roughly,  "as  you 
may  see  without  asking." 

And  he  hurried  away  with  the  sail-cloth  under  his 
ar.m. 

Fane  was  bewildered.  For  the  first  moment  he 
could  understand  nothing.  Cries  were  ascending  on 
every  side  ;  figures  rushed  past  him  in  the  darkness; 
orders  were  being  bawled  out  through  a  speaking 
trumpet,  till  no  one  stopped  to  tell  him  whence  the 
confusion  arose.  . 

Then  the  voices  rang  out  again  in  unison  from  the 
lower  deck,  and  their  cry  was  : 

"  Fire  !    Fire  !    Fire  !" 

He  understood  it  all  now.  The  ship  was  in  danger; 
their  lives  were  in  danger — their  lives,  the  lives  of 
Margarita  and  his  child  ! 

It  did  not  need  the  strong  breeze  that  was  blowing 
athwart  the  vessel  to  clear  his  faculties  now.  With 
one  bound  he  was  down  the  companion  ladder,  and 
mingling  with  the  frightened  crowd  upon  the  quar- 
ter-deck. There  were  the  whole  crew  hard  at  work, 
baling  water  into  the  hold,  from  which  a  dense  co- 
lumn of  smoke  arising  prevented  anything  beyond 
it  being  visible,  whilst  the  unfortunate  emigrants, 
driven  hither  and  thither,  knocked  down 
and  trampled  over,  found  no  rest  for  the 
soles  of  their  feet,  but  swarmed  over  the 
whole  vessel,  and  yet  were  always  in  the  way. 
What  with  the  hustling  of  the  crowd,  the  activity 
of  the  sailors,  and  the  bawling  of  the  captain.  Fane 
found  it  difficult  enough  to  gain  any  reliable  infor- 
mation, for  directly  he  seized  hold  of  a  man  he  was 
either  parted  from  him  by  the  crowd  or  duty  forbade 
him  to  stop  long  enough  to  answer  his  questions.  But 
at  last  he  found  himself  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
one  of  the  stev.ards. 

•'  What  is  this  all  about,  steward  ?"  he  said  hur 
riedly;  "  is  there  any  danger  f 

"  Quite  impossible  to  say,  sir.  The  men  can't  get 
down  into  the  hold,  where  the  fire  broke  out,  to  see 
how  far  it  extends.  Take  care,  sir  ;  stand  more  that 
way,  or  you'll  be  knocked  overboard." 

As  he  obeyed  the  friendly  injunction,  Laurence 
found  himself  clutched  by  the  wrinkled  fingers  of  a 
dirty  old  woman. 

"  Oh,  do  ye  happen  to  know  what's  become  of 
Jane  Ellis  ?"  she  cried.  "  For  the  love  of  the  l^jord, 
sir,  tell  me  if  the  gal's  on  board  ship  or  no  ?" 

"  I  really  can't  tell  you,  my  good  woman.  I  know 
none  of  the  passengers  by  name,"  replied  Fane,  as  he 
tried  to  shake  her  off. 

"  Oh,  but  she's  poor  John  Green's  only  daughter, 
and  I  promised  John  on  his  dying  bed  I'd  look  arter 
her  on  the  voyage,  and  I've  never  give  her  « thought 


from  the  moment  I  come  on  board  till  now.  And 

here's  a  judgment  come  upon  us,"  continued  the 
crone,  in  a  croaking  voice.  "  We  shall  all  be  burnt 
up,  as  we  stand  here,  to  a  moral  certainty.  The  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  u.s." 

Fane  .shuddered  aa  he  heard  the  old  creatine's 
groans  and  reiterations  of  a  coming  judgment;  Lis 
heai  t  was  standing  still  with  fear  for  Margarita  and 
her  child,  but  ho  was  a  man  and  he  would  not  show 
his  apprehension  openly  while  others  concealed  theirs. 
But  at  this  juncture  another  shout  arose  from  tha 
emigr.auts,  and  Fane  turning,  saw  with  consternation 
a  huge  tongue  of  flame  bursting  out  from  the  other 
end  of  the  vessel,  and  licking  the  sides  of  the  poop. 

"  Merciful  heavens  I"  cried  the  steward,  "  it'a 
broken  out  at  the  stern." 

"  Cut  down  the  boats,"  roared  the  captain, 
through  his  trumpet.  "  Lower  the  boats  and  man 
them  as  quick  as  you  can." 

The  men  rushed  to  obey  orders,  the  mob  of  emi- 
grants and  passengers  bore  down  before  them  upon 
the  cuddy  doors,  but  Fane,  with  a  face  grey  as  a.shfcs, 
and  a  firmly  composed  mouth,  fought  his  way 
through  them,  inch  by  inch,  as  though  he  battled  for 
his  life,  until  he  reached  the  door  of  the  stex-n  cabin. 

"  My  wife  !  my  child  !"  were  the  only  two  thoughts 
in  his  heart  at  the  terrible  moment.  His  own  life, 
by  comparison,  seemed  less  that  iiothin?. 

He  burst  open  the  cabin.  Tbey  were  slumbeiing 
in  their  berth  as  toundly  as  though  they  lay  quiet 
and  safe  beneath  one  of  the  dimity-curtained  beds 
at  Maple  Farm,  Daisy  from  the  efiects  of  the  sleeping 
draught  admini.stcred  to  her,  aid  the  infant  as  such 
unconscious  creatures  always  do.  Fane  looked  at 
them  in  speechless  agony,  but  there  was  no  time  for 
anything  but  action.  He  heard  the  orders  that  were 
being  delivered  on  deck.  'V/ith  a  sudden  pang  he 
remembered  what  had  been  told  him  of  the  inefii- 
ciency  of  boat  accommodation  in  case  of  ac- 
cident, and,  fearful,  lest  in  the  rush  that 
would  inevitably  be  made  for  the  boats,  no  room 
might  be  found  there  for  his  treasures,  he  hastily 
wrapped  his  wife  and  child  in  a  blanket,  and  conveyed 
them  on  deck.  The  noisa,  the  movement,  the  cold 
air,  roused  Daisy  from  her  narcotic  sleep,  and  as  ha 
stood  close  to  the  gangway  with  her  baby  in  her  arms, 
she  opened  her  blue  eyes,  stared  wildly  around,  and 
then  made  a  frantic  effort  to  disengage  herself  from 
them. 

"  Oh  !  where  am  I  ?" 

"  Hush,  Margarita,  hush  I  dear  love,  be  quiet ;  I 
am  Dear  you." 

"  But  what  is  happening  ?  And  why  am  I  like 
this?"  touching  her  strange  garments.  ''  Oh,  Laurence, 
tell  me." 

"  I  am  here,  my  wife,  and  God  is  here;  don't  be 
afraid.  There  has  been  an  accident,  Margarita;  the 
ship  has  caught  fire,  and  it  is  necessary  I  should  put 
you  in  a  boat.  There  was  no  time  to  dress  you, 
dearest;  but  you  will  soon  be  on  shore." 

"  But  must  I  go  like  this  1"  she  answered.  "  And 
in  the  dark  and  cold  ?  And  baby  too  !  He  wOl  die 
upon  the  water.  0  !  Laury,  we  shall  all  die  toge- 
ther.' ' 

A  silent  aspiration  rose  up  from  his  heart,  "  Oh, 
that  we  might !"  But  he  only  pressed  her  closer  to 
him. 

"  My  own  love  !  my  own  darling  !  Listen  to  me. 
This  is  necessary.  It  must  be  ;  therefore  bear  it 
like  a  brave  Christian  woman.  See  all  these  poor 
creatures  around  us,  they  have  to  be.ar  it  as  well  as 
we.  Pray  to  God  to  give  you  courage,  and  neither 
baby  nor  you  will  take  any  harm.  Keep  it  folded 
round  both  of  you.  God  bless  you,  my  precious  wife, 
I  wish  I  had  died  before  I  had  exposed  you  to  this  !"" 

She  had  closed  her  eyes  and  was  leaning  against 
his  shoulder  shuddering,  but  she  did  not  make  any 
further  objection. 

The  boats  were  all  over  the  side  by  this  time,  and 
the  sailors  were  filling  them  fast. 

"  Women  and  children  first,"  shouted  the  captain, 
as  the  passengers  and  emigrants  crowded  to  the  gang- 
way. 

"  Means  *  Men  go  to  tha  bottom,*"  said  a  surly 
voice  at  Fane's  elbow. 

"  Well,  my  friend,  and  better  so,  than  we  should 
live  to  see  women  perish,"  he  replied. 

Daisy  looked  up  in  terror, 

"  Laury!  we  shall  go  together!"  she  said  in  a  voica 
of  agony. 

"  Yes,  yes,  love  1  or  veryaiear  together,"  ta  said 
in  order  to  pacify  her. 

"  Now  then,  sir,  i£  yoa  wish  tha  lady  to  go,"  ex- 
claimed ft  tailor  whavaa  eogt^ed  ia  caxzyiog  tha 
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woman  down  the  gangway,  as  he  extended  his  arms 
for  Daisy. 

"  By  all  means  I"  cried  Fane,  as  he  placed  her  in 
thom  ;  "  but  be  careful,  she  has  an  infant  ■with  her." 

"  Laurence  1  husband  1"  Bhrieked  Daisy.  "  Let 
me  st;iy  y.  ith  you — let  me  die  ■vs-ith  you  1  Oh,  don't 
lot  them  take  me  away." 

"  Margarita  ?"  he  said,  as  for  one  moment  hs  de- 
tained her  to  press  a  passionate  kiss  upon  her  innocent 
frightened  face — and  there  was  more  love  conveyed 
'by  his  pronunciation  of  her  name  at  that  moment 
than  could  have  been  expressed  by  a  dozen  superla- 
tives. "  Margarita  !  for  my  sake — for  God's  sake — 
go." 

The  dense  smoke  ascending  from  the  hold  was  en- 
veloping their  figures  ;  from  the  stern  of  the  ve.ssel 
the  flames,  with  a  bright  glare  and  a  horrid  crackling 
sound,  were  wreathing  about  the  bulwarks  and  the 
masts.  Every  man  who  could  be  pressed  into  the 
service  or  spared  from  the  boats  was  employed  in 
trying  to  put  out  the  fire  and  yet  it  still  raged  on,  and 
the  captain  knew  the  majority  of  his  living  freight 
were  doomed. 

"  OS  with  those  boats  from  the  ship's  sides,"  he 
exclaimed,  or  they  will  be  struck  by  the  burning  tim- 
bers." 

Now,  then,  missus,"  cried  the  sailor,  as  he  un- 
ceremoniously seized  Daisy,  as  though  she  had  been 
a  bundle  of  clothes,  and  carried  her  down  the  slip- 
pery gangw.ay,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  frail  little 
boat  was  dancing  wp  and  down  in  the  cold  and  the 
darkness  to  receive  its  living  burden. 

"'  Laurence  !  Laurence  I  you  will  follow  me  ?"  she 
screamed. 

"In  a  moment,  love  ;  in  less  than  a  moment,"  he 
called  out  after  her. 

And  he  was  right,  for  even  as  he  spoke  a  sudden 
burst  of  flame  from  the  hold  drove  the  shrieking 
mob,  pushibg  and  trampling  upon  one  another, 
against  the  spot  where  he  stood,  with  such  force  as 
to  propel  him  and  several  other  victims  into  the  surg- 
ing sea. 

In  less  than  a  moment  from  the  time  he  spoke  to 
Margarita,LaTirence  Fane  was  battling  with  the  Chan- 
nel waves.  In  less  than  a  moment  after,  the  Queen 
of  the  Waves  gave  a  heavy  lurch,  and  sucked  him 
under  her  burning  sides. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Ernet's  Violin. — This  magnificent  instrument,  a 
"*  Straduarius"  of  the  great  period,  and  perfect  pre- 
servation, has  just  been  purchased  by  the  eminent 
violinist,  Madame  Norman-Neruda,  from  Mr.  David 
Laurie,  Glasgow  for  the  sum  of  £500. 

The  Claimant  in  Dartmoor. — A  correspondent 
sf  the  Hour,  who  has  been  visiting  Dartmoor  recently, 
eays  : — The  Claimant  to  the  Tichborne  estates  and 
baronetcy  is  attached  to  the  tailors'  department,  and 
\  have  reason  to  believe  that  that  fact  prevented  my 
being  admitted  thereto,  it  being  thought  that  if  it 
beaiine  known  that  one  person  had  seen  this  remark- 
able man  the  officials  would  be  inundated  w-ith 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  applications  from  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  from  every  part  of 
the  country,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  prison 
discipline.  Ha\'ing  been  professionally  engaged  in 
connection  with  the  trial  of  the  Claimant,  my  great 
anxiety  was  to  see,  if  only  for  a  moment,  the  indivi- 
dual v/ho  from  the  year  1865  has  occupied  so  much 
of  the  attention  of  the  English  people,  and  who  for 
ten  whole  months  engaged  the  time  of  three  of  the 
ablest  judges  on  the  bench  and  a  whole  host  of  the 
cleverest  counsel  in  the  land.  I  could  picture  him 
at  work  oh  the  tailor's  bench,  ho  longer  attired  in 
fashionably  cut  clothes,  with  costly  append.iges  hang- 
ing to  the  massive  gold  chain  to  which  his  tiny  watch 
was  attached,  and  with  hair  carefully  dressed  and 
of  luxuriant  growth.  Ko  ;  now  he  had  to  be  coh- 
lent  with  the  garb  of  a  convict,  and  with  the  hair 
cut  close  to  his  head.  This  picture  of  the  imagina- 
tion, however,-  was  all  that  I  could  have,  for  the  rea- 
son I  have  already  given.  I  had  a  little  gossip  with 
one  or  two  of  the  officials  on  the  subject,  and  their 
ihrp'rmation  was  consjslsht  in  the  assertion  that  the 
Claimant  condVicls  huri'selT  well  ;  that  he  is  in 
tolerably- good  health  ;. But  is  gradually  losing  the 
itahi'ehse  mass  of  fat  with  which  those  who  saw  him 
during  his  trial  at  Westmin.ster  Hall  will  remember 
ke  was  encurhbered.  He  has  not  fallen  away  to  any 
material  extent  since  he  has  been  at  Dartmoor. 

PofireT  iSi-ns.'  'Pm'6?.t  awl  'fecst  I'ea,  ?it  2s.  lOrl.  per  ih. ,  is 
a  combination  of  tile,  finest  kinds  imtioHed,  and  contains 
all  that  iis  requibite  to  iiiake  Tea  perlect.  7  South  Great 
Gcorjce's-atreet.  Dublin. 


AMERICAN  LIFE. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

Michigan  city,  a  small  post-village  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan, is  the  po'rt  of  Indiana  ;  a  middle  State,  lying 
in  the  great  cereal  region,  chiefly  known  to  Europe 
by  her  boundless  prairies  and  her  Radical  politics. 
The  State  has  many  claims  to  notice,  but  as  yet 
she  has  been  noted  by  the  fact  that,  even  among 
advanced  communities,  such  as  Canton  Zurich  and 
the  province  of  Brandenburg,  she  was  the  most 
advanced  in  what  concerned  the  matrimonial  law. 
Here,  it  was  said,  the  matrimoni.al  chain  hung  looser 
than  in  any  other  State.  In  Europe,  Prussia  was 
her  only  rival  ;  in  America,  she  had  no  rival,  saving 
only  her  immediate  neighbours,  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin. Luther  and  Milton  advocated  liberty  in 
mamage,  as  in  other  civil  contracts — liberty  to 
make  and  to  unmake,  in  the  interests  of  public 
order  and  domestic  peace — yet  a  few  days  spent  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Indianopolis  would  make 
the  ghosts  of  those  exalted  champions  of  liberty  in 
wedlock  stare  and  start.  It  is  a  local  saying  that  in 
Indiana  a  woman  gets  married  as  easily  as  she  draws 
on  her  glove  ;  unmarried  as  easily  as  she  kicks  off 
her  slipper.  Hence,  Michigan  city  is  said  to  be  the 
port  of  sighing  maidens  and  of  weary  wives.  Ko 
topic  of  a  social  kind  so  much  perplexes  thoughtful 
Amerie.ins  as  the  present  state  of  their  matrimonial 
law.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
there  are  nearly  fifty  States  and  Territories,  and  in 
every  State  and  Territory  there  is  a  different  code  for 
marrjing  and  unmarrjing  people,  so  that  a  man  may 
know  that  he  is  married  in  one  State  and  unmarried 
in  a  second,  while  he  may  be  doubtful  of  his  position 
in  a  third.  In  some  States  marriage  is  defined  and 
regulated  by  statute,  in  others  by  the  Constitution, 
which  claims  to  supersede  mere  statute  law.  A  case 
has  just  been  tried  in  Massachusetts— an  appeal  by  a 
deserted  woman  whose  husband  wished  to  take  iiji- 
other  wife — which  illustrates  by  an]example  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things.  Augustus  J.  Thompson,  a  man 
separated  from  his  wife,  wished  to  marry  another 
woman,  but  the  lady's  friends  were  anxious  to  be 
safe,  and  therefore  caused  Thompson  to  petition 
the  court  for  leave  to  marry  a  second  time, 
pleading  his  divorce  from  bed  and  board. 
The  judges  have  pronounced  against  his  plea. 
His  previous  divorce,  they  say,  does  noi 
enable  him  to  marry  again.  The  power  to  annul  the 
marriage  bond,  they  hold,  is  a  judicial,  not  a  legis- 
lative power  !  A  statute  passed  in  1874  is  in  con- 
flict with  a  statute  passed  in  1870  ;  and  the  judges 
have  now  rnled  that  all  divorces  granted  under  the 
Act  of  1870  are  void,  since  the  Act  of  1870  exceeds 
the  power  cohferred  on  the  Legislature  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Thompson  is  the  first  victim  of  this  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  is  separated  from 
his  old  wife,  but  ednnot  marry  the  woman  to  whom 
he  has  now  given  his  heart.  The  Constitution  is 
supreme  ;  Augustus  J.  Thompson  in  despair.  Our 
English  law  is  bad ;  a  blot  on  our  statute  books,  a 
reproach  to  our  civilisation.  Not  to  speak  of  India, 
where  we  have  a  hundred  sects  to  govern,  with  their 
Hindoo,  Farsee,  and  Mahommedan  custom.s,  we 
have  no  uniform  and  binding  rule  at  home  in  the 
British  i.sle.s.  We  have  one  rule  in  London,  a  second 
rule  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  third  rule  in  Dublin,  x 
woman  may  be  leg.ally  married  in  Ireland,  as  we  saw 
in  the  Yelverton  case,  without  being  legally  married 
in  England.  But  our  codes  are  few  in  number,  and 
are  generally  understood.  In  America  the  semi- 
sovereign  States,  each  State  with  her  own  codes  and 
rules,  her  separate  courts  and  magistrates,  act  in  a 
different  manner  when  adjusting  the  most  delicate 


problems  that  present  themselves  in  social  life.  Th» 
other  day  I  saw  the  case  reported  of  a  girl  euing 
for  a  separation  from  her  husband  at  Indian- 
opolis, on  the  ground  that  she  is  too  young  to  be  li 
wife  and  mistress  of  a  house.  The  girl  is  stated  in 
the  pleas  to  be  only  thirteen  years  of  age  !  By  tile 
old  common  law  of  England  females  might  be  mar- 
ried lawfully  at  the  age  of  twelve,  males  at  the  ag« 
of  fourteen.  Many  of  the  States  affect  to  follo-.v  the 
common  law.  I  hope  this  Indiana  child  will  gain 
her  suit ;  and  should  she  learn  to  like  her  present  hus- 
band as  she  pa.=ses  through  her  teens  that  she  ^-ill 
marry  him  again  when  she  is  twenty-one. 

Ill  the  sam?  wesk  I  read  reports  of  a  trial  in  Co- 
lumbus, capital  oi  Ohio,  the  adjoining  neighbour  of 
Indiana.  Chrittopher  Smith  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  woman  of  his  neighbourhood,  who  returned 
his  pas?ion.  Fearing  her  father's  opposition  to  his 
suit,  Smith  gained  the  girl's  consent  to  a  sort  of  run- 
away match.  Taking  his  horse,  he  rode  into  the 
nearest  city  and  applied  at  the  office  of  a  probate 
judge  for  the  u.=iual  licence  needed  for  the  mairiaga 
of  a  man  and  woman  of  legal  age.  The  judge  wa* 
absent,  but  his  clerk,  who  acted  for  him  in  su-^h 
cases,  after  taking  Smith's  oath  as  to  his  age  and  thit 
of  his  intended  bride,  gave  him  the  proper  form  and 
pocketed  his  fees.  The  lovers  ran  to  church,  got 
married,  and  returned  as  man  and  wife  to  tell 
their  friends  the  thing  was  done.  But  not  so, 
thought  the  irate  parent  of  the  bride.  His 
pride  had  been  insulted  and  his  passions  roused. 
Smith  was  arrested  at  his  suit  on  a  charge  of  per- 
jury. When  Smith  had  made  his  affidavit  his  mis- 
tress was  not  yet  sixteen — not  therefore  in  Ohio  of  a 
legal  age  to  mairy  by  her*own  consent.  Smith 
swore  she  was  ;  and  yet  he  knew  the  truth,  having 
made  a  copy  of  the  register  of  her  birth.  These  facts 
could  all  be  proved.  Smith  was  in  a  serions  mess  ; 
his  wife  in  misery  bordering  on  despair.  No  doubt 
existed  in  her  mind  about  her  husband's  guilt  ;  but 
he  had  done  it  all  for  love,  and,  having  shared  his 
artifice,  she  more  than  shnred  his  grult  and  rain. 
But  nothing  moved  her  father's  heart  to  pity,  ^^'ant- 
ing  to  have  his  child  again,  he  could  not  see  that  he  no 
longer  had  a  child.  Burning  to  crush  an  enemy  of 
his  peace,  he  could  not  see  that  he  was  strHiing  at  bis 
own  flesh  and  blood.  He  was  resolved  to  punish 
Smith,  undo  his  marriage,  and  regain  possession  of 
his  pet.  A  verdict  of  perjury  would  send  Sniith  to 
prison  for  a  term  of  years  ;  but,  more  than  all  in  his 
eyes,  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  would  furnish  him 
with  legal  grounds  for  a  divorce  between  his  child 
and  Smith.  In  Ohio,  as  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  other 
Radical  States,  conviction  of  either  wife  or  husband 
on  "  an  infamous  charge"  is  one  of  those  legal  re*, 
sons  for  separation  over  which  a  judge  has  no  cott« 
trol.  Put  in  your  evidence  of  such  conviction,  and 
the  sentence  of  divorce  is  yours.  Perjury  is  a  great 
offence,  for  which  a  man  may  sufl'er  seven  years  of 
penal  servitude.  Smith's  case  was  clear.  Th* 
false  oath,  the  copy  of  register,  were  in  bis 
enemy's  hands.  No  door  seemed  open  for  escape. 
The  wife's  heart  was  broken,  but  the  father's  wrath 
was  sure  to  be  appeased.  But  Smith  had  an  ex- 
tremely able  advocate,  who  kept  his  own  counsel  till 
the  court  had  met,  the  judge,  Jlr.  Justice  Bingham,, 
had  taken  his  seat,  and  the  case  had  been  opened  ot 
the  father's  part.  Then  he  traversed  the  evidence  of 
fact.  "  False  oath,  you  say — what  oath  ?  My  client 
has  taken  no  oath.  What  is  the  allegation  on  th» 
other  side  ?  That  he  h»»  sworn  in  presence  of  a 
judge's  clerk  that  the  young  lady  was  over  sistees 
on  the  day  when  he  took  out  the  licence.  That  was 
not  on  o*.ih.  A  legal  oath  i?  a  form,  taken  in  a  cer- 
tain set  of  words,  and  in  the  presence  of  »  pereoa 
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authorised  by  law  to  hear  and  see  it  done.  A  judge 
can  administer  an  oath ;  a  judge's  clerk  has  no  such 
power.  This  is  my  case  ;  an  oath  taken  before  a 
judge's  clerk  is  not  a  legal  oath.  Perjury  consists  in 
swearing  falsely  in  a  proper  court,  or  in  presence  of 
a  magistrate.  A  judge's  clerk  is  not  a  magistrate. 
My  client  has  committed  no  ofience  of  which  this 
court  can  take  account."  Mr.  Justice  Bingham 
sustained  this  view.  A  good  deal  of  American  prac- 
tice hangs  on  the  rules  and  maxims  of  the  English 
£7ommon  Law.  At  Common  Law,  persons  making 
a  false  oath  taken  before  an  incompetent  court,  is 
not  indictable  for  perjury.  Several  of  the  States 
have  recently  made  statutes  to  provide  against  the 
abuse  of  this  rule.  These  acts  declare,  in  general 
terms,  that  a  false  statement  made  on  oath,  in- 
tended to  effect  a  certain  end,  is  perjury,  punish- 
able by  either  fine,  imprisonment,  or  penal  servitude 
in  6uch  case,  the  sentence  would  be  "  infamy"  in  a 
legal  sense,  and  would  be  ground  for  a  divorce. 
Bingham  was  clear  on  both  points.  The  judge's  clerk 
had  no  authority  to  administer  an  oath.  According  to 
common  law,  he  was  an  incompetent  person  ;  and  the 
common  law,  not  being  replaced  by  clear  and  definite 
acts,  must  be  considered  as  in  force.  He  told  the 
jurors  to  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  The  op- 
posing advocates  assented,  and  the  prisoner  was  dis- 
charged. Now  was  another  point.  Smith  wished  to 
know  whether  he  was  married  or  not  married  ?  The 
court  could  not  inform  him.  When  his  young  wife 
fell  on  his  neck  in  ecstasies  of  joy,  his  able  advocate 
whispered  in  his  ear  that  his  best  course  was  to  say 
no  more  about  it,  but  to  trim  his  horse,  pop  his  wife 
into  his  cart,  and  drive  her  home. 

One  hopes  that  no  domestic  feud  will  ever  raise 
that  question  at  a  future  time  on  Smith's  own  hearth. 
If  so,  there  might  be  work  for  other  advocates  as 
clever  as  the  gentleman  who  brought  him  through 
his  troubles  at  Columbus. 

Under  the  advancing  ideas  and  unceasing  changes 
in  the  Radical  States,  it  is  becoming  dilScult  for  a 
man  to  know  where  he  stands  in  relation  to  the  wo- 
man who  appears  to  be  the  partner  of  his  life.  Where 
an  English  husband  has  an  American  wife — a  case 
now  frequent,  and  likely,  I  hope,  to  become  more 
frequent  in  the  future — it  is  all  but  impossible.  Not 
many  weeks  ago,  English  breakfast-tables  were 
amazed  by  a  practical  example  of  the  ease  with  which 
American  ladies  can  appeal  to  law  against  the  claims 
of  husbands  whom  they  may  have  ceased  to  prefer  to 
other  men.  An  American  lady  had  married  a  gen- 
tleman in  Lancashire,  named  Temple  Lane,  a  bar- 
rister, who  held  a  good  potition  in  his  craft  and  in  the 
society  of  his  adopted  town.  This  marriage  made 
the  lady  known  to  a  Mr.  Mobile  Cotton,  a  wealthy 
broker,  who  has  a  country  house  at  Dovedale  in  the 
lovely  Midland  shires.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  Lane 
went  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Mobile  Cotton,  at  his  country 
house,  where  Mrs.  Temple  Lane,  in  walks  and  drive^ 
about  the  district,  learned  to  feel  that  her  affinities 
lay  with  her  rich  host,  whose  fortunes  were  already 
made,  rather  than  with  her  struggling  spouse,  who 
had  his  coronet  to  win.  Unpleasant  scenes  ensued. 
The  husband  showed  his  temper,  and  the  wife  re- 
plied in  scorn.  Lane  said  he  would  take  his  wife 
home  ;  Mrs.  Lane  refused  ta-^!feave  the  Midland 
shires.  He  packed  his  trunks,  and  bought  two  tickets 
for  the  journey  home  ;  on  which,  saying  she  would 
live  with  him  no  longer,  she  left  the  house  in  com. 
pany  with  her  second  choice.  Soon  afterwards,  news 
was  spread  abroad  that  Mrs.  Temple  Lane  and  Mr. 
Mobile  Cotton  had  sailed  for  the  United  States.  So 
far,  the  tale,  though  sery  sad,  was  strictly  common- 
pkce  ;  the  mystery  and  amusement  were  to  come. 
In  no  long  time,  the  American  litdy  and  her  Eng- 


lish lover  landed  in  Liverpool — c  lUing  themselves 
man  and  wife  1  American  by  bii  th,  Mrs.  Lane  had 
gone  to  the  first  state  of  her  own  country,  in  which 
law  is  free  and  justice  swift,  and  having  taken  her 
rank  as  a  citizen,  by  lodging  for  a  few  days  at  an 
hotel,  she  put  an  advertisement  in  a  local  paper,  and 
applied  for  a  divorce.  No  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Lane  being  made,  the  local  judge  decreed  a  legal 
separation  of  the  English  barrister  from  his  American 
wife.  A  second  rite  made  the  l.idy  Mrs.  Mobile 
Cotton,  and  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cotton,  the  erratic  cou- 
ple landed  at  St.  George's  Pier.  The  parties  claimed 
the  sympathies  of  their  friends,  and  even  of  the 
public,  in  the  course  they  had  taken  ;  for  when 
Mr.  Lane  brought  an  action  against  Mr.  Cotton  for 
seducing  his  wife,  Mr.  Cotton  took  high  ground,  and 
Sir  Henry  James,  his  counsel,  was  authorised  by  his 
brief  to  say  that  in  a  moral  sense  no  blame  attached 
to  either  Mr.  Mobile  Cotton  or  Mrs.  Temple  Lane  since 
no  intimacy  existed  between  them  till  they  had  been 
lawfully  married  in  the  United  States.  The  bar- 
rister was  posed.  In  London  the  American  lady  was 
his  wife,  in  New  York  she  was  Mr.  Cotton's  wife.  At 
first  he  thought  of  heavy  damages  ;  his  rival's  family 
were  rich;  and  he  employed  apowerful  list  of  advocates. 
The  other  side  were  stronger  still,  and  Mr.  Sergeant 
Parry,  acting  as  counsel  for  Mrs.  Cotton,  otherwise 
Mrs.  Lane,  raised  so  many  technical  and  legal  ob- 
stacles that  he  was  fain  to  be  content  with  get- 
ting a  divorce  from  Mrs.  Lane  and  costs  from 
Mr.  Cotton.  But  the  public  interest  in  the 
fact  remains,  for  it  is  now  established  by  a  case 
in  point  that  an  American  female  may  be  lawfully 
married  to  one  man  in  England  and  to  another  in 
the  United  States.  If  Mr.  Lane  had  not  chosen  to 
proceed  against  the  lady  calling  herself  Mrs.  Cotton 
for  a  divorce,  she  would  still  have  been  his  lawful 
wife.  He  would  have  been  hable  for  her  debts,  re- 
sponsible for  her  way  of  life,  and  open  to  an  action 
for  the  restitution  of  her  conjugal  rights  ! 


LIFE  IN  A  CONVICT  PRISON. 
A  remarkable  document  was  read  at  the  Chichester 
sessions  last  week,  by  a  prisoner  named  William 
Rowe,  who  was  described  as  being  24  years  of  age, 
and  was  released  from  Parkhurst  Prison  on  the 
21st  November  last.  He  pleaded  guilty  to  stealing 
a  cashbox  containing  five  £5  notes,  together  with 
various  other  articles,  at  Chichester,  on  Decem- 
ber 3rd. 

The  prisoner  entreated  not  to  be  sent  back  to  pe- 
nal servitude.  He  said — You  are  aware,  of  course, 
that  I  am  now  what  is  familiarly  known  as  a  "  ticket- 
of -leave."  I  have  consequently  passed  a  term  of 
years  in  our  Government  convict  establishments.  I 
do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  history  of  those  years, 
and  will  go  on  at  once  to  say  that  I  have  found,  from 
bitter  experience,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  discipline 
and  general  treatment  of  those  places,  instead 
of  reforming,  or  even  deterring,  tend  only  to 
demoralise  and  brutalise  the  criminals  sub- 
ject to  them,  making  them  callous  and  indiflerent  to 
their  fate,  and  also  adepts  in  all  kinds  of  cunning, 
duplicity,  and  deceit,  thereby  rendering  them,  when 
their  sentences  have  expired,  totally  unfit  to  mix 
again  with  the  world  and  honeot  people.  There 
are,  I  know,  sir,  some  honourable  exceptions  to 
this  rule  ;  but  these  exceptions  ai'e  very  few,  and 
they  are  not  due  to  the  discipline  and  life  ex- 
perienced in  the  prisons,  but  in  spite  of  them. 
One  of  the  great  causes  of  this  evil  lies  in  the  fact 
that  all  convicts  are  constantly  thrown  iuto  the 
society  of  each  other.  Convicts  who  have  committed 
their  first  crime,  or  at  least  have  not  before  been  allowed 
to  talk  with  such  men,  are  obliged foryears  to  become 
the  intimate  associates  of  the  very  worst  classes  of  so- 
ciety, men  as  bad,  and  oftentimes  worse  than  them- 
selves, who  are  ready,  and  only  too  glad,  to  impart 
to  their  less  experienced  brethi-en  their  ingenuity  in 
the  art  of  thieving,  and  their  so-called  "  suocesa"  in 


crime,  painting  in  glowing  colours  the  "  advantages" 
that  sometimes  accrue  to  the  successful  thief. 
This  constant  associating  and  companionship  works 
upon  the  actions  of  all  classes  of  convicts,  vir- 
tually doing  away  with  ijie  punishment  of  their 
long  sentences.  For,  after  their  first  twelve 
months  (nine  of  which  are  passed  in  separate  confine- 
ment) their  punishment  really  becomes  none  at  all  to 
them,  surrounded  as  they  are  by  a  large  class  of  "  de- 
vil-may-care' '  men,  whose  lives  -show  that  they  have 
long  since  utteily  repudiated  the  good  or  bad 
opinion  of  the  world.  With  these  men  the  new  con- 
vict soon  unlearns  the  little  good  ho  may  have  learned 
while  in  separate  confinement,  and,  whatever  he  may 
have  been  before,  he  now  usually  become* 
comparatively  dead  to  all  sense  of  shame, 
his  mind  geis  closed  up  and  frozen  over  ;  he  is 
stolidly  indifferent  as  to  his  position,  past,  pre- 
sent, and  prospective,  and  makes  the  prison  a 
little  world  of  his  own,  as  they  are  allowed  to  do.  He 
enters  heartily  iuto  the  petty  schemes  and  device.-J  of 
his  fellow-prisoners  to  evade  the  rules  and  deceive  t'  -' 
authorities.  Another  great  evil  in  the  present  sy^'L^;.  i 
of  goveruiug  our  convicts,  and  which  tends  in  a  great 
measure  to  bring  about  that  state  of  things  I  have 
mentioned,  is  the  utter  want  of  sympathy  between  the 
authorities  and  the  prisoners.  Even  in  the  chaplain's 
department  it  isnotallowed,  andreligious  talk  on  con- 
version is  not  encouraged.  Certainly  the  ^acrament 
is  administered  three  or  four  times  a  year  to  all  who 
choose  to  partake  of  it,  but  it  is  attended  not  by  the 
better  class  of  prisoners  (and  there  are  few  such)  any 
more  than  by  the  openly  profane  and  disreputable. 
But  three-fourths  of  the  men  who  attend — and 
there  were  about  thirty  who  did  so  out  of  a  total 
of  six  hundred  at  the  prison  I  more  particularly 
■know  of — viz.,  Parkhurst,  Islu  of  Wight — proved 
themselves  by  their  everyday  actions,  as  well  as  by 
their  lives  after  they  left,  the  veriest  hypocrites  in 
existence.  The  vilest  wretch  in  the  prison  could 
give  in  his  name  as  a  communicant,  and,  if 
he  had  been  three  consecutive  months  clear  of  pri- 
son puuislnnent  (no  very  hard  maiter)  he  was  ad- 
mitted without  question.  A  tract  was  brought  to 
him  by  a  schoolmaster,  treating  upou  the  subject, 
and  so  the  matter  ended.  If  one  of  his  companions 
had  asked  him  why  he  went,  he,  no  doubt,  would 
have  repHed,  "  I  went  to  gain  or  work  a  point."'  I 
could  speak  of  the  bad  example  set  to  prisoners  by 
the  subordinate  officers  of  the  prison,  whose  only 
qualification  for  their  office  consists  in  their  being  in 
the  army  or  navy  a  number  of  years  with  good 
characters  for  martial  diBcipliue,  morality  not  being 
a  necessary  adjunct. 

The  document  throughout  was  written  with  con- 
siderable ability,  and  whilst  reading  the  latter  por- 
tion, in  which  the  prisoner  begged  to  be  sent  for  a 
term  of  solitary  confinement,  as  that  might  be  the 
means  of  saving  him  from  irretrievable  ruin,  tears 
streamed  down  his  cheeks.  He  was  sentenced  to 
seven  years'  penal  servitude,  with  five  years'  police 
supervision  at  tlie  expiration  of  the  term. 


New  French  Faculties  of  Medicine. — The 
French  National  Aseembly  has  sanctioned  the  crea- 
tion of  two  new  faculties  of  medicine,  one  at  Lyon.s, 
the  other  at  Bordeaux.  The  same  privilege  v.-ns 
nearly  accorded  to  Lille,  but  was  finally  refused  in 
deference  to  the  clerical  party  who  are  there  organ- 
ising a  faculty  of  medicine  in  harmony  with  the 
new  law  on  the  liberty  of  uuiversity  teaching. 

The  Naval  Medical  Service. — The  Globe  says — 
Questions  having  arisen  as  to  the  right  of  naval  me- 
dical oflficers  to  practise  their  profession  on  shora 
when  borne  on  the  books  of  one  of  her  Majesty's 
ships,  the  Admiralty  have  decided  that  wlien  a  medi- 
cal otncer  is  on  full  pay,  he  should  confine  his  profes- 
sional attendance  to  those  placed  under  hi.i  charge 
officiall,  and  should  not  seek  to  obtain  a  practice 
amongst  the  civil  community. 

Breakfast.— Ews's  Cocoa.— Gratei  ul  and  CoMroRT- 
ING— "  By  a  thorough  l.jn'.vled^e  of  the  natural  hwJS 
which  govern  the  operatiuus  of  digestion  and  nutrition, 
and  by  a  careful  appiicatiou  of  the  tiue  properties  of  v,-ell- 
selected  cocoa,  Mr.  lipps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tubU  i 
v.ith  a  delicately  tUivouved  beverage  which  uuiy  sale  U3 
many  heavy  doctors'  bills."— Cii.i2  Sevei-cc  Gazette.  Ma^'a 
simply  with  BoDiug  Water  or  JiUlc.  Sold  by  Grocers  in 
packets  only,  labelled—"  James  Epps  akd  Co.,  Hotuceo- 
oathic  Chemists,  4S,  Threadueedle-street,  and  170,  Picca- 
dUly  ;  Wuiks,  Kustou-road,  London." 

iVlANUKACU  CKE  OF  CocoA. — "  We  Will  DOW  give  nil  r.ccount 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  Janies  K)i!:!^  d  *.'o., 
manufacturers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  wuii  >  m  tho 
Eustou-road,  London."— See  Article  in  CaiseWi  tiousehold 
Quid*. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  PARTS  OPERA. 

The  new  Opera  House  in  Paris  ■Wiis  opened  on  the 
5t!i  of  Jan.,  and  created  no  little  interest  in  the 
French  capital.  Mdlle.  Nillson  having  taken  cold, 
was  obliged  to  excuse  herself  from  singing.  Faure 
also  did  not  figure  on  the  programma.  Fauit  and 
llamUt  disappeared  from  the  announcements,  and 
the  mutilated  Lull  of  fare  was  completed  by  inserting 
a  choTV. .iTid  ■■  iiufi-om  The  Ilvijmnvts.  Notwith- 
stand  !  r  *  .  -.If-.i  AhA\  in  the  [Tof.ramme  an  ea.wer 
crowd  ucti).';  day  at  the.  viriuus  offices  where, 
the  Times'  correspondent  say>,  ther  e  was  a  ho[ie  of 
obtaining  tickets.  At  the  Kureau  de  Location  the 
throng  was  immense,  for  it  was  known  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  tickets  had  been  returned,  and  were 
at  the  i'  ■  ,,f  the  directors  and  the  Bureaus.  No 

giatu.  Lov.-L-vei-,  had  been  distributed.  It 

V.MS  a  L,  .  ,  1 '..sentation  jjiveii  by  order.  Even  the 
Qu;eu  u£  opaiu  s  bos  was  assieiied  her  only  on  pay- 
rneut.  Exti  avagant  offers  are  mentioned  as  having 
been  III  iJf-'  to  L'btain  places,  a  Peruvian,  well-known 
in  Pal  is.  <.  :;eiing,  it  is  said  £700  for  a  box.  Of 
course.  tl>.  le  i.-:  e.-ag'/;eration  in  all  this;  but  the 
interest  uiiivt.i\<ally  displaycl  in  the  performance, 
■aii  l  1'  -  . .  itii-,  uif  ■  5  v.-ith -.'liieh  such  prodigalities 
:  pr-.'Vv  v,-b;t  n  place  tbi,-;  cfclfbration  has 

_    .        ..;  .il  ..vfivc-js'f.tion  cluriDR  the  last  few 

days.  ;'']■■  l-'a  i-  ' '.a  ....udent  of  the  ?V/ree?  adds — 
At  ni^at'  di  \u-  i-it'.i^vr  ui  the  edifice  began  to  be 
litshtert  ut:  .  and  sii-.'rtly  aft  erwards  the  externallanips 
shone  on  the  f'.  onts  of  the  surrounding  houses.  The 
crowd  beiTan  to  collect  along  the  pavi-'ments  ;  some  of 
the  Pal  is  i.'U  ad  ou  horseback  and  on  foot  and 
policeuieu  ktpt  the  roadway  clear.  Towards  sis 
o'clock  the  fronts  of  the  principal  houses  surrounding 
the  Place  de  i'Opera  and  the  Boulevards  were  illu- 
niinat'-d,  and  from  that  moment  all  that  portion  of 
t!.e  i.iiv  assumed  a  truly  extraordinary  aspect.  The 
cirriages  began  to  arrive  and  to  range  themselves 
in  lin3.  At  7  o'clock  this  line  extended  from  the  front 
of  the  Opera  nearly  up  to  the  extremity  of  the  Chausee 
d'Antin  all  along  the  Boulev.ard.  The  crowd  from  time 
to  time  uttered  some  of  those  ironical  or  jovial  cries 
which  always  escape  fi-om  Parisian  crovi'ds.  At  7.80 
half  the  persons  invited  had  ai-rived.  From  that  time 
until  the  end  of  the  so'-rte  the  marvellous  framework 
of  the  staircase,  v>-hich  is  henceforth  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  curious  sights  of  Paris,  pre.sented  an  ani- 
mated scene,  and  which  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
attractions  of  the  performances  of  the  opera.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen  leant  over  the  balustrades  at  all  the 
dia'erent  stories  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the  public. 
Ladies  in  ball-room  dress  stationed  -themselves  on 
the  projecting  balconies  of  the  first  story,  which 
overhang  the  steps.  The  view  from  the  open 
lo'/gia  looking  on  the  square  was  still  more  strange. 
The  entire  space  extending  from  the  front  of  the 
o'.  era  to  the.  extremity  of  the  opposite  Boulevard 
cuuld  there  be  commanded.  From  this  stand-point 
cuuJd  be  seen  the  immense  crowd  which  pressed  all 
rouud  alcngjide  the  houses,  on  the  marble  refuges 
which  surround  the  ca.ndelabras  in  the  middle  of  the 
roid,  on  all  the  balconies,  at  every  window,  where- 
ever  human  curiosity  could  satisfy  itself,  without 

0  ;      being  trampled  by  the  crowd  or  crushed 
■  .numerable  carriages.    In  the  midst  of  all 

X-  i  ca.'  cries  of  the  guards  and  soldier.s,  the  rolling 
ot  v-  i-'cles  on  the  Boulevards,  mounted  orderlies  gal- 
L'pia'.,'  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  crowd  as  it 
Tus'aal  forward  and  was  driven  back,  formed  the 
strangest,  most  rinusual,  and  most  stirring  faiZeait 
vrhich  can  be  imagined.  At  ten  minutes  to  eight 
there  came  a  great  roar  fi-om  the  crowd.  Cries  of 
appr^b.ition  and  applause  rose  up  from  one  end  of 
the  Evuluvaril,  and,  like  a  light  put  to  a  train  of 
gaupLa.v.ler,  spread  in  a  moment  to  the  very  lails  of 
i.i' .  a  litice.  It  was  the  Lord  Mayor's  procession — 
raa au'.lajcntly  lit  up,  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
escort,  and  preceded  by  trumpeters,  with  the  arms 
of  the  City  of  London — which  was  advancinfj.  At  a 
few  minutes  before  eight  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Lady 
Mayoress,  the  two  sheriffs  who  accompany  him,  his 
suite,  and  several  ladies,  entered  the  bo.x  which  was 
reserved  fnr  them,  on  the  right  of  the  box  occujiied 
by  the  Marshal-President  of  the  Republic.  The 
house  at  tiiis  moment  was  nearly  full.   The  entrance 

01  the  Lord  Jiayi  ir  iti  his  magnificent  dress,  and  that 
of  the  sheriil's  in  their  robes,  excited  general  admi- 
ration, which  was  manifested  by  a  prolonged  cheer. 
At  the  same  time  Lord  Lyons,  who  had  just 
be.'u  accompanying  the  Lord  i>iayor,  ;  utered 
t'le  Ambassador's  box,  where  had  ahiady  as- 
sembled   Prince    and    Princess   Hohenl'.'hc.  Ali 


Pasha,  and  Chevalier  Nigra,  the  Italian  Minister. 
Lord  Lyons  took   his  seat  in  front  of  the  box, 
where   he  was   for  a  few   moments  the  object 
of  general  and  sympathetic  attention.    At  this  mo- 
ment prolonged  acclamation  was  heard  from  without. 
It  was  eight  o'clock  exactly.    The  Marshal  was  ar- 
riving with  military   punctuality.    In  the  house, 
sparkling  with  li^ht,  with  diamonds,  diadems, orders, 
and  uniforms,  every  box  contained  a  celebrity,  every 
seat  was  occupied  by  a  well-known  name.    In  order 
to  enumerate  all  the  persons  who  have  made  their 
mark'  in  France  or  abroad  in  politics,  science,  art,  or 
finance,  and  who  tilled  the  house,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  mention  everybody  who  was  there,  for 
every  one  of  those  who  had  succeeded  in  getting 
inside  the  edifice  was  certainly  a  power  in  the  land. 
A  few  names,  however,  may  be  given  as  they  come 
to  miud  : — The  Due  Decazes,  Due  D'Audiffret  Pas- 
cpuer,  Due  de  Eroglie,  Marshal  Canrobert,  the  Presi- 
dent   of    the    Court    of   Cessation  ;    the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  State,  Marshal  Eegnault  de 
Saint  Jean  D'Angeley,  General  Ladmirault,  Mathieu 
Bodet,   Minister  of   Finance ;   the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  Barbie,  De  Fourtou,  De  Montaignac,  Minister 
of  Iilarine  ;  Tailhand,  Minister  of  Justice  ;  Grivart, 
Minister  of  Commerce  ;  De  Scilligny,  General  Vinoy, 
Baragnon,  Lender   Secretary  of  State  ;   Prefect  of 
Police  :  Caillaus,  Minister  of  Pubhc  Works  ;  Mem- 
bers of   the  Institute  ;  Kern,  Swiss  Ambassador  ; 
Mendez,  Greek  Minister  ;  Beyens,  Belgian  Ambas- 
sador ;  and  Nakano,  the  Japanese  Chargd-  d'Afi'aires. 
In  the  Grand  Box  of  the  proscenium  on  the  ri.s^ht 
were  Marshal  and  Madame  MacMahon,  on  whose 
entry  a    large    pottion    of    the    audience  rose 
and     maintained    for    a     few    .minutes    a  re- 
spectful attitude.    In  the  proscenium  on  the  left 
were  M.  Buffet  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Assembly,  the 
Sovereign  Power  on  the  left,  the  Executive  Power  on 
the  right  ;  then  in  four  boxes  taken  at  random  in 
dili'erent  parts  of  the  hall  were  the  Due  de  Nemours, 
a  Prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  France  ;  Prince  Czar- 
toryski,  a  descendant  of  the  Royal  family  of  Poland  ; 
the  Comte  de  Paris,  the  rightful  successor  to  Louis 
Philippe,  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  French  Crown  ; 
the  King  of  Hanover  ;  and,  lastly.  King  Alfonso  XII. 
This  was  a  spectacle  which  France  alone  can  now 
offer,  and  this  brilliant  fete  in  which  Kings  and 
Princes  are  mixed  up  with  ordinary  mortals,  while 
ordinary  mortals  occupy  the  place  of  kings  and 
princes,  excites  both  surprise  and  amusement.  For 
this  unfortunate  country,  tossed  to  and  fro  between  a 
thousand  various  sentiments,  enthusiastically  cheers 
State  carriages,  adores  princely /c<es  and  royal  pomp, 
and  yet  imagines  itself  Republican.  Immediately 
after  the  arrival  of  the  President   the  orchestra 
began.    The  curtain  presently  rose  on  the  first  act  of 
La  Juixe.    The  scener.y  is  very  fine,  and  the  old  city 
of  Constance  seems  to  be  reproduced  under  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators.    I  do  not  intend  to  analyse  the 
two  acts  of  La  Jutve,  one  of  the  operas  of  the  world 
which  has  been  the  most  frequently  admired,  at- 
tacked, or  criticised.    In  the  first  musical  page  the 
alternated  sublime  and  astounding  passages,  which  at 
one  time  brought  tears  into  the  eyes,  and  then  set  the 
teeth  grinding,  were  interpreted  with  the  double 
effect  of  making  the  soul  vibrate  in  harmony,  and  the 
dullest  ear  glow  with  delight.    Villaret,   who  sang 
Elzear,  was  in  admirable    voice.     Bosq^iin,  who 
played   the  ungracious-  and  odious  role  of  Sigis- 
mund's  nephew,  melodiously  sighs   his   serenade  ; 
and  Mdlle.    Krauss,   who  sang  the  Jewess,  pro- 
duced a  prodigious  effect  in  the  final  trio  of  the 
second  act.    This  act  was,  moreover,  perform.pd  in 
the  most  remarkable  manner.    It  is  the  culminating 
point  in  the  opera.    The  really  happpy  idea  of  com- 
posing in  this  act  a  solo  which  becomes  a  duo  and 
ends  as  trio  produces  a  crescendo  impression  which 
is  sure  to  tell  upon  any  audience.     Mdlle.  Krauss 
sang  her  great  air,  "  II  va  venir,"  with  exquisite  sen- 
timent, with  great  style,  and  real  voice,  but  the  finale 
was  rather  strained  and  hurried  over,  and  the  hyper- 
critical audience  did  not  applaud  the  singer  as  much 
as  they  would  have  done  otherwise.    As  a  set-off 
against  this  she  loudly  acclaimed  in  the  duo,  al- 
thoiigh  her  partner,  Bosquin,  left  much  to  be  de- 
sired, despite  the  strette  at  the  end,  which  the  two 
singers  expressed  with  nffectation,  and  contrary  to 
good  tradition.    In  the  trio,  on  the  contrary,  Mdlle. 
Krauss  was  admirable,  and  was  acclaimed,  recalled, 
and  applauded  as  she  deserved.  The  im's-en-sccr.c  was 
splendiil,  the  costumes  fresh,  the  nrocession  impos- 
ing, except,  however,  the  rattle  of  the  armour  of  the 
hursemen  who  follow  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  who 
I  made  a  noise,  the  unexpected   cadence  of  which 


troubled  the  Due  d'EIzear  and  his  daughter.  They 
sing  in  front  of  the  scene  with  all  the  force 
of  their  lungs,  in  order  to  conceal  their  pre- 
sence from  a  crowd  exasperated  against  them.  The 
curtain  at  last  falls  on  the  second  act  of  La  Juice 
amid  vehement  applause.  The  orchestra  before 
the  chorus  of  the  blessing  of  the  Poignards  exe- 
cuted a  magnificent  trio,  the  overture  of  Guillaumt 
Tell,  and  were  warmly  applauded.  At  12.30  the  cur- 
tain rose  on  the  pleasing  scenery  of  La  Source,  and 
Terpsichore,  the  muse  dear  to  the  hal/itues  of  the  pit, 
took  possession  of  the  boards.  The  success  was  vtry 
decided.  All  the  survivors  of  the  fetes  of  the  old 
opera  expended  their  remaining  strength  in  applaud- 
ing feats  of  the  ballet  corps,  and  it  was  at  that  mo- 
ment that  the  bigoted  editors  of  the  Legitimi^tcrgans 
and  the  austere  editors  of  the  Republican  papers 
should  have  held  the  flaps  of  their  coats  before  their 
scandalised  eyes.  'Legitimists  and  Republicans 
would  have  been  much  more  scandalised  if  they  had 
seen  how  the  young  King  of  Spain,  who  moved  about 
on  the  arm  of  the  Queen  his  mother,  received  respect- 
ful salutations. as  he  passed  along  the  ranks  of  Con- 
seivatives  and  Alfonsists  who  composed  this  evening's 
audience. 

In  a  second  edition  the  Daily  News  pubUshes  a 
description  of  the  scene:— Queen  Isabella  of  Spain, 
wearing  a  magnificent  crown  of  jewels,  which  it  was 
incorrectly  reported  had  been  stolen  from  her,  was 
among  the  visitors  present.  Many  persons  as  she  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  of  the  balcony,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  son  Alfonso,  rose  and  cheered  both.  Her 
box  was  third  towards  the  stage  from  that  of  the 
Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  and  opposite  that  of  the 
Ambassadors.  The  Countess  of  Ghirgenti  and  an- 
other Infanta  accompanied  the  Queen  and  Prince, 
and  countless  courtiers  flocked  to  do  them  homage, 
and  bowing  low,  respectfully  kissed  the  hands 
of  mother  and  son.  In  the  first  act  of  La  Juice 
Queen  Isabella  set  the  example  of  applauding 
Mdlle.  Krauss,  the  only  really  great  artist  in 
the  lamentably  abortive  representation.  Marshal 
MacMahon  followed  suit,  and  it  seemed  agreed 
that  Queen  Isabella  and  Prince  Alfonso  were  the  pa- 
trons of  the  soiree.  After  the  first  act,  Queen  Isa- 
bella and  Prince  Alfonso  promenaded  in  the  saloon. 
Legitimists,  dukes  and  others,  pretended  not  to  see 
them,  but  the  Orieanists  and  Bonapartists  flocked 
about  them  and  gave  them  a  cordial  greeting.  The 
blind  King  of  Hanover,  with  t'ne  Princesses  Maria  and 
Frederika,  was  much  observed  as  he  passed  to  hia 
box.  He  listened  attentively  to  the  accounts  given 
him  of  the  appearance  of  the  theatre.  When  the 
orchestra  played  the  sparkhng  overture  to  La 
Mnttte  King  George  shook  his  head  disapprovingly. 
The  musical  instruments,  especially  the  brass  ones, 
still,  as  at  the  rehearsals,  give  out  muffled  sounds. 
This  absence  of  sonority  was  most  felt  when  the 
orchestra  was  needed  to  support  the  singers'  voices. 
Where  the  instrumentation  should  come  in  to  fill  up 
pauses  and  hide  vocal  weaknesses,  it  failed  entirely  in 
its  mission.  During  the  overture  to  Witlian  Tell 
scarcely  anybody  remained,  Marshal  MacMahon 
and  the  Spanish  Court  being  in  the  refreshment- 
rooms.  Many  of  the  ladies'  dresses  appeared  mag- 
nificent under  the  twelve  lustres  of  the  saloon, 
and  showed  to  much  more  advantage  than  in  the 
boxes,  where  light  is  dim  ;  but  the  tender 
tones  were,  like  M.  Baudry's  pictures,  effaced  by 
the  lavish  gilding  and  strong  tints  of  the 
polychrome  decor.ations.  The  new  Opera  House 
must  considerably  modify  the  fashions,  and  ina  lhau- 
ner  unfavourable  to  ladies  who  cannot  support  bril- 
liant hues.  It  was  agreed  to-night  that  only  three 
courses  were  open  to  fashionable  subscribers,  namely, 
to  dress  in  black  velvet,  in  white,  or  in  the  gaudy 
colours  which  theatrical  and  fancy  costumiers  are 
fond  of  selecting.  Gaillard  was  entrusted  with  the 
solo  in  the  B^ifidiction  of  the  Poignaids  of  The 
Tlu'iuenots.  He  sang  his  best,  "out  it  was  felt  that  a 
'  tenor  solo  v,-as  a  poor  substittite  for  the  Church 
I  scene  in  Fmst.  The  success  of  the  evening  was  the 
i  Italian  dancer,  ' Mdlle.  SangalH.  in  the  ballet.  The 
I  scenery  was  incomplete  ;  but  there  was  a  brilliant 
corps  of  dancers.  From  a  theatrical  point  of  view  the 
!  performance  was  one  of  the  poorest  ever  seen  in  Paris. 
'  The  system  of  lighting  was  dreadfully  incomplete  ; 
the  smell  of  paint  and  varnish  was  oppressive  :  the 
decorotions  b^^ggarly :  and  the  company  undisciplined, 
I  without  coh.csion,  and,  save  Krauss  ryjd  Gaillard.  in 
I  manifest  ill-liumour.  The  departure  of  the  P'-esi- 
Uont  took  place  after  tr:idnight.  Hi.<  can i  ice  w:-,3 
escorted  by  Cuir.assicrs  btnrin'^  torches,  and  i  i<iing  f.1 
a  crallon  Tli"  T^„.fl  \[avor  went  oB'at  a  walfcinc  VAf-*- 
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PouleT  Atrx  Ceessons. — Truss  and  roast  a  fowl, 
taking  care  that  it  is  nicely  frothed  and  browned. 
Wash  and  dry  a  large  bunch  of  n-atercresses,  pick 
th  m  nicely,  and  arrange  them  in  a  flat  layer  on  a 
dish.  Sprinkle  over  a  little  salt  and  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar  ;  place  over  these  the  fowl,  and 
pour  over  it  a  quarter  of  a  ])int  of  gravy.  A  little 
gravy  should  be  served  in  a  tureen.  When  not  liked 
the  vinegar  may  be  omitted. 

Boiled  Soles — Cleanse  and  wa.sh  the  fish  care- 
fully ;  cut  off  the  fins,  but  do  not  skin  them  ;  lay  it 
in  a  fish-kettle,  with  sufiicient  cold  water  to  cover  it, 
a  I'ih.  salt  being  allowed  for  each  gallon  of  water;  let 
it  gradually  come  to  a  boil,  and  keep  it  simmering 
for  a  few  minutes,  according  to  the  size  of  the  fish  ; 
dish  it  on  a  hot  napkin  after  well  draining  it,  and 
garnish  with  parsley  and  cut  lemon  ;  shrimp  or 
lobster  sauce,  and  plain  melted  butter,  are  usually 
sent  to  table  with  this  fish. 

Ma>"sfield  Pudding. — Slice  the  crust  of  two  rolls 
very  thin,  and  pour  upon  it  a  pint  of  boiling  milk  ; 
let  it  remain  closely  covered  for  J  hour,  then  beat 
it  up  with  a  fork,  and  sweeten  with  sugar;  stir  in  six 
DUMes  of  chopped  suet,  two  tablespoonful  of  flour,  J 
t"  of  currants,  and  ^  tablespoonful  of  grated  nutmeg. 
Mix  these  ingredients  well  together,  moisten  with 
lour  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  cream  ;  beat  the  mixture  for  two  or 
ihree  minutes,  put  it  into  a  buttered  dish  and  mould, 
iud  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  hour.  Turn  it 
out,  strew  sifted  sugar  over,  and  serve. 

Chestnui  Sauce. — Peel  off  the  outside  skin  of  J  lb 
of  chestnuts,  aud  put  them  into  boiling  water  for  a 
few  minutes  ;  take  off  the  thin  inside  peel,  and  put 
them  into  a  saucepan  with  i  pint  of  white  stock  aud 
a  strip  of  lemon -peel,  and  let  them  simmer  for  H 
hour,  or  until  the  chestnuts  are  quit^  tender.  Put 
the  whole  through  a  hair  sieve  with  a  wooden  spoon  ; 
add  seasoning,  and  J  pint  of  cream  or  milk  ;  let  it 
iust  simmer,  but  not  boil,  and  keep  stirring  all 
\he  time.  Serve  very  hot  and  quickly.  If  milk  is 
ised  instead  of  cream,  a  very  small  quantity  of 
Ihickening  may  be  required;  that,  of  course,  the  cook 
jvill  determine.  This  sauce  is  often  served  with 
turkeys  or  fowls. 

Plovees. — Pluck  them,  wipe  the  outside  of  the 
birds  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  do  not  draw  them  ; 
iruss  with  the  head  under  the  wing,  put  them  down 
■.o  a  clear  fire,  and  lay  slices  of  moistened  toast  in  a 
iripping  pan,  to  catch  the  trail.  Keep  them  well 
lasted,  dredge  them  lightly  with  flour  a  few  minutes 
before  they  are  done,  and  let  them  be  nicely  frothed. 
Dish  them  on  the  toasts  over  which  the  trail  should 
be  equally  spread.  Pour  round  the  toast  a  little  good 
gravy  and  send  some  to  table  in  a  tureen. 

Rump-Steak,  Rolled,  Roasted,  and  Stuffed.— 
Have  the  steaks  cut  rather  thick  from  a  well-hung 
rump  of  beef,  and  sprinkle  over  them  a  seasoning  of 
pepper  and  salt.  Make  a  forcemeat  ;  spread  it  over 
half  of  the  steak ;  roll  it  up,  bind  and  skewer  it  firmly, 
that  the  forcemeat  may  not  escape,  and  roast  it  be- 
fore a  nice  clear  fire  for  about  1  h  hour,  or  longer 
should  the  roll  be  very  large  or  thick.  Keep  it  con- 
stantly basted  with  butter,  and  serve  with  brown 
gravy,  some  of  it  which  must  be  poured  round  the 
iteak,  and  the  remainder  sent  to  table  in  a  tureen. 

Lemon  Mincemeat — Pare  two  large  lemons, 
squeeze  them,  aud  boil  the  peel  till  tender  enough 
to  mash  ;  add  to  the  mashed  lemon  peel  six  large 
apples,  which  should  be  pared,  cored,  and  minced  ; 
■Jib.  of  chopped  suet,  lib.  of  currants,  -?,lb.  of  sugar, 
2  oz.  of  candied  lemon-peel,  and  1  oz.  of  citron 
sliced  and  mixed  spice  to  taste  ;  strain  the  lemon- 
juice  to  these  ingredients,  stir  the  mixture  well,  and 
put  it  in  a  jar  with  a  closely-fitting  lid  ;  stir  occa- 
sionally, and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  the  mincemeat 
will  be  ready  for  use. 

Chestnut  Soup.  —Take  the  outer  rind  from  f  lb 
of  chestnuts  and  put  them  into  a  large  pan  of  warm 
water.  As  soon  as  this  becomes  too  hot  for  the 
fingers  to  remain  in  it,  take  out  the  chestnuts,  peel 
them  quickly,  and  immerse  them  in  cold  water  and 
wipe  and  weigh  them.  Now  cover  them  v.-ith  a  quart 
of  good  stock,  ;  ud  stew  them  gently  for  rather  more 
than  j  of  an  Lour,  nr  until  they  break  when  touched 
with  a  fork  ;  tjion  drain,  pound  and  rub  them 
*"'»'ough  a  fine  sieve  reversed  ;  add  sufficient  stock, 
aiace,  cayenne  and  salt,  and  stir  it  often  until  it  boils, 
<.nd  then  put  in  J  pint  of  cream.  Three  quarters  of 
" "  •  n.Tl  of  chestnuts  ehovild  be  given  to  each  quart 


I  am  what  young  people  like  to  be  ;  behead,  I  am 
a  place  where  much  business  is  done  ;  behead  again 
and  transpose,  I  am  extracted  from  most  useful 
mineral.  Smart-mart-tar. 

I  belong  to  the  animal  kingdom  ;  behead,  I  am  an 
adjective  applied  to  men  in  good'health  ;  beheaded 
again,  I  am  a  drink  in  common  use.  Whale-hale-ale. 

I  am  what  we  all  should  strive  to  do  ;  beheaded,  I 
am  what  the  poor  do  in  harvest  time  ;  beheaded  again, 
I  am  what  those  in  pain  long  for  ;  beheaded  once 
more  and  transposed,  I  am  a  friend  to  traders.  Please- 
least;  (to  g!ean)-ease-sea. 

Complete,  I  feel  great  uneasiness  ;  behead  me,  I 
signify  to  gain  ;  my  last  transposed,  is  what  my 
reader,  no  doubt,  has  often  done.  Yearn-earn-ran. 

Whole,  I  am  pure  ;  behead  and  I  denote  hurry  ; 
behead  me  again  and  transpose  me,  and  I  become  an 
accommodation.  Chaste-haste-seat. 

Whole,  I  am  dreadful  ;  behead  me,  and  lam  raging ; 
twice  behead  me  and  transpose  me,  and  I  nourish 
heat.  Direful-ireful-fuel. 

I  help  many  poor  women  to  earn  their  bread  ;  be- 
headed, I  enable  many  poor  men  to  do  the  same  ;  be- 
headed again  and  transposed,  I  am  visited  by  lovers, 
the  home  of  wild  animals,  and  oft  bedecked  with 
flowers.  Mangle-angle-glen. 

I  am  an  English  river  ;  beheaded,  I  ought  to  have 
no  place  in  a  garden  ;  beheaded  once  more  and  trans- 
posed, I  am  again  an  English  river.  Tweed-weed- 
Dee. 

I  have  dominion  o'er  enow  and  ice, 

The  birds  they  hail  me  vrith  delight. 
To  aid  the  poor  I  do  suffice  ; 

All  my  readers  must  own  my  might. 
When  of  my  head  I  am  bereft, 

I  at  the  harvest  time  do  show ; 
Then  untouched,  till  ■winter  left, 

When  I  am  lost  in  frost  and  snow. 
Once  more  behead  me,  and  I  send 

A  thrill  to  pierce  the  hardest  heart; 
I  with  the  thunderbolt  descend  ; 

To  find  me  out  is  your  part. 

— Thaw — haw — awe. 

Whole,  I  am  a  warlike  weapon  ;  behead  me,  I  am 
a  fruit ;  beheaded  again,  I  am  a  medium  of  one  of  the 
senses  ;  and  transpose,  I  am  a  period  of  time.  Spear- 
pear-ear-era. 

My  first  is  a  term  of  endearment  ;  my  second  a 
standard  weight  ;  my  whole,  a  town  in  England. 
Darling-ton. 

My  first  is  a  tree  ;  my  second  a  joint  of  meat ;  my 
whole  a  town  in  England.  Oak-ham. 

Whole,  I  am  worthless  ;  behead,  I  am  hasty  ;  be 
head  again,  I  am  a  tree  ;  curtail,  and  I  am  a  con- 
junction. Trash-rash-ash-as. 

Whole,  I  am  a  species  of  a  slug  ;  behead,  and  I 
am  a  measure  ;  behead  again,  and  I  signify  to  be  ill. 
Snail-nail-nU. 

Whole,  I  am  a  weapon  ;  behead,  and  I  am  a  fruit; 
behead  again,  and  I  am  part  of  the  human  body. 
Spear-pear-ear. 

Whole,  I  am  a  kind  of  grain  ;  behead,  and  I  sig- 
nify warmth ;  behead  again,  and  I  am  a  verb. 
Wheat-heat-eat. 

Whole,  I  am  extinct  ;  behead  me,  I  denote  quie- 
tude ;  behead  me  again,  and  transpose,  and  I  be- 
come the  sailor's  delight.  Cease-ease-sea. 

A  lady  vocalist  is  said  to  have  a  dog  which  always 
accompanies  her. 

An  emotional  female  writes  that  kisses  on  her 
brow  are  the  richest  diadem  a  woman's  soul  aspires 
to." 

How  to  Cut  an  Acquaintance.— If  he  is  poor, 
lend  him  some  money.  If  he  is  rich,  ask  him  to  lend 
you  some. 

To  Let,  Unfurnished. — About  the  period  when 
Tom  Sheridan  expected  to  get  into  Parliament  he 
said  to  his  father,  "  I  think  that  many  men  who  are 
called  great  patriots  in  the  House  of  Commons  are 
great  humbugs.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  get  into  Pai-- 
hament,  I  will  pledge  myself  to  no  party,  but  write 
upon  my  forehead,  in  legible  characters,  '  To  be 
Let.'"  "And  under  that,  Tom,"  Baid  his  father, 
"write  'unfurnished.'" 


Bitter  and  Sweet. — Messrs.  Bass  and  Co.,  ac- 
cording to  their  annual  custom,  have  distributed  the 
following  presents  among  their  Burton  employes, 
numbering  about  2,700  clerks,  managers,  and  boys  : 
— 20,5001b.  of  beef,  100  turkeys, 250 geese,  20  couples 
of  ducks  and  fowls,  20  brace  of  pheagauts,  and  20 


— o  

(Specially  Contributed.) 

In  Kilmurry  Churchyard  : — 

This  stone  was  raised  by  .S.arah's  lord. 
Not  Sarah's  virues  to  record. 
For  they're  well  known  in  all  the  town  j 
But  it  was  raised  to  keep  her  down. 

On  a  bell-ringer  in  Suffolk  : — 

In  ringinc  ever  from  my  youth 

I  always  took  delifrht. 

My  bell  is  rung,  and  I  am  gone, 

>ly  soul  hns  took  its  flight 

To  join  a  choir  of  heavenly  singing 

Which  far  excels  the  harmony  o£  ringing. 

In  Haveril  Church,  Suffolk,  on  Samuel  Ward  : — 
Grant  some  of  knowledge  greater  store, 

More  learned  some  in  teaching ; 
Get  few  in  life  were  holy  more. 

None  thundered  more  in  preaching. 

On  a  married  couple  : — 

Their  warfare  is  accomplished. 

In  a  Churchyard  at  Geneva  : — 
My  sins  ■without  number,  and  gre  at  was  my  pride. 
As  deep  as  the  ocean,  as  strong  as  the  tide  ; 
But  more  strong  than  the  tide,  ruoro  deep  than  the  sea. 
Was  the  love  of  my  Saviour,  w  ho  sorrowed  for  me. 

In  Holyrood  House  Churchyard  : — 
Two  brethren  Hendersons  hero  lie  below. 

Sons  to  Alexander  Henderson,  gardener. 
Struck  in  theu-  prime  of  youth  by  death's  sad  blow. 
Richard  could  write  and  plead,  Robert  could  cure. 
Their  arts,  strength,  statute,  seeme'^l  them  to  secure 
Longer  from  this  attack;  but  we  may  sea 
Nothing  impedes  the  course  of  destinie. 

In  Hampshire,  on  the  vidfe  of  Bishop  Barlow,  about 
1570  ;— 

Barlow's  wife  Agathe  doth  hero  remain; 
Bishop,  theu  exile,  bishop,  then  again, 
So  long  she  lived,  so  well  his  children  sped. 
She  saw  tivo  bishops  her  five  daughters  wed. 

In  Swaffham  Churchyard,  Norfolk  : — 
Here  lieth  one,  believe  it  if  you  can. 
Who,  tho'  an  attorney,  was  an  honest  man  ; 
The  gates  of  Heaven  shall  open  ■wide. 
But  will  be  shut  against  all  the  tribe  bcsido. 

In  Exeter,  Devonshire  : — 

Nine  of  his  wifes  beside  him  lie. 

So  shall  the  tenth,  when  she  doth  die. 

On  a  porter  :— 

At  length,  by  works  of  wondrous  fate, 

Here  lies  the  porter  of  Winchester  gate, 

If  gone  to  heaven,  as  much  I  fear. 

He  can  be  but  a  porter  there  ; 

He  fear'd  not  hell  .so  much  for's  sia 

As  for  the  great  rapping  aud  oft  coming  ia 

In  West  Grimstead  Churchyard  : — 

Vast  strong  was  I,  but  yet  did  dye. 
And  in  my  grave  asleep  I  lye  ; 
My  grave  is  stean'd  round  about. 
Yet  L  hope  tho  Lord  will  find  me  out 

On  John  Howie,  Gr.  of  Lochgoin,  who  died  April 
9th,  173-i,  aged  Zi  ;  and  John  Howie,  the  author  of 
"  Tlie  Scots'  Worthies,"  who  died  January  5th,  1793, 
aged  57  : — 

In  silent  throng  and  earth's  cold  vfoiuiJ^ 

Here  in  repose  wo  ly. 
But  mind  this  state,  ere  here  you  come, 
AH  you  who  do  pass  by. 

In  Arcloy  King's  Cluirchyard,  near  Slourport  . — 
Here  Ueth  the  body  of  William  Walsh,  gentleman,  who 
died  the  third  day  of  November,  1702,  aged  eighty-six,  son 
of  Michael  Walsh,  of  Great  Shelsley,  who  left  him  a  fine 
estate  in  Shelsley,  Hartlebury,  and  Arcley  ;  who  was  ruin- 
ated in  his  estate  by  three  Quakers,  two  lawj-ers,  and  a  fa- 
natic to  help  them. 

On  Kitchynge,  one  time  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in^tho 
churchyard  : — 

If  Kitchynge  was  his  name,  as 

I  have  found. 
Then  Death  now  keeps  his 

Kitchynge  undergrouncl, 
And  hungry  wonns,  that  late 

Of  flesh  did  eat. 
Their  Kitchynge  now  devour, 

Instead  of  meat. 


The  rapid  and  daily  increasing  sale  of  Williams  and  Co  'a 
Teas  ia  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Prices,  from  Is.  Sd.  to  23  lOd^per  IK 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH; 
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For  the  encouragement  of  the  ingenious  and  the 
amusement  of  our  readers  we  intend  giving  £1  per 
week  in  prizes,  in  two  sums  of  ten  shillings  each,  to  be 
awarded,  two  each  week  successively,  to  the  contri- 
butor of  the  best  original  Conundrum,  the  best  original 
Double  Acrostic,  the  best  original  Arithmetical  Puzzle, 
the  best  original  Charade,  or  the  best  Answer  to  the 
question  we  shall  propound. 

Each  competitor  must  write  under  a  nom  de  plume, 
but  must  also  send  his  or  her  proper  name  and  address, 
the  latter  to  be  published  only  in  case  of  winning  the 
prize.  Each  envelope  must  be  distinctly  endorsed — 
"  Prize  (charade,  conundrum,  or  acrostic,  as  the  case 
may  be)  Competition."  '  Clear  and  correct  answers 
must,  of  course,  be  sent  with  the  various  questions. 
It  must  be  understood  also  that  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  various  contributions 
as  well  as  that  which  may  receive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  decisions. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  winner  of  each  prize 
will  be  published  in  this  page,  and  a  Post-Office  order 
for  the  amount  forwarded  the  same  day. 

SEVEN  DAYS  will  be  allowed  to  competitors — that 
is  to  say,  communications  may  be  sent  in  SEVEK  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  questions.  All  received 
after  that  day  will  be  destroyed,  unopened.  On  the 
day  fortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each  compe- 
tition, the  prizes  will  be  announced  and  the  winners' 
names  published. 

As  competitors  for  our  Prizes  aie  numbered  by  the 
thousand,  we  are  quite  unable  to  con.sider  replies,  save 
where  our  rules  are  rigidly  complied  with.  The  same 
envelope  must  not  contain  answers  to  difTerent  pro- 
posals— that  is,  to  charades  and  conundrums,  acrostics 
and  puzzles  ;  and  each  envelope  must  be  endorsed  as 
we  request  above.  Cards  and  accompanying  private 
letters  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  only  cause  confu- 
sion and  trouble.  Names  and  addresses,  plainly  writ- 
ten at  the  head  of  the  sheet  containing  the  matter, 
are  quite  sufficient.  Letters  cannot  be  read,  as  it  won:  \ 
be  physically  impossible,  and  competitors  will  please 
remember  that  sending  them  only  procures  a  place  in 
the  basket  for  their  communications.  There  can  be 
no  exception  to  these  rules. 

Piizes  have  been  awarded  to  : — 

1.  TheCoimtess  of  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

2.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

3.  J.  A.  Smith,  Rathdrum. 

4.  George  Mathews,  Bray. 

5.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore  Jones,  Templemore. 

6.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

7.  Mrs.  Mary  MacDermott,  80  Lower  Mount-street, 
Dublin. 

8.  Miss  Anna  Monis,  Post  Office,  Armagh. 

9.  RobertM.  Kennedy,  6  Brookdale-terrace,  Antrim- 
road,  Belfast' 

10.  Mi^i?  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore,  .county 
Tipperary. 

IL  Profes-sor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer- hill,  Dublin. 

12.  John  R.  Daniel,  75  Aungier-street,  Dublin. 

13.  Thomas  Greene,  40  Main-street,  Tipperary. 
1  i.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 
1.5.  John  J.  Symes,  19  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 

1 6.  C.  Kavanagh,  Mountrath. 

17.  J.  A.  Smith,  Redcrosa. 

IS.  Albert  E.  Grubb,  35  Grand  Parade,  Cork. 

19.  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

20.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore. 

21.  John  J.  Mottley,  6  Haddington-road,  Dublin. 

This  woek  vre  oifer  tv.-o  prizes  of  Ten  Shillings  each, 
IS  follows  : — 

For  the  best  Double  Acrostic. 
For  the  best  Charade. 
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The  following  reply  to  the  Query, 

"  Is  it  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all?" 
has  been  aiyardcd  the  Prize  of  Ten  Shillinj>s.  The  authoress 
is  Miss  L.  S.  Groro  Jones,  Templemore,  county  Tipperary. 
The  reply  is  the  best  of  mere  th.m  400,  though,  striotly 
speaking,  it  is  not  a  reply.  Most  of  the  contributions  are 
detlcient  in  this  respect.  We  subjoin  others,  without  regard 
to  the  order  of  merit  :— 

I. 

But  who  have  we  loved,  and  what  have  we  lost  J 

We  should  like  a  more  full  expLmation ; 
We  scarcely  can  toll  the  amount  of  the  cost, 

Fi'om  the  terms  of  this  vague  intimation : 

For  some  have  hoen  lost,  yet  no  loss  have  they  been, 
Once  the  heiut  had  good  reason  to  doubt  them; 

The  fickle  may  go,  and  the  false,  and  the  mean; 
We  g-et  on  much  better  without  them  ! 

Is  it  better  to  love,  though  we  also  may  lose, 

As  in  cases  of  breaches  of  promise  ? 
We  loved,  and  we  certainly  did  not  refuse  ; 

'Twould  bo  hard  if  the  vercUct  slipped  from  us  I 

Is  it  better  to  end  in  the  Court  of  Divorce 

Than  never  to  marry  at  all  J 
0,  uo— we  should  think  it  decidedly  worse, 

From  some  cases  we  now  might  recall. 

If  poor  Lady  Dudley  could  hear  the  asrertion, 

'Tis  plain  what  her  answer  would  be  ; 
Mr.  Tennyson  r,ives  a  poetical  version — 

But  restore  my  lost  jewels  to  me  ! 

I  loved  them,  7  lost  them,  I  can't  think  it  better, 

I  have  felt  ever  since  so  much  worse, 
I  have  tried  to  recover  by  law  and  by  letter, 

And  have  spared  neither  labour  nor  purse  1 

Far  better  I  never  had  had  them  at  all, 

Than  be  suddenly  pVangod  in  despair. 
And  worse,  if  I'm  asked  to  a  dinner  or  ball, 

I  shall  re  iliy  have  nothing  to  wear  ! 

Is  it  better  to  .slake  on  a  he.art  that  is  hollow 
The  love  and  the  hopes  of  a  passionate  breast ; 

And  then,  in  the  crash  tliat  is  certain  to  follow, 
&e  kindly  reminded,  it's  all  for  the  best  ? 

If  we  love  thus,  and  lose  thus,  we  make  a  mistake. 

Then,  O  poet  !  sing  on  as  thou  wilt, 
Is  it  better  a  f.dse  heart,  a  true  heart  should  break, 

And  when  innocence  sutlers  for  guilt  2 

If  we  trust  the  false-hearted,  we  rise  o'er  them  still. 

We  are  wiser,  that  comfort  remains, 
AVe  may  pity,  forbear,  and  forgive,  if  we  will, 
But  wc  get  nothing  more  for  our  pains. 

If  we  love  the  true-hearted,  less  need  for  regret, 
XrA  true  natures  are  still  to  be  found  ; 

Though  oin-  idol  is  shattered,  there's  balm  for  us  yet. 
And  uo  poison  will  lurk  in  the  wound. 

What  do  we  love  ?  when  we're  called  on  to  lose,  • 

Is  the  whole  real  drift  to  discover, 
If  tlie  good  we  still  choose  and  the  evil  refuse. 

The  bitterness  then  will  be  over : 

But  here  if  we  love  we  must  certainly  lose  ; 
,     For  changes  and  chances  will  happen  to  all, 
While  mortals  are  frail  and  while  Death  claims  his  dues 
Affection  but  blooms  like  the  wreath  on  a  pall ! 

Let  us  lay  up  our  love  in  the  man.sions  above, 

'Twill  repay  us,  whatever  the  cost ; 
There  no  rust  can  subdue,  and  no  thief  can  break  through. 

And  our  treasure  can  never  be  lost ! 

II. 

'Tis  best  to  love,  no  feeling  can  impart 
One  half  the  joy  love  brings  unto  the  heart. 
It  is  a  sun  which  waketh  all  things  bright. 
E'en  clouds  grow  golden  in  its  laughing  light. 
If  bowed  with  grief,  oh,  where  shall  we  repair — 
What  will  sustain  us  with  our  weight  of  care  '.' 
Can  Fame  ?  his  loudest  shouting  would  be  vain — 
It  miyht  distract,  but  could  not  soothe  our  pain. 
Gold  ;  v.-hy  the  miser's  wretched  in  his  store, 
Still  re.?tles5,  not  content,  but  craving  more. 
O'er  Learning's  ample  fields  our  thoughts  m.ay  fly, 
All  it  TinfoWs  ne'er  checks  the  heavy  sigh  ; 
But  Love's  soft  voice  can  ease  the  anxious  breast, 
On  Love's  kind  bosom  pillowed  we  can  lest, 
And  thougli  the  temples  throb  I.ove's  touth  can  calm, 
And  though  !  eart  may  ache  Love's  kiss  hath  balm. 
When  life  is  o'er  it  wings  to  realms  above. 
For  souls  are  breathings  from  the  God  of  Love. 
Wretched  is  he  who  love.s  not,  dark  his  lot, 
For  him  on  earth  there  lies  no  sacred  spot. 
No  haven  where  his  toils  may  be  forgot. 
His  life's  at  best  monotonous,  a  thing 
Unknowing  joy,  if  years  no  .'iorrow  bring. 
'Tis  better  to  have  loved,  although  the  tomb 
Jlay  early  fold  our  loved  one  in  its  gloom. 
When  to  tlie  storm  of  anguish,  wild  and  dread, 
God  wliispers,  "Be  thou  still,"  and  is  obeyed. 
Then  comes  a  twilight,  tender  and  serene, 
Hope  cheers  us  on  with  mild  and  gracious  mein. 
We  think,  when  gazing  on  the  orbs  above, 
Tii.at  West  beyond  all  thought  is  what  we  love. 
And  our  licart  feels  that,  winging  from  the  skips. 
The  spirit  comes  to  soothe  our  pensive  sighs. 
The  star  which  might  on  earth  have  led  astray 
'       'Now  beams  in  hof.ven  with  sweet  alluring  ray. 


Guiding  to  tho.-e  bright  realms  where  coclond 

Of  parting  comes,  its  radiant  bliss  to  shroud. 

And  when  the  pilgrimage  of  earth  is  done, 

And  our  immortal  diadem  is  won, 

Oh,  joy  supreme  1  oar  loved  one  fondly  waits 

To  welcome  us  at  the  celestial  gates. 

It  may  be  well  to  love  not,  nor  be  crossed; 

I  hold  it  better  to  have  loved  and  lost. 

GoaoA. 

IIL 

"  The  joy  of  love  in  loving  is," 

0;;e  said,  and  he  was  right. 
"There  Is  more  joy  in  love  we  feel 

Than  that  which  we  excite." 

A  heart  which  has  not  known  the  throbt 

Of  love,  nor  felt  its  sway, 
Can  scarce  be  called  a  living  thing, 

A  heart,  indeed,  of  clay. 

But,  ah  !  the  heart  where  love  hath  reigned 

Can  nevt-r  quite  be  chilled. 
Even  tho'  the  idol  hath  been  sn»tched. 

The  hopes  all  unfulfiUed. 

Love  weaves  unto  itself  a  spell. 
Which  nought  on  earth  can  break. 

Bright  visions  whence  in  every  Ul 
It  still  can  comfort  take. 

Tho  flood  gates  having  burst  apart. 

The  flood  unchecked  must  flow. 
And  so  expends  itself  on  all 

That's  beautiful  below. 

It  flows  to  nature— nature's  God, 

"  Pure  wells  all  undetiled," 
It  finds  a  comfort  in  the  face 

Of  every  little  child. 

Who  does  not  hold  some  memory 

Deep,  sacred  in  his  breast, 
He  would  not  yield  up  for  a  liXo 

Of  calm,  unloving  rest  ? 
« 

His  pathway  may  with  thorns  be  stre'sni. 

His  life  by  fortune  tossed. 
But  he  who  once  has  truly  loved 

Has  never  reaUy  lost. 

Keesy  PrppOt 

IV. 

If  a  pure  heart  hath  sought  a  heart  as  pure. 

And,  being  noble,  loved  nobility. 

Yet  if  those  never  could  conjoined  be 
The  pain,  however  great  shall  not  enduie. 
Time  shall  efface  the  wound  and  slowly  cuvs. 

But  though  no  former  passion  may  reinain. 

A  solemn  memory  shall  the  heart  retain, 
In  its  most  secret  windings  to  immure. 

As  in  a  gar  i en  one  a  tvdg  may  keep 
Dead  and  insensible  to  sun  and  showere, 

Because  v.  hen  through  its  veins  the  sap  did  cretp, 
'Twas  clothed  in  leaves  and  garland, d  with  flower*. 

So  shall  the  mem.ory  of  what  is  past 
Clothe  the  aspect  of  the  present  scene 
With  leaves  and  life  and  blossoms  that  have  been. 

.4.h !  is  it  well  such  joys  that  fade  so  fast 

Should  e'er  have  been  if  th.at  they  cannot  last? 
Yes,  for  we  sounded  not  our  happiness 
Till  contrast  showed  us  all  we  did  possess. 

If  the  blue  sky  with  clouds  was  ne'er  o'ercast, 
Who  would  dehghtin't?   And  no  fruits  would  gixnr. 

Thus  of  our  thoughts  :  the  one  part  pain  will  be. 
And  one  part  pleasure ;  for  the  last,  we  know. 

Will  bring  content— the  first,  humility. 

CEnrpcs. 

V. 

I've  lived  beyond  the  span  of  years 

.Allotted  to  a  hmn.au  life, 
I  re  felt  a  grief  too  deep  for  tears, 

I've  sutl'ered  in  this  earthly  strife; 
My  share  of  human  joys  as  well — 

Joys  sweetest,  purest — I  have  known; 
But  little  it  avails  to  tell 

That  1  am  living  now  alone. 

And  tlirough  my  youthful  life  was  wove 

The  chequered  skein  of  joy  and  woe; 
For  I  have  known  that  first  fond  love, 

Which  every  woman's  heart  must  kno'nr. 
And,  oh  !  I've  known  the  happiness 

To  win  a  heart  of  truth  and  brave; 
And.  oh !  I've  felt  the  wild  distress 

To  stand  beside  his  lonely  grave. 

r\  e  sorrowed  for  the  fair-hairod  child. 

Whose  head  once  rested  on  my  breast ; 
Whose  lisping  voice  so  oft  beguile*! 

My  weary  thoughts  to  peaceful  rest ; 
Whosa  love,  in  his  maturer  years. 

Had  sheltered  me  from  worhily  raro, 
Alas  !  I'm  srazing  now  throus'i  trai^ 

Upon  a  W'ess  of  yellow  hid.. 

And  now  alone,  while  I  rcpii-c 
The  loss  of  those  so  traa  aivJ  p  v.e, 

I  feel  the  sorrow  that  was  uiiui.- 
Tanght  me  the  lesson  to  euLi;  :-. 

And  bitter  a":  the  kni;wledgc  cos;, 
I,  too,  believe.  '•  Wh,ate'er  befall, 
I  Tis  better  to  have  loved  .an<l  lost 

"  Thau  never  to  have  loved  at  pU." 


THM  ^'BIWY  DEgPATOH. 
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VI. 

A  question  is  askea,  and  to  answer  it  now 
I  vrill  make  an  attempt,  as  best  1  know  how. 
On  matters  of  love  it  entirely  bears, 
3nt  I  will  not  comment  on  such  tender  affairg. 
I  know  very  Trell  it  is  best  to  be  brief  : 
I  will  ftive  my  opinion,  my  hnmble  belief. 
'Tis  more  blest  to  have  lived  without  loving,  ne<x!ectecl, 
lhan  have  lived  to  have  loved,  and  be  slighted,  re- 
jected ; 

Better  never  have  loved,  than  have  found  to  your  cost 
The  folly  of  those  who  have  loved  and  have  lost. 

PUER(Mohill). 

VII. 

"  Is  it  better  to  have  love  l  and  lost 

Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all ! " 
Yes,  better,  though  bad,  in  love  to  be  crossed 

Than  never  in  love  to  fall. 

For  the  heart  which,  b-^ing  ripe  for  lore, 

Haa  never  felt  its  power, 
Is  likely  always  go  to  prove 
UntU  its  dying  hour. 

Then,  better  'tis  to  have  loved  Ih.in  not, 
Though  from  loved  one  forced  to  part ; 

It  shows,  at  least,  that  you  have  got 
That  power  within  your  heart. 

The  wrong  halves  sometimes  meet  at  first. 

And,  if  joined,  must  ever  take  care. 
Or  they'll  load  the  usual  life  accurs'd 

Of  an  uncongenial  pair. 

To  lose  her  whom  you  deeply  love, 

Wio  also  loves  you  well. 
Is  hard,  so  hard,  'tis  far  above 

The  power  of  tongue  to  tell. 

But  losing  one  that  cannot  heed 

Your  love  should  cause  no  pain  ; 
To  have  her  would  be  loss,  indeed ; 

To  lose  her  is  clear  gain. 

From  her  who  your  pure  love  returns 

Oh,  never,  never  part  ; 
But,  where  the  responsive  flame  ne'er  burnSj 

Be  wise— release  your  heart. 

Act  like  a  mr.n.  nor  fret  for  this. 

Because  you  havn't  caught  her  ; 
Ton  don't  mis(s>take,  you  only  miss 

Lady  Fortune's  eldest  daughter. 

Far  better  it  is  to  unmarried  remain, 
Through  the  whole  of  a  long,  long  life. 

Than  to  have  to  bear  the  woes  and  the  pain 
Of  an  ill-matched  husband  or  wife. 

Yet,  let  those  who  have  "  leaped  without  looking  be- 
fore " 

Try  to  mend,  if  not  cure,  their  mistake ; 
And,  pi  agressiug  towards  happiness  more  and  more, 
Some  fine  morning  thoy  on  it  might  wake. 

But  while  single,  be  cautious  to  whom  you  get  tied, 

Don't  be  tempted  Ijy  very  long  purse 
Without  love,  for,  though  mouey  is  good,  suth  a  bride 

Or  bridegroom  might  be  but  a  curse. 

That  ladies  are  "  cheaper  "  than  men,  some  say, 

But  I  don't  believe  all  that  I'm  told  ; 
Though  I've  heard  that,  as  brides,  they  "are  "given 

away. 

While  the  bridegrooms  are  usually  "  suld." 

But  misosamists  only  this  last  would  maintain, 
And  they  add  that  "  It  must  confessed 

rh:it.  if  wives  are  '  evils,'  it  is  very  plain 
A  little  wife  must  be  the  best." 

"  Your  logic  has  '  if  " — my  reply  thus  I  state— 
"  If  they're  blessings — as  can't  be  denied 

That  most  of  thera  are — I  would  ne'er  hesitate 
lu  m-j,\Le  a  good  big  one  my  bride." 

lu  sy;h  "loving and  losing"  the  right  halves  ne'er 

l..Vt 

'  ;i  any  case  stated  above  ; 
i..  ■  js,  sitl..^le  folk,  hope  the  bright  day  will  daw  yet 
>'i.en  vro'll  win  iiud  possess  "  love  for  love." 

PROFESSOa  FlTZPATRICK. 

VIII. 

t  is  ouly  the  love  of  a  woman, 
rbvU'ih  it  came  to  him  all  too  late, 

<>•  1  wa.s  too  shy  to  confess  it, 
.ud  iiu  was  too  proud  to  wait. 

L'tkussed  not  a  tiny  love  angel 
r.  cii,ied  tiom  his  heart  one  (lay — 
jj.-  i  '  a  sit;h  up  to  Heaven, 

•.(111  tlitn  Hew  to  earth  away. 

.V  .  .y  „a  the  tnvck  of  a  sunbeam, 

i^UK't  as  snow  through  the  air, 
111. I  .'J  iina  its  wings  ou  my  bosom, 

li  a.sc.ed  aud  settled  down  there. 
1  ).MV.'  it  a  shy,  silent  welcome, 

I  or  his  sake  who  owned  it  before, 
4Dd,  slirouding  myeyes  witlia,love-mist, 

I  watched  for  his  coming  once  more. 

I  sat  in  my  doorway  and  listened  ; 

The  sound  of  his  footstep  -livw  i.igh, 
His  Siliaiiow  fell  over  my  chamber; 

I  looked — I-  —  - '  passed  lae  hx. 


IXis  gaze  was  fast  fi.iced  on  a  maiden  ; 

Her  eyes  beamed  with  fervour  untold. 
He  paused — 'twas  to  close  them  with  kisses, 

And  toy  with  her  tresses  of  gold. 

On— on,  then,  through  the  valley  thoy  went, 
Hand  in  hand,  with  a  careless  ease. 

I  murmured  a  soft  benediction, 
Aud  sent  it  to  him  on  the  breeze. 

He  was  gone— but  my  love  still  remained  ; 

Suffering  but  rendered  it  pure — 
So  I  pressed  my  chiid-angel  the  closer  ; 

T  was  mine  now,  for  ever  secure. 

Sometimes  when  I  hear  of  his  goodness, 

I  flus'u  with  a  conscious  prido; 
To  know  he  is  noble  and  worthy, 

Is  better  than  being  his  bride. 

Oh  !  I  would  not  part  with  my  love. 
Though  the  world  my  own  I  might  call. 

For  'tisoetter  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  aU. 


The  following  problem  is  submitted  for  solution.  The 
answer,  together  with  the  names  of  those  who  send  correct 
Solutions,  wiU  be  published  on  January  30.  Answer  to 
No.  11  in  our  next. 

Problem  No.  XII. 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 

White  to  move,  and  checkmate  in  four  moves. 
Solution  of  Problem  No.  X. 


WHITE. 

1.  R  to  K  B  4 
B  to  K  B  0 


BLACK. 

1.  P  takes  B  (beat) 

2.  Any  move 


3.  K  or  B  mates 
Correct  solutions  have  been  received  from  .J.  A.  Smith, 
Redcross  ;  and  (%vith  the  exception  of  a  difference  in  the 
3rd  move)  from  John  Finlay,  Tullamore,  King's  County. 


The  following  are  the  correct  solutions  of  the  Aritheme- 
tical  Puzzles  iu  the  Penny  Despatch  of  January  2  :— 
1.  Milo;  2.  Middle;  3.  Million,  4.  Drum;  5,  y,  «,  7,  6,5, 
4,  3,  2,  1,  and  these  reversed,  and  the  one  subtracted  from 
the  other ;  6.  Numbers  ;  7.  A  2,  B  4.  Correct  solutions 
to  2,  3,  4,  6  and  7  have  been  received  from  Joseph  Kenny, 
R.I.C.,  Fethard  ;  to  7,  from  Wm.  Ekins,  Sniithfield,  Dublin  ; 
to2,  3,  4,  6  and  7,  from  D.  P.  B.,  Gort ;  to  1,  from  Ego- 
drone,  Templcoaue ;  to  7,  from  John  Eary  ;  to  2  and  7, 
from  Patrick  Comrains,  Athy ;  to  1,  2,  3,  4,  6  and  7,  from 
W.  Rio  Ynt ;  to  1,  2,  3,  4,  0  and  7,  from  P.  A.  M'Cooney; 
to  7,  from  J  Dounes,  Summer-hill ;  to  1,  2,  3,  4,  6  and  7, 
from  J.  R.  Daniel,  Dublin  ;  to  2,  3,  4  and  6,  from  R.  V/alker, 
Athy  Workliouse  ;  to  7,  from  E.  Kelly,  Spa,  Tralee :  to  1,  2, 
3,  4,  6  and  7,  from  J.  A  Smith,  Redcross  ;  to  2,  3,  5  and  7, 
from  W.  II,  Lowry,  Cavan  Jail. 

TRUE  BLUE. 
I. 

It  lui-ks  in  the  leaf  of  a  little  flov/er, 
Half  hidden  in  some  sequestered  spot. 

Where  lovers  roam  at  the  evening  hour 
Aud  pluck  the  timid  forgct  me-not  : 
II. 

It  hides  in  my  darling's  love-lit  eye, 

Its  tender  spell  is  ne'er  forgot  ; 
Though  y.ars  have  have  passed  sine-'  I  heard  hor  voice 

Murmuring  low,  furgot-me-not. 

III. 

It  lives  in  the  light  of  heaven  above, 

The  stars  make  bright  that  golden  spot 
VViierc  pain  nor  parting  shall  ever  come, 
we  need  not  (Ot/,  forget  tne  not  i 


The  following  Charade,  by  John  J  Mottley,  G  Baddingi 
toD-road,  Dublin,  has  been  awarded  the  Prize  of  Tea  Shil- 
lings eflered  in  the  Pi  nny  Di  S'patck  of  Jan.  2  : — 
I. 

My  first  a  kind  of  wine  will  show 

A  human  being  is  second , 
The  third  a  drink  we  all  well  know, 

A  vowel  my  last  is  reckoned 

My  total  is  a  kind  of  bag, 

'Tis  often  made  of  leather, 
Find  it  out,  do  not  lag. 

The  sooner  you  can  the  better. 

II. 

We  select  the  following  from  2i.O  received  : — 
My  first  is  something,  nothing,  yet  'tis  often  seen; 
My  second's  seldom  used  by  ladies  neat  aud  clean; 
My  last's  an  historical  and  energetic  play; 
My  whole's  the  cause  of  argument  and  political  affray. 

Billy  Juaipa- 

III.  • 

My  cousin  Joe  aud  I  one  day 
Saw  two  beasts  shaping  for  a  fray. 
With  heads  opposed— each  iu  his  way 

With  fury  raged. 
But  Joe  ('twas  tenderness,  I  ween. 
That  prompted  him)  stepped  in  betwean. 
Whan  a  strange  transforuiatiou  scone 

My  sight  engaged. 
When  Joe  stood  in  between  the  two, 
A  fragi'ant  herb  came  into  view, 
'Twas  strange,  but  yet  I  vouch  it  true 

As  revelation. 
So  now  to  work , employ  your  brain, 
This  curious  matter  io  explain. 
For  I  at  present  must  refrain 

From  explanatiojr. 

  Campo  B3U,u 

IV. 

My  fli'st  is  yellow,  but  first  is  green. 
In  many  a  field  iu  autumn  'tis  seen  ; 
On  it  grew  what  formed  the  "  staff  of  life," 
And  also  the  waters  of  death  and  strife. 

My  whole  i.s  a  second  ;  my  second  we  see 

On  many  a  shrub  and  many  a  tree ; 

'Tis  of  various  hues,  but  my  second  is  seen 

To  be  scarlet  and  white,  tho'  first 'twas  green.  ' 

My  whole  is  a  fruit  we  all  love  well, 

In  Flora's  language  it  means  to  excel ; 

But  ambitious  young  ladies  (tho'  loving  the  fruit) 

Will  tell  you  its  leaves  will  their  tastes  better  suit. 

  Tl.NRLER. 

V. 

If  yonder  rod  rosa  is  the  flowers,  fair  qu2en, 

My  fij-st,  too,  is  queen  in  her  way  ; 
Like  the  rose  in  full  bloom,  she  no  sooner  is  seen. 

Than  her  beauties  as  quickly  decay. 
Like  Love,  too,  she's  fickle  and  often  doth  change, 

Gloom,  sunshine,  alternately  there  ; 
Like  a  bee  o'er  the  earth,  too,  she  sweetly  doth  range, 

Dispensing  her  smiles  everywhere. 

How  brightly  my  last  shines  from  Phcebus  on  high. 

How  mild  from  fair  Luna  above. 
But  diviner  to  me  still  is  last  from  the  eye 

Of  my  Celia  all  radiant  with  love. 
My  fiist  was  our  witness,  by  Maidoc's  old  well. 

As  I  press'd  her  one  eve  to  be  mine. 
And  my  tout  on  her  innocent  countenance  fell. 

As  in  blushes  she  murmured,  "  I'm  thine  I " 

  SCRUlAXOa. 

VL 

May  heaven  forbid  that  you  or  I 
E'er  be  my  first — I'd  sooner  die. 
Than  be  avoided,  shunned,  aud  feared^ 
So  soon  as  I  abroad  appeared. 
Be  you  my  first,  or  be  you  not. 
Where'er  you  are,  whate'er  your  lot, 
My  secontl  you'll  appropriate. 
You'll  say  it  with  importance  great. 
My  whole's  an  appeLation  grand, 
'Tis  not  peculiar  to  our  land. 
In  scorn  the  same  is  oft  applied. 
Or  in  reproof  now  I  have  iried, 
To  aid  the  race  to  win  the  jail. 
And  yet  a  biped  is  my  whole. 
Now  for  the  letters  of  my  name. 
The  first  and  last  you'll  find  the  same. 

  Aroi 

VII. 

The  truth  of  my  riddle  I  fear  yon  will  doubt. 
So  to  find  me  at  once  you  wUl  please  set  about, 
Read  me  backwards  or  forwards,  it  seems  verj'  queer. 
For  ever  the  same  I  will  always  appear. 

You  often  can  see  me  when  you  are  on  tho  street. 
And  I'm  sure  to  be  found  with  each  ship  in  the  fleet, 
In  a  train  my  second  you  always  can  see, 
Which  every  one  often  repeats  you'll  agree. 

You'll  ever  see  second  in  winter  and  spring. 

And  my  whole  in  summer  delightfully  spring. 

My  first  and  my  last  have  acquired  some  fame. 

For  being  always  the  first  in  every  new  game.  ' 

I  know  that  simplicity  pleases  the  Editor, 

For  ten  "  bob"  to  mo,  then,  he'U  agree  to  be  creditor ; 

As  my  second  assists  in  making  a  prize, 

I  may  count  ou  that  sum  being  now  realised. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  Itast  ten  days  aftcr 
tUey  aro  received ;  and  occasionally,  owing  to  their  aum- 
Icr,  some  are  unavoidably  he)d  over. 

Contributors  aro  requested  to  state  diitinctly  what,  if  any, 
remuneration  they  expect  for  their  cuutributions.  Atten- 
tion to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MS3.  are  destroyed,  except  where  stamps  are  en- 
closed for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  wo  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 

should  keep  copies  of  them;  but,  if  our  rule  is  complied 
with,  we  tike  every  care  to  return  them  safely  if  found 
unsuitable. 

KoSE  .Hasti.ngs.— However  painful  the  task,  you  were 
quite  right  when  you  discovered  that  your  feelinjjs  Lad 
altogether  changed,  and  that  yoa  no  longer  had  any  lik- 
ing for  the  youiig  man  to  whom  you  had  become  engaged 
when  you  were  so  young,  to  frai.lcly  tell  him  so  ;  of  course 
under  such  circumstances,  the  engagemw,-nt  would  be 
broken  oft.  Though  by  some  people  it  may  be  thought 
dishououiable  to  break  aa;  engagement,  yet  it  must  be 
nuich  worse  to  stand  a  perjurer  at  the  marriage  altar.  A 
promise  to  commit  a  crime  is  cot  binding,  and  such  a 
marriage  would  bo  a  crime. 

IJXORA.NT.— A  note  of  invitation  to  dinner  should  be 
written  in  the  third  person,  and  in  the  names  of  both  the 

lady  and  gentleman  of  the  bouse:  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  

request  the  pleasure  of  .\Ir.  and  Mrs.  's  company  at 

dinner  on  Monday,  April—  at  8  o'clock."  The  answer 
.  ^SLXepting  should  be,  also  in  the  third  person.    "  Mr.  and 

 '^^^  "'"^'^  pleasure  in  accepting  Mrs.— — "s  in- 

■^tatioa  for  April—;"  or,  if  a  refiis.i,I,  '■  Jfr.  and  Mrs.  

regret  that  a  previous  engagement  will  prevent  them  from 
hariug  the  pleasure  of  accepting  Mrs.  's  kind  invita- 
tion for  April—."  On  no  account  neglect  to  give  im- 
mciUate  attention  to  invitations.  Any  want  of  courtesy 
ou  this  point  is  unpardonable. 

Burt  St.  Clair.— The  accent  is  on  the  Srst  syllable  in 
the  ■(Vord  Leon.  Leisure  ia  pronounced  as  if  spelled 
Iczhur,  In  the  name  Beatrice,  the  accent  is  on  the  second 
syllable. 

NuGESi  inquires  :— "  Who  was  the  inventor  of  cannons  V 
Before  the  inveution  of  gunpowder,  all  kinds  of  engines 
of  war,  ancient  and  modern,  by  which  darts,  stones,  bul- 
lets, &c.,  were  shot  forth  in  battle,'  were  classed  under 
the  head  of  artillery.  The  earliest  of  these  military  en- 
gines were  probably  used  for  casting  stones  or  enormous 
weights.  In  2  Chronicles,  xxvi.,  15,  we  read  of  Uziiah, 
"  that  he  made  in  Jerusalem  engines,  invented  by  cun- 
ning men,  to  be  upon  the  towers  and  upon  the  bulwarks, 
to  shoot  arrows  and  great  stones  withal."  The  first  use 
of  cannon  that  we  can  Snd  is  by  the  Moors  against  Sara- 
gossa,  in  lllS,  the  exjjlosive  force  of  gunpowder  having, 
according  to  history,  been  known  in  the  East  much 
earlier  than  in  the  West.  As  to  your  second  question, 
although  the  lady,  in  showing  her  lover's  letters  to  her 
friends,  and  talking  about  him  in  the  very  silly  way  in 
TVhich  she  does,  is  behaving  in  a  very  uuludylike  aud  repre- 
hensible manner,  still  we  advise  you  not  to  take  upon  your- 
self the  unpleasant  duty  of  letting  the  gentleman  know 
how  he  is  being  treated  in  his  absence.  Only  very  inti- 
mate and  close  friendship  would  warrant  euch  a  step, 
however  well-intended  on  your  part. 

Constant  Re.vdek— If  the  gentleman  did  really  insult 
you,  you  were  perfectly  right  in  resenting  it,  and  refusing 
to  speak  to  him,  or  having  anything  more  to  do  with  him 
nntil  he  apologised.  'You  should  have  adhered  to  this 
resolution,  and  not  have  shown  such  a  very  evident 
anxiety  on  your  part  to  become  reconciled  as  to  ask  him 
"if  ho  wished  the  past  to  be  forgotten?"  Wo  should 
have  thought  that  the  repulse  you  got  from  him  in  the 
reply — he  "did  not  know  as  he  did" — would  have  been 
su{Ecient  to  have  shown  you  the  very  false  and  unplea- 
sant position  in  which  you  had  placed  yourself  by  making 
the  first  advance  towards  a  reconciliation.  'Vour  rupture 
with  him  need  nol,  hov.-ever,  oblige  you  to  give  up  the 
icOiUaintance  and  friendship  of  his  sister. 
W.  A.  R. — An  emperor  is  commonly  regarded  as  higher 
than  a  kiug  ;  he  is  supposed  ta  have  the  king,  as  it  were, 
uuderhim.  Actually,  however,  an  emperor  is  8;mply 
'■  iinperator,"  the  chief  commander  of  the  army — the 
leacicr  and  the  most  powerful  man  iu  a  commonwealth, 
IS  iu  that  of  the  Romans — or  king.  A  king  has  the  older 
title  ;  he  is  ;-c-x,  the  ruler  in  eivil  as  well  as  military  m.-.t- 
tets.  When  Ca'sar  chose  to  subvert  the  State  of  Rome, 
and  take  upon  himself  a  dangerous  autocracy,  he  did 
pot  dare  to  accept  the  crown  and  assume  the  title  of  king, 
irhicU  Rome  bated),  Aad  bad  proscribed  iot  eeTenbofidrod 


years.  Eis  success  as  emperor  m;ido  others  assume  his 
name;  they  were  called  "Csesar."  The  Germans 
call  rheir  emperor  "  Kaiser ;"  and  the  Rsusians 
call  theirs  tsar,  the  Bohemian  equivalent  for  which 
is  "  Czar"  (pronounced  tchar).  Emperor  simply  became 
the  hi,aher  dignity,  as  superior  to  king,  upon  the  Ger- 
man princes  placing  one  whom  they  elected  from  among 
themselves  at  the  head  of  all.  Hence,  if  emperor  bo  the 
greater,  king  is  the  more  ancient  and  highi  r  title. 
A  Co.NST.iNT  Re.iDER.— Rubbing  on  a  little  oil  wUl  remove 
rust. 

W.  T.  F. — If  both  the  young  lady  and  you  are  so  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  match  which  your  respective  families  arc 
so  an.xious  to  bring  about,  she  going  so  far  as  to  tell  you 
that  she  "could  not  respect  you  as  a  husband,"  we  do 
not  see  what  difficulty  there  canpossibly  be  in  the  matter 
You  are  of  age  (tweuty-two  years),  and  you  have  simply 
to  refuse  to  give  your  consent.  Even  if  you  were  willing 
to  have  the  lady  iu  order  to  please  your  father,  it  takes 
two  to  make  a  matcli^  and  it  appears  to  be  more  distaste- 
ful to  her  even  than  to  you. 

Sai:(,or.— The  naval  force  of  Great  Britain,  like  the  anny 
is  recruited  in  time  of  peace  solely  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment. Any  person  may  enter  the  navy  as  a  common  sea- 
man, on  application  to  the  commauding  officer  of  any  of 
the  slups  iu  commission  ;  provided  ho  bo  approved  of  by 
the  examining  surgeon.  On  the  breaking  out  of  a  war 
seamen  arc  also  obtained  by  the  practice  of  impressment. 
The  antiquity  and  legality  ol  this  practice  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, but  very  great  aud  serious  doubts  have  been  en- 
tertained as  to  its  expediency.  Foreigners  aro  the  ouly 
persons  exempted  at  common  law  from  impressment;  but 
by  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  from  time  to  time,  varioug 
classes  have  been  also  exempted,  such  as  landsmen,  ap- 
prentices, sailoK  employed  in  the  fisheries,  and  some 
other  occupations. 

STAGE-STRUCK. — We  cannct  advise  any  one  to  adopt  the 
stage  as  a  profession.  We  always  discoufage  any  one  who 
writes  to  us  on  such  a  matter,  knowing  as  we  do  the  al- 
most insuperable  difficulties  they  would  have  to  en- 
counter. As  of  a  poet,  so"of  an  ^^(xs,  he  is  bom,  not 
made.  Study,  and  practice  alone  will  not  make  an  actor. 
The  qualities  necessary  for  the  profession  must  be  bom 
in  him.  Cultivation  can  only  improve  and  mature  them — 
hence  the  many  failures  on  the  stage.  'R'hen  these  powers 
are  a  natural  gift,  success  will  certainly  follow,  but  where 
they  do  not,  the  life  of  an  actor  is  one  of  simple  drudgery. 
The  great  requisites  are  clearness  of  perception,  distinct 
and  varied  modulation  of  voice,  graceful  action,  and  easy 
demeanour. 

C— The  only  conditions  required  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  eligibility  to  the  office  of  President  are, 
that  the  person  must  be  a  native-born  citizen— must  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  35,  and  resident  for  fourten  years 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  restriction  v/hatever  as 
to  reUgion. 

CusTOM-cuiiER.— The  two  cases  aro  not,  in  our  opinion, 
parallel.  A  mechanic's  tools  are  his  own  property,  and 
an  employer  cannot  take  them  from  him  when  he  leaves 
his  employmont.  The  patterns  which,  as  cu.stom-cutter 
in  a  tailor's-shop,  in  the  course  of  your  work,  you  have  to 
dr-aft  out  for  difterent  individuals,  and  which,  of  course, 
contain  many  ideas  and  improvements,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  tools,  but  as  the  actual  work  which  you  perform 
for  your  employers;  and,  as  such,  they  are  their  pro- 
perty, and  you  have  no  right  whatever  to  take  them 
awi^y  for  future  reference  on  your  leaving  your  situation. 
By  your  offering  to  pay  for  them  you  tacitly  admit 
•^at  they  are  not  your  property,  and  your  employers 
may,  if  they  think  proper,  refuse  to  compiy  with  your 
ifishes. 

Ice.— In  answer  to  this  eorrespondent,  we  would  say  that  as 
it  is  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  at  thirty- three  degrees, 
which  first  forms  the  ice  on  water,  it  must  be  the  surface 
of  the  water  which  congeals;  andunderneath  it  is  formed 
another  stratum,  which,  as  the  water  loses  its  caloric, 
by  evaporation  through  the  pores  of  the  frozen  surface, 
is  rapidly  and  more  rapidly  followed  by  other  strata,  un- 
til no  pores  remain,  and  the  ice  becomes  too  thick  for 
further  evaporation  of  the  caloric  yet  remaining  in  jthe 
water,  and  the  field  is  permanent  for  the  season.  Still 
water  freezes  rapidly,  and  becomes  very  thick  ;  but  the 
slightest  under-current  acts  against  the  formation  of  ad- 
ditional strata,  after  the  surface  is  once  formed.  It  is 
underneath  that  ice  begins  to  decay,  because  of  the  re- 
turning caloric  of  the  water  through  the  penetra.iing 
agency  of  the  sun's  rays ;  and  the  last  layer  to  decay  is 
the  surface  of  the  ice.  The  phenomena  of  the  formation 
Ot  tbe  Jttsata  of  ice  sujr     uadeiatood  by  watthin^  tbe 


Northern  Lights,  or  Aurora  BoreaUs,  and  supposing 
those  shooting  needles  of  light  to  bo  active  icicles,  knit- 
ting together  perpendicularly  and  horiiontally. 

C.  D.  C  — To  take  the  bruises  out  of  your  show  case,  shop 
furniture,  &c  ,  wet  the  parts  with  warm  water  ;  double  a 
piece  of  brown  paper  five  or  six  times,  soak  it  in  the  Wiua 
water,  aud  lay  it  on  the  place :  apply  on  that  a  warm  but 
not  hot  flat  iron  till  the  moisture  is  evaporated.  If  tht 
bruises  are  not  gone,  repeat  the  process.  After  two  ap- 
jjlications  the  dent  or  bruise  will  bo  raised  to  the  surface 
If  the  bruise  be  small,  merely  soak  it  with  warm  water, 
and  hold  a  rcJ-hot  iro.n  near  the  surface,  keeping  the 
surface  continually  wet — the  bruise  will  soon  disappear. 

T.  G  — The  kissing  of  hands  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  seema 
to  have  been  equally  employed  in  religion  and  in  social 
life.  It  was  thus  that  the  sun  and  the  moon  were  wor- 
shipped from  the  remotest  ages.  In  society  the  kissing 
of  hands  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  mute  form  of 
Compliment,  and  used  in  a.;kiug  favours,  in  thanking 
those  from  whom  the)  have  been  received,  i-nd  iu  makirg 
veneration  for  superiors.  Priam,  in  Homer,  kissed  tho 
hands  and  embraced  the  knees  of  Achilles,  in  conjuring 
him  to  restore  the  body  of  Hector— aud  not  to  multiply 
examples,  Coitez  found  the  custom  in  Mexico,  where  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  of  the  nobility  saluted  him  by  touch- 
ing the  earth  with  their  hands,  which  they  carried  after- 
wards to  their  mouths. 

F.  M. — "  Whence  did  the  continents,  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  derive  their  names  "  According  to  the  mythology 
of  the  poets,  Europe  received  its  name  from  Europa,  who 
was  carrii;d  there  by  Jupiter,  in  tht  form  of  a  white  bull. 
Others,  agai  i,  derive  the  name  from  the  Photniciaa 
"urappa,"  equivalent  to  the  Greek  "  leukoprosopcs," 
of  a  white  or  fair  aspect,  as  applying  to  the  coc- 
t'uenfc  of  Europe,  from  the  fair  complexion  of 
its  inhabitants.  Stiil  another  origin  of  the  word  is  that 
it  was  deduced  from  the  Ilebivw  "  ereb"— west— as  indi- 
cating the  country  Ijing  west  from  Asia.  The  name  of 
Asia  has  probably  been  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  word, 
"  ushar  "— aurora.  The  name  Africa,  probably  of  native 
origin,  was  first  given  by  the  Romans  to  one  of  their 
African  ppvinces,  which  comprehended  the  city  of  Car- 
thage, and  afterwards  came  to  be  given  to  the  whole  con 
tinent.    The  real-name  of  this  continent,  both  in  the 

Greek  and  Roman  writers,  is  Libya.  We  can  give  yoa 

no  assistance  in  the  other  matter  ;  you  must  work  it  out 
yourself. 

Novel  Reader.— Captain  Marryatt,  the  well-known 
noveli-st,  and  a  British  navai  officer,  was  bom  in  London, 
in  the  year  17^2,  and  died  in  IStS.  We  must  refer  yoa 
to  any  bookseller  for  a  reply  to  your  second  question. 

A.  E.  W. — The  gentleman  must  always  be  introduced  to  the 
lady,  and  not  the  lady  to  the  gentleman.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  able  to  teU  a  person's  character  from  bis  (or 
her)  handwriting. 

L.  M.  P.— Pompadour  is  the  name  of  a  certain  marchioneaa 
who  occupied  a  very  prominent,  though  not  very  reputa- 
ble, position  in  the  court  of  France,  during  the  reign  oX 
Louis  XV.  over  whom  she  exercised  a  powerful  infiu- 
ence.  She  was  born  in  1720,  and  died  in  1764,  at  the  aga 
of  forty-four. 

Geoffrey  Randolph  says—'-  Can  you  tell  me  the  antbor 
of  the  lines,  and  where  they  may  be  found — 

'  Your  love  tor  me  you  might  have  dissembled ; 
Bat  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs'  ? 
These  may  not  be  the  exact  words,  but  they  are  something 
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similar,  and  refer  to  some  lady  who  explained  to  her  lover 
that  it  was  necessary  to  dissemble  her  affection  for  him, 
even  to  the  extent  of  kicking  him  down  stairs,  whereupon 
he  answered  as  above."  Tbe  correct  quotation  is  as  fol- 
lows :— 

"  Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love ; 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs  ?" 
These  lines  occur  in  a  play  called  The  Planet,  act  I.,  scen« 
I.    They  were  altered  from  BickerstaS's  'Tis  Well  it's  So 
Worse,  and  are  also  found  in  Dobrett's  Asylum/or  Fugi- 
tive Pieces. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 
"if  'twere  done  when  'tis  done." 

Leonard  did  not,  as  the  saying  is,  "  let  the  grass 
grow  under  his  horse's  feet"  while  returning  to 
Leonardstown  Park,  a  far  different  and  shorter  drire 
than  he  had  contemplated,  and  under  far  different 
ciroumstanoes  than  h»  had  hoped — to  the  shooting 
lodge  in  the  mountain.  He  had  failed,  egregiously 
failed,  or  rather  his  myrmidons  had,  in  their  nefa- 
rious project.  He  had  made  so  sure  in  his  own 
mind  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  that  he  had 
told  his  groom  he  would  not  return  for  a  few  days, 
and  it  was  with  no  small  amount  of  chagrin  and  em- 
barrassment he  now  drove  up  to  the  stable  door. 
After  some  loud  knocking  with  the  butt-end  of  his 
whip,  and  failing  that,  with  his  heel,  the  man,  who 
slept  in  the  harness-room,  opened  the  door. 

"  Ora  then,  Masther  Richard,  jewel,  is  that  yoursel  ? 
1  didn't  expect  your  honour  back  at  all  at  alL  What's 
the  matther  wid  your  honour  ?" 

"  The  horse  took  up  a  stone,  and  has  got  »  foot 
bruise,  and  fell  lame,"  said  the  ready  Mr.  Leonard, 
"  and  I  did  not  like  to  drive  him  on  that  rough  road, 
and,  as  the  shooting  is  strictly  preserved,  a  few  days 
can  make  no  great  matter.  Put  plenty  of  turf- 
mould  under  him,  and  don't  take  him  out  to-morrow. 
I'll  look  at  him  in  the  morning  after  breakfast." 

"  Very  well,  your  honour,  I'll  take  every  care  of 
him."  And  Leonard  turned  towards  the  dweUing 
house,  where  he  had  to  repeat  the  same  unexpected 
knocking,  and  tell  the  same  explanatory  lies  of  his 
quick  return. 

He  threw  himself  upon  a  sofa  in  the  parlour.  In 
a  state  of  wild  bewilderment  of  thought.  "What 
had  he  done  ?  or  rather  what  had  he  not  done  ?  Had 
he  not  pat  himself  in  the  power  of  five  unscrupu- 
lous ruf&ans,  any  one  of  whom  could,  at  any  moment, 
threa.ten  at  least  to  swear  his  very  life  away,  and 
keep  him  under  pay  from  the  terror  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  had  he  not  already  paid  forty-seven 
pounds  in  cash."  Then  he  recollected  that  Dan  Mol- 
loy  was  a  Ribbonman,  and  that  with  him  at  least  he 
was  sufe,  and  it  was  not  likely,  for  his  own  sake,  that 
he  would,  or,  indeed,  could  have  engaged  anyone  who 
was  not  a  brother,  and  he  rose  up  from  the  sofa  in 
some  degree  reassured,  and  took  a  powerful  tumbler 
of  brandy  and  water,  in  which  the  brandy  was  pre- 
dominant. He  lighted  his  pipe,  and  sat  down  by  the 
fire- place,  which  was  still  warm,  though  the  fire  had 
gone  out,  and  he  began  to  think  again.  He  ended 
by  "not  being  sure  whether  the  piper  was  a  Ribbon- 
man  or  not,  and  wisihiiut  he  kiuw." 
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Poor,  unhappy  Mr.  Leonard  !  You  may  put  long 
Tom  Gormley,  the  piper,  entirely  out  of  yoiu-  calcula- 
tion of  possibilites,  for  you  will  never  see  or  hear  of 
him  again.  He  was  a  conscientious  poor  fellow,  was 
the  piper,  and  had  done  nothing  but  left  such  a  vil- 
lanous  concern  at  a  late  hour,  and  it  was  impossible 
he  could  avoid  leaving  the  back  door  unlocked  behind 
hiLi,  and  this  was  all  he  ever  intended  to  do. 

Our  readers,  no  doubt,  have  formed  an  opinion,  and 
very  justly,  too,  that  Tom  Gormley  was  a  very  shrewd, 
cute,  knowing  fellow,  and  we  know  they  would  have 
backed  him  against  Dan  Molloy  at  any  scheming 
after  that  Sunday  at  the  chapel.  But  what  he  said 
on  that  occasion  was  nothing  but  the  downright, 
honest  truth  ;  but  for  real  trickery  or  villainy,  he 
could  not  hold  a  candle  to  Dau  Molloy — he  was  not  a 
patch  upon  him  I 

For  instance,  read  this,  and  compare  the  two. 

Dan  Molloy,  in  the  first  negotiation  with  Leonard 
upon  the  subject  of  the  abduction,  declared  "  that 
without  three  stout  men  besides  himself,  he  would 
not  have  hand,  act,  or  part  in  the  thransaction."  He 
placed  all  that  was  to  be  done  so  forcibly,  indeed  so 
feelingly,  with  respect  to  the  handlin'  iv  the  young 
misthress  bef  )re  him,  that  he  at  once  saw  the  reason- 
ableness of  that  number,  and  acquiesced.  Ten  pounds 
a  man  was  the  nest  point  discussed,  and  Dan  was  so 
decided  and  unbending  about  it  that  Mr.  Leonard  (vas 
obliged  to  yield,  or  give  the  thing  up.  "  Four  men, 
that's  forty  pounds  ;  an'  it's  for  your  own  honour  to 
decide  whether  it  will  be  worth  that  to  have  her  away 
wid  you  or  not." 

It  was  worth  his  while,  at  least  he  thought  so 
then,  and  agreed  to  the  terms,  the  money  to  be  paid 
the  day  before  the  day  of  the  night  the  abduction 
was  to  take  place ;  and  our  readers  are  aware  that  it 
was  paid.  But  they  are  not  aware  that  the  fourth 
man  was  all  through  a  myth  of  Dan  Molloy "s  creative 
mind,  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  his  share  of 
the  abduction  money  to  himself.  Of  course,  he  never 
breathed  a  syllable  of  this  fourth  man  to  his  co-part- 
ners. Here  Dan  Molloy  would  put  a  clear  ten-pound 
note  in  his  pocket  "  over  an'  above  "  anything  the 
other  two  knew  of  the  matter. 

All  this  came  easy  to  Dan,  who  wag  the  sole  nego- 
tiator with  "the  young  master,"  and  the  manager  o^ 
the  business. 

But  that  is  not  all,  Our  readers  will  have  a  still 
better  specimen  by-and-bye  of  Dan  Molloy's  superi- 
ority over  our  poor  absent  friend,  the  piper. 

Of  course  the  attack  upon  Kilmauhan  House 
spread  far  and  wide  on  the  following  morning,  but 
as  none  of  the  parties  were  supposed  to  be  known, 
the  whole  affair  was  a  wild  conjecture  through  the 
country,  one  with  this  story,  another  with  that,  and 
a  third  with  something  else,  each  more  startling  and 
further  from  the  facts  than  the  other.  One  thing 
was  certain,  and  so  far  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Leonard — 
all  were  in  total  ignorance  of  the  source  from  whence 
the  attack  arose,  and  his  name  had  not  been  even 
hinted  at  in  the  most  extravagant  report  of  the  affair, 
nor  were  any  of  the  other's,  not  even  the  piper's. 

The  motive  had  never  flashed  across  the  most  ima- 
ginative brain  of  those  who  spoke  of  the  business. 
It  was  uiUTersally  set  down  as  an  attack  for  plunder. 
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as  The  MacMahon's  sideboard  was  very  well  knowa 
to  be  always  spread  over  with  massive  silver  plate, 
and  some  gold. 

Mr.  Leonard,  therefore,  plucked  up.  courage,  and  as 
day  after  day  passed  without  anything  further  tran- 
spiring to  involve  his  dread  of  discovery,  he  assumed 
his  usual  devil-may-care  gaiety  and  self-possession. 

Ah,  Mr.  Leonard,  do  not  hallo  too  soon  ;  you  may 
not  be  out  of  the  wood  yet  awhile. 

Upwards  of  three  weeks  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
eventful  night,  and  Mr.  Leonard  liad  not  seen  or 
heard  anything  of  Dan  Molloy  or  his  associates  in 
villainy.  With  resj5ect  to  the  attack  itself  he  had 
heard  nothing  beyond  the  reports  which  were  uni- 
versal through  the  country,  and  what  he  had  seen  in 
the  newspapers.  One  of  the  Dublin  papers  had  it 
headed,  "Daring  attack,  and  gallant  defence- — one  of 
the  burglars  shot,"  &c.,  giving  an  elaborate  account 
of  the  whole  business,  and  in  no  case  *'  was  there  the 
slightest  clue  to  the  offenders."  This  was  most  satis- 
factory to  Mr.  Leonard,  who  now  went  out  snipe 
shooting  and  cook  shooting  as  usual,  and  began  again 
to  entertain  some  of  his  particular  friends  as  here- 
tofore. 

One  afternoon,  about  this  time,  Mr.  Leonard 
strolled  down  through  the  grove  towards  a  large 
pond  which  he  had  made  by  damming  up  the 
old  mill  stream  across  a  narrow  ravine  through 
which  it  ran.  Here  in  frosty  weather  wild  duck  and 
widgeon  used  to  flock  together,  and  Leonard,  by 
stealing  cat-like  through  the  evergreens,  used  occa- 
sionly  to  get  a  double  shot  amongst  them  as  they 
rose.  It  was  upon  this  intent  he  was  now  creeping) 
with  his  head  and  shoulders  stooped,  towards  the 
pond,  which  was  speckled  almost  over  the  entire  sur- 
face with  duck,  widgeon,  and  teal,  many  of  them 
here  and'  there  throwing  themselves  into  an  upright 
position,  quacking  and  clapping  their  wings  in  sup- 
posed security,  for,  during  the  last  three  weeks,  a  shot 
had  not  been  fired  within  their  hearing. 

Mr.  Leonard  was  C[uite  cock-a-whoop  as  to  making 
a  heavy  bag  from  amongst  them.  He  had  a  double- 
barrelled  gun  under  each  of  his  arms,  loaded  with  duck 
shot  oae,  and  a  size  larger  the  other.  But  Mr. 
Leonard  got  no  shot  at  them  th.^t  day. 

As  he  came  to  a  cross  walk 'in  the  grove  he  saw 
none  other  than  Dan  Molloy  coming  towards  him. 
Hi*  heart  sank  within  him,  and  yet  he  could  hardly 
tell  why,  but  a  presentiment  of  evil  was  uppermosi 
itt  his  thoughts.  Leonard  was  not  a  man,  however, 
to  be  taken  aback,  and,  assuming  his  usual  careless 
composure,  ho  motioned  to  Dan  to  stoop  as  h< 
pointed  to  the  pond. 

Dan  Molloy  was  able  for  him,  or  aa  modern  elocu- 
tionists would  say,  "  was  master  of  the  occasion." 
He  knew  he  had  him  caught,  and  he  stooped  low  ai 
he  was  motioned  to,  and  remained  motionless.  Mr 
Leonard  crept  on  towards  the  pond,  but  there  was 
not  the  iame  qvuet  caution  in  his  gait  that  made 
him  almost  certain  of  success  before  Daa  Molloy  had 
blurred  his  vision,  and  made  his  steps  less  accurate 
upon  the  grass.  As  he  came  close  to  the  large  laurel 
bush,  from  which  he  intended  to  fire,  he  stood  upon 
the  rotten  branch  of  a  tree,  which  broke  under  hii 
foot>  mnking  a  sharp  noiss  like  the  snap  of  a  coppet 
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cap.  At  once  the  birds  aii  rose,'  dirsoting  their  Sight 
froa  the  place  where  the  noise  was  made,  and  they 
■vrere  altogether  out  of  ehot.  Mr.  Leonard  did  not 
fire  ;  it  would  have  been  useless,  and  ha  feli  at  the 
moment,  for  many  reasons,  that  the  less  noise  he  made 
the  better.  v 

"  Bad  luck  to  that  Mppeen,  your  honour,"  said 
Dan,  coming  up  now  quite  straight,  "  only  for  it 
your  hpnour  had  a  thunderin'  shot  at  them.  I  hope 
I  see  your  honour  well." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Dan,  thank  you,  quite  well  ;  how  are 
you  yourself  .'"  said  Leonard,  whose  tact  told  him 
that  under  any  circumstances  civility  was  the  best 
policy. 

"  I'm  well,  thank  your  honour  for  axin',  but  I'm 
a  little  troubled  about  youi  honour." 

"  Troubled  about  me,  MoUoy  ? — why  ?  I  hope 
nothing  is  wrong  ?" 

"  Begorra,  I'm  afeered  iv  my  life  that  there's  more 
wrong  nor  your  honour'll  Snd  aisy  to  set  right,  that's 
what  I  am,  and  that's  what  brought  me  here." 

"  Why — what — what  the  devil  is  the  matter  now?" 

"  About  that  little  business  at  The  Mao's,  your 
honour." 

"  Why  there  has  not  been  even  a  hint  to  any  one's 
name  as  connected  with  it.  I  have  listened  right 
and  left,  and  centre,  and  a  whimper  of  the  kind  has 
never  come  to  my  ears.  There  was  no  meeting  of 
the  magistrates  about  it,  and  it  was  all  set  down  by 
The  MacMahons  to  an  attempt  to  rob  the  house," 

"  So  it  was,  your  honour,  an'  they're  in  utther 
ignorance  up  to  this  blessid  moment  bothiv  what  it 
was  meant  for,  an'  iv  them  that  was  in  it,  an'  iv  them 
that  sent  them  there,  your  honour  ;  but.  begorra,  its 
likely  to  thranspire  av  your  own  honour  doesn't  stop 
them  that  has  a  mind  to  speak,  an'  there's  worse  nor 
that  same,  your  honour." 

"  Come,  come,  Molloy,  don't  be  beating  about  the 
bush.  It  was  to  tell  me  you  came  here,  and  without 
it  at  once  ;  you  cannot  make  it  better  by  delay." 

"Thruevfor  you,  in  throth,  your  honour  ;  no  but  a 
gradale  worse.  I  tould  you  that  night  that  wan  iv 
the  boys  was  badly  wounded  gettin'  in  through  the 
turf-house  ;  shure  didn't  every  wan  see  the  blood  all 
about  the  turf-house  doore,  an'  down  the  roa^  an' 
hadn't  th'  other  two  boys  to  carry  him.  Well,  he's 
dead,  an'  has  left  a  widow  an'  two  childher  behind 
him.  He  got  a  ball  in  the  side  just  above  the  hip, 
an'  he  lingered  at  home  unknownt  until  ere  last 
night,  when  he  died,  an'  he  was  berrid  this  mornin', 
Gol  rest  his  sowl.  There  isn't  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
but  ourselves  an'  the  priest  that  knows  what  the 
poor  boy  died  of.  They  think  it  was  the  decay.  I 
took  care  iv  that,  your  honour." 

"  Weil,  well,  what  has  this  to  say  to  the  business,  if 
nobody  knows  that  he  was  wounded  ?  I  cannot  under- 
stand what  you  are  at,  Molloy," 

"  Faix,  an'  I'll  make  it  plane  to  your  honour  in 
two  twos.  His  poor  disconsulat  wida  is  sisther  to 
v»an  iv  tn'  other  boys  that  Vi'^is  wid  us  that  night,  an' 
her  brother'  through  her  disthi-actioa,  is  spakin'  iv 
ffettin'  justice,  your  honour,  an'  goiu'  to  Tlie  Mac- 
Mahon,  an'  th'  other  magistrates,  nn'  tellin'  the 
whole  thing.  There  now  you  have  it,  as  well  as  av  I 
was  spakin'  for  an  hour," 

Leonard  wiis  ^ilent  for  some  -minutes  ;  he  was  re- 
viewing the  whole  cjrcum.<;taDces  in  his  wind.  At 
last  he  said,  "  Molloy,  it  was  one  of  the  encourage- 
ments that  you  held  forth  to  me,  when  I  undertook 
this  business,  that  you  won  id  eajnge  no  man  but  a 
Kib'oonman  in  t'ue  jo'o,  cn^  that  us  liibbonmen  they 
could  not,  that  they  dara  not  divulfje  a  eyllaWe  of 
it.  Of  course  yon  were  tnif  to  yocr  word  in  that 
part  of  thecompwet.  it  irM  m  in  every  othtT." 

"Well,  your  honour,  I  done  my  best;  but  there 
was  wan  iv  tho  boys  ••imt  T'r^i  atefipii  »^-a-in't  sworn 
in,  although  Le  hati  tVie  paji,^  woni-  ?v  t>;it  as  yo\i 
plaise,  an'  th.it'g  the  boy  U.»t'»  detertnined — I  r.ny  as 
well  spake  plana,  your  honour— to  go  to  the  mairis- 
trates  av  he  doesn't  get  what'U  take  himself  an'  Ina  i 


disconsuiat  shther  an  hex  two  childher  to  America, 
There's  the  truth  to  your  honour.  Sure  it  isn't  my 
fault  ;  it's  the  girl  that's  puttin'  him  up  to  it  an'  she 
left  desolate.  An'  sure  av  he  speaks  out,  we'd  have 
to  make  ofi' beforehand,  an'  then  there  would  be  but 
yourssli  to  Ihe  foi  e  to  stan'  the  brunt  iv  the  whole 
business  ;  look  into  that,  your  honour." 

Leonard  was  again  silent  for  some  time.  He  was 
calculating  what  these  villains  were  up  to  now,  and 
for  the  first  time  he  included  Dan  Molloy  in  what  he 
looked  upon — and  justly — as  a  conspiracy  to  knock 
money  out  of  him  for  the  whole  party  to  quit  the 
country.  Even  this  at  .my  reasonable  cost  would  be 
better  than  to  live  in  perpetual  dread  of  exposure 
and,  perhaps,  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  he  em- 
braced the  idea  rather  anxiously  in  his  own  mind,  but 
of  course  he  was  dark  to  Dan. 

"I  see  how  it  is,  Molloy,"  he  said,  after  some 
time  for  thought.  "  You  are  yourself  afraid  of  this 
fellow,  and  you  want  to  get  clear  out  of  it — is  not 
that  the  fact  ?" 

"  Iv  course,  your  honour.  Bedad,  it  would  be  a 
bad  job  if  we  were  all  caged  upon  that  fella's  infor- 
mation, an' it's  what  I'm  in  dhreadof  that  no  mattber 
what  he  knows  or  what  he  doesn't  know,  that  he 
wouldn't  lave  your  honour  out." 

"  Yes,  I  see  it  all  quite  plain,  Molloy.  You  all 
know  that  I  have  the  command  of  a  trifle  of  ready 
money,  and  you  all  think  it  would  be  better  to  get 
out  of  the  country  at  my  expense  than  live  at  home 
at  your  own.  Come  now,  tell  the  truth  ?" 

"  Or  may  be  thransported,  or  hanged  yonr  honour, 
an'  that'd  be  twice  worse.  There  now,  you  have  it 
— an'  nothin'  less  '11  keep,  that  fella's  tongue  quiet 
than  what'U  take  himself  an'  his  sister  an'  her  two 
poor  orphans  to  America," 

"  Then  there's  yourself,  and — and — another  be- 
sides. You  see,  Molloy,  I  am  obliged  to  tell  your 
whole  story  for  you.    Why  don't  you  speak  out  ?" 

"  Well,  I  didn't  like  to  come  too  strong  upon  your 
honour  ali  at  wanst,  but  what  you  say  is  the  rale 
truth;  an'  see,  your  honour — b'lieve  you  me  'twould 
be  dam  chape  for  your  own  sake  av  you  wor  afther 
sendin'  the  whole  four  iv  us  to  America." 

"  Four  of  you  ?  Why  you  said  that  one  of  the 
four  was  dead  ;  you  do  not  mean  the  piper  ?" 

"  The  piper  !  He  he  d—d,  the  spoddouffh.  Tso,  I 
don't.  I  mean  myself,  an' th'  other  two  boys,  that's 
wan  iv  them  that  manes  to  paich  upon  u,s,  an'  his 
poor  sisther.  the  wida  iv  the  boy  that's  dead.  Isn't 
that  four,  to  say  nothin'  iv  the  two  childher  ?" 

"  As  sure  as  that  two  and  two  make  four,  Dan," 
said  Leonard,  smiling  for  the  first  time  since  they 
met — and  a  dissatisfied  smile  it  was.  "  That  would 
be  r;ther  an  expensive  trip  for  me  to  pay  for,  that's 
my  opinion." 

"  That's  accordin'  to  what  might  happen,  an'  what 
will  happen  as  sure  as  you're  stannin'  in  them  two 
shoes,  af  you  don't  send  us  out.  Shure  I'm  only 
spakin'  for  your  own  honour's  good." 

"  One  word  for  me,  and  two  for  yourself,  Dan  ; 
don't  forget  that.  How  much  money  do  you  think 
it  would  take  to  clear  the  whole  four  of  you  out  of 
the  coutitiy— that  is,  three  of  you,  without  the  widow  ? 
for  you  know  that  I  canuot  tell  whether  the  man  was 
married  to  her  or  not." 

^  "  Ah,  then,  shure  you  don't  suppose  that  I'd  be 
afther  tellin'  your  honour  a  lie.  Doesn't  the  whole 
parish  know  that  they  wor  marri'd — doesn't  the 
priest  that  marri'd  them  know  it — hasn't  she  her 
Hues,  an'  won't  I  send  hersel'  to  spake  to  you,  no 
lcn?;er  off  nor  to-moiTow  iv  it  bees  plaisin'  to  you." 

"  No — no,  Molloy,  don't  do  that,"  said  Leonard, 
who  would  rather  take  the  whole  of  these  proofs  for 
granted  than  have  a  scene  with  the  unfortunate 
woman, 

"  I  asked  you,''  he  went  on,  "if  you  had  calcul.ated 
amongst  you  how  much  money  it  would  require,  sup- 
iw.siug  you  to  have  included  the  widow  '<" 

"  Well,  bedad,  we  did  include  her,  sure  enough, 
your  honour,  aud  why  wouldn't  we  <" 

"  How  much,  say,  did  you  settle  a?nongist  your- 
selves?   I'm  quite  sure  you  behaved  liberal."' 

"  V\'liy,  then,  the  divii  a  wan  bit  extravagant  we 
wor,  your  honour,  considherin'  what  an'  upsettin'  it 
would  be  to  us."  * 

"  Say,  man,  say,  and  let  me  know  the  worst  ?" 

"  Xo,  but  the  best,  your  honour.  A  hundred 
pounds  betune  the  four  iv  us;  that's  letting  you  down 
aisy,  an'  not  spakin'  iv  the  two  childher  good  or 
bad." 

DiHi  saw  that  iis  friend  Leonard  was  well  aware  of 
tiie  itoult  he  was  in,  and  began  now  to  i^pcak  in  a 
mure  i&aegeu&oD.i  and  bullying  tone  than  at  tirst. 


"  See  here,  Molloy,"  laid  Leonard,  "  I  am  not  pre- 
pared exactly  to  Bay  whether  a  hundred  pounds 
amongst  the  four  of  you  is  too  much  or  not.  But  this 
you  may  make  up  your  mind  to  at  once  and  finally, 
that  I  will  not  give  you  the  money,  I  will  pay  for 
your  passages  tlu-ough  my  attorney,  and  anything 
that  may  be  over  he  will  hand  each  of  you  when  you 
are  on  board,  and  he  must  see  you  sail.  And  now, 
Dan  Molloy,  I'll  suffer  to  be  transported,  aye,  hanged, 
before  I  alter  these  conditions  one  pin's  point.  You 
may  go  now;  youshall  haveahundredpoundaamong.H 
you,  but  a  syllable  of  what  took  place  the  other  night 
must  not  transpu-e,  and  my  attorney  must  fee  you 
.sail — every  one." 

"All  fair,  your  honour,"  said  Dan,  taking  offhis  hat 
with  what  Leonard  thought  was  mock  respect,  and 
he  turned  away. 

Jlr.  Leonard  kaiew  that  be  was  in  the  power  of 
these  ruffians,  but  most  of  all  in  Dan  Molloy's,  both 
as  to  circumstances,  and  as  to  facts  or  falsehoods  that 
he  had  just  let  off  his  tongue,  for  he  could  not  tell 
how  far  they  were  one  or  the  other.  He  had,  up  to 
the  present,  as  he  said  himself,  "  plenty  of  money," 
He  had,  unfortunately,  left  himsc-If  in  thfeir  power,  and 
he  thought  a  hundred  pounds  to  the  back  of  the  forty- 
seven  he  had  already  paid  would  be  better  bestowed 
in  getting  finally  rid  of  these  niffians  altogethei 
than  if  he  lost  it  at  the  Curragh  upon  "  the  Corin« 
thians,"    And  he  was  right. 

He  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  widow,  yet  he  did 
not  express  a  wish  to  see  her,  when  iloUoy  asked  hioa 
would  he  send  her  up  to  him.  This  doubt,  which  Dan 
had  nouce  enough  to  perceive,  he  was  determined  to 
dissipate,  and  the  next  day,  as  Leonard  was'stealing 
down  again  to  the  pond  to  get  the  crack  at  the  ducks 
of  which  he  had  been  so  unexpectedly  disappointed 
the  day  before,  not  far  from  the  same  cross  walk,  he 
saw  a  poor.  iU-clad  woman  with  an  old  black  cloak 
about  her  shoulders,  and  a  biack  cotton  handkerchief 
about  her  head,  coming  towards  him. 

Instinctively  he  knew  it  must  be  the  widow  of 
whom  Molloy  had  spoken,  and  if  poverty,  misery,  and 
despair  were  a  criterion  of  facts,  she  was,  indeed, 
the  disconsolate  widow  he  had  heard  of.  With  the 
impulse  of  the  bereaved  in  her  class  in  Ireland,  she 
at  once  burst  forth  the  moment  she  came  up  to  him, 
clapping  herhands,  and  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  your  worthy 
honour,  look  upon  me  this  day — look  upon  the  wida 
that  you  med,  nie  an'  my  two  orphants.  Ora, 
wirristrew,  wirristrew,  what'U  I  do  at  all  ?  Ora  your 
honour  need  do  nothin'  for  me — nothin'  for  me, 
for  I'll  be  in  my  clay  afore  Sunda'  along- 
side iv  my  darlin'  Jim,  that  lost  his  life 
in  your  honour's  service.  Ora  worra,  worra  !  God 
bless  your  worthy  honour,  an'  pray  for  me.  You  can 
do  nothing  else  now.  I  ax  your  pardon,  your  honour. 
Oh,  Jim  ;  Jim.  don't  be  onais}-,  won't  I  be  alongside 
iv  you  afore  Sunday,  in  your  cowld  grave  ?  Sthore- 
niacree,  I  will — sthoremacree,  I  will — but  the  chil- 
dher— the  childher  !  '  And  she  clapped  her  hands, 
and  the  big  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  into  a  black 
cotton  handkerchief  she  held  to  her  face. 

"  I  pity  you,  my  poor  woman,"  said  Leonard,  who 
w.is  really  moved  at  her  distress,  ''  but  1  can  do  more 
than  pray  fur  you,  and  I  will.  Dan  Molloy  was 
speakiug  to  me  about  you,  and  I  have  resolved  to 
make  some  provision  to  assist  you  to  go  with  your 
brother  to  America." 

"  The  hsavens  be  your  bed  when  you  come  to  die, 
your  honour — God  betune  you  an'  harm.  Sure  that's 
a  grate  thing  entirely.  But  what  vi-id  the  expense  iv 
the  v.ake  an'  the  funeral,  there  isr.  t  the  price  iv  a 
grain  iv  male  or  a  sup  iv  milk  in  the  house  for  the 
tw.o  poor  childher,  an'  the  soira  bit  nor  sup  my s« 
tuck  this  blessid  day.    Ora  worra — worra  !" 

"Here,  my  poor  woman,  is  a  pound  for  your  pre- 
sent '.vants  ;  and  depend  upon  it,  as  your  husband 
lost  his  life  upon  the  occasion  you  refer  to,  you  sh;di 
not  be  deficient  of  my  consideration.  But  you  need 
not  remain  here  now,  or  saj-  any  more.  Dan  Molloy 
will  inform  you  of  evei-ything,  as  it  is  about  to  ba 
done.    There  novv — go," 

"  God's  blesbin'  be  about  your  worthy  honour,  an' 
you'U  have  the  i>oor  wida's  prayers  night  an'  day,  an' 
th'  orphan's  blessin'.''  And  she  turned  and  left  hisa. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  ■'  BOND  ■'  ,AGAIS, 

Leonard  took  a  short  and  decisive  view  cf  hi; 
That  bs  w.is  now  fairly  in  for  a  hundred  pour -is 
th'.'ie  could  be  no  <;<iubt  ;  but  that  simple  facr  of 
it^self  did  not  fret  him  over  much,'  He  had  a  n-ood  v 
ro  incl  liitn;  s'.UI  in  bank  cnt\viwi--tandiii5  the  hfisin 
manner  in  v.'k.oL  he  had  been  st^uaudeiius  it  st  races 
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aad  all  tlie  then  fashionable  amusements,  amongst 
■vvhioh  pugilistic  matches  for  £50  or  £100  a-side,  and 
occk-fighting  for  about  the  same  amount  a-main, 
■were  not  perhaps  the  mo^t  ilisreputable.  But  what 
kept  Leonard,  as  h?  elegantly  expressed  it  to  Mr. 
Eiiji'dan,  "on  a  hot  griddle,"  was  his  anxiety  until 
the  whole  lot  were  clean  gone,  and  until  ho  knew 
tiiat  they  were  gone. 

He  and  Mr.  Kiordan,  his  attorney  in  the  bond 
business,  are  now  sitting  alone  afterdinneratLeonards- 
town  Park,  discussing  not  only  their  third  tum- 
bler of  punch,  but  the  very  subject  in  question. 

■'  It  was  badly  managed,  Dick  ;  that's  beyond  a 
doubt." 

■'  Not  it  there  had  not  been  treachery — that  I  tm 
convinced  of." 

In  what  way?  Do  you  think  the  fellows  made  a 
sham  attack,  having  got  the  money,  and  not  wishing 
to  risk  their  lives  >■" 

■'  No  ;  I  can't  think  that,  for  one  of  them  actually 
was  shot.  But  I  think  the  piper  betrayed  us,  and 
perhaps  got  as  much  money,  or  more,  from  The  Mac 
Mahon  for  puttine:  him  on  his  guard  in  time.' ' 

Upon  what  data  (!)  do  you  come  to  that  conclu- 
Eion  '" 

"  Because  they  were  so  well  prepared,  both  inside 
snd  outside  of  the  house.  The  very  tirst  shot  that 
was  fired  was  through  the  back  door,  just  as  they 
lilto  l  the  latch;  the  ball  actually  passed  between  Dau 
Moiloy'a  arm  and  his  side,  and  one  of  the  young 
O'Hai-as  called  out  that  the  house  was  full  of  aimed 
men,  and  to  be  oft"  out  of  that.  They  could  have 
known  nothing  of  the  attack  except  through  the 
piper.  Then  half  a  score  of  them  came  round  from 
the  stables,  and  my  fellows,  seeing  that  it  was  all  up 
•with  them,  made  oft'  through  the  turf-house,  firing 
s  volley  at  the  fellows  in  tlie  yard,  which  they  re- 
turned, and,  I  grieve  to  tjay,  one  of  my  poor  fellows 
■was  badly  v/ounded,  and  has  since  died.  He  has  left 
&  widow  and  two  children,  quite  young." 

'"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  suppose,  of  all  this  ?'' 

"  Not  the  slightest.  The  whole  place  at  the  turf- 
house  door  and  down  the  road  was  covered  with 
blood,  and  there  was  the  mark  of  where  the  body 
l,-.y  in  the  mud.  I  did  not  see  it  myself,  of 
course,  for  I  would  not  go  there  ;  but  it  is  a  positive 
fact.  I  have  seen  the  poor  distracted  widow,  and  as 
a  matter  of  cr>urre,  Kiordan,  I  have  promised  to  in- 
clude her  in  the  expense  of  sending  the  whole  four  to 
.A.merica.  She  is  sister  to  one  of  the  other  two  fel- 
lows who  escaped  by  a  miracle.  A  piece  of  the  col- 
b.r  of  his  coat,  just  under  his  eur,  was  .sliot  away." 

It  was  a  mo.st  extraordinary  fact,  that  a  niau  so 
totally  devoid  of  principle,  in  fact  ^uch  an  unsc-ru- 
Dulous  ruffian  as  Mr.  Leonard  him.'=elf  was,  should  at 
he  same  time  be  so  soft-hearted  as  to  feel  pity  for 
tnyone  in  circumstances  of  sorrow  and  distress. 
But  we  believethat  this  appearance  of  sympathy  arose 
more  from  having  as  yet  an  unlimited  command  of 
money,  and  wishing  to  be  spoken  of  as  "a  rale  gin- 
t.eman,"  than  from  any  genuine  pity  that  could  Lave 
existed  in  a  heart  like  his.  It  was  also  extraordinary 
that  a  man  like  Mr.  Leonard,  who  was  very  shrewd 
and  intelligent  in  most  respects,  should  allow  him- 
self to  be  made  such  a  fool  of  by  Dan  Molloy.  But 
that  such  wos  the  fact,  oiu-  readers  will  perhaps  learn, 
if  they  think  it  worth  their  while  to  finish  this  chap- 
ter. There  is  this  excuse'  for  Mr.  Leonard,  that  no 
inquiries  which  he  could  make  could  have  mended 
the  matter.  Dan's  story  was  straightforward  and 
plausible,  and  too  well  corroborated  for  Mr.  Leonard 
to  doubt. 

Mr.  Riurd;in's  intelligence,  however,  was  of  a  more 
practical  nature  than  that  of  his  host,  and  any  sus- 
picion he  may  have  entertained  with  respect  to  Dau 
Molloy's  probity  (!)  he  studiously  kept  to  himself. 
Mr.  Riordan  saw  clearly  that  it  would  "  cut  better 
?or  his  own  interest"  that  Mr.  Leonard  should  im- 
plicitly believe  every  word  that  Molloy  had  told  him. 
Be.si.ks,  Mr.  Rio,iIan  lived  at  some  distance  from, 
the  scene  of  this  transaction  ;  he  was  totally  un- 
ioquainted  with  the  lower  orders  of  the  locality,  and 
Molloy  might  not  be  exaggerating  the  facts. 

"Poor  woman,  she  is  "indeed  an  object  of  deep 
pitj  ,"  he  observed,  with  much  sadness  in  his  tone; 
"  and  how  sad  an  end  for  the  poor  fellow,  and  in  such 
a  cause." 

■'  Oh,  Riordan  !  it  was  never  thought  of  for  a  mo- 
ment that  such  a  thing  could  have  happened,  nor 
was  It,  I  need  not  assure  you,  intended  that  blocd 
should  be  spilt.  That  is  certamly  not  by  us.  and  we 
were  quite  sure,  through  the  piper,  that  we  should 
hive  avoided  even  the  chance  of  such  a  thing  by 
them.   But  I  rear  we  must  hays  been  betrayed  by 


the  same  piper.  How  else  could  they  have  been  pre- 
pared ?  That  is  not  the  question  now,  however.  One  of 
the  fellows,  whose  sister  was  married  to  the  unfor- 
tunate man  who  was  shot,  has  spoken  of  turning 
King's  evidence,  and  disclosing  the  whole  thing  if  he 
is  not  liberally  dealt  with,  and  the  question  is,  how 
I  can  get  rid  of  him,  Dan  Molloy,  and  the  whole  set 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  as  reasonably  with  regard 
to  expense.  Dan  Molloy  was  here  but  two  days  ago, 
and  the  man  will  positively  go  to  a  magistrate  if  I  do 
not  send  him  out  free  to  America,  and  with  a  sum  of 
money  in  his  pocket  besides.    What  do  you  say  I  "' 

"  That  you  have  clearly  put  yourself  in  for  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  I  plainly  see  thsre  is  nothing 
else  for  it.  How  many  of  them  are  there  altogether  !" 

'•'  I'our,  including  the  widow,  and  she  has  got  two 
young  children." 

"  Have  you  made  any  calculation  of  what  it  would 
cost  you  r" 

■'  Molloy  himself  suggested  that  a  hundred  pounds 
would  be  the  least- — tw*nty-five  pounds  each." 
'•  'V'ou  surprise  me,  Dick.  A  hundred  pounds  I" 
"  Yes,  and  considering  everything,  and  that  one 
of  the  poor  fellows  lost  his  Hie,  and  left  a  widow  and 
two  young  children,  I  really  do  not  think  it  is  exor- 
bitant.' 

'•  I  should  think  so.  Exorbitant  !  Why,  my  dear 
fellow,  all  I  fear  is  that  they  may  double  their  de- 
mand before  they  agree  to  go.  A  hundred  pounds  ! 
I  should  have  thought  two  would  be  below  the  mini- 
mum ;  I  should,  indeed — and  well  bestowed  besides." 

'■  Do  you  .■^ay  so  '" 

■'  Undoubtedly,  I  do.  Look  at  the  position  you 
are  in  with  these  fellows,  any  one  of  whom  may  turn 
on  you  at  any  moment,  and  if  you  do  not  get  rid  of 
them  in  tuto  they  will  be  continually  coming  to  you 
with  threats,  until  they  ,  have  picked  not  one 
hundred,  but  three  or  four  out  of  you  from  time  to 
time.  Take  my  advice,  and  close  with  them  at  once, 
if  by  BO  doing  you  can  get  rid  of  the  whole  pack. 
Are  you  quite  sure  th;it  Molloy  said  only  a  hundred 
pounds  ' "  ' 

"  Certain,  for  he  added,  that  will  be  only  twenty- 
five  pounds  each.  " 

You  surprise  me  !  What  did  you  say  finally 
upon  it,  Dick  ?" 

"  I  said  I  would  give  it.  but  that  I  thought  it 
high,  and  that  I  would  only  pay  for  their  pas.-<nges 
through  my  attorney,  and  that  he  should  see  them 
on  board,  and  would  hand  them  anj-  balance  that 
was  over  above  their  jjassagc  money.  Of  course, 
Riordan,  I  did  not  intend  that  you  should  take  all 
this  trouble  gnituitou.sly.  Your  expenses  shall  be 
paid  and  your  time  liberally  allowed  for,  at  or  above 
your  own  computation  lor  its  value." 

Here  Mr.  Riordan  thought  he  discovered  a  new 
star  rising  above  th«  horizon  of  his  own  ingenuity, 
but,  like  a  prudent  astronomer,  he  did  not  make  too 
much  of  it  until  he  could  be  quite  sure  that  it  was  a 
star  at  all,  and  not  a  mere  reflective. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "1  need  not  tell  you 
that  I  should  be  glad  to  render  you  any  service  in 
my  power,  and  that  without  any  compensation 
beyond  the  actual  costs  out  of  pocket  ;  but  it  would 
really  be  a  bad  business,  with  the  practice  that  I  have 
among=;t  the  most  respectable  people  in  the  province, 
to  identify  myself  with  those  fellows,  and  I  could 
hardly  be  of  service  to  you  doing  so.  Is  there  no 
per  

"No,  none  ;  of  course  there  could  be  no  one; 
and  if  you  thus  throw  me  over,  Riordan,  I  shall  be 
perfectly  at  their  mercy,  and  they  can  rob  me  right 
and  left  without  going  at  all." 

The  star,  he  thought,  was  beginning  to  assume  a 
more  distinct  form. 

'"No,  Dick,  I  shall  Qot  desert  you.;  at  any  sacri- 
fice I  will  stand  by  you,  and  see  you  clear  of  those 
follows  ;  but  you  

"  It  !>hall  be  no  sacrifice,  Riordan,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  able  to  ma- 
nage your  persouid  iuteixourse  vi-ith  them,  ao  far  as 
such  may  be  necessary,  so  discreetly  as  not  to  iden- 
tify yourself  with  them  in  any  way  that  can  be  no- 
ticed.   Just  think  the  matter  over,  will  you  ?" 

"  I  need  not  think.    Let  me  know  pi-ecisely  what 

is  you  want  me  to  do — what  you  would  require  me 
to  do,"  he  added,  thinking  that  he  was  putting  it 
stronger. 

"  AVhy,  Riordan,  I  should  give  you  the  money.  I 
would  .isk  you  to  go  to  Cork,  or  whatever  port  they 
would  Rail  -  from,  pay  for  their  passages,  see  them  on 
board,  making  sure  that  none  of  them  sneaked  back 
before  the  ship  sailed.'" 
I    The  star  was  beginning  actually  to  shme. 


"  I  hardly  like  the  idea  of  having  the  carriage  of 
the  sail  (sale)  in  the  business,  Dick,"  he  said,  rubbing 
his  hands,  and  laughing  at  his  own  wit. 

But  Leonard  did  not  laugh. 

'■  Oh,  come,  Riordan,  you  must  be  serious  in  this 
busifless;  it  is  no  laughing  matter,  I  assure  you." 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,  and  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  may 
be  a  little  more  expensive,  and  not  very  much  either, 
but  I  would  decidedly  say,  send  them  fx-om  Liverpool 
— not  from  Cork." 

"  Damn  the  expense,  Riordan,  send  them  from 
Grand  Cairo  if  you  like,  only  let  me  get  rid  of  them." 

The  star  was  still  rising,  and  wag  now  shining  al- 
most* without  a  twinkle. 

"  Well,  then,  Liverpool  let  it  be.  I  would  much 
rather  manage  the  thing  there  than  in  Cork,  and 
could  do  it  more  efifectually  with  them  fellows 
amongst  Englishmen  and  strangers  than  among  their 
own  countrymen.  Besides  I  might  be  recognised  in 
Cork." 

"  Now,  Riordan,  this  will  be  an  essential  service 
'which  I  shall  never  forget  to  you.  ^Manage  the  mat- 
ter with  those  fellovv-s  if  possible  for  what  Dan  Mol- 
loy agreed  with  me  for,  but  if-^ou  find  that  a  few 
pounds  more  will  be  absolutely  necessary,  use  your 
discretion,  and  you  shall  have  them.  Only  see  them 
on  board,  every  one,  and  see  them  sail.  With  re- 
spect to  yourself,  I  am.  aware  that  you  cannot  spend 
less  than  a  week,  or  perhaps  ten  days  from  ycur  busi- 
ness, and  that  is  no  small  sacrifice  for  a  man  with  the 
amount  you  always  have  on  hands.  Fortunately  no 
assizes  or  quarter  sessions  will  intervene.  I  cannot 
expect  that  you  wiil  keep  an  account  of  every  littls 
addle  faddle  of  your  own  exfienses.  Lay  what  vou 
think  will  amply  cover  the  whole  from  first  to  finish, 
including  a  liberal  sum  for  the  sacrifice  of  your  own 
time,  ^and  you  shall  have  a  cheque  this  moment  for  the 
amount." 

"No,  no,  I  can  put  a  certain  sum  in  my  pocket 
when  1  start,  and  see  what  I  shall  have  when  I  re- 
turn, so  that  the  expenses  can  be  easily  arranged, 
and  you  can  then  allow  me  what  you  think  fair  for 
my  time." 

"  You  are  very  considerate,  Riordan,  but  I  should 
prefer  to  settle  the  wholething  at  once.  I  am  bound 
to  Molloy  fur  himself  and  these  fellows  for  a  hundred 
pounds.  You  know  that  I  am  no  higgler  at  anything 
when  I  have  uuide  up  my  mind  to  do  it,  or  to  get, 
it  done.  You  shall  have  a  cheque  for  £200,  if  you 
Say  you  ai-e  satisfied  to  undertake  to  see  them  ac- 
tually ofT.',' 

Here  was  a  chance.  Why  he  could  clear  at  least 
£70  on  the  transaction  in  less  than  ten  days,  moro 
than  he  had  ever  cleared  at  his  regular  business  in 
a  year.  Then,  there  was  the  othei-  business,  which 
was  only  holding  over  and  was  to  come  off  still.  What 
a  glorious  star  !  In  his  quick  intelligence  he  called  it 
"  the  Dicksouium  Sidus."  » 

We  cannot  deny  that  Mr.  Leonard  was  a  libera] 
man,  so  far  as  his  money  was  concerned,  and  as  to 
politics,  they  do  not  concern  us.  Most  likely  he  was  a 
liberal  in  them  aho.  There  is  an  old  adage  of 
"  epsily  got  easily  gone."  So  it  was  with  Mr.  Lso- 
n.*rd.  Besides  the  mill  and  his  acquired  property, 
his  father  had  left  him  a  sum  of  ready  money  little 
s'uort  of  £5,000  in  the  Three-and-a-half  per  Cents. 
Govcinment  Stock.  ^v'ith  this  he  had  m.;ds  the 
splash  we  noticed  at  his  introductiou,  or,  as  the  old 
country  crones  expressed  it,  '•'  that  they  mightn't  sin 
but  he  med  the  tay-pot  ring." 

Not  being  accustomed  to  the  use  of  ready  money, 
he  thought  this  sum  almost  inexhaustible,  and  spent 
it  like  a  man  —that  is  as  he  required  it,  for  there 
was  still  a  considerable  portion  of  it  re-invested  in 
six  per  cents.,  instead  of  three  and  a-half,  of  which 
perhaps  more  anon.  It  was  from  this  he  was  now- 
working  out  hia  nefarious  projects  of  pleasure  and 
pain. 

It  was  settled  now  that  Mr.  Riordan  should  re- 
main for  a  few  days  as  a  guest  of  Mr.  Leonard  in 
order  that  he  might  arrange  matters  with  JloUoy, 
who  was  to  call  for  instructions  the  evening  after 
what  ws  have  detailed  above  took  place.  Leonard 
told  him  where  he  v>as  to  have  met  Molloy,  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Riordan  met  him  true  to  his  appointment, 
but  he  was  a  little  "  put  through  other"  at  it's  not 
being  the  young  m.aster  !  Mr.  Riordan,  however, 
took  the  bull  by  the  horns  from  the  very  start,  arfd 
told  Molloy  that  through  him,  and  him  only,  would 
Mr.  Leonard  now  settle  the  business,  and  that  if  bs 
was  not  satisned  witli  that,  that  he  might  go  a;bout 
his  business,  '"Mr,  Leonard,"  he  said,  "has  told 
ms  as  his  friend  all  that  took  phes  bstvraea  him  a,nd 
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you,  and  also  all  that  took  place  between  him  amd 
the  unfortunate  widow  whom  he  has  seen.  He  is  deal- 
ing extremely  liberally  with  you  all,  and  I  am  to  carry 
out  his  intentions  of  sending  you  all  to  America,.  I 
will  write  to  Liverpool  by  this  night's  po.?t  for  a  ship- 
ping list  to  see  what  vessels  sail  for  America,  and 
when.  He  told  me  what  you  demandsd  for  the  four 
of  you,  and  I  said  I  thought  it  too  much.  He  said 
he  had  promised  it  to  you,  and  he  would  not  go  back 
of  his  word.  Meet  me  here  again  the  day  but  one 
after  to-morrow,  and  I  will  make  my  final  arrange- 
ments to  take  you  to  Liverpool,  and  there  pay  you, 
passages,  giving  you  whatever  may  be  over  out  of  the 
£25  for  each." 

"  Bedads,  your  honour,  that's  " 

"  Not  another  word,  now.  If  you  do  not  like  that 
you  may  go  your  way.  That  was  my  advice  to  Mr. 
Leonard,  and  it's  my  advice  to  you." 

Molloy  was  rather  taken  aback  for  a  few  moments. 
Had  he  had  the  young  master  to  deal  with  he  would 
have  kept  him  a  full  half  hour  palaveriu'  with  power- 
ful stories  of  distress  and  difficulties  in  hopes  of 
knocking  a  trifle  more  out  of  Iiim  for  the  four  of 
them,  but  he  found  he  had  a  very  different  man  to 
deal  with.  Besides  he  had  too  much  individual  in- 
terest now  bound  up  in  the  business  to  appear  dis- 
Eatisfied,  or  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way. 
The  other  two  fellows  had  nothing  to  make  it  de- 
sirable or  safe  to  remain  in  the  country,  and 
would  hava  quitted  it  lung  since  for  other  causes, 
but  that  they  had  not  the  means.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  of  getting  out  Scot  free,  and  they  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  tprms.  Dan  Molloy  was 
the  sole  manager  of  the  whole  business,  and  incom- 
parably he  did  manage  every  twist  and  turn  of  it, 
letting  his  two  co-partners  know  as  little  as  he 
thought  fit.  For  instance,  they  never  heard  a  word 
of  a  fourth  man  at  all,  they  never  knew  that  Molloy 
had  represented  to  Mr.  Leonard  that  this  fourth  man 
was  shot — they  never  knew  that  Dan  Molloy's  wife 
personated  the  widow  of  this  fourth  man,  and  they 
never  knew  that  Dan  Molloy  had  brought  a  pint 
bottle  full  of  pig's  blood  on  the  night  in  question, 
and  spilt  it  about  the  turf-house  door  and  down  the 
road.  If  they  heard  talk  of  the  blood  at  all  they 
put  it  down  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  reports  that 
were  going,  or  that  some' of  the  other  party  had  b«en 
wounded,  for  they  knew  that  none  of  themselves 
were.  They  were,  therefore,  ready  in  their  ignorance 
of  all  these  facts  to  start  at  any  moment  they  got 
the  word.  Molloy  had  feathered  his  own  nest  pretty 
warmly,  and  he  gave  in  without  further  argument, 
and  was  ready  to  be  led  by  Mr.  Riordan. 

Matters  having  been  so  far  satisfactorily  settled, 
no  time  was  lost  by  Riordan  in  mustering  his  forces, 
and  starting,  not  exactly  with  them,  but  so  as  to 
keep  them  under  his  eye.  'What  an  eye  he  must 
have  !  But  indeed  there  was  not  much  danger  that 
any  of  them  would  skedaddle — if  the  word  was  then 
known — for  they  had  only  got  money  enough  for 
what  they  called  their  "  thravellin'  charges."  Their 
passages  would  be  paid  by  Mr.  Riordan  in  Liverpool, 
they  would  get  a  balance  each  in  hi.s  pocket  as  they 
went  on  board,  and  more  than  all  that,  they  were 
conscientiously  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  country, 
and  would  all  have  a  hearty  laugh  at  "  the  youug 
masther"  when  they  got  to  New  York. 

We  need  not  be  too  pi'eci.'se  in  the  detail  of  this 
part  of  our  story,  having  other  matters  to  dispose  of. 
Suffice  it,  then,  to  say  that  Mr.  Riordan  faithfully 
performed  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  He  saw 
them  all  four,  with  the  two  children,  on  board  the 
fine  clipper  ship  Pathfinder,  and  saw  them  on  the 
deck  as  she  sailed.  He  really  pitied  the  poor  wi- 
dow's distraction,  and  felt  that  his  friend  Leonard 
had  done  the  just  as  well  as  the  good-natured  thing 
in  providing  for  her  passage  w'ith  the  rest — just 
fauc}',  gentle  reader.  Attorney  Riordan  pitying  any 
one  !  But  Dan  Molloy  had  insisted  on  her  keeping 
up  the  character,  in  all  the  roaring  grief  of  one  in. 
her  bereaved  position,  until  they  got  fairly  out  to  se.i. 

Riordan  returned  at  once,  and  made  no  delay  on 
the  road — not  even  a  day  m  Dublin — until  he  arrived 
at  Leonardstown  Park,  where,  from  a  letter  which  he 
had  that  morning  received  from  him,  Mr.  Leonard 
was  joyfully  awaiting  his  arrival  ;  for  he  had  ex- 
plained in  his  letter  how  satisfactorily  he  had  exe- 
cuted his  mission. 

Here  they  are  now  again  seated,  after  dinner,  with 
their  napkins  across  their  knees,  and  a  jug  of  the  best 
claret  between  t'nem. 

"  Coma,  Riordan,  you  are  not  taking  your  lush. 
Liquor  up,  man — I  believe  that'»  the  word — is  it 
not  J" 


"  Aye,  it  is  where  we  have  sent  our  friends  to.  &t 

all  events.    But  won't  you  give  me  something  hot  ?" 

"  Plenty,  but  it  will  not  hurt  you  to  take  your 
part  of  that  jug  of  claret  first." 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  Dick,  that  I  am  not  used  to 
it,  and  I  would  really  prefer  the  potheen,  if  you  will 
allow  me." 

"  Allow  you  !  Aye,  and  help  you  too  ;  but  come, 
let  us  finish  this,  now  that  it  is  open — it  does  not 
keep.  See  here— there  is  not  more  tUan  another  like 
this  in  it  ;"  and  he  filled  a  large  tumbler.  "  Come, 
fill  a  tumbler  you,  and  it  will  clear  it  out.  We'll 
drink  a  prosperous  voyage  to  our  friends,  and  then 
we'll  have  in  the  potheen." 

Riordan  did  as  ho  was  asked,  and  the  claret  jup 
was  drained  to  the  last  drop.  They  then  had  up  the 
materials — for  even  in  those  days  they  were  termed 
suoh — for  a  long  stoup  into  their  favourite  liquor. 
The  claret  had  been  a  mere  piece  of  state  welcome  to 
Mr.  Riordan  for  the  success  of  the  "  nasty  job"  he 
had  undertaken.  Mr.  Leonard  him»elf  did  not  he»i- 
tate  to  call  it  so. 

Well,  Riordan,  thank  God,  that  business  is  safely 
over  now,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
services.  I  hope  you  found  the  money  I  gave  you 
sufficient." 

Don't  you  wonder  that  even  he  was  not  ashamed 
— nay,  afraid,  to  '  thank  God'  in  such  a  business  ? 
We  do. 

Quite  so,  Dick,"  he  said,  "  and  it  is  only  fair  and 
honest  to  tell  you  that  I  have  upwards  of  forty-five 
pounds  to  the  credit  of  my  own  time,  above  my  ex- 
penses and  that  of  the  men  before  they  went  on 
board." 

He  had — seventy-five  at  least — and  we  do  not 
think  it  was  ono  penny  too  much  for  such  a  "  nasty 
job.  '    He  earned  it  both  in  body  and  mind. 

"  Well,  Riordan,  you  are  heartily  welcome  to  it, 
and  I  am  deeply  obliged  to  you,  besides.  Let  us 
never  revert  to  the  subject  again." 

"  Never.  We  have  a  much  surer  and  a  much 
more  important,  aye,  and  a  much  more  profitable 
business  still  on  hands,  and  one  which  will  recoup 
you  for  all  you  have  spent  upon  that  foolish  and  haz- 
ardous escapade — excuse  me  for  calling  it  foolish." 

"  So  it  turned  out.  But  never  mind  ;  let  it  be  as 
I  have  said,  a  forgotten  subject.  I'm  only  sorry  I  did 
not  consult  you  before  I  undertook  it  at  all." 

"  So  am  I,  Dick  ;  hut  no  more  of  it  now.  Let  us 
talk  of  something  which  is  certain  to  turn  out  more 
successful  and  profitable." 

"  Ah  !  that  bond.  Riordan,  my  heart  gloats  over 
the  idea  of  putting  that  bond  in  force  against  him.  I 
think  still  that  she  will  come  round  when  it  comes 
to  the  point." 

"  Never— never.    Don't  for  a  moment  suppose  so." 

"  Then  we'll  have  to  try  it  out  with  him." 

"  Either  that  Ditk,  or  acknowledge  yourself  a  liar 
and  a  rogue,  and  have,  perhaps,  to  follow  your  friends 
— be  sure  of  that." 

"  Let  there  be  no  more  discussion,  then,  upon  the 
matter.  The  legal  part  of  it  you  are  up  to,  and  in 
yours  hands  I  leave  it.  Just  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do, 
and  when  to  do  it." 

"  The  covenants  in  the  body  of  the  bond  provide 
for  being  able  to  proceed  for  both  principal  and  in- 
terest, if  a  whole  year's  interest  be  at  any  time  due, 
and  not  paid  within  ten  days  after  demand.  I  will 
look  at  the  bond  the  moment  I  go  home,  and  let  you 
know  'now  long  we  shall  have  to  wait,  for  you  may 
take  my  word  for  it  that  a  farthing  interest  will 
never  be  paid  upon  it,  and  that  he  will' fight  it  out  to 
the  very  last  sixpence  that  his  property  will  permit." 

"  So  be  it  then.  So  he  shall.  We  can  hardly  fail 
in  this  business,  that's  one  thing." 

"  Fail  !  No,  I  look  upon  it  as  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty. The  workmen,  I  flatter  myself  have  been  very 
ditl'erent,  and  the  workmanship  put  too  well  to- 
gether to  fall  asunder,  or  even  to  warp.  But  I  must 
be  oJf  at  cock-crow  in  the  morning,  Diek  ;  I  have 
been  a  long  time  away  from  my  business.  We  have 
nothing  more  to  discuss  to  night.  I  am  really  very 
tired  after  my  long  journey,  and  I  will  wish  you  good 
night." 

"  Your  breakfast  shall  be  ready  for  you  at  any  hour 
you  wish,  Riordan,  but  don't  expsct  me  to  get  up. 
I  never  fall  asleep  until  near  morning." 

"Thank  you,  Dick;  don't  disturb  yourself.  Tell 
your  housekeeper  to  have  a  bit  of  something  for  me 
half  .an  hour  after  daylight,  and  do  not  you  think  of 
stirring.    Good  night." 

And  these  worthies  parted. 

According  to  promise  Mr.  Riordan  wrote  a  day  or 
two  after  he  got  home.   There  would  be  » whole 


year's  interest  due  upon  the  bond  in  Eome- 
thing  less  than  four  months,  after  which 
he  could  proceed  to  recover,  if  it  was  not  paid 
within  ten  days  after  demand.  It  was  fortunate  the 
superior  courts  would  all  be  sitting  at  the  time,  and 
there  need  be  no  delay.  Of  course  there  should  be  a 
formal  demand  made.  He  warned  his  dear  Dick  that 
he  would  have  to  fight  the  thing  out  through  thick 
and  thin,  for  he  knew  TheMacMahon  would  not  yield 
an  inch  ;  no,  not  if  a  sovereign  were  to  purchase  the 
whole  interest,  bond  and  all.  "  He  has  been  heird 
to  say  80,"  Riordan  went  on,  "  but  with  the  evidence 
which  we  will  be  enabled  to  produce,  and  with  the 
evidence  of  their  own  senses,  as  to  the  handwriting  of 
the  signatures,  no  jury  on  earth  can  hesitate  to  find 
for  the  bond.  In  the  meantime,  I  venture  to  offer 
you  my  advice.  Keep  a  cheerful,  caieleaa  bearing. 
Hunt,  shoot,  and  hark  in  witht  he  gentlemen  of  your 
neighbourhood  as  heretofore.  Of  course,  the  Mac 
and  his  family  are  out  of  the  question.  But  you 
should  not  appear  to  avoid  the  subject  of  the  attack 
upon  his  house,  that  is  if  it  be  spoken  of  in  your  pre- 
sence, but  you  may  as  well  not  be  the  first  to  start  it. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  the  bond,  and  the  Mac- 
Mahon's  denial  of  its  genuineness,  which,  from  all  the 
gossip  I  can  hear,  not  one  in  ten  believe  ;  in  fact,  I 
may  say,  none,  except  the  O'Connors  and  the  foster- 
brothers,  all  of  whom  we  may  as  well  be  cautious  of. 
However,  they  have  no  reason  for  their  belief  or 
otherwise  except  that  The  MacMahon  denies  it,  which 
to  them  is  the  same  as  Gospel  truth ;  nor  can  they 
have  the  slightest  suspicion  of  how  the  facts  really 
stand.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  advise  you  not  to  let 
it  be  seen  or  supposed  that  you  have  anything  un- 
usual upon  your  mind,  and  act  in  all  things  precisely 
as  if  you  had  not — either  as  to  what  has  happened  or 
what  is  to  come." 

This  was  Mr.  Riordan's  advice,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  soundness,  circumstanced  as  tkey  were. 
It  was  not,  of  course,  intended  that  it  would  be  en- 
tered in  his  bill  of  costs,  but  we  doubt  if  Mr.  Rior- 
dan did  not  intend  and  expect  thatit  would  be  worth 
more  than  6s.  8d.  to  him  nevertheless. 

But  really  it  is  too  bad  to  torment  our  readers  so 
pertinaciously  with  such  a  pair  of  scheming,  low-bred 
ruffians.  We  will,  therefore,  cast  them  off  for  the 
present  at  all  events,  and  if  we  shall  be  o'ohged  by- 
and-by  to  bring  them  once  more  before  them  upon 
the  boards  of  our  story,  we  hope  it  will  bs  positively 
for  the  last  time . 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  ABANDONED  SHIP. 

I  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  fathomless  sea — 

Boundless  and  vast  as  eternity  I 
And  watched  the  white  wreaths  of  the  foam-crested  surf. 

Flung  high  o'er  my  head  on  the  moss-oo?«rcd  turf. 

And  wave  after  -wave,  beating  down  on  the  shore, 
Seemed  to  shake  e'en  i  he  rocks  with  its  teirible  roar 

Lite  the  war-horse  of  old  rushing  on  to  the  figiit, 
Triumphant  and  scornful,  secure  in  his  might. 

Alono  on  the  ocean  a  gallant  ship  lay, 
Dismasted,  abandoned,  the  wild  billows'  prey ; 

Now  hurled  to  the  sky  on  the  crest  of  a  wave, 
Then  engulfed  far  below  in  the  watery  grave  : 

All  proudly  that  ship  left  her  far-distant  home, 
Long  months  o'er  the  wild  trackless  ocean  to  roam ; 

The  hurricane's  fury  in  safety  she  passed. 
To  be  wreck'd  within  sight  of  the  haven  at  last  1 

Her  crew  little  reck'd,  when  the  drums  blithely  played 
"  Hurrah  1  Outward  bound  '."  as  the  anchor  they  weigheij. 

And  they  left  the  gay  port  with  streamers  afloat, 
'Twould  be  the  last  voyage  of  their  swift  "  bonnie  boat '." 

And  where  are  they  now  1  Ask  the  pitiless  deep, 
On  whose  cold  rucky  breast  they  sleep  tncir  last  sleep  1 

■R'hich  alone  heard  their  cry,  as  they  sunk  'iieath  the  wave, 
Down,  down,  fathoms  deep,  to  their  dark  ocean  grave  1 


Breakfast.— Epps's  COCOA —GRAiEFtL  AND  Comfort-  . 
l.NG— "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition, 
and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  tine  properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Kpps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables 
with  a  <lelicately  flavoured  beverage  wliich  may  save  us 
mauv  heavy  doctors'  bill^." — Cicil  Seroicc  Gazette.  Made 
simply  with  Boiling  Water  or  Milk,  i-old  by  Grocers  lu 
packets  only,  labeller)— '■  James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homceo- 
pathic  Cheiiiists,  48,  Threadneedle-street,  and  170,  Picca^ 
dilly ;  Works,  Euston-road,  London  ' 

Manufacu'RE  of  Cocoa.— '•  We  will  now  give  an  account 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co., 
manufacturers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the 
Suston-road,  Loudon."— See  Article  in  CauaKs  £»u4«AoU 
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THE  WILLOW-TRYST. 


"  Whit  is  it,  mother  ?" 

Tlie  watcher,  a  girl  of  nineteen,  bent  low,  as  she 
spoke,  over  the  startled  face  on  the  pillow,  smooth- 
ing its  prematurely  grey  locks,  and  patting  its  wasted 
cheeks,  as  a  mother  the  chubby  cheek  of  her  fright- 
ened babe,  tenderly,  assuringly. 

"Am  I  awake,  Cecil?  I  thought — I  thought  he 
vras  here  ;  not  in  this  room,  nor  in  the  house  ;  but 
he  seemed  waiting  for  somebody  under  the  willow 
by  the  creek  ;  and  he  looked  so  pale,  so  haggard  ! 
And  while  I  watched,  you  stole  towards  him — like  a 
spirit  through  the  moonlight,  that  went  out  suddenly, 
learing  us  all  in  the  dark  ;  you,  and  he  and  I  alone 
there  in  the  dark,  though  I  wag  not  with  you.  I 
seemed  to  see  you  from  afar  ;  and  after  awhile  the 
etorm  was  about  you — the  thunder  and  the  lightning 
— and  you  were  bowed  and  broken  like  a  riyer  reed. 
Oh,  Cecil !  it  was  terrible  !" 

The  girl's  face  had  grown  very  pale  while  her 
mother  had  spoken,  and  twice  a  quick  spasm  crossed 
her  perfect  lips.  The  invalid,  happily,  was  cot  con- 
scious of  this.  Severe  and  continued  suffering  often 
engenders  selfishness,  and  Mrs.  Clay  had  never  been 
Bclf-denying,  or  self-reliant.  Of  late  she  paid  little 
heed  to  the  dumb  pain  in  Cecil's  face.  I  doubt  if 
she  saw  it  at  all — her  own  suffering  abaorbed  her  ao. 

"  Don't,  mother  !"  Cecil  implored,  for  the  invalid 
was  shaking  as  if  in  ague.  "  Dreams  go  by  con- 
traries, you  know.  Forget  all  about  it.  It  is  time 
for  your  anodyne;  and  in  half  an  hour  you  will  slesp 
well,  and  not  be  haunted  either." 

"  But,  Cecil,  I  don't  think  that  was  all  a  dream  ; 
I  can't.  I  feel  here" — laying  her  hand  over  her 
heart — "here,  that  Fred  is  not  far  from  us.  Oh, 
Cecil  !  if  he  should  be  mad  enough  to  venture  here, 
it  would  kill  me  !" 

The  invalid  shuddered  and  moaned,  clinging  to 
Cecil's  hand  as  if  the  tiny  thing  were  strong  enough 
to  ward  off  every  foe  to  the  peace  of  her  waning 
life. 

The  girl  soothed  her — kissing  her  faded  lips  to 
their  half-forgotten,  tender  trick  of  smiUng,  admin- 
istered the  anodyne,  staid  by  her  till  she  slept,  and 
then,  stealing  softly  frcSm  the  room  and  from  the 
house,  walked  with  quick,  nervous  steps  out  through 
the  gate,  across  the  meadow,  and  to  "  the  willow  by 
the  creek,"  where  she  was  folded  ia  the  close,  fond 
lingering  embrace  of  him  whom,  in  her  dream,  the 
mother  saw  so  clearly. 

"Oh,  Cecil,  God  bless  you  !  His  tears  were  over 
her  hair,  shining  like  dew  in  the  moonhght,  and  his 
voice  was  low  and  solemn  as  a  prayer.  "  You  got  my 
letter?"  after  a  pause.  "You  have  brought  the 
money  ?" 

"  Yes,  Fred,  here  it  is." 

She  took  a  roll  from  her  bosom,  and  pressed  it  in 
the  eager  outstretched  hand.  She  did  not  tell  him  it 
was  the  price  of  her  wakefulness  and  wearying  toil, 
night  after  night,  while  her  mother  slept — night  after 
night  for  six  long,  waiting  months.  He  had  enough 
to  bear.  Her  sorrow  should  not  burden  him.  He 
bent  and  kissed  her. 

"  This  is  dreadful,  Cecil  !  dreadful  !"  he  said.  "  But 
I  shall  not  always  have  to  sneak  in  and  out  of  your 
presence,  hiding  in  the  dark  like  a  common  thief. 
I've  no  reason  for  thinking  so  :  but  I  do  think  the 
truth  will  come  out  before  long,  and  that  the  world 
will  be  as  ready  to  receive  my  pardon  for  its  injustice, 
as  it  now  is  eager  to  condemn.  I  feel  it,  Cecil ; 
that's  all.  This  money  will  help  me  along  nicely. 
It  comes  mighty  tough  for  a  fellow  like  me  to  go 
hungry." 

Cecil  clung  a  little  closer  to  him  ;  and  just  then 
two  figures  glided  softly  from  a  clump  of  willows 
behind  them,  and  went  towards  the  town. 

"  How's  mother  ?" 

"  No  better — not  quite  so  strong,  I  think." 

"  Oh,  Cecil !  couldn't  I  just  steal  over  and  take  one 
look  at  her — just  one,  and  just  for  a  minute  '!" 

"  No,  Fred  ;  it  would  not  be  safe.  And  now  good- 
bye, for  I  must  hurry  back." 

Five  minutes  later'  the  willow  was  deserted  ;  the 
fugitive  Irom  justice — or  injustice — was  hurrying 
thiough  the  moonlight  towards  the  western  hills,  and 


Cecoil  Clay  was  on  her  knees  by  her  mother's  couch, 
praying  as  only  the  sorrowful  know  how  : 

"  Christ,  comfort  and  save  us  all  !" 

And  the  mother  never  knew  how,  under  the  willow 
by  the  creek,  her  dream  had  found  the  half  of  its 
fulfilment. 

"  Yes,  true,  every  word  of  it.  The  shameless  hussy! 
I've  known,  ever  since  they  came  there  with  their 
grand  ways,  and  too  good  to  speak  to  anybody, 
in  their  own  opinion,  that  we'd  better  keep  shy  of 
'em.    Now,  I  s'pose,  you'll  believe  me." 

Melinda  Sharp's  exceedingly  sharp  voice  was  over- 
flowing with  exultation  ;  her  peaked  nose  looked 
sharper  than  its  went,  too;  the  grizzled  locks  over 
her  narrow  forehead  shook  with  the  rapid  nodding  of 
her  hideous  head,  and  she  cut  a  button-hole  half 
across  the  breast  of  little  Johnny  Dotton's  jacket,  in 
the  delirium  of  her;joy. 

Melinda  Sharp  knew  everybody  and  heard  every- 
thing did  more  mischief,  in  one  hour  of  her  life, 
thaitTme  will  be  able  to  purchase  pardon  for  in  years, 
aye,  ages  of  repentance  ;  though  all  had  felt  the  venom 
of  her  sting,  at  one  time  or  another,  they  never 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  tales  she  told,  but  were  eager 
with  questions  and  insinuations. 

"  Now,  Melinda,"  piped  old  Granny  Jenks,  "  you 
don't  say  your  two  eyes  saw  Cecil  Clay  in  a  man's 
arms,  under  the  willow  by  the  creek,  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  night  '<" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  emphasised  Miss  Melinda,  in  her 
heart  envying  Miss  Cecil — for  no  man's  arms  had 
ever  embraced  her — "  and  I  saw  the  awful  truth — 
the  awful,  horrible  truth,  Miss  Jinks.  You  see, 
Aunt  Judd  an'  me  were  goin'  over  to  sit  up  with 
poor  Widow  Higgins,  an'  as  we  got  to  the  wilier,  or 
near  it,  we  heard  voices,  an'  pretty  soon  we  saw 
Cecil  with  her  arms — oh,  I  can't  tell  you,  indeed 
I  can't  !"  and  poor  Miss  Sharp  broke  down  com- 
pletely. 

She  did  not  see — nobody  saw — the  dilated  eyes, 
the  white  face  and  the  clenched  hands  of  young  Ri- 
chard Lee — "the  handsomest  and  best  lad  in  the  vil- 
lage," the  ladies  said. and  who  had  been  for  two  months 
secretly  engaged  to  Cecil  Clay. 

He  was  looking  in  at  the  open  door,  and  had 
come  just  in  time  to  hear  those  terrible  words  — 
words  which,  if  true,  would  wreck  his  hope,  his 
manhood. 

He  rushed  from  the  house  and  across  the  fields, 
Uke  a  wild  thing  let  loose  from  its  cage,  scarcely 
breathing  even,  till  he  stood  demanding  of  Cecil  the 
denial  she  could  not  make. 

"  Only  say  it  is  false,  Cecil,  my  love,  and,  by  the 
heaven  above,  that  wretch  shall  rue  this  hour  !" 

But  Cecil  only  stood  white  and  still,  her  hands 
pressed  tightly  over  her  heart,  and  her  lips  parted, 
though  making  no  sound  or  sign. 

"  Speak,  Cecil.  I  don't  believe  it.  I  swear  I  have 
not  believed.  Don't  look  at  me  as  if  I  had  worse 
than  murdered  you.  Don't  I  I  doubt  you  ?  my 
little  white  rose  ?    Never  !" 

Still  the  girl  did  not  speak  nor  stir. 

"Cecil  !  Oh,  for  God's  sake,  say  something — any- 
thing— only  one  little  word,  dear,  lor  me  to  fling  in 
their  teeth  before  I  trample  them  under  my  feet.  Say 
it  is  false,  Cecih" 

"  I  cannot  !" 

She  reeled,  and  would  have  fallen  but  for  the  sup- 
porting walls,  and  the  words  were  but  a  breath. 

The  breath  reached  him,  though,  and  for  a  moipent 
he  stood,  staring  in  dumb  bewilderment  at  the  girl 
he  so  madly  luved,  or  had  loved,  the  veins  in  his 
forehead  standing  out  like  knotted  purple  cords.  His 
great  form  stiS'ened  suddenly,  as  if  chanjjed  to  marble; 
no  breath,  no  token  of  life  ;  only  that  tixed,  stony 
stare  that  is  sometimes  seen  in  diowiicd  eyes  by 
divers  to  the  sea-sealed  tombs.  Then,  v.  ithout  word  or 
sign,  or  moan,  he  turned  and  staggered  through  the 
passage,  feehng  along  the  walls  as  a  blind  man  feels 
his  way,  and  so  passed  from  thu  sight  of  Cecil  Clay, 
and  outward  to  the  world  that  had  wounded  him  so 
sorely. 

Sorrow  does  not  kill  suddenly,  and,  hence,  kindly. 
It  sucks  from  the  tender  roots  of  life  the  sap  which 
is  its  sweetness  and  its  strength,  delaying  the  giving 
of  its  only  balm  till  the  soul  cries  out  from  its  deaps 
of  waiting  :  "  How  Ions,  0  Lord  !  how  long  i" 

And  Cecil  lived  :  she  herself  know  not  how  nor 
why,  especially  after  the  clay  was  heaped  over  the 
breast  of  her  mother,  which  event  transpired  two 
weeks  subsequent  to  the  time  of  her  piuxiug  with 
Kichavd  Lee,  and  which  left  her  no  labour  of  love — 
that  nanacea  for  human  griefs  and  ills. 


Some  of  the  neighbours  were  kind  to  her.  Her 
pale,  sorrowful  face  drove  the  memory  of  her  reputed 
sin  from  their  sight,  and  they  sent  her  little  delicacies 
to  tempt  her  appetite,  and  sweet  fresh  flowers  to 
brighten  her  eyes.  But  her  step  grew  daily  feebler, 
and,  at  last,  when  she  seldom  left  her  couch,  but  lay 
quietly  thereon,  day  after  day,  with  cheeks  like  roses, 
and  eyes  like  stars,  it  was  whispered,  "Cecil  Clay  will 
never  see  the  snow  fall." 

Richar©t<iee  heard  this,  and  a  great  longing  to  see 
her  onoe^gain  took  possession  of  and  conquered 
him. 

The  rare  October  sunset  was  twining  its  yellow 
fingers  with  the  purple  shadows  of  Cecil's  hair,  and 
a  tender  silence  was  everywhere,  when,  unannounced, 
her  lover — for  he  was  still  her  lover — entered  the 
room,  and  stood  waiting  for  her  welcome. 

"Is  it,  indeed,  you,  Richard  Lee  ?" 

Her  voice  did  not  tremble  nor  falter.  It  was  as 
though  some  saint,  high  in  Heaven,  had  said  to  a 
newly-ransomed  soul : 

"  Yoxx  are  come  at  last." 

And,  somehow,  this  was  not  just  what  the 
humanity  of  Richard  Lee  wanted,  just  then.  He 
was  every  inch  a  man,  this  worshipper  of  Cecil  Clay, 
standing  before  her  in  the  sunset,  with  folded  arms, 
a  memory  of  the  wrong  he  fancied  he  had  sustained 
ranking  cruelly  in  his  breast — every  inch  a  man  ; 
hence  blushes,  and  tremors,  and  tears,  and  a  littl< 
prayer  for  pardon,  would  have  suited  him  bettei 
than  the  saintly  calm  of  Cecil's  looks,  and  words,  and 
ways. 

"It  is  I,  Cecil." 

Then — every  inch  a  man  still — he  fell  on  his  knees, 
laid  his  head  on  the  side  of  the  couch,  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

The  girl's  fingers  thridded  his  locks  slowly  for  full 
five  minutes  ;  then  she  spoke,  but  not  to  him. 

"Kate,"  she  called  to  the  little  girl  that  tended 
her,  "  ask  Mr.  Clay  to  come  here." 

"  Fred,"  sha  said,  when  he  entered  the  room, 
"  this  is  Richard  ;  and,  Richard,  my  jbrother  has  a 
story  to  tell  you.  For  me — well,  they  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage  in  the  country  to  which 
I  go." 

A  shade  of  weariness  flitted  across  her  face,  but 
was  gone  in  a  moment,  and  smiling,  she  turned  her 
eyes  on  the  sunset  that  wus  fading  from  the  sky,  and 
for  a  half-hour  was  alone  with  Kate.  Then,  in  the 
deepening  twilight,  a  voice  that  was  not  Kate's 
aroused  her. 

"  Cecil,"  it  said — "  Cecil,  I  was  a  brute,  a  fiend  to 
doubt  you.  I  can  never  blame  myself,  never  hate 
myself  enough  for  it  all,  though  I  shall  do  boiiL 
while  I  live." 

Such  a  smile  as  broke  the  shadows  in  her  eyes  !  She 
hfted  her  arms  and  locked  them  about  Richard's 
neck,  saying — 

"  You  must  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  dear.  Forget 
it,  as  I  will,  and  you  and  Fred  will  be  brothers  long- 
after  you  both  cease  grieving  for  me.  Dear  Fred,  the 
world  judged  him  cruelly,  but  it  is  ail  right  now;  and 
since  you  love  me  still  I  can  die  in  peace.  Richard, 
dear,  deal-  Richard.  You  have  made  me  so  very  con- 
tent." 

The  twilight  faded;  the  moon  crept  up  from  be- 
hind the  willows  bordering  the  creek  ;  the  katydids 
sang  as  in  suniiii*^' .  led  by  the  spirit  of  Love, 

the  life  uc  Cecil  Li,  y  ('jracd  backward  from  the  gate 
Invisible,  wrapping  closer  and  closer  about  it  the 
drapery  of  earthly  ble.-sedne8S,  and  growing  strong 
and  glad,  a-j  well  a^3  jloious. 

Love  is  .1  physician — killing  one  here,  curing  one 
there;  a  saviou7 — a  de.stroyer;  a  power  to  be  dreaded, 
yet  dared  by  all. 

Mtiinda  Sharp  was  never  quite  "easy  in  her  mind" 
over  the  wiiliiw-tvy.st,  though  she  never  durst  ven- 
ture iin  opinion  i<iV:v  Riohaid  Lee  had  broken  over 
her  the  vials  of  his  wrathful  indignation:  and  to  this 
day  she  is  "walking  up  and  down  the  earth,  and  going 
to  and  fro  in  it,  "  a  plague,  smiting  and  wounding  the 
innociriit;  a  i' end  in  wnnaii-sliape;  and  Heavtn  help 
the  pool'  souls  sti  uggling  iui  peace  in  the  shadows  of 
her  pathway. 


The  Durham  coal  owners  have  decided  still  further 

to  reduce  wages. 

During  the  year  1374,  121,934  emigrants  sail'g 
from  the  Mersey  for  various  parts  of  the  world.  This 
number  is  less  by  67,4C3  than  that  of  1873. 

The  ni'i-l  and  daily  iucreasing  s.ile  of  Williams  and  Cc's 
Teas  IS  tl:e  'jest  jii  oof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  ;uk1  richness.  Prices,  from  la.  Sd.  to  is  lUd.  per  lb. 
25  Capel-street,  Dublin. 
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THE  PHAINTOM  SLEIGH. 

"  Amanda,  I  Tfish  you'd  tell  Jane  to  hurry  up  that 
supper/'  said  Mr.  Eliphalet  Foz  to  his  wife,  one  even- 
ing in  the  latter  part  of  February.  "  I've  got  to  go 
oi.it  to-night — got  to  go  away  ovt;r  to  Parsborough, 
and  it's  time  I  was  off  now." 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  takes  you 
to  Parsborough  to-night  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Fox,  curiously, 
as  she  rose  to  obey  her  husband's  command. 

"  Oh,  business.  What's  the  use  of  your  asking 
me  ?  You  couldn't  understand  if  I  told  you.  You 
go  and  hurry  up  suwper — that's  what  you  do." 

"  It's  business,  business  all  the  time,  with  you," 
retorted  Mrs.  Fox,  angrily.  "  Yim're  got  to  having 
so  much  business,  now-a-days,  that  you  can't  even 
speak  a  civil  word  to  your  wife,"  aud  she  flounced 
out  of  the  room,  slamming  the  door  behind  her. 

To  have  comprehended  the  full  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness of  Mr.  Eliphalet  Fox  would  have  puzzled  a 
shrewder  person  than  his  wife.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  or  no  the  man  himself  bore  in  mind 
all  the  questionable  transactions  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  and  which  he  looked  upon  simply  as 
little  matters  of  business. 

He  lent  moaey — always  on  the  very  best  security, 
to  foreclose  just  at  the  right  time  for  his  owi.  profit, 
and  at  the  wrong  one  for  all  other  parties  concerned. 

At  one  time  he  started  an  insurance  compacy  pos- 
sessing such  astounding  advantages  that  half  his  fel- 
low townsmen  were  induced  to  insure  in  it  at  once, 
which  was  no  .sooner  accomplished  than  the  com- 
pany failed,  leaving  every  one  the  loser,  save  Eli- 
phalet Fox. 

But  his  latest,  and  the  most  questionable  transac- 
tion of  all,  was  to  become  agent  for  the  sale  of  "  some 
of  the  finest  fai-ming  land"  (as  his  advertisement 
read),  which  proved  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  one  great  swamp,  without  an  acre  of  solid 
ground  in  the  whole  tract. 

_  One  might  have  thought  that,  after  the  affair  of 
the  insurance  company,  the  good  people  of  Hamilton 
would  have  b.?gi-.n  to  suspect  that  Fox's  nature  too 
much  resembled  his  name  to  render  any  new  schemes 
of  his  worthy  of  confidence  ;  but  there  are  always 
fools  to  be  found  in  every  community,  no  matter 
how  small  it  may  be,  and  our  speculating  friend 
f  jund  his  native  town  no  exception  to  the  lule. 

Among  the  half  dozen  or  so  who  fell  victims  to 
thd  laud  dodge  v,as  one  Abel  Weston,  .-i  man  who  had 
been  a  small  farmer,  saved  a  little  money,  all  of 
which  he  had  invested  in  Fox's  swamp  laud. 

Weston  was  the  only  one  to  return  to  Hamilton 
and  attempt  to  recover  his  money. 

But  although  he  brought  a  suit  against  Fox  for 
damages,  he  failed  to  convince  the  jury  that  the 
speculator  had  not  acted  in  good  faith  ;  and,  at  the 
time  of  our  story,  Vveston  and  his  family  were  living 
hi  great  poverty — he  working  by  the  day  for  the  far- 
mess  in  the  neighbourhood,  while  Fox  considered 
himselt  only  strengthened  by  the  transaction. 

As  his  wife  left  the  room,  Mr.  Fox  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  letter,  which  he  had  that  morning  received, 
»nd  perused,  for  the  third  time,  its  contents.  They 
^ere  as  follows : — 

_  _  Parsborough,  Feb.  21,  IS—. 

Mr.  ±,LIPHaLET  1'  ox — Sir— Do  you  want  to  invest  five 
thousand  onfirst-class  security?  Jf  you  do,  bring  the  money 
lo-night,  to  Oakley's  Place,  on  the  Parsborough  road,  and 
i  will  sho-n  you  how  you  can  do  it. 

JO>'ATHAN  ROBINSOS. 

"I  declare,  1  don't  know  what  to  do  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  folded  up  the  paper  and  returned  it  to 
its  envelope,  "  I  don't  know  whether  I'd  better  go 
or  not  ?  tjome  tricck  to  rob  me,  I  never  heard  of 
this  Jonathan  Robinson  before.  He  must  be  some 
friend  of  Oakley's.  Pshaw  !  I'U  go,"  he  added, 
after  a  moment's  reflection.  "  Of  course  it's  all  right, 
haven't  I  known  Oakley  these  ten  years  ?  Ten  per 
cent,  a  month  isn't  to  be  picked  up  every  day  in  the 
week  either." 

The  matter  thus  decided,  Fox  descended  to  sup- 
per,  which  was  no  sooner  over  than  he  donned  his 
jgreat-coat,  harnessed  his  horse  (as  staid  an  old  mare 
as  there  was  in  Hamilton)  to  a  light  sleigh,  and, 
jumping  in,  drew  the  buffalo-robes  closely  around 
him,  and  started  off  in  the  direction  of  Parsborough. 

The  night  was  very  dark,  as  the  sky  was  overcast, 
and  the  moon  did  not  rise  till  near  mornine.    It  waa. 


bitter  cold,  too,  and  it  w-is  as  much  as  the  warm  robes 
without  and  the  thoughts  of  the  expected  t=n  per 
cent,  a  mouth  within  could  do  to  prevent  Mr.  Fox 
from  turning  back  ;  for,  if  the  truth  were  but  known, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  cowardly  and  superstitious  of 
men,  and,  if  there  was  one  thing  he  detested  more 
than  another,  it  was  going  out  at  night  with  money 
on  his  person. 

The  ride  to  Parsborough  was  soon  accomplished,  as 
Mr.  Fox  kept  the  oM  mare  at  her  best  speed  ;  and, 
driving  to  Oakley  Place — which  was  situated  at  the 
edge  of  a  little  pine  grove,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town — he  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and,  running 
briskly  up  the  boarded  walk,  knocked  at  the  front 
door. 

In  a  few  moments,  a  light  was  seen  approaching, 
through  the  side  glasses,  and  the  door  was  flung  open 
by  Oakley  himself. 

"  Good-eveuing,"  said  Fox.  "  Can  I  see  Mr.  Ro- 
binson ?" 

"  Mister  who  1"  demanded  the  man,  in  a  gruff  tore, 
for  Fox  was  by  no  means  a  friend  of  his.  Who  is 
is  it  you  wan;  to  see.  Fox  ?'' 

"  Kobinsou,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  Mr.  Robinson,  that 
sent  me  the  letter  about  investing  some  money." 

"  There's  no  such  man  here,"  returned  Oakley, 
looking  very  hard  at  his  visiter,  ''  I've  lived  in  this 
house  these  twenty  years,  as  you  know  well  enough, 
Eliphalet  Fox." 

"  Why,  I  understood  "  began  the  speculator, 

"  It's  no  use  to  try  any  of  your  games  on  me, 
Fox,"  interrupted  the  other,  "  I've  known  you  a 
little  too  long — you  can't  humbug  Dick  Oakley  as 
you  did  poor  Weston  !  I'd  as  soon  throw  money  in 
the  fire  as  invest  it  v.-ith  you  !" 

"But,  my  friend,"  exclaimed  Fox,  getting  exas- 
perated, "I  only  " 

His  speech  was  cut  short  by  Oakley,  who  shimmed 
the  door  in  his  face,  leaving  him  standing  on  the  step 
in  a  state  of  rage  and  perplexity. 

"This  is  very  strange  !"  muttered  the  puzzled  man, 
as  he  Walked  slowly  back  to  the  sleigli.  "  Some  hum- 
bug here  !  I'll  hurry  home  as  quick  as  possible. 
Curses  on  that  Weston  !  What  did  he  want  to  come 
back  to  torment  me  for  ?  Oakley  seemt  dead  against 
me  now.    What  can  it  all  mean  V" 

Tlie  more  he  thought  on  the  matter,  the  more 
alarmed  he  became. 

"  It  is  (certainly  a  plot  to  rob  me,"  ho  said  to  him- 
self; "I'll  Irtirry  home  as  fastas  possible,"  and  hasten- 
ing to  his  sleigh,  he  drove  rapidly  oft'  in  the  dh'ection 
of  Hamilton. 

As  he  rode  along,  he  perceived,  in  spite  of  t'he 
darkness,  a  large  white  sleigh  at  a  short  distance 
ahead  of  him,  draw;i  by  two  white  horses,  and  con- 
taining two  persons,  completely  enveloped  in  white 
Ti'olf  robes,  going  in  the  same  direction  as  himself, 

"  Strange  turn-out,"  thought  Fox,  "  I'll  pass  them, 
for  the  sooner  I'm  home,  the  safer  my  money  and 
w'aipping  up  the  old  mare,  he  endeavoured  to  over- 
take the  party  ahead  of  him. 

But  the  faster  he  v/eni  the  faster  went  the  white 
sleigh,  until  at  length  he  gaved  up  the  attempt,  and 
drew  the  rein  on  his  horse. 

What  was  his  surprise  to  find  that  this  produced 
no  efl'eet  upon  the  animal,  for  s'lie  flew  on'  faster  than 
before,  as  though  some  invisible  power  were  drawing 
her  forward. 

"  Who-a,  whoa,"  shouted  Fox,  pulling  the  reins 
tighter  and  tighter.  "  Whoa,  Dolly,  whoa."  But 
the  mare  only  snorted,  pulled  this  way  and  that, 
and  continued  to  dash  on  at  the  break-neck  sp^ed. 

"What  can  this  mean  ?"  exclaimed  the  man,  much 
alarmed  by  the  strange  conduct  of  his  horse.  "  I'll 
make  you  .stop  or  I'll  break  the  reins,"  and  standing 
up  in  the  sleigh  he  pulled  with  all  his  might,  agaiu 
shouting  "Whoa." 

As  he  did  so,  the  roina  gave  way,  and  the  horse 
sped  on  faster  than  before,  leaving  the  broken  pieces 
in  Fox's  hands. 

Here  was  a  dilemma.  The  .sleigh  was  beinj:  whirled 
along  at  such  a  rate  that  to  leap  out  into  the  road 
would  be  nothing  short  of  suicide  ;  so  he  sunk  back 
into  hisjseat,  trembling  with  excitement  andfear. 

What  couki  possess  his  old  mare  that  he  hiul  driven 
for  ten  years,  and  knew  to  he  the  slowe.st  old  beast  in 
Hamilton,  to  cut  such  a  caper  as  tliis  .'  Certainly 
nothing  short  of  the  Kvil  One  himself. 

In  the  meantime,  the  white  sleigh  was  flying  on 
ahead,  and  Fox  n  jticed,  as  a  very  peculiar  circum- 
stance, that  the  sleighs  kept  the  same  distance  apart, 
his  own  not  having  gained  in  a  perceptible  degree 
upon  the  one  in  advance  since  he  had  first  observed  it, 

Having  now  lost  nil  control  of  his  horse,  the  sne- 


cuiator  determined  to  call  to  tiie  persons  in  tae 
sleigh  ahead  to  assist  him  in  stopping  the  animaL 

He  accordingly  etood  up  once  more,  and  shouted  at 
the  top  of  his  voice. 

As  he  did  so,  the  white  robe  was  thrown  partly 
back,  and  one  of  the  figures  that  had  been  buried  be- 
neath it  turned  and  looked  Mr.  Fox  full  in  t'ae  fa.co 
— it  was  a  grinning  skeleton  ! 

With  a  cry  of  horror.  Fox  sunk  back  paie  and. 
trembling  into  the  sleigh,  while  the  figure — from 
whose  ej-eless  sockets  proceeded  a  phoBphoi-escent 
hght  which  enabled. the  frightened  man  to  distin- 
guish the  features  but  too  plainly — turned  slowly 
around,  enveloped  itself  in  the  wolf  roba  again,  whiu» 
both  sleighs  sped  on  more  rapidly  thon  before. 

To  describe  the  feelings  of  Eliphalet  Fox  is  a  task 
I  dare  not  assume  ;  for,  with  his  whole  superstitions 
n.ature  aroused,  he  could  only  crouch  down  in  the 
bottom  of  his  sleigh,  doubtful  wheiher  to  leap  into 
the  road,  or  to  trust  himself  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  unearthly  beings  in  the  sleigh  before  him. 

Whilst  he  was  thus  debating,  he  observed  that  the 
white  sleigh  had  turned  off  from  the  Hamilton-road, 
and  v/as  ttashing  along  a  narrow  path,  which  led 
through  the  woods  to  the  foot  of  a  high  and  rugged 
bill  which  lay  to  the  right  of  the  main  road. 

His  own  horse  follov.ed,  although  she  evidentiy 
made  an  attempt  at  resistance,  and  they  flew  on,  now 
striking  rocks,  and  now  roots  of  trees,  which  ran 
across  the  old  road,  until  the  frightened  man  couid 
only  keep  his  place  in  the  sleigh  by  grasping  with 
both  hands  on  the  dash-board,  and  holding  on  £oi 
dear  life. 

His  terror  now  exceeded  all  description  ;  and  as 
they  sped  along — the  sleigh  now  flying  one  way  and 
now  the  otlier — he  made  the  still  night  air  ring  with 
his  cries. 

"  Help  ! — help  !  some  one,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  ! 
he  screamed. 

But  on  that  road,  used  only  by  the  fanners  to  haul 
their  wood  from  the  hill,  there  were  none  to  heai 
him,  and  for  all  the  assistance  his  cries  could  bring; 
he  might  as  well  have  saved  his  breath. 

At  length  the  white  sleigh  reached  the  end  of  the 
road  and  stopped. 

The  old  mare  did  the  same,  and  the  first  act  oi 
Eliphalet  Fox  was  to  mate  a  flying  leap  out  of  his 
sleigh,  and  strike  for  the  woods. 

Scarce  had  he  done  so  when  he  was  seized  by  the 
hair  from  behind,  and  thrown  upon  the  snow. 

Looking  up,  he  beheld  himself  surrounded  by 
grinning  skeletons  of  u  similar  appear.ince  to  the  ont 
seen  in  the  sleigli,  their  eyes  gleamiug  with  a  phos- 
phorescence terrible  to  behold,  while  every  separate 
bone  on  their  fleshless  bodies  seemed  to  stand  out  in 
ghastly  perspective,  and  a  stongsmeU  of  sulphurfilled 
the  air. 

"  Thou  mayest  not  escape  us,  thou  wretched  mor- 
tal i  "  exclaimed  one  of  these  strange  beings,  in 
E.jpulc'hrai  tones.  "  Thy  wickedness  has  exceeded  aii 
bounds,  and  we  would  avenge  thy  unhappy  victims  !" 

As  this  was  said  the  figures  stooped,  and,  picking 
up  the  man  as  though  he  had  been  a  bale  of  goods, 
t'hey  carried  him  boldly  to  a  place,  some  twenty  yards 
distant,  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Parisborough  as 
the  Devil's  Den. 

It  wasy  gloomy  spot  enough,  directly  under  the 
brow  of  the  hiU.  Above  towered  a  beetling  clifl',  whils 
the  giound  beneath  it  was  covered  in  all  directions 
with  huge  masses  of  broken  rock,  which  had  fallen 
from  time  to  time. 

Laying  the  unfortunate  Fox  upon  one  of  these 
broken  masses,  the  bony  figures  joined  hands  around 
him,  and  commenced  a  wild  dance,  their  eyeless  heads 
nodding  now  this  way  and  now  that,  while  the  woods 
rang  with  their  wild,  incoherent  crii.'s. 

It  wa.s  too  much  for  the  poor  man,  and,  with  a 
fi  antic  scream  of  teiTor,he  sprang  to  his  leet,and  made 
a  desperate  attempt  to  break  from  the  ghastly  ring. 

As  he  did  so  fee  was  seized  on  all  sides,  pulled  down 
upon  the  rocks,  and  a  cold  sponge  pressed  to  his 
nostrils. 

A  strange  sense  of  giddiness  came  over  him.  lu 
vain  he  struggled  and  shouted.  The  skeletons  pressed 
upon  him.  He  made  one  more  effort  to  free  himseil 
from  their  grasp,  and  found  himself  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  his  own  sleigh,  with  the  old  mare  quietly 
trotting  into  Hr.milton  ! 

He  started  up,  made  a  gr.isp  at  the  reins — they 
were  gone  !  Then,  after  all,  it  was  no  dream  I  He 
felt  for  his  money  ;  but,  ala->  '.  instead  of  five  of  the 
thousands  he  had  put  into  his  i  oc'ket-book  that  night, 
there  remained  only  two  .' 

Mvs^'erynpnn  mrstPrr  '.    It  tlie  skeletons  wpre  i>i't 
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thieves  in  mask — if  it  were  all  a  plot  "to  rob  him 
of  his  money,  why  did  they  not  take  all  ?  And,  stran- 
ger still,  leave  his  gold  chronometer  ticking  in  his 
pocket  ! 

It  was  a  mystery  too  deep  to  fathom  ;  and,  ecarce 
knowing  what  he  did,  he  allowed  the  old  mare  to  gang 
her  ain  gait;  which  speedily  brought  him  to  his  domi- 
cile. 

The  matter  did  not  bear  quite  so  supernatural  an 
appearance  to  Mr.  Eliphalct  Fox  the  next  morning, 
when  he  came  to  examine  his  hamsss,  and  found  the 
remains  of  a  stout  rope  fastened  to  hi.s  hor.se's  collar  ; 
and  still  lees  did  he  consider  the  loss  of  his  money 
the  work  of  the  wanton  spirits  of  Devil's  Deu  when 
he  learned  that  Able  Weston  and  his  family  had  sud- 
denly left  town  for  parts  unknown. 

But  whether  the  tfork  of  the  living  Or  the  dead, 
this  strange  occurrence  brought  one  advantage  to 
the  good  people  of  Hamilton  ;  for,  not  many  months 
after.  Fox  left  the  place,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  sole  reason  of  his  removal  was  the  repeated 
allusion  made,  on  every  hand,  to  what  had  become 
the  well-kno^vn  story  of  "  the  Phantom  Sleigh." 


THE  HIDDEN  WILL. 

The  night  was  very  dark.  A  stealthy  figure  was 
ekulking  beneath  the  gloomly  walls  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned farm-house  that  had  been  the  home  of  the  Lin- 
woods  lor  generations  past.  The  figure  had  glided 
from  a  thick  wood  not  far  from  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing, and  when  it  had  reached  the  very  walls,  it  would 
have  required  the  eye  of  a  cat  to  distinguish  the 
human  being  from  the  patches  of  vines  that  were 
clinging  to  the  quaint  old  mansion. 

"  All  well,  so  far,"  muttered  the  prowler.  "  Must 
be  miduight.  Not  a  light — not  a  sound — not  a  breath. 
AH  asleep  these  two  houis,  no  doubt.  Well,  give  me 
twenty  minutes  more,  and  I  am  nia.?tor  of  this  rich 
estate  unless  my  cruel-hearted  old  father  adopted  a 
new  hiding-place  for  his  valuables  before  his  death. 
That  he  did  not  do,  I'll  venture,  for  he  never  knew 
tliat  I  discovered  the  old  one — the  snug  little  hole-iu- 
the-wall.  Yes.  and,  a  hundied  to  one,  there  is  where 
the  missing  will  is — the  will  which,  once  discovered 
by  other  than  ui\  self,  v.  ould  force  me  to  remaiu  the 
■  rrant  I  have  been.  But  let  me  once  get  my  clutches 
^.^  it,  and  out  on  ,tho  cold  world  you  go  a  beggar, 
my  proud  and  pretty  cous-in,  with  that  very  affection- 
6.te  husband,  who  hi'.s,  no  doiibt,  married  you  ou  ac- 
count of  your  prospect.^." 

It  was  Tracy  Linwood  who,  at  dead  of  night,  was 
stealing  up  into  the  shadow  of  his  youth's  home. 

He  had  proved  a  perverse  boy  and  a  bad  young 
man,  and  so  vicious  and  utterly  abandoned  had  he 
CEcome,  before  Reaching  the  age  of  twenty-five,  that 
his  father  had  expelled  him  from  the  paternal  roof 
for  ever.  1  odeed,  the  good  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood had  lost  all  patience  with  him,  to  reckless  had 
been  his  behaviour,  and  warned  him  to  leave  ;  so  ha 
had  disappeared — had  been  he.ird  of  in  South  America, 
in  California,  in  China,  and  finally  lost  sight  of  alto- 
gether. Several  years  had  passed,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  was  dead,  but  he  had  recently  made 
his  apppearance  again,  and  was  living  at  the  village 
hotel"." 

Sat  old  Jlr.  Linwood  was  dead  nov.-.  lie  liaddied_ 
only  a  few  weeks  before  the  retum  of  l.'s  wayward 
6on. — He  had  died  very  suddenly — in  i<i  .t,  had  been 
thrown  from  his  horse,  one  evening  on  his  way  home 
''rooi  the  village,  and  so  badly  hurt  that  he  never  spoke 
agriin.  Two  years  before  the  sad  accident,  however, 
ho  had  adopted  a  prttty  niece,  Ella  Linwood,  and 
promised  to  make  her  his  sole  heir.  She  bad  since 
tcarried  a  worthy  young  man,  named  John  Duncan, 
and  the  pair  lived  happily  at  the  old  fanu-hou.'ic  with 
their  adopted  father. 

Mr.  Linwood  had  made  a  will,  and  he  hr.d  told  Ella 
all  about  it,  and  it  secured  to  her  the  bulk  of  his 
large  fortune.  It  w.-is  signed,  witnc^.^ftd  and  sealed, 
bat  since  the  old  man's  death  it  could  not  be  found. 
Sr.-.rch  and  inquiry  were  made  everj-where,  but 
neither  the  will  nor  a  large  sum  of  money,  that  the 
t-;..:  vtor  had  been  known  to  possess,  could  be  found, 
i.  a  hid  placed  them  somewhere  for  safe  keeping,  but 
bis  death  had  been  so  sadden  and  unexpected  that 
ho  had  divulged  ihi  secret  to  no  one.  Such  were  the 
::.cts  known  to  the  comman:'.,y,  and  such  were  the 
facta  known  to  Traey  Linwood. 

The  ktter  had  claimed  the  property  as  direct  heir, 


and  sought  to  dispossess  Ella  and  her  husband  by 
legal  measures  ;  but  a  delay  of  two  months  had  been 
fCranted  them,  on  their  asserting  that  such  a  will  was 
in  existence,  to  give  them  time  to  produce  it.  Mean- 
time, thoy  retained  poose.ssion.  Thus  matters  stood 
on  the  night  which  found  Tracy  Linwood  stealing  up 
to  the  old  mansion,  under  cover  of  the  darkeness, 
certainly  with  no  good  intent. 

•'  The  key— ah  !  right,"  he  muttered,  while  he  ap- 
plied  a  key  to  the  rear  door.  "  Fits  to  a  charm. 
Thought  I  could  get  it  up  from  memory.  Same  old 
lock.    I  thought  80.    Good  !" 

He  slowly  unlocked  the  door,  and  it  swung  open. 

"  Now,  once  in  the  house,  the  rest  will  be  easy. 
I  know  every  inch  of  my  ground  now.  The  will  I'll 
soon  have  in  my  grasp,  and  tear  it  to  fragments. 
No  ;  that  will  not  do — the  pieces  might  be  recognized 
and  put  together.  I'll  take  it  into  the  woods,  burn 
it,  every  atom,  and  scatter  its  ashes  to  the  winds. 
Then.  Tracy  Linwood,  you  are  a  gentleman  for  life — 
a  gentleman  of  leisure  and  luxury  '" 

He  clo.?ed  the  door  after  entering,  and  found  it 
pitch  dark  around  him.  The  silence,  too,  in  that  old 
country  house  was  the  most  intense  he  had  known 
for  years.  It  was  painful.  He  could  hear  the  beat- 
ing of  his  own  heart,  and  a  strange  ringing  in  his 
ears,  while  an  old-fashiouod  clock  in  the  next  room 
ticked  so  dismally — nothing  else  was  to  be  heard. 

He  now  took  from  his  pocket  a  dark  lantern.  Its 
littla^  circular  shaft  of  light  .shot  out  over  the  plain 
_ furniture  and  rough  wall.s,  and  danced  about  till  it 
had  showed  every  spot  in  the  room.  There  was  a 
staircase  in  one  coruer,  and  to  this  he  glided  with  a 
cat-like  tread.  He  had  left  his  boots  in  the  wood  be- 
hind him,  and  was  in  his  stocking-feet.  There  was 
no  point  oft;aution  he  had  not  observed. 

He  reached  the  staircase,  and  softly  opened  the 
door.  Then  he  stopped  and  li.?tened.  Not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard.  It  was  the  room  immediately  above 
that  he  de.-^ired  to  reach,  and  ic  no  one  slept  there 
he  should  feel  gecure.  He  knew  the  rooms  probably 
occupied  by  Duncan  and  Ella,  and  they  were  at  the 
furtherend  of  the  building;  but  he  had  feared  that  some 
farm-hand  or  servant-ghl  might  occupy  the  room  he 
was  so  anxious  to  visit.  But  it  was  evidently  unoc- 
cupied, and  now  the  only  question  was,  should  he  find 
in  the  secret  receptacle  what  he  sought  ? 

The  stairs  creaked  beneath  his  weight,  but  he 
ascended  slowly  and  patiently,  and  finally  found  him- 
self in  the  desired  room.  All  was  quiet.  There  was 
a  bed  in  the  room,  but  it  was  empty. 

"  Good  !"  he  muttered,  as  he  cautiously  allowed 
his  light  to  wander  over  the  apartment.  "They  all 
sleep.  It  is  as  well  for  them.  Let  them  come  on  me 
now,  and  I  will  murder  them  I" 

He  set  his  lantern  on  the  floor,  and  knelt  down 
himself  by  a  window  that  faced  the  wood.  Here 
he  set  to  work  with  a  screw-driver,  to  remove  a 
strip  of  moulding  from  beneath  the  wmdow-silL 
This  done,  he  inserts  his  finger  in  an  auger  hole, 
pulled,  and  out  came  a  drawer,  which  had  been 
nicely  fitted  into  the  timber,  and  seemed  to  be  a 
part  of  it.  The  cavity  of  the  drawer  was  about 
eighteen  by  six  inches,  with  a  depth  of  about  four 
inches.  It  was  nearly  filled  with  bags  of  coin  and 
rolls  of  paper  money.  These,  Jlr.  Tracy  Linwood, 
with  sparkUug  eyes,  hastily  transferred  to  his  several 
pockets — and  at  the  bottom  of  the  drawer  came  upon 
some  legal -looking  document.'!.  He  seized  them  with 
avidity,  and  examined  them  by  the  light  of  his  lan- 
tern. He  only  took  possession  of  oie,  and  that  he 
stuffed  into  his  breast-pocket  with  a  nervous  hand. 

It  was  the  missing  will  ! 

"  Ah,  I  have  it  now — I  have  it  now  !"  he  muttered, 
grinding  his  teeth  ;  '"  and  whoever  takes  it  from  me, 
takes  my  life  with  it  !" 

Closing  the  clumsy  drawer,  he  replaced  the  mould- 
ing that  so  artfully  concealed  it,  though  it  was  with 
considerable  nervousue .^ii  th;tt  he  drove  the  screws  into 
thtir  places  again.  He  was  impatient  to  be  oft',  and 
yet  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  a  trace  of  his  visit.  At  lust 
it  was  done,  and  he  arose  to  his  feet  with  the  lantern 
and  Ecrew-driver  in  his  hands.  The  will  and  iuoUi-,y 
were  safely  stowed  in  his  pockets.  That  his  hands 
might  beas  free  as  possible,  he  also  replaced  his  screw- 
driver in  his  pocket ;  but  he  failed  to  take  into  ac- 
count that  his  pockets  were  quite  full,  and  just  as  he 
thought  he  had  the  instrument  safely  placed,  it  fell 
with  a  loud  knock  upon  the  floor  at  the  head  of  the 
st.^irs,  and  rolled  down  the  bare  wooden  steps  with  a 
clatter  that,  tinder  the  ciicumctancss,  Lsenied  loader 
than  the  din  of  battle.  Simultaneously  voices  were 
heard  in  the  nest  room,  and  persons  were  heard  Isap- 
iBg  out  upon  the  floor. 


"  Robbers  !  Robbers  1"  shoutad  a  femala  voice, 

Where's  my  gun  ]" 
"  Stop  thief  1" 

"  Don't  run,  or  you're  a  dead  man  !" 

Tracy  Linwood  heard  all  this  within  the  space  of 
a  second,  then  dashed  down  the  .'stairs,  flung  open  the 
door  by  which  ho  had  entered,  and  bounded  away 
into  the  night,  still  clinging  to  his  lantern.  A  window 
was  raised,  and  the  crack  of  a  rillo  startled  the  quiet 
wood  near  by.  The  bullet  struck  the  lantern,  shat- 
tering it  to  atoms. 

"  Safe,"  exclaimed  Tracy,  as  he  realised  that  he  was 
not  hit. 

But  at  that  moment,  when  he  had  nearly  reached 
the  wood,  he  fell  headlong.  He  had  stepped  into  a 
hole,  and  now  he  lay  stretched  upon  the  earth  with  a 
broken  leg. 

Duncan  came  out  with  his  rifle,  followed  by  a  farm 
hand  bearing  a  light.  They  heard  a  groan  from  X^acy 
Linwood,  who  had  tried  to  rise,  and  they  were  at  tha 
spot  in  a  moment. 

"  Villain,  I  brought  you  down,  did  I?"  exclaimed 
Duncan,  unaware  of  the  real  cause  of  Tracy's  mishap» 
"  Who  are  you  1" 

"  I — oh  heaven,"  hissed  the  young  man,  gnashing 
his  teeth  ;  "  I  am  Tracy  Linwood.    Take  that."  * 

There  was  a  sudden  flash  and  a  sharp  report — iot 
Linwood,  in  his  desperation,  had  fired  his  revolver 
at  Duncan  ;  but,  iuckiiy,  the  ball  parsed  hjrmj* 
lessly  by  and  buried  itself  in  a  timber  of  the  old 
house. 

Before  he  could  fire  another  shot,  a  blow  fi-om  the 
breech  of  Duncan's  , rifle  stunned  him.  Then  addi- 
tional help  came,  and  Tracy  Linwood,  foiled  in  his 
last  desperate  crime,  was  carried  back  into  the  old 
house  in  which  he  had  been  born.  Here  the  spoils  be- 
gan to  fall  from  his  pockets,  and  the  will  among 
them. 

Neighbours,  who  had  heard  the  firing,  bearan  to  pour 
in,  and  heard  the  strange  tale  with  wonder.  The 
will  was  read,  and  it  gave  the  vast  Linwood  estate  to 
Ella  Duncan  and  her  hus'oand. 

Circumstantial  evidence  came  to  light  showing  that 
he  was  the  murdei'er  of  his  father — that  he  had  way- 
laid him,  and  knocked  him  from  his  horse  with  a  cluj.i, 
before  it  was  known  that  he  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. So,  a  few  months  later,  he  committed  suicido 
in  his  cell,  and  cheated  the  gallows  that  was  ready  to 
claim  him. 


A  CHOICE. 

Where  the  early  moonbeams  flicker, 

In  and  out,  and  in  and  out, 
And  the  little  wavelets  bicker. 

Gnarled  and  mossy  roots  about — 
There  where  huge  the  >viilow  stoopeth, 

Trailing  to  the  water-side. 
At  the  old  tryst  one  is  waiting 

Now  at  fall  of  eventide. 

'W'here  the  gaslights  glare  and  glitter, 

And  the  jewels  mocking  glow, 
And  the  gay  jest,  and  the  bi'-ter 

Blend  in  voices  measured  low — 
There  one  smileth  as  I  enter. 

Bright  glance  beckoning  to  her  sido- 
Chatting  gaily  in  her  waiting 

Now  at  fall  of  eventide. 

Which  way  shall  I  g"?   The  honr 

Comes  fhe  asked  me  there  to  diae — 
As  her  halls  the  woodland  bower. 

So  her  beauties  May's  outshine. 
And  yet — May,  tha  glare,  the  glitter, 

Sparkling  eyes  and  diamonds  bravo, 
Are  they  fairer  than  the  moonlight 

All  a-quivor  ou  the  wave  1 

For  where  soft  the  moonlight  flickers, 

Sweetest  eyes  gleam  shyly  there, 
And  where  low  the  water  bickera, 

Thi'iU  tone.'j  soft  as  summer  air.  » 
There  where  huge  the  willow  stoopeth. 

Trailing  to  \'no  water-siile. 
She  shall  never  wait,  my  darling— 

^\'ait  in  vain  at  eventide. 


Prx.Ni'  IUnk,  19  and  20  VVinetavern-street— Eank  Hours, 
e'.(  i .  (lay  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Ou  Monday,  Wednesday, 
&na  Saturday  Eveniugs,  from  7  to  t).  £5  per  Cent,  on  Da 
posits  of  £5. 

The  death  is  announced  of  M.  Jean  Baptists  Juliea 
D'Omalius  D'Halloy,  born  ar.  Liege,  February  16, 
1783.  Ea  was  well  known  for  his  profound  know- 
ledge of  tha  natui'al  science;!,  esp_ecially  that  of 
geology,  to  "which  he  more  particularly  devoted  him- 
self. He  was  a  member  of  the  Academie  Royale  dn 
Eruielles  and  Vice-Pietiient  of  tha  Senate,  besides 
being  connseted  with  most  of  ths  scientific  bodies  of 
Europe, 
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FIGHTING  THE  AIR. 

BY 

FLORENCE  MARRYAT, 

AUTHOR  OF 
"  Love's  CoHjUct,"  d-c,  <ic. 

"  Give  me  something  to  meet  and  to  flght, 
I  faint  with  iijjhlin";  the-e  things  of  air." 

[all  rights  KliSERVED.] 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ON  THE  OPEN  SEA. 

The  cold  grey  light,  of  the  January  morning  had 
ppijii  to  make  itself  visible  before  our  hero  reco- 
ered  consciuusness.  He  came  to  himself  as  a  man 
nhi)  had  lain  down  in  the  full  vigour  of  life  to  have 
lome  fearful  operation  performed  under  the  in- 
3ucrice  of  chloroform  comes  to  himself — with  a 
rague_  knowledge  of  having  undergone  some  g  eat 
csl:imity  that  had  left  him  maimed  and  helpless. 
He  awoke,'  sick,  trambliug,  and  confused  ;  and  lay 
still  for  a  few  moments,  powerless  to  remember 
where  he  was.  A  bleak  wind  was  blowing  across 
the  Channel  on  his  saturated  garments,  and  making 
him  feel  icy  cold  ;  he  turned  on  his  side,  through 
Lis  cloth  u;th  n  strange  wonder  as  he  questioned 
hiaiseif  .'.  hy  it  should  be  so.  This  movement  brought 
him  in  contact  with  the  skirt  of  a  soiled  and  draggled 
gown,  from  which  he  recoiled  with  distaste,  and  the 
efibrt  roused  his  senses.  He  began  to  hear  fragments 
of  talk,  mingled  with  the  lamentations  of  women  and 
child's  wailing.  Remembrance  came  back  to  him  ; 
he  started  up  with  the  cry  '.'  Margarita  !" 

"  Hullo,  mate  !  You've  come  round  at  last,  have 
you  ?"  said  a  voice,  not  unkindly,  by  his  side. 

Laurence  Fane  stared  from  right  to  left.  He  was 
in  a  boat  crammed  as  full  as  it  would  hold  of  men, 
•women,  and  children,  tossing  about  in  the  middle  of 
the  Channel,  and  making  but  small  way  against  a 
chopping  wind,  dead  against  her,  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

"  How  did  I  come  here  ?"  he  inquired  wildly. 
"  The  other  boats,  where  are  they  ?" 

"  Safe  enough,  you  may  be  sure,"  replied  the  man 
who  had  spoken  to  him  before.  "  There's  one" — 
pointing  to  leeward — "  in  sight  of  us,  and  the  others 
have  run  on  shore  before  you,  likely  enough.  It's  a 
nasty  morning  to  be  ovit  in  an  open  boat,  but  5'ou 
might  have  been  colder  still  by  this  time  if  we  hadn't 
picked  you  up." 

"  Old  you  pick  me  up  ?"  said  Fane,  vaguely. 

"  Aye,  sure  enough.  You  were  knocked  overboard 
when  the  mast  went,  I  reckon,  and  it's  a  providenc^ 
you  floated  our  way,  for  we  were  the  last  boat  to 
leave  the  vessel." 

"  My  wife— my  child  !"  groaned  Laurence. 

"  Left  in  the  ship  ?"  inquired  his  new  friend. 

'■'  No,  no,  thank  God  ;  but  in  these  open  boats, 
before  such  a  wind — what  may  not  happen  to  them?" 

"  Don't  you  fear.  They're  safe  enough,  little 
doubt.  It's  the  poor  soi^lv,  left  on  board  we  ought  to 
think  of." 

"  What  has  become  of  the  vessel,  then  ?" 

"  Burned  to  the  water's  edge,  and  with  as  good  a 
skipper  in  her  as  ever  walked  planks,"  replied  the 
jnan,  solemnly. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  little  company  after  that, 
till  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  woman's  voice. 

"  And  poor  Jane  Ellis,  too,  she's  gone  to  the  bot- 
tom with  the  rest  of  'em,  if  ever  a  body  did.  And  I 
promised  John  Green,  on  his  dying  b^l,  that  I'd 
look  after  his  gal,  and  his  curse  will  foUow  me  to 
mine  for  never  giving  a  thought  to  her  from  that  day 
t")  this." 


Laurence  Fane  turned  towards  the  speaker. 

It  was  the  old  crone  who  had  clutched  his  arm  in 
the  terrible  confusion  that  preceded  the  calamity,  the 
details  of  which  were  only  just  coming  back  clearly 
to  his  mind. 

How  her  presence  recalled  the  sudden  shock — the 
fear — and  now  the  sickening  uncertaimty  !  He  sprang 
to  his  feet  with  all  a  man's  desire  to  drown  the  ter- 
rors of  suspense  in  action. 

"Is  there  nothing  for  me  to  do  ?"  he  exclaimed, 
loudly.    "  Cannot  I  take  the  oars  for  some  of  you  ?" 

"  You'll  find  it  hard  work  against  this  sea,"  said  the 
sailor^ nearest  to  him,  "and  in  your  state,  too.  You'd 
much  best  lie  quiet." 

"  I  can't  lie  quiet.  I  am  all  right  again  now.  Give 
me  an  oar,  for  God's  sake,  and  let  us  talk,  or  I  shall  go 
mad." 

But  he  had  calculated  beyond  his  strength.  Before 
he  had  pulled  two  strokes  the  heavy  oar  fell  from  his 
nerveless  hand. 

"  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman,"  he  said,  despair- 
ingly. 

"  Hold  up,"  quoth  the  other.  "  There's  more  than 
enough  of  us  to  do  the  work,  and  we're  not  so  far 
from  Deal  now." 

"  AVhen  shall  we  reach  land  ?" 

"  Before  night,  any  way,  if  the  wind  don't  take  to 
shifting.    'We've  had  the  devil's  own  luck  so  far." 

"Aye,  with  not  a  morsel  to  eat  nor  a  drop  to 
drink,"  said  a  grumbling  voice  from  the  bottom  of 
the  boat. 

"  And  only  the  rags  we  were  sleeping  in  to  cover 
us,"  cried  another. 

"  And  wid  no  knowledge  if  me  poor  husband  is 
saved  or  drownded  intirely.  The  Blessed  'Virgin 
make  his  bed  the  night,"  chimed  in  an  Irishwoman, 
who  had  two  poor  little  children  clinging  to  her  adjd 
shivering  with  the  cold. 

"  Now  I  call  that  downright  ungrateful  of  the  lot 
of  you,"  replied  an  old  sailor.  "Here,  whilst  hun. 
dreds  have  perished  in  that  there  poor  doomed 
vessel,  we've  got  straight  ofif  with  our  lives  and  a  good 
boat  under  us,  and  yet  you're  all  ready  to  curse  the 
Almighty  because  you  haven't  got  a  hot  dinner  served 
for  you  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  I  call  it  a  tempt- 
ing of  Providence." 

"  Come,  Parsons,  they  didn't  mean  it,"  said  ano- 
ther good  naturedly,  as  he  took  off  his  own  jacket  to 
put  round  the  shoulders  of  a  poor  girl  more  dead 
than  alive  with  the  cold.  "  They'll  all  be  thanking 
the  Lord  on  their  bended  knees  to-night  for  their 
safety,  I  warrant." 

"Andwhat'll  be  the  use  of  safety  to  me,"  conti- 
nued the  Irishwoman,  "  if  me  poor  husband  is  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  say  ?  And  all  the  bits  of 
things  have  gone  down  with  the  poor  ship.  Ochone  ! 
ochone  !" 

Fane  heard  her  and  shuddered.  'VN'hat  would  be 
the  use  of  life — of  safety — to  him  if  his  treasures 
were  not  rescued  from  the  waves  as  well  ? 

He  dared  not  think  of  it.  The  doubt,  the  sus- 
pense, vfere  such  awful  agony,  he  could  only  wish,  if 
they  wei-e  not  soon  ended,  that  he  had  never  reco- 
vered his  consciousness. 

The  day  wore  on.  The  solitary  boat  which  had 
accompanied  them  so  far,  and  which  every  eye  had 
been  strained  at  in  rain  hope  of  recognising  her 
crew,  was  lost  to  sight  again,  and  they  seemed 
left  alone  on  the  wide  ocean.  In  the  distant 
horizon  the  cliffs  of  Deal  were  visible,  but  the  sea 
was  contrary,  and  they  had  a  heavy  load  and  made 
very  little  progress  against  the  waves.  The  cold 
was  pierciusr.  the  childien  had  cried  themselves 
to  sleep,  the  women  slept  with  them,  or  lay 
«ilent  and    despairwx   at  th«   bottom   of  the 


boat,  whilst  such  of  the '  men  as  could  row 
relieved  each  other  at  the  oar.  As  soon 
ae  Fane  could  shake  off  the  weakness  which  had 
succeeded  his  partial  drowning  he  worked  incessantly. 
His  mind  was  in  a  fever  of  anxiety,  and  he  found  no 
rest  except  in  such  over-exertion  as  threatened  to 
leave  disa.?trous  effects  at  soon  as  it  should  be  con- 
cluded, and  in  a  fierce  trampling  down  of  pain  that 
found  vent  in  unnatural  hilarity  and  reeklessneig  of 
bearing. 

"  Be  patient  with  the  poor  devils,"  he  said  to  a 
young  fellow  who  had  threatened  to  gag  a  woman  if 
she  didn't  stop  crying.  They'll  look  back  on  it  all  as 
a  pleasure  party  by-and-by.  What  time  did  you  aay 
we  should  be  in  to-night,  Jack  ?  ' 

"Can't  say  for  certain,  sir,"  replied  the  sailor,  who 
had  found  out  Fane's  rank  by  this  time,  "  but  if  we 
don't  run  foul  of  a  ship  we  ought  to  make  Deal  ia 
another  six  or  eight  hours  at  this  rate.  Better  let  me 
take  the  oar,  sir." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  I'm  as  fresh  as  a  daisy." 

But  as  he  said  the  word  inadvertently,  a  chang# 
came  over  his  countenance,  and  he  staggered  back- 
wards on  his  seat. 

"  You're  done  up,  sir  ;  it's  my  time  now,"  cried 
the  old  sailor,  seizing  the  oar  from  him.  "  Now,  my 
lads,  all  together." 

Fane  chafed  at  his  own  weakness. 

"It's  that  confounded  knocking  about  I  had  un3e» 
the  vessel,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  vexation.  "  It  seemi 
to  have  taken  all  the  muscle  out  of  me.  I  shall  b« 
another  man  when  I've  had  something  to  eat.  'What 
a  glass  of  grog  you  and  I  will  have  together  in  Deal, 
to-night.  Jack." 

"  Aye,  aye  !  that's  the  way,  sir  ;  keep  up  your 
spirits.  Thank  the  Lord  for  His  mercie.>t,  and  think 
as  little  as  one  may  of  them  that's  gone." 

"Is  there  no  hope,  then,  for  those  we  left  behind  ?" 

"  Precious  little,  I'm  afraid,  for  if  a  ship  came 
wi!:hin  hail  of  'em,  ."he'd  be  afraid  to  bear  down  on 
such  a  living  mass.  But  all  these  things  i*  managed 
for  us,  sir.  Some  must  live  and  some  die,  or  how 
would  the  world  go  on  ?  All  we  can  do  is  be  thank* 
ful  for  what  we've  got." 

"It's  all  very  well  to  talk  after  that  fashion," 
crooned  a  quavering  voice  from  the  other  end  of  the 
boat,  "  but  I'll  never  get  the  thoughts  of  Jane  Ellis 
out  of  my  head  till  my  dying  day.  She  was  that 
sick,  poor  creature,  that  maybe,  she'd  a  never  seen 
the  end  of  the  voyage,  but  she  was  a  deal  too  good,  I 
warrant  ,to  be  shrivelled  up  like  a  meth  at  a  candle." 
Fane  started.  He  wondered  if  he  was  ever  to  heer 
th-e  last  of  Jane  Ellis. 

"  Well,  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  vou,"  replied  the 
saUor  ;  "  but  if  the  poor  lass  was  sickly,  perhaps  it 
won't  make  so  much  difference  to  her  arter  all.  It's 
the  young,  and  the  blooming,  and  the  healthy  as 
have  gone  down  in  that  ill-fated  wessel  as  I'd  cry 
over." 

"I  suppose  the  boats  are  all  sure  to  be  in  to-night," 
said  Fane,  quickly. 

"  I  hope  so,  sir,  I'm  sure,  or  the  poor  critturs  will 
fare  badly.  But  the  wind  was  dead  agea  them  at 
first,  and  they're  apt  to  get  blown  about  a  little. 
There's  eight  of  them  in  all,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  'em  counted  over." 

"  But  there  can  be  no  real  danger  in  such  a  sea  as 
this,''  cried  Laurence  Fane. 

"  Bless  you,  no,  sir,  but  they  aren't  likely  all  to 
come  in  at  the  same  time.  It  may  be  two  or  three 
days  before  they're  collected  togetht^r.'' 

"Shall  I  live  through  them?'  he  groaned  inwardly, 
as  the  thought  of  the  suspense  bef.'re  him  passed 
through  his  unhappy  mind. 

But  the  excitement  of  their  cosition.  and  the  nO' 
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sessitj  for  immediate  action,  gave  him  strsngth  to 
bear  up  for  the  present. 

Three — four  more  hours  of  hunger  and  thirst — of 
rold  of  alternate  doubt  and  hope  passed  away,  and 
then  they  ran  athwart  the  bows  of  a  Dutch  vessel 
bound  for  Deal,  the  commander  of  which,  after  much 
parleying  and  attempts  at  explanation  between  the 
English  and  foreign  sailors,  consented  to  take  them 
on  board — they  were  seventeen  in  all— and  land  them 
on  the  shores  they  had  so  lateh'  quitted. 

At  ten  o'clock'^that  night  the  Dutch  vessel  anchored 
off  Denl,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  shipwrecked 
crew,  Fane  amongst  the  number,  rushed  on  shore. 

No  tidings  had  been  received  of  any  of  the  other 
boats,  and  they  were  the  first  to  announce  the  news 
of  the  burning  of  the  *  Queen  of  the  "Wave." 

The  oldest  sailor  left  at  once  to  report  the  calamity 
to  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  and'Laurence  Fane  was 
left  in  the  strange  town  alone. 

By  the  next  morning,  another  boat  touched  shore, 
ind  the  safe  arrival  of  two  more  was  telegraphed 
from  the  coast  of  Wales. 

'  But  none  of  them  was  the  long  boat,  in  whicli  he 
had  placed  Margarita  and  her  child. 

He  thought  of  lingering  about  Deal,  but  was 
assured  that  new3  would  reach  him  sooner  in  London 
*han  any  other  place.  Added  to  which  it  was  un- 
likely that  the  missing  boats  would  all  make  for  the 
eanie  port.  Some,  it  was  argued,  might  have  been 
blown  towards  France,  whilst  others  would  be  heard 
of  at  any  place  between  Eddystone  Lighthouse  and 
the  southern  coast. 

So  Fane,  unwillingly  an»l  despairingly,  but  yet 
■borna  up  by  an  unnatural  strength,  begotten  of  ex- 
citement and  uncertainty,  found  his  way  back  to 
London,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  hag- 
prd,  disordered  in  appearance,  and  unshaven,  stag- 
gered into  Jack  Reeves'  apartments. 

CHAPTER  XXIY. 

THE  MISSING  BOAT. 

Jack  was  in  hiai  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  kneel- 
ing on  his  knees  before  the  fire  and  toasting  a  sausage, 
on  a  breakfast  fork.  He  heard  the  door  open  without 
turning  round. 

"  This  is  too  bad,  Mrs.  Adams  !"  he  called  out,  sup- 
pojing  the  intruder  to  be  his  landlady.  "  Here's  the 
third  morning  that  daughter  of  yours  has  sent  up  my 
sausage  half  raw.  I  wi,<;h  to  goodne.««  I  had  never 
given  her  that  crown  on  Christinas  Day."  But  the 
heavy  step  and  the  .silence  undeceived  him  ;  he  looked 
up  just  as  Fane  sank  down  exhausted  into  a  chaii-. 

"  Laurence  !  old  fellow  !  Why,  whei  s  the  dickens 
have  you  sprung  from  ?     Hasn't  the  ship  sailed  ? 

Didn't  you  go  to  Liverpool  ?    Is  Mrs.  .  There's 

notliing  the  matter,  is  there  ?"  he  exclaimed,  sud- 
denly interrupting  himself  as  he  noticed  his  friend's 
general  appearance  of  disorder. 

"  Matter,  Jack  ?  Only  that  I've  lost  everything  ! 
everything.    That  I  am  ruined — alone  '" 

"  Sot  dead  ?"  cried  J.ick. 

"Oh,  how  I  wiph  I  knew — how  I  wish  I  knew," 
paid  Fane,  in  a  voice  of  despair,  as  tired  out  and 
brokf  n  down  by  the  events  of  the  last  twenty-four 
hours,  he  laid  his  head  down  on  the  table  and  burst 
into  tear.?. 

Reeves  was  greatly  shocked.  He  had  never  seen 
Fane  in  .such  a  condition  before,  and  he  could  not 
understand  it,  but  as  soon  as  the  latter  had  recovered 
his  voice  he  related  to  him  all  that  had  occurred. 

"  Of  cour.^ie  it  will  come  right,"  said  poor  Laurence 
in  conclusion,  tryin.!?  to  cheat  himself  into  believing 
what  he  so  much  desired,  "and  you  mu.stn't  think 
anything  of  my  firing  away  as  1  did  iust  now,  Jack. 
It's  from  over-fatigue  and  fasting.  The  sailors  .say 
— and  they  are  tlie  bc-st  authorities,  you  know — 
there's  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  all  the  boats 
will  be  in,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours',  and  I  shall 
be  telegraphed  to,  directly  the  long  boat  makes  her 
appe.:rance  ;  only  it  is  lather  trying  to  wait.  It  was 
60  cold,  too.  I  can't  think  how  they'll  get  on.  1  dare 
say  Margarita  will  st.iud  it  well  enough,  but  I'm 
afraid  it  will  fare  badly  with  the  poor  little  chap. 
He's  only  a  couple  of  months  old,  you  &ce." 

"  Oh  !  I  shouldn't  worry  about  that,"  replied 
Reeves  briskly,  although  he  entertained  from  the  be- 
ginning the  most  gha.«*Iy  fear.s  for  the  .safety  of  the 
Eii  s'.ng  woman  and  child.  Babies  are  such  won- 
derful creatures,  you  know,  they  Uvo  through  ;  very- 
tiling,  and  his  mother  is  sure  to  ketp  aij;i  warm. 
H.ive  some  coffee,  Fane.  You  look  peri.shihg  with 
cold  and  hunger.  What  •'ava^ou  eaten  since  cominor 
on-ehore,!",^ 


"  "Very  little.  It  was  such  a  disappointment  to  find 
she  had  not  arrived  before  me.  But  I  will  eat  now, 
Jack,  for  I  may  receive  a  telegram  from  Deal  aoy  mo- 
ment to  summon  me  back  again." 

'•  Of  course  ;  and  all  this  travelling  will  knock  you 
up  without  food.  Have  my  sausage.  It's  beautifully 
brown  now,  and  I'll  have  another  cooked  for  myself 
in  no  time." 

But  the  attempt  at  eating  was  a  failure.  Laurence 
Fane  swallowed  a  few  mouthfuls,  and  then  abandoned 
his  breakf.ist  with  a  sigh. 

"  Don't  be  vexed  with  me,  Jack,  but  to  tell  truth 
I'm  too  much  excited  to  eat.  I  do  so  long  to  see  my 
dear  girl  again.  I  am  afraid  she  will  have  sufferfd 
so  much  suspense  during  our  separation.  And  you 
know  what  it  is.  Jack.  When  you're  expecting  a 
thing  and  it's  coming  very  near — a  meeting  with  any 
one  you  love,  for  instance — you  can't  eat,  you  can't 
eat." 

He  pushed  his  plate  away  from  him  as  he  spoke, 
and  sat  for  a  moment  in  deep  thought. 

"  I  told  old  Parsons — that's  the  sailor  who  took 
the  command  of  our  boat" — he  said  presently, 
straightening  himself  as  by  a  great  effort,  and  trying 
to  speak  unconcernedly,  "  that  he  would  find  me 
here  when  he  has  any  intelligence  for  me.  He  came 
up  to  town  yesterday  to  report  the  accident  to  the 
ship's  agents,  and  he  said  he  should  remain  here,  as 
the  arrival  of  the  boats  is  sure  to  be  telegraphed  to 
the  agents  first  of  all.  So,  if  Parsons  should  come 
whilst  I'm  out,  Beeves,  you'll  know  what  zo  say  to 
him,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Where  are  you  going  to,  Fane  ?  You're  not  fit 
to  go  out." 

"  I'm  just  going  round  to  the  agents  to  let  them 
know  my  whereabouts,  that's  all.  Where  do  you 
think  I  had  better  take  my  Margarita  on  arrival  ?" 

"  Home  to  her  father.    Have  vou  let  them  know 

yet?" 

"  Oh !  where's  the  use  ?  They're  simple  people,  you 
see,  and  they'd  fret  themselves  to  death,  fancying 
all  kinds  of  horrors.  I  shall  wait  till  she  joins  me, 
and  let  them  have  the  whole  of  our  adventures 
together.    Will  that  not  be  best.  ?'' 

■'Well,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Jack  dubiously; 
"  perha  ps  it  would.  I  think  I  should  write  to  the 
brother,  though." 

''The  very  one  I  don't  want.  George  is  all  very 
well,  but  he  is  too  boisterously  funny  at  times.  I 
would  rather  wait  till  my  wife  has  arrived." 

"  All  right,  old  fellow  ;  do  as  you  wish.  Shall  I 
accompany  you  to  the  ship's  agent?" 

No,  thank  you.    I  would  rather  go  alone." 

He  wandered  away  listlessl}%  but,  returned  almost 
radiant. 

"Two  more  boats  in,"  he  said  gleefully,  "and 
their  crews  safe.  One  came  on  shore  at  Lyme-Regis, 
in  Devon,  you  know,  and  the  other  at  Newhaven. 
Curious  how  these  little  barks  get  buffetted  about 
and  driven  out  of  their  course,  isn'tit  ?  There  are  only 
two  more  now  to  be  accounted  for,  and  Parsons 
(whom  I  met  at  the  agents)  .says  they're  pretty  sure 
to  arrive  to-night.  Indeed  the  "Newhaven  boat  says 
she  came  in  alongside  of  one  of  them  till  within  a 
a  few  miles  of  shure." 

'•■  Which  one  ?" 

'"  They  hadn't  said,  but  Parsons  thinks  it  must 
have  been  the  long  boat,  because  they  put  off  about 
the  same  time.  The  long  boat  would  travel  slower, 
you  know,  Beeves.  It  holds  such  a  lot  of  people — 
forty,  or  thereabout." 

"  Indeed!  Well  you  are  h<\ppier  about  it  now,  old 
fellow,  aren't  you.'. 

"  Much  happier  !  It  was  only  the  idea,  of  Margarita 
feeling  the  cold  and  exposure,  you  know,  that  ever 
bothered  mo  ;  but  Parsons  says  they've  got  on  capi- 
tally in  the  other  boats.  And  there  were  a  lot  of 
little  children  o»  board.  I  shall  have  to  leave  you 
to-night,  Reeves,  I'm  sure." 

"  All  the  better,  Laurence,  for  such  a  pleasant 
errand.  But  you  must  eat  a  little  more  at  luncheon 
than  you  did  at  breakfast,  or  your  str=ncth  will 
break  down." 

"  How  can  one  eat  wheH  one  is  so  happy  ?  How- 
ever, I'll  try,  if  it's  only  to  please  you.  Jack,  you  are 
awfully  kind  to  me." 

As  the}' sat  at  luncheon  a  telegram  was  brought  in. 

"Jolly  boat  just  heard  of  from  Calais.  Passen- 
gers safe.  Spoke  with  long  boat  at  starting.  Expect 
she  has  been  driven  in  same  direction." 

"  Here's  a  disappointment,"  said  Fane,  wearily  ; 
"it  may  be  days  before  we  meet  again,  my  darling 
girl." 

^'  Come,  come.  Fane,  it 'a  ontc/^  bad  as  it  seema. 


You  may  hear  of  the  boat's  arrival  any  moment,  and 
you  have  but  to  cross  the  channel  to  her.  Have  you 
any  money,  old  boy  ?" 

"  More  than  sufficient,  thank  yon.  I  had  not| 
changed  my  clothes  when  the  aceident  occurred,  and 
all  my  money  was  in  my  pocket." 

"  How  did  the  accident  occur,  Fane  ?" 

"  No  one  knows,  and  I  don't  suppose  it  will  ever  be 
satisfactorily  determined.  Parsons  thinkssome  of  the 
emigrants  may  have  fixed  the  ship  unknowingly. 
Several  of  them  were  drunk." 

"  It's  an  awful  business." 

"  You  may  well  say  so.  I  have  lost  all  my  per- 
sonal property,  of  course,  but  I  shall  have  no  time  to 
think  of  that  till  I  have  seen  my  wife  and  ohiid  again. 
Then  I  may  be^'n  to  lament  over  it.  At  present  my 
mind  is  fiUed  with  but  one  idea." 

He  strolled  down  to  the  agents  after  luncheon, 
and  hung  about  their  office  all  the  afternoon,  but 
without  success,  No  further  telegram  arrived  that 
day. 

By  bed  time  his  spirits  were  beginning  to  flag. 
Another  night  on  the  open  sea  for  his  tender  wifa 
and  child  !  The  thought  was  agony.  Reeves  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  go  to  bed,  but  he  sat  up  in  aa 
arm  chair  all  night  in  hopes  a  message  might  be  sent 
to  him.  The  morning  found  him  in  the  same  state 
of  suspense  as  before. 

It  was  now  the  fourth  day  since  the  accident  had 
occurred.  Jack  Reeves  left  his  friend  moody  and 
desponding  in  his  apartments,  and,  under  pretence ; 
of  business,  slipped  down  himself,  to  the  agent's; 
ofBce,  to  make  private  inquiries  on  the  subject.  They 
neither  raised  his  hopes  nor  grounded  them.  They 
thought  it  very  probable  the  long  boat  would  be 
heard  of  yet.  They  had  known  boats  missing  for  a 
much  longer  time.  She  might  have  been  blown  out 
to  sea  in  a  contrary  direction.  They  should  not  give 
her  up  themselves  for  weeks  to  come.  At  the  same 
time  they  thought  that  if  she  had  gained  any  of  the. 
Channel  ports,  intelligence  would  have  been  received 
of  her  before  then. 

Jack  Reeves  was  puzzled  what  to  do.  His  friend 
was  moping  at  home,  and  expecting  news  to  arrive 
every  moment,  and  hope  deferred  might  make  him 
lose  heart  altogether.  If  he  heard  the  agent's  opinion 
about  the  matter,  he  might  shake  himself  up  a 
little  and  try  to  bear  the  inevitable  suspense  with 
patience.  On  the  whole  he  decided  it  would  be 
the  best  to  tell  him.  Poor  Laurence  did  not  re- 
ceive the  intelligence  gratefully.  He  got  into 
a  terrible  passion — cursed  the  agents  for  their  stu- 
pidity— cursed  the  fate  which  had  caused  the  only 
boat  in  which  he  had  any  interest  to  be  the  last  to 
arrive,  and  finally  rushed  out  of  the  house  and  was 
lost  to  sight  for  several  hours,  during  which  time  he 
attempted  by  violent  exercise  for  which  he  was  to- 
tally unfitted,  and  reckless  hilarity,  which  only  made 
the  dagger  he  carried  in  his  heart  stab  deeper,  to 
stamp  down  the  demons  that  were  wrestling  for  his 
sanity. 

When  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  day  had  gone  by 
without  bringing  news  of  the  missing  boat.  Jack 
Reeves  took  upon  himself  to  communicate  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Maple  Farm.  He  broke  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  calamity  to  them  as  gently  as  possible, 
and  begged  them  to  assist  him  in  assuaging  Fane's 
unspeakable  anguish.  The  day  after  the  receipt  of 
Reeves'  letter  George  West  came  up  to  town.  He 
asked  to  speak  to  his  correspondent  first,  and  the  two 
men  met  in  the  little  room  below  Jack's  apart- 
ments. 

George  West  was  very  pale  and  stern,  and  he 
wrung  Reeves'  hand  in  silence. 

"  This  is  a  bad  business," he  said  at  length. 

"  It  is  a  bad  business,  Mr.  West,  but  it  is  not  hope- 
less. I  thought  it  right,  however,  that  you  should 
not  be  kept  longer  in  ignorance." 

"  Thank  you.    I  suppose  we  should  have  heard  it 
sooner  or  later,  but  we  live  so  much  in  the  dark 
down  there.    We  never  see  a  paper.    I  want 
persuade  Fane  to  come  back  with  me  to  Mapl< 
Farm." 

"  I  hope  you  may.  It  would  be  the  very  thing  t« 
lOuse  him.  He  has  hardly  left  his  seat  yesterday  o( 
to-day." 

"  Let  us  go  to  him." 

When  they  entered  the  room  Laurence  Fane  vajl 
leaning  forward  on  the  table  with  his  head  resting 
on  both  qis  hands.  As  he  caught  sight  of  George 
West  he  started  to  his  feet. 

"  What  has  brought  you  here  ?"  he  fieni»»->'^ 
anierily. 
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AMERICAN  LIFE. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

Council  BluiFs,  January,  1875. 
Iowa  is  a  radical  country — a  very  radical  country, 
towa  is  the  homse  of  female  rights,  female  juries,  and 
female  suffrage.  Need  I  add  that  Iowa  is  the 
country  of  easy  and  cheap  divorce  ?  For  many  years 
Indiana  and  Illinois  had  the  glory  aud  the  shame  of 
being  the  two  States  in  which  women  foun(i  it  most 
easy  to  get  unmarried  ;  but  their  fume  is  menaced  by 
the  States  and  territories  lying  further  west.  I  snip 
this  passage  from  a  journal  in  my  hand  :— '"  A  bill 
has  passed  the  Senate  House  at  Salem,  in  the  State 
o£  Oregon,  regulating  marriages  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  provisions  for  divorce  are  liberal, 
eves  for  a  Western  State.  If  man  and  wife  have  no 
issue,,  they  can  separate  from  each  other  and  contract 
fresh  ties  without  consulting  either  judge  or  coun- 
cillor and  without  making  any  record  in  a  court  of 
justice.  Separation  from  each  other  is  enough. 
Ceasing  to  live  under  the  same  roof  is  in  future  to  be 
taken  as  evidence  that  a  man  and  woman  are  no 
longer  husband  and  wife."  The  liberalism  of  the 
Middle  States  appears  to  pale  before  the  liberalism 
of  the  Western  States.  Iowa  looks  on  Indiana  as 
old  fangled,  and  Oregon  is  leaving  Illinois  far 
behind. 

'■'  Ceasing  to  live  imder  the  same  roof  shall  be  evi- 
dence that  a  man  and  woman  are  no  longer  man  and 
wife."  I  hope  to  find  there  ia  some  error  in  the  text. 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  no  other  Christiarrfand 
has  reached  this  height  of  liberal  sentiment.  Prussia 
has  been  the  chief  rival  of  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
PruBgia  is  a  liberal  and  enlightened  country,  carrying 
out  her  theories  to  the  utmost  length.  In  her  matri- 
monial code  some  people  think  her  liberalism  borders 
on  licence.  -She  allows  a  man  to  marry  his  cousin. 
She  allows  a  man  to  marry  his  dead  wife's  sister.  I 
have  heai'd  it  said  in  Moscow,  where  the  rules  re- 
garding marriage  are  extremely  strict,  that  in  Berlin 
a  man  might  marry  his  mother-in-law  1  Yet  Prussia, 
though  a  model  State,  the  home  of  matrimonial  free- 
dom, has  not  reached  the  height  attained  in  this  re- 
spect by  Oregon.    Such  wrongs  as  the  habit  of  hard 
drinking,  personal  aversion,  and  even  of  divergent 
tempers,  are  regarded  by  the  Prussian  code  as  reason- 
able causes  for  divorce.    In  cases  where  the  parties 
have  no  children,  a  free  and  mutual  consent  to  sepa- 
rate may  be  pleaded  in  the  German  courts,  and 
8uoh  deliberate  and  free  consent  is  to  be  taken 
£s  a   reasonable   ground  for    issuing    a  decree. 
Parties    so    divorced    are    free    to    wed  again. 
But  simple  separation  of  man  and  wife  without 
the  records  and  solemnities  of  a  court  of  law,  would 
be  abomination  in  the  sight  of  any  German  man  or 
woman.    Lane,  the  charming  painter  of  Egyptian 
manners,  sells  a  story  of  a  young  and  pretty  Cairene 
lady,  of  the  best  repute  and  morals  in  her  country, 
who,  supposing  him  to  be  a  Moslem,  offered  through 
a  friendly  match-maker  to  become  his  wife,  if  he 
would  take  her,  on  the  simple  condition  that  if  he 
either  tired  of  her  or  left  the  city,  he  was  to  give 
her  a  bill  of  divorce  and  send  her  home  to  her  father's 
house.    Lace  could  not  make  the  lady  see  that  there 
was  £!,nything  unbecoming  a  young  woman  of  good 
family  in  such  a  bargain.'  Custom  of  the  country  is 
a'law  beyond  the  ordinary  moral  sense.    Cairo  is  an 
Oriental  city,  subject  to  a  Moslem  code;  yet  Cairene 
laxity  in  the  conjugal  relation  is  surpassed  by  that 
of  Oregon.    In  Egypt,  simple  separation  of  the  part- 
nersis  enough.    If  Lane  had  closed  with  the  match- 
maker, and  taken  the  young  and  prptty  Cairene  lady 
for  his  wife,  he  could  not  have  put  her  aw%y  in  a 
condition  to  marry  another  man  without  going  be- 
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fore  the  Cadi,  giving  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  send- 
ing her  back  in  honour  to  her  father's  house.  Nor 
could  he  have  thrust  her  from  his  door,  and  taken  a 
second  woman  as  hia  wife,  as  it  is  now  allegrd  that 
men  will  be  able  to  do  hereafter  in  the  State  of 
Oregon.  I  hope  it  will  not  prove  a  common  practice. 
Men  are  often  .better  than  their  laws,  but  such  an 
article  as  that  reputed  to  have  passed  the  Senate 
House  in  Salem  is  in  my  opinion  far  from  being 
a  sign  of  progress  on  the  Pacific  slopes. 

No  rules  of  law  are  more  peri)lexing  to  American 
jurists  than  those  which  regulate  divorce.  In  every 
State  of  the  Union  there  is  now  a  legal  remedy  for 
,  msitrimonial  wrongs.  South  Carolina  held  out  long 
against  the  radical  spirit  of  the  times  ;  but  South 
Carolina  came  at  lenetth  to  put  away  the  Roman 
.doctrine  that  marriage  is  a  sacrament  and  not  to  be 
dissolved  except  by  Papal  dispensations.  The  good 
old  legal  mas|m  that  for  every  wrong  the  law  is 
bound  to  find  a  remedy  prevails  throughout  the 
States.  But  what  a  difference  in  the  method  of 
these  remedies  1  In  the  forty-nine  States  and  ter- 
ritories there  are  forty-nine  different  codes,  and  a 
good  reason  for  divorce  in  one  State  may  be  no 
reason  at  all  in  the  adjoining  State.  In  New  York 
Siato  the  only  ground  of  divorce  is  adultery  after 
marriage,  but  then  the  law  holds  good  for  adultery 
of  either  husband  or  wife.  Across  the  river,  in  New 
Jersey,  a  woman  who  has  been  deserted  for  three 
years  may  claim  to  be  divorced.  In  the  neighbour- 
ing State  of  Connecticut  a  woman  may  claim  a 
divorce  from  her  partner  on  the  ground  of  three 
years'  desertion,  habitual  drunkenness,  personal 
cruelty,  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  any 
such  misconduct  as  permanently  destroys  the  chance 
of  happiness  and  defeats  the  purposes  of  marriage. 
Yet  the  laws  of  Connecticut  nowhere  define  the 
"  purposes  of  marriage." 

In  Alabama  desertion  for  two  years,  two  years' 
imprisonment,  or  a  sentence  of  seven  years  or  more, 
and  reasonable  fear  of  danger  to  life,  are  legal  grounds 
for  divorce.  In  Arkansas  desertion  for  one  year, 
conviction  of  felpny  or  other  infamous  crime,  habi- 
tual drunkenness  for  one  year,  cruel  treatment 
such  as  endangers  life,  anrf  sueh  indignities  to  the 
person  as  render  the  condition  intolerable,  are  legal 
grounds.  In  California  and  Kansas  there  are  simUar 
provisions.  In  New  Hampshire  and  Kentucky, 
as '  in  Massachusetts,  the  -fact  of  either  man  or 
woman  uniting  with  a  religious  society  which  re-_ 
quires  renunciation  of  the  inarriage  contract  is 
ground  for  divorce.  In  Louisiana  fleeing  froln  jus- 
tice when  charged  with  an  infamous  offence  is  legal 
ground.  In  West  Virginia  notorious  licentiousness 
on  the  part  of  the  hu.sband  before  marriage,  without 
the  wife's  knowledge,  and  the  conviction  of  an  in- 
mpus  offence  before  ijaarriage,  without  the  other 
party's  knowledge,  are  legal  grounds.  In  "Wisconsin 
desertion  for  a  year,  cruel  treatment,  habitual  drunk- 
ennessfor  a  year,  voluntary  separation  forfiveyears,  ne- 
glect of  the  hu  sband  to  pi-ovide  a  maintenance,  in- 
sanity, and  such  conduct  as  may  render  life  unsafe. 

At  Fond  du  Lac,  in  Wisconsin,  a  case  is  now  be- 
fore the  courts  in  which  Russell  Brown,  a  rich 
farmer,  is  being  tried  for  murder.  Not  a  year  ago  he 
had  a  fight  with  his  first  wife,  and  left  his  home.  Six 
weeks  later,  it  is  said  in  evidence,  she  heard  that  he 
was  oilt  of  his  mind,  but  staying  in  a  friend's  house. 
She  claimed,  and  got,  a  divorce,"  on  the  ground  of  her 
husband's  insanity.  Both  parties  married  again 
within  a  few  weeks,  and  Brown  is  now  on  trial  for 
the  murder  of  hi&  second  wif  s— the  bride  so  easily 
won  and  quickly  wed  ! 

But  some  of  these  States  go  further  than  Wiscon- 
I  sin  in  liberality.    In  Illinois,  Indiana  and  in  Maine 
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the  judges  are  armed  with  discretionary  powers  to 
scan  the  moral  aspects  of  a  case  and  in  the  exercise 
of  their  discretion  to  override  the  legal  testa.  In 
these  three  States,  at  least,  the  judges  make  the  ma- 
trimonial law-.  With  or  without  evidence  pro- 
duced they  can  annul  maiTiages  and  give  the 
parties  leave  to  contract  new  ties.  In  Illinois  and 
Indiana  the  "  Court"  is  everything.  If  it  is  satis- 
fied, all  proofs  and  allegations  are  superfluouf. 
In  Maine  a  judge  is  required  to  treat  an  application 
for  divorce  on  broader  grounds  than  that  of  law.  He 
ia  enjoined  to  consider  whether  an  application  for 
divorce  "  is  reasonable  and  proper,  conducive  to  do- 
mestic harmony,  and  consistent  with  the  peace  and 
morality  of  society.  ' 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Temple  Lane  is  beaten  by  the  case 
of  Walter  W.  Price,  an  English  tradsEman,  in  New 
York  State.  A  trial  is  going  on  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  King's  County,  before  Mr.  Justice  Bernard,  at 
the  suit  of  Constance  B.  Price.  The  damages  are  laid 
at  a  hundred  thousand  dollars — twenty  thouiand 
pounds. 

The  pleas  set  forth  a  singular  story.    Price,  it 
seems,  left  England  forty  years  ago,  without  a  penny 
in  his  purse.   At  nineteen  he  hud  married  one,  Susan 
Butter,  whom  he  left  behind  him  to  either  work  or 
starve.     Such  men  as  Price  get  on,  and  Price  got  on 
so  fast  that  in  three  or  four  years  he  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  a  lady  living  in  Brooklyn,  who  had  always 
thought  him  a  single  man.    The  lady  was  a  catch  for 
Price,  but  he  could  hardly  marr?  her  while  his  Eng- 
lish wife  was  in  the  way.  He  sent  an  agent  over  the 
sea,  who  found  the  deserted  woman,  and  procured  from 
her  a  deed  of  separation.  Three  months  after  this  deed 
was  signed.  Price  united  himself  to  his  second  choice. 
For  seventeen  years  they  lived  together,  during  which 
years  five  children  were  born  to  them,  some  of  whom 
are  still  alive ;  but  at  the  age  of  forty  Price  gi-ew  tued 
of  his  wife,  and  ran  away,  leaving  her  v/ithout  a  cent. 
When  she  complained  of  his  desertion,  he  brought 
an  action,  which  was  tried  before  Justice  Bernard,  of 
New  York,  to  have  the  pretended  marriage  declared 
void,  on  the  ground  that  his  EngUsh  wife  was  still 
alive.    One  Slade  gave  evidence  that,  within  four 
weeks,  he  had  seen  Susan  Price  alive  in  England. 
Bernard  said  this  evidence  was  enough  ;  the  Ameri- 
can marri.ige  was  declared  void,  and  the  lady  was 
free  to  contract  any  other  ties !    In  fifteen  months 
Price  led  a  third  woman,  Constance,  to  the  altar,  hav- 
ing told  her  that  hi^  English  wife  was  dead,  that  his 
Brooklyn  wife  had  been  unfaithful  to  her  vows,  and 
that  Bernard's  decree  contained  a  clause  entitling 
him  to  marry  again.    Three  children  blessed  this 
union.    Price  grew  more  and  more  prosperous  in  the 
world.    He  built  a  palace  on  Lake  George.    He  was 
appointed  colonel  of  militin.   He  was  noted  in  the  al- 
manacs as  a  millionaire.    But  he  was  not  yet  happy 
on  his  hearth.    After  living  with  Constance  for  six 
years  he  deserted  her  and  his  three  infants  ;  but  in 
Constance  he  has  found  a  different  sort  of  womaa 
to  his  first  and  second  wives.    She  had  been  mar- 
ried to  him  ;   she  was  his  wife,  and  she  insisted 
on  her  rights.    To  cast  her  off  was  not  an  er.sy  task, 
for  Price  suspected  Slade  of  giving  false  testimony, 
and  he  re.aUy  thought  his  English  wife  was  dead. 
His  only  chance  of  annulling  his  third  mai-^age,  was 
by  showing  that  his  second  marriage  had  been  good 
in  law.    He  tried  that  chance.    Proceedings  were 
taken  to  have  Bernard's  decision  annuUiug  his  second 
marriage  set  aside,  on  the  ground  that  Slade  s  testi- 
'  mcny  was  false,  and  consequently  that  there  had 
been  no'foundation  for  the  decree.    It  was  a  hard 
case  for  the  pluralist  :  for  if  he  gained  hi?  suit  and 
got  rid  of  his  third  wife,  his  seconJ  wife  niigat  o:aiin 
 in  order  to  legitimate  her  children — the  restitution 
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oi  Tier  conjugal  rights  !  But  during  the  proceedings, 
Piioe  got  positive  proof  that  his  English  wife  vras 
alire,  on  vrhic^  he  dropped  the  Brooklyn  woman, 
Etajed  his  motion,  and  began  proceedings  in  the  local 
court  on  safer  ground.  But  Constance  fought  him 
hard  ;  the  moral  sense  was  on  her  side  ;  and  neither 
his  colonel's  uniform  nor  his  palace  on  Lake  George 
could  shield  him  from  her  shafts.  He  is  said  to 
tave  ofiered  her  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  desist. 
She  knew  that  facts  were  on  his  side  ;  she  felt  her 
Etruggle  to  be  hopeless  ;  but  she  would  not  bate  an 
inch  of  ground.  Rejecting  his  offers  of  money, 
she  waited  for  the  verdict  of  Mr.  Justice  Lan- 
don,  who  pronounced  her  union  to  be  voidable 
in  law,  though  not  void  ab  initio.  She  had  been  his 
lawful  wife,  although  the  court  now  found  a  bar  to 
tLa  continuance  of  her  reign.  Her  children^  born  in 
•wedlock,  were  the  heirs,  according  to  American  law, 
of  Price's  vast  estate.  Appeals  wore  carried  by  Price 
into  higher  courts,  but  Landon's  verdict  was  affirmed 
by  thti  Supreme  Court.  The  matter  has  not  ended 
here.  Constance,  who  is  declared  to  have  been  his 
wife,  is  now  pursuing  hica  on  a  charge  of  having  in- 
dnced  her  to  enter  into  that  "  voidable"  contract. 

Here,  then,  is  a  strange  example  of  the  confusion 
esisiing  in  the  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  Colonel  Price  has  a 
legitimate  wife  in  England  ;  and  the  same  man  has 
iegitimato  children  by  another  woman  in  America  ! 


ONE  HOUE. 
Dsep  in  the  marsh  the  bitter  Ijoomj— 

Shrill  the  ni;;ht  and  vriJd  the  weather- 
Xhxo'  the  ghostly  purple  glooms, 
_    Phantom-like,  ive  flit  together ; 
vsTiat  is  that  the  saga  sings  i 
"ioveis  fleet  and  love  h.ath  wings." 
Ere  the  lurking  serpent  stings. 
1/et  us  sip  the  wine  that  glows 
in  tne  ri  ,1  cup  of  the  rose. 

While  the  bloom  is  oh  the  heather  1 

\a)  I  the  daT.-a  is  in  the  sky  ; 

Foolish  V.  e  of  care  to  borrow — 
Comes  the  weary  by-and-by, 

Comes  the  sober,  sere  to-morrow. 
KiGS  me  close,  dear  heart  of  mine  1 
Let  thy.trua  eyes  on  me  shine  ; 
Life  for  us  sliail  be  divine, 
WTiiie  the  s'.\  ift  years  come  and  go— 
All  of  heaven  I  care  to  kno  .v, 

Bound  by  those  white  arms  of  thine  ! 

Missing  youth's  diviner  zest, 

What  is  fame,  or  gold,  or  powtrr, 

Bat  the  worm  whose  fangod  unrest 

Blights  the  fruit  behind  the  flowir  ? 

Soon  the  fading  rose  shall  fall — 

Youth's  keen  (lavour  cloy  aud  pall, 

Aiid  the  darkness  cover  "all. 

Shiiie  on  me  love-litten  eyes. 

Let  us,  ere  the  phantom  "llies. 

Drain  the  sv/eetuess  of  the  hour  ! 


Backer  Bros."  Piire«it  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is 
ft  combination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains 
all  that  is  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Great 
George  s-street,  Dublin. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased,  oh  the  recommenda 
tion  of  the  Prime  Minister,  to  grant  a  pension  of  £50 
a  year  to  the  widow  of  Giovanni  Battista  Falcieri, 
the  faithful  servant  of  Lord  Byron,  celebrated  in  tho 
writings  of  the  great  poet,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Moore,  Rogers,  and  Shelley,  by  the  name  of  "  Tita." 

Fatal  Quarhel  ox  Boaud  Ship.— On  the  15th 
January  a  quarrel  arose  between  two  firemen,  named 
Edger  aud  M'lvinnon,  at  work  on  board  the  Sappho, 
ai  Hull,  when  Edgcr  stabbed  M'ivinnon  with  a. sheath 
I'niie.  The  injured  man  died  soon  after  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  infirmary.  Edger  attempted  to  com- 
mit suicide  by  cutting  his  throat,  and  lies  at  the  in- 
tirmary  in  a  precarious  state. 

Sekiocs  Accidhkt  in  tuk  Hu.xTixa  Field.— Dur- 
ing a  run  with  tlie  Galway  Blazers  on  Jan.  14  a  Mr. 
Blundell,  Inland  Rsvenue  ofhcer  at  Ahascragh, 
county  Galway,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  wTtii 
preat  violence.  It  is  not  clearly  known  wiiether  his 
lie;  came  into  contact  with  a  stone  or  not, 'but  the 
aide  of  his  face,  from  the  eye  down  to  the  chin,  has 
been  split.  He  was  iujmediately  removed  aud  placed 
under  medical  treatment,  but  it  is  feared  that  the 
injuries  are  of  a  very  dangerous  nature.  Every  at- 
tention WM  paid  him  bv  tha  members  of  the  limit 


MADELINE. 

It  was  the  last  ball  of  the  season — and  the  best — 
at  least  so  thought  Captain  Talbot,  as  having  steered 
his  fair  partner  successfully  through  the  mazy  steps 
of  the  "  G\;n>ds  Waltz,"  he  stood  by  her  side  in  the 
cool  conservatory,  his  eyes  fixed,  in  a  wild,  passionate 
gaze,  upon  her  exquisite  face,  and  his  whole  soul 
swayed  aud  thrilled  by  the  all-powerful  spell  of  those 
most  delicious  and  enchanting  of  earthly  delight^ 
"moonlight,  music,  love,  and  flowers." 

And  the  face  of  Madeline  Orme  was  one  which  few 
men  could  look  upon  unmoved.  Half  hidden  by  rich, 
wavy  masses  of  shimmering  golden  hair  ;  deep  pur- 
ple ej'es,  which  one  moment  were  flashing  fire  like 
diamonds  in  a  sunbeam,  and  the  next  veiled  them- 
selves beneath  their  long  dark  lashes  in  dreamy,  melt- 
ing langour,  half-belied  the  cold,  eoomful  expression 
which  played  around  the  small,  chiseled  mouth. 

"  She  loves  me  !"  he  thought,  exultingly,  as  he  led 
her  back  to  the  crowded  ball-room,  where  her  part- 
ner for  the  next  dance — a  middle-aged  East  India 
merchant,  reported  to  be  "  immensely  rich" — was 
already  senking  her.  But  "a  change  came  o'er  the 
spirit  of  his  dream"  a  few  minutes  later,  when,  the 
dance  being  over.  Captain  Talbot  stood  by  the  open 
door  of  the  conservatory,  his  eyes  wandering  rest- 
lessly over  the  assemblod  gi-oup  of  "  fair  women  and 
brave  men,"  in  search  of  Madeline  Orme,  whom  he 
had  suddenly  lost  sight  of  when  the  dance  ended. 
Then,  from  the  half-open  door  behind  him,  carne  soft 
pleadings,  and  softer,  tenderer  answers,  whispered  by 
a  voice  which  he  knew  oiily  too  well ;  aud  turnirig 
sharply  around,  he  beheld,  not  a  dozen  feet  from  the 
spot  where  he  stood,  the  peerless  form  of  Madeline— 
his  Madeline,  as  he  thought,  only  a  minute  ago — the 
arm  of  the  "  immensely  rich"  East  Indian  clasped 
lovingly  around  her  small  waist,  and  the  deep  purple 
eyes  drooping  under  his  ardent  glance,  as  they 
drooped  beneath  his  own  half  an  hour  befor?,  under 
the  shadow  of  that  same  oleander  where  she  had 
stood  with  him. 

A  curse  arose  upon  his  lips,  'and  he  involuntarily 
clenched  his  hand,  as  if  to  dash  it  in  the  face  of  his 
rival — this  man,  for  whose  gold  she  was  selling  her 
fresh,  peerless  beauty  ;  but  men  v.'ho  have  lived  his 
life  learn  to  keep  in  hand,  if  they  cannot  subdue,  the 
devil  whom  they  know  to  be  within  them,  and  the 
evil  look  only  just  darkened  his  bronzed  face,  as  with 
a  cold,  hard  amiie  he  turned  back  into  the  crowded 
ball-room. 

A  month  later  Captain  Talbot  embarked  in  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  steamer  Pera,  to 
rejoin  his  regiment  in  Bengal. 

The  very  first  person  he  met,  as  he  set  foot'  upon 
the  deck  of  the  Pera,  was  Madeline,  now  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford, on  her  way  to  Calcutta  with  her  husband,  the 
rich  East  Indian  merchant. 

He  had  heard  of  her  marriage  while  grouse  shoot- 
ing in  tho  highlands,  and  met  her  upon  the  deck  of 
the  steamer  with  a  coolness  and  self-possession  which 
surprised  and  .somewhat  mortified  the  lovely  in- 
triguante ;  but  Vivian  Talbot  was  not  the  man  to 
carry  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  and  whatever  were 
his  thoughts — whether  or  not  he  remembered  that 
half  hour  when  they  had  stood  together  under  the 
shade  of  the  oleander — in  his  calm,  unmoved  face 
Madeline  could  read  nothing. 

Days  grew  into  v.-eeks,  and  still  •  they  sailed  mi 
eastward.  The  ever-restless  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  the 
calm,  blue  waters  of  the  Meditenanean  •;  the  gigantic 
"  gutter"  of  Baron  de  Lessep.s,  \\Tith  its  dreary  sand 
banks,  "  ever  changing,  yet  the  savne  for  ever  ;"  the 
crimson-tinted  waters  of  the  lied  Sea — all  had  beea 
passed  in  safety,  and  the  good  ship  Pera  was  steam- 
ing merrily  cjown  the  Persian  Gulf. 

It  \sas  a  hot,  breezeless,  sultry  afternoon — too  hot 
to  do  anything  but  lie  in  a  hammock  under  an  awn- 
ing and  smoke — upon  which  laborious  employment 
Captain  Talbot  was  industriously  engaged  when  Mrs. 
Crawford  appeared  upon  deck. 

"  Oh,  Captain  Talbot,  how  I  wish  I  were  a  man, 
and  could  smoke!"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  am  dying, 
positively  dying  of  ennui.  Anything,  even  a  ship- 
wreck almost,  would  be  a  relief  from  this  dreary  mo- 
notony." 

Even  as  she  spoke,  a  harsh,  grating  aoiind  was.heard, 
as  the  keel  of  the  Pera  struck  \ipon  something  hard, 
followed  by  a  sudden  shock,  which  threw  most  of  the 
na.=!s°naorq  npfan  tho  deck. 


In  a  moment  all  was  confusion  ;  women  hurrying 
to  and  fro  over  the  deck,  weeping  and  wringing  theii 
hands  ;  strong  men  gazing  sternly  and  hopelessly 
over  the  boundless  expanse  of  pitiless  sea  which  sur- 
rounded them,  as  if  calculating  the  chances  of  esca.pe; 
the  ship's  officex-s  shouting  order  after  order  with  a 
rapidity  which  bewildered  the  startled  men,  while 
every  svrell  of  the  restless  sea,  as  it  broke  against  the 
bulwarks,  forced  the  ship  closer  and  firmer  on  to  her 
rocky  bed  of  coral. 

When,  at  last,  the  stern  commands  of  the  captain 
had  established  something  like  order,  it  was  found 
that  the  Pera  bad  struck  upon  a  sunken  coral  reef, 
whose  sharp,  jagged  edges  had  pierced  her  bottom, 
and  that  there  was  already  more  than  a  foot  of  water 
in  the  hold. 

A  dangerous  position  to  be  in,  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  mainland,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  literally 
swarming  with  pirates. 

Their  only  chance  was  that  the  Pera  might  hold  to- 
gether until  one  of  the  many  vessels  crossing  the 
Persian  Gulf  should  sight  them,  and  for  that  purpose 
a  louk-out  was  posted  at  each  mast-head.  Hour  after 
hour  passed  drearily  away.  The  sun  was  just  setting 
in  a  blaze  of  fire  upon  the  western  sea,  when  the  man 
at  the  fore  mast-head  cried  out : 

"  Sail  ahead  !" 

A  wild  cheer  welcomed  the  joyful  news,  which,  in 
a  few  minutes,  was  confirmed  by  the  appearance,  to 
those  on  deck,  of  a  tiny  black  spot  on  the  edge  of 
the  horizon,  which  giadually  increased  in  size  as  it 
approached  them. 

An  ansioue  half  hour  elapsed,  during  which  the 
vessel  slowly,  but  surely,  lessened  the  distance  be- 
tween them,  when -the' look-out  cried  : 

"  Another  sail  !" 

"Whereaway  f  shouted  the  captain. 
"  Two  points  to  windward  of  the  first,"  was  tha 
replyi_ 

"  Pirates,  by  Jove,"  exclaimed  the  captain,  as  ha 
dropped  his  glas.?. 

It  was  too  true.  In  a  few  minutes  the  tall,  taper- 
ing  masts  and  high  lateen  sails  of  two  proas  wera 
perceived,  bearing  down  before  the  rising  evening; 
breeze,  with  frightful  rapidity,  upon  the  helpless 
Pera. 

Hastily  supplying  his  men  and  the  passengers  with 
all  the  arms  he  possessed,  the  captain  of  the  Per» 
prepared  to  resist  the  attack. 

Meanwhile  the  two  proas,  after  bearing  down  toge- 
ther till  within  fifty  yards  of  their  expected  prize, 
gradually  separated,  and  it  was  perceived  that  they 
were  connected  by  a  cable,  which,  on  striking  the 
bows  of  the  Pera,  would  swing  them  both  alongside 
at  the  same  moment. 

Another  moment  and  a  hundred  swarthy  villains 
were  clambering  up  the  sides  of  the  Pera,  and  a  des- 
perate hand-to-hand  fight  commenced.  Captain  Tal- 
bot heading  the  besieged  upon  one  side,  while  tha 
captain  of  the  ship  tdok  charge  of  the  other.  But  the 
pirates  were  at  least  five  to  one  against  them,  and 
gradually  forced  them  from  the  bulwarks,  and  at 
last,  inch  by  inch,  back  to  the  cabins,  which  were 
filled  with  weeping  and  terrified  women. 

Here,  by  barricading  the  cabin  doors,  they  man- 
aged to  gain  a  few  minutes  breathing  time,  but  the 
axes  of  the  assailants  at  last  etiected  an  entrance,  ami 
then,  even  Vivian  Talbot  felt  that  all  hope  was  gone^ 
and  there  was  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  die  lika 
men.  But  at  that  moment  of  supreme  despair,  when 
all  seemed  lost,  a  Eiitish  cheer  echoed  from  the  de- 
serted deck,  and  the  next  moment  a  hundred  blue- 
jackets burst  tipon  the  scene,  scattering  the  aston- 
ished  and  dismayed  pirates  in  every  direction. 

One  of  the  villains,  as  he  was  springing  over  the 
ship's  side,  fired  his  last  shot  at  Madeline,  who  was 
standing  by  the  open  gangway.  Captain  Talbot,  who 
was  close  to  her,  sprang  forward  upon  hearing  her 
cry,  and  caught  her  by  the  shoulder,  but  it  was  too 
late  ;  she  fell  through  the  open  gangway,  over-balanc- 
ing and  dragging  him  with  her. 

"  A  splash  »nd  a  plmige,  and  all  was  o'er, 
And  the  billows  rolled' as  they  rolled  before."  * 

It  t?a3  supposed  that  they  must  have  struck  upon 
the  sharp,  knife-like  edge  of  the  coral  rocks  beneath 
the  water,  as  they  never  rose  to  the  surface  agaiu. 

Her  Majesty's  ship  Cyclops,  which  had  sighted  th« 
unfortunate  Pera  just  in  time  to  rescue  her  cre<v  and 
passc-i:gers  from  a  fearful  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
pirate  crew,  conveyed  them  safely  to  Bombay,  from 
whence  Mr.  Crawford  proceeded  alone  to  his  home 
in  Calcutta,  leaving  his  bride,  fast  and  firm,  in  Vivian 
Talbot's  first  and  last  embrace,  among  the  cora.1  pa- 
laces  Tinder  "  Orrinn's  firepr.  wa+e:  " 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[Jan.  23,  1579 


A  NIGHT-CALL, 

Ting-a-ling-ling-ling'sounded  my  night-bell,  awaken- 
ing me  from  a  delightful  dream  to  a  realization  that 
some  one  demanded  my  professional  services  in  a 
very  imperative  tone. 

It  is  not  80  pleasant  as  some  may  think  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  the  still  hours  of  night,  even  for  a  medical 
man ;  but  force  of  habit  brought  me,  in  a  very  brief 
Bpace  of  time,  from  sweet  repose  to  a  presentable  con- 
dition at  the  street  door. 

"  Are  you  Doctor  Watson  ?"  asked  a  voice  from  a 
muffled  figure,  as  I  opened  the  door  and  looked  out 
into  the  cool  night. 

"  I  am.    What  is  wanted  ?"  was  my  reply. 

"  You  are  wanted  at  No.  87  Harding-street.  A 
woman  in  convulsions,  I  believe." 

"  Harding-street,  Harding-street,"  I  mused.  ".Why 
that  is  the  other  side  of  the  city.  You  surely  did 
not  have  to  come  all  this  distance  to  find  a  physician." 

"  No,  there's  doctors  enough,  I  reckon,  but  I  was 
told  to  bring  you  and  no  one  else.  I'm  only  to  do 
the  errand,  but  them  as  sent  me  said  you  were  a  first- 
rate  surgeon,  and  they  wanted  you." 

"  But  I  can't  get  my  horse  out  such  a  cold,  blust- 
ering night  as  this,  and  it  is  a  good  two  miles  to  Har- 
di  ^-street. 

"  No  more  need  you,  doctor.  I've  a  carriage  in 
waiting." 

"  That  alters  the  matter.    I  will  be  with  you  in  a 

moment." 

It  appeared  strange  to  me  that  a  first-rate  surgeon 
shovild  be  required  in  a  case  of  convulsions,  but  I  took 
it  for  granted  the  messenger  was  both  sleepy  and  ig- 
norant when  receiving  his  directions  ;  so,  to  prepare 
for  emergencies,  I  took  my  case  of  surgical  instru- 
ments, entered  the  carriage,  and  was  driven  rapidly 
over  the  not  very  evenly-paved  street. 

I  endeavoured  to  gain  other  particulars  from  my 
nocturnal  visitor,  but  he  was  so  reticent,  and  answered 
so  evasively,  that  nothing  could  be  learned. 

When  about  half  the  distance  had  been  accom- 
plished, the  carriage  stopped  at  a  small  hotel,  in  an 
unfrequented  street. 

"  What  are  you  stopping  here  for  ?  This  is  not 
Haiding-street,"  I  exclaimed,  feeling,  for  the  first 
time,  that  matters  were  taking  a  suspicious  turn. 

The  driver  did  not  reply,  but  took  from  his  pocket 
a  whistle,  and  blew  a  shrUl  blast  upon  it. 

Immediately  a  tall,  stout  man  issued  from  the 
hotel,  as  waiting  and  expecting  the  summons,  and, 
without  ceremony,  entered  the  carriage,  seating  him- 
self by  my  side. 

He  was  not  a  man  one  would  like  for  a  midnight 
companion,  under  any  cuxumstances,  and  when  the 
suspicious  manner  of  his  appearance  was  remembered, 
might  well  be  considered  less  so. 

My  new  companion  was  completely  disguised,  not 
a  feature  being  visible. 

As  he  entered  the  coach,  after  giving  orders  to  drive 
on,  he  said,  in  a  gruff  voice  : 

"  I  suppose  you  are  Doctor  Watson  ?" 

"  I  am,  and  should  be  glad  to  kno^  for  what  my 
services  are  required,  if  you  can  give  me  any  clearer 
information  than  our  driver,"  I  ventui-ed  to  remark. 

He  laughed  outright — a  coarse,  disagreeable  laugh. 

I  was  irritated. 

"  So  Jake  was  not  communicative.  You  didn't  have 
a  flask.  That  would  have  set  his  tongue  to  wagging. 
Jake,  why  didn't  yon  tell  the  doctor  what  was 
wanted  ?" 

The  last  sentence  was  addressed  to  the  driver,  with 
ft  lunge  in  the  region  of  the  intercostal  muscles.  But 
Jake  only  muttered  something  unintelligible. 

"  If  this  is  some  joke  you  are  attempting,  it  has 
proceeded  far  enough,  and  you  will  please  turn  your 
horses  and  drive  me  home." 

I  said  this  somewhat  sternly,  but  with  a  very  un- 
easy feeling,  after  the  words  of  the  villainous-looking 
man  at  my  side. 

"  Joke  !  humph  !  It's  no  joke,  you'll  find  ;  but  a 
rare  chance  for  your  skill,  and  a  better  fee  than  you 
have  seen  for  a  twelvemonth  !" 

I  made  no  reply,  but  would  gladly  have  given  up 
the  promised  fee  to  have  been  safe  at  home  again. 
After  a  short  pause  he  continued  : 

"  We  are  coming  near  the  house,  and,  as  I  have 
good  reasons  for  doing  so,  I  must  ask  that  you  will 
allow  me  to  place  this  bandage  over  your  eyes,  doc- 
tor." 

I  shall  submit  to  aothiag  of  the  kind,"  I  replied. 


Another  momtnt,  and  the  folly  of  this  refusal  was 
apparent.  The  strong  man  seized  both  my  hands  in 
one  of  his,  with  a  grasp  like  a  vice,  and  threw  the 
disengaged  arm  around  my  neck,  to  prevent  me  from 
giving  an  alarm,  while  in  a  twinkling  Jake  secured 
the  handkerchief  over  my  eyes. 

"  Now,  will  you  go  on  without  trouble,  or  shall 
I  bind  and  gag  you  '?"  asked  the  man  of  giant  sta- 
ture, in  quick,  angry  tones. 

"  I  am  in  your  power,  and  can  only  submit,"  was 
my  reply,  sulkily  spoken  ;  at  the  same  time  I  was 
hoping  soon  to  be  able  to  turn  the  tablss,  and  dictate 
terms  myself. 

The  caniage  rattled  on  a  short  distance,  and  then 
suddenly  halted,  and  I  was  very  hastily  assisted  out, 
up  a  flight  of  steps  into  a  brilliaistly-lighted  hall. 
This  I  knew,  because  my  blinder  permitted  me  to 
distinguish  between  the  darkness  of  the  street  and 
the  bright  light  of  many  gas-burners.  Through  this 
long  vestibule  I  was  led  into  a  dimly  lighted  par- 
lour, where  the  bandage  was  removed  from  my  eyes. 

The  parlour  was  furnished  elegantly  and  tastefully 
Rich  carpets,  costly  furniture,  and  choice  paintings 
and  engravings  met  the  eye  at  every  turn. 

"  Come  this  way,  doctor,  your  patient  is  waiting 
for  you,"  said  the  rough,  conductoi-,  preceding  me 
towards  an  adjoining  chamber  fitted  tip  aopropriateh- 
with  all  comforts,  and  furnished  to  correspond  with 
the  parlour. 

On  the  curtained  couch  lay  a  young  woman,  not 
over  eighteen.  Her  face  would  have  been  beautiful 
but  for  an  expression  of  pain  crossing  -  it,  while  a 
slight  moan  escaped  the  young  sufferer's  lips.  It  re- 
quired but  a  glance  to  determine  that  the  pain  pro- 
ceeded from  an  arm  rudely  bandaged,  which  lay 
helplessly  at  my  new  patient's  side. 

"  There,  doctor,  examine  that  arm,  and  let  us 
know  the  worst  at  once,  "  said  thorough  man  in  the 
muffler. 

An  examination  revealed  a  compound  fracture, 
with  muscles,  nerves,  and  blood-vessels  so  completely 
lacerated  that  only  one  decision  could  be  given,  and 
this  I  explained  in  four  words  : 

"  It  must  be  amputated  ?" 

A  shudder  convulsed  the  frame  of  the  young  girl 
at  this  sentence,  and  she  sobbed  aloud  : 
"  Oh,  doctor,  cannot  you  save  my  arm  ?" 
"  Not  and  save  your  life,  my  poor  child.  No  human 
skill  can  give  you  back  the  use  of  that  shattered 
limb.    How  did  this  occur  ?" 

"  Hold  on,  doctor,  you  are  getting  beyond  your  bu- 
siness. It  don't  matter  how  the  accident  happened. 
You  just  do  what  you  can  to  make  this  young 
woman  comfortable,  and  you  shall  have  your  reward, 
but  don't  ask  questions." 

This  was  said  by  him  who  appeared  to  be  the  lead- 
ing spirit  in  this  mysterious  transaction,  but  his  tone 
was  not  so  harsh  as  at  first,  and  I  could  see  there 
was  a  spark  of  pity  in  his  composition  after  all. 

It  was  not  particularly  important  that  I  should 
know  how  the  arm  had  been  fractured,  but  it  was 
my  duty  to  relieve  the  young  patient's  suffering  as 
much  as  possible  ;  and,  with  this  thought  in  view,  I 
proceeded  to  perform  the  unpleasant  operation,  with 
the  assistance  of  attendants  and  chloroform. 

When  all  was  over  I  was  dismissed,  with  a  heavy 
purse  of  gold,  and  informed  thut  they  had  attend- 
ants competent  to  perform  any  further  requirements. 

I  was  again  blindfolded  and  conveyed  to  my  home, 
where  I  sought  to  unravel  the  meaning  of  this  most 
singlar  occurrence,  but  without  satisfactory  results. 

Several  months  passed  along,  and  the  cir- 
cunvstances  just  narrated  had  been  almost  forgotten 
in  the  excitement  of  a  busy  season,  when,  one  even- 
ing, I  was  informed  that  a  young  man  wished  to  ses 
are  in  my  office. 

He  appeared  a  handsome,  well-dressed  lud,  who 
arose  as  I  entered. 

"  You  are  Doctor  Watson,  I  think.  I  am  Ida 
Rutherford.  I  am  disguised  for  personal  safety. 
You  do  not  remember  me,  but  once  you  saved  my 
life,  perhaps,  although  it  is  not  a  life  of  much  use  in 
the  world,  that  I  can  see.  Do  you  remember  ampu- 
tating an  arm,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  one 
October  night  ?" 

There  was  no  doubt  regarding  the  sex,  when  that 
voice  had  spoken  its  sad,  soft  notes,  and  the  circum- 
stances referred  to  were  not  likely  to  have  escaped 
my  mind  entirely. 

So  I  informed  my  visitor,  and  waited  with  a  puzzled 
expression  on  my  countenance,  no  doubt,  for  her  to 
proceed  with  the  business  that  had  brought  her  to 
my  olhce. 

"  It  is  not  in  a  medical  oapacity  I  wish  four  assist- 


ance at  this  time,  but  to  help  me  to  bring  to  light 
crime  that  has  been  hid  under  golden  coverings  for 
years,  and  to  gain  revenge  for  myself." 
.  The  last  words  were  spoken  bitterly,  and  Ida's  dark 
eyes  flashed  keenly. 

'•  But,  my  dear  child,  the  chief  of  the  police  is  the 
proper  person  to  receive  your  first  statement.  As  for 
thoughts  of  revenge,  they  should  never  find  a  place 
in  your  mind,"  I  Sai6. 

"  I  have  seen  the  chief  of  police,  and  he  would  not 
li.'ten  to  what  I  .said,  and  appeared  to  think  my  story 
extravagant  and  foolish  ;  but  said  he  would  investi- 
gate the  matter,  if  I  could  get  any  responsible  persoa 
to  corroborate  any  portion  of  my  story.  For  this  rea- 
son I  have  called  on  you,  doctor,  as  you  can  testify  to 
the  fact  of  removing  my  arm,  and  the  condition  in 
which  you  found  it." 

"  Yes,  I  can  do  that,  but  I  do  not  admire  the  motive 
for  revenge  which  actuates  you  in  this  matter.  I 
am  " 

"  Pardon  me,"  she  interrupted,  "  but  listen  to  my 
story,  and  judge  me  afterwards  : 

"  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  I  have  no  father  or  mother 
living.  !My  childhood  seems  almost  a  blank  to  me, 
but  I  remember  being  at  a  private  boarding-school, 
when  very  young,  and  there  always  appeared  to  be 
a  mystery  about  my  life.  All  the  expenses  incident 
to  my  school  were  promptly  met,  and  I  had  money 
furnished  me  often,  but  could  never  ascertain  from 
whence  or  whom  it  came. 

"  At  the  age  of  sixteen  I  was  taken  from  school, 
and  brought  to  this  city,  to  a  palace-like  residence, 
where  I  was  led  tn  anticipate  much  happiness  ;  but 
the  same  shadow  of  mystery  hung  over  all. 

"  Mr.  Rutherford,  who  called  himself  my  guu'-diaD, 
and  gave  me  his  own  name,  was  and  is  a  gentleman 
of  great  wealth  and  influence.  He  was  a  smuggler, 
and  periodically  visited  England  ;  and  I  was,  uncon- 
sciou.?ly,  his  accomplice. 

"  After  our  first  trip  we  made  several  others — all 
for  one  purpose,  and  all  successful. 

"At  last  my  master  came  very  near  being  dis- 
covered, through  the  keen  vigilance  of  a  newly -ap- 
pointed custom-house  inspector. 

"  After  that  he  was  very  watchful,  and  studied 
hard  to  conjecture  new  expedients  for  the  safety  of  his 
unlawful  traffic.  His  last  scheme — the  most  fiendish 
of  all — you  helped  him  to  accomplish." 

"  I  helped  him  to  accomplish  I  You  are  crazy,  my 
good  girl  !  What  do  you  mean '!  "  I  exclaimed,  with 
a  full  belief  that  the  young  lady's  wits  had  departed, 
sure  enough. 

"  I  mean  when  you  took  off  my  arm.  You  see  I 
have  a  false  one  in  its  place.' ' 

She  raised  her  talma  cape,  and  I  nodded  affirma- 
tively. 

"That  hollow  arm  has  brought  many  a  costly 
gem,  without  tribute  to  the  Government. 

"  So  your  accident  was  taken  advantage  of  to 
bring'money  to  this  villain's  purse  ■" 

"  That  is  not  half  the  story.  Doctor  Watson.  It 
was  no  accident  that  gave  you  a  limb  to  amputate  ; 
but  my  arm  was  crushed  by  this  man  himself,  for 
the  fiendi.sh  purpose  I  have  named." 

"  Great  Heavens  !  can  this  be  true  •" 

"  It  is  true,  and,  with  a  little  aid  from  you,  I  can 
prove  its  truth,  and  bring  this  heartless  monster  to 
justice." 

"  I  am  entirely  at  your  service,  and  wUl  commeace 
this  stiange  woik  when  you  desire." 

I  spoke  these  words  earnestly,  and,  as  I  did  so,  a 
tear  came  to  the  d.uk  eye  of  my  singular  visitor.  It 
was  not  an  evidence  of  weakness,  but  a  pearly  tear 
of  fjnititude. 

With  what  influence  I  could  bring  to  bear  on  the 
matter,  an  investigation  of  Mr.  Rutherford's  splendid 
mansion  was  made,  and  ample  evicknce  of  guilty 
transactions  brought  to  light. 

Rutherfurd  was  brought  to  punishment,  but  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  being  gazed  upon  by  hun- 
dreds of  unpitying  eye.*,  in  a  crowded,  foul-aiied 
court-room,  and  so  ended  his  career  of  crime  by  sui- 
cide. 

Before  doing  this,  he  restored  Urge  sums  of  his  ill- 
eotten  gains  to  tliose  from  whom  they  were  obtained, 
aud  in  a  will  bequ«athed  to  Miss  Ida  Rutherford  a 
hirge  fortune. 

Tlus  lady  still  lives,  and  many  prayers  ascend  daily 
that  she  may  be  blessed  for  lier  generous  gifts  and 
words  of  comfort  to  the  poor  and  outc.ist. 

For  her  own  early  hi.story  and  a  metting  with  kin- 
dred lovt  d  ones,  she  looks  forward  U>  the  other  shore 
(.>!  thiit  Ivight,  broad  rivtr  which  separates  this  t'-o"' 
another  life. 


J  B.  23,  1875.] 
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THE  MISER'S  SHOES. 

In  a  large  city,  in  a  narrow  and  dirty  street,  in  a 
moan  and  rickeity  house,  with  poor  and  scanty  fur- 
niture, lived  an  old  miser,  with  no  one  to  keep  him 
company  but  an  old,  ugly,  cross-grained,  »piteful  wo- 
man, who  was  his  housekeeper. 

Onco  upon  a  time  the  old  miser  fell  sick.  He  was 
BO  very  sick  that  he  could  neither  speak  nor  move;  he 
could  not  even  count  his  money.  He  was  too  stingy 
to  call  in  a  physician,  or  to  buy  such  articles  of  food  as 
a  sick  man  ought  to  have,  or  even  toburnfuel  enough 
to  keep  him  warm.  So  he  lay  in  his  wretched  bed, 
shivering  with  cold  when  he  was  not  roasting  with 
fever,  speechless,  hopeless,  and  helpless,  sinking 
slowly  but  surely,  and  every  day  drawing  nearer  to 
the  awful  door  of  death. 

A»  he  lay  there,  silent  and  suffering,  and  the  ugly 
old  woman  was  stirring  about  the  dirty  house,  grumbl- 
ing and  muttering,  a  ragged  beggar  boy  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  she  opened  it. 

It  was  a  strange  house  to  come  to  for  the  purpose  of 
begging,  and  the  old  woman  was  so  surprised  that  she 
could  hardly  speak  until  the  boy  had  finished  hia  piti- 
ful tale. 

'"I  will  give  you  something,"  she  said,  "if  it  is 
only  for  your  impudence.  Any  boy  who  can  bs  such 
a  fool  as  to  come  here  to  beg  must  be  badly  in  need. 
Here's  a  pair  of  his  old  shoes.  He  can  never  use  them 
Rgain,  and  they're  worth  nothing,  anyhow.  Take 
them,  and  go  !" 

She  slammed  ±he  door,  after  she  had  thrown  the 
shoes  at  the  ragged  boy,  who  picked  them  up,  and  ran 
across  the  street  to  where  another  ragged  boy  was 
w.iiting  for  him. 

"  I  hav»  won  my  bet  !"  he  said.    "I have  begged 
there,  and  y^ot  something.    Pay  me  my  sixpence." 
,  "  You  don't  call  them  anything  I  hope,"  replied  the 
other  boy. 

But  the  boy  who  had  the  shoes  said  that  they  were 
good  shoes  yet,  and  that  he  meant  to  wear  them.  So 
he  put  them  on,  and  weut  clattering  over  the  side- 
walk, though  he  had  hard  work  to  keep  his  little  feet 
inside  of  them. 

While  the  woman  was  giving  the  shoes  to  the  boy, 
the  face  of  the  old  man  on  the  bed  was  something 
terrible  to  see.  His  eyes  seemed  ready  to  start  out 
of  his  head,  a^nd  his  lips  moved,  as  if  in  speaking,  and 
his  teeth  rattl  d  together,  and  he  made  such  sti-ange 
noifestlint  the  old  woman  turned  around  sharply  and 
aiktd  him  what  was  the  matter. 

He  made  a  great  effort  to  speak  and  to  move,  but 
could  only  cast  upon  her  a  look  .full  of  reproach  and 
tojTor,  and  then  his  head  fell  back  and  his  mouth 
opened,  and  the  breadth  went  out  of  his  body  for  ever. 

"  Drat  him  !"  exclaimed  the  woman  ;  "  I  do  be- 
lieve that  ho  was  bothered  about  those  old  shoes  !  As 
if  I  would  give  away  anything  that  was  worth  keep- 
ing !" 

Then  she  called  in  the  neighbours  to  tell  them  that 
the  old  man  was  dead,  and  to  ask  them  to  help  her  to 
lny  out  the  corpse. 

The  old  miser  was  supposed  to  be  very  rich,  and 
the  housekeeper— as  he  had  no  relatives  that  any- 
body knew  of — meant  to  take  to  herstlf  all  the  pro- 
perty that  he  had  left  behind  him.  .So  she  rummaged 
the  house,  after  the  funeral  wa,i  over,  searching  up- 
Btairi  and  down,  hoping  to  find  boxes  or  bags,  or 
crock.s  of  money  ;  but  she  found  nothing  at  all,  ex- 
cept a  little  silver  change  that  was  wrapped  up  in  an 
old  stocking. 

When  shfc  had  vainly  hunted  in  every  place  she 
could  think  of,  she  allowed  other  people  to  come  in 
and  lielp  her  to  look  for  the  old  mau'a  wonsy.  They 
dug  in  the  cellar,  took  up  the  iioor.s,  knocked  the 
furniture  to-pieces,  tore  up  the  hearth.-;,  and  turned 
the  old  house  upside  down,  but  found  nothing  of  any 
value. 

At  last  they  gave  up  the  search  in  despair,  and 
abu.sed  the  old  man  mightily  for  having  been  a  miser 
and  not  rich. 

The  beggar,  when  he  had  won  his  bet  of  the  other 
r.agged  boy,  clattered  along  in  the'mi.ser's  old  shoes, 
until  he  reached  his  own  home,  in  another  dirty 
Eti-eet.  He  went  in,  and  was  met  by  a  ragged  man, 
who  first  gave  him  a  good  shaking,  and  then  asked 
him  what  he  had  brought  home. 

The  hos  took  a  few  coius  from  his  pocket,  and 


said  that  those,  with  the  shoes,  were  all  he  had  got. 

After  looking  at  the  old  shoes,  the  ragged  man  be- 
came very  angry.  He  gave  the  boy  a  severe  beating, 
and  sent  him  to  sleep  in  a  uorner  of  the  room,  and 
threw  the  shoes  out  of  a  broken  window. 

The  nest  morning,  very  early,  there  came  a  poor, 
hungry-looking  boy,  with  an  old  bag  on  his  shoulder 
and  a  hook  in  his  hand,  turning  over  heaps  of  dust 
and  dirt,  searching  for  bits  of  cloth  and  paper,  and 
other  scraps.  When  he  saw  the  old  shoes,  he  picked 
them  up,  and  lookad  at  them  carefully. 

"  These  may  be  of  some  use,  and  I  will  take  them 
home,"  he  said,  as  he  stuffed  them  into  his  bag. 

It  was  night  when  he  reached  his  home,  which  was 
a  very  poor  house  in  a  very  dingy  street,  but  there 
was  nothing  dirty  in  the  room  that  he  entered.  There 
was  little  enough  in  it — but  that  little  was  clean  and 
neat. 

Poor  as  the  boy  was,  and  cold  and  hungry,  be 
found  a  warm  welcome,  though  there  was  not  much 
to  eat.  His  father  lay  on  a  bed,  suffering  from  rheu- 
matism, and  unable  to  move.  His  mother  was"  sew- 
ing by  the  light  of  a  dim  candle — stitching  as  if  life 
depended  on  her  labour.  And  so  it  did  ;  for  she  and 
the  little  rag-picker  were  obliged  to  support  them- 
selves and  the  sick  man,  and  they  had  hard  work  to 
do  it. 

"  Here  are  some  shoes  that  I  found,"  eaid  the  boy, 
taking  them  from  his  bag.  "  They  are  old,  but  there 
is  wear  in  them  yet  ;  and  I  thought  they  might  be 
useful  to  father  when  he  gets  well  enough  to  walk 
about." 

"  You  are  a  very  thoughtful  and  good  boy,"  re- 
plied his  mother.  '•  The  shoes  are  well  lined,  and 
they  will  be  easy  for  your  poor  father's  feet.  Let 
us  hope  that  he  may  soon  be  well  enough  to  wear 
them." 

"  You  are  a  great  blessing  to  me,  Charley,"  said 
the  sick  man,  calling  the  boy  to  his  bedside.  "  You 
are  always  so  kind,  and  gentle,  and  patient.  If  I 
had  not  your  mother  and  you  to  help  me,  I  would 
surely  die.  It  hurts  me  more  than  my  pain  of  body 
to  see  you  both  obliged  to  work  so  hard  and  live  so 
poorly.  If  I  could  only  find  out  what  has  become  of 
my  Uncle  Joshua,  perhaps  he  would  help  me,  now 
that  I  am  unable  to  help  myself." 

'•  Your  uncle  is  dead,  no  doubt,"  answered  his 
wife.  "  If  he  is  living,  he  is  such  a  miser  that  we 
could  hope  for  nothing  from  him.  We  are  getting 
on  very  well,  and  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful." 

"But  you, Mary — if  you  should  be  taken  sick,  what 
would  become  of  us  then  ?" 

"  God  is  over  all,  my  husband,  and  we  will  trust 
in  Him  !  Let  us  hope  that  that  time  may  not 
come.' ' 

But  that  time  did  come." 

There  came  a  time  when  the  sick  plan's  wife  could 
sew  no  longer — when  she,  too,  lay  on  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness, scorched  and  withered  by  fever — when  there 
was  no  longer  anything  to  eat  in  the  house — when 
their  clothing  had  been  sold  for  money  with  which 
to  purchase  food,  until  they  had  hardly  any  rags  to 
cover  themselves  with — when  the  boy,  who  could  do 
no  more  work,  crept  wearily  about,  and  went  from 
one  to  the  other  of  his  parents,  wondering  which 
would  die  first — when  God  seemed  to  have  forsaken 
them,  and  they  had  nothing  to  expect  but  death*  by 
disease  and  starvation. 

"  I  can  stand  this  no  longer  !"  said  the  sick  man. 
"  We  must  not  die  in  this  way.  Give  me  those  shoes, 
Charley,  and  I  will  go  out  to  look  for  help.  I  mtist. 
surely  find  some  person  who  will  take  pity  on  us." 

He  put  on  his  coat,  and  the  boy  brought  him  the 
old  shoes. 

"  These  are  too  small  for  me,"  he  said,  as  he  tried 
them  on.  "  But  there  is  a  great,  thick  lining  in  each 
of  tham,  and  I  think  they  will  fit  if  I  can  get  it  out." 

Ho  worked  with  a  knife  and  with  his  hands,  pull- 
ing and  tugging  at  the  lining  of  one  of  the  shoes  un- 
til he  brought  it  out,  and  then  he  uttered  a  great  cry, 
fidl  of  joy  and  surprise. 

"Look,  wife,!"  he  exclaimed.  "  See  what  God  has 
sent  us  !" 

As  she  looked,  he  held  up  before  her  eyes  a  new, 
bright  bank  bill  for  one  thousand  pounds. 

Ten  of  them  were  carefully  stitched  in  the  lining 
of  that  shoe,  and  in  the  other,  when  they  examined 
it,  they  found  ten  more. 

When  they  had  finished  giving  thanks,  they  talked 
and  wondered,  and  wondered  and  talked,  until  they 
nearly  forgot  that  they  were  sick,  and  cold,  and  hun- 
SO'- 

"  Does  it  belong  to  us  ?"  asked  the  wife.  "  We 
must  try  to  find  the  owaer  of  all  this  money.'' 


But  there  was  no  onwer.  The  money  had  once 
belonged  to  the  sick  man's  miserly  Uncle  Joshua, 
and  it  had  coma  to  those  who  ought  to  have  it,  as 
they  were  his  nearest  relations. 

The  money  brought  them  friends  and  comfort,  and 
good  care  and  health,  and  many  other  blessings,  and 
the  old  shoes  were  put  in  a  glass-case,  and  set  in  the 
parlour  of  their  new  house,  so  that  they  might  never 
forget  the  great  mercy  by  which  they  had  been  pre- 
served when  they  were  ready  to  perish. 


MY  SONG. 

My  heart  is  singing  sweetest  strains-^ 

Ah !  can  you  catch  the  lay  ? 
It  tbrillB  and  trembles  as  it  dies 

In  echoes  far  away  ; 
And  then  so  rich  and  rare  it  swells, 

Like  organ  strains  sublime. 
And  sweet  and  soft,  and  faint  and  far, 

Like  distant  church-bells'  chime. 

What  hand  is  hovering  o'er  my  heart  1 

What  unseen  power  is  there 
To  wake  this  wondrous  melody 

That  breathes  through  all  the  air. 
Till  highest  hopes  that  live  with  life, 

And  thoughts  of  fear  and  woe. 
And  every  chord  my  being  owns. 

Are  blent  in  rhythmic  flow? 

And  on  they  roll,  with  rippling  tone, 

Like  waves  on  sanded  l?a. 
And  still  my  soul  swells  back  the  song 

With  wondrous  melody. 
Ah  !  wherefore  does  my  heart  thus  sing. 

And  who  the  source  may  sound  ? 
Why  roll  these  laughing,  liquid  tones, 

I.Iy  being  all  around  3 

I  care  not  whence  they  come,  or  whero 
Their  secret  spring  may  be. 

If  only  sweeter— day  by  day— 
They  still  will  sing  to  me. 

Perchance  'tis  Love  that  holds  the  key- 
Perchance  'tis  dreams  of  fame — 

Yet  still  my  song  floats  on  the  air. 
Whatever  be  its  name. 


Perambulatoes.— P.  Ledwidge,  manufacturer.  No.  32 
Amiens-street,  and  32  Lower  Ormond-quay.  N.B. — Repair* 
promptly  executed.  1254 

Trade  with  the  United  States. — The  official  re- 
turns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  hava 
been  brought  up  to  the  end  of  September.  They 
show  that  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year  1874 
the  imports  of  merchandise  and  specie  amounted  to 
453,038,313  dols.,  being  nearly  40  millions  less  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year  ; 
the  decrease  is  almost  entirely  in  merchandise,  and 
not  in  specie  and  bullion.  The  domestic  exports  in 
the  nine  months  have  been  of  the  (specie)  value  of 
453,445,675  dola.,  showing  an  increase  of  17  miliions; 
and  the  foreign  exports  17,314,408  dols.,  a  decrease 
of  nearly  two  millions.  The  value  of  commodities 
remaining  in  warehouse  on  September  30,  1874,  was 
49,068,269  dols.,  a  decrease  of  19^  millions.  Allowing 
for  the  diiTerence  in  the  warehouse  account,  the 
total  imports  for  the  nine  months  ended  September 
30,  1874,  exceeded  the  total  domestic  and  foreign  ex- 
ports combined  by  1,812,365  dols.,  while  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1873  the  excess  of  imports  was 
51,454,152  dols.  Of  the  total  trade  by  water,  about 
73  per  cent,  was  carried  in  foreign  vessels  during  the 
nine  months  ended  September  30,  1874,  and  nearly 
75  per  cent,  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1873. 

The  Forthcoming  Ecupsb  of  the  Sun. — The 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  has  received  an  in- 
timation that  her  Majesty's  Government;  are  pre- 
pared to  grant  £1,000  to  secure  observations  of  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  April.  This  eclipse  will 
give  better  opportunities  for  the  observation  of  to- 
tality than  will  occur  again  before  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  In  addition  to  the  above^ant,  the 
Royal  Society  and  private  observers  are  coming  for- 
ward with  money  and  instruments  which  will  add 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  expedition.  The  obser- 
vations will  be  organised  and  controlled  by  a  strong 
committee  of  the  Royal.  School.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Indian  authorities  will  also  detail  parties  to  ob- 
serve the  eclipse.  Should  they  do  bo  there  will  be 
three  strong  stations  to  the  west  of  the  Malayan  Pe- 
ninsula, and  one  to  the  east  of  it.  The  French  Go- 
vernment will  be  represented  by  Dr.  Janssen,  and 
Professor  Young  will  probably  represent  the  United 
States.  The  expedition  will  leaw  this  country  at  the 
beginning  of  next  month,  by  the  Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental Company's  steamer,  for  India  or  Singapore. 
The  Royal  Society's  arrangements  are  being  pushed 
forward  with  the  utmost  vigour,  so  that  eyerything 
xa&^  be  perfectly  arranged  io  gogd  time. 
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For  the  encouragement  of  the  ingenious  and  the 
amusement  of  GUI'  readers  we  intend  giving  £1  per 
week  in  prizes,  in  two  sums  of  ten  shillings  each,  to  be 
awarded,  two  each  week  successively,  to  the  contri- 
butor of  the  best  original  Conundrum,  the  best  original 
Double  Acrostic,  the. best  original  Aijitbmetical  Puzzle, 
the  best  original  Charade,  or  the  best  Answer  to  the 
question  we  shall  propound. 

Each  competitor  must  write  undet  a  nam  de  plume, 
&ut  must  also  send  bis  or  her  proper  name  and  address, 
the  latter  to  be  published  only  in  case  of  winning  the 
prize.  Each  envelope  must  be  distinctly  endorsed — 
''  Prize  (charade,  conundrum,  or  acrostic,  as  the  case 
may  be)  Competition."  Clear  and  correct  answers 
must,  of  course,  be  sent  with  the  various  questions. 
It  must  be  understood  also  that  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  various  contributions 
Bs  well  as  that  which  may  receive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  decisions. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  winner  of  each  prize 
will  be  published  ih  this  page,  and  a  Post-Office  order 
for  the  amount  forwarded  the  same  day. 

SEVEN  DAYS  will  be  allowed  to  competitors — that 
is  to  say,  communications  may  be  sent  in  seven  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  questions.  All  received 
after  that  day  will  be  destroyed,  \mopened.  On  the 
day  fortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each  compe- 
tition, the  prizes  will  be  announced  and  the  winners' 
tames  published. 

As  competitors  for  our  Prizes  are  numbered  by  the 
thousand,  we  arc  quite  unable  to  consider  replies,  save 
where  our  rules  kre  rigidly  complied  with.  The  same 
envelope  must  not  contain^  answers  to  different  pro- 
posals—that is,  to  charades'and  conundrums,  acrostics 
and  puzzles  ;  and"  each  envelope  must  be  endorsed  as 
we  request  above.  Cards  and  aScompanying  private 
letters  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  only  cause  confu- 
Bion  and  trouble.  Names  and  addresses,  plainly  writ- 
ten at  the  head  of  the  sheet  containing  the*  matter, 
are  quite  suificient.  Letters  cannot  be  read,  as  it  woui  I 
be  pliysioally  impossible,  and  competitors  will  please 
remember  that  sending  them  only  procuras  a  place  in 
the  basket  for  then-,  communications.  There  cap  be 
no  exception  to  these  rules. 

prizes  have  been  awarded  to  : — 

1.  The  Countess -of  Charlemont,  Roxborbugh,  Moy. 

2.  Sties  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

3.  J.  A.  Smith,  Eathdrum. 

4.  George  Mathews,  Bray. 

5.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore  Jones,  Templemore. 

6.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

7.  Mrs.  Mary  MaoDermott,  80  Lower  Mount -street, 
Dublin. 

8.  Miss  Anna  Morris,  Post  Office,  Armagh. 

9.  Robert  M.Kennedy,  6  Brookdale-terrace,  Antrim- 
road,  Belfast' 

10.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore- Jones,  Templemore,  county 
Tipperary. 

11.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

12.  *ohn  E.  Danie:],  75  Aungier-street,  Dublin. 
18.  Thomas  Greene,  49  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

14.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

15.  John  J.  Symes,  19  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 

16.  C.  Kavanagh,  Motyitrath. 

17.  J,  A.  Smith,  Bedcross. 

18.  Albert  E.  Grubb,  35  Grand  Parade,  Cork. 

19.  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

20.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore. 

21.  John  J.  Mottley,  6  Haddington-road,  Dublin. 

22.  N.  Ward,  Oyster  Island,  Sligo. 

23.  Ckre  L.  M'Kinley,  Athy,  County  Kildare. 


%]^z  fopatrick 


This  week  we  offer  two  prizes  of  Ten  Shillings  each, 
£  follows  : — 
For  the  best  Conundrum. 
For  the  best  Arithmetical  Puzzle. 


The  following  poem  by  Clare  L.  SI'Kinley,  Athy,  county 
Kildare,  on  the  Loss  of  the  Cospatrfck,  has  been  awarded 
the  Prize  of  Ten  Shilliuss  ofiered  in  the  Penny  Despatch  of 
January  9 :  — 

I. 

Twas  eve ;  before  the  good  ship  lay  the  vast,  eternal  blue  ; 
In  sunlight  bath'd,  the  glitteruig  spires  fast  faded  from 

the  view.  > 
Upon  tbe  deck  the  young  "and  old,  the  "timid  and  the 

brave," 

Watch'd  sadly  the  receding  shores  grow  dim  across  the 
wave. 

Fair  .\lbion's  white  cuffs  sank  from  sight  and  mingled  with 
the  sea, 

The  shades  of  eve  (iame  softly  down,  all  still  and  silently ; 
liglTtly  the  eveuing  breeze  upsprung,  the  sea-bird  faiutly 
scrcam'd, 

But  none  of  death,  tho'  all  of  home,  in  melancholy 
di'eamed. 

Tho  shores  of  Africa  flitted  by  till  adverse  winds  arose. 
That  drove  the  vessel  far  from  port,  and  seamen  from  re- 
pose ; 

Far,  far  from  help,  on  chat  lone  sea,  worse  foe  than  tempest 
far, 

A  smother'd  rumour  rose,  was  near,  to  vage  a  fearful  war ! 

What  'twas  they  knew  not  all,  but  soon  the  dreadful  truth 
they  knew, 

A  woid  was  whisper'd  thro'  the  ship,  from  mouth  to  mouth 
it  fiew  : 

A  ghastly  horror  seized  on  all  who  heard  the  dread  alarm, 
And  mingled  shrieks  and  prayers  arose  above  the  howling 
soorm. 

Deep  dread  was  thron'd  on  every  face,  and  all  were  deathly 
pale, 

But  some  were  there  too  nobly  brave  to  idly  weep  and 
wail; 

In  danger  nursed,  thev  knew  the  death  that  waited  on  them 
all, 

Yet  calm  and  brfive,  they  seem'd  as  men  whom  death  could 
not  appal. 

With  terror  wild,  upon  the  deck  some  hundreds  trembling 
stood. 

Around  them  fiam'd  the  burning  ship,  reflected  on  the 

flood  ! 

AU  doubt  was  o'er,  red  hissing  flames  burst  from  the  hold 
-below. 

Like  serpents  ronnd  the  mast  they  twined,  and  Heaven  ra- 
turned  the  glow. 

"The  boats  !  the  boats  !"  from  many  mouths  burst  the  dis- 
tressed cry, 

"  No,"  said  tho  captain,  calmly  brave,  "  My  duty  tho'  1 
die  ! 

All  hands  to  work,  go  man  the  pumps,  seme  help  may  yet 
be  giVen  ; 

We'll  do  our  duty  while  we  may,  and  trust  our  fates  to 
Heaven  !" 

Wide  spread  the  flames,  the  burning  heat  unbearable  be- 
caine  ; 

The  boats,  their  only  hope,  save  two,  had  fed  the  hungiy 
flame  ; 

These,  tiuickly  launched,  were  ijuickly  fill'd,  but  in  that 
urgent  hasts, 

The  necessary  things  of  life  could  not  be  in  them  placed. 

No  sails,  no  oars  :  not  long  could  they  a  dreadful  fate  evade 
If  Providence  to  their  relief  should  send  no  timely  aid  ; 
But  instinct  urged  them  to  the  boats  the  burning  death  to 
fl.v, 

And  reason  and  religion  taught  on  whom  they  should  rely. 

Brave  ElmsUe  on  the  burning  deck  clasp'd  in  a  last  em- 
brace 

His  wife,  and  watched  the  coming  flames  ;  then  gazed  upon 
her  face ; 

The  coming  flames  announced  them  near  ;  one  long,  last 
look  he  gave, 

Then  raised  her  o'er  the  vessel's  side,  and  plunged  into  the 

wave  ! 

O'er  them  it  closed,  and  down  they  sank  whom  death  could 
not  divide, 

To  slumber  ever  (there  in  "death's  cold  wedlock,"  side  by 
side  ! 

Another  followed  with  his  boy,  who  perished  like  his  sire, 
Who  but  forsook  his  burning  charge  when  wrapped  in 
shrouds  of  fire  ! 

Then  foU  the  mast  midst  fearful  cries,  and  strswed  the 

deck  with  dead, 
While  all  around  the  seething  sea  with  fires  of  death  burnt 

red ;  .  . 

Wide""o'er  the  waves  the  .roUing  Sam(!s  snot  streams  of 

living  light. 

And  shrieking  sea  birds  flew  away  in  horror  at  the  sight. 

The  rescuing  boats  kept  hovering  near,  they  knew  the 

ghastly  scene  .  . 

Would  bring  relief,  if  chance  should  send  a  passing  ship 

between.  .  ' 

They  watch'd  in  vain  ;  the  day  was  spent,  but  still  the 

ship  burnt  or,  \ 
The  second  bout,  before  she  sank,  far  out  oi  sight  was 
gone. 

Still,  plaintive  cries  and  shrieks  they  heard,  but  not  a  form 
could  see 

Ot  wretches  in  the  burning  ship,  iaci>pabl«  to  flee  I 


Aa  evening's  shadoB  came  downBhe  sank — around  her  blued 
the  wave 

That  oped  its  maw  to  take  her  in,  and  give  to  all  a  grave  1 

With  one  wild  swell  the  waters  closed— a  shriek,  a  hnbhlina 
sound, 

Rose  for  a  moment  in  the  air— then  silence  reigned 
around  ! 

Jlore  than  four  hundred  beings  slept  beneath  the  mighty 

deep. 

Where  trouble  ne'er  again  conld  come  to  break  their  peace- 
ful sleep  I 

A  moment  s  pause,  and  those  that  mann'd  the  boat  knew 
all  was  o'er. 

But  famine,  suffering,  madness,  death,  for  them  was  etmin 
store  ! 

There  lived  to  tell  the  dreadful  tale  and  reach  their  native 
land 

But  three  of  all  that  sail'd  froa  home  in  that  ill-fated 
band  ! 

Their  sons  shall  tell  to  future  times  the  horrors  that  they 
knew. 

When  raging  flames  and  hungry  waves  consum'd  both  sliip 
and  crew  ; 

And  then  the  doom'd  Cospatrick's  fate  with  horror 
be  read, 

But  a  host  in  death  shall  slumber  on  till  the  sea  gives 
up  its  dead  !     »  Tiskleb, 


We  subjoin  the  following 
merit  :— 


,  without  regard  to  the  order  of 
II. 

"  Fire  1  fire  !  the  ship's  on  fire— fire  I  fire  I" 
The  souiid.s,  the  dreadful  sound.s,  are  heard— 
And,  startled  from  their  peaceful  sleep. 
Appalled,  the  living  freight,  half  dressed. 
Rush  on  the  deck,  and  to  and  fro, 
Their  screams  re-echoing  on  the  midnight  air. 
Quick,  quick,  the  fire-engines  work. 
But  all  in  vain  ;  devouring  flames 
Aud  stifling  smoke  roll  on.    At  length 
The  gallant  capt.iin  cries  "  Save  life  ! 
Save  life  !  Put  out  the  boats  !  the  boats  1" 
In  wild  confusion  fast  they  run — 
Husbands  and  wives,  whom  hurrjing  throng* 
And  flames  and  smoke  dispersed,  now  call 
Each  other.    Parents  and  children,  brothers 
And  siiitei-s,  lovers  and  loved  ones  seek 

For  each  other,  while  precious  moments  fly. 

Worth  more,  far  more,  than  gold,  worth  life, 

A  gleam  of  hope  for  which  appears, 

For  now  a  boat  is  out — but,  lo  ! 

O'evweighted  by  her  load,  she  sinks. 

And,  with  loud  piercing  shrieks  and  cries. 

Her  burden — eighty  souls — are  cast 

Into  the  deep,  and— all  are  lost  I 

Another  boat  has  caught  tiie  flame.s. 

And  useless  rendered.    Other  two 

Hot  off  \\ith  sonie  ;  but  hundreds  still 

Are  left  behind,  aud— dreadful  fate — 

Must  face  their  death,  no  choice,  no  choice, 

For  them  is  left  but— dro%vn  or  bum  '. 

Oh  !  flames  terrific,  will  you,  now, 

Not  spare  these  helpless  souis  ? — wiU  you 

Devour  the  ol  1,  the  young,  e'en  babes. 

With  outstretched  aims,  imploring  help 

From  those  who  none  can  give  ? — must  aii 

Be  burnt  alive,  or,  driven  by 

1  he  scorclung  heat  to  other  death. 

sink  down  into  the  ocean  deep '! 

.Uready  fathers,  mothei-s,  babes, 

Have  perished  in  the  unpitymg  flames. 

And  many  more  resign  themselves 

Tliereto  ;  while  some  their  children  throw 

Into  the  sea,  and  follow  them. 

And  some,  now  clasped  together,  plunge 

Into  its  depths,  and,  sinking  doi^Ti, 

Their  pressing  hands  speak  last  iarewelL 

Such  the  dread  fate  of  hundreds— what 

(!f  those  who,  getting  off  two  boats, 

>\'ii:liaut  provisions,  steered  they  knew 

Not  where  ?   Of  one  there's  nothing  heard ; 

The  other  had  its  numbei-s  soon 

Reduced  by  hunger,  thirst,  and  madness 

To  a  few,  and  these,  at  length— 

Oh  !  must  the  shocking  thing  be  told 

-Are  forced  to  eat  the  flesh  and  suck 

The  blood  of  dead  companions,  till 

Upon  their  track  a  siiiu  now  comes, 

And  three  survivoi-s  saves — to  tell 

That  tale  which  none  can  tell— for,  oh  '. 

Dread,  dreadful  scene,  but  vain  it  is 

To  try  by  human  art  to  paint  " 

Thy  picture,  or  attempt  to  draw 

The  faintest  outlines.    'Tis  beyond 

All  woi-ds — beyond  the  power  of  thought. 

Stllogtsm. 

III. 

.  0,  clasp  the  hands  and  bow  the  head, 

And  mutter  forth  a  fervent  prayer : 
How  shall  we  mourn  four  hundred  dead, 

Tliat  died  in  terror  and  despair' 
Four  huiidved  of  God's  living  creatures, 

Witli  hearts  to  feel  aud  souls  to  pniy. 
With  human  forms  aud  human  features, 

Swept  in  one  scorching  blast  away  ' 

Four  hundred,  wrapped  in  peaceful  sleep 

Wh.ile  the  ship  made  gallant  way. 
Hushed  on  the  bosom  of  tlie  deep, 

t'ufi^riStlous  of  their  doom,  they  lay  ; 
Ihe  old  uutu,  \veak  aud  uav^l-worn, 

The  manly  youth,  with  clnsfriag  hair, 
And  the  poor  infant,  newly  bom — 

All,  all  bad  met  and  mingled  CUeie. 
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Girls,  Tivhosa  s's^eet  and  gentle  gracca 

Might  blossom  on  thiough  years  to  ccmo ; 
Mothers,  on  whose  loving  faces 

liEger  d  still  the  Ughl  of  home. 
Soft  their  slumber,  calm  their  dreams, 

For  Hope  and  fortune  led  them  on  ; 
ind,  like  the  phantom  mirage  sleams, 

Bright  visions  of  a  land  unlcnown  1 

But  hark  that  cry!  what  bodes  that  sound  ? 

Btart,  dreamers,  from  your  blissful  sleep, 
Jhe  fiery  flames  are  raging  round, 

And  gapes  below  the  yawning  deep ! 
O,  what  a  sight,  and  what  a  scene! 

The  quiv  ring  lip,  the  frantic  ciy— 
R'ill  not  God's  mercy  intervene  ? 

Can  nothing  save  them?    Must  they  die? 

Woe-stricken  faces  wan  and  white. 

Half -naked  forms  convulsed  with  fear, 
Stand  vivid  in  that  lurid  light — 

Iheir  funeral  pile— thcu-  iiery  bier! 
Wild  frenzy  seized  tliem,  wlio  could  guide? 

From  heart  to  heart  the  pauic  spread, 
len  thousand  deaths  four  hundred  died. 

Before  theu'  suff  ring  spuits  fled. 

Poor  martyred  souls,  we  know  not  why 

Such  tilings  should  be,  sucli  scenes  allowed. 
But  'twas  a  fearful  death  to  die, 

A  flaming  ship-  a  waterj-  shroud. 
Then  clasp  the  hands  and  bow  tiie  head, 

And  mutter  forth  a  fervent  prayer, 
Hov,-  shall  we  mourn  four  hundred  dead 

That  died  in  terror  and  despair? 

How  shall  we  mourn  ?  0,  none  can  tell, 
Each  separate  pang,  each  bitter  cry— 

5ut  some  remain  who  loved  them  well 

'  And  share  their  mortal  agony. 

O,  pity  those  who  heard  that  tale, 
>'o  pen  their  sorrows  can  record. 

Whose  hearts  grew  faint,  whose  cheeks  turned  pale, 
WTiose  loved" and  lost  ones  were  on  board  ! 

These  living  hearts  are  with  us  yet, 

The  loved  and  lost  are  v>  ith  their  God  ; 
jrlay  they  in  Paiadise  forget 

The  fiery  path  that  here  they  trod. 
Ill-fated  ship  !  baptized  in  flame. 

No  guardian  angel  near  thee  stood  ; 
For  ever  more  Cospatrick's  name 

is  blotted  out  in  tears  of  blood  ! 
L.  S.  G0RE-JO>'ES  (Templemore,  Co.  Tipperary). 

IV. 

'•Tis  dread  to  die  on  battle  field, 

Or  by  tierce  famine's  tiery  breath. 
But  God,  in  mercy,  ever  sliield 

Cs  from  this  dreadfnl,  awful  death. 

The  wind  is  chill— November's  night; 

What  sound  is  tJiat  which  ren(!s  tlie  air  ? 
Methinks  'tis  the  shrill  cry  of  friglii. 

Of  frenzy,  and  of  blanch'd  despair. 

Destructive  is  the  fire  fiend's  might, 
As  through  the  thwarts  it  slowly  rolls ; 

Like  to  great  Fame,  whose  giant  height. 
We  re  told,  increases  as  she  goes. 

Awful  to  see— midst  flame  and  smoke. 
The  mother  holds  her  darljng  babe, 

Who  from  its  midnight  sleep  awoke. 
To  find  itself  so  near  the  grave. 

The  boats — poor  refuge— now  are  lower'd, 

Alas,  alas,  it  is  in  vain. 
By  crowding  r.uinhers  overpower'd 

They  sink  beneath  the  billo-n  y  plain. 

Fair  were  their  hopes — forlorn  band — 

(Alas  !  how  soon  for  ever  ended) 
Of  sailing  to  that  far-off  laud. 

Where  happiness  and  peace  are  blended, 

'lis  done— she's  gone — still  is  the  wave, 
Xo  stir,  no  sound,  or  cxy  of  sorrow — 

Tbey  now  sleep  in  their  wat'ry  grave, 
Few  see  the  sunsldne  of  the  morrow. 

Sod  woe  now  dwells  in  many  a  homo, 
Keart-brcakiiig  is  the  copious  tear 

Oi  those  who  mourn— iilent,  lone — 
Their  friends,  uaknell'd  without  a  bier. 

Alas !  to  weep  is  useless— vain. 

Or  for  them  shed  the  silent  tear, 
Way  Erin  never  see  again 
Such  loss  of  those  she  loves  so  dear. 

  Thre:<odia-cel. 

V. 

Far  av.ay  for  summer  lands. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
Four  hundred  gallant  hands  and  true 

The  sails  of  Hope  unfurled. 
They  had  bade  farewell  to  the  old  home-hearths. 

To  each  scene  they  had  loved  of  yore, 
i  )  the  dear  old  haunts  in  their  native  isle 

i'iiey  miglit  trea^,  ah,  never  more  I 
iiut  J'.t  emigrant  gathers  her  children  now, 

And  I'.rics  their  f.tUing  tears ; 
While  tlie  stately  vessel,  outward-bound, 

On  her  destined  voyage  steers. 
.  'lougli  thousand,  thousand  weary  leagues 

Of  ocean  lie  between. 
L\t  Hupe  arrays  her  promised  land 

in  tlie  emigrant's  golden  dream 
jball  they  not  reach,  ere  long,  thai  shoie 

"vVi  oi:;  p-  ico  and  p'critv  jf  .n" 
Cod  i.y.ii  ih-j  sJ.i,')  (.  a her  v.ntui  j-i^  wcj, 

As  she  cleaves  tlie  difitoat  main. 


>  ot  in  the  roar  of  battle, 
J.Vlien  hostile  Haets  movo  on; 
^  ot  In  the  shock  of  torapost;, 

Nor  blast  of  the  dread  cyclone. 
No — quiet  stars  were  looking 

Down  on  the  lonely  deep, 
With  that  ship  on  its  v.-aslo  of  waters, 

And  her  human  freight  asleep, 
'Twas  then,  on  their  fond  home  dreaming, 

Oh,  God  !  arose  that  cry— 
"  Up,  up,  and  'quit  yourselvoa  Kke  men. 

For  .ail  must  do  or  rtlo. 
Firo  !  firo  !  the  ship's  on  fire  I"  they  shout. 

Brave  men,  be  firm  and  true  ; 
Alas,  against  such  fearful  odds 

What  may  the  bravest  do. 
In  vain,  in  vain,  each  stalwart  hand 

Fought  through  that  hour  of  doom, 
Four  hundred  souls  in  a  shroud  of  flame 

Were  whelmed  in  that  ocean  tomb  t 

Bcok  not  to  pamb  that  direful  scene. 

The  wild,  JcffiairinK  cry — 
The  shrieks  of  agonizing  dread  • 

That  rent  the  midnight  sky. 
Enough !  the  blazing'  ship  went  down; 

The  briny  billow  rolls, 
Cospatriok,  o'er  thy  doomed  freight — 

Four  hundred  living  sculs ! 
Bravo  emigr.ant,  thy  toil  is  o'er, 

The  exiles  ceaso  to  weep  ; 
Until  the  sea  givea  up  its  dead 

Shall  Heaven  their  ashes  keep. 
Ah,  doubt  not  but  the  prayer  of  Faith, 

In  that  tremcn  lous  hour, 
Went  up  before  the  Mercy  ueat 

With  a  prevailing  power ; 
And  through  that  ordeal  of  fire. 

Might  heavenly  legions  bear 
The  snfi^erers  to  the  better  land. 

In  the  realms  of  upper  air. 

Close  o'er  the  scene.   From  out  that  wreck 

Of  human  hopes  and  fears, 
Three  ghastly  spectre  i  hear  the  tale 

To  England's  startled  ears.  MiRZA, 


The  following  are  the  solutions  to  the  Acrostics  in  the 
Pinny  Despatch  of  January  9:— 1.  Campbell- thus:  ComB; 
AislE,  MadrigaL,  PenciL;  2.  A  h,appy  new  year  to  all  who 
read  the  Despatc7i — thus:  ArroW,  HookaH,  AdO,  PaiR, 
PrinoE,  YttriA,  NakeD,  EasT,  WhitewasH,  YulE,  EphoD, 
AlE,  RmnpuS,  TraP,  OnegA,  AughT,  LaC,  LuncH  ;  3. 
Johnny  Bright— thus  :  JoB,  OmaR,  Hell,  NothinG, 
NoraH,  YeasT  ;  4.  Seed-time— thus:  SainT,  Ennui, 
EnthusiasM,  DeceasE  ;  5.  Devastation — Black  Prince 
—thus  :  DumB,  EarL,  ViUA,  Arithmetic,  StorK, 
TuliP,  ArmouB,  Tripoli,  IroN,  OceaniC,  NonE  ;  6.  Bell 
Rock  Lighthouse— thua :  BreakeR,  EchO,  LilaC,  LarK, 
Laug.H,  IndigO,  GulL,  HierojilyphicS,  FinE  ;  7.  Cashmere 
— thus  :  CaimgorM,  AphroditE,  SeeR,  HeliotropE  ;  8. 
Buonaparte-Wellington— thus  ^B^^ngalloW,  UkasE,  OwL, 
NuptijL,  Alibi,  PennoX,  CunninglY,  RetrospecT,  TornadO, 
EmotioX.  Correct  solutions  to  all  (but  5)  have  been  re- 
ceived from  J.  A.  Smith,  Redcross  ;  to  1,  2,  3,  4, 7  and  8 
from  John  R.  Daniel,  75  Aungier-strcet,  Dublin  ;  to  1,  2 
and  8  from  Wm.  Hocy,  Balhriggan  ;  to  1,  2,  3.  4,  6  and  8 
from  John  M'Call,  25  Patrick-street,  Dublin  ;  to  1,  2,  4, 
and  8  from  A.  M'lX,  Co:uislaud. 


— o  

The  following  are  the  correct  solutions  of  the  Charades 
in  the  Penny  Despatch  of  January  9: — 1.  Fare- well;  2. 
Eddy-stoue  Light-house;  3.  Toothache;  4.  Ho-race ;  5. 
Liaht-house  ;  6.  Pa  nora-ma ;  7.  Suit-able ;  8.  As-tore  ;  9. 
Eung-a-low  :  10.  0  (hangal) ;  11.  Ghoul ;  12.  Loo-king- 
giass.  CoiTecfc  solutions  to  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  10  have  been 
received  from  Wm.  E!-.ins,  Smithfleld;  to  11,  from  John 
Higgins,  Church-lane,  Cavan  ;  to  1,  2,  3  and  5,  from  Patrick 
Cony,  Drogheda-street,  Balbriggan ;  to  1,  2,  .3,  4,  5,  6,  8 
and  Hi  from  Bernard  JI'Manus,  10  George's-hill ;  to  all 
(but  7  and  10)  from  M.  J.  Bergin,  Tullow  ;  to  2,  3,  5,  and  8, 
from  D.  M'Donnell,  R.I.C.,  Killamey  ;  to  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  8,  9 
and  11,  from  Wm.  Hoey,  Balbriggan  ;  to  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8  and 
9  from  W.  Rio  YnC  ;  to  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  and  9  from  John  Cos- 
grave,  Coombe,  Dublm  ;  to  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  9  and  11  from  S 
M'Carty,  Ballycrovane,  county  Cork  ;  to  all  (but  10)  from 
Robert  Walker,  Athy  Workhouse  ;  to  all  (but  6,  7,  and  10 
from  Joseph  Kenny,  R.I.C.,  Fethard  ;  to  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  S, 
and  !1  from  ftfllo  ;  1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  S,  9,  10  and  11  from 
Mrs.  Greene,  41  Chiirleville-avenue  ;  to  .ill (but  10)  from 
John  R.  Daniel,  Ih  Aungier-street,  Dublin  ;  to  1,  2,  3,  5,  8 
9  and  11  from  Miss  A.  J.  Saun<terl5on,  Edenderry  ;  to'l,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  8,  0.  and  11  from  BiUv  Junip.=i ;  to  all  but  10  from 
John  M'Call.  -25  Patrick-street,  Dublin  ;  to  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  S, 
\).  and  11  nom  A.  M'N,  Coalishind  ;  to  all  butiO  from  J,  A, 
fit/iith,  Redcross. 


The  follo^7ing  problem  is  submitted  for  solntlon.  Tho 
answer,  together  with  the  names  of  those  ■Who  send  correct 
solutions,  will  he  published  on  Februa,ry  (J.  Answer  to 
No.  12  in  our  nf  xt. 


Problem  No.  XIII. 

BLACK. 


m 

WHITE. 

White  to  move,  and  checkmate  in  three  moves. 
Solution  of  Problem  No.  XI. 


WHITE. 

1.  Kt  takes  Kt 

2.  P  to  K  3 

3.  K  to  K  7 

4.  R  mates 

(a)  If  1.  Q  P  tikes  Kt,  2.  P  to  K  3,  <fcc. 


BLACK. 

1.  K  B  P  takes  Kt  (a) 

2.  P  moves 

3.  P  takes  Kt 


— o  

■  The  following  puzzle,  by  N.  Ward,  Oyster  Island,  Sligo, 
has  been  awarded  the  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  offered  in  the 
Despo«c/»of  Jan.  9:  — 

I. 

The  whole  of  it's  the  fourth  of  it, 
Threo-fourths  of  it's  the  tenth  of  it, 
'Uva  fourth  and  the  oua-teuth  of  it 
Are  equal  to  the  whole  of  it  ; 
Ten  times  the  threo-fourths  of  it 
Is  equal  to  the  fourth  of  it. 
Pause  awhile  and  use  your  wit. 
And  say  what  you  cau  make  of  it. 

Pharos. 

We  select  the  foUowing  from  a  large  number  received  :— 
IL 

To  a  thousand  add  one, 
Then  on-flfth  of  fifty, 
Y'outheu  must  surely  hit  upon 
The  sum,  I  truly  teU  ye. 

Pharos. 

in. 

Y'ou'Il  have  to  search  the  Continent  to  find  my  first ;  and 
if  you  divide  it  by  two  it  will  give  my  fifth  ;  divide  my 
fifth  by  ten,  and  it  wiil  give  my  third  ;  divide  my  third  by 
five,  and  it  will  give  my  second  and  fourth. 

Be  luy  whole,  and  I've  no  doubt, 

'Tis  few  will  with  you  fall  out. 

MOBARKAN. 

IV. 

What  did  the  merchant  sell  who  sold 
Three-fourths  of  a  cross  and  a  circle  complete  : 
A  stiind-up,  where  two  semi-circles  do  meet ; 
A  rect-angle  triangle,  standing  on  feet, 
Tsvo  semi-circles,  and  a  circle  complete  ? 

J.  O'B. 


MY  DREAM-MAIDEN. 
My  love  is  like  the  violet. 

With  sunshine  in  her  eyes, 
A  sweeter  blue  hides  in  thoir  depths 

Than  in  the  summer  skies  ; 
Jly  love  is  like  the  red,  red  rose, 

That  blossoms  in  the  mom, 
And  <ieeper  yet  the  cheerful  glows 

That  her  fair  cheeks  adorn. 

And,  oh,  my  love  is  pure  and  sweet, 

A  lily-jnaid  is  she  ! 
Her  .smiles  are  like  the  jcntle  dew, 

'I'hat  brightens  all  the  lea  ; 
The  world  grov«  glad     paradise — 

•Vn  Eden  world  it  seeiu.s ; 
And  day  runs  swift  to  greet  the  night — 

T.'i^ht  full  of  happy  dreams  ! 

A'',  v.  hen  wiU  fancy  turn  to  truth, 

Dream  to  reality? 
Ah,  when  shall  angels  guide  my  steps, 

.^iy  wandering  steps  to  thee  ? 
The  bright  flowers  blossom,  and  the  woods 

Grow  green  my  pach  along; 
Ah,  haste,  and  let  thy  footsteps  fall 

More  musical  than  s«ng  I 
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im  PENNY  DKepAToa 


[Jan.  23,  im: 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
»*  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days  after 
they  are  received ;  and  occasionally,  owing  to  their  num' 
ber,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contributions.  Atten- 
tion to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Ebjected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  where  stamps  are  en- 
closed for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them;  but,  if  our  rule  is  complied 
■with,  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely  if  found 
unsuitable. 

ClliiRLES  C— By  persevering  you  will  soon  overcome  the 
;  nervousness  under  which  you  naturally  suffer  just  at  first 
t  on  leaving  off  tobacco.— To  take  ink  stains  out  of  Unen, 
apply  a  saturated  solution  of  cyauuret  of  potassium  with 
a  camel's  hair  brush.  After  the  stains  disappear,  the  linen 
should  be  well  washed  in  cold  water. 
liADY  Violet.—"  if  respect  has  gone  and  love  is  going  fast," 
to  use  your  own  words,  you  had  better  tie  up  your  hopes 
in  a  bundle  and  throw  if  after  them.    A  man  who  has 
forfeited  all  claim  to  respect,  had  bettter  be  avoided. 
There  is  no  duty  or  s«crifice,  such  as  you  speak  of,  de- 
manded of  anyone. 

C.  B.  BoNDELKAu.— The  profession  of  play-writing  is  not, 
except  in  some  few  successful  instances,  a  remunerative 
one.  In  order  to  write  a  good  play— such  a  one  as  would 
stand  any  chance  of  being  even  examined  by  a  theatrical 
manager— it  is  necessary  that  the  author  should  be  tho- 
roughly posted  in  stage  business,  and  the  manner  in 
which  a  play  is  brought  on  a  stage.  We  do  not  know  how 
you  can  obtain  a  manuscript  play  as  a  reference,  except 
through  a  personal  acquaintance  with  some  infiuential 
member  of  the  theatrical  profession  connected  with  any 
one  of  our  theatres. 

D.  L.— It  is  a  very  delicate  and  dangerous  matter  for  one 
gentleman  to  interfere  and  warn  a  lady  against  another 
gentleman,  who  is  paying  attentions  to  ber,  even  should 
he  have  good  reasons  for  so  doing.  Should  the  lady  be 
a  stranger  to  him,  as  we  presume  from  your  letter  she  is 
and  he  have  good  and  conclusive  reasons  for  knowing  that 
the  gentleman  is  deceiving  her,  he  should  make  her  ac- 
quainted with  aU  the  facts  in  his  possession  through 
some  mutual  friend.  Any  personal  interference  on  his 
part  would  be  very  improper,  and  would  lay  his  motives 
open  to  serious  misconception. 

H.  W.  W.— In  order  to  become  a  good  locomotive  engineer 
yon  need  not  seiTe  an  apprenticeship  in  a  machine  shop. 
As  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  you  should  be  familiar 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  different  parts  of 
an  engine,  and  their  various  uses,  we  would  recommend 
you  to  obtain  a  position  as  a  fireman  on  a  locomotive  en- 
gine. By  serving  patiently  and  steadily  in  this  position 
for  two  or  three  years,  you  would  acquire  such  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  experience  of  the  business  as  would 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  you,  and  would  render  you 

-  perfectly  competent  to  take  charge  of  an  engine. 

Laura  Pearl.— It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  us  to 
tell  you  "  whether  youcouldmakeliterarypursuits  a  cer- 
tain source  of  living."  Of  your  qualifications  and  capa- 
bilities in  this  particular  line  we  can  form  no  opinion  ; 
but  all  we  can  say  is  that,  if  there  is  any  other  way  open 
to  you  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  of  assisting  to  support 
your  aged  parents,  you  should  adopt  it  in  preference  to 
trusting  solely  upon  your  literary  efforts  for  such  an  end. 
With  your  knowledge  of  foreign  language,  and  your  musi- 
cal abilities,  you  might  be  able  to  earn  a  very  fair  income 
by  giving  lessons,  either  at  home  or  at  the  houses  of  your 
pupils.  As  to  your  last  question,  we  cannot  permit  any 
translations  of  the  serials  that  appear  iu  our  columns. 

Charlto.n.— This  is  a  young  lady  who  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing account  of  her  troubles :— "  I  am  twelve  years  old,  and 
have  two  suitors — one  from  the  city,  and  the  other  from 
the  country— both  equally  handsomeaud  intelligent,  and 
endowed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  world's  goods. 
I  prefer  the  one  from  the  city,  because  he  is  fond  of  so- 
ciety and  a  gay  life,  whereas  th«  other's  happiness  con- 
sist in  homes  pleasures.  Please  advise  me  wliat  to  do,  for 
I  am  in  the  greatest  suspense."  As  our  correspondent 
plainly  avows  her  preference,  we  are  afraid  that  anything 
■«e  may  say  would  not  have  much  influence  over  her.  If 
she  is,  however,  sincere  in'her  wish  for  us  to  counsel  her  as 
lo  the'choice  she  ought  to  make,  we  decidedly  pronounce 
In  favour  of  the  country  suitor.  A  lov^r  whose  sole  hap- 
piness is  based  upon  home  pleasures  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
Is  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  an  inexperienced  girl  as  one 
^bo  is  fond  of  society  and  gay  life,  but  oar  correipondent 


may  take  our  word  for  it  that  she  will  find  the  fonnc-r,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  make  the  bettor  husband,  and  that 
a  union  with  such  a  man  will  be  undoutedly  more  con- 
ducive to  her  future  happiness. 
Ellen  S. — The  gi-ease 'may  be  removed  from  fyour  dress 
by  the  application  of  S2>irits  of  turpentine.  Eub  the  tur- 
pentine well  over  the  spot,  then,  with  a  clean  brush,  briisii 
the  spot  vigorously.  To  get  rid  of  the  odourof  the  turpen- 
tine, hang  the  garment  where  there  is  a  brisk  current  of 
air. 

Cora  Lapierre.— We  receive  a  great  many  letters  from 
our  readers,  who  complain,  like  you  do,  that  they  suffer 
extremely  from  bashfuhiess  or  difiideuce,  which  tliey 
have  found  it  impossible  to  overcome;  and  the  question 
they  ask  us  is,  whether  there  is  any  cure  for  it.  We  an- 
swer that  in  most  cases— perhaps  in  all— it  can  be  over- 
come gradually,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  aud  usually 
almost  entirety.  Sometimes  it  arises  principally  from 
ill-health.  Wlien  the  body  is  not  strong,  the  spirits  are 
apt  to  be  weo.k,  irresolute,  timid,  and  retiring.  In  such 
cases  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  health.  Free,  familiar  association  with 
companions  is  one  of  the  most  effective  remedies  for  con- 
stitutional bashfulness.  A  resolute  and  persevering  will 
to  overcome  difSdence  works  in  this,  as  in  almost  every- 
thing else,  powerfully.  Self-confidence,  seli-reliancc,  can 
be  cultivated.  Think  beforehand  just  what  you  wish  to 
do,  and  what  you  want  to  say,  and  never  allow  yourself 
to  hesitate.  You  will  be  surprised  th.at  your  bashful- 
ness could  be  overcome  so  easily,  and,  after  awhile,  you 
will  hardiy  beii«ve  that  you  have  ever  experienced  such 
a  feeling. 

J-  D-— The  following  is  the  varnish  used  for  violins  and 
other  stringed  instruments  :— Gum  sandarac,  4  ounces  ; 
sf  ed-Lic,  2  ounces ;  mastic,  Benjamin,  in  tears,  each  1 
ounce;  pounded  glass,  4  ounces;  Venice  turpentine,  2 
ounces ;  pure  alcohol,  32  ounces.  The  gum  sandarac  aud 
lac  render  this  varnish  durably.  It  may  be  coloured  with 
a  little  saffron  or  di  agon's  blood.  We  do  not  understand 
your  second  question.  On  what  kmd  of  a  surface  do  you 
wish  to  transfer  the  engravings  ? 
D.  E.  F.— To  repair  the  silverin?  of  your  looking-glass,  un- 
cover and  clean  tlie  damaged  spots  by  very  careful  rub- 
bing with  fine  cotton,  until  there  is  no  trace  of  grease  or 
dust ;  then,  with  the  point  of  a  kuife,  cut  the  size  of  the 
required  piece  on  the  silvering  of  ano:lier  glass.  A  small 
globule  of  mercury— the  size  of  a  pin's  head  for  a  surface 
the  size  of  a  finger  nail— is  dropped  upon  the  cut  piece. 
The  mercury  penetrates  as  far  as  the  cut,  and  allows  the 
piece  to  be  removed.  It  is  then  gently  pressed  upon  the 
spot  with  a  piece  of  cotton. 
Bartley.— Your  ease,  as  given  by  you,  is  a  very  sad  one, 
and  is  another  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  folly  of  mar- 
riages contracted  hastily,  aud  without  a  previous  f uy  and 
intimate  acquaintanee  of  the  habits,  tastes  and  tetnper 
of  the  parties.  You  have  only  been  married  a  few  mouths 
and  you  say  your  wife  has  a  most  violent  temper,  which 
she  displays  on  every  possible  occasion,  until  at  last  you 
feel  you  can  be.ir  it  no  longer.  It  is  still  within  your 
power  to  make  your  married  life  a  happy  one,  by  doing 
what  you  should  have  dona  at  the  outset,  viz.,  all  iu 
your  power  to  soften  and  cure  the  temper  of  your  wife, 
and  maintain  your  proper  authority  as  master  of  your 
house,  by  forbidding  the  visits  of  any  of  her  relations  who 
cannot  conduct  themselves  in  a  proper  aud  decent  man- 
ner. Before  taking  such  an  extreme  measure  as  separa- 
tion, it  IS  your  duty  to  try  every  other  means  in  your 
power  to  bring  about  a  more  happy  state  of  things  inyour 
house.  > 
Wii.  J.  Bexner.— Tho  sun  is  650,100  miles  in  diameter, 
whereas  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  only  7,025  miles. 
The  circumference  of  the  sun  is  2,  671,000  miles.  Its  soiid 
contents  or  bulk  exceed  that  of  the  earth  1,405,000  times; 
that  is  to  say,  it  would  require  that  number  of  earths  to 
make  one  globe  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sun.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  moon  is  only  2,15o  miles. 
Nellie  Dee  is  another  fair  correspondent,  who  is  also 
involved  in  the  toils  of  Luve,  auJ  vrho  appeals  to  us  for 
aid.  "  Tliere  is  a  rich,  aristocratic  young  man  who  loves 
me  dearly,  and  wishes  me  to  marry  him  iu  two  years,  and 
he  has  my  parents'  approval.  I  respect  him  very  much, 
and  think  I  could  love  him  ;  but  I  am  acquainted  with  a 
gentleman,  who,  I  blush  to  own,  is  a  gambler,  but  that 
in  itself,  seems  to  have  a  charm  for  me.  He  says  he 
adores  me,  and  both  aie  awaiting  my  answer.  I  will  bless 
you  forever  if  you  can  give  me  an  answer  which  will  con- 
duce to  my  happiness."  The  course  which  '•  Nellie  Dee" 
must  adopt,  if  she  will  follow  our  advice,  is  to  at  once 
ctase  all  acquaintance  TVith  the  sentlemsD  addicted  to 


gambling.  ^  No  hapjnaess  would  ever  follow  such  a  union, 
if,  unfortunately,  iu  spite  of  our  counsel,  such  a  misfor- 
tune were  to  corao  about.  As  she,  as  yet,  only  rcspecta 
the  other— the  rich,  aristocratic  young  lover— she  moist 
frankly  tell  him  so,  and  we  doubt  not  that,  when  onco 
she  lias  cast  off  the  foolish  glamoai  that  has  be?n  throv.-a 
over  her  by  the  fascinating  ways  of  the  gambler,  her  feel- 
ings of  respect  for  the  other  will  soon  ripen  iuto  those  of 
a  warmer  and  more  tender  nature. 

Macdk  bring.'!  up  again  the  old  question  of  when  the  nina- 
teeuth  century  began,  she  contending  that  the  year  I'rUO 
was  the  f.r.st  of  the  century.  If  she  is  correct,  the  first 
year  of  the  first  century  must  have  been  the  year  0.  It 
will  make  it  clearer  to  llaude,  perhaps,  and  to  any  others 
who  may,  like  her,  laljour  under  this  mistaken  idea,  !o 
call  the  year  1  the  first  year,  when  It  must  be  at  once  ap- 
parent that  that  year  is  needed  to  complete  that  century. 
Hence  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  completed  until 
midnight  of  December  '.'A,  ISOf,  and  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury commenced  on  January  1,  1801.  Washington  died 
on  December  14,  1799. 

Kaleidoscope —The  simplest  form  of  a  kaleidoscope  con. 
sists  of  a  cylinder  of  tin,  in  which  two  plain  rectangular 
mirrors  of  poli.shed  metal,  or  glass,  having  the  backs 
blackened,  are  fixed  at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees  inclita- 
tion  to  each  other.  The  cylinder  is  covered  at  one  end 
with  a  circular  plate  of  metal,  with  a  small  hole  in  the 
centre,  while  a  rim  of  metal  is  fitted  over  the  other  end, 
which  is  so  constructed  that  two  circular  pieces  of  glass 
may  ba  fixed  in  it,  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other, 
having  some  pieces  of  coloured  glass,  beads,  lace, 
feathers,  etc.,  in  the  same  space  between  them.  By 
turning  the  cylinder,  these  are  thro'sni  into  an  endless 
variety  of  shapes,  and  are  very  useful  in  suggesting  pat- 
terns to  cotton  printers  and  others  who  manufactnro 
figured  patterns. 

Stupidity. — Your  French  sentence  is  incorrectly  written, 
and  as  it  stands  means  nothing  at  all.  Try  it  over 
again. 

Straw. — The  correct  pronunciation  of  the  name  Genevieve 
is  as  if  spelt  "  Jeneh-viev."  Cheviot  is  pronounced  jnst 

as  it  is  spelt. 

Omikro.v  inquires  what  gave  rise  to  the  expregsion,  "As 
poor  as  Job  s  turkey  V  Can  any  of  our  readerg  give  any 
information  on  this  knotty  point  ? 

E.  W  B. — Biting  the  finger  nails  is  said  to  be  a  sign  of  ba( 
temper— it  ceitauily  is  of  ill-breeding.  Resolve  to  lea?' 
it  off,  and  carry  out  your  resolutions. 

Ada.— The  length  of  time  as  to  wearing  mourning  is  of 
tional,  but  it  should  most  undoubtedly  be  dropped  out  o 
respectHo  the  second  wife,  after  the  marriage. 

A.  E.  J. — We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  so-caUcd  car  i 
was  not  genuine,  and  then  cannot  recommend  the 
remedy.  We  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  appreciative 
letter. 

J.  D.— Do  not  give  up  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty,  but 
pursue  your  study  and  love  of  art  in  your  leisure  hours. 
You  are  yet  very  young,  aud  the  world  is  all  before  you. 

Excelsior. — We  could  not  take  upon  ourselves  the  rcspon- 
sibihty  of  suggesting  any  business  wherein  you  should 
embark  your  small  capital  This  is  a  matter  upon  which 
only  one  who  knows  your  qualifications  and  previous  ex- 
perience can  advise  you. 

H.  S.  D.— A  dividend  is  the  share  of  the  interest  or  profit 
of  stock  iu  trade  or  other  investment,  which  belongs  to 
each  propiietor  or  shareliolder,  according  to  bistro  r.i(a 
proportion  of  the  stock  or  capital. 

0.\E  WHO  IS  l.N  Doubt. — The  difference  in  your  ages  is  so 
trifling  that  it  need  prove  no  obstacle  to  your  accepting 
the  young  gentleman,  when  he  proposes,  which  by  your 
letter,  he  does  not  \et  seem  to  have  done. 

Ambitious. —It  is  impossible  ever  to  be  aa  author  without 
a  knowledge  of  grammar,  aud  at  your  age  (30^  it  is  cot  so 
easy  to  become  a  grumui.v.ian,  uukss  by  previous  train- 
ing the  miud  has  b^ta  prep.ired  for  its  acquirement.  At 
thirty,  a  man's  habits  are  already  formed,  iu  all  but  ex- 
ceptional cases  his  w.-vlk  in  life  is  already  decided  ax>on 
before  he  reaches  that  age. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

DOHALD  WALKS  TO  EILilAUHAN. 
It  was  now  the  turn  of  another  family,  whose  inte- 
rest we  hope  our  readers  have  at  hoart,  to  meet  with 
affliction  and  sorrow  as  dark  and  as  sincere  aa  that 
which  fell  upon  The  MacMahon's  in  the  death  of 
young  Murtagh,  the  heir.  Gerald  O'Connor,  the 
eldest  son,  heir  by  entail  to  every  acre  of  his  father's 
property,  then  senior  major  of  his  regiment,  and 
first  for  lieutenant-colonelcy,  fell,  shot  through  the 
haart,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  leading  a  charge  to 
glorious  victory.  His  name  in  the  list  of  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  the  first  intimation  his 
distracted  family  heard  of  his  death.  The  news- 
papers of  the  nest  day  contained  an  official  desijatch 
from  the  general  officer  undsr  whom  he  went  into 
action,  and  it  spoke  in  unmeasured  terms  of  praise  of 
the  gallant  conduct  o£  the  deeply-lamented  Major 
O'Connor,  of  the  — st  Regiment,  to  whose  bravery 
»nd  steady  charge  at  the  head  of  his  men  might  be 
solely  attributed  the  success  of  that  portion  of  the 
battle. 

A  deep  gloom  wag  thus  suddenly  cast  over  the  in- 
mates of  Ballycoran,  and  a  second  and  sympathetic 
gloom  was  added  to  the  inmates  of  Kilmauhan. 
None  of  the  O'Connors  ever  grieved  more  sincerely 
for  the  MacMahons  in  their  bereavement  than  the 
MacMahons  did  now  fortheO'Conuors  in  theirs.  There 
was  one,  however,  to  whom  this  bereavement  was  pe- 
culiarly, agonisingly  paiaful.  Donald  was  now  heir  to 
his  father's  property,  aye,  to  every  acre  of  it,  without 
the  question  of  a  doubt.  Hope,  which  had  hitherto 
groped  about  blindfold  in  his  heart,  like  a  &.\.ih.  of 
lightning  tore  the  bandage  from  her  eyes,  and  cried : 

I  have  you."  Poor  Donald  !  Those  who  have  fol- 
lowed his  truthful,  happy  heart  so  far  cannot  believe 
that  a  thought  of  triumph  mingled  with  his  honest 
grief.  Ah,  no! — he  would  not  only  blindfold  Hope 
again,  but  crush  her  power  beneath  his  heel,  and  re- 
sign every  acre  of  the  estate,  could  he  thereby  restore 
his  brother  to  his  mother's  heart — to  all  their  hearts. 

"  Oh,  Heaven  !"  he  cried,  "  why  didst  thou  visit 
me  with  such  a  curse  ''.  Why  didst  thou  not  leave 
me  hopeless  ?  I  could  love  her  because  it  was  hope- 
less— but  now  I  dare  not.  Ah  !  farewell  to  the  cordial 
and  affectionate  welcomes  when  we  meet — farewell 
the  occasional  Norahs — farewell  the  Donalds,  and 
tifowell  the  accidental  dears.  Oh  that  this  had  not 
happened  to  disturb  my  bouI  !" 

Not  one  person  out  of  twenty — perhaps  not  one 
out  of  a  hundred — would  have  talked  after  this  fa- 
shion to  hloiBelf,  in  Donald's  position.    And  yet, 


perhaps,  he  was  not  far  astray.  We,  however,  can- 
not see  that  his  altered  jjosition  need  in  any  way  in- 
terfere with  the  genuineness  of  his  grief  ;  and  we 
are  persuaded  that  it  did  not.  Nor  can  we  agree 
with  him  that  it  i*  iv-ny  reason  why  'he  should 
tie  the  bandage  back  upon  the  eyes  of  Hope.  His 
brother  died  an  honourable'  and  distinguished 
death.  It  was  the  fate  of  war — the  glorious  pro- 
fession he  had  not  only  chosen  but  panted  for  ,  and 
it  was  by  the  will  of  an  inscrutable  Providence 
that  he  had  been  made  heir.  We  think,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  rather  maundering  of  Donald 
O'Connor  to  talk  of  it  in  the  way  hs  did.  Not  one 
in  a  thousand — we  will  say  this  time — but  a  mono- 
maniac, would  have  called  it  a  curse.  Had  he,  like 
Cyril  Thornton,  even  accidentally  shot  his  elder  bro- 
ther, the  only  one  between  him  and  the  estate — so 
that  a  dark  suspicion  of  guilt  could  arise  in  men's 
minds  against  him — there  might  be  some  excuse  for 
the  hopeless  view  be  took  of  the  love  portion  of  his 
heart  under  the  aliliciion.  But  Time,  they  say, 
softens  grief,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  Donald  will 
see  things  in  a  brighter  light,  as  regards  the  blind- 
ing of  Hope,  before  the  year  is  out. 

But  there  was  another  to  whose  heart  this  afdic- 
tion  of  the  O'Connors  was  more  than  a  source  of 
grief.  Norah  MacMahon,  though  she  grieved  as  sin- 
cerely for  their  loss  as  they  had  done  for  hers,  could 
not  shut  out  the  fact  from  her  heart  of  Donald 
O'Connor's  altered  position.  We  must  question,  how- 
ever, if  she  looked  upon  it  in  one  respect  with  the  same 
desponding  hopelessness  that  Donald  did,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  must  make  a  great  change  in  her  manner 
towards  him.  So  far,  like  him,  she  had  already  said 
to  herself  much  the  same  words  that  Donald  had 
done.  "  Ah  !  farewell  the  hap;^^y  greetings — farewell 
t'ne  Donalds  and  the  dears."  But  they  were  not 
uttered  by  her  heart  with  the  utter  hopelessness 
that  had  called  forth  O'Connor's  lament.  His  posi- 
tion was  now  so  completely  altered  that  dflioacy  alone 
would  prompt  her  to  a  sterner  control  of  manner 
towards  him. 

Of  course,  for  a  while,  the  intercourse  between  the 
families  was  to  a  certain  extent  interrupted  by 
this  sad  event.  Except  a  formal  call  "  to  inquire" 
and  leave  cards  of  condolence,  nothing  took  place  of 
a  visit.  The  MacMahons  had  secluded  themselves 
for  weeks  when  the  heavy  afHiction  fell  upon  their 
family,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  and  feeling,  they 
would  not  too  soon  intrude  upon  their  friends'  grief, 
however  dear  the  friendship  which  existed  between 
them.  But  there  was  this  difi'erence  between  the 
cases  of  bereavement.  While  Gerald  O'Connor  died 
gloriously  in  the  arms  of  Fame,  with  her  trumpet 
sounding  in  his  ears,  and  had  a  soldier's  funeral  to  an 
honoured  grave,  poor  Murtagh  MacMahon's  uncoffined 
body  was  cast,  perhaps  from  a  wheelbarrow,  into  a  name- 
less and  unnoticed  pit.  Surely,  then,  the  O'Connors' 
grief  was  capable  of  being  more  quickly  soothed,  with 
all  the  glory  about  its  memory,  tliau  the  MacMahons', 
with  which  nothing  but  unmitigated  horror  and 
gloom  were  connected.  But  time  and  the  hour  go 
through  the  roughest  day,  and  people  cannot  live  on 
grief.  Winter  and  spring  had  been  passing  away  all 
the  time  that  both  these  poor  families  had  been 
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fretting.  But  business  could  not  be  permitted  to  lie 
by  notwithstanding,  Donald's  superintendence  of 
the  farming  operations  had  'oeen  assumed  by  his 
nest  brother,  Robert,  but  Donald  himself  had  not 
yet  fallen  into  his  new  position  voith  any  comfort. 
We  doubt  not,  if  he  could  have  had  a  choice,  he 
would  have  preferred  his  hitherto  clod-hopping  life, 
with  an  occasional  cordial  greeting  from  Norah 
MacMahon,  to  that  which  he  occupied  as  the  idle 
heir  to  the  e.state,  with  the  forinaiity  which  he  felt 
must  now  exist  between  them.  But  as  the  cheerful 
summer  approaclied  they  must  be  cheerful  too. 
Visit's  began  again  to  pass  between  the  MacMahons  and 
O'Connors,  as  grieving  could  not  cure  what  they  mui  t 
endure.  It  was  now  that  Donald  could  feel  a 
triumph,  which  he  knew  to  be  justifiable,  and  in 
spite  of  all  his  despondency  he  felt  that  it  was  a 
triumph.  The  self-education  he  had  pursued 
with  such  success,  even  up  to  the  moment  of  his 
brother's  death,  was  sufficient  to  enable  I'im  to  take 
his  place  in  the  best  society,  yet  it  w.is  in:z  sufficient 
to  satisfy  his  ambition.  At  next  term  he  could  take 
his  degree  in  Trinity  Colltge,  and  such  was  his  deter- 
mination. But  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  deter- 
mined upon  more  than  that.  His  father  and  mother 
were  still  but-middle  aged  people,  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  were  none  of  them  delicate.  As  soon, 
then,  as  he  had  taken  his  degree  he  would ^o  abroad 
and  travel  for  a  couple  of  yaarjs,  se3  the  world,  and 
know  how  to  talk  of  somethiag"  more  than  his 
college  course.  That  was  all  voi  y  well  in  its  way, 
and  would  fit  him  for  the  intercourse  he  was  sure  to 
have  with  the  people  of  other  nations  whom  be 
s'aould  meet  in  his  travels.  Besides  travel  and 
change  of  scene  might  help  to  deaden,  if  not  dis- 
solve, the  dream  from  whioli  he  could  not  awake 
within  the  influences  which  were  about  him  at  home- 
They  could  not  but  meet  occasionally  even  now 
altered  as  his  position  was.  But  there  was  no  letting 
him  out  thi-ough  the  glass-door  and  the  garden  gate, 
for  The  MacMahon  himst  If  feltt'uat  Donald  O'Connor 
was  a  very  different  mau  now  from  what  he  v.'as 
when  he  could  actually  tell  Norah  to  tell  him  that 
he  wanted  to  see  him,  and  to  let  him  in  through  the 
garden. 

The  distance  of  manner  which  they  thought  they 
ought  to  observe  increased  it  in  each  other,  and  what 
was  begun  as  a  matter  of  self-prudence  and  delicacy 
on  Norah's  part  soon  became  haughty  and  sincere. 
An  idle  rumour  had  reached  her  ear,  we  believe 
through  Roger  O'Hara,  who  had  probably  heard  it 
from  his  brother  Edward,  that  Donald  O'Connor  had 
formed  an  attachment  to  some  beautiful  young  lady 
in  Dublin  during  one  of  his  college  trips,  and  that 
nothing  but  their  mutual  want  of  means  kept  him 
from  an  open  declaration  of  it  to  his  family.  Buthia 
honest,  cordial,  and  affectionate  greeting  of  her  when 
he  returned  belied  the  report  to  her  heart.  Now 
what  was  she  to  think  ?  Since  his  accessitin  as  heir 
to  the  estate,  his  manner  had  become  cautious  and 
circumspect,  if  not  cold,  and  he  was  so  totally  diflFer- 
ent  from  the  natural,  open-hearted,  ingenuous  Do- 
nald he  used  to  be,  that  she  at  last  doubted. 

What  a  pity  that  those  two  young  people  were  be- 
ginning to  misimderstand  what  we  believe  we  told  our 
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readers  a  long  way  back,  that  their  hearts  had  even 
then  understood,  though  their  tongues  had  not  af- 
firmed it,  and  all  through  Donald's  fine-d rawing  of 
bis  feelings. 

Norah  MacMahon,  LoweTer,  was  quite  right  to 
meet  his  change  of  manner  wjth  the  haughty  uncon- 
cern she  had  resolved  to  adopt  towards  him.  She 
was  not  the  one  to  mend  the  uiatter,  if  it  could  be 
mended. 

Time  passed  on,  and  nothing  new,  beyond  the 
casual  intercourse  of  two  families,  each  under  the 
depression  of  grief,  took  place  between  them.  The  ne- 
cessary communications  which  had  arisen  between 
The  MacMahon  and  Donnld  O'Connor,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  respect  to  the  estate,  and  later  on 
about  the  attack  upon  the  house,  had  closed  for  ever. 
The  bond  was  quite  another  matter,  and  The  Mac- 
Mahon had  no  doubt  he  would  hear  more  of  it  in 
due  time,  but  he  would  not  be  the  first  to  make  a 
move  about  it.  Indeed,  he  could  not  be.  Donald 
O'Connor— when  he  v>-as  Donald — had  promised  to 
keep  his  eyes  and  eai-s  open  about  it,  and  to  make 
the  foster-brothers  do  the  same,  indeed,  they  re- 
quired no  more  stimulus  than  Donr.ld  himself,  and 
The  MacMahon  had  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  as 
watchful  an  l  energetic  in  the  matter  as  he  would 
h  ive  been  %5for9  he  hecame  occupied  with  the  pro- 
spective duties  of  heir  to  an  estate. 

In  this  respect  indeed  Dou.dd  was  Donald 
stOl.  There  was  none  of  the  future  Mr.  O'Connor,  of 
Ballycoran,  about  him,  and  even  early  as  it  was'in  the 
business,  he  had  not  been  idle.  It  so  happened  that 
Philip  O'Hara  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
ichool  of  which  Attorney  Eiordan'a  brother  was 
the  master.  Here  was  a  sure  and  faithful  person  to 
intrust  with  instructions  to  be  on  the  watch,  but 
80  cautiously  as  not  to  excite  suspicion  of  surveil- 
lance. 

But  at  present  the  matter  apptv.rei  to  be  in  abey- 
ance on  their  part,  as  well  as  on  The  MacMahon's. 
but  Philip  O'Hara  would  not  forget  to  be  on  the 
look-out,  and  let  his  brother  Edward  know,  should 
he  observe  anything  suspicious. 

In  the  mean  time  O'Connor's  examinations  for  his 
degree  grew  near,  and  in  all  h's  grief  for  hi.<  brother's 
death,  ,and  in  all  his  s-lf-created  torment  upon  nn- 
other  subject,  he  did  not  cease  to  prepare  himself  fur 
a  successful  subject.  He  was  already  so  well  lead 
that  he  required  but  little  help  beyond  what  his  o'.vn 
abilities  and  energy  were  able  to  supply. 

Upon  this  occasion  he  would  be  necessarily  absent 
for  a  longer  pei-iod  than  when  he  used  to  run  up 
merely  to  pass  an  examination  and  return  ail  within 
three  days.  Now  he  could  not  return  for  three 
weeks,  as  he  would  require  some  little  grinding  iu 
Dublin  before  he  went  iu. 

The  day  for  his  departure  was  now  close  at  hand, 
and  on  the  day  previous  to  it  he  re>!olved  to  jiroijent 
him.self  at  Kilmauhan  House,  to  say  g  l  ut-bye,  and 
as  was  customary  in  that  distant  part  of  the  v.-orld, 
io  ask  if  the  ladies  had  any  commissions  which  a  gen- 
tleman could  perform.  This  was  a  mere  ma^jter  uf 
formality,  for  frequently  as  Donald  had  a.sked  the 
question,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  it  would  give 
him,"  they  had  never  happenel  to  want  anything 
which  he  could  choose  for  them.  He  would  ask  the 
question  now,  however,  again. 

DonaM  trembled  at  the  thought  of  a  tLtt-ct-tcte 
interview  with  Norah  MacMahon  now,  and  yet  he 
vvould  have  given  the  reversion  of  the  estate  to  insure 
it.  He  would  surely  be  able  to  judge  if  her  change 
of  manner  was  intended  to  be  permanent,  or  if  it 
aro?e  from  any  fault  of  his,  whieh  he  could  honestly 
explain,  or  deny  and  sot  right.  FiH>li,«li,  stupid 
fellow  !  Do  you  not  know  that  a  young  and  pure- 
minded  girl  will  instinct ivolj'  shrink  from  a  young 
man — who  holds  aloof — wiien  he  becomes  eligible, 
although  she  had  no  hesitation  iu  enjoying  his  soci,jty 
when  he  was  a  poor,  helpless,  clod-hopping  second 
s6u  ? — and  we  tell  you  for  y.ur  comfort,  Don.^ld 
O'Connor,  that  she  may,  nevertheless,  sigh  for  the 
cordiality  of  hopelessness  that  existed  on  both  si<les 
at  that  time,  as  well  as  iiuw  lor  the  fulfilm  nt  of 
the  bright  vision  that  has  flashed  from  the  darkest 
part  of  Heaven  across  one,  at  least,  of  the  hearts 


which  had  been  hiineleRf.  But  you  do  not  deserve 
tliat  we  phuuid  leh  you  tliis. 

Don.-ild  miE;ht  now,  as  hi»  position  would  have  en- 
titled him,  ride  to  Kilmauhan  with  a  servant  some 
sixty  or  a  hundred  yards  in  the  rero — perhaps  even 
with  a  shining  leather  strap  holding  a  nicely-folded 
great-coat  behind  his  hip.i.  Th'.Te  would  have  been 
nothing  wrong  or  up.sctting  iu  this.  P.ut  irrespec- 
tive of  his  heartfelt  I'cgret  for  his  brother's  death, 
he  felt  that  it  would  be  out  of  time  to  do  so.  He 
had  not  accustomed  himself,  nor  had  he  endea- 
voured or  wished  to  accustom  himself,  to  his  sud- 
den and  unexpected  prospect  of  independence,  for, 
to  a  certain  extent,  tliough  by  no  means  overwhelm- 
iufr,  it  was  such.  He  therefore  resolved  to  walk  to 
Kilmauhan,  as  he  had  always  done.  He  did  not 
feel  a  wi.<h  to  make  any  display,  or  to  betray  any 
sense  of  the  alteration  in  his  circumstances.  And 
htrc  we  congratulate  Donald  not  only  for  the  feeling 
which  proni|;ted  to  such  a  course,  but  for  the  fact.  We 
questiou  if  Hone  would  have  ever  torn  the  bandage 
from  her  eyes  if  you  had  ridden  to  the  door  of  Kil- 
mauhan House  that  clay  with  a  livery  servant  in 
your  train.  We  say  again  that  the  feeling  and  the 
fact  were  both  in  your  favour,  coming  as  you  did. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
eonald's  mistake. 

The  day  was  unusually  fine.  It  was  just  the  hour 
when  Norah  was  sure,  on  such  a  day,  to  be  in  the 
garden,  having  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  her 
early  hours  to  her  father  in  the  library.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  Donald  O'Connor  was  such  a  muff — to 
use  a  modern  vulgar  word — as  not  to  recollect  that, 
and  to  time  hi.s  visit  accordingly.  Not,  we  must  say, 
with  any  idea  of  getting  over  his  visit  while  she  was 
out.  but  with  a  strong  and  courageous  hope  rising  in 
his  heart  that,  as  he  came  along  the  pathway  in  the 
grove,  he  mig;ht  see  her  on  the  accustomed  walk,  and 
that  he  would  rush  to  Heaven  or  despair  if  she  were 
there — like  a  man. 

The  courage  of  his  hope  was  soon  put  to  the  test, 
for  si.i  he  turned  out  of  the  crj-ove  to  cross  the  walk 
that  led  to  the  little  eate,  with  which  our  readers 
are  familiar,  he  saw  Miss  MacMahon.  Her  back  was 
towards  him  at  tlie  time,  as  .she  was  walking  f?om 
him.  She  ajipeared  to  be  pensive  and  meditatintr. 
for  her  step  was  slow  and  and  her  head  rather  stooped 
forward. 

His  resolution  was  taken  thoroughly  and  at  once. 
What  he  had,  in  his  maebiess,  declared  he  would 
haveiiiven  the  reversion  of  his  e>-tate  for  was  not  only 
within  his  grasp,  but  was  inevitable.  He  would  ac- 
cept the  chance,  and  ascertain  wliat  he  had  done  to 
cause  the  change  th.at  had  taken  place — the  change  I 
—fool. 

Oh,  how  his  heart  beat  and  his  whole  frame 
trembled  as  he  opened  the  little  gate.  He  made 
more  noise  than  was  necessary,  and  pretended  to 
struggle  with  the  latch,  which  a  child  raiglit  have 
opened,  iu  order  to  attract  her  a,ttention.  He  neither 
wished  nor  cared  to  come  upon  her  un  awares. 

She  turned  at  the  noise,  and  saw  it  was  Donald. 
If  his  heart  beat,  what  must  we  say  of  hers  ?  No- 
thing, but  that  if  she  was  not  a  MacMahon  she 
would  have  staggsred  against  the  bark  wh  c'i 'oound 
the  walk  she  was  on.  But  all  the  blood,  tiic  prid^', 
the  self  control  of  her  race,  rose  up  in  her  heart  as 
she  saw  him  with  his  usual  precision  shut  the  gate 
and  approach  her.  About  half  a  minute  would 
bring  him  to  her  side,  but  what  a  world  of  thought 
and  resolve  itiust  she  cru'sh  into  that  short  space  of 
time.  His  every  step  was  sharper  and  louder  npc>n 
the  ground.  But  there  was  no  doubt,  no  hesitiition, 
no  confu.iion  in  h,-rmind  ;  she  had  already  determined 
upon  the  manner  .=he  would  receive  him— was  he 
not  still  Donald  ?  All  her  former  self  came  back  into 
her  PS  he  came  near,  and  witli  lier  h.-ind  slretched 
out  as  of  yore,  she  would  have  said  '"  Ah,  Donald, 
welcome,"  but  the  words  died  upon  her  quivering 
lips. 

"  She  could  scarcely  do  much  less,"  thought 
Donald,  as  ho  coldly  took  her  hand,  but  soon  re- 
leased it.  It  was  the  first  time  they  met  since  Ids 
b\otlier's  death,  except  formally  amonpst  others. 
Fool,  could  he  not  see  that  her  lips  trein'olcd  and  her 
ej-ps  g'ist'jned  ? 

"  I  was  on  my  way  to  l!;e  frontdoor,  J'i-r>I.."- 
^Fahon,  to  make  a  fai-ewcll  call,  hs  I  leave  for  Dublin 
to-morrow,  and,  scuinfr  you  from  the  grove  In  ynur 
accustomed  walk,  I  ventured  to  intrude  x\  o;i  v  ur 
seclusion  to  say  good-bye  to  vou  first."  I 


"Thank  you.  Do  you  remain  long  away  ?"  wa«  all 
she  couM  get  oiit. 

"  Perhaps  about  three  weeks  or  a  month.  I  am 
j?oing  up  to  pass  my  degree  examinations  in  college, 
and  am  starting  more  beforehand  than  usual,  as  it 
will  be  necessary  I  should  make  up  for  the  unavoid- 
ably idle  time  I  have  been  obliged  to  spend  since  my 
poor  brother  (Jerald's  sad  death." 

"  Sad.  indeed  ;  but  there  may  have  been  sadder 
still.    You  have  one  glorious  con.solation." 

Donald,  the  fool — this  is  the  third  time  we  hive 
called  him  fool,  and  we  think  he  richly  deserves  it — 
at  once  caught  at  tlie  idea  that  she  meant  that  there 
was  some  consolation  in  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
made  heir  to  the  estate  by  hi^  brother's  death. 

"  Pardon  me,  Mias  MacMahon."  he  said  with  a 
sternness  of  tone  he  had  never  before  spokes  in. 
"  Your  poor  dear  brother's  death  was  indeed  sad 
beyond  compare  with  i.ny  1  hud  ever  heard  of.  But 
the  circumstance  to  which  you  refer,  so  far  from 
beiug  a  consolation  to  me,  is  no  better  than  a  bitter 
and  undying  curse.  It  was  unkind  of  you  to  refer 
to  it,  and  I  might,  if  I  could  bring  my  heart  to  retort 

upon  Miss  Macilahon,  apply  in  pre  ;  but  no — 

my  tongue  .shall  never  utter  so  base  a  thought."  And 
he  tiirned  as  if  to  go.  Like  a  flash  of  lightning  the 
construction  that  her  words  admitted  of  burst  upon 
her  heart,  and  as  quickly  the  determination  to  set 
herself  right  in  his  estim.ation,  as  well  as  her  own, 
possessed  her  soul,  no  matter  at  what  risk  of  betray- 
ing her  hitherto  hidden  secret. 

"  Oh,  Donald— Donald,"  she  cried,  hiding  her  face 
in  her  hands,  and  leaning  against  the  gras;y  bank  at 
her  side — "  Oh  Donald  O'Connor,  if  you  behere  me 
capable  of  having  made  so  base  an  insinuation,  why 
oh,  why  do  you  not  cast  my  very  name  and  acquaint 
ance  from  you  for  ever,  and  leave  me?  Oh,  Donald 
I  did  not  believe  that  you  were  capable  of  putting 
such  a  construction  upon  words  which  were  so  differ- 
ently meant.  Oh,  Donald  O'Connor,  if  you  came 
here  to  quarrel  with  me,  you  might  have  done  sc 
without  insulting  me.  I  shall  tell  you  what  I  did 
mean,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  in  your  whole 
heart  and  soul  of  what  I  say,  go — leave  me — and  so 
help  me  Heavt-n,  it  shall  be — for  ever."  And  she 
sobbed  against  the  bank  as  if  her  heart  would  burst. 

His  whole  frame  trembled,  he  was  so  su'o(Jued  by 
her  distress. 

"  Never,  by  the  pure  blue  sky  above  us  both,"  he 
exclaimed.  I  am  a  brute  for  a  moment  to  have  sup- 
posed that  you  could  have  referred  to  my  altered  po- 
sition as  a  consolation  " 

"  Ah,  no. Donald,"  she  said,  standingup, and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  open  for  setting  herself  right  with 
both  herself  and  him,  she  looked  him  unfalteringly 
in  the  face  and  went  on  :  "  Ah,  no.  Donald  ;  I  could 
not  be  so  mean  myself,  nor  could  1  think  so  meanlii 
of  you.  Oh.  no,  no  :  I  meant  the  consolation  it  musi 
be  that  your  brother  died  in  the  arms  of  Fame,in  tli 
glorious  moment  when  her  trumpet  sounded  viclori 
in  his  ears,  and  that  he  was  borne  upon  a  gun-car- 
riags  to  an  honourable  and  honoured  grave',  follower 
by  a  regiment  iu  tears  ;  while  our  poor,  pour,  Mur 
Murtagh  ' — her^  she  became  almost  choked  with 
emotion,  but,  mastering  herself,  she  continued  more 
calmly — '  while  our  pour  Murtagh  died  a  h<>rrible 
death,  and  his  uncotEned  body  was  cast  with  thsgust, 
perhaps  from  a  wheelbarrow,  into  an  infected  common 
death-pit,  with  nothing  for  a  siuoud  but  lime.  Oh, 
Donald  !  dill  not  s.iy  'the  glorious  consolation?" 
These  words  .alone  might  have  told  yijU  what  I  ii;e.-.ut. 
Oh,  if  you  be  the  Donald  wlio  was  once  so  kind,  have 
pitv  on  me.  and  fo^gi^e  the  implication  that  my 
words  may  b.vir.  On  my  honoui-,  as  a  iady  and  a 
MacMahon,  1  never  meant  it.  " 

O'Connor  was  quite  ovaeo'iio.  He  was  overwhel 
mcd  at  the  injustice  he  had  done  to  the  pure,  noble- 
heart'fl  girl  be:'r>rp  him.  He  half  felt  it  was  the  con- 
sciiuisness  of  what  might  be  in  his  own  mind  ihut  b;  d 
hurried  him  ii.to  the  constn;ct;on  he  had  put  upc  n 
lier  words.  Lot  how  to  make  the  aw'no'e  to  the 
beautiful.  seU'-acquitted  woman,  he  had  not  words. 

They  stood  about  a  yard  apart.    She  continued  t 
gaze  .it  him  proudly  and  unabathed. 

He  was  silent — self-condemned— subdued. 

"Wliatdoyou  believe,  Mr.  O'Connor?"  she  said 
"  You  do  not  'Inubt  me  '" 

"1  b-?li?vo,  *  he  excl.t  m  d.  endeavouring  to  thr  w 
hiiUiOlf  upon  hits  knees  b<  !ort>  her,  but  which,  toizing 
him  I  J  the  ir.  ud.  ''ho  we'uid  uni  .dlow.     "'  I  believe 

that  1  am  :i%arbarl:u:— a   " 

Hush — !;usb.  Ill  nald." she  iuterrupted. 

"  Ye-,  a  brot  •.'  I  t  bur:  t  fv>rih.  "  ui;v.n;thy  of  il'*  ' 
condesceusiuu  yuu  havu  showu  in  setting  ii:c  ri^ht. 
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and  with  a  sincere  and  honest  consciousness  of  my 
unwortbiness  of  you  in  every  respect,  I  shall  bid  you 

good-bye  for  ever." 

■•  Oh,  do  not  say  so,  Donald.  It  was  all  a  mistake 
upon  your  Jjart,  and  perhaps  mj  words  bore  too  much 
tlie  application  yovi  put  upon  them.  There  now,  I 
ask  your  pardon,  Donald ;  may  we  not  still  be 
friends  ?" 

"  Friends  !"  was  the  only  word  he  uttered,  and  he 
gazed  at  her  as  if  his  whole  soul  rejected  such  a  limit 
to  tlieir  intimacy. 

There  now,  Donald,"  she  continued,  "  you  were 
excited,  and  even  ofl'ended,  and  perhaps  not  without 
apparent  cause,  but  it  was  only  apparent.  I  have 
pledged  my  word  to  that.  Qome,  let  me  see  that  you 
believe  me  ;  that  you  are  the  Donald  of  old  times 
again.' '  And  she  held  out  her  hand  as  her  share  of 
a  new  compact  between  them. 

"  Do  not  say  again,  but  still,  Miss  MacMahon. 
Oh,  how  I  long  for  the  old  times  to  which  you  refer, 
when  I  could  call  you  Norah  in  the  freedom  of  our 
intimacy,  and  when  Miss  MacMahon  was  only  the 
formal  dignity  due  to  some  grave  and  important 
subject — but  now — now  " 

'■  Donald,  I  shall  think  you  Lave  not  forgiven 
what  was  a  mere  inadvertency  on  my  part,  and  which 
I  have  honestly  explained,  if  you  Miss  jffac.Vuhon 
me  on  every  occasion  as  you  have  done  lati-ly.  What 
have  I  done  to  deserve  it  ?  Do  you  forget,  or  do 
you  wish  to  forget,  the  freedom— the  happy  freedom 
t  >  which  you  have  referred,  and  which  has  existed 
sines  we  were  children  together.  I  have  not  forgotten 
it,  I  do  not  wish  to  forget  it,  and  in  the  honest 
sincerity  of  my  heart  I  have  always  called  you  Do- 
ca'd." 

"  And  in  the  honest  sincerity  of  my  heart  I  would 
c  ill  you  nothing  but  Norah — if — if  I  dare  but  put 
the  two  sm^U  words  "my  own"  before  it."  And  he 
diew  her  to  his  bursting  heart,  where  she  sobbed  in 
an  agony  of  joy. 

Donald  soon  released  her  from  his  arms,  and  stood 
b-.iek  frorn  her.  He  stood  motionless  and  silent  for 
several  seconds,  gazing  at  the  gems  of  happy  tears 
that  stood  upon  her  blu.shing  cheek.  The  emo- 
tion of  his  Boul  betrayed  itself  in  the  flushing  of  his 
eyts  and  the  tv^-itching  of  his  compressed  lips,  while 
his  manly  chest  heaved  with  a  sudden  swell  as  if  his 
heart  would  burst. 

"  Oh,  Norah  !"  he  cried,  "  what  have  I  done,  or 
.•ather  what  have  I  not  done  ?' '  and  he  folded  his 
arms  across  his  breast,  hung  his  head,  and  with  the 
front  part  of  his  foot  he  patted  the  gravel,  while  the 
silence  of  a  sejf-convicted  barbarian,  as  he  had  some 
time  before  called  himself,  but  in  another  light, 
seemed  to  have  mastered  his  thoughts. 

'■  Oh,  Donald,  Donald  dear  !  what  is  the  matter 
now  ?  Speak — speak — I  implore  you."  And  she 
would  have  taken  his  hand^  but  he  twisted  it  from  her. 

'"  Stand  back,  I  say,"  he  cried.  If  I  speak  it  must 
be  to  curse  myself.  Oh,  what  have  I  not  done  ? 
Have  I  not  proved  how  just  your  judgment  was. 
Ah  ;  now,  indeed,  may  you  accuse  me  of  the  conso- 
lation you  spoke  of  just  now.  Have  I  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  position  my  brother's  death  ha? 
placed  me  in,  to  do  that  which  I  dared  not  have  done 
before,  and  the  grave  has  not  yet  been  six  v/eeks 
closed  upon  him.  Selfish,  cruel  brute,  base  bar- 
barian, that  I  am  !  Oh,  Gerald,  Gerald,  come  to  life, 
if  it  be  but  for  one  hour,  to  curse  your  brother." 
And  it  was  his  turn  now  to  hide  his  face  in  his  hands 
and  sob  unutterable  curses  on  himself. 

Norah  felt  that  it  would  lie  best  to  let  the  parox- 
yem  of  his  sorrow  wear  itself  out  without  a  word, 
but.  taking  one  of  his  hands  between  both  hers  she 
ch:iff;d  it,  for  it  was  deadly  cold. 

"  There  now,  Donald  dear,  calm  yourself.  There  is 
no  need  for  such  a  view  of  the  matter,  as  you  take — 
there,  speak  to  me,  Donald,  speak  to  your  own, 
Norah." 

He  turned  such  a  look  of  self-reproach  upon  her  as 
would  have  called  forth  pity  fiom  a  stone. 

"  And  do  yoii  call  me  deur  ?  And  can  you  forgive 
mi!,  Norah  I  Qh,  had  I  but  waited,  even  at  the  risk 
of  your  loss,  I  need  not  have  been  obliged  thus  to 
upbraid  myself.  One  request,  Norah,  I  have  to  ask. 
Forget  that  I  have  thus  betxayed  the  secret  of  my 
he.ut:  and,  oh,  let  it  never  pass  your  lips  to  either 
The  iAIacMahon  or  your  mother  that  I  have  done  so— 
to  anyone  else.  Such  a  request,  I  know,  is  not  nc- 
C"-;  TV,  Themonant  I  h.ive  pa.ssed  my  c  Kaniin.ition 
f  i;  Miy  degree  1  shall  Jeavp  for  the  ConUiieiit.  and 
tr.ivej  for  I  know  f(Ot  how  lung:r^3t|d  }f— ii— —  ' 

"  No,  Donald,  you  shall  no  no  such  thing.  I  shall 
grant  your  request  most  faithfully;  and  I,  too,  have 


a  request  to  ask  of  you.  It  is  that  you  will  not  go 
abroad,  for  the  present  at  all  events.  Travelling  on 
the  Continent  has  not  been  so  propitious  in  my  poor 
brother's  ca.se.  That  fearful  plague,  the  cholera,  i.s 
still  very  prevalent  in  many  parts,  and  one  wretched 
victim  to  its  miserable  end  is  enough.  Besides,  Do- 
nald, I  know  my  father  will  require  your  assistance  if 
this  unfortunate  bond  business  be  brought  against 
him.  There  now,  dear  Donald  ;  oh,  say  that  you 
won't." 

He  gazed  at  her  with  a  fond  and  silent  smile  for 
some  moments. 

'■  So  let  it  be,  Norah,  at  your  request.  I  shall  not 
desei-t  The  MacMahon  in  that  business.  I  feel  that  I 
may  Vje  of  use  to  him  when  the  time  comes,  and  that 
it  will  come  I  h  ive  no  doubt." 

"  Thanks,  Donald,  a  thousand  thanks.  And  now 
one  word  more.    Let  what  has  passed  between  us 

here  to-day  lie  buried  in  our  own  hearts  until  

until  

"The  proper  time,  Norah,  but  no  longer,"  he  inter- 
rupted, as  a  reassuring  smile  broke  over  his  handsome 
lips. 

"  I  ask  no  more,"  she  said,  meeting  it  with  one  of 
her  own,  which  left  poor  Donald's  far  behind  for 
beauty.  '"  No  one  need  know  that  we  have  had  this 
interview,  Donald,  and  that  the  storm  that  }'ou 
raised  has  subsided  to  such  a  happy  calm.  Oh  Donald, 
you  are  a  terrible  man,"  she  added,  throwing  up  her 
eyes  and  hands.  "  Let  matters  lie  just  as  they  were 
before  we  met  to-day." 

'■  That  is  my  wish  too,  Nor.ah  dear.  The  assurance 
of  your  love  and  the  certainty  of  your  faith  will 
indeed  calm  the  storm,  which,  if  it  were  not  con- 
science, at  least  consciousness  of  the  possibility  of 
its  truth,  had  stirred  up  in  my  soul." 

"  I  assure  yovi  of  the  one,  Donald,  and  you  do  me 
no  more  than  justice  in  being  certain  of  the  other. 
Let  us  forget,  Donald  dear,  that  we  were  so  near 
quarrelling  about  a  mere  misconception."  And  the 
put  her  hand  agaiii  in  his. 

"  Amantinm  irce  amoris  redinfer/ratir>  est,  he  said 
laughing.  "  You  know  I  am  going  up  for  my  exami- 
nations, and  you  will  excuse  the  Latin,  I  hope." 

"  I  can  excuse  anything  from  you  now,  Donald, 
since  you  have  resumed  your  senses.  I  know  it  is 
something  about  lovers,  from  the  word  amoris,  but 
ptay  don't  translate  it;  let  my  heart  tran.^late  it  as  it 
would  wish  most ;  the  truth  might  fall  shoi-t  of  the 
fact.  Come,  let  us  take  a  few  turns  until  you  lose 
that  flush  of  triumph  in  your  cheeks."  A.nd  they 
turned  from  the  battle  ground. 

Donald  now  forgot  all  about  his  intended  good- 
bye to  The  MacMahon,  as  he  walked  beside  Norah, 
both  happy  in  the  confidence  and  expression  of  their 
mutual  love.  The  present  and  the  future  occupied 
their  thoughts  and  words  ;  the  past — that  is  the  past 
of  the  last  half  hour — was  excluded  from  their  hearts, 
and  yet  not  for  ever.  Were  there  not  moments  in 
it — ah  !  was  there  not  one  moment  at  all  events — 
wjiich  could  never  be  forgotten  by  either  ?  But 
Norah  would  not  permit  any  further  apology  abcjut 
it.  He  was  mistaken,  and  there  let  it  rest.  Had 
they  not  now  something  happier  to  talk  of— aye, 
marry  had  they,  and  they  did  talk  of  it  too. 

Donald  told  Nqrah  of  his  heait's  devotion  to  her, 
and  her  only,  as  long  as  he  could  remember.  He 
told  her  that,  hopeless  as  he  was,  it  was  the  brightest 
hope  of  his  life  to  love  her,  and  to'hear  her  call  him 
Donald.  "If  I  called  you  Miss  MacMahon  oftener 
than  I  ought  to  have  done,"  and  he  looked  at  her 
with  a  fond  and  winning  smile,  as  he  emphasi.-ed 
the  word,  "  it  was  because  I  felt  the  imprudence  of 
subjecting  my  heart  to  the  too  frequent  happiness  of 
calling  you  Norah." 

"And  yet  I  always  subjected  my  heart  to  the  hap- 
piness of  calling  you  Donald." 

"  And  you  were  right  to  cal.l  me  so." 
"  And  why  right  ?" 

'"  Because  there  was  an  ease  about  the  manner  in 
which  you  did  it,  a  carelessness  of  thought  about  it 
that  convinced  me  it  was  nothing  mur«  than  the 
freedom  and  intimacy  of  custom,  continuing  from 
the  time  we  had  been  children  together.  Had  you  ;it 
any  time  taken  persistently  to  call  me  Mr.  O'Connor. 
I  might  have  thought  diflerontly." 

"Then  1  was  right,  it  seetns.  But,  Donald,  I 
cannot  waste  any  more  time  here:  my  father  will  be 
v/ondering  what  hn.ske^pt  me  .so  long  away  from  him. 
I  mu.-t  <;o  \n — indeed,  I  mutt," 

'■  And  waste  nq  more  time  with  me  V 

"  A]i,  yes.  Yuu  know,  Donald  dear,  it  must  be 
waste  of  time  repeating  over  an<l  ovur  again  that 
which  is  now  an  acknowledged  fact." 


"  Then  I  should  waste  a  whole  life  in  telling  you 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  Norah  dearest, 
and  " 

"  There  you  have  talked  almost  enoughof  nonsense 
for  one  day  ;  that  is,  since  we  made  it  up,  and  more 
before.  Come  in,  and  tell  The  MacMahon  that  you 
are  going  to  Dublin  to-morrow  ;  and  be  sure  you  do 
not  forget,  in  the  intricacy  of  your  thoughts,  to, ask 
him,  and  above  all,  my  mother,  if  there  is  anything 
you  can  do  for  them  iii  town.  Come." 

"  Don't  be  in  such  a  violent  hurry,  Norah  dear.  I 
want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  before  I  go  in. 
Now,  don't  laugh  at  me  ;  I'm  serious.  "  How  do 
you  think  your  father  will  look  upon  me  when  he 
comes  to  learn  my  presumption?" 

Norah  smiled,  and  looked  very  beautiful  ;  but  the 
question  seemed  to  setherthinking,nevertheless.  After 
some  moments  she  looked  up  to  him  and  said,  "  My 
father  is  not  to  know  anything  of  your  presumption 
for  a  while  ;  you  must  have  patience,  then.  But  I 
have  always  heard  my  father  speak  very  highly  of 
you,  and  he  is  not  one  who  would  do  so  if  he  did  not 
really  think  so.  Will  you  pardon  me,  if  to  your  face 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  heard  him  say — nay,  he  has 
said  so  to  myself — that  you  were  exceedingly  clever, 
more  like  a  gentleman  than  you  might  have  been  ex^ 
pected  to  be  from  the  farming  life  you  led.  Ah, 
Donald,  he  did  not  know  of  your  self-education 
when  he  said  that,  but  I  took  care  to  enlighten  him; 
and  Donald,  he  said  that  he  would  not  be  afraid  to 
trust  5'ou  with  anything  you  felt  yourself  competent 
to  undertake,  for  that  you  were  the  .soul  of  honour. 
There  now,  Donald,  I  have  told  you  almost  word  for 
word  what  I  have  heard  my  father  say  of  you." 

"  Thank  you  Norah,  I  wouder  would  he — no,  but 
I  wonder  will  he — think  me  competent  to  undertake 
his  dau'hter's  happine.-ss  for  life,  and  will  he  trust  me 
with  it  !" 

Th:^  I  really  cannot  take  it  upon  me  to  answer. 
Bat  I  can  tell  you,  Donald,  it  is  a  matter  in  which  my 
judgment,  aye,  and  my  wishes  too,  may  be  altogether 
ignored,  and  you  may  have  seen  yourself  that  I  have 
no  little  influence  with  my  father.  But  you  must 
take  your  chance  for  his  consent,  when  a  fit  and 
proper  time  comes  to  ask  it— sufficient  to  the  day, 
you  know  ;  but  indeed,  Donald,  I  apjirehend  no  evil. 
But,  come,  I  most  po»itively  will  not  .stop  a  moment 
longer.  Why  it  might  be  death  to  both  our  hopes  to 
vex  The  MacMahon  ;  come."  And  at  last  they  went 
towards  the  house. 

On  their  way  through  the  garden  Norah  said, 
"  Donald,  you  had  better  soy  you  saw  me  and  bade 
me  gnod-bj'e.  My  father  will  else  certainly  send  for 
me,  and  I  know  not  how  I  could  stand  before  him 
and  you  for  a  while:    I  shall  go  to  my  room." 

They  -R  ere  now  at  the  gla.«s  door,  which  Norah  re- 
membered po  well,  and  which  Donald  couldnever  forget, 

"  Donald,"  she  said,  "  you  are  impulsive ;  be  cau- 
tious, and  do  not  betray  the  fact." 

"  What  fact?"  he  whispered  back  with  a  smile  of 
triumph,  quite  different  from  his  other  smiles,  but 
beautiful  still. 

"  Go  along  with  you,  Donald,"  she  replied,  and  no 
board  of  examiners  that  ever  existed  could  refuse 
a  competitive  prize  to  the  smile  she  gave  him  as  she 
rushed  ufistairs  to  her  own  room. 

Donald  soon  after  knocked  at  the  library  door,  and 
was  desired  to  "  come  in."  Fortunately  he  found 
The  MacMahon  and  Mrs.  MacMahon  both  there. 

"Ah,  Donald,  my  poor  dear  boy,"  said  the  Mac- 
Mahon, stretching  out  his  long  arm  towards  him,  and 
giving  him  his  hand.  "  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  ; 
we  are  fellow-sufTerers  in  sorrow.  How  are  all  at 
Ballycoran  ?  ' 

'•  Well,  thank  yon,  sir,"  and  turning  to  Mrs.  Mac- 
Mahon. who  had  come  forward  to  greet  him,  he  took 
her  ofi'ered  hand. 

"  I  have  corae  to  say  that  I  leave  for  Dublin  to- 
morrow, sir,  to  go  in  for  my  degree  examination  in 
College,  and  to  say  good-bye  for  about  three  weeks  | 
can  I  do  anything  for  you  or  for  .Mrs.  MacMahon 
while  I  am  in  town  ?  " 

"Nothing,  thank  you,  Donald." 

"  Anything  for  you,  Mrs.  MacMahon  V  he  said, 
turning  to  her. 

"  No,  Donald,  thank  you  ;  nor  do  I  think  Norah 
has  any  commands  either." 

"  Ah,  by-the-by,  where  is  Norah  ?"  said  The  Mac- 
Mahon. I  wonder  she  has  not  come  in  before  this. 
She  went  to  the  garden  for  a  walk.' ' 

'■  I  lia.ve  .seen  her,  sir,"  said  Donald.  "  She  was  in 
the  garden  as  I  came  by  from  the  grove,  and  I  joined 
her,  and  have  said  good-bye  to  her  already." 

"Ah,  I  suppose  she  took  advantage  of  the  fineness 
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'•f  the  day  to  remain  out  longer  than  u.iu;il.  I  won- 
<i';r  she  did  not  come  in  with  you.  Donald.  It  was 
not  lilie  Noi-iih  MacMahou's  u.9ual  politeness." 

"  Vou  do  Norah  an  inju.'stioe,  o'.r,"  said  Donald, 
laughing;  off  the  accusation.  "  She  did  come  in  with 
me,  but  went  up  stairs  to. her  room." 

"  I  suppose  she  went  up  to  take  off  her  bonnet," 
said  Mrs.  MacMahon,  "  and  that  she  will  be  here 
p/esently.  You  need  not  be  in  such  a  violent  hurry, 
Donald,"  as  ho  now  took  up  his  hat,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  leave. 

"  If  a  person  happens  to  be  really  in  a  hurry,  Mrs. 
JIacMahon,"  he  said,  laughing  again,  "  it  is  a  matter 
over  which  he  haa  no  control,  and  I  really  am  in  a 
hurry  just  now  ;  so  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  if  I 
say  '  good-bye'  and  run  away."  They  shook  him 
warnaly  by  the  hand  and  wished  him  success  in  his 
esasninatioas,  and  he  left. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


MY  FIRST  LOVE. 
Moan,  moan,  sad  and  lone, 

Wind  of  the  winter  drear ; 
My  love  and  I  a.re  all  aione. 
And  still,  I  make  a  plaintive  raoan, 

With  sigii  and  falling  tear. 

Colp,  cold,  my  love  lies  cold  ! 

Pipe  on,  thou  winter  v.-ind  ; 
I  call  his  na-me — he  heeds  it  not — 
My  heart  and  1  aio  ail  forgot  ; 

But,  ah  I  why  noed  we  mind  ? 

Pale,  p.ale,  cold  and  pale, 

With  eye-lids  drooping  low  ; 
Oh,  raise  those  la^jlios  !  gaze  on  me 
But  once,  dear  love  I— f  kneel  to  thee  ! 
He  moves  not  !— cold  winds,  blow  ! 

Still  and  chill— chill  and  still 
Comes  now  a  phantom  face  ; 

It  looks  on  me — I  strive  to  flee  ; 

Yet,  as  I  move,  it  follows  me. 
And  night  draws  on  apace. 

Shadows  creep  soft  as  sleep —  ' 

Dim  spectres  over  a'.l— 
And  weird  and  wild,  like  goblin  child, 
The  winds  pipe  on— and,  all  beguiled, 

I  follow  whore  they  call. 

Still  I  go,  as  they  blow  ; 

For  ah  !  I  hear  a  tone 
Sad  as  the  sea.    It  calls  to  me, 
'Tis  thine,  dear  love  !   I  follow  thee 

Down  to  the  cold,  cold  stone  1 

Phantoips  still— phantoms  chill 
Come  in  between  us  twain  ; 
But  now  they've  iled  ;  nor  can  the  dead 
Part  us  agam  with  ghostly  dread  ! 
Then  Mow,  wild  winds,  amain. 

I'll  press  thy  brow  so  pale, 

And  softly  gaze  on  theo  ; 
I'll  press  thy  lips— I'll  press  thy  cheek — 
Thy  dear  n,-inie  i'll  fondly  speal:. 

Until  tliou  heedcst  me. 

And  then  aw.qv  1  11  speed, 

Ai;(i  1    'ly  release — 

That  til  >    ,  may  st  come  to  me — 

Or,  hajii.    .  .       .1  10  thoe— 

And  v.'c  iii.ty  i^st  in  peace. 

Dear  heart,  that  throbbed  so  warm  1 
Bear  arms,  that  clasped  me  trus  I 

I  leave  you  for  a  little  sp.-ice. 

But  to  jeturn  to  your  embrace, 
And  sleep  for  aye  witii  you  ! 

Then  v  ■vil  i  wind«,  hl'^w  ! 

Aij  ■  ■  I  .  ■  il,     111  -.iiow  ! 

Low  in  ,!!>  ';>  ,j  i  not— 

XjOCkea  .  -  .  ii'_'r    aim.^.  lorgot 

Are.  ail  tlio  storms  tiiat  blow  ! 


Penny  B^nk,  1!!  and  £0  Winetavorn-street— Bank  Iloiini, 
.jvery  day  froVn  iO  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Ou  -.'('-.idiy,  Vv\(,n  -.^ilay, 
and  Saturday  JSvenijLgs,  from  7  to  i).  xCi  per  Cent,  o.i  hi- 
posits  of  £5. 

Jean  Francois  Millet,  the  very  distinguished  land- 
scape artist,  a  pupil  of  Paul  Delaroche,  died  on  Jan.  ] 
22nd  at  Borbazoa,  near  Fontainbleau,  in  his  60th 
year. 

■  A  visit  to  the  Nottingham  Workhouse  has  revealed 
some  .strange  facts.  Amongst  the  inmates  is  a  blind 
woman,  sixty-four  years  old,  wb^i  lia.s  Iven  in  the 
house  twenty-six  j'csrs,  and  wlr  r  vr  i.  ht  i.s  only 
4.st.  lib.  ;  whilst  by  her  side  is  au  iiiv^il;  ^  of  21st.  in 
weight.  In  another  apartment  lies  an  old  womsn 
who  ia nothing  more  than  a  living  skeleton,  and  in  a 
padded  room  close  by  is  a  woman  who,  for  several 
weeks  past,  with  the  e.xception  of  intervals  of  a  few 
minutes  at  a  titne,  has  been  in  a  fit.  In  the  men's 
ward  is  an  old  pugilist,  standnt:  6  feet  4  inches  in 
height,  named  Bamfort,  who  once  beat  Ben  Caunt.  ' 


MILLY'S  WOOING. 

Daisies  and  buttercups  underfoot ;  overhead,  the 
deep  blue  sky,  just  showing  through  masses  of  leaf 
and  vine  ,  grand  old  maples,  the  growth  of  many 
years,  toweling  on  high — such  a  scene  as  we  never 
see,  except  in  the  Korthern  woods.  The  trickle  of 
falling  water  near  at  hand  told  where  the  tiny  water- 
fall crept  over  the  mossy  bank,  and  by  its  side  a  girl 
had  fallen  asleep. 

Some  writer  has  said  that,  in  sleep,  the  true  cha- 
racter comes  out  ;  as  if,  while  sleeping,  the  evil  or 
good  promptings  of  the  eouI  could  not  be  subdued. 
If  this  be  true,  the  'face  beneath  the  trees  was  that 
of  a  good  and  pure  'woman.  One  arm  was  thrown 
negligently  over  her  eyes,  shading  them  from  the 
slanting  rays  of  the  sun,  which,  finding  their  way 
through  the  leafy  canopy,  heated  tho  sleeper,  and 
caused  her  to  throw  up  the  round,  white  limb,  to 
protect  her  ej^es  from  the  glare.  As  much  of  the  face 
as  was  left  exposed  was  worthy  of  notice. 

Perhaps  a  connoisseur  in  beauty  would  have  said 
the  brow  was  too  square,  and  the  mouth  a  trifle 
larger  than  the  ideal  of  beauty.  But  the  true  reader 
of  human  nature  would  have  seen  power  in  that  face 
in  the  firm  lips  and  slightly  projecting  chin. 

The  hand  which  was  raited  above  her  head  was 
white  and  small,  and  the  careless  way  in  which  she 
had  thrown  herself  down  had  left  exposed  a  foot 
and  ankle  of  a  style  BuHcient  to  drive  distracted 
any  ordinary  member  of  the  male  persuasion. 

Her  slumber  was  broken  in  the  rudest  way  possible. 
A  gun  cracked,  and  a  partridge,  which  had  risen  from 
its  cover  beside  the  brook,  dropped  almost  at  her 
feet.  As  she  started  up,  but  half  awake  as  yet,  a 
young  man  sprang  out  upon  the  bank  and  walked 
toward  the  fallen  bird.    As  he  did  so,  he  saw  her. 

"Excuse  me,  Miss  Millicent  ;  but  you' have  my 
game." 

She  had  snatched  up  the  dead  bii-d,  and  was  strok- 
ing its  rufHed  plumage  as  she  looked  at  him — a  man 
well  worthy  of  a  woman's  glance — a  strong  man,  in- 
tellectually as  well  as  physically.  He  had  a  well-knit, 
sinev/y  frame,  a  keen  eye,  and  a  handsome  face.  His 
trim  figure  was  well  set  off  by  the  neat  hunting  suit 
he  wore. 

Evidently  he  was  shy  of  her.  She  knew  it,  and 
could  not  divine  the  cause.  He  was  a  passing  ac- 
quaintance now,  and  seemed  to  have  no  desire  to  be 
any  nearer. 

"  Do  you  not  think  it  cruel  ? "  she  said.  "  A  mo- 
ment ago  this  poor  bird  was  full  of  life  and  happiness 
—now  see  how  limp  and  helpless  it  is  !  You  men  do 
cruel  things  in  sport." 

"  Do  women  never  do  the  same  ?"  he  atked.  "  I 
have  heard  so." 

"  Are  you  such  a  heretic  as  to  talk  against  us,  Mr. 
Gurley  ?" 

"  Again.st  you  ?  Certainly  not  !  Those  who  suffer 
from  women  are  those  who  allow  themselves  to  get 
in  their  toils.    I  .shall  never  do  that  !" 

"  That  ha.'!  nothing  to  do  witli  the  killing  of  birds," 
said  the  girl,  promptly.  "  So  you  think  it  right  to 
kill  them  <  '  ' 

■'  Ceitainly  !  If  I  did  not  I  should  not  hunt.  I 
like  to  be  alone  in  the  woods.  Miss  Millicent.  There 
I  feel  more  like  myself.  I  study  in  places  like 
the.^^e." 

''  ^^^as  it  in  the  woods  you  got  at  the  idea  of  your 
patent  ?"  she  said — for-be  it  known  that  this  youngster 
was  already  the  inventor  of  a  machine  which  bade 
fair  to  cfl'ect  a  complete  revolution  in  a  certain  branch 

uf  frid.-. 

"  Yi>."  lie  replied,  "on  this  very  j;pot  I  worked 
out  til'  ilr^t  iou;.,li  model,  and  when  I  got  my  patent 
I  came  here  ai;aiu  to  congratulate  myself  ou  my  suc- 
cess." 

"  I  should  think  you  would  be  proud  of  it,"  she 
said. 

"  I  am.  Is  it  wrong  for  a  man  to  be  proud  of  the 
invention  of  something  which  will  be  a  benefit  to  his 
race,  I  wonder?  -I  think  not,  at  least." 

"  You  have  goodreaaonto  be  proud,"  she  said.  "But 
you  are  not.  If  you  were  you  would  go  to  the  city, 
whore  men  would  appreciate  you.  Here  they  look 
upon  Tuu  as  o  little  of  a  marvel,  and  yet  one  who 
will  always  be  a  'ne'er  do  weel.'  " 

"  They  think  me  halt  crazy,"  said  the  young  mto, 


laughing.  "  It  would  do  you  good  to  iee  the  face  of 
Farmer  Mijler  when  I  pass  him  with  a  pecuharly 
C  jmplicated  model.  So  you  think  I  ought  to  go  to 
the  city.  Do  you  believe  I  should  be  as  happy  there 
as  I  am  here?" 

She  looked  a  little  disconcerted  as  she  thought  of 
what  his  happiness  must  consist;  but  fell  back  on  h« 
strong  point. 

"  You  could  get  into  society." 

"  To  be  sure;  and  would  Miss  Flora  MTlimsey  or 
Mr.  Moneypenny  receive  rne  in  their  houses  uule.=8 
I  could  show  money  enough  to  warrant  it?  I  tell  v(,u 
money  is  power.  Here  I  have  more  than  c-nouck. 
Indeed,  my  little  estate  gives  me  the  oj)portuniiy"'c.f 
ir.aulgiug  in  my  unfortunate  propensity  lor  machines. 
There  I  should  perhaps  get  into  society,  and  wha.t 
would  be  the  result?  Simp)ythi3,Ibhouldknowanum- 
btr  of  people  who  have  no  single  thought  in  common 
v.-ith  me.  Perhaps  a  few  rrjght,  but  they  would  be 
like  the  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  a  bu»hel  of  corn.  Ycu 
shall  search  all  day  ere  you  find  them,  and  when  you 
find  them  they  are  not  worth  the  search." 

"  You  have  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  society." 

"  Xot  the  highest,  I  must  say.  It  is  not  in  that 
class  I  should  seek  to  find  my  associates.  It  is  ia 
the  second  class,  Vi-here  intellect  outraniis  money,  and 
where  brains  go  farther  than  mere  comeliness  of  per- 
son ;  but  I  am  satitfied  as  it  is.  I  remain  here  quieilv, 
I  make  my  two  yearly  visits  and  get  enough  of  city 
life  in  a  month  to  lai.t  me  for  a  year;  but  1  am  keeiJ- 
ing  you.    Here,  Diamond,  go  in  front." 

The  obedient  setter,  which  had  been  lying  at  his 
feet  duri:jg  the  conversation,  bounded  up  at  the  v.  ord, 
and  plunged  into  the  thicket.  Tom  Gurley  followed 
quickly.  He  feared  for  himself,  and  was  angry  that 
he  allowed  himself  to  talk  so  long  with  a  woman 
he  believed  to  be  a  finished  coquette,  one  who  won 
hearts  only  to  throw  them  aside.  He  \\-ould  keep  out 
of  the  reach  of  this  siren  in  future.  V/hat  was  it  to 
him  if  she  had  a  handsome  face,  and  if  her  hair  was 
sunny  and  her  eyes  of  heaven's  own  azure  ?  He  ac- 
knowledged that  if  she  were  a  true  woman  she  was 
v.ell  worth  a  man's  devotion  ;  but  he  distrusted  t'ae 
school  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up.  A  petted 
child  of  fashion,  one  who  had  gone  through  three 
years  of  life  as  a  reigning  belle — was  it  possible  that 
she  could  have  come  out  pure  ?  He  feared  not.  And 
yet  what  a  face  she  had.  How  innocent  she  seemed 
as  she  held  the  dead  bird.  'VThat  a  pleasure  she 
seemed  to  take  in  his  success.  He  forgot  the  part- 
ridge, even  though  Diamond  was  barking  up  a  tnee 
near  by,  and  went  forward  with  an  uncertain  step, 
muttering  : 

"  What  if,  with  her  snnny  hair 
And  her  smile  as  sunny  as  cold, 
She  meant  to  weave  me  a  snare 
Of  some  coquettish  deceit, 
Cleopatra  like,  as  of  old — 
To  entangle  me  when  we  meet- 
To  have  her  lion  rolled  in  a  silken  net, 
And  to  fawn  at  a  victor's  feet  ?" 

Yes,  he  knew  it ;  and  he  knew  that  he  was  the  lien 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  her  sunny  hair  and  sun- 
nier smile. 

Few  partridges  fell  before  his  gun  that  day.  He 
strolled  into  the  little  village  angry  and  dissatisfied. 
With  what  ?  He  could  hsrd'y  say.  He  knew  that 
he  was  rnoody  ?nd  cross,  and  thf  t  the  slightest  thing 
vexed  him.  He  got  out  his  models,  and  worked  at 
them  desperately;  but  even  in  these  he  could  not  fij:d 
u'olivion.  Do  what  he  would,  go  where  ho  wo.:ld,  he 
was  conscious  of  a  presence  near  him  which  filkd 
him  with  a  vague  unrest,  and  this  vision  always  tt^ok 
the  shape  of  Millicent  Walton. 

"  Seems  to  me  you  are  not  quite  yourself  lately, 
Tom,"  said  a  friend.  Come,  my  boy,  you  are  mop- 
ing too  much  over  those  puzzhng  models.  Y'ou  don't 
see  enough  of  the  young  people.  Let's  go  and  see 
Clara  Gray.  She  always  likes  to  meet  you,  and  she 
is  the  jollicst  girl  I  know." 

'•  I  don't  care  if  I  do  go."  said  Tom.  "I'm  a  little 
out  of  spirits,  I  must  confess.'' 

'•  You  look  it,  '  said  Ned  Carringtou.  "  Never 
mind.  If  Clara  doesn't  make  you  to  laugh,  or  at 
least  find  out  what  is  the  trouble  with  you,  there  are 
no  snakes  in  Egypt.  She's  such  a  girl  to  laugh, 
too  !" 

Tom  went.  He  was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  goinij 
out  lately.  His  work  had  occupied  him  most  of  ths 
time.  As  they  came  up  to  the  house,  they  heard  a 
finished  performer  at  the  piano,  and  a  sweet  voice 
singing. 

'■  Can  tb.xt  he  Clara  ?"  asked  Tom. 
"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  Ned.  How  lucky  I  Clara 
dossa't  pl»7  except  jigi  aa^  bonpipw.  That'«  not  bei 
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playing.  Now  the  saints  send  that  there  be  no  youth 
■with  them,  and  it  suits  them  !  I  talje  Clara,  you 
know,  and  you  take  the  incognita.   That's  fair  !" 

"  I  ■wonder  vrho  it  is?"  said  Tom,  a  little  uneasy 
with  regard  to  his  good  resoliitions. 

He  thought  he  knew  the  voice. 

"  I  dou't  know.  Don't  be  a  guy,  Tom,  Come 
alonj." 

They  were  shown  into  a  cosy  little  parlour,  where, 
seated  at  the  piano,  Tom  saw  the  object  of  his  un- 
easiness. 

She  greeted  him  cordially.  He  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  before  he  came  in,  and  he  little 
knew  the  vows  "svhich  had  been  made  against  his 
peace. 

"  He  doesn't  like  me  one  bit,  Clara  dear,  and  now 
I  am  going  to  make  him  like  me,  or  know  the  reason 
■why." 

Clara  came  to  him  with  both  hands  extended. 

'•  Where  have  you  been,  you  bad  boy  ?"  she  said. 
"  You  promised  to  come  to  see  me  very  often.  You 
honible  creature,  is  that  the  way  you  keep  your 
woi-d  !" 

"  I've  been  very  busy,"  said  Tom,  taking  her 
hands.    "  You  must  forgive  me." 

"  1  suppose  I  must,  if  you  promise  to  be  a  good 
boy,  and  not  do  so  any  more.  I  have  all  I  can  do  to 
keep  my  lovers  in  order,  Milly." 

"  I  say,"  expostulated  Ned,  "  none  of  that,  if  you 
please." 

"  I  don't  understand." 

"  Lovers  !  That's  too  much,  you  know.  One's 
onou^'h." 

"  I  beg  you  not  to  interfere,  Mr.  Ned  Carrington. 
If  you  do,  I  shall  feel  called  upon  to  give  you  a  les- 
son. Play  something,  Milly.  I  have  heard  that 
beasts  are  tamed  by  music.  Tom  Gurley.  go  and 
turn  her  sheets." 

So  then  it  was  finished.  She  had  said  that  she 
would  make  him  like  her,  and  she  kept  her  word. 
Before  the  night  was  over  the  work  which  her 
beauty  had  been  doing  for  a  month  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  he  was  hopelessly,  madly  in  love.  The 
fate  he  had  avoided  had  come  upon  him.  He  was  a 
woman's  slave. 

Did  she  tare  for  her  conquest  ?  Yes,  but  she  was 
not  the  woman  to  show  it  until  sure  of  her 
work.  The  world  had  maligned  her.  She  was  no  co- 
quf^tte,  but  a  woman  on  her  guard  against  surprise. 
To  be  .sure,  she  had  refused  many  an  oSer  ;  but  they 
weie  those  hangers-on  of  fashion  to  be  seen  at  every 
watering-place  in  the  season.  She  was  not  proud  of 
her  conquests,  and  people  thought  ker  hardened.  In 
the  world  she  had  two  lessons — that  no  prize  is  sure 
until  in  the  hand,  and  that  the  hearts  of  men  are 
'ull  of  deceit. 

She  dared  not  trust  him  until  sure  he  was  hers,  and 
then  he  <^ould  have  all  the  fulness  of  her  heart.  The 
day  came  soon. 

It  happened  in  this  way— They  were  out  on  a  party 
in  tlie  Woods,  by  the  side  of  the  lake.  It  w.is  a  beau- 
tiful place,  and  several  of  the  more  adventurous  had 
climbed  to  the  summit  of  a  great  hill  which  overlooked 
the  hill.  The  lake  descended  in  a  succeasion  of  in-e- 
gular  shelves. 

Millicent  was  standing  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
topmast  shelve,  looking  out  upon  the  lake,  when  her 
foot  ciught  in  a  creeping  vine,  and  she  fell,  grasping 
vainly  for  something  to  hold  her  back.  A  cry  of 
horror  went  up  from  below. 

The  iac'j  of  the  bluff  was  covered  by  a  thick  grov.'th 
of  matted  vines  and  scrubbcry  bushes.  She  fell  upon 
a  ?helf,  twenty  fott  fioui  the  place  M-here  she  had 
stood,  and  there  l.iy  prostrate,  a  little  stream  of  blood 
flowing  from  a  cut  in  her  white  fc'rehtad. 

Tom  ieined  over  the  face  of  the  bluff,  and  saw  that 
phe  l.^y  still  ;  and  without  thought,  hanging  by  his 
fiu'rers  to  the  ragt^ed  points  of  rock,  he  began  the 
dts-cent.  In  the  meantime,  Ned  was  clambering  up  to 
t'nem  with  a  rope  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  which, 
luckily  enough,  was  in  their  boat. 

V('hon  he^  reached  the  summit,  be  saw  that  Tom 
had  reached  a  place  from  which,  by  dropping  several 
feet,  he  coulrl  reach  his  darling.  He  never  hesitated 
■J  monunt.  or  calculated  the  chances  of  dropping  ov.  r 
the  clifl' instead  of  on  th.;  shelf,  but  rc4ra.sod  his  hold 
and  dropped.  For  i  moment  after  he  tottered,  but 
by  efiort  kept  his  foet.  Then  he  bent  and  took 
tlu'fcini  f.f  MiUicent  in  In's  arms.  He  had  never  held 
^'"I""''  '■"li"  passed  through  him.  He 

heMai:  ills  world  in  his  anns. 

Nod  I  t  ■'own  a  fl.is':;  of  w;iter.  and  resting  ber  head 
up-Hi  hi,-  ■.■Au-f.  ';■>■:•  l.;,t.hed  the  pale  face  until  ih; 
Colour '..-jr.      •:v!iju '[.ick,  faintly  at  first,  and  her 


breathing  came  in  fitful  gasps.    She  had  received  a 
terrible  blow,  and  but  for  the  bushes  and  vines  must 
have  been  killed.    She  saw  who  held  her,  and  then 
her  colour  came  vividly  enough. 
"  You  ?    Am  I  badly  huit  '<" 

'"'  I  hope  not.  Ned  is  coming  down.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  now  v,  hile  I  hold  you  to  mj  her;jt.  Do 
you  love  me  ?    Will  j'ou  be  my  wife  !" 

She  looked  quickly  about  her,  and  saw  the  rock 
down  which  she  had  fallen. 

"  Hov?  did  you  get  to  me  V  she  asked,  somewhat 
irrelevantly. 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  never  thought.  What  is  your 
answer— yes  or  no  'i    You  can't  t=ll  how  I  love  you  1" 

'•  Yei,  Tom  !''  she  answered,  softly,  as  Ned  Carring- 
ton slipped  down  the  rope  to  them. 

He  was  answered.  Thev  made  two  half  hitches 
under  her  arms,  and  the  young  men  above  rai'sed  ber 
to  the  top.  They  never  knew  what  a  blessed  thing 
that  fall  was  to  both  the  lovers.  It  gained  for  each 
the  crowning  glory  of  their  liv  ^-j. 

It  was  not  until  they  were  married  that  she  told 
him  how  she  had  promised  to  make  him  like  her. 
He  only  answered  by  a  kiss. 


SONG  OF  THE  SNOW-FLAKES. 
Hither  and  thither,  to  anil  fro, 
Wide  tlirough  tlie  air  we  merrily  blow, 
Kisging  tlie  check  of  the  child,  rosa-red. 
And  waking  a  slow  on  the  face  long  dead — 
Dead  wliat  a  ■n  e.u-y,  weary  while 
To  bloom  or  blush,  to  dimple  or  smile. 

Hither  and  thither,  soft  plumed  and  white, 
Like  voiceless  bii  js  in  a  fairy  iiiglit : 
In  i^d-air  swin?:ing  against  the  wind. 
In  airy  c!:;i<:e  where  none  may  (ind  ; 
Each,  sliiniii!";  fair,  like  a  .iewoUed  breath 
Stolen  from  the  pale  lips  of  Death. 

We  weep  o'er  the  world:  the  passing  years 

Have  felt  the  blessing  bestowed  in  tears  ; 

And  ghosts  of  the  fiu-A-ers  steal  forth  at  uigh't 

To  liiude;  us  in  our  airy  liiglit. 

Pleading,  with  vcices  faint  and  cold, 

For  a  ahroud  their  withered  leaves  f  enfold. 

Then  up  and  away,  and  to  and  fro, 

Over  the  earth  we  merrily  go, 

To  palace-!  roofed  with  the  silver  snow — 

To  humble  cottages,  lying  low 

In  valleys  white,  whose  cheery  light 

Shines  in  the  faces  beloved,  bright  ! 

So,  d.iy  by  diay  and  night  by  nialit. 
We  Rpecd  along  in  our  happy  liigiit. 
Singing  the  song  that  tlio  sbuwcr!  sing. 
Of  primrose-time  and  the  pay  bcn.rt,  S;pring, 
That  laughing  will  open  the  earch's  greeu  doors. 
And  carpet  with  flosvers  lier  chilly  floors, 

Lighting  the  winter's  crystal  coas^t 

With  the  hyaci:uh's  purple  a  id  fragrant  host; 

While  down  at  her  feet  the  sweet  days  stoop. 

To  till  Willi  perfume  eacli  golden  cup, 

And  the  vinlets,  tender  and  starry-eyed. 

Fill  with  bloss-  ms  the  garden  ■wide. 

THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL  SCHEME. 
Nothing  more  wildly  speculative  (the  Engineer 
thinks)  has  ever  been  imagined  than  the  objects  of 
the  proposed  Channel  Tunnel  Companies.  If  certain 
experiments,  which  their  capital  will  be  used  to  carry 
out,  are  successful,  then  they  are*  in  return  to  have 
conceded  to  them  the  exclusive  right  of  making  tun- 
nels under  the  Channel  for  thirtj'  ye-ir.j.  If  the  ex- 
periments do  not  succeed,  then,  we  suppose  the  money 
will  be  lost.  We  cannot  find  that  there  is  any  pro- 
mise of  a  dividend,  and  for  this  reason  we  think  it 
likely  that  the  usual  victims  of  specul.ition  will  es- 
cape. Even  v.-idows,,  retired  officers,  and  clergymen 
will  hardly  care  to  invest  their  savings  in  an  under- 
taking which  only  promises  to  reward  them  with  a 
privilege  of  uncci-tiin  value.  Whether  wealthy  in- 
dividuals will  go  into  tlie  scheme  wiih  their  hearts 
and  purses  or  not  is  a  matter  of  little  moment,  as 
they  can  afford  to  suffer  lofs.  lint  even  to  them  such 
a  game  must  be  singularly  unexciting,  and  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  companies  may  never  bo 
formed  after  all.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  san- 
guine gentlemen  who  are  alwaj-s  advocating  the  con- 
stmction  of  a  tunnel  under  the  ClL-innel  will  not  con- 
sider the  commercial  prospects  of  the  scheme.  Let  as 
suppose  that  it  can  be  constructed,  naj',  that  it  is 
constructed,  andean  be workcil— wh;;t  tiicn  ?  It  can 
be  proved  pretty  clearly  that  the  cost  of  coii'  t?  ,i -;tion 
and  Working  must  be  .at  least  ns  great,  mile  iur  nnle.  .-is 
that  of  tl'.e  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  Meti'opoiitau 
dividends  are  not  iieavy.  But  is  it  to  ba  sujjposed 
that  the  trat&o  between  the  two  countries  would  suf- 


fice to  keep  trains  running  at  three-mimite  intorvaI.«, 
or  that,  if  it  could,  a  tunnel  twenty  miles  long  coulrl 
be  so  worked  ?  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  line  is  to 
pay,  the  fares  charged  must  be  very  great.  A  com- 
p  tition  on  the  sea  overhead  with  a  low  tariff  ana 
f;"ir,t  steamers  would  effectually  prevent  the  travelling 
public  from  resorting  to  the  tunnel.  The  same  «i  - 
gumeiitswill  apply  to  the  transportof  merchandise.  lu 
no  instance  can  we  call  to  mind  a  single  attempt  being 
made  to  prove  that  the  Channel  Tunnel  would  prove 
a  successful  commercial  speculation.  We  do  not  say 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  made,  if  possi'ole,  neither  c^j 
we  advocate  its  construction:  but  we  warn  thopnblie 
against  it  as  a  speculation,  and  we  as.'ieit  here,.-.-,  we 
have  done  before,  that  if  the  tunnel  is  made  i>  jnusfc 
be  the  joint  work  of  the  two  Governments,  ..v^d  that 
it  can  never  prove  remunerative  in  the  sens*,  of  pay- 
ing a  dividend  on  the  money  which  it  will  cost. 

TYPHOID  FEVEP:  IN  THE  UPPEIl 

CLAoSES.  , 
The  issue  of  bulletins  from  Osborne  regarding 
the  illness  of  Prince  Leopold  recalls  the  time 
when  everybody's  thoughts  were  turned  to  Sandring- 
ham,  and  the  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of  anxii^cy 
and  expectant  attention  regarding  the  condition  of 
another  Prince.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  points 
of  contrasts  between  typhoid  and  typhu.-;  fevers  is  to 
be  found  in  the  ditfcrent  classes  of  society  attac'i^ed  by 
these  fevers.  The  frequency  with  which  ^he  former 
prevails  among  the  higher  ranks  of  society  k.  being 
constantly  brought  home  to  us,  and  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  habits  of  life  and  the  ■varied,  rich,  and 
plentiful  diet  of  the  titled  and  more  opulent  cl.'X.sses 
induced  a  condition  of  suscepti'oility  to  the  disease  ; 
indeed,  it  h,as  been  contended-,  with  some  show  of 
plausibility,  that  just  as  the  liability  to  .an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever  at  certain  ages  eoiTesponds  wit'a  i  !>e 
condition  of  greatest  physiologicn.l  activity  in  the 
intestinal  glands,  so  the  increased  functional  activity 
of  the  same  structures  under  the  stimulus  of 
what  is  styled  "  good  living  "  tends  to  in- 
crease the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  tho 
fever  poison.  Some  authorities,  as  Dr.  G.  B. 
Wood  and  Dr.  Henry  Kennedy,  have  e^en  gone 
so  far  as  to  assume  that  there  is  in  many  per- 
sons an  inherent  predisposition  to  tx'phoid  f'  Ver 
.allied  to  that  recognised  in  some  other  con  ■ :  if  nt'i -n  i! 
m-jl.ndies  ;  and  they  would  possibly  poini  to  tht 
medical  history  of  our  own  Royal  family — to  th« 
attacks  of  the  late  Prince  Conr-ort,  the  Prince  ol 
Wales,  and  Prince  Leopold — in  corroboration  o 
their  opinion.  It  would,  however,  rcinii^  n  Ir'-.reei 
array  of  facts  than  has  j'et  ber ;!  :  ,  '  ,  ; 
this  view.  There  is  nothing  to  i  ■  j 

of  any  hereditary  predisposition  <,/  tlic  I'ahA,  and  r  is 
very  easy  to  conjure  up  a  meaning  out  of  coinci- 
dences that  would  be  unwarranted  by  tL"  eviiienca 
of  facts.  While  typhus  commits  its  rav  '_  :i,:1'>;it 
the  poor,  the  destitute,  and  the  overcrt^wde  !  ['^rri'  Mj? 
of  the  community,  the  case  is  far  otherwise  with 
typhoid  fever,  v/hicb,  Vv-hile  it  is  no  respecter  of 
person.s,  affecting  all  classes  and  occurring  in  almost 
all  climates,  prevails  to  a  remarkable  extent  among 
the  upper  and  well-to-do  sections  of  society.  One 
reason  of  this  probably  is  tliat  the  big  baronial  halls, 
the  large  and  handsome  country  seats  and  town  houses 
of  the  wealthy  claf^s_•s.  as  well  as  the  less  pretentions 
dwellings. occupied  by  the  classes  beneath  these  of 
rank,  are  generally  old,  and  too  often  badly  con- 
structed and  indifferently  drained.  We  thml;,  how- 
ever, that  the  subject  of  the  iulluence  of  stations  of 
life,  with  all  that  this  implies  in  reg£\rd  to  difl'crence 
of  diet  and  mode  of  living,  is  one  worthy  of 
attention.  ' 

The  sum  of  nearly  £2,000  ha:-  been  stiaick  out  of  the 
estimates  prepared  by  the  ofli-;  r  :  '  li  tb;im  Dock- 
yard for  the  construction  oftb,.;  v''  m.;i,  .t,  one  of  tho 
new  ve,s.'ejr.  endf  red  to  be  built.  In  future,  unneces- 
f.ary  em't'cll i.-h:)!  i . is  and  elaborate  work  in  the  ships 
are  to  be  discour.igod. 

Desertion  i'hij:,i  tkr  Army. — In  order  to  put'a 
further  cheek  u  .icu  the  custom  of  men  deserting  from 
the  army  and  mtering  tHe  navy,  it  is,  we  under- 
stand, not  inipre'oable  that  her  Majesty  will  direct, 
by  Order  of  Council,  that  any  debts  for  which 
such  deserters  inny  have  been  liable  at  the  time  of 
t'ueir  desertion  from  the  army  shall  be  stopped  out  of 
their  naval  pay  ;  tho  anio'int  thus  received  being 
haaJed  over  to  the  War  Office. — Glohc. 

PKUAMnur..4T0RS.— P.  Ledwidge,  tc.-uiufarturer.  No.  32 
Amieus-street.  and  32  Lower  Ormond-quay.  N.B. — Repair* 
promptl^r  executed.  Xi&i 
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AMERICAN  LIFE. 

BY  AV,  HEPWORTH  DIXON; 

Townsend  House,  January. 
"  Change  for  Salt  Lake  City,"  chirps  the  conductor, 
patting  his  cheery  face  into  my  state-room  in  a  Palace 
car.    The  place  is  Odgen,  a'  Mormon  settlement  at 
the  mouth  of  Weber  Canon.    Round  about  us  frown 
the  Alpine  walls  ;  not  far  off  lies  the  sea  of  brine  ; 
yet  this  conductor  chirps  with  no  more  awe  and 
wonder  in  his  voice  than  a  railway  porter  when  he  1 
drones  out  "  Change  for  Hampton  Court  !"    Is  this  ' 
the  way  men  approach  the  kingdom  of  Brigham 
Young,  the  American  Zion,  and  the  residence  of  these 
Latter  Day  Saints  ?    Even  so.    We  change  our  cars, 
sit  down  to  supper,  and  after  riding  for  a  couple  of  ^ 
hours,  under  wintry  stars,  along  the  edge  of  many 
waters,  slip  into  the  gas- lit  station  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem ! 

A  railway  station,  noisy  with  the  tumult  heard  in 
such  places  ;  clerks  with  luggage  checks  ;  hotel  run- 
nsrs  anxious  to  secure  your  custom  ;  fly.s,  omnibuses, 
street  cars  ;  gas  in  the  roadways,  flaring  shop  win- 
dows, drinking  bars,  billiard  rooins  ;  advertisements 
of  hot  drinks  and  quack  medicines  ;  announcements 
of  lotteries,  acrobatic  performances  and  mining 
speculations  !  "  Is  this,"  I  ask  myself  as  we  roll 
through  the  dark  streets  fitfully  lit  up,  "  that 
pastoral  city  on  which  I  descended  from  the 
mountains  only  eight  short  years  ago  ?  Where  is  that_ 
garden  of  nuts,  that  house  of  fruit,  that  hive  of  honey 
bees  ?    What  has  bftome  of  Arcady  V 

Some  change,  there  may  be,  in  myself.  Eight  years 
ago  I  came  upon  this  valley  in  the  hush  and  splendour 
of  an  August  noon  ;  to-day  I  enter  in  the  chill  and 
darkness  of  a  winter  night.  The  valley  was  then  a 
mysteiy  of  the  earth,  to-day  it  is  simply  a  siding  in 
the  great  highway  between  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  in  a  larger  sense  between  Loudon  and  Pekin. 
The  place  is  known,  the  sense  of  mystery  has  disap- 
peared. In  my  former  visit  I  descended  from  that 
■  mountain  plateau  of  which  Bitter  Creek  is  the  central 
ravine.  I  was  racked  with  pain,  starved  with  cold, 
and  pinched  with  hunger,  having  toiled  through 
many  watchful  days  and  sleepless  nights.  Cheyennes, 
Arappahoes,  and  Kiowas  had  hugged  our  trail  ; 
the  dreary  sage  bush  and  stony  peaks  had  dimmed 
our  sight  and  wearied  our  spirit;  so  that  when  the 
prairie-cart  turned  the  mountain  ledge,  and  we  looked 
down  suddenly  into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  enclosed 
within  Alpine  walls,  cooled  by  blue  lakes,  and  luminous 
with  golden  haze,  the  picture  was  like  a  dream  in  an 
enchanted  tale.  To-day  I  am  neither  hungry  nor  fati- 
gued. The  Indians  whom  I  have  met  have  been  tame  as 
cattle.  I  have  had  no  use  for  rifles,  revolvers,  or 
bowie-knives.  All  strain  of  mind  and  sense  is  ab- 
sent, and  the  romance  springing  out  of  novelty  and 
danger  is  out  of  place.  In  fact,  we  come  into  the 
valley  much  as  we  ride  into  the  basin  of  Lake  Leman 
or  the  Steppe  of  Kief  ;  therefore  in  a  perfectly  cool 
and  critical  spirit. 

Next  morning,  after  glancing  at  the  Theatre,  the 
Temple  block,  and  the  Lion  House,  and  after  noting 
that  the  City  creek  still  raced  and  rattled  as  of  yore, 
when  Brigham"3  prophetic  eye  saw  fortune  in  that 
merry  stream,  I  ride  up  the  bench  to  Camp  Douglas, 
standing  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  city,  to  see  whether  the  wondrous  beauty  which 
had  stamped  itself  on  my  mind,  owed  any  part  of 
its  efiect  to  the  diierence  of  circumstance  under 
which  the  landscape  struck  my  sight ;  one  glance 
suffices  me.  The  strange  wild  loveliness  of  the 
landscape  is  untouched  by  time.  All  round  us  rise 
the  snowy  Alps.    Deep  in  the  hollow  rolls  the 
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which  spnng  dark  and  bold  the  picturesque  islands, 
backed  by  still  more  mountainous  masses  in  the 
distance,  covered  with  their  winter  crowns  of  snow. 
Zion  lies  sparkling  iu  the  sun  ;  wliite  ranches, 
cupolas,  and  towers.  Although  the  trees  are  bare 
of  leaf,  each  cottage  stems  embowered  in  its  own 
orchard,  and  the  grassy  landscape  spreads  outward 
towards  the  lake,  dotted  with  bridge  and  school 
house,  and  aUve  with  cattle,  as  of  old.  In  vain,  I 
strive  to  think  of  a  more  perfect  natural  picture. 
Five  or  six,  I  may  remember,  to  be  ranked  as  equal  ; 
a  sunset  on  the  Tartar  steppe  from  Kazan  ;  the 
sweep  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  ;  Palermo  bay 
and  city  from  the  Golden  Shell  ;  Stamboul,  from  the 
Seraskier's  Tower  ;  the  Vega  of  Grenada  from  the 
Generalife  ;  but  I  can  recall  no  landscape  that  at  once 
conmiands  assent  to  a  superior  claim. 

The  change  is  neither  in  the  landscape  nor  in  the 
observer  ;  it  is  in  the  New  Jerusalem  itself.  All 
western  towns  are  subject  to  the  law  of  change. 
Denver  is  changing  ;  Omaha  is  changing.  In  both 
these  cities  of  the  plain  the  manners  are  softer,  the 
streets  are  cleaner,  and  the  humaner  influences  are 
slowly  but  surely  establishing  their  ascendancy. 
Denver  and  Omaha  have  more  houses,  churches, 
schools  and  railway  liijes ;  the  roads  are  better 
kept,  the  stores  are  better  lit,  the  bars  and  gaming 
dens  are  under  more  control.  These  cities  have 
improved  with  the  advancing  years.  Th^  changes 
introduced  in  Zion  are  not  all  improvements. 
Grog-shops,  dicing  rooms,  and  what-not,  have  not 
beautified  Main-street.  The  Mormon  Theatre  is 
altered,  but  is  not  improved.  Eight  years  ago  it 
was  a  model  theatre,  but,  since  the  gentile  influx 
the  theatre  has  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  Church 
establishment.  Bishops'  families  no  longer  occupy 
the  pit.  Brigham  Young  seldom  shows  himself, 
even  in  his  private  box.  His  daughters  no  longer 
play  the  part  of  high  priestesses  of  di-amatic  art.  A 
lower  style  of  entertainment,  melodrama,  juggling, 
and  tumbling,  serve  to  fill  the  house.  Churches 
and  chapels  have  sprung  up — Episcopalian,  Presby- 
terian, and  Roman  Catholic — and  each  of  these  de- 
nominations has  a  school  connected  with  its  place  of 
worship.  Such  things  are  welcome.  But  with 
church  and  schools  have  come  gaming-houses,  stews, 
saloons,  and  other  abominations  common  to  the  or- 
dinary western  town.  Eight  years  ago  a  rowdy  found 
it  hard  to  live  his  life.  No  whiskey  could  be  bought, 
no  pubUe  gambling  was  allowed.  No  females  of 
abandoned  character  were  suffered  to  remain  above  a 
day — the  next  stage  passed  them  on  to  either  San 
Francisco  or  Fort  Leavenworth.  But  now  this  city 
is  as  lax  as  either  Denver  or  Omaha.  You  can  buy 
drink  at  every  corner,  and  find  the  fit  companions  of 
your  revels  as  easily  as  you  would  at  St  Giles,  in  Lon- 
don, or  Five  Points,  in  New  York. 

Yon  railway  brought  into  this  valley  good  and 
bad  ;  some  of  the  best  and  not  a  little  of  the  worst 
produce  that  the  soil  of  the  United  States  supplies. 
Teachers  and  Preachers  came  to  Zion.  Vice-Pre.si- 
dent  Colfax  drove  into  the  city  and  deu.junced  the 
theocratic  government  of  Brigham  Young  from 
the  balcony  of  a  Mormon  hotel.  Dr.  Newman, 
chaplain  to  the  Senate,  challenged  the  apostles  to 
defend  the  system  of  plural  wives,  and  held  a  public 
debate  jn  the  Mormon  tabernacle  with  Professor 
Orson  Pratt.  All  these  things  tend  to  good.  The 
gentiles  have  a  right  to  use  all  intellectual  arms 
against  polygamy  and  priestcraft  in  the  person  of 
Brigham  Young.  He  is  the  enemy  of  our  moral 
law,  our  household  practice,  our  religious  faith.  It 
is  our  duty  to  oppose  his  teaching,  and  arrest  his 
progress,  but  with  truth  and  fact,  not  shot  and 


laws.  I  heartily  approve  of  the  cour.;o  taken  by  CoN 
fax  and  Newman;  and  1  wish  it  wc:c  pos.-?ible  for 
me  to  say  the  same  of  the  course  pursued  by  Mr. 
Justice  M'Kean  and  Assistant-Justice  Hawley. 
These  lawyers  seem  tOf  think  their  duty  lies  not 
in  dealing  out  justice  to  every  one  without  regar^ 
to  his  opinions,  but  in  "putting  down"  the  views 
adopted  by  an  overshadowing  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  territory.  ■  Such  work  is  not  the  func- 
tion of  a  magistrate.  Justice  may  be  blind,  but  she 
is  never  mad.  A  fanatical  soldier  is  a  dangerous 
man,  but  he  is  not  so  monstrous  a  perversion  of 
ideas  and  endowments  as  a  fanatical  judge.  The 
bench  should  be  above  suspicion,  and  after  the 
whole  of  M'Kean's  decisions  for  more  than  eighteen 
months  had  been  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Washington,  it  is  a  marvel  that  he  should  have 
been  allowed  to  keep  his  post.  But  here  he  fits 
to-day  dealing  out  the  same  sort  of  "  justice"  as  that 
so  sternly  handled  and  rebuked  by  Chief  Justice 
Chase. 

Yes  ;  things  are  changed  in  Zion.  Eighty  yearg 
ago  the  Church  was  all  in  all,  Brigham  was  king^ 
The  twelve  apostles  were  princes.  A  bishop  was  a 
gi-eat  person  ;  and,  in  fact,  all  power  lay  in  the 
priesthood.  Not  to  be  an  elder  was  to  be  nobody. 
Laymen  were  dust  of  the  earth,  little  higher  in  the 
scale  than  Utes  or  Shoshones.  Now  something  like 
a  gentile  spirit  enters  into  the  estimate  of  men.  A 
banker  is  not  so  great  a  man  as  a  bishop,  but  he  is  a 
great  man  in  spite  of  his  lay  pursuit,  and  the  absence 
of  a  title  from  Endowment  House.  A  railway  pro- 
moter is  a  big  man  ;  so  is  the  owner  of  a  silver  mine 
Money  has  entered  into  strife  with  grace,  and  in  some 
instances  has  pushed  it  out  of  sight.  The  church 
has  been  rent  by  discord,  and  some  of  the  most  fiery 
spirits  of  1866  are  in  rebellion  and  apostacy  in  1874 
At  the  period  of  my  former  visit,  Godbe,  Harrison,  and 
Walker,  all  three  men  of  business,  stood  among  the 
highest  elders.  They  are  in  rebellion  now.  They 
quarrelled  with  Young  chiefly  about  property.  They 
were  rich,  and  Young  desired  to  "  consecrate  "  the 
property  of  his  followers  to  God.  These  men  of 
business  could  not  see  the  scheme  with  Brigham's 
eyes.  They  talked  about  accounts,  and  asked  the 
infallible  priest  for  vouchers.  Brigham  cut  them 
off.  Godbe,  a  man  of  parts,  set  up  a  new  reli- 
gion, of  which  he  hoped  to  be  received  as  Pope, 
but  culture  and  ability  count  for  nothing  with 
the  people  he  addressed  ;  and  after  spending  no.t  a 
little  of  his  substance  in  pursuit  of  a  new  priest, 
hood,  he  turned  to  his  shop,  his  saw-mUl,  and  hia 
mine.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Walker,  Har- 
rison, and  other  men.  It  is  not  known  that  any  of 
these  persons  have  ceased  to  be  Mormons.  They  call 
themselves  reformers— leaders  of  the  New  Move- 
ment. Some  of  them  would  be  content  with  the 
name  of  Josephites  ;  since  their  apostacy  is  not  pro- 
voked by  want  of  faith  in  Joseph  Smith,  so  much  as 
by  distrust  of  Brigham  Young.  A  still  more  notable 
falling  off  is  that  of  Elder  Stenhouse,  one  of  the 
most  fervent  and  successful  missionaries  ever  sent 
abroad  to  gather  in  the  flock  of  Zion.  Stenhouse  is 
a  grievous  loss  :  the  more  so,  as  his  fall  is  final  and 
complete.  Unlilie  other  "  apostates,"  he  has  aban- 
doned Smith  as  well  as  Young.  To  him  Josephites 
are  no  more  than  the  Brighamites.  He  gives  up  every 
shred  of  his  old  convictions— laughs  at  the  golden 
plates,  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
and  the  special  revelations.  What  is  worse  than  all, 
he  carries  his  unsleeping  energies  into  the  enemy's 
c.-.mp,  and  finds  the  same  gladiatorial  enjoyment  in 
assailing  Young  and  the  saints,  as  he  formerly  found 
in  defending  them  against  the  world.    His  wife  has 
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writing  and  lecturing  against  their  former  friends; 
AVTiea  I  was  la.st  in  Zion  Mrs.  Steuhouse  was  a  firm 
adherent  of  polygamy,  and  Elder  Stonhouse  w.is  the 
loudest  supporter  of  Brigham  Young.  Husband  and 
wife  are  here  to-day,  but  what  a  change  I  find  in 
their  cottage  on  the  cliff !  Each  gives  me  a  book,  just 
published  in  New  York.  In  that  by  Mr.?.  Stenhouse, 
I  find  my  own  view  of  Mormon  polygamy,  put 
forth  in  1867,  adopted  and  illustrated  from  a 
woman's  point  of  ■view  ;  in  that  of  Mr.  Stenhouse — 
Elder  no  more — I  find  my  own  argument  against  the 
rule  of  an  irresponsible  priesthood,  in  a  free  Ameri- 
can city,  urged  with  singular  bitterness  against  his 
former  idol — Brigham  Young  ! 

The  story  of  his  defection  has  been  told  me  by 
the  late  Elder  himself,  and  by  those  who  mourn 
over  his  apostacy.  It  was  partly  a  question  of  pro- 
perty, partly  a  question  of  the  affections.  Stenhouse 
wished  to  marry  Zina,  one  of  Brigham's  daughters. 
Zina  gave  her  heart  elsewhere  ;  her  lover  passed  into 
the  enemy's  camp. 


PARIS  GOSSIP. 

Since  the  last  Elysee  ball  there  has  been  but  little 
movement  in  society.  The  Countess  Duchatels  soiree 
may,  perhaps,  deserve  a  passing  mention — since  it  was 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  several  members  of  the 
Orleans  family.  I  may  say,  however,  that  the  attrac. 
tion  of  the  evening  was  the  Princess  of  Sagan — or, 
rather,  the  Princess  of  Sagan's  dress.  The  Princess 
of  Sagan,  you  must  know,  is  to  the  republic  of  dress 
what  the  Princess  Metteruich  used  to  be  to  the  em- 
pire of  dress.  On  her  are,  trie'i  the  "  ideas"  of  dress 
manufacturers.  When  these  "  ideas"  please,  they 
take  root  in  public  taste,  and  become  fashions.  Some- 
times, however,  the  ideas  are  too  bold  in  conception, 
and  fail  m  their  endeavours  to  please — and  this,  I  think) 
was  the  case  in  the  Princess's  last  costume  a  sensation 
— which  was  composed  of  a  red  velvet  train  over  an 
amber  satin  skirt — a  perfect  Van  Dyck  costume  in 
type — effective  in  pictures,  no  doubt,  but  too  glaring 
in  contrast  and  colour  to  please  the  eye.  The  Mar- 
quise de  Gallifat  and  the  Piincesse  de  la  Tremouille 
were  very  much  more  simply  dressed — in  white  satin, 
the  one,  and  in  black  velvet,  covered  with  silver  net- 
work, the  other.  And  the.'^e  are  the  only  soirees  of  the 
week.  The  remainder  of  the  days  were  devoted  to 
dinner  parties  ;  and,  after  all,  trufHed  snipes  or  a 
haunch  of  venison  are  not  to  be  despised  as  times  go. 
This  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  told  last  year  of  a 
celebrated  Paris   maker,  who  had  grown  sud- 
denly rich,  whose  ambition  was  to  give  dinner  parties 
a  la  Rothtic/iild.  Said  mnnufacturer  found  himself 
at  the  table  of  one  of  the  leading  literati  of  the  day. 
Conversation  sdarkled  and  wit  was  the  order  of  the 
menu.  Presently  a  servant,  who  was  handing  round 
a  tongue  a  la  snvcc-p'qnavt",  missed  his  footing  and 
fell,  upsetting  his  entree  of  tongue  in  his  fall.  No 
further  harm  being  done,  the  host  laughed  and 
begged  his  guests  ex':us=)  this  Inpsits  Unr/ucp^  where- 
upon everyone  laughed  slill  more.  Our  perfumer  — 
I  may  as  well  mention  his  specialty,  for  there  are  so 
many  perfumers  in  Paris  that  this  one  will  not  easily 
recognise  his  picture — noted  down  this  in  his  mind. 
A  fortnight  later  he  himself  gave  a  grand  dinner  and 
fetr-  c/utmpetre  in  his  chateau  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  and  now  to  make  use  of  his  nute.  He  called  his 
major  domo  and  enjoined  him  to  fall  as  he  brought 
in  the  roast,  and  to  let  the  dish  fall  too,  of  course. 
This  done,  he  waited  for  his  guests  in  happy  autjci- 
;',ated  contentment.  The  dinner  went  oft' very  well  till 
he  roast  made  its  appearance,  when  the  mfijur-.lomo, 
■beyiug  orders,  fell  with  his  burdcrj  to  the  grouud. 
Jreat  was  the  dismay  at  the  table  among  the  guests 
for  here  was  a  splendid  turkey  wholly  spoilt.  "  Never 


mind,"  .said  the  perfumer,  laughing,  "it  is  only  a 
lapsus  linrjucc."  And  then  he  looiied  round  for  ap- 
plause. But  no  applause  met  his  ear.  The  guests 
looked  at  each  other  in  bewilderment.  The  perfumer 
was  silent  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  and  to 
this  day  he  cannot  understand,  for  his  life,  why  his 
lapsus  lingua  did  not  create  the  effect  he  had  antici- 
pated. 

At  the  Countess  d'Appony's  dinner,  every  one  was 
talking  of  a  well-known  lady  in  societj-,  who  went 
carefully  disguised  to  a  late  hal  masque,  and  there 
succeeded  in  intriguing  several  of  her  gentlemen 
acquaintances,  When  the  gentlemen  were  sufficiently 
puzzled,  she  said  that  her  only  aim  in  addressing 
them  was  to  come  to  the  help  of  a  young  family,  who 
had  been  left  suddenly  orphans,  and  destitute.  "  Give 
them  the  sum  you  would  have  spent  on  a  supper,  to- 
night," .she  said.  "There  is  their  address."  lam 
told  that  not  one  gentleman  broke  his  word.  The 
orphans'  future  is  well  provided  for,  and,  for  once,  a 
masked  ball  may  have  its  name  recorded  on 
the  Book  of  Fate  as  the  scene  of  a  good  work.  Paris 
dinner  gossip  is  generally  ripe  with  anecdotes,  and 
good  talkers  are  eagerly  courted  and  invited.  There 
are  some  talkers,  indeed,  who  make  their  tongue 
their  fortune,  and  advertise  their  profession  just  like 
any  ordmary  trade.  If  you  doubt  me,  read  this  ad- 
vertisement which  appeared  last  Sunday  in  a  Paris 
paper  : — 

"  Do  you  wish  a  '  fourteenth'  at  table  ?  If  bo, 
write  to  Bureau  restant — to  Viscount  Eourbon- 
neux — a  man  of  good  society,  cheerful,  and  who 
would  do  honour  to  a  drawingroom  by  his  erudi- 
tion, his  dre.-=s,  and  bis  acquaintance  with  society." 

And  it  is  thought  that  there  are  no  eccentricities 
in  France !  Before  leaving  the  dinner  table  I  must 
mention  the  introduction  of  fan-mfcnus  to  Paris 
dinner  tables.-  These  m^nus  are  painted  in  water- 
colours,  on  a  lady's  fan,  which  is  -sometimes  of  great 
elegance  and"  richness,  according  to  the  means  of  the 
dinner  given.  Such  a  fan  is  placed  on  each  lady's 
plate,  and  is  presented  to  her  as  a  souvenir  hy  ihe, 
lady  and  gentleman  of  the  house.  The  fan  is  like  the 
usual  fan,  and  is  frequentlj'  a  real  artistic  marvel. 

I  must  not  either  omit  to  mention  a  new 
cookery  book  that  has  just  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  which  is  signed  Dubois,  a  name 
well  known  in  culinary  art.  The  book  in 
question  is  not  an  ordinary  cookery  book;  it  compre- 
hends every  kind  of  cookery — classic  cookery,  artis- 
tic cookery,  and  universal  cookery — and  it  thus  be- 
comes one  of  the  most  curious  books  that  can  be  well 
imagined.  It  is  an  encyclopedia  of  the  cookery  of 
all  nations.  To  understand  the  richness  of  the  work 
there  are,  to  begin,  155  different  kind  of  soups  given, 
including  the  Russian  "  ouka,"  the  Scotch  "  cocky- 
locky,"  the  Spanish  "puchero,"  the  Portuguese 
"cucedo,"  the  Polish  "  borsch,"  the  Milanese  "bu" 
ceya,"  &c.  Then  the  book  contains  numerous  en- 
gravings and  a  collection  of  m^nus  of  celebrated 
dinners  given  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Lord 
Palmerston,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  Marquis  de 
Lavalette,  Prince  Radziwill,  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
Baron  Talleyrand,  Duke  d'  Ossuna,  are  all  quoted  as 
celebrated  dinner  givers,  and  their  menus  are  mi- 
nutely described.  It  is  a  book  woi  th  glancing  at,  and 
would  be  found  amusing  by  most  housekeepers, 
young  or  old.  The  great  hours  for  visiting  now  are 
from  four  to  six.  Tea  and  cakes  are  always  on  the  table 
during  these  hours  ;  lamps  are  rarely  lit,  but  con- 
versation is  caiTied  on  by  the  firelight.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  favourite  salons,  as  many 
as  thirty  persons  are  present  together  in  one 
salon,  and  all  are  in  walking  costume.  No  etiquette, 
therefore,  is  observed.  It  is  there  that  all  the  on  dits 
of  the  day  are  gathered— it  is  there  that  we  lately 


heard  that  Alfonso  XII.  has  already  been  asked  to 
stand  sponsor  to  an  expected  "  little  stranger"  of  the 
Orleans  family,  and  that  the  young  king  has  con- 
sented t*  give  his  name  to  the  coming  Alfonso,  or 
Alfonsine. 

The  Journal  Officiel  is  becoming  chatty.  This  is 
what  it  published  lately  under  the  title  of  "  Woman's 
Rights  in  Switzerland"  : — "  According  to  an 
old  custom  the  second  Sunday  in  January  is 
celebrated  in  many  Swisse  cantons  by  a  '  Woman's 
Festival.'  This  festival  is  very  curious,  and  has 
retained  all  its  originality  in  all  the  villages 
of  Argovia.  During  the  whole  of  the  day  of  this 
second  Sunday  in  January,  women,  old  and  young, 
noble  or  peasant,  become  absolute  mistresses  over  the 
men.  The  men  mu.st  bow  and  obey  the  women  in 
all  their  wi.shes,  desires,  and  caprices.  Everything 
is  organised  and  directed  by  the  women. 
At  the  evening  dance,  also,  it  is  the  ladies 
who  invite  the  cavaliers.  The  men  are  not 
allowed  to  give  the  least  advice  this  day  ;  they 
must  submit  to  passive  and  implicit  obedience. 
It  needs  not  be  added  that  ladies  occasinally  profit 
by  this  circumstance  to  exercise  their  little  vengeances 
towards  the  sterner  sex.  At  midnight,  however,  all 
changes.  The  festival  is  at  an  end,  and  the  ladies  have 
once  more  to  resign  the  sceptre  of  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  sterner  sex".  Twenty-four  hours  of  ab- 
solute power  !  Semiramids  only  asked  for  that,  and 
it  was  enough  for  her  todecapitate  her  kingandto  de- 
clare herself  queen.  Twenty-four  hours  of  absolute 
power  !  TheSwiss  musthavegreatfaithintheirwomen. 
Twenty-four  hours  of  absolute  power  to  Parisian 
ladies  might  be  a  dangerous  experiment.  It  has  not 
been  tried,  and  ior  probable  reasons  of  fear. 


MISS  MARRYATT'S  READINGS. 
This  highly  accomplished  la'Iy  gave  the  first  of  a  series 
of  reailings  on  the  23rd  .January  iu  the  small  music  hall  of 
the  Exhibition  Palace.  The  audience,  which  included  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress,  was  crowded  and  fashion- 
able. We  have  much  pleasure  in  beiug  able  to  congratu- 
late Miss  Marryatt  on  her  decided  success  in  exemplifying 
in  a  moat  attractive  manner  the  groat  value  of  the-  art  of 
elocution— an  art  unfortunately  so  little  known  by  public 
.speakers,  whose  most  bounden  duty  it  is  to  learn  to  "read" 
properly.  Many  admirable  compositions  in  the  pulpit,  at 
the  bar,  and  spoken  in  large  assemblages,  are  rendered 
all  but  wholly  ineffective  owing  to  a  want  of  even  a  partial 
knowledge  of  elocution  which  is  not  the  "stage/"  thing 
whii'h  many  suppo.se  it  to  be,  but  the  great  means  by 
which  language  and  thought  conveyed  through  it  are  made 
mcst  telling  and  attractive,  and  the  attention  of  the  listener 
secured.  Miss  Marryatt  has  evidently  given  much  time 
and  care  to  the  cultivation  of  her  voice,  which  is  most 
fiexiliie  and  musical,  and  she  gave  most  gratifying  evi- 
dence during  the  evening  that  all  that"  has  been  written  ia 
her  praise  was  eminently  deserved.  Her  reading  of 
Thomas  Davis's  "Sack  of  Baltimore"  was  very  fine 
and  remarkable  for  genuine  taste,  judgment,  and 
descriptive  power.  Her  versatility  was  admirably  ex- 
emplified in  her  reailing  from  her  father's 
famous  novel,  "Peter  Simple  at  the  Blue  Posts,"  and  her 
reading  of  the  fifth  scene  of  the  fourth  act  of  "  Hamlet " 
possessed  high  merit  indeed,  and  showed  what  a  careful 
student  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare  she  has  been.  We 
were  highly  pleased  at  her  reading  of  "The  Murder  of  Nell 
Willis,"  from  her  own  clever  story  of  "  Love  s  Conflict," 
and  the  applause  it  called  forth  was  as  general  and  enthu- 
si.Tstic  as  it  was  well  deserved.  She  was  most  happy  in 
her  reading  of  "The  great  dinner  party  at  Todgtrs's," 
from  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  and  kc-pt  her  m,:ny  hearers  in 
the  mciTiest  of  moods.  We  have  also  to  express  our  high 
approval  of  the  manner  in  which  she  read  Mr.  Sam  Fergu- 
son  s  charming  poem  of  "The  Forging  of  the  Anchor," and 
to  thank  her  for  having  enabled  us  to  enjoy  a  most  de- 
lightful literary  and  intellectual  treat.  Miss  Marryatt  is 
not  only  famous  as  an  elocutionist,  but  also  as  an  authoress. 
.She  is  at  present  writ ing  a  most  interesting  story  in  the 
pages  of  The  Dublin  Penny  De.ipifch.  We  have  to  hope 
that  we  will  soon  again  have  an  opportunity  ef  hearing  Miss 
Marryatt  at  the  desk  of  the  reader. 
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"  Give  me  sortfietUing  to  meet  and  torflght, 
I  faint  with  fighting  thete  things  of  air." 

[all  rights  reserved.] 
CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  WKTXOHrE  TELEGRAM. 

It  vras  a  strange  welcome  to  bestow  on  the  man 
who  had  travelled  all  the  way  up  from  Somersetshire 
to  comfort  him  in  his  suspense.    George  West  hardly  ^ 
knew  whnt  to  make  of  it.    He  thought  Fane  must 
have  heen  drinking. 

"  I  have  come,  Laurence,"  he  said,  almost  timidly, 
"  because  I  thought  I  might  he  of  use  to  you.  This 
sad  news  only  reached  us  yesterday." 

"  Yi'hat  sad  news  ?" 

'■'Why  of  Daisy's  —  of  the  fact  of  my  sister — 
of  the  boat  in  which''  replied  George  stammer- 
ing. 

"  Of  the  fact  of  the  boat  which  carries  your  sister 
not  having  touchfed  shore  quite  so  soon  as  the  others, 
I  suppose  you  mean  ?  'What  is  there  sad  in  thit  ? 
They'll  take  good  care  of  her,  George,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it.  Nothing  can  exceed  their  kindness  to 
the  .women  and  children.  And  she'll  be  here  to- 
morrow or  next  day  at  the  latest — certainly  the  next 
diy — at  the  very  latest,"  continued  Fane,  half  to  him- 
self, as  he^arose  from  his  chair  and  began  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  room. 

"  Oh,  no  doubt,"  replied  George,  "  but  meanwhile, 
old  fellow,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  as  well  if  you 
•were  to  run  down  with  me  to  Maple  Farm  ?  My 
father  and  Rita  feel  awfully  for  you  of  course,  and 

"  Feel  for  me  ?    Why  1" 

This  question  was  as  difRcult  to  answer  as  the 
other. 

'•'  Feel  for  your  suspense,  I  mean,  and  the  bother 
sf  waiting  and  all  that,  and  would  like  to  make  you 
IS  comfortable  in  the  interim  as  they  can.  I  am 
sure  you  wcmld  pass  the  time  away  more  pleasantly 
with  us  than  here." 

'•'  Tiiere  will  bo  no  time  €o  pass  away.  I  am  per- 
fectly comfortable  as  it  is.  And  I  cannot  leave  the 
spot.    I  may  be  wanted  at  any  moment." 

'•'  You  could  return  at  an  hour's  notice." 

"  An  hour  would  be  too  long.  '  My  wife  will  want 
me  directly  she  lands.  Besides  I  have  no  v/ish  to 
leave  town." 

"Well,  I  won't  worry  you  about  it,  Fane,  but  I 
ehould  like  to  be  of  some  use  to  vl;!.  I.s  there  no- 
thing I  can  do  ?" 

"  There's  nothing  to  be  done,  but  wait  till  she 
arrives.  I  can't  undsrstand  v;h-?.t  you  are  driving 
at." 

"  I  am  driving  at  nothing  exc-ept  a  desire  to  prove 
myself  your  brother,  Laurence.  My  poor  father  is 
very  anxious  to  see  you.    He  feels  this  acutely." 

"  That  is,  I  conclude,  because  he  has  received  some 
garbled  version  of  the  matter,  and  understands 
nothing  of  it.  I  knew  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  ex- 
plain, and  that  is  why  I  did  not  write  to  you  at  once. 
I  should  have  liked  you  to  hear  nothing  till  Mar- 
garita was  able  to  write  herself.  And  you  would 
have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for  this  tiresome  de- 
lay." 

"  It -s  just  as  well,"  replied  George,  sorrowfully: 
"  my  father  is  getting  vei-y  old  now,  and  cannot  iiaud 
.bad  new.s  so  easily  as  he  did  a  few  years  ago." 


"  Ho  will  not  hr.vo  to  stund  it,"  said  Laurence 
Fane  aluao.jt  enappiDhly.  "  Tell  him  there  is  no  need 
to  be  anxious,  and  if  ho  wishe-^^  it,  Margarita  and  the 
child  Ehall  go  down  to  Maple  Farm  to  convince  him 
of  the  fact  as  soon  as  they  arrive." 

"  And  you  will  not  come  down  yourself  ?" 
"  How  can  I  1    I  am  expecting  a  telegram  every 
hour  to  summon  me,  heaven  knows  where,  to  meet 
them." 

His  brother-in-law  dropped  the  subject,  and  tried 
to  discourse  of  irrelevant  matters,  but  as  the  day 
wore  on  his  presence,  even,  seemed  a  tource  of  irrita- 
tion to  Laurence  F.ane. 

"  I  think  you  will  be  much  wiser  to  go  back  to 
Maple  Farm  yourself,"  lie  taid.  "You  have 'your 
own  bu.siness  to  attend  to,  and  can  do  no  good  here. 
Tell  your  father  I  am  much  obliged  for  his  sympathy, 
but  I  am  thankful  I  do  not  need  it.  My  personal 
losses  are,  after  all,  not  so  very  great  ;  for  luckily  I 
saved  all  my  coin,  and  as  soon  as  my  wife  joins  me  I 
shall  make  itn-angemcnts  for  a  second  start  to  Syd- 
ney. I  owe  t'lis  to  my  employer?,  who  f^id  my  pas- 
sage out.  And  we  shall  have  better  luck  next  time 
depend  on  it.  It's  not  likely  that  two  vessels  will 
be  burned  to  the  water's  edge  consecutivelj',"  he 
ended  with  an  unnatural  laug'i:. 

"All  right  1"  said  George  West,  as  he  rose  to  his 
feet.  "I  will  leave  you,  if  my  presence  is  any  an- 
noyance. But— if — if— 'Dai.-y  .should  not  arrive'  quite 
so  soon  as  you  expect,  Fane,  what  do  you  propose 
to  do  then  T ' 

"Wait  here  till  she  does  come,"  replied  the  other 
quietly.  "B':tas  I've  already  told  you,  there's  no 
question  about  the  matter." 

George  West  was  very  sincerely  attached  to  Lau- 
rence Fane,  and  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes  as  before 
he  quitted  the  house  he  related  this  circumstance  be- 
low stairs  to  Jack  Reeves. 

"  I  can't  make  him  out,"  he  said,  "  he  seems  so 
sharp  and  iiritable — so  unlike  himself.  I  thought 
trouble  softened  people's  hearts  instead  of  h.ardening 
them." 

"  Not  always,  Mr.  "Weit  ;  and  can't  you  see  that 
I  the  poor  fellow  is  fighting  like  a  devil  against  his  own 
terrible  suspicion,  and  the  least  allusion  to  it  drives 
hiai  fi  uitic.  I  think  it  is  as  well  you  are  going. 
F.ine  is  ju.^i  ia  that  state  when  kindness  maddens  in- 
.stead  of  f;oothiug." 

"'  But  1  can't  bear  to  le.we  him  here,  a  prey  to  his 
own  thoughts.  This  cali-.iiily  is  common  to  us  all 
— ray  poor  fatherand  coii?in  nie  feeling  it  dreadfully, 
and  it  seems  so  unnatural  we  should  not  bear  it  to- 
gether." 

"  It  is  not  a  calamity  yet,  remember.  It  is  only  a 
fear.  Should  his  suspicions  become  certainties,  which 
God  forbid,  I  have  no  doubt  Fane  will  turn  to  youi- 
family  as  his  best  ;;nd  only  comforters." 
'■  And  mean  while  

"  I  will  keep  you  strictly  informed  of  all  that  takes 
pL'ce.  But  it  will  bs  as  well  to  tell  you  at  once,  Mr. 
West,  that  it  m.ay  be  weeks  or  months  before  we  re- 
ceive any  further  ncvv.s.'' 

''  Poor  Rita  !"'  said  George,  as  he  turned  away. 
Jack  Rccvp.s  wondered  he  didn't  say  "  My  poor 
father."  but  he  bade  him  good-bye  without  any  f  urthci- 
comment. 

"  F,\nc,  my  dear  fellow,''  said  Reeves  a  few  days 
afterwards,  "'  I  with  you'd  review  those  books  for 
me.  I'm  done  to  death  with  work  this  week,  al- 
ready." 

Ko  further  information  hai.l  been  obtained  with  re- 
gard to  the  missing  boat,  and  though  Laurence  Fano 
had  never  mentioned  tlie  circumstance,  his  friend 
knew  that  he  took  no  sleep  by  night,  and  saw  that 


he  was  falling  into  a  state  of  greater  apathy  every 
day.  He  would  not  speak  of  his  fears  ;  he  denied  tha 
existence  of  them,  if  alluded  to  ;  but  Reeves  knew 
that  the  man  was  quivering  all  over  with  the  agony 
of  suspense,  and  determined,  if  possible  to  iLduce 
him  to  v/ork,  in  order  to  distract  his  miad  from  con» 
siantly  dwelling  on  the  same  fearful  thought. 

Fane  accepted  the  task  mechanica'ily.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  proposed  solely  to  relieve  his  friend, 
and  he  read  the  volumes  offered  him  with  a  deter- 
mination that  amounted  to  fierceness,  and  criticised 
them  in  sharp,  bitter  reviews  that  must  have  made 
the  authors'  ears  tingle.  As  soon  as  he  had  com- 
pleted his  first  task,  Reeves  procured  him  a  second, 
and  thus  between  paroxysms  of  hard  word  and  dull 
despair  the  sOent  weeks  wore  round.  Each  mornirg 
Laurence  Fane  took  his  way  dov.-n  to  the  agpni's 
ofiBce,  and  put  his  mechanical  inquiry  to  receive  the 
hopeless  answer  (delivered  probably  in  the  most 
cheerful  of  voices  by  some  careless  office  clerk)  "  No 
further  news  to-day,  sir  !  '  and  then  wended  his 
steps  back  again  to  Jack  Reeves"  lodgings,  to  write 
or  review  or  transciibe,  as  might  si^t  his  friend's 
notions  best.  He  was  in  no  lack  of  money,  for 
Reeves  icsiste  1  upon  his  t.iking  the  pay  for  his  own 
work,  and  before  ho  had  been  a  week  back  in  town 
the  newspapers  were  good  enough  to  receive  leaders 
again  from  their  old  favourite.  Reeves'  efforts  and 
his  own  bard  state  of  mind  (for  there  aro  men  who 
compose  better  in  adversity  than  pro.sperity)  made 
everything  he  wrote  acceptable,  and  it  seemed  at 
though  he  would  have  little  difficulty  in  regaining  hij 
position  as  a  pressman.  Still  he  laboured  as  if  in  t 
dream.  In  every  strok^  of  his  pen  he  read  but  on« 
name  and  one  idea,  and  had  no  more  notion,  when 
they  were  completed,  of  whit  his  pages  contained, 
than  if  he  had  never  seen  them.  He  was  graduallj 
sinking  into  a  condition  of  sullen  despair. 

The  fvurth  week  had  opened.  Things  were  in  t'oia 
condition  still.  Jack  Reeves  had  secretly  written  to 
the  Wests  to  prepar  e  themselves  to  hear  the  worst, 
when  one  day  a  letter,  sent  by  a  private  messenger 
from  the  agent's  office,  was  pi;tinto  his  hand.  It  was 
addressed  to  Laurence  Fane,  but  in  his  friend's  ser- 
vice he  had  no  hesitation  in  tearing  it  open.  The  con- 
tents were  as  follows  : — 

'"  Dear  S;k — We  have  much  pleasure  in  informins: 
yoii  that,  per  tekgi'om  just  received,  we  learn  that 
the  pas.seugcvs  and  crew  of  the  Queen  of  the  Wave 
long  bo:'.t  were  put  on  shore  at  Cal.ii;:  last  ni.c;'ot,  by  a. 
Spanish  ve.ssel,  and  V.  ill  be  forwarded  to  ]>over  :)y 
the  mid-day  bo.it.  They  may  be  expected  lO  arriv.? 
there  about  four  o'clock  p.m.  Any  instruct  a  "">  ^^iih 
which  you  mayfavourusshf.il  be  strict'y  -.  i  v.  td 
to. — We  are,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  J.  MaSSOI:." 

"  lust.  Thank  God,"  cried  Reeves  he.^rtily. 
"  And  now,  how  to  break  the  good  news  to  poor 
Fane  !"  He  burst  into  the  sittingroom  noifily,  and 
with  a  bread  grin  on  his  face. 

■'  Jack  :"  .vaid  Laurence,  Ic-  king  up  in  solemn  asto- 
ni.-'hment. 

'•  You've  bonie  di-s-ippcintment  like  a  Trojan,  old 
fellow  !  "  exclaimed  Reeves.  "  Po  you  tliink  you 
could  stand  a  httle  good  news  for  a  change  ? "— and 
then,  catching  the  exprcRsLon  of  pain  that  p.issed  over 
his  friend'.';  features,  he  continued  hastily,  "  It'-s  all 
right,  old  boy.  Don't  break  down  now,  for  God's 
sake.     Your  wife  was  landed  at  Calais  yesterday. 

She  will  be  at  Dover  this  afternoon.    Siie'll  Why, 

Fane  I  Fane  '.  this  is  not  like  you,"  he  broke  otl'  sud- 
denly .as  he  saw  Laurence's  head  sink  U-wei  and  h.wer 
on  the  table,  xnA  heard  the  Ivaii  uniestraincd  passion 
of  weeping  with  which  he  hailed  the  intelligence  1 
For  a  few  moments  Reeves  stood  by  his  friend  in  si 
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lencs,  then  Laurence  dashed  his  hand  across  his  eyes, 
and  stood  upright. 

"  Jack  .'-—is  it  true  ?" 

'•  True,  Laurence  !  Do  you  think  I'd  bs  so  cruel 
as  to  raise  your  hopes  for  nothing;' — there's  the  agent's 
letter,  read  for  yourself,  old  fellow,  and  then  tell  me 
if  it  isn't  tni3." 

'•  I  knew  T,'e  should  meet  again  !"  cried  Fane  in  a 
transport  of  gratitude  as  he  pressed  the  paper  to  his 
lips.  "  I  knew  my  darling  couldn't  be  dead.  I  was 
Eure  God  could  never  have  the  heart  to  bury  so  riiuch 
lovel  ness  in  the  sea.  0  !  my  darling,  my  darling  ! 
My  own  wife  !  My  beautiful  Margarita  !  What  a  hell 
of  suspense  I  have  suffered  since  I  parted  from  you  ! 
How  I  have  wept— how  I  have  prayed  that  we  might 
meet  again  !  And  now  to  think  that  I  shall  hold  you 
in  roy  arms,  that  I  shall  see  j"our  sweet  eyes  gazing 
into  mine,  that  I  shall  feel  the  touch  of  your  soft 
lips  !  Oh  !  I  shall  go  mad.  I  shall  go  mad  with  hap- 
piness before  the  moment  comes." 

He  was  like  a  madmau.  Neither  the  presence  of 
his  friend,  nor  hi»entreaties  that  he  would  calm  him- 
Eel;',  had  bhe  least  efJcct  upon  him. 

'■■  How  can  I  be  quiet  whf.n  I  know  that  when  this 
night  falls  I  shall  have  my  angel  pillowed  on  my 
bre:iKt  agam  ?  O  !  Reeves,  you  remember  her!  her 
childish  beauty,  her  sweet  innocent  ways,  herwealth 
of  devotion  for  myself.  I  have  thought  of  those 
dirjpled  limbs  lying  beneath  the  water,  of  those  dear 
eyes  closed,5  that  _brigiit  hair  d;ink  and  tangled,  till  I 
wonder  I  have  not  made  away  v.ich  myself.  I  should 
have  made  away  with  mynslf,"  liy  added  in  a  hoar.3B 
whisper,  coming  close  to  Reeve.s'  ear,  "if  this  blessed 
ne'.vs  had  not  come  to  save  me." 

"Hush,  Fane,  you  muin't  talk  of  such  a  thing.  It 
is  wicked — uuRrateful.  Tliink  only  now  of  the  hap- 
pines.s  in  store  for  you." 

■"  1  do,  I  do,  and  of  the  mercy  of  God.  Stay  ! 
Where  is  the  letter  ?  What  time  will  they  be  at 
D'lver  ?  Four  o'clock,  and  now  it  is  only  ten.  Six 
weary  hour.s  before  I  can  see  her.  What  shall  I  do 
wi'.hi  uii'self  ?    Uow  can  I  .support  life  till  then?" 

"  I'll  tell  you.  Fane.  You  uiuit  urst  eat  a  good 
me.il — i  ou've  hardly  touclicd  anything  the  last  week 
—  aud  liien  we  will  go  down  to  Dover  togetlier.  And 
I  tliink  if  you  wei'e  to  shave  yourself  it  would  be  ad- 
vi- '  ble ;  .you  look  rather  deplorable  at  present.  Mean- 
wLilB  1  will  send  a  telegram  off  to  iMaple  Farm." 

••  Yai,  do,  there's  a  good  fellow,  and  tell  them  I 
■will  tal.o  my  diirlin.g  down  to  iioniersetshire  to-mor- 
Tov-'.  a_'ui  v.'e  shall  all  be  togBthev  ar^ain  by  siivip(,r 
ti;iie.  A.;d — and — but  I  can  remember  nothing  more, 
p.rtl  you  will  know  wb.it.to  say.  0,  Reeves,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  now  but  her.  Jly  dimpled  darling  ; 
my  ''Weet,  sweet  kjvc  ;  my  precious  Margarita.  I 
t!;iiik  my  heart  will  burst  before  I  meet  her.  I  think 
I  tiiali  go  wild  when  I  si  e  h^r  face  once  more— I 

thiuk — I  think  Hold  me,Ileeve.%my  he.id  is  going 

round.  O,  my  God  !  this  happiness  will  really  drive 
m  n..id." 

ClIAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  EXD  OP  HOPE. 

The  few  hours  that  followed  were  very  trying  ones 
to  Reeves.  He  could  neither  make  Laruence  Fane 
eat  nor  conduct  himself  in  an  ordinary  manner.  The 
poor  creature,  raised  suddenly  from  the  depths  of 
de.spair  to  the  highest  j^iunacle  of  hope,  was  for  a 
time  bereft  of  his  senses.  It  was  impossible  they 
could  start  for  Dover  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
during  that  time  Laurence  walljfd  incessantly  up 
and  down  the  room,  raving  about  his  wife  and  har- 
rowing his  ov.^n  mind  and  that  of  his  friend  by  mi- 
nuti?  descriptions  of  what  he  should  h.'ive  done  had 
she  br;en  lost  to  him,  or  what  he  should  do  now 
did  any  accident  occur  to  prevent  their  meeting.  At 
Reeve.i'  request  he  tried  to  swallow  food,  but  in  his 
feverish  condition  it  was  physically  impossible,  and 
all  lio  ci.uid  d ^>  io  keep  up  his  strength  was  to  drink 
copious  draughts  of  brandy  and  water.  At  last  they 
wtie  in  the  train,  where  the  presence  of  strangers  re- 
striiu.  d  in  some  measure  the  teifiblo  e.-cciternent 
whi' h  Reeves  was  beginning  to  fe,ar  would  have  its 
e;:'  c:ts  upon  Laurencti's  heaH.b.  Yet  tlie  enfoi-ced 
sitrtucu  appeared  to  oppress  his  mind  in  so  ghastly  a 
in:'uner  that  lie  was  compelled  to  feci  glad  when 
tlioy  li.id  reached  their  destination,  aud  poor  Fane's 
to...juc  might  he  let  loose  again. 
They  had  then  more  than  r,  couple  of  hours  to 


wait  before  the  Calais  boat  could  possibly  arrive,  but 
Laurence  employed  his  time  pretty  well  in  ordering 
rooms  for  himself  and  family  at  the  hotel,  and  piu-- 
chasing  a  warm  shav/1  and  similar  comforts  which 
he  supposed  his  wife  might  need  as  soon  as  she 
came  on  shore.  Jack  Reeves  watched  him  in  silence. 
Now  that  the  moment  had  come  so  near  ho  feared — 
he  knew  not  what.  But  somehow  the  feel  of  the 
soft  fleecy  s!iav/l,  which  his  friend  called  on  him  to 
examine  and  admire,  made  him  shudder 'as  though 
it  had  been  the  touch  of  a  dead  hand. 

****** 

The  afternoon  was  rather  stormy,  and  a  quarter  to 
five  had  sounded  before  the  Calais  boat  steamed  up 
to  the  Dover  landing  place.  Laurence  Fane  and 
Reeves  were  the  first  to  rush  on  board. 

Where  arc  the  passengers  by  the  Queen  of  the 
Wave  long  boat  '?"  demanded  the  former  breathlessly 
of  the  first  man  he  met. 

The  person  he  addressed  stared  at  his  impetu- 
osity. 

"  Some  of  them  are  yonder,"  he  said  cai-elessly,  as 
he  pointed  to  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  "  and  some  of 

them   may  be'  below.    Are  you   Messrs.  and 

 's  agents  ?" 

'•  No,  no.  Friends  of  some  of  the  passengers,"  re- 
plied Reeves,  quickly. 

'•'  Oh,  well,  I  suppose  you'll  want  to  see  the  crew. 
Here's  one  of  them,"  he  continued,  as  a  seaman  in 
very  tatteied  shirt  and  trousers  came  forword  and 
touched  his  hair. 

"  Mr.s.  Fane  !  I  want  Mrs.  Fane  !  Where  is  she 
said  Laurence,  addressing  him. 

"  Mrs.  Fane,  sir.  AVas  she  amongst  the  passen- 
gers by  the  long-boat  from  the  Queen  of  the 
Wave  r 

"Yes  !  Yes  !  I  placed  her  in  the  boat  myself. 
She  had  a  baby  with  her." 

"  0  I  You  were  aboard,  were  you,  sir  ?  It's  been 
a  bad  business  altogether,  and  we  may  thank  the 
Lord  we  stand  liere  together.  There's  many  a  good 
man  has  gone  to  the  bottom  in  her." 

"  But  we  are  most  anxious  to  see  Mrs.  Fane.  She 
is  this  gentleman's  wife,"  interposed  Jack  Reeves. 

'.'  Oh  !  Vv^cll,  sir,  you'll  find  her  below,  I  dare  say, 
with  the  other  lady.  We  had  but  two  first-class 
females  ^vith  us.' ' 

'•  And  a  little  child  ?"  said  Fane,  anxiously. 

"Aud  a  little  child,  sir.  That's  below  too,  I 
reckon,  leastways  they  went  down  at  Calais." 

They  had  no  time  to  hear  more  now,  but  hurried 
off  to  the  ladies'  cabin.  It  was,  as  usual,  full  of 
■women  and  children  in  every  stage  of  sickness  and 
every  style  of  costume.  The  stewardess  with  becom- 
ing dignity  blocked  up  the  doorway  to  prevent  their 
ingre s.i  to  the  sanctum,  but  it  was  no  time  to  stand 
on  ceremony. 

■  "  I  want  to  see  one  of  the  passengers  by  the  Queen 
of  tlie  AVave  long-boat,  the  lady  with  the  little  child. 
1  must  see  her ;  tell  her  her^husband  has  come  to 
take  her  on  shore." 

At  these  words,  avidibly  spoken,  there  was  a  scream 
and  a  slight  confusion  in  the  ladies'  cabin,  and  a 
woman  wrapped  in  a  dark  cloak,  and  still  weak  from 
sea  sickness,  came  staggering  forward, 

'•  }'".!lward,  I  thought  we  should  never  meet  again," 
she  cNcioimed  as  she  fell  into  his  arm.>.  !'<  ur  r'.me 
had  sufiieient  sense  left  to  know  it  v.-as  not  Daisy. 

"  Mailam  I  madam  ! '  he  said  as  he  tried  to  shake 
hei-  oiT,  "  you  have  made  a  mistake.  My  name  is 
Fane,  and  I  came  to  m.eet  my  wife,  who  is  amongst 
the  passengers.  Margarita,"  he  continued  in  an  agony 
of  longing,  '■  oh,  where  are  you  ?" 

The  poor  -ivoman  who  had  made  the  mistake  fell 
back  from  him  with  a  biu-  f  ?■ 

'"You  said  the  lady  v.;  !d,"  she  sobbed, 

"  and  1  thought  it  must  L  ..  i.  Mary,  Mary," 
she  went  on  to  the  little  girl  wlio  nestled  up  to  her, 
"  we  shall  never  meet  your  dear  father  again." 

"  He  may  be  coming,"  said  poor  Laurence,"  "  there 
is  no  kr.owing — but  my  wife,  cannot  you  tell  me  any- 
thing e.f  her '?" 

"  1  iinu't  know,"  she  Jeplied.  "  I  understood  there 
were  ouly  two  ladie?,  and  the  other  is  3Iiss  Marston, 
who  is  too  ill  to  speak  to  you.  Was  your  wife  amongst 
the  passengers  !" 

"  Yes  !  yes  !  Reeves,  what  is  this  awful  mys- 
tery r 

"  Hush,  Fans  ;  we  know  notai;\g  yet  for  certain. 
There  is  .a  sailor  wants  to  speak  to  you.  Come  into 
the  next  cabin." 

•'  If  you  please,  sir,  were  you  inquiring  after  a  lady 
missinff  from  the  long-boat  ?" 


Reeves  answered  for  him.    Fane  had  already  lo»^ 

the  capability  of  answering. 

"  Because  I  had  the  command  of  that  there  boat 
till  the  Spanisher  picked  us  up,  and  I  knows  every 
soul  that  was  in  it,  and  I've  got  a  list  of  'em  here  to 
show  to  the  agents  as  soon  as  ever  I  goes  on  shore,'* 
continued  the  seaman,  producing  a  piece  of  paper. 

The  friends  looked  at  it  together.  After  aom* 
twenty  names  of  men,  seamen,  and  emigrants,  wa4, 
written  : 

Ellen  Marston  1 

Amy  Hudson        >  Passengers,. 

Mary  Hudson  ) 

Ann  Harris 

Susan  Harris 

Charlotte  Harris 

Lydia  Kay 

Mary  Burns  j-  Emlgrantsi. 

Ellen  O'Connor 

M-irgaret  Doolan 

Alice  Doolan 

Jane  Ellis  J 
"  And  are  these  all  T'  said  Reeves,  when  they  had; 
finished. 

"  Them's  all,  sir." 

"But  where  is  my  wife,  then?"  demanded  Lau' 

rence  Fane  fiercely,  as  he  sprang  forward.  "  Where 
are  my  wife  and  <  Lild,  whom  I  put  on  board  that 
cursed  boat  wit!;  Ill  /  own  hands.  Why,"  he  went 
on  hurriedly  as  he  stared  in  the  seaman's  face, 
"why,  you  are  the  man  who  took  them  from  me. 
You  are  the  man  -.vho  stood  at  the  head  of  the  gang* 
way,  and  into  whose  very  hands  I  placed  them." 

"  True  for  you,  sir.  I  dare  say  I  am  ;  and  nc  ^v  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  I  remember  your  face  as  well  aa 
you  seem  to  do  mine.  I  did  stand  at  the  top  of  that 
'ere  gangway  and  carry  tliese  poor  creatures  down 
into  the  boat,  and  I  mind  your  giving  a  lady  into  taj 
arms,  and  telling  me  to  take  care  of  'er,  though  I 
never  gave  it  a  thought  from  that  to  this." 

"  What  have  you  done  with  her,  then  ?"  cried  Fane, 
loudly. 

"  Well,  sir,  when  I  said  just  now  as  them  names  oa 
that  list  was  all,  I  meant  all  as  has  come  on  shore. 
But  it  was  a  bitter  night  as  ■we  put  off,  as  you  must 
know  well,  and  tor  more  than  four  days  we  was  out 
at  sea,  driven  contrary,before  the  Spanisher  give  us  a 
helping  hand,  and  there  was  some  poor  creature* 
amongst  us  as  couldn't  stand  the  cold  and  the  expo* 
sure,  and  I  reckon  your  lady  was  amongst  them." 

No  one  answered  him,  but  Reeves  placed  his  hand 
upon  the  shoulder  of  his  friend,  who  was  standing 
bolt  upright  against  the  cabin  wall,  staring  at  nothing, 
appai  ently — but  breathing  hard. 

"  I  have  a  list  here,"  continued  the  old  man,  as  ha 
fumbled  in  his  trousers  pocket.  "  One  of  them  aa 
hasn't  reached  shore — but  I  cannot  say  certain  as  to 
their  names,  cos  some  was  unbeknown  to  aU  of  us. 
But  I've  got  a  rare  memory  for  faces  and  sich  like, 
and  when  I  got  aboard  of  the  Spanisher  I  aske4  for 
pen  and  ink  and  wrote  down  all  I  could  remember,foi 
the  sake  of  their  friends." 

"That  was  thoughtful  for  you,"  said  Reeves,  wish« 
ing  to  break  the  horrible  silence. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  thought  it  might  be  a  help  or  a 
comfort  may  be,  but  'taint  much  when  all's  said  and 
done.  If  that  Spanisher  hadn't  hailed  us  when  sha 
did,  we  should  all  have  gone  the  same  way,  I  fancy. 
And  then  she  were  outward  bound  for  a  foreign  port, 
and  we  wit'icait  a  coin  between  us  to  send  word 
home  of  our  -whereabouts.  I  thought  she'd  never  a' 
touched  at  Calais,  sir." 

"  I  dare  say  you  did." 

"  But  here's  the  memorandum,  such  as  it  Is,**  h« 

continued  producing  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper, 
"  Sh  dl  I  read  it  for  you,  sir  ?" 

"Yf.?,  yes,  make  haste.  Don't  keep  us  in  suspense." 

"  Died  on  the  second  clay,  Mrs.  Moss,  emigrant, 
dark  eyes  and  hair,  stout,  about  50  years  old,  and  a, 
boy  called  Edward,  surnaine  unknown,  aged  about 
3. — On  the  third  day  two  children[fell  overboard  from 
crowding,  belonged  to  no  one,  called  themselves 
Anne  and  Nelly,  aged  about  7  and  10,  light  hair  and 
eyes. — On  the  fourth  day  a  young  woman  died  from 
exposure.  Fair  hair,  blue  eyes  ;  aged  about  20,  or  a 
little  older.  Had  been  put  in  boat  in  night-dress  ; 
name  unkuown." 

"And  I'm  most  afraid,"  said  the  seaman,  shaking 
his  head  as  he  folded  up  his  document,  "  I'm  most 
afraid  that  may  have  been  the  lady  you're  asking 
after,  for  I  mind  she  was  very  nice-looking." 

"  But  the  child — there  was  a  child,"  said  Reeves 
breathlessly. 

i    "  I  remembsr  the  woman  told  me  eomething  tbn'^ 
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a  baby  as  was  knocked  overboard  before  we  started, 
by  one  of  the  falling  spars  of  the  vessel,  sir,  but  I 
didn't  take  much  count  of  it  at  the  time.  Lor  ! 
when'':  one's  life  is  at  one's  finger' .s  ends,  ns  one  may 
say,  there  ain't  much  count  taken  of  a  pocr  baby. 
But  there  wasn't  none  under  three  years  old  taken 
on  board  the  Spanisher.  that  I  know." 

"  And  is  that  really  all  that  you  can  tell  us  ?"  de- 
manded Eeeves. 

"  It's  all,  sir.  It's  all  that'll  ever  be  known  of  "em, 
for  we've  got  with  us  you've  seen  the  list  of;  and  I'm 
truly  sorry  for  the  gentleman,  that  I  am;  but  fate  it 
i.s  fate,  and  there's  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  it. 
And  saving  your  presence,  sir,  I'll  just  go  and  look 
after  the  emigrants  going  ashore,  for  in  a  way  I'm  re- 
Rponcible  for  'em,  .and  shouldn't  like  it  to  be  said  as  I 
didn't  do  my  duty." 

So  saying,  with  a  scrape  and  a  bow,  the  seaman 
withdrew. 

"  Fane  ! — Fane  '. — my  dear  fellow — this  may  be  a 
false  report — this  may  not  be  true  !"  said  Reeves, 
anxiously,  as  the  old  man  disappeared.  But  there 
was  no  answ,=r  to  his  remark. 

"  We  will  apfily  to  the  agents,  Laurence  ;  we  will 
not  ri'st  till  we  have  sifted  this  matter  to  the  very 
bottom." 

He  touched  his  friend  upon  the  shoulder  as  he 
spoke.  The  upright  speechless  figure,  without  life 
or  motion,  fell  prostrat°  on  the  cabin  floor. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


A  MERRY  PRINCE. 

Forth  he  went,  on  a  frosty  morn— 

The  merriest  Prince  thi*  ever  was  bom — 

Singing  merrily,  high  and  low, 

"  Wlieicverl  gu —wherever  I  go — 

E  -'65  gleam  bright  and  fair  cheeks  ctlow, 

Lilce  sunshine  do^vn  on  the  drifted  snow. 

Maidens  look  if  tliey  may  discover 

lu  my  gay  track  a  coming  lover ; 

L'lolc  and  listen— look  and  listen— 

With  dewy,  dark  eyos  all  a-gliste)i ; 

4nd  they  "think  the  hours  are  passing  fleet, 

Dreaming  a  dream  whose  end  is  sweet. 

'  Wherever  I  go— wherever  I  go — 
Down  through  the  drifts  of  silver  snow, 
With  lightsome  step  and  merry  smiles. 
Each  merry  child  my  w.ay  beguiles  : 
For  they  say,  '  The  New  Year's  come  again. 
And  Spring  will  follow  in  his  train ; 
Lilies  will  hud  an<l  rosebuds  groAV, 
And  all  sweet  winds  begin  to  blow. 
■While  down  in  the  s'aadcs  of  the  apple-tree 
We'll  sit  and  sing  with  the  golden  glee. 
Toss  the  pink  blooms  in  the  swinging  grass, 
And  watch  the  white  clouds  slowly  pass 
From  river  of  gold  to  river  of  gold. 
Like  lambs  gone  forth  from  the  grjy  sheep  fold. 
Oh,  how  merry  our  life  will  be. 
When  Spring  sits  green  on  every  tree  !' 

Pinging  merrily,  l.!  ;li  and  low. 
Through  all  our  land  the  Prince  will  go ; 
lJut  m  my  .a  brow  is  marked  with  care — 
Though  never  so  fair,  though  never  so  fair — 
And  many  a  full  heart  aches  to-day 
For  the  joy  of  lite,  I.ate  fled  away. 
Who  of  us  knows— ah,  who  of  us  knows 
Whether  will  bloom  our  garden  rose. 
Or  stormy  wind,  or  sunny  weathe. 
Wfll  Come  when  the  flowera  are  gay  together  ? 
Who  of  us  knows — ah,  who  of  ns  knows 
Whetlitr  the  next  fair  wiud  that  blows 
Will  bring  our  ships  home  from  the  sea. 
Or  drift  them  toward  Eternity  ? 

So,  merry  Prince,  sing  high,  sing  low. 
Wherever  you  go — wherever  you  go  ! 
I  v.ill  not  trnst  you,  diiy  or  night. 
Till  the  snow  ha.s  melted  out  of  sight. 
Till  the  sw  allows  come  and  the  robins  sing. 
And  tin;  fields  grow  gi'ocn  in  the  joyful  Spring  ; 
Till  tlie  buttercups  their  leaves  unfold. 
And  all  the  meadows  arc  fringed  with  gold  ; 
Till  tliB  sweet  winds  blow  and  the  red  flowers  grow- 
In  the  gardens  that  now  arc  covcied  with  snow  ; 
Till  brown  nests  line  the  .stately  trees. 
And  the  Howers  are  covered  with  yellow  bees  ; 
Till  near  the  violet's  purple  bed 
The  sc(uirrel  lifts  hi^  furry  head. 
And  through  green  bowers  that  interlace 
I  see  the  Summer's  smiling  face  ! 


ERE.vKrAST.— Epfs's  COCCI. —LiitATKri' l  a.n'd  Comfort- 
ing -■'  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
wiiicb  govern  the  operations  of  lUgCLition  and  uucriliou, 
and  by  u  careful  application  of  the  tin^j  properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  Mr,  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables 
with  a  dtlicatvly  n,i.voiiretl  b>"  >;rag-c  wliich  may  save  jUs 
many  heavy  doctors'  'billt  Cn"'2  Seri:>.c3  Gazette.  Made 
simply  with  Boiling  Water  or  Milk.  Sold  Viy  Grocers  in 
pai-kets  only,  labelled—"  .7am t.s  Bri'S  AND  Co..  Hoimeo- 
patliic  Chemists,  4.S,  Threadneedic-streot,  and  170,  Picca- 
dilly ;  Works,  l'',ustoii-i  o:id.  LoiKlon." 

^i  ANUTA*  rii;  K  D!  f'ociM  —  "  V,'(>  will  i!ow  give  an  rrcount 
of  th.e  Jiroci-KS  adiipt-,;  !.;,  .>^■^,-r^.  .I.o:  i     Epps  and  Cn., 
manufacturers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  "orks  in  the 
i   Euston-road,  London." — See  Article  in  CasseU'e  Utntselwld 


SYLVIA'S  GRATITUDE. 

"  How  strange  for  any  one  to  speak  of  gratitude 
and  of  Sylvia  Gray  in  the  same  breath  !  Why,  there 
is  no  more  sense  of  gratitude  in  her  than  there  is 
in  my  white  kitten — and  she  always  spits  and 
scratches  when  I  try  to  make  a  pet  of  her." 

"  That  is  because  you  rub  ber  fur  the  wrong  w.ay. 
Cousin  Bell,"  said  a  gay,  happy  voice,  just  outside 
the  door  ;  and  a  moment-  later  they  heard  the  out- 
side door  shut  and  a  light  step  go  down  the  walk. 

Miss  Isabella  Stratton  looked  discomposed,  but 
evidently  thought  Providence  had  thrown  in  her 
way  another  opportunity  of  slandering  her  cousin, 
whom  she  .suspected  of  trying  to  fascinate  the  young 
doctor. 

She  put  on  an  injured  air,  and  sighed  as  the  doctor 
turned  his  gaze  from  the  window. 

"  She  is  always  suspecting  me,  poor  child,  when  in 
reality  I  am  the  best  friend  she  has  in  the  world,  and 
for  that  reason  she  thinks  nothing  of  listening  at  the 
doors. " 

Miss  Stratton  spoke  with  emphatic  bitterness  ; 
but  her  words  failed  in  their  efi'ect,  as  her  visitor 
saw  that  the  cioor  stood  slightly  ajar,  so  that  Sylvia 
nnight  easily  have  heard  all  that  was  said,  without 
listeninK. 

"  But,  surely,"  said  Barry  James,  a  little  glow  of 
satisfaction  suffusing  his  face,  "  Miss  Gray  has  some 
redeeming  qualities  ?  I  have  seen  her,"  he  added, 
softly,  '"  at  the  homes  of  some  of  my  poor  patients, 
contributing  to  their  necessities  with  a  very  generous 
hand. 

'•  Yes,  she  is  useful  in  that  way,"  said  Miss  Strat- 
ton, looking  down  in  some  confusion,  and  vainly 
trying  to  force  a  blush  to  her  cheek  ;  "  but  I  never 
meant  that  she  should  tell  you  how  I  spend  her  little 
income." 

"Then  it  is  your  kind  heart  that  sets  in  motion  all 
these  schemes  of  geneiosity  ?  And  she  allowed  me 
to  think  '' 

He  paused  abruptly,  for  he  could  not  endure  to 
think  that  there  was  deceit  in  the  beautiful  brown 
eyes  which  had  met  his  own  so  bravely  only  the  day 
before. 

"Such  charities  are  their  own  reward,"  murmured 
Miss  Stratton.  "  Those  people,  uneducated  as  they 
are,  appreciate  even  a  small  kindness;  and  I  thought, 
when  I  took  Sylvia  from  her  miserable  home,  and 
brought  her  here,  that— that  we  should  be  a  comfort 
to  each  other  ;  but  I  have  been  bitterly  deceived." 

Barry  James  sat  silently,  striving,  with  bewildered 
eyes,  to  read  the  riddle  which  so  perplexed  him,  but 
in  vain  ;  and  he  soon  took  his  leave,  holding  Miss 
Isabella's  thin  hand  in  his  own,  as  he  said  good-bye. 

And  she  went  back  to  the  cosy  sitting- roim -n  ith 
a  smile  of  satisfaction  shining  m  her  face  :  while 
Barry  James  hurried  down  to  his  lodging-house, 
and  shut  himself  in  his  own  room  to  indulge  in  a 
mournful  soliloquy. 

"  To  think  that  she  should  have  deceived  me  so  ! 
That  those  brown  eyes,  ic  which  I  imagined  I  read 
truth  and  gentleness,  should  be  wells  of  cunning  !  I 
thought  she  was  pure  and  good,  and  endow  ed  with 
all  womanly  graces  of  charact-er  ;  that  she  loved  the 
poor  for  her  Master's  sake  :  and  that  her  heart  was 
fall  of  pitiful  tenderness  for  those  little  ones  !  I  had 
drawn  a  sweet  picture  of  home,  where  I  should 
come  at  nightfall,  and  find  my  darling  waiting  for 
me,  with  gild  smiles  lighting  her  young,  happy  face  I 
Pshaw  !  I've  only  being  doing  what  many  a  man  has 
done  before  me — making  a  fool  of  myself." 

And  then  Barry  James  took  down  a  book  from  the 
hanging  shelf  over  bistable,  and  sat  down  to  read. 

But  on  every  page  he  saw  a  vision  of  a  sv.-eet  face, 
with  brown  eyes  and  blushing  cheeks,  and  in  every 
word  he  heard  the  musical  utterance  of  a  voice  he  had 
already  learned  to  love. 

And  it  is  ce.-tain  that  he  did  not  find  much  comfoit 
in  his  book  that  afternoon. 

Meanwhile,  Sylvia  had  gone  on  her  way  with  a  bit- 
ter thought  knocking  at  her  heart — the  thought  that 
her  c:  u?iii  w  ifs  playing  a  false  part  in  their  little  cli  ama 
of  overy-day  life. 

"  What  could  have  started  such  a  conversatioa  ?" 
she  said  to  herself  a  dozen  times,  as  she  walked  down 


the  street.  "  And  why  did  she  accuse  me  of  a  w.anl 
of  gratitude  «  She  could  not  have  meant  that  I  am 
ungrateful  to  her,  surely." 

And  then,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  troubled  medi- 
tations, a  smile  quivered  about  the  cornera  of  her 
mouth. 

I  think  she  did  not  find  more  comfort  in  her  walk 
thnu  Barry  James  did  in  his  book,  and  so  it  happened 
that  before  her'cou.sin  Isabella  had  moved  from  hei 
seat  by  the  fire,  in  which  she  was  reading  bright 
things  for  the  future,  Sylvia  came  back  and  dropped 
in  the  chair  opposite,  and  began  the  attack  she  h.»d 
been  dreading. 

"What  did  you  mean,  Isabella,  when  you  tuld 
Barry  James  that  I  was  devoid  of  gratitude  ?" 

Miss  Stratton  had  evidently  thought  upon  a  reply 
before  the  question  was  asked. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  cautiously,  "  not  so  much  that 
you  hadn't  it  in  you.  as  that  there  was  never  anything 
in  your  life  to  call  it  out.'" 

"  Oh  !  '  said  Sylvia  ;  but  it  was  said  in  an  incredu- 
ous  tone. 

"  It  does  seem  hard,"  continued  Sylvia's  cousin, 
"  that  one  of  ii  '  honld  have  everything,  and  the 
other  have  noti.  ;  but  I  sha'l  iftt  murmur  at  Pro- 
vidence.'' 

This  time  Sylvia  did  not  make  any  reply,  except 
to  ask  what  they  were  toj  hare  for  8up()er.  and 
when  supper  was  over,  she  took  her  candle  and  went 
to  bed. 

At  least,  she  went  up  upstairs  and  locked  herself 
into  her  own  room  ;  and  if  she  chose  to  sit  at  the 
window  and  look  at  the  moon  it  is  none  of  our  bust- 
n  S3  and  is  no  more  than  Isabella  did  in  her  room. 
•  »         »  *  ♦  ♦ 

A  week  passed  before  Sylvia  Gray  saw  Barrj 
James  again. 

She  hud  gone  to  visit  a  poor  woman  who  was  in  the 
last  stage  of  poverty,  and  had,  as  usual,  carried  with 
her  a  well  filled  basket. 

When  Doctor  James  opened  the  door,  she  wag  say- 
ing with  a  very  bright  smile  : 

'■  You  shall  have  wood  to-morrow,  and  if  there  is 
anything  else  you  need  you  must  let  me  know  it." 

"  Do  you  never  consult  your  cousin  before  you 
give  away  her  money  ?"  he  asked,  as  they  went  down 
the  stairs  together. 

"  Her  money — wh.it  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Is  it  not  Miss  Stratton 's  money  that  buys  all 
these  comforts  ?"  touching  her  basket  as  he  spoke. 
"  Not  but  that  I  believe  you  generous  in  heart,  and 
believe  that  if  you  had  the  means  you  would  ao  a* 
she  does.  But — oh  Sylvia,  if  you  will  leave  your 
cousin's  house  and  be  my  wife  you  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  generous  with  your  own." 

Sylvia's  brown  eyes  shone  with  a  very  happy  lustre 
as  she  turned  toward  him. 

"  Then  you  do  not  love  Isabella  best,  after  all  ?" 

"  Did  you  ever  dream  that  I  could  ?" 

It  was  almost  dark,  and  if  he  did  take  ber  little 
hand  in  his  own,  nobody  was  any  the  wiser  fir  it. 
But  I  am  not  puor,  Barry  !    Who  told  you  so  ?" 

"  Your  cou.sin  said  as  much." 

"  I  am  an  orphan,"  she  said,  sadly,  "  and  would 
have  been  grateful  for  Only  a  little  love  ;  but  the 
house  where  we  live  is  mine  ;  and  the  fortune  my 
father  left  me  supports  us  both.  You  will  not  think 
me  ungrateful,  when  I  tell  you  that  your  love  is  the 
dearest  gift  G..id  has  sent  me  ?" 

What  he  s  iid,  we  will  not  tell ;  but  what  Mies 
Stratton  said  when  t.  .id  how  matters  stood  was  : — 

"  If  Barry  James  .wants  a  wife  who  is  mean  enough 
to  liiten  at  doors,  let  him  take  her  and  welcome  I" 


PvnAMiDAi,  Sepultuf.e. — Apr-ip.n  o{  the  qu^^stion 
of  the  disposal  of  our  dead,  we  may  mention  a  plan 
bv  Mr.  WiUson,  an  architect,  which,  though  ancient, 
sounds  novel  to  mooern  ears.  It  cousists  of  a  combi- 
nation of  vaulted  catacombs,  of  no  costly  character, 
simply  and  systematically  arranged.  If  such  a  pyra- 
mid were  erect'>d  upon  a  base  of  five  acres  of  ground, 
Mr.  WilUon  calculates  th  it  it  would  provide  proper 
s)  ace  for  6-2,t.O00  bodies,  .ir.d  that  upon  a  plot  of  18 
acres  it  would  cont  lin  ,t. 000,000  of  the  dead,  with 
perfect  security  to  -the  health  oi  the  living,  Mr. 
Willspn  further  argues  that  the  pyramidal  mode  of 
sepulture  (of  which  he  showed  some  plans  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1S61)  would  be  practicable  and 
economical  as  regards  the  saving  of  land  and  the  cost 
of  funerals,  while  it  would  present  a  solemn  and 
grand  :iop^arnnce  externally. 

licokcv  I'.rOf  ■  1  urott  and  Best  Te.v,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is 
a  combinatiou  of  the  tiuest  kmds  imported,  »nd  contains 
all  that  is  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Great 
George's-street,  Dublin. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH, 


AIMEE  S  TEMPTATION. 

Low  and  musical  sounded  the  ripple  of  the  tiny 
brook  as  it  ran  riverward,  past  the  vine-wreathed 
door  where  Victor  Doty's  young  wife  sat,  with  her 
brown-haired  baby  in  her  arms. 

A  long  hour  she  had  sat  there,  with  the  child  on 
her  knee,  crooning  old  songs,  which  she  had  loved  to 
sing  when  a  gay-hearted  girl  in  her  father's  house> 
but  which  she  had  almost  forgotten  in  the  work-a-day 
life  which  had  been  hers  for  the  last  two  years. 

She  had  been  very  happy,  though,  in  her  wild 
home.  It  had  grown  to  be  for  her  the  centre  for 
all  happy  visions,  all  pleasant  dreams,  all  peaceful 
days. 

By  her  cheery  fireside  in  the  lone  pitiless  winter 
evenings,  and  by  the  sweet  climbing  roses  out  on  her 
Kttle  porch  on  the  bright  Bummer  nights,  she  her- 
self had  learned  contentment  ;  and  she  often  asked 
herself,  in  the  quiet  autumn  days  which  were  spread- 
ing a  golden  glory  over  the  earth,  what  there  had 
been  in  those  old  days  half  as  sfitisfying  as  the  simple 
joys  of  their  home-life. 

And  then  she  would  go  in.  and  lay  the  baby  down 
in  his  cradle-bed,  and  go  about  on  light,  quick  feet, 
to  prepare  theit  evening  meal. 

But  on  this  biightest  of  bright  days,  when  she  had 
been  thinking  with  a  half-longing  of  the  forms  and 
faces  at  home,  there  had  dashed  down  the  road  a  gay 
cavalcade — fair  ladies  and  brave  gentlemen,  in  holi- 
day attire — and  foremost  amongst  them  was  Madge 
Wilder,  a  careless,  happy  rider,  intent  on  the  double 
duty  of  managing  her  fiery  little  pony  and  of  seeing 
every  beautiful  thing  on  either  side  of  the  road. 

She  was  the  first  one  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
little  cottage  standing  back  among  the  trees,  and 
of  the  sweet  picture  framed  in  by  the  scarlet  bloom 
of  the  autumn  leaves. 

"  Oh,  Claire  !"  she  said,  wheeling  her  pony  so  as 
to  bring  her  to  the  side  of  Miss  Rodelle's  horse,  "  do 
you  see  that  exquisite  picture  in  there  ?  It's  a  poem, 
and  isn't  it  beautiful  ?" 

"  Don't  you  know  the  face,  Madge  ?" 

"  Surely  it  can  be  no  one  we  know,  living  here,  in 
this  wilderness  ?  " 

"  It  is  Aimee  Dane." 

With  a  cry  of  surprise,  Madge  Wilder  turned  her 
horse's  head,  and,  beckoning  to  Ray  Harcourt,  the 
gentleman  nearest  her,  she  rode  directly  towards  tho 
cottage. 

Aimee  hac^  '^■^me  out  on  the  ■'tepe,  and  ^"tched 
them  as  they  dismounted;  but  only  their  side  faces 
were  towards  her,  and  tho  low  branches  of  the  trees 
swept  down  between  them,  and  so  she  really  had  no 
idea  of  meeting  old  friends,  until  Madge's  clear  voice 
rung  across  the  intervening  space  : 

"  Aimee  Dane,  is  it  you  V 

And  then,  like  a  tire  that  springs  suddenly  into 
blaze,  up  leaped  the  old  loves  and  friendships  into 
viTid  being  again. 

"  Oh,  Madge  !" 

And  the  two  friends  had  met,  and  their  arms  were 
round  each  other,  and  for  one  moment  even  baby  was 
forgotten. 

But  Madge  introduced  Mr.  Harcourt,  and  that  re- 
minded Aimee  that  she,  too,  had  a  young  gentleman 
to  introduce  ;  and  the  brown-haired  boy,  so  like  his 
father,  with  his  big  blue  eyes  and  smiling  mouth,  was 
brought  out  and  held  up  with  a  mother's  proud  de- 
light. 

Before  they  were  half  through  admiring  him, 
Victor  Doty  came  in,  and  when  he  found  that  her 
friends  had  gone  on,  and  that  Madge  was  intending 
to  spend  two  or  three  months  with  a'  relative  only 
five  miles  distant,  he  said  at  once,  with  a  genial 
smile  : 

"  Why  not  stay  with  us  a  little  while,  Miss  Wilder? 
Oui  cottage  is  a  small  one,  but  we  always  have  room 
fur  a  friend ;  and  I  am  sure  your  presence  would 
cheer  Aimee." 

Aimee  looked  her  entreaty,  and  Victor  promised  to 
send  for  her  trunk  next  morniDg. 

"  I  cannot  resist  so  warm  an  invitation  ;  so  if  you 
will  give  me  a  nook  at  your  fireside  for  five  or  six 
days,  I  will  stay." 

''  '>  -•-  "'l  to  ♦'iV<*  n  nntefrti-  fcof'.  tV»^th«^ 


trunk  might  be  ready  in  the  morning,  and  galloped 
away  with  a  little  look  of  regret  at  leaving  M;;dge 
behind. 

"  You  won't  need  much  here,  Madge,  in  the  way 
of  dress,"  said  Aimee,  laughing.  ''We  nevtr  see 
company,  and  tho  dress  yoii  have  on  will  do  for  all 

occasions." 

Madge  smiled,  but  evidently  thought  differently, 
for  when  her  trunk  came,  there  was  an  array  of  dainty 
dresses  spread  out  for  Aimee's  inspection  that  made 
her  brown  eyes  envious. 

That  night  she  put  on  a  soft-tinted  silk,  the  hue  of 
wood-violets,  and  witli  a  delicate  scarf  dropping  from 
her  shoulders  and  a  white  lily  (which  Aimee  hud 
broken  for  her  from  her  little  vase  in  the  window), 
falling  from  her  shining  hair,  she  looked  like  a  queen 
beside  Aimee,  in  her  plain  chintz  dress,  with  her  hair 
banded  plainly  back  from  her  face. 

Aimee  felt  the  dilicience,  and  was  sure  Victor  no- 
ticed it  too  ;  and  when  Madge,  with  her  exquisite 
voice,  began  to  sing,  she  did  not  wonder  that  he  was 
entranced. 

"  Don't  you  sing,  Aimee  ;"  she  asked,  when  f-he 
hod  sung  a  dozen  songs  for  them,  each  one  thHUing 
and  sweet. 

■■  No,"  said  Aimee,  softly  ;  "  I  can  only  make 
music  with  my  fingers." 

'■  Well,  then,  you  surely  ought  to  have  a  good 
piano." 

Aimee  sighed — a  soft  bit  of  a  sigh  that  somehow 
found  its  way  to  her  husband's  heart— though  she 
managed  to  answer  gaily. 

The  piano  was  hardly  missed  while  Madge  enter- 
tained them  every  evening  with  her  charming  voice. 

As  her  visit  drew  near  a  close,  Aimee  began  to  feel 
a  sorrowful  kind  of  satisfaction. 

Though  sh«  had  never  betrayed  her  feeling,  she 
was  growing  jealous  of  Madge. 

Robed  in  her  silks  and  soft  laces  every  night,  with 
the  lustre  of  jewels  at  her  fair  throat,  she  would  sit 
in  a  glamour  of  light  and  an  atmosphere  of  sweet 
sounds,  and  was  even  to  Aimee's  clouded  eyes  a 
mirror  of  lovelines.-'. 

There  was  a  glow  and  warmth  about  her,  too, 
which  appealed  strongly  to  the  senses  ;  and  while 
Aimee  mourned  Victor's  defection,  she  scarcely  won- 
dered at  it. 

When  she  first  came,  Aimee,  the  kind,  thoughtful 
hostess,  insisted  that  Victor  should  take  her  to  ride 
often,  while  she  remained  at  home  to  look  after  baby; 
but  now  baby's  face  could  no  longer  charm  her,  ^for 
she  was  in  the  chill  mist  of  distrust. 

That  moriing  ■h-:  ;ird,  through  the  half- 

open'door,  Victor  say,  softly  : 

"  If  Aimee  was  only  out  of  the  way  !'' 

"  What  a  wish  for  a  devoted  husband  to  express  !" 
she  had  replied,  laughing. 

"  It  is  your  fault  only,  Madge,"  he  had  said,  in  an 
eloquent  voic 

And  just  then  their  horses  were  at  the  door,  and 
they  had  ridden  away. 

The  sound  of  the  horses'  feet  had  died  away,  and 
still  Aimee  sat  with  her  head  bent  down  and  her 
eyes  full  of  tears. 

If  you  do  not  know  what  jealousy  means,  then  you 
need  not  finish  my  story,  for  you  will  not  believe  it ; 
but  if  voir  do  know,  even  by  a  moment's  sad  experi- 
ence, then  you  will  pity  Aimee. 

"  I  could  not  have  dreamed  it  !"  she  whispered  to 
herself.  ''  ISo  !  He  really  wished  mo  out  of  the  way  ! 
And  shall  I  not  go,  if  it  will  make  him  happier 

And  the  light  of  perished  happiness  made  her  pale 
face  bright. 

She  took  baby  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him  a  hun- 
dred times  ;  lingering  with  a  wistful  tenderness  over 
the  smiling  lips  and  the  sleepy  blue  eyes,  and  then 
she  put  him  down  in  his  cradle,  pulled  the  dainty  cur- 
tains together  to  keep  out  the  light,  and,  wrapping 
her  waterproof  around  her,  went  out  from  the  little 
paradise  which  had  been  home. 

A  mile  away,  as  she  was  hurrying  along  the  road, 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  her  husband 
and  Madge  had  gone,  she  heard  their  voices  borne 
along  on  the  wind  in  light  laughter. 

She  bowed  her  head  and  went  swiftly  by,  but  not 
before  both  of  them  had  recognised  her. 

"  Aimee  !"  they  cx^claimed  in  one  breath,  and  Madge 
held  still  her  impatient  horse,  while  Victor  sprang 
to  the  ground  and  caught  in  his  arms  the  flying 
figure. 

"  Aimee,  darling,  what  are  you  doing  here,  and 
where  is  baby  V 

At  that  question  she  burst  into  louder  Boba,  which 
ohrtrtk  hpf  flisrht  frome,  nnd  then,  losint;  sudderilv 


her  fiotitiou.^  strength,  she  fainted  away  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life. 

Somehow  they  gut  her  home  ;  antl  thero,  by  the 
time  they  had  coaxed  the  .rosea  back  into  the  white 
cheek.?,  the  secret  was  told  which  had  so  nearly 
caused  Victor  Doty  to  los.'  his  wife. 

For  a  lumbering  waggon  was  driven  to  the  door, 
and  out  of  it  five  men  lifted  Aimee's  ilew  piano,  Which 
Victor  had  oid-ercd,  a  week  before,  at  Madge's  loviiig 
iiistiL'ation. 

Madge  stayed  long  enough  to  hear  Aimee  w.ake 
the  old  music  again  with  .skilful  fingers  ;  and  when  a 
week  later,  she  bade  them  good  Vye,  Aiiii'ee  WliiS^sred, 
wii,h  a  happy  smile  : 

•■  All,  Madge,  I  do  not  bjliuve  I  !;h  ill  cvly  be  jea- 
lous again  '" 

'■  And  if  you  are,"  laughed  Madge,  "  don't  be 
tempted  to  run  away  and  leave  that  baby  !" 


THE  SAME  OLD  STORY. 
1  sit  on  tho  banks  of  the  sunlit  sea, 

And  the  waves  are  crowned  with  splendour. 
And  my  heart  sings  out  in  its  rapturous  glee, 
"  My  ship,  it  is  cuniing  from  over  the  .sea," 

And  niy  hopes  prow  warm  and  tender. 
But  alas!  ala:-. !  as  I  watch  the  sail, 

I  see  'tis  the  rame  old  story  ; 
For  ihe  sliip  glides  on  in  the  freshening  gale, 
Xot  knowin?  my  solrow  or  heeding  my  wal' 

And  is  lost  in  ;iu  azure  giory. 

So  often— so  often  I  watch  and  wait 

For  my  ship  that  sails  so  slowly, 
That  sometimes  I  think  it  will  be  so  Lite 
Ere  it  reaches  the  shore.  tli;it  the  golden  git© 

To  another  life  more  holy 
Will  softly  have  oj^ened  aild  let  mo  through  ; 

Add  away  from  s>n  .incl  sorrow, 
1  shall  y-tnv  tlie  yon.^  tl;at  forever  is  new, 
Kori  wi-tiuli ,  :.':i7.e  oil  the  uaters  blue. 

And  v.iaiily  wait  for  the  morrow  I 


LEAFLETS  OF  THOUGHT. 
Can  I  paint  on  any  paper 

The  fiuwer-garlaiid  of  a  life 
That  has  known  no  shade  of  snrrow— 

That  was  never  dimmed  by  strife  1 
Lilies  bud  and  lilies  blossom, 

Aiid  the  rose  her  blushing  lace 
Ecnds  to  kiss  the  climbing  leailot 

That  would  view  her  sp^tlass  prrace. 

Can  I  find  the  golden  letters 

That  w  ill  spell  a  golden  Word, 
That  v.  ill  tell  how  all  my  garden 

By  the  solt  .May-air  is  stirred  • 
Tliat  will  tell  how  white  tiie  daisy 

Grew  upon  its  slender  stem. 
Or  how  the  dtw-faJl  crowned  her  little  bead 

With  sparkling  diadem  ? 

If  I  told  you,  wouid  you  li.'jfen? 

Ciui  you  see  her  stabtle  grace? 
Can  you  read  the  tendV?r  beauty 

In  my  darlin-'s  sunny  face  ? 
C'ae  you  feci  her  gent-!e  presence  ? 

Can  you  guess  the  cunning  spell 
By  which  faces  change  to  flowers 

BlooBiinj  by  affections  well  • 

STILLING  THE  TEMPEST. 
'Tis  sunset  on  tho  sea. 
Night  hath  her  mantle  thrown  upon  the  scene. 
The  air  is  still.    The  canopy  serene. 
And  twinlding  stars  bestud  the  deepening  blue, 
As  one  by  one  they  struggle  into  view. 

Upon  the  shore  is  seen  a  chosen  band — 
Disciples  of  our  Lord  ;  wh round  Him  stand 
To  listen  to  His  will  or  Heed  His  voice, 
AVhich  oft  hath  made  the  mnltitude  rejoice, 
The  blind  to  see,  the  palsied  to  bo  strong, 
And  niad«  the  leper  to  break  forth  in  song, 
They  launch  their  ship  upon  the  placid  sea, 
Their  loving  hearts  from  doubt  or  care  are  free. 

But  soon  the  quiet  of  the  scene  departs, 
And  toiror  strikes  the  faint  disciples'  hearts. 
Still  fiercer  grows  the  storm.    The  waters  roar 
And  dash  in  fury  'gainst  the  distant  shore ; 
Their  skill  avails  not  to  avert  its  wrath, 
Or  and  a  passage  in  its  trackless  path. 

Yet  One  there  is  who  heedeth  not  the  gale. 
Whose  face  In  terror  ne'er  was  known  to  pale. 
His  head  serene  upon  a  pillow  lies, 
~  No  thought  of  danger  thro'  His  slumber  flies. 
The  frightened  seamen  arouse  him  with  a  cry — 
Wake  !  Master,  waken,  or  we  surely  die  1 
Then  He  arose,  and  by  His  mighty  will 
Rebuked  the  winds,  and  bade  the  sea  ■'  be  still." 
The  angry  billows  quick  the  summons  heard, 
And  siuk  in  silence  at  His  simple  word. 

Then  said  the  Master  to  their  trembling  fear, 
Why  are  your  hearts  so  timid  ?  I  am  near. 
How  stands  your  faith  w  hen  driven  to  the  test  - 
'Tis  sure  but  weak  and  feeble  at  the  best. 

And  still  they  stood  in  wond'ring,  silent  awe. 
Amazed  at  what  they  ne'er  had  seen  before, 
While  to  each  other  now  they  fearful  say, 
"  WV^  i«  Hna  rr-i  vb--*TT>  w-lrH-  ,i..rl  9" 
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THE  MERCHANT'S  WIFE, 


A  carriage  and  pair  were  waiting  before  the  open 
door  of  one  of  ths  handsomest  residences  in  the  city. 
The  spirited  horses,  restless  of  longer  restraint,  were 
impatiently  pawing  the  ground.  A  young  and  lovely 
lady  waa  seated  within,  and  a  little  boy,  about  four 
fears  old,  by  her  side. 

"  Let  us  have  your  company  this  once,  dear  Ar- 
ttiur,"  said  she,  to  a  gentleman  who  stood  with  his 
hand  upon  the  carriage  door. 

"Do,  papa,  come  with  mamma  and  me  1"  echoed 
the  child. 

Arthur  Devonport  kissed  the  rosy  lips  of  his  little 
•on,  but  to  his  wife  replied : 

"  I  cannot,  indeed,  to-day,  dear  Blanche ;  Mr. 
Stewart  will  be  here  on  some  important  business." 

"  That  tiresome  lawyer  1" 
•    "  Go,  my  dear,  and  enjoy  yourself ;  never  mind 

>e  r 

And  the  husband  sighed  as,  after  watching  the 
ftrriage  well  away,  he  re-ascended  the  steps. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  a  splendid  bazaar  for  the 
benefit  of  the  new  schools,  and  all  the  elite  of  the 
city  would  be  present.  Mrs.  Devonport  called  for 
her  two  pretty  young  cousins,  Hattie  and  Clara  For- 
Bythe,  and  a  more  brilliant  and  happy  little  party  did 
not  enter  the  fair  that  day. 

"  I  am  really  tired,  Hattie,"  said  Mrs.  Devonport, 
.lome  hours  after  ;  "  and  I've  spent  about  £19  already. 
In  raffles  and  in  toys  for  Frank.  We  will  rest  awhile, 
I  ^nd  listen  to  the  band,  and  you,  with  your  attendant 
>eaux,  may  all  come  around  for  us  in  an  hour." 

Very  near  Mrs.  Devonport  and  her  little  son  were 
leated  two  gentlemen  ;  but  she  was  hidden  from  their 
riew  by  the  floral  decorations  of  one  of  the  pillars. 

They  appeared  to  have  accidentally  met,  and  were 
deeply  interested  in  some  topic  they  were  discussing. 
Blanche  would  have  risen  and  removed  to  a  distance ; 
but  little  Frank  had  fallen  asleep,  and  his  head,  co- 
Tered  with  its  golden  curls,  was  resting  upon  her  arm. 
But  what  was  her  astonishment  to  overhear  her  hus- 
band's name. 

"  Tou  surprise  me,  Stanley,"  said  one  of  the 
fcpeakera.  "  I  believed  Devonport  to  be  a  wealthy 
aaan  1" 

"  So  did  all  the  city.  But  I  am,  I  fear,  a  loser  to 
the  extent  of  some  thousands.  The  poor  fellow  is  to 
be  pitied  ;  for  that  dressy  little  wife  of  his  would 
ruin  a  Nabob — she  might  bo  an  Eastern  princess  !" 

"  I  rather  pity  his  creditors  ;  but  why  the  deuce  do 
they  live  in  such  style  ?  But  hush  I  Let  us  move  on." 

And  poor  Blanche  heard  all  this,  and  the  room  and 
its  gay  crowd  seemed  to  be  whirling  around,  and  the 
hum  of  voices  fall  upon  her  ear  like  the  sound  of 
waves  as  they  break  upon  the  shore.  She  was  roused 
from  her  stupor  by  the  ringing  laugh  of  Clara. 

"  Here  she  is  still,  I  declare — spell-bound.  But 
what  ails  you,  dear  Blanche  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  a  wretched  headache,  and  must  go 
home  immediately.  The  carriage  shaU  return  for 
fou." 

They  were  so  sorry,  bo  concerned;  but  how  little 
they  guessed  the  cause. 

Blanche  reached  her  home;  she  gave  her  child  into 
the  care  of  his  nurse,  who  looked  slightly  disappointed 
to  see  them  return  so  early.  Then,  like  one  walking 
',n  her  s^p,  ahe  went  to  her  own  room,  and,  locking 
the  door,  flung  aside  the  hat  and  its  snowy  plume, 
the  delicate  silk  dress  with  its  rich  trimming — laid 
away  in  a  drawer  her  costly  watch  and  chain  and 
trinkets  and  the  jewelled  bracelets. 

"I  do  not  require  anything,  Valerie,"  she  answered 
to  her  French  maid,  who  knocked  at  the  door  forad- 
mittan<ce — and  Blanche  was  startled  at  the  strange 
itemness  of  her  own  voice — "  but  tell  me  where  is 
Mr.  Devonport?" 

"In  the  library,  madame." 

And  the  maid  went  wondering  away." 

Blf  ache  put  on  a  black  silk  dress  with  a  plain 
white  collar  and  cuffs,  a  simple  brooch — a  keepsake. 
That  was  the  sole  ornament  she  wor 'd  retain.  She 
even  tried  to  brush  smooth  the  ripplss  of  golden  hair 
which  waved  and  glittered  in  the  sunlight,  but  they 
bade  defiance  to  her  efforts  of  rigic'  inness.  Then 
•be  walked  slowly  down  the  gtd     so,  her  hand 


pre.^icd  u)ion  her  licai  t  to  still  its  vrild  taioLLing. 

She  half  turned  the  handle  of  the  door,  then 
paused  to  breathe  a  little  prayer  for  guidance  and 
support.    That  was  her  husband's  voice. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Stewart,  get  me  time — buy  it,  if 
it  takes  years  to  repay — but  do  not  let  my  wife  know 
of  these  difliculties." 

Another  moment,  and  the  wife  stood  before  the  as- 
tonished pair. 

"  No,  Aithur  ;  no  more  money  must  be  flung  away 
— for  I  know  all  !" 

"  My  darling  !  this  is  noplace  for  you." 

"  Excuse  me,  Arthur,  this  is  my  place — and  Mr. 
St'jv.'art  will  do  me  the  favour  to  give  me  his  advice." 

"  Mrs.  Devonport,  you  have  removed  a  mountain 
from  my  path.  Immediate  retreuchmeat  i.s  what  I 
have  for  some  time  urged  upon  your  husband." 

And  the  lawyer,  glad  to  gain  so  valuable  an  aid  to 
his  cause,  placed  a  chair  for  Blanoho,  handed  her  a 
written  sheet  of  paper,  and  forthwith  commenced  a 
detail  of  its  particulars  ;  while  lisr  husband  sank 
upon  the  chair  from  which  he  had  .started,  and,  cover- 
ing his  face  with  his  hands,  groaned  aloud. 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Devonport  !''  said  the  lawyer; 
"  the  greatest  difficulty  is  now  over,  and  within  one 
year  these  troubles  will  have  passed  away." 

Arthur  looked  up,  and  beheld  the  calm,  truthful 
eyes  of  his  young  wife.  , 

"Mr.  Stewart."  she  said,  when  theyhadgoue  overa 
formidable-looking  array  of  figures,  "  my  husband's 
name  must  not  be  coupled  with  dishonour  ;  every 
penny  of  this  money  shall  be  paid,  even  if  we  go  forth 
into  the  world  homeless." 

And  then  the  feeling  of  revulsion  was  too  great, 
and  she  fairly  broke  dovi-n  into  sobbing. 

"  My  dear,  dear  Blanche  !  how  thoughtless  I  was  ! 
You  have  tasted  nothing  for  many  hours." 

And  Arthur  hurried  away  to  bring  her  a  glass  of 
wine  ;  but  on  his  return  could  not  persuade  her  to 
leave  the  room  until  all  was  concluded,  for  that  day 
at  least. 

One  name  Blanche  noted — "  Stanley  Clifton."  He, 
then,  was  her  informant.  Unperceived,  she  wrote 
down  his  address,  determined  to  carry  out  her  design 
the  following  day. 

She  then  paid  off  and  dismissed,  with  a  month's 
wages  in  advance,  Ma'mselle  Valerie,  the  French  maid, 
and  Sonhia,  the  child's  nurse. 

"  Retrenchment  —  retrenchment  1"  Blanche  re- 
peated. 

And  she  steeled  herself  to  bear  all — even  the 
slightly  scornful  glances  of  the  two  women,  who 
looked  up,  from  the  packing  of  their  trunks,  in  amaze- 
ment at  her  calmness. 

Then  she  undressed  little  Frank,  to  put  him  to  bed, 
when  a  young  girl,  who  acted  as  under  housemaid, 
requested  permission  to  assist  her. 

"  No,  thank  you,  Margaret,"  she  replied,  coldly. 
"  Mr.  Devonport  has,  you  may  have  heard,  lost 
nearly  all  his  money,  and  we  shall  not  require  you 
any  longer.    Your  wages  shall  be  paid  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  pray,  madam",  give  me  leave  to  stay  !"  cried 
the  girl.  "  I  will  work  for  you  without  any  wages, 
for  I  love  Master  Frank  dearly." 

"  But  we  are  going  to  leave  this  large  house,  Mar- 
garet," and  her  tone  softened  at  the  girl's  earnest 
pleading.  "  We  shall  only  keep  one  woman  to  do 
the  work,  and  I  shall  help  her  myself." 

"  If  you  will  try  me,  madame,  I  will  do  everything ' 
for  you  :  but  please  do  not  send  me  away  !" 

And  the  girl's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Blanche  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Margaret." 

"  Now  ma'am,  you  look  weary — let  me  put  the 
child  to  bed." 

As  she  said,  she  loved  little  Frank,  and  had  stolen 
away  from  her  vrork  many  a  time  to  have  a.  game  of 
romps  with  him.- 

The  next  morning  Blanche  awoke  from  an  unre- 
freshing  sleep,  wondering  whether  she  was  under  the 
impression  ol  some  fearful  dream.  "  Arthur  had  gone 
out  early  and  would  not  return  until  evening. 

Then  Blanche  remembered  her  resolution,  and 
packing  up  all  her  valuable  jewellery,  sent  for  a  hack 
and  left  the  house  alone. 

It  was  a  much  lighter  parcel  that  the  brave  little 
woman  held  in  her  hand  shortlj-  after.  She  had  sold 
those  costly  ornaments — but  to  whom  could  she 
intrust  her  money  ? 

After  due  consideration  she  went  to  Mr.  Stewart's 
office,  requested  permission  to  write  a  note  and  also 
that  he  would  send  it  for  her. 

Stanley  Clifton  was  greatly  astonished  when  he 
opened  the  package  delivered  to  him.     The  exact 


amount  of  his  cUiini  was  there,  and  one  written  line 
contained  these  words  : 

"  With  the  compliments  of  the  Eastern  princess." 

The  usual  nine  days'  wonder  was  over  ;  the  house 
and  furniture,  horses  and  carriages,  all  gone,  and  the 
Devonports  living  in  an  unpretendint;  little  house. 
None  of  the  old  adornments  graced  their  abode  ;  no 
luxuries  were  there,  and  the  few  home  comforts  still 
left  were  at  Arthur's  pressing  request. 

The  world  alleged  I  was  the  cause  of  my  husband's 
ruin,"  said  the  proud  Blanche.  "  I  trust  they  will 
now  recognise  their  mi.stake." 

One  day,  some  time  after  these  reverses,  Margaret 
announced  "  a  gentleman  who  wished  to  see  Mrs. 
Devonport."  His  card  bore  the  name  of  Stanley 
Clifton. 

•'  Will  you  receive  my  regret.s,  Mrs.  Devonport," 
said  he,  "  that  my  hasty  words  should  have  bo 
wounded  your  feelings  ? — and  will  you  also  permit  me 
to  return  this  money  until  perfectly  convenient  for 
your  husband  to  pay  it.  I  could  not  discover  you,  or 
should  have  called  sooner." 

"  Mr  Clifton,  you  were,  unknowingly,  a  valuable 
friend.  I  thank  you  for  the  lesson  you  hav^  taught 
me  ;  but  the  money  we  cannot  receive." 

"  Say,  then,  I  am  forgiven  for  those  untrue,  unjust 
words  I  uttered." 

"  I  do,  indeed,  forgive  you." 

"  One  more  favour.  May  I  come  again  and  renew 
the  offer  I  have  made  to  Mr.  Devonport  ?" 

"  He  will  not  accept  it." 

"  But  you  will  allow  me  to  try  ?" 

And  Stanley  came  again  and  again,  and  the  debtor 
and  creditor  wore  now  fas't  friends;  and  admiring  ther 
noble  moral  courage  of  Blanche  Stanley,  sought  fo 
au  opportunity  to  serve  the  Devonports. 

It  was  the  close  of  a  v.'arm  summer,  and  the 
change  from  the  large  airy  house  to  the  heat  of  the 
little  suburban  street  already  told  upon  the  child 
and  Lis  mother. 

One  evening  Stanley  Clifton,  who  was  a  frequent 
visitor,  after  inquiring  of  Mr.  Devonport  the  rent  he 
paid,  suddenly  exclaimed  : 

"  I  know  the  very  place  to  suit  you.  The  owner 
does  not  occupy  it,  preferring  to  reside  in  town,  and 
will  let  the  house  and  garden  for  a  mere  nominal 
rent  to  a  tenant  v.'ho  will  take  care  of  it." 

And  the  result  was  that  the  small  street  house  was 
exchanged  for  the  pretty  .cottage,  v.'ith  its  two  or 
three  acres  of  land  ;  a  walk  and  a  long  car  ride  for 
Mr.  Devonport  being  the  only  trouble. 

Bat  it  was  long  before  the  real  landlord  was  disco- 
vered. 

The  Devonports  have  now  conquered  aU  their  dif- 
ficulties ;  and  during  those  dark  days  of  struggling 
poverty  they  were  enabled  to  distinguish  those  who 
truly  valued  them  from  the  summer  friends  who  in 
adver.sity  fied  away. 

Haiti  '  i  '  ! 'ra  had  come  almost  daily,  soothing 
andcli'  r  cousin  wittj  words  of  comfort  and 

suppoi  i.  >  i  ving  off  little  Frank  when  his  mo- 

ther was  too  jU  to  attend  to  him. 

And  during  those  days  they  met  Stanley,  %vho  fell 
in  love  with  pretty  Hattie. 

So  there  is  now  to  be  a  wedding  from  the  cottage; 
though  Hattie  declares  that  she  does  not  feel  at  all 
flattered  by  the  offer,  believing  it  was  the  slight  re- 
semblance to  her  cousin  Blanche  which  first  won  hes 
Stanley  Clifton's  love. 

And  brave,  noble  Blanche  !  By  your  courage  yoa 
saved  what  would  otherwise  have,  been  a  wrecked 
— a  ruined  home  !  And  as  your  husband  presses  you 
to  his  heart  he  thanks  Heaven  for  the  rich  blessins; 
of  a  faithful  and  devoted  wife  ! 

THE  RIFT  WITHIN  THE  LUTE. 
"  The  little  rift  v.  ithin  the  lovci  's  lute. 
That,  by-and-by,  will  make  its  music  mute," 
Has  tauglit  my  heart  a  lesson— mark  fue  fruit : 

Ucfaith  in  ^ujht  is  want  of  f.-iith  in  all," 

So  every  cruef  doubt  I  no'.v  recall. 

And  trust  you,  from  this  risomcnt,  "  .-.il  in  all." 

'Tis  sweet  to  feel  the  cioud  has  passed  aAvay, 
Ai;d  well  1  know  my  trust  you'il  no  er  betiay. 
Eat  still  grow  more  god-liSe  day  by  day. 

Tlicn  tal;e  my  faitb  and  co?ifiiionce,  once  more, 
\Vliich  spring  to  meet  you  froisi  my  heart's  deep  core, 
Where  love  for  yuu  is  brishtly  runnir.s  o'er. 


Is  it  nnt  wo'.th  the  kc."iin;;  ?    Answer  yes, 
And  criiwn  ii:y  heart  with  love's  full  happiness, 
Andgii'o  ms,  while  you  spe.t'ii,  one  sweet  caiess. 

Vet,  cncc  asai:!,  I  .i^k  you  :  Do  iu)t  fall, 
When  fair  fcmptatiou  soiuuls  her  siren  c.aU ; 
For,  darling,  now  I  trust  "ou  "  »U  iii  all." 
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AN  OCEAN  VOYAGE. 

"Good-bye,  Mabel." 
"  Good-bje,  sir." 

And  the  voice  was  cold  and  hard,  and  the  face  stern 
and  immovable. 

Haughtily  the  young  beauty  turned  aside  when  she 
said  it,  never  noticing  the  outstt-etched  hand  and  im- 
ploring eyes  that  pleaded  so  powerfully  in  their 
silence. 

Ronald  Norton  stood  a  moment,  then  opened  tho 
door  and  went  out,  carrying  with  him  a  wounded 
heart,  and  leaving  behind  one  too  proud  to  acknow- 
ledge his  pain. 

But  Mabel  Leigh  found  her  mistake.  She  did  not 
extract  the  same  sweetness  from  life  that  she  had 
since  knowing  Ronald  Norton.  Its  hours  dragged 
wearily  along,  uachsered  by  the  hope  of  the  presence 
to  lighten  them.  And,  worse  than  all,  it  was  for  no 
real  cause  that  they  wore  separated. 

A  word — a  trifle  light  as  air — had  floated  between 
th»m  at  a  time  T/htn  they  both  took  it  up  and  were 
too  proud  to  own  repentance. 

Ronald  had  never  said  the  words  that  would  have 
bound  them  to;?ethsr,  but  in  a  hundred  different  ways 
Love  had  spoken.  They  knew  each  held  the  other's 
happineB.s,  and  were  content. 

konald  felt  that  the  time  was  corns  when  he  must 
tell  Mabel  of  his  hopes  and  desires,  and  secure  the 
prizi' his  heart  coveted.  For  Mabel  was  a  prize.  Her 
beauty  and  accomplishments  won  many  a  lover  to 
her  side,  and  Norton  was  greatly  envied. 

No  one  would  have  envied  him  now  as,  with  a 
heavy  heart,  he  paced  back[vad  forward  injhis  room, 
through  the  livelong  night,  thinking  only  of  th^ 
happiness  which  had  been  within  his  grasp  and  then 
suddenly  failsd  uim. 

Hs  knew  Mabel  to  be  a  woman  slow  to  anger,  but 
strong  in  hw  wrath  wlien  aroused,  and  he  on  thLs 
night  of  all  nights  had  unwittingly  ofiended  her  by 
(ihe  strong  side  he  had  tnkeii  in  a  disous.sion  of  a  well- 
known  ch.iracter  arrested  for  forgery. 

Love  of  argument  had  always  been  a  trait  of  Ro- 
nald's character,  and  he  defended  the  accused  solely 
for  this  reason.  Mabel  supposed  he  was  uttering  bis 
own  sentiments,  and  her  eyes  flashed  and  lier  heart 
beat  angrily  as  she  listened.  li 

Could  this  be  the  ;uan  v.'ho  was  more  than  friend 
to  her  ?  Could  she  honour  a  man  who  cherished  such 
sentiments  as  she  had  heard  him  speak  ? 

Shaded  from  the  hgbt,  she  leaned  her  head  against 
the  cushions  of  her  chair,  and  thought  while  the  gen- 
tlemen continued  their  discussion. 

it  ended  by  her  sudden  rising,  and  laughing  com- 
mand to  dismiss  the  subject. 

The  gentlemen  apologised  and  obeyed,  and  after 
a- short  time  of  general  conversation,  one  by  one  took 
thoir  leave. 

Ronald  lingered  among  the  last,  eager  to  secure  a 
few  moments  to  himself.  Nervously  he  walked  around 
the  drawing-room,  looking  at  the  pictures  he  had  seen 
a  hundred  times  before,  picking  up  and  laying  down 
the  elegant  volumes  at  hand,  tossing  over  the  cards  in 
the  receiver,  and  feeling  about  a.?  cool  and  collected 
as  most  men  do  under  the  circumstances. 

How  brilliant  Mabel  looked,  leaning  against  the 
door,  as  she  chatted  with  young  Syics,  How  she 
cauld  endure  such  a  popinjay  was  more  than  Konald 
could  toll,  and  here  she  was  laughing  and  talking 
with  himvas  if  Ronald  was  a  thousand  miles  away. 

It  certainly  wasn't  polite  to  stand  with  her  back 
to  him,  and  it  must  haVH  been  for  half  an  liour.  Here 
Ronald  pulled  out  his  watch.  No,  by  Jove,  it  was 
only  eight  minutes.  What  in  the  world  was  Styles 
staying  so  late  fur  {  It  was  very  absurd  in  JI;ibel  to 
mai;o  her.=eli  so  fascinating  to  everybody.  Ju.it  sec 
thut  lovely  arm  that  i-ouuded  out  from  tho  soft  lace 
a.s  she  iliti  ed  her  hand  back  and  fortward,  AndSyles 
was  gazing  with  cool  adinirauon  on  it,  confound  him. 

Poor  Ronald,  in  his  exeiiement,  stood  glaring  at  the 
couple  in  utter  disregard  of  courtesy.    Well  was  it 
f  or  him  than  Mabel  did  not  see  him. 
•     At  laot  Syles  had  compassion,  and  bowed  himself 
out.    The  expected  moment  had  coma.  I 

Mabel  turned,  but  her  brilliancy  had  vanished. 
Instead  of  the  smile  with  which  fihe  was  wont  to  meet 
him,  her  face  w,as  cold.  Instead  of  sinkinu:  on  a  chair 
for  their  uiual  parting  chat,  .-tie  stood  still  and  con- 
lulled  her  watch. 

"X  buti  no  ideiv  it  ytM  bo  hto,"  nbe  rstsarked. 


Ronald  stood  transfixed.  The  change  in  her  was  so 
sudden,  so  marked,  he  could  not  understand  it.  But 
what  could  he  say  ?  To  speak  of  love  at  such  a  mo- 
ment was  impossible.    But  he  could  not  go  silently. 

'•'Ziiabel — Jliss  Leigh,"  he  began  desperately. 

"  Well,  sir,"  was  the  cool  answer  from  the  cool 
belle. 

"  May  I — that  is,  will  you  allow  me  to  speak  of 
myself  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  came  clear  and  short. 

"  Not  now,"  said  Norton,  hurriedly  ;  "  to-morrow 
— any  other  time?" 

'■  Neither  now  nor  ever,"  was  the  reply,  as  she 
made  a  motion  to  leave  him. 

Ronald  felt  a.  chill  like  ice  through  his  heart.  Me- 
chanically he  followed  her,  took  his  hat  in  the  hall, 
and  held  out  his  hand. 

Ah,  if  she  had  but  taken  it,  she  never  would  have 
let  it  go  till  she  had  heard  his  heart's  message.  But 
Mabel  turned,  with  her  formal  "  good-bye,"  and  left 
him. 

As  he  passed  the  night  hours  in  grief  he  thought 
of  her*quietly  slumbering,  careless  of  the  wound  she 
had  made,  indifferent  to  his  fate. 

But  iMabel  Leigh  was  paying  dearly  for  her  words. 
On  her  knees,  in  the  room  where  she  had  so  cruelly 
dismis.sed  him,  she  wrung  her  white  hands  and  wept 
bitter  tears.  The  flush  of  anger  was  gone,  and  in  its 
fatead  a  sense  of  tha  wi-ong  she  had  done  and  the 
sorrow  she  must  endure.  For  Mabel  knew  that 
Ronald  Nocton  loved  her,  and  that  ehe  loved  him. 
And  now  all  was  at  an  end. 

Her  pride  would  not  suffer  her  to  recall  him  ;  his 
would  not  allow  him  to  ask  it.  They  had  suddenly 
drifted  apart — would  the  wave  of  time  ever  bring 
them  together  again  ? 

Mabel  bore  her  burden  for  a  few  days  until  it  be- 
gan to  tell  upon  her  health  and  spirits.  Her  pale 
cheeks  and  heavy  eyes  said  that  something  was 
wrong. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Mabel  ?"  asked 
Etta  Syles,  dropping  in  one  day.  "  You  are  but  the 
ghost  of  your  former  self." 

"  Oh.  I  don't  know,"  answered  Mabel,  aa  carelessly 
as  aha  could.    "  I  only  need  a  change,  I  suppose." 

'•  Change  ?  Well,  suppose  you  go  with  us  to 
America." 

A  Budden  joy  shot  through  Mabel's  heart.  She 
had  been  longing  and  planning  to  get  away,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  ihe  spot  which  had  grown  unendurable 
to  her. 

"  In  next  Saturday's  steamer." 
"  I  will  go." 

'■  Oh,  that  is  too  good  !"  cried  Etta,  springing  up 
and  embracing  her.  "  I  coaxed  mother  to  go  with 
us,  but  she  is  too  timid.  Father  has  crossed  the 
ocean  so  many  times,  he  will  make  a  splendid  escort, 
and  j'ou  will  be  such  delightful  company  for  me." 

Mabel  smiled  derisively.  Sorry  company  she  would 
prove  for  Etta  Syles,  and  painful  thoughts  crowded 
upon  her  as  the  heedless  girl  rattled  on. 

The  day  on  which  they  sailed  was  cloudy  and 
gloomy — in  fit  keeeping  with  Mabel's  spirits.  She 
had  hoped  to  the  last  that  Ronald  Norton  would 
come  to  horand  say,  "Stay  !"  but  shebadnever  seen 
nor  heard  from  him  since  that  fatal  night — maybe  she 
never  would  again  !  and  scalding  teara  dropped 
from  her  eyes  at  the  thought. 

She  had  borne  up  wonderfully  since  deciding  to  go 
abroad,  for  the  relief  of  getting  out  of  sight  of  all 
eyes,  and  giving  way  to  her  grief,  was  what  she  lived 
for. 

The  party  had  come  early  on  board,  and  retired  at 
once  to  their  state-rooms,  so  that  Mabel  was  alone. 

Alone  she  felt,  separated  from  her  home  and 
fricnd.5,  every  moment  bearing  her  further  and  fur- 
ther away  from  her  country  and — Ronald  I 

She  lay  listening  to  the  creaking  and  groaning  of 
the  ship,  the  bustle  and  strange  noises  which  never 
cease  upon  a  voyage,  and  never  thought  of  them  at 
all.  Heart  and  brain  were  filled  with  but  one  image, 
ivnd  she  at  last  fell  a.sleep  with  tears  for  him  wet  upon 
her  c'neek. 

Among  the  last  of  the  passengers  who  came 
aboard  the  vessel  was  a  gentleman  who  came  with  a 
grave,  handsome  face  and  reserved  air,  which  gave  a 
sort  of  fascinating  melancholy  to  him  ;  and  although 
perfectly  courteous,  he  kept  aloof  from  all,  seeming 
to  prefer  his  book  or  silent  meditation  to  all  com- 
panyt  Hour  after  liour  he  spent  gazing  upon  the 
foaming  billows,  the  matchless  sunsets,  the  lovely 
moonlights  of  ocean. 

Poor  Mabel  and  Etta  were  both  deprivegl  of  these 
I  eajoj'meata— th9  Utter  hems  clieadCuU^  seasick. 


and  Mabel  too  worn  and  miserable  to  leav*  her 

They  had  been  out  nearly  a  week  when  Mr.  Sylei 

insisted  on  Mabel's  going  on  deck,   declaring  it  a 

shame  that  she  shouxd  lose  the  pleasures  of  tha  trip^ 

which  was  so  nearly  over. 

So  Mabel  summoned  all  her  strength  and  went 

with  him. 

It  was  a  magnificent  night.  The  full  moon,  glitter* 
ing  on  the  water,  and  reflected  back  by  each  ware^ 
tinged  everything  with  silver. 

Mabel  was  entranced.  She  took  Mr,  Syles'  arm, 
and  walked  up  and  down  once  or  twice,  but  her  step 
was  languid  and  she  grew  weary. 

Mr.  Syles  proposed  that  she  should  sit  awhila  ;  m 
he  prepared  a  seat  for  her  her,  and  wrapped  her  bqA 
mantle  around  her,  but  she  shivered. 

"  Why,  you  haven't  half  enough  around  you.  It'« 
always  cool  up  here. " 

And  off  went  the  kind  soul  for  another  shawl. 

Mabel  waited  alone,  watching  the  groups  around^ 

A  gentleman,  smoking  a  cigar,  had  been  sitting 
some  distance  off.  He  threw  it  away,  and  rose  as  H 
to  go  below. 

As  he  was  passing  Mabel  he  atopped  suddenly. 

She  turned  her  face  inquiringly — and  Ronalj 
sprang  towards  her. 

"  Mabel,i"  was  all  he  said  ;  but  the  lore-Ugh^ 
which  flashed  over  his  face,  and  tha  thrill  that  shot 
through  each  heart,  in  their  passionate  hand-clasp, 
told  the  truth. 

Mabel  could  not  utter  one  word,  but  lay  panting 
with  the  glorious  life  that  had  suddenly  opened  foi 
her. 

No  weary  hours  now — no  languid  indifference— 
but  two  noble  hearts,  fleeing  from  each  other,  had 
been  turned  back  to  love  and  happiness  I 

Mabel  stayed  abroad  long  enough  to  procure  hej 
bridal  trousseau,  but  says  all  she  knows  of  oceaa 
voyages  is  that  moonlight  nights  are  perfectly  lorely* 


LULLABY. 

Sleep,  my  darting — evening  shadows 

Softly  steal  o'er  vale  and  hill. 
Seel  the  little  stars  are  asking. 

Why  is  baby  waking  still  ? 
Close  those  liUle  eyes  that  sparkle 

Through  the  long,  glad  summer  day} 
Hide  their  brimming,  joyous  sunshine-^ 

Night  will  steal  its  beam  away, 

tittle  month,  so  sweet  and  rosy. 

Quivering  with  each  joy  and  teai^ 
I/iapinglow,  with  baby  reverence. 

Prayers  that  Heaven  bends  to  aei 
Kesting  now  in  quiet  gladness. 

Smiling  msuch  sweet  repose, 
I/ittle  lips — oh,  may  you  never 

Tremble  mth  Life's  bitter  woes  I 

Little  heart,  so  gently  beating. 

Free  from  sorrow,  grief,  or  painj 
Joying  in  tliat  sinless  slumber 

L:iter  years  will  seek  in  vain. 
Little  heart,  so  fresh  from  Heaven 

That  its  radiance  round  thee  beams^ 
Kest  thee,  then,  my  sleeping  darling. 

Angels  guard  thy  baby  dreams. 


Tho  rapid  and  daily  increasing  sale  of  WiUlams  and  Co^i 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Prices,  from  Is.  8d.  to  23  lOd.  per  lh> 
25  Capel-street,  Dublin. 

A  centenarian  has  died  at  Holywell,  Flintshire 
aged  105,  nam^.  'I  William  Kofcerts. 

It  is  feared  tii  it  the  hospitil  collections  in  Liver« 
pool  this  year  Will  show  a  faUing  off,  and  will  ecarcely 
reach  £9,000. 

The  Prkce  Ijtperiai,. — Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
has  nearly  comj  :.3tcd  his  studies  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich,  and  is  now  undergoing  his  final 
examination  iu  common  v/ith  the  whole  of  th;.  first 
or  "  commission"  class  to  which  he  belongs.  The  term 
will  close  next  month,  and  the  prince  will  then  quit 
the  Academy,  instead  of  going  up  with  his  class  for  a 
commission  in  the  Royal  Engineers  or  Artillery.  His 
examination  and  examiners  are  the  same  aa  those  of 
the  other  cadets,  but  a  distinction  which  wasobserved 
in  the  case  of  Prince  Arthur  will  be  taken  as  a  prece< 
dent  in  the  present  instance,  inasmuch  as  he  will  ba 
examined  privately,  and  not  compete  for  place  with 
his  fellow-students.  During  his  Imperial  Highness'a 
stay  at  the  Academy  he  has  been  most  earnest  and 
assiduous  in  his  studies,  especially  in  the  sciences  o£ 
artillery  and  fortification,  and  the  general  opinion  of 
the  professors  and  masters  is  that  his  examination,  if 
its  result  could  be  known,  would  be  as  satisfactory  aa 
the  preliminary  tests  through  which  he  bas^  alreadjf 
passadiN 
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For  the  encouragement  of  the  ingenious  and  tlio 
amusement  of  our  renders  wo  intend  giving  £1  per 
week  iu  prizes,  in  tu  p  sums  u.f  ten  sbilliiigs  each,  to  be 
awarded,  two  each  week  successively,  to  the  contri- 
butor of  the  best  original  Coiiundruin,  the  best  oripinal 
Double  Acrostic,  the  b.est  original  Arithmetical  I'uzzle, 
the  best  origiujvl  Charade,  ox  tl^e  test  Answer  to  the 
question  we  shall  propound. 

Each  cpmpetitor  must  write  under  a  nomde  plume, 
hnt  must  also  send  his  or  her  ifrojier  name  aud  addri'ss, 
the  liittea-  to  be  published  o.nly  in  case  of  winning  the 
prize.  Each  envelope  must  be  distinctly  endorsed — 
"Prize  (charade,  cmuindrum,  or  acrostic,  as  the  case 
may  be)  Competition."  Clear  and^  correct  answers 
mujit,  of  Cpurse,  be  sa;t  with  the  Viwious  questions. 
It  must  hJ  uuderstuo.a  also  that  we  i^re  to  have  tl+e 
right  to  [;ublish  a  selection  of  the  vi^rious  contributions 
as  well  as  that  which  may  receive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
pi  iety  ui  our  decieion.<. 

Tiie  name  and  addvess  of  the  winner  of  each  prize 
wiU  be  published  in  thi.;  page,  and  a  Post-Office  order 
for  the  aiiiuuufc  fvn-.v.iided  the  s;imQ  day. 

SEVEN  DAY.S  will  be  allowed  to  compe£itors— that 
is  tp  say,  communications  may  be  sent  in  skven  days. 
after  the  puhlieativn  of  tlie  questions.  All  received 
ai'ier  t!;;vt  day  will  V)0  destvoyr-fl,  unoiiened..  On  the 
day  fortuigUt  after  the  announcement  of  each  compe- 
titioo,  the  prize.s  \vill  b'i  announced  and  the  winners' 
names  published. 

A.s  comoetitors  for  our  Prizes  are  nurabered  by  the 
thousand,  we  are  ([uitQ  unable  to  c-  n^ider  replies,  save 
where  our  rules  ate  riLridly  complied  with.  The  !>ame 
envelope  must  not  cont  un"  answers  to  difTerent  pro- 
posals— that  is,  to  charade.:;  and  conundrums,  acrostics 
and  puzzles  ;  and  each  envelope  must  be  endorsed  a.s 
we  request  above..  Cards  and  accoriipanyjng  private 
letters  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  only  cause  confu- 
sion and  trouble.  Name.^  and  ad'lresses,  plainly  writ- 
ten at  the  head  of  the  sheet  containing  the  matter, 
are  quite  sufficient.  Letters  cannot  be  read,  as  it  wou. 
be  physic.rjly  impossible,  and  competitors  will  please 
remember  that  sending  them  only  )irociu-es  a  place  in 
the  basket  for  their  communications.  There  can  be 
no  exception  to  these  rules. 

Prizes  have  been  awarded  to  : — 

1.  The  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Poxboiough,  Moy. 

2.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

3.  J.  A.  Smith,  Rathdrum. 

4.  George  Mathews,  Cray. 

5.  Mis?  L.  S.  Gore  Jones,  Templemore. 

6.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill  Athy. 

7.  Mrs.  Mary  MacDermott,  80  Lower  Mount-street, 
Dublin. 

8.  Miss  Anna  Morris,  Post  Office,  Armaglv 

9.  Robert  M.Kennedy,  6  Brookdale-terrJice,  Antrim- 
ioad,  Belfast' 

10.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore,  county 
Tipperary. 

11.  Professor  Fitzjiatrick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

12.  John  R.  Daniel,  7fi  Aungier-street,  Dublin. 

13.  Thomas  Greene,  49  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

14.  Miss  A^me  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

15.  John  J.  Symes,  19  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 

16.  C.  Kavanagh,  Mountrath. 

17.  J.  A.  Smith,  Redcross. 

18.  Albert  E.  Grubb,  35  Grand  Parade,  Cork. 

19.  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Rosborough,  Moy. 

20.  Miss  L.     Gore-Jones,  Templemore. 

21.  John  J.  Mottley,  6  Haddington-road,  Dublin. 

22.  N.  Ward,  Oyster  Island,  Sligo. 

23.  Clare  L.  M'Kinley,  Athy,  County  Kildare. 

24.  Thomas  Greene,  Main-street,  T'pporary. 

^    25.  The  Countess  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

This  week  weofTcr  two  prizes  of  Ten  Shillings  each, 
as  follows  :  — 

For  the  best  Acrostic. 

For  the  best  Poem  on  Town  v.  Country  Life. 


— o  


The  foilov/iiig  ingenious     (iuotatiou  Acro:itic"  by  the 
Countess  Charleiiiout,  Koxborougli,  Muy,  hasl)(.oii  awarded 
tho  prize  of  ten  sliillings  oltersd  iu  the  Penny  Despatch  of 
January  Iti.    Simihir  efforts  are  invited  :— 
I. 

"  I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  rnyal  siege  ;" 
"  Had  I  l)ut  died  an  lioiu-  before  this  ch.ance 
I  liad  lived  a  blessed  tiiaa." 

1.  "  Peace,  pface- — peace, 
'Jliuu  talk'st  of  notlunp." 

2.  On  to  the  field  : 
I  ^^  il!  t)ic  \)anncr  from  a  trumpet  take, 
-And  use  it  for  my  haste." 

3.  "  .Mi'  t!i.:wt;ht  I  sat  in  seat  of  m.ijesty. 
In  till'  iilil'cy  iif  Westmin'-tor." 

4.  "J  s\\(  rir,  I  will  not  di«  to-day  for  any  man's 
perourisioii.  " 

5.  "  Butas  tho  rest     fell  that  noble  

C.  "I  th:iuk  thee,  good  good  news — good  news 

—  ha  !  ha  !" 

7.  "  You  are  very  near  my  Vjrothcr  in  his  love  :  he 

is,  enamoiied  on  ;  I  pray  you  dissuade  him 

from  her. " 


II. 

My  first  to  many  a  heart  is  dear. 

My  second  comes  too  oft,  I  fear. 

Jly  third's  a  name  of  gentle  sound. 

My  fouith's  a  tree  that's  easy  found. 

Illy  fifth  is  what  I  hope  we've  not. 

Jly  sixth  wc  nearly  all  have  got. 

My  la?t'.^  a  place  wliere  brave  men  fell. 

As  some  vi^ho  live  the  tale  can  tell. 
My  iniuals  read  in  order  wUl  tell  you  M  hat  I  am  ; 
Then  read  my  finals  upwards  and  you  find  me  jiist  the  same. 
A  third  time  you  will  see  me,  if  yo>i  but  simply  look, 
Kor  before  you  I  am  written  as  plain  as  in  a  book. 

,  Molly. 


III. 
I. 

In  all  God's  works  this  may  be  ever  seen  ; 

In  th<i>e  of  111  -11  t.i-i  :,'jMum  has  it  been. 

Hov,-  pruuije  v..  nu-  il,-  I -iielits  to  teach, 

.•Vud  yi  t  li.ev  si  iw  ur  [.r.utise  what  we  preach! 

II. 

In  this  the  ejith's extremes  are  brought  to  view; 

In  it  we  ahvavs  i  an  see  something  new  ; 
For  it  v.'e  re, id  (lie  papers  every  day  ; 
To  hasten  it  \\  e  ui.uiy  a  cable  lay. 

III. 

When  far  from  home  we  anxiously  await 

The  postman's  coming  with  his  precious  freight ; 

And  should  he  bring  the  total — Oh  !  what  bliss 

To  learn  that  with  our  friend^  at  home  there.s  nought  amiss. 

1.  This  seems  the  •ruling  p.Tssion  with  mankind, 
.-Viid  I'  t'ii  rer.'Icrs  even  .Tr.slice  blind. 

2.  T'li  n  fl:e  v.iuitei ■^  palette  this  you  may 
<'if  .sec  ;  it  i.-;  a  kiiMl  of  yellowish  clay. 

!;  l  his  is  the  most  unlucky  wight  you  ever  sa'iv, 
l;,ji.a-,iFO  for  him  there's  no  prottetion  in  the  laiv. 

4.  On  this  are  millions  sinanriered  every  year. 
That  people  may  unlike  themselves  appear. 

Campo  Bello. 

IV. 

The  first  is  unreal, 
And  nought  but  pretence, 
Oh,  pl.ace  not  your  confidence  in  it; 
'Twill  .'i  huriiliiu  i.  '.eal. 
So  bai;ish,  it  thi-i;re, 
With  fraud  aud  impo>ture  within  it. 

The  second  is  solid, 
Ar(d  formed  of  btone. 
And  sometimes  of  timber  I  found  it, 
'Wlien  spinning  was  follow'd 
By  woman  ,ilone, 
'Twas  held  in  her  hand,  the  yarn  aroai 

These  parts  see  in  union, 
Pride  of  old  Fain, 
6n  her  banner  'tis  woven  in  green, 
In  sweetest  cimimunion, 
A  trio  ^jppeavin' 
Adorning  our  vales  of  pmerald  sheen, 

1.  When  Kight  hangs  her  curtain  on  high, 

And  the  sun  is  gone  down  iu  the  west. 
How  beautiful  this  in  the  sky, 
Shining  down  frMin  the  world  of  the  bless  d. 

2.  And  now,  the  fair  ruler  of  night 

.Majesiiral  iMiives  like  a  iju- en, 
Eniobud  iji  this  ciicle  <.f  light, 
So  placid,  so  mild,  and  seieuc. 

4  And         for  this  one  1  11  proclaim 

A  scieQcethat's  taught  iu  the  schools. 


I'm  sure  you  must  kuow  the  dear  name, 
Composed  of  so  mauy  good  rules. 

4  Let  sun,  moon,  and  stars  disipp.?»r. 
While  clouds  of  tlie  night  int.  rvene. 
Then  tliis  will  enshruud  us  <piite  here, 
Aud  nought  ou  the  earth  cau  be  seen. 

Leo. 

V. 

THE  WORDS. 

'Twas  not  her  beauty,  radiant,  bright, 
Though  it  a  hermit  would  delight ; 
'Twas  ijot  her  gold,  a  countless  store, 
I'hat  made  me  Izod  to  adore. 
Oh,  nol  'twas  foreinost's,  mild,  serene, 
And  finals,  in  her  manner,  mien- 
Two  kindred  gra'  CS  from  above 
Thus  deeply  plunged  my  soul  in  love  ! 

THE  LETTEKS. 

1.  A  tramp  oft  ta'en  through  hail  and  stoioi, 

2.  AVho  bartered  all  his  rights  away; 
'.'>.  A  tree  of  most  maiestic  form  ; 

4.  A  king  succumbed  to  British  sway. 

5.  What  ladies  love  to  read,  alone, 

•  (i.     From  this  to  keep  their  spirits  free  ; 

7.  A  spotless  soul  near  Heaven  s  Throne, 

8.  Aud  folk  who  meet  in  company. 

TI. 

In  the  streets  of  our  cities  and  towns  you'll  meet  ram, 
Where  I  earn  my  living  as  last  of  my  first ; 

Unlike  feathered  songsters,  I  fly  field  and  lea. 
And  come  to  the  smoke,  where  I  siug  for  my  crust. 

1.  A  mtta!  composed  of  copper  and  zinc. 

2.  This  defence  makes  the  prosecutor  wink. 

3.  What  a  miser  would  hardly  give,  I  think. 

To  a  poor  relation. 

4.  You'll  surely  solve,  if  your  head  s  this  shape. 

5.  A  generous  liquor,  but  not  of  the  grape. 

6.  A  coin  that  is  current  from  Cape  to  Cape,  , 

Thro'  the  Yankee  nation. 


A  "WOMAN'S  CONSTANCY; 
I. 

Within  this  volume's  blue  and  gold. 

That  shrines  the  heart's  most  royal  gein; — 

More  precious  than  king's  diadems- 
There  lies  a  floweret,  wan  an  i  old. 
Whose  bloom  is  as  a  tale  that's  told  ; 

And,  as  I  turn  the  pages  sweet, 

'this  ghostly  token  of  deceit 

Down  flutters  at  my  very  feet. 

And  as  it  slowly  settles  there, 
A  dreamy  languor  o  er  me  falls  ; 
I  hear  the  blithesome  cuckoo  s  calls- 
I  revel  in  a  de.id  spring's  air. 
Most  pure  and  subtle — everywhere 
The  glasses  nod,  and  ski.  saie  sweet, 
And  violets  blossoms  at  my  feet — 
Oh,  life  is  bliss,  full  and  complete  '. 

And  with  me  in  this  land  of  spring, 
There  walks  a  maiden,  heavenly  fair. 
Whose  tender  eyes  and  gleaming  hair 

Doth  o  r  my  heart  a  glamour  timj;; 

Sly  pulses  leap— my  heart  doth  sing  ; 
Away,  oh,  \isiou  of  my  youth  : 
Small  part  have  I  with  thee,  forsooth, 
Home  comes  to  me  this  bitter  truth  I 

II. 

Twas  ere  tho  April  days  were  done, 
tVhen  all  the  land  was  blossoming. 
And  every  bird  had  songs  to  ting, 
Ftom  peep  of  dawn  till  set  of  sun, 
The  maiden  who  my  heart  had  won, 
"i'wixt  smiles  aud  blushes,  gave  to  ma 
This  blossom— ouce  most  fair  to  see 
An  iin'olem  of  lidolity. 

But  ere  the  autumn's  glow  v.-.is  o'er— 
Before  the  biixU  had  taken  wing. 
■When  sunshine  goldeaed  everything 
In  wood  and  glen,  o,.  sea  and  shore— 
This  maitl  forgot  the  old  love-lore. 
So  ever,  evermore  to  me 
This  blossom— poor  dead  thing  !— shall  be 
fit  type  of  woman's  constancy  1 

Why  was  she  gracious  unto  me  ? 

\\  by  did  she  try  on  me  her  arts  ? 

Well,  not  too  rare  are  bruised  hearts; 
Such  things,  alas ;  must  ever  be. 

For  treacherous  souls  will  have  it  so, 

While  heaven  lirops  dew,  while  roses  blow. 

While  rivers  to  the  ooeau  tiow  ; 


The  total  number  of  messages  forwaraed  from 
postal  telegr.iph  stations  iu  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  v.-eck  ended  the  10th  instant  was  346,558; 
and  during  the  week  ended  January  17,1S7-J,  328,0-16; 
eiiowing  .an  increase  iu  the  week  of  1S75  on  that  of 
874  of  19,607. 


Jaa.  30,  1875.] 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


.  ne  following  are  the  solutions  of  the  Charades  in  the 
Pinn'j  Despatch  of  January  Iti  :— 1.  Port-man-tea-u  ;  2. 
Mar-io  rara  ;  3.  0-pin-ion ;  4.  Straw-berry  ;  5.  Moon-beam  ; 
6.  Mail-ain  ;  7.  Gig.  .  Correct  solutions  to  1,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 
have  been  received  from  VVilliamHoey,  Balbriggan  ;  to  1,  3, 
4,  and  5  froraLindesay  M.  Devettc,  9  0'ConneIl-street,  Dub. 
lin;  toallfrom.Iohn  R.  Daniel,  75  Aungier-street,  Dublin  ;  to 
1,4,  5,  6,  and  7  from  Joseph Kenny.R.IC,  Fethard;  to  1,4 
and  5  from  A.  Enright,  Dublin  ;  to  1,3,  4,  and  5  from  T. 
M'Gettigan,  Strabane ;  to  all  from  John  M'Call,  Pat- 
rick-street, Dublin ;  to  all  from  J.  A.  Smith,  Redcross  ;  to 
1,  3,  4,  and  6  from  James  M'Kenna,  Louth  ;  to  1  from  Lewis 
Dempscy,  R.I.C.,  Co.  Armagh  ;  to  1,  3,  aud  4  from  William 
'  Ekins,  Smithtield,  Dublin  ;  to  1,  3,  4,  5,  and  C  from, Miss  A. 
J.  Saunderson,  Edenderry ;  to  1,  3,  and  4  from  Denis 
O'Rorke,  R.l.C,  Killarney  ;  to  1  and  Ci  from  Thomas  Wil- 
liams, R.I.C.,  Co.  Galway  ;  to  1,  3,  4,  and  6  from  John  Cos- 
grave,  DubUn  ;  to  1,  3,  and  4  from  B.  M'Donnell,  R.I.C., 
Killamey ;  tol,  2,  4,  andG  from  W.  H  Lowry,  Cavan  ;to  1,  2, 

3,  4,  and  6  from  W.  J.  E.,  Junior  ;  to  1  from  Robert  Wall, 
Dublin  ;  to  1,  3,  4,  and  6  from  Thomas  O'Dowd  ;  to  1,  2,  3, 

4,  t).  and  7  f romJEgodnone,  Templeogue ;  to  all  from  James 
Fleming,  Ryder's-row. 

The  following  Charade  by  Thomas  Greene,  49  Main- 
•treet,  Tipperary,  has  been  awarded  the  prize  of  ton  shil- 
hijB  offered  in  the  Penny  Despatch  of  January  16  :— 
FIRST. 

When  loved  ones  at  a  distance  roam, 

How  eagerly  I'm  sought, 
By  those  abroad,  by  those  at  home; 

With  good  and  ill  I'm  fraught. 
They  say  that  ladit  s  love  me  most, 

I  lon't  believe  the  half, 
For  gentlemen  at  anycost 

Seek  me  by  telegraph. 

SECOND. 

I  may  have  been  a  glist'uing  robe, 

Some  lady  bright  hath  worn. 
I  may  have  been  a  beggar's  garb, 

All  dirty,  tattered,  torn. 
But  now  behold  me  changed,  and  yet 

Betimes  so  erand  and  gay, 
J  dock  the  walls  of  palaces, 

I'm  sometimes  cast  away  ; 
I  hear  fond  messages  of  love. 

Sad  messages  of  woe. 
I've  borne  many  secrets  too, 

But  these  I  never  know. 
The  greatest  thoughts  that  men  couceive 

The  world  may  never  see  ; 
No  burning  words  of  truth  are  writ 

Till  first  they're  given  to  me. 
THE  WHOLE. 

I  am  dispenser  of  my  first, 

1  bear  a  mighty  sway, 
You  never  Bud  me  twice  the  same, 

I'm  dilierent  every  day. 
No  one  has  ever  heard  me  speak, 

And  yet  experience  teaches 
That  I  have  often  been  suppressed 

For  some  disloyal  speeches. 
1  take  all  sides  in  politics, 

ris  true,  you  need  not  doubt  me, 
And  I  have  seen  it  questioned 

What  mankind  would  do  without  me. 

We  subjoin  the  following,  without  regard  to  ths  order  of 
merit  :— 

11. 

1.  An  aitifle  this,  which  you  can't  do  without 
Whenever  a  letter  you  write  ; 
■you  will  therefore,  I  know,  with  e.ne  find  it  out 
When  the  answer  you  come  to  indite. 

i.  A.  i.umeral  this,  if  you're  anyway  clever, 
To  find  it  I'm  sure  you  can't  fail ; 
.\nd  then  you'll  perceive  it  is  also  a  river. 
And  a  note  of  the  musical  scale. 

For  the  last  I  and  you  must  stand  side  by  side. 

And  he  (no  matter  who,  he  is)  between, 
.■'.ut  his  head  from  his  trunk  you  must  nicely  divide; 
What  re  uaiu-j  a  m  isical  note  will  be  seen. 

4.  Combine  all  the  parts,  and  the  total  will  bo 
What  you'd  wish  a  friend  ne'tr  had  to  say  ; 
Aiii\  yet  you  would  feel  great  displeasure  it  he. 
Without  saying  that  word,  went  away. 

Campo  Bello. 


III. 

Dost  thon  hear  the  tempest  roar, 

And  tliin';  of  ships  ut  sea? 
"  A  driviir;  barriue.  mi  the  ocean  darl:," 

Would  c  ,oh  without  iiie  he. 
rh!     'i'  licr  siiiiw  v  wi!i'.;s,  uow  spread, 

S^'-.vuh'"  1  iTore  tl-e  lil.'i^t : 
I'v.  'I.       '     •  1,  a-  '  t:iii''igli  ercli  >;;.i', 

!  .!  Ill       ..^r  c  ina-.  Ki:it. 


Inky  dark  the  night  may  be, 

Nor  moon,  nor  star  in  the  .^ky ;  • 
I'm  tliere  to  be  the  guiding  light — 

Tliough  there  1  want  my  eye. 
The  wind  is  dead  on  the  good  ship's  head, 

Slie  beats  o'er  a  zigzag  track. 
Sans  wind  or  sail,  you'll  never  fail 

To  find  me  on  the  tack. 
Now  back  with  yonr  eager  gaze  from  the  soa. 

For  rest,  for  a  pleasing  sight. 
But  haste  where  the  shock  of  war  resounds, 

Sadowa's  dreadful  fight. 
You'll  see  the  Kaiser  humbled  there, 

The  bravest  hearts  o'erthrown. 
Dismay  and  wavering  everywhere 

Whore  courage  e'er  was  sho^m. 
I've  worked  this  ill  by  the  Teuton's  skill, 

(What  blood's  on  my  tiny  head !) 
Yet  as  of  yore  (may  I  war  no  more  !) 

In  peace  I  earn  my  bread. 
Fashiou'.s  a  monarch  who  rules  the  world, 

I  guide  him  oft,  you'll  see, 
If  the  King  must  have  his  royal  robe, 

Ho'll  owe  it  much  to  me. 
The  proudest  lady  round  the  throne, 

The  g.audiest  in  her  dress, 
That  I  have  helped  her  in  display 

She  fairly  must  confess. 
In  the  gilded  palace  haUs  I'm  known, 

Though  rags  is  oft  my  lot ; 
You  may  hear  me  in  tho  city's  din, 

And  yet  in  the  peasant's  cot. 

vr.  K.  (Derry.) 


IV. 

I'd  first  for  my  darling,  young  Kathleen  Malone, 

And  hoped  that  I'd  make  her  yet  bone  of  my  bone. 

But  Kory,  my  rival,  my  first  finding  out. 

Round  Raneiagh  second  at  once  set  about  ; 

And  Kathleen,  believing  them,  met  me  no  more. 

But  sparking  with  him  often  passed  by  my  door. 

Then  seeing  her  strolling  through  Donnybrook  fair, 

A  double  jig  dancing  with  him  with  such  air. 

My  anier  being  up.  having  taken  a  gl.ass, 

I  struck  him.  and  left  him  my  last  on  the  grass. 

My  love  for  the  colleen  then  quickly  confessed, 

Andfi.xini  my  tout  I  d  just  plucked  on  my  breast, 

And  pl.acing  my  mitten  in  hers,  I  did  say. 

With  a  blush.  "  My  dear  Kate,  let  lis  liasten  away 

To  old  Father  Foley's  beyond  in  Artane, 

If  you've  no  objection  to  changing  your  n.anie," 

So  Kathleen  tliat  evening  became  my  fond  wife. 

And  never  rcjrettcd  the  halter  through  life. 

SCRUT-ITOB. 


My  first  you  have  now  before  yon  here. 

Yet  sometimes  my  meaning  is  not  quite  clear, 
But  whether  in  (Jerman.  French,  or  Grpek, 

We  use  them  every  time  we  sueak.  , 
My  second's  the  name  of  him  who  rules 

b  er  fashion's  slaves,  those  silly  fools. 
Who  all  suhniit  to  his  decee, 

Howe  er  absurd  it  may  chance  to  be. 
My  first  was  essential  to  win  the  f.ame 

Of  my  whole  :  'tis  a  well-known  poet's  name. 

BOAillCE.V. 


VI. 

Oh,  ye  who  have  charge  of  home's  magical  bounds, 

I  would  bid  you  my  first  to  invest 
With  all  that  is  cheerful  and  honest  and  bright, 

And  all  that  is  truest  and  best. 

Then  gather,  friends,  round  it.  nnd  tell  your  love  tale.^, 

Ahd  sins  vour  old  songs  as  ve  mav. 
There  is  welcome  for  all,  wliile  each  mirth-loving  soul 

Shall  grow  glad  in  the  warmth  of  its  ray. 

My  second  will  vary  in  many  respects, 

'Tis  often  both  rugged  and  cold, 
'Tis  often  deemed  worthless,  yet  priceless  by  thnes, 

And  scarce  to  be  purchased  with  gold. 

Yet  «trai.ge,  when  united,  thes-  pnrts  form  a  whole, 

Vi'liere  oft  the  tiue  licaited  combine 
To  b.aflle  togeth'.'r  the  temipests  of  lit"  ■, 

And  by  love  turn  its  waters  tu  wine 

MlRZ.v. 

VII. 

Mv  first,  tnnslated,  rules  to  rbiy. 
My  sofund,  transposed,  lulc-s  to-night, 

Mv  whole  for  forty  years,  thcv  s;iy. 
Ruled  night  and  day,  aud  ruled  ariglit. 

Nemo. 

VI  IT. 

Sire' I  bed  on  his  bod  the  dyiua  peas.ant  lay, 
TT-\-,  breathing  thick  and  .short,  hip  film.v  i  so 

And  c'aTiiniy  brow  ami  liands  as  cold  as  Cuiy, 
I'l  uiily  indicated  that  an  fi;  ::t  \v;is  n'gh. 

JHisvoiing  .md  lovelvwifemv  secoiwl  k.-i'vin?, 
Trndc  d  him  witli  pat  ent  :ii.d  ui,.  >.ai.!'iM"  l(ue. 

An  1.  v.'iisii'.;;  ,,,t  li^i  e..e.-,  ido:.,  ed  .v.-ii  v.^-j  v,  g 

Sl'.cmurinured  a  piayer  sir.,;eie  t  j  Hii.:  ..i  vi 

Then  knelt  i-he  down,  with  wuar.  i  tad  1.  >  1  m>  .,1. 

\V;),ic  nr.^u\  her  rlnvks  the  Mi-  ,  t  V.       ,:,.]  : ,  ;,  , 
I  r'.  ■  *  •  ;id(Ionly,  slie  C!i"d  :il.,nd, 

■■  A".  '.^^  0     pa,t— I  hear,  I  lie  r,  the  v.  In.!-:" 

MAiii-:u  (TuUow) 


IX. 

My  first  i.1  thelastof  u*  nil. 

And  for  it  we  should  i  my  second. 
Afi  aid  of  it  be  not  at  aii  : 

Be  ready  whenever  you'ie  beckoned. 

My  total  i.s  very  small  ; 

An  omen  of  my  second  it  is  reckoned : 
Generally  heard  in  the  wall. 

Making  a  uoiau  like  my  second. 


iVhoever  lives  must  bo  my  first, 

Without  his  own  volition  ; 
It  miitters  not  whato'er  his  lot. 

His  title,  or  position. 

My  second's  a  creature  of  beauty  and  grace. 
Or  a  boor  without  learniug  or  mind, 

Whichever  you  wish  it,  be  sure  you  can  trace 
My  meaning,  it  so  you're  inclined. 

For  looking  my  whole,  a  lady  once  got 

Herself  into  a  terrilile  tlx  ; 
That's  Yankee,  I  know,  but  for  poesy  sake 

At  trifles  'tis  seldom  one  sticks. 


The  following  problem  is  submitted  for  soltrtion.  Tl)« 
answer,  together  with  the  names  of  those  who  send  correct 
solutions,  will  be  published  on  February  13.    Answer  * 
No-  lo  in  our  next. 

Problem  No.  XIV. 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 

White  to  move,  and  checkmate  in  three  moves. 
Solutiou  of  Problem  No.  XII. 


BL.\CK. 

1.  BtoQ  .O 

2.  B  to  Q  Kt  Q  (best) 

3.  Any  move 


v.iin  E. 
1.  Q  to  U  1'-  sq  (ch) 
•2.  Q  tukrs  R 
:l  Q  to  K  .S 
4.  B  or  Q  mates 
Correct  solutions  have  been  received  from  "  Egoroonc, 
Timpleihore;  J.  A.  Smith,  Redcross,  J.  R.  Daniel,  7 
Aungier-street,  Dublin. 


A  PICTURE. 

She  is  leaning  on  the  stile, 

At  the  settiiii  nf  the  sun. 
And  the  slnidows,  nno  liy  one, 
Fiit  tirro-s  the  sun's  last  smile. 
She  is  waiting,  looking  down 
Wiieie  tlie  iane  Winds  toward  the  town. 

She  is  "uiilini;,  unawnre, 

T.:  til.-  !;  .  11  'his  that  to  her  speak, 

A'.'l  111  ■  i.in-lii  s  on  her  check 
Steil  111.  I1..I1.;-  Ill  herhair; 

Aii.r.... .  1 1 1...  I  111.  t ;  are  all  licr  own 

A  j  she  lingers  there  alone. 

She  is  whispering  a  spell, 

lij'waril  glancing  to  the  skip: . 

.-Vi.  i  ill  ■  li.ishing  of  her  eyes 
M.i  li  1    -  ;:ii liiilit  just  as  well. 
^  h.  i  1  'ills  I  iig,  \  ei  y  low, 
An  oid  ihanii  of  ycais  ago  : 

'  By  voiir  stoadfnst  nni-tjeand  true, 
'k'uI  est  -tar  )'•  .1  t.. -night; 
lis    oi.r  sl.iiiii.  ■   -S    1    -ind  bright, 

Up  :i;i>!t  tl.ii!.'  j|.     .  I'.'.e, 
(tv  r  ir.l,  .    '  OS  .  1,  .1 
laii.ie       L...^'  li-'.c  here  to  roe." 

bile  is  whispering  the  spell. 

liyi  s  uplifteit,  shining  soft; 

.\n.l  'ilie  lieais  not,  0  er  the  crfft, 
liiiv.  a  foi.tfall  conies.    Ah,  Wc'l  : 

Whuther  stars  or  eyes  do  guidt 

Her  true-love  is  at  her  side. 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


.Taa.  30.  1R75 


TO  CORRE.^PONDENTS. 

J*  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days  after 
they  are  received ;  and  occasionally,  c>Ying  to  their  num' 
ber,  Bome  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Sontributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  ■what,  if  any, 
remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contributions.  Atten- 
tion to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  where  stamps  are  en- 
closed for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  y\  e  hold  ourselTes 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them;  but,  if  our  rule  is  complied 
■with,  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely,  if  found 
unsuitable. 

ViOlA  Belli.ngham.— Hair  dark  brown.  A  young  man 

at  19  and  a  young  girl  at  16  are  too  young  to  be  married. 
Your  mother  is  quite  right.  "  Waiting"  is  the  hardest 
of  words  to  lovers  ;  but  in  your  case  it  is  the  wisest. 

Bekr?  H.,  Cavan. — Writing  good,  and  quite  suitable  for 
office  ■«'ork 

T.  D.  O'E.— We  shall  ans-wer  your  last  question  first.  

Your  letter  is  far  too  long;  but  most  auto-biogrp.phical 
sketches  havo  this  fault. — ^You  seem  to  have  very  good 
abilities,  but  we  cannot  say  distinctly  in  what  direction 
yon  had  best  run  them.  If  you  desire  to  be  a  doctor, 
i£300  and  three  years'  time  wUl  make  that  ambition  easy. 
A  doctor  in  the  army  is  in  a  very  attractive  position  while 
young ;  but  the  service  is  nut  one  of  reward.  Your 
transactions  are  creditable  enoueli. 

Mauij. — Apply  for  all  particulars  to  the  Secretary,  Tele- 
graph Depai-tment,  General  Post  Office,  Dublin. 

Non-Chemist.— Playing  at  chemistry  is  dangerous.  In- 
quire from  a  practical  soda-water  maker. 

B.  E.— Phosphorus  is  an  animal  production,  and  iodine  a 
vegetable  one.    Phosphorus  is  the  base  of  an  acid  found 

'.in  bones,  and  the  oxygen  is  detached  by  charcoal  .Tt  a  red 
heat.  Iodine  is  procuied  from  sea-weed.  It  is  of  a 
■violet  colour,  and  evaporates  very  easily.  It  changes 
vegetable  blues  to  yellow.  Iodine  is  very  valuable  as  a 
medicine.  It  is  much  used  by  the  faculty  in  the  removal 
of  scrofulous  complaints. 

X.  Y.  Z. — None  of  the  fruits  you  lilce  so  much  are  indige- 
nous. The  peach  and  walnut  came  originally  from  Persia; 
the  grape  and  apricot  from  Armenia,  a  very  fertile  country 
in  Asia,  watered  on  the  north  by  the  ancient  river  Eu 
phi  ate  1.  Armenia  was  formerly  governed  by  its  own  kings, 
but  th>  Turks  and  Persians  hold  possession  of  it  at 
present  The  cherry,  chestnut,  fig,  olive,  aud  mulberry 
conjt  from  Asia  Minor.  According  to  geologists,  in  times 
long  befors  the  his'.oric  period,  the  climate  of  Britain  ■was 
tropical,  and  then  of  course,  it  produced  tropical  fruits  ; 
but  at  the  time  of  the  first  invasion  of  tha  Romans  (a  few 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ)  the  only  indigenous 
fruits  of  this  country  were  the  sloe,  the  blackbeny,  the 
currant,  the  strawberry,  tho  cranberry,  the  elderberry, 
hips,  haws,  acorns,  bazel  nuts,  and  beech-mast.  Our  in- 
digenous vegetables  consisted  of  carrots,  celery,  beet,  sea- 
kale,  and  mushrooiQs. 

,V  Lover  op  the  Despatch. — Your  spelling  is  more  to  bo 
lamented  than  your  writing.  Hard,  steady  practice  will 
be  necessary  to  improve  both. 

C.  B.  A.— See  reply  to  I.  D.  O'B.  Dublin  is  as  cheap  as 

any  other  city. 

A  News  Reader. — The  word  protocol  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  protoeolum,  which  Ainsworththus  explains: — "That 
■which  is  first  briefly  noted,  to  be  afterwards  amended, 
and  furthjer  enlarged  ;  a  rough  draught."  Tho  term  is 
usually  said  to  be  derived,  fiom  protocoll ion,  which  means 
the  first  leaf  of  a  book ;  but  this  derivation  is  erroneous. 

S.  B.  F.  M.  and  Mary  An.n  wish  to  know  if  there  is  any 
means  of  preventing  the  hair  from  growing  on  the  fore- 
head. There  is  not  any  remedy  excepting  time. 
This  will  inevitably  prevent  the  hair  from  growing  on  the 
forehead.  Young  people  who,  in  order  to  secure  tho  ap- 
pearance of  a  high  forehead,  shave  off  part  of  the  hair,  or 
endeavour  to  remove  it  by  depilatories,  never  attain  their 
object,  but  often  injure  the  skin  of  the  head,  aud  make 
themselves  look  ridiculous.  Where  the  hair  grows  low  on 
the  forehead,  let  it  be  brushed  back,  aud  in  most  cases 
the  brow  will  appear  sufficiently  high  to  harmonise  with 
the  countentanco. 

Creknt. — "  Please  answer  a  young  reader  these  seem- 
ingly simple  queries :  Wh>at  is  to  be  understood  by  the 
phrases,  '  the  sword  of  Damocles,'  and  '  the  box  of  Pan- 
dora V  "  Damocles  was  a  sycophant  at  the  court  of  Dio- 
nysius,  of  Syracuse,  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  AVhen 
■when  ho  was  one  day  expatiating  on  the  happy  condition 
at  psSnoes,  Dionysius,  who  was  a  tyrant,  invited  LIm  to 
•  itttaptaona  entertaimnenti  and  caused  a  naked  ftvroid 


to  bo  3U3peBi:'.I^Sj,»v(;r  h:.^  head  by  a  single  hair,  a  .^uui.';i- 
eutly  signiacajj^Ayjubol  of  the  fear  in  which  tyrant.?  may 
live.  Pattdori.^ias  the  first  mortal  female,  according  to 
HcsJod,  one  of'i|lie  earliest  Greek  poets.  All  tlie  gods 
and  jjodde.'^ses  Sestov/od  on  her  some  special  charm  or  at- 
tiibnto — beauty,  grace,  virtue,  &c. — while  Jupiter  ))re- 
socted  her  ^ritlj  i'andora's  box,  a  rare  casl;et,  only  to  be 
opened  by  hor  future  husband.  When  this  box  came  to 
be  opened  by  the  man  whom  she  selected  a  host  of  evils — 
all  the  iUs  and  mi.sfortunes  with  which  mankind  is 
afflicted— flew  out,  leaving,  however,  Hope  at  the  bottom, 
to  mitig.i.ts  the  pains  and  sufferings  of  this  mortal  life. 

Edith  Ray.— H  sitting  beside  a  gentleman,  you  can.spijjk 
to  him,  or  he  to  you,  though  you  have  uot  been  intro- 
duced. But  on  leaving  you  do  not  shate  liands.  You 
need  not  recognise  him  again  unless  you  so  desire. 

F.  B.— You  are  correct. 

Mary  Veron. — We  think  the  young  gentleman  certainly 
prefer;;  you.  At  least  lus  conduct,  as  you  describe  it,  sug- 
gests love.  But  if  he  is  engaged  to  another,  do  right. 
Do  not  seek  him. 

IGNORAN'T  iNCiUlRER,— By  indulging  in  the  superstitious 
practices  you  speak  of,  vntii  a  view  to  find  out  tlic  trade 
of  your  future  husband,  you  are  likely  to  bewilder  your 
senses,  and  fit  yourself  for  notlung  but  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Thus  you  would  lose  the  chance  of  having  any  husband 
at  all. 

R.  51.  A.  (Brighton).— Wc  can  hardly  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  without  knowing  aonethiug  more  of  your  general 
capabilities.  Send  yo^jr  name  and  address  with  full  par- 
ticulars ;  we  might  then  perhaps  help  you. 

S'S'.NTAX. — The  error  in  the  following  distich  consists  in  the 
disagreement  of  the  verb  witii  the  nominative  case  : 
"  And  we  near'd  the  land  wlJere  in  beauty  smiles 
The  sunny  shores  of  the  Grecian  isles." 
Shores  smile.  It  is  very  incorrect  to  say,  "  shores  smiles." 
In  correcting  these  lines  it  is  rather  difiicult  to  preserve 
the  sense,  but  they  may  thus  be  turned  : — 

"  And  we  near'd  the  land  ■n'here  in  beauty  smile 
The  suuny  shores  of  each  Grecian  isle." 

An'XE  H.  and  Amy  Ellerstley  are  both  troubled  with 
small  blacjf  spots  olTthofr  faces.  These  disfigurations 
often  p  occed  from  a.t«uidency  to  biliousness,  and  then 
a  little  cooling  medicine  is  advisable.  From  the  account 
"  Anne  i-I."  gives  us  of  the  state  of  her  teeth  we  think  it 
will  be  necessary,  in  the  firat  instance,  that  she  should 
h.ave  them  cleaned  by  a  dentist.  When  this  is  done,  we 
advise  her  to  keep  them  clo.m,  by  brushing  them  every 
morning  with  prepared  chalk.  In  applying  the  chalk, 
she  should  beware  of  using  too  hard'  a  toothbrush.  Hard 
brushes  injure  the  enamel  of  tlic  teeth. 

ECEO  Si.NE.— Wrilo  to  a  county  Callow  -newspaper. - 
Write  to  Shatk  ami  Sons,  D'Oher-street,  Dublin. 

You.xG  Irish  Housekeeper,— Spend  a  shilling  on  Eeeton's 
Cookery  Book.    It  is  v;el\  worth  the  money. 

ViNDE.x. — The  laws  relating  to  conspiring  against  foreign 
princes  were  not  altered,  because  it  was  thought  they 
were  already  sufficiently  striLgent  ;  even  libels  against 
foreign  sovereigns  are  punishable.  Of  tliis  wo  had  a 
proof  in  17ti7,  when  Lord  George  Gordon  -was  tried  in  tho 
Court  of  King's  Bench  for  a  libellous  publication  against 
the  Que^h  of  France.  Lord  George  was  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £5,000,  and  to  be  iin 
piisoned  for  two  years. 

R.  Potts. — You  ar&  mistaken  in  sapppsing  that  the  body 
of  a  debtor  could  be  taken  in  execution  .after  death.  Such 
was,  liowever,  the  practice  iu  Prussia,  till  it  was 
abolished  by  the  Code  Fredeiique. 

Voyagel'R.— Rennas  is  the  chief  town  of  IIR;  and  A'ilaine, 
one  of  the  western'.,dcp.artments.  AVhen  Franca  was  di 
vided  into  provinces  (as  it  was  before  tho  accesF,ion  to 
power  of  Napoleon  the  Fir.it)  Rennet  was  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Bretagne.  Renues  is  an  ancient,  large, 
aud  populous  city.  Its  streets  are  as  straight  as  an 
arrow,  but  in  general  they  are  rather  too  narrow  and 
dark.  In  the  grand  square  this  city  can  boast  of  elegant 
edifices  :— viz.,  the  Palace  of  Justice  and  fae  Hotel  de 
Ville.  Rennea  is  watered  by  the  river  Vilaine,  ■svhich  di- 
vides it  into  two  parts. 

ALE.KI3  wants  to  know  something  about  Canton  in  parti- 
cular, and  China  in  general.  Canton  itself  is  wealthy 
and  populous.  It  consists  of  three  towns,  divided  by 
high  walls.  It  has  temples  and  numerous  magnificent 
palaces.  The  houses  are  remarkably  neat,  but  consist 
only  of  one  storey,  and  they  havo  no  windows  opening 
on  the  street.  Of  its  almost  countless  inhabitants,  mauy 
reside  in  barks  touching  one  another,  and  forming  a 
kind  of  floating  city.  At  braa'.c  of  day  all  the  people  who 
inhabit  these  barks  deoart  to  fish  or  to  cultivate  thoir 


rice.   Cl.iiia  i.self  io  a  vast  tmT/i  e,  constiting  chicl'y  of : 
flat  open  co'^intry,  bijt  it  has  some  mountains,  wliich  are 
generally  well  cultivated  and  covered  with  treas.  China 
has  mines  of  iron,  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  quicl"i!ver. 
Manyof  it.s  vegetable  productions  are  pxulinr  to  its^'jlf, 
but  it  ismofct  ifiteresting  to  nc,  a-s-boing  th3  \i,t  i.  ■  ■ 
ground  of  the  tea  plrint.  The  CUnese  are  of  ta-.v 
plcxions.    They  counten.ance  polygamy  and  i:  .. 
Strange  to  say,  they  are  remarkable  for  politeness  and 
industry,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  cruel,  deceitful 
and  treacherous. 
AT.irci"s.— Suite  is  sounded  as  'though  Vrittcn  sweet. 
Jiania  is  sounded  as  though  ■written  may-nia ;  accent  oa 
the  first  syllable. 
Tripleorum.— The  fares  inside  and  outside  in  the  cars  • 

during  the  winter  season  are  alike. 
I.iEY'  OF  THE  Valley  — It  is  not  nccesssary  to  introduce 
friends  you  meet  to  those  with  whom  you  may  be  walk- 
iug  ;  but  it  is  not  a  breach  of  etiquette  to  intjoduca 
partic:!  tWus  situated  to  each  ether,  supposing  you  are 
convinced  that  there  is  not  any  objection  on  either  Eido 
to  forming  aa  acquaintance.    It  is  quite  sufficient  for  a 
lady  to  beg  a  gentleman  to  be  seated;  she  ij  not  expected 
to  hand  him  a  chair. 
A  Pupil.— Vesuvius  and  Etna  are  far  from  being  the  high- 
est volcanic  mountains  in  the    world.    Cotopaxi,  in 
South  America,  is  1S,£68  feet  higli,  and  in  17;'.3  its  flames 
rose  3,000  feet  above  the  mountain.   Vesuvius  is  about 
3,000  feet  liigii,  and  Etna  about  10,C00  feet. 
A.  B. — Punch  and  Judy  is  the  relfc  of  an  ancient  mystery, 
in  Latin  colled  "  Pontius  cmn  Judacis  ;"  in  Enghsh, 
"  Pontius  Pilate  with  the  Jews." 
A.  L.— No  With  regard  to  "A.L.'s"  second  question,  before 
replying  to  it,  we  mast  a^t  her  if  she  ia  a  young  woman. 
Should  she  reply  in  the  affirmative,  we  should  be  tempted 
to  think  that  thq  admiration  professed  for  the  chiidien 
is  in  reality  felt  for  her.   Prudent  young  -women  should 
diicourage  the  advances  of  strangers.    Tliereiore,  we  cau- 
tion "A"  against  accepting  the  tickets  or  any  other  favo-ar 
proftered.   The  French,  addressing  the  fair  scx,  say— 
"  Des  faveurs  des  hommes  mtliez  vous  bien  ; 
Dans  ce  monde  on  ne  donne  rien  pour  rien.'' 
In  Enghsh,  and  in  plain  prose  :  "  Mistrust  the  favours  of 
ineo  ;  in  this  world  nothing  is  given  for  nothiug." 
Kitty  Roeson.— Etiquette  docs  uot  render  it  necessary  for 
a  lady  to  thauk  a  gentleman  for  escorting  her  from  tho 
dr.-.wing-room  to  the  dining-room.     You  will  find  the 
wished-for  poem  in  the  works  of  William  Cowper. 
f  OBY. — Turpentine  will  remove  grease  spots  from  woollen 

stulls.  Gloves  arc  best  liaid  most  cheaply  cleaned  by  a 

practical  person.  Hair  can  only  be  made  to  Ue  iu  i 

particular  direction  by  constant  greasing  and  brushing  ia 

that  direction.  ^AVritmg  good. 

Ellie.— Milk  will  be  best  for  your  patent  leathers.  Tha 
hatter  from  whom  you  purchased  ■will  "  do  up"  your  hat 
for  nothing. 

Z.  X.  —The  word  toxophiiite,  that  has  puzzled  you  so  much, 
is  of  Greek  origin.  It  means  "loving  archen- ;"  and 
toxophiiite  meetings  are  merely  archery  meetings. 

Kate  Somep.set.— The  habit  you  mention  shows  a  pleasing 
degree  of  sensibiUty.  None  liutthe  ignorant  will  impute 
your  blushes  to  conscious  guilt. 

Emjieline  D.— The  ladies  of  the  East,  whose  present 
f.-ishioas  are  of  immemorial  date,  wear  the  garment  you 
speak  of  ;  consequeudy,  it  lays  claim  to  great  antiquity. 

Mep.cator.— .4s  the  exercise  of  dancing  (taken  in  modera- 
tion) is  likely  to  improve  your  health  and  strengthen  the 
lim.b  aifocte.l,  we  advise  you  to  persevere  in  it. 

Ei:.ma  0.— Do  not  refuse  the  oiler  of  a  respectable  man  in 
good  circiin/stances  for  the  sake  of  one  who  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  many  you,  aud  who,  you  yourseh'  own,  has 
slighted  you.  If  you  miss  the  present  chance  you  may 
never  have  another. 

Levy.— Unless  a  jury  is  unanimous,  no  verdict  can  be 
given. 

L.  Beamish.— I;  you  can  give  evidence  of  the  identity  of 
tho  child,  your  having  n'.\:lecled  to  register  hi«  birth  will 
not  affect  his  right  to  tlic  money  iu  question. 
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VUE  MACMAHON. 

AN  ORIGINAL  IRISH  TALE 

OF   THE    PEESKNT  GENERATION. 


R.  CURTIS,  ESQ., 

Author  of  "  The  Irish  Police  Officer." 
[all  rights  reserved.] 
CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  B0^^)  AGAIN. 

Donald's  whole  mind  on  his  way  home  was  in  wild 
and  painful  commotion.  A  terrible  reaction  had 
taken  place  in  his  troubled  heart.  First,  and  deepest, 
was  an  uncontrolable  thought,  which  cut  to  his  very 
soul,  that  he  had  cruelly  wronged  his  atfection  to  his 
brother's  memory,  by  an  unfeeling  and  triumphant 
haste  in  seeking  happiness  from  the  po.sition  in  which 
hii  brother's  noble  and  glorious  death  had  placed  him. 
— "  Ah  was  not  that  her  own  very  word  ! "  he  sighed. 
Then  the  "  consolation"  that  she  placed  before  him 
recuiTed  with  the  word.  "Aye,  so  far  she  is  right- 
Had  I  but  curbed  niy  madness  till  the  proper  time. 
Oh,  Gerald,  Gerald  !  even  now  with  the  assurance  of 
hiT  love  within  my  h«art,  I  would  resign  all— all — 
tind  become  again  the  hopeless,  plodding  wretch  I 
have  always  been,  could  I  but  restore  you  to  your 
home  again.  It  was  the  cruel  hurry  which  earned 
me  away  that  tortures  me  and  will  break  my  heart. 
Oh,  Gerald,  Gerald  !  come  buck — come  back,  I  say, 
and  leave  me  the  wretched,  hopeless,  happy  being 
that  I  was  before  I  committed  this  sin  against  the 
memory  of  your  love.  And  yet,  sensible,  pure  hearted 
creature  that  she  is,  did  she  not  clearly  point 
out  that  it  was  the  providence  of  God  that 
circumstances  should  be  as  they  are,  and  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  bow  to  them  with  '  submission' — 
Submission  !  It  was  no  bowicg  with  submission  to 
me.  Ah  !  have  I  not  jumped  at  His  providence,  and 
already  clutched  it  to  my  selfish  heart  with  eager 
haste — there  was  no  bowing  there.  Where  was 
Qsrald's  manly  but  cold  and  pallid  form  while  I 
clasped  her  to  my  heart  ?  Where  w^ere  the  deadly 
arms  of  blood  and  slaughter,  while  her  fingers  brushed 
the  teari  of  joy — not  sorrow,  from  my  cheeks  ? 
Where  the  notes  of  the  dead  march  and  the  muffled 
drums  which  should  have  sounded  in  my  ears,  in- 
stead of  the  honeyed  words  of  love  she  whispered  to 
my  soul?" 

Oh,  Donald  O'Connor,  why  did  you  yield  to  the 
mad  fascination  of  her  presence  ?  Why  were  you  not 
stern  of  resolve  ere  you  had  made  that  cruel,  that 
fatal  mistake  of  time,  and  fly — fly,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  world  fiom  yourself  ?" 

We  shall  tell  you,  Donald  O'Connor,  why  you 
yielded  to  the  fascioation  of  her  presence,  why  you 
were  not  stern  of  purpose,  why  you  did  not  fly  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  .Simply  btcauee  Norah  MacMahon 
was  a  biuutiful  g:il,  of  who;a  you  were  devotedly 
fond,  and  yon  Wire  human,  and  you  would  have  been 
inhuman  had  you  done  any  such  thing.    We  cor- 
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dially  and  entirely  agree  with  Norah  MacMahon  in 
the  advice  she  gave,  and  we  will  pay  you  the  com- 
pliment, from  what  we  know  o£  you,  of  adding,  the 
aniiety  she  felt  for  your  welfare  and  happiness  in 
giving  it.  There  you  are  at  home  by  this  time,  aud 
without  anyunduecheeriulness  do  tryandlook  at  the 
bright  side  of  things  a  little  more  than  you  have  done. 

The  nest  day  Donald  started  for  Dublin,  where  he 
remained  for  upwards  of  three  weeks.  He  then  re- 
turned with  the  privilege  of  writing  B.A.  after  his 
name,  having  taken  his  degree  in  Trinity  College  with 
much  credit. 

As  time  passes  we  believe  that  Donald  has  taken 
our  advice,  or  perhaps  more  likely  he  has  taken  Norah's 
Well,  no  matter  which,  they  were  probably  both  the 
same.  However,  he  does  not  now  mope  and  seclude 
himself,  calling  upon  Gerald  to  come  back;  yet  his 
grief  is  deep,  honest,  and  sincere.  He  joins  his  neigh- 
bours out  riding,  and  has  been  seen  at  one  or  two  of 
the  last  "meets"  of  the  season,  laughing  and  chatting 
with  '  'the  noble  master,"  for  the  master  was  a  noble- 
man, as  the  local  papers  took  care  to  remind  their 
readers  upon  every  occasion. 

The  prospect  at  some  not  very  far  future  time  of 
realising  his  soul's  moat  fervent  wish  had  helped  to 
calm  Donald's  self-accusation  of  having  so  hurriedly 
sought  a  consummation  of  his  hopes.  The 
matter  was  to  lie  over  until  the  proper 
time,  just  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  and  no 
one  but  his  own  Norah  need  ever  know 
that  he  had  even  by  implication  so  triumphed  over 
the  circumstance  of  his  brother's  death  ;  for  that  it 
would  be  called  so  by  a  censonous,  and  his  conscience 
added  a  just,  public,  he  had  no  doubt.  But  they 
should  not  have  an  opport-inity  of  adding  the  cruel 
accusation  of  unseemly  haste,  which  the  poor  fellow 
felt  was  his  only  fault — crime  he  called  it.  None  but 
Norah  and  himself  were  aware  of  the  mistake  he  had 
made,  and  he  was  sure  that  it  was  safe  in  her  keep- 
ing. 

He  sometimes  saw  her  now,  but  perhaps  not  even 
as  often  as  before  his  brother's  death,  and  their  meet- 
ings were  much  the  same  as  before  that  time.  Occa- 
sionally, we  must  confess  he  timed  his  visits  to 
Kilmauhan  to  about  the  time  he  knew  she  would  be 
ia  the  garden  for  her  accustomed  walk.  Upon  such 
occasions  Donald  was  not  slow  to  join  her  for  a  short 
time,  and  for  a  short  time  they  both  agreed  was  not 
only  prudent,  but  absolutely  necessary,  while  their 
hearts  silently  declared  that  any  time  they  were  to- 
gether would  be  short  to  them.  The  only  thing  we 
shall  record  in  these  meetings  is  that  there  were  no 
Miss  MacMahons  ftom  Donald,  no  matter  how  digni- 
fied or  important  the  subject  was. 

But  the  grief  )  that  had  cast  its  shadow  over  The 
MacMahons  and  the  O'Connors  had,  as  the  very 
deepest  griefs  do,  subsided,  and  it  had  now  assumed 
in  both  families  a  cheerful  acquies  cence  to  the  will 
of  God.  It  did  not  now,  as  at  first,  put  a  stop  to  all 
intercourse  between  them,  nor  indeed  between  the 
n-jighboura  of  each  who  lived  within  visiting  dis- 
tance. 

Donald,  as  heir  to  the  estate,  had  made  way  in  his 
stewardship  for  his  brother  Robert,  who  was  next  in 
age  to  him,  and  who  showed  that  with  a  little  prac- 


tice, he  was  entering  into  all  the  details  of  the  man- 
agement with  fully  as  much  energy,  and  perhaps 
more  congenality  for  the  business  than  his  brother 
Donald. 

The  winter  and  spring  had  now  almost  passed 
av7ay,  and  summer  was  beginning  to  promise  a  glow 
of  light  and  heat  over  the  world,  and  why  not  over 
the  hearts  of  those  who  bound  her  in  her  brightest 
dress?  Every  hedge-row,  and  meadow  proclaimed 
by  their  primroses  and  cowslips  her  approach.  The 
low-toned  softness  of  the  blackbird's  mellow  note, 
as  well  as  the  loud  and  intricate  brilliancy  of  the 
triumphant  thrush,  perched  upon  the  top  of  some  tall 
and  slender  larch,  seconded  the  proclamation. 

The  weather  was  genial  and  delightful.  The  pro- 
verbial lion  of  early  spring  had  fallen  asleep  amidst 
the  busy  hum  of  bees  and  insects,  and  the  playful 
and  adventurous  lamb  played  fearlessly  with  his 
mane,  as  it  was  blown  across  his  face  by  the  balmy 
breeze. 

The  sparrows  had  not  left  an  unappropriated 
feather  in  the  poultry  yards,  nor  a  scrap  of  wool  at 
the  sheep  gaps  in  the  hedges,  which  they  had  not 
carried  away  to  line  their  nests,  which  were  even  noW 
alive  with  pink  throats  and  yellow  bills,  opening 
wide  for  worms  or  flies.  The  jackdaws  in  the 
chimnies  aud  crevices  of  Kilmauhan  Castle,  which 
at  an  earlier  period  we  saw  carrying  twigs  and  cow- 
hairs,  were  now  busy  carrying  flies  and  spiders, — we 
wonder  has  Roger  O'Hara  been  idle  all  this  time , 
with  his  han.-mer  and  u-un  pegs  ? — the  wood-pigeons 
too-too-tooed  distinctly  but  softly  from  the  dis- 
tant groves.  "  AU — all,  save  the  spirit  of  maji,  was 
divine." 

The  Trinity  law  term  was  approaching,  and  now 
or  never  was  Mr.  Leonard  to  assi-rt  his  right  to  th* 
joint  bond  of  The  MacMahon  and  his  son,  for  th. 
sum  of  two  thousand  pounds,  with  a  year's  interest 
overdue  upon  the  same. 

Mr.  Riordan,  the  attorney,  knew  that  it  would  be  a 
mere  matter  of  form  applying  to  The  MacMahon  for 
the  interest  due,  nevertheless  it  was  one  which  must 
be  comphed  with  before  action  could  be  taken  for  the 
recovery  of  the  amount  of  the  bond  itself.  About 
this  time  Mr.  Riordan  had  been  for  tv?o  or  three  days 
again  a  guest  at  Leonardstcnvn  Park,  no  doubt  taking 
his  client's  instructions  to  proceed  upon  the  bond, 
but  he  had  again  returned  to  the  county  town  in 
which  he  lived.  But  the  matter  had  been  finally  ar- 
ranged, and  from  the  county  town  the  following 
short  and  pithy  epistle  was  writteuto  The  MacMahon 
and  duly  posted  : — 

Sir— I  am  dirested  by  Mr  Ltunafi,  oi  Iveoaardstown 
Park,  to  ilcmariil  the  sum  cf  .il'JG,  bjiiij  a, year's  interest 
due  upon  tiie  joint  bond  of  yocrself  and  your  son,  lately  de- 
ceased ;  and  I  have  further  tu  say  that  if  the  said  sum  of 
£100  h<;  not  paidtoine  '.viUiintoj  days  from  the  date  of  this 
demand,  1  have  received  Mr.  l.eciiiu'd's  iastvuctioiis  to  pro- 
ceed at  law  in  one  of  tlie  superior  c  art.:  at  the  next  ensuing 
term  for  the  recovery  of  the  amount  ot  las  bond,  touethec 
with  the  interest  due  thereon,  a;,  jrdiugtolhe  covenants  in 
the  body  of  said  bond.— 1  am,  i.^:,  yom'obediejit  servant, 
Francis  UioUD.iN,  Aitorney  at-Law. 

The  MacMahon,  <S:c  ,  Kihnauhim. 

Here  was  a  settler,  i£  any  doubt  existed  in  The 
MacMahon's  mind  that  the  thin;;  liad  been  let  drop 
by  "  that  pair  of  rufSans." 

Without  deigning  a  reply  to  Mr.  F.IorJan,  The  Mac- 
Mahon started  next  momlug  for  DuLilu.    He  called 
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at  onc6^upon  his  friend  the  sorgeaut,  and  showed  Lim 
the  letter. 

Sergeant  Biicklestrong  smiled  as  he  read  it. 
"  Have  you  been  successful,"  he  said,  "  in  procur- 
ing any  evidence  that  would  establish  a  conspiracy  to 
defraud  in  this  business  ?" 

"  No — nothing  to  establish  it ;  but  I  have  much  to 
strengthen  the  suspicion,  if  it  required  anything  to 
atrongthen  it." 

"  Ah  !  but  suspicion  will  not  do  for  a  jury." 
"  I  myself  will  deny  it  in  the  most  positive  man- 
ner— most  emphatically,  upon  my  oath." 

"'Even  so,  that  will  be  but  one  oath  against,  pro- , 
bably,  half  a  dozen  ;  for  you  may  rely  upon  it  those 
ferows  have  their  plans  well  arranged.  But  if  I  did 
not  believe  your  simple  word  that  the  deed  was  not 
genuiue  I  would  not  take  the  fee  of  your  estate  to 
plead  5'our  cause  against  it.  Excuse  me — I  did  not 
intend  a  pun." 

"  You  may  depend  upon  my  word  of  honour  that 
the  deed,  or  bond,  or  whatever  it  is,  is  a  gross  fabri- 
cation ;  and,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  shall  tell  you 
the  motive  from  which  it  originates." 

"  Not  only  will  I  allow  you,  but,  if  I  am  to  be 
your  advocate,  you  must  put  me  in  possession  of 
everything  about  it,  notice  and  all." 
,   "  It  was  to  retain  you  as  my  advocate  I  came  here, 
and  I  shall  hide  nothing  from  you." 

"  If  you  do  you  will  undoubtedly  lose  your  cause; 
not  that  I  mean  to  say  that  you  will  gain  it  even  if 
you  tell  me  everything — and,  however  just  your 
cause  may  be,  I  confess  I  see  nothing  yet  that  can 
give  me  the  remotest  hope  of  success.  But  go  on  ; 
you  had  better  tell  me  all."  ^ 

The  MacMahon  then  told  the  learned,  Sergeant  who 
and  what  Mr.  Leonard  was,  his  origin,  circ.um- 
stauces,  &c  ;  of  the  sporting  intimacy  which  had,  to 
a  certain  extent,  sprung  up  between  him  and  his  poor 
son  Murtagh,  of  whose  melancholy  death  he  also 
informed  him,  and  of  Leonar(i's  occasional  appearance 
at  dinner  at  Ivilmauhan,  which  had  been  the  result 
of  the  shooting  he  had  given  to  young  MacMahon 
and  his  friends — of  his  presumptuous  proposal  to 
Norah  and  her  haughty  rejection  of  it,  and  the 
threatening  expressions  he  had  made  use  of  on  the 
occasion. 

"  All  that  will  be  very  well  to  bring  out  on  the 
ci-os;-examination  ;  but  without  facts  to  corroborate 
motives,  motives  will  not  gain  a  verdict.  Have  you 
found  out  nothing  tangible  in  the  way  of  evidence — 
evidence  of  a  conspiracy  ?" 

"  Nothing  beyond  what  I  shall  now  tell  you.  and 
we  are  still  following  it  up.  This  Mr.  Riordan  has  a 
brother,  who  keeps  a  sort  of  boarding  and  day  school 
in  the  district  where  -  r.  Leonard  lives,  and  he  ij? 
proverbially  noted  for  the  beauty  and  the  variety  of 
his  penmanship.  Some  time  before  those  two  fellows 
called  upon  me  with  the  bond  they  drove  to  the 
school  in  question,  in  Mr.  Leonard's  dogcart,  and  went 
in  by  way  of  inspecting  the  school,  in  whi'ih  Mr. 
Leonard  e.^pressed  a  great  interest.  They  did  actu- 
ally inspect  some  of  the  classes  as  to  their  profici- 
ency in  sjveral  departments.  They  then  retired  with 
Mi.  hatl  lliordan,  the  master,  into  his  private  room, 
off  the  schoolroom,  where  they  remained  for  about 
a  quarter  <if  an  hour.  Mr.  Leonard  expressed  him- 
self loudly  in  the  schoolroom  as  bein^  verv  much 
gratifie  l  with  the  manner  in  which  the  school  was 
condiictel,  and  the  progress  the  ccholars  had  made 
ii)  their  respective  classes,  and  then  got  into  the  dog- 
cart to  leave.  The  schoolmaster,  of  course,  accom- 
pli Uied  them,  and  as  he  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
vehicle  one  of  the  scholars  who  sat  next  the  door, 
and  who  happens  to  be  a  brother  of  the  fostpr-bro- 
ther  of  my  daughter,  distinctly  heard  Mr.  Riordan 
say  to  his  brother,  the  schoolma.ster,  in  Irish,  'You 
have  the  originals,  Mick,  and,  yuu  know,  practice 
makf^s  perfect,'  to  which  the  schoolmaster  replied, 
in  Irish  also,  '  If  any  man  living  can  do  it  I  will,' 
and  they  then  drove  away.  That  is  all  1  can  as  vet 
tell  you,  but,  as  I  say,  we  are  on  the  Watch." 

"  And  you  have  told  me  very  good  evidence  as  far 
as  it  goes,  and  you  must  not  fail  at  the  proper  time 


to  fullow  it  lip,  but  hi-  cautiou-.  You  should  not 
stir  in  Uiat  pait  of  tlic  c'-^e  until  the  very  last  mo- 
ment; of  course  it  would  not  be  safe  to  let  it  lie  fallow 
too  long.  If  we  can  get  the  genuiue  signatures  of  your- 
selfandyourson in  thisschoolmaster's  possession — and 
he  never  could  have  had  them  in  his  possession  except 
for  a  purpose — it  will  be  a  great  point  gained.  The 
scholar  to  whom  yuu  allude,  I  take  it,  understands 
liioh  perfectly,  anJ  could  liave  made  no  mistake?" 

"  None  whatever  ;  ho  knows  Iri^h  as  well,  iii  fact 
bettor,  than  he  knows  English.''. 

"  He  will  be  a  most  material  witness  then,  if  we  can 
coiToborate  him  by  finding  the  genuine  signa- 
tures in  the  schoolmaster's  desk,  which  I  think 
most  probable  ;  but  you  must  not  be  in  a  hurry  for 
fear  of  putting  them  on  their  guard.  Let  the  thing 
lie  quiet  until  you  hear  from  mc.  You  know  this  is 
only  a  preliminary  consultation.  But  I  shall  now 
consider  myself  formally  retained  as  your  counsel  in 
the  case,  and  from  this  forth  you  must  do  everything 
through  an  attorney.  I  cannot  act,  you  know,  except 
in  the  proper  way." 

"  I  am  quite  a  neophyte  in  all  things  appertaining 
to  the  law.  The  only  attorney  I  ever  <spokc  to  in  my 
life,  or  saw  to  my  knowledge,  is  the  ruffian  who  is 
one  of  the  conspirators  against  me  in  this  cause. 
Could  you  reeommend  me  to  a  respectable  one,  and 
I  shall  go  to  him  while  I  am  in  town  ?" 

The  sergeant  smiled,  "Well,  we  do  not  usually 
recommend  attorneys,"  he  said,  "  though  they  gene- 
rally recommend  us.  Bat^s  you  do  really  appear 
quite  unaccustomed  to  tte  law— and  allow  me  to 
congratulate  you  upon  the  fact — I  may  mention 
Messrs.  Hack  well  and  Costigan,  of  number  16  Comp- 
ton-street,  to  you,  as  highlj-  honourable  and  respect- 
able persons.  Tell  them'  everything,  and  that  you 
have  b^en  with  me.  Any  further  communications  I 
receive  must  be  either  through  them  or  any  other 
attorney  you  may  decide  upon  employing." 

"  Throu,'.;h  them,  through  them,  of  course.  It  is 
actually  laughable  the  idea  of  my  deciding  upon  an 
att  )rney.  Aye,  by-the-by,  there  iS  one  ^\nth  whom 
I  think  I  shall  have  some  communication  if  I 
live  until  this  business  is  over,  let  it  end  how  it  wiU. 
Of  course  I  understand  that  I  am  to  settle  with  you, 
sergeant,  through  the  Messrs.  Hackwell  and  Costigan. 
Good  morning.  Believe  me,  I  am  much  obliged  in- 
deed, dear  sir,  fcir  your  courtesy  and  kindness,  for  I 
cannot  but  suspect  that  I  have  been  out  of  the  rou- 
tine in  coming  'o  you  thus." 

The  sergeant  smiled  again,  an'd  stood  up.  He  held 
oiit  his  hand  to  his  new  and  he,  could  nothilp  think- 
ing, rather  eccentiic  client. 

The  MacMahon  then  left.  But  Sergeant  Buckle- 
strung  did  not  resume  the  writing  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  for  some  minutes,  so  unusual  was  the 
train  of  thought  which  had  been  excited  in  his  mind 
by  the  interview. 

"  A  tine  upright,  honourable  gentleman  of  the  old 
school  as  ever  lived,  and,  lawyer  as  I  am,  and  scep- 
tical as  I  am  by  profession,  I  would  believe  that 
man's  simple  word  of  honour  as  soon  as  I  should  the 
solemnly  sworn  oath  of  mauj'  a  gentleman  in  as  high 
position  whom  I  have  examined  in  my  time.  I  do 
believe  it  is  a  base  conspiracy,  concocted,  as  he  him- 
self says,  in  hopes  of  wringing  a  consent  to  marry 
from  a  timid  girl,  through  her  love  for  her  father,  or, 
failing  that,  from  pure  revenge,  to  extort  money.  I 
shall  write  a  line  to  Hackwell,  and  tell  him  what  I 
think  of  the  business,  and  beg  of  him  to  give  the  case 
bis  very  best  consideration." 

The  MacMahon  ,it  once  waited  iipon  H;ickvrell  and 
Costigan,  and  put  the  whole  case  plainly  before 
them,  saying  he  had  been  directed  to  them  by  Ser- 
geant Buck  lestrong.  ;      ^  ^ 

"  We  know  the  gentleman' very  well  ii5deed,"'said 
Mr.  Hackwell,"  but  irrespective  of  that,  any  person 
seeking  our  services,  with  justice  on  his  side,  should 
receive  our  be.'^t consideration." 

The  matter  was  then,  so  far  as  possible,  arranged 
between  the  senior  partner  of  that  eminent  firm  and 
their  new  client.  The  MacMahon  was  directed  to 
write  in  reply  to  Mr.  Riordan's  latter,  referring  him 
to  them  as  his  solicitors  without  a  word  more." 

"  I  shall  never  write  the  ruffian  one  word,"  said 
The  MafeMahon. 

"  Then  we  .shall  write  by  the  first  post  to  say  tli.at 
we  are  the  solicitors  for  the  defence  in  the  oase  of 
Leonard  against  '|,|he, MacMahon,  and  that  all  future 
communications  on  the  subject  must  be  addressed 
to  us." 

"Thank  you,  thank  yow,"  ond  TheMacMnhdn  rose 
to,go.  Mr.  Hackwell  urged  him  to  use  all  dilif;enc'; 
to  procure  any  evidence  which  might  be  posaiblji  to 


establish  the  conspiiUcy,  and  to  let  hirn  know  fn-ijr 
time  to  time  if  anything  additional  came  to  light. 

The  MacMahon  then  left,  and  returned  to  Kilmau- 
han  by  the  .first  available  conveyance. 

CHAPTER  XXVL 

,     ;  ■     .      ••;     THE  TEIAL. 

Th'e  Tripitf  Law  Term  had  now  hegun,  and  the 
superior  courts  in  Duulin  were  crowded  with  dis- 
tracted iifid  expectant  plaintiffs  and  defendants.  All 
the  preliminaries  had  been  gone  thrcugb  in  the  most 
legal  and  technical  manner  by  Messrs.  DriscoU,  on 
the  one  part,  and  by  Messrs.  Hackwell  and  Co=tigaa 
on  the'other,  in  the  great  trial  about  to  take  place  of 
Leonard  versus  The  MacMahon.  The  case  had  beea 
argued  by  counsel  on  both  sides  before  the  Master  oi 
the  Rolls,  and  had  finally  been  directed  to  be  tried 
before  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  a 
special  jury. 

Leonard  and  his  counsel  were  sanguine  of  success. 
Next  to  Sergeant  Bucklestrongand  two  other  eminent 
counsel,  Leonard  had  the  foremost  men  at  the  bar 
on  his  side.  Some,  indeed  many,  said  Mr.  Stapleton 
was  superior  buth  as  a  pleader  and  a  lawyer  to  any 
sergeant  at  the  bar,  and  that  hie  juniors,  Messrs. 
Chatwell  and  Crossgrain,  were  only  his  juniors  in 
standing  and  years,  but  certainly  not  in  legal  know- 
ledge or  a  practical  application  thereof.  On  the 
other  hand  Sergeant  Bucklestrong  was  a  man  who 
had  never  yet  been  passed  over  by  those  seeking  an 
astute  and  clever  advocate  where  the  defence  was 
deficient,  however  just,  and  whose  counUr  know- 
ledge of  the  law  upon  every  point  that  could  possibly 
be  advanced  was  seldom  known  not  be  triumphant ; 
while  his  juniors.  Messrs.  Quickeiton  and  Sharpe, 
were  perhaps  more  than  a  match  for  their  "  learned 
friends"  Chatwell  and  Crossgrain. 

The  court  is  no*  sitting,  and  like  Macheath  in  the 
Beggar  s  Opera,  we  may  say  "  The  charge  is  prepared 
— the  judges  arrayed,  a  most  terrible  show."  The 
court  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  extent,  suc"h  was  the 
intense  interest  which  had  been  stirred  up  in  men's 
minds,  not  only  by  the  importance  of  the  case  itself, 
but  by  the  excited  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
spoken  of  by  the  adherents  of  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

It  was,  indeed,  ati  occasion  in  every  point  of  view 
of  such  vital  importance  to  the  honourable  and,  we 
must  say,  the  simple-minded  man  who  was  defen- 
dant in  the  cause  that  his  wife  and  daughter  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  allow  him  to  undergo 
the  cruel  ordeal,  for  truly  it  was  nothing  less,  with- 
out their  sootliing  presence  in  town  to  cheer  him ;  and 
even  in  court  they  sat  in  the  gallery,  shedding  the 
influence  of  their  prifsence  upon  him.  Indeed  the 
learned  sergeant  said  it  was  more  than  probable  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  Mi.^s  MacMachon 
with  respect  to  the  interview  between  her  and  the 
plaintiff,  as  going  a  "  large  way"  to  prove  a  motive  for 
the  threat  he  had  used. 

The  jury  having  been  sworn,  and  one  of  the  junior 
counsel  having  opened  the  case,  Mr.  Stapleton  rose 
to  address  them  upon  it. 

As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  he  began  by  expressing 

the  pain  it  gave  him  to  be  obliged,  as  be  knew  he 
should  be,  and  c.mld  do,  to  expose  the  di.shonest 
denial  of  a  just  debt  in  the  cise.  But  from  a  sense 
of  justice,  not  only  to-  his  client  as  on  in- 
dividual, but  in  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  he  should  not  shrink  from  the 
duty  which  had  devolved  upon  him,  however  painful 
it  iSicbt  be.  And  if,"  he  went  on,  "  in  the  course  of 
mv  observations.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  use  harsh,  or 
a.pparently  haish  or  di.scourteous  expressions  towards 
the  defendant,  his  own  conscience,  I  feel,  will  hardly 
allow  him,  even  through  his  counsel,  to  demand  a  re- 
tractatioB,  and  we  are  prep.ired  to  laugh  at  anythicg 
our  learned  friends  at  the  other  side  can  say  of  us. 
But  1  do  say,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  a  painful  thing  to 
be  obliged  to  contrast  th,e  two  parties  in  this  suit,  as 
I  shall  ha've  to  do.  On  the  one  hand,  you  have 
client,  a  young  conridin<r  iran— look  at  liim.  gentle- 
men, sitting  there  with  his  full  face  turned  Up  >n  you 
in  unblushing  and  innate  iiouesty.  There  is  no  ti- 
midity of  the  eye,  no  compression  of  the  lip,  no 
twiiehinj;  of  the  chi  ek,  no  dry  choking  of  the  throat, 
as  he  sits  calmly  wai  ing  justice  at  yoar  hauvls — all 
of  which  would  be  cocspicuuus  if  he  were  tlie  base 
conspirator  to  defraud  that  he  will  be  represented  to 
you  by-and-by.  Gentlemen,  my  cUent  docs  u. a  be- 
long to  the  aristocracy,  and  it  may  be  his  boa.-t  that 
lie  docs  r..-t.  He  cannot  )jo;nt  to  hi?  imcesto  s  rs 
cUii  ftaiiis  wlio  once  ruled  over,  perk»i)S,  a  province  of 
theii  uativ£  laud  by  the  magic  influence  and  powei 
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of  the  definite  article.  His  forefatBers  built  no  castles 
u  )on  plunder,  nor  lost  them  by  treachery  and  disloy- 
alty to  their  king,  and  although  " 

"  My  lord,"  said  Sergeant  Bucklestrong  rising,  "  I 
really  must  claim  the  protection  of  the  court  for  my 
client  rom  such  unwarrantable  aspersions." 

"  Ana,  my  loid,"  said  Mr.  Stapleton,  "  I  claim  the 
privilege  of  referring  to  history.  If  the  cap  does  not 
fit  my  learned  friend's  client,  why  put  it  on  him  ?" 

"  Go  on,  Mr.  Stapleton,"  said  the  judge,  without  a 
remark  on  either  side. 

'■  Gentlemen,  the  court  has  decided  that  I  may  go 
on,  nay,  have  desired  me  to  do  so.  I  shall,  however, 
spare  my  learned  friend  from  any  further  necessity, 
if  possible  from  any  further  wish  to  interrupt  me.  I 
am  quite  satisfied  that  the  court  has  seen  the  impro- 
priety of  his  havmg  done  so.  Gentlemen,  my  client 
is  a  comparatively  young  man,  extremely  so,  as  com- 
pared with  the  defendant.  But  he  is  a  most  respect- 
able man,  and  his  father  was  respectable  before  him; 
and  in  the  industry  of  a  long  and  blamele.^a  life  he 
hid  amassed  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  leave  his 
only  SOD,  my  client,  independent — indeed  to  a  certain 
extent  a  moused  man — one  who  could  without  incon- 
venience advance  a  friend  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  upon  good  security.  He  is  a  young  man, 
gentlemen,  against  who.'se  character  even  malice  has 
.lever  ventured  to  blow  her  breath.  Gentlemen,  my 
client  was  on  terms  of  the  cloeest  intimacy  with  the 
defendant  and  his  family.  The  defendant  had  a  son, 
an  only  son,  Murtagh  MacMahon,  who  is,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  now  no  more.  Had  he  been  alive  to-day  you 
would  never  have  been  called  together  to  try  this  im- 
portant case,  and  of  him  I  could  not  if  I  would — and 
I  would  not  if  I  could — sneak  but  in  terms  of  courtesy 
ani  praise.  Gentlemen,  ho  was  a  young  man — a 
contemporary  in  years  with  my  client— a  young  man 
of  honour  and  integrity,  and  one  whose  simple  word 
of  honour,  were  he  in  that  chair,  I  would  implicitly 
believe,  should  he  repudiate  and  deny  the  bond. 
But,  gentlemen,  young  men,  however  honourable, 
are  sometimes  imprudent — nay,  their  very  honour  is 
often  the  influence  through  which  they  seek  a  sum  of 
money  to  get  rid  of  a  multiplicity  of  minor  debts  of 
honour,  with  perhaps  a  solemn  resolution  to  contract 
no  more  of  a  like  nature.  Such,  gentlemen,  was  young 
Murtagh  MacMahon's  case  ;  and  with  my  client,  a  near 
neighbour,  a  single  min  like  himself,  .ind  with  the 
same  tastes  and  sporting  propensities,  what  more  na- 
tural than  to  apply  to  him  lor  a  loan  upon  thejointbond 
of  himself  and  The  MaoMahon,  his  father  ?  And 
what  more  natural  than  than  y)ung  Leonard  should 
not  only  be  willing,  but  anxious,  to  realise  the  addi- 
tional interest  between  three  and  five  or  six  per 
cent.,  where  he  believed  the  security  to  be  "  better 
thiin  good,"  as  he  himself  has  said  to  me,  and  as  he 
will  say  to  you?  Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  detain  you 
longer.  You  will  hear  the  plaintiff  examined,  and 
one  or  two  other  witnesses.  I  regret  that  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  the  execution  of  the  bond  is  dead,  and 
that  the  other  emigrated  to  America  soon  after  he 
saw  it  signed.  We  have  gone  to  great  expense  to 
find  him  out  and  have  him  produced  before  vou,  but 
unfortunately  we  have  failed  to  trace  him.  But, 
gentlemen,  we  have  ths  signatures  themselves  with 
several  autographs  of  both  The  MacMahon  and  his 
son,  which  will  be  fully  admitted  to  be  genuine,  and 
we  hare  some  of  the  very  best  experts  as  to  hand- 
writing at  present  in  existence.  They  will  tell  you 
what  they  think,  and  you  will  have  an  oppportunitj 
fourselves  of  comparing  the  signatures  to  the  bond 
with  those  which  are  £  Imitted  to  be  genuine,  and 
f.hen  you  hear  the  evidence,  I  calmly  and  confidently 
iiiticipate  your  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  A  few 
wor.ls  more  before  I  sit  down,  and  I  pro- 
test they  are  .  oflfered  in  the  deepest  sincerity. 
Would  to  God  that  that  honoi^-able  but  em- 
barrassed young  man,  Murtagh  MacMahon, 
c  )uld  now  walk  into  this  court  to  be  examined.  Or 
rather  would  to  God  he  ha^l  been  alive  to  prevent 
the  disgraceful  defence  which  is  to  be  set  up  against 
thi.-i  just  demand.  Had  he  not  been  out  of  the  way. 
gentlemen,  you  never  would  have  heard  a  word  of 
repudiation  of  this  bond.  Nevertheless,  I  have  no. 
fears  of  not  receiving  justice  at  your  hands.  They 
say  Justice  is  blind,  but  I  deny  it,  and  there  never 
■«a4  a  case  in  which  her  sharp-sigttedness  is  more 
manifestly  required  thai,  that  upon  which  your 
att'iiition  i.s  now  engaged." 

'I  he  le.irned  counsel  sat  down  and  wiped  hi.^  brow 
r.mi'Ci-  t  .^fime  inurnuirs  of  applairs  ^  froij  iho  .^i  le  of 
thect'urt  where  he  sat,  butwhicli  were  speedily  sup- 
pres..?ed  bv  Hi.,  iudge's  crier  showing  the  wlm  of  liis 
Kftad     tile  e^'-vd. 


Richard  Leonard  was  then  put  up  on  the  table, 
sworn,  and  examined.  We  shall  give  his  evidence 
as  shortly  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  connection 
of  our  story.  He  swore  that  he  had  been  intimate 
with  the  late  Murtagh  MacMahon,  the  defendant's 
son,  now  dead,  also  with  the  defendant  himself 
but  in  a  minor  degree,  from  the  diSerenco  of 
their  ages.  Young  Murtagh  MacMahon  spent  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  upon  the  Continent,  as  he  be- 
lieved, for  his  education  ;  at  least  it  was  so  said. 
Witness  had  the  exclusive  ownership  of  some  very 
good  grouse-shooting  and  cock-shooting,  which 
he  freely  g.ive  to  ycung  MacMahon  and  his  friends. 
The  defendant  himself  had  more  than  once  been  out 
with  those  shooting  parties,  and  witness  had  fre- 
quently diued  at  his  house.  Some  weeks  before 
young  Murtagh  MaoMahon  went  abroad  for  the  l.ist 
time,  as  it  pi'oved,  he  came  to  witness  and  told 
him  he  could  hardly  venture  to  his  accustomed  places 
of  resort  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  without  a  consi- 
derable sum  of  ready  money,  for  he  had  unfortunately 
lost  several  sums  here  and  there  at  play,  besides 
small  sums  which  he  had  borrowed,  promising  to  pay 
when  he  returned.  That  be  knew  that  he  (witness) 
had  a  large  sum  in  the  Three  per  Cents.  Government 
Stock,  and  that  if  he  (witness)  would  advance  him 
£2,000  he  would  give  him  five  per  cent,  and  good  se- 
8  -  c  ir  ty.  Witnejsasked  him  what heeaUedgood security, 
and  he  replied  that  he  would  give  him  the  joint 
bond  of  The  MacMahon  and  himself,  and  the  d — 's 
in  it  if  that  isn't  good  security  for  that  small  sum. 
Those  were  his  words,  and  he  added  that  it  was  a  pity 
not  to  make  the  difference  of  interest.  Witness  re- 
plied that  there  could  be  no  better  security,  and  that 
he  would  sell  the  amount  out  of  the  Three  per  Cents, 
and  hand  it  to  him  the  moment  the  bond  was  exe- 
cuted. He  requested  witness  to  get  the  bond  prepared, 
as  he  had  spoken  to  his  father  about  it,  and  that  all 
would  bo  right.  Witness  accordingly  got  his  sohcitor 
to  prepare  the  bond.  It  was  signed,  sealed,  and  ile- 
livered  to  witness,  and  the  £2,000  was  handed  in 
Bank  of  Ireland  notes  to  young  Murtagh  MacMahon. 
This  was  the  bond  the  covenants  for  the  recovering  of 
which  both  The  MacMahon  and  his  son  were  per- 
fectly aware  of  and  assented  to. 

"Answer  that  gentleman  now,  sir,"  said' the 
counsel  to  the  witness,  at  the  same  time  pointing 
across  the  table  to  Sergeant  Buckle.strong. 

The  learned  sergeant  stared  at  the  witness  for  a 
full  half  minute,  as  if  he  were  some  sort  of  animal 
which  he  hatl  never  seen  before,  without  rising  from 
his  seat,  and  Leonard  began  to  think  that  ho  might 
be  let  down  without  cross-examination.  Ah,  foolish 
man  !  had  he  been  aware  that  the  sergeant  knew  the 
one-hundredth  part  of  what  he  did  respecting  him  he 
would  have  suffered  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out  ere  he 
came  there  as  plaiutilf  in  such  a  suit. 

The  learned  s  ?rgeant  knew  that  ho  could  not  adopt 
a  course  more  likely  to  upset  the  equanimity  of  the 
witness  than  thus  to  gaze  at  him,  as  if  in  actual  as- 
tonishment at  his  audacity.  But  at  length  he  rose  to 
the  torture. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  began, sticking  his  thumbs  into  the 
armholes  of  his  waistcoat,  and  playing  the  bagpipes 
in  the  air,  "what  am  I  to  call  you  V 

'■■My  name  is  Richard  Leonard." 

"  Will  you  swear  that,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  will." 

"Of  course!  Oh,  I  see!  What  was  your  father's 
name,  sir  ?" 

"  My  father's  name  was  Lenihan,  but  I  got  mine 
changed  to  Leonard." 

"  What  was  your  father's  Christian  name,  sir  ?" 
"  Laurence." 

"  Laurence  ! — Larry  Lenihan  !  out  of  which  you 
have  managed  to  manufacture  the  more  genteel  name 
of  Ri  chard  Leonard." 

"  Excuse  me,  I  was  christened  Richard.  It  was 
only  the  patronymic  that  1  got  changed." 

"  Patronymic  I  iJear  me  how,  granil  we  are  ! 
Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  patrony- 
mic, sir  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

•'  Why,  everything  is  a  matter  of  course  with  you. 
Tell  the  court  and  jury,  sir,  the  moaning  of  the  word 
patronymic." 

"  It  is  a  name  derived  from  one's  ancestors." 

The  sergeant  was  unexpectedly  disconcerted,  and 
the  v.'itness,  who  was  sharp  enough  to  [leVceiVe  it, 
became  more  self-po.sscssed.  .     .  ■  «. 

.-'*  J.'niler  that  defijiition  it  is  evident^  sir,  that  you, 
have  no  patronymic  at  all,  at  all  events  that  Leoiuud 
is  not  it.  But  you  said  that  you  got  your  name 
chana^  i  whQ_  chanjsad,  it.,  sir?   Was  it  bs  his  Ma-  I 


'  jesty's  letters  patent,  authorising  you  to  bear  the 
I  name  of  Leonard?" 

"  No,  I  think  not.  I  merely  chose  to  adopt  the 
translation  of  the  Irish.  Lenihan  is  the  Irish — Leo- 
nard is  the  English  of  the  same  name." 

Without  staiiding  up,  Mr.  Stapleton  remarked  : 
"  My  learned  friend,  I  see,  was  about  to  move  for  a 
non-suit  upon  the  point,  but  I  hope  he  is  satisfied 
with  the  plaintiff's  answer.     I  am.     The  defendant 
himself,  and  his  son,  both  recognised  him  by  the  name 
of  Leonard.  They  were,  perhaps,  good  Irish  scholars, 
and  were  aware  of  the  fact," 
'     '■  No,  I  am  not  satisfied,"  said  the  sergeant:  "and 
(  if  I  wished  to  move  for  a  non-suit  I  am  quite  certain 
that  the  court  would  grant  it  upon  the  point  at  issue. 
'  But  the  defendant  will  try  this  case  out  upon  the 
I  merits,  and  the  merits  only,  and  I  should  not  have 
\  been  interrupted.     I  request  my  learned  friend  will 
,  not  do  so  again." 

1  "Tell  me,  sir,"  he  said,  again  turning  to  the  wit- 
!  ness  :  "  do  you  speak  Irish  ?" 

"  No;  but  I  understand  some  words  of  it." 
"  Will  you  swear,  sir,  that  Lenihan  and  Leonard 
are  the  same  name?" 

"  That  the  one  is  Irish  and  the  other  English  I 
will,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  leads  me  ;  and  I  swear 
that  I  believed  them  to  be  so  when  I  requested  to  be 
called  Leonard." 

"  Ah,  you  thought  '  Leonard,  the  pleasure  of  a  glass 
■  of  wine,*  would  sound  better  than  Lenihiu,  eh  ?  ' 

"  I  confess  I  did  think  it  would  sound  better  any- 
where." 

And  I  quite  agree  with  you;  and  so  let  it  be.  I 

really  do  not  care  if  you  took  to  Italian  instead  of 
Irish,  and  chose  to  call  your3elf  Ricaido  Leonardo. 
I  know  your  proper  name;  but  for  the  present  I  shall 
take  my  choice  of  the  two  you  have  given  yourself 
Tell  me,  Mr.  Lenihan,  do  you  know  a  man  named 
Tom  Gormley  ?'' 

"  Tom  Gormley  !  Tom  Gormley  ■" 

"Yes.  Tom  Gormley— a  piper  :  perhaps  that  may 
assist  your  memory  ?" 
"  I  have  seen  hiiu." 

"Come,  sir.  no  fencing — do  you  know  him  ?" 
"  I  did  know  him,  but  I  have  not  seen  him  for  a 
long  time." 

"  No,  I  should  say  not.  Now,  we'll  let  the  piper 
stand  by  and  I'll  play  another  tune— do  you  know  a 
man  named  Molloy  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  do  not." 

"  Did  you  ever  know  a  man  called  Dan  Molloy  ?" 

"  I  might,  but  I  do  not  now  recollect.  Molloy  is  a 
common  name  in  my  part  of  the  country." 

'■  Are  they  all  called  Dan  ?" 

"  A  great  ujany  of  them  may  be." 

"  Now,  six-,  I  ask  you  distintly  did  you  ever  know 
a  man  called  Dan  Molloy? — and  answer  me  di.stinctly 
— yes  or  no." 

"  It  is  very  possible  I  did." 

"  On  your  oath,  sir,  do  you  not  know  as  weU  as  I 
do  the  man  to  whom  I  refer  ?" 
"  No,  I  do  not." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  attack  upon  The 
MacMahon's  house  by  burglars  ?" 

Of  course  I  heard  <jf  it.  Everybody  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood heard  of  it  at  the  time." 

"  Perhaps  that  may  bring  Dan  Molloy — I  "mean 
more  prominently — to  your  recollection  ?" 

"  No,  I  can't  say  that  it  does." 

"  Did  you  not  heai-,  sir,  that  " 

"  Don' t  answer  that  question,  witness.  My  lord,  I 
object,"  said  Mr.  Stapleton,  rising. 

'■'  You  cannot  a.sk  the  witness  what  he  heard,"  said 
the  judge,  looking  at  Sergeant  Bucklestrong. 

"  Very  well,  my  lord.  I'm  sure  the  witness  is  ob- 
liged to  his  counsel  for  objecting,  and  to  his  lordship 
for  ruling  •igain.stme.  Tell  me,  sir,  do  you  know  the 
price  of  a  passage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  in  an 
emigrant  vessel  V 

"  No,  I  do  not." 

"  Do  you  know,  sir,  if  Dan  Molloy  emigrated  to 
America  subsequently  to  the  attack  upon  ttie  defend- 
ant's house  ?" 

No,  1  do  not.    I  know  nothing  about  Dan  Mol- 
loy." 

■'  I  protest,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Stapleton.  rising 
again,  "I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  my  learned  friend, 
as  this  is  a  cross-examination,  but  unless  he  can  con- 
nect this  bugbear  that  he  has  got  hold  of  in  Dan 
Molloy  wiih  the  case  befor^  the  court,  I  must  claim 
the  protection  of  the  court  for  the  witness;  even  cross- 
exauiiuation  must  h.ave  a  limit." 

At  this  juncture,  and  before  Sergeant  Bucklestrong 
could  reply,  a  slip  of  paper  was  put  into  his  hand  by 
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Bome  pi^rscn  from  beb.'r.il.  Ho  rea.l  it  over,  and 
thmst  it  into  hh  pocket  with  a  smile  oi  ti  iuuii'Ii,  auu 
continued : 

"  ^\'e^,  my  lj:irnofl  friend  will  be  .irlnd  to  he.irthnt 
I  shnll  give  up  the  bugbear  and  turn  now  to  anntlior 
person  of  whom  the  memory  of  the  witnr-:f,  if  not 
more  distinct  ill  point  of  fact,  I  havo  iio  doubt  \vil! 
be  ill  point  of  admission,  and  ft  person  whom  I  shall 
be  able  to^  connect  vviih  the  casr-.  bsfcro  the  court  in 
a  most  material  and  unmiotalcable  manner.  TfU 
me,  sir,  do  vou  know  a  mau  naii.ed  jMichael  E.i')r- 
dan  ?" 

"Yes;  I  kno'.vhim  perfectly  well." 

"  Ah!  I  anticipated  that  you  could  hardly  PTidoa- 
vour  to  evade  your  knowledge  of  him.  What  is  he, 
Bir?" 

"  Hs  is  a  f':hoo]mn?ter.  And  I  bee;  to  .?ay  that 
there  is  no  nei'e-sity  for  you  to  say  '  sir'  at  the  end 
of  every  question.  The  tone  with  which  j'oii  do  .=o 
is  verj'  hurtful  to  my  fetliu.j.-i,  and  can  be  done  with 
no  other  (  bjcot  th  r.i  to  annoy  aii'i  I  o  cjdeavour  to 
up.set  me.    1  r^  ];ie.-t  you  will  not  d'l  .'io  " 

"I  quite  agree  v.-itli  the  witjiess,  Serjeant  Buckl-;- 
etrong."  taid  the  Chiol  Ju.-rlicc. 

'"Very  well,  niy  U'l-d,  T  shall  not  say  'sir'  to  the 
witness  ngair.  &  it  u'  'i  'r.^s  to  bo  'To-.^-e/Mmiuf  d 
as  if  either  he  or  1  a  1 1  iy;  he  will  nnd  himself 
very  much  mi^i.a:.,en.  i\"ow,  Mr.  Lenihan — for  as 
Lenihan  and  iAonard  are  both  the  same,  of  course,  I 
may  t.ikj  :ny  ciioice — tell  r\ic,  Lenihan,  dii[  you  ever 
inspect  hi  5        >  '1  ;'" 

'^Yes,  I  did." 

"  How  often  pray,  Mr.  Lenihan  i" 
"  Twice,  I  think.'' 

"I  don't  v.-,int  to  knov,-  what  you  think,  Mr.  Leni- 
han.   Speak  positively.    How  often  ?" 
'•'  Twice." 

"  What  interval  of  time  ekapsed,  Mr.  Ltnihan,  be- 
tween the  two  iniipections  ?" 
"  I  cannot  positively  say." 
"  As  near  as  you  csu  go?" 
"  I  cannot  tell,  indeed." 
"  Twelve  months  ?" 
"  No." 

'■'  Six  months  ?" 
'••  No." 
.  "  Three  months  ?" 
"  No." 
"  A  month  V 
"  Well— no." 

"  Come,  you  may  as  well  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Leni' 
h(in,  for  we  can  prove  it,  and  we  shall  prove  it  too — 
and  it  is  very  kind  of  me  to  teil  you  so.  Now, 
what  time  took  place  between  thess  two  inspec- 
tions ?" 

"  I  cannot  be  precise,  but  I  think  about  a  fort- 
night.' ' 

"  .Might  it  be  less  than  a  fortnight,  Mr.  Lenihan  ?" 

"  No,  it  was  not  less — about  a  fortnighf." 

"  Come,  I  ;'m  satisfied  with  that  answer.  Is  it 
usu  i!,  jlr.  l.t-nihaii,  to  iiispoct  schools  iit  such  very 
short  u;t:,-r\ al.s.  t)i-,  in  point  of  fact,  is  it  customary 
for  ci'untiy  fjcntlenien  to  inspect  them  at  all  ?" 

Th  it  If;  a  matter  of  option,  as  is  also  the  interval 
of  time." 

"  Very  well.  That's  j'our  answer.  Tell  me  now,  Mr. 
Lenihan,  di  l  you  ever  inspect  that  school  before  or 
since  those  two  inspections  you  have  stated  ?" 

"  No,  never." 

"  Who  was  with  you  on  those  occasions  ?" 
"  Mr.  Francis  Riordan." 

"  Any  relation  to  your  friend  the  schoolmaster  ?" 
"  Brother." 

"  On  the  occasions  of  tho.^'e  inspectiocs,  Mr.  Lenihan, 
were  ynu  and  Mr.  Riord.in,  the  ccho^'lmastpr's 
brother,  closeted  with  him  in  what  in  such  cases  is 
usually  called  his  sanctum  ?" 

"  It  is  very  likely  that  we  went  into  his  private 
room  with  him  for  a  few  minutes  before  we  left.  I 
dare  say  we  did," 

"  ()u  yy.ir  o  itli,  ^Ir.  Lenihan,  was  the  door  shut 
bet -.v..  ;;  i.j.iM  the  schoolroom  while  you  and 
his  lu.ithtr  wc-r  -  w  uh  him  ?'' 

'■  tJn  my  oath  I  cannot  say,  and  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  call  me  Mr.  Lenihan  with  every  question." 

"  Why  you  objected  ji^^t  now  to  my  saying  sir  to 
you,  and  now  you  object  to  the  change  I  m:tde.  You 
are  hke  the  poor  fellow  who  called  out,  '  higher'— 
'  lower,'  aui  I  fear  I  am  like  the  fellow  who  wielded 
the  c'T  :  stvik'^  w'-- re  I  will  I  cannot  plea.^e  you. 
Come,  I'll  try  T,-'.' ;rd  by  way  of  vari'ity.  Tell  me, 
Mr.  Leonard,  ht'd  you  and  the  schoolmaster's  brother 
anything  to  drink  in  his  sanctum  ?" 

"  No,  positively  not." 


I  "  I  suppose  it  was  too  early  in  the  day,  but  it  does 
j  not  speak  wall  for  the  schoolmaster's  hospit-ility,  nor 
.  for  his  anxi'^ty  for  a  favourable  entry  iu  the  vi:uti;rs' 
i  book.  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Leonard,  did  you  sign 
the  vi.'?itor's  book  at  all  ?'' 

"  No,  we  did  r.ot." 

"  Neither  of  you  ?" 

"  No  ;  neither  of  us." 
i     "  Then  of  whit  value  was  your  inspection  f ' 

The  witne.=s  did  not  answer,  and  after  a  lengthened 
pa-.re  the  learned  co'ms.d  said  : 

'■'A  very  good  .niiswer — nil.  Now  listen  to  me, 
Mr.  Leonard,  and  give  me  a  po.-itive  and  distinct  an- 
.■iwer  one  way  or  the  other,  and  at  once.  We  can 
prove  word  for  word  wh-t  I  am  going  to  ask  you,  and 
you  see  that  I  do  not  want  to  take  you  by  surprixe. 
Oa  your  oath  was  there  any  conversation  in  Insh 
between  the  schoolmaster  and  liis  brother  outside  the 
Hchoolhousf,  before  or  P.fter  he  got  into  the  gig,  or 
I  dog  cart,  or  whr.tcver  the  vehicle  was  ?" 

"There  may  have  bet^n,  but  I  do  not  recollect,  nor 
could  t  have  understood  it  if  thcie  was." 

'■  Did  yon  yonr.-olf  say  to  the  nchoolmaster  on  that 
day  in  plain  Kugh'sh — we'll  come  tf)  the  Irish  by-and- 
bye — th:it  practice  makes  perfect  <" 

The  witness  paused  as  if  to  recollect,  but  in  fact  to 
invent  a  good  expl  iiiation,  for  he  had  reaeon  to  foar 
from  wh  it  ronii.*"l  had  said  that  the  words  might  be 
proved  againstliim. 

'■  Come,  Mr.  Leonard,  did  you  or  did  you  not  ?" 

"  I  am  trying  to  recollect  ;  do  not  hurry  me  and 
you  shall  have  an  answer." 

"  Tidce  your  time  and  give  the  best  explanation 
you  can,  for  I  see  you  are  afraid  to  deny  the  words 
altogether." 

"'  I  can  answer  the  question — I  recollect  it  now 
perfectly.  One  of  the  scholars  wrote  a  capital  hand, 
and  I  said  to  the  master — '  That  boy  writes  beauti- 
fully.' '  So  ho  ought,'  said  the  master,  'for  he  is  .at 
it  e'^ery  spare  minute  he  has.'  T  then  sa,id,  "  i'ractice 
makes  perfect.'    Tiiat  is  my  answer.'' 

Sergeant  Buc'de^trong  smiled  blandly. 

"  And  an  exceedingly  clever  answer  it  is,  Mr.  Leo- 
nard. AVas  this  in  tae  school-room,  or  outside  the 
school-house  door,  and  after  you  had  got  into  the 
dog- cart  ?"  with  the  utmost  scorn. 

"  I  should  say  it  was  in  the  school-room,  while  we 
were  inspecting  the  writing  class." 

"  Ah,  so  it  would  have  been,  just  as  you  have  ex- 
plained it ;  but  we  shall  show  the  jury  that  it  was 
not,  but  outaide  the  school-house  altogether.  Tell  me 
now,  Mr.  Leonard,  did  you  say  to  the  schoolmister, 
'  You  have  the  origiuals,  and  you  know  practice 
makes  jierfect,'  without  reference  to  any  boy's  writ- 
ing, ?nd  this  while  you  were  iu  the  dog-cart,  just 
before  you  drove  off?" 

"  Never." 

"  You  have  said  that  you  do  not  understand  Irish, 
except  an  odd  word.  Now,  Mr.  Leonard,  could  Mr. 
Francis  Riornan,  the  attorney,  who  was  your  compa- 
nion on  the  occasion,  have  said  the  words  that  I  have 
)'epeated  to  you  to  his  brothei-,  the  schoolmaster,  in 
Irish,  without  your  having  understood  them  ?" 

"  He  could,  but  I  am  Conlident  he  did  not.  There 
was  no  reason  why  ho  ihould." 

"  But  if  he  had ,  you  would  not  have  understood 
him  ?" 

"  I  have  said  so  already."' 

"  I  protest,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Stapleton,  rising 
again,  "  I  cannot  see  the  object  of  this  cross-examin- 
ation. What  can  the  inspection  of  a  school  or  the 
proficiency  of  the  scholars  have  to  say  to  the  ques- 
tion before  the  court  ?" 

"  I  can  see  the  object  of  it  very  clearly,  Mr.  Sta- 
pleton,''enid  the  judge. 

'■  And  my  learned  friend."  said  the  Sergeant,  "  sees 
the  object  of  it  too,  as  clearly  as  your  lordship.  In- 
deed it  is  the  very  clearness  of  the  object  that 
prompts  him  to  put  a  stop  to  my  questions.  But  I 
have  pursued  this  line  of  examination  at  my  own 
peril,  and  my  learned  friend  little  anticipates  the  evi- 
■  dence  I  shall  be  able  to  produce  in  this  case,  and  the 
plaintiff,  had  he  been  aware  of  it,  would  iia\  e 
prayed  for  the  earth  to  open  and  " 

"  You  had  better  reserve  your  observations,  ser- 
geant," Slid  the  judge,  '"until  you  are  addressing  the 
jury  for  the  defendant.  Go  on  with  }"our  cross-ex- 
amination," 

'■  It  is  only  onp  of  his  thundorliolt.s  nf  terror,"  suid 
M^.  St.ipl'ffop.  '■  launched  at  the  witness  to  endea- 
vour to  upset  hiui.  ' 

"  "Very  well,  my  lord,''  said  Sergeant  Buckleatrong, 
"'i  do  not  think  it  uecessary  to  p-.irsue  it  any  further, 
ilycass  will  bs  so  strong  with  the  evidence  I  shall 


proouce,  that  the  cro!.s  examination  of  this  witneea. 
or  iudseil  of  any  other  witnesses,  is  a  mere  matter  of 
form,  but  one  tt .:  a  man  in  my  position  can  hardly 
bo  ex^<eCted  to  resiot.  You  m.ay  go  do>vn,  Mr.  Leu- 
nard,  and  bless  your  stars  tliat  I  have  not  e:<[io5ed 
you  further." 

'•  ^ly  lord,  is  this  fair  V    said  Mr.  Stapleton,  stai-t- 
ing  up. 

"  Indeed  I  think  not,"  said  his  lord?Uip,  looking 
ovi»r  his  spect  icles  at  the  sergeant. 

"  You  ll  ohang  ;  )  our  mind  by-and-by,  my  lord," 
said  the  sergeant,  sitting  down. 

"  Crier,  call  Francis  Riordan,  attorney-at-iaw." 
said  Counsellor  Cro.^sirrain,  .Tltbougb  the  said  Fraacie 
Riordan  was  clo.se  beside  him. 

"  Here,"  said  the  daiiper  little  man,  stepping  up 
from  the  side  benches  iwon  the  table.  He  wa.*  sworn 
and  examined. 

"  Has  been  the  plaintiff's  solicitor  for  the  last  two 
yeav^.  Rocciv-ed  his  in.s'^ruotioi;;  a'oout  a  month  prior 
to  the  date  of  it,  to  i)rep:ire  tlie  bond  wdiich  is  the 
suVjjeot  of  tiie  pi-etieut  trial,  and  prepai  ed  it  accord- 
ingly. Witness  w.m  not  pre.sent  when  the  bond  Wiis 
signed  and  d'divered.  When  the  bond  was  prepared, 
and  ready  for  execution,  by  the  plaintiCTs  ia.'rtrue- 
tione,  witness  dircctwi  a  sv.ckbi'uker  in  Du'oliu  to  ^ 
rsell  out  .£2,000,  p.irt  of  a  larg-r  sum  staudiijg  in  the 
plaintiff's  name  i".  the  Three-aud-a-h.df  per  Cents. 
Governuient  Stock,  and  witne.s8  lodged  it  to  his 
credit  iu  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  That  is  all  witcess 
I  knows  of  the  transaction.''' 

i      "  I   have   done   with   this  witness,''   said  Mr. 

I  Stapleton. 

'•  I  think  you  know  a  Utile  more  than  you  say, 
Mr.  Francis  O'Riordan,"  said  the  sergeant.  "Tell 
me,  in  whose  name  was  the  money  lying  in  the  Three 
per  Cent.  Government  Stock  f 

In  Richard  Lenihan's,  but  the  name  has  been 
explained." 

"  Yes,  it  has,  and  we  shall  make  you  a  present 
of  any  n-.me  you  like.  They  are  both  beautiful, 
Riordan  and  Lenihm — yours  and  your  quondum 
client.  You  aro  not  the  attorney  in  t'cia  cause,  I 
believe.' ' 

"  No;  as  I  knew  I  should  be  examined  asa  witness 
in  the  case,  I  thought  it  right  that  my  client  should 
sue  through  another  solicitor." 

"  Just  what  I  should  have  expectsd  from  a  cau- 
tious, sensible  man  like  Mr.  Francis  Riordan.  Tell 
me,  sir — I  suppose  I  may  say  sir  to  you — was  not 
that  sum,  or  a  sum  of  £2,000,  re-invested  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Bank  in  the  plaintifT s  uame  within  a  few  days, 
say  ten.  of  the  date  of  its  ha\-ing  been  sold  out  of  th« 
Three  per  Cents  ■" 

'■  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  understood  from  the 
pl.aintitf  that  it  was  sold  out  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing it  to  young  Murtagh  MacMahon  upon  the 
bond  iu  cjuestion." 

'"And  we  understand  that  it  was  no  sucli  thing, 
and  we  shall  prove  that  the  identical  sum  of  £2,000 
wa'*  re-invested  in  the  Provincial  Bank  in  the  name 
of  Richard  Leonard  within  ten  d.iys  of  the  date  of 
its  having  been  sold  out  of  the  Three  per  Cents.  You 
see  how  sure  of  the  game  I  am  when  I  thus  show 
you  my  hand,  iiut  we  shall  now  turn  to  another 
point.  I  believe  you  went  upon  two  occj.sions  to  in- 
sneet  the  school  at  Timawn  ;" 
" '-Yes,  I  did." 

"  I  need  not  recapitulate  in  detail  the  points  upon 
which  I  cross-examined  the  piaintifF,  as  regards  these 
iuapections.  You  hive  had  the  advantage  of  hearing 
his  evidence,  if  it  bs  an  advantage,  but  I  shall  come 
at  once  to  the  point  which  alfects  yourself.  Tell  me, 
Mr.  Francis  Riordan,  had  you  any  conversation  with 
your  brother,  the  schoolmaster,  in  Irish  just  outside 
the  schooliiouse  door,  before  you  and  the  plaintiff 
drove  away  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  recollect." 

"  Supposing  you  to  have  had  such  4  conversation, 
do  you  think  it  could  be  brought  to  your  recollection 
by  repeating  it.  or  part  of  it." 

•■  It  is  possible  that  it  might,  if  such  a  thing 
I  actually  took  place." 

"  Did  you  upon  one  of  these  occasions  say  in  Irish 
to  your  brothe.',  the  schoolmaster,  just  'before  you 
drove  aw.iy,  '  You  have  the  originals,  Mick,  and.  you 
know,  practice  makes  perfect,"  and  did  your  brother, 
or  did  he  not,  reply,  '  If  any  man  living  can  do  it,  I 
will,"  also  in  Irish  ■'" 

•■Ncvc.-;  nothing  of  the  kind." 

'•  Had  Vo  l  a.  c.inversation  iu  Irish  with  your  bro- 
ther ou  any  subject  whatever  (" 

"  I  may  have  said  something  to  him  iu  Irish,  an<i 
ke  to  me,  whsn  I  was  coming  atvay.    People  who 
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speaK  Irish  flaently  are  fond  of  doing  so,  and  adopt 
it  in  preferencfc  to  English." 

"  Now  listen  to  me  attentively.  If  a  respecfcitle 
lad,  one  of  your  brother's  scholars,  and  a  clever 
young  fellow,  who  understands  Irish  as  well,  or  per- 
haps better,  than  he  does  English,  swears  upon  that 
table  to-day  that  he  was  sitting  just  inside  the 
schoolhouse  door  upon  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer, 
and  that  he  distinctly  heard  you  say  in  Irish  to  the 
schoolmaster,  'Well,  Mick,  you  have  the  oiis;inal3, 
and  you  know  ''practice  makes  perfect,"  '  and  that 
your  brother  replied,  '  If  any  man  living  can  do  it 
I  will,'  will  he  be  swearing  what  v.as  not  true  ?  It 
is  rather  a  long  question,  but  you  understand  it  ?" 

"  I  do  perfectly.  He  will  not  be  swearing  what 
is  true." 

"  Nor  anything  like  it  ?" 

"No  ;  nor  anything  like  it." 

'■'  Then  you  shall  hear  him  swear  it,  and  the  jury 
shall  hear  him  swear  it,  and  they  will  judge  between 
him  and  you.   You  may  go  down,  Mr.  Kiordan." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Mr.  Stapleton,  "  in  the  proper 
course  of  this  case  we  should  now  produce  the  wit- 
nesses to  the  due  execution  of  the  bond  ;  but  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  one  of  them  is  dead,  and  the  other 
emigrated  to  America.  It  is  rather  a  large  place,  my 
lord,  and  we  have  failed  to  tiace  him." 

"  It  would  have  been  a  very  important  matter  if  you 
could  have  done  so,"  said  the  judge,  "  but  you  had 
better  go  on  with  your  case,  with  the  best  means  at 
your  disposal.    Or  do  you  close  V" 

"  Oh,  no,  my  lord,  by  no  means.  We  propose  to 
examine  one  or  two  experts  as  to  handwriting,  who 
will  be  able  to  swear  that  the  signatures  to  the  bi^nd 
were  written  by  the  same  hands  that  wrote  the  sig- 
natures which  we  hold,  viz.,  of  The  MacMahon,  and 
of  his  son,  and  which  are  admitted  to  be  genuine." 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  learned  sergeant,  smiling.  "  We 
could  put  you  upon  the  proof  of  even  those  signa- 
tures, but  v.'e  shall  give  you  every  facihty  by  admit- 
ting them  in  open  court." 

"Two  experts  were  then  examined  as  to  the  signa- 
tures to  the  bond,  as  compared  with  the  signatures 
to  sev.eral  notes  of  invitation  from  Murtagh  Mac- 
Mahon and  two  or  three  from  The  MacMahoa  him- 
self, and  they  both  swore  positively  that  they  were 
written  by  one  and  the  same  person  in  each  instance. 

"  Turn  now,"  said  Mr.  Stapletou  when  he  had  ex- 
unined  the  first,  "  and  answer  that  gentleman," 
pointing  to  Seigeant  Buckleatrong. 

The  learned  sergeant  looked  .it  him  for  some  mo- 
ments without  rising,  and  without  a  muscle  of  his 
lace  changing.  It  appeared  to  be  a  preliminary 
system  of  his  cross-examination.  The  expert  looked 
him  full  in  the  face,  giving  his  own  counsel  confi- 
dence of  how  well  he  would  be  able  to  stand  even 
Sergeant  Buckltstrong's  hackling.  But  the  sergeant, 
after  saying  a  word  or  two  to  one  of  his  juniors,  stuck 
hit  hands  in  his  waistcoat  pockets  and  kept  looking 
at — nothing.    A  very  provoking  proceeding. 

"  This  witness  is  waiting  fur  you,  sergeant,"  said 
Mr.  Stapleton ;  ''I  have  done  with  him  fi.r sometime." 

■'  Oh  !  I  beg  the  witness's  pardon  a  hundred  timeR," 
said  Sergeant  Bucklestrong.  smiling  blandly.  "  The 
wit.aess  may  go  down.  1  beg  your  pardon  sir,"  Le 
said,  as  the  e.\pert  pas.sed  down. 

"  And  you  have  it  with  all  my  heart,"  he  replied. 

So  it  was  with  the  other  expert  tlmt  the  leiirnetl 
sergeant  did  not  detain  him,  but  told  him  at  once 
that  he  might  g9  down.  "  I  v/ill  not  detain  you  for 
one  unnecessary  moment  fi  om  your  brother  witness," 
he  said,  "  who  is,  doubtless,  wailing  for  you  in  the 
hall  for  mutual  congratulations  on  the  escape  you 
have  both  liad." 

Mr.  Stapleton  now  intimated  that  he  had  closed 
his  ca.se  for  the  plaintiff,  and,  it  being  nearly  six 
o'clook,  the  coui  tad  journcd.  The  learned  bcrgeaut  w  s 
to  oi.cn  his  Citse  for  tiie  defendant  by  a  speech  to  evi- 
dtnci;  the  fii  it  thing  when  the  court  sat  in  the  morning. 
(To  be  Contiuucu.) 


IJUEAKPAST.— KWS'S  COCOA.— CiKATKFUL  AND  COMIORT- 

I.>G  -"  Sy  a  thoroiigh  knovviedae  of  the  uatura.1  laws 
whii.-l-'  govern  tlic  operations  of  dif;estion  and  nutrition, 
and  by  a  careful  application  of  tlic  tine  properties  of  wull- 
solocted  cocoa,  Mr.  Kpps  has  pioTided  our  breakfast  tables 
witi.1  a  delicately  flavoured  beveraqe  wliicli  uiav  save  us 
many  liiavy  ..loctors',  bills.''— Citn  TsVi  uw*  Gm.etie.  Made 
simply  with  EoiUnjf  Water  or  Milk.  Sold  bv  Grocers  in 
par.-;;a*  (inly,  labelle'l— '•  .Jamk.S  EI'PS  *ND  Co.,  Homujo- 
pathii-  Chumi-its,  4«.  'Ihn-adiictdlc-sticet,  and  IVtl,  I'icca- 
dUiy;  V.'ovks,  liu:.ti/n-i'o;iU,  Loiulon." 

ii>,.\i..Atil,T.j-;  or  CotoA  — ■■  Wtviill  iiowgiveaM  account 
of  t'le  pioci.ss  aJo)>te(l  by  Messrs.  Jaracs  Epps  ami  Co., 
m.annf.utiu'ti5  ui  dietetic  ttrticies,  at  their  wvrks  in  tl.e 
Euston-roaU.  London."— See  Article  in  CimeU's  Uouiehold 


AN  OLD  MAN'S  VALENTINE. 

"lis  full  tv,  ice  tv.0Tity  years.  beiovcJ, 

s;iiice  )ir:-l  tliiiS  lailcil  scroll, 
Like  ?i)riit;;-time's  huUleu  liowers,  breathed 

Your  socrot  to  my  soul ! 
The  gilded  hearts  arc  tarnished  now. 

And  p  led  the  sitapie  rhyme  ; 
Yet  fort.y  years  have  failed  to  dim 

Its  plt:di;e— "Forever  tUiuo  ! " 

"Forever  thine  !"   I  close  ray  eyes. 

Throu.^'h  distant  scenes  I  rove, 
AVliere  finst  1  taught  tliy  :jc:it!o, voice 

The  i.-iili-viiig  ti;i\i.'S  ■i  i'lv.j. 
Aj,;ai)i  I  liec  those  ;  '■.>..'; 

Ho  slivly  raised  to  ii.u  ,■. 
And  catch  the  timitl  w  hi  -peicu  words  : 

"  Yes,  love,  forever  thiue  !" 

"  Forever  thine  !"   The  echoes  come 

More  clear  and  solemn  now  ; 
And,  listening.  Heaven  bcuds  to  bless 

Thy  sacred  wifely  vow. 
How  (jure  the  heiui,  how  true  the  truth, 

'Ihosi;  simple  v.  orj.-s  resi.yn! 
Their  music  thrills  tiiToui;li  two-scoro  years 

"Beloved,  forever  tliiiiO  !" 

"  Forever  tliine  !"— thri.Uf;h  joy  ami  grief — 

Tlirough  all  life's  we:il  or  ill— 
■With  checrin.:  voice  auil  faithful  heart, 

Unchanged,  unchanging  still ! 
"  Forever  thine  !"  the  echoes  com© 

Blent  with  our  children's  mirth — 
The  charm  that  bound  cur  hearts  and  lives. 

And  sanctified  our  hearih  I 

"  Forever  thine  !"  the  mating  birds 

Still  twitter  oti  yon  ti  cc ; 
Our  chikln  n's  chili'.rcu  whisper  now 

The  love  I  lirenthcd  to  thee  ! 
Alone  I  bcrid  my  sdvcred  head, 

And  luoura  lu  teavle»;s  woe  : 
For  youth  inust  have  its  sprins-time  shovrers- 

Ase  only  silent  snow. 

"  Forever  thino  ! "   The  frozen  earth 

liies  cold  upon  thee  now  ! 
Stilled  is  the  heart  and  dumb  the  Hps 

■|  hat  breathed  that  early  vow  ! 
And  yet  I  dare  to  rais:  my  eyes 

To  where  Love  -!  beacons  shiue, 
And  read,  in  yonder  starry  skies  : 

"Still,  love,  forever  thiue  :" 

"  Forever  tlune  !  "   Ah,  lore,  the  ties 

That  bound  us  heart  to  heart- 
That  linked  ouv  lives  from  youth  to  age  - 

Tho  j-ravc  can  never  part  ! 
Yea,  surely,  in  that  purer  world 

Thy  spirit  waits  for  ndne, 
And  bient  with  angel  tones  I'll  hear  : 

"  Ecltived,  forever  thine  !" 


A  NOVEL  MODE  OF  GETTINO  A  HUSBAND 
The  S'-.ijnwur{hal.)  related  the  following  story 
in  its  issiie  of  the  1st  mat.  : — "  One  of  the  ino?,t  novel, 
as  well  as  exciting,  ratHes  that  ever  took  place  in  Sey- 
mour came  off  oa  Saturday  evening  last.  Mi-js  Min- 
nie Clarence  made  the  novel  proposition  of  putting 
herself  up  to  be  raffled  for  at  fifty  ct  iits  a  chance.  At 
first  the  matter  was  treated  as  a  joke,  but  when  it 
becanie  known  that  the  ofl'ei  was  a  io.itt  fide  one 
chances  went  r;-pidly,  and  in  lessi  than  an  hour  ev(?ry 
chance  was  take»n,  and  heavy  preuiiuui.i  were  being 
paid  by  young  men  anxious  to  win  tiie  "beautiful  and 
lovely  pjrize.  ^iiss  Minnie  is  a  m^st  bewitching 
beauty  oi  18  summers,  an  oi-phau,  of  respectable  pa- 
rentage, and  a  meniber  of  the  best  society  of  the 
State.  She  was  decidedly  the  belie  of  Seymour,  and 
was  loved  and  admired  by  all  who  ever  became  ac- 
quainted with  her,  and  piohably  envied  just  the  Icafct 
bit  )jy  the  y.'Uiig  ladies.  She  is  bri.^ht  blonde,  per- 
fect in  foiui,  iiiir  complexion,  and  Las  most  iivv;,-;h- 
ingly  beauiii'ul  eyes.  Ever  since  she  caine  to  Sey- 
mour she  ha.-i  beijn  the  centre  of  atu\.v;t!oii  an>l  the 
adniii-ation  of  the  men.  In  justice  to  ML.-ts  Minnie, 
we  should  state,  that  she  gave  the  vvii.uertlreprlvilegc- 
of  aeceptiiig  or  refusing  her,  and  reserved  the  same 
privilege  for  her.-3elf.  There  mny  have  been  several  in 
the  crowd  whom  she  would.  Lave  refused,  but  there 
were  none,  wo  venture  to  ?ay,  who  would  refuse  lier. 
How  Could  they  ?  The  hour  set  for  the  r,-,file  q  ime 
and  ft'Uad  all  ready  to  try  their  luck.  Mi.is  Mim)ie 
was  theio  in  person,  dres.?ed  lu  the  h  d^jht  of  f.ishiou 
to  lend  a  cluirm  to  the  occasion.  She  stood  leaning 
gracefully  against  e.  ahow-case,  never  spenkiiig  a  word 
nor  betraying  the  least  eiuotiou  or  iho.ving  the 
slightest  preference  for  any  of  the  contj-.tai;t3,  e.x.- 
cepting  thero  was  a  perceptible  twinkle  in  her. beau- 
tiful eyci  '.■.•ix'u  soRje  young  atid  l^andsome  lover 
would  .^h.iLe  the  dice.  N;ime  after  name  was  called, 
and  e-.teh  one  in  turn  would  shako  the  boi  witli  ner- 
■ypUS  hand,  until  all  but  three  hnd  t  brovvu.  and  uothmjt 


Idi'her  th.m  .33  had^l.-een  tlvrown.  Tiien  came  Lvnn 
i'alconerV,  turn.  Lynn  id  a  "oloud  himself,  a);d  a 
clavir.  h:ird'.vo!-kUj;;  yo'ir;:^  ir, ;n,  isnd  pei-h;ip'5  tUj 
t\,  inkle  e-f  hi  r  oVos  nerved  him  to  the  work.  At  r.iiy 
rata  he  tossed  the  ivory  with'  .steady  hand,  and 
the  scoier  called  -iC,  The  other  tv.'o  throws  were 
made  amid  too  much  excitement  to  even  be  counted, 
and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Lynn.  Mjnnie  came 
forvvand  and  took  Lynn's  arm,  and  the  two  went  out 
♦  <v;etiicr  amid^v.ht  cli:  ar.->  of  tho  crowd.  She  aceoia- 
paiiied  him  to  Iris  futher'.s  hi.tel,  v,  here  .^he  was  pre- 
si-!!ied  t  o  )i;s  r.'l  '.tive.i,  who  had  not  1  ;iu  i  !ie  plea:;ura 
of  her  ac  quniutiince  before,  sut-.r  \yhich  she  was  es- 
corted home.  Vi''e,  of  course,  do  not  knov/  for  cer- 
tain, but,  as  Lynn  is  a  good,  clever  youncr  man,  and 
she  would  bo  an  honour  to  any  household,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  neither  of  them  will  iiaek  out." 


A  NEW  OPEEA  HOUSE  FOR  LONDON. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  .'^Iet;-opulitau  Board  of  Works, 
hc-ld  lately,  Mr.  Mapleson's  api.-iica'cioa  for  a  piece  of 
land  on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  to  be  used  as  the 
site  of  an  Opera  House,  was  granted.  Mr,  Mapleaoa 
thereupon  signed  an  agreement  for  an  80  years"  lea-je 
at  a  rerrtal  of  £3,000  a  year.  Architeot,5  of  all  coun- 
tries will  be  invited  to  send  in  clesLgsas  for  the  build- 
ing, which  is  to  consist  not  only  of  an  Opera  Hours, 
but  alao  of  an  Academy  of  Music,  an  ac;;dcmy  for  tlin 
ballet,  a  concert  hsll,  and  a  cafe.  The.3e  constructions 
will,  it  is  estimated,  cost  something  like  £150,000. 
The  piece  of  land  has  an  extent  of  about  five  acres, 
the  v&lue  of  which  may  accordingly  be  put  down  at 
£600  an  acre  (I  have  already  said  that  t'ne  annual  vc:.t 
of  the  ground  has  been  fixed  at  .£3.000).  Lesides  h;iv- 
ing  to  pay  £.3,000  a  ya.rr  ground  rent,  T  am  as.^urL'd 
that  Ml-.  Miipl.j'jon  has  already  had  to  hand  over 
.ilO.CH'O  to  tho  projector  of  a  nsw  hotel,  to.whom  the 
wished- for  pint  of  hind  had  b.en  previously  assigned. 
It  seen..'i  that  among  the  memlx-rs  of  tlie  Board  of 

^Vi'orks  there  were  some  Who,  whilst  oojecting  to  the 
hotel,  did  not  like  tiie  idea  of  an  Opera  House  being 

i  constructed  on  the  Thames  Emb.mlunent.  An  Opera 
H'iuse,howeV(.r,  was  wanted,  notonly'oy  Mr.  Mapleson 
and  his  asijociate.  Sir  Michael  C'o.^ta,  but  by  the 
Thames  Em'oaukment  itself  It  will  attract  peopio 
to  the  embankm  nt,  and  will  end  by  making  it — v^•^.at 
it  was  intended  to  be  fi  om  the  ftrst — an  iinnortint 
thoioirghiare  :  a  sort  of  London  boulevaj'd.  aud  one 
o£  tho  great  tn  terie.'j  of  our  traiho  circulation.  Mr. 
Maplcsoii  iSi  convmced  tli.it  tho  new  ();jei'a  Kou.s.., 
with  all  Its  a;  (lUrtenances,  will  be  finished  in  plenty 
of  time  for  llie  Italian  seiisou  of  1S75. 


SONG  OF  HOPE. 

Sweet  hope  hum  the  human  heart  ne'er  fades, 

But  forever  it  siny;  it^  i^iJi'.g, 
And  the  ,';!ooiii  of  grief  a'.id  the  trace  of  tears, 
Wiich  follow -the  steps  of  the  swift-pas-jiug  years, 

Cannot  smoUier  dig  music  lonp;. 

For  it  whLipers  soft  to  the  son-owing  heart : 

"  Some  sweet  day,  seme  sweet  day, 
Thou  and  ,f;i  ief  f  r  ever  sdiall  part. 
And  tho-u  ivilt  knov.',  with  a  rapturous  start, 
'i'liat  joy  can  have  its  way." 

In  the  waakuo?s  of  woo,  when  sorrow  is  new, 

We  feel  that  all  liope  is  dead— 
That  niivo:  ii_alu  cau  a  thrill  of  delight, 
As  the  bliiiU  of  -ilie  dav.  n  illumines  tho  night, 

Rekindle  a  joy  that  has  fled. 

But  a  soft  voice  br^a,!  hcs  to  the  bursting  heart : 

"  .joiee  sweet  i!;iy,  some  sweet  day, 
AU  thes;;  sliadows  shall  wux-iy  depart, 
And  iiK.a  v.i'.i  v.atcu,  with  a  wondering  start, 
'The  tUi-,vn  of  a  perfect  day." 

We  murmur  and  moiu-n  that  the  road  is  dark, 

V.'heu  soriuv,-  1.-;  dinimiu.s  our  eve.g, 
That  the  rot-k?  are  roi;gU  a'ld  lUe  path  is  steep, 
Aiid  wo  stijuiliio-aud  fall,  and  bitterly  weep 
For  a  v.-alk  under  sunnier  skies. 

Cut  r,  soft  voice  breathes  to  the  buidened  breast, 

"  .S.-.ae  sweet  day,  so;h-^  swfet  day. 
Thou  wilt  iind  that  v!;y  t'aihcr  knew  best; 
And  knov.  that  tlie  path  lo  au  endless  rest 
Was  over  a  rock-strew-n  way," 

PKR.iMliULAiOliS.— P.  Ledvvidge,  mauufaeturer,  Ko.  32 
Aiiiienv....-.:treet.  and  32  Lower  Oi-mond-cjuay.  N.B. — Repair* 
promptly  executed.  l;j54 

The  King  of  Holland  has  ju»t  sent  to  Madame 
C.uvaiiio  tiie  grand  medal  of  the  Order  of  iierit  And 
Genius,  rarelv  disnosed  of 
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'  ,        RETRIBUTIOX  ; 

Ob,  MAURICE  EVERFIELD'S  MISTAKE. 

"  Blanche,  darling,  come  here  !" 

"  Well,  papa  dear,  here  I  am,"  and  Blanche  Ever- 
field  wound  her  bare  shapely  arms  lovingly  around 
her  invalid  father's  neck,  and  laid  her  soft,  warm 
cheek  against  his  cold  white  brow.  "  What  is  it, 
dearest  papa  ?  You  seem  troubled,"  and  she  pressed 
her  hps  to  his  cheek  and  whispered:  "Don't  let  any- 
thing Madam  Grace  can  say  disturb  you." 

Jlaurice  Everfield  drew  his  daughter  closer  to  his 
breast,  and  held  her  there  for  a  moment  without 
speaking  ;  then  he  said,  taking  her  head  between 
his  hands  and  raising  it  so  as  to  be  the  better  able 
to  judge  what  effect  his  words  would  have  upon 
her  : 

"Blanche,  darling,  it  is  not  on  account  of  my  wife 
that  I  am  sad  now,  but  on  yours.   Listen  !" 

Blanche  only  dropped  her  head  again,  and  nestled 
it  the  closer  to  her  father's  breast ;  for  she  well  knew 
upon  what  subject  he  would  speak. 

"  I  am  greatly  distressed,  my  darling,"  said  the  de- 
voted parent,  "  to  see  that  your  infatuation  for  Colo- 
nel Leichester  is  increasing  instead  of  diminishing,  as 
I  had  hoped  it  might." 

"  Papa,  dearest,"  responded  Blanche,  "  I  cannot 
see  why  you  nurse  your  antipathy  against  him  as 
you  do  ;  for  I  am  sure  he  is  a  perfect  gentleman, 
with  plenty  of  money,  if  that  is  of  any  account  ; 
and  then,  papa,  dearest,"  she  whispered,  laying  her 
cheek  against  the  invalid's,  "1  know  he  loves  me  de- 
votedly." 

Maurice  Everfield  felt  rather  than  saw  the  burn- 
ing blushes  which  mantled  his  daughter's  fair  cheeks. 

"  Blanche,  I  am  constrained  to  believe  Colonel  Lei- 
chester an  adventurer,  and  I  believe,  were  it  not 
for  your  position  in  life,  and  the  fortune  which  he 
expects  you  to  inherit  at  my  death — an  event  which 
he  rightly  judges  not  far  distant  " 

"  Oh,  papa  !  don't  say  such  horrid  things  of  your- 
self," interrupted  Blanche.  "  I  could  not  live  a  day 
if  you  were  to  die  and  leave  me  !"  she  sobbed. 

"  Hush,  child,"  whispered  her  companion.  "  You 
must  not  repine,  for  it  is  an  event  which  God  has 
willed  to  take  place  ere  long,  and  we  must  talk  of  it, 
and  try  and  be  pre  ^^'d  to  meet  it,"  and  Maurice 
Everfield  pressed  Lis  sotjbing  child  affectionately  to 
his  breast.  "  Cut,  my  darhng,  to  return  to  the  point 
at  issue,"  he  said  after  a  short  pause,  "  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that,  should  your  fortune  melt  away,  your  pa- 
ragon of  a  lover  would  be  amongst  the  thinga  of  the 
past." 

"  Wby,  dearest  papa,  do  you  really  think  me  such 
a  fright  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  gentle- 
man in  question  to  love  me  ?"  asked  Blanche. 

''On  the  contrary,  my  darling,"  responded* her 
companion,  "  I  do  not  doubt  but  he  may  love  you 
is  much  as  such  a  man  as  I  take  him  for  can  love 
anything  besides  gold.  But,  d  tiling.  I  had  hoped 
that  yoa  might  favour  Ernest  Rathmore,"  continued 
the  invalid,  sadly  ;  "  for  he  is  the  son  of  my  dearest 
college  friend — and  a  worthy  fellow  he  is,  with  plenty 
of  money,  too,"  he  added. 

Blanche  Everfield  was  the  only  daughter  of  Mau- 
rice Everfield  by  his  first  and  only  happy  marriage. 
He  had  loved  his  ^vife  devotedly,  and  took  her 
death  greatly  to  heart,  and  had  often  said  that,  had 
he  not  the  little  cherub  of  a  daughter  which  Heaven 
had  sent,  a  few  months  previous  to  his  loss,  left  to 
eonsole  him,  he  could  not  have  borne  his  grief. 

Blanche  bad  passed  her  fifteenth  year,  and  Maurice 
Everfield  had  not  again  married  ;  and  she  was  now 
old  enough  to  hope  that  he  never  would,  for  she 
loved  her  only  parent  devotedly  ;  and  it  was  a  heavy 
stroke  to  her  when  he  one  day  called  her  to  hia  side 
md  informed  her  that  he  was  about  to  tak<3  unto 
limself  a  wife.  Still  harder  was  it  for  her  to  bear 
when  she  learned  that  the  favoured  lady  was  none 
>ther  than  Grace  Henidon,  her  former  governess, 
who  had  resigned  her  situation  as  such  on  account  of 
aer  inability  to  control  her  pupU. 

Blanche  felt  the  blow  keenly,  but  was  too  proud 
o  let  her  father  see  how  bitterly  opposed  she  was  to 


Lis  choice  :  and  so  she  only  whispered,  as  the  laid 
her  head  upon  her  father's  br^iast  :  ^     -  ■ 

"  I  shall  never  call  her  mamma  I" 

"  Veiy  well,  my  daughter,"  he  Said,  somewhat 
sadly,  "  I  shall,  never  coerce  you,  but  hope  that  in 
time  you  may  learn  to  love  her." 

Maurice  Everfield  was  a  man  of  large  fortune,  but 
Bion  after  his  second  marriage,  his  affairs  became 
somewhat  complicated,  and  he  foresaw  clouds  of 
significant  importance  rapidly  rising  in  his  heretofore 
unclouded  horizon. 

"  If  they  will  give  me  time,"  he  had  said  to  his 
wife,  when  speaking  of.  his  anticipated  troubles — 
"  if  my  creditors  will  give  me  time,  I  shall  go  through 
all  right  ;  but  what  I  fear  is  tliat  they  will  all  coine 
upon  me  at  once,  which,  if  done,  will  ruin  me.  But 
for  Treadwell  and  Co.'s  failure,  I  would  be  ableto 
meet  everything.  They  have  involved  xne  greatly, 
and  ruin  staves  me  in  the  face." 

And  Maurice  Everfield  buried  his  face  in  his  hands 
and  groaned  aloud. 

"I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Maurice,"  said  his  wife, 
seating  herself  at  his  side.  "Arouse  at  once;  is  there 
not  time  to  save  yourself  ?"  she  coldly  asked. 

"  I  fear  not.  They  are  more  than  likely  to  fall 
upon  me  to-morrow,' '  he  replied,  without  raising  his 
head. 

■'  Couldn't  you  put  your  property  out  of  your 
hands?"  asked  the  cold,  nerveless  woman,  with  some- 
thing of  the  tone  of  a  calculating  criminal  in  her 
voice. 

"  I  could  not  think  of  willingly  defraudin*  my  cre- 
ditors, Grace,"  returned  her  companion,  rising  to  his 
feet  and  pacLns  his  wife's  boudoir  hastily. 

"  Then  you  would  prefer  to  let  your  wife  and  your  : 
daughter  starve,"  she  returned,  placing  great  stress 
on  the  two  words,  "your  daughter." 

"Oh,  God:"  he  cried;  "it  would  be  that;  for  if 
this  blow  falls  upon  me  I  shall  never  survive  the 
shock." 

"  Then  your  fir>t  duty  is  to  your  family,"  said 
the  temptress.  "  Make  over  your  property  to  me," 
she  urged;  "then  it  is  safe,  whatever  may  come." 

It  was  enough — the  worldly  wise  woman  knew 
how  to  reach  her  husband's  heart,  and  ere  the  dawn 
of  another  day,  Grace  Everfield  was  the  legal  owner 
of  all  her  husband's  wealth. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  JIaurice  Everfield's  mind 
that  in  making  over  his  property  to  his  wife,  he  had 
rendered  himself  and  his  daughter  beggars.  But, 
alas  ;  the  day  came  when  he  saw  his  fearful  mistake. 
He  had,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  survived  the 
terrible  cras'n  which  sent  hundreds  of  heavy  capi- 
talists into  the  seething  foam  of  the  awful  abyss  of 
destruction.  And  so,  when  the  clouds  had  vanished, 
and  his  financial  horizon  was  again  brilliamt  and  lumi- 
nous, Maurice  Everfield  appealed  to  his  wife  to  sur- 
render to  him  the  papers  which  had  been  placed  in 
her  hands  for  the  better  safety  of  his  fortune. 

The  reader  can  better  judge  of  his  surprise  when 
she  positively  refused  to  comply  with  her  husband's 
request,  than  by  anythine  my  pen  can  portray. 

"  The  prooerty  is  mine,"  she  said,  "  by  every 
legal  right,  and  I  shall  hold  it  and  use  as  I  think 
proper  !" 

And  thus  Maurice  Everfield  found  himself  and 
daughter  dependent  upon  a  cold,  heartless  woman, 
and  one,  too,  whom  he  now  knew  had  married  him 
for  hi?  wealth. 

He  had  not  the  courage  to  tell  his  daughter  of  his 
fatT  mistake,  and  thvis  at  the  opening  of  our  story 
his  beloved  Blanche  was  still  in  ignorance  of  the  de^ 
plorable  condition  she  was  likely  to  find  herself  in  at 
the  death  of  her  father. 

The  heartbroken  mail  tried  to  give  his  daughter 
some  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs,  when  he  found  nim- 
seif  failing,  but  utterly  failed  to  find  words  to  ex- 
press himself. 

"  I  had  hoped,"  he  said,  one  day  when  Blanche  was 
bending  over  him,  bathing  his  burning  temples — 
"  I  had  hoped  to  have  seen  you  the  wife  of  Ernest 
Rathmore,  Blanche,  darling,  before  I  died.  I  could 
then  die  in  peace,"  the  invalid  added,  drawing  a 
deep  sigh. 

Blanche's  only  response  was  a  loving  embrace.  A 
few  days  more,  and  Maurice  Everfield  breathed  his 
last,  with  his  head  resting  upon  his  beloved  daughter's 
shoulder. 

The  funeral  was  over,  and  then  for  the  first  time, 
Blinche  leraned  she  was  penniless. 

The  shock,  combined  with  the  loss  of  her  father, 
was  a  terrible  one  for  the  poor  girl.  But  she  tried  to 
console  herself  with  the  hope  that  her  lover  would 
Hot  verify  her  father's  prophecy  and  desert  her,  Aod 


80,  when  a  fe-.v  weeks  had  passed,  and  she  had 
slightly  recovej-ed  from  the  double  shock,  she  felt  jujt 
a  little  bitterly  still  towards  her  father,  for  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  have 
her  upon  the  charity  of  her  step-mother,  as  of  course 
that  lady  did  n'.it  deign  to  give  any  explanations. 
Hence  Blanche  naturally  presumed  that  the  act  had 
been  cue,  on  her  father's  part,  of  ^itentiou  and  deli- 
beritiou.  .  < 

iiinee  her  father's  death  she  had  not  seen  Eer  lover, 
but  had  received  a  letter  of  condolence,  and  begging 
that  she  would  allow  biin  to  visit  her  as  soon  as  she 
could  justify  the  act  with  propriety. 

And  so  one  day  se  had  said  to  herself,  while  read- 
ing for  the  twentieth  time  her  lover's  epistle  : 

••  I  will  write  and  bid  him  come.  No  ;  I  had  for 
gotten — I  will  fir.st  write  and  tell  him  that  I  am  pen- 
niless, and  then  if  he  loves  me  still,  he  may  come." 

And  so  she  hurriedly  scribbled  a  delicately  per- 
fumed note,  telling  him  everything,  and  bidding  hia 
come  if  the  announcement  had  not  altered  his  mind. 
Then  she  read  it  over  carefully,  and  despatehed  a 
servant  to  post  it. 

A  day  or  tuo  after,  and  Colonel  Ralph  Leichester's 
card  was  handed  her,  with  the  glad  tidings  that  the 
gentleman  was  awaiting  her  pleasure  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

'  Blanche,  darling  I"  said  her  lover,  as  she  entered 
his  presence,  "  I  was  so  delighted  to  receive  your 
note  V 

And  he  fut  his  arm  around  the  siigbt,  girlish 
form  and  imprinted  a  warm  kiss  on  the  cherry-ied 
lips.  * 

"  I  knew,  Ralph,  dearest,  "  she  .said,  hesitatingly — 
"  I  knew  you  would  not  desert  me,  just  because — 
because — " 

"  Because  what,  darling  f"  interrupted  her  lover. 
"  Because  your  poor  father  " 

"  Yes,  Rklph,  dear."  responded  Blanche.  "  Why 
pajva  even  told  me  that  you  would  if — ' — " 

'■  Well,  nevermind  now,  darhng.  You  see  I  haven't 
deserted  you  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  come  now 
to  beg  that,  ae  there  is  no  longer  any  obstacle  to  our 
marriage,  you  will  appoint  the  earliest  possi'ole  day 
that  you  feel  you  can  with  propriety  ;  for  I  know," 
he  added,  "  that  you  are  not  very  h.appy  with  your 
step-mother." 

Then  I  will  say,  Ralph,  dearest,"  she  said,  "one 
month  from  to-day  ;  providing,  of  course,  on  account 
of  papa's  t-ecent  death,  that  you  will  consent  to  a 
quiet  wedding." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  darling.  I  should  be  unworthy  of 
such  a  gem  as  my  beautiful  Blanche  were  I  to  wish 
to  make  a  display,  under  the  existing  circumstances," 
replied  her  lover. 

Colonel  Ralph  Leichester  had  been  paying  his  ad- 
dresses to  Blanche  Everfield  for  some  months  pre- 
vious to  her  father's  death — somewhat  against  the 
better  judgment  of  the  invalid  gentleman,  although 
he  did  not  positively  forbid  her  to  receive  him.  He 
hoped  to  prevent  his  daughter  from  marrying  him, 
and  notwithstanding  that  he  talked  loudly  of  his 
wealth,  Maurice  Everfield  believed  him  to  be  but  an 
adventurer. 

Blanche  had  met  him  at  thehotise  of  a  friend,  Vho 
seemed  to  be  on  excellent  terms  with  him,  and  who 
had  told  her  father,  when  that  gentleman  had 
questioned  her  about  him,  that  he  had  brought  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  one  of  the  best  families  in 
England. 

The  day  which  would  see  Blanche  Everfield  and 
Colonel  Ralph  Leichester  joined  in  holy  wedlock  at 
last  amved. 

The  few  intimate  friends  had  assembled,  and 
Blanche  was  dressed  in  her  pure  white  Swiss,  with  a 
wreath  of  orange  blossoms  surmounting  her  heavy 
coils  "f  dark  auburn  hair.  Her  only  ornament  was  a 
necklace  of  pearls,  a  bir+hdey  gift  from  her  father  but 
a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 

A  more  lovely  being  could  not  be  well  imagined 
than  Blanche  Everfield  as  she  rather  impatiently  sur- 
veyed her  queenly  figure  before  the  long  mirror, 
awaiting  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom  elect. 

"  'Why  is  he  so  late,  I  wonder?'  ehe  whispered. 

"  A  note  for  Miss  Everfield,"  said  a  servant,  in  re« 
sjionse  to  her  "  come  in." 

"A  note  from  Ralph  I "  she  murmured,  turning 
deadly  pal*,  and  hastily  tearing  off  the  envelope. 

A  hasty  glance  sufficed  to  teU  the  poor  girl  that 
her  fathers  prophesy  had  been  fulfilled.  She  gav« 
one  shriek,  and  fell  insensible  upon  the  floor. 

The  note  ran  as  follows  ^ — 

Dearest  BL.\nche— I  prav  that  yon  will  forgive  and 
f  orast  me.    I  did  not  know  until  late  last  evening  tji»t  your 
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father  had  given,  some  years  previous  to  his  death,  his  en- 
tire fortuue  to  his  »-ife,  leaving  you  puunilees.  1  censure 
you  oiily  (or  keeping  me  in  i.^Tioruuce  of  the  fact ;  bnt 
under  the  circumstances  I  am  sure  you  will  not  expect  me 
to  keep  the  comp  act  between  iis.  When  you  receive  this  I 
shiU  be  on  my  way  for  France.    Farewell  forever. 

Ralph  Leichester. 

Wheu  Blanche  had  been  restored  to  cousciousness 
ehe  re-read  the  heartless  note  ;  and  thea  for  the  first 
time  it  flashed  u[jou  her  mind  that  her  lover  had 
never  received  her  note,  in  which  she  told  him  of 
the  state  of  her  pecuniary  aflfhiis.  B\it  then  he  had 
spoken  of  receiving  it. 

*'  What  did  it  all  ineaji  ?"  she  aSked  herself. 

But  when  she  had  questioned  the  .servant  to  whofla 
she  had  given  her  note  to  post  she  had  no  difficulty 
in  perfectly  understanding  the  mistake;  for  her  step- 
mother, who  was  ill,  ^  'ous  to  be  rid  of  her,  and  inter- 
cepted the,servant,  1  zcL  ikth  the  note.fand  sending  the 
(Jepaettic  on  sotne  iiuuginary  erjand,  had  said  : 

'■  It  will  be  time  enough  for  this  on  your  return." 

That  Mrs.  Maurice  Everfleld  had  destroyed  the 
Bote,  and  written  one  in  its  place,  in  which  she  had 
carefully  avoided  hinting  at  the  actual  state  of  her 
gtep- daughter's  pecuniijry  alfairs,  Blanche  Everfield 
was  certain. 

"  iVell,  better  now  than  later,"  she  had  whispered, 
as  she  folded  the  heartless  epistle. 

A  year — a  sad  and  lonely  year — passed  ;  and  one 
day  the  servant  laid  before  her  Eroest  Bathmore's 
card. 

Earnest  Rathmore  had  offered'  his  hand  to  Blanche 
Everfield  at  about  the  time  of  that  lady's  meeting 
with  Colonel  Leichester,  and  had  been  rejected.  He 
felt  so  deeply  the  wound  that  he  had  sailed  on  the 
following  week  for  -^.merica,  and  on  his  return  had. 
fiirst  learned  of  Maurice  Evertield's  death,  also  of  his 
daughter's  desertion  by  her  heartless  lover. 

All  ot  Ernest  Rathmore's  former  love  for  Blanche 
Ever&eld,  returned  wheo  he  gazed  upon  her  Jovely 
but  Bad,  pale  face. 

"  Blanche,"  he  said,  as  tbey  were  discussing  the 
very  singular  state  in  which  her  father  had  left  his 
property,  "  Blanche,  I  love  you  better  now  than 
^ver,  and  I  know  that  you  are  pecnUess.  You  need 
protection — you  need  love.  I  am  wealthy,  as  you 
know.  Don't  you  think  now  that  you  could  love  me'" 
he  asked,  stealing  his  arm  around  her.  '  ' 

Blanche  bid  her  fac«  in  her  hands  ajid  burst  into 
vCars. 

"  Oh,  Ernest,  can  you — do  you  really  love  me  so 
much  '? — and  can  you  forgive  me  for  the  past  ?  I 
do  really  love  you.  I  have  known  it  since  that  day — 
kinca  the  day  that  I  found  Colonel  Leichester  proved 

Ie9." 

"  I  do  love  you,  darling,  just  so  mtfcTi,  and  can 
i.orgive  you  all." 

Just  one  month  later,  and  Blanche  Everfield  was 
wt  last  a  happy  bride, 

Mrs.  Maurice  Everfield  lived  but  a  few  months 
after  Blanche's  marriage,  and  on  her  death-bed  she 
explained  to  her  step-daughter  how  her  father  had 
come  to  leave  his  pecuniai-y  afTairs  in  such  a  state. 
She  also  acknowledged  her  part  in  the  little  diplo- 
toatic  scheme  of  ijubstituting  a  letter  of  her  own 
writing  for  one  Blanche  had  written  to  Colonel 
Leichester.  She  had  also  Sent  tor  her  attorney,  and 
made  her  will  in  favour  of  her  steip-daughter. 

fcsurely  retribution  had  come  (juickly  upon-  the 
wicked  schemer,  tier  plans  had  worked  well  for  a 
time,  and  then  the  tide  had  changed.  But  she  had 
died  repentent,  and  we  hope  forgiven. 


It  is  reported  that  Senor  Castelar  has.  aiTanged  to 
WTite  for  a  Belgian  newppaper  a  series  of  articles  upon 
the  Spanish  Republic. 

A  manual  for  the  use  of  the  Arctic  Expedition  is 
in  course  of  preparation  by  a  committee  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 

The  tercentenary  jubilee  of  the  foundation  of  the 
University  of  Leyden  by  William  the  Silent  will  be 
celebrated  there  on  the  8th  of  next  mouth.  Thirty- 
three  foreign  universities  will  be  represented  by  deie 
gate*. 

The  Indian  papers  announce  the  death  at  Agra  of 
Mr.  I.  T.  Prichard,  author  of  "  English  Administra- 
tion in  India,"  one  of  the  driest  of  books,  and  "  The 
Chronicles  of  Budgepore,"  one  of  the  most  amusing. 

A  new  weekly  journal,  under  the  title  of  Society, 
has  just  appeared.  It  deals  with  the  social,  literary, 
political,  and  artistic  topics  of  the  hour,  and  with 
criticisms  of  books,  the  theatres,  ^c.  One  of  its  novel 
features  is  a  kind  of  conspectus  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Press  on  new  publications  and  new  theatrical  perfor- 
mancefi. 


A  RUSSIAN  FETK 
A  letter  from  St.  Petersburg,  dated  January  19, 
says  : — 

Yesterday  was  a  great  day  in  the  Russian  Empire. 
It  was  the  6th  of  January  acc^rdieg  to  the  old  style 
the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  and  the  waters  were 
blessed  in  every  place  where  ''Orthodos"  Christians 
reside.  From  the  frontiers  of  Prussia  to  Kam- 
schatka,  and  from  Arkangel  to  Tashkend,  the  whole 
of  Russia  was  occupied  yesterday  in  an  open  air 
ceremony,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  picturesque  of 
those  customary  in  the  Eastern  Church.  In  St. 
Petersburg,  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the 
Imperial  family  naturally  adds  much  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  pri'ceedings,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  city  had 
crowded  together  on  the  quays,  the  bridges,  and  the 
frozen  river  to  have  even  a  distant  sight  of  the  im- 
posing ceremonial.  Workmen  had  been  busy  for  the 
last  week  erecting  a  wooden  temple  on  the  ice  of 
the  Neva,  just  in' front  of  the  principal  entrance  of 
the  Winter  Palace ;  tlje  dome  had  been  painted  a 
lovely  blue,  and  golden  stars  were  to  be  seen  on  it  at 
first, but  snow  again  covered  it.and  yesterday  only  that 
side  on  which  the  sun  shone  showed  its  bright  colours. 
The  cold  was  great — 20  be'ow  zero.  Centigrade — 
and  many  people  thought  with  dismay  of  the  Emperor 
exposing  himself  to  it,  with  bared  head,  during  the 
consecration  of  the  water.  The  advice  of  wise  physi- 
cians prevailed;  a  poi'tion  of  theservice  was  performed 
in  the  church  of  the  Palace,  and  on  the  ice  itself  his 
Majesty  was  represented  by  the  Cesarewitch  and  the 
other  Grand  Dukes  of  the  Imperial  Family.  The 
church  inside  the  Winter  Palace  is  of  considerable 
size  ;  it  ranks  as  a  cathedral  among  Russian  churches, 
and  a  numerous  Chapter  and  staff  of  priests  are  at- 
tached to  it.  When  I  entered  jt  yesterday  the  ser- 
vice had  already  commenced,  the  sun  was  shining 
brilliantly  on  the  golden  arches  and  pillars,  and  the 
whole  space  wa.".  filled  by  a  crowd  of  officers  iu  full 
dress  and  Court  officials  in  most  gorgeous  costumes. 
The  singing  was  really  lovely  ;  in  150  other  Russian 
church  can  the  harmony  of  the  (.!reek  Liturgy  be 
heard  to  such  perfection  as  here — the  best  tenors  and 
bass  voices  in  the  Empire  are  selected  for  this  choir, 
and  the  training  is  under  the  direction  of  emment 
musicians.  From  the  church  wa  proceeded  through 
several  halls,  where  troops  were  drawn  up  ready  to 
be  reviewed  by  the  Emperor,  to  a  side  saloon,  where 
we  waited  till  tho.  procession  had  formed  and  was 
ready  to  leave  the  Palace,  and  proceeded  to  the  shrine 
on  the  Neva.  As  we  were  shown  from  this  room  to 
the  Nicholas-hall,  which  looks  on  the  riv';r,  we  again 
passed  through  the  difterent  detachments  of  the 
regiments  of  the  Guard  ranged  along  the  walls  of 
the  immansehallsof  "  St.  George,"  of  the  "  Marshals," 
and  of  "Arms."  These  were  all,  of  course,  picked 
men,  but  still  the  number  was  large,  and,'  except 
among  oiir  owti  Guards,  I  know  of  no  other  European 
army  where  such  an  array  of  giants  could  be  found. 
From  <fhe  windows  of  the  Nich(jUi3-hall  a  capital  view 
could  be  obtained. of  the  ceremony  on  the  Neva.  The 
Ces;irewitch,  the  Grand  Dukes,  thousands  of  officers, 
all  bareheaded  and  without  cloaks  or  furs  hiding  their 
full-dres?  liniforms,  filled  the  temple  on  the  ice  and 
the  surrounding  platforms.  The  Metropolitan,  as- 
sisted by  a  numerous  staff  of  priests  in  glittering- 
robes,  blessed  the  colours  of  the  resiments  of  the 
Guard  and  the  water  of  the  Neva,  and,  under  salvoes 
of  artillery,  the  procession  returned  to  the  Palace 
In  the  meantime  the  doors,  of  adjoining  saJoonS 
had  been  opened  and  crowds  of  servants  were  seen 
busily  arranging  tables  for  a  dejeuner.  Somebody 
whispered  to  me  not  to  go  away  on  any  account  till 
after  luncheon,  as  there  would  be  some  of  the  cele- 
brated caviare  of  the  Don  C-ossacks.  This  caviare 
is  made  specially  for  this  occasion  by  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Don  from  the  roe  of  the  sterlet,  not,  like 
other  caviare,  from  that  of  the  sturgeon.  It  is  made 
with  extreme  care,  and  then  sent  to  the  Emperor  for 
this  feast  as  the  choicest  production  of  the  Don.  Be- 
fore the  guests  sat  down,  the  Emperor  himself  ap- 
peared, spoke  a  few  words  to  the  ambassadors,  and 
then  passed  oh,  followed  by  the  Grand  Dukes  and  a 
numerous  staff.  The  caviare  deserved  its  reputation, 
and  the  dejeuner  which  followed  was  worthy  of  the 
Palace.  But  amoug  all  those  thousands  of  officers 
there  were  only  three  ladies — the  wives  of  two  ambas- 
sadors and  the  daughter  of  a  third.  How  the  scene 
would  have  been  improved  if  there  had  been  a  proper 
admixture  of  tho  fair  eex  1  The  clergy  here  are  c^ch 


pleased  with  the  conversion  of  a  great  Buddhisfe 
priest  on  the  frontier  of  Tartary.  He  was  the  Chief 
Lama  of  Northern  Mongolia — iu  rank  only  second  to 
the  Dulai  Lama  of  Lassa.  and  the  Bishop  of  Irkoutsk, 
Mousignor  Benjamin,  naturally  thinks  that  this  con- 
version will  have  immense  influence  in  Tartai-y.  I 
was  told  of  this  as  1  looked  on  the  priestly  processron 
from  the  Nicholas-hall.  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to 
what  we  were  doing  to  spread  Christianity  among 
the  Buddhists  at  the  other  end,  in  Ladafe,  I  had  to 
confess  that  little  or  nothing  was  being  done. 


PAST  AND  GONE. 

In  the  Long  Ago,  svreet, 

In  the  Long  Ago, 
You  and  J  were  used  to  meet. 
Strolling  by  the  river  fleet, 

In  the  Long  Ago. 

In  the  Long  Ago,  May, 

In  the  Long  Ago, 
You  and  I  were  wont  to  say, 
Love's  tide  would  flow  on  for  aya— 

Iu  the  Long  Ago. 

In  the  Long  Ago,  dear, 

In  the  Long  Ago, 
At  my  doubt  your  laugh  rang  cleaiw 
"  Doifbt  you  could  be  tiiie  a  year!" 
In  the  Long  Ago. 

In  the  Long  Ago,  sweet, 

In  the  Long  Ago^ 
Love  was  young,  his  wings  were  fleet-i 
Old  Time  limped  on  tardy  feet, 

la  the  Long  Ago. 

In  the  Long  Ago,  May, 

In  the  Long  Ago, 
Troops  of  lovers  came  your  way- 
Why  should  1  the  whole  year  stray 

In  the  Long  Ago  ! 

In  the  Long  Ago,  May, 

In  the  Long'Ago, 
Joy-bells  twain  rang  out  one  d»y. 
For  twQ  weddings  blithe  ana  gay — 

In  the  Long  Ago. 


DISCOVERY  OF  A  MOUNTAIN  OF  SILVER, 
The  IVeio  York  World  reports  great  excitement  as 
existing  in  San  Francisco  and  throughout  California, 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  a  mountain  of  sil- 
ver ore  of  exti-aordinary  richness  in  Nevada.  It  is 
said  that  this  ore  will  yield  from  600  to  1,200  dollars 
a  ton.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  43,000,000  dol- 
lars worth  of  ore  in  sight  in  one  level  of  the  moun- 
tain,, and  in  California  the  estimate  is  still  higher, 
ranging  from  50,000,000  dollars  to  150,000,000. 
Everyone  in  California  is  in  the  flush  of  expectation, 
from  millionaires  to  boot- blacks,  not  even  excepting 
the  ladies,  who  in  carriages  visit  the  brok<'rs'  offices 
v/ith  extraordinary  regularity.  Everybody  is  a  "  bull" 
or  a  "  bear."  Never  in  the  records  of  stock  specula- 
tion in  San  Francisco  has  there  been  anything  like 
the  amount  of  business.  One  of  the  results  of  this 
is  that  every  worthless  mine  has  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  stock  gamblers,  and  the  unwary  and 
the  reo'iiless  who  have  lost  their  heads  in  the  excite- 
ment are  being  drawn  in  with  unusual  facility.  But 
the  air  is  full  of  rumours  fabulous  fortunes.  One 
clothing  firm  is  said  to  have  received  the  resignations 
of  all  but  one  of  their  employes  on  New  Year's  Day ; 
they  have  all  retired  as  capitalists.  Everyone  who 
can  has  invested  in  stocks.  The  Press  are  cautioning 
speculators,  clerks,  school  teachers,  &c.,  not  to  be  led 
away  by  the  excitement. 


Mrs.  Sicklemore,  a  mezzo-soprano  vocalist  of  con- 
siderable ability,  has  re-ppeared  in  the  concert-room. 

The  short  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Kingsley  in  the 
February  number  of  Macmillatd s  Magazine  is  by  Sir 
Arthur  Helps. 

At  the  Sheffield  Town-hall,  February  1st,  William 
Burns,  bread  dealer,  Sheffield,  was  fined  £5  and  costs 
for  selling  bread  adulterated  with  16  grains  of  alum 
to  the  4lb.  loaf. 

Mr.s.  Procter  will  publish  the  autobiography  left 
by  Mr.  Procter  (Barry  Cornwall)  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  As  Mr.  Procter  knew  all  the  distin- 
guished men'  of  the  present  century  the  book  is 
likely  to  be  of  interest. 

We  hear  that  there  is  now  in  the  press  a  series  of 
sketches,  which,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Firefly 
Theatre;  its  Conversion,  Career,  and  Collapse,"  deals 
with  those  abuses  of  the  modem  stage  which  have 
demanded  the  recent  intervention  «f  the  Lord 
Chamberlain, 
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FIGHTING  THE  AIR. 

BT 

FLOBENCE  MARRTAT, 

AUTHOR  OF 
"  Love's  Conflict,"  dc,  dec. 

"  Give  me  something  to  meet  and  to  fight, 
I  faiDt  with  fighting  the-e  things  of  air." 

[all  rights  beseeved.] 
CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH. 

Three  months  had  elapsed  since  the  wrecked  cre'n 
cf  the  long  boat  had  arrived  at  Dover.  May  had  re- 
turned again.  In  the  Great  Babylon,  the  roll  of  car- 
riage wheels,  the  red  and  white  striped  awnings  to 
the  balconies,  the  new  fashioias  displayed  in  the  shop 
windows,  and  the  new  pieces  advertised  in  the  play- 
bills, all  told  one  tale,  that  the  most  beautiful  season 
of  the  year  had  commenced,  and  that  people  who  had 
plenty  of  money  at  their  command  and  carte-bLvnche 
to  rove  the  world  were  about  to  show  their  want  of 
good  sense  by  choosing  that  very  time  of  all  times 
to  remain  in  town  and  waste  their  strength 
and  dissipate  their  good  looks  by  hot 
rooms,  late  hours,  and  indigestible  food.  In 
the  country  Nature  told  a  diEFerent  story. 
There  had  she  clothed  the  young  woods  with  tender 
green,  and  spread  a  carpet  of  pale  blue  hyacinths, 
deep  purple  orchises,  and  frail  white  anemones. 
There  the  silver  fronds  of  the  basket  and  harts- 
tongue  ferns  were  springing  up  above  their  bed  of 
russet  leaves,  whilst  the  birds  chanted  a  paean  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  return  of  so  much  beauty,  and 
the  fresh,  soft  breeze  swayed  the  saplings  to  and 
fro,  and  gently  moved  the  leaves  that  were  too  new 
to  rustle  a  remonstrance.  Round  Maple  Farm  the 
blades  of  wheat  and  barley  were  just  showing  above 
the  rich  red  earth,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the 
lowing  of  calves  and  the  bleating  of  little  lambs  that 
had  sprung  into  existence  with  the  first  breath  of 
spring.  The  whole  country  side  seemed  full  of  life 
and  hope  and  gladness  ;  but  under  the  roof-tree  it- 
self the  shadow  of  death  had  fallen  and  blotted  out 
its  sunshine.  The  inhabitants  of  Maple  Farm  still 
went  about  their  several  employments,  and  per- 
formed them  faithfully.  They  were  born  to  labour, 
and  had  no  time,  luckily  for  themselves,  to  sit  down 
with  folded  hands  and  cry.  But  the  misfortune  that 
had  fallen  on  them  with  the  new  year  was  not 
aroused  the  less  becavise  they  mourned  in  silence. 
The  edge  of  it  had  not  been  blunted.  Old  Farmer 
West,  whose  tranquillity  had  not  been  disturbed  for 
a  day  before  since  the  loss  of  bis  wife,uow  went  about 
the  homestead  with  a  slouching  gait  and  downcast 
eyes.  When  he  had  occasion  to  speak  to  his  men  on 
business  his  manner  was  much  the  same  as  it  had 
ever  been,  though  the  labourers  did  say  they  had 
"  never  known  the  old  master  cut  up  so  sharp  before;" 
but  s,s  soon  as  he  believed  himself  unnoticed  his  head 
would  sink  forward  on  hi^i  breast,  and  he  would 
launter  along  the  byepaths,  mutiering  to  himself, 
"Drowned!  My  Daisy  drowned!"  The  brother 
J<;lt  it  less.  It  had  been  a  terrible  shock  at  the  time, 
but  three  months  is  an  age  in  most  young  lives,  ;uid 
George  West's  was  full  of  occupation  and  interest. 
He  etill  looked  very  grave  if  any  allusion  were  made 
to  their  common  loss,  but  he  was  nursing  cprtain 
private  hopes  of  his  own  just  then,  and-the  chances  of 
their  fulfilment  or  disappointment  engroiised  his  mind 
to  the  <^sclnsion  of  nil  else.  '  And  nlbision  was  very 
seldom  made  in  Jlaple  Farm  to  Daisy's  desth,  which 
precaution  had  chieily  grown  out  o!  the  abandonment 
of  llita-'e  grief,  which  i^nnt^r^^A  «<.  ,  -  Si>ri 


her  entire  system.  Even  now,  when  some  careless 
remark  called  back  the  past,  or  an  old  ribbon  or 
book  or  plaything  turned  up  to  bring  the  remem- 
brance of  Daisy's  lovely  childhood  or  blooming 
youth,  her  cousin's  paroxysms  of  anguish  were  so  ex- 
cessive as  to  alarm  her  friends.  But  she  went 
about  her  household  duties  as  before,  with  the  power 
apparently  of  preserving  general  control,  and  the 
great  object  of  her  uncle  and  George  was  to  keep  the 
subject  of  her  dead  cousin  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
background.  So  the  three  went  on  tjaeir  weary  roads 
together,  yet  apart — the  old  m.in's  hair  growing  whiter 
every  day;  George,  longing  that  Rita  would  let  him 
comfort  her  for  Daisy's  loss,  yet  not  daring  to  make 
the  proposition  ;  and  Rita,  quite  unconscious  of  his 
kind  intentions  towards  her,  thinking  only  how  she 
could  lighten  this  great  grief  to  her  poor  uncle,  and 
longing — Heaven  only  knows  how  fervently — that 
she  might  soon  quit  a  world  that  had  become  desolate 
to  her  since  Daisy  died.  One  morning  she  was  em- 
ployed in  a  very  homely  task  upon  the  patch  of  grass 
outside  the  garden  rails.  She  was  counting  over  and 
feeding  the  occupants  of  some  dozen  coops  jjiced  on 
the  sward.  Homely  as  it  was,  the  work  brought 
the  tears  into  her  eyes,  for  it  had  always  been  Daisy's 
business  to  look  after  the  young  poultry — Daisy,  who 
joved  all  tender  creatures,  from  the  furry  kitten  she 
carried  about  in  hor  pocket,  the-flufify  little  ducks  and 
chickens,  the  ungainly  spindle-shanked  colts,  and  the 
innocent-faced  lambs,  down  to  the  poor  little  red- 
faced  baby  who  shared  her  cruel  grave.  Rita  caught 
up  a  lemon-coloured  chick  who  had  entangled  his  leg 
in  a  fallen  twig,  and  was  chirping  loudly  for  assist- 
ance, and  kissed  it  for  Daisy's  sake,  whilst  her  tears 
wetted  its  velvet  covering. 

"  Margarita,"  called  her  unole's  voice  from  the 
farm  porch.  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  my  dear- 
Come  into  my  settling  room." 

She  brushed  her  hand  hastily  across  her  eyes  and 
joined  him.  He  was  looking  unusually  grave,  and 
held  »n  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  Here's  bad  news  from  London,  Margarita,"  he 
said,  without  preface.  "  We're  going  to  lose  poor 
Laurence  now." 

She  staggered  backward,  but  saved  herself  from 
falling  by  grasping  with  one  hand  at  a  chair. 

"  Ah,  poor  child,"  said  Mr.  West,  "  it  brings  it  all 
back  again,  doesn't  it?  That's  just  what  I  feel  my- 
self." 

There  was  the  silence  of  a  minute,  and  then  he 
went  on  : 

"  However,  what  I  was  going  to  say  is — hete's  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Reeve?,  the  gentleman,  you  know,  that 
poor  Laurence  has  been  living  with,  and  he  says  he's 
very  ill— very  ill  indeed — quite  broken  down,  and  he 
thinks  some  of  us  had  better  go  up  and  see  him,  if 
we  want  to  see  him  again." 

"  Dying  ? '  said  Rita  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Seems  like  it,  from  this  letter.  Seems  as  if 
everyone  was  dying,  my  girl,  don't  it.  My  poor 
Daisy,"  sotto  voce,  "  My  poor  drowned  girl  I" 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do,  imcle  ?" 
Well,  I  suppose  George  ought  to  go  up  and  see 
him,  though  I  don't  know  what  use  he  can  be  ;  still 
we're  his  only  connections,  you  know.", 

"  Uncle,  let  me  go." 

The  tone  wa.s  .so  imploringly  urgent,  Mr.  West 
looked  up  in  surprise. 

"  Vou,  my  dear  1  What  good  could  you  do  ?" 

"  I  could  nurse  him.  uncle,  and  if — if  he  should 
die— why,  you  kuow,  hew  Ilored  Daisy,  and  he  knows 
it,  a"d  perhaps  my  presence  '' 

V/hat  lUti  further  meant  to  say  wa.=;  lost.  But  she 
hnd  said  enough. 

*'  You're  ria'at.  mv  dear  •■  you're  perfectly  ricbt.  I 


wonder  I  did  not  think  of  it  before.  Of  course  pooi 
Laurence  would  like  to  have  you,  and  there's  nothing, 
no,  nothing  like  a  woman  in  a  sick  room.  But  how 
will  you  go  ?  Who  will  take  you  ?  And  will  Mr. 
Reeves  be  able  to  get  you  apartment*  near  enough 
to  his  ?" 

"  Dear  uncle,  George  can  iee  to  all  that.  He  will 
go  to  town  with  me  ani  stay  there  all  the  time.  It 
may  be  a  very  little  time.    But  how  are  we  to  leave 

you?" 

"  Don't  you  think  of  me,"  replied  the  farmer 
roughly,  "  here's  this  poor  chap — my  Daisy's  own 
husband — delirious  and  dying,  and  I  know  not  what, 
and  it's  our  duty  to  go  to  him  ;  and  duty  must  b« 
done,  my  dear,  at  any  cost." 

She  kissed  him  in  reply,  and  said  no  more.  She 
was  bewildered  by  her  own  proposal,  and  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  he  had  accepted  it.  But  when 
George  was  called  into  the  family  conclave  he  seemed 
to  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter.  He  was  "  aw- 
fully" sorry  for  poor  Fane.  And  he  would  go  to  town 
by  the  first  train,  but  he  could  see  no  neceenty  for 
Rita  accompanying  him.  There  would  be  no  room 
for  her  in  the  house  ;  the  fever  might  be  inf ectioua. 
Fane  had  probably  a  hospital  nurse  to  attend  on  him, 
and  Rita  would  only  be  in  the  way.  The  father  and 
son  argued  the  point  for  half  an  hour. 

Margarita  would  take  no  part  in  the  discussion. 
Finally  it  was  resolved  that  Reeves  should  be  tele- 
graphed to  for  Lis  opinion.  The  answer  was  de- 
cisive— 

"  By  all  means  bring  Miss  Hay.  It  is  just  what  X 
wanted,  but  was  afraid  to  ask.  No  danger  of  infeo 
tion." 

So  the  same  afternoon  saw  George  and  Rita  drive 
up  to  the  door  of  Jack  Reeves'  apartments.  He  wai 
in  the  hall  to  receive  them. 

"  So  good  of  you  to  come.  Miss  Hay,"  he  exclaimed, 
without  waiting  for  an  introduction.  "  He's  awfully 
ill,  poor  fellow.  No  one  knows  how  it  wiU  end." 
He  drew  them  into  the  lower  room  to  tell  them  all 
about  it. 

"  Fane  has  been  over-working  himself  ever  since 
last  February,"  he  said.  "  I  have  warned  him  over 
and  over  again  of  the  consequences.  I  have  implored 
him  to  take  a  rest  and  go  down  and  see  you  all  at 
Maple  Farm  ;  but  you  know  how  steadily  he  has  re- 
fused to  do  so.  I  suppose  the  poor  old  boy  found  it 
was  the  only  way  to  kiU  thought,  but  I  knew  it 
couldn't  last.  Well,  on  Monday  I  left  him  writing 
here,  as  usual,  went  down  to  my  club,  came  bac'K, 
and  found  him  lying  unconscious  on  the  floor.  I  sent 
for  a  doctor,  who  ordered  him  to  be  conveyed  at  oEce 
where  he  might  lie  pretty  quiet  for  a  few  h'iurs  ; 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  became  in  a  high  fcve-, 
and  broke  out  raving,  and  there  he's  been  r3\  iiig 
ever  since.  He  won't  know  you,  Jliss  Hay — he 
doesn't  know  anyone.  The  doctor  says  it's  on  the 
brain,  and  he's  very  uncertain  how  it  will  turn  out, 
he's  brought  his  strength  so  low  by  fretting.  But  I 
was  sure  I  was  right  in  telling  you  the  worst." 

"  We  are  so  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Margarita, 
softly.  "  We  should  never  have  forgiven  ourselves  if 
anything  had  happened  without  our  being  here.  'Vou 
know,  perhaps,  how  much  he  has  cut  himself  off  from 
us  all  since — since  ' 

'■'  Yes  !  Yes  !  I  understand.  So  he  has  from  me 
and  everybody.  I  believe  it  is  his  unnatural  reti- 
cence that  has  brought  on  this  illness.  His  trouble 
has  brokc>n  his  heart." 

"'  I  thick  it  would  have  V;(?en  much  beltw  if  he  had 
taken  up  th"!  Anetralian  ^ppon>tni'-nt  at  fi'?'  rr;^- 
pof'rd.  instrod  of  humbugging  on  here.''  rel:^,^r"kcJ 
Gcoige,  with  a  man's  disregard  of  .'"ntiaant. 

"  So  do  T.  but  %♦  wa«  irnooseible  to  »»••'-•'' 
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th-ougli  the  gentleman  to  -whom  he  was  indebted  for 
its  presentation  was  most  anxious  he  should  do  so. 
Ee  insisted  upon  staying  here  and  writing  his  brains 
out." 

Have  you  heard  positively  nothing  more  of  my 
poor  sister  since  that  day  1" 
"  Nothing,  Mr.  V/est." 

"  Then  I  suppose  there  really  is  no  doubt  upon  the 
Biibject':" 

Margarita  glanced  at  her  cousin  with  an  expression 
of  the  intensest  pain.    Reeves  caught  the  glance. 

"  Not  the  slightest.  I  should  not  hare  alluded  to 
80  painful  a  topic  if  you  had  not  started  it,  but  since 
Tou  have  done  it,  I  must  tell  you  that  on  my  own 
account  I  prosecuted  the  most  searching  inquiries 
concerning  it.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  esamme  the 
passengers  by  the  long  boat  personally,  and  I  have  no 
scru[)je  in  declaring  on  their  evidence  that  the  lady' 
who  difd  of  exposure  on  the  fourth  day  was  your 
poor  sister.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  She  was 
certainly  placed  in  that  bout,  and  a«  certainly  it  ar- 
rired  without  her."  * 

'■  You  questioned  all  the  emigrants  yourself  ?" 

"  All  who  were  of  an  age  to  give  any  information 
on  the  subject,  or  who  were  c:ipable  of  doing  so,  Oue 
lady  died  almost  immedi,"ctely  on  coming  cn  shor?, 
and  two  imbeciles  had  been  removed  to  the  asylum. 
But  this  is  of  cour.?e  nothing.  I  spoke  to  perhaps 
twenty  adults,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  testifyiog 
to  the  death  of  the  person  refeired  to," 

"But  I  cannot  understand  their  ignorance  of  my 
poor  sister's  name." 

"You  must  remember  that  they  had  not  been  forty- 
eight  hours  at  sea  when  the  accident  occurred,  and, 
as  a  rule,  first  and  second-class  passengers  never 
meet.  Added  to  whirh,  most  of  the  poor  women 
were  put  in  the  boat  in  their  night  gear.  So.  unless 
Mrs.  Fane  had  told  her  name  to  some  of  her  compa- 
nions,  it  is  impossible  they  could  have  known  who 
she  was." 

"  It  seems  strange  she  should  not  have  told  it," 
persisted  George. 

"  I  thmk  there  is  no  doubt  she  lost  her  poor  little 
infant  almost  as  soon  as  she  was  lowered  into  the 
boat,  and  her  grief  may  have  kept  her  silent.  But 
come,"  continued  Jack  Reeves,  as  he  watched  the 
tears  that  were  dropping  on  the  bosom  of  Rita's 
black  dress,  "  do  not  let  us  discuss  this  unhappy 
subject  any  longer.  I  have  a  little  refreshment  pre- 
pared upstairs,  of  which  I  hope  Miss  Hay  may  be 
persuaded  to  pai-take,  and  then  we  will  go  and  see 
our  poor  patient.  How  glad  the  nurse  will  be  t'* 
welcome  you,  Jliss  Play.  She  is  worn  out  already 
with  sitting  up  by  night  and  day,  wit  h.  perhaps  as 
unreasonable  a  subject  as  she  has  ever  h  id  to  tackle. 
Poor  Fane  !  He  was  patient  enough,  heaven  know,?, 
whilst  he  had  his  seu^es,  but  he's  making  up  for  it 
uow,  by  Jove  !" 

CHAPTER  SX\^II. 

MAEQAEITA  SAVES  LACREXCE  FANE. 

The  cousins  were  soon  able  .to  verify  Jack  Reeves' 
assertion  for  themselves.  Laurence  Fano,  in  the 
false  strength  of  his  delirium,  was  terrific,  and  f.jr 
several  day.s  and  nights  it  was  impossible  the  women 
conid  attend  him  without  he'p.  Eut  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  fierceness  of  his  disorder  a,bated  and 
left  him  passively  tranquil,  but  so  weak  as  t^i  be 
unable  to  lift  his  hand  to  his  mouth.  The  danger  of 
di;a;  h  was  now  greater  than  before,  but  the  imme- 
dir^te'necessity  for  resistance  was  past,  and  so  Jlr. 
Keove:;  and  George  West  vacated  in  a  .ffreat  me."sure 
the  i.ii.k  room,  and  left  tlie  pritient  in  the 
(harge  of  his  nurse;;,,  whilst  they  T.Jieved 
Ih-j  nionotony  of  the  prtcedii;};  week  ' by  a 
little  innocent  gr.iety.  Rita  was  gi-id  when  they 
began  to  spend  their  evenings  from  home.  They 
moint  to  be  kind  to  the  poor  crenture  who  lay  shorn 
of  strength  and  mu.s.':!?,  like  a  lay  fig\)re,  on,  hi;-,  bc:d, 
but  their  atteutif.-n  were  mere  rough  than  <iolicate. 
l.nurenee  F.me  iieither  spoke  7ior  moved  :  to  all  .ip- 
nraraiics  the  fever  had-  left  him  ■!ilfn-''l,  df-^if;  and 
dnmli.  b'lt  I'u'ta  w.ns  never  qui'iQisU'tsi  Im'w -itiHeh  he 
.=  :tv,- (  i;  !)•.•.::(!  ;  and  she  .-g-a;;,  alw.ays  .itr.-iid  kst  the 
aiiftib!e 'nil  !  w;r;'  Jv.  ly  :i' ; -rivuks  cu  hi^  o-'Trlitinii^ 
w'ft'ch  his  la.-ile  friendii  \^n?rrS'it  the  lr:Vl>;'f--'M'"  iV'Tkfrig- 
ri  hh  presence;  mi^ht  be  ass  Wrtniirelieufib!*  to  him- 
el|  as  thej- vfoia  to  her.    Ku  one  thouwht  he  oould 


recover,  not  even  the  hospital  nurse.  His  pulse  -was 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  ;  his  limbs,  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  precaution,  remained  cold  as 
ice  ;  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  a  spoon- 
ful of  nourishment  was  occasionally  forced  down  his 
throat.  Every  morning  the  doctor  said  that  the  even- 
ing would  decide  the  case  one  way  or  another.  Every 
evening  he  was  astonished  to  find  his  patient  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  condition.  He  said  he  must  have  a 
constitution  of  iron  to  cling  to  life  with  ko  tenacious 
a  hold,  and  the  strength  of  an  ox  not  to  have  fulfilled 
his  own  prognostication  by  dying  long  before.  He 
ordered  him  medicine  to  be  taken  at  sta*  ed  intervals, 
but  it  was  the  beef-tea  and  the  brandy  that  Margarita 
and  the  nurse  poured  with  such  untiring  regu- 
larity down  his  throat  that  saved  Laurence 
Fane's  life.  These  two  women,  each  so 
good  and  devoted  in  her  own  way,  lived  the 
lives  of  penitents  and  martyr.s,  whilst  the  man,  who 
Ijad  ro  particular  claim  on  either  of  them,  required 
it.  Tliey  never  took  a  meal  in  comfort  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  illness.  They  would  not  have 
slept  except  to  relieve  each  other  of  the  burden  of 
nie.ht-watching.  They  scarcely  left  the  sick  room 
but  for  a  few  moments  to  inhale  the  fresh  air  at  an 
open  window,  and  return  again.  They  sat  beside  t'neir 
great  child— stretched  silent  and  helpless  on  his  bed 
--by  night  and  day,  thinking  of  nothing  but  his  food, 
his  medicine,  his  comfort  ;  and  never  praising  one  an- 
other or  taking  the  least  credit  to  themselves  for 
their  patience  and  assiduity  and  care. 

At  last  they  were  rewarded.  At  last — it  was  one 
dubky  afternoon,  when  the  only  light  in  the  sick  room 
was  the  iiickering  reflection  of  the  fire — Laurence 
Fane,  after  having  lain  for  ten  days,  conscious  yet 
v.-ithcut  showing  ,  any  signs  of  recognition,  pulled 
Margarita  Hay  by  the  dress,  and  demanded,  in  a 
broken  and  hallow  voice. 

"  AVho  are  you  ?" 

She  stood  for  a  moment  silent,  wondering  if  the 
knowledge  of  her  identity  would  harm  him.  Then  she 
answered,  cautiously. 

"  Don't  you  know  m.e  ?  I  am  your  nurse." 

"  My  nurse  ?    I  have  been  ill,  then  ?*' 

"  Very  ill — but  you  are  better  now." 

"  How  strange  I  I  thought  I  felt  rather  queer,"  he 
said,  putting  his  hand  upon  his  head. 

"  You  must  try  not  to  think — we  will  think  for 
you.  Let  me  go  and  fetch  you  some  tea." 

"  No  !  No  ! — stay  here  !" 

His  gaunt  hand  clutched  at  her  dresa  again  as  he 
spoke,  and  she  was  forced  to  remain. 

"  I  don't  like  you,"  he  uttered  with  difficulty. 
"  Don't  go  away." 

"  I  will  not,  if  you  are  good,  and  promise  not  to 
talk." 

"  Take  my  liand,"  he  whispered,  with  a  faint  smile. 

She  did  as  he  asked  her,  and  called  to  the  nurse 
to  fetch  what  was  required ;  but  when  it  was  brought 
him,  Laurence  Fane,  still  grasping  her  dress,  had 
fallen  ag.;in  to  sleep.  So  she  had  to  sit  for  more  than 
an  hour  whilst  he  slept  and  held  her.  How  the 
weakness  engendered  by  her  long  vigils  made  her 
tremble  at  the  contact ! 

When  he  roused  the  nest  morning  he  seemed  quite 
conscious,  and  spoke  coherently.  The  hospital  nurse, 
whose  turn  it  was  to  sit  up,  came  into  Margarita's 
room  with  the  joyful  intelligence. 

The  girl  dressed  herself  hastily,  and,  going  down 
stairs,  a  dvaiiced  to  the  bedside  with  a  face  full  of  plea- 
sure. 

'"'I  am  so  glad  you  are  better,"  she  said,  tenderly. 
But  at  the  first  gUmce  he  cast  at  her,  his  countenance 
became  overshadowed,  first  with  surprise,  and  then 
with  an  indeseribal)le  horror. 

"  Who — who  are  you  V  he  gasped  out  again,  and 
evidently  forgetting  all  about  the  day  before. 

''Don't  you  know  me,  Mr.  Fane  ?  I  am  Margarita," 
she  said  afi'cctionately. 

'•  -ilargarita  !''  he  repeated,  with  knitted  brows. 

"Yes  !"  ("  Daisy's  cousin,"  she  was  about  to  add, 
but  reniembei  ed  herself  in  time).  "  Margarita  Hay, 
from  Maple  Farm.  Don't  you  remember  your  old 
fi'iend  George,  Mr.  Fane,  and  poor  uncle,  and  all  the 
re.st  of  lis  at  Bu.shthorne  ?" 

11,0  gixwe  a  deep  groan,  and  turned  his  face  round 
on  his  pillow. 

"  Yes,  yes,    I  remember,"  hs  said  slowly. 

'■'When  we  heard  you  were  ill,"  continued  Rila, 
tliinking  now  the  ice  wa,=i  broken  he  had  better  hear 
ii  .ill  r.t  oV.ce,  "  George  and  I  came  up,  Mr,  Fane,  to 
T  nflv^e  yon'.  Poor  G'cDrge''lias  been  so  ajisious  about 
you,  Mr.  Fabe.  He  is  not  up  yet,  but  as  soon  as  he 
is  he  will  br  d«liehte»^  t".'^««JTa»vf  r<»  better.  When 


you  were  at  the  worst  he  and  Mr.  Reeves  were  mih 

you  day  and  night." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  all,"  he  answered  wearilyv 

"  But  we  were  so  glad  to  be  of  any  use.  And  now 
there  is  nothing  left  for  you  to  do  but  to  get  quita* 
well  and  strong  again.  Bring  me  the  warm  water, 
nurse,"  she  went  on  cheerfully,  "  and  I  will  wash 
Mr.  Fane's  face  and  hands  whilst  you  get  ready  hia 
breakfast.  Now,  Mr.  Fane,  you  must  lie  quite  stiU 
and  let  me  do  just  what  I  please  with  you.  You  have 
no  idea  what  a  good  child  you  have  been  all  through 
your  illness,  so  I  hope  you  won't  begin  to  ba 
naughty  and  tiresome  novr." 

"  1  suppose  I  couldn't  do  it  for  myself,"  he  said 
wistfully,  as  he  watched  the  preparations. 

"  Not  just  yet  ;  but  I  dare  say  you  will  to-morrow 
or  next  day.  You  will  be  out  of  our  hands  befora 
you  know  it,  and  turning  up  your  nose  disdainfully 
at  the  idea  of  being  helped.  But  at  present  you 
would  find  it  too  great  an  effort.' ' 

She  washed  his  face  and  hands  and  brushed  hia 
hair,  and  could  hardly  prevent  tears  rushing  into  her 
own  eyes  at  the  hopeless  expression  she  met  in  his. 
He  submitted  to  the  operation  passively,  and  ate  and 
drank  the  food  that  was  offered  him,  but  from  tha 
moment  that  memory  returned  with  consciousness, 
Laurence  never  smiled  or  proffered  a  remark  again. 
He  seemed  to  lie  on  his  bed  and  think,  night  and 
day.  Neither  Jack  Reeves'  jokes  nor  George  West's 
earnest  solicitude  could  extract  more  from  him  than 
the  most  apathetic  reply.  The  progress  he  had  made 
so  steadily  stopped  short.  He  waked  up  each  mora* 
ing  as  languid  as  he  had  been  the  day  before. 

"  This  will  never  do  !  "  exclaimed  the  doctor,  who 
began  to  think  his"  credit  was  at  stake.  "  There  is 
no  strength  to  spare  for  falling-off  ;  we  must  rouea 
our  patient,  Miss  Hay;  wejmust  rouse  him  ciiectually, 
or  he  never  will  get  up  from  that  bed  again." 

But  how  was  he  to  be  roused,  that  was  the  que3«' 
tion.  It  was  discussed  in  conclave  again  and  again 
without  effect.  The  men  tried'  all  they  could  do  ia 
the  way  of  cheerful  conversation,  but  their  jests  were 
unresponded  to,  and  their  pleasant  stories  fell  point- 
less to  the  ground.  Tha  gaunt  figure  on  the  bed 
could  neither  laugh  nor  cry,  and  Margarita  Hay 
prayed  incessantly  that  some  way  might  be  opened 
for  her  to  move  his  lifeless  feelings.  At  last  she 
nerved  herself  for  a  powerful  effort.  The  medical, 
man  had  spoken  most  despondently  that  morning 
of  his  patient's  state,  and  the  girl  felt  desperate. 
She  knew  that  she  had  read  his  inmost  thoughts 
aright,  and  determined  that  at  all  risks  she  would 
speak  out.    But  the  roa^  must  be  cleared  for  action. 

"  Nurse,"  she  said  in  her  most  insinuating manneii 
when  her  cousin  and  Mr.  Reeves  had  left  the  house^ 
"  I  want  you  to  go  for  a  walk  to-day,  and  let  me  re<, 
main  with  Mr.  Fane.  This  may  go  on  for  some  time 
longer,  and  we  shall  both  be  incapacitated  far  nurs- 
ing if  we  neglect  to  take  exercise." 

"  You're  quite  right  taere,  miss,"  replied  the  un, 
suspecting  nurse,  "  and  I  will  go  as  soon  as  ever  I've 
put  the  room  tidy." 

So  in  another  hour  Margarita  found  herself  alone 
with  Laurence  Fane.  Now  that  the  time  was 
come  she  trembled,  but  it  w5is  with  excitement,  not 
with  fear.  She  took  her  work  and  sat  down  by  hia 
side. 

His  worn  and  haggard  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
blank  prospect  of  wall  from  his  bedroom  window, 
and  he  did  pot  stir  or  speak  at  her  approach. 

"  Mr.  Fane,"  she  began,  with  assumed  cheerful- 
ness, "  now  that  I  have  got  you  aU  to  myself,  I  want 
to  scold  you  a  little.  The  doctor  is  very  much  dis- 
appointed at  the  slow  progress  you  are  making,  and 
so  are  we  all.  You  were  getting  on  so  nicely  at  first, 
and  now  you  seem  to  gain  no  strength  whatever. 
And  I  think  it  is  partly  your  own  fault." 

He  turned  his  hollow  eyes  towards  her  then,  huiy 
he  did  not  refute  her  assertion. 

"  You  mustn't  think  me  unkind  to  say  so,"  con 
tinned  Margarita,  "  but  if  you  would  make  an  effort 
to  shake  off  the  bad  thoughts  that  oppress  you,  you 
would  aid  very  much  in  your  own  recovery.  Of 
course  we  aU  know  how  difficult  it  would  be  ;  wo 
know  that — that — we  can  feel — we  can  under- 
stand T— " 

But  here  all  Margarita's  philosophy  gave  way,  and 
the  scalding  tears  she  could  not  restrain  forced  down 
her  cheeks. 

"Oh.  Mr,  Fane!"  she  went  on  suddenly,  as  her 
work  slipped  from  her  hold,  and  she  turned  round 
and  grasped  his  passive  band.  "  Do  you  think 
I  can't  feel  for  you  !  My  preoiouB  Daisy  I  My  Bweet, 
sweet  itlrl !   It  breaks  ajy  hout  evoa  to  tb;-J-  »— - 
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»nd  yet  I  ha^e  had  to  keep  it  in  for  the  e»koof 

others." 

She  turned  her  streaming  eyes  to  his,  and  the  sight 
unlocked  the  fountain  of  his  own  silent  grief. 

"You  know  how  I  loved  her  !"  ehe  Went  on  im- 
petuously. "  You  know  how  she  was  the  liffht  of 
my  whole  life.  Can  you  imagine  what  I  felt  when  I 
heard  that  I  should  never  stte  her  dear  face  once — 
that  she  was  lost  to  me  for  ever,  and  in  such  a  cruel, 
cruel  WRV.  O  !  Don't  think  me  heartless  for  speak- 
ing to  you  like  this.  My  heart  is  breaking  for  your 
trouble  and  my  <ywn,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  be  less 
hard  to  bear  if  we  speak  of  it  to  one  another.  You 
hav«  locked  yours  up  in  ynur  own  breast,  and  it  is 
killing  you  by  inches.  Be  wise.  Be  merciful  to  those 
who  hope  for  your  recovery.  Don't  do  such  violence 
to  your  feelings  any  more.  Speak  to  me  of  your  lost 
darling.  Tell  me  how  sweet,  and  pure,  and  good  she 
was  ;  how  much  you  loved  her,  how  wretched  you 
are  without  her  ;  and  I  will  weep  w^ith  you  till  we 
can  weep  no  longer.  Tell  me  you  never  can  be  happy 
again — that  you  are  going  mad  with  grief  at  losing 
her- ;  but  speak,  Mr.  Fane.  For  the  .sake  of  our  dead 
darling  speak,  and  don't  let  this  unnatural  silence 
poison  your  existence  any  longer." 

He  turned  towards  her  then.  He  could  not  speak, 
but  he  was  weeping.  Slowly  the  tears  came  at  first, 
as  though  from  want  of  courage  they  could  not  force 
their  way  over  his  dry  and  heated  eyeballs,  but  as 
she  talked  to  huaand  wept  over  him,  they  came 
faster  and  faster,  until  a  gust  of  passionate  emotion 
seemed  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  reserve  for  ever. 

"  Ycu  have  sav'ed  me,"  he  articulated  hoarsely, 
wa<-n  the  tempest  was  somewhat  abated.  "  I  did 
n-'t  wish  to  li\e.  I  had  no  hope  left  for  this  world; 
but  whilst  there  is  work  to  do  I  will  try  to  do  it,  Rita, 
for  lyouT  sake — and  her'.'." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


SIR  ROGER  TICHBORNE. 
4.  correspondent,  writing  iiova  Lsunceston,  Tas- 
mania, to  the  Sydney  M'*mi,i0  (lerald  of  the  28th 
of  November,  says  : — As  the  whole  world  -ceems  to 
be  puzzled  in  discovering  Sir  Iloj;er  Tichborn?.  .-^od, 
whilst  so   many  have  contribuceri  and  intt-rested 
theifiBelves,    both  for  and  against  the  claimant,  I 
tj  j=(t  the  following  statement  may  Lot  be  untsccep- 
trtV'le  to  some  of  your  numerous  readers.  In  the  year 
18.55  I  was  in  business  at  Launceston,  Tasmania. 
Inuring  my  residence  theie,  and  about  that  time,  at  a 
friend's  house,  a  per-sen  was  introduced  to  ma  as  Sir 
Roger  Tiehborne.   To  the  best  of  my  reoollecstion  his 
ag^  might  have  been  twenty-sisorseven.  Height,  about 
five  feet  six  or  seven  inches ;  rather  slender,  eyes,  hair 
and  mouetacbe  dark  ;  aquiline  nose,  pleasing  visage  ; 
spoke  good  English,  but  with  French  accent.  He 
was  usually  attired  in  a  black  aurtout  coat,  generally 
buttoned.    Upon  his  visiting  me  one  day,  in  the 
course  of  eonvereation  he  ineDtioned  having  been  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  ;  he  also 
spoke  of  Valparaiso  and  other  places.    I  understood 
irom  him  that  he  had  been  in  a  cavalry  regiment  at 
home  ;  in  speaking  further  of  his  travels,  he  stated 
thftt  he  had  been  very  unfortunate,  having  been 
burned  out  and  lost  everything  at  Adelaide  before 
coming  to  LauncestO'i.    I  was  very  often  in  the  com- 
pany of  this  gentleman — meeting  him  at  the  houses 
of  my  friends  and  elsewhere.    He  was  frequently  at 
my  house.  Upon  eue  occasio'^  he  remained  all  night, 
and  on  the  following  morning,  as  he  was  preparing 
for  an  ablution,  I  observed,  as  he  bared  his  arms, 
one  tatteoed  v,-ith  marks  resembling  letters.     I  did 
not  at  the  time  think  so  much  of  these  circum- 
stances a?  I  do  now,  for  when  I  remember  having 
•  Eeen   this  gentleoian  repeatedly  at  two  different 
houses  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Tredgett— where  there  lived  a 
man  who,  at  that  time,  wore  a  piece  of  lead  in  one 
ear,  and  whose  name  I  knew  to  be  Orton,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  it  is  very  remarkable,  and  believe  it 
would  not  be  right  of  me  to  withhold  this  or  any  in- 
formatiw  I  coijld  give  which  might  throw  further 
light  on  this  perplesing  and  extraordinary  afiair. 
The  person  to  whom  I  Lave  alluded  was  and  is  (if 
living)  well  known  tc  some  others  now  residing  at  or 
neaJ  Launceston  as  Mr.  or  M.  Soupere.  Whether 
the  mi^8^ng  Roger  Charles  Tiehborne  of  1854  and 
M.  Soupere  of  1855   are  identically  connected  is,  to 
my  mind,  entaugled  with  much  mystery. 


The  t*pi4  ajid  daily  increasuig  sale  of  WUliaws  and  Co 's 
TeaiS  is  the  best  proof  of  Iheir  great  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  ricluiess.  Pri<^,  noia  ts.  8d,  to  2s  KM.  per  lb. 
Capel-Bfree^  Dublin. 


AMERICAN  LIFE. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

Salt  Lake  City,  January, 

On  my  aj-rival  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  a  newsboy 
throws  a  copy  of  the  &aLt  Lake  Tribune  on  my  lap. 
Aline  of  news  arrests  my  sight:  "One  week  from 
yesterday,  and  then — the  fatal  seventh  !"  This 
paper  bears  the  date  of  Tuesday  morning,  December 
1st.  I  soon  became  aware  that  Gentile  prophets  of 
the  editorial  order  have  for  many  weeks  been  saying 
that  the  Mormon  Prophet  was  sick — yaa.  sick  unto 
death,  and  that  he  would  die  on  Monday,  the  seventh 
day  of  December  in  the  present  year  !  This  sort 
of  jest  is  stale  enough.  But  it  is  new, 
apparently,  to  loafers  in  these  towns  and 
toilers  in  these  ravines,  and  seems  to  have  met  with 
much  success.  Some  witch  is  said  to  have  fixed  the 
"  fatal  seventh  ;"  yet  no  one  knows  this  witch,  or 
when  she  fi.xed  the  day  of  doom.  I  guess  she  is 
some  cuss,"  explains  a  loafer  in  the  street  who  tries 
to  fill  me  with  his  hope.  She  is  a  creature  of  the 
mist,  like  the  Laplander's  golden  Hag.  The  editors, 
when  you  try  them,  know  no  mors  than  other 
people.  '"  Guess  she  came  of  mixing  whiskey  in  the 
ink,"  laughs  one  of  the  editorial  craft. 

A  sort  of  mockiDg  curiosity  about  the  "  fatal 
seventh,"  and  what  would  come  of  it,  I  find  was 
widely  spread.  Few  loafers  and  miners  have  wives, 
or  any  chance  of  getting  wives.  They  dwell  in  a 
land  where  women  are  scarce,  and  women  of  the 
better  elass  are  hardly  seen.  A  father  in  the  Eastern 
States  will  not  allow  his  child  to  come  out  West, 
until  she  has  secured  the  shelter  of  a  husband's 
roof.  At  best,  the  life  is  rough,  and  girls 
brought  up  in  bright  New  England  homes 
might  easily  fret  and  pine  to  death.  The  growth 
of  native  girls  is  yet  to  come.  Utah  has  been 
settled  longer  than  Wyoming  and  Nevada,  but  the 
crop  of  marriageable  women  is  not  large,  and  is  in- 
sufiScient  for  the  local  want.  No  village  has  a  girl 
to  spare,  and  so  these  rugged  fellows  loaf  about  the 
world  without  their  natural  mates.  A  savage  instinct 
tells  them  there  is  something  wrong.  They  have  no 
brains  for  legal  axioms,  but  on  hearing  that  Brigham 
Young  has  a  score  of  wives  in  the  Lion  House  and 
the  Bee-hive,  and  a  hundred  others  up  and  down  the 
Territory,  they  knit  their  brows  and  clench  their 
fists.  Why  should  one  fellow  live  in  his  wifeless 
cabin  in  the  mountains,  whUe  another  fellow  in 
the  valley  has  the  consolation  of  a  hundred  wives  ? 
In  the  miners'  camp,  a  rough  and  ready  answer  meets 
such  questions-r-like  a  shot.  Nature  will  out.  Such 
loveless  wights  were  found  to  gloat  with  savage 
humour  over  the  prophecy  of  Brigham 's  death.  They 
envy  him ;  and  hate  him,  because  their  envy  is  in  vain. 
"  Guess  the  old  cuss  has  had  a  good  time,  but  guess 
he's  now  played  out,"  you  hear  a  stalwart,  bronzed, 
and  bearded  fellow  growl.  On  talking  to  such  men, 
I  find  that  each  in  his  secret  heart  would  like  to  stand 
in  Brigham's  shoes,  and  not  being  able  to  stand  in 
Brigham's  shoes,  is  not  unwilling  to  learn  that  some 
one  has  knocked  him  on  the  head. 

In  the  same  column  of  news,  reference  is  made  to 
an  order  which  the  Devil  is  supposed  to  have  given 
for  an  extra  supply  of  coals — no  less  than  a  million 
of  tons — ^for  use  on  the  "  fatal  seventh."  The  sting 
of  the  joke  is  that  Satan  will  be  cheated  by  his  pupil  on 
this  sale  of  combustibles.  The  Mormon  Prophet — in 
Gentile  wit  spelt  Profit — is  supposed  to  have  over- 
reached so  many  persons  in  the  way  of  sale  and  bar- 
tor,  that  he  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  poor  old 
master  whore  he  serves.  The  writer  warns  his 
readers  not  to  expect  too  much.  Brighana  owns  the 
mia«t  Brigham  ha<  t&kts  tli*  order,  aad  pooketod 


the  Devil's  money  ;  but  the  smart  Vermont  carpen- 
ter has  not  ytt  passed  the  order  to  his  clerks.  So 
writes  the  editor  :  "  Lucifer's  order  for  an  extra  mil. 
lion  of  coals  to  be  delivered  on  '  the  seventh'  will 
be  duly  honoured  when  the  Profit  passes  in  hi» 
checks."  Such  pleasantries  are  grim  and  rasping  to 
a  miner.  A  little  further  on  I  read  :  "  There  was  a 
rumour  in  the  street  on  Su«day  morning  that 
Brigham  Young  was  raving  mad  at  St.  George."  Of 
course  there  was  a  grais  of  truth  in  this  statement. 
No  such  rumour  ran  along  the  street  ;  the  only 
message  from  St.  George  being  that  the  President, 

though  stricken  by  a  sudden  misery  in  hio  family  

the  death  of  Alice,  his  eldest  daughter,  in  child- 
birth—was in  good  health.  Like  his  "  sickness," 
Brigham's  "  insanity"  is  only  a  little  joke  ! 

The  "  fatal  seventh  "  arrives,  and  with  it  a  pre. 
tended  telegram  from  St.  George — "  The  Profit  is  no 
more."  Next  day  the  fiction  reappears.  For  five  or 
six  mornings  the  paper  speaks  of  Young  as  the  laie 
Brigham  Young,  and  gives  imaginary  details  of  th« 
fight  for  his  prophetic  throne:  General  Wells,  Mayor 
of  Salt  Lake  City;  Apostle  Smith,  Second  President; 
and  George  Q.  Cannon,  Representative  of  Utah  ia 
Congress,  being  represented  as  the  candidates  for 
power. 

To  many  English  people  Brigham  Young  is  still 
a  mystery.  Not  long  ago  one  of  our  ablest  judges 
asked  me  whether  the  Mormons  had  not  died  out 
utterly  since  Brigham's  death  ?  Those  Gentile  jotee 
are  hardly  understood  abroad.  Not  once,  but  many 
times,  the  English  papers  have  reported  the  arrest, 
inaprisonment,  and  condemnation  of  Brigham  Ydung 
for  either  murder  or  polygamy.  Three  persons  out  of 
every  four  imagine  he  is  dead  and  gone.  It  will  b« 
news  to  all  such  persons  to  be  told  that  Brigham  has 
never  been  lodged  in  prison,  has  never  been  brou^t 
to  trial,  and  of  course  has  never  been  condemned. 
These  things  are  Gentile  jokes. 

In  September,  1871,  Brigham  Young  was  informed 
that  an  indictment  had  been  laid  against  him,  when 
he  gave  bail  in  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  appear  if 
cited,  and  defend  himself.  He  never  left  his  house. 
He  readily  accepted  notice,  for  he  wished  to  have 
a  case  decided  in  a  local  court  of  law,  in  order  that 
an  appeal  might  be  carried  into  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  The  serving  of  this  notice 
was  reported  as  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the 
Mormon  Pope  !  In  both  New  England  and  Old 
England,  some  of  the  journals  put  the  joke  in  this 
amazing  form: — "  The  great  Polygamist  is  caught  at 
last.  Justice  has  overtaken  him,  and  he  is  now  a  pri- 
soner in  a  jail  of  the  United  States." 

Of  late  years,  Y'oung  had  spent  his  winters  at  St 
George,  and  since  his  trial  was  not  likely  to  corne 
on  early,  he  applied  through  his  attorney  to  have 
the  cause  set  down  for  the  ensuing  March  term.  To 
this  arrangement  Justice  McKean  had  no  objection, 
and  the  Prophet  started  for  his  usual  winter  home. 
This  jouiney  was  reported  as  a  flight  from  justice  ! 
Boston  (and  London)  leading  articles  described  the 
Mormon  Prophet  as  having  escaped  from  prison  and 
fled  across  the  frontier  into  Mexico,  leaving  the  people 
helpless,  broken,  and  dispersed. 

The  trial  never  came  on.  In  the  depth  of  winter 
Y'oung  was  called  from  St.  George,  and  held  in  charge 
in  his  own  house.  But  nothing  more  was  done. 
The  whole  proceedings  of  McKean  were  pronounced 
to  be  unlawful  by  the  highest  court  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  then  the  officers  in  ch?-rge  of  the  Lion 
House  were  removed. 

St.  George,  the  winter  residence  of  Young,  is  de- 
scribed to  me  as  a  pleasant  hamlet  in  the  South) 
lying  low  in  the  basin  of  Virgin  river,  and  alive  with 
Mmi-tropical  flowers  and  fruitt.   Frost  rare^  chiQi 
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the  air,  snow  never  clothes  the  ground,  -winter  is 
hardly  felt ;  and  the  happy  denizens  know  little  of 
such  winter  as  we  have  to-day  in  Main-street  and 
around  the  Temple  block.  Of  late  years  Brigham  has 
built  a  mansion  at  St.  George,  and  there  he  has  been 
wont  to  pass  the  colder  months  in  company  with  two 
or  three  friendly  apostles,  his  favourite  daughter, 
Alice  Clawson,  my  old  "friend  on  the  stage,"  and 
two  or  three  favourite  wives. 

A  cynic  at  my  elbow  hints  that  Brigham  may 
tare  chosen  St.  George  as  a  new  home,  very  much 
as  a  prize-fighter  in  England  chooses  his  field  and 
stakes  his  ring.  St  George  is  not  yet  found  on 
maps,  but  if  the  reader  sticks  a  pin  into  his  map 
just  at  the  point  where  Utah,  Arizona,  and  Nevada 
meet,  he  will  be  close  to  the  new  dwelling-place 
selected  by  Brigham  Boung.  His  actual  roof  is  m 
tjtah,  but  in  a  couple  of  hours  he  could  drive  into 
either  Arizona  or  Nevada,  and  defy  pursvut  by  the 
United  States  Marshal  and  Judge  McKean.  But 
such  a  hint  would  be  a  deadly  iusult  to  a  Mormon 
ear.  St  George,  they  say,  not  only  lies  in  Utah, 
but  is  an  old  Mormon  settlement,  with  a  rich  and 
faithful  people,  needing  and  deserving  frequent  visits 
from  their  chief.  The  land  is  good,  the  climate  fine, 
the  flock  obedient  to  the  Church.  High  mountains 
cut  the  faithful  ofi"  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the 
practical  genius  of  a  Mormon  reconciles  him  to  the 
policy  of  carrying  the  temple  down  to  the  people, 
when  the  people  will  not  climb  to  the  temple  heights. 

There  Brigham  lives  with  two  or  three  favourite 
wives,  who  act  as  cooks  and  nurses  ;  AmeUa  is  al- 
ways one  of  these  favourites.  Amelia  never  quits 
her  lord  ;  perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  her  lord  is  not 
allowed  to  quit  her  sight.  When  I  first  saw  this 
lady,  she  was  reigning  favourite,  and  she  has  never 
lost  her  influence  near  the  throne.  Brigham  has 
sealed  two  fresh  wives  since  he  told  me  the  number 
of  his  family,  the  last  of  all  being  Anne  Eliza  Dee. 
a  young  and  pretty  widow,  who  has  left  his  house, 
renounced  her  reHgion,  and  is  now  travelling  round 
the  country,  lecturing  on  polygamy.  Being  a  hand- 
some woman,  she  excites  some  curiosity,  for  her 
portrait  is  plastered  on  the  walls,  even  here  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  there  is  something  piquant  in  the 
advertisement  of  a  "  Lecture  on  Polygamy,  by  Anne 
Eliza,  nineteenth  wife  of  Brigham  Young."  It  is 
the  first  time  that  his  family  peace  has  been  dis- 
turbed ;  but  the  incident  cries  out  to  him  that 
though  he  claims  the  keys,  and  holds  the  power  to 
bind  and  loose,  in  earth  and  heaven,  he  cannot  rule 
a  woman's  heart,  and  cannot  check  a  Vfoinan's 
tongue. 

FLOWERS  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 

My  heart  was  sad  when  your  messengers  came, 

Tor  the  day  was  dark  and  drear. 
And  it  seemed  so  long  ere  the  April  hours 
Would  bring  the  beautiful  birds  and  flowers 

O'er  the  meadows  brown  aud  sere. 

Bnt  the  babbling  of  brooks  was  among  the  bads 

Tou  sent  from  your  »outhern  clime. 
And  I  fancied  I  heard  the  whisp  ring  bree2e, 
As  I  loitered  among  the  blossoming  trees, 

Chant  the  song  of  the  sweet  summer  time. 

And  I  saw  the  stir  of  the  grasses  green 

On  the  banks  of  beautiful  streams, 
And  I  watched  the  swell  of  the  waves  at  play, 
Till  I  longed  for  pinions  to  hasten  away 

To  the  land  of  my  hopes  and  dreams. 

But,  oh  !  the  tendorest  token  of  all 

Your  sweet  flowers  brought  to  me 
Was  the  certain  thought  that  your  love  was  mine  ; 
AJid  1  felt  its  radiance  rise  and  shine. 

Like  the  sun  on  a  midnight  sea. 

And  the  gloom  in  my  heart  all  faded  away, 

Till  my  hopes  grew  strong  and  bright  ; 
And  the  dreary  splash  of  the  winter  rain. 
As  it  fitfully  fell  on  my  winUow-pane, 

Ceuld  net  cloud  thea  agsin  in  night. 


REUNITED. 


In  a  little  dingy  office  in  the  old-fashioned  French 
quarter  of  New  Orleans,  sat  a  man  whose  handsome 
features  bore  the  marks  of  premature  age.  His  flow- 
ing hair  and  beard  were  whitened,  as  with  the  snows 
of  many  winters,  and  his  countenance  told  of  a  stern 
struggle  with  relentless  circumstances  and  untoward 
fate.  Yet  his  bearing  was  erect  and  noble,  and  his 
bright  eye  in  its  quick,  restless  glances,  betokened 
undiminished  mental  powers  and  energy  of  purpose. 

His  tall  form,  cast  in  an  athletic  mould,  was  envel- 
oped in  a  dre3sing-s;own  of  some  sombre  but  rich 
and  peculiar  stuff,  the  product  of  Oriental  looms,  and 
as  he  sat  wrapped  in  its  voluminous  folds,  a  close- 
fitting  velvet  cap  upon  his  head,  his  appearance  wag 
in  keeping  with  the  surroundings  of  the  room  and 
the  impression  involuntarily  formed  of  its  solitary 
occupant. 

Elaborate  collections  of  curious  fossils  and  ecolo- 
gical formations,  rare  specimens  of  the  vegetable  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  denizens  of  earth,  air,  and  water, 
disposed  in  careful  order,  with  crucible  and  retorts, 
proclaim  the  scientific  pursuits  of  the  owner,  and  the 
breadth  of  his  researches  into  the  mysteries  of  Nature. 

Through  the  open  casement  float  rich  odours  from 
tropical  flowers  and  orange  groves  ;  and  the  pink 
blossoms  of  the  crape  myitle  strew  the  sill  with 
their  fragile  beauty.  The  southern  sun  rushes  with 
fiery  brilliancy  to  his  setting,  leaving  no  lingering 
northern  twilight  to  displace  his  reign.  But  a  pail 
is  upon  the  sad  city,  shutting  it  out  from  all  sym- 
pathy with  the  gladness  of  Nsture,  and  her  luxuriance 
brings  no  recognition  to  the  anxious  countenance  of 
the  chance  passer-by.  For  the  "  pestilence  that 
walketh  at  noonday"  is  abroad,  and  the  "  air  is 
full  of  farewells  to  the  dying  and  mourning  for  the 
dead." 

That  dread  scourge — yellow  fever — has  reached  the 
fair  and  fated  Crescent  City,  shrivelling  with  its  hot 
breath  all  human  life  within  its  reach,  and  increasing 
panic  and  woe  each  day  of  its  relentless  ruin.  Few 
are  the  lights  that  appear  to  guide  the  wayfarer  or 
tell  of  domestic  peace  in  happy  homes.  The  roll  of 
the  dead  cart  or  the  wail  of  some  bereaved  one  alone 
breaks  the  monotony  of  sound. 

Yet  not  upon  this  all-absorbing  subject  are  fixed 
the  thoughts  of  Henri  Le  Moyne,  though  foremost  in 
the  fight  vrith  the  grim  invader.  They  have  wandered 
across  the  ocean  and  to  vanished  days  of  happiness 
and  love- 
Ten  years  before  our  story  opens,  Henri  Le  Moyne 
was  known  as  a  skilful  physician  and  naturalist,  in  a 
pleasant  town  in  the  south  of  France,  Wedded  to 
Adele  Du  Moulin,  a  beautiful  girl,  many  years 
younger,  fresh  from  a  convent  school,  and  for  whom 
he  entertained  the  absorbing  and  only  passion  of  his 
life,  he  tmcied  his  happiness  secure  ;  and  between 
his  devotion  to  his  young  wife  and  the  pursuit  of 
his  studies,  time  flowed  onward  in  a  serene  and 
peaceful  current. 

But  Adele,  though  truly  loving  her  husband,  had 
a  Frenchwoman's  fondness  for  admiration,  and, 
weary  of  the  monotony  of  her  cloister-like  home 
and  thp  retiring,  student  habits  of  its  master,  she 
longed  for  ^"ue  excitements  and  adulation  of  society, 
where  her  attractions  constituted  her  a  bright  star. 

Girlish,  inexperienced  in  the  world,  in  an  evil 
hour  she  gave  ear  to  the  subtle  tongue  of  the  flat- 
terer, and  forsook  for  ever  home,  love,  and  peace  of 
mind. 

From  that  day  Henri  Le  Moyne  was  a  changed 
man.  The  agony  of  his  emotions  left  upon  him,  in 
a  few  short  weeks,  the  impress  of  years.  Leaving 
everything,  he  became  a  wanderer  npon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  seeking  in  stUl  closer  study  the  nepenthe 
for  his  woe,  until,  after  many  vicissitudes,  we  find 
him  the  prematurely  old  man  and  devotee  of  science 
in  the  Crescent  City  of  the  South. 

As  for  Adele,  hers  is  the  same  sad  story  of  sorrow 
and  remorse  erring  humanity  seems  never  to  learn, 
spite  of  its  dreary  repetition.  Crossing  the  ooean  at 
last,  she  became,  unconsiously  to  each,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  same  city  with  the  betrayed  husband,  shortly 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  pestilence. 

A  quick  step  at  his  office  door  arouses  the  doctor 
from  his  reverie.  A  messenger  demands  his  imme- 
diate presence  at  No.  —  Foydras-street,  to  see  a 
French  lady  who  has  been  seized  with  the  prevailing 
epidemic. 

"  French,"  he  repeats,  musingly,  preparing  himself 
to  obey  the  summons.    "  Her  name  ?" 
"  Adele  Cu  Moulin." 


Doctor  Le  Moyne  started  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow 

"  God  !  Can  it  be  ?  Yes,  I  feel  a  presentiment 
that  it  is  no  other  than  Adele." 

And  with  contending  emotions,  he  follows  the  flying 
footsteps  of  the  servant  along  the  silent  street,  and 
into  an  old  and  time-stained  house,  up  a  wide,  creak- 
ing stairway,  until  his  guide,  quickly  pushing  open  a 
door,  beckons  impatiently  for  him  to  enter. 

On  a  sofa,  near  an  open  window  that  looked  out 
upon  a  verandah,  reclined  the  patient,  a  woman  'once 
evidently  beautiful,  tossing  in  the  delirium  of  fever. 

One  quick  glance  assures  him  of  the  correctotss  of 
his  premonition,  and,  stifling  the  rush  of  feeliag  that 
almost  paralyses  thought  and  sense,  he  proceeds,  with 
professional  instinct,  to  examine  the  Condition  of  the 
stricken  form.  . 

Divesting  himself  of  human  passion,  a  cool,  calm 
incarnation  of  human  intellect,  his  practised  sense 
needs  not  long  to  become  assured  that  the  dread  de- 
stroyer is  indeed  here  in  his  most  implacable  form, 
and  that  the  hours  of  his  patient  are  numbered. 

Mechanically  he  administers  the  few  remedies  with 
which  man  has  been  able  to  arm  himself  in  his  un- 
equal Contest  with  his  powerful  adversary,  and  awaits, 
with  the  calmness  of  despair,  her  return  to  the  brief 
twilight  of  reason  which  shall  precede  the  eternal 
night  of  death. 

Near  midnight,  after  a  short,  quiet  slumber,  the 
sufferer  opened  her  large  dark  eyes,  lustr6us  with  the 
fire  of  fever,  and  slowly  turned  her  gaze  upon  the 
watcher. 

"  Just  Heaven  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  do  I  dream,  or 
have  I,  indeed,  passed  to  the  world  of  spirits  ?  My 
lost,  my  injured  Henri  !    Yes,  how  changed." 

"  Ves,  Adele,  it  is,  indeed,  I,  whom  you  term  your 
injured  one.  "Tou  do  not  dream,  but  here,  on  the 
confines  of  eternity,  after  years  of  separation,  we  meet 
but  to  part  again." 

"  I  do  not  repine,"  answered  Adele  ;  "  but  could 
you  be  aware  of  my  sufi'erings  in  the  weary  years 
that  have  passed  since  I  laft  looked  upon  your  face, 
you  would  know  how  sine";''?  has  been  my  repent- 
ance, and  would  not  withhoM  from  me  the  boon  of 
your  forgiveness,  to  obtain  which  has  alone  made 
life  desirable,  and  with  which  I  can  leave  it  without 
a  regret." 

"  Le  Moyne  was  silent,  and  through  his  brain 
rushed  the  recollection  of  his  blighted  life — the  long 
years  of  aimless  wandering  and  wasted  endeavour — 
the  bitter  pangs  of  human  passion  and  injured  love. 
But  his  glance  returned  to  that  careworn  face  looking 
into  his  with  such  hungry  intensity — the  lustrous 
eyes  mutely  pleading  for  mercy. 

Back  beyond  these  accumulated  years  of  bitterness 
swept  the  wave  of  memory  to  the  days  Whan  life  was 
bright  and  love  was  true — when  she  who  now  lay  at 
the  portals  of  the  gate  that  shuts  out  aU  earthly 
strife  and  feeling  possessed  the  same  absorbing  love 
of  his  nature.  AU  that  was  generous  and  noble  in 
him  came  to  the  aid  of  this  memory  of  his  buried  affec- 
tion, and  with  a  mighty  effort,  conquering  pride  and 
revenge,  he  replied  : 

"  Fveely,  as  I  hope  to  be  fof-gWen  when  1  Stand  be- 
fore that  High  Tribunal  to  ask  for  mercy,  do  I  forgive 
you,  oh,  Adele,  my  first,  my  only  love  !" 

Kneeling  beside  her,  he  pressed  a  kisS  upon  her 
clammy  brow,  while  her  arms  clasped  "his  neck  with 
the  last  effort  )f  sinking  nature,  and  her  eyes  looked 
the  joy  and  t'uankfulness  her  lips  could  not  find  the 
strength  to  speak. 

The  erring  but  long-suffering  and  penitent  spirit 
had  fled,  and  the  broken-hearted  man  held  but  the 
casket  that  had  enshrined  the  jewel  he  worshipped. 

Still  he  knelt  beside  her  lifeless  form,  and  the 
glorious  radiance  of  the  southern  moon  streamed 
in  at  the  open  window  Uf>on  the  heads  of  the  silent 
figures,  while  the  awakening  night  breeze  from  the 
Mexican  Gulf  mingled  their  flowing  tresses. 

From  a  tall  cottoEwood  beyond  the  verandah -a 
mocking-bird,  rising  and  falling  on  quivering  pinion 
in  unison  with  its  plaintive  melody,  in  the  brilliaut 
moonlight,  seemed  to  sing  a  mournful  requicto  to 
the  reunited  lovers — for  in  the  stillness  of  the  night 
the  weary  spirit  of  Henri  Le  Moyne  had  gone  out 
into  space  to  join  that  of  his  long-lost  love. 

And  thus  they  found  them,  when  day  cgain 
dawned  with  its  mocking  loveliness,  and  at  thedrsad 
summons,  "  briniz  out  your  dead,"  two  bodiei?  wera 
carrted  from  the  inouse  in  Poydras-street  to  the  com« 
mon  and  undii- 'Mguished  grave  of  the  pest-houst 
cemetery,  where  the  ghostly  Spanish  moss,  in  long 
festoons,  waves  mournfully  over  the  peaceful  rusting- 
place  of  those  'Who,  divided  in  life.  Were  in  death  re- 
united. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


r?eb.  6,  1F75. 


THE  GRANDMOTHER'S  SECRET. 

"  You,  Herbert  Spencer,  of  all  men,  to  come  to  me 
for  my  blessing,  seeking  for  the  only  treasufe  I  pos- 
Besa  or  lay  claim  to  in  the  wide  world  !  Do  you 
think,  because  my  hair  is  white  as  the  snows  that 
drift  about  my  door  in  winter — becaxise  my  brow  is 
fuiTowed,  and  my  form  bowed  beneath  the  burden 
of  many  years — that  there  is  neither  love  in  my  heart 
or  fire  iu  my  brain  ? 

"  Ah,  you  think  me  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  you 
belong  to  the  hated  race  ;  that  you  are  tainted  with 
the  foul  blood  of  him  who  merits  my  bitterest  exe- 
crations through  life — yes,  even  through  eternity — for 
long  as  my  spirit  lives,  the  hatred  with  which  my 
very  soul  is  imbued  cannot  cease  to  be." 

"  But,  Mrs.  Ashly,  surely  I  do  not  merit  such  de- 
nunciations. My  own  life  is  blameless,  as  I  can 
prove  to  you  by  the  the  most  reliable  evidence  ;  and 
you  certainly  will  not  consider  me  answerable  for  the 
acts  of  another,  even  though  that  other  were  my  own 
father  ?  Rubie  Maynard  has  promised  to  be  my 
wife,  with  her  grandmamma's  consent,  and  for  that. 
Mrs.  Ashly,  we  wait." 

"  Would  that  kind  Heaven  had  spared  me  this 
hour  ! — had  spared  me  the  torment  of  recalling  what 
has  been  locked  in  my  heart  for  fifteen  long  years  ! 
You  little  dream  what  I  have  suffered,  for  none  but 
a  mother  can  understand  the  love  and  the  pride  and 
Borrow  which  only  a  mother's  heart  can  know. 

"  I  have  not  always  lived,  Herbert  Spencer,  in 
this  little  brown  cottage,  so  far  remote  from  town 
or  village;  but  before  the  sorrow  came  that  banished 
all  happiness  from  my  life,  I  owned  and  occupied  a 

brown-stone  mansion  in  the  distant  city  of  B  . 

My  husband  died  when  our  two  little  daughters, 
Marion  and  Helen,  were  mere  children,  and  there- 
fore all  the  love  of  my  heart  was  lavished  upon  my 
little  ones. 

"  My  income  was  more  than  sufficient  to  furnish 
not  only  the  comforts  but  the  luxuries  of  life  for 
myself  and  children  ;  and  as  they  grew  to  woman- 
hood, I  provided  for  them  the  best  instructors  that 
money  could  procure — for  I  was  determined  that  my 
beautiful  daughters  should  have  no  superiors  in  in 
tellectual  culture. 

"  They  realized  my  fondest  hopes,  and  no  words 
can  express  the  pride  and  joy  of  my  heart — joy,  alaa, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  evauescent  in  its 
brightness  ! 

"  In  regard  to  my  Helen,  the  mother  of  Rubie,  I 
shall  tell  you  nothing  except  that  she  died  when  her 
babe  was  scarce  one  year  old,  leaving  the  little  one  to 
me. 

"  It  is  of  my  proud  and  gifted  Marion,  my  first- 
born, that  I  must  speak — and,  oh,  Herbert  Spencer, 
I  could  almost  curse  you  for  this  alone,  that  you 
force  me  to  probe  my  wounded  ■  heart  to  its  inmost 
depths — to  t-^rture  my  very  soul  to  the  limit  of 
suffering  ! 

"  You  are  sorry  to  give  me  pain,  are  you  ?  With- 
out doubt  you  would  wish  me  to  remain  silent,  that 
vou  might  steal  away  my  little  girl — my  all- that  is 
left  to  me.  But,  no — to  save  my  precious  Rubie 
from  such  a  fate,  I  would  tear  my  very  heart  out  with 
my  own  bands  ! 

"  Nearly  seventeen  years  ago,  my  daughter  met — 
at  the  house  of  an  intimate  friend,  whom  we  con- 
sidered of  the  roost  unexceptionable  respectability — 
a  di.stant  relative  of  the  family,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  a  resident  of  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Far 
West,  where  he  was  represented  to  have  accumulated 
a  vast  amount  of  wealth. 

"  Edward  Forest,  I  shall  call  him  for  the  present, 
was  a  dark,  h^dsome  man,  apparently  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age — although  he  called  himself  but 
thirty. 

"  I  was  not  pleased  with  his  evident  admiration  of 
Mlrion,  for  I  had  set  my  heart  on  her  marrying  a 
young  man  whom  I  had  known  from  chUdLood,  and 
who  possessed  an  irreproachable  character,  besides 
being  connected  with  some  of  the  most  aristocratic 
families  in  the  city.  This  latter  fact  I  considered  of 
the  highest  importance,  for  I  had  money,  and  I  eai-- 
nestly  desired  that  my  daughter  should  be  allied  with 
some  distinguioihed  family. 

"  But  Marion  was  completely  fascinated  by  tire 
handsome  stranger  from  the  first.  ,icd  no  remon- 


strances of  mine  could  .avail  aught  aguinst  the  power 
of  l')ve.  When  I  saw  to  what  exteut  litr  hnp;)iuefi.< 
v.-as  iuvcjlved,  I  made  no  attempt  to  thwi.rt  her 
wishes  ;  for  liov;ever  ambitious  I  rnigh.t  be,  the  de- 
sire to  see  my  daughter  happy  was  paramount  in  my 
heart. 

"At  length  there  was  a  grand  wedding  in   

ann  Jfarion  Ashly  became  the  wife  of  Edward  Forest. 

"  By  the  terms  of  my  deceased  husband's  will,  the 
whole  of  his  estate  had  been  bequeathed  to  me,  sub- 
ject to  my  control.  It  vras  known,  however,  to  my 
daughters,  that  ten  thousand  pounds  was  the  Kum  I 
designed  for  each  ;  and  when  Marion  was  niarritd,  I 
had  intended  to  settle  that  amount  upon  her  iind  her 
heirs,  so  that  it  coiild  not  be  used  or  squ'andered  by 
her  husband,  were  he  so  inclined. 

"  Whm  she  learned  that  such  was  my  design,  she 
was  so  indignant  at  vi'hatshe  considered  my  suspicions 
of  her  husband  that  she  utterly  refused  to  receive 
one  penny,  unless  it  should  be  placed  uncunditionaliy 
iu  his  hands,  to  invest  or  use,  as  to  him  might  seem 
best. 

"  Again  I  yielded  to  the  inordinate  love  I  bore  my 
child,  and  for  her  sake,  gave  the  money  into  the 
sole  possession  of  Edward  Foreft. 

"With  many  misgivings  I  saw  them  depart -for 
their  distant  home,  where  it  was  understood  that  I 
was  to  visit  them  in  a  few  montlis. 

"  Ab  first  the  letters  I  received  from  my  a'ls&nt 
Marion  were  just  lil:e  her  own  dear  self,  and  breathed 
of  the  fondest,  truest  love  for  her  husband. 

"  I  endeavoured  to  quiet  my  fears,  and  watchid 
with  eagerness  for  the  letters  that  after  a  time  came 
less  frequently,  and  at  length  evinced  such  unmistak- 
able evidence  of  trouble,  although  I  v.t.s  unable 
to  divine  its  nature,  that  I  decided  to  go  to  her  at 
once. 

'■'What  was  my  amazement  when,  one  evening,  ere 
I  could  put  my  purpose  into  execution,  in  ans^ver  to 
a  ritig  of  the  door-bell,  a  servant  ushered  in  my 
dau'ghter,  alone,  unattended. 

"  Neither  of  us  spoke,  but  I  noticed  a  wild,  fright- 
ened expression  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  that  revealed 
to  me  a  depth  of  suffering  that  mere  words  could 
never  express. 

"  She  tottered  into  my  outstretched  arm.s,  and  then 
— Heaven  was  merciful,  and  permitted  her  for  a  time 
to  be  unconscious  of  the  woe  that  had  settled  down 
upon  her  young  life. 

"  It  was  many  days  before  she  recovered  from  the 
syncope  into  which  she  had  fallen  on  the  night  of  her 
return,  and  weeks  elapsed  before  she  could  tell  me 
of  the  villainy  of  the  man  whom  she  had  thought 
her  husband — for  listen,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  you, 
Rubie,  to  the  words  that  it  is  wors:'  than  death  for 
these  lips  to  utter  ;  Edward  Forest  had  a  wife  living 
when  lie  won  my  Marion  !  Heaven  only  knows 
how  I  have  lived  upon  the  same  earth  with  that 
wretch  ;  how  I  have  ever  suffered  him  to  exist  and 
enjoy  the  money  for  which  he  had  worse  than  mur- 
dered my  child. 

"  Ever  after  the  night  she  came  back  to  me  a 
broken-hearted  woman,  my  doors  were  clo.sed  to  the 
world  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  could  so  arrange  my  business 
affairs  that  I  could  leave  the  city,  we  removed  to  thi.a 
tiny  cottage,  far  away  from  all  we  had  known  and 
loved. 

"  I  did  everything  as  Marion  desired,  and  here  we 
lived  in  the  strictest  seclusion  dui  ing  the  few  months 
that  she  remained  with  me.  She  never  alluded  to 
Edward  Forest,  after  the  one  brief  exylan;ition  she 
had  given  me  of  the  manner  in  which  she  had  me  of 
learned  the  fearful  fact.  .  ...  ..  ^ 

"  It  seemed  that  his  wife  succeeded, ■  Sifter -teing 
baffled  many  months,  in  tracing  him  to  the  home  my 
daughter's  money  had  prrivided  ;  and  when  the 
wretch  found  that  denial  of  the  facts  was  utterly  use- 
less, he  admitted  the  truth,  all^nng  ks  the  cause  of 
his  Clime — financial  em'oai'rassment/  ,'"    '■  ■  ^  ^  . 

"As  time  Hew  by,  my  proud  "^Tarion  seemed 
scarcely  to  liestow  a  thought  upon  hsr  own  bliglited 
life  ;  but  all  h  r  anxiety  was  for  the  little  one  \those 
heritag-;  she  well  know  must  be  dishonour.  Wh?n, 
at  length,  she  placed  her  child  in  my  arms,  ere-  the 
light  of  life  entirely  faded  from  her  earthly  vision, 
hei'  last  w  ords  were  : 

•■' '  Cherish  in  my  babe,  mother,  the  srivH  of  your 
Marion  !' 

"Ah,  well,  thty  both  deep  on  yonder  hillside,  ajul 
I  had  hojied  that  the  story  I  have  related  m{;!"ut  'nave 
bet-n  buried  in  my  heart  a  secret  forever. 

!'>ut  I  buve  rait  yet  lohi  ycu  the  tr.ic  nc.ivx-  .j[  the 
man  I  h.-vve  called  Edward  Forest.  It  Was  none  other 
th?,n  Fdwaid  Spencer,  your  own  father  ' 


"  Vv'L  n,  a  fevi'  weeks  ago,  n.y  er:ir.iVd.iu;;hter  told 
me  of  tl-.e  r^'rceablo  youn^  itrtfst  she  h'nd  met  one 
morning  ae  be  \/m  flig.'.f-f(l  in  8ket.;hing  the  land- 
scaije,  a  short,  distitnce  lioui  kere,  I  tearcd  that  you  , 
were  ai  leaat  a  relativ.;  of  tlie  destroyei-  of  my  peace, 
and  cautioned  hei-  against  fui  ther  acquaiutaLce. 

"  A  little  later  I  saw  that  it  was  necessarv  to  give 
some  p;ili)able  reason  for  my  seeuiinglv  strance  dia- 
iike  ;  therefore  I  took  the  trouble  to  as.^ertain,  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  d^iubl,  who  was  your  father, 
and,  Herbert  f?;jencer,  witfim  a  few  days  only  I  Lave 
looked  'upon  his  face. 

."•Now,  llybio  Maynard,  I  leave  you  to  decide  your 
own  fate.  But  as  for  you,  Herbert  Spencer,  never, 
nnder  any  circumstance.:,  enter  my  dvors  ;  and 
heaven  forbid,  so  long  as  v.-e  both  shall  live,  that  we 
may  meet  Rgain." 

With  these  words,  the  speaker  quitted  the  apart- 
ment, wheie  the  young  lovers  .sat  in  dumb  amazement 
at  the  unexpected  revelation  to  which  they  had  list- 
en e<I. 

'I'he  yoimg  man,  however,  waa  the  first  to  break 
tke  silence,  Si-^yirig  : 

•  .  "  Kubic,  what  we  havo  just  hoard  explains  many 
mysisrious  circumstances  of  my  past  life — a  life,  dar- 
linfr,  that  has  b;  en  anything  but  pleasant  ;  yet  I 
would  not  !<urden  you  with  my  trials — you  have 
'euou:.fh  to  'dcei,!-." 

"  Oli,  >Ierbert,  what  shall  I  do-?  I  cannot  give  yoa 
up.  You  are  not  blamable  forthe  sins  of  another,  b-eit 
inst.-ad  of  censure  you  dcvei-ve  the  deepest  sympathy, 
and  insU  r.d  of  loving  you  less  I  ought  and  do  love  you 
more  devotedly  !" , 

"  Bless  my  Rubie  for  those  words !  And  notv, 
deareit,'  let  m.e  tell  you  wh.at  lies  before  us.  That  I 
love  you  with  my  whole  heart  you  know  full  well, 
a;id  tbat.I  wish,  above  all  else  in  the  world,  to  see 
you  happy  I  shall  prove  to  you  by  my  unfailing  de- 
votioi^  in  the  future.  '  If  I  should  induce  you  to  go 
wi'h  me  now,  R-tibie,  your  griudmother  W-ould  cur^e 
\K  botls,  and  that  curse,  darlit^g,  through  your  whole 
life  would  weigh  like  an  incubus  upon  your  sensitive 
spirit,  both  night  and  day." 

^  "  But,  HerOei-t,  do  you  mean  th:  t  I  mu.'st  never 
see  you  again  ?  that  I  must  r-^.,n:\v,:  c  you  for  ever 
btcause  my  grandma  vrnjust-iy  ti  ;ucmns  you  for 
what  you  are  us  guiltless  of  ;..■>  i  .--ji;  .■  ' 

"  Look  into  your  own  heaii,-pa:bio,  and  tell  m* 
if  you  could  brave  the  terrible  anathemas  that  I  am 
very  sure  she  would  hurl  asrainst  us." 

"  She  has  been  good  and  kind  to  me  always.  Her- 
bert— iudulfcjing  every  wish  so  far  as  lay  in  her 
power— auil  I  cannot  understand  how  she  could  ever 
wish  me  evil." 

"  You  cannot  doubt  that  she  would  curse  me,  and 
as  niy  wife  do  you  imagine  you  could  escape  her 
wrath  1  No,.  Ruble  ;  it  must  cot  be.  We  nii'.i^t 
wait.  I  shall  be  tiue  to  you,  d.arhng.  so  long  as  we 
both  shall  live,  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  Do 
you  believe  this  ?    Can  vou  trust  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  Herbert ;  I  will  never  permit  myself  to 
cherifh  a  suspicion  of  your  inconstancy.  Not'ning 
but  absolute  knowlcd;:e  shall  ever  convir.ce  me  th.-it 
you  are  capable  of  ciian;'c." 

"  Of  you,  Rubie,  I  shall  -isact  only  this — that  you 
will  promise  to  be  the  wife  of  none  other  till  we 
meet  agr.ini" 

"As  if  I  could  think  of  such  a  thing  !  Herbert, 
I  will  promise,  without  haaitaliou,  to  marry.no  oue 
else  as  long  as  I  shall  live." 

"  \Vcil,  darlir^g,  I  will  trust  you.  Andliowlr-m 
going  away,  to  work  r.nd  wait  for  the  time  when  ::,y 
Failler—ov.r  Father,  Ruble,  iu  whom  I  ha-^e  ium 
faith — will  peiiiiit  me  to  claim  yoij.    I  Lave  this  as- 
surance, deares-c — that  He  does  iivt  l:o\ii  me  respon- 
sible for  ths  crimes  of  another,  iou!  in  his  own  geod  ^ 
time  Me  will  blefs  us  both.    1  sl.ali   wnte  to  yon  | 
often,  liiid  whetiever  you  derm  it  ri^h^  to  s'umrr.un  j 
Bie  to.your  .side,  I  slndl  come.    An.l  now  maj  heaven  i 
bless  and  iieep  mv  darliug  till  we  meet  agjiiu.  Good- 
hye  !" 

"  L)rs.->v  nearer,  child.  It  is  growing  dark,  and  I 
CADqtvt  go  hauco  with  the  secret  of  my  sin  uurs- 
ver.lxl.         ,  ■ '  -  ■      .-  -■  k-  I  i  lA 

"  Yoii  hav  r  best!  true  and  faithful  to  Mie  always. 
n.,l.>io— yc,  >  ve;i  tl!ronj;h  the  five  long  yenrs  tiiat 
hp.ve  pas.-ad  ."ihice  I  soirnjuslly  denouac-ed  tt>e  m.'.n 
you  i<A-i  d,  aud  ^dio-.c  h:iii  from  my  house.  May 
beavtij  ioi  -ivo  mu xreely^^*'  I  .know  you  do  iu  y.'Ur  • 
heart.    l!:it-H4i»m  -   ...  ^  . 

" 'i'\v-.!.i-.  -three  yc-.ra  ajo,  iny  dauiihtcr  Pelen  i 
married  llJ,.er  iCilvvood— u-.e  of  Ihe  noblest  m^a  I  f 
ever  met — and  I  was  very  proud  of  her  choice  ;  bn 
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two  years  iaher-aiie  died,  leaving  an  infant  only  a  few 
nicntbs  of  age. 

"  I  e  tvaostlv  flesired  lior  husbiiid  to  allow  me  to 
take  chnge"'of  the  little  one  ;  but  he  was  deeply 
atticheci  to  his  daughter,  and  would  not  be  sepa- 
rated fi'OTn  her. 

'•  After  Mo.vion  left  me,  I  think  I  must  have  been 
p;rti:;!ly  ueniented,  else  I  had  not  done  the  wicked 
deird  whith  it  is  too  late  to  wholly  atone  for  now.  I 
learr.cd  t  >  U;itc  the  whole  world,  and  I  was  torm?n  ted. 
nisbt  iiiid  di^y,  by  the  thought  that  stravisers  had  the 
can' of  Hel-.u's  thiid  ;  and  when  I  could  endure  it 
i;o  !o;!gt'r  I  stole  h.-r.v  aw;iy  fruiu  her  f;-t'ier's  uiau- 
sioD.  •  '  . 

"  She  was  never  discovered  in  the  distant  home 
to  '.vhich  1  bore  ruV  govc  tod  treitsnre,  and  during  all 
thevc  iMi  s  llubic  '  TilVynr.rd — whose  true  name  is 
Ruble  Eilwood— has  blessed  my  little  cottage  with 
her  presence.         .  .• 

"  I  hoar  tlie  sound  of  a  carriage  approaching  our 
door.  It  mutt  be  your  father,  and  an  artoruey  whom 
I  have  suTuoioned.  I  feared  thf>y  would  arrive  too 
Ifite.  Kia.s  me,  darling,  tlifu  send  them  to  me  at 
once,  for  my  rtreng'oh  is  ebbing  fast,  and  I  mu>t  re- 
pair, so  far  as  it  lies  in  uiy  power,  the  great  wrong 
I  have  done  to  ya«.  There — God  bless  my  Rubie 
al-.v.iys." 

On-"'  roar  more  wont  by,  and  Ruble  Eilwood,  the 
h---irei3  of  t  wenty- thou.-afld  pounds,  left  to  her  by  her 
deco-isod  giMiidinother,  beciimo  the  bride  of  the  dis- 
tia<uii-hei  .irtiso,  Herbert  dptnccr  ;  aijd  as  she  went 
for  i,h  from  her  foad  father's  protcctiu'^  care  to  the 
nc'.^-  life  that  awaited  her,  there  was  no  regret  for  the 
neglect  •)!  i-'astr' duties  to  cast  its  shadows  upon  the 
future. 


SUiySET. 
A  wintry  eve  and  a  ivinti-y  sky, 
Willi  (hia  clouds  rolling  swiftly  by  ; 
IV.r  in  the  east,  like     jcon  light. 
The  fiosceut  !i!-'On  foretells  ihe  uisht, 

Witii  silv;;i  v  hornbimg  low. 
A  bright  asid  siidilcn  fla.sh,  and  lo  ! 
To  crimson  turns  tlic  gioauiuig  suow  ; 
The  skies  wiiii  vaii.jvl  tiuts  avo  li  , 
And  clouds,  like  goldta  chariots,  iiit 

Athv.art  the  western y low. 

Far  np  the  zenith  sti  earns  the  light 
In  fleecy  folds  aud  radiance  bright, 
Vi'liile  to  the  nnrihward,  fold  ou  fold. 
Like  baaii-rs  strung  with  molten  gold. 

The  clouds  are  fiOi-.t:;ig  fast. 
Tlirongh  broken  gleams  of  rifted  light 
The  glowing  .-:uu  bursts  ou  the  si^diti. 
And  all  the  h:avcns  with  mystic  iuight 

.  Crown  every  mountain's  purple  height 

^        With  splendours  roUirg  past. 

Tlicy  rise  a  thou=r.ud  fe?t  and  more, 
Like  ;^ab.i;d  batllcmeuts  of  yore, 
Aii'.l  rosy  radiance  ripples  o'er 
Each  snowy  pass  as  low  Jir.d  lower 

Tile  orijnsDU  light  d  "i;-.'!ii1  j. 
Tbcy  giow  and  gli-am,  frrn:  Inow  to  fca«e, 
And  glisten,  for  one  momont'o  space. 
hif.c  far  Oiyuipas'  Ihie  cf  grate 
When  gods  ujiro-.  o,  willi  threatening  face, 

■■i'heir  temples  to  def'.ud. 

A  transient  glfam— and  brief  ;ts  fair  ■• 
Till)  shifting  sii  i.lowH,  he;-L-  -.v.vl  ihore, 
Ci  ucp  softly  o'.,  tu  d  {v.  iiiijht  le-'ds 
A  gor^eoas  gloom  as  Night  descends, 

O.i  purple  i-'iniciif,  luw. 
The  clouds  hav«  lost  their  rosy  gleams, 
Acd  lloat  away,  like  shattered  drtauis, 
'I'o  glooin'aiid  silence.    Up  the  s'Ey 
..  The  young  raoou  clirabeth  silently, 
Aud  bunv'is  hoi'-sifver  bow. 

Through  drifting  dlWid-;  a  .siiigls  star 
Eaiits  a  trembiiu'-;  r;.ui;ii;co  lar, 
And  liice  somji^nr,  t .lat'.-luc'iiit  gem, 
Glov.-.s  so  liy  ori  ■Sight  s  <!iad'c'.a— 

In  spler.doui — ak>r.e. 
The  1  >st  3v.iit.a:row;;,  tippsjil  v;ith  lisht, 
'J"i;a  Day  sent  foi-tis  in  r'.-aurs  of  Is'igi.t 
.•■■.re  lii.c  f  i;T;v.r;  cr.rth  a  .d  sly 
lii  EsbJc  g!Ui!iCirts,£;u'ily  ju, 

And  .Sight  ;uictncis  hir  throne, 

Fc  ker  Bros-.'  Purest  and  IJci-t  Tc;;,  ;;t  i's.  IGd.  per  Ih.,  i  ; 
a  rrvoiii  -i: ion  of  the  fees'  iciiids  :nipdr&.i'.  .-oat.irui 
'         •  requi.Mtu  to  make  I'c.  pcrle;;t.  7  £ioi;lh  Grwat 
'ii  oi;..;    .i.::;:at,  Dublin.  , 

Br  irhtcm  intends  to  build  a  permanent  school  of 
art  and  science.  a;id  a  suiteblo  site  has  been  chosen 
on  the  fiwiid  yHa.r.vie,, .  X Ks  Liiikliag.  v.-iU  ww.U  t  of  a 
large  olcir'cntarr  art  r<j<a,.-p;i.intiD:,'.  aj'id  ntoMliTig 
roo-.'  .  ■•!  ■•:■•■•  cli,  .;.  ruoi  ■-,  uud  ■■■  ]  iho-rfor\:  Th° 
"  i:;  ntededg'or.ti-r  '  rl'.^fthis 
■  -  _  :  .r£?,rOO  aro'pr- Mes  .a  Go- 

•'crni..  J  i  -^i  wat,  so  the  remainin-  clcaut  is  calculatod 
<it  £1,800. 


HARRY  CLAYTON'S  VALENTINE 

He  sat  in  hia  office,  musing,  with  his  proud  head 
bowed  and  resting  in  his  hand,  while  a  shade  of  care 
and  anxiety  rested  on  his  noble  brow.  He  was  a 
handsome  fellow,  about  twenty-five,  with  dark  wav- 
ing hair  and  splendid  black  eyes,  just  the  shade  of 
midnight,  while  his  features  were  of  that  noble  Gre- 
cian cast  that  women  so  much  admire. 

He  was  thinking  now  how  soon  he  must  give  up 
his  splendid  establishment,  sell  his  costly  bays  and 
all  the  luxuries  which  had  ever  been  his,  and  go  out 
cm  the  world  a  hopeless  bankrupt.  The  panic  of  the 
last  few  months  had  caused  his  ruin,  as  it  did  that  of 
many  other  prominent  men  of  bu.siness. 

Harry  Clayton  had  been  a  widower  two  years. 
While  only  twenty  he  married  pretty  Minnie  Cameron, 
the  muiionaire's  only  child.  Theirs  had  been  a  child- 
ish attachment,  founded  in  the  golden  days  of  child- 
hood, and  when  Minnie — or  Pearl,  as  they  called  her 
— was  eighteen  they  had  been  married  with  all  tlie 
pomp  theii-  united  fortunes  would  allow,  and  then 
they  had  gone  on  the  Continent  where  they  spent 
two  years.  But  a  year  after  their  return  she  foil  from 
her  horse  while  visiting  at  the  country-seat  of  a  rela- 
tive and  it  had  resulted  in  her  death. 

it  was  a  most  cruel  blow  to  her  fond  and  aged  pa- 
rents to  have  the  one  bright  star  of  their  decliaing 
years  so  suddenly  disappear;  and  b<iT  handsome  young 
husband  was  almost  be.side  himself  with  grief  at  the 
sudden  death  of  his  lovely  ■wife. 

He  spent  six  months  with  his  uncle  in  the  gay  and 
brilliant  metropolis  of  France,  and  here  he  sought  to 
assuage  his  grief.  Time  will  accomplish  anytiaing  ; 
and  so  it  was  with  Harry.  He  returned  to  his  home 
and  entered  the  list  of  business  men  with  an  ardour 
worthy  of  note. 

He  arose  from  his  seat  and  walked  to  the  window. 
Will  de  Courtney,  his  college  chum,  was  passing  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  He  touched  his  hat 
gaily  as  he  bowed  to  Harry,  and  with  a  happy  smile 
beaming  on  his  young  face  he  was  out  of  sight,  and 
out  of  mind,  too,  you  will  say  ;  but  no — Mr.  Clayton 
was  in  a  reflective  mood  this  morning.  He  thought 
of  Will  and  his  college  days- -of  the  plans  they  had 
formed  in  youth-  of  their  relations  to  the  work!  and 
his  lost  fortune — and  then  came  looming  iif  -la  his 
mind  the  narrow  grave  in  Greenwood,  where  rested 
his  girlish  wife  in  the  silent  sleep  of  death. 

Ho  turned  from  thje  window,  and  with  bowed 
hti.i  and  hands  clasped  behind  him,  he  paced  back 
aud  forward. 

"  Tci-morrow,"  he  said,  sadly,  "  the  wca-ld  will 
see  me  as  I  am — a  lost  and  ruined  man  !  And  yet, 
God  knows  it  was  no  fault  of  mine  !" 

He  sank  into  the  chair  comiiletely  overcome,  while 
great  tear-drops  fell  from  his  large  dark  eyes  on  the 
rich  bi-oudcloth  he  wore.  While  he  sat  there,  in 
utter  despair,  several  of  his  young  friends  called,  but 
none  were  admitted. 

He  closed  his  oflioe  and  sauntered  "  up  town"  to 
his  princely  home,  aud  sighed  as  he  entered  his 
handsome  library,  thinking  it  would  soon  be  his  no 
more.    Presently  a  servant  entered. 

■■  Please,  sir,  the  postfnan  has  just  left  a  letter  for 
you." 

"  From  some  poor  creditor,  I'll  bet,  by  George  !" 
he  muttered  between  his  clenched  teeth,  as  the  ser- 
vant quickly  disappeared. 

L'ut,  no  !  it  was  a  tiny  perfumed  note,  WTitten  in 
s;.;ch  delicate  hand  as  to  leave  no  doubts  as  to  its 
coming  from  a  lad}'. 

\  A'alentine,  by  Jove  !"  he  said,  as  the  truth 
flashed  upon  him  thut  this  was  the  saint's  day. 

J'Je  iauyhedas  he  broke  the  seal. 

It  co;itai;!ed  no  love  rhymes,  but  these  few  simple 
lines  ; — 

Will  Jir.  iiaiTy  Clayton  call  immediately  at  No.  —  Chest- 
nutiit.reet.  and  i;vea:  oblige, 

Irene  Mortimer. 

.'■.-. Ml  frori  his  hand. 

•  '   ■■ '■'■"c  ;at;ly  at  jSTo.  —  Chestnut-stre?t  !  ' 

.1.1;  i  t;-;f.  nai  io,  Irene  JMortimor,  sorely  puz- 
■/i^d  biiii.  bjiely  he  was  dreaming  ;  he  knew  no 
0U8  by  that  name.    In  vain  ho  called  to  mind  every 


one  of  his  lady  acquaintances,  from  little  Maud 
Livingston,  his  pet  cousin,  with  whom  he  had  played 
when  a  child,  to  the  stately  belle  of  the  season,  Misa 
Nina  Seward,  who  had  triad  her  best  to  win  hina, 
while  at  Brighton. 

But  no  one  bore  even  the  name  Irene.  However, 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  he  was  anxipus 
to  have  the  mystery  solved.  So  giving  orders  for 
a  hasty  journey,  he  set  out  on  his  strange  visit. 

Arriving  in  Chestnut-street,  Clayton  lost  no  time  in 
repairing  to  the  house  designated  in  the  note.  Ha 
found  it  in  another  palace  of  wealth,  and  costly  as  his 
own  sumptuous  home  was,  this  was  far  superior  to  it. 

He  was  shown  into  the  drawingroom,  there  to 
await  the  appearance  of  Irene  Mortimer.  The  Bet» 
ting  sun  threw  a  golden  halo  over  the  gorgeous  fur- 
niture of  the  room,  and  the  soft,  bright  light  stole 
through  costly  curtains  of  crimson  and  lace. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  lady  of  surpassing  beauty 
entered.    Harry  thought  he  bad  never  seen  her  ■ 
equal. 

Golden  curls  fell  from  her  brow  of  marble  white- 
ness, where  the  blue  veins  could  easily  be  traced,  to 
her  slender  waist;  and  in  the  dark,  dreamy  blue  eyes 
■shone  forth  a  soul  pure  and  refined  ;  on  her  cheeks 
were  hues  stolen  from  June  roses;  the  ruby  lips  hid 
two  rows  of  pearly  teeth  ;  and  there  was  an  air  of 
grace  and  elegance  about  her  person  which  was  worthy 
of  a  queen. 

She  advan(jf d  towards  Clayton,  and  held  forth  to 
him  a  white,  tiny  jewelled  hand,  which  Harry  gal- 
lantly pressed  within  his  his  own.  A  sh'ght  flush 
suffused  her  beautiful  face  as  she  said  : 

"  You  no  doubt  are  much  surprised  by  the  message 
I  sent,  but  you  will  probably  be  more  astonished  with 
the  story  I  now  unfold.  -  Ten  years  ago  a  poor  little 
orphan  girl  was  crying  with  hunger  at  the  door  of  a 
■  wealthy  mansion.  A  gruff  old  sei-vant  ordered  her 
fi-om  the  place;  but  a  noble  boy  of  about  fifteen  sum- 
mers came  springing  down  the  marble  steps  in  boyish  ' 
glee,  ^ud,  seeing  the  little  beggar  turn  sadly  away, 
said  to  her,  as  he  followed  her,  'Wait,  little  girl,'  and 
taking  from  his  velvet  jacket  a  perfumed  handker- 
chief, he  wiped  the  tear-drops  from  her  pale,  pinched 
face,  and  gave  her  his  purse,  containing  several  shil- 
Imgs;  and  with  a  gay  '  Don't  cry  now,  littls  one,'  he 
left  her;  and  as  she  counted  out  the  shining  pieces 
she  felt  like  some  Eastern  princess,  so  rich  did  she 
think  herself. 

"  After  years  of  suffering  and  toil  this  poor  child 
at  last  found  her  only  relative — an  East  India  uncle. 
She  was  his  dead  sister's  only  child,  and  he  clung 
fondly  to  the  little  waif. 

"  She  was  sent  to  school,  educated  highly,  and  then 
he  took  her  to  see  the  world.  But  on  ar- 
riving home  again,  he  was  taken  suddenly  iU,  and 
after  a  month  of  patient  suffering  he  left  this  world 
for  a  better  one,  bequeathing  all  his  immense  wealth 
to  his  niece. 

"  And  in  all  her  trials  and  privations — or  when 
surrounded  by  wealth  and  luxury,  admired  and 
caressed  by  all — she  never  forgot  her  youthful  be'ne- 
factor.  Assist  him  she  could  not,  as  he  had  immense 
wealth  of  his  own.  But  during  the  past  sever* 
panic  a  change  cams  over  him,  and  through  fala« 
friends  he  was  almost  ruined.  This  she  learned  from 
his  book-keeper,  who  was  secretly  engaged  by  her. 

"  Mr.  Clayton,"  she  continued,  "that  brave  boy 
was  yourself  ;  I  was  the  starving  child.  The  time 
has  coma  for  me  to  paitly  repay  the  favour.  Will 
you  accept  it  f" 

I  cannot  describe  Harry  Clayton's  surprise  and 
pleasure  as,  kneeling  before  the  beautiful  girl,  he 
pressed  her  little  dimpled  hand  to  his  lips,  while  a 
tear  of  gratitude  fell  on  the  costly  jewel  of  her  ring. 
Reader,  we  leave  them  together. 

Harry  Clayton  found  Irene  Mortimer  ;  he  was  a 
man  again  ;  his  name  was  saved  from  the  bankrupt's 
list ;  he  took  her  thousands  only  that  ho  might  one 
day  return  them.  Though  only  a  few  weeks  have 
passed  since  St.  Valentine's  Day,  Harry  Cla;-;on'a 
most  intimate  friends  wonder  what  can  make  him  so 
happy  ;  but  one  evening  he  whispered  to  Will 
de  Courtney,  as  they  sat  laughing  and  jest- 
ing over  their  wine  and  cigars,  the  great  secret  of 
his  almost  ruin  and  of  his  Valentine.  And,  gentle 
reader,  I've  reasons  to  think  that  soon  Will  da 
Courtney  and  myself  are  to  officiate  at  a  grand  wed- 
ding, where  Harry  Clayton  and  Irene  Mortimer  will 
be  the  principals. 

Fenny  B.^nk,  1S(  and  20  Winetavern-street— Bank  Hourg, 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.    On  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturday  Evenings,  from  7  to  9.   £o  per  Cent,  ou  Ds-  \ 
posits  of  £5. 
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For  the  eaoouragement  of  tha  ingenious  and  the 
amusement  of  our  readers  we  intend  giving  £1  per 
■areek  in  prizes,  in  two  sums  of  ten  thillings  each,  to  be 
awarded,  two  each  week  successively,  to  the  contri- 
butor of  tte  best  original  Conundrum,  the  best  orifiinal 
Double  Acrostic,  the  best  original  Arithmetical  Puzzle, 
the  best  original  Charade,  or  the  best  Answer  to  the 
question  we  shall  propound. 

Each  competitor  must  write  under  a  worn  de  plume, 
but  must  also  send  his  or  her  proper  name  and  address, 
the  latter  to  be  published  only  in  case  of  winning  th« 
prize.  Each  envelope  must  be  distinctly  endorsed — 
"  Prize  (charade,  conundrum,  or  acrostic,  as  the  case 
may  be)  Competition."  Clear  and  correct  answers 
must,  of  course,  be  sent  with  the  varioi'.s  questions. 
It  must  be  und«rstooct  alsi  that  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  various  contributions 
as  well  as  that  which  may  receive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  decisions. 

The  name  and  address  ■  f  the  winner  of  each  prize 
will  be  published  in  this  page,  and  a  Post-Ofiice  order 
for  the  amount  forwarded  the  same  day. 

SEVEN  DAYS  will  bs  alloT\'eid  to  competitors— that 
is  to  say,  communications  may  be  sent  in  seven  DATS 
after  the  publication  of  the  questions.  All  received 
after  that  day  will  be  destroyed,  unopened.  On  the 
day  fortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each  compe- 
tition, the  prizes  will  be  announced  and  the  winners' 
names  published. 

As  competitors  for  our  Prizes  are  numbered  by  the 
thousand,  we  are  quite  unable  to  consider  replies,  save 
where  our  rules  are  rigidly  complied  with.  The  same 
envelope  must  not  contain  answers  to  different  pro- 
posals— ^that  is,  to  charades  and  conundrums,  acrostics 
and  puzzles  ;  and  earh  envelope  must  be  endorsed  as 
we  request  above.  Cards  and  accompanying  private 
letters  are  wholly  uraeeessai-y,  and  only  cause  confu- 
sion and  trouble.  Names  and  addresses,  plainly  writ- 
ten at  the  head  of  the  sheet  containing  the  matter, 
are  quite  sufficient.  Letters  cannot  be  read,  asit  wou.  1 
be  physically  impossible,  and  competitors  will  please 
remember  that  sending  them  only  procures  a  place  in 
the  basket  for  their  communications.  There  can  be 
no  exception  to  these  rules. 

prizes  have  been  awarded  to  : — 

1.  The  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  IJoy. 

2.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 
•  3.  J.  A.  Smith,  Rathdrum. 

4.  George  Mathews,  Bray. 

5.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore  Jones,  Templemore. 

6.  James  Campbell,  WolfhilL  Athy. 

7.  Mrs.  Mary  MacDermott,  80  Lower  Mount-street, 
Dublin. 

8.  Miss  Anna  Morris,  Post  Office,  Armagh. 

9.  Robert  M.  Kennedy,  6  Brookdale-terrace,  Antrim- 
road,  Belfast' 

10.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore- Jones,  Templemore,  county 
Tipperary. 

11.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

12.  John  R.  Daniel,  75  Aungier-street,  Dublin. 

13.  Thomas  Greene,  49  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

14.  M;i.>  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 
Id.  John  J.  Symes,  19  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 

16.  C.  Kavanagh,  Mountrath. 

17.  J.  A.  Smith,  Redcross. 

18.  Albert  E.  Grubb,  35  Grand  Parade,  Cork. 

15.  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 
^0.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore. 

21.  John  J.  Mottley,  6  Haddington-road,  Dublin. 

22.  N.  Ward,  Oyster  lalarj.l,  Sligo. 

23.  Clare  L.  3I'Kinley,  Ath>-,  County  Kildare. 

24.  Thomas  Greene,  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

25.  Thi  Countess  Chai'em'ont,  Rosborongh,  Moy. 

26.  Patrick  M'Call,  25  Patrick-street,  Dublin. 

27.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Sauudcraon,  Edenderry, 
Queen's  County. 

This  week  we  offer  two  prizes  of  Ten  Shillings  each, 
as  follows  : — 

For  the  best  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is  the 
Noblest  Invention  of  Man  ?" 

For  the  best  Arithmetical  Puzzle, 


Tlie  following  are  the  solutions  to  the  Arithmetical 
Puzzles  in  onr  issue  of  January  23  :— 1,  Ceut,  ;  2,  Money; 
3,  CIVIL  ;  4,  TOB.\CCO.  Con-ect  Bolutiuns  to  all  have 
been  received  from  John  M'Call,  25  Patrick -street,  Dublin; 
John  Creohan,  47  Mary-street,  Diiblia  ;  Joseph  Rafferty, 
Bolies,  Castlebellingham ;  John  R.  Daniel,  75  Aimgier- 
street,  Dublin ;  James  Fiemicg,  15  Ryder's-row,  Dublin  ;  P. 
O  Doherty,  Ballymony  to 2, 3,  and  4,  from  Robert  Hall,  Dublin; 
Wm.  Hoey,  Ealbriggan  ;BillyJumps;to3and4fromW.  0.  H. ; 
Joseph  Kenny,  B.  I.  C,  Mobarnon,  Fetbard,  Tipperaiy ;  John 
Cosgrave,  Coombe,  Dablin;SeDoj .Saile,  Cavan;  T.  H.  M'Ardle, 
Dundalk;  D.  F.  Burke,  Tubber  ;  Wm.  Ekins,  Smithfield. 
Dublin;  Patrick  Corry,  Balbriggan ;  to  2  and  4  from  J.  D.  E. ; 
John  J.  Motley,  6  Haddington-road,  Dublin  ;  to  4  from 
Charles  Lynch,  Ballycurran  Castle,  Headford  ;  Anony- 
mous; J.  Danville,  Downes,  Summer-hilL,  Lower.  Several 
correspondents  have  written  to  us,  questioning  the  origi- 
nality of  No.  4  Puzzle  ;  We  can  only  say  that  if  we 
discover  any  attempt  to  foist  the  productions  of  other  brains 
upon  our  readers,  under  the  guise  of  original  conceptions, 
we  shall  pubUsh  in  every  instance  the  name  and  address 
of  the  plagiarist,  and  shall  refuse  insertion  to  anything 
aiter\vards  coining  from  the  same  quarter. 

The  following  Arithmetical  Puzzle,  by  John  M'Call,  25 
Patrick-street,  Dublin,  has  been  awarded  the  prize  of  ten 
shillings  offered  in  the  Penny  Defpatch  of  Jan.  23  :— 
I. 

'Tis  not  expected  toilers  on  the  Coombe, 

In  dingy  courts,  or  high  up  creaking  attics, 
Poor  plyers  of  the  bobbin,  spindle,  loom, 

Can  much  of  time  devote  to  mathematics. 
Yet  as  "  ten  bob"  is  dangling  'fore  my  eyes, 

I'll  try  a  puzzle,  solvers  to  bewilder 
Zounds  !  could  "  Scrutator"  bear  away  the  prize, 

'I  would  be  a  joy  to  "  Judy  and  the  cluldher.  " 

Double  my  first,  'twill  be  my  second,  third; 

Then  multiply  them,  fourth  will  be  the  sequel ; 
My  three  last  characters,  but  slightly  stirred, 

And  multiplied  by  first,  to  fourth  are  equal. 
While  viishlag  I  had  fourth  in  sterling  cash. 

Fatigued,  I  fell  into  the  sweetest  slumbers  ; 
And  downwards  tumbled  with  my  total  crash — 

"  So  much,"  I  shouted,  "  for  the  powers  of  nnm- 
bers  !" 

We  give  the  following  without  regard  to  classiflcation  : — 

n 

My  first  divided  by  my  eighth 

■Will  give  my  third  as  sure  as  faith  ; 

>Iy  second  by  my  ninth  and  last  divide 

You'll  have  my  fourth  and  fifth  to  coincide ; 

Multiply  the  siith  and  the  seventh  of  me, 

My  second  again  you  then  will  see. 

I'm  not  a  word,  as  you  well  may  guess, 

Yet  now  I  hea<l  most  letters,  I  confess. 

My  whole  when  notated  and  set  in  a  row, 

Will  show  but  four  figures  and  one  of  them's  low  ; 

And  strange  though  it  seem,  they  then  will  present 

The  name  of  a  thing  rolling  on  hke  a  torrent. 

So  now,  except  your  wit  is  most  unruly. 

You'll  prove  most  easily  I've  spoken  truly. 

Billy  Jumps. 

III. 

The  whole's  depending  from  the  thatch, 
And  cold  as  snow  or  ice  it  ieels. 
Its  name  is  told  by  letters  six. 
The  last  is  first  and  last  in  eye. 
Last  word  in  homonym  will  give 
The  first ;  the  fourth  and  second  are 
Alike,  and  each  is  twice  the  fifth, 
The  fifth  is  fifty  times  the  third. 

Rekl.\h. 

IV. 

From  two-thirds  of  my  whole. 

Sly  half  take  away. 
And  my  whole  will  appear —  ^ 

'Tis  no  lie  that  I  say. 

Square  me,  and  then  take 

Of  my  digits  the  sum  ; 
Two-thirds  of  my  whole 

Will  the  answer  become. 

Whilst  two-thirds  of  my  whole 

Is  m\  half  multiiilii.ci 
By  the  half  of  my  whole. 

Now  see  if  I've  Ued. 

W.  Rio  Yxt. 

V. 

The  sum  of  my  digits  is  five  when  they're  reckoned, 
Don't  add  them  at  all,  and  the  same  they  will  cfuct. 

Now  is  not  that  queer?   Multiply  by  my  secoi:d, 
Add  the  digits  again,  ami  but  five's  the  amount 

Divide  by  tno  fiurth,  and  :\aain  tiy  addition; 
'i'he  sum  is  stiil  five,  nothing  k-ss,  nothing  more. 

Take  the  square  root  of  final  and  ot  with  precision, 
I    And  again  you  will  fijad  it  is  Are  a3  before. 


'Tis  clear  that  addition  will  ne  er  give  the  answer. 
So  try  what  subtraction  will  give  for  your  pains ; 
From  the  first  take  the  third,  from  the  fourth  take  th«  M 
cond, 

And  is  it  not  curious? — one  hundred  remains. 
Perhaps  you  may  say  I'm  a  Vousdeo  or  Duval, 

An  ape  or  buffoon,  or  a  clown  at  a  fair. 
Very  likely  I  am  ;  but  if  you  guces  the  total, 

And  I  get  the  prize,  what  you  say  I  don't  care. 

B.  O  B.  C4*hv\ 

VI. 

A  man's  age  is  equal  to  three  times  the  sum  of  his  two 
sons'  ages.  The  proportion  of  the  boys'  ages  are  as  3  to  2 ; 
two  ye;trs  ago  it  was  as  2  to  1.    Find  the  father  s  age. 

Smo.NGiKM  (ili/uaghan). 

VII. 

The  other  night,  while  looking  o  e. 

Some  papers,  I  did  catch 
A  paragraph  ten  lines  or  more 

Concerning  the  Despatch. 
I  scanned  it  o'er  with  eager  eyes 

The  gist  of  it  wimld  say, 
A  pound  per  week,  a  goodly  prize, 

To  clever  folks  we  pay. 
By  Jove,  it  was  too  good  a  thing 

To  let  slip,  not  to  seek 
T\'Tiat  would,  to  one  ingenious,  brinf 

Ten  silver  bobs  per  week. 
But  here  my  musings  stood  stock-sJ,^ 

To  win  the  prize  I'd  strive, 
I  found  this  out,  say  what  you  wlU 

That  two  and  four  make  five. 

J.  H.  ri.NUCi.vE  (Church-sn  "nm 

VIII. 

For  puzzle  take  one  hundred  and  on* 

By  fifty  then  divide  it. 
Next  adda  cipher  to  the  sum, 

And  though  you  may  deride  it, 
You'll  find  this  mystery  of  mine 
In  total  makes  but  one  cf  ni  e. 

AlDA  (Castlehlayney). 

IX. 

From  my  second  one-fifth  subtract. 
And  you  wiU  have  my  first  exact. 
My  whole,  plus  my  first,  will  give 
My  second,  surely  as  I  live. 
In  these  few  lines  1  write  to  you, 
I'm  sanguine  that  my  whole  I'll  do. 
Although  proud,  still  I  am  humble. 
If  beaten  fair,  I  shall  not  grumble, 

MoiXE. 

X. 

When  I  come,  adieu  distinction, 
Precedence  comes  to  extmctioa — 
Letters  five  compose  my  name. 
Read  backward,  forward,  'tis  the  same) 
But  when  twice  fifths  from  it  ta'en, 
There  t-till  is  left  a  mother's  name  ; 
Direct,  reverse,  her  name's  alike  ; 
From  it  letters  two  pray  strike  ; 
Though  odd  it  seem,  yet  still  'tis  fme. 
That  five  are  left  unto  your  view. 
Lovely  fair  ones,  dear  to  fame. 
This  paradox  you'll  soon  explain. 

Bin-Y  J' 

XI. 

One-tenth  of  fl'st  for  ninth  youH  take. 
One  half  of  third  the  first  will  make. 
The  eighth,  sixth,  fourth,  and  second 
Will  show  the  fifth,  when  duly  reckonai  ; 
Two-thirds  of  ten  you  wi  l  ^lUow, 
"The  seventh  and  tenth  will  snow,  I  trow 
And  as  in  the  whole  you've  often  travelled 
This  puzzle  then  you  have  unravelled. 

Beaea, 

XII. 

Mourn,  hapless  Eire,  thy  children's  fate. 

Each  deca<le  sees  them  still  decrease 
My  total ;  going  at  this  rate. 

Of  Colts  Veil  shortly  find  no  trace  ; 
Two-thirds  of  last  will  foremost  show. 

My  third  and  si.tth  both  e  ual  are. 
And  equal  to  my  first  also  ; 

My  fourth  and  fifth  are  two. at  pa- 
My  second  squared,  my  whole  youH  see ; 

if  some  fair  damsel  would  but  bring 
As  dowry  same,  so  blithe  I'd  be, 

I'd  not  a  cuusin  style  the  king. 

XIII. 

When  divided  into  three, 

From  either  side  t.xke  one, 
A"d  one  alone  you  see, 

That's  one-fifth— three-fifth  the  total  sum, 
For  which  all  mankind  labour. 

It  is  often  wanted,  too, 
By  your  needy  neighbour: 

Now  bring  its  name  to  view. 

J.  D.  (Wa'.erville.) 

XIV. 

A  man  opened  a  flower  shop  in  a  provincial  town,  and 
laid  a  wager  oi  £20  that  with  four  weight*,  separate  and 
■'•■'•tlnct  from  eath  other,  he  would  weigh  any  quantity  ol 
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fionr  asked  for,  from  one  ponnd  to  forty  ponnds,  f'actirin.i! 
pam  oi  a  pcmd  excepted.  What  were  the  four  weights  ho 
nsed  ! 

A  Student  (Dtindalk). 

XV. 

As  I  was  going  to  school  the  other  day 

1  met  a  beggarman  ou  the  way. 
Who  said,  "  Good  morning,  my  happy  lad," 

And  inquired  how  many  books  I  had. 
"  Divide  their  number,"  I  replied,  "  into  three — 

The  second  and  third  are  the  same,  you'U  see; 
The  first  is  five  times  the  sum  of  the  two, 

Though  they,  if  placed  cross-wise,  bring  the  first 
to  view." 

Watertille  Reader. 

XVI. 

Befofs  a  circle  place  twice  twenty-five  and  five  after, 
tojaie-Ufth  of  eight,  and  find  what  conquers  some  men. 

ECQEXIA. 

XVII. 

To  one  thousand  and  one 

Add  i  of  100, 
And  you'll  name  little  rascals 

Who  often  have  plundered. 

MOBARNAN. 

XVIII. 

My  first  is  one-sixth  of  my  third,  I'll  be  bound  ; 
Deduct  first  from  fourth  and  second  is  found. 
Connect  first  and  second,  divide  them  by  three, 
Clearly  in  quotient  ray  third  you  will  see. 
Coming  backward,  divide  first  and  second  by  two, 
Lo  I  fourth  in  the  quotient  comes  out  to  your  view, 
Xantippa  vexatious  made  Socrates  calm. 
If  this  be  your  lot  go  seek  healing  balm, 
Ximo  and  Hermon  will  furnish  the  palm. 
Twice  in  these  lines  this  number  is  shown, 
Ir  finding  it  once  vour  skill  wiU  be  known. 

ARITHMOS. 

XIX. 

One-third  of  two,  two-fifths  of  three, 
Makeup  my  first,  you'll  plainly  see, 
One-Sixteenth  of  ray  whole  now  learn. 
And  odd  to  it  one-fifth  of  seven, 
One-half  of  nine,  one-sixth  of  twenty. 
To  gness  my  second,  I've  told  yon  plenty. 
One-eighth  of  my  third,  one-fourth  of  nine 
To  one-fifth  of  seven  assign, 
Anil,  unless  I've  wrongly  reckoned. 
Next  comes  one^  fifth  of  my  second. 
One-eighth  of  a  thousand  now  you'll  pen, 
And  then  set  down  one-third  of  ten. 
One-sixteenth  of  my  whole  then  state, 
To  which  you'll  add  one-fifth  of  eighth, 
And  then  my  last  will  be  complete 
To  learn  my  whole  now  do  your  best, 
It  is  to  all  a  welcome  guest. 

SiSSA. 

XX. 

Twice  five  for  the  primal  will  do. 
Twice  five  make  the  final  so  true. 
Twice  five  make  the  second  and  fourth. 
If  you  but  conjoin  them  for  sport. 
Twice  five  for  the  middle  won't  suit, 
But  fifty  times  that  you'll  compute  ; 
What  wailing  and  crying, 
And  sobbing,  aud  sighing. 

Was  heard  with  the  total  forlorn, 
As,  so  lonely  and  sad, 
In  old  Ballinafad 

We  buried  Theophilus  Moran. 
For  he  was  kind-hearted. 
The  tear  often  started 

To  see  the  Door  orphan  in  woe. 
And  now  by  his  grave 
The  sad  mourner  doth  rave, 
And  will  not  be  comforted,  no  1  LEO. 

XXI. 

The  whole  consists  of  numbers  three, 
■Which  from  the  following  dat:i  fti  d  ; 

The  whole  is  centre,  as  you'll  see. 
When  you've  the  several  parts  combined. 

The  sum  of  first  and  second  take, 

Also  the  sum  of  third  and  second. 
The  di"'erence  of  these  sums  will  make 

The  third,  if  you  have  rightly  reckoned. 

The  first  by  second  mf.ltiply, 

Of  third  and  second  proiiuct  too  ; 
The  quotient  of  these  products  by 

Twice  one  divide,  aud  second  view 

If  now  the  first  you  last  will  place. 

And  last  in  the  fir.-it  place  secure, 
1  think  you  scarcely  can  it  trace  ; 

Perhaps  you  fiud  it  too  obscure. 

Restore,  and  try  another  change, 

The  first  place  last,  a  vowel  before. 
The  parts  in  order  due  arrange, 
"lis  just  the  same;  1  must  give  o'er. 

.MaI!ER  (Tullow}. 

The  New  South  Wales  Parliameut  lu-.s  buen  opened 
by  the  Governor.  Tlie  Ministry  were  subsequently 
defeited  on  the  motion  fur  the  adJre.ss  in  reply  to 
tL'>  Governor  u  speech. 


The  following  conundmm,  by  Miss  Atme  Jane  Saunder- 
son,  Edenderry,  King's  County,  has  been  awarded  the  prize 
of  Ten  Shillings  oflFered  in  the  Despatch  of  Jan.  23;— 

Why  is  the  editor  of  the  Penny  Despatch  like  a  successful 
physician?   Because  he  possesses  a  large  amount  of  pa- 
tience (patients);  is  often  consulted  both  on  affections  of  the 
heart  and  effusions  of  the  brain;  can  afFoirl  to  "decline" 
some  of  the  latter  cases  "with  thanks";  and  the  draft"! 
(draughts)  he  "orders"  have  always  a  most  soothing  and 
beneficial  effect. 
We  print  the  foUo'wing  selection  fromSQ/contributions:-* 
By  "  J.D." 
What  is  that  which  is  often  found 

Where  it  does  not  exist  ? 
Though  haply  strange  the  question  aound, 
The  answer  pray  what  is't  ? 

'T'will  oft  defy  the  keenest  search, 

Though  almost  at  your  hand. 
Though  on  it  flathes  full  the  torch, 

'Tvnil  yet  in  darkness  stand. 

And  unrevealed  may  long  remain, 

Once  you  hare  left  the  spot; 
But  often  you  may  chance  again 

To  find  it  where  'tis  not. 

—Fault. 

By  "J.  C,"  Glenealy. 
■What  is  that  which  no  man  wishes  to  have,  or  no  man 
wishes  to  lose  in  case  that  he  is  possessed  of  it?   A  bald 
head. 

Bv  "M.  P.  O  B." 
What  is  the  difference  between  a  b  Jd  child  and  a  foun- 
tain?  The  letter  S;  for  tbe  one  is  always  ponting,  the  other 
always  (3)poutlng. 

By  "Mobarnan." 
■Why  is  everyone's  tongue  like  a  dejected  toan '  Because 
it's  down  in  the  moutn. 
What  weight  ought  a  fool  weigh  ?  A  simple-ton. 
By  "Dunce." 

Why  is  an  umbrella  like  a  beautifol  picture?  Because  it 
is  a  shade  over  (chef  d'CBuvre). 

By  "No Name,"  Killarney. 

Why  is  a  man  with  his  eyes  closed  like  a  bad  school- 
master?  Because  he  keeps  his  pupUs  in  Oarkness. 

Wby  is  a  kiss  like  a  rumour?  Because  it  goes  ftrom  mouth 
to  mouth. 

By  "  Billy  Jumps." 
Why  is  an  amiable  and  charming  girl  like  one  letter  in 
deep  thought ;  another  on  its  way  towards  you  ;  another 
bearing  a  torch  ;  and  another  singing  psalms?  Because 
she  is  a-mnsing,  b-coming,  d-lighting,  n-chantlng. 

By  "Senex." 

Why  was  the  late  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  like  an  ancient  gover- 
nor of  the  Jews?  Because  he  was  Punch's  pilot  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

Ry  "Shamus  Dha." 

■When  is  a  publican  like  a  Dublin  dairyman?  When  he 
gives  yon  a  pint  of  half  and  half. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  Tom  cat  and  a  Lanca- 
shire collier?   One  pniTS  when  pleased,  the  other  when 

'*'why  is  the  haU  of  the  Four  Courts  like  Heaven  ?  Because 
there  is  always  Joy  in  it. 

By  "  Con  Cead  Katha." 
There's  a  man  in  this  town,  I  don't  know  how  he  Uvea, 
For  his  business  is  done  while  he  takes  and  he  gives, 
He  takes  all  you  give  and  engages  the  care  of  it. 
And  when  your  back  s  turned  away  gives  the  whole  of  it. 
And  when  you  return,  to  seek  for  your  own. 
He  gives  what  you  ask  without  ever  a  moau. 
He  gives  more  than  your  own,  say  nothing  about  it, 
To  keep  up  a  good  name,  he  can't  do  without  it  ; 
The  same  with  a  hundred,  if  all  of  them  came. 
And  vith  all  this  changing,  he  keeps  up  his  name. 
Besides  all  t'lis  giving,  he  has  some  for  himself, 
For  the  servants,  the  children,  and  the  mistress  herself. 
Now,  who  is  this  man,  and  what  does  he  give  ? 
1  hope  you'll  deal  with  him  as  long  as  you  live. 
— Muuster  Bank  manager. 

Our  readers  can  judge  as  to  the  claims  to  originality  of 
the  following  conundrums.  After  this  notice  we  shaU  pub- 
lish the  names  and  addresses  of  the  perpetrators  of  similar 
plagiarisms 

WTiy  is  a  convent  gate  like  a  blacksmith's  apron  ?  Because 
It  keeps  away  the  sparks. 

Why  was  the  Prince  of  Wales  .iealOus  when  he  met  the 
Princess  Ale.vandra  in  London  ?  Because  he  saw  her  in  the 
Bricklayer  s  Arms. 

What  is  the  difference  between  an  ass  and  a  postage 
stamp  ?  Because  one  you  Uck  with  a  stick  and  the  othe* 
you  stick  with  a  lick. 

\Vhy  should  a  man  with  a  sprained  ankle  make  his  will? 
To  have  his  legatees  (leg  at  ease.) 

Where  did  .Anna  Boleyn's  executioner  dino,  and  what  did 
he  dine  upon?   He  took  a  "  chop"  at  the  "Queen's  Head." 


A  telegram  has  been  received  announcing  that  the 
Woodburu  steamer,  Captain  Stockdale,  about  the 
safety  of  which  some  anxiety  has  been  felt,  is  safe  in 
the  quarantine  at  Suez,  having  run  short  of  coals  and 
been  compelled  to  call  at  Jeddah.  The  steamer,  it 
appears,  left  Bombay  on  the  23th  of  December, 
bound  for  Liverpool,  and  no  tidings  had  been  received 
of  her  up  to  January  29.  ^She  is  said  to  have  had  a 
crew  of  23  hands  oa  bo»rd.  ^ 


Game  played  between  t* o  clever  English  amiflenrs 

TVHjTfi. 

Pto  K  4 

P  to  K  B  4 
B  to  Q  B  4 


1. 
2. 

3 

4.  K  to  B  sq 

5.  Q  Kt  to  B  .1 

(>.  P  to  K  Kt  3  (a) 

7.  K  to  Kt  2 

8.  Q  to  K  B  3  (c) 

9.  P  takes  P 

10.  B  takes  K  E  P  (ch) 

11.  QtoQKtS 

12.  P  to  Q  4 

13.  BtoQB4 

14.  B  takes  B 

15.  Q,  Rebecks 
■     Q  Rto  K  B5(/) 

Kt  to  K  2 
a  B  to  K  B  7  (ch) 
Q  to  Q  Kt  5  (ch) 
Q  to  K  R  5 
Q  to  K  R  4  (ch) 
22.  K  R  to  K  B  sq 
23. 


BLACK. 

1.  P  to  K  4 

2.  P  takes  P 
3  Q  chpcks 

4.  P  to  K  Kt  4 

5.  B  toK  Kt2 
P takes P 
B  takes  Q  Kt  (b) 
B  to  K  B  3 
P  to  K  Kt  5 
K  to  B  sq  (d) 
Q  to  K  Kt  4 

12.  CitoKt2 

13.  B  to  K  Kt4(e) 

14.  Q  takes  B 
KtoK2 
Q  to  Q  7  (ch) 
Pto  Q  3 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


15. 
16. 
17. 


18.  K  toKsq 

19.  QKttoClS 

20.  K  to  Q  sq 

21.  K  to  K  sq 

22.  P  to  K  R  4 


Q  Rto  K  Kt  f 

And  wins,  play  as  Black  may. 
(d)  'This  ingenious  variation,  if  not  correctly  met,  givw 
to  the  first  player  a  most  overpowering  attack.  (6)  Tha 
usual  move  is  Q  to  K  R  3.  (c)  K  Kt  "to  B  3  is  perhaps 
better.  The  move  adopted,  however,  by  White,  permits  ol 
a  most  rapid  development  of  his  forces,  and  gives  him  an 
attack  that  would  be  considered  by  most  players  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  pieces  sacrificed,  (d)  His  best  reply.  If  he 
ha  I  taken  the  B  he  would  obviously  have  lost  his  Q, ;  ajid 
had  he  retired  the  K  to  (J  sq,  White  might  have  won  a 
piece  by  Q  to  Q  R  3  (e)  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whatJs 
black's  best  move  at  thisjunotare.  B  takes  Q  P  seems  bad, 
as  White  would  have  replied  with  K  Kt  to  K  2,  thretkteniag 
B  takes  K  Kt  next  move,  if  Black  left  the  B  at  Q  5  or  sup- 
ported him  with  Q  Kt,  in  either  case  winning  a  piece. 
(/)  Better  than  checking  at  B  7  »t  once,  as  it  drives  the 
Black  Q  from  her  present  position  and  tempts  Black  to  ad- 
Vance  his  Q  B,  whereby  AVliite  is  enabled  to  bring  his  Q 
round  to  the  K  side. 

Solution  of  Problem  XttL 

■WHITE. 

1.  Q  to  Q  R  5 

2.  Q  to  K  Kt  5 

3.  Kt  or  Q  mates 
(a)  If  1  R  checks,  2  K  takes  R  and  mates  -with  Kt. 

A  correct  solution  has  been  received  from  Joha  Hogan, 
Temptemore. 

[Owing  to  an  unavoidable  accident  tie  acknowledgment 
of  a  correct  solution,  by  "  Egodroue,"  of  Problem  XI.  was 
omitted  from  our  issue  of  Jan.  23.  We  sbaU  always  be 
happy  to  receive  and  publish  the  solutions  of  the  problems, 
but  owing  to  the  great  number  of  letters  we  receive  acci- 
dents will  sometimes  happen.] 


BtACE. 
1.  B  to  K  3  (a) 
3.  Any  move 


THE  WEDDING  OF  THE  CLOVER. 

In  the  springtime  fresti  .ind  fail. 
Did  you  ever  watch  the  Clover? 

Little  breezes,  here  and  there, 
Flitting  all  the  meadows  viver. 

Fickle  tales  of  love  declare. 

And  the  leaflets  green  and  bright 
Shake  in  quaintest  little  quivers. 

While  the  breezes,  out  of  sight. 
Laugh  and  hop  along  the  rivers, 

Waltzing  with  the  lillies  white. 

Then  the  CHover,  full  of  woe, 
Droops  her  tender  head  in  sorrow. 

And  the  sunshine  all  aglow, 
Whispers,  "Be  my  bride  to-morrow, 

Ahd  1  will  not  treat  you  so." 

And  the  fairies  daftly  bear 
Dewdrops  ou  their  pinions  pearly, 

For  the  blushing  bride  to  wear; 
And  next  morning,  jright  and  early, 

All  the  wedding  guests  are  there. 

And  the  Sun,  in  grand  attire, 
Comes,  with  gold  his  pathway  strewing  * 

And  the  lark  mounts  up  still  higher. 
All  these  c  rious  wonders  viewing, 

While  he  leads  the  moraing  choir. 

Then  the  minister  in  state- 
Bobolink  his  name — reads  slowly. 

While  the  audience  calmly  wait. 
Through  the  marriage  service  holy, 

Sealing  thus  the  Clover's  fate. 

But  the  bridegroom,  false  as  fair, 
While  all  eyes  on  him  are  gainzg. 

Plucks  the  jewels  from  the  hair 
Of  his  br  de,  her  beauty  praising  ; 

And  when  all  are  bowed  in  prayer. 

Like  a  culprit  steals  away, 
And  a  darkness,  all  aj  p  dlirg. 

Veils  the  golden  Ugl.t  of  day. 
And  the  cruel  rain-drops  falling 

rhiU  th«  CtoTer'B  "■W^mw 
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THE  PENITY  DESPATCH. 


[Feb.  6,  1675. 


TO  CORRESl'ONDENTS. 
•  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  Jays  afto 
they  are  received ;  and  occasionally,  owing  to  their  num- 
ber,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contributions.  Atten- 
tion to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  where  stamps  are  en- 
closed for,  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them;  but,  if  our  rule  is  complied 
with,  we  take  every  care  to  returntl^em  safely,  if  found 
unsuitable.  *    '  •  V, : 

'^"^^'^'^  >  ^■^^■■^.■^.■^.^.^.'^.■^.^.N%%^.%^.x-^.x■^J\.•^.'^.%%^.^.\.<x^.■^x■^.■\.■^%^%^.■^'v.■^.•^. 

*»*  We  have  received  an  unusual  number  of  interrogatories 
this  week  aa  to  the  best  method  of  removing  hair  which 
grows  where  it  is  ri^t  wanted.  To  all  those  queries,  we  iiavo 
but  the  one  answer  to  maJce— that  the  use  of  depilatories 
is  strongly  to  be  deprecated ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  endure 
the  unsightliness  than  have  recourse  to  remedies  which  are 
at  best  doubtful,  and  often  positively  dangerous.  But  as 
there  are  many  who  will  obstinately  persist  in  using  them, 
we  shall  give  a  recipe  for  a  depilatory  which  is  considered 
one  of  the  least  innocuous  :— The  hairs  should  be  plucked 
up  by  the  roots,  and  the  skin,  having  been  washed  twice  a 
day  with  warm  soft  water,  without  soap,  should  be  treated 
with  the  following  wash,  commonly  called  milk  of  roses  : 
—Beat  four  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  in  a  mortar,  and  »dd 
half  an  ounee  of  white  sugar  during  the  process  ;  reduce 
the  whole  to  a  paste  by  pouuding ;  then  add,  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  eight  ounces  of  rose  water.  The  emul- 
Bion  thus  formed  sliould  be  strained  through  a  fine  cloth, 
and  the  residue  again  pounded,  while  the  strained  fluid 
should  be  bottled  in  a  large  stopped  vial.  To  the  pasty 
mass  in  the  front  add  half  an  ounce  of  sugar  and  eiglit 
ounces  of  rose  water,  and  strain  again.  This  process  must 
be  repeated  three  times.  To  the  thirty-two  ounces  of  fluid, 
»dd  twenty  grains  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  dissolved  in 
two  ounces  of  alcohol,  and  shake  the  mixture  fur  five 
minutes.  The  fluid  should  be  applied  with  a  towel,  im- 
mediately after  washing,  and  the  skin  gently  rubbed  with  a 
dry  cloth  till  perfectly  dry. 

3.  Clipto'S.— It  is  only  the  park  deer  that  are  called  the 

V,  fallow  deer.  The  large  red  deer  inhabit  ^vild  and  moun- 
tainous districts.  They  have  a  leader,  and,  if  necessary, 
they  fight  in  concert.  The  females  will  expose  them- 
selves to  save  their  young.  The  male  deer  only  have 
horns;  these  (after  their  sixth  year)  they  shed  annually. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  fallow  deer  will,  for  suc- 
cessive days,  fight  in  parties  for  their  pasture. 

Miles.— The  idiom  of  the  French  language  requires  that 
the  negation  in  such  sentences  as  you  quote  should  have 

i  a  particle  instead  of  an  indefinite  article.  Consequently, 
"  Je  n'ai  pas  de  montre,"  for  I  have  not  a  watch,  is  more 
idiomatic  than  "  Je  n'ai  pas  une  montre." 

Sappho.— Sprinkle  .a  little  perfume  over  it  withabnish. 
 Drop  the  gentleman's  acquaintance. 

B.  M.  C— Yon  are  beyond  the  age.  You  Would,  doubtless, 
be  qualified  for  a  position  in  a  mercantile  house — why  not 
endeavour  to  obtain  one  ? 

p.  O'R.  (Cork).— You  are  labouring  under  a  constitutional 
infflmity.  U^e  cold  baths,  and  consult  a  doctor  imme- 
diately. 

A  Keadee. — Butter,  meat,  milk,  and  chocolate  have  excel- 
lent fatteuiog  proper^es.  Claret  is  a  good  blood  sus- 
tainer. 

liOLLT  IN  Distress  and  Ioia  seem  to  be  parties  to  an 
amusing  misunderstanding.  The  one  is  distressed  be- 
cause she  was  passed,  on  Merrion-square,  without  recog- 
nition by  a  gentleman  whom  she  appears  to  admire;  and 
the  other  is  perplexed  because  he  passed,  without  salut- 
ing, a  lady  for  whom  he  has  a  profound  esteem,  because 
ghe  happened  to  be  walking  with  another  gentleman.  If 
"Iota"  cares  anything  for  "  Molly"  he  will  at  once  apolo- 
gise for  his  error  of  judgment,  and  Molly  will,  no  doubt, 
gra(>!onsly  extend  her  pardon  to  him.  The  awkward 
contretemps  might  have  been  avoided  by  "lota"  crossing 
to  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

liXTt  FROM  CORK.— Be  not  impatient;  so  charmins  a  lady 
need  have  no  fears  of  being  unwillingly  an  old  maid. 

Tames  O'Morrogh  wishes  for  a  sj^etch  of  the  sareer  of 
Lord  O'Kagan.  It  must  of  necessity  be  brief.  The  Right 
Hon. Thomas  O'Hagan,  Baron  of  Tullahogue,  was  born  at 
Dublin  in  1810.  He  was  educated  at  the  Institution,  Bel- 
fast, and  was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar  in  1836.  He  held  for 
several  years  the  post  of  Assistant  Barrister  for  the  county 
of  Longford.  He  was  appointed  Solicitor-General  for 
Ireland  under  Lord  Palmersten's  administratioa  iu  ISSQ, 


and  held  the  Irish  Attomey-Oe  eralship  from  ISGl, 
Vi  hen  he  v.  a^  sworn  a  iiismber  of  the  l:*rivy  Council,  to 
January,  1863,  whc-u  Iiq  wavs  raised  to  the  Judicial  Et'iich 
-  in  succession  to  Judge  Ball.  lie  ropresouted  Tmlea 
from.ilayj  1803,  till  his  elevation  to  the  Btnch,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  C'aancellorsbip.  "  Scuiorcs  priorea" 

is  the  Latin  for  "  elders  first." 

FraN£ais  LEgoN.— The  system  yoa  mention  is  generally 
considered  a  good  one  ;  but  you  will  find  Casseil's  course 
a  simpler  and  moro  easily  acquired  method.  Bo  not 
lightly  discouraged  ;  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning  ; 
resolution  and  persistent  effort  arc  indispensable. 

T.  ll'T.— There  are  many  bi-anches  of  the  Civil  Service,  and 
each  requires  a  different  course  of  training.  Make  up 
your  mind  is  to  the  particular  department  you  slioulj 
wish  to  enter,  and  then  writu  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners, 11  Cannon-ro'iv,  Westminster,  who  will  fur- 
nish you  v.  it'c  the  requisite  proripectui.  Jleantime,  read 
tl^o  English  cl;issics— Shakespeare,  Miiton,  'Swift,  Addi- 
son, Goklainith,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Bulv,-er,  &C. — 
Study  mathematics,  geography  ;  if  possible  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  French  or  G  erman;  and  you  will  be  sure  to 
have  a  good  groundwork  of  the  knoiviodge  requisite  for  a 
successful  examination.    Your  writing  wants  finish. 

Harp  of  Erin.— The  unpleasantness  you  mention  probably 
arisen  from  an  affiecliou  of  the  mucous  meiubrane.  It  will 
disappear  as  you  grow  older,  if  you  bov.-are  of  colds,  and 
live  temperately  and  regularly.  ^ 

James.— Do  not  shave  the  hair,  but  keep, it  constantly 

brushed  up  from  the  forehead.  See  our  notice  above.  

"  Jlede"  and  "  meed"  are  entirely  ditfereut  in  their 
meaning — the  former  signifying  aa  inhabitant  of  an  an- 
cient country  in  the  East,  and  the  latter  a  recompense, 
reward  of  merit. 

Humphrey  CussoLd. — We  regi'ot  to  say  that  y(^ur  former 
communication  was  mislaid,  else  it  should  have  bean  an- 
swered before  now.  As  you  kuovt-  the  youug  lady  whom 
you  suspect  our  fair  correspondent  to  be,  would  it  not  be 
the  best  course  to  seek  an  iutcrvicv.'  with  her,  and  press 
your  suit  yourself  ?  That  appears  to  be  the  simplest 
course  to  relieve  yourself  from  "  the  position  of  Ta.ita- 
lus."  That  gentleman  had  not  the  same  facilities  for 
escaping  from  his  embarrassing  p  isition  as  you  have,  fit 
was  never  iutended  that  the  Despatch  should  be  usa^f  as 
a  medium  for  matrimonial  aspirants  ;  and  we  would  »- 
spectfully  ask  the  attention  of  our  numerous  correspon- 
dents to  the  fact. 

James  Dalton. — You  had  better  consult  a  lawyer  ;  there 
are  many  quibbles  in  the  law  b:;aiing  on  the  subject ; 
and  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
matter  without  fuller  iufoi-raation. 

A  Girl  of  the  Pehiod  wants  a  rc;-;pe  for  w.isiiing  a  dress 

of  French  tissue.    Can  any  fair  reader  hdp?  Birth 

marks  are  generally  ineradicable.  The  efi'ect  is  gene- 
rally produced  by  over  indulgence— moderation  should  bo 

observed.  "Girl  if  the  Period's"  handwriting,  though 

good,  is  almost  illegible  in  several  words,  through  care- 
lessness. 

A  Friend  in  Need.— The  pimples  do  not  arise  from  the 
operatiou  of  shaving.  The  eruption  denotes,  in  most 
cases,  a  poor  condition  of  iho  blood,  for  which  a  course 
of  si^rsaparilla  or  iron  mixture  is  a  good  remedy. 
INCHICORU. — A  good  pomade  is  made  from  lard  and  mutton 
suet,  of  each  1  lb. ;  white  wa.x,  4  oz.  ;  esrjouca  of  ber- 
gamot,  1  oz.  The  lard  must  be  carefully  prepared  by 
being  melted  with  as  gentle  a  lieat  as  possible,  skiunned, 

strained,  and  cleared  from  dioss.  It  Is  not  necessary 

to  name  the  song  you  are  about  to  sing.  It  is  often 

customary  to  do  so,  but  it  is  only  au  imaginary  privilege. 
Diana  wishes  to  know  the  author  of  the  following  lines, 
and  also  the  tAVO  lines  that  finish  the  verse  :— 
Sweetest  hps  that  ever  wtre  kissed, 
Brightest  eyes  that  cvi:r  have  shone. 
Tlie  lines  occur  in  "  The  Page,"  by  Thackeray.    The  ti  ' 
followius  linos  arc —  ■ 

May  pray  and  ivhUflej",  and  wo  not  liSV, 

Or  look  awtiy  and  ^ever  be  mitsed ; 
Aud  this  ere  ever  a  month  be  gone. 
Paul  Pry. — Repeat  your  question,  and  on  a  separate  slip 
of  paper.    The  letter  is  undecipherable  in  parts,  from 
adhesion. 

Bullfinch.— A\1l]iams  is  the  name.  You  v^iil  probably 
get  what  you  require  iu  the  place  you  mentiou.  Jhaiiiis 
for  your  kind  expressions. 

CoNSTAKCE  Vere.— A  "polite  education"  for  a  young  lady 
is  supposed  to  consist  in  a  tliorou^h  Jcnowledge  of  tic 
Enghsh  language,  some  acqur.inta;icj  with  m;'.!:h<;:i)atics, 
a  considerable  ilegi-eo  of  pvolicieucy  in  music,  (iancing,  i 
and  painting;  the  French  language,  with  German  and 
Italian,  if  posislblb;  and  a  good  kujvledge  of  history,  ' 


Tliis  ii  about  the  general  course ;  but  many  yoncg  ladies 
of  the  present  day  are  not  deteiTed  by  the  di;Bc-.ilt!e;  <rf 
Latin  and  Cifreek  and  th^  higher  science.'.  Iron;  •ittic:;;-:2g 

their  mastery;  tfate  the  Alexandra  Codegc.  A  yoii^K 

lady  who  wlihcs  to  improve  hen  mind  migh;  v.-.th  ii2  .-a:.- 
tagc  read  most  of  the  English  authors  recomme:id.j  J  in 
the  foregoing  answer;  and,  if  she  knows  French  au  J  Gar- 
man,  t!ie  work.")  of  Conieil'o,  Moliere,  Ra'_-iue,  Lamar- 
tine,  Schiller,  Goethe,  .tc.  Writing  good,  but  miglit  be 
improve<l  by  a  Kttle  moro  practice. 
MeM'). — We  regi'Ct  that  the  exigencies  of  our  space  com- 
pelled delay  in  a:iiW8i-ing  your  former  letter.  Let  yonr 
nose  alone ;  the  cold  will  subside  of  itself.  Apply  to  the 
Registrar,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  If  ii  be  grease  you 
wish  to  romort-e  from  your  coat,  make  a  ball  cf  poivdtred 
fuller's  earth,  moistened -with  iemou  juice,  ivith  a  Wial- 
quaatity  of  peariiish  added.  Mako  it  of  the  ciusiiitei  cy 
of  thick  paste,  and  dry.it  in  ths  sun.  Moisten  tl:e  s;  ot 
of  grease  with  water,'  and  then  rab  it  with  this  bail.  Then 

wash  out  with  cold  water.  Wo  pay  for  our  stories  ac- 

corduig  to  their  merit,  and  cannot  judge  o;  youri  without 
seeing  it. 

JiMEO. — It  would  require  hard  study  for  at  least  two 

years  to  ac;iuire  a  good  knowledge  of  Latiq. 

A  CoWTA-M  ReaDEII.— The  apothecarj  w^o  sells  y'ou  the 

nj;vture  will  give  you  directions  for  its  uat.  Ycu 

WGuki  require  four  or  live  liundred  ponniis  at  ifc:ir..  A 

grocery  would  be  probably  the  safest.  About  u;;  c-jual 

amount  of  capital. 

Sweet  JIadoline.- Your  fears  a;ipe:.r  .  .  .  :;il.:ss. 
It  Would  be  prudent,  however,  to  refer  t..e  gci.tlticau  to 
your  mother.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  for  uj  to  tell 
whether  he  really  loves  "Sweet  Madoline,"  v/iio  should 
herself  be  the  better  judge  in  the  matter.  If  she  should 
come  to  a  negative  conclusion,  she  should  not  marry  him. 

 Wri  ting  graceful,  but  rather  indistinct  in  the  formation 

of  the  letters. 

Fugitive. — There  is  no  doubt  an  Irishman  can,  if  he  chooses, 

join  the  Spanish  army,  but  we  would  not  recomutcd  him 

to  do  so.    The  Spanish  Consul  would,  doubtless,  give  :he 

nocessaiy  information. 
A  BRUrF  Cll'izfex.- The  pamphlet  yovi  fllention  is,  veiy 

proba'ojy,- out  of  print.    Write  to  M'Glashan  aud  Gill, 

Sackvilje -street. 
ScRANi.—Tlie  duties  are  various  ;  mabily  to  keep  simple 

accounts.  Waitimtil  you  meet  with  a  mutual  friend  or 

acqur.intanee. 

J.  J.— Sec  notice  aboVe.  The  answer  would  entirely  de- 
pend on  the  relations  existing  between  the  lady  and  gen- 
tleman. ' 

Daisy  West.— It  should  be  dissolved  and  then  rubbed  on, 
 A  couple  of  siiilhngs.  Vv'riting  very  neat. 

A  SUFFEEER. — You  had  better  consult  a  doctor  immedi- 
ately. The  cheapest  is  not  tlie  baet  If  you  are  poor,  you 
can  have  the  best  medical  adnce  gi-atis.  Resolutely 
abandon  the  habit. 

W.  B.— There  is  no  remedy  for  fiat  feet.  Take  exercise 

and  keep  the  blood  in  frcD  circulation.  A  description 

of  the  process  v.ould  be  too  lengthy  for  onr  columns. 

Maud. — -■ipply  by  letter. 

Baciielor  of  Arts. — By  writiuj  to  ths  Registrar  of  the 
College  you  will  obtain  a  list  of  the  subjects  for  exanuna- 
tion.  Get  introduced  to  a  grinder,  ar.d  if  you  have  the 
requisite  degi'eo  of  intelligence  ana  ability,  he  will  soon 
qualify  you  to  pass  aa.e:;aini^avion  sucjes^-fu'ly.  The 
cost  of  prepa- ation  is  variable.  The  attaiumjLt  of  a  de- 
gree is  not  by  any  means  the  easy  matter  von  avo  led  to 
believe. 

A  CoNST.iNr  Reader  (Enniscorthy).- You  may  te  troubled 
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with  a  scrofulous  ali'ection  in  the  face.  But  if  the  red- 
ness be  not  very  remarkable,  we  would  ropta:  the  advice 

previously  gi>'eE.  U  wo  aid  b^;  impossible  to  reduce  a 

fuli.ess  in  the  face  without  a  coiresx-oading  leduction  in 
the  entue  body 

Wearo  relaotaully  o'o;i;;jd  to  hii;l  over  a  {rrsat  number 
of  .Answers  to  Correspondents  owing  to  '.vuat  of  space. 
We  shall,  however,  gi»e  them  pri  ..rity  u-.-xt  week. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

THE  COXSPIBACT  UKMASKED. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  state  of  ex- 
citement and  fright  which  the  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Rior- 
dan  fell  into  at  the  conversation  about  "  having  the 
originals,  ^nd  practice  makes  perfect,"  being  brought 
out,  and  so  accurately,  too,  as  their  consciences  told 
them.  How  it  had  been  ascertained  they  could  not 
conceive  ;  but  it  was  evident  from  what  the  defen- 
dant's counsel  had  said  that  it  would  be  proved. 
Then  he  had  said  also  that  they  little  anticipated  the 
etidence  which  he  could  produce  !  Surely — surely 
bis  brother,  the  schoolmaster,  could  not  have  been 
prevailed  upon  by  his  poverty  to  turn  traitor!  Such 
were  Mr.  Riordam's  thoughts  as  he  resumed  hi^  seat 
by  the  plaintiff  after  his  cross-examination.  Some 
fearful  dread  of  exposure  seemed  to  have  suddenly 
fallen  upon  the  pair  of  them.  Mr.  Leonard — as  we 
shall  in  courtesy  to  his  sworn  explanation  continue 
to  call  him — became  fidgety  and  uneasy  in  his  seat. 
He  frequently  sought  to  catch  Mr.  Riordan's  eye,  but 
that  gentleman,  feeling  that  such  was  the  fact,  as 
studiously  avoided  meeting  his  glance.  His  fami- 
liarity with  trials  and  the  observations  of  counsel, 
particularly  for  the  defeuce,  led  him  to  be- 
lieve that  Sergeant  Bucklestrong  was  in  posses- 
sion, somehow  or  other,  of  evidence  which  would 
not  only  gain  a  verdict  against  the  bond,  but 
wh.it  be  dreaded  still  more — that  he  would  expose 
the  villainy  of  the  whole  concern.  But  it  was  of  him- 
self he  was  thinking,  not  of  Mr.  Leonard,  and  so  far 
froiu  getting  into  the  fidgety  state  of  excitement 
which  tiiiit  gontlemiin  did.  he  sat  motionless,  gazing 
at  the  letters  R.  S.,"  which  happened  to  be  cut  on 
the  bench  before  hiui.  It  might  have  b^en  a  man 
named  Richard  Sharpe  who  had  cut  the  letters  there, 
but  he  read  thoui  rope  or  ship  with  a  heavy  sigh  as  he 
turned  his  eyes  away  from  them. 

However,  he  and  his  companion  plucked  up  that 
night  ov«r  a  few  tumblers  of  stiif  punch,  and  they 
were  in  their  accustomed  places  in  the  court  the 
next  morning  as  fresh  and  as  lively  as  a  pair  of  trout 
to  hear  Sergeant  Bucklestrong's  speech.  They  had 
discussed  the  observations  of  the  learned  sergeant 
the  morning  before  in  all  their  probabilities  and  im- 
probabilities, and  their  discussion  ended  with  their 
third  or  fourth  tumbler  in  the  reassuring  idea  that 
it  wa^  all  bluster  and  bullying  of  the  sergeant's,  one 
01  his  "  thunderbolts  of  terror,"  as  their  counsel  had 
called  it.  But,  certes,  they  were  njw  in  abuntUmt 
spirits,  rubbing  their  hands  and  cracking  jokes  and 
laughing  with  those  around  them  during  the  half 


hour  which  elapsed  before  the  court  assembled  and 
the  learned  sergeant  rose  to  address  tho  jury. 

Like  a  knowing  advocate,  he  began  mildly — 
quietly  ;  with  even  apparent  diffidence.  But  it  was 
the  first  gentle  rustle  of  the  breeze  upon  the  leaves 
of  the  forest  ere  the  storm  crashes  through  its 
strongest  holds.  He  admitted  the  vast  importance 
that  it  was,  not  only  to  the  plaintiff  in  this  case,  but 
to  the  public  at  large,  that  no  man  should  bo  per- 
mitted to  repudiate  the  responsibility  of  his  delibe- 
rate act.  Ou  the  other  hand,  he  maintained  that  it 
was  of  even  still  great-er  importance,  not  only  to  the 
defendant,  but  to  the  public  at  large,  that  no  man, 
or  set  of  men,  should  be  permitted  to  commit  a  de- 
liberate and  well-concocted  fraud  upon  any  one,  by 
a  forged  document,  supported  by  perjured  evidence. 
This  was  the  matter  the  jury  had  to  try,  and  their 
verdict  would  declare  which  had  been  done,  and  he, 
for  one,  would  be  satisfied  to  abide  by  their  decision. 
He  admitted  that  he  could  with  diificulty  bring  him- 
self to  believe,  "that  any  two  men  holding  the  mo- 
derately respectable  position  of  the  plaintiff  and  his 
family  solicitor  could  conspire  together,  and  know- 
ingly and  wittingly,  and  of  malice  aforethought, 
come  before  this  honourable  court,  and  before  the 
public,  to  seek  upon  perjured  evidence  on  their  oaths 
to  defraud  an  honourable  and  conscientious  gentle- 
man like  the  defendant  of  the  sum  of  £2,000.  I 
do  say  that  it  is  with  difficulty  I  have  brought  my- 
self to  believe  it. 

"  And  you,  gentlemen,"  he  went  ou,  "  might  find  it 
difficult  to  bring  your  minds  to  believe  it  also,  were  it 
not  for  the  evidence  which  I  shall  lay  before  you.  And 
I  now  tell  you  openly  and  above  board  that  if,  when 
you  hear  that  evidence,  there  should  be  any  wavering 
of  opinion  in  your  minds,  you  should  give  the  bakmce 
of  even  probability  in  favour  of  the  man  seeking  the 
recovery  of  an  honest  and  just  debt,  rather  than  to 
a  man,  himself  not  in  any  affluent  circumstances, 
who  denies  it. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  see  the  plaintifif  smiling  approba- 
tion at  this  part  of  my  address,  and  I  see  his  quon- 
dam attoi  ney  giving  him  a  corroborative  smile  at  my 
words,  as  much  us  to  say  'All  right,  Dick  ;  he  has  no 
case;'  and  my  learned  friend  at  the  opposite  side  said 
they  were  prepared  to  laugh  at  anything  we  could 
say  or  do  ;  but  let  them  not  hallo  until  they  are  out 
of  the  wood.  Gentlemen,  I  doubt  not  that  you  have 
heard  of  the  familiar  and  homely  expression  of  being 
made  to  '  laugh  at  the  wrong  side  of  the  mouth,'  and 
before  this  case  closes — not  when  it  closes,  but  before 
— you  will  see  the  adage  most  fully  verified,  if  you 
watch  my  learned  friends  opposite.  But  I  doubt  if 
the  plaintiff  will  have  a  laugh  at  any  side  of  his 
mouth.  If  I  mistake  not,  he  and  his  co-conspirator 
will  be  looking  for  an  open  space  to  get  clean  out  of 
the  court  altogether. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  suggested  a  very  wide  margin 
for  your  deliberations  as  regards  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff— they  cannot  accuse  me  of  illiberality  on  that 
score-  so  much  so  indeed  that  it  seems  to  delight 
him  as  he  listens.  In  fact,  gentlemen,  I  fancied — but 
perhaps  it  was  but  fancy — that  I  heard  him  whisper, 
'  All  right,  Frank,'  when  I  said  that  you  should  give 
the  balance  of  even  probability  in  favour  of  a  man 


seeking  an  honest  and  just  debt,  rather  than  to  a 
man — I  will  now  speak  stronger,  and  say,  a  man  en- 
deavouring to  evade  it.  Ah  !  I  see  that  makes  tha 
plaintiff  smile  again.  But  hold,  gentlemen  ;  there  is 
another  side  to  this  question,  which  I  must  unflinch- 
ingly lay  before  you.  Now  all  I  have  said  can  only 
hold  good  provided  the  evidence  for  the  defence  be 
not  perfectly — I  may  say  overwhelmingly— :onviuc- 
ing.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  eulogise  that  honourable 
old  man  (pointing  to  The  MacMahon)  in  his  presence, 
as  every  act  of  his  whole  life  would  justify  me  in 
doing.  I  shall,  therefore,  spare  him  as  he  is  present, 
and  only  say  that  The  MacMahon  would  consign  him- 
self to  a  dungeon,  with  his  wife  and  daughter  (look 
at  them,  gentlemen,  in  the  gallery  opposite  to  you 
with  palpitating  and  anxious  hearts),  lest  the  credit 
and  integrity  of  their  name  and  race  should  be  stained 
by  your  verdict  for  the  bond.  I  repeat,  gentlemen, 
that  The  MacMahon  would  consign  himself  to  a  dun- 
geon, with  his  wife  and  daughter,  rather  than  deny, 
however  haply  circumstances  might  assist  him  to  do 
so,  an  honest  debt,  which  he  had  deliberately  con- 
tracted. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  before  you  and  this  court, 
and  the  whole  public  of  the  world,  I  unequivocally 
charge  Richard  Lenihan,  alias  Leonard,  the  plaintiff 
in  this  case,  together  with  Francis  Riordan,  attorney- 
at-law,  with  a  gross  conspiiacy  to  defraud,  supported 
by  premeditated  perjury.  Look  at  him  now,  gentle- 
men, and  see  how  the  smile  fades  from  his  purple 
lips,  and  look  at  his  partner  in  iniquity,  how  his 
practised  eye  glances  for  a  passage  for  escape  " 

"  Really  my  lord,"  began  Mr.  Stapleton,  rising. 

"  My  lord,  I  must  not  be  interrupted  in  this  man- 
ner," said  Sergeant  Bucklestrong,  angrily-  "I  was 
not  allowed  to  interrupt  my  learned  trirsn,; 

"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Stapleton,"  said  the  jutic.<5-  "This 
interruption,  I  must  say,  comes  very  Uidly  from  you. 
Counsel  for  the  defendant  shall  have  the  same  per- 
mission which  was  accorded  to  you  without  limita- 
tion." And  here  his  lordship  spread  out  his  hands, 
palms  uppermost,  swaying  them  alternately  up  and 
down  like  a  pair  of  scales,  until  he  finally  steadied 
them  at  a  perfect  level. 

"  Besides,"  he  said,  taking  them  down  after  a  few 
moments,  "  Sergeant  Bucklestrong  is  speaking  at  his 
peril,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  if  he  does  not  prove 
every  word  of  what  he  has  said,  and  that  he  is  tried 
before  me  for  a  malicious  libel,  uotwithstanditig  that 
he  is  now  pleading  in  defence  of  his  client,  I  shall  tell 
the  jury  that  they  are  bound  to  find  substantial  da- 
mages against  him.    Go  on,  now,  Mr.  Sergeant." 

"  My  lord,  I  am  prepared  to  abide  by  your  de- 
cision, and  I  have  no  fear  that  your  lordship  will 
ever  be  placed  in  such  a  painful  position.  What  I 
have  said,  I  have  said  at  my  peril,  and  I  willingly  ac- 
cept the  responsibility. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  turning  again  to  the  jury, 
"  I  beg  your  pardon;  this  interruption  was  not  my 
fault.  Gentlemen,  as  my  case  -will  depend  more 
upon  evidence  than  upon  oratory,  I  shall  not  occupy 
your  time  by  referring  in  detail  to  the  evidence  given 
by  the  plaintiff  and  his  coadjutor  in  this  gross  at- 
tempt to  fraud  an  honourable  man  out  of  so  con- 
siderable sum  as  £2,000,  It  would  be  a  nice  divide 
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between  thorn,  costs  included  in  the  attorney's  Bhare. 
You  have  heard  all  the  evidence  for  the  plaintiff, 
gentlemen,  and  if,  after  you  shall  have  heard  that  for 
the  defendant,  the  most  remote  doubt  exists  in  any 
one  individual  mind  amongst  you,  let  the  others  be 
jwayed  by  that  one,  and  find  for  the  plaintiff". 

"  I  shall  now  examine  my  witnesses,  gentlemen, 
and  first  The  MacMahon  himself." 

This  was  a  speech  which  every  one  in  court  who 
heard  it  knew  would  not  have  been  made  except 
upon  an  absolute  knowledge  that  it  could  be  sup- 
ported by  evidence  beyond  the  mere  denial  upon 
oath  of  the  defendant  of  the  genuineness  of  tlie  sig- 
natures to  the  bond- — in  fact  by  evidence  of  such 
an  ovejwhelming  character  as  must  coerce  every  man 
upon  the  jury  to  find  against  the  bond.  And  the 
only  clue  the  court  or  the  public  had  to  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  to  be  produced  was  the  allusion  to 
the  conversation  in  Irish  about  "  having  the  origi- 
nals," and  '■  practice  makes  perfect."  Numbers 
thought  the  learned  sergeant's  speech  was  very  in- 
judicious. 

The  pause  usual  at  the  end  of  a  speech  had  now 
been  sufficiently  long,  and  The  MacMahon  ascended 
the  few  steps  to  the  witness  table.  Every  inch,  from 
the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his  boots,  be- 
spoke the  gentleman.  The  descendant  of  an  ancient 
and  honourable  race  was  stamped  unmistakably  upon 
him.  His  very  hand,  as  he  stretched  it  to  take  the 
book,  seemed  to  impress  all  who  saw  him  that  his 
word  -jrould  be  sufficient.  Having  been  sworn,  the 
learned  counsel  said,  "  I  am  happy  to  say,  sir,  that  I 
shall  ask  you  but  a  very  few  questions.  Take  that 
bond,  and  look  well  at  the  signatures  of  those  who 
are  said  to  be  witnesses  to  the  execution  of  it. 

The  witness  took  the  bond  and  examined  it  care- 
fully. 

"  Yes,  I  see  them." 

"  "Was  the  signature,  The  MacMahon,  to  that  bond 
•written  by  you  ?" 

"  Certainly  not — ijever." 

"  Look  at  the  signature,  Murtagh  MacMahon — was 
that  signature  written  by  your  son  ?" 

A  long  pause  ensued,  during  which  The  MacMahon 
"  continued  to  gaze  at  the  signature  silently.    "  It  is 
'a  fac-simile  of  his  writing,  but  I  do  nut  believe  it 
w;is  written  by  him.   I  believe  it  to  be  a  fuigery,  but 
a  vt?r\-  well  executed  one." 

"  And  what  of  your  own  ?" 
•  '■  1  swear  positively  that  it  is  a  forgery.  I  never 
sighed  it,  and  on  my  oath  I  never  saw  the  bond  untiL 
i;  was  shown  me  by  the  plaintiff  some  months  ago  at 
ujy  own  house." 

•'  Did  you  know  either  or  both  of  the  persons 
■whose  names  appear  as  witnesses  to  the  execution  of 
the  bond  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  ihem  both.  One  of  them,  William 
Thompson,  lived  with  me  as  coachman  for  four  or 
five  years,  and  leit  me  of  his  own  accord  to  emigrate 
to  Americii.  The  other,  Audrew  Moore,  I  discharged 
for  repeated  drunkenness." 

"  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  paying  them  their 
wages  yourself,  personally  T' 

"  Yes,  I  always  paid  the  men  servants  myself, 
quarterly." 

"  Did  you,  in  point  of  fact,  pay  the  two  men  in 
question  ?" 

"  Yes,  always." 

"  Did  you  take  their  receipts  ?" 
'■  Yes,  at  the  foot  of  their  accounts  in  the  book 
where  they  were  kept." 

"  Have  you  that  book  with  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  here  it  is." 

"  Did  they  both  write  ?" 

"  Ko,  Thompson  could  write,  and  always  signed 
his  name  at  the  foot  of  his  account;  butMonre  told 
me  he  could  not  write,  and  he  always  made  his  mark 
by  touching  the  pen." 

"  Have  you  his  account  book  here  too  ?" 

"  Yes;  there  is,  in  fiict,  but  one  book;  their  accounts 
are  in  different  parts  of  it." 

"  And  Moore's  mark  is  invariably  made  at  the  foot 
of  Lis  account  ?" 


"  Invariably,  the  book  will  show  for  itself." 

"  Produce  the  book,  if  you  please." 

"  This  is  it  in  my  hand." 

The  book  was  then  handed  to  the  registrar. 

"  A  very  few  questions  more,  and  I  shall  have  done 
with  you.  Was  your  son,  Murtagh,  an  extravagant 
young  man  ?" 

"  No,  quite  the  contrary." 

"  Did  the  sum  of  money  you  gave  him  on  the  oc- 
casions of  his  going  abroad  always  prove  suffi- 
cient, or  did  ho  ever  to  write  to  you  for  a  fresh  sup- 
ply  ?" 

"  It  was  always  quite  sufficient.  In  fact,  he  always 
had  some  to  spare  on  his  rSturn.  I  may  observe  that 
upon  the  la?t  occasion  of  his  going  abroad  he  in- 
tended to  make  a  lon;;er  tour  than  usual,  and  conse- 
quently to  be  longer  away,  and  I  wanted  him  to  put 
an  additional  £50  in  his  pocket,  but  he  said  he  should 
have  enough  without  it.  I  then  told  him  that  I 
should  lodgt  £250  to  his  credit  in  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land. In  fact,  I  gave  it  to  him  to  lodge  himself  as  he 
passed  through  Dublin.  He  did  actually  lodge  it, 
and,  what  is  more,  it  remains  there  to  his  credit  to 
this  moment.  That  does  not  look  very  like  a  want  of 
money  on  his  part. 

"  I  should  say  not.  Now,  sir,  you  will  please  turn 
to  that  gentleman  and  answer  his  questions,"  and 
the  learned  sergeant  pointed  to  Mr.  Stapleton.  "  And 
pray  be  calm,"  he  whispered  to  The  MacMahon,  as 
he  turned  round. 

Mr.  Stapleton  rose.  "  Pray,  have  the  goodness," 
he  said,  "  to  tell  me  how  I  am  to  address  you,  before 
I  beein  ;  for  I  protest  I  am  rather  at  a  loss." 

"My  style  and  title  is  '  The  MacMahon,'  but  as 
that  would  not  be  a  very  easy  method  of  address  at 
the  beginning  of  every  question,  you  can  call  me 
MacMahon  without  the  definite  article — but  don't 
put  Mr.  before  it." 

"Thank you  very  nauch.  Now,  MacMahon,  you 
have  denied  upon  your  solemn  oath  that  the  signa- 
ture purporting,  we  shall  say  for  the  present,  to  be 
yours  was  ever  signed  by  you — that,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, it  is  a  forgery  ?" 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  have  sworn  upon  my 
solemn  oath  and  what  I  now  repeat." 

"  Have  you  looked  well  at  the  signature,  Murtagh 
MacMahon,  just  below  your  own,  upon  the  bond  ?" 

"  It  is  not  below  my  own,  for  my  own  is  not  on 
the  bond,  and  I  have  sworn  so,  sir.  But  I  have 
looked  very  carefully  at  the  name  Murtagh  MacMahon 
below  the  forgery  of  my  own  name." 

"  May  I  ask  you,  MacMahon,  if  you  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  your  late  son's  handwriting 
I  am,  intimately." 

"Will  you  venture  to  swear,  as  you  have  done  with 
respect  to  your  own,  that  the  name  Murtagh  Mac- 
Mahon to  that  bond  is  not  the  genuine  signature  of 
your  son — written  by  his  own  hand  ?" 

"  I  could  do  so  with  the  greatest  of  safety,  both 
morally  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Out  there  is  a  reason 
why  I  shall  not  do  so.  It  is  a  perfect  fac-simile  of 
his  signature,  as  that  purporting  to  be  my  signature 
is  of  mine." 

"  And  I  should  wonder  if  there  were  not  a  reason, 
and  a  very  good  one  too,  why  you  should,  not  swear  it ; 
and  it  is  a  straightforward,  honest  answer.  Now, 
MacMahon — excuse  the  ap[)arent  familiarity,  it  was 
vour  own  suggestion — supposing  the  naroe  Murtagh 
MacMahon  u-pon  that  bond  to  be  the  genuine  signa- 
ture of  your  son,  how  can  you  explain  your  own  to 
be  a  forgery  ?" 

"  I  cannot  suppose  ?ny  such  thing,  and  therefore  I 
cani:ot  answer  your  question." 

"  Well.  I  shall  put  it  in  this  way.  If  the  oiame 
Murtagh  idacMahon  to  the  bond  is  the  genuine  sig- 
nature I  f  your  son,  how  can  you  explain  your  own  to 
be  a  forgery" 

The  MacMahon  remained  silent.  He  did  not  seem 
as  if  he  intended  to  answer. 

"  You  must  answer  the  question,  MacMahon,"  said 
the  judge. 

"Well.  I  cm  afford  to  do  so,  my  lord,  even  at  the 
temporary  pain  and  humiliation  it  will  Ije  to  myself, 
and,  1  think  God,  the  temporary  gratification  it  will 
be  to  the  plaintiffs  counsel.  There  can  be  but  one 
exohiiiation  in  that  case,"  he  s.iid,  turning  to  Mr. 
Stapleton. 

"  And  that  is  that  your  son  forged  your  name  to 
the  bond?  You  see  I  wish  to  spare  you  some  of  the 
humiliation  you  spoke  of,  by  giving  your  evidence  for 
you." 

"And  not  only  that,"'  said  The  MacMahon,  firmly, 
"  but  that  he  forged  the  names  of  both  the  witnesses 
to  the  execution  of  the  boud.J.Now,  are  you  satisfied." 


■acious  heaven  !  And  here  is  the  descendant 
of  a  race  of  Irish  kings  and  chieftains  charging  his 
dead  sob  with  forgt-ry  and  fraud,  rather  than  pay  the 
paltry  sum  of  £2,000.  The  Macllahon  may  go  down  ; 
he  can  scarcely  sink  lower." 

The  MacMahon  ground  his  heels  into  the  table,  and 
made  the  chair  on  which  he  sat  creak,  strong  as  it 
was.  He  cast  a  withering  look  of  scorn  upon  the 
counsel,  and  was  going  to  speak,  but  he  heard  a  whis- 
per from  the  sergeant  of  "steady,"  and,  gulping  down 
his  indignation,  he  resumed  his  seat. 

The  jury  looked  at  each  other  with  grave  faces. 
But  the  sergeant  was  seen  to  pat  his  client  on  the 
back,  and  a  smile  passed  between  them. 

"  Crier,  call  Philip  O'Hara,"  said  one  of  the  junior 
counsel. 

The  young  man  was  quickly  on  the  table,  and  was 

sworn. 

"  You  know  the  school  of  Timawn,  in  the  county  of 
"  Yes,  very  well." 

"  You  have  been  a  constant  attendant  there,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  a  constant  attendant  there  for 
nearly  the  last  five  years." 

"  Do  you  know  Mr.  Leonard,  of  LeonardstowB 
Park  f" 

"  Yes,  I  know  his  appearance  very  well.  I  see  hia 
sitting  there  now." 

"  Do  you  knnw  the  gentleman  sitting  beside  hLm?' 

"  I  recognise  his  appearance.  I  saw  him  on  two 
occasions  in  company  with  Mr.  Leonard.  I  under- 
stood him  to  be  Mr.  Riordan,  an  attorney,  and  bro- 
ther to  the  schoolmaster  of  "Timawn." 

"  Is  that  the  man  sitting  there  beside  Mr.  Leo- 
nard ?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  man." 

"  Come,  now,  we  can  get  on.  Do  you  remember, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  Mr.  Leonard  and  that 
Mr.  Riordan  coming  to  the  school  of  Timawn,  by  way 
of  inspecting  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  perfectly." 

"  Is  there  any  circumstance  which  impresses  the 
visits  upon  your  mind,  or  rather  upon  your  me- 
mory ?" 

"  Yes.  They  drove  up  to  the  schoolhouse  in  a  gig, 
and  I  was  sitting  on  the  end  seat  of  a  form  next  the 
door,  and  the  boy  next  me  and  I  had  a  shoit  argu- 
ment as  to  which  of  us  would  go  out  to  hold  the 
horse.  He  said  I  was  next  the  door,  but  I  said  he 
was  my  junior,  and  I  made  him  go.  When  tlieycama 
ill,  the  strange  man,  the  one  I  had  never  seen  befort — 
that  man  there — said,  '  We  are  corne  to  inspect  your 
school,  Mick.'  They  then  passed  up  through  the 
writing-clas.<!,  and  Mr.  Leonard  looked  at  one  or  two 
of  the  copy-book',  and  I  heard  him  say, '  Very  good, 
indeed.'  They  then  went  into  the  master's  private 
room  and  shut  the  door.  They  remained  there  for 
about  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  they 
came  out  again  and  passad  through  the  school-room 
to  the  door  wh^re  the  gig  was,  the  boy  still  holding 
the  horse." 

"  Where  were  you  at  that  time  ?" 

"  I  was  sitting  in  niy  own  place,  ou  the  end  of  the 
form,  next  the  doer." 

"  How  far  were  you  from  the  door  ?" 

"  About  five  or  sis  feet." 

"  Do  you  understand  Iiish  well  ?" 

"  Yes,  perfectly  ;  as  ws!l,  if  not  better,  than  Eng- 
lish." 

"  Did  you,  on  that  occasion,  hear  any  conversation 
between  either  of  the  gentlemen  in  question  and  the 
schoolmaster  ?" 

"  Yes.  Mr.  Leo^oard  was  goii;g  to  say  something 
to  the  master,  but  the  other  gentleman  nudged  him 
with  his  elbow  as  if  to  stop  him.  and  said  to  the 
schoolmaster  in  Irish,  '  You  have  the  originals, 
Mick,  aud  you  know  '■  practice  makes  perfect,"  to 
which  the  other  replied,  also  in  Irisii,  '  If  any  man 
living  can  do  it  I  will,'  and  they  then  drove  away. 
The  same  two  gentlemen  came  back  to  the  school  in 
about  ten  days,  and  went  straight  into  the  school- 
master's room  along  with  him  for  some  time — not  so 
long  as  on  the  first  occasion.  They  did  not  inspect 
any  class  or  anything  this  second  time.  As  tbey 
were  driving  off,  that  gentleman  there  said  in  Iiish 
to  his  brotht  r — if  he  is  his  brother — '  Wot  k  it  well. 
Mick.'  I  tiiouglit  it  was  u  )t  to  inspect  the  school 
they  come  at  all,  aud  that  there  was  souu  thiiig  up." 

"  So  well  you  might  I  Th.it  is  ali  you  know  about  it, 
I  bcli.-ve 

"  Th:it  is  all." 

"  Noiv,  .Mr.  Stiiiilctou,"  said  the' sergeant,  "  here  ij 
a  young  aud  intelligent  witness  for  jou." 
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But  Mr.  Stapleton  was  in  anything  but  a  jubilant 
or  happy  state  of  mind  at  the  turn  the  case  seemed 
likely  to  take.  In  fact  he  was  beRinniug  to  lose  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  his  client's  case.  But  as 
yet  he  could  not  allow  his  doubts  to  be  detected. 
He  must  go  through  what  he  almost  felt  to  be  the 
farce  of  cross-examining  this  witness,  and  he  hardly 
knew  upon  what  point.  But  it  was  now  very 
late  to  begin,  and  he  would  ask  for  an  adjournment 
of  the  court,  and  by  that  means  try  to  find  out  before 
bhe  next  morning.  The  rest  would  be  a  relief  to  him, 
bo  ly  and  mind,  and  he  said  : 

"  My  lord,  it  is  now  rather  late,  and  as  the  cross- 
examination  of  this  witness  may  take  up  some  time, 
I  should  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  would  have  the 
goodness  to  adjourn  the  coi<rt  until  to-morrow." 

"  The  very  thing  I  was  myself  about  to  suggest, 
Mr.  Stapleton.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Sergeant,  you  have  no 
objection." 

"  I  can  have  no  objection  to  any  course  which  your 
lordship  was  about  to  suggest,"  said  the  sergeant, 
blandly.  "  Besides,  lam  disposed  to  give  my  learned 
friend  every  facility  to  consult  with  bis  client  upon 
this  very  damaging  piece  of  evidence,  which  I  see  has 
Cime  upon  him  by  surprise.  But  his  surprise  will 
amount  to  wonder,  and  his  wonder  will  turn  to 
amazement  before  I  have  done  with  this  case.  It  is 
manifest  that  my  learned  friend  is  anxious  to  consult 
through  his  attorney  with  his  client  before  he  ven- 
tures to  cross-examine  this  important  witness,  and  I 
do  not  object  to  the  ruse  which  he  has  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose;  let  him  by  all  means  receive  what- 
ever information  or  explanation  which  his  client  can 
possibly  give  him  upon  the  subject  of  this  piece  of 
evidence.  It  was  an  old  adage  at  the  school  that  I 
■was  at — '  If  you  be  strong,  be  merciful ' — and  it  so 
often  happened  that  I  myself  wae  obliged  to  make 
the  appeal — for  I  was  a  weak  boy — that  I  have  never 
forgotten  it." 

"  That  is  all  very  magnanimous  talk,"  said  Mr. 
Stapleton,  "  but  my  learned  friend  has  shown  neither 
strength  nor  mercy  in  this  case  yet,  and  perhaps  may 
be  begging  for  the  latter  by-and-by." 

"  Hush — hush,  gentlemen,"  said  the  judge,  and  the 
court  was  adjourned. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  WITNESS. 

The  next  morning  when  the  judge  had  taken  his 
seat  and  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  trial  to  proceed, 
Mr.  Stapleton  stood  up  for  the  cross-examination  of 
Philip  O'Hara,  who  had  been  already  produced  and 
was  awaiting  the  attack  with  the  composure  of  an 
honest  and  upright  heart. 

Some  little  discussion  arose  upon  an  observation 
from  Mr.  Stapleton  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  witness 
being  re-sworn,  but  perceiving  a  deprecatory  smile 
upon  the  judge's  face,  he  did  not  further  urge  the 
point,  and  having  cleared  the  bench  before  him  of 
his  brief  and  papers,  that  nothing  might  interrupt 
him  by  filling,  and  having  elbowed  his  junior 
counsel  a  little  out  of  his  way,  he  began. 

"  Well,  Mr.  O'Hara,"  he  said,  with  as  much  of  a 
blustering  and  careless  tone  as  he  could  assume. 
"  You  sav  you  understand  the  Irish  language  per- 
fectly ?"  ' 

"  Yes,  I  do,  perfectly." 

"  May  I  ask,  my  lord,  before  I  go  further  with 
this  witness,  if  there  is  any  gentleman  on  the  jury 
who  understands  Irish  ?" 

"  Certainly.  I  will  ask  it  for  you,  and  it  struck 
me  that  it  was  a  question  you  ought  to  ask.  Gen- 
tlemen, do  any  of  you  understand  the  Irish  language; 
ihit  is,  gentlemen,  I  mean  perfectly  ?" 

'•  Ye?,  my  lord,  I  understand  it  perfectly,  and 
.here  is  another  gentleman  v/h'J  understands  it  per- 
fectly also." 

"  That  is  most  satisfactory,"  said  his  lordship. 

Now,  Mr.  Stapleton,  I  anticipate  your  next  move." 

"  I  hope,  my  lord,  it  may  be  a  check,"  said  Mr. 
St.ipleton  trying  to  smile. 

'■Now,  Mr.  O'Hara,  as  you  understand  Iri.sh  so 
perfectly,  have  the  goodness  to  repeat,  word  for  word, 
in  Irish,  the  conversation  which  you  say  took  place 
between  Mr.  lliordan,  the  attorney,  and  his  brother, 
Mr.  Hiordaii,  the  schoolmaster  ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  thiit  there  are  two  gentlemen  on  the  jury  who 
will  know  whether  you  are  a  mere  braggart  or  not." 

All  cars  were  attentive,  even  those  who  would  not 
know  a  word  of  what  was  about  to  be  spoken  ;  but 
two  members  of  tl)e  jui-y  put  themselves  particu- 
larly forward  to  listen. 

Philip  O'Hara  was  in  no  way  abeished.    Ha  wag  uo  ' 


braggart,  as  Mr.  Stapleton  had  hoped,  and  in  the 
most  mellifluous  and  correct  Irish  that  had  ever 
been  heard,  certainly  in  that  court,  or  perhaps  anyr 
where  else,  he  repeated  the  conversation,  v.-ord  for 
word,  the  two  members  of  the  jury  bowing  appro- 
bation of  its  correctnes."!  at  every  word. 

■'  I  protest,  my  lord,  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  pur- 
suing the  cross-examination  of  this  witness  any  fur- 
ther," said  Mr.  Stapleton.  "He  may  go  down,"  and 
the  young  man  jumped  down  from  the  table,  with  a 
flushed  smile  of  victory. 

Mr.  Stapleton  was  what  is  vulgarly  called  "  down  in 
the  mouth,"  and  would  not  even  look  towards  his  at- 
torney m  the  case,  much  less  at  his  client. 

"Crier,  call  Constable  Richard  Douglas,"  said  one 
of  the  sergeant's  junior  counsel,  and  a  burly  police- 
man mounted  the  witness  table. 

He  was  swoi-n  and  examined  by  one  of  the  ser- 
geant's junior  counsel. 

'"  From  information  he  received  he  proceeded  to 
the  schoolhouse  of  Timawn.  He  had  a  magistrate's 
warrrant  to  search  for  certain  papers  upon  the  school- 
house  premises.  Witness  found  some  papers  in  a 
table  drawer  in  the  master's  private  room.  Brought 
the  papers  with  him;  has  them  in  his  possession  at 
the  present  moment.  The  warrant  did  not  autho- 
rise him  to  arrest  the  person  in  whose  possession  the 
papers  were  found,  but  the  papers,  if  any.  only. 
These  are  the  papers." 

Witness  produced  several  letters  from  Murtagh 
MacMahon,  and  two  from  The  MacMahon  himself, 
addressed  to  Richard  Leonard,  Esq.,  Leonardstown 
Park.  They  were  pinned  to  the  top  of  a  sheet  of 
foolscap  when  witness  found  them,  just  as  they  are 
now. 

"  Now,  Constable  Douglas,  %vill  you  read  for  the 
court  and  jury  what  is  written  on  the  large  .sheet  of 
'  foolscap,'  as  you  have  very  appropriately  called  it." 

"  It  is  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  names.  "  The 
MacMahon"  down  the  entire  of  one  side  of  the  sheet, 
and  Murtagh  MacMahon  down  the  other." 

"  Are  there  any  written  observations  before  or 
after  any  of  the  names  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  see  the  word  bene  before  several  of  the 
names,  vald'i  bene  before  two  or  three  of  The  Mac- 
Mahon, and  before  five  of  Murtagh  MacMahon; 
and  the  word  optime  before  one  of  each." 

"  I  believe,  constable,  the  letters  from  The  Mac- 
Mahon and  his  son,  Murtagh,  to  Mr.  Leonard,  are 
principally  about  shooting,  and  occasional  invitations 
to  dine  ?" 

"  Yes,  they  are  all  about  one  or  the  other." 

"  Well,  you  need  not  mind  them  for  the  present. 
We  all  know  now  what  they  eame  into  the  school- 
master's possession  for,  and  why  they  were  pinned  to 
the  top  of  that  practice  sheet  of  paper,  before  the 
schoolmaster's  eyes.  Did  you  find  any  other  note  in 
the  drawer — any  separate  note — not  pinned  to  the 
sheet?" 

"  Yes,  I  found  one  separate  note.  I  have  it  here. 
It  was  not  in  an  envelope,  but  folded  like  a  letter, 
and  was  addressed  on  the  outside  to  Mr.  Michael 
O'Riordan,  schoolmaster,  Timawn." 

"  Be  good  enough  to  read  that  note  for  the  benefit 
of  the  court  and  jury.  Turn  a  little  this  way,  con- 
stable, that  the  jury  may  hear  you." 

The  constable  turned,  and  read  : 

Dpar  Mick —Your  last  performance  beats  all  your  former 
ones  by  clialks.  and  shows  that  you  have  profited  by  our 
precept  that  "  practice  make.s  perfect." 

["  What  beautiful  alliteration  !"  interrupted  the 
Sergeant.] 

If  you  can  do  as  goodbusmess  upon  the  thing  itself,  we  may 
defy  the  WO!  Id,  and  your  share  is  secure.  The  second  big 
M  in  MacMahon  is  inimitable.  Be  sure  and  burn  this.— 
Yours  faitlifuUy, 

R.  L. 

"  A  few  questions  more  before  I  resign  you  to  the 
astonished  mercies  of  my  learned  friend  opposite. 
Was  Mr.  Michael  Riordan,  the  schoolmaster,  present 
when  you  found  these  papers  ?" 

"  He  was.  He  appeared  to  be  greatly  frightened 
when  I  told  him  my  business  there  and  showed  him 
the  warrant  to  .se»\rch.  He  stood  between  me  and  the 
table  when  I  went  through  the  room.  I  sawwhat 
he  was  at  and  gave  him  rope — ["  Just  what  he  de- 
.seiVL'd,"  interrupted  the  sergeant] — knowing  that  he 
could  not  escajie  me — at  least  that  the  table  could  not 
— for  himself  I  did  not  care.  When  I  got  to  the 
table  I  asked  him  was  it  his,  and  he  siid  it^vvas.  The 
dr.iwer  was  locked,  and  Ia.eked  him  for  tlie  key.  He 
;a'd  h';  had  lost  it.  1  said  that  it  did  not  mutter,  and 
1  took  a  small  hammer  and  a  blunt  chisel  out  of  my 
pocket,  and  was  about  to  smash  it  open  when  he  said, 
'  Oh.  don't  dAthat.  S9t«e«ut  (Um*  tlisre  was  a  great 


laugh,  in  -tt  liich  Sergeant  Bucklestrong  himself  joined 
heartily]— here  is  the  key.'  I  then  opened  the 
drawer  and  found  the  papers  which  I  now  pro- 
duce." 

"  What  did  the  schoolmaster  say  when  you  found 
the  papers  and  took  possession  of  them  ?" 

"  He  wanted  to  enter  into  some  statement  about 
them,  but  I  would  not  let  him  open  his  lips — I  never 
do  in  a  case  of  the  kind — I  told  him  to  hold  his 
tongue  if  he  had  any  wit.    And  he  did  so." 

"  Did  you  find  anything  else  in  the  table  drawer 
besides  the  papers  which  you  have  produced  ?" 

"Yes,  I  found  some  red  sealing-wax  impressions, 
some  on  the  envelopes  of  written  notes,  and  two  or 
three  separate  ;  and  I  found  three  bread  seals  corre- 
sponding with  the  impressions  uponlthe  sealing-wax — 
these  are  they." 

"  Now,  Constable  Douglass  have  the  goodness  to 
hand  all  those  papers,  wax  impressions  and  bread 
seals,  to  the  registrar,  and  turn  to  that  gentleman, 
who  may,  perhaps,  have  something  to  say  to  you. — 
Now,  Mr.  Stapleton,  we  have  done  with  this  wit- 
ness." 

Mr.  Stapleton  rose,  evidently  very  much  discom- 
fited, if  not  perplexed.  It  seemed  as  if  he  felt  that 
he  "  was  in  the  wrong  box."  However,  he  had  to  go 
through  with  the  thing,  and  he  would  do  it.  "  Tell 
me,  constable,"  he  said,  "upon  what  authority  did 
you  enter  the  schoolmaster's  room  and  proceed  to 
search  for  papers?" 

"  Upon  the  authority  of  a  magistrate's  warrant." 

"  Of  course  you  have  the  warrant  about  you  ?" 

"Yes,  of  course  I  have." 

"  Upon  whoso  information  was  that  warrant 
granted  ?" 

"  The  warrant  does  not  say." 

"  That  is  the  very  thing  that  I  want  to  ascertain. 
Do  you  yourself  know  upon  whose  sworn  informa- 
tions the  warrant  was  granted  ?" 

"Yes,  I  do,  very  well." 

"  Please  to  tell  the  court  and  jury,  sir,  upon  whose 
information  the  warrant  was  granted." 

"  I  decline  to  do  so,  unless  I  am  directed  by  the 
court." 

"  My  loid,  I  object,"  said  Sergeant  Bucklestrong, 
rising.  "  We  ohall  produce  the  warrant  and  hand  it 
over  to  my  learned  friend's  inspection  ;  bur.  a  war- 
rant is  not  bound  to  declare  upon  whose  s'^N-orn  infor- 
mation it  was  granted,  provided  the  information  be 
upon  oath.  The  magistrates  act  upon  their  own 
judgment  and  responsibility.  Constable,  hand  the 
warrant  to  Mr.  Stapleton." 

The  constable  handed  the  warrant. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Mr.  Stapleton,  looking  over  it,  "  I 
find  that  this  warrant  merely  states — '  Whereas,  I 
have  received  information  upon  oath  that  certain 
papers,  &;c.,'  but  it  does  not  say  upon  the  oath  of 
John  Doe  or  Richard  Roe,  ■which  I  hold  to  be  essen- 
tial. I,  therefore,  say  that  the  whole  proceeding  ■was 
not  only  irregular  but  illegal,  and  should  be  expunged 
from  the  evidence  altogether." 

"  The  court  is  not  with  you,  Mr.  Stapleton,  on 
that  point.  There  may  be  cases  where  it  would  be 
manifestly  injudicious  to  state  upon  the  face  of  a 
warrant  upon  whose  sworn  informations  it  was 
granted,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  just  such 
a  one,  and  that  the  magistrate  has  exercised  a  very 
sound  discretion.  You  have  the  paper.s— or  will 
have  them — and  deal  with  them  according  to  the  best 
of  your  intelligence.' ' 

"  Very  ■well,  my  lord;  if  the  court  is  against  me,  I 
must  bow  to  its  decision,  and  we  have  no  further 
questions  to  ask  the  witness." 

Constable  Douglas  came  down,  not  a  little  de- 
lighted at  having  got  off  so  easily, 

Sergeant  Bucklestrong  now  stood  up,  and  looked 
across  the  table  at  Mr.  Stapleton,  as  we  may  suppose 
Goliath  looked  at  David  across  the  valley.  There 
was  a  smile  of  satisfied  triumph  upon  his  face,  as  he 
silently  tried  to  catch  Mr.  Stapleton's  eye.  But  that 
gentleman  had  taken  a  furtive  glance  at  his  oppo- 
nent as  he  rose,  and  was  disinclined  to  meet  tjie  mani- 
fest pride  of  his  power. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  learned  sergeant,  when  he  could 
not  succeed  in  catching  his  eye,  "  that  my  learned 
friend  is  beginning  to  be  afraid  of  that'  thunderbolt 
of  terror"  lie  spoke  of  just  now,  and  well  he  may. 
Criar,  call  Murtagh  MacMahon." 

If  it  was  difficult  at  one  time  to  describe  the  state 
of  uneasy  excitement  wliich  at  some  ot  the  le«i  lud 
sergeant's  words  had  fallen  upon  the  plaintiff  and  Mr. 
Attorney  Riordan,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
even  faintly  to  shadow  forth  the  utter  consternation 
which  Qow  freva^d,  not  i^aljL^  r^gard«d  thojilaia< 
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tiff  and  Mr.  Riordan,  but  even  through  the  ranks  of 
the,  whole  counsel  for  tlie  boud. 

The  crier  c.ilU'd  Murtagh  MacMahon,  but  there  was 
no  answer. 

"  Call  him  again,"  said  the  sergeant,  apparently  a 
little  confu.sert. 

"Murtagh  I.IacMahon,"  said  the  crier,  still  more 
distinctly  if  possible.    But  there  was  no  an.swer. 

Now,  although  Mr.  Stapleton  could  H'lt  .suppose 
that  the  learned  scrgeaut  h.ad  been  mistaken  as  to 
the  power  of  producing  this  witness  fere  he  had  gone 
BO  far  as  to  call  him  in  court,  he  felt  a  sort  of  con- 
fused hope  that  there  must  be  .some  mistake,  and  he 
gave  a  chuckling  laugh  at  the  silence. 

"  Call  aloud,"  he  said  spitefully,  to  the  sergeant  ; 
"  either  he  i.s  on  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he 
sleepeth,  aud  must  be  awakened." 

"  He  has  been  on  a  journey,  we  admit,"  said  the 
sergeant,  "  but  I  nm  happy  to  say  he  has  returned, 
lud  you  will  find  him  wide  awake,  I  fancy." 

Murtagh  MacMahon,  who  had  been  all  the  time 
close  behind  the  learned  sergeant,  now  ascended  the 
tablt-. 

This  little  delay  had  been  pre-arranged  by  the  dra- 
matic tact  of  the  learned  sergeant,  who  was  anxious 
to  inspire  a  hope  in  Ids  opponent's  breast  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  crushing  it. 

Coufusion — cou.itcriiation — distraction  now  took 
possession  of  tho  plaint-ilT  and  his  coadjutor  Riordan. 
Mr.  Stapleton  peered  nt  tlie  witnes.s  through  his  gold 
eye-giasses,  while  his  junior  coutisei,  who  needed  no 
such  assistance  to  tlicir  younger  vision,  leane  l  back 
and  gazed  upon  him  in  utter  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment. 

The  judge  looked  at  him  ovar  his  spectacles  with  a 
smile  of  sup'presood  pleasure,  which,  if  he  had  given 
it  "  fair  play,"  would  have  plainly  indicated  that  he 
had  anticipated  what  was  coruing  at  a  much  earlier 
portion  of  the  trial.  He  had  caught  the  k';inied  ser- 
geant's eye  when  Mr.  Staph'tou  had  spokrn  of  the 
"  thunderbolt  of  tsrror,"  and  it  had  almost  Uiiecjuivo- 
cally  revealed  the  fact  to  his  practical  mind. 

"  Now,  Mr.  yt;iploton,"  said  the  sergeant,  "your 
"  would  to  God"  has  been  granted,  and  wc  shall  see  if 
you  are  inchned  to  hold  to  your  words.  I  suppose 
you  will  not  require  this  witness  to  be  sworn,  as  his 
simple  word  of  honour'  will  be  sufficient  for  you." 

"  But,  perhap.?,  not  for  the  jury,  sergeant."  said  the 
judge,  smiliuff;  "  let  the  witness  be  sworn." 

"  Of  course,  my  lord.  I  was  only  reminding  my 
learned  friend  of  his  magnanimous  words,  when  he 
■;hought  they  eould  not  be  put  to  the  proof." 

"  Before  I  examine  this  witnesj,  my  lord,"  said  the 
"erceant,  "  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties  to 
;now  under  what  circumstances  he  appears  here  as 
,f  from  the  grave." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  judge,  "  there  is  not  one  in 
court  more  surprised,  more  astonished,  than  I  am 
myself  at  his  production.  It  is  really  so  unexpected, 
and  so  extraordinary,  that  I  shall  listen  with  great 
interest  and  attention  to  yo;:r  statement,  sergeant." 

"  My  lord,  I  shall  let  the  gentleman  speak  for  him- 
self, ju.st  starting  with  a  leading  question,  if  my 
learned  friend  does  not  object." 

Mr.  Stapleton  nodded  his  he.ad,  and  said,  "  Go 
on, by  all  means.  1  only  hope,  for  the  sake  of  romance 
writers,  that  some  members  of  the  Press  are  pre- 
sent." 

"  It  was  reported,  Sir.  MacMahon,  in  this  country, 
B.id  telegraphed  to  your  father,  that  you  had  died  of 
sholera  .at  Leghorn  — that  was  a  mistake  V ' 

"  And  a  \  ery  great  nii.-'talce,  I  am  happy  to  say." 

"  And  there  are  very  few  in  this  court — I  should 
count  thcvji  upon  my  thumbs — who  will  not  eudor.=ie 
my  hajipiness  at  the  mistnkc  witli  their  own.  And 
there  are  thousands  not  only  on  your  own  neigbour- 
hood,  b\it  all  over  Ireland,  and  1  doubt  not  in  many 
parts  of  Eiigland  and  tlie'l'ontincnt,  to  whom  that 
mi.stake  will  givt;  unfeigned  delight.  Have  the  good- 
ness to  tell  his  loi'dship  and  the  jury  how  the  mis- 
take originated." 

"  Am  I  at  liberty,  my  lord,"  said  Murtagh,  looking 
ap  at  the  bmch,  "  to  enter  into  tliis  matter,  which 
does  not  ."ipp^ar  to  liave  any  connexion  with  the  case 
before  tlic  court  !" 

"You  ara  not  only  at  liViortj-,"8,aid  the  judge,  "but 
I,  {orimr,  sha'i  be  uiostwilling,in  factanxious,  tohear 
you  ;  at  the  aamc  time  I  tell  you  that  if  you  have  the 
"-ligiiteat  o'ojcction  to  do  so,  there  is  no  necessity  that 
j-ou  should." 

"  My  lord,  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection,  if  it 
R-ill  not  appear  ridiculous." 

"  Use  your  own  disoi'etion,"  said  the  judge,  in  a 
rather  di.sappointcd  tone. 


"Go  on— go  on,  Mr.  MacMahon,"  said  the  sergoxnt. 
"  My  learned  friend  oppo.site  will  say  there  is  some- 
thing you  are  ashamed  of  if  you  do  not." 

What  a  wily  old  fellow  the  sergeant  was  !  That  word 
"  ashamed"  settled  the  point,  and  Murtagh  Mac- 
Mahon went  on. 

"  I  was  staying  at  an  hotel  at  Leghorn,  and  a  very 
sudden  and  fnt.nl  outbreak  of  cholera  visited  the  town. 
It  carried  oft"  upwards  of  fifty  a  day  for  three  ot-  four 
daj-g  cons-cutively.  There  was  another  young  man 
named  McMnhon — Mc — not  MacMahon,  stopping  at 
the  hotel,  who  was  actually  carried  off  by  it.  There 
was  a  very  fine  vessel  lying  in  the  harbour  at  the 
time.  She  had  t.aken  in  her  cargo  for  Rio,  in  South 
America,  but  was  detained  by  contrary  wind*.  It 
happened  that  the  captsin  of  this  vessel  was  an  old 
pchool-fellow  and  a  great  friend  of  mine.  I  was  not 
bound  to  remain  in  Leghorn,  and  was  of  course 
about  to  leave  it  when  the  cholera  broke  out,  but  my 
frieod  Pemberton  persuaded  me  to  go  on  board  to 
him  for  a  few  days,  and  that  he  would  put  me  on 
shore  again  at  any  time  I  wished  before  they  sailed. 
It  was  a  new  idea  to  me,  and  I  consented  The  third 
night  I  was  on  board  the  wind  suddenly  changed  in 
their  favour.  There  wa^  a  fearful  commotion  on 
deck  ;  at  least  I  thought  it  was  fearful.  Such  haul- 
fng  of  ropes,  such  clanking  of  chains,  such  shouting 
of  orders  through  a  trumpet,  I  never  heard.  My 
freind  Pemberton  was  on  deck  of  course,  and  he 
rushed  down  to  the  cabin  for  a  moment  and  said, 
'  By  Heaven,  MacMahon.  we  must  carry  you  away 
with  us;  the  wind  has  changed  and  we  must  weigh 
anchor  and  be  under  sail  in  a  few  minutes.' 

"  '  Is  there  no  reiirieve  ?'  I  said. 

"  '  Not  if  you  were  Emperor  of  All  the  Russia*,'  he 
replied,  vanishing  to  his  post ;  and  I  never  touched 
terra  firma  again  until  they  landed  me  at  Rio,  where 
I  was  really  very  ill  for  some  time,  and  I  only  landed 
in  Liverpool  a  day  or  two  ago  ;  and  here  I  am.  I 
may  mention,  as  a  further  portion  of  this  little  ro- 
mance, that  I  passed  by  these"  courts  only  the  day 
before  yesterday  on  my  way  home,  (juite  unconscious 
of  what  was  then  going  on  within  them.  At  the 
hotel  at  Athlone  I  met  my  friend  and  near  neigh- 
bour, Donald  0  Connor,  coming  up  to  town  with 
Constable  Douglas  to  the  trial.  I  need  not  state  his 
surprise  and  our  mutual  delight  at  the  meeting.  He 
told  me  all  about  my  death  and  the  grief  of  my  fa- 
mily. He  told  me  of  this  trial,  and  ail  about  the 
bond,  and  some  other  things  which  I  need  not  re- 
peat. He  told  me  The  MacMahon  and  my  mother 
and  si.^tor  were  in  town.  He  said  they  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  allow  my  father  to  encounter  so 
much  villainy  without  at  least  the  comfort  of  their 
presence.  He  told  me  the  constable  had  evidence 
which  would  '  floor  the  plaintiflF,  and  nail  his  raps  to 
the  counter' — those  were  his  very  words — and  that  I 
would  clinch  it.  He  judiciously  and  kindly  prepared 
ray  family  for  my  resurrection.  I  have  spent  one 
happy  evening  with  them  already,  and  here  I  am  now 
ready  to  give  my  evidence." 

There  was  something  so  joyous  and  happy,  so  un- 
assuming, almost  so  wittj-,  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
told  his  story,  that  every  one  in  court  sympathised 
with  him  ;  and  his  happy  old  father,  who  never  took 
his  eyes  off  him— we  verily  believed  he  never  so  much 
as  winked — while  he  spoke. 

The  case  of  villainy  was  already  so  manifest  that 
even  Mr.  Stapleton  rejoiced  at  the  acceptance  of  his 
prayer  to  God,  and  that  the  young  m.an  had  actually 
fulfilled  it.  He  felt,  nr.  h?  looked  at  him,  that  even 
without  the  evidence  of  Philiii  O'Hara  or  the  poUce- 
constalile  tb.at  he  really  would  have  believed  Murtagh 
MacMahon's  simrilo  word  of  honour. 

But  Murtagh  MacMahon  was  sworn. 

"  Have  the  goodiie;^s,  Mr.  Registrar,  to  hand  that 
bond  to  the  v.-itncs.i,"  said  the  sergeant;  and  it  was 
handed  to  him. 

"  Now,  Mr.  MacMahon — and  I  thank  God  you  are 
not  entitled  to  the  dofinite  .article  yet — be  good 
enough  to  read  r)ver  that  bond  carefully  from  begin- 
ning to  end." 

Young  MacMahon  read  it  over  amidst  the  pro- 
found silence  which  h.ad  succeeded  the  surprised 
munnnr  th.it  his  unexpected  appearance  had  created. 
As  ho  read  it  a  scornful  smile  of  indignation  curled 
round  the  corners  of  his  handsome  mouth. 

When  he  had  finished  reading  it  he  let  it  drop 
upon  the  ground  at  his  feet,  and  put  his  heel  upou  it. 

"My  God,  what  vilkiiiyl"  he  exclaimed,  throwing 
liis  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  court  and  crossing 
his  arms  upon  his  breast. 

"Calm  yourself,  Mr.  MacMahon,''  said  the  ser- 
geant. 


"  Take  up  that  deed  agiin — you  have  not  done 
with  it." 

He  took  it  up. 

"  Have  you  read  it  orer  carefully  ?" 
"  Yes,  quite  bo." 

"  I  now  call  your  attention  more  particularly  to 
the  signatures.  You  see  the  name  Murtagh  Mac- 
Mahon sitmed  to  the  bond  !" 

"  I  do." 

On  the  solemn  oath  you  have  taken  was  that  name 
Murtagh  MacMahon  signed  by  you  ?" 

"  On  my  eoiemn  oath — never.  And  on  my  Bolemn 
oath  I  never  saw  this  bond  until  it  was  handed  to  me 
just  now." 

"  I  need  not  remind  a  gentleman  in  your  pcxition 
of  life  and  of  your  exalted  character  at  every  ques- 
tion that  you  are  on  your  solemn  oath.  ' 

"  No,  I  do  not  forget  it,  and  it  is  very  hurtful  to 
my  feelings,  and  I  should  only  have  expected  it 
from  the  other  side — iu  their  extremity,"  the  witnees 
added  after  a  pause.  "  I  beg  your  pardon  for  saying 
so,  sergeant." 

"  It  is  our  pardon  you  ought  to  a«k,  I  think,"  »aid 
Mr.  Stapleton. 

"  Now,  Mr.  MacMahon — we  have  got  a  real  Mr. 
at  last — tell  the  court  and  jury  were  you  ever  in  the 
habit  of  gambling  on  the  Continent  or  elsewhere  ?" 

"  Never — I  never  lost  or  won  a  shilling  in  my  life 
at  cards  or  dice  or  any  other  game  of  chance,  and  I 
may  add,  horse-racing.  My  propensities  do  not  lie 
that  way." 

"  Were  you  ever  at  Baden-Baden  ?" 

"  Yes,  frequently." 

"  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  a  place  famous — 
notorious,  I  should  say — for  the  facilities  it  a£fordB 
to  persons  addicted  to  gambling  ? ' 

"  I  have  heari  so,  and  of  course  have  leen  the 
gambling  going  on,  but  I  thank  God  I  never  touched 
a  card  there  or  anywhere  else  in  my  life." 

"  You  resisted  the  temptation  to  bathe  in  the  ap- 
parently alluring  stream,  in  the  final  whirlpool  of 
which  so  many  have  sunk  like  Lucifer — never  to  rise 
again  ?" 

"  No;  I  did  not  resist  the  temptation,  for  I  was  ma^t 

tempted." 

"  Better  still." 

"  I  doubt  that,"  eaid  Mr.  Stapleton,  looking  aeroM 
the  table. 

"  Perhaps  you  doubt-  more  than  that  this  moment,* 

sarcastically  rejoined  the  sergeant. 

"  Mr.  MacMihon,  were  you  ever  pecuniarily  em- 
barrassed while  you  were  travelling  abroad,  or  at  any 
other  time  of  your  life?" 

"  Never.  I  never  drew  the  whole  of  the  amount 
which  The  MacMahon,  my  father,  placed  to  my  credit 
at  his  banker's." 

"  Did  you  ever  receive  any  sum  of  money,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  amount,  from  the  plaintiff,  Richard 
Leonard,  of  Leonardstown  Park — I  wonder  he  did  not 
put  castle  or  hall  to  it — Leonardstownpark  Castle." 

"  Never  sixpence  in  my  life.  And  if  I  required  a 
loan  for  even  the  amount  iu  that  bond,  I  had,  not  one, 
nor  two,  but  ten  friends  in  my  own  rank  of  life  in 
the  county  where  I  live,  who  would  have  advanced  it 
to  me  upon  my  own  "  simple  wor.l  of  honour,"  or  at 
all  events  upou  mymere  note  of  hand." 

"  And  I  believe  you.  You  may  now  turn  round, 
and  answer  Mr.  Stapleton's  questions — that  gentle- 
man there  and  although  there  may  be  persons  aehig 
side  of  the  table  ;  who  doubtless  feel  you  to  be  a 
'  thunderbolt  of  terror,'  certainly  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Sta;)leton  is  uot  one  of  them.  Neither  are  the 
reBpi'ctable  solicitors  by  whom  he  h' 3  been  instructed 
for  this  civsc.  We  are  all  liable  to  be  mi.--instructed, 
especially  by  such  cunning  conspirators  as  the  Metsrs 
Lenihan  au'l  Riord.aii." 

'•  -My  lord,"  txclaimed  Mr.  Riord.an,  starting  up. 

"  Sit  down,  sir,"  said  Scigeant  Bucklestrong,  "  and 
do  n(  t  attempt  to  interrupt  the  court.     My  lord, 

I  shall  consider  but  no,  perhaps  1  am  prem  iture. 

My  learned  friend  has  not  done  with  the  witnrs.«." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Mr.  Stapleton,  rising  with  unequi- 
vocal eniolion  and  chagrin,  it  would  be  nr.  in- 
sult to  the  court,  and  "  a  futile  attempt 
to  frustrate  justice,  were  1  to  contest  this  case  further 
in  the  face  of  such  evidence  as  that  of  Philip  O'Hara 
and  Polico-constublc  Douglas,  together  with  the  most 
conclusive,  lione.«t,  .and  ingenuous  evidenca  I  ever 
heard,  that  of  -Murtagh  MacMahon  ;  and  it  ha*  the 
further  effect  of  cliai  ;;cter;siiig  that  of  his  father.  The 
MacMahon,  as  precisely  of  the  same  nature.  For 
myself,  I  feel  that,  placed  as  I  was  and  believing, 
I  did,  tny  case  was  just,  up  to  the  production,  I  may 
say,  of  Philip  O'Hara  and  Police-constable  Douglas, 
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Tho  MacMahon  will  need  no  apology  for  the  line  of 
crosj-esamination  which  1  adopted.  As  to  the  last 
witness,  his  evidence  is  conclusive  beyond  quek- 
tiou,  cull  pled  as  it  is  to  that  of  his  father:  and  no 
man  iti  this  court,  or  out  of  it,  unconnected  vitli  The 
MiicMahon,  rejoices  more  than  I  do  that  this  '  thunder- 
bolt of  terror '  has  been  restored  to  his  family.  It 
appears  to  me.  however,  that,  except  to  one  or  two, 
it  is  a  misnomer,  and  that  Aurora  Borealis,  or  .shining 
light,  would  be  more  appropriate.  It  is  uunecesaary, 
as  legards  my  position,  to  assure  the  court  and  the 
defendiut  that  I  acted  all  through  conscientiously, 
believing  that  my  case  was  a  just  one.  It  was  so 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  laid  before  me  that  I 
could  not,  and  I  did  not.  doubt  its  truth. 
Believing  this,  The  MacMahoii  will  not  need  the  apo- 
lofry  which  1  now  most  sincerely  and  unequivocally 
oder  him  ;  and  I  take  this,  the  earliest  opportunity 
which  has  been  aflbrded  me,  of  withdrawing  altoge- 
ther from  any  further  connection  with  the  case.  I 
ihall  return  every  farthing  of  money  1  hare  reeeived 
through  my  most  respectable  solicitors,  who,  I  have 
no  doubt,  were  grossly  deceived.  I  wish  the  court, 
and  the  defendant,  anihis  counsel  very  good  morn- 
ing ;  and  I  hope  the  '  thunderbolt  of  terror'  may 
f.UI  where  it  is  so  justly  due."  And,  throwing  his 
black  silk  bag  across  hLs  shoulder,  he  stalked  out  of 
the  court  with  an  indignant  frown  upon  his  brow. 

Murtagh  MacMahon  then  jumped  down,  and  sat 
beside  his  father,  with  all  eyes  turned  upon  him. 

The  judge  then  turned  to  the  juiy,  who  closed  up 
to  their  foreman  to  listen  to  his  lordship's  charge. 

■'Gentlemen,"  said  his  lordship,  "I  congratulate 
you  at  the  close  of  this  extraordinary  trial — 
extraordinary  for  more  reasons  than  one — that 
I  can  promise  you  a  speedy  deliverance  from, 
I  may  say,  any  further  consideration  of  the 
question  before  you.  Gentlemen,  I  shall  detain 
you  but  for  a  very  few  moments,  and  that 
without  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  question  before 
you  one  way  or  the  other.  I  cannot  put  the  case  more 
pla.n  y  before  you  than  the  evidence  for  the  defendant 
has  already  done,  nor  in  any  other  light.  You  re- 
quire no  assistance  from  vi<^.  I  congratulate  the 
learned  sergeant  upon  the  ability  with  which  he  con- 
ducted th»  case  for  his  client.  I  hope  he  will  pardon 
me,  however,  when  I  add,  that  with  the  evidence  at 
his  command  it  did  not  require  much  of  the  ability 
■which  he  possesses  to  arrive  at  the  rosult  which  he 
may  fairly  anticipate.  For  my  own  part,  I  looked 
upon  his  case  as  perfect,  after  the  examination  of 
the  witnesses  Philip  O'Hara  and  Police-constable 
Douglas  ;  but  his  last  witness  has  made  a-ssurancs 
doubly  sure.  I  congratulate  The  MacMahon,  not 
only  upon  the  issue  which  you  must  arrive  at — I  s»j 
muit  arrive  at,  gentlemen,  but  upon  the  means  by 
which  It  has  been  so  satisfactorily  branded,  I  may  say. 
upon  the  hearts  of  that  amiable  family,  and  upon  the 
pubhc  at  large.  And  more  than  all  I  congratulate 
the  '  thunderbolt  of  terror  '  in  having  been  so  un- 
expectedly, and,  we  must  all  feel,  so  providentially 
restored,  at  such  a  moment,  to  those  who  had  so 
deeply  suffered  from  his  supposed  death.  Gentle- 
men, you  must  hnd  for  the  defendant." 

Without  leaving  the  box  tho  jury  found  for  the 
defendant,  adding  to  their  verdict  that  "  they  unani- 
m  lusly  recommended  that  the  plaintiffs,  Mr.  Richard 
Leonard  and  Mr.  Francis  Riordan,  should  be  prose- 
C  ited  by  the  Attorney-General  for  conspiracy  to  de- 
fraud and  for  perjury,  and  that  Mr.  Michael  Kiordau 
the  schoolmaster  of  Timawn,  should  be  included  ir 
the  indictment  for  cons))iiacy." 

"  I  do  not  think,  gentlemen,"  said  the  judge  when 
the  clerk  of  the  Crown  had  finished  reading  the 
▼erdict,  "  that  it  is  within  your  province  to  makt 
any  recommendation  to  that'ellect.  You  may  merelj 
find  for  the  defendant." 

"  Very  well,  my  lord,"  said  the  foreman  taking 
b  ick  the  issue  paper  and  drawing  his  pen  through  th« 
Lnes,  '•  that  was  our  opinion,  and  whether  within 
our  province  or  not,  we  were  anxious  to  avail  our- 
selves of  this  public  opportunity  of  recording  it." 

"  And  you  have  done  so  very  successfully,"  said 
the  judge. 

Vtiaict  for  the  defendant  was  then  recorded  and 
Sergeant  Bucklesti  ong  at  once  stood  up  and  said,  "  I 
ask  for  your  lordship's  certificate  for  costs,  and  an 
order  that  the  bond  be  impounded." 

"  You  shall  have  both,  as  a  matter  of  course,"  said 
the  judge. 

And  thus  ended  this  extraordinary  trial — extra- 
or  linary  for  more  reasons  than  one,  as  his  lordship 
bad  said. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


PROFESSOR  PAYNE  ON  TEACHER?. 
Professor  Payne  has  been  giving  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  "The  Science  and 'Art  of  Educirtion," 
in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Dujjlin 
Society.  The  concluding  lecture  ,  was  speciiiUy  di- 
rected against  the  evils  of  the  system  of  "  cram- 
ming," which  so  widely  prevails  in  the  semi- 
naries of  the  present  day.  The  lecturer  began 
by  briefly  reviewing  the  scope  and  objects  of  hi.'i 
previous  lectures,  in  which  he  had  shown  that  for 
the  purposes  of  education  it  was  nece.-jSiiiy  that  the 
character  of  the  taught  should  be  u:;der.'<tood  and 
consulted  ;  that  education  was  culture,  and  that, 
properly  conducted,  it  should  be  as.similatcd  to 
the  process  liy  which  nature  conducts  the  uncon- 
scious education  of  a  child,  ills  previous  lecturer 
had,  he  said,  been  devoted  to  the  taught  ;  his  pie- 
sent  address  should  be  devoted  to  a  consideratiu;i  ox 
the'neoessnry  requisites  for  the  teacher.  He  com- 
plained that  at  present  thsre  was  no  standard  by, 
which  the  qualifications  uf  a  teacher  could  be  esti- 
mated. It  was  a  position  for  which  all  kinds  of 
people  supposed  themselves  qualified.  If  a  gentle- 
man failed  in  all  other  occupations,  or  a  lady  found 
herself  suddenly  deprived  of  her  natural  supporter.i 
and  protectors,  he  or  she  took  a  house,  invested  capi- 
tal in  the  pui'chase  of  some  books,  and  desks,  and 
forms,  and  a  brass-plate  announcing  that  it  was  an 
academy  or  a  seminary  where  boys  and  girls 
were  taken  in  and  done  for — phrases  that  had  a 
most  appropriate  significance.  He  illustrated  his 
remarks  by  cjuoting  the  case  of  a  mistress  of 
a  school  who  had  advertised  for  a  lady  at  a 
salary  of  £100  a  year  to  take  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional department  of  the  establishment.  She  received 
as  many  as  900  application.s,  and  applied  in  her  [icr- 
plexity  to  a  friend  of  the  lecturer's  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  educational  matters.  He 
brought  home  with  him  300  of  the  applications, 
which  he  submitted  to  a  critical  analysis,  when  he 
found  that  99  per  cent,  of  them  abounded  in  every 
species  of  eri-or  of  grammar  and  orthogi  .iphy.  Having 
narrated  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of 
tiiose  errors,  the  lecturer  proceeded,  amidst,  con- 
siderable amusement,  to  detail  the  ciualifications  set 
foi  th  in  several  of  the  applications.  One  l.idy  was 
"  competent  to  converse  and  see  ladies  ;"  a  second 
held  a  situation  which  she  was  anxious  to  leave  ;  a 
third  was  thoroughly  domesticated  ;  a  fourth  could 
make  wholesome  soups,  or  direct  them  to  be  made  ; 
and  a  fifth  was  of  a  "  commanding  presence."  Only 
four  or  five  out  of  the  300  possessed  a  possible  fitness 
for  the  situation.  The  injudicious  selection  of 
teachers,  by  which  such  a  system  was  sustained,  was 
not  confined  to  middle-class  schools — it  extends  to 
the  hit;her  endowed  colleges.  If  the  head  mastei 
wanted  a  teacher  he  looked  out  for  some  dis- 
tinguished university  student  who  might  be  possessed 
of  the  highestability,  but  who  had  no  previous  train- 
ing or  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  who  learned 
his  profession  by  practising  upon  the  corpus 
vile  of  the  pupils.  The  want  of  efficiency 
in  teachers  and  the  comparatively  low  social 
position  which  they  occupied  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  previous  training  for  the  pursuit 
and  no  competent  authority  by  which  efficiency 
could  be  tested.  The  school  inspectors  in  England 
whose  duties  were  to  find  how  far  little  children  had 
lirogressed  in  words  of  one  or  two  syllables,  nr  in 
the  elements  of  arithmetic,  were  at  present  selected 
on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin 
[loets,  and  their  skilful  manipulations  of  the  dife- 
rential  calculus.  The  jsrincipal  obstacles  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  elevation  of  teaching  into  one  of 
tho  learned  professions  was  the  general  acceptance  of 
the  following  fallacies  on  the  subject — that  any  one 
tliat  pleased  had  a  right  to  teach,  whereas  there  was 
no  reason  that  a  man  should  practise  that  than  any 
otlier  profession  without  qualification — there  was  no 
reason  that  mind  murder  should  be  more  leniently 
regarded  than  body  murder,  or  that  a  teacher  should 
be  less  liable  than  a  physician  for  the  results  of  his 
incompetency  ;  secondly,  it  was  believed  that  any 
one  was  good  enough  to  teach  elementary  subjects, 
whereas  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  bore  no  propor- 
tion to  the  difficulty  of  teaching.  Again,  that  he  who 
knows  a  subject  can  teach  it.  It  was  true  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  was  necessary  for  the  teacher, 
butitbyno  means  followed  thatthat  knowledgealways 
implied  the  power  of  imparting  it  to  others.  Indeed, 
the  very  extent  and  profundity  of  a  man's  knowledge 
would  often,  if  apj^ropriate  training  were  wanting,  be 


an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  success  as  a  teacher. 
Another  dangerous  fallacy  was  that  exceptional  suc- 
cess iin])li(.d  average  success,  while  it  was  from  ave- 
rage success  alone  that  the  merits  of  "a  system  were 
to  be  judged.  But  the' most  widely  diffused  and  per- 
nicious of  all  those  fallacies  was  that  cramming  is 
teaching.  Cramming  had  been  wittily  and  justly 
described  as  feeding  not  preceded  by  appetite  nor 
followed  by  digestion,  but  he  thought  it  could  be 
more  comprehensively  applied  to  all  .systems  of  teach- 
ing in  which  ready-made  deductions  were  taught 
where  it  was  possible  for  the  pupil  to  work  out  the 
conclusion  for  himself.  In  this  way  the  word  would 
apply  to  many  who  were  wholly  uncon.sciuus  that 
thoy  ciamijicd  as  well  as  to  those  that  gloried  in 
the  name  and  the  shame.  The  system  of  cramming, 
so  lai-gely  puisued  iu  England, might  be  lur;^ely  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  theniselvec  had 
been  crammid.  The  lecturer  then  piuceedcd  to 
draw  a  graphic  piicture  of  what  an  ide.d  teacher 
should  be.  He  desciibed  hiia  as  one  who  had  ob- 
tained by  careful  stiuiy  a  thorouj.'li  knowledge  of  the 
natuie  of  the. being  instructed,  of  tiie  subifcct  of  in- 
struction, and  the  best  metliods  of  imparting  it. 
When  such  a  picture  was  gtueially  realised,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  the  teacher  would  be  entitkd  to 
rank  as  a  member  of  a  learned  profession.' 


A  DANISH  LEGEND. 

The  breakers  are  dashing,  the  vtind  is  hij;h. 
Yet  far  o'er  the  waters  cometh  the  cry, 
"Come  out,  oh,  come  out  of  your  hiding  place. 

Come  into  my  boat,  and  close  to  my  side, 
'Gainst  my  burning  breast  I  will  warm  that  face. 
Made  chill  by  the  wash  of  many  a  tide." 

'Tis  a  maniac  father's  frenzied  cry, 
"  Coraj  out,  my  son,  oh,  come  out  if  you're  nigh; 
If  dead,  I  carry  your  body  on  siiore. 

And  lay  it  neath  verdure  where  sweet  flowers  spring. 
You'll  rest  undisturbed  by  the  wild  sea's  roar, 
And  gentle  birds  sliall  your  requiem  sing. 

"  If  living,  oh,  come  to  my  fond  embrace, 
I'm  weary  with  longing  to  see  your  face." 
In  vain!  never  riseth  the  drowned  boy's  form; 

He  looks  o'er  the  sea  till  his  eyes  grow  dim. 
But  only  beholdeth  the  deep  ning  storm. 
And  only  the  wild  wind  anjweio'.h  him. 

The  curtain  of  night  falls  over  the  day, 
\'et  clearly  the  voice  can  be  heard  to  say, 
■'  I'll  come  to-morrow,  and  farther  I'll  sail; 

He  cannot  have  hsard— the  merciless  sea 
Will  surely  respond  to  my  piteous  wail —  \ 
Will  surely  give  up  my  treasure  to  me." 

J.  T. 


PeramduL-WORS.— P.  Ledwidge,  ii!a!:nfaeti;rer.  No.  32 
Amicus  stieet.  and  32LoVier  Ormoiid-quay.  N  B. — Repair* 
promptly  executed.  Ij54 

A  Baumaid  Crusade. — -At  a  conference  of  200  dele- 
gates of  the  Middlesex  Good  Temjdai  s,  held  in  Lon- 
don, the  report  of  the  Political  Action  Committee 
was  adopted,  recommending  the  introduction  into 
Parliament  of  a  bill  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
young  females  behind  bars  iu  public-houses  and  re- 
freshment rooms,  "  such  employment  being  peculiar 
to  this  realm,  and  almost  unknown  on  the  Continent 
and  America,  being  fraught  with  immense  temptation 
to  immorality,  and  reflecting  great,  discredit  upon  our 
national  credit  for  Christian  its-orality."  Arrange- 
ments were  also  entered  into  for  holding  the  next 
session  of  the  Grand  Lodge  -si?  England  in  Loudon, 
and  for  a  series  of  great  demonstrations  in  promotion 
of  the  extension  of  the  order  in  the  metropolis. 

Death  from  Hydrophobia. — A  frightful  case  of 
hydrophobia  has  just  occurred  at  Preston.  A  man 
named  William  Hodge,  of  Wellfield-road,  who  worked 
on  his  father's  farm  in  I'enwortham,  after  returning 
home  on  Thursday  evening,  complained  of  a  severe 
pain  in  his  right  arm.  He  consulted  one  of  his  neigh- 
bours, who  advised  him  to  get  medical  advice,  and,  as 
the  pain  rapidly  grew  more  intense,  he  sent  for  Mr. 
Hall,  surgeon.  That  gentleman  saw  him  twice  during 
the  night,  and,  having  noticed  a  peculiar  mark  on  the 
arm,  suspected  that  his  patient  had,  at  some  time, 
been  bitten  by  a  dog.  His  fears  were  verified  next 
day,  when  the  poor  fellow  went  raving  mad.  He  was 
then  removed  to  the  infirmary,  but  with  great  dilii- 
culty,  as  two  or  three  strong  men  were  scarcely  able 
to  restrain  him.  Hodge  continued,  to  sink,  and  died 
iu  great  agony. 
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THE  CHARITY  PATIENT. 

"  Oh,  but,  Dr.  Aylescroft,  you  are  too  generous. 
We  did  not  expect  such  a  donation  as  this  from  you." 

Miss  Jlildrt'd  Haven  was  leaning  from  the  donr  of 
her  chocolate-coloured  barouche,  with  its  brown  satin 
cushions  and  coat  of  arms  emblazoned  on  the  side, 
while  the  high-stepping  horses  pawed  the  ground  im- 
patiently, and  shook  their  Bilver-plated  harness,  all 
eagerness  to  be  gone. 

Miss  Haven  was  a  fresh,  fair-complexioned  girl  of 
about  eighteen,  with  dark  blue  eyes  and  glossy  brown 
hair — a  girl  who  would  have  been  considered  "  nice 
looking,"  had  she  been  a  poor  man's  daughter  ;  but 
as  she  was  Mildred  Haven,  niece  to  the  wealthiest 
man  in  town,  she  was  universally  pronounced  a 
beauty.  And  the  smile  with  which  she  greeted  Dr. 
Ay] escrof  t's  pencilled memorand u m  on  her  subscription 
isl  lighted  up  her  oval  face,  and  displ-.jed  a  very 
^rettj  Set  of  small  pearly  teeth  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

'■  It  ie  of  no  consequence — none  at  all,  Miss  Haven," 
6;uJ  the  young  physician,  rubbing  his  white  palms 
lightly  together.  "  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  aiding  your  charitable  schemes.  The  deserv- 
ing poor  have  always  been  a  pet  hobby  of  mine,  and 
I  am  obliged  to  you  for  affording  me  this  opportu- 
nity." 

He  bowed  low  as  the  carriage  rolled  away  from  his 
office  door,  and  stood  watching  it  for  a  moment  ere 
he  returned  to  his  cigar  and  fire. 

Joe  Nickson,  an  impecunious  yotvng  legal  friend, 
with  no  particular  practice  as  yet,  except  that  of 
patience,  greeted  him  with  a  smile  and  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders. 

"  What's  the  exact  amount  they  victimized  you 
for,  eh,  old  fellow  ?"  he  demanded.  "  An't  I  glad 
they  didn't  see  me,  though  f 

Dr.  Aylescroft  sat  down,  and  complacently  viewed 
the  fire. 

"  I  put  down  five  pounds  ?" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  are  you  crazy?"  demanded  Nick- 
son,  dropping  his  meerschaum. 

"  Not  at  all,  Joseph,  my  friend.  I  simply  regard  it 
in  the  light  of  a  good  investment." 

"  Eh  ?"  ejaculated  the  lawyer.  Dr.  Aylescroft 
nodded. 

"  You — you  dont  mean  to  say  that  you  intend  to 
marry  the  heiress  ?" 

"  Why  not  I  as  well  as  another  ?" 

"  Well,"  quoth  Nickson,  "  I've  heard  of  brass  be- 
fore, and  I've  heard  of  coming  the  confidence  game  ; 
but  I  do  think,  Tom  Aylescroft,  you're  about  the 
coolest  customer !  Why,  she's  rich,  and  you  are 
poor  !" 

"  All  the  more  reason  the  financial  irregularities 
shonld  be  equalised,  my  good  Joseph." 

"  And  she's  a  belle,  and  jon  are  hanging  on  to  the 
very  outskirts  of  society." 

Wait  six  months,  and  see  how  it  will  be  then," 
said  Aylescroft,  composedly.  "  And  in  the  mean- 
time, as  1  said  before,  that  five  pounds  is  very  well 
invested.  Give  us  a  light,  will  you  ?  My  cigar  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  go  out." 

"  1  wish  I  had  some  of  your  confounded  assurance, 
Tom,"  said  Mr.  Nickson,  as  he  reached  a  pink  tissue 
paper  holder  down  from  the  mantel. 

Dr.  Aylescroft  inclined  his  head,  as  if  acknow- 
ledging a  compliment. 

'■  Just  wait  and  see,"  said  he  camly. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Haven  was  rolling  homeward, 
very  agreeeably  disappointed  in  the  results  of  her 
collecting  tour.  If  she  had  beeai  more  a  woman  of 
the  world,  she  would  more  easily  have  comprehended 
matters.  A  plain,  middle-aged  spinster,  who  sewed 
for  a  livelihood,  might  have  trudged  thiough  the 
very  soles  of  her  shoes  without  raising  funds  for  the 
Charitable  Bazaar  and  Fancy  Fair ;  but  when  Miss 
H-von  went  out  in  her  chocolate-coloured  barouche, 
i  b-  the  sober  f;oachman  with  the  black  velvet 
■•  ...d  sir.  J-  ,  \iu  ha-.,  the  money  flowed  into  the  sub- 
sci-i[)tir.»  ..its  if  -.he  streams  of  Pactolus  were  lot 
loose. 

"  Isn't  he  handsatne  !"  said  Mildred,  leaaing  back 
among  the  carriage  cushions  vrith  a  little  rapturous 
sigh.  "  Oh,  we  must  have  him  for  our  party  next 
week." 

"  Humph  !"  said  Miss  Plattersley,  the  elderly  com- 
panion who  rode  on  the  back  seat. 

'■■  So  kind  of  him  to  subscribe  so  generously,"  said 
Mildred.  "  I  intend  4o  have  Dr.  Aylescroft  at  our 
next  reception." 


And  as  the  heiress  generally  had  her  way  in  most 
thing*,  Miss  Plattersley  did  not  contradict  the  asser- 
tion. 


"  I  know  it's  some  one  crying."  said  Mildred. 
*Do,  Plattersley,  go  and  see  wh-it  is  the  matter." 

"  It's  only  Bridget's  little  sister  with  the  tooth- 
ache," said  the  companion.  "  She's  been  whimper- 
ing there  all  day,  cook  says." 

"  Why  doesn't- she  get  it  out,  poor  thing  ?" 

"  She's  very  poor,  and  tooth-drawing  costs  money; 
and  besides,  girls  are  all  nervous  and  scary,  and  won't 
go  with  her." 

"  Horrid  things  !"  said  impulsive  Mildred.  "Can't 
you  go  ?" 

"  With  this  neuralgia  in  my  face  1"  And  the  com- 
panion put  on  an  injured  air. 

"  Ring  for  the  coachman." 

"  He's  gone  home  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,"  cried  Mildred.  "  I'll  go 
myself." 

"  Mildred  !" 

"  Why  not  ?  I'll  take  her  round  to  Doctor  Ayles- 
croft's.  He's  so  benevolent  and  large-hearted,  he'll 
never  think  of  charging  her  a  penny.  Where's  my 
water-proof  cloak  and  my  blue  veil  ?  Quick — ^make 
haste,  before  the  poor  creature  sobs  her  heart  out. 
Not  proper  ?    Fiddlestick  !    Come  along,  child." 

And  Mildred  Haven,  deaf  to  the  piteous  remon- 
strances of  Miss  Plattersley,  boldly  sallied  forth  into 
the  starry,  sparkling  atmosphere  of  the  winter  night. 

It  was  late,  and  Dr.  Aylescroft  had  shut  up  his 
office  and  retired  into  thy  snuggery  of  the  back  par- 
lour, there  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening  \vith  a 
French  play,  a  cigar,  and  a  glass  containing  a  fra- 
grant compound  of  lemon  peel,  sugar,  and  spirits, 
mollified  with  a  little  hot  water.  Into  this  sanctum 
came  the  voice  of  Maggie,  the  poor  girl. 

"  Plase,'  docthor,  there's  a  poor  girrel  here,  crazy 
entirely  with  the  toothache  ;  an'  would  ye  pull  it,  for 
sweet  charity's  sake  ?" 

"  No,  I  won't !"  said  Dr.  Aylescroft  in  a  voice  as 
different  from  his  accents  of  the  afternoon  as  vinegar 
from  honey,  "  This  isn't  the  town  dispensary.  Tell 
her  to  go — " 

"  But,  sir—" 

"  Clear  out,  I  say  I"  with  a  stamp  of  the  foot. 
"  I've  been  bled  just  about  as  much  to-day  as  I  can 
stand.    Hang  this  charity  business,  say  I  !" 

Miss  Haven,  standing  just  inside  the  vestibule 
doors,  with  one  arm  round  the  poor  little  girl's  neck, 
heard  every  word  of  the  colloquy,  and  her  warm 
impulsive  heart  boiled  within  her. 

"  Come,  child,"  she  said  quietly,  "  we  will  go 
somewhere  else." 

"  Docther,  docther  !"  pleaded  Maggie,  "  it's  the 
young  lady  that  was  here  in  a  carriage  this  afternoon, 
wid  the  little  girl.  An'  it's  yerself  wouldn't  give  me 
the  chance  to  spake  a  word." 

"  Eh  ?  What  ?"  and  Dr.  Aylescroft  jumped  hur- 
riedly up.  "  Why  didn't  you  say  so  before,  you  idiot  ? 
Miss  Haven — Miss  Haven,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am 
sure,  for  exposing  you  to  such  an  absurd  chapter  of 
accidents  1  It  was  altogether  a  misunderstanding 
—it—" 

"  Do  not  let  us  interrupt  your  leisure,  sir,"  said 
Miss  Haven,  with  a  stinging  accent  of  scorn  in  her  clear 
voice.  "  As  you  say,  it  would  indeed  be  head  for  me 
to  bleed  you  further  to-day.  I  will  go  on  to  Dr. 
Wilcox's." 

And  she  swept  out  of  the  house  like  a  tragedy 
actress,  leaving  the  discomfited  young  physician  to 
chew  the  cud  of  his  own  unsatisfactory  meditations. 

Dr.  Aylescroft's  "  investment"  was  by  no  means  a 
profitable  one.  The  heiress  never  sent  him  cards  to 
any  of  her  receptions  ;  and  he  had  the  very  question- 
able gratification  of  knowing  that  he  had  only  himself 
to  thank  for  it. 


A  fire  broke  out  lately  in  Norwich  Gaol,  com- 
pletely destroying  a  tread-wheel  house  and  da- 
maging the  machinery.  The  prisonei  s  were  greatly 
alarmed,  but  were  all  removed  safely  to  another  part 
of  the  gaol. 

The  Rajah  of  Nepaul  proposes  to  visit  England, 
and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  arrive  early  in  March. 
This  will  be  the  first  visit  ever  paid  by  the  Rajah  to 
this  country.  In  1850,  however,  his  chief  minister 
was  sent  to  this  country  on  a  special  ambassadorial 
mission. 

Becker  Bros."  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is 
a  ccm'jination  of  tlie  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains 
aU  that  is  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Great 
GaorKe's-street,  Dublin. 


HOW  UNCLE  TOII  CAME  TO  BE 
GODFATHER. 

If  I  should  say  Uncle  Tom  shook  in  his  shoes,  al- 
though he  wore  boots,  I  should  be  saying  the  plain 
truth;  and  if  a^ain  I  should  say  he  put  out  his  band 
three  times  before  he  mustered  courage  to  pull  the 
bell-handle,  I  should  still  be  stating  thread'oare  f.icts. 

At  the  faint  tinkle,  the  result  of  his  fourth  *ri.al. 
Uncle  Tom,a8  if  suddenly  set  up  on  pins  and  needles, 
began  shifting  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 

"  Oh-h-h  !"  groaned  he,  keeping  up  his  hippety-hop 
on  the  stone  step,  and  staring  at  the  heavy  oak 
moulciingg  on  the  door  before  him.  "  Uh-h-h  !  I'm 
in  for  it  now." 

He  had  his  hands  full  of  paper  parcels  that  he  had 
fingered  over  nervously.  "  Tafiy,"  muttered  he, 
thumbing  one.  "  Chocolate  taffy.  I  wouldn't  no 
more  dare  to  come  without  it  than  nothing  at  all. 
Sweet  almonds,  too.  Law  !  how  Polly  would  pitch 
into  me,  if  I  had  forgotten  that,  and  here's  Ray's 
dancing  jack.  Ugh  !  the  little  barbarian.  The  idea 
of  having  to  coddle  him.  I  never  feel  sure  of  my  life, 
when  I'm  with  'em." 

"  Hush-sh-sh  :" 

Uncle  Tom  came  near  tumbling  backwards  and 
going  the  whole  length  of  the  stone  steps,  for  the 
door  had  opened  noiselessly  and  a  little  girl  stood  be 
fore  hjm  with  her  finjer  on  her  lips. 

"He  sh-sh-sb,  "  said  she  again,  in  a  whisper. 

Uncle  Tom  looked  at  the  little  maid,  with  her  se- 
rious face  and  sober  air  and  motherly  apron  pinned 
tightly  about  her  waist. 

"  Polly  !    It  can't  be,"  he  burst  out. 

'■  Hush-sh-sh,''  from  the  little  maid. 

"  What  the  "  began  Uncle  Tom  again,  more 

and  more  astonished. 

"  Hush-ah-sh,"  whispered  Polly  with  a  frown, 
beckoning  him  in,  through  the  very  small  crack  she 
saw  fit  to  open  the  door. 

The  entry  was  very  dark,  and  Uncle  Tom  stumbled 
over  something  in  the  middle  of  it.  It  was  a  small 
boy  with  an  apple-pudding  face,  who  sat  bolt  upright 
on  a  cricket. 

"  Ray,  you  rascal  "  began  Uncle  Tom,  catching 

up  his  aching  shin. 

"  Hush-sh-sh,"  breathed  Ray,  with  his  fat  cheeks 
pufi'ed  out  and  both  hands  upraised. 

"What  does  it  mean  ?  What  are  you  up  to  now, 
eh';"  cried  Uncle  Tom,  more  and  more  bewildered. 

Just  then  a  door  leading  from  the  entry  opened 
softly,  and  a  weidc  voice  all  smothery,  laid — 

"  Is  that  you,  brother  Tom  ?  " 

"  '  Brother  Tom,'  fast  enough,"  was  the  answer, 
"  but  what's  the  matter  here  ?  'What  ails  you,  and 
what's  got  into  the  children  ?  I  never  saw  the  thre* 
of  'em  before  but  they  were  chorusing  to  a  pretty 
lively  tune,  but  they're  BQummernow  than  three  blind 
mice  who  had  their  tails  cut  off  with  a  carving 
knife  " 

His  sister  clapped  one  hand  over  his  mouth  and 
drew  him  into  the  room,  saying — 

"  Hush-sh-sh,    The  baby's  asleep  !" 

"  The  baby's  asleep,"  smirked  in  a  whisper  with  a 
nod,  another  roly-poly  shaped  boy,  who  was  moving 
like  a  ghost  round  the  room,  shod  in  list  slipperK. 

"  I  knew  you'd  be  astonished,  Tom,  '  said  his  sis; 
who  was  no  other  than  the  baby's  mother,  and  ,  j<j 
mother  of  the  other  three  children  beside. 

'•  Whew  !  "  whistled  Uncle  Tom,  "  I  reckon." 

"  Hush-sh-sh  !"  said  baby's  mother. 

"  Hush-sh-sh  1'  said  the  boy  with  list  slippi- 
looking  sternly  at  his  uncle. 

"  Hush-sh-sh  !"  said  Polly,  who  had  crept  like  a 
shadow  into  the  room,  flashing  her  big,  black  eyes  full 
into  his  face. 

"  Hush-sh-sh  !"  said  Ray,  advancing  on  the  offen< 
der,  from  a  dark  corner. 

"  Come-and  see  it,"  said  his  sister  after  an  awful 
silence,  of  about  a  minute. 

The  miserable  man  stepped  towards  the  bundle  o; 
yellow  flannel  she  dandled  in  her  arms.  You  would 
have  thought,  to  see  the  difficulty  with  which  he 
moved,  that  there  were  cannon  balls  attached  to  hia 
feet. 

The  threeterrible  children  drew  near  ;  they  watched 
Uncle  Tom  narrowly,  as  layer  after  layer  of  yellow 
flannel  was  rolled  off  the  baby. 

"  I  must  say  something  or  die,"  thought  he  ;  so 
out  loud  he  said,  "  It's  like  .in  onion  with  so  many 
peels  to  be  taken  off,  aint  it  T' 

But  the  children  looked  at  him  bo  Uack  and 
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gRvage,  that  he  thought,  "  I  wish  to  heavens  I  had 
held  my  tongue." 

"Ain't  it  sweet,  Tom  ?"  asked  his  sister,  at  last, 
tHkin- off  the  last  wrap.  ,.,  ., 

"  Oh— 30— v*ry  !"  said  he,  with  a  frightful  smile. 

Th'.>  chi  dren  seemed  to  be  pleased;  they  unscrewed 
their  noma  a  little. 

'■  The  chnsteningcomesoffonSunday,"Polly  conde- 
scended to  remark. 

"  And  who  do  you  suppose  is  going  to  be  god- 
father ?"  askad  Ray. 

"  And  give  the  baby  a  solid  silver  mug  ?"  said  his 
elder  brother. 

'I  don't  k'jow,  I'm  sure,"  answered  Uncle  Tom. 
but  even  then  an  inkling  of  the  truth  burst  upon 
him.  Horror  of  horrors  !  could  it  be  ?  He  caught 
his  sister's  eye. 

"  Yos,  Tom  ! "  said  she.     "  I  see  you  understand." 

He  shut  his  mouth  hird  ;  he  was  going  to  stand  it 
like  a  man,  but  the  baby  wriggled. 

Yes,  the  baby  wriggled  ;  the  baby  made  a  hard 
knot  of  its  nose,  and  eyes,  and  mouth,  and  wriggled 
agaiu  ;  the  baby  gasped  like  a  fish  that  has  been 
hooked  in  the  gills  and  flung  on  to  dry  land,  and 
wriggled,  and  wriggled,  and  wriggled  ! 

The  perspiration  rolled  like  beads  down  Uncle 
Toui's  face,  and  it  was  like  the  going  off  of  a  torpedo 
to  hsar  him  cry  out  as  if  he  were  besiile  himself. 

How  it  ifiuirics  !  It's  uo  use  ;  I  can't  ,  no,  no,  I 
csn't!" 

Hf-reupon,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  baby  woke 
and  began  to  scream.  Such  an  unearthly  noise  Uncle 
TvTn  had  never  heard.  He  stulfed  his  fingers  in  his 
tars  iind  lou'sed  round  imploringly.  But  nobody  had 
any  ;;;sri;y  for  him. 

"Ju  t  see  what  you've  done  !"  shouted  Polly. 

The  screeching  grew  worse  and  worse.  The  baby 
chok'xl  and  stranbded  and  grew  purple  in  the  face. 
Uacie  Tom  thought,  "  What  if  it  should  get  into 
iwih  a  tantrum  at  the  christening  ?" 

He  imagined  himself  with  it  in  his  arms  ;  he 
imagined  it  kicking  and  wriggling  and  yelling  ;  it  was 
too  much,  and  he  burst  out  a  second  time  ; 

'■  Good  heavens  !  take  it  away  ;  I  can't,  I  can't,  I 
can't.' 

"Hu«h-sh-3h  !"  said  everybody,  indignantly  ;  as 
the  baby  went  at  it  again,  hammer  and  tongs. 

The  children  put  up  their  backs  at  Uncle  Tom. 
"I  should  think  he  was  old  enough  not  to  be  such  a 
gocie,"  they  said,  angrily,  so  that  he  might  hear. 

How  he  wished  he  could  sink  right  down  in  his 
boots  :  how  he  wished  he  had  never  been  born  ;  how 
he  wished  he  was  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind. 

'•  I  will  never  be  godfather.  Kotbing  on  earth  shall 
make  me  !"  thought  he,  desperately. 

He  meiint  to  say  just  those  words  aloud,  boldly, 
but  somehow  they  stuck  in  his  throat.  "  R-r-r — " 
was  all  he  could  get  out,  and  then  his  courage  oozed 
completely  away.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  drowning, 
and  the  dreadful  "  Hush-sh-sh  ! "  that  filled  his  ears 
seemed  like  the  last  rush  of  waves  closing  over  his 
head. 

The  children  clawed  at  him  in  disgust,  and  found 
him  as  limp  as  a  wet  rag  ;  they  hustled  him  from  the 
room,  out  of  the  house  ;  they  left  him  standing 
on  the  stone  step,  looking  like  a  schoolboy  ready  to 
cry. 

For  about  five  min\ites  passers-by  took  him  for  a 
statue,  then  like  a  flash  he  ii^'w  down  the  street.  He 
r.icd  full  tilt  into  the  first  jeweller's  shop  he  came 
to,  ai'.d  bought  a  silver  mug  as  big  as  a  slop-bowl. 
"  Here  goes,"  said  he,  as  he  paid  down  the  money. 

Thus  it  was  he  came  to  be  godfather. 


Fortune-Telling  in  France. — Fortune- telling  ap- 
pears to  be  more  difi'icult  to  put  down  t&au  prize  or 
cock-fighting.  An  amusing  case  has  just  come  before 
the  .St.  Etienne  Tribunal.  The  f(jrtune-teller,  or  sor- 
ceress, as  she  was  called  in  the  country,  was  a  widow 
named  Bertrand,  and  her  innocent  clients  comprised 
men  as  well  as  women.  One  witness,  a  big  burly 
blacksmith,  named  Simon, graveh-  deposed  asfollows: 
— "  When  1  was  ,at  work  my  hammer  suddenly  stopped 
in  the  air.  This  w.-vs  not  n.atural,  and  I  said  at  once 
that  I  must  be  possessed  with  the  devil.  So  I  went  to 
Madame  Bertrand,  who  undenstood  my  case,  and  she 
ordered  me  to  buy  a  sheep's  heart,  to  stick  it  with 
pins,  to  boil  it,  and  then  bury  it  in  the  churchyard.  I 
obeyed  her  instructions  and  was  cured  immediately. 
My  hammer  never  .stopped  in  the  air  again."  This 
little  chirm  cost  the  black? mith  50f.  He  appeared  to 
think  himself  very  well  trc-ated,and  was  surprised  that 
the  court  laughed  at  his  simple  credulity.  The  sor- 
ceress was  condemned  to  ais  months'  iiufrisoament 


AUTUMN  LEAVES, 


•'  Autumn  leaves  !"  Mrs.  Haythorne  cried  out  ec-* 
statically. 

For  the  little  table  was  covered  with  drifts  of  red 
leaves  and  yellow  leaves,  and  leaves  veined  with 
blood,  and  Mrs.  Estcourt  was  bending  intently  over 
a  half -finished  wreath  which  she  was  fastening  upon 
Bristol  board. 

"  Yes,  autumn  leaves,"  she  answered,  looking  up 
with  a  smile  as  she  shook  back  the  thick  brown  tresses 
from  her  pale  forehead.  "  Do  you  think  any  one 
will  buy  them  ?" 

Mrs.  Haythorne  shook  her  head  doubtiously. 

"  They  are  beautiful,  Helen,"  she  said;  "  but  I 
suppose  they  may  be  classed  with  the  merely  orna- 
mental articles  for  which  there  is  comparatively  no 
market." 

Helen  Estcourt  sighed.  She  was  a  pale,  lovely 
woman,  with  dewy  red  lips  and  eyes  full  of  deep 
liquid  lights  like  forest  pools:  and  Mrs.  Haythorne's 
kindly  heart  ached  for  her  as  she  gazed. 

"  But  I  will  take  a  pair  for  my  parlour  walls, 
Helen,"  she  added  cheerily.  "  And  perhaps  some 
one  else  will  see  them,  and  leave  an  order  with  me." 

■'  Oh,  I  hope  they  may,",  Mrs.  Estcourt  answered, 
with  an  eager  flush  on  her  cheek.  "  For  I  need 
money  so  much."  And  she  sighed  sadly  as  she  bent 
over  the  radiant  leaves. 

A  belt  of  autumn  woods,  glorious  with  tinted 
foliage  and  the  scarlet  berries  of  the  bitter-sweet  :  a 
slope  of  green  grass  where  the  sunshine  slept  in 
golden  brightness  ;  and  a  little  scarlet-hooded 
damsel,  with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  like  Red  Riding- 
hood  of  yore. 

Crack  !  sounded  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle,  and  lit- 
tle Lilian  Estcourt  dropped  her  basket,  as  a  tall, 
bronze-faced  man  crashed  his  way  through  the  woods 
and  faced  her,  rifle  in  hand  and  game-bag  swung 
lightly  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Hallo  !"  quoth  Mr.  Brian  Beverley,  quite  as  much 
surprised  as  the  little  girl  herself.  "  Where  is  the 
wolf  ?" 

"  Sir  ?' '  faltered  Lilian,  holding  on  tight  to  her 
basket. 

"  Where's  the  wolf,  I  say  ?" 

'■  There  are  no  wolves  in  these  woods,  sir,"  Lily 
answered  soberly. 

"  And  you're  going  to  see  you're  grandmother,  eh  ? 
with  a  little  pat  of  butter  and  a  loaf  of  white  bread?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Lilian,  secretly  thinking  the  gentle- 
man must  be  crazy.  "  I'm  getting  autumn  leaves  for 
mamma." 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Beverley,  "  I  thought  you  must  be 
Little  Red  Rieling-hood." 

"  I  am  Lilian  Estcourt,"  said  she  solemnly. 

'■'  Do  you  know,"  said  the  gentleman,  lifting  one  of 
her  sunny  ringlets  with  bis  finger,  "  I  came  very 
near  shooting  you  ?  1  took  you  for  a  robin  red- 
breast." 

Lily  retreated  in  some  apprehension,  eyeing  the  big 
glittering  rifle  as  she  did  so. 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  shot,"  said  she. 

"  Probably  not,"  assented  Mr.  Beverley.  "  Hallo, 
you've  got  the  little  basket  full." 

"  Yes,  quite  full,"  said  Lilian,  with  innocent  pride. 
"  Mamma  will  think  they  are  very  pretty." 

"  What  does  she  do  with  them  ?"  said  Dr.  Bever- 
ley.   "  Make  fairy  gold?" 

"  No,  sir,"  Lilian  answered,  again  puzzled.  "  She 
makes  crosses  and  wreaths  to  sell." 

"  Oh,  that's  it,  eh?  Well,  I  can  take  you  where 
there's  a  tree  with  leaves  as  red  as  if  they  had  been 
painted  in  vermillion.  Give  me  your  hand,  for  it's  a 
rough  road." 

Once  or  twice  as  they  walked  along,  Brian  Beverley 
caught  her  earnest  brown  eyes  fixed  intently  on  his 
face. 

"  Well,"  said  he  at  last,  "and  what  do  you  think  of 
me,  Little  Red  Riding-hood  ?" 

"I  think  you  are  nice,"  returned  the  small  phy- 
siognomist. 

"  You  don't  regard  me  in  the  light  of  a  wolf, 
then  ?" 

Lilian  shook  her  head  as  she  skipped  along  by  his 
side. 

"  OhJ"  she  cried  suddenly,  as  they  neared  the  edge 


of  a  steep  ravine,  at  whose  bottom  a  noisy  stream 
gurgled  over  brown,  mossy  stones,  "what  a  lovely 
red  vine!    I  can  get  some  of  those  leaves,  I  know." 

"  Stop,"  cried  Mr.  Beverly  suddenly,  as  he  noted 
the  almost  perpendicular  rock  over  whose  grey  ledges 
the  scarlet  vine  hung  in  wildly  graceful  festoons;  but 
he  was  too  late. 

Little  Lilian  Estcourt  had  sprung  forward;  her 
foot  slipped  on  the  deceitful  green  moss  ;  the  vine  to 
which  she  instinctively  clung  gave  way  with  a  crack- 
ing, wrenching  sound,  and  the  next  instant  she  had 
vanished  from  Brian  Beverly's  terrified  vision. 

Only  a  little  hean  of  clothes  lay  on  the  bank  of  the 
rivulet  below,  with  the  scarlet  hood  making  a  blot  of 
vivid  colour  not  unlike  a  pool  of  blood.  He  called, 
but  she  did  not  stir  ;  and  with  set  teeth  and  pale 
cheek,  he  hurried  down  the  steep  winding  path  that 
led  to  the  base  of  the  ravine. 

"  Good  Heavengs  !"  he  murmured  to  himself  ;  "  if 
she  should  be  dead  1" 

But  Lilian  Estcourt  was  not  dead — only  crippled 
for  life.  Mrs.  Estcourt  stood  with  clasped  hands 
above  her  darling. 

"  If  she  should  die  !"  she  gasped,  scarcely  above 
her  breath.  "  If  God  should  take  my  little  one  from 
me  I" 

Poverty,  trial,  suffering,  were  all  forgotten,  and 
Helen  Estcourt  only  remembered  that  she  was  a 
mother,  and  that  the  shadow  of  the  Valley  of  Death 
hung  darkly  over  her  child. 

It  was  a  long  and  tedious  recovery  ;  but  Brian 
Beverley  kept  his  post  at  the  side  of  the  little  bed, 
tireless  in  his  patience,  inexhaustible  in  his  stock  ol 
fairy  tales  and  elfin  legends. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Beverley,' I  like  you  so  much  !"  said  in- 
nocent Lilian.  "  I  wish  you  would  stay  here  alwa,ys. 
Mamma,  don't  you  ?" 

And  Brian,  who  had  neared  the  age  of  forty  without 
even  so  much  as  a  pet  dog  or  cat  to  miss  him  when 
he  was  gone,  or  even  to  welcome  him  on  his  return, 
felt  a  curious  sensation  under  the  pocket  where  he 
carried  his  gold  chonometer. 

But  it  was  scarcely  in  the  nature  of  things  that  he 
could  linger  for  ever  among  the  autumn  woods  of 
Dellvale  ;  and  when  the  first  snow  flakes  began  ta 
eddy  through  the  air,  he  packed  his  valise  resolutely 
at  the  hotel  and  walked  down  the  glen  to  Mrs.  Est- 
court's  humble  cottage. 

"  Well,"  quoth  he,  strivingto  speak  unconcernedly, 
"I  am  going  home  to-morrow," 

"  Going!"  cried  Lily. 

"  Going!"  faintly  echoed  Mrs.  Estcourt,  feeling  a 
deadly  pallor  creep  over  her  cheek. 

"Yes,"  said  Brian  Beverley.  "One  can't  linger 
on  the  shores  of  fairy-land  for  ever  ;  can  one, 
Little  Red  Riding-hood  i  But  I've  a  proposition  to 
make." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  cried  Lily  eagerly. 

Mr.  Beverley  turned  to  the  pale  young  widow. 

"  I  would  like  to  adopt  your  little  girl,  ma'am," 
said  he.  "  I  am  a  lonely,  crusty,  middle-aged  sort  of 
fellow,  but  I've  an  idea  we  should  get  on  nicely  toge- 
ther. She  has  no  father.  I  want  some  one  to  love 
me.    What  do  you  say  to  the  plan  ?" 

Mrs.  Estcourt  burst  into  tears. 

"  Oh,  I  could  not  part  with  her,"  she  faltered, 
"Remember,  sir,  she  is  all  I  have  in  the  world." 

"  Well,  who  asked  you  to  part  with  her  ?"  remon- 
strated Mr.  Beverley.    "  I  want  you  to  come  too." 

"  Me  ?" 

"As  my  wife.  I  know  it's  sudden,  but  I  never  did 
anything  like  anyone  else;  at  least  so  they  say," 
added  Mr.  Beverley. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  do  be  his  wife  !"  cried  LUy,  "  I  like 
him  80  much.  And  so  do  you ;  for  you  told  Mrs. 
Haythorne  so  yesterday." 

"  Hush,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Estcourt,  colouring  like 
a  daisy — but  it  was  too  late. 

"  You  do  like  me,  then  ?"  said  Brian  Beverley. 

And  something  in  his  eyes  brought  the  colour  to 
her  cheek  and  the  "Yes"  to  her  lips. 

And  so  the  autumn  shades  went  out  of  her  keart. 
and  she  weaves  no  more  autumn  leaves — only  bou- 
quets of  spring  rose  buds. 


The  Price  of  Gas  in  London. — The  directors  of 
the  Imperial  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  in  Lon- 
don, announce  to  their  customers  that  there  will  be 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  supplied  by  the  com- 
pany, from  the  1st  January  last,  to  the  extent  of  lid. 
per  1,000  cubic  feet.  The  reduced  price  for  the 
current  year  will  be  at  the  rate  of  3s.  9d.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

GEOIiGE   IS  DISAPPOINTED. 

After  this  outburst  of  feeling.  Laurence  Fane's  re- 
covery was  rapid,  and  in  June  they  took  him  down 
to  Maple  Farm.    The  doctor  had  advised  him  at  all 
hazards  to  try  country  air  for  a  few  months  aftar  his 
illness,  and  he  was  too  weak  and  dependent  still  to 
form  any  d»cided  opinion  on  the  matter.    So,  gaunt 
and  emaciate:!,  looking  more  like  a  living  skeleton 
than  a  man,  and  with  the  new  hair  on  his  shorn  head 
just  advanced  to  that  stage  when,  as  George  West 
irreverently  remarked,  it  would  make  an  excellent 
blacking  brush,  Laurence  said  good-bye  to  his  kind 
hospital  nurse  and  Jack  Reeves,  and  allowed  himself 
to  be  driven  to  tht;  railway  station  and  conveyed  to 
Bushthorne  as  if  he  had  been  a  mummy  or  a  bundle 
of  old  clothes.    Once  established  at  the  Farm  (where 
everyone  tried  as  much  as  possible  to  divert  his  mind 
from  dwelli-ng  on  the  past),  and  the  painful  meeting 
with  old  Mr.  West  over,  he  gained  flesh  and  strength 
every  day.    It  was  a  great  trial  to  him  when  he  first 
left  his  room  and  crept  down  stairs  to  the  familiar 
parlour,  where  he  had  first  learned  to  love  Daisy 
— where  he  had  told  her  of  his  affection — where 
he  had   sat  with   his   child  upon  his  knee  and 
felt  that  as  far  as  her  presence  was  concerned  it 
was  deserted  evermore.    His  emotion  on  that  occa- 
sion was  £0  violent  and  the  subsequent  prostration  so 
extreme,  that  his  father  and  brother-in-law  were 
quite  alarmed  and  wanted  to  send  to  Taunton  for  a 
doctor.    But  Rita  came  to  their  assistance,  and  spoke 
to  the  bereaved  husband  so  meekly  and  soothingly 
of  his  wife's  present  condition — not  lying  under  the 
cold  water  with  her  fair  features  marred  by  the  pro- 
gress of  decay,  but  .serenely  happy  in  some  brighter 
sphere  than  this,  with  her  baby  cradled  on  her  bosom, 
that  the  man's  strong  grief"  was  lulled  into  a  gentle 
meliincholy,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  became 
once  more  tranquil.    And  when  the  first  bitterness 
was  over  he  began,  to  take  pleasure  in  thinking  he 
was  in  his  Margarita's  home,   sunounded  by  the 
people  who  had  loved  her  and  the  intimate  objects 
she  had  been  wont  to  use.    With  the  idea  of  sparing 
his  feelings  they  hail  placed  him  in  a  bedroom  far 
away  f n  im  the  one  r^e  had  occupied  with  her  ;  but  as 
he  grew  stronger  aud  morecalm,  he  asked  as  a  favour 
to  be  allowed  to  keep  in  it  again. 

"  I  want  ti>  be  on  the  same  mattress  my  darling  lay 
on,  and  to  be  surrounded  b}'  the  objects  she  Inst  used 
on  shore.  Oh,  Rita,  I  can  see  her  now  as  she  sat  that 
last  evening  over  hbr  bedroom  fire  with  her  baby  at 
her  breast,  chattering  to  me  of  the  voyage  that  was 
before  us.  How  hopeful  she  was  ;  how  unsuspect- 
ing. Hov/  contented  to  go  anywhere  she  went  with 
me.  ■  My  poor  love,  how  iittle  \  thought  I  was  drag- 
ging you  to  your  death." 

Rita  encouraged  him  in  his  confidence.  She  never 
bade  him  think  of  other  things,  nor  try  to  gidve  over 
the  wound  with  the  ointment  of  distraction.  On  the 
contrary  sliu  talked  with  him.  She  enlarged  on  the 
subject.  Sill!  brought  hi;'.i  evi>!y  relic  of  Daisy's 
which  she  most  cherished,  till  he  could  wte:i  over 
them  bo'  longer.  Slie  let  his  grief  have  fullest  vent, 
and  t  e  evil  worked  its  own  cure.    In  a  very  fc'w 


weeks  Laurence  Fane  could  talk  of  his  dead  wife 
without  emotion,  though  he  seemed  never  tired  of 
talking  of  her. 

But  his  confidences  were  kept  exclusively  for  Rita's 
ear.  The  subject  was  still  too  sore  a  one  for  him  to 
dilate  on  openly.  He  never  mentioned  Daisy's  name 
to  her  father  or  her  brother,  and  the  men  were  un- 
aware of  the  extent  to  which  it  was  familiar  to  Mar- 
garita Hay. 

Laurence  spoke  of  her  as  "  Margarita"  now.  It  had 
been  a  terrible  effort  at  first.  That  name  by  which 
he  had  called  his  dead  wife  only  at  the  most  sacred 
moments  was  hallowed  in  his  eyes,  and  he  could  not 
bear  to  hear  it  lightly  mentioned.  But  after  a  while 
the  sound  had  soothed  him.  It  did  not  seem  as 
though  his  Margarita  were  quite  gone  while  her  name- 
sake remained  to  whisper  words  of  comfort. 

"  Margarita,"  he  had  said  one  day,  softly,  whilst  she 
sat  at  work  by  his  side. 

"  Do  you  want  anything?"  inquired  Rita,  glancing 
at  him. 

"No.  I  did  not  mean  yon.  I  was  thinking  of  my 
Margarita." 

A  look  of  pain  passed  over  her  features,  arid  he 
saw  it. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said;  "I  did  not  mean  to  distress 
you." 

"  You  do  not  distress  me,  except  for  yourself.  I 
wish,  for  your  sake,  I  had  any  other  name." 

"  Don't  say  that.  It  is  becoming  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  think  you  are  so  called.  Don't  you  believe  me, 
Margarita  ?" 

The  girl  coloured.  Grief  and  nursing,  added  to  her 
previous  ill-health,  had  left  her  but  the  shadow  of 
her  former  self ;  but  when  she  coloured  her  likeness 
to  her  once  blooming  cousin  was  most  apparent. 

"  You  look  like  my  Margarita  now,"  said  Laurencs, 
earnestly  seizing  her  hand  ;  like  what  she  might 
have  been  had  she  nursed  me  through  this  tedious 
illness,  without  any  consideration  for  her  own  health 
and  comfort.  My  kind  nurse — my  dear  sister  !  how 
can  I  thank  you  sufficiently?  I  have  tried  so  often 
to  do  it  and  failed.  Let  me  call  you  '  Margarita,'  and 
every  time  you  hear  the  name,  think  that  she  is 
thanking  you  with  me  for  all  your  goodness  to  me  ! 
I  should  have  died  without  you  —Margarita  !" 

She  could  not  trust  her  voice  to  answer  bim  ;  but 
from  that  moment  Fane  and  his  dead  wife's  cousin 
were  "  Laurence"  and  "  Margarita"  to  each  other. 
But  as  soon  as'  he  was  well  enough  to  exert  his  fingers 
and  his  brain,  Margarita  would  not  let  the  young 
widower  spend  his  time  any  longer  in  moping  about 
the  garden  and  the  orchard,  or  pouring  his  lamenta- 
tions over  the  irrevocable  past  into  her  sympathising 
ear.  She  was  a  woman  of  energy  and  action,  and 
she  knew  that  grief  lias  little  chance  of  euro  in  idle- 
ness. So  she  brought  her  now  oonvalescput  patient 
pens  and  ink  and  paper,  and  insisted  upon  his  writing 
something.  Fane  was  not  unwilling  to  take  her  ad- 
vice. The  last  month  had  made  a  wonderful  im- 
provement in  his  strength  and  spirits,  and  he 
was  longing  to  get  into  harness  again.  Men,  as 
a  rule,  treat  their  troubles  very  differently  from 
women.  A  blight  crosses  the  sunshine  of  their 
live.s  as  a  cancer  springs  up  in  the  body — suddenly 
but  tur  Ij-.  There  is  no  fcimpering  with  such  a 
scourge — they  must  kill  it,  or  else  it  will  kill  them  ; 
so  out  comes  the  knife,  and  one  deep,  sharp  incision 
erases  it  for  cvei'.  But  women  bathe  their  mental 
■cancers  with  milk  and  water,  or  something  equally 
innocuous,  and  bind  them  up  tenderly,  and  shrink 
whtn  th;'y  .ire  exposed  to  the  light,  and  are  as  far 
from  cure  as  at  the  first  when  men  are  walking  the 
world  once  more,  uj>rigbt  and  free  and  heartwhole. 

L.-iurence  Fane  was  not  a  man  to  forget  easily.  To 


the  last  day  of  his  existence  the  thought  of  Daisy 
would  be  a  tender,  sacred  memory  in  his  heart  ;  but 
he  was  thankful  to  find  that  with  reaction  came  a 
new  desire  of  life.  He  was  not  so  much  in  love  with 
his  cancer  as  to  desire  to  keep  it  when  the  Almighty 
Goodness  provided  a  cure.  So  that  when  he  found 
that  he  could  think  and  compose  again,  and  with  the 
power  to  please  himself,  he  set  to  work 
with  a  will,  and  became  almost  cheerful.  Mar- 
garita and  he  were  not  separated  by  the  new 
duty.  He  had  been  rather  as-sured  and  self- 
indulgent  with  the  feeling  consequent  on  his  long 
illness,  and  being  as  yet  far  from  strong,  found  it  con- 
venioit  to  call  his  guardian  nurse  whenever  he  wanted 
a  quotation  found,  or  a  book  of  reference,  and  some- 
times even  an  idea  !  He  was  astonished  to  find  by 
reason  of  this  intercourse  how  nearly  their  mindi 
were  on  a  level,  how  well  read  she  was,  and  how  aptly 
her  memory  retained  her  learning.  The  course  of 
self-instmction  she  had  undergone  at  his  instigation 
had  borne  its  fruit,  and  Laurence  often  detected  him- 
self, wondering  he  had  never  discovered  the  riches  of 
this  girl's  intellect  before,  and  whether  the  man  she 
married  (if  she  ever  married)  would  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  treasure  he  would  gain.  During  the  course 
of  tlicir  many  confidences  he  had  told  her  all  about 
his  former  literary  reviews,  the  complete  defeat  he 
had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
utter  deapoadency  it  had  engendered.  But  Marga- 
rita had  not  condoled  with  him  on  that  occasion.  Her 
eyes  had  flashed  fire  and  she  had  said  decidedly  : 

"  I  would  not  have  let  them  triumph  over  me, 
Laurence.  I  would  have  got  up  on  my  feet,  again 
and  again,  never  mind  how  bruised  and  beaten,  and 
so  long  as  I  felt  myself  to  be  in  the  right  have  defied 
them  to  crush  me  for  ever.  What  is  the  good  of  a 
mind  like  yours  if  it  has  not  strength  added  to 
its  power  ?  A  weak  man  cannot  do  more  than  fly. 
And  right  and  might  must  conquer  in  the  end,  if  the 
whole  world  is  against  it.  If  I  had  had  any  influence 
over  you  at  that  time  I  should  have  said  to  you — 
"  Stay  !  It  is  only  a  coward  who  leaves  the  field 
whilst  the  battle  is  raging.  Even  if  you  wield  your 
Bword  from  the  gaol  or  the  workhouse,  stay  and  fight 
with  the  weapons  God  has  given  you  until  he  takes 
them  from  your  hand." 

She  stopped,  fearing  lest  her  words  should  seem  to 
cast  any  reflection  on  Daisy's  former  influence,  but 
Laurence  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  unintentional 
allusion.  He  had  caught  her  energetic  tone  and 
echoed  it. 

You  are  right  Margarita,"  he  exclaimed;  "  how 
strange  that  I  should  seem  to  fear  the  truth  for  the 
first  time  from  your  lips.  I  was  a  coward.  I  tried  to 
fly  when  I  should  have  fought.  But  I  will  never  do 
so  again.  I  see  how  that  Heaven  has  given  me  these 
talents  for  a  peculiar  purpose,  and  I  wiU  exerriee 
them.  There  is  nothing  to  tempt  me  to  a  different 
course,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone;  "  I  have  but  my- 
self to  wolk  for  now." 

This  was  an  unanswerable  assertion,  and  Marga- 
rita did  not  refute  it.  She  only  sighed  and  resumed 
her  work. 

But  there  was  one  person  who  viewed  this  conti- 
nual interconrae  between  Laurence  and  his  cousin 
with  unceasing  disipproval,  and  that  was  George 
West.  He  complained  incessantly  of  the  state  of 
affairs;  declared  that  Fane  kept  Margarita  from  more 
important  duties;  and  that  now  he  wa»  convalejccnt, 
there  w.os  no  earthly  re.oson  lie  should  not  return  to 
town.  To  .sym[iathisc  with  the  husband  of  your  de- 
ceased sister  up  to  a  cert^i'i  point  i.s  .ill  very  well,  bi\t 
to  w.itc'ii  the  woinau  you  want  to  make  your  wife  sy.iv 
patliisiug  with  him  also,  and  much  more  effectual  y 
than  yourself,  is  not  so  pleasant.    At  all  »- 
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3eorge  West  did  not  find  it  so.  He  spoke  to  Mar- 
garita on  the  subject,  but  she  blushed  and  laughed 
his  objections  on  one  side,  and  then  he  mentioded  it 
to  his  father. 

"It's  anything  but  agreeable  for  me,"  he  said  grum- 
blingly.  "  Here's  poor  Daisy  gone,  and  Rita  turned 
into  a  hospital  nurse,  with  no  eyes  nor  ears  for  any- 
one but  Fane.  The  fellow's  quite  able  to  fetch  and 
carry  for  himself.  Why  doe.sn't  he  go  back  to  Lon- 
don and  look  out  for  another  wife  if  he  wants  some- 
body to  run  after  him  all  day.  I'm  getting  sick  of  it, 
and  shall  cut  my  stick  and  go  back  to  Australia  if 
it's  to  go  on  like  this  much  longer." 

"  I  can't  give  Fane  a  hiot  to  return  to  town,"  re- 
plied his  father.  "  He's  my  poor  dead  girl's  husband, 
and  it  shall  never  be  said  he  hasn't  a  hoiuo  at  Maple 
Farm.  But  if  you're  anxious  about  Rita,  George, 
why  doa't  you  put  the  question  to  her  at  once  ?  Girls 
don't  like  a  man  any  better  for  being  timid  of  them. 
Ask  her  downright  to  marry  you,  and  I'll  lay  a 
hundred  of  wheat  to  a  bundle  of  chaff  she'll  say 
'  yes.'" 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?"  demanded  George, 
eagerly. 

"  Of  course  I  do  !  WTiy  shouldn't  she  ?  She's 
known  you  all  her  life,  and  there  isn't  your  equal 
within  twenty  miles  of  Bushthorne.  Just  you  isk 
her,  George,  and  have  done  with  it.  I  shall  be  glad 
myfelf  when  the  business  is  settled  ;  for  though 
Margarita's  always  been  like  a  daughter  to  me,  she 
will  be  doubly  so  as  your  wife.  I  ehall  forget  almost 
then,"  continued  the  old  farmer  with  half  a  sob. 
"  that  my  pretty  one's  gone." 

On  this  hint  George  spoke.  It  was  now  September. 
Eight  months  had  gone  by  since  the  news  of  the 
wreek  of  the  Queen  of  the  Wave  had  arrived  to 
eadden  their  little  household.  The  broad  band  of 
crai)e  round  the  old  farmer's  hat  had  grown  rusty  and 
brown,  and  Jfargarita  occasionally  tied  up  her  hair 
with  purple  ribbon,  or  wore  a  bunch  of  autumn 
flowers  in  her  bosom  to  relieve  the  blackness  of  her 
mourning  garb. 

Even  Fane  had  been  known  to  lounge  about  the 
farm  in  a  grey  tweed  shooting  coat  ;  everything  was 
beginning  to  look  a  little  less  gloomy,  and  George 
thought  it  was  a  favourable  opportunity  for  him  to 
Bpeak.  So  he  followed  hi.s  cousin  about  one  after- 
noon, when  she  was  performing  some  charitable  duties 
in  the  village,  until  she  turned  round  laughingly  to 
aek  him  what  he  wanted. 

"  1  want  to  speak  to  you,  Rita.  I  have  wanted  to 
•peak  to  you  for  some  time  past." 

"  Have  you,  George  ?    Wh.at  is  it  ?" 

"  I  know  I  shall  make  a  mess  of  it,"  he  began  in 
his  blundering  fi'.shion  ;  "  but  look  here,  Rita,  we've 
known  gach  other  ever  since  we  were  little  children, 
haven't  we  ?  and  I  always  cared  for  you  a  great  deal 
moi-e  than  I  did  for  poor  Daisy ;  and  now  that  I  am 
the  only  one  left,  of  course,  whenever  my  father  goes. 
Maple  Farm  and  all  that  he  has  to  leave  will  be  left 
to  me." 

"  George,  wha  .ir^  you  driving  at  ?" 

"  What  I  want  you  to  say,  that  you'll  share  it  with 
m-!,  Rita.  You've  always  said  you  looked  on  me  as  a 
brother,  and  so  it  will  seem  much  more  natural,  I 
should  think,  that  you  should  stay  here  instead  of 
going  an  J  where  else." 

"  But  I'm  not  going  anywhere  else." 

"  They'll  ask  you  some  day — some  one  will  ask  you, 
Rita — and  that's  why  I  speak  first,  and  if  you'll  be 
jny  wife  " 

'■  Your  wife,  George  ?" 

Had  the  man  really  been  her  brother,  he  could 
hardly  have  surprised  her  more. 
"  Yes — my  wife.   Why  not  V ' 

"  How  can  you  talk  of  such  a  thing  ?  'Why  I  am 
your  sister — as  much  your  sister  as  our  poor  lost  dar- 
ling was— in  heart,  if  not  in  deed.  I  couldn't  be 
your  wife.    The  idea  is  horrible  to  me  !" 

"  Sister  !  Nonsense,"  replied  George,  with  a 
frown.  "  You  are  my  cousin.  You  know  it  perfectly 
well,  and  I  Imve  loved  you  for  years,  Rita." 

"  Yes,  ns  .1  brother,  nothing  more.  George,  what- 
m.ide  you  dream  of  ever  being  anything  else  *" 

How  could  1  help  dreaming  of  it  wlien  I  .see  how 
Bweet  and  dear  you  are.  Rita,  don't  say  '  no,'  all  at 
once.    You're  v      fond  of  my  poor  father,  and  the 


old  man  wants  you  for  a  daughter.  He  says  he  s\iall 
think  he  has  got  Daisy  back  again  if  you  marry  me. 
And  you  will  live  here  amongst  all  the  people  if  you 
marry  me.  And  you  will  have  the  house  poor  Daisy 
was  born  and  brought  up  in  for  your  own.  Say 
'  yc^.'  Rita  ;  say  you'll  be  my  wife." 

"  I  can't  George,"  said  the  girl  firmly.  "  I  wish  I 
could." 

"  That  ia  not  true  !  If  you  wished  you  could,  you 
could." 

"  Not  with  honour  to  myself.  I  wish  I  could  for 
uncle's  sake,  and  perhaps  a  little  for  yours,  for  I  owe 
him  everything,  George,  and  it  hurts  me  dreadfully 
to  give  you  pain.  But  I  can't,  I  can't.  It  would  be 
a  lie." 

'•  Why  don't  you  say  at  once  that  you  hate  me  ?" 
said  the  young  mnn,  sullenly. 

"  Because  that  would  not  be  true  either.  I  don't 
hate  you,  Georse,  I  am  very  fond  of  you  ;  so  fond 
that  I  couid  give  anytli'n,'  had  this  not  been.  I 
would  work  for  you  and  your  father  to  the  ]a<;t  day 
of  my  esisteuoe,  if  it  could  do  you  any^ood,  and 
prove  my  gratitude,  but  I  can't  marry  j-ou.  It  would 
be  the  crueliost  thing  in  the  world." 

"  Why  can't  you  leave  me  to  judge  of  that  ?  I  am 
williug  to  take  you  as  you  ai  e." 

"  Because  you  don't  know  my  heart  as  I  know  it," 
replied  Rita,  sorrowfully. — ■'  how  ob.stinate  it  i?,  how 
I'eserved,  how  much  it  lives  within  itself.  George, 
don't  speak  to  me  any  more  on  this  subject  ;  you 
can't  think  how  it  pains  me." 

"  T  .shall  nut  speak  to  you  again,  but  I  must  say  all 
I  have  to  saj-  now.  Think  of  it  once  more,  Rita.  I 
have  loved  you  for  years,  and  I  will  make  you  mis- 
tress of  all  I  have.  When  ray  father  dies  you  will  be 
without  a  home.    What  are  you  to  do  then  ?" 

"  Beg  !  sooner  than  marry  a  man  for  what  he  can 
give  me,"  said  the  girl,  proudly. 

"  You  are  so  touchy,  one  can  hardly  speak  to  you, 
but  you  must  know  what  I  mean.  Marry  me,  dear 
Rita,  and  let  nie  place  you  above  all  Mant." 

"  Oh,  George  !  I  know  you  are  far  too  good  and 
kind  to  me.  My  dear  cousin,  I  like  you  too  jmuch  t<^ 
marry  you.  I  am  a  loving  sister,  i  should  be  a  very 
unloving  wife.  Don't  torture  me  any  more  on  the 
subject,  but  try  and  forget  all  about  it  or  we  thail  no 
longer  he  able  to  live  in  rieace  together." 

"  Try  and  forget  all  about  it,"  echoed  George 
West.  "  That  is  the  way  you  women  give  us  stones 
when  we  have  asked  for  bread.  How  can  I  forget  all 
about  it  when  your  presence  will  remind  me  of  it 
every  day." 

"  If  you  say  that  I  shall  have  to  leave  Maple 
Farm  " 

"  No,  no,  Rita,  I  didn't  moan  it.  Don't  leave 
ue,  for  heaven's  sake.  Give  me  your  sister's  love  still, 
and  I  will  try  and  stamp  out  the  memory  that  I  ever 
asked  for  more.  But  is  your  decision  really  final  ? 
Will  you  never  change  your  mind  ?" 

"  Never,  George.  It  is  impossible.  If  we  lived 
to  the  age  of  Methusaleh,  I  should  give  you  the 
same  answer.    I  cannot  many  you." 

"  Very  good,"  he  answered  ciirtly,  as  he  turned 
on  hisjheel,  "  Then  I  dare  say  some  one  else  will." 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

HE  TRIES  TO  CONSOLE  HIMSELF. 

George  West  was  absent  from  the  supper  table 
that  evening.  His  father  asked  for  him,  and  Lau- 
rence Fane  asked  for  him,  but  he  was  not  forthcom- 
ing. The  servant  knew  nothing  of  his  whereabouts, 
and  when  they  questioned  Margarita  she  only 
blushed  and  said  she  had  not  seen  him  since  the 
afternoon. 

"  Come  here,  my  girl,"  said  the  farmer  approv- 
ingly,,'as  he  watched  her  reddening  cheeks;  "  I  think 
you  must  have  been  buying  some  of  these  rouge  pots 
with  the  new  fangled  names  when  you  were  up  in 
London  t'other  day.  I  never  saw  you  look  so  well 
as  you've  doue  for  the  last  month.  Is  it  the  weather, 
or  is  it  the  work,  oi  have  you  some  pleasant  secret 
fluttering  about  in  this  little  heart — eh,  Rita  ?  You 
look  for  all  the  world  like  my  poor  Daisy  to-night  ! 
Doesn't  she,  Laurence  ?" 

"  Don't,  uncle,"  expostulated  Rita,  in  a  low  voice  ; 
but  Laurence  had  already  glanced  her  way.  He 
finished  hi«  scrutiny  with,  a  deep  sigh,  and  cast  down 
his  eyes  upon  his  book  again. 

"Where's  George,  my  pretty  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  uncle." 

"  Ah,  you  rogue  I"  pinching  her  cheeks. 

"  Indeed,  I  don't  know  why  you  should  call  me 
BO,   I  walked  with  George  to  the  village  to-day,  aod 


he  left  me  at  the  Taunton  cross-roads.  I  have  not 
the  Itast  idea  where  he  has  been  since." 

"  Gone  to  visit  the  Taunton  jeweller,  perhaps.  Eh, 
pussy  ?" 

She  knew  what  he  was  hinting  at,  and  grieved  to 
think  how  disappointed  ho  might  be  when  he  came 
to  hear  the  truth.  And  the  knowledge  made  her  so 
gentle  and  caressing  in  her  manner.s  towards  the  old 
man,  that  Fane  could  not  help  watching  her,  and 
thinking  that  he  had  never  seen  such  a  construction 
of  womanly  grace  and  tenderness  and  strensrth  of 
mind  before. 

George  did  not  make  his  appearance  until  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  noon.  Then,  muddy  and  rather  disor- 
dered-looking,  he  flung  himself  into  his  father's 
sauctaro,  and  slammed  the  door  behind  him. 

"  Well,  father,"  he  commenced  roughly,  "  I've 
followed  your  advice.    I'm  going  to  get  married." 

"  I'm  po  glad.''  .said  the  old  farmer,  rubbing  his 
hands.  "  I  thought  it  was  all  right  la.st  night  when 
I  .-^aw  our  Rita  colouring  up  like  a  pony  whenever 
your  name  was  mentioned.  I  congr.atulate  you  George, 
Give  me  yor.r  hand.  She's  the  bc.?t  and  dearest  girl 
in  the  worlii,  and  you'll  have  a  wife  in  a  thc'usand." 

"  Hold,  hold,  old  boy.  You're  liitting  rather 
beyond  the  mark.  I  said  I  was  going  to  marry,  but 
I  didn't  say  whom.'' 

'"  Who  would  you  marry  but  Rita,  George  ?" 

"  Why 'she's  not  the  only  woman  in  the  world  ;  is 
she,  father?  She's  a  j  ally  good  girl,  and  all 'that 
sort  of  thing,  of  course.  I've  nothing  to  say  a«ainst 
Rita  ;  but  still  we've  grown  up  rather  too  much,  I 
fancy,  like  brother  and  sister,  to  be  able  to  change 
our  tactics  now." 

'■  But  you  told  me  you  loved  her  !" 

'■  So  I  did.  So  I  do  !  And  I  Bpoke  to  her  about 
it,  into  the  bargain,  but  she  talked  me  out  of  the 
notion,  and  I  think,  after  ajl,  she's  right.  I  newer 
made  any  difference  between  her  and  Daisy,  you 
know  ;  and  it  seems  rather  unn.atural  that  we  should 
begin  to  think  of  each  other  now  as  hus'oand  and 
wife.  I  could  have  done  it,  I  dire  say  ;  but  Rita 
doesn't  fancy  it — and — and — well,  we  agreed  to  say 
no  more  on  the  tub'e  t  !" 

"  I'm  very  sony,  '  snid  his  father,  with  a  down- 
cast countenance  "  I  quite  reckoned  upon  getting 
OUT  little  Rita  for  a  daughter.  And  now  some  one 
else  will  be  taking  her  away  from  us.  I'm  an  old 
man,  George,  and  shan't  be  of  much  use  long,  and 
whan  I'm  laid  up  by  the  fire,  the  homestead  will 
look  very  lonely  without  a  woman  about  it !" 

"  That's  just  what  I  think,"  replied  George,  eagerly, 
"and  BO  I'm  dttermined  to  riiarry,  whether  or  no.  I 
consider  it  my  duty.  And  I've  got  the  promise  of  a 
girl  who'll  make  you  as  good  a  daughter  as  any  one, 
father,  and  me  as  good  a  wife  as  I  shall  want." 

"  Who  ?  Have  Jyou  been  courting  any  one  else, 
George  ?" 

*■  I  don't  know  what  you  call  '  courting.'  I  put 
the  question  to  Carrie  Hughes,  and  she  took  mo  like 
a  shot." 

"Carrie  Hughes  !"  ej.-.culatsd  the  farmer,  in 
astonishment,    "  What,  the  little  fat  one  !" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  ;;he  won't  make  the  worfe  wife 
for  that,"  replied  his  son,  curtly.  "She's  been  sweet 
on  me — so  her  brother  says — for  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  it  ia  but  fair  she  should  have  her  innings 
now." 

"  Carrie  Hughes!"  repeated  Mr.  West,  "  and  that's 
where  you  have  been  passing  the  night,  I  suppose, 
then,  George  ?" 

"  Yes;  1  walked  over  yesterday  afternoon,  and  they 
asked  me  to  stay.  And  Carrift'.s  not  half  such  a  bad 
gil  l,  you  know,  fath<  r,  when  ail  s  said  and  done." 

"  Oh,  no  !  I've  nothing  to  say  ai>ainat  her,  though 
my  poor  Daisy  used  to  laugh  uncommonly  at  Alfred 
Hughes's  sisters." 

"  Daisy  used  to  laugh  at  everybody." 

"  Still  I  can't  help  wishing  it  had  been  our  Rita. 
She  has  grown  u})  among.st  us  ever  since  she  was  a 
baby.  She  was  as  fond  of  my  dear  f  irl  as  if  she  had 
been  her  own  sister.  And  she  's  tiio  very  image  of  her 
poor  mother,  that's  dead,  and  I  .should  have  liked  to 
have  had  Margarita  Hay  for  a  daughter,  George." 

George  rose  fiom  his  seat,  and  turned  his  back  to  his 
father,  and  looked  steadily  out  of  the  sanctum  window. 

"  Look  here,  dad,"  he  said,  after  a  pause  ;  "  don't 
you  mention  that  to  me  again.  It's  not  to  be,  and 
there's  an  end  to  it.  I  nsked  her  several  times,  and 
she  said  '  No.'  She  3;iid  she  should  never  say  any- 
thing but  '  No '  if  she  lived  to  be  as  old  .".s  Slethu- 
saleh.  And  I'm  not  going  to  let  my  heai  t  be  broken 
for  the  sake  of  any  woman  in  the  world." 

"  You're  quite  right,  George  ;  you're  quite  right 
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and  I  hope  Carrie  will  make  you  the  wife  you  de- 
serve.   Still,  still  " 

But  his  son  had  left  theroom'before  he  could  com- 
plete his  Bentence. 

The  announcement  of  George's  intended  marriage 
excited  muoh  discussion  in  the  household. 

"  The  idea  of  his  choosing  one  of  those  pug-noaed, 
red-haired  little  Hughe^s,"  said  Fane iijconfidenoe  to 
Kita.    "  What  can  be  the  secret  of  it  ? ' 

"  You  had  better  ask  him,  Laurence." 

"  I  think  I  should  get  at  the  truth  better  by  ask- 
ing you." 

"  What  nonsense." 

"  Is  it  nonsense  ?  I  heard  about  George's  aspira- 
tions in  a  certain  quarter  long  ago.  I  remember  my 
poor  Daisy  telling  me  all  about  them  when  we  were 
at  Hftple  Farm  together.  She  thought  it  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  dear  loving  little  girl,  that 
you  should  marry  him.  I  said  I  was  sure  you  never 
would.    Was  I  not  right  ?" 

"  You  haye  just  heard  he  is  going  to  marry  Carrie 
Hughes.  We  don't  countenance  bigamy  down  at 
Bushthome." 

"  But  you  never  would  have  married  him,  would 
you,  Margarita  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.    I  look  on  George  aa  a  brother." 

"  But  if  you  had  not  looked  on  him  as  a  brother, 
still  you  wouldn't  have  married  him,  would  you  1" 

"  How  pertinacious  you  are.  Why  don't  you  try 
and  dissect  my  feelings  with  regard  to  Alfred  Hughes 
or  Mr.  Reeves  1" 

"Because  I  have  no  interest  in  them,  Margarita." 
(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  UNSEEN  HOME. 

Looking  out  in  the  light  of  day. 

Across  the  valley  that  lies  between. 
More  than  a  mile  and  a  half  away 

The  hillside  slopis  up  woody  and  green. 

Woody  and  green  to  the  very  top  ; 

I  strain  my  eyes,  but  I  cannot  see 
The  house,  though  I  know  the  very  spot 

Almost,  where  its  sbining  walls  must  be. 

1  cannot  see  the  gleam  of  its  walls 

When  the  sun  in  the  heavens  is  bright  and  high  ; 
But  when  the  shadow  of  evening  falls. 

And  the  stars  come  into  the  quiet  sky, 

A  star  shines  out  on  the  mountain  side. 
And  lights  the  gloom  of  the  vale  below  ; 

So,  though  the  envious  trees  will  hide, 
A  happy  home  is  there,  I  know. 

And  as  I  sit  in  the  dusky  eves, 
And  watch  that  distant  shining  light, 

A  pleasant  picture  fancy  weaves 

Of  a  tired  man  coming  home  at  night — 

Of  the  loving  welcome  he  will  meet 
From  one  who  thinks  his  absence  long; 

Of  childish  prattle,  and  pattering  feet; 
And  my  faith  in  the  picture  is  very  strong. 

So,  when  I  wearily  turn  my  eye 
To  the  stars  that  are  shining  up  above, 

Each  steadily  keeping  its  place  in  the,  sky. 
My  faith  is  strong  in  the  Father's  love. 

And  though  the  walls  of  my  heavenly  home 
Are  closely  hidden  away  from  sight, 

I  know  that  a  gleam  from  it  will  come, 
To  light  the  gloom  of  the  darkest  night. 


Breakfast.— Kpps's  Cocoa.— Gratefdl  and  Comicrt- 
IWG — "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition, 
dnd  by  a  carefol  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables 
with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctors'  bills." — Civil  Service  Gazette.  Made 
simply  with  Boiling  Water  or  Milk.  Sold  by  Grocers  in 
packets  only,  labelled—"  James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homoeo- 
pathic Chemists,  48,  Threadneedle-street,  and  170,  Picca- 
dilly ;  Works,  Euston-road,  London." 

Manufactdre  of  Cocoa.—"  We  will  now  give  an  account 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co. , 
manufacturers  of  dietttic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the 
Buston-road,  London." — See  Article  in  CaeseU's  Hotisehoid 
Uuidt. 

The  Right  to  Throw  Bouqubts  to  Actresses. — 
The  Liverpool  Post  state.i  that  an  action  involving 
the  question  of  the  right  to  throw  bouquete  to  ac- 
tresses is  about  to  be  brought  against  the  manager  of 
a  Liverpool  theatre.  An  elderly  gentleman  almost 
idghtly  for  some  time  took  his  place  in  the  stalls, 
prepared  with  bouquets,  and  threw  them  with  gi'eat 
regularity  to  certain  actresses  at  certain  points  of  the 
performance,  sometimes  rising  on  their  acceptance  of 
the  nosegays  and  acknowledging  the  hopour  by  pro- 
found obeisances.  The  manager  at  length  interfered, 
and  legal  proceedings  are  tiireateDed, 


AMERICAN  LIFE. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Jan.,  1875. 
Are  plural  families  still  increasing  at  Salt  Lake  in 
spite  of  hostile  sentiment  and  repressive  law  ?  At 
first  blush  it  might  seem  an  easy  thing  to  answer 
yea  or  nay.  Such  high  events  as  marriages  and 
sealings  must  be  matters  of  record,  and  the  Church 
books  used  to  show  the  actual  state  of  facts.  But  I 
have  sought  in  vain  for  any  official  detail.  Either 
the  additional  sealings  are  not  now  recorded,  or  the 
elders  are  afraid  to  let  a  Gentile  public  know  the 
truth. 

"  Are  plural  families  increasing  or  diminishing  in 
your  Church  ?"  I  ask  Apostle  Taylor,  as  we  wander 
through  the  Temple  block.  "  Increasing  surely,"  he 
replies,  with  a  sort  of  gentle  snap  ;  "  why  not  ?  It  is 
the  will  of  heaven  ;  we  have  to  live  our  faith  out 
openly  before  the  world,  and  all  good  saints  are 
trying  to  obey  the  will  of  God." 

"Yet,  Elder,  I  observe  that  some  of  my  old 
acquaintances  seem  falliug  into  Gentile  ways  of 
thought  and  into  Gentile  ways  of  life.  There's 
Jennings.  When  I  first  knew  him  he  had  two 
wives,  and  people  told  me  he  was  likely  to  seal  two 
more  at  least.  I  find  him  living  with  a  single  wife. 
One  lady  is  dead,  but  he  has  not  taken  another  into 
her  place." 

"Well,  in  the  city  you  m  ly  note  such  cases,  for 
a  Gentile  influence  has  been  creeping  in  no  doubt, 
and  business  people  are  the  first  to  see  things  by  the 
worldly  eye.  But  on  the  country  farms,  and  in  the 
lonely  sheep  runs,  you  will  find  a  pastoral  people, 
eager  to  fulfil  the  law  and  to  accept  the  blessings  of- 
fered to  obedient  saints." 

"  You  mean  me  to  infer  that  the  rich  are  giving  up 
polygamy  and  the  poor  are  taking  to  it  ?" 

"No  ;  we  should  not  like  to  put  the  matter  so. 
Some  worldly  men  are  weary  of  obedience  to  the  law, 
while  others,  pure  in  heart  and  true  in  faith,  are 
ready  to  as.sume  their  cross." 

"  StiU,  I  gather — not  from  what  you  tell  me  only, 
but  from  every  word  I  hear  and  every  man  I  see — 
that  there  is  change  of  practice,  if  not  change  of  doc- 
trine. You  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  the  point 
is  serious.  If  you  mean  to  dwell  in  the  United 
States  you  must  abate  the  practice,  even  if  you  re- 
tain the  principle,  of  plural  wives.  Nature,  law,  and 
accident  are  all  against  your  theories  of,domestic  life." 

On  every  side  I  find  good  evidence  that  the  prac- 
tice of  polygamy  is  changing  ground  ;  but  do  not 
see  as  yet  much  evidence  that  the  number  of  plural 
households  is  diminishing.  Eight  years  ago  there 
were  about  five  hundred  polygamous  husbands  living 
In  this  territory.  I  think  the  numbers  may  be  still 
about  the  same.    This  is  the  fact  of  facts. 

Apart  from  this  habit  of  sealing  wives,  which  is  a 
practical  invasion  of  his  neighbour's  right,  the  Mor- 
mon settler  is  a  man  not  unlikely  to  stand  high  in 
the  opinion  of  his  fellow-settlers.  As  a  grower  of 
com,  as  a  raiser  of  «tock,  and  as  a  hewer  of  wood,  he 
has  very  few  equals  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri river.  Taking  men  in  the  rough,  he  bears  a 
good  name  for  fair  and  square  dealing,  and  in  the 
market-place  bis  word  is  worth  at  least  as  much  as 
that  of  other  men  who  buy  and  sell.  Nobody  cares 
for  his  mere  opinion.  In  America  the  Constitution 
and  the  public  sentiment  are  dead  against  intruding 
on  the  ground  of  creeds.  A  Mormon  might  give  his 
heart  to  Joseph,  to  the  sword  of  Laban,  to  the  golden 
spectacles,  and  other  mysteries  of  his  Church,  without 
exciting  a  single  female's  protest,  or  a  single  miner's 
curse.  It  is  the  sealing  and  secluding  of  women  that 
provokes  impatieooe  with  the  saints.      Look,  sir," 


cries  a  Gentile  across  the  table,  "  look,  sir,  is  it  right 
for  a  fellow  to  have  twenty  wives  ?  I  tell  you.  sir,  this 
Mormonism  is  our  shame  and  we  must  wipe  it  out." 
The  gentleman  swears  a  fearful  oith,  which  need  not 
be  reported  ;  but  there  glares  an  emphasis  from  hie 
eyes  more  marked  than  anything  in  his  words.  You 
may  not  talk  to  him  about  the  course  of  law  ;  his 
anger  is  too  hot.  You  cannot  reason  with  a  lightning 
flash. 

For  several  yeirs  the  public  law  and  public  force 
of  the  United  States  have  been  directed  at  polygamy 
in  Utah.  Means  both  fair  and  unfair  have  been  tried. 
Grave  men  have  often  had  to  shake  their  heads  about 
the  course  adopted  towards  ofiending  saints.  In  the 
first  place,  exceptional  legislation  has  been  u-^ed;  and 
in  a  free  country,  governed  by  majorities  of  votes, 
excsptional  legislation  is  often  a  danger,  .a!-.vays  an 
offence.  It  looks  as  though  the  law  would  not  suffice. 
In  the  secsnd  place,  a  camp  has  been  established  near 
the  New  Jerusalem;  an  American  city,  with  a  natu- 
ral claim  to  live  according  to  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  citizens.  This  camp  has  been  established  with  the 
object,  openly  avowed,  of  preventing  the  majority  of 
citizens  from  living  by  their  own  lights;  and  there- 
fore is,  in  free  America,  an  utterly  abnormal  fact. 
In  the  third  place,  the  common  law,  including  trial 
by  jury,  has  been  practically  suspended  in  this  ter- 
ritory— for  a  denizen  in  Salt  Lake  City  is  not,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  allowed  fair  trial 
before  his  neighbour  and  his  peers.  These  things 
suggest  the  failure  of  attempts  at  government  for  the 
people  by  the  people;  therefore  the  failure  of  American 
institutions.  Nor  can  a  serious  thinker  tell  where 
the  reformers  may  be  good  enough  to  stop.  A  wes- 
tern mm,  who  has  been  named  to  me  as  not  unlikely 
to  be,  some  day,  made  Governor  of  Utah,  cries  to 
across  the  dinner  table,  "  Sir,  we  are  a  law-abiding 

people,  and  by  ,  sir,  we  wOl  cleanse  the  place  bj 

fire  and  sword."  "  You  would  employ  force,  instead 
of  law  ?"  "  Yes,  I'd  hang  them  all,  and  burn  their 
houses  to  the  ground."    "Without  trial,  proof,  and 

condemnation  ?"  "  Yes,  them  !  They're  a  set 

of  outlaws.  They  have  no  right  to  be  tried  by  any 
court.  They're  only  got  to  be  swept  out."  A  man, 
who  is  a  candidate  for  public  honours,  tells  me  he  has 
a  plan  for  putting  this  polygamy  down  ;  he  would 
simply  close  Uie  ports.  A  merchant  who  is  present 
starts  at  this  idea — "  That  would  be  against  our  pub- 
lic policy."  "  Then  our  public  policy!"  exclaims 

the  hot  reformer.  "  All  these  Mormons  come  to  us 
from  Liverpool,  and  I  would  close  the  ports  against 
them?  A  lady  asks  him  how  he  would  know  them. 
"Easily,"  he  cries,  "I  would  put  them  on  oath, 
and  I  would  send  back  every  man  and  woman  who 
could  not  answer  squarely."  "  That,"  says  one  of  our 
neighbours,  "  would  be  contrary  to  the  very  first 

article  of  our  Constitution."    "  'W^ould  it  ?  Then  • 

the  Constitution  ! ' 

Serious  men  may  well  despond  on  finding  such 
things  done,  such  sentiments  expressed.  A  man  who 
loves  liberty  must  feel  that  an  exceptional  law,  a 
military  post,  and  a  practical  suspension  of  trial  by 
jury,  are  disastrous  facts  ;  sad  evidence  that,  in  the 
sphere  to  whieh  they  apply,  the  theory  of  popula» 
government  has  broken  down.  America  is  a  demo- 
cratic country,  where  the  law  for  one  is  supposed  to 
be  good  law  for  all.  One  vicious  principle,  though 
introduced  with  pure  intentions,  may  be  fatal  to  the 
common  weal.  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  lump. 
A  system  made  for  Utah  may  be  carried  into  Arizona 
or  Colorado.  Who,  indeed,  can  say  with  certainty 
that  the  system  of  governing  by  the  sword  instead 
of  the  popular  will  may  not  be  introduced  into  every 
Slate  and  city  of  the  South  ? 

Considering  how  much  pure  tentime&t  hMbeeo 
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enlisted  in  the  cause,  I  cannot  say  that  the  inter- 
ference of  judge  and  soldier  in  the  Mormon  home- 
stead has  been  happy.  Twelve  years  ago  Congress 
passed  the  first  exceptional  law  against  polygamy  ; 
an  act  well  meant,  but  faultily  conceived  and  still 
more  faultily  framed.  It  bad  the  flaw  of  being  de- 
signed to  punish  past  offences.  The  moment  it 
was  signed,  the  Mormons  challenged  a  direct  and 
public  issue  on  its  leading  clauses ;  a  challenge 
which  the  law  oflBcers  of  the  United  States  in  Utah 
found  it  necessary  to  refuse.  No  doubt,  their  dilfi- 
culties  were  very  great,  for  the  act  was  meant  to 
punish  a  man  for  having  married  two  or  more 
women  :  and  marriage  is  an  act  which  has  been 
cxrefully  defined  by  law.  Sealing  is  not  marriage 
in  the  legal  sense,  and  proof  that  a  man  is  sealed  to 
•everal  women  is  no  evidence  that  he  is  married  to 
more  than  one.  In  order  to  remove  this  obstacle, 
the  Mormons  offered  their  enemies  a  case.  One  of 
the  elders  undertook  tj  confess  his  marriage  to 
more  than  one  woman,  so  that  legal  proof  of  his 
offence  would  not  be  required.  Brigham  and  his  court 
of  bishops  were  so  confident  that  the  act  was  con- 
trary to  the  constitution,  therefore  null  and  void, 
that  they  were  willing  to  vacate  their  strong 
position  of  defence,  and  come  into  the  open,  where 
the  contest  might  be  fought  on  the  mere  ground  of 
law.  They  wanted  the  decision  bf  a  Gentile  judge 
in  Utah,  so  that  they  might  carry  an  appeal  into  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  local 
magistrates'  officers  declined  this  offer  ;  giving  as 
their  reasons  that  they  had  to  wait  instructions 
from  their  legal  chiefs.  Instructions  never  came, 
and  so  the  law  was  left  a  mere  dead-letter  on  the 
Statute  Books.  I  verified  these  facts  myself  in 
Washington.  Both  Chase  and  Seward  told  me,  in 
effect,  that  there  were  doubts  about  the  act,  and  Go- 
vernment was  afraid  of  an  appeal.  To  this  day  no- 
thing has  been  done  to  put  it  to  the  test.  A  practi- 
cal victory  for  the  Mormon  cause. 

In  Heu  of  this  dead-letter.  Justice  McKean,  who 
came  into  the  Territory  with  a  party  mandate  to 
improve  polygamy  out  of  America,  endeavoured  to 
entrap  the  Mormon  bishops  and  elders  in  the 
meshes  of  one  of  their  own  laws.  He  got  up  a 
diarge  against  Daniel  Wells,  George  Q.  Cannon,  Brig- 
ham  Young  and  Clhers  of  "  lascivious  cohabitation." 
Hempstead,  United  States  attorney  for  Utah,  the 
proper  public  prosecutor  for  the  Territory,  declined 
to  help  him.  Hempstead  was  aware  that  no  one  in 
Washington  desired  to  have  a  case  on  polygamy 
Twoaght  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  pretended 
lascivious  cohabitation  either  meant  polygamy  or  it 
meant  nothing.  No  Other  charge  was  on  the  cards. 
M'Kean  thought  otherwise.  The  judge,  I  am  told, 
hardly  knows  a  rule  of  law  from  a  party  cry.  He 
<aid  the  Mormon  elders  might  be  tried  on  this 
charge  of  lascivious  cohabitation.  Where  was  such 
a  crime  defined  ?  Not  in  any  Statute  Book  of 
^e  United  States.  Then  where  ?  A  Mormon  Par- 
liament had  made  a  law  against  immorality  of  life. 
But  how,  asked  Hempstead,  could  this  law  be  turned 
against  themselves  ?  A  law  is  always  to  be  inter- 
preted according  to  the  known  intentions  of  the  le- 
gialators.  "  I  will  interpret  their  intentions,"  said 
the  judge.  Hempstead  resigned.  M'Kean  appointed 
two  successors,  under  whose  indictment  warrants 
were  issued  against  several  elders,  who  were  held  to 
bail  on  various  charges,  including  the  charge  of  las- 
civious cohabitation.  Nothing  came  of  this  un- 
seemly course.  On  an  appeal  being  carried  to  Wash- 
ington by  the  first  party  condemned,  Chief  Justice 
Chase,  speaking  in  the  name  of  his  brethren  on  the 
bench,  pronounced  the  whole  course  of  M'Kean's 
proMsdings  in  Utah  to  be  unlawful.    The  parties  in 


arrest  were  liberated,  and  the  bails  of  all  .  f  them 
discharged.  The  Mormon  cause,  including  that  of 
polygamy,  secured  a  second  triumph,  and  the  Mor- 
mon elders  stood  before  the  world  as  men  who  had 
suffered  from  an  unjust  judge,  and  had  been  deli- 
vered from  their  enemies  by  the  power  of  the  law. 

They  now  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  take 
up  an  advanced  position.  Till  the  present  year 
they  were  content  to  be  represented  at  Washing- 
ton by  Captain  Hooper — a  man  who  has  never  en- 
tered into  polygamy.  Now,  they  have  sent  George 
Q.  Cannon,  an  apostle — with  five  wives,  who  stands 
upon  the  floor  of  Congress,  and  addresses  all  America 
in  the  character  of  a  polygamist,  iii  defiance  of  the 
law  of  1862.  Congress  has  confirmed  his  election, 
and  admitted  him  to  his  seat.  The  Mormons  claim 
this  admission  as  another  triumph  for  their  cause. 

"  The  one  thing  that  has  touched  our  plural  sys- 
tem," says  to  me  a  frank  Mormon  elder,  "  is  an 
agent  over  which  the  carpet-baggars  have  no  control. 
It  is  fashion.  Ten  years  ago  our  women  were  con- 
tent to  live  and  dress  like  rustics.  Since  the  railroad 
brought  us  into  contact  with  the  world,  our  women 
see  how  ladies  dress  elsewhere.  They  want  new  bon- 
nets, pine  for  silks  and  satins,  and  endeavour  to  out- 
shine each  other.  All  this  finery  is  costly  ;  yet  a 
man  who  loves  his  wives  cannot  well  refuse  to  dress 
them  as  they  see  other  ladies  dress.  To  clothe  one 
woman  in  America  is  as  much  as  most  men  can  afford. 
In  the  good  old  times  an  extra  wife  cost  a  man  little 
or  nothing  ;  she  wore  a  sunshade  which  she  made 
herself.  A  bonnet  costs  twenty  dollars,  and  implies 
a  shawl  and  gown  to  mJtch  ;  and  a  bonnet  to  one 
wife,  with  a  shawl  and  gown  to  match,  implies  the 
like  to  every  other  wife.' '  This  taste  for  female  frip- 
pery is  ruining  polygamy  ;  Brigham  Young  wUl  Soon 
be  the  only  man  who  can  afford  the  luxury  of  a  dozen 
wives. 


TOO  LATE. 

The  clear  sunlight  lay  lich  and  warm 

On  the  meadows  green  and  fair, 
And  the  ^viId  bird's  song  rang  loud  and  high 

Through  the  morning's  dewy  air. 

Over  the  meadow  brook  I  leaned. 

Watching  its  merry  fall, 
And  over  the  little  bridge  she  came. 

My  love,  my  darling  of  all. 

"  Now  heart,"  I  said,  "  be  brave  and  bold. 
And  hush  your  wild,  wild  beating  ; 

Now  faltering  lips,  be  quick,"  I  said. 
To  give  her  love's  own  greeting, 

"  To  tell  her  all  the  deep,  deep  love 

That  never  will  let  me  rest ; 
To  tell  her  the  terrible  doubts  and  fears 

That  rankle  in  my  breast." 

But,  0,  when  she  stood  beside  me, 

So  daintily  sweet  and  fair. 
With  the  deep  wood  violet's  blue  in  her  eyes, 

And  the  chestnut's  brown  in  her  hair, 

My  stammering  lips  refused  to  speak. 

My  coward  eyes  looked  away  ; 
And  over  the  meadow  slie  went  and  took 

All  the  brightness  of  the  day. 

The  brightness  of  my  life  she  took 

For  ever  and  ever  away  ; 
For  in  all  the  springs  that  the  glow  years  briOff 

"Will  never  come  back  that  day. 

The  wild  birds  sing  still  loud  and  high. 

And  the  meadow  graases  wave, 
And  the  sunlight  still  is  rich  and  warm. 

But  shines,  ah  me  !  on  her  grave. 


The  rapid  and  daily  increasing  sale  of  Williams  and  Cc's 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  Strength, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Prices,  from  Is.  8d.  to  2a  lOd.  per  lb. 
25  Capel-street,  Dublin. 

The  Austrian  Qovernrdent,  and  it  is  stated  the 
German  Government  also  support  the  proposal  of 
Russia,  to  continue  at  St.  Petersburg  the  deliberation 
of  the  Brussels  Conference  on  the  usages  of  war. 

A  banquet  of  French  agriculturists  has  been  held 
in  Paris,  at  which  Mr.  William  Hope  made  a  speech 
expressing  the  sympathies  which  his  countrymen  in 
England  had  always  entertained  for  French  agricul- 
turists. 


THE  RULES  OF  WARFARE. 
M.  Dunant,  the  originator  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  time  of 
war,  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  living  in  London, 
and  BOW  that  the  British  Government  have  refused  to 
send  a  representative  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  order  to 
take  part  in  the  new  conference  on  the  usages  of  war, 
intends  to  bring  forward  once  again  aproject  he  had 
already  made  known,  but,  at  the  request  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  had  abandoned,  for  "securing  to 
prisoners  of  war  uniform  and  humane  treatment." 
This  simple  proposition  was  the  starting  point  from 
which  the  Russians  proceeded  to  build  up  a  complete 
code  for  regulariring  the  operations  of  war  ;  and  M. 
Dunant,  who  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
ference held  at  Brussels,  and  was  indeed  the  only 
unofBcial  person  present  at  its  deliberations,  com- 
plains that  his  own  little  project,  to  which  all  the 
Governments  represented  had  shown  themselves 
well,  disposed,  was  completely  lost  sight  of  among  the 
number  of  difficult,  irritating,  and  sometimes  really 
insoluble  questions  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
It  will  not  be  easy  how  to  get  the  vari- 
ous Governments  to  agree,  even  on  the  sub- 
ject of  prisoners  of  war,  w^ho.  in  some  countries, 
receive  the  pay  of  their  rank  and  are  tolerably  well 
treated,  while  in  others  they  are  said  to  be 
ill-treated,  and  receive  no  pay  whatever.  Our  own 
Government  is  so  timid  in  foreign  affairs  that  it  dare 
not  take  a  step  in  any  direction  for  fear  of  making 
a  blunder.  The  Russian  Government,  now  that  we 
have  refused  its  invitation,  will  scarcely  accept  any 
invitation  of  a  similar  kind  coming  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  us.  Probably,  however,  when  the  next 
war  breaks  out,  the  unfortunate  prisoners  made  on 
both  sides  will  profit  in  some  measure  by  the  atten- 
tion which  the  prisoner-of-war  question  has  already 
received  in  high  places. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK, 
Prince  Bismarck,  according  to  the  Cologne  Oaeette, 
is  suffering  from  a  nervous  affection,  which  probably 
accounts  for  the  Reichstag  having  been  closed  by 
Herr  Delbruck.  The  pressure  of  his  multifarious 
duties,  his  zealously-pursued  ecclesiastical  policy,  the 
animosity  displayed  by  the  Ultramontane  pipers,  the 
expressions  of  which  render  the  attacks  on  his  life 
quite  intelligible,  cannot  be  expected  to  soothe  ex- 
citable nerves.  The  President  of  Police  has  ad- 
monished him  to  take  precautions  for  his  personal 
safety,  and  it  is  beheved  that  sentries  are  stationed  in 
his  house.  It  is  rumoured  in  the  Upper  House  that 
soon  after  his  60th  birthday,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  he 
intends  to  retire.  He  is  understood  to  have  remarked 
that  it  happens  in  public  life  between  statesmen  and 
their  contemporaries  as  with  a  guardian  whose  ward 
outgrows  his  services.  His  physician  has  told  him 
that  with  continued  labour  and  excitement  his  health 
will  only  last  a  few  years;  whereas,  with  a  quiet  life 
and  by  husbanding  his  strength,  he  could  long  enjoy 
an  agreeable  existence,  and  he  does  not  see  why  he 
should  not  prefer  the  latter.  The  Colugne  Gazette 
considers  it  quite  natural  that  such  ideas  should 
sometimes  arise  in  his  mind,  but  thinks  they  will 
pass  away  at  the  thought  of  duty  and  counti'y.  He 
knows  that  Germany  cannot  spare  him,  and  thai  he 
is  not  yet  iii  a  position  to  offer  it  a  substitute.  The 
official  Correspondance  de  Bei'lin  says  that  the 
following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  Berlin  cor- 
respondent of  the  Neio  Ym-h  Herald  : — "  Sir — I  have 
the  honour  of  confirming  to  you  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  in  which  you  demand  my  intervention  to  ena- 
ble you  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Prince  Bismarck. 
In  reply  to  this  letter,  I  have  the  honour  of  announc- 
ing to  you  that  even  if  the  Prince's  state  of  health 
did  not  forbid  him  a  long  conversation,  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  his  highness  would  not  be  disposed 
to  grant  an  interview  to  the  representative  of  a  jour- 
nal so  hostile  to  his  person  and  his  policy  as  the  New 
York  Herald. — L.  Bucher,  Prince  Bismarck's  prin* 
cipal  Mcretary." 


An  official  return  places  the  total  acreage  of  eulti* 
vated  land  returned  in  1874,  for  the  United  King- 
dom, at  47,143',000  acres.  There  was  an  increase  in 
cattle  and  sheep  in  1873,  but  a  decrease  in  pigs. 

A  despatch  from  the  Governor-General  of  theSoudan 
announces  the  submission  of  the  whole  family  of  the 
ex-Sultan  of  Darfour,  thus  completing  the  annex- 
ation of  that  territory  to  Egypt.  It  has  now  been 
divided  into  four  provinces,  the  principal  seat  of  go- 
Terntnent  being  established  at  Fockefe 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[Feb.  13,  ISTf." 


A  MISUNDERSTANDING. 

Dr.  Vane  Vincent  stood  leaning  agiiiuet  the  marble 
mantel,  aarelessly  toying  with  some  bauble  that  Una 
Delmerton's  fingers  had  placed  there,  a  stern,  in- 
flexible look  on  his  face,  and  a  suggestive  pride  thut 
was  manifest  through  all  the  graceful  strength  of  his 
manner. 

Una  Delmerton  sat  in  a  vivid  scarlet  velvet  chair, 
just  under  the  chandelier,  with  her  dainty  fingers 
lyiug  between  the  illuminated  pages  of  the  book  she 
had  been  reading,  her  small,  proudly-poised  head 
leaning  lan},uidly  against  a  white  lace  guard,  with  her 
large  luminous  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  Vincent's  face, 
while  a  smile,  very  faint,  and  as  contemptuous  as 
slight,  lurked  around  her  lips,  as  she  listened  to  his 
words. 

"  I  can  only  repeat  it,  Una,  and  whether  you  ai-e 
pleased  or  vexed,  I  cannot  change  my  views.  Mjr 
wife  you  never  can  be,  if  you  do  not  come  to  me  with 
perfect,  abounding  faith." 

His  voice  was  clear,  low,  and  very  pleasant  to 
h'ston  to  ;  and  he  spoke  with  a  calm  authority 
that  betrayed  the  latent  will-power  in  his  disposi- 
tion— this  particular  phase  of  Vane  Vincent's  cha- 
racter that  was  always  clashing  with  Una  Delmerton's 
pride  and  independence. 

Now,  when  he  quietly  spoke,  and  ceasing,  as  quietly 
waited  for  her  to  say  something,  there  began  to  gather 
a  defiant  light  in  her  black  eyes,  and  from  the  edge 
of  her  azure  silk  dress  he  saw  her  foot  quickly  tap- 
ping the  carpet. 

"  Or,  to  render  the  subject  (plainer,  you  desire  me 
to  understand,  before  I  have  the  excessively  great 
honour  of  marrying  you,  that  I  am  thenceforth  to 
shut  my  eyes,  and  let  you  do  the  leading  ?  Thanks 
Doctor  Vincent  ;  I  prefer  to  walk  by  sight." 

He  knew  by  the  shifting  coriiscations  of  light  on 
her  diamond-ringed  finger  that  she  was  fairly  quiver- 
ing with  anger,  but  he  still  preserved  his  usual  ob- 
durate calmness. 

'■  You  are  romancing,  Una.  I  do  not  see  any  ne- 
cessity for  a  continuation  of  conversation  in  this 
strain." 

•'  Or  of  our  engagement,  Doctor  Vincent,  since  it 
seems  we're  always  quan'elling.  You  are  too  dis- 
posed to  play  the  role  of  tyrant,  and  I" —  her  sar- 
castic laugh  rang  out  clear  and  sweet  as  she  said  it — 
"  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  enact  the  part  of  slave. 
Allow  me  to  suggest  Miss  Conway  for  that  cha- 
racter." 

She  regretted  it  the  instant  she  said  it,  for  Dr. 
Vincent,  with  a  sudden  paling  of  the  face,  and  a  sud- 
den steely  gleam  of  the  blue  eyes,  bowed  before  he 
insaantly  took  up  her  words. 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Delmerton,  for  your  suggestion 
and  my  liberty.    If  you  please  " 

He  touched  the  flashing  diamond  on  her  finger — 
the  one  he  had  placed  there  three  months  before. 

Without  a  word  Una  removed  it,  and  then  coolly 
resumed  her  poem.  When  she  found  herself  alone,  a 
sudden  sharp  cry,  all  the  keener  in  that  it  had  been 
repressed,  broke  from  her  white  lips  ;  and  by  that 
token  you  would  have  known  how  much  Una  Del- 
merton cared  for  Vane  Vincent. 

*  *  »  ♦  • 

"  From  Dr.  Vincent  '" 

Una  Delmerton's  voice  trembled  as  she  spoke  the 
naaie,  and  as  Jennie  Conway  looked  up  from  the 
letter  in  her  hand  to  Una's  white  face,  she  wondered 
what  there  could  be  iu  the  fact  of  Dr.  Vincent's  en- 
gagement to  her  that  could  so  aSect  Una  Delmerton. 

Then,  after  this  little  vague  wondering,  Jennie 
forgot  it,  and  with  a  blush  on  her  fair  face  laid  her 
love-letter  in  Miss  Delmerton's  cold  hands.  Una 
opened  it  slowly,  the  while  a  faint  pallor  setting 
around  her  mouth. 

She  was  greatly  changed — one  could  see  that  at  a 
glance — since  the  night,  a  year  ago,  when  she  had 
so  foolishly,  with  such  impulsive  pride,  banished 
from  her  the  only  man  she  ever  loved,  and,  as  she 
now  saw,  when  it  was  unavailably  late,  she  ever 
could  care  for. 

And  to  think  Vane  Vincent  had  acted  to  the  very 
letter  of  her  jealous,  angry  suggestion  ! — to  think  he 
had  taken  up  with  Jennie  Conway,  as  it  seemed  he 
had  done,  judging  from  this  letter  that  now  lay  open 
on  her  lap — judging  by  the  fleeting  flushes  and  pal- 
lors on  Jennie's  face. 

Una  looked  scrutinizingly  at  her,  and  noted  the 
delicate  fairness  of  her  complexion,  the  tender  sweet- 
ness of  her  mouth,  the  arch  grace  that  lurked  in  the 
dimple  on  one  smooth,  round  clieek;  the  womanly 


pride  mingled  with  the  ro:;uish  smile  that  brooded 
in  her  soft  grey  eyes.  And  when  she  had  seen  all 
Jennie's  winning  ways  and  charms,  a  sob  came  gasp- 
ingly from  her  lipt;  as  she  thought  she  had  delibe- 
rately thiown  away  what  was  now  the  crown  of 
Jennie  Conway's  life.  Of  Vane  Vincent  Una  knew 
next  to  nothing.  All  the  long  weary  winter  she  had 
seen  him  only  semi-oceasionally,  and  then  invariably 
at  only  bowing  distance,  and  when  little  Jennie  Con- 
way, in  her  fur  turban  and  velvet  carriage  suit,  was 
tuoked  in  beside  him. 

But  very  lately  Una  had  seen  him  oftener,  for  Dr. 
Vincent  had  bought  the  sjjlendid  Warnack  pro- 
perty, and  was  fitting  it  up  from  basement  to  attic. 
And  Una  would  sit  at  her  bedi-oom  window,  with 
tears  frozen  in  her  heart  and  an  awful  sickness  in  her 
soul,  and  watch  the  loads  of  elegant  furniture  that 
went  in  to  grace  the  home  she  knew  she  would  al- 
most die  to  win,  now  when  it  was  too  late  and  Jennie 
Couway  had  secured  it,  and  a  thousand-fold  more — 
Dr.  Vincent's  love.  Once  there  was  carried  into  the 
house  the  complete  outfit  for  a  lady's  boudoir — 
exactly  such  articles  as  Una  had  once  laughingly  : 
enumerated  to  Vane  would  be  her  taste,  provided 
she  could  select  regardless  of  expense.  And  now  a  | 
pang  keener  than  death  itself  shot  through  her  I 
heart  at  this  token  of  the  utter  forgctfulness  of  her, 
and  yet  the  remembrance  of  what  she  said,  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  worse  than  the  mosl 
oblivious  disregard. 

Una  was  thinking  of  all  these  memories  while  Di-. 
Vincent's  letter  to  Jennie  Conway  lay  vmheeded  in  - 
her  cold  tremulous  fingers  ;  while  Jennie,  twirling 
the  golden  band  on  her  own  warm  dimpled  hand, 
wondered  what  could  be  the  matter  with  Una. 

Directly  Una  spoke  out,  her  voice  sounded  as 
though  it  came  down  som^  long  vista  of  ages,  so  in- 
tensely auguish-fraught  it  was,  though  the  words 
were  simple  enough.  Ah  !  how  often  common-place 
words  and  every-day  actions  cloak  hearts  that  are 
bruised,  bleeding  unto  death,  or,  what  must  be  wor.*e 
than  death,  burning  with  the  burden  remorse,  that 
fateful  story  of — "it  might  have  been  !" 

"Thank  you,  I  will  not  read  it.  But  if  Dr.  Vin- 
cent calls  on  you  while  you  are  here,  I  would  like  tc 
congratulate  him."'  j 

She  handed  Jennie  the  letter,  never  even  ventur- 
ing a  glance  at  the  handwriting,  and  went  quicklj 
from  the  apartment. 

Not  an  hour  later,  Jennie  peeped  into  Una's  room. 

"  Doctor's  down  stairs,  and  he  thought  you  might 
like  to  seethe  house  now  that  it  is  complette.  AVon't 
you  go,  Una  ?" 

Go  see  Jennie's  and  Vane  Vincent's  home — would 
she  ? 

And  very  strangely  feeling,  as  if  she  were  walking 
or  oTopingin  a  horrid  dream,  Una  put  on  her  sacquo 
and  hat,  and  went  down  to  greet  Dr.  Vane  Vincent 
verv  coolly,  matter-of-factly,  and  then  to  be  driven, 
beside  lum,  to  what  was  to  be  what  might  have  beer) 
—his  and  hers. 

•  •  •         •         •  • 

What  could  have  possessed  Jennie  Conway  to  lead 
her  to  that  very  room  that  Una  and  Vane  had  fur- 
nished in  imagination  so  often — that  was  to  be  Una's 
own  little  boudoir  when  she  and  Vana  were  mar- 
ried I 

It  was  exactly  like,  from  the  deep  velvety  pinks  on 
the  pale  green  mossy  carpet  to  the  light  blue  and 
gold  vases  on  the  mantel.  There  was  the  light  crim- 
son rep  arm-chair-,  broidered  with  gold  floss,  in  tht 
bay-window,  where  Vane  was  to  have  sat — aye, 
where  Vane  would  sit,  but  not  Una's  Vane.  A.  small 
piano  stood  opemed  ;  a  sewing-machine  occupied  a 
side  window  ;  a  bird-cage  hung  in  the  br^ad  band  of 
sunlight  that  streamed  in  through  the  lace-draped 
windows,  and  a  tiny  bouquet  of  Una's  favouriu 
tiuwers — geranium,  heliotrope,  and  tuberose — filled  t 
slender-necked  crystal  pitcher-  on  the  little  marble- 
topped  oval  table. 

Una  sank  down  in  a  low  bamboo  rocking-chair,  and. 
fairly  overcome,  bowed  her  face  in  her  hands,  utterly 
forgetful  of  what  Jennie  must  think. 

Then  a  light  touch  on  her  shoulder  recalled  her, 
and  some  one  said  : 

"  Uaa  !" 

It  was  not  Jennie  Conway's,  but  Vane  Vincent's 
face  she  looked  up  into,  with  overflowing  eyes — his 
dear,  loiring  face,  with  its  grave,  happy  eyes. 

Now,  before  she  could  move,  or  speak,  or  demur, 
he  hod  bent  over  her. 

"  My  darling  !  now  I  know  for  a  truth  you  do  love 
me.  Oh,  Una  !  it  has  been  a  sweetly  bitter  task  I 
set  myself  to  do  to  make  you  learn  you  loved  me  ; 


but  the  probation  is  over,  and  I  know  you  are  mine 
for  ever  and  ever  1" 

His  grave,  solemn  tenderness  made  her  mute ;  but 
there  was  such  a  strange,  strange  bliss  steahug  over 
her,  till  suddenly : 

"Jennie,  poor  Jennie !  what  will  she  think?  Vane, 
how  could  you  " 

But  he  gently  stopped  her  gasping  words. 

"  My  brother.  Doctor  Ernest  Vincerrt,  can  take 
care  uf  his  betrothed.  There,  Una,  the  little  secret 
is  out.  Am  I  forgiven  ?  Is  Jennie — your  sLjter  Jen- 
nie, if  you  so  will — and  my  brother,  whom  you  never 
yet  saw,  fui-given  ? — for  my  sake,  darling?" 

And  think  you  Una  forgave,  or  not '/ 

And  although  the  splendid  house  was  really  Jennie 
Conway's,  after  all,  yet  there  was  one  suite  of  rooms 
occupied  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Vane  Vincent,  when,  six 
months  after.  Dr.  Ernest  took  young  Dr.  Vane  for 
partner,  and  the  two  little  families  both  lived  in  the 
aiiacious  house,  about  which,  as  well  as  another  af- 
fair, there  had  been  "  a  delightful  misunderstanding." 


FASHIONS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 
Le  Fo(!;t  says  :— For  more  than  a  year  eiuicavoara  have 
been  made  to  repljice  the  costume  by  the  long  simple  robe, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  far  as  home  dress  is  con- 
cerned, these  attempts  have  proved  successful    We,  how- 
ever, adliere  to  our  opiniim  that  it  will  be  long  before  the 
convenient  fashion  of  polonaise,  or  tunic,  in  some  modiSed 
toiTii  will  be  discarded  fur  walking  toilette.    The  skirts  of 
long  di  cbics  have  as  much  as  ever  the  whole  fulness  thrown 
tu  tlie  back,  the  trimming  being  frequently  confined  entirely 
to  the  front  breadth,  the  elegance  of  the  skirt  dependuig  on 
tl'.c  richness  of  the  material  and  the  amplitude  of  its  folds. 
Flounces  made  very  closely  plaited  are  much  used  on  faille 
dresses.  We  have  not  much  change  to  chronicle  in  the  n.ake 
of  bodice  ;  the  cnirasse  is  still  the  greatest  novelty.  The 
bodies  cut  square,  pointed  before  and  behind,  is  mU'.-h 
worn  tor  dinner   and   evening  dress.    A  bodice  of  this 
sut,  worn  with  a  "  Louis  XV."  waistcoat,   is  suitable 
ilso  for  these  toilettes.    Cuirasses,  without  sleeves,  of 
felvet  or  coloured  silk,  are  worn  over  liaht  silk  dresses. 
The  costumes  of  two  colours,  or  two  shades,  are  more 
stylish  and  charming  than  ever.  Colours,  such  as  prtnat 
1  d  pint,  chocolate  and  light  brown,  dark  green  and  vert 
de  Nil,  lii'ht  brown  and  sky-blue,  grey  and  ponceau,  har- 
monise very  prettily  ;  and,  by  the  mere  judicious  bieudiug 
cf  colour,  a  really  elegant  and  pleasin;.;  yet  simple  toilette 
may  be  formed.    Fur  is  quite  as  much  used  tliis  wiuter  as 
last  for  trimming,  but  by  no  means  takes  the  place  of  other 
trimmings,  for  we  find  frequently  placed  above  the  border 
of  fur  rows  of  braid,  wide  or  narrow,  separated  by  beaded 
pussementerie,  or  by  leaves  of  jet,  or  embroidery  in  bluj  or 
iiiillinnt  steel.    Opera  cloaks  are  very  elegant  this  season, 
alt'iiough  the  shape  varies  but  little.    The  rotonde,  the 
"  Dolman,"  and  the  burnous  are  those  most  generally  pre- 
ferred. They  are  made  in  cashmere,  white  or  coloured,  lined 
Vi'ith  ermine  or  silk,  trimmed  most  richly  with  embroidery 
or  gold  braid.     White  cachemire,  embroide-ed  round  in 
coloured  silks  and  gold,  and  bordered  with  a  fringe  of  gold 
balls,  alternating  with  balls  of  coloured  silk,  is  most  charm- 
ing. The  "  Velasquez  ■  bonnet,  with  broad  i-im,  much  raised 
on  one  side,  fastened  by  a  large  feather  thrown  over  the 
crown  is  the  mode  adopted  for  elegant  toilettes.  This  bon- 
net is  made  of  felt,  of  alight  shade  of  grey  principally  The 
feather,  or  the  feathers  (for  two  are  often  put),  are  of  the 
shade  of  the  felt,  or  shaded  with  the  colours  of  the  flowers 
placed  under  the  brim.    The  new  style  of  feather  is  that 
Uued  with  another  feathcfr— one  the  tint  of  the  bonnet,  the 
other  a  suitable  colour.   These  feathers,  encu-cling  and 
falling  over  the  crown,  produce  a  vei7  pleasing  effect.  A 
•rey  feather  lined  with  rose  is  extremely  pretty,  as  is  a 
brown  lined  with  violet  or  dahlia  with  light  blue.  The 
"Rembrandt"  has  the  same  success  as  the  "  Velasquez." 
Th"  ciovm  is  very  low,  the  edge  broad,  and  the  shape  of 
the  head  oval    It  is  pl.iccd  very  far  back  on  the  head,  and 
i-  trimmed  v  ith  a  very  full  wreath,  wliich  encircles,  not  the 
face  but  the  coilTurc.  This  bonnet  is  worn  without  strings, 
■uid'orabellishes  the  la'dv  who  wears  it  when  the  trunmm? 
is  well  chosen.  We  have  seen  and  i-ecomineudeda  beautiiul 
wre.ath  of  white  heath,  mixed  with  bunches  of  pink  azalias 
and  bright-coloured  carnation,  or  white  roses  and  pick 
di'isios  for  vouugladiet      X  wreath  ro-and  the  bonnet, 
floatin  'iii  a  long  train  behind,  of  flowers  suitingthe  colour 
of  the  h.iir  is  very  pretty.    The  bomu-r,  undulating  and 
sh  iding  the  face,  whilst  leaving  the  oval  quite  cUar,  are 
ornamented  with  broad  barbes  of  Brussels  l.tce  or  crepe 
licse    These  barbes  are  fastened   ne;ir  the   back,  and 
brought  forward  and  tied  li,osely  under  the  chin.  They 
■ire  edged  with  V.alencicnnes  or  blonde.   The  "Metelle 
h-isthe  front  raised  and  the  cro«n  dra>vn  :  it  is  covered 
with  feathers,  and  trimmed  under  the  brim  with  a  very 
tu'l  wreath  in  the  middle,  and  tapered  at  each  end.  The 
"  Ureuse  ■  hat,  for  a  young  lady,  is  raised  on  one  siue,  and 
straight  round  the  head,  trimmed  with  coques  and  floating 
ends    The  inside  ornamcut  varies  according  to  ihe  style  of 
coiffure.   Felt  is  quite  the  fashion  for  this  season  as  day 
toilette    Dress  bonnets  mav  be  formed  of  any  light  ma- 
terial, as  the  crown  is  completely  concealed  by  frmges  or 
curled  feathers,  and  the  front,  of  light-coloured  faille  u 
raised  all  round,  and  shaded  with  feathers  round  the  edge 
and  a  wreath  of  flowers  nndemeath.     Struigs  are  reap- 
pearing, and  are  made  in  very  broad  ribbon,  tied  under  the 
chin  with  a  large  bow,  as  woi-u  tifteeu  years  ago,  only  the 
tars  are  left  free,  and  not  covered  as  in  olden  tunes.  At 
present  there  is  no  middle  style  ;  it  is  either  the  rouna 
hats  without  strings  or  barbes,  or  the  closed  bonnet  with 
broad  strings  of  fave  ribbon,  velvet,  or  satm.    The  '  Char- 
lotte  Cordav  •  cat)  is  gtUl  in  fashion,  made  m  mnsUn, 
trimmed  with  W.ick  or  ruby  velvet ;  the  evening  coitture  i» 
a  very  small  pouS  of  gathered  blonde. 
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THODE. 

"  I  think  I  may  say  that  Oscar  is  my  favourite 
son." 

Mrs.  Courtney  spoke  with  a  certain  marked  decision. 
Silvery,  sweet,  but  with  decided  distinction  of  speech 
and  unction  of  air,  the  lady  stood  in  a  bow  window, 
among  her  flowers,  and  thus  addressed  her  guests. 

"  Quite  natural,"  murmured  Mrs.  Standstedt, 
glancing  towards  the  piano,  where  Oscar  Courtney 
eat.  Under  the  cover  of  his  brilliantly  executed 
music,  the  group  at  the  bow  window  continued  their 
conversation. 

"  Theodore  has  been  a  great  disappointment  to 
me,"  continued  Mrs.  Courtney,  as  if  pained  to  make 
the  confession. 

"  No  doubt,"  murmered  Mrs.  Standstedt,  sympa- 
thizingly. 

"  If  I  only]could  have  had  a  daughter  !  How  old 
is  Vera  ?" 

Mrs.  Courtney  lifted  the  golden  curls  of  a  young 
girl  who  sat  on  a  low  seat  near  them. 
"  Vera  is  sixteen." 

The  ladies  looked  at  each  other  over  the  beautiful 
head  and  smiled,  ^hen  Mrs.  Courtney  looked  down 
again  at  the  lovely  profile  and  lily  hands  loosely 
clasped  on  the  silken  lap. 

"  Vera,  dear,  may  I  take  you  with  me  to  North- 
wood  this  summer  ?" 

The  blue  eyes  looked  up  with  a  smile. 

"  If  mamma  is  willing," 

"  I  shall  be  quite  willing,"  smiled  Mrs,  Standstedt, 
"  if  you'll  finish  your  German,  Vera,  this  spring.  One 
must  keep  their  young  folks  fagging  until  the  educa- 
tion is  through  with.  Do  you  go  to  Northwood  every 
season,  Mrs.  Courtney  ?" 

"  We  intend  to.  But  last  year  we  spent  the  entire 
season  at  the  mountains,  for  Oscar  was  out  of  health." 

The  fourth  person  of  this  group  had  notjspoken — 
Mrs.  Matthews.  She  .was  a'grave,  silent  lady,  with 
singularly  soft  yet  penetrating  eyes — so  quiet  a  per- 
son th^t  she  was  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  a  company. 
She  had  not  known  Mrs.  Courtney  long,  but  she  had 
seen  both  her  sons,  and  of  the  two,  Theodore  bad  in- 
terested her  most. 

As  the  sound  of  the  piano  ceased,  and  the  group 
broke  up,  Mrs  Matthews  made  her  way  slowly  through 
the  crowd,  and  passed  out  of  the  room.  She  went 
down  a  hail,  crossed  a  vestibule,  and  lifted  the  curtain 
of  a  niche.  Within  was  a  window,  and  a  boy  sitting 
upon  the  broad  ledge,  rigging  a  miniature  ship. 

"  Thode,  I  thought  I  should  find  you.  Were  you 
not  coming  to  see  me  ?" 

"  I  didn't  know  you  were  here,  Mrs.  Mathews," 
said  Thode. 

He  was  a  dark,  strong,  but  rather  undersized  boy  for 
sixteen.  Yet  the  face  was  mature  for  the  years,  and 
the  brow  singularly  massive. 

He  forgot  to  ofl'er  Mrs.  Matthews  the  chair  by  his 
side  (Oscar  would  not  have  forgotten),  but  she  took 
it,  looking  at  liim  with  singular  sweetness. 

"  Mother  never  wants  me  in  the  drawing-room — 
»nd  I  don't  know  that  I  care  about  going,"  said 
Thode.  "  Did  Vera  Stanstedt  come  ?"  he  asked, 
after  an  instant. 

"  Yes,"  with  a  quiet,  penetrating  glance.  "  Miss 
Vera  is  here.  Are  you  going  te  let  her  go  away  with- 
out speaking  to  her  ?" 

"  Ob,  I  don't  know  her  at  all,"  said  Thode,  carefully 
adjuisUng  some  nicety  of  his  rigging.  "  But  I've 
seen  her  often  at  dancing-school,  and  in  the  carriage, 
and  at  the  theatre.  She  looks  Itke  a  picture  of  Spring 
I  saw  in  a  gallery  at  Xew  York." 

"  Thode,"  said  Mrs.  Matthews,  "before  you  leave 
to'.vn.^will  you  come  and  see  me  ?" 

Thode's  wide  black  eyes  rested  for  a  moment  on  hor 
face. 

"  Whv,  I'm  not  the  company  boy,  Mrs.  Matthews 
— it's  Oxcav." 

"  But  I  want  you.   Will  you  come  ?" 
Tliofle  nodded. 

'■  Good-bye  now,"  laying  a  motherly  hnnd  on  his 
ghouliler.  "  I'll  tell  Mis.s  Vera  what  ;in  exquisite 
little  ship  you  have  rigp;ed,"  lingering  long  enough 
to  sc'j  the  boy's  face  light  up  brill',,iu;.ly  at  her  last 
words. 

Mrs.  Matthews  had  a  quiet,  unostentatious  house 
in  another  nart  of  the  city — not  but  what  she  was 


wealthy  enough  to  have  supported  a  fashionable  es- 
tablishment, but  such  a  home  would  not  have  suited 
her.  Her  cosy  rooms  were  full  of  comfort  and  ma- 
terial for  thought  and  enjoyment.  She  had  three 
children,  much  like  herself  in  character — acute, 
generous,  sunny-tempered — two  sons  and  a  little 
daughter  of  seven.  She  wanted  to  give  the  unloved 
boy  a  place  in  their  beautiful  social  life — for  this  rea- 
son she  had  invited  him  to  her  house,  instead  of  the 
petted  and  brilliant  Oscar. 

And  Thode  came,  once,  and  often.  He  was  rough, 
ill-mannered,  at  times — some  would  have  called  him 
bold  ;  but  Mrs.  Matthews'  loving  eyes  saw  these  taits 
as  the  outgrowth  a  strong  and  remarkable  character. 
He  hated  insincerity,  shams,  and  cowardice  :  he  had 
great  natural  independence,  and  promptness  of  action. 
By  precept,  but  more  by  loving  example,  she  taught 
him  gentleness,  politeness,  modesty.  It  was  a  httle 
strange  that  the  younger  son  of  the  Courtneys  needed 
to  learn  the  a,  b,  c,  of  social  success. 

But  in  three  months  he  went  away  to  Northwood, 
and  she  lost  her  hold  on  him. 

Vera  Standstedt  came  to  Northwood  also.  Mrs. 
Courtney  was  not  without  a  motive  ia  giving  the  in- 
vitation. Though  Oscar  was  but  eighteen,  Vera 
would  be  an  eligible  parti,  and  an  early  intimacy 
might  be  a  fortunate  thing. 

The  girl  was  indeed  lovely,  with  innocent  eyes  of 
blue,  and  golden  hair.  Her  laughing  face  had  a 
charm  for  Thode  which  nothing  else  in  the  wide 
world  ever  had. 

And  Vera  smiled  on  him  sweetly,  as  on  every  one. 
He  was  strangely  shy  of  speaking  to  her,  but  her  air 
was  mild  and  natural  to  him,  as  to  others. 

But  Oscar  was  her  friend,  her  constant  companion. 
The  happy  voices  and  golden  heads  were  almost  in- 
separable. Mrs.  Courtney  observed  that  her  favourite 
son  had  never  appeared  so  gay  ;  but  failed  to  notice 
that  Thode's  gloomy  moods  increased  that  summer. 
Good  Mrs.  Matthews  would  have  believed  that  she 
had  made  a  mistake,  in  showing  poor  Thode  the  con- 
trast of  love  to  selfishnei=s — of  kindness  to  coolness — 
if  she  could  have  seen  his  unhappiness  and  relapse 
into  roughness  and  disorder. 

He  was  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  house  looking 
down  the  avenue,  one  laorning,  when  Vera  came  to 
the  open  halldoor. 

"  Oh,  what  a  lovely  morning  to  row  in  the  cove," 
she  cried. 

"  I  will  take  you,"  said  Thode,  with  sudden  cour- 
age. He  had  never  in  the  whole  long  summer  of- 
fered so  much  before. 

At  sixteen  Vera  had  womanly  tact  enough  to  take 
no  notice. 

"  How  nice  !  I  will  be  ready  in  half  an  hour,"  she 
cried. 

But  as  she  pulled  off  her  wrapper  in  her  chamber, 
previous  to  substituting  her  grey  boating  dress,  a 
pebble  tinkled  against  the  pane.  She  threw  a  scarf 
around  her  shoulders  and  leaned  out  of  the  window. 

'■  Come  and  row  in  the  cove,"  said  Oscar,  from  un- 
der a  syringa  bush  in  the  garden. 

"  I  am  going,  with  Thode. " 

"  Thode  ?  Nonsense.  I'll  take  you.  Come, 
hurry  !" 

A  moment  after  the  two  were  stealing  through  the 

garden. 

Thode's  boat  was  as  small  as  an  Esquimaux's  canoe, 
light  as  a  cockle  shell,  thin  as  a  knife  blade.  He 
loved  it  like  a  living  thing,  but  he  did  not  unmoor  it 
thn,t  moniiup,  for  it  was  unsafe  for  two.  Should  he 
borrow  Oscar's  wherry,  with  her  gilded  prow  and 
cushioned  seats  ?  No.  ho  wovdd  ask  no  favours  of 
Oscar.  There  was  an  old  dory  in  the  boat  house  ; 
when  its  row-locks  were  fixed  it  would  do  very  well. 
If  Vera  loved  the  water  as  well  as  he  did,  she  would 
not  care  for  the  boat. 

It  took  some  time  to  get  the  dory  in  order.  Just 
as  he  shoved  her  into  the  tide,  he  heard  a  shout. 

He  looked  up. 

Oscar  and  Vera  were  gliding  away  from  the  land- 
ing in  the  beautiful  wherry.  Vera's  merry  eyes  were 
turned  on  him,  as  he  stood  up,  panting  and  Hushed 
with  his  efforts — Oscar  laughed  aloud,  mockingly  ; 
the  sunlight  glanced  on  his  flashing  oars  as  they 
passed  by. 

He  was  in  his  chamber,  two  hours  afterwards,  when 
he  heard  a  commotion  in  the  house. 

He  went  to  the  window  ar.d  saw  that^  sudden  and 
furious  hailstorm  had  come  on.  Then  a  servant 
rushed  into  the  room  : — 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Theodore,  your  brother  is  on  the  water!" 

"  And  Vera  ?' '  asked  Thode,  quickly. 

"  No,  she's  here.    He'd  put  her  ashore  and  gone 


back  for  her  hat,  which  she'd  left  on  the  rock,  out 
yonder,  and  now  you  can't  see  him  for  the  driving 
rain,  and  " 

"  And  he  can't  swim  !"  shouted  Thode. 

He  rushed  out  of  the  house.  His  mother  was 
screaming  in  the  hall  ;  Vera's  frightened  eyes  met  his 
as  he  dashed  by.  The  servants  were  about  the  beach. 
Thode  disappeared. 

Disappeared  into  the  yeasty  tide  that  foamed 
around  the  land,  and  that  almost  immediately  sunk 
to  a  great  depth.  In  some  places  the  cove  was 
fathomless. 

"  Master  Thode's  gone  for  him  !    He'll  get  him  ! 

He  can  swim  like  a  duck  ?"  the  servants  called,  and 
the  boy,  through  the  hiss  and  swirl,  heard  the  cry. 
As  that  brave  young  heart  breasted  the  strife  and 
danger  what  did  the  mother  hear  ? 

As  the  storm  increased,  she  would  not  be  kept 
under  shelter.  She  was  down  on  the  open  shore,  with 
the  men,  the  hail  beating  upon  her,  unheeded,  as  she 
tried  to  penetrate  the  Sturm's  veil,  beyond  which  her 
sons  were  hid.  The  crested  waves  leaped  towards  her; 
the  thunder  broke  over  her  ;  the  lightning  played 
a  demoniac  dance  around, 

By-and-by  she  saw  two  men  coming  towards  her. 

"  They  have  come  ashore,"  they  said. 

Lower  down  the  beach,  beaten  aside  by  the  cur- 
rent, Thode  had  struggled  to  shore  with  his  helpless 
brother.  Oscar  was  unhurt,  not  even  senseless — but 
Thode — he  lay  in  the  shelter  of  a  rock  with  his  head 
on  a  man's  shoulder,  his  face  strangely  white — 
stranger  still,  smiling. 

"  Hurt  inwardly.  Beaten  against  the  rocks,"  she 
heard  some  one  say. 

He  put  out  his  hand  to  her  : 

"  Good-bye,  mother — you've  got  Oscar,  you  know 
— and  " 

But  the  mother  fell  prone  on  the  sand,  and  lay 
kissing  the  feet  of  her  dead  younger  son. 


GRANDMOTHER. 

There  cometh  up,  from  childhood  days, 
A  face,  with  strangely  winning  ways. 
Of  one  who  shared  my  sports  and  plays. 
Whose  accents  glowed  with  love  and  praise. 
My  giandmother  1 

How  often  in  her  lap  I'd  sit, 
And  see  her  my  warm  mittens  knit, 
And  hear— nor  doubt  the  truth  of  it — 
Of  forms  that  in  the  embers  flit ! 

fily  grandmother  1 

Four  score  and  ten,  and  still  is  hale  ! 
Will  chat  and  joke,  and  never  fail 
To  tell  some  strange  and  weird  old  tale. 
That  charms  us,  while  yoiing  cheeks  grow  pale, 
My  grandmother ! 

And  she  has  trotted,  on  her  knee, 
Of  children's  children,  thirty-three  ! 
The  happiest  child  of  all  is  she  I 
Her  steps— so  near  Eternity  ! 

Blest  grandmother ! 

She  seems  to  see  the  far-off  shore. 
Where  those  that  go  shall  come  no  more  ; 
Where  she  shall  join  one  gone  before, 
And  there,  with  angels,  Gotl  adore  ! 

BIcet  grandmother  1 


A  Murdkree's  Confession. — The  coloured  mur- 
derers  of  Mr.  Samuel  Jones,  of  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Is- 
land, have  met  the  penalty  of  their  crimes.  Previous 
to  the  execution,  Jackson,  one  of  the  assassins,  made 
a  confession  as  follows  : — "  I  .struck  him  first,"  said 
Jackson,  "  Low  gave  me  the  matches,  and  I  built 
the  fire.  When  the  old  man  came  out  of  the  house 
to  put  the  fire  out,  I  went  in  and  hid  behind  the  door. 
When  the  old  man  came  in  again  I  strnck  liim  on  the 
head  with  a  club.  He  fell  in  the  doorway,  and  I 
dragged  him  natside.  Jarvis  root  nie  at  the  door, 
and  we  took  the  body  to  the  well  and  throw  it  in, 
after  taking  everything  out  of  the  pockets.  We  then 
weutb.ick  to  the  house  to  look  for  the  old  man's 
money.  When  we  came  out  we  found  that  Jones 
hnd  crawled  nearlj'  out  of  the  well.  A  chopping 
block  was  handy,  and  .Jarvis  thiew  it  on  the  old  man, 
knocking  him  on  the  head  and  sending  him  back  into 
the  well.  I  then  brought  a  lot  of  stones  and  gave 
them  to  Jarvis,  who  threw  them  down  upon  the  body.  I 
hope  I  have  mndemypeacewith  God, and  I  wanttotell 
all  I  know."  There  are  peculiar  features  in  this  case. 
Jarvis,  the  elder  ruffian,  was  of  mixed  negro  .ind  In- 
dian blood.  His  mother  claimed  a  lineal  descent 
from  Samoset,  who  welcomed  the  Pilgrims  at '  the 
Plymouth  Colony.  On  his  father's  side  he  was  pure 
neero,  and  the  combination  of  races  seems  to  have 
implanted  in  him  a  spirit  of  command  which  gavf 
him  unlimited  sway  over  his  dusky  neighbours. 
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For  the  encouragetaent  of  the  ingenious  and  the 
amusement  of  our  readers  we  intend  giving  £1  per 
■week  in  prizes,  in  two  sums  of  ten  shillings  each,  to  be 
awarded,  two  each  week  successively,  to  the  contri- 
butor of  the  best  original  Conundrum,  the  best  orifjinal 
Double  Acrostic,  the  best  original  ArithmeticalPuzzle, 
the  best  original  Charade,  or  the  best  Answer  to  the 
question  we  shall  propound. 

Each  competitor  must  write  under  a  nom,  de  plume, 
but  must  also  send  his  or  her  proper  name  and  address, 
the  latter  to  be  published  only  in  case  of  winning  the 
prize.  Each  envelope  must  be  distinctly  endorsed — 
"  Prize  (charade,  conundrum,  or  acrostic,  as  the  case 
may  be)  Competition."  Clear  and  correct  answers 
must,  of  course,  be  sent  with  the  various  questions. 
It  must  be  understood  also  that  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  various  contributions 
•8  well  as  that  which  may  receive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  decisions. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  winner  of  each  prize 
will  be  published  in  this  page,  and  a  Post-OfiBce  order 
for  the  amount  forwarded  the  game  day. 

SEVEN  DAYS  will  be  allowed  to  competitors— that 
is  to  say,  communications  may  be  sent  in  seven  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  questions.  All  received 
after  that  day  will  be  destroyed,  unopened.  On  the 
day  fortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each  compe- 
tition, the  prizes  will  be  announced  and  the  winners' 
names  published. 

As  competitors  for  our  Prizes  are  numbered  by  the 
thousand,  we  are  quite  unable  to  consider  replies,  save 
where  our  rules  are  rigidly  cctaplied  with.  The  eame 
envelope  must  not  contain  answers  to  different  pro- 
posals— that  is,  to  charades  and  conundrums,  acrostics 
and  puzzles  ;  and  each  envelope  must  be  endorsed  as 
we  request  above.  Cards  and  accompanying  private 
letters  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  only  cause  confu- 
sion and  trouble.  Names  and  addresses,  plainly  writ- 
ten at  the  head  of  the  sheet  containing  the  matter, 
are  quite  sufficient.  Letters  cannot  be  read,  as  it  wou. '. 
be  physically  impossible,  and  competitors  will  please 
remember  that  sending  them  only  procures  a  place  in 
ihe  basket  for  their  communications.  There  can  be 
no  exception  to  these  rules. 

prizes  have  been  awarded  to  : — 

1.  The  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

2.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry, 

3.  J.  A.  Smith,  Rathdrum. 

4.  George  Mathews,  Bray. 

5.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore  Jones,  Templemore. 

6.  James  Campbell.  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

7.  Mrs.  MaryMacDermott,  80  Lower  Mount-street, 
Dublin. 

8.  Miss  Ann%  Morris,  Post  Office,  Armagh. 

9.  Robert  M.Kennedy,  6  Brookdale-terrace,  Antrim- 
road,  Belfast' 

10.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore- Jones,  Templemore,  county 
Tipperary. 

11.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

12.  John  R.  Daniel,  75  Aungier-street,  Dublin. 

13.  Thomas  Greene,  49  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

14.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

15.  John  J.  Symes,  19  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 

1 6.  C.  Kavanagh,  Mountrath. 

17.  J.  A.  Smith,  Redcross. 

18.  Albert  E.  Grubb,  35  Grand  Parade,  Cork. 

19.  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

20.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore. 

21.  John  J.  Mottlev,  6  Haddington-road,  Dublin. 

22.  N.  Ward,  Oyster  Island,  Sligo. 

23.  Clare  L.  M'Kinley,  Athy,  County  Kildare, 


24.  Thomas  Greene,  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

25.  The  Countess  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

26.  John  M'Call,  25  Patrick-street,  Dublin. 

27.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry, 
Queen's  Couaty. 

28.  James  Campbell.  Wolfhill,  Athy. 


This  week  we  ofifer  ^  prizes  of  Ten  Shillings  each, 
as  follows : — 

For  the  best  Charade. 

For  the  best  Composition,  prose  or  poetical,  on  the 
Genius  of  Moore. 

For  the  best  Quotation  Acrostic. 


9m  ^mx^. 

— o  

In  the  Penny  Despatch  of  Januaiy  30  we  offered  a  Prize 
of  Ten  Shillings  for  the  best  Poem  on  Town  v.  Country 
Life.  VVe  repn^f  t  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  of  more  than 
200  contributions  not  one  seems  sufficiently  meritorious  to 
deserve  a  prize.  We  print  the  three  following  as  the 
best ;  and  offer  the  prize  in  addition  to  the  two  proposed 
every  week  :— 

I. 

TOWN, 

Now,  lonely  dull  country  send  up  all  your  sons. 
To  be  ciTilieed  'mong  our  city  "  great  guns," 
Send  your  sweet  country  la^ges  to  see  our  fine  town, 
Where  the  ladies  wear  smiles  and  the  gents  never  frown. 
Our  streets  are  so  splendid  !  Our  squares  are  so  broad  ! 
Our  dealings  are  open,  we  provide  against  fraud, 
While  all  that  is  wanted  can  here  be  obtained. 
To  society's  rules  the  most  dull  cnn  be  trained. 

COUNTRY, 

Nay,  n»y,  brilliivnt  town,  I'U  not  send  my  sons  there, 
They  get  too  much  of  town  when  they  go  to  the  fair  ; 
And  as  for  my  daughters,  they're  better  at  home, 
From  which  if  they  could  they're  not  mlling  to  roam. 
We  have  pastures  and  meadows  and  long  wheaten  ridges, 
You  have  brick  houses,  long  streets,  and  high  bridges  ; 
Of  our  plain  country  life  wo  don't  wish  to  vaunt, 
You've  thousands  of  trifles  we  never  shall  want. 

TOWN. 

Send  up  all  your  people,  yon  simple  old  muff. 

If  I  told  you  till  night  I  can't  tell  half  enough 

Of  all  the  fine  things  you  can  have  in  the  town  ; 

If  you  don't  care  for  these  you'll  be  surely  cried  down. 

Pray,  what  could  you  wish  for  you  cannot  h.ive  here  1 

We  have  changes  and  strangers  every  day  in  the  year, 

With  fashions,  varieties,  and  all  sorts  of  lights. 

While  yoa  have  to  v/nit  for  long  days  and  bright  nights. 

COUNTRY. 

Send  down  all  your  children  to  get  the  fresh  air. 

Health,  appetites,  blushes,  and  fine  heads  of  hair  ; 

Send  your  thousand  mechanics,  your  shopmen,  and  clerks. 

All  down  to  the  country  to  hear  the  woodlarks. 

Ye  pale  city  maidens  of  laces  and  frills. 

Bring  out  your  pianos  and  play  on  the  hills. 

Knit  stockings,  make  butter,  wash,  milk,  and  cook, 

Kead  most  of  your  lessons  from  Nature's  true  book. 

TOWN. 

We  have  garden  and  parks  and  great  public  buildings. 
Galleries  with  oictures  in  all  sorts  of  gilding.?. 
Furniture,  clothing,  cheap  living,  fine  arts. 
Theatres  with  actors  from  all  foreign  parts, 
Great  doctors  and  lawers  of  world-wide  renown, 
Merchants  and  bankers  that  can  never  break  down. 
And  for  suburban  beauties  there's  no  place  like  this— 
Pray,  come  live  in  the  town,  'tis  an  Eden  of  bliss. 

COUNTRY. 

Farewell,  blissful  town,  I  have  known  you  too  long, 
Send  down  half  your  people,  their  health  will  get  strong, 
More  than  half  your  possessions  were  first  drawn  from  me 
And  how  yon  forgot  this  I  cannot  well  see;  ' 
Indeed,  yuu  have  one  advantage  in  this  friendly  strife, 
Yon  can  reckon  the  fine  things  of  a  splendid  town  life. 
But  one-half  of  my  blessinsrs  were  never  yet  told. 
By  thousands  of  writers  in  late  times  or  old. 

VICTORY'S  VERDICT. 

Sweet  country  life,  thou  only  remnant  of  primeval  bliss, 
Connecting  link  'tween  other  worlds  and  this, 
Must  ff  rtile  subject  for  poetic  mind  and  skill, 
In  studying  thee  we  can  fijid  new  pleasures  still. 
Never-exhausted  treasure  in  Nature's  ample  store. 
The  more  we  know  thee  we  love  thee  more  and  morn. 
When  from  high  Heaven  the  long  wished-for  message  eame, 
Twas  not  to  c  ty  magnates,  nor  those  of  honoured  name; 
Not  under  lofty  spires,  norinthe  stately  halls, 
Not  near  triumph.al  arches,  nor  strong-b\iilt  rampart  walls; 
'Twas  in  the  peaceful  country,  where  shepherds  walked  at 
night. 

While  Heaven  hung  out  her  myriad  ISraps  of  silver  light, 
Where  land  and  sea  breeze  in  varying, breadth  and  length, 
Liketwo  young  giants  wr.anffle  in  their  pKayful  strength; 
Where  those  who  seek  for  Heaven  stand  waiting  near  the 
gate, 

And  peaceful,  happy  dreams  foreshow  the  blissful  state. 
Where  exercise  anil  temperance  give  pleasures  that  ne'er 
cloy. 

And  rest  and  labour  well  combined  prepare  the  soul  for 
joy. 

Servoh  Walker. 


fFebia,  1875. 


II. 

I  will  write  this  humble  ditty  (and  I  hope  you  will  find  U 

witty) 

In  the  praises  of  a  city,  for  a  city  man  am  I. 
I  know  nought  of  beef  or  mutton  (save  when  dinner-tabi* 
put  on). 

And  I  do  not  care  a  button  for  the  weather,  wet  or  dry. 

If  the  rain  is  getting  frightful  In  the  city,  how  delightful 
To  look  snugly  from  yonr  window  on  the  passengers  out- 
side; 

And  to  see  the  gay  lamplighter,  making  street  and  alley 
brighter, 

Add  the  tramcars  full  of  people  who  prefer  to  take  a  ride. 

In  the  country,  save  a  harrow  and  a  semi-drowned  sparrow, 
You  see  notliing  but  the  prospect  of  the  dripping  green 
and  tan, 

And  you  take  your  recreation,  for  the  want  of  occupation. 
In  tormenting  little  Toby,  and  In  setting  him  on  Fan. 

If  fine,  is  it  much  better  to  go  trudging  with  a  setter 
Through  a  dreary  waste  of  stubble  or  a  bog  renowned 
for  snipe  ? 

I  do  not  care  one  feather  for  the  grouse  among  the  heather. 

Could  one  tolerate  existence  if  he  had  not  got  a  pipe  t 

If  I  had  a  babby  buntine  I  would  never  go  a-hunting  ; 

I  have  never  practised  riding,  and  the  fact  I  don't  repent. 
Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  lean  hard  upon  poor  devoted  Reynard, 

But  I  simply  state  in  terms  that  I  do  not  care  for  scent. 

In  the  town  you  hear  Bellini,  Mozart,  Verdi,  Balfe,  Rossini, 
At  the  opera,  where  artists  show  amazing  power  of  lung, 
He  who  dons  the  buskin  tragic  holds  us  speil-bound  by  hil 
magic, 

And  the  pantomine's  amusing  to  the  old  as  well  as  young. 

Had  you  seen  the  diorama,  you  would  think  yon  were  De 
Gama, 

Or  Columbus,  or  the  Captain  who  the  world  travelled 
round  ; 

There  you  often  see  a  building  where  the  walls  are  full  of 
gilding. 

And  there  teapots  and  gold  watches  lie  in  heaps  upon  th* 
ground. 

If  you  have  that  way  a  fancy,  it  is  in  the  town  you  can  see 
Lots  of  splendid  public  buildings,  where  they  sell  tb« 

walking  sticks  ; 
Meeting  people  crying  "  well  met,"  the  policeman  with  hii 

helmet. 

And  the  ogre  at  the  Post  Ofiice  that  shuts  his  mouth  at  six. 

But  I  must  stop  here,  however,  though  I  mi^t  go  on  foi 
ever, 

For  the  comforts  of  my  town  life  gro*  upon  me  as  I 

write  ; 

Yet  as  there's  an  end  to  all  things,  both  to  great  as  well  m 

small  things, 

I  will  fasten  up  my  papers,  and  wish  you  all  good  night. 
III. 

You  have  fled  from  the  city,  with  all  its  delights, 

its  long  days  of  pleasure,  its  mirth-loving  nights ; 

The  spell  which  allured  you  is  vanished  at  last. 

And  the  dream  of  enchantment  for  ever  is  past. 

You  have  tired  of  the  glitter  of  fashion  and  pride— 

For  the  streams  and  the  woodlands  again  you  have  sighed 

And  you've  left  the  gay  throng,  calmer  pleasures  to  seek. 

With  the  roses  all  faded  that  bloomed  on  your  cheek. 

Come,  wander  with  me  where  the  bright  waters  flow. 

And  the  breeze  will  restore  to  thy  cheek  its  lost  glow  ; 

And  your  eye,  which  is  languid,  though  soft  was  its  hue. 

Shall  catch  the  reflection  of  Heaven's  own  blue. 

Tell  me,  can  aught  in  the  city  compare 

With  the  freshness  and  balm  of  this  mountain  air? 

Can  the  heated  breath  of  the  brilliant  room. 

Though  melody-Iaiien  and  faint  with  perfume? 

No  !  weariness  lurks  in  the  scented  sigi'. 

And  lives  in  the  bosom  of  luxury. 

My  spirit  would  pine  for  tlie  gales  on  the  hills — 

For  tiie  glee  and  the  sparkle  of  wandering  riUs; 

And  Nature  has  music  as  sweet  and  rare 

As  the  dulcet  tones  of  the  ball-room  fair. 

List  to  that  forest  bird's  gushing  note  ! 

C'ear  from  his  heart  the  wild  strains  float. 

Such  rapturous  trillings  the  echoes  prolong, 

As  if  the  frail  warbler  would  die  with  his  »ODf, 

And  the  zephyr  light  winging  its  flower-perfuuie  lends. 

And  incen-e  and  song  unto  Heaven  ascends. 

Did  a  dr>^iim  ever  float  through  the  slumberer's  head 

More  fair  than  the  lixiulscape  which  round  us  is  spread? 

See  this  carpet  of  green  with  its  flowers  peeping  tlirongh. 

And  each  hedge-row  and  spray  hung  with  glittering  dew. 

And  the  laists  that  from  f;ir  azure  streamlets  arise. 

Like  a  snowy  veil  raised  from  a  beauty's  bright  eye». 

And  the  blue  distant  mountains,  which  seem  to  the  eya 

Like  masses  of  ether  piled  up  to  the  sky ; 

And  the  dark  wocls  that  ring  to  the  torrents  free  call. 

And  the  sun,  like  a  monarch,  enthroned  over  alL 

O  I  tis  here  and  here  <mly  we  feel  that  to  live 

Is  a  plMsure  the  riches  of  eartli  cannot  give. 

When  I  think  of  the  merchant  with  mansions  a-glare. 

Who  with  treasures  uncounted  still  lacks  (he  frs.sh  ai; 

The  student  who  pores  over  books  till  his  head 

is  reeling  and  light,  and  his  bosom  like  h';«i, 

The  worker  that  toils  for  a  pittance  so  poor 

That  hunger  is  never  away  from  the  door ; 

All  pent  in  the  city,  my  breatli  comes  less  free. 

And  I  sigh  that  .such  wretchedness  ever  should  be. 

O  I  stay  with  us  here,  and  forget  the  great  city. 

Or  thiiik  of  its  ways  ami  its  dwellers  with  pity. 

We  offer  you  pleasures,  sweet,  simple  and  pure. 

And  peace,  and  coiitentnient,  best  gifts  tlint  endure; 

Yet  1  know  when  the  light  is  restored  to  yonr  eye. 

And  the  bloom  on  jonr  cheek  shall  glow  brilliant  and  high, 

.A.nd  vigour  shall  breathe  where  dull  langour  h.is  laiu. 

You  will  fly  to  the  town  aud  forsake  us  again. 


Feb.  13,  1«7B.] 


THE  PENNY  DESPATOBTi 


Ho  following  are  the  solutions  of  the  Acrostics  in  the 
Fenny  Despatch  of  January  30:— 1.  (Quotation  Acrostic) 
Macfccth  Othello  thus:  (1.  MercutiO  ;  2.  AgincourT  ;  3. 
CathediaJ  ChurcH  ;  4.  BernardinE  ;  5.  EarL ;  6.  TubaL ;  7. 
Hea-0)  ;  2.  Ireland— thus  :  Ireland,  RaiN,  EvA,  Laurel,  Ava- 
ricRXeishbouK,  Delhl;3.  Good  news— thus:  GaiN,  OchrE, 
Outlaw,  DresS  ;  4.  Sham-rock  ;  5.  Be-hind  ;  6.  Meekness, 
HnmiHty— thus  :  MarcH,  EsaU,  ElM,  Keoffi  Calcalll, 
KoveL,  Ennui,  SainT,  SocietY  ;  7.  Ballad-singer— thus  : 
BiasS,  Alibi,  LoaN,  LonG,  AlE,  DolIaR.  Correct  solu- 
tions to  4  and  6  have  been  received  from  P.  Corry,  Balbrig- 
gan  ;  to  3,  4,  5,  and  6  from  VVm.  Hoey,  Balbriggan  ;  to  3,  4, 
and  S  from  P.  A.  W.,  Cooney,  Tubber,  Oort  ;  to7  from  T 
M'Gcttigan,  Strabane  ;  to  4  and  6  from  Mrs- J.  M'Kenna, 
l«nth  ;  to  1,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  from  Miss  A.  J.  Saundeson,  Eden, 
ierry  ;  to  3,  4,  5,  and  6  from  A.  M'N.,  Coalisland  ;  to  2. 
3,  4,  5,  and  6  from  Anonymous  ;  to  3,  4,  5,  and  6  from  J .  A- 
Smith,  Redcross  ;  to  3  and  4  from  T.  O'Dowd  ;  to  2, 3, 
I,  5,  and  6  from  C.  M.  Gordon,  Newtownstewart ;  to  3,  4, 
md  6  from  Robert  Wall,  Dublin  ;  ditto  from  Joseph  Kenny, 
R.I.C.,  Fethard;  to  3,  4,  5,  and  6  from  John  R.  Daniel, 
lungier-street,  Dublin  ;  to  3  and  4  from  J.  Symes. 
The  following  Quotation  Acrostic  by  James  Campbell, 
all-hill,  Athy,  has  been  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  the 
''#aM»y  Despatch  of  January  30  : — 
I. 

1.  "  Oh  1  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people's  hearts, 
And  that  which  would  appear  offence  in  us 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchemy, 

Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness." 

n.  "  It  is  my  soul  that  calls  upon  my  name  : 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by 
night, 

Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears  1" 

\.  "I  could  be  well  moved  if  I  were  you  ; 
If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move 
me  : 

But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star. 
Of  whose  true,  fixed,  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. " 

2.  "  Will  you  deny  me  now  ? 

'  .         Is't  possible  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  lack  persuasion  ?  " 

3.  "  'Tis  gone  1 

(}  »'!kwards)We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical. 
To  offer  it  the  show  nf  violence  ; 
For  it  is  as  the  air— invulnerable. 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery." 

4.  "  Away  !  you  are  an  ass,  you  are  an  ass." 

5.  "  I  show  it  most  of  all  when  I  show  justice. 
For  then  I  pity  those  I  do  not  know. 
Which  a  dismissed  offence  would  after  gall. 
And  do  him  right  that,  answering  one  foul 

wrong, 
Lives  not  to  act  another." 

Wo  subjoin  the  following,  which  are  deserving  of  very 
great  praise  ;— 

ri. 

QUOTATION  ACROSTIC. 
"  Passion-pale  they  met. 
And  greeted  ...    it  was  their  last  hour— 
A  madness  of  farewells.  " 
1.  "Over  him  years  had  no  power;  he  was  not  changed, 
but  transfigured ; 
He  had  become  to  her  heart  as  one  that  is  dead,  and 
not  absent." 
i.  "  O  bow  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong. 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong  1" 

3.  "  Tliat  paragon,  thy  daughter. 

For  whom  iny  heart  drops  blood." 

4.  "  Presently  through  all  thy  veins  shall  run 

A  cold  and  drowsy  humour,  which  shall  seize 
Each  vital  part." 

5.  "  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye  ; 

In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love." 

6.  "  The  lamp  must  be  replenish'd,  but,  even  then, 

It  will  not  bum  as  long  as  I  must  watch." 

7.  "  So  mnyst  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies, 

Aud  give  resounding  grace  to  all  heaven's  harmoniss." 

8.  "  How  sweet,  when  labours  close. 

To  gather  round  an  aching  heart  the  curtain  of  repose." 

Hyacinth. 

III. 

QUOTATION  ACROSTIC. 

"  Mother  wit  convinced  me,  surely. 

Long  before  I  spoke  to  thee." 
"  I  itreamt  that  1  dwelt  in  marble  halls, 

With  vassals  and  serfs  by  my  side." 

1.  "  I  am  not  able  to  come  out  upon  the  balcony  without 

tyrant. 

Be  certain  that  quite  prepared  to  break  her  chains  is 
the  iiiiseruble  " 

2.  "  Deiaa  to  look  at  t)us  list  of  invitationa  for  the  ball." 


'  Look  to  your  nosegays  for  Marguerite." 
'  Suoni  la  trumbu  e  intrepido, 

lo  puguero  da  forte." 
'  How  find  you  politics,  how  fares  the  —  ? " 
"  Ere  on  my  head 
My  sixth  sun  had  its  radiance  shed, 
A  wild  deer  who  had  lain  at  bay. 
Pursued  by  hunters,  crossed  my  way." 

ANGE  PiTOCr. 


IV. 

DOUBLE  QUOTATION  ACROSTIC. 
"  May  the  Babylonish  curse 
Straight  confound  my  stammering  Ver3e.'* 
"  Ask  me  for  a  thousand  pounds. 
Ask  me  for  my  house  and  grounds, 
Levy  all  my  wealth  in  fines. 
But  don't  ask  for  " 

1.  "  Wise  she  waa, 
And  skilled  in  genealogies. 

And  could  in  apt  and  voluble  terms  discourse." 

2.  "  Whoe'er  thou  art  whom  chance  may  bring 
To  thij  sequestered  spot." 

3.  "  He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright. 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night." 

4.  '■  He  did  not  die  as  a  soldier  should, 
Smiting  a  foe  with  sword  in  hand."  Lso. 


QUOTATION  ACROSTIC. 
"  The  wave  beneath  him  shining." 

1.  "  He  walk'd  into  leisurely." 

2.  "  Hear  me  ere  I  die." 

3.  "No  truly  she  is  too  disdainfuL" 

4.  "  Rocks,  torrents,  gulfs,  and  shapes  of  giant 

size. 

And  cliffs  on  cliffs,  and  fiery  ramparts 

rise." 

"See  this  bank-note  ;  observe  the  blessing. 

Breathe  on  the  bill  pass  !  'tis  gone." 

E.  J.  0. 


5. 


VL 

In  the  Despatch's  pages 

A  lady's  name  is  seen 
Who  of  recorded  sages 

Might  be  ranked  as  queen. 
Of  talent  most  uncommon. 

Her  pen  she  wield,  with  grace, 
In  truth  a  noble  woman, 

Type  of  the  Irish  Rice. 

1.  '  At  Christmas  time. 

In  pantomime, 
This  is  the  chief  delight. 

2.  Go  to  the  Zoo 

This  bird  you'll  view. 
Which  runs  as  fleet  as  night. 

3.  Look  down  your  throat. 
This  one  you'll  note. 

For  it  you  do  possess. 

4.  A  friend,  indeed. 
In  time  of  need. 

Or  sorrow's  deep  distress. 

5.  Beneath  the  sea, 
This  soon  will  be. 

Joining  two  great  powers. 

6.  Compelled  to  roam 
From  friends  and  home. 

To  eke  out  weary  hours. 

7.  In  Africa's  land, 
On  plains  of  sand. 

To  travellers  a  pest. 

8.  The  home  of  art, 
Man  plays  the  part. 

Sweet  nature's  kind  bequest. 

9.  When  valour  leads. 
To  glorious  deeds. 

This  attributo  we  make, 
10.      Avoid  the  last. 
Let  her  go  past. 
She  loves  men's  hearts  to  break. 


SHIRTt 


VII. 

When  primal  leaves  his  father's  house 

In  wicked  ways  to  roam. 
May  he  his  error  soon  perceive. 

And  turn  his  footsteps  home. 

Where  he'll  a  hearty  welcome  get. 

If  he  has  final  done. 
And  by  his  actions  proved  that  he 

Has  a  new  life  begun. 

1  and  2.  If  you  possess  the  first  to  next. 
Do  not  be  harsh  or  hard. 
Remembering  that  each  kindly  act 
Brings  with  it  its  reward. 

3.  But  rather  third  strict  dutys  bounds, 

Than  cruelly  employ 

4.  If  you  would  fourth  to  dwell  in  peace. 

And  happiness  enjoy. 

5.  For  treatment  that  is  fifth  will  serve 

To  steel  tlie  wickwl  heart. 

6.  And  sixth  indeed  would  be  your  sin 

If  you  should  act  that  part. 

7.  And  should  an  erring  sinner  comf. 

And  for  my  seventh  call, 

8.  Help  him  with  gentle,  loving  !;and. 

Then  you'll  be  last  by  »U. 

VEBITAa, 


vin. 

TRIPLE  ACK03TIC. 
THE  WORDS. 

That  Fanny's  foremost,  none  deny, 

See  swains  in  secret  for  her  sighing  J 
She's  finals  also,  soft  and  sly ; 

For  her  in  love  I  too  am  dying. 
And,  better  still,  she's  centres  too, 

For  which  are  famed  fair  Erin's  daughters  % 
But,  ah  I  unpitying,  passes  through 

The  victims  that  licr  beauty  slaughters.  . 

THE  LETTERS. 

1.  What  deals  destruction  on  the  foe  J 

2.  In  Syria,  Peter's  chosen  city ; 

3.  A  river  flows  through  Mexico 

4.  A  dread  to  e'en  the  wise  and  witty; 

5.  A  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Land  ; 

6.  A  place  Italian  serfs  are  tilling  ; 

7.  A  safe  conducting  by  the  hand  : 

8.  And  taking  of  the  Saxon  shilling. 

SCRUIAXOR 


The  following  are  the  solutions  to  the  charades  in  the 
Penny  Despatch  of  January  30th : — I.  News-paper ;  2. 
Adieui;  3.  Needle  ;  4,  Love-lies-bleeding  ;  5.  Words- worth ; 

6.  Hearth-stone  ;  7.  Sol-cmon  ;  8.  Death-watch  ;  9.  Death- 
watch.  Correct  solutions  to  3,  5,  and  9,  have  been  received 
from  P  Joe,  Kingsconrt  ;  I,  2,  4,  5,  7,  8,  and  9  from  Denis 
O'Rorke,  R  I  C,  Killarney ;  to  all  from  P  Corry,  Balbrig- 
gan  ;  to  1,  2,  4,  6,  7,  and  8  from  F  O'Dowd ;  to  1,  2,  5,  6,  7, 

8,  9,  and  10  from  J  J  Symes  ;  to  all  but  10  from  W  H 
Lowry,  Cavan  ;  to  1, 2,  8,  and  9  from  Robert  Wall,  Dublin  ; 
to  all  from  C.  M.  Gordon,  Newtownstewart  ;  to  3,  4,  5,  7,  8, 
and  9  from  Mary  O'Leary,  Caherdaniel  ;  to  all  but  10  from 
J  A  Smith,  Redcross ;  to  1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  8,  and  9  from  Thomas 
O'Rorke,  R  I  C,  Queen's  County  ;  to  1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  8,  9,  and  10 
from  R  I  C,  Creagh  ;  to  all  from  J  Carolan,  Trim  ;  to  1,  2, 
3,  5,  7,  8,  and  9  from  T  Fox,  Dublin  ;  to  all  from  Miss  A  J 
Saunderson,  Edenderry ;  to  2,  5,  8,  and  9  from  T  H  Tierney, 
Queenstown  ;  to  all  but  10  from  A  M'N,  Coalisland  ;  to  1, 
2,  3,  5,  7,  8,  and  9  from  T  M'Gettigan,  Strabane  ;  to  1, 2,  5, 

7,  8,  and  9  from  Thomas  Williams,  R  I  C,  county  Galway  ; 
to  all  but  g  from  C  Davis,  Wicklow  ;  to  1,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 

9,  and  10  from  John  Hackett,  Dublin ;  to  I,  4,  8,  and 
9 from  James  M'Kenna,  Louth  ;  to  1,  2,  4,  5,  8,  and  9  from 
Thomas  M'Namara,  R  I  C,  county  Cork  ;  to  1,  2,  4,  8, 
and  9  from  "  Mouse,'  Dublin  ;  to  all '  from  William  Hoey, 
Balbriggan  ;  to  all  but  10  from  P  Cregan.  Newhaggard ; 
1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  8  and  9  from  Joseph  Kenny,  R  I C,  Fethard  ; 
1,  2,  3,  6,  7, 8  and  9  from  John  Cosgrave,  Dublin  ;  to  1,  2, 
5,  7  andU8|from  Mary  Jane  Cryan,  Jconnty  Roscommon  ;  to 
all  from  R  de  Burgh,  29  Kingsland  Park  ;  ditto  from  John 
Creehan,  47  Mary.3treet  ;_to  all  but  10  from  J  R  Daniel,  75 
Aungier-street,  Dublin  ;  to  1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  8  and  9  from 
Myle3§WheIan,  Dublin  ;  to  1,  5,  6,  8  and  9  from  W  Enright^ 
Dublin  ;  to  1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  8  and  9  from  D  M'ConneU,  R  I  c' 
Killarney  ;  to  1,  2,  5,  7  and  9  from  JohnTallon,  42  Henry- 
street,  Dublin  ;  to  all  but  3  aud  10  from  R  M  Kennedy, 
Brookdale-terrace,  Belfast  ;  to  all  from  Anonymous  ;  ditto, 
from  John  M 'Call, Patrick-street  Dublin;  ditto  from  James 
D  Murphy.Dublin. 


Game  played  between  A  and  B,  the  first-named  player 
giving  the  odds  of  the  Q  R. 
Remove  White's  Q  Rfrom  the  board. 

WHITE. 
A 

1.  P  to  K  4 

2.  Kt  to  K  B  3 

3.  B  to  Q  B  4 

4.  P  to  Q  Kt  4 

5.  P  to  Q  B  3 

6.  P  to  Q  4 

7.  P  takes  P 

8.  K  to  B  sq 

9.  PtoK5 

10.  Q  to  K  2 

11.  Kt  takes  Kt 

12.  P  to  Q  5 

13.  B  to  K  Kt  5 

14.  P  takes  P  (dis  ch) 

15.  Pto  Q  6  (disch) 
lb'.  Q  to  K  7  (ch) 

17.  Q  P  takes  Q  (ch) 

18.  P  mates  (d) 


BLACK. 

B 

1.  P  to  K  4 

2.  Kt  to  Q  B  3 

3.  BtoQB4 

4.  Kt  takes  P 

5.  Kt  to  Q  B  3 
(i.  P  takes  P 

7.  B  checks  (a) 

8.  Kt  to  K  B  3 

9.  Kt  to  K  5  (6) 

10.  Kt  to  Q  B  6 

11.  B  takes  Kt 

12.  KttoQ  Kt5(c) 

13.  P  to  K  B  3 

14.  K  to  B  2 

15.  K  to  B  sq 

16.  Q  takes  Q 

17.  K  to  his  sq 


(a)  B  to  Q  Kt  3  is  preferable.— (S)  P  to  Q  4  is  the  propq 
reply.— (c)  The  Kt  should  have  been  played  to  Q  b.—i/j^l 
very  neat  termination. 

Solution  to  Problem  XTV. 
1.  Q  to  her  sq  I      1.  B  moves  (best) 

I      2.  Q  to  her  2nd  \      2.  Q  checks 

'     8.  Kt  to  K  B  5,  double  check  and  mate. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 
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TO  OOllRESPONDENTS. 
*  Letters  ave  nut  aiJiM'cie  i  u;itil  :it  Itast  ten  days  ifta 
tliey  are  received;  and  occa'iionally,  cvingto  their  num- 
ber, souie  are  unavoidably  he  '1  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  s;ate  iJistinctly  what,  if  any, 
remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contributions.  Atten- 
tion to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

K^ected  MSS.  are  ilostroyed,  except  where  stamps  are  en- 
closed for  their  return.  In  no  case  I'o  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  tliem;  but,  if  our  rule  is  complied 
■with,  we  take  every  care  to  return  thera  safely,  if  found 
unsuitable. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 
We  have  great  pleasure  in  announc- 
/  ing  that  we  have  made  arrangements 
Tvith  E.  Owens  liiACKuuRNE,  Esq., 
author  of  "  Refining  Fires,"  "  Dick 
Wilkins'  Banshee,"  and  other  tales, 
for  the  publication  of  a  New  and 
Original  Iri.sh  Story,  entitled  "  A 
Woman  Scoened."  The  opening  chap- 
ters will  ajDpear  in  a  week  or  two. 

WOR.^H.— Yon  will  find  far  more  satisfaction  in  giving  your 
gloves  to  a  cleaner  than  in  tryiug  to  clean  them  yourself. 

They  will  be  quite  renewed  for  a  few  ponce.  The  sheen 

of  silk  cannot  be  suece.ssfully  recovered.  Anti-macas 

Bars  are  quite  fashionable,  and  they  are  of  all  patterns 
and  designs. 

N.  W.  B. — The  ca/  fe  enclosed  shows  a  very  intelligent  look- 
ing young  lady,  but  she  seems  a  little  delicate.  The  hair 
is  a  pretty  shade  of  brown. 

A  SlBScniBER.— The  hair  should  not  fiOl  off  a  healthy  boy 
of  10.  If  it  continues,  see  a  doctor,  as  the  symptom  de- 
notes great  constitutional  weakness.  Writing  fair. 

A  Constant  Reader.— You  may  find  it  very  difficult  to 
get  a  good  place  iu  the  English  police  force.  We  would 
advise  you  to  try  and  obtain  civil  employment.— — Private 
marriages  are  seldom  happy. 

CO.NSIA.VCE.— Cleanse  your  teeth  daily,  and  use  a  gutta- 

lercha  brush.  A  void  draughts  and  blasts.    You  suffer 

from  neuralgia  Put  your  eyes  open  into  cold  water 

every  morning  The  h;iir  is  worn  as  beat  becomes  the 

face,  and  the  simpler  the  better.  You  can  take  scarlet 

feTer  more  than  once.  Writing  crooked  and  spelling 

imperfect. 

RuFUS.— The  salaries  in  the  Civil  Service  differ  according 
to  the  offices  and  the  work  done  ;  and  the  pension  list  is 
based  on  the  general  average  of  two-thirds  of  the  salary. 

Troublesome.— You  write  a  good  hand,  but  you  use  too 
much  ink. 

A  Young  Lady.— W'ash  your  hands  ia  tepid  water  and 
always  wear  gloves.  A  white  hand  is  natural,  but  a  red 
hand  may  be  made  less  red,  though  never  perfectly 
white.    Glycerine  is  useless. 

J.  T.  N. — The  entrance  fee  in  the  Queen's  Colleges  ia  10s. 
You  must  luaintain  yourself,  and  you  can  get  your  degree 
in  three  yeais.    Hard  study  is  not  necessary. 

A  Fellow  Irishman.- Society  is  roughly  divided  into 
lower,  middle  and  upper  classes. ——The  Albert  Model 
Farm,  Glasnevin,  exists  for  the  purpose  of  teaciiing  farm- 
ing. Private  grinding  is  best  for  gaininR  employment 

in  ihe  Civil  Sarvice. 

3,  M'C  (Cork).— Write  to  the  bank  and  ask  for  particulars. 

Spulngtime. — A  cold  bath  in  the  morning  is  very  healthy, 

save  for  very  delicate  persons.  Leave  your  spoon  in 

your  sftucer.  Policemen  and  soldiers  do  not  raise  their 

caps.  "  The  MacJIa'.ion"  will  be  concluded  soon. 

Curious. — An  athlete  in  training  avoids  tobacco,  stimu- 
lants, walks  much  and  quickly,  rises  early,  and  sleeps  re- 

gu'arly.-  A  first-class  county  inspector  hasXtiSOa  year. 

 Dandelion  is  pounded  and  the  juice  drunk. 

H.  H.  R. — Pop  the  question. 

Dan  Again,— We  think  the  meeting  was  held  in  1843. 
SeniVod  Ileinaj)  J.— See  Madden's  "  Lives  of  Eminent 
Irishmen." 

Chemici'S  — Sympathetic  or  invisible  inks  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes.  Firstly,  those  that  become  visible  on 
paper  by  being  sifted  over  with  powder  of  some  kind  ; 
secondly,  those  that  become  visible  by  moistening  the 
paper  with  some  liquid  ;  and  thirdly,  those  that  become 
viiible  by  heat.  For  the  first  class  of  writing,  any  glu- 
tinous juice  may  be  used  on  which  soot  or  other  fine 
black  powder  wfll  stick  ;  of  the  secoad  kind  there  are  * 


great  many,  for  instance,  bismuth  for  the  writing,  and  so. 
lution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  make  it  visible  ;  again, 
green  vitriol  for  writing,  and  prussiate  of  potash  for 
washing.  Among  those  visiljle  by  heat  We  may  mention 
lom<in-juico,diluto  J  sulphuric  acid,  and  chloride  of  copper, 
which  become  visible  through  the  action  of  heat. 

CooKEE.—Tlio  origin  of  the  word  sirloin  of  beef  is  va- 
riously stated.  One  account  iells  i;s  that  King  James  I., 
of  witch-huntin    iiieuiory,  knighted  a  loin  of  bocf  at  a 
banquet,  wiiicli  J.jint  was  ever  after  called  sirloin.  Ano- 
ther story  ascribes  tlio  freak  to  Charles  II.,  whose  deed 
is  thus  immortalised  in  doggrel  verso  :— 
Our  second  Cliarlns  of  fame  faccte 
On  h>in  of  beef  did  dine  ; 
He  held  his  sword  pleased  o'er  the  meat — 
'  Ri.  e  up,  thou  famed  Sirloin  !'  " 

Formula.— In  a  letter  it  is  always  well  to  avoid  anything 
that  may  have  the appear.ance  of  unduefamiliarity;  while, 
on  the  othfcr  hand,  stiffness  and  formality  may  become 
offensive.  The  best  way  is  to  write  the  first  letter  to  a 
lady  (unles.i  the  epistle  be  a  long  04e)in  the  third  person, 

beginuiug,  "Mr.  urssoats  his  compliments  to  Mrs. 

(or  Miss)  ."    After  two  or  three  letters,  you  may 

begin  "  Dear  Mauame,"  unless  the  person  to  whom  you 
write  is  i.iuch  above  you  in  social  position.  The  transition 

from  "  De.ar  .Madamo"  to  "Dear  Miss  or  Mrs.  "should 

always  be  made  with  care. 

Ja.mes.— The  olience  for  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  suffered 
death  was  participation  in  a  conspiracy  to  place  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne  of  England.  The  offence 
was  never  proved  against  him  ;  and  the  fact  of  his  con- 
demnation forms  one  of  tlie  many  disagreeable  remi- 
niscences against  the  royal  writer  on  demonology  and 
witchcraft. 

An  Old  Subscriber.— The  Order  of  the  Bath  was  insti- 
tuted at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.,  in  131)9.  It  was, 
and  is  still,  intended  as  a  reward  for  distinguished  mili- 
tary service.  It  was  renewed  in  1725,  and  the  distinction 
of  Grand  Cross  added  in  1818. 

A.  B.  C.  D.— Wash  your  face  with  w.arm  water  after  shav- 
ing ;  but  as  you  are  in  the  Constabulary,  why  shave  at  all? 

A  Constant  READER.-^Send  stamps  to  the  office  and  order 
the  number  you  require. 

Dilemma. — We  prefer  not  to  print  your  letter.  If  you  don't 
desire  the  young  man's  familiarity  your  own  instinct  will 
show  you  how  to  repel  him  ;  but  you  need  not  be  rude 
unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

HiBERNlCUS, — We  do  not  think  there  is  money  to  be  made 
of  your  discpver^^  Had  you  not  better  confide  it  pri- 
vately 1:0  some  scientific  man— say,  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College  ? 

A  Young  iNQUiaiSR.— The  drapery  business  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  grocery  by  an  assistant.  The  hours  in  the 
latter  are  long  and  tiresome. 

Inquirer.-  You  had  best  consult  a  history  on  the  point 
raised.  A  statement  in  these  columns  would  bo  unsuit- 
able, and  might  provoke  anger.  MadUe.  Titiens  is  not 

married. 

A  Constant  Subscriber.— The  advertisements  appear  pe- 
riodically ill  the  daily  papers.   See  the  Freeman.  The 

address  of  the  Free  Emigration  Commissioners  is  8  Park- 
street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

A  Waterfoud  Subscriber —The  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
landed  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  May,  1872.  We  can- 
not say  when  he  departed. 

William  Williams  (Cavan).— Adam  had  not  a  surname. 

Canova.— We  do  not  know  when  a  watchmaker  named 
Chalmers  lived  in  Dublin. 

Mignonne.— Shakespeare  is  spelled  as  we  spell  it;  at  least 

that  form  has  been  most  ajiproved.  The  lines 

"  ily  only  love  sprang  from  my  only  bate, 
Too  early  knoivn  and  known  too  late," 
are  used  by  Juliet.  The  first  refers  to  the  hostility  exist- 
ing between  the  Montagus  aud  Capulets;  the  second  to 
the  tempor.il  diiBculties  th.at  beset  the  courtship.     It  is 
not  very  clear. 

A  Working  Man.— Sumptuary  laws  are  enactments  made 
at  various  times  in  dift'erent  nations  to  regulate  the  kind 
of  dress  to  be  worn  by  each  class  of  the  cominnuity. 
Among  the  early  settlers  in  the  New  Engl.and  States, 
the  sumptuary  laws  were  very  strict,  all  gay-coloured 
stuffs  and  rich  embroideries  being  prohibited,  except  on 
special  occasions.  In  England  these  laws  have  chieHy 
beto  directing  to  repressing  the  .axtraVSagances  in  cos- 
tume that  crept  in  from  time  to  time.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  Richard  II. 's  time,  a  prohibitory  law  was  required  to 
prevent  people  from  wearing  shoes  with  points  that  re- 
quired to  be  fastened  with  chains  to  the  wearer's  knee  . 
and  Queen  Bess  found  it  necessary  to  station  officers  at 
the  gates  of  London  city,  to  break  every  gallant's  sword 


that  exceed  a  yard  ia  length.  In  the  same  Quean's  rcigl 
au  edict  was  passed  to  regulate  the  depth  of  ruffs.  Sump 
tuary  laws  have  become  obsolete,  and  thare  is  now  nothing 
to  restrain  the  fashion. 
MoiiAW  K  —We  believe  private  grinding  to  be  the  moat  cci" 
tain  way  of  passing  the  Civil  Service.  The  teachers  are 
many. 

Urgent.  —At  your  age  (30)  you  must  study  privately.  Buy 
a  few  elementary  books,  and  work  steadily. 

AMONE.  -  Writing  pretty  good.  Clip  the  hair  at  the  ends 

frequently.  Wash  yoLrface  with  a  soft  sponge,  and  do 

not  hse  soap.  Making  presents  to  young  gentlemen  is 

not  always  prudent ;  and  cousins  aie  often  lovers.  There 

is  no  great  harm  in  senuin  ;  Christmas  cards.  You  can 

write  on  your  father's  note  paper  without  causing  obscr 
vation. 

A  Reader. — Try  any  statior.e.'s  shop. 

Ignoramus. — The  object  of  the  observers  of  the  transit  Oj 

Venns  was  to  ascertain  more  accurately  the  distance  o) 

the  sun  from  the  earth.    There  ia  some  doubt  as  to  who 

ther  it  is  94,  or  95,  or  9S  millions  of  miles  distant. 
Inchicore.  — Any  pomade  will  make  your  hair  lie  down. — 

No.  2 — We  don't  know.  If  you  adulterate  whiskey  you 

may-  be  prosecuted. 
Troublesome  (No.  2).— Your  bands  will  mend  when  you 

give  up  the  hard  work  which  changed  them.  Wear  gloves. 

 Writing  pood,  and  quite  suitable  to  tke  oihce  you 

name. 

k.  Lover  of  the  Despatch.— Write  the  Secretary  Gene 
ralPost  Office,  Dublin,  and  ask  for  forms  of  application 
in  re  Telegraph  Office.  You  must  be  taught  the  busi- 
ness. 

Bessie.— Stoutness  may  be  controlled.    Avoid  fatty  mat- 
ters, sugars,  aud  malt  liquors. 
An  Actor —Seek  an  interview  with  Mr.  Royce,  Stage 
,  Manager,  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin. 

W.  H.  B.  M.  -Write  to  the  Secretary,  National  Bank,  Dub- 
lin. 

Queen  of  Lilies.— "Shuffle  off  this  mortal  coU"  is  in 
in  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be  ';"  the  famous  soliloquy  in  Ham- 
let. Forster's  Life  of  Dickens  costs  about  iSs.  Cold 

water  is  best  for  the  eye.  Glycerine  improves  the  skin 

when  it  is  chapped  or  rough.  A  lady  may  be  callad 

educated  when  she  can  play,  dance,  converse,  speak  on 
current  topics,  has  read  general  literature,  and  conr.port 

herself  in  general  society.  Sir  William  Wilde  is  th« 

Queen's  oculist  in  Ireland. 

Diamond.— Writing  would  suit  a  mercantile  oflSce. 

Lover  of  the  Despatch. — Consult  a  doctor  at  once.  You 
have  caught  a  skin  disease. 

Jason. — Writing  good.  "  Every  man  his  own  lawyer''  i* 

a  very  good  book. 

Giovanni.— Write  to  the  Inspector-General  of  Constabu- 
lary, Dublin  Castle.  Your  writing  is  quite  good  enough. 

It  lacks  style. 

A  Constant  Reader. — It  is  safer  to  buy  the  preparation 
ready  made.    Ask  a  druggist,  g 

A  Constant  Readbr,— Any  waterproof  shop  will  sell  yon 
an  air  cushion. 

A  Constant  Subscriber.— See  reply  to  Diamond. 

Blooming  21.— You  must  be  introduced.   Don't  venture  to 

speak  to  him  othorniae— he  would  not  respect  you  

Writing  pretty  good.  An  old  maid  is  usually  over  40. 

 Telling  fortunes  is  nonsense.  There  are  half  a  dozen 

of  good  bookshops  in  Dublin.  Do  not  send  a  valentine 

to  a  man  you  don't  know. 

Montmorency.— You  can  revive  black  cloth  by  applying  » 
mixture  of  bruised  galls  (1  lb.),  logwood  (2  lbs  ),  green 
vitriol  ({  lb.),  and  water  (5  ou.arts  ) 

C.  S.  S. — Let  a  good  dentist  see  your  hollow  tooth  ;  and 
unless  he  can  promise  you  permanent  case  by  stoppling  it, 
have  the  refractory  grinder  out,  like  a  man.  Don't  at- 
tempt to  stop  it  yourself.  .Your  amateur  dental  surgery 
>vill  end  in  dissatisfaction,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  "  a 
long  pull  and  a  strong  pull"  is  the  only  cure. 

A  LOVER  of  the  Beautiful.— Obtain  an  introduction  to 
the  lady's  parents. 

E.P. — The  pedometer  was  invented  in  1790. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

GOOD  NEWS. 

The  Bhort  account  that  Murtagh  MacMahon  had 
given  in  court  of  his  sudden  Toyage  was  literally  cor- 
rect, though  necessarily  brief  and  condensed.  How- 
ever, our  readers  have  learned  enough  for  our  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  for  their  own  gratification,  we  doubt 
net.  We  may,  therefore,  now  pass  over  the  romance 
of  his  accidental  exile,  to  the  happy  result  of  his  nn- 
expeeted  return. 

He  had  landed  at  Liverpool,  minus  everything  but 
the  clothes  on  his  baok  and  a  few  poundt  which  re- 
mained over  and  above  the  sum  he  had  in  his  purse 
when  he  got  on  board  the  faat-sailing  clipper  ship 
Albatross,  homeward  bound,  and  which  his  friend 
Pemberton  had  amply  supplemented  to  enable  him 
to  pay  his  passage  home,  saying,  "  I  have  no  wife  or 
ehild,  Murtagh,  no  more  than  yourself,  and  if  I  should 
never  see  you  again,  there  is  no  one  living  to  whom 
I  would  so  soon  leave  it  in  my  will  as  to  yourself,  old 
boy." 

"  But  we  shall  meet  again,  please  God,  Pember- 
ten,"  said  his  friend,  "  and  you  shall  have  your  cash 
with  thousands  of  thanks  interest.  You  will  not  al- 
ways be  without  a  wife  and  child,  and  I  shall  watch 
the  shipping  list  most  anxiously  for  your  return. 
God  bles^  yow  ;  many  thanks;  good-li^e,  old  friend.' 
And  they  parted. 

In  Liverpool  he  spent  but  one  night,  and  he 
thought  it  lost  time  until  he  started  for  his  own  green 
isle  and  the  happy  home  of  his  childhood.  As  he 
had  said,  he  had  unconsciously  passed  by  the  very 
court-house  which  was  at  the  time  a  scene  of  such 
intense  interest  to  kis  father,  mother,  and  sister,  and 
which,  had  he  been,  as  was  supposed,  in  his  grave, 
would  in  all  probability,  as  the  case  at  one  time 
stood,  have  cast  more  than  one  stain  upon  his  me- 
mory, and  upon  the  livyig  testimony  of  his  father 
upon  his  oath,  for  this  was  the  probable  result  in  the 
minds  of  all  those  who  had  heard  the  evidence  up  to 
the  period  when  Philip  0  Hara  and  Constable  Dou- 
glas had  been  e.^amined,  and  when  Donald  O'Connor 
had  arrived,  fortuitously  accompanied  by  him  who 
with  a  word  could  set  all  right,  but  who,  at  the  very 
time  that  m<atter3  were  going  so  sadly  against  them, 
was  flying  with  all  speed,  but  still  with  lota  than  his 
heart  desired,  as  he  thought,  to  those  he  loved,  when, 
in  fact,  he  was  leaving  them  behind  him  to  the  inge- 
•ui^  of  an  hetiourable  buit  mistaken  advocate,  who 
wds  hima«tf  misinstrueted  by  a  pa'ir  of  oascruplilous 
scoundrels. 


But  Donald  O'Connor  had  not  been  idle,  and  hav-  j 
*ng,  through  his  own  intelligence,  put  Philip 
O'Hara's  statements  together,  had  uj  ou  his  own 
information— for  Philip  was  in  Dublin — obtained 
a  magistrate's  search-warrant  against  the  premises  of 
the  schoolmaiter,  and,  with  Constable  Douglas,  was 
hufrying  to  Dublin,  to  the  rescue  of  Murtagh's 
memory  and  The  MncMahon's  integrity,  with  the 
practice-papers  of  the  perjured  set.  These  papers  and 
fttl*e  seals  he  felt  confident  would  in  themselves 
have  procured  a  verdict  against  the  bond,  and  he 
thought  every  moment  an  hour  until  he  placed  them 
in  the  hands  of  The  MacMahon's  counsel.  But  hu- 
man nature  must  be  sustained — particularly  by  a 
police-constable — where  the  means  aro  possible.  Nei- 
ther Donald  O'Connor  nor  the  constable  had  eaten  a 
morsel  for  nearly  twelve  hours,  having  started  with- 
out »  moment's  delay  upon  the  success  of  their 
search.  Donald  had  now  ordered  dinner  for  both, 
in  the  same  Toom,  at  the  hotel  at  Athlone,  for  he 
could  not  bear  to  let  the  constable  out  of  his  sight. 
Not  that  he  doubted  him  in  any  one  way,  but  he  en- 
joyed a  sort  of  indefinable  triumph  in  looking  at  the 
man's  puffed-out  breast,  .which  he  knew  contained 
what  he  was  almost  certain  would  gain  the  great 
cause  for  The  MacMahon. 

While  their  chop,  as  the  easiest  thing  that  could  be  got 
ready,  was  hissing  and  bubbling  in  the  pan  in  the 
kitchen,  another  chaise  and  jaded  pair  of  horses 
drove  to  the  door  on  the  down  route,  and  a  gentle- 
man got  out.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  ostler  stood 
at  the  door  for  orders. 

"  Tom,"  said  the  waiter,  "  turn  out  a  fresh  chaise 
and  the  best  pair  of  horses  in  your  stable  for  this 
gentleman,  and  be  ready  to  start  in  half  an  hour." 

"  In  twenky  minutes,  I  said,"  said  the  traveller. 

Donald  cocked  his  ears  at  that  voice,  for  the  door 
was  ajar,  and  the  gentleman  was  in  the  hall.  His 
heart  beat  quick  and  loud,  as  he  rose  from  his  chair. 
"  Gracious  Heaven!"  he  exclaimed,  "I  cannot  be  mis- 
taken—and yet — but,  no — no,  it  cannot  be  ;  I  am  a 
fool — or  mad."  But  still  ha  went  to  the  door  and 
threw  it  open. 

What !  Donald  !  You  here  ?  and  in  custody,  I  do 
believe,"  he  exclaimed,  aa  he  entered  the  room  and 
saw  the  police-constable. 

"  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  ua  !"  ex- 
claimed Donald,  with  a  hysterical  laugh,  and  pre- 
tending to  start  back — b«t  instantly  rushing  forward, 
he  seized  Murtagh  MacMahon's  hund  and  held  it  fast, 
while  Murtagh  looked  upon  him  with  a  quiet 
happy  smile,  and  patted  him  fondly  between  the 
shoulders. 

Aa  aoon  ai  Donald  had  recovered  his  emotion  and 
become  somewhat  calm  he  looked  up  at  his  friend. 
"  Oh,  Murtagh  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  how  is  it  that  I 
see  you  here  ?  Is  it  really  you  ?"  and  he  felt  him  all 
over,  rubbing  his  hands  across  his  face  and  down 
his  arms  and  breast.  "Yea — yes,"  he  cried,  "it  is 
Murtagh  MacMahon  in  the  flesh  bodily.  Oh,  Murtagh, 
Murtagh  !  explain  how  it  is  that  I  see  you  here,  for 
you  are  no  ghost  ?" 

"  By-and-by,  Donald,  my  dear  friend — but  tell 
me,"  he  added  in  an  undertone,  "  how  is  it  that  I 
IM  jou  Iter*  in  such  questionable  company  ?  I  hope 


there  is  nothing  the  matter.    I  hope  you  are  not  a. 

prisoner  ?" 

"  No,  Murtagh,  I  am  not  a  prisoner;  but  I  am  not 
quite  so  sure  that  you  are  not." 

"I  !"  exclaimed  Murtagh  now  completely 
puzzled.  "  Explain  yourself.  I  am  on  my  way  to 
Kilmiiuhan  to  see  my  father  and  mother  and  Norah, 
and  no  power  on  earth  shall  alter  my  ceurse  or  detain 
me  a  moment  when  I  get  something  to  eat." 

"  You  will  dine  with  us,  then,"  said  Donald,  smil- 
ing, "  and  come  back  with  us  to  Dublin  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  us'  ?"  said  Murtagh,  em* 
phatically,  looking  round  the  room  as  if  expecting  to 
see  some  persons  of  equality. 

"  This  police-eoDstable  and  myself,"  said  Donald. 

"You  are  mad,  Donald  O'Connor.  No.  I  am  on 
my  way  to  Kilmauhan,  and,  as  I  have  already  said, 
no  power  on  earth  shall  atop  me  or  even  delay  me. 
How  are  they  all,  Donald,  and  your  own  people  toot" 

"  Well  in  health,  but  you  will  find  none  of  them 
there  ;  your  father  and  mother  and  Norah  are  in 
Dublin.  Sit  down  there  while  I  sit  here,  and  listen 
to  me  while  I  tell  you  as  shortly  as  I  can  how  'mat- 
ters are,  and  why  it  is  you  find  me  here." 

Murtagh  sat  down  before  Donald,  and,  looking  him 
full  in  the  face,  said,  "  Go  on,  Donald  ;  but  for  God's 
sake  be  quick,  for  I  am  in  an  awful  state  of  suspense 
from  what  you  have  already  said." 

Donald,  then,  as  briefly  as  possible,  told  him  all 
that  had  passed  since  he  had  left.  The  report  of  his 
death  by  cholera — the  attack  oq  Kilmauhan  House 
by  burglars  ;  their  defeat  ;  the  production  of  the 
bond,  the  denial  of  itagenuineness  by  The  MacMahon, 
and  the  trial  that  was  at  that  very  moment  going  on 
in  the  courts  of  Dublin  to  lest  its  validity  ;  of 
the  papers  and  was  impressions  and  bread  seals 
which  the  constable  had  found,  and  the  hurry  they 
were  in  to  be  in  time  to  produce  them  as  evidence 
against  the  bond  ;  that  his  father  and  mother  and 
sister  were  all  in  town,  present  every  day  at  the 
trial  ;  and  having  told  him  all  this,  he  added  that 
it  was  nothing  but  a  providential  miracle,  their  hav- 
ing met  as  they  then  did,  and  which  a  few  minutes' 
difi"erence  of  time  on  either  side  would  have  pre- 
vented, and  that  one  word  from  him  would  settle  the 
whole  matter,  &c.,  &c. 

"  What  a  scoundrel !  What  a  pair  of  scoundrels — • 
what  a  trio  of  ruffians  !  Oh,  Donald,  what  do  we  not 
owe  to  your  zeal,  energy,  and  intelligence  in  tins  ex- 
traordinary business  '!  But  we  had  better  make 
haste.  Here,  waiter,  let  us  have  dinner  at  once;  add 
mine  to  this  gentleman's  table.  And  look  here,"  as 
he  was  going,  "  one  chaise  will  be  enough — that  for 
the  Dublin  up  line ;  you  may  countermand  the  one 
for  down  south." 

Thus  it  was  that  these  two  friends  providentially 
met  at  such  a  moment,  so  as  to  save  time  and  enable 
Murtagh  MacMahon  to  arrive  and  give  his  evidence 
as  a  clincher — as  Sergeant  Bucklestrong  had  called  it 
— in  this  great  trial. 

As  yet  his  family  were  in  total  ignorance  of  his 
resurrection — we  may  be  almost  pardoned  for  call- 
ing it  so. 

Donald  knew  the  hotel  at  whieh  they  stopped  in 
town,  from  letters  received  every  post  from  The  Mao- 
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Mahon — and  one  from  Norah  ! — .iljout  tlie  tvial;  and 
haviug  left  Murtagh  there  until  bis  returu,  he  drove 
rapidly  on  to  the  courtis,  and  he  it  was  who  handed 
the  .slip  of  paper  to  the  sergeant,  with  the  words 
"  The  son,  Murtagh  MacMnhon,  has  providentially  re- 
turned. He  is  ready  at  any  moment  to  give  his  evi- 
dence. Like  his  father,  he  deuit-s  the  whole  thing. 
Be  cautious  how  .you  break  it  to  his  father.  I  will  do 
so  now  to  his  mother  and  sister." 

When  Donald  had  touched  him  upon  the  elbow 
from  behind,  the  sergeant  turned  round  rather  an- 
grily at  the  intorruptiou,  and  showed  his  irritability 
by  the  way  in  which  ho  looked  at  him  ;  but  when  he 
read  the  papt;  liis  face  broke  into  a  smile  of  triumph 
as  he  thrust  it  into  bis  pocket. 

The  M.aoMahou  had  not  seen  him  at  all,  although 
he  was  close  beside  the  sergeant,  so  intensely  was  he 
gazing  at  "  that  pair  of  ruffians"  at  the  other  side  of 
the  table. 

Mrs.  MacMahon  and  her  daughter  were  sitting  in 
the  opposite  galki-y,  and  Norah's  quick  eye  soon  re- 
cognised Donald,  although  the  burly  sergeant  was 
almost  completely  between  her  and  him,  and  she 
whispered  to  her  mother  :  "  Oh,  mother  dear,  there 
is  Donald.  I  saw  him  giving  a  paper  to  papa's  coun- 
sel. I  wonder  he  did  not  sjjeak  to  papa.  I  hope  he 
has  good  news  for  viS.  I  know  ho  expected  to  get 
some  papers  which  would  be  of  great  use  to  us,  and 
perhapsthose  were  they  he  handed  to  couasel.  Oh,  mo- 
ther, here  he  is  coming  into  the  gallery,"  she  added, 
as  the  door  opened,  and  Donald  elbowed  his  way 
through  the  crowd  towards  them.  As  he  approached 
they  tried  to  make  way  for  him  to  sit  beside  them. 
He  shook  hands  silently  with  tlitm  both,  but  would 
not  sit  down.  "  No,  Norah,"  he  said,  "  you  and  your 
mother  must  come  with  me,  I  have  good  news  for 
your  father's  case.  We  have  most  important  papers. 
Come  at  once — there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  have  a 
covered  car  waiting  to  bring  you  to  your  hotel." 

Much  excited,  they  gcjt  up  and  followed  him 
through  the  press  of  people  in  the  gallery,  who  in- 
stinctively made  way  for  them,  whilesuch  espressionsas 
'  Those  are  his  wife  and  daughter.  Poor  dear  ladies, 
how  anxious  they  must  bo  !"  ''What  a  beautiful 
creature  the  daughter  is  !  "  "  How  pale  and 
care-worn  she  looks!"  "  Is  it  any  wonder  ?"  "  Who 
can  that  young  man  be  ?"  and  such  like  remarks  met 
their  ears  as  they  passed  out. 

When  they  were  seated  iu  the  car  and  had  driven 
from  the  courthouse  door,  Mrs.  MacMahon  turned  to 
Donald  and  said,  "  Oh,  Donald,  how  good  of  you  to 
come  up  all  this  long  way  on  our  account.  You  say 
you  have  got  some  papers  which  may  be  of  use  to 
us  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  got  papers  which  must  in  themselves, 
I  should  say,  give  The  MacMahon  a  glorious  victory 
over  those  base  conspiritoi's." 

"  I  think,  Donald,"  said  Norah,  while  tears  of  gra- 
titude welled  up  in  her  beautiful  eyes,-  "  that  I  saw 
you  give  them  to  our  counsel,  for  1  recognised  you 
at  once. 

"No,  Norah — dear,  '  he  ventured,  to  add,  "'that 
was  only  a  slip  of  paper,  to  say  that  I  had  got  them, 
and  that  I  h?d  bronght  a  W'Ost  material  witness  to 
^own  with  me — I — I — " 

Donald  stopped  himself.  He  knew  that  a  car  in  a 
noisy  street  was  no  pl;ice  to  make  the  disclosure  with 
which  his  heart  was  bursting. 

''Not  y.iurself  surely,  Donald      said  Nor.ah. 

"No,"  he  said,  haviug  recovered  his  self-pusses- 
Bion  ;  "  but  I  have  brought  up  the  policeman  who 
found  the  papers  in  the  schoolmaster's  drawer,  and 
who  has  charge  of  them  now  ;  of  cour.se  he  is  the 
proper  person  to  testify  concerning  them.  He  is  a 
most  intelligent,  clever  man." 


"How  .delightful  !  lliank  God,"  exclaimed 
mother  and  daughter,  placing  each  a  hand  in  one 
of  Donald's.  Need  we  say  with  what  a  fervent  pres- 
sui'e  Norah's  was  met— and  ret.ained  ? 

They  were  silent  now,  but  DonaM  continued  to 
hold  Norah's  hand  which,  by-the-by,  her  mother  must 
have  seen — until  they  reached  tlio  hotel.  Nora'n's 
quick  eye,  as  she  looked  up,  caught  the  figure  of  a 
man  in  nn  old  shooting  jacket  retiring  hastily  from 
the  window  of  their  sitting  room,  but  evidently  not 
before  he  had  seen  them  from  behind  the  curtain. 

"  Mamma,  I  wonder  who  that  man  is  who  was  in 
our  room,"  said  Norah.  "  They  should  not  allow 
any  one  into  it,  and  he  seemed  to  me  a  very  common 
looking  fellow.  I  believe  he  is  gone,  however,  for  he 
left  the  window  when  the  car  stopped." 

"  Don't  abuse  him,  Norah,"  said  Donald,  laughing, 
"  for  he  is  a  friend  of  naine.  I  shall  introduce  him, 
if  you  will  let  me." 

"  Then  he  shall  be  a  friend  of  mine  also,  in  spite  of 
his  shabby  dress,  "  said  Norah,  laughing. 

This  conversation  took  place  as  they  were  going  up 
stairs,  but  v.hen  they  entered  the  room  there  was  no 
one  there. 

"  Ah,  Donald,  you  must  be  joking,"  said  Norah, 
for  her  mother  had  left  all  the  conversation  to  her, 
"  there  is  no  one  here,  you  see." 

"  Not  here  ;  but  he  is  not  far  off,  and  you  both 
know  him  more  intimately  than  I  do.  Prepare  for  a 
very  happy  surprise." 

"  Donald,  you  cannot  be  speaking  of — of —of  Mur  — of 
Murtagh,"  exclaimedMrs.  MacMahon,flushingcrimson 
with  excitement,  while  Norah  almost  clung  to  Donald 
and  looked  inquiringly  in  his  face, 

"  Ay»,  of  Murtagh,"  exclaimed  Donald,  as  the  door 
buatopen,  and  Murtagh  rushed  into  his  mother'sarms, 
and  poor  Norah  wa3  so  overwhelmed  with  delight 
and  surprise  that  she  fainted,  and  would  have  fallen 
to  the  ground,  had  not  Donald  caught  her  in  his 
arms  and  fanned  her  pale  cheeks  with  his  handker- 
chief, a's  he  laid  her  on  the  sofa.  What  a  blessed 
chance  for  Donald  ! 

'■  Restored — restored — my  very  Murtagh — my  own 
boy  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  MacMalion,  holdiug  him  back 
at  arm's  length  after  a  fervent  embrace,  and  gazing 
over  him  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Yes,  mother,  re.stored,  I  find  ;  as  if  from  the  grave, 
.and  j'et  here  I  am  in  flesh  and  blood,  ready  to  cla!ji> 
you  again  and  again  to  my  heart,"  and  ho  threw  his 
urma  once  more  round  her.  and  kissed  her  repeatedly 
upon  the  cheeks  and  lips.  "  And  you,  too,  dearest 
Norah,"  he  said,  releasing  bis  mother,  .and  tui'niug  to 
his  sister,  who  had  now  partially  recovered,  and,  sup- 
ported by  Donald,  was  standing  behind  him.  Mur- 
tagh eh)sped  her  to  liis  heart,  repeating  his  fond 
kisses  upon  her  lips  and  brow. 

Donald,  with  innate  delicacy,  now  left  them,  say- 
ing that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  court,  which 
was  indeed  the  fact.  He  brought  Constable  Douglas 
with  his  papers,  &c.,  and  handed  him  over  to  the  ser- 
geant f'jr  his  instructions. 

We  have-already  heard  what  these  additional  wit- 
nesses had  to  say.  and  the  result  of  their  evidence 
upon  the  court  and  jury.  It  was  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing t'nese  witnesse.?,  with  the  evidence  of  the 
papers,  that  gave  Sergeant  Bucklestrong  tho  bold  cuu- 
Sdence  he  had  assumed,  and  called  forth  the  allusion 
from  Mr.  Sta'pleton  of  a  "  thunderbolt  of  terror," 
while  he  little  knStv  the  appropriateness  of  the  epithet 
be  had  so  sarcastically  used.  But  our  readers  are, 
ere  this,  fully  aware  of  the  turn  the  trj%l  took  from 
the  evidence  of  these  witnesses,  and  we  have  a  little 
further  explanation  to  give  them  still. 

The  learned  sergeant  took  the  opportunity,  when 
the  judge  retired  for  a  few  minutes  j'roui  the  bench, 
to  take  The  MacMahon  into  the  witness  room,  where 
he  had  the  constable  in  waiting,  Having  gone  over 
the  papei's,  and  heard  all  the  policeuian  had  to  say, 
The  MacMahon  said  to  tlie  learned  sergeant,  "  I  sup- 
pose this  is  the  evidence  which  you  alluded  to  just 
now  in  court,  when  you  said  '  your  Itarued  friend 
had  little  idea  of  the  evidence  you  could  bring  for- 
w.ard.'  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  not  all.  This  policeman,  eonclusive 
though  his  evidence  must  be,  is  .not  now  the 


'  thunderbolt  of  terror'  that  I  have  in  re  serve,  al- 
though my  learned  friend  perliaps  dot  s  not  appre- 
hend so  smart  a  peal  ag  even  the  constable  can  give, 
MacMahon.  I  h-are  a  real  '  thunderbolt  of  terror" 
ready  to  rattle  in  their  ears.  Can  you  stand  a 
shock  ?" 

"  Yen,  if  it  does  not  tevel  W  entirely  to  the 

ground,  .so  as  never  to  rise  again— but  be  mild." 

"  What  should  you  say  if  I  could  produce  your 
son- -Murtagh  MacMahon — to  put  the  lie  down  the 
throats  of  tliat  pair  of  scoundrels,  as  yoU  h^kve  eo 
often  justly  CHded  them?   Eh  ?" 

The  MacMahon  at^od  back,  and  trembled.  He 
ground^he  nails  ^f  Iiis  finf.ers  into  the  fjalms  of  his 
hands  until  the  blood  nearly  came,  his  eyes  flashed 
fire  upon  the  man  before  him,  »nd  his  teeth  gnashed 
ujion  him  with  a  spasmodic  grin. 

"  By  Heaven,"  he  cried,  "  if  you  ire  In  jest,  ser- 
geant, or  if  you  even  unintentially  deceive  me,  your 
life  is  not  v.orth  the  words  you  utter,  not  if  you  were 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Englmd — My  son — where  is 
he  ?  it  can't  Lo  true— my  .son — Muitagh  ! — Oh,  ser- 
geant, have  pity  on  a  heart-broken  old  man,  and  do 
hot  kill  me  with  that  smile."  And  he  fell  into 
a  chair,  with  his  hands  clenched  like  a  -fice  behind 
his  head. 

"Par(ilon  me,  MacMahon."  the  sergeant  said  kindly, 
taking  his  hand,  and  actually  kneeling  down  beside 
him  in  his  wig  and  gown.  "  I  am  not  deceiving  you. 
Indeed  I  am  not.  Your  son  is  safe.  He  is  in  town. 
He  is  at  the  hotel  with  his  mother  and  sister.  Read 
this."  And  he  put  the  slip  of  paper  he  had  received 
from  O'Connor  into  his  hand. 

The  MacMahon  read  it  over  with  straili!tg  eyes 
and  bursting  heart.  "  Merciful  God,"  he  excSinsed, 
"  I  thank  Thee  with  all  my  heal  t.  Wkere,  where  is 
my  boy  ?  My  boy,  justified  from  forgery  before  the 
world.  My  God  !  I  do,  I  do  thank  'Thee."  And  he 
sobbed  as  if  his  heart  would  burst  with  joy. 

But  it  was  healing,  not  bifeaking,  now,  and  he  spent 
that  night  until  a  late  hour — the  four  of  them  toge- 
ther— at  the  hotel,  listening  to  the  son's'romance, 
(To  be  Continued.) 

OUR  HOME. 
tJndEnieath  the  dronpjfcg  bianchei 
Of  the  tail  trees  bencling  ovfer, 
Bending  dark,  and  cool,  and  stately, 
Over  rohf,  and  door,  and  window, 
While  the  sunlight,  peeping  throogh  them, 
I'hrows  bright  sliadows  on  the  floor. 
Leafy  shadews  on  the  floor ; 

Where  the  wild  biids  come  and  linger. 
In  the  morning  and  the  oven, 
Linger,  weaving  strange  devices 
Out  of  Sticks,  vaiA  moss,  and  brisUc  ; 
Chattering,  scolding,  coaxing,  threatening, 
Trubtuig  much,  yet  troubled  sore, 
I?  Sve  chance  too  acar  their  store  ; 

■ftTiere  the  peach  trees  and  the  chony, 

In  their  rose  arid  milk-white  dresses, 

Blossom  sweetly  on  the  hillside. 

On  the  hillside,  cross  the  way  ; 

"Where  the  wild  flowers,  'pink"  and  "cranebill," 

With  the  thnid,  blile  fareu  violet. 

Spring  iu  fr«s^,  uncultured  beauty, 

'Tweeu  tlie  wicket  gate  and  door. 

On  the  yard  before  the  door  ; 

Stands  A  cottngre,  unpretentious- 
Homely  to  the  passer-by, 
With  its  gauKu  of  spring  bounties. 
And  the  row  r.f  tJotliic  licescs — 
Little  bouses  for  the  chickens — 
Where  the  red,  delicious  bci  rtes 
Ripen,  and  the  suu-browBtd  fingore 
Gather  theui  for  lu^cious  cream, 
Clover -made  and  ye!l<!W  crenm. 

This  is  cin^,  oiil  bohic,  o'iir  hoaveu: 
SniaU  it  ko«ius  to8r<;it  ambitions. 
But  to  hearts  content  and  Inimble, 
tariDct  Ie«!  for  wealth  tlian  wisdom, 
Less  lor  iiold,  .and       and  tiiuei 
I'haii  fur  honesty  :  nd  woifh. 
.  It  supplies  tin)  needs  of  earth. 
ti\ute  supplies  tlie  wants  of  earth. 

Tlie  firsC  number  of  ?.  hew  monthly  periodical,  the 
III tt.ffrated  Scofsinan  tti'd  S'rntlifk  ff'fan,  Will  be  pub- 
lished in  Edinburgh  shortly. 

Ml-.  Henry  Neville,  the  lessee  of  the  Olympic 
Tlieatre,  has  in  the  press  a  work  entitled  ''  The 
Stage  ;  its  Past  and  Present  in  relation  to  Fine  Art." 

Captain  Sir  John  Glover,  it  has  been  rumoBred, 
will  possibly  be  the  new  Governoi'  i^f  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements, vice  Colonel  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  K.C.M.G. 

A  butcher  has  been  convicted  before  the  Lambeth 
police  magiiitrate  of  having  in  his  possession  a  quan- 
tity of  meat  wnfit  for  human  food,  and  was  fined  £20 
with  £b  5.S.  costs. 
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A  SONG. 

"  When  twilight  dews  are  falling  fast 
Upon  the  rosy  sea—"  ■ 

The  voice  warbled  just  like  a  bird's  endowed  with 
human  passion  and  language.  No  wonder  that  John 
Holcombe  listened  entranced.  It  was  so  different 
from  the  Italian  sonatas  with  which  his  ears  had  been 
regaled  ereuing  after  evening  by  the  gracious  beauty 
who  now  sat  beside,  chafing  inwardly  as  she  saw  the 
soft,  dreamy  look  sieal  into  those  ^weet  grey  eyes  of 
tis — a  look  that  she  could  only  call  forth  by  much 
endeavour,  and  at  rarest  intervals. 

Only  her  seamstress,  Jeanette,  a  nice  little  Swiss 
girl,  Ariadne  explained;  and  shortly  thereafter  came 
a  timid  knock  at  the  door.  A  silver- voiced  permis- 
sion given,  a  pretty  brown  face  peeped  in,  the  singer's. 
John  Holcombe  knew  it  by  intuition  then.  Ariadne, 
with  a  graceful  apology  swept  out,  and,  oddly 
enough,  though  John  Holcombe  fancied  hiniself  in 
love  with  the  blonde  beauty  only  an  hour  before,  it 
vTAs  the  dark  face  that  filled  his  mind  during  a  half 
'.•our's  solitude. 

A  pretty  face  it  was.  Too  broad  and  low-browed 
it  may  be  for  perfect  beauty,  but  full  of  rich,  dark 
colour,  and  a  woman's  heart  shining  out  in  the  great 
lustrous  eyes,  and  smiling  in  the  w  ai  ra,  red  lips. 

In  the  midst  of  John  Holcombe's  reveries  came 
Ariadne,  and  bewildered  him  out  of  reason,  with  her 
glances  and  covert  sweetness.  He  was  quite  sure  he 
-Was  in  love  with  her  now  ;  as  sure  as  he  had  been  a 
hundred  times  before,  when,  presto  I  his  warming 
fancies  were  deluged,  utterly  drowned  and  washed 
away,  by  a  sudden  dash  of  cold  water— a  voluntary 
admission  from  Ariadne's  own  lips  that  Ariadne's 
wedding  day  was  close  at  hand,  and  her  bridegroom, 
a  wrinkled  Croeisus,  whose  name,  but  for  his  wealth, 
must  have  been  a  by-word  of  reproach. 

The  tale  had  been  long  in  telling,  and  it  was  dark 
when  John  Holcombe  rose  to  leave,  rejoicing  inwardly 
that  sh^  had  stayed  his  rash  avowal  iust  in  time.  She 
also  rose,  and  a  feeling  that  was  stronger  for  the  mo- 
ment than  Mammon-lust,  or  worldly  pride  filiod  her 
eyes  with  unshed  tears.  The  golden  lashes  fell,  the 
proud  head  drooped,  but  John  Holcombe  bad 
weighed  aud  measured  her  in  that  one  moment. 

A  truer  woman  and  a  purer,  he  thought,  if  she  had 
no  wavering  tenderness — nothing  but  greed  of  wealth. 
Untrue  to  herself  !  that  was  a  verdict. 

Then  he  went  his  iway,  a  little  mortified  perhaps, 
but  grateful  for  his  release  "from  chains  that  he 
blushed  for  now,  and  just  a  little  pidful  of  this  wo- 
ijian,  who  had  swayed  him  once  with  her  beauty  and 
'<iscinations.  , 

•  A  little  shawled  figure  stole  from  th«  house  just 
before  him,  looking  timidly  f(jr  a  moment  into  the 
Jast-darkening  streets,  then  hurrying  ou — but  not  so 
fast  that  John  Holcombe  could  not  overtake  it.  It 
was  growing  dark,  he  said,  and  begged  to  be  her 
escort;  and  she,  too  shy  and  unsophisticated  to  know 
how  to  act,  walked  ou  in  siience.  Only  a  timid,  grate- 
ful glance  told  him  that  his  kindness  was  under- 
stood. . 

It  was  a  curious  change,  from  the  stately  houses 
and  clean,  broad  streets,  to  the  crooked,  unwholesome 
ways  through  which  they  passed.  John  Holcombe 
shuddered,  as  he  looked  up  at  the  tall,  weather-beaten 
tenement  before  which  she  paused,  bidding  him  good- 
night. 

It  may  be  that  the  man  who  had  once  hoped  to 
win  the  hand  of  Ariadne  Kcine  still  visited  her  to 
prove  that  his  heart  and  pride  were  unwounded.  It 
may  be  that  her  presence' still  had  fascinations  for 
him.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  little  seamstre.-s  no 
longer  went  her  way  alone  in  the  darkness,  even 
when  Ariadne  mis-sed  her  visitor. 

For  the  first  time,  John  Holcombe  saw  a  pure 
woman's  soul,  face  to  face.  It  was  a  pleasant  study, 
and  these  were  pleasant  walks.  He  found  in  this 
simple  girl  a  companion  who  understood  him  ;  who 
was  ready  for  his  every  mood.  His  first  mad  fancy 
died  a  hundred  deaths  in  her  sweet,  hcimely  pre- 
«eKC<-. 

.Slw  had  ii.ad  her  sorrows,  this  little  seamstress. 
Her  falhti-,  ;v  sud,  broken-hearted  man)  h.vd  Iwught 
his  tivf:  little  daughters  to  this  foreign  laud,  and 
hei  e  dying,  worn  out  aud  old,  before  bis  time,  left 
ihem  t<j  m.:ike  their  iourney  alone  through  life.  And 


afterwards,  the  little  sister  had  left  her  for  the  arms 
of  a  stranger  and  a  distant  home.  Jeanette  was  glad 
of  her  joy,  but  must  needs  miss  her. 

Yet  she  was  cheerful — even  gay — aud  talked  to 
John  Holcombe,  smiling  up  into  his  eyes,  almost  too 
frankly,  perhaps.  He  doubted  if  she  had  read  his 
heart,  and  wondered,  if  she  ever  did,  what  answer 
she  would  give. 

It  came  to  pass  that  Ariadne's  blue  eyes  peeped 
through  the  window  draperies  after  John  Holcombe's 
retreating  form,  and  saw  who  walked  beside  him  : 
and  there  came  to  her  a  sudden  revelation,  confirmed 
by  previous  suspicion,  by  unconscious  word  and  look ; 
and  this  woman,  who  had  chosen  her  own  way  apart, 
burned  with  jealous  fire. 

Only  the  next  day  she  let  f<Ul  in  Jeanette's  hearing 
a  little  morsel  of  gossip  about  John  Holcombe  and 
hia  future  bride,  and  a  homily  on  gay  young  men, 
followed  by  a  sigh  as  genuine  in  sound  as  a  real  one. 

Jeanette  stitched  on  calmly,  and  the  day  was  over ; 
and  she  bade  good-bye,  as  it  happened,  to  Ariadne's 
home,  for  the  wedding  finery  was  finished. 

Home  through  the  darkened  streets  to  her  lonely 
dwelling.  The  world  was  darker  than  the  night  to 
that  little  fluttering  heart. 

"  Was  he  to  blame  ?"  Jeanette  asked  herself.  She 
hardly  klfew.  There  surely  had  been  tones  and 
glances  his  promised  bride  would  not  have  cared  to 
see.  It  was  only  kindness  to  a  lonely,  friendless  girl. 
She  would  believe  him  pure  and  good,  that  was  her 
only  comfort  now. 

And  John  Holcombe  was  beside  her.  It  seemed 
then  as  if,  all  in  a  moment,  her  heart  had  turned  to 
stone.  He  had  reached  the  narrow  street,  the  great, 
grim  house  wherein  Jeanette  lived.  It  was  dark, 
quite  dark  now,  and  they  stood  alone. 

The  man  took  one  step  into  the  narrow,  gloomy, 
passage-way,  and  grasped  her  hand,  and  bent  towards 
her. 

"  One  kiss,  Jeanette,"  he  wliispered  faintly  ;  but 
she  stood  firm,  and  straight,  and  still.  Not  for 
friendship's  sake  ?"  he  pleaded. 

'■  Not  even  for  friend-ship's  sake,"  she  said  ;  aud 
the  dim  street-lamp  lighted  up  her  lifted  eyes,  and 
she  fled  into  the  durkness  of.  the  house,  but  not 
ere  he  had  seen  the  look  upon  her  face — a  look 
that  some  men  would  h^ve  triumphed  in  and  laughed 
at. 

John  Holcombe  was  very  grave — grave  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  glowed  with  happiness. 

All  would  be  right  to-morrow.  To-morrow]  Moons 
waxed  aud  waned  before  they  met  again. 

In  the  cheerful  morniu!;  Joini  Holcombe  strides  to 
J.eaaette's  door,  whistling  iu  the  lightness  of  his 
heart,  and  she  is  gone.  No  trace  of  her,  only  she  has 
left  her  furniture  as  a  gift  with  some  inmates  of  the 
house.  She  is  not  to  be  found  by  searching  or  any 
ordinary  means  ;  and  weeks  go  by  and  the  conviction 
forces  it«elf  upon  him  that  he  shall  never  see  the 
pretty  face  again  ;  and  he  wonders  if  Jeanette,  hi'; 
ioright  Jeanette,  could  have  lost  all  love  of  life,  all 
fear  of  death  and  crime,  in  her  hour  of  ang\iish.  It 
is  scarcely  egotism  in  him  to  wonder,  hei-  last  look 
said  so  much. 

And  so  John  Holcombe  broods  and  pines,  and  hides 
himself  away  in  the  house  that  was  to  be  her  home, 
an  ?.ltered  man,  ambition,  hope,  all  gone. 

Two  yeajs  later  a  wish  for  travel  seized  John  Hol- 
combe, a  haunting  wish  that  was  like  an  inspira- 
tion. At  Geneva  he  mot  his  first  love — Ariadne 
Heine  no  longer^a  widow  now  with  the  fortune  of 
her  dead  husband  added  to  h.;r  own.  He  saw  her 
much  and  often,  and  their  acquaintance  was  re- 
newed. 

A  strange  womm  he  found  her,  looking  at  her 
with  clear  vision,  undimmed  by  any  veil  of  fancy,  a 
woman  who  sighted  pleasure  with  a  hawk's  eye,  yet 
was  never  happy ;  an  eager,  restless,  unsatisfied, 
reckless  ci-eature  ;  and  this  woman,  the  centre  of  an 
admiring  group,  queen  of  her  own  circle,  put  out  a 
hand  to  the  stranger,  and  chose  him  for  her  especial 
friend. 

They  drove  together  on  a  quiet  mountain  road  at 
the  sunset  hour.  A  chance  meeting  it  had  been;  but 
John  Holcombe,  walking  in  the  dust  of  the  wayside, 
nursing  his  griefs,  had  been  scarcely  sorry  to  be 
wiled  of  hi.s  mournful  mood.  There  was  a  tender 
toue  in  the  woman's  speech,  a  tender  look  in  the 
down-cast  eye  th.at  had  watched  him,  furtively, 
througli  all  that  F.unny  afternoon.  She  had  said  no 
word  that  overstepped  the  verge  of  modesty,  yet  it 
seemed  to  her  companion  as  though  she  had  flung 
herself  upon  her  knees  before  him,  and  pleaded  for  the 
old  dead  love  that  could  never  rise  again. 


Beautiful  and  rich,  and  ■courted  by  all,  offering 
love  and  wealth,  her  wild  unsatisfied  heart  appealing 
to  his  pity,  it  entered  John  Holcombe's  mind  to  open 
his  arms  and  take  her  in  ;  to  spend  his  life  in  giving 
another  the  peace  and  happiness  that  he  could  never 
know. 

There  came  from  the  valley  below  a  mellow  roice, 
singing  a  song  in  the  English  tongue — a  song  of  twi- 
light musings  and  of  broken  friendships. 

John  Holcombe  bade  the  driver  pause,  and  listened 
breathlessly  : 

There's  not  a  garden  walk  I  tread, 

There's  not  a  flower  I  see. 
But  brings  to  mind  somo  hope  that's  fled. 
Some  joy  I've  lost  with  thee. 

"This  is  my  journey's  end,"  he  said  ;  and  thanked 
the  lady  for  her  courtesy.  Then  Ariadne  went  her 
way,  but  she  threw  behind  her  a  lingering,  longing 
glance— a  glance  of  yearning  and  sorrow. 

And  John  Holcombe  turned  the  road,  and  looked 
upon  a  picture.  Above  rose  the  glorious  mountains, 
crimson  in  the  sunset's  glow.  Below  lay  a  cold,  blue 
lake,  around  the  luxuriance  of  clustering  vines — for 
this  was  the  vineyard  spot  ef  Switzerland,  and  centre 
of  it  all — a  low  stone  cottage,  and  on  its  porch  Jea- 
nette, with  a  group  of  children  clustering  at  her 
knee. 

He  drew  near.  The  flaxen-haired  children  fled  at 
the  approach  of  a  stranger,  and  Jeanette  arose,  with 
a  sudden  glory  in  her  face,  and  gave  him  a  trembling 
hand.  All  else  forgotten,  he  clasped  her  to  his  breast, 
and  she,  who  had  refused  him  one  kiss,  allowed  him 
now  to  shower  hundreds  on  cheek,  and  brow,  and 
rosy  lips — then  started  back  with  a  sudden  terror. 

A  frown  gathered  on  John  Holcombe's  brow. 

"  Jeanette,  are  you  another  man's  wife  ?" 

She  smiled  a  quiet  smile,  and  shook  her  head  with 
a  look  that  said  more  than  words. 

"  John,  are  you  another  woman's  husband  ?" 

"  How  can  you  treat  me  so,  Jeanette  ?"  (reproach- 
fully). . "  I  have  never  truly  loved  any  woman  but 
you.  I  have  never  wanted  another  for  my  wife.  I 
have  loved  you — only  you — from  the  day  I  met  you 
first." 

She  only  questioned  him  with  her  quiet  eyes,  and 
read  his  he  irt.  and  knew  that  he  had  spoken  truth  ; 
and  when  he  asked  her  once  again  to  be  his  wife,  she 
laid  her  little  brown  hands  in  his,  and  sealed  the  pro- 
mise with  a  kiss. 

There  was  no  pride  in  Jeanette's  loving  heart,  and, 
sitting  by  his  side  on  the  rustic  porch,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  twilight  and  the  clustering  vines,  she  told  him 
of  her  liour  of  trial,  and  how  a  letter  had  come  from 
sister  Lisetteand  her  husband,  begging  her  to  make 
her  home  with  them,  and  how  the  company  of  loving 
friends  seemed  so  mucli  better  than  solitude,  that 
she  was  fain  to  start  at  once. 

And  then  they  sat  in  silence  ;  and  after  a  time 
John  Holcouie  said,  quite  reverently  : 

"  God  be  praised  for  the  gift  that  He  has  given  you, 
Jeanette.  I  never  should  have  found  my  little 
human  nightingale  but  for  her  song." 

BE  NOT  TOO  SURE  ! 

Ee  not  too  sure  of  anything 

In  tills  wide  world  ! 
We  see  as  with  the  eyes  of  youth. 
We  hear,  yet  hear  not,  of  a  truth— 

For  this  there  is  no  mortal  cure — 
Be  not  too  sure  ! 

We're  hedged  about  on  every  side 

With  thinsijthat  seem 
As  real  as  the  earth  we  tread. 
Or  as  the  blue  skies  overhead. 

And  find,  too  late,  they'll  not  endure— 
Be  not  too  sure  ! 

"  There's  nothing  true  but  Heaven,"  they  3ay. 

Then  give  us  Heaven  ! 
Of  earthly  good  a  heaven  below  I 
And  tlien,  beyond  this  world  of  woe. 

Of  tliat  bright  Heaven  where  all  is  pure 
Let  us  be  sure  I 


The  rapid  and  daily  increasing  sale  of  Williams  and  Co 's 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Prices,  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s  lOd.  per  lb. 
25  Capel-streut.  Dublin. 

The  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  intend,  as  soon 
as  the  ueces.sary  arrangements  can  be  made,  to  devote 
the  programme  of  one  of  their  Saturday  concerts  ex- 
clusively to  the  works  of  Sterndale  Bennett,  "the 
great  aud  lamented  composer,"  says  Mr.  Gorge  Grove 
in  his  announcement  on  the  subject,  '■  whuse  music 
has  so  often  warmed  the  hearts  and  quickened  the 
iwcr  of  tii^  Ciystal  Palace  audience." 
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NINA'S  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

"  I  say,  Jake,  what's  tbat  ?  Swing  round  the  boat 
jiist  a  leetle  to  the  left.  There  !  that's  right.  Now 
down  with  that  piece  of  sheet,  and  haul  up  a  bit." 

Th'i  speikfr,  rt  tall,  broad-shouldered,  suu-browned 
man,  whilst  delivering  his  orders  to  his  companion, 
was  hastily  divesting  himself  of  all  superfluous  cloth- 
ing, preparatory  to  plunging  into  the  water. 

"  What's  up,  Wilder  ?"  asked  tho  other,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  obey  instructions  ;  but  before  he  had 
finii-hed  his  interrogatory,  bis  companion  was  strug- 
gling with  the  angry  waves,  aud  grappling  with  some- 
thing which  he  evidently  desired  to  get  possession  of. 

The  remaining  occupant  of  the  little  smack  no-.v, 
for  the  first  time,  fully  comprehended  the  situation, 
and,  striking  out  cautiously  with  one  oar.and  raising 
the  sail  half-way,  was  soon  in  a  position  to  render 
eSicieut  aid. 

'•Softly,  .softly,  Jake  !  Raise  her  gently,"  said 
Wilder,  as  he  placed  the  lifeless  form  of  a  beautiful 
girl,  all  dreuched  in  the  dark,  murky  waters  of  the 
b.iy,  in  his  companion's  arras  ;  then  stepping  into 
the  boat  himself,  the  fishermen — for  such  was  their 
cKlling — proceeded  to  make  a  bed  of  some  fish-nets 
and  a  pa-  t  of  an  old  sail,  and  placed  tbe  body  upon 
it,  whilst  the  tears  trickled  down  their  sunburned 
cheeks. 

They  folded  the  torn  drapery  more  closely  over  the 
snow-white  bosom,  and  laid  gently  the  long,  droop- 
ing auburn  ringlets  from  off  the  clay  cold  brow;  then 
Cj-.-ered  the  beautiful  face  of  the  dead,  with  a  re- 
spect aud  reverence  seldom  exhibited  by  men  in  their 
station  of  life. 

"  She's  an  angel,  I'll  wager,  Jake  !"  »aid  the  elder 
and  foremost  one  of  the  two.  "  And  it's  not  us  as 
knows  what  sent  the  poorthiug  to  s-ich  an  end  as  this," 
be  added,  brushing  away  a  big  tear. 

Nina  Sherwood  was  an  orphan,  and  had  been  left 

to  the  care  cf  her  uncle,  a  man  of  wealth  and  good 
social  position. 

Norman  Sherwood  had  reared  his  niece  with  the 
same  care  as  that  he  bestowed  upon  his  own  daugh- 
ters, and,  good  man  as  he  was,  always  intended  to 
leave  her  comfortably  settled, as  she  had  no  fortune  of 
her  own.  He  was,  however,  a  man  given  to  super- 
.stitious  notions.  He  had  said  to  his  attorney,  one 
day,  as  perchance  he  met  him  : 

"  Blake,  I  want  to  make  a  will.  I  wish  to  leave 
my  niece  something  handsome,  in  case  she  outlives 
me  !" 

"All  right,  Mn  Sherwood  !"  responded  the  attor- 
ney. "  Step  into  my  office.  No  time  like  the  pre- 
sent.'' 

"  Confound  it,  man  alive  !"  rather  abruptly  broke 
in  the  cli.  nt.  "  Why,  you  act  as  though  you  thought 
I  hadn't  a  d;iy  left,"  he  added,  wiping  the  perspira- 
i'ion  from  his  brow. 

"  01),  nut  at  all,  not  at  all,  Mr.  Sherwood  !  No 
doubt  you  are  good  for  twenty  years  yet,"  responded 
the  attorney  ;  but  still  this  procrastiuating  in  such 
matters  has  often  proved  disastrous." 

'■  Nov/,  Blake,  that'sjust the  point.  I  always  feel, 
when  I  think  about  making  a  will,  as  though  that 
done  and  I  .should  have  nothing  else  left  to  do,  and — 
and — why  to  tell  the  truth,  Blake,  as  though  I 
fcbouldn't  live  an  hour  afterwards,"  he  said,somewhat 
ashamed  of  his  limidity. 

"  Nonsen.'e  '  Mr.  Sherwood,  I  thought  you  a  man 
of  stronger  mind  than  to  allow  such  foolish  fancies  to 
disturb  you,"  s<ad  the  attorney. 

'■  Well,  come  over  to  my  office  to-morrow,  Mr. 
Blake,  and  I'll  try  and  be  ready  for  you.  But  con- 
found it  !  I  hate  this  business  of  making  wills,"  he 
muttered  to  himself  as  ho  walked  away. 

That  man's  time  is  short  !"  murmured  the  attor- 
ney, as  he  turned  and  entered  the  office,  just  outside 
of  which  the  above  conversation  had  taken  place.  '"If 
I'm  any  judge,  he  gogs  off  suddenly." 

Norman  Sherwood^ had  just  entered  his  palatial  re- 
sidence on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  his  meet- 
ing with  his  attorney  when  he  fell  prostrate  upon 
tlii  floor  of  the  corridor  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 
Physicians  were  immediately  summoned,  but  all  at- 
tempts toward  restoration  proved  futile,  and  within 
a  few  hours  tbe  wealthy  and  beloved  Norman  Sher- 
wood, the  man  perhaps  above  all  others  missed  by 
tbe  poor,  waa  but  an  iawimate  pieea  oi  clay. 


And  now  it  was  that  Nina  fully  realised  tbat  ebe 
was  indeed  an  orphan — "  a  penniless  orphan," 

Wh.it  a  significance  tliose  three  words  be.ar.  How 
deeply  they  pierce  the  heart  of  one  who  from  expe- 
rience fully  understands  their  meaning. 

"  God  help  the  penniless  orphan  girl,  wherever  she 
may  bo  !  '  should  be  tbe  prayer  of  every  honest  heart 
on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Unfortunately  for  poor  Nina  she  had  never  been  a 
favourite  with  her  aunt  and  cousins,  they  always 
bavini;  boon  joalous  of  her  superior  beauty,  and  also  of 
her  uncle's  affection  for  her. 

Hence  she  knew  that  from  them  she  would  re- 
ceive but  little  kindness,  and  therefore  was  tot  sur- 
prised to  find  that  they  acquiesced  in  her  plans  for 
seeking  some  employment  by  which  she  could  main- 
tain herself. 

Being  a  deit  little  needlewomsn,  Nina  found  little 
trouble  in  obtaining  tho  situation  she  sought,  anl  ac- 
cordingly soon  found  herself  installed  in  the  embroi- 
dery department  of  a  large  fancy  shop  ;  and  here  she 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Emerson  Bars^ow,  her 
employer's  son,  who  after  a  very  thort  acquaintance 
fancied  himself  desperately  in  love  with  Nina's  large 
brown  eyes,  her  dark  shimmering  auburn  ringlets, 
her  red  pouting  lips,  her  wweet  musical  voice,  and  in 
fact  with  Nina  herself — and  finally  declared  himself  a 
suitor  for  her  hand  ;  aud  when  she  besought  him  to 
leave  her  in  peace,  saying  that  as  she  waa  a  poor  girl 
he  would  soon  tire  of  her — and  that  of  'course  his 
father  woulil  never  consent  to  his  marrying  her,  who 
occupied  the  position  of  a  servant  to  him — he  swore 
that  notking  could  ever  change  him,  that  he  could 
never  love  another,  and  that  it  mattered  not  what 
argument  his  f.ither  brought  to  bear,  be  was  firm  aud 
unchangeable  ;  aud  that  if  f^he  persisted  in  refusing 
his  suit,  she  would  be  held  by  Heaven  responsible  for 
his  death.  And  then  it  was  that  trusting  Nina  placed 
her  hand  in  that  of  tbe  deceiver — for  such  Emerson 
Barstow  proved — aud  said  : 

"  Then,  Emerson,  if  it  be  so,  take  me.  I  am  all 
yours.  I  bring  you  no  dowry,  or  none  in  tbe  common 
acceptance  of  the  term  ;  but  I  bring  you  the  rich- 
est dowry  any  woman  can  give  to  man — faith, 
confidence,  a  pure  and  virtuous  heart,  and  an  un- 
dying and  sacred  devotion.  And  now  Emerson, 
dearest,"  she  said,  "  it  is  for  you  to  say  if  the  dowry 
I  offer  you  is  adequate  to  your  wants." 

And  Nina  no  longer  resisted  the  oft-attempted 
caress,  but  let  her  head  fall  upon  her  lover's  shoulder, 
who  drew  hsr  closer  to  his  breast,  nearly  smothering 
her  the  while  with  kisses,  at  the  same  time  renewing 
the  solemn  promises  he  had  before  pleaded  her  to 
listen  to. 

Nina  was  happy — supremely  happy — for  she  loved 
Emerson  Barstow  as  only  such  a  woman  as  she  was 
could  love,  and  that  it  were  possible  for  him  to  prove 
unfaithful  to  her  never  entered  her  mind. 

Young  Barstow  had  thought  it  prudent  to  say 
nothing  to  his  father  at  present  of  bis  engagement, 
deeming  it  best  to  defer  their  marriage  for  a  year  or 
sr>,  in  hopes,  as  ho  said,  tbat  his  father  might 
come  by  degrees  to  look  upon  Nina  as  bis  future 
daughter-in-law.  And  so  trusting,  Nina  worked  on 
and  sang  gaily  as  b«r  deft  fingers  drew  the  silken 
threads  through  the  soft  white  merino,  and  wove 
them  into  roses,  violets  and  morning  glories  ;  and 
her  companions  all  wondered  what  had  come  over 
the  sad,  despondent  Nina — such  a  wonderful  change 
had  come  upon  her  since  she  came  amongst  them. 

Emerson  Bartow  visited  her  for  several  months 
subsequent  to  their  engagement. 

But  at  length  his  visits  began  to  shorten,  and  he 
seemed  less  demonstrative  in  bis  affections,  and  then 
several  evenings  would  elapse  in  which  he  failed  to 
make  his  appearance  ;  aud  when  poor  Nina  would 
mildly  upbraid  him,  with  her  large  sad  eyes  full  of 
tears,  for  his  lack  of  attention,  he  would  answer,  coldly  ; 

"  A  fellow  can't  always  be  tied  to  a  woman's  apron 
strings." 

It  was  Saturday  night,  and  a  week  bad  passed  in 
which  she  had  not  seen  him,  and  he  had  promised 
faithfully  to  visit  her  tbat  evening.  Eight  o'clock 
struck — the  last  stroke  had  scarcely  died  away  when 
the  front  door-bell  of  Mrs.  Anderson's  boarding- 
house  rang.  Nina  Jumped  from  her  Chair,  and  step- 
ping to  the  staircase,  with  bated  breath  and  throb- 
bing brow, 

"  Oh,  thank  Heaven  !"  she  whispered,  clasping  her 
bands  and  raising  her  eyes  heavenward  :  "  thank  God 
he  has  come  at  last  !  '  and,  brushing  aside  the  still 
undried  tears  from  her  now  pale  cheek,  she  quickly 
descended  to  the  parlour.  "  Ob,  Emerton,  she  cried, 
letting  her  h«ad  ei&k  upon  hit  ihoulder  ;  l%m  to 


glad  you  have  come.  I  had  almost  begun  to  Uxz — ' 
"  Look  here,  Nina  !  don't  be  foolish  !"  and  Emer- 
son Bar»tow  moved  uneasily  and  impatiently  on  his 
chair,  and  did  not  press  the  loving  hand  to  hia 
breast,  an  had  been  bis  custum.  '■  Don't  be  foolish, 
I  say,  Nina  1" 

There  was  something  so  different  in  his  voice  from 
his  usual  loving  tones,  and  something  so  repulsive  in 
his  manner  towards  her,  and  something  so  cold  and 
unfeeling  in  tbe  expression  of  his  face,  when  Nina 
raised  her  bead  and  gazed  into  his  eyes,  tbat  she 
rose  to  her  feet  and  confronted  him  with  a  stern, 
inquisitive  ga^e,  benea.th  which  tbe  heartless  fellow 
quailed. 

•'  What — what  do  you  mean  ?"  she  questioned. 
"  I  do  not  fully  understand  you." 

"  I  mean,  >«ina,  that  you  ought  to  know  it  is  out 
of  the  question  fur  me  to  make  you  niy  wife,"  re- 
sponded the  miserable  scoundrel,  in  a  tone  of  acsuraed 
bravery,  '•  and  that  it  is  quite  time  that  our  little 
farce  ended  !" 

Poor  Nina  could  not  respond  to  tbe  henrtlees 
wretch,  but  heard  him  through,  end  stood  like  a 
marble  statue  gazing  with  a  stoty  sta:-.;  into  the 
depths  of  tho.=o  large  blue  eyes  whicii  s'ae  h,".d  so  often 
gazed  iiito  with  all  tho  love  of  b^r  nllccfioi.^'.'--  heart 
swelling  up  into  her  own  truthful  orbs,  saying  : 
'■  Emerson,  you  will  never  desert  ma  <  "  And  'ihen 
she  would  not  wait  for  him  to  assure  her  that  he 
would  not,  but  would  say  :  "  I  know  you  uever  ivill  I 
Such  truthful  eyes  as  yours  could  never  deceive — and 
above  all,  that  one  tbe  wonaan  whom  you  have  taught 
to  love  and  trust  you  !" 

Nina  Sherwood  neither  shrieked  nor  fainted  when 
the  villain  pronounced  her  death  sentence,  but  stood 
and  gazed  into  his  face  with  an  almost  idiotic  stare, 
until  tbe  vile  wretch  quailed  beneath  it,  and  sought 
to  take  her  hand,  and  essayed  to  speak. 

But  she  quickly  withdrew  it,  and,  without  taking 
her  eyes  from  his  face,  she  pointed  to  tbe  door,  and 
said,  in  a  hollow  and  unnatural  voice  : 

"  Go  !  You  are  free  !" 

Emerson  Barstow  waited  not  for  a  ssccnd  invita- 
tion, but  was  glad  to  make  bis  escape  from  tbe  pre- 
sence of  the  woman  he  had  so  wickedly  wronged. 

Now  that  he  had  gone — gone  from  her  for  ever — 
the  poor  girl,  whose  nerves  bad  been  wrought  up  to 
their  highest  tension,  sank  insensible  upon  the  floor, 
where,  an  hour  later,  the  kind-hearted  landlady  found 
her. 

Removiig  her  to  her  room,  she  had  summoned  a 
physician,  who  found  her  delirious,  and  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  brain  fever,  which  bade  fair  to 
be  quite  serioui — if,  indeed,  it  did  not  actually  ter- 
minate her  existence. 

The  poor  girl  was  sent  to  the  hospital,  where  fop 
days  she  hngered  between  life  and  death. 

But  at  lec^th  her  fine  constitution  won  tbe  race, 
and  she  was  pronounced  out  of  danger  ;  and  when 
kind-hearted  Doctor"Brown,  the  house-surgeon,  in- 
formed her  that  she  would  be  discharged  within  a 
few  days,  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept 
aloud,  and  murmured  between  her  sobs  : 

"  Oh,  doctor  !  why  did  you  not  let  me  die  ?  Why 
did  you  strive  to  bring  me  back  to  »11  this  misery  ?" 

Poor  Nino!  Her  health  was  shattered;  her  strength 
and  courage  had  forsaken  her.  She  had,  as  it  seemed, 
neither  home  nor  friends  ;  and  he  who  bad  promised 
ever  to  love  her  bad  proved  unfaithful. 

And  so,  one  morning,  Nina's  bed  was  vacant,  and 
she  herself  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

The  day  following  her  flight,  two  sad-fa:ed  and 
sun-browned  men  raised,  gently  and  reverently,  froni 
their  boat  the  lifeless  form  of  a  beautiful  young  girl, 
which  the  authorities  took  charge  of,  and  pl.iced  in 
the  Morgue  for  indentification,  where  it  was  soon  re- 
cognised by  Doctor  Brown  as  being  that  of  Nina 
Sherwood. 

And  it  is  said  tbat  Emerson  Barstow  fully  awoke 
to  a  realising  sense  of  his  terrible  crime,  when 
it  was  too  late  :  and  notwithstanding  tbe  fact 
that  he  married,  te  became  miserably  unhappy, 
and  it  is  whispered,  by  those  who  know,  that  b?  ii 
often  seen  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  little  mound  be- 
neath which  lies  the  cliy  cold  dust — all  tbat  now  re- 
mains of  tbe  once  beautiful  Nina  Sherwood  :  and 
that,  after  he  has  left  the  spot,  there  are  always  a 
profusion  of  fresh  flowers  scittred  upon  the  grave. 

'V\'e  trust  that  Emerson  Barstow  truly  repented 
of  his  heartless  game,  and  hope  that  others  may  piofit 
by  bis  sad  experience,  aud  stop  ere  they  win  that 
true  and  trusting  love — that  holy  and  sacred  conti- 
doQce— which  a  true  woman  it  ever  ready  to  give  to 
th«  AM  tbt  adorei. 
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MRS.  MARTIN'S  HOUSE- 
CLEANING. 

The  luQ  shone  pleasantly,  one  day  early  in  April, 
so  that  Mrs.  Martin  was  tempted  to  take  the  baby  and 
rn«  out  for  a  little  fresh  sir.  She  thought  she  would 
go  and  see  her  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Todd,  who  was  old 
enough  to  be  her  mother,  but  she  had  been  very  kind, 
to  Mrs.  Martin  ever  since  she  married  and  removed* 
to  the  city  an  entire  stranger. 

Whenever  she  wanted  advice  on  any  subject,  Mrs- 
Martin  always  went  to  Mrs.  Todd,  and  many  was  the 
time  the  latter  had  been  called  up  in  the  night  to 
minister  to  a  croupy  child.  Energetic  and  decisive 
herself,  she  infused  someof  [her  spirit  into[those  around 
her,  and  was  one  of  those  women  whom  everybody 
relics  on. 

Mrs.  Msrtin  was  often  unconsciously  aroused  by 
her,  for  Mrs.  Todd  expected  everybody  to  do  their 
duty  as  promptly  as  herself. 

She  found  her,  on  this  occasion,  standing  in  the 
doorway,  superintending  the  carriyng  in  of  a  load  of 
furniture,  a  calico  dress  and  big  apron  on,  and  a  thick 
veil  tied  over  her  head. 

"  How  d'ye  do  ?"  she  said,  in  her  cheery  tones,  ai 
Mrs.  Martin  came  up  the  steps. 

The  latter  glanced  up  in  surpri«e  at  Mrs.  Todd's 
»ttire. 

"  Oh,  don't  look  at  me  ;  I'm  in  my  working  dress  !" 
laughed  she,  glancing  down. 

"What's  going  on  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Martin. 

"  Going  on  ?  Why,  house-cleaning,  to  be  sure  ! 
I  suppose  you  must  be  all  through  by  this  time,  or 
you  wouldn't  be  out  making  calls  ?" 

Mrs.  Martin's  heart  sunk  within  her,  as  it  always 
did  at  at  any  implied  rebuke  of  her  friend,  and  she 
followed  her  into  the  sitting-room  with  a  dreadful 
feeliug  of  guilt — for  she  had  never  even  thought  of 
house-cleauing  yet. 

"  Well,  now,  I  can  only  ait  five  minutes  with  you 
to  rest,  for  I've  been  on  my  feet  ever  since  four 
o'clock  this  morning,  and  I  must  get  the  second-story 
to  rights  before  dark." 

Mri.  Martin  took  no  offence  at  this  summary  dis- 
posal of  her,  for  she  well  knew  that  Mrs.  Todd 
never  allowed  visitors  to  interfere  with  her  domestic 
duties. 

"  Don't  let  me  detain  you  at  all,"  she  answered. 
I  only  thought  it  would  do  the  baby  good  to  go  out ; 
it  is  so  seldom  we  have  such  warm  days." 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  the  very  reason  I  am  anxious  to  im- 
prove them,  and  get  my  cleaning  done  before  warm 
weather  sets  in.  I  can't  bear  to  see  a  dirty  house  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  ;  and  nothing  is  more  slovenly 
than  to  see  a  housekeeper  dawdling  along  with  her 
cleaning  after  everybody  is  done." 

Mrs.  Martin  ventured  to  say  that  she  hadn't  thought 
of  beginning  yet. 

"  Well,  you  had  better  take  my  advice  and  go  at  it 
while  the  weather  is  good  ;  it  is  such  a  conrfort  to 
know,  when  it  gets  hot,  that  you  haven't  it>  to  go 
through  with.  I've  been  papering  my  second^story 
to  day,  and  it  looks  very  handsome." 

■■  Who  did  it  for  you  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  M. 

"  I  did  it  myself,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  do  'every 
bit  of  my  paper,  and  curtain,  and  picture  hanging 
niysdf ,  and  I'd  like  to  see  anybody  who  could  tell  it 
iri.m  tlip  upholsterer's  work." 

Mrs.  Martin  knew  that  s}te  never  suspected  it. 

"  It  is  ridiculous  for  women  to  have  every thia^  "un- 
der the  sun  done,"  continued  Mrs.  Todd,  "  when  bv 
a  little  wit  they  could  do  it  themselv»s.  No  wonder 
the  men  preach  about  extravagance  and  dread  the 
very  name  of  house-cleaning,  for  it  is  nothing  but 
p.ay  money  for  shaking  carpets,  and  mending  grntes, 
and  whitewashing,  and  scrubbing,  until  they  are  glad 
enough  it  comes  but  once  a  year — though  as  for  that 
Tiiiitter,  I  clean  twice.  Don't  you  sae  how  whitciind 
liki  my  walls  are  ?  I  slacked  the  lime  and  put  it  on 
ir.yself  before  ten  o'clock  yesterday  morning.  Tbr)se 
doors  I  yarn  i  sued  in  the  afternoon, "and  to-morrow  ffm 
going  to  do  the  .«tairs." 

Mrs.  M;ii  tin  gl.-inced  around  the  neat,  clean  room, 
and  then  :it  licr  friend's  stron;^,  robust  form,  and 
sighed  as  she  contrasted  her  own  inefSoieney,  men- 


tally resolving,  as  she  bade  Mrs.  Todd  good-bye,  to 
follow  her  example  and  endeavour  to  curtail  the  ex- 
penses of  house-cleaning. 

On  the  way  home  she  stopped  at  the  grocer's,  and 
ordered  some  lime  and  a  whitewash  brush,  and  then 
at  a  druggist's  for  some  paint  brushes — Mrs.  Todd 
having  furnished  her  with  the  necessary  recipes. 

"  Jane,"  she  said  to  her  servant  on  reaching  home, 
"  I  wish  you  would  remove  the  tacks  fi-om  the  third- 
story  carpets  to-night,  sj  we  can  begin  cleuniug  early 
in  the  morning." 

The  lime,  and  the  paint,  and  the  varni.sh,  and  the 
brushes  were  duly  sent  home,  and  down  in  the  kitchen 
Jane  speculated  on  this  new  state  of  thiugs.  Some- 
thing must  be  wrong  with  the  financial  affiiirs  of  the 
house.  Yes,  Mrs.  Martin  had  Joo'ted  rather  sober 
lately,  and  her  going  out  to-day  hadn't  improved  her 
spirits  at  all.  She  was  in  trouble,  and  Jane  should 
share  it  with  her. 

So  she  went  at  the  carpets,  and  soon  had  them 
rolled  up,  the  shades  down  and  furniture  piled  ready 
for  action. 

The  next  morning  the  three  eldest  children  were 
sent  off  early  to  school,  and  the  baby  left  in  care  of 
four-year-old  Mamie. 

Mrs.  Martin  had  to  leave  the  nursery  door  open,  so 
that  she  could  hear  the  first  sounds  of  insurrection 
there,  and  Mamie  was  strictly  forbidden  to  cross  its 
threshold. 

Mrs.  Martin  and  Jane  entered  upon  their  work 
heartily,  and  the  sun  shone  in  strongly  ou  the  bare 
room,  where  nothing  was  heard  but  the  swish-swash 
of  the  whitewash-brush,  and  the  splashing  and  scour- 
ing of  Jane's  scrubbing-brush. 

Mrs.  Martin  thought  it  was  quite  fascinating  to  be 
mounted  on  a  step-kdder,  and  draw  her' brush  back 
and  forward  on  the  ceiUng  ;  but  itwas  troublesome  to 
get  down  so  often  to  move  the  ladder,  and  every  time 
she  did  she  hated  to  get  up  again. 

By-aud-by  the  sun  disappeared,  and  Mrs.  Martin, 
glancing  out,  saw  that  it  was  clouded  over.  In  a  lit- 
tle while  rain  began  to  fall,  and  that  was  vexatious, 
because  her  walls  ■  wouldn't  dry.  But  soon  the  sun 
eame  out  again,  and  went  back,  and  sent  showers  all 
day,  so  that  the  rooUiS  would  not  get  dry. 

Mrs.  Martin  persevered  bravely  with  her  woi  k  tintil 
the  ceiling  was  finished,  and  then  stepped  down  to 
enjoy  the  effect.  It  was  not  what  she  had  expected. 
The  strokes  of  the  brash  were  painfully  visible,  and 
not  aa  even  as  though  done  by  line  and  plummet  ; 
besides,  each  showed  where  it  began  and  where  it 
ended. 

"Jane,"  said  her  mistress,  doubtfully,  "does  it  look 
right  to  you  V ' 

Jane  rose,  dripping,  from  the  floor,  eager  to  praise 
the  industry  «f  the  worker. 

"After  it  dries,  it'll  look  better." 

That  was  it.    It  would  be  all  right  after  it  got  dry. 

Mrs.  Martin  looked  at  the  walls  with  more  en- 
couragement, and  prepared  to  commence  them. 

Suddenly  a  sharp  cry  arose  from  the  nursery,  and 
she  ran  down,  to  find  a  great  lump  on  the  baby's 
fo'ehoad,  where  he  had  hit  himself  with  a  big  china 
doll  Mamie  had  given  him  to  play  with.  Before  he 
had  ceased  sobbing  the  children  came  homo  to  din- 
ner. Mrs.  Martin  was  astonished  to  find  how  late 
it  was  ;  but  she  had  been  thoughtful  enough  to  pro- 
vide roasting  meat  for  dinner,  with  baked  potatoes, 
so  that  nothing  should  burn  fiom  being  left  alone. 

She  sat  sipping  her  tea  after  they  had  all  gone 
away  again,  and  a  thought  struck  her.  She  would 
paper  the  two  large  rooms,  and  whitewa.sh  only  one. 
That  would  save  time,  perhaps,  and  be  a  less  dan- 
gerous experiment.  Hastily  changing  her  dress,  she 
ran  out  while  Jane  was  at  her  dinner,  and  selected  a 
bea  utiful  paper,  the  faintest  shade  of  grey,  with  a 
delicate  vine  of  coavulvuli. 

As  she  approached  home,  two  ladies  turned  up 
the  steps,  and  she  recognised  them  as  her  most  fa- 
;ihionable  acquaintances. 

Of  course  they  must  be  entertained,  though  she 
waft  impatient  for  them  to  go.  When  at  last  they 
did,  the  afternoon  was  too  fur  gone  to  begin  paper- 
ing, acf  she  attacked  the  other  ceihng.  Ou  moving 
the  Btei)-ladder  it  turned  and  went  through  the 
windowl  secdiag  two  panes  to  fiagments. 

"  Accident  the  first,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  good  na- 
turedlv  ;  Lut  even  as  she  spoke  Jane  pulled  the  lad- 
der up  too  vigorously,  and  it  knocked  to  pieces  the 
pretty  glass  ahade  from  the  gas-burner. 

However,  they  both  laughed  and  went  to  work 
.izain.  Mrs.  Martin  began  to  feel  weary  in  the  back 
of  her  nAK,  and  her  arms  wouldn't  manipulate  as 
easily  as  id. the  morning,  but  she  kept  at  it. 


Jane's  good  nature  was  ti-icd  by  the  frequent  ring- 
ing of  the  door-bell  ;  but  if  any  cs.liers  c.Tm.o  she 
didu't  let  Mrs.  MiU'tin  k)iow  it.  Hov/tver,  late  iut.:Q 
afternoon  she  c.ime  slowly  back  and  said  that  tho 
minister  was  below.  Mrs.  Martin  could  not  refuso 
him,  so  clipping  on  a  wrapper,  she  ran  down,  for- 
getful of  sundry  white  drops  on  her  dark  haii-,  which 
the  minister  eyed  curiously. 

Fortunately,  be  didu't  stay  long,  and  the  children 
trooping  back  from  scliool.  thtir  mother  gave  thtm 
the  paper  bordering  t.jtrim  while  she  fiiiijhed. 

Neck,  ba'A-,  arms,  and  feet  ached  tlitn.  and  it 
seamed  as  ii  she  had  accomplished  very  little,  h::t 
consoled  herself  with  the  thought  that  it  was  her 
Crit  attempt,  and  to-morrow  would  be  better. 

She  went  to  bed  early,  but  could  n^.t  sleep  for  a 
long  while,  and  when  at  length  falling  in  a  doze,  she 
was  aroused  by  the  s'lddon,  hoarse  coughing  of  hov 
baby.  To  spiing  up  and  apply  her  ready  remedies 
was  but  the  work  of  a  few  moments;  but  she  could 
not  sleep  again  v.'ith  that  sound  in  her  ear,  and  tl'e 
namelejs  dre.ad  of  the  croup  gnawing  at  herhe;a-t. 

She  knew  he  had  taken  cold  by  the  nursery  door 
having  been  left  open,  .ind  resolved  to  keep  one  oi'  the 
old;'r  girls  at  home  the  next  day  to  look  after  him. 
The  baby  grew  quiet,  and  toward  morning  she  fell 
asleep, «and  coidd  hardly  arouse  herself  when,  after 
repeat.ed  shakiugs  her  husband  bawled  in  her  oar  that 
it  v/as  after  eight  o'clock. 

She  was  very  careful  not  to  let  him  know  tlirit  she 
felt  really  unable  to  get  up,  but  the  surprise  .-ihe  had 
in  store  tor  him — when  he  was  to  be  triumphantly 
led  to  that  third  story,  with  its  glistening  ceilings,  its 
freshly  papered  walls,  shining  doors  and  snuwy  paint, 
and  be  told  that  it  was  all  the  work  of  his  wife's 
hand — nerved  her  to  prepare  for  another  day  s  work. 

She  hardly  knew  huw  to  mount  that  step-ladder 
and  stretch  her  neck  up  again,  as  she  liad  the  day 
before,  and  when  she  got  it  upj  she  could  hardly 
bend  it  back  ag-iiu. 

Jane  assisted  her  cheerfully,  and  they  hxd  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  seeing  one  room  completed,  after  mis- 
matching the  paper  on  two  occasions,  and  lamenting 
the  carelessness  of  the  children  in  cutting  off  a  rich 
shaded  line  around  the  border,  whereby  it  lost  its 
effect. 

Towards  noon  the  men  came  <  o  take  down  the 
grates,  awd  Mrs.  Martin  concluded  she  might  as  well 
have  it  all  done  at  once,  leaving  only  the  kitchen 
range  to  do  duty. 

Mr.  Martin  informed  his  wife  at  dinnertime,  of  the 
suspension  of  a  firm  who  owed  them  a  considerable 
sum,  and  she  secretly  rejoiced  at  being  able  to  save 
in  the  household  just  at  this  juncture. 

Mrs.  Martin  strained  every  nerve  to  finish  the  two 
sleeping-rooms  before  night,  but  she  was  obliged  to 
leave  them,  for  she  felt  that  she  could  not  do  another 
thing,  fcvery  bone  in  her  body  ached,  and  her  neck 
was  so  stiff  she  could  not  tu;  u  her  head. 

On  going  down  stairs,  she  found  the  parlour  fire 
out,  and  that  in  the  kitchen  very  low.  Jane  had  put 
on  wood  to  boil  the  kettle,  and  everything  seemed 
cold  and  cheerless.  Besides,  a  steady  l  ain  had  sot  in, 
and  the  wind  was  sweeping  around  the  house  in  re- 
gular winter  style. 

She  wrapi  ed  the  baby  in  his  blanket,  and  took  all 
the  children  down  in  the  kitcheu  by  the  fire.  Then 
she  leaned  back  and  wondered  why  she  felt  so  miser- 
able. 

Before  answering  ihe  question,  she  heard  her  hus- 
band come  in  and  run  up  to  the  sittiug-room,  as 
usual. 

It  wasn't  long  before  he  ran  down  again,  with  the 
astonished  question  to  Jane — 
"  Whei'e's  Mrs.  Martin  ?'' 

He  was  bewildered  enough  on  putting  his  head  in- 
side the  kitcheu  door,  to  see  her  sitting  there,  and 
still  more  to  have  her  lean  her  head  on  his  arm;.«whe 
went  closer  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  What  in  the  world  has  happened,  wifey  ? — what 
does  this  maan  ?" 

But  she  only  sobbed  the  louder,  and  then  sud- 
denly began  to  laugh. 

He  looked  closely  at  her,  and  saw  that  her  eyes 
and  cheeks  were  bright  with  fever.  Giving  the  baby 
to  one  of  theciiildren,  he  ordered  Jane  to  make  a  fire 
at  once  and  carried  his  wife  up  to  the  nursery,  which 
was  warmed  from  below.  Then  he  rushed  for  the 
doctor,  aud  brouglit  him  back  with  him,  tormented 
with  wild  fear.s  of  all  sorts  of  diseases. 

But,  after  the  doctor  had  examined  her,  he  said  it 
was  only  the  result  of  anxiety  or  fatigue,  and  she 
needed  rest  and  quiet  more  than  anything. 

"  Butj  doctor,  my  wife  has  had  no  unusual  auxietv 
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or  fatigne— that  I  am  aware  of,"  said  Mr.  Martin, 
glancing  anxiously  at  her. 

She  heard  him,  but  was  too  sick  to  speak. 

"  Well,  let  us  hope  it  is  nothing  more,"  rejoined 
the  wise  M.D.,  as  he  prepared  to  depart. 

Mr.  Martin  did  not  know  for  twenty-four  hours 
what  had  happened  in  his  house. 

His  wife  suti'ered  excruciatingly  with  her  neck,  and 
just  escaped  an  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism. 

The  children  were  obliged  to  stay  in  the  nursery, 
while  she  was  sick,  as  it  was  the  only  warm  room  they 
h»d,  and  their  noise  almost  distracted  her. 

When  she  was  able,  they  formed  a  procession,  and 
mounted  to  the  third  story  to  see  the  wonderful 
works. 

Mr.  Martin  glancsd  around  and  commenced  to 
whistle. 

"  Seems  to  me  blue  morning-glories  on  your  paper 
and  a  green  carpet  don't  match  very  well." 

His  wife  coloured  with  mortification  ;  she  had  neyer 
thought  of  the  carpet  at  all. 

"  Why  didn't  you  keep  the  bristles  in  your  brush 
instead  of  strewing  them  over  the  wall  ?"  continued 
the  quizzer.  "  And  that  door  looks  as  if  it  had  mo- 
lasses running  over  it,"  pointing  to  the  newly-var- 
nished one. 

Mrs.  Martin's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  she  saw  how 
more  than  wasted  her  toil  had  been. 

"  There,  there,  my  dear,"  said  her  husband,  ten- 
derly passing  his  arm  around  her,  "  I  didn't  mean  to 
wound  your  feelings,  for  your  work  reflects  eredit  On 
your  heart  if  it  doesn't  on  your  hands — and  I  am 
proud  to  know  that  I  have  a  wife  who  is  careful  over 
my  money — but  remember  hereafter  that  my  first 
object  in  acqiiiring  money  is  to  give  you  every  com- 
fort and  spare  you  every  moment's  labour  that  I  can. 
It  is  enough  for  you  to  superiutend  the  afiairs  of  our 
family  without  performing  the  work  we  can  afford  to 
pay  for,  and  I  am  thankful  that  you  have  escaped  this 
time  without  anything  more  serious.  Let  Mrs.  Todd 
and  all  her  class,  who  have  no  strong  family  cares  to 
engross  their  minds,  work  out  their  energy  on  their 
doors  and  walls,  but  I  think  my  wife  will  be  satisfied 
with  her  first  experiment  of  house-cleaning  !" 

And  she  was. 


A  CURIOUS  STORY  OF  HIDDEN  TREASURE. 

A  few  months  ago  a  gardoner  named  Lenfant  was 
sentenced  to  sii  months'  imprisonment  at  Rouen  for 
borrowing  money  under  false  pretences.  He  had 
held  out  the  pro.^jpect  of  inheriting  several  millions, 
which  were  to  be  brought  from  the  Island  of  Mo- 
naque"  by  a  friend  of  his,  a  captain,  who  had  made  a 
discovery  wliich  promised  riches  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice.  In  reply  to  the  charge  of  swindling,  the 
poor  gardener  could  only  produce  the  correspohdence 
of  hia  friend,  the  problematic  Captain  Lombo,  whose 
enthusiasm  was  certainly  of  a  nature  to  strike  the 
imagination  and  captivate  the  heart  of  a  "young man 
from  the  country"  like  Lenfant,  but  unfortunately  it 
was  impossible  to  bring  forward  the  famous  captain 
as  a  witness,  and  the  gardener  had  to  go  to  prison. 
However,  it  subsequently  turned  out  Capt.  Lombo  was 
not  a  myth,  whatever  his  millions  might  be, 
since  he  arrived  at  Rouen  a  few  days  after  the 
condemnation  of  hiu  friend  Lenfant,  and  forthwith 
made  the  following  declaration  before  a  magistrate  : 
— "  I  became  acquainted  with  Lenfant  at  Rouen  after 
the  war,  and  worked  with  him  for  some  linie.  He 
said  he  knew  of  treasures  that  lay  hid  round  Rouen  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  he  had  not  the  funds  to  defray 
the  necessary  exploration.  I  told  him  that  I  also 
knew  of  a  treasure  of  twelve  millions  in  gold  and 
diamonds,  the  existence  of  which  had  been  revealed 
to  me  by  a  friend  named  Pasenta,  a  coastguardsman 
on  the  island  of  Oberon,  and  which  was  to  be  found 
on  the  island  of  Monaque,  situated  between  Porto 
Rico  and  St.  Domingo  ;  but  that  it  would  require  a 
great  outlay  of  money  to  get  there.  Ultimately  a 
borrowed  600f.  from  a  wineshop  keeper,  with  wbici 
I  embarked  at  Havre,  and  arrived  at  St.  Thomah 
on  the  17th  of  March.  I  then  proceeded  to  Porto 
Rico,  and  saw  the  governor,  who  placed  a  ship 
at  my  disposal  to  facilitate  the  research,  under 
the  condition  that  the  Spanish  Government  was  to 
have  27  per  cent,  of  the  treasure  if  discoverad.  We 
spent  26  days  in  searching,  but  unfortunately  found 
nothing.  I  was  then  penniless,  and  the  French 
consul  had  to  pay  my  passage  home.' '  So  much  for 
the  captain's  story  of  his  adventures.  Regarding  the 
origin  of  this  supposed  treasure-the  following  is  told. 


A  Corsair  barque,  in  18.33,  cruifiing  neaj-  tfio  i,^;land  of 
Munarque,  was  caught  sight  of  by  a  Dutch  frigate, 
which  gave  cha.se.  Seeing  that  they  could  not 
escape,  the  pirates  landed  on  the  island,  and  there 
buried  the  treasure  they  had  on  board.  The  island 
offering  no  means  of  resistance,  the  jiirates  had  soon 
to  surrender,  and  were  forthwith  taken  prisoners  to 
Havana,  where  they  were  hanged.  On  the  eve  of 
their  execution  a  fellow  pri.soner  saw  the  pirates,  who 
committed  the  secret  of  the  treasure  to  him.  The 
man  on  leaving  prison  inherited  a  small  fortune  from 
his  mistress,  a  rich  Creole,  in  whose  service  he  had 
b  een  many  years,  and  with  his  newly-gained  wealth 
he  at  once  proceeded  to  verify  tlie  existence  of  the 
treasure  in  question,  but,  of  course,  with  no  succcs.s. 
During  his  voyage  of  discovery  he  imparted  the 
secret  to  a  sailor  named  Parenta,  who  in  his  turn  let 
it  out  to  the  Captain  Lombo  mentioned  above.  En 
attendant  its  discovery  the  gardener  Lenfant  remains 
in  durance  vile,  and  his  friend  Captain  Lombo  is 
is  getting  up  another  expedition,  to  be  headed  this 
time  by  a  lady  somnambulist,  in  whose  powers  of 
divination  the  utmost  confidence  is  placed. 


FANNY. 

Fanny  !  ■winsome  sprite, 
Thou  with  eyes  so  biight, 

Look  at  me  ; 
Do  not  fear,  my  pet, 
But  I'll  win  thee  yet. 

Spite  of  thee. 

Coy  and  hard  to  please, 
loving  well  to  tease, 

Cruel  Fan  I 
Ere  it  be  too  late, 
I  will  laarn  my  fate. 

Like  a  man. 

Well  thou  knov/'st  that  I, 
When  thou  passest  by. 

Caring  not. 
Feel  thy  slightest  frown, 
And  my  heart's  cast  down, 

Sad  my  lot. 

Swift  the  blushes  go 
On  thy  brow  of  snow, 

And  thine  eyes. 
When  I  seek  thy  grace. 
Looking  on  my  face. 

Show  surprise. 

Listen  to  my  plea. 
Darling,  come  to  me. 

Be  my  wife  ; 
And  rest  here  on  my  heart, 
Never  more  to  part 

Through  our  life. 


An  Oregon  Village. — A  newspaper  correspon- 
dent, writing  from  Ashland,  Oregon,  calls  it  "  the 
breastpin  of  Jackson  County — filled  with  beautiful 
women  and  men,  saw  mills,  grist  mills,  marble 
factories,  schools,  academies,  dogs,  and  babies.  It 
is  ten  miles  deep,  and  looks  heavenward  with  many 
a  sigh  and  tear.  It  boasts  of  several  large  men,  their 
latitudinal  and  longitudinal  developments  being  as- 
tonishing. I  should  hate  to  buy  pantaloon  stuff  for 
them.  Such  is  Ashland — as  a  beautiful,  tidy,  pros- 
perous village,  cosily  looking  out  from  holloW  and 
down  from  hill,  split  open  by  a  dashing  mountain 
stream,  and  nestling  'neath  the  ever-restless  and 
shifting  shadows  of  a  blue  and  brown  and  broken 
mountain.  I  find  a  splendid  water-power  here,  au 
Oddfellow  power,  a  Granger  power,  a  Good  Templar 
power,  and  a  power  of  public  sentiment  that  makes 
Ashland  a  pleasant  and  desirable  home." 

What's  ir»  A  Name  ? — The  "Gaikwar"  of  Baroda, 
the  "  Quicowar,"  the  "  Gaekwar,"  or  the  "  Guik- 
war" — -which  is  it?  We  may  just  as  well  be  right 
when  we  spell  his-name  ;  but  the  curious  part  of  the 
matter  is  that  no  one  ever  docs  spell  the  name  of  the 
Mahratta  Chief  of  Baroda  correctly,  a-nd  it  would  be 
mere  pedantry  in  us  to  try  and  set  all  the  world 
right.  The  title  "Gaikwar"  only  signifies  a  cow- 
herd, but  in  Mahratta  ears  there  is  no  grander  name. 
Louis  Rous8elet,in  his  magnificent  new  Work,  "  L'Inde 
des  Rajahs,"  writes  as  follows: — "  Le  nom  de  Gui- 
cowar,  que  les  souverains  maharates  de  Baroda  n'ont 
vouler  abandonner  pour  ancun  autre  titre  et  dont  ils 
se  montrent  trSs-fiers,  signifie  en  maharati  gardeur 
de  bestiaux."  Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  best  Mahratta 
dictionary  we  possess-^namely,  that  by  Molesworth, 
we  find  that  gayalca  (from  qava,  a  cow)  is  a  cow- 
grazier,  or  cow-herd  ;  but  who  would  ever  think  of 
writing  of  the  "Gayakya  of  Baroda?"  This,  how- 
ever, is,  with  perhaps  a  slight  alteration  in  the  last 
syllable,  undoubtedly  the  right  method  of  speDing 
the  nama. 


HOW  A  WOMAN  POSTS  A  LETTER. 
Any  day  when  you  have  time,  says  the  Detroit  Prte 
Press,  you  can  see  how  she  does  it  by  dropping  into 
the  post-office.  She  arrives  there  with  the  letter  in 
her  hand.  It  is  a  sheet  of  note  enclosed  in  a  white 
envelope.  She  halts  in  front  of  the  stamp-window, 
opens  lier  mouth  to  ask  for  a  stamp,  but  suddenly 
darts  away  and  looks  at  the  letter  to  see  if  she  Las 
made  any  eiTors  in  names  or  dates.  It  takes  five  mi- 
nutes to  make  sure  of  this,  and  then  she  balances  the 
letter  on  her  finger,  and  the  awful  query  arises  iu  hnt 
mind — "  Perhaps  it  is  overweight  ?"  She  steps  to 
the  window  and  asks  the  clerk  if  he  lias  a  three-cent 
stamp,  fearing  that  he  hasn't,  and  she  looks  over  every 
coiiipaitment  of  herportemonnaie,before  she  finds  the 
change  to  pay  for  it.  The  fun  begins  as  she  gets  the 
stamp.  She  sidles  around  to  one  side,  removes  her 
gloves,  closely  inspects  the  .stamp,  and  hesitates  whe- 
ther  to  "  lick"  it  on  or  wet  her  tiiiger.  She  finally 
concludes  that  it  wouldn't  be  nice  to  shov.-  her  tongue, 
and  she  wets  her  finger  and  passes  it  over  the  enve- 
lope. She  is  so  long  picking  up  the  otamp  that  the 
moisture  is  absorbed,  and  the  scamp  slides  off  the  en- 
velope. She  tries  it  twice  more  with  the  same  suc- 
cess, and  then,  getting  desperate,  she  gives  the  stamp 
a  "lick"  and  it  sticks.  Then  comes  the  sealing  of 
the  letter.  She  wets  her  finger  sgain,  but  the  enve- 
lope flies  open,  and  after  five  minutes'  delay  she  baa 
to  pass  her  tongue  along  the  streak  of  dried 
mucilage.  She  holds  the  letter  a  long  time  to 
make  sure  that  the  envelope  is  all  right,  and 
finally  appears  at  the  window  and  asks  : — "  Three 
centa  is  enough,  is  it  j<"  "  Yes,  ma'am."  "  And  this 
will  go  out  to-day  ?"  "  Certainly."  "  Will  it  go  to 
Chicago  without  the  name  of  the  county  on  ?"  ''Just 
thesame.  "Whattimewillitreachthere?"  "To-morrow 
morning."  She  sighs,  turns  the  letter  over  and  over, 
and  finally askd,  "Shall  I  drop  it  into  one  of  those 
places  there?"  "Yes,  ma'am."  She  walks  up  in 
front  of  the  six  orifices  through  which  letters  faU 
upon  the  table,  closely  scans  each  one  of  them, 
finally  makes  a  dioice,  and  drops — no,  she  doesn't. 
She  stoops  to  see  where  it  will  fall,  piessing  her  face 
against  the  window  until  she  flattens  her  nose  out  of 
shape,  and  she  doesn't  drop  it  into  the  place  she 
meant  to.  She,  however,  releases  it  at  last,  looks 
down  to  make  sure  that  it  did  not  fall  on  the  floor, 
and  turns  away  with  a  sigh  of  regiet  that  she  didn't 
take  one  more  look  at  the  superscription. 


It  appears  that  Sterndale  Bennett  has  left  a  large 
number  of  manuscripts,  including  no  less  than  six 
symphonies.  It  was  thought  that  he  had  only  pro- 
duced one — the  beautiful  symphony  in  G  minor, 
performed  for  the  fir.?t  time  at  the  Philharmonic  con- 
certs of  1864,  and  last  heard  about  a  fortnight  ago  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  Seven  symphonies  in  all  from  a 
composer  who  was  thought  not  to  be  very  prolific 
is  a  great  deal  ;  and,  besides  these  orchestral  works, 
Bennett's  portfolios  are  found  to  contain  a  larg« 
number  of  unpublished  pianoforte  pieces  of  various 
kinds.  All  the  symphonies  are  finished  in  one  sense 
— they  are  written  out  to  the  very  end  and  all  th« 
orchestral  parts  are  complete.  But  Bennatt 
considered  that  he  had  still  much  to  do 
to  them,  the  fact  being  that  he  was  never 
satisfied  with  his  work.  He  corrected,  amended, 
added  to  his  compositions  so  persistently  that  it  was 
very  ditficult  to  get  anything  from  him,  either  for 
publication  or  for  performance.  He  was  more  than 
conscientious.  The  delicacy  of  his  artistic  conscience 
amounted  to  fastidiousness  ;  and  when,  one  by  one, 
his  half-dozen  posthumous  symphonies  are  presented 
to  the  pubHc  each  of  them  will  doubtless  be  found 
as  perfect  as  the  admirable  otie  in  G  minor.  Even 
the  now  well-known  G  minor  symphony  was  only 
given  to  us  piece  by  piece.  At  first  it  consisted  of 
only  two  movements  :  then  a  tliird  was  added  ;  and 
latterly  a  fourth.  Probably,  the  four  movements 
were  written  one  after  the  other  without  interrup- 
tion. But  the  composer  would  only  part  with  them 
one  by  one,  as  each,  under  his  careful  hand,  became 
as  nearly  perfect  as  he  could  make  it.  Mendelssohn, 
it  may  be  remembered,  found  the  same  difficulty  in 
bringing  himself  to  write  the  word  "  Finis  '  at  the  end 
of  a  work.  For  him  his  own  productions  were  never 
quite  finished.  Even  the  beautiful  "  Italian  sym- 
phony, "  admired  by  every  one,  failed  to  give  satis&c- 
tion  to  its  own  composer  and  was  not  played  in  pub- 
lic until  after  his  death. 

Perajibclators. — P.  Ledwldge,  manufacturer.  No.  32 
Amiens-street,  and  32L«wer  Onnond-quajr.  N.B.— Rop«a» 
promptly  executed.  l!i6i 
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ST.  VALENTINE. 

We  shall  not  inflict  an  article  from  the  enoy- 
clopadi-is,  for  this,  among  other,  reasons — that  these 
rapositories  of  learniug  are  altogether  speculative  and 
misty  upon  the  interesting  topic.  Know  that  v.hen 
the  Lyciin  gori  sp;)kj  oracles  from  the  Seventh  Hill 
youths  and  mai  lens  followed  the  cu  jtom  made 
populir  by  Evander  the  Arcadian.  So  Pan  and  Valen- 
tine have  ruled  the  pagan  and  the  Christian  worlds. 
The  antique  cult  gave  place  to  new  forms,  but  the 
Lupercalia,  the  fe.itival  of  tha  heart,  survived  the 
overthrovr  o£  systems  and  of  eainirc-s.  Two  thousand 
years  ago,  in  the  Ruuie  of  the  CcO-^ars,  Cornelia  or 
Julia  indulged  the /jti  or  amom  after  the  fashion  of 
Mau'l  or  Lillian  in  the  Victorian  era.  Was  it  a 
tendrcssc  for  Scipio,  the  df.curion;  for  Cicero,  that 
most  rising  junior  at  the  Bar  ?  Did  Scipio  or  Cicero 
feel  themselves  a  flame  ?  On  the  loth  of  February 
these  vestals  of  the  city,  these  beaux,  legal  and  mili- 
tary, having  made  due  offering  at  the  temple  on  the 
Palatine,  put  the  names  of  their  beloved  in  the  fate- 
ful box  from  which  they  were  drawn  as  chance 
directed.  So  far  there  is  clear  connection  between 
the  usage  of  Rome  and  Dublin.  A  lunatic, 
a  lover,  or  a  poet,  being  of  imagination  all  compact, 
might  easily  imagine  a  still  closer  resemblance  here. 
For  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  not  flirted 
ia  the  Rotten-row  by  the  Tower  of  Tiber,  nor 
met  on  holidays  to  hear  the  band  of  the 
legion  play  in  the  Forum,  nor  turned  down 
thumbs  together  at  the  arena,  without  devising 
appropriate'  methods  of  expressing  their  mutual  sen- 
timents. It  is  morally  certain  that  love  epistles 
were  exchanged  oti  the  Lupercal  fete,  distichs  and 
mottoes  from  the  Augustan  writers  executed  in  costly 
style  upon  vellum,  or,  it  might  be,  on  that  ckarta 
regia  which  corresponded  in  tha  nomenclature  of 
classic  stationery  to  our  best  cream-laid.  In  a  word, 
the  winged  harbingers  which 

Speed  the  soft  iiitercourso  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  wa»t  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole, 

have  continued  to  do  so  since  at  least  the  times  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

With  most  apt  reference  to  first  principles  and  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things  did  our  predecessors  on  this 
mortal  scene  chose  for  their  soft  homages  that 
awakening  of  Nature  when  birds  choose  their  mates, 
and  the  bridal  of  sun  and  earth  takes  place,  of  which 
Ce^eridge  sang  the  gorgeous  epithalamiiim.  The  rite 
has  descended  to  us  not  maimed  or  broken,  but  with 
fresh  development  and  vigorous  ceremonial.  It  has 
come  to  supply  a  statistical  item  in  the  State  returns, 
and  to  f  urnish  a  specific  increase  in  the  Imperial  re- 
venue. The  allegory  of  the  season  does  not  present 
only  the  Archer  aU-armed  and  loosing  his  love-shafts 
as  he  flics.  There  is  also  an  Auditor  who  figures  up 
the  total  of  letters  and  postage  stamps  disposed  of 
this  day,  his  millions  proving  the  wide,  vast  influence 
which  accumulated  them.  Some  pleasant  aspects 
of  the  time  have  vanished.  In  the  days  of  Pepys 
and  Evelyn,  in  England,  and,  later,  in  those  of 
Scarron  andDe  Sevigue,  in  France,  the  Hth  February 
Wiis  oelebrnted  with  a  practice  which  might  have 
been  preserved.  On  Sc.  Valentine's  Eve  the  maids 
and  bachelors  of  a  district  assembled,  wrote  names 
on  little  billets,  which  v^ere  then  drawn  as  in 
a  lottery.  The  intricacy  of  the  custom  must 
have  been  extremely  embarrassing  as  well  as 
enjoyable,  for  not  only  did  everybody  draw  some- 
body, but  everybody  was  himself  drawn  by  somebody 
rise.  It  was  a  sort  of  IVIidsummer's  Night  Dream, 
protracted  for  a  twelvemonth,  dining  which  period 
tvery  man  vv^as  bound  to  the  girl  he  drew,  just  as  a 
medieval  gdlant  was  sworn  to  the  ladye  of  his  vow. 
Veiy  frequeufcly  these  temporary  engagements  led  to 


■permanent  connexions,  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
custom  is  to  be  regretted  in  an  ago  when  so  many 
"  pale  unmarried  looks"  abound,  and  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  roses  wither  on  the  virgin  thorn,  chiefly  be- 
cause eligible  mankind  fears  to  make  approaches 
where  mothers-in-law  go  about  like  hungry  lionesses, 
and  an  unguarded  step  may  precipitate  the  doomed 
wretch  into  the  abyss  of  the  law.  However,  the 
usage  belongs  to  the  age  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
and  Will  Honeycomb,  and  could  be  no  more  revived 
in .  our  day  than  the  homely  benevolence  of  the 
knight  or  the  simple  ways  of  the  squire.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  show  that  Valentine  s  Day  exists  in  some 
shape  or  other  throughout  the  globe.  There  is  a 
newly  discovered  missionary-eating  nation  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  where,  on  a  certain  day  of  the 
year,  the  young  gaatlemen  make  presents  to  the 
damsels  of  their  choice.  These  little  gages  d amour 
are  the  ears  of  enemies,  cut  oft"  specially.  If  an  enemy 
is  not  convenient,  a  friend's  head  is  laid  under 
contribution.  This  vigorous  and  earnest  people 
being  of  a  dark  copper  hue,  we  may  suggest  that 
the  valentines  they  use  are  all  of  the  coloured  kind. 

'■'There  is  no  cure  for  love,  0  Nicias,  but  the 
Muses,"  cried  the  slighted  swain  of  old.  This  is  not 
an  antidote  within  the  reach  of"  all,  but  the  nest  best 
'  thing  to  easing  your  woe  in  a  stave  of  your  own  is 
to  do  so  by  proxy.  Never  does  it  read  more  true 
than  now  that — 

"  Heaven  sent  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid, 
Some  bashful  lover,  or  some  captive  maid  ;" 

for  without  the  resources  and  the  chartered  license 
of  the  season,  many  an  eager  Strephon  and  many  a 
willing  Chloe  were  doomed  to  let  concealment  play 
the  worm,  as  per  original,  while  they  languished  in  the 
aphasia  of  feelings  deeper  than  utterance — especially 
when  the  sufi"erer  couldn't  read  or  write.  Put  the 
thing  briefly.  Here  is  the  stipendiary  Cinderella  of 
our  household.  She  has  "  lightly  let  her  heart  go 
out' '  to  some  Apollo  of  the  Force,  or  a  Bayard  in 
the  heavies.  The  helmeted  hero  smiles  from  lofty  al- 
titude upon  the  domestic  dulcinea,  but  not  even  in 
the  moments  she  makes  convivial  does  he  give  his 
feelings  speech.  Plow  welcome  then  to  shrinking 
modesty  is  the  privileged  date  when,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  little  board  wages,  she  can  give  a  hint  which 
may  induce  the  constable  or  the  cavalier  to  discover 
his  affection.  For  lovers  of  a  higher  grade  the  tide 
ofi'ers  proportionate  opportunities.  Valentines  of  the 
better  order  have  not  only  grown  more  expensive 
aad  elaborate.  They  have  exercised  artistic  capacity 
as  well  as  mere  cunning  of  hand.  In  this  region,  too, 
all  is  no  longer  doggrel  or  bathos.  One  may  now  ad- 
dress his  mistress  in  language  cf  the  lyrists  from 
Anacreon  and  Sappho  to  Moore  and  Tennyson.  Many 
of  the  more  costly  devices  exhibited  for  sale  at  pre- 
sent are  really  elegant.  This  is  not  only  for  the 
glories  of  gold  and  silver  paper,  and  cloudy  tissue, 
spangled  gauze,  and  embossed  satin,  neither  for  the 
perforated  margins  nor  the  beauty  and  richness  of 
their  colouring.  It  is  slso  because  of  the  subtle  sym- 
bolism, the  delicate  significance  exquisitely  veiled  in 
their  contrivance  and  composition. 

It  is  well  to  know  that  even  the  caricatures  of  the 
carnival  are  no  modem  innovation.  They  are  as 
old  as  the  pasquinades  upon  the  walls  of  Pompeii. 
No  doubt,  many  respectable  parsons  are  deeply  hurt 
by  the  liberties  taken  with  their  appearance  and  cha- 
racter in  these  annoying  and  anonymous  incidents  of 
the  day.  But  we  ask  all  in  the  running,  that  is  to 
say,  all  betwixt  fifteen  and  fifty,  would  they  not  have 
sorer  cause  to  repine  at  being  overlooked  altogether 
than  when  they  are  reminded  that  they  are  yet  in 
the  scrimmage  and  have  not  crossed  the  boundaries 
of  old  maidenhood  or  old  bachelordom,  that  "  waste 


land  where  no  one  comes  ?"  It  is  when  we  are  hope- 
lessly stranded  on  the  bleak  shore  of  utter  age  and 
ugliness  that  we  long  for  even  such  bitter  evidence 
that  we  are  yet  considered  atoms  in  the  matrimonial 
calculations  of  our  fellow-beings. 

Ws  miglit  enter  into  detailed  description  of  the 
lettcr-posting-public,  their  varieties,  their  aspects. 
The  epistolary  deluge  would  be  good  for  half  a 
column,  though  what  we  took  for  billet-doux 
were  tradesmen's  bills.  Enough  to  say,  in  a  slight 
vein  of  hifalutin,  that  at  this  season  the  heart 
of  celibate  civilisation  thrills  with  the  magnet- 
ism of  a  serttimcnt  which  vanquished  the  gods 
It  is  impossible  to  go  further,  so  Poet  Parnell  shall 
step  in  with — by  way  of  conclusion — a  seasonable 
recommendation  from  the  Vigil  of  Venus  : — 
"J<et  those  love  now  who  nsver  loved  before. 

And  those  who  always  loved  now  love  the  more." 

Signor  Pellegrini,  the  well-known  caricaturist  oi 
Vanity  Fair  is  not  about  to  marry  the  widow  of  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Collins,  who  is  known  to  be  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Charles  Dickens.  The  widow  of  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Collins  is  already  married,  en  secondes 
noces,  to  Signor  Perugini,  who,  like  Signor  Pelle- 
grini, is  an  artist,  but  in  the  serious,  not  in  the  comio 
style. 

Readers  of  General  Ducrot's  '•'  Journee  de  Sedan," 
published  in  the  autumn  of  1872,  must  have  won- 
dered that  the  serious  charge  made  therein  against 
General  de  Wimpffen  should  have  remained  so  long 
either  without  an  answer  or  without  a  repetition  of 
the  accusation  in  a  more  violent  form.  Every  French 
General  who  came  to  grief  in  the  late  war  has  been 
accused  of  "  treachery  ;"  from  Bazaine,  whom  even 
his  friends  cannot  acquit  of  culpable  weakness  and 
irresolution ,  to  the  brave  Uhrich,  who  defended  Stras- 
burgh  until  the  viaWa  Vieve  breached  in  three  places 
and  the  ramparts  were  swept  in  every  direction  by 
the  enemy's  converging  fire.  But  General  Ducrot, 
without  once  forgetting  himself  so  far  as  to  use 
strong  language  in  reference  to  General  de  Wimpft'eu, 
without  even  characterising  his  conduct  iu  any  formal 
manner,  shows  that,  after  MacMahon  had  been 
carried  wounded  from  the  field,  de  Wimpffen, 
allowed  him,  Ducrot,  to  exercise  the  chief  command 
which  had  just  been  entrusted  to  him  by  MacMahon 
until  the  French  having  gained  a  seeming  advantage 
on  one  particular  point,  de  Wimpffen  suddenly  re- 
marked that  he  had  a  letter  in  his  pocket  which  gave 
him  precedence  over  Ducrot,  and  thereupon  counter- 
manded all  Ducrot's  orders.  Ducrot  does  not,  in 
plain  language,  call  this  "treachery  ;"  but  it  appears 
to  me  more  worthy  of  the  name  than  any  conduct 
with  which  a  French  general  has  yet  been  reproached. 
Ducrot,  in  his  "Journal  de  Sedan,"  maintains  that  if 
de  Wimpflin  had  not,  at  a  critical  moment,  deprived 
him  of  the  command,  he  could  have  saved  at  least 
a  large  portion  of  the  French  army — a  view  which 
has,  subsequently,  been  confirmed  by  the  German 
historians  of  the  war.  That,  however,  is  not  the  im- 
portant point.  The  sting  of  the  charge  against  de 
Wimpfl'en  lies  in  the  allegation  that  he  kept  back 
hi'  letter  of  appointment  when  he  considered 
that  it  was\  not  to  his  interest  to  make  use 
of  it,  and  that  he  only  claimed  to  act 
upon  it,  when,  by  an  error  of  vision,  he  fancied 
the  French  arms  were  about  to  be  victorious.  Ducrot 
brought  this  accusation  against  de  Wimpffen  not 
wautonlj%  but  because  it  was  necessary  to  so  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  character  ;  and- if  Genei'al  de  Wimp- 
ftenhad  not  taken  to  writing  intheRadicalnewspapers, 
the  Bonapartist  journals  would  have  probably  let  him 
alone,  instead  of  repeating  against  him — as  they,  in 
fact,  have  done — the  charges  originally  advanced  by 
General  Ducrot.  General  Ducrot's  evidence  in  the 
action  which  General  de  Wimpffen  has  commenced 
against  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  for  libel  reads  like  a 
page  from  "  La  Journee  de  Sedan."  The  fact  has  not 
yet  been  mentioned,  but  it  will  probably  come  out  in 
the  course  of  the  trial,  that  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  was 
himself  present  in  the  great  battle — not  as  correspon- 
dent of  his  journal,  butas  a  private  in  the  Zouaves  of 
the  Guard.  He  and  M.  Duruy,  son  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  joined  that  regiment,  as  volun- 
teers, immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  ;  and 
much,  I  think,  ought  to  be  forgiven  to  the  notorious 
duellist  of  the  Pans  Press,  on  the  ground  that  he 
is  not  a  duellist  only,  and  that  when  his  country  was 
iu  danger  fae"foygh,t  much,'' 
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"  Give  me  soraetliiiig  to  meet  and  to  fl.Tht, 
I  faint  with  fij^litiiig  t)io  o  things  of  a;.." 

[all  UIGHTS  KliilEKVm] 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

WilAT  IT  LEADS  TO. 

Laurence  Fane  would  not  be  persuaded  to  leave 
MargsiritA  Hay  alone  on  the  fcubject  of  the  projected 
ni;iiT}r\f;e.  M'hen,  by  mean:i  of  cross-questioiiiag, 
cor.xhig,  aad  coniident  aE.2ortion,  he  Lad  extracted 
from  her  the  confeasion  that  George  had  proposcci 
and  been  rejected,  he  professed  to  become  curious  to 
aEccrtain  what  motive  she  could  have  had  for  treat- 
ing her  cousin  so  badly. 

'•'  I-je's  an  awfully  good  fellow,  you  know,''  he  said, 
sljly ;  "  a  little  rough,  perhaps,  but  a  perfect  gentle- 
man, and  a.s  upright  and  honourable  a  man  as  ever  I 
came  across.  And  he  wa.s  very  fond  of  you,  Marga- 
rita. What  mad?  you  behave  so  ungratefully  as  to 
refuse  him  ?" 

He  wuuld  go  on  until  Margarita  ■w-as  almost  ready 
to  cry. 

"  It  is  too  bad  of  you  to  tease  me,  Laurence,  in 
this  way,"  she  replied.  "You  hare  told  me  again 
and  again  that  you  always  said  and  felt  sure  I  should 
never  marry  ray  cousin.  "V^Hiy  can't  you  b?lieve  that 
your  instinct  was  mine  ?  I  have  no  reason  to  give-r. 
except  that  I  did  not  wish  it." 

•'  I  knew  you  wouldn't  do  it,  but  I  did  not  know 
that  you  wo-ald  be  wi.  e  not  to  do  it.  It  does  not  an- 
swer in  this  vrcrld,  JIargarila,  entirely  to  sacrifice 
worldly  prudence  to  inclination.  Just  see  what  a 
good  property  thiis  is,  and  how  comfortably  it  would 
hr.ve  kept  you  to  the  end  of  your  days.  And  now  to 
think  that  these  servants  and  dairies  and  gardens, 
over  which  you  have  reigned  paramount  for  years, 
are  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  that  rcd-haii  cd 
little  animal,  Carrie  Hughes.    Icn't  it  vexatious  ?" 

Margarita  now  felt  more  inclined  to  laugh  than 
cry. 

"  Not  to  me,  Lauren  oe.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
make  them  over  to  her,  and  only  hope  she  may  like 
the  dutj' better  than  I  have  done.  Just  think  how. 
much  leisure  I  shall  h  ivo  for  my  books  and  writing 
I  may  be  an  author  yet — in  time  !" 

'■'And  you  are  content  to  play  second  fiddle  ?" 

"  Quite  so,  if  it  makes  George  or  my  uncle  any  the 
happier.  I  only  hope  hi.?  marriage  may  make  George 
happier.  Yet  I  c;i.nn3t  imagine  any  one  who  has  had 
such  a  sister,"  in  a  lo'.ver  tone,  "  caring  for  a  woman 
like  Carrie  Hughei:." 

"  Or  such  a  cousifi  !  '  interpolated  Fane. 
Yes,  I  think  I  may  echo,  without  any  very  great 
vanity,  '  or  such  a  coufin.'  Because  Carrie  is  so  fri- 
volous, you  know,  Laurence  ;  so  silly  and  affected 
and  giggling — so  totr-.lly  unlike  our  dead  darling--or 
me." 

"  But  there  niver  were  any  such  women  as  Daisy 
and  you." 

"  That  is  your  fawcy — because  you  know  that  I 
loved  her  almost  as  well  as  you  did.  V,'e  were  very 
ordinary  girls  e.xcept  in  an  affection  for  one  another. 
0  !  Laurence,  how  often  I  wondVr  if  she  can  see  and 
hear  ns  no.v."  ^ 

'•  If  .she  docs,  it  nui,.t  make  her  very  happy  to  sec 
wc  arc  su'jh  friends."  '.f 

e  so  !  oh,  I  hoDe  so.  "With  vour  friendshioi 


Laurence,  and  the  prospect  of  meeting  her  in  Heaven, 
I  have  all  that  I  need  to  make  life  easy  tx>  me." 

"  Do  you  never  dream  of  its  being  something  more 
than  easy,  Margarita  ?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Not  without  my  Daisy.  And  one  reason,  Lau- 
rence, why  I  never  could  have  married  my  cousin 
George,  even  if  aJl  other  considerations  had  prompted 
me  to  do  so  is,  that  he  did  not  care  for  our  dailiug  as 
we  do." 

She  used  the  possessive  pronoun  in  the  plural  al- 
most unconsciously,  but  Fane  heard  and  commented 
on  it. 

"  That  is  what  has  drawn  us  so  closely  together,'- 
he  said,  quietly.  "  Your  kindness  to  me,  Margarita — 
your  care — your  sympathy — would  not  have  possessed 
half  their  power  had  I  not  known  that  your  heart 
was  bleeding  in  unison  with  mine.  Whatever  may 
happen  to  us  in  the  future,  we  shall  always  have  an 
interest  in  common,  our  love  for  the  dead.  We  can 
never  forget  it,  nor  disarm  it,  nor— nor — be  jealous  of 
the  claims  it  makes  upon  each  other's  heai-ts." 

He  had  never  spoken  so  tenderly  to  her  before, 
and  Margarita  trembled,  and  could  not  answer  him. 
There  was  silence  between  them  for  a  few  moments. 
He  was  the  one  to  break  it. 

''This  contemplated  marriage,"  he  commenced 
briskly,  as  though  desirous  to  shake  off  any  impres- 
sion his  words  may  have  left  behind  them,  "is  to  take 
place  about  Christmas,  is  it  not ';" 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  Well,  it  will  have  one  good  effect — to  make  me 
clear  out  of  Maple  Farm." 
"  Will  you  leave  u.s5" 

"  My  dear  girl,  how  can  I  stay  ?  It  was  all  very 
well  whilst  you  were  alone.  Your  uncle  has  been 
kind  enough  t^o  let  me  pay  my  share  of  the  house- 
keeping espenses,  which  put  me  completely  at  my 
ease,  and  made  me  look  on  the  farm  almost  as  my 
home  ;  and  I  am  not  sure,  if  things  had  continued  in 
the  same  way,  whether  I  should  not  ha^'e  stayed  here 
altogether.  Jt  is  so  jolly  and  quiet,  and  I  have  lost 
all  taste  for  gaiety.  Besides,  I  can  do  such  a  Jot  of 
work.  (By  the  way,  Margarita,  I  heard  from  my 
publisher  thif;  morning,  and  the  now  book  is  selling 
admirabh-.  They  expect  to  go  into  a  second  edition 
next  week.  Isn't  tiiat  good  news  ?)  But  when  this 
bride  comes  home  it  will  he  quite  a  different  affair. 
I  should  not  have  stayed  under  a  new  regime,  any 
way,  and  least  of  all  that  of  Miss  Carrie  Hughes.  I 
hate  the  thought  of  the  little,  fresh,  vulgar  thing." 

"  So  we  shall  lose  you,  ' said  Margarita,  thought- 
fully." 

"  I  hope  not,  Margarita  ;  but  I  shall  go  back  to 
London  ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that." 

"  And  live  with  Mr.  Reeves  ?" 

"  Perhaps,  or  in  lodgings  by  myself." 

"  You  will  be  so  lonely,"  she  murmured. 

''  I  should  be  that  anywhere.  But  remember,  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  work  before  me — work  which 
you  have  taught  me  to  consider  as  a  sacred  duty. 
Perhaps  it  is  all  for  the  be.st  I  should  be  withinsouud 
of  battle." 

No  more  was  said  on  the  subject  at  that  moment. 
Perhaps  they  felt  mutually  they  could  not  trust 
themselves  to  .say  more. 

The  engagement  of  the  young  squire  of  Maple  Farm 
was  inaugurated  by  a  scries  of  festivities,  most  un- 
congenial to  the  feelings  of  Margarita  and  Laurence 
Foue.  The  whole  tribe  of  Hughes,  arrayed  in  sill:s 
of  divers  colovas,  bore  down  upon  the  farm-house, 
and  made  themselves  completely  at  home;  apportion- 
ing the  various  apartments  to  the  use  of  the  bride- 
elect,  and  freely  commenting  on  the  arrangements  of 
the  household,  which  they  considered  auite  inade- 


quate to  the  requirementa  of  the  future  Mrs.  Georg* 
West. 

"  I  dare  say  it  has  all  done  well  enough  for  your  poor 
dear  uncle  and  yourself,  you  know,  my  dear,"  8aid 
old  Mrs.  Hughes  in  confidence  to  Margarita  Hay, 
"  but  when  my  Carrie  comes  here  I  should  consider  a 
drawing-room  quite  a  necessity;  for  she  has  been 
brought  up  at  Apsley  House,  Taunton,  amongst  wha.t 
you  may  call  'quite  the  elegances  of  Ufe.  And  the 
bed-room  papers  are  shocking,  my  dear,  positively 
shocking.  I  suppose  Mr.  George  will  have  them 
all  re-decorated  before  the  happy  couple  return 
from  their  wedding  'tower.'  Carrie's  room  at  Apsley 
House,  Taunton,  is  trimmed  with  blue  and  white, 
and  I  fancy  she  would  like  to  have  blue  and  white  in 
her  new  home, — it's  so  becoming  to  a  dehcate  com- 
plexion, you  know.  But  these  are  things  no  young 
lady  can  speak  about ;  so  perhaps  you  will  see  to  it« 
being  done." 

'■  You  really  must  not  ask  me,  Mrs.  Hughes.  I  shat 
have  n^hing  whatever  to  do  with  the  preparations  foi 
the  wedding." 

"  Indeed  I  I  thought  you  were  quite  your  goo^ 
uncle's  right  hand.  So  Miss  Dai^y  used  to  tell  us 
Poor  dear  gill !  How  she  would  have  enjoyed  thii 
little  change.  And  to  think  she's  gone.  Does  Mr. 
Fane  feel  her  loss  much,  my  dear  ?  He  looks  qiiite 
hearty. " 

"  He  is  pretty  well  again  now,"  replied  Margarita, 
trembling  with  pain  and  indignation,  "  but  he  has 
been  terribly  ill." 

"  Ah  !  a,  sad  loss  !  But  I  dare  say  he'll  console 
himself  before  long.  Gentlemen  are  very  fickle,  my 
dear  ;  though  I  suppose  I  oughtn't  to  say  so  when 
my  Carrie  has  just  got  a  beau  !  What  colour  do  you 
v/ear  at  the  wedding  ?" 

"  I  shall  not  wear  any  colours.  I  shall  not  even 
go  to  the  wedding.  My  cousin  has  not  been  dead 
twelve  months  yet,"  replied  Margarita,  hotly. 

"  Notgotothc  the  wedding  ?  I  callthatverystrange. 
I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  to  oblige  us  by  being  one 
of  Carries'*  bridemaids  ;  but  of  course  that  is  out  of 
the  question  now.  And  I  don't  thinkit  is  very  becoming 
of  you,  my  dear,  to  set  up  your  opinion  against  that 
of  your  unole  and  Mr.  George.  They  don't  think  it's 
too  soon." 

"  Perhaps  not.  It  makes  no  difference  to  me.  My 
uncle  wishes  me  to  please  myself  in  the  matter,  and 
I  prefer  to  remain  at  home.  I  never  did  care  for 
weddings. " 

"  Ah  !  well,  my  dear,  we  shall  hear  you  tell  a  di> 
ferent  story  some  day,  when  Mr.  Right  makes  his  ap- 
pearance. But  I  must  go  and  consult  dear  Carri( 
about  tho  drawingi-oom." 

And  so  the  odious  woman  left  her  to  herself  and  thi 
thoughts  of  her  aching  heart.  These  constant  irrup 
tions  of  the  Hushes  family  became  at  last  almost  un. 
oeirable.  L:;urence  Fane  had  to  move  his  desk  and 
belongings  from  the  oak  parlour  into  his  own  room, 
and  even  there  was  not  always  safe  from  interrup- 
tion. 

One  afternoon,  after  having  listened  to  the  loud 
voices  of  Miss  Carrie  and  her  mamma  and  sisters  dy- 
ing away  in  the  distance,  he  cautiously  emerged  from 
his  hiding  place,  and  found  Margarita  alone  in  tha 
sitting-room,  bathed  in  tears. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  ho  inquired,  anxiously, 
cj."  Oh  .'  I  am  foolish.  lam  wrong,' I  suppose,'  re- 
plied the  girl,  as  she  attempted  to  conquer  her  emo- 
tion ; "  but  that  wjuian  will  drive  me  wild  !  What 
do  j-ou  tl-.ink  she  has  bi  on  doing,  Laurence  ?  AVliat 
do  you  think  she  has  dared  to  do  ?  Carried  away  my 
Daisy's  c'uoir — the  little  low  ch.iir  my  darling  always 
sat  on  by  my  side — whic'u  she  used  ever  since  she  was 
I  a  little  girl.    Oh  !  Laurence,  I  have  seen  her  in  that 
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<liair  ever  siuce  I  can  remember  ;  I  could  shut  my 
eyes  at  any  moment  and  fancy  I  still  saw  her  laugh- 
ing mouth  and  merry  eyes  beaming  at  me  from  it. 
And  Mrs.  Hughes  knew  it  all — I  told  her  of  it — and 
yet  she  presumed  to  say  it  was  just  what  her  Carrie 
wanted,  and  she  should  take  it  home  with  her.  And 
(Jeorge  let  her  !  He  put  it  into  the  carriuage  himself, 
and  said  if  the  ladies  wished  to  have  it  it  could  make 
no  earthly  difference  to  me.  I  couldn't  have-believed 
it  of  him,  Laurence  ;  it  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  hated 
him  !" 

Fane  sat  down  near  her,  and  placed  his  hand  upon 
ker  shoulder. 

"  Poor  girl,"  he  said,  soothingly.  "  Poor  Margarita. 
I  can  understand  how  bitter  it  must  have  been.  And 
this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  If  these  women  are 
allowed  to  woriy  you  now,  how  much  more  will  they 
do  so  when  they  have  acquired  the  right  to  interfere 
Have  you  thought  of  it,  Margarita — of  what  this 
hou£e  will  be  like  when  Carrie  Hughes  is  mistress 
here  ? " 

"  Often.  But  of  what  use  is  it  to  tliink  ?  I  be- 
lieve my  uncle  loves  me  too  well  to  allow  me  to  be 
nsulted  in  any  way.  And  for  the  rest,  I  shall  live 
as  much  as  possible  in  my  own  room." 

"  A  cheerful  prospect,  truly.  These  vulgar  women 
running  rampant  over  the  premises,  and  you,  poor 
child,  cooped  up  in  your  bedroom.  Why,  you'll  die 
of  sheer  loneliness." 

'•  I  am  tougher  than  you  think,  Laurence.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  silence  or  of  solitude.  But  what  I 
do  fear  is  having  my  heart  lacerated.  To  hear  her 
name  namelightly  spoken  of — her  actions  coaomeuted 
on — her  memory  perhaps  ignored — it  is  that  will 
kill  me." 

"  You  shall  not  stay  to  hear  it,"  exclaimed  Laur- 
fincf.  "  I  will  not  have  your  wai'm,  loving  affections 
tram^  l-d  on  in  so  shameful  a  manner.  Margariio, 
save  yourself  from  such  an  indignity." 

"  How,  Laurence  ?" 

"  By  filling  the  place  of  her  whose  memory  is  so 
sacred  to  us  both.  JTo  !  don't  take  your  hand 
away,  or  lock  as  though  I  had  said  anything  to  shock 
your  delicacy.  Listen  to  mc.  I  am  not  offering  to 
you  the  love  I  gave  to  my  dead  wife.  I  cannot  do  it 
if  1  would.  I  loved  her  with  the  first  fresh  feelings 
of  an  uui^ophiiiticated  heart.  I  poured  out  all  the 
wealth  of  my  afl'ection  on  her  dei\r  head.  I  idolised 
her.  Margarita,  if  ever  a  man  idolised  a  creature,  and 
I  c  su  never  luve  any  woman  in  that  way  again. 
When  she  died  I  thuu:rht  all  feeling  had  died  with 
htr  ;  and  Ro  perhaps  it  inigl'.t  h.ive  done  had  you 
not  come  to  wake  it  up  ag.iiii  ;  to  weep  with  and  for 
me — to  tell  me  that  I  did  not  be:ir  my  grief  alone — 
to  teach  me  that  'o  impart  comfort  is  more  blessed 
than  to  receive  it.  You  raised  me  from  the  depths 
of  despair — you  urged  me  to  action— you  showed  me 
that  life  can  never  be  all  barren  whilst  we  have 
heaven  in  view.  You  nursed,  not  only  my  sick  body 
back  to  health,  but  my  sick  soul  to  hope— andto  you, 
Md!'garita — to  you  whom  our  lost  darling  loved  so 
truly — who  will  help  me  to  keep  her  sai^red  memory 
crcen  with  tc?ar.! — to  you  I  v.-oukl  dedicate  the 
little  interest  her  early  death  har.  left  me  still  in 
life.  Donot  fihi-ink  from  me  ;  you  know  1  have  not 
S-vid  a  woj  d  tli:it  my  derd  love  might  not  have  lis- 
tened to.  For  her  snke,  then — to  impart  some 
comfort  to  the  h^art  she  has  left  so  desolate,  and 
some  happiness.  I  trust,  to  your  own  life — be  my 
*vif^\  Marjiarita  !" 

"  It  soems  sno  iom,"  :<-he  sobbed,  '■  so  soon  !" 

"  Doc;  it  r.  oUy  ?  I  know,  nr.  we  count  time,  it  is 
but  little  more  than  ten  months  ago  ;  but  to  me  it 
seems  an  eternity  !  Oil !  Margarita,"  hesaid  suddenlj', 
'■  I  am  a  strange  lover  to  woo  any  man  ;  but  come 
to  Die — for  God's  s.ake  come  to  me  !  and  keep  my 
heart  from  uttei-ly  breaking  for  the  lo.7S  of  her." 

"  I  will  come,  Laurence,  whenever  you  think  best." 

"  Th;  nk  you,  Oh  !  thank  you,  fo  many  times.  You 
are  giving  luc  .so  much,  and  I  have  ro  litth;  to  offi  r 
you  in  I'-turn.  Oh  !  my  lost  darlin;.'."  he  c mtiniv  d, 
v.-!'li  iii'liftcd  eyes,  "how  can  I  give  htr  more,  wh  n 
tbo  be^t  p.-at  or  rite  is  with  you  in  your  grave  !  Have 
I  auy  liglit  to  bind  Ikv  lite  to  mine  ? " 

"  Hush,  dear  Laurence  .'  All  I  ask  is  to  be  allowed 
to  comf'irt  you." 

''And  you  v\ill  comfort  me     T  shall  no  loiwc' 


dread  going  back  to  London.  You  wiU  come  to  me 
before  long,  Margarita  ? — I  shall  not  be  alone  all  the 
rest  of  my  life — I  shall  have  the  sister  of  my  angel ! 
—my  sister  and  nurse  and  friend — to  help  me  along 
the  weary  road.  Oh  !  Margarita,  you  don't  know  the 
blessing  you  will  be  to  me.'' 

"  I  hope  so,"  she  said,  earnestly. 

"  You  will  infuse  fresh  energy,  fresh  hope,  fre«h 
feelings  in  me.  The  very  thought  seems  to  have  raised 
me  from  death  to  life  again.  It  has  given  me  a  new 
interest  in  living.  My  wife — my  wife  !  It  is  like  balm  > 
poured  on  lacerated  flesh  to  be  able  to  say  those 
words  again  !  My  wife  !  Margarita.  Does  it  make 
you  ha;>py  to  hear  me  call  you  by  that  name  ?" 

"  Nothing  in  this  world  could  make  me  happier," 
she  whispered. 

"  Have  you  ever  dreamed  of  it,  dear  ?  Have  you 
ever  thought  it  might  come  to  pass  ?" 

"  JSTot  since  she  died,  dear  Laurence." 

"  Not  since  ?  How  could  it  be  befoie  ?  It  was  not 
— it  could  not  have  been — when  first  we  met,  Mar- 
garita V 

"  Oh,  Laurence — will  you  think  the  worse  of  m« 
for  saying  it — I  have  loved  you  all  along." 

He  paused  from  sheer  astonishment. 

"All  along,"  he  murmured.  "From  those  first 
few  weeks.  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  the  love 
of  two  such  women  ?  And  I — I  was  blind,  engrossed 
in  my  own  feelings,  and  saw  nothing." 

"  You  were  loving  Daisy,"  she  replied,  simply. 
"  How  could  you  have  been  expected  to  think  of 
me  ?" 

As  the  drift  of  her  answer  caught  his  understand- 
ing, he  turned  and  folded  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Dear,  faithful  soul,"  he  said,  earnestly';  "  gene- 
rous, devoted  spirit.  May  God  deal  with  me^as  I  fail 
to  reward  your  loving,  holy  sacrifice  of  self,'' 


CHAPTER  XXXIL  > 

SIX  YEAES  AFTER. 

It  was  six  years  after.  It  was  a  dark  night  in  No- 
vember. I  must  take  you  to  a  house  in  Bayswster, 
wilhin  a  stone's  throw  of  Kensington  Gardens. 

All  outside  the  house  was  gloomy  and  miserable 
enough.  The  town  was  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog, 
which,  mingled  with  the  raw  atmosphere  of  winter, 
made  as  unwholesome  a  mixture  as  it  was  possible  for 
human  creatures  to  swallow.  The  crossing.-sweepers 
Vieie  trembling  and  coughing  at  their  liosts,  only 
longing  for  tiro  moment  when  the  fall  of  night  should 
render  it  justifiable  for  them  to  .strike  work  and  re- 
turn home.  The  drivers  of  vehicles  shouted  to  each 
other  incessantly,  as  their  warning  lamps  showed 
blurred  and  dimly  through  the  thick  white  mist; and 
foot-pa.-.^eugers  hurried  along  with  their  wraps  held 
up  to  their  mouths,  only  anxious  to  reach  their  des- 
tinations as  speedily  as  possible.  Few  people  were 
out  of  doors  who  could  po.ssibly  avoid  it,  and  such  as 
havl  left  friends  at  Tiome  knew  they  were  watching 
anxiously  for  their  return.  ■  But  the  insides  of  most 
of  the  houses  foi-med  a  striking  contrast  to  the  out- 
side; and  it  was  especially  so  with  the  house  vthich 
concerns  this  story.  It  was  a  commodious  but  mode- 
rately-sized building,  close  to  the  pai'k,  and,  as  a  na- 
tural consequence,  in  the  occupation  of  some  man  of 
property.  The  hall,  which  was  brilliantly  lighted 
and  warmed,  was  covered  with  well-dre.ssed  skins  ; 
the  diw.viug-room,  which  opened  into  a  conservatory, 
was  empty,  but  evidently  made  ready  for  company. 
From  the  open  doors  of  the  dining-room  ser- 
vants were  passing  to  and  fro,  carrying  the  stands 
of  Howers  and  ferns,  and  the  dainty  dessert  dishes 
that  decorate  a  dinner  served  a  la  Russe.  There 
v.T.s  a  fourth  room  on  the  same  floor,  the  only  one 
which  was  occupied.  It  was  a  library  or  study. 
The  walls  v.-ere  lined  with  book-cases  and  hung 
with  paintings.  Thick  curtains  shut  out  the  win- 
dows, and  two  lamps  lighted  it  almost  as  efficiently 
and  far  moi  c  pleasantly  than  gas.  The  room  was  fur- 
nished with  oak,  much  in  the  usual  style,  with  one 
exception.  It  seemed  to  be  a  dujilicate  study.  There 
were  two  writing  tables  in  it,  two  Cromwell  chairs, 
and  two  sets  of  all  the  paraphernalia  that  authors 
most  affect.  There  was  a  couch,  too — a  small  couch 
covered  with  Fr  ench  chintz — a  low  table,  upon  which 
.-■tood  a  workbasket  and  a  wicker  stand  of  plants,  all 
of  which  s[i('ke  of  the  ooea.jioual  preseuce'of  a  woman. 
But  she  was  not  there  now.  The  only  occrrpant  of 
the  room  was  a  man — our  old  friend,  Laurence  Fane 
— v.  ho  was  bending  over  his  paper  beneath  thelamp- 
li.'iht  and  writins  as  though  his  life  depended  on  it. 


Presently  he  stopped,  thrust  his  hand  through  his 
hair — a  trick  of  his  whilst  thinking — and  raised  his 
face  to  the  light. 

Hovr  hke  it  was  to  the  old  face,  and  yet  how 
changed.  The  look  of  care  and  depression  had  com- 
pletely vanished.  A  few  lines  engraven  by  thought 
had  become  apparent  on  his  forehead,  but  there  was 
an  expression  of  content  over  the  whole  countenance 
that  made  him  seem  younger  than  he  had  done  be- 
fore. He  had  grown  stouter  too,  and  bore  that  gene- 
ral air  of  well  doing  that  marks  a  man  as  being  raissd- 
above  the  fear  of  penury  or  distress.  His  appearanca 
was  more  healthy,  his  bearing  more  upright,  his  man-, 
ner  more  confident,  than  they  had  ever  been  ;  ite  fact 
Laurence  Fane  was  improved  in  every  respect.  He 
had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  last  six  years. 

He  resumed  his  writing,  scribbled  off  another  page 
or  two,  gathered  the  loose  sheets  together,  and  rising, 
rung  the  bell.  ' 

It  was  answered  by  i  raxn  servant. 

'■  Is  that  boy  still  waii-ng,  Carson  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Give  him  those  papers,  and  this,"  throwing  a. 
half-crown  down  on  the  table.  "  Let  him  take  them 
to  the  office  in  a  cab.  By  the  way,  is  your  mistress 
in?" 

"  No,  sir.    The  carriage  has  not  yet  returned." 
"  That's  strange !     What  time  do  we  dine  to- 
night ?" 

"  Eight  o'clock,  sir.    Same  as  usual." 

"  All  right.  Send  off  those  papers,  and  then  see  to 
my  things.    I  shall  dress  at  once." 

"  Margarita  will  be  late,"  was  the  thought  that 
flashed  through  his  Blind  as  he  took  out  his  watch, 
and  saw  it  pointed  to  seven.  "  I  wonder  what  can 
have  kept  her  so  long." 

Then  he  walked  to  the<window«nd  pulled  aside  the 
curtains  and  looked  out  anon  the  fog. 

"Ugh  !  what  a  night,"  he  said  inwardly,  " I  wish 
Margarita  were  at  home." 

But  she  did  not  come  home  for  half-an-hour  after- 
wards. She  came  runniiig  upstairs  at  half -past  sewn, 
o'clock,  and  burst  into  his  dressing-room,  a  mass  of 
black  velvet  and  sable.  "  My  darling.  Did  you  think 
I  was  lost  for  good  and  all 

If  the  passing  years  had  improved  Laurence  Fane 
in  appearance  they  had  done  stiU  mare  for  his  wife. 
Margarita  at  one-and-twenty  had  been  a  delicate,  fair^ 
sweet-faced  girl.  At  seven-and-twenty  she  was  a 
beautiful  woman.  Happiness  and  prosperity  had  de- 
veloped her  best  points.  Her  face  was  rounder,  her 
figure  firmer,  her  hair  more  luxuriant  than  it  had: 
ever  been.  And  she  had  style  and  fashion  added  to' 
her  beauty,  and  a  modestly  assured  air  about  her, 
born  of  the  bliss  of  loving  and  the  knowledge  that., 
she  was  loved,  that  made  her  at  times  irresistibly 
fascinating.  Her  husband  thought  she  looked  so 
now,  as  she  came  up  to  where  he  was  standing  before 
the  looking  glass  and  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  You  are  very  late,  Margarita.  You  will  never  be 
dressed  in  time  for  dinner." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  I  shall,  Ellen  generally  turns  me-offj 
in  about  ten  minutes.  But  I  couldn't  help  it,  Lau-,> 
rence  ;  Mrs.  Folkes  wouldn't  let  me  go." 

"  You  should  have  insisted  on  it.  I  didn't  lik^ 
your  being  out  in  this  fog.    It  makes  me  nervous."  ' 

"  You  old  goose.    Nervous  of  what  ?" 

"  All  kinds  of  things.  Besides  you  might  catch, 
cold.  You  should  take  more  care  of  yourself,  Mar«i 
earita." 

"  Darling,  you  do  cuddle  me  up  so.  Catch  cold  !' 
You  know  I'm  as  strong  as  a  horse.  But  Miss  Folkes 
had  a  most  interesting  case  .*' 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  child.  If  I  don't  go-and< 
dress  at  once  there'll  be  a  most  interesting  case  o£' 
seven  people  waiting  for  their  dinner." 

"  And  only  their  tails  to  be  found  on  the  hearUl- 
rug,  like  those  of  the  celebrated  Kilkenny  eats,  when 
I  go  down  into  the  drawing  room.  All  right,  Lau- 
rence, I  will  not  chatter  any  longer — only  kiss  me 
first." 

"  Who's  a  goose  now?"  he  says  fondly,  as  he  presses 
his  lips  to  hers.  "  You  shall  teU  me  all  about 
old  mother  Folkes  and  her  case  when  they're  gone^ 
Margarita  ;  but  it  really  won't  do  to  keep  your  guest3^ 
waiting." 

And  in  another  moment  he  heard  tier  mejry  laugh 
in  the  next  room. 

"  Not  so  very  late  after  all,  Mr.  Fane,"  she  said 
jestingly  as  she  entered  the  drawing  room  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  found  him  the  only  person  there.   "  You 

I see,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  woman  dressing  her* 
self  quickly,  though  you  won't  believe  it." 
"And  looking^ry  jpretty  when  she  is  dresBed,'* 
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he  replied.  "  Yo?,  I  can  quite  believe  ttij-t,  Margar- 
ita. Well  aow  you  can  tell  me  all  that  you  been  do- 
ing." 

"  Oh,  that  is  noi  mucu.  First  I  >yont  to  the  hospi- 
tal (it's  Diy  hosjutal  day,  you  know)  ;  ativl  then  to 
Miss  Folkes.  Cut  she  intercated  me  very  much  in  a 
case  " 

"Mr.  apd  Mrs.  Kiiwdon,"  said  the,  servant  throw- 
ing open  the  door. 

"  I'm  doomed  never  to  hoar  any  thing  but  that 
casi?  of  Mi.^s  Folkes',"  said  Laurence,,in  ao  comical  a 
tone  that  Margarita  met  her  friends  ,witii  a  broad 
gmile  upon  hti  face. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


A  SCAFFOLD  SCENE. 
Two  murderers  were  recently  hanged  for  murdsr 
on  Long  Island,  New  York.  This  was  howr  it  waa 
done  according  to  the  Neio  York  Tima  : — "  Every- 
thing being  ready,  the  procession  was  formed,  and 
the  prisoners  taken  into  the  yard.  They  were  con- 
ducted along  a  nurrow  pathway  of  plaqki  laid  ovei- 
the  frozen  snow  until  thsy  reached  the  scaffold, 
which  was  surrounded  by  poUce.  Jarvis  was  placed 
under  the  rope  nearest  the  hangman's  box,  Jackson 
under  the  other.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Backman  prayed  that 
God  might  take  mercy  on  their  souls,  and  t  hen,  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Davis,  bade  them  good-bye.  Both  pri- 
soneis  smiled  and  bowed,  and  shook  hands  with  the 
ministers.  The  black  caps  were  drawn  down  over 
their  faces,  th.e  under  sherifis  adjusted  the  running 
nooses  »round  their  necks  to  the  swivuls  oii  t'ne 
dangling  ropes  hanging  from  the  crossbeams,  and  at 
11.26  o'clock  the  sheritfgave  the  signal,  and  the  con- 
cealed hangman  cut  the  weight  rope.  A  horrible 
scene  followed.  The  rope  to  which  Jackson  was 
hung  did  not  break,  and  he  was  swung  up  in  the 
air  with  a  jerk.  But  Jarvis  had  gcarcely  been  taken 
off  his  feet  when  the  rope  broke  and  he  fell.  He  fell 
•on  his  feet  and  staggered  back  to  the  board  fence. 
He  leaned  ag^iust  the  side  of  the  hangman's  box,  ^ 
gasping  for  breath.  Two  policemen  and  the  sheriff 
rushed  forward  to  sunport  him.  At  this  time  Jack- 
son's body  was  swinging  in  the  air,  and  showed  the 
usual  spasmodic  movements  of  the  lower  limbs, 
caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles.  The  jeikk- 
ing  of  the  rope  to  which  Jackson  was  hanging  must 
have  attracted  evou  the  half-dazed  senses  of  Jarvis, 
for  he  turned  his  bjack-oovered  face  in  the  direction 
vf  his  dying  compaiiion  in  crime,  and,  mutely  raising 
his  pinioned  bauds  towards  his  neck,  hoarsely  called 
on  the  sheriff  to  loosenj  the  noose  around  his  neck, 
One  of  the  hangman's  assistants  crawled  out  on  the 
crossbeam  and  ran  a  new  rope  throqgh  the  pulley. 
Just  as  ths  under  sheriff  was  about  to  join  the 
swivels,  the  new  rope  was  suddenly  drawn  up,  and 
this  gave  ground  to  a  new  idea  that  the  rope  had 
broken.  The  rope  was  then  lov/ered,  the  swivel 
fastened,  and  at  11.30  o'clock  Jarvis  was  slowly 
hauled  up  in  the  air.  His  execution  was  simple  an 
exem{dification  of  a  '  Judge  Lynch  hanging,'  without 
the  illegal  iuteie^t  of  such  an  event.  He  was  slowly 
wrangled  to  death,  his  head  moving  from  side  to  side 
with  L)e-55oi«  ."wwaidity  as  he  was  gradually  suffocated. 
The  men  hung  swinging  there  for  some  minutes. 
Jackson  died  at  11.34  o'clock,  Jarvis  <it  11.42  o'clock. 
The  blame  attaching  to  such  a  horrible  scene  cannot 
be  attributed  properly  to  the  sheriff  of  a  county  in 
which  an  eseoutioa  has  not  taken  place  for  24  year."!, 
but  rather  to  the  professional  hangman  from  New 
York.  This  person  travels  round  the  country  letting 
out  his  gallows  aud  ropes  \n  sheriff's.  At  the  last 
exhibition  of  the  kind  at  which  he  ofli elated,  that  of 
Jacob  Marcella,  at  Hudson  City,  N.J.,  a  similar 
blunder  of  an  almost  equally  horrible  cliaracter  oc- 
curred. When  tlie  botlies  were  cut  down  they  were 
placed  in  decent  coHius  and  driven  to  Mrs.  Jarvis'a 
re&ideBce." 

Breakfast. — Es'i-a's  cocoa  — Grateful  and  Combort- 
ING— -"  By  a  thorough  Icnowledge  of  the  uatural  laws 
wiiicb  govern  the  oporatious  of  di.?03ti(iii  and  nutrition, 
and  by  a  careful  applicatiou  of  the  tine  proi  irtios  ot  well- 
selected  cocoa,  Mr.  lipps  has  ])rovided  our  hrealifast  tables 
with  a  delicately  fluvcured  beverage  wiiich  may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctors'  l«U.<. "—Cic/i  Service  Gnzulii.  Made 
simply  with  Boilni»  Water  or  Mill:.  Sold  l.y  Grocers  in 
packets  only,  labelled—"  James  EppS  AND  Co.,  Homneo- 
pathic  Chenusf^,  4^,  Tlireadaeedle-stteet,  and  170,  Picca- 
dilly ,  Wurki,  Kusc'.ii-hi;k1,  Loudon." 

M(\,NbF.\CTUiiE  OF  Cou)A.  — "  We  will  nowgivean  accoiint 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Mussrs.  James  Kpps  and  Co., 
manufacturers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the 
Buston-road,  Lendon."— Bee  Article  in  CdsieWs  Bousehotd 


AMERICAN  LIFE. 

BY  AY.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

Sberp^an,  in  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  and  Sum- 
mit, in  the  State  of  California,  are  the  two  parses  by 
which  we  enter  and  quit  the  Kocky  Mountains,  on 
the  line  of  the  Pacific  Railway.  Sherman  stands  a 
little  lowei  than  Andermatt,  Summit  a  little  higher 
thaa  Pilatus.  From  one  pass  to.  the  other  wo  race, 
a  distance  of  eleven  hundred  miles,  through  barren 
wastes  and  rocky  canons— bleak,  repulsive,  awful — 
just  the  sceneries  which  an  Oriental  story-teller 
w/ould  invent  as  the  poetical  guardians  of  his  golden 
mine  and  diamond  cave.  Sherman  contends  with 
Laramie  for  the  glory  of  being  the  first  city  in  Wyo- 
mii\s — Wyoming,  the  paradiso  of  women,  and  the 
only  district  in  America  with  a  name  derived  from 
poetic  source.  The  town  consists  of  one  shop,  two 
drinking  dens,  in  which  tha  card  sharpers  ply  their 
trade,  a  score  of  log  shanties  for  miners  and  railway 
porters,  a  few  dug-outs  for  Chine.se  washermen 
and  Sioux  hunters,  a  post-oflice,  and,  beyond  the 
ridge;  a  mile  or  »o  of  snow-shed.  Winter  is  said  to 
loiter  more  than 'half  the  year  in  Sherman,  just  as 
she  lingers  more  than  hail  tha  year  at  Andermatt. 
It  is  a  way  she  has  in  these  high  regions  of  the  earth. 

In  Wyoming  there  are  many  cows  and  few  women. 
By  the  recent  census  one  finds  that  the  population  of 
Wyoming  is  a  little  over  nine  thousand,  of  which 
number  about  eighteen  hundred  are  females.  There- 
fore there  are  four  men  to  each  woman.  It  is  weak 
to  say  that  in  these  mountains  women  are  courted. 
Spirit  of  Gertrude,  they  are  positively  adored  !  Not 
having  feminine  work  enough  to  do,  the  ladies  in 
Wyoming  have  been  encouraged  by  their  masculine 
slaves  to  take  up  politics  and  public  life.  They  have 
assumed  their  rights.  They  vote  at  elections,  they 
serve  on  juries,  they  stump  the  country,  they  invade 
the  law  courts  and  attack  the  Bench.  Wyoming  has 
the  glory  of  being  the  fii  st  country  in  the  world  to 
satisfy  the  emancipated  female.  Utah  and  Schwyz 
have  followed  suit  in  giving  the  female  population 
votes.  The  motive  of  the  change  in  Mormon  Utah 
and  Gentile  Schwyz  was  difi'erent  from  that  which 
led  the  herdsmen  in  Wyoming  to  endow  the  sex  with 
political  power.  In  Utah  the  influx  of  Gentiles 
threatened  to  disturb  the  old  Blormon  ascendency  in 
the  polling  boots.  These  Gentiles  were  mostly  uieu 
who  brought  no  women  in  tl^ir  train,  and  the  en- 
franchisement of  women  gave  tlie  Mormons  an 
immense  preponderance  of  voting  strength.  In 
Schwyz,  the  clergy  have  joined  the  woman's 
rights  party  in  procuring  votes  for  females, 
knowing  that  a  vast  majority  of  these  female 
votes  will  always  lie  at  their  command.  In 
Wyoming  no  euch  alloy  mixes  with  the  gold.  Here 
woman  is  endowed  with  the  franchise,  not  because 
she  is  expected  to  abuse  her  judgment  and  betray 
her  trust,  but  solely  for  the  reason  that  she  is  a 
being  to  be  petted,  fiattered,  and  adored.  In  Utah, 
where  the  female  votes  are  counted  by  tens  of 
thousands,  such  a  change  is  serious  ;  but  in  Wyo- 
ming, with  hardly  a  thousand  grown  up  women  in 
the  country,  it  is  no  better  than  a  courtesy  and  a 
jest.  In  most  parts  of  America  it  is  a  fine  tiling 
to  be  a  lady,  and  no  more.  In  Wyoming,  a  woman 
is  a  man— and  something  more.  She  is  equal  to  a 
man  in  the  polling  booth  and  jury  box — superior  to 
him  in  the  dining  hall  and  the  railway  car.  Nevada 
has  not  followed  in  the  wake  of  Wyoming,  and  in 
the  Western  States  the  agitation  for  female  rights  is 
suffering  an  eclipse. 

The  country  lying  between  vSherman  and  Summit 
is  Silver  Laud.  In  one  place  gold  is  found  ;  in  other 
places  copper  and  leadj  coal  and  iron  are  found  ;  but 


silver  is  the  staple  produce  of  the  mountain  side. 
Utah  is  described  by  zealous  miners  as  one  mass 
of  undiscovered  silver  ore.  It  may  be  so ;  for 
mining  is  in  the  cradle  yet,  and  men  are  in  too  hot 
a  fever  to  observe  the  treasures  lying  at  their  feet. 
The  Emma  mine  is  said  to  be  much  better  than 
her  evil  fame.  Nevada,  too,  a.S3umes  the  badge  and 
glory  of  the  Silver  State.  Mount  Davidson  is  said 
to  be  a  pile  of  precipus  ore.  Nevada  has  no  Emma 
mine  to  bear  her  down.  She  has  her  failure*  in  the 
mining  way,  no  doubt,  but  she  hits  staked  her  fame 
and  fortune  on  the  Comstock  lode,  which  has  not  yet 
deceived  her  hope.  In  this  gieat  lode  Nevada  fancies 
she  has  mora  reserves  of  wealth  than  lie  in  Russian, 
Magyar  and  Peruvian  mines.  According  to  the  gospel 
held  in  Carson,  and  upheld  in  Sacramento,  Ural,  Car- 
pathian and  Cordilleras  have  to  bow  their  heads  in 
fuesenco  of  Mount  Davidson. 

Mountains  of  precious  metals  are  difitur'oing  ele- 
ments. A  moral  fever  seems  to  rage  along  these 
roads  and  tracks.  Everyone  is  in  a  huny  to  be  rich; 
no  one  feels  inclined  to  work  and  wait;  to  plough  his 
field  and  sow  his  seed  ;  and  watch  the  seasons  come 
and  go,  until  the  grain  is  ripe  for  the  sickle  and  the 
mill.  Everyone  snaps  at  fortune,  which  he  preiors 
to  seek  in  a  throw  of  dice  or  a  turn  of  cards  even 
more  than  in  the  chance  discovery  of  a  mine.  Every 
man  you  meet  appears  to  have  the  genius  of  a 
gambler  and  to  find  a  singular  delight  in  turns  and 
tricks  of  chance.  Such  as  the  people,  such  are  the  ^ 
laws.  The  Statutes  of  Nevada  are  a  curious  studv, 
even  for  men  familiar  with  the  oddities  of  human 
codes.  They  seem  to  have  been  conceived  by 
gamblers  and  adopted  in  the  interest  of  their  craft 
To  wit,  a  set  of  games,  called  by  the  pretty  name  of 
banking  games,  are  licensed  by  the  State.  AU  other 
games  are  left  alone.  No  rule  prevents  a  man  from 
playing  any  trick  he  pleases  on  a  stranger,  and  the 
public  feeling  is  that  everything  is  fair  in  gambling, 
just  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  love  and  war.  No  very 
strict  definition  has  been  given  of  banking  games, 
but  they  include  all  forms  of  raffles,  lotteries,  and 
sweeps.    Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  : — 

Take  a  book,  sir— take  a  chance,  sir — take  a 
prize,  sir,"  crie5  the  lad  who  sells  papers,  nut.?,  and 
candy  in  the  railways  cars.  "  What  chance — what 
prize  ?"  I  ask  him,  looking  at  his  roguish  face.  Ee 
throws  a  dozen  books  into  my  state  room  ;  tales  of 
love  and  murder  for  the  greater  part.  Each  book  is 
tied  up  in  a  paper  wrap,  so  that  the  purchaser  can 
read  the  title  outside,  but  cannot  open  the  leaves  and 
see  the  book  inside.  "  Dollar  and  a-half  a  piece,"  jerk 
the  lad  ;  "  twenty  dollars  in  the  lot  ;  first  prize  ten 
dollars,  second  prize  five  dollars,  third  prize,  three 
dollars,  fourth  prize  two  dollars!'  "A  prize!" 
"  Yes,  sir,  a  prize  beside  your  book.  Here's  a  clever 
book,  '  Life  of  a  Police  Detective  ;'  best  work  of  the 
season — great  run  on  the  '  Detective,'  sir."  Again 
I  glance  at  his  wicked  face.  "  You  don't  under- 
stand 2"  he  asks.  "Look  here!  You  take  the 
volume  of  your  choice — say  this;  you  break  the  band 
— a  note  drops  out.  What  is  it  ^  Ha!  five  dollars. 
That's  the  prize  you'd  have  won.  For  a  dollar  and  a 
half  you  get  a  clever  book  aud  a  five  dollar  note."  It 
is  not  easy  to  be  grave.  I  wonder  if  Paternoster-row 
would  own  him  as  a  brother  in  the  craft.  We  have 
our  canvassers,  and  very  smart  men  some  of  these 
canvassers  are  said  to  bj  ;  but  I  never  heard  of  any 
one  trj'ing  to  beguile  a  purchaser  with  the  promise 
of  a  bank  note  behind  the  title  page.  "  Are  you  the 
owner  of  those  books  ?"  I  ask.  "No,  sir,  I'm  the  boy.  / 
"'  You  know  the  twenty  dollars  are  inside  ?"  '"  Saw 
them  put  in  myself."  You  seem  a  decent  sort  of 
lad,  and  so  I'll  put  you  up  the  ropes.  You  buy  that 
parcel  yourself.  The  books  sell  for  a  dollar  aAd.Aiialf  a 
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piece;  for  eighteen  dollars  you  got  the  lot  !  you  shake 
twenty  dollars  out,  and  so  are  two  dollars  to  the 
good,  and  have  won  a  dozen  prizes  for  your  sharp- 
ness." Gnnnin<;  through  his  wicked  teeth,  he  ga- 
thers up  his  wares,  and  slinks  away — "Guess  I'm 
sent  on  the  cars  to  sell  and  not  to  buy."  If  this  lad 
fulfils  the  promise  of  his  youth,  he  may  become  a 
rival  and  successor  of  Slim  Jim. 

Who  is  Slim  Jim  ?  In  these  mountain  passes  Slim 
Jim  is  a  big  chief — Slim  Jim  is  king  of  the  card- 
jharpers.  Jim  has  hung  about  the  Pacific  Railway 
as  a  knight  of  the  Middle  Ages  hung  about  such 
rivers  as  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.  He  levies  toll 
on  such  as  fall  within  his  grasp.  Many  passengers 
between  Ogden  and  Sacramento  recollect  SUm  Jim 
better  than  any  other  object  on  the  road.  Jim  re- 
lieves travellers  of  their  spare  cash  and  immigrants 
of  all  their  wealth.  Jim  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
Safe  in  the  free  air  of  Nevada,  he  applies  his  art  to 
the  lelief  of  judges,  preachers,  and  physicians.  A 
Texan  born,  and  hardly  thirty-seven  years  old,  he 
paised  his  early  days  in  a  village  school  under  a 
■worthy  priest.  But  he  began  to  play  with  cards  and 
cheat  by  tricks  as  eoon  as  he  was  big  enough  to  cut 
and  deal.  Jim  is  a  philosopher.  He  found  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  easiest  way  to  cheat  a  man  is  to 
indvice  him  to  believe  that  he  ha«  a  certainty  of 
cheating  you.  He  founds  his  system  on  the 
principle  that  evei-y  man  is  grasping  and 
d^honest  at  heart.  Jim  asserts  that  there  are  no 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  "  Preachers,"  he  says,  "  are 
the  best  game.  I  don't  know  why,  exactly,  but  they 
bite  well.  Several  have  lost  money  on  the  overland 
trains,  and  some  of  them  have  made  a  fuss  about 
it  when  it  was  all  their  own  fault.  I  have  now  a 
watch  that  I  won  from  an  Oregon  preacher  who  was 
going  on  a  tour  to  Europe  with  money  furnished  by 
his  congregation.  It  is  covered  all  over  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  tender  love  and  good- will  of  his  flock." 
Jim  always  appears  as  a  fool  and  a  dupe.  Attired 
as  a  drover,  or  a  miner,  he  enters  a  train  ;  seems 
just  a  little  flushed  with  drink  ;  shows  lots  of  money, 
and  jabbers  in  a  silly  style.  Some  pal  then  says  he 
is  not  fit  to  have  so  much  money  about  him,  and  sug- 
gets  that  he  ought  to  lodge  it  with  the  conductor, 
or  look  it  in  the  express  safe.  Jim  offers  to  bet  any- 
thing or  play  anybody  ;  the  pal  wins  a  few  dollars, 
and  it  is  next  to  sure  that  some  one  in  the  car, 
seduced  by  the  hope  of  grabbing  some  of  the  fool'a 
money,  will  wager  on  the  card  and  lose  his  stake. 
Jim  thinks  this  system  of  deception  fair.  The  othef 
day  he  gave  this  explanation  to  a  friend  of  mine  : — 
"  The  victim  goes  in  to  win  the  money  of  this  man, 
■whom  he  thinks  foolish  and  unsophisticated,  and 
he  will  have  it  if  he  can  get  it.  He  is  a  gambler 
just  as  much  as  the  monte-man,  but  one  of  the  kind 
who  will  never  bet  except  upon  what  he  considers  a 
sure  thing.  He  is  positive  he  knows  the  card  that 
will  win,  either  by  the  corners  being  turned  np  or 
by  some  other  mark  on  the  back  of  it.  What  sym- 
pathy does  such  a  man  deserve  when  he  loses  ?  None 
at  all,  I  should  think.  He  thinks — he  almost  knows 
— that  he  is  going  to  win,  while  I  cannot  tell  half 
the  time  whether  I  shall  win  or  lose." 

This  man  of  cards  has  seen  the  world— taken  half- 
crowns  at  Epsom,  raked  the  hells  of  Paris,  looked  on 
the  tables  at  Baden,  and  attempted  business  in  the 
•aloons  of  Monaco.  But  his  throne  has  been  Ne- 
vada. France  ard  Germany  are  too  hot  for  him. 
England  affords  him  a  better  field  for  his  peculiar 
art.  He  played  his  tricks  from  Liverpool  to  London 
under  the  noses  of  our  police.  If  stupid  railway  offi- 
cers in  Nevada,  anxious  to  cleanse  their  cars,  should 
push  him  hard,  he  threatens  to  quit  the  West  and 
take  up  his  abode  with  us.  The  Texan  ranger  thinks 
his  art  as  lawful  as  any  other  craft,  and  he  believes 
that  Epsom  and  Goodwood,  Newmarket  and  Don- 
caster,  would  yield  him  an  abundant  crop  of  greedy 
lup«i, 


THE  KING'S  GOBLET. 

FROii  THE  GERMAN  OF  SCHILLKR. 
"  Ho  !  f  very  gall-mt  kiiiglii  and  squUe  ; 

Attend  ! '  exclniinod  the  king ; 
"This  golden  gobiot  sliall  be  his, 

Who  Irom  this  rock  will  spring. 
And  from  the  dark  abyss  below, 

The  cup  to  me  will  biiug." 

And  at  the  word,  from  where  he  stood 

Upon  the  rycky  steep. 
He  cast  the  goldon  gublct  down 

Beneath  the  iTcan  deep  ; 
Far  down  into  Ihu  bl.ick  abyss 

Where  roaring  eddies  sweep. 

And  thiice  the  king  to  all  his  men 

The  proclamation  made  ; 
But  all  were  mute :  nor  knight  nor  squire 

The  fearful  feat  essay  ad  ; 
To  folluw  where  the  cup  went  down, 

The  boldest  were  afraid. 

Now  while  in  silence  'round  the  king 

They  jtood  in  grim  array, 
TJp  caine  a  page  of  handsome  mien, 

A  gallant  yout.h  und  gay  ; 
And  strnight  he  took  h;s  girdle  off, 

And  cast  his  cloac  away. 

And  while  they  praised  his  form  and  face, 
And  marvelled  what  ho  meant, 

For  out  upon  the  dizzy  cliff 
The  gallant  stripling  went; 

And  there  a  long  and  steady  gaze 
Into  the  deep  he  sunt. 

A  whispered  prayer— and  down  he  leaps 

From  off  the  giddy  height, 
Into  the  foaming  flood  below, 

Where  all  is  black  as  night. 
(A  hundred  shouts  went  up  to  heaven) 

And  ha  was  lost  to  sight. 

Then  spake  the  bravest  knight  of  all 

Who  saw  that  fearful  thing, 
"If  thus  your  gracious  majesty 

His  jewelled  crov.  n  should  fling, 
Pardie!  I  would  not  seek  it  ther». 

To  wear  it  as  a  king. 

"Alas!  that  one  so  young  and  fair 

Should  And  a  watery  grave; 
In  vain  were  mortal  succour  now 

Th«  gallant  boy  to  save !" 
But  see !  an  arm  is  gleaming  forth 

Above  the  foaming  wave. 

'Tis  ho!  see  how  his  straining  arms 

Obey  hia  will's  command; 
One  struggle  more — the  boy  is  saved, 

His  foot  is  on  the  laud. 
And  now  he  bows  before  the  king, 

The  goblet  in  his  hand. 

"  Here,  daughter  !  fill  the  cnp  with  wine," 

The  king  exclaimed  aloud  ; 
Whereat  a  damsel,  young  and  fair. 

In  filial  duty  bowed  ; 
And  suou  returned  the  brimming  cup. 

Before  the  smiling  crowd. 

"  Long  live  your  gracious  majesty !" 

He  said,  and  drank  ths  wine  ;  j 
"  And  nuiy  no  mortal  ever  dare 

A  deed  so  dread  as  mine  ; 
Nor  brave  the  monsters  that  I  saw 

Beneath  the  foamy  brine  1 

"  Ah,  me  !  to  think  of  all  I  saw, 

It  tills  me  now  with  dread  ! 
The  horrid  sharks  and  dragons  huge 

That  in  the  sea  are  bred  ; 
And  sei'pents  vast  that  coil  and  crawl 

Within  their  slimy  b»d. 

"  The  goblet  hung  upon  a  crag 

Far  down  as  I  could  dive  ; 
I  know  not  how  I  got  me  thence. 

Though  fiercly  I  did  strive ; 
But  God  is  good,  and  heard  my  prayer. 

And  here  I  stand  alive  !" 

"  The  cup  is  thine  !"  the  monarch  sai#Jf 
"  And  thou  hast  earned  it  dear ; 

But  thou  shall  have  this  costly  ring 
(A  diamond  large  and  clear  !) 

To  dive  again,  and  further  bring 
What  thou  shalt  see  and  hear  1" 

"  Nay,  father  !"— thus  the  maiden  spoke — 

"  This  cruel  play  forbear  ; 
And  let  some  hardy  knight  of  thine 

The  page's  honour  share  ; 
Already  has  the  boy  achieved 

What  not  a  man  did  dare." 

Twas  then  the  monarch  seized  the  cnp 

And  threw  it  in  the  sea  ; 
"  Go— fetch  it  up  !"  he  cried,  "  and  thou 

A  knight  of  mine  shall  be  ; 
And  this  my  daughter,  weeping  here, 

I'll  make  her  wife  to  thee  1" 

One  glance  upon  the  beauteous  maid, 
One  look  0<  lawtrd  pain, 


One  supplicating  prayer  to  heaven, 

And  down  he  dives  again, 
To  follow  where  the  goblet  fell. 

Beneath  the  raging  main  I 

long— long  they  gaze  with  anxious  looks  > 

In  vain  their  eyes  explore 
The  dsshing  waves  beneath  the  rock, 

Where  sullen  breakersroar ; 
Alack— alack  ! — he  comes  not  back  1 

The  boy  is  seen  no  more  ! 


AN  EASTERN  WEDDING  TROUSSEAU. 
I  have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  a 
portion  of  a  very  remarkable  wardrobe,  the  trousseau 
of  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Turkish  Grand  Vizier 
(says  a  lady,  writing  from  Paris).  It  appears  that 
the  daughters  of  Eastern  prince.s  and  nobles  are  now 
far  advanced  on  the  road  to  emancipation  and  civili- 
sation. The  daughters  of  tlie  Khedive  of  Egypt,  for 
instance,  are,  I  am  told,  very  accomplished  young  ladies, 
speaking  several  languages,  and  particularly  French, 
with  graateleganceandfliisucy,  andtbeir  papareoently 
omered  for  them  a  number  of  superb  dresses  from 
the  celebrated  Maison  Lafevriere,  which  is  second  to 
DO  other  dressmaking  establishment  in  Paris,  sa've 
that  of  Worth.  The  young  Turkish  ladies;  also,  are 
beginning,  I  hear,  to  dri've  out  in  open  carriages,  and 
have  thrown  aside  the  hea-vy  sluouding  yashmak  in 
favour  of  the  slightest  possible  shield  in  the  shape  of 
fashionable  veils  of  white  tulle.  The  Turkish  brid6 
in  question  i4  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  For  the 
wedding-day  three  dresses  have  been  prepared.  The 
one  -u'hich  she  is  to  wear  during  the  ceremony  is  of  the 
richest  crimson  velvet.  It  is  made  with  an  immensely 
long  train,  over  which  falls  a  broad  sash  of  crimson 
satin,  the  ends  decorated  with  a  pattern  in  stamped 
velvet,  stitched  down  and  cut  out  so  as  to  show  the 
satin  underneath,  and  bordered  with  point  applique 
lace.  Coquilles  of  the  satin  and  lace  run  up  the 
sides  of  the  front  breadth.  Over  this  is  to  be  worn 
a  half-fitting  long  sleeveless  jacket  of  the  embroidered 
and  cut-out  Velvet  over  satin,  the  work  upon  which 
must  have  been  something  terrific  to  execute. 
This  jacket  is  bordered  all  round  with  point  ap- 
plique lace.  The  second  wedding  dress  is  of  white 
silk,  the  long  skirt  terminating  behind  in 
three  wide  flounces,  and  covered  in  front 
with  a  tiiblier  of  white  silk,  cut  out  in  a, 
lattice  pattern,  the  material  of  which  disappears 
wholly  under  a'  close-set  embroidery  of  white  jet 
beads.  This  tablier  is  edged  all  round  with  a  nar- 
row blonde  lace.  Just  below  the  corsage  behind  is 
a  fan-shaped  arrangement  of  beaded  silk  to  match  the 
tablier,  and  differing  but  little  in  shape  and  sie« 
from  a  fashionable  tournure.  The  corsage  is  made 
higli  in  the  neck,  cut  svirplice  in  front,  and  with 
half-tight  sleeves,  v/hioh  are  trimmed  with  bands  of 
the  beaded  silk  lattice-work  running  up  the  back  of 
the  arm.  The  tablier  and  its  appendages  are  to  be 
transferred  to  the  third  dress,  which  is  composed  of 
blue  silk  in  three  shades.  At  the  back  the  skirt  ter- 
minates with  three  wide  flounces  the  lowest  one  of 
the  darkest  shade  of  blue,  the  second  the  next 
lightest,  and  the  top  one  of  the  palest  shade.  The 
two  last  dresses  are  decidedly  European  in  style 
while  the  first,  in  its  massive  and  elaborate  richness 
'  was  as  strikingly  Oriental.  A  dress  for  indoor  wear 
was  made  of  watered  silk  in  white  stripes  of  scarlet 
and  grey.  The  jacket  -was  loose,  and  under  it 
was  worn  a  close-fitting  vest  and  tunic  of  whij» 
crepe  de  Chine,  embroidered  with  flowers  on  white 
!  floss  silk,  and  edged  with  wide  white  silk  fringe.  A 
!  suburb  jacket  for  outdoor  wear  was  composed  of  pale 
blue  silk,  lined  throughout  with  yellow  satin  ;  it  was 
embroidered  all  over  with  flowers  in  shaded  yellow 
floss  silk,  and  was  bordered  ail  round  with  a  band, 
of  pale  yellow  sQk,  cut  in  waves  around  the  upper, 
I  edge  and  held  down  by  a  broad  silk  braid.  The 
sleeves  of  this  jacket  were  of  white  tulle,  embroidered 
'  with  yellow  floss-silk  flowers  like  those  on  the  gar- 
ment itself,  and  were  edged  ■with  a  band  of  yellow 
silk.  These  sleeves  are  intended  to  display  the 
wearer's  armsj  no  underwaist  being  worn  With  the 
jacket.  Another  outdoor  garment  ■was  of  violet  and 
gold  embroidery  on  a  groundwork  of  white  satin, 
which  disappeared  almost  entirely  under  the  needle- 
work. For  one  of  the  youngest  daughters  of  the 
Sultan,  a  child  three  years  of  age,  there  had  been 
prepared  a  gorgeous  toilet,  consisting  of  a  short 
gored  dress  of  poppy.coloured  velvet,  worked  up  the 
front  with  an  elaborate  embroidery  in  pale  gol 
loured  silk  and  gold  thread.  This  garment  wat  ■> 
be  worn  over  a  short  flounced  skirt  of  poppy-coloured 
silk,  and  it  had  Bilk  sleeves  matehing  the  underskirt. 
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MATRIMONY  FROM  TWO  VIEWS 

Maniage  is  in  this  age  of  progression,  the  greatest  ingti- 
tntion  of  skilful  diplomacy  and  intrigue  in  existence.  It 
is  a  chain  of  crrcmnstances,  and  it»  first  linic  is  forged  in 
the  cradle.  Girls  are  born,  reared,  and  educated  to  be  mar- 
ried. They  are  trained  like  racers ;  they  are  posted,  either 
▼erbally  or  by  example,  in  all  the  cunning  intricacies  of 
manner  and  speech  ;  they  are  flounced  and  frizzled,  and 
bejewelled,  and  they  early  strike  a  war-path,  clad  in  an 
armour  more  impenetrable  than  steel,  and  provided  with 
■weapons  more  terrific  than  sword  or  musketry.  What's  a 
fellow  to  do  ?  "Many!"  say  you.  By  Jove!  where's  the 
courage  ?  To  marry  a  lady  in  comfortable  circumstances  a 
man  has  got  to  have  little  short  of  a  fortune.  No  ;  there's 
nothing  to  do  but  marry  your  washer-woman's  daughter,  or 
remain  single.  I'll  remain  single,  and  I  advise  you,  Leo- 
nard, to  do  the  same.  I  accept  your  invitation,  and  will 
Arop  in  and  see  you  in  the  course  of  a  month. 

Ross  Ellesley. 

■  Lilian  Parke  was  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  her 
Vrother's  letters,  but  this  lay  open  upon  his  dressing- 
cable,  and  was  altogether  such  an  odd-looking  affair 
that  she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  reading 
that  portion  abore  repeated. 

When  she  had  done  so  she  threw  it  back  with  a 
contemptous  laugh,  and  rattled  her  feather  duster 
among  the  Cologne  bottles  with  great  vigour. 

"  He  is  a  fool,  whatever  else  he  may  be.  I  hope 
Leonard  will  not  be  influenced  on  Kittie's  account. 
The  idea  !  Afraid  to  marry.  Well,  in  my  estimation, 
Buch  a  man  is  not  worth  having.  I'U  tell  Kittie,  and 
we'll  settle  him." 

LilUaB  Parke  was  a  very  pretty  girl — ^not  strictly 
kandsome,  mind  you — but  healthful,  and  bright,  and 
sensible,  which  are  the  best  possessions  a  girl  can  call 
her  own. 

On  this  particular  morning  she  had  a  white  towel 
pinned  over  her  curly  head,  and  wore  a  big  brown 
Holland  wrapper,  which  enveloped  her  from  neck  to 
foot.  She  had  the  feather  duster  before-mentioned 
in  her  hand,  and  she  had  a  "set"  look  about  her 
face,  which  any  housekeeper  would  readily  under- 
stand to  mean  that  she  was  "  putting  things  to 
rights." 

"Yes,  we'll  settle  him,  the  horrible  old  fogy  !  I 
don't  imagine  he  knows  a  half  dozen  girls,"  she  went 
on.  "  Such  men  need  a  downright  good  lesson.  Chain 
of  circumstances,  indeed  !  He  knows  all  about  it,  of 
course." 

Under  these  auspices  Ross  Ellesley  oame  to  visit 
his  friend,  Leonard  Parke,  and  found  him  the  pos 
sessor  of  a  beautiful  home,  where  elegance,  order,  and 
happiness  were  delightfully  blended. 

The  family  consisted  of  Leonard,  his  invalid 
mother  and  sister  Lillian  ;  and  EUesley  promised 
his  fastidious  self  a  visit  of  no  ordinary  worth  and 
pleasure. 

It  so  happened — and  it  usually  does  so  happen,  for 
the  especial  benefit  of  story-tellers — that  Ross  Elles- 
ley was  an  unusually  handsome  man,  and  a  smart 
decided,  positive  man,  who  was,  like  that  class  of  in- 
dividuals, bound  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  and 
make  himself  understood. 

So  miian,  in  spite  of  her  common  sense,  was  just 
the  least  bit  "put  about"  and  conquered. 
*  Not  wholly  conquered,  mind  you — oh,  no.  It  takes 
a  great  deal  to  conquer  such  women,  and  she  was 
only  embarrassed  and  once  in  awhile  off  her  guard  ; 
and  when  Kittie  Keveney,  who  was  Leonard's/ancee 
came  over  for  a  chat,  she  forgot  all  about  the  pro- 
posed "  settling"  that  she  had  stored  for  her  brother's 
guest,  and  instead  merely  said  that  Mr.  Ellesley  was 
a  very  agreeable  man,  and  advised  Kittie  to  like  him 
for  Leonard's  sake. 

"  You  are  going  to  marry  Miss  Keveney,  are  you  ?" 
/Ross  asked  Leonard,  oi>e  night,  in  Lillian's  hearing. 

"  Yes.    Don't  you  think  me  wise  ?" 

"  She  is  very  pretty  ;  but,  Len,  old  boy,  these 
girls  frighten  me — tiiey  are  such  anglers.  One  half 
the  girls  of  my  acquaintance  are  marrying  for  money 
or  position,  and  the  other  half  are  on  the  look-out 
for  chances  to  do  the  same." 

"  Girls  are  not-all  alike,  Ross,  No  one  could  ac- 
cuse Kitty  of  mercenary  motives.  She  has  more  mo 
ney  than  I  have." 

Ross  made  no  reply  to  this ;  but  when  Lillian  made 
her  appearance  he  was  very  gallant,  and  partially  re 
deemed  himself  before  they  parted  for  th«  night. 

But  Lilhan  was  to  all  appearances  unmoved.  She 
.  flirted  the  leather  duster,  she  gave  audible  directions 
about  the  dinner,  and  talked  with  Leonard  concern- 
ing the  state  of  his  socka  and  buttons  with  the  most. 


perfect  indifference.  She  even  sowed  a  button  on 
Ross'  coat,  and,  when  he  thanked  her,  simjjly  said  : 
"  You  are  very  welcome,"  without  aivy  pretty  trick 
of  veiling  her  eyes,  or  trying  to  look  charming  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Ross  began  to  show  unmis- 
takable signs  of  subjection. 

He  got  up  an  interest  in  Lillian's  plants,  and  gave 
her  some  practical  lessons  in  botany.  He  counted 
stitches,  all  one  afternoon,  in  a  pattern  on  pasteboar.l 
for  an  ottoman  cover  in  Berlin  wool.  He  read  aluud 
to  her,  and  volunteered  to  drive  Mr.s.  Parke  out  when- 
ever that  good  lady  wished  to  go  ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
he  made  himself  immensely  useful.  Then  he  got  up 
a  habit  of  dreaming  and  forgetting  what  he  meant  to 
do  next,  and  of  calling  Miss  Keveney  Li'.liun,  and 
looking  very  much  confused  directly  after,  and  finally 
he  concentrated  his  ideas  and  made  known  the  state 
of  his  feelings. 

It  was  sweeping  day,  and  Lillian,  in  her  brown 
Holland  wrapper  and  the  inevitable  towel  head-dress, 
was  coming  fi-om  the  library  with  the  feather  duster 
in  one  hand  and  a  dust-pan  full  of  litter  in  the  other. 

"  The  library  is  Leonard's  particular  world,'  and  I 
do  not  dare  to  trust  the  servants  there  among  hi.s 
books  and  papers,  and  therefore  I  attend  to  it  my- 
self," she  said  to  Ros»,  who  was  just  coming'down  the 
stairs. 

"  It  is  very  sisterly  and  kind,"  he  said. 
"  Oh,  not  particularly  so.    It  is  no  great  amount 
of  trouble  to  me,  and  it  saves  him  a  deal  of  confu- 
sion." 

"  Lillian  !"  Lillian  rested  the  dust-pan  on  the  bronze 
figure  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  "  I  am  very  much  in 
love  with  you,"  said  Ross. 

She  coloured  away  up  to  the  border  of  the  towel, 
but  did  not  speak, 

"  Will  you  marry  me  ?" 

The  blood  went  away,  and  she  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  then  she  said  : 
"  No." 

"  Why  not  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  hardly  think  I  like  you  well  enough,  in  the 
first  place.  In  the  second,  it  is  my  first  offer,  and  I 
would  not  have  my  friends  think  me  so  anxious  to 
marry,  for  all  the  world." 

And  she  went  away,  dust-pan,  towel  and  all,  and 
Ross  took  a  stroll  down  the  street,  saying  big  words 
to  himself  as  he  walked. 

Up  in  Lillian's  chamber  quite  a  different  scene 
was  going  on.  The  duster  laid  across  the  bureau, 
and  before  the  glass  stood  Lillian,  shaking  her  fist  at 
the  towelled  head. 

"  You  are  a  nice  one  (tears)  to  lead  me  to  say  such 
horrible  things.  He'll  never  ask  me  again,  and  I 
shall  be  the  most  unhappy  wretch  that  ever  lived." 

"  Well,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter 

Leonard  put  his  head  in  at  the  door,  and  looked 
at  his  sister  very  much  as  though  he  co»Bidered  her 
crazy. 

"  I'm  sick." 

"  Go  to  bed,"  said  that  worthy  menaber  of  the 
practical  family. 
"  I'm  cross." 

"  I  thought  so.  Well,  will  you  please  arrange  the 
library  table  ?    I  have  some  work  to  do  there." 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  left  the  windows  open  and  the  books 
all  piled  on  the  table.    I  will  go  down." 

And  away  she  hurried  down  the  staus,  drjing  her 
tears  as  she  went. 

When  she  was  about  half  way  down,  the  door 
opened,  and  Ross  entered. 

"  Lillian  !" — he  saw  the  tears  and  sprang  forward 
— "  you  are  crying  !" 

"  No,  I  am  not." 

And  the  tears  fell  like  rain. 

"  Will  you  never  learn  to  love  me  ?  Are  you 
angry  with  me  for  speaking  so  abruptly  ?" 

"  No,  I'm  not  a  bit  angry,  and  I've  loved  you  for  a 
long  while." 

Leonard  heard  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  hall  be- 
low, and,  looking  over  the  baluster.?,  saw  his  sensible 
friend  and  his  sensible  sister  sitting  on  the  bottom 
stair — he  with  his  arms  around  her,  and  she  with  her 
towelled  head  nestled  lovingly  ou  his  shoulder.  The 
feather  dnster  had  fallen  from  her  hands,  and  lay 
quite  useless  ou  the  hall  mat. 

A  year  ago,  Leonard  received  a  letter,  a  portion  of 
which  read  : 

Maniage,  my  dear  boy,  is  the  perfection  of  o>C!stence; 
sinile  man  doesn't  live.  He  mptneiy  brearthfs  and  muven. 
He  is  a  plan  witliout  a  principle— a  creature  «-itbout  .a  sys-. 
tem.  Wien  T  meet  one  I  say.  "  May  God  let  a  little  wi.-;- 
(lom  slilne  upon  nis  davlier.ed  mund,  tiiat  iio  may  ,io  and  p,-t 
married  at  once."  LiUian  and  I  are  as  happy  as  mortals 
I  can  expect  to  be  this  side  of  FarAdise. 


ONLY  GOING  TO  THE  GATE. 

Like  a  bell  of  1-loTst.ia  rii-.3ing 

Cl(;ar  ai-d  cliiKli.=;h,  •hriU  and  sweet, 
FUuitiMK  to  the  porch's  shaiow 

Witii  the  fainter  fall  of  feet, 
Cf.ific:;  this  ansT.er  softly  bac'uward 

Bidilini;  tender  watcher  v/ait, 
While  the  Buby  Queen  outruns  her  ! 

"  Only  going"  to  the  gate." 

Through  the  moonlight  warm  and  sc«!nt  ^1, 

Love  to  beauty  bioathes  his  sigh. 
Lingering,  to  leave  leluct^iiit, 

Lotli  to  ^rpeal;  the  low  rijood-byc  ; 
Then  the  same  old  echo  answers, 

V<a:i iug  love  of  older  date, 
And  the  maiden  whispers  backward 

'•  Only  going  to  the  gate." 

Oh,  these  sates  alon^  our  pathway. 

What  they  bar.  outside  ai;d  in  ! 
Witli  a  vague  outlook  beyond  them. 

Over  ways  we  have  not  been  ! 
How  they  stai;d  before,  behiiid  us — 

Toll-gates  some,  with  price  to  pay  ; 
Spring  gotes  some,  that  shut  for  ever  • 

Cloud  gates  some,  that  melt  av.-ay  ! 

Just  across  their  slender  weaving 

Troth-plight  happy  hands  have  crosa 
Vet  its  locks  have  rusted  ruddy. 

Or  its  keys  in  nightshade  lost. 
Over  Latches  sfiftly  falling, 

Good-bye  prayers  hr.ve  dropped  thiir  dew  J 
Little  gate-waj-B  Foftly  shutting, 

Yet  have  cut  a  love  in  two. 

So  v/e  pass  them  going  upward 

On  our  journey,  one  by  one. 
To  tlie  dist:int  shining  wicket 

Where  each  trav'Ier  goes  alone ; 
Where  the  friends  who  journey  v/ith  ua 

Strangely  falter,  stop,  and  wait ; 
Father,  mother,  child,  or  lover. 

Only  going  to  the  gate. 


Becker  Bros."  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  la 
a  combination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains 
all  that  is  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Great 
Gcorge'S'-.treet,  Dublin. 

According  to  a  Times  special  telegram,  reports 
from  Co.^atmbonc,  in  Asia  Minor,  are  worse.  Cases  tj 
death  from  starvation  are  occuring,  and  many  ii 
stances  of  insanity  from  the  same  cause.  Intelhgenct 
from  Cesarea  also  is  bad.  The  distress  is  far  in  esces* 
of  that  provided  for  by  the  Government. 

The  members  of  the  Dewsbury  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation have  met  and  resolved  to  lock  up  their  mills 
in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  weavers  to  accept 
the  masters'  proposal  for  a  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
From  20,000  to  25,000  operatives  will  thus  be  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  this  number  will  be  increased 
should  the  di.spute  be  prolonged. 

Mr.  Irviug's  next  impersonation  is  to  be,  according 
to  some  authorities,  Richard  III.,  according  to  others, 
Macbeth,  according;  to  a  third  set,  King  Lear.  He 
msry,  in  time,  play  all  these  parts,  but.  as  a  matter  ol 
fact,  Mr.  Irving  wishes  to  undertake  an  entirely  new 
character  before  attempting  any  fresh  Shakesperiar 
creation  ;  and  he  is,  with  that  view,  studying  pes'  • 
humous  drama,  ou  a  classical  subject,  by  Lord  Ly:tc/n. 

One  would  scarcely  expect  to  fiud  in  a  Paris  paper 
news  relating  to  the  Loudon  Press.  I  see,  hov/ever, 
in  the  Sicdr  a  paragraph  relating  to  the  sale  of  the 
Hornet  which  may  be  to  some  extent  true.  "  The 
Hwnet,  founded  by  an  American  v.ho  lately  loft 
London,  has,"  says  the  Skclc,  "  been  sold  for  a  mere 
trifle  to  the  Bonapartists."  The  IIovuU  was  not 
founded  by  an  American  ;  but  it  v,-as  purchasid  a 
vear  or  two  ago  by  an  American,  Sir.  Stephen 
i'iai:^.  from  its  oriinnal  founder,  and  under  Mr. 
Fiske'.i  niauEigemeut  became  a  succes.5ful  paper.  ef  p'.>- 
cially  in  theatrical  circles.  5Ir.  Fiske.  on  returniui; 
to  the  United  States,  sold  the  Hcnict  for  a  few  hun- 
dreu'iou.nis  to  Mr.  Jo.soph  Ibittc.n.  author  of  "Clytio'' 
and  other  novels.  Whether  Mr.  Hatton  is  unforta- 
Este  enough  to  be  mixed  uo  with  Bonaparti.=!t  in- 
tri"ues  I  do  not  know,  but  probably  the  S'lcch  hxs  nc 
rea'son  to  believe  such  to  be  the  Cise  beyond 
the  fnct  that  i-he  Jlonict  puMisb.ed  in  its  List 
number  a  so-cnlied  'cartoon"  iu  which  Ihi 
Empress  Eugenie  and  the  Prlnco  Imperial  are  le- 
Tjreseated  as  iuduldng  iu  joyful  anticipations  bsted 
upon  the  return  of  Alfonso  to  Spain.  It  is  cu3toiu;iry 
in  Loudon  juit  now  v.  hencver  a  paper  changes  lia:i<)« 
to  say  thavLarou  Giant  li:i'i  bought  it.  It  is  slranjre, 
then.' that,  bv  c^coption.  this  has  not  been  .said  about, 
I  tl;e  recent  tui:isfcr  of  the  ITornci,  especially  when  we 
1  renienroer  that  i'r.  Ibittou  w;i.^  ag.nt  lor  Bnrou" 
Grant  at  the  Kid  'crmiu-ter  .■Irrtioi;.  in  conncctien 
with  which  so  many  carpets  changed  hands. 
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DrLHi  Pudding. — Pare,  core,  and  cut  four  large 
Tuples  iuto  slices  ;  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  a 
.'.■ate  of  nutmeg,  a  tcaspoonful  of  minced  lemon-peel, 
i:Hl  tivo  Lirgj  teaspoon  i'uls  of  su;;ar  ;  stew  them  over 
lbs  Cro  tili  soft  ;  then  have  ready  f  lb.  of  suet  crust, 
~Mi-iakle  over  6  oz.  of  currants,  roll  the  pudding  up, 
cioiing  the  ends  properly ;  tie  it  in  a  floured  cloth,  and 
Loil  lor  two  hours. 

Lamu  Cutlets. — Trim  ofF  the  fiap  from  a  fine  loin 
of  iamb,  and  cut  it  into  cutlets  about  J  inch  inthick- 
i)c.;,s.  Have  ready  a  biig'ht  clear  fire  ;  lay  the  cutlets 
on  a  gridiron,  and  broil  them  of  a  nice  pale  brown, 
turning'  them  v.-hen  required.  Season  them  with  pep- 
per and  .salt ;  serve  very  hot  and  quickly,  and  garnish 
with  crisp  parsley,  or  place  them  on  mashed  potatoes. 
Ast'.nagus,  spii^ich,  or  peas  are  the  favorite  accompa- 
nimcnta  to  lamb  chops. 

POKK  Chop.=. — Cut  the  chops  from  a  delicate  loin 
of  polk,  bone  and  trim  them  neatly,  and  cut  away 
the  greater  portion  of  the  fat.  Season  them  with 
pepper  ;  place  the  gridiron  on  the  fire  ;  when  quite 
hot,  lay  on  the  chops,  and  broil  them  for  about  ^ 
hour,  turning  them  three  or  four  times  ;  and  be  par- 
ticular that  they  are  thoroughly  done,  but  not 
iry.  Dish  them,  sprinkle  over  a  little  fine  salt,  and 
erve  plain,  or  v.'ith  tomato  sauce,  s  lUce  piquante,  or 
/lickled  gherkins,  a  few  of  which  should  be  laid  round 
the  diih  as  a  garnish. 

D.iEiOL'ES  A  LA  Vakille.— Mix  2  oz.  of  flour  to  a 
smooth  batter,  with  ^  oint  of  milk  ;  stir  in  i  a  pint 
of  cre  im,  3  oz.  of  pounded  sugar,  and  six  eggs,  which 
.should  be  well  whisked,  and  2  oz.  of  butter,  which 
BQOuld  be  bealen  to  a,  cream.  Fat  in  some  essence 
o£  vanilla,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  mixture  is  well 
i.avoured  ;  line  some  dariole-moulds  with  pufF-paste, 
'.hree  parts  fill  them  with  the  batter,  and  bake  in  a 
i.  ood  oven  for  25  to  35  minutes.     Turn  them  out  on 

dish,  without  breaking  them  ;  strain  over  sifted 
iXigar,  and  serve.  The  flavouring  of  dariolcs  may  be 
l  aried  by  substituting  lemon,  cinnamon,  or  almonds 
fT  the  vanilla. 

Haricot  Mutton. — Cut  a  breast  of  mutton  into 
square  pieces  and  fry  them  of  a  nice  colour,  then 
dredge  over  them  a  little  flour  and  a  seasoning  of 
pepper  and  salt.  Put  all  into  a  stewpan  and  moisten 
with  boiling  water,  adding  a  large  onion  stuck  with 
a  few  cloves,  a  blade  of  mace  and  herbs  ;  simmer 
gently  till  the  meat  is  done,  skim  of!"  all  the  fat,  and 
then  add  some  carrots  and  turnips,  which  should  be 
previously  cut  in  dice  and  fried  in  a  little  sugar  to 
colour  them  ;  let  the  whole  simmer  again  for  about 
1  quarter  of  an  hour;  take  out  the  onion  and  bunch  of 
herbs  and  serve. 

BoiLKD  Fowl  (witq  Oysters).  —Truss  a  young 
iowl  as  for  boiling,  fill  the  inside  with  oysters  ■which 
have  been  bearded  and  washed  in  thrir  own  liquor  ; 
t:;cure  the  ends  of  the  fowl,  put  it  into  a  jar,  and 
plunge  the  jar  into  a  saucepan  of  water.  Keep  it 
foiling  for  htilf  ah  hour,  or  rather  longer;  then  take 
tiie  gravy  that  has  flowed  from  the  oysters  and  fowl ; 
stir  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cream  and  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  add  a  few  oysters  scalded  in  their  liquor ; 
let  the  sauce  getquitehot,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil ; 
pour  some  of  it  over  the  fowl,  and  the  remainder 
send  to  table  in  a  tureen.  A  blade  of  pounded  mace 
added  to  the  sauce  will  be  found  an  improvement. 

ExETEE  Podding. — Put  10  oz.  of  bread-crumbs 
into  a  basin  with  4  oz.  of  sago,  7  oz,  of  finely-chopped 
suet,  fi  oz.  of  moist  sugar,  the  rind  of  -J  lemon 
minced,  ^  pint  of  rnm,  and  -i  eggs;  stir  these  ingre- 
dients well  togelhi-r;  then  add  3  more  eggs  and  4 
tablespoonfuls  0£  cream,  and  let  the  mixture  be  well 
beaten.  Then  butter  a  mould,  strew  in  a  few  bread- 
crumbs and  cover  the  bottom  with  a  layer  of  ratafias; 
then  put  in  a  layer  of  the  mixture,  then  a  layer  of 
sliced  sponge-cake,  spread  thickly  with  any  kind  of 
jam ;  then  add  some  ratafias,  then  .some  of  the  mix- 
ture and  sponge-cake,  and  so  on  until  the  mould  is 
I  idl,  taking  care  that  a  layer  of  the  mixture  is  on  the 
top  of  the  pudding.  Bake  in  a  good  oven  for  an 
iiour,  and  serve  with  the  following  sauce  : — Put  3 
t.n blespoonf uls  of  black-currant  jelly  into  a  stewpan, 
.'.Id  2  glasses  of  sherry,  and  when  warm  turn  the  pud- 
ding out  of  the  mould;  pour  the  sauce  over  it,  and 
ii  .ive  hot. 


Among  the  weddin<i;  gifts  of  her  Royal  Highne'^s 
Priucass  Louirse  of  Belgium  w^vis  :ur  e.iquitite  dessert 
aorvioa  of  tiuquoiBO  and  gojd  porcelain,  pressuted  by 
iiti  M»jest;  Qu«eu  Victoria, 


— o  

My  first  is  a  hundred, 

Yet  only  is  one; 
My  second  you'll  guess  it> 

Before  you  are  done. 
Of  the  seven-liilled  city 

Three-four'olis  you  jnay  take) 
For  this  it  most  truly 

My  second  will  make. 
And  my  third,  you  must  grant  me, 

'Tis  .good,  or  'tis  deep ; 
And  my  whole  it  made  kingcraft 

To  tremble  and  weep. 

Cromwell. 

Complete,  I  denote  delight;  behead  me,  I  am  a 
contract ;  behead  me  again,  I  am  tranquility.  Please- 
leass-ease. 

Complete,  I  am  a  plan  ;  behead  me,  I  am  floating 
logs;  behead  me  again,  I  am  part  of  a  ship.  Draft- 
raft-aft. 

Whole,  I  am  to  glide;  behead  me,  and  I  am  a  girl's 
name;  again,  and  I  devour.  Skate-kate-ate. 

Jly  whole's  a  curious  species 

Of  writing,  you  will  tind ; 
Though  it"  you  will  behead  ma 

I  an  action  bring  to  mind ; 
Again,  if  tv/ice  beheaded, 

A  sharp  tool  please  to  view ; 
Curtailed  and  placed  then  at  the  head 

I  justice  give  to  you. 

— Scrawl-crawl-awl-law. 

Complete,  I'm  that  which  is  now  new; 
Behead,  I'm  ofttimes  read  by  you  ; 
Behead  again,  I'm  a  liquid  clear, 
Which  in  Albion's  isle  is  held  so  dear. 

—Stale-tale-ale. 

Whole  I  am  a  bag  ;  behead  me,  and  I  am  a  frame 
for  climbing;  behead  me,  and  I  am  a  serpent  ;  behead 
and  transpose,  and  I  am  the  hero  of  one  of  Mrs.  H. 
B.  Stone's  works ;  behead  again,  I  am  a  colour.  Blad- 
der-ladder-adder. Dred-red. 

My  whole  is  an  Island,  behead  me-and  I  am  earth, 
behead  me  again,  and  I  am  a  conjunction. — Aland- 
land-and. 

In  cultured  plot,  or  woodland  wild. 

Where  Flora,  decked  in  gorgeous  bloom, 
Profusely  strews  her  choicest  gems. 
And  violets  shed  their  sweet  perfume. 

■V/here  erst  rests  his  mighty  frame, 
And  all  his  shining  spoils  are  stored  ; 

Where  Father  Thames  his  tribute  brings, 
Anon  to  swell  old  Neptune's  hoard. 

Where  earth's  primeval  forest  stood, 
Now  sleep  interred  beneath  the  ground  f 

Each  scene  with  diligence  explore, 
In  each,  in  all,  may  I  be  found. 

In  one  the  weary  find  a  friend, 

I  yield  relief,  assuage  their  pain, 
In  sickness  soothe,  in  death  support, 

E'en  after  death,  awhile,  sustain. 

—Bed. 

My  whole  you'll  find  at  every  meal. 
Both  morning,  noon,  and  night  * 
Behead  me,  and  I  am  the  fault 

Of  many  a  luckless  wight. 
Behead  again,  'tis  very  clear 
■you've  clove  me  of  your  Christmas  cheer. 
— Plate  —late — ate. 

I  dwell  in  hall  and  castle. 
In  country  and  in  town, 
And  e'en  in  lowly  cottage 

My  presence  may  be  found. 
I'm  often  gay  and  witty, 

Sometimes  cast  down  and  sad,.^ 
All  mankind  are  my  captives, 

From  ancient  sire  to  lad. 
I  count  among  my  victims. 

The  young  of  noble  dower. 
While  e'eu  yon  peasant  maid  has  feft 

Ere  now  my  subtle  power. 
I'm  not  confined  to  conutry, 

To  ags,  rank,  time  or  place ; 
In  high,  in  low,  in  rich  or  poor, 
I  show  my  changing  face. 

— Love. 

Complete  I  am  a  host ;  beheaded,  I  am  what  we 
all  feel  pleased  to  be  at  one  part  of  the  year  ;  cur- 
tail me  and  am  a  dire  calamity. — Swarm — warm — 
war. 

"  Are  you  going  to  make  a  flower-bed  here,  Jud- 
kins  ?"  asked  a  young  lady  of  the  gardener.  "  Yes, 
mum,  them's  the  borders,"  answered  the  gardener. 
"  Why  it  will  spoil  our  croquet  ground  !"  "  Can't 
help  it,  mum  ;  them's  your  pa's  borders  ;  he  says  as 
'ow  to  hev  it  laid  out  for  'orticulture,  not  for 
'usbandry  !" 


The  Japanese  Embassy  in  England  have  received: 
instructions  to  transmit  to  Japan  the  finest  examples 
of  m&Bufaoture  is  each  brasca  of  mechaoical  eci^oce.^ 


 0  

(Specially  Contributed.) 
In  Colstock  Churchyard,  Cornwall  : — 
'Twas  by  a  fall  I  caught  ray  death. 
No  man  can  tell  his  time  or  breath  ; 
I  might  have  died  as  soon  as  then 
If  I  had  had  physician  men. 

In  the  old  burying-ground  of  Dorchester,  U,5» 
As  sexton,  with  my  spade  I  learned 

To  delve  beneath  the  sod. 
Where  body  to  the  earth  returned 

But  spirit  to  its  God. 
Years  twenty-seven  this  toll  I  bore. 

And  midst  death  oft  was  spared  ; 
Seven  hundred  graves  and  thirty-fou* 

I  dug,  then  mine  prepared. 
And  when,  at  last,  I  too  must  die. 

Some  one  else  the  bell  will  toU, 
As  here  my  mortal  leUcs  lie 

May  heaven  receive  my  soul. 

In  Latheron  Churchyard,  Caithness  : — • 

Cormack  Cormack  and  Helen  Sutherland, 

To  this  two  belong  this  stone,  * 

As  a  memorandum  of  them  when  gone. 

Six  times  seven  years  they  lived  a  bappy 

As  it  becomes  to  man  and  wife  ;  ^ 

A  stage  to  strangers  they  were  anon. 

And  of  injury  none  could  her  blame, 

To  death  all  are  free. 

But  yours  I  wish  not  to  see. 

Passenger,  if  thou  hast  a  tear, 

I  pray  thee  stop  and  drop  it  here. 

In  Carnarvon,  on  a  doctor  : — 

Many  I've  raised  up  from  the  grave. 

And  pickled  for  dissection, 
Sav'd  in  my  turn,  I  hope  to  have 

A  glorious  resurrection. 

In  Mildred  Churchyard,  on  a  man  named  Feo^Qy 
Reader,  if  cash  you're  in  want  of  any, 
Dig  six  feet  down  and  you'll  find  a  Penny, 

At  Larys,  on  a  blacksmith  : — 

Of  all  mechanics  we  have  renown, 
Abotfe  the  hammer  we  wear  the  crown. 

In  Varden  Churchyard : — Upon  the  tombe  of  Lady 
Elizabeth  Neville,  here  interred,  wife  of  Sir  Thoma* 
Neville,  and  daughter  to  the  Lord  Dakers,  and  Dame 
Anne  Graistocke,  this  old  rhythm  is  engraved  ;— 
O  Lord,  my  Saviour  and  heavenly  Maker, 
Have  mercy  on  Elizabeth  Graistocke  and  Dafcei.^ 

In  Exeter  Cathedral  : — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Captain  Tully, 
Aged  an  hundred  and  nine  years  fuUy'; 
Ajid  thrcoicore  years  before  as  Mayor, 
The  sword  of  this  city  he  did  bear. 
Nine  of  his  wives  do  with  him  lie. 
So  shall  the  tenth  when  she  doth  die. 

In  Brechin  Churchyard  : — 
Here  Agnes  lys  deid  with  a  mournful  shade  ; 
Hath  left  her  friends  and  loving  husb&nd  sade, 
And  now  is  gone  above  the  stars  to  sing 
Eternal  praise  to  her  immort?'  Ting. 

In  Greyfriars  Churchyard,  Edinburgh  . 

For  the  poore  his  helping  band, 
And  his  friends  his  kyndness  fand. 
And  on  his  deare  bed-fellow, 
Jennet  Macneath,  he  did  bestow. 
Out  of  his  lovelie  affection, 
A  fit  and  goodlie  portion, 

In  St.  I^omas's  Churchyard,  Ryde  f 
Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 

Fair  spirit  !  rest  thee  now ; 
E'en  whUe  with  ours  thy  footsteps  trodj 

His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 
Dust  to  its  narrow  house  beneath, 

Soul  to  its  place  on  liigh  !  . 
They  who  have  seen  thy  look  in  deatH 

No  more  may  fear  to  die. 

In  Tingwall  Churchyard,  Shetland  : — 

Hero  lies  ane  honest  man,  Thomas  Boyn^ 
Sometimes  londe  of  TicgwaU. 

In  a  churchyard  near  Ayr  :^ — 

An  auld  bicht  o'  the  Free  Kirk  lies  here, 
Of  his  future  he  thocht  there  wad  be  no  fear, 


A  deputation  of  master  printers  from  the  town  b| 
Edinburgh  has  waited  upon  the  Home  Secretary. 
The  deputation  was  of  a  private  character,  the  presa 
not  being  admitted;  but  it  was  understood  that  thei* 
object  was  to  obtain  charters  of  -incorporation  to 
their  aMociation  as, master  priBters.  ---t:^ 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


|;Feb  2C,  1875. 


For  the  encouragement  of  tbe  ingenious  and  the 
amusement  of  our  readers  we  intend  giving  £1  per 
we^k  in  prizes,  in  two  sums  of  ten  shillings  each,  to  be 
awarded,  two  each  Tceek  successively,  to  the  contri- 
butor of  the  best  original  Conundrum,  the  best  original 
Double  Acrostic,  the  best  original  Arithmetical  Puzzle, 
the  best  original  Charade,  or  the  best  Answer  to  the 
question  we  shall  propound. 

Each  competitor  must  write  under  a  noni  dc  ■plume, 
but  must  also  aead  fcis  or  her  proper  name  and  address, 
the  latter  to  be  published  only  in  case  of  winning  the 
prize.  Each  envelope  must  be  distinctly  endorsed — • 
"  Prize  (charade,  conundrum,  or  acrostic,  as  the  case 
may  be)  Competition."  Clear  and  correct  answers 
must,  of  course,  be  sent  with  the  various  questions. 
It  must  be  understood  also  that  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  pubUsh  a  selection  of  the  various  contributions 
as  well  as  th^j,  which  may  receive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  decisions. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  winner  of  each  prjze 
will  be  published  in  this  page,  and  a  Post-Ofiice  order 
for  the  amount  forwarded  the  same  day. 

SEVEN  DAYS  will  be  allowed  to  competitors — that 
is  to  say,  communications  may  be  sent  in  seven  days 
atter  the  publication  of  the  questions.  All  received 
after  that  day  will  be  destroyed,  unopened.  On  the 
day  fortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each  compe- 
tition, the  prizes  will  be  announced  and  the  winnei's' 
names  published. 

As  competitors  for  our  Prizes  are  numbered  by  the 
thousand,  we  aie  quite  unable  to  consider  repiiee,  save 
where  our  rules  are  rigidly  complied  with.  The  same 
envelope  must  not  contain  answers  to  difFerent  pro- 
jKisals — that  is,  to  charades  and  conundvum.s,  acrostics 
and  puzzles  ;  and  each  envelope  must  be  endorsed  as 
we  request  above.  Cards  and  accompanying  private 
letters  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  only  cause  confu- 
sion and  trouble.  Names  and  addresses,  plainly  writ- 
ten at  the  head  of  the  sheet  containing  the  matter, 
are  quite  sufficient.  Letters  cannot  be  read,  as  it  wou.  \ 
be  physically  impossible,  and  competitors  will  please 
remember  that  sending  them  only  procures  a  place  in 
the  basket  for  their  communications.  There  can  be 
no  exception  to  these  rules. 

Prizes  have  been  awarded  to  : — 

1.  The  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Eoxborough,  Moy. 

2.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

3.  J.  A.  Smith,  Rathdrum.  I 

4.  George  Mathews,  Bray.  j 

5.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore  Jpnes,  Templemore. 

6.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

7.  Mrs.  Mary  MapDermott,  80  Lower  Mount -street, 
Dublin. 

8.  Miss  Anna  Morris,  Post  Office,  Armagh. 

9.  Robert  M.Kennedy,  6  Brookdale -terrace,  Antrim- 
road,  Belfast' 

10.  Miss  L.  S.  Qwia-Jones,  Templemore,  county 
Tipperary. 

11.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

12.  John  R.  Daniel,  75  Aungier-street,  Dublin. 

13.  Thomas  Greene,  49  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

14.  Mis?  Anne  J^ne  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

15.  John  J.  Symes,  19  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 
30.  C.  Kavanagh,  Momtrath. 

17.  J.  A.  Smith,  Redcross. 

16.  Albert  E.  Grubb,  35  Grand  Parade,  Cork. 

^    19.  jCountesB  of  Charlemont,  Roxhorough,  Moy. 

20.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore- Jones,  Templemore. 

21.  Jolm  J.  Mottley,  6  FUddington-road,  Dublin. 

22.  N.  Ward,  Oyster  Island,  Sligo. 

23.  Clare  L.  M'Kinley,  Athy,  County  ELildare. 


24.  Thomas  Greene,  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

25.  The  Countess  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

26.  John  M'Call,  25  Patrick-street,  Dublin. 

27.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry, 
Queen's  County. 

28.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

29.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore  Tipperary. 

30.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Suramer-hill,  Dubhu. 


This  week  we  offer  two  prizes  of  Ten  Shillings  each, 
as  follows  : — 

For  the  best  contribution  in  prose  or  poetry  on  the 
theme,  "  The  Sources  of  Content. ' 

For  thj  best  conversion  of  "To  be,  or  not  to  be,' 
into  prose. 


— o — 

In  reply  to  the  Query  "  What  is  the  Noblest  Invention  of 
Man  ?"  proposed  in  the  Pennj  Despatch  of  Feb.  6,  we  have 
received  over  700  communications.  We  select  the  follow- 
ing by  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore,  County  Tip- 
pamry,  for  the  Prize  of  T.cn  Shillings  :— 

I. 

Let  there  6s  light  .'  The  chaos  round 

Heard  the  divine  decree, 
And  from  the  depths  of  night  profound, 

Sprang  forth  the  land  and  sea. 
Let  there  be  light !  The  new-bom  earth 

Heard  her  Creatnr's  voice, 
And,  trom'oliug  from  the  throes  of  birth, 

Felt  htr  grcai.  heart  rejoice. 

The  words  that  hailed  that  solemn  hour, 

And  thrilled  through  ages  past. 
Must  echo  with  resistless  power 

While  eavth  and  time  shall  last. 
Onward  I  we  dare  not  here  stand  still. 

We  cannot  if  we  would ; 
All  things  move  on,  and  Nature's  will, 

Is  universal  good. 

Let  there  be  I'ght .'  and  from  the  dust 

Man  hi  his  beauty  rose, 
Thfca  radiant  on  liis  vision  burst 

Tlie  partner  of  lii.s  woes  ; 
Thp  earth  was  theirs,  all  things  thereiJi 

Were  cast  before  their  feet, 
Unshadowed  by  the  blight  of  sin, 

In  happiness  complete. 

Sin  came  and  darkness  brooded  o'er. 

The  scenes  once  pure  and  bright, 
But  man  and  earth  hear  evermore. 

That  voice,  Let  there  be  lujht  ! 
And  man's  great  spirit  pre.>ses  on 

With  impetus  for  ever, 
Responding  to  that  mighty  tone 

By  every  high  endeavour. 

He  chains  the  lightning  to  his  hand, 

And  rules  the  raging  sea. 
The  rocks  are  rent  at  his  command, 

And  deserts  ce.ase  to  be  ; 
He  counts  the  planets'  glittering  train, 

And  marks  the  path  of  each  ; 
His  whisper  on  a  magic  chain 

Ten  thousand  miles  can  reach. 

The  poot,  painter,  sculptor's  skill 

From  age  to  age  proclaim. 
The  power  of  man's  creative  will. 

His  genius  an  1  his  fame  ; 
But  stiU  1  hold  above  compare. 

Beyond  all  wonders  wrought, 
The  printer's  .art  and  triumphs  rare, 

In  every  realm  of  thought ! 

It  speaks  with  equal  voice  to  all. 

Unites  the  near  and  far, 
And  leads  us  on  from  Adam's  fall 

To  BetJjlehem's  guiding  star  ! 
It  wakes  the  dead  by  land  and  sea, 

Restores  the  blind  to  sight, 
And  cames  forth  the  gi-and  decree, 

<jiod'B  voice— ie<  thtrc  be  light .' 

We  select  the  following,  without  regard  to  the  order  of 
merit  : — 

II. 

"  Wliat  is  the  noblest  invention  of  man?" 

What  a  question  to  ask,  to  be  siire  I 
But,  come,  let  me  find  a  reply  if  I  can, 

And  swalloT/  this  ten-shilling  lure. 

Let  me  see  '.  I'hc  noblest  invention  they  say— 

'i'ho  noblest  I  why,  what  can  it  be? 
Is  it  engines  th.it  snort  o'er  tlie  country  all  day, 

Or  steamers  that  putt  o'er  the  sea  ? 

Is  it  telegraph  wives  that  pass  under  the  w.ives, 

Or  tunnels  that  pass  'neatli  the  hills  ? 
Or  is  it  the  way  to  emancipate  slaves. 

That  history's  chronicle  UlU  ? 


Is  it  printing,  or  painting,  or  dancing  the  Lancers? 

Is  it  sculpture  or  mu-dc  delightful? 
I'm  afraid  that  nothing  I've  said  as  yet  anavrers— 

And  if  I  don't  win  twill  be  frightful  ! 

Is  Poetry's  muse  a  human  invention? 

Or  ha.4  it  from  Heaven  descended  ? 
If  it  h.a«,  tlien  at  such  a  sumrisiug  declension 

I  beg  to  declare  1  have  ended. 

But  still  we  may  judge  it  as  human,  1  think, 
For  men,  as  5  0U  Icnow,  have  ccjmposod  it ; 

And  the  gods  look  down  on  tlieir  ofispring,  and  vrink 
At  the  horrors  to  which  they've  exposed  it. 

Perhaps  it  is  re.ading — but  still  let  me  see  — 

Or  perhaps  even  writing  is  b  itter  ! 
I  can  picture  the  wild  dia'uolical  glee 

Of  the  man  who  first  fashion'd  a  letter  : 

Or  what  if  it  happened  'twas  none  of  this  host, ' 
With  what  fear  I  should  tremble  and  quake,  ah  ! 

If  I  saw  Archimedes  rise  up— or  his  ghost — 
And  shout,  like  a  madman—"  Eureka  '■" 

GiAa 

IH. 

'Tis  a  noble  work  to  bear  reproach  that's  wholly  undese"^^ 
To  stand,  without  a  murmur,  by,  while  the  bitter  drau, 
is  served ; 

To  silence  the  suspicions  in  thy  inmost  heart  that  lark 
To  bear  i;  ail  with  patience— this  is  a  noble  work. 

'Tis  a  noble  work  to  save  a  life,  at  the  risking  of  thine  ow- 
To  plunge  into  the  bailing  waves  where  a  babe,  mayo' 
was  thrown ; 

To  restore  the  little  treasure  to  its  mother's  aching  heai  • 
Her  thankful  joy  wiil  tell  thee  thine  was  a  noble  part. 

'Tis  a  noble  work  to  pay  a  debt,  forgotten  save  by  thee — 
To  make  amends  for  some  past  wrong,  none  else  on  eaith 
can  see. 

But  thy  sense  of  right  within  thee  would  not  lot  it  lie  inact. 
And  thy  mind  will  softly  tell  thee  this  was  a  noble  act. 

But,  oh  !  the  nolilest  work  of  man  is  an  insult  to  forgive— 
One  that  has  crept  into  thy  heart,  and  threatened  there  to 
hve. 

To  pluck  that  poisoned  arrow  <vith  a  manly  strength  away, 
To  cast  it  to  the  winds  and  waves,  and  not  a  word  to  say  ! 

Perhaps  it  was  a  bitter  dart,  and  touched  a  hidden  place. 
And  brought  the  blush  of  anguish  in  a  torrent  to  thy  facs. 
To  pardon  him  wlio  pointed  it,  in  malice,  as  he  ran — 
This  is,  I  truly,  firmly,  say,  the  noblest  work  of  man  ! 

SLlGD.VLElf. 

IV. 

liie  art  that  makes  men  speak  when  they  are  dead. 

By  which  their  voice  is  heard  when  life  has  fled, 

Tlieir  decd.=i,  their  words  are  borne  to  ev'ry  clime. 

Thus  le.Lving  " foot-pvints  on  the  sa»d.s  of  time." 

How  oft  in  silent,  solit  iry  hours 

We  pliicl;  these  heauto  ju?  hat  unconscious  flow'rg, 

Their  sweetness  doth  our  weariness  beguile. 

And  lighl«s  the  c;vrfl-won>  features  with  a  smile. 

O  say  !  to  whom  is  all  the  lionoiir  due. 

To  whom  we  owe  these  pleasures,  ever  now  ? 

To  VVilliam  Caxton,  wliose  immortal  name 

Is  always  circled  with  the  wrsaths  of  fame. 

E.  C 

V 

A  fig  for  steam  engines  and  pond'iou;  :i.idunss 

A  fig  for  contrivances  rare, 
A  fig  for  your  telescopes,  stages,  and  scenes. 

Your  tialloons  floating  lightly  through  air, 
"  To  give  Caesar  his  due  "  all  are  well  in  their  way, 

But  to  show  then-  superior  I  can. 
The  pen  I  maintain,  and  who  dares  to  gainsay; 

Is  the  noblest  invention  of  man  I 
Understand  me,  kind  reader,  iu  saying  "the  pi  r., " 

I  humbly  tifcg  leave  fep  remark, 
That  writing's  implied  and  included,  and  tlicD, 

You  can't  say  you've  been  left  in  the  dark 
So  now  for  my  reasons,  though  logic  was  ne'er 

My  forte,  yet  the  germs  of  the  same 
Had"long  since  been  ruthlessly  smothered,  I  ieu.. 

Were  it  not  that  the  Janguisliing  flame 
Was  kindled  anew  by  the  pen's  woncUous  light, 

Mliose  fire  I'm  sure  vou  oft  saw 
At  best  in  the  FourCourts  sustained  clear  and  bnght. 

By  "saplings"  and  "  limbs  of  the  law  " 
On  whom  the  fierce  breath  of  contention  has  blo»iL 

But,  pardon,  I  feel  I  digits?— 
All  manner  of  literature,  ceites,  has  shown 

Tlie  pen  is  the  food  of  the  Press.' 
And  the  Press  is  a  power  which  none  may  defy. 

Nor  statesmen  nor  aniiiitious  scribes, 
The  hero  of  scars  by  the  dozen  would  fly 

From  censures,  reviews,  or  keen  gibes. 
The  treasures  of  lore  from  the  ancients  come  down. 

The  annals,  the  records,  tlie  dates, 
Still  flourish,  despite  Father  Time's  angiy  frown, 

And  science  unlocks  her  gold  gates. 
By  the  pen,  learning's  medium,  its  magical  key, 

Well  styled  '•  mightier  than  the  sword." 
And  Koyalty  favours  my  theory  too — 

To  "  despatches  "  Victoria  leans  : 
What  General  tho  enemy  s  movements  e'er  knew 

From  despati  lies  but  pens  were  tlie  moans  ? 
And.  in  truth,  whilst  Dcsjtatchassxrc  on  the  tapis, 

U  mayn't  be  amiss  to  observe 
The  Kditnr's  tjueiy  unanswered  would  b3 

If  pens  for  oureudsdidn';  serve, 
Unless  for  aspirants  he'd  kindly  pn>cure 

An  ■'  special  "  from  Amiens-street, 
Or  the  terminus,  Kiug's  bridge— his  office.  I'm  sure. 


Feb.  20,  1875.] 


THE  PENKV  DESPATCH. 


Would  then  for  an  artist  be  meet  ! 
The  pviucu  ui'.d  the  pc;i--;i':t,  tlic  Cburcli  and  the  State 

Bow  'licaih  tho  pen's  iiowevful  sway 
Tiie  nation,  now  prospering,  the  Freeman's  estate. 

Without  it  would  swiftiy  decay. 
The  lovers,  the  merchants,  professors,  and  peers. 

Attorneys  and  plaintiifs  combined 
Might  mourn  their  hopes  as  the  long-vanished  years, 

Were  pens  to  oblivion  consigned. 
How  useful  the  writing  which  title-deeds  show. 

And  documents— stay  of  the  bar — 
For  the  tongue's  well  enough,  just  as  far  as  it  goes, 

But  the  lougest  won't  ^trctch  very  far  ! 
In  conclusion,  I'll  give  the  advice  of  a  friend  : 

If  in  writing  you'd  wi.<?h  to  have  skill, 
Mr.  Mitchell's  steel  pens  I  would  strongly  commend, 

With  due  deference  to  Mr.  Goose-quill. 
The  latter,  I  hear,  though  he's  due  in  the  Park, 

Has  claims  which  admit  of  much  doubt ; 
For  Noftli,  poor  soul,  in  his  haste  to  the  Ark, 

Nearly  left  his  ancestors  without. 
Just  a  word,  and  I've  done:  if  your  patience  I've  tried, 

I  protest  tliat  not  mine  was  the  act, 
'Twas  my  pen's,  not  my  own;  it  v.  ill  gladly  abide 

The  result;  nay,  don't  smile,  'tis  a  fact. 

AIDA. 

VI. 

To  find  out  the  noblest  invention  ot  man. 
The  labours  of  five  thousand  years  wo  must  scan; 
Architecture,  ship-buiidiug,  and  weapons  of  war, 
All  but  ihc  latter  we  .are  most  thankful  for. 
Painting  and  printing,  the  stylus,  stone  pillar. 
The  various  contrivances  of  farmer  and  miller; 
Manufacture  of  metals,  mirrors,  burning  fjlasses. 
Diving-hells  and  balloons,  and  the  various  gases. 
Gunpowder,  steam-power,  the  arithmetical  numbers, 
Lightning  conductors,  giving  peace  to  your  slumbers; 
Alphabetical  characters,  sculpture,  photography, 
Torpedoes  and  life-boats,  and  Pitman's  phonography; 
Surgical  instruments  for  amputation,  incision. 
All  kinds  of  chronometers  showing  time  with  precision. 
Musical  instruments  to  please  the  oryan  of  hearing. 
Stereoscope,  microscope,  .and  military  engineering; 
Lime  light  and  gas  light,  the  telegraph  wires. 
That  useful  invention  for  putting  out  fires. 
But  now  I  must  stop  lest  I  tire  those  that  know 
All  the  other  inventions  themselves  could  well  show; 
Shake  up  all  inventions  in  a  vast  kaleidoscope, 
You'll  see  nothing  so  i^oble  as  the  grand  telescope. 
The  noblest  invention  that  man  has  yet  made, 
For  it  shows  the  bripht  way,  if  his  fare  has  been  paid. 
To  that  bright  future  land  he  darts  call  his  own, 
And  whiclilies  within  sighti  f  his  F.ithor's  bright  throne. 
Why  should  the  Atlantic  cable  all  our  praise  engross. 
Else,  noble  astronomers,  sing  Galileo,  and  the  Earl  of 
Rosse. 

Cor  Carolus. 


^.ritljmetical  ^it^^Us, 

The  followBig  Arithmetical  Puzzle,  by  Professor  Fitz 
Patrick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin,  is  awarded  the  Prize  ot 
Ten  Shillings  offered  in  the  Penny  Despatch  of  Feb.  6  :— 
Said  a  man,  "  I'll  now  end  my  lone  bachelor  life," 

But  he  didn't  mean  fi'lo  de  se, 
Oh  !  no— better  end  he'd  in  view— 'twas  a  wife  : 
He  was  just  three  times  older  than  she. 

Soon  her  skill  in  the  "  multiplication"  was  found. 

For,  on  wedding-day  twelvemonth  a  son 
Was  the  little  "  addition  "  that  then  had  come  roimd; 

And  the  rest  of  our  figures  thus  run  :— 

When  young  genius  was  "  15  years  old  to  a  day" 
Some  one  asked  him  how  old  was  mamma — 

"  Ladies'  ages  are  secrets,  "  said  ho,  "  but  I'll  say 
Her's  is  just  lialf  the  age  of  papa." 

Now,  fiom  these  data  show  the  son's  statement  was  true, 

And  agreed  with  what  I  above  said — 
That  the  husband  was  three  times  her  age— as  told  you— 

On  the  day  tho  young  fair  one  he  wed. 

II. 

Since  our  first  parents  were  from  Eden  rtrivtn. 
And  to  their  children  closed  tho  gates  of  heaven. 
Some  'gainst  foul  sin  have  this  right  nobly  done, 
And,  through  it,  saints  and  sages  glory  won. 
Great  Joshua  did  it  on  the  (iabeou  plain. 
And  Alexander  who  the  world  did  gain  ; 
The  First  Napoleon  on  t.^ch  well-fought  field. 
And  Wellington,  the  day  he  made  him  yield. 
Celts  too  have  tried  it.  Freedom  to  regain  ; 
In  vain,  for  still  in  thraldom  they  remain. 
And  now  since  puzzling  in  our  dear  Dexpatck 
Is  all  the  rage,  how  jjlcasant  'tis  to  watch, 
1  he  hundreds  who  have  practised  it  each  week, 
All  anxiously  the  glittering  prizes  seek. 
My  last  by  five,  if  you  divide. 

You'll  find  iiiy  foremost  is  the  sequel ; 
My  first  by  third,  it  multiplied, 

'i'hc  p-oduct,  fourth  and  sixth  shall  equal  ; 
For  fifth  and  second,  unity 

In  separ.ate  parts,  you'll  ha\e  to  make  it  ; 
As  lout  I've  done  assiduously. 
The  prize  this  week  I'll  surely  take  it. 

SCRtT.tTOR. 

III. 

1.  If  primal  .and  central  you  join  into  one. 

It  gives  you  the  double  ot  you, 
t.  But  if  second  and  fourth  together  be  put. 

Then  I  am  the  double  you  view. 


3.  If  final  by  central  you  now  will  divide 

A  hi-.ndi..-d  times  second  'twill  leave, 

4.  And  if  you  <livitk>  it  by  primal  ii!ste;\d. 

Though  strange,  'tis  the  same  yon  p'^rceive, 

5.  In  prim'al  you'll  fbid  there  is  five  times  my  fourth, 

6.  And  five  times  my  second  as  well, 

7.  And  if  you  the  central  divide  by  my  first. 

My  second  it  surely  will  tell. 

Veritas. 


IV. 


Of  digits  five  1  do  consist, 
If  you  aright  me  solve ; 
Y'ou'il  fiud  that  I'm  a  curious  thing, 
Without  a  fixed  resolve. 
Divide  mv  first  bv  ten,  my  fifth  is  surely  seen  ;        , .  ,  » 
The  square  o£  fifth  divide  by  ten,  you'll  have  my  third,  I 
ween ; 

This  third  divide  bv  first,  my  fourth  comes  into  Tiew  ; 
Extract  square  root  of  fourth,  and  then  you'll  have  my 
second  true.  _ 

Rob  Rov. 


First  one  hundred  quickly  write, 

And  a  cipher  add  in  line?" 
Then  a  thou.saud  set  down  right. 

And  the  fourth  part  of  nine  ; 
The  whole  you'll  find  by  computation 
Expresses  well  an  invitation. 


Mouse. 


VI. 


Ten  bob  to  gain 
I  don't  disdain. 

Whene'er  'tis  in  juy  way ; 
So  now  I'll  try. 
And  see  if  I 

My  whole  cannot  essay. 
One  quarter  of  my  first  cut  off. 

My  third  will  come  to  view  ; 
One  third  of  this  my  second  is. 

My  whole  I  hope  I'll  do, 

W.  RiO.  YnT. 

VII. 

The  other  day  while  on  the  spree 
I  met  some  pals  who  ask'd  of  me 

If  I  had  any  br.ass, 
And  said  they  knew  that  "  Shamus  Dhu," 

If  he  haJ,  would  stand  a  glass. 
I  answered,  take  one-fourth  of  mine. 

Add  to  it  one  and  fifty — 
Total  I  have  got  in  twuie, 

So  please  don't  think  I'm  thrifty. 
What  cash  had  I  ?  if  you  can  tell. 
You'll  find  my  pals  all  got  a  sell. 

SiiAMUS  Dhu. 

The  following  aie  the  solutions  of  the  Arithmetical 
Puzzles  it  the  Penny  Despatch  of  February  6  :— 1,  Violent; 

2,  1875  ;  3,  Icicle  ;  4,  Six  ;  .5?  Sliniic  ;  6,  30  years  ;  7,  f(iv)e; 
8,  Ci,  Cli,  Clio  ;  9,  XL.,  Excel  ;  10,  Level  ;  11,  Locomotive; 
12.  One  Million  ;  13,  Money  ;  14,  lib.,  31bB.,  9!bs.,  27!b3.  ; 
15,  XII.;  Ifi,  Love  ;  17,  Mice;  18,  18fJ9;  1!),  Penny  Despatch; 
20,  Widow  ;21,  Mid.    Correct  solutions  have  been  received, 

3,  10,  13,  16,  17,  19,  and  20  from  Wm.  Kkins,  Smithfleld, 
Dubh'n  ;  3,  6,  13,  15,  16,  17,  and  19  from  Michael  Manpan, 
Shop-street,  Tuam;  1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  S,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13, 15,  10,17, 
19,  and  20  from  J.  Oarolan,  Trim  ;  to  all  save  6,  14,  and  21 
from  P.  Creggan,  New  Hgg^vrd  ;  to  3,  5,  10,  13,  from  J.  H. 
Tierney,  Queenstown  ;  3,  5,7,  11,1.5,16,  19,  from  Denis 
O'Rorke,  R.l.C  ,  Killarney  ;  to  all  s.ivo  4.  9,  1:',  14  from 
M.  J.  Bergin,  TuUow;  to  all  save  1,  6,  9,  12,  14,  .and  21  from 
W.  Rio  Ynt  ;  to  all  save  1,  2,  4,  .5,  6,  .and  12  from  Wm. 
Hoey,  Balbriggan;  to  3,  6,  10,  IC,  and  19  from  P.  Flanag.an, 
Milton  House,  county  Meath  ;  to  3,  13,  15.  10,  and  17  from 
James  O'Reilly.  Carrickmacvo.ss  ;  to  3,  16,  and  20  fiom 
Mrs.  Jas.  M'Keima,  Louth;  to  1,  2.  3,  5.  7,  10,  13,  15,  16,  17, 
U),  20,21,  from  John  Cosgravc,  Dublin;  to  2,  3,  7,  10,  li,  13, 
15,  17,  19,  and  20  from  Patrick  Corry,  Balbriggan  ;  tc 
all  save  14  from  James  Flemyng,  Ryder's-row,  Dublin  ; 
ditto,  JohnM'Call,  Dublin;  to  all  from  J:imes  D.  Murphy, 
Dublin;  ditto,  from  Jolm  Creehan,  47  Mary-strcet;  ditto, 
John  R.  Daniel,  Aungier-street;  to  3,  S,  13,  15,  10,  17,  .and 
19  from  Miss  A,  J.  S;;underson,  Bdenderry;  to  all  from  J. 
A.  Smith,  Redcross;  te  all,  save  1,  2,  and  14,  from  K,  Wal- 
l:er,  Athy  Wori;house;  to  3,  6,  7,  8,  10,  13, 1.5,  16,  17,  IS,  19, 
and  20  from  "Calculus,"  near  Louth;  to  2,  .3,  5,6,  8,  9,  10, 
11.  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  and  21  from  Joseph  Kenny, 
R.I.C.,  Tipper.ary.  We  print  the  following  clever  rhythmical 
solution  by  J.  A.  Smith,  Redcross; — 

I  have  mK\\fi  9,  violent  struggle 

To  rhyme  the  puzzles  all, 
I  would  i.ooe  the  whole  to  joggle, 

With  mice  and  money-'M', 
As  1  journeyed  on  to  see  the  fair. 

And  a  mimic  iu  tho  show, 
I  behcUl  a  locomotive  there, 

Through  a  level  cutting  go. 
Since  18'luindred  69 

One  million  tears  did  flow. 
Like  icicles  of  pearly  brine. 

From  Widow  So-aiid-SO; 


Six  weary  yoara  her  tears  were  shed, 

TiU  18-75, 
The  Pf  nny  Dei'pctteh  v/ith  cHo  wed. 

And  caused  us  all  to  strive — 
To  strive  for  prizes  and  XL., 

In  all  the  art  of  rhyme. 
And  those  who  win  it  wishe.s  well, 

And  pays  th  im  for  their  time, 
XIJ.  fives  in  minutes,  the  hours  guag©, 

Vi'iiile  ."iO  is  in  years, 
■W  hat  I  assunia  a?  father's  age. 

And  one  son  6  appears. 
While  4  you'll  find  will  suit  the  second. 

Ko  now  to  weights  I  go, 
A  one,  a  three,  and  nine  pound  reckon'd, 

AikI  twenty-seven  also. 
Suits  each  pound,  from  forty  down  to  one, 

'Mid  all  that's  dark  and  drear, 
'Tis  time  those  rough-spun  lines  were  done, 

Idem  are  dim,  I  fear. 


The  following  is  the  plan  of  a  celebrated  game  played 
betweea  Messrs.  Edward  Johnson  and  L.  Beaver : — 


wniTE. 
Mr.  E.  J. 
1.  PtoK4 

2  PtoQ4 

3  P  takes  P 

4.  P  to  Q  B  4 
(Bishop  to  Q  R  3  or  K  Ktto  B  3, 

t)ie  fened  for  White  at  this  point) 

5.  B  to  Q2  5, 

6.  Q  to  K  2 

7.  B  takes  B 

8.  QKttoB3 

9.  P  to  Q  R  3 
10-  P  to  Q  Kt  3 


BLACK. 

Mr.  L.  B. 

1.  P  to  K  3 

2.  PtoQ4 

3.  P  takes  P 

4.  K  B  checks 
is  the  move  generally 


Q  to  K  2  (ch) 
u.  UBtoK3 

7.  Q  takes  B(ch) 

8.  KttoKBS 

9.  QtoK2 
10.  PtoQBS 


(Black  seems  needlessly  to  cramp  his  game.  Q  Kt  to  B  3 
looks  more  to  the  purpose.) 

11.  K  Ktto  B3  I    11.  Castles 

12.  K  Kt  to  K  5  i    12.  K  Kt  to  Q  2 

(Black  loses  valuable  time.  Again,  bringing  out  tbe 
Q  Kt  seems  much  more  efficient.) 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


Kt  takes  Kt 
P  take.s  P 
Kt  to  Q  2 
Kt  to  (i  B  4 
Kt  takes  B 
IS.  Q  R  to  Q  sq 

19.  B  to  K  B  4 

20.  BtoKKtS 

21.  R  ty  Q  0 

22.  K  R  to  Q  sq 

23.  RtaQ7 


13.  QtcTK3 

14.  P  takes  Kt 

15.  P  takes  P 
IS,  B  to  Q  3 

17.  Kt  to  K  4 

18,  ti  takes  Kt 

19.  Q  to  Q  B  3 

20.  Kt  to  ii  Kt  3 

21,  Castles 

22,  Q  to  Q  Kt  2 
Zi.  P  to  K  15  4 
24.  Q  to  Q  Kt  4 
(This  move  of  the  Queen  previously  to  her  retiring  to 

Q  R  3  is  i-igeniously  c(mceivtd,  as  !t  tempts  Black  to  ad- 
vance his  Q  B  P,  and  thus  prevoTits  him  gaining  time  anQ" 
by  chocking  with  (i  at  Q  B  4. ) 

I    24.  P  to  Q  B  4 
2,';.      to  Q  B  3  ;:5,  R  to  ci  B  7 

26.  Q  to  K  B  3  i    26.  K  R  to  (J  6 

(Had  Black  played  K  R  to  Q  7  at  this  moment,  White 
could  have  teplied  with  P  to  K  R  5,  having  the  advatitage  ) 

27.  Q  to  K  Kt  4  I    27.  K  R  to  Q  7 

28.  a  checks  |    £8.  R  interposes 

Here  Ebck  missed  his,  way.  He  should  liave  covared 
with  Q,  and  we  doubt  whether  White's  g.ame  could  then 
have  been  saved,  e.g.  : — 

I    2^.  Q  to  K  B  sq 
29,  Q  toK  R  3    I    29.  BtoQ6 
(If  white  take  (i  with  Q  he  cannot  save  his  K  R  and  Kt's 
Pawns.) 


30,  KR  moves 

2!),  ()  to  K  R  3 

:;o.  P  to  K  B  5 

31.  P  to  K  6 

32.  Kt  to  K  R  5 

33.  Q  to  K  B  5 
31.  (i  R  to  Qsq 

35.  (>  to  Q  Kt  3 

36.  <1  takis  R 

37.  (i  to  U  B  4 


30.  B  Lakes  Q  B  P,  &c. 

29.  P  to  K  B  3 

30.  B  to  K  sq 

31.  R  takes  B  P 

32.  R  fiom  Q  sq  to  Q  5 

33.  Q,  toQ3 
34  B  to  Q  B  3 
3.5.  RtoB6 

36.  R  takes  R 

37.  Q  to  Q  7 


Black  .apparently  might  ?;gain  have  turned  the  tables  on 

his  adversary  by  playing  P  to  Q  Kt  4,  e.  'j.  : — 
38,  (i  to  K  Kt  i 
Q  takes  Q 


4lf.  K  takns  R 


.■^iS.  Q,  checks 
3J),  R  fakes  R  (ch) 
40,  P  takes  Q 


Ard  iV',:  d  jubt  if  White  can  save  tiie  game. 


38  PtoK7(c!i) 
39.  P  (Juccns  (ch) 
10.  Q  takes  P 

41.  ato(iB4(elt) 

42,  iCt  t;tl;ts  B  P  (ch) 


38, 
39, 
40. 
41, 
42. 


K  to  R  sq 
B  takes  Q  . 
K  to  Kt  sq 
Q,  interposes 
Resigns. 


While  plays  the  termination  very  neatly. 


CONSOLATION". 
There's  not  a  heath,  however  rade, 

But  hath  some  little  flower, 
To  brighten  up  its  solitude. 

And  scent  the  evening  hour. 

There's  not  a  he.art,  Iiowever  cast 
By  grief  or  sorrow  down. 

But  hath  some  memory  i  f  the  past 
To  love  and  call  its  owik. 


-,  -  'y.  ■  1  «^  " " 


THE  DESPATCH: 


fPeb.  20,  1875 


TO  OUR  READERS. 
We  have  great  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing that  we  have  made  arrangements 
with  E.  Owens  Blackbuene,  Esq., 
'.  author  of  "  Refining  Fires,"  "  Dick 
Wilkins'  Banshee,"  and  other  tales, 
ft>r  the  publication  of  a  New  and 
Original  Irish  Story,  entitled  "  A 
Woman  Scorned."  The  opening  chap- 
ters will  appear  in  a  week  or  two. 
(V   . 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

•  Xetfers  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days  after 
they  are  received ;  and  occasionally,  owing  to  their  num' 
ber,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contributiona.  Atten- 
tion {o  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Ejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  where  stamps  are  en- 
closed for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them;  but,  if  our  rule  is  complied 
with,  we  take  every  care<to  return  them  safely,  if  found 
unsuitable.  ' 

^'^■»-^•*.'^.'*."*■x^.->.^.•v■\.'v-^.-\.^,xv^.^.■w%v^,xv^.•\.-^.-^.^.■^.■v•\.■v^.^-^.■v^.^,■^,^.■v^.'v^,■\,•^ 

Alicia. — Coaehes  are  of  more  recent  date  than  you  seem  to 
suppose.  We  may  fix  the  time  of  their  introduction  at 
15b'4 ;  for  the  poet  Taylor  gives  the  following  prosaic  ac- 
conat  : — "  One  'Walliam  Booncn,  a  Dutchman,  brought 
fir»t  the  use  of  coaches  hither,  and  the  said  Boonen  was 
Queen  Elizabeth's  coachman  ;  for,  indeed,  a  coach  was  a 
strange  monster  in  those  days,  and  the  sight  of  them  put 
both  horse  and  man  into  amazement." 

liORD  Mwoit.— -There  are  two  Lord  Mayors  in  England; 
one  in  London  and  the  other  in  York,  which  city  is  a 
county  in  itself,  and  enjoys  large  privileges,  confirmed 
to  it  by  a  long  succession  of  kings.  The  title  of  Lord  is 
also  borne  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  The 
prefix  of  Lord  to  that  of  Mayor  of  London  was  granted  by 
Edward  III.,  with  the  stylejwf  "  Eight  Honourable,"  in 
1354. 

W.  H. — Personal  security  is  the  security  given  in  a  person's 
own  same,  without  reference  to  freehold,  copyhold,  or 
leasehold  property,  or  any  goods  or  chattels  he  may  pos- 
sess. 

1.  Todd. — Eoger  Bacon  reported  to  havejinventedjgun- 
powder. 

An  Austkalian.— You  have  good  reasion  to  believe  Austra- 
lasia was  first  known  to  the  Portuguese,  and  that  when 
they  called  it  Java  Major,  they  obtained  the  first  glimpse 
cf  it  from  the  island  of  Java  itself. 

HoNORiA. — ^You  are  wrong  in  supposing  that  volcanoes 
only  exist  in  hot  countries.  One  of  tho  most  important 
in  the  world,  Mount  Hecla,  is  in  Iceland. 

W.  A.  and  D.  N. — Phosphorus  is  manufactured  chiefly  from 
bonei.  It  is  a  very  powerful  and  diffusible  stimulant; 
but,  on  account  of  jits  activity,  it  is  exceedingly  danger- 
ous. 

C  Williams.— Yon  hafl  better  consult  a^good  system  of 
physical  geography  ;  an  answer  to  your  inquiries  would 
occupy  too  large  a  space. 

Jessy. — We  hope  you  have  recovered  from  the  efi'ects  of 
your  sprain  long  before  this.  In  future  cases  the  follow- 
ing lotion  may  be  used  with  advantage : — Sugar  of  lead, 
half  an  ounce ;  vinegar  and  water,  each  a  quarter  of  a 
pint ;  camphorated  spiiits,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce ;  mix, 
and  apply  frequently. 

A  Major.— It  is  believed  that  3,000  starsiare  displayed  t» 
the  naked  eye  on  a  clear  night. 

C.  T.— You  can  obtain  the  publications'<referred  to  vpon 
application  to  the  put)lishers. 

Joseph. — By  all -means  wait  till  you  are  able  to  make  a 
fair  effer. 

A  Musician.- The  cause  of  obstruction  ia  the  throat  must 
be  ascertained  before  any  proper  remedy  can  be  applied. 

Peieb.^ — To  revest  means  to  clothe  again,  or  to  reinvest ; 
bat  the  word  is  seldom  used.  In  reference  to  money,  the 
word  invest  is  used. 

Ignoramus (II)  deserverthe  appellation  he  has  voluntarily 
assumed ;  not  because  he  has  shown  a  laudable  curiosity 
about  a  great  physical  truth,  but  because  he  cannot  spell 
the  word  which  betrays  his  want  of  knowledge.  "  Igno- 
ramus," of  which  custom  has  made  a  substantive,  is  the 
first  person  plural  of  the  present  tense,  indicative  mood, 
of  the  Latin  verb  ignore,  and  means  "  we  are  ignorant. 
'K  is,  ttterefore,  a  gres^fattlt- in  ortliogxaph;  to  apell  it 


ignoramous.  The  rate  at  which  light  travels  through  an 
exhausted  receiver"  has  been  ascertiiincd :  and  the  time 
in  which  liglit  from  the  sun  or  any  other  fixed  star  of 
which  we  have  proximately,  through  "  the  arc  of  the  pa- 
rallax," learnt  the  distance,  reaches  the  eai  tli  is  calcu- 
lated with  reference  to  the  medium  through  which  the 
rays  pass.  It  is  perhaps  incorrect  to  say  "  empty  space," 
as  the  most  learned  of  our  recent  astronomers  consider 
that  a  thin  fluid  pervades  the  whole  universe. 
Nelly. — You  do  not  put  your  question  very  clearly,  but  if 
what  you  are  anxious  to  kaow  is  the  nature  of  a  cloud, 
we  must  inform  you  that  clouds  are  said  to  be  tho  mois- 
ture of  a  cold  region  of  the  air,  condensed  in  small 
globules. 

FaiNny.— Spermaceti  ointment  is  the  basis  of  lip  salves. 
To  one  ounce  of  spermaciti  ointment  add  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  finely  powdered  lump  sugar  ;  melt  together,  and 
when  cool,  add  three  or  four  drops  of  oil  of  lavender,  otto 
of  roses,  or  any  other  scent.  Apply  it  with  a  feather  or 
the  tip  of  the  finger. 

A  Constant  Reader. —An  agreeable,  chatty  lady  can  move 
with  success  in  society  and  have  very  few  real  accom- 
plishments. Powers  of  conver.?ation,  which  are  easUy 
cultivated,    aro   deemed   more  attractive  even  th.an 

vocal  attainments ;  but  either  are  very  welcome.  ^  You 

must  pass  an  examination  in  telegraphy  and  certain  sub- 
jects of  knowledge  before  saining  an  appointment  in  the 
Post  Ofiice.    You  can  get  a  progr  amme  on  application  to 

the  secretary.  We  cannot  recommend  with  confidence 

any  patent  medicine  such  .as  you  name. 

Sarah  L.— Your  age  is  just  the  age  at  which  d.anclng  is  to 
be  learned.  You  are  a  little  old,  but  not  at  all  too  old, 
for  music.  Writing  middling. 

A"  Very  Great  Lover  op  the  Despatch.— The  lady  yon 
describe  would  be  esteemed  quite  handsome. 

Charley.- The  lady  you  describe  is  a  trifle  too  low  in 
height,  but  otherwise  she  must  be  a  very  agreeable  look- 
ing person. 

D.— Prepared  chalk  is  the  best  tooth-powder.  It  corrects 
acidity,  which  is  the  gr  eat  destroyer  of  the  teeth.  Avoid 
c.xmphor,  as  it  injures  the  teeth. 

Berta. — To  restore  your  velvet  cloak,  plushed  from  pres- 
sure, you  must  remove  the  lining,  and  hold  the  reverse 
side  of  your  velvet  over  a  basin  of  boUiug  water. 

Alexander.— When  the  lady  in  question  offers  you  at 
parting  two  fingers  instead  of  her  whole  hand,  she 
"  gives  you  to  understand  "  that  she  is  very  ignorant  and 
ill-bred. 

Pilgrim.— We  pity  "  Pilgrim's"  forlorn  condition  ;  bat,  as 
in  business,  so  in  love  affairs,  there  is  notliing  like 
coming  to  the  point.  Have  an  explanation  with  your 
sweetheart.  Perhaps  while  you  are  doubting  her  love, 
she  is  doubting  yours.  In  these  estrangements  it  is  the 
gentleman  who  should  generally  take  the  first  step. 

Indignant.— It  is  always  difficult  for  us  to  decide  on  com- 
plaints from  apprentices  against  their  masters.  In  the 
first  place,  young  people  are  apt  to  look  on  their 
grievances  rather  seriously  ;  and  in  the  second,  we  only 
hear  one  side  of  the  question.  "  Give  and  take"  is,  or 
should  be,  the  rule  of  Ufe.  Let  our  "  Indignant"  cor. 
respondent  yield  to  his  master's  wishes  in  one  respect, 
for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  staying  at  home  in  the 
evenings  ;  and  we  are  sure  the  master  wiU  meet  his 
apprentice's  wishes  by  giving  him  time  to  study  and  to 
read. 

Pax.  If  the  man  you  were  bound  to  is  dead  the  appren- 
ticeship expires.  His  wife  has  no  claim  on  you  or  your 
.bailsman. 

NoBBER.— Buy  Mrs.  Beeton's  Cookery  Book. 

DlLEMJlA.— In  all  cases  of  request  the  simpler  your  words 
are  the  better.  Say  to  the  lady,  "  Will  you  let  me  have 
the  next  d.ance?"  naming  the  one  you  wish  for.  Too  much 
form.ility  is  foolish.  j 

jENNra  Clissold.- Your  writing  can  be  improved  by 
practice  ;  spelling  good,  but  utter  deficiency  in  punctua- 
tion, You  can  do  so  incognita  without  risk  ;  you  can, 

however,  judge  for  yourself  best  as  to  its  propriety. 

Emily  S.— Moderate  diet,  early  rising,  plentiful  exercise, 

and  enforced  activity.  Write  to  the  secretary.    No  fee 

is  required.  The  salary  is  graduated  according  to  profi- 
ciency. You  would  require  a  fair  English  education, 
particularly  in  spelling,  grammar,  and  writing. 

A  Lover  of  Conversatio.n.— \ou  will  require  much  im- 
provement in  youi-  orthography  before  you  can  become  a 
good  verbatim  reporter.  It  if  be  Pitman's  system  you 
have  learned,  procure  his  Reporter's  Companion,  and 
practise  diligently.  There  is  no  better  method  of  im- 
proving ones  conversational  powers  than  by  mixing 
I    {reelybutnot  too  prominently  in  company  and  talking 


pleasantly  on  curreut  topics.  There  are  numbcrlea 

books  of  amusing  anecdote  published.  See  the  printed 
cataloguee  iatho  ncwspapsrs. 
Ml  RTY.— The  :iiluat;on  is  pr.ocuredby  competitive  examin- 
ation. Notice  is  given  in  the  Dublin  newf;pa?ers  some 
weeks  previously,  and  all  particulars  arc  supplied  by  the 
secretary  of  the  bank.  Handwriting  scarcely  good 
enough. 

George  Shake^i-e.vre. — You  can  geta  photograph  of  Mr. 
Barry  Sullivan  in  Lesage's,  Lower  Sackville-slreet.  He 
has  been  on  the  stage  more  than  twenty  years, 

H.  Dawson.— "Middlemarch,"  the  last  novel  by  George 

Eliot,  is  considered  the  best.  -"Vanity  Fair,"  or  "Thp 

Esinonds,"  is  esteemed  Mr.  Thackeray's  best. 

Study  by  Night.— It  ia  foolish  to  read  when  nature  de- 
mands sleep.  Mental  power  is  injured  and  health  en- 
dangered. When  you  sleep  enough  then  you  can  read 
with  vigour.   Tea  is  the  safest  stimulant. 

Saido  (Avoca). — Writing  very  much  improved.  There 

are  programmes  for  the  ex2.minatior.«,  which  yon  can  get 
on  application  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

IGNORAMUS. — Tantalus  was  a  King  of  Phrygia,  a  son  oi 
Jupiter  and  father  of  Niobe  and  Pelops.  For  misconduct 
he  was  placed  in  a  lake,  which  receded  when  lie  attempted 
to  drink,  and  a  tree  grew  above  bim  laden  r.  ith  delicious 
fruits,  which  always  eluded  hi-j  grasp.  Hence  the  word 
tantalise. 

George  H.— You  are  wrong  in  your  conjecture.  All 
towns  ending  in  caster  or  Chester,  such  as  Doncaster' 
Rochester,  Manchester  are  of  Roman  origin,  the  termina- 
tions indicating  a  camp  ;  those  ending  in  ton,  liam,  wick" 
or  burg  are  Saxon  ;  those  with  the  prefixes  Caer  or  Car. 
and  Aber  are  Celtic,  Caer  signifying  a  town,  and  Abcr 
the  mouth  of  a  river. 

Curious.— The  term  "  beefeaters,"  by  which  the  atten- 
dants at  the  Tower  of  London  are  designated,  is  a  corrup- 
tion  of  the  word  "boullctiers,"  or  attendants  atthebufiet 
or  sideboard.  The  costume  of  these  "  yoemen  of  the 
guard"  on  state  occasions  is  almost  entirely  the  same  as 
t)ie  dress  worn  by  their  ancestors,  in  the  time  of  bluff 
King  Harry  the  Eighth. 

E.VQUIRER.— Caste  in  India  means  rank  or  station— the 
natives  being  divided  into  various  castes  or  stations,  ac- 
cording to  the  professions  or  trades  they  follow.  To  los< 
caste  is  to  be  degraded  to  a  lower  rank.  Natives  who  havi . 
lost  all  pretensions  to  be  admitted  into  any  caste  ax  I 
called  Pariahs. 

TOBACCO.— T!ie  specimen  with  the  elegant  signatuil 
"Snooks"  is  the  best. 

Marvel  — Edwin  Landseer  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  bi.l 
unfortunate  painter,  B.  R.  Haydon. 

Oxus.— A  Sunday  receipt  is  not  valid.  All  documents 
should  be  dated  on  weekdays. 

Clive.— You  will  find  examination  papers  in  the  Civi 
Service  manuals  published  by  Mr.  Johnson.  Hand- 
writing is  to  be  improved  by  constant  practice  in  im- 
tating  a  good  copy. 

A  Little  Lonely  One.- A  dark  blue  would  suit  the  co- 
lour you  send.  You  must  post  your  own  letter.  • 

The  Brothers  Sheares  were  hanged. 

Grace.— Writing  good.   Ladies  never  attend  funerals. 

A  Doubtful  One. — Cartes  should  neither  be  given  no 
taken  except  by  relatives,  those  who  are  great  friends, 
and  those  who  mean  something  by  the  proposal.  A 
young  lady  in  her  own  house  can  speak  first  to  anybody 
she  mcetsthere.—— Writing  not  very  good,  spelling  quit 

accurate.  Take  the  wine  which  suits  you  best,  an 

only  a  little.    Avoid  poi  t  er. 

C.  X.  E. — Write  and  send  a  post-card  for  reply  to  M 'Gee 
Nassau-street,  or  any  publisher  you  know,  and  yo«  wil 

gut  the  price  of  any  book  you  desire  to  purchase.  

Try  Stark,  Sackvillc-street. 

HaFIZ  — The  study  of  Sanscrit  without  a  master  is  rather 
an  arduous  undertaking ;  but,  by  industry  and  persever- 
ance, much  may  be  effected. 

A  Subscribrr. — The  words  as  tlicy  stand  .are  a  corruption 
of  the  French,  "  Oi/fz  .'  Oyez  I"  hear,  or  listen,  by  which 
all  proclamations  were  preceded  in  the  olden  time. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

EXEUNT  CONSPIRiiTOBS. 

Donald  had  done  his  part  by  The  MacMahoos.  But 
th«re  was  oae  other  at  least  whose  happttiess  at  the 
turn  which  events  had  taken  could  brook  no  delay 
in  his  heart.  Er«  he  returned  to  the  court  he  had 
bade  Norah  a  quiet  fond  good-bye.  She  knew  full 
well  that  there  wore  a  pale  cheek  and  a  forlorn  heart 
at  Ballycoran,  the  one  of  which  would  now  re- 
gain its  lost  hue  of  health  and  joy,  and  the  other  its 
cheerful,  happy  gaiety,  at  the  unexpected  teturn  of 
Murtagb.  She  knew,  too — for  Donald  had  told  her 
— that,  as  he  had  only  met  her  brother  on  the  road 
all  was  still  darkness  and  sorrow  in  the  heart  of  his 
aister  Alice,  and  she  not  only  did  not  wonder  at 
Donald  for  hurrying  away  from  them,  but  she  could 
scarcely  have  forgiven  him  if  he  had  not  seized  the 
first  moment  to  fly  like  a  bird  t»  tell  hia  sister  the 
good  news. 

He  left  town  after  a  hurried  but  substantial  meal, 
to  fortify  him  for  his  long  and  lonely  journey,  and 
he  is  now  speeding  his  way  to  Ballycoran.  But  we 
shall  not  accompany  him.  We  have  a  few  words 
more  about  the  city  still  "on  the  stocks,"  and  as  we 
bars  an  author's  power  of  invisible  motion,  if  not  of 
ubiquity,  we  may  yet  be  at  Ballycoran  in  time  for  the 
meeting  between  Donald  and  his  sister. 

Sergeant  Bucklestrong  had  arranged  the  following 
morning  for  an  interview  with  his  client,  upon  the 
important  subject  of  instituting  any  after  proceedings 
against  the  conspirators. 

The  MacMahon  had  politely  asked  him  to  spend 
the  evening  with  him  at  the  hotel,  and  receive  the 
thanks  and  congratulations  of  the  ladies  jointly  with 
those  of  his  son,  at  the  complete  destruction  of  their 
enemies,  but  the  sergeant  knew  that  it  was  no  place 
for  him  under  the  circumstances,  and  as  politely  ex- 
cused himself,  reminding  him  of  their  arrangement 
for  business  at  eleven  o'clock  next  morning. 

Our  readers  must  fancy — for  indeed,  with  all  our 
intimacy  with  such  sensational  cases  of  romance,  we 
can  only  ourselves  fancy — the  delightful  reunion  of 
these  happy  MacMahons  as  they  chatted  and  listened 
and  occasianally  put  in  their  questions  and  obserra- 
tioBS — thres  of  them  chiefly  about  foreign  lands,  and 
one  about  home. 

MurtagU's  ongagement  with  Alice  O'Connor  had 
been  not  only  a  well-known  but  a  fondly-cherished 
fact  with  them  all,  and  it  therefore  formed  a  propor- 
tionate part  of  ail  their  sympathies — perhaps  more 
than  a  proportionate  part  between  Murtagh  and 


Norah,  who  remained  up  for  some  time  after  their 
father,  who,  mind  and  body  being  •  both  more  than 
commokly  fatigued,  had  retired,  accompanied  by  their 
mother,  who  was  on  the  fidgets  to  see  that  everything 
was  comfortable  for  him. 

"  Norah,"  said  Murtagh  suddenly,  when  they  had 
been  some  time  by  themaslves,  "that  Donald  O'Con- 
nor is  worth  his  weight  iu  gold.  He's  the  best  and 
most  unselfish  fellow  I  ever  met,  aad  I  have  tra- 
velled some  thousands  of  miles  in  many  countries." 

"  Diamonds,  Murtagh  1  Gold  would  be  but  a  poor 
•quivalent  for  his  worth  ;  but  there  are  none  of  us 
free  from  some  sort  of  selfishness  or  other,  and  per- 
haps he  may  not  be  without  his,  of  whatever  kind  it 
may  be." 

"  You  think,  then,  that  everyoa«  is  more  or  less 
selfish,  Norah  ?" 

"  I  do  ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  moat  ap- 
parently unselfish  act  of  service  may  arise  from  the 
personal  pleasure  which  the  very  act  itself  affords  to 
the  heart  of  the  parson  who  performs  it,  and  may 
therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  partake  of  the  nature  of 
selfishness." 

"  Perhaps  bo,  Norah.  Can  you  illustrate  your  view . 
Take  our  friend  Donald,  for  instance.  I  believe  the 
service  he  has  rendered  to  my  father,  and  of  course  to 
ourselves  included,  to  have  been  of  a  most  uaaelfish 
character." 

"  Perhaps  so,  as  you  say  yourself  ;  but  let  me  ask 
you,  if  Donald  O'Connor  felt  no  personal  pleasure  in 
the  service  he  has  rendered  to  our  family — and  1  tell 
you,  Murtagh,  that  it  is  not  the  first  nor  the  second 
essential  service  he  has  rendered  The  MacMahon — 
do  you  think  he  would  have  been  so  ready  to  render 
it  }  You  have  asked  me  to  take  him  as  an  exposition 
of  my  view,  and  I  say  that  if  the  parties  ia  this  great 
eause  were  both  equally  strangers  to  Donald,  or  I 
will  go  farther,  and  say  that  if  the  party  to  whom 
for  justice  sake  he  rendered  the  service  was  in  a  degree 
less  agreeable  to  him  than  the  other — I  should  call 
that  ap  unselfish  act.    But — but  " 

"  But  what,  Norah  ?"  said  Murtagh,  looking  her 
steadfastly  in  the  face  until  the  colour  rose  in  her 
cheeks. 

"  But  where,"  she  continued  recovering  herself, 
"  Donald  knows  us  all  so  well,  and  is,  I  may  say,  so 
fond  of  us  all,  there  must  be  a  certain  degree  of 
selfishness  arising  from  the  personal  pleasure  it  gives 
him  to  serve  us.  I  hope  you  understand  me,  Mur- 
tagh, but  I  fear  I  have  jumbled  it." 

Murtagh  continued  to  look  at  his  beautiful  sister, 
as  if  reading  the  rosy  tide  which  had  not  yet  quite 
returned  to  the  heart  from  which  it  sprung. 

"  Yes,  Norah  dear,"  he  said  affectionately.  "  I  do 
think  you  have  jumbled  it  very  considerably  ;  never- 
theless I  can  understand  more  than  perhaps  you  in- 
tended to  teach  me,  and  that  you  have  not  jumbled 
the  matter,  as  you  call  it,  even  more  than  you  have 
done  is,  under  the  circumstances,  if  I  apf  rehead 
them  aright,  a  matter  of  no  small  surprise  to  me. 
However,  let  that  pass.  You  have  made  a  ooHvert 
of  me  so  far  as  Donald's  selfishness  is  coacerned,  and 
I  hope  under  your  definition  of  the  word  that  he  pos- 
sesses a  very  large  share  of  it.  But  you  say  he  has 
left  to«A." 


"  Yes.  He  is  gone  to  exercise  some  more  of  his 
selfishness  at  Ballycoran.  Oh,  Murtagh  dear,  his 
heart  was  in  wild  commotion  at  the  idea  of  how  he 
should  break  the  news  of  your  arrival  to  poor  dear 
Alice.    I  really  pity  him." 

"  Never  mind,  Norah  dear ;  it  was  all  a  mistate  that 
about  my  death,"  he  said,  laughing,  "  and  I  envy  Do- 
nald the  selfishness  which  led  him  to  forestall  me  with 
the  news."  , 

"  Ah,  ye^  Murtagh,  but  Donald  was  right  to  pre- 
pare her.  The  shock  of  your  sudden  and  unexpected 
appearance  might  have  been  too  much  for  the  poor 
dear  girl's  nerves,  which  have  never  perfectly  re- 
covered the  bitter  afiiiction  that  your  supposed  death 
brought  upon  her.    Donald  was  right." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  that  selfish  fellow,  Donald,  is  alwaji 
right — eh,  Norah  dear,  is  not  that  the  case  ?" 

"  No,  not  always.  I  have  known  one  instance,  if 
not  more,  in  which  he  was  decidedly  wrong." 

"  And  I  know  one  in .  which  he  was  decidedly 
right,  ' said  Murtagh,  placing  his  fingers  under  the 
happy  girl's  chin,  while  the  blush-rose  blew  again 
upon  her  cheeks,  as  he  turned  up  her  crimsoa  lipfl 
and  kissed  her. 

"  But  come,  Norah,"  he  said,  "we  must  not  stop 
here  all  night.  With  any  other  companion  but  your- 
self I  should  have  been  dead  tired  long  ago  after  all 
I  have  gone  through." 

"  Or  any  other  subject,  Murtagh,"  she  said, 
smiling. 

"  I  think  we  had  two  subjects,  Norah  dear  ;  per- 
haps one  of  them  helped  to  keep  you  awake.  Those 
who  have  glass  houses,  they  say,  should  not  throw 
stones.  Come,  here  is  your  bed-candle;  good  night." 
And  the  two  happy  young  people  retired  to  theif 
rooms. 

The  following  morning,  at  tlie  appointed  hour. 
The  MacMahon  and  his  son  waited  upon  the  ser- 
geant, as  had  been  arranged.  Ii  was  a  matter  of 
some  importance  which  was  to  be  discussed  between 
them — no  less  than  the  prosecution  of  Richard  Leo- 
nard, Francis  Riordan,  and  his  brother,  the  school- 
master, for  conspiracy  to  defraud — the  charge  of 
wilful  and  malicious  perjury  to  be  included  against 
the  two  former.  It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  if  the 
sergeant,  ab  initio,  as  he  himself  declared,  was  an 
advocate  for  prosecuting  them.  "  So  infamous  and 
audacious  a  conspiracy,"  he  said,  "it  has  never  been 
my  fate  to  have  met  with,  or  such  baie-faced  and 
villainous  psrjury.  It  would  be  a  stopping  short  of 
justice  to  throw  those  three  ruffians  back  upon  the 
face  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  public,  with  the 
mere  failure  of  their  case  to  regret.  They  deserve  con- 
dign punishment.  There  could  be  no  doubt  whatevei 
of  a  conviction  if  The  MacMahon  only  says  the' word 
'proceed,'  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  sentence 
of  transportation  for  life.  See  what  a  just  and  honour- 
able way  of  getting  nd  of  such  a  neighbour  as  Mr, 
Lenihan  1  I  can  fancy  v»'hat  a  bitter  and  poignant 
considei-ation  it  would  be  to  The  MacMahon,  of  Kil- 
mauhan,  to  have  such  a  disreputable  fellow  as  this 
perjured  would-be  swindler  living  at  the  verj'  mear- 
ing  of  his  domain.  These  are  my  views,  which, 
as  you  have  asked  me  in  the  first  instance  to 
gite  you,  I  express,  wiiSh  much  emphasis  certainly,  bul 
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honestly  and  with  sincerity,  as  a  duty  that  you  owe 
not  only  to  yourselves  but  to  the  public  generally. 
One  word  from  the  judge  to  the  Attorney-General 
would  secure  a  prosecution  by  the  Government,  and 
I  doubt  if  it  would  be  even  necessary  to  examine 
either  of  you  at  the  trial.  The  officers  of  the  court 
■who  heard  the  evidence  might  be  Sufficient." 

These  were  the  lawyer-like  views  of  Serjeant 
Bucklestrong  upon  the  subject  which  had  brought  the 
MacMahons,  father  and  son,  and  him  together.  Hav- 
ing delivered  himself  of  the  above  opinion,  he  looked 
to  The  MacMahon  for  a  reply,  but  as  yet  the  old 
man  remained  silent. 

"  What  do  you  say ,  MacMahon  ?' '  said  the  sergeant, 
still  looking  at  him,  and  surprised  at  his  silence. 

"  Well,  I  really  think  that  hanging  would  be  too 
good  for  the  trio.  You  don't  think  that  they  would 
be  hanged,  sergeant,  do  you  ?" 

"  No.  T  think  they  would  one  and  all  be  trans- 
ported for  life,  and  a  very  good  riddance  their  coun- 
try would  have  of  them."  * 

"  I  certainly  do  not  like  the  idea  of  that  scoundrel 
Lenihan  coming  back  to  live  near  us,"  said  the 
MacMahon,  "  and  I  dare  say  he  would  have  the 
audacity,  if  he  is  not  prosecuted  and  transported,  to 
io  so,  if  it  were  for  nothing  but  that  the  sight  of 
him,  or  even  the  knowledge  that  he  was  there,  might 
be  a  thorn  in  our  sides.  Murtagh,  what  do  j'ou  say  ?" 

"  Prosecute  the  whole  three  of  them,  if  they  can 
be  hanged  ;  if  not,  pitch  the  two  Riordans  to  the 
devil,  and  let  me  deal  with  Mr.  Leuihan,  that's  all  I 
ask,"  said  Murtagh,  and  he  wound  a  smart  South 
American  stick  that  he  carried  in  his  hand  round  his 
head,  until  it  whistled  as  it  cut  ttrough  the  air. 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Murtagh,"  said  the  sergeantf 
"  that  would  be  an  imprudent  and  dangerous  game 
to  play.  He  would  then  become  the  prosecutor,  and 
fOM  might  be  mulcted  in  the  sum  of  some  three  or 
Four  hundred  pounds.'" 

"  Oh,  the  mulcting  !  They  could  hardly  make  me 
pay  more  than  the  hiding  I'd  give  him  would  be 
worth.  Besides,  there  is  not  a  jury  in  existence,  or 
who  would  be  brought  together,  who  would  give  him 
more  than  a  reluctant  farthing  damages  ;  and  you 
know,  serge.ant,  that  would  not  put  me  in  for  the 
costs.' ' 

"  Where  did  you  leam  your  law,  Mr.  Murtagh  ?" 
said  the  sergeant,  smiling.  "  However,  no  matter, 
take  a  friend's  advice  and  let  that  game  alone.  Either 
make  up  your  minds  to  prosecute  those  ruffians  or 
abide  content  with  the  triumph  you  have  already 
gained.  But  let  me  know  by  to-morrow  what  your 
final  decision  may  be.  Before  we  part  now  I  may 
tell  you  that  if  you  decide  upon  a  prosecution  I  shall 
make  an  application  to  the  judge  in  court  upon  the 
subject,  in  order  that  he  may  direct  the  Attorney- 
General  to  prosecute,  and  in  that  case  you  would  not 
be  at  the  cost.  Your  only  share  in  the  transaction  in 
that  case  would  be  to  lodge  informations  against  them. 
Think  of  all  this  by  this  time  to-morrow,  and  please 
let  me  know  what  you  decide  on.  I  may  add  that  the 
judge  who  tried  the  case  may  direct  the  Attorney- 
General  to  prosecute  without  reference  to  your  in- 
formations or  wishes  at  ail." 

"  Listen  to  me  again  for  a  few  moments,  sergeant," 
said  The  MacMahon,  seeing  that  Sergeant  Buckle- 
strong  had  taken  up  his  hat  and  appeared  to  be 
weighing  it  in  his  hand.  "  There  is  nothing  I  would 
not  do  rather  than  that  rulEan  Lenihan  should  come 
back  to  live  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  if  I 
could  insure  by  any  means,  perha[)s  through  his 
attorneys  in  the  case  of  this  trial,  that  ho  would  not 
do  so,  1  should  rest  satisfied,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, with  the  glorious  victory  you  have  gained  for 
us.  I  shall  therefore  ask  you  not  to  make  any  ap- 
plication to  the  court  for  the  present.  What  I  wouid 
venture  to  propose  would  be  this,  that  if  the  scoun- 
drel sells'  Leonai-dstownpark  Castle'  " — and  he  smiled 
— "  to  some  respectable  stranger,  and  quits  the  coun- 
try, I  shall  wash  my  hands  completely  of  any  further 


proceedings  against  him.  The  other  two  ruffian* 
have  no  connexion  whatever  with  our  neighbour- 
hood, neither  can  they,  either  of  them,  after  what  haa 
taken  place  yesterday,  venture  to  show  their  face* 
whei'e  any  one  knows  them.  What  say  you,  Murtagh  '< 
"  I  endorse  every  word  you  have  said.  Further,  1 
intend  to  live  quietly  at  home  in  future,  and  wish 
for  peace;  but  most  unquestionably  I  shall  make  it 
sine  qua  nun  that  Mr.  Richard  Lehihan  is  never  to  be 
seen  or  heard  of  in  this  country — certainly  not  in  our 
couaty." 

"A  very  lenient  method  of  getting  rid  ef  tlie  ruffian, 
gentlemen,  and  one  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  avail  him- 
self of  with  avidity  ;  and  if  it  will  tend  to  satisfy  your 
minds,  Ishall  not  urge  auotberword  upon  the  subject, 
but  I  cannot  withhold  my  admiration  of  your  leniency. 
However,  to  show  the  sincerity  of  my  sympathy  with 
your  feeling,  I  think  I  can  forward  your  views 
through  the  Messrs.  Driscoll,  the  attorneys  who  in^ 
structed  Mr.  Stapleton  for  the  prosecution.  They 
are  most  respectable  men,  of  very  high  professional 
character,  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  they  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  of  the  bona  ^idei  of  their  case.  They 
must  of  necessity  have  some  further  coramunicatious 
with  that  ruffian  Leonard  about  their  costs,  and  I 
fancy  the  slightest  hint  from  them  of  the  terms  of  a 
nolle  will  have  its  effect.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the 
fellow  is  hiding  this  moment,  and  will  never  be 
seen  again.  However,  !  shall  see  Driscoll  to-day,  and 
move  the  matter  against  him.  If  that  scoundrel 
Lenihan  has  au  ounce  of  wit — which  indeed  I  very 
much  doubt — he  will  sell  the  place  at  once,  and  never 
think  of  living  there  again.  Come,  my  way  lies  for 
some  streets  With  yours,  as  you  go  back  to  your  hotel." 
And  they  left  the  sergeant's  house  together. 

Matters  seemed  to  have  been  so  far  settled  that 
no  further  discussion  was  carried  on  while 
awaiting  the  sergeant's  communication  with 
the  Messrs.  Driscoll  and  his  report  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  subject  had  theielore  for  the  present 
been  dropped,  and  as  they  walked  along  the 
quays,  the  conversation  had  turned  upon  the  fineness 
of  Sackville-street,  in  which  the  hotel  where  The 
MacMahons  were  staying  was  situated.  Suddenly  The 
MacMahon  became  excited,  and  grasped  the  sergeant 
forcibly  by  the  arm.  He  turned  deadly  pale,  but  his 
eyes  flashed  fire,  as  he  exclaimed,  "  By  Heaven!  there 
they  are,  the  pair  of  perjured  scoundrels  !  coming 
up  meeting  us.  You  had  better  hold  me,  sergeant,  I 
declare  to  Heaven  you  had.  If  I  get  within  arm's 
length  of  them,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  control  myself." 
And  he  trembled  with  passion. 

"  He  cannot  hold  us  both,"  cried  Murtagh,  practis- 
ing his  stick  again  in  the  air,  and  stepping  out  quickly 
iu  front. 

"  MacMahon,"  cried  the  sergeant,  "  I  implore  you 
for  God's  sake  to  be  steady.  On  no  account  lay  your 
hand  upon  either  of  them.  You  would  ruin  every- 
thing, and  would  abandon  the  whole  glory  of  the  gen- 
tleman-like triumph  you  have  gained  ;  come  back  at 
once,  and  take  my  arm,"  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
as  much  as  he  could  do  to  retain  his  hold  of  the  Mac- 
Mahons arm,  so  powerfully  was  the  old  man  excited 
by  the  apr>earance  of  the  pair  of  conspirators. 

But  this  crisis  was  fortunately  got  over  without 
a  collision.  The  scoundrels  had  seen  The  Mac- 
Mahons coming  towards  them,  the  one  cleuching  his 
fists  and  the  other  flourishing  his  stick,  and,  thinking 
discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,  Lenihan  dragged 
his  companion  down  a  narrow  street,  and  pushed 
him  into  a  public-house  before  him. 

We  cannot,  with  all  our  ubiquity,  say  what  passed 
between  them,  but  from  his  motions  and  his  gestures 
it  was  evident  that  Attorney  Riordan,  with  his  legal 
foresight,  thought  it  would  have  been  muck  better  if 
they  had  been  grossly  assaulted  by  The  MacMalions 
on  the  occasion.  However,  Lenihan  had  his  way  in 
turning  down  the  by-streot  and  dragging  liiS  compa- 
nion with  him,  un^il  they  disappeai-ed  into  the  pub- 
lic-house. Riordan ,  was,  no  doubt,  sharp-sighted 
enough  to  know  that  it  would  be  a  grand  coup  as  re- 
garded any.aftcr  proceedings  which  luifflit  be  t:\ken 
against  them  if  they  had  both  been  assau'teil  by  The  ^ 
MacMahons,  and  that  in  tlie  pi-esence  of  one  of  his 
Majesty's  sergeants-at-law.  But  his  companion  h.ad 
frustrated  this  great  point  by  his  own  personal  fear 
of  meeting  the  men  whom  he  had  sob.isely  wronged. 

"  I  shall  leave  you  at  your  hotel — the  Bilton.  is  ft 
not?"  said  the  sergeant.  "  1  am  going  to  Blos^nsfton- 
street  to  see  the  attorneys  on  this  businets.  When 
do  you  leave  town  ? " 

"  Ishall  leave  early  to-njorrow morning," said  Mur- 
tagh. "  I  am  anxious  to  shuw  myself  at  home  as 
soon  as  possible." 


"  A»d  now  that  the  fuss  and  anxiety  of  this  trial  are 
over,  and  as  we  are  in  town,"  said  The  MacMahea, 
"  I  shall  remain  for  two  or  three  days  to  show  my 
ladies  whatever  raar  be  worth  seeing  in  the  city. 
We  hve  at  such  an  outlandish  distance  that  we  very 
seldom  have  anything  to  do  worth  the  trouble  of  sc 
long  a  journey." 

'•Then  Ishall  bid  you  good-bye,  Mr.  Murtagh," 
said  the  sergeant,  "  and  your  father  can  bring  you 
word  of  the  result  of  my  communication  with  the 
Messrs.  Driscoll." 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  a»d 
the  sergeant  cordially  shook  hands  with  them  both, 
saying  to  The  MacMahon,  "  I  shall  see  you  before 
twelve  o'clock  to-morrow  ?"  , 

"  Oertninly,"  replied  Th«  MacMahon,  -  ated  ttey 
went  in,  the  sergeant  continuing  hiis  way  towards  the 
Rotundo,  very  solemn,  with  his  hands  clasped  be- 
hiridjlus  baekfaad  hie  under  hp  stuck  out. 

The  MacMahon  then  made  arrangements  to  remain 
in  town  fi/r  a  few  day.?.  It  had  been  years  since  Mrs. 
MacMahon  had  been  in  Dubhn,  and  as  for  Korah  it 
was  only  the  second  time  she  had  ever  been  there, 
the  first  being  when  she  was  Little  more  than  a  child. 
Living,  as  The  MacMahon  had  said,  at  such  an  out- 
landish distance  from  Dubhn,  not  much  less  than  180 
miles,  and  with  no  railways,  travelling  was  too  slow 
and  too  expensive  to  induce  them  to  leave  home,  ex- 
cept upon  some  importaat  occasion  which  almost  de- 
manded the  sacrifice  of  money  which  it  would  en- 
tail, and  that  when  their  means  were  not  sufficiently 
great  to  justify  a  mere  pleasure  ts-ip.  Here  they  were 
now  in  town  ;  had  gained  a  signal  victory  over  their 
unscrupulous  enemies  ;  even  for  costs  they  would  not 
be  out  of  pocket  ;  their  darling  son  had  been  n»- 
stored  to  them  as  by  a  miracle,  and  it  was  no  gra»t 
wonder  if,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  joy.  The  Mac» 

Mahon  had  said,  "  D  the  expense,"  and  had  made 

arrangements  to  remain  at  the  Bilton  for  the  rest  of 
the  week,  partictilarly  as  Norah  had  begged  of  him 
to  stay  over  Sunday.  In  the  meantime,  they  would 
see  whatever  was  worth  looking  at.  It  was^now  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  ;  but,  of  course,  nothing  would  in- 
duce Murtagh  to  i-emain. 

"  No — no,  Norah,"  he  said  ia  reply  to  an  observa- 
tion of  hers  upon  the  subject,  "  although yov  say  Ihtt, 
you  neither  expect  me  nor  wish  me  to  stay.  If  my, 
father  is  not  able  to  walk  about  with  you  as  well  as  I 
could  do,  you  can  drive — indeed  it  is  fit  you  should 
drive  under  any  circumstances  ;  and  if  even  I  weue 
not  obliged  to  leave  you,  you  should  drive  anywhere 
you  go,  and  that  in  the  very  best  style  the  city  can 
afford.  I  shall  start,  please  God,  at  daylight  in  the 
monjing.  You  say  Donald  has  prepared  the  way  for 
me,  and  I  am  sure  you  do  not  wonder  at  my  impa- 
tience, and  will  forgive  me  for  leaving  you.  I  shall 
bid  you  and  your  mother  good-bye  to-night." 

"  Oh,  Murtagh,  I  do  not  only  do  not  wonder  at 
you,  hutindeed  feel  that  you  are  right,  Don't  sup- 
pose that  I  am  so  selfish — though  we  did  differ  a 
little  abeut  self  shne.'^s — as  to  wiah  to  delay  you  a 
single  moment  from  the  happy  meeting  that  is  before 
you.  Dear  Alice  is  too  dear  to  me  for  her  own  sake,  • 
as  well  as  for  yours,  to  allow  me  to  cause  her  heart 
one  throb  of  expectaney  which  can  be  avoided. 
What  1  said,  dear  Murtagh  was  a  mere  casual  obser- 
vation, arising  from  my  own  selfish  h.i;>iiiness  in  hav 
ing  you  with  us — a  happiness  which  made  me  forget 
everything  else."  ' 

"  Thank  you,  dearest  Norah,  but  I  see  you  are 
now  satisfied  that  I  should  leave  a  few  days  before 
you.  A  week  will  bring  us  together  again  at  the 
most." 

"  How  delightful  !  A  week  !  And  three  days  ago 
I  thought  I  siiould  never  see  you  again  in  the  \vorlu. 
Kiss  me,  Murti.gh.  God  send  you  safe  to  her.  '  And 
they  pru'ted. 

It  was  knou  n  also  t')  The  MacMahon  and  his  mo- 
ther thxt  Murtagh  would  leave  for  Kilmauhau  long 
before  they  wege  av.ake  iu  the  morning,  and,  like 
Norah,  they  had  bade  him  an  afl'ectionate  goud-bye 
anfl  wished  him  God-spccd. 

The  next  moniiiig  at  an  early  hour  Murtagh 
MacMahon  was  gone.  But,  as  with  au  author  s  power 
of  ubiquity  or  more  si)*edy  and  iayisibic.  i<>cuuiotiuD 
than  even  the  nov%-  wonderful  flashing,"  as  they 
call  tele^jniphic  coniniunicatioii,  we'  can  at  iiuy  mo- 
ment not  only  oVfitnke  him  but  "  fias^j"  p:Rit  hiin  in 
his  rumbling  ])<jst-chaise,  with  its  jadeti  hor-es,  we 
need  not  leave  town  for  a  few  hours  yet.  but  will 
w.'iit  to  M.'e  what  result  the  serge., ut's  ;ipplicatioii  to 
the  Me^fis.  Driscoll  had  with  respect  to  Richard 
LeiiSiaii  «t  oDce  quitting  the  c ■^u^ltry. 
Biie'.'y,  we  may  s;ay  th;.t  U  ai-^J^  aireauy  'uteu  re- 
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commended  to  that  gentleman  by  all  means  to  adopt 
that  very  step  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  ;  they 
"  only  hoped  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  do  so." 
With  respect  to  the  other  delinquents — (is  Mr.  DriS- 
coll  himself  called  them — they  had  not  given,  nor 
■would  they  give,  any  advice.  An  adyertisement  was 
already  in  preparation  for  the  sale  of  Mr.  Leonards 
entire  property.  "  He  had  still  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  invested, and  after  paying  the  defendant's  and 
his  own  costs  he  -will  have  a  d — d  deal  more  than  he 
deserves,  to  seek  a  new  position  in  America,  Aus- 
tralia, orTandevil's  land,''  said  Mr.  Driscoll,  "  and 'I 
«ongratu!ate  The  MaeJIahons  that  they  will  never  see 
him  in  tl  eir  neighbourhood  or  indeed  anywhere  again. 
It  was  :in  awful  case,  sergeant,  and  I  pledge 
you  my  honour  I  would  not  wish  for  a  thou- 
sand pounds  that  we  had  ha(J  anything  to  say  to  it. 
But  I  need  not  assure  you  that  we'  were  completely 
deceived  by  those  specious  scoimdrels.  By-the-by, 
but  for  the  papers  and  the  resurrection  man  we 
akould  never  have  been  undeceived,  and  I  fear  we 
would  have  got  a  verdict.  But  as  matters  have 
turned  out,  it  will  be  a  thousand  pities  if  they  are 
allowed  to  leave  the  country  except  at  the  expense  of 
the  Crown." 

"  The  MacMahons  will  not  prosecute,  nor  do  they 
wish  the  Crown  to  prosecute,  provided  he  sells  the 
place  to  a  stranger  and  a  gentleman,  and  is  never 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  again.' 

"  That  is  a  settled  point,  whichever  way  you  take 
it.  I  have  seen  the  advertisement,  and  you  will  see 
it  in  three  of  the  nrorning  papers  to-morrow," 

This  was  the  result  of  his  interview  with  the  soli- 
citors, which  the  sergeant  had  to  communicate  to 
The  MacMahon  when  he  called  by  appointment  the 
following  day. 

The  next  morning  a  full  advertisement  of  the  sale 
of  Leonardstowa  Park  flourished  in  three  of  the 
Dublin  morning  papers,  and  simultaneously  in  some 
of  the  provincial  ones.  It  wa.?  a  very  coaling  and  ela- 
borate affair,  with  descriptrve  particulars  which 
were  not  very  accurate  as  to  facts,  and  the  grouse 
and  cock  shouting  were  set  ^orth  in  the  most  seduc- 
tive terms  to  engage  the  attention  of  sportsmen.  On 
the  day  appointed  the  sale  became  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  happily  we  have  nothing  further  to  record 
•f  the  conspirators,  except  that  they  both  vanished 
for  ever  from  the  vision  of  those  whom  they  would 
have  BO  deeply  wronged. 

(To  be  Concluded  in  our  Next.) 


THE  THREE  BELLS. 

FIRST  BBLI.. 

See  the  golden  snn 

Prom  the  ea-st  ascondinj;. 
Here  the  matin  bells 

With  the  wood  notes  biewling. 
The  thrifty  bee  h*th  gone  to  work  ; 
The  fish  are  sportmg  m  the  brook  ; 
Birds  their  nests  are  busy  building ; 
Hark  the  bells  a^^in  are  pealing ; 
Awake— arise— and  earnestly 
Begin  the  duties  of  the  day. 

SErovn  nE'i.. 
How  like  a  fount  of  Are 

Th«  .'iun  at  mid-dny  scometh 
Bright  and  wiu-in  rays 

Down  OB  oartii  he  beamoth. 
From  the  hardy  bil)c(urer'3  brow 
Streams  of  sweat  .are  falliig  now. 
But  liai-k  :  a»aj«  tl:e  htlk  do  call. 
Ccnso  from  labour,  rest  ye  all, 
P.'u'Uckc  oi  that  which  strength  impaits. 
With  siinpl  ,  joyful,  grateful  hearts. 

tnmi)  BELL. 
Golden  light  is  spread 

O'er  the  w«stern  billows  ; 
Stars  are  glancing  out 

From  the  atliero  erua; 
Pearly  doiv  i.s  fiuui;iDg 

On  the  little  flowers  ; 
Ihe  whi;)poOTWiIl  is  singing 

Ib  the  leaf  /  bowers  ; 
And  hark  !"the  bells  aiiin. do  call. 
Cease  fronl  labour,  rest  ye  all  I 
Let  each  one's  footsteps  to  his  home  be  benf, 
Befroslied,  the  evening's  sacrifice  present. 
Tbei!  as  tiie  Lord  to  His  beloved  gives. 

Such  be  your  sleep  ; 
And  angols  loving,  liright,  and  strong 

Ouiird  o'er  you  keep. 


A  LAST  GOOD-BYE. 

Chide  me  not— the  word  is  spoken  ; 

Bidding  ev'ry  hope  to  die  ; 
Let  me  give  this  one  sad  token  I 

'Tis  the  last -the  last  "  good-bys  !" 

1**?;'.^  V-Couldst  thovi  know  how  dearly  cherished 
f:  .♦a^jio  >)   Were  the  hopes  of  those  brief  hours — 

Those  too  lovely  hopes  which  perished 
•inr-iciT. ...  ^Vith  the  (adiog  summer  flowers. 

Hadst  thou  seen  thy  image  seated 
Like  an  angel's  in  ray  heart — 

Heard  each  inward  thought  repeated 
Which  hath  said,  "How  dear  thouart," 

Then,  oh  then,  thou  hadst  not  left  me 
To  this  lonely  life  of  pain, 
.  Kor  of  those  fond  hopes  bereft  dm 
Which  can  never  come  again. 

When  thy  years  of  youth  have  faded. 
And  thy  thoughts  are  backward  cast, 

And  thy  gentle  soul  is  shaded 
By  the  memories  of  the  past. 

Then,  oh,  then,  not  all  forgetting, 
Thou  wilt  still  remember  me  ; 

Then  may  com*  at  least  regretting. 
For  the  love  now  spurned  by  thee. 

There  can  be  no  soul  replying 

In  those  future  years  to  thine 
With  a  tone  of  love  undying. 
Pure,  and  deep,  and  sad  as  mine. 


luit  o:  I 


Then— when  longing  for  affection, 

In  thy  spirit's  secret  cell. 
There  may  come  a  recollection 

Of  the  heart  that  loved  so  well. 

But,  'tis  vaia  !  to  me  remaineth — 

Nought  but  unavaiUng  sighs, 
And  the  thought  that  ever  paineth, 

And  the  grief  that  never  dies. 

There  are  days  of  darker  sorrow 
Than  may  eoroe  with  dying  breath  ; 

There  are  lives,  whose  every  morrow 
Comes  more  full  of  pain  than  death. 

These  to  me  thou  hast  appointed  ; 

Made  my  hope  a  withered  leaf ; 
And  my  soul  thou  hast  anointed 

iVith  the  bitter  oil  of  grief; 

Bach  chill  word  thou  hast  spokem 

Wrung  my  heart  with  more  than  pain. 

Each  cold  look  that  heart  has  broken, 
Telling  it  "  thy  love  is  vain." 

Oh,  how  canst  thou  thus  distress  me, 

Slighting  love  so  deep  as  mine. 
And  the  spirit  which  to  bless  thee 

E'en  would  dare  to  die  for  thine  ? 

Fate — in  Hope's  (mce  fairest  palace — 

Bids  the  altar-lights  to  pale. 
And  from  iiove's  divinest  chalice 

Hath  decreed  the  wine  to  fail. 

Thus,  all  cold,  and  dear,  and  shaded. 
Pass  in  gloom  the  future  hours. 

From  my  heart  Hope's  plant  has  faded  ; 
What  remains  1 — Love's  withered  flowers  ! 


The  rebuilding  of  Warwick  Castle  is  how  complete, 
■it  an  expense  of  between  £15.000  and  £20,000.  In 
restoring  the  eastern  wing,  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  care  has  been  taken  to  cany  out  as  far  as  poa- 
Btble  the  Ojjgujbal  design 


A  Most  Novel  Valentine  — Rose  Cottage,  February 
15,  1874— My  Dear  Fred— I  received  your  very  sensible  va- 
lentine this  morning.  How  very  kind  and  thoughtful  of 
you  to  think  of  sucti  a  thing,  and  how  much  more  sensible 
it  is  than  one  of  those  nonsensical  combinations  of  lace  and 
tjumpery.  I  have  long  wished  to  have  a  sewing  machine, 
and  you  may  bo  sure  1  shall  be  most  diliacnt  in  learning 
it,  since  it  is  a  present  from  you.  I  have  had  a  lesson  this 
morning,  and  wa.-t  really  surprised  at  the  progress  I  made. 
I  had  no  idea  they  were  so  easy  to  learn.  If  I  were  to  show 
you  some  braiding  I  had  done  ^^-ith  it  you  would  barely 
credit  it.  I  am  going  to  do  you  a  smoking  cap,  and  you 
must  wear  it  instead  of  the  one  1  did  for  you  at  Christmas, 
for  the  machine-!  raiding  is  ever  .so  much  nicer  than  the 
hand  work.  Didn't  you  think  you  were  sly  over  it  though  ? 
Of  course  I  kni-.w  it  w.is  from  you  from  the  fu-st,  but  just 
to  make  quite  sure,  I  went  down  to  the  Wheeler  and  Wil- 
son Sewing  M.itbine  Company's  shop  in  Stephen 's-green, 
and  the  lady  in  attendance,  though  she  could  not  toll  me 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  ordered  it,  gave  me  a  des- 
cription of  a  pair  of  eyes  and  whiskers  which  1  had  not 
much  difficulty  in  recognising.  But  it  was  really  very 
kind  and  considerate  of  you,  dear  Fred,  and  1  shall  always 
think  of  your  sensible  valentine  whenever  I  see  my  ma- 
chine. Hoping  to  see  you  on  Sunday  to  thank  yon  person- 
ally, believe  me,  my  dear  Fred,  with  best  love,  yonrs  most 
affectionately,  Clara. 

Annuities  of  .£'20  each  have  been  purchased  for  the 
widows  of  the  engine-drivers  Clark  and  Sewell,  who 
were  killed  in  the  Thorpe  railway  accident. 

At  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court,  Feb.  22nd,  the 
failure  was  announced  of  Mr.  Albert  Pelly,  of  Finch- 
[ane  and  Reigate.    Liabilitie.s,  £44,000. 

Mr.  Huddleston,  Q.C.,  M.P.  for  Norwich,  has  been 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  English  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  in  the  room  of  Sir  George  Honejman, 
1  resigoed. 


The  Khedive  has  instructed  Dr.  Scheinfurth  to 
organise  an  African  Geographical  Society  in  Egypt. 

The  Earl  of  Stamford  had  a  bad  fall,  while  hunting 
with  the  Quiirn's  hounds  recently. 

The  Japu'i  Mail  states  that  Teddo  was  Kt  with 
gas  for  the  lir.st  time  on  tha  night  of  the  18th  of  De- 
cember. 

The  sale  of  the  late  Earl  of  Dalhousie's  collection 
of  china,  carvings  in  ivory,  snuffboxes,  and  plate,  has 
realised  over  £4,000. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Marshall,  judge  of  the  Leeds  County 
Court  for  the  last  twenty-nine  years,  died  on  Friday, 
at  St.  Leonards.  Deceased,  who  was  76  years  of  age, 
had  been  ill  for  the  last  year. 

We  (Academy)  understand  that  the  novel  called 
"  The  Harbour  Bar,"  recently  published  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan,  ia  by  the  wife  of  the  present  professor  of 
geology  at  Oxford. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Peabody  Do- 
nation Fund,  the  number  of  families  in  residence  at 
the  end  of  last  year  was  954,  consisting  of  3,815  per- 
sons, an  average  of  four  to  each  family. 

A  society  formed  at  Halle  for  feeding  wild  birds  ia 
winter  has  22  stations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  where  during  the  late  severe  weather  many 
hundreds  of  birds  received  three  meals  a  day. 

A  novel  by  the  late  George  Sydney  Smythe,  the 
seventh  Viscount  Strangeforde,  is  to  be  given  to  the 
world.  The  story  is  of  the  time  of  the  First  Napo- 
leon, although  it  opens  at  an  eailier  date,  and  the 
scene  is  laid  chiefly  in  Paris. 

A  Copenhagen  telegrain,  dated  Monday,  says  that 
the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company  has  received  a 
telegram  from  China  stating  that  the  land  line  from 
Fooohow  to  Amoy  has  been  destroyed  by  persona 
hostile  to  the  construction  of  telegraphs.  The  ma- 
teriail  was  also  destroyed  or  carried  away,  but  themem-J 
bersof  the  telegraph  stafif  remained  unmolested. 

We  (Academy)  are  informed  that  a  work  which  has 
been  long  looked  for  will  be  in  the  printer's  hands 
some  time  during  next  month.  It  consists  of  selec- 
tions from  the  minutes  and  other  official  writings  of 
Major-Geueral  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Bart.,  K.C.B., 
sometime  Governor  of  Madras.  It  will  be  edited  by 
Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  K.C.S.I.  Messrs.  Henry 
S.  King  and  Co.  are  to  be  the  publishers. 

According  to  official  tables  recently  published,  the 
Excise  duty  on  spirits  in  the  year  ended  the  31st  of 
March  last  amounted  to  £14,639,562,  being  an  in- 
crease of  £890,619  on  the  preceding  year.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  the  quantity  retained  for  consump- 
tion as  beverage  was  last  year  29,308,989  gallons, 
being  an  increase  of  1,752,755.  The  quantity  con- 
sumed per  head  of  the  population  in  1873  was  0'912. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Merthyr  and  Dowlais 
trades'  council  has  passed  a  resolution  appealing  to 
the  trades  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  funds  to  sup- 
port the  men  during  the  period  of  their  enforced 
idleness.  A  general  relief  committee  was  likewise 
formed  with  a  view  to  organise  a  regular  system  for 
collecting  subscriptions  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
locality  for  the  support  of  the  men  thrown  out  by  the 
action  of  the  masters.  Great  complaints  are  being 
made  at  Blaenavon  with  respect  to  the  destitution  of 
the  people  there.  Those  dependent  on  the  eoliiere 
for  their  subsistence  are  almost  starving.  The  wea- 
ther is  very  cold,  and  stone  breakers  and  others  ex- 
posed on  the  bleak  hills  have  a  hard  time  of  it. 

How  Marshal  Canrobert  obtained  his  Bride. — 
In  the  winter  of  1856  the  marshal,  having  returned 
from  the  Crimea,  was  at  a  ball,  when  a  charming 
young  lady  came  up  to  him,  and  vritbout  the  cere- 
mony of  introduction  said  to  him,  "Monsieur  le 
Mar^chal,  will  you  treat  me  like  a  Russian,  and  me 
/aire  danser!"  "  It  is  impossible,  mademoiselle,"  re- 
plied the  marshal,  "  an  amnesty  hiis  been  declared." 
''  Let  me,  then,  have  an  amnesty  for  my  boldness," 
smiled  the  lady,  as  she  turned  UMinf,  the  marshal  ex- 
pressing his  regret  at  not  bei  ^g  able  to  dance  with 
the  fair  damsel,  but  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
duct her  to  her  seat.  On  his  way  to  the  chair  selected 
by  the  lady  he  met  one  oi  his  aides-de-camp,  to 
whom  he  introduced  the  lady,  requesting  him  to  danoe 
a  quadrille  with  her,  saying  to  him,  "  Remember  that 
this  evening  a  Marshal  of  France  has  envied  the  good 
fortune  of  a  sub-lieutenant."  Some  years  later  Miss 
Flora  Macdonald  married  the  gentleman  to  whom  she 
had  introduced  herself  at  the  ball  in  question,  and 
her  noble  conduct  and  devotion  in  tending  the  sick 
and  wouuded  in  Belgium  during  the  late  -was  en- 
deared her  to  all  French  people,  by  whom  she  is  es- 
teemed in  the  highest  degree  as  the  wife  of  a  gallant 
soldier  and  an  ardent  eymjmthiwT  100,  S^jg^ifljll. 
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THE  MANIAC'S  FREAK. 


"  By- by,  Arthur  ;  come  home  aa  early  as  you 
can  ;'■  and  with  along,  lingering  look  at  the  retreat- 
ing figure  of  her .  hu^aad,  Consia  Fanny  ehut  the 
door,  and  approached  the  fire,  where  out  petite  Cousin 
Ma\id  and  myself  were  sitting. 

"  How  like  loTBrs  you  and  Arthur  are,  Fan  !  It  is 
really  a  novelty  to  see  such  a  couple  in  thi»  indififerent 
world,"  Maud  observed  langifldly.  "  George  would 
think  I  was  insane,  if  I  should  kiss  him  when  he  was 
only  going  to  the  club." 

Fanny  smiled,  but  there  was  a  tinge  of  pride  in  her 
tones  as  she  answered— 

"  We  are  old-  fashioned  enough  to  love  each  other, 
Maud." 

The  fashionable  little  woman  opened  her  eyes. 
••  "  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  love  ?    I  thought  it 
lived  only  iu  books,  and  was  too  frail  for  everyday 


"  Undoubtedly  that  is  the  case,  where  nuirriage  is 
simply  a  bill  of  sale  or  stock  exchange  ;  but  love  "has 

made  our  romance  a  pleasant  reality."  _  _    _         _  _ 

T*ll  U8  something  about  ix.,"  Maud  asked,  with)  Upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  he  had  been  insane. 


awakened  interest. 

*  "  About  what  ?  You  have  already  seen  a  chapter 
ot  our  every-daj' life." 

"  Oh,. you  know  what  I  mean  ;  tell  me  where  you 
first  D:et  Arthur — something  about  this  agreeable 
love  making,"  and  Maud  laughed. 

"I  am  afraid,  Irene,  that  such  a  recital  would  bore 
you.,"  Fajiiiy  said,  turning  to  me. 
.  '■  By  no  means.    I  have  heard  that  you  had  a  spice 
of  romance  iu  the  affair,  but  have  never  learnM  any 
of  the  particulars,"  I  rejoined. 

"  Weil,  then,  as  I  see  Maud  is  in  earnest,  you  shall 
hear  something  of  the  manner  in  which  we  were 
introduced  to  our  present  happy  life. 

Times  were  hard  with  us  after  father  died  ;  our 
farm  was  small,  you  know,  aud  as  our  family  consisted 
of  '  girls  e.xclusivcly,'  mother,  by  dint  of  saving,  could 
barely  keep  us  together  with  any  sliow  of  respect- 
aliilifcy.  Such  turning  and  changing  from  one  to  the 
other,  such  mending  and  piecing,  I  am  sure  was 
never  surpassed,  if  it  was  ever  equalled.  I  never 
throw  away  a  bit  of  lace  now  without  thinking  of 
tiie  many  times  that  I  have  danied  for  hours  on  a 
like  bit,  i\i  the  dear  old  days  of  the  past.  We  u  ed 
to  say  lauyliingly  zhf,t  ail  of  your  lace  was  applique. 
■  '•  One  evening  we  .twirls  sat  looking  over  the  doleful 
picture,  and  I  surpni^ed  them  all  by  .saying, 

'' '  It  is  of  no  use  to  sit  still  and  fold  Our  hands 
over  this  affair  ;  I,  for  one,  shajl  try  to  relieve  the 
Little  General  (we  used  to  call  our  heroic  mother 
this)  by  ridding  her  of  my  presence.' 

'• '  What  will  you  do  V  they  asked,  in  surprise,  for 
they  knew  I  had  no  talent  for  sewing. 

" '  I  shall  teach,'  I  said  firmly. 

"A  short  silence  followed,  and  thc-n  sister  Ida 
said, 

" '  If  you  really  mean  what  you  say,  and  would 
accept  of  such  a  position,  you  can  find  a  situation  in 
a  public  school  by  applying  to  Mr.  Archer.  He  was 
asking  me  yesterday  if  I  knew  of  any  one  who  would 
acc3i;t  of  tlie  situation ;  he  said  it  was  a  sm.all  school, 
about  eight  miles  from  here,  called  "  Still  Brook 
Schoel"  ' 

"  '  Just  thfi  thing,'  I  said.  '  I  will  see  Mr.  Archer 
in  fio  morning,  and  ask  him  to  take  me  ' 

"  The  preliminaries  were  soon  finished,  and  I  was 
enffiged  to  become  the  schoolmistress  of  '  Still  Brook 
School.'  'ruk-jsj 

'■  Everything  was  new  at  first,  but  after  a  week  it 
was  decided  th.it  my  boarding  place  was  to  be  changed. 
Mrs.  Irving  had  consented  to  board  me.  Now,  Mrs. 
Irving  hn.d  the  largest  and  the  whitest  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  .said  house  had  the  grei'ne.st 
of  all  green  blinds.  Mrs.  Irving,  too  had  the  prettiest 
flowers  and  the  only  iron  fence  iu  the  neighbourhood. 
How  the  people  did  congratulate  me  !  She  had  never 
been  known  to  take  a  boarder  before,  and  it  was 
really  a  gi-eat  compliment  to  me. 

"  In  spite  of  my  solf-possofsion — in  spite  of  all  my 
democriitio  inden  'nponeo  of  the  trifles  that  make  a 
position,  I  wa,3  aw  ed  by  the  stately  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Irving's  domain,  and  when  her  litt.le  snarling  poodle 


caught  angrily  at  my  skirt,  I  felt  a  cold  thrill  ateal 
over  mo.  When  I  pulled  the  bell  and  glanced  at 
the  forbiddingly  closed  blindB,  I  really  did  wish  that 
I  had  never  thought  of  teaching,  The  door  was 
opened  presently,  and  Mrs.  Irving  welcomed  me  to 
my  new  home. 

"  '  I  think  I  shall  like  to  have  you  here,'  she  laid ; 
'  it  has  been  very  lonely  here  since  my  niece  married 
and  went  away.  My  huaband  is  abaent  so  much  ihut 
I  feel  indeed  alone.' 

"  '  There  is,  they  say,  "  a  skeleton  in  every  house," 
but  really  I  can't  find  any  here,'  I  said  that  night,  aa 
I  sought  my  pillow. 

"  Her  tahle  was  certainly  worthy  of  the  acceptance 
of  a  king,  and  all  the  furniture  of  the  house  was  bean* 
tiful,  enjoyable,  and  cheerful. 

"  The  next  morning,  as  I  came  down  to  breakfast, 
Mrs.  Irving  introduced  me  to  an  old  gentleman. 

"  '  You  will  find  my  Uncle  Grey  rather  eccentric,' 
she  said,  as  she  led  me  away  to  the  farther  part  of 
the  room  ;  '  but  I  am  sure  you  will  not  notice  it  too 
closely.  He  was  disappointed  in  marriage,  and,  con- 
sequently, women  are  not  liked  by  him  very  well.' 

"  As  we  seated  our.'ielves  at  the  table,  I  saw  that  he 
had  once  been  a  very  Hercules  in  size  and  strength, 
and  that  even  now  he  seemed  possessed  of  wonder- 
ful physical  powers.  I  knew  not  why,  but  I  felt  a 
strange  dread  of  him,  for  there  was  something  in  his 
dnrk,  piercing  eyes  that  spoke  of  the  fire  of  insanity. 


After  that  morning,  however,  he  seemed  to  ignore 
my  presence.  He  was  a  very  quiet  man,  and  as  he 
seldom  spoke  to  anyone,  and  often  remained  in  his 
own  room  for  days  at  a  time,  I  soon  ceased  to  think 
of  him. 

"  0:;c  momiog,  as  I  passed  through  the  hall,  on 
my  way  to  school,  I  heard  Mrs.  Irving's  voice  in  the 
sitting-room.  I  was  about  to  bid  her  '  good  morn- 
ing,' as  was  my  usual  custom,  when  I  heard  her  ex- 
claim— 

"  •  Ob,  Arthur  !  you  are  the  last  man  I  expected  to 
see  to-day,  and  you  know  you  are  the  best  boy  in  the 
world  to  give  me  such  a  glad  surprise.' 

"  I  waited  to  hear  no  more,  for  I  knew  by  these 
words  that  Arthur  Marlton,  her  nephew,  had  re- 
turned. Scholastic  duties  detained  me  until  a  late 
hour  that  day,  and  it  was  evening  before  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Marlton.  The  hours  seemed  to  glide 
away  like  moments  as  we  listened  to  him,  and  it  was 
late  before  we  retired.  As  I  reached  the  landing  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  my  light,  by  a  gust  of  wind 
from  some  direction,  was  blown  out.  I  gained  my 
room  in  the  dark  ;  but  just  as  I  was  about  to  enter,  a 
cold  hand  was  pressed  against  mine,  and  a  fierce 
whisper  seemed  to  come  from  above — 

"  '  Dare  to  make  him  love  you,  and  I  will  kill 
you  !' 

"  The  darkness  was  so  intense  that  I  could  see 
nothing  ;  but  I  burst  open  the  door,  entered,  and 
locked  mysftlf  in  my  room.  I  was  almost  dead  with 
fright,  but  I  re-lighted  my  lamp  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  '  What  could  it  have  beei  ?'  I  questioned.  I  knew 
that  I  was  the  only  inmate  in  that  part  of  the  house, 
and  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  it  was  a  dream. 
Still  the  pressure  on  my  hand  seemed  so  real.  All 
night  long  the  terrible  whisper  rang  in  my  ears,  aad 
I  slept  little. 

"  "The  nest  morning  Mrs.  Irving  questioned  me 
about  my  heavy  eyes ,  asking  if  1  were  ill. 

Only  a  headache,'  I  replied,  and  looked  at  her 
uncle.  But  Major  Grey  quietly  sipped  his  coffee,  as 
if  he  had  not  a  regard  for  anything  else  in  the  world, 
and  the  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more  I  reflected 
that  I  must  have  been  deceived. 

"  Arthur  and  I  soon  became  warm  friends.  I  eould 
see  that  Mrs.  Irving  was  pleased.  Every  day  she  be- 
came moi<e  thoughtful  of  my  wants,  and  I  could  not 
help  wishing  that  my  five  months'  school  would  last 
for  ever.  But  there  Wiis  .something  in  Mnjor  Grey's 
eye,  a«  I  found  it  fi.xed  on  mine,  that  I  did  not  like  ; 
something  so  vindictive  that  it  made  me  shudder.  I 
saw  him  seldom,  however,  and  as  my  thoughts  were  ' 
centred  upon  Arthur,  I  gave  these  glances  but  little 
heed. 

"  Weeks  went  by.  ^Vllen*ve^  Mr.  Marlton  nnA  I 
were  alone  together,  it  always  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
eould  feel  a  third  presence,  and  often  ta  {ndeifiBtUa 

sense  of  evil  seemed  hanging  OTST  me.  | 
"  I  was  detained  at  the  school  heuse  one  aftsmoom 
until  dusk,  making  out  my  monthly  report.  The  task 
was  over  at  last,  and  I  started  on  my  way  hom&    I  , 
was  obliged  to  pass  a  woody  piece  of  country,  but  I 
knew  it  to  be  a  auiet  neishbourbood,  aud  therefore 


felt  no  fear.  I  was  thinking  of  Mrs.  Irving  and  Mr. 
Marlton,  and  wondering  if  they  had  returned  from 
the  neighbouring  town,  which  I  knew  they  had  visited 
that  afternoon,  when  suddenly  a  dark  form  seemed  to 
loom  up  before  me.  I  felt  myself  clasped 
up  in  a  pair  of  strong  arms  and  borne  swiftly  away 
into  the  deep  wood.  Fear  made  me  dumb  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  a  eovering  was  placed  over  my  mouth  ; 
my  wrists  were  clasped  by  a  vice-like  grip,  but  still 
my  captor  hurried  on.  I  knew  that  I  was  being  car- 
ried deeper  and  deeper  into  an  almost  impenetrable 
woodland.  I  felt  my  breath  coming  fainter  and 
fainter,  until  at  length  I  was  unconscious  of  every- 
thing around  me.  I  was  aroused  by  a  violent 
shake,  and  on  opening  my  eyes  I  saw  the  huge  form 
of  Major  Grey  bending  over  me.  His  eyes  gleamed 
with  an  exultant  fire,  and  he  said,  with  a  fiendish 
laugh, 'See!  your  boudoir!'  I  glanced  around  me, 
and  saw  that  I  was  in  a  sort  of  cave.  It  looked  as  if 
it  had  been  of  nature's  forming,  but  I  could  see  that 
the  work  of  man  had  been  recent.  There  was  a  rus- 
tic chair  made  of  green  boughs,  a  couch  of  the  same 
rude  construction,  and  on  this  was  placed  a  small 
mattress  and  blankets. 

" '  You  don't  even  thank  me,'  he  said  with  a  low 
laugh.  '  Do  you  know  that  I  have  made  a  carpet  of 
moss  for  your  delicate  feet?  I  would  not  have  taken 
so  much  pains  for  you,  dolly  face,  but  I  knew  they 
liked  you,  aud  I  remembered  what  was  due  to  my 
guest.' 

"  'Why  have  you  brought  me  here  V  I  faltered. 

" '  Ob,  you  are  innocent.  Don't  I  know  you  want 
to  take  my  Arthur's  heart  to  pieces  inch  by  inch,  as 
she  did  mine,  and  then  cast  him  off?  But  you  won't, 
for  I'll  keep  you  here  until  you  are  dead.  You  wo- 
men like  to  get  us  enmeshed.  See  what  I  have  made 
for  you,'  and  he  threw  over  my  head  a  rope  net-work 
that  bound  me  hand  and  foot.  '  How  pretty  you  look 
in  your  cage!  There,  I  will  lay  you  on  your  couch.' 
And  he  arranged  the  blankets  and  took  me  in  his  de- 
tested arms  once  more  and  kid  me  down.  '  How 
pretty  you  look,'  he  said,  leaning  over  me;  '  I  would 
kiss  you  good-night,  but  I  don't  kiss  women,'  and 
with  a  hoarse  laugh  he  withdrew,  takiag  the  light  with 
him. 

"  All  that  night  I  lay  helplessly  thinking  of  my 
hopeless  fate.  I  felt  something  cold  and  slimy  creep 
over  my  face,  and  I  krflsw  it  must  be  something  like 
a  lizard.  I  gave  one  shrill  scream,  and  tried  to  fling 
myself  from  the  couch.  The  reptile  was  probably 
frightened,  for  I  heard  something  fall  to  the  earth. 
A  chilliness  like  death  stole  over  me,  the  blood  in  my 
veins  seemed  to  be  turned  to  ice.  Sours  of  agony 
went  by.  Ages,  to  me,  rolled  away,  and  then  I  saw 
a  grey  streak  at  the  opening  of  my  prison,  and  I 
knew  it  was  day.  I  knew  that  I  should  not  be  missed 
from  school,  as  it  was  Saturday,  and  I  thought,  with 
a  feeling  of  horror,  that  Mrs.  Irving  might  imagine 
I  had  gone  home  in  her  absence  to  towi.  Gradually 
I  made  out  spme  of  the  features  of  my  prison-houee. 
I  knew  that  I  was  underground,  for  I  could  see  steps 
had  been  cut  in  the  rock,  that  led  from  the  opening 
above.  Wild  plants  drooped  down  through  the  aper- 
ture, but  not  a  ray  of  sunshine  penetrated  the  gloomy 
place. 

"  I  had  no  wish  for  food  or  drink.  I  was  deterred 
from  foeling  the  need  of  any  by  my  fear  of  snakes 
and  the  awful  loneliness  of  the  place. 

"  At  last  a  hand  parted  the  shrubs,  and  I  saw  Major 
Grey  descending  through  the  opening.  His  gigantic 
dimensions  seemed  greater  than  ever  as  he  ap< 
proached  me,  and  I  closed  my  eyes,  feigning  sleep. 

"  '  It  is  a  pretty  dolly  face,'  he  murmured,  '  and 
I  wish  I  had  killed  her  before  Arthur  learned  to  love 
it.  But  the  poor  boy  will  grieve  himself  to  death 
over  her.  He  can't  bear  it  as  I  have  borne  it.  I'll 
make  her  marry  him,  and  then  if  she  is  not  good  to 
him  I  will  cut  and  disfigure  these  pretty  features 
until  no  one  else  will  care  for  her.  Yes,  I'll  make  her 
marry  bim  !' 

At  that  moment  the  shrub*  vere  torn  rudely  away, 
and  Arthur  descended. 

"  Major  Grey  uttered  an  oath. 

"  '  Ok,  Mies  Weber  !  are  you  hare  V  I  heard 
Arthur  exclaim  ;  but  before  I  bad  time  to  reply  I 
saw  Major  Grey  spriag  upon  him.  They  rolled  over 
anA  ever,  writhinsf  in  each  other's  grasp,  but  Arthur's 
strmrtk  at  last  gave  out  in  the  struggle  with  the 
terrible  maviaa,  asd  I  saw  the  fiend  produce  a  long 
ropa  from  his  jJi'cket,  and  bind  him  hand  and  foot. 
I  was  too  frigbtt  !i'-<4  and  too  ill  to  cry  out.  The 
maniac  then  tenili-rly  stroked  Mr.  Marltou's  hair, 
and  said, '  Poor  Arthur  !  did  you  not  know  it  was  in 
vaio  tostmes^o  withm^^t'    Then  tumiiMU  he  iw 
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Btriftly  up  the  steps  and  disappeared.  Mr.  Marlton 
raised  himself  on  one  elbow  and  looked  around  ; 
it  was  evident  his  eyes  were  not  yet  accustomed  to 
the  darkness,  and  he  had  not  discovered  my  pre- 
sence. 

"  '  Mr.  Mai-lton,  ar«  you  hurt  V  I  asked.  *  Oh, 
Fanny  !  are  you  here  ?  Where  are  you  !  I  can't 
see  you,  it  is  so  dark.'  I  told  him  of  my  position, 
and,  guided  by  the  sound  of  my  voice,  he  drew  hiim> 
Belf  with  much  difficulty  nearer  to  me.  Then  I 
briefly  told  him  the  story  of  my  capture,  and  of  the 
horrors  of  the  long  day  and  night. 

"  '  But  how  did  you  find  me  V  I  asked. 

'■ '  At  first,  we  thought  your  people  must  hare 
Come  for  you  while  we  were  away.  Aunt  Irving  still 
thinks  so,  and  t  was  of  that  opinion  until  two  hours 
ago,  ^hen  I  overheard  the  major  talking  somethingto 
himself  about  you  that  awakened  my  suspicions.  I 
saw  him  going  toward  the  wood,  and  I  foUowed  him 
without  being  seen.  You  know  the  sequel.  What  he 
means  by  leaving  us  here  I  know  not  ;  for  it  is  not 
easy  to  read  the  purposes  of  a  maniac,  and  I  know 
now,  although  I  had  no  suspicion  of  it  before,  thathe 
is  really  insane.' 

"  Then  he  reproaehed  himsdf  for  ever  trust- 
ing the  major  tu  i*ay  other  keeping  than  tkat  of  the 
asylum. 

"  'If  I  could  only  release  you,'  he  said,  *  I  would 
not  care  for  myself.' 

"  I  did  not  tell  him  anything  the  major  had  said, 
for  Arthur  had  never  told  me  he  loved  me,  and  t 
could  not,  even  in  this  dreadful  position,  tell  him 
the  words  of  my  captor.  His  thoughts  evidently  were 
of  some  way  to  relieve  me.  He  tried  to  Weak  the* 
rope  that  bound  his  hands  by  gnawing  it  in  two  with 
his  teeth. 

"  '  It  will  take  some  time,'  he  said,  hopefully, '  but 
must  yield  at  last.  We  are  to  far  from  any  humam 
habitation,  and  the  opening  of  the  cave  is  so  con- 
cealed, that  unless  I  can  free  myself  there  is  little 
hope  of  relief  for  you.'  His  sympathy  was  so  tender 
for  me  that  I  felt  fhe  rigour  of  my  confinement  be- 
come more  endurable.  He  would  give  me  from  time 
to  time  a  glance  in  which  was  blended  so  much  an- 
guish for  my  suffering  that  it  seemed  as  if  his  pain 
was  even  greater  thaa  my  own. 

"  An  hour  or  more  passed  in  this  manner,  when 
we  heard  voices  and  footsteps  hastily  approaching. 

"  The  huge  form  darkened  the  opening,  and 
this  time  the  maniac  was  accompanied  by  Mr,  Blyn, 
a  near  neigbour  of  ours,  a  clergyman.  Mr.  Bjjrn  was 
a  Biau  of  slight  form,  one  whom  ill  health  prevented 
engaging  in  active  duties,  and  he  had  therefore  taken 
up  bis  residence  at  Still  Brook  to  recuperate  his 
health. 

"  The  light  had  blinded  his  eyes,  so  that  he  was 
unable  to  see  anything  in  our  prison-house. 

" '  Where  is  Mr.  M  arlton  ?  This  i4a  bad  place  for 
a  wounded  man.  I  can  see  nothing  here.  You 
said  he  was  wounded  in  the  region  of  the  heart ;  let 
■U8  hurry  or  it  will  be  too  late.  We  must  get  out  of 
this. 

"  Not  yet,  my  little  man !"  and  the  maniac's  laugh 
had  a  metallic  ring.  '  My  Arthur  is  wounded  in  the 
heart,  but  you  can  cure  him  |come  along  !'  and  he 
dragged  Mr.  Blyn  towards  the  place  of  our  helpless 
captivity.  He  quickly  struck  a  light,  and  as  the 
cler^man's  gaze  rested  upon  us  he  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  horror. 

"  You  see  what  I  want,'  he  cried.  You  must  marry 
this  couple. 

"  '  Not  if  they  are  unwilling,'  said  Mr.  Blyn,  firm- 
ly- , 

"  Taking  a  revolver  from  his  pocket,  he  said, '  Then 
you  shall  die  I 

"  '  Well,'  was  the  firm  answer.  '  I  do  not  think  I 
have  many  months  to  live,  anyway,  and  a  little  less 
does  not  frighten  me.' 

"  Again  the  terrible  laugh  rang  out  ash*  exclaimed, 
'  Then  you  shall  have  the  little  less  V  and  he  raised 
the  pistol. 

" '  Hold,  Uncle  Gray  !'  exclaimed  Arthur,  for  the 
first  time  speaking;  '  wait  a  moment,'  Turning  to 
aie  he  said  hastily, 

"  '  Will  you  not  save  Mr.  Blyn's  life  ?  I  hare  loved 
you  ever  since  I  first  saw  you.  Can  you  love  me  well 
enough  to  marry  me  now  V 

"'  Yes  !'  I  said,  in  a  voice  so  low  that  he  had  to 
bend  towards  me  to  catch  the  whisper. 

"  '  We  are  willing,  and  glad  to  have  you  perform 
the  ceremony,  Mr.  Blyn  ;  so  you  may  put  up  your 
pistol.  Uncle  Grey,'  said  Arthur,  in  a  cheerful  tone 
of  voice,  '  but  unbind  us  first.' 

" '  Not  at  all,"  he  said,  with  brij{ht  gleaming  eyes. 


'  No  more  tricks  with  Major  Grey.  Dotly-faco  would 
fool  you  as  she  fooled  me  ;  don't  you  see,  my  boy  f 
patting  Arthur's  shoulder.  '  Go  on,  Dominie,  we'll 
teep  her  in  her  cage  till  Arthur  can  claim  her.  You've 
only  one  witness,  but  he's  biu  enough  for  two.' 

''I  was  half  conscious  of  hearing  something  saying 
'  yes,'  on«e  or  twice.  The  maniac  had  freed  Arthur, 
but  kept  one  hand  on  hie  relative's  shoulder,  saying, 
'In  a  moment,  my  boy,  she  may  be  free.'  I  was 
conscious  that  after  a  few  words  we  were  pronounced 
man  and  wife,  and  then  darkness  came  over  me. 

"  For  weeks  everything  was  a  blank. 

"  Exposure  from  the  damp  vault,  added  to  my 
fright,  produced  a  dangerous  fever,  from  which  I  did 
not  recover  till  after  a  long  period  of  suffering.  Ar- 
t^iUT  was  my  constant  watcher — and  it  was  only 
through  his  tender  care,  added  to  the  kindness  of 
Mrs.  Irving,  that  he  was  restooed  to  health. 

"  In  the  meantime.  Major  Grey  had  become  so 
hopelessly  insane,  that  he  bad  been  carried  to  the 
asylum. 

"  We  had  been  out  walking  one  afternoon,  and  the 
exorcise  had  given  a  tinge  of  colour,  for  the  first  time, 
to  my  cheeks.  Arthur  quickly  noted  the  favourable 
change,  and,  drawing  nearer  to  me,  as  we  sat  on  a 
rustic  seat  in  the  garden,  said, 

"  '  I  shall  want  my  little  wife  now — but  I  do  not 
feel  as  if  we  were  married  yet ;  do  you  ¥ 

"  '  No,'  I  replied, 

"  And  perceiving  say  quick  rejoinder  and  half  fright- 
ened look,  he  laughed,  and  said  : 

"  '  Don't  be  afraid  of  me,  little  one  ;  you  are  so 
timid,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  freak  of  that 
maniac,  I  should  have  had  some  trouble  in  winning 
you.  But  the  die  is  cast  now,  and  I  shall  make  you 
love  me.  Mrs.  Irving  planned  that  your  people  visit 
us  to-morrow  ;  and  I  have  decided  that  we  shall  be 
married  again — this  time,  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
way.    See,  here  is  the  ring  !'  » 

"  I  examined  the  massive  gold  circlet — and,  as  he 
replaced  it  in  his  pocket,  he  said, 

"  '  After  the  ring  has  been  put  on  this  little  fair 
finger,  I  think  it  will  seem  to  you  as  if  .you  were  really 
my  wife.' 

"  Arthur  took  me  to  my  <!ity  home,  in  a  few  days 
after — and  for  the  first  time  I  knew  that  he  was 
wealthy.  I  had  never  given  it  a  thought  before.  We 
had  little  time  for  courtship  before  marriage,  and  so 
we  are  lovers  yet. 

"  But  I  must  go  and  see  if  baby  is  all  right,  for 
there  is  no  nurse  Like  a  mother,  you  know  ;"  and,  ex- 
cusing herself,  she  left  us  to  think  of  her  story. 

Maud  sighed  as  she  gazed  into  the  glowing  embers, 
and  said. 

"  Well,  all  are  not  expected  to  have  everything 
they  oould  wish,  I  suppose." 


A  PRESENTIMENT. 
You  praise  me  with  a  lover's  praise. 
My  ready  smOe,  my  winsome  ways, 
You  lavieh  kiss  and  fond  caress 
On  sunny  brow  and  snowy  treaa; 
Our  hearts,  you  say,  will  ne'er  grow  cold. 
But  closer  cling  as  wo  grow  old — 

Grow  old! 

You  count  the  years  that  you  and  I 
TVill  watch  the  summer  days  goby, 
And  when  our  fields  are  turning  brown, 
And  age  like  night  comes  softly  i]own. 
Fond  lips  and  hearts,  that  love  malccs  bold, 
V/ill  brinhton  life  as  we  grow  old — 
Grow  oldl 

And  all  the  while  you  talk  to  me, 
1  hear  an  inward  prophecy, 
That  tells  me  that,  ere  a  year  has  flown. 
Each  will  go  on  his  way  alone, 
I  sball  not  feel  your  clinging  hold 
Not  you  my  faltering  steps  uphold- 
As  wo  grow  oldl 

"Ks  not  that  time  will  coldness  bring 
To  Sps  that  kiss  and  arras  that  cling  ; 
You  will  not  seek  love's  sweet  replies 
In  other  lips  and  other  eyes  ; 
My  heart  its  loyalty  will  hold, 
Bnt,  darling,  I  shall  not  grow  old — 
<Srow  old ! 

And  when  your  tears  are  falling  fast 
Upon  a  brow  whose  pain  is  past, 
■When  all  our  loving  words  are  vuin 
To  win  one  answering  smile  again. 
Take  then  one  sunny  tre.-s  of  gold, 
Remembering  lore  can  ne'er  grow  old- 
Grow  old ! 


The  rapid  and  dally  increasing  sale  of  Williams  and  Go  's 
<reas  Is  the  best  proof  of  their  groat  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  ric^neas.  Prices,  iron  Is.  8d.  to  2s  lOd.  per  lb. 
8S  Cvvel-o'^er'vDabUn. 


BARBIE'S  MISTAKE. 

The  creepers  at  the  west  window  framed  a  pretty 
picture  that  night,  and  the  sun  just  then  flinging  its 
parting  glory  upon  it,  brightened  it  still  more.  Pretty 
Barbie  Allen,  humming  softly  to  herself  a  little  tune, 
polished  the  tea  things  carefully  and  set  them  on  the 
dresser.  It  could  not  have  looked  in  on  a  lovelier 
picture.  One  could  easily  have  guessed  that  her 
thoughts  were  pleasant  ones  from  the  light  in  her 
violet  eyes  and  the  spring  in  her  step.  But  a  voice 
from  the  porch  dispelled  these  thoughts.  • 

"  Barbie  !  it  takes  an  awful  time  for  you  to  wipe 
the  few  dishes.  Will  you  hurry  and  come  and  help 
me  to  pick  currants.  It's  high  time  that  jelly  was 
beiig  made,  if  it's  ever  going  to  be." 

Then  a  calico  sun-bonnet  passed  under  the  window, 
and  over  toward  the  currant  bushes. 

The  happy  light  faded  from  the  girl's  eyes,  and  the 
quick  tears  came. 

"  Dear  !  it's  nothing  but  hurry  all  the  time.  I 
hate  to  pick  currants,  and  what  will  Robert  say  ?  I 
promised  to  be  at  the  old  gate  after  Sunset,"  eho 
sobbed  under  her  breath. 

To  disobey  the  wish  of  her  step-mother  was  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  thovight  about,  so  the  happy 
dream  was  put  aside,  and,  donning  her  wide  hat,  she 
went  to  the  bushes,  giving  one  wistful  glance  towards 
the  old  pear  tree  that  guarded  tlie  orchard  gate. 

Barbara  Allen's  life  had  not  been  a  very  happy 
one.  She  lost  her  mother  while  very  young,  and  ever 
since  she  could  remember  a  step-mol-her  had  ruled 
her  life  who  was  incapable  of  ever  underiitauding  a 
nature  like  hers.  Matter-of-fact  and  common-place 
she  certainly  was  herself,  but  she  could  never  make 
Barbie  like  her.  No  open  warfare  ever  caine  between 
these  two  ;  but  deep  down  in  Barbie's  heart  there 
was  an  utter  loathing  for  all  that  showld  have  been 
home  to  her,  and  a  determination  to  some  day  leave 
these  distasteful  scenes  and  see  a  little  of  the  great 
world  outside  their  narrow  sphere,  the  world  she  had 
thought  and  dreamed  so  much  about.  It  had  seemed 
this  year  as  if  her  wishes  were  to  be  gratifiud.  Ever 
since  Robert  Talford  had  come  to  thsir  little  village 
to  spend  th.e  summer,  there  had  been  a  bright  spot  in 
her  life.  He  came  the  summer  before  the  first  time, 
and  when  this  June  brought  him  back  again,  she  felt 
that  she  had  something  for  which  to  live. 

She  never  questioned  her  right  to  love  him  and  to 
be  loved. 

She  never  tried  to  analyse  her  own  feeling  i  and 
learn  how  deeply  she  was  attached  to  this  gay,  hand- 
some youth,  who  made  love  so  royally  and  spent 
mocev  so  lavishly.  She  only  felt  that  a  new  -world 
I  opened  before  her,  sohiething  beyond  the  old  life  of 
drudgery,  and  was  happy. 

Long  after  the  appointed  time  that  night  a. slender 
figure  stole  through  the  moonlight  towards  the  old 
gate. 

Would  he  wait  for  her  ?  Yes,  he  was  there  and 
impatient  at  her  delaj'. 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  Robert.    She  kept  me." 

"  Poor  little  Barbie,  you  have  a  hard  life  here  '("  he 
questioned. 

"  Ah  !  you  do  not  know  how  hard.  How  shall  I 
endure  it  when  the  summer  is  over  and  you  are 
gone  ?" 

"  Did  you  think  I  would  leave  you  here  ?  That  u 
what  I  wanted  to  say  to-night.  I  must  go  back  next 
week,  and  you  must  go  as  my  wife.  Nay,  you  must 
not  hesitate.    I  wmit  you.  Barbie.  Come." 

What  girl  with  a  heart  full  of  love  for  the  hand- 
some face  before  her  and  disgust  for  the  life  behind 
could  have  denied  him  ? 

"  Your  parents  aud  brother,  Robert,  you  told  me 
they  were  wealthy  and  proud  ;  what  will  they  say  to 
your  countrj'  bvide  ?" 

The  youth's  face  darkentd.  "  My  mother  will  do 
anything  for  mc,"  he  said,  "and  Guy" — the  cyea 
flashed — "  Guy  always  opposes  me,  but  he  shall  not 
dare  influence  them  in  this.  He  is  a  surly  fellow. 
Barbie,  and  ahvays  stands  in  my  way,  but  if  father 
and  mother  ouly  see  you  first  it  will  all  be  right. 
Never  mind  them,  girlie  ;  I  love  you.  Will  you 
come  ?" 

''  Anywhere  with  you,  Robert  ;  only  l;t  it 'oe  away 
from  here." 

^.'»  "seks  later  Barbie  Talford  stood  at  the  win? 
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dow  of  her  room  in  a  fashionable  hotel,  waiting  her 
husband's  return.  It  seemed  much  longer  to  her 
since  she  bade  good-bye  to  the  old  farm-houae  that 
moonlight  night  and  married  Robert  TalfordL  These 
four  weeks  had  been  spent  by  the  young  couple  in 
travelling  amid  scenery  bo  new  and  beautiful  to  Bar- 
bie's eyes,  who  had  never  seen  anything  before  but 
her  native  hills,  that  it  seemed  Uke  entering  a  new 
world. 

It  had  been  several  hours  since  he  left  her,  and  she 
was  beginning  to  feel  uneasy,  for  she  well  knewwhere 
he  had  gonp. 

He  had  pointed  out  hia  father's  house  to  her  that 
morning  as  they  were  riding,  a  beautiful  brown-stone 
mansion,  with  its  elegant  surroundings  that  told  of 
wealth  and  taste.  He  had  left  a  note  of  explanation 
for  his  father,  and  this  afternoon  had  gone  to  prepare 
them  to  receive  her.  He  had  left  her  in  the  best  of 
spirits,  but  as  the  hours  crept  by  and  he  did  not  re- 
turn, she  felt  a  strange  foreboding.  What  if  this  Guy, 
of  whom  her  husband  had  so  often  spoken,  should  in- 
fluence them  to  turn  Robert  away  because  he  had 
married  her?  She  hardly  dared  let  the  thought  enter 
her  mind,  but  still  it  would  come,  in  spite  of  her  ef- 
forts to  be  cheerful. 

In  this  short  time  she  had  learned  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  she  had  married  lacked  the  stamina 
that  he  would  have  to  possess  to  begin  life  unaided 
by  their  wealth  and  influence. 

His  whole  future  would  depend  upon  the  manner 
in  which  they  would  receive  him.  No  wonder  she 
was  anxic'us  and  depressed.  She  listened  as  every 
footfall  sounded  outside  her  door,  thinking  each  fresh 
one  must  surely  be  his.  At  last  the  door  opened  and 
he  entered.  One  glance  at  his  face  told  that  all  had 
gone  wrong.  Never  had  she  seen  him  so  angry,  she 
dared  not  even  speak  to  him ;  but  she  sat  frightened 
and  trembling  in  her  chair,  watching  him  as  he  paced 
the  floor  with  heavy  steps,  his  face  dark  with  hatred 
and  his  hands  clenched.  At  last  he  seemed  a  little 
calmer,  and,  approaching  her,  threw  a  note  into  her 
lap,  bidding  her  read  it.  It  was  written  iu  a  clear 
firm  hand,  and  contained  but  a  few  words,  but  she 
read  it  again  and  again,  as  if  she  did  not  understand 
its  meaning. 

Robert — Such  conduct  as  yours  will  admit  of  no  excuse. 
It  is  not  only  heartless,  but  disgracefuL  My  father  desires 
that  from  the  moment  you  receive  this  you  will  cease  to  con- 
sider yourself  a  member  of  the  family.  Guv. 

"  What  does  he  mean,  Rojjert  ?  Is  it  because  you 
have  married  me  ?  Is  that  the  conduct  that  i«  not 
only  heartless  but  disgraceful  ?"  She  looked  at  him 
so  earnestly  with  her  clear  eyes  that  for  a  moment 
he  sank  before  them.  Then  he  said  with  a  bitter 
laugh  : 

"  Of  course  it  is.  What  have  I  done  to  ofiend  his 
royal  highness?  A  very  good  excuse  to  get  me  out 
of  the  family,  selfish  brute."  Then  followed  such  a 
tirade  of  abuse  that  Barbie  shrank  back  with  terror  ; 
indiguant  as  she  had  been  a  moment  before.  "  Pon't 
curse  him,  Robert;  remember  he  is  your  brother." 

"  Yes,  and  that  he  has  turned  me  away  from  my 
father's  house  like  a  dog,"  said  he,  savagely. 

"  Let  me  go  to  him,  Robert.  Surely  he  cannot  be 
so  hard-hearted  as  you  think.  Perhaps  if  I  could  see 
your  father  he  would  feel  diiTerently." 

He  looked  at  her  strangely  for  a  moment,  then 
shook  his  head.  "  I  know  them  better  than  you, 
Barbie.    They  will  never  change  their  decision." 

"  What  are  we  going  to  do  V  said  he,  turning  to 
her  as  if  she  were  the  stronger,  and  indeed  she  was. 

'■  Do  !  How  can  you  ask  when  we  have  all  oiu-  life 
before  us?  Work,  win  a  name  and  a  fortune  that  will 
equal,  if  not  outshine,  your  brother's."  Her  I'ace 
shone  with  enthusiasm  as  she  spoke. 

His  face  lighted  up  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  too  felt 
a  little  of  her  energy  and  courage.  Theu  it  died  down, 
and  the  old  weak  look  came  about  the  mouth.  Barbie 
seeing  it,  looked  ahead  into  that  great  future  that 
was  staring  them  in  the  face,  and  sighed.  Was  it 
going  to  be  as  bright  as  she  had  hoped  ? 

A  little  figure  in  black,  with  a  sad  face  and  mourn- 
ful eyes,  sat  with  a  little  child  in  her  arms  in  a  third- 
story  room,  in  a  lodging  house,  rocking  buck  and 
forward  and  singing  to  the  child,  a  beautiful  little  girl 
two  years  old,  in  a  voice  that  had  in  it  a  sound  of 
tears.  A  tap  at  the  door  and  the  landlady  entered, 
and  after  asking  her  a  few  questions  said,  "  I  am  very 
sorry  for  you,  of  course,  Mrs.  Ford,  but  you  cannot 
expect  me  to  do  any  more  than  I  have  already  done. 
What  did  they  say  about  that  situation?  ' 

"  They  could  not  employ  me  on  account  of  little 
t,' '  said  she,  clasping  the  child  closer  in  her  arms. 

Do 


Just  what  I  told  you,  yesterday.  Vou  will  never 
be  able  to  do  anything  as  long  an  you  cling  to  that 
child.  Better  give  her  away.  I  know  plenty  bf  rich 
ladies  who  would  gladly  adopt  such  a  pretty  baby." 

"  Mrs.  Brown,"  said  the  little  woman,  her  voice 
trembling,  yet  earnest,  "  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  that. 
Give  away  my  baby  !  the  only  thing  I  have  in  the 
world  to  love  ?  Oh  !  little  Dot,  little  Dot,  we'll  starve 
together  first,"  said  she,  subbing  over  the  sleeping 
child. 

Well,  well !  I  did  not  mean  to  make  you  feel  bad 
— only  I  thought  it  would  be  better  for  you  both.  I 
heard  of  another  situation  this  morning — but  bke  as 
not  they  would  have  the  same  objection.  It's  that 
of  housekeeper  to  a  rich  family  the  other  »ide  of  the 
city." 

"  I  can  keep  house  better  than  anything  else," 
said  she,  eagerly.  "  Where  is  it  ?  Maybe  they 
wouldn't  mind  little  Dot." 

"  It's  over  at  Talford's  The  young  man  and  his 
mother  keep  house.  The  old  gentleman  died  a  few 
months  ago.  They  had  some  sort  of  trouble.  The 
rich  have  their  own  troubles  as  well  as  the  poor  some- 
times. I  think  this  was  a  wild  son,  that  got  shot 
away  from  home.  The  news  killed  the  old  man  I'd 
go  and  try  anyway,  if  I  were  in  your  place.  I'm  sifre 
they  needn't  mind  the  baby,  blessed  lamb,"  said  she, 
stooping  to  give  it  a  Kiss,  and  hurrying  away,  not 
noticing  that  the  mother's  face  was  as  white  as  death. 
The  door  closed,  and  Barbie  Talford  laid  little  Dot 
on  the  bed,  and,  kneeling  beside  it,  prayed  that  they 
both  might  die. 

Three  years  had  passed'  since  Robert  Talford  had 
been  disowned  by  hia  father  and  commenced  his 
downward  career.  Three  years  over  which  Barbie 
could  not  look  without  a  shudder.  Reproaches  were 
vain  now,  for  she  was  a  widow  ;  and  grief  had  softened 
her  heart  towards  the  one  who  wrecked  her  happiness. 
He  had  tried  to  do  better  ;  but  it  was  the  old,  old 
story  of  "  climbing  and  falling  back  to  sin."  He 
was  so  weak,  and  soon  became  reckless. 

One  night  a  bullet  from  the  hand  of  a  drunken 
companion  ended  his  career.  So  Barbie  was  left  a 
widow,  under  an  assumed  name,  with  nothing  left 
but  her  child  and  her  own  brave  heart. 

It  had  been  a  year  since  then,  and  it  seemed  to 
Barbie  as  if  it  was  a  hard  world  to  live  in.  She  was 
willing  to  work,  God  knows  ;  but  so  little  fitted  to 
battle  with  a  world  of  which  till  now  she  had  known 
so  little.  Then  little  Dot  seemed  to  have  no  place,  and 
she  could  not  give  her  up.  After  she  got  calmer  she  sat 
thinking  over  what  her  landlady  had  told  her,  and  al- 
most resolved  to  try  and  obtain  the  situation,  much 
as  she  shrank  from  so  doing.  It  seemed  at  times  as 
if  she  could  not  ask  a  favour  of  Guy  Talford,  or  eat 
a  mouthful  in  his  house.  She  blamed  him  for  all  of 
Robert's  wrong-doing.  Then  it  seemed  as  if  it  was 
the  last  chance  offered  her,  and  she  mnst  try  for 
little  Dot's  sake  ;  and  she  resolved  she  would.  The 
next  day  she  took  unusual  pains  with  her  toilet  and 
little  Dot's,  and  found  her  way  to  the  Talford  man- 
sion, for  she  remembered  it  well,  and  was  ushered 
with  a  fast-beating  heart  into  the  presence  of  its  mis- 
tress. It  was  in  her  own  private  sittingroom  that 
Mrs.  Talford  sat  ;  for  she  was  an  invalid  and  seldom 
left  her  own  apartments.  She  was  a  stately-looking 
woman,  but  though  haughty,  looked  sorrowful  ;  and 
her  hair  was  perfectly  white.  Her  son  was  with  her, 
and  as  soon  as  Barbie  could  command  her  eyes  she 
looked  at  him,  and  was  startled  to  find  how  much  he 
resembled  Robert.  Taller,  more  dignified,  his  clear 
blue  eyes  a  little  colder  in  their  light,  and  his  mouth 
a  little  firmer. 

A  handsome  man,  every  one  said,  but  so  haughty. 

Meanwhile  as  Mrs.  Talford  talked  with  Barbie,  he 
looked  at  her  in  such  a  manner  that  made  her  feel  as 
if  he  could  read  her  secret  and  would  denounce  her 
on  the  spot  as  the  destroyer  of  their  happiness. 
Little  Dot,  all  unconscious  of  her  mother's  emotion, 
was  perfectly  delighted  with  the  pretty  room,  and 
Bat  on  the  bright  carpet  trying  to  pick  the  pretty 
flowers  scattered  over  it. 

The  talk  lasted  some  time  and  ended  in  her  being 
engaged  on  trial.  The  child  was  no  objection,  Mrs. 
Talford  said.  The  house  wag  large,  and  she  could 
keep  her  in  her  own  apartment.  If  she  could  stay 
now  they  would  send  after  her  trunk.  And,  ring- 
ing for  a  servant,  to  show  her  to  her  rooms,  Mrs. 
Talford  dismissed  her,  saying  to  her  son  as  the  door 
closed  : 

"You  think  me  foolish,  I  know,  to  take  a  stranger 
in,  but  she  was  so  charming  in  her  widow's  dress  that 
I  could  not  help  it.  I  am  not  usually  taken  with  a 
pretty  face  and  manner;  but  something  in  Mrs.  Ford's 


manner  appeals  to  one's  sympathy.  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  disappointed  in  her." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Guy,  rising  to  go.  "  But  I  atal 
afrvid  you  will  regret  it  some  day,  mother." 

"Why?" 

"  Never  mind  now.  Try  her.  She  may  be  all  you 
think  her."    And  he  walked  away  to  his  library. 

In  her  room,  which  was  more  spacious  and  com- 
fortable than  any  shB  had  ever  occupied  before. 
Barbie  mused  over  the  events  of  the  day,  half  regret- 
ting, yet  thankful,  that  fortune  had  "favoured  her. 
Begj-etting  that  she  must  stay  there  and  deceive 
them  ;  thankful  that  at  last  the  bad  a  haven  of 
rest. 

The  days  and  weeks  passed,  and  Barbie  learning 
her  new  duties,  discharged  them  faithfully,  earneetiy 
striving  to  win  their  approbation,  which  she  seemed 
BO  succeed  in  doing.  Mrs.  Talford  found  that  her 
house  and  servant*  were  as  well  managed  as  when  she 
held  the  reins  of  gcvemment  herself;  and  rejoiced 
over  the  treasure  she  possessed.  Always  quiet  and 
unobtrusive,  she  won  many  friends  in  the  house;  but 
still  held  them  at  such  a  distance  that  none  dared 
ask  about  her  past  hf e,  except  the  few  questidns  pro- 
posed by  Mrs.  Talford  the  first  day  she  arrived.  As 
for  Little  Dot,  she  was  like  sunshine  in  the  stately 
old  house.  Even  Guy  admitted  her  into  his  Ubrary, 
and  can  ied  her  about  in  his  arm*. 

Barbie  herself  shunned  him,  trying  also  to  keep 
Dot  out  of  his  way  ;  yet  when  she  was  obliged  to 
be  in  his  presence  she  atudted  him  carefully,  trying 
to  discern  the  traits  in  his  character  she  had  heard 
Robert  speak  about.  Cruel  and  aelfich  she  had  felt 
him  to  be,  and  set  herself  to  work  to  prove  it ;  but 
as  yet  she  was  forced  to  acknowledge  she  had  failed. 
He  was  thoughtful  and  tender  of  his  mother,  kind 
to  the  servants,  and  polite  to  her-^still  she  could  not 
trust  him.  She  never  forgot  the  words  of  the  note 
that  alienated  Robert  from  his  family.  Why  was 
his  conduct  heartless  and  disgraceful  ?  They  knew 
he  had  married  a  good  girl — what  if  she  had  been 
reared  in  the  country  ? — Was  that  a  disgrace  ?  No , 
she  could  not  forgive  him,  end  she  felt  sometimes, 
when  she  looked  at  him,  that  he  was  her  husband's 
murderer.  He  might  have  been  so  different.  Time 
had  softened  the  dead  man's  faults  till  he  seemed  in 
her  eyes  a  martyr.  Sometimes  she  thought  she  could 
not  remain  another  day  under  Guy's  roof.  What 
if  he  should  discover  her  secret  ?  How  they  would 
despise  her  for  deceiving  them  so.  His  mother  she 
had  learned  to  love.  She  remembered  that  Robert 
told  her  once  that  she  would  do  anything  for  him  ; 
and  she  longed  to  cling  to  and  lore  the  stately,  sor- 
rowful woman  who  nursed  her  grief  so  silently. 
Robert's  name  was  never  mentioned  in  the  house  ; 
but  in  his  mother's  sittingroom  his  picture  hung  co- 
vered -by  a  silken  veil.  She  discovered  her  before  it 
one  day  in  tears,  and  longed  to  tell  her  then  and 
there  who  she  was.  Then  she  thought  of  the  great 
world  outside,  into  which  she  would  be  thrust,  and 
where  there  seemed  to  be  no  place  for  her  and  little 
Dot,  and  she  was  silent. 

Barbie  usually  presided  at  the  table,  as  Mrs.  Tal- 
ford preferred  to  have  her  meals  sent  up  to  her,  and 
did  it  so  gracefuUy  and  easily  that  it  was  with  par- 
donable pride  that  Guy  presented  her  to  hia  guests 
as  "  my  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Ford." 

Their  guests  were  not  many,  however,  and  many 
were  the  meals  when  they  two  were  alone.  He 
seemed  to  be  studying  her  as  well,  and  sometimes 
drew  her  into  conversation,  when  she  was  at  first  de- 
termined to  talk  only  common  sense. 

At  the  end  of  six  months  she  had  to  acknowledge 
that  she  had  discovered  nothing  in  his  character 
that  would  warrant  her  opinion  of  him.  She  said  to 
herself,  "  He  is  generous,  gentlemanly,  and  fascinat* 
ing."  The  last  said  with  her  flushed  cheeks  bid  ia 
Dot's  curls.  Still  she  was  not  satisfied.  After  that, 
there  was  a  new  inmate  in  the  house.  ,  A  cousin  of 
Gay's.  A  reckless,  dashing  young  man,  tolerated 
only  becaMse  of  hia  relationship  and  good  humour. 
He  stared  with  astonishment  as  Guy  introduced  him 
to  Barbie,  and  to  her  disgust,  tried  to  make  himself 
particularly  agreeable.  He  asked  Guy  all  about  her, 
but  gained  but  little  information,  as  he  evidently  did 
not  yvish  to  enlighten  him.  He  next  tried  to  quiz 
Barbie  herself,  but  was  repulsed  with  so  much  dignity 
that  he  vowed  to  Guy  the  next  day  that  she  possessed 
enough  dignity  to  be  mistress  of  the  house. 

•'  And  so  she  is,  in  my  mother's  absence.  We  will 
not  discuss  Mrs.  Ford,  if  you  please." 

This  reply  made  the  young  gentleman  rather  pro- 
voked, and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  V>ving  his  stately 
cousin  oS  his  "  hish  ^orse."  as  he  <...ik-d  it. 
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So,  the  nest  day  at  dinner  he  said  during  a  paus« 
in  the  convers«tion,  "  By  the  way,  Guy,  I  saw  she 
that  was  Lillie  Stone,  the  other  day.  She  looks  a 
little  happier  than  when  I  kist  saw  her.  I  used  to 
think  she  wouH  ntrvei-  get  over  the  way  your  brother 
Robert  dibappoiuted  her.  Rather  mean  in  Bob  to  go 
ftnd  ui^rry  that  little  country  giii  when  he  was  eu- 
giged  to  Lillie,  and  the  weiMing  day  appointed. 
Never  di.'^oovered  it,  did  they,  till  the  guests  werfi  all 
asMenibled  to  witness  the  ceremony  '  Rob  was  a 
Kjtieer  chap.  I  beJieve  uncle  never  forgave  him  that 
last  scrai-e." 

So  coolly  was  thi*  speech  delivered  th  at  Guy 
seemed  to  be  struck  dumb  and  could  only  sit  and 
gaze  at  him.  with  a  look  that  would  hare  made  him 
quail  if  he  had  not  been  so  brazen. 

Before  he  answered  him  he  turned  and  gave  one 
look  at  his  housekeeper,  and  met  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  with  a  look  of  mingled  astonishment,  entreaty, 
and  despair. 

In  it  he  road,  how  much  ?  She  felt  that  it  was 
everything,  and  rose  to  iier  feet  with  a  faint  "  excuse 
me,"  and  tried  to  leave  the  room  ;  but  would  have 
fallen,  she  w  as  so  weak,  if  he  had  not  come  to  her 
assistance.  He  led  her  across  the  hall  into  the  li- 
bi-ary,  .ind  placing  lier  in  an  arm-chair,  bade  her  re- 
main uutil  he  reniriied.  She  dared  not  disobey,  but 
crouched  there  sobbing  under  her  breath,  "  Oh,  how 
I  have  misjudged  him  !    What  will  he  say  ?" 

She  never  knew  what  he  said  to  his  cousin.  He 
came  back  soon,  and,  turning;  the  key  in  the  door, 
stood  before  her  with  folded  arms,  as  if  waiting  for 
an  1^  vplanation.  She  stretched  out  h*r  hands  to  him 
like  some  chidden  child,  and  said  brokenly  : 

"  I  know  you  di  spi«e  rne,  I  have  deceived  you  so. 
I  have  misjudged  you  so.  But  if  you  only  knew  all." 

He, took  the  little  hands  geii^tly  in  his  own. 

"  Poor,  child,  I  do  know.  Do  you  think  I  have 
blamed  you  ?  You  did  not  deceive  me.  I  knew  you 
from  the  first.  Even  if  I  had  not  found  your  picture 
among  Robert's  things,  I  should  have  known  his 
child  among  a  thousand.  I  know  you  have  thought 
me  cruel  to  write  the  note  I  did  to  him  ;  but  you 
little  know  how  he  tried  us.  ^\^lat  you  heard  to- 
day may  give  you  some  idea.  I  am  glad  to  make  you 
change  your  mind  concerning  me  ;  but  sorry  to  have 
you  know  the  deceit  Robert  practise  !.  But  he  never 
told  you  the  r«al  state  of  the  case.  Robert  was  only 
my  stepbrother,  although  he  bore  the  same  name,  my 
mother  having  been  married  successively  to  two  gen-, 
tleinen  named  Talford.  But  we  will  not  revert  to  his 
faults  any  further." 

He  drew  himself  away  as  he  spoke,  and  looted  at 
th !  tearful  face  before  him  with  a  searchinglook. 

"  Poor  Robert,"  she  sobbed. 

He  turned  a  little  paler,  and  said, 

"  You  must  consider  me  your  brother  now,  and 
this  house  your  home.  1  feel  that  when  mother 
knows  all,  she  will  be  much  happier." 

She  rose  to  go  then,  and  giving  him  her  hand, 
said, 

"  You  have  been  so  kind  to  little  Dot  and  me  ; 
bat  we  will  not  stay  if  you  do  not  wish  it ;  [kerhapsc 
we  had  better  go."  ' 

The  clasp  on  her  hand  tightened  till  it  was  alm6st 
painful  to  bear,  and  he  said, 

"  Child,  do  you  think  I  can  spare  you  ?  Oh, 
Barbara,  if  you  would  only  try  half  as  hard  to  love 
me  as  you  have  to  dislike  me,  I  might  hope  that  the 
past  would  be  forgotten — and  you  would  stay  heie 
as  my  wife." 

He  did  not  try  to  take  her  in  his  arms  as  he  spoke, 
but  rataer  held  her  aloof,  gazing  at  her  with  his 
great  love  shining  in  his  eyes.  Not  until  she  let  her 
own  answer  them  did  he  take  her  to  hia  heart  and 
murmur, 

"  My  Barbie,  my  little  wife." 

Then  Barbie  knew  that  the  terrible  mistake  of  her 
life  was  blotted  out  with  this  more  perfect  love  ;  and 
that  henceforth  her  lines  would  be  cast  in  pleasant 
places. 

The  American  papers  report  the  burning  of  the 
Beaufort  Female  Asylum  at  Quebec.  Twenty  patients 
are  missing. 

Lady  Burdett  Coutts'  Market  for  the  Poor,  wh.'ch 
was  so  well-intentioned  and  failed  so  lamentably,  has 
at  last  found  a  use.  It  is  handed  over  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Meat  Company — Mr.  Daniel  Tallerman's— and 
will  be  used  to  give  Australian  meat  dinners  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Bethnal-green. 

Becker  Bros.'  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  23.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is 
combmatiou  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains 
U  that  ia  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfects  7  South  Great 
eorse'»-«tree(.  Dublin. 


HER  ANSWEK. 

Dick  stood  on  the  shore  and  watched  Dora  Selwyn 
climb  the  cli£F,  an  odd  little  feeling  at  his  heart. 

Ever  since  he  could  remember  he  had  loved  Dora. 
They  had  been  schoolmates  together,  and  he  had  got 
into  more  scrapes  on  account  of  her  than  anything 
else  he  could  think  of.  He  had  always  constituted 
himself  her  champion  and  knight,  and  couldn't  re- 
member the  time  when  he  hadn't  called  her  his 
"  little  wife." 

But  Dick's  love,  like  other  cases  of  "  true  love," 
didn't  run  just  as  s«Qooth  as  he  could  have  wished 
it  to. 

Dora  had  got  into  the  habit  of  late  of  tantalizing 
him  ;  probably  because  she  knew  she  could,  and  she 
hked  to  show  her  power. 

Ever  since  they  had  been  at  the  sea-side  she  had 
kept  him  in  torment  by  flirting  outrageously  with 
'Will  Danvers,  who  hadn't  half  brains  enough  to  see 
that  she  was  making  sport  of  him.  Dick  knew  she 
didn't  care  anything  for  Danvers,  but  he  didn't  like 
to  see  the  woman  he  meant  to  marry  act  as  Dora  did. 
It  didn't  look  well. 

But  whenever  he  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  he^ 
on  the  subject,  she  got  angry,  or  pretended  to,  at 
least,  and  poor  Dick  could  not  get  the  least  satisfac- 
tion in  reasoning  the  case  with  her.  She  was  provok- 
ing, and  she  knew  she  eould  tease  him  and  liked  to. 

"  I  wish  I  could  get  her  to  answer  me  one  question 
fairly  and  squarely,"  said  Dick,  thoughtfully  looking 
up  the  cliffs,  when  her  scarlet  scarf  fluttered  in  the 
wind.  "  If  she  does  care  for  me  why  can't  she  say 
so,  and  if  she  doesn't  why  can't  she  say  so  ?  I'm 
sure  I've  asked  her  often  enough,  but  she'll  evade 
any  direct  reply.  I  wish  I  could  tantalize  her  for  a 
day  or  two  as  she  does  me." 

Dick  wandered  about  forlornly  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  then  began  to  ascend  the  cliff.  Half-way  up  he 
discovered  Dora  sitting  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  reading. 

"  Dear  me  !"  she  cried,  with  a  start  which  was  a 
good  imitation  of  the  genuine  article,  since  she  had 
seen  him  coming  up  the  clifl"  all  the  time. 

"  I'm  sorry  if  I  frightened  you,"  he  said,  "You 
have  been  reading,  haven't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  absently.  "  I  wish  you  would  sit 
a  little  further  off,  Mr.  Kent.  I'm  afraid  you'll  muss 
my  dress." 

"Mr.  Kent!"  Dick  repeated  the  name  after  her 
scornfully. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Kent,"  answered  Dora,  with  a  twinkle 
of  fun  in  her  eyes.  "  I  forgot  that  boys  don't  like 
to  be  called  Mr.,  though.  Please  excuse  me.  I'll 
call  you  Dicky,  if  that  suits  you  better." 

Dick  groaned. 

"  'Why  can't  you  leave  off  teasing  me  ?"  he  asked. 
"  I  don't  tantalize  you,  do  I  ?" 

Oh  no,"  answered  Dora.  "Mr.  Danvers  gave  me 
this  book.    Isn't  it  pretty  ?"  | 

"  /  don't  think  so,"  answered  Dick.  "  It  looks 
about  as  empty  as  his  head  !" 

"  I'd  thank  you  to  speak  a  little  more  respect- 
fully of  my  friends,"  said  Dora,  frigidly. 

"  Your  friends  !"  said  Dick  sarcastically.  "  I  sup- 
pose Will  Danvers  is  a  very  dear  one,  isn't  he  ?" 

"  He  doesn't  talk  about  you  behind  your  back,  at 
any  rate,"  said  Dora. 

"  Come  now,"  pleaded  Dick.  "  Let's  not  quarrel. 
I  came  up  on  purpose  to  ask  you  a  question,  and  I 
want  you  to  say  yes  or  no  to  it.  I  can't  stand  this 
suspense  much  longer." 

"  I  thought  you  looked  poorly  of  late,"  said  Dora, 
with  motherly  solicitude  in  her  tones.  "  Do  you  take 
anything  ?" 

"Don't!"  exclaimed  Dick,  vehemently.  "Don't 
make  fun  of  me,  if  you  won't  talk  seriously.  I 
can't  act  like  a  saint." 

"I  didn't  suppose  you  could,"  laughed  Dora. 

"  Then  answer  me  the  question  I  asked  you  the 
other  day." 

"  Which  one  ?  You  asked  me  so  many  I  can't  re- 
member any  one  in  particular.  Oh,  I  think  I  know 
now — what  colo«red  neck -tie  I  thought  you  looked 
most  stylish  in.  Well,  following  out  the  fashion  of 
shades,  as  we  women  have  them  in  our  dresses,  I 
should  say  a  pink  would  harmonise  with  your  mous- 
I  tache." 

*    ''Dora,"  eaid  Dick,  soleisA^  "I'lM^Wf  a  mind 


to  go  away  and  never  come  back  agajn.  You'd  be 
glad  to  see  me,  if  I  should,  I  think. 

"  Wait  till  I  tell  you  so,"  she  laughed. 

"  I  believe  I  will  go  away,"  said  poor  Dick.  "  You'll 
regret  using  me  so  when  I'm  gone,  and  wish  I  wa« 
back." 

"  When  I  tell  you  I'm  glad  to  have  you  back,  why 
—I'll— I'll— " 

'■  Accept  anything  I  bring  .you,"  asked  Dick  eagerly. 

"  Ye.s,  when  I  tell  you  I'm  glad  to  see  you  back, 
I'll  accept  anything  you  bring  me,"  said  Dora. 

"  It's  a  compact,"  said  Dick.  "  I'll  go  away  to- 
morrow. But  I  wish  you'd  answer  me  that  question, 
Dora." 

"  I  have  answered  one  question,"  she  said,  "I 
can't  remember  what  other  one  you  asked  me." 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,"  said  Dick.  "  Can't 
you  tell  me  whether  you  love  me  or  not  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  can,"  answered  Dora.  "  Isn't 
that  Mr,  Danvers  on  the  beach  ?    Just  call  him." 

■'No,I  won't,"said  Dick  »avagely,and  stalked  away. 

Half  an  hour  later  Dora  saw  him  rowing  out  across 
the  bay  in  a  little  skiff,  and  smiled. 

Pretty  soon  the  wind  began  to  blow  furiously,  and 
Dora  went  back  to  the  hotel.  Night  shut  down  dark 
and  gloomy,  and  the  storm  grew  into  a  hurricane. 

"  There'll  be  lives  lost  to-night,  I'm  afraid,"  some 
one  said,  in  Dora's  hearing,  and  straightway  sha 
thought  of  Dick.  He  had  not  come  back  yet.  'VVTiat 
if  he  should  be  drowned  ? 

Dora  did  not  sleep  a  wink  that  night,  She  was  up 
early  in  the  morning.  No  one  had  seen  Dick ;  no 
one  knew  anything  about  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  some  one  found  the 
boat  he  had  gone  out  in  lying  battered  and  broken 
on  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  and  the  idea 
that  he  had  been  drownfed  in  the  storm  got  abroad, 
and  gained  general  credence. 

Poor  Dora  !  She  accused  herself  harshly  with 
being  the  cause  of  poor  Dick's  death.  If  she  hadn't 
been  so  provoking  and  teased  him  so  he  wouldn't 
have  gone  away. 

She  went  down  to  the  shore  and  paced  up  and 
down,  half  expecting  to  see  his  body  cast  ashore  at 
her  feet. 

A  step  came  behind  her.    She  turned. 

"  Oh,  Dick  !"  she  cried.  "  Is  it  you,  and  are  you 
really  alive  ?  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  !  I  thought 
you  were  drowned'." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  answered  Dick,  "  I  went  over 
to  the  island,  and  a  steamboat  came  along,  and  I  got 
on  and  went  to  town,  and  have  just  got  back  to  find 
everybody  lamenting  my  death.  Dora" — solemnly, 
"  you  know  you  said  yesterday  you'd  accept  whatever 
I  brought  you,  when  you  said  you  were  glad  to  see 
me.  You've  just  said  you  were  glad,  and  now  you've 
got  to  do  as  you  agreed." 

"  Well,  what  have  you  brought  ?"  asked  Dora,  red 
as  a  rose. 

"  Myself,"  answered  Dick,  "  and  you've  got  ta 
take  me." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  have,"  she  answered,  "not  be« 
cause  I  want  you,  but  just  to  keep  my  word  |"  And 
Dick  was  satisfied  at  last. 


THE  OLD  STORY. 
She  was  so  young,  so  fair,  so  gentle-hearted, 

So  full  of  gay  delight, 
No  grief  had  e'er  the  tear  of  sorrow  started. 

No  care  had  left  its  blight ; 
Until  he  came  life  was  a  blight  delusion, 

A  mom  without  a  night. 
Her  sweet  June  roses  bloomed  in  rich  profusion 

With  no  sharp  thorn  in  sight. 

He  was  so  false,  and  yet  withal  so  knightly. 

So  handsome,  brave,  and  wise, 
No  one  could  think  that  anything  unsightly 

Dwelt  in  such  perfect  guise. 
He  taught  her  flrst  to  love,  and  then  he  left  her. 

One  more  endowed  to  wed. 
He  would  have  been  more  kind  had  he  bereft  her 

At  once  of  breath  instead. 

Need  he  have  stooped  from  roaming  wide  creation. 

And  with  his  gilded  net 
Have  lifted  her  from  out  her  lowly  station 

To  fling  her  lower  yet ; 
For  life  was  now  a  sorrow  borne  unaided, 

A  night  without  a  mom. 
The  roses  of  her  June  all  drooped  and  faded 

And  only  left  the  thorn. 

Wild  longings  filled  her  for  that  other  city, 

Those  mansions  in  the  skies, 
'Where  God  with  matchless  love  ajid  tender  pity 

Wipes  tears  from  weeping  eyes ; 
And  so  she  took  the  life  become  so  aimless. 

And  left  a  tainted  name ; 
Though  it  were  not  forng  to  bold  het  blamelOM. 

Was  she  alone  to  blam*  ^ 
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FIGHTING  THE   A  I 

BY 

FLORENCE  MARRYAT, 

AUTHOR  OF 
"  Low's  Conjlict"  etc.,  tta. 

"  Give  me  something  to  meet  and  to  fight ; 
I  faj'ut  witli  fighting  these  things  of  air." 

[all  bights  eeserved.] 
CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  DINNER  PARTY. 

Henry  IJa-w^on  -was  a  young  American  writer  of 
great. genius,  who  had  lately  come  over  to  this  coun- 
try and  received  the  warm  welcome  he  deserved  in 
exchange  for  his  well-won  laurels.  His  wife  was  a 
pretty,  delicate  creature,  of  the  highest  transatlantic 
be;nity,  with  the  fiagility  of  a  lily,  the  colouring  of 
ft  blush  rose,  and  the  tongue  of  a  magpie.  The  young 
couple  had  miich  commended  themselves  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fine,  who  were  contemplatingavisittothe United 
States  themselves  before  long,  and  it  was  not  the  first 
time  they  had  joined  their  circle  at  dinner.  Their 
oritrimoe  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Well'slsy,  a  father  and  dau[;hter,  the  latter  of  whom 
}ifA  juat  appeared  on  the  metropolitan  boards  and 
crcatijd  a  ti-em^ndous.  sensation.  Miss  Wellesley 
w,as  very  handsome  and  very  clever — on  the 
stage  •  but  she  had  not  much  to  sny  for  herself 
in  private  life.  However,  her  papa  made  up  for 
her  lack  of  garrulity,  and  as  Laurence  Fane  had 
written  the  piece  in  which  she  was  to  make  her 
second  appearance,  there  were  ample  reasons 
why  he  and  Mr.  Wellesley  should  button-hole  each 
other  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  talk  as  if  they 
were  the  dearest  and  most  confidential  friends  in  the 
world,  whilst  the  lovely  Venetia  simpered  and 
blushed  under  the  string  of  searching  inquiries  put 
to  her  by  Mrs.  Kawdon,  and  tried  to  look  as  if  she 
were  not  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  a  beauty, 
and  a  "  lionne."  How  often  we  have  seen  the  same 
thing  repeated.    How  well  we  know  how  it  is  done. 

".  I  wonder  where  Jack  and  Cupid  are,"  exclaimed 
Fane,  just  as  a  thundering  double  knock  came  at  the 
door. 

Talk  of  an  angel,  and  you  hear  the  rustling  of 
his  wingg,"  he  continued,  laughingly,  as  Mr.  Arthur 
Hazleton,  alias  "  Cupid" — the  smallest,  the  ugliest, 
and  the  cleverest  man,  with  the  biggest  voice  and  the 
warmest  heart  in  Lor.don—  came  bustling  into  the 
lighted  room,  followed  by  our  old  acquaintance,  Jack 
Reeves,  who  was  a  standing  di.ih  at  the  Fanes'  weekly 
dinners  of  eight. 

"Are  \v>3  late  ?"  said  Cupid,  as  he  shook  hands  vi- 
gorously all  round.  "  I'm  so  sorry  it's  all  my  fault, 
but  I  be;Vi\l  of  this  review  in  the  '  Anta2;onistic,'  Fane, 
and  I  couldn't  resist  bringing  you  a  copy  in  case  you 
hadn't  seen  it." 

He  produced  a  paper  as  he  spoke,  and  pointed  out 
a  most  complimentary  notice  of  a  child's  book  that 
JIargarita  had  lately  pi-oduced.  Fane  read  it  through 
with  a, face  glowing  withpi-ide. 

"Dinner  !"  announced  by  the  servant  at  the  open 
ioov. 

"  Dinner,  .dciir  Laurence  !"  said  his  wife,  who  was 
already  oh  the  arm  of  Mr.  llawdon,  w.u-ningly. 

"  Stop  a,  minute.  lam  sure  our  friends  will  e.'j- 
cuso.  You  must  liear  this  first.  I  am  so  glad,  but  it's 
just  wliat  I  expected."  And  he  rend  the  review  aloud 
frum  beginning  to  end. 

It.  v.Mi*  briuuul  lit  pr.iisc,  and  before  he  had  con- 
ludfd,  poor  M:irjarita"s  cheeks  wcic  dyed  criuifon 
with  contusion 


"  Ob,  Laurence  !  how  can  you,  and  before  Mr. 
Rawdon,  too.  Please  don't.  It's  horrible  flattery, 
and  you  do  make  me  feel  so  ashamed." 

"  It's  more  than  it  makes  me  feel,  then.  I'm  as 
proud  as  a  peacock  about  it.  But  I  knew  what  was 
in  it  before  it  went  to  press.  Mrs.  Rawdon,  will  you 
forgive  my  egotism  in  having  kept  you  waiting  for  a 
moment  ?  But  you  must  know — you,  who  take  so 
much  pride  in  Rawdon's  success — what  delight  there 
is  in  finding  that  the  work  of  those  you  care  for  is  ap- 
preciated." 

"  You  talk  as  if  you  did  not  write"'yourself,  Mr. 
Fane,"  she  answered. 

They  had  passed  into  the  dining-room  now,  and 
were  out  of  ear-shot  of  Margarita,  who,  seated 
between  Mr.  Rawdon  and  Cupid,  was  being  subjected 
to  a  cross  fire  of  congratulation. 

"Ah!  mine  is  such  totally  different  work,"  he 
said.  "  It's  hard  at  times,  of  course,  but  then  I  settle 
myself  to  it.  It't  the  business  of  my  life.  There  is 
nothing  wondea-ful  in  its  being  done,  because  I  have 
nothing  else  to  do.  But  to  Margarita,  who  has  her 
household  and  her  child  to  attend  to  (and  who  attends 
to  them  most  thoroughly),  all  these  delicate,  graceful 
fancies  seem  as  natural  as  the  course  of  hor  daily 
life.  That  is  what  seems  so  wonderful  to  me.  She 
never  studies.  She  only  flits  in  and  out  of  my  library 
occasionally,  and  scribbles  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
forthwith  appear  those  wonderful  children's  books, 
and  magazine  articles,  and  scraps  of  poetry,  all  born 
of  her  imagination.  It  beats  me  altogether.  I  can't 
think  how  its  done  !" 

"  0  !  Mr.  Fane,"  exclaimed  Miss  Wellesley,  "  to 
hear  you  talk  one  would  think  you  had  no  imagina- 
tion yourself.  And  what  a  run  your  last  play  had. 
And  every  one  anticipates  the  now  one  will  go  all  the 
season." 

"Purely  mechanical.  Miss  Wellesley,"  replied  the 
draniatist,  indifferently.  "  You  form  an  idea,  plant 
a  set  of  characters  about  it,  construct  a  scenario,  and 
there  you  are.  They  must  fall  into  their  places 
somehow.    There's  nothiDK  new  under  the  sun." 

"Well,  papa  thinks  the 'The  Fatal  impediment' 
most  original.    Don't  you,  papa  ?" 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  !  in  common  with  everyone 
else.  But  success  can  afl'ord  to  be  modest.  Our 
good  friend  has  probably  thought  more  of  his  work 
when  it  was  v/orth  less." 

"Ah  !  that's  very  likely,"  said  Fane,  laughing,  and 
then  tliey  fell  to  discussing  other  things,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  dropped. 

"  Are  we  not  to  have  Daisy  to-night,"  he  inquired 
of  his  wife,  as  the  dessert  was  placed  on  the  table. 

"  Yes  !'  certainly  Laurence,  if  you  wish  it.  Car- 
son, tell  the  nurse  to  bring  down  5Ii.=s  Daisy  !" 

In  a  few  more  minutes  the  dining-room  door  was 
pompously  thrown  open,  and  a  small  figure,  arr.iyed 
in  blue  and  white,  appeared  upon  the  threshold. 
Fane's  whole  countenance  lighted  up  with  pleasure 
"  Come,  darling  !"  he  said  eagerly,  "  Come  and  sit 
on  my  knee." 

The  little  girl  looked  at  the  assembled  party  wist- 
fully for  a  moment,  and  then  ran  into  her  father's 
arms. 

"  There's  my  daughter,  Misii  Wellesley,"  he  said, 
proudly,  to  the  young  actress,  "sole  child  and  heiress 
of  the  house  of  Fane." 

"  She  is  a  very  pretty  little  child,"  said  Miss  Wel- 
lealy,  as  she  stroked  her  golden  curls,  "  but  I  don't 
see  much  resemblance  in  her  to  Mr.'?.  Fane  or  your- 
self." 

"  Don't  you?  She  is  generally  considered  like  hor 
mothc)-.  But  it's  rather  a  str.inge  thing.  Mis."?  Wi  l- 
h's'.ey,  that  Daisy  resembles  uiy  <'r.,t  wife  more  th,a> 
she  d')e.°,  my  second.    It's  trije  they  were  covisiua,  and 


not  unlike  in  feature;  still  the  resemblance  is  remark- 
able. What  shall  papa  give  Dai?y?"  he  continued  to 
the  child;  "one  of  those  pretty  crystallized  pears  or  a 
bunch  of  raisins." 

"  Don't  make  her  ill,"  pleaded  her  mother  from  the 
other  side  of  the  table. 

"  I,  darling !  as  if  I  would.    You  know  I  know  mueb 
more  about  children  than  you  do." 
"  Or  you  think  you  do." 

"  Isn't  she  saucy.  Miss  WeUesley?  That's  all  upon 
the  strength  of  that  review.  I  wish  I  had  never  read 
it  to  her.  I  shall  be  subjected  to  this  sort  of  thing 
for  the  next  week  at  leaat." 

Miss  Wellesley  opened  her  eyes  and  believed  it  all, 
and  Margarita  called  Laurence's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Daisy  was  destroying  the  decorations  of  the 
table. 

"  What  is  it  ?  0  !  the  flowers.  Poor  little  dear  ! 
she  misses  the  flowers  so  when  s'ne  returns  to  Lon- 
don." 

"Has  she  been  in  the  country  ?" 
"  Yes  !  she  spends  every  summer  down  in  Somerset- 
shire with  her  mother's  relatives,  while  Mrs.  Fane 
and  I  go  abroad." 

"  I  play  with  George,  and  Maggie,  aud  Bosie,"  said, 
the  child  in  explanation. 

"  Her  little  cou'?iBS.  There's  quite  a  troop  of  chil- 
dren down  there." 

"  Howare  the  George  Wests  getting  on?"  demanded 
Jack  Reeves. 

"  0  !  very  well.  They  have  a  large  family,  and 
George  seems  quite  to  have  settled  down  to  a  farmer's 
life.  The  old  man  is  getting  very  shaky.  I  don't 
think  he  has  quite  got  over  past  events." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Jack,  as  he  looked  at  his 
friend  and  thought  how  well  he  seemed  to  have  sur- 
vived the  awful  battle  of  that  time. 

As  Margarita,  with  the  other  ladies,  rose  from 
table  to  leave  the  room,  she  tried  to  coax  Daisy  to 
come  into  the  drawing  room  with  her,  but  the  child 
refused  to  quit  her  father's  knee. 

"  Let  her  stay,"  said  Fane,  pleadingly,  as  he  looked 
up  at  his  wife. 

"  Won't  she  bother  you  ?" 
He  shook  bis  head. 
"  If  she  does  I'll  ring  for  nurse." 
"  "Very  well." 

So  Miss  Daisy  wa.s  kept  in  full  possession. 
"  My  baby  is  much  fonder  of  her  father  than  she  is 
of  me,"  said  Margarita,  with  a  smile,  as  she  joined  her 
guests. 

"  Oh  !  dear  !  Do  you  like  that  ?"  asked  Misa 
Wellesley. 

"  I  don't  mind  it.  MTiy  should  I  ?  I  would 
rather  she  preferred  him  to  me,  than  love  him  less 
And  he  does  so  dote  on  her.  He  spoils  her  dread- 
fully." 

"  You  are  so  fortunate  in  having  only  one,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Rawdon,  plaintively. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  am  very  fond  of  little  chQ 
dren.  They  are  no  trouble  to  me.  I  have  been  a* 
the  Children's  Hospital  this  afternoon.  Poor  little 
things  !  It  is  so  pitiful  to  see  them  suffer,  aud  feel 
one  is  able  to  do  so  little  for  them.  Have  you  ever 
been  there  ?" 

"  Oh  !  dear  no  !  Jlr.  Rawdon  wouldn't  hear  cf 
my  going  to  ho.spital,"  cried  the  pretty  American. 
"  He  would  be  so  dreadfully  afraid  I  should  catch 
something  !" 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  much  fear  of  that,  besides 
we  mu  the  ri.s'n  every  time  we  move  out  of  doors. 
And  thei'c  is  so  much  want,  and  misery,  and  distress 
in  London.  It  seems  dvoadfnl  to  live  in  th"  vciy 
miiUt  ami  do  nothing  to  relieve  it." 

"  Well,  I  wonder  at  you,  Mrs.  Fane,  who  arc  so 
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clever,  and  write  snch  nice  books  and  verses,  caring 
to  go  amongst  dirty  people,"  said  Miss  Wellesley. 

"  You  think  it  would  destroy  all  my  romance 
perhaps.  Indeed  it  does  not.  But  then  I  am  differ- 
ently constituted  from  most  London  ladies,  you  know. 
I  was  brought  up  in  the  country,  aud  amongst  poor 
people,  and  when  I  married  and  came  to  live  in  town, 
it  seemed  quite  natural  to  go  on  visiting  them.  The 
only  thing  is  I  have  so  little  time.'' 

"  And  Mr.  Fane  approves  of  your  doing  so  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Eawdon. 

Margarita's  face  grew  grave  directly. 

"  If  Mr.  Fane  did  not  approve,"  she  answered 
quietly,  "  I  should  not  do  it.  He  and  I  have  but  one 
mind  upon  all  subjects.  We  never  think  differently, 
or  act  in  opposition  to  one  another." 

At  this  juncture  Miss  Daisy  reappeared  to  say  good 
night,  and  create  a  fliver;^:on  in  her  own  favour,  and 
her  dismissal  being  shortly  followed  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  gentlemen,  a  little  general  conversation, 
and  a  few  songs  from  Cupid  terminated  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  evening. 

As  soon  as  she  had  dismissed  her  maid,  Laurence 
Fane  entered  his  wife's  dressing-room. 

•'  I  haven't  congratul'ited  you  yet  on  that  review, 
my  darling,"  he  said  fondly,  as  he  kissed  her  fore- 
head. 

"  0  !  Laurence,  dear,  I  "am  very  glad,  of  course  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  it  i.s  more  than  I  deserve." 

"  ICot  a  bit  of  it  !  The  book  is  first-rate,  and  I 
told  you  so  all  along.  But  I  wonder,  who  can  have 
written  it  ?" 

'•'  I  wonder,  too  !  The  'Antagonistic'  is  generally 
BO  bitter,  and  we  have  no  friends  on  the  stalT." 

'•  That  is  n'hat  I'rfi  so  pleased  about.  If  it  had 
beeu  got  by  favour  it  would  .have  been  worth  n:)- 
thiiig.  It's  the  genuine  reward  of  merit,  Margarita.  I 
feci  .-io  happy  this  evening  I  should  like  to  dance  a 
break-dov\'n  !" 

'■'  Dearest  love,  don't  jump  about  in  that  extraor- 
dinary manner.  Ye.s,  I  am  very  thankful,  but  it  is 
for  your  sake,  Laurence — for  your  dear  sake,  to  whom 
I  owe  it  all." 

Her  tone  soVjered  him  at  once. 

"  How  strange  you  should  say  that.  When  I  have 
been  thinking  all  the  evening'  that  I  too  owe  every- 
thing to  you." 

"  To  me,  Laurence  !     Why — how  1" 

"  To  your  love,  my  dear  wife — your  sympathy,  your 
encouragement.  'W'hen  you  came  to  me  I  was  a 
broken-down  man — broken  in  health,  spirits,  and 
fortune.  You  raised  me  from  all  this  ;  you  brought 
me  hope  and  courage,  and  taught  me  patience  and 
submission — aud  I  took  heart  again  and  made  my- 
self what  I  am.    But  all  through  you,  Margarita." 

'■  If  so,  you  have  repaid  it  a  thousand  times,"  she 
answered,  through  htr  tears. 

"I  look  back  upon  what  I  was,"  he  continued,  with- 
out heeding  the  interruption,  "without  friends,  or 
prospects,  or  connection — and  I  see  myself  now 
affii.u'ut — full  of  work  and  rising  in  popularity  every 
day  — and  I  owe  it  all  to  you,  dear,  all  to  you." 

'"You  would  have  risen,  darling,  through  your  own 
tiileuts.    T  oould  ''"'uttell  you  to  believe  in  them." 

'■  >iO  !  1  never  .suould  have  strug;;led  up  from  the 
Slough  of  Despond  into  which  I  had  sunk  without 
your  love  to  help  inc.  It  is  love,  Margarita, — love  and 
iiappincss  th;'fc  have  been  my  God-given  helpers  — 
that  Ir.ive  turned  tliis  dark  wilderness  into  a  paradise, 
and  made  me  feel  there  was  souiet'iing  still  worth 
living  fur.  So.  however  much  I  m;iy  rejoice  in  ruy 
success,  I  must  rejoice  more  in  yours.  This  book 
will  be  a  great  success,  Margarita.  The  Children's 
Hospital  will  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  it  was 
written." 

"  I  hope  so.  They  want  help,  and  it  i.s  so  worthily 
bcslowed.  If  you  Isad  only  boeu  with  nie  thereto- 
day,  Laui-cnce.  This  dismal  weather  outside,  and  the 
patient  little  faces  white  with  pain,  within.  It  was 
veiy  touelung!" 

"  I  like  you  to  help  them  and  to  write  for  them. 
Nothing  could  please  me  more.    But  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  visit  that  aud  other  places  so  often,  Jlarga- 
•  rita.    I  don't  tliink  it  is  necessary,  and  1  am  afraid  of 
its  hurting  you." 

'•'It  will  not  hurt  me,  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure. 
When  oneis'po  very,  very  happy," she  added  in  alow 
voice,  "one  feels  aliuost  bound  to  do  what  one  can 
to  impart  h'li'piiiess  to  others." 

"  My  own  wife.  Tiiat  is  just  like  you.  But  you 
have  i.Hf  ciidd  to  tliiiik  of,  Margarita." 

Do  yen  think  1  evtr  torgi-tUc;r?  I  never  run  the 
slightest  risk  for  her  sake.    But  it-is  for  her  sake  too. 


and  for  the  sake  of  our  dear  one  who  is  gone  that  I 
am  so  anxious  if  possible  to  give  more  comfort  to 
those  who  need  it  as  much  as  we  once  did.  Can  we 
ever  forget  that  time,  Laurence?" 

"  Never.  Dear,  loving  Daisy.  Her  sweet,  inno- 
cent face  rises  before  me  as  you  apeak.  And  yet, 
Margarita,"  he  continued  thoughtfully,  "I  sometimes 
question  myself  whether,  had  she  lived,  it  would 
have  been  as  well,  with  me  as  it  is  now." 

"  Oh!  Laurence,  of  course  it  would  have  been. 
What  was  there  to  prevent  it?  My  dear,  dear  Daisy. 
My  darling  girl.  How  I  long  sometimes  to  meet  her 
again." 

"  Do  not  long  for  anything  just  now,  but  stay  with 
me,"  he  said,  trying  to  turn  the  current  of  her 
thoughts  (for  Margarita  was  still  too  apt  to  become 
melancholy  when  the  subject  of  her  dead  cousin  was 
introduced.  "Come,  tell  me  all  about  Miss  Folkes'  case. 
Youk  now  how  often  my  curiosity  has  been  baulked  this 
evening." 

"  You  humbug,"  she  replied,  smileB  breaking  out 
over  her  face  in  a  minute.  "  You  double-distilled 
humbug,  Laurence,  when  you  don't  care  one  pinabout 
the  matter.  However,  you  shall  be  punished.  You 
shall  he.ar  the  whole  story  from  beginning  to  end." 

So  saying,  she  settled  herself  on  his  knee  and 
began. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

MISS  FOLKKS'  CASE. 

"  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  poor  little  woman 

 No,  no,"  said  Margarita,  suddenly  correcting 

herself,  '"  This  is  no  laughing  matter,  I  musn't  joke 
about  it.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  cases  ever  I  heard. 
To  cut  a  long  matter  short,  Laurence,  I  went  to  Miss 
Folkes  this  afternoon  about  a  family  who  are  in 
great  distress,  and  in  whom  we  are  mutually  inte- 
rested ." 

"  AVbom  you  support  between  you,  you  mean  !  ' 

"  No,  Laurence  ;  not  so  bad  as  that.  Both  the 
elder  sisters  go  out  to  work  now,  and  I  think  I  have 
got  a  situation  for  the  boy  ;  but  the  father  has  rheu- 
matic gout,  you  know,  and  the  mother  is  but  a  poor, 
weak,  good-for-nothing  creature.  However,  this  is 
not  to  the  point.  I  went  to  Miss  Folkes  to  consult 
her  about  something,  and  formd  her  quite  upset.  She 
had  just  come  from  the  pauper  lunatic  asylum  at 
 ,  which  is  her  parish,  you  know." 

"  Good  gracious,  Margarita,  are  you  going  to  add 
lunatics  to  your  stock-in-trade  for  charitable  pur- 
poses ?" 

"  Hush,  Laurence.  Be  quiet  till  yeu  hear  my 
story.  Miss  Folkes  had  not  been  to  see  a 
lunatic  at  all — how  should  she  !  but  one  of  the 
nurses  attached  to  the  asylum.  She  had  been 
told  of  this  poor  woman,  who  was  dying  rapidly  of 
consumption,  and  with  her  usual  goodness,  dear 
old  thing,  trotted  oif  at  once  to  see  her.  What 
was  lier  surprise,  Laurence,  at  finding  that  this 
pauper  lunatic  nurse  is  a  gentlewoman — as  much  a 
gentlewoman  as  Miss  Folkes  or  myself.  It  seems  that 
through  some  embezzlement  or  swindling.  Miss  Par- 
sons— that  is  her  name — lost  all  her  money,  and  was 
reduced  to  earn  her  living — and  you  know  how  diffi- 
cult that  is  in  London.  So  when  this  post  was 
ofiered  to  her  she  took  it  at  once,  and  I  think  it  was 
a  noble  thing  to  do.  And  she  has  been  there  ten 
years,  Laurence,  and  has  done  her  work  so  faithfully 
that,  now  she  is  dying,  the  directors  won't  have  her 
turned  out.  But  she  has  barely  the  necess.aries  of 
life,  and  no  comforts  or  companions,  and  Miss  Folkes 
is  f-o  glad  that  she  has  found  her.  She  says  to  see  the 
joy  that  lights  up  poor  Miss  Parsons'  face  when  she 
heard  who  she  was,  and  for  what  purpose  she  had 
come,  was  beautiful.  She  said  it  was  the  only  thing 
she  had  really  hoped  for — to  speak  to  some  kind 
woman  of  her  own  class  before  she  died.  And  she 
couldn't  find  a  kinder  than  Miss  Folkes  if  she  were  to 
search  the  world  round." 

"  I  think  I  know  as  good  a  one  sitting  on  my  knee. 
Well   !" 

"  Well,  Laurence  ?" 

"  Go  on  with  your  story,  my  dear.  Let  us  hear  the 
end  of  it." 

"  There  is  no  end — I  have  told  you  all." 

"  You  have  nothing  more  to  say  upon  the  subject. 
Oh,  Margarita  !" 

"  Well  you  wouldn't  mind,  would  you,  Lau- 
rence, if  I  went  to  see  her  sometimes,  too  ?" 

"  I  knew  that  was  coming,  you  sly  puss.  To  tell 
yott  the  plain  truth  then,  Margarita,  I  would  much 
rather  you  did  not." 

'"  Dou't  say  that.  You  can  hardly  realise  what  it 
is  to  me  to  think  of  a  l<Miy       myself  beiug  Blaped 


in  such  a  position  and  to  be  unable  to  do  anything  toi 
relieve  it." 

"  It  is  not  the  lady  I  object  to,  my  dear ;  it  is  the 
place  you  must  go  to  in  order  to  visit  her  —a  pauper 
lunatic  asylum  !  Is  it  a  fit  place  for  my  wife  to  be 
running  in  and  out  of  ?" 

"  And  she  has  had  to  live  and  toil  there  for  teu 
years." 

*'  That  is  her  misfortune.    I  don't  see  why  you 

should  share  it." 

"  But  she  is  dying,  Laurence  ;  Miss  Folkes  says, 
she  cannot  last  more  than  a  few  weeks  longer." 

"  All  the  less  time  for  Miss  Folkes  to  be  troubled 
with  her.    Let  her  look  after  her  own  prot^g^." 

"  She  cannot  see  her  every  day.  She  has  too  many 
other  duties,"  replied  Margarita,  gently. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  let  you  go  then  ;  but  L 
don't  like  it." 

"  You  dear  boy  !  I  knew  you  would  come  round 
to  my  way  of  thinking.  And  it's  only  twice  a  week, 
Laurence.  Lady  Hassell  is  going  to  share  the  work 
with  us." 

"  Well,  if  '  the  blessing  of  the  poor  maketh  rich,* 
you  ought  to  be  a  wealthy  woman,  my  darling.  And 
when  does  this  new  labour  begin — to-morrow?" 

"  Yes.  I  think  I  shall  go  to-morrow  afternoon,  ia 
case  Lady  Hassell  should  have  any  engagement.  But 
you  shall  not  miss  me,  Laurence.  I  shall  not  leave 
home  till  j'ou  have  gone  to  your  club.  Aud  it  is  not 
time  thrown  away,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  voice — > 
"  it  comes  back,  dearest,  upon  our  child  and  ourselves." 

"  You  are  right,  Margarita.  I  know  it  does.  Only 
don't  you  be  carrying  your  philanthropic  principles 
too  far,"  he  added,  laughing,  "  and  bring  home  a 
carriage  load  of  pauper  lunatics  to  dinner.  I  don't 
rehsh  the  idea  of  a  room  full  of  guests,  in  blue  tick- 
ing bedgowns,  with  shaved  heads,  all  sitting  of  a  row 
opposite  to  me,  and  sticking  out  their  tongues." 

"  Oh,  Laurence,  how  absurd  you  are,"  cried  Mar- 
garita, as  much  amused  as  he  was,  but  though  they 
talked  no  more  about  it  that  evening,  he  would  not 
let  the  subject  drop. 

"  Remember  me  kindly  to  all  the  lunatics,"  he  said, 
notwithstanding  his  wife's  warning  glance  as  he 
handed  her  into  the  carriage  the  following  afternoon. 
"  And  don't  bring  more  than  two  at  a  time  to  dirmer, 
because  I  may  want  occasionally  to  ask  a  friend  o£ 
my  own." 

Her  happy  face,  beaming  with  loving  reproof  and 
pride  as  she  looked  back  at  him  from  the  window, 
was  the  last  thing  he  saw  of  her  before  he  sauntered 
down  to  his  club.  He  spent  the  afternoon  there  in 
companj'  with  men  of  letters  like  himself,  and  tben 
found  that  he  had  overstayed  the  time  he  had 
intended,  and  hastened  homewards  in  a  cab. 

The  first  thing  he  did  on  opening  the  hall  door 
was  to  ask  after  his  wife.  It  was  the  first  thing  he 
invariably  did,  even  after  the  briefest  separation. 
She  was  part  of  his  existence.  It  seemed  as  though 
he  only  half  lived  while  she  was  absent. 

"  My  mistress  has  been  back  the  best  part  of  an 
hour,"  was  the  servant's  reply.  "  She  is  in  the 
library,"  and  there  her  husband  found  her,  ready 
dressed  for  dinner,  sitting  over  the  fire  with  a  book 
in  her  hand. 

"  Dreaming  by  the  firelight,"  Fane  saiS  gaily,  as 
he  entered.  "  Why,  Margarita,  your  book  cannot  be 
very  interesting — that  is  an  uncut  copy." 

She  smiled  faintly  and  turned  the  volume  round 
in  her  hand.    Her  husband  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

"  You  are  cold,  my  child  !  and  I  am  late,  but  I 
must  have  a  warm  before  going  upstairs,"  and  he  knelt 
on  the  hearthrug  and  spread  out  his  hands  to  the  blaze. 

"  Well,  what  is  your  news  ?  Did  you  see  Misa 
Parsons  or  whatever  her  name  is  ?" 

"  0,  yes  !  I  saw  her." 

"  Satisfactory  interview  ?" 

"  As  satisfactory  as  it  could  be  under  the  ciremn*; 
stances." 

"  Is  she  as  ill  as  old  mother  Folkes'make&out 

"  Terribly  ill  !" 

"  And  glad  to  see  you  ?" 

"  Most  thankful  !  Particularly  for  the  things  I 
took.    She  has  so  few  comforts." 

"  So  you  are  glad  you  went  ?" 

"  Very  glad  !"  with  a  shudder. 

"  Why,  Margarita,  you  are  shivering.  I  tope  yoii 
have  not  taken  cold." 

'i^^ot  likely.    I  was  well  wrapped  up." 

'^ou  don't  seem  the  thing  to  me.  You  are  so. 
silent  too — so  unlike  yourself." 

"  I  thiuk  that  must  be  your  fancy,"  she  answered, 
but  in  so  sad  a  tone  as  to  be  unmistakable. 

"  It's  naiancj  at  ail;  it's  _self-evident.    What  hs^ 
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thh  woman  been  saying  to  you  to  put  you  out  ?" 

"  Nothing  whatever.  What  should  sh*  s«y  but 
tell  me  of  her  poverty  and  di»tr«S8  and  trouble?  And 
tbat  is  nothing  nevr  to  roe,  I  see  so  mush  of  it." 

"  Too  much,  in  my  opinion,"  Muttered  Fane,  "if  it 
is  to  affeet  you  like  this.  Now,  if  it  is  not  Mifis  Par- 
sons, Margarita,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Nothing,  my  dear.  I  have  told  you  before.  Why 
do  you  worry  nje  like  this  ?" 

"You  haye  not  bee«  looking  at  any  of  those  d — d 
lunatics  ?"  he  cried,  forgetting  himself. 

Whether  it  was  Lis  voice,  or  his  manner,  or  his 
words,  he  could  not  tell,  but  as  the  question  passed 
his  lips,  his  wife  threw  up  her  arms  suddenly  and 
gave  a  shrill  scream  ! 

la  a  moment  he  was  by  her  side. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


OUR  GIRLS. 

Our  girls  they  are  pretty 

And  gentle  and  witty. 
As  any  the  world  ater  knew — 

Talk  not  about  Spanish, 

Circa»sian  or  Danish, 
Or  Greeks  'neath  their  summer  skies  blue; 

Bat  give  me  our  lasses, 

As  fresh  as  the  grass  is 
When  sprinkled  with  roses  and  dew. 

Each  lip  like  a  blossom. 

Each  fair  swelHng  bosom 
As  white  as  the  high  drifted  snow — 

With  eyes  softly  flashing, 

like  spring-bubbles  dashing. 
O'er  hiJl-rocksto  valleys  below; 

All  smiling  with  beauty. 

All  doing  their  duty, 
Where  shall  we  for  lovelier  go  I 

Oh,  oars  are  the  fairest. 

The  sweetest  the  rarest, 
The  purest  and  fondest  I  see — 

Their  hearts  are  the  truest. 

Their  eyes  are  the  bluest. 
Their  spirit  so  noble  and  free — 

Oh,  give  me  no  other; 

True-love,  sister,  mother. 
Out  own  are  the  chosen  for  me. 


THE  BALFE  MEMORIAL. 

The  Committee  have  issued  the  following  Address 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  : — 

In  appealing  to  the  people  of  this  country  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  Fund  required  for  a  suitable  commemoration  of 
a  distinguished  Irishman,  oar  Committee  anticipate  such  a 
response  »s  shall  evidence  a  wide-spread  appreciation 
ef  his  genius. 

For  centuries  has  the  love  of  oratory,  poetry,  and  music 
been  among  our»  national  characteristics.  To  Irish  repre- 
sentative orators  and  poets  have  statues  been  raised,  and  it 
How  remains  for  his  countrymen  to  honour  the  memory  of 
an  accomplished  musician,  who  in  contributing  largely  to 
the  lyric  drama  of  our  age,  has,  at  the  same  time,  added 
much  to  the  lustre  of  cur  intellectual  history. 

Throughout  the  graceful  flow  of  the  varied  and  justly- 
popular  melodies  of  BALTE,  we  find  powerful  indication 
of  the  genial,  poetic  national  temperamant,  just  as  in  the 
Rowing  verse  of  MOORK,  and  the  bur;iing  eloquence  of 
BT7RKE,  the  aspirations  of  our  people  find  thrilling  and 
forcible  expression 

Other  countries  of  Europe  have  honoured  our  great  musi- 
cian and  composer,  living ;  have  mourned  and  comme- 
morated him,  dead.  In  France  and  Spain  he  was  decurafled 
wttJl  Orders  in  recognition  of  the  eminent  services  which  he 
rendered  to  the  charming  art  which  he  so  passionately 
loved  ;  in  Germany  the  Imperial  Family  paid  hira  marked 
attention;  and  in  Londan'  a  statue  has  been  recently 
erected  to  his  memory. 

Before  us  lies  the  honourable  task  of  providing  funds 
for  the  erection  of  a  statue  worthy  of  the  name  to  be  in- 
scribed upon  its  pedestal,  and  of  the  dignity  and  beauty  of 
tke  city  in  which  his  earliest  breath  was  drawn. 

For  this  purpose  the  sum  of  One  Thousand  Pounds  (not 
an  nnreasonable  amount  to  expect  from  a  generous  and  pa- 
triotic nation)  will  be  required.  The  memory  of  one,  many 
of  whose  compositions  are  "  familiar"  throughout  the 
dwellings  of  the  land  "  as  household  words,"  may  be 
tiononred  alike  by  the  oflFeiings  of  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
The  expression  of  national  pride  with  which  a  career  so 
brilliant  and  laborious  should  be  regarded  will  be  more 
strongly  evidenced  by  the  universalfty  than  the 
amount  of  the  subscription  ;  and  our  committee  feel 
assured  that  ere  long  they  shall  have  the  gratification 
of  annonnoing  to  the  world  that  Ireland  has  again  been  found 
to  honour  native  genius  by  decreeing  a  pubUc  statue 

to 

MICHAEL  WILLIAM  BALFE. 
All  communications  from  those  desirous  of  co-operating 
1b  this  mo\iement  may  be  addressed  to  the  Honorary  Se- 
eratarles  of  the  Balfe  Memorial  Committee,  Mansion-honso, 
Dublin.  Contributions  to  the  Fund  may  be  forwarded  to 
them,  or  lodged  in  the  National  Bank,  College-green. 
Signed, 

PBTER  PAUL  M'SWINEY,  Lord  Mayor,  Chairman. 
CHARLES  EDWARD  TISDALL,  D.D.,  ) 
JOHN  O'DITFFY.  ^  \  Secretlnes 

B.  M.  LEVEY  y  ieuretanes. 

Itfaasion  House,  DnbUn, 

aoth  JB'eb.^875.  35w 


AMERICAN  LIFE. 

Br  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 
Saint  Francis  was  a  lowly  man,  who  threw  his 
notions  of  a  Christian  life  into  the  rule  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience.  Some  of  his  followers 
settled  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  named  the  Mission 
at  the  foot  of  Russian  Hill  after  their  self-denying 
master.  San  Francisco  is  the  city  of  that  saint;  but 
where  from  Hunter's  Point  to  Telegraph  Hill,  and 
even  round  by  Mission  Peaks,  would  an  observer 
find  a  San  Franciscan  living  by  his  homely  rule  ? 
Lovely  as  a  summer  dream  the  eity  is  ;  striking 
in  situation,  brilliant  in  aspect,  picturesque  in  form. 
The  undulating  ground  throws  up  a  thousand  shafts 
and  spires  agaiast  the  sky  lines.  The  houses,  for 
th«  most  part,  are  of  wood,  designed  in  showy 
Mexican  styles,  with  balconies  and  projecting  win- 
dows, made  for  witching  female  shapes  and  flashing 
female  eyes.  A  semi-tropical  sunshine  lies  on 
painted  wall  and  metalled  roof.  But  one  has 
hardly  time  to  note  the  details  of  this  outward 
beauty.  You  would  have  no  eye  for  broad  efi^ects 
in  Venice,  if  you  came  upon  it  with  San  Marco  and 
the  ducal  palace  in  a  blaze  of  fire.  San  Francisco  is 
in  one  of  her  high  fevers  at  the  present  howr  ;  a 
nialady  as  fierce  as  any  roseblush  or  scarlatina  known 
to  medical  art.  This  fever  has  been  introduced  into 
h«r  system  through  a  silver-mine — by  what,  in  this 
country  of  simple  words  and  e.isy  faith,  is  called  an 
unexpected  and  magnificent  "  development"  of  re- 
sources in  the  Comstock  lode.  The  city  is  not  often 
in  a  state  of  mind  that  London  doctors  would  regard 
as  sane  and  wholesome.  You  see  the  presence  of  this 
malady  in  the  streetsarid  in  the  dining-room.  No  one 
is  calm,  no  one  is  even  still  ;  a  twitch,  a  flutter,  and  a 
glance,  betray  the  restless  spirit.  A  Californian  bolts 
his  dinner,  tosses  off  his  whiskey,  pufi^s  at  his  cigar,  as 
though  the  Furies  were  following  closely  on  his  heels 
with  whips  of  fire.  He  sits  at  table  with  a  loaded 
pistol  in  his  pocket  ;  he  fingers  a  bowie-knife  while 
asking  his  friend  to  have  a  drink.  To  be  suspicious 
and  alert  are  habits  of  his  mind.  A  San  Franciscan 
is  quick  to  take  offence,  and  no  less  quick  to  bury 
the  offence  in  blood.  Here  is  a  case  not  many  days 
old.  A  writer  in  one  of  the  journals  described  a 
certain  party  as  a  man  who  dined  at  What  Cheer 
House  and  picked  his  teeth  at  the  Grand  Hotel — 
about  the  same  as  saying  that  a  man  dines  in 
Leicester  Square  and  picks  his  teeth  at  Long's.  That 
journalist  was  shot  in  the  street  by  the  insulted  man. 
If  she  can  get  a  real  excitement,  San  Franciscp 
likes  the  genuine  article  ;  but  excitement  she  must 
have  applied  in  daily  doses,  and  the  journals  have  to 
feed  this  passion  for  sensational  facts.  Each  line 
must  be  emphatic.  Every  statement  must  be  made 
in  capitals.  If  you  have  only  a  mouse  to  offer, 
you  must  call  it  a  mammoth.  If  you  have  no  news 
to  give,  you  must  invent  a  lie.  The  leacung  journal 
in  the  place  is  advertised  as  "  bold  and  spicy,"  and 
the  print  is  true  to  her  device.  She  deals  with  every- 
one, and  she  epares  no  one.  The  conductors  are 
always  armed,  and  the  reporters  must  be  steady 
shots.  At  times  a  rival  editor  burns  a  little  powder 
in  their  nostrils.  No  one  takes  much  notice  of  these 
bagatelles,  unless,  as  in  a  recent  case,  a  journalist 
shoots  some  passer-by  instead  of  sending  his  literary 
brother  to  the  spirit  land.  The  paper  is  pushing, 
clever,  and  adroit  ;  but  history,  in  her  pages,  is  a 
whirling  and  fantastic  dream.  One  weekly  paper 
has  a  standing  page  of  news — all  local  news,  con- 
cerning living  men— called  Lies  of  the  Day.  This 
paper  prides  itself  on  being  "  alive.' '  "  No  dead  heads,' ' 
it  cries  along  the  walls  to  an  inquiring  world  ;  and 
no  '*dead  heads"  are  found  in  tke  Liea  of  the 


Day.  These  lies  have  cauwd  the  owner  of  the  paper 
to  be  whipt  a  dozen  times.  Men  like  to  read  such 
things  about  their  friends  and  enemies,  and  in  the 
way  of  sale  these  Lies  of  the  Day  are  said  to  be  a 
great  success.  A  simple  fact  is  no  more  relished 
than  a  homely  face.  Plain  prose  is  never 
read.  The  San  Franciicans  are  hearty  and  good- 
humoured  in  a  highly  degree.  I  know  no  city  where 
a  stranger  finds  a  warmer  welci^me,  and  where  ordi- 
nary friends  are  more  fraternal.  It  is  a  city  of 
treats  and  drives,  of  drinks  and  dinners.  Hospi- 
tality is  king.  The  jovial  denizens  like  to  have  their 
stimulants.  One  week  they  go  mad  over  a  bed  of 
gold  on  some  hill-side,  next  vieek  over  an  astound- 
ing robbery  of  the  Pacific  mail.  Now  they  expand 
their  hearts  on  a  trotting  match,  in  which  two 
famous  colts,  and  still  more  famous  jockeys,  struggle 
for  a  place  ;  anon  they  yield  their  whole  <  motion  to 
a  murder  in  the  streets.  Excitement  and  sensation 
they  must  have. 

One  of  their  chief  delights  appear  to  be  in  female 
crime.  Male  acts  of  violence  are  so  common  that 
they  fail  to  stir  the  pulse.  A  man  is  lucky  who  has 
passed  a  dozen  times  down  Kearny  and  Mont- 
gomery-streets without  being  startled  by  a  shot 
But  female  pLstolers  of  the  school  of  Laura  Fair  still 
rouse  a  moment's  curiosity.  Laura,  having  killed 
her  lover  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  ancl  children, 
was  acquitted  by  a  male  jury  on  the  ground  of 
"emotional  insanity."  Other  females  followed  in 
her  wake,  with  similar  results.  "  We  cannot  hang 
a  woman  in  this  country,"  says  to  me  a  judge  of 
the  supreme  court;  "the  public  feeling  is  too 
strong.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  hang  a  man,  »nd 
when  we  send  a  murderer  to  the  gallows  he  com- 
plains that  he  is  a  victim  of  his  judges  not  of  his 
jurors.  No  judge  can  make  a  jury  find  a  woman 
guilty  of  wilful  murder.  A  petticoat  is  too  much 
for  him  !"  Last  week  a  lawyer  of  repute  was 
shot  by  a  woman  in  Washington -street.  Hannah 
Smythe,  the  heroine  of  this  story,  has  a  suit 
in  court  ;  General  Cobb,  her  victim,  is  her 
solicitor.  Like  many  ladies  who  go  to  law, 
Hannah  imagined  that  her  lawyer  was  not  doing  his 
be^  on  her  behalf,  and,  not  caring  to  rate  him  with 
her  tongue,  she  armed  herself  with  a  revolver,  went 
down  to  the  ferry,  waited  for  him  to  come  across  the 
bay,  and  fired  into  his  face.  Seized  on  the  spot,  and 
taken  to  the  police  court,  Hannah  was  at  once  bailed 
out.  Whether  Cobb  will  live  or  die  is  not  yet  known, 
but  no  one  thinks  the  woman  is  in  danger  of  her 
life. 

''  The  mood  will  spread,"  exclaims  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, who  is  something  of  a  cynic  also  ;  '"  in  a  little 
while  the  boys  and  girls  will  take  to  pistoling  each 
other  at  their  tops  and  hoops — then  perhaps  the  end 
will  come  !" 

From  such  varieties  of  excitement  we  may  pass  by 
easy  stages  to  the  gambling  on  .the  Comstock  lode. 
This  lode  is  situated  in  Nevada.  It  is  not  a  new 
affair  ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  known  for  eighteen  years. 
The  veins  are  long  ;  extending  three  or  four  miles, 
perhaps  more,  for  they  have  not  been  followed  to  the 
end.  They  lie  under  the  streets  of  Virginia  city, 
which  is  built  around  the  mouths  and  pass  along 
the  ravine  up  to  Gold  Hill  city,  where  the 
veins  of  silver  strike  on  lodes  of  gold.  They 
have  been  worked  at  points,  by  different  compa- 
nies, and  for  several  years.  Much  ore  has  bfon 
extracted  from  them,  so  that  holders  of  share.?  in  the 
more  fortunate  openings,  such  as  Ophir,  Crown 
Point,  and  Yellow  Jacket,  have  had  every  reason  to 
b«  satisfied  with  the  yield.  Of  late,  the  lode  liaa 
somewhat  fallen  off.  The  veins  are  said  to  lie  deej-ier 
in  the  rock,  and  to  require  more  costly  labcu;-  and 
machimery  to  reach  the  ore.   Prices  have  been  de- 
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pressed — some  people  think  a  trifle  lower  than  the 
actual  value  of  the  shares.  Most  persons  talk  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a  country  growing  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  States.  Such  persons  take  no 
trouble  to  be  right.  Considering  her  advantages,  the 
growth  of  California,  as  compared  with  other  western 
States,  is  admitted  by  her  own  people  to  have  been 
rather  slow.  For  some  years  past,  in  spite  of  her 
railway,  she  has  lagged  behind  her  neighbours  ;  but 
her  recent  harvests  have  been  very  good  and  wealth 
has  lately  been  accumulating  rather  fast.  The  far. 
mera.  wine-growers,  and  stock  raisers  have  been  saving 
money,  and  the  vast  reserves  of  coin  in  the  savings 
banks  have  probably  led  to  the  "  developments"  in 
the  Comstock  lode. 

In  San  Francisco  meb  are  used  to  vast  and  sudden 
tariatious  in  the  price  of  stock.  Mercurial  and 
antfiHfty,  the  people  feel  a  keen  enjoyment  in  a 
rapid  rise  and  still  more  rapid  fall.  Their  mouths 
are  full  of  wondrous  tales — of  men  who,  like  the 
pearl-fisher,  dives  a  beggar  and  rises  a  prince.  The 
poor  man  of  yesterday  is  the  rich  man  of  to-day  ; 
the  miUionnaire  of  yesterday  is  the  beggar  of  to-day. 
Such  passages  of  fortune  are  the  salt  and  pepper  of 
their  lives.  Four  times  within  a  dozen  years  a  craze 
has  come  upon  this  city,  like  the  one  now  raging  in 
her  veins.  Great  fortunes  have  been  made  and  lost 
almost  as  rapidly  as  though  they  had  been  staked  on 
a  throw  of  dice.  A  man  may  have  a  hundred 
•hares  in  the  Belcher  mine — his  only  wealth.  One 
day  they  sell  at  a  dollar  each  ;  the  man  is  worth 
twenty  pounds.  Another  day  they  sell  at  five  hun- 
dred dollars  each  ;  the  man  is  worth  ten  thousand 
pounds.  This  record  of  an  actual  fact  is  but  a  sample 
of  the  stories  told  you  at  the  Union  and  Pacific  Clubs. 
Two  years  ago,  when  prices  shot  up  suddenly,  shares 
in  Crown  Point  advanced  in  a  few  weeks  from  ten 
shillings  to  ninety-two  pounds.  A  man  of  my  ac- 
quaintance in  this  city  held  a  thousand  of  these  shares. 
In  March  they  would  have  brought  him  five  hundred 
pounds  ;  in  October  they  were  sold  for  ninety-two 
thousand.  In  seven  months  the  poor  man  had  be- 
come a  man  of  means,  enriched  by  one  of  those  lucky 
strokes  of  fortune  that  a  gambler  loves  even  more 
than  he  loves  the  sight  of  minted  gold.  The  case  is 
not  a  rare  one,  yet  the  chief  gainers  by  these  finan- 
cial fevers  are  the  men  who  own  the  mines  and  have 
the  management  in  their  hands. 

Ten  or  a  dozen  persons,  it  is  obvious,  can  at  any 
moment  run  the  shares  to  any  nominal  amount* 
Let  us  suppose  a  case — of  course,  an  imaginary  case.  A 
bogus  sale  sends  up  the  quoted  price.  The  public 
bite.  Another  bogus  sale  suggests  a  further  rise,  on 
■wbich  the  speculators  swarm  into  the  ring.  Small 
traders  bring  their  dollars  out.  Farmers  buy  stock, 
instead  of  seed,  manure  and  ploughs  ;  poor  people 
draw  their  savings  from  the  bank.  In  timo  the 
fever  strikes  New  York,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and 
London.  Foreign  capital  is  invested  ;  and  when  the 
prices  are  high  enough  the  schemers  sell  their  shares. 
A  hundred  men  are  beggared  and  a  thousand  are 
impoverished  by  the  falling,  while  ten  or  twelve 
financial  magnates  are  each  a  million  dollars  to  the 
good.  A  dozen  men,  I  say,  might  play  this  game, 
not  once  but  many  times.  Persons  are  pointed  out 
in  Califoruia-street,  the  business  thoroughfare,  who 
have  made  colossal  fortunes  by  the  sale  of  shares — 
persons  who  have  drawn  into  their  hands  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  general  wealth.  "  Our  dollars  are 
getting  into  fewer  hands,"  says  a  man  who  knows 
hia  countrymen  ;  "a  dozen  years  ago  we  were  all 
doing  well ;  to-day  we  have  a  poor  community  and 
a  dozen  millionnaires."  Some  of  these  magnates  are 
■apposed  to  have  more  money  than  they  can 
count,  and  joker*  in  the  pleasant  circles  of  this 


city  tell  you  that  two  of  them  are  burying  a 
million  pounds  sterling  in  a  new  hotel,  merely  to 
employ  artizans,  without  expecting  it  to  pay  I 

DR.  KENEALY. 
The  following  information  about  Dr.  Kenealy  is 
extracted  from  a  paper  called  tlie  Englishman,  which 
purports  to  be  "  edited  by  Dr.  Kenealy,  Q.C.,"  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  well  informed  on  the  subject. 
It  seems  to  us  to  be  important  if  true,  and  we  repub- 
lish it  accordingly  : — 

WHO  DR.  KENEAXT  13. 

A  voice  at  which  three  judges  trembled  like  aspen- 
leaves,  and  that  silenced  in  a  sentence  five  opposing 
counsel,  will  be  heard  in  tones  making  the  Gothic 
hall  resound  with  the  fearless  advocacy  of  truth, 
justice,  and  hberty,  comparable  to  that  of  Chatham, 
when  the  torrent  of  eloquence  rolled  from  his  lips  as 
a  mighty  river,  difiusing  life,  and  health,  and  joy 
around  to  his  glorious  and  dear  country.  Not  one 
out  of  a  hundred  English  constituencies  has  the 
splendid  opportunity  once  in  a  century  of  returning 
so  great  and  good  a  man  as  their  representative  as 
the  people  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  now  have.  Who  is 
Mr.  Davenport  ?  Echo  answers,  "  Who  ?"  Who  is 
Mr.  Walton  i  All  the  long-eared  tribe  can  tell,  and 
they  alone.  But  who  is  Dr.  Kenealy  ?  And  all  the 
world  simultaneously  replies,  "  Among  scholars  he 
stands  in  the  foremost  rank  ;  among  gentlemen,  in 
all  that  constitutes  true  nobility,  second  to  none  ; 
profound  in  attainments  of  the  law,  and  in  know- 
ledge of  the  Constitution  and  principles  of  govern- 
ment of  this  great  kingdom  ;  brave  as  a  lion,  but 
with  a  heart  full  of  generosity  and  tender  impulses 
for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed."  How  wonderful 
are  the  ways  of  Providence  !  Ten  years  ago  if  any- 
one had  predicted  to  Dr.  Kenealy  that  he  should 
occupy  the  proud  position  which  he  does  before  the 
Peoplk  of  England  he  would  have  been  wholly  in- 
credulous. He  was  then  only  known  in  his  profes- 
sion as  one  of  the  foremost  junior  counsel  it  had, 
with  a  fair  prospect,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  of  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Q.C.,  and 
almost  a  certainty  of  a  seat  on  the  Bench  at 
no  Tery  distant  period.  He  was  known,  in- 
deed, in  the  world  of  letters  and  of  scholarship  ; 
but  on  this  we  need  not  say  anything,  as  it  is  well 
and  widely  acknowledged  what  his  reputation  was 
there.  Seven  years  ago,  when  her  Majesty  made  him 
one  of  her  counsel,  the  Bench  seemed  in  immediate 
prospect.  He  got  into  an  increased  legal  business, 
and  appeared  in  some  of  the  most  important  cases. 
His  honesty,  earnestness,  courage,  and  oratory  were 
well  known  ;  and  his  friend,  Lord  Penzance,  said  of 
one  of  his  speeches  "  that  it  was  marked  by  an  elo- 
quence rarely  heard  in  Westminster  Hall."  .  .  , 
When  Dr,  Kenealy  was  known  to  be  engaged  in  the 
Tichborne  oase  several  barristers  came  and  congra- 
tulated him,  and  said,  "  Be  careful  abov6  all  things. 
You  are  now  on  your  promotion  !"  Dr.  Kenealy  did 
not  then  understand  what  these  words  meant  j  but 
he  now  has  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  intended 
as  a  bribe  to  him — as  an  intimation  that  if  he  al- 
lowed certain  things  to  go  on  he  would  be  rewarded 
with  promotion  to  the  Bench,  How  Dr.  Ken«aiy 
availed  himself  of  this  well-meant  hint  the  world 
knows.  From  the  beginning  of  the  trial  to  the  end 
he  never  had  but  one  thought,  and  that  was  duty  to 
his  client.  .  .  •  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  al- 
ways been  a  great  supporter  of  his  ;  but  he  would 
not  yield  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justioe  in  any  act  or 
suggestion  i)^  wrong  ;  and  the  result  has  been  his 
professional  ruin,  brought  about  by  those  who  sought 
to  please  that  Man,  and  to  get  the  support  of  the 
powerful  Jesuit  party.  But  out  of  evil  the  Supreme 
God  always  brings  good.  Had  Dr.  Kenealy  not  been 
disbarred  and  destroyed,  he  would,  probably,  never 
have  thought  of  establishing  the  Magna  Charta  As- 
sociation of  Great  Britain.  Not  that  the  great 
wrongs  which  the  people  have  been  silently  and 
patiently  enduring  for  so  many  years  had  not  over 
and  over  again  been  present  to  Dr.  Kenealy's  mind. 
Dr.  Kenealy  thought  only  of  his  profession.  He  had 
a  very  large  family  to  bring  up,  and  maintain,  and 
educate ;  he  had  no  leisure  to  devote  to  public 
business,  the  whole  of  his  time  being  absorbed  in 
his  profession,  and  in  an  ardent  study  of  the  most 
recondite  mysteries  of  theology.  But  when  he  knew, 
as  at  a  very  early  period  he  did,  that  those  who 
sought  and .  failed  to  poison  him  with  their  en- 
Tenomed  present  of  game  were  resolved  to  tajj^e  away 


his  profession,  and  subject  him  to  all  the  chances  of 
poverty,  he  felt  that  his  course  was  then  clearly 
marked  out  for  him. 

incident's  in  dr.  KENEAlT'a  LIFE. 

It  is  well  known  in  legal  circles  that  Dr.  Kenealy, 
if  he  had  not  been  disbarred  by  the  Gray's-inn  rat- 
teners,  was  to  have  held  the  brief  for  the  Guicowar. 
So  that,  in  addition  to  hia  other  persecutions,  he  has 
lost  this  fee  of  six  thousand  guineas.  .  .  .  By 
the  conduct  of  the  Benchers,  this  unhappy  and  ill- 
used  Prince  has  lost  the  only  man  at  the  Bar  who 
would  have  served  him  well  and  faithfully.  The  feeling 
almost  of  adoration  in  which  Dr.  Kenealy  is  held 
throughout  England  was  curiously  illustrated  at 
Stoke,  where  a  noble  lady,  with  her  son,  came  from 
Cheshire,  and  she  immediately  fell  on  her  knees  and 
kissed  his  hand,  while  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and  her 
voice  trembled  with  emotion.  Dr.  Kenealy  was 
deeply  and  marvellously  affected.  He  was  so  over* 
powered  that  he  could  not  speak  for  some  time  ;  but 
when  he  did  he  presented  Mr.  Guildford  Onslow  to 
her,  whose  hand  she  shook  heartily.  The  whole 
scene  was  one  that  never  can  be  forgotten,  Dr, 
Kenealy,  after  that,  proceeded  with  his  lecture  to 
the  great  audience  in  the  Town  Hall,  which  was 
thronged  to  suffocation.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Guildford  Onslow.  The  usual  petitions  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  three  judges,  and  the  abolition  of  Gray's- 
inn  followed  ;  and  a  unanimous  vote  of  confidence 
in  Dr.  KePealy  as  the  candidate  for  the  borough  was 
passed  amid  universal  applause.  His  hand  was  then 
shaken  by  about  300  of  the  audience  until  he  was 
obliged  to  give  in. 

WHAT  DE.  KENEALY  13  GOING  TO  DO  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

He  will  go  to  Parliament,  not  to  be  the  flunkey  of 
either  the  apostle  Jew  or  the  renegade  Protest- 
ant, but  to  represent  England  and  English  welfare  ; 
and,  above  aU,  the  working  classes,  who  want  a  man, 
and  have  him  here  at  hand,  with  the  fire  and  force  of 
Milton,  and  the  intrepidity  of  Cromwell,  to  meet  and 
fight  despotism.  Dr.  Kenealy  goes  to  the  House  of 
Commons  with  the  express  determination  to  destroy 
the  Whig  and  Tory  conspiracy  against  the  people  ; 
to  found,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Magna  Charta 
Association,  a  great,  powerful,  honest,  and  deter- 
mined ENGLISH  PARTY  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  people'* 
representatives  ;  and,  vrith  these  under  his  banner 
and  leadership,  to  sweep  away  for  ever  the  two 
family  factions  who  have  possessed  themselves  of 
England  so  long,  and  so  loaded  her  with  debt  that 
even  to  live  becomes  a  mattet  of  the  hardest  diffi- 
culty. And  let  no  man  despair  that  Dr.  Kenealy  can 
do  this.  This  man  showed  himself  in  the  Court  at 
Westtninster  to  be  an  avalanche,  who  bore  all  before 
him  ;  and  we  believe  that,  within  ten  years,  he  and 
his  Magna  Charta  will  rule  England,  for  the  people, 
and  the  people  only.  Oh  !  what  a  splendid  consum- 
mation this  will  be.  Let  the  working  classes  bear  in 
their  thoughts,  that  there  are,  in  this  man's  mind,  a 
hundred  measures  teeming  for  their  benefit ;  that 
the  force  of  thousands  in  the  house  of  corruption  can- 
not put  him  down  ;  that  as  he  tamed  the  three 
judges,  and  kept  them  down  like  three  cats  that 
hardly  dared  to  mew  in  hi»  presence,  so  he  will  mas- 
ter these  right  honourable  humbugs  who  delude  the 
people,  and  pass  the  wicked  laws  \mder  which  they 
groan.  He  is  a  mighty  army  in  himself  and  will 
carry  all  before  him  in  Parliament,  like  Mirabeau  in 
France,  or  Chatham  in  England. 

A  loan  collection  of  scientific  apparatus  will  be 
opened  at  South  Kensington  about  the  beginning  of 
June  next. 

The  Board  of  Trade  has,  it  is  stated,  taken  in  hand 
the  preparation  of  a  set  of  instructions  respecting  the 
measiu'es  to  be  adopted  for  saving  life  frcon  ship-' 
wreck,  for  the  guidance  of  lifeboats' crews,  rocket 
brigades,  and  the  coastguard  generally.  The  Admi- 
ralty has  selected  an  inspecting  officer  of  the  coast- 
guard to  attend  at  the  Board  ofTrade  to  aseiit  in  the 
preparation  of  these  regulations. 

Breakfast.— Epps'3  Cocoa.— Grateful  a.vd  Comport- 
ing— •"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  'operations  of  digestion  and  natritioo, 
and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  ixie  properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  Mr.  £pps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables 
with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  ns 
many  heavy  doctors'  bills." — Civil  Sevviee  Gazette.  Made 
simply  with  BoUing  Water  or  Milk.  Sold  by  Grocers  in 
packets  only,  labelled—"  James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homoeo- 
pathic ChMuiBtg,  48,  Threadneedle-street,  and  170,  Picca- 
dilly ;  Works,  Eoston-road,  London." 

Manufacture  of  Cocoa. — "We  will  now  give  an  account 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co., 
mannfactui-ers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the 
Buston-road,  London."— See  Article  in  Ca»<a«!»  Bomthoid 
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A  VISIT  TO  ALEXANDER  DUMAS. 

At  this  moment,  when  Alexander  Damas  is  occu- 
■^ying  more  than  ever  public  attention,  a  short  visit 
to  him  may  not  prove  uninteresting.    For  this,  how- 
ever, I  must  borrow  the  words  of  a  friend,  who  is 
also  an  intimate  friend  of  the  great  author.  You 
•will  allow  me,  therefore,  to  pass  the  pen  into  his 
hands,  and  to  let  him  speak  for  himself.  "  Alexandre 
Dumas,"  says  our  friend,  "  occupies  a  little  house  in 
the  Avenue  Villiers — one  of  the  new  thoroughfares, 
due  to  Baron  Haussman's  intelligence.     At  first 
sight  the  house  looks  too  small  to  contain  so  much 
talent.     But  so  soon  as  the  threshold  is  passed,  you 
feel  that  you  are  not  in  the  house  of  an  ordinary 
man.    The  entrance  hall  is  hung  round  with  Gobelin 
tapestries,  and  large  vases  contain  a  profusion  of 
exotic  plants.    A  thick  dark-coloured  carpet  covers 
the  floor,  and  a  forged-iron  lamp  hangs  from  the 
ceiling.    It  is  like  the  portico  of  a  temple  instead  of 
an  ordinai-y  dwelling  house.     Alexandre  Dumas 
rises  before  any  one  else  in  his  house.    It  is  he  who 
calls  his  servants,   'and  never,'  he  says,  'have  I 
found  a  servant  who  could  save  me  this  trouble. 
Tfley    all  promise    to  be  up  early,  but  I  am 
always    the    first  !'     It    is  he,    also,  who  pre- 
pares and  lights  his  fire,  and  warms  his  morning 
soup,  which  he  takes  in  preference  to  either  tea, 
coffee,  or  chocolate.  His  soup  finished,  he  goes  into  his 
library,  which  is  on  the  ground  floor,  together  with  the 
dining  and  drawingi-ooms.  ThisKbrary  resembles  an  old 
curiosity  stop,  so  filled  is  it  with  statuettes,  manu- 
scripts, books,  pictures,   armour,  &c.  ;  all  piled  up 
and  thrown  together  in  the  most  picturesque  disorder. 
There  is  scarcely  room  for  an  arm  chair  in  it  with  the 
cane  stool  on  which  Dumas  himseH  sits.  Not  that  he 
Bits  much  at  any  time — he  is  at  his  table  only  for  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time.  Then  he  rises,  and  walks 
about,  writes  again,   and  again  rises,  to  kiss  his 
children,  or  to  arrange  his  papers,  &c.    His  writing 
table  occupies' the  centre  of  the  room,  and  is  immense. 
It  is  Louis  XVI.  in   style.    On  the  table,  besides 
books  and  papers,  is  a  large  iron  candelabra,  with 
three  branches,  and  at  the  side  of  this  the  model  of 
a  bronze  hand  on  a  black  marble  slab.    This  hand  is 
short  but  shows  strength.    The  nails  are  perfect,  the 
fingers  are  very  wide  apart.    It  is  a  model  of  Alex- 
andre Dumas  pere's  hand,  moulded  after  his  death,  in 
1870.    Dumas  is  a  collectioner  of  hands.    He  has 
models  of  every  kind,  from  that  of  a  young  and 
fashionable    beauty,  to  that  of    Troppmann,  the 
assasssin.     He   says    that  he    can  read  a  cha- 
racter   more  by    the    hand    than   by  the  face. 
Dumas  always  writes  with  quill  pens,  and  on  blue 
paper.    When  he  writes  he  fills  twenty  pages  for 
each  of  the  first  three  acts,  and  seventeen  pages  for 
the  last  act.     This  is  a  custom  from  which,  I  hear, 
hs  seldom  varies.     As  yOy  may  suppose,  he  receives 
numbers  of  letters  from  known  and  unknown  corre- 
spondents.    He  answers  them  all  himself.    He  has 
a  horror  of  secretaries—'  Men,'  he  says,  '  who  keep 
copies  of  your  correspondence,  and  who,  after  your 
death,  live  upon  your  memory,  by  making  revelations 
on  your  private  life,  more  or  less  true.  One's  best  sec- 
retary is  one's  self;  he  does  not  betray  you,  and  he  dies 
with  you.'  Dumas  works  only  four  hours  a  day.  He 
copies  his  works  sometimes  four  or  fiv«  times,  making 
changes  each  time  in  them,  and  whea  he  finally  gives 
gives  up  a  manuscript  into  his  publisher's  hands,  he 
say  s  he  longs  to  have  it  back  to  copy  it  again.  Dumas 
has  two  daughters,  who  have  already  been  made 
celebrated  by  their  father's  pen.   Colette,  the  elder, 
•    is  fourteen  years  of  age.     Jeanine,  the  younger,  is 
eight  years  old.    The  two  girls  are  quite  opposite  in 
character  to  each  otiber.    Cole'ite  resembles  Dumas 


pere  in  character.  Jeauine  resembles  Dumas  fils. 
Colette  is  prodigal  and  generous  to  a  fault  ;  Jeanine 
Is  almost  over-saving.  When  Colette  has  any  money 
she  buys  presents  right  and  left  for  everyone  ; 
Jeanine  saves  hers,  and  already  knows  how  to  invest 
with  advantage.  Colette  has  also  all  her  father's  and 
grandfather's  ready  wit.  Many  of  Dumas'  child's  say- 
ings in  his  pieces  he  has  copied  from  his  own  child. 
Both  children  are  impervious  to  pain.  They  have 
been  educated  to  conceal  bodily  suffering.  Ever  since 
Colette  could  write  she  has  kept  up  a  daily  diaiy  of 
her  thoughts,  which  her  father  daily  corrects,  arid 
thus  teaches  the  child  language,  judgment,  and  doh- 
cacy  of  sentiment.  Colette  is  passionately  fond  of 
theatres.  Her  father  had  to  cure  her  of  this  passion, 
as  pastry  cooks  cure  young  apprentices  of  gourman- 
dise.  He  took  her  nightly  to  the  theatre  until  the 
child  pleaded  '  enough  !'  Jeanine  has  not  yet 
shown  a  similar  liking  for  the  theatre.  She  prefers 
dolls  as  yet,  and  she  has  one,  a  baby  doll,  as  large  as 
life.  Every  day  after  luncheon  Dumas  goes  into  the 
garden  with  a  tray-full  of  bread  crumbs  to  feed  the 
span  ows.  The  birds  know  him  and  fly  on  to  his  hand. 
He  knows  each  one  separately,  and  calls  them  by  dif- 
ferent names.  Dumas  has  a  splendid  collection  on 
pictures,  mostly  by  known  artists — some  by  unknown 
artists — for  Dumas  cannot  send  a  poor  artist  away 
without  buying  a  copy.  When  he  cannot  buy  a  pic- 
ture downright  he  proposes  a  lottery,  and  the  picture 
is  soon  disposed  of.  He  often  says  he  ought  to  have 
been  a  picture  dealer.  He  has  a  fortune  in  his  pre- 
sent collection.  His  favourite  pastime  is  billiards, 
and  he  is  as  anxious  about  the  success  of  a  game  of 
billiards  as  he  is  about  the  success  of  a  new  piece. 
Vollore,  the  celebrated  painter,  is  another  enthusiastic 
billiard  player.  The  two  begin  sometimes  at  eight 
in  the  morning.  They  play  for  books,  pictures,  and 
works  of  ait.  But  it  is  after  his  meals  that  he  gives 
himself  up  heart  and  soul  to  the  game,  whilst  Madame 
Dumas  and  his  daughters  talk  to  the  other  players; 
and  as  billiards  do  not  require  the  silence  of  whist, 
Parisian  wit  does  not  resign  its  rights  in  the  midst 
of  this  rare  company.  It  is  a  never-ceasing  shower 
of  wit  when  some  of  Dumas'  choice  friends  are 
with  him.  At  ten  o'clock,  however,  Dumas  begins 
tr>  show  signs  of  uneasiness,  for,  as  he  rises  with  the 
lark,  he  also  retires  to  bed  regularly  at  ten  o'clock, 
unless  on  very  rare  occasions.  At  ten  o'clock, 
therefore,  those  who  know  his  habits  take  up 
their  hats.  Sometimes  an  hour's  grace  is 
asked;  but  no,  Dumas  remains  inflexible.  If 
his  friends  are  obstinate,  he  has  the 
lights  put  out  one  by  one,  when  every 
one  has  to  feel  his  way  to  the  street 
door  as  best  he  can.  Dumas'  private  room  is 
at  the  top  of  the  house.  Descl^e's  bust  is  on  the 
chimney-piece,  photograghs  everywhere.  The  por- 
traitof  Marie  Duplessis,the  real  Lady  of  the  Camellias, 
hangs  on  the  wall.  By  his  bed  are  three  portraits — 
one  of  General  Davy-Dumas,  his  grandfather;  one 
of  Dumas,  his  father,  and  one  of  his  mother." — 
(Extracted  from  the  Paris  Figaro.) 

Have  you  seen  Alexandre  Dumas'  reception  piece 
at  the  Academie  Francais  ?  Must  I  confess  ?  Some 
disappointment  has  been  felt  at  it.  .But  then,  so 
much  was  expected  from  it !  Those  who  had  read 
his  preface  to  "  Manon  Lescaut "  expected  wonders 
in  his  Academjr  speech.  People  forgot,  however, 
that  in  defending  "  Manon  Lescaut  "  Dumas  was  on 
his  own  ground,  whereas,  in  front  of  the  French 
Areopagus  of  learned  men,  he  had  to  weigh  his  words, 
so  as  not  to  shock  our  sensitive  ears.  He  was,  con- 
sequently, somewhat  out  of  his  element,  and  his 
language  was  comparatively  restrained,  and,  for  him, 
unnatural.    It  is  true  he  dwelt,  as  is  his  wont,  on 


the  virtues  and  failings  of  woman  (his  universal 
theme);  but  his  tongue,  always  so  elo^ei)t  when 
dealing  on  this  subject,  seemed  to  have  lost 
a  portion  of  its  cunning.  The  words  did  not 
follow  eaoh  other  in  that  brilliant  shower  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed.  Pearls  and  diamonds 
were  certainly  there,  but  they  did  not  rain  as  co- 
piously as  we  would  have  had  them  rain.  They  fell 
timidly  and  shyly  from  the  great  nian's  lips  ;  and  yet 
they  need  not  have  thus  shrunk  from  appearing  be- 
fore so  goodly  a  company,  for  every  one  who  at- 
tended the  meeting  went  there  expressly  to  greet 
them.  They  expected  them  ;  theyj  were  awaited  ; 
too  few  came.  Those  which  did  come,  however, 
must  have  had  cause  to  be  pleased  with  their  advent, 
for  they  were  welcomed  as  favoured  guests  by  all  who 
heard  them.  I  am  sure  that,  even  whilst  he  was 
reading  his  speech,  Alexandre  Dumas  must  have 
wished  he  could  have  slid  back  again  into  his  bureau 
and  have  recopied  his  speech.  What  a  different  one 
we  might  have  had  had  this  been  possible.  Yet  do 
not  think  there  was  a  single  fault  to  be  found  with 
this  now  immortal  speech.  No;  it  was  faultless; 
and  therein,  perhaps,  lay  the  cause  of  the  disappoint- 
rdent  that  was  felt  by  some  on  hearing  it.  They 
would  have  preferred  had  it  been  a  little  less  faults 
less  ;  they  would  have  liked  a  grain  or  so  of  that  salt 
of  wickedness  which  is  the  distinguishable  mark 
of  all  this  brilliant  author's  works.  But  no  ; 
he  felt  himself  bound  on  this  occasion  to  be  strictly 
"  proper,"  and  he  became,  in  consequence,  somewhat 
dull,  if  ever  Dumas  could  be  dull.  In  wit  and 
brilliancy,  however,  it  was  nothing  to  be  compared 
to  M.  d'Haussonville's  reply.  This  carried  you  off 
at  the  first  line,  and  kept  you  enchanted  until  the 
last  word.  You  may  say  that  his  task  was  light  to 
read  the  praises  of  a  man  like  Dumas,  whereas  pocar 
Dumas  had  to  give  the  life  of  a  predecessor  who  was 
born  in  1785 — just  ninety  years  ago.  And  such  a 
life  had  lost  interest  to  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
of  those  present.  The  life  of  a  man  like  Thiers, 
Quizot,  Hugo,  Lamartine,  &c.,  always  interests — for 
such  men  are  world-famed  men  ;  but  a  Lebrun,  who 
is  scarcely  known  out  of  his  own  literai-y  circles,  fails 
to  interest  in  hiiiTJelf,  and  thi.s,  also,  may  be  one 
reason  why  Dum.is'  speech,  of  which  so  much  had 
been  expected,  failed  to  afford  the  pleasure  antici- 
pated from  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  memorable 
speech,  and  one  worth  reading.  The  opening  lines 
are  beautiful,  and  his  modesty,  by  according  to  the 
memory  of  his  father  the  privilege  of  having 
been  received  at  the  Academy,  was  another 
instance  of  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  this 
wonderful  man's  mind.  But  "  genius  does  what  it 
must,"  says  a  well-known  poet  ;  and  Dumas  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  genius. 


MY  QUEEN. 

Lips  like  a  cleft  in  a  strawberry, 

A  wealth  of  chestnut  curls, 
Eyes  two  violet  petals, 

Jly  queen  of  beautiful  girls. 

Each  clieek  is  the  leaf  of  a  tea  rose. 

Teeth  that  are  perfect  pearls, 
A  chin  as  dimpled  as  Cupid's, 

My  queen  of  beautiful  girls. 

As  fresh  as  the  sparkling  water 

That  over  the  pebbles  purls, 
In  the  flower-shaded  brook  in  the  meadow. 

My  queen  of  beautiful  girls. 

And  mine  is  this  sweet,  rare  beauty, 
Lips,  dimples,  roses  and  curls  ; 

Jline  her  pure  and  beautiful  spirit. 
My  wife,  my  quee!i  of  girls. 


Pr:UAMi!Ll..\T0RS  — P.  Lsilwidge,  mar.ufaefurer,  No.  32 
Aiuiens-strcet.  .and  32  Lower  Ormnid-ciuay.  K.C.— Repair* 
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For  the  encouragement  of  the  ingenious  and  the 
amusement  of  our  readers  we  intend  giving  £1  per 
week  in  prizas,  in  two  sums  of  ten  uhillings  each,  to  be 
awarded,  two  each  weak  successively,  to  the  contri- 
butor of  the  best  original  Conundrum,  the  best  original 
Double  Acrostic,  the  best  original  Arithmetical  Puzzle, 
the  best  original  Charade,  or  the  best  Answer  to  the 
question  we  shall  propound. 

Each  competitor  must  write  under  a  nom  de  plume, 
but  must  also  send  his  or  her  proper  name  and  address, 
the  latter  to  be  published  only  in  case  of  winning  the 
prize.  Each  envelope  must  be  distinctly  endorsed — 
"  Prize  (charade,  conundrum,  or  acrostic,  as  the  case 
may  be)  Competition."  Clear  and  correct  answers 
must,  of  course,  be  sent  with  the  various  questions. 
It  must  be  understood  also  that  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  various  contributions 
as  well  as  that  which  may  receive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  decisions. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  winner  of  each  prize 
will  be  published  in  this  page,  and  a  Post-Office  order 
for  the  amount  forwarded  the  same  day. 

SEVEN  DAYS  will  be  allowed  to  competitors — that 
is  to  say,  communications  may  be  sent  in  seven  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  questions.  AU  received 
after  that  day  will  be  destroyed,  unopened.  On  the 
day  fortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each  compe- 
tition, the  prizes  will  be  announced  and  the  winners' 
names  published. 

As  competitors  for  our  Prizes  are  numbered  by  the 
thousand,  we  are  quite  unable  to  consider  replies,  save 
where  our  rules  are  rigidly  complied  with.  The  same 
envelope  must  not  contain  answers  to  different  pro- 
posals— that  is,  to  charades  and  conundrums,  acrostics 
and  puzzles  ;  and  each  envelope  must  be  endorsed  as 
we  request  above.  Cards  and  accompanying  private 
letters  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  only  cause  confu- 
sion and  trouble.  Names  and  addresses,  plainly  writ- 
ten at  the  head  of  the  sheet  containing  the  matter, 
are  quite  sufficient.  Letters  cannot  be  read,  as  it  wovu  1 
be  physically  impossible,  and  competitors  will  please 
remember  that  sending  them  only  procures  a  place  in 
the  basket  for  their  communications.  There  can  be 
no  exception  to  these  rules. 

Prizes  have  been  awarded  to  : — 

1.  The  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

2.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

3.  J.  A.  Smith,  Eathdrum. 

4.  George  Mathews,  Bray. 

5.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore  Jones,  Templemore. 
6!  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

7.  Mrs.  Mary  MacDermott,  80  Lower  Mount -street, , 
Dublin. 

8.  Miss  Anna  Morris,  Post  Office,  Armagh. 

9.  Robert  M.Kennedy,  6  Brookdale-terrace,  Antrim- 
road,  Belfast' 

10.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore,  county 
Tipperary. 

11.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

12.  John  R.  Daniel,  75  Aungier-street,  DubUn. 

13.  Thomas  Greene,  49  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

14.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

15.  John  J.  Symes,  19  Eccles-atreet,  Dublin. 

16.  C.  Kavanagh,  Mountrath, 

17.  J.  A.  Smith,  Redcross. 

18.  Albert  E.  Grubb,  35  Grand  Parade,  Cork. 

19.  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

20.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore- Jones,  Templemore. 

21.  John  J.  Mottley,  6  Haddington-road,  Dublin. 

22.  N.  W.trd,  Oyster  Island,  Sligo. 

f&.  Clare  L.  M'Kialey,  Athy.  County  Kildare. 
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24.  Thomas  Greene,  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

25.  The  Countess  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

26.  John  M'Call,  25  Patrick-street,  Dubhn. 

27.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry, 
Queen's  County. 

28.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

29.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore  Tipperai:y. 

30.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

31.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore. 


This  week  we  offer  two  prizes  of  Ten  Shillings  each, 
as  follows : — 

For  the  best  Arithmetical  Puzzle. 
For  the  best  Charade. 


The  following  poem  on  "The  Genius  of  Moore,"  contri- 
buted by  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore,  count  Tip- 
peiary,  has  been  awarded  the  prize  of  ten  shilhngs,  offered 
in  the  Penny  Despatch  of  Feb.  13  :— 
I 

The  genius  of  Moore  !  Shall  the  critic's  cold  hand 

Chill  a  spirit  so  genial  and  warm — 
Touch  the  legacy  left  to  his  own  native  land 

Which  she  wears  in  her  breast  like  a  charm  ! 

O,  this  is  an  age,  when  to  throw  a  hint  out. 

Loads  on  to  a  cruel  dissection. 
And  reason  runs  wild  in  the  regions  of  doubt 

Pursuing  the  phantom— perfection. 

Teach  the  musical  scale  to  the  sweet  nightingale. 

Dash  the  down  from  the  butterfly's  wing  : 
Brush  the  bloom  from  the  peach  and  apportion  to  each. 

How  much  is  true  beauty,  how  much  the  false  thing  I 

O  seek  not  to  press  from  the  sweet  summer  flowers 

The  aroma  so  freely  expended. 
Nor  try  to  discover  mid  sunshine  and  showers 

How  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  are  blended. 

A  poet's  fine  soul  may  be  balanced  and  measured 

■NVhen  genius  for  gold  can  be  gained. 
When  the  stars  of  high  Heaven  in  caskets  are  treasured. 

And  to  earth  the  bright  sunbeams  are  chained  1 

The  genius  of  Moore  !  O'er  the  waves  of  the  deep 

Came  the  voice  of  the  banshee's  loud  wail, 
And  the  w.-iters  of  Glendalough  stirred  in  their  sleep 

At  the  sound  of  the  sorrowful  tale. 

Through  the  Vale  of  Avoca  'twas  borne  along. 

Over  sweet  Innisfallen  it  stole. 
And  from  every  spot  that  he  hallowed  in  song. 

Pealed  a  requiem  forth  for  his  soul  1 

Then  Erin  looked  back  to  the  days  of  her  land. 

And  that  period  of  sorrow  so  deep 
When  the  young  minstrel  came  with  his  harp  in  his  hand, 

To  sit  down  by  her  altar  and  weep. 

Ho  came  there  alone  in  a  moment  of  fear. 

When  he  found  it  deserted— betrayed— 
When  it  seemed  like  the  thee  that  who  dares  to  draw  near 

Drinks  the  poison  of  death  from  its  shade  1 

At  the  foot  of  that  shrine  where  an  Emmet  had  stood 

He  sang  of  his  love  and  his  woes. 
From  the  steps  that  were  red  with  a  Geraldine's  blood. 

The  sweet  prayers  of  the  minstrel  arose. 

'Twas  of  Erin  he  told,  of  her  hopes  and  her  fears. 

For  his  country  he  pleaded  and  sung. 
Till  the  hearts  of  cold  stiangers  were  melted  to  tears 

As  the  melodies  fell  from  his  tongue. 

Till  Erin  forgot  the  full  weight  of  her  pain 

In  those  hours  of  triumph  and  blists. 
And  felt  she  d  have  borne  aU  her  anguish  agais  * 

To  have  brought  forth  a  spirit  hke  this. 

The  bard  is  long  gone,  bat  his  music  shall  sound, 

From  her  mountains  and  sea-beaten  shore 
As  long  as  the  sorrows  of  Erin  are  bound 

With  the  love  and  the  genius  of  Moore  ! 

One  who  has  loved  that  sweet  music  for  years. 
And  has  echoed  each  tone  that  it  gave—  " 

Minstrel  of  Erin  !  in  homage  and  tears, 
Flings  a  garland  to-day  on  thy  grave. 

II. 

The  following  Is  in  many  respects  very  admirable 
O  !  let  that  harp  to  life  awake, 

Wliich  he  from  silence  once  set  free. 
The  spell  upon  its  numbers  break. 

And  grant  the  honour  unto  me, 
Unworthy  to  approach  his  throne, 

Could  I  that  harp  one  moment  And, 
The  music  should  be  "all  its  own," 

But  I  might  be  the  "  passing  wind  1" 

The  voice  is  hush'd,  tlie  harp  is  mute', 
The  hand  that  swept  tho  chords  is  still  ; 

But  echoes  of  that  magic  lute, 
wmie  tim«  shall  last,  the  world  shall  tbrU* 


:    HI 

And  music's  strain  his  memory  breathe^ 
The  favour'd  son  of  all  "  the  nine" — 

Who  twin'd  the  myrtle  with  his  wreath. 
And  "  dipp'd  the  laurel  in  the  wine,"( 

As  on  tho  Hebrew  prophet's  tongue, 
,  The  angel  laid  seraphic  Are, 

With  burning  breath  of  Love  he  sung,  : 

And  rose  the  heavenly  passion  highen 
But  his  great  genius  soar'd  above 

A  common  poet's  common  theme, 
Left  earth  to  sing  the  angels'  love. 

And  paint  a  gorgeous  eastern  dream  1 

The  legends  of  our  native  land, 

It's  scenes  uimiatched  for  beauty  rara 
Rose  into  life  beneath  his  hand. 

In  fancy  dressed  so  passing  fair, 
The  British  Anacreon's  magic  lyre, 

Lent  to  the  gods  of  love  and  wine, 
While  both  can  charm,  shah  never  tire. 

But  with  renewed  refulgence  shine  / 

But  'twas  not  always  love's  soft  lay 
Or  sentiment  that  claimed  his  song  I 

The  sword  of  satire  owned  his  sway 
To  uphold  a  right  or  chasten  wrong. 
Yet  with  an  all  eternal  smile. 

That  muse — that  never  wore  a  frown-^ 

.  Could  friends  and  foes  alike  beguil^f 

And  puUjOppression's  idol  down. 

The  patriot's  zeal,  the  poet's  flame. 

United  in  his  pictured  page, 
Have  built  him  an  eternal  fame. 

To  shine  through  each  succeeding  age> 

He  had  the  art  with  song  to  twine 
The  dear  realities  of  life ; 

No  dark  cloud  veiled  the  bright  sunshin*. 
Of  Hope,  that  cheers  through  earthly  strii^ 

His  genius  was  the  magic  wand 

That  raised  a  palace  in  the  wild  } 
The  magic  he,  at  whose  command 

The  desert  waste  a  garden  smUed, 
The  myrtle  for  the  thorn  upsprung. 

The  barren  waste  was  dressed  iu  green  | 
And  Orpheus-like,  whene'er  he  sung. 

New  life  possessed  each  Irish  scene* 

Now  laid  in  dust,  his  harp  is  still— > 

Silent  as  that  in  Tara's  ball ; 
Biit  from  each  Irish  vale  and  hill. 

Their  echoes  on  their  poet  call  ! 
Yet  Moore  will  live,  though  systems  fade. 

Empires  and  kingdoms  rise  and  fall. 
And  monarchs  in  the  dust  be  laid, 

His  fame  shall  stUl  survive  them  all  ] 

IlKELEB. 

III. 

Hail !  brilliant  star  of  Erin's  sky. 
Whose  sunny  radiance  none  may  borrowl 

Who  sang  of  glorious  days  gone  by,  • 
Before  our  isle  was  steeped  in  sorrow* 

O,  never  Irish  pen  like  thine 
Could  picture  Oriental  splendourj 

Or  cause"  the  flowers  of  love  to  twine 
In  words  so  softly,  sweetly  tender. 

Thou  didst  possess  a  magic  art 
(When  poeey  was  o'er  thee  stealing), 
'  lo  chain  tho  mind  and  touch  the  heart, 

;  To  sound  the  chords  of  deepest  feeling. 

To  patriotic  lays,  thy  lyre 
Gave  forth  its  strongest,  boldest  numbers  J 
'  In  gentler  moods,  thou  didst  aspire. 

To  waken  Oupid  from  his  slumbers. 

Adieu !  at  twilight's  dreamy  hour, 
When  perfumed  zephyrs  woo  the  trees, 

ril  lend  ipe  to  the  witching  poVr 
Of  thy  sweet  "Irish  melodies." 

E.  a 

We  have  received  a  large  number  of  prose  essays,  and 
but  0B6  of  them  can  claim  a  place  in  our  oolnmna<  We  sub« 
join  it  as  a  set-oS  to  the  poems  above :  — 

rv. 

Truly  it  is  a  trymg  subject  for  an  humble  pen  to  attempt 
to  dilate  upon  the  merits  of  t  jenius  whose  fame  is  world* 
wide,  translated,  as  it  is,  iu*^  the  poetic  litCratare  of  all 
nations.  Yet  how  can  an  loi^  heart  be  silent,  not  respond 
to  the  magic  ilame  of  Moo»»;  "  Our  Son  of  Song." 

We  might,  perhaps,  best  express  our  idea  of  his  genius  b« 
calUng  it  a  happy  combination  of  sunshine  and  champagne 
alike  warming  and  exhilarating  in  its  influenoa.  His  poetry' 
in  its  musical  flow,  passes  over  the  senses  without  too 
deeply  stirring  them,  as  a  soft  summer  wind  comes  over  the 
lake,  dimpling  and  brightening  without  breaking  its  repose 
Who  has  not  experienced  something  Hke  a  sigh  of  pleasure 
in  turning  from  the  gloom  of  Byron  to  the  gladness  of 
Moore — coming  down,  as  it  were,  from  the  misty  and  vision- 
ary heights  of  Manfred  to  the  tender  vala  of  Sentiment 
through  which  the  sweet  numbers  of  our  own  Island  bard 
are  flowing  like  a  stream  of  melody  to  irrigate  the  verdure 
of  youthfml  feeling,  and,  it  may  be,  eaU  back  bloomto  Its 
drooping  flowers  f 

Though  the  genius  of  Moore  may  not  appear  to  have  beea 
of  the  grand  or  elevated,  yet  it  was  possessed  of  qualities 
eminently  refined.  Who  could  express  with  such  injmitabla. 
tenderness  and  warmth  tho  emotions  of  love  and  friendship,' 
and  all  the  best  feelings  that  adorn  our  humanity  ?  Surely) 

\thia  we  way  b«  forgiyea  if  by  tiwea  soffle  errors  jnas' 
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have  escaped  from  hia  pen.  As  we  listen  to  the  strg^s  to 
■which  are  linked  his  immortal  lyrics,  we  may  forgot  the 
faults,  if  any  there  be,  and  remember  but  the  virtues  of 
the  genius  that  inspired  them.  Nor  was  the  play  of  that 
genius  confined  to  the  merely  tender  and  emotional— it  was 
imbued  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  as  so  many  of 
his  satirical  pieces,  sparkling  with  wit,  can  testify.  We 
have  only  to  refer  for  this  to  his  letters  of  the  "  Fudge  Fa- 
mily," and  many  others  of  a  similar  natui  e,  which  must  ob- 
tain a  laugh  even  from  the  dullest. 

Few  poets  could  compete  with  Moore  in  the  aptness  and 
beauty  of  his  illustrations  and  similes,  scattered  as  they 
are  with  a  profuse  hand  in  the  luxurious  freshness  of 
spring  flowers  through  all  his  writings  Though  possibly  we 
may  not  look  on  Moore's  as  a  genius  to  command  the 
veneration  of  posterity,  it  is  surely  such  as  should  claim  its 
love,  imbued  as  it  was  with  such  a  sunny  and  genial  ele- 
ment which  could  diffuse  itself  mth  a  cheering  influence 
through  the  commonplace  details  of  our  existence.  It  is 
often  through  snchmediums  that  "  Heaven  gives  a  glimpse 
of  its  blue,"  the  fogs  of  ennui  disperse,  and  we  gather  our- 
■alTes  up  to  look  out  and  enjoy  the  landscape  and  per- 
ceive how  many  good  things  may  yet  be  found  upon  this 
our  cloudy  planet.  Yes,  there  is  ever  an  etherealizing  in- 
fluence in  the  contact  with  a  bright  and  appreciative  spirit, 
such  a  one  as  Moore  himself  describes  so  happily  when  he 
•ays — 

Nothing  is  lost  to  him  who  sees 
With  an  eye  that  feeling,  gave, 
For  him  there's  a  story  in  every  breeze, 
A  pictuie  in  every  wave. 
Hsve  w«  not  much  for  which  to  thank  those  graceful  pens 
who  distil  for  us  sweet  verse  that  comes  easily  within  the 
grasp  of  our  comprehension,  making  harmony  to  permeate 
through  the  chords  of  memory,  and  steal  over  them  with  a 
soothing  cadence,  when  after  some  overstrained  exertion, 
mental  or  otherwise,  we  seek  repose  and  communion  with 
those  we  love,  either  by  the  evening  fire,  or  it  may  be  with 
some  dear  one  removed  from  thence  to  the  spirit  world  be- 
yond? How  pleasant  is  it  to  find  words  framed  fornsthrough 
which  our  feelings  may  have  utterance.  Let  us,  then,  bless  the 
genius  of  those  poets  that  provide  them  for  us.  Though  we 
caunot  say  tiiat  .any  of  the  writings  of  Moore  have  ascended 
to  the  sublime,  his  sacied  melodies  exhibit  a  deep  sense 
of  the  devotional:  Who  can  read  unmoved  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  many  of  them,  for  instaijce  that  one — 
As  down  in  the  sunless  retreats  of  the  ooean 
Sweet  flowers  are  blooming,  no  mortal  may  see. 
So  deep,  in  my  heart  the  still  prayer  of  devotion. 
Unheard  by  the  world,  rises  silent  to  thee? 
And,  again,  his  aspirations  to  the  Supreme  Being  in.  those 
verses  commelidng — 

"  Oh,  Thou  who  driest  the  mourner's  tear  !" 
One  rejoices  to  go  upward  with  the  poet's  soul  in  such  as 
these,  and  to  believe  that  the  great  Giver  of  all  talents 
would  accept  their  incense  so  offered  Ere  taking  leave  of 
our  subject,  in  such  keeping  would  we  place  the  genius  of 
Moore,  embalming  it  in  all  sweet  memories,  and  not  the 
least  fragrant  of  these  the  essence  wafted  round  us  from 
his  own  unfading  "Last  Rose  of  Summer." 

MiRZA. 


The  following  are  the  solutions  of  the  Acrostics  appear- 
ing in  the  Penny  Despatch  of  Feb.  13  : — 1.  Casca  and 
Romeo,  thus.:  CaesaR,  AntoniO,  SuUecraM  (Marcellus), 
ConradE,  AngelO  ;  2.  Gainever  and  Lancelot,  thus  :  Ga- 
briel, 0nA,  ImogeN,  NarcotiC,  EvE,  TrgiL,  EchO,  ResT  ; 
3.  Rosina  and  Arline,  thus:  Rosin  A,  OscaJl,  Siebet,  I  Puri- 
tanl,  NatioN,  ArlidE,  (characters  in  Barber  of  SevUle, 
Masked  Ball,  Faust,  I  Purltani,  La  FUIe  de  Madame  Angot, 
Bohemian  Girl)  ;  4  Lamb,  Bell,  thus  :  LamB,  AkensidE, 
MarveL,  BelL  ;  5.  Lougli  Neagh,  thus :  LondoN,  The 
Devil's  Walk  (Southey),  OenonE  (Tennyson),  Ursula  (Much 
Ado  about  Nothing),  GhtterinG  (Calm  and  Storm,  Beattie), 
HigH  (The  Jugglers,  Gay);  6.  Countess  of  Charlemont,  thus  : 
ComiC,  OstricH,  UvulA,  NeighbouR,  TunneL,  ExilE,  Si- 
mooM,  Studio,  OratioN,  FlinT  ;  7.  Prodigal,  Repented, 
thus  :  PoweR,  RulE,  ^ersteP,  DesirE,  luhumaN,  GreaT, 
AssistancE,  Loved  ;   8.  Handsome,  Virtuous,  Charming, 
thus  :  HaVoC,  AntlocH,  NujaRaguA,  DeTeR,  SaddUcisM, 
OsOmI,  ManndUctioN,  EnliStinG.    We  think  it  right  to 
state  that  we  have  received  a  letter  from  a  correspondent 
who  signs  hia  name,,  stating  that  the  foregoing  triple 
acrostic  (by  "  Scrutator)  has  appeared  in  The  Lady's  and 
FarrAe^s  Alrrtcuiaaior  this  year.    We  Bov  afford  "Scru- 
tator" the  opportunity  of  reply.    His  name  appears  already 
in  our  prize  list.   For  the  present  we  refrait  from  f urtSier 
comment.   Ckirrect  solutions  have  been  received  to  6  from 
M.  P.  O'Brien,  Edenderty  ;  to  6  and  7  from  P.  Cregau, 
Newhaggar* ;  to  6,  7,  and  8  from  Wm.  Hoey,  Ealbriggan  ; 
to-1,  6,  and  7  from  Miss  A.  J.  Sannderson,  Edenderry. 

The  following  Quotation  Acrostic,  by  Matthew  J.  Bergin, 
TuHow,  Co.  Carlow,  has  been  awarded  the  prize  of  Ten 
ShiUingB  Offered  in  the  Penny  Dtspatch  of  Feb.  15  :— 
I. 

QUOTATIOl*  ACROSTIC. 

I.  He-had  Kved  for  his  love,  for  his  country  he  died. 

IL  Ob,  for  the  swords  of  former  time. 

1.  Bow  many  a  spirit  born  to  bless 

Hath  ^UBk  jlM^eath  tint  withenog  lume, 


2-.  And  Christians,  like  S— th— y,  who  stickled  for  

Cut  the  throats  of  all  Christians  who  stickled  for  ou. 

3.  Oh,  thou  that  dwellest  on  many  waters. 
Thy  day  of  pride  is  ended  now. 

i.  From  that  miraculous  hour,  the  fate 
Of  this  new,  glorious  Being  dwelt 
For  ever,  with  a  spell-like  weight, 
Upon  my  spirit. 

5.  Spirits  of  fire,  that  brood  not  long. 

But  flash  back  for  wrong. 

6.  'Tis  moonlight  over  Oman's  sea  : 

Her  banks  of  pearl  and  palmy  isles 
Bask  in  the  night  beam  beauteously. 
And  her  blue  waters  sleep  in  smiles 

7.  Oh  !  had  we  some  bright  little  isle  of  oar  own. 

8.  Nor  longer  on  these  mouldering  towers 
Was  seen  the  feast  of  fruits  and  iiowers, 
With  which  of  old  the  fed 

The  wandering  spirits  of  their  dead. 

9.  Behold  the  sun  !  how  bright 

From  yonder  east  he  springs, 
As  if  the  soul  of  hfe  and  light 
Were  breathing  from  his  wings. 

10.  They  know  not  my  heart  who  believe  there  can  be 
One  stain  of  this  in  its  feelings  for  thee. 

11.  Hard,  heartless  chief,  unmoved  alike 

'Mid  eyes  that  weep  and  swords  that  strike. 

We  subjoin  the  following: — 
11. 

I.  Say  thou  thy  say,  and  I  wUl  do  my  deed. 
Allow  me  for  mine  hour,  and  thou  shalt  find 
My  fortunes  all  as  fair  as  her's  who  lay 
Among  the  ashes  and  wedded  the  king's  son. 

II.  And  never  woman  yet,  since  man's  first  fall. 
Did  kindlier  unto  man,  but  her  deep  love 
Upbore  her  . 

1.  Again  the  wild-flower  wine  she  drank. 

Her  fair,  large  eyes  'gan  glitter  bright, 
And  from  the  floor  whereon  she  sank. 
The  lofty  lady  stood  upright. 

2.  And  when  he  came  again,  his  flock  believed—^ 
Beholding  how  the  years,  which  are  not  Time's, 
Had  blasted  him  . 

3.  Behold  the  wretch,  who,  desperate  of  thy  love. 
In  jealous  madness  gave  the  fatal  blow. 

4.  To  such  as  see  thee  not  my  words  were  weak.  (Back- 

wards.) 

.5.  To  guide  his  steps  he  bore  a  staff  of  gold. 
Awful  he  trod!  majestic  was  his  look! 
And  from  his  holy  hps  these  accents  broke. 

6.                           For  she  was  tme, 
;     Fit  for  the  modd  of  a  statuary  

TllVKLBB. 

III. 

Rear  high  thy  bleak  majestic  hills. 
Thy  sheltered  valleys  proudly  spread, 

And  Scotia,  pour  thy  thousand  rills. 
And  wave  thy  heaths  with  blossoms  red. 

But,  ah  I  what  poet  now  shall  tread 
f  Thy  airy  heights,  thy  woodland  reign. 

Since  he,  the  sweetest  bard,  is  dead. 
That  ever  breathed  the  southing  strain  ? 

Y»t  not  by  cold  neglect  depress'd. 

With  sinewy  arm  he  turned  the  soil ; 
Soisk  with  the  evening  sun  to  rest, 

And  met  at  morn  his  earliest  smile. 
Wak'd  by  his  rustic  pipe,  meanwhile 

The  pewers  of  Fancy  came  along. 
And  soothed  his  lengthened  hours  of  toil 

Wtth  Dative  wit  and  sprightly  song. 

1.  John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent, 
■Vour  locks  were  like  the  raves. 

Your  bonnie   was  bent ; 

But  now  your  — —  is  held,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw ; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

2.  A  couatry  fellow  at  the  pleugh. 
His  acres  tilled,  he's  right  enough. 
A  country  girl  at  her  wheel, 

Her  dizzens  done,  she's  weel ; 

But  gentlemen,  an'  ladies  worst, 
WV  ev'ndown  want  o'  wark  are  curs't. 

3.  But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread. 
You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed. 

Or  like  the  snowfall  in  the  , 

A  moment  white,  then  lost  for  ever. 
Or  lik  e  the  borealis  race, 
"That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place. 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form. 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm. 

4.  An'  there  will  be  wealthy  young  Richard, 

'Dame  Fortune  shonld  hing  by  the  , 

For  prodigal,  thriftless,  bestowing. 

His  merit  ne'er  won  him  respect. 
An'  there  will  be  rich  brother  Nabob;:, 

Tho'  Nabobs,  yet  men  of  the  first  ; 
An'  there  will  be  CoUieston's  whiskers, 

Au'  ttueutin.  o'  lata  not  the  want. 


5.  His  locked,  lettered,  braw  l^ra.is  collar 
Shew'd  him  the  geulleman  and  scholar  ; 
But  though  he  was  of  high  degree. 

The  fient  of  pride  nae  pride  had  he; 

But  wad  hae  spent  an  hour  carrssin'. 
Even  wi'a  tinkler,  gypscy  messin. 
At  kirk  or  market,  mill,  or  smiddie, 
Hae  tawied  tyke  the  o  er  sae  duddie. 
But  he  wad  stan't,  as  glad  to  see  him, 

And  gtroan't  on  an  hillocks  wi'  him. 

W.  Bl«  Tut. 

IV. 

I.  Do  I  stand  there  ?  I  never  had  a  brother. 

Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature. 
Of  here  and  everywhere.    1  had  a  sister 
Whom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devooNd. 
Of  charity,  what  kin  are  yon  to  me  1 

II.  You  parted  with  it  for  your  safety,  I 
Employed  it  for  the  best.    Pronounce  in  persos. 
Here  1  am  but  your  slave— a  moment  past 

I  was  yonr  representative. 

1.  Hold  your  hands,  

Upon  your  lives,  I  say.    What,  deaf,  or  drunken) 
My  sword  !  Oh,  fool,  I  wear  no  sword  ;  here,  (ellow 

Give  me  thy  weapon  ? 

2.  'Tis  not  a  year  or  two  shows  us  a  man. 

They  are  all  but  stomachs,  and  we  all  but  food  ; 
1  hey  eat  ns  hungerly,  and  when  they  are  full 
They  belch  us.  

3.  This  would  be  worse. 
War,  therefore,  open  or  concealed,  alike 

My  voice  dissuades  ;  for  what  can  force  or  gnila 
With  Him,  or  who  deceives  His  mind,  whose  eye 
Views  all  things  at  one  view  ?  

4.  Who  sets  me  else  ?  by  heaven,  I'll  throw  at  all ; 
I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast. 

To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you. 

5.  Round  which  he  hovers  nightly. 
Like  a  dove  round  and  round  its  pillaged  neat, 
Or  else  he  walks  the  wild  up  to  the  cavern. 
Which  opens  to  the  heart  of  Ararat. 

6.  But  where  is  he,  the  modern,  mightier  far. 
Who,  born  no  king,  made  monarchs  draws  his  car. 

And  spurn  the  dust  o'er  which  they  crawl'd  of  late. 
Chained  to  the  chariot  of  the  chieftain's  state  ? 

7.  But  what  you  don't  know  is. 
That  a  great  personage,  who  fain  would  cross 
Against  the  stream  :  nd  three  postilions'  wishes 
Is  drowned  below  the  foi-d,  with  five  post-horses, 
A  monkey,  and  a  mastiff,  and  a  valet 

8.  I  come  to  save,  and  not  destroy  : 
1  would  not  pry  into  thy  secret  soul ; 

But  if  these  things  be  sooth,  there  still  is  time 
For  penitence  and  pity :  

9.  By  the  power  which  hath  broken 

The  grave  which  enthralled  thee, 
Speak  to  him  who  hath  spoken 
Or  those  who  have  called  thee. 

Cahpo  Beixo. 


V. 

There  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  exile  of  Erin; 

The  dew  on  his  thin  robe  was  heavy  and  chill; 
For  his  country  he  siglied,  when  at  twilight  repairing 

To  wander  alone  by  the  wind-beaten  hill. 

1.  If  there's  delight  in  love,  'tis  when  I  see 

That  heart  which  others  bleed  for  bleed  for  bm. 

2.  This  hand,  to  t\n  ant?  ever  sworn  the  foe. 
For  freedom  only  de.ils  the  d£'ioly  blow  ; 
Then  sheaths  in  calm  repose  the  vengeful  blade 
For  gentle  peace  in  freedom  s  hallow  d  glade. 

3.  Weep  on  ;  and  as  thy  sorrows  fiow, 
I  'll  taste  the  luxury  of  woe. 

4.  The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong. 

5.  But  whether  on  the  scaffold  high 

Or  in  the  battle's  van, 
The  fittest  place  where  man  can  die 
Is  where  he  dies  for  man  I 

6.  Let  there  be  no  inscription  upon  my  tomb  ;  let  n6 
man  write  my  epitaph  ;  no  man  can  write  my  epi- 
taph. 

7.  If  1  have  freedom  in  my  love. 

And  in  my  soul  am  free, 
Angels  alone  that  soar  above 
Enjoy  such  liberty. 

S.  Beneath  the  rule  of  i5en  entirely  great. 
The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 

Camp.\na. 

VI, 

Gems  of  the  changing  autumn,  how  beautiful  ye  are, 
Shining  from  your  glossy  stems,  like  many  a  golden  star. 
Peeping  through  the  long  grass,  smiling  on  the  down. 
Lighting  up  the  dusky  bank,  just  where  the  snn  goesdo-»-n. 
Yellow  flowers  of  autumn,  how  beautifnl  ye  are. 
Shining  from  your  glossy  stems  like  many  a  golden  star. 

1.  The  flowers  are  Nature's  jewels,  with  w  hose  wealth 
She  decks  her  summer  beauty  ;  primrose  sweet 
With  lilossou's  of  pure  gold  ;  er.chanling  rose 
That  like  a  virgin  queen  ealutes  the  sun  dew-<iiadem'd. 
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Z.  Here  kindly  warmth  their  mounting  juice  fennentg 
To  nobler  tastes  and  more  exalted  scents. 
E'en  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom, 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume. 

3.  'Tis  sweet  to  look  on  a  new  blown  flower. 

To  watch  the  tints  of  the  summer  sky. 
To  lurk  in  the  depths  of  a  sylvan  bower 
Lulled  by  the  lone  stream's  lullaby. 

4.  While  spreading  trees  with  plumage  gay 

Smile  vernal  o'er  the  scene, 
And  all  is  balmy  as  the  May, 
All  loTely  and  serene. 

.  How  blest  the  youth  in  yonder  valley  laid  ; 
Soft  smiles  in  every  conscious  feature  play, 
While  to  the  Rale  low  murmuring  through  the  glade 
He  tempers  sweet  his  sprightly  warbling  lay. 

0.  Go  keep  your  cheek's  rose  from  the  rain. 
For  teeth  and  hair  with  shopmen  deal. 
My  swarthy  tint  is  in  the  grain ; 
The  rocks  and  forests  know  it's  real. 

7.  If  thou  would  read  a  lesson  that  will  keep 
Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from  sleep. 
Go  to  the  woo<ls  and  hills.    No  tears 
Dim  the  sweet  look  ihat  Nature  wears. 

;  There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  clustered  trees 
And  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes 
Pouring  new  glory  on  the  autumn  woods. 


Veritas. 


VII. 


And  honest  company  I  thank  yon  all 
That  have  beheld  nte  give  away  myself 
To  thb  most  patient,  sweet  and  virtuous  wife. 

I.  I  go,  1  go,  look  how  I  go, 
Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow. 

al  Ah,  come  not,  vrrite  not,  think  not  once  of  me. 
Nor  share  one  pang  of  all  1  felt  for  thee. 

3.  .      .      .      The  m«st  mighty  Neptune 

Seemed  to  besiege  and  make  bis  bold  waves  tremble, 
Ves,  his  dread  trident  shake. 

4.  And  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  candle, 

Henceforth  I  vow  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 

5.  .      .      .      Ah,  when  shall  all  men's  good 
Be  each  man's  rule,  and  universal  peace 

Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land. 

9.  0  men !  this  man  in  brotherhood  your  weary  pftths 

beguiling. 

Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace,  and  died 
while  you  were  smiling. 

t.  Predestined  bride  in  heaven's  eternal  dome 
Of  some  brave  youth. 

8.  .  .      Now  by  the  voice  of  him 

Who  is  the  first  among  you,  by  this  sign, 
Which  makes  you  tremble,  by  the  claims  of  him 
Who  is  undying,  rise,  appear,  appear. 

Most  excellent  accomplished  lady,  thw  heaven's  raia 
Odours  on  you. 

Hyacinth. 

VIII. 

I.  Rogue  !  rogue  !  rogue  !  ! 

I  am  sick  of  this  false  world,  and  will  love  nought. 
But  even  the  mere  necessities  upon  it. 

II.  How  oft  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death 
Ha\e  tney  been  merry. 

1  For  once  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 
The  tioubled  chafing  with  her  shores. 

2.  How  poor  are  they  that  have  not  patience  ! 

3.  Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough, 
And  bear't  before  him. 

4.  Give  not  this  rotten  to  your  friend. 

5.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun,  and  be  thus 
Declined.    Singulariter,  ,  hie,  hoec,  hoc. 

SHIRTY. 

IX. 

The  thing  became  a  trumpet  whence  he  flew, 
Soul -animating  strains,  alas  !  too  few. 

1.  Betiirc  bis  lifted  aim  received 
Its  iinpuls  !  to  descend. 

The  bliist  of  the  desert  came. 

2.  But  when  the  bolt  of  death  is  hurl  d. 
Ah  I  whither  then  with  thee  to  fly. 
Shall  roam  the  world  ? 

3.  And  she  inspires,  whose  beauty  shines  in  all, 
t  o  soon  to  weave  a  daughter's  coronal, 

And  at  the  marriage  rite  smile  tliiougU  her  tcais. 

4.  Hence  to  dreary  Arctic  regions 
Summon  thy  terrific  legions  ; 
Hence  to  caves  of  northern  

5.  'Tis  lost;  all  earth  will  cry  out,  thank  your  father  ! 
And  they  will  swell  the         with  a  curse 

).  Hi.s  l!ui:o  fortune 
Ui'  in  bis  good  and  j:i-.icious  nature  hanging, 
Si  b  111  s  mil  properties  to  his  love,  and  tendance 
All  -!0.  l->  liiarts. 

E.  1.  C. 


The  following  Charade  by  Mrs.  Mary  M'Demott, 
Lower  Mouat-street,  has  been  awarded  the  prize  of  ten 
•hilUngs  offered  in  the  Penny  Despatch  of  February  13  : — 
I. 

The  young  mom  rising  radiantly 

"To  wild  bird's  wakening  trills, 

Springs  forth  to  meet  witi  dewy  feet 

Her  thousand  laughing  rifis ; 

But,  all  !  my  tranquil  tender  first. 

More  dear  art  thou  by  far. 

When  thou  comest  drest 

In  a  shadoAvy  vest 

By  the  light  of  the  evening  star. 

Then  sweet,  how  sweet,  when  work  is  done. 

In  thy  dreamy  craft  to  glide 

Far  away  from  a  toilsome  world. 

With  thy  soft  hand  to  guide. 

My  tender  first,  thus  may  thy  spell, 

With  aU  its  holy  calm. 

Pour  over  every  sorrowing  heart 

A  soft,  refreshing  balm. 

And  for  my  second,  gentle  friends, 

I  would  your  cares  and  fears 

Were  measured  by  its  mark  alone 

Through  all  your  future  years. 

But,  ah,  beware,  my  hapless  whole. 

Sweet  calm  it  never  knows. 

Whene'er  its  baneful  influence  haunts 

It  banishes  repose. 


II. 

'J  he  noble  leader  of  the  host 

For  victory  athirst. 
With  lifted  sword  and  flashing  eye. 

Cries  to  his  men  my  first. 

My  second  each  one  calls  himself. 

From  beegar  to  the  peer, 
Tho'  rank  may  be  "  the  guinea  stamp," 

There's  no  distinction  here. 

My  third  is  but  a  Httle  word, 

Which,  if  reversed,  would  bear 
Dire  import  to  a  lover's  heart. 

And  plunge  him  in  despair. 

My  whole  has  caused  more  burning  tears 

Than  tongue  of  mau  can  tell. 
And  yet  'tis  nnrtured  in  the  land, 

Nor  strive  we  to  dispel. 

A  perfect  pickle  it  has  proved  ; 

Is  quite  at  home  in  sauce. 
And  yet  if  it  were  banished,  we'd 

Conquer  it  a  less. 

Kerry  Pipprx. 


III. 

The  bugles  sound,  the  banners  wave. 

The  drum  beats  loud,  the  cannons  boom, 
"  Chaige  my  whole  '."  the  order  s  given. 

The  foe  rush  madly  to  ttieir  doom. 
The  coniiicfs  o'er,  the  victory's  won, 

Shouts  of  triumph  rend  the  air  ; 
Bring  forth  my  first,  the  warric  r  crown, 

The  victor's  wreath  he'll  nobly  weaj  ; 
While  on  the  gory  batUe-ticld, 

Where  dead  and  dying  mingled  lie, 
From  many  a  tortured  breast,  uiy  second 

Ascends  to  Heaven  a  last  faint  sigh. 

Away  by  the  bright  sea  shore  a  busy  group 

Their  work  beguile  with  merry  song, 
Yet  ever  and  anon  the  blue  waves  scan. 

For  a  glimpse  of  the  boat  that  tarries  long; 
Fathers  and  husbands  homeward  returning 

A  cheery  welcome  find,  their  toils  are  o,er. 
My  third  prepared  for  the  morrow's  labour. 

They've  naught  to  do,  but  rest  once  more. 

HVACINTH. 

IV. 

My  first  is  oft  found  like  a  square. 

Well  sheltered  by  houses  and  walls ; 
Exposed  to  the  sun's  dazzling  glare. 

And  to  trie  cold  rain  when  it  falls. 
For  cii-licr  it  cares  not  a  fig,  ' 

Tile  ^.turm  its  value  eahances  ; 
In  it  you  cm  shelter  your  gig, 

And  pny  one  who  works  for  his  chances. 

My  second's  of  world-wide  fame, 

'Tis  sought  for  by  weak  men  and  healthy ; 
At  home  it  has  got  a  pot  name, 

■And  is  polished  and  dress'd  for  the  wealthy. 
'Tis  slii'u.ing  to  see  it  at  play. 

How  nien  will  uncover  before  it ; 
And  crowns  high  in  the  world  to-day, 

To-nioriow  may  stoop  to  adore  it ! 

Jly  whole  in  gre.at  numbi.'rs  you'd  like. 

Fair  ladies,  when  dresses  you're  buying. 
But  your  figures  I  hope  it  won't  strike, 

Or  away  from  it  you  would  go  flying  ! 
There  ne'er  v/as  a  tuuic  or  fiili, 

Or  pants  for  a  gent,  made  witlmut  it. 
Nor  chemise,  nor  shirt,  if  you  will — 

.last  wait  and  you'll  see  it'  you  doubt  it. 

f .  JOK. 


My  first  is  an  article  used  every  day. 

By  the  peeress  as  well  as  the  peasant. 
It  is  black,  it  is  white,  but  it  never  is  grey. 

Through  its  want  'in  have  oft  felt  unpleasant. 

My  second's  an  ornament  both  useful  and  nice. 
It  has.  oft  helped  to  soothe  us  when  weary. 

Sometimes  it  is  cheap,  yet  oft  costs  a  good  price. 
When  the  latter  of  its  use  we're  chary. 

When  my  whole  is  well-fiU'd  with  a  lot  of  my  first. 

My  poor  second's  almost  hidden  from  view. 
But  now  no  more  hints,  lest  on  your  mind  there  migbt 
burst, 

What  I've  striven  to  make  puzzling  to  you, 

CROCVB 

VI. 

My  first  is  one,  or  two,  or  many. 

Yet  always  ought  to  go  together. 
Two  of  my  next  are  in  a  penny. 

But  would  not  pass  for  half-pence  efther. 

My  third  beside  the  quiet  streams 
May  oft  be  found  in  pleasaut  summer  ; 

Or  goes  with  gallant  volunteera. 
Comrade  of  trumpeter  and  drummer. 

My  fourth  in  holy  places  dwells. 

Though  little  is  his  lot  respected; 
My  fifth  is  egotistical. 

My  sixth  with  Egypt  was  connected. 


My  total  changes  night  to  day. 
And  spreads  along  the  land  dismay. 


VII. 


Campana. 


My  first  is  in  grey,  but  not  in  white, 
My  second  is  in  ray,  but  not  in  light; 
My  third  is  in  lane,  but  not  in  street. 
My  fourth  is  in  lively,  but  not  in  fleet; 
My  fifth  is  in  France,  but  not  in  Spain, 
My  sixth  is  in  lose,  but  not  in  gain  ; 
My  seventh  is  in  olive,  but  not  in  fig. 
My  eighth  is  in  little,  but  not  in  big  ; 
My  ninth  is  in  water,  but  not  in  rain. 
My  tenth  is  in  seed,  but  not  in  grain. 
Those  letters,  now,  if  found  out  by  yon. 
Will  bring  a  famous  battle-field  to  view  : 
There  legions  fought  throughout  the  day, 
'Till  the. weaker  side  at  last  gave  way. 

T.  J.  D.  (WaterviUe). 

VIII. 

The  farmers  rear  bullocks  to  send  to  the  show. 

The  squire,  fine  flowers  and  fruit; 
Great  is  the  contest  for  first,  we  all  know. 

And  everyone  hopes  he  will  suit. 

The  courtiers  of  old  the  second  used  have 

Forever  attached  to  their  train, 
Tho  fashion  has  now  become  obsolete,  save 

At.  Windsor,  the  home  of  the  Queen. 

O,  how  many  hundreds  are  eager  to  be 

Placed  at  the  top  of  the  whole. 
Through  merit  alone,  you  aU  plainlr  see. 

Can  we  ever  reach  ambition's  gaol 


MOYLB. 


IX. 


1.  One  of  the  greatest  blessings  given. 
And  yet  has  been  a  scourge  from  Heaven; 
It  pleasure  gives,  oft  causes  pain, 
Without  it  we  could  not  life  sustain; 
Vet  thousands  by  it  meet  their  death; 

It  comforts  us  to  our  latest  breath. 
We  know  its  use,  efl'ects,  and  laws. 
And  yet  kuow  nothing  otits  cause. 

2.  Thifi  often  proves  itself  our  friend. 
And  always  will  assistance  lend 

To  save  our  goods  from  pilfering  bands. 
And  like  a  faithful  seutiy  stands — 
Though  we  be  many  miles  away. 
It  minds  its  post  by  liight  or  day. 
It  serves  alike  tho  rich  and  poor. 
By  rendering  their  homes  secure. 

3.  The  whole  has  often  been  in  battle, 
And  soared  the  foeman  by  its  rattle ; 
And  though  so  deadly  in  the  strife. 
It  has  been  to  preserve  life. 

Campo  Bello. 

X. 

Though  cDunocted  with  virtue,  'tis  seen  in  depravity. 
And,  ro.'idjr,  'tis  always  the  centre  of  gravity ; 
With  Tagaliond  found,  still  it  sliunneth  a  rogue. 
Ami,  though  unknown  to  fashion,  is  ever  in  vogue  ; 
Loving  conversation,  yet  avcsding  society— 
Detesting  .a  cliai>ge,  it  is  fond  of  vaiiety. 
With  benevolence  seen,  yet  a  stranger  to  charity  ; 
Unacquainted  with  rudeness,  'tis  fond  of  vulgarity. 
With  aversion,  yet  stands  aloof  from  animosity ; 
Unconscious  of  speed,  is  a  friend  of  velocity. 
Though  chained  in  gyves,  is  not  held  in  subjection. 
And,  fa«t  bound  in  love,  oever  feeleth  affection. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

TO  OUR  READERS. 
We  have  great  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing that  we  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  E.  Owens  Blackburne, 
author  of  "  Refining  Fires,"  "  Dick 
Wilkins'  Banshee,"  and  other  tales, 
for  the  publication  of  a  ^ew  and 
Original  Irish  Story,  entitled  "  A 
Woman  Scorned."  The  opening  chap- 
ters will  appear  next  week. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
•  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days  after 
they  are  received ;  and  occasionally,  owing  to  their  num' 
ber,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contributions.  Atten- 
tion to  tills  is  particularly  requested. 

Kejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  where  stamps  are  en- 
closed tor  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them;  but,  if  our  rule  is  complied 
with,  wo  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely,  if  found 
unsuitable. 

Emily.— "Emily"  is  a  silly  girl,  if  she  allows  idle  tattlers 
to  deprive  her  of  a  sincere  and  well-tried  friend.  It  will 
be  time  to  relinquish  the  intimacy  of  which  she  speaks 
when  her  engaged  lover  objects  to  it. 

Patrick  Sh.\rp.— The  forehead  you  describe,  viz.— one 
that  is  partly  high  and  then  recedes  towards  the  hair, 
may  belong  to  a  very  intellectual  person,  but  not  to  one 
who  (according  to  phrenologists)  possesses  strong  reason- 
ingjpropensities ;  in  other  words,  large  organs  of  casuality. 

AWCE  De.nbigh.— The  Ides  were  a  term  of  time  amongst 
the  ancient  Romans,  of  eight  days  in  each  month,  begin- 
ning (but  counting  backwards)  on  the  ?.3th  day,  except  in 
March,  May,  JPnly,  October,  in  which  it  was  the  16th. 

O.  Y.— Speaking  slowly  is  the  best  remedy  for  stuttering. 
It  generally  happens  that  one  or  two  letters  are  more 
difScult  than  others  for  the  stammerer  to  sound.  Let 
these  letters  be  practised ;  use  those  woi-ds  frequently  in 
which  they  occur,  and  do  not  be  discouraged  by  frequent 
failure. 

SCHOOLBOT.— The  science  of  esthetics,  in  the  fine  arts,  is 
that  which  treats  of  the  beautiful ;  it  may  be  defined 
as  the  science  of  taste. 

Gregory.— The  "Flagellants"  were  fanatics,  who  used 
\  to  parade  the  streets  of  various  cities  of  the  Continent, 
ttt  various  periods  during  the  middle  ages,  armed  with 
scourges,  with  which  they  flagellated  or  flogged  them- 
selves as  penance  for  their  sins.  The  terrible  famines  or 
pestilences  which  desolated  Europe  called  forth  these  de- 
monstrations of  penitence. 

Caroline  Ada.— R.S.P.:  These  initials  are  the  abbrevia- 
tions of  a  French  sentence,  "  Kepondee,  s'il  vous  plait, 

,  in  English,  "Answer,  if  you  please."  In  like  manner,  tho 
{aitials  P.P.C.  reprasent  another  French  sentence:  "Pour 
prendre  conge,"  "  To  taJke  leave."  Of  course  R.S.P.  is 
placed  in  notes  of  invitation,  and  P.P.C.  on  cards  left  at 
a  farewell  call. 

Klatmore.— There  is  certainly  a  greal'  affinity  between 
earthqua'^  ■  s  ami  .volc^p|ci.eruptioms,  both  being  effects  of 
the  same  cause— nainely,  the  imprisonment  of  gases 
within  the  earth,'  which  seek  to  form  an  outlet  for  them- 
selves through  the  surface.  The  destruction  of  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii  occurred  in  the  year  79.  The  loss 
of  life  was  comparatively  small.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
had  thus  to  fly,  taking  witli  them  their  most  valuable 
possessions.  Vesuvius  has~been  the  safety  of  Naples  on 
various  occasions. 

HocHELAGA.— Miuffled  paddles  or  oars  should  be  used  ;  a 
little  practice  will  enable  you  to  avoid  all  noise.  Wild 
ducks  are  proverbially  shy  ;  and,  unless  the  punt  be  pro- 
pelled very  gradually,  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  them. 

A  Youth. — "  A  Youth"  is  suffering  from  two  evils,  a  red 
nose  and  a  wish  to  become  an  actor.  We  think  the  last 
the  worst  of  the  two.  But  if  decidedly  stage-struck,  wo 
doubt  whether  he  will  listen  to  any  advice  from  us.  and 
probably  the  difficulties  he  will  encounter  at  the  very  be- 
ginning  of  a  theatrical  career  will  be  effectual  in  check- 
ing fats  passion.  Aa  to  the  red  cose,  we  ar»  gladit  does 


not  proceed  from  intemperance.  In  a  young  person  the 
most  common  cause  of  a  red  nose  is  indigestion,  or  irre- 
gular circulation  of  the  blood.  The  first  cause  may  be 
removed  by  attention  to  diet,  the  second  by  using  the 
flesh-brush  and  taking  daily  exercise.  Sometimes  acidity 
on  the  stomach  occasions  redness  in  the  nose  or  face.  For 
this  a  toaspoom'ul  of  magnesia,  well  mixed  in  milk,  and 
taken  twice  a  week,  would  prove  a  remedy. 

Hugh  L. — Tho  Cato-street  conspiracy  was  so  named  from 
the  small  street  near  the  Edgcware  road,  where  the  con- 
spirators used  to  meet.  A  villain  named  Thistlewood 
was  their,  leader.  Tho  design  of  the  conspirators  was  to 
murder  the  chief  ministers  of  an  unpopular  government. 
■  Betrayed  by  one  of  their  number,  they  were  arrested,  and 
suffered  death  for  high  treasoiy  They  were  first  hanged 
and  then  decapitated. 

J.  L.  Long. — Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  speak  as 
they  please  when  addressing  the  house.    Manner  cannot 

be  regulated,  and  every  man  has  his  own.  A  man  may 

be  educated  and  not  a  graduate  of  a  university.  Read 

"  Moore's  History  of  Ireland."  You  must  look  up  tho 

number  yourself.  Wash  the  face  in  tepid  water  if  your 

skin  is  delicate.  The  taking  of  Turkish  baths  is  not 

good  in  all  cases.  You  should  consult  a  medical  man  who 
has  known  you  for  some  time  and  then  observe  the  effects. 
 Writing  hardly  regular  enough  for  a  bank. 

Violet.— Cearf  mille  failthe  is  pronounced  as  though  writ- 
ten, "  Kademilye  faulthe."  Young  ladies  usually  wear 

veils.  The  length  of  time  mourning  is  to  be  worn  is  dic- 
tated by  circumstances.  A  few  months  suffice  for  a 
cousin.  Writing  pretty  fair. 

The  MacMahon— Write  to  the  Secretary  General  Post 
Office,  Dublin,  and  ask  him  to  write  your  name  on  his 
applicant  list. 

W.  E.  Y,— If  a  man  dies  intestate,  his  freehold  landed  pro- 
perty goes  to  his  heir-at-hvw,  and  his  other  property  is 
divided  among  his  next  of  kin. 
R.  D.— The  words  are  : 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God,  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 
They  form  part  of  Coleridge's  "  Rhyme  of  the  Ancient 
Maiinor." 

A  SUBSCRIDER  — If  a  formal  invitation  has  been  received, 
an  answer,  accepting  or  refusing  the  same,  should  be 

sent.  On  meetiag  ladie.0  in  the  street  you  may  shake 

hands  with  your  intimate  friends,  and  only  unreasonable 
ones  would  be  offended  at  your  not  removing  your  hat 
while  shaking  hands  ;  for 

Philosophers  agree  'tis  hard 

To  do  two  things  at  once. 

A  Constant  Reader  wants  to  know  the  number  of  rabbits 
a  full-grown  boa-constrictor  is  capable  of  swallowing  at  a 
meal.  We  suppose  it  differs  with  the  health  and  appetite 
of  the  creature.  Perhaps  our  correspondent  does  not  al- 
ways feel  capable  of  taking  the  same  quantity. 
T.  B.  S. — "  T.  B.  S.,"  "our  constant  reader,"  appears  to  us 
the  most  inconstant  of  men.  At  the  commencement  of 
his  letter  we  expected  to  read  of  some  cogent  reason  for 
his  wishing  to  break  off  his  engagement,  but  he  gives  us 
none.  His  now  preferring  another  lady  only  betrays  his 
fickleness.  Before  our  answer  reaches  him,  he  will,  in 
all  probability,  have  preferred  a  third  to  the  second,  and,^ 
perhaps,  a  fourth  to  the  third.  The  lines  that  slander 
mankind  generally,  are  truly  applicable  to  "  T.  B.  S'.'' — 
To  love  witii  little  reason. 

To  flatter,  feign,  pursue. 
To  follow  for  a  season, 
And  leave  as  vainly  too — 
'  l  is  thus  men  love. 

LaLEE  writes :— Some  time  since  I  wrote  you,  asking  if 
you  could  inform! me  who  was  the  authsr  of.  "  Home, 
sweet  Home,"  and  in  answer  to  my  question  you  said  it  . 
was  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  To-day  I  came  across  an 
extract  from  a  New  York  paper,  entitled  "  The  author  of 
'Home,  sweet  Home.'  "  I  hare  copied  down  a  couple  of 
sentences  from  the  extract,  as  they  may 'not  be  without 
some  interest  to  your  readers  :— •'  -  »  .  .  The 
country  (America)  owes  no  ordinary  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  John  Howard  Payne,  who,  if  he  did  not 
write  enough  to  entitle  him  to  a  recognised  place 
among  the  authors  of  this  class  (speaking  of  tho  na- 
tional song  writers,  Moore,  Burns,  and  Beranger), 
has  at  least  given  us  one  song  which  is  already  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  chance  or  change — a  household 
word,  sacred  and  secure.  If  f.ime  is  to  be  secured  by 
wide-spread  popularity,  we  would  rather  be  the  author  of 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  than  of  all  the  verses  of  all  the 
poets  our  land  has  known  from  its  earliest  age  to  the 
preseut hour.   «  ■  <   "Home,  sweet  Home"  >t^.J>>'~N8A 


in  a  garret  of  tho  Palais  U0y.1l,  Paris,  when  poor  Payno 
was  so  utterly  destitute  and  friendless  that  he  knew  not 
where  the  next  day's  dinner  was  coming  from.  .  .  ,  . 
!*■  appeared  originally  in  a  diminutive  opera,  called 
Clare,  the  Maid  of  Milan,  v.-hich  is  but  seldom  seen  or 
heard  ot  now,  .  .  .  More  than  once,  the  nnfoituiiate 
author,  walking  the  streets  of  London  or  Pari.';  amid  the 
darkness,  hungry,  houseless,  and  penniless,  saw  the  cheeij 
ful  light  gleaming  through  the  windows  of  happy  homes, 
and  heard  the  music  of  his  own  song  drifting  out  upoij 
the  gloomy  night  to  mock  the  wandcrei's  heait  with 
visions  of  comfort  and  of  joy,  whose  blesced  reality  was 
for  ever  denied  to  him.  'Home,  sweet  Home,'  was 
written  by  a  homeless  man." 
INQUIRE.XDO. — There aredifferent  ages  forthe  different  ranks 
in  the  Civil  Service.  Accurate  information  can  be  had 
only  direct  from  the  Commissioners,  and  week  after 
week  we  give  the  atldress  —11  Cannon-row,  A^estminster, 
London. 

P.F.— See  reply  to  In^ttirendo.  We  do  not  think  your 

wilting  would  gain  high  marks. 

Marie— Do  not  p-.uiish  the  child.  Try  patiently  to  dis- 
cover the  best  niea^'.s  of  sub.luing  her,  and  persevere  in 
that.  Probably  a  little  kindness  would  go  a  long  w.iy. 
Do  not  take  part  against  the  governess,  but  sustain  her  in 
every  legitimate  effort. 

Bryant. — V/rite  to  Scotland  Yard,  London. 

Ned. — Drinking  porter  makes  some  persons  stout.  Like 
everything  el.ie,  it  affects  different  people  in  difierent 
v/ays. 

An  Anxious  O.ne. — You  should  advertise  yoor  qualifies^ 
.  tions  in  a  daily  paper  published  in  that  part  of  England 
in  which  you  wish  to  live.  Probably  the  pay  there  is  a 
litye  higher  than  that  here. 

GoLDEN-BRiaOE.— A  clear  complexion  is  best  obtained  by 

regiilar,  careful  living.  The  hands  are  best  kept  by 

washing  in  tepid-  water  and  constantly  wearing  gloves. 
We  do  not  believe  in  balms  aud  sucU  like  appUcations. 
■ — -Y'oa  cm  get  back  numbers  by  sending  to  the  office, 
83  Middle  Abbey-street. 

Constant  Re.vder.— Apply  a  little  turpentine. 

An  Orphan. — To  be  competent  for  the  duties  of  a  reporter 
you  mufit  be  expert  in  shorthand  writing,  have  a  quick 
command  in  writing,  and  have  a  general  acquaintance, 

with  literature  and  public  a.Tairs.  It  is  letter  to  be 

employed  ir  a  n:esfhant's  office  than  in  a  draper's.— 
England  affords  a  better  field  for  employment  than 
Ireland. 

An  Admirer  of  the  DESP-ildi.— A  lover  "  heaving  re- 
ports" of  the  lady  would  very  naturally  make  inquiry  and 
act  as  the  result  of  his  inquiry  suggested.  The  young 
lady  who  keeps  her  lover  three  -^^eks  without  an  answer 
to  his  letter  does  not  deserve  a  letter,  and  in  all  pro'o. 
ability  >nll  not  get  one.  If  you  have  done  this,  and  de- 
sire to  retain  the  gentleman's  affection,  write  imm«. 
diately.    Tricking  is  very  Uaui;erousiu  love. 

J.  J.  L.— You  ought  to  employ  a  skilled  agriculturist,  anS 
leam  the  business  practically  from  him.  Books  are  well 
enough,  l^t  experience  is  everything.  The  Board  ol 
AVorks^'ifcustom  Hodse.  Dublin,  ■niil  lend  you  modey  oa 
the  Security  of  your  lease. 

(Sally  Come  Up  has  had  two  proposals,  and  wislies  to  know 
which  m.tn  she  will  marry.  Marry  the  man  you  love  best. 

 Kirfus  siiia  macula  is  the  motto  of  the  Bedford*— 

"  Virtue  wit.h<^ut  stain." 

Decliked  with  "  hanks.— "My  Love  Story;"  "AVfoo\ 
la'.d  Whisper  ;"  "  De  Mowbray's  Last  Heir;"  '.' Marriol 
in  Haste  ;"  "The  Housekeeper's  Daughter ;"  "TiieParU 
ing;"  "The  Sdng  of  •  the  City  Child ;"  "A  Dream  oa 
,  Bride-cake;"  "'On  Matrimony ;"  "Cheap  Liieiatui-e' 
"Address  to  the  Stars;"  "The  Waif;"  "  On  my  Bet';'" 
"  Choosing  a  Wife ;"  "  To  a  Mother ;"  "  A  Mother's 
Love;"  a  Woman's  Face;"  "The  FaUe  He.xrfc ; '  "  A  Tale 
of  the  Christmas  Holidays;"  "Apology;"  "Morning;"" 
"  Go]d,^,n  Hair;"  "The  Moon;"  "Nelson;"  "  A  Lost 
Hope;"  "To  a  Friend;  '  "A  Sunset  Scene;"  "Midnight 
ahbiights;*"  "The  Christmas  Holidays;"  "The  Harp;' 
"  A  Soiin'etJ"  "'  The  Old  Old  Romance." 
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A  WOMAN  SCORNED. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Earth  has  do  hate  like  love  to  aogor  tamed. 
Nor  hell  no  fury  like  a  woman  scorned. 

Away  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  about  half- 
a-mils  inland  and  southward  from  wkere  Croagh 
Patrick  towers  upon  the  southern  shore  of  Clew  Bay, 
•nugly  ensconced  in  a  hollow  of  that  most  moun- 
tainous region,  lay  the  little  hamlet  of  Kilbellan.  Not 
more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  squalid-looking 
cabins  did  it  comprise  altogether — wretched,  comfort* 
less  dwellings,  with  stagnant  green  pools  and  manure 
heaps  before  the  doors.  The  brown  mud  walls  were 
palpably  innocent  of  the  whitewasher's  brush,  and 
the  searching  mellow  sun  of  the  declining  Sep- 
tember day  only  lerred  to  throw  into  bolder 
relief  the  squalor  and  poverty-stricken  apptar- 
ance  of  the  hamlet.  The  inhabitants  were 
chiefly  fishermen  and  their  wives  and  families— the 
latter  numerous  enough,  if  one  might  judge  from  the 
swarms  of  half-naked  children  of  both  sexes  who 
disported  in  the  mud  before  the  doors,  and  seemed 
to  thrive  under  the  apparent  disadvantage. 

At  the  door  of  one  of  the  cabins — one  more  pre- 
tentious looking  than  the  others — stood  a  young  girl 
of  some  two  and  twenty  years.  Her  coarse  linsey 
gown  and  small  cross-barred  woollen  shawl  covered 
the  figure  of  a  Juno.  Her  exquisitely  chiselled  face 
— the  only  touch  of  colour  in  which  was  the  deep 
ruby  of  the  parted  lips,  disclosing  small,  even  teeth  of 
pearly  whiteness,  was  embrowned  by  constant  expo- 
tore  to  the  sun.  Abundant  masses  of  soft,  silky, 
black  hair  rippled  and  waved  away  from  a  broad, 
low,  Clytie  brow,  Deneath  which  flashed  the  true 
Irish  eyes  of  passionate,  tender  blue-grey.  They  were 
•yes  such  as  might  have  gleamed  from  beneath  a  lace 
viantilla,  amongst  the  orange  groves  of  Spain. 

Prometheiu-like,  from  heaven  she  stole 
The  fire  that  'neath  those  silken  lashes 

In  darkest  moments  seems  to  roll 
From  eyes  that  cannot  hide  their  flashes. 

There  she  stood  knitting.  Knitting  a  blue  woollen 
•ook  for  the  old  father  who,  since  morning,  had  been 
away  with  his  cargo  of  fish  at  the  neighbouring  mar- 
ket town.  Fast  flew  the  needles,  moved  thereto  by 
the  small,  shapely,  brown  hands  ;  whilst  ever  and 
anon  sh«  f^lanccd  with  visible  eagerness  at  the  shadow 
of  a  mountain  in  the  distance.  Like  all  West  Covntry 
peasants,  she  reckoned  time  by  the  sun,  and  as  the 
shadow  of  Sliev  Dhuv  lengthened  until  it  touched 
the  slope  of  a  yet  more  distant  mountain,  she  hastily 
laid  aside  her  knitting,  and,  leaving  the  cabin  door 
on  the  "  latch,"  stood  outside,  the  hood  of  her  blue 
cloak  thrown  picturesquely  over  her  queenly 
head.  Furtively  she  glanced  up  and  down. 
Save  the  noisy  children,  there  were  none  of  her 
neighbours  visible.  With  a  perceptible  colour  in  her 
^ear  brown  obeek,  she  walked  swiftly  away,  and 


did  not  slacken  her  pace  until  the  blue  waters  of 
Clew  Bay  with  its  thousand  islets  loomed  in  view. 
Away  over  the  western  main  the  red  sun  was  sinking 
to  his  rest,  the  last  faint  rays  gloriously  tinting  the 
piled-up  masses  of  soft  purple  clouds  which  slowly 
drifted  across  the  bay.  The  shrill  cry  of  the  silvery- 
breasted  sea-birds  alone  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
evening.  No  sound  or  sign  of  human  life  ;  no  evi- 
dence of  the  cultivating  hand  of  man  ;  grand,  wild, 
weird  scenery  around,  and  God's  great  ocean  heaving 
in  the  distance. 

Presently  the  girl  slackens  her  pace.  The  moun- 
tain roads  take  strange  and  devious  twistings,  and 
her  quick  ear  detects  the  noise  of  feet  coming  round 
the  turn.  The  glorious  passionate  eyes  dilate  and 
become  dark  with  a  strange  tenderness,  and  the 
flush  on  her  cheek  deepens  perceptibly.  She 
stands  listening,  one  foot  on  a  stile,  at  the 
entrance  to  a  path  leading  to  the  ruins  of  Murrisk 
Abbey,  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  Croagh  Patrick. 
Nearer  and  nearer  come  the  footsteps  ;  in  a  moment 
more  a  figure  turns  the  sharp  bend  in  the  road  and 
stands  not  a  yard  from  her.  Again  there  is  a  light 
in  her  eye,  but  it  is  that  of  unmistakable  anger,  and 
the  flush  of  annoyance  mantles  visibly  upon  her 
cheek. 

The  intruder  was  a  short,  thin,  hard-featured  man, 
who  might  be  any  age  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty-five  or  forty.  He  was  roughly  attired  in  a 
suit  of  fisherman's  clothes,  and  wore  on  his  head  a 
blue  woollen  cap,  from  beneath  which  straggled  the 
fiery  elf-locks  which  had  gained  for  him  the  cogno- 
men of  "Feiy  Flanagan."  Little  leering,  evil-look- 
ing eyes  gleamed  from  beneath  his  thick,  bushy  red 
brows,  and  a  sardonic  smile  flitted  across  his  lean, 
mean  face,  as  he  advanced  towards  the  girl  and  said 
familiarly  : 

"  Evenin'  Mar' get.  Isn't  it  yerself  that's  lucky  to 
meet  me  ?  Yer  too  purty  a  colleen  t'be  goitig  about 
be  yourself  so  late  in  the  day." 

"  Yer  room  is  more  welcome  nor  your  company," 
she  retorted  with  a  toss  of  her  handsome  head. 
"  Anyhow,  I'm  not  goin'  your  way  ;  I'm  going 
down  t'  the  churchyard  t'  gether  nettles  for  the 
young  ducks." 

"  Well,  ye'Ulet  me  go  wid  yeb,  won't  yeh  ?"  he 
asked,  sauntering  towards  the  stile.  "  Shure,  Mar- 
get,  alanna  !  yer  the  breakins  o'  me  heart  ;  mayn't  I 
go  with  yeh  ?" 

"  I  don't  wantyeh," she  repeated,  "  an  af thur  sayin' 
that  ye'll  be  a  mane  spalpeen  av  yeh  come  ;  an' 
throth  I'll  say  this  much,  that  ye'd  be  the  first  av 
yer  name  that  any  wan  could  even  maneness  to." 

"  Thrue  for  yeh,  Marget,"  and,  coming  nearer,  the 
evil  looking  eyes  closely  scanned  her  face,  "  but 
whisper,  agra"  (here  he  laidhis  hand  upon  her  cloak), 
"  I  know  all  about  it,  Marget." 

"  About  what  ?"  she  asked  in  a  steady  voice,  al- 
though her  very  lips  turned  white.  "  Arrah,  what  are 
ye  talkin'  about,  Foxy  ?" 

"  Will  I  tell  you?"  he  asked,  still  retaining  his  hold 
upon  her  cloak. 

"  Ay,  do.  Foxy,"  she  replied,  adding  with  an  as- 
sumption of  levity,  "  throth  it's  myself  that's  bad  off 
for  some  news." 


The  look  upon  his  evil-looking  face  would  have 
terrified  a  less  dauntless  woman.  The  bad,  leering 
eyes  seemed  to  read  her  very  soul,  as  he  said  in  a 
low  voice  : 

"  Marget,  I'd  lay  down  me  life  for  yeh,"  and  then 
he  stopped,  interrupted  by  a  peal  of  light  laughter 
from  the  girl,  who  exclaimed  : 

"  Why,  Foxy,  shure  I  knew  that  long  ago.  There's 
Tim  Doolan  an'  Pat  Byrne  an'  half  the  other  chaps 
in  the  barony  'ud  do  the  same.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  an'  is 
that  yer  news,  acushla  ?" 

"  No,  Marget,  it  isn't.  I  knew  that  'ud  be  no 
news  t'  yeh  ;  but  I  know  that  yeh  come  here  evenin' 
afther  evenin' t'  meet  Misther  Harbert  Blake— 'may 
my  heavy  curse  light  on  him  !" 

"  Yer  very  impident,  Foxy,' '  she  exclaimed,  trying 
to  disengage  her  cloak  from  his  grasp,  whilst  the  hot 
red  blood  coursed  palpably  beneath  the  clear  brown 
skin. 

"  Ye  can't  deny  it,  Marget.  An'  ye  know  right 
well  that  no  good  can  come  av  a  poor  ignorant  girl 
havin'  a  gintleman  lover.  Be  quite,  now,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  she  angrily  tried  to  snatch  her  cloak  away. 
"  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  kem  here  to  talk  to  yeh, 
an'  didn't  see  yeh.  The  rascal  means  no  good — the 
Blakes  is  bad,  stock,  lock  and  barrel  ;  an'  if  he  doe 
yeh  a  harm  on'y  jist  tell  me.  Evenin',  Marget  ;  he*^ 
waitin'  for  yeh.  I  saw  him  goin'  there  before  yeh 
kem" — and,  with  a  sardonic  leer,  he  ran  hastily  down 
the  path  by  which  ho  had  come,  whilst  she  turned 
and  slowly  walked  down  the  by-way  towards  the 
abbey. 

A  tall,  handsome  man,  of  seven-and-twenty,  with 
a  bronzed  patrician  face,  closely  curling  chestnut 
hair,  and  beard  of  that  warm  hue  said  to  denote  a 
passionate  and  enthusiastic  temperament ;  a  face  that 
upon  a  cursory  glance  would  call  forth  the  admira- 
tion and  trust  of  the  beholder  ;  but,  upon  closer  in- 
spection, the  keen  observer  could  not  fail  to  remark 
the  shifting  expression  of  the  handsome  eyes  and  the 
weak,  crafty  curves  of  the  beautiful  moustache-shaded 
mouth,  which  not  unfrequently  curl«d  with  a  smile 
not  good  to  look  upon  ;  but,  barring  these  subtle  dis- 
advantages, a  fine-looking  fellow  for  all  that.  A  Boy- 
ard  in  his  beauty — a  craven  in  his  heart.  A  man  pos- 
sessed of  that  inexplicable  f«.?cination  of  manner  which 
some  natures  are  capable  of  exerting  over  others, 
which  repels  and  fascinates  at  the  same  time  ;  which 
the  victim  often  girds  against  but  cannot  entirely  be- 
come freed  from,  until  often  the  caged  soul  beats 
against  the  enthralling  bars,  and  not  unfrequently  t\ 
fierce,  wild,  revengeful  demon  is  invoked  in  its  stead. 
Such  was  the  man  who,  from  his  seat  within  a  broken 
wall  within  the  mouldering  ruins  of  Murrisk  Abbey, 
was  an  unseen  spectator  of  the  interview  between 
Margaret  Carroll  and  Foxy  Flanagan. 

He  did  not  move  as  the  girl  approached  him,  her 
red  lips  parted,  her  eyes  sparkling,  and  her  whole 
frame  quivering  with  excitement  and  joy  at  the  sight 
of  him.  The  hood  of  her  heavy  blue  cloth  cloak  was 
thrown  back,  and  a  long  waving  curl  of  her  silky 
black  hair  strayed  down  her  neck  and  across  her 
heaving  bosom.  A  few  babyish,  tendril-like  rings  of 
hair  lay  upon  her  forehead,  and  the  rich  flush  which 
rapidly  flitted  across  her  beaming  face  would  have 
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handed  down  to  posterity  the  name  and  fama  of  the 
painter  who  could  betray  it. 

"  Well — so  you've  come  at  last — my  gipsy-queen  1' 
he  remarkecl,  looking  at  her  with  a  lazy  smile  from 
beneath  the  brim  of  his  straw  hat.  "  What  was 
that  interesting  conversation  you  had  with  Foxy  ?" 

"  Only  some  fulish  talk,"  she  replied  evasively,  the 
flush  on  her  face  deepening  as  she  recollected  Foxy's 
words,  adding  as  she  drew  nearer  to  him,  "  Shure  all 
the  boys  talks  nonsinse  t'  me  !" 

"  Do  they  ?"  he  asked,  half  unconsciously,  drawing 
her  towards  him,  and  framing  her  face  in  his  hands. 
Very  loving  and  beautiful  it  looked,  and  so  Herbert 
Blake  stooped  and  kissed  her  lips.  He  whimpered 
softly  : 

"  Wall — my  Margaret,  my  pearl,  have  you  thought 
over  what  I  said  to  you  last  night  ?" 

She  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder  :  his  arms 
■were  around  her  :  her  breath  came  thick  and  fast, 
but  she  eould  not  speak.  AVith  subtle  tenderness  he 
drew  her  closer  to  him,  and  sraoothed  away  the  soft 
•urls  from  her  broad  low  brow.  He  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  spell  which  his  presence  cast  around  her, 
and  again  turning  her  downcast  face  up  to  his,  he 
gazed  intently  at  her,  as  he  asked  : 

"  What  is  your  answer,  Margaret  ?" 

"  Harbart,  Harbart !"  she  exclaimed  passionately, 
with  a  West  Connaught  ring  upon  the  name  which 
gave  an  additional  pathos  to  her  tones,  "  darlint, 
don't  timpt  me  any  more  !  Oh  !"  and  she  buried  her 
head  upon  his  shoulder,  "  if  ye'd  only  come  before  a 
priest  wid  me,  man  or  mortal  'ud  niver  know  I  was 
yer  wife  until  the  time  kem  when  yeh  could  acknow- 
ledge me." 

An  amused  smile  played  over  his  handsome  face — 
a  smile  which  boded  no  good  to  the  woman  at  his 
side.  There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  silence  during 
which  ha  could  hear  her  heart  beating  wildly,  and 
presently  he  said  : 

*'  Margaret,  I  am  worse  off  than  ever.  Debt  and 
ruin  are  staring  me  on  every  side  ;  it  would  be  simple 
Madness  for  me  to  marry  just  now.  But  I  swear 
that  if  you  will  only  come  away  with  me  to  Donegal, 
»nd  be  my  wife  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  that  I  will 
marry  you,  before  a  bishop  if  you  like,  as  soon  as  I 
inherit  Benmore.  You  say  you  love  me,  Margaret," 
he  continued  coldly,  and  relaxing  his  clasp  of  her, 
"  I  confess  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it,  from  your  hesi- 
tation." 

Quick,  sensitive,  and  impulsive,  neither  the  tone 
nor  the  action  were  lost  upon  her.  She  loved  him 
blindly,  wildly,  unreasoningly,  with  all  the  fervour  of 
her  strong,  loving  woman's  nature.  Her  voice  was 
faint  with  emotion  as  she  answered, 

"  HarbsLTt,  how  can  yeh  say  yeh  doubt  that  I  love 
yeh  ?  Haven't  I  given  yeh  everything,"  and  her 
voice  grew  fainter,  whilst  her  head  again  drooped 
upon  his  shoulder — "  the  full  up  o'  me  heart  o'  love, 
ay  an'  honour  too." 

"  What  I"  he  exclaimed  bitterly,  thrusting  her 
from  him.  "  Do  you  regret  having  given  yourself  to 
me  ?  You  have  deceived  me  I  I  am  in  trouble  and 
I  came  here  thinking  you  loved  me  enough  to  com- 
fort me  ;  instead  of  that  I  find  you  selfishly  thinking 
4f  yourself.  Let  me  go  1"  and  he  roughly  put  her 
aside,  • 

"Thrubble,  darlint !"  she  said,  half -terrified  at  his 
manner,  half-grieved  at  his  news,  "  tell  it  t'me, 
'avourneen,"  and  advancing  to  him  she  timidly  put 
her  arm  round  him.  Passively  he  received  the 
caress,  answering,  as  he  kicked  viciously  at  a  root 
of  nettles: 

"  Why,  merely  that  my  affairs  are  In  that  state 
that  I  cannot  hold  out  much  longer.  And  now  you 
turn  against  me." 


He  looked  at  her  as  he  concluded.  A  bright,  swift 
passionate  glance.  Well  he  knew  how  to  tune  the 
string!  of  her  impulsive,  loving  heart,  as  it  seemed 
best  to  him.  He  possessed  the  torturing  instinct  in 
an  eminent  degree,  and  played  upon  the  gamut  of 
her  affections,  torturing  her  and  moulding  her  as  only 
a  keen,  clever,  selfish  nature  can  torture  and  mould 
a  loving,  pliable,  and  intensely-sensitivt  one.  The 
girl  did  not  speak,  an  awful  conflict  was  going  on  in 
her  soul.  The  tempter  knew  it,  and  gradually  en- 
folding her  in  his  strong,  circling  arms,  he  whispered : 

"Margaret — I  love  you." 

She  clung  to  him  passionately,  and  burst  into  a« 
hysterical  fit  of  weeping.  With  fond,  endearing  words 
he  strove  to  soothe  her.  But  the  shrieking  sea-birds 
had  gone  to  their  rest,  and  the  night  breezes  were 
wafted  across  the  Atlantic  ere  they  two  separated, 
and  Margaret  Carroll  had  given  her  promise  to  leave 
Connaught  with  Herbert  Blake  the  next  week. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Of  all  the  girls  that  are  so  smart. 
There's  none  like  pretty  Sally. 

"  Sir  Cecil  and  Lady  Blake  are  entertaining  a  se- 
lect circle  of  friends  at  Benmore  Castle  during  the 
hunting  season." 

So  said  the  local  prints,  so  echoed  the  Dublin  pa- 
pers. Many  of  the  guests  wondered  at  the  absence  of 
Herbert  Blake  ;  but  disappointment  at  his  uncle's 
marriage,  and  the  possible  birth  of  an  heir,  which 
would  ruin  his  chance  of  succeeding  to  the  property, 
being  considered  adequate  cause  to  account  for  his 
non-appearance,  his  name  was  seldom  mentioned, 
unless  it  chanced  to  crop  up  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation. The  Bweet,  sad-looking,  pretty  young 
bride  claimed  all  attention.  She  had  been  an  or- 
phan, and  penniless,  and  when  the  wealthy  and  el- 
derly Sir  Cecil  had  offered  her  his  hand  and  some- 
what "battered  affections  she  had  wearily  and  indif- 
ferently accepted  them  from  sheer  terror  at  the 
thought  of  having  to  go  forth  and  do  battle  against 
a  cold  and  heartless  world,  of  which  she  was  prac- 
tically completely  ignorant. 

Undoubtedly,  his  uncle's  marriage  and  the  possibi- 
lity of  an  heir  being  born  to  the  estate  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  Herbert  Blake.  Steeped  to  the^ears  in  debt, 
the  property  in  perspective  had  enable'  him  to  raise 
money  sufficient  to  keep  him  afloat  upon  the  social 
stream  ;  but,  now  that  his  chances  were  considerably 
diminished,  he  felt  that  even  his  personal  liberty 
would  soon  be  at  stake.  Redwood,  the  staall  estate 
which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  who  had  been  Sir 
Cecil's  younger  brother,  was,  every  acre  of  it,  mort- 
gaged. He  was  past  seven-and-twenty,  had  been 
brought  up  to  no  profession,  but  lived  the  idle,  de- 
sultory life  of  an  Irish  country  gentleman,  the 
baronetcy  in  the  distance  casting  a  halo  around  his 
actual  straightened  circumstances.  But  now  that  was 
all  changed.  In  his  despairing  anger  he  could  not, 
or  would  not,  recognise  that  his  uncle  had  a  perfect 
right  to  marry,  if  it  pleased  him  to  do  so.  Herbert 
Blake  was  an  intensely  selfish  man,  with  a  keen  capa- 
city for  enjoying  the  good  things  of  this  life.  No 
conscientious  scruples  ever  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
gratifying  his  desires.  Utterly  unprincipled,  yet 
cleverly  concealing  it  under  the  mask  of  seeming  re- 
spectability, there  were  few — few  women  especially 
— who  could  be  induced  to  lend  a  credulous  ear  to 
the  strange,  wild  stories  which  were  afloat  concerning 
him.  His  tender,  gentle,  winning  manners  and  hand- 
some presence  covered  a  multitude  of  sins.  Incapable 
of  feeling  a  pure,  disinterested  affection,  his  ready 
tongue  and  the  indefinable  fascination  of  his  manner 
yet  gave  him  a  powerful  and  dangerous  influence  over 
women.  More  than  one  foolish  female  heart  throbbed 
wildly  as  he  rode  up  to  the  hunt,  and  with  good  rea- 
son too,  for,  at  some  time  or  other,  he  had  given 
each  one  of  the  fair  owners  ample  reason  to  fancy  that 
she — beyond  all  others — was  the  maid  he  had  singled 
from  "  the  world." 

But  he  never  committed  himself.  No  ;  he  was  too 
wary  for  that.  Few  women  could  ever  recollect  what 
Herbert  Blake  had  said  to  them.  They  thought  it 
over.  t>ut  it  was  of  no  usa,  ftnd  in  tha  end  feminine 


Bophistry  generally  concluded  by  deciding  that  it  wa* 
not  the  words,  but  the  way  in  which  they  were  said, 
which  had  so  impressed  them. 

"  He  loves  me — he  loves  me  not — he  loves  me" — 
triumphantly  concluded  a  girl  who  stood  by  the  side 
of  the  mountain  road  leading  to  Benmore  Castle.  She 
had  been  plucking  to  pieces  a  large  ox-eyed  daisy, 
repeating,  as  she  threw  aside  each  slender  white  ra- 
dius, the  time-honoured  charm  of  "  He  loves  me — ho 
loves  me  not !" 

Pale,  and, fair,  and  dainty  to  look  at — young,  too, 
with  a  pretty,  sensitive,  childish  mouth,  and  a  faint, 
pink  flush— like  a  child's — on  her  silken-smooth 
cheek,  Sally  Ffrench  was  as  pretty  a  maiden  as  ever 
the  sun  shone  on,  that  bright  September  afternoon. 
By  her  side  stood  a  well-groomed  mountain  pony, 
who  gravely  obeyed  his  pretty  mistress  as  she  led 
him  to  the  side  of  the  road,  and,  standing  upon  a 
stone,  prepared  to  mount.  A  little  graceful  svelte 
figure,  attired  in  a  simple  grey  riding-habit.  Be- 
neath her  coquettish  little  black  hat  a  pair  of  pas- 
sionate-looking, arjaber-brown  eyes  veil  themselvee 
beneath  tremulous  white  lids  and  dusky  eyebrows, 
pencilled  with  but  the  slightest  curve  in  their  dark 
line.  Waving  chestnut  hair  billows  away  from  the 
small  white  face,  and  hes  in  little  rings  upon  the  low 
white  brow. 

"  Trit-trot,  trit-trot,"  echoed  faintly  on  the  moun- 
tain road.  Beauty  pricked  her  ears  and  pawed  tha 
ground  impatiently,  and  her  mistress,  who  knew 
her  temper,  decided  not  to  mount  until  the  cause 
of  distraction  passed. 

Trit-tot  !  trit-trot  !  the  sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs 
advanced  nearer,  re-echoing  faintly  from  the  moun- 
tain slopes  where  the  sheep  lay  amongst  the  golden 
gorse  and  the  purple  heather.  Presently  a  horse  and 
its  rider  loomed  in  view,  and  a  meny  look  passed 
over  Sally  French's  face  as  she  recognised  the  rider  to 
be  Mrs.  Flanagan,  the  midwife,  mounted  upon  her 
famous  old  fat  mare — Red  Kate.  Recognising  Sally 
in  the  distance,  and  intending  to  stop  and  have  » 
gossip  with  her,  Mrs.  Flanagen  apostrophised  her 
mare  with 

"  Musha,  divil's  in  yeh,  Red  Kate — don't  ye  see 

Miss  Sally  waiting  for  uz — will  yeh  go  aisy  ?" 

To  which  touching  appeal  Red  Kate  responded  by 
plunging  into  a  long  sUnging  canter,  which  had  the 
effect  of  elevating  Mrs.  Flanagan's  heels  very  sud- 
denly and  of  tightening  the  «lutch  of  Mrs.  Flana- 
gan's hands  in  Red  Kate's  mane  —  in  a 
word,  of  dispossessing  Mrs.  Flanagan  of  her  centre  of 
gravity.  For  know,  courteous  reader,  that  of  aids  to 
graceful  equestrianism  in  the  shape  of  crutch,  or  horn, 
or  shoe-stirrup  Mrs.  Flaunagan's  ciare,  polished  saddle 
was  guiltless.  It  was  none  other,  in  fact,  than  the 
identical  saddle  be.strode  by  the  manly  legs  of  the  de- 
ceased Tom  Flanagan  when  on  earth,  and  before  he  had 
taken  his  last  long  ride  behind  the  grim  equestrian 
on  the  swift  pale  horse. 

But  Mrs.  Flanagan  possessed  her  countrywomen's 
genius  for  riding,  and  did  not  mind  the  slipyery  seat 
upon  the  bare,  crutchless  saddle.  Neither  did  she 
affect  Poole's  vanities  as  regarded  tightly-fitting 
jackets,  and  cunningly-devised  habit-shii ts.  The 
Widow  Flanagan  wore  her  best  stuff  gown — short,  and 
which  displayed  hf  r^serviceable  pendant  ankles  covered 
with  thick  white,  knitted  stockings,  her  thick  blue 
cloth  cloak,  and  her  best  black  satin  bonnet  ;  over 
the  latter  there  is  carefully  pinned  a  small  shawl  to 
preserve  it  from  the  dust.  Red  Kate  seemed  inclined 
to  quicken  her  pace,  but  immediately  receiving  the 
customary  objurgatory  kick  on  her  fat  ribs,  s  eepily 
subsided  again. 

Slenderly  clean  about  the  fetlocks,  lightlimbed, 
small-headed,  proud-necked,  the  well-groomed  pony 
stood  obedient  to  the  light  hand  upon  her  bridle,  and 
a  keen  observer  could  not  but  have  noticed  at  a  first 
glance  a  wonderful  similarity  of  espresssion  betweea 
each  woman  and  her  animal  which  would  have  re- 
joiced the  soul  of  Darwin. 

"  Ah  !  thin,  Miss  Sally,  acushla  !  an  is  it  yerself 
that's  here,  alannah  !  A  fine  bright  evenin' — the 
Lord  be  praised  !  but  powerful  hot  an'  close!" 

"  I  don't  find  it  so,  Mi-s.  Flanagan,"  replied  Sally, 
gravely  regarding  the  dangling  legs  in  the  thick  white, 
cotton  stockings,  and  stretching  forth  her  hand  for  a 
friendly  shake.  However,  I  only  came  out  to  amuse 
myself,  and  you  seem  to  be  iu  a  hurry  off  ou  busi- 
ness." 

As  Sally  extended  her  hand,  the  >uii  giiii1(><'  lo;:r-  < 
iagly  at  her  through  the  jealous  screen  ofwildr.  * 

branches  and  tangled  ijlatkl>erry  liushi-s  :   ■ 

covered  a  portion  of  a  round  wliitc  w  ii-t  >  .  ii  -I 
with  delicate  blue  tracer".    TIi-  i!     ii.i       ul  v. .;:  ds 
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it  lingered  and  flickered  rejoicingly  amongst  the  un- 
Bmooth  coils  of  golden  chestnut  hair. 

"  Thrue  for  ye,  Miss  Sally.  I'm  aff  to  Tim 
Donoughoe's  wife — God  eomfort  her  !— there  beyant 
at  the  cross  roads.  But,  Miss  Sally,"  continued  Mrs. 
Flanagan,  with  an  oily  waggishness  that  shook  her  all 
over,  from  her  fat  rosy  cheeks  to  her  fat  white 
legs,  "  Where's  Master  Anthony  ?  A  shame  for  ye 
to  be  out  be  yerself,  an'  lavin'  the  sweetheart  at 
home  !" 

Sally's  pale,  childish  little  face  flamed  up  with  a 
bright,  scarlet  flush  ;  and  the  defiant  light  always 
lying  bidden  in  those  wild  fawn-Uke  eyes  of  hers 
blazed  out  like  an  electric  flash. 

"  He  ride  !"  she  exclaimed,  indignantly.  "Why, 
Mr.  Anthony  doesn't  understand  horses." 

"  Ah  !"  replied  Mrs.  Flanagan,  giving  her  meal- 
jack  proportions  an  extra  settling  shake  on  Red 
Kate's  back.  "  A  bad  ridher.  Miss  Sally.  Well, 
that's  a  wondher  now,  an'  a  pity  too,  for  he's  raal 
ginteel  lookin',  an'  the  two  of  yez  looks  so  purty 
t'gether.  Throth,  miss,  I'd  sooner  see  ye  wid  him 
any  fine  day  nor  wid  Miss  Harbert  Blake." 

Sally  stooped  her  head  to  settle  her  pony's  bridle. 
When  she  raised  it  again  it  was  stranxely  pallid. 

"  Grenteel-looking  !"  she  repeated  very  slowly. 
"  Yes,  Mrs.  Flanagan,  so  he  is.  I  never  saw  anyone 
better  fitted  to — well,  to  sell  ribbons  and  the  newest 
thing  in  lace  collars.  Master  Anthony  has  missed 
his  vocation  decTdedly  !" 

Although  she  ha/d  bitten  the  nervous,  sarcastic 
lips  uBtil  they  were  crimson — yet  in  spite  of  her 
they  would  present  this  testimony  to  the  mental  and 
moral  worth  of  her  lover.  Mrs.  Flanagan  listened, 
not  clearly  understanding  further  than  that  Miss 
Sally  was  "making  game"  of  her  rich  cousin,  to 
whom,  with  the  full  and  well-pleased  consent  of  her 
relatives  .slie  was  engaged  to  be  married  ;  and  was 
contemplating  giving  her  some  matronly  advice,  when 
Sally  abruptly  turned  the  conversfttion  by  asking 
with  a  saucy  smile  : 

"  Mrs.  Flanagan,  what  is  this  I  hear?  Are  you  not 
likely  soon  to  have  a  wedding  in  your  own  family  ? 
Isn't  Foxy  going  to  marry  handsome  Margaret  Car- 
roU  ?" 

"  I  hope  not,  Miss  Sally — I  hope  not,  agra.  The 
aabours  is  sayin'  quare    things  about  Marget." 

"  What  are  they  saying  Mrs.  Flanagaa?"  innocently 
inquired  Sally.  "  I  suppose  they're  jealous,  for  I 
■ever  saw  anyone  so  handsome  as  Margaret." 

"  More  nor  you  thinks  her  purty."  Mrs.  Flana- 
gan delivered  her  remark  with  the  air  of  one  who 
tould  gay  a  great  deal  more  if  she  liked,  but  who 
would  not  for  conscientio«»  reasons. 

"  Indeed,  I'm  sure  of  that,"  said  Sally,  "  but  really 
Mrs.  Flanagan,  why  do  you  hope  Foxy  is  not  going 
to  marry  Margaret?" 

'■  Because,  Miss  Sally,  a  poo«  girl  thatwant"  gintle- 
min  for  lovers  isn't  likely  to  be  satisfied  t'  bethe  wife 
av  the  like  av  Foxy." 

"  And  has  Margaret  a  gentleman  for  a  lover  ? 
Well,  I  don't  wonder,  for  she  is  handsomer  than  any 
lady  I  know." 

Mrs.  Flaaagan  looked  pityingly  at  the  sweet  face 
before  her.  '  She's  as  pure  as  the  dhriven  snow," 
she  said  to  herself.     "  I  won/t  tell  her  any  more." 

"  Miss  Sally,  agra,  I  don't  stiy,  mind  ye,  that  Mar- 
get  has  a  gintleman  lover  ;  only  she's  so  purty  she 
might  have  one.  Anyhow,  she's  gone  away  to  a 
sitiwation  somewhere  up  in  the  North." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Sally,  in  astonishiaent.  "  I 
wonder  Margaret  didn't  come  np  to  the  house  to  see 
me  before  leaving.  You  know  she  is  my  foster-sister ; 
when  did  she  go  ?" 

"  Yistherday,  Mils  Sally.  I  seen  her  afthur  firs' 
Mass  a  Sunda',  an'  she  towld  me.  I  went  over  in 
the  heel  o'  the  evenin',  jist  t'  hear  all  about  it,  au' 
behould  ye,  whin  I  wint  into  the  room  there  was  a 
sight  o'  fine  clothes  on  the  bed,'  an'  a  bran  new 
thrunk  wid  brass  nails  in  it,  an'  an  illigant  double 
boult.     It's  quare  shure  she  got  the  likes  o'  thim'' 

"  I  suppose  she  had  to  get  them  to  go  to  her  situa- 
tion ?" 

"  Maybe  so,  Mis.s  Sally — maybe  so.  She  brought 
the  letther  to  Father  O'Brien  to  read,  for  shure  none 
o'  the  nabours  but  Lanty  Connellan  has  any  eddica- 
tion,  nn'  he  said  it  was  a  grand  place,  but  that  a 
diicint  gill  ought  to  know  more  about  the  people  she 
was  goin'  to  " 

*'  How  did  »he  bear  about  it  ?" 

"  Some  grandees  was  on  a  tower  hear  last  year  an* 
saw  Maif^et  an'  tuk  a  fancy  ro  her,  an'  wrote  the 
lettber  to  ln;r  —  that's  what  she  sez,  Miss  Sally." 

thi  ik  she  might  have  coia«t^stn<i  tgld  me." 


said  Sally  a  little  indignantly.  "  But,"  she  added, 
"  I  am  detaining  you  Mrs.  Flanagan,  and  I  want  to 
go  up  and  see  Lady  Blake." 

"  Throth  an'  a  purty  young  crathur  she  is  too," 
complaisantly  remarked  Mrs.  Flanagan  ;  "  it  must  be 
a  great  cut-up  to  Misther  Harbert  for  his  uncle  t' 
get  married — not  that  me  or  mine  bears  them  any 
goodwill — for  the  Blakes  is  bad  ivery  one  av  thim. 
Have  nothin  t'  say  t'  Misther  Harbert,  acushla." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  him  Mrs.  Flanagan — I 
don't  know  what" you  mean." 

'■  So  much  the  betther  acushla  ! — so  much  the 
betther— Pat  Neill,  that's  the  boy  in  the  yard  at 
Redwood,  tould  me  this  mornin'  that  Misther  Har- 
bert was  goin'  off  somewhere  to-night — where  is  he 
goin',  Miss  Sally  ?" 

The  question  was  asked  with  an  appearance  of  in- 
difference, but  there  was  an  inquisitive  look  upon 
her  broad  Milesian  face  and  an  eager  ring  in  her 
voice  which  was  not  lost  upon  the  sensitive  and 
quick-witted  girl.  There  was  a  queer  little  feeling 
of  disappointment  in  Sally  French's  breast,  as  she 
answered  abruptly, 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  ask  me,  Mrs. 
Flanagan.  I  know  nothing  about  Mr.  Blake's  move- 
ments— I  did  not  even  know  he  had  intended  leav- 
ing home.  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Flanagan,"  and  Sally 
lightly  vaulted  into  the  saddle. 

"  Good  evenin'.  Miss  Sally  ;  throth  I  ought  to  be 
half-way  t'  the  crass  roads  be  this  time.  The  gar- 
lough*  will  be  there  afore  me.  Ghee-up  there,  Red 
Kate,"  and  the  fat  mare,  with  her  important  burden 
jogs  sleepily  along,  whilst  Mrs.  Flanagan  says  to  her- 
self: 

"Throth  I'd  give  a  shillin'  piece  this  minnit  t'know 
where  Mr.  Harbert  is  goin'.  Foxy  sez  he's  shure  he's 
gone  aff  af  ther  Marget.  Well,  well,  well — women  is 
foolish  an'  min  is  worse.  Foxy  isn't  much  to  look 
at,  but  shure  he'd  lie  down  an'  let  Marget  walk  over 
him  av  it  'ud  do  her  any  good.  He  sez  Marget  is 
cracked  about  that  fella',  an'  is  gone  aff  wid  hira,  bad 
scran  to  him  an'  all  belongin' t'  him.  Arrah,  be  aisy 
there.  Red  Kate — be  aisy,  will  ye" — and  thus  Mrs. 
Flanagan's  reflections  are  cut  short,  her  steed  claim- 
ing her  whole  attention. 

*An  Irish  term  for  a  very  young  baby. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Mr.  A.  G.  Stapleton,  whose  name  frequently  occurs  in 
the  first  volume  of  the"Greville  Memoirs,"  and  who 
is  known  to  students  of  political  history  as  the 
author  of  an  excellent  "  Lifeof  Canning,"  contributes 
to  the  new  number  of  Macmillan's  Magazine  some 
"  Political  Reminiscences"  in  which  is  introduced  a 
good  story  of  Russian  cunning,  and  the  manner  in 
which,  on  this  particular  occasion,  it  defeated  itself. 
Sir  Putney  Malcolmo,  commanding  the  British  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean,  had,  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Navarino,  written  a  familiar  and  semi-jocular  letter 
to  the  British  consul  at  Adri  vnapole,  in  which  he 
said,  "  I  hope  your  friend  Diebitsch  (the  Russian 
general  of  that  name)  is  a  sensible  fellow,  as  if  he 
advances  on  Constantinople  I  shall  have  to  blow  up 
the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Levant."  This  was  the 
merest  surmise  on  the  part  of  Sir  Putney.  But  the 
Russian  authorities  at  Adrianople  intercepted  his 
letter,  and  inferred  from  its  contents  that  the  writer 
had  received  positive  orders  to  attack  the  Russian 
fleet  unless  the  Russian  Government  at  once  made 
peace  with  Turkey.  As  the  natural  result  of  this 
impression,  the  Russian  advance  upon  Constan- 
tinople was  checked,  and  soon  afterwards  peace  was 
signed. 

At  Newcastle  assizes,  Feb.  26,  a  returned  convict 
forty  years  of  age,  named  William  White,  for  a 
garrote  robbery,  in  which  half  a  crown  was  stolen, 
was  sentenced  to  twenty  years'  penal  servitude  and 
twenty-five  lashes,  with  seven  years'  police  surveil- 
lance after  the  term  of  his  imprisonment. 

An  incident  which  occurred  at  Bethesda,  Carnar- 
vonshire, has  caused  considerable  excitement  in  that 
district.  On  February  the  clergy  of  the  parishes  of 
Llandegaiand  Llanlleched  are  at  issue  with  the  strong 
section  of  their^  parishioners  upon  the  subject  of 
burial  fees.  Hitherto  it  has  been  customary  to  have 
"offerings"  to  defray  funeral  rites,  but  the  parishion- 
ers wish  to  abolish  these  and  to  substitute  a  mode- 
rate fixed  fee.  The  amount  of  this  fee  is  disputed, 
and  at  the  interment  of  one  Richard  Hughes  in 
Llanlleched,  the  sexton  required  the  payment  of  one 
sovereign  before  allowing  the  use  of  the  parish  bier. 
The  corpse  was  carried,  and  buried  without  having 
<  the  service  taict 


SATISFACTION. 

A  day  and  a  night— and  the  storm  came  down  ; 

The  wind  and  the  rain  together 
Beat  ominously  on  my  garden-ground 

TilL  all  in  the  gloomy  weather, 
My  white  rose  bowed  her  beautiful  head. 

And  my  lily,  heavy-hearted, 
Leaned  to  the  earth ;  so  Joy  and  I 

By  a  day  and  a  night  were  parted  t 

One  little  day  of  happiness, 

One  little  eve  of  gladness ; 
And  beyond  the  sea  of  death  my  love 

Lies  wrecked  in  utter  sadness  I 
But  soft  the  home-wind  blows  to-night. 

And  the  silver  shore  seems  nearer ; 
The  voice  of  memory  clear  and  sweet, 

Sounds  nearer  still  and  dearer  1 

O,  Life  !  let  your  white  ship  sail  fast. 

For  the  days  and  the  nights  are  lonely; 
O,  Sea  I  what  sad  hearts  wait  to-night, 

Beguiled  by  your  sad  •waves  only  1 
On  either  shore  true  lovers  stand ; 

But  to-day  mnst  wed  to-morrow. 
Ere  the  angel  of  Death  shall  bring  to  M 

The  balm  for  all  our  sorrow  1 


ITALIAN  OPERA  IN  ENGLAND. 

At  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  (Covent  Garden),  which 
is  to  open  the  last  week  in  March,  Madame  Adelina 
Patti  and  Madame  Albani  will,  as  usual,  be  the  first 
among  the  "first  ladies."  But  it  is  expected  that 
they  will,  before  long,  have  to  admit  to  their  own 
rank  a  daughter  of  the  late  Sigismund  Thalberg,  the 
eminent  pianist.  Mdlle.  Thalberg,  who  has  not  yet 
appeared  on  any  stage,  will  make  her  debut  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  season.  To  what  nationality 
does  Mdlle.  Thalberg  belong  ?  Her  illustrious  father  ^ 
was  born  in  Switzerland  of  parents,  both  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  highest  aristocracy,  and  who  had  both 
excellent  reasons,  while  not  neglecting  their  child,  to 
keep  the  secret  of  his  birth.  The  name,  "  Thal-berg," 
which  by  its  etymology  corresponds  precisely  to  the 
French  "  Val-mont,"  was  invented  for  the  infant  des- 
tined to  make  it  celebrated  ;  and  points  merely  to 
the  fact  that  he- was  born  in  a  land  of  "  valleys  and 
mountains."  As  to  his  native  language,  Thalberg, 
like  Switzerland  itself,  possessed  at  least  three — • 
French,  Grcrman,  and  Italian  were  eqnaly  famihar  to 
him.  The  language,  however,  in  which  he  excelled 
from  his  earliest  years  was  that  cosmopolitan  one, 
understood  by  every  heart,  called  music  ;  and  it  is 
said  that,  in  her  way,  Mdlle.  Thalberg  speaks  the  pa- 
ternal tongue  as  eloq\iently  as  her  father  himself. 

Mr.  Mapleson  will  begin  his  campaign  much  later 
than  Mr.  Gye.  Covent  Garden  Theatre  belongs  to 
Mr.  Gye  ;  but,  being  in  his  hands  from  the  beginning 
of  March,  he  might  as  well  open  it  as  keep  it  'shut. 
Mr.  Mapleson,  however,  has  to  pay  so  much  a  month 
for  Drury-lane,  and  finds  it  prudent  not  to  commence 
operations  before  the  time  at  which  the  London 
season  may  be  looked  upon  as  fairly  began.  If 
the  wintry  weather,  from  which  we  are 
now  suffering  should  continue,  London  will  probably 
be  as  empty  throughout  March  as  it  is  at  this  mo- 
ment. Nothing  new  in  the  way  of  operatic  produc- 
tion  is  spoken  of  except  Lohengrim. — which,  you  will 
say,  is  a  very  old  story.  So,  indeed,  it  is.  Nor,  even 
at  present,  would  Mr.  Gye  bring  out  the  much  talked, 
of  but  by  no  means  attractive  work,  unless  he  was  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Mapleson  intended  to  play  it,  while 
Mr.  Mapleson 's  determination  at  last  to  present  what 
be  has  promised  year  after  year,  for  at  least  half  a 
dozen  years,  is  only  to  be  explained  by  his  conviction 
that  If  he  does  not  give  it  now,  Mr,  Gye  will  antici- 
pate him.  The  part  of  the  prima  rfonwa  will  be  assigned, 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  to  Mdlle.  Albani,  at  her 
Majesty's  Opera,  to  Madame  Nilsson.  By  the  last 
accounts  Madame  Nillsson  was  still  unwell,  but  had' 
profited  somewhat  by  her  stay  at  Cannes  (near  Nice), 
and  was  about  to  commence  a  concert  tour  in  the 
French  provinces.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however, 
that  she  will  not  sing  again  until  the  commencement 
of  the  London  opera  season. 


Two  men  have  been  killed  on  board  the  ironclad 
Admiral  Cochrane  by  some  gun  cotton  exploding. 

An  exciting  scene  was  witnessed  the  other  day 
at  Plymouth.  A  young  man  named  Fisher,  who 
had  spent  five  years  at  a  reformatory,  returned  to  his 
Lome  vowing  vengeance  on  his  father  and  mother  for 
some  real  or  imaginary  offence.  The  altercation 
attracted  the  neighbours  to  their  door^  and  whilst 
at  its  height  the  fellow  drew  a  six-barrelled  revolver 
and  fired  at  his  mother.  The  buUet  missed,- and  the 
neighbours  sprang  forward  to  seize  him,  when  he 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

CLAIRVOTANCT. 

Leaving  The  MacMahon  and  hie  wife  and  daughter 
to  enjoy  their  few  days  in  Dublin,  we  must  be  off 
to  Ballycoran  and  Kilmauhau.  And  as  with  an 
author's  power  of  locomotion,  we  pass  poor  Murtagh 
on  the  road  about  half-way  ;  we  take  a  sly  glance 
in  at  the  windows  of  the  chaise,  and  we  see  an  impa- 
tient, happy,  anxious  look  in  his  handsome  eyes, 
which,  to  the  sharp  perception  of  an  author's  mind, 
hare  not  been  altogether  free  from  tears  ;  but  they 
must  have  been  tears  of  hope  and  joy.  Oh,  how  we 
now  regret  that  the  railways,  which  have  since  pene- 
trated even  that  wild  district,  did  not  exist  at  the 
time  for  that  poor,  impatient  traveller  ;  but  they 
were  then  not  even  thought  of,  except,  perhaps,  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Manchester;  and  we  flew  past 
upon  the  wings  of  our  special  power,  to  be  on  the 
spot  before  him,  and  so  to  enable  us  to  report  pro- 
gress. 

But  we  not  only  passed  Murtagh  on  the  road,  but 
we  are  at  Ballycoran,  not  many  minutes  after  Donald 
O'Connor,  who  had  left  town  at  least  sixteen  hours 
before  him  ! 

It  was  late  when  Donald  a^^i^  ed,  and  he  was  quite 
unexpected.  When  he  had  left  home  with  Douglas, 
in  charge  of  the  papers,  he  had  told  his  people  that 
it  was  unlikely  he  could  return  until  the  MacMahons 
came  home,  and  Alice,  who  more  than  guessed  how 
matters  stood  between  him  and  Norah,  was  not  sur- 
prised at  his  saying  so  ;  but  in  her  own  mind  she 
translated  the  unlikelihood  into  a  certainty  that  he 
would  not  hurry  back  until  the  trial  was  over,  and 
that  the  MacMahons  could  be  with  him. 

It  was  late  when  he  arrived,  as  we  have  said.  The 
family  had  dined,  and  were  at  the  moment  discussing 
the  probabihty  of  how  the  trial  was  likely  to  end, 
when  the  crunch  of  wheels  sounded  at  the  hall-door, 
and  a  knock  was  heard.  Alice  knew  it  well  ;  she 
could  not  be  mistaken,  and,  starting  up  with  an  in- 
creased colour  in  her  cheeks,  she  cried,  "  That  is 
Donald's  knock  ;  they  have  come  home."  And  she 
rushed  into  the  hall  for  the  news.  The  servant  had 
just  opened  the  door,  and  Donald  was  in  the  hall 
taking  off  his  over-coat. 

"  Oh,  Donald,  a  thousand  welcomes;  what  news  ?" 
she  said,  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kiss- 
ing him. 

"  Good  news,  Alice — very  good.  The  MacMahons 
have  gained  the  day — routed  those  villains  utterly." 

"  Thank  God,"  she  exclaimed,  and  by  this  time 
the  whole  family  were  in  the  hall,  and  had  heard 
what  he  said. 

"  Thank  God  again  and  again,"  they  all  exclaimed 
one  after  the  other,  as  they  followed  Donald  into  the 
drawing-room. 

"I  am  starving,  mother  dear,"  said  he.  "Come 
into  the  parlour  and  get  me  something  to  eat." 

"  Directly,  dear,"  she  replied.  "  Alice  dear,  tell 
John  to  get  ready  the  table  at  once,  and  go  down 
jourseli— there's  a  dear — and  hurry  tiie  cook  with 


something  hot  for  the  poor  boy.  We  did  not  expect 
you,  Donald,  or  we  should  have  waited  dinner." 

"  Never  mind,  mother  ;  I'm  not  at  the  last  gasp 
yet  ;  but  I  did  not  like  to  delay  a  moment  on  the 
road,  and  I  hoped  to  have  caught  you  at  dinner;  but 
the  horses  were  a  miserable  pair,  and  I  could  not 
bear,  great  a  hurry  as  I  was  in,  to  let  the  fellow  flog 
them  overmuch,  for  indeed  the  poor  brutes  seemed 
to  be  doing  their  best." 

"  Have  the  MacMahons  come  ?  Did  you  travel 
with  them  ?" 

"  No.  They  will  not  leave  town  town  until  Mon- 
day. They  are  overjoyed  at  their  victory,  and  The 
MacMahon  is  determined  to  show  Norah  and  her 
mother  whatever  may  be  worth  seeing.  But  I  could 
not  delay  idling  my  time  in  town,  and  so  I  came  off 
with  the  good  news  of  the  victory  they  have  won." 

Surely,  Donald,"  said  Alice,  with  a  sly  look  at  her 
brother,  "  you  might  have  written,  and  not  have  lost 
such  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  yourself  with  your 
friends  for  three  or  four  days.  It  was  very  unselfish 
of  you." 

"  And  yet  I  know  there  are  those — and  those 
whom  I  love  very  much — who  consider  me  one  of  the 
most  selfish  mortals  in  the  world.  Besides,  I  had 
another  reason  for  hurrying  home.  But  come,  mo 
ther,  I  hear  the  glasses  jingling  and  a  heavy  foot  in 
the  passage.  I  vote  we  adjourn  one  and  all  to  the 
diningi-oom."  And  they  were  not  very  long  there 
until  a  comfortable  dinner  was  served,  which  Donald 
discussed  with  great  vigour  and  with  occasional 
mouthy  replies  to  anxious  questions  of  those  around 
him.  Having  at  length  appeased  his  appetite,  he 
moved  a  re-adjournment  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
the  subject  of  sympathy  with  their  friends  still  con. 
tinned  to  form  material  for  conversation. 

Donald,  at  their  urgent  request,  recapitulated  many 
parts  of  the  trial,  the  production  of  the  papers  and 
the  bread  seals,  and  the  consternation  caused  by 
them  in  the  conspirators  and  their  counsel. 

"  These  in  themselves,"  he  said,  "  were  sufficiently 
damaging  to  the  plaintiff's  case  to  secure  a  verdict 
against  him."    He  was  sorry  he  had  used  the  words 
"  of  themselves,"  for  they  almost  implied  that  he  had 
something  stronger  to  come  ;  but  he  gulped  down 
that  further  news  which  was  almost  choking  him. 
He  saw  the  pale  cheeks  of  his  sister  Alice,  and  he 
feared  the  suddeness  of  the  shock  which  any  oppor- 
tunity then  at  his  command  could  afford  him  to  de- 
clare the  fact  of  Murtagh 's  unexpected  return — from 
the  grave  he  might  say.    The  good  news  that  he  had 
already  made  known  to  them  had  put  them  all  into 
the  highest  spirits,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  interrupt 
the  quiet  and  happy  repose  which  Alice  was  likely  to 
enjoy  in  her  then  calm  state  of  mind  by  such  a  sud- 
den and  startling  re^  '  ion  as  that  of  Murtagh 's  re- 
turn most  undoubtedly  would  be.    No  ;  he  would 
curb  his  impatience  and  wait  until  after  breakfast 
the  next  morning.    He  would  take  her  for  a  walk  in- 
to the  garden,  and  there  he  would  reveal  the  fact  that 
her  future  life  need  not  be  merely  the  broken-hearted 
recollection  of  the  past.  This  was  his  prudent  resolve, 
and  miraculously  he  kept  it,  for  at  almost  every  ques- 
tion or  turn  of  the  conversation,  he  found  the  word 
Murtagh  bursting  from  his  lips.    But  beyond  after 
breakfast  the  next  morning  he  would  not  defer  the 
happy  news  for  a  moment,  for  he  felt  that  Murt»gh 
would  arrive  himself  and  charge  him  with  delay. 

They  talked  over  the  happy  results  of  the  trial  to 
a  late  hour,  Donald  being  sorely  puzzled  at  times  to 
explain  this  turn,  or  that  turn,  without  betraying  Ih® 
secret  he  had  determined  to  postpone.  At  length, 
having  exhausted  all  the  questions  on  one  side  and 
all  the  replies  on  the  other,  the  family  bade  each 
other  aa  offectiooate  good  mght  and  separated. 


It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  Alice  O'Connor  Uj 
awake  longer  than  any  of  the  others  that  night 
Overjoyed  as  she  was  that  the  MacMahons  had  g.iined 
their  cause,  in  spite  of  her  assumed — aye,  her  prayed- 
for — calmness,  her  mind  reverted  to  the  happy  past, 
aud  Murtagh  MacMahon,  who  had  been  the  idol  of 
her  memory,  presented  himself  in  a  thousand  sup- 
positious shapes  to  her  troubled  soul.  Suppose  he 
had  not  died,  this  base  conspiracy  would  never  have 
been  planned  against  his  father.  Aud  suppose— oh, 
suppose — that  he  could  have  burst  the  barriers  of 
the  grave,  and  have  stood  forth  before  the  court,  how 
the  words  of  truth  flowing  from  his  lips  would  have 
confounded  those  low,  mean  wretches.  "  But  they 
have  been  confounded,  thank  God,  '  she  thought, 
"  and  my  poor  dear  Mui-tagh's  name  has  been  cleared 
from  the  stain  wbich  the  plaintiETs  counsel  dared  to 
suggest  against  his  memory.  Oh,  Murtagh, 
Murtagh  !    you  were    good  and  noble    as  you 

were  kind  and  lov  ing,"  and   at  that  point — 

She  fell  asleep.    But  what  is  sleep  ?    It  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  active  life  of  the  soul.    If  cot,  what  are 
dreams  ?    In  the  few  short  hours  between  that  fall- 
ing asleep  of  Alice  O'Connor  and  the  morning  she 
lived,  aye,  actually  lived  over  again  every  moment  of 
her  early  life,  from  the  time  when,  scarcely  more 
than  a  child,  her  heart's  first  love  had  been  won  and 
given  solely  and  everlastingly  to  Murtagh  MacMahon. 
She  passed  again  through  every  hour  of  joy  which 
they  had  spent  together  ;  every  word  of  love  he  had 
ever  spoken  to  her  came  back,  so  that  even  the  look, 
the  tone,  the  sigh,  the  clasp,  the  kiss,  were  as  perfect 
and  as  warm  in  her  ears  and  on  her  lips  as  they  had 
been  in  the  days  of  iiis  life  and  her  own  devoted, 
breaking  heart.  She  dreamed  of  his  death,  his  horrid 
death,  and  of  her  deep  despair.    She  dreamed  that 
she  was  present  at  the  trial,  and  that  when  it  had 
been  all  but  lost  for  want  of  evidence,  when  the 
father    had    been  sneered  at   and  vituperated, 
and    the    son  almost  branded    as  a'  forger  of 
his  father's  name  for  the  paltry  sum  of  two 
thousand    pounds — she    dreamed    that    he — Mur. 
tagh,  the    reviled,  the  renounced — had  suddenly 
rushed  through  the  crowd  upon  the  table,  and  look, 
ing  round  him  like  an  enraged  lion — beautiful  she 
dreamed  even  in  his  anger — he  exclaimed,  "  Here  ij 
Murtagh  MacMahon  !  Who  dare  impugn  his  honour, 
or  the  honour  of  his  name  and  race  ?"    At  this  junc- 
ture she  thought  that  the  whole  court  dissolved,  all 
the  people  in  it  vanishing  iu  a  thin  white  mist,  while 
Richard  Lenihan,  whom  she  recognised  plainly,  and 
his  co-conspirator  (whom  she  did  not)  were  enveloped 
in  a  thick  smoke,  from  which  bright  sparks,  as  fiom 
an  electric  wheel,  crackled  around  them,  as  the  ceil- 
ing appeared  to  op«B,  and  they  vanished  through  the 
roof.    Even  in  her  dream  she  wondered  that  they 
went  up,  and  that  the  ground  had  not  opened  and 
swallowed  them  down. 

As  she  turned  her  eyes  from  the  spot  at  which  she 
had  been  gazing.  The  MacMahon  and  Murtagh, 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  were  the  only  two 
persons  to  be  seen — and  she  awoke. 

The  next  morning  the  family  assembled  later  than 
usual,  for  Donald  had  had  a  long  journey,  and  had 
fallen  asleep  again  after  he  had  been  called,  although 
he  intended  to  have  been  up  early.  But  downright 
fatigue  had  overmastered  his  energy  for  this  once,  and 
his  mother  facetiously  called  him  "the  late  Donald 
O'Connor"  when  bidding  him  good  morning. 

Alice,  who  had  made  her  appearance  not  many  mi. 
nutes  before  her  brothers,  and  whose  thoughts  were, 
perhaps,  in  the  grave,  turned  still  p>aler  than  she  had 
been  at  the  expression.  Her  mother  at  once  per- 
ceived that  the.expression  in  itself  had  been  an  inju- 
dicious one,  as  she  remembered  where  her  daughter's 
thoughts  had  probably  wandered,  and  she  changed 
the  conversation  with  a  happy  tact  peculiar  to  her 
sex. 

"  I  hope,  Donald,"  she  said,  "  you  have  got  over 
your  fatigue.  I'm  afraid  our  anxiety  and  continued 
joy  about  our  friend  last  aight  kept  you  too  late. 
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However,  I  know  you  will  excuse  us,  we  were  so  de- 
lighted with  your  news.  I  suppose  the  MacMahons 
will  be  home  on  Monday." 

"  No,  not  tiU  late  on  Tuesday,  mother.  They  will 
not  leave  town  until  Monday,  and  it  is  two  very  long 
days'  journey  from  Dublin  to  Kilmauhan." 

The  conversation  then  became  brighter,  Donald 
being  leader.  His  happy  manner  did  not  fail  to  in- 
fluence Alice,  who  was  every  moment  gaining  a  more 
cheerful  self-posiession  over  herself  as  the  developing 
eSects  of  her  disturbed  dream  gave  way  before  the 
genial  sunlight  of  the  summer  day  and  the  gratitude 
ihat  seemed  to  flow  from  the  hearts  of  all  present  at 
the  success  of  their  friends. 

She,  too,  could  not  but  be  cheerful,  and  she  had 
soon  thrown  off  the  gloomy  recollection  of  the  dis- 
tracted night  she  had  spent. 

Donald  was  glad  to  notice  that  she  had  regained 
the  placid  smile  which  had  latterly  triumphed  over 
the  despair  which  had  fallen  upoo  her  when  the  first 
account  of  Murtagh's  death  had  reached  her.  Now, 
would  not  that  smile  increase  and  turn  to  joy  instead 
of  mere  resignation,  when  he  told  her  his  tale  in 
full  ?  Determined  to  be  cautious,  and  make  his  reve- 
lation as  circumstances  might  point  out  to  be  most 
judicious,  he  had  wisely  refrained  from  any  settled 
plan.  He  would  ask  to  see  her  garden  by  and  by, 
and  then  the  truth  must  come  out.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost,  or  Murtagh  might  be  on  them  like  a 
ghost  from  the  grave. 

Breakfast  being  some  time  over,  Donald  said,  in  a 
side  tone  to  his  sister,  "  Alice,  how  is  your  own  little 
garden  looking  now  ?" 

There  was  something  indefinable  in  the  tone,  she 
might  almost  say  in  the  tremor,  of  his  voice  that  made 
her  heart  beat,  but  she  said,  "  Oh,  flourishing.  Come 
and  see,"  and  they  tamed  out  of  the  hall  by  a  side 
door,  and  were  soon  in  tke  garden. 

Alice  was  not  sorry  to  get  into  the  open,  fragrant 
air,  where  the  mingled  perfume  of  the  flowers  was  so 
refreshing,  and  where  the  wild,  intricate  notes  of 
half-a-dozen  thrushes  crossed  each  other  from  dif- 
ferent points  upon  her  ear. 

As  if  by  sympathetic  instinct,  the  brother  and 
sister  walked  on  in  silence — not  to  Alice's  little  gar- 
den, however,  but  towards  a  summer-house  in  the 
shrubbery,  she  meditating  how  to  tell  Donald  of 
her  dream,  and  he  how  to  tell  her  of  his  reality. 

They  sat  down  on  the  bench  in  the  summer-house, 
and  while  Donald  was  debating  in  his  own  mind  how 
he  could  best  lead  up  to  the  subject,  Alice  herself 
saved  him  all  further  thought  upon  the  subject.  Turn- 
ing to  her  brother,  she  suddenly  burst  into  tears,  and 
clasping  her  hands  together,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Donald, 
Donald,  forgive  this  weakness — I  have  had  such  a 
dream."  And  while  Donald  could  not  interrupt  her, 
but  sat  gazing  into  her  face,  which  he  thought  had 
assumed  almost  the  expression  of  an  angel's,  she 
told  him  her  dream  word  for  word  as  it  had 
happened.  "  And  Donald,"  she  continued,  "  my 
heart  is  breaking  now  in  downright  earnest. 
1  had  almost  learned — not  to  forget — but  to  submit ; 
but  now — now  I  almost  hope — I  almost  fear  to  meet 
him  at  every  turn.  Oh,  Donald  !  may  there  not  be 
some  previgionary  attribute  in  the  soul,  particularly 
when  it  is  freed  from  the  body  during  the  hours  of 
aleep  ?" 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  Alice.     Inscrutable  as 

are  the  ways  of  "aery  from  Alice  interrupted 

him. 

"  Look  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  he  i.s  coming  up  the 
walk  !"  and  she  would  have  rushed  forward  had  she 
not  fallen  senseless  into  her  brother's  arms. 

He  looked  in  the  direction,  but  no  Murtagh  was 
thei  e  ;  nothing  but  the  shrubs,  and  the  birds  twitter- 
ing amongst  them  in  joyous  secuiity. 

Donald  fanned  her  face  with  his  handkerchief,  but 
no  colour  came ;  and  her  bosom  did  not  heave,  yet 
her  e_\«s  were  not  closed.  He  felt,  her  heart,  and  a 
quick  but  steady  beat  assured  him  that  the  faintoess 
would  pass  away.  Laying  her  gently  back  upon  the 
seat,  he  ran  to  a  cistern,  and,  steeping  his  handker- 
chief in  the  cold  water,  he  rushed  back.  Taking  her 
again  in  his  arms,  he  bathed  her  pale  forehead  and 
cheeks,  and  chafed  her  hands  between  his  own.  Soon 
she  drew  a  long,  deep  sigh,  and  turned  her  eyes 
towards  the  walk.  Donald  now  placed  the  wet  hand- 
kerchief to  her  lips,  and  she  presently  turned  a  look 
u[.)on  hiui  which  confirmed  the  hope  that  she  would 
soou  be  herself  agaiti.  At  length  she  stacRered  to 
he.'  feet,  in  spite  of  his  endeavours  to  keep  her 
qu'eJ.  She  looked  round  her  with  an  inquiring, 
gliiuco  in  every  direction.  "  Oh,  Donald  !"  she  said 
with  another  long  sigh,  "  it  was  not  he  or,  he  would 


be  here.  Did  you  not  see  him  coming  towards  us  ?" 

"  No,  dearest  Alice,  I  did  not.  But  calm  yourself, 
my  love,  and  " 

"I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you,  Donald," 
shesaid;  "  but  listen  tome.aud  while  I  speak  I  shall  be 
as  calm  as  the  blue  sky  that  is  so  serene  above  us. 
No  power  on  earth  can  now  dissuade  me  from  the 
hope — from  the  belief — the  certainty  that,  either 
as  a  messenger  from  the  other  world,  or  palpably  and 
tangibly  in  this  world,  I  shall  see  and  speak  with 
Murtagh  again.  Why  else  should  he  have  appeared 
to  me  twice  within  the  last  twelve  hours,  once  last 
night  in  my  dream,  and  just  now,  here,  in  my  waking, 
every-day  life  ?" 

"  Alice,  dear       "  Donald  began  again. 

"  Donald,  you  need  not  argue  with  me,  for  you  can- 
not convince  me.  1  am  as  certain  of  it  as  that  I  now 
feel  your  hand  pressing  mine — look  at  me — I  am  not 
mad,  Donald,  am  I  ?" 

"  No,  dearest  Alice,  you  are  not  mad,  neither  are 
you  wrong.  Oh,  Alice,  Murtagh  is  alive,  is  well,  is 
safe,  and  must  he  at  Kilmauhan  by  this.  There — 
there — be  calm,  be  happy,"  he  added  while  he 
smoothed  her  flushed  cheeks,  as  her  head  lay  on  his 
breast,  and  the  big,  round  tears  of  gratitude  and  joy 
rolled  down  upon  his  dress. 

"  Oh,  Donald,  tell  me  how  it  was,"  she  said  pre- 
sently, content  to  be  supported  by  her  brother's 
arm. 

Donald  then  told  her  of  the  mistake  as  to  Murtagh's 
death,  of  the  romance  of  his  having  been  carried  away 
to  South  America,  of  his  return  just  at  the  np;ht 
moment,  of  their  meeting  at  the  hotel  at  Athlone, 
and  their  journey  together  to  Dublin  to  confound 
their  enemies — he  told  her  all  while  she  lay  still  in  his 
arms  with  hands  clasped  and  her  lips  moving  as  in  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving. 

When  Donald  had  finished  she  said, 

"  Come  in,  Donald.  I  must  go  to  my  room  and 
try  to  rest  for  a  few  hours — rest,  did  I  say  ?  Ah,  no, 
I  shall  throw  myself  upon  my  knees  and  not  rise 
from  them  until  the  Lord  assures  me  that  His  mercy 
shall  extend  to  Murtagh  and  myself,  not  only  as  it 
has  done  in  this  world  as  a  token  of  his  love,  but  in 
the  next  as  a  token  of  His  forgiveness  for  my  rebeilous 
heart.  Come,  Donald." 

"  Yes,  dearest,  go  to  your  room  as  unperceived  as 
possible.  I  shall  send  you  up  a  glass  of  wine.  I 
shall  then  assemble  the  family  again  and  tell  them 
the  news.  I  am  certain,  Alice,  that  you  may  expect 
to  see  Mui-tagh  to-morrow  early.  It  was  agreed  be- 
tween us  that  I  should  prepare  you  for  the  meeting. 
B\it  you  have  prepared  yourself,  Alice — at  least  the 
Lord  has  prepared  you." 

"  Yes,  Donald,  I  saw  him  in  the  garden  that  time 
as  plainly  as  I  see  you  now.  He  was  dressed  in  his 
old  shooting  dress,  or  something  like  it." 

This  astonished  Donald  more  than  anything  which 
had  gone  before,  for  she  could  not  have  known  that 
such  was  the  fact.  If  it  had  been  mere  fancy,  and 
not  some  real  prevision  of  the  soul,  as  she  had  herself 
suggested  the  power  of,  she  would  have  seen  him,  or 
believed  she  had  seen  him,  dressed  as  he  had  been 
when  they  parted. 

They  then  went  into  the  house,  but  Alice  felt  so 
much  better  that  she  would  not  take  the  wine,  and 
upon  second  thoughts,  Donald  did  not  urge  her  to  do 
so.  She  hurried  to  her  room,  and  we  doubt  not  that 
she  performed  her  vow,  and  we  have  as  little  doubt 
with  the  result  she  prayed  for. 

They  met. 

But  neither  Dickens,  nor  Thackeray,  nor  Reade, 
nor  Lever,  nor  George  Eliott,  nor  Miss  Braddon, 
nor  Ouida — no,  not  one  of  those,  nor  ten  more  of 
the  best  of  them — could  -describe  the  me'  ting  of 
Murtagh  MacMahon  and  Alice  O'Connor  ;  and  why 
should  we,  poor,  simple  would-be  story  tellers,  attempt 
it  ?  We  shall  not  do  it. 

Summer  now  came  on  apace.  There  was  no  cloud 
to  dim  the  sky  over  Kilmauhan  or  Ballycorau.  Calmly 
aud  peacefully  passed  the  days.  The  fragrance  of  the 
gorgeous  flowers,  the  warblings  of  t'ne  "  feathered 
songsters  of  the  grove" — this  is  the  stereotyped  ex- 
pression, and  we  cannot  alter  the  plate — the  cooing 
of  the  wild-pigeon  from  the  ivy-clasped  oak  or  tir- 
tree  in  the  wood,  the  chock-chock  of  the  jackdaws 
(by-the-by,  we  have  not  quite  done  with  tiieni  yet) 
from  the  ruined  castle,  the  booming  of  the  bumble- 
bee in  the  mignonette  beds,  the  atmosphi-rio  hum 
of  myriads  of  invisible  insects  iu  the  air-  a'l!,  evt^ry- 
thing  round  and  about  proclaimed  tluit  "  tlmiJ, 
blushing  S[iring"  had  made  her  parting  bow,  and  that 
radiant,  full-blown   summer  had  flaunted  into  the 


drawing-room  of  nature,  dressed  in  her  loudest  pat- 
terns, and  in  all  the  gaudy  brilliancy  of  the  latest 
fashions. 

Pio-nics  and  boating  parties  had  taken  place,  and 
one  pale  cheek — nay,  nay,  two  pale  cheeks,  for  why 
should  one  recover  its  bloom  and  the  other  not  ? — 
which  had  faded  to  the  last  tint  of  the  delicacy  of 
grief,  had  long  since  resumed  their  wonted  beauty  of 
health  and  joy.  The  MacMahon  himself  had  grown 
young  again,  and  all  hearts  rejoiced  at  the  probable 
length  of  time  which  was  likely  to  elapse  before  Mur- 
tagh would  be  sadly  entitled  to  put  the  "The"  before 
his  name. 

8^The  Leonardstown  Park  business,  too,  had  been 
speedily  and  happily  settled  to  their  satisfaction. 
All  the  audacity  which  the  owner  of  -  that  estate  had 
at  one  time  possessed  was  too  little  for  him  to  brave 
a  re-appearance  in  the  locality.  It  had  been,  as  we 
have  seen,  advertised  for  sale,  and  being  really  a 
beautiful  spot  for  its  extent,  met  with  a  rtiady  pur- 
chaser. A  retired  military  man,  who  had  put  by 
some  money,  besides  the  sale  of  his  commission,  and 
who  was  passionately  fond  of  shooting  and  fishing, 
'  ran  down'  to  see  it,  and,  making  due  allowance  for 
partial  exaggeration,  it  came  so  near  the  "descriptive 
particulars"  in  the  advertisement,  that  Colonel  Talbot 
was  satisfied  and  became  the  purchaser,  and  was  now 
living  there  with  his  wife  and  family,  undoubted  ac- 
quisitions in  every  respect  to  the  society  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Without  even  a  hint  from  any  of  the 
MacMahons,  for  he  had  not  known  them  at  the 
time,  he  at  once  cha.nged  the  name  of  the  place  to 
Talbot  Hall.  He  had  of  course  heard  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  great  trial  about  the  bond,  and  it 
was  a  happy  anticipation  upon  his  part  of  what  would 
be  pleasing  to  those  to  whom  he  had  just  become  a 
neighbour.  Besides,  Colonel  Talbot,  of  Leonards- 
town  Park,  he  very  sensibly  thought,  would  be  ridicu- 
lous, so  that  matter  was  settled. 

Matters  are  now  in  such  a  happy,  tranquil  state 
within  the  radius  of  our  story  that  we  need  only  ask 
our  readers  to  close  in  with  us  towards  the  fire. 

If  our  heroines — for  we  have  two — were  timid  and 
procrastinating,  our  heroes — for  of  course  we  must 
have  two  also — felt  no  such  reluctant  considerations. 
They  would  not  be  unreasonable,  but  they  would 
stand  no  unnecessary  nonsense.  It  had  been  agreed 
that  both  couples  should  be  married  on  the  same  day. 
Let  it  be  named — they  would  not  hurriedly  urge  them 
for  too  near  a  day.  Of  course  it  was  an  important 
matter,  and  some  time  for  preparation  was  required. 
Trousseaux  were  to  begot  r.^ady.  They  had  not  been 
idle,  the  settlements  had  'oeen  prepared  and  were 
ready  for  real  signatures,  and  the  young  gentlemen 
expected  to  see  a  little  life  and  energy  on  the  other 
side,  "  but  begin  these  preparations,"  they  said, 
"  and  at  whatever  reasonable  period  in  advance  it 
may  be.  name  the  day  when  there  would  be  an  end  to 
this  apprenticeship  of  their  hearts." 

There  was  nothing  very  unreasonable  in  all  this 
coming  from  these  devoted  lovers,  and  we  must  say 
that  the  young  ladies  themselves  wei'e  most  anxious, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  comply  with  their  wishes.  The 
day,  therefore,  named,  after  some  necessary  delibera- 
tions with  the  mothers,  the  preparations  were,  in- 
deed, begun,  so  far  as  home  matters  admitted  of,  and 
the  two  mothers  and  daughters  started  for  Dublin  to 
order  the  wouseaui. 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  surely,  to  drag  them  back  all 
that  long  journey,  as  the  marriages  were  to  take  place 
in  Dublin.  Upon  a  happy  intimation  from  the  mo- 
thers that  all  things  were  now  ready.  The  Mac 
Mahons,  father  and  son,  left  Kilmauhan  Castle,  and, 
on  the  same  day,  and  in  company  with  them,  Donald 
O'Conaor  .■•.nd  his  father  also  started  for  Du'olin. 

It  was  well  for  the  people  that  the  day  was  so  near, 
and  that  they  were  not  doomed  to  look  upon  the  gazing 
eyes  of  their  sons  and  daughters  as  they  sat  beside 
each  other  upon  sofas  (all  in  the  same  hotel)  during 
any  lengthened  courtship. 

The  marriages  were  duly  solemnised,  and  we 
need  not  follow  either  of  the  happy  pairs  upon 
their  wedding  tours,  but  see  the  fathers  and  mothers 
safe  back  to  ivilmauhan  and  Ballycoran,  where  they 
all  arrived  well  and  happy  the  day  but  one  after  the 
weddings. 

Amongst  the  wedding  gifts  which  were  presented 
to  Noiuh  MacMahon,  and  many  of  them  were  costly, 
the  one  which,  perhaps,  iu  her  heart  she  valued  most 
highly  w,-is  a  beautiful  full-grown,  white  jackdaw, 
with  intelligent  eyes.  But  the'only  two  words  she 
taught  it,  or  allowed  it  to  be  taught,  were — Donald 
and — Roger  ! 
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WILLINGTON'S  WIDOW. 

There  were  a  great  many  sorrowful  faces  at  the 
club-room  when  the  news  came,  for  handsome,  c»re- 
less,  merry-hearted  Charlie  Willington  was  a  general 
favouiite,  and  his  sudden  and  unexpected  death 
cast  a  shadow  over  them  all. 

"  Poor  Charlie  1"  said  every  one — and  then  the  next 
thought  was,  "  Poor  little  Mrs.  Charlie  !" — and  per- 
haps poor  little  Mri.  Charlie  was  the  most  to  be  pitied 
after  all,  for  it  was  only  three  months  before  that 
Charlie  Willington  had  brought  her  to  the  pretty 
little  cottage  just  inside  the  city  limits,  and,  with 
pardonable  pride,  introduced  her  to  his  friends. 

They  were  a  romantic  couple  anyway,  for  it  had 
been  a  "  runaway  match"  in  the  first  place  ;  though 
what  they  ran  away  from,  nobody  knew — for  Alice 
Maynard,  being  an  orphan,  had  no  "stern  parent"  to 
cross  her  will  ;  and  Charlie  had  not  a  relative  in  the 
world  except  an  old  uncle  in  the  north  of  England. 

At  the  time  of  her  marriage,  Alice  was  a  pupil- 
teacher  in  a  youg  ladies'  seminary,  and  had  not  one 
penny  in  the  world,  elthough  she  had  arrived  at  the 
mature  age  of  seventeen — while  Charlie  had  only  his 
pay  and  a  hundred  a  year  which  his  mother  had  left 
him  ;  nevertheless,  they  commenced  their  married 
life  without  a  bit  of  worry  or  uneasiness  about  the 
future. 

It  was  like  seeing  two  children  playing  at  house- 
keeping to  go  out  to  Bose  Cottage — so  thoroughly 
and  irresponsibly  happy  were  the  two  young  people, 
and  sojutterly  care-free  and  childish  was  the  young 
wife. 

She  ^yas  a  lovely  little  girl,  fairly  devoted  to  dear 
Charlie,  and  charmingly  gracious  to  all  dear  Charlie's 
friends  ;  therefore  Rose  Cottage  soon  became  a  fa- 
vourite resort  of  Charlie's  many  acquaintances,  and 
he  was  voted  "a  deuced  lucky  fellow.''  While  no 
words  could  do  justice  to  the  charms  and  graces  of 
Willington's  wife. 

Such  perfect  httle  suppers  as  they  gave.  Of  course 
Charlie  could  not  afford  it,  but  Alice  liked  company 
and  so  did  he — and  to  him  she  never  looked  prettier 
than  when  she  sat  opposite  him,  doing  the  honours 
of  the  table  with  a  funny  little  assumption  of  dignity, 
and  making  herself  generally  agreeable  to  his  guests. 
Therefore,  although  some  of  his  older  friends  advised 
him  to  live  more  quietly,  Charlie  only  shook  his  curly 
head  and  laughed  in  his  boyish  way. 

"  I  never  borrow  trouble,"  he  said.  "AUie  likes  it 
and  BO  do  I.  What's  the  odds  so  long  as  you're 
happy?"  and  so  he  went  on  in  the  same  careless  way 
until  a  message  from  his  uncle  summoned  him  away 
to  his  death. 

They  all  remembered  how  handsome  he  had  looked 
on  that  last  morning  as  he  cam^  in  to  say  good-bye, 
his  boyish  face  radiant  with  smiles,  and  his  yellow 
hair  shining  in  th«  sunlight. 

"  I  hate  mortally  to  go,"  he  had  said,  a  shadow  of 
vexation  clouding  his  face  for  a  moment,  "but  Uncle 
Bob  is  my  only  relative,  and  I  can't  neglect  him,  you 
know."  And  then  with  a  nod  and  a  smile  he  was 
gone,  only  to  reappear  at  the  door  after  a  minute,  with 
uplifted  finger  and  a  laughing  caution — "  Be  sure  and 
take  good  care  of  my  wife." 

That  was  the  last  that  was  seen  or  heard  of  him 
until  nearly  a  week  afterwards,  when  his  name  ap- 
peared in  the  list  of  the  missing,  after  the  frightful 

railway  accident  in   shire  ;  then  it  seemed  as 

though  his  last  words  had  been  uttered  with  a  vague 
premonition  of  trouble. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  the  clubroom  over 
the  awful  news,  but  the  most  interested  and  earnest 
group  of  all  was  one  composed  of  some  six  or  seven 
gentlemen  who  were  gathered  around  a  little  table  in 
the  ante-room.  These  were  Charlie's  most  intimate 
friends,  and  their  shocked  and  saddened  faces  told 
li  iw  much  they  had  thought  of  the  bright-faced 

"  It's  auawTi'l  <'iiri~  !"  said  John  Leavencourt,  the 
eldest  of  the  gj  ■  i;>.  "  Poor  fellow  !  but  the  next 
thing  ii,  what  is  to  be  done  about  Willington's 
widow  ?" 

"  Wilhngton's  'widow."  How  strangely  tlie  words 
sounded!  "Willington's  widow."  Involuntarily 
each  one  thought  of  the  pretty  child  (for  she  was  no 
more),  who  had  been  so  full  of  life  and  gladness 
when  they  last  saw  her,  and  pictured  her  in  the  desola- 
tion and  wretehedness^ which  had  come  to  her  so  sud- 
denly. 

"  She'doflBu't  know»nvbody,"8aidRe!?yHartmann: 
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"poor  little  thing — and  she  hasn't  any  relations. 
Wliat  can  she  do  ?" 

"  I  don't  believe  she  knows  a  woman  in  the  whole 
town,  but  that  old  Gorgon  next  door,"  said  another, 
decidedly.  "  She  was  so  shy  at  first,  and  only  wanted 
to  know  Charlie's  friends,  so  she  is  all  alone  in  her 
trouble." 

There  was  a  general  murmur  of  sympathy,  and 
then  John  Leavencourt  spoke  again,  "  Somebody 
must  go  down  and  see  her,  of  course.  The  next  thing 
is  to  find  out  about  Charlie's  affairs, — whether  he  left 
her  anything  or  not." 

Thoy  almost  smiled  at  the  idea.  Charlie  Willing- 
ton "  leaving  anything"  indeed.  He  who  had  never 
been  known  to  save  a  penny  in  his  life  !  Evidently 
Willington's  widow  was  left  in  a  hard  place. 

"  Who  will  go  and  see  her  first  ?"  was  the  next 
question,  and  it  remained  unanswered  for  quite  a 
while,  for  although  they  were  all  heartily  sorry  for 
her,  and  anxious  to  help  her  in  her  trouble,  they  each 
had  a  kind  of  drea(Lpf  meeting  her  for  the  first  time 
after  the  great  blownvhich  had  fallen  on  her. 

"I'll  go,"  said  John  Leavencourt.  "  It's  my  place, 
I  suppose,  for  I  was  one  of  Charhe's  oldest  friends. 
Perhaps  the  poor  little  thing  needs  help  badly." 

Accordingly  he  made  his  appearance  at  Rose  Cot- 
tage that  afternoon,  and  being  ushered  into  the  plea- 
sant little  parlour,  sat  down  in  such  a  state  of  ner- 
vousness uud  trepidation  as  no  one  woold  have 
thought  him  capable  of.  He  had  not  long  to  wait, 
for  as  he  sat  staring  out  of  the  window  and  wishing 
himself  almost  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  Alice 
Willington  came  in.  That  she  was  wretchedly  ill, 
his  first  glance  at  her  pale  face  told  him,  but  she  had 
never  looked  so  beautiful  to  him  before  as  she  did 
when  she  gave  him  both  her  hands  in  her  childish, 
impulsive  way,  and  looked  up  at  him  with  her  great, 
blue  eyes. 

"  You  were  so  kind  to  come  !"  she  said,  and  then, 
as  he  led  her  to  a  seat,  she  broke  down  completely, 
and  cried  and  sobbed  until  John  Leavencourt  was 
thoroughly  frightened. 

"  You  will  certainly  hurt  yourself  if  you  grieve  in 
this  way,"  he  expostulated,  in  genuine  distress.  "  It's 
an  awful  thing  to  happen  I  know,  but  it  can't  be 
helped  now.  All  the  fellows  are  awfully  sorry  for 
you,  and  would  do  anything  in  the  world  to  help  you, 
or  make  it  easier  to  bear.  But  don't  cry  !"  If  ever 
a  man  was  utterly  wretched,  John  Leavencourt  was 
then  ;  he  brought  her  water — he  fanned  her — he  did 
every  absurd  thing  which  he  could  think  of  to  soothe 
her,  and  when  at  last  she  grew  more  quiet,  there  were 
tears  of  sympathy  in  his  own  eyes. 

"  Poor  little  thing!"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  walked 
homeward  through  the  deepening  twilight,  "  what  on 
earth  will  become  of  her?"  and  this  question  came  to 
him  much  more  forcibly  when  he  found  her,  two  or 
three  days  afterwards,  sitting  in  mute  despair  with 
her  lap  full  of  tradesmen's  bills,  and  a  look  of  perfect 
bewilderment  on  her  pretty  face. 

She  rose  to  welcome  him,  dropping  them  in  a  mi- 
niature snow-storm,  and  as  he  gathered  them  up 
again,  she  appealed  to  him  in  her  childish  way. 

"I  don't  understand  it  at  all,"  she  said;  "ever 
since  that  awful  news  came  these  bills  have  been 
coming  in.     What  must  I  do  with  them  ?" 

John  Leavencourt  might  have  answered  "  Pay 
them,"  had  not  her  next  words  put  that  straightfor- 
ward remedy  out  of  the  question  entirely. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  I  am  sure,"  she  conti- 
nued; "  I've  only  got  three  pounds  in  the  world,  and 
— and — ' '  She  was  going  to  break  down  here,  but 
he  interposed  with  a  little  assumption  of  authority 
which  her  childishness  seemed  to  warrant. 

"  You  mustn't  worry  over  it,  Mrs.  Willington.  I 
will  look  them  over  if  you  choose,  and  we  will  see 
wliat  can  be  done.  Really  now,  ynu  know,  you 
mustn't  !"  as  a  stifled  sob  came  to  his  ears.  And 
then  he  sat  down  to  investigate  the  coiulition  of  poor 
Charlie's  affairs,  while  Alice  sat  beside  hir>  her  white 
forehead  wrinkled  up  in  a  vain  attempt  to  follow  his 
rapid  reckoning,  and  her  blue  eyes  brimming  v/ith 
tears  which  she  would  not  let  fall. 

It  was  just  like  thoughtless,  careless,  merry- 
hearted  Charlie  to  leave  everything  in  this  way;  John 
Leavencourt's  face  grew  very  grave  as  he  summed  up 
the  whole.  Here  were  bills  amounting  to  over  se- 
venty-five pounds,  and  there  sat  "  Wilhngton's 
widow"  with  three  pounds  with  which  to  meet  the 
demand  ! 

Here  were  bills  for  almost  everything  undor  the 
sun — things  necessary,  and  things  uuuecessary — a 
bill  for  rent,  a  bill  for  this,  that,  and  the  other;  and 
John  Leavencourt  looked  at  the  fair  vouaft  (jirl  be- 
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side  him  with  pitying  eyes.  Verily  what  would  be« 
come  of  "  Willington's  widow  V 

The  next  day  at  the  club  the  same  group  gathered 
around  the  little  table  in  the  ante-room,  and  John 
Leavencourt  laid  the  case  before  them  ;  the  bills 
could  be  settled  easily  enough,  for  they  were  all 
ready  and  willing  and  ready  to  help  "  Willington's 
widow,"  but  the  g;reat  questioa  was — what  wonld  be- 
come of  her  ? 

She  had  not  a  friend  in  the  city  besides  Charlie's 
bachelor  friends.  She  had  no  property,  no  relatives, 
and  even  if  she  had  money  enough,  she  was  too 
young  and  pretty  to  live  alone  without  incurring  the 
ill  opinion  of  the  world  at  large. 

Certainly,  "  What  will  become  of  Willington's 
widow  ?"  was  a  hard  problem — one,  not  easy  to 
solve. 

The  days  passed  slowly  by,  and  the  sweet  Uttle 
mistress  of  Plose  Cottage  grew  thin  and  pale  despite 
the  kindness  of  Charlie's  friends,  for  the  shock  of 
Charlie's  death  wore  on  her  terribly  ;  still  she  was 
qaiet  and  uncomplaining,  and  earnestly  thankful  for 
every  kindaessthat  was  shown  her.  She  never  knew 
how  deely  indebte  d  she  was  to  them  all,  but  she 
appreciated  and  understood  their  sympathy  and 
friendliness.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  addi- 
tional proofs  of  their  generosity  and  kindness,  and 
AUce  accepted  them  all  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
came,  but  still  the  same  question  puzzled  them  all — 
"  what  would  become  of  Willington's  widow  '!" 

And  suddenly  a  new  trouble  made  its  appearance. 
Regy  Hartmann,  after  riding  down  to  Rose  Cottage 
with  a  basket  of  choice  fruit  and  some  flowers,  re- 
turned disgusted,  having  been  met  at  the  door  w  ith 
a  chilling  "  Not  at  home."  Arthur  L.  Orton,  going 
down  the  same  day,  met  with  the  same  reception  ; 
what  the  matter  was  no  one  knew  ;  but  John  Leaven- 
court, suspecting  what  it  might  be,  went  down  at  once 
to  find  out  the  truth. 

"  I  knew  you  would  come,"  Alice  said,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief,  as  he  entered  ;  someway,  jilthough  the 
others  were  very  kind,  there  was  not  one  of  them  on 
whom  she  depended  as  she  did  on  him.  He  was 
Charlie's  oldest  friend — that  was  his  first  claim;  and 
besides,  he  had  from  the  first  assumed  toward  her  a 
semi-paternal  manner,  which  put  her  quite  at  her 
ease.  Therefore  to  him  she  came  with  all  her  little 
trials  and  woes. 

"  I  have  so  wanted  to  see  you  !"  she  said,  and  then 
she  told  him  all  about  it — told  him  as  a  child  would 
have  done,  frankly  and  umeservedly,  sure  of  8ym« 
pathy  and  help. 

It  was  as  he  had  thought.  "  That  told  QorgoE 
next  door"  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  She  had  "  felt 
it  her  duty"  to  call  in  and  tell  Mrs.  Willington  that 
her  conduct  in  receiving  gentlemen  visitors  was  very 
unbecoming.  '•  Sheer  thoughtlessness,  no  doubt," 
she  had  said  ;  "  but  really,  Mrs.  WilUngton,  jov 
know,  not  the  thing  at  all." 

Poor  Alice  !  she  had  cried  herself  sick  over  it,  and 
was  utterly  wretched.  Again  John  Leavencourt  was 
forced  to  wonder  what  would  become  of  Willing- 
ton's widow. 

Something  must  be  done,  however.  It  wouldn't 
do  to  have  this  thing  go  on  ;  and  so,  after  comfort- 
ing Alice  as  best  he  could,  he  sat  and  thought  it  over 
earnestly.  It  was  now  nearly  five  weeks  since  he 
constituted  himself  guardian  of  the  interests  of 
"  Willington's  widow,"  and  he  had  found  the  place 
no  sinecure.  He  had  worried,  puzzled,  and  planned 
until  he  did  not  know  what  next  tu  do.  It  was  a 
hard  situation  to  be  in,  and  it  seemed  still  harder  as 
he  looked  at  the  sweet-faced  girl  beside  him.  Some 
way  she  had  grown  very  dear  to  him  in  the  past  weaks, 
although  he  scarcely  acknowledged  it,  even  to  him- 
self, and  her  absolute  helplessness  and  dependence 
made  him  pity  her  heartily. 

There  was  only  one  thing  which  could  be  done  for 
her,  and  although  it  would  involve  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
planation and  be  a  little  awkward  for  him,  he  decided 
to  do  it. 

"  Alice,"  he  said  gently,  after  a  little  silence, 
"  there  is  but  one  way — you  must  go  down  to  Elling 
for  awhile." 

"  To  Elling  ?"  Her  .eyes  expressed  the  question 
she  would  have  asked. 

"  To  my  mother's,"  he  explained.  "  She  will  re- 
ceive you  kindly  and  try  to  make  you  happy  for  my 
sake — theie  is  no  other  way." 

She  looked  up  at  ;him  with  the  ready  tears  rising 
to  her  eyes  and  her  face  flushing  deeply. 

"  You  are  so  kind  !"  she  said,  earnestly.  "  Thank 
you  —more  than  I  can  tell." 

A  SUddpll  nniiu>  in  thu  ViallfatArta/^  Viot;  she  tUFSed 


pale  and  listened  intently.  "  Who  is  it  ?"  she  gasped, 
it  sounds  like  Charlie's  step." 

Could  it  be  true  ?  The  door  ilowly  opened,  and 
Charlie  Willington,  pale,  thin,  and  wretchedly  ill- 
looking,  but  witk  the  old  brightness  in  his  eyes,  stood 
before  them  ? 

Alice  stood  like  one  spell-bound,  one  hand  clasping 
the  chair-back,  and  a  strange,  awe-stricken  look  on 
her  white  face. 

"  Allie,  dear  little  girlie  !"  It  could  be  no  other 
than  Charlie's  self  that  said  that,  and  with  one  great 
sob  of  thankfulness  and  relief,  Alice  sprang  into  his 
arms.    "  Oh,  Charlie — Charlie  !" 

"  And  you  all  thought  I  was  dead  ?"  said  he,  when 
'  ihe  first  excitement  was  over,  and  he  sat  with  Alice 
on  his  knees,  smoothinp;  her  bright  hair  with  his  lov- 
ing hand.  "  Of  couvee  you  did.  You  see  I  wasn't 
on  that  train  that  got  smashed  and  burned  at  all.  I 
'got  out  at  a  way  station  and  was  left,  and  when,  after 
the  accident,  they  found  my  overcoat  and  some  cards 
which  were  in  the  pockets,  they  thought  I  had  gone 
with  the  other  poor  passengers.  The  next  thing  to 
explain  is  why  I  didn't  come  .straight  back.  I  was 
neurly  sick  when  I  started,  and,  to  tell  the  tnath,  the 
reason  I  got  left  Was  because  1  fainted  dead  away  in 
the  waitiug-room.  It  was  a  fever  that  I  had,  and  for 
four  weeks  I  was  out  of  my  mind  nearly  all  the  time 
— came  pretty  near  giving  up  entirely,  but  for  the 
thought  of  poor  little  Alice  here,  I  believe  I  should." 

And  so  Charlie  Willijigton  came  back  again,  and 
everybo  ly  was  heartily  rejoiced — even  John  Leaven- 
court,  who  covered  with  a  smile  the  heart-ache  which 
would  trouble  him  when  he  saw  Alice's  devotion  to 
her  newly-found  husband,  and  everybody  was  ready 
to  congratulate  him  when,  two  month's  Iftter,  "  Uncle 
Bob"  saw  fit  to  die  and  leave  his  fortune  to  the  young 
couple. 

'■  And  wasn't  it  just  the  oddest  thing  in  the  world," 
■aid  Regy  Hartmann  to  his  friends,  "  that  Willing- 
ton's  widow  was  not  a  widow  at  all  !" 


"ROY'S  WIFE." 

Celia  Raadal  had  jilted  Jack  Leland  in  a  most 
heartless  manner.  There  was  no  doubt  about  that ; 
and  everybody  knew  it.  He  had  been  her  shadow 
for  full  a  year.  He  had  spent  snug  little  sums  upon 
her  in  the  shape  of  bouquets,  and  philopajna  pre- 
sents, and  carriage-hire,  and  operas,  and  theatres,  and 
the  like. 

I  speak  of  these  things  because  Jack  was  a  poor 
maa,  and  worked  hard  in  a  den  of  an  office  over 
ledgers  and  books  for  his  living.  He  had  a  salary 
too  for  singing  in  church.  He  was  leader  of  the 
choir  in  an  aristocratic  church,  and  his  tenor  voica 
was  simply  superb.  People  said  that  was  what  won 
the  heart  of  fair  Celia  Randal,  the  belle  of  society. 
For  everybody  supposed  her  heart  was  won,  or  she 
naver  would  have  allowed  Jack  Leland  to  follow 
her  so.  When  she  flirted,  she  looked  for  higher  game. 
But  she  really  seemed  to  care  for  Jack,  smiled  upon 
him,  encouraged  him,  and  showed  all  the  symptoms 
of  genuine  affection. 

People  talked  the  matter  over,  and  concluded  that 
it  was  a  very  wise  step  for  her  to  take  after  all.  Jack 
was  a  general  favourite,  was  honest  apd  industrious, 
intelligent,  and  talented  in  the  musical  Une,  besides 
being  extremely  good-looking.  He  was  not  rich,  and 
probably  never  would  be  ;  but  he  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent husband,  .th.I  Celia  was  rich  enough  for  both. 

"That  was  the  \v^iy  (leople  talked  the  matter  over, 
while  Jack  dreamed  his  love  dream.  And  Celia— 
well,  she  did  love  Jack  very  tenderly,  or  she  never 
would  have  allowed  his  attentions.  His  dark  eyes 
and  superb  voice  set  her  heart  to  fluttering,  and 
quickened  her  pulse  as  no  man  had  ever  done  before. 

She  meant  to  accept  him  at  one  time.  But  just  at 
that  time  Jack  had  not  the  courage  to  propose  ;  was 
afraid  she  might  deem  him  too  forward,  too  much  in 
a  hurry,  and  so  he  waited  until  he  was  surer  of  his 
footing.  And  while  he  was  waiting.  Old  Moneybags, 
in  the  skape  of  Le  Roy  M'Phersou,  turned  his  eyes  i» 
ker  direction.  He  was  old,  an*  fat,  and  irritable, 
but  he  was  immensely  rich,  and  had  some  sort  of  a 
title  that  he  came  by  accidentally,  and  was  considered 
»  'ery  great  catch.  He  looked  upon  Celia,  and  con- 
cluded he  needed  just  such  a  pretty,  plump,  accom- 
plished wife,  and  so  without  more  ado  he  asked  her 
father  for  her  hand.  B^r  father  was  flattered  and 
delighted,  and  promiBecT to  urge  his  daughter  to  ac- 
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cept  Old  Moneybags.  That  very  day  Jack  had  called 
and  made  a  glowing  declaration  of  love,  and  ended  by 
asking  Celia  to  be  his  wife. 

She  had  confessed  her  love  for  him,  but  desired  a 
few  days  to  consider  his  proposal  ;  more  out  of  pure 
woma»-wickedness,  just  to  keep  him  in  suspense, 
than  for  any  other  cause.  But  when  oid  M'Pherson's 
offer  came,  she  had  her  hands  fulL  It  was  such  a 
chance  to  make  a  stir  !  Why  he  was  known  every- 
where, and  had  access  to  the  very  best  society,  on  ac- 
count of  his  title  and  wealth.  Jack  was  very  nice, 
and  very  loveable — but  a  marriage  with  him  would 
be  a  very  tame  affair,  compared  to  the  glittering,  daz- 
zling wedding  she  could  have  if  she  married  the 
other. 

Well,  she  made  her  decision,  and  accepted  Le  Roy 
M'Pherson^  and  sent  her  answer  to  Jack  Leland  after 
some  tears  and  sobs,  which  she  indulged  herself  in 
when  she  sat  down  to  write  the  letter. 

Jack  read  the  cool  note  with  a  white,  stern  face — 
read  it  several  times,  and  then  tore  it  in  small  pieces 
and  tossed  it  into  the  grate  with  .a  bitter  laugh. 
That  was  the  end  of  his  love-dream — that  was  the 
death-blow  to  his  love.  Henceforth  he  could  feel 
only  contempt  for  Celia  Randal.  Tet  he  suffered 
very  keenly.  His  love  for  her  had  become  a  part  of 
him,  and  it  was  like  tearing  out  the  strings  of  his 
heart  to  have  it  wrenched  from  him  so  suddenly  and 
rudely. 

People  watched  hira  very  closely,  but  they  saw  no 
change.  He  worked  away  as  hard  as  ever,  and  occu- 
pied his  usual  place  in  the  choir  on  Sundays,  and  his 
voice  lost  none  of  its  strength  or  sweetness.  He  was 
not  a  man  to  make  a  display  of  his  feelings. 

Ceha  had  a  grand  wedding,  and  the  affair  was  the 
nine  days'  wonder.  The  happy  couple  took  an  ex- 
tended wedding-trip,  and  then  returned  and  settled 
down  in  the  magnificent  M'Pherson  mansion.  Celia's 
life  was  all  glitter  and  gold  and  brilliancy  on  the  out- 
side. But  her  husband  was  kerribly  jealoms,  and 
nearly  worried  her  life  out  of  her  when  they  were 
alone. 

She  went  into  society  a  great  fl  al,  and  she  ofte* 
met  Jack  Leland.  He  had,  instead  of  becoming  a 
hermit,  as  she  and  ceany  others  had  imagined,  ac- 
cepted more  invitations  to  parties  and  dinners  and 
balls  than  ever  before  in  his  life.  He  was  becoming 
more  of  a  favourite  than  ever  since  his  romance,  and 
young  ladies  talked  sentimentally  about  the  aching 
heart  that  he  was  hiding  under  a  gay  exterior.  They 
m»de  quite  a  hero  of  him. 

And  so,  wherever  she  went,  Celia  was  sure  to  meet 
him,  and  Old  Moneybags  would  sit  and  watch  the 
pair,  and  if  they  spoke  or  bowed  or  glanced  at  each 
other,  Celia  would  receive  a  long  curtain  lecture  aft6r. 
wards. 

He  was  insolent,  too,  and  never  lost  a  chanco  to 
snub  Jack.  He  was  terribly  jealous,  and  hated  Jack 
for  having  loved  Celia,  for  being  handsome  and  young 
and  slender,  and  not  at  all  inclined  to  apoplexy.  An<^ 
besides,  he  was  sure  Celia  kad  loved  Jack,  and  had 
married  him  for  his  money.  So  he  lost  no  opportu- 
nity to  humiliate  and  to  insult  Jack. 

It  was  borne  very  patiently  for  a  time.  Jack  would 
not  resent  any  of  his  insults,  because  he  knew  people 
would  say  he  had  picked  a  quarrel  with  his  success- 
ful rival.  So  he  tried  forbearance,  until  it  ceased  to 
be  a  virtue.  Old  M'Pherson  sought  opportunities  to 
snub  him — ^yen  went  out  of  his  way  to  offer  him 
some  petty  insult. 

One  night  they  were  at  a  reception.  He  tried  te(- 
keep  out  of  his  way,  but  M'Pherson  managed  to  keep 
near  him,  and  in  a  thousand  nameless  ways,  to  sting 
him.  You  know  how  the  biting  and  stinging  of  mus- 
quitoes  feels,  yet  it  cannot  be  described. 

"  Well,  Jack's  blood  was  at  boiling  pitch,  when 
somebody  asked  him  to  sing.  He  was  slwayg  asked 
to  sing  wherever  he  went,  and  he  always  sang. 

To-night  he  did  pot  wait  for  a  second  invitation, 
but  went  and  took  his  seat  at  the  piano.  Every- 
body stopped  talking  to  listen.  Old  Moneybags 
could  find  no  one  to  talk  to,  and  so,  much  against  his 
will,  was  obliged  to  listen  too. 

The  song  Jack  aung  was  "  Roy's  wife."  He  sang 
it  exquisitely.  There  was  a  tender  pathos  in  his  voice 
when  he  sang — 

Her  hair  so  fair,  her  eyes  so  clear, 
Her  wee  hit  mouth  so  sweet  and  bonny, 
To  me  she  ever  will  be  dear, 

Tho"  she's  forever  left  her  Johnnie. 

There  was  [gentle  reproof  in  his  tones  when  he 
sang — 

She  vowed,  she  swore  she  would  be  mine, 
She  said  she  loved  me  beiit  of  on;, 


Buftaht  the  fickle,  faithless  quean, 
Bhe'k  ta'en  the  carl,  and  left  her  Jobnnle. 
There  was  courage  and  glee  and  an  airy  light- 
ness in  hia  voica  when  he  reached  the  last  verse  and 
sang — 

But  Rov's  age  is  three  times  mine, 

I'm  sure  Iiis  day's  cannot  be  mony. 
And  then  the  fickle  faithless  qxiean. 

May  yet  be  wooed  and  won  by  Jolinnie. 

It  was  splendidly  sung  and  splendidly  acted.  He 
seemed  to  throw  his  whole  heart  into  the  song, 
Everybody  in  the  spacious  parlours  drank  in  the  rich 
music  of  his  voice.  Everybody  looked  at  CeUa 
M'Pherson,  She  blushed  crimson  at  the  first  verse,  but 
was  very  pale  at  the  end  of  the  song. 

It  was  an  audacious  thing  to  do.  He  iierer  would 
have  done  it,  but  for  the  insults  he  was  smarting 
under.  Everybody  praised  his  singing,  and  begged 
for  another  so»g,  but  Jack  bowed  himself  away,  made 
his  excuses  to  the  hostess,  and  took  his  departure. 

The  next  day  he  heard  what  happened  after  he 
went  away.  Le  Roy  M'Pherson  remained  in  the 
seat  near  the  window,  which  he  had  oocupied  while 
Jack  was  singing.  He  was  greatly  agitated  while 
Jack  sang.  His  face  grew  purple  with  rage,  his  eyes 
roUed,  and  he  was  heard  to  grind  his  teeth.  But  he 
said  no  word.  It  was  a  very  warm  night, 
and  he  had  drank  a  great  deal  of  wine 
at  supper.  Perhaps  that  had  something  to  do 
with  it  —  perhaps  the  song  helped.  At  all 
events,  half  an  hour  after  Jack's  departure,  Le  Roy 
M'Pherson  fell  from  his  seat  in  a  fit.  It  caused  a 
great  commotion.  Physicians  were  summoned,  and 
everything  was  dome  that  could  be  done,  all  to  no 
avail.  Le  Roy  M'Pherson's  days  were  numbered. 
He  was  too  free  in  the  indulgence  of  his  appetites, 
too  plethoric  in  person,  too  excitable  and  insane  in 
bis  anger,  to  recover  from  a  fit  brought  on  by  all 
these  habits  combined. 

So  he  died,  and  was  buried  ia  grand  style.  Of 
course  there  was  a  great  deal  said  about  Jack's  song. 
Some  declared  Le  Roy  would  not  have  fallen  into  the 
fit  but  fo»  that  song.  Yet  no  one  really  held  Jack 
accountable  for  his  rival's  death.  At  least  he  was 
not  arrested  for  his  murder. 

Celia  dreised  in  rich  mourning  robes,  and  looked 
perfectly  charming.  She  was  a  pale  blonde,  and  she 
assumed  a  sad  expression  which  made  her  very  in- 
teresting. But  we  all  knew  she  could  but  be  re. 
lieved  at  ihe  death  of  her  tyrant.  Especially  as  the 
prbperty  Was  a,ll  in  her  hands. 

Somehow  the  words  of  that  song  would  haunt  hei 
brain, 

And  then  the  fickle,  faithless  queen 
Way  yet  be  wooed  and  won  by  Johimie, 

and  ere  a  twelvemonth  Lad  passed  she  found  herself 
humming  them  softly. 

She  afiowed  herself  to  dream  a  little  and  bmld 
castles  with  love  for  the  foundation.  She  Smiled  and 
beamed  upon  Jack  Leland  from  her  half-mourning, 
and  finally  burst  upon  his  vision  in  bright,  becoming 
colours,  having  dropped  mourning  at  the  earliest 
momei^t  possible.  She  was  sure  Jack  was  only  wait- 
ing for  that  to  propose.  So  she  was  quite  surprised 
when  she  Received  an  invitation  to  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Kitty  Evarts,  the  sweetest  and  most  charming 
of  her  young  lady  friends,  and  found  that  Jack  Le. 
land  was  the  groom.  She  wept  more  tears  than  she 
ever  shed  over  the  grave  of  her  husband,  for  this  was 
the  grave  of  her  heart's  dearest  hope.  She  is  a  widow 
still,  and  is  obliged  to  meet  Jack  and  his  charming 
Wife  frequently.  However  with  a  half  million  or«o^ 
youth,  health,  and  beauty  at  her  command,  she  is  not 
to  be  pitied  very  much. 


THE  CELANDINE. 
Peeping  from  'neath  thy  leaves  of  green, 
In  early  spring  thy  flower  ia  seen  ; 
And  bright  thy  yellow  petals  shinfr. 
Thou  pretty  little  Celandine. 

On  mossy  banks  thou  lov'st  to  dwell. 
Or  hidden  in  some  quiet  dell 
Thou  bloomest  on,  till  summer  flowers 
Breathe  perfume  la  the  leafy  bowers. 

Sweet  floweiv  what  memories  thai  dost  bring, 
When  Hfe  seemed  but  one  joyous  spring) 
When  through  the  woods,  with  mirth  half  WUd, 
I  strayed— a  gaj  andthongttless  child  4 

And  nowtny  youth  has  taken'WTtig, 
Still  do  I  love  thee,  flower  of  spring} 
For  now  thou  speak'iit  "of  joyi*4<)eome,'' 
Eternal  in  my  Tather'a  Home» 


Perambulators  — PkJLedwidgo^  manufaBtnref,  No,  32 
Amiens-street,  and  32I«wer  Onuotid-quay.  tf.B.— kefwit* 
oraiapWy  executed,  jjsj 
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IMucb  «,  im. 


FIGHTING  THE  AIR. 

BT 

FLORENCE  MARRYAT, 

ADTHOE  OF 
"  Love's  Conflict,"  <fcc.,  ite. 

y<3iye  me  something  to  meet  and  to  fight, 
1  faint  with  fighting  the:-e  things  of  air." 

[all  bights  reserved.] 
CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  LUNATIC  ASTLUM. 

Any  sudden  or  violent  emotion  had  always  been, 
And  especially  of  late  years,  such  an  unheard-of 
thing  on  the  part  of  Margarita  Fane  that  her  husband 
•was  not  only  startled  but  alarmed.  He  threw  his 
arms  round  her  passionately  and  entreated  her  to 
tell  him  what  was  the  reason  of  her  fear — what  ac- 
tion on  his  part  had  raised,  what  thought  of  hers 
evoked  it.  But  she  would  not  answer.  She  only 
hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder,  and  cried  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  And  when  her  emotion  had 
somewhat  subsided  she  withdrew  from  his  embrace 
and  called  herself  weak  and  foolish,  but  she  re- 
mained reticent  as  to  the  cause  of  the  outburst.  If 
it  were  to  b»  ascribed  to  anything  but  her  own 
folly  she  said  it  must  be  the  effect  of  the  weather. 

"The  weather,  Margarita?"  said  Laurence,  in  a 
tone  of  disappointment;  "  when  has  the  weather  ever 
affected  you  like  this  ?  It  must  be  something  more 
serious  than  a  little  fog  or  cold.  Tell  me  the  truth — 
is  there  no  other  cause  ?" 

'•  None  that  I  know  of,  Laurence.  Really  !  I  did 
see  some  of  those  poor  creatures  to-day  as  I  passed 
through  the  wards  to  Miss  Parsons*  rooms,  and  the 
sight  of  them  miy  have  engendered  a  few  sad 
thoughts,  But  I  should  never  be  sad  long,  you  know, 
dearest,  in  my  own  happy  home  I" 

"  I  won't  have  you  go  there  again,"  replied  Fane 
determinedly,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet.  "  It  is  not  a  fit 
sight  for  you,  as  the  sequel  proves.  I  was  against  it 
from  the  first,  and  I'm  sorry  I  gave  in.  Now,  remem 
ber,  Margarita,  I  won't  have  you  go  there  again." 

Very  well,  dear  Laurence.  It  is  time  for  you  to 
dress,  isn't  it  ?    The  first  gong  sounded  long  ago." 

"  I  am  going.  But  mind  what  I  say.  You  must 
give  up  visiting  lunatic  asylums  once  and  for  ever." 

She  did  not  dispute  his  wishes,  and  he  went  to  his 
own  room. 

The  dinner  that  followed  was  an  unusually  duU 
and  silent  one.  Not  because  the  husband  and  wife 
were  alone,  for  that  was  generally  their  merriest 
time,  but  Margarita's  eyes  v/ere  still  red  and  swollen, 
and  Fane  had  fallen  into  a  train  of  thought. 

But  ^\''hen  the  jr.eal  was  over  and  they  retired  to 
the  drawingroom,  with  only  their  little  child  as  wit- 
ness, he  drew  her  fondly  to  him,  and  laid  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder, 

"  Rest  there,  darling,"  he  said.  "  Your  nerves 
have  bseu  overstrung  to-day,  and  you  want  repose_ 
Daisy  is  happy  with  her  Noah's  Ark  upon  the  .\earth- 
rug.  Close  your  eyes,  my  Margarita,  and  forget  that 
you  have  any  troubles," 

"  I  have  noue,  dearest — whilst  I  am  here.  But  O, 
Laurence,  if  you  had  only  been  with  me  to-day." 

"  I  am  glad  I  wasn't." 

"  So  am  I,  especially" — with  a  shudder.  "  And  to 
think  poor  Miss  Parsons  has  lived  amongst  them  for 
so  long.    I  feel  ashamed  of  my  own  weakness." 

'■'  She  has  stronger  nerves  perhaps  than  you  have." 

"I  should  hardly  think  so.  She  must  have  been  a 
frail,  weg.kly  body,  at  the  best  of  times.  And  I  don't 
think  I  should  mind  them  if  I  weie  accustomed  to 
them.    Only  it  was  so  strance  and  new — and — and 


— horrible — to-day.  And  I  thought  I  saw  likenesses, 
and — it  chilled  me  so." 

"  It  hag  thoroughly  upset  you.  If  I  had  known  of 
this,  I  would  have  prevented  your  going  at  all  risks. 
You  have  heard  me  say,  Margarita,  you  must  not  go 
again." 

"  If  you  persist  in  that  determination,  Laurence, 
you  will  make  me  sink  in  my  own  estimation  to  the 
level  of  the  greatest  coward  that  ever  lived.  That 
poor  creature  who  is  dying,  with  probably  half  my 
strength  of  mind  and  body,  tended  them  day  and 
night.  What  am  I  that  I  should  spare  myself  the 
sight  of  suffering. — I,  whom  God  has  so  abundantly 
blessed  in  my  own  life  ?  0,  don't  say  that  I  musn't 
go  again.  I  shall  be  stronger  next  time  ;  you  will 
see  I  shall  ;  and  able  to  talk  of  everything  I  may 
have  seen  quietly.  Do  let  me  go,  Laurence,"  she 
continued,  with  feverish  eagerness  ;  "  I  have  a  great 
— a  most  particular  reason  for  wishing  to  go  again." 

"We  will  discuss  it  to-morrow,"  said  her  hus- 
band, wishing  to  change  a  subject  which  so  excited 
her.  "  Come  here,  baby,  and  kiss  poor  mamma's 
headache  all  away." 

He  pulled  the  child  upon  his  knee,  and  placed  hia 
other  arm  round  her. 

"  Now  I  have  got  everything  I  care  for  in  this 
worlld,"  he  said,  affectionately.  "  This  child  grows, 
Margarita.  We  shall  have  to  leave  off  calling  her 
"baby,"  soon." 

■'She  will  be  three  years  old.  next  •nUMith,"  she 
answered. 

"  How  time  fliea  !  It  se^jns  like  yesteiday  that  she 
was  born,  and  I  nearly  lost  my  precious  girl.  How 
like  she  grows  to  poor  Daisy  !  Her  very  mouth  and 
eyes.  If  the  poor  little  chap  had  lived,  I  fancy  he 
would  have  been  something  like  this." 

"  We  always  thought  him  so  like  you,  Laurence," 
said  his  wife,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Why  that  sigh,  love  ?  Jealous,  because  Daisy 
didn't  take  after  my  noble  self  !" 

How  much  oftener  she  sighed  for  the  past  than  he 
did  ! 

"No,  deare.st !  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that.  She 
is  yours,  and  that  is  enough  for  me.  I  was  thinking 
of — of — our  poor  dead, girl.  Can  you  remember  her 
distinctly,  Laurence  ?" 

"  Remember  her,  Margarita  ?  What  a  question  ! 
Of  course  I  can,  every  line  of  her  sweet  face.  What 
makes  you  ask  me  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  It  was  only  a  fancy.  Because  you 
so  often  mention  the  child's  likeness  to  her,  I  suppose. 
Yet  it  was  not  in  any  way  a  remarkable  face,  Lau- 
rence— not  one  to  be  remembered  anywhere.  There 
was  no  distinctive  feature  about  it." 

"  I  think  it  was  one  to  be  remembered  anywhere 
by  those  who  loved  her,"  he  answered  seriously.  "  I 
never  saw  a  prettier  nor  a  sweeter  one — except  your 
own,  my  second  Margarita.  And  you  are  wrong 
about  her  having  no  distinctive  mark.  Do  you  re- 
member the  little  brown  mole  under  her  chin,  about 
which  I  used  to  tease  her  so,  poor  darling,  and  the 
blue  mark  upon  her  forehead  ?" 

"  Wbere  she  hurt  herself  in  falling  on  flints  when 
a  little  child,  and  some  of  the  stone  dust  got  into  the 
wound  and  was  never  properly  washed  out  again. 
Yes,  I  remember  it  well,"  replied  his  wife,  eagerly  ; 
"  but  .she  wore  her  hair  over  the  mrrk  you  know,  so 
that  it  was  not  commonly  seen." 

"  She  was  a  lovely  creature,"  said  Fane,  reflec- 
tively. As  he  said  the  words  he  felt  the  woman  by 
his  side  creep  closer  to  him. 

"  But  she  was  never  so  dear  as  you,"  he  continued, 
as  he  turned  and  embraced  her. 

Two-davs  after.  Margarita's  torn  to  vi.sit  the  asy- 


lum came  round  again.  She  had  recovered  her  nsaa 
spirits  by  this  time,  and  persuaded  her  husband  U 
let  her  fulfil  the  charitable  duty  she  had  under- 
taken. 

So  he  let  her  go,  though  not  without  misgiving. 
To  all  appearance  it  was  not  rsalized.  Margarita  r«. 
turned  home  in  her  usual  spirits,  with  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  all  she  had  seen  and  heard;  she  talked  volubly 
throughout  dinner  time,  worked  with  him  in  hi* 
study  all  the  evening,  and  retired  to  re«t  without 
having  made  any  allusion  to  the  nervous  fears  hei 
first  visit  to  Miss  Parsons  seemed  to  have  engendered. 
On  the  contrary,  her  eye  was  bright,  and  hei 
cheeks  flushed,  an4  Laurence  thought  he  had 
seldom  seen  her  look  handsomer  than  she  did  that 
night.  But  by  the  morning  the  excitement  had 
faded,  and  she  appeared  pale  and  careworn.  Fane 
noticed  the  change  over  the  breakfast  table,  and 
advised  her  to  keep  at  home.  She  seemed  to  'ac- 
quiesce in  his  opinion,  and  he  left  her  busy  over  the 
review  of  a  newly  pubhshed  book.  What  was  his 
surprise,  then,  on  returning  to  find  that  she  had  been 
out,  and  when  he  asked  her  where  she  had  spent  the 
afternoon,  to  hear  her,  after  much  hesitation  and 
blushing,  confess  that  she  had  again  visited  the 
pauper  lunatic  asylum  of  . 

"  Oh  come,  Margarita,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  vexation 
"  this  is  altogether  too  bad.  I  cannot  allow  this  kind 
of  thing  to  go  on.  You'll  be  taking  up  your  abode  in 
this  lunatic  asylum  next." 

She  did  not  refute  his  assertion  or  attempt  to  gain* 
say  it.    She  stood  b«ioie  him  and  tienibkd. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  dear  Laurence,  very,  very  sorry, 

but  I  am  interested  in  them,  and  .    But  I  won't 

go  again  until  my  turn  comes.  I  won't  indeed.  I 
promise  you,  Laurence." 

"  I  hope  you  won't,"  he  said,  in  the  same  offended 
tone,  as  he  turned  on  his  heel.  It  was  the  most  in- 
different voice  in  which  he  had  ever  spoken  to  her. 

But  she  only  sat  down  in  the  room  where  he  had 
left  her,  and  gazed  into  the  fire  hke  a  woman  blinded 
or  bewildered. 

The  next  day  was  not  a  happy  one  for  either  of 
them.  Margarita  could  not  shake  off  the  strange 
mood  that  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of 
her,  and  Laurence  resented  it  by  silence.  The 
husband  and  wife,  who  had  scarcely  ever  had  a  dif. 
ference  in  their  married  life  before,  were  equally 
miserable. 

The  next  time  Margarita  ordered  her  carriage  early 
Fane  was  waiting  for  her  on  the  doorstep. 

"  Are  you  going  to  that  cursed  asylum  ?"  he  said, 
brusquely. 

"  Yes,  dear  Laurence,  if  you  don't  mind," 

"  Then  I  shall  go  with  you,"  and  he  preparet, 
to  follow  her.  But  at  the  suggestion,  Margarita 
stopped  short  and  looked  up  with  a  face  of  conster- 
nation. 

"  Oh,  no  !    Pray  don't.    It  is  quite  unnecessaiy. 

You  cannot — you  shall  not  come  with  me." 
"  Margarita  !" 

And  his  tone  recalled  her  to  herself.  Down  dropped 
her  head, 

"  I  mean — it  is  so  unusual — the  sight  of  these  nn» 
fortunate  people.    You  will  think  it  so  strange." 

"  I  shall  go  with  you,"  he  repeated  firmly,  as  he 
followed  her  into  the  carriage. 

Margarita  sank  back  on  the  cushions,  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

"  AVhat  is  this  you  are  keeping  from  me  }"  he  said 
sternly,  as  he  obseiTed  the  action. 

"  Nothing  !  How  could  I  keep  anything  from 
you  ?"  she  answered,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Then  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  If  you  have  no 
;  secret  of  which  you  are  not  ashamed,  why  should  yo* 
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abject  to  your  husband  accompanying  you  on  your 
errands  of  mercy." 

"  I  have  no  secret,  I  do  not  object,"  ehe  mur- 
mured. 

"  Margarita,  there  is  something.  It  is  of  no  use 
denying  it.  Your  manner,  your  appearance,  your 
spirits — everygoing  goes  to  tell  me  so.  Do  you  think 
I  have  no  eyes  ?  I  have  observed  you  narrowly  for 
the  last  few  days,  and  determined,  if  the  secret  lies 
with  your  visits  to  this  asylum,  to  put  a  stop  to 
them.  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  have  your  health 
ruined  and  the  comfort  of  my  home  upset  for  the 
take  of  a  lot  of  wretched  paupers  ?" 

"  Oh  !  Laurence,  don't  ?" 

"  I  shall  find  out  if  there  is  anything  there  which 
disturbs  your  mind,  and  if  so,  you've  seen  the  last 
of  it  ;  aod  I  am  none  the  more  disposed  to  view  the 
matter  leniently  when  I  remember  that  it  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  first  unleasantness  that  has  ever 
come  between  you  and  me." 

"  My  love  !"  she  sobbed. 

"  Come,  Margarita,  tell  me  what  it  is  ?' 

"  I  cannot — iu'leed  I  cannot." 

"  Then  I  shall  find  it  out  for  myself." 

They  said  no  more  to  one  another  till  they  reached 
the  gates  of  the  lunatic  asylum. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

A  VISION  FROM  THE  DEAD. 

As  she  heard  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  jjrate  on 
the  gravelled  courtyard  that  surrounded  the  asylum, 
Margarita  sat  upright  and  made  an  effort  to  appear 
at  her  ease. 

"  Dear  Laurence,  please  don't  come  in  vdth  me," 
•he  said  briskly,  "  it  makes  me  feel  so  foolish.  I 
am  all  right  now.  I  confess  that  I  have  beea  very 
weak  the  last  few  days,  and  perrnitted  the  merest 
irifles  to  take  hold  of  my  imagination ;  but  I  have  made 
R  resolution  to  shake  it  off,  and  it  will  be  no  credit 
unless  I  do  it  myself." 

"  My  dear,  you  speak  too  late.  I  have  come  this 
far,  and  I  intend  to  go  through  with  it." 

"  But  it  will  seem  so  strange  you  entering  the 
asylum  without  any  real  cause.  You  have  not  the 
excuse  that  I  have.  And  I  should  sink  to  the  ground 
with  shame  were  you  to  disclose  your  reason." 

"I  shall  cot  disclose  it.  I  merely  come  in  attend- 
ance on  you." 

"  I  doo't  think  they  will  let  you  pass  through  the 
wards,"  she  said  with  a  kind  of  desperation, 

"Thpn  I  shall  not  permit  you  to  po  alone." 

"  Oh,  Laiirerce  !  Let  me  tell  ynu  the  v/hole  truth," 
ehe  cried  suddenly,  "  I  saw — I  fancied  I  s.aw.  It 
was  only  because — only  an  idea — that  made  me  re- 
member " 

"  You  had  better  get  out  of  the  carriage,"  he  said, 
cvjrtly.  "  You  are  tnlking  the  greatest  nonsense  that 
ever  came  out  of  a  wnmna's  mouth." 

She  descended  the  stf;ps  as  he  spoke.  He  followed 
her.  At  the  principal  entrance  they  met  Miss  Folkej, 
who  bad  also  just  arrived. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  she  exclaimed  as  she  caught  sicht 
of  M'lrgarita.  "  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come.  Yon 
will  stay  with  me  till  it  is  over," 

■'  She  is  worse,  then  ?" 

"  Going  fast,  my  dear.  They  just  sent  me  round 
a  messapre  to  say  so.  She  broke  a  large  blood  vessel 
in  the  night,  and  there  is  no  strength  to  rally.  The 
doctor  has  gone.  He  says  he  can't  be  of  any  use.  But 
she  is  very  peaceful — very  sweet,  so  they  tell  me. 
How  are  you,  Mr.  Fnne  ?  I  didn't  expect  to  see  you 
here." 

"  I  came  with  my  wife,  I'm  afraid  these  scenes 
are  rather  trying  to  her,  Mi.^.s  Folkes,  I  shall  be  glad 
when  they  are  ended." 

"  Does  she  upset  yon,  my  dear  ?  She  is  so  very 
quiet  and  happy.  So  uulike  some  deathbeds  we  have 
witnessed  tofjether." 

"  Indeed  she  does  not.  My  husband  is  mistaken. 
He  is  over  anxious  about  me.  But  now  that  you  are 
h»re  there  cm  be  no  necessity  for  his  remnining.  You 
will  not  be  afraid  to  leave  me  with  Miss  Folkes,  dear 
Laurence,  will  you  ?  Take  the  carriage,  and  I  will 
return. home  with  her 

He  did  not  answer,  and  Miss  Folkes  mistook  his 
silence  for  acquiescence. 

"  Of  course.  That  will  be  the  best  plan.  Good-bye, 
Mr.  Fane;  your  -vifeis  quite  safe  with  me." 

'■  Come,  my  dear,  you  have  no  time  to  lose."  And 
hurried  Margarita  away  without  giving  her  an- 


other opportunity  of  communicating  with  her  hus- 
band, 

Laurence  stood  where  they  had  left  him  for  a  mo- 
ment without  moving,  then  he  approached  one  of  the 
officials. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  in  which  direction  those  two 
ladies  have  gone  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  part  of  the  hospital  they  may 
be  going  to  visit,  sir." 

"  They  are  going  to  see  Miss  Parsons,  the  nurse 
who  is  so  ill." 

"  Oh,  then  they  must  pais  straight  through 
the  day  wards." 

"  May  I  follow  them  ?" 

"  Are  you  a  visitor,  sir  ?  Have  you  got  an  order 
to  see  the  asylum  ?" 

"  None,  except  this,"  he  answered,  slipping  some 
money  into  the  man's  hands;  "  but  I  only  want  to  see 
the  wards  through  which  the  ladies  pass  on  their 
way  to  the  nurse's  room." 

"  Very  good,  sir,  I'll  take  you  through  'em,  if  you 
like  to  come  with  me,"  replied  the  official,  as  he 
pocketed  the  coin,  and  turned  up  the  long  stone  pass- 
age where  Miss  Folkes  and  Margarita  had  disap- 
peared. Laurence  Fane  followed  him  iu  silence.  As 
he  walked  along  he  kept  his  eyes  open  and  looked 
carefully  on  every  side,  but  he  could  neither  see  nor 
hear  anything  calculated  to  alarm  the  most  timid 
mind.  The  building  was  large,  cheerful,  and  airy  ; 
and,  like  most  institutions  under  the  charge 
of  Government,  faultlessly  clean.  The  male 
ward,  which  they  first  entered,  was  more  like 
a  schoolroom  for  grown-up  boys  than  any  other 
place,  but  it  was  not  devoid  of  carpet.  The  long  un- 
covered tables  were  strewn  with  books  and  papers  ; 
large  well-protected  stoves  kept  the  temperature 
pleasantly  warm  ;  and  a  few  prints  upon  the  walls 
and  plants  in  the  window  sills  gave  it  even  an  air  of 
home.  The  patients,  dressed  in  their  uniform  garb, 
were  disposed  in  little  groups  about  the  room.  Some 
were  silently  brooding  over  their  real  or  fancied 
wrongs  ;  others  declaimed  in  a  pompous  manner  for 
the  benefit  of  anyone  who  would  listen  to  them, 
whilst  a  few  of  the  more  equal-minded  played 
draughts  and  backgammon,  or  read  the  books  and 
papers,  chiefly  provided  by  private  charity  for  their 
amusement.  Laurence  Fane  examined  them  closely. 
There  was  not  one  violent  or  evil-disposed  looking 
patient  amongst  them.  There  was  not  even  one 
face  so  ugly  or  repulsive  as  to  haunt  the  most  excit- 
able temperament. 

"  They  all  appear  very  quiet  and  good,"  he  re- 
marked. 

"So  they  are,  sir,"  replied  his  cicerone,  "  in  this 
ward.  We  keep  the  violent  ones  under  lock  and  key. 
One  or  two  of  'em  may  be  a  little  down  in  the  mouth, 
but  t'aint  to  be  expected  it  should  be  otherwise,  poor 
critturs.  My  little  gal,  she  runs  in  and  out  of  the 
day  wards,  sir,  as  if  they  was  her  nursery.  Hallo  ! 
Bob,"  he  continued,  slapping  a  patient  on  the  back, 
"  and  wheer's  Polly  ?" 

"  Hain't  seen  'er  to-day,"  replied  Bob,  in  a  melan- 
choly voice. 

"  Ah,  well,  she'll  be  a  coming  along  by-and-by, 
never  fear,  and  perhaps  bring  you  a  nice  posy  of 
'  Santhemiims.'  This  here  gentleman  came  through 
to  have  a  look  at  you.  Bob." 

"  Never  seen  'im  afore,"  said  Bob,  despondiugly. 

"  Come  !  that  ain't  the  way  to  speak  to  a  gennel- 
man  ;  rouse  up,  old  feller,  and  turn  your  face  this 
way.  Perhaps  he's  got  a  copper  somewhere  about 
him  for  a  screw  of  baccy.  What  would  you  say  to 
that  ?" 

The  poor  creature's  face  lighted  up  immediately, 
and  his  exclamation  of  delight  on  receiving  a  penny 
from  Fane  attracted  so  much  attention  in  the  ward 
that  our  hero  soon  found  his  stock  of  small  change 
considerably  decreased. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  go  through  the  female  ward,  sir," 
demanded  his  guide. 

Everything  about  the  asylum  appeared  to  be  so 
orderly  and  clean  and  well-appointed,  that  he  was 
about  to  answer  ''No,"  when  a  sudden  instinct  seized 
him,  .ind  he  changed  his  mind. 

"  Yes,  I  wish  to  pass  through  every  ward  that  the 
ladies  paused  through  on  their  way  to  Miss  Parsons' 
room. 

"  Very  good,  sir.  Please  to  step  this  way,"  replied 
the  man,  and  be  preceded  Laurence  through  another 
stone  passage  into  a  second  room.  This  ward  was 
ordered  and  furnished  much  the  same  as  the  first,  but 
its  inmates  were  all  wonieu.  .Such  a  chatter  saluted 
Fane's  ears  as  he  found  himself  within  its  doors.  It 
reminded  him  of  a  flock  of  ma'-pieo  disputinfr  ovvr. 


field  of  grain.  Some  of  them  were  working — somi 
singing,  some  quarrelling — and  all  talking.  But  the 
entrance  of  a  stranger  excited  iiniversal  attention. 
Each  woman  left  her  ocpupation  and  came  up  to  have 
a  look  at  him.  One  pulled  his  hair,  another  examined 
his  necktie,  a  third  asked  him  to  kiss  her.  The  offi- 
cial had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  them  at  a 
distance.  He  pushed  them  about  indiscriminately, 
but  they  cared  no  more  for  his  rebuffs  than  if  he 
were  not  present. 

"  Hands  off,  Katie.-  Leave  the  gentleman's  searf 
alone.  She'll  have  your  breast-pin,  sir,  as  sure  as  a 
gun,  if  you  don't  look  out.  Now,  Sarah,  stand  out 
of  the  way.  I'll  box  your  ear.?,  Lucy,  if  you  don't 
do  as  I  tell  you.  What,  can't  you  behave  yourselves  ? 
Did  you  ever  see  ladies  kiss  a  stranger  and  pull  him 
about  arter  that  fashion?  I'll  tell  the  governor  of  ye 
next  time  he  comes  round.  Ah,  here's  the  matron  1 
She'll  let  yer  know  what's  what,  and  pretty  shajp 
too,  if  yer  don't  mind." 

The  women  shrunk  back  at  her  approach,  content- 
ing themselves  with  making  all  sorts  of  insulting 
gestures  behind  her  back,  and  Laurence,  who  did  not 
care  about  being  examined  in  that  promiscuous 
fashion,  was  not  sorry  when  his  assailants  left  him. 
He  followed  his  guide  throu,!;h  the  lay  ward,  and 
into  a  third  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  door 
marked  "  private." 

"  The  ladies  is  in  theer,"  said  the  man  in  a  whis- 
per, "  along  with  poor  Miss  Parsons,  who  can't  last 
through  the  day,  so  the  doctor  tells  me.  Law  !  sho 
was  a  good  'un,  sir  ;  so  patient  and  forbearing,  and 
with  such  a  power  of  quieting  about  her.  The  wo- 
men's  ward  won't  be  the  same  place  whea  she's  gone. 
I  can  see  the  change  in  it  already.  There's  one  girl, 
poor  Janie,  a  sweet,  pretty  creature  as  ever  you  seen. 
She  was  terrible  bad  when  she  first  came  here,  some 
years  ago,  but  Miss  Parsons  took  her  in  hand,  and 
made  quite  a  pet  of  her,  and  now  she  ain't  the  same 
woman.  And  I  think  the  poor  thing  knows  aa  her 
nurse  is  going,  and  she's  been  uncommon  quiet,  so  the* 
matron  tells  me,  since  Miss  Parsons  took  to  'er  bed. 
We  shall  miss  'er,  sir,  that's  certain ;  but  lor  !  where's 
the  use  of  thinking  of  it.  It's  always  the  best  as  goes 
first.  Have  you  see  all  you  want,  sir  ?  Shall  we  go 
back  again  ? " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Fane,  mechanically.  He  was 
mussing,  not  on  what  the  man  had  told  him,  but  on 
what  object  in  this  orderly,  well-regulated  asylum 
could  possibly  have  so  agitated  the  even  balance  of 
Margarita's  mind. 

The  female  patients  let  him  pass  through  their 
ward  the  second  time  unmolested.  The  eye  of  the 
matron  was  upon  them. 

But  as  the  men  approached  the  door  of  exit,  they 
saw  a  slight  figure  sitting  apainst  it  on  the  floor,  and 
crouched  in  the  attitude  of  listening.  Her  dress,  like 
that  of  all  her  comp.auions  in  misfortune,  was  made 
of  blue  and  white-striped  ticking,  her  hair,  cut  short, 
was  of  a  brown  colour,  plentifully  mingled  with  grey, 
but  her  face  was  bidden. 

As  L.iurence'8  guide  caught  sight  of  her  he  gave 
an  exclamation  of  pity. 

"  Why,  if  here  isn't  my  little  Janie  all  of  a  heap  on 
the  floor.  Do  you  mind,  she's  a  listening,  sir  ?  Poor 
crittur,  that's  for  a  voice  she'll  never  bear  again  on 
earth.  Get  up,  Janie,"  he  continued  kindly,  as  he 
lifted  the  woman  in  his 'arms."  "You  mustn't  sit 
here,  my  dear.  Some  one  will  be  a-knocking  of  you 
as  they  opens  the  door." 

He  turned  her  face  towards  his  companion  as  he 
spoke. 

Laurence  Fane  looked  full  at  it. 

As  he  did  so,  something— he  could  not  tell  what — 
seemed  to  strike  upon  his  heart  like  a  blow  from  an 
iron  hand  and  keep  knocking  there.  His  breath 
stopped,  his  head  reeled,  he  staggered  forwards  and 
caught  at  the  nearest  wall  for  support.  Then  he 
gasped  out  painfully,  and  with  an  effort  that  entirelv 
altered  his  voice — 

"  What— is — her — name  T' 

"  Her  name,  sir  ?"  replied  the  man,  regarding  the 
stranger's  extraordinary  behaviour  with  come  suspi- 
cion, as  if  he  were  not  sure  if  he  should  not  be  in 
the  a.sylum  himself.  "  Little  Janie's  name  !  Well, 
I  am  not  quite  sure  if  I  can  tell  you.  She's  been  in 
many  years,  and  I've  never  called  her  nothing  but 
.Janie,  and  I've  clean  forgot  her  other  name.  But  if 
you  particularly  want  to  know,  why  T.  can  ask  the 
matron  here." 

"  I  do — want — to  know,"  repeated  Fane  in  the  same 
inexplicable  manner,  never  taking  his  eyes  ofi'  the  Uv 
natic's  face. 

"  Mrs.  Mai^3er8,  can  you  teU  me  what  Janie's  sue 
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name  may  b«,  without  referrisg  to  the  books  t  HeiV* 
a  genilemab  particular  wants  to  ka6W." 

"  Jane  Blli",  No.  88,"  replied  tlu  matron  with  a 
proud  preoision. 

"  And — wh«n — did  she — come  here  T  gasped  Lau- 
renoa  Fane,  wh«ee  {ace  had  become  aa  paUid  M  death. 

"  When  did  she  oome  here,  l^rs.  Maanera  ?"  de- 
manded the  official,  in  who»e  arms  the  mad  woman 
was  passively  reclining,  without  apparently  listening 
to  anything  that  was  passing  around  her. 

"  A  matter  of  seven  years — so  Miss  Parsons  used 
to  tell  me.  But  you  know  I  wasn't  here  then,  Mr. 
Goodman  ;  and  if  the  gentleman  wants  to  know  any- 
thing more  about  her  he'd  better  go  straight  to  the 
committee,  who  can  give  him  hevery  information 
hout  of  their  books." 

"  In  course — but  I  don't  suppose  the  gentleman  do 
want  to  know  more.  You've  never  seen  Janie  afore, 
have  you,  sir  1' ' 

He  essayed  to  answer,  but  no  words  came  to  his  re- 
lief. He  approached  the  woman  timidly,  as  though 
he  wished  to  touch  or  examine  her — but  drew  back 
suddenly-^caught  his  breath,  and  harried  from  the 
ward. 

The  official  followed  him  w|jDdaring,  but  silent. 

As  they  reached  the  ope«  Kll  again.  Fane  turned 
round  and  grasped  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  almost  fiercely,  "  to  whom 
must  I  go — to  hear  everything-i-everything  ?" 

The'  man  named  one  of  the  board  of  guardians 
who  was  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  affairs 
of  the  asylum. 

The  next  moment  the  stranger  had  thrust  a  sove- 
leign  into  his  palm  and  rushed  out  into  the  open  air. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


CHANGES. 

Hard  by  a  vine-dad  cottage. 

Away  in  the  olden  time, 
Was  a  garden  seat  in  a  quiet  nook. 

In  tbe  shade  of  an  ancient  lime. 

Low  ia  the  grass  a  maiden 

Sat  at  her  grandame's  knee, 
Palling  the  flower*  till  they  lay  about, 

And  she  sang  right  joyously. 

Trilling  her  hopeful  numbers, 
The  sunshine  crept  o'er  b«r  face, 

Softly  touching  the  old  dame'i  cap, 
Playing  along  the  lace. 

"  'Tia  queer,"  said  the  olden  lady, 
"  The  brow  must  gather  with  care. 

And  silver  thmMto,  m  a  few  short  years, 
Will  come  ia  the  golden  hair. 

"  I  0BC«  wa«  a  lovely  lady,  child. 

In  a  otty  far  away, 
Bat  fnrvows  are  now  npoa  my  brow. 

And  each  tress  has  tamed  to  grey." 

To-day  tjiat  bright-eyed  maiden 
Is  wrlokled,  and  thin,  and  old. 

The  years  have  stolen  her  roses, 
Aad  ^vered  her  hair  of  gold. 

And  a  little  girl  beside  her 

Sits  in  the  lununer  air. 
Tossing  the  rays  of  sunshine 

Up  from  her  shining  hair. 

And  the  dame  relates  a  story 
Of  the  days  of  her  regal  prime, 

Tlutt  ia  not  unlike  the  one  she  heard 
Far  back  in  the  olden  time. 

And  when  years  pass,  this  maiden 
May  tell  with  a  touch  of  pride, 

A  similar  tale,  to  some  fair  child 
That  will  sit  and  sing  by  her  side. 


Breakfast.— Epps's  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  comfort- 
ine — ■'  By  a  thoroogh  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  opdrations  of  digestion  and  nutrition, 
and  by  a  careful  application  of  tht  nne  properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables 
with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctors'  bills." — Civil  Snmce  Gazette.  Made 
■imply  with  Boiling  Water  or  Milk.  Sold  by  Grocers  in 
pacfcetB  ouly,  labelled—"  James  EPFS  AMD  Co.,  Homoeo- 
pathic dieimst:,  48,  Threadneedle-street,  and  170,  Picca- 
Sby  ;  Works,  Euston-TOad,  London." 

Mandfactpre  op  Cocoa. — "  Wewill  nowgivenn  account 
•f  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co., 
siaaufaetarers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  (heir  works  in  the 
feuston-road,  London."— See  Article  in  Cawll't  Household 
Ovid*' 

The  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Prime  Minister,  to  grant  a 
pension  of  ^200  a  year  to  Mr.  Wood,  in  recognition 
of  hii  laboara  at  Ephesus  and  the  distinguished 
services  rendered  by  him  to  science  apd  history  by 
the  discovery  of  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana. 


AMERICAN  LIFE. 


BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

Fierce  and  feverish  as  burns  the  flame  of  life  in 
the  mountain  districts  of  Nevada  it  is  still  more 
fierce  and  feverish  on  the  slopes  of  California.  In 
this  happier  land  we  have  more  sunshine,  larger 
cities,  and  more  prosperous  markets,  with  the 
fretful  state  of  mind  that  grows  from  gambling  with 
the  bottom  dollar  on  the  chance  of  some  Emma 
Mine  or  Comstock  Lode.  I  Call  it  gambling,  but 
the  victims  call  it  speculation—  the  game  of  specu- 
lation ;  for  a  game  it  is,  more  Hazardous  than  the 
deal  of  a  card  or  a  throw  of  dice.  These  people 
stake  their  fortune  on  a  street  report,  begun  by 
any  one,  for  any  purpose,  and  enjoy  the  range 
of  fearful  passions  that  accompany  the  sense  of 
Budden  gain  and  sudden  loss.  They  pass  through 
all  the  scenes  from  rapture  to  despair.  No  one  is 
at  rest.  Society  has  no  inertia  here.  There  is  no 
sober  middle  class,  well-doing,  orderly,  and  solid 
folk,  who  pay  their  debts ,  wash  their  linen  at  home, 
and  keep  the  Ten  Commandments — for  commercial 
reasons,  if  no  higher  rules  prevail.  Some  men  are 
rich — the  masses  are  poor.  Poor  men  wish  to  get 
money  and  to  get  that  money  in  the  shortest  way. 
Not  many  care  for  work,  and  still  less  think  of  ho- 
nest saving  out  of  the  reward^  of  work.  Men  want 
to  find  money  if  they  can;  to  win  money  if  they  can. 
Thus  everybody  is  a  gambler  more  or  less  ;  a 
gambler  at  the  three  card  trick  ;  a  gambler  at  the 
poker-table  ;  a  gambler  at  the  silver  mines  ;  a 
gambler  ia  the  stock  market.  Hence  the  toleration 
of  the  law  for  "  banking  games,"  the  toleration  of 
society  for  rogues  and  cheats.  On  these  Pacific 
slopes  order  is  but  disorder  in  a  more  organic 
state.  Even  in  these  more  settled  parts  of  this 
young  Pacific  commonwealth  the  love  of  justice 
leads  men  into  lawlessness.  In  some  districts  peace 
is  only  to  be  bought  at  the  high  price  of  overriding 
all  the  legal  institutions  of  the  laud. 

In  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  and  other  larger 
cities  of  California,  Vigilance  Committees  are  no 
longer  in  existence  as  active  and  controlling  bodies 
of  the  State.  That  they  have  actually  been  dis- 
banded I  cannot  say  with  confidence  ;  for  I  find 
traces  of  a  recent  organisation  on  many  sides  ;  and  if 
the  need  arose  again  I  think  the  men — and  rifles — 
would  be  found  at  their  appointed  posts.  But  in  the 
smaller  towns  these  secret,  prompt,  and  irresponsible 
tribunals  are  a  living  fact. 

Ten  miles  past  the  frontier  which  divides  Nevada 
from  California  stands  Truckee,  a  hamlet  on  the 
river  of  this  name.  Truckee  is  a  small  place, 
peopled  by  lumber-men,  with  a  sprinkle  of  loafers, 
who  have  been  up  in  the  gulches  and  about  the 
mines,  and  more  or  less  failed  to  find  what  they 
have  been  out  to  seek.  Like  Slim  Jim,  they  have 
to  live,  and  think  they  ought  to  share  and  share  with 
men  more  fortunate  than  themselves .  Truckee  has 
progress  written  on  her  shop  fronts.  Her  group?  of 
white  shanties — her  school,  her  post-office,  chapel, 
what  not — are  concealed  from  passing  eyes  by 
piles  of  stript  logs  and  pyramids  of  sawn  planks  ; 
but  the  town,  when  yo\x  come  to  see  it,  rejoices  in 
a  plaza,  a  drinking  saloon,  a  newspaper,  and  a  Vigi- 
lance Committee.  Other  places,  it  is  true,  hare 
drinking-bars,  journals,  and  Vigilance  Committees  ; 
but  the  bar,  the  paper,  and  the  committee  of 
Truckee  are  noticeable,  even  on  the  Califomian 
slope.  The  saloon  is  known  as  Rabel's  ;  the  news- 
paper as  The  Republican  ;  the  Vigilance  Committee 
as  No.  601. 

A  few  days  before  my  arrival  at  Truckee  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Vigilance  Committe,  masked  to  the  chin, 


had  met  Mr.  D.  B.  Frink,  editor  of  Ike  Republican, 
in  the  plaza,  in  front  of  Rabel's  saloon,  and  shot 
him  dead.  Frink,  the  unhappy  editor,  had  been  a 
man  of  "  order,"  sitting  on  the  same  committee 
with  his  murderer.  No  one  attempted  to  arrest 
the  shedder  of  blood.  Who  likes  to  face  a  murderer 
with  a  mask  oa  his  face,  a  pistol  in  his  hand  ?  Leav- 
ing his  victim  on  the  ground,  blseding  rapidly  to 
death,  the  assassin  slipped  round  a  corner  and  dis- 
appeared from  public  sight.  At  first  the  deed  was 
thought  to  have  been  done  by  Frank  Spencer,  a  no- 
torious rowdy,  who  had  come  from  the  mines — a 
broken,  reekless  man.  Spencer  had  received  a  notice 
from  the  Vigilance  Committee  to  be  gone.  The  Re- 
publican  had  been  saucy  to  him,  and  your  western 
rowdy  is  extremely  sensitive  to  abuse  in  print. 
Spencer  was  likely  to  have  done  the  deed  of  blood. 
But,  strange  to  say,  Frink's  murderer  made  no  secret 
of  his  crime.  As  soon  as  he  had  takem  off  his  mask 
and  cleaned  his  weapon,  he  repaired  to  Rabel's  den,  to 
meet  his  chums,  to  have  a  drink,  and  boast  of  his  re- 
venge. Frink,  it  appears,  had  given  offence  by  some- 
thing in  his  paper,  and,  in  spite  of  their  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  he  had  taken  up 
his  revolver  and  appeassd  his  passion  by  the  murder 
of  his  foe.  In  spite  of  their  being  fellow-members  of 
the  Vigilance  Committee — ought  I  not  to  say  in 
consequence  of  their  being  members  of  that  com- 
mittee ! 

At  first  blush  a  Vigilance  Committee  seenis  to 
the  better  sort  of  people  on  these  slopes  a  fine 
sort  of  thing — a  society  of  good  and  true  men, 
banded  together  as  one  man  in  support  of  rule  and 
order.  "  Let  us  hang  together,  my  boys — for  if 
we  don't,  you  may  bet,  we  shall  together  separately,"  is 
the  advice  of  every  founder  of  a  Vigilance  Committee. 
It  is  a  measure  of  defence.  Men  who  have  been 
lucky  at  the  mines,  engaged  in  trade,  built  shanties, 
and  married  wives — men  who  have  saved  money, 
bought  estates,  sown  their  wild  oats,  and  now  desire 
to  live  in  peace — agree  to  meet,  to  drill,  to  take  up 
arms,  and  form  a  public  force  against  rowdies^ 
thieves,  and  murderers.  What  conduct  could  be 
more  respectable,  more  patriotic  ?  Such  men  must 
surely  earn  our  thanks.  Yes,  so  it  seems  until  they 
come  to  act.  Then  it  is  apparent  that  they  are  tramp- 
ling on  the  laws  which  they  pretend  to  buttress  and 
sustain.  The  principle  is  as  faulty  as  the  practice 
is  violent.  They  claim  to  be  supporting  public  order, 
but  the  method  by  which  they  support  public  order 
£8  that  of  superseding  the  action,  usurping  the  au- 
thority, of  the  Iswf ml  eourts. 

Seven  day  after  we  left  Truckee  a  second  drama 
was  enacted  in  Rabel's  saloon.  Frank  Spencer,  the 
rowdy,  had  been  warned  to  leave  the  place.  A 
Vigilance  Committee  always  gives  such  notice.  As  a 
rule,  the  members  have  no  love  for  blood.  They  are 
fatigued  by  crime.  If  a  cheat,  a  thief,  a  murderer 
even,  will  only  go  away,  and  grace  some  other  city 
with  his  company,  the  Vigilance  Committee  is  happy 
to  see  him  go,  and  not  uufrequently  to  help 
him  o»  his  way  with  coin.  In  the  bad 
times  of  San  Francisco,  when  disorder  was 
at  its  height  in  Jackson-street  and  the  Vigilance 
Committee  was  in  full  power,  it  was  a  rare  thing  to 
hang  a  villain,  however  black  his  record.  It  was 
thought  enough  to  send  him  from  the  city,  with  a 
warning  that  his  reappearance  in  Jackson-street 
would  be  death.  The  villains  mostly  crossed  the  bay 
to  Oakland,  crossing  by  the  ferry  boats  in  twenty 
minutes.  Some  went  over  to  Vallejo  and  Benecia— 
happy  hunting  grounds  for  rowdies  of  all  sorts,  from 
card-sharpers  to  prize-fightera.  Others  again  ran  up 
the  bay  to  Santa  Clara  and  San  Jos^,  old  missionary 
stations  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  and  the  favourite 
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fe*orts  of  silver  kings  and  queens.  "  We  had  too 
much  on  our  hands,"  an  eminent  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  Vigilance  Committee  said  to  me,  "  to  med- 
die  with  any  fellow  who  would  promise  to  he  of& 
Was  it  our  business  to  take  care  of  Oakland  and  San 
Josd  ?  The  ruffians  came  to  us  ;  they  were  neither 
born  of  us  nor  bred  of  us.  If  they  gave  our  city  a 
wide  berth  we  had  no  concern  with  them."  A  mo- 
ralist might  not  approve  such  acts  :  but  we  must 
not  be  hard  on  these  young  communities.  An  Eng- 
lish parish  helps  a  vagrant  on  his  way  to  another 
parish.  A  Swiss  Commune  sends  its  pauper,  criminal, 
and  idiotic  waifs  abroad,  often  at  the  public  cost 
Some  nations  sentence  their  offenders  to  banishment 
— that  is,  to  live  elsewhere,  in  any  way  they  can.  Not 
long  ago  we  used  to  drive  our  criminals  out  of  Eng- 
land into  the  colonies.  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
do  so  still.  But,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  a  Vi- 
gilance Committee  usually  gives  a  man  notice  that 
he  must  decamp.  Spencer  obeyed  the  mandate  sent 
to  him  from  the  mysterious  circle  601.  He  left  the 
place  and  started  for  the  mines  ;  but  he  was  not  more 
lucky  in  the  gulch  than  in  the  town.  He  wanted  to 
get  back.  His  father  lives  in  Truckee  and  the  scape- 
grace wanted  to  be  near  the  parent  stem.  Five 
weeks  after  his  departure  he  returned,  when  he  soon 
became  aware  that  some  members  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee  regarded  him  as  having  broken  his  bond 
and  forfeited  his  life.  Friends  begged  him  to  retire. 
He  was  a  desperate  fellow — ready  with  his  knife  and 
pistol  as  any  man  in  California — but  his  judges  were 
many  and  he  had  to  stand  their  fire  almost  alone. 
To  those  who  urged  him  to  retire  while  there  was 
time  he  said  he  thought  they  meant  well  by  him 
and  he  would  act  on  their  advice.  But  still  he 
lingered  on  and  on  ;  sleeping  at  a  lonely  log  cabin, 
autside  of  the  town,  but  loafing  in  the  plaza  and  the 
saloon  by  day  and  scaring  quiet  people  by  his  "  hare 
iooks."    He  stayed  a  day  too  late. 

Finding  his  father,  he  carried  the  old  fellow  to  the 
plaza,  to  have  a  drink,  and  talk  the  matter  oTer  with 
their  friend  Rabel.  Calling  for  drink.  Spencer  was 
beginning  to  declaim  against  601,  when  six  men, 
masked  to  the  chin,  entered  the  saloon  ;  and  twenty 
or  thirty  more  drew  up  outside  on  the  plaza.  One 
of  the  six  maskers  covered  Spencer  with  a  gun,  and 
fired  a  round  of  buckshot  into  him.  Spencer  spun 
round  and  fell  on  the  floor,  seeming  to  be  mortally 
hurt.  A  signal  was  heard  outside  ;  the  six  masked 
men  filed  out  ;  and  the  whole  body  rapidly  retired 
across  the  plaza,  towards  the  railway  works.  No  one 
followed  them.  The  people  knew  what  had  occurred 
and  who  had  executed  "  justice"  on  the  rowdy  who 
had  dared  to  disregard  the  mandate  from  601.  The 
deed  was  done,  and  each  man  said  to  himself  in 
silence — "  This  is  the  end;  let  the  dead  b«ry  their 
dead." 

Rabel  and  the  elder  Spencer  stooped  over  the 
bleeding  man.  He  had  received  eight  buckshot 
wounds  in  the  arm.  Several  of  the  shot  had  grazed 
the  bone  and  two  appeared  to  have  passed  out  be- 
tween the  shoulder-blades.  Yet  Spencer  was  not 
injured  to  bis  death,  as  his  assailants  fancied.  Car- 
ried to  the  shanty  of  Dr.  Curless,  he  was  laid  on 
his  back,  and  his  wounds  were  dressed.  He  lay 
still,  and  out  of  sight,  until  he  heard  the  Pacific 
railway  bell,  when  be  sprang  to  hia  feet,  started  for 
the  depot,  and  jumped  into  a  car  as  the  train  was 
moving  off  for  Sacramento.  A  friend  of  mine,  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  police,  was  in  the  train, 
and  he  described  to  me  the  feeling  which  prevailed. 
Everyone  on  board  was  ready  with  his  help  and 
glad  to  soothe  the  wounded  man.  He  came  on  openly 
to  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  lost  in  the  crowd. 
For  some  days  iho  rowdy  wa«  sure  to  lie  quiet  iu 
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nest,  but  in  a  little  time  the  dives  and  dens  of 
Jackson  and  Dupont-streeta  will  be  all  the  livelier 
for  the  presence  in  that  festive  city  of  the  fugitive 
from  Truckee.  What  says  the  public  Press  of  these 
affairs — the  murder  of  Frink,  the  attempted  murder 
of  Spencer  !  Here  ia  the  comment  cut  from  The  Re- 
publican : — 

"  We  have  already  had  Somewhat  too  much  of  this, 
and  we  hope  that  the  last  scene  of  the  last  act  of 
this  terrible  business  has  been  played.  Let  us  have 
our  laws  against  gambling  enforced,  so  that  this 
class  of  men  will  find  no  occupation  here,  and  we 
will  cease  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  by-word  and  re- 
proach." 

And  this  is  all !  Nothing  has  been  done,  and 
Itothing  will  be  done,  against  the  murderer  of 
Frink.  Nothing  has  been  done,  and  nothing  will 
be  done,  to  seek  out  the  attempted  assassins 
of  Spencer.  The  innocent  man  died,  the  guilty 
man  escaped  ;  but  the  impunity  is  the  same. 
Of  all  the  substitutes  for  legal  justice  that  of  a  Vigi- 
lance Committee  is  about  the  worst.  Their  mere  ex- 
istence is  a  protest  against  right  and  rule,  a  denial  of 
the  efficacy  of  free  institutions.  In  the  name  of  law 
they  assume  the  right  to  be  lawless;  in  the  cause  of 
order  they  employ  the  vilest  kinds  of  disorder.  Their 
action,  though  it  may  remove  a  passingevil,  tells  with 
fatal  influence  on  the  members.  No  men  can  be 
safely  trusted  with  a  secret  and  despotic  power;  the 
moment  they  begin  to  use  that  power  they  commence 
a  downward  path ;  without  their  knowledge  they  be- 
come demoralised. 

See  what  the  position  is.  No  one  electa  the  mem- 
bers of  a  Vigilance  Committee.  No  one  controls 
their  judgment.  In  most  cases  no  one  knows  who 
they  are,  where  they  live,  or  when  they  meet.  They 
stand  accountable  to  no  one  for  their  words  and 
deeds.  All  their  councils  are  held  in  secret;  nearly 
all  their  sentences  are  executed  in  the  dark.  It  is 
•pen  to  much  doubt  whether  this  organised  breach 
of  law  is  not  worse  than  the  reign  of  ordinary 
crime. 

A  PERILOUS  EXCURSION. 
Three  Plymouth  residents  recently  encountered 
experiences  which  they  will  never  forgot  as  long  as 
they  live.  At  morning  they  started  in  a  boat  for  a 
fishing  excursion,  and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
landed  on  the  Mewstone,  a  high-out,  desolate,  and 
barren  rock  five  miles  from  Plymouth.  When  they 
had  been  ashore  half  an  hour,  they  discovered,  to 
their  consternation,  that  their  boat  had  broken 
adrift,  and  floated  away.  The  fact  that  the  boat  was 
their  only  means  of  reaching  the  mainland  was  no^the 
only  source  of  anxiety,  for  it  also  contained  their 
fishing  gear,  provisions,  and  upper  coats.  They  were 
thus  on  an  inhospitable  rock,  without  food,  shelter, 
light,  or  means  of  making  signals.  There  they  re- 
mained all  through  the  bleak  night,  and  next  day 
bsing  Sunday,  their  prospect  of  deliverance  then  was 
vervremall.  Thus,  though  exhausted  with  exposure 
and  famished  with  hunger,  they  had  to  pass  the  se- 
cond night — -and  that  the  coldest  night  we  have  had 
for  a  month,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Mean- 
while, the  families  of  the  amateur  fishermen  suffered 
great  anxiety,  but  no  search  was  organised,  as  it  was 
not  known  what  direction  they  had  taken.  On  Mon- 
day, however,  a  fishing  boat  passed  near  enough  to  be 
hailed,  and  the  poor  fellows  were  rescued  from  their 
little  island  prison,  which  would  probably  haveproved 
fatal,  at  least  to  one  of  them,  had  another  night  been 
spent  on  it. 


Four  hundred  joiners  came  out  on  strike  at 
Dundee,  March  1,  for  au  increase  of  one  halfpenny 
to  one  penny  per  hour.  Five  firms  have  agreed  to  pay 
the  increase. 

At  Brentford,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  John  Royds 
Denistown  Onslow,  son  of  Sir  Matthew  Onslow, 
Bart.,  was  fined  £7  or  two  months'  imprisonment 
for  attempting  to  rescue  a  companion  named  Ma- 
loney  from  the  police,  and  also  using  obscene 
laoKuage. 
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DISASTROUS  FIRE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 
The  Sydmy  Morning  Herald  reports  that  on  the 
23rd  of  December  ^  disastrous  conflagration  broke 
out  at  Windsor,  destroying  property  to  the  amount 
of  several  thousands  of  poxmds.  The  flames,  being 
fanned  by  a  furious  Westerly  wind,  spVea4  rapidly 
from  house  to  house,  until  by  half-past  three  o'clock 
fuUy  30  buildings  were  destroyed.  By  the  4.40  p.m. 
train  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Famell,  the  Hon.  Saul  Samuel, 
Mr.  Cracknell,  telegraphic  superintendent,  Mr.  Fos- 
bery,  superintendent  of  police,  and  Inspector  Ry- 
land  left  Sydney  for  Windsor.  With  them  were 
detachments  of  the  city  and  mounted  police,  a  squad 
of  the  permanent  force,  and  a  supply  of  tents  and 
blankets,  the  latter  being  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
burned-out  unfortunates  if  sufficient  shelter  was  not 
at  hand,  the  impression  being  in  Sydney  at  the  time 
the  train  started  that  the  town  was  almost  totally 
consumed.  The  damage  done  was  found  on  inquiry 
to  be,  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  reports  which  had 
reached  Sydney,  yet  astonishingly  heavy,  and  a  life 
Vvas  lost,  that  of  a  feeble  woman,  named  Eliza  Wil- 
son, aged  about  60,  who  lodged  or  acted  as  a  servant 
at  Mrs.  Calloway's,  one  of  the  tenements  destroyed 
in  Macquarie-street.  This  cottage,  a  weatherboard, 
was  overcome  by  the  flames  so  rapidly  that  there  was 
no  time  given  to  the  neighbours  to  even  rush  in,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  strength  of  the  flames  had  become 
exhausted  that  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  wo- 
man were  rescued  a  charred  mass,  and  brought  to  a 
neighbouring  hotel.  In  all  about  33  houses,  the 
Wesleyan  CSurch,  and  Oddfellows'  Hall,  were  de- 
stroyed. Very  little  remains  of  tbsm,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  of  the  strongest  walls.  Several 
horses  also  were  burned  ;  in  fact,  so  rapid  and  unex- 
pected was  the  fiery  sheet,  that  little  save  human 
life  could  be  saved.  ,  The  stock  and  furniture  of 
nearly  all  the  business  places  must  have  been  de- 
stroyed, for  on  the  scene  there  is  very  litfle  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  shape  of  salvage.  The  dwellers  all  re- 
ceived the  neighbourly  accommodation  they  so 
greatly  needed.  Mr.  M'Quade,  the  mayor,  and  other 
gentlemen  exerted  themselves  nobly  in  looking  to 
their  comfort,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  think,  beyond  the 
loss  of  the  day,  no  other  serious  inconvenience  will  ba 
felt  by  the  poor  sufferers  who  so  unexpectedly  were 
unhoused.  The  following  is  an  account  taken  of 
the  property  destroyed  : — On  the  north-west  side  of 
Macquarie-streetr — Mr.  John  Wood's  brick  cottage  ; 
the  Wesleyan  parsonage  and  chapel  (the  scboolhouse 
was  saved)  ;  three  tenement*  belonging  to  Mr.  Dun- 
Stan  :  Mr.  Dunstan's  cottage  (brick)  ;  Mr.  Gosper's 
dwelling,  tannery,  and  plant  ;  Mr.  Alderman 
Linsley's  dwelling  and  tannery.  On  the  south- 
east side  of  Macquarie-street. — Mr.  Henry  Tilley'a 
house  and  furniture ;  the  Oddfellow's  Hall,  also 
used  as  a  council  chamber  ;  Mr  Alderson's  house 
and  tannery,  furniture,  leather,  &c.  (this  house  was 
rented  from  Mr.  Baldwin)  ;  Mrs.  Calloway's  three 
houses  ;  Mr.  John  Bowling's  house  (occupied  by  Mr. 
Pender)  and  furniture  ;  Mr.  Wood's  barn,  full  of  hay 
and  straw  ;  Mrs.  Rochester's  cottage.  In  Fitzgerald- 
street — Mrs.  Primrose's  two  houses  (occupied  by 
Messrs.  Primrose  and  Middleton) ;  Mrs.  Hollaud's 
two  houses  (occupied  by  Messrs.  Suttor  and  Bannis- 
ter) ;  Mrs.  Kemp's  tenement.  In  George-street — 
The  Barraba  Hotel,  property  of  Samuel  Huskinsoa 
(occupied  by  Miss  Bushelle)  ;  Mr.  Mortley's  boot  and 
shoe  shop,  a  two-storied  building,  owned  by  Mr.  John 
Tebbutt  ;  Mr.  Byron's  chemist's  shop ;  Mr.  W. 
Crew's  house  ;  Strathen's  barber's  shop ;  Mr.  O'Hara's 
general  store  ;  Mrs.  Stubbs'  cottage.  Ou  the  north- 
west side^The  Eawkbury  Times  office,  and  Burns' 
grocery  store  ;  the  houses  owned  by  Dr.  Whittaker. 
After  making  a  thorough  inspection,  and  finding  that 
bo  further  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  the  Minis- 
ter for  Works  and  Postmaster-General  returned  t<i 
Sydney  by  a  special  train.  Inspector  Ryland,  with 
about  twenty  men  in  charge,  waS  left  by  Mr.  Fob- 
bery.  Mr.  Cracknell,  after  sending  several  messages 
through,  also  started  by  the  special  train.  The  rail- 
way authorities  deserve  great  praise  for  the  prompt 
manner  in  which  the  sudden  call  for  a  train  to  con- 
vey the  engines  and  firemen  was  met.  The  first 
message  news  of  the  fire  did  not  reach  Sydney  until 
3.10  p.m.,  and  in  20  minutes  the  train,  With  Super- 
intendent Bown,  the  firemen,  and  three  engines  had 
left  the  Redfem  terminus. 


Becker  Bro».'  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  29.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is 
a  ciimblnatloo  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  costains 
aO  that  is  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Great 
OaorKe'a-stieet,  Dublin. 
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SOMETHING  OF  A  FLIRT, 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  QUARKKL. 

Estelle  Vane  was  a  beauty  and  an  lieiress,  and — 
the  truth  must  be  told — something  of  a  flirt  ;  the 
latter  quality  not  being  an  excellent  thing  in  a  wo- 
man, for  it  never  fails  to  bring  trouble  in  its  train, 
and  Estelle's  case  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Estelle  was  an  orphan.  A  mild  old  lady,  Mrs. 
Mold,  her  aunt,  lived  with  her  at  Vane  Abbey,  as 
the  tasteless  modern  structure  had  been  presump- 
tuously named,  Mrs.  Mold^possessed  decided  talents 
for  directing  domestic  aflaiis— and  it  was  well  she 
did,  for  the  household  would  have  fared  but  badly 
had  the  management  of  it  depended  on  its  mistress. 
Estelle  was  gay,  and  free,  and  careless  as  a  bird  in 
springtime,  and  she  showed  more  temper  than  was 
quite  proper  at  times.  She  was  something  more  than 
pretty,  and  yet  you  could  not  call  her  beautiful  ;  she 
was  sunny-haired  and  sunny-faced;  there  was  a  charm 
about  her  which  defied  analysis. 

Being  a  beauty  and  an  heiress,  Estelle  was  of  course 
not  without  suitors.  Indeed  there  was  quite  a  swarm 
of  them,  "  like  bees  around  a  honey-comb,"  Mrs. 
Mold  said,  but  Osmund  Ormsby  more  elegantly  ob- 
served, "  like  buttufwies  awound  a  wose."  People 
said  that  Walter  Miles  and  Osmund  Ormsby  were 
equally  favoured  by  the  young  lady.  But  people  were 
wrong.  Estelle  had  been  engaged  to  Walter  Miles 
for  nearly  a  year.  Through  her  caprice,  the  engage- 
ment had  been  known  to  no  one  save  Mrs.  Mold. 

Walter  Miles  loved  her  devotedly.  He  was  neither 
handsome  nor  very  brilliant  ;  but  he  was  sincere  and 
true-hearted.  He  was,  generally,  sensible  and  clear- 
sighted, but  love  had  blinded  him,  and  he  had  fallen 
into  the  mistake  of  believing  Estelle  almost  faultlegs. 

Osmund  Ormsby,  (fourth  sou  of  D'Estranee 
Ormsby,  be  it  understood,)  was  a  fop  and  a  fortune- 
huutex-.  He  was  distantly  related  to  Estelle.  The 
fourth  son  of  Sir  D'Estrange  was  not  an  exceedingly 
great  person,  but  the  son  of  a  knight  is  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  eagerly  married  by  the  most  eligible 
young  ladies.  As  Osmund  was  the  son  of  a  baronet, 
his  chances  were  immeasurably  superior.  But  he  was 
Bomewhat  disappointed  to  discover  that  the  first- 
qua.iiy  heiresses — for  Osmund  wanted  youth,  beauty, 
and  refinement,  as  well  as  wealth — did  not  seem  in- 
clined to  scramble  for  him,  notwithstanding  the  oft- 
rapeated  proclamation  that  he  was  a  son  of  Sir 
D'Estrange  Ormsby,  so  he  consoled  himself  for  the 
indifference  of  the  city  belles  by  visiting  Vane  Abbey, 
and  endeavouring  to  captivate  Estelle. 

Estelle'g  little  eight-cornered  boudoir  was  the 
prettiest  room  in  the  house.  Glossy-leaved  ivv  vines 
clinibsd  over  the  gilded  picture-frames,  and  the  scent 
of  roses  from  the  flower-stand  mingled  with  the 
aromatic  perfume  of  the  fir-cones  with  wh'.ch  the 
little  lady  liked  bfi»  fire  to  be  supplied. 

She  was  seated ai  t-he  piano,  playing  a  noisy  "  show 
piece. "  The  door  ocened,  and  Walter  Miles  entered. 
His  face  was  not  as  cheerful  as  usual. 

"  I  thought  I'd  find  you  here,  Estelle.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you." 

"  Plait- il,  monsieur  V  she  responded,  wheeling 
round  on  the  piano-stool,  and  looking  up  to  him  with 
the  sauciest  of  smiles. 

don't  understand  French,"  he  answered 
^imly.  '•  You  had  better  keep  that  sort  of  stufiF 
?or  Ormsby." 

"  Some  people  possess  suflicient  tact  to  hide  their 
ignorance  ;  others  are  too  frank."  She  was  evidently 
prepared  for  a  battle. 

'■  Thfi-e  are  many  defects  worse  than  a  a  want  of 
tact — flirting,  for  instance." 

Estelle  played  a  few  notes  with  one  hand,  and 
said,  "  Indeed  1" 

"  Flirting  is  certainly  the  most  unwomanly  thing  a 
woman  can  do," 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you.  But  pardon  me  for 
not  seeing  the  appropriateness  of  the  remark." 

'•How  can  you  say  that,  Estelle?"  he  hotly  de- 
tnan  Jed.  "  Dossn't  your  conscience  reproach  you 
for  flirting  with  " 

"  I  never  flirt  with  anybody,"  she  interrupted, 
looking  as  dignified  as  al^  could. 


"Last  nijrht  at  the  Mayton's  party  you  danced  at 
least  a  dozen  times  with  that  puppy  Ormshy. 
Pretty  conduct  for  an  engaged  woman. " 

"  Osmund  Ormsby  is  a  stranger  and  a  guest  here  ; 
as  such  he  is  not  without  claims,  although  you 
appear  to  have  forgotten  them  as  well  as  your  pre- 
tensions to  the  name  of  gentleman." 

Feeling  thae  she  had  made  a  telling  thrust,  Estelle 
paused  and  toyed  with  her  bracelet  in  a  cool,  pro- 
voking manner. 

"  Ormsby  is  not  your  accepted  lover,  and  you 
should  not  treat  him  as  such." 

"  How  daer  you  insult  me,  Walter  Miles  V  Es- 
telle's eyes  flashed  and  her  cheeks  reddened.  "Re- 
member, sir,  that  our  enoagement  is  not  irrevoca- 
ble." 

Her  last  sentence  cooled  his  anger  for  a  moment, 
but  he  burst  forth  again, 

"  Your  behaviour  was  disgraceful — outrageous  I  I 
forbid  " 

"  You  are  rather  premature  in  your  assumption  of 
authority,  sir.  There — take  back  your  ring."  She 
drew  Walter's  engagement  ring  from  her  finger,  and 
handed  it  to  him.  "  Good  evening,  Mr.  Miles;  you 
need  not  tell  me  what  you  forbid."  And  with  the 
most  graceful  courtesy  in  the  world  Estelle  pointed 
to  the  door. 

Scarcely  crediting  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  Wal- 
ter miles  left  the  room. 

When  he  had  gone,  Estelle  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands  and  indulged  in  a  burst  of  tears.  Incon- 
sistency !  thy  name  is  woman,  is  certainly  an  im- 
provement on  Shakespeare's  celebrated  line. 

A  week  passed.  Estelle  (read  Walter's  name 
among  the  list  of  passengers  on  the  Dolphin,  bound 
for  America. 

A  month  went  by — slowly  and  wearily  for  her. 
Osmund  Ormsby  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
not  appreciated,  so  he  left,  hoping  that  Estelle  would 
lei^rn  his  worth  by  his  loss. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Mold  opened  the  damp  news- 
paper at  the  breakfast  table  as  was  her  habit. 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  "  news  of  the  Dolphin  at  last  !" 
Then  she  stopped  short,  cast  adisturbed  glance  at  her 
niece,  and  rose  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Please  let  me  see  the  paper,  aunt,  "  Estelle  said, 
endeavouring  to  hide  her  eagerness. 

Kind-hearted  Mrs.  M0I4  was  at  her  wits'  end. 

"  No,  no,  my  dear,"  she  responded,  walking  toward 
the  grate,  with  a  confused  idea  of  burning  the  jour- 
nal, but  before  she  could  accomplish  her  purpose 
Estelle  seized  it  and  read — the  printed  words  seemed 
to  blind  her — that  the  Dolphin  had  gone  down  with 
all  on  board. 

Mrs.  Mold  ran  for  smelling  salts,  but  Estelle  sat 
very  pale  and  still.  Every  feeling  deserted  her — the 
sense  of  her  great  loss  alone  remained.  Now  she 
knew  how  much  she  had  loved  the  man  who  lay  be- 
neath the  waves.  For  a  long  time  she  made  no  move- 
ment. Mrs.  Mold  grew  frightened.  At  last  came  a 
gush  of  hot  tears;  then  Estelle  prayed  for  resignation 
and  said,  "  Thy  will  be  done  !" 

CHAPTER  II. 
ormsbt's  bouqukt. 

Eternity  grew  nearer  by  a  year.  The  darkness  of 
grief  passed  away;  life  became  pleasant  to  Estelle, 
but  its  joy  and  buoyancy  were  gone.  ^ 

Osmund  Ormsby  had  again  come  to  Vane  Abbey. 
He  was  determined  either  to  win  Estelle  this  time 
or  to  sacrifice  himself  to  a  rich  old  widow  who  was 
ready  to  take  him  whenever  he  should  oSer  himself. 

Estelle's  birthday  was  near.  Mrs.  Mold,  urged  on 
by  Ormsby,  had  determined  to  celebrate  the  season 
by  a  grande fete.  There  were  to  be  tableatix  first,  af- 
terward* dancing  and  supper. 

The  day  at  length  arrived.  Estelle,  though  at  first 
looking  on  the  affair  as  a  great  bore,  had  at  length 
fully  entered  into  the  scheme.  It  was  a  sunny  spring 
afternoon,  and  the  performers  had  come  to  rehearse 
the  evening  entertainment.  Gay  groups  of  people 
were  laughing  and  chattering  in  the  great  drawing- 
room,  while  the  hammering  of  the  workmen,  who 
were  busy  with  the  stage  and  curtain,  formed  a 
de;>feuing  accompaniment.  Bright-coloured  costumes 
and  books  of  engravings  littered  the  room.  The  scene 
was  bizarre,  and  altogether  indescribable. 

"  I  wished  so  ardently  to  appear  as  a  Moorish  prin- 
cess," said  a  tall  red-haired  young  lady,  who  was  dis- 
contentedly leaning  against  a  pile  of  velvet  cushions. 
"  Queen  Elizabeth  isn't  in  my  line.  I  don't  like  the 
character;  and  then,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has  such  a 
small  head  that  his  great  ruS' quite  hides  it.  When 
he  kneels  to  place  his  cloak  before  me,  I  declare  he 


looks  as  if  he  had  just  been  beheaded.  It's  too  ridi- 
culous !" 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  Mrs.  Mold,  with  the  amiaUe 
intention  of  throwing  oil  on  the  troubled  waters — 
'■  perhaps  Mary  of  Scotland  might  suit  you." 

"  Mary  Stuart  had  auburn  hair,  they  say  " 

'■'  But  not  crimson,"  said  the  voice  of  one  who  wu 
to  represent  an  evil  spirit  in  the  last  tableau. 

"  ^Vhat  ?"  exclaimed  the  red-haired  maiden,  turn- 
ing wrathfully. 

"  I  was  alluding  to  the  velvet,  my  dear,"  rejoined 
the  evil  spirit,  innocently. 

Upon  this  the  insulted  young  lady  assumed  the 
character  of  Niobe,  and  the  evil  spirit  hastened  to 
console  her. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?''  asked  a  plump,  smiling  dam- 
sel. "  How  can  I  wear  my  pearl-coloured  silk  in  the 
'  Kathleen  Mavourneen'  scene  ?  Irish  peasant  girls 
don't  usually  wear  silk  dresses — do  they  ?" 

"  You  can  wear  it  at  the  dance  after  the  tableau," 
said  Mrs.  Mold,  cutting  the  Gordian  knot,  as  she 
thought. 

"  But  that's  not  all.  I'm  dreadfully  afraid  of  the 
cottage.  It's  only  pasteboard,  you  know,  and  if  it 
were  to  full,  and  bury  me  in  the  ruins,  how  awkward 
it  would  be  !" 

"  I'll  see  that  it's  safe.  I'm  in  the  same  scene,' 
said  Ormsby,  who,  having  seen  Estelle  pass  the  win* 
dow,  was  on  his  way  out. 

"Wouldn't  he  make  a  fine  Lord  Dundreary?"  com* 
mented  the  evil  spirit,  'maliciously. 

"  No,  indeed — you  mean  that  polite  man — what'* 
his  name  ?  Ob,  yes  !  Lord  Chestnutfield,"  said 
Kathleen  Mavourneen. 

"  Lord  Chesterfield,  you  mean,"  corrected  herdis* 
conted  Majesty  of  England. 

Osmund  Ormsby  went  out  on  the  terrace  in  search 
of  Estello.  She  was  there,  watering  the  thick  border 
of  roses  which  grew  along  its  edge. 

Osmund's  attire  was  resplendent  to-day.  In  fac 
his  "  get  up"  was  perfect.  His  valet  had  spent  al 
the  morning  in  elaborating  him.  Even  the  costly 
cufi'-buttons  bearing  the  Ormsby  crest  (for  which  h« 
hoped  to  pay  out  of  Estelle's  fortune)'  glittered  wit 
unusual  brilliancy. 

"  Ah,"  he  drawled,  breaking  ofiFa  rose,  to  show  . 
delicately  gloved  hand,  "  they're  squabbling  ins!'^ 
Queen  Elizabeth  wants  to  abdicate  and  assume  tf!^ 
style  and  title  of  the  Queen  ef  Scots." 

"  It  can't  be  done,"  said  Estelle,  decidedly. 
"  There's  no  time  for  changes  ;  besides,  the  scene  ^ 
from  Schiller,  and  both  queens  are  in  it.  "  But  I'S 
go  in  and  settle  the  matter." 

"  No — not  tell  !  Please  stay.  I've  something  to 
tell  you." 

"  Another  time  will  do,  Mr.  Ormsby." 
"  N  o,  no,  only  a  moment — please  wemain."^_ 
"  A  declaration,' '   she  thought,  stopping  reluc- 
tantly.   "  I  may  as  well  marry  him  as  anybody 

else." 

So,  with  anything  but  a  pleased  expression  on  her 

face  she  prepared  to  listen. 

"  Ahem — ah — beloved  Estelle — ahem  !"  began  Os- 
mund. Then  followed  an  awful  pause.  He  had  for- 
gotten liis  oft-planned  speech.  The  young  lady's 
coolness  disconcerted  him.  He  had  expected  that  she 
would  pave  the  way. 

"  Well  y"  she  said,  impatiently. 

He  was  scandalised  by  her  want  of  sensibility. 
She  did  not  even  blush  .' 

"My  darling,  I  love  you  distwactedly,"  he  re. 
sumed,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  brow  with  a 
perfumed  haridterchief.  "  Be  my  wife,  ma  belle 
Eudle!  0  be  mice  1"  His  supply  of  words  ceased. 
Proposing  was  harder  work  than  he  thought. 

"I'll  think  about  it,"  she  responded,  shortly, 
moving  towards  the  house. 

Now  Osmund  had  his  own  reasons  for  desiring  an 
immediate  answer.  Creditors  were  pressing,  &c.,  so 
he  said  in  a  less  sentimental  tone — 

"  Couldn't  you  decide  my  fate  now  ? — or,  at  least, 
to-night  ?  Young  latlies  are  generally  bashful  in 
like  cases,  and  " 

"  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  I  pre- 
sume." 

"  No — that  is — I  was  about  to  say, "  stammered 
Osmniid,  "  I  thought  you  might  be  delicate  about 
saying  ves" — 

"  Or  iVo." 

"  Oh,  not  No,  dwear  Estelle  !  And  I  was  about 
to  say  that  as  we  are  about  to  be  in  the  siimc  labUau 
— The  May  Queen — you  might  signify  your  consent 
by  giving  me  the  bouquet  of  white  woses  and  helio- 
twope  I  will  send  you. 
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"Very  .well — if  I  give  you  tha  bouquet,  it  will 
mecn  Yes."    And  she  left  bim. 

•"An  ice-maiden  !"  he  soliloquized,  putting  up  his 
eye-glass  to  look  after  her.  "  Stwange  cweatures 
these  girls  !  Awful  work  popping  the  question  ! 
Glad  a  fellah  has  only  to  do  it  once.  She  can't  be 
worth  less  than  a  hundred  thousand. 

The  glow  of  sunset  faded  into  twilight,  and  night 
came  bringing  many  guests  to  the  Abbey. 

The  folding  doors  separating  the  two  large  draw- 
ing-rooms had  been  removed,  forming  in  this  manner 
one  large  hall.  In  front  of  the  ne»ly-erected  stage 
the  au'iience,  presenting  as  many  gay  colours  as  a 
bed  of  autumn  flower.s,  were  already  seated  and  lis- 
tening to  an  exquisite  duet,  played  by  a  violin  and 
flute. 

The  curtain  slowly  rose  to  a  slow,  wailing  strain, 
revealing  a.  picture  from  Faust — Margaret  going  to 
church.  The  lights  and  hues  had  been  arranged  ar- 
tistically by  Estelle,  and  the  tableau  received  an 
encore. 

Then  came  the  scene  from  Schiller,  and  after  that 
Kathleen  Mavourneen.  A  cottage  was  seen  in  the 
fore-ground.  A  landscape  with  the  sun  rising  above 
distant  hills  occupied  the  back  of  the  stage.  Ormsby, 
in  the  costume  of  an  Irish  peasant,  stood  just  beneath 
the  cottage  window,  and  began  the  song  "  Kathleen 
Mavourneen."  To  do  him  justice  he  had  a  rich, 
sweet  tenor  voice,  but  his  attempt  at  brogue  proved 
abortive.  He  struggled  manfully,  and  came  off  se- 
cond best.  As  he  reached  the  words,  0,  why  art 
thou  silent,  thou  voice  of  my  heart  ?'"  the  lattice 
opened,  Kathleen  appeared,  and  the  curtain  fell. 

Scenes  from  Dickens  and  Scott  were  followed  by 
the  May  Queen.  This  was  a  pastoral  scene  imitated 
from  a  Watteau  fan  ;  all  the  characters  appearing  in 
the  quaint  court-dresses  of  the  anc'^en  regime. 

The  orchestra  began  a  stately  minuet,  and  the  May 
Queen  was  di.--coverpd  seated  on  a  throne  of  velvety 
moss  and  surrounded  by  her  court.  Estelle  made  a 
lovely  queen — a  veritable  Titania.  She  held  Ormsby'a 
bouquet  of  white  roses  and  heUotrope.  She  was  ex- 
tending it  to  a  kneeling  shepherd  (with  a  glass 
screwed  in  his  right  eye),  when  she  suddenly  noticed 
a  strange  form  among  the  audience.  The  bouquet 
fell  to  the  floor,  and  she  sank  back  fainting  in  her 
•eat. 

There  was  some  confusion.  A  man  hastily  rose 
from  his  ieat,  and  pushing  his  way  through  the 
audience,  took  the  fainting  girl  in  his  arms  and 
carried  her  from  the  room,  followed  by  Mrs.  Mold. 

Ormsby  put  up  hiseyegla.ss  in  silent  astonishment. 

A  short  time  passed,  while  the  audience  chattered, 
eympathised,  and  wondered.  Mrs.  Mold  entered  to 
»nnounce  that  Miss  Vane  had  quite  recovered,  and 
would  be  able  to  appear  in  the  next  tableau. 

"I  say,  Mrs.  Mold,"  said  Ormsby,  indignantly, 
"that  fellah  acted  as  if  he  had  a  wight." 

And  he  has  a  right,"  returned  the  lady.  "  That 
'  fellah'  is  Walter  Miles,  and  I  imagine  that  Estelle 
is  happier  now  than  she  had  been  for  many  a  day." 

"  Walter  Miles  !    I  thought  he  was  dead." 

"It  appears  not.  The  Dolphin  went  down  but  he 
was  saved." 

"  How  deuced  awkward  !"  muttered  Ormsby. 

Later.  Strains  of  music  float  through  the  open 
windows.  The  scent  pf  roses  fills  the  air.  The  people 
are  standing  on  the  moonlit  terrace. 

We  are  both  to  blame,  Estelle,"  says  Walter, 
putting  a  golden  circlet  on  her  finger. 

*'  Let  us  forgive  and  forget,  Walter — but  you're  in 
fuch  a  hurry  about  the  wedding-day  that  I  won't 
hare  time  to  gratify  my  inclination  for  flirting,"  she 
•dded,  archly. 

"  You  never  did  flirt— I  was  a  brute  to  say  so  !" 

But  Estelle  knows  better. 


On  the  28th  Feb.  William  Ernest  Keates,  an  under- 
graduate of  University  College,  Oxford,  was  killed  on 
the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  near  Ox- 
ford. It  is  stated  he  committed  suicide,  over  study 
being  given  as  the  cause  for  the  act. 

At  Newcastle-on-Tyne  recently,  Thomas  Cutt  and 
Robert  Thompson,  the  proprietors  of  the  Fenham 
Park  Running  Grounds,  wero  fined  £50  each  for 
permitting  betting.  This  is  the  second  time  a 
fine  has  been  inflicted  for  the  offence,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  evade  the  law  by  not  charging 
Anything  for  admission  to  the  ground,  but  demand- 
ing 6d.  for  a  nomination  card  before  entering. 

The  rapid  and  daily  increasing  sale  of  WilUams  and  Co  'a 
T«ft»  is  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strength, 
llsTour,  and  richness.  Prices,  from  Is.  fid.  to  2s  lOd.  pet  lb. 
•  C»9el-*trM(,  J>abUB. 


mRIS  GOSSIP. 

Monsieur  Eugene  Chapus  (who,  at  eighty  years  of 
age,  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  pleasant  of  all 
pen-talkers)  tells  us,  in  the  Sport,  that  Parisian 
ladies  are  remarkably  superstitious  on  the  subject  of 
precious  stones.  Amongst  his  own  personal  acquaint- 
ances, he  mentions  a  lady,  rich  and  fair,  and  with 
manners  and  intellectual  powers  above  her  peers. 
She  was  one  of  the  renowned  talkers  of  Paris — when 
Paris  used  to  talk — but  she  fancied  that  her  art  of 
conversing  was  revealed  in  all  its  brilliancy  only 
when  she  wore  a  certain  necklace  of  various  stones, 
the  contact  of  which  had  become  a  kind  of  func- 
tionary to  her  thoughts  by  inspiring  her  with  tntarris- 
able  wit.  One  day  she  was  entertaining  at  dinner 
some  of  the  greatest  wits  of  Paris — such  as  Roque- 
plau,  Houssaye,  Gozlau,  Cabanis,  Gauthier,  Dumas, 
BalzAc,  and  others.  Ordinarily  she  used  to  be  able 
not  only  to  keep  on  a  level  with  all  these  beaux- 
exprits,  but  she  would  even  astonish  them  by  new  ex- 
pressions of  language.  On  this  day,  however,  her 
tongue  was  not  so  quick  as  usual,  and  she  even 
thought  with  difficulty.  Suddenly,  she  put  her  hand 
to  her  neck  and  found  that  she  had  not  her  necklace. 
She  arose  from  table  at  once  to  fetch  her  necklace, 
and  when  she  returaed  she  was  herself  once  more, 
spaikling  with  wit  and  gaiety — Sir  Walter  Scott's 
button  over  again  !  Madame  Reinsky-Kersakow  is 
another  lady  who  believes  in  the  influence  of  pre- 
cious stones  when  in  contact  with  the  person.  The 
emerald  is  her  favourite  gem,  and  she  says  that  her 
mind  grows  more  lively  and  elastic  when  she  wears 
an  emerald  parure.  The  Duchess  Colonna,  known 
in  the  artistic  world  as  "Mercello,"  believes  in  the 
prestige  of  diamonds.  Is  she  alone  in  her  belief  ? 
Madame  Cinti  Damoreau  used  to  say  that  she  "  never 
sang  so  well  as  when  she  wore  a  littla  ring  of  tur- 
quoises and  garnets  on  her  finger."  "Opals  are  sup- 
posed by  some  to  bring  sorrow  ;  turquoises  are  em- 
blems of  afl"ection,  and  sapphires  bring  success  and 
fortune  to  the  wearer."  So  be  it.  If  love,  happi- 
ness, and  success  may  thus  be  bought,  let  us  buy 
them  by  all  means. 

Politics  now  almost  exclusively  occupy  the  chief 
place  in  Paris  salons.  Alexandre  Dumas'  speech  has 
been  sufficiently  discussed,  and  Monsieur  d'Hausson- 
vjlle's  reply  has  been  sufficiently  praised.  The  ladies' 
new  pelisses  are  growing  almost  threadbare  with  an 
old  age  of  six  months'  date  ;  the  theatres  are  giving 
nothing  new.  I  beg  pardon,  a  tragedy  has  been 
brought  out  at  the  Frangais,  Charlemagne,  or  La 
Fille  de  Roletnd,is  its  name.  But  it  matters  little,  for 
few  persons  will  go  to  see  it.  Politics,  therefore, 
alone  remain  to  enliven  conversation,  and  that  sub- 
ject seldom  fails  to  bring  us  some  new  incident. 
Would  you  just  like  to  know  how  many  political  par- 
ties  there  are  in  France  ?  I  will  tell  you. 
Firstly,  to  begin  by  age,  come  the  "  Legitimists," 
who  are  divided  into  two  classes — the  "white  flag" 
Legitimists,  that  is,  those  who  clamour  for  the  white 
flag  and  an  absolute  monarchy  identical  with  the 
form  of  government  before  the  first  Revolution; 
then  there  are  the  "  tri-oolour  flag.  Legitimists"  who 
would  hail  any  flag  so  that  it  could  "  wave  a  welcome 
back  to  France"  to  Henri  V.  That  makes  two- 
Then  come  the  "  Orleanists,"  who  are  also  divided 
into  two  classes — "Absolute  Orleanists"  and  "Gu- 
sionist  Orleanists ;"  and  that  makes  four.  Next 
comes  the  "  Bonapartists."  They  are  divided  into 
four  sections — the  Rouberists,  the  Parliamentarians 
the  Liberals,  and  the  Prince  Napoleonists.  That 
makes  eight.  Finally,  there  are  the  "  Republicans,'* 
who  may  be  divided  into  five  classes,  namely — the 
Radicals,  or  Communists,  who  only  dream  of  murder, 
pillage,  aod  fixe.    RepublicauB  proper — rigid  aud 


Puritanical,  but  not  atrocious.  Liberals,  op 
Moderate  Republicans,  who  are  Rej-iiblicans  though 
they  scarcely  dare  confess  it  to  each  other. 
Then  come  the  "  resigned"  Republicans — that  is, 
those  who  accept  the  Republic  because  no  other  Go- 
vernment is  oflered  to  them,  but  who  would  be 
"  re.=!igned"  Monarchists  or  "  resigned"  Bonapartists 
'n  a  similar  way.  "  What  does  it  matter  to  us,"  they 
say,  "  what  Government  is  in  power.  We  shall  always 
have  to  work  the  same."  And  that  makes  thirteen 
different  political  parties  that  are  now  struggling 
against  each  other  for  pre-eminence.  Ominous  num- 
ber though — "  thirteen  !" 

Lent  is  not  being  kept  in  a  very  Lenten  way  by 
Paris  society.  There  are,  indeed,  more  parties  and 
balls  now  than  there  were  during  Carnival.  Every 
day  brings  its  revels,  and  if  we  would  we  could  at- 
tend  four  or  five  entertainments  per  evening.  The 
Countess  du  Hauvel,  the  Countess  de  Kersaint,  the 
Countess  de  Behague,  have  aU  opened  their  salmis  for 
Lenten  festivities.  Ali  Pacha  has  also  begun  hia 
series  of  wondrous  fetes,  and  even  Arsene  Houssaye 
has  chosen  Lent  this  year  for  his  extraordinary  tra- 
vesty rout.  Arsene  Houssaye's  routs  used  to  be 
tJie  great  sensation  of  the  Paris  season.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  these  entertainments  was  that  all  the  ladies 
went  there  masked  whilst  the  gentlemen  were  in 
evening  dress  only.  The  greatest  elegantes  in  Paris 
used  to  strive  to  obtain  admission  there — and 
all  the  chief  ladies  of  the  demi-monde  equally 
found  entree  to  them.  But  as  all  were 
masked  a  duchess  might  elbow  a  Cora  Pearl 
and  not  shudder  at  the  contact — though  a  French 
proverb  does  say  that  every  duchess  is  born 
a  courtisane,  and  every  courtisane  may  become  a 
duchess  !  Arsene  Houssaye's  fetes,  however,  have 
become  somewhat  dull,  by  comparison,  of  lato 
years.  We  are  more  reserved  now,  and  the  demi- 
monde is  not  quite  so  much  ere  tedfffe  as  it  was  for  some 
years  before  the  war.  Arsene  Houssaye's  son,  Mon- 
sieur Henri  Houssaye,  and  the  brilliant  author  of 
"  L'Histoire  d'Alcibiade,"  is  engaged  to  marry 
Mdlle.  Gaetana  Piguatelli,  daughter  of  the  Duchess 
of  Regina,  and  sister  of  the  Countess  Nicolas  Potocka. 
According  to  foreign  matrimonial  laws  this  alliance 
will  bring  a  princely  crown  to  Monsieur  Houssaye. 
Monsieur  Arsene  Houssaye  has  not  given  fetes  in 
rain. 

All  Paris  fashion  is  now  extolling  the  new 
"  Juive"  (Jewess)  costume,  which  is  the  last  of 
Worth's  inventions.  For  evening  it  is  made  of  white 
cloth,  covered  with  white  silk  embroidery.  The 
skirt  is  also  edged  round  with  a  white  silk  fringe. 
Body  and  skirt  are  made  in  one,  and  the  body  ia 
without  sleeves.  The  dress  is  not  fastened  up  either 
front  or  back,  but  at  the  sides  and  on  the  shoulders. 
It  may  be  looped  up  on  one  side  over 
a  rich  underskirt  of  silk  or  velvet.  I  'hink 
I  mentioned  this  costume  in  one  of  my  earlyV-tters. 
Then  it  was  only  partly  hatched,  however,  for  it  was 
not  quite  completed,  when  I  saw  it.  Now  it  has 
made  its  debut  with  eclat.  Everyone  is  talking  of  it 
and  everyone  wants  one.  Whilst  I  am  on  the  topic 
of  dress  I  must  tell  you  that  that  ladies'  bonnets  are 
remarkably  pretty  just  now.  I  saw  one  recently 
which,  I  think,  would  suit  Irish  young  ladies  to  a 
nicety,  to  use  a  milliner's  expression.  It  was  a  black 
straw  sailor  hat,  worn  at  the  back  of  the  head.  In- 
side  the  brim  was  a  wreath  of  spring  flower;",  which 
was  carried  all  round,  and  then  hung  at  back  (stUl 
under  the  brim)  in  a  long  traihng  foliage,  which 
reached  to  far  below  the  waist ;  round  the  crown  » 
black  ribbon,  and  nothing  more.  This  was  simple, 
new,  stylish,  and  extremely  becoming.  I  reconunend 
it  to  Erin's  fair  daughters.  Any  little  fingers  could 
manufacture  such  a  hat  by  themselves,  and  thug 
laugh  at  milliners  and  their  little  bills.  Heels  ar0 
worn  higher  and  higher.  Positively,  some  boots  look 
as  if  they  were  placed  on  stilts.  How  ladies  caa 
walk  with  them  is  a  wonder  to  the  uninitiatedr  Thtf 
mult  be  always  a  la  Ctrito^  oa  tijptocJ^  £h>| 
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For  the  encouragement  of  the  iogenious  and  the 
amusement  of  our  readers  we  intend  giving  £1  per 
week  in  prizes,  in  two  Bums  of  ten  Bhillings  each,  to  be 
awarded,  two  each  week  Buccessively,  to  the  contri- 
butor of  the  best  original  Conundrum,  the  best  original 
Double  Acrostic,  the  best  original  Arithmetical  Puzile, 
the  beet  original  Charade,  or  the  beat  Answer  to  the 
question  we  shall  propound. 

Each  competitor  must  write  under  a  nom  de  plume, 
but  must  also  send  bis  or  her  proper  name  and  address, 
the  latter  to  be  published  only  in  case  of  winning  the 
prize.  Each  envelope  must  be  distinctly  endorsed— 
"  Prize  (charade,  conundrum,  or  acrostic,  aa  the  case 
may  be)  Competition."  Clear  and  correct  answers 
must,  of  course,  be  sent  with  the  various  questions. 
It  must  be  understood  also  that  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  various  contributions 
as  well  as  that  which  may  receive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  decisions. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  winner  of  each  prize 
will  be  published  in  this  page,  and  a  Post-Office  order 
for  the  amount  forwarded  the  same  day. 

SEVEN  DAYS  will  be  allowed  to  competitors— that 
is  to  say,  communications  may  be  sent  in  seven  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  questions.  All  receired 
after  that  day  will  be  destroyed,  unopened.  On  the 
day  fortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each  compe- 
tition, the  prizes  will  be  announced  and  the  winners' 
names  published. 

As  competitors  for  our  Prizes  are  numbered  by  the 
thousand,  we  are  quite  unable  to  consider  replies,  save 
where  our  rules  are  rigidly  complied  with.  The  same 
envelope  must  not  contain  answers  to  different  pro- 
posals— that  is,  to  charades  and  conundrums,  acrostics 
and  puzzles  ;  and  each  envelope  must  be  endorsed  as 
we  request  above.  Cards  and  accompanying  private 
letters  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  only  cause  confu- 
Bion  and  trouble.  Names  and  addresses,  plainly  writ- 
ten at  the  head  of  the  sheet  containing  the  matter, 
•re  quite  suflBcient.  Letters  cannot  be  read,  as  it  woui  1 
tie  physically  impossible,  and  competitors  will  please 
remember  that  sending  them  only  procures  a  place  in 
the  basket  for  their  communications.  There  can  be 
no  exception  to  these  rules. 

Prizes  have  been  awarded  to  : — 

1.  The  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Boxborough,  Moy. 

2.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

3.  J.  A.  Smith,  Rathdrum. 

4.  George  Mathews,  Bray. 

5.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore  Jones,  Templemore. 
(5.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

7.  Mrs.  Mary  MacDermott,  80  Lower  Mount -street 
Dublin. 

8.  Miss  Anna  Morris,  Post  Office,  Armagh. 

9.  Robert  M.Kennedy,  6  Brookdale- terrace,  Antrim* 
road,  Belfast' 

10.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore,  county 
Tipperary. 

11.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  1 7  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

12.  John  R.  Daniel,  75  Aungier-street,  Dublin. 

13.  Tkomas  Graene,  49  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

14.  Miss  Anns  Jane  Saunderson,  Edeuderry. 

15.  John  J.  Symes,  19  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 

16.  C.  Eavanagb,  Mountrath. 

17.  J.  A.  Smith,  Redcross. 

18.  Albert  E.  Grubb,  35  Grand  Parade,  Cork. 

19.  CountOBi  of  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

20.  Misa  L.  S,  Gore-Jones,  Templemore. 

21.  John  J.  Mottley,  6  Haddington-road,  Dublin. 
23.  N.  Ward,  Oyster  Island,  Sligo. 

23.  Clare  L.  M'Kinley,  Athy,  County  Kildare. 

24.  Thomas  Greene,  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

25.  The  Countess  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 
28.  John  M'Coll,  25  Patrick-street,  Dublin. 

27.  Misa  Anna  Jan«  Saunderson,  Edenderry, 
^uMn's  County. 

28.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

29.  Miss  li.  8.  Gore- Jooes,  Templemore  Tipperary. 
80.  ProfMsor  Pitzpatriok,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin, 
ai.  Miss  L.  8.  Oore-Jon«s,  Templemore. 

S2.  l£aMh«»  I.  B«rgjn,  TuUow,  County  Carlo w. 
83,  Mrs.  Mary  M'Dermott,  80  Lower  Mount-street 
Dublin. 

34.  John  0'Sh63,  15  Belvldere-avenue,  Dublin. 

35,  Clare  S.  3I'KinlaT_Athiv.  Oojjijt?  Kildare. 


This  week  we  offer  two  prizes  of  Ten  Shillings  each, 
as  follows : — 

For  the  best  Poem  or  Prose  Essay  on  "The  Fate 
of  Napoleon  I." 

For  the  best  Conundrum. 


Tbe  following  poem  on  "  The  Sources  of  Content,"  by 
Clare  S.  M'Kinley,  Athy,  county  Kildare,  has  been  awarded 
the  prize  of  ten  shillings  ofiEered  in  the  Penny  Detpatck  of 
Feb.  20:- 

How  many  vfeary  of  the  vain  endeavour. 
To  find  the  fount  from  which  contentment  flows, 

Which,  like  a  light  upon  a  rapid  river. 
At  distance  glimmers  as  it  onward  goes. 

A  shade  that  never  will  be  found  by  seeking  ; 

None  can  compel  its  smile  or  bribe  its  stay  ; 
To  pour  a  balm  upon  the  heart  that's  breaking. 

Or  chase  Care's  spectre  with  its  heavenly  ray. 

Vet  mortals  may  the  hidden  fount  discover. 
And  throne  contentment  in  the  aching  breast ; 

It  may  forsake  the  husband,  wife,  or  lover, 
But  dwells  securely  with  a  mind  at  rest. 

This  is  the  source  from  which,  eternal  springing, 
The  soul  s  elixer  flows  with  wealth  untold  ; 

Each  rill  that  feeds  it,  bliss  immortal  bringing; 
A  stream  of  diamonds  with  a  bed  of  gold  ! 

Let  not  ambitious  galling  chains  enthral  thee, 
But  bow  Bubmissive  to  the  will  of  Fate ; 

Remember  at  the  worst,  worse  may  befall  thee. 
And  murmur  not,  nor  languish  to  be  great. 

Smile  when  the  darts  of  disappointment  wound  thee, 
Don't  at  death's  ravages  in  frenzy  rave  ; 

Believe,  in  bliss,  the  lost  ones  will  surround  thee. 
But  bury  not  thy  heart  vrithin  the  grave  ! 

Fulfil  thy  mission  here  and  do  thy  duty. 
Contented  list  the  Omnipotent  decree  ; 

Then  life  even  here  may  boast  celestial  beauty, 
The  heart  may  throb  in  grace  from  sorrow  free. 


Bnt  far  o'er  all  one  stream  must  feed  tbe  fountain 
From  which  contentment's  healing  waters  flow. 

The  hope  of  future  bliss  all  else  surmounting. 
When  to  another  land  the  soul  shall  go. 

Death,  like  a  friend's  voice,  then  shall  call  the  spirit. 
And,  still  in  death  contentment  seal  tbe  eyes; 

Forsaking  earth,  a  bright  reward  inherit. 
And  sleep,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  to  rise  ! 


Not  'mid  the  gay  and  lesiival  throng. 

Where  sparkling  wine  goes  round  ; 
Not  'niid  the  joyous  bursts  of  song. 

Is  sweet  contentment  found. 

Not  in  the  brilliant  courts  of  kings. 

Where  busy  flatt'rers  come  ; 
Her  joys  consist  in  humbler  thin{s. 

She  loves  a  quiet  home. 

Give  neither  poverty  nor  wealth  ; 

This  is  her  constant  prayer  ; 
The  greatest  boon  she  craves  is  health  ; 

Jier  mind  is  free  from  care. 

Her  need  sspplied  from  day  to  day  ; 

Of  books,  a  goodly  store  ; 
Bright  fiow'rs  to  strew  the  ragged  way : 

She  never  sighs  for  more. 

Domestic  bliss,  with  peace  and  love, 

A  cot  where  roses  twine  ; 
A  heart  whose  hopes  are  fix'd  above, 

To  blest  content,  combine. 

From  mom  till  evs  she  toils  and  spins. 

Nor  lingers  o'er  Iicr  task  ; 
^Vhoever  sweet  contentment  wins 

No  other  gift  need  ask.  R  C. 


Wlien  God  made  man  He  left  him  not 
Solo  guardian  of  the  beauteous  Eden, 
And  by  this  proved  there  was  a  need  in 

Giving  one  to  share  his  lot. 

But  even  in  that  earthly  Heaven 
Primeval  man  showed  discunteat — 
His  ear  to  ill  advice  he  lent. 

And  broke  the  one  commandment  given. 

And  oh!  when  launched  'mid  sin  and  deatb 
,  into  this  «0tU  ot  aa>».*«iL««rroi^^ 


Where  rould  he  then  contentment  borrow. 
Except  from  Him  who  gave  him  breath  1 

But  God  gave  hope,  lest  man  might  languish 

Into  despair  at  his  hard  fate, 

That  One  would  come  at  sume  fbtore  date 
Who'd  take  away  all  cause  for  anguish. 

And  so,  though  by  one  act  he  lost 
Hia  right  to  life  ajid  pleasures  endless, 
He  wa,s  not  yet  entirely  friendless. 

When  on  Life's  billows  rudely  tost. 

And  knowing  this  was  enough  to  banish 
The  arch-fiend's  promptings  to  despair, 
When  nearly  crushed  'neath  pain  and  care. 

And  make  his  discontentment  vacisli. 

Contentment,  therefore,  sprung  from  God, 
And  man  should  ever  strive  to  cherish 
That  sentiment— nor  lot  it  pmsh. 

Lest  be  should  yield  to  Satan's  nod. 

Through  it  we  curb  our  wayward  nature — 
Nor  murmur  at  some  transient  ill. 
Nor  trust  to  our  oft-erring  will. 

But  yield  obedience  to  our  Maker. 

Humility's  its  greatest  source. 
Because  it  frees  us  from  ambition. 
Nor  lets  us  in  our  worst  condition 

To  discontentment  have  recourse. 

And  Charity,  which,  while  we  labour, 
'Mid  friends  and  foes,  through  good  and  iS, 
Desires  us  to  obey  God's  will. 

In  loving  firmly  onr  neighbour. 

And  Patience,  too,  by  which  we  bear 
Without  a  murmur  God-sent  croBse&.^ 
Misfortunes,  accidents,  and  losses; 

And  lightens  much  our  load  of  care. 

And  Hope,  which,  like  the  friendly  beacon 
That  guides  the  mariner  to  port. 
When  winds  have  made  him  long  their  spar 

Lets  not  our  flagging  spirits  weaken. 

In  short,  whatever  sweetens  life. 
And  smoothes  its  thorny  path,  will  surely 
Awake  contentment,  and  securely 

Conduct  us  through  this  world's  strife. 

Camfo  BEb 


Cease,  weary  boatman  !  rest  thy  oar  I 

Joy,  joy  !  at  last  thy  task  is  done. 
Seek  thou  for  Happiness  no  more, 

I'll  give  it  thee ;  the  goal  is  won ! 
'Twas  Plutus  spoke— the  mariner  stayed 

His  little  bark  to  gaze  upon. 
The  shining  heap  of  gold  he  laid 

In  tempting  glitter  'neath  the  sun. 
Which  gilt  the  crag  whereon  he  Stoixl. 

One  moment  thus— the  next  he  turned 
His  craft  upon  the  seething  flood 

Of  Life's  dark  ocean,  for  he  spumed 
The  false,  deceitful  baits  with  which 

Mammon  entraps  the  would-be  rich  I 
On,  on,  he  sped,  but  ever  thought 
Upon  the  thing  he  ever  sought ; 
But  sought  in  vain,  so  far,  it  seems. 
True  Happiness  belongs  to  dreams, 
Since  every  flower  whose  sweets  he  sip> 
Leaves  rankling  poison  on  his  lips. 
Since  every  cup  of  bliss  he  drinks 
Has  dregs  from  which  he  shuddering  ahrin^ 
Since  every  joy  his  senses  prize 
Lives  but  an  hour,  and  then  it  dies. 
And  leaves  him  desolate.  But  stay  ! 

Again  Hope  spreads  her  dazzling  rays  ; 
He  steers  his  boat  into  the  Bay 

Of  Pleasure  opening  to  his  gaze. 
Its  waters  limpid,  bright,  and  clear. 

He  takes  to  lave  his  burning  brow, 
"  Now  vanish,  dread  Despair  i»nd  fear," 

He  cries,  "I've  found  the  charm  now.'' 
Fond  dreamer  !  littl^  does  he  know 

Those  gilded  ships  without  a  buoy, 
Tho«e  flowers  wlucli  on  the  precipice  grow 

Have  each  one  mission — to  decoy  I 
He  looks  with  rapture  on  the  leaves. 

Which  Honour  into  garlands  weaves. 
To  crown  Fame's  children,  one  by  one. 

But,  ah  !  they  fade  when  Iiardly  won. 
Gay  butterflies  of  fashion  fli.^ 

Across  the  water,  lufHing  it 
With  their  soft  wings  ;  f.ilse  baccbus  amila 

Upon  his  slaves,  as  he  beguiles 
With  rosy  wine,  in  goblets  brought. 
The  Past  and  Future  are  foriiot. 
Though  this  bright  river  lead?  to  Hell, 
Our  traveller  yields  him  to  the  spell 
And  gently  drifts  adown  the  stream. 

Shoals,  whirlpools,  ready  to  deride. 
When  sudden  in  a  waking  dream. 

He  sees  an  .mgel  by  his  side. 
Of  visage  stern,  a  glorious  sight. 

Her  brow  inscribed  with  "Faith  "-her  naniw 
She  thunders  with  a  voice  of  might, 

".4w.-\ke,  thou  thing  of  d.^y;  with  shanv: 
I've  secu  thy  puny  efforts— know 

If  thou  true  happiness  would  liud. 
To  the  River  of  Coatent  thou'lt  go,  ^ 

And  my  instructions  bear  in  miiut 
Its  waters  pure  drink  at  the  source — 
The  Rock  of  Piety — in  course 
Of  time  they'll  quell  pioud  Nature's  strife. 
And  change  the  current  of  your  life. 
I  ch»rc%;toa.  ttma  the  dire  imstak^ 


Mild  passion's  troubled  stream  shall  learn  subjection. 
The  breast  by  sorrow  wounded  cease  to  bleed  : 

If  thou  hast  reach 'd  on  earth  this  blest  perfection. 
Then  thou  hast  found  contentment's  source,  inaeed  '. 

Theu  calmly  gazing  on  Hope's  star  of  promise. 
May  feel  the  sweet  assurance  in  thy  soul. 

May  stand  nnmov'd  when  Hope  seems  to  ebb  from  us, 
Though  round  thee  lightnings  blaze  and  thunders  roll. 


Vucih  6,  1675.] 
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The  s«emiDg  (or  the  real  to  take. 

The  which  to  avoid  there's  but  one  way, 
Steer  for  the  Rock  whilst  yet  you  may. 
ArriTed— diink  deep  those  waters  from 
The  only  soorce  from  whence  they  come. 
But,  mark  me  well,  the  task  is  hard; 
Each  vessel's  from  the  rock  debarred 
By  Pride,  a  barrier  which  you  must 
Strangle  beneath  you  in  the  dust. 
Be  valiant  then  ;  arm  for  the  fray, 
Lag  not  an  hour  ;  away,  away  ! 
Steer  onward  straight,  swerve  not  aside, 
Annihilate  the  barrier  Pridi°. 
To  reach  the  rock  the  stepping  stones 

Thou'lt  meet  Humility  and  Prayer, 
List  not  to  Languor's  feeble  moans, 

Each  virtue  blooms  In  beauty  there." 
She  vanished  with  a  joyous  air. 

Our  voyager  again  set  out 
Upon  his  way  ;  we'll  leave  him  there. 

Our  tale  a  moral's  not  without. 
All  those  who  wish  to  happy  be. 

Must  leatn  Contentment  to  acquire. 
Its  only  source  is  Piety, 
,  To  whlcb  all  Christians  should  aspiro. 

AlDA. 


— o— 

The  foUowiag  conversion  of  Hamlet's  celebrate  1  soliloquy 
Into  prose,  by  John  O'Shea,  15  Belvedere-avenue,  Dublin, 
has  been  awarded,the  prlzD  of  ten  shillings  of  February  20. 
The  competitors  have  been  small  in  number,  and  their  work 
poor  in  quality.  More  than  one  sent  the  original  merely 
written  in  prose  form — a  stroke  of  genius  for  which  we  were 
not  prepared  : — 

I. 

To  bear  unto  the  end  a  wearisome  existence,  or  untimely 
close  it,  |uch  is  the  problem ;  to  determine  whether  in  the 
calm  encmrance  of  hostile  Fortune's  shafts  the  mind  of 
man  exhibits  its  true  greatness,  or  whether  it  is  rather 
ahown  in  desperftte  resistance  k  to  her  besieging  forces  by 
suck  an  act  as  shall  for  ever  terminate  the  bitter  conflict. 
To  sink  in  peaceful  death,  and  in  its  slumber  find  release 
from  the  multiform  ills  of  heart  and  brain,  man's  heritage 
on  earth — this  were  indeed  an  end  worth  coveting.  But 
what  if  this  eternal  Lethe  should  be  attended  with 
eternity  of  visions  ?  Here  is  indeed  the  point  at  which  we 
stop ;  for  who  shall  say  what  shapes  of  terror  flit  along  that 
shadowy  vale  which  lies  before  the  spirit  freed  from  its 
earthly  thraldom  ?  This  is  the  consideration  which  gives 
to  misery  its  pervitality ;  for  what  heart  would  continue  to 
endure  the  insults  and  blows  of  buffeting  Time,  the  wrong- 
doing of  high-placed  Oppression,  the  scornful  flouting  of 
purse-proud  Insolence,  the  heart-anguish  of  slighted  affec- 
tion, and  the  scoffs  which  Ignorance  flings  at  meek-browed 
Genius,  when  peace  might  be  secured  by  the  mere  pricking 
of  a  poniard !  Who  would  toil  distressfully  along  Life's 
dreary  highway,  save  for  the  fear  of  some  indefinable  evil 
beyond  that  unknown  boundary  the  path  from  which  no 
mortal  step  has  ever  yet  retraced  ?  This  dubiety  it  is  which 
»o  enervates  resolve  that  wo  elect  endurance  of  known 
though  bitter  evils  rather  than  adventure  those  we  fear  in 
the  nnknown  Future.  Weak  imagination  thus  appals  alike 
the  bravest  and  the  most  abject ;  the  noblest  enterprises  of 
man  are  by  its  operation  diverted  from  their  accomplish- 
ment ;  and  power  of  high  achievement  is  chilled  into  inac- 
tion. 

II. 

To  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being ;  or,  by  one  msh 
act,  to  quench  the  "  vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame"  which 
we  can  never  reanimate— what  a  dread  alternative  for  the 
despairini^  miml  to  contemplate  !  In  the  Avorld's  great 
battle-flold— borne  down  by  overwhelming  numbers,  trod- 
den under  foot,  heart  and  flesh  failing — is  it  more  honour- 
able, think  you,  to  endure  with  patience  all  the  deadly 
shafts  hurled  by  the  relentless  hand  of  Fate,  or  to  rush 
from  the  scene  of  conflict,  to  plunge  unbidden  into  the  vast, 
illimitable  ocean  of  eternity,  and  thus  terminate  all  the 
doubts  and  perplexities  of  this  mortal  life  ?  To  cease  to 
breathe— to  sink  into  sweet  insensibility,  if  it  were  nothing 
more,  if  death  were  but  an  everlasting  sleep,  and  nought 
ivfter,  what  a  blessed  relief  from  all  the  sorrows,  mis- 
chances and  ills  of  our  frail  humanity?  To  cease  to  breathe 
— to  rest,  it  may  be  ;  but  we  know  not  what  fearful  visions 
mav  arise  to  disturb  this  calm  repose— when  the  soul  has 
bidden  farewell  to  her  earthly  tenement.  ^Vho  amongst  us 
would  suffer  the  reverses  of  ever-varying  fortune,  the  con- 
tempt of  the  rich  and  great,  the  oppression  of  tyrants,  the 
petty  insults  and  slights  of  the  base,  the  treachery  of 
friends,  or  the  stinm  of  unrequited  affection,  when  he 
might,  with  one  swift  stroke,  cut  the  Gordlau  knot  of  the 
difficulty  1  Who  would  groan  beneath  the  heavy  burden,  so 
ill-proportioned  to  his  frame— who  would  plod,  day  after 
day,  through  the  dull  routme  of  uncongenial  toil,  were  it 
not  that  the  fear  of  the  unknown  hereafter,  in  that  far-off 
land  from  whose  silent  shores  no  voyager  over  sets  sail, 
over-masters  the  inclination,  and  makes  us  prefer  the  cer- 
tain ills  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  trying  to 
escape  to  others  of  whose  nature  we  are  ignorant  ?  Stand- 
ing on  the  brink  of  the  fatal  precipice,  about  to  take  the 
final  leap  ;  the  "  still  small  voice"  present  in  every  bosom 
whispers  in  our  ear  ;  trembling  we  shrink  back,  app.illed  ; 
our  strongest  resolves  melting  into  thin  air  before  that  in- 
terr.il  monitor.  Hvacintu. 

III. 

Between  existence  on  the  one  .lide  and  death  on  the 
Jthur  lies  the  "M'estiou.  Wliethei  <loos  the  mind  act  more 
aobly  iu  subuiiUini;  to  tt.'c  Llmva  aud  buffets  of  a  fortune 


which  crushas  it,  or  in  ending  the  overwhelming  trouUss 
of  life  by  one  act  of  rebellion  against  them  ?  Death  I 
What  is  death  but  sleep  ;  and,  oh,  what  consummation 
could  be  more  earnestly  desired  than  that  we  could,  by  one 
sleep,  end  the  cankerous  heartache  and  annihilate  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  lifetime  ?  By  one  sleep.  What  if  that  sleep  be 
haunted  by  dream«  ?  Dreams  I  All,  there  is  the  difficulty. 
The  dreams  of  that  death-sleep  which  eflects  our  escape 
from  the  toil  and  bustle  of  the  world  are  a  subject  which 
claims  reflection.  Is  it  not  consideration  which  has  pro- 
longed innumerable  calamities  and  human  sufferings ! 
For  who  would  crouch  submissively  before  the  hardships 
and  miseries  of  Time  or  cringe  subserviently  beneath  the 
scathing  wrongs  of  the  oppressor — xrho  wottld  submit  to  the 
rude  arrogance  of  the  wealthy,  or  suffer  the  exquisite  agony 
of  scorned  love— who  would  resign  himself  to  the  arbitrary 
delay  of  the  laws,  or  bear  in  mute  indignation  the  sting  of 
official  insolence — who  would  endure,  as  a  reward  for  de- 
serving merit,  the  callous  scorn  of  conceited  ignorance,  or 
be  satisfied  to  drag  out  a  bBrthensome  life,  soured  by 
misfortune  and  wearied  by  toil,  when  with  a  mere  dagger 
he  might  release  himself,  were  it  not  that  the  apprehension 
of  that  dreaded  incomprehensible  something  which  follows 
death  and  appertains  to  eternity,  by  enfeebling  the  resolution 
and  unnerving  the  will,  causes  us  rather  to  succumb  to  the 
evils  of  the  present  than  embrace  the  perhaps  more  dreadful 
oneaofan  unknown  future?  Itisthusthatourvery  consciences 
make  cowards  of  us,  and  it  is  thus  that  resolute  determina- 
tion is  suppressed  and  enervated,  action  perverted,  and 
great  and  momentous  enterprises  shrivelled  and  dwarfed 
before  the  warping  influences  of  thought. 

Senex. 


IV. 

It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  better  to  live  or  whether  it 
is  better  to  die  ;  whether  it  1»  wiser  to  endure  the  destiny 
detreed  by  Sc^Ie  fate  or  to  resist  a  host  of  troubles  that 
break  in  upon  us  like  a  sea  and  put  an  end  to  them  by  de- 
fying them?  We  only  sleep  frhen  we  die,  and  such  a  sleep, 
by  which  we  end  the  sorrows  of  this  world,  ought  sincerely 
to  be  desired.  Wo  sleep  when  we  die  ;  and  the  fun  of  it  is 
that  perhaps  we  dream.  For  aught  we  know,  what  dreams 
may  come  in  the  sleep  of  death,  when  we  have  left  behind 
us  all  this  earthly  turmoil  ?— but  the  doubt  of  it  is  what 
enables  us  to  sustain  so  long  this  miserable  life.  For  who 
would  endure  the  procrastinations  of  Time,  the  injustice  of 
tyrants,  the  sneers  of  the  proud,  the  rejection  of  love,  the 
tediousness  of  the  law,  the  domineering  of  superiors,  and 
the  scorn  that  meekness  will  not  resent  on  Its  enemies 
when  he  could  rid  himself  of  these  troubles  with  a  mere 
dagger  ?  Wko  would  endure  such  oppressions,  such  a 
weary  life,  but  for  the  dread  of  somethiiig  after  death,  of 
that  unknown  country  from  whose  boundary  no  traveller 
returns,  which  is  such  a  puzzle  to  our  minds,  and  which 
compels  us  to  endure  our  present  evils  rather  than  perhaps 
have  to  undergo  worse  ones  ?  Thus,  the  consciousness  of 
this  dread  makes  us  all  cowards;  thus  our  natural  resolu- 
tion is  thwarted  by  our  anxiety  for  the  future,  and  impor- 
tant speculations  are  not  worked  out  in  consequence  of 
these  ill  forebodings  of  the  future. 

Billy  Jumps. 


V. 

Tl^e  matter  now  in  hand  is  that  of  life  and  death,  la  it 
better  for  man  to  boar  the  missiles  and  darts  of  angry  Fate 
or  to  make  bulwarks  against  the  wares  of  misfortune,  and 
by  withstanding  thom  to  bring  them  to  a  termination  f  To 
expire  and  be  in  a  state  of  quiescence,  to  be  gone  for  ever, 
and  by  quiescence  to  state  that  we  put  a  stop  to  the  griefs 
and  the  many  evils  which  are  the  inheritance  of  all  the 
sons  of  Adam— this  is  a  winding  up  sincerely  to  be  de- 
sired. To  breathe  one's  last,  to  be  unconscious — perhaps  lo 
see  visions  ?  Oh  !  that's  the  thing,  for  when  we  reflect 
what  visions  may  appear,  when  we  have  shaken  off  these 
fetters  made  of  clay,  the  thought  makes  us  hold  our  breath. 
This  is  what  niakea  a  lengthened  term  of  existence  a  misfor- 
tune. Who  would  endure  the  scourge  of  life  and  its  bit- 
terness, the  tyrant's  usurped  power,  the  scorn  of  pride,  the 
anguish  of  rejected  passion,  the  tardiness  of  legislation,  the 
insults  of  the  powerful,  the  contempt  that  the  weak 
man  takes  though  he  deserves  it  not — who  would 
bear  all  this,  I  say,  when  he  might  bring  life  to  a  close 
with  a  simple  dagger  i  Who  would  endure  bnrdens  an<l  moan 
and  agonize  under  a  wretched  existence,  but  that  the  fear 
of  a  hereafter  and  unknown  region,  from  which  none  ever 
come  back  ?  Thisithought  bewilders  the  mind  and  m.akes  us 
think  that  it  is  better  to  endure  the  ills  wo  know  than  speod. 
to  those  which  we  are  ignorant  of.  Thus,  eur  inward  mo- 
nitor make  the  bravest  man  weak-hearted,  and  so  the  hcalthv 
hue  of  resolve  is  made  faint  by  the  palhd  touch  of  reflection", 
and  undertakings  of  great  weight  and  importance,  viewing 
this,  at  once  change  their  course  auil  forfeit  the  credit  of 
energy.  Lydi.v 


— o— 

The  following  are  the  correct  solutions  of  the  Arithmetical 
Puzzles  in  the  Penny  Dispatch  of  Feb.  2U  :— I.  4S-16 ;  2. 
C-on-ten-d-e-d ;  3.  Vivid;  4.  Mimic  ;  5  C-o-m-e  ,  li.  Win; 
7.  Nil.  Correct  solutions  to  1  and  5  have  been  received 
from  J.  Daniel  Do«ne<,  Summor  hill,  Lower,  Dublin;  to  all 
but  1  from  P.  Coriy,  BalbriRj^an;  ts  3,  S,  and  5  from  Wm. 
Ekins,  Smithfleld,  DoiHin;  to  1  from  John  Flnoagan,  Great 
Brunswick-street;  ta  )  and  S  froia  John  Donscary,  Tuam; 
to  1  from  Michael  Motdii,  &  La,  K<leudBrry;  t»  all  but  1 
from  P.  Orcgan,  Newhajg*"!;  ditto,  J.  Carolane,  Trim;  to 
all  from  J  ohn  Cosgrave  (who  doabts  the  originality  of  Xo.  1); 
to  .til  1>&>1  (rom  Wn.  Uoty,  Balibiigsan;  to  5^  6,  and  7 


hom  Mn.  Bnright,  ZtaliQa:  to  all  from  Matthew  J.  Bergin, 
Tullow;  to  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  f  <  frwn  Denis  O'Rourke,  R  I.C., 
KiUarney;  to  1,  4,  5,  and  6  front  John  Flanagan,  Miltowu 
House,  Co.  Meath;  to  4,  6,  Jind  7  from  J.  Fitzsimons, 
R.  I.  C,  Creagh  ;  to  1,  6,  fed  6  from  D.  M'DonneU, 
R.  I.  C.,  Klllarney ;  to  S  and  6  from  J..  J.  Downos,  Ennis  ; 
to  all  but  2  from  Thomas  Delaay,  Sheriff-street ;  to  all  but 
I  from  Robert  Walker,  Athy  Workhouse  ;  to  all  but  2  and  7 
from  M.  Lynch,  R.  I.  C,  Holfwood  ;  to  5,  6,  and  7  from 
T.  M'Gettigan,  Strabane  ;  tp  all  ;from  John  R.  Daniel,  75 
Aungier-street  ;  to  all  from  John  M'Call,  Patrick-street ; 
to  4  from  J.  O  Carroll,  Meath  ;  to  all  from  J.  A.  Smith, 
Redeross,  [Rathdrum  ;  to  all  but  2  from  P.  O'Doherty, 
Ballymoney  ;  to  all  from  JamBte'leming,  15  Ryder's-row  ; 
ditto  from  James  Murphy,  ITnlin ;  to  all  but  1  and  2 
from  Jack  ;  to  all  but  2  and  4  Slfhil^bert  Wall,  Dublin; 
to  3,  4,  5,  and  6  from  James  Devin,  Ardee. 


PLAGIARISM. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  PEN.NY  DESPATCH. 

25  Patrick-street,  Dublin,  25th  Feb.,  1875. 
Dear  Sir— I  am  now  upwards  of  thirty  years,  oh  and  off, 
an  amateur  contribator  to  the  difiorent  periodicals  iu  Dublin 
and  London,  and  this  Is  the  first  time  that  the  serioui 
charge  of  plugiarwm  has  been  brought  against  me.  .  . 
'Tis  true  that  a  Triple  Acrostic,  much  like  the  one  in  ques- 
tion, appears  in  the  Lady's  and  Farmei's  Almanaek. 
Though  it  is  headed  by  another  name,  yet,  in  reality,  this 
Triple  Acrostic  belongs  to  your  humble  servant  also,  s<. 
that  in  any  case  I  cannot  be  set  down  as  a  plagiarist.  I 
enclose  you  a  copy,  by  which  you  will  perceive  that 
though  the  subject  <Jf  the  two  pieces  is  much  alike, 
there  is  not  one  single  line  of  one  the  same  aa 
the  other;  they  .are  not  even  written  in  the  s.ame  metre. 
With  much  better  grounds,  perhaps,  I  might  bring  a 
similar  charge  against  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  that  his  Prize 
Arithmetical  Question  of  last  week  was  taken  from  the 
59th  Question  for  Exercises  in  "  Walkinghame's  Tutor's 
Assistant,"  page  171.  There  is  a  much  gre.ater  resemblance 
between  them  than  mine ;  besides,  the  Professor  is  not 
the  writer  of  the  orlEinal,  as  in  my  ca.se.  I  enclose  also 
this  question,  on  which  the  Professor  evidently  founded 
his,  so  that  we  two  winners  of  prizes  may  bo  classed 
together.  If  you  have  any  doubt  on  the  subject  I  have 
the  book  in  question  to  produce  for  the  Professor's  satis- 
faction. 

I  sent  you,  as  I  thought,  a  pretty  charade  last  week,  but 
being  put  down  as  a  plagiarist,  of  course  you  could  not  print 
it.  I  trust  I  have  now  perfectly  satisfied  vou  of  the  false- 
ness of  that  charge,  and  that,  without  a  stain  on  ray  fair 
name,  I  shall  appear  as  usual  aext  week  as  a  solver,  and 
that  I  shall  bo  reinstated  in  your  good  graces  once  more.— 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  sincere  admirer, 

John  M'Call  ('•  Scmtator"). 

TO  THE  EDITOR  PEKNY  DESPATCH. 

,        ^                        Dublin,  Feb.  24,  1875. 
Sir— In  the  Despatch  of  the  2Jth  lost,  you  award  a  priiso 
to  Professor  Fitzpatrick  for  an  Arithmetical  Puzzle.  I  take 
leave  to  enclose  the  same  question  as  I  read  it  many  yej»rs 
ago,  and  submit  that  it  is  much  more  neat  and  subcinct  :  

"  When  fii-st  the  maniage  kuot  was  tied. 

Between  my  wife  and  me. 
My  aee  exceeded  hers  as  much 

As  three  times  three  doth  three. 

But  when  ten  years  and  half  ton  years 

We  man  and  wife  had  been, 
Her  age  approached  as  close  to  mine 

As  eight  is  to  sixteen. 

(This  is  exactly  the  version  forwarded  by  Mr.  M'CallX— 
Eb.  p.  D.) 

He  was -15  and  she  15  when  married,  and  in  15  yeaishe 
was  6J  and  she  30— or  half  his  ago.  Truly,  there  is  a  curiou.s 
coincidence  between  the  above  and  the  Professor's  original 
puzzle.- 1  am,  Ac  ,  A  Rbader. 


ANOTHER  OLD  STORY. 

Do  yoa  remember  the  evening 

At  the  close  of  the  Hilton  ball. 
When  we  stood  alone  together 

At  the  do«rof  the  gre;it  wide  hall  1 
you  whispered,  "  Tim©  shall  have  ended 

Ere  the  sun  of  our  love  sliall  setj 
But  the  years  may  bo  long  of  wooing, 

So  I  beg  of  you,  do  not  forget." 

Then  you  placca  a  ring  on  my  Gnger — 

How  it  Hashed  and  shone  in  the  lig:Iit ! 
Then  as  I  looked,  Floy  Hilton 

Swept  past  witli  a  f.ico  so  whits. 
Could  she  have  heanl,  ?  wonder  ? 

I  knew  th.it  she  liivo<l  you  well — 
How  the  jealous  pain  must  have  maddened 

The  petted  sositty's  belle. 

Her  glance  held  the  hate  of 'a  seipent, 

And  her  wmth  was  intended  for  two. 
But  why  linger  over  the  story  ? 

Kre  the  year  pa.<<t,  you  proved  untrue. 
And  now  tn  tiM  HUtoa  maasion, 

Yoa  ait  liket»:lord  so  gnod. 
And  I,  inviy  homble  cottage. 

Am  the  tidiest  wifo  in  the  land. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

TO  OUR  READERS. 
We  have  great  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing that  we  have  made  arrange- 
ments v/ith  E.  Owens  Blackburne, 
author  of  "  Refining  Fires,"  "  Dick 
Wilkins'  Banshee,"  and  other  tales, 
for  the  publication  of  a  New  and 
Original  Irish  Story,  entitled  "  A 
Woman  Scorned.  "  The  opening  chap- 
ters appear  this  week. 

TO  CORKESPONDENTS. 

•»*  Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days  after 
tliey  are  received ;  and  occjisionally,  owing  to  their  nam' 
ber,  some  are  unavoidably  he'd  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contributions.  Atten- 
tion to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  where  stamps  are  en- 
closed for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them;  but,  if  our  rule  is  complied 
with,  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely,  if  found 
unsuitable. 

•"^-'-^^^  ^^"*.N'^"^.'^.'^■^.-\.^.^.^.^.x^.■^.^.-^.1.^.^.%■^.-^.■v-^.-v.-\.•\.^.^■^.^.^.^■v^.■^.^.^.-v■^,^.■\. 

Sportsman.— The  most  simple  and  effectual  method  of 
making  shoes  waterproof,  is  to  well  rub  into  the  upper 
leather  and  round  the  edges  of  the  sole  a  mixture  of  oil 
and  tallow,  enough  of  which  may  be  purchased  of  your 
bootmaker  for  twopence  to  render  a  pair  of  boots  tho- 
roughly impervious  to  wet. 

Self-Educated.— A  knowledge  of  foreign  language  is  not 
indispensable  for  either  of  the  situations  you  mention, 
although  sometimes  advantageous.  We  recommend  your 
acqu-iinting  yourself  well  with  the  first  rules  of  arithme- 
tic, otherwise  you  will  be  unqualified  for  any  mercantEe 
situation. 

Laura  wishes  to  know  how  long  it  is  necessary  for  a  young 
girl  of  fifteen  to  practice  on  the  piano  in  order  to  become 
a  proficient  in  music.  In  the  first  place,  she  has  no  chance 
of  ever  being  a  good  performer  unless  nature  has  endowed 
her  with  an  ear  for  time  and  tone.  Without  this  re- 
quisite, long-continued  practice  may  give  her  execution, 
but  cannot  render  her  an  agreeable  player.  It  "  Laura" 
has  a  natural  taste  for  music,  we  consider  that  two  hours 
a  day  devoted  to  the  piano  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
insure  success,  supposing  always  that  she  practises  at- 
tentively, and  devotes  one  of  the  hours  to  scales  and  exer- 
cises. The  other  hour  "she  may  give  to  pieces  and  airs. 
The  music  of  Mendelssohn  is  suited  for  advanced  pupils. 

Z.Y — When  your  friend  observed  that  by  taking  the  stop 
mentioned  he  should  only  go  from  Scylla  to  Charybdls 
he  meant  he  should  exchange  one  danger  for  another. 
Scylla  is  the  ancient  name  for  a  rock,  and  Charybdis  for 
a  gulf,  forming  the  Straits  of  Messina,  between  Naples 
and  Sicily.  The  poetical  fiction  about  the  roc\  Scylla  is 
that  it  was  once  a  beautiful  woman,  changed  by  the  envy 
of  an  enchantcss  into  a  monster.  Finding  herself  thus 
transformed,  Scylla  in  despair  threw  herself  into  the  sea, 
and  was  changed  into  a  rock  ;  and  according  to  another 
fiction,  Charybdis  was  another  woman  of  a  ravenous  na- 
ture. .Ttipiter  is  said  to  have  changed  her  into  a  gulf 
beneath  the  rock  Scylla. 

W.  W.  —You  cannot  transfer  pencil  drawings  to  copper  for 
engraving,  except  by  tracing  them  with  a  point  through 
tiacing-paper,  one  side  of  which  has  a  coat  of  red  ochre, 
or  some  colour  that  can  r.adily  be  seen  on  the  black 
ground,  with  which  the  copper  plate  is  prepared. 

A  Greenhorn. — The  most  common  sympathetic  ink  is 
made  by  dissolving  equal  parts  of  sulpate  of  copper  and 
salaminoniac  in  water.  Colourless  at  first,  it  turns  yel- 
low when  heated. 

EsRTHA. — Berlin,  about  which  yon  are  so  curious,  is  well 
worthy  the  inspection  of  travellers  ;  but  ita  beauties  are 
rather  those  of  art  than  of  nature.  Berlin  is  the  capital 
of  Brandenburg  and  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  This  city 
is  built  on  a  regular  plan.  The  Brandenburg  Gate  is  con- 
sidered the  most  simple  and  .  majestic  portal  in  Europe. 
This  gate  forms  the  entrance  into  the  Linden  Strasse- 
It  is  divided  by  double  rows  of  linden,  or  lime-trees,  into 
fine  alleys,  which  afford  delightful  walks,  and  along 
Which  are  ranged  edifices  of  the  majestic  and  classical 


character.  The  streets  and  squares  are  broad,  spacious, 
and  regular.  The  river  Spree,  wliich  divides  Berlin, 
has  tho  appearance  of  a  broad  ditch,  navigated  by  flat- 
bottomed  boats.  On  the  opposite  side  is  the  old  town,  a 
scene  of  traffic,  with  little  pretension  to  beauty.  Berlin 
carries  on  extensive  manufactures  of  linen,  woollens,  and 
silk.  It  has  a'so  a  royal  manufactory  of  porcelain.  The 
trade  of  Berlin  is  very  great  ;  for  the  city  communi- 
cates through  the  Spree  both  with  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder.  Berlin's  university  contains  2,100  students  ;  and 
its  library,  cabinets  of  natural  history,  and  botanic  gar- 
dens, are  celebrated. 

Jenny  Jenkins.— Either  term  would  be  correct  according 
to  the  sense  in  which  you  used  it.  Magazin  de  Modes 
means  "  Magazine  of  Fashions."  Magazin  des  Modei, 
"  Magazine  of  the  Fashions." 

Cambridge.— Yes,  very  respectably  ;  but  you  have  not  told 
us  how  many  you  have  in  family. 

M.  A.  W.— Present  the  gift  personally,  and  make  in  it  the 
entry  you  desire  But  if  you  are  apprehensive  that  the 
motive  for  making  the  present  will  be  misunderstood  do 
not  present  it.  Better  the  lady  should  lack  the  book 
than  fancy  its  bestowal  symptomatic  of  feelings  you  do 
not  entertain. 

SIR  ALLAN  GLENCAiRN.— Surely  you  cannot  be  seriously 
jealous  of  a  boy  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  ?  Remon- 
strate with  the  lady  on  the  indiscretion  of  allowing  the 
lad  such  familiarities,  and  show  how  others  (since  even 
you  have  done  so)  may  misconstrue  her  actions.  Speak 
temperately,  not  authoritatively,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  she  will  attend  to  your  wishes. 

An  Undecided  One.— a  handsomely-illustrated  book,  an 
article  of  jewellery,  or  some  pretty  specimen  of  your  own 
work,  such  as  a  music-stand,  ottoman,  sofa-cushion, 
would  be  an  appropriate  and  welcome  present,  la 
choosing  it,  however,  duo  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
bride's  position,  rank,  and  needs.  Nothing  is  more  offen- 
sive than  ostentatious  gifts,  which  are  always  made  more 
for  the  purpose  of  flattering  tho  donor's  vanity  than 
pleasing  the  recipient.  In  nothing  more  than  in  making 
presents  should  the  "  fitness  of  things  "  be  considered. 

A  Deceived  One— In  your  case  there  is  not  any  redress. 
Promises  merely  verbal,  and  not  in  writing,  and  signed 
by  the  party  to  answer  for  the  debt  of  another,  are  of 
no  avail  iu  law,  although  they  are  commonly  thought 
binding.  Thus,  if  two  persons  go  to  a  shop,  and  one 
orders  goods,  and  the  other  says,  "If  he  does  not  pay  I 
will,"  he  is  not  bound  unless  his  engagement  is  reduced 
to  writing;  but,  with  an  honourable  man,  his  word  is  his 
bond. 

Clara  Carefcl.— Put  a  few  drops  of  creosote  in  a 
saucer  or  on  a  piece  of  spongy  paper,  and  place  it  in  your 
safe  or  larder.  This  will  drive  away  insects  and  cause  the 
meat  to  keep  sweet  several  days  longer  than  otherwise. 
A  small  quantity  added  to  wine  or  vinegar  wiU  give  a 
smoky  flavour  to  meat  or  fish. 

Bristol —The  cost  of  the  copy  of  the  will  must  depend 
upon  its  length. 

Caledonia.— Make  the  best  terms  you  can  with  the  holder 
of  the  note,  and  see  it  cancelled.  You  are  liable  to  pay 
all  principal  and  interest  due  upon  it,  unless  the  holder's 
claim  as  against  you  is  barred  by  the  Statute  of  Limita 
tions. 

Lawrence. — No  mistress  is  bound  to  give  her  servant  a 
character ;  although,  if  she  does  give  one,  it  must  be 
strickly  true,  or  she  renders  herself  liable  to  an  action. 

A  True  Scot. — Scotland  is  now  an  integral  portion  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  for  many  centuries  a  kingdom  in 
itself,  having  its  own  monarch,  laws,  and  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  1707  it  became  part  of  what  is  called  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  has  still  some  legal  and  ecclesiastical  pro- 
visions peculiar  to  itself. 

Pl'ssv.— It  is  far  bmm  safe  and  profitable  to  apply  to  a 
medical  practitioner  of  established  character  than  to  re- 
sort to  men  of  the  class  referred  to. 

Dominic— The  lady  was,  perhaps,  indiscreet  to  dance 
under  the  circumstances,  but  as  you  acknowledge  that 
you  had  not  requested  her  not  to  do  so,  we  cannot  see 
that  you  have  any  cause  of  complaint.  Nor  was  her 
relinquishing  your  arm  for  that  of  another  gentleman 
wrong  ;  she  had  in  your  presence,  and  with  your  tacit 
approbation,  accepted  him  as  a  partner,  and  therefore 
had  no  option  but  to  join  the  set  for  which  she  was 
ens:aged  when  he  came  up  to  claim  her.  Do  not  make 
yourself  miserable  for  nothing. 

Ego. — A  panorama  is  a  picture  in  which  all  the  objects  of 
nature  that  are  visible  from  a  single  point  are  represented 
on  the  interior  surface  of  a  cylindrical  wall,  the  point  of 
view  being  th«  »zis  of  the  cylinder.  When  a  {Kunting  of 


this  kind  is  well  executed,  its  truth  is  such  as  to  produce 
a  complete  illusion.  A  diorama  produces  a  far  greater 
degree  of  optical  illusion  than  the  panorama,  arising 
chiefly  from  the  contrivance  employed  in  exhibiting  the 
painting,  which  is  viewed  through  a  large  oiicniug,  partly 
by  reflected  and  partly  by  transmitted  Ught,  aud  light 
and  shade  are  produced  by  coloured  screens  or  blinds. 

Sons  of  Old  England  — Johu  Adams,  one  of  the  principal 
promoters  of  American  independence,  was  bom  at  Brair- 
tree,  in  Massachussetts,  October  19,  1735.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant from  one  of  the  families  which  founded  that 
colony.  Samuel  Adams,  for  some  time  governor  of  Mas- 
sachussetts, was  of  the  same  family. 

J.  D.— A  farmer  can  ferret  rabbits  on  the  farm  he  rents 
unless  there  is  an  agreement  iu  bii  lease  which  prohibits 
his  doing  so. 

WiNTERDOirRNE.— Tho  notice  is  not  legal.  Unless  you  en- 
tered into  a  fresh  contract  with  the  new  landlord,  you  are 
entitled  to,  and  must  give,  a  six  months'  notice  prior  to 
Michaelmas-day  in  any  year. 

W.  H.  B.  C— Rome  was  founded  by  Romulus,  B.  C.  753. 
He  is  said  to  have  died,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-seven 
years,  B.  c.  71(i ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  time  and 
place  of  his  birth  except  what  is  legendary  and  uncer- 
tain. 

An  APPRENTICE.— The  precise  number  of  hours  during 
which  a  master  may  require  an  apprentice  to  work  must 
be  determined  by  the  rules  of  the  trade  to  which  he  is 
apprenticed. 

F.  M.  R. — Plaster  of  Paris  busts  and  figures  may  be  made 
to  have  the  appearance  of  polished  marble  by  the  follow- 
ing process  : — Put  into  four  'pounds  of  clear  water  one 
ounce  of  pure  curd  soup,  grated  and  dissolved  iu  a  glazed 
earthen  vessel ;  then  add  one  ounce  of  white  bees'  was 
cut  into  thin  slices ;  as  soon  as  the  whole  is  incori>orated 
it  is  fit  for  use.  Having  well  dried  the  plaster  figure  or 
bust,  (fee. ,  before  the  fire,  suspend  it  by  a  piece  of  string, 
and  dip  it  at  once  in  the  varnish  ;  upon  taking  it  out  the 
varnish  will  appear  to  have  been  absorbed ;  in  a  few 
minutes  stir  the  varnish  and  dip  the  plaster  a  second 
time ;  this  usually  suffices.  Cover  it  carefully  from  tho 
dust  for  a  week;  then,  with  a  soft  muslin  rag  or  some 
cotton  wool,  rub  the  figure  gently,  when  a  fine  gloss  will 
be  produced. 

Gold  Clasp  — Allen  Ramsay,  author  of  "The  Gentle 
Shepherd,"  &c.,  was  born  in  the  sooth  of  IScotland, 
and  died  January  5,  1758. 

Un  Garcon. — Of  the  plays  you  have  named,  only  three  are 
to  be  found  in  the  authorised  editions  of  Shakespeare's 
works,  namely,  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  "Cymbeline." 
and  "Pericles."  The  other  six  have  been  attributed  to 
him,  bnt,  as  the  best  commentators  imngino  without  saf> 
ficent  foundation. 

Dame  Joswell. — Your  motto  may  be  rendered  thus  in 
Latin  : — Bene  fac,  et  credo  Deo. 

A  Subscriber  (Manchester)— Chester  was  founded  by  the 
Romans,  and  was  the  station  of  the  20th  Legion,  called 
Valeria  Vietrix.   The  wall  and  castle  wasfiirst  bnilt  A.D. 

908,  and  William  I.  rebuilt  the  castle  in  1084. 

Lizzie. — We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  process  \>f 
which  the  scars  of  which  you  complain  can  be  effaced. 

An  Old  Subscriber.- A  certificated  bankrupt  can  be  in- 
dicted for  perjury,  if  it  appears  that  he  has  given  false 
and  fraudulent  statements. 

T?VER  —Chapelle  (chapel),  and  chaptlain  (chaplain),  are 
probably  derived  from  the  Latin  word  capstUa  (diminu- 
tive of  capau),  a  small  box  in  which  the  relics  of  martyrs 
were  formerly  kept.  From  the  box,  the  term  may  have 
extended  to  the  oratory,  or  part  of  the  church  in  which 
it  was  deposited ;  and,  finally,  to  the  whole  church  or 
chap 

Snowdrop  must  beware  of  taking  a  hasty  step.  HerloTer 
may  bo  ill,  or  in  some  deep  and  sudden  grief.  We  advise 
her  to  write  kindly,  not  fondly,  for  an  explanation  of  his 
silence.   The  answer  must  guide  ber  future  course. 

Amaior.— Do  not  write  to  the  lady  again.  We  suspect  she 
makes  too  sure  of  you.  Whtn  you  are  less  devoted  she 
will  probably  become  more  kind. 
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A  WOMAN  SCORNED. 


E.  OWENS  BLACKBURNE, 

A0THOR  OP   "  DICK  WILKIN'S  BANSHEE,"  "  PAID  IM 
POTEEN,"  ETC.,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  IIL 
The  princa  of  darkness  is  a  gentlemaa. 

Sally  Ffrench's  jfleet- footed  pony  »oon  outstripped 
Mrs.  Flanagan's  more  sedately  going  mare  ;  but  a 
qu«rter  of  an  hour  later,  as  that  useful  but  uninter- 
esting animal  was  jogging  along  in  her  customary 
gtate  of  semi-somnolency,  she  suddenly  pricked  up 
her  ears  at  the  sound  of  an  advancing  equine 
acquaintance.  Even  Red  Kate's  mistress  forgot  to 
kick  her  in  her  amazement  at  seeing  Sally  Ffrench'a 
pony  return  by  the  way  she  had  gone.  True,  she 
was  returning  with  a  rider,  but  instead  of  the  trim, 
dainty  figure  in  the  grey  habit,  she  was  bestridden 
by  •  youth  of  about  fifteen  years,  whose  ragged  shock 
of  hair  had  apparently  spent  the  same  interval  in  re- 
joicing freedom  frem  brush,  comb,  or  scissors.  His 
nondescript  attire  was  a  perfect  geologic  system  in 
itself,  beginning  with  the  lowest  formation  of  olive- 
coloured  corduroy,  with  its  allowance  of  mud  and 
dirt,  ending  with  the  tertiary  stratum  of  ragged  straw 
bat  which  thatched  his  wild-looking  head. 

"  Saints  above  us  !  where's  Miss  Sally,  Mickey?" 

"Gone  acrass  the  path  in  the  wood,"  bawled 
Mickey,  as  the  pony,  knowing  she  was  going  stable- 
wards,  cantered  gaily  along,  despising  Mickey's  tugs 
at  her  bridle  ;  "  wouldn't  go  roun'  the  road— it's  the 
nearest  way  to  the  Castle,  she  sez,  an'  Misther  Jack 
Ffrinch  does  not  like  the  stables  t'  be  kept  open  late> 
ye  know,  ma'am:"  and  for  private  and  confidential 
reasons  between  himself  and  his  bright  young  mis- 
tress, Mickey  Doyle  cut  short  the  conversation.  He 
gallopped  off,  his  bare,  dusty,  brown  feet  thudding 
against  Beauty's  sides,  meditating  the  while  upon 
the  glorious  possibility  of  spending  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  stables  and  kennel  of  Castle  Ffrench  with  Tim 
Flynn,  the  stable-helper. 

The  green  blanches  were  just  touched  with  the 
ru333t-brown  and  red  hues  of  autumn,  and  bent  low, 
lower  yet,  where  they  farmed  an  arcade  over  the 
pleasRut  wood-path,  which  just  there  grew  dark  with 
the  shadows  of  clustered  holly  and  laurels — so  dark 
that  the  sunset  glow  could  only  dart  in  at  long  in- 
tervals, and  lay  tremulous  fingers  of  flame  across  the 
moss  and  fibres  and  spears  of  pale  green  underwood 
grass.  But  through  the  wider  interstices  overhead, 
the  rod  beams  of  the  dying  sun  darted  and  quivered 
through  the  amber  gloom  like  the  flaming  iword 
the  angel  of  Paradise. 

For  that  shaded  arcade  in  the  deep  greenwood 
surrounding  Benmore  Castle  was  an  embowered  alley 
of  Paradise ;  for  a  man  and  a  woman — both  young  and 
both  beautiful — were  walking  through  it,  telling  the 
tale  that  was  told  in  Eden. 

But  not  exactly  in  Miltonic  phraseology. 

*'  Oh,  Herbert  dearest  I"  said  she,  compressing  the 
trai  and  "  heather-mixture"  coat-sleeve  to  which  she 
•Inag  with  both  h«T  h»ndji,  after  the  embArrassiaig 


fashion  of  feminine  sweethearts — clutching  it  so 
tightly  in  her  earnestness  and  tenderness  that  a 
lazily-amused  smile  came  into  the  handsome  dark 
eyes  which  looked  down  upon  her — "  you  haven't  au 
idea  what  a  piece  of  work  I  had  to  get  out  and  meet 
you  this  afternoon." 

"  Had  you,  my  pet  ?  And  what  was  the  tetiitle 
obstacle  in  the  way  ?" 

"  Jack  watted  me  to  stay  at  home,  because — be- 
cause— I  think  he  expected  Anthony  Skerrett  up 
this  evening." 

"  Phoebus  !  what  a  name  I"  Then,  turning  her 
face  up  and  framing  it  with  his  hand,  he  continued  : 
"  And  you  don't  like  your  cousin  Anthony,  Sally  ? 
That's  not  wise,  my  pet — for  he's  a  rich  man,  and 
makes  more  by  his  flour  mills  in  a  week  than  I  am 
worth  in  a  year." 

"  But,  Herbert,  I  don't  want  his  money.  I  shall 
have  plenty  of  my  own  next  year,  when  I  am  of 
age.  I  hate  Anthony  1"  and  Sally  stamped  her  little 
foot  impatiently,  whilst  she  added  tremulously.  "  I 
wish  you  wouldn't  speak  to  me  in  that  advising  way, 
Herbert.  It  is  just  as  if  tjotx  didn't  care  for  me 
after  " 

Her  companion  gave  a  little  amuaed  laugh.  "  After 
what,  Sally  !" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  replied  in  confusion  and 
flushing  scarlet, 

'*  But,  concerning  your  eoasin — I  presume  he  will 
spend  his  evening  amongst  his  flour-bins  in  oonse- 
qaeace  of  your  desertion — eh,  Sally  f" 

"  I  wish  he'd  fall  into  one  of  them,"  rejoined  the 
young  lady,  sincerely  and  devoutly. 

"  The  wish  is  neitherpious,  proper,  nor  charitable," 
returned  Herbert,  lazily,  "  but  stDl  I  agree  with  you, 
it  would  be  both  satisfactory  and  convenient.  By- 
the-by,  Sally,  does  the  old  proverb  about  '  two 
stools'  ever  occur  to  you — '  coming  to  the  ground,'  you 
know  ?" 

For  answer  she  tnmed  suddenly  around  and  stared 
at  him  in  frightened,  yearning  eagerness.  "  Herbert, 
Herbert,  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  know  I  am  not  do- 
ing right  in  eoming  to  meet  you— I  am  deceiving 
everyone.    But,  oh  1  Herbert,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

Her  fawn-like  eyes  looked  passionate  through  the 
glittering  tears  ;  her  nervous,  childish  mouth  qui- 
vered most  piteously  ;  her  small  hands  clung  and 
buried  themselves  in  his  coat-sleeve  ;  the  loose,  wavy 
burnished  coils  of  hair  rested  upon  his  shoulder,  as 
she  threw  her  head  backwards  to  look  up  entreat- 
ingly  into  his  face  and  strove  to  read  his  souL 

"  Only  this,"  and  he  put  his  arm  around  her  caress- 
ingly, "  that  you  are  a  little  goose  to  prefer  me  to 
Anthony  Skerrett  and  his  flour  bags." 

Unsatisfied,  she  knew  not  why,  she  looked  up  in 
his  handsome  face  again.  It  wore  its  usual  aspect  of 
nonchalant  placidity,  and  he  said  in  a  tone  of  languid 
remonstrance  t 

"  Tou  know  the  wealthy  miller  is  a  much  better 
parti  than  I  am,  Sally,  and,  unfortunately,  there's 
not  an  atom  of  romance  to  be  extracted  from  the 
situation.  It's  '  the  miller's  daughter'  that's  always 
sung  by  poets— remember  that — not  his  wifo  ;  and 
yott  see,  if  you  forsake  TTje  for  the  flour-bins,  I'm 
ndly  afraid  I  shan't  emtdate  that  interesting 


'  orphan  of  the  Squire,'  and  for  your  sweet  sake  b« 

able  to  love 

The  moal-sacks  on  the  whitened  floor. 
The  dark  round  of  the  dripping  wheel— 

The  very  air  about  the  door 
Made  dusty  by  the  fioating  meal. 

"  Never,  SaOy,  never  ;  I'm  afraid  I    Our  love  would 

die  a  natural  death,  suffocated  by  the  dust  from  the 

flour-bins." 

He  shook  his  head  gravely  as  he  smiled  down  on 
her  from  his  six  feet  one  of  muscular  height  and 
strength,  but  Herbert  Blake's  heart  smote  him  as  ha 
saw  the  piteous  change  that  came  over  the  fond, 
fair,  most  miserable  face  that  looked  up  yearningly 
at  him. 

"  Herbert,"  said  the  girl  in  a  whisper,  for  her  voica 
almost  failed  utterly,  "  are  you  mocking  me  ?  I 
never  know  what  to  think  about  you.  Do  you  de« 
spise  me  for  the  deceitful  part  I  am  playing.  Oh," 
and  she  gave  a  little  shudder,',"  I  feel  as  if  something 
were  about  to  happen  to  separate  us." 

"  Nonsense,  my  little  girl,  you're  nerrous,",  said 
Herbert,  with  time-honoured  masculine  contempt 
for  feminine  "  nerves."  "  Don't  be  hatching  un- 
pleasant fancies  in  that  pretty,  foolish,  little  head  of 
yours." 

"  1  know  I  often  hare  queer  fancies.  I  suppose  it's 
because  I  live  all  alone  at  Castle  Ffrench,  with  only 
Jack,  no  sisters,  or  father  or  mother.  I  wish  Aunt 
Codding^ton  would  ask  me  up  to  Dublin  for  the 
winter." 

"  Want  a  little  fun  and  flirtation,  eh,  Sally  ?  You'd 
forget  me  altogether  then  ;"  but  although  he  spoke 
so  there  was  a  well-pleased  look  of  sure  possession 
upon  his  handsome  face. 

"  Oh,  Herbert  1"  and  Sally  buried  her  flushing  face 
on  his  shoulder. 

Again  he  put  his  arm  around  her,  and  asked  teas- 
ingly  : 

"  Well,  Sally,  but  you  haven't  yet  told  me  how 
soon  you  are  going  to  be  Mrs.  Skerrett." 

"Never,  Herbert,  never  I  you  know  that,"  came 
from  the  mufBed  depths  of  the  "  heather  mixture" 
coat. 

"  You'd  rather  give  yourself  and  your  fortune  to* 
penniless  fellow  like  me,  Sally  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  very  faintly  spoken. 

"  But  you  know  we  must  wait  for  nearly  a  year 
until  you  are  of  age,  Sally.  Before  that  time,  per- 
haps, your  brother  will  persuade  you  to  marry  An- 
thony." 

"  Herbert,  you  are  cruel  I  Why  do  you  speak  so 
and  misjudge  me.    No  one  can  take  me  from  you." 

"  Sally,"  and  he  looked  fixedly  at  her,  "  people  will 
tell  you  I  want  to  marry  ycu  for  your  large  fortune.'* 

"  I  don't  eare  what  people  say." 

"  Then  you  won't  believe  them  ?" 

"Most  decidedly  not,"  and  the  pretty  head  was 
thrown  back  as  she  gazed  at  her  lover  and  i-epeated 
the  words  emphatically. 

"  Good  little  girl  1"  and,  stooping  down,  Herbert 
Blake  kissed  her  pure  lips.  He  knew  perfectly  wel 
that  she  would  have  waited  for  him  until  the  day  of 
Doom  had  he  so  willed  it.  He  cared  for  her  in  a  lan- 
guid, selfish  sort  of  way,  and  secretly  had  paid  her 
moTMittentioa  tbaa  he  usually  paid  to  vomea  his 
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equals  in  the  Bocial  scale.  For  latterly  it  had  struck 
him  that  Sally's  large  fortune,  incumbered  only  with 
her  simple,  childish  little  self,  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  repairing  his  ruined  fortunes,  and  for  that 
reason  had  he,  at  the  hunt,  a  few  days  before,  asked 
her  to  meet  him.  He  wanted  to  fix  the  glamour  more 
firmly  before  leaving  the  neighbourhood  for  a,  while. 
The  rumour  of  her  engagement  to  her  cousin — a  re- 
port which  her  family  industriously  circulated — gave 
hi>^  a  little  uneasiness,  for  she  was  such  a  gentle, 
yielding  little  thing,  he  feared  she  might  be  forced 
into  the  marriage.  But  now,  he  knew  he  had  waked 
he  from 

Life's  oblivion, 

The  soul's  sleep- 
knew  he  had  waked  her  from  the  ignorant  innocence 
of  hsr  girlhood  into  the  bitter-sweet  knowledge  that 
she  had  come  into  the  heritage  of 

The  crown  of  all  humanity, 
and,  like  all  the  wearers  of  that  fateful  tiara,  little 
pretty  Sally  found  that  its  jewelled  glory  was  scarce 
compensation  for  the  feverous  weight  that  its  wearing 
always  carries  with  it. 

•  "  Herbert,  where  are  you  going  this  evening  ?  I 
beard  you  were  going  away  somewhere." 

"■  The  question  takes  him  somewhat  by  surprise. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  gains 
time  for  reflection  by  saying  gaily  : 

'  "  Why,  Sally,  you  are  a  little  witch.  'Who  told 
you  I  was  going  anywhere  ?" 
"  Mrs.  Flanagan  said  so." 
Mrs.  Flanagan!"  and  an  annoyed,  or  it  might  be 
a  perturbed,  expression  flashed  across  the  handsome 
liigh-l^red  face,*  and,  for  once  boti-ayed  into  impatience 
he  exclaimeJ  quickly,  "  How  the  mischief  could  she 
know  ?" 

"  Why,  is  it  any  matter?"  inquired  Sally,  who,  like 
a  true  Irishwoman,  answered  one  question  by  asking 
another. 

"  Oh,  dear  no.  I  just  wanted  to  know  how  she 
knew.  One  doe.«n't  care  for  one's  afiairs  to  be  talked 
about  all  over  the  country.  -Moreover,"  he  continued 
warming  into  brilliant  fiction,  "  I  don't  care  much 
for  the  Flanagans  knowing  I  ani  going  away,  for  Foxy 
has,  I  suspect,  been  poaching  about  Redwood  more 
than  once." 

"Really  !"  ejaculated  Sally  in  a  concerned  tone. 
Had  Herbert  told  her  that  Foxy  meditated  a  raid 
upon  the  regalia  of  Queen  Victoria  she  would  have 
implicitly  believed  him.  "  But  where  are  you  going?" 
she  repeated,  with  womanlike  pertinacity. 

"  I  am  going  to  see  a  fellow  up  in  Donegal — an  old 
college  chum  of  mine — he  has  been  asking  me  to  come 
and  see  him  for  a  long  time,  and  I  promised  to  take  a 
run  up  there  this  autumn." 

"Donegal.  That's  in  the  north,  isn't  it  ?"  asked 
Sally,  who  was  rather  hazy  as  to  her  geographical 
knowledge. 

"  It  is.  W^hy  ?" 

"  Because  my  foster-sister — you  know  handsome 
Margaret  Carroll — has  gone  away  there  to  a  situation. 
She  never  came  to  see  me  before  leaving.  I  think 
I'll  find  out  where  she  has  gone  to — perhaps  you 
could  see  her." 

"  My  dear  child  !  what  a  foolish  idea  t  Surely  you 
don't  fancy  I  shall  have  either  time  or  inclination  to 
run  over  Donegal  after  pretty  housemaids." 

"  There's  something  odd  about  Margaret's  not  hav- 
ing come  to  see  me,''  said  Sally,  meditatively. 
'^And,  Herbert,  Mrs.  Flanagan  says  Margaret  had  a 
quantity  of  beautiful  clothes.  I  wonder  where  she 
got  them  ?' ' 

"  Weil,  really  Sally,  I  cannot  see  that  such  low- 
gossip  is  any  affair  of  ours.  Talk  to  me  about  your, 
self,  little  one — you  know  we  shall  not  see  each  other 
for  Some  time,"  and  he  caressingly  tightened  the  grasp 


of  his  arm  around  her.  She  looked  up  lovingly  into 
his  face,  her  hat  fell  off,  and  the  last  rays  of  the  set- 
tint;  gun  formed  a  glory  around  the  bewilderingly 
beautiful  locks,  and  as  they  stood  there  under  the 
greenwood  trees,  there  came  light,  rusthng,  patter- 
ing steps  over  the  trophies  of  autumn  at  their  fleet, 
and,  upon  the  sylvan  scene  there  entered  an  incon- 
gruous presence. 

A  large,  long-bodied,  savage-looking,  half-bred 
hound,  with  .some  evidence  of  bloodhound  ancestry 
in  her  huge  jaws.  There  was  one  great  fang  visible 
in  the  ill-tempered,  snarling  grin  in  which  the  big, 
slavering  mouth  was  contracted.  She  had  a  long,  flat, 
serpent-like  head  ;  of  ^  muddy,  purplish,  liver-colour, 
her  hide  scarred  by  one  or  two  old  wounds,  and  her 
whole  appearance  unprepossessing  in  the  highest 
degree. 

"  Oh  !  Herbert  !" 

She  had  but  time  for  the  one  ejaculation,  which 
leapt  in  terror  fiom  her  lips  as  she  snatched  herself 
violently  away,  and  hurriedly  picked  up  her  hat, 
around  which  the  brute  was  sniffing,  when  Foxy  Fla- 
nagan entered  upon  the  scene. 

He  touched  his  cap  with  a  covert,  sardonic  leer,  and 
said  : 

"  I  found  Venom  strayin',  Miss  Sally,  an'  I'm 
bringin'  her  home." 

As  Foxy  passes  on  a  sudden  thought  strikes  Her- 
bert. Would  it  not  be  well  to  throw  him  off  the 
scent  and  reinain  another  day  at  home  ?  The  idea  no 
sooner  presents  itself  to  his  mind  than  he  resolves  to 
act  upon  it.  Again  putting  his  arm  around  the 
quivering  girl,  he  says  : 

"  Sally,  my  darling,  perhaps  I  may  not  go  away 
to-night.  Will  you  pay  a  visit  to  the  Castle  to-mor- 
row  about  three  o'clock,  and  we'll  manage  to  be  home 
together?'* 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  pretty  little  Sally  pro- 
mised willingly — gladly. 

"  You  see,  my  pet,  your  brother  is  so  determined 
upon  your  mari-ying  yout^  cousin,  that  it  would  never 
do  for  me  to  come  to  Castle  Ffrench.  I  have  been 
there  already  too  often  lately.  I  fancy  Jack  suspects 
something."  " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  but,  oh!  Herbert,  I  am  so  afraid 
of  that  Foxy  Flanagan.  Since  Jim  Byrne  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  and  hurt.  Foxy  has  been  helping  to 
mind  the  foxhounds',  and  he  frightens  me  every  time 
I  look  at  hiifi." 

"  You  foolish  child,"  and  then  with  many  fond 
words  and  caresses  Herbert  Blake  soothed  the  trem- 
bling girl,  who,  with  fleet  footsteps  was  soon  travers- 
ing her  homeward  path. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
I  have  none  other  than  a  woman's  reason: 
I  think  him  so  because  1  think  him  so. 

The  well-known  old  song  says  : — 

A  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky 
Proclaim  it  3  hunting  morning, 

and  at  Castle  Ffrench  numerous  gleams  of  "pink'' 
and  numerous  pairs  of  top  boots  proclaim  it  like- 
wise ;  and  Sally  Ffrench's  fair  little  hands  dispense 
cups  of  coffee  to  the  half  dozen  of  her  brother's  ac- 
quaintances who  ave  breakfasting  with  him  prepara- 
tory to  going  to  the  nu-et. 

"Another  cup  of  coffee,  Mr.  O'Douneil,  do  V  said 
Sally  entreatingly,  stretching  forth  her  dainty  little 
hand  in  its  lace  frills. 

"j^o,  couldn't  really,  thank  you,Mis3  Ffrench;  not 
any;  much  obliged,"  and  Mr.  O'Donnell,  a  red-headed 
young  bachelor  squire,  stammered  confusedly,  blush- 
ing a  deep  brick  cofour,  until  hair  and  face  assimi- 
lated woefully  in  hue,  at  the  same  time  smiling  in  a 
sheepish  manner  as  he  wriggled  a  little  on  his  chair. 

From  these  signs  and  tokens  it  was  patent  that 
Mr.  O'Do.nnell  entertained  tender  and  admiring  sen- 
timents beneath  his  carrotty  locks:  and  "  pink"  vest- 
ment for  Sally;  and,  looking  on  the  face  and  figure 
of  the  fair  little  hostess,  in  a  dress  of  rich  deep  crim- 
son cashn^erc,  with  its  dainty  lace  a,ppendage3,  and  a 
knot  of  ribt)on  ne.stling  in  the  folds  of  her  pretty  hair, 
a  wiser,  colder  man  than  honest  Tom  O'Donnell 


would  have  condon^  that  worthy  red-haired  young 
man's  foUy. 

"  I'll  t.ake  another  cup,  Sally,  please,"  and  a  small, 
bony,  ill-frbaped  hand  gently  clattered  a  cup  and 
saucer  down  on  the  tray. 

"  Oh  1"  exclaimed  Sally,  and  the  monosyllable  had 
power  to  make  those  soft,  mobile  features  of  hers, 
her  smiling  red-rose  mouth  and  her  dimpling  cheeks, 
grow  hard  and  cold  in  an  instant.  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don, Cousin  Anthony;  I  fear  I  am  neglecting  you." 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  my  dear,"  he  said,  with 
the  in-epressible  familianty  of  an  under-bred  man. 
Yes,  presumes,  despite  the  frigidest  of  cold  courtesy, 
the  most  chilling  formalities  of  punctilious  etiquette 
which  his  fair  and .  most  disdainful  cousin  ever 
evinces  towards  him.  "  I'm  quite  <^Qtent  to  wait 
until  you  are  at  leisure,  you  know  ;  ^on't  hurryyour- 
self  on  my  account,  Sally,  my  dear." 

Sally's  eyes  flashed  as  she  sharply  turned 
around  to  confront  the  speaker,  who  was  none  other 
than  the  husband  in  perspective  chosen  for  her  by 
her  family,  Anthony  Skerrett.  He  was  a  sallow, 
puny-faced,  thin-limbed,  beardless  young  man,  whom 
it  would  be  a  slight  to  the  eex  he  osten.sibly belonged 
to  to  call  "  manly,"  and  a  cruel  iueultto  the  sex  he 
did  not  belong  to  to  call  "  effeminate."  He  had  a 
weak,  womanish  body,  a  crafty  brain,  and  an  im- 
mense amount  of  personal  vanity  and  conceit,  fur- 
thermore strengthened  by  his  maacuhne  attributes  ol 
wiry  muscles,  a  loud  voice,  and  a  lanky  figure. 

"  I  will  thank  you  not  to  make  me  ridiculous  before 
strangers,"  muttered  Sally  fiercely  in  a  half-choked 
voice,  and  Anthony  winced  perceptibly  beneath  that 
scornful,  flashing  glance  as  he  slunk  aside  and  tried 
to  preserve  his  usual  excessively  amiable  expression 
and  the  philanthropic  smile  which  young  ladies  ad- 
mired 80  much  in  his  photographs. 

But  there  is  consolation  to  him  in  the  thought  that 
she  is  his  with  the  sanction  of  her  brother,  and  that, 
resist  his  advances  as  she  may,  he  inwardly  resolves 
that  for  ereij  tebufF,  by-and-by,  when  she  is  Ki  rf. 
Anthony  Skerrett,  she  shall  pay  for  it  as  the  wives 
of  those  "  street  angels"  not  unfrequently  do.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  being  seen  by  her  side,  of  thu* 
publicly  asserting  his  right  to  her,  that  the  exemplary 
young  man  was  to  be  found  in  that  iniquitous  as- 
sembly of  foxhunters.  Not  that  he  ever  dreaiz)t  cf 
tempting  Providence  by  trusting  those  precious  long 
limbs  of  his  to  the  mercies  of  a  horse.  But  he  said 
that  his  "  duty"  to  himself  and  to  his  promised  bride 
demanded  that  he  should  give  her  as  much  of  his 
society  in  public  as  possible.  He  told  Sally  as  much 
before  breakfast,  a  circumstance  which  exasperated 
her  to  such  a  degree  that  her  little  fingers  tingled  to 
box  his  ears  soundly.  Sally  knew  very  well  that  hs 
wonld  not  leave  her  as  long  as  Tom  O'Donnell 
hovered  near  her.  That  worthy  young  man  was 
blushing  and  vigorously  rubbing  his  hair  up  the 
wrong  way  in  a  tremor  of  delight  at  her  unusual 
friendship.  At  length,  Anthony's  uncouth  attentions 
becoming  unbearable,  she  rushed  off  in  despair  to  bev 
brothel-,  who  stood  looking  out  of  the  window. 

"  You'll  have  a  fine  day,  I'm  sure,  Jack,  "  she  saiA. 
"  I'm  certain  the  scent  lies  well  this  moruing — don't 
you  think  so  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  don't,"  rejoined  Ja;k,  surlily.  Ill  teno 
per  was  no  rare  faihng  with  the  sciou.o  of  the  house  of 
Ffrench,  and  Jack  rather  prided  himself  on  the  tt»- 
merous  fits  of  violent  passion  which  he  exhibited  is 
the  course  of  the  tweuty-four  hours.  Opportunity 
had  been  lacking  to  develop  in  him  the  "  fire-eater" 
of  Milesian  breed,  but  he  took  it  out  in  hard  riding, 
tolerably  hard  drinki'og,  extremely  hard  swearing^ 
thrashing  his  dogs,  and  cursing  his  ill-luck  gene- 
rally: 

Hfs  fair,  bandSoine,  sulky  face  was  more  than 
usually  ove^'cloudtd,  and  3aUy  shrank  a  little  fron; 
the  angry  blue  eyes  that  turaed  wrathfuUy  upon  her. 

"  Then  what  are  you  stajnug  at  home  fur,  if  yo'.; 
think  it  such  a  fine  day  r'he  inquired  shortly. 

"  You  know  I  told  you  I  wanted  to  go  over  and  se* 
Lady  Blake.  She  is  not  very  well,  and  I  know  wil- 
not  drive  to  the  meet — so  it  is  only  kind  and  neigi*. 
hourly  to  do  so."  As  she  spoke  her  voice  trembled  8 
little,  and  Jack  noticed  her  timid  tones  and  down* 
cast  eyes. 

"  What  a  fuss  you  make  over  that  young  woman-, 
a  penniless  nobody  that  the  old  baronet  picked  up  no 
one  knows  where."   he  returned  grimly  and  susp' 
ciously.    The  truth  was,  J.ack  was  put  out  consider 
abh'  to  think  he  should  lose   tlie   opportunity  < 
giving  Sallv  a  lead  and  being  the  envy  and  notice 
'  the  wliol-' hunting  field,  for  every  fair  Diana  thera 
I  was  invariably  obliged  to  yield  the  palm  to  Ffrench's 
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iigter.  No  such  face,  no  such  figure,  no  such  seat  ia 
the  saddle  could  bo  found  to  follow  the  Castle  Ffrench 
fox-hounds  as  those  of  the  golden-haired  girl  on  the 
thorough-bred  mare  which  she  always  rode  to  the 
meet.  She  followed  her  brother  to  the  stable-yard, 
where  the  hunters  were  pawing  the  ground  as  if  im- 
patient to  be  off.  Jack,  in  his  surly  manner,  was 
trying  to  persuade  her  to  come,  she  on  the  other  hand 
dexterously  evading  his  questions,  when  a  voice  be- 
side them  said : 

"  Ye'd  betther  make  up  yer  mind  an'  come,  Miss 
Sally — a  fine  run  over  the  counthry  'ud  be  better  nor 
Btayin'  at  hom«." 

Both  turned  quickly.  It  was  Foxy  Flanagan  who 
proffered  this  piece  of  gratuitous  advice.  He  spoke 
in  the  free-and-easy  tone  of  Irish  servants,  so  often 
used  without  meaning  to  presume,  but  there  was 
something  unmistakably  rude  and  offensive  both  in 
his  voice  and  his  jeering  grin  at  the  young  lady,  who 
flushed  and  drew  away  from  his  vicinity.  Suddenly 
she  recollected  the  scene  he  had  been  the  witness  of 
in  the  Benmore  woods  the  day  before,  and,  drawing 
herselfup,  she  said  defiantly: 

"  Mind  your  own  business,  please  !  I  do  not  choose 
to  go  out  to-day  !" 

Jack  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  in  some  sur- 
prise :  and  then,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  vent  his  gather- 
ing wrath  on  learning  that  Ox-eye  was  limping,  and 
that  promising  young  dog  Spot  was  looking  heavy, 
he  swore  furiously  at  Foxy  Flanagan,  charging  him 
with  lies,  impudence,  laziness,  and  drunkenness. 

"  Bedad  I  wasn't  dhrunk,"  he  replied  very  quiciily, 
and  with  an  ugly  glance  of  his  evil  eye  towards  Sally, 
"  (  wasn't  nay  ther  dhrunk  nor  lazy  a  night  since  I  kem 

help  in  the  yard.  Faix,  it  'ud  be  well  for  ivery wan 
<v  they  was  as  wide  awake  as  I  am,"  and  touching  his 
cap  with  his  forefinger,  he  gave  an  insolent  nod,  as 
he  walked  off. 

"  By  Jove  !  I'll  break  every  bone  in  that  fellow  s 
skin  with  a  good  thrashing  some  day  !"  growled  Jack, 
savagely,  but  as  this  was  a  favourite  threat  of  young 
Ffrench's,  nobody  raindsd  it  much,  the  object  of  it 
least  of  all,  as  he  stood  cracking  his  whip  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  kennel,  where  the  black-and-white-and- 
tan  group  of  "'  dappled  darlings,"  with  restless  tails 
and  ears,  glistening  damp  noses  and  eager  bright  eyes, 
were  trotting  about  in  a  fever  of  impatience,  whining 
tnd  yelping,  as  they  had  been  whining  all  last  night 
in  their  stable  from  ravening  hunger. 

Presently,  however,  they  moved  on  ;  the  rleam  of 
"  pink"  followed  down  the  avenue  under  the  leafless 
ti'ees,  and  the  autumn  wind  only  brought  back  the 
echoes  of  trampling  hoofs  and  cherry  voices  to  Sally, 
who  stood  still  on  the  stone  steps,  with  something 
drearier  than  the  wind  chUling  her  heart  and  some- 
thing more  than  the  mist  of  coming  rain  dimming 
Ler  eyes. 

The  day  did  not  prove  a  fine  one  in  a  sporting  or  in 
any  other  sense.  The  first  cover  drawn  proved  blank, 
snd  even  after  the  find  in  the  second  and  more  dis- 
tant one  of  Knockabreckagh,  the  fox  got  away  from 
the  dogs,  and,  after  giving  them  a  run  of  about  three 
miles  across  heavy  ground,  made  uphill,  and,  leaving 
the  pack  scattered  and  horses  and  men  alike  blown, 
dodged  cleverly  back  by  Knockabreckagh  "Wood,  and 
straight  back  to  cover  again,  fully  bearing  out  Tim 
Flynn's  assertion  that  : 

"  A  fox  has  as  much  sinse  in  the  ind  av'  his  tail 
as  half  a  dczt-n  human  mortals. " 

Maddened  and  disappointed  at  the  day's  bad  sport, 
Jack  Ffrench  cantered  homeward,  bemired  with  a 
nasty  fall  he  had  had,  and  wet  from  the  drizzling 
rain.  He  had  became  so  tired  from  swearing  alike  at 
horses,  dogs,  and  men,  that  he  spurred  his  mare  along 
in  sullen  silence,  scarcely  vouchsafing  a  civil  answer 
to  any  questions,  until  even  good-humoured  Tom 
O'Donnell  was  fain  to  leave  him  alone,  and  bidding  him 
good-bye,  ruefully  told  the  others  that  Ffrench  was 
no  end  put  out  by  the  bad  luck,  and  that  he  never 
saw  a  fellow  take  a  thing  so  to  heai-t. 
aftBut  the  darkness  on  Jack  Ffrench's  brow  lowered 
to  a  thunder  cloud  as  he  cat^e  nearer  his  home,  ijnd 
there  was  a  boding  gleam  of  menacing  anger  in  his 
eyes,  which  brightened  into  a  wrathful  flash,  as  he 
rode  into  the  stable-yard  and  caught  Bij,'ht  of  Beauty, 
whom  Tim  Flynn,  stable  keeper,  assisted  \:>y  his  ad- 
mirer, Mickey  of  the  shock  head,  hud  just  unsaddled, 
and  was  leisurely  rubbins;  down. 

"Has  Miss  Sally  come  home?"  he  denwndecl, 
throwing  himself  off  his  horse  and  walking  up  to  as- 
toni,bed  Tim  and  th»  tenified  Mi'-kt-y.  wH.i  r.iied  td 
L'iiek  out  ot  sight. 

"  Yes,  sir—  no,  sir — no, sir,  I  urane — she  hasn't,  sir. 
Miisa  Sally  siat  the  pony  back  from  Btnmore  Castle  ' 


sir  ;  she's  goin'  t'  walk  home,  sir.  Ye  had  a  short 
run  t'  day,  sir.  Faix,  I  couldn't  b'lieve  my  eyes  whin 
I  seed  Madge  comin'  in  wid  ye,  sir.  An'  I  was  jist 
rubbin'-  -" 

"  Keep  the  pony  in  and  give  her  a  feed,  and  look 
to  Madge's  legs  ;  I'll  take  her  over  to  Benmore  in 
half  an  hour.    Do  you  hear  ?" 

"  Yis — sir— yis,"  Tim  responded  in  mingled  sur- 
prise and  fear. 

In  astonishment,  he  watched  his  master  as  he 
walked  into  the  house,  for  there  were  portentous 
symptoms  that  something  of  no  common  nature  was 
the  matter,  the  most  alarming  symptom^  being  that 
he  had  spoken  in  a  quiet  voice  and  had  not  sworn 
once.  A  round  blustering  oath  would  have  re- 
lieved Tim's  mind  of  all  apprehension.  As  it  was,  he 
quaked  in  hi.s  shoes. 

Sure  enough,  half  an  hour  later.  Jack  issued  forth, 
having  partaken  of  some  refreshment,  and  having 
removed  his  hunting  costume,  which,  whatever  reno- 
vation it  might  have  wrought  upon  his  outward  man, 
had  decidedly  wrought  none  upon  his  temper.  To 
Tim  Flynn's  continued  alarm  he  still  refrained  from 
swearing,  and  issued  his  commands  in  a  quick,  un- 
steady undertone.  After  an  examination  of  Madge's 
condition,  he  "hrdered  her  back  to  the  stable,  and, 
mounting  a  stout  bay  instead,  threw  Beauty's 
bridle  over  his  arm,  and  trotted  swiftly  away. 

The  pack  had  returned  ere  this  and  were  being 
fed  in  the  kennel-yard  by  the  huntsman  and  his  tem- 
porarv  helper,  Foxy  Flanagan  ;  but  despite  the  mul- 
tifarious occupations  of  the  latter,  he  lounged  out  by 
the  side  door  of  the  kennel-yard,  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  avenue,  and,  gazing  after  the  retreat- 
ing rider  and  the  riderless  pony  trotting  by  his  sido, 
he  mnttered,whilst  a  sneering  grin  distended  his  ugly 
mouth  from  ear  to  ear  : 

"  Bedad,  Misther  Jack  Ffrinch,  av  ye'd  hurry 
yerself  ye'd  have  a  shurer  find  av  a  fox,  an'  a  goose 
too,  in  Benmore  Wood  than  ye  had  t'  day  in  the 
Black  Cover." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  will  shortly  have  completed 
two  exhaustive  political  works.  One  is  a  translation 
of  part  of  the  works  of  Auguste  Compte,  with  a  pre- 
fatory essay  ;  the  other  is  a  series  of  essays  on  poll  - 
tics  and  political  economy,  some  of  which  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  l^ortnightJy  lie- 
view.  , 

The  large  collection  of  papers  connected  with  Dr. 
Johiison  and  Johnsoniana  of  all  kinds  which  has  been 
formed  by  Mr.  Lewis  Pocock  during  many  years  will 
shortly  be  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby.  So  considerable 
is  the  aggregate  that  this  sale  will,  it  is  expected, 
occupy  three  days.  A  number  of  autograph  letters, 
prints,  and  other  relics  are  thus  to  be  dispersed. 

The  literature  of  horrors  is  likely  to  be  soon  en- 
riched by  the  publication  of  a  work  that  has  unac- 
countably escaped  the  keen  eye  of  translator  and 
bookmaker.  This  disinterred  gem  is  the  Memoirs  of 
Sanson,  the  hereditary  French  executioner,  who  o8i- 
ciated  at  the  decapitation  of  Louis  XVI. 

The  PRiNcrPALiTY  of  Mo.vaco. — "A  'Wanderer" 
writes  to  us,  under  date  Nice,  March  2  :— "The 
weather  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  altered  my 
opinion  that  furs  are  one  of  the  most  necessary  ar- 
ticles for  a  winter  visitor  to  Nice,  for  though  at  times 
the  sun  has  been  hot,  the  air  here  always  seems  to 
me  unusually  keen,  no  doubt  owing  to  its  great  dry- 
ness, 80  that  the  heat  of  the  body  is  carried  off  more 
rapidly  than  in  our  own  damp  climate.  Thus,  a  room 
here  with  the  thermometer  in  it  at  60  seems  chilly 
without  a  fire.  Certainly,  Nice  cm  lay  claim  to  a 
very  dry  climate,  and,  if  you  reside  in  the  Quartier 
Carabacel,  to  a  very  calm  one.  At  present  society  in 
Nice  is  agitated  by  a  fearful  rumour  :  it  is  said. that 
the  French  Government  have  bought  up  M.  Blanc, 
are  about  to  annex  the  Principality  of  Monaco,  and 
suppress  the  establi.-liment.  Now,  as  the  only  occu- 
pation or  amusement  of  the  majority  of  visitors  here 
is  (no  matter,  sir,  what  they  may  protest  to,  or  to 
their  friends  at  home,  to  the  contrary),  to  go  every 
day  to  Monaco  by  thf  quarter-past  three  train  to 
play,  gossip,  fiirt,  see  the  last  fashions'  from  Worth, 
dine,  and  return  home  at  eleven,  you  may  imagine 
the  secret  consternation  (his  news  his  caused  u.s. 
Our  only  hope  is  in  your  powerful  pen.  Surely,  sir, 
you  and  Prince  Bismarck  will  not  allow  an  indepen- 
'dent  Power  <if  Europe  to  be  .snuffed  out  in  this  man- 
lier. StiDuld  youp  protests  be  in  vain,  then  Nice  m.ay 
bid  adieu  tu  its  prosperity,  and  tiiis  pi  etty  corner  of 
the  South  will  soon  return  to  its  pristine  state  of  in- 
dolence and  dii't," 


FATHER  CAN  DO  ANYTHING. 

Oh,  father  can  do  anything. 

And  mother  says  so  too. 
With  his  jack-knife  and  stick  of  wood 

What  could  not  father  do  ! 

He  made  for  me  a  little  ship. 

It  was  so  trim  and  neat. 
With  masts  and  sails,  and  bowsprit  too. 

And  cabin  ail  complete. 

And  in  the  brook  close  by  the  door 

I  sailed  ray  little  bark, 
Oh,  happy  then,  and  happy  more 

Tliat  it  was  father's  wurii  1 

Under  the  shady  willow-tree 

Our  daily  lessens  through, 
We  talked  of  all  the  won^irous  things 

That  father  yet  might  do. 

What  though  the  kite  would  pitch  and  toss. 

The  boat  lean  on  one  side, 
'Twas  father  made  it,  and  it  must 

Be  right  whate'er  betide. 

Whut  though  the  posts  are  not  quite  plumb, 

Tlie  garden  gate  inclines, 
"'Tis  true  to  nature,"  faclier  says, 

"  Xature  abhors  straight  lines." 

■yes,  father  can  do  anything. 

So  all  the  children  say, 
But  could  not  keep  his  ebon  locks 

From  turning  thin  and  gray. 

Oh,  father,  dear,  my  boyhood's  friend. 

Though  other  ties  I'vefuucd, 
I'U  ne'er  forget  the  willow-tree 

And  the  streamlet's  gurling  somid. 

Long  years  have  passed,  and  o'er  the  sea 

m<listaut  lauds  I  ro.i.in ; 
Urotliers  and  sisters,  where  are  tlicy  ? 

What  of  my  childhood's  home  1 

The  stars  look  down  upon  that  spot, 

The  rill  is  murmuring  low. 
What  speak  they  of  the  happy  group 

That  sat  there  years  ago  1 

Oh,  east  and  west,  and  scattered  far. 

One  tossed  upon  the  main. 
If  'neatli  the  weeping-willow  shade 

We  e'er  should  meet  again. 

A  change,  and  what  a  change  !  see  there, 

The  twig  is  now  the  bough, 
And  they,  ourfo  d  protectors  ouce. 

Are  all  the  children  now  ! 

A  change,  yet  not  a  change  in  aught 

Save  what  is  born  of  eai  th. 
No  change  is  there  in  deathless  love, 

No  chauge  in  manly  worth. 

For  all  the  wants,  for  all  the  cares 

Maturity  will  bring. 
The  low-bowed  form,  less  able  now. 

Would  still  do  anything. 

Father,  now  take  me  by  the  hand. 

Let  us  forgetful  be 
Of  the  lost  years,  let's  sit  once  more. 

Under  the  willow-tree. 

The  tree  stiU  stands  where  erst  it  stood, 

The  brook  still  murmurs  low. 
Let  us  be  man  and  l)oy  again. 

As  we  were  years  ago  ! 

Oh,  could  we  find  the  fabled  fount 

That  Ponce  de  Leon  sought, 
Enjoy  the  present  hour,  and  count 

The  long  dead  past  as  nought  !  • 

But  ah,  that  feeble  wandering  gaze 

Will  ever,  ever  bring 
The  thought  that  he  will  soon,  alas  I 

No  more  do  anything  ! 


Perambulators  — P.  Ledwidge,  manufaeturer,  No.  32 
Amiens-street,  and  32  Lower  Ormoud-quay.  N.B. — Repair* 
promptly  executed.  l;-j54 

A  full-length  portrait  of  Sir  William  Fergusson, 
the  distinguished  surgeon,  subscribed  for  by  his  nu- 
merous friends  and  admirers,  and  painted  by  Rudolf 
Lehmann,  has  been  presented  to  the  London  College 
of  Surgeons. 

Several  newspapers  have,  it  is  stated,  beeen  threat- 
ened with  legal  proceedings  for  giving  currency  to 
the  paragraph  respecting  the  alleged  recovery  of  Lady 
Dudley's  jewels,  with  comuieuts  unfavourable  to  the 
proceedin;^s  by  which  the  restitution  was  supposed 
to  have  been  obtained. 

An  exploring  expedition  will  shortly  leave  Mar- 
seilles to  make  researches  into  the  depths  and  animal 
organ isatious  ot  the  Mediterranean.  Soundings  and 
dredgings  siuiiLir  to  those  made  by  the  Challenger 
will  be  made  by  a  steamer  specially  provided  with 
microscopes,  photographic  apparatus,  and  means  for 
preserving  new  ot  rare  specimens  of  marine  zooiosj, 
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THE  MAJOR. 

'Bah  !"  said  the  old  colonel.  "  Let  her  do  as  she 
pleases.  Let  her  please  herself.  It  is  none  of  our 
business,  sister  Jacquelina," 

This  was  what  the  colonel  said,  and  this  he  per- 
pisted  in  saying  %\henever  he  was  attacked  on  the 
subject  of  that  dreadful  Bella  and  her  small  wicked- 
ness ;  but,  then,  everybody  knew  that  the  cplonel 
was  very  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  fairdcliu- 
quent,  and,  of  course,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would 
be  as  severe  as  he  ought  to  have  been  under  the  cir- 
cnmstances, 

Bella  had  done  as  she  pleased,  and  had  tyranised 
over  him  ever  since  she  glared  at  him  a  small,  pink, 
day-old  despot,  done  up  in  an  embroidered  bundle, 
and  now  she  was  nearly  twenty-two  years  old,  and 
there  was  every  likelihood  that  she  would  do  m  she 
^leased,  and  tyrannise  over  him  as  long  as  he  Jived, 
(t  was  not  so  hard  to  bear,  either — the  tyraiyay. 

There  were  even  persons  who  envied  the  old  colo- 
nel when  his  daughter  domineered  over  him,  and 
made  him  take  her  out  riding,  and  forced  herself  into 
his  private  room  for  the  express  purpose  of  tumbling 
over  his  plans  and  compasses,  and  "instruments  and 
things,"  aa  she  called  them.  There  were  persons  who 
would  have  very  willingly  stood  in  the  old  colonel's 
large  embroidered  slippers,  if  by  doing  so  they  could 
have  been  ordered  about  by  that  heartless  Bella  Ran- 
cerne,  and  scolded  for  being  slow,  and  laughed  at, 
and  embraced  into  a  pleasant  sort  of  asphysia.  There 
were  such  persons,  I  say,  but  at  the  same  time,  frank- 
ness impels  me  to  add  that  they  were  usually  per- 
sons of  the  masculine  gender,  and  also  of  susceptible 
temperament  ;  and  there  were  others  who  were  pro- 
portionately severe  upon  the  short-comings  of  the 
colonel's  favourite. 

Among  the  latter  class  stood  the  colonel's  sister 
and  housekeeper,  Miss  Jacquelina  Raacerne,  who  had 
reigned  supreme  in  the  establishment  lor  twenty 
years,  and  who  was  firmly  convinced  that  nothing 
but  her  presence  rescued  the  entire  household  fi-om 
utter  destruction.  She  did  not  approve  of  Bella  ; 
she  did  not  datter  her  ;  she  did  not  encourage  her 
sinful  frivolities.  Other  people  might  be  as  weak- 
minded  as  they  pleased  ("  other  people"  meant  the 
colonel),  but  she.  Miss  Jacquelina,  would  retiiin  full 
possession  of  her  faculties,  and  favour  her  niece  with 
the  expression  of  a  few  wholesome  truths  occasion- 
ally. In  accordance  with  which  resolutions,  she  kept 
up  a  continual  word  war  in  the  household,  and  helped 
poor,  pretty,  irascible  Bella  into  various  pitfalls  and 
enares,  which  sadly  interfered  with  her  amiability  of 
r.ispositiou,  and  set  her  not  only  upon  the  defensive, 
liut  very  frequently  upon  the  offensive. 

"  You  are  probably  aware,"  began  Miss  Jacquelina 
'o  her  niece,  one  morning  as  both  sat  at  the  break- 
'  Mt-table,  '■  you  are  probably  aware  that  your  fa- 
her's  friend.  Major  Mac'Wheedleton  Dowlas,  will  ar- 
ive  to-day?" 

"  Major  who  ?"  exclaimed  Bella,  opening  her  pretty 

eyes; 

"Major  MacWheedleton  Dowlas,"  enunciated  Miss 
Jacquelina,  with  some  lofty  aspersion. 

Bella  sighed,  with  an  expressive  droop  of  her  pretty 
shoulders. 

"  Poor  man!"  she  said. 

"Poor  man!"  echoed  Miss  Jacquelina.  "If  it 
would  not  be  too  great  labour  for  you  to  explain,  I 
should  really  like  to  know  why  Major  Mac^Vheedle- 
ton  Dowlas  is  to  be  pitied." 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Jack,  dear — please  don't,"  implored 
Befla,  wickedly.  If  there  w:is  one  thing  that  roused 
her  relative  more  than  another,  it  was  to  be  called 
Aunt  Jack. 

"  Don't!"  she  ejaculated  in  her  most  rasping  man- 
ner. "  I  really  don' t  comprehend  you,  Miss  Ran- 
cerne." 

"  Oh,  yes  you  do,"  said  Bella,  sweetly,  but  coolly. 
"  You  know  I  mean  don't  be  ramrodified.  It  is  so 
ridiculous.  You  don't  do  me  any  good  by  being 
ramrodified,  Aunt  Jack,  darling — so  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  waste  /)f  energy  to  be  it." 

To  say  that  Miss  Jacquelina  glared  would  be  to 
describe  her  manner  feebly.  Any  less  irrepressible 
youne  lady  than  that  heartless  Bella  would  have 
been  transfixed — absolutely  transfixed— by  the  ma- 
*»ati^~^Y»ntg  oIJmjt jottt^  but  Sella  VM  aot  te«Bifis< 


ible.  There  was  a  large  pier-glosi  over  the  mantel, 
in  which  her  great,  lovely  arch  grey  eyes  and  her 
lovely  clear  complexion  were  reflected,  and  she  had 
the  temerity  to  look  across  the  table  at  them,  and 
smiled  sweetly. 

"  Poor  man  !"  shs  siid,  all  the  time  regarding  her 
own  charming  self,  "  what  were  his  godfathers  think- 
ing of  in  his  baptism,  wherein  he  made  Major  Mac 
Wheedleton  Dowlas  ?  'Who  could  hke  to  be  Mrs. 
Major  MacWheedleton  Dowlas  ?" 

"  A  scientific  female,"  announced  Miss  Jacquelina, 
with  scorn,  "  a  sensible  female,  in  choosing  the 
partner  of  her  affection,  is  not  to  be  influenced  by  the 
puerile  absurdities  likely  to  affect  the  lower  grades  of 
womanhood." 

"  Oh,  dear  !"  said  Bella,  "  that's  me,  isn't  it  J  And 
you  are  tife  sensible  female.  But  would  you  really, 
now,  Aunt  Jack  ?" 

"  Would  I  really  ?"  queried  the  irate  spinster,  ex- 
clamatorily. 

"  Like  to  be  Mrs.  Major  MacWheedleton  Dowlas  ? 
Oh,  AuQt  Jack — come  now" — incredulously.  "Just 
think  how  it  would  look  on  your  cards.  Why,  I 
wuiildu't,  on  any  consideration.  And  thinkof  c.iUing 
him  '  MacWheedleton,  dearest,'  when  you  wanted  a 
new  bonnet.    Oh  !  come  now.  Aunt  Jack." 

Kow,  of  cburse,  this  was  extremely  unbecoming  in 
that  heartless  Bella  ,  but,  to  do  her  justice,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  she  was  a  prettily- beha.vcd  young 
lady  enough  towards  other  people,  but  being  quite 
human,  a  long  course  of  Aunt  Jack  had  roused  her 
to  rebellion,  and  at  last  she  had  become  quite  equal 
to  any  occasion  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  measure 
swords  with  her  life-Ion?  antogonist.  'Towards  her 
father  she  was  always  loving  and  warm-hearted  and 
unselfish ;  and  the  rest  of  her  household  fairly  adored 
her  for  her  good  nature  and  sunny  temperament;  and 
certainly  none  of  them  adored  Miss  Jacquelina. 

Miss  Jacquelina  carried  on  her  lofty  battles  in  the 
servants'  h.dl  as  well  as  iu  the  parlour,  and  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  enmity  she  inspired  :  but  it 
seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  her 
inferiors  in  social  position  should  he  fond  of  Bella  ; 
and,  as^or  the  colonel  himself — well,  to  say  the  least 
the  colonel  was  infatuated  in  an  elderly  way. 

When  he  came  down  to  his  breakfast,  he  found  the 
heartless  Bella  awaiting  his  coming  complacently, 
seated  in  an  easy  chair,  with  a  book,  and  looking 
quite  unruffled  and  charming,  as  a  result  of  the  suc- 
cess of  her  early  skirmish  with  her  much  revered  re- 
lative. 

"  Papa,  darling,"  she  said,  "  who  is  Major  Mao- 
Tweedledum  V' 

The  colonel  came  to  her  chiir,  and  kiestd  her  on 
the  top  of  her  elaborate  brown  crimps,  with  much 
paternal  dignity. 

"  My  dearest  Bella,"  he  said,  "  that  isn't  his  name 
at  all.  You  have  been  talking  to  Jacquelina,  which 
has  made  you  deliberately  irreverent." 

Then  Miss  Rancerne  turned  her  pretty  head  back 
on  her  chair  and  lifted  her  pretty,  audacious  face  up 
and  kissed  him,  as  he  had  a  not  unpleasant  habit  of 
doing  abruptly,  upon  all  occasions.  One  of  Miss 
Jacquelina  s  most  acid  grievances  was  that  her  hand- 
some niece  was  so  disrespectful.  Bella  was  too  tall 
and  womanly  to  be  so  absurdly  child -like,  she  said  ; 
but  the  colonel  never  objected,  and,  really,  you  know, 
the  colonel  was  the  party  most  to  be  censured. 

"  It  is  my  friend  MacWheedleton  Dowlas  you 
mean,''  said  the  colonel  ;  "  and  you  mustn't  let  your 
aunt  prejudice  you  against  him,  Bella.  Of  course, 
the  name  is  bad  enough,  but  the  poor  fellow  isn't 
to  blame  for  it.  His  confounded  father  gave  it  to 
him,  by  way  of  propitiating  an  old  skinflint  of  a 
sister-in-law,  who  left  her  money  in  the  end  to  an 
asylum  for  indigent  vegeterians,  because  Mac  would'ut 
live  on  barley-water  and  oatmeal  porridge.  She  was 
a  vegetarian  herself,  and  Mac  has  often  told  me  how 
she  starved  him  when  he  was  a  Uttle  fellow,  visiting 
her  house.  He  is  the  dearest  of  my  friends,  Bella. 
We  were  in  the  same  regiment  when  he  was  a  mere 
boy  and  I  a  middle-aged  man,  and  he  saved  my  hfe 
twice,  boy  as  he  was." 

"  Did  he?"  cried  Miss  Jacquelina's  enemy.  "That 
makes  a  difference.  Then  we'll  make  love  to  him, 
papa." 

"  Would  you  ?"  said  the  colonel,  a  trifle  eagerly. 
"  He  is  forty  years  old,  Bella." 

"  Then,"  said  Bella,  "  Aunt  Jack  shall  make  love 
to  him." 

And  she  got  up  with  a  joyous  Uttle  laugh,  and  went 
to  the  tible  to  paur  out  the  chocolate. 

That  evening  Major  Dowlae  made  his  appearance, 
•ad  ttw  fintfUsffi*  ot  BfU«  wu  twui  tiuotagb  Mt 


open  window,  as  she  stood  in  the  garden,  drooping 
in  her  prettiest,  most  seductive  way,  over  a  bufh  of 
scarlet  japonicaa.  There  was  a  cluster  of  them  flam- 
ing in  her  pretty  brown  hair,  and  a  cluster  nestUng 
at  her  lace  collar,  and  her  cheeks  were  tinged  with  a 
happy  flush — she  had  a  fa»hion  of  flushing  and  glow- 
ing over  flowers— and  altogether  she  was  indeecriba- 
bly  charming. 

On  seeing  her,  Major  Dowlas  blushed- positively 
blushed — with  pleasure,  t*  the  very  roots  of  his  hair, 
and  at  the  i;ame  time  he  was  conscious  of  an  alarming 
stirring  in  the  region  of  his  heart — she  was  such  a 
very  frosh,  feminine  sort  of  a  girl,  this  daughter  of 
Rancerue's. 

"  I — I  thought  sho  was  a  little  girl,"  he  said,  with 
modest  hesitation.  "I  really  thought  that  I  once 
remembered  seeing  her  in  a  short  tucked  dress,  with 
a  broad  sash  on  !  " 

"  So  you  did,"  answered  the  colonel,  gravely, 
"  twelve  years  ago.  That  makes  us  feel  old,  doesn't 
it  ?  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  myeelf,  but  she  is 
twenty." 

And  then  Bella  was  called,  and  came  in,  with  a 
handful  of  japonicas,  and  being  introduced  to  the 
grizzly-bearded  njajor,  and  seeing  in  him  a  retiring, 
av.'kward  hero  of  the  middle-age,  she  was  quite  de- 
lighted, and  talked  t«  him  with  such  charming  ease 
and  gaiety  of  manner,  that  he  was  in  a  mo  !est  state 
f'f  ecstacy.  She  made  herself  very  agreeable  to  him 
from  the  first,  and  after  he  had  been  in  the  house  a 
couple  of  days,  she  had  taken  possession  of  him  en- 
tirely, pretty  much  as  she  took  possession  of  the 
colonel  himself.  She  even  began  to  give  him  little 
commissions  to  execute  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
discovering  (to  his  deep  abasement  and  aLished 
misery)  that  he  could  play  on  the  flute  a  little,  she  at 
once  insisted  that  he  should  play  duets  with  her, 
aad  displayed  his  talents  ;  whereupon  he  found  him- 
self compelled  to  bring  forth  his  instrument,  and 
joint  and  unjoint  it  blushingly,  and  raise  it  to  tl>e 
proper  pitch  with  nyich  plaintive  tooting.  She  hsd  a 
whimsical  way  of  treating  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
much  older  than  he  really  was,  and  his  age  had  privi- 
leged her  to  be  merry  and  coaxing  and  light-hearted 
towards  him.  She  gave  him  flowers  out  of  her  gar- 
den, now  and  then,  making  little  breastknota,  and 
even  pinning  them  on  his  coat  for  him,  on  state  oc- 
casions, just  as  she  pinned  them  on  her  father's  ;  and 
more  than  this — she  told  him  her  troubles,  and  was 
enthusiastic-ally  gTateful  to  him  for  the  services  he 
had  rendered  to  "  papa." 

"  If  ever  I  have  a  lover,"  she  said  once,  when  she 
was  pouring  out  the  chocolate  for  them  at  breakfast, 
"  he  shall  be  either  like  you  or  like  papa,  I  don't  care 
which,  but  I  insist  on  one  or  the  other." 

She  laughed  a  little  when  she  said  it,  opening  her 
soft,  arch  ej'es  wide,  as  she  handed  him  his  oup;  but 
instead  of  answerine;  with  a  jest,  as  another  man 
would  have  done,  he  flushed  awkwardly  and  had  not 
a  word  to  say,  so  that  poor  B-^lla  was  a  trifle  be- 
wildered, and  wondered  if  s'ne  had  done  anything 
wrong. 

That  very  day  she  had  a  brisk  breeze  with  Aunt 
Jack. 

"  1  don't  know,"  said  that  lady,  sternly,  "  what 
John  Rancerne  is  thinking  of;  but  for  my  part  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  say  that  you  are  nuking  yourself  very 
absiud,  Bella." 

Bella,  who  was  trimming  a  geranium  that  stoot 
before  the  window,  almost  dropped  her  pruninf 
scissors,  in  her  bewilderment  under  the  unexpect€c 
attack. 

"What!"  she  ejaculated,  "goodness  gracioua 
Aunt  Jack  !" 

"  You  are  making  yourself  perfectly  ridiculous,  ' 
snapped  Miss  Jacquelina,  "  besides  being  forwar 
and  pert.  'What  do  you  suppose  Major  Dowlas  think 
of  you  ?" 

Bella  recovered  herself. 

"  Oh,"  she  said;  "it  is  the  poor,  dear  old  majoi 

this  time,  is  it  ?" 

"  Old  /"  said  Miss  Jack.    "  He  is  not  over  forty." 

Here  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  chronicle  a  mildly 
vicious  speech  on  the  part  of  my  heroine. 

"  But  that  seems  old,  regarding  it  from  my  stand- 
point," she  said,  "  though  it  may  not  seem  so  to 
you.  "When  I  am  fifty,  I  dare  say  men  of  forty  will 
look  young." 

Miss  Jack  took  up  her  sewing,  rolled  it  up  into  a 
ferocious  soha  form,  and  prepared  to  leave  the  room. 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  flirt  withgentlemen.oj-venly," 
she  said,  trembling  with  suppressed  indignation, 
"  Perhaps  it  is.    Of  course  you  know  bsit ;  but  if  I 
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rassed  on  finding  my  jests  utterly  ignored,  as  your 
rather  remarkable  speech  Was  ignored  this  morning 
by  Major  Dowlas." 

When  she  was  gone  Bella  went  on  with  her  work 
for  a  minute  or  so  in  silence,  and  then,  all  at  once, 
the  little  pruning  shears  dropped  on  the  carpet  in 
earnest,  and  her  hands  went  up  to  her  pink  cheeks. 

'■  Aunt  Jack  is  right  for  once,"  sie  said.  "  He 
did  not  ignore  it.  How  stupid  1  Wj«s  f  What  did  I 
mean  ?    How  could  I  ? 

And  she  trimmed  no  more  geraoiixaa. 
■  Certainly  it  was  the  elder  Miss  Ranoerne'a  voca- 
tion to  "  make  trouble."  She  went  from  the  parlour 
and  Bella  to  the  sitting-room  and  Major  Dowlas,  and 
finding  that  gentleman  aloue,  rather  perplexed  him, 
after  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  by  gradually  lead- 
ing him  upon  Bella  and  her  delinquencies.  She  was 
not  wise  enough,  with  all  her  sharpness,  to  see  that 
the  poor  major  could  not  have  seen  a  fault  in  the  girl 
if  she  had  talked  for  ever. 

"  It  is  a  great  source  of  trouble  to  me,"  she  laid. 
"  No  one  has  any  influence  over  her,  and  no  one  ever 
will  have  so  long  as  Colonel  Ranceme  continues  in 
his  present  course.  She  is  disrespectful  and  frivolous, 
and  sometimes  it  really  seems  to  me  that  the  girl 
must  be  utterly  devoid  of  all  lense  of  honour.  I  can 
assure  you  that  only  just  now  I  was  obliged  to  re- 
prove her  severely  for  speaking  slightingly  of  yourself 
—her  father's  dearest  friend  !" 

The  major  gave  a  start,  and  turned  from  uncom- 
fortable red  to  a  sudden  paleness. 

"  Of  me  ?"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  bewildered  tone. 

"  Of  you,"  with  asperity.  "  And  it  is  not  the  first 
time  either." 

The  poor  fellow  passed  his  hand  over  his  clouded 
forehead,  colouring  deep,  awkward,  scarlet  again. 

"  I — hope,  I — hope  I  have  not  given  h«r  any  cause 
for  dislike,"  he  faltered,  painfully. 

Miss  Jack  set  her  lips  together. 

"  Cause  for  dislike  is  not  necessary,"  she  said.  "  I 
have  seen  the  same  thing  in  my  niece  ever  since  she 
was  a  child — frivolity,  falsehood,  and  impertinent 
dissimulation." 

When  Bella  met  her  father's  friend  again  she  very 
naturally  found  him  graver  than  usual,  and  a  trifle 
sad-looking  ;  and  the  discovery  that  this  was  the 
case  tad  a  very  unpleasant  effect  upon  her.  Ske  had 
been  irritated  herself^  at  first,  by  Aunt  Jack's  veno- 
mous reminder,  but  an  hour  or  so  had  cooled  her 
annoyance,  and  being  a  thoroughly  nice  girl,  she  had 
made  up  her  mind,  very  sensibly,  to  forget  all  about 
it,  and  treat  her  friend  as  cordially  as  ever. 

She  remembered  so  many  times  when  he  seemed 
to  iikejber,  that  she  could  not  think  her  careless 
speech  could  have  had  any  eSect  upon  him.  But 
when  she  came  into  her  parlour,  and  found  him 
looking  awkward^  and  |iipping  his  tea  in  grave  si- 
Iwnce,  she  began  to  grow  warm  again.  What  right 
had  he,  at  forty  years  of  age,  to  presume  to  give  a 
thought  to  what  she  said  iu  her  own  house  ?  Papa 
never  did  it,  and  he  wag  only  twenty  years  younger 
than  papa.  So,  she  turned  her  attention  wholly  to 
the  colonel,  and  made  herself  twice  as  charming  as 
usual,  and  even  played  backgammon  with  him, 
which  she  hated  most  cordially. 

As  to  Miss  Jack,  in  her  feeling  of  wounded  pride 
aud  irritation,  she  was  so  openly  defiant  of  Miss  Jack, 
that  the  poor  major  shrank  within  himself,  and 
Wondered  if  it  was  really  possible  that  all  he  had 
he.^rd  was  ti  ue. 

So,  Miss  Jacquelina,  with  her  usual  tact  and  ad- 
dress, managed  to  set  two  w«ll-di.<posed,  happy  people 
almost  on  the  path  of  war.  Not  that  Major  Dowlas 
Was  rendered  aggressive  by  her  amiable  intervention  ; 
he  was  not  the  aggressive  party.  When  he  found 
that,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  his  pretty  young 
friend  tieated  him  coldly  and  constrainedly — when 
he  found,  all  at  once,  after  a  month  of  charming 
witcheries  and  girHih  freedom,  he  had  entirely  and 
inexplici^bly  lost  her,  as  it  were,  he  blamed  her  far 
less  than  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  only  grew  more 
awkward  and  reserved  than  ever, 'and  .ieeretly  bore  a 
deep-seated  pain  ia  his  tender  old-bachelor  henrt. 
EutBelk,beinsmuch theyoungerof  the  two, andhav- 
ii)g  been  used  better  by  fortune  all  her  life,  resented 
the  change  in  hi.^  manner  more  indignantly  every 
d;\y;  and  at  last  was  so  aroused  that  she  found  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  restrain  herself. 

■'  I  don't  like  your  major,  papn.  He  is  stupid  and 
overb.javiug,"  she  told  her  father. 

The  colonel,  who  was  sitting  at  his  study  table, 
deef.ly  interested  in  the  '■  plans  and  instruments  and 
things,"  looked  up  at  Mks|Bella,  and  pushed  his  spec- 
tacles up  on  his  brild  forehead. 


"My,  my  dear  Bella,  overbearing  !  Dowlas  ?  Bless 
my  soul  !"  he  e.^claimed. 

Bella  drummed  on  the  table  with  her  fingers,  im- 
patiently. 

"  Yes,  he  is.  And  I  don't  like  him — one  atom  !" 
she  answered. 

"  Bless  my  soul !"  repeated  the  astonished  colonel. 
"  Why,  he  is  the  mildest,  most  utterly  inoffensive 
man  in  the  world  !" 

'•  Oh  ! "  said  Bella,  "  that's  nothing  but  his  artful- 
ness. He  pretends  to  be,  but  he  isn't  papa.  He  is 
an  interfering  old  thing — so,  there  !" 

"  I — I  hope — that  you  have  not  quarrelled  with 
him,"  hinted  the  colonel,  with  meek  hesitation. 

"  Quarrelled.!  '  ejaculated  Bella,  with  scorn.  "  No, 
indeed^" 

"  Perhaps,  my  dear,"  suggested  her  father,  "  per- 
haps you  are  a  trifle  too  severe  on  Dowlas.  You  sec, 
he — he  isn't  as  young  as  he  once  was,  and  I  have 
heard  that  he  once  met  with  a  sort  of  love  disappoint- 
ment, which  he  found  it  very  Lard  to  forget,  and 
possibly  that  makes  him  somewhat  grave  at  times. 
Don't  be  too  hard  on  him,  Bella,  It  is  a  curious 
coincidenoe  that  the  woman  he  loved  is  living  in  this 
neighbourhood  now,  and  perhaps  that  has  its  effect 
on  him.  She  is  a  widow,  and  a  very  handsome  wo- 
man, too,  they  tell  me." 

"  Oh  !"  returned  Bella,  indifferently — "  that's  it, 
is  it  ?  I  hope  it  will  end  well,  I  m  sure.  They  are 
both  old  enough  now,  I  suppose,  to  bs  wise  about  the 
matter." 

And  immediately  she  felt  heartily  ashamed  of  her- 
self. 

In  passing  through  the  hall,  a  few  minutes  after, 
she  encountered  Miss  Jack,  attired  in  all  the  pristine 
elegance  of  her  coirhpany  bonnet,  and  was  stopped  by 
her. 

"  I  am  going  to  call  on  our  new  neighbour,  Mrs. 
Hethrington,"  she  said,  drawing  on  her  glove.  "  She 
is  an  old  friend  of  Major  Dowls's.  and  a  v^y  delight- 
ful person,  he  tells  me.  I  shall  return  in  an  hour  or 
so." 

Whereupon  Bella  took  her  garden  hat,  and  when 
her  estimable  relative  had  disappeared,  walked  slowly 
out  into  the  garden,  with  a  sudden  consciousness  of 
wonderful  discomfort.  She  did  not  understand  her- 
self, but  she  felt  positively  wretched,  all  at  once. 
Even  the  geraniums  had  no  attraction  for  her,  and 
after  half  an  hour's  loitering  among  them,  she 
turned  abruptly  towards  the  house  again,  and,  run- 
ning up  to  her  room,  shut  herself  iu  with  burning 
cheeks. 

"  I  am  worse  than  Aunt  Jack,"  she  faltered,  laugh- 
ing a  little,  though  |her  eyes  were  nervously  wet. 
"  I  am  more  ridiculous  and  unreasonable  and — and 
silly.  1 — I  must  be  falliog  in  love  with  the  major. 
Oh,  Bella  !  Bella!  Bella  Rnncerne  !  "  shaking  her 
finger  at  herself  in  the  glass,  "you  are  not  in  earnest, 
are  you  ?" 

And  then  she  laughed  jagain,  but  found  necessary 
to  wick  a  shining  tear  away,  nevertheless. 

But  though  she  did  not  believe  it,  she  founder  it 
harder  to  face  the  major  at  dinner-time,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  very  talkative  to  her  father  to  avoid 
meeting  the  hone.'jt,  grave  brown  eye  that  watched 
her  from  the  other  side  of  the  table.  Why  need  he 
look  at  her  if  he  didn't  like  her  ?  And,  then,  with 
true  feminine  incousistency,  she  grew  angry,  and 
sneered  in  secret  at  his  uufashionable  collar  and  ridi- 
culous overgrown  necktie. 

Miss  Jack  came  homo  with  glowing  eulogies  of  the 
numerous  attractions  and  many  virtues  of  the  widow, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  glorifying  her, 
to  Bella's  intsnse  disgust.  She  wasn't  interested  in 
the  widow,  and  it  bored  her  to  hear  her  lauded  to 
the  skies,  which  was  not  without  its  own  private 
spite.  From  her  description,  it  appeared  that  Mr.s. 
Hethrington  possessed  every  peculiarity  that  Bella 
lacked. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  next  week  found  her  call- 
ing on  the  widow  herself  ;  and  she  was  somewhnt 
surprised  to  find  her  a  very  sweet  little  woman  ;  and 
it  seemed  that  she  was  inclined  to  be  frank  enough 
about  her  lover. 

'■  It  is  Miss  Bella  Rancerne,  is  it  ?"  she  said,  giv- 
ing Bella  both  little  plump  hf\ud8  cheerily.  "  How 
glad  I  am  to  see  you.  The  major  hus  talked  about 
you  so  much." 

Her  call  ended,  Bella  went  home  in  a  great  state  of 
dissatisfaction  with  herself  and  the  world  in  general. 
She  was  actually  dissatisfied  to  find  the  major's  old 

I love  80  agreeable,  and  she  was  fiercely  disgusted  with 
herself  for  being  dissatisfied. 
'ihM  first  olaieot  thftt  Gu«t  bar  vi«w  on  aattring  th* 


house  was  the  major's  trunk,  and  it  appeared  thai> 
the  maj(jr'3  trunk  was  ready  for  transportation  to 
some  unknown  portion  of  the  globe,  for  it  stood  in 
in  the  hall,  strapped  and  locked. 

She  stopped  short  a  moment,  and  then  a  sudden 
thought  flashed  across  her  mind.  Perhaps  he  had 
been  called  away  unexpectedly,  and  wa.^  gone 
already.  A  little  fluttering  lump  rose  in  her 
throat  as  she  turned  away  and  walked  slowly  up- 
stairs. 

On  her  way  there  she  met  Miss  Jack. 
"  Who  is  going  away  ?"  she  asked,  in  her  coolest 
voice. 

'•  Major  Dowlas,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  believe  h* 
is  going  to  India." 

"  To  India  !  '  she  exclaimed.  "  What  for  ?  How 
ridiculous  !" 

"  Not  ridiculous  at  all,"  said  Miss  Jack,  "  consider- 
ing th.it  he  came  here  from  India." 

"So  he  did,"  said  Bella,  turning  pale.  "I had 
forgotten  that." 

She  did  not  come  down  stairs  again  until  dinner, 
during  which  she  learned  all  the  particulars  from 
her  father.  The  major  himself  had  very  little  to 
say.  His  leave  of  absence  had  expired,  and  he  was 
going  back  to  his  duties     That  was  all. 

But  before  she  had  finished  her  dinner,  Bella  dis- 
covered that  it  was  a  very  terrible  "all"  to  hr-r.  Siio 
didn't  want  to  lose  the  major.  Old  and  ill-dresaed 
as  he  was,  she  could  not  bear  to  lose  him,  and  yet  it 
appeared  she  must.  Her  appetite  flagged,  Pud  El;e 
sat  with  flushed  cheeks  and  pain-bright  eye.=!  pluyiug 
with  her  napkin-ring.  It  was  not  so  laughable  aftei 
all,  this  idea  of  falling  in  love  with  the  major. 

It  was  a  silent  meal,  because  everybody  was  n.ntu- 
rally  inclined  to  sadness.  The  old  colonel  sighed 
over  his  soup,  and  looked  melancholy  over  hi*  fri- 
casee,  and  when  they  rose  from  the  table  one  a»jd  all 
looked  relieved. 

So,  in  the  afternoon,  they  all  bade  good-bye  to  tho 
major,  Miss  Jack  with  dignified  melancholy,  and 
Bella  with  constrained  composure.  She  went  back 
into  the  little  parlour  as  soon  as  she  had  said  her 
farewell,  and  stood  before  the  window  waiting  for  the 
fly  from  the  railroad  station,  and  looking  exceedingly 
pale  and  qaiet  indeed. 

She  was  just  standing  there,  wondering  at  her  own 
curious,  excited  misery,  when  she  heard  the  firS  mi- 
litary step  pas.sing  up  the  hall,  and  its  simple  sound 
worked  a  Swift  change  in  her.  She  would  not  let 
him  go  in  that  manner.  He  was  older  than  she  was, 
and — perhaps — she  had  been  iu  the  wrong.  It  could 
not  be  wrong  to  say  half  a  dozen  words  to  him.  She 
swung  round  just  as  he  neared  the  open  door,  and, 
called  him  in  a  sweet,  troubled  voice; 

"  Major,  major,  I  want  you." 

He  looked  up  and  flushed  all  over,  and  then  cam« 
forward,  and  something  in  his  manner,  some  treniof, 
or  hesitation,  or  sadness,  struck  Bella  so  strongly  that 
she  got  frightened,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him, 
the  tears  rushing  to  her  eyes  with  the  sweet  simple 
action  of  a  repentant  child. 

"  Oh,  major!"  she  pleaded,  "don't  go  away  without 
— without  making  friends  with  me  again.  I  think 
I  should  have  asked  you  to  forgive  me  before,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Aunt  Jack." 

And  she  burst  into  a  gush  of  the  sweetest  tears  it 
had  ever  been  the  major's  pleasure  to  see  a  woman 
shed. 

"  Friends  !"  he  echoed.    "  Forgive  you,  I  thought 

And  when  he  stopped,  his  touched,  tender  face  was 
so  bewildered  that  Bella  began  to  wonder,  too. 

"  Aunt  Jack  said — that — that  you  didn't  approve 
of  me,"  she  said,  flu.shin!<  until  .«ho  was  lovelier  than 
ever  ;  "  she  said  you  tliougiit  I  vvws  disrespectful  to 
you,  major.    Oh,  please,  do  believe  me." 

Then  the  major's  eyes  were  opened,  old-fashioned 
and  truthful  as  ho  w.is.  Fire  rushed  into  his  honest 
face,  and  coloi'r  to  his  taiincv:!  cheek. 

"  Bella,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  making  a  fof>lish, 
over-sensitive  mistake.  Sliss  Jack  told  me — well, 
never  mind  what  Miss  Jack  told  me.  At  any  ratf\  I 
was  cruel  enough  to  thiuk  that  you  had  not  been  sin- 
cere with  Hie— not  that  f  could  blame  you  eitctly. 
At  the  worst,  i  thought  it  wm  only  because  vo;i  were 
so  young  and  beautiful  that  you  could  not  uiid(<r- 
stand  an  old  man's  ways,  but  it  hurt  me,  bcciuau — 
because — "and  his  voice  faltered — "because  I  loved 
you,  Bflilo.  Don't  be  angry  with  me  for  saying  this, 
my  dear  gtvl,  I  am  going  away,  and  shali  not  troiibin 
you  ogain,  you  know.  I  only  tell  yoc  this  to  pre  tc 
to  you  that  Miss  Jack  was  mistaken.  I  love  you,  i-.iy 
dur.   1  loY*  jrou  with  all  my  souL    There,  we  cau 
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part  friends,  now.  Shake  hands  with  me  now.  The 
lly  is  at  the  door." 

But  Bella  did  not  move.  Both  her  hands  were 
over  her  beautiful  face,  aud  for  a  few  seconds  she 
stood  trembling  and  palpitating,  while  the  major 
talked.  But  when  the  roil  of  the  fly-wheels  ceased 
as  the  vehicle  stopped  before  the  door,  she  dropjied 
liev  hand^  and  made  a  little  bird-like  rnsh  at  the 
honett  fellow,  and  found  a  resting-place  on  his 
shoulder,  where  she  clung,  and  hid  her  tender,  burn- 
ing blushes. 

"  Oh,  major  !"  she  cried, "  don't  go  away.  Please, 
please,  don't  go  awa^.  You  haven't  asked  me  to 
love  you — but — but  I  do — and — oh,  my  goodness  ! 
>vhat  would  Aunt  Jack  say 

"  Bc4la,J'  he  cried,  his  brave,  warm  soul  filling  his 
voice  and  breaking  it.    "My  own!" 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered,  laughing,  and  trembling, 
and  crying  all  at  once.  "  I  am  your  own,  if  you  want  me, 
and  will  save  me  from  Aunt  Jack.  Do  you  want  me?" 

The  major's  answer  is  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. 

As  to  the  widow,  she  was  nothing  more  than  a 
cheery,  honest  little  woman,  who  was  faithful  enough 
to  an  old  friend  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  his  love  affair  ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
heartless  Bella's  marriage  with  the  major,  it  was  she 
who  rendered  herself  invaluable  in  so  many  pretty, 
affectionate,  womanly  ways  that  the  charming  young 
Mrs.  MacWheedleton  Dowlas  canonized  her  promptly, 
and  ever  afterwards  clung  to  her,  and  claimed  her  as 
her  dearest  adviser  and  friend. 


THE  PEERAGE  ROLL. 
Tlie  Roll  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  1S75, 
which  has  lately  been  issued,  shows  some  cu- 
rious facts  ;  for  instsnce,  there  is  a  difference 
of  no  less  than  91  years  between  the  age  of  the  oldest 
member  which  it  contains — namely.  Lord  St.  Leo- 
nards (who  died  while  it  was  passing  through  the 
press)  and  the  youngest  member,  the  Marquis  of 
Camden,  who  was  born  in  February,  1872.  Again, 
there  are  not  40  noble  lords  now  on  the  roll  who 
had  taken  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Peers  at  the 
time  of  her  Majesty's  accession  ;  nor  is  there  a  single 
bishop  or  archbishop  whose  consecration  dates  so  far 
back.  Again,  although  half  at  least  of  the  present 
members  of  the  House  of  Peers  have  held  seats  in  the 
Luwer  House  at  one  time  or  other,  be  it  short  or 
)o/ig,  previous  to  their  accession  to  their  respective 
tulea,  yet  there  are  scarcely  50  sufficiently  Venerable 
la  years  to  have  occupied  seats  in  the  unreformed 
House  of  Commons,  pi'ior,  that  is,  to  the  year 
3832.  Again,  among  all  the  496  noble  lords 
■R'hose  names  appear  heie,  we  can  find  scarcely 
ariore  than  a  dozen  in  all  (even  including  those 
who  have  inherited  baronies  by  writ  descendable  in 
the  female  line  as  well  as  in  the  male)  whose  titles 
were  in  existence  prior  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VIIL 
These  are  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earls  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Derby,  and  Lords  De  Ros,  Hastings,  Clin- 
ton, Dacre,  Willoughby  de  Broke,  Camoys,  Beaumont, 
Stourton,  de  Clifford,  andZouche,  though  many  of  the 
esistmg  Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls  hold  other  in- 
ferior titles  of  an  equally  early  date  ;  for  instance, 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  whose  dukedom  is  only 
of  the  last  century,  is  also  Baron  Percy,  of  the  date 
1299.  There  are  also  extant,  as  we  are  aware,  a  few 
other  baronies  of  early  date,  but  these  are  held  by 
peeresses  just  now,  and  therefore  are  not  shown  upon 
the  roll ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  Scotland 
enjoys  more  coronets  of  pre-Reformation  date  than 
does  England.  There  are  three  names  left  blank  in 
the  roll,  those  of  the  Earl .  of  Berkeley,  Lord  de 
Freyne,  and  Lord  Buckhurst.  It  is  also,  perhaps, 
worthy  of  remark  with  respect  to  the  five  Royal 
Dukes  who  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Peers — namely, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Duke  of  Cornwall),  and  the 
Dukes  of  Edinburgh,  Connaught,  Cumberland,  and 
Cambridge — that  the  three  junior  creations  take 
rank  before  the  senior  creations,  it  being  a  rule 
of  precedency  that  while  members  of  the  other  grades 
of  the  Peerage  rank  inter  se  according  to  the  date  of 
creation,  the  new  dukedoms  of  sons  of  the  Sovereign 
rank  before  those  already  held  by  his  or  her  cousins. 
We  may  add  that  out  of  the  members  of  the  present 
roll,  131  temporal  Peers  and  the  whole  of  the  Bench 
of  Spiritual  Peers,  in  all  no  less  than  157,  amounting 
to  nearly  a  third  of  the  entire  body,  owe  their  seats 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to  her  present  Majesty. 

The  rapid  and  daily  Increasing  sale  of  Williams  and  Go  's 
leas  is  the  best  proof  oi  thoi  i great  superiority  in  strength, 
avour,  and  richness.  Prices,  from  Is.  8A,  to  23  lOd.  per  lb. 
Capel-street,  Dablin. 


TAKEN  AT  HIS  Vv^ORD. 

"  Hallo,  youngster  !  Can  you  tell  me  who  lives  in 
the  old  farm-house  yonder  ?" 

The  urchin  thus  accosted  paused  for  a  moment  in 
his  evening  swing  on  the  garden  gate,  and  replied 
rather  contemptuously, "  Why,  that's  De.acon  Jones's 
house.  Thought  everybody  knew  where  the  deacon 
lived." 

"  Isn't  any  one  at  home  ?  The  place  looks  de- 
serted," persisted  the  questioner. 

"  Oh,  yes,  they're  home  fast  enough.  That's  the 
way  it  always  looks  since  the  deacon's  been  took  so 
bad,"  answered  the  boy,  resuming  his  swinging,  and 
whistling  vigorously  as  if  to  intimate  that  the,inter- 
view  was  at  an  end, 

"Took  so  bad  1"  muttered  the  stranger  as  he 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  old  farm-house  and 
strode  rapidly  along.  "What  can  be  matterwith  Job,  i 
wonder.  Don'tsupposehewillrememberme.nor Martha 
neither,"  he  soliloquised.  "  Ten  years'  b^;ating  about 
the  world  makes  a  great  change  in  a  man's  looks  ; 
but  somehow,  through  it  all,  I've  looked  forward  to 
this  coming  back  to  the  old  house,  and  finding  all  just 
as  when  I  went  away,  and  now,  here's  Job  sick  or 
something  ;  and  everything  going  to  rack  and  ruin  ! 
Well,  well  ;  never  mind,  all  the  better,  Hezekiah 
Jones,  that  you've  come  home  to  put  your  shoulder 
to  the  wheel." 

-  These  words  brought  him  to  the  farmhouse  door, 
and  he  gently  lifted  the  latch  and  entered.  The 
kitchen  was  just  across  the  little  entry  in  which  he 
found  himself,  and  he  stood  silently  surveying  the 
scene  within.  It  was  a  warm  June  evening,  but  a 
bright  fire  was  in  the  old-fashioned  open  fireplace, 
and  in  a  large  easy  chair  drawn  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  blaze  was  a  figure  enveloped  in  blankets. 

Moving  noiselessly  about  was  a  faded,  patient-look- 
ing woman,  apparently  busied  in  preparing  some- 
thing for  the  invalid's  supper,  as  she  presently  placed 
it  on  a  tray,  and  carried  it  to  him. 

"  Now  try  and  eat  a  little.  Job,"  she  said  kindly. 

"  I  fear  it  is  of  no  use,  Martha,"  replied  Deacon 
Jones  in  a  very  feeble  voice,  as  he  languidly  raised 
his  hand  to  take  the  tray.  "  I  cannot  hold  it,"  he 
groaned.  "  I  grow  weaker  every  day.  Well,"  he 
added  with  much  resignation,  "  the  Lord's  will  be 
done.  You  will  be  better  off  when  I  am  buried,  and 
o  at  of  the  way." 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  so,  Job,"  was  the  cheerful  reply. 
"  Let  me  feed  you,  and  you  will  feel  better  to-mor- 
row. You  know  you  did  not  sleep  as  well  as  usual 
last  night." 

Another  groan  was  all  the  answer,  for  the  listener 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  strode  hastily  into  the 
kitchen. 

Martha  turned  quickly  to  see  who  was  the  in- 
truder. For  one  instant  she  gazed,  and  then  sprang 
forward  with  a  glad  cry  of,  "  Why,  Hezekiah,  can  it 
be  you  ?    We  thought  you  were  dead  !" 

"  Hezekiah  !"  exclaimed  the  invalid,  starting  from 
his  chair,  and  speaking  in  a  full  clear  voice,  very  un- 
like that  in  which  he  had  answered  his  wife  but  a 
momeut  before. 

Most  cordial  and  heartfelt  was  the  welcome  be- 
stowed on  the  long-absent  brother,  and  many  were 
the  questions  as  to  where  he  had  been  and  why  he 
had  not  written. 

In  all  of  these  the  deacon  bore  his' full  share;  but 
his  brother  having  hastily  answered,  asked  in 
his  turn, 

"  But  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  Job  ?  I  went 
away  leaving  you  as  strong  and  healthy  as  myself, 
and  now  come  back  to  find  you  wrapped  up  in  blan- 
kets, aud  lying  back  in  an  easy-chair  as  if  you  had 
never  done  a  stroke  of  work  in  your  life." 

The  voice  was  very  feeble  once  more,  as  he  an- 
swered, 

"Ah,  Hezekiah,  I  am  a  great  sufferer,  and  grow 
weaker  and  weaker  every  day.  It  is  hard  to  be  thus 
cut  off  in  my  prime,  but  I  strive  to  be  resigned,  and 
bear  my  cross  patientl}'." 

"  But  what  made  you  so  feeble?"  questioned  his 
brother. 

"  Martha  will  tell  you  about  it,"  murmured  the 
sufierer,  closing  his  eyes  and  lying  back  as  if  ex- 
^usted;  I  can  talk  but  a  few  moments  at  a  time." 


Hezekiah  turned  inquiringly  to  his  sieter-in-law, 
who  shook  her  head  slightly  as  in  token  of  silence, 
and  ansv.'ered  cheerfully — 

"  I'll  tell  you  all  by-and-by,  Hezekiah,  but  first  let 
me  get  you  soma  supper,  as  you  must  be  hungry  after 
the  long  ride  you  say  you  have  had  to-day,"  and  she 
commenced  some  preparations  for  the  evening  meal. 

The  deacon  lay  still  with  closed  eyes  and  folded 
arms,  and  Hezekiah  watched  him  in  silence.  Some- 
how he  did  not  look  very  ill ;  his  face  was  full,  and 
had  a  good  healthy  colour,  though  somewhat 
fairer  than  one  would  expect  to  see  for  a  farmer.  His 
brother  felt  mystified,  but  Martha  announcing  that 
supper  was  ready,  he  dismissed  his  thoughts,  aud  did 
full  justice  to  the  tempting  dishes  which  were  placed 
before  him. 

"  Can't  you  sit  up  to  the  table  and  eat  a  bit,  Job," 

he  inquired. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  groaned  the  invalid,  "  it  is  many  » 
long  month  since  I  have  been  able  to  do  that." 

"  Well,  surely  you  will  eat  something.  What 
shall  I  hand  you  ?  Come,  let  me  pull  your  chair  up 
by  the  table,  there's  a  good  fellow  ;  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  he  sprang  np,  and  seizing  the 
easy- chair,  drew  it  to  the  table  before  his  br&ther  had 
time  to  remonstrate. 

"  Oh,  Hezekiah  !  How  could  you  !  Oh,  my  poor 
nerves,  how  they  are  shaken,"  moaned  the  deacon, 
who  sat  looking  very  much  like  a  skeleton  at  the 
feast.  Vainly  his  brother  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
eat. 

His  wife  timidly  added  her  entreaties,  and  at  laat 

asked, 

' '  Shall  I  feed  you  Job  ?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  feeble  answer.  "  I  must  try  to 
take  a  mouthful  of  something,  though  I  have  not  the 
slightest  appetite." 

Perhaps  he  had  not,  but  he  nevertheless  contrived 
to  dispose  of  a  very  respectable  amount  of  food,  to 
the  intense  disgust  of  his  brother,  who  began  to  see 
through  the  trouble. 

Soon  after  supper  Deacon  Jones  said, 

"  I  must  go  to  bed,  Martha.  I  am  too  feeble  to 
sit  up  longer.  Be  sure  that  the  cow  is  properly 
milked  and  fed,  and  the  barn  fastened  up  for  tknt 
night." 

"  Who  comes  in  to  milk  the  cows  ?"  asked  Heee- 

kiah. 

"  Oh,  no  one.     Martha  attends  to  them,"  said  th« 

deacon. 

"  The  more  is  the  shame,"  exclaimed  the  new- 
comer. "  Here,  Martha,  give  me  the  pail,  and  111 
see  whether  I  have  forgotten  how  to  milk.  ' 

"  In  a  minute,  Hezekiah,"  answered  Mrs.  Jones, 
"  as  soon  as  I've  helped  Job  into  the  bedroom,"  and 
she  began  to  draw  the  chair  in  which  her  husband 
sat  toward  the  door. 

"  Here,  let  me  do  that,"  cried  the  brother,  and  h» 
sprang  hastily  to  her  assistance.  One  push  of  Lis 
stout  arms  sent  it  forward  \rith  such  rapidity  that 
the  invalid  gasped — 

"  Oh,  be  careful — have  some  mercy  on  my  poor 
nei-ves.  I  know  I  am  a  great  trial,  and  it  will  b* 
better  for  all  when  I  am  buried  and  out  of  the  way." 

Hezekiah  looked  as  if  he  fully  agreed  with  hira,  but 
restraining  his  disposition  to  say  so,  he  repaired  to 
the  kitchen,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by  his  sister 
in-law. 

"  Now,  here  is  the  pail,"  she  said,  "and  I'U  go  out 
to  the  barn  and  show  you  about  a  little." 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  doors,  Hezekiah  ex- 
claimed, "  For  mercy's  sake,  Martha,  tell  me  what 
has  happened  to  Job  ?" 

"  That's  what  I  came  out  with  you  for,"  she  re- 
plied, "for  I  knew  if  we  talked  in  the  house  he  would 
never  go  to  sleep." 

"  Abouttwo  years  ago," she  continued,  "  Job  took 
an  awful  cold — got  chilled  somehow  after  working 
hard,  and  had  a  kind  of  fever  after  it.  Nothing 
serious,  the  doctor  said,  and  in  two  or  three  week» 
he  called  him  as  well  as  xisual  ;  but  somehow  h« 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  ambition.  You  know  he  had 
alv.'ays  been  a  steady,  hard-working  man,  and  I 
thought  as  this  was  his  first  pull  down,  why  likely  he 
Would  take  longer  ^o  feel  like  himself  again.  So  I 
petted  him  up.  and  didn't  urge  him  to  go  out  to 
work.  At  first  he  would  walk  out  as  far  as  the  bam, 
or  into  the  garden  ;  but  then  he  left  that  off,  and 
would  sit  in  the  house  all  the  time.  StiU  he  walked 
around,  and  looked  and  acted  like  other  people  ;  but, 
little  by  little  he  has  done  less  and  less,  till  now,  aa 
vou  see,  he  can  neither  dress  nor  feed  himself.  I 
don't  know  what  will  become  of  us."  added  the  poo» 
wearywomau,bnrstiiicintofc^rs;"thewbuleplaoeLSKa> 
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ing  to  ruin,  and  what  money  he  had  in  the  bank  is  all 
gone." 

'■  Never  yoa  mind,  Martha,"  said  her  companion, 
cheerily.  "  I  haven't  worked  all  these  years  for 
uOuhing,  and  while  Captaiu  Hezekiah,  as  they  call 
lae,  lives,  you  nor  Job  shan't  want.  We'll  fix  up  the 
old  place,  and  perhaps  we  can  fix  up  Job  too.  Any- 
how we'll  tiy  ;  so  now  run  in  and  wash  the  dishes, 
and  be  ready  to  sit  down  and  rest  yourself  when  I 
come  in  ;"  and  poor  Mrs.  Jones  returned  to  the  house 
with  a  fiu-  lighter  heart  than  she  had  left  it. 

Several  weeks  pa.=sed  away.  Captain  Hezekiah 
had  not  been  idle.  Men  were  at  work  on  the  farm — 
caipenters  engaged  to  make  the  necessary  repaiis  ou 
house  and  barn  ;  ALs.  Jones  looked  much  less  worn 
since  she  had  been  relieved  from  the  carrying  of 
wood  anil  water,  milking,  &c.  But  the  master  of  the 
house  seemed  unchanged.  In  vain  did  his  brother 
try  to  coax  him  out  mto  the  sunshine,  or  inteve.st 
him  iu  tUe  various  proposed  improvements  in  the 
house.  There  was  but  one  response,  "  Just  as  you 
think  best,  Hezekiah;  it  will  soon  be  yours  and 
Martha's  to  do  as  you  please  ;  and  I  feel  that  it  \vill 
be  better  for  all  when  1  am  buried  and  out  of  the 
way." 

Captain  Jones  was  at  his  wits'  ends.  Something 
must  be  done.  He  did  not  believe  in  a  strong 
man's  sitting  there  as  helpless  as  a  baby.  First  of  all 
he  would  see  the  doctor  who  had  attended  the 
deacon  through  bis  illness,  and  still  called  occasion- 
ally. 

The  doctor  was  an  old  acquaintance,  and  cordi- 
ally welcomed  the  captain. 

■'  Matter  vvith  him  ?"  he  exclaimed,  in  answer  to 
Hezekiah's  inquiries.  "  The  matter  with  your  bro- 
ther ?  Nothing  in  the  world.  He  is  as  well  a  man 
«s  you  are  this  day  ;  and  if  I  knew  how  to  rouse  him 
up,  you  would  find  it  so.  I  pity  his  wife,  and  you 
too,  if  you  are  going  to  live  there.  If  some  sudden 
shock  would  come  to  him,  he  would  be  all  right.  I've 
often  thought,  "continued  the  worthy  man,  warm- 
ing ^vith  his  subject,  "  that.  I  wished  I  could  burn  the 
house  over  his  head,  or  some  such  thing,  but  I  didn't 
know  how  to  set  about  it." 

"  You  are  sure  it  wouldn't  kill  bim,  doctor  ?"  asked 
the  captain  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed  !"  laughed  the  doctor;  "  there  is 
not  the  slightest  danger.  But  what  are  you  plotting 
BOW '!  '  he  asked,  seeing  the  captain  apparently  study- 
ing out  some  thought. 

"  Well,  I  hardly  kno'w,  doctor.  I'll  see  you  again" 
answered  the  captain,  hurrying  away. 

On  his  way  home  he  called  on  several  of  his  old 
cronies,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  renewed  ;  and 
apparently  some  plan  was  on  foot,  for,  to  each  as 
they  parted,  he  said,  mysterious,y,  "'Vou  be  sure  to 
be  there  !    Remember — when  I  whistle." 

"Now  toget  rid  of  Martha,"  he  muttered  ;  but  as 
he  approached  the  house  and  saw  a  chaise  standing 
in  the  yard,  his  face  brightened.  "  Just  the  thing," 
he  exclaimed  softly,  "  I'll  send  her  home  with 
Betsey." 

In  the  kitchen  sat  a  bright,  comfortable- looking 
woman,  whom  he  warmly  greeted  as  Cousin  Betsey. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Hezekiah,"  she  said,  "  and 
I  want  you  to  help  me  to  persuade  Martha  to  go 
heme  with  me.  Now  you're  here  to  take  care  of  Job, 
she  can  as  well  as  not ;  and  it  will  do  her  a  sight  of 
good." 

"  That's  just  what  I  was  thinking  pf  when  I  saw 
your  chaise,"  replied  the  captain,  with  a  slight  twmge 
of  remorse  as  he  rfetnembered  some  other  things  be 
had  been  thinking  of. 

"  It  took  a  heap  of  coaxing,"  as  Betsey  said,  to 
get  Martha's  consent  to  the  plan.  Job  calmly  and 
reproachfully  resigned,  but  at  length,  after  repeated 
charges  to  the  captain  to  be  very  careful  of  her  hus- 
band, poor  Martha  was  prevailed  upon,  and  carried 
off  in  triumph. 

"  Now  the  coast's  clear,"  chuckled  the  captain,  as 
be  watched  the  chaise  out  of  sight,  "  and  I'll  see  what 
can  be  done  before  she  comes  back  to-morrow." 

No  nurse  could  be  kinder  and  more  attentive  than 
the  captain  all  that  afternoon.  Indeed,  so  much  so- 
licitude did  he  display,  that  the  deacon  thought  more 
than  once,  "  Ah,  it's  easy  seeing  that  Hezekiah  rea- 
lizes now  how  feeble  I  really  am.  When  he  first 
came  home  he  didn't  seem  to  think  there  was  much 
the  matter  with  me,  but  now  he  sees  the  diSerence." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Hezekiah  got  his  brother's  sup- 
per, and  carefully  assisted  him  to  bed. 

■'Now,  I'll  go  out  and  milk,  and  fasten  up  for  the 
night,  Job,"  he  said.  "  You  don't  want  anything  be- 
fore I  CO,  do  you  t! 


"  No,  thank  you,"  was  the  feeble  response,  and  the 
captain  sallied  fort'u  milk-pail  in  hand. 

The  milking  were  S'^on  done ;  and  as  Hezekiah  fas- 
tened the  burn  door,  he  took  a  long  look  all  around 
him. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  evening,  clear  and  still. 
Not  a  sound  disturbed  the  deep  silence. 

"  Now's  my  time  !"  thought  the  captain.  "  Some- 
how I  feel  shaky.  I  wonder  if  the  doctor  knows  as 
much  as  he  thimks  he  does.  Suppose,  after  all,  I 
should  do  some  mischief ;"  and  he  stood  for  some 
moments  irresolutely  balancing  the  pail  in  his  hand. 
"Well,  I  can't  help  it,"  he  said  at  last  ;  "  as  he  says 
himself,  he'd  be  better  buried  and  out  of  the  way 
than  living  so;"  and,  raising  his  hand  as  if  deter- 
mined, he  gave  a  long,  shrill  whistle. 

But  a  iavt  moments  elapsed  when  four  strange 
figures  stood  before  him,  mudedin  loose  black  robes, 
their  faces  concealed  by  masks  of  the  same  hue.  It 
was  only  by  their  voices  that  the  captain  recognised 
them. 

'■  All  here,  boys  ?  That's  right.  Is  everything 
ready?" 

"  All  ready,"  responded  one  of  the  figures,  "  Shall 
we  go  at  once  ?" 

''Yes,  take  him  out  by  the  back  door,  and  down 
through  the  meadow  ;  and  be  as  careful  as  yovi  can, 
won't  you?"  added  the  captain,  anxiously. 

"Never  fear,  we'll  take  care  of  him  and  off  they 
started. 

In  the  little  bed-room  Deacon  Job  was  just  drop- 
ping asleep,  when  heavy  steps  in  the  outer  room 
startled  him. 

"  Who  can  Hezekiah  have  brought  in  with  him  ?" 
he  murmured.  "  How  thoughtless  in  him  to  disturb 
me  so." 

Just  then  the  bed-room  door  opened,  but  instead 
of  disclosing  his  brother  coming  to  see  if  he  wanted 
anything,  four  darkly-robed  figures  entered  and 
ranged  themselves  by  bin  bedside. 

"  Who"  are  you  ?  What  do  you  want  ?"  asked 
the  deacon,  and  his  voice  was  not  quite  so  feeble  as 
usual. 

"  We  have  come  to  bury  you,"  answered  the  fore- 
most in  hollow  tones. 

"To  bury  me  !"  shrieked  Job.  "But  Tm  not 
dead  yet." 

"  No,  but  as  you  often  say,  it  would  be  better  if 
you  were  buried  and  out  of  the  way,"  was  the  reply; 
and  at  a  sign  from  one  Job  was  seized,  bound  and 
gagged*(for  he  struggled  violently),  and  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  was  being  rapidly  conveyed 
out  of  the  house  and  down  through  the  meadow. 

Arrived  at  a  secluded  spot  under  some  trees,  the 
deacon,  to  his  horror,  saw  an  open  grave  waiting  to 
receive  him.) 

"  Lay  him  in,"  ordered  the  same  one  who  had 
spoken  before,  and  Job  was  lowered  into  the  grave. 

"  Now,  if  you  will  solemnly  promise  not  to  shout 
for  help,  we  will  remove  the  gag,  that  you  may  speak 
if  you  wish  to  leave  any  last  message  for  your  wife 
before  we  fill  in  the  grave." 

Job  managed  to  make  a  sign  that  he  complied  with 
the  condition,  and  the  gag  was  removed. 

The  first  use  he  made  of  his  tongue  was  to  beg  for 
mercy.  "  Oh,  do  not  buiy  me  alive,  pray  do  not," 
he  pleaded.  "  What  have  I  done  that  you  should 
treat  me  so  ?"  .  j 

^  "  Done  !  done  nothing  !  That's  the  matter.  A 
strong  man  like  you  play  sick,  and  let  your  wife  do 
the  work,  and  your  farm  go  to  ruin.  No,  no,  dea- 
con !  You  are  a  disgrace  to  the  neighbourhood,  and 
we  are  going  to  put  you  out  of  it." 

"  But  who  are  you  2"  he  gasped,  almost  utterly 
hopeless  of  mercy. 

"  It  matters  not  who  we  are.  Enough  for  you 
that  we  are  determined  you  shall  no  longer  be  a 
burden  on  all  around  you.    Prepare  to  die  !" 

"  Oh,  mercy  !  mercy  !  for  heaven's  sake  show  me 
mercy,"  cried  the  miserable  man.  "  Will  nothing 
induce  you  to  a'ter  your  determination  V 

"  But  one  thing,"  answered  the  leader. 

"  And  that !  What  is  it  i  I  promise — promise 
anything  !" 

"  Promise  that  to-morrow  morning  you  will  go  to 
work  like  the  strong,  able-bodied  man  you  are  ;  that 
you  will  henceforth  do  all  that  you  did  before  your 
illness,  when  you  were  a  good  husband  and  neigh- 
bour ;  have  no  more  fancied  ailments  but  entirely 
reform.  Promise  this  solemnly,  and  we  will  let  you 
go." 

"  I  promise,"  groaned  the  poor  wretch. 
"  Untie  him,  men,"  ordered  the  leader. 
«  Remember^"  he  added,  that      shall  know,  if  in. 


the  slightest  degree  you  break  your  prom;.=ie  ;  and 
then,  there  will  be  no  further  reprieve.  This  grave 
will  remain  open,  and  on  the  first  relapse,  you  shall 
be  buried  in  it.  Now  go  !"  and  as  the  last  cord  fell 
from  him.  Deacon  Jones  started  at  a  rapid  pace  for 
his  home. 

The  captain  stood  calmly  straining  the  milk  into  a 
large  pan,  when  the  door  burst  open,  and  his  brother 
staggered  in,  clothed  only  in  his  night  shirt,  and  a 
blanket  wrapped  about  him. 

"  For  goodness'  sake.  Job,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Where  have  you  been  ?  What  made  you  get  up  ?  and 
how  could  you  get  up  alone,  so  weak  as  you  are  ?" 
were  some  of  the  numerous  questions  asked  by  the 
captain,  while  helping  his  brother,  who  was  now 
really  weak,  back  to  his  bed. 

"  Oh,  they  carried  me  off  to  bury  me,  Hezekiah, 
and  they  put  me  into  the  grave  !  Oh,  fasten  the 
door  or  they  will  come  back." 

"  They.  Who  are  they  2 '  inquired  the  captain, 
obeying  the  request. 

The  deacon,  with  many  ejaculations  of  horror,  told 
the  stoi-y,  to  which  the  captain  listened  with  much 
sympathy. 

"  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it,  Job  ?" 
he  asked,  at  the  conclusion. 

The  deacon  lay  silent  for  a  few  moments  ;  then 
starting  up,  grasped  his  brother's  hand. 

"  I'm  going  to  work  like  a  man,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  for  to  tell  the  truth,  Hezekiah,  I  believe  I  have  beet 
a  fool  for  two  years." 

"  I  believe  so  tjo,"  was  the  encouraging  reply. 

Early  the  next  day  Mrs.  Jones  returned. 

"  Where  is  Job,  Hezekiah  ?"  she  called,  excitedly, 
as  she  entered  the  kitchen  and  foimd  the  chair  empty. 
"  Is  he  worse  ?"  and  she  rushed  into  the  bedroom. 

"  No,  I  think  he's  better.  Come  with  me  and  I'll 
show  you  where  he  is  ;"  and,  taking  her  hand,  her 
brother  led  her  to  the  window  and  pointed  out  to 
the  field,  where  Mrs.  Jones  could  just  discern  the 
figure  of  a  man  busily  eijgaged  in  mowing. 

"  That  Job  !  Why,  Hezekiah,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Jones  in  great  amazement,  "  I  never  thought  to  see 
him  at  work  again.    What  doe.s  it  all  mean  ?" 

"  It  means  that  he  has  come  to  his  senses,"  an- 
swered her  brother  ;  "  but  here  comes  the  doctor." 

"  Hallo,  Mr.  Jones  !"  called  the  doctor  from  his 
chaise.  "  Glad  to  see  you  out.  Feel  better,  don't 
you  ? 

"  I  do,  doctor,"  was  the  hearty  response.  "  I  feel 
like  a  man,  and,"  he  added  solemnly,  "  with  God's 
help  I  mean  to  be  one." 

The  doctor  was  now  driving  past,  when  his  'eyes 
suddenly  encountered  Hezekiah,  now  standing  by  the 
door. 

"  Hezekiah,"  he  called,  "  you  were  always  in  some 
mischiet  ever  since  I  remember  ;"  and  with  a  signi- 
ficant nod  he  passed  on. 

For  months  the  open  grave  remained — a  silent  re- 
minder to  the  deacon  of  that  terrible  night. 

Occasionally  when  he  felt  tempted  to  sink  back 
into  his  former  state,^ho  would  walk  there,  and,  look- 
ing into  it,  recall  the  scene.  '  " 

It  was  at  first  very  hard  for  him  to  resume  his  actiwe 
habits,  but  it  gradually^,  because  easier  ;  and  when  he 
was  once  more  t'ne  tarS-workiug,  energetic  man  of 
old,  on  visiting  the  grave  one  evening,  he  found  to 
his  surprise  that  no  trace  of  it  remained.  It  had 
been  filled  in  and  sodded  over,  which  act  he  accepted 
as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  had  at  length  atoned 
for  his  fault. 


Lauro  Rossi,  the  composer  of  "  La  Contessa  di 
Mons"  and  "  Cellini  a  Parigi,"  now  head  of  the  Naples 
Conservatoire,  has  been  commissioned  to  write  a  new 
opera,  to  be  completed  in  May,  and  prodticed  iu  Lon- 
don during  the  season. 

It  is  announced  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  consented  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Arctic  Expedition  the  depots  of  provisions  and  other 
stores  which  were  established  at  certain  points  for 
the  service  of  the  Polaris. 

A  letter  from  Schleswig-Holstein,  in  the  Cologne 
Gazette,  describes  Kiel  as  having  become  one  of  the 
best-defended  ports  in  Europe,  In  1870  it  wa.s  so  strong 
that  the  French  fleet  prudently  gave  it  a  wide  berth, 
and  ithas  since  been  made  considerably  stronger. 

The  completion  of  the  Hoosao  Tunnel,  just  an- 
noimced,  ends  a  labour  of  many  years.  It  is  four 
miles  long,  has  required  the  work  of  many  men,  and 
cost  13,000,000  dols.,  142  lives  were  sacrificed  in  its 
construction.  It  oppns  a  new  and  short  line  between 
New  England  and  the  West,  and  will  jsjve  an  iu> 
,.Detu3  to  the  trada  oi  Bos*^ 
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"  Give  me  somethini 
1  faint  with  fightLuj 


;  to  meet  and  to  flght : 
;  these  things  of  air," 


[all  eights  reserved.] 
CHAPTER  XXVII. 

LATOENCB  DOES  NOT  RETURN  HOMB. 

Two  hours  later,  Margaret  Fane  and  Misa  Folkes 
left  the  nurse's  room  with  solemn  faces.  The  fitful 
fever"  was  ended.  Miss  Parsons'  earthly  life,  with 
all  its  troubles,  disappointments,  and  privations,  had 
ceased,  and  her  spiritual  life,  with  its  perfected 
knowledge,  its  continual  aspirations  after  something 
higher  and  better  than  it  had  ever  known  before,  had 
commenced.  The  wasted  body  of  the  asylum-nurse 
lay  cold  and  motionless  upon  its  humble  pallet ;  but 
her  free  spirit,  tasting  for  the  first  time  the  joys  of 
liberty,  had  already  been  carried  to  some  happier 
sphere  than  ours,  where  it  should  first  find  the  rest 
and  then  the  progress  it  had  been  denied  on  earth. 
Margarita  and  Miss  Folkes,  both  of  them  spiritually- 
minded  women,  with  eyes  that  haxi  power  occa- 
eionally  to  lift  themselves  from  the  contemplation  of 
this  frosty,  materialistic  world  to  where,  beyond  the 
clouds  which  Ignorance  and  Wilfulness  interpose  be- 
tween God  and  our  fleshly  vision,  the  Star  of  Immor- 
tality shines  for  those  who  believe,  felt  this  truth 
from  their  hearts,  and  could  not  but  rejoice  at  her 
departure.  So,  though  their  faces  were  serious, 
there  were  no  tears  in  their  eyes  as  they  issued  from 
the  room  which  had  been  Miss  Parsons'.  The  matron 
met  them  at  the  entrance  of  the  ward. 

"  Is  it  all  over,  ma'am  ?''  she  said  to  Miss  Folkes. 

"  Yes.  She  went  almost  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 
It  is  a  happy  release,  Mrs.  Mauners.  We  ought  to  be 
very  thankful  for  her  sake." 

"  Dear,  yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Manners,  wiping  her 
eye  with  a  comer  of  her  apron,  "  but  we  shall  miss 
her  terribly  in  the  wards  all  the  same.  I  can't  think 
what  poor  Janie  will  do  without  her.  She's  been 
moaning  to  herself  in  a  corner  all  day.  I'm  sure  she 
feels  something  has  happened." 

"  Which  was  Janie  ?"  inquired  Miss  Folkes,  in- 
terested. 

"  This  one,  ma'am,  crouching  by  the  stone.  I  wish 
you  or  the  lady  here  would  speak  a  word  of  comfort 
to  her.    Perhaps  she'd  listen  to  you." 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  my  poor  girl  ?"  siid 
Miss  Folkes,  kindly  touching  her  on  the  shoulder 
"  What  do  you  want  ?" 

The  woman  raised  her  wasted  face,  and  stared  with 
Large,  wide-open  blue  eyes  at  the  stranger. 

"  Want  her  !"  she  answered,  in  a  melancholy  voice. 

"  Your  nurse,  you  mean  !  She  can't  come  to  you 
just  now,  Janie,  because  the  good  God  who  lives  in 
heaven  wants  her  to  do  some  work  for  Him,  but  you 
will  see  her  again  some  day." 

When  ?"  demanded  the  mad  girl,  eagerly. 

"  Very  soon,  perhaps.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact 
time,  but  God  knows  it,  and  He  will  not  keep  you 
waiting  any  longer  than  is  necessary.  Do  you  under- 
stand what  I  say  ?  ' 

But  the  lunatic  had  turned  again  to  the  stone,  and 
did  not  appear  to  be  listening. 

"  Come  here,  Margarit;;,"  said  Miss  Folkes,  "  and 
try  what  ycu  c;in  do  with  the  poo  thin^.  You 
are  more  of  her  own  age.  She  may  t.ike  i  fancy 
to  you." 


Mrs.  Fane  advanced  slowly.  She  had  been  talking 
to  a  little  knot  of  people  at  the  other  end  of  the 
ward.  As  she  caught  sight  of  the  kneeling  figure  she 
started  backwards. 

"  My  God!"  she  said  solemnly,  beneath  her  breath. 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear?" 

"That  is  the  same  woman — the  woman  I  men- 
tioned to  you,  Miss  Folkes,  who  reminds  me  so  pow- 
erfully of  " 

"My  poor  dear  I  it  must  be  terribly  painful.  I 
am  sorry  I  should  have  subjected  you  to  this  again. 
Perhaps  we  had  better  go.  Your  nerves  have  been 
sufficiently  tried  for  to-day." 

"  No,  no  !  I  wiU  speak  to  her.  It  is  only  my  fancy. 
She  is  not  really  like  my  lost  darling.  She  cannot 
be.  But  there  is  a  look — an  ezpression — and  it 
haunts  me." 

She  walked  up  to  the  woman  bravely  and  knelt  by 

her  side. 

"  Poor  Janie  !  I  wish  I  could  comfort  you — if 
only  for  the  sake  of  your  likeness  to  my  sweet  Daisy." 

The  girl  turned  and  confronted  her.  Margarita 
began  to  tremble. 

"  I  cannot  stand  it,"  she  uttered  faintly,  and  tried 
to  rise  ;  but  the  woman  would  not  let  her  go.  Sud- 
denly she  threw  her  arms  around  her  and  held  her 
fast,  saying,  in  a  rapid  whisper,  "  Take  me  away — 
take  me  away — take  me  away — take  me  to  her — to 
her — she  was  so  kind — she  was  so  kind — she  was  so 
kind — take  me  away — take  me  away  !" 

She  threw  tack  her  head  as  she  «poi:e,  and  soine 
thing  in  the  action  seemed  to  appal  Margarita,  She 
wrenched  herself  by  force  from  her  embrace,  and 
stood  at  a  little  distance,  pointing  at  Janie's  up- 
tured  chin. 

"  Do  you  see  it  ?"  she  exclaimed,  wildly.  "  There 
— there.  It  is  another  point  of  resemblance  between 
them.  Oh,"  she  went  on  with  passionate  energy. 
"  if  I  didn't  know  my  darling  was  lying  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  I  should  have  thought  she  knelt 
there.  Let  us  go  home.  Miss  Folkes — pray  let  us 
go  home.  I  feel  as  if  I  couldn't  stand  this  a  moment 
longer." 

"  We  shall  return  again  shortly,  there  is  no  doubt," 
whispered  Miss  Folkes  to  the  matron,  in  excuse  for 
their  sudden  departure  ;  "  but  the  fact  is  my  friend 
has  lost  a  very  dear  relation,  of  whom  poor  Janie  re- 
minds her  too  powerfully,  and  she  cannot  stand  it  at 
first.  She  will  become  more  reconciled  to  the  like- 
ness by-and-by." 

"  Well,  I've  heard  many  a  visitor  say  Janie  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  a  real  lidy,"  replied  Mrs.  Man- 
ners with  some  pride,  "  which  indeed  she  may  be  for 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  for  there's  all  sorts 
come  in  here  from  time  to  time.  It's  only  lack  of 
money  or  friends  that  brings  'em,  ma'am,  and  that's 
a  misfortune  which  the  Lord  won't  charge  to  any  of 
us."  And,  curtseying  low  for  the  fee  placed  in  her 
hand,  the  matron  let  the  ladies  take  their  departure 
without  further  parley,  Miss  Folkes  did  not  speak 
to  Margariti  till  they  had  reached  the  open  air.  Then, 
to  their  surprise,  they  found  the  carriage  was  still 
waiting  f>r  then;  aai  thsy  proposed  of  course 
to  drive  home  together. 

"  How  did  your  master  leave  here  ?"  demanded 
Mrs.  Fane  of  the  footman,  who  held  open  the  car- 
riage door  for  her  ;  "  in  a  cab  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am.  I  didn't  see  him,  for 
master  ordered  the  coachman  to  put  up  for  an  hour, 
and  followtd  you  into  the  building." 

Margarita  started  at  this  intelligence,  but  did  not 
remark  on  it. 

"  Oh,  very  well  1  Drive  to  Miss  Folkes'  first  and 
then  home." 

As  soon  as  she  found  herself  alo-  •  with  her  friend 


she  relapsed  into  a  fit  of  weeping,  and  as  soon  as  she 
had  sufficiently  recovered  from  it.  Miss  Folkes  took 
the  opportunity  to  draw  from  her  the  fuU  account  of 
the  little  difference  »he  had  had  with  her  husband, 
and  its  cause. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said  reprovingly,  "  you  must  tell 
him  all  about  it  directly  you  reach  home.  Such  a 
foolish  thing  to  teep  secret.  What  with  the  mystery 
and  your  low  spirits,  no  wonier  Mr.  Fane  is  angry.  '. 

But  I  don't  like  to  tell  him  !  I  am  so  afraid  of 
wounding  his  feelings.  She  was  his  first  love  —Miss 
Folkes — it  was  months  after  her  death  before  he  could 
even  mention  her  name  without  emotion,  and  I 
tremble  to  think  what  effect  it  might  have  upon  him 
to  see  this  poor  girl." 

I  cannot  think  he  would  desire  to  see  her.  ' 
"  Oh,  yes,  he  would.    You  do  not  know  him.  The 
very  fact  that  he  dreaded  to  see  her  would  make  him 
do  it.    Laurence  is  so  strong-minded  ;  so  contemp- 
tuous of  anything  like  moral  cowardice.    And  if  he 

did  " 

"  Well,  and  if  he  did  ?" 

"  It  would  revive  the  bitter  past  terribly.  It  would 
throw  all  his  thoughts  back  to  that  happy  period  when 
Daisy  was  alive  and  with  him.  and,  Miss  Folkes,  you 
do  not  know  how  much  he  loved  her." 

"  And  you  are  jealous,  even  of  the  dead  !  I  did 
not  think  it  of  you,  Margarita." 

"  Jealous,  of  my  precious  Daisy  ?  of  my  dear  girl  f 
Oh,  no  ;  I  hope  not-^I  hope  not.  I  believe — lam 
atnost  sure,  that  were  she  to  come  back  from  her 
grave,  even  now  I  could  give  him  up  to  her,  and  still 
have  room  for  thankfulness— for  peace." 

"  Then  why  be  so  fearful  of  mentioning  a  woman 
who  resembles  her  to  him  ?" 

"  It  is  not  she.  It  is  not  my  Daisy.  I  should 
evoke  all  his  tenderest  remembrances,  his  keenest 
regrets,  without  the  consolation  of  receiving  back  my 
darling  girL  Ob,  Miss  Folkes  !  If  it  were  she,  if  it 
were  she  I" 

"  Thank  God,  it  is  not." 

"  I  can't  say  that.  I  cannot  even  feel  it,  I  loved 
her  so.  I  have  loved  but  one  thing  better  in  this 
world,"  she  added  in  a  lower  key,  "  and  that  is  her 
husband.  And  my  love  for  him  has  been  doubled  by 
the  knowledge  I  was  consoling  him  for  the  loss  of  her." 

'■  And  yet  you  fear  to  take  him  into  your  confi- 
dence." 

"  Only  for  his  own  sake." 

"  Have  not  your  condition  and  the  secresy  you  have 
maintained  towards  him  wounded  him  ten  times 
more  t'aan  any  reminiscences  could  do  ?  Come,  Mar. 
garita,  ba  reasonable,  be  more  like  yourself,  and  re- 
solve, whatever  comes  of  it,  to  tell  Mr.  Fane  what 
has  so  much  disturbed  you  lately.' 

"  If  you  think  it  best,  I  will." 

"  Of  course  I  think  it  best.  Anything  is  better 
than  misunderstanding  between  people  who  love  each 
other.    Promise  me  you  will  teH  him  this  evening." 

"  I  do  promise." 

'■'  Thank  you,  my  child.  And  I  hope  he  ^vill  pre- 
vent your  going  to  the  asylum  again.  You  can  do 
CO  good  there  now,  and  you  have  too  much  practicil 
work  waiting  you  to  be  able  to  afford  to  waste  any 
time  on  a  seatimentil  remembrance." 

She  kissed  Margarita  affectionately  as  they  parted, 
and  the  wife  returned  home  with  a  firm  resolution  to 
do  as  she  had  bean  counselled. 

Had  Laurence  been  in  the  house  she  wuuld  have 
tcade  a  clean  breast  to  him  at  one.  She  was  just  in 
the  mood  to  tell  him  everything  and  implore  his 
forgiveness  for  the  trouble  she  had  caused  him.  Bu* 
although  it  was  close  upon  their  dinner  hour  he  Lad 
not  yet  returned. 

She  changed  her  dress,  and  carried  her  little  gir' 
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down  stairs  with  her  into  the  drawing-room  to  be- 
guile the  time  till  her  father's  return.  But  the  se- 
cond gong  soundedj  aad  still  there  was  no  sign  of  his 
approach. 

"  Will  you  wait  dinner  for  my  master  any  longer, 
madame  ?"  inquired  the  seivant  when  another  half 
hour  had  slipped  away. 

"  0  !  yes !  I  think  so.  Mr.  Fane  cannot  be  much 
longer  now.    It  is  impossible." 

She  opened  the  pianoforte  and  played  a  lively  set 
of  quadrilles,  whii.st  Daisy  pirouetted  round  the 
room  holding  her  doll  by  the  arms.  Presently  the 
nurse  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Its  half-past  eight,  ma'ame.  Miss  Daisy  should 
be  in  bed." 

"  I  want  to  wait  to  see  papa,"  urged  the  child. 

"  Papa  has  not  come  home  yet,  dear  baby.  You 
muF.t  see  him  to-morrow  morning.  Give  mamma  a 
kiss,  and  go  with  uurse,  like  a  good  girl. 

"  ilaster  is  late  to-night,  ma'am,"  observed  the 
nursi,  as  sj;ie  captar;d  her  uuwilliE;^  charge. 

"  Very  late  !  I  can't  imagine  what  is  the  matter. 
I  thought  he  would  have  been  home  long  ago.  Tell 
Caison  he  h;id  better  serve  the  dinner.  It's  no  U3e 
waiting  any  longer." 

She  went  through  the  meal  in  a  mechanical  melan- 
choly manner,  sitting  in  solitary  grandeur  at  the 
bead  of  an  empty  table,  with  a  speechless  attendant 
standing  behind  her  chair. 

'"  Can  anything  be  the  matter  1"  she  exclaimed 
sudrlenly.  as  the  dinner  came  to  a  close. 

The  decorous  and  highly  respectable  Carson,  who 
knew  his  place  as  well  any  servant  as  was  ever 
bred,  almost  committed  the  improprietj' of  jumping  as 
bis  mistress  took  him  into  her  confidence  after  this 
fashion. 

"  The  mitter,  madame,"  he  .'stammered.  "  I  should 
think  not.  Mr.  Fane  has  probably  been  detained  at 
his  club,  or~or — he  may  have  met  with  friends, 
madam  ^or — or  

'"JBut  he  never  does  any  of  these  things  without 
letting  me  know  first,  Carson,"  she  answered  fretfully 
"  and  it  is  so  strange,  so  unaccountahle."  At  that 
moment  a  sharp  double  knock  sounded  at  the  hall 
door,  and  the  nest,  a  telegram  in  its  official  yellow 
envelope  was  delivered  to  her.  She  tore  it  open,  and 
read  the  enclosure  with  a  pallid  face. 

'•  Your  master  will  not  beat  home  to-night,  Carson," 
she  said  with  trembling  lips,  he — he  has  met  with 
friends,  as  you  suggested.  Tell  them  I  shall  not  re- 
quire coffee  served  in  the  drawing  room,  I  am  tired  1 
I  shall  go  straight  to  bed." 

"  Shall  Fisher  send  it  up  to  your  own  room,  ma« 
dame,"  demanded  Carson,  who  was  vexed  to  see  his 
yoiing  mistress  so  disturbed. 

No  !  I  want  nothing  now,"  she  answered,  as  she 
rose  from  the  table. 

She  left  the  telegram  lying  on  the  floor.  When  she 
hod  disappeared  Carson  pickt- d  it  up,  and  read  it — 

"  I  cannot  return  to-night.  I  have  bu.dueis  to 
transact  which  requires  my  presence." 

That  was  all  ! 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

MEG  EEAXDKir. 

When  Laurence  Fane  ran  out  of  the  asylum  in 
th.-st  escited  manner,  it  v,-asaot  more  than  four  o'clock. 
She  name  and  address  of  the  gentleman  forming  one 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  who  was  suppcstd  toknow 
most  about  the  .intccrdents  of  the  pntients  admittfd 
to  the  ho-.pital  was  iu  his  hand.  Without  consider- 
ing the  social  impropiiety  of  which  h^  was  guilty  in 
calling,  unintroduccxl,  at  tjie  private  resid^  aoe  of  a 
public  man,  he  hailed  the  'first'  cabman  that  passed 
him,  and  directed  him  to  driv^  to  T.ussen-ahum-fe. 
Mr.  Dunman  wa.?  said  to  be  at  home,  and  Laurence- 
Fane,  still  trembling  fn;m  the  terrible  ansiety  that 
bad  attacked  him,  was  shown  into  his  libiary.  It 
seamed  hours  before  he  appeared,  and  when  he'stood 
before  him,  a  .stout,  hard-featured,  and  unsympa- 
thetic looking  man,  t'te  visitor  could  barely  find V.-ord.^; 
in  v/hich  to  make  his  errand  known.  When  he  had 
at  l.ist  made  Mr.  Du  imm  undenstand  what  he 
wanted,  that  gentlcmaii'.i  fac e  puckered  int  a  thou- 
sand disapproving  wrinkles. 

'"  A  most  exi'raordinary  time  and  place  to  chf  o  e 
for  su.-b  an  applic.ition,  Mr.  Fane.  The  b.jyrd  sits 
regularly  om  e  a  f  .>rt:jiu-ht,  when  all  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  pauper  patients  of  the  lunitic  a.^ylum  ar.^ 
attended  to.    But  I  should  think  jou  must  be  avvajca 


that  a  gentleman's  private  residence  is  not  the  place 
where  he  expects  to  be  troubled  with  matters  belong- 
ing to  the  parish," 

'■  I  know  it  only  too  well,  Mr.  Dunman.  I  have 
nothing  but  my  extreme  anxiety  to  plead  as  an  excuse 
for  this  intrusion.  I  was  never  in  the  asylum  till 
this  afternoon,  and  the  patient  I  allude  to  so  strongly 
resembles  a — a — friend  of  my  family  who  has  been 
lost  for  some  tim.e,  that  the  shock  almost  deprived 
me  of  my  usual  powers  of  iudgment." 

"  I  can  understand  it,  sir,  but  I  cannot  help  you 
any  further.  This  is  public  business,  which  1  have 
no  means  of  pursuing  except  in  a  public  mauuer." 

"  I  only  want  to  learn  her  antccfdents — how  she 
came  there — who  knows  her — what  is  her  real  name?" 

"  1  should  not  be  able  to  tell  you  without  referring 
to  the  hospital  books,  which  are  kept  at  the  hospital 
itself." 

"  Then  will  you  give  me  a  line  to  anyone  who  can, 
Mr.  Dunman  ?  I  shall  go  mad  myself  if  this  mystery 
is  not  solved.  You  do  not — you  cannot — know  the 
importance  it  if  to  me." 

'■  You  seem  to  take  a  gi-eat  interest  in  this  woman," 
said  51'r.  Dunman,  e3'eing  his  visitor  keenly. 

Laurence  Fane  groaned. 

"  Give  me  the  order.  That  is  all  I  ask  for.  By 
heavens  !  you  shall  give  it  me.  I  will  not  leave  this 
house  without  it." 

Helooked  sodangereusashe  spoke  that  Mr.  Dunman 
pulled  out  pen,  ink,  and  paper  without  further  pre- 
face, and  wrote  the  necessary  document.  Fane 
seized  it,  and  with  some  incoherent  acknowledgments, 
left  the  room.  Mr.  Dunman  looked  after  him 
'wonderingly. 

'■  Queer  ch.ap!"  he  thought  to  himself,  and  not 
without  a  sensation  of  gratitude  at  having  got  rid  of 
him  so  ea.-ily.  "  If  he  had  asked  for  an  order  for  his 
admit-tanre  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose, 
Jones,"  he  continued  pompously  to  the  servant  who 
had  just  closed  the  hall-door.  "  Mind^if  that  gentle- 
man ever  calls  here  again  you  will  say  I  am  not  at 
home,  Jones;  not  at  home.  Though  I  believe  if  he 
wanted  anything  he  could  force  himself  into  the  li- 
brary and  sit  there  till  I  returned,"  he  added  for  his 
own  benefit. 

Meanwhile  our  poor  hero,  bathed  in 'perspiration, 
notwiLhstauding  the  temperature,  rushed  back  to  the 
lunatic  asylum.  The  person  to  whom  he  had  been 
directed  was  the  secretary  in  charge  of  the  books.  All 
the.  particulars  he  could  give  referring  to  the  patient 
No.  83  were,  that  her  name  was  Jane  Ellis,  and  that 
being  insane  and  chargeable  to  the  parish,  she  had 
been  admitted  to  the  asylum  some  seven  years  be- 
fore and  never  shown  any  signs  of  recovery  since. 

"  But  I  want  to  know  something  of  her  previous 
history.  Who  brought  her  here,  and  under  what 
circumstances  ?" 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir,  except  that  she  was 
transferred  from  the  workhouse  to  this  asylum.  Any 
pauper  belonging  to  the  parish  whose  insanity  is  at- 
tested is  admissible.  I  find  that  Jane  Ellis  is  en- 
tered imder  the  remarks,  '  married  woman,  no 
friends,  hus'nand  not  to  be  found,  age  supposed  to  be 
about  twenty.'  You'll  get  no  further  information 
from  the  workhouse  than  that." 

'■  But  has  no  one  ever  been  to  see  her  2" 

'■  Not  that  I  am  av/are  of." 

"  Are  you  sneaking  of  .lanie,  sir  V  inquired  the 
oBc\:i\  with  whom  Fane  had  inspected  the  asylum, 
and  who,  interested  in  the  conversation,  was  lingering 
near. 

Yes.     Do  you  know  if  she  has  any'friends  ?" 

'■  There's  an  old  woman,  sir,  Meg  Brandrip,  who 
comes  to  see  her  jCvery  Sunday  att-irnoon  ;  but  I 
never  heard  she  was  a  relation.''' 

•'Oh  !  Where  is  she  ?  Can't  you  give  me  her  ad- 
dress ?"  cried  Fane  eagerly. 

"  I  dare  say  I  can  find  it  for  you,  that  is,  if  you'll 
just  wait  a  Viit,"  said  the  man,  as  he  turned  on  his 
heel,  leaving  his  hearer  to  sutler  the  acutest  suspen.se 
till  he  should  appear  again. 

The  matron  knows  nothing  ox  Mother  Brandrip 
out  c>f  the  a.sylum,"  he  said  on  his  return,  "  but 
there's  a  lad  hei-e  as  once  carried  a  parcel  home  for 
her,  and  he  saj's  she  lives  at  No.  24  Virgin's-court, 
Bloom.sbury.  I  can't  vouch  for  his  beiiiLj  right,  you 
know,  sir,  but  still  he  says  so,  and  faint  so  far  if 
you've  a  mind  to  try." 

It  seemed  his  only  resource,  and  he  hastened  to  try 
it.  This  time  he  walked.  His  nerves  were  strung  up 
to  th.i  '.  pitch  of  excitement  that  he  cuuld  not  bear 
til  ■  i''t,i  i:<f  driving.  His  blood  was  at  fever-heat, 
an.l  Ik-  t>  it.  that  he  could  take  no  rest  again  until  the 
fearful,  rui-steiy  that  oevressed  his  soul  was  solved. 


In  after  days  he  could  not  describe,  nor  even  remem» 
her,  how  he  had  felt  during  that  awful  period  of  sus- 
pense. He  only  knew  that  he  had  walked  and  talked 
— much  like  other  men — whilst  hia  body  was  alter- 
nately cold  and  hot,  and  his  brain  was  in  a  state  of 
confusion  which  he  was  utterly  unable  to  separate  or 
to  interpret  into  either  happiness  or  misery. 

It  took  him  half-an-hour  to  reach  Virgin's-oourt, 
although  he  had  walked  as  if  it  had  been  for  a  wager. 
With  some  difficulty  he  found  No.  24  :  a  filthy  look- 
ing domicile,  with  patched  and  papered  windows,  but 
he  could  gain  no  entrance — the  door  was  locked — 
Mrs.  Brandrip  was  evidently  not  at  home.  Laurence 
Fane  stood  there  and  cursed  at  hia  ill  luck,  whilst  a 
group  of  dirty  children,  but  too  well  used  to  cursing, 
stood  and  stared  at  him. 

■'She's  hout,"  remarked  one  of  them  presently. 

"  Do  you  know  where  ?  Could  you  fetch  her  foi 
me?" 

"  I'd  try.    Mebbe,  she's  round  the  corner  !" 

"  Or  at  the  baker's,"  cried  another.    "  I  seed  hei 

there  ten  minutes  ago." 

"  Go  and  find  her,  and  I'll  give  you  each  a  ehil- 

ng,"  said  Fane,  impatiently. 

The  ragged  little  beggars  ran  off  in  different  direc- 
tions, whilst  he  fumed  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
dirty  house,  and  women,  in  sundry  states  of  disha- 
bille, leaned  out  of  the  opposite  windows  and  com- 
mented on  his  behaviour.  Presently  the  children 
returned,  with  an  old  crone  tottering  after  them. 
Fane  scrutinised  her  countenance,  and  immediately 
recognised  it.  She  was  the  old  woman  who  had 
clutched  his  arm  at  the  moment  when  the  unfortu- 
nate Queen  of  the  Wave  had  reached  her  highest 
peril,  and  been  ultimately  brought  to  shore  in  the 
same  boat  as  himself.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her,  the 
recollection  of  her  lamentations  over  the  loss  of  Jane 
Ellis  floated  across  his  memory,  and  a  hope  sprang  up 
in  his  heart  that  all  that  he  had  seen  and  imagined 
that  day  might  be  but  an  illusion,  and  the  patient 
who  called  herself  by  that  name  be  what  she  professed 
to  be. 

"  Are  you  Mrs.  Brandrip?"  he  demanded. 

"  Yes,  sir,  at  your  service.  I  didn't  think  no  one 
would  be  awanting  of  me  to-day,  or  I  shouldn't 
have  gone  from  home,"  she  answered,  as  she  fumbled 
with  trembling  hands  dt  the  fastening  of  her  door. 
Laurence  Fane  threw  the  money  he  had  promised  to 
the  children  and  followed  her. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  you  on  very  important  busi- 
ness," he  commenced,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 
"  Do  you  remember  me,  Mrs.  Brandrip  I  Have  you 
ever  seen  me  before?" 

"  No,  for  sure,  sir,"  answered  the  woman,  shading 
her  bleared  eyes  to  look  at  him. 

Were  you  not  one  of  the  emigrants  wrecked  in 
the  Queen  of  the  Wave  some  seven  years  ago  ?" 

"  La!  yes,  for  sure,  sir,  and  a  terrible  business  that 
was.  We  was  bound  for  Australy,  my  man  and  two 
boys  and  myself,  and  the  Lord  took  'em  all  at  one 
blow  and  left  me  here  to  get  on  as  I  best  might." 

"  I  was  with  you  in  the  boat  that  brought  us  to 
shore,  Mrs.  Brandrip," 

"  La,  now,  and  were  j'ou  ?  Never,  for  sure.  But 
my  eyes  are  getting  very  dim,  sir,  and  I  can't  see  as  I 
used  to  do." 

"  You  don't  remember  me  at  all, then." 

"  I  don't,  sir,  and  that's  the  truth,  and  I  hope  you 
won't  be  offended.  But  there  ;  what  a  time  it  was 
to  be  thinking  of  anything  but  our  own  sins,  and  the 
place  we  was  agoing." 

"  Yet  I  remember  you.  You  used  to  talk  a  good 
deal  of  one  Jane  Ellis." 

"  For  sure,  and  she  was  saved,  sir.  Praise  tha 
Lord,  but  la,  such  a  wreck.  If  her  poor  father  could 
have  seen  'er,  he'd  a  died  of  grief.  I  had  promised 
old  John  Green  on  his  death  bed  as  I'd  look  after  hi» 
gal  a-board  ship,  for  she  was  a  fine  gal  and  flighty, 
though  agoing  to  find  her'usband  in  Australy,  which 
he's  never  bin  heard  of  since  neither.  And  then, 
what  with  the  sickness  and  the  trouble  I  clean  forgot 
it  till  we  was  all  agoiog  to  the  bottom,  and  then  it 
Jay  terrible  on  me,  sir.  And  I  dare  say  I  talked  a  bit 
of  her.  She  never  came  to  land,  tir,  for  a  whole 
month  after  me,  and  when  I  heerd  she'd  been  re- 
stored along  with  others  1  went  down  to  see  her  ; 
and  there  she  was  raving-like  and  quite  out  of  her 
senses.  I  couldn't  understand  the  like  of  it,  for 
though  I'd  never  seen  'er  often  her  poor  father  had 
always  talked  to  me  of  her  being  so  sensible  and 'cute 
like.  But  they  told  me  that  she  was  being  lowered 
into  the  boat,  a  burning  bit  of  wood,  sir,  one  of  them 
nasty  spars  or  summat,hit  her  on  the 'ed  and  knocked 
her  back  seiiselegSj,  aad  when  ehe  came  to  she  waa 
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ravin',  and  she's  never  bin  no  better.  She's  in  a  lu- 
natic asylum  at  .    I  often  goes  to  see  her,  poor 

gal,  and  take  )icr  a  flower  or  a  bit  of  cal:e,  but  she 
never  knows  me,  in  course,  and  it  isn't  to  be  expected 
considevin'  we  never  met  before  she  was  cracked." 

He  had  listened  to  this  long  harangue  in  patient 
silencf.    Now  he  felt  he  must  speak. 

"  Mrs.  Brandrip,  it  is  about  .Tane  Ellis  I  want  to 
question  you.  I  saw  her  this  afternoon.  There  were 
several  women  came  on  shore  in  that  boat,  you  re- 
member. Are  you  sure  tha  one  in  the  asylum  is 
Jane  Ellis  ?" 

"  Ln,  sir,  to  be  sure." 

"  You  had  never  seen  her  —how  did  you  recognise 
her  ?" 

"  She  had  on  her  own  clothes,  inscribed  with  her 
full  name.  Besides,  sir,  the  agent's  gentleman  had 
a  li.st  of  all  the  emigrants  in  the  Queen  of  the  Wave, 
.lud  so  had  Benjamin  Swain,  who  was  with  'em  in 
the  boat,  and  thi.s  poor  creature  corresponded  with 
their  description  and  hevery  think.  Oh,  yes  sir,  it's 
Jane  Ellis  ;  there's  no  call  to  d.iubt  it.  And  it 
would  have  been  much  wiser  if  the  Lord  had  saved 
my  poor  man,  who  could  have  worked  for  a  bit  of 
bread  for  me,  in.stead  of  a  senseless  woman  who 
ain't  no  use  to  nobody.'.' 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  Fane.  Her  irreverence  jarred 
wpon  his  feelings.    "  Tell  me  all  you  know  about  it. 

JiDid  the  man  Swain  swear  this  woman  was  Jane 

lEllis  ?" 

"  La,  sir,  he'd  no  call  to  swear,  and  how  should 
bo  know  ?    But  all  I  heard  I  heard  from  him." 

■'  Where  is  he  to  be  found,  then  ?" 

"  He  used  to  be  about  the  docks  ;  but  he's  down 
Greenwich  way,  now  sir.  He's  been  tried  terrible 
with  rheumatics  lately,  poor  dear." 

"  Can  you  give  me  his  address  ?" 

"That  I  can't,  sir;  but  they'll  tell  you  at  the 
orsepital.  I  think  he  bides  along  of  his  son-in-law, 
the  boat-builder  ;  but  he's  well  known  is  Benjamin 
Swain.    Any  one  will  tell  you  where  to  find  him." 

"  Then  you  can  tell  me  nothing  more  ?" 

"I've  told  all  I  know,  sir.  And  if  you  could  give 
the  nsor  gal  a  little  comfort  now  and  then  for  the 
sake  of  them  as  is  gone,  sir.  'twould  be  a  rale  charity, 
that  it  would." 

He  muttered  something  in  reply  as  he  rewarded 
the  old  woman  far  above  her  highest  expectations, 
and  passed  out  once  more  into  the  now  dusky  street. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


OPPOETUNITY. 
'T«  as  in  the  time  the  early  apple, 

In  yellow  globes,  falls  to  the  ground, 
When  Ben  and  I  liad  Uarnessed  Dapple, 

And  through  the  orchard  slowly  wound. 

The  fadinj;  grass  was  turninf;  yellow — 
The  mower's  scythe  had  laid  it  low — 

The  harvest  sky  was  warm  and  mellow. 
The  softest  winds  about  did  blow. 

When,  on  her  labour  qnite  intent, 
I  saw  the  merry-hexited  Jane 

At  picking  berries,  as  I  went 

ft  ith  lumbering  wagou  up  the  lane. 

The  lass  on  whom  my  heart  was  sot, 
i  had  not  seen  her,  tlioiigh,  for  week*-, 

An<l  now  it  seemed,  by  chance  we  met. 
And  scarlet  grew  the  maiden's  cheeks. 

And,  softly,  let  me  say.  her  mother. 
Who  shaiply  lool;ed  for  worldly  gains. 

Had  bade  her  daughter  choose  another. 
And  I  but  cursed  her  for  her  pains. 

My  heart  was  then  too  weak  for  chiding, 
When  I  had  sought  the  maiden's  side  ; 

The  hour  for  which  I  had  been  biding, 
I  used  in  pleading  for  a  brid«. 

And  she,  true  heart  and  ever  tender. 
Her  promise  gave,  I  had  it  sealed. 

Oh  !  wherefore  should  her  motlier  send  he 
At  piclcing  berries  in  my  field  ? 


JtyREAKFAST. — EPPS'S  COCO\. — GRATEFUL  ANn  COMFORT- 
ING— "  By  a  thorouqfh  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
wliich  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition, 
s,nd  by  a  careful  application  of  the  ftue  properties  of  well- 
eelected  cocoa,  .Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables 
with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us 
tnany  heavy  doctors'  bills." — Civil  SeroiM  Gazette.  Made 
limply  with  Boiling  Water  or  Jlilk.  Sold  by  Grocers  in 
packets  only,  labelled—"  James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homoeo- 
pathic Chemists,  4S,  Threadneedle-street,  and  17(1,  Picca- 
dilly;  Works,  Kuston-road,  London." 

Manufacture  of  Co(oa.— '•  Wewill  now  give  an  account 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co. , 
manufacturera  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  Avorks  in  the 
Buston-road,  London."— See  Article  in  CcusnlVs  titusthold 
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AMERICAN  LIFE. 


BY  W.  HEPWOUTH  DIXON. 

Russia  and  America  are  said  to  have  many  things 
in  common,  and  therefore  to  be  stamped  by  nature 
as  political  friends.  Ono  thing  they  have  in  com- 
mon, which  the  critics  have  not  pressed  as  yet  ; 
each  country  knows  the  date  of  her  birth,  and  holds 
a  festival  on  the  day  of  her  advent  as  an  indepen- 
dent power.  France,  England,  Germany,  are  my- 
thical States,  with  kings  as  legendary  as  the  dynas- 
ties of  Rome  and  Greece.  These  nations  were  "  not 
born,"  they  "grew."  R'u.?sia  and  America  know 
their  parentage  and  family  history.  Not  long  ago 
Russia  comi>leted  her  thovi.sandth  yoar — in  sixteen 
mouths  America  will  complete  her  hundredth  year — 
of  national  life.  Each  country  marks  the  fact, 
marks  it  in  her  own  way.,  Russia  retires  within  her 
ancient  Kremlin  at  Velika  Novgorod,  sings  Masses, 
fires  artillery,  and  rears  herself  a  monument  of  brass 
in  front  of  her  cathedral  gates,  and  under  cover 
of  her  fortress  walla.  America  proposes  to  assem- 
ble her  citizens  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  exhibit  her 
productions  in  a  palace,  dedicated  to  the  peaceful 
arts,  in  Fairmouut  Park. 

Russia  invited  no  one  to  see  her  celebration  at 
'Velika  Novgorod  ;  America  invites  the  world,  not 
only  to  see,  but  take  a  part  in,  her  celebration  at  Phil- 
adelphia. Need  we  add,  by  way  of  challenge,  that  the 
palace  in  Fairmount  Park,  to  which  America  invites 
the  nations,  will  be  the  biggest  thing  ever  seen  in 
wood  and  glass — as  much  bigger  than  the  palace  in 
Hyde  Park  as  Westminster  Abbey  is  bigger  than  St. 
Margaret's  Church  ? 

This  invitation  was  a  second  thought,  which  sprang 
up  only  after  certain  mischief  had  been  done.  The 
dreams  of  her  politicians  were  of  strife  and  victory  ; 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  of  the  siege  of  Boston,  of 
the  meeting  of  Congress  in  the  room  now  known 
as  Independence  Hall.  A  new  Adams  was  to  invoke 
the  god  of  eloquence  ;  a  new  Lee  to  denounce  the 
tyranny  of  kings.  "  Whereas,"  ran  the  first  Con- 
gressional Act,  "  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  was  prepared,  signed, 
and  promulgated  in  the  year  1776,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  ;  and  whereas  it  behoves  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  celebrate,  by  appropriate  cere- 
monies, the  centennial  anniversary  of  this  memoiable 

and  decisive  event  -,"  no  need  to  quote  the  rest. 

This  text  was  not  composed  for  strangers'  eyes. 

America  first  thought  of  her  celebration,  she  after- 
wards thought  of  her  exhibition,  and  the  political 
programme  will  not  easily  combine  with  the  popular 
conception.  The  first  is  rational — th^t  is  sectional, 
parochial;  the  second  is  international — that  is  gene- 
ral, cosmopolitan.  ' 

That  a  great  nation  should  celebrate  her  advent  is 
a  thing  of  course;  that  she  should  celebrate  the  fact 
in  a  modest,  inoffensive  manner  is  an  accident  of 
taste.  Such  acts  are  always  selfish  acts,  conducted 
under  auspices  to  bring  out  pride  of  speech.  Who 
can  be  warm  and  wise,  excited  and  sedate  ?  Think 
of  our  birth-days,  our  majorities,  our  silver  wed- 
dings; are  they  always  modest  and  without  offence  ? 
Are  not  our  family  feasts,  our  village  anniversaries, 
even  our  church  gatherings,  made  occasions  for  a 
littla  vanity  in  the  doings  of  our  nobis  selves  ? 
Nations  are  only  groups  of  families,  villages,  and 
churches.  Our  American  couzins  are  but  human, 
even  as  we  are  human.  Nay,  the  people  who  can 
eat  and  drink  and  talk  and  rhyme,  in  honour  of 
their  own  exploits,  without  offending  neighbours 
and  rivals,  have  not  yet  been  found  on  this  poor 
earth. 

A  hundred  years  of  growth,  of  produce,  of  iuven" 
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tion — this  is  what  America  will  show  the  world,  and 
this  will  interest  men  of  every  race,  but  none  go 
greatly  as  ourselves,  who  planted  these  amazing  co- 
lonies on  a  distant  shore,  as  we  are  planting  colonies 
now  on  every  continent  of  the  globe. 

It  is  a  splendid  tale  they  have  to  tell.  When  John 
Hancock  and  his  fellows  signed  the  Declaration  oi 
Independence,  thirteen  colonics  were  represented  in 
congress,  and  these  thirteen  colonies  counted  a  mere 
handful  of  people.  In  a  hundred  years,  we  have 
fifty  States  and  territories,  covering  three  millioa 
square  miles  of  surface,  and  containing  nearly  forty 
millions  of  inhabitants.  England  excepted,  no  coun- 
try has  increased  so  fast  in  territory  and  in  popula- 
tion as  the  United  States.  France  and  Spain  have 
shrunk  in  territorp,  and  have  hardly  gained  in  popu- 
lation. Austria  has  been  rent  asunder  ;  Italy  has 
become  united,  and  her  growth  has  been  promoted 
by  her  freedom.  Prussia  has  started  up  into  a 
mighty  power  ;  and  her  external  growth  is  more  re- 
markable than  that  of  the  American  Republic,  but 
her  sweep  of  territory  has  not  been  commensurate 
with  her  increase  in  military  strength.  Russia  bat 
made  enormous  strides,  and  is  now  the  second  coun- 
try of  the  earth.  England  has  out-grown  every 
rival,  having  a  larger  territory  than  Russia,  and 
a  population  only  second  to  China.  But  the 
States  are  treading  in  our  footsteps,  and  assum- 
ing their  inheritance  in  the  soil.  A  few  aonths 
ago,  Lord  Dufferin,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  annexed 
the  North  Polar  countries  to  the  empire  of 
■Victoria  ;  in  another  year  or  so  General  Grant,  by  a 
stroke  of  his  pen,  may  annex  the  upper  part  of 
Mexico  to  the  American  Republic.  The  three  mil- 
lions of  square  miles  will  be  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  land  enough  to  form  five  or  six  new  States.  The 
surface  of  the  earth  seems  passing  to  the  Anglo 
Saxon  race. 

In  a  hundred  years,  America  claims,  and  justly 
claims,  her  share  in  the  inventions  which  have  done 
most  to  serve  mankind.  Even  after  striking  out  her 
claims  to  the  invention  of  steam  ships  and  electric 
wires,  the  list  of  her  inventions,  or  improvements  on 
inventions,  is  considerable.  An  American  invente  1 
the  cotton-gin.  An  American  invented  the  rotatory 
printing  press.  The  apple  parer  and  the  knife  cleaner 
are  American.  The  grass  cutter,  the  steam  mower, 
and  the  planing  machine  are  all  American.  Is  not 
the  hot-air  engine  American  ?  Are  not  the  various 
sewing-machines  American  ?  The  indiarubber 
business  is  American.  One  American  taught  us  how 
to  make  wool  cards,  another  how  to  make  horse-shoes 
by  machinery.  The  sand-blast  is  American  ;  the 
grain  elevator  is  American.  Americans  claim  the 
electro-magnet,  and  the  artificial  manufacture  of  ice. 
The  people  are  of  skilful  race,  and  there  are  probably 
hundreds  of  inventions  lying  in  the  lonely  farmsteads, 
waiting  for  a  little  dayhght,  such  as  they  will  find  in 
Fairmount  Park. 

Apart  from  other  nations,  tha  Americans  would 
have  formed  a  rich  and  singular  collection,  picturing 
their  country  to  the  eye  on  a  most  ample  canvas  and 
in  a  befitting  frame. 

The  Government  will  take  an  active  part.  Each 
Minister  proposes  to  exhibit  illustrations  of  the  na* 
tural  history,  ethnology,  and  production  of  theRepub 
lie,  from  the  wilds  of  Idaho,  "  where  whiskey  freezes 
in  the  cupboard,"  to  the  semi-tropical  regions  of 
Texas  and  Florida,  where  oranges  ripen  on  every 
wall.  One  Minister  will  illustrate  *he  native  tribes 
showing  their  wigwams,  weapons,  modes  of  warfare, 
and  such  like.  The  land  office  will  show  the  surveys, 
with  the  progress  of  exploration  and  settlement 
Education  will  be  illustrated  by  schoolroom  booki 
aud  models,  and  Americans  will,  perhaps,  be  sot  to 
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Bee,  what  General  Eaton  has  been  trying  in  vain  to 
make  them  understand,  that,  spite  of  a  school-system, 
excellent  in  theory,  America  is  behind  the  age  in  this 
important  branch  of  public  economy.  The  Mint  will 
show  a  set  of  coins  and  medals,  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment will  contribute  models  of  forts,  pontoons,  tor- 
pedoes, maps,  and  arms.  The  Government  collections 
will  be  great;  for  they  are  meant  to  gratify  the  sense 
of  wealth  and  power,  and  justify  the  greatest  Fourth 
of  July  on  record. 

By  an  unlucky  message,  General  Grant  has  given 
the  thing  an  ugly  twist.  In  calling  on  the  people  to 
"mark"  the  great  "event"  by  a  corresponding  effort 
In  the  way  of  representation,  he  has  not  one  wor  d 
to  say  about  the  higher  uses  and  the  nobler  morals 
of  such  gatherings  as  those  of  London,  Paris,  and 
Vienna.  He  never  mentions  the  word  "  Peace."  No 
hope  is  uttered  of  a  kindlier  understanding  of  men 
and  nations.  Not  a  thought  is  wasted  on  the  dignity 
of  labour,  or  the  intellectual  light  and  heat  produced 
by  clash  of  mind  and  mind.  In  the  palace  to  be  buitl 
in  Fairmount  Park  he  sees  no  more  than  a  shop.  A 
phrase  occurs  which  critics  in  search  of  hints  of  Caesar- 
isax  will  note  with  a  red  line.  It  is  a  new  reading  of  a 
famous  phrase,  a  new  definition  of  the  rights  of  man. 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  we  are  told  with 
due  emphasis  that  God  has  endowed  men  with  cer- 
tain rights,  the  chief  of  which  are  "  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Grant  put  the  rights  of 
Americans  in  another  light  by  an  assertion  that 
their  object  is  "the,  pursuit  of  fame,  fortune,  and 
honours."  Not  honour,  but  honours  !  He  is  good 
enough  to  add  that  this  "  pursuit  "  is  open  to  "  the 
lowest  citizen  as  well  as  the  highest ;"  butjthe  phrase 
reminds  one  less  of  John  Hancock  than  of  Anacharsis 
Clootz. 

A  mark  has  thus  been  given  to  the  affair  by  party 
men,  which  only  the  good  sense  and  generous  heart 
of  the  American  people  can  remove.  "  Guess  our 
centennial's  got  to  be  a  good  thing  anyhow  :  you 
don't  have  a  battle  of  Lexington  fought  every  day  ; 
and  we  must  have  the  biggest  gun  yet  fired  on 
the  almighty  Fourth  of  July,"  I  heard  a  fellow  in  a 
railway  car  declare.  It  would  be  natural  for  these 
folks  to  fire  their  gun  and  sing  their  patriotic  songs- 
In  Europe  we  are  often  local  and  parochial ;  partial 
to  our  names  and  dates  ;  and  apt  to  preserve  their 
memory  in  floods  of  wine  ;  not  caring  how  other 
folks  may  hke  our  roar  of  song  and  speech.  The  "San 
of  Austerlitz"  has  shone  on  many  an  evening  revel, 
from  which  an  Austrian  officer  would  have  run  away 
in  shame.  No  French  marshal  could  have  dined  at 
Apsley  House  on  the  Eighteenth  of  June.  The  Fourth 
of  September  is  not  a  day  on  which  a  Bonaparte 
Would  like  to  see  Berlin.  No  one  be- 
lieves that  the  Americans  are  more  provincial 
in  their  pride  than  the  Italians  and  the  French.  The 
facts  are  all  the '  other  way.  If  any  fault  can  be 
justly  found  with  them,  it  is  the  fault  of  family  pride 
and  local  sentiment.  "  A  man  may  talk  about  himself, 
if  he  has  anything  to  say  ;  but  a  fellow  who  bothers 
you  about  his  father  and  his  grandfather  is  a  fool,"  I 
heard  a  guest  declare  in  one  of  the  best  houses  in 
these  States.  "  1  am  a  man,  and  don't  care  to  call 
myself  anything  else-^not  even  an  American,"  a 
banker  in  San  Francisco  said  to  me  in  the  presence 
of  a  dozen  Californians  ;  no  one  seemed  to  think  his 
language  strange.  But  even  for  a  philosophical  and 
cosmopolitan  people  there  are  ugly  combinations  of 
fact.  Bismarck  would  not  ask  MacMabon  to  dinner 
on  the  Fourth  of  September. 

Americans  have  got  over  many  difficulties,  and  they 
will  get  over  the  difficulty  of  combining  a  war  paean 
and  a  psalm  of  peace.  But  it  is  well  for  them  to  see 
tilings  ^  fcJ--  '  -*      in  the  broad  light  of  day.  The 


celebration  they  propose  to  keep  is  of  necessity  local, 
in  a  certain  sense  parochial.  The  Exhibition  they 
propose  to  hold  is  of  necessity  general,  in  a  certain 
sense  cosmopolitan.  Though  held  on  Pennsylvanian 
soil,  the  Exhibition  will  belong  to  men  of  every  race 
and  clime.  Good  temper,  and  a  wish  to  make  the 
best  of  things,  will  carry  us  to  a  prosperous  end.  As 
little  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  siege  of  Boston  as 
a  well-bred  host  wouM  venture  in  the  presence  of  his 
guest  will  be  enough.  So  long  as  Fairmount  Park  is 
open,  Philadelphia  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  neutra- 
lised city,  free  from  sectional  and  party  strife,  and  as 
a  common  capital  of  the  civilised  world. 

CAROT. 

Corot,  the  great  landscape  painter  of  France, 
is  dead.  He  died  of  dropsy,  at  seventy-eight  years 
of  age.  He  was,  however,  still  full  of  vigour,  and 
his  death  is  a  great  loss  to  French  art.  It  was  of 
this  Corot  that  About  once  said — "  He  is  unique  in 
his  way.  He  imitates  nothing,  not  even  nature, 
and  he  is  inimitable."  He  was  a  quiet,  simple  man, 
living  a  homely,  patriarchal  life,  like  a  country  far- 
mer. One  thing  he  could  never  do  without — that 
was  his  pipe.  One  day  he  was  invited  to  dine  with 
the  late  Emperor  at  Fontainebleau.  "May  I  smoke 
my  pipe  after  dinner  ?"  he  asked.  "  No,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Then  I'll  stop  at  home,"  said  Corot.  And 
he  did.  Corot  lived  in  awful  dread  of  fire.  "  When 
one  is  a  smoker,"  he  used  to  say,  "the  lucifer-box 
should  be  wrapped  up  in  an  insurance  policy."  His 
paintings  were  insured  by  an  American  company. 
He  leaves  a  studio  full  of  pictures  more  or  less 
finished.  Two  of  his  pictures  will  be  exhibited  in 
this  year's  Salon — they  are  the  "  Danse  Antique," 
and  the  "  Bucheron."  Up  to  twenty  years  ago  Corot 
was  a  poor  man.  Then,  however,  he.jnherited 
£1,000  a  year  from  his  father.  But  so  soon 
as  he  could  live  by  his  pencil  he  never 
touched  this  money,  which  now  goes  to 
nephews  and  nieces.  During  his  life  he  granted 
many  pensions  out  of  his  private  fortune,  and  the 
number  of  painters  he  helped  and  encouraged  by 
giving  them  means  to  "  labour  and  to  wait"  for  better 
days  can  scarcely  be  reckoned.  To  his  ■friend  Millet's 
widow  he  gave  fifteen  thousand  francs  only  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Corot  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
nature.  "  I  seem  to  see  nuts  growing  on  the  trees  of 
my  pictures,"  he  would  say;  "I  hear  the  birds  sing; 
I  hear  the  murmur  of  the  leaves  and  rivulets.  The 
sun  rises  and  sets  for  me  in  my  studio  among  my 
canvas."  He  never  occupied  himself  with  politics. 
It  was  in  1848,  after  there  had  been  fighting  for  three 
days  in  the  streets,  that,  looking  out  for  the  first 
time,  he  said,  "  H'm  1  It  seems  people  are  not  very 
pleased  to-day  !" — and  then  he  set  to  work  again. 
He  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  jealousy," 
generally  so  fatal  to  artists.  And  yet  he  knew  his 
own  value,  for  he  would  often  sit  before  one  of  his 
pictures,  and,  after  looking  at  it  for  some  time,  would 
say,  "That's  famous — that  !"  A  curious  trait  of 
Corot' s  character  was  that  although  he  never  played 
at  any  game  during  his  life  he  used  to  look  on  at 
players  with  the  same  anxiety  and  pleasure  as  if  he 
were  playing  himself.  This,  indeed,  was  one  of  the 
last  pleasures  of  his  life.  The  friend."!,  who  watched 
by  the  side  of  his  bed,  used  to  play  at  piquet  to 
amuse  him.  "  Go  to  bed,  children,"  he  would 
say,  "you  won't  gain  another  year  of  life  for  me  !" 
He  used  to  be  called  ie^cj'e  C'oJ'oi,  on  account  of  the 
exquisitely  tender  and  paternal  manner  that  he  had 
with  those  who  spoke  to  him.  In  appearance  he  was 
like  a  stout,  strong  countryman.  Thick  white  hair 
covered  his  head,  and  over  this  he  wore  a  brown  cap, 
a  la  B^"  -in.    A  smile  was  always  in  his  eyes  and  a 


pipe  was  always  in  his  mouth.  He  worked  with 
ardour  from  dawn  till  dusk,  when  he  used  to  say — 
"  God  has  extinguished  the  lamp — I  must  give  up  !" 
Then  he  would  go  to  dinner,  his  only  meal  in  the 
day,  as  in  the  morning  heonly  took  a  plate  of  soup. 
He  always  sang  whilst  working.  He  was  a  passionate 
admirer  of  Raphael  and  all  the  painters  of  that  age. 
"  To  think,"  he  used  to  say,  "  that  a  man  like 
Raphael  should  die  at  thirty-three  years  of  age,  and 
that  an  old  stick  like  me  should  live  to  be  over  70  !' 
Corot's  atelier  was  not  interesting  to  the  casual 
visitor.  Landscape  paiutei's'  studios  seldom  are.  He 
did  not,  however,  outlive  his  fame,  for  his  last 
picture  was  always  more  beautiful  than  the  last  but 
one.  "  He  passed  his  life  in  surpassing  himself,"  said 
Dumas  when  he  heard  of  his  death.  And  tl  at  was 
true.  Corot's  charity  was  proverbial.  One  day  a  lady 
plainly  dressed  in  an  old  black  silk  came  to  borroi/ 
£40  of  him.  His  old  servant  mumbled  something 
about  "beggars  in  silk  dresses."  "Learn,"  said 
Corot,  "  that  the  worst  of  poverty  is  poverty  in  silk!" 
Death  often  effects  strange  transfigurations;  but 
seldom  any  so  great  as  in  Corot's  case.  It  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  know  him.  A  stern,  and  rigid 
expression  has  taken  the  place  of  the  round  and 
almost  childlike  joyous  look,  which  characterised  his 
face  when  alive.  It  is  not  Pere  Corot  now,  but  the 
fjreat  Corot.  On  the  very  same  night  that  Corot 
died,  and  almost  at  tlie  same  hour,  another  man 
of  the  same  name  also  died.  He,  too,  was  a  painter. 
His  name  was  Pierre  Corot.  One  day,  pushed  hf 
famine,  he  signed  a  painting  "  Corot,"  like  the  great 
Corot.  Corot  heard  of  this.  He  went  to  see  Pierre 
Corot,  heard  him,  and  and  gave  him  a  sum 
of  money  to  pursue  his  studies,  asking  him 
at  the  same  time  to  sign  fully  "  Pierre  Corot,"  which 
the  poor  fellow  did  ever  after.  And  now  he  dies 
the  same  day,  almost  the  same  hour,  as  his  benefactor. 

Mr.  Boughton  is  painting  for  the  forthcoming 
Academy  exhibition  a  picture  entitled  "  Woman  and 
her  Master,"  which  represents  a  railway  navvy  stalk- 
ing across  a  common  with  bis  bull-pup,  while  the 
women  of  his  household  follow  meekly  after,  at  a 
most  respectful  distance. 

Predatory  Chicks. — Try  Max  Adeler's  method. 
He  describes  it  as  follows  :— "  We  had  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  last  summer  with  Pitman's  chickens  ;  as  fast 
as  we  planted  anything  in  our  little  garden,  those 
chickens  of  Pitman's  would  creep  through  the  fence, 
scratch  out  the  seed,  fill  up,  and  go  home.  When 
the  radish  bed  had  been  ravi-^hed  in  this  manner  for 
the  fifth  time  we  complained  to  Pitman.  He  was 
not  disposed  to  interfere.  '  Adeler,'  he  said,  '  I  tell 
you  it  does  'em  good  :  and  it  does  them  beds  good  to 
be  raked  over  by  chickens.  If  I  have  radishes,  give 
me  chickens  to  scratch  around  them  and  eat  up  the 
worms.  Radishes  that  haven't  been  scratched  ain't 
worth  a  cent."  Then  we  climbed  over  the  fence  with 
the  determination  to  take  the  law  in  our  own  hands. 
We  procured  half  a  peck  of  coru  and  two  dozen 
small  fish-honks.  Fastening  the  hooks  each  to  a  grain 
of  corn,  we  tied  wire  to  each  hook.  Then  we  scat- 
tered the  whole  of  the  corn  on  the  radish  bed,  and 
fixed  th  eends  of  the  wires  to  the  biggest  sky-rocket 
we  could  get.  The  rocket  stood  in  a  fi-ame  about  ten 
yards  awiiy  from  the  hooks.  That  very  morning 
Pitman's  chickens  came  over,  and  instantly  began  to 
devour  the  corn.  We  were  ready,  and,  as  soon  as  it 
was  evident  that  the  hooks  were  all  swallowed,  we 
applied  a  match  to  that  rocket.  It  is  regarded  aa 
probable  that  no  barn-yard  fowls  that  have  existed 
since  the  days  of  Noah  ever  proceeded  towards  th« 
azure  vault  of  heaven  with  such  rapidity  as  those 
did.  A  fizz,  a  few  ejaculatory  cackles,  a  puff  of 
smoke,  and  Pitman's  roosters  and  chickens  were 
swishing  around  among  the  celestial  constellations 
without  their  feathers,  and  in  some  doubt  respecting 
the  stability  of  earthly  things.  Pitman  never  knew 
what  became  of  his  fowls  ;  iut  when  we  read  in  the 
paper  next  day  that  24  underdone  chickens,  witb 
fish-hooks  in  their  craws,  had  been  rained  dovra  by  a 
hurricane  in  New  Jersey,  we  felt  certain  that  that 
sky-rocket  had  done  its  duty  " 
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CAUGHT  IN  HIS  OWN  TRAP, 


Wandering  in  the  May-time, 

Sweet  it  is  to  rove, 
Just  before  the  hay-time, 
Ihrough  the  shady  grova. 

So  sang  Elery  Vane  as  he  made  his  appearance  be- 
neath the  old  cherry-tree  where  pretty  Rosa  Rae  was 
•eated,  mating  a  pretence  of  reading  an  odd  volume 
of  poetry,  but  in  reality  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the 
man  who  now  stood  before  her. 

He  put  up  bis  hand  and  shook  down  a  shower  of 
the  snow-white  petals  all  over  Rosa's  sunny  hair. 

"They  become  you,  yastly,  mignonne,"  said  he, 
with  an  admiring  look  at  the  petite  figure  before 
him.  "  Let  me  weave  you  a  crown  and  you  shall  be 
queen  of  the  May  on  the  spot  ;  '  and,  catching  a  spray 
from  the  nearest  limb,  he  deftly  wove  a  hagrant 
wreath  which  he  set  among  her  golden  curls.  Having 
adjusted  it  to  his  satisfaction,  he  stood  o£F  to  study 
its  effect,  and  Rosa,  with  blushing  cheeks  and  down- 
'■ast  eyes,  was  the  very  picture  of  maiden  sweetness 
and  purity. 

"  Charming  !"  pronounced  he  when  he  had  com- 
pleted his  turvey  ;  "  and  now  let  me  see  what  you 
are  reading.  Ah!  'Bianca  among  the  Nightingales'  ;" 
»nd,  taking  the  book  from  Rosa,  he  read,  in  a  clear, 
^finor  voice  that  pathetic  story  of  love  unrequited: 

Giulio,  my  Giulio! — sing  they  so. 

And  you  be  silent?   Do  I  speak, 
And  you  not  hear?   An  arm  you  throw 

Rouu.l  some  one,  and  I  feel  so  weat, 
Oh,  owl-like  birds!    They  sing  for  spito, 

Tbcy  sing  for  hate,  they  sing  for  doomi 
They'll  sing  through  death  who  sing  through  night, 

They'll  sing  and  stun  me  in  the  tomb — 
The  nightingales,  the  nightingales. 

He  read  well,  and  an  indefinable  feeling  of  sadness 
;rept  into  Rosa's  heart  as  the  plaint  of  the  Tuscan 
maiden  was  breathed  forth  in  the  words  of  the  be- 
|Oved  Queen  Poet,  and  from  the  lips  of  the  man  she 
joved.  For  Rosa  had  quite  fallen  in  love  with  the 
handsome  fellow  beside  her,  and  she  was  almost  cer- 
tain, though  no  word  of  love-makiD^-^  had  passed  be- 
tween them,  that  Elery  Vane  loved  her;  at  all  events, 
he  evidently  preferred  her  to  all  the  other  village 
girls,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  preference. 

Vane  had  come  to  Riversdale  six  months  before  as 
assistant  to  his  uncle  old  Dr.  Vane.  The  old  gentle- 
man was  in  failing  health,  and  there  were  rumours 
that  he  was  about  to  retire  from  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  while  the  nephew  was  to  take  his  place. 
Any  way,  Elery  Vane  was  looked  upon  as  a  rising 
young  man,  and  one  likely  to  get  on  in  the  world. 

All  the  marriageable  young  ladies  of  Riverdale  had 
set  their  caps  at  him,  but  he  had  managed  to  steer 
clear  of  their  machinations,  and  nearly  every  day  saw 
bim  a  visitor  at  Colonel  Rae's  hospitable  mansion. 
The  colonel  was  pleased  with  the  young  man's  gen- 
tlemanly bearing,  and  saw  in  this  possible  suitor  an 
Intelligent,  upright  man  who  would  mal^e  Rosa  a 
good  husband.  In  the  event  of  their  marriage,  he 
•peculated,  his  child  would  not  be  taken  from  him, 
since  Vane  would  unquestionably  settle  f  t  Riverdale, 
and  the  old  Rae  mansion  was  large  enough  to  hold 
them  all  with  comfoit. 

Vane  was  an  uncommonly  good-looking  man,  of  six 
or  eight  and  twenty,  with  an  Apollo-like  head,  and 
crisp,  curling  rings  of  brown  hair  which  matched  a 
pair  of  dark  brown  eyes.  He  wore  no  whiskers,  but 
a  slight  moustache  shaded  his  lip  ;  aud  altogether,  as 
Rosa  looked  up  at  him  now,  he  seemed  such  a  per- 
fect Adonis  that  the  maiden  must  have  been  cold  in- 
deed who  could  look  upo:.  him  with  indifTerence. 

"  Now,"  said  Vane,  after  they  hr.d  discussed 
Bianca  aud  her  tetter  grief,  "  how  have  you  spent 
the  day?  Tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing,  and 
what  has  happened  since  yesterday?" 

"  Oh,"  cried  Rosa,  brightening  up,  "  a  wonderful 
thing  has  happened.  You'd  never  guess,  so  I  must 
tell  you.  Only  think  !  w«5  have  had  a  letter  from  my 
cousin  Victorine,  and  she  is  coming  to  stay  with  us 
here  at  Riverdale.  1  have  never  seen  her.  for  she 
has  always  lived  at  the  south  ;  but  I  am  sure  we 
shall  love  each  other,  and  that  she  will  be  like  a  sis- 
ter to  me." 


"  And  you  are  gl.id  to  have  her  come,"  eaid  Vano, 
reproachfully  ;  "  this  stranger  who  will  interrupt  nil 
our  pleasant  intercourse.  No  more  delightful  chats 
with  you  beneath  this  old  tree — no  more  nice  walks 
at  twilight  or  quiet  evenings  on  the  old  porch  with 
you  b<  side  me.  This  cousin  will  be  continually  in 
the  way  and  coijiiug  between  us  upon  every  occasion. 
And  I  wanted  you  all  to  myself,  little  Rose,"  in  a 
sad  voice,  and  with  a  caress  of  one  of  her  shining 
curls. 

"But,  Elery,  only  think  !  Victorine  ha=  no  other 
home.  She  is  an  orphan  and  has  alwa}-a  lived  with 
Uncle  Charles.  Since  his  death  she  has  been  at 
school,  and  I  expect  she  is  a  highly  accomplished 
young  lady,  and  that  she  will  find  me  but  a  dull  com- 
panion. I  quite  depend  upun  you  to  help  me  to 
entertain  her.    Oh,  you  must  like  her  for  my  sake." 

"  For  your  sake  I  would  do  a  great  deal.  Rose, 
but  don't  ask  mo  to  be  glad,  because  I  am  honestly 
sorry  our  quiet  is  to  be  invaded  by  the  arrival  of 
your  expected  guest.  I  suppose  you  will  devote 
yourself  to  her  and  leave  me  to  take  care  of  myself, 
in  which  case  you  will  not  see  me  very  often,  for  I 
shall  certainly  retire  and  leave  Miss  Victorine  a  clear 
field." 

"Oh!  Elery;"  cried  Rosa  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 
And  then  she  paused,  for  she  could  not  tell  him  that 
she  cared  more  for  him  than  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  her  Cousin  Victorine  included. 

But  I  thiuk  Vane  under.-;tood,  for  he  looked  as  if 
he  Vi'ould  have  taken  her  in  his  anna  and  kissed  her 
on  the  sput,  if  the  colonel  himself  had  not  that  in- 
stant made  his  appearance 

And  then  they  all  strolled  towards  the  house,  and 
the  evening  passed  as  so  many  of  its  predecessors  had 
done.  Rose's  heart  was  very  light,  and  she  sang 
Vane's  favourite  songs  twice  as  sweetly  as  was  her 
wont ;  and  then  there  were  the  chat  on  the  moonlit 
porch,  with  the  bull'  honeysuckle  dispensing  its  pene- 
trating sweets,  the  tender  good-night,  a  little  more 
lovtr-like  than  usual,  and  the  dreams  afterwards,  full 
of  the  face  of  Elery  Vane. 

A  few  >riays  thereafter  Vane  was  called  away  to  the 
city  on  business.  During  his  saunterings  about  town 
he  dropped  into  a  picture  shop,  and  while  examining 
some  new  engravings  was  involuntary  listener  to  a 
conversation  between  a  pair  of  ladies  who  were  re- 
tailing gossip  before  one  of  Newell's  sea  pieces. 

"  No,  it  was  her  uncle  who  died,"  said  one.  "  Miss 
Rae  must  be  a  great  heiress.  I  am  told  she  inherits 
not  far  from  a  million."  Then  there  were  a  few 
sentences  he  could  not  catch,  and  again  he  heard 
distinctly  :  Yes,  at  school  in  a  convent.  She  is  said 
to  be  strikingly  handsome.  A  belle,  of  course."  Ano- 
ther hiatus,  and  then — "  The  great  catch  of  the  sea- 
son.' 

"  Now  tell  me,  Laura,  you  havesuchtasteexquisite, 
you  think  pink  silk  with  my  point  lace  and  white 
roses,  &e." 

But  Vane  had  heardd  sufficient  to  set  him  thinking. 
Victorine  Rae — for  it  was  of  her  they  had  spoken,  of 
course — an  heiress  !  He  must  see  to  this.  It  wovdd 
never  do  to  let  such  a  prize  slip  through  his  fingers. 
He  was  struggling  for  a  position.  Wealth  was  just 
what  he  needed,  and  if  he  obtained  also  a  v,-ife  who 
was  reputed  even  by  her  own  sex  to  be  "  strikingly 
handsome,"  why,  so  much  the  better.  Rosa  ?  Hum  ! 
Why,  yes  ;  Rosa  was  a  pretty  little  child,  but  not  at 
all  his  style,  when  he  came  to  think  seriously  of  mar- 
riage. So  he  concluded  his  business  and  went  back 
to  Riverdale, 

Handsome  Victorine  Rae  was  most  certainly.  A 
brunette  of  the  clearest  type,  tall,  graceful,  and  with 
that  perfect  ease  and  quii^tude  of  manner  which  de- 
notes habitude  to  the  best  society.  She  was  never 
flurried  or  nervous  or  taken  by  surprise,  or  in  any 
way  thrown  off  her  guai  d.  She  was  quite  at  home 
in  Riverdale  already,  and  both  her  uncle  and  cou:^in 
seemed  but  to  live  to  devise  plans  for  her  amuse- 
ment. 

Vane  easily  fell  into  the  current,  and  contributed 
bis  might  to  the  securing  of  Miss  Viotorine's  happi- 
ne.<s.  He  did  more  ;  he  set  himself  earnestly  to 
work  to  win  the  lady's  favour,  thinking,  with  Mac- 
beth, that  'tweie  well  the  end  he  had  in  view  wt-rj 
reached  quickly.  As  fi>r  the  young  lady  herself,  sh.e 
was  all  sweetness,  and  the  enchantment  she  si>eedih' 
wove  about  Vane  soon  set  him  raving  about  her.  tihe 
had  a  way  of  appealing  to  him  in  the  prettiest,  most 
childlike  way,  winch  was  immensely  flattering  to  his 
vanity,  and  when  she  lifted  her  briliiant  eyes  ' and 
blinded  him  with  their  sudden  splendour,  lie  was 
ready  to  fall  at  her  feet  in  adoration. 

In  a  remarkably  brief  space  of  time  the  old  cherry- 


tree,  the  porch,  and  the  dim  walks  abuut  Riverdale, 
could  have  told  tale.s  of  the  ardent  love-making 
which  went  on  daily  within  their  thadowg. 

Victorine  quickly  fuHillcd  Vane's  prediction* for 
she  came  between  him  and  Rcsa  so  effectually  that 
the  latter  scarcely  .°.aw  him,  or  only  met  him  in  the 
presence  of  others.  It  was  the  old  stoiy  of  Bianca 
and  the  Nightingale  over  again. 

A  wi  rthko';  woman  I  mere  cold  clay, 

As  all  ff.Ise  Ihic^'S  are  :  butso  fair, 
She  takes  the  I're  th  of  ir.Qn  away 

WTiogaze  upon  her  unaware. 

Such  a  woman  had  arisen  betwee»thc-m,  and  Rosa's 
dream  was  broken.  She  was  too  true  a  woman  to 
exhibit  a  sign  of  the  pain  v.'bich  rent  her  heart — and 
.^o  she  went  on  her  way,  smih'ng  and  peaceful,  ap- 
parently, and  was  twice  as  affc-tionato  and  tender  as 
ft  daughter,  and  ever  so  charming  as  hostess  and  dis- 
pen.ser  of  the  hospitalities  of  her  father's  house.  But 
in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber  v.  hen  the  lights  were 
put  out,  and  she  could  lay  aside  the  smiles  which 
were  put  on  with  her  festal  an-ay,  I  will  not  say 
that  little  Rosa  did  not  weep  tears  as  bitter  as"  ever 
the  Florentine  girl  shed  over  the  defection  of  her 
Giulio. 

But  she  laid  the  bright  dre^m  aside,  and  was  ready 
with  her  congratulations  when  the  engagement  was 
announced. 

It  was  not  long  before  there  'was  a  splendid  wed- 
ding at  Riverdale,  for  Colonel  Rae  decided  it  was  in- 
cuuibent  upod  him  to  celebrate  the  occasion  with  the 
most  brilliant  of  festivities.  So  the  house  and 
grounds  wele  illuminated,  and  all  the  hot  houses  in 
the  city  were  emptied  of  their  rarest  exotics,  and  a 
troupe  of  Corists  and  confcctiontio  and  decorators 
took  things  in  hand,  and  between  them  monaged  to 
turn  the  place  into  a  perfect  fairy  land.  There  ivas 
likewise  an  invasion  <jf  guests  from  the  city,  and 
the  housa  was  one  blaze  of  light  and  beauty  and 
fashion,  and  amidst  all  this  glitter  little  Rosa  moved 
like  a  princess,  simply  attired  in  a  fleecy  white 
muslin. 

Elery  Vane  was  full  of  gratified  vanity  as  heswept 
tlirough  the  croM  cl  with  his  stately  bride  on  his  arm. 
Pie  had  weiu  the  prize  of  which  he  had  striven,  and 
hatl  no  di'Ubt  all  his  bachelor  friends  were  dying 
with  envy. 

On  board  the  boat  which  was  carrying  them  for- 
ward the  first  stage  of  their  wedding  journey,  Vic- 
torine fell  to  criticising  the  dress  of  some  of  her 
bridesmaids. 

"  You  noticed  those  diamonds  of  Miss  Chandos  ? 
They  are  superb  !    I  should  like  just  such  a  set." 

"  .My  love,"  said  Vane,  "you  shall  have  them  if 
mtney  can  procure  them,"  and  he  would  as  readilj 
have  pronjised  her  the  moon  had  she  signified  her  de" 
sire  for  the  possession  of  that  luniinary. 

"  But  there  was  Rose,"  continued  Mrs.  Elery  in  a 
reflective  tone,  "  whatever  possessed  that  girl  fcodj  ess 
£0  plainly,  do  you  suppose  ?  Actually  a  plain  whit* 
muslin,  and  she  so  lich,  too  !" 

"  Is  she  rich  '<"  asked  Vane,  carelessly. 

"  Rich  ?  Why,  I  should  thiuk  so.  Uncle  Charles 
willed  her  all  his  property  and — "  subsiding  into  a 
querulous  tone,  as  if  it  Were  an  o'd  grievance,  "  he 
only  gave  me  a  paltr\-  two  or  three  thousand." 

Pi  or  Vane  !  He  had  made  a  dreadful  mistake, 
and  there  was  no  remedy.  Caupht  in  his  own  trap, 
he  could  onl}-  bear  his  disappoictinent  as  stoically  as 
possible,  aud  try  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  beauty 
of  his  portionless  bride. 

Victorine  never  knew  that  she  owed  her  husband 
to  the  mistake  into  which  he  had  fallen  respecting 
the  dis!)os;d  of  her  uncle's  wealth.  She  queened  it 
in  society  tliat  win*  r,  and  then,  the  money  buviug 
a!!  di;ap)  eared  and  debts  having  accumulateJ,  the 
pair  vanisl'.i-d. 

Rosa  is  the  deli^^ht  of  her  old  father's  eyes,  but 
he  lives  in  continual  fear  lest  some  one  of  her  numer- 
ous admirers  should  succeed  in  winning  htr  away 
from  bim.  Among  them  all  there  is  uj  one  v.Lo 
stmds  so  good  a  ch  .iuce  as  a  young  artist,  \\ho  is  pi.'O'- 
indeed  in  this  world's  goods,  but  rich  in  every  high 
and  noble  aspiratiun.  Kosii's  great  we.akh  at  ti:  .st  dis- 
couraged his  ap[  ioaeli.  but  her  sweet,  unpretending 
loveliness  .so  won  upon  him  that,  despite  of  this 
.Irawbaek,  he  has  recently  mustered  sufficient  cour- 
age to  confess  his  love,  and  I  am  certain  the  tile  fell  ' 
upon  willing  ears. 


'  BceV:er  Kros.'  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  is.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is 
a,couil<inati>>n  of  the  linesc  kiads  iniportod,  and  ci.ntaina 
all  that  is  requisite  to  make  'Jea  perfect.  "  So"li>  Qro 
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PERSONAL  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  III. 
The  second  volume  of  the  interesting  biography 
of  the  late  Emperor  Kapoleonj  by  Mr.  Blanohaid 
JerroM  (Longmnns  and  Co),  is  even  more  interesting 
than  that  which  started  so  much  gossip  in  literary 
and  political  circles  a  few  ihonths  ago.    The  work  is 
being  done  under  peculiar  circum.^tances.     It  is 
needless  to  dfny  that  the  Imperial  F  \tnily  have  a 
dynastic  as  n^ell  as  a  natural  interest  in  raising  the 
character  of  the  late  ruler  of  France,  as  man,  as 
Frenchman,  as  Emperor.    To  those  who  have  al- 
ways admired  Napoleon  ill.  these  volumes  will  be 
very  welcome.  We  do  not  know  that  they  willconvince 
his  enemies  or  disarm  his  severer  critics.     We  see 
him  studious,  shy,  reserved,  affectionate,  enduring, 
hopeful.      That  he  was  studious   id  universally 
acknowledged  ;  study  ia  the  resource  of  all  men 
claiming  to  he  great.    His  taciturnity  was  a  per- 
sonal, not  an  influential   quality.     T.hat  he  was 
affectionate  is  generally  admitted,  and  yet  he  was 
the  hero  of  the  2nd  of  December.    That  he  endured 
and  hoped  as  he  did  proved  him  to  possess  a  passive 
and  an  active   character  rarely  surpassed  in  the 
history  of  men.    If  he  was  a  political  gambler  of  the 
highest  order,  he  had  at  least  the  merit  of  bemg 
eincere,  and  the  justification  of  being  successful. 
That  he  was  capable  of  the  most  delicate  observance 
of  the  dictates  of  honour  there  are  not  wanting 
proofs.    That  he  was  daringly  unscrupulous  in  his 
purpose  has  been  as  clearly  demonstrated  as  that  sound 
travels  fast.    To  a  reader  of  this  second  volume  he 
appears  an  amiable  young  man  of  good  disposition, 
pursu'jd  by  an  infatuation,  dominated  by  one  re- 
eolve,  governed  by  a  fatuity.    The  private  letters  he 
wrote  were  pervaded  by  one  theme — Napoleonism. 
The  public  works  which  appeared  from  time  to  time 
all  diverged  from  the  one  fixed  idea,  converged  on  the 
one  point.    His  fixed  idea  was  that  ha  was  to  rule 
France  ;  his  point,  that  he  knew  how  to  do  it.  His 
success  at  best   was  imperfect.    His  uncia  was  a 
soldier,  a  legislator,  a  philosopher.    He  would  be  all 
three.    And  he  wrote  an  indifferent  and  laborious 
book  on  artillery,  ha  planned  a  scheme  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  pauperism,  he  evolved  strange  notions  about 
beet-root,  and  he  suggested  the  cutting  of  the  canal 
of  Nicaragua.    Doubtless  he  was  a  very  able  man. 
But  all  his  eifiirts  at  soldiery,  from  first  to  last,  were 
failures.    His  legislation  v,-aa  bold  and  wiise,  but  hap- 
pened to  be  out  of  tune  with  his  countrymen;  and  hi.s 
philosophy  was  grounded  in  Benthamism,  aud  was 
Cv'iisequently  deceptive  and   barren.    Mr.  Jerrold, 
v.  ritingas  he  does  on  information  derived  from  State 
records,  from  family  correspondence,  aud  from  the  tes- 
timony of  known  associates,  seems  to  have  been  drawn 
towards  hi.'  ."subject  in  an  irre.nstible  fashion.  Thebook 
isnot  intended  to  stirauger,and  therefore  the  historian 
is  seldom  cau.sticand  never  unjust.  He  contents  him 
eelf,  and  we  daresay  meets  the  wishes  of  his  august 
instructress,  by  depicting  Napoleon  In  coloursinterest- 
ing  but  tame.    The  picture  is  eminently  safe,  but 
not  perfectly  satisfactory.     The  character  drawn  is 
certainly  that  of  a  good  man,  and  we  may  expect  in 
succeeding  volumes  to  find  him  in  all  his  greatness. 
In  the  present  instalment  of  the  work  we  have  him 
in  the  United  States,  after  the  ludicrous  fiasco  of 
Strasburg.    His  stay  was  very  short,  for  the  illness 
of  his  mother  brought  him  back  to  Europe.  He 
journeyed  to  Switzerland,  and,  after  the  death  of  the 
Queen,  came  back  to  London.    Here  he  led  a  quiet 
but  fashionable  life,  meeting  Frenchmen  of  his  own 
creed,  and  the  best  literiiry  men  in  England.  Napo- 
lerm  had  quite  enough  money  to  maintain  himself  in 
a  becoming;  fashion.     His  simple  habits  prevented 
anything  like  profusion  ;  his  atiociaLco  were  eminent, 
llttt  wderljr ;  hit  eiUbiukaaAt  luait«d,  Isut  sutg< 


cient.    He  read  much  and  talked  little,  rose  early 
and  dined  moderately,  and  therefor*  did  much  work, 
and  gained  the  sort  of  reputation  which  was  most 
useful.    The  absurdity  of  Strasburg  had  covered  him 
with  ridicule,  and  the  great  world,  in  its  ofif-hand 
way,     decided    him    to    be    a    fool.     As  well 
might    it    have     decided     that     Cromwell  was 
a    ninny     because     in     his    youth    he    was  a 
flirt,  that  Frederick  the  Great  was  a  coward  because 
he  ran  away  after  his  first  battle,  that  Robespierre 
was  a  philanthropist  because  he  resigned  a  judge- 
ship rather  than  sentence  a  man  to  death.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  world 
have  been  devoid  of  the  sense  of  humour,  and  that  the 
defect  has  led  them  into  all  sorts  of  trouble.  And 
it  is  impossible  to  read  the  story  of  Strasburg  or 
study  the  companion  picture  of  Boulogne  without 
seeing  that  Napoleon  III.  had  no  real  perception  of 
the  ridiculoup,  and  was  quite  capable  of  blunders,  the 
oricjin  of  which  lay  in  his  being  a  dreadfully  serious 
man.   But  it  was  the  sei'ious  side  of  his  aspect  which 
enabled  him  to  persuade  men  like  Lord  Ripon  and 
Lord    Malmesbury,    Count   d'Orsay   and  Bulwer 
Lytton,  that  he  was  a  great  thinker,  that  his  tacitur- 
nity was  wisdom,   that  his  shy  retreating  glance 
was  the  lurking  lamp  of  genius  and  authority.    It  was 
true   he  was   unfortunate.     Yet  the  misfortunes 
of  Strasburg  and  Boulogne  were  not  wanting  in 
happiness.     Can  we  doubt  that  had  he  succeeded 
for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  failed,  he  would  have 
been  shot  ?    The  very  suddenness  of  his  collapse  was 
the  8a\'iour  of  his  fortune  ;  and  that  no  blood  was 
spilled   by   his  absurdity   saved   him  from  that 
imputation   of  wickedness  which  has  dogged  the 
fame  of  better  men.  His  tawdry  style  was  eminently 
suitable  to  his  position  and  the  character  of  the 
people  he  addressed.    His  "  Idees  Napoleoniennes" 
were  wonderful  specimens  of  the  effect  which  a  con- 
stantly brooding  mind  can  produce  on  a  tempera- 
ment essentially  solitary  and  silent.  Englishmen 
could  hardly  fancy  a  Duke  of  WelMngton  talking  ia 
this  strain  about  his  father,  the  Prince  of  Waterloo  ; 
but  the  French  nation  was  not  ill-pleased  to  listen  to 
the  sounding  sentences  in  which  the  glories  of  the 
Martyr  of  St.  Helena  were  related  and  eulogised.  Jlr. 
Ji;rrold  tells  U3  that  the  young  Prince  gave  a  copy  to 
his  friend  Bulwer  Lytton,  thus  inscribing  the  title 
page  :  "  A  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  :  souvenir  de  la  part 
de  I'auteur  Napoleon-Louis  B."    We  may  be  sure 
that  the  author  of  "  The  Parisians"  pondered  well 
when  he  wrote  underneath,  "  The  book  of  a  very  re- 
markable mind  ;  with  few  ideas,  but  these  ideas 
bold,  large,  and  reducible  to  vigorous  action.  Very 
much  deprecsated  at  this  day  by  the  critics  of  a  draw- 
iugroocm.  Prince  Louis  Napolcnn  has  qualities  that 
may  render  him  a  remarkable  man  if  he  ever  return 
to  France.  Dogged, daring,  yet  somewhat  reservedand 
close,  he  ca  n  conceive  with  secrecy  aud  act  with  prompti- 
tude. His faultswould come fromconceit  andrastiness  ; 
but  akin  with  those  characteristics  are  will  and  en- 
thusiasm.   He  has  these  in  a  high  degree.  Above 
all,  he  has  that  intense  faith  in  his  own  destiny  with 
v>iiich  men  rarely  fail  of  achieving  something  great, 
u-ithout  which  all  talent  lacks  the  mens  divinior." 
There  is  sagacity  in  this  estimate  ;  and  we  venture  to 
think  it  would  have  been  better  still  had  the  word 
"patient"  been  substituted  for  "dogged."  Napo- 
leon never  proved  himself  dogged,  and  he  was  almost 
always  capable  of  tentation  and  retreat  and  flicker- 
ing resolve. 

A  rather  interesting  bit  of  gossip  is  set  at  rest  by 
Mr.  Jerrold  in  the  chapter  describing  the  Prince  be- 
fore the  Pears  of  France  after  the  fuss  of  Boulogne. 
It  ussd  to  be  said  that  "  clever  httle  Thiers,"  as 
Tlkftekerajr  eaUsd  bin,  wm  aj?iut;to  thii  ttb^ms, 


and  that  it  was  he  who  got  from  the  King  of  Hol- 
land, as  compensation  for  property  left  in  that  country 
by  Hortense,  the  money  which  started  the  Expedi- 
tion. Mr.  Jerrold  wrote  to  M.  Thiers  in  1874,  and 
asked  the  question — rather  a  delicate  one.  The  wily 
Minister  replied  saying  that  at  the  time  "  he  did  not 
know  Napoleon  III. — he  had  not  the  honour  of  know- 
ing the  King  of  Holland."  The  distinction  is  cha- 
racteristic and  eminently  French.  Well,  the  gentle- 
man whom  M.  Thiers  did  not  know  was  sentenced  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Ham.  His 
biographer,  in  a  chapter  headed  "  The  University  o2 
Ham,"  thus  describes  his  life  during  his  sis  yearsj 
stay  : — 

"  Comforted  by  the  devotion  of  friends,  and 
favoured  by  the  respect  which  his  literary  quality  in- 
spired. Prince  Louis  entered  upon  a  course  of  read* 
ing  and  thinking  and  writing  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  his  nearest  friends,  made  a  new  man  of  him.  He 
was  quite  conscious  ever  after  of  the  immense  ad- 
vantages which  he  derived  from  the  years  of  intel- 
lectual training  he  had  the  courage  to  give  himself 
behind  the  walla  of  the  famous  fortress  of  Picardy. 
This  training  comprehended  not  only  historical 
studies,  not  only  scientific  investigations,  industrial 
inquiries,  and  surveys  of  such  social  subjects  as 
the  extinction  of  pauperism ;  it  included  also 
a  keen  and  unfailing  outlook  upon  the  activities 
of  the  living  present,  and  frequent  commentaries 
on  them.  Through  all  those  subjects,  in  aU  the 
letters  to  which  they  gave  rise,  in  the  records 
of  the  visits  which  the  pale  student  received,  there 
stands  out  from  the  grey  background  of  the  prison 
scene  the  man  of  faith — the  man  of  destiny  who  ia 
travelling,  by  devious  paths  it  may  be,  towards  the 
goal.  The  one  idea  is  ever  present.  While  he  porea 
over  the  story  of  Charlemagne,  while  he  plays  with 
magnets  or  makes  experiments  on  the  condensation 
of  gases,  or  dwells  on  new  forms  for  percussion  caps, 
or  works  upon  his  plan  for  connecting  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Pacific,  or  casta  up  figures  for  his  argument 
on  beetroot  sugar,  or  writes  a  philosophical  article  on 
the  proper  conduct  of  a  Parliamentary  opposition,  the 
star  of  the  House  of  Napoleon  twinkles  through  the 
barred  window  of  his  cell,  or  pierces  the  metres  of 
solid  granite  which  lie  between  him  and  the  outer 
world,  and  the  prison  lamp  has  the  radiance  of  a  me- 
teor. '  I  took  my  honours  at  the  University  of  Ham,* 
Napoleon  III.  would  say  to  his  son  in  after 
years  by  way  of  pleasantry,  when  the  boy  showed 
him  marks  of  his  progress.  Ham  was  the 
stern  college  in  which  the  sprious  manhood 
of  the  future  emperor  was  formed  for  that  high 
career  of  statecraft  which  has  left  indelible  marks  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  prison  gave  him  moral 
and  intellectual  strength  and  steady  poise  ;  but  it 
was  at  the  price  of  shattered  health  and  a  sad- 
dened  spirit." 

The  imprisonment  at  Ham  was  wasting  and  mono, 
tonous.  Here  he  wrote  the  "  Historical  Fragments," 
his  "  History  of  Artillery,"  hi«  "Papers  on  Pauper- 
ism," hia  "Plans  for  the  Growth  of  Beetroot,"  his 
"  Plan  for  the  Canal  of  Nicaragua."  But  his  health 
suffered  severely  and  his  spirit  pined  under  the  dark 
shadow  of  a  solitude  that  seemed  hopeless,  and  a 
sentence  that  seemed  irrevocable.  Ho  was  a  melan- 
choly man  who  wrote  these  touching  words  to 
Madame  Cornu  when  sending  her  his  "  Frag- 
ments" : — 

"  '  You  are  right  in  saying  that  childhood  and 
youth  are  the  two  great  saints  who  are  canon- 
ised only  after  their  death  ;  but  allow  me  to  add 
that  the  persons  we  have  known  in  the  early 
years  of  life  are  hka  the  precious  relics  of  those 
great  saints,  which  we  surround  with  attach- 
ment and  veneration.  Among  other  flattering 
things  you  tell  me  that  we  must  give  our 
esteem  only  to  those  who  have  received  the 
grand  consecration  of  misfortune,  and  that  your 
proverb  is — Tell  me  how  you  have  suffered,  and  I 
will  tell  you  who  you  are.  As  for  me,  my  dear 
Hortense,  I  hold  that  there  i.s  a  truer  touchstone  of 
the  human  character,  and  it  is  to  examine  the  con- 
duct  of  men  towards  those  who  are  suffering,  and  to 
ask  this  question  :  Tell  me  what  face  you  have 
shown  to  suffering,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are. 
And,  in  expressing  myself  thus,  I  tell  you  what  I 
think  of  you,  and  what  oi  oihm  ia  aa  oj^gsite 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 
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For  the  encouragement  of  the  ingenious  and  the 
amusement  of  our  readers  we  intend  giving  £1  per 
week  in  prizes,  in  two  sums  of  ten  bhillings  each,  to  be 
awarded,  two  each  week  successively,  to  the  contri- 
butor of  the  best  original  Conundrum,  the  best  original 
Double  Agrostic,  the  best  original  Arithmetical  Puzzle, 
the  best  original  Charade,  or  the  best  Answer  to  the 
question  we  shall  propound. 

Each  competitor  must  write  under  a  nom  de  plume, 
but  must  also  send  bis  or  her  proper  name  and  address, 
the  latter  to  be  published  only  in  case  of  winning  the 
prize.  Each  envelope  must  be  distinctly  endorsed — 
"  Prize  (charade,  conundrum,  or  acrostic,  as  the  case 
may  be)  Competition."  Clear  and  correct  answers 
must,  of  course,  be  sent  with  the  various  questions. 
It  must  be  understood  also  that  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  various  contributions 
as  well  as  that  which  may  receive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  decisions. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  winner  of  each  prize 
will  be  published  in  this  page,  and  a  Post-Ofuce  order 
tor  the  amount  forwarded  the  same  day. 

SEVEN  DAYS  will  be  allowed  to  competitors— that 
la  to  say,  communications  may  be  sent  in  seven  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  questions.  All  received 
after  that  day  will  be  destroyed,  unopened..  Ou  the 
dayfortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each  compe- 
tition, the  prizes  will  be  announced  and  the  winners' 
names  published. 

As  competitors  for  our  Prizes  are  numbered  by  the 
thousand,  we  are  quite  unable  to  consider  replies,  save 
where  our  rules  are  rigidly  complied  with.  The  same 
envelope  must  not  contain  answers  to  diflerent  pro- 
posals— that  is,  to  charades  and  conundrums,  acrostics 
and  puzzles  ;  and  each  envelope  must  be  endorsed  as 
we  request  above.  Cards  and  accompanying  private 
letters  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  only  cause  confu- 
sion and  trouble.  Names  and  addresses,  plainly  writ- 
ten at  the  head  of  the  sheet  containing  the  matter, 
are  quite  sufficient.  Letters  cannot  be  read,  as  it  woui  1 
be  physically  impossible,  and  competitors  will  please 
remember  that  sending  them  only  procures  a  place  in 
the  basket  for  their  communications.  There  can  be 
po  exception  to  these  rules. 

Prizes  have  been  awarded  to  : — 

1.  The  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

2.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saundersou,  Edenderry. 

3.  J.  A.  Smith,  Eathdrum. 

4.  George  Mathews,  Bray. 

5.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore  Jones,  Templemore, 

6.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

7.  Mrs.  Mary  MacDermott,  80  Lower  Mount -street 
Publin. 

8.  Miss  Anna  Morris,  Post  Office,  Armagh. 

t).  Robeit M.Kennedy,  6  Brookdale-terrace,  Antrim- 
road,  Belfast' 

10.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore,  county 
Tipperary. 

11.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

12.  John  R.  Daniel,  76  Aungier-street,  Dublin. 

13.  Thomas  Greene,  49  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

14.  Miss  Anne  Jan%4Sauuderson,  Edenderry. 

15.  John  J.  Synie.s,  12  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 
1().  0.  Kavauagh,  Mouutrath. 

17.  J.  A.  Smith,  Kedcross. 

1.8.  Albert  E.  Grubb,  35  Grand  Parade,  Cork. 

19.  Countess  of  Charlemont,  lioxborough,  Moy. 

20.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Joues,  Templemore. 

21.  John  J.  Mottley,  0  H,iddii)ntou-:oad,  Dublin. 

22.  N.  Ward, 'Oyster  Island,  Sligo. 

23.  Clare  L.  M'Kiuley,  Athy,  County  Kildare, 


24.  Tliomas  Greene,  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

25.  The  Couutess  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

26.  John  M'Call,  25  Patrick-street,  Dublin. 

27.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry, 
Queen's  County. 

2S.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

29.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore  Tipperary. 

30.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Sunimer-hill,  Dublin. 

31.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore- Jones,  Templemore. 

32.  Matthew  I.  Bergin,  Tullow,  County  Carlow. 

33.  Mrs.  Mary  M'Dermott,  80  Lower  Mount-street, 
Dublin. 

34.  John  O'Shea,  15  Belvidere-avenue,  Dublin. 

35.  Clare  S.  31'Kinley,  Athy,  County  Kiklare. 

36.  J.  S.  Gumley,  Templemore,  Tipperary. 

37.  Miss  M.  G.  Robinson,  Courtown,  Gorey. 


This  week  we  offer  two  jSrizes  of  Ten  Shillings  each, 
as  follows  : — 

For  the  best  Criticism  on  Gray's  "  Elegy." 
For  the  best  Acrostic. 


u 

— o  

The  {oUowing  Charade,  by  Miss  M.  G.  Robinson,  Cour- 
town, Gorey,  is  awarded  the  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  ofifered 
in  the  Penny  Despatch  of  Feb.  27:— 


I'm  old,  and  yet  I  look  as  young 

As  when  upon  the  world  I  sprung. 

The  best  of  glassus  could  not  trace 

A  single  wrinkle  on  my  face. 

And  >  ct  my  temper  is  not  sweet, 

For  if  au  obstacle  I  meet — 

If  I  am  thwarted  I  will  fret. 

And  in  an  ugly  pa.ssion  get; 

But  snoD  again  1  am  as  mild 

And  placid  as  a  sleeping  child. 

I'm  long.  I'm  short,  I'm  broad,  I'm  round, 

In  every  i)lacG  I  may  be  found. 

Sometimes  an  idol,  for  you'll  see 

Mankhlrt  upon  their  knees  to  me, 

Thaul;ii)g  heaven,  when  they  descried 

Jly  friendly  faoe  before  they  died. 

I'm  man's  right  arm — but  I  must  stop. 

And  these  self  -laudiitions  lop. 

Thous.aiids  wlin  know  my  virtues  well, 

More  gracefully  the  sum  should  tell. 

Four  kings  are  met  together  to  talk  of  their  affairs. 
Their  queens  are  at  their  elbows  to  .smile  away  their  cares, 
And  where  so  much  of  pageantry  and  tricks  of  state  abound, 
I  fear  amongst  the  courtiers  some  knaves  might  there  he 
fouud. 

But  !;o  refined  the  circle,  so  trained  each  eye  and  lip, 
'Twould  be  a  keen  observer  who'd  detect  the  slightest 
slip  ! 

Now,  the  queens  are  looking  sweetly,  their  consorts  also 
blaud. 

And  the  smiling,  watchful  courtiers  are  ranged  on  either 
hand  ; 

When  all  at  once  confusion  dire  arose  upon  the  scene. 
To  state  the  case  politely,  there  were  "  wigs  upon  the 
green  !" 

Hither,  thither,  flew  the  kings,  the  gentle  queens  as  well, 
'ft'hile  the  knaves  (as  we  may  call  them)  were  dashing  in 
pell-mell, 

Some  one  amongst  the  number  must  have  played  the  very 
deuce, 

Among  a  folk  so  polished  such  commotion  to  produce. 
It  was  a  grand  disruption  to  a  very  pretty  plot, 
And  'midst  it  .all  my  second  was  born  on  the  spot  1 

Oh.  hide  that  picture  from  my  view. 

The  limning  is  too  darkely  true  ! 

I  see  the  sulphur-laden  sky, 

I  mark  the  up  turned  dying  eye, 

'J  h"  mangled  forms  that  strew  the  ground, 

C';>i  nr(;^e  and  anguish  all  around ; 

1  sec  the  redly-gaping  wounds. 

In  fancy  hear  the  piteous  sounds. 

The  cries  of  mingled  hate  and  pain. 

The  prayer  for  mercy,  pray'd  in  vain  I 

Oh  !  that  summer's  balmy  breath 

Should  sigh  o'er  scenes  of  wne  and  de.ath  1 

Or  eaith's  fair  b<i,soin  bmuitrous  yield 

Iler  fi-uit.s  but  for  a  bloody  lield  ! 

Or  war  its  doubtful  gloiies  wear. 

The  cau.ic  alone  ledeemed  them  there  1 


II. 

TUE  FIRST. 

'Twas  the  desert  of  Zin,  and  the  sun's  scorching  ray 

f)n  th<!  hosts  of  the  l.Taelites  shone. 
The  fair  land  of  jTouiisu  was  yet  far  away, 

And  they  uiui  nmi'd  at  juiiriieying  ou. 

"  Hast  thou  led  us,"  they  said  to  their  leader,  "  to  die 
In  this  desert  from  famine  and  thirst  1" 


^^L^uu'";  (^i"" '^'^  promise  the  Almighty  to  try. 
Withheld  from  His  people  my  first.) 

^'i^r*'?."""'^  "^"^^  ™armur,  the  earnest  petition 

Of  Moses  prevailed  unto  God, 

■'^^^  Jhemountain  sprang  forih  m  submiasioiu 

To  the  touch  of  the  Patriarch's  rod.  ">o'"m 

THE  SECO.N-D. 
A  game  universal,  though  often  reveisal 

Of  fortune  its  votary  attends, 
"Jfet  'tis  thought  very  pleasant,  by  peer  and  by  peasant 

■When  'tis  play'd  with  a  party  of  friends.  ' 

Kings  and  queens  take  a  part,  and  the  diamond  and  beulL 

Along  with  the  club  and  the  spade  • 
Mix'd  up,  serve  to  show  that  by  high  and  by  low, 

And  by  gentle  and  rough  it  is  played. 

Though  with  these  mighty  folk  'twould  not  pais  for  a  ioktk 

To  hint  that  with  rogues  they'd  combine, 
Yet  whenever  they  play  there'll  be  knaves  in  the  way. 

Whom,  if  they  would  win,  they  should  join. 

THE  WHOLE. 

The  scene  was  a  field  where  a  monarch  had  stak'A 

His  crown  on  the  cast  of  the  dye. 
While  Europe,  from  sleep  by  his  "cannon  awak'd, 

Watch'd  th'  event  with  anxiety's  eye. 

There  the  nations  of  Europe  in  warlike  array 

Were  met  to  subdue  one  great  man, 
■Who,  opposed  by  the  world,  on  that  field  tamed  at  bftV, 

As  a  spirit  like  his  only  can. 

He  had  sprung  from  the  dust,  to  the  dust  he  ■«ent  dowa. 

But  inscribed  in  the  Temple  of  Fame 
His  name  and  long  ages  shall  breathe  his  renown, 

Which  my  whole  shall  not  shadow  with  shame  ! 


XlMKLEB. 


III. 
FIRST. 


I  sprung  from  the  earth,  I  come  from  the  cloads, 

I  wander  thro'  valleys,  I  rush  over  hills, 
I  cover  whole  mountains  with  soft  filmy  shroodi". 

Am  cause  of  much  good  and  some  ills, 
A  child  could  o'erthrow  me  and  yet  human  power 

At  times  cannot  check  nor  my  progress  arrest, 
I  often  lie  down  in  the  heart  of  a  liowur. 

And  yet  I  have  borne  many  tons  on  my  breast, 
You  seek  me  betimes  in  my  v  illing  embrace. 

You  throw  your.^elves  gladly,  you  sport  with  me 
then, 

But,  ah,  there  are  timeswhen  with  horrified  face 
You  See  me  destroy,  and  my  victims  are  men. 

SECO.ND. 

Though  I'm  no  instrument,  I'm  often  played; 
Nor  bird  nor  beast,  and  yet  I'm  game"  tis  said; 
I'm  often  watched  with  eager  anxious  eyes. 
And  yet  to  touch  me  all  your  power  defies. 
By  me,  though  I  am  neither'stock  nor  trade. 
Large  sums  of  money  often  have  been  made. 
And  often  lost;  but  is  he  not  a  fool 
Who  casts  his  fortune  from  him  in  a  pool  ? 

THE  WHOLE. 
Tha  crimson  car  of  warfare  o'er  me  passed, 

And  bleeding  heroes  fell  upon  my  breast, 
Here  sounded  too  Fame's  latest  trumpet  blast, 

For  one|who'seemed  Fate's  favoured,  most  caresseAp 
To  say  that  he  is  Fortune's  favourite  son. 

Let  none  presume,  the  wisest  may  not  know. 
The  world  beheld  the  triumphs  he  h.id  won. 

And  I  was  witness  of  his  overthrow. 

Kerry  Pipfw. 


IV. 

With  broken  heart  the  exile  leavei 
The  land  in  which  he  loved  to  dwell. 

His  friends,  and  wife,  and  little  ones. 
Are  thst— their  grief  no  one  can  tell. 

Inspired  by  next,  and  courage  bold, 
In  foreign  lands  he  work?  and  toils  ; 

Comes  back  again  to  those  he  loved, 
Kich  ladcn  w  ith  its  precious  spoils. 

When  hosts  are  spread  in  fierce  array 
Upon  the  blood-stained  battlo-tield. 
The  total  ofttimes  gained  the  day. 
And  made  th'  unwilling  foe  to  yield. 


Highland  >Ukv,  Newhaggard, 


V. 
FIRST. 

I'm  an  article,  pointed  and  neat. 

By  every  schoolboy  know  n  ; 
Bound  betimes  to  nobles  groat. 

Till  part  of  them  I've  giowu. 

SECOND. 

I'm  that  for  which  the  bondsman  sighs. 
What  e.ach  man  fain  would  bo ; 

If  not  in  fame,  at  lea.'^t  in  n.ime — 
All-powerful  and  free. 

Day  aftci  day  men  fm  i;io  strive, 

^^  hiio  daily  tiny  can  t::;ce 
iiy  name,  so  halluwtd,  wii;ten 

in  the  possessive  case. 
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I'm  part  of  a  jonmey.  not  long, 
But  more  than  half  you'll  take  ; 

Then  from  all  you'll  cut  an  ell. 
The  whole  complete  to  make. 

THE  WHOLE. 

Espounder  of  the  people's  rights, 

I  shield  with  jealous  care. 
Our  little  isle  from  enemies 

Who'd  ruin  it  if  they  dare. 
Far,  far  aw<iy,  I  tell  of  home, 

To  all  I  chance  to  meet ; 
And  here  upon  the  emerald  sod 

Each  day  you  all  I  greet. 


VI. 


P.  Joe. 


•Twas  morn  on  the  mountains,  and  cold  and  grey. 

All  nature  wrapp'd  in  shadowy  mantle  lay  ; 

Thegiaut  hills  loomed  drear  and  grand, 

And  spirits  of  the  night  yet  brooded  o'er  the  land; 

Till  in  the  east  a  few  faint  streaks  of  light 

Proclaimed  the  sun  new-risen,  in  majesty  and  might; 

My  first,  dissolving  'ne.ath  that  magic  power. 

Ice-glistening  drops  adorned  each  bu  l  and  flower  ; 

So  may  my  first  from  darkened  minds  be  chased  ■%way, 

Where  knowledge  shines  with  heavenly  genial  ray; 

Then  may  wo  keeponr  talents  free  from  second's  blight. 

Preserve  them  ever  fresh  and  bright — 

And  when  our  hearts  are  filled  by  purest  loTe, 

Fiom  founts  eternal  in  the  realuis  above ; 

Let  us  banish  my  whole — unworthy  guest, 

Nor  harbour  the  demon  in  our  peaceful  breast ; 

'Tis  often  as  my  fij-st.  but  light  as  air. 

Yet  often  wrecked  the  life  that  promised  fair, 

And  if  at  first  unnoticed,  lurks  this  deadly  whole. 

Soon  in  serpent  folds  it  coils  around  the  soul, 

TTntil  at  length  it  forms  of  onr  very  being  part, 

Poisoning  all  the  life-springs  of  the  heart. 

Hyacinth. 

vir. 

The  fiist  and  second,  fourth  and  last 

Are  just  the  same  precisely  ; 
Into  their  midst  a  letter  cast 

Which  fits  it  very  nicely. 
The  whole  is  very  much  in  vogue 

With  those  who  love  each  other, 
When  Pat,  perhaps,  may  snatch  a  "pogue," 

Unseen  by  Mary's  mother. 

R.  A,  West. 


VIII. 

FIRST. 

I'm  found  in  the  mountains, 

I'm  found  in  the  lakes, 
I'm  found  in  the  fountains 

And  I'm  found  in  the  brakes : 
I'm  found  in  the  sea 

That  beats  on  the  shore ; 
And  again  in  the  lea, 

You'll  see  me  once  more. 

SECOND. 

t'm  found  in  the  plain, 

I  ra  found  in  the  strand  ; 
And  I'm  found  in  the  drain 

ThM  goes  under  the  land. 

THE  WHOLE. 

I'm  an  article  you  use  very  day, 
You  need  not  laugh  or  doubt  me  : 

Though  I  be  small,  cast  me  away , 
Ai  d  see  how  you  can  manage  without  me  I 
T.  J.  D.  (Waterville). 

IX. 

Summer  arrived. 

Flowers  galore. 
Bee  is  revived. 

My  first  to  store  ; 
Days  are  bright, 

■The  sky  clears, 
At  fall  of  night 

Jiy  second  appears  ; 
Summer  beams 

M;i.ke  u;9  glad. 
Though  it  seems 

Doggies  go  mad  ; 
Of  that  tribe 

One  lately  famed 
To  me  describe, 

'Xotal  she's  named. 

"  Dayton"  (Carlow). 


X. 

ffhen  the  storm-king  reigns  o'er  the  troubled  deep, 
And  the  good  ship  trembles  beneath  his  power. 

The  pvescDce,  'tis  said,  of  my  first  will  save 
The  ship  and  her  freight  in  that  dread  hour. 

By  egotists  I  of  importance  am  reckoned, 
I  always  am  first,  yet  here  I  am  second. 

My  third  is  gayest  of  the  gay, 

Aud  fairest  of  the  fair, 
At  weddings,  flower-sliows,  routs,  and  balls, 

Yca'Il  eee  it  everywhere. 


The  following  are  the  solutions  of  tlie  Cliarades  in  the 
Pinny  Despatch  oi  Feb.  27: — 1.  Rest-less;  2.  On-i-on;  3. 
Bay-o-nets;  4.  Yard-stick ;  5.  Pin-cushion ;  6.  Con-flag- 
rat-i-on;  7.  Gravclotte;  8.  Prize-Page;  9.  Fire-lock;  10  V. 
Correct  solutions  to  1,  2,  6,  7,  9,  and  10  have  been  received 
from  Wm.  Fkins,  SmithSeld,  Dublin;  to  2,  7,  and  9  from  P. 
Joe,  Kingscourt;  to  2,  9,  aud  10  froui  Denis  O'Kourke, 
R.I.C.,  Killarney;  to  1,  2,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  from  J.  Caro- 
lan.  Trim;  ditto,  P.  Cregan,  Newhaggard;  to  all  from  Wm. 
Hoey,  Balbriggan:  to  2,  5,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  from  .James  Fitz. 
Simons,  R.I.C.,  Roscommon;  to  all  but  1  and  4  from  Miss 
Sannderson,  Edenderry;  to  7,  S,  9,  and  10  from  James 
Reilly,  Coolacrory,  Can-ickmacross;  to  2,  7,  8,  and  10  from 
Thomas  M'Nam.ara,  R.I.C.,  Fornioy;  to  2,  6,  7,  aud  10  from 
A.  M'N.,  Coalisland;  to  all  but  1  from  James  Flemyug, 
Ryder's-row,  Dublin;  to  7  from  r.-itricius;  to  all  but  1  from 
James  Murphy,  Dublin;  to  all  but  1  and  5  from  N.  Ward, 
Oyster  Island,  Sligo;  to  all  but  1  from  John  R.  Daniel,  75 
Aungier-street ;  to  all  but  1,  4,  and  5  from  .1.  A.  Smith, 
Redcross;  to  2,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  from  John  Cosgrave, 
DubUn;  to  2, 3,  5,  7,  8,  and  10  from  \7.  3.  E.,  junior,  New- 
castle, West;  to  2,  7,  0,  and  10  from  M.  Lynch,  R  I.C., 
Hollywood,  Co.  Dublin;  to  1,  2,  5,  8,  and  10  from  Robert 
Wall,  Dublin;  to  all  but  4  aud  G  from  P.  Corry,  Bal- 
briggan.   


The  following  Arithmetical  Piuzle  by  J.  S.  Guraley, 
Templemore,  is  awarded  the  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  offered 
in  the  Penny  Despatch  of  February  27  : — 
I. 

It  happened  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war — 
Right  on  the  line,  the  Prussian  march  to  bar, 
A  fortress  stood.    Th'  opposing  hosts  come  down, 
Frank  to  relieve  and  Prusse  to  take  the  town. 
They  lialt,  advance,  tliey  countermarch  and  watch 
At  disadv.antage  each  his  foe  to  catch. 
Manceuvring  thus,  it  so  occurrcil  one  day, 
The  town  from  each  at  equal  iL-itance  lay. 
Just  forty  miles  save  one.    Each  judged  he  might 
In  unmolested  march  reach  there  next  night. 
At  crow  of  cock  they,  each  of  them,  advance  ; 
Though  quick  he  mar  .-hed,  too  slow  marched  gallant 
France, 

For  though,  ere  eve,  h?  reach  the  city's  gate, 
The  town  "  consented" — Franc-  one  hour  late  ! 
Yet  only  by  one  quarter  mile  per  hour 
Had  Prusse  displayed  his  feet's  superior  power. 
And  baffled  France  must  now  beat  quick  retreat. 
Lest  beat  he  be  by  arms  as  beat  hy  feet. 
No  mercy  shown  by  Prusse  in  campaign  after. 
Though  here,  'tis  plain  that  Frank  gave  him  the 
quarter. 

And  giving  it,  and  so  one  hour  late, 

Tell  now  the  hour  speed  of  each— the  mileage  rate. 

II. 

This  puzzle's  presented  with  kindest  regards, 

In  hopes  it  may  puzzle  our  Irish  bards  ; 

I  strove  to  conceal  it  as  well  as  I  could, 

The  generous  prize  of  ten  shillings  is  good. 

The  answer  so  simple  I  cannot  disguise, 

'Tis  known  in  astrology  far  in  the  skies, 

'Tween  planets  an  aspect  of  tliirty  degrees  ; 

Now,  here  is  the  data,  you'll  solve  at  your  case — 

The  second  is  five,  it  you  reckon  aright. 

The  third  is  just  one  to  fifty  bound  tifjlit, 

The  final  you'll  find  is  the  final  of  tliroc. 

Find  the  half  of  the  whole  and  the  primal  you'll  see. 

Leo. 

III. 

The  whole  of  it's  the  third  of  it. 

The  third  of  it  is  one, 
The  product  of  its  third  and  whole 

You'll  find,  when  you  have  dune, 
Is'but  oue-flfth  of  its  one-third  ; 

While  if  you  multiply 
Its  third  and  whole  you'll  have  five  times 

Tlie  cube  of  third.    Now.  try 
To  find  tiie  whole,  and  v.-hen  'tis  found 

You'll  see  I  havenot  erred  — 
For  tlie  prcdiu-t  of  its  third  and  whole 

Is  equal  to  its  third. 

Campo  Bf.llo. 

IV. 

To  find  the  second,  fifty  from  the  fourth  you'll  take. 
One-fourth  of  first  onc-h.alf  of  tliird  wi\i  make, 
Add  ten  to  second,  and  first  yuu  v.  iil  !:r,il  out 
Thiid  anil  second  is  fnurtli  witimnt  :i  il<uil>t, 
WhLii  winter  comes,  and  ficrc  e  ii--  th  v.  iiuls  do  blow, 
And  earth  lies  hid  beneath  tlie  iluvcn  snuw. 
The  King  or  subject,  tlie  wealthy  or  the  P"or, 
Will  fiud  the  wiiole  most  troublesome  I'm  sin  e. 

IMOYLE. 


V. 

If  ynii  this  puzzle  would  liiid  out, 
'i  ho  l  ight  way  you  must  gi>  aliout. 
First  know,  to  solve  a  sccic':  tiling, 
15y  hypothesis  you  must  begin. 


One-halt  of  first  ten  times  the  fourth  will  be. 
The  second  is  a  diait  you  can't  see. 
Square-root  of  h.alf  the  fourth  will  give  the  third. 
Unless  indeed  that  I've  greatly  erred. 
One-fourth  of  third  is  fifth  and  last,  I  ween, 
Aud  so  must  you,  unless  you're  very  green. 
Be  not  in  haste,  take  time,  be  wise, 
The  whole  is  now  before  your  eyes.  * 

Moyle. 

VI. 

My  third  multiplied  by  the  sum  of  a  hundred. 

My  first,  my  fifth,  aud  last  wiU  name  ; 
The  last  and  fifth  by  the  fourth  of  a  unit  sundered. 

Reversed  or  in  order  will  read  the  same; 
And  when  I've  told  you  my  fourth's  a  tenth  of  my  third. 

To  aid  you  no  further  hint  you  -will  need; 
And  uow  for  my  whole,  this  mystical  word, 

Contributions  arc  niaiiy,  but  I  iiope  I'll  succeed. 
I  earnestly  trust  that  my  whole  may  be  small. 

The  greater  my  chance  of  winning  a  jirize; 
^ut  the  total  is  sure  to  be  high,  if  the  numbers  dont  faU^ 

T<"or  week  by  week,  alas!  they  seem  to  rise. 

HvAciNza. 

VII. 

Say  what  am  T,  ye  wond'rous  wise, 
ho  weekly  get  the  golden  prize? 
I'm  sometimes  big,  and  sometimes  small. 
When  big  I  .am  a  capital. 
And  as  a  measure  I  am  known; 
But  wlien  I'm  made  to  stand  alone. 
Your  years  I  then  tell  by  y.jur  hair. 
When  "love  for  love,  'tis  "trne,  is  rare," 
I  tell  in  pounds  a  sal.iry  yearly. 
Though  not  apound  per  weei,  -I'm  nearly. 
But  if  a  pound  per  weelc  you'd  like, 
The  pen  right  thror.,'j;ii  my  side  just  strike. 
I  now  am  changed,  am  lull  the  head 
Of  one  word  in  a  IaDgn.age  dead. 
'Tis  now  I  show  the  manic  powers 
Of  Coutts'  or  RotlichiM's  euuntless  stores. 
The  miser  counts  one,  two,  tliroe,  four, 
Ton,  fifty  thousand,  and  wants  more. 
Though  thousands,  millimis,  I  can  be  ; 
The  doctor  takes  me  for  his  fee. 
In  the  prize  page  of  dear  Despatch, 
I  very  soon  your  eye  will  catch, 
And  Campo  Bello  got  me  too  ; 
If  I  get  ho,lf  this  week,  'twill  do. 

Bob  (Athy). 

VIII. 

Three  times  seven  and  seven  times  nine 
Add  to  my  age,  and  the  sum  you'll  find. 

To  be  as  much  over  twelve  times  eight  and  four 
As  thrice  my  age  exceeds  three  score 

From  the  numbers  given,  ye  learned  and  sage. 
Pray  tell  mo  what  is  now  my  age. 

Edipus. 


— o — - 

The  following  are  the  correct  solutions  of  the  Acrostics 
which  appeared  in  the  Pennii  Despatch  of  Feb.  27  :— 1. 
Robert  Emmet,  Ninety-Eight,  thus  :  RebellioN,  01,  BSby 
loN,  EvE,  ResentineuT,  TranquillitY,  Emerald  IslE,  Magi, 
MorninG,  EartH,  TyranT  ;  2.  Gareth,  Elaine,  thus :  Ge- 
raldinE,  AverilL,  RoxanA,  lantho  (backward),  Theban 
HaideE  ;  3.  Burns'  Works,  thus  :  BroW,  Unco,  RiveB, 
NicK,  StaineD  ;  4.  Sebastian,  Salemenes,  thus  :  Sardana- 
paluS,  EmiliA,  BeliaL,  AumerlE,  SheM,  The  Age  of 
EronzE,  IdensteiN,  Abbot  of  St.  MauricE,  NemesiS  ;  5 
Campbell,  thus  :  Cougreve,  Adams,  Moore,  Pope,  Barry, 
Emmet,  Lovelace,  Lytton  ;  6.  CampbeU,  thus  ;  Croley, 
Addison,  M.acdonald,  Park,  Beattie,  Emersue,  Long 
fellow  ;  7.  Petruchio,  Kat.arina,  thus  :  PucK,  EloisA, 
TempesT,  RusH,  UtopiA,  CowpeB,  Hourl,  IncantatioN 
OliviA  ;  8.  Timon,  Romeo,  thus  :  TibeR,  lagO,  MalcolW  , 
OrangE,  NominatiO  ;  9.  Sonnet,  Milton,  thus  :  SimooM, 
OntalissI,  NuptiaL,  Height,  EchO,  Timon  ;  10.  Peter  Paul 
MacSwiney,  thus  :  PoIoniuS,  EmiliA,  TimoN,  Ebroi,M, 
RcsencrantZ,  PortiA,  AdaM,  UlysseS,  LigariuS,  then 
BroughaM,  VioL\.,  Osric,  BruterG,  CrashaW,  Albinl, 
GuildcnsterN,  QaincE,  CowleV.  Correct  solu'oions  to  j 
3  have  been  received  from  Miss  Sannderson,  Edenderry. 


"  PLAGIARISM." 
We  have  received  a  letter  from  a  frequent  contributor, 
w  lio  signs  his  n.ame,  stating  that  the  author  of  the  triple 
acrostic  in  the  Lftdj/'s  Almanac,  the  subject  of  discussion 
in  these  columns,  is  not  Mr.  M'C.iIl,  ^  "  Scrutator."  This 
matter  must  now  end.  ' 

Wo    have    received    a    long    letter   extending  to 
about     two    columns     from     Professor  Fitzpatrick 
on     tlie     subject     of     the    change    made  against 
him.     We  do    not    think    it    desirable  to    print  the 
letter.   'Wo  here  signify  no  opinion  on  the  cases  of  Mr. 
I  M'Call  or  Professor  Fitzpatrick  ;  but    we  promise  our 
1  readers  that  wo  shall  take  nie.asiires  to  prevent  the  recui- 
i  renu«  of  similar  charges  in  future 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


Plarch  13,  1873. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Letters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days  after 
they  are  received ;  and  occasionally,  owing  to  their  num- 
ber, some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  &re  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
remuneration  they  expect  for  tlieir  contributions.  Atten- 
tion to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  ar  e  destroyed,  except  where  Btamps  arc  en- 
closed for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them;  but,  if  our  rule  is  complied 
with,  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely,  if  found 
unsuitable. 

Mary  ELrzA,. — According  to  modern  etiquette,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  a  gentleman  to  take  off  his  glove  to  shake 
hands  with  a  lady  who  has  her  gloves  on. 

Julia  Joiner. — Your  lover  may  be  "  sincere,"  but  it  is 
evident  he  is  not  affectionate.  We  advise  yon  to  endea- 
Tour  to  meet  indifference  with  indifi'erence. 

J,  T. — You  do  not  tells  us  your  age,  but,  judging  from  your 
letter,  we  should  say  you  are  still  very  young  and  not 
likely  to  bo  accepted  by  the  lady  with  £5,W0,  or  the  lady 
with  nothing.  So  we  advise  you  to  avoid  the  humiliation 
of  being  refused  by  proposing  to  neither. 

Jean  has  become  engaged  to  a  young  uian  who  did  not 
Dame  a  time  and  now  avoids  Jean  altogether.  They 
have  been  acquainted  for  years  and  engaged  for  nine 
months.  V.'e  think  the  man  a  sneak,  and  if  Jean  can  she 
should  forget  him.  His  silence  is  contemptible,  and  his 
avoidance  a  direct  breach  of  promise.  Jean  should  wait 
a  little  longer,  and  then  write,  asking  if  he  received  her 
former  letter.  If  he  reply  not,  then  let  Jean  do  the 
right  thing  and  forget  him. 

H.  B.  L. — The  black  japan  for  dress-boots,  <S:c.,  is  prepared 
thus :  Four  ounces  of  gum  arabic,  one  ounce  of  moist 
sugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  good  black  ink  and  vinegar, 
and  spirits  of  wine,  each  one  ounce.  Dissolve  the  gum 
and  sugar  in  the  ink  and  vinegar,  then  strain,  and  add 
the  spirit.  Apply  to  the  leather  with  a  soft  sponge,  and 
place  it  out  of  the  dust  to  dry. 

B. — You  should  state  your  difficulty  to  the  author  of  the 

,  book  in  which  you  say  you  have  found  some  statement 
you  do  not  understand. 

J.  S.— The  manufacture  of  cod-liver  oil  is  too  difBcnlt  and 
complicated  a  process  for  any  private  individual  to  un- 
dertake with  success.  The  livers  are  heated  to  190  ite- 
grees,  and  then  the  oil  is  pressed  out ;  afterwards  it  ha^' 
to  undergo  purifying  processes. 

E,  H.  J.— The  writing  enclosed  is  quite  suitable  for  a  mer- 
chant's office. 

A  LojjER.— When  the  banns  are  put  np  the  parents  can 
object  and,  the  clergyman  must  desist,  except  you  and 
your  young  lady  are  21.  In  that  case  yon  can  do  as  you 
please.    You  have  no  power  in  the  matter  of  the  ring. 

Maguffin. — Gloves  cannot  be  made  smaller  than  their 
original  size.  Writiug  good. 

A.  B. — Moles  cannot  be  eradicated  without  extreme  dan- 
ger.   Cease  from  biting  your  naUs,  and  they  will  grow 

again.  Take  as  much  exercise  as  possible,  but  avoid 

the  use  of  "  glassfuls  of  viuegar." 

■W.  R.— Rub  some  soap  well  into  the  mildewed  part,  then 
scrape  some  fine  chalk  aud  rub  that  also  into  the  muslin; 
lay  it  on  the  grass;  as  it  dries  wet  it  a  little,  and  it  will 
quickly  disappear. 

■William  would  be  glad  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"septinsular."  The  word  "septinsular"  means  of  seven 
islands.  It  is  derived  from  septan,  the  Latin  for  "seven" 
and  insula,  the  Latin  for  "island."  The  term  "  septin 
Bular  republic"  was  applied  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  which 
are  seven  in  number. 

Undine.— There  is  really  no  good  cure  for  grey  hairs. 
Have  sense  and  don't  mind  them.    They  do  not  betoken 

age.  Writing  very  good. 

Hope. — Your  observation  is  quite  correct,  that  the  spread 
of  education  seems  to  have  done  little  towards  removing 
superstition.  But  perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that,  even 
as  recently  as  the  time  of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson,  implicit 
faith  was  placed  in  the  touch  of  the  royal  hrnd  to  remove 
the  king's  evil,  or  scrofula.  The  sovereign's  "  touching" 
for  this  disease  is  a  superstition  almost  venerable  from 
its  antiquity.  Peter  of  Blois  speaks  of  it  in  the  twelfth 
century.  It  is  said  to  be  traceable  to  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. The  practice  of  touching  was  at  its  height  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  In  the  first  four  years  after  his  re- 
storation he  touched  nearly  24,000  persons.  Pepys,  in 
his  diary,  relates  how  he  waited  at  Whitehall  to  see  the 
king  touch  people  for  the  king's  evil.  "  He  did  not  come, 
but  kept  the  poor  persons  waiting  all  the  morning  Sa  the 


rain  in  the  garden.  Afterwards  he  touched  them  in  the 
banqueting  house."  The  practice  was  continued  by 
Charles's  successors.  Queen  Anne  was  the  last  sove- 
reign who  tou<;hed  for  scrofula.  As  some  excuse  for  the 
SL-eiiiing  presumption  of  supposing  their  touch  could  cure 
di.sease,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  sovereigns 
pronounced  tliese  solemn  words  when  they  touched  :  "  I 
touch,  but  God  healeth." 
AitiAM.— If  your  parents  did  not  ask  for  the  JC50  for  a  con- 
tiimuus  period  of  six  years,  then  the  Statute  of  Limi- 
tations freed  tlie  ni;iii  from  tlie  debt  aild  you  cannot 
now  look  for  it.  In  any  case  your  chance  would  be  very 
feeble. 

Ned.— You  will  be  sure  to  repent  if  you  induce  tlie  young 
huly  to  marry  you,  and  to  emigrate  with  you,  in  spite  of 
her  mother's  disapproval.  Repentance  will  make  her 
gloomy  and  wretched,  aud  you  will  ,have  no  help  or  so- 
lace in  her. 

C.  E,— Chester  says,  that  "The  virtue  of  a  lover  is  excess," 
but  we  do  not  think  ho  could  have  alluded  to  lady  lovers. 
Reserve  is  so  much  the  characteristic  of  the  fair  sex  that 
we  cannot  advise  you  entirely  to  throw  it  olf,  even  in  ad- 
dressing the  gentleman  to  whom  you  are  engaged. 
T.  J. — The  size  used  for  gilding  upon  glass  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  gum  copal  in  its  own  weight  of  boUed  lin- 
seed oil,  adding  a  sufficiency  of  oil  of  turpentine.  But 
the  process  of  gilding  upon  glass  is  a  dehcate  and  diifi- 
cult  one,  requiring  nmch  practice. 

M.  A. — The  bride  on  altering  her  dress  for  travelling  should 
adopt  a  becoming  costume,  but  white  and  orange  fioweis 
are  by  no  means  necessary;  they  rithcr  expose  her  to  un- 
pleasant and  embarrassing  examination.  Sending  gloves 
is  no  longer  necessary,  according  to  the  lav/s  of  eti- 
quette. No. 

The  O'Murphy.— You  will  get  a  complete  sketch  Of 
Meagher's  Life  for  for  sixpence  at  the  Nation  Office, 

Abbey-street.  Sir  Colraan  O'Loghlen  is  son  of  Sir 

Michael  O'Loghlen,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, and  the  first  Catholic  that  sat  on  the  Irish  Bench 
after  Emancipation.  Sir  Colman  was  Judge  Advocate  in 
England.  Writinc  good. 

Indian. — Dakh  travelling  is  like  "posting"  in  Begland, 
except  that  palanquins  are  used  instead  of  post-chaises 
between  the  various  stations.  Faquers,  or  Fakirs,  are 
devotees  among  the  Hindoos.  They  profess  extraordinary 
sanctity,  and  often  obtain  much  fame  and  emolument 
by  some  work  of  so-called  piety — such  as  holding  an  arm 
in  a  cramped  posture  until  it  is  withered,  or  allowing  the 
nails  of  one  hand  to  grow  through  the  flesh  of  the  palm. 
These  men  are  one  of  the  curses  of  India ;  they  prey 
upon  the  superstitious  natives,  who  are  afraid  to  with- 
hold the  alms  they  extort. 

An  Old  Subscriber. — "  The  History,"  *c.,  by  Diodoms 
Siculiis,  is  but  a  portion  of  the  original  work  in  forty 
books,  of  which  only  about  fifteen  remaiu.  He  is  often 
erroneous  in  his  chronology,  and  some  of  his  narrations 
are  fabulous  ;  but  the  latter  part  of  the  work  is  much 
prized  by  the  students  of  history  for  the  valuable  infor- 
mation it  contains.  Several  editions  of  the  work  have 
been  published. 

Jerome. — Writing  not  quite  good  enough  for  the  Bank  0{ 
Ireland.  There  are  no  errors  in  your  letter. 

Essie. — You  can  have  a  tooth-brush  for  6<i.  or  Is.,  and  ^ 
box  of  powder  for  Is.    Spelling  aud  writing  good. 

E.  Stanto-N. — Where  gold  or  silver  fish  are  placed  in  ves- 
sels in  rooms,  they  should  be  kept,  in  soft  water.  The 
water  will  require  to  be  changed  according  to  the  size  of 
the  vessel  or  the  number  of  fish  kept  tierein,  but  it 
should  not  be  done  too  often.  A  vessel  that  will  hold 
about  a  pail  of  water  may  sustain  three  fish  for  a  fort- 
night, and  so  in  proportion.  A  few  crumbs  may  be 
dropped  m  the  water  once  or  twice  a  week.  Your  other 
question  must  stand  over. 

Jacob  FAirHFUL. — Your  "few  trifles"  have  appeared  in 
many  publications.  The  process  of  cleaning  ink  stainod 
velvet  in  desks,  &c.,  would  be  more  troublesome  and  ex- 
pensive than  re-covering  them. 

D.  u. — lu  reply  to  your  question  about  the  commencement 
of  the  middle  ages,  y^o  reply  that  the  begiuiiing  of  this 
period  has  been  fixed  at  a.d.  4o1.  They  are  supposed  to 
end  with  the  revival  of  classical  literature  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  that  stage  of  transition  combining  in  itself  se 
veral  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  two 
states  of  society  between  which  it  forms  the  interval. 

John  Beach.— We  are  surprised  that  any  young  genilcman 
who  can  express  himself  so  well,  and  who  i.;  evidently 
highly  educated,  should  imagine  we  could  ever  counsel 
that  greatest  act  of  filial  treachery  a  daughter  can  com- 
mit—elopement.   "John  Beach's"  i*  a  hard  case,  and  pa- 


tience is  all  we  can  advise.  No  yonng  lady  need  mirry 
any  man  she  dislike*.  Parents  must  not  exact  rneh  a 
sacrifice;  and  it  is  astonishing  hov/  often  time,  and  the 
conviction  of  a  lover's  devotion,  will  overcome  their  ob- 
jections to  a  match. 

A  CoNSTA.vT  Reader.— Do  not  kiss  a  young  man  unless 
you  believe  he  loves  you  and  means  to  mairy  you  ;  yon 
need  not  give  fiiia  a  lock  of  your  hair.  We  cannot  under- 
stand your  comjilaint. 

ENQi'iRF.R.-Writing  very  good.  M.-vcauIay'g  History  is 

excellent. 

E.— ,\1I  the  s&ns  of  Cntisft  dakes  and  marquises  are  lords 
by  courtesy,  and  by  courtesy  only,  as  they  have  no  legal 
light  to  the  di.stinction.  The  eldest  son  takes  by  cour- 
tesy the  second  title  in  the  famUy.  But  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  is  Lord  .Seymour  ;  whether  the  se.;ond  title  be  a 
simple  barony  or  a  niarquisate,  the  bearers  are  always 
called  "  lord."  The  younger  sons  of  dukes  and 
marquises  have  by  courtesy  the  title  of  "  lord"  prefixed 
to  their  Chri.'^tian  names. 

A.— You  do  not  say  whether  the  man  you  prefer  would 
marry  you,  supposing  you  were  free.  If  you  are  convinced 
be  would  not,  your  preference  for  him  is  a  weakness,  and 
one  that  you  should  endeavour  to  conquer.  Should  you 
succeed  you  nught  be  able  to  return  the  attachment  of 
the  man  who  frankly  .md  generously  offered  you  his 
hand.  Could  you  see  all  the  letters  we  receive  from 
young  ladies  of  great  attractions  who  pet  no  offers  .at  all, 
youwoulJthink  twice  before  yon  threw  away  your  pre- 
sent chance. 

Antilibanus.— You  must  "  grind"  for  the  Civil  Service. 

See  the  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers. 

MiNXY. — "  He  does  not  be  in  at  two  o'clock"  ii  decidedQj 
correct.  Ask  a  dyer. 

A  Constant  Reader  would  like  to  know  how  much  silver 
(mixed  with  baser  metal)  is  to  be  found  in  German  silver. 
There  is  no  silver  at  all  in  German  silver.  It  is  an  alley 
of  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc.  As  its  n.ime  indicates,  it 
was  introduced  by  the  Germans,  and  it  has  proved  a  very 
useful  and  ornamental  mixture.  Clean  your  German  sil- 
ver with  oil  and  whitening. 

VlTyE.— There  is  hair  so  incorrigibly  lank  that  tonga 
alone  are  efficacious  in  curling  it.  Probably  "  Vitse'«" 
hair  is  of  this  kind.  As  to  the  othor  question,  we  con- 
sider it  his  levity,  not  his  writing,  that  will  exclude  him 
from  a  good  appointment. 

IGN'ARUS. — Napoleon  and  Bismarck  were  the  causes  of  the 
late  war.  But  the  French  and  Germans  were  reallj 
wanting  to  fight. 

A  Weekly  Reader.— We  cannot  say  what  is  the  matter 
with  your  eye.  Writing  pretty  good. 

Eira^vn.naCH.- We  do  not  know. 

M.  A.  R.— According  to  your  reque:t  we  furnish  you  with 
a  receipt  for  preserving  seaweed.  Wash  the  seaweed  in 
fresh  water,  then  take  a  plate  or  dish  (the  larger  the 
better);  cut  your  paper  to  the  size  required,  place  it  on 
the  plate  with  fresh  water,  and  spread  out  the  plant 
with  a  goQd-sized  camel  hair  brush  in  a  natural  form. 
Picking  it  out  with  a  pin  gives  an  unnatural  appearance 
to  the  seaweed,  and  destroys  the  characteristic  fall  of  the 
branches. 

A  Gallant. — Yon  wish  us  to  teil  you  what  age  it  is 
prudent  to  carry  on  correspondence  with  young  ladies 
Do  you  mean  to  correspond  with  two  or  three  at  once  t 
For  such  Mormonite  proceedings  we  have  no  advice  to 
ofTcr. 

Farnev.— Dr.  Manning  became  a  Catholic  in  1855,  He 

was  married,  but  his  wife  died  before  1855. 
Thorlough.— French  is  more  easily  learned  than  German. 

Buy  Ahin's  first  course  for  both. 
Yol'.NG  RuTHVEX.— At  your  stage  road  anything  you  can. 
M.  F.  L.  (.Monaghan).— Write  to  the  Secretary,  G.  P.  O., 

and  ask  for  a  programme. 
Jeanettk  Hol,combe. — We  cannot  help  you. 
Margauite  Hay.— Try  M'Olashan  and  Gill,  Upper  Sack* 

ville  street. 

A  Publican.— You  must  have  a  lice-.;ce  for  a  billiard-table. 

Gambling  in  a  publichouie  is  puiiisbable  by  law. 
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CHAPTER  V, 


-Was  a  scandalous  rake. 


TTomeii  have  done  queer  things  for  his  sake 
■  On  rode  Jaok  along  the  country  road,  an  angry 
light  in  his  steely-blue  eyes.  In  the  hunting-field 
that  day  he  had  heard  remarks  made  concerning  the 
conspicuous  absence  of  his  sister  and  Herbert  Blake. 
No  one  had  actually  coupled  their  names  together, 
for  no  one  had  dared  to  do  so  in  the  hearing  of  one 
of  the  "fiery  Ffrenche?,"  but  enough  had  reached  his 
ears  to  confirm  Jack's  suspicions  that  there  was 
something  more  than  he  ws\s  exactly  aware  of  between 
them.  These  suspicions  were  further  verified  when 
he  arrived  home  and  found  that  Sally  had  gone  to 
Benmore  Castle.  He  knew  quite  well  that,  since  his 
vncle's  marriage,  Herbert  was  not  a  frequent  visitor 
there — for  in  these  remote  country  parts  everyone 
knows  everyone  else's  business.  Had  Jack  Ffrench 
been  poetical  he  might  have  thought  that  Sally  went 
there  because  the  Blakei  of  Benmore,  although 
actually 

Not  the  rose. 
Had  been  near  the  rose ; 

but  being  only  a  shrewd,  fiery-tempered,  and  rather 
obstinate  young  man,  he  merely  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  some  way  or  other  his  sister  used  them 
as  a  means  of  communication  with  Herbert. 

Considering  the  mental  calibre  of  the  man,  the 
idea  was  not  at  all  bad,  and  Jac'K  rather  plumed  him- 
Bslf  upon  his  discrimination.  He  hated  Herbert 
Blake  with  all  the  impetuousness  of  his  untamed  na- 
ture. Herbert  was  his  btte  noir.  Did  Jack  try  to 
make  himself  agreeable  to  any  one  of  the  fair  dames 
he  knew,  Herbert  Blake,  with  his  languid  insouci- 
ance, invariably  cut  in,  and  as  invariably  carried  off 
the  palm,  and  the^lady's  attention  too,  without  seem- 
ing to  make  any  effort  to  do  so.  In  his  blundering, 
uncouth  way,  he  had  treated  Herbert  with  studied 
rudeness,  which  the  latter  disdaining  to  notice 
bad  further  enraged  the  fiery  young  squire.  Since 
the  hunting  season  had  commenced,  Jack,  as  Master 
of  the  Pox  Hounds,  possessed  a  decided  advantage 
over  him — in  the  .hunting  field  at  least — an  advan- 
tage which  he  made  his  enemy  feel  in  the  various 
ways  in  which  an  M.  P.  H.  has  the  power  of  humili- 
ating an  obnoxious  sportsman. 

Moreover,  Herbert  Blake  was  impoverished.  Had 
he  had  the  baronetcy  and  estate  in  perspective, 
the  proud  young  Irish  squire  would  not  so  much 
have  minded.  But  he  had  no  notion  of  his  sister's 
throwing  herself  away  when  there  was  Anthony 
Bkerrett  ready  and  willing  to  marry  her.  And  An- 
thony could  make  a  settlement  upon  Sally  adequate 
to  the  dowry  she  could  bring  him.  In  addition, 
Jack  found  hunting,  hunters,  and  ifox-hounds  espen. 
>ive  items,  and  Anthony  not  unfrequently  obliged 
ttiia  pecuniarily;  so  altogether  it  was  just  as  well 


that^he,  Jack,  should  nip  any  love-making  in  the 
bud.  Like  the  majority  of  his  sex,  he  was  selfish 
and  gauged  women  by  his  own  estimate  of  them.  Of 
course  they  rebelled  now  and  then;  that  was  only  to 
be  expected  when  they  were  given  too  loose  a  rein, 
and  Jack  mentally  determined  to  put  the  curb  on 
Sally  should  she  show  any  resistance  to  the  com. 
mands  of  her  lawfully  appointed  guardian.  He  had 
heard,  too,  that  Herbert's  name  was  suspiciously 
coupled  with  that  of  handsome  Margaret  Carroll,  and 
although,  like  a  man,  he  was  inclined  to  condemn 
that  offence,  yet  he  was  glad  to  think  that, 
if  occasion  required,  he  could  use  the 
knowledge  as  an  additional  item  against 
Herbert.  He  was  making  out  a  strong 
bill  against  this  young  man,  cooking  the  accounts 
very  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  when  suddenly 
a  turn  in  the  mountain  road  brought  him  side  by 
side  with  the  subject  of  his  wrathful  thoughts. 

Yes.  Herbert  Blake,  sauntering  carelessly  along, 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  customary  expres- 
sion of  languid  indifference  upon  his  handsome  face. 
They  were  within  sight  of  the  gates  of  Benmore 
Castle,  and  as  Herbert  turned  and  saw  the  rider,  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  well-feigned  voice  and  look  of  con* 
cern  : 

"  Halloa,  Ffrench  !  Anything  the  mattter,  that 
you  have  your  sister's  horse  there  riderless  V 

"  Yes,"  returned  Jack,  grimly,  "  everything  the 
matter.  I  don't  choose  to  have  her  going  about  the 
country  by  herself  or  in  doubtful  company,  so  I've 
come  to  bring  her  home. " 

"  Why,  where  is  she  ?" 

Jack  looked  keenly  at  the  speaker,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gathered  from  that  imperturable  face. 

"  I'm  going  on  there  too.  Want  to  pay  my  re- 
spects before  I  leave  for  the  North." 

"  What  the  deuce  is  bringing  you  there  ?" 

"  Inclination,"  was  the  laconic  retort — "  Au  revoir. 
We'll  meet  at  the  Castle,  I  see  you're  in  a  hurry  to  be 
off." 

Truth  was,  he  did  not  like  the  gathering  gloom 
on  young  Ffrench's  brow,  and  he  liked  little  Sally 
well  enough  to  wish  to  spare  her  a  scolding  or  any 
unpleasantness  wnich  might  arise  if  Jack  took  it  into 
his  suspicious  head  that  he  had  any  especial  motive 
in  wishing  to  hurry  to  Benmore.  Herbert  Blake  had 
just  reached  the  narrow  sylvan,  by-path  which  led 
to  the  Benmore  woods — to  the  trysting  place  where 
he  not  unfrequently  met  Sally.  He  half-smiled  to 
himself  as  he  thought  of  herdevoted,  enthralling  love 
for  him,  and  reflected  that  being  disappointed  of  this 
meeting  could  hot  possibly  damage  his  cause  with 
her.  Then  he  remembered  the  woman,  the  bright,  beau- 
tiful, impulsive  creature  whose  very  life  he  was,  and 
whom  he  had  so  basely  decoyed  away,  and 
who,  he  knew,  anxiously  watched  for  him 
"by  the  sea-girt  and  rock-bound  shores  of 
bleak  Donegal.  Herbert  was  by  this  time  within 
sight  of  the  Castle  ;  he  saw  Jack  hold  some  conversa- 
tion with  a  servant,  and  then,  to  his  amazement,  in- 
stead of  entering,  Jack  turned  the  horses  and  cantered 
quickly  towards  him.  He  pulled  up  as  he  reached 
Herbert  and  said  ungraciously  : 

"  Eveiybody  out— my  sister  left  llalf-an-Lour  ago 


— I  wonder  where  the  deuce  she  can  be,  for  I  didn't 
meet  her  on  the  road." 

To  which  Herbert  replied  mentally,  "  She  is  wait« 
ing  for  me  in  the  wood  path,"  but  he  said  aloud» 
"  Possibly  she  has  gone  home  some  other  way.  For 
my  part  I'mjust  as  glad  they  are  aD  out.  I'll  drop 
a  card,  which  will  answer 'all  purposes." 

Herbert  lounged  towards  the  entrance.  He  would 
have  liked  to  have  gone  back  at  once  ;  but  he 
feared  raising  Jack's  suspicions  any  further.  More* 
over,  he  calculated  that  by  the  time  he  could  return 
to  the  woodland  path  the  fiery  young  squire  would 
be  safely  on  his  way  home,  and  he  could  therefore 
enjoy  his  tete-a-ttte  with  Sally  uninterrupted. 

Meanwhile,  Jack  pursued  his  homeward  way ; 
vigorously  cursing  his  ill-luck  for  everything  having 
gone  wrong  with  him  that  day.  Somehow  or  other 
Herbert  Blake'e  well-bred  insouciance  exasperated 
him  more  than  he  would  have  cared  to  have  anyone 
know  ;  his  manner,  he  considered,  was  tantamount 
to  saying  that  he  knew  he  was  suspected,  but  did 
not  care  in  the  least  for  the  fact.  There  was  a 
commotion  in  the  stable-yard  as  Jack  rode  furiously 
up  to  the  gate.  Beauty  still  riderless.  Foxy  Flana- 
gan came  forward  to  take  the  horses,  and  said  with  a 
well-feigned  air  of  surprise  and  concern  : 

"Lord  save  us,  Misther  Jack,  shure  nothin' hap< 
pened  t'  Miss  Sally,  sir  ?" 

The  only  answer  was  a  retort  to  mind  his  own 
business  ;  the  advice  being  emphasised  by  a  volley  of 
oaths  which  considerably  relieved  the  feelings  of  his 
other  listeners,  rejoiced  to  find  their  master  in  no 
worse  mood  than  his  normal  one.  But  Foxy,  no- 
thing daunted,  and  apparently  deaf  to  Jack's  vitu- 
perations, said  innocently,  as  he  deftly  threw  the 
stirrups  across  the  saddle  of  the  young  squire's 
horse  : 

"  I  suppose  bekase  its  sich  a  beautiful  evenin', 
God  be  praised,  Miss  Sally  kem  roun'  be  the  path 
through  Benmore  woods.  She  does  often  come  that 
way  wid  Mr.  Harbert  Blake." 

Again  the  ominous  glitter  flashed  from  |f  Jack's 
steely-blue  eyes.  Again  the  ominous  set  look  came 
upon  his  face.  ^Laying  his  hand  on  Foxy 'a  shoulder 
he  desired  Tim  Flynn  take  the  horses,  and,  pushing 
Foxy  before  him  into  the  avenue,  said  wrathfully  : — 

"  Walk  round  there  before  me  to  the  hall-door, 
and  if  Miss  Sally's  within  and  can  give  your  words 
the  lie,  I'll  kick  you  to  the  gate." 

"  I'm  tellin'  the  thruth,  sir,"  said  Foxy,  too  well 
accustomed  to  Jack's  threats  to  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  them.  "  It  was  only  yistherda'  evening'  I 
found  him  an'Jher  together  in  the  Benmore  woods." 

"  Mind,  if  you're  telling  a  lie,  I'll  break  every  bono 
in  your  skin  ;  and,  by  Jove  !  if  the  others  have  been 
playing  me  false  they'll  suffer  for  it  too." 

Inquiries  proved  Sally  had  not  come  home.  Boiling 
over  with  rage.  Jack  rushed  from  the  house,  down 
the  avenue,  and  proceeded  at  headlong  speed  along 
the  road  he  had  just  traversed. 

"  Ah,  little  one,  I  thought  I  would  find  you  here," 
was  Herbert  Blake's  exclamation  as  a  turn  in  the 
woodland  path  brought  him  in  sight  of  a  little  figure 
in  a  g/ey  habit,  pacing  excitedly  to  and  fro. 
>    A  swift,  sweet,  rose-flush  passes  over  the  pure  pala 
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face  as  Sally  advances  to' meet  him.  Taking  her  two 
hands  in  his,  and  looking  down  at  her,  Herbert 
thinks,  on  the  whole,  that  it  is  just  as  well  she  has 
been  ki![)t  waiting  for  him,  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  deprived  of  the  look  of  intense  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion which  ripples  over  her  fair  face  and  beams  forth 
from  her  glorious  eyes — a  state  of  afi'airs  which  is 
extremely  gratifying  to  his  vanity,  Sally  had  almost 
fancied  he  would  not  come  ;  and  now!  at,  the  sight  of 
him  she  does  not,  nay,  she  cannot  speak  for  very  be- 
wildering joy.  He  passed  his  arm  around  her,  and 
ai  she  hid  her  sweet,  blushing,  quivering  face  on  his 
shoulder,  he  said,  half  tenderly,  half  banteringly  : 

"  Why,  you  foolish  little  woman,  you  are  quiver- 
ing and  shaking  all  over,  as  if  something  had  terrified 
you.    Am  I  such  an  ogie  ?" 

"  iHo." 

Why  then  are  you  so  nervous  ?  Little  one,  if 
anyone  has  a  right  to  feel  nervous,  I  have.  Look  up, 
Sally — I  have  had  an  adventure  on  my  way  here." 

She  raised  her  face  from  its  resting-place. 

''  An  adventure,  Herbert  !  With  whom,  or  what  ?" 

"  With  Jack — your  brother." 

The  little  face  becomes  very  white,  but  Sally  does 
not  say  anything.  Instinctively  her  hands  tighten 
on  the  hand  that/^ clasps  her,  and  she  looks  question- 
ingly  at  her  lover. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  in  answer  to  her  mute  interroga- 
tion ;  "  I  met  Jack  leading  your  mare  for  you  to  ride 
home.  He  was  in  an  awful  rage,  and  said  he  didn't 
wish  to  have  you  going  about  the  country  in  doubt- 
ful company.    That  means  me — doesn't  it,  Sally?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Yes,  you  do,  though.  Now,  Sally,  I'm  going  to 
ask  you  a  favour — say  '  yes'." 

"  What  is  it,  first  ?"  she  asked,  with  a  faint  little 
smile. 

'  "  Sally  !"  reproachfully,  as  he  took  his  arm  from 
around  her  and  stood  gravely  regarding  her,  "  don't 
you  believe  I  love  you  ?" 
"  Yes,  Herbert." 

"  Don't  you  love  me  ?    At  least'you'say  you  do." 

"  Herbert  !"  and  her  eyes  flashed  indignantly, 
"  you  know  I  do.  Love  you  better  than  anything  in 
this  world,  and  you  know  right  well  that  I  would  do 
anything  for  you." 

"  I  don't  knoAv  that." 

"  Yes,  you  do  know  it,"  she  exclaimed,  drawing  up 
her  slight  form.  "  Is  not  my  presence  here  tliis 
evening  sufficient  proof  of  my  love  for  you.  You 
know  me  well  enough  to  know  that  I  am  incapable 
of  a  vulgar  ilirtation,  and  did  I  not  love  you  dearly 
1  should  never  have  cons'^nted  to  a  clandestine  en- 
gagement with  you.  He.  oert,"  and  the  sensitive, 
pretty  mouth  quivered  and  the  soft  eyes  filled  with 
tsars,  "  you  don't  know  how  you  pain  me  when 
you  doubt  me  !" 

Hardened  although  he  was,  yet  .  the- sight  of  a 
woman's  tears  always  made  Herbert  Blake  feel  un- 
comfortable. He  liked  women  when  jthey  were 
pleasant,  and  smiKng,  and  anxious  to  pltase  him 
and  willing  to  obey  his  every  behest.  Tears  he 
especially  hated,  for  some  how  or  other  they  had 
the  knack  of  dissolving  that  fossil  remain  which 
did  duty  for  him  instead  of  a  heart.  Again  folding 
S-ally  to  his  breast,  he  tenderly  kissed  away  her 
tears,  and  said  fondly  : 

"  darling— you  must  not  take  so  to  heart  eveiy 
idle  word  I  may  say— you  know  I  often  say  these 
fchirigs  out  of  my  great  lo»ve  for  you  !" 

And  loving  little  Sally  -believed  him,  and,  nestling 
closer  to  him,  whisperedn: 

"  I'm  sorry  I'm  so  foolish,  Herbert— what  ia  it 
you  want  me  to  do  ?" 

'J  Well,  merely  this— Jack,  as  we  know,  suspects 


there  is  some  understanding  between — and  fiom  his 
manner  this  afternoon  1  should  not  wonder  if  he 
were  to  ask  you  if  you  had  seen  me.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstimces,  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  us  both 
if  you  were  to  say  '  No.' ' ' 

There  was  no  answer  for  a  minute  ;  Sally  did  not 
riase  her  head,  and  when  she  spoke  her  voice  was  very 
low  and  undecided. 

"  I  hope  he  will  not  ask  me." 

"  I  hope  not ;  but  if  he  does,  and  mind  it  is  very 
likely,  you  must  deny  it." 

No  answer.  Herbert  felt  her  heart  pulsating  vio- 
lently beneath  his  hand.  He  ascribed  her  emotion  to 
her  terror  of  Jack.  He  never  dreamt  that  the  brave 
littli;  soul  was  fighting  a  hard  battle  between  her 
great  unreasoning  love  and  her  tender  conscience. 

"  Herbert,  '  she  said  at  length,  raising  her  sweet 
supplicating  face  to  his,  "  I  will  brave  Jack's  anger  ; 
endure  any  unkiuduess  for  your  sake,  but  I  cannot 
tell  a  lie." 

"  Ah  !"  he  exclaimed,  putting  her  away  from  him 
almost  roughl}'.  "  this  is  woman's  vaunted  affection  . 
Cannot  stand  the  test,"  and  he  recoiled  a  step  from 
her,  an  action  which  was  not  lost  upon  the  sensitive 
girl. 

"  Herbert !  Herbert,  darling  !"  she  exclaimed, 
cLxsping  her  hands  imploringly,  "  do  not  tempt  me  to 

anything  wrong — do   not  ask  "  she  suddenly 

ceased  ;  her  face  became  blanched  and  her  eyesdilated 
with  terror.  F'oUowing  the  direction  of  her  gaze, 
Herbert  Blake  looked  round  and  met  the  stern  en- 
raged countenance  of  Jack  Ffreuch. 

CHAPTER  VL 

I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason: 
I  think  him  so  because  I  think  him  so. 

"  So  this  is  where  you  are!"  exclaimed  Jack  spite- 
fully, advancing  towards  the  terrified  girl;  "no  won- 
der you  are  the  talk  of  the  country.  How  dare  you 
come  here  to  meet  that  fellow  '{" 

"  Recollect  you  are  speaking  to  a  lady  about  a 
gentleman,"  quietly  interposed  Herbert.  "Since  you 
will  not  allow  Miss  Ffrench  free  intercourse  with  her 
friends  at  home,  she  naturally  will  meet  them  else- 
where." 

Herbert's  studied  coolness  only  exasperated  Jack 
the  more. 

"  She'll  not  meet  you  again — that  I  swear!"  thun- 
dered Jack.  "What  villany  were  you  trying  to  tempt 
her  to  when  I  came  up  ?" 

"Nothing,  Jack — nothing  of  any  consequence!" 
exclaimed  Sally,  clinging  to  his  arm. 

"But  I  tell  you  I  must  know,"  roared  the  infu- 
riated young  man.  "  Tell  me,  sir,  what  it  was.  I 
demand  an  answer." 

"I  could  not  think  of  contradicting  a  ladj',"  coolly 
and  sarcastically  replied  Herbert.  "  Miss  Ffrench 
says  it  was  nothing,  and  I  agree  with  her." 

A  volley  of  oaths  from  Jack  followed  ithh  ambi- 
guous and  insulting  speech. 

"  I  must  know!  You  shall  tell  me!"  he  exclaimed 
excitedly.  "  But,"  and  here  he  gave  his  sister  a 
glance  of  withering  contempt,  "what  else  could  you 
expect,  to  come  and  meet  any  man  in  this  sneaking 
way  ?  He  could  not  respect  you;  no  wonder  he  n- 
sultedyou." 

"  How  dare  you  say  so  !"  said  Sally,  firing  up — 
"  Herbert,"  and  she  looked  imploringly  at  him,  "  will 
you  explain." 

"  I  think  you  have  done  so  sufiiciently,  Miss 
Ffre;ich: — you  deny  the  accusation;  and  your  brother, 
calling  himself  a  gentleman,  cannot  do  less  than  be- 
lieve your  woid." 

"  You  cool-blooded  villain  I"  hissed  Jack  making 
a  spring  at  him  in  his  ungovernable  rage — "  I'll  make 
you  tell  me  the  truth — I'll  shake  it  out  of  you  !" 

With  a  cry  of  terror,  Sally  interposed  and  clung 
convulsively  to  Jack — he  tried  to  shake  her  off  ;  but 
she  with  a  strength  born  of  agony  would  not  be  re- 
pulsed. 

"  I  think  my  presence  is  a  distracting  element 
here — "said  Herbert  suavely — "and  having  an  en- 
Sfagement  elsewhere  before  I  catch  the  train  this  even- 
ing, I  shall  therefore  wish  you  a  very  good  afternoon," 
and,  raising  his  hat  politely,  he  quickly  disappeared 
round  r.  turn  of  the  narrow  path,  leaving  Sally 
alone  to  fiu'ht  the  battle  out  as  best  she  might. 

Poor  little  Sally  !  Sweet  little  Sally !  Surely  the 
sun  went  down  upon  no  fairer  or  more  miserable  wo- 
man on  that  September  afternoon  1  Utterly  forlorn 
she  felt,  utterly  bewildered  at  Herbert's  sudden  depar- 


ture, but  never  for  one  moment  did  it  cross  her  mind 
that  hia  own  intense  cowardice,  selfishness,  and  hatred 
of  a  scene  had  prompted  him  to  do  so.  He  had  not 
half  as  much  manliness  in  Liiu  as  the  vincouth.  un. 
curbed  young  squire,  with  his  rough  sense  of  honoui 
and  his  inordinate  family  pride. 

There  she  stood  with  hei'  miserable  white  face  and 
great  eyes  staring  vacantly  before  her.    She  realised 

nothing  but  that  Herbert  was  gone  ! — gone  !  and 

she  knew  not  for  certain  whether  or  not  he  had  parted 
from  her  in  anger — knew  not  when  or  where  she 
should  meet  him  again  ! 

"Well,"  said  Jack,  "you  may  as  well  come 
home  now,  unless  you  wish  to  run  after  your  lover 
again." 

"  I  never  ran  after  him  '."  she  retorted  angril/. 

"  You  have  no  right  to  say  so." 

"Haven't  I  '!  He  doesn't  seem  'to  think  much  of 
you,"  was  the  grim  reply  ;  for  Jack  rcsonted  more 
than  he  would  have  cafed  to  express  tlio  tacit  insult 
to  Sally  conveyed  in  Herbert's  coolness,  "  or  hp 
wouldn't  have  gone  off  in  that  way.  Come  now,  teD 
me  what  he  wanted  you  to  do  ;  you  or  he  must  teli 
it  sooner  or  later." 

"  I  don't  mind  telling,"  she  replied  wearily.  "Her- 
bert v-fanted  me  to  say  I  had  not  met  him  if  you  asked 
me,  and  I  would  not  tell  a  lie." 

Jack  was  gratified.  That  a  Ffrench  could  not  tell 
an  untruth  was  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  family. 
And  to  do  Jack  justice,  his  stern  adherence  to  this, 
his  one  virtue,  was  a  bright  spot  in  his  character. 
As  Sally  walked  home  silently  beside  him,  he  rejoiced 
in  the  thought  that  she  had  in  that  respect  not 
swerved  from  the  right  path  ;  but  his  wrath  againat 
Herbert  Blake  was  only  kindled  the  more  at  the  idea 
of  his  audacity  in  thinking  he  could  make  a  Ffrench 
utter  a  falsehood. 

Arrived  at  home,  fresh  trials  awaited  Sally,  in  the 
presence  of  Anthony  Skerrett  and  Tom  Power — the 
latter  mayor  of  the  ntigh'oouring  provincial  towc 
At  any  other  time  Sally  would  have  gladly  welcomed 
the  advent  of  Tom,  whose  good-natured  oddities 
pleased  and  amused  her  not  a  little.  He  was  one  of 
her  devoted  admirers,  but  always  from  a  resj)ectful 
distance.  He  v.-as  a  man  who  had  raised  himself  to 
an  independent  and  honourable  position  simply 
through  his  own  industry  and  integrity.  If  hia 
money  and  magisterial  otiice  brought  him  into  the 
society  of  those  above  him  in  the  social  scale,  he  had 
the  good  sense  not  to  intrude,  or  make  himself  re-, 
markable.  He  was  not  ashamed  of  his  lowly  origin ;' 
and  his  aged  father  and  mother — transplanted  from 
the  little  bog  cottage — found  a  comfortable  home 
under  Tom's  hospitable  roof.  As  a  natural  conse. 
quence,  everyone  who  knew  Tom  liked  and  respected 
hiui  ;  and  aa  for  Sally,  there  was  not  one  of  her  bro- 
ther's acquaintances  for  whom  she  felt  so  sincere  a 
regard  as  for  honest,  good-natured  Tom  Power.  She 
was  glad  he  was  there — for,  in  his  presence  at  least, 
she  would  be  free  from  the  chance  of  any  very  de- 
cided overtui'cs  from  Anthony  Skerrett. 

Seated  at  the  tea-table,  little  Sally,  in  her  hand- 
some black  velvet  dress,  delicate  lace,  and  tasteful 
ornaments,  looked  bewilderingly  pretty.  To  her  un» 
disguised  annoyance,  Anthony  seated  himself  offici- 
ously at  her  side,  and  seemed  determined  to  engross 
her  whole  attention.  But  Sally  had  no  intention  of 
the  kind.  Bu.iying  herself  with  the  tea  equipage, 
she  hardly  vouchsafed  more  than  monosyllabic repUes 
to  his  persistent  attempts  at  conversation. 

"  Wore  you  at  the  meet  tu-day.  Mr.  Power  ?"  in-- 
quired  Sally,  smiling  bewitchiugly  at  the  Mayol 
across  the  table. 

" 'Deed  an  I  was,  Miss  Sally,  and  everyone 
askin'  where  the  prettiest  young  lady  and  the  besl 
rider  iu  the  county  was  ? " 

"Really,  Mr.  Power,"  said  Sally,  accustomed  to 
Tom's  broad  compliments,  and  adding  mischievously, 
"  and  who  may  that  be  ?" 

"  We  know,  don't  we,  Mr.  Skerrett,"  replied  Tom, 
nodding  and  winking  confidentially  at  Sally's  would- 
be  lover,  who,  with  his  pocket-handkerchief  carefully 
spr<ead  on  his  knees,  and  a  large  breakfast-cup  of  tsa 
before  him,  was,  at  that  moment,  paying  more  atcjii* 
tion  to  his  creature  comforts  than  to  his  lady-love. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  who  can  it  be  but  yourseif,  Sally, 
Why  didn't  you  come  to  the  meet  ?" 

•'  Because  I  didn't  choose,"  replied  the  young  lady 
curtly.    "  I  am  mistress  of  my  actions." 

"  Bedad,  Mr.  Skerrett,  what  do  you  say  to  that," 
said  Tom,  innocently. 

"  It's  no  affair  of  his,"  quickly  retorted  SaUy^ 
"'  nor  is  it  ever  likely  to  be." 
Anthony  Skerrett  gave  %  little  deprecatory  laughf 
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and  nearly  choked  himself  with  a  piece  of  cake, 
whilet  Tom  kept  the  conversational  ball  rolling. 

"Ah, Mr.  Skerrett,"  said  he,  pathetically,  "'don't 
le  afeard,  sir — don't  be  afeard — it's  always  the  way 
with  the  darlin'  creatures.  They  like  to  be  coaxed  an' 
not  to  be  taken  at  their  word — keep  up  your  heart, 
sir — don't  be  afeard  !" 

"  Miss  Sally  and  I  understand  each  other,  Tom  ; 
don't  we,  Sally  ?"  and  Anthony,  emboldened,  per- 
haps, by  i'om'.s  encouragement,  gave  Sally  a  languish- 
ing glance,  intended  to  do  serious  havoc  with  her 
heart. 

With  scarlet  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes,  she  turned 
upon  him  and  said,  quietly  : 

"  No  ;  decidedly  not.  You  don't  understand  me — 
never  could,  never  can,  and  never  will  have  the  chance. 
Mr.  Power,"  she  continued,  with  a  bright  smile  at 
the  amazed  Tom,  "do  take  a  little  more  cake." 

"  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life.  Miss  Sally,"  re- 
sponded Tom  with  alacrity,  feeling  he  had  said 
flomething  uncomfortable,  and  willing  to  atone  for  it. 
**  It's  a  grand  cake,  I'll  go  bail  you  made  it  yourself, 
miss  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sally,  smilingly,  "  and  I  have  one 
for  you  to  bring  home  to  your  mother  ;  tell  her  I  made 
it  on  purpose  for  her." 

Tom  beamed  all  over.  Oge  of  pretty  Sally's  chief 
attractions  in  his  eyes  was  her  respectful  attention  to 
hi.?  old  mother., 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Sally.  There's  not  a  lady  in  the 
country  my  mother  is  more  partial  to  than  yourself," 
replied  the  flattered  and  delighted  Tom.  ''  What 
day  will  you  come  in  and  see  her,  mis.->  !" 

"Som3  day,  soon,"  said  Sally,  glad  of  the  turn  the 
conversation  had  taken. 

"  Whatever  day  you  go  let  me  know,  and  I'll  be 
your  escort,"  interposed  Anthony,  officiously  ;  "  I 
don't  care  for  so  pretty  a  girl  to  be  going  about  alone." 

Again  the  defiant  lookm  the  girl's  eyes,  the  pretty 
Bcornful  lips  were  compressed  as  if  to  keep  back  the 
cutting,  contemptuous  words  which  struggled  to 
escape  them. 

"  Quite  right,  Skerrett,"  remarked  Jack,  who  ab- 
iuredtea,  and  who,  uninindf  id  of  his  guests,  had  been 
Bindjing  The  Field,  "quite  right;  mmd  Sally.  You 
are  not  to  be  going  about  unless  either  Skerrett  or  I 
go  with  you." 

"  In  that  case,  I  shall  never  go  beyond  the  garden," 
replied  Sally,  rising.  '•  You  are  sure  to  be  too  busy, 
and  I  have  no  right  to  expect  such  a  sacrifice  of  time 
upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Skerrett." 

"  Nonsense  !"  exclaimed  Jack,  impatiently.  "Why 
need  there  be  any  beating  about  the  bush  ?  Tom 
Power  only  knows  what  all  the  country  knows,  that 
you  are  engaged  to  be  married  to  Anthony  Skerrett, 
and  he  has  every  right  to  go  about  with  you  if  he 
likes." 

"  Then  all  the  country  knows  what  is  wrong  !"  in- 
dignantly exclaimed  Sally.  "  I  am  not  engaged  to 
Anthony  Skerrett  ;  never  was,  and  never  will  be  ! 
and  wherever  you  hear  the  assertion  made,  Mr. 
Power,  I  trust  to  you  to  contradict  it."  And  so  say- 
ing, she  left  the  room. 

Onco  within  the  privacy  of  her  own  chamber,  little 
Sally  thiew  herself  upon  her  bed,  and  at  last  the 
blessed  tears  came  and  relieved  her  over-charged 
train.  The  events  of  this,  to  her,  eventful  d.iy  were 
all  passed  in  review,  the  bittere.st  tho\ight  of  all 
being  the  manner  of  Herbert's  departure  in  the  wood- 
land path.  Pride  and  love  strove  for  the  mastery  in 
t'lie  breast  of  this  child-woman.  Why  did  he  leave 
her  ?  It  was  a  question  she  could  not  .satisfactorily 
answer.  Her  pride  rose  up  in  arms  when  something 
whispered  to  her  that  cowardictj  and  unmanliness 
prompted  it,  but  then  rushed  over  her  the  memory 
of  his  fond  words  and  teuder  embraces,  and  Sally, 
like  a  woman,  found  excuses  for  him  in  her  heart.  Oh! 
if  she  could  only  see  hiiu  for  one  brief  five  minutes- 
see  him,  and  hear  him  say  he  loved  her  as  ever.  Sally 
thought  separation  and  the  persecutions  of  Jack  and 
Anthony  Skerrett  would  even  then  be  bearable.  But 
not  to  know  whether  ho  had  parte.l  from  her  in  love 
or  anger— it  was  maddening  !  She  would  not  have 
ittered  the  falsehood  even  for  him,  and  the  sharpest 
nent-il  pain  she  had  yet  suffered  shot  through  her 
ireast  as  she  thought  with  sorrow  of  Herbert's  awk- 
»g  her  to  do  such  a  thing.  Would  he  write  to  her, 
ihe  wondered.  Jack  always  opened  the  postbag,  and 
possibly  he  might  recognise  Herbert's  handwriting, 
»ud  S.iUy  shuddered  ars  she  thought  of  wliat  hi.s  rage 
would  hi  nnth'r  the  circurast-iiiees.  Such  were  tho 
thoughts  which  chased  each  other  through  her  weary 
tttle  brain  ;  until  at  length  Love,  the  conjurer,  as- 
serted his  sway,  and  Sally  took  up  the  role  of  the  wo- 


man— the  only  one  possible  for  her  to  follow.  She 
determined  to  wait,  to  bide  events,  to  try  and  still 
the  yearning  in  her  soul,  and  to  be  faithful  to  her 
love,  come  weal,  come  woe.  Truly  of  her  it  might 
be  said  : 

'Tis  woman's  lot  to  wait — patience  and  hope 
Are  sifts  to  her  instead  of  strength, 
Bearing  her  up. 

Sweet  little  Sally  !  God  help  thee  !  Thou  hast  wo- 
man's most  fateful  inheritance — a  loving,  seneitive 
heart. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  moon  looks  on  many  lakes  ; 

The  lakes  see  but  one  moon.— Indian  Proverb. 

Three  weeks  have  come  and  gone,  and  Sally  has 
not  heard  anything  of  or  from  Herbert  Blake.  She 
steadily  refuses  to  acknowledge  any  engagement  be- 
tween herself  and  Anthony  Skerrett,  a  proceeding 
which  has  repeatedly  called  forth  the  wrath  of  Jack. 
Sally  has  not  given  him  an  opportunity  of  putting  his 
threat  of  following  her  into  execution,  for  she 
seldom  leaves  the  house,  but  wanders  aimlessly  up 
and  down,  sometimes  extending  her  peregrinations 
as  far  as  the  yard  or  garden.  Tim  Flynn,  the  stable- 
man, is  disturbed  in  his  mind,  and  has  repeatedly 
told  Miss  Sally  that  Beauty  is  becoming  too  fresh, 
and  decidedly  unmanageable,  for  want  of  exercise. 
To  which  insinuations  Sally  responds  invariably,  by 
telling  him  to  let  Mickey  give  her  a  gallop,  much  to 
that  shock-headed  urchin's  extreme  delight.  Many 
wonder  why  Sally  trusts  her  beautiful,  satin-skinned 
mare  to  rough-looking  Mickey,  but  Sally  knows  what 
she  is  about,  and  feels  confident  that  her  true  knight 
will  use  the  pretty  animal  as  well  as  she  would  her- 
self. 

A  keen,  bright,  November  day,  and  Sally  stood 
superintending  the  plaiting  of  the  mane  of  her  favou- 
rite ;  which  operation  was  being  performed  by  Tim 
Flynn,  the  delighted  Mickey  holding  Beauty's  head 
the  while. 

"  Throth,  Miss  Sally,"  said  Tim,  insinuatingly, 
"  ye  miglit  do  worse,  miss,  nor  take  Beauty  out  for  a 
ride,  such  a  fine  bright  mornin',  too." 

"  I  shall  not  ride  to-day,"  replied  Sally.  "  Oh, 
Foxy,  is  that  you  ?"  she  continued,|anxious  to  turn 
the  conversation. 

"  I  b'lieve  so,  miss,"  said  Foxy,  touching  his  cap. 
"  I  suppose  yeh  heerd  the  news,  miss  ?" 

•'  No,"  replied  Sally,  "  I  do  not  think  I  have  heard 
anything  in  particular.   What  is  it  ?" 

"  Why,  miss,  yeh  know  Marget  Carroll  went  off 
all  of  a  suddiut ;  she  sed  she  was  gi)in'  to  a  sitivation 
in  the  north.  Well,  her  ould  father's  very  bad — not 
expected,  miss,  an'  the  priest  wrote  t'  the  place  where 
Marget  sed  she  wint  to,  an'  shure  he  got  a  letther  to 
say  Marget  nivir  wint  there  at  all." 

"  Good  gracious  !"  exclaimed  Sally.  "  Could  any- 
thing have  happened  to  her  ?" — and  then  continued, 
innocently :  "  Mr.  Herbert  Blake  went  away  on  a  visit 
to  the  north  lately,  and  as  Margaret  had  never  come 
to  say  good-bye  to  mc,  I  asked  him  to  look  out  for 
her,  and  see  if  she  were  comfortable.  Unfortunately 
he  .said  he  had  not  time.  Is  Father  Denis  going  to 
try  and  find  out  anything  about  her  ?'' 

•'  I  dunno,  miss  ;  ould  Tom  Carroll  is  very  bad  ; 
me  mother  is  in  wid  him  now,  an'  Father  Dinis  gev 
him  the  .sacraments  this  mornin'  early." 

"  I  must  go  down  and  see  him,"  said  Sally  reso- 
lutely, forgetting  her  determination  to  stay  at  home. 
"  Do  you  know  anything  in  particular  that  he  wants, 
Foxy  V 

"  No,  Miss  Sally,  except  t'see  yuself  miss.  The 
mother  was  sayin'  last  night  ould  Tom  was  axin'  for 
yeh,  miss." 

"And  why  didn't  you  come  and  tell  me  so  ?"  per- 
emptorily demanded  the  young  lady,  who  by  this 
time  had  reached  the  yard  gate. 

There  was  a  leering,  insolent  look  upon  Foxy's 
ugly  face  as  he  answcreil  hypocritically  : 

"  It  was  good-nathur  mcd  me  pot  tell  yeh,  miss," 
.and  hore  ho  paused  as  if  unwilling  to  say  anything 
further. 

"  Good  nature  !"  exclaimed  Sally  in  amazement. 
"  What  do  yim  mean  1" 

"  I  thought  you  mightn't  like  to  hear  what  ould 
Tom  had  t'say  t'ye,  Miss  Saily." 

"  Why,  du  you  know  wb.iit  it  was  ?"  she  askf  d  be- 
coming more  and  n)ore  boxilrlered. 

■■  I  don't  know  for  sartin,  mis?,  but  shuro  I  think 
he  wants  to  give  yeh  some  advice." 

"  Foxy  !"  exclaimed  Sally,  suddenly  stopping  and 
looking  straight  into  his  face,  "  I  desire  you  to  ex- 


plain yourself,  and  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  your 
insolent  conduct  in  several  times  lately  daring  to 
speak  to  me  as  you  have  done." 

"  I  don't  mean  no  disrespect,  miss,"  said  Foxy  with 
a  look  in  which  the  acutest  physiognomist  could  not 
trace  the  faintest  indication  of  the  virtue  he  would 
assume,  "  but  it  goes  t'me  hart  t'see  a  purtee  young 
lady  like  you  wantin'  to  throw  yerself  away  an  a  vil- 
lain," and  Foxy  assumed  an  air  of  ingenuous  pity. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  she  replied  scornfully 
as  she  turned  away,  her  eyes  flashing  and  her  cheeks 
flaming. 

"  Mebbe  not  Miss  Sally — mebbe  not,  but  yeh '11 
soon  know  what  I  mane  av  yeh  only  go  down  to  see 
ould  Tom  Carroll — he  has  a  purty  little  story  for  yeh !" 
— and  with  a  low,  demonical  laugh  Foxy  returned  to 
the  yard. 

Warmly  wrapped  in  her  scarlet  Galway  mantle, 
Sally  sped  along  the  country  road.  Active-bodied  aa 
well  as  active-minded,  she  thoroughly  enjoyed  her 
walk.  Her  late  self-imposed  incarceration  gave  all 
the  more  zest  to  her  enjoyment  of  the  keen,  fresh 
mountain  breezes.  Indignation,  curiosity,  and  per- 
turbation respecting  Foxy's  stiange  manner  caused 
her  eyes  to  flash,  whilst  the  pure,  bracing  air  brought 
a  brilliant  colour  into  her  usually  pale  face.  That 
there  was  some  mystery  connected  with  Margaret 
Carroll's  departure  she  felt  convinced,  but  what  old 
Tom  Carroll  could  have  to  .say  to  her,  or  what  advice 
he  could  wish  to  offer  her,  puzzled  her  not  a  little. 

Castle  Ffrench  was  not  more  than  a  mile  from  Kil- 
bellan  ;  and  as  Sally  entered  the  hamlet  she  saw 
around  Tom  Carroll's  door  a  group  of  women  and 
children  which  prepared  her  for  the  worst.  There  is 
nothing  the  Irish  peasant  loves  so  much  as  plenty 
at  a  wedding-and  company  in  the  death-chamber. 
This  feeling  of  and  love  for  companionship,  under  all 
circumstances,  does  not  spring  from  either  levity  of 
conduct  of  ostentatious  display  of  feeling  ;  it  is  sim- 
ply on  the  one  hand  the  outcome  of  the  intense, 
strong,  sympathising  heart  of  the  Celt,  desirous  to 
share  everything,  be  it  joy  or  sorrow,  and  his  willing- 
ness on  the  other  hand  to  help  to  bear  the  burden  or 
intensify  the  joy  of  another. 

As  Sally  drew  near  she  perceived  a  number  of  the 
women  devoutly  telling  their  beads,  whilst  awe- 
stricken  looks  upon  the  faces  of  all  told  her  that  if 
Death  had  not  already  claimed  his  subject  the 
time  was  ripe  for  him  to  do  so. 

"  Och,  Miss  Sally,  avourneen,  an'  is  that  yerself, 
alannah?    Poor  ould  Tom  Carroll's  nearly  off." 

"  I  only  heard  of  his  illness  just  now  from  Foxy 
Flanagan,"  replied  Sally.  "  What  has  been  the  mat- 
ter with  liim '!" 

"  Fell  out  o'  the  boat  an  the  rocks,"  replied  another 
woman  ;  "  hurt  himself  in  th'  inside,  an'  ehure  he 
had  no  wan  t'  do  anythin'  for  him  until  he  got  too 
bad  entirely." 

"  Ay,  bedad,  miss  ;  an'  shure  he  nivir  was  the 
same  sence  Marget  wint  away,"  interposed  the  first 
speaker.  "  An'  Father  Dinis  can't  find  out  where 
she  is;  an'  he's  afeard  she's  come  t'  no  good;  she  had 
a  boxful  o'  grand  clothes  fit  for  a  lady." 

"  Is  Mrs.  Flanagan  with  Tom  ?"  inquired  Sally, 
ignoring  any  insinuations  concerning  her  foster-sister. 
Sally's  admiration  of  handsome  Margaret  was  un- 
feigned, and  any  slighting  allusions  to  her  she  inva* 
riably  attributed  to  feminine  jealousy. 

"Yis,  Miss  Sally,"  responded  half  a  dozen,  "an' 
here  she  is!"  was  the  exclamation,  as  Mrs.  Flanagan's 
rosy  face  appeared  .at  the  open  half-door. 

'•  Come  in,  Miss  Sallj',  acushla  ;  come  in  at  wanst, 
darlin',"  she  said  hurriedly,  as  she  shot  back  the 
wooden  bolt  of  the  lower  door  ;  "  poor  ould  Tom's  at 
thtf  last  gasp,  an'  he's  axin'  for  yeh,  miss.  Come  in, 
■alan  nah." 

Sally  obeyed.  Mrs.  Flanagan's  deft  professional 
hand  was  observable  in  the  neat  appearance  of  the 
kitchen.  The  delft  was  neatly  airauged,  the  floor 
cleanly  swept,  the  hearth  tidied  ;  and  as  she  entered 
the  bedroom  she  noticed  the  same  care  in  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  bed-clothing.  And  all  this,  Sally  knew, 
ha  1  been  done  from  no  expectation  of  payment.  It 
is  thus  the  poor  Irish  pea.sant  ever  helps  his  poorer 
brother.  Perhaps  it  is  this  impulsiveness  and  wil- 
lingness to  share  wliieh  makes  us  a  poverty-stricken 
nation.  Wei!,  tliauk  God,  we  are  rich  in  that  which 
no  gulil  con  buy — symjiathy  for  one  another. 

There  lay  the  old  man,  the  death-dew  upon  his  fur- 
rowed face,  a  crncifi.K  held  feebly  in  his  gaunt,  brown 
hauils,  which  lay  ujion  his  breast.  At  the  slight 
noise  caused  by  Sally  and  Mrs.  Flan.-igan's  entrance, 
he  looked  up,  and  a  spasm  passed  over  his  worn  fea- 
tures. Mrs.  Flanagan's  professional  eye  was  not  slow 
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to  perceive  this,  and  motioning  Sally  to  draw  nearj 
she  whispered  to  the  old  man  : 

"  Tom,  here's  Miss  Sally — don't  yeh  want  t'  say 
eomethin'  to  her?" 

The  dying  man  turned  his  fast-glazing  eyes  upon 
the  young  girl,  and  said  feebly  : 

"  Yer  nearly  too  late,  Miss  Sally — it's  about  Mar- 
get  I  wanted  t'  spake  t'  yeh." 

"  Yes,  Tom;  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

"  She's  yer  fosther  sisther,  miss,"  said  he  with  a 
palpable  effort,  "  will  yeh  promise  me  that  ye'U  for- 
give her,  miss  ?" 

'■'  I  don't  know  for  what  I  have  to  forgive  her, 
Tom.  Margaret  and  I  have  always  been  very  good 
friends." 

The  old  man  grasped  her  hand  with  a  steady  grasp 
his  apparent  feebleness  hardly  warranted  her  in  ex- 
pecting ;  inserting  the  crucifix  in  her  fingers  he  said 
in  that  strong  tone  so  often  heard  before  death  : 

"  Promise  me,  Miss  Sally,  on  the  blessed  crucifix 
that  av  the  world  gives  me  poor,  misguided  girl  the 
bitther,  cowld  word  ;  thet  ye'll  stand  her  friend — 
promise  me.  Miss — promise  me  !" 

"  Yes — yes — I  promise  !"  replied  Sally,  hurriedly, 
and  hardly  knowiug  what  she  said,  "  but  why  is  it 
necessary  for  you  to  bespeak  my  pity  and  friendship 
for  Margaret '" 

A  deep  groan  was  th«  only  answer,  as  the  old  man 
fell  back  upon  his  pillow.  Mrs.  Flanagan  hurriedly 
came  to  the  bedside,  upon  which,  in  a  few  minutes 
more,  lay  nothing  save  the  earthly  home  of  the  old 
man's  immortal  spirit. 

Sally  was  frightened.  Never  before  had  she  stood 
in  the  presence  of  death,  and  when  Mrs.  Flanagan  led 
her,  pale  and  fainting,  from  the  death-chamber,  she 
was  oUiged  to  sit  down  for  a  while  ere  she  could 
pursue  her  journey  homewards. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  mj-sterious  talk 
about  poor  Margaret  ?"  she  asked  of  Mrs.  Flanagan. 

"  Never  mipd  it,  acushla  ;  never  mind  it,"  said  the 
old  woman,  who  was  really  kind-hearted  and  fond  of 
pretty  Sally.  "  Never  mind,  acushla  shure  they're 
all  jealous  atMarget,  an'  that  makes  them  say  things 
about  her." 

"  But  what  do  they  say  ?"  persisted  Sally. 

Mrs.  Flanagan  looked  at  her  for  a  minute  in  silence. 
She  was  a  shrewd  old  woman,  as  her  answer  proved. 

*'  Well,  agra,  I  may  as  well  tell  yeh,  for  some  one 
is  shure  to  do  so,  an'  mebbe  won't  tell  yeh  the  right 
story.  An'  now,  Miss  Sally,  darlin',  don't  take  it  ill 
afjme,  wliativir  I  say,  alannah." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  won't,  Mrs.  Flanagan,"  answered 
Sally,  who  saw  the  old  woman  was  deeply  in  earnest. 

"  That's  right,  acushla.  Tell  me,  ^lias  Sally,  for  I 
know  yeh  know,  where  did  Mr.  Harbert  Blake  go  to  ?' ' 

"  To  the  North,  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,"  replied 
Sally,  her  paleness  giving  way  to  a  burning  blush. 

"  Yis,  darlin,  an'  shure  didn't  Marget  go  there  too. 
Put  that  and  that  t'gether.  Och  !  what's  the  use  in 
keepin'  it  from  you,  acushla  ?  Shure  the  nabours 
sez,  and  knows  too,  that  Marget  wint  aff  wid  Misthur 
Harbert.'' 

A  deadly  paleness  overspread  her  face.  But  the 
defiant  look  came  into  her  clear  eyes  as  she  answered 
steadily. 

"  I  don't  believe  it.  I  could  not  think  so  b;idly  of 
Margaret ;  for  of  course,  a  gentleman  in  Mr.  Blake's 
Dosition  would  never  dream  of  marrying  a  peasant 
girl." 

"  Yer'  right  there,  miss.  But  shure  they  war 
always  meetin*  up  at  the  ould  abbey  in  the  evenin's. 
Foxy  often  watched  them  an'  towld  me." 

"  I  see  it  all  now."  exclaimed  Sally  angrily.  "Foxy 
is  enra2;ed  because  I  know  ho  cares  for  Margawt  and 
she  will  not  have  anything  to  say  to  him,  and  he 
meanly  wants  to  blacken  her  character,  and  I  know 
there  has  always  been  ill-will  between  your  family 
and  the  Blakes,  and  that  is  why  you  speak  badly  of 
him." 

"  If  yeh  doubt  me  Miss  Sally,  ask  any  av  the 
nabours,"  retorted  Mrs.  Flanagan,  adding  more 
gently,  "  Miss  Sally,  avourneen,  I  was  the  first  ivir 
held  yeh  in  their  arms,  an'  I'm  fond  av  yeh,  me  purtj' 
pet,  an'  take  my  word  for  it  an'  yo'll  rue  the  day 
yeh  ivir  put  any  thrust  in  anything  Misther  Harbert 
Blake  sed.  Yeh  can't  deny  it  t'  me,  alannah,  shure  I 
know  yeh  love  the  ground  he  walks  on." 

But  the  impulsive  girl,  strong  in  her  love,  yet 
etrongin  her  womanly  pride,  answered  coldly  : 

"I  am  sure  you  mean  no  disrespect,  Mrs.  Flana- 
gan, but  you  have  no  right  to  speak  to  me  tluiR  about 
Mr.  Blake  ;"  and  unable  to  trust  herself  to  say  more, 
ehe  precipitately  left  the  cottage. 

But  Mrs.  Flanagan's  words  rankled  in  her  breast. 


and  as  Sally  tossed  that  night  upon  her  sleepless 
couch  there  came  into  her  mind  the  old  Indian 
proverb  which  she  had  read  somewhere — 

The  moon  looks  on  many  lakes, 

Tlie  lakes  see  but  one  moon. 

and  almost  unconsciously  she  began  wondering  if 
Herbert  could  possibly  be  likened  to  the  moon,  and 
she  to  one  only  of  the  lakes. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


'  THE  FAIR  ONE  WITH  GOLDEN 
LOCKS.' 

"There  she  is,  Frajjk!"  eagerly  exclaimed  Guy 
Everett.  "  Did  you  ever  see  anything  eo  lovely 
before  ?" 

"Indeed,  no,"  answered  his  companion.  "Take 
me  up  and  introduce  me.  I  will  promise  not  to 
become  a  rival,  but  to  aid  you,  if  I  can." 

The  introduction  was  soon  effected,  and  Mr.  May- 
nard  asked  permission  to  dance  with  Miss  Graham, 
which  permission  was  gracefully  accorded. 

They  soon  became  friends — and  when  after  awjole 
Blanche  Graham  was  claimed  by  another  partner, 
Frank  loft  her  with  regret,  and  betook  himself  to  his 
friend  Guy. 

As  the  two  young  me»  walked  home  that  night, 
leisurely  smoking  their  cigars  and  admiring  the 
moon,  which  spread  its  soft  light  around  them, 
Frank  drew  from  Guy  the  etory  of  his  love  fo  Miss 
Graham. 

"  She  is  very  beautiful,  you  know,  Frank,  and 
from  the  first  time  I  saw  her,  my  heart  was  hers. 
You  know  I  never  cared  much  for  the  ladies — but 
having  once  looked  on  her  face,  I  could  think  of 
nothing  else.  Like  a  fool,  I  wrote  and  offered 
myself. 

"  She  returned  me  a  very  civil  but  cold  reply,  to 
the  effect  that  she  thought  my  acquaintance  with 
her  hardly  warranted  my  having  proposed — but 
that  as  I  had  done  so,  she  could  but  give  me  a  posi- 
tive answer  in  the  negative.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
chance  for  me  now,  and  I  might  as  well  give  up 
trying  to  win  her  affection." 

"Give  up!  Indeed  I  would  do  no  such  thing. 
'Faint  heart,'  etc.,  you  know.  Just  let  me  try  my 
hand  for  you,  and  I  bet  I  will  have  the  fair  one  van- 
quished ere  long." 

"Try  your  hand  ?  Why,  you  scarcely  know  her — 
and  besides  you  would  be  certain  to  fall  in  love  with 
her  yourself,  if  you  know  her;  so  there's  no  use  talk- 
ing about  it." 

"  Guy,  here's  my  hand — and  I  promise  you  that 
not  only  will  I  not  fall  in  love  with  Miss  Graham,  but 
I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  promote  your  interests. 
My  old  friend,  I  am  sure  you  can  trust  me — can  you 
not  ?" 

The  young  men  looked  at  one  another  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  with  a  hearty  grip  of  their  hands,  se- 
parated. 

And  Frank  Maynard  was  as  true  as  his  word.  He 
called  frequently  on  Miss  Graham,  and  soon  became 
one  of  her  special  friends.  On  all  occasions  he  spoke 
of  his  friend  in  the  highest  terms,  and  took  every  op- 
portunity of  praising  him,  until  at  last  Blanche 
thought  that  she  had  undervalued  Mr.  Everett, 
and  that  perhaps  she  had  made  a  mistake  in  discard- 
ing him. 

So  easily  influenced  was  she  by  Frank  Maynard's 
words. 

The  summer  months  Blanche  usually  spent  among 
the  mountains,  where  she  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
riding  on  horseback  to  her  heart's  content.  A  splen- 
did horsewoman  she  was,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  would  open  their  eyes  many  a  summer  even- 
ing to  see  this  vision  of  beauty  dashing  through  their 
quiet  streets,  her  blue  riding  habit  contrasting  well 
with  the  shower  of  golden  hair  falling  far  down  her 
shoulders,  and  lovingly  caressed  by  the  setting  sun, 
as  if  his  rays  were  loth  to  part  with  anything  so  bright 
and  beautiful. 

Generally  she  was  accompanied  by  one  cavalier, and 
sometimes  by  two,  but  occasionally  it  happened  that 
she  preferred  riding  alone,  when  putting  her  sketch- 
book and  pencil  in  her  pocket,  she  would  choose  a 
quiet  .'spot  among  the  hills,  where  undisturbed  she 
could  copy  some  of  the  beauties  so  lavishly  displ.iyed 
around  her. 

One  day,  after  a  solitary  ride  of  this  kind,  she  was 


passing  through  one  of  the  least  frequented  streets 
of  the  vilLage,  when  her  horse  suddenly  took  fright 
and  pluoged  violently.  He  would  sooa'have  become 
unmanageable,  and  undoubtedly  she  would  have  been 
thrown,  but  for  the  strong  hand  of  a  man  who  attha.t 
moment  appeared,  and,  catching  the  bridle,  after  a 
short  struggle  with  the  frightened  animal,  succeeded 
in  calming  him. 

As  Blanche  recognised  Frank  Maynard,  she  extended 
her  hand,  and  said  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  Mr.  Maynard,  you  may  have  saved  my  life,  and 
heaven  knows  how  grateful  i  am.  Accept  my  warmest 
thanks  for  the  service  you  have  rendered  mc,  and  if 
there  is  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  do  not  hesitite  to 
call  upon  me." 

Frank  answered  her  in  a  few  words,  and,  saying  ha 
would  see  her  in  the  evening,  raised  his  hat  and  left 
her. 

Blanche  rode  slowly  homeward.  Was  she  thinking 
of  Frank  Maynard.  of  Guy  Everett,  or  o^  whom  ? 

In  the  evening,  when  Frank  called,  he  found 
Blanche  as  charming  as  ever,  and  again  he  spoke  of 
his  friend  Guy. 

"  Mfcs  Blanche,  did  you  not  say  that  if  you  could 
do  anything  forme  you  would  ?  Well,  then,  you  can, 
by  promising  to  look  favourably  on  the  suit  of  my 
friend  Everett.  It  may  seem  strange  that  I  should 
plead  his  cause." 

"  Indeed  it  does  seem  strange,  Mr.  Maynard,"  ehe 
interrupted,  "  and  if  Mr.  Everett  has  asked  you  to 
undertake  the  task  of  winning  my  affection  for  him, 
you  can  assure  him  at  once  that  such  an  effort  on 
your  part  is  entirely  unavailing." 

Here  Frank  hastened  to  assure  her  that  no  such 
task  had  been  imposed  upon  him,  and  that  it  was 
simply  his  interest  in  his  friend  which  had  prompted 
his  remark*. 

"  Poor  Guy,"  he  continued,  "  is  so  afraid  that  he 
has  offended  you,  that  he  scarcely  dares  trust  him- 
self in  your  presence.  Promise  me  that  if  I  bring 
him  here  to-morrow  you  will  be  kind  to  him." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  gave  the 
promise. 

And  after  that  first  visit  he  came  again  and  again. 
Frank  gave  his  place  to  his  friend,  and  when  the 
long  summer  days  had  drawn  to  a  close,  and  the  fallen 
leaves  betokened  the  near  approach  of  autumn, 
Blanche  Graham  placed  her  hand  in  Guy  Everett's, 
and  said  she  would  be  his  wife. 

Did  she  love  him  ?  Perhaps  she  thought  so,  but 
had  she  examined  her  heart  more  thoroughly,  would 
she  not  have  found  that  the  desire  to  please  the  one 
she  really  cared  for  had  induced  her  to  give  herself 
to  his  friend  ? 

And  so  when  spring  time  came  once  more  they 
were  married.  Blanche's  new  home  was  a  pretty  one 
and  Frank  Maynard  found  it  pleasant  to  lounge  into 
his  friend's  parlour  in  the  evenings,  and  find  his 
friend's  wife  ready  to  talk  to  him.  And  so  the  days 
passed  on,  and  Blancihe  had  been  married  se\  eral 
months.  She  often  spoke  of  Frank  in  the 
highest  terms  to  her  husband,  and  sometimes  said 
that  but  for  his  friend  he  might  never  have  won  her. 
No  wonder  then  that  Guy  became  jealous,  and  soon 
Frank  saw  that  his  frequent  visits  were  no  longer  ac- 
ceptable. He  discontinued  them,  and  though  it 
seemed  as  if  a  ray  of  sunshine  had  faded  from  his 
life,  he  struggled  on,  thinking  he  had  Aothing  with 
which  to  reproach  himself.  But  was  not  his  volun- 
tary promise  to  his  friend  a  mistake  in  the  begin- 
ning ? 

And  now  Blanche  pined  ?nd  faded  away.  "  She 
loved  him,"  thought  ner  husband,  and  then  he  de- 
termined to  take  her  to  France,  thinking  the  change 
of  air  would  benefit  her,  and  hoping  that  if  once  far 
removed  from  Frank  she  would  forget  him. 

So  they  went,  but  while  there  Guy  was  t.iken  sud» 
denly  ill,  and  almost  before  she  knew  it  Blanche 
Everett  was  left  a  widow. 

She  never  knew  how  Frank  found  her,  but  one  day 
some  time  after  her  husband's  death  he  came  to  her, 
and  taking  her  in  his  arms,  whispered  : 

"  My  darling,  can  you  love  me,  can  you  be  mine  ? 
Heaven  forgive  me  the  mistake  I  mr.de  in  pressing 
my  f'iend's  suit  instead  of  my  own.  Tell  me,  dear 
one,  may  I  not  some  day  become  your  husband  ?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  through  the  tears  that  filled 
her  eyes,  and  in  that  glance  he  read  his  answer. 

Dear  reader,  do  you  remember  the  fairy  tales  of 
your  childhood  ?  It  never  occurred  to  you  then,  did 
it,  that  in  after  life  you  might  come  across  persons 
who,  should  they  choo.^e  to  reveal  their  past,  might 
weave  you  a  story  as  full  of  interest  even  as  that  of 
"  The  fair  one  with  golden  locks  t" 
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LOYE  S  SACRIFICES  ; 

OR, 

TWO  TO  MAKE  A  BARGAIN. 

De  iP.  Am  V— 0\ir  wishes  are  to  be  gratified  at  last ;  John 
EiBinorson  will  bo  down  with  me  by  to  morrow  eveniDg. 
Buvo  all  the  liucu  of  the  '  Blue '  rooru  white  ;t3  the  driven 
Enow.  I've  told  you  how  '  nice' he  is.  Follow  Polly  with 
the  broom  and  duster.  Polish  the  time-honoured  mahogany 
tjntil  yo'j  can  see  your  face  as  in  a  mirror.  '  Put  the  big 
pot  in  tlie  little  one,'  to  use  a  homely  adage.  Take  time  to 
cool  off.  Don't  have  too  great  a  supply  of  roses  in  your 
cheeks,  but  put  a  japonica  in  yoiu-  hair.  Dre^s  in  fresh 
muslin.  Trust  the  rest  to  your  bea'dty  and  John's  real  ap- 
preciation.— Yours  in  haste,  ToM. 

This  was  what  Amy  Allandale  read,  standing  on 
the  top  step  of  the  little  green -latticed  portico  in 
front  of  their  commodious  but  unostentatious  coun- 
try house.  She  had  taken  the  morning's  mail  from 
the  boy,  and,  recognising  her  cousin  Tom's  unmistak- 
»ble  handwriting  upon  the  back  of  one  of  her  letters, 
Lad  hastily  broken  the  seal  and  read  as  we  have  seen. 
Then  she  stood  musing  for  a  moment,  nibbling  at  the 
end  of  the  envelope  with  her  pearly  teeth.  "So  he 
is  comin?  at  last,"  she  said  softly  ;  "  this  Jonathan 
for  our  David — no,  the  David  for  our  Jonathan,  for 
Emmerson  has  always  been  the  jrt-ince  ;  this  Pythias, 
this  inseparable  of  Tom's,  and  I  shall  see  what  he  is 
like  ;  but  I  feel  morally  sure  I  shall  be  disappointed, 
for  you  may  notice  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that 
iheiS  blessed  '  chums'  of  our  brothers,  and  '  finest 
fellows  in  the  world,'  are  an  exceedingly  tame  and, 
even  tiresome  sort  of  creatures.  However,  I  must 
carry  out  his  instructions,  for  our  own  credit's  sake,' 
and  turning  to  go  in,  she  encountered  a  pretty  old 
lady,  in  the  very  blackest  of  dresses  and  whitest  of 
caps. 

"  Grandma,  Tom  will  be  at  home  this  evening,  and 
John  Emmerson  with  him." 

"  Then  we  must  prepare  to  see  as  little  of  Tom 
as  though  he  were  a  stranger  too,"  replied  the  old 
lady.  "  For  no  bride  will  ever  claim  a  greater  de- 
votion from  him  than  does  this  much  talked-of 
friend.  But,  Amy  dear,  you  had  best  look  to  their 
rooms  at  once.  Your  eyes  are  younger  than  mine, 
and  you  can  see  that  all  things  are  prepared  and  in 
readiness." 

So  Amy  Allandale,  summoning  Polly  from  the 
kitchen,  threw  open  the  closed  blinds  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  house,  scrubbed,  swept  and  dusted  ac- 
cording to  directions;  emptied  drawer  after  drawer  of 
linen  from  the  time-honoured  cabinets,  patted  and 
smoothed  her  little  hands  over  the  beds  of  the  two 
Bleeping  apartments,  until  any  man  with  half  a  con- 
science Lad  rather  sit  up  all  night  than  tumble  them, 
and  aired  the  joint  smoking-room  until  the  cigar-box 
and  pipes  upon  the  mantel  left  only  the  faintest  and 
most  agreeable  aroma  lingering  about  it.  Then  the 
lower  part  of  the  house — parlour,  family  sitting-room 
and  dining-hall  were  whisked  at  until  Tom's  or  John 
Emmersou's  white  pocket-handkerchiefs  could  have 
been  tied  in  knots  about  the  piano  legs,  the  sofas,  the 
chairs,  or  among  the  china  on  the  sideboard,  without 
collecting  a  particle  of  dust.  When  Amy  had  paused 
for  but  a  moment,  with  sleeves  tucked  above  her 
dimpled  elbows,  to  survey  this  part  of  her  work  to 
Bee  that  it  was  good,  she  run  down  to  the  basement, 
ihrew  the  cook  mto  the  greatest  bustle,  and  in  half 
an  jhour  was  deep  into  innumerable  cakes  of  every 
shade — silver,  golden,  striped,  plum,  and  what  not, 
until  one  wonld  have  thought  John  Emmerson  and 
Tom  Maury  mu-it  be  ruminant  sort  of  animals,  with 
half-a-dozen  stomachs  apieci,  and  consequently 
able  to  eat  from  morning  until  night.  Once 
when  they  were  taken  out  of  the  stove  to 
the  top  of  the  moulds  (we  speak  of  the  edibles,  of 
course),  "  beautifuller  than  any  town  baker's,"  as 
cook  emphatically  declared,  did  Amy  consult  the  hall 
clock  and  find  that  she  had  not  more  than  half  an 
hour  in  which  to  array  herself  before  the  stage  was 
due  ;  for  they  had  agreed  in  the  morning  to  h:ive  no 
set  dinner  that  day,  and  she  had  no  idea  how  the 
time  had  fled.  Looking  out  in  some  alarm,  she  saw 
the  stableboy,  William,  already  starting  off  with 
Tom's  buggy  and  trotters,  and  a  little  spring  wagon 
for  baggage,  so  she  ran  up  to  the  room,  quite  out  of 
tireath.  took  offthepurple-vined  chintz  gown  she  had 


slipped  on,  and  plunged  her  pretty  face  and  hands 
into  a  bowl  of  sparkling' water,  thou  running  her  fair 
fingers  through  the  shining  masses  of  her  nut-brown 
hair,  she  took  up  a  comb,  and  the  rippling  waves  soon 
fell  in  loose  ringlets  to  her  waist.  She  looped  them 
up  with  a  bandeau  of  blue  ribbon,  until  the  very 
snowiest  of  muslin?  fell  in  fleecy  folds  about  her 
graceful  but  finely  developed  figure  to  the  floor;  then 
shaking  them  out  again,  with  a  toss  of  her  pretty 
head,  she  took  a  cape  jasmin,  Polly  had  just  laid  upon 
her  dressing-table,  and  pinned  it  at  her  bosom. 

"  Only  see  !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  pout  of  her 
crim.son  lips,  as  she  surveyed  herself  cap-a-pie  in  the 
opposite  pier-glass.  "  All  Tom's  caution  forgotten, 
and  glaring  peonies,  regular  'kitchen-garden  flowers,' 
flaming  in  my  cheeks.  He  will  think  me  the  very 
impersonation  of  rusticity.  No  japonica  in  my  hair, 
or  this  patrician  will  laugh  at  my  efforts  to  '  fix  up' 
for  him.  And — there  they  are  as  I  live.  I  wonder 
if  grandma  is  taking  her  nap  '?"  She  sprang  dowu 
the  steps,  as  light  as  a  fawn,  though  she  felt  an 
awkward  flutter  at  her  heart,  and,  looking 
out  at  the  door,  caught  but  oue  glimpse  of  Tom's 
cheerful,  brotherly  face,  when  the  last  shadow  of  re- 
serve was  gone,  and,  stepping  through  the  door  she 
met  him  in  front  of  the  portico,  just  where  she  had 
stood  to  read  Lis  note  in  the  morning,  and  putting  up 
her  arms  about  his  neck,  gave  him  a  hearty  kiss. 

"  Very  wrong  in  us,  Amy,"  said  Tom,  with  a  laugh. 
"  You  will  make  my  friend — perhaps  for  the  first 
time— wish  he  were  Diogones  instead  of  Alex- 
ander." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  a  strange,  self-possessed, 
rather  musical  voice.  "  Power  is  sometimes,  as  at 
present,  for  example,  better  than  philosophy." 

Amy  blushed  a  yet  deeper  red,  as  she  looked  up 
and  beheld  a  tail  young  man,  with  features  regular 
and  colourless  as  if  chiseled  from  alabaster,  and  ebony 
curls  clustering  about  his  Autinous-like  head,  stand- 
ing just  beside  her. 

"  Mr.  John  Emmerson, this  is  Miss  Amy  Allandale," 
said  Tom,  rather  serio-comically,  And  Mr.  John 
Emmerson,  thinking  himself  fully  privileged,  held 
out  his  delicate,  almost  womanly,  ungloved  hand. 
"  The  country  will  give  me  this  privilege  at  least," 
was  his  reflection." 

"  He  would  not  dare  offer  to  shake  hands  with  a 
citv  lady  on  the  first  acquaintance,"  thought  Amy. 
"  fie  is  presuming  on  my  rusticity,"  and  hesitating 
just  long  enough  to  show  him  that  she  had  not 
counted  on  this  man-to-man  sort  of  greeting,  she 
placed  her  taper  fingers  for  one  second  on  his  palm, 
and  withdrew  them  with  a  formal  courtesy. 

"  Where  is  your  grandmother  ?"  asked  Tom.  "  Not 
yet  awakened  from  her  after-dinner  nap  ?  I'll  just 
run  in  and  arouse  her  with  a  kiss.  Amy,  you  can 
take  Mr.  Emmerson  into  the  parlour  until  I  come 
back." 

The  truth  was  Tom  was  rather  afraid  of  a  more 
demonstrative  welcome  from  Grandma  Maury  than 
might  appear  quite  stat^ely  enough  for  the  presence 
of  his  satirical  young  friend,  and  hence  pie- 
ferred  being  entirely  out  of  the  ranee  of  his  vision, 
while  called  on  to  receive  the  shower  of  kisses  and 
tears  that  he  felt  pretty  sure  awaited  him  from  the 
former,  for  Tom  was  her  favourite  grandchild,  and 
had  now  been  away  many  months.  He  returned  in 
about  ten  minutes  to  find  Amy's  white  muslin  drap- 
ing a  rockingrchair,  and  John  Emmerson  leaning 
lazily  over  the  end  of  a  sofa  talking  to  her. 

"  Mr.  Emmer.soii's  country  e.xperitnces  so  far  have 
not  been  very  pleasant.  Amy,"  said  Tom.  "  We  must 
begin  by  making  him  feel  at  home,  and  do  all  in  our 
power  to  entertain  him." 

"  You  must  limit  your  first  observation  to  my  tra- 
velling experiences,  if  you  please,"  answered  Emmer- 
son with  a  conventional  smile,  that  nevertheless 
implied  a  compliment.  "  1  assure  my  friend  Tom  I 
had  quite  forgotten  that  modern  barrel  of  llegulus 
which  the  public  are  amiable  enough  to  denominate 
a  stage,  but  now  that  he  has  recalled  it.  Miss  Allan- 
dale,  I  declare  to  you  there  wi  re  nails  projecting 
everywhere  without  any  ostensible  purpose,  but  to 
bang  indifi'erently  in  our  fiesh,  hair,  or  garments,  as 
we  were  remorselessly  roiled  over  and  over  in  the 
jumb!e ;  and  no  caravan  in  the  desert  ever  en- 
countered a  worse  whirlwind  of  dust.  Perhaps  some 
ling.'ring  sense  of  thankfulness  at  our  escape  has 
helped  to  impress  me  for  the  last  ten  minutes  so 
deeply  with  the  fact  that  there  could,  in  all  the 
world,  be  no  friend  at  all  comparable  to  Tom,  and 
above  all  no  home  so  delightful  as  his." 

"  Perhaps  some  of  that  objectionable  *  dust'  is 
still  blinding  your  moral  as  well  as  your  physical 


sense,"  said  Tom,  laughing,  "  and  it  will  bo  just  in 
me  to  afiord  you  an  opportunity  to  remove  the  latter." 
And  John  Emmerson,  bowing  to  Amy,  and  declaring 
that  all  things  considered,  he  would  henceforth  rank 
himself  with  those  quus  juvat  pulverem  Olyiripicum 
coHiyime,  was  led  oS'to  his  dressing-room. 

"  Handsome,  very  handsome.  But  a  decided  fop," 
thought  Amy. 

"  A  fresh  lovely  country  girl,"  mused  John  Em- 
merson in  the  privacy  of  his  chamber,  "Yet  something 
of  a  flirt,  too.  Took  my  hand  when  introduced  in  a 
manner  that  was  designed  to  warn  me  of  her  full  cog- 
nisance of  the  breach  of  etiquette  of  which  I  was 
guilty.  By  Jove,  if  it  were  not  for  a  piece  of  unkind- 
ness  t!)  Tom — good  fellow  that  he  is,  I'd  make  her 
bright  eyes  weep  that  she  could  not  take  my  hand, 
to  have  and  to  hold,  '  for  better  or  for  worse,'  be- 
fore I  return  to  Nina  and  the  city-bred  belles  of 
fashion.  Heigh  ho  !"  And  Mr.  Emmerson,  dressing 
himself  with  unusual  care,  went  down  again  as  the 
sun  was  setting,  to  be  introduced  to  Grandmamma 
Maury,  fi-om  whom  he  received  a  befitting  welcome, 
and  to  chat  with  Amy  upon  the  portico  until  the  tea- 
bell  rang,  when  he  courteously  offered  the  old  lady 
his  arm.  Now  John  was  quite  unused  to  the  so- 
ciety of  old  people  ;  for  they  were  delightfully  in- 
visible at  all  the  mighty  house.s  to  which  he  was  a 
welcome  visitor  in  town,  and  betook  it  into  his  head 
that  they  must  all  be  more  or  less  deaf  in  proportion 
to  their  years  ;  so  as  Tom's  grandmother  wore  white- 
turbaned  caps  ;  and  the  little  front  of  her  hair  that 
wu.s  visible  was  very  grey,  he  elevated  his  usually 
soft,  musical  voice  until  he  grew  quite  red  in  the  face 
as  he  talked  to  her.  He  noticed  Amy  smiling  too, 
until  the  old  lady  .said  quite  kindly — 

"  You  are  under  the  natural  impression  that  I  am 
deaf,  Mr.  Emmerson,  and  I  will  spare  you  the  evi- 
dent exertion  you  are  kind  enough  to  make  in  my 
behalf.  1  hear  remarkably  well— almost  as  well  at 
Amy  or  Tom,  I  believe."  And  at  this  Amy's  dim- 
ples fairly  rippled,  until  Tom,  for  once  in  his  life,  felt 
angry  at  her  ;  and  John  grew  as  red  in  the  face  as 
any  sehool-boy.  He  had  helped  himself  to  a  biscuit  ; 
and  the  butler  had  v/hiskod  off  his  plate  for  a  slice  of 
ham,  when  he  observed  that  Mrs.  Maury  had  poured 
out  a  cup  of  coff'ee,  and  held  it  for  a  moment,  as  if 
waiting  to  catch  the  eye  of  a  smart  boy  in  a  white 
apron,  who,  taking  his  cue  from  Miss  Amy,  stood 
grinning  in  momentary  forgetfulness  of  his  duties. 
Emmerson  kindly  extended  his  hand  for  the  cup,  and 
was  passing  it  to  Amy,  when  she  turned,  saying  to 
the  boy — 

"  Jim,  I  am  quite  astonished  at  your  suffering  a 
gentleman  to  play  waiter  at  our  table,"  and,  striking 
against  the  saucer,  the  cup  went  smashing  to  the 
floor,  baptizing  John's  immaculate  pants,  and  her 
white  muslin,  with  the  dark,  steanaing  cofi'ee. 

'■  Why,  Amy,  how  could  you  be  so  awkward  ?"  ex- 
claimed Tom,  thinking  only  to  spare  his  friend,  while 
he  frowned  at  the  waiter  ;  and  John  Emmerson,  re- 
membering the  antique  china,  emblazoned  with  hiero- 
glyphics and  cuts  of  heathen  idols,  stared  hopelessly 
at  Mrs.  Maury  as  though  he  expected  to  see  her  burst 
into  tears, 

"  Pray  don't  be  disturbed,"  said  the  old  lady,  with, 
the  sweetest  of  smiles.  "  Jim  can  repair  the  damage 
to  the  floor  in  a  few  moments— a  slight  punishment 
i^>T  his  remissness — while  I  fear  the  real  infliction  of 
dressing  twice  in  one  such  warm  evening  as  this  will 
rest  upon  you  and  Amy." 

"  We  v\  ill  not  be  cheated  out  of  our  supper  at  least, 
Mr.  Emmerson,"  said  Amy,  with  a  pretty  laugh.  "I'll 
take  tea,  William." 

"  And  I — if  anything  co'ald  be  a  penance  here — 
would  insist  on  being  restricted  to  cold  water,"  said 
John;  "  but  as  I  cannot,  I  will  take  tea  with  you." 

"  You  had  better  dash  it  a  little,  John,  just  to 
steady  your  nerves,"  .said  Tom,  passing  a  decanter  ; 
but  his  friend  laughingly  declined,  and  the  conversa- 
tion flowed  more  naturally  until  Amy  withdrew, 

"  It  was  thoughtful  in  her  at  least  to  go  out  first," 
mused  John  as  he  went  up  to  his  room  again.  "Why, 
she  would  have  laughed  at  the  spectacle  I  present  for 
the  next  month  to  come.  I  am  sure,  thoughshe  threw 
that  cup  out  purposely  to  punish  me  for  '  playing 
waiter,'  as  she  said.  Wonder  if  she  thinks  to  impress 
me  with  a  sense  of  her  rustic  importance  ?  She  had 
better  beware." 

When  he  presented  himself,  in  a  fresh  suit  of 
clothes.  Amy  was  walking  in  the  yard  with  Tom,  and 
he  joined  them  under  Ihe  linden  trees  in  a  natural, 
and  therefore  pleasingly  graceful  manner.  Their 
conversation  grew  agreeably  animated  by  degrees, 
until  the  falling  dew  made  them  return  to  the  por. 
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tico,  and  after  a  little  to  the  parlour,  ■wliero  Amy 
played  first,  and  John  was  finally  persuaded  to  sing 
some  old  songs,  which  he  did  in  really  escelloat  voice. 
The  ne.'tt  day  passed  pleasantly,  but  eventfully  ; 
and  at  night  John  Kmmorson  leaned  thoughtfully 
out  at  his  window,  pulBng  spirals  o£  smoke  from  his 
fine-flavoured  Havana. 

"  This  Amy  Allandale  is  a  wonderfully  pretty  ghl," 
he  mused.  "  And  to  think,  though  I  hud  heard  Tom 
speak  of  her  so  often,  I  had  never  given  b^ra  thought 
until  I  saw  her  kissing  him  in  that  very  rcfroshing 
manner  when  we  arrived.  I  should  like  to  be  her 
cousin,  for  1  don't  think  she  has  the  city  girl  adap- 
tability to  outside"  flirtations  ;  and  I  am  almost  fail- 
ing in  love  with  her,  as  I  do  with  every  fresh  face. 
No,  I  must  not ;  for  if  Nina  were  to  hear  of  it,  she 
would  be  anything  but  flattered  ;  and  Nina  must  be 
my  wife  when  I  marry — if  ever  I  do.  Besides,  Tom 
Maury  i.s  the  last  man  in  the  world  I  would  dare  to 
trifle  with." 

The  sun  was  considerably  above  the  horizon  the 
next  morning  when  Mr.  John  Emmerson  came.down 
to  the  portico,  and,  seeing  no  cue,  took  the  mail  bag 
from  the  boy  and  glanced  over  the  contents.  There 
were  several  tiny-enveloped,  perfumed  missives  for 
himself ;  and  one  after  another  he  broke  the  seals, 
curving  his  black  moustache  with  a  little  disdainful 
smile  as  he  read  a  dozen  lines  perhaps  of  each  six 
sheets,  and  thrust  them  into  his  pocket. 

"  Julia,  Helen,  and  Constance.  Wonder  if  they 
don't  get  tired  of  such  nonsense  when  they  know  it 
is  idle.  As  if  a  fellow  could  ever  think  of  reading  all 
that  these  warm  days.  Ah,  here  is  a  newspaper." 
Ho  was  immersed  with  seeming  interest  in  the  centre 
of  an  editorial  column  when  the  sound  of  horses' 
hoofs  caused  him  to  look  up,  and  he  beheld  Amy  at 
the  gate,  looking  down  from  a  pretty  chestnut  pal- 
frey at  a  big,  handsome  young  fellow  who  a  moment 
after  lifted  her  from  the  saddle  to  the  ground. 
"  Confound  his  assurance,"  was  John's  welcoming  re- 
flection. "  Some  rustic  swain,  I  suppose.  I  wonder 
where  they  get  their  unblushing  eftrontery  from.  Ah, 
I  am  glad  I  shan't  be  bored  with  him  at  least.  He  is 
bidding  her  good  morning,  but  with  the  airy  grace 
and  elegance  of  Figaro  himself." 

Then  Amy  came  lightly  up  the  walk,  flourishing 
her  little  whip  about  the  folds  of  her  light- blue 
habit,  upon  which  the  dust  had  settled. 

"  You  have  been  mail-i'eceiver,  Mr,  Emmerson,  I 
observe  ?" 

Yes.  And  to  my  astonishment  there  is  not  one 
single  billet-doux  for  you,  Miss  Allandale." 

'■  I  am  not  a  frequent  recipient  of  such  favours," 
laughed  Amy,  "  and  so  am  spared  the  weary  heart- 
sinking  of  '  hope  deferred.'  I  think,  too,  I  should 
prefer  the  viva  voce  method  of  interchanging  such 
tender  sentiments  where  either  had  to  be  adopted." 

"  Perhaps  some  very  recent  experiences  have  de- 
cided you  in  favour  of  the  latter  method."  said  John, 
eyeing  her  a  little  closely  as  he  helped  her  up  the 
steps. 

"  I  did  not  say  so,"  replied  Amy  with  a  little 
blush.  "  I  was  only  expressing  a  hypothetical  pre- 
ference." 

"  Who  was  our  large  friend,  your  groom  of  the 
morning  ?" 

"  The  owner  of  the  house  on  the  hill  to  the  left  of 
you.    A  Dr.  Junius  Gregory." 

"  Any  relationship  between  you  ?" 

"  Yes.    He  is  a  third  cousin  of  my  grandmother." 

*'  Umph  !    I  am  glad  I  asked  you,  though." 

"  Why  y  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  catechise." 

"  I  might  have  been  critical." 

"  You  could  uot  have  said  anything  unfavourable," 
replied  Amy. 

"  No.  I  might  have  ventured  the  remark  that  be 
was — less  good-looking  than — Tom." 

"  And  yet  he  is  more  charitable  then  you,  for  he 
declared  y"u  a  downright  pretty  man." 

"You  are  a  wit,  Miss  Allandale,"  replied  John 
with  a  laugh,  though  Lis  Byrouic  features  flushed  a 
little.  "  So  with  your  permission  we  will  drop  this 
son  of  Galen." 

"  Until  this  evening,  when  I  shall  have  the  plea- 
sure of  introducing  you,"  returned  Amy.  "  I  in- 
sisted that  he  should  call  on  you.  You  will  find  him 
an  eminently  agreeable  person." 

"  Could  I  see  him  with  your  eyes.  But  unless  I 
can  succeed  in  obstinately  shutting  my  own,  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  be  disposed  to  regard  these  .4TO!/-able 
young  aspirants  with,  anything  but  favour  ;"  and  Mr. 
Emmerson  looiked  down  into  the  pretty  face  with 
such  a  kiPln'j  ''^xprspsiou  that  poor  Amy  must  have 
been  quiie  V  jdor.  jci  if  she  had  not  blushed. 


Just  then,  however,  Tom  came  up  the  steps,  and 
they  went  in  to  breakfast.  There  were  games  of 
creque  and  chess  afterward,  and  then  some  munic. 
So  the  evening  aime  quickly,  and  with  it  Dr.  Junius 
Gregory.  John  Emmerson  saw  in  a  moment  that 
this  young  man  was  by  no  means  an  ordinary  person. 
Ho  was  no  match  for  John  in  per.sonal  ap[)earance, 
perhaps ;  but  then  his  unusual  beauty  had  been 
talked  of  by  men,  wom.in  and  children  until  it  made 
him  a  little  angry,  and  he  began  to  fear  he  must  be 
something  of  a  ''  i>retty  man"  in  reality  ;  yet  Junius 
Gregory  was  fine-looking  withal,  considerably  tra- 
velled, and  an  eminently  fascinating  person  in  man- 
ner and  conversation.  And  Amy  seemed  by  no  means 
insensible  to  his  many  advantages. 

"  He  might  be  a  formidable  rival,"  muttered  John 
as  he  walked  alone  toward  the  grove,  "  if  Miss  Amy 
Allandale  were  possessed  of  a  fortune  and  the  other 
requisites  for  becoming  Mrs.  Emmei'son.  But  pshaw, 
what  am  I  dreaming  about  '(  Poor,  or  certainly  what 
would  be  counted  poor  among  my  set,  and  with  no 
aflectation  of  style  or  consequence  about  her,  I  must 
quit  thinking  about  her,  or  I  am  in  for  a  sighing  spell 
for  the  next  four  weeks."  It  was  all  very  easy,  per* 
haps,  for  Mr.  John  Emmerson  to  say  he  must  cease 
to  think  about  Miss  Amy  Allandale,  but  Amy  was 
not  a  woman  that  the  least  susceptible  of  young  men 
could  see  and  forget  so  readily,  and  this  he  soon  knew 
to  his  cost. 

"  Well,  Amy,  John  has  been  here  a  week  now,  and 
you  have  seen  him  in  all  his  moods  ;  don't  you  think 
he's  a  splendid  follow  ?"  said  Tom,  coming  down  one 
morning  rather  earlier  than  his  visitor  was  in  the 
habit  of  rising,  and  finding  Amy  by  the  open  window 
of  the  breakfast  parlour.  "  You  mu.st  take  care  not 
to  lose  your  heart,  though;  he  is  an  incorrigible  flirt." 
The  rogue  ;  when  he  knew  his  greatest  desire  had 
been  that  Amy  should  like  him — always  provided 
she  could  secure  the  young  man's  regard  in  return. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Tom,"  she  replied,  still  look- 
ing out.  "  If  you  mean  by  a  '  splendid  fellow'  that 
Mr.  Emmerson  is  wondrously  handsome,  I  will  say 
yes.  If  you  mean  that  he  is  really  intellectual  and 
agi-eeable,  when  he  choses  to  make  himself  so,  yes 
again  ;  but  if  you  imagine  him  my  beau  ideal  you 
are  mistaken." 

"  How  so  ?"  cried  Tom,  with  all  the  solicitude  of  a 
lover  being  discarded  in  person.  "  I  look  at  him 
sometimes — nay  every  time  I  do  look  at  him — and 
think  if  I  were  a  woman  John  Emmerson  is  the  very 
man  I  could  died  or  commit  suicide  or  other  for.  I 
couldn't  suggest  a  change  that  would  not  seriously 
mar  the  perfection  of  his  nature." 

"  He  is  a  little  effeminate  ;  too  listless,  and — I  sup- 
pose it  is  fashionable,  but  he  is  drawlingly  affected 
in  manner.    His  voice  is  absolutely  trainante." 

Brignoli  hasn't  a  finer,"  exclaimed  Tom,  indig- 
nantly. 

"  He  sings  well,  if  you  mean  that,"  laughed  Amy. 
"  The  intonation  I  object  to  is  entirely  too  often — 
for  it  is  not  always,  aft'ected.  He  drops  it  when  he 
becomes  excited — for  example,  yesterday  when  he 
was  reading  the  last  chapter  of  '  Edwin  Drood" 
aloud — and  then,  Tom — (don't  be  angry  ;  I  am  going 
to  agree  with  you) — he  really  was  splendid.  But 
here  is  Dr.  Gregory,  waiting  for  me  to  take  my  morn- 
ing's ride." 

"  I  say.  Amy,  what  does  all  this  sudden  devotion 
between  you  and  Junius  mean  '!"  asked  Tom,  turn- 
ing a  little  pale  as  he  faced  her.  "  Gregory  is  a  good 
fellow — a  clever  fellow|;  but  I  don't  just  like  that. 
I  want  to  give  you  up  only  to  John — if  to  anybody?' 

"  What  a  dear,  silly  Tom,"  laughed  Amy  again, 
as  she  stepped  through  the  window.  "  Mr.  Emmer- 
son will  probably  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  in  your 
little  arrangement.  And  then  it  takes  '  two  to  make 
a  match.'  " 

Tom  followed  her  out — spoke  to  Dr.  Gregory,  not 
ouite  so  cordially  as  was  his  habit — and  helped  Amy 
to  mount.  Then  he  stood  looking  after  them  until 
he  saw  John  Emmerson  coming  down  for  the  morn- 
ing's paper. 

"If  I  thought  Amy  was  encouraging  Gregory  to 
come  between  me  and  my  little  arrangement  for  her 
and  John,  I  should  delight  in  dosing  him  with  some 
of  his  medicines  until  he  wouldn't  look  as  big  and 
strong  again  in  a  hurry.  Junius,  indeed  !  Why  it 
might  as  well  

'•  Your  cousin  is  riding,  I  think,"  said  John  Em- 
merson, coming  up.  "  I  can  see  her  going  over  the 
hills.    Who  is  her  escort  f 

"  Only  Junius  Gregory,"  replied  Tom,  trying  to 
speak  very  carelessly. 

"  Only!    He  is  enough,  in  all  conscience,  if  size  is 


anything,"  said  John,  as  he  leaned  over  the  gsdo, 
"And  by  the  way,  Tom,  I  think  Dr.  Gregory  IB  sweet 

on  Miss  Amy." 

'■  She'll  make  him  feel  bitter  enough  then,  in  good 
time,"  returned  Tom,  rather  nervously.  "  Amy  is  a 
terrible  little  coquette,  though  you  would  hardly  sus- 
pect it. 

"  I  have  been  more  than  suspectinf  it  for  some 
time,"  answered  John.  "This  Dr.  Gregory  is  not 
within  the  prohibited  bans  of  consanguinity — us  you 
are." 

"Nay,  for  the  matter  of  that,  it  is  about  the  same 
thing,"  said  Tom.  "Amy's  moiher — a  Mra.  Allan- 
dale,  married  my  uncle,  James  Maury — and  they 
were  second  cousins  ;  so  that  makes  me  and  Amj 
third  or  fourth,  or  something  of  that  sort.  But  sLie 
really  lias  more  thought  of  Junius  than  she  ever  Lad 
of  rue." 

John  Emmerson  did  not  reply.  He  was  whistling 
an  air  frow  a  popular  opera,  and  Tom,  quite  willing 
to  let  the  subject  drojj,  walked  back  with  him  to  the 
house. 

All  that  day  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  John 
Emmerson  was  unusually  attentive  and  animated. 
Amy  smiling,  and  Tom,  of  course,  ecstatic. 

"  I  can  see  he  is  in  love  with  her,"  thought  the 
latter;  "and  of  course  Amy  would  be  the  happiest  of 
women  in  the  world.  Gregory  is  nearly  as  well  oti  as 
Emmerson,  but  how  could  a  romantic  young  girl  con- 
sider anything  so  sordid,  after  she  had  looked  at  Joha 
and  heard  him  talkl  And  Amy  is  appieciative,  I 
know." 

Yes.  Mr.  Emmerson  confessed  it  to  himself  at 
last,  with  something  like  an  anathema  at  his  own 
weakness.  He  was  deeply,  madly  in  love  with  thi» 
simple  country  girl.  "  What  a  fool  I  have  been ! '  he 
muttered  to  himself,  when  he  had  retired  to  hia 
room.  "  Any  useless  love-making  would  be  the 
basest  ingratitude  to  Tom  ;  and  I  can  notmarry  her. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  wed  Nin* 
Marston  ;  she  has  the  dower  of  a  princess  to  help  me 
on  in  my  ambitious  thirst  for  promotion  to  the  Su- 
preme Bench  of  the  Judiciary  some  day.  She  is 
pretty,  too  :  and  I  could  have  loved  her,  but  for  the 
too  seductive  beauty  and  superior  mind  of  this  little 
wood-nymph,  for  she  is  dazzingly  jjiquante.  When 
she  talks  as  spiritedly  as  she  sometimes  does,  there 
seems  some  kindred  to  my  own  in  her  glowing 
thoughts;  something  that  my  heait  tells  me  might 
inspire  me  with  the  proper  and  [wise  ambition  which 
te  ,Mrds  the  fools  of  the  world  as  puppets,  as  counters, 
cuess-men — that  we  each  handle  so  skilfully  every 
day.  And  yet  I  must  have  money.  I  will  return  to 
the  city  at  once — and  to  Nina."  And  having  thus 
made  up  his  mind,  Mr.  Emmerson  put  out  his  hght, 
and  retired. 

Chivalrous,  devoted  Tom  was  amazed  the  next 
day. 

"  No,  John,  you  promised  to  immolate  yourself 
for  the  six  weeks.  I  am  compelled  to  stay  here;  and 
I  am  too  selfish  to  let  you  oft".  Is  it  so  h^rd  to  stand 
us  for  another  two  weeks  longer  '." 

"  So  hard  that  I  should  never  wish  to  see  the  city 
and  my  chambers  afterwards, "answered  John,  with  a 
sliaht  tremor  in  his  really  fine  voice.  "Don't  ask  me, 
Tom,  old  fellow,  as  you  love  me.  This  has  been  the 
happiest  four  weeks  of  my  life  j  but  I  must  go  back 
to-morrow." 

And  Tom,  seeing  how  earnest  he  was,  ceased  to 

persuade. 

"I  see  [how  it  is,  though,"  he  muttered;  "John 
does  wish  to  toll  her  of  his  love.  He  is  disposed 
to  be  indolent,  and  wants  a  fortune  with  his  wife. 
Exactly  the  thing  that  will  ruin  his  fine  intellect.  He 
needs  action — action — or  he  will  lapse  into  the  coma- 
tose state  of  half  the  well-fed,  plethoric,  heavy- 
pursed  fellows  about  town  ;  and  no  one  will  ever 
know  that  he  has  the  grand  gifts  that  nature  has  la- 
vished upon  him.  No,  just  as  I  think  him  the  noblest 
fellow  in  the  worli  at  heart,  I  am  anxious  to  see  him 
marrieil  to  Amy;  for  she,  dear  girl— I  will  keep  out 
of  their  way  as  much  as  I  can  to-day,  and  perhaps 
she  will  be  too  much  for  him." 

Too  much  for  him  in  very  deed,  for  as  the  evening 
closed  in,  Mr.  John  Emmerson 's  beautiful  black  eyee 
gleamed  like  two  stars,  and  he  was  pouring  forth  a 
rhapsody  of  tender  words  to  poorblushing  little  Amy, 
in  utter  oblivion  of  Miss  Nina  Marston  and  all  the 
other  fortunes  of  earth. 

"  I  have  struggled  against  my  love  for  you,  but 
vou  force  me  into  an  absolute  and  unconditional  sur- 
render," he  whispered,  tumultuously.  "  Amy,  dar- 
lins;  Amy,  I  could  marry  women  of  exalted  rank  and 
beauty,  who  would  bring  to  me  a  queenly  fortune  j 
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but  I  will  joyfully  make  the  sacrifice  for  you — you 
are  all  the  fortune  I  want,  and  I  will  make  you  my 
wife  whenever  you  siy — the  sooner  the  better,  my 
beautiful  bewitching  little  fairy.  You  will  many 
me,  Amy,  will  you  not  ?  ' 

"  It  is  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  ask  of  you,  Mr.  Em- 
inersor.;  I  do  not  think  I  can." 

"Amv,  my  soul's  own,  j-ou  cannot  doubt  my  sin- 
cerity?" he  pleaded,  in  a  wounded  tone. 

"  In  ju.>tice  to  you,  Mr.  Emmersou,  and  to  your 
appreciation  of  Tom,  I  must  sny  that  I  do  not,"  she 
renlied,  drawing  heiself  up  somewhat  coldly.  "  But 
call  you  imagine  no  other  motive  of  dissent  on  my 
part  ?' 

"  Indeed  I  cannot." 

"  Not  when  I  tell  you  that  I  do  not  love  you  ?" 

"  Miss  Allandnle,"  and  John,  the  exquisite,  stared 
at  her  in  such  a  blank  amazement  that  Amy  laughed 
outright. 

■'  Don't  trifle  with  me.  Amy,"  he  said  seriously. 
"  It  is  too  grave  a  subject — one  fraught  with  too 
life-long  an  interest  for  us  both  to  be  made  a  jest  of. 
I  know  you  are  yotmg  and  somewhat  thoughtless, 
h\it  Tou  can  learn  to  love  me,  dear,"  and  he  strove  to 
take  her  hand. 

"  I  am  old  enough  and  have  thought  enough  to 
knuw  I  can  never  love  you,  Mr.  Emmerson,"  she 
said  proudly  as  she  drew  back  from  him,  "  As  a 
friend  of  Tom's  I  like  you  very  much  indeed,  and  am 
so  much  grieved  at  what  has  happened  that  I  mu.st 
beg  you  once  more  to  drop  the  disagreeable  subject, 
as  I  can  never  think  of  you  more  kindly  than  I  have 
done.  Nay,  listen  to  me.  My  heart  is  already 
given  to  another,"  and  she  escaped  from  the  room. 

Never  in  his  life  had  Mr.  John  Emmerson  been 
more  completely  astounded  or  indignant.  "  The  little 
bread  and  butter  min.x,"  he  muttered.  "To  refuse 
me,  John  Emmeriion,  that  half  the  queens  of  fashion 
who  would  not  take  her  for  their  femmc-dc-chambre, 
are  half  crazy  to  secure.  I  have  been  an  arrant  fool, 
»nd  the  Fatrs  decreed  that  she  should  teach  me  a 
lesson.  But  she  shall  not  know  that  it  is  a  painful 
one." 

AVhen  Tom  came  in  half  an  hour  afterwards  he 
found  him  lying  upon  a  sofa  preteiidcdly  asleep. 

"  What  a  famous  opportunity  I  should  have  had 
to  win  a  pair  of  gloves  had  I  been  a  woman  !"  said 
Tom,  as  the  other  rubbed  his  eyes.  '•  AA  here  is 
Amy  ?" 

"  Taking  an  evening's  nap,  I  suppose,  as  I  have 
been  doinp;,"  replied  .John  coldly.  "  We  may  awaken 
her  with  some  music,"  and  he  went  to  the  piano  and 
sang  several  comic  song.s  in  his  airiest  vein. 

"  How  I  wish  Amy  would  come,"  thought  Tom,  "  I 
have  never  seen  him  more  irresistible."  Amy  did 
come  after  awhile,  but  she  did  not  seem  at  all  im- 
pressed, and  Tom  began  to  think  that  all  was  not  ex- 
actly right.  The  next  morning  he  loitered  about  the 
yard  again,  thinking  to  give  them  a  last  chance,  but 
John  came  quickly  out  to  him,  and  remained  per- 
sistently at  his  side  until  the  farewells  were  spoken. 

"  Amy,"  said  Tom,  when  he  had  cuine  back  and 
was  wandering  about  the  room  in  which  she  sat  in 
quite  a  disconsolate  manner,  "  if  ever  I  felt  assured 
of  anything,  it  was  that  John  Emmerson  liked  you, 
and  that  he  would  tell  you  so." 

"  He  did  tell  me  so,  "Tom." 

"  And  oh,  Amy,  is  it  possible  that  you  sent  him 
away?" 

"  What  could  I  do,  Tom  ?    I  did  not  love  him  ?" 

"  Is  it  Junius  Gregory,  confound  him  ?"  But  this 
made  Amy's  Lu'KC  eyes  liU  with  tears,  and  Tom  left 
the  house,  and  wandered  about  the  farm  all  day.  "  I 
can't  make  it  out,"  he  mused.  "  If  Emmerson  would 
only  take  to  fox  hunting,  and  rough  it  a  little,  I  am 
sure  she  would  like  him  better.  I'll  give  him  a  hint 
v.'lion  I  go  up  if  I  find  him  in  the  right  mood."  But 
T'lui  was  detiiiixd  in  the  co\uitry  a  whole  month 
lougrr,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  received  a 
wedding  ticket  with  the  names  of  Mr.  John  Eumicr- 
son  and  Miss  Nina  Marston  in  monogram.  Tom  went 
U)  the  marriage  of  coiu'se,  was  away  three  days,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  walked  over  from  the  coach 
stand,  and  burst  like  one  mad  into  the  .sitting-room, 
wliere  he  found  Amy  alone. 

"  Amy,  you  did  not  tell  me.  Is  it  Junius  Gre- 
gory ?" 

"  Ungenerous  Tom  !  will  I  never  hear  the  last  of 
that  ;  Dr.  Gregory  is  nothing  to  me,  and  never  will 
be." 

"  Amy,"  Tom  had  come  qiiite  close  to  her  with  a 
new  light  in  his  handsome  face,  John  Emmerson 
gave  me  a  hint  that  flooded  my  soul  with  a  great 


joy.  He  thought  you  might  learn  to  like  me.  Oh, 
darling,  tell  me  ;  I  cannot  bear  the  suspense." 

Amy  stood  trembling  like  a  leaf,  and  covered  her 
blushing  face  with  her  hands.  Tom  caught  her  in 
his  arms  and  drew  her  to  his  breast,  while  she  looked 
up  through  her  tears  and  whispered  : 

"  I  have  loved  you  all  my  life."  When  he  had 
held  her  there  for  a  moment  in  silence  too  blissful  for 
words  he  bent  over  her, 

"  And  even  John  Emmerson  could  not  win  you 
from  me." 

"  Don't  talk  of  him,  Tom.  I  can't  bear  to  think 
how  anxious  jou  seemed  to  give  me  up  to  him." 

"  It  was  because  I  thought  him  more  worthy  of 
you  than  any  man  living — none  could  be  entirely, 
and  I  least  of  alL  Oh,  Amy,  what  an  unwise  choice 
3'ou  have  made.  But  I  knovv  now  that  I  should  have 
been  very  miser.able  if  it  had  been  otherwise." 

"  Hush  !''said  Amy  resolutely.  "  I  intend  to  de- 
throne that  idol,  Tom.  You  are  as  far  above  John 
Emmerson  in  your  noble,  self-saciificing  nature  as 
the  heavens  are  above  the  earth." 

And  Tom  Maury  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of 
his  friend  by  taking  a  wife  himself  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible ;  neither  is  Amy  disposed  to  be  jealous  of  the 
old  favourite,  for  Tom  seems  blissfully  contented  in 
his  country  house. 


AFTER  THE  PARTY. 
He'fl  not  come  in  this  time,  'twas  late  ; 
He'd  leave  mo  there,  beside  the  f;ate. 
How  sweet  the  dainty  moon  to-night, 
How  sweet  the  mellow,  starry  light, 
The  mnon  and  stars  in  rivalr>% 

Coutostant  for  pre-eminence, 
They  shir.mg  saucily,  but  she 

Seems  shy  in  tender  radiance ; 
The  merry  stars  are  port,  but  soon 
She'll  drown  them  all,  that  modest  moon  1 

He  could'nt  stop — he  thanked  mc — no, 
You  see  'twonlil  keep  them  waiting  so  ; 
But  'twas  cucliantiug  -lovely  gleams 
Of  liquid  light,  in  mingled  beams 
From  blinking  stars  and  bashful  moon, 

And  maiden  eyes,  .are  all  astray 
To  soften  still  the  balmy  .Tune, 

And  turn  the  night  to  lover '.s  day  ; 
While  fragrant  flower  breaths  arise, 
And  blend  with  stars  and  moon  and  eyes  I 

How  fair  Hooked,  how  wondrous  bright. 
His  pretty  queen  in' misty  white  ! 
"IVhat  made  my  cheeks  all  thus  aglow  J 
He  couldn't  help  the  saying  so  I 
For,  with  two  little  hands  in  his 

And  eyes  bewitching  him,  as  mine. 
To  watch  the  moon-lit  Mush  was  blis;s — 

'Twas  more  than  sweet— it  was  divine : 
How  could  I  see  my  fairy  self, 
And  fail  to  love  the  darling  elf  ? 

But  now  good-night ;  'twas  hardly  fair 
Of  me  to  keep  him  talking  there. 
And  yet,  how  could  he  go  away. 
When  all  tlic  lover  loves  said  "  Stay  !" 
But— would  I  look  him  in  the  eyes? 

He's  going  now,  so  grant  him  this  ; 
Might  he,  just  once,  how  much  he'd  prize — 

And— that  is— well,  in  fact— a  kiss  ! 
He  held  both  hands,  what  could  one  do  ? 
Ah  me  !  and  then  he  took  it  ton  I 


Breakfast. — Epps's  Cocoa.— GiiA'rKFur.  and  Comfort- 
ing— "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition, 
and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  line  properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables 
with  a  delicately  flavoun  d  beverage  which  "may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctors'  bills." — C/i'ii  i'crmcc  Gazette.  Made 
simply  with  Boiling  W.ater  or  .Milk.  Sold  liy  Grocers  in 
packets  only,  labelled — "  .Iame.h  Kvvs  and  Co.,  Homceo- 
pathic  Chemist';,  4s,  Thrcadneedlc-strect,  and  170,  Picca- 
dilly; Works,  i'^uston-ro.id,  J.ondon." 

Ma.nui'ac  i  i'UF.  of  Cocoa.—"  Wcwill  nowgivcannccmuit 
of  the  process  adoptoii  by  Messrs.  Jn;ucs  lipps  ard  Co., 
manufacturers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  th"ir  works  in  the 
Knston-road.  London." — See  .\rticle  in  CasseU's  Household 
Ov/iilf. 

The  Ducukss  of  EDiNnuncH  .\s  .\  Nursk. — The 
Duke  and  Duche.=!s  of  Edinburgh  are  living  the  life 
of  Darby  and  Juan  down  at  Eastwell.  They  have 
had  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  staying  with 
them  for  a  few  days.  The  heii  -apparcnt  and  his  con- 
sort, who  leave  a  gleam  of  sunshine  in  their  wake 
wherever  they  go,  must  have  been  both  delighted  and 
amused  to  si>o  the  attention  which  the  Rus.siau  Prin- 
cess Vieslows  upon  her  baby,  towarils  whoru  the  im- 
perial lady  acts  the  part  of  nurse.  In  this  many  Eng- 
lish ladies  might  copy  her  Royal  Highness  with  much 
advantage  to  their  progeny. 

A  quantity  of  very  raretoie.scope  fish  from  Shanghai, 
some  fantail  g(dden  carp  from  Portugal,  and  a  hairy 
tortoise  from  llangkow,  are  among  the  latest  curio- 
sities at  the  Brighton  Aquarium, 


Cremation  in  London. — Although  the  fact  is  not 
generally  known,  says  a  London  correspondent, 
several  bodies  h.ave  already  been  cremated  in  London, 
and  it  i.s  as  to  one  of  these  that  the  row  is  likely  to 
arise.  The  firm  of  eminent  engineers  to  whose  skill 
is  due  the  new  cremating  furnace  got  from  one  of  the 
hospitals  the  body  of  a  woman  on  which  to  "  experi- 
ment.'' It  was  believed  thnt  the  woman  had  no  re- 
latives alive,  and  the  body  was  cremated  ;  but  rela- 
tives hiive  now  turned  up  full  of  wrath  against  the 
crem.aters,  demanding  damages  and  threatening  noise 
inPailiament  and  elsewhere.  What  may  come  of 
their  threats  I  don't  know. 

DiVIDK ND-PaYING  RAII.WAt.S  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

— The  A'cto-Ynrk  Commerritd  C/trora/c'e  publishes  a 
list  of  all  the  dividend-paying  roads  iu  the  United 
States,  by  which  it  appeal's  that  the  whole  amount 
of  the  stock  outstandiuK  in  1874  of  all  railrn.ada  that 
have  paid  any  dividends  since  1869  is,  in  round 
numbers,  1,178,000,000  dols.,  and  the  proportion  of 
this  stock  i.ssuod  since  1870  is '281,000,000,  or  about, 
24  per  cent.  In  tho  year.s  1873  and  1374  dividends 
fell  off  matcriallj*.  and  the  stock  on  which  dividends 
were  paid  iu  the  latter  year  was  only  809,000,000,  or 
46  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  railroad  stock 
outstanding  in  the  country. 

Pabis  Washebwomen. — In  reference  to  the  Mid 
Lent /c<c  of  the  blanckisscKscs  oi  Fans,  th&  BuUHin 
Fina)icier  gives  the  following  details  about  their 
business.  The  number  .so  employed  is  15,000.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statistics  of  the  last  few  years,  a  sum 
of  60  millions  is  expended  m  washing  iu  the  capital 
alone.  Out  of  that  amovmt  50  millions  go  for  the 
rough  work,  and  10  to  the  getters  up  of  muslins  and 
fine  linen.  The  former  takes  place  at  Argenteuil, 
Rueil,  Boulogne,  Chatou,  Arcueuil-Cachan,  Saint- 
Ouen,  Sevres,  Bill.ancourt,  Nanterre,  Vauves,  and 
Grenelle,  there  being  10,000  persons  engaged  in  it. 
A  medium  establishment  occupies  about  20  women, 
paid  at  the  rate  of  2f.  2.5c.  per  day.  The  receipt  or 
each  week  varies  from  1.200f.  to  l,ii00f.  In  the 
shops  in  Paris,  a  laundress  with  two  assistants  can 
earn  150f.  per  week.  The  ironers  are  far  better  off 
than  the  others,  as  always  working  in  warm,  com- 
fortable premises,  whilst  the  washers  are  obliged  to 
be  out  in  all  weathers,  colK  or  rainy,  and  to  remain  a 
part  of  the  day  with  their  arms  iu  the  water.  In 
Paris  there  are  nearly  l.SO  boats  used  for  the  purpose 
in  the  Seine  or  in  the  canal,  and  about  a  hundred 
public  washhouses. 

A  Hard-Heartkd  D.vtightkr. — The  flower-girl 
Isabella,  of  the  Paris  Jockey  Club,  has  just  been  the 
defendant  in  a  suit  brought  by  her  mother  to  obtain 
an  alimentary  allowance.  The  plaintiff  is  a  poor  pea- 
sant woman  and  a  widow,  named  Briant,  living  at 
Sannois  (Scine-et-Oise),  now  infirm  and  unable  to 
work  ;  she  is  quite  destitute,  and  only  supported  by 
an  allowance  of  a  few  francs  a  week  made  by  another 
daughter,  who  is  also  in  a  very  humbln  sitiuition  of 
life.  Isabelle,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  afHuent  circum- 
stances, her  income  being  estim.ated  at  16,000f.  a 
year.  She  lives  in  a  handsome  apartment  in  Paris, 
and  has  two  houses  at  Sannois.  The  mother  de- 
manded a  pension  of  7S0f.  a  year,  which  the  daughter 
refused  to  give.  The  counsel  for  tho  latter  denied 
that  her  earnings  were  as  much  as  stated,  and  showed 
that  they  were  only  of  a  ],irecarious  uaf.ure.  The 
Tribunal,  however,  gave  judgment  a,c!i)»^?t  her,  but 
fixed  the  allowance  at  f)00f .  a  yea'-  -   '  S 

BlOGllAPHY     OP    A     FKl-Nca    t'EJlALE   SoLfllEK. — 

Many  wojnen  h.ive  served  in  the  French  army,  and 
th«  lllustrati'd  Jicview  of  this  month  has  a  curious  bi- 
osra['!iv  of  ono  of  them,  of  which  this  is  an  extract  : 
— "  Every  ono  li-ving  in  Auteuil  in  1S45  must  have 
met  with  a  little  energetic  woman  with  a  rather 
manly  expression  and  very  oddly  dressed.  She  was 
about  seventy  years  of  age,  and  wore  the  decoration 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  Napoleon  I.  him- 
self had  placed  round  her  neck  on  the  uiglit  of  the 
battle  of  Eylau.  She  was  called  Breton  Dauba. 
She  first  served  in  the  Grande  Armee,  and  rapidly 
rose  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  On  every  field  of 
battle  she  kept  close  to  her  husband.  Captain  Dauba, 
\mtil  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  where 
she  also  lost  a  leg,  and  was  left  wounded  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  'j'he  English  took  her  prisoner  and 
carried  her  to  Ireland,  where  her  leg  was  amputated. 
She  had  been  wounded  once  before  in  Friedland.  She 
returned  to  France  in  1816,  and  in  1845  she  estab- 
lished her  claim  to  a  triple  pension — 1st,  as  the 
widow  of  an  officer  dying  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  2nd, 
as  a  sergeant  ;  and,  3rd,  as  a  member  o£  the  Legioa 
of  Honour. 
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FIGHTING  THE  AIR. 


FLORENCE  MARRYAT, 

AUTHOR  OF 
"  Love's  Conflict,"  <tc.,  <&c. 

Give  me  sometbing  to  meet  and  to  fight, 
I  faint  with  fighting  these  things  of  air." 

[all  eights  reserved.] 
CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  sailor's  testimony. 

When  Laurence  Fane  stood  once  more  outside  the 
foul  precincts  of  Virgin's-court,  he  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment and  considered  what  he  should  do  next.  It  was 
too  late  to  think  of  going  down  to  Greenwich  that 
night,  and  he  could  not  go  home. 

As  bethought  of  Margarita's  trusting  face  and  bis 
child's  innocent  smiles,  a  fierce  feeling  almost  of  anti- 
Tiathy  to  everything  which  complicated  hi5  present 
position  seemed  to  rise  up  within  him,  and  he  felt  he 
could  pass  the  night  anywhere  but  with  those  who 
were  familiar  ■with  his  past  and  his  present,  but  had 
Eo  knowledge  of  the  fearful  bridge  which  connected 
them  in  his  mind.  So  he  sent  his  wife  a  telegram  to 
Bay  that  business  detained  him  where  he  was,  and  he 
should  not  return  that  night.  And  then  be  went 
and  spent  the  long,  miserable  hours  at  a  neighbour- 
ing hotel,  walked  up  and  down  the  room  provided  for 
him,  and  trying  by  the  most  illogical  of  arguments 
to  convince  himself  that  he  was  on  a  wild  goose 
chase,  that  his  fears  were  utterly  unfounded,  and 
that  he  should  'live  to  laugh  at  the  folly  that  now 
possessed  him  ;  yet  the  mad  woman's  face,  that  one 
vacuous  gaze  jshe  >gave  him,  out  of  wide-open  blue 
©yes,  haunted  him  all  night  long.  He  put  out  the 
light,  but  it  stared  at  him  through  the  darkness  with 
melancholy  reproach,  till,  what  with  regret  and  un- 
certainty and  fear  combined,  he  felt  as  though  he 
were  going  wild. 

As  soon  as  ever  it  was  possible  the  following  morn- 
ing he  went  down  to  Greenwich,  and  found,  as  Meg 
Brandrip  had  assured  him,  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the 
whereabouts  of  Benjamin  Swain.  The  boat-building 
Bon-in-law,  who  was  working  in  his  yard  by  the  river 
side,  received  him  with  courtesy,  and  conducted  him 
at  once  into  the  presence  of  the  old  sailor. 

"  You'll  find  the  old  gentleman  mortal  bad,  sir. 
He  hasn't  moved  out  of  his  arm  cheer  for  the  last 
twelve  months,  but  he  keeps  up  his  speerits,  he  do, 
and  allays  slad  to  see  an  old  friend.  Here  gov'nor," 
he  continued  by  way  of  introduction,  "  here's  a 
gentleman  as  know'd  you  a  few  years  ago  come  to 
have  a  spell  o'  talk.  It'U  cheer  you  up  a  bit  to  see 
bim,  wont  it  now  ?" 

"  I  dessay  it  will,  Bill.  I  dessay  it  will,  though  I 
can't  say  as  I  remembers  the  gennelmau's  face,''  said 
old  Swain,  who  was  completely  crippled  by  rheumatic 
gout. 

"  I  was  in  the  Queen  of  the  Wave  when  she  was 
burnt,"  replied  Fane  slowly.  "  You  commanded  the 
long-boat,  which  was  driven  out  to  sea  and  picked 
up  by  a  Spanish  vessel,  and  a  month  afterwards  you 
came  home  by  Calais  with  the  rest  of  the  passengers 
and  crew,  and  I  came  to  meet  you  at  Dover,  and  spoke 
to  you." 

"Lor bless  you,  sir — in  course  you  did — and  j'ou 
had  a  sad  loss — I  remember  that  too,  and  it's  often 
I  thought  on  it  since,"  said  the  old  sailor,  drawing 
his  cuff  across  his  eyes.  "  A  pretty  dear,  and  to  go 
to  the  bottom  like,  with  her  baby  and  all.  Well,  I 
Lope  the  Lord's  been  good  to  you,  sir,  and  you've 
got  another  maybe  by  this  time,  and  little  uns  a  grow- 
ing up  about  your  knee — I  hope  you  have 


"Thank  you,  my  friend,"'  returned  Fane.  (They 
were  alone  by  this  time.)  "  As  it  happens,  I've  come 
down  here  expressly  to  talk  to  you  about  that  sad 
time.  Swain,  I  am  very  unhappy  about  my  poor 
wife.    I  cannot  feel  quite  certain  that  she  died." 

"  Not  certain  !"  exclaimed  Swain  with  surprise. 
"Lor  bless  you,  sir!  what  could  be  more  certain.  I 
saw  her  die,  pretty  dear,  with  these  two  heyes." 

"  But  are  you  sure  the  woman  you  saw  die  was  my 
wife  ?  You  took  her  from  my  arms  in  the  dead  of 
night,  wrapped  in  a  blanket.  You  told  me  you  never 
saw  her  face.  In  the  confusion  and  the  hurry  may 
not  have  mistaken  another  person  for  her  ?" 

"  'Why,  sir,  you  puts  me  all  in  a  flurry.  How 
could  that  be  ?  It's  true  I  finds  myself  the  next 
morning  in  a  boat  full  of  men  and  women,  who  were 
mostly  strangers  to  me,  and  that  they  was  too  sick, 
and  tearful,  and  trouble-hke,  poor  thinks,  to  talk 
or  tell  their  names  ;  but  you  know  which  of 
'em  cams  ashore,  sir.  You  saw  the  correct  list  of  'em, 
and  your  poor  lady  wasn't  amongst  'em,  was  she, 
now  ?" 

"  No  !  no  !  of  course  not.  But  there  were  one  or 
two  who  could  not  answer  for  themselves.  There 
was  one  called  Jane  Ellis,  for  instance  ;  what  became 
of  her  ?" 

"  Well,  now,  that's  strange  that  you  should  men- 
tion'Jane  Ellis,"  said  the  sailor,  with  a  look  of  intel- 
ligence, "  because  [she's  about  the  only  one  I've  seen 
since  of  all  of  'em.  She  was  a  pretty  creetur,  sir,  as 
ever  you  see,  but  she  came  by  an  accident  on  board 
the  boat,  and  she  never  had  her  senses,  af,tsr.  She's 
in  the  lunatic  asylum  at  " 

"  How  did  she  lose  her  senses  ?" 

"  Well !  I  opine  [it  happened  after  the  fashion," 
replied  Swain  solemnly.  "  I  see  'er  the  next  morn- 
ing alying  in  her  night  dress  like  a  dead  thing,  and 
when  I  asked  how  it  came  about,  the  others  told  me 
that  she  had  been  hit  on  the  head  by  a  falling  spar 
directly  after  I'd  put  her  in  the  boat  the  night  before 
and  hadn't  moved  since.  And  no  more  did  she  move 
till  arter  she  was  aboard  the  Spanisher,  and  then 
she  talked  the  same  nonsense  she's  done  ever 
since." 

"  But  how  did  you  know  she  was  Jane  Ellis  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  how  I'm  to  answer  that  question, 
sir.  It  never  struck  me  afore.  But  her  clothes  was 
marked  with  the  name,  if  I  remember  right,  when  she 
came  ashore." 

"  You  said  just  now  she  was  in  her  night  dress." 

"  So  she  wor  sir,  at  first.  So  most  of  'em  wor,  but 
some  of  the  women  had  their  bundles  in  their  hands, 
and  I  suppose  this  poor  gal  had  her's.'' 

"  Then  the  women  may  have  dressed  her  in  the 
clothes  that  lay  nearest  to  her,  without  knowing  if 
they  were  her  own  or  not/'  said  Fans  excitedly. 

"  Very  like,  sir." 

"  Swain  !  you  must  tell  me  now.  What  was  the 
woman  like — who  died — whom  you  believe  to  have 
been  my  wife  !" 

"  Fair — and  delicate-looking,  sir — tall,  I  should 
say,  when  standing — blue  eyes  or  grey  eyes— some- 
thing of  that  mixture— and  rather  spare  about  the 
body." 

"  But  my  wife  was  not  '  spare.'  She  was  very 
plump." 

"  She  may  have  been  when  she  was'put  out  on  the 
boat,  sir,  but  you  don't  know  how  a  few  days'  anxiety 
and  starvation  pulls  down  a  creature.  She  was  spare 
enough  when  she  died  poor  thing,  that  I'll  take  my 
oath  on."    Fane  groaned  aloud. 

"  I  must  know  more  ;  I  must  have  some  better 
ground  to  go  on.  Swain  !     I  was  in  t'ne  lunatic 

asylum  at  yesterday — and  I  do  not  believe  the 

woman  they  have  there  is  Jane  Ellis," 


Swain  looked  at  the  speaker  in  the  most  uttet 
amazement. 

"  Jane  Ellis,  sir  !    Who  should  she  be,  then  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  for  certain.  But  I  believe — I  think 
— I  do  not  know  what  to  think — I  am  half  mad  my 
self  with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Swain,  was  ther* 
nothing — nothing  on  this  woman  by  which  she  might 
have  been  recognised  ?  What  became  of  her  night* 
dress  ?    Had  she  no  rings  on  her  fingers  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  became  of  the  night-gown, 
sir,  but  she  had  a  ring  or  two,  if  I  remember  rightly. 
She  is  a  married  woman,  you  know,  sir,  and  the 
wore  her  wedding  ring,  poor  creetur,  and  another 
atop  of  it." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  what  was  that  like  ?"  exclaimed  hia 
hearer  impatiently. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  can  describe  it  pro* 
perly,  but  it  was  a  twisty  one,  and  I  think  it  had 
coloured  stones  or  Bumaaat  coloured  on  it,  but  I  ain't 
sure." 

"  Who  has  it  ?" 

"I  suppose  Jane  has  it  herself.  She  took  it  along 
with  her  to  the  asylum.  But  perhaps  they  took  ife 
from  her  for  her  keep.  I  can't  say.  It  may  be  tho 
rules.   But  you  could  inquire,  sir." 

"  And  this  is  all — positively  all  ?" 

'■'  That's  all,  sir,  and  if  it  ain't  satisfactory  I'm 
sorry  for  it.  But  there  ain't  no  question  in  my  own 
mind  but  that  your  poor  lady  was  lost,  seeing  I 
lowered  her  bo<}y  into  the  water  myself  ;  and  there 
she  was,  in  her  nightgown,  dressed  just,  I  suppose,  as 
you  give  her  to  me,  with  a  red  haukercher  knotted 
round  her  throat." 

"  My  wife  had  no  handkerchief  raund  her  throat," 
interposed  Fane  quickly. 

"  Ah,  then,  I  suppose  some  kind  creetur  lent  it 
her  afterwards.  But  she  looked  very  peaceful  and 
happy,  sir,  as  if  all  her  trouble  were  ended  ;  and  I 
hope  when  it  pleases  the  Lord  to  call  you  and  mo 
home  that  we  ll  be  found  as  fit  for  heaven  as  I'm  sure 
she  was." 

"  Amen,"  said  Fane.    He  was  silent  for  a.  moment^ 

and  then  he  rose. 

"  Thank  you.  Swain,  for  all  you  have  told  me.  I 
shall  go  to  London  now." 

"  I  hope  you  won't  let  it  distress  you  afresh,  sir. 
Why,  it  must  be  nigh  upon  seven  years  ago  now. 
Too  long  a  time  for  fretting,  though  I've  never  been 
to  sea  since  that  day.    It  reglar  laid  me  up." 

He  shook  hands  vrith  the  old  sailor  and  retraced 
his  steps.  He  had  one  more  object  in  view  now„  if 
possible — to  see  the  ring  which  Jane  Ellis  was  said  to 
have  worn  above  her  wedding  ring.  A  pauper  emi- 
giant  with  a  guaid  nng  !  The  idea  was  absurl. 
Aud  knocking  at  his  heart,  meanwhile,  was  the  re- 
collection of  another  ring — a  mere  trifle,  with  A.  E.  *. 
traced  in  blue  enamel  on  it,  which  he  had  given  to 
Daisy  on  the  last  Christmas  Day  which  they  had 
spent  together. 

Arrived  in  town,  his  destination  was  once  more  the 
lunatic  asylum.  .\s  he  walked  there,  his  agitation 
became  so  extreme  that  he  was  fearful  of  betraying 
it.  He  could  feel  the  trembling  of  his  lirabs,  the  ner- 
vous chattering  of  his  teeth,  and  fought  like  a  boa 
against  the  rising  emotion. 

"I  must  be  calm — I  must  be  calm,"  he  kept  on 
repeating  to  himself  as  he  thought  of  what  lay  before 
him.  When  he  reached  the  asylum,  he  asked  at  once 
to  see  the  matron,  aud  his  former  order  of  admission 
gained  him  ready  access  to  the  fem.ile  ward.  Of 
course,  the  object  of  his  former  visit  had  found  its 
way  to  Mrs.  Manners'  ears,  and  the  report  th»t 
"  Janie  had  been  recognised  as  a  long  lost-frieni,  a 
relation  of  a  real  lady  and  gentleman,"  was  already 
current  through  the  establishment. 

As  Fane  entered  the  ward,  the  matron  approached 
him,  smiling  aud  communicative. 

'•  Janie's  very  lively  this  morning,  sir.  She's  got 
over  her  nurse's  absence  much  better  than  I  thought 
she  would  ;  and  she's  been  amusing  herself  all  day 
with  her  '  doll,"  as  we  call  it,  '  and  she  pointed  to 
where  the  m;\d  girl  s,it  ou  the  floor,  rocking  b,-ick- 
wards  aud  fur\v;irds  i  bundle  of  rags,  and  crowing  to 
it  as  though  it  were  a  child. 

Fane's  blood  curdled  as  he  looked  at  her.  The  p<>> 
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iition,  the  action,  above  all  the  soft  low  voice,  recalled 
BO  powerfully  and  so  painfully  a  scene  which  he  had 
■witnessed  but  too  often. 

"  Don't,  don't,"  he  said,  faintly,  with  his  hands 
pressed  upon  his  eyes.  "  Take  her  away — I  cannot 
look  at  her." 

"  Lor !  and  we  think  she  looks  so  natural  anursing 
of  it,"  replied  the  matron,  rather  affrontedly.  "  But 
what  business  do  you  please  to  have  with  me  this 
morning,  sir  ? " 

"  I  think  I  fancy,"  he  stammered,  "  that  I  have 
Been  Jane  Ellis  somewhere  before.  She  is  very  like — 
in  fact — an  old  friend,  or  relative." 

"  Oh!  Mr.  Goodman  have  told  me  all  about  it,  sir  ; 
and  1  am  sure  I  hope  it  may  be  so  :  for  though  they 
have  every  care  taken  of  them  here,  yet  of  course  it 
isn't  like  home  as  you  may  say,  and  it's  hardly  to  be 
expected  as  it  should  be." 

"  No,  no,  of  course  ;  but  my  business  is,  I  have 
eeen  an  old  sailor  this  morning— a  Mr.  Swain,  who 
knew  Jane  Ellis  before  she  came  to  this  asylum,  and 
he  says  she  wore  a  second  ring  above  her  wedding 
ring  when  she  came  here,  and  I  thought  if  I  could 
Bee  that  I  might  perhi'ps  recogni.'^e  it  as — as  " 

'■  In  course,  sir  ;  and  so  you  shall  see  it,  for  I've 
got  it  safe  and  sound.  You  see  when  I  fir.=it  came 
here,  Jauie,  she  used  to  wear  it,  but  she  got  to  give 
it  away  to  every  stranger  that  came  into  the  place, 
and  that  made  so  much  confusion  and  quarrelling  I 
■was  forced  to  take  it  from  her— though  it's  alto- 
gether against  my  rules  todeprive  them  of  anything. 
Mary,''-6he  continued,  to  one  of  the  as.s;istant  nurses, 
"go  to  my  room,  and  bring  me  theworkboxthat  stands 
on  my  chest  of  drawers.    Now  look  sharp — do.  " 

The  younger  woman  returned  almost  immediately, 
and  the  ring  was  placed  in  La-irenco's  hands. 

He  gazed  at  it  with  swimming  eyes.  Not  only  had 
it  "  A.E.I."  inlaid  on  it  in  blue  enamel,  but  inside 
the  golden  circle  was  scratched  (he  had  scratched  the 
letters  himself  with  the  point  of  a  pair  of  scissors) 
"  D.  from  L." 

"  Is  that  the  ring,  sir  ?' '  demanded  the  matron,  in- 
quisitively. 

"  It  is  the  ring,"  he  answered  slowly.  He  threw  it 
back  into  the  workbox,  and,  walking  up  to  the  mad 
girl  with  the  deliberate  determination  of  one  walking 
to  his  d'=ath,  puslied  back  the  hiir  from  her  forehead. 
There  was  the  blue  mark  which  she  had  borne  from 
childhood. 

"  Margarita  !''  he  exclaimed  passionately.  "  Do  not 
you  remember  me  ?" 

She  st.ired  up  into  his  face  vacantly. 

"  Hush,"  she  said  in  a  prolonged  whisper,  "  it  is 
asleep  !"  and  commenced  to  rock  her  bundle  of  rags 
to  and  fro  again. 

He  didn't  know  what  to  think,  to  say,  or  to  do. 
He  had  a  wild  impulse  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms  and 
weep  over  her,  but  he  knew  he  was  surrounded  by 
strangers,  and  that  even  though  the  grave  had 
yielded  up  its  dead  be  must  command  himself.  Be- 
sides, an  awful  fear  had  seized  him,  a  trembling 
horror  th^it  made  him  feel  as  though  he  must  run 
a'.vay  at  once,  and  never  again  review  that  place  of 
torment.  ■  * 

What  he  did  do  wa«  to  draw  himself  up  to  his  full 
height  and  turn  a  face  blanched  with  pain  upon  the 
matron. 

"  I  shall  come  again.  You  will  hear  from  me  again," 
he  muttered  in  an  indistinct  manner,  and  made  the 
bfst  of  his  way  outside.  When  he  arrived  there  he 
looked  around  and  tried  to  consider  what  he  should 
do  next. 

There  was  but  one  course  open  to  him. 
To  'JO  home  and  tdl  it  all  to  Maryarita  ! 

CHAPTER  XL. 

HOME  WITH  THE  NEWS. 

As  soon  as  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  return 
home,  he  did  so  with  all  speed,  and  the  early  part  of 
the  afternoon  found  him  standing  before  his  own 
door.  The  servant  who  opened  it  stared  in  silent 
surprise  at  the  haggard  appearance  which  his  master 
presented  ;  fur  want  of  rest  and  food,  combined  with 
the  shock  he  had  received,  had  sidded  ten  ycar-s  in 
one  night  to  the  life  of  Laurence  Fane. 

He  staggered  blindly  into  the  hall,  and  groped  his 
way  towards  the  library.  Instinct  told  him  that 
Margarita  would  be  waiting  for  him  there.  He  was 
not  mistaken.  At  his  apjiroach  she  rose  from  her 
Boat  b!ji,i<-le  the  fire  and  wdv.inced  to  meet  hiui. 

"  My  Laurence  I"  she  cri-.-d  tenderly,  :is  .-ho  raught 
fright  of  his  altered  dcmsaU'.'ur,  and  stretched  out 
her  arms  towards  him.    He  fell  into  them,  almn-^t  .-i^ 


helpless  as  a  child.  Weary  in  mind  and  body — torn 
asunder  by  the  conflict  of  hi.s  feelings,  the  wretched 
man  had  yet  power  to  acknowledge  that  here  wns  his 
home — his  peace — his  resting  place,  and  he  came  to 
it  as  naturally  as  the  tired  infant  seeks  its  mother' 
breast. 

.  Jiargarita  drew  him  to  her  closely.  He  burst  into 
tears. 

"My  dearest  !  what  is  the  matter  !"  Khe  said,  in  a 
tone  of  alarm. 

"  Matter  !  If  you  but  know.  Forgive  me,  Mai'- 
garita,  for  this  weakness  ;  but  you  will,  when  I  have 
explained  all.    Yet  how  to  tell  you  T' 

"  You  need  not  Laurence,"  said  the  sweet  solemn 
voice  above  his  stricken  head.    "  I  know  it  already." 

' '  You  know  that  that^  she"' 

"  That  she  lives!  Yes,  Laurence,  I  know  it,  and 
IHive  tod — live — because  I  know  your  grief  at  this 
fatal  error  will  be  greater  than  my  own — your  bur- 
den heavier  to  bear.  Oh,  my  beloved,  during  these 
sad  hours  of  separation  I  have  been  thirik'ng  it  all 
over,  and  praying  for  I'ght  to  be  granted  us  upon 
the  subject,  and  I  can  see  already  that  it  might 
have  been  still  worse,  and  thank  God  thit  you  and 
I  are  innocent  of  blame." 

Margarita,  how  long  have  you  known  it  ?" 

"  Not  twelve  hours.  At  fir.-<t  sight  it  was  only  the 
look — the  cii'ression,  that  caught  my  eye  and  woke 
a  sorrowful  remembrance.  Yesterday  I  found  fur- 
ther evidence  in  th^  mirks  about  hei-  person  ;  but  it 
was  not  till  your  prolonged  and  inexplicable  absence 
told  me  that  you,  too,  must  have  seen  and  recognised 
her,  that  I  felt  convinced.  ■  God  gave  me  the  con- 
viction to  make  the  shock  of  this  meeting  less  ter- 
ri'ole,  that  it  was  she,  our  poor  darling,  whom  vi-e 
mourned  as  dead — that  I  had  seen  and  spoken  v.'ith. 
But,  oh,  Laurence,  what  a  fearful  situation  in  which 
to  find  her.  How  terribly  si4  to  see  !ier  as  she  is  ! 
What  is  the  cause  of  it  all  ?  How  did  it  come 
about ;" 

He  groaned  and  could  not  answer. 

"  Do  n  }t  be  afraid  to  tell  me,  dearest.  It  is  God's 
will,  and  I  can  bear  anything  which  comes  from  Him. 
It  is  our  lost  Daisy,  is  it  not  ?  Our  pretty,  lively 
darling,  changed  to  this  sad  wreck,  with  silvered 
hair.  But  how  did  she  get  there  ■  Why  did  they 
tell  you  she  was  dead  ?"  He  drew  her  head  down 
close  to  his  own,  and  in  broken  whispered  sentences 
told  her  everything  that  had  been  told  to  him — how 
he  had  convinced  himself  that  from  his  poor  wife 
having  lost  her  senses,  her  person ,  had  been  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  pauper  Jane  Ellis,  and 
transferred  to  the  lunatic  asylum  in  her  name. 

"  Had  this  happened  but  long  ago,"  he  ended 
brokenly.  "  Could  1  have  received  her  when  the 
missing  boat  came  in,  however  wrecked  in  mind  and 
body,  how  tliankfuUy  v,-ould  I  have  raised  her  back 
to  health  and  str.'ngth  a'.;ain,  and  cherished  her  hope- 
lessly, until  the  end,  but  now — what  tan  I  do — what 
can  I  tfo  ?" 

"  Thore  is  but  one  thing  to  do.  dear  Laurence. 
Though  i  can  well  believe  she  no  more  appears  like 
your  sweet  blooming  Daisy  to  you,  yet  she  is  Daisy 
remember,  and  being  so,  but  one  niith  is  open  to  you." 

"  And  what  is  that,  Maigarita  ?" 

"  To  ha  ve  her  home.  To  bring  her  here  to  her  own 
rightful  home,  from  which  she  has  been  so  long  de- 
barred, and  .see  what  kindness  and  comfort,  and  old 
memories  may  not,  with  Heaven's  blessing,  do  for 
her." 

"  I'hat  is  like  yourself,  my  Margarita,"  he  said,  ex- 
citedly, "  I  knew  you  would  step  in,  like  one  of  God's 
angels,  to  my  relief,  and  point  out  the  veryt'ning  that 
is  most  just  and  right.  But  you  must  think  of  your- 
self, my  darling  !  How  will  you  be  able  to  stand  it  ? 
■  Will  not  the  constant  sight  of  the  poor  child's  me- 
lancholy, or  the  sounds  of  her  ravings,  be  likely  to 
produce  some  eflfect  upon  yourself  ?" 
"  Laurence  !" 

"  Ah  !  I  knew  what  you  would  say  ;  that  you  loved 
her  from  the  beginning  and  you  shall  love  her  to  the 
end,  but  I  know,  too,  of  all  the  sacrifice  your  heart  is 
capable.  But  I  cannot  have  your  mental  or  physical 
health  disturbed.  Think  how  inexpressibly  dear — 
how  precious — you  are  to  me,  and  that  nothing  in 
life  can  compensate  for  that  which  .should  injure  you." 

"  Oh  !  Laurence  !  stop  !  in  mercy  stop  !"  she  said 
imploringly. 

"  And  yet  when  I  come  to  think  of  it,"  he  went  on, 
without  heeding  her  entreaty,  "  I  don't  believe  God 
would  ever  permit  your  work  of  charity  to  hurt 
you.  It  there  is  any  chonce  of  cn.ie  for  her,  it  would 
be  beneath  your  caie.  How  ^he  loved  you.  How 
she  looked  up  to — almost  worshipped  you  !  My 


poor,  wounded  dove  !  My  faded  blossom  !  If  our 
united  affection  can  return  you  to  yourself  you  shall 
be  restored." 

"  Laurence  !  you  are  killing  me,"  cried  Margarita, 
in  a  voice  of  agony. 

»  "  Are  you  jealous  even  of  my  pity,  love  ?"  he  an- 
swered tenderly. 

"  Yes,  I  am  !  God  forgive  me  !  I  shall  bs 
jealous  even  of  your  presence  when'  I  nc  hunger 
sliere  it." 

'•  No  longer  share  it,"he  said  hastily  ;  "  Margarita, 
what  do  you  mean  ?" 

'•  That  I  must  leave  you,  Laui-ence  !  Haven't 
you  seen  it  ?  Haven't  you  guessed  it  from  the  be- 
ginning ?  .  That,  now  she  hits  come,  this  is  no  place 
for  me." 

"  Who  dares  to  say  so  ?  No  place  for  you  !  You 
who  are  my  wife — my  everything." 

"  I  am  not — your  wife  !''  she  answered  in  a  tone  of 
despair. 

Laur^-nce  Fans  started  to  his  feet  A  light  burst  on 
him.  Her  wmrb;  v^ere  true.  He  had  reached  the 
climax  of  his  agony. 

Strange  to  saj-,  in  all  the  anxiety  and  and  confu- 
sion through  which  he  had  lately  p.issed,  this  idea 
had  never  pr;sented  itself  to  his  mind's  eye.  He  had 
felt  bitterly  the  recovery  of  poor  Daisy  in  so  lament- 
able a  condition — he  had  foi'e.-cen  a  <;omphcation  of 
dilliculties  in  rendering  her  fumre  life  happy  and 
comfortable — and  he  had  dreaded  breaking  the  news 
to  Margarita  that  her  cousin  was  still  alive — but  it 
had  never  struck  him  that  the  wrong  that  they  had 
mutually  but  innocently  done  her  would  have  to  be- 
exploited  by  tl.^  utter  annihilation  of  anything  like 
love  or  ha-ipiuesa  for  both  of  t'nem.  But  now  he  saw 
it  all.  The  fir:-t  v.'ife's  home-coming — the  second 
wifu'te  out-going — the  darkened,  desolate  earth  for  him 
— .and  for  Margarita  a  future  of  obloiiuy  and  shame. 

"  It  shall  not  be,"  he  exclaimed  loudly.  In  the 
sight  of  God  and  man  you  are  my  wife,  Margarita 
and  I  cannot  part  with  you.  I  should  die  ii  you 
were  to  leave  me.  Forgive  me — forgive  me  dearest," 
he  continued,  a.s  he  threw  himself 'down  by  her  side 
and  covered  her  with  caresses — "  for  the  position  I 
have  uuintentiui'.ally  placed  you  in,  but  don't  talk  of 
leaving  me  now,  or  you  v/ill  drive  me  to  despair." 

"  But  Daisy,"  she  murmured,  through  her  choking 
sobs. 

"  We  will  provide  for  her,  Margarita.  We  will  see 
that  she  has  every  comfort.  We  will  spend  our  lives 
in  trying  to  brighten  her  .existence.  But  to  resign 
our  own  happiness  will  not  be  to  aild  to  her's.  She 
knows  nothing,  poor  thing — she  remembers  nothing; 
she  will  not  thank  us  for  the  sacrifice." 

"  Oh,  Laurence,  do  not  tempt  me.  You  do  not  no 
how  we.ik  I  am.  How  the  devil  has  been  fighting 
with  nie  all  night  long." 

'■  I  do  not  tempt  you,  love.  I  only  tell  you  the 
plain  truth.  I  will  take  the  poor  child  away  and  put 
her  under  somo  kind  person's  care  in  the  country,  and 
no  one  will  he  the  wiser,  Margarita.  S'aecan  still  pass 
under  the  name  of  Jane  Ellis.  Who  will  guess  the 
truth  «" 

"  Ourselves,"  said  Margarita,  solemnly,  "  and  God. 
0,  Laurence,  do  you  think  wo  could  do  this  and  live  as 
we  have  done,  in  peace  and  comfort  ?  Our  happy 
home  would  be  transferred  into  a  place  of  torment, 
where,  partners  in  guilt,  we  might  even  come  from 
suspecting  to  hating  one  another." 

"  How  could  that  bo  ?  Darling,  this  musing  ia 
making  you  bes  ide  yourself.  But  if  our  mutual  hap- 
piness is  of  so  little  consequence,  think  of  our  child." 

Margarita  shuddered  and  closed  her  eyes. 

"  She  is  not  only  our  child,"  she  said  at  length, 
"  she  is  God's  child  too.  He  knew  all  the  circum- 
stances of  our  case,  and  yet  He  sent  her.  It  must 
have  been  for  some  wise  purpose  of  His  own. 
No  !  Laurence,  the  thought  of  our  child  does  not 
shake  ine.  Her  Father  in  Heaven  will  look  after 
her." 

"  You  seem  to  find  it  easy,"  said  Laurence,  mourn< 
fully. 

"  O  !  no  !  O  !  no  I  if  you  only  knew,  if  you  could 
only  see,"  she  commenced  sobbing,  and  then,  over- 
whelmed by  her  own  thoughts,  she  went  on  pas- 
sionately, ■■  Laurence  !  Laurence  !  my  own,  my  love, 
my  hutiband,  0,  God  !  My  heart  will  break  !  My 
heart  will  break  !" 

So  they  wept,  those  two  wounded  hearts  together  ! 
Let  the  God  who  sent  the  tears  alone  be  witness  to 
them. 

.< 

•  •  •  :  » 

(To  be  Coatinued.J 
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A  TERRIBLE  REVENGE, 


CHAPTER  I. 

*■  What  makes  you  keep  turning  your  ejeu  down 
the  road  so  often,  Marie  ?  But  I  am  foolish  to  ask 
you  such  a  question.  I  know  you  are  expecting  that 
lover  of  yours." 

The  speaker  was  a  woman  of  sixty-five  or  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  her  companion  was  a  girl  of  not 
more  than  nineteen  or  twenty,  with  one  of  those 
beautiful  faces  one  is  so  apt  to  see  in  the  east  of 
France. 

"  I  tell  you,  Mario,  no  good  will  come  of  your  fancy 
for  this  stranger.  I  don't  like  him,  and  I  can't  see 
why  you  do.  But  then,"  with  a  sigh,  and  in  a  differ- 
ent tone  as  if  talking  to  himself — "it's  natural  for 
girls  to  make  fools  of  themselves,  I  suppose,  and  lose 
their  hearts  to  any  young  man  with  a  handsome  face 
who  happens  to  come  along." 

"  But  you  don't  know  anything  bad  about  Victor," 
said  Marie  in  defence  of  her  lover.  "  I  don't  see  why 
you  should  dislike  him  as  you  do." 

"  No,  because  you  like  him  so  well,"  replied  the 
other  dryly.  "  An  excellent  reason,doubtless,  why  I 
should  like  him.  But  I  don't,  as  I've  told  you  seve- 
ral times.  I've  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  Marie, 
and  such  faces  as  his  are  always  false.  I've  noticed 
that  time  and  again.  You  don't  know  anything  about 
the  world,  child,  and  you  fancy  this  Le  Noir  to  be 
just  what  he  pretends  to  be.  I'm  sorry  for  you,  but 
if  you  will  persist  in  going  on  against  my  wishes,  you 
will  have  to  bear  the  consequences.  Remember  I 
warned  you.  Ten  chances  to  one  after  he's  made  you 
believe  that  no  one  else  in  the  world  is  as  pretty  as 
you  are,  or  half  so  dear  to  him,  he'll  get  tired  of  the 
sport,  and  some  fine  day  you'll  find  your  lover  flown, 
and  you'll  have  to  nurse  a  sore  heart  in  consequence. 
And  he — why  in  a  wefik  he'll  be  making  some  other 
foolish  girl  like  yourself  believe  that  he  never  saw  a 
pretty  face  before.  Do  as  I  tell  you,  Marie,  and  stop 
where  you  are." 

But  Marie  could  not  believe  her  aunt's  dislike  to 
her  lover  to  be  founded  on  good  grounds.  To  her 
he  was  something  entirely  different  frou  common 
men.  But  then,  poor  Marie  had  seen  but  little,  very 
little  of  the  world.  Her  parents  had  died  when  she 
was  but  four  years  of  age,and  she  lived  with  her  ^.unt 
since  that  time.  Or  rather  her  aunt  who  was  her 
only  living  relative,  had  come  to  live  with  her  on  the 
last  remnant  of  what  had  once  been  a  tine  estate. 
They  were  the  last  representatives  of  a  proud  old 
family. 

By  and  by,  Madame  De  Loup  looked  up  from 
her  book,  and  found  that  Marie  had  left  the  room. 

"  She's  gone  to  meet  him,"  she  said,  getting  up 
and  going  to  the  window.  "  I  knew,  all  the  while, 
she  was  expecting  he  would  come.    The  little  fool." 

Down  at  the  end  of  the  garden  she  saw  two  per- 
sons, and  one  of  them  was  Mane,  and  the  other  she 
knew  well  enough  was  Le  Noir. 

She  turnedaway  with  a  little  sigh.  She  had  given 
her  niece  the  best  advice  she  could.  If  she  would 
not  profit  by  it — why  she  could  do  nothing  more. 

The  sunset  fadsil  into  mellow  moonlight,  while 
Marie  and  her  lover  lingered  at  tiie  gate.  He  was  a 
young  man,  with  a  handsome  faee,  but  it  was  not 
what  any  one  laiuiliar  with  the  world  would  have 
c  died  ii,  good  one.  But  to  Marie,  whose  knowledge 
of  tjie  v.-orld  was  small,  whose  world,  in  fact,  was 
bounded  by  the  hills  which  circled  around  the  little 
French  hamlet,  he  v.as  noble  and  good  and  true. 
How  could  her  aunt  judge  him  so  harshly?  she  asked 
herself.  It  must  be  because  she  was  getting  old  and 
prejudiced. 

The  stars  came  out  one  by  one  in  the  blue  sky,  and 
the  moon  climbed  up  the  ■  heavens,  flooding  earth  and 
nir  with  tender  glory.  The  scent  of  Provence  roses 
blew  about  them,  and  the  scene  waa  like  a  memory 
of  some  enchanted  land,  or  some  land  of  dreams 
maybe. 

"  How  I  love  hiui,"  said  she,  as,  with  her  lover's  kiss 
stiU  wet  upon  iier  lips,  she  went  back  through  the 
dewy  garden  to  the  house.  Her  eyes  were  full  of 
womanly  tenderness,  and  luminous  with  the  love 
Victor  Le  Noir  had  kindled  into  existence.  Looking 


in  her  faco  then,  you  would  have  seen  how  well  she 
could  love  and  with  what  intensity  she  could  hate. 

CH.\PTER  IL 

A  year  had  gone  by  since,  by  the  garden  gate,  Vic- 
tor LeNoir  kissed  Marie  good  night,  and  left  her 
with  the  memory  of  his  passionate  words  ringing  in 
her  ears — and  the  year  had  brought  a  terrible  change, 
not  only  to  Marie  but  to  France. 

It  was  as  Madame  De  Loup  had  prophesied.  One 
day  Marie  learned  that  Le  Noir  had  gone,  no  one 
knew  where — had  gone  without  one  word  of  good' 
bye,  and  had  left  no  mes.«age  for  her,  and  no  clue  by 
which  to  trace  his  movements. 

"  He  will  come  again,"  she  said,  with  white  lips. 
"  I  know  he  will.  In  a  month  we  were  to  have 
been  married.  He  will  come  before  a  month  has 
gone." 

But  the  month  went  by.  and  tiever  a  word  from 
her  recreant  lover  came  to  Marie's  ears. 

"  It  is  as  1  told  you,"  Madame  De  Loup  said,  "  he 
was  merely  amusing  himself  with  you.  Probably, 
at  this  moment  he  is  laughing  at  the  remembrance 
of  it. 

Poor  Marie's  face  was  pale  as  the  flower  over 
which  she  bent  to  hide  it  from  her  aunt's  keen  eyes. 

I<"alse  ?  and  she  had  trusted  him  with  her  heart — 
her  honour.  False  !  and  what  was  to  become  of 
her  ? 

She  watched  and  waited,  hoping  in  a  kind  of 
vague  way  for — she  knew  not  what.  Perhaps  he 
would  come  after  all.  And  the  days  slipped  by,  one 
bj'  one,  while  s'ne  watcEed  and  waited  with  such  a 
heavy,  aching  heart  in  her  bosom,  and  he  did  not 
come. 

And  so  a  year  rolled  around.  War,  like  a  black 
cloud,  settled  over  the  fair  hills  and  smiling  valleys 
of  France,  and  there  was  sorrow  and  woe,  and  the 
terrible  shadow  of  desolation  in  many  a  peaceful  and 
happy  home. 

Tile  war-cloud  had  burst  suddenly  over  the  hamlet 
where  Marie's  life  had  known,  within  the  year,  its 
happiest  and  its  darkest  days.  And  now  about  the 
hills  the  soldiers'  graves  showed  where  the  footsteps 
of  death  had  been. 

The  day  was  drawing  to  an  end.  In  the  low  and 
shadowy  room  overlooking  the  garden  and  the  gate 
where  so  many  times  Victor  Le  Noir  had  called  her 
tender  names  and  kissed  her,  Marie  .sat  and  looked 
out  into  the  gathering  dusk,  while  in  its  cradle  at  her 
feet  a  baby  slept.    Her  child  and  his. 

The  child  stirred  and  cried  out.  She  lifted  it  from 
its  pillow  and  held  it  on  her  breast,  smging  a  plain- 
tive little  ditty,  while  the  night  darkened  down 
about  her. 

What  was  it  that  made  her  shiver  so?  Was  it  the 
dampness  of  the  night?  She  felt  a  strange  thrill  at 
her  heart  as  the  click  of  the  gate  came  to  her  ears, 
and  a  step  sounded  on  the  walk. 

Some  one  flung  open  the  door,  and  came  into  the 
room. 

"Who  is  it?"  she  aekecl,  from  her  place  among  the 
shadows. 

"Marie!  was  it  you  that  spoke? — are  you  here  ?" 
cried  a  voice  that  she  knew  full  well.  "  Where  are 
you  ?  In  tlie  corner  there?  I  am  in  trouble,  and  I 
want  you  to  help  mc." 

A  year  ago  that  voice  had  been  the  dearest  one  on 
earth.  It  hiul  told  her  such  sweet  and  tender  things; 
it  had  whispered  to  her  love,  and  she  had  thought 
that  no  i-ouud  could  ever  bo  sweeter  to  her  ears  than 
the  tonf  s  of  !ier  lover's  voice.  Jiui  she  was  not  the 
same  person  now  that  .-he  had  Viecn  a  year  ago.  Then 
she  was  a  tru.sting,  inuoteiit  girl  ;  now  she  wns  a 
woman  who  liad  beeu  wronged — a  woman  who  had 
been  deeeivod — and  !V  woman  who  hated  with  a 
fircoe,  wild  longing  for  revenge.  She  had  dreamed 
of  a  time  when  revenge  ^vould  come.  Sooner 
or  later  .slie  hoped  to  crush  ^'ictor  Le  Noir  as  he  had 
crushed  the  purity  anil  sweetness  out  of  her  life. 
Hei-  race  liaf'  been  famous  fur  Iwting.  Tlie  intensity 
of  lier  liaircd  lor  the  man  who  had  wronged  her 
proved  that  she  was  not  different  from  the  dead  and 
gone  members  of  her  family  in  one  respect,  at  least. 
But  on  their  proud  old  name  she  had  brought  dis- 
honour, and  the  .stain  was  on  her  heart. 

'"  So  you  have  come  again  >"  she  said,  in  a  cold, 
."strange  calmr.ess.  "  I  h.ave  waited  for  yu  for  along 
time,"  she  added,  with  a  bitter  scorn  in  her  face, 
though  the  shadows  hid  it  from  his  sight. 


"  I'm  in  trouble,  Marie,"  he  said,  with  a  quick 
glance  out  of  the  window,  "  I  want  yon  to  hide 
me  for  a  day  or  two,  and  if  any  one  comes  this  way 
inquiring  for  me,  manage  to  put  them  off  the  track. 
You'll  help  me,  won't  you,  for  the  cake  of  old  times, 
you  know  ?" 

"  For  the  sake  of  old  times,  I  will  help  you." 

There  was  a  deeper  meaning  in  her  words  than  ho 
detected.  Some  glimpse  of  the  truth  came  to  her  as 
she  sat  there  with  her  baby  in  her  arms  and  the 
man  who  had  wrought  shame  and  dishonour  in  her 
life  before  her.  She  saw  that  he  wore  the  uniform 
of  a  French  soldier,  and  readily  divined  that  he  had 
deserted  and  was  in  fear  of  pursuit,  from  his  words 
and  his  restless,  excited  manner. 

The  child  stirred  and  cried  out  again.  The  cry 
made  her  heart  as  hard  as  steel  toward  the  man  who 
had  had  no  pity  on  her,  but  who  was  pleading  for 
help  in  his  peril. 

"  What  I  a  child  ?"  he  said,  coming  nearer.  "  Is  it 
yo>irs,  Marie  .'" 

"  Hark  !  I  hear  men  coming  up  the  road,''  tho 
said. 

The  tread  of  men  sounded  in  the  evening  air.  Le 
Noir  shivered  with  terror. 

"  Hide  me  quick,  Marie,"  he  cried.  "  Tell  them  I 
am  not  here.  Let  me  csnceal  myself  in  this  cabi- 
net." He  dashed  open  the  heavy  door  of  an  old  cik 
armoire  and  crept  into  it,  pulling  the  door  to  behind 
him.  • 

The  tread  came  nearer,  and  Marie  waited  with  a 
stony  calmness  on  her  face,  Revenge  was  near  at 
hand,  and  revenge  would  be  sweet. 

The  men  came  up  the  path.  She  could  see  by  the 
faint  light  that  they  were  soldiers.  One  of  them 
knocked.    She  bade  him  enter. 

"  Have  you  seen  anything  of  a  soldier  skulking 
about  in  this  vicinity  since  noon  V  he  asked.  "  We 
have  traced  a  deserter  to  this  place,  and  think  he 
must  be  hiding  somewhere  near." 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  him,"  she  s.iid,  and  to  the  man 
crouching  in  his  stifling  hiding-place  the  words  were 
like  the  knell  of  doom.  "  He  is  concealed  in  that 
old  cabinet.  He  hid  there  when  he  heard  you  com- 
ing." 

'  "  He  is  here,  men,"  called  out  the  oEBcer,  and  hall 
a  dozen  soldiers  filed  into  the  room. 

"  Open  the  door,"  said  the  oflScer  simply,  and  he 
was  obeyed.  Victor  Le  Noir  was  dragged  from  his 
hiding-place  half  dead  with  fear. 

"  So  we  have  found  you  again,"  the  officer  said — 
"  you  see  you  are  not  to  escape  the  sentence  of  your 
court-martial  after  all.  I  have  an  order  from  Colonel 
Duprey  to  shoot  you  immediately  when  captured.  I 
thank  you,  madam,  for  the  service  you  have  rendered 
us.  You  have  given  a  villain  up  to  justice.  Take 
your  prisoner,  men,  and  we  will  put  the  order  into 
execution." 

"  For  the  sake  of  old  times,  I  have  helped  you,"' 
cried  Marie  to  the  wretched  man.  "  You  understand, 
I  think." 

■'You  have  given  me  up  to  de.-ith,"  he  cried, 
struggling  with  the  hands  that  held  him,  but  in  vain. 
"  Oh,  Marie,  had  you  no  mercy  for  the  father  of  the 
child  ?" 

"  As  much  as  you  had  for  its  mother,"  she  an- 
swered. I  would  have  preferred  death  if  I  could 
have  had  my  choice." 

They  dragged  him  away.  She  stood  at  the  window 
and  watched  them  out  of  sight.  When  they  were 
hidden  from  her  view  she  could  hear  them  talking 
earn(>stly,  and  knew  that  they  had  halted  to  put  the 
sentence  of  the  court-martial  into  execution. 

Madame  De  Loup  came  into  the  room. 

"  i  thought  I  heard  voices ;  who  has  been  here  ?" 
she  a-'-ked. 

"  He  has  been  here  !"  cried  Marie.  "  And  I  have 
civen  him  up  to  death.  He  will  be  shot  as  a  de- 
oerter,  I  shall  have  revenge  I  '  Her  eyes  were 
fairlv  on  fire  with  the  intensity  of  her  liatred.  She 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  forgotten  everything  but 
that.  i 

A  shot  rang  out  upon  the  air,  and  a  cry,  wild, 
shrill,  and  terrible.    Then  there  was  silence. 

"  I  have  had  revenge,"  cncd  Marie,  and  then  she 
fell  forward  upon  the  floor  at  her  aunt's  feet.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  she  opened  her  ej-es.  When 
she  did,  the  light  of  her  rca.son  was  gone  forever— a 
hopeless,  incurable  maniac. 


Becker  Bio-^.'  Purest  ami  Best  at  ^s.  IW.  per  lb  ,  is 
a  combination  of  the  finest  kin  ls  imported,  ami  contains! 
all  that  is  reimisite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Giuit 
Georjse's-^treet,  Dublin. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  men  employed  at  the  iron  shipbuilding  yards 
on  the  Tyne  resumed  work  on  the  15th  March  at  the 
former  rate  of  wages,  after  a  strike  of  six  weeks. 

Charles  Thomas  was  committedjfor  trial  at  Bath, 
Mirch  15,  on  charge  of  attempting  to  murder  his  wifa 
by  throwing  her  into  the  caual. 

The  South  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  miners  have 
agreed  to  submit  to  a  reduction  equal  to  ten  per  cent 
This  aflects  twenty  thousand  men. 

At  Aylesbury  Assizes,  March  13,  Anthony  and 
Catherine  Addison  were  convicted  of  the  man- 
slaughter of  their  infant  child  by  neglect. 

Mr.  Royce  has  left  town  to  fulfil  his  engagement 
for  the  Easter  season  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre, 
London. 

Three  thou.=and  six  hundred  pounds  have  been  re- 
ceived at  Bradford  for  the  relief  of  the^Asia  Minor 
famine. 

At  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court,  March  13,  the 
failure  was  announced  of  Sa.Tiuel  Brandrum,  of  Pall- 
mall,  Miucing-lane.  Surbitou,  and  Aldershot  for 
£30,000.    Assets  unknown. 

The  recruits  enrolled  in  the  Cavan  Militia  since 
last  training  will  assemble  for  56  days'  preliminary 
drill  on  Friday,  9th  April,  and  the  officers  and  re- 
mainder for  '11  days'  training  on  Friday,  4th  June. 

t(The  stoppage  is  announced  of  J.  C.  Thurn  and  Co., 
ast  India-avenue.  The  liabilities  have  been  greatly 
reduced,  but  still  reach  £2,000.  The  liquidation  ia 
expected  to  prove  unfavourable. 

Fifteen  pereons  are  reported  to  the  police  as  in- 
jured by  the  falling  of  a  roof  at  the  funeral  of  Sir 
Hope  Grant  on  March  13.  Several  of  the  number 
are  children. 

PJMr.  W.  Ellis,  dispenser  at  the  Portsmouth  Military 
Hospital  and  keeper  of  the  Meteorological  Observa- 
tory, committed  suicide  by  taking  poison  ejrly  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  March. 

A  thousand  men  and  boys  belonging  to  the  Dur- 
ham Miners'  Association,  struck  work  at  Wearmouth 
Colliery,  March  15,  owing  to  the  masters  having 
refused  to  discharge  eigliteen  non-unionists  who  have 
for  some  time  been  employed  at  the  colliery. 
g.The  Hamburg  American  Steampacket  Company 
and  the  German  Transatlantic  (Eagle)  Steamship 
Company,  have  resolved  upon  amalgamating  their  bu- 
siness as  far  as  regards  the  traffic  to  and  from  Ame- 
rica. 

A  letter  from  Bucharest  in  the  Allr/emune  Zeitung 
gives  a  terrible  picture  of  the  snowstorm  which  lately 
visited  Koumania.  Numbers  of  corpses  have  been 
found  in  the  highways,  and  others  have  been  de- 
voured by  the  wolves,  which  advanced  as  far  as  the 
•uburbs  of  Bucharest. 

The  Shakers  have  received  a  letter  from  Miss 
Wood,  who  is  in  the  Taverstock  Lunatic  Asylum.  She 
says  she  is  kindly  treated,  and  is  very  comfortable, 
but  hopes  soon  to  be  liberated  and  return  to  the  com- 
munity, She  has  been  pronounced,  on  medical  exa 
mination.  to  be  sufFering  from  an  hailucination, 
{^t  the  Nenagh  Petty  Sessions  on  March  13,  thir- 
teen young  men  were  fined  £1  each  with  costs,  and 
twenty-three  boys  were  fined  10s.  each  and  costs,  at 
the  suit  of  the  Constabulary,  for  throwing  fire-balls 
in  the  streets  as  a  demonstration  of  joy  for  Mr.  Mit« 
chel's  candidature. 

A  New  York  Herald  telegram  gives  particulars  of  an 
alleged  conspiracy  in  the  Carlist  army.  A  cry  of  trea- 
son was  to  be  raised,  Cabrera  was  to  be  proclaimed 
Commander-in-Chief  and  to  carry  over  the  army  to 
Don  Alfonso.  The  plot  failed,  owing  to  the  victory 
of  Lacar. 

On  the  13th  of  March  an  outrage  was  committed 
near  Kilbeggan,  which  is  expected  to  have  a  fatal 
end.  The  facts  of  the  case,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered 
appear  to  be  :—  A  farmer  named  Seery  and  a  relative 
bearing  the  same  name  had  a  dispute  abi^ut  the 
mearings  of  their  property,  which  eventuated  in  a 
summons  for  wilful  trespass.  This  charge  was  inves- 
tigated at  the  Kilbeggan  petty  sessions,  and  a  fine  of 
£2  inflicted  on  the  defendant.  Late  in  the  evening 
theplaintitf  and  his  sou  John  were  going  home  in  a 
common  dray.  When  they  arrived  at  a  place  called 
Commonstown  they  saw  two  men,  one  named  Nugent 
and  the  othi;r  named  Daly,  fighting.  A  few  parties 
were  looking  on  but  not  interfering.  Young  Seery 
got  off  his  father's  car  either  to  make  peace  or  to  look 
on  at  the  row.  He  was  scarcely  on  the  ground  when 
a  man  in  the  crowd  rushed  out  with  a  knife  in  his 
hand  and  gave  him  such  a  terrible  gash  in  the  sto- 
IBUoh  that  the  unfortunate  fellow's  entrails  protruded. 


The  assailant  ran  away  but  was  pursued  by  the  police 
and  captured  with  the  bloody  knife  still  in  his  pos- 
session. He  is  a  cousin  to  the  man  who  was  fined  at 
the  petty  sessions  by  the  injured  youth's  father,  and 
this  is  believed  to  be  the  sole  motive.  John  Seery 
was  conveyed  on  a  stretcher  to  a  neighbouring  house 
and  is  attended  by  a  doctor,  but  all  hope  of  his  reco- 
very is  abandoned. 

An  interesting  action  against  a  commercial  tra- 
veller was  tried  at  the  Manchester  assizes  on  March 
15.  The  plaintiff  was  a  stationer  in  Manchester 
named  Hurst,  and  the  defendant,  named  Whitehouse, 
was  employed  to  travel  for  him  on  salary.  It  had 
been  found  out  since  the  defendant  left  plaintiff's 
service,  that  while  he  was  travelling  for  the  plaintiff 
he  had  also  bfen  taking  orders  on  commission  for 
crucible  manufacturers  in  Birmingham.  This  the 
plaintiff  contended,  was  a  breach  of  contract  between 
him  and  the  defendant,  by  which  the  latter  was 
pledged  to  give  his  whole  time  to  plaintiff's  business, 
and  he  claimed  a  portion  of  the  money  earned  on  his 
Birmingham  commission  as  really  belonging  to  them. 
The  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  £44. 

There  has  been  lately  an  artful  dodger  going  about 
Paris  known  as  Totty.  Totty  is  a  middle-aged  man, 
with  a  childish  eye  and  smile  and  baby  voice. 
When  spoken  to  he  says,  "  Totty  thanks  you."  You 
are  then  informed  that  Totty  is  "  innocent" — that  is, 
idiotical.  "  Totty  wants  to  go  home,"  then  says  the 
baby  voice,  and,  if  you  look  pitifully  at  him,  he 
seizes  your  hand  and  says,  "  Take  Totty  home  ;" 
and  you  can't  say  no.  On  the  .road  Totty  looks  at 
the  shops.  Presently  he  says,  "  Totty  like  a  cake." 
You  buy  a  cake.  Then  Totty  would  like  some  bons- 
bons,  then  some  toys,  and  so,  by  the  time  he 
reaches  his  home,  Totty  is  pretty  well  laden  with 
saleable  wares.  Totty,  however,  having  "  liked"  a 
little  too  often  and  a  little  too  much,  he  has  been 
watched,  and  it  is  found  out  that  Totty  is  anything 
but  "  iftQocent."  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  be  a 
very  artful  dodger.  Totty  has  had  to  change  profes- 
sion and  residence.  The  police  are  so  unkind  in 
France. 

A  Verdict  of  Felo  de  se. — A  verdict  of  felo  dt 
se  was  returned  at  Portsea  on  the  13th  of  March 
against  a  farmer  named  Frederick  Young.  Death 
was  caused  by  evident  mutilation,  and  it  was  held 
that  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  evidence  to  show 
that  his  mind  was  affected. 

De.ith  of  the  Irish  Gi.aj<t. — B.^ltimore,  Feb.  27. 
— James  Murphy,  jun.,  aged  thirty-three  years,  the 
Irish  giant,  died  iia  this  city  yesterday  of  bronchial 
affectiim.  Murphy  travelled  several  years  with  P.  T. 
Barnum,  and  was  well-known  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  about  8  feet  high,  and  weighed  350  pounds 

What  Beecher  THiNKSi. — There  is  a  venerable  ex- 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  residing  in  a  little  Con- 
necticut town,  who,  in  a  late  discussion  of  the  Til- 
ton-Beecher  trial,  gravely  announced  that  he  was  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Beecher  had  grown  more  orthodox 
of  late  years.  "  How  so,"  asked  one  of  the  audi- 
tors. "  Why,"  said  the  judge,  "  it  is  well  known 
that  Beecher  formerly  doubted  the  existence  of  a 
personal  devil,  whereas  now  he  believes  there  are  two 
of  them,  Tilton  and  Moulton." 

Mrs,  Tilton  Growing  Fat  on  it. — The  Boston 
Journal  says  of  the  Beecher  trial: — The  nattiest  dressed 
woman  in  court  is  Mrs.  Tilton.  She  wears  a  jaunty 
military  hat,  turned  up  at  the  side.  She  comes  into 
coiirt  with  her  lady  friends  ;  is  as  anxious  to  have 
them  seated  well  as  if  they  were  in  her  own  parlour  ; 
and  having  done  this  she  seats  herself  for  a  cosy 
chat  with  Mrs.  Field.  Nobody  would  imagine  that 
she  had  the  slightest  interest  ia  tie  trial.  She  has 
actually  gained  flesh  since  the  court  opened.  If 
the  trial  lasts  six  months  longer  her  own  friends  won't 
know  her. 

A  Woman  Who  Thrives  on  Pins.—  The  Kingston 
Freeman  says  : — "  There  is  a  lady  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  city  who  is  a  fine  subject  for  scientific  investi- 
gation. She  is  a  born  pin-swallower.  We  don't 
mean  that  she  swallows  belayiug-pins,  or  clothes 
pins,  but  the  small  pins  so  necessary  for  women  in 
making  their  toilets.  And  the  strangest  part  of  it  is 
t'ney  agree  with  her,  so  she  is  waxing  healthy  vnd 
fat.  The  lady,  like  all  women,  formed  the  habit  of 
holding  pins  in  her  mouth,  and  one  day  accidentally 
swallowed  six.  She  was  ten  ibly  alarmed  and  ex- 
pected to  die,  but  day  after  day  passed  by  without 
any  trouble  being  experienced  from  this  strange  diet, 
so  she  became  unconcerned  about  it.  In  less  than  a 
month  after  nearly  a  dozen  slipped  through  her  lips 
and  also  moved  on  gracefully  down  her  throat.  No 
trouble  whatever  came  from  these  either  ;  and  then 


it  seems  the  woman  acquired  an  irresistible  liking  for 
pins.  She  swallowed  half  a  dozen  or  so  every  now  and 
then,  and  as  this  diet  has  been  continued  nearly  a 
year,  she  must  be  pretty  well  lined  with  brass. 
When  this  lady  took  her  first  meal  of  brass  she  was 
a  slight,  fragile  being,  in  very  bad  health.  In  a  few 
weeks  she  began  to  improve,  and  as  we  before  stated, 
the  more  pins  she  swallows  the  healthier  she  be- 
comes." 

Heavy  Decrease  in  Ocean  Traffic. — The  New 
York  Tribune  says  : — "  The  falling  off  in  freight  and 
immigration  has  proved  a  very  serious  loss  to  the 
European  steamship  companies,  and  they  are  not 
paying  the  running  expenses.  Three  hundred  steam- 
ships are  laid  up  in  English  ports  for  want  of  employ- 
ment. Only  fifty-eight  steam  vessels  now  run  from 
the  United  States  to  Europe.  In  American  dock- 
yards many  vessels  are  on  the  stocks,  for  which  there 
is  no  market;  and  the  number  of  vessels  built  this 
year  shows  a  decline  estimated  by  builders  to  be  one- 
third  of  the  total  for  last  year." 

The  Lahinch  Sea  Wall. — This  great  structure, 
which  was  rebuilt  during  the  last  two  years  by  pre- 
sentment granted  by  the  Clare  grand  jury,  at  a  cost 
of  £3,000  to  the  county,  by  Mr.  William  Halpin,  con- 
tractor, has  again  succumbed  to  the  force  of  the  At- 
lantic sea.  The  foundation,  which  was  considered 
capable  of  resisting  the  most  powerful  influence 
of  incoming  swells,  has  within  the  last  three 
days  been  thoroughly  undermined  to  an  extent 
not  yet  ascertained,  and  portions  of  the  mas- 
sive battlement  have  fallen  over.  At  last  as- 
sizes some  grand  jurors  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  money  spent  was  thrown  away,  but  no  one 
anticipated  so  sudden  a  catastrophe  as  that  which  has 
now  occurred.  From  the  uuderground  invisible  in- 
cursions the  sea  has  been  making  at  Lahinch  for  the 
last  six  years  the  safety  of  the  village  is  considered  in 
jeopardy. 

Destructive  Fire  in  Tennessee  Valley — Cincin- 
nati, March  1. — The  Commercial's  Bridgport,  Ala., 
special  says  that  "The  greatest  flood  that  has  visited 
that  region  since  Noah's,  with  one  exception,  is  now 
sweeping  down  the  Tennessee  Valley.  All  the  low 
ground  about  Chattanooga  is  submerged,  and  there 
is  great  loss  of  property.  Every  railroad  leading 
into  the  city  is  badly  washed,  and  whole  sections  are 
submerged.  The  East  Tennessee  road  is  cut  in 
twenty  places.  The  Atlanta  road  has  lost  many 
bridges.  The  Memphis  and  Charleston  road  is  under 
water  for  miles,  and  has  lost  heavily  in  bridges.  The 
Nashville  road  is  also  a  great  sufferer.  The  great 
bridge  across  the  Tennessee  at  Bridgport  is  in  dan- 
ger, but  as  it  is  heavily  weighted  down  with  loaded 
cars,  it  is  thought  it  may  be  saved.  The  river  is  still 
rising  slowly.  The  destruction  in  fences,  stock,  and 
houses  for  300  miles  up  and  down  is  very  great,  the 
greate.st  ever  known,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  flood  of  eight  years  ago. 


ANGELS'  WINGS. 

Two  litle  ones  with  prattle  sweet. 

Guessed  how  the  angels  are  ; 
Who,  both  agreed,  must  surely  live 

In  evening's  brightest  star : 
Both  thought  them  robed  in  spotless  whlte^ 

With  crowns  and  harps  of  gold. 
With  eyes  of  light  and  waving  hair, 

And  beauties  all  untold. 

"  But,"  said  the  boy  wh(ys  sturdy  feet, 

Marked  time  to  four  y>,iars' joy, 
"  Their  wings  are  whito,  pure  white,  I  know. 

Without  one  spot's  alloy  ; 
For  oft  I  watched  the  inow-flakes  fly 

Upon  their  wings  so  liuJbt, 
While  troops  on  tusae  floating  by, 

And  every  one  ♦'as  white." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  girl,  whom  eight  years  clotsietl 

With  wisdom  great  or  small, 
"  Their  wings  are  golden-hued  I  know. 

They  are  not  white  at  all ; 
For  I  have  seen  the  sunbeams  glance 

On  wings  of  burnished  gold. 
When  angels  brought  them  from  the  sky 

To  brighten  wave  and  wold." 

An  elder — 'twas  the  mother's  child, 

A  thoughtful,  earnest  boy — 
Spoke  then  :  "I've  pictured  angels  too. 

Their  beauty  'Bud  their  joy  ; 
But  not  their  wings,  their  hue  boots  not. 

Since  each  of  all  th.-vt  hand 
Hath  mother's  form,  and  mother's  face. 

And  mother's  gentle  hand," 
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BERENTJE. 

"  It's  an  odd  narni.'  for  a  girl,  though  you  very 
well  know  it  is  the  sweetest  utiiue  in  the  world  for 
ine  !" 

'■  Yes,  it's  not  nn  every-day  sort  of  name  ;  but 
thea  the  way  she  was  named,  and  the  time  was  odd 
too." 

"  Berentje  !  The  n;4me  is  as  beautiful  as  "i  dream 
that  follows  midnight  slumLsrs,  and  soft  as  a  breath 
of  night  air.  But  there  is  something  mysterious 
about  it.  Will  you  tell  me  how  she  came  by  her 
name  ?" 

The  speakers  wei-e  two  men — the  one  young  and 
haucisome,  the  otter  old  and  weather-beaten,  and 
evidently  a  sailor  ;  yet  there  was  about  them  a  subtle 
scarcely-to-be-defiuod  resemblance,  which  had  long 
puzzled  the  neighbours  along  shore. 

"  "  Wait  a  minute  until  she  goes  down  the  hill  ! 
You  see  I  have  never  quite  liked  to  tell  her  about 
it,  and  she  has  never  asked  me  once  who  her  parents 
were." 

"  She  thinks,  of  course,  that  you  are  her  father  ?" 

"  I  look  like  it,  don't  I  ?  She  is  a  woman,  and  has 
her  share  of  woman's  wit,  I  can  tell  you  ?  Don't  you 
suppose  she  sees  the  difference  when  she  look.^  in  her 
bit  of  a  glass  up  there  V 

The  younger  man  turned  with  a  sudd;  u,  new 
curiosity  to  look  at  the  things  which  he  had  seen  a 
hundred  times  before,  and  then  leaned  forward  to 
watch  the  j;i!l  who  walked  hastily  down  the  hill 
toward  the  shore. 

There  were  only  the  round  table  and  the  straight- 
backed  pine  chairs  pushed  back  against  the  wall  ;  the 
queer,  foreigu  ornaments  on  the  narrow  mantelpiece  : 
the  old  red  che?t  in  the  co7ner,  and  over  it  the  small 
glass  before  which  Eer.intje  had  stood  for  fifteen 
minutes  that  very  morning. 

But  on  the  round  table  there  was  a  blue-covered, 
gilt-edged  book  which  one  of  her  school  friends  had 
given  her,  and  over  the  glass  was  a  wreath  of  sea- 
weed which  was  a  gift  also,  though  Berentje  herself 
had  made  a  dozen  that  were  far  prettier. 

As  for  Berentje,  it  needed  not  a  lover's  eyes  to 
tell  that  she  was  beautiful.  She  had  always  been 
b  eautiful  from  the  ticne  that  she  wore  short  dresses 
and  tied  her  curls  back  with  a  bit  of  red  flannel,  and 
built  sand  castles  on  the  .shore  ;  but  to-day  there  was 
a  new  beauty  in  the  sweet  rose  of-  a  face  ;  a  ]n-ouder 
poise  of  the  little  head,  and  a  look  of  eager  antici- 
pation aboi'.t  her  to  which  old  Simeon  Howe's  eyes 
were  blinded,  but  which  his  companion  saw  in  one 
hurried  glance,  though  he  had  not  seen  her  for  three 
tiresome  months.  She  had  but  just  returned  from 
school. 

"  Has  she  found  a  lover  down  there  on  the  shore  ?" 
he  questioned  fiercely,  grasping  the  old  man's 
arm.  "  You  promised  her  to  me  !  Have  you  for- 
gotten your  promise  ?  ' 

"  Let  go  my  arm,  Stephen,  and  think  twice  before 
you  speak." 

"  Well, then,  you  said  you  wouldn't  stand  in  my  way 
when  she  was  old  enough  to  know  her  own  mind." 

"  You're  right.  I  did  say  that,  and  I'll  stick  to  it. 
But  a  woman  must  be  won  ;  if  you  cin't  win  her 
heart,  you  can't  have  her  for  your  wife,  Stephen  ; 
though  it  would  be  the  cheeriest  moment  of  my  life 
when  she  should  call  you  husband." 

"  Tell  me  her  story  now.  At  least  I  have  a  right 
to  hear  that."  _  , 

Simeon  Howe  closed  his  knife,  put  the  carved  bit 
of  wood  down  on  the  stone,  and  motioned  his  com- 
panfon  to  a  seat  beside  him." 

"  It's  mor'n  seventeen  years  ago,  and  will  be 
eighteen,  come  Christmas,  when  I  was  sent  for  one 
stormy  night  to  go  to  the  little  inn  up  the  shore — 
the  one  that  Bell  Old  used  to  keep — though  it's  not 
much  more  than  a  wreck  now. 

"  It  was  about  as  wild  a  night  as  you'd  want  to 
see,  with  the  wind  blowing  a  gale,  and  the  snow 
coming  down  in  mad  gusts,  and  filling  all  the  hollows 
till  it  puzzled  even  me  to  keep  the  path  that  I  had 
travelled  so  many  years.  But  I  reached  the  inn  at 
last,  and  Mrs.  Old  took  me  into  the  best  room,  which 
wasn't  often  opened,  and,  on  a  sofa  in  the  corner,  sat 
the  handsomest  woman  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

"  If  you  see  Berentje  ten  years  from  now  she  will 
be  what  her  mother  was  then,  though  I  pray  God 
slie  may  never  have  that  weary,  hunted  look,  not  if 
she  lives  to  be  twice  as  old. 

"  She  told  me  to  sit  down  by  her,  and  then  I  saw 
that  she  had  a  baby  on  her  arm.    It  was  her  own,  I 


could  se.'that  in  its  face  ;  and  beside  that  look  thc-re 
wa'?  ^'K-h  a  world  of  mother- love  shining  in  her  gi  eat 
black  eyes. 

'■ '  Sit  duwn,'  she  said  softly.  'I  have  something 
to  say  to  you,  and  I  must  say  it  quickly,  or  it  will  be 
too  late' 

'■'Th^n  I  saw  thnt  her  face  was  deat'nly  pale,  and 
that  the  red  spots  on  either  cheek  were  the  omisous 
flags  of  surrender— thnt  the  life  Would  only  stay  a 
little  longer  in  the  body. 

"  '  V  ni  ready  to  listen,'  I  said,  and  I  felt  just  then 
as  if  I  would  do  anything  to  set  her  free  from  her 
trouble. 

"  '  I  have  crossed  the  water  to  find  you.  It  has 
been  a  long  journey  and  a  tiresome  one,  l.nit  I  hope  it 
may  not  prove  fruitless,'  she  said,  wearilj'. 

"  '  To  find  me  !'  I  e.Kclaimed  in  surprise,  for  I  was 
surprised,  more  so  than  I  had  ever  been  in  all  my  ■ 
life  before. 

"  '  Yes,'  she  said  at  length,  aftar  a  little  cuiious 
study  of  my  face.  '  Thirty  years  ago  you  loved  my 
mother,  and  would  have  married  her  if  her  father  had 
not  given  her  to  a  richer  man.' 

"  I  couldn't  speak  for  a  time.  All  that  old  happy 
time  came  back  to  me,  and  the  love  of  my  youth 
leaped  up  within  my  old  breast.  Before  I  knew  it,  I 
Vi-as  OH  my  knees  before  her  child. 

"  '  Tell  me  if  I  can  do  anything  for  you,  give  it  to 
me  to  do,'  I  cried. 

"  '  Take  my  baby)'  she  said,  extending  both  her 
arms,  '  and  bring  her  up  as  your  own.  Mydear  mo- 
ther is  dead,  but  let  your  wife  be  a  mother  to  her, 
and  never  let  her  know  who  she  is  until  the  day  ahr 
is  eighteen  j'ears  old.  She  will  be  an  heiress,  but  I 
will  not  have  her  know  it  until  that  day  comes. 
Bring  her  up  to  be  womanly  and  honest,  give  her  a 
good  education,  and  when  the  time  comes  take  her 
back  to  the  old  home  and  reinstate  her  there.' 

"  She  gave  me  papers  which,  she  said,  contained 
minute  directions,  and  money,  which  has  more  than 
paid  for  all  I  have  ever  done  for  her.  She  told  me, 
too,  that  if  she  should  learn  to  love  any  good,  true 
man,  I  should  bid  her  marry  with  a  mother's  bless- 
ing.' '  l\Iy  own  esperience  has  led  me  to  make  this 
resolution,'  she  said,  '  a  sad  experience,  and  one 
from  which  I  would  fain  save  my  little  daughter. 
Call  her  Berentje,  for  ' 

"  It  was  the  last  word  she  ever  said  to  me.  At 
that  moment  there  was  an  uproar  at  the  outer  door, 
angrj'  curses  in  the  hall,  and,  with  a  great  sob, 
the  poor  creature  kissed  her  baby  for  the  last  time, 
pushed  me  into  the  nest  room,  bidding  me  never  let 
her  child  be  seen  by  a  Haverood  ;  and  then  the 
door  was  shut  between  us. 

"  It  was  shut,  alas,  forever!  Her  husband,  Richard 
Haverood,  had  followed  her,  to  steal  the  child  from 
her  arms,  but  he  found  her  dead,  and  there  was  no 
sign  there  of  his  child. 

"  Bell  Old  was  a  wise  woman  in  her  way,  and  she 
kept  her  own  counsel,  so  that  he  went  away  no  wiser 
than  he  came.  He  claimed  her  estate,  of  course,  but 
according  to  the  directions  she  had  left  nie,  I  sent 
word  to  her  lawyers  that  the  heiress  was  living,  and 
they  refused  him  possession. 

"  Margaret  died  only  a  year  after  that,  and  except 
the  five  years  Berentje  has  been  at  school,  she  has 
lived  with  me  and  been  the  light  of  my  home." 

"  But  why  was  such  a  thing  necessary  ?  Surely 
the  father  was  the  proper  guardian  of  his  own  child!" 
broke  in  Stephen  Mason. 

"  You  w'oiild  not  say  that  if  you  had  known  Dick 
Haverwood  !  He  had  abused  and  insulted  his  wife 
— that  much  I  learned  from  the  letters  she  left  with 
me.  'When  he  knew  she  was  dying,  he  threatened 
his  own  child's  life  !  It  was  then  she  resolved  to 
find  me,  and  give  her  baby  into  niy  care.  You  know 
how  I  loved  her  mother,"  he  said  in  a  faltering  voice; 
"  but  you  do  not  know  why  I  am  so  willing  to  give 
you  my  beautiful  adopted  darling — my  Berentje." 

"  Because  you  know  I  love  her  better  than  my  life." 

"  No.  You  love  her — 1  am  sure  of  that — but  there 
is  another  reason.  You  are  my  sister's  child,  the  son 
of  my  little  Martha,  who  was  once  Richard  Have- 
rood's  promised  wife,  but  whom  he  deserted  when  he 
thought  he  could  marry  ao  heiress,  ijnd  so  restore  his 
fallen  fortunes.  .He  was  disappointed  at  that  time, 
but  four  years  later  he  did  marry  the  Lady  Viola 
Burnham.  My  sister — the  little  Martha  whom  I 
loved  so  well — had  already  married,  and  you  were 
then  two  years  old.  She  died  when  you  were  bora. 
He  would  not  tell  you  of  the  relationship,  because  he 
did  not  know  that  I  would  care  to  acknowledge  the 
claim.  He  left  me  free  to  do  as  I  thought  best,  and  I 
have  kept  the  secret  until  now.'' 


"  And  you  are  really  my  uncle,  then  ?  And  it  ia 
for  love  that  you  would  give  m»  Bereatje  5" 

"  For  love  and  for  revenge  !  Richard  Haverood 
still  lives,  and  it  <vill  be  the  worst  punishment  becan 
have  to  know  that  Martha  Howe's  sou  has  married 
h'u  daughter,  and  will.  throu;<h  his  v/iff,  c  iUlrA  the 
rich  estate,  fioni  which  he  will  be  for  ever  debarred. 
Go  liow  and  find  her.  She  will  tell  you  to-»igkt  if 
you  ask  her  whether  she  loves  you  well  enough  to  b« 
your  wife." 

And  Stephen  Mason  hurried  down  the  path  which 
Berentje  Haverood  had  taken  an  hour  before.  Sh« 
was  sitting  on  a  bit  of  rock,  watching  the  wavea 
creep  in  at  her  feet.  The  purjjle  atmosphere  waa 
growing  shadowy,  waiting  for  the  stars,  and  sweeter 
thin  any  star  shone  the  fair  face  of  the  old  sailor's 
adopted  daughter. 

Her  hat  had  fallen  back,  held  against  her  shoulder 
by  the  broad  rose  ribbons;  .and  loose  in  the  wind 
blew  all  the  bright  wavy  tresses  that  almost  rivalled 
the  sunbeams  in  their  golden  splendour. 

In  one  hand  she  held  her  flattering  scarf  :  in  the 
other  a  glass  through  which  she  boked  eagerly  out 
to  sea. 

She  did  not  hear  his  footstep  on  the  sand,  for  the 
wind  was  blowing  landwaid,  nor  did  she  know  he  waa 
near  her,  until  he  asked  in  a  quiet  voice, 

"  What  are  you  looking  for,  Berentje  <" 

Then  she  started,  while  a  warm,  rosy  fiuah  ran  over 
the  white  brightness  of  her  face. 

"  Looking  to  see  my  ship  come  in.  Do  you  think 
the  winds  will  be  favourable  to-night  •"  she  asked 
with  a  little  tremor  in  her  voice'. 

"  Take  the  glass,  Stephen,  and  look  for  yourgelf. 
See,  the  little  boat  is  coming  this  way." 

He  touk  the  glass  from  her  hand  and  looked  in  the 
direction  in  which  .^he  pointed.  There  was  indeed  a 
boat  coming — a  small  boat  containing  but  one  man 
beside  the  sailors — a  tali  man  wrapped  in  a  cloak. 

He  dropped  the  glass  imheedsd  at  his  feet. 

"  You  must  come  home,  Berentje.  Your  father 
will  be  waiting  for  us." 

"  He  will  not  be  alarmed.  I  am  often  out  later 
than  this — and  alone." 

And  she  moved  her  soft  little  hand  against  hia 
bearded  face. 

"  And  you  are  not  alone  now.  Would  to  God  I 
might  be  the  one  to  shield  you  from  every  coming 
evil,  my  darling  !  ' 

She  did  not  speak,  but  the  sweet  face  was  down- 
dropped,  and  as  shy  as  a  forest  blossom. 

"  Speak  to  me,  Berentje,"  he  pleaded.  "  Tell  me 
that  you  do  not  forbid  me  to  love  you." 

"  Could  I  help  your  loving  me,  I  wonder, 
Stephen  ■" 

"No,  my  darling,  you  can  never  that  again.  But 
you  can  love  me  a  little  in  return  !" 

His  voice  was  tromulous  with  real  feeling — that 
feeling  that  seldom  comes  to  man  or  woman  but  onc« 
—and  he  held  her  hand  against  his  hps  to  still  their 
throbbing. 

Suddenly  she  laid  her  head  down  where  her  hand 
had  been  a  moment  before  on  his  shoulder. 

"My  darling!'  he  cried,  drawing  her  into  the 
shelter  of  his  arms.  "  Do  you  come  to  me  because 
you  love  me  ?    Is  such  a  treasure  really  mine  ?  " 

'"  Yes,  I  love  you,  Stephenj"  she  whispered;  "keep 
me  here — safe.  Oh,  Stephen,  can  it  be  for  this  that 
1  watched  the  sea  to-night  ?" 

The  boat — he  had  forgotten  the  boat  !  There  it 
was — only  a  short  distance  away — and  the  steady  oars 
bringing  it  every  moment  nearer. 

"  Come  darlmg,"  he  said  quickly,  his  face  a  shade 
paler  t'nan  was  usual  ;  "come  !  Home  is  the  safest 
place,  and  there  will  be  two  to  guard  you  there.'' 

"  1  can  trust  you  anywhere,  Stephen,  but  we  will 
go  now  if  you  really  w-Lsh  it." 

He  drew  her  arm  closer  in  his  own,  and  walked  ra- 
pidly up  the  path. 

Simeon  Howe  was  sitting  still,  and  he  watched 
them  intently  as  they  came  up  the  hill  together. 

"  V.'hat  have  you  to  tell  me,  runaways  '<"  he  cried, 
gazing  into  the  young,  love-hghted  faces. 

"  Ask  Stephen,  father  ?  He  can  speak  for  both  of 
us,"  she  said,  running  into  the  house. 

"  Is  it  true,  Stephen.    Does  the  child  lore  you  ?" 

"  I  thank  God  it  is  true,  dear  uncle  !  For  it  is  only 
for  love  that  I  would  ever  have  married  Berentje." 

'•  That's  right  enough.  But  I'm  glad  my  plan  ia 
not  to  be  upset.  " 

And  as  he  spoke  he  frowned  at  the  invisible  en»my, 
whose  future  comfort  he  intended  to  spoil. 

A  moment  later  and  he  sank  back  on  his  seat,  pala 
as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost  in  the  twilight.  " 
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His  long  invisible  enemy  had  taken  shnpe  and  stood 
before  him  in  bodily  guise. 

''  Do  you  know  me,  Simeon  Howe  ?  '  the  stranger 
askei  rudely. 

■•  Yea.  1  know  yci,  Dick  Haverood,"  he  answered, 
recovoring  his  wits  and  springing  to  his  feet.  "  I 
know  you  to  my  sorrow  !  You  were  the  enemy  of  my 
little  Martha,  and  the  worse  enemy  of  my  Viola's 
child.  Do  you  think  I  could  forget  you  or  the  evil 
you  have  done  V 

If  you  know  me  so  well,  you  know  that  I  am  not 
a  man  to  be  thwarted  in  my  desires.  I  may  be 
compelled  to  wait,  but  I  always  have  my  way  in  the 
end.    T  have  come  now  for  my  daughter  !" 

"  Your  daughter  !" 

"Yes.  I  am  ready  to  pay  for  her  board  and 
whatever  el.se^sbe  has  cost  you  these  seventeen  years  ; 
but  she  mu.=it  return  with  me  at  once." 

Simeon  Howe  stared,  for  once  speechless. 
"There  is  no  authority  that  csiii  be  exerted  before 
mine,  save  a  husband's,"  Richard  Haverood  said,  with 
an  unpleasant  laugh,  "<indIknowfrom  good  avithority 
that  Berentje  Haverood  has  never  had  a  lover  yet." 

Stephen  Mason  was  quick  to  think  and  quick  to 
act.  The  last  words  had  no  sooiier  left  Richard 
Haverood's  lips,  than  he  had  pulled  a  bit  of  paper 
from  his  pocket-book,  and  dashed  off  a  few  words  in 
pencil. 

'■  I  see  I'm  likely  to  be  in  the  way,  uncle,"  he  said, 
earelessly  ;  "If  you'll  just  put  your  name  to  this 
•crawl,  I'll  be  off." 

Old  Simeon  took  the  paper  with  a  trembling  hand, 
BTjd  glanced  it  over.  Then  seizing  the'pencil,  he  wrote 
bid  name  in  a  firm,  bold  hand  ;  and  immediately  after, 
Stephen  had  disappeared  inside  the  cottage. 

He  found  Berentje  pala  and  excited — for  she  had  ■ 
overheard  the  conversation,  and  was  already  dreading 
the  Feparation  from  her  lover. 

"  Berentje,  "  he  softly  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  how 
much  would  you  do  for  me 

■'Anything  that  is  not  wrong,"  she  said,  hastily, 
"and  anything  that  is  wrong,  I  know  you  would 
never  ask  me  to  do." 

■■  Thank  you,  darling.  You  shall  never  regret  your 
faith  in  me.  Will  j'ou  be  my  wife  to-night  ?  See, 
here  is  your  adopted  father's  consent." 

And  he  showed  her  the  paper  to  which  old  Simeon 
had  afSxed  his  name. 

•'  And  is  that  old  man  really  my  father  f"  she 
asked  nodding  towards  the  door. 

"  Yes." 

It  did  not  need  many  words  after  that  to  convince 
her  :  and  wkUs  the  two  men  were  still  angrily  talk- 
ing in  front  of  'the  house,  she  had  left  it  with  her 
lover — and  reached  the  minister's  house  a  half  mile 
•way — and  had  been  married  to  Stephen  Mason. 

It  not  until  old  Simeon  saw  her  coming  up  the 
hill  thit  he  dared  to  smile. 

Then  he  stood  up  proudly  and  reached  out  hi.?  hand 
to  her. 

"  You  see  your  daughter,  Richard  Haverood.  She 
is  good  and  beautiful,  and  will  grace  her  new  station 
in  life.  But  thank  God,  you  will  not  be  her  heir. 
Do  you  recognise  that  face  ?  Ah,  you  start — you 
have  not  forgotten  then  !  Yes,  that  is  Martha's  son, 
and  Berentje,  your  daughter,  i.s  his  wife.'' 

Loud  and  long  were  the  curses  Dick  Haverood 
heaped  upon  their  heads,  but  th'^ywcre  like  the  idlest 
wind  that  blows  to  Berentje  Mason,  for  her  lins- 
band's  arm  %va.s  around  her,  and  she  knew  there  was 
Bo  power  to  take  her  from  him. 

Before  morning  Richard  Haverood  had  disappeared; 
aad  when,  six  months  Liter,  Berentje  Mnsorj  and  her 
hufbnud  went  home  to  Leigh  Lauils,  they  found  that 
he  haxi  not  been  heard  from  since  he  left  eight  moiitiis 
before  ;  and  in  all  her  happy  life  she  never  heard 
from  him  again. 

Whether  he  was  wrecked,  or  whether  in  his  mad 
despair  he  thrtw  hitpself  into  t^ie  sea,  they  never 
knew. 

Bepentje  shed  some  sorrowful  tears,  f(<r  she  had 
meant  to  win  him  to  love  her  when  they  met  again  — 
but  time,  the  consoler  of  all  mourners,  healed  her 
grief. 

There  is  an  old  man,  with  white  hair,  who  sits  at 
thair  table  and  fireside,  whom  Berentje  calls  father, 
and  who  would  willingly  sacrifioa  hi.-*  own  life  to  save 
her  from  the  shadow  of  a  possiblo  grief. 

He  talks  sometimes,  sitting  in  the  quiet  English 
twilight,  of  a  cottage  far  away,  and  of  his  Margaiet's 
grave  just  back  of  it,  ui>der  the  sigliing  pinc-ti  ees  ; 
but  not  oveu  such  memories  ean  tempt  him  to  leave 
Leigh  Lamds,  and  the  grandchild  of  his  dear,  d^-ad 
Viola. 


FAIR  PLAY  ; 

OR,  NINA'S  STRATAGEM. 
'•'  What  !  worrying  again,  Meg  ?  What  good  do 
you  think  it  will  do  you  to  make  your  eyes  and  your 
nose  red,  and  your  face  as  spotted  as — as  a  leopard  ? 
I  am  sura  if  George  Gordon  could  sea  you  now,  he 
would  think  Rose  Foulon  more  beautiful  than 
ever  !" 

"Oh,  hush,  Nina,  you  know  I  am  just  as  misera- 
ble as  I  can  be,  and  yet  you  delight  in  teasing  me." 

"  I  only  do  it  for  your  good,  dear.  I  don't  be.- 
lieve  a  lost  lover  was  ever  yet  brought  back  by  cry- 
ing, nor  a  fickle  one  kept  by  sighs  and  a  dismal  iasx. 
Why,  child,  you've  treated  George  to  nothing  eke 
this  six  weeks."' 

"  It's  all  the  fault  of  that  spiteful  little  Rose 
Foulon.  She  doesn't  care  one  bit  for  Geor,ge,  but 
she  wants  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  taking  him  away 
from  me." 

"Well,  let  her  take  him,  then.    Who  cares?"' 
"  Nina." 

Nina  melted  at  the  reproachful  tone,  and  the  pale, 
sorrowful  face  lifted  to  her  own,  and  bent  down  to 
comfort  her  little  cousin. 

If  you  will  agree,"  she  said  softly,  "  to  be  guided 
by  me,  you  shall  have  your  lover  back  before  the 
month  is  out,  for  I  am  sure  h&  loves  you  best  after 
all." 

Meg  wiped  away  her  tears,  and  listened  to  her 
cousin  s  plan,  and  when  half  an  hour  later;  George 
Gordon  and  Rose  Foulon  came  dashing  by  on  horse- 
back, they  were  both  startled  by  a  ringing  peal  of 
laughter  from  the  open  wiadow  where  Meg  and  Nina 
sat. 

"  Move  number  one,"  cried  Nina  merrily.  "He 
knows  BOW  that  tears  haven't  drowned  all  your 
sweet  laughter.  Be  brave,  Meg,  and  we  will  see 
who  wins.  ' 

Nina  was  going  home  the  next  day,  but  they  were 
closeted  until  midnight  that  night — Nina  busy  with 
her  instructions,  and  Meg  intent  on  not  missing  a 
word. 

"  Now,  Meg,  little  pale-face,  good-night,"  she  said 
at  length,  turning  dojyn  the  light,  and  opening  tho 
door  which  led  to  her  own  room.  "  I'll  wager  you'll 
have  blushes  enough  w  hen  next  week  comes."' 

Meg  .slept  that  iiight  more  soundly  than  she  had 
.slept  for  many  a  night  before,  waking  only  in  time  to 
kiss  Nina  good-bye  as  she  came  upstairs  ready 
dressed  for  her  journey. 

"  Oh,  Nina,"  she  faltered,  "  do  you  think  I  can 
do  it  ?" 

"  Of  course  you  can.  Don't  be  a  little  goo.se  now, 
and  spoil  it  all.  Remember  Rose  Foulon;  and  if  she 
takes  your  lover,  take  hers." 

And  Kina  fled,  laughing,  down  the  stairs. 

For  two  days  after  that,  Meg  conducted  herself 
very  discreetly,  never  shedding  a  tear  for  her  recreant 
lover,  and  smiling  to  herself  in  a  very  tantalising  way 
whenever  she  met  the  bright  little  Rose  who  had  be- 
wildered him. 

Two  days-  and  then  the  mystery  was  solved. 

Ro«e  Foulon  had  made  up  her  mind  to  cultivate 
the  shy-faced  little  Meg  Dorillis,  and  as  soon  as 
Nina,  whose  .sparkling  eye.?  had  always  seen  through 
all  her  artful  coquetries,  w<is  fairly  out  of  the  way, 
she  went  to  work  with  a  will. 

Morning  and  evening  she  devoted  to  the  man  slie 
believed  to  be  in  love  with  her,  but  almost  every  af- 
ternoon found  her  on  the  old  porch  talking  to  Meg, 
who,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  did  not  discourage  her 
flying  visits. 

A  very  pretty  picture  they  made  as  th^y  sat  there, 
that  pleasant  August  afternoon  Mg  in  her  white 
dress,  high  at  the  throat,  and  finished  with  a 
dainty  lace  ruffle,  and  a  blue  ribbon  runDing  in  and 
out  the  gold  threads  of  her  hair  ;  while  Hose  was 
prettier  than  gver  in  her  livender  organdi,  with  cora! 
pin  and  ear-di'o^w,  and  two  or  three  wild  roses — that 
were  not  by  any  means  natural — nestling  in  the  braids 
of  her  dark  hair. 

A  very  pretty  picture — and  so  thought  the  young 
gentleman  who  came  slowljsjjp  the  walk,  stariug  as 
if  he  had  never  seen  such  innocput  beauty  before. 

'■  Ob,  Meg,  do  you  know  him  !  Surely  he  bowed 
to  one  of  UR.  He  is  the  handsomest  man  I  have  seen 
this  year  I" 


"It  is  Mr. — Mr.  Rogers,"  said  Meg,  blushing  a  de< 
lightful  ro.-y  red.  "  I  met  him  last  summer  at  Uncle 
Jessup's." 

"  Then  you  will  introduce  me — won't  you  ?" 

"Certainly,"  Meg  leplifd,  gravely;  for  she  felt 
that  the  battle  wa.^  about  to  bt-giu. 
.  The  gentleman  had  already  opened  the  gate,  and 
was  coming  kisuiely  up  the  walk. 

Meg  rose  to  meet  him,  looking,  if  Rose  were  a  rose 
in  the  garden  of  girls,  a  very  lily  in  the  sweet  com- 
pl?tene.';3  of  her  fa^e  and  attire. 

"  Your  cousin,  Nina  Eilet,  sent  me  here,  MissMar- 
garet,  and  ordered  me  to  put  mys-ilf  under  your  SU'. 
porvision.  I  am  a  .sort  of  wandering  .'ii-ab,  you  know, 
and  you  must  teac'u  mc  over  again  the  ways  of  civil, 
ised  life." 

"  I  will  do  the  be.=t  I  cm,' "  she  said  softly,  and 
then  she  turned  round  to  introduce  Miss  Foulon. 

Miss  Foulon  made  him  a  charming  bow,  and  hoped 
in  her  proud  heart  that  she,  too,  mig"hthave  a  chance 
to  teach  him  something. 

But  for  t'nat  day  at  least  she  was  obliged  to  leave 
them  altogether,  for  she  had  promised  George  to  go 
down  the  river  with  him  that  evening  in  his  newly, 
purchased  boat. 

So  she' sauntered  away  in  the  fast-falling  twilight, 
half  v.'ishicg  she  had  never  encouraged  George  Gor- 
don'b  attuntions,  and  full}-  resolved  to  give  him  back 
to  iVleg,  if  she  could  only  succeed  in  fascinating  the 
hand.ioma  stranger. 

A  week  passed  quickly  away  and  Mr.  Rogers- 
Charlie,  as  Meg  called  him — divided  his  atten- 
tions pretty  equally  between  the  two  ;  and  George 
Gordon  begiin  to  think  he  should  be  left  to  consols 
him.=.(lf. 

Then  came  a  change — he  began  to  devote  himself 
to  Rose  more  entirely,  scarcely  noticing  Meg,  who 
still,  however,  smileu  and  went  serenely  on  her  way. 

It  was  v/hen  matte:  s  had  stood  this  way  for  a  week 
or  tv.-o  that  Georgo  Gordon  was  wandering  discon- 
solately along  by  Rose  Fouion's  garden  fence  one 
twilight,  and  heard  a  bit  of  conversation  that  rather 
shocked  him,  vrhils  at  the  same  time  it  brought  him 
to  his  senses. 

Rose  stood  just  inside  the  grape  arbour,  and  waa 
holding  out  a  bunch  of  flowers,  exquisitely  arranged, 
to  Chaili-i  Rogers,  who  drew  back  a  little  without 
taking  them. 

"  So  you  won't  listen  to  my  proposal,"  Rose  said 
with  a  rod  flash  on  her  cheek  and  a  frown  on  her 
fair  brow. 

"I — 1  find  myself  in  an  unpleasant  predicament, 
Miss  Rose.  I  hopje  you  won't  banish  me  altogether 
from  yoo.r  sweet.  ])resence  ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  am  ea. 
giiged'  tu  Miss  Dorillis."* 

A  bomb-shelf  exploding  at  his  feet  couldn't  have 
shocked  the  poor  fellow  much  more. 

He  knew  therf  v.ho  it  w.ia  he  , loved  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  nature. 

■' To  think  that  littlo  thing  who  has  seemed  the 
very  essence  of  modesty  should  dare  to  propose  to 
any  man — much  more  to  that  Rogers  !  And  there 
is  my  precious  little  Meg — Fm  sure  she  loved  me 
once — and  by  Jove  I  know  now  that  I  have  loved 
her  all  fhe  time  I  To  think  that  she  should  be  his 
wife  !■   Oh,  I  can't  stand  it  !" 

Anil  nii-liiii  :  1  i.<  h^it  down  over  his  eyes  in  a  most 
unconit-ir  '  ;   ui  :  u  r,  he  rushed  away  toward  Meg's 

little  ct>tt;ige. 

Meg  w.as  standing  in  the  porch,  looking  at  the 
moon,  when  her  lover  came  lusb'ng  up  the  walk 
like  a  storm. 

The  pala  face  flushed,  and  there  was  an  anxious 
huik  iu  her  soft  eyes  before  he  spoke. 

"  Meg — my  own  dear  little  Meg,  how  could  you 
promise  to  marry  any  man  but  me  !" 

And  he  had  lii>  .ir.n  .iround  her,  and  was  gazing 
—his  sonl  ill  hi.~  ryoA  —  into  the  sweet  uplifted  face. 

"I — I  haven't  i)iou)ised  to  marry  anybody,"  she 
said,  the  r<,ise.s  deepening  in  her  cheeks. 

And  then  he  told  her  what  he  had  heard. 

"  I  am  engaged,"'  she  returned,  laughing  merrily, 
"  to  go  to  the  picnic  to-morrow  with  Mr.  Rogers,  and 
I  suppose  Rose  asked  him  to  go  with  her.  You  know 
it's  our  picnic,  and  we  are  jirivileged  to  ask  gentle- 
men, 1  suppo.-ied,"  she  added  shyly,  "that  Re'se 
would  ask  you,  and  so  " 

"  My  darling,  go  with  him  to  the  picnic, "J.but  pre 
mise  first  to  marry  nobody  but  me  !" 

What  she  promised  is  easy  to  tell  now — for  Meg 
and  Geoige  keej)  house  iu  the  prettiest  cottage  ia 
Glenville.  But  it  was  not  until  after  they  weiemar- 
Tied  that  she  told  her  husband  of  Kina's  Stiatogem, 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH; 


tMarch  20,  1875, 


|rije  |age. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  ingenious  and  tl)e 
amusement  of  our  readers  we  intend  giving  £1  per 
week  in  prizes,  in  two  sums  of  ten  shillings  each,  to  be 
awarded,  two  each  week  successively,  to  the  contri- 
butor of  the  best  original  Conundrum,  the  best  original 
Double  Acrostic,  the  best  original  Arithmetical  Puzzle, 
the  best  original  Charade,  or  the  best  Answer  to  the 
question  we  shall  propound. 

Each  competitor  must  write  under  a  nom  de  plume, 
but  must  also  send  his  or  her  proper  name  and  address, 
the  latter  to  be  published  only  in  case  of  winning  the 
prize.  Each  envelope  must  be  distinctly  endorsed — 
"  Prize  (charade,  conundrum,  or  acrostic,  as  the  case 
may  be)  Competition."  Clear  and  correct  answers 
must,  of  course,  be  sent  with  the  various  questions. 
It  must  be  understood  also  that  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  various  contributions 
as  well  as  that  which  may  receive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  decisions. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  winner  of  each  prize 
will  be  published  in  this  page,  and  a  Post-Ofiice  order 
for  the  amount  forwarded  the  same  day. 

SEVEN  DAYS  will  be  allowed  to  competitors — that 
is  to  say,  communications  may  be  sent  in  seven  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  questions.  All  received 
after  that  day  will  be  destroyed,  unopened.  On  the 
day  fortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each  compe- 
tition, the  prizes  will  be  announced  and  the  winners' 
names  published. 

As  competitors  for  our  Prizes  are  numbered  by  the 
thousand,  we  are  quite  \inable  to  consider  replies,  save 
where  our  rules  are  rigidly  complied  with.  The  same 
envelope  must  not  contain  answers  to  different  pro- 
posals— that  is,  to  charades  and  conundrums,  acrostics 
and  puzzles  ;  and  each  envelope  must  be  endorsed  as 
we  request  above.  Cards  and  accompanying  private 
letters  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  only  cause  confu- 
sion and  trouble.  Names  and  addresses,  plainly  writ- 
ten at  the  head  of  the  sheet  containing  the  matter, 
are  quite  sufficient.  Letters  cannot  be  read,  as  it  woui  \ 
be  physically  impossible,  and  competitors  will  please 
remember  that  sending  them  only  procures  a  place  in 
the  basket  for  their  communications.  There  can  be 
no  exception  to  these  rules. 

Prizes  have  been  awarded  to  : — 

1.  The  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

2.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

3.  J.  A.  Smith,  Eathdrum. 

4.  George  Mathews,  Bray. 

5.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore  Jones,  Templemore. 

6.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

7.  Mrs.  Mary  MacDermott,  80  Lower  Mount -street 
Dublin. 

8.  Miss  Anna  Morris,  Post  OfSce,  Armagh. 

9.  Robert  M.Kennedy,  6  Brookdale-terrace,  Antrim- 
road,  Belfast' 

\0.  Miss  L.  S.  Qore-Jones,  Templemore,  county 
***perary. 

11.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

12.  John  R.  Daniel,  75  Aungier-street,  Dublin. 

13.  Thomas  Greene,  49  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

14.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

15.  John  J.  Symes,  19  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 

1 6.  C.  Kavanagh,  Mountrath. 

17.  J.  A.  Smith,  Redcross. 

18.  Albert  E.  Grubb,  35  Grand  Parade,  Cork. 

19.  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

20.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore. 

21.  John  J.  Mottley,  6  Haddington-road,  Dublin- 

22.  N.  Ward,  Oyster  Island,  Sligo. 

23.  Clare  L.  M'Kinley,  Athy,  County  Kildare. 


24.  Thomas  Greene,  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

25.  The  Countess  Charlemont,  Roxborongh,  Moy. 

26.  John  M'Call,  25  Patrick-street,  Dublin. 

27.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry, 
Queen's  County. 

28.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

29.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore  Tipperary. 

30.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

31.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore. 

32.  Matthew  I.  Bergin,  Tullow,  County  Carlow. 

33.  Mrs.  Mary  M'Dermott,  80  Lower  Mount-street, 
Dublin. 

34.  John  O'Shea,  15  Belvidere-avenue,  Dublin. 

35.  Clare  S.  lI'Kinley,  Athy,  County  Kildare. 

36.  J.  S.  Gumley,  Templemore,  Tipperary. 

37.  Miss  M.  G.  Robinson,  Courtown,  Gorey. 

38.  Clare  S.  M'Kinley,  Athy,  County  Kildare. 

39.  Thomas  Watters,  Tullyraghan,  Castleblayney. 


This  week  we  offer  two  prizes  of  Ten  Shillings  eachi 
as  follows : — 

For  the  best  Arithmetical  Puzzle. 
For  the  best  Double  Acrostic. 


Ji  ate  d  llapolcoit 


— o  

The  follo-iving  Poem  by  Clare  S.  M'Kinley,  Athy,  county 
Kildare,  has  been  awarded  the  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings 
offered  in  the  Pinny  Despatch  of  March  6 : — 
I. 

The  morning  broke,  the  red  sun  shed  its  light  from  pole  to 
pole  ; 

The  gloomy  night  was  pass'd  away— the  thunder  ceased  to 
rolL 

A  p:iu.se  upon  Creation  fell  ;  the  nations  held  their  breath, 
And  stillness  for  a  moment  reign'd  upon  that  field  of  death. 

But,  hark  !  upon  the  trembling  plain  the  hostile  armie» 
come  ; 

Loud  peals  the  trumpet's  martial  blast,  and  rolls  the  war- 
like drum  ; 

A  thousand  gaudy  standards  upon  the  breeze  are  spread  ; 
Ere  night,  the  haiids  that  hold  them  may  be  numbered  with 
the  dead  !  ^ 

Lines  breaking  into  column-  hosts  deploying  into  lino  ; 
While  from  helmet,  sword,  and  bayonet  the  rays  of  morning 
shine  ; 

The  chivalry  of  Europe  have  met  in  arms  to-day, 

And  awe-struck  nations  anxiously  await  the  dire  affray  I 

There  Britain's  lions  crouch'd  to  spring,  and  Prussia's 

eagles  flew  ; 

O'er  ereiy  banner  proudly  wav'd  the  argent,  red,  and  blue  ! 
The  eagle  eye  of  Wellington  shone  with  a  warrior's  flame. 
And  victory  sat  upon  his  crest  and  led  his  ranks  to  fame. 

But  where  is  he— that  godlike  man —  the  terror  of  the 
world. 

Whose  name,  like  Lancelot's,  conquered  where  his  banner 
was  unfurl'd  ; 

Who  plac'd  the  royal  crown  of  France  in  triumph  on  his 
brow, 

And,  sprung  from  dust,  taught  prince  and  king  before  his 
throne  to  bow. 

Flushed  with  a  warrior's  hope,  he  gazed  upon  the  glorious 

scene ; 

"  Hero"  was  stamped  upon  his  brow,  and  "  Conqueror"  in 
his  mien. 

His  throne  and  crown  allur'd  him  on,  but  Fate  pursued 
behind, 

And  "  Death  or  Glory!"  in  his  ear  spoke  every  passing 
wind  ! 

He  saw  not  then  the  streaming  blood  of  Lonis'  fair  young 
Queen, 

Nor  he.avd  the  shouts  of  the  Commune  lend  horror  to  the 

scene ; 

Heard  not  the  slaughter'd  army's  groan  from  Russia's  ice- 
bound plain. 

Nor  a  Nation's  cries  for  vengeance  rise  from  the  blood-red 
fields  of  Spain ! 

He  saw  not  tlie  pale  face  of  her,  his  sad  abandon'd  bri^'.e. 
Rise  up  before  hira  in  the  fight,  with  gesture  sad,  to  chide. 
The  cannon's  roll,  the  victor's  shout,  were  all  th:it  he  could 
hear. 

And  the  dying  gio.ans  of  thousands  were  music  in  his  ear  ! 

The  echoes  of  Marengo  thrill'd  his  he.nrt  and  fired  his  eye  ; 
The  "Old  Guaids"  own'd  him  Monarch  —  their  bo.ast,  for 
him  to  die. 

And  now,  upon  the  battle-field  to  play  the  closing  g.ame. 
The  ablest  armies  gather,  and  the  field  is  wr.app'd  in  flame. 

They  meet— they  charge  I  The  length'ning  lines  are  roU'd 

in  sable  smoke ; 
And  cannons  thunder  thro'  the  gloom,  as  if  th'  Archangel 

spoke  1 


The  breezes  waft  the  clouds  away— the  standards  rise  aa 
fall— 

The  war-cries  of  the  legions  rise  In  triumph  over  all ! 

The  trumpet's  brazen  mouth  pours  forth  its  chaUenee  from 
afar  ; 

The  conqueror's  shout,  the  dying  groan,  add  hoiTor  to  tha 
war ! 

The  "Guards"  have  turned— their  ranks  are  broke  ^Napo- 
leon's hopes  are  o'er  I 
That  sun,  just  set,  shall  never  rise  on  him,  a  victor,  more  ! 

With  passion  pale  and  blank  despair  the  chief  beholds  thent 

fly, 

The  veterans  of  a  hundred  fights  have  left 'their  kineto 

die  ! 

One  glance  upon  his  shattered  ranks,  to  France  one  last 
adieu. 

An  angry  curse,  and  from  the  field  the  conquered  conqaeior 
flew  ! 


Who  sits  upon  the  rocky  coast,  beside  the  sea-b?at  shore. 
So  lonely,  gazing  on  the  waves  that  round  his  piison  roar  t 
Is  this  the  crown-bestowing  king  who  set  the  world  OB 
fiame  ? — 

A  Xerxes  in  his  fortunes— a  Caesar  in  his  fame  ! 

Now  prison'd  in  a  lonely  isle— the  world  is  his  no  more- 
Ambition's  golden  dream  is  gone,  and  all  his  fights  are 
o'er — 

The  idol  that  himself  had  made,  whose  heart  and  sonl  bad 

been. 

Has  turn'd  on  its  creator — a  second  Frankenstein  t 

How  changed  since  on  the  fatal  mom  he  fled  from  Elba'i 

isle. 

To  sacrifice  to  Mars  once  more  and  great  Bellona's  smile. 

To  startle  Europe  from  the  dream  that  dreamt  the  Hob 

tamed. 

That  motionless  and  silent  now  he  sits  when  war  is  nam'd ! 

Yet  he  was  great  !  and  round  his  name  in  Fame's  hi|^ 

temple  shines, 

"  Arms  and  the  man  !"  inscrib'd  in  gold,  round  which  the 

laurel  twines— 
His  fame,  his  fortunes,  and  his  deeds  are  records  of  the 

past, 

And  Europe  only  freely  breathed  when  he  had  breathed  hia 

last  ! 

Peace  to  his  ashes  !  let  no  tongue  insult  the  lion  dead  ; 
We  fear  not  now,  but  while  on  earth  he  fiU'd  our  hearts 

with  dread, 

In  life  the  cannon's  thund'ring  breath  was  his  with  Fortune's 

smile, 

But  the  waves  his  requiem  sang  in  death  around  Helena's 
isle  ! 

We  subjoin  the  following,  the  first  two  of  which  have 
much  merit.    The  prose  essays,  a  large  number  of  which 
came  to  hand,  were  of  an  inferior  character  : — 
IL 

Within  the  portals  of  that  mystic  hall. 

Filled  with  dim  shades  of  dynasties  of  kings. 
Wherein  are  wove  the  destinies  of  all 

Those  who  inherit  transient  Tellus'  things. 
Their  faces  pregnant  with  a  solemn  care. 

The  sister  Fates  bend  o'er  their  endless  toil. 
Now  Life  and  Hope  they  weave,  now  wau  Despair, 
The  threads  of  Fame  and  Glory  sunder  eve 

The  victor  hath  yet  tasted  of  the  spoil. 

The  threads,  0  Clothp,  now  thy  staff  doth  hold. 

Be  sure  theyr'e  steeped  in  true  Mavortian  tide. 
For  he  whose  destiny  thou  dost  unfold 

On  fields  of  sla'.ighter  shall  o'erturn  the  pride 
Of  kingly  despots,  whom  behind  his  car 

Triumphant  shall  he  lead  in  gilded  chains  ; 
And  dread  Bollona,  lend  thy  torch  of  war, 
Till  smiling  peace  and  commerce  shrink  afar 

From  smoking  towns  and  hattle-crimsoued  plains. 

And  th<  u,  Lachcsis,  spin  with  toilsome  skill 

Ambition's  fibres  thvdugl;  his  skom  of  life, 
And  boliiest  genius,  fr.iught  with  hv.nian  ill. 

And  quick  resolve,  to  turn  the  tide  of  strife. 
Yet  let  a  cankerous  warp  run  through  thy  loom. 

In  glory's  maddening  chalice  venom  throw  ; 
No  gleam  of  joy  mix  through  his  web  of  gloom. 
Hold,  Atropos,  thy  shears,  until  tb.e  tomb 

Close  o'er  his  pride  and  heart-remordent  woe. 


'Twas  Milan's  wondrous  Gothic  pile. 

Its  thousand  tints  of  dazzling  dye 
Gleamed  o'er  a  scene  as  rii  h  its  aisle 

Hath  ne'er  yet  given  to  huiuau  eye. 
Eai  irciod  by  a  glittei  ing  hxm\, 

TI.e  victor's  temples  now  caress 
The  iron  crown  or"Luitprand, 

Snatched  from  Religion's  t^irdiness. 

I'pnn  thy  field,  O  .\usterlit7,, 

The  sun  smiled  o'er  that  child  of  Chance, 
And  Vict'ry,  iclior-dvipping,  sits 

Above  the  toi  n  pluuies  of  France. 
Two  tyrants  there,  with  eyes  of  stone, 

Look  on  the  ruin  of  their  pi  ide. 
Wrought  by  th:it  mighty  '>ii''  alone. 

Whose  genius  hath  their  power  defied 

Th?  stir  of  F.ime  begins  to  set ; 

The  rtag  which  e'er  in  tiiinnph  flew 
'Neath  pyramid  and  minaret  . 
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Sinks,  soaked  in  blood,  at  Waterloo  I 
In  vain  his  chiefs  heroic  try 

Those  bristling  squares  to  penetrate. 
The  grand  Old  Guard  show  how  "  to  die  ;" 

But  what  can  stay  the  stroke  of  Fate  1 

A  rujjeJ  isle,  by  ocean  girt — 

That  occau  restless  as  the  brain 
That  thriibs  within  the  marble  brow 
Of  him  whose  nod  made  monarche  bow, 

So  spoiled  of  Fortune's  flattering  trail? 
As  to  believe  she'd  ne'er  desert— 

A  hopeless  captive  paces  now. 
A  few  short  years  of  exile,  chilled 

By  disappointment's  luttsr  breath  ; 
A  si;;h,  a  prayer,  a  s>pirit  tilled 

Witli  mortal  hopes  and  fears  ;  and — Death! 

Such  was  thy  fate,  O  wondrous  man  1 

But  many  ndorinj  hearts  believe 
The  well-known  Kavb,  tlie  eagle  scan, 

The  pallid  brow,  in  death  still  live. 
Thy  name,  thy  star,  m  tiuul  di.spiaycd, 

Still  rou^;e  the  blood  and  iirethe  heart; 
Tliy  laurels  bright  shall  never  fade 

lu  Fame's  proud  shrine,  O  Bonaparte  ! 


J.  O  S. 


III. 

ioe  VEmyj-eur  !  that  magic  cry 
Once  thrilled  on  Europe's  lips, 
is  meteor  sword  was  flashing  by 
To  glory  or  eclipse; 
He  dazzled  France  with  dreams  of  power, 

Kc  stored  her  lost  renown- 
He  cmrabled  kingdoms  in  an  hour, 
And  grasped  the  Caesars'  crown. 

His  banners  on  to  victory  passed 

Where'er  his  legions  trod. 
He  reigneil  in  France's  throbbing  breast 

Her  monarch  and  her  god  ! 
And  never  yet  to  king  was  given 

The  homage  to  liini  paid. 
Nor  even  on  the  shrine  of  Heaven 

More  costly  otleiings  laid. 

To  win  for  him  another  throne 

To  death  young  spirits  rushed, 
And  like  the  grass  in  summer  mown. 

Beneath  his  feet  wore  crushed  ; 
The  veteran  shed  his  lite  blood  warm 

(What  spell  had  France  upon  her  '.) 
To  wear  upon  a  shattered  form 

Napoleon's  star  of  honour! 

And  did  his  blood  through  ages  dim 

Run  from  St.  Louis  down  ( 
Had  Charlemagne  bequeathed  to  him 

The  splendour  of  his  crown  ? 
His  fortune  was  a  soldier's  sword, 

A  Corsican  by  birth- 
How  came  he,  then,  proud  Europe's  lord. 

The  wonder  of  the  earth  ? 

Beneath  his  pale,  impassive  brow 

That  secret  was  concealed, 
Too  great  for  mortal  man  to  know, 

To  Heaven  alone  revealed  ; 
His  giant,  genius  never  came 

In  doubtful  purpose  here, 
Nor  reached  the  pinnacle  of  fame 

Without  commission  clear.   .   .  • 

Vine  I'Etnpereur  !  O  taunting  cry. 

By  grief  and  pain  laid  low, 
A  captive  in  his  misery  ; 

Where  are  his  sceptres  now  ? 
This  was  his  fate— A  lonely  rock, 

The  wild  waves  dashing  by, 
And  death  amid  despair  to  mock 

Life's  grandest  destiny. 

Such  was  the  Great  Napoleon's  doom, 

And  thus  his  glories  set  ; 
But  in  the  shadow  of  his  tomb 

Slept  living  empires  yet. 
That  will  transcendent  does  not  rest, 

France  feels  t)ie  spell  still  on  her, 
She  clasps  upon  her  bleeding  breast 

Napoleon's  star  of  honour  1 


t.  S.  0-J. 


IV'. 


The  sad  waves  lash  the  barren  rocks, 
The  surges  wild  the  bleak  shores  lave  ; 

Through  drifting  clouds  the  placid  queen  of  right. 
Shines  down  upon  a  new-made  grave. 

As  yet  no  sculptured  marble  marks  the  spot. 

To  tell  of  him  who  sleeps  beneath  ; 
No  fiowers  yet  bloom  on  the  grassy  mound  ; 

Nor  friendly  hand  has  placed  a  wreath 

On  his  cold  breast,  who  lately  stood 
With  conquering  foot  upon  the  neck  of  kings, 

Or  moved  the  nation's  heart  at  will. 
If  he  but  lightly  swept  the  strings. 

ipproach.  Ambition,  and  behold 
Where  low  thy  proudest  votary  lies ; 


The  blood  of  victims  offered  at  thy  shrine 
Aloud  to  Heaven  for  vengeance  cries. 

Monarch  !  in  the  dust  thy  lofty  head  is  bowed, 

Thv  restless  brain  forever  stilled  ; 
The  iuaster-hand  \.  hich  held  the  sceptre  firm 
Is  nerveless  now— forever  chilled. 

The  star  of  destiny,  at  whose  illusive  fane 

Thy  haughty  brow  has  stooped  f  adore. 
Has  wrecked  thy  bark  upon  the  treacherous  reefs. 

And  left  thee  stranded  on  this  rocky  shore. 

Where  thou,  the  modern  Prometheus,  didst  chafe. 

By  victor's  palling  fetters  chained, 
The  fiat  went  forth,  thy  doom  v/as  sealed, 
Thy  fate's  bright  guiding  orb  had  waned. 

Beside  the  swiftly  rolling  river. 

Ere  death's  dark  angel  winged  its  flight, 

Didst  thou  with  lightning  glaUce  recall  the  past. 
When  in  the  splendour  of  impci'ial  might 

Thy  Juggernaut  of  triumph  slow  was  dr.awn, 
Vvith  iiithless  hands,  o'er  bleeding  hearts, 

Regardless  of  the  widow's  tear,  tiie  orphan's  wail. 
Unmoved  'midst  Fortune's  fiery  darts'! 

Or  didst  thou  think  of  her  who.'se  life  was  laid 
On  thine  ambitiou  s_aitar— noble  sacrifice? 

The  guardian  angel  of  "thy  darkest  hours. 
Could  not  her  love  in  brighter  days  suffice  ? 

If  phantoms  of  the  loved  and  lost 
Are  e'er  allowed  to  quit  the  realms  of  bliss, 

She  whose  fate  was  intertwined  with  thine 
Would  haunt  thee  in  an  hour  like  this. 

But  not  in  anger — she  had  Ion?  forgiven 

The  torturing  wrong,  the  cruel  blow; 
If  her  pale  presence  glided  near, 

'Twould  softly  soothe  thy  couch  of  woe. 

On  thatlone  sea-girt  isle,  amid  the  clash 

Of  warring  elements  and  the  din 
Of  storm  without,  the  ruling  passion  fought 

For  empire  in  thy  dying  soul  within. 

The  neighing  of  thy  war-horse  broke  upon  thine  tar. 
Once  more  thy  Guards  to  glory  onward  led, 

"  Tete  d'armee  !"  as  loud  the  accents  of  delirium  rang, 
"Life's  fitful  fever  o'er,"  thy  weary  spirit  fled. 

Relentless  despot  of  the  iron  will. 

Thy  resting  place  in  awe  we  near, 
Thy  faults  deploring,  we  would  inly  mourn 

'Thine  adverse  fate,  thini^  exile  drear. 

Hyacinth. 


V. 

The  fate  of  Napoleon  !  oh,  seek  not  to  paint 

In  the  colours  of  envy  or  scorn 
The  man  near  whose  glories  all  others'  grow  faint 

And  fade  like  the  vapours  of  morn  I 

Oh,  seek  not  to  sully  the  fame  of  the  King 
At  whose  name  Europe  trembled  with  fear. 

Who  loved  like  a  demi  god  round  him  to  fling 
A  sceptre  to  each  he  held  dear. 

Nor  endeavour,  defamers,  to  cast  o'er  his  grave 

The  shade  of  detraction's  foul  breath — 
Oh,  follow  him  not  o'er  the  wild-heaving  wave 

To  the  islet  that  watched  o'er  his  death. 

They  say  that  ambition  hath  sullied  the  fame 

That  else  was  so  glorious  and  fair — 
Eutoh,  let  them  search  theirown  hearts  ere  they  blame. 

And  banish  the  faults  they  find  there  ! 

Alas  for  the  pow'r  that  is  fleeting  and  vain  ! 

Thou  didst  reach  to  an  Empire's  high  throne. 
But  now  thou  art  crushed  and  defeated  again. 

And  left  with  thy  sorrow  alone  1 

Alone  !  to  repine  for  the  sway  thou  hast  lost — 
For  the  sceptre  thoul't  handle  no  more  ; — 

Alone,  to  depart  on  the  waves,  tempest-toss'd, 
And  to  die  on  their  desolate  shore  1 

Ah  me!  'Ms  the  fate  of  the  bravest  and  best. 

To  rise  like  a  star  o'er  the  sea— 
To  shine  for  awhile — to  be  honoured  and  blest — 

And  to  perish,  fond  dreamer,  like  thee  1 

Farewell  !  thou  hast  broken  full  many  a  heart. 
But  there's  one  that  can  weep  for  thee  yet  ; 

Thou  hast  left  a  renown  that  can  never  depart, 
That  Europe  can  never  forget. 

Farewell  !  on  the  marble  that  honours  thy  grave, 

Yet  lingers  the  light  ef  the  past  ; 
Farewell !  in  thy  home  of  the  sorrowful  wave, 

Thy  heart  was  untamed  to  the  last  !  GlACO. 


The  rapid  and  daily  increasing  sale  of  Williams  and  Go  's 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Prices,  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s  lOd.  nw;  lb, 
25  Capel-street,  Dublin^ 


The  following  Conundrum,  by  Thcmas  Watters,  Tullys- 
raghan,  Castleblayney,  has  been  awarded  the  prize  of  Ten 
Shillings  offered  in  the  Penny  Despatch  of  March  6 

If  I  should  send  to  Mr.  Byrne 

By  quickest  means  my  writing  quill,  , 
What  should  he  send  me  by  return 

To  make  his  obligation  nil  ? 
And  by  the  answer  clearly  show 
That  neither  does  the  other  owe. 
—The  Penny  Despatch  :  because  the  one  is— the  pen  I  de- 
spatch, and  the  other  is  the  Penny  Despatch. 

We  subjoin  the  following  from  796  received  : — 
If  you  have  any  ready  wit,  now  here's  a  chance  to  show  it- 
Pray,  tell  me  what's  the  difference  'twixt  Adam  and  » 

poet  ? 

"  A  poet,"  they  say,  "  is  bom  not  made," 
And  Adam  was  made,  not  born,  'tis  said. 

Why  oughtja  good  singer  never  be  at  a  loss  for  money  ? 
— Because  he  always  has  some  notes  in  his  chest. 

What  member  of  Parliament  is  always  a  subject  of  ridi- 
cule ? — The  member  for  Limerick,  because  he  is  always  the 
Butt  of  the  house. 

H.  B. 

Readers  of  this  magazine 
A  con.  I  here  propound, 
What  if  the  difference  between 

(Quite  strange  to  you  t'will  sound) 
The  late  Napoleonic  reign 

And  of  burnt  cork  a  piece, 
With  which  their  faces  boys  oft  stain  } 
My  rhyming  now  must  cease. 

—One  Is  a  dynasty,  the  other  is  a  nasty  dye. 

Shirtt. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  editor  of  the  Penny 
Despatch  and  a  young  lady  who  readily  accepts  the  pro- 
posal of  her  sweetheart !  One  offers  the  prizes,  and  the 
other  prizei  the  ofier, 

Campana. 

Why  should  every  Irish  farmer  subscribe  to  the  Penny 
Despatch  l  Because  it  gives  him  excellent  aerials  all  the 
year  round. 

Senex. 

Why  is  a  ship  at  sea  like  a  young  lady  1  Because  she  is 
often  in  "stays,"  frequently  "tacks,"  and  could  not  get  oa 
without  "  earings"  and  thimbles. 

WTiy  is  Bismarck  Uke  a  housekeeper  2    Because  he  has 
charge  of  the  "  Diet." 

Why  is  D  like  the  "  last-day  ?  Because  it's  the  end  of  the 
world. 

When  is  a  book  not  a  book  1  When  it's  a  magazine. 

Why  is  the  letter  L  like  Athlone  ?  Because  it  is  the 
centre  of  Ireland, 

MoYLE. 

Why  is  Miss  L.  S.  Gore  Jones  like  a  good  and  victorious 
Queen '{  Because  she  is  admired  by  a  great  many  who 
never  have  seen  her,  and  her  opinions  are  listened  to  with 
the  strictest  attention,  and  sent  in  despatches  all  over  the 
country.  When  her  name  appears  in  those  despatches  her 
opponents  are  compelled  to  submit  to  her  superiority.  She 
has  also  competed  for  and  won  ten  crowns  (the  prizes  she 
was  awarded). 

Tom  Tit. 

Why  is  the  Prince  of  Wales  like  a  man  climbing  a  moun- 
tain t   Because  he's  nearing  the  crown. 

Why  is  Marshal  MacMahon  like  the  EiUtor  of  the  Penny 
Despatch  ?  Because  he  is  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff  ; 
rules  his  subjects  impartially ;  his  "  despatches  "  are  eagerly 
looked  for  ;  and,  while  discharging  his  duties,  he  gains  the 
confidence  of  all. 

When  did  Clonkee  become  the  King  of  the  other  Baronies 
of  Cavan  2  When  it  was  proclaimed,  of  course. 

P.  Joe. 

Why  is  a  girl  not  a  noun !  Because,  alas  (a  lass)  is  an 
interjection. 

Why  h.-kvewe  reason  to  doubt  the  existence  o;  the  Giant's 
CausewAy  '!   Because  Ireland  abounds^witU  sham-rocks. 

Why  is  one  of  the  Sneider  rifles  in  Ashantee  like  a  cavalry 
soldier  in  Ireland?  Because  he  is  a  carbine  there,  the 
other  is  a  carbineer. 

Why  are  railway  trains  like  washerwomen?  Because 
they  have  ironed  aU  England,  and  have  occasionally  done  a 
little  mangling. 

KlLLARNEr. 

Why  are  fashionable  evening  dresses  like  good-disciplined 
soldiers  S   Because  they  are  well  trained.' 

What  member  of  Parliament  would  be  glad  if  he  was 
fourteen  pounds  less  ?„Gladstone;  because  fourteen  pounds 
being  a  stone  he  would  be  glad. 

What  two  letters  express  the  state  of  a  man's  pocket 
when  devoid  of  coin  1   Sl.  T.  (empty). 

If  you  wish  to  sell  a  poimd  of  tea  can  you  do  so  without 
using  scales.  Yes  J  because  where  there's  a  will  there's 
way  (weigh). 

at.  L.  K» 
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TO  c6llRESP0^^I)ENTS.  1 
Letters  aro  not  answered  until  ;it  least  ten  days  after 
they  are  received;  and  occasionally,  owing  to  their  Dum- 
ber, seme  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributora  are  reijue-ited  to  state  iHstinctly  wliat,  if  any, 
remunsration  they  expect  for  thaip  contributions.  Atten- 
tion to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

ncjected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  where  stamps  are  en- 
closed for  their  return.  In  uo  case  do  we  bold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  pyia.^al,  and  c Jiitributor* 
should  keep  copias  of  them;  bat,  ii^our  rule  is  complied 
with,  we  take  every  caro  to  return  t!;eai  safely,  if  luuud 
unsuitable. 

P.  K.-L Frederic's  Town  is  the  capitrd  of  Xow  Brunswick, 
one  of  the  .British  posiessions  ia  North  America  ,New 
Erunswic):  is  now  pari  of  the  Bo:ninion  Coiifederation. 
It  is  rapidly  advancing  in  population  and  fertility.  It 
has  several  town;,  an:o:ii;  which  wo  may  mention  Parr 
Town,  Digby,  and  New  Ediuburgh.  The  establishment 
of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  gives  great  additional  im- 
portance to  jVow  Brunswick. 

J- B.— So  many  m.irriages  take  pTace  after  thirty  that  wo 
consider  you  have  do  reason  to  despond,  or  to  suppose 
that  the  gentiemm  Vr'ill  oveflooi  yoa.— — With  rejard  to 
your  anxiety  about  your  hair  growing  so  low  on  your 
forehead,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  to  check  it  is  to  wear 

it  constantly  brushed  back  from  the  temples.  Dspiia- 

tories  are  not  only  can^crou^  bat  useless.  To  effa-.-e  the 
mark  letl  by  the  bli.ster,  bathe  the  part  repeatedly  in 
milk,  and  anoint  it  with  cold  cream.on  gping  to  bed. 

X-— Your  duties  app  »ar  to  clash,  bui  they  do  not  do  so  in 
reality.  If  the  young  lady  is  worthy  of  your  regard,  she 
is  not  in  love  with  your  position  but  with  you,  and  she 
will  not  respect  you  the  less  for  the  shade  which  the 
g.iilt  of  others  his  thrown  over  yoiir  position.  With  a 
true  woman-heart  she  v,-;;i  v.alue  the  more,  and  endeavour 
to  atone  to  you  for  a  misfortune  occasioned  by  no  fault  of 
yours.  Wipity  your  mother,  but  you  must  not  be  guilty 
of  deception  in  order  to  shelter  her. 

A.  M. — For  what  you  tjrm  the  fac-i-buruinj  we  advise  you 
to  take  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  magnesia  in  milk.  This  will  cor. 
roct  the  acidity  on  the  stomach  that  generally  occasions 
face-burning,.-  '  , 

M.  G.— We  cannot  alvfse  you  until  ycra  tell  us  in  wjiatca-; 
pasity  you  wish  to  bviug^ui  your  daughtei;. 

Ekvip.ice  D,— Try  to  re  T.im  the  affections  of  your  friend 
by  uncomplaining  g'^atleness  and  constancy. 

H.— Violent  passions  seldom  last  lonfi,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped 
you  will  soon  conriuer  yours.  Your  immediate  union  with 
the  young  lady  would  ba  as  ruinous  to  her  as  to  your- 
self. 

A  Tru"  Lover  m.ay  be  mistaken  in  the  nature  of  his  o\vn 
feelings.  We  advise  h:m  to  take  no  immediate  step.  Let 
him  wait  a  little  while,  and  if  his  love  stands  the  test  of 
time  and  he  is  a  sufficiently  "  true  lover"  to  wish  to  be- 
came a  suitor,  let  him  write  to  the  yoimg  lady's  parents, 
begging  leave  to  pay  his  addresses  to  her. 

.5.  A. — The  style  of  the  engaged  ring  is  optional  ;  but  care 
should  be  taken  that  it  exactly  fits  the  finger.  The 
name  sweatbriar  is  evidently  suggested  tioy  the  properties 
of  the  shrub. 

D.— It  is  by  the  sentiments,  and  not  by  the  writing  of 
the  letters,  that  we  judge  of  the  character  of  our  cor- 
responilsnts.  We  have  no  faith  injV,-riting  as  indicative 
of  disposition. 

IroiA  HoRto.Nasks  usHo  tell  her  where  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
was  born,  and  what  became  of  him  ;  from  what  part  of 
Ameiica  he  brought  the  potato,  and  where  he  first 
planted  it.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  born  in  Devonshire  in 
1552  He  was  educated  at  O.vford,  and  was  a  member  of 
Oriel  College.  It  seems  ha  was  at  one  time  intended  for 
the  law,  for  in  early  life  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Temple.  Subseqngntly  he  served  in  the  English  army  in 
Ireland.  He  afterward.s,  in  1.5S1,  founded,  in  America, 
the  colony  of  Virginia,  calling  it  after  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. It  was  on  his  return  that  he  brought  ^back  the 
potatoes,  introducing  them  for  the  first  time  into 
Europe  ;  on  his  estates  near  Cork  he  first  planted  them. 
He  was  employed  in  many  public  services;  but,  not  being 
favoured  by  Elizabeth's  successor,  James  I.,  he  was 
charged  with  being  privy  to  a  conspiracy  for  placing 
Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne.  The  indictment  was  for 
inisprisson  of  treason,  but  a  base  jury  found  him  guilty  of 
treason-  Inconsequence,  Sir  Walter  was  imprisoned  for 
twelve  years  in  the  Tower,  during  which  time  he  wrote 
his  "  History  of  the  World."  At  len^h,  however,  he  ob- 
'/bained  Bis  liberty,  and  also  the  command  of  an  expedi- 
tion to  Ouiana  la  South  America.    Oa  bis  return,  in 


HIS,  he  was  arrested  at  the  instig.ation  of  the  Spanisli 
Amb;'..ssador,  for  attacl:ing  a  Spanish  settlement,  and 
ordered  to  be  executed  under  the  former  verdict  for  trea- 
son obtained  sixteen  years  before  !  This  legal  murder  took 
pUic?  October  2';;ili,  lOlR. 
A.  J.  D -.You  give  a  very  contradictory  account  of  your 
symptoms,  for  you  complain  of  feeling  neither  pleasure 
nor  pain,  and  a  little  further  on  you  say  you  feel  hor- 
ribly miserable.  Wo  suspect  the  last-mentioned  is  the 
roal  state  of  your  feelings  ;  and  we  suspect  that  you  arc 
labouring  under  that  lov.-neJs  of  spirits  that  results  from 
biliousness.  We  advise  you  to  consult  a  respectable  me- 
dical man. 

IC.  R.— Vve  do  not  undertake  to  recommend  books  on 
c  iquctte;  but  wo  ara  willing  to  give  our  readers  any 
instructions  they  require.    It  is  not  necessary  to  thank  a 
gout'.eman  for  escorting  you  from  the  dia.iing-roora  to 
the  dining-room.    Finger  glasses  are  removed  with  the 
dinner,  cloth,  before  the  dessert  is  put  on  the  table. 
Coffee  is  served  up  to  the  ladies  as  soon  as  they  return 
to  the  drawing-room. 
Ignoramus..-"  Ignoramus "  must  be  guided  by  the  lady's 
convenience.     His  fjrcat  object  must  be  to  give  her  the 
best  part  of  tho  road  to  walk  on.    In  conversing  with  her 
let  him  select  the  topici  of  tho  day  ;  and  above  all,  avoid 
being  tedious.     In  conversation  ''tous  les  genres  sont 
bons,  hors  le  genre  ennuyoux," 
R.  UOBB.— Compiegne  is  in  the  department  of  Oiae.  The 
forest  of  Compiegne  is  of  immense  extent.   This  forest  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.    A  large  and  magnifi- 
cjnt  royal  chateau  was  gradually  rebuilt  under  Louis 
XV.,  according  to  the  designs  of  the  architect  Gabriel. 
The  gardens  arc  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  Tiiile- 
ries.    This  castlo  was  once  the  residence  of  Charles  IV. 
of  Spain,  his  qlioen,  and  their  sons,  during  the  first  part 
of  their  captivity  in  France.    It  was  hero  that  Napoleon 
I.  and  the  Archduchess  ilaria  Louisa  first  met  on  the 
occasion  of  their  marriage  in  1810. 
J.  M  — :^piinkiing  furs  or  woollen  stufils,  as  well  as  the 
drawers  or  boxes  in  which  such  articles  are  kept,  with 
spirits  6f  turpentine,  is  an  easy  method  of  preventing  the 
destruction  occaiiioned  by  moths.    The  unpleasant  scent 
of  the  turpentine  will  speedily  evaporate  on  exposure  of 
the  stuff's  to  the  air.    Leaves  of  tobacco  are  also  effectual 
in  keepiiig  off  mfjths.    Lay  them  betv.een  the  folds  of 
rfObllen  'a^lJltles.    It  is  partilglarly  in  the  spring  that  you 
must  take  precautions.    Shake  and  beat  the  woollen  gar- 
ments to  destroy  the  moths'  eggs,  and  repeat  all  the 
means  of  prevention. 
A.  S.— Chilblains  are  variously  treated.    We  have  already 
given  many  receipts  for  removing  them.    If  your  chil- 
blains are  not  broken,  hold  them  over  the  steam  of  hot 
vinegar.    But  if  they  are  broken  and  have  become  sore, 
apply  a.  dressing  of  yellow  basUicon,  mirced  with  a  few 
drops  of  spirits  of  turpentine  ;  spread  on  fine,  but  mind 
you  keep  the  part  affected  warm.     Try  the  following 
mixture  for  the  cough  :— Take  of  oil  of  sweet  almoniis 
and  syrup  of  balsam,  tivo  ounces  of  each,  four  ounces  of 
barley  water,  an.J  thirty  drops  of  spirits  of  sal  volatile, 
shake  them  well  together,  and  take  two  large  spoonfuls 
when  the  cough  is  troublesome. 
A  W.— The  names  of  the  stars  that  rise  and  set  with  the 
sun,  and  are  consequently  called  morning  and  evernng 
stars,  are  Venus  and  Jupiter.    M'e  will  take  your  re- 
quest into  consideration, 
S.  S. — You  may  clean  your  velvet  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
Procure  a  small  square  of  pipe  clay,  and  scrape  a  littlj 
oS  upon  the  velvet ;  then  take  a  brush  madeof  the  same 
material  as  the  carpet,  whiifk,  and  lightly  brush  off.  This 
raises  the  pile,  and  restores  the  bloom. 
T.  D.— Mad.agascaris  an  island  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 
It  is  about  800  miles  in  length  and  200  in  breadth.  The 
inhabitants,  who  are  black,  are  still  in  a  very  uncivilised 
state.  *• 
G.— It  is  not  according  to  the  rules  of  etiquette  to  bow  to 
the  general  company  on  entering  a  room.    You  should 
first  address  the  lady  of  the  house,  and,  after  her,  the 
nearest  acquaintance  you  happen  to  recognise  in  tho 
apartment. 

Yor.NG  ARTIST.— By  the  use  of  the  following  liquid  you 
will  be  able  to  paint  with  water-colours  upon  greasy  or 
even  oiled  papers,  or  to  colour  engravings  notwithstand- 
ing the  oiliness  of  the  surface.  Boil  together  a  ptnt  of 
ox-gall  and  two  ounces  of  powdered  alura.  Boil  this  three 
times,  then  add  two  ounces  of  common  salt.  Let  the 
liquor  settle,  when  you  will  have  a  clear,  colourless  finid_ 
which  decant,  and  preserve  in  well-corked  bottles.  A 
small  portion  of  this  added  to  the  water  with  which  you 
mis  your  colours  will  BufBce.  A  few  drops  of  the  distilled 


essence  of  lemon  may  be  added  to  the  above.  Thi<  is  a 
most  valuable  article,  and  Is  usually  sold  at  a  high  pric» 
by  those  v.'ho  know  how  to  prepare  it: 

*I.  B.— Your  private  agreement  does  not  preclude  yoa 
from  dLiiving  ail  the  relief  which  the  law  can  afford  yoa 
under  your  painful  circumslances.  Ycur  letter  proves 
that  you  have  profited  in  a  remirkable  degree  from  the 
slight  educational  advantage  ycu  have  enjoyed. 

L.  A.— If  your  lover  only  talks  to  you  on  general  subjects, 
follow  the  lead,  do  the  same.  It  is  very  undignified  in  a 
lady  to  allow  herself  to  be  outdone  in  indillereuce.  U  ia 
the  gentleman  who  should  woo,  not  the  lady ;  and  tiie 
latter  gains  nothing  by  inverting  the  proper  order  o£ 
things.  It  is  .said  of  men,  "  fly  and  they  follow— follow 
and  they  fly."   We  have  no  faith  in  love  at  first  sight. 

Delt.a..— The  predtcesEor  of  the  present  king  of  Saidinia, 
Victor  Emmmucl,  was  ChaUes  Albert.  He  began  hii 
reign  in  1.S31. 

P.  P.— Respecting  house  plants,  do  not  forget  to  leave  at 
night  a  little  fire  in  the  grate  of  the  room  where  the  plants 
are,  supposing  tho  weatberto  be  frosty.  If  mild,  rotten- 
ness is  the  danger  to  which  your  plants  are  exposed.  If 
you  sea  any  sign  of  it,  remove  the  decaying  parts,  and  dnst 
the  v/ounds  with  .sulphur.    Placi  the  plants  exposed  to 

I  the  light,  and  when  you  water  them,  which  should  be  but 
sparingly,  beware  of  leaving  any  water  in  the  pans. 

A  Stlde.nt— The  "black  reviver"  is  made  thus  :— Boil 
in  two  pints  of  soft  water  down  to  one,  two  ounces  of 
Aleppo  galls  in  powder ;  two  ouncjs  of  logwood  chips, 
brok>  n  small ;  one  ounce  of  guin  arabic  ;  thee  add  one 
ounce  of  green  copperas.  Brush  the  clothes  free  from 
dust,  and  apply  the  above  waim,  w;th  a  sporgo. 

J. — It  is  usual,  under  the  circurastanees  you  name,  to  ett* 
close  a  stamped  envelope  for  a  reply. 

A.  SI.  M.— The  sentence  ycu  have  quoted  is  perfectly  coi» 
rect. 

W.  W.— Why  should  you  force  yourself  upon  a  young  lady, 
who  evidently  does  not  require  your  acquaintance. 

P.  L  —We  do  not  think  your  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  21 
will  free  you  from  the  consequences  of  year  mnning  away 
while  yet  a  minor. 

E.  F.— A  little  lemon  j'uice  will  remove  stains.  Weadrise 

you  not  to  proceed,  but  to  retreat,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
mortification  of  a  refusal.  We  wish  you  bitter  success  ia 
your  next  courtship,  provided  you  determine  never  again 
to  carry  on  a  flirtation. 

M  B.  S  — Keep  your  feet  warm  by  exercise,  or  by  wearing 
nice  woollen  stockings,  and  boots  sufficiently  easy  to 
allow  of  the  free  circulation  of  the  blocd.  In  wet  W4a- 
ther  have  gutta  percha  soles  or  Indian  rubber  goloshes  ; 
but  never,  when  the  feet  are  wet,  pour  spirits  into  tfc» 
boots  or  slices  v.ith  the  idea  that  it  will  prevent  the  ei. 
fe;ts  of  damp.  This  practice  produces  dangerous  colds 
and  inflammations  ;  for,  when  the  spirit  reaches  the  feet, 
it  evaporates,  and  the  more  quickly  the  stronger  it  is,  and 
then  the  greater  is  the  cold  produced. 

A.  D.  G.— Write  to  us  again  in  a  few  months,  and  if  bj 
that  time  we  find  you  have  mastered  orthography,  w« 
will  take  into  consideration  the  offer  you  make. 

B.  T.— By  all  means  endeavour  to  turn  yonr  gifts,  natural 
and  acquired,  to  some  account.  Many  young  men  ot 
your  age  are  alreacjy  earning  sufficient  to  support  them- 
selves and  assist  their  pare;  ts.  The  slight  impediment 
in  your  speech  n6ed  be  no  bar  to  your  advancement. 
Demosthenes,  who  was  in  youth  afllicted  in  the  same 
way,  became  the  greatest  orator  his  country  ever  pro- 
duced. 

A.  P.— If  "A  P."  is  afflicted  with  corpulence,  she  should 
not  allow  herself  more  than  six  honrs'  sleep  in  the 
twenty-four.  She'  should  take  exercise  and  avoid  crc.  m, 
malt  liquor,  and  soup,  until  she  has  reduced  her  bnlk. 
We  cannot  tell  her  how  to  g-iin  the  favour  of  the  gentle- 
man until  she  sends  us  further  particulars. 

C.  R  —You  must  write  more  legibly  if  yon  wish  cs  to 
aiijv.  cr  your  questions. 

C  — On  no  account  accept  the  addresses  of  a  lady  who,  by 

paying  them,  has  usurped  your  privilege. 
Saxon.— Take  couiage,  and  propose  to  the  father  for  his 

daughter.    We  think  you  have  every  chance  of  success. 
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A  WOMAN  SCORNED. 

BY 

E.  OWENS  BLACKBURNE, 

AUTHOR  OF   "  DICK  WILKIN'S   BANSHEE,"   "  PAID  IN 
POTEEN,"  ETC.,  ETC. 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

But  had  I  wist  before  I  kist 

That  love  had  been  sae  ill  to  win, 
1  had  loekt  my  heart  in  a  case  of  gowd 
And  pinned  it  with  a  siller  pin. 

Scotch  Ballad. 

Strange  hands  closed  old  Tom  Carroll's  eyea ; 
strange  hands  laid  him  in  his  coffin,  and  carried  him 
to  his  last  resting-place  in  the  churchyard  of  Murrisk. 
Father  Denis  wrote  another  letter  trying  to  find  out 
Margaret's  whereabouts  and  give  her  the  news  of  her 
father's  death.  But  the  good  priest's  efforts  were 
fruitless  ;  and  Tom  died,  and  was  waked,  and  was 
buried,  whilst  his  only  child  was — where  ? 

Another  month  had  passed.  A  dreary  monotonous 
month,  during  which  Sally  heard  nothing  of  Herbert 
save  that  he  had  not  returned.  Fortunately,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  she  was  spared  the 
infliction  of  Anthony  Skerrett's  presence,  that  worthy 
being  called  away  to  Liverpool  upon  important  busi- 
ness. The  time  was  very  dreary,  and  Sally  felt,  as 
"  we  all  feel  occasionally,  bo  sick  and  weary 
of  the  dull,  flat  monotony  of  our  lives 
that  we  would  gladly  hail  any  change 
as  a  relief.  We  gird  against  the  past, 
perhaps  blush  as  we  remember  our  shortcomings,  are 
discontented  with  the  present,  and  impatiently  long 
for  the  future.  We  resolve  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf, 
and  oh  !  what  noble  deeds  we  hope  to  imprint  there- 
upon !  Then  when  the  page  is  finished,  and  we 
look  back  at  it,  and  read  it  over  by  the 
searching  light  of  truth,  do  we  not  often — ah  !  too 
often  ! — find  it  chronicles  but  broken  resolves — 
broken  because  of  ourfaint-heartedness — our  want  of 
resolution — or  our  overweeniag  self-confidence?  The 
Delectable  Mountains  tower  in  the  distance,  and  we 
strive  to  reach  them  ;  they  typify  the  earnest  desire 
of  each  heart.  Each  one  believes  that  the  desire  of 
his  or  her  soul  will  be  gained  upon  reaching  their 
•  highest  pinnacle;  believes  that  then  he  o*r  she  can 
rest  satisfied.  But  ah  1  all  forget  that,  as  upon  the 
highest  mountain  peak  the  full  glory  of  the  morning 
sun  first  descends,  it  likewise  also  receives  the  pitiless 
pelting  of  the  storm. 

And  so  ib  was  with  Sally.  Possessed,  as  she  believed, 
of  Herbert  Blake's  love,  to  her  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
the  Delectable  Mountains,  she  had  busked  in  the 
sunshine,  but  now  the  pitiless  storm  of  vague  terrors 
and  conflicting  emotions  which  rjged  within  her 
well  nigh  drove  her  distracted.  Strange  to  say, 
although  appearances  were  so  much  against  him, 
she  did  not  blame  Herbert.  Of  course,  she 
■aid  to  herself  that  if  he  came  back  any 
day  she  would  merely  be  cold,  courteous,  and  so 
forth,  as  befitted  her  maidenly  dignity.  But,  like 
every  other  true  woman  it  required  a  vast  amount  of 
proof  to  destroy  her  faith  in  the  man  she  had  once 
taken  into  her  heart.    And  as  Sally,  in  her  lonely, 


monotonous,  aimless  life  at  Castle  Ffrench,  pondered 
upon  those  things,  she  longed,  oh  !  how  wildly  none 
but  herself  could  know,  for  some  break,  for  some 
wave  of  excitement  in  the  Dead  Sea  calm  of  her  exist- 
ence. 

The  relief  came  at  last — came  one  morning  in  the 
shape  of  an  invitation  from  her  aunt — her  father's 
sister — to  spend  a  few  months  with  her  in  Dublin. 

"I  suppose,  Jack,  there's  no  objection  to  my  go- 
ing !"  she  asked  nervously  at  the  breakfast  table,  as 
she  finished  i-eadiug  the  letter  aloud  to  her  brother. 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  not,"  he  replied  ungraciously — 
adding  in  a  determined  manner,  "  but,  as  Skerrett 
will  be  home  the  end  of  next  week,  don't  you  think 
you  ought  to  consult  him  ?  He  may  not  care  to  have 
you  flirting  away  in  Dublin,"  and  Jack  eyed  her 
furtively  from  under  his  thick  dark  eyebrows  to  see 
the  eS'ect  of  his  words.  He  had  not  alluded 
to  the  family  arrangement  of  her  engage- 
ment for  some  time,  and  had  been  watch- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  truth  was, 
Anthony  found  he  did  not  progress  very  well 
with  his  wooing,  and  believing  Jack  to  have  become 
lukewarm  about  the  matter,  he  had  lately  jogged  the 
young  squire's  memory  respecting  certain  acceptances 
of  his  which  he  held,  and  which  he  coarsely  insinu- 
ated might  be  cancelled  by  Sally's  consent  to  an  early 
marrage. 

"He  has  nothing  to  say  to  my  movements," 
scornfully  replied  the  little  lady.  "  I  might  as  well 
go  and  consult  Tom  Power  about  them,  Jack,"  and 
Jack,  looking  up,  did  not  like  the  steady,  defiant  look 
in  her  eyes.  "  If  you  persecute  me  any  more  about 
that  hateful  man,  I  shall  run  away  and  never  return 
to  Castle  Ffrench." 

She  looked  as  if  she  meant  what  she  said,  and  Jack 
replied  rather  awkwardly  : 

"Don't  be  talking  nonsense,  Sally.  You  know 
you  are  engaged  to  Skerrett,  and  you  cannot  honour- 
ably shirk  it.  You  must  marry  him,"  he  continued 
excitedly  ;  "  it  is  not  enough  that  your  name  is 
linked  with  that  of  that  good-for-nothing  Blake,  but 
you  •  must  deliberately  put  yourself  in  the  way  of 
being  branded  as  a  flirt." 

"  I  will  never  marry  Anthony  Skerrett,"  she  said 
steadily,  "  and  as  sure  as  you  force  me  into  the  mar- 
riage, so  sure  will  you  repent  of  it  to  your  dying  day. 
Jack!"  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  "lam  your 
only  sister;  why  do  you  make  me  so  unhappy  ?" 

He  felt  uncomfortable.  In  his  rough  way,  if  there 
was  anything  or  anyone  in  the  world  he  cared  about 
it  was  his  pretty  sister.  He  was  proud  of  her 
too,  and  it  galled  him  inexpressibly  to  hear  her  name 
linked  with  Hubert  Blake's.  Sally  saw  he  winced, 
and  with  a  true  woman's  tact,  she  followed  up  the  at- 
tack and  said,  almost  tenderly  : 

"  Jack,  dear,  I  am  sure  you  are  anxious  for  my  well- 
fare,  but  don't  let  us  speak  of  this  subject  now.  Let 
me  go  to  Aunt  Coddingtou's,  and  when  I  return  we 
may  each  think  differently." 

It  was  a  diplomatic  little  speech,  and  wily  little 
Sally  gained  the  day  on  her  own  terms,  even  to 
pocketing  a  cheque  for  a  good  round  sum,  so  as  to 
enable  her  to  make  a  resplendent  appearance  in  Ire- 
land's metropolis. 


Verily  a  man  must  be  preternaturally  sharp  whom 
a  woman  cannot  wind  round  her  little  finger  an^. 
manipulate  to  any  shape  she  may  think  fit.  If  she 
be  any  way  clear-sighted  at  all,  she  can  easily  gauge 
the  strength  of  the  fortress  she  has  made  up  her  mind 
to  invade.  This  knowledge  once  gained,  she  has 
merely  to  adapt  her  battery  to  the  character  of  the 
citadel.  The  .soft-hearted  cannot  resist  coaxing,  ap- 
parent submission  will  do  for  the  blustering  ;  flattery, 
judiciously  administered,  overcomes  the  vain  j  whilst 
diplomacy  invariably  circumvents  the  obtuse.  Able 
to  use  any  one  or  all  of  these  weapons,  the  woman 
must  be  a  fool  who  cannot  gain  the  day  and  dictate 
her  own  terms. 

As  Jack  smoked  his  matutinal  pipe — the  climate 
is  so  damp  that  cigars  become  useless  in  the  west — 
lounging  on  the  hall  door-steps,  surrounded  by  some 
half  dozen  of  his  canine  acquaintances,  he  chuckled 
inwardly  as  he  congratulated  himself  upon  the  ad- 
mirable way  in  which  he  had  just  managed  Sally,  It 
was  just  as  he  had  expected.  She  required  a  good 
steady  hand  over  her.  Of  course  he  had  expected 
her  to  shy  a  little  at  first ;  but,  after  all,  there  was 
nothing  like  a  man  being  determined  upon  a  thing—- 
showing  a  woman  that  she  must  yield  to  the  curb. 
She  may  kick  over  the  traces,  and  wof uUy  disarrange 
them,  but  in  the  end  she  sees  plainly  that  she  must 
yield  to  the  superior  intelligence  of  man. 

This  is  just  where  men  make  their  great  mistake 
in  the  management  of  their  womenkind.  My  good 
male  reader,  do  you  for  one  moment,  fancy  that  you 
can  drive  a  woman  along  the  road  of  life  with  a  pair 
of  winkers  on  her  ?  You  make  a  wonderful  mis- 
take if  you  think  so.  She  will  be  eternally  fight- 
ing shy  of  the  winkers — looking  above,  below,  and 
around  the  corner  of  them.  Take  them  ofi" — ^treat 
her  as  a  responsible  being,  place  full  confidence 
in  her,  and  she  will  amble  along  by  your  side  to 
eternity.  The  only  way  properly  to  manage  a  woman 
is  to  trust  her  utterly.  If  husbands,  as  a  rule,  ad- 
mitted even  their  most  heinous  faults  they  would 
lead  happier  lives  ;  for  the  woman  sits  at  home,  and 
sews,  and  broods  over  her  suspicions  until  she  makes 
mountains  out  of  molehills  ;  whereas,  had  he  placed 
full  confidence  in  her  she  would  have  felt  gratified 
to  think  he  loved  her  well  enough,  and  believed  so 
firmly  in  her  love  for  him  that  no  misdemeanours 
of  his  could  aflfect  their  mutual  afi'ection. 

Ere  another  fortnight  had  elapsed,  Sally  was  on 
her  way  to  Dublin  in  company  with  some  visitors 
who  were  returning  from  Benmore  Castle.  Jack  had 
driven  her  to  the  station,  and  had,  indeed,  rather 
surprised  her  by  the  extreme  suavity  of  his  bearing. 
Still  there  were  no  tidings  of  Herbert,  and  as  Sally 
stood  upon  the  platform  waiting  for  the  train,  she 
felt  half  sorry  that  she  was  going  to  Dublin,  and 
thus  losing  the  chance  of  seeing  him.  Her  meditations 
were  disturbed  by  the  rumble  of  wheels,  whilst  Jack 
suddenly  exclaimed : 

"  Here  are  your  two  fellow-travellers,  and — by 
Jove  !  there's  Herbert  Blake  with  them." 

Sally's  heart  gave  a  great  bound.  Yes,  there  was 
Herbert :  tall,  bronzed,  handsome  as  ever — hand- 
somer, Sally  thought — helping  two  ladies  to  alight 
from  the  carriage.    They  were  a  Miss  Fitzgerald  a''% 
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her  mother.  Sally  had  met  them  a  few  times.  The 
younger  lady  was  a  bold,  black-eyed,  loud-voiced 
youug  woman,  from  whom  Sally  instinctively  shrank. 
As  she  came  up  the  path,  laughing  and  chatting  to 
Herbert  Blake,  Jack  remarked,  rather  ironically  : 

"  Another  victim  to  Blake's  fascinations  !  I'm 
told  he's  soft  on  Miss  Fitzgerald,  or  rather  on  her 
money.' ' 

Herbert  stopped  half-way  down  the  platform  to 
get  the  ladies'  tickets,  and  the  train  coming  up  at 
that  moment,  there  was  no  time  for  conversation.  A 
cool,  hurried,  formal  salutation  was  all  that  passed 
between  Sally  and  him.  The  train  moved  off,  and 
the  two  young  men  were  left  standing  on  the  plat- 
form. 

The  mention  of  Herbert's  intentions  with  refer- 
ence to  Miss  Fitzgerald  was  a  brilliant  fiction  upon 
Jack's  part.  He  had  not  even  been  aware  of  Her- 
"bert's  return  ;  and  as  that  gentleman  coolly  lit  his 
pipe  and  walked  off  the  platform  Jack  felt  he  would 
give  a  good  deal  to  have  laid  his  horsewhip  across 
his  shoulders  for  again  speaking  to  Sally.  Certainly 
Sally  had  spoken  to  him  first,  but  the  irascible  young 
man  was  too  engaged  to  recollect  this;  and  dismissing 
the  waggonette  in  which  he  had  driven  his  sister  over 
to  the  station,  he  walked  rapidly  across  the  country, 
and  soothed  his  raffled  feelings  by  the  contemplation 
of  a  brace  of  promising  bull  pups,  the  property  of  a 
kindred  spu-it. 

I  may  as  well  look  in  on  Anthony  Skevrett,"  he 
soliloquised,  and,  putting  his  tho;ights  into  action,  he 
soon  arrived  at  Millmount. 

As  he  had  expected,  he  found  the  thrifty  Anthony 
in  his  little,  dusty  office  anxiously  poring  over  a 
ledger. 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  round  and  see  Sally  before 
she  went  to  Dublin  ?"  asked  Jack,  after  the  usual 
salutations  had  passed. 

"  She  has  given  me  pretty  plainly  to-  understand 
my  room  is  more  welcome  than  niy  compau}-,"  re- 
torted Anthony,  sulkily.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Jack,  I  won't  stand  being  played  fast  and  loose 
with  any  longer  ;  if  your  sister  means  to  marry  me 
she  must  do  so  in  spring." 

"I  don't  think  she  will  have  any  objection,"  replied 
Jack  coolly,  and  really  meaning  what  he  said. 
"  I  have  been  sounding  her  about  the  matter,  and 
when  she  ^-eturns  after  ChristnAs,  I  think  you'll  find 
she  has  come  round." 

Anthony's  hard  little  eyes  glittered.  That  he  wa  s  a  first 
rate  match  for  any  girl  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  of, 
and  this  feeling  of  perfect  self-complacency  kept  him 
Srom  experiencing  any  undue  elation  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  Jack's  news. 

"  Of  course  I  knew  she'd  come  round  in  time,"  he 
Semarked,  sententiously.  "  She  evidently  knows 
W'hich  side  her  bread  is  buttered.  Sally  is  a  very 
sensible  girl,  and  will,  I  dare  say,  turn  out  well 
enough  when  she  has  some  one  to  guide  her;"  and 
Anthony  rub'oed  his  bony  hands  softly  one  over  the 
other,  and  contemplated  with  satisfaction  the  account 
of  an  undoubted  bargain  which  he  had  that  morning 
solemnized. 

"  I  see  Blake  has  returned,"  remarked  Jack.  "  I 
wonder  if  that  story  about  Margaret  Carroll  is 
true." 

"  Have  you  any  doubt  of  it  ?"  inquired  the  other. 

"Well,  not  much,  considering  the  man's  character; 
but  he  is  so  confoundedly  'cute  and  cool  he  has  one 
at  a  disadvantage." 

"  He's  desperately  involved,"  remarked  Anthony, 
who  somehow  or  other  generally  knew  as  much  about 
his  neighbours'  pecuniary  affairs  as  they  did  them- 
selves. "  I  hold  a  heavy  mortgage  upon  that  land  of 
his  down  by  the  river  ;  in  fact,  every  acre  up  to  the 
very  hall-door  is  mortgaged,  and  I  know  for  certain 
that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  besides.  I  don't 
Bee  how  he  can  hold  out  for  another  year  unless  he 
marries  an  heiress." 

"  I'd  like  to  see  him  come  to  the  dogs  !"  said  Jack 
Tindictively. 

"  It's  not  improbable  you'll  see  your  wish  ful- 
filled. It  is  my  belief  it  was  Sally's  fortune  he  was 
after." 

"  He'll  never  get  it,  or  her  either,  if  I  can  prevent 
it." 

"  Then  tho  only  way  to  hinder  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thing  is  to  hurry  on  the  wedding,"  gaid  An- 


thony quickly,  "  for  he's  such  a  confoundedly  sly 
chap  and  so  hard  up  that  there's  no  knowing  what 
he  might  prevail  upon  the-  girl  to  do." 

And  before  these  two  worthies  separated  Sally's 
future,  so  far  as  if  depended  upon  them,  was  assured, 
namely,  that  she  should  be  married  to  Anthony 
Skerret  in  Dublin  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

CHAPTER  IX, 

You  Tvill  ne'er  stop  a  lover. 
Ho  will  find  gut  his  way. 

In  her  unmarried  days,  when  Mrs.  Coddington  was 
yet  handsome  Mary  Ffrench,  she  had  been  one  of 
the  belles  of  Connaught.  A  famous  horsewoman,  she 
rode  as  only  an  Irishwoman  can,  and  being  on  a  visit 
in  Dublin,  she  one  day  in  the  Phoenix  Park  rode 
straight  into  the  atfections  of  John  Coddington,  the 
wealty  Smithlleld  salesmaster.  To  be  sure,  John  was 
not  much  to  look  at  :  he  was  short  and  broad,  and 
in  features  strongly  resembled  the  stolid  bovines 
with  which  he  associated.  But  Mary  Ffreuch 
was  a  portionless,  sensible,  young  woman,  on 
the  shady  side  of  thirty,  so,  burying  for  ever 
cherished  romance  in  her  life,  she  accepted  John 
Coddington's  proposal,  and  for  fifteen  years  had  made 
him  a  most  exemplary  wife.  They  were  childless,  a 
source  of  intense  grief  to  honest  John.  He  was  al- 
ways glad  to  have  his  wife's  pretty  niece  on  a  visit, 
and  there  were  few  people  in  the  world  for  whom 
wayward,  afl'ectionate  Sally  cared  more  than  for  her 
good-natured  uncle.  They  lived  in  a  fine  house  in 
Olympia-square,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the 
very  centre  of  the  aristocratic  world  of  Dublin. 

Although  some  six-and-f orty  years  had  passed  over 
her  head,  Mrs.  Coddington  was  yet  a  fine-looking, 
handsome  woman.  Each  morning,  when  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  the  polishers  and  finishers,  she  descended 
to  her  late  breakfast,  no  one  would  have  taken  her  to 
be  more  than  within  six  years  of  her  real  age.  The 
wool  which,  fifteen  years  before,  she  had  successfully 
drawn  over  John's  eyes,  had  kept  on  steadily  increas- 
ing to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  he  firmly  believed 
her  to  be  the  incarnation  of  all  the  graces,  virtues  and 
accomplishments  under  the  sun.  To  say  that  he  was 
blind  to  her  faults  would  hardly  be  stating  the  case 
clearly,  inasmuch  as  that  he  had  never  seen  in  her 
any  blemish  necessaiy  to  shut  his  ej'es  to.  Of 
humble  origin,  little  John  had,  all  his  life  long,  been 
devoured  by  a  secret  ambition  to  get  into  "  societ}'.'" 
It  was  the  grand  aim  of  his  existence  ;  and  to  effect 
this  desirable  end  he  gave  his  wife  carte  hlanchc  to 
spare  no  expense  in  the  way  of  entertainments — a 
privilege  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  she  availed  her- 
self of  to  the  utmost. 

Dublin,  with  its  little  cliques  of  professional  aris- 
tocracj',  presents  an  amusing  study  te  the  student  of 
society.  Everybody  knew  John  Coddington's  origin, 
and  altliough  the  men — doctors,  barristers,  and  the 
like — came  and  ate  his  dinners,  than  vi-hich  there 
were  no  better  given  in  the  city — yet  they  cautiously 
refrained  from  introducing  their  womenkind  to  their 
host  and  hostess.  They  flirted  with  his  wife,  who,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  no  way  averse  to  attentions 
of  the  kind  ;  but  they  studiously  avoided  mention- 
ing their  wives  or  sisters'  names  to  her.  They  walked 
with  her  at  "  The  Horticultural,"  at  the  Exhibition, 
on  the  pier  at  Kingstown,  at  the  band  at  Bray ;  but 
if,  when  in  her  company,  they  chanced  to  meet  any 
of  their  female  relatives,  they  passed  them  with  a 
formal  salutation — never  offering  to  introduce  their 
companion.  No  woman  ever  worked  harder  for  her 
daily  bread  than  Mrs.  Coddington  worked  to  try 
and  obtain  an  entree  into  the  charmed  circle  of 
upper-class  Dublin  society — but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Shfc  knew  plenty  of  men,  but  that  counted  for 
nothing.  It  is  acquaintance  with  the  women  which 
gives  one  a  footing  in  the  social  world.  She  spent 
both  time  and  a  fabulous  amount  of  money  in  the 
parish.  She  attended  committees  where  the  women 
met  and  quarrelled  under  the  guise  of  Christianity, 
and  where  they  snubbed  her  and  subjected  her  to 
well-bred  impertinence.  The  clergyman  was  civil 
to  her,  but  his  wife,  being  an  archdeacon's  daughter, 
conchided  she  could  not  be  on  famili.ir  terms  with 
Mrs.  Coddington,  and  merely  paid  her  a  visit  at 
Christmas  and  Easter,  when  she  studiously  confined 
her  conversation  to  church  details,  thereby  tacitly 
keeping  Mrs.  Coddington  in  Iier  place  by  insinuating 
they  could  have  no  other  subjects  in  common.  She 
made  a  raid  upon  her  doctor  with  no  better  success. 
He  was  a  martied  man  with  a  grown-up  family,  and 
had  originally  kept  a  petty  chemist's  shop,  where,  in 


some-unaccountable  manner,  he  had  amassed  money. 
But,  in  virtue  of  the  mystical  letters  M.D.  he  liid 
penetrated  the  professional  circle  and  flourished  in 
the  hotbed  of  Dublin  society  as  a  full-blown  aris- 
tocrat. 

This  was  the  state  of  afiairs  at  the  commencement 
of  the  winter  season.  Mrs.  Coddington  found  her- 
self no  nearer  her  hoped-for  and  earnestly  longed-for 
goal.  As  she  calmly  reviewed  her  position,  she 
could  not  but  acknowledge  that  she  found  herself 
not  one  step  higher  on  the  social  ladder.  She  in- 
spected her  visiting  list,  btft  upon  it  there  was  not 
the  name  of  a  single  woman  of  position  in  the  city, 
barring  the  Lady  Mayores.s  ;  but  she,  being  public 
property,  did  not  count.  Many  another  would  have 
been  daunted  and  have  given  up  the  search  for 
society  ;  but  no  Source  of  the  Isile  explorer  was  more 
plucky  than  the  florid,  handsome,  well-dressed 
woman  who  sat  at  her  davenport  in  Ko.  9  Olympia- 
square,  Dublin,  one  bright  November  morning. 
Everything  that  money  could  buy  surrounded  her  : 
impossible  chairs,  marvellously  intricate-looking  anti- 
macassars, pictures,  books,  and  ornaments  of  every 
description.  Between  Mrs.  Coddington  and  the  door 
was  placed  a  Japanese  screen,  all  black  and  gold,  and 
outrageous-looking  peacocks  and  cross-legged  deities, 
interspersed  with  simpering  ladies  on  clogs,  with 
skewered  coiffures,  and  apparently  arranged  in  » 
succes.sion  of  bolster-cases. 

Mrs.  Coddington,  attired  in  a  gorgeous  morning- 
dress — fearfully  and  wonderfully  made — leaned  back 
listlesssly  in  her  chair,  a  disappointed  woman.  Not 
that  she  for  one  moment  contemplated  giving  up  the 
fight.  Not  she  !  She  was  wearied  certainly,  but  not 
beaten.  As  she  sat  there,  her  head  resting  upon  her 
shapely  hand,  she  calmly  went  over  her  resources, 
and  reviewed  her  prospects  for  the  winter.  She  took 
up  her  visiting  list,  .and  was  a  gain  studying  it  when 
her  husband  entered  the  room. 

He  had  only  just  returned  from  Smithfield,  where 
from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  had  been  trans- 
acting his  business  in  the  little  slate-coloured  sentry- 
box  where  all  his  money  was  made,  A  jolly,  cheery, 
kind-hearted  little  man  ;  he  seemed  to  bring  in  with 
him  a  whiff  of  the  clear  pure  Park  breezes. 

"  Good  morning.  Mary,"  said  he  cheeiingly  kissing 
his  wife,  "  eh  !  what's  the  matter.  You  look  glum 
this  morning,  my  dear." 

"Nothing  is  the  matter,"  rather  snappishly  repSed 
the  wife  of  his  bosom. 

"  But  I  know  there  is.  my  dear  !"  replied  the  irre- 
pressible little  man,  '•  I  always  know  there's  some- 
thing the  matter  when  you  speak  in  that  tone." 

'•  Don't  you  wish  to  invite  some  people  to  dinner 
next  week  i"  she  asked  iirevelantly. 

"  That  is  just  as  you  like,  my  dear." 

"  I  don't  care  much  one  way  or  the  other,"  said 
Mrs.  Coddington  wearily,  "  but  I  heard  you  say  yes- 
terday that  there  was  some  Mr.  Bernard  you  wanted 
to  invite.  ' 

"Yes  ;  a  real  nice  fellow." 

"  Vrho  is  he,  and  what  is  he  ?" 

"  He  belongs  to  a  first-class  family,  and  he  is  a  bar- 
rister. I  say,  Mary,  why  not  invite  Sally  up  ?  There 
would  be  a  chance  for  her,  better  than  that  sneaking- 
looking  Anthony  Skerrett.  ' 

A  sudden  thought  flashed  like  lightning  through 
Mrs.  Coddington's  active  mind.  What  if  the  thing 
could  be  managed  / 

"  I  am  always  glad  to  have  Sally  here,"  said  she, 
"  and  I  think  she  likes  to  come  to  us  too." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,  '  returned  good-hearted  John, 
"' for  I'm  vliv  fond  of  her,  and  between  ourselves, 
Mary,  I  think  she  would  be  thrown  away  upon 
Skerrett.  I  wonder  does  she  care  for  him/"  he  con- 
cluded interrogatively. 

"  Indeed  she  doesn't,"  energetically  replied  the 
lady  ;  "  it's  all  Jack's  doing;  he  wants  her  to  many 
Anthony  because  he's  wealthy- — nothing  in  the  world 
else — I  daresay  the  poor  little  thing  will  be  very  glad 
to  come." 

"  Then  ask  her — make  her  come,  by  all  means.  If 
she's  unhappy  at  Castle  Ffrench,  tell  her  to  come  and 
live  with  us  for  ever;  we'll' be  only  too  happy,"  ex- 
claimed John,  who  looked  upon  pretty  dainty  Sally  as 
a  being  almost  of  another  sphere,  and  for  whom  he 
would,  if  possible,  temper  the  winds  of  heaven  that 
they  should  not  blow  upon  her  roughly. 

"  I  shall  ask  her  certainly,  and  1  shall  urge  her  to 
come  at  once,  so  as  to  be  here  for  our  dinner-party." 

"  Do,  my  pretty  S.ally  !  give  her  my  love.  I  must 
be  off  now.  I  have  to  meet  Lambert  to  give  an  opi- 
nion about  tlie.se  new  carriage  horses.  I  must  tell 
him  to  look  out  for  a  mount  for  Sally,"  and  away 
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bnstlod  the  good  little  man,  having  unconsciously 
awakened  a  train  of  reflection  in  his  wife's  mind. 

Mrs.  Coddington  was  a  clever  woman.  She  often 
regretted  not  having  a  child,  for,  apart  from  the  in- 
stinct of  motherhood,  she  saw  in  the  futiu'e  of  a  son 
or  daughter  an  entrance  for  her  into  the  class  she 
longed  to  be  admitted  to.  A  son  brought  up  to  a 
learned  profession  could  marry  birth  and  position, 
whilst  his  father  supplied  the  money.  A  daughter 
might  marry  under  similar  circumstances.  But  both 
these  paths  being  closed  to  her,  her  thoughts  centred 
themselves  on  Sally.  The  girl  was  very  fond  of  her 
aunt  ;  indeed,  she  was  her  only  near  female  relative 
living,  and  to  her  she  had  confided  her  griefs  about 
Jack's  wishing  her  to  marry  Anthony  Skerrett.  Mrs. 
Coddington  sympathised  with  her,  but  was  powerless 
to  help  her  for  Sallj-. 

But  now  the  thought  struck  her,  if  this  young  bar- 
rister were  a  desirable  per.soD,  why  not  try  and  bring 
him  and  Sally  together  ?  AVere  they  married  and 
living  in  Dublin  it  would  be  a  capital  opening  for 
Sally,  as  an  heire.-s  and  a  barrister's  wife  would  hold 
a  good  position.  The  good  lady  knew  nothing  about 
Herbert  Blake;  therefore,  believing  Sally  to  be  fancy- 
free,  Mrs.  Coddington  buried  herself  in  matrimonial 
schemes  for  her  benefit. 

However,  Sally  was  not  at  the  dinner  party,  and 
Henry  Bernard  was.  Not  handsome — decidedly  not — 
for  his  figure  was  too  square  for  grace,  and  he  had 
not  a  single  strictly-handsome  feature  in  his  face. 
But  he  possessed  the  rare  gifts  of  perfect  manners,  a 
winning  smile,  and  a  voice  of  peculiar  sweetnos^.  As 
Mrs.  Coddington  looked  at  him,  she  confessed  hferself 
puzzled  as  to  why  he  should  have  cultivated  the  ac- 
quaintance of  her  plain  little  husband  ;  for  Henry 
Bernard,  she  saw  at  once,  wa.s  not  one  of  the  tribe  of 
time-servers  who  come  merely  on  the  chance  of  re- 
ceiving a  good  dinner.  No ;  she  felt  that  instiuctivelv, 
and  she  was  right  too. 

Henry  Bernard — an  orphan,  aged  thirty-one,  with 
a  small  patrimony — was  a  rising  young  barrister.  He 
was  not  what  is  u.sually  termed  ''  a  ladies'  man" — far 
from  it.  He  thought  women  well  enough  in  their 
way,  but  be  cnuld  not  see  what  he  had  to  do  v.-ith 
thera.  He  would  rather  cross-examine  half-a-dozen 
tantalising  witnesse.?  any  day  than  run  the  gaimtlet 
of  a  bnll-room.  No  ouo  ever  accused  him  of  lieing  in 
love  :  he  was  generally  looked  upoii  as  rather  a  proud, 
reticent,  hard-headed,  and  hard-working  barrister. 
But  more  than  a  year  before,  Henry  Bernard  had 
been  at  a  county  ball,  and  there  m.et  a  radiant,  be- 
wildering little  maiden  whose  sweet,  low  voice  and 
s!iy  glances  had  set  his  pulse  throbbing  in  a  mo.st  be- 
wildering manner.  He  only  danced  the  most  ordin- 
ary quadrilles,  and  those  verj'  badly — he  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  assaulting  the  judge  on  the 
bench  as  of  asking  a  lady  to  dance  a  round 
dance  with  him.  It  was  very  provoking  to 
see  that  little  creature  floating  through  the 
wait  a,  her  pretty  hand  resting  on  some 
h.ippy  man's  shoilder,  whilst  he  was  being 
ignominously  luistled  out  of  the  way  or 
flattened  against  the  wall.  He  called  to  see 
her  the  next  d,iy  and  found  her  laughing  and  chat- 
ting merrily  to  lialf-a-dozen  other  ci-devant  partners. 
He  rashly  boirowcd  a  horse  from  the  friend  with 
,whom  he  was  staying  and  invited  the  little  lady  to 
ride  with  him,  a  request  she  complied  with,  mucli  to 
iiis  dismay,  for  he  had  as  much  notion  of  managing 
a  horse  as  his  companion  had  of  compiling  a  biief. 
In  her  presence  he  was  all  eye,  apart  from  her  he 
was  all  memory. 

It  was  one  of  these  sudden  unreasoning  fancies 
which  sometimes  fasten  like  a  Fate  upon  raeiTand 
women  of  his  temperament.  He  tried  to  forget  the 
girl  but  could  not.  He  reasoned  with  himself  that 
probably  she  had  forgotten  his  very  existfuce,  and 
in  that  he  v.'as  quite  right.  _  At  length,  hearing  ac- 
cidentally that  she  was  the  niece  of  .John  Coddington's 
wife,  he  procured  an  introduction  to  the  affable 
little  sales-master,  with  the  result  we  have  recorded. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


A  Lady  Doctoe. — The  Medical  Press  cvul  Circular 
has  received  news  of  the  death  of  Miss  Hunt,  who  was 
one  of  the  fir.it  American  women  to  practise  tha  art 
of  medicine.  Miss  Hunt  was  also  the  promoter  of 
the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  women  in  a  political 
sense  ;  and  she  refused  to  pay  taxes,  declaring  that 
she  would  pay  no  taxes  so  long  as  she  was  reiu.->od  the 
exercise  of  the  francliise.  By  her  will  she  forbids  her 
heirs  to  ask  anything  from  .such  of  her  patients  as 
are  in  her  debt,  and  she  leave.s  to  the  good  feeling  of 
tlie  latter  to  pay  or  not  to  pay. 
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DISASTROUS  BUSH  FIRES  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Melbourne  Argus  of  the  27th  January  reports 
that  the  colony  has  been  inflicted  by  a  visitation  of 
heat  such  as  had  not  been  experienced  for  several 
years.  The  mortality  had  been  unpreccdentedly 
great,  and  during  the  previous  week  there  were  279 
burials  in  the  Melbourne  Cemetery  alone,  of  which 
196  were  children.  A  series  of  disastrous  bush  fires 
had  also  taken  place,  doinjr  immense  damage  to  pro- 
perty. The  most  direct  losses,  says  the  Arf/tis,  are 
those  of  settlers  who  have  had  their  farmhouses,  or 
cattle,  or  stacked  crops  consumed,  and  they  are  many 
in  number.  Three  selectors  near  Mount  William 
were  totally  burned  out,  and  another  at  Jelluka  lost 
his  crop,  homestead,  and  everything  but  his  bare, 
burned  land.  By  one  fire  in  the  Smythesdale  district 
the  loss  of  different  settlers  was  estimated  at  £3,000. 
A  lino  of  flame  20  miles  long  lit  up  the  Orampian- 
hillr,.  Several  farmers  in  the  Huntly  shire  lost  every- 
thing they  were  possessed  of.  The  Chinese  camp  in  the 
direction  of  Five  Flags,  near  Castlemaine,  was  wholly 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  inhabitants  rendered 
houseless  or  tentle.ss.  Nearly  a  mile  of  telegraph  posts 
was  burned  down  between  Smythesdale  and  Lin- 
ton, and  at  Staffordshire  Reef,  near  Smythesdale,  the 
stables  and  piggeries  of  Jlr.  Eymer,  a  storekeeper, 
were  burned  down,  28  pigs  and  one  .sheep  beingburned 
to  death.  On  a  small  farm  near  Beaufort  200  sheep 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  Mr.  John  Wilson,  of  Tra- 
walla,  had  300  sheep  burned,  and  the  run  of  Messrs. 
Beggs  was  set  fire  in  three  or  four  places  by  sparks 
from  the  railway  enp;ine.  Mount  Cole,  in  the 
same  district,  pre.-ented  a  grand  spectacle,  the 
flames  appearing  from  a  distance  to  completely 
envelop  it.  Extensive  fires  raged  in  the  Plenty 
Ranges,  about  25  miles  from  Melbourne,  and  came 
down  from  the  ranges  into  the  valleys,  where  they 
did  considerably  damage  to  the  lands  and  fencing  of 
the  settlers.  In  the  districts  around  Geelong  the 
bush  fires  were  very  numerous,  and  many  sraail  far- 
mers are  said  to  have  been  ruined  by  them.  On 
Thursday,  the  21st  inst.,the  thermometer  registered 
115  deg.  in  the  shade  in  Geelong.  Several  farmers 
were  burned  out  in  the  Kilmore  district,  one,  John 
Cronin,  being  burned  out  of[house  and  home,  and  left 
pennilesss  with  his  wife  and  six  children.  Great 
losses  were  suffered  in  the  Daylcsford  district.  Mr, 
J.  H.  Wheeler  hail  tlu'eo  miles  of  tramway  burned, 
and  with  dirficulty^  saved  his  lower  saw-mill  from 
destruction.  Mr.  L.  Dyer  lost  at  his  farm,  Larry's- 
hill,  the  produce  of  70  acres  of  oats.  Mr.  Bromley, 
a  neighbour,  also  had  the  whole  crop  of  hay  off  a  20- 
acre  paddock  burned.  On  Moudaj-,  a  fire  broke  out 
three  miles  down  Kangaroo  Creek,  and  consumed  the 
house,  crop,  and  fencing  of  Mr.f  Callaghan.  He  is  left 
destitute.  Mr.  Cheeres  has  also  lost  his  house,  culti- 
vating crop,  &e.,  aud^is  left  destitute  with  a  large 
family.  Mr.  GoUan  had  all  his  outbaildiiigs,  fences, 
crop,  &c.,  destroyed,  and  but  for  the  gallant  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Wheeler  and  his  men  battled  with  the 
flames,  the  house  and  stables  would  have  been  lost. 
Mr.  Dinse,  of  the  same  neighbourhod,  has  lo.st  his 
stacks  and  everything  else.  All  Mr.  Orr's  outbuildings 
W':re  burned  and  also  his  crops  and  fencing.  Near 
Buninyong,  M'Kenzie  Brothers  had  140  sheep  burned 
to  death.  From  King's  Gully  to  the  junction  of 
Cargerie  Cieek  not  a  blade  of  grass  is  vi.sible  nor  a 
fence  to  be  seen.  Messrs.  Bingley,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mount  Mercer,  had  1.000  sheep  burned.  On 
the  Kilmanypark  run,  GippsLaud,  15,000  acres  were 
burned.  At  Victoria  'Valley,  near  Hamilton,  17  selec- 
tors were  burned  out.  In  Taylor's  Forest  a  couple 
of  bullocks  were  burned  alive.  So  extensive  have  been 
the  disasters  to  residents  in  the  country  parts  that  it 
is  only  possible  to  mention  a  few  of  them  as  ex- 
amples of  what  has  been  I'f  general  occurrence. 


The  Chief  op  the  P.aris  Ragpickers. — The 
oldest  of  the  ragpickers  in  Paris,  Sylvain  Barnabe, 
known  as  the  doyen  dc  chiffonrieirs,  has  just  died  at 
the  He  aux  Singes,  at  the  age  of  78.  He  carried  the 
wicker  basket  through  the  streets  of  the  French  capi- 
tal for  over  50  years.  In  his  youth  he  was  one  of  the 
elegants  of  Toulouse,  where  he  squandered  a  large 
fortune,  and  after  being  ruined  he  became  clerk  to 
an  attorney.  He  lost  this  situation,  and  then  came 
to  Palis,  where  he  followed  his  precarious  avocation 
up  to  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  He  used  to 
calculate  that  in  his  night  wanderings  in  seai-ch  of 
forgotten  trifles  he  had  traver.sed  over  1SJ)00  leagues, 
and  had  picked  up  during  his  life  20,000  kilogrammes 
of  chift'ons. 
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LIVING  IN  VAIN. 

A  fair  country  home  as  you  ever  have  seen. 

Encircled  by  hills,  clothed  in  emerald  green; 

Here  Mary,  our  tale's  little  heroine  dwells, 

A  maiden  as  fair  as  her  own  native  dells, 

As  fresh  as  the  brook  where  she  oft  stoops  to  drink^ 

As  sweet  as  the  violets  that  dioop  o'er  its  brink, 

Like  blossoming  apples  is  Mary's  soft  check; 

Eyes  black  as  the  berries  she  oft  goes  to  seek; 

Hair,  flossy  as  corn-silk,  lilve  chestnuts  in  shade; 

Lips  like  the  azaleas  in  her  muoh-loved  glade. 

Her  lovely  surroundings,  in  work  or  in  piny, 

Have  made  her  strong,  active,  bright,  hf  altliy  and  gay. 

And  happy  too,  until  our  chronicled  day. 

Her  home  is  a  cottage,  old,  yet  white  and  clean, 
Embowered  with  roses  and  church-ivy  green; 
The  inside  is  pretty,  her  feminine  art. 
Hides  poverty's  touch,  and  makes  neat  every  part. 
A  scrap  of  ground  kept  with  the  greatest  of  care, 
Gives  food  and  some  very  plain  garments  to  wear. 

Grandfather,  and  mother,  and  Freddy  and  she. 
Though  poor,  were  a  happy  and  good  family. 
Contented  was  Mary,  until  one  bright  morn, 
While  passing  a  tield  full  of  ripe  barley  coin, 
.'<he  said  with  a  sigh,  "But  one  blade  of  this  giaia 
Is  of  moie  use  than  I;  I  am  living  in  vain. 

"  5Iy  learning  is  little,  experience  less. 

No  poor,  sick,  nor  suff 'ring  can  I  ever  bless ; 

The  broad  tield  of  workers  for  me  has  noplaca, 

I  am  but  a  cipher  to  till  a  bare  space. 

Each  object  in  Nature  goes  on  as  'twas  made: 

Trees  grow,  and  give  timber,  or  flowers,  fruit,  or  shade ; 

"  Plants  bloom,  and  yield  odour  ;  each  bird  sings  a  soog  ; 

■Stars  light  up  the  Heavens,  a  numberless  throng; 

The  ocean  waves  ever  and  over  do  flow  ; 

The  cloud  is  oft  brightened  by  God's  covenant  bow  ; 

Tlic  sun  sets  and  rises,  acain  and  again  ; 

In  its  proper  time  falls  the  dow,  hail,  snow,  or  rain; 

"  E.ich  does  its  own  work  in  the  right  time  and  place. 

But  what  <ki  1  render  my  God  for  his  grace  ? 

Oh,  yes  !  rinust  own,  though  with  feelings  of  pain, 

My  life  is  all  useless  !   I'm  living  in  vain  !" 

A  sad  frame  of  miud  was  liors  .all  that  day, 

Yet  deftly  she  did  every  task  in  her  way. 

"Dear Mary,"  said  mother,  "how  neatly  you  work, 
Ten  fairies  must  surely  in  your  fingers  lurk  ! ' 
Fred  usually  left  his  effects  a  strange  siyht, 
Yet  ever  he  found  them  arrayed,  and  all  i-ight. 
"  Well,  .sister,"  said  he,  "I  can't  tcU  what  l'd(^ 
To  find  all  I  needed,  if  I  hadn  t  you." 

If  grandfather  wanted  to  walk  or  to  rest, 
His  wishes  \vere  .answered,  almost  ere  expresseu, 
He  said,  "  None  like  May  could  my  comfort  prepare. 
None  like  her  could  give  me  my  slippers  and  chair  ; 
None  else  would  so  willingly  u.se  hands  and  feet, 
'Tis  Mary  that  helps  make  my  old  age  so  sweet." 

A  new  thought  struck  Mary,  "  All  praised  me  to-daj(f 

Fm  useful,  perhaps,  in  a  poor,  humble  way  ; 

But  yet  that  is  not  what  I'm  longing  to  do, 

I  v/ant  a  great  mission,  grand,  uoble,  and  true." 

You  see  Mary's  error  :  she  thought  noble  deeds 
Were  such  as  in  stories  of  heroes  one  reads, 
And  not  household  duties,  done  cheerful  and  well. 
And  many  small  things  of  which  fame  does  not  tell 

.She  sits  on  the  grass  in  her  favourite  nook. 
Her  eager  eyes  scanning  a  gi-eat  poet's  hook. 
She  reads  these  words  slowly  : 

"  Ni)  stream  irom  its  source. 
Flows  seaward,  how  lonely  soever  its  course. 
But  that  some  land  is  gladdened.    No  star  ever  ros« 
And  set  without  influence  somewhere.    Who  knows 
What  earth  needs  from  earth's  lowest  creature  ?" 

She  rose, 

Exclaiming,  "  I  see  the  Lord  needs  me  !   Quite  plaiifc 
This  shows  me  that  I  am  not  living  in  vain  ! 
If  I  do  my  best,  with  my  heart,  soul,  and  might, 
The  Lord  asks  no  more  from  me  ;  I  have  done  right.* 

That  evening  she  sat,  when  her  labours  were  o'er. 
By  grandfather's  side,  in  tlie  woodbine-draped  door. 
He  looked  towards  the  West,  at  the  fast-sinking  sun. 
And  murmured,  "  My  evening  of  life  has  begun  ! 
Oh,  Mary,  cliilil  !  when  your  life's  sun  has  .gone  down. 
May  you,  with  tlie  blest  wear  ;ui  unfading  crown. 
Oh,  never  foiget  the  great  charge  you  must  keep, 
Be  watchful,  the  enemy  works  while  you  sleep. 

That  nijht  as  her  head  on  her  pillow  she  lay, 
OiirM^ay  recalled  the  events  of  the  day — 
"  Oh,  never,"  thought  she,  "  never  let  me  complain 
There's  no  work  for  me,  and  I'm  living  in  vain  1 
The  praise  of  all  showed  me  I'm  useful  here  ; 
That  poetry,  too,  made  my  duty  more  clear. 

"  And  grandfather  told  me  a  higher  work  still 

It  is  to  submit  myself  to  the  Lord's  will  ; 

To  live  to  His  glory,  to  fight  against  sin. 

To  keep  my  soul  pure,  life  eternal  to  win, 

And  make  myself  worthy  to  praise  God  on  high ; 

No  one  has  a  mission  more  noble  than  I  ;" 


Perambulators.— P.  Ledwidge,  manufacturer,  N«  3^ 
Amiens-street,  and  32  Lower  Oriaondciu.ay,  N,B.— Repali* 
w.'wiitly  executeit  laSi 
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[March  27,  1875. 


RUSTIC  SIMPLICITY, 

Algernon  Edwards,  only  son  of  Hon.  J.  C.  Ef^ 
wards,  and  brother  of  the  wealthy  Mrs.  Carlton,  wai, 
atanding  in  the  French  window  of  Mrs.  Carlton's 
country  residence,  looking  pensively  out  upon  the 
June  landscape. 

Mr.  Algernon  Edwards  was  handsome,  and  no  one 
waa  better  aware  of  the  fact  than  himself.  He  was 
well  educated,  versed  in  society  wayj,  and  heir  to 
his  father's  goodly  property.  He  had  studied  law, 
but  had  not  the  ambition  or  energy  to  set  up  in  prac- 
tice. He  was  a  young  man  of  ease  and  pleasure, 
spending  his  winters  in  society  and  his  summers  at 
the  watering-places. 

But  this  summer  he  was  spending  in  retirement  at 
his  sister's  quiet  country  residence.  There  were  two 
reasons  for  his  doing  so.  One  was  that  his  mother 
died  the  preceding  March,  and  he  was  not  in  a  mood 
for  the  gay  watering  resorts,  Another  reason  was 
that  his  betrothed.  Miss  Alicia  Gerald,  had  gone 
abroad  with  her  parents,  and  consequently  the  sea- 
side would  not  possess  its  usual  charm.  So  he  went 
down  to  his  sister's  elegant  but  retired  country  seat 
in  May,  to  remain  until  October,  when  the  betrothed 
would  return.  It  was  rather  dull  at  first,  but  he 
managed  to  find  ways  and  means  of  enjoyment  before 
many  weeks.  There  was  a  little  lake  where  he  could 
row  about  in  a  pretty  boat  of  his  sister's.  There  was 
a  trout  stream  but  a  mile  distant.  There  were  wild 
birds  he  could  hunt  in  the  surrounding  groves  and 
fields,  there  were  books  in  his  sister's  library,  and 
there  was  a  piano  in  her  parlour.  And  just  outside 
the  iron  fence  which  marked  the  domains  of  Carlton 
House  stood  a  tiny  cottage,  in  which  lived  the 
sweetest,  little  fairy  that  it  had  ever  been  Algernon 
Edwards'  luck  to  amuse  himself  with. 

Her  mother,  Mrs.  Grafton,  was  a  widow.  They 
had  been  quite  wealthy  once,  so  Efiie  told  Algernon, 
before  her  papa  died.  But  there  came  a  dreadful 
prash,  and  they  lost  everything,  and  it  gave  her  papa 
j:he  brain  fever,  and  he  died  and  left  them  little  or 
not'.iii''  '.  So  they  came  away  from  the  city,  and 
their  c  l'*-'  home  went  to  creditors,  and  they  took 
this  little  bird-cage  of  a  house,  and  Mrs.  Grafton 
took  in  sowing,  and  Effiie  did  embroidery  or  made 
tatting  for  sale,  and  had  taught  the  village  school 
the  winter  before.  They  had  a  garden,  and  a  man 
to  care  it,  and  so  they  lived  very  quietly,  and 
made  the  best  of  their  reduced  circumstances. 

"  Very  pleasant  people,"  Mrs.  Carlton  called  them, 
when  her  brother  made  inquiries  concerning  them. 
"  Mrs.  Grafton  is  quite  a  lady,  and  Ettie  a  most 
Bweet  child.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  cilliug 
there,  but  really,  Algernon,  you  must  not  play  tbo 
gallant  to  Effie.'  She  is  perlectly  innocent  and  confi- 
ding and  would  not  understand  that  your  attKutioiis 
me.mt  nothing.  I  know  you  of  old,  Algernon,  and 
you  have  caused  heartaches  enough  without  adding 
this  sweet,  unsophisticated  child  to  your  list  of 
victims.  Now  you  are  betrothed,  I  think  you  should 
btop  flirting." 

The  handsome  Algernon  listened  complacently  to 
iiis  sister's  remarks.    He  told  himself  thut  .she  wa.; 
.irrect.     He  had  been  a  dreadful  flirt;   he  had 
■uised  many  a  heart  to   flutter  without  cause. 
Vvong,  decidedly  cruel,  but  how  could  he  help  being 
mdsome  and  fascinating.    How  could  ho  liinder 
iris  from  falling  in  love  with  him  ?    A.^  ;or  this 
ittle  country  child,  he  presumed  he  sliouM  oil  at 
her  home,  and  perhaps  play  a  gani'?  of  cr>i  jU"t  n  if  h 
her  occasionally,  but  he  had  no  p.-a'ticular  f  ;iit  y  t'i>r 
children,  and  had  never  manifested  a  partiality  lor 
country  children  especially.    So  he  told  his  sister, 
from  which  she  inferred  that  be  would  not  consider 
it  worth  his  while,  or  to  his  tuato,  to  cari-y  on  a  flirta- 
tion with  her  Httle  neighbour. 

But  Algernon  had  not  seen  Effie  Gi  af  ton  then.  He 
saw  her  a  few  days  later.  She  came  to  bring  home  a  i 
piece  of  embroidery  she  had  been  doing  foi-  Mr.s.  Caj-1- 
ton,  and  Algernon  siw  her  from  tlio  window  of  Ids 
room.  A  tiny,  fiiryfigure,  ch.thoi  in  1  iwn,  uith  the 
daintiest  of  hands  and  fo  t,  and  th'j  .■--..■eeif;  sann-.^t 
effaces.  Brown  hair,  grey-brown  eyes,  and  chf,  ks 
like  peaches.  Judging  from  appearances,  .'-he  could 
not  be  more  than  ssventcen  (though  she  was  nine- 
teen), and  Algernon  mado  up  his  mind  then  and 


there  thut  she  would  be  a  very  pleasant  companion 
for  summer  afternoons,  and  straightway  descended 
to  the  sitting-room,  where  he  found  his  sister  and 
Mi.ss  Efhe  seated. 

Effie  blushed  beautifully,  and  barely  gave  him  one 
shy  glance  from  her  long  sweet  eyes  upon  being  in- 
troduced, and  soon  took  her  departure.  But  from 
that  ho\ir  the  acquaintance  progressed,  and  Algernon 
was  soon  quite  at-home  in  the  cosy  cottage. 

He  utterly  disregarded  his  sisLer'H  warning,  and 
was  at  his  old  game  again.  "  No  use,"  ho  said  when 
she  playfully  remonstrated  ;  "  I  musl  have  some  one 
to  chat  and  visit  with.  I  shall  not  commit  myself, 
sister  mine,  and  if  she  chooses  to  take  all  my  compli- 
ments in  earnest  it  will  not  be  my  fault." 

Mrs.  Carlton  look'.'d  at  her  handsome  brother  and 
sighed.  That  graceful  figure,  that  aristocr.itic  face, 
that  soft  voice  could  not  but  work  sorrow  to  the  im- 
pressible heart  of  innocent  Effie  Grafton.  Yet  it  was 
not  her  business  to  warn  her.  and  if  Algernon  wanted 
to  while  away  the  summer  by  a  flirtation  with  this 
country  chilrl,  she  wasn't  goiug  to  put  any  obstacle 
in  his  way. 

And  so  Algernon  stood  looking  out  upon  the  June 
land-scape  with  his  dark,  dreamy  eyes  that  had 
wrought  such  dire  disaster  with  many  a  heart,  and 
down  ill  the  front  yard  of  the  Graftous  he  saw  a 
petite  figure  walking  among  the  croquet  balls  and 
hoops. 

"  She  sees  me,  and  wants  to  have  me  play  a  game 
with  her,"  yawned  Algernon.  "  Poor  child,  I  have 
not  been  near  her  to-day."  And  he  strolled  down 
the  path  toward  the  Grafton  cottage,  smiling  com- 
placently. 

Effie  gave  a  little  start  and  blush  when  she  heard 
the  gate  click,  aud  then  dropped  her  long  lashes  over 
her  almond-shaped  eyes  when  she  saw  who  was  com- 
ing. 

"  How  perfectly  transparent,"  thought  Algernon. 
"  She  cannot  bide  a  single  emotion  of  her  heart,  dear 
child." 

They  played  croquet  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  Effie 
told  Algernon  she  really  could  not  waste  any  more 
time.    She  must  go  to  her  tatting, 

"  Bring  it  out  and  sit  under  the  maple,"  he  said. 
"  You  can  work  just  as  well  there." 

So  she  brought  out  her  tatting  shuttle,  and  sat 
down  on  a  low  bench  under  the  big  maple,  Algernon 
at  her  side.  Plow  her  d.ainty  fingers  flew,  making 
loops  aud  clover  leaves.  He  leaned  upon  his  elbow 
and  watched  hei-.  She  bent  low  over  her  work,  once 
or  twice  shyly  lifting  her  eyes  to  his,  and  blushing 
beautifully. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about,"  she  asked  at 
length,  "  that  you  keep  so  quiet  ?" 

He  smiled  meaningly.  "  Shall  I  tell  you  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Why,  yes,  I  would  like  to  know." 
"  I  was  thinking,  then,  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to 
sit  at  your  side  for  ever,  and  watch  your  face  in  all  its 
sweet,  flower-like  changes." 

She  bent  her  face  lower  over  her  work  to  hide  her 
blushes,  he  knew.  Dear  child,  no  one  had  ever  said 
such  things  to  her  before,  he  thought.  After  all  was 
it  quite  right  for  him  to  amuse  himself  at  her  ex- 
pense ? 

"  Mother  tells  me  that  men  are  great  flatterers  and 
deceivers,"  Effie  said,  gently.  "  That  they  do  not 
mean  what  they  say.  But  I  cio  not  think  all  men 
are  so." 

'■  No,  indeed,''  responded  Algernon.  ''No  more 
than  all  women  are  coquettes  and  flirts.  There  are 
women  in  this  world  who  only  aniilc  and  make  them- 
selves fair  to  win  men's  hearts,  and  then  cast  them 
away,  lail,  .-.ll  v.-'>'!if  :i  av-  not  so." 

"'rli,  liM'v  .■(,  i!  1  a  :!  'o  ,lo  such  a  thing  ?"  cried 
Er.i",  a  ;-li;ii  IomI  i  ieiiileiiance.     "  How  can  any 

woman  aojiear  to  feel  what  she  does  not,  only  to  give 
a  man  pain  (    How  dreadful  such  things  are." 

"Very  flroadiul,  liear  child,  but  there  are  many 
such  iieople  in  this  world,  f  have  Feen  many  such, 
and  yr.u  cannot  understand  h"\v  refreshing  it  is  to  a 
man  of  societx  to  find  a  |h  ifeei  eliild  oi  nature,  like 
your.-ilf.  IL  makes  liini  let  1  that  tln  re  is  something 
worth  livin;;  and  striving  for  in  iho  world,  after  all." 

■  And  you  mean  to  say  there  are  women  who 
■wou'-'i  «  "  "»in  encouragement,  and  try  to  win  his 
al?eouie"-,  !.,H;y  (r,  them  aside,  I\[r.  ICdwavd.s  ? 

■\V!  i-  counl  any  woman  wrong  a  man  so.  No 
\)HJi,:-'''.  1'  s,  c.)  nie,  should  allow  a  man  to  love 
[«*!..  L>ti  .iiteiilive  to  her,  unless  she  desired  to  give 
Uim  uo;.><'.  ' 

I  ao-'.  s.veetly  she  olushed  when  she  said  this.  Al- 
I  gsrcou  liiva^Uc,  of  uH  the  sgecimens  of  unsophisti- 


cated innocence  he  had  ever  read  of  or  seen,  she  was 
the  most  perfect. 

It  was  getting  hte  in  the  afternoon.  Algernon 
said  he  must  go  home  to  tea,  "  but,"  he  added,  "  the 
moon  is  going  to  be  full  to-night,  aud  let  us  improve 
the  opportunity  by  a  walk  down  to  the  lake,  and  a 
sail  in  the  boat.    May  I  call  at  seven  ?" 

Effie  gave  her  permission,  and  Algernon  turned  his 
steps  homeward,  and  Effie  went  into  the  cosy  cot- 
tage, and  sat  down  at  her  desk  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  pausing  now  aud  then  to  give  vent  to  a 
delightful  little  giggle  of  merriment,  which  if  Alger- 
non had  heard,  would  have  set  him  to  wondering  ; 
and  had  he  read  the  letter,  his  wonderment  would 
have  turned  to  consternation. 

At  seven  punctually  Algernon  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  found  Effie  attired  for  her  walk.  They 
strolled  leisurely  down  to  the  lake,  and  Algernon 
untied  the  boat  and  gave  Effie  a  seat,  and  sprang  in 
beside  her.  A  stroke  of  the  oar  sent  the  light  bark 
dancing  over  the  waters.  "  How  very  pleasant  this 
is,"  sighed  Effie,  contentedl}',  j  ippling  her  fingers  in 
the  water.  "  I  could  float  on  forever  so  !"  And  then 
she  turned  away  her  blushing  face  for  having  mado 
such  a  speech. 

"  So  could  I,"  answered  Algernon,  leaning  nearer. 
"How  sweet  it  would  be  to  float  on  forever,  over  the 
sea  of  life,  side  by  side  as  we  float  here." 

Effie  did  not  answer,  but  rippled  her  fingers 
through  the  waters  with  downcast  eyes.  Algernon 
thought  he  had  gone  far  enough  for  that  time,  aud 
changed  the  conversation.  They  rowed  for  an  hour, 
and  then  walked  slowly  back  in  the  light  of  the 
nioon.  Effie  held  her  gloves  in  her  hand.  They 
were  brown  kids,  and  she  had  worn  them  down  to 
the  lake,  but  took  them  olf  in  the  boat,  and  had  not 
replaced  them. 

"  I  need  not  have  worn  these  gloves,"  she  said, 
as  they  sauntered  back  ;  "  they  have  only  been  a 
bother." 

"  Let  me  carry  them,"  suggested  Algernon  ;  "  and 
— would  you,  I  wonder,  let  mo  keep  one  ?  Please 
do.  I  would  keep  it  forever,  and  wear  it  next  my 
heart." 

Effie  laughed  and  blushed,  and  handed  him  one  of 
her  gloves. 

"  Poor  child,  she  scarcely  knew  what  to  think,"  so. 
liloquised  Algernon,  as  he  walked  home.  ■'  She  evi- 
dently supposes  me  very  far  gone  to  want  one  of  her 
gloves,  not  dreaming  that  it  is  a  very  common  act  of 
gallantry." 

He  smiled  to  himself  the  next  day  as  he  put  the 
glove  away  among  a  collection  he  had  in  his  trunk. 
"  She  thinks  I  am  wearing  it  over  my  heart,  in  my 
breast-pocket,  I  suppose,"  he  thought.  "  And  in- 
stead, I  am  tucking  it  away  out  of  sight,  among  half 
a  dozen  others.  Let  me  see  !  this  lavender  kid  be- 
longed to  Marcia  Smith  ;  this  buff  to  Ellen  Somers. 
She  gave  it  to  me  at  the  opera.  This  white  one  was — 
well,  really,  I  cannot  remember  who  gave  it  to  me  ; 
but  this  dainty  mauve  is  Alicia's.  She  gave  it  to  me 
the  evening  before  I  proposed.  And  now  I  will  add 
little  Effie's  to  the  collection.  Poor  child,  what  would 
she  do  could  see  them  all  !  '  And  Algernon  glanced  in 
the  mirror,  and  smiled,  thinking  what  a  captivating 
fellow  he  must  be. 

At  that  very  hour,  in  the  cottage  of  the  Graftons, 
Ellie  was  sitting  over  her  embroidery,  singing  softly 
to  herself,  when  her  mother  called  from  an  adjoining 
room,  "  Effie,  where  is  your  other  glove  ?  I  find  one 
here  upon  tlie  floor.    Where  shall  I  put  it  ?"  " 

Effie  went  to  the  door,  laughing  comically. 

'•  Put  it  with  the  half  dozen  odd  ones  in  my' 
trunk,"  she  said.  "  The  mate  has  gone  into  Mr. 
Edw.u'd's  pocket,  at  his  urgent  request." 

"Gh,  Effie!"  sighed  Mrs.  Gr.ifton.  "I  thought 
your'glove  bill  would  be  very  moderate  in  this  retired 
place,  but  I  find  you  are  »t  your  old  game  again. 
How  many  odd  gloves  does  this  make  that  you  pos- 
sess ?" 

Effie  counted  on  her  fingers.  "  One  buff  to  Willis 
Hov.'ard,  one  pale  green  to  Bob  Dean,  one  white  to 
Clarence  Kool,  one  brown  to  Johnnie  Everts,  and  a 
pair  to  llcjbert  Winters.  This  makes  five  odd  gloves 
that  I  have  left,  l)ut  I  have  the  mate  to  the  brown  I 
"ave  Johnnie  Everts,  audi  think  this  will  match 
with  it  exactly.  I  will  take  it  up  and  see.  If  so,  that 
saves.  I  thought  of  telling  Mr.  Edwards  that  in  my 
Dre.-ent  reduced  ciroiiinstaiices  I  couldn't  afford  to  let 
him  have  gloves,  but  concluded  it  would  spoil  his 
ideal  picture  of  unsophisticated  innocence,  which  he 
imagines  to  have  found  embodied  in  me,  and  as  igno- 
rance is  bliss,  in  his  case  I  forbore." 

She  went  laughing  up  stairs,  to  find  that  h«r 
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gloves  did  match  exactly,  and  that  she  was  thereby 
saved  the  expense  of  baying  a  new  pair  ;  and  just  at 
that  moment  Algernon  was  glancing  in  the  mirror  in 
Lis  room,  theillnking  what  a  very  facsinating  fellow 
he  was,  and  wondering  what  "little  Effie"  would 
think  if  she  saw  his  collection  of  gloves. 

Mrs.  Carlton  had  told  Effie  early  in  the  summer 
to  come  dail}'  and  practise  upon  her  piano.  So  an 
hour  every  afternoon,  or  sometimes  in  the  morning, 
she  spent  brushing  up  her  music.  One  day  Alger- 
non came  in  while  she  was  singing  "  Roy's  Wife." 

"  That  sounds  familiar,"  he  said.  "  I  have  not 
heard  it  for  a  year  before,  but  I  can  remember  of 
hearing  Bob  Winters  sing  that  time  and  again." 

"  Who  ?"  said  Effie,  turning  suddenly  round  upon 
the  stool. 

"  A  friend  of  mine — Robert  Winters.  Fine  fellow, 
and  quite  a  musician.  He  will  be  of  age  in  October, 
and  will  come  into  possession  of  a  fine  property  then. 
He  has  been  in  Europe  for  the  last  year." 

Eflie  went  on  singing,  with  just  the  shadow  of  a 
grin  at  the  corner  of  her  mouth:  But  Algernon  did 
not  see  the  smile,  only  the  sweet,  flower-like  face 
and  pretty,  graceful  figure.  And  he  was  thinking 
that  he  was  a  mean  scamp  to  lead  her  on  as  he  was 
doing,  and  give  her  such  a  heartache  as  he  must  by 
leaving  her  without  a  declaration  of  love.  But  it  was 
too  late  to  retreat  now.  She  was  undoubtedly  as 
deeply  in  love  already  as  she  could  be,  and  he  might 
just  as  well  postpone  the  unpleasant  termination  of 
her  love-dream  to  the  last  hour — might  just  as  well 
make  her  happy  by  saying  tender  nothings,  and  pay- 
ing pretty  compliments  to  the  last. 

He  walked  down  to  the  gate  with  her,  and  leaned 
there,  chatting  a  moment,  when  she  took  her  depart- 
ure. He  picked  a  little  flower  and  told  her  it  was  a 
forget-me-not,  and  gave  it  to  her  with  a  moaning  look, 
and  smiled  to  see  her  blush  and  cast  her  eyes  down. 

He  imagined  her  hiding  the  flower  in  the  bosom  of 
her  dress  until  she  reached  home,  and  then  putting 
it  away  sacredly.  Instead  of  that,  she  picked  it  to 
pieces  with  her  slender  fingers  and  scattered  the  bits 
in  the  grass  as  she  walked  home,  thinking  of  some- 
body very  far  away. 

"  You  are  too  bad,  Algernon,"  Mrs.  Carlton  said  to 
him  that  evening.  "You  are  winning  Eflie's  young 
affections,  and  she  takes  all  your  pretty  speeches  and 
tender  looks  in  earnest.  When  you  go  away,  she 
will  expect  a  proposal  of  marriage,  and  will  cry  her 
pretty  eyes  out  when  she  discovers  you  are  not  iu  ear- 
nest. You  have  only  four  weeks  to  stay  now,  and  I 
hope  you  will  begin  to  break  with  her  gradually,  and 
not  let  the  blow  fall  suddenly." 

Perhaps  Algernon  might  have  followed  his  sister's 
advice  had  not  an  unexpected  piece  of  news  reached 
him  the  next  day.  His  betrothed,  Misa  Alicia  Ger- 
ald, wrote  to  biiu  that  she  wished  to  be  released  from 
her  engagement.  She  had  promised  him  her  hand  in 
a  fit  of  pique,  after  quarrelling  with  a  man  she  loved 
dearly.  She  had  now  met  that  man,  made  up  their 
difficulty,  and  she  wrote  Algernon  that  she  could  not 
be  happy  as  the  wife  of  another.  Of  course  by  re- 
turn mail  he  sent  her  a  letter,  announcing  his  willing- 
ness that  she  should  follow  the  inclinations  of  her 
heart ;  and  then  he  made  up  his  mind  he  would  pro- 
pose to  Effie  Grafton,  and  show  the  false  Alicia  that 
he  was  not  breaking  his  heart  over  her  loss. 

He  informed  his  sister  of  his  intention. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "  I  think  you  might  do  better, 
Algernon.  You  might  marry  a  fortune  with  your 
face  and  figure.  Butt  Effie  com^s  of  a  good  family, 
is  a  most  sweet  girl,  and  loves  you  dearly.  You  are 
rich  enough,  and  I  think  she  will  make  you  a  very 
good  wife.  Yes,  Algernon,  taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  I  advi.'^e  you  to  marry  her." 

Algernon  betook  himself  to  the  Grafton  cottage. 
It  was  a  mild  September  day.  Effie  was  sitting  on 
the  piazza,  working  at  her  endless  tatting.  Algernon 
drew  up  a  chair  and  sat  down  beside  her.  She 
blushed,  and  cast  down  her  eyes.  "  I  am  going  away 
in  just  four  weeks,"  he  said. 

She  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  then  dropped  them  in 
Bonfusion. 

"  Are  you  sorry  ?"  he  asked. 

"  We  shall  miss  you,"  she  answered. 

"  But  I  shall  come  back  again  if  you  will  let  me. 
Will  you,  Effie  ''" 

"Will  I,  Mr.  Edwards  ?  Why,  how  could  I  help 
70Ur  coming  back  ?" 

"  Ah,  little  girl,"  he  said,  taking  both  hands  in  his, 
don't  you  understand  that  I  want  to  come  back  for 
AJ  wife  ?  I  want  to  marry  you,  Effie,  to  take  you 
some  with  me  when  I  come  again.  I  confess  to  you 
iiPCSi  kliav'  you  iu  your  generosity  will  cardon  all. 


that  I  did  not  moan  all  the  attentions  I  have  given 
you.  I  was  amusing  myself  at  the  first.  Bvit  I  soon 
became  interested,  and  now  I  want  you  for  my  wife. 
I  love  you,  Effie,  and  may  I  come  baek  for  you  this 
autumn  ?" 

He  drew  her  toward  him,  expecting  her  to  fall 
upon  his  breast.  But  instead  she  drew  herself  away, 
and  sat  back  iu  her  chair. 

"  Really,  j\[r.  Edwards,"  she  said,  "  I  am  so  taken 
by  surprise  that  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say." 

"  Taken  by  surprise  ?  Why,  Effie.  you  must  have 
seen  my  meaning —  or  did  you,  poor  child,  think  I 
was  trying  to  win  your  young  heart  only  to  cast  it 
away  ?" 

Effie  smiled,  an  odd  little  smile.  "  I  never  sup- 
posed you  were  trying  to  win  my  heart  at  all,"  she 
said.  "  Your  attentions  I  took  merely  as  those  a 
gentleman  usually  bustows  upon  a  lady  whom  he  is 
thrown  into  daily  contact  with.  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  such  attentions  ever  since  I  dropped  short 
dresses.  I  never  imagined  that  you  were  in  earnest. 
I  am  taken  completely  by  surprise." 

"  But  you  must  believe  me,  Ellie.  I  wnnt  you  for 
my  wife.  I  love  you.  May  I  come  back  to  claim 
you  in  the  autumn  ?" 

"  Indeed  no,  Mr.  Edwards.  I  am  sorry  if  you 
love  me,  for  I  cannot  return  your  love.  I  regard  you 
as  a  pleasant  acquaintance  and  friend,  but  nothing 
more.    I  cannot  be  your  wife." 

"  But,  Effie,  you  can't — you  really  must  not  refuse 
me.  I  hope  you  are  jesting  ;  you  must  be  jesting. 
I  can  give  you  wealth  and  position.  I  can  place  you 
in  the  best  of  society.  You  surely  cannot  refuse  my 
offer,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it  seriously." 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  cannot  be  your  wife,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards. I  am  alroady  betrothed,  and  in  just  six 
weeks  from  to-day  I  shall  be  the  wife  of  the  man  I 
have  been  engaged  to  for  two  years.  I  have  heard 
you  speak  of  Robert  Winters.  Well,  he  is  the  man 
I  am  going  to  marry.  I  am  very  sorry  that  you 
made  this  proposal.  I  supposed  you  were  merely 
amusing  yourself — whiliug  away  a  dull  summer — by 
a  pleasant  flirtation,  as  I  was  doing.  Had  I  supposed 
for  one  instant  that  your  intentions  meant  anything, 
I  would  have  given  you  warning,  by  referring  in 
some  way  to  my  engagemant.  I  am  really  very 
sorry  this  has  happened." 

Every  word  she  said  aggravated  and  annoyed  him. 
And  this  was  his  little  piece  of  rustic  simplicity — 
his  unsophisticated  innocent — the  girl  he  had  pitied 
and  patronised.  Why  in  all  his  life  he  had  never 
met  with  such  a  consummate  flirt  !  She  had  made 
a  perfect  fool  of  him.  It  would  have  been  bad  enough 
if  he  had  not  proposed.  When  he  discovered  that 
she  was  betrothed  to  Robert  AVinters  all  this  time, 
he  would  have  felt  cheap  enough,  but  now— why  it 
was  simply  exasperating. 

He  left  her  with  a  cool  good-bj'e.  He  went  home 
the  next  week,  and  Mri.  Carlton  was  cool  as  an 
Arctic  iceberg.  Oh,  it  was  too  funny  !  Effie  fairly 
screamed  with  laughter  when  she  told  it  to  her 
mother.  "  And  he  thought  me  so  ignorant  and 
innocent,"  she  said.  "  You  cannot  imagine  how  he 
has  patronized  me,  mamma.  I  have  laughed  in  my 
sleeve,  tjiinking  how  astonished  he  would  be  when  he 
found  I  was  engaged  to  Robert  all  this  time.  But  I 
never  imagined  he  would  propose.  His  proposal  was 
so  condescending — so  patronizing,  too, — oh,  it  was 
fun  to  see  him  wilt  when  my  answer  came." 

In  October  Robert  Winters  took  his  wife  to  his 
elegant  home.  She  shines  in  society  to-day.  Some- 
times |she  meets  Algernon  Edwards,  but  he  is  very 
cool  indeed  ;  .and  ho  has  been  known  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Winters  is  one  of  the  most  heartless  and  deceitful 
coquettes  that  ever  breathed.  But  ever  since  that 
little  experience  of  his,  Algernon  has  been  minus  all 
portion  of  (his  self-conceit,  and  Mrs.  Carlton  talks 
less  about  her  irresistible  and  dangerously-fascinating 
brother, 


A  Bridge  Ackoss  the  Channel. — The  Bulletin 
Francais  states  that  the  directors  of  the  Channel 
Bridge  Company  have  just  ordered  the  construction 
of  an  arch  1,000  metres  in  length,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme  of  M.  Boulet, 
engineer  at  Bourges,  of  throwing  a  bridge  across  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  A  model  of  this  bridge,  consisting 
of  a  road  for  vehicles  and  for  foot  passengers,  will 
probably  be  erected  in  tlie  Bois  de  Boulogne  or 
Champ  de  Mars,  at  a  height  of  15  metres  above  the 
ground.  The  directors  maintain  that,  whereas  the 
tunnel  would  take  eight  years  and  cost  at  leaso 
25,000,0001,  the  bridge  could  be  erected  in  a  few 
months  at  an  expense  of  only  600,000f. 


A  ROMANTIC  ELOPEMENT. 
A  romantic  elopement,  the  Dundee  AdvcrtUef 
states,  has  just  occurred  in  Wigtonshire.  In  a  anug 
little  "cottage"  in  the  country  lived  the  widow  of 
an  Indian  merchant  and  two  daughters — the  widow 
42  and  the  daughters  respectively  18  and  20.  The 
whole  three  being  pretty  and  well-to-do,  they  had 
numerous  admirers  ;  and  more  than  once  rumour  an- 
nounced that  first  the  widow  and  then  each  of  the 
daughters  were  on  the  point  of  marriage.  Amongst 
the  more  intimate  friends  of  the  family  were  Mr. 

B  ,  a  wealthy  neighbouring  farmer,  and  his  wife, 

who,  with  their  eldest  son,  were  frequent  visitors  ; 
and  it  was  on  all  hands  agreed  that  the  son  was  to 

wed  Miss  L  ,  the  widow's  daughter,  and  "  set  up 

for  himself"  on  a  near  holding.  But  the  other 
morning  it  became  known  that  the  father  was  mias" 

ing — had  been  gone  for  a  week  ;  so  was  Miss  L  

she  had  been  gone  for  a  week  too.  When  Mrs.  L  

and  Mrs.  B  went  mutually  to  unfold  their  griefs 

and  surmises  to  each  other,  the  horrible  truth 
flashed  upon  them  that  husband  and  daughter 
had  gone  off  together — the  father-in-law  that 
W;!S  to  be  with  his  son's  intended  bride.  Subse- 
quent inquiries  showed  this  surmise  to  be  too  true, 
and  the  whole  story  of  deception  became  apparent. 
It  was  found  that  preparations  for  the  flight  had  been 

going  on  for  at  least  a  month.  Mr.  B  had  during 

that  time  been  realising  as  much  money  as  he  could 
— reducing  hia  stock  and  stackyard  to  the  lowest 
possible  limits — and  it  is  surmised  by  the  family 
that  on  the  day  of  his  departure  he  must  have  had  in 
his  possession  from  £1,500  to  £2,000.  The  partner 
of  his  flight  had  not  been  idle  either.  Under  the 
plea  of  being  bridesmaid  to  a  friend  in  Glasgow,  she 
had  persuaded  her  mother  and  sister  to  assist  her  in 
getting  up  a  number  of  new  dresses  ;  and  as  she 
secretly  appropriated  all  the  family  jewellery  and 
spare  cash  on  the  day  of  her  departure — some  long 
outstanding  sums  had  just  recently  come  in — she  has 
thereby  inflicted  a  double  wound  by  her  sudden  dis- 
appearance. It  has  been  ascertained  since  that  the 
young  lady  was  met  at  Dumfries  station  by  Mr. 
B  ;  and  their  joint  luggage  having  been  there  re- 
ticketed  and  relabelled  "  Liverpool,"  they  went 
straight  to  that  port.  Berths  having  been  taken 
previously  in  one  of  the  Cunard  steamers,  the 
pair  were  steaming  towards  New  York  before 
their  friends  in  Wigtonshire  were  well  aware  of  their 
flight. 

BABY  COURTSHIP. 

I've  built  a  little  house  for  you  and  me. 
Out  of  umbrellas  and  my  mother  s  shawl : 

I've  put  th'  i"  7ter  tea-cups  out  for  tea, 
And  youi  i.  ii's  table  here  will  hold  them  all. 

There's  but  on    cake,  but  you  shall  have  it,  Vick  J 

I'm  a  big  boy  "f  stx,  cakes  make  me  sick. 

It's  in  the  bara,  among  the  golden  hay  ; 

We'll  live  there  always.   Jack,  the  stable-man. 
Has  promised  to  keep  If  ed  and  Will  away ; 

They  laugh  so  at  us,  'cause  they  never  can 
Know  what  true  love  is.    I  do,  Vick  ;  don't  youf 
Please  give  me  one  kiss,  and  I'U  give  you  two. 

Oh  !  promise  me  you  never  will  grow  up 
And  be  a  great  big  woman.   Stay  so  sweet. 

And  littler  than  me,  and  beautiful. 
I'll  give  you  all  the  nicest  thiugs  to  eat. 

My  silver  cup,  my  fork,  and  all  my  toys. 

And  never,  never  play  with  naughty  boys. 

We'll  be  so  happy,  Vick.    We'll  not  be  ill. 

And  never,  never,  never,  never  die. 
I  woukl'twant  to  live  if  you  were  dead  : 

\i  I  was  dead,  poor  Vick,  how  you  would  cry  t 
I  think,  when  it  makes  people  suffer  so, 
It's  very  wrong  for  folks  to  die,  you  know. 

We'll  live  together  at  the  yellow  barn 

In  our  umbrella  house  for  ever  more. 
We  won't  need  very  much  to  eat,  I  think ; 

Our  clothes  will  last,  if  we  don't  get  them  tore; 
And  all  the  time,  dear  Vick,  that  I  don't  be 
Saying  I  love  you,  you'll  be  teUing  me. 


Breakfast. — Epps's  Cocoa. — grateful  and  Comtort- 
ING — "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition, 
and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables 
with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  ns 
many  hea\'y  doctors'  bills." — Civil  Service  Gazette.  Made 
simply  with.  Boiling  Water  or  Milk.  Sold  by  Grocers  in 
packets  only,  labelled — "  James  Epps  xhd  CO.,  Homoeo- 
pathic Chemists,  48,  Threadneedle-street,  and  170,  Picca- 
dilly ;  Works,  Euston-road,  London." 

Manufacture  of  Cocoa. — "  We  will  nowgivean  account 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co., 
manufacturers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the 
Euston-road,  London." — See  Article  in  Cassell's  MvuuJiaLi 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[March  27,  1875. 


THE  STORY  THE  MIRROR  TOLD. 

Do  you  wouiKt  that  n  mirror 

Should  become  so  like  a  friend  1 
It  lias  suen  a  life's  beginning, 

It  should  stay  and  see  the  end  I 

I  am  a  mirror— an  old  mirror  ;  though  you  would 
not  believe  it,  except  from  my  surroundings,  which 
are  very  antique.  My  face  is  fail-  and  smooth.  Time 
has  not  put  his  marks  there,  as  on  the  dear  old  lady 
who  sits  opposite  me  in  the  old  arm-chair — my  best 
friend  !  But  for  her,  where  might  I  have  been  now  ? 
She  has  clung  to  mo  always  ;  saved  me  from  banish- 
ment to  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  the  lumber-  cloaet, 
or  from — my  greatest  horror — the  dealer  in  second- 
hand furniture. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  I've  stood  on  the  dressing 
bureau  in  the  spare  bedroom  of  the  "  Old  Goodyear 
Mansion."  Three  .years  ago  1  was  in  great  danger,  not 
only  of  having  my  heart  broken — you  don't  believe  a 
mirror  has  a  heart  ?  may  be  not ;  though  I  have  felt 
joy  often,  and  know  sorrow — but,  dear  me  !  my  face 
was  threatened  too.  When  pretty,  wilful  Jennie  re- 
turned from  school  a  young  lady  she  wanted  to  have 
all  the  old  things  cleared  out  and  modern  ones  in 
their  place. 

I  like  the  little  maid,  notwithstandiug  her  unfa- 
vourable remarks  abaut  me.  She  is  llie  grand- 
daughter '  of  the  dear  old  lady,  who  said,  when 
Jennie  urged  my  removal,  "No,  no,  my  darling  !  Do 
not  ask  me  to  banish  that.  It  has  too  many  fond 
associations.  As  a  happy  bride  it  first  rellected  my 
face,  glowing  with  all  the  love  and  trust  which  iiUed 
my  heart.  Andi  day  after  day,  for  so  many  years,  it 
has  witnessed  my  joys  and  sorrows.  Oh,  no  ;  I 
cannot  part  with  that,  Jennie,  dear  !" 

"  AVhat  queer  notions  grandma  has  !" 

But  my  story  is  not  so  much  of  Jennie,  but  her 
mother  ;  the  best  daughter  that  ever  blessed  the 
heart  of  any  parent  ;  the  most  unselfish,  self-sacrific- 
ing woman,  the  most  faithful  wife,  the  loving 
mother  !  Yes,  as  all  these  have  I  looked  upon  her. 

How  well  I  remember  the  night  she  stood  before 
me,  arraying  herself  for  her  "  coming  out  ball,"  on 
her  birth-night.  Just  eighteen  then.  Not  a  shade 
of  care  on  her  bright,  beautiful  face.  How  proud 
her  parents  were  of  her  !  Not  more  so  than  I,  as  I  re- 
flected back  a  vision  of  such  rare  loveliness.  Gtossa- 
mer  robes  floated  around  her  syiph-like  form  ;  the 
sunny  hair  was  caught  back  from  her  fair  face  by  a 
baud  of  pearls,  and  fell  in  a  shower  of  ringlets  over 
her  drooping  shoulders  ;  bright,  laughing  blue  eyes 
looked  with  a  well-pleased  gaze  on  the  beautiful  pic- 
ture I  placed  before  her.  With  a  bright  smile  she 
glided  away  to  join  the  merry  company  below. 

I  waited  anxiously  for  her  return.  I  wanted  to 
know  how  well  she  vras  pleased.  I  knew  she  would 
tell  me  truly.  How  tired  I  grew  before  she  came  ! 
It  was  very  late,  or  rather  early  in  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  then  her  face  wore  a  different  look.  It  was 
more  beautiful  to  me,  with  the  sweet,  thoughtful  ex- 
pression. The  blue  eyes  no  longer  were  dancing,  but 
shone  with  a  dark,  earnest  light.  As  she  leaned  on 
her  hand  and  looked  into  my  face,  I  heard  her  whis- 
per to  herself  : 

"■  I  am  soglari  I  am  pretty.    I  hope  he  thinks  so  !" 

Ah  !  I  knew  then  what  those  festive  hours  jhad 
done  for  the  merry  May  Goodyear.  Some  one  had 
caused  her  young  heart  to  throb  wildly,  tremble 
strangely,  and  flutter  continually,  as  if  ready  and 
anxious  to  flee  away,  and  find  a  haven  in  the  breast 
of  some  one.  AVho  ?  I  found  out  pretty  soon.  A 
number  of  her  young  friends  followed  her  in.  From 
them  I  learned  the  truth.  Ernest  Noble,  a  young 
itudent  from  the  college  a  few  miles  from  the  man- 
sion, had  devoted  himself  to  May  all  the  evening. 
The  girls  teased  her  a  good  deal.  He  was  "  just  as 
handsome  as  could  be  !"  they  said,  "  and  bo  intelli- 
gent and  charming."  "  But  dreadfully  poor,"  chimed 
in  cJne  of  the  girls  ;  and  adding,  "  May,  you  had  bet- 
ter smile  a  little  moie  on  Edgar  Mason — he  is  so 
rich.  Hoards  of  gold  and  large  tracts  of  land  are 
his  ;  and  may  be  yours,  if  you  choose." 

She  grew  to  love  the  poor,  handsome  Earnest  very 
dearly.  One  night  standing  before  me,  she. -drew  from 
her  bosom  a  picture,  and  gazed  long  and  fondly  upon 
it,  with  so  much  love  beaming  forth  from  her  sweet 
eyes.    And  she  murmured  ; 

*'  Dear  Eirnest." 

A  few  days  after  that  I  heard  a  converBation  be- 


tween her  parents  that  gave  me  great  pain.  My  dear 
happy  May  would  soou  be  made  miserable  enough.  I 
knew  hor  gentle  nature  would  yit^ld  to  her  parents' 
wishes,  if  it  broke  her  heart.  Her  father,  Albert 
Goj:lyear,  was  dreadfully  embarrassed — very  much 
in  debt.  Edgar  Mason  held  claims  against  him  of 
many  thousands.  These  would  all  be  caiicclled  when 
Edgar  should  call  him  father.  Oh  !  why  did  I  not 
puss  from  existence  before  I  roflected  the  young  face 
— no  longer  young,  it  seemed  then,  but  aged  sud- 
denly— when  hojie  had  been  chased  away  from  hi-r 
loving  heart  and  despair  dwelt  instead,  she  stood 
again  before  me,  holding  in  her  hand  the  loved  pic- 
ture.   Weeping  bitterly,  she  murmured  : 

"  It  must  be  so.  One  more  look  and  then  you 
umst  be  cast  out  from  heart  and  eye.  Can  I  do  this? 
Will  my  heart  yield,  as  well  as  mind  and  will?  Fa- 
ther in  heaven,  teach  me  to  do  right." 

As  a  bride  she  came,  after  a  few  weeks,  before  me 
so  pale,  so  sad,  yet  oh!  so  beautif\il. 

"  Give  me  strength.  Father,"  she  murmured  in 
prayer,  as  her  bridesmaids  led  her  away. 

As  a  wife,  I  frequently  heard  her  pray,  "Strength, 
dear  Lord,  and  make  me  faithful  and  true." 

Edgar  jNIason  loved  her  in  liis  way.  A  selfish,  ex- 
acting love  it  was.  He  was  a  wild,  reckless  man,  fond 
of  sport.  How  her  gentle,  refined  nature  was  tried 
by  coming  in  contact  with  the  company  he  brought 
to  his  home.  I  used  to  know  of  this  when  she  would 
come  to  visit  her  old  home,  and  sit  with  her  mother 
in  the  room  where  I  dwelt. 

She  knew  sorrows  many  and  deep — for  her  hus- 
band grew  to  be  unkind  and  suspicious — until  the 
baby  Jennie  was  sent  to  comfort  her.  Yet  she  never 
murmured  against  her  unhappy  lot.  When  she 
would  often  stand  with  her  little  one  before  me, 
sweet  smiles  came  again  on  her  face — not  merry 
bright  emiles;  they  had  departed,  never  again  to  re- 
turn. 

Little  Jennie  was  a  sweet  babe,  and  truly  a  com- 
forter for  the  mother's  saddened  heart.  Dear  May, 
good,  faithful,  and  fond,  she  was  content  with  her 
baby  and  her  sorrow. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  her  father  passed  from  earth, 
saved  from  much  of  his  sorrows  by  his  daughter's 
love  and  sacrifice.  Blessings  for  May  were  on  his 
dying  lips. 

When  Baby  Jennie  grew  to  be  a  baby  no  longer, 
but  a  merry  little  maid  of  fifteen,  she  was  fatherless. 
At  thirty-five  her  mother  stood  before  me  robed  in 
the  widow's  weeds.  I  could  not  flatter;  I  was  al- 
W'ays,  and  still  am,  true.  She  looked  all  the  years  she 
had  known.  I  often  wondered,  though,  if  other 
friends  thought  ker  so  beautiful  as  I  did. 

She  returned,  in  the  first  days  of  her  widowhood,  to 
her  childhood's  home,  her  mother's  side.  Those  were 
pleasant  days  to  me,  to  h;ive  those  I  loved  so  dearly 
ever  near  me.    But  brighter  days  were  coming. 

For  two  years  I  gazed  daily  on  my  favourite,  on  her 
devotion  and  tenderness  for  her  aged  mother,  her 
gentleness  and  fond  care  with  the  wayward  Jennie. 
Every  hour  I  found  some  new  virtue  to  love  her  for. 
Oh,  why  was  her  life  blasted  ?  Why  should  such  a 
heart  'oe  so  crushed  in  its  young  hopes  ?  I  continually 
wondered,  and  grieved  much  over  her  sad  lot,  which 
she  never  did,  I  truly  believe. 

One  night — Jennie's  birth-night  party  it  was — she 
left  the  merry  young  folks,  and  came  up  to  the  room 
where  I  was.  Grandmother  was  away  then,  and  we — 
May  and  I — were  all  alone.  She  locked  the  room 
door  and  came  up  to  me,  took  from  her  pocket  a  little 
key  and  opened  a  drawer  that  had  rvot  been  looked  into 
for  a  long,  long  while — a  little  drawer  which  held 
things  very  dear  to  her. 

"  To-night,  .oh  !  to-night  my  mind  goes  back  to  my 
own  happy  hours,  when  I  was  as  merry  as  uiy  little 
Jennie.  God  grant  her  a  different  fate  !"  she  mur- 
mured, and  drew  forth  the  tiny  little  case  which  I  had 
seen  her  hide  away  eighteen  years  before.  Holding 
it  in  her  hand,  she  said  : 

"  Now,  after  aU  those  year's,  I  may,  I  must  look  on 
the  face  once  so  dear  !" 

Opening  the  case,  she  gazed  on  the  miniature.  Her 
eyes  filled  ;  one  large  tear  stole  gently  down  and  settled 
on  the  picture.Ji!  She  drew  forth  her  handkerchief, 
wiped  away  the  tell-tale  drop,  and  pressed  her  lips 
where  it  had  rested.  "  Once  so  dear  !"  And  stiU  so 
dear,  I  tliouglit.  She  gave  a  shy,  friRhteued  look  at 
me  ;  a  bright  flush  was  on  her  usually  pale  face, 
and  .she  whispered  : 

"  Is  this  wrong  ?  No,  no,  it  cannot  be.  Ernest, 
where  are  you  to-night  ?  Oh,  I  wcmder  if  he  ever 
thinks  of  me,  and  how  ?  'Tis  not  likely,  during  all 
these  years,  he  has  cherished  any  love  for  one  he 


must  have  thought  so  false  as  I.  Oh,  if  I  could  only 
have  explained  to  him  how  it  was  !" 

And  then  she  dropped  her  dear  head  in  her  hand 
a7id  wept  beside  me.  Oh,  I  wished  then  for  wings, 
that  I  might  lly  away  and  find  her  Ernest,  and  bring 
him  back -to  love  and  her. 

She  closed  the  case,  saying,  "  Enough,  enough  of 
this.  He  may  now  be  a  loving  husband.  God  bless 
him,  and  make  him  happy."  She  hid  her  treasure 
again,  and  returned  to  the  merrj'  ones  below. 

I'lvqueiitly,  after  that,  she  came  and  looked  at  the 
miniature.  She  seemed  to  grow  quite  cheerful,  and 
no  longer  wept  over  it.    Once  I  heard  her  murmur  : 

"  I  know  not  how  this  is,  but  I  am  constaiitl.v 
watching  for  his  coming  now,  as  I  used  to  then.  I 
dream  of  him  as  then  ;  and  my  heart  seems  wait- 
ing its  other  self.  Oh,  will  it  ever  come  ?  I  feel  it 
must.  Some  day  all  will  be  well — all  known,  all  for- 
given." 

A  few  mouths  after  that  Jennie  danced  into  the 
room.  Holding  up  a  card  for  a  moment,  she  tossed 
it  into  her  mother's  lap,  saying  : 

'■  A  stranger,  mamma.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  him  before." 

Jlay  glanced  at  the  name.  A  bright  flush  sv.'ept 
over  her  pale  face.  The  blue  eyes  seemed  to  have 
caught  a  brighter  light,  as  she  came  forward  and 
stood  before  me.  "  She  cares  a  little  to  look  pretty 
again,"  I  thought  as  she  arranged  a  delicate  while 
frill  around  the  neck  of  her  black  'dress.  1  did  not 
know,  but  I'  thought  much.  And  I  waited  as  anxi- 
ously her  return,  as  once  years  before. 

"  Why,  mamma,  how  pretty,  how  young  you  look. 
I  have  never  seen  you  look  as  now,"  exclaimed  Jen- 
nie, when,  after  two  hours'  absence,  her  mother  re- 
turned. 

I  knev;  why.  And  soon  I  heard  her  say  to  grand- 
mamma, "  Ernest  is  down  stairs,  mamma.  May  lie 
come  up  to  see  you  ?" 

The  dear  old  lady  was  happy  in  her  child's  joy. 

I  saw  him  tlien  for  the  first  time — the  earnest, 
noble  man.  He  was  worthy  of  her  love.  Yester- 
day I  saw  him  again.  He  stood  beside  his  wife,  our 
darling  JIay.  And  now  that  I  have  seen  her  bo 
happj%  I  am  willing,  should  they  choose,  to  be  dis- 
placed by  one  more  modern  ;  none  more  true  can 
they  find.  There  is  a  bright  light  shining  on  my 
face  to-night — a  light  from  her  dark  eyes.  The 
light  that  has  at  la-t  broken  in  on  her  sorrowing 
path,  as  to  her  and  to  me,  wjll  come  to  all  faithful 
and  true  ;  no  matter  how  dark  the  path,  light  at 
last  !  

THE  EVERGREEN  S  MOAN, 

I  thought,  in  early  spring,  how  fair 

'Twould  be  to  bloom  for  ever  ; 
To  wear  my  sallant  Lincoln  green. 

Untouched  by  time  or  weather. 

I  saw  the  maple's  golden  gown 

About  her  cold  feet  lying  : 
The  oak -tree's  dark  and  tattered  cloak 

Oil  on  the  wild  wind  Hying. 

The  crimson  knots  fell  one  by  one 

Off  from  the  rose-tite's  shoulder. 
And  so  united  its  robe  of  green 

Ere  autuum  nights  grew  colder. 

The  rijjened  grain  waved  me  adien  ; 

'i'h6  bird  stoppe<l,  southward  going, 
Then  went  his  way.    I  watched  alone 

The  north  wind  coldly  blowing. 

I  would  that  I  too  with  the  rest 

Had  been  content  to  slumber  ; 
The  robe  of  life  I  coveted 

Now  clothes  me  but  to  cumber. 

There  would  have  been  then  some  regrets. 

Some  whisper  r-;jftly  sighint,'. 
When  loitering  lovers  homeward  went 

Through  leaves  about  me  dying. 

And  this  is  why  to  ^Tiutry  winds 

I  tell  my  thrice  told  story. 
Life,  lonely  lite,  when  friends  have  gone, 

Is  but  a  iluubtful  glory. 


Three  young  Royal  Artillerymen  have  been  con- 
victed at  the  assizes  at  Bri>;hton  of  outraging  a  girl 
at  Newhaveu  on  the  31st  January  last.  The  evidence 
disclosed  most  shocking  brutality,  and  the  prisoners 
were  sentenced  to  15  years'  penal  servitude. 

It  is  understood  in  military  circles  that  the  com- 
mand at  Aldershot,  vacant  by  the  death  of  General 
Sir  Hope  Grant,  has  been  offered  to  Lieut. -General 
Sir  John  Garvoek,  but  that  that  oflicer  has  decHned 
it.  Sir  Thomas  Steele  appears  to  be  designated  by 
rumour  for  the  appointment. 
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GIFFORD  BRAY  S  WOOING. 

"  You'll  have  to  marry  him  now,  Arian  ;  you've 
carried  matters  too  far,  and  widowers  are  not  bo 
easily  got  rid  of."  ' 

Mrs.  Clephane  laughed  till  the  crystal  drops 
sparkled  like  diamonds  on  her  long  jetty  lashes. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  are  laughing  at,"  said 
her  cousin  reproachfully.  "  If  Gifl'ord  Bray  is  not 
good  enough  for  you,  I  don't  know  who  is." 

"  Gifford  Bray  is  an  old  idiot,  Stephanie.  You 
may  marry  him,  if  you  like  ;  I  haven't  any  idea 
of  it." 

"Then  you  are  a  wicked  woman,  Arian  !" 

"  Am  I  indeed  ?  Because  I  haven't  snubbed  him 
Booner,  I  suppose.    But  it  was  such  fun.'' 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  Gififord 
Bray  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and  a  great  deal  too  good 
for  you." 

"  I  think  so  myself." 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  had  not  come  to  that  conclusion 
aooner,  I  am  quite  out  of  patience  with  you,  Arian 
Clephane.  It  was  bad  enough  to  flirt  in  that  out- 
rageous fashion  with  people  of  your  own  stamp,  but 
to  angle  in  the  way  you  did  for  Gifl'ord  Bray,  to  smile 
in  his  eyes  and  speak  softly  and  accept  bouquets,  to 
ride  and  walk  and  talk  with  him  almost  exclusively 
as  you  have  since  you  came  down  here,  I  declare 
I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  law  to  punish  such 
women." 

Arian  Clephane  laughed  again  loudly,  but  this 
time  the  sweetness  of  that  gay  trill  was  jarred  by  a 
discord. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  in  love  with  him  yourself,  Ste- 
phanie," she  said  contemptuously ;  "  if  so,  I  will  speak 
a  good  word  for  you  when  I  say  No  for  myself." 

■'  I  hope  you  won't  have  the  chance,"  cried 
Stephanie  angrily.  "  I  am  tempted  to  warn  Mr. 
Bray  myself  what  game- you  are  playing.  ' 

You  had  better  not.  I  may  conclude  to  marry 
him  after  all,  if  by  any  chance  he  wins  that  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  suit  of  his.  Gold  will  render  charm- 
ing even  such  hideous  features  as  Gifford  Bray's." 

The  widow  spoke  spitefidly  now  to  plague  Stepha- 
nie, who  presumed  to  condenm  her. 

Stephanie  Guest  rose  in  a  decided  passion,  and 
quitted  the  room  at  that.  Tears  of  vexation  blinded 
her  eyes  as  the  crossed  the  ball,  or  she  would 
have  seen  some  one  sitting  on  the  wide  verandah, 
within  easy  earshot  of  the  interesting  conversation 
just  narrated — some  one  whose  giance  turned  on  her 
with  more  of  interest  than  it  had  ever  done  before. 

Stephanie  Guest  was  a  plain,  little  old  maid,  witn 
shaip  black  eyes,  a  small  smooth  face,  and  black 
straight  hair,  tucked  unpretendingly  back  under  the 
most  modest  of  old  woman's  caps. 

"  I  wonder  what  she  wexirs  caps  for,"  mu.sed  Gif- 
ford Bray,  as  he  looked  after  her  with  a  queer  gleam 
in  the  jileasant  blue  eyes.  "  She  can't  bo  so  very 
old.  We  went  to  school  together,  and  she  was  a 
great  dealer  younger  than  I,  quite  a  little  thing." 

Gifford  Bray  was  in  sonit^hing  of  a'temper  him- 
self. He  had  betn  duly  edilied  with  the  beautiful 
willow's  complimt  utary  allusions  to  himself,  and  was 
waiting  sternly  as  a  great '  bionze  image  for  her  to 
come  out  and  find  Lim,  and  be  overwhelmed  with 
mortilication. 

But  Mrs.  Clephane,  without  a  suspicion  that  he 
vv.s.s  there,  had  vauislicd  to  another  part  of  the  house. 
He  glanced  at  the  open  window  presently  and  missed 
]u-r.  and  then  he  stalked  away  home,  inwiirdJy  re- 
tiulving  that  if  there  was  a  way  to  punish  the  arch 
coquette  for  her  treatment  of  him,  he  would  find  it. 

He  was  to  diae  the  following  day  with  Jlr.s.  Cle- 
phane and  her  cousin,  and  he  prepared  himself  with 
unusual  care. 

He  was  not  a  liandsome  man  certaiulj',  but  he 
looked  quite  a  gallant  gentleman,  and  was  net  hi- 
ueou.s  by  any  me;ins. 

He  hjd  come  to  the  cottage  the  day  before  to 
notify  the  inmates  that  he  had  won  his  suit,  and  to 
open  another  of  which  Mrs.  Clephanu  .should  be  the 
arbitrei'S,  but'  he  was  ominously  silent  concerning 
both  m.ittcr.s  to  day,  tliougli  the  widow,  who  luid 
htard  the  nows,  was  surpri^-ingly  gracious  to  him. 

Giflbrd  Bray  bore  it  all  with  remarkable  equani- 
mity. He  was  indeed  more  self-possessed  than  usual, 


under  the  lovely  widow's  arch  battery  of  smiles  and 
glances,  and  even  met  her  half  way. 

Stephanie  Guest  thought  she  had  never  seen  him 
iu  such  'spirits. 

•'  She'll  have  him  quick  enough,  now  he's  won  his 
suit,  which  nobody  thought  he  ever  would  win," 
sighed  the  little  old  maid  to  herself.  "  If  she  only 
appreciated  him  I  shouldn't  care  ;  and  dear  knows 
I  don't  want  him  myself — mean  creature  to  insinuate 
it."" 

"  Miss  Stephanie,  will  you  tell  me  why  you  wear 
caps  ?"  queried  Gifford  Bray  suddenly. 

"  Why — why,"  stammered  Miss  Stephanie,  quite 
blushing  at  his  abruptness,  and  his  direct  way  of 
looking  at  her,  "  I  suppose  it  is  because  it  is  suit- 
able." 

Arian  Clephane  laughed  with  soft  maliciousness. 
"  Would  you  like  to  see  how  she  looks  without 
caps,  Mr.  Bray  ?" 
■'  I  should  indeed." 

Blushing  and  stammering  worse  than  before,  Ste- 
phanie Guest  rose  from  the  table  and  intimated  that 
they  had  better  adjourn  to  the  parlour. 

Mrs.  Clephane  was  all  smiles  and  witchery.  Never 
mistrusting  that  the  little  old  maid  possessed  any- 
thing more  than  the  regular  allotment  of  straggling 
locks  and  entertaining  some  malice  for  Stephanie's 
emphatic  condemnation  of  her,  she  watched  her 
chance  and  whipped  off  her  modest  cap. 

It  was  somewhat  roughly  done,  and  the  movement 
loosened  also  the  pins  which  held  the  jetty,  silky 
coil  in  place.  It  tumbled  recklessly  down  its  whole 
length,  and  streamed  over  poor  Stephanie's  shoulders 
in  the  mosi  riotous  profusion. 

Mrs.  Clephane  opened  her  bright  dark  eyes  in  the 
widest  astonishment,  and  Gifford  Bray  rubbed  his 
hands  together  delightedly. 

"  I  thought  so,  Stephanie,  I  thought  so,"  he  cried 
gleefully.  "  You  see  I  remembered  what  hair  you 
used  to  have  when  vte  went  to  school  together." 

As  for  Stephanie,  no  woman  could  possibly  help 
being  proud  of  such  hair  as  that,  and  though  she  ran 
away  as  fast  as  she  could  to  put  it  tip  again,  she  was 
all  in  a  pleasant  flutter,  such  as  the  q\i:iint,  good- 
hearted  little  treasure  of  a  woman  had  not  been  in 
before  since  her  girlhood,  when  she  had  watched, 
from  an  upstairs  window  the  same  Gifford  Bray  com- 
ing up  the  walk  of  a  Sunday  evening. 

He  used  to  "  keep  company"  with  her  in  tho.se 
days,  and  when  her  stern  old  father  told  her  that 
could  never  be,  she  just  kept  it  to  herself,  though  her 
heart  soerned  turning  to  stone,  and  quietly  drew  off 
from  Gifford,  growing  cooler  and  cooler,  till  he 
stopped  coming  Sunday  evenings  of  his  own  accord. 

"  Dear,  dear,"  she  tliought,  as  she  banded  the  silky, 
soft  treasure  to  its  place,  "  who  would  have  dreamed 
Gifford  Bray  could  flurry  me  so  after  all  these  years  I 
I  declare,  the  way  he  said  Stephanie  was  just  like  old 
times." 

She  stayed  where  she  was  when  she  had  re-ar- 
ranged her  hair  and  replaced  her  cap.  Somehow  she 
could  not  muster  courage  to  go  down  again. 

"  1  dare  B;iy  they're  glad  to  be  alone,"  she  said  to 
herself,  winking  sternly  and  very  fa.-<t  to  keep  the 
tears  back,  and  knitting  away  very  hard,  as  though 
she  cared  a  great  deal  more  about  finishing  that  grey 
sock  than  she  did  about  Gifford  Bray's  wooing. 

Btit  by  and  by  the  needles  forgot  to  click,  the  ball 
of  yarn  rolled  away,  the  patient  hands  folded  them- 
selves meekly,  and  she  waited  for  her  cousin  Ariau 
to  x;ome  and  tell  her  when  she  was  to  be  married. 
Presently  Arian  came,  but  she  was  in  a  terrible 
humour. 

'•The  old  simpleton  !"  she  said  crossly.  ''I  gave 
him  encouragement  enough  to-night  to  .satisfy  even 
you,  Stephanie,  but  he  only  simpered  and  stroked  his 
whiskers.  It's  awfullj'  provokin^^,  for  I've  got  to  give 
Captain  Bangs  his  answer  to-morrow,  and  I  won't 
have  him  if  I  can  get  Bray,  now  that  that  suit  has 
goiie  as  it  has." 

Some  time  the  next  morning  Mrs.  Clephane  came 
flying  into  Stephanie's  room  witli  her  hair  still  in 
curl-papers  : 

'■  There's  Bray  down  in  the  parlour,  dear,  and  I'm 
not  half-drcssed,"  .she  said  impatiently.  "  Won't  you 
go  and  entertain  him  till  I  come  ?  Do,  now  !" 

Stephanie  was  in  too  much  trepidation  to  tell  her 
cousin  that  Mr.  Bray  had  sent  her  up  a  note  calling 
her  "  Dear  Stephaine,"  and  asked  to  be  permitted  to 
say  something  of  great  importance  to  her  that  morn- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Clephane  fluttered  away,  and  Stephanie  ^went 
down  to  the  parlour.  ■  ' 

"Sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting,  Mr.  Bray,"  mur- 


mured the  widow  sweetly,  as  she  tripped  airily  into 
the  parlour.    "Why,  Stephanie  !" 

"  I  shouldn't  mind  watitiug  this  way  some  time 
longer,"  laughed  Gifford  Bray,  keeping  a  resolute 
clasp  of  Stephanie's  slight  form,  and  putting  re- 
sounding kisses  on  her  cheeks,  which  were  both  beau- 
tifully crimson.  "I've  just  been  asking  this  dear 
girl  to  marry  me,  and,  would  you  believe  it<  she  says 
Yes." 

Arian  Clephane  was  struck  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment just  sixty  seconds.  Then  she  came  forward 
and  off'ered  her  congratulations  gracefully  enough. 

She  accepted  Captain  Bangs  that  afternoon.  And 
now,  of  the  two  matrons,  Mr».  Clephane  Bangs  looks 
the  most  faded.  Stephanie  Bray  has  grown  youngel 
every  year  since  her  marriage. 


A  COUNTRY  PICTURE. 
A  golden  stillness  laps  the  scene 
Of  1  ustling  woods  and  orchards  green. 
And  fair  blue  hills  that  melt  away 
I'pon  the  purple  edge  of  day ; 
The  hush  of  peace  is  in  the  air. 
Lulling  the  fever-pulse  of  care  ; 
Along  the  upland's  beechen  knolls 
A  wandering  wave  of  zephyr  rolls  ; 
But  in  the  covert  dells  beneath 
The  silence  holds  its  fragrant  breath  I 

S!owles.sening  down  the  western  steep. 
The  golden  wheels  of  Phceb'is  sweep — 
And  Toil,  rude-limbed,  of  swarthy  Virow^ 
Looses  his  tired  hand  from  the  plough. 
To  lean  against  the  heaving  flank 
Of  the  dun  horse.    Rank  upon  rank. 
The  serried  coin -rows  shining  stand  ; 
Wide  pastures  stretch  on  either  hanct 
Down  to  the  woodland's  leafy  wall, 
And  peaceful  beauty  broods  o'er  all ! 

With  two  great  beeches  gnarled  boughs 

AV'oven  about  its  wrinkled  brows, 

Deep-nested  in  green  summer  lands. 

The  low-thatched  homestead  smiling  stands. 

About  its  rustic  windows  glow 

The  sweet  syringia's  scented  snow ; 

Down  the  riuaiut  garden-walks,  in  line. 

Gay  peonies  and  blue  larkspur  shine  ; 

The  "mourning  bride,"  with  drooping  head, 

Weeps  o'er  the  pausie's  dewy  bed 

Where  blushing  "  bachelor's  buttons"  stand. 

The  kahnia  lifts  her  burning  brand ; 

And  rose  and  pink,  spice-breathing,  opa 

'Mid  plots  of  jiurple  heliotrope. 

Great  honey-suckles  branch  and  climb. 

Through  all  the  happy  summei'-time, 

About  the  mossy  eaves,  and  spill 

Their  blos.soms  on  the  oaken  sill ; 

(;ool  shadows  fleck  the  polished  floors. 

And  in  and  out  the  vine-v/reathod  doors. 

With  busy  feet  and  cheery  song. 

The  dimpled  housewife  all  day  long. 

Flits  with  the  sunshine.    Bird  and  breeze. 

The  sleepy  hum  of  yellow  bees. 

And  the  low  babble  of  the  brook. 

Winding  by  leafy  bosk  and  nook, 

Blend  in  a  drowsy  summer  tuno 

That  woos  the  golden  afternoon 

To  dewy  slumber,  balni-oppressod, 

On  Mother  Nature's  flowery  breast. 


Mr.  Frank  Dicey  is,  it  is  stated,  engaged  upon  a 
portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

A  considerable  number  of  counterfeit  florins  have 
been  found  in  circulation  in  Dundee. 

The  Ashantee  war  medal  is  now  being  issued  to 
the  officers  and  men  who  served  in  the  late  cam- 
paign. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  will 
publish  another  temperance  tale  in  verse,  entitled 
'•  The  Old  Story.' '  Every  page  will  be  illustrated, 
ata'i  there  will  be  tweuty-.jis  full-page  engravings  by 
twenty-six  hading  nrt!.,ts. 

L.\wr,Es.s_\EbS  IN  Ti  x.^t:.— According  to  the  Anglo' 
American  Times,  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  Mexi- 
can border  may,  and  most  likely  will,  lead  to  a  war 
between  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  if  continued.  Duriugthe  year  1874  the  depre- 
dations in  Texas  increased  tenfold,  and  now  murder 
is  added  to  robbery.  Along  the  belt  of  neutral  ter- 
ritory which  fringes  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande 
tho.sc lawless  rufflanscongregateandlive  as  freebooters. 
Colonel  Robb,  who  was  on  the  Border  commission, 
gave  very  strong  te.stimony  on  the  subject,  asserting 
that  no  at i.sf action  could  be  obtained  from  the  Mexi- 
can uuthoiities.  The  settlers  who  are  the  victims 
have  petitioned  the  Governor  of  Texas  to  recognise 
the  organisation  of  minute  men  for  the  protection  of 
the  bi n- Jei-,  and  now  there  is  a  state  of  things  along 
the  Ri'>  Grande  somewhat  similar  to  that  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed  at  its  worst  times,  with  the  exception 
that  there  was  some  chivalry  and  obedience  to  chiefs 
on  the  Scottish  frontier  while  there  is  litfej*  9Sfi!AS^> 
feeling  along  that  oi  Mexico, 
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FIGHTING  THE  AIR. 

BT 

FLOKENCE  MARRYAT, 

AUTHOR  OF 

"  Love's  Conflict,"  Jcc,  ic. 

"  Give  me  something  to  meet  and  to  fight, 
I  faint  wth  fighting  the>e  things  of  air." 

[all  bights  resekved.] 
CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE  DESOLATED  HEARTH. 

Margarita  was  the  first  to  recover  herself.  She 
uras  the  first  to  check  her  stifling  sobs  and  wipe  the 
torrent  from  her  eyes,  and  try  to  impart  some 
»trength  and  comfort  to  her  husbond. 

"  We  knew  the  worst  now,  Laurence,"  she  said. 
"  Let  us  try  to  look  it  boldly  in  the  face.  Uninten- 
tionally we  have  committed  a  great  error,  but 
though  the  world  may  deem  it  irremediable,  God 
does  not  ;  and  the  only  question  we  have  now  to 
consider  is,  what  is  the  right  thing  for  us  to  do  ?" 

"  If  we  are  to  part,"  he  answered  in  a  hard,  dull 
voice,  "  I  don't  care  what  I  do." 

"  But  you  must  care,  dear  Laurence,  for  my  sake, 
Tiecause  I  love  and  trust  you  so  !  The  very  first 
thing  is  that  I  must  leave  you.  No,  don't  look  at 
me  in  that  despairing  manner,  or  you  will  make  the 
task  so  much  harder  than  it  is.  You  know  that  I 
must  go,  and  at  once.  Laurence  dearest,  I  shall 
leave  you  to-night." 

"  0,  not  to-night.  Stay  one  night  more.  Only  till 
to-morrow,  Margarita.  Don't  leave  me  alone  with  my 
misery  so  soon." 

"  Hush  !  I  must  not  stay.  If  I  was  to  stay  one 
night  I  might  stay  all  my  life.  If  you  love  me,  Lau- 
rence, don't  ask  me  that  again." 

"  Go  on.    What  is  the  nest  thing  ?" 

"  The  next  thing  is,  that  you  will  fetch  your  Daisy 
home,  and  try  to  love  her  and  console  her  for  all  bhe 
has  gone  through  these  bitter  years." 

"  And  you  can  counsel  me  to  do  this?" 

She  drew  a  long  breath  before  she  answered  him. 

"  Only  because  I  know  it  to  be  right.  Think  of  her 
Laurence — as  she  was.  Think  of  your  pretty,  loving, 
warm-hearted  Daisj',  dancing  about  the  house  with 
her  baby  in  her  arms — making  the  sunshine  of  every 
place  she  entered — and  then  think  of  her  as  she  is 
now — melancholy,  wandering,  and  wasted,  and  your 
kind  heart  will  overflow  with  tenderness  towards 
her." 

"Poor  unhappy  cliild." 

"  I  knew  you  would  feel  so.  Think  how  she  loved 
yon,  Laurence.  Think  how  you  loved  her — better 
than  ever  you  loved  me,"  she  ad' 'i,  in  a  quivering 
voice. 

"  Never  !"  he  exclaimed,  with  so  much  vehemence 
as  to  startle  her.  "Never,  so  help  me  heaven  !  V/hen 
you  married  me,  Margarita — when  you  consented  to 
come  to  my  desolate  home,  and  bring  such  happiness 
with  you  as  had  never  been  seen  there  before— I  told 
you  in  my  ignorance  I  could  never  love  again  as  I 
'oved  her.  I  believed  what  I  said.  My  sore  heart 
was  but  half  healed,  and  I  thought  that  it  could 
aever  rejoice  or  suffer  again  as  it  had  done.  And 
fou— dear,  humble  soul — you  consented  to  take  me, 
fcven  on  such  terms  as  those,  and  came  an  angel  and 
a  blessing  to  my  heart,  such  as  no  man  had  before. 
Margarita,  I  did  not  know  what  love  was  till  I  learned 
to  love  you.  I  looked  ou  Daisy  as  a  sweet,  affection- 
ate child,  to  be  caressed  and  petted  and  protected, 
and  I  idolised  her  womanly  qualities  till  I  had  raised 
them  to  the  standard  of  excellence  in  my  own  mind. 


I  loved  her — God  knows  I  loved  her — but  it  was  as 
the  mother  loves  the  child.  I  love  you,  as  one  aspir- 
ing soul  loves  another — ready  to  help  it  on  its  up- 
ward path.  In  your  gentleness,  your  innocence, 
your  clingiug  tenderness,  I  have  protected  you  ;  but 
in  faith  and  virtue  and  i)erseverance  you  have  pro- 
tected me,  Margarita,  as  no  other  woman  could  have 
done.  O,  my  wife — my  only  wife  ! — I  do  not  love 
and  cherish  you  only — .1  thank  you — I  bless  you — I 
adore  you  for  the  salvation  you  have  been  to  my 
wayward  and  misguided  heart." 

'■  Thank  you,  Laurence,"  she  said  simply,  as  he 
pressed  his  kisses  on  her  unconscious  hands  and  face. 
"  your  words  have  given  me  fresh  life — life  to  carry 

with  me  where  I  go  " 

"  Where  ?  Where  are  you  going  ?  How  can  I  let 
you  live  alone  ?" 

"  I  shall  not  live  alone — I  would  not'do  it  for  your 
sake.  We  will  go  to  Maple  Farm,  little  Daisy  and  I, 
and  there  you  will  think  of  me  protected  and  at 
peace,  amongist  my  old  haunts — pursuing  my  old  oc- 
cupations." 

"With  the  brand  of  shame  upon  you,"  he  said  bit- 
terly. 

"  Not  so,  Laurence.    They  all  know  me  there. 
Pity  may  follow  me,  but  not  shame.    And  I  shall  be 
of  use,  too.    Uncle  will  be  glad  to  have  me  back, 
and  when  they  know  the  truth  they  will  feel  that 
you  are  doing  what  is  honourable  and  right.  And 
that  shall  be  my  consolation,"  she  added  softly. 
"  And  what  am  I  to  do  with  her  ?"  he  asked. 
"  Call  her  Daisy,  Laurence — try  to  think  of  her  by 
the  old  name.    I  thhik,  if  you  will  take  my  advice 
you  will  send  for  Dr.  Bellew  and  tell  him  the  whole. 
He  will  provide  proper  attendants  for  our  poor 
stricken  darling,  and  you  can  have  her  home  here.  0  ! 
do  have  her  ho.me,  Laurence.    Don't  send  her  to  an 
asylum.    Think  how  long  it  is  since  she  has  heard  a 
word  of  iifftclii'U,  or  felt  a  caress.     Poor,  sweet 
Daisy.    How  strange  and  cold  the  world  the  lives  in 
now  must  appear,  after  the  world  of  love  she  left. 
Promise  me,  Laurence,  that  j-ou  will  at  least  try 
how  it  succeed.'!,  that  you  will  have  her  home." 
"  To  fill  your  pLics  !"  he  said,  with  a  harsh  laugh. 
"  No  !  love — not  to  fill  my  place — to  take  her 
own.    I  am  the  usurper,  Laurence  ;  she  the  rightful 
heir.' ' 

"Yon  will  never  persuade  me  of  that,"  he  an- 
.swercd.  "  It  is  too  hard,  too  cruel,  that  this  should 
have  happened  now.  For  montlis  I  praj-ed  to  have 
her  restored  to  me  in  vain  ;  and  now  that  I  have 
built  up  another  home  for  myself,  she  reappears  to 
pull  it  to  the  ground.  Is  this  the  work  of  a  loving 
Father  ?  Yet  you  tell  me  God  watches  over  our  in- 
terests as  though  they  were  His  own.'' 

"  Hush,  dearest  !  Even  this  is  sent  in  mercy, 
though  we  cannot  see  it.  Perhaps  we  have  loved 
each  other  too  well,  and  it  is  necessary  we  should 
part  in  order  to  perceive  it.  It  cannot  be  for  long, 
remember  that.  No  hearts  that  truly  love  can  ever 
truly  be  separated.  This  life,  thank  God,  does  not 
last  for  ever." 

"  You  are  quite  determined  to  go  to-day,' '  he  said 
presently. 
"  Quite." 

"  Which  of  the  servants  will  you  take  with  you  ?' 
"  None,  Laurence."  ' 
"  Nonscn.-sc  !  I  will  not  hear  of  you  going  alone, 
without  the  n  ur.je  or  your  own  maid.  It  is  impossible. 
I  should  be  wretched." 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
"  0,  dearest  !    Do  try  to  understand.    Don't  keep 
on  tearing  open  my  wounds  in  this  manner.    I  am 
Margaiita  Hay,  your  wife's  cousin.    1  have  no  claim 
]  upon  the  services  of  your  servants  ;  nor  would  I  ac- 


cept them.    Do  you  think  I  can  keep  a  nurse  or  a 
lady's  maid  down  at  Maple  Farm  ?" 

"  Of  course  you  can  if  you  choose.  I  shall  make 
you  an  allowance." 

"No,  no,"  she  said  quickly,  as  if  the  words  had 
stung  her.    "  You  shall  not.    I  will  not  take  it." 

"  JIargarita,  is  bo  small  a  relief  to  be  dsnied  me  V 
said  he,  reproachfully. 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  love  ;  but  I  could  not — indeed 
I  could  not.  You  don't  know  what  I  feel  upon  tha 
subject." 

"  I  can  guess.  And  I  know  what  I  feel.  That  noy 
beloved  and  honoured  wife  will  be  less  kind  and  ge- 
nerous than  I  take  her  to  be  if,  from  false  shame,  she 
prevents  my  doing  a  simple  act  of  justice." 
"  It  is  not  mine,"  said  Margarita. 
"  But  it  is  mine,  and  I  am  yours,  and  yours  only 
until  my  death,"  be  answered.  "  Hear  me  Bwear  it, 
Margarita." 

"  No  ;  no  !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  caught  his  up- 
lifted arm.  "  You  must  not ;  you  shall  not.  It  is 
an  insult  to  her  whose  alone  you  are,  and  to  God, 
who  gave  you  to  her.  Rather,  Laurence,"  she  went 
on  earnestly,  "  let  us  kneel  down  together,  and  thank 
Him  for  the  many  years'  happiness  He  has  permitted 
us  to  enjoy,  and  now  that  He  recalls  it,  give  it  back 
unmurmuringly,  like  dutiful,  obedient  children  to 
His  hands,  and  He  will  keep  it  for  us  safely  till  the 
time  comes  for  its  restoration.  Oh,  Laurence,  kneel 
and  pray  with  me.  We  have  shared  every  thought, 
and  pain,  and  pleasure  for  many  years  past.  Let  not 
this  last  hour,  however,  sorrowful,  be  less  united." 

She  forced  him  to  her  side,  and  with  her  arms 
thrown  round  his  neck,  addressed  their  Maker  in  such 
words  of  chOd-like  submission  and  confidence,  as  he 
had  never  heard  before.  That  prayer  haunted  him 
to  his  dying  day.  It  took  every  argument  with 
which  he  had  intended  to  re-assail  her  out  of  his 
mouth.  As  it  was  concluded  he  rose  to  his  feet,  pre- 
pared to  let  her  do  exactly  as  she  chose. 

"And  now,"  said  Margarita,  with  a  great  effort  to 
speak  in  her  usual  voice,  "  the  sooner  it  is  down  the 
better.  My  things  are  already  packed,  Laurence, 
and  there  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  put  Daisy  and 
me  into  a  cab.  I  shall  tell  the  servants  I  am  going 
down  to  Maple  Farm  on  a  vii<it,  and  when  I  am  gone 

 ."    Here  she  paused,  poor  child,  and  swallowed 

some  unaccountable  obstruction  in  her  throat  

"  when  I  am  fairly  off — to-morrow  or  next  day — you 
had  better  tell  them  the  truth  and  give  them  the 
option  of  remiuning.    The  nurse  and  Ellen,  of  course^ 
you  will  dismiss.    Thej-  will  be  of  no  use  to  you." 
"  I  wish  you  would  take  the  nur.se,"  he  reiterated. 
"  No,  thank  you.    The  child  will  not  require  the 
attendance  in  the  country  she  does  here.    And,  after 
that,  I  shall  hear  from  you,  Laurence.    You  will 
write  and  tell  me  eveiything,  and  let  your  uncle 
know  all  about  Daisy.    What  a  shock  it  will  lie  to 
the  dear  old  man.    Almost  as  great  as  the  first." 
"  Can  you  get  to  Taunton  to-night  ?" 
"  Yes,  by  the  six  o'clock  train,  and  we  will  sleep 
at  the  hotel  there  and  go  on  to  Bushthorne  in  the 
morning." 

•'  Aud  you  have  money  ?" 
"Plenty." 
"  How  much  ?" 
"  Twenty-five  pounds." 

"  You  had  better  take  some  more,  Margarita." 
"No  thank  you.    This  is  more  than  enough." 
"  Well  !  I  can  easily  send  it  to  you." 
I     "  We  will  discuss  that  afterwards.    And  now,  Lau- 
renee,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  leave  the  house." 
"  Before  you  go  " 

"  Yes,  at  once.    This  parting  is  like  some  terrible 
operation.    It  must  be  done,  but  I  can  bear  it  hatter 
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by  myself.  You  would  not  like  me  to  break  down 
before  the  servants." 

"  You  are  right  as'you  always  are.  Where  shall  I 
go  V 

-  Go  to  Dr.  Bellew's.    Tell  him  about  your  wife." 

"  I  will,  since  you  wish  it.  But,  Oh  !  Margarita, 
this  is  worse  than  death." 

"  It  is,"  she  answered,  solemnly.  "  But  beyond 
death  i.s  heaven,  Laurence,  and  behind  this  is  God." 

They  did  not  exchange  another  word.  He  took  her 
in  his  arms  as  though  she  bad  been  some  sacred  thing. 
Looked  in  her  face  long  and  earnestly,  pressed 
his  lips  to  hers,  and  left  the  apartment. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  motionless,  then  sunk  on 
her  knees  beside  his  familiar  chair  and  buried  her 
head  in  its  cushions.  When  she  rose  up  again  it  was 
to  rush  hastily  upstairs,  as  though  she  feai-ed  to  tru.st 
herself  a  moment  longer  amidst  the  scenes  where  she 
had  been  so  happy  ;  and  when,  .an  hour  later,  Lau- 
rence Fane,  half  hoping  he  might  be  too  soon,  re- 
turned, it  was  to  find  his  household  gods  scattered 
and  the  hearth  desolate  and  cold. 

CHAPTER  XLIL 

THE  KIGHTFUX  MISTRESS. 

Ill  news  travels  apace.  Our  joys  we  may  keep  to 
ourselves  for  a  little  while,  but  our  sorrows  and  our 
scandals  are  generally  common  property  almost  as 
soon  as  they  are  ours.  Laurence  Fane,  being  of  a 
sensitive  turn  of  mind,  had  dreaded  above  all  things 
having  to  break  the  news  of  the  sudden  change  in 
his  household  and  its  cause  to  his  servants,  but  as 
the  hours  went  on  he  found  that  it  was  quite  un- 
necessary ha  should  do  so.  How  they  had  arrived  at 
the  intelligence  no  one  could  guess,  but  they  seemed 
to  know  all  about  it.  The  low  tones  in  which  they 
spoke  to  him — the  deference  they  showed  to  his  least 
wish,  no  less  than  the  utter  silence  which  they  main- 
tained on  the  subject  of  their  mistress's  departure, 
all  told  him  how  well  they  were  aware  of  hia  trouble, 
and  how  they  sympathised  with  it.  The  new.s  did 
not  confine  itself  to  their  circle.  With  the  morning's 
post  came  a  long  kind  letter  from  Miss  Folkes,  beg- 
ging to  know,  for  Margarita's  sake,  if  she  could  be 
of  any  use  to  him  in  his  dilemma,  and  before  his  neg- 
lected breakfast  had  been  cleared  away  Jack  Reeves 
was  by  his  side  putting  the  matter  in  its  best  possible 
light,  and  cheering  him  up  as  much  as  the  unfor- 
tunate ciicumstances  would  admit  of.  But  neither 
of  these  friends  could  conscientiously  recommend  the 
only  course  of  action  on  which  his  heart  was  bent, 
•th:it  he  should  place  poor  Daisy  under  the  best  care, 
and  leave  England  with  the  woman  whom  he  called 
his  wife. 

Sy.Tip.ithetic  as  was  Miss  Folkes,  and  careless  as 
T/as  Jack  Rocves,  they  dared  not  counsel  him  to  try 
and  puicha.se  temporal  peace  at  the  expense  of  spiri- 
tual, and  he  turned  from  thnir  condolences  with  a 
eick  heart.  '  After  breakfast,  arrived  Dr.  Bellew. 
He  had  been  put  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  of 
the  case  the  day  before,  and  had  just  come  from 
visiting  and  exaniiniug  poor  Daisy.  His  report  wns 
not  consolatory.  As  far  as  he  could  judge,  he  thought 
the  case  a  very  hopelefs  one,  and  strongly  advised 
Laurence  Fane  to  remove  her  to  a  private  asylum. 

"  You  can  do  her  no  possible  good,  and  it  will 
only  distress  and  unsettle  you  to  keep  her  under 
your  own  eyes.  Why  not  commit  her  to  the"  care 
of  my  friend  Dr.  Binton,  who  keeps  a  first-rate  es- 
tablishment, where  tlie  poor  lady  will  have  every 
indulgence  and  luxury,  and  be  made  as  happy  as  her 
condition  will  allow." 

"  IS'o  !  doctor,  1  can't  do  that.  I  don't  like  the 
idea  of  it  in  the  fir.st  place,  and  in  the  second  I  pro- 
mised my  wife  that  I  would  have  her  home  here. 
She  was  very  strongly  attached  to  her,  remember  !" 

Herel"  exclaimed  the  doctor  in  in  astonishment. 
"  You  promised  Mrs.  Fane  to  have  her  home  here  ? 
Have  you  thought  of  the  talk,  the  conjectures,  the 
scandal  such  a  proceeding  may  give  rise  to  ?  Will 
you  be  able  to  stand  it  ?" 

"  I  think  so  ;  at  all  events  I  shall  try.  For,  after 
all,  where  could  I  go  now  and  not  bo  talked  of  ? 
It  would  be  the  same  ,ill  over  England  or  Europe, 
and  I  fiincy  it  will  be  less  hard  amongst  one's  friends 
than  from  .=!trangeif.  For  it  is  more  my  mififortune 
than  my  fault,''  he  added  humbly. 

"  Mr.  F.ine.  you  are  a  brave  man  and  a  good  man," 
Mid  Dr.  Bellew. 


"I  am  a  very  miserable  man  at  present,  doctor.  If 
it  were  onlj'  myself,  I  could  bear  it  and  rejoice  at  it 
— but  the  thought  of  her  cuts  me  to  the  heart." 

"  Try  and  comfort  yourself  with  the  assurance 
that  you  are  doing  your  duty.  Think  of  that,  Mr. 
Fane." 

"  My  onlj'  comfort  is  in  trying  not  to  think  at  all. 
But  go  and  look  at  the  rooms,  doctor,  and  tell  me  if 
they  will  suit.  I  prcjpose  to  put  her  in  what  were 
the  nurseries.  I  snppose  she  ought  to  have  two  as- 
sistants.   I  wi.?h  her  to  have  every  comfort." 

"  Yes,  yes.  We'll  see  to  that.  I  have  an  excellent 
nurse  ready  to  come  to  you  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
she,  with  the  help  of  a  housemaid,  will  be  quite  suf- 
ficient. You  are  determined  to  have  your — this  lady 
— home  here  then  ?" 

"  Call  her  '  Mr.s.  Fane.'  I  must  learn  to  bear  it.  I 
must  learn  to  believe  that  it  is  tj-ue." 

"  You  quite  wish  me  to  give  orders  for  the  removal 
of  Mrs.  Fane  from  the  asylum  to  this  house  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  When  ?" 

"The  sooner  the  better.    What  can  it  signify  ?" 

"The  nurse  shall  bring  her  to  you,  then,  to-night." 

"  Very  good.  Only  do  me  one  favour,  Bellew.  Tell 
the  servants  of  the  impending  change,  and  prepare 
them  for  her  arrival.  They  will  require  a  few  orders 
for  the  preparation  of  the  rooms." 

"  I  will  take  all  that  trouble  off  your  hands.  Fane. 
Don't  think  about  it  again.  And  now  can't  you  go 
out  and  shake  j'ourself  up  a  little  ?  Dine  with  your 
friends  at  the  club,  and  go  to  some  place  of  amuse- 
ment aft^erwards.  I  can't  have  you  mope  like  this 
or  I  shall  have  two  patients  on  my  hands  instead  of 
one." 

"Amusement  !"  echoed  Fane  bitterly,  as  Jie  took 
up  his  hat  and  left  the  house. 

Ho  did  not  return  till  late,  and  then  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  library  and  locked  the  door.  No  one 
came  to  disturb  him.  At  about  half-pa.st  five,  when 
darkness  had  fallen  over  the  city  like  a  veil,  he  heard 
the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  that  stopped  before  the 
door,  and  then  a  whispering  and  a  rustling  in  the  pas- 
sage, mingled  with  the  tones  of  Dr.  B'.  llew's  voice. 
Footsteps  ascended  the  staircase,  a  childish  voice  was 
heard  complaining  of  the  cold  or  darkness  or  the 
strange  house;  and  then  all  was  silence  and  quietude 
again.  Fane  sat  before  the  fire,  stopping  his  ears 
with  his  fingers  and  wishing  ho  had  not  come  home 
till  midnight  ;  but  no  further  disturbance  reached 
hissancttiary.  Even  Dr.  Bellew  left  the  house  again 
without  inquiring  for  him  ;  and  he  was  free  to  do  as 
he  chose. 

It  was  over  then.  The  change  bad  been  efi"ected. 
The  rightful  mistress  had  resumed  her  place,  and  his 
^Margarita— his  darling — a  mother  and  not  a  wife — 
must  live  in  all  the  future  an  outcast  from  his  home 
and  heart. 

As  the  thought  flashed  through  his  mind  other 
memories  seemed  to  photograjih  themselves  there, 
loving  names  and  deeds  and  word.s  by  which  he  had 
rendered  the  desolate  yoimg  creature  now  upstairs  so 
happy  in  the  days  gone  by.  The  caressing  appellation 
by  which  lie  had  mentally  spoken  of  Margarita  and 
the  har.sli  terms  he  had  applied  to  Daisy — once  so 
much  his  darling  too — rose  up  in  judgnrent 
against  him,  and  he  began  to  a.?k  his  own  heart  what 
she  had  done  that  he  should  regard  her 
as  an  interloper  there.  Her  worst  fault,  poor 
child,  had  been  to  live.  And  how  in  the  first 
hours  of  his  bereavement  he  would  have  hailed 
her  living  !  Was  she  to  blame  because  his  fickle  na- 
ture had  filled  her  vacant  place  so  soon  with  one 
better  fitted  to  guide  and  sustain  it  than  herself  ?  As 
he  gave  the  rein  to  I\Iemory  and  let  it  wander  back 
into  the  past  all  the  love  he  used  to  bear  her  came 
rushing  back  on  his  mind.  His  blooming  wife— his 
sweet  dimpled  Daisy — the  rose-bud  girl  who  loved 
him  so  entirely  and  so  well,  and  parted  from  him 
with  so  much  despair.  Was  it  possible  she  had 
come  back,  and  he  was  worse  than  indifferent  to 
her  return  ?  He  thought  of  her  as  she  had  been 
from  the  first  girlish  smile  that  had  bewitched  him  to 
the  last  look  of  love  she  cast  upwards  in  his  face  ; 
the  last  cry  that  had  reached  him  above  the  noise  of 
the  crackling  fire  and  the  shouts  of  the  bewildered 
crowd,  "  O  !  Laury,  come  with  me  !"  He  thought 
of  her  startled,  tearful  eyes — like  wood  violets  laden 
with  dew — of  the  dimpled  neck  and  shoulders  over 
which  he  had  drawn  the  blanket — of  the  unconscious 
pmk-faced  infant  slumbering  on  her  innocent,  child- 
like breast — until  all  the  great  aflection  he  had 
borne  his  first  wife  seemed  to  come  ru.shing  back 
upon  his  heart  like  a  flood  and  he  was  ready  to  leap 


from  his  seat  and  rush  upstairs  and  clasp  her  in  hia 
arms  and  call  to  her  absent  mind  to  come  back  and 
know  him  for  her  own,  and  love  him  as  .she  used  to 
do  in  the  happy  days  when  they  were  one.  But  here 
the  thought  of  Jtargarita  interposed  to  make  the 
wretched  man  sink  .backwards  with  a  groan.  Mar- 
garita, who  had  come  to  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
great  despair  and  nursed  him  back  to  mental  life 
again,  and  been  hl^,  good  angel,  and  his  loving,  de- 
voted .-.ervant  ever  since — who  was  the  mother  of  his 
living  chilli — to  whom  he  had  sworn  the  most  unal- 
terable fealty.  How  could  he  tell  Daisy  that  he 
loved  her  still,  whilst  half  his  heart  was  down  at 
Maple  Farm  ?  How  could  he  encourage  her  aflection 
in  return  without  being  faithle.ss  to  her  cousin  ?  He 
could  not  help  feeling  his  bosom  .'-tirred  with  love  and 
pity  for  tlie  poor  wreck  that  he  had  called  his  wife — 
but  he  could  not  deny  that  he  clung  to  Margarita  as 
the  dying  cling  to  hope,  and  that  ho  would  have 
given  all  ho  possessed  to  f  ee  her  once  more  "  re- 
seated in  her  place  of  light."  Yet  hovvf  could  he  be 
so  unmindful — so  inconstant — so  ungrateful  as  to 
wish  the  poor  child  who  had  s\UTered  so  long  and  so 
bitterly  to  lie  anywhere  but  where  she  was  ?  Would 
he  have  her  lying  senseless  beneath  the  cruel  waters, 
or  a  life-long  inmate  of  a  pauper  lunatic  asylum  ? 
What  would  he  have  ?  What  did  he  wish  ?  If  he 
could  only  choose  the  right  and  feel  that  it  was  the 
right,  and  cleave  to  it.  Bnt  he  had  lost  the  power 
ci  choice.  He  felt  as  though  these  conflicting  opinions 
were  un.sexing  him. 

Carson  came  by-and-bye  and  knocked  gently  at  his 
door,  and  asked  if  he  would  take  his  dinner  at  home. 
He  drew  the  old  man  into  the  library  and  spoke  to 
him  ;is  thniighhc  had  been  a  friend. 

"  Don't  let  me  be  worried  .about  this,  Carson.  I 
shall  never  dine  at  home  again— only  you  will  see  that 
she  and  her  aftenduHts  have  everything  that  they 
can  po.-.iilily  require.  You  will  spare  no  expense  in 
proviiiiiif,'  f.irthom — or  trouble." 

'•  Cerl  .:ii!ly  nor.  sir.!' 

"And  y.  11  Nill  dismiss  Ellen  and  thenurse  for  me? 
Give  them  three  months'  wages — they  have  been 
good  servants,  but  don't  let  me  see  them  again." 

•'  Very  good,  sir." 

"  Give  me  my  coat  and  hat.  I  am  going  out  now. 
and  may  net  be  back  to-night.  Don't  let  the  ser- 
vants sit  up  for  me.  And  tell  them,  Carson,  I  can't 
expect  them,  of  course,  to  keep  their  mouths  shut, 
but  for  the  sake  of  their  old  mistress,  whom  I  know 
they  loved,  I  wisli  they  would  make  as  little  of  all 
this  as  they  need.' ' 

'•  I'll  dismiss  the  first  one  as  I  catch  chattering, 
sir.  But,  if  I  may  make  so  bold  ns  to  say  it,  I  hope 
you  will  look  after  your  own  health,  and  not  to  fret 
too  much  for  what  can't  be  helped." 

"  Thank  you,  Carson.  Yes,  I'll  take  care,  never 
fear,  for  others'  sakes,  if  not  for  my  own." 

He  tried  to  divert  his  mind  that  evening  by  follow- 
ing Dr.  Bellew's  advice  ;  but  it  uas  a  s,id  iailure,  and 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morniiiy;  ho  reiurned  to  his 
desolated  home.  As  he  went  cautiously  up  stairs  he 
encountered  on  the  upper  landing  a  gaunt  female, 
whom  he  had  never  seen  before.  At  first  he  was 
about  to  inquire  her  business  ;  bvit  then  ho  remem- 
bered she  must  be  the  nur.^e. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  find  any  one  up,"  he  said, 
hurriedly.    "  I  hope  there  is  nothing  the  matter." 

"  Ble.ss  you,  sir,  I  have  only  been  getting  the  poor 
dear  a  drink.  She's  been  sleeping  beautiful  all  night, 
just  like  a  hinfant,  and  so,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
she  is  still.  Just  come  in  and  have  a  look  at  her,  sir. 
It '11  do  you  good."  ' 

He  foUov.ed  her  into  the  apartment  which  had 
been  his  child's  night  nursery,  and  to  the  white-cur- 
tained bed  where  he  had  so  often  stolen  on  tiptoe  to 
steal  a  last  klis  from  little  Daisy.  There,  stretched 
out  upon  her  pillows,  slumbering  as  peacefully  and 
looking  almost  as  innocent,  lay  her  namesake,  the 
object  of  his  first  adoration.  He  bent  over  her.  Her 
cheeks  were  flushed,  her  lips  parted.  She  looked 
more  like  the  wife  from  whom  he  had  been  so  cru- 
elly separated  than  he  had  seen  her  do  before.  He 
took  a  seat  beside  the  bed  and  sat  down.  He  laid  his 
head  beside  hers  on  the  pillow — the  tears  rushed 
thickly  into  his  eyes. 

"  My  poor  love  ! "  he  whispered,  tenderly.  "  My 
faded  blo.ssom  !" 

The  nurse  had  slipped  quietly  from  the  apartment. 
He  was  alone  with  his  wife.  He  took  her  in  his  arms 
nnd  pre.ssed  his  lips  to  hers,  but  she  slept  on  heavily. 
He  looked  at  lier  wasted  limbs  and  face,  the  lines  of 
silver  in  her  thin  brown  hair,  the  weddieg  ring  that 
still  encircled  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand,  and 
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Felt  all  the  emotion  which  had  stirred  him  in  the  li- 
brary returning  in  full  force. 

"  ily  wife,"  he  exclaimed  pathetically,  "My  poor, 
ifflicted  wife." 

But  here  she  stirred  uneasily  and  sighed.  Perhaps 
— who  knows?— the  familiar  voice  which  conveyed  a 
recollection  in  her  waking  movements  may  have  had 
power  to  revive  old  memories  in  her  sleeping  brain. 
Anyway,  she  turned  her  face  full  towards  him,  and 
said  in  a  low  vi.ice  "  Rita!" 

The  nanje  stung  him  like  a  serpent's  tooth. 

"Rita!"  Rita  the  beloved,  the  faithful,  the  sorrow- 
ing, sleeping  perhaps  upon  a  tear-stamed  pillow, 
whilst  he  was  holding  another  woman  in  his  arms  and 
calling  her  his  wife,  his  poor  afflicted  wife. 

It  w.is  a  lie.  He  had  but  one  wife,  and  she,  poor 
aSiicted  angel,  was  at  Maple  Farm. 

As  her  cousin's  name  left  Daisy's  lips,  Laurence 
Fane  replaced  her  hastily  upon  the  pillow  and  turned 
to  leave  the  room. 

When  he  h.^d  got  half  way  to  the  door,  he  stopped 
and  looked  back. 

"  My  God!  what  has  she  done?"  he  murmured.  So 
he  returned  to  the  bedside  and  kissed  her  poor  un- 
conscious forehead — then  rushed  to  his  own  apart- 
ment. His  uncertain  actions  were  but  pictures  of 
his  troubled  mind. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  BLIND  BEGGAR'S  LIGHT. 

Since  the  early  chiv.  a  I  have  waited 

In  this  busy  thoro'.iglifare  ; 
I  have  felt  tlie  rude  indifference, 

Aud  each  kind  or  pitying  staro. 
Yes,  I've  seen  all  this,  and  more  too, 

With  the  good  eyes  'of  mine  ; 
I  have  felt,  and  feeling,  .^av/  this. 

Though  they  call  me  blind. 

Ijlind?  Why,  a  thousand  senses 

The  Master  gave  for  ray  eyes ! 
And  I  paint  my  mental  pictures 

vVith  tlie  rarest,  richest  dyes. 
And  lAveave  a  web  of  romance 

'liouiid  the  footsteps  of  allM'ho  pass; 
Yes.  I  call  r.uo  gems  of  fancy 

From  this  living  mass. 

Yes  I  know  who  Avears  the  broadcloth, 
AV  ho  the  soldier's  suit  of  blue. 
And  I  know  the  walk  of  a  villain. 
Of  the  generous,  good,  and  true, 

I  know  when  a  whole-soul  woman 
Is  going  her  lionest  w.ay ; 

And  I  know  that  many  bear  burdens 
Throughout  the  long  d;iy. 

The  joyous  steps  of  a  maiden. 

As  she  passes  as  swift  as  a  fawn, 
Takes  me  back  to  the  days  of  my  childhood, 

\yhen  my  life  was  bright  as  the  dawn. 
Blind  then  ?  No,  this  trail  of  daikue.ss 

Was  given  in  later  years  : 
Poor  eyes !  t'was  a  sorrow  that  dimmed  them  ; 

'Xhcy  were  scalded  with  tears. 

Not  one  of  the  friends  I  cherished 

In  my  halcyon  days  of  old  y 
Wo'.iM  know  me  now  as  I  sit  here, 

Vor  I  lost  thcni  all  with  my  gold. 
'Tis  day,  vet  Igrnpo  in  my  dajkness, 

Till  a  tniy  hand  I  linrt— 
Tho  hand  of  my  guide,  my  sunbeam, 

Tlio  light  of  the  blind. 


The  rapid  and  daily  increasing  sale  of  Williams  and  Co.'s 
teas  is  tlie  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  i)i  strength, 
flavour,  aud  i  icbneas.  Prices  from  Is.  b'd.  to  2s.  lOd.  per  lb. 
25  Cape!  street,  Dublin. 

The  Karl  of  Avilton  met  with  an  accident  in  the 
hi.uiiing  field  a  few  days  ago  by  being  thi-own  from 
his  In  rse.  His  lordship  received  a  severe  shaking,  but 
no  other  injury. 

iNGENiuUs  SiMUGOLiNG  OF  CiG.\Rs. — A  new  means 
of  smuggling  cigars  from  Switzerland  across  the 
French  frontier,  says  the  Continental  HtroJd,  has 
just  bet'ii  discovered  by  the  cUstom-honse  officers, 
and  it  Vi'ould  appear  that  the  .scheme  has  been  cru-ried 
on  for  soms  time  aud  with  considerable  success.  Tho' 
practice  was  to  secure  the  c.vrpc  o?  a  first-clas.s  oar- 
rioge  at  Geneva,  and  before  thetr.ain  arrived  at  Belle- 
garJe  the  siuugnlers  had  time  to  seereto  a  large  quan- 
tity of  cig.irs  in  the  cushions  at  the  back  of  the 
seat.5.  removing  the  usual  coiitents  for  that  pUipose. 
At  the  frontier  their  ordiujry  luggage  of  course 
passed  the  itlspection,  and  after  tlie  departiire  from 
that  st.ition  the  cigar.i  were  ,  t  iheii  out,  packed  in 
valises.  iUid  replaced  liy  the  oiigin.il  paddiiig  of  the 
cuf  hiona:  -I5y  fe'-i.'S  in'.Mii  s  veiy  heavy  frautia  were 
V)<'r[>e'iv.t(jd  on  tho  Iii.jU'Uh,-.,  aud  tiib  towns 

adjoining  Swit/.jrhind  were  .^upiiliod  with  the  ch;  up 
cigars  of  that  country  at  a  veiy  low  rate. 


THE  FORGERY. 

"  Parted  !  for  ever  parted  !  George  and  I  !  Did  I 
hoar  you  aright,  sir  ?"  cried  Ella  Sinclair,  as  with 
clasped  hands  and  dilated  eyes  she  stood  before  her 
father,  gazing  into  his  face  as  if  her  very  life  depended 
upon  his  answer  to  her  query.  ^ 

It  came  slowly,  calmly,  distictly  : 

"  Yes,  Ella,  you  did  hear  aright.  George  Hampton 
and  yoursslf  are  parted,  for  ever  parted  !  The 
daughter  of  General  Sinclair  may  not  mate  with  dis- 
honour." 

Dishonour  !"  exclaimed  the  maiden,  starting  from 
her  attitude  of  supplication,  and  standing  proudly 
erect  before  him,  while  her  eyes  flashed  defiance  and 
her  cheek  crimsoned  with  indignant  feehng  ;  "  who 
dares  to  couple  the  name  of  George  Hampton  with 
dishonour  ?" 

"  I  do.  Miss  Sinclair,  and  even  now  the  whole  city 
rings  with  the  story  of  his  disgace  and  shame.  He 
has  forged  the  name  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Stuart,  and  with 
a  large  amount  of  money,  obtained  from  the  National 
Bank,  has  fled,  no  one  knows  where.  The  detectives, 
though,  are  on  'nis  track,  and  when  he  returns,  it  will 
be  as  a  prisoner,  to  be  tried  for  felony,  aye,  tried  and 
convicted." 

Calm,  cold,  stern,  and  unpitying,  General  Sinclair 
fnus,  without  preamble  or  softening  of  any  kind,  told 
to  the  young  creature  before  him  this  tale  of  crime 
regarding  her  betrothed  husband — he  to  whom,  at  her 
moiiher's  death-bed,  two  years  before,  she  had  pledged 
her  vows  of  love  and  faith — he  who,  in  the  darkest 
trials  of  her  life,  had  been  her  support  and  comfort — 
he  in  whose  warm  heart  she  had  made  her  nest,  and 
whose  devotion  and  tenderness  had  long  brightened 
the  life  which,  wiihout  him,  would  have  been  cheer- 
less and  desolate  indeed. 

The  elfect  upon  the  listening  girl  was  quite  the  re- 
verse of  General  Sinclair's  expectation.  He  had  looked 
for  cries  and  tears,  hysteiics,  perhaps  a  fainting  tit  ; 
but  he  was  totally  unprepared  for  the  manner,  cold, 
calm,  stern  as  his  own,  with  which  she  met  the 
announcement. 

"  It  is  false  !" 

The  tones  lacked  the  silvery  music  of  Ella  Sinclair's 
voice,  btit  clearly  and  sharply  rang  through  the  large 
apartment.  "  It  is  false  !  George  Hampton  has  not 
done  this  deed  of  which  you  aoci^e  him.  Should  all 
the  world  believe  him  guilty,  I  know  him  innocent. 
Should  all  the  world  condenm  him,  I,  his  affianced 
wife,  will  stand  by  and  trust  in  him.  '  Parted,  for 
ever  part'.wl,'  you  say,  sir  ;  I  say,  never,  Even  were 
he  a  criminal  I  would  not  forsake  him  ;  but  well  I 
know  George  Hampton  is  no  criminal,  and  no  power 
on  earth  sb.all  separate  us." 

Waiting  for  no  reply  from  her  father,  who,  enraged 
and  astoaiideii  at  her  open  rebellion  to  his  authority, 
had  no  languo^c  to  express  his  indignation,  sue  swept 
with  queenly  air  from  his  presenee,  changed  in  that 
brief  interview  from  a  timid,  gentle  girl,  to  a  firm,  de- 
termined woman — resolved  either  to  clear  the  beloved 
name,  now  shadowed  by  suspicion,  or  failinf  iu  that, 
to  forsake  home,  friends,  mid  fortune  to  fi..liijw  him, 
now  dealer  than  tver;  loved  with  a  deeper  ti  nder- 
nc.-is'because  ot  the  cloud  dai  keniug  his  fair  fame — a 
cloud  into  v.  liieh  few  save  herse  lf  vyould  enter.  Oh, 
who  can  measure  the  d(»f)ths  of  wouKin's  heart  ?  Who 
can  estibiato  the  strength  of  woman's  faith  ? 

Alone  in  her  own  a]'ai'tiiient ,  Ella's  calmness  forsook 
her,  and  like  a  wounded  creature  she  paced  the  floor, 
whil"  slrirp  conviilsivo  sobs  .«;hook  her  frame  as  .«he 
reenlled  ii'M-  father's  Cruel  words  and  though;  of  the 
pfril  of  liT  lover.  A  v.  ild  rtoriu  raged  within  her 
breast,  too  mighty  fol-  litterance,  too  mighty  for  tear."--, 
and  alone  she  wre.stlr  d  \\ith  her  agony  until,  as  hours 
pas.sed  by,  and  the  chaos  of  her  mind  resolved  itself 
into  a  fised  purpose  of  action.  Ate  sank  exhausted 
into  a  .*at  and  bowed  her  he,!  i  upon  tier  claspe.i 
handf!,  while  tcirs  fell  like  iv.iii  betivoen  her  slender, 
fingeis,  calming  her  spii  it  and  taking  the  lieai  t  from 
which  th-  y  ii-jwed. 

As  she  s.it  thus  in  the  gnlhoi  ing  shadows  of  twi- 
light, her  father's  hie.isured  step  rebounded  thruugh 
the  hall,  whiie  tho  I'losing  I'f  the  ouier  door  toid  her 
that  he  had  left  tho  house  for  his  usual  vi.<it  to  the 
clu'o  of  wliieh  he  was  a  member.    Glad  to  be  spared 


the  pain  of  meeting  him  again  that  eyenlDg,  she  ro.=e, 
and,  bathing  her  swollen  eyelids  and  reariauging  the 
glossy  bands  of  her  raven  hair,  descended  to  the  sit- 
ting-room, determined  that  the  trouble  v>  ithin  should 
make  no  outward  difference  in  her  every-day  life,  or 
cause  comment  in  the  household  where  she  reigned 
mistress.  . 

A  letter  lay  upon  her  desk,  and  her  hand  trembled 
as  she  broke  the  seal.  It  was  from  her  father,  couched 
in  curt  aud  determined  language.  "  Choose  your 
fate,  and  choose  at  once:  poverty  and  misery,  or  wealth 
and  happiness;  a  disgraced  lover,  or  a  father  with  un- 
blemished reputation  and  honoured  name." 

Ella  had  but  little  affection  for  her  father.  He  had 
ever  been  to  her  cold  and  stern,  and  she  well  knew 
her  loved  mother's  life  had  been  shortened  by  his 
harshness  aud  indifiercnce.  Yet  a  pang  shot  through 
her  heart  as  she  looked  around  on  the  nimiiiar  things 
of  home,  endeared  to  her  by  a  thousand  cherished  as- 
sociations, and  felt  that  from  the  decision  of  General 
Sinclair  there  was  no  appeal,  and  that  if  she  clung  to 
her  lover  in  disobedience  to  his  wU],  she  mustgi\eup 
all  save  him.  Brief  was  the  conflict,  "  George,  my 
George,"  she  softly  murmured,  "  what  are  wealth, 
home,  friends,  in  comparison  with  my  love  for  you — a 
love  sanctified  by  an  angel'."!  blessing  '?  'V/hat  would 
all  be  to  me  without  you?  A  heavenly  smile  illumined 
her  countenance,  but  it  was  followed  by  a  startled 
gaze  toward  the  door,  as,  opening  softly,  a  manly  form 
i  ppeared  in  the  entrance,  and  a  pair  of  dark  ej-es 
beaming  with  tenderne^s  looked  fondly  upon  her.  A 
scream  of  mingled  delight  and  terror  broke  from  her 
lips,  and  springing  forward  she  sank  into  her  lover's 
outstretched  arms,  gasping  out  wildly : 

"  Oh,  George,  darhng!  why  are  you  here  ?  oh,  why 
are  you  here  ?  You  will  be  discovered  ;  you  will  be 
taken." 

"  Discovered!  taken!  what  do  you  mean?  Dearest, 
have  you  been  dreaming?"  s.!id  George,  pressing  her 
to  his  heart  as  he  looked  anxiously  into  her  f.ice, 
somewhat  bewildered  by  his  reception.  '•  I  was  called 
hastily  away  yesterday,  and  had  not  time  to  write 
you  even  a  line  in  exphmation  of  my  absence.  I 
knew  you  would  be  uneasy,  darling,  so  came  to  you 
before  going  to  my  rooms." 

"  Don't  go  there,  George,  don't  go  there!  The  de- 
tectives are  on  your  track.  You  are  accused — oh,  dar- 
ling! darling!  how  can  I  tell  you! — a  cruel  charge  has 
been  made  against  you.  You  are  accused  of  forgery; 
of  having  by  fraud  obtained  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  the  National  Bank,  and  lied  the  country.  But 
you  are  here  now,  you  are  here,  and  the  charge  must 
be  -w  ithdrav.-n  !" 

The  young  man  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  his  eyes 
blamed  with  anger. 

"  V\'ho  accuses  me  ?"  he  cried  ;  "  who  dares  accuse 
me  of  this  dishonour  ?" 

"  Jly  father  told  me  ffte  false  and  slanderous  tale, 
George.  He  told  me  that  you  would  be  tried — that 
you  would  be  condemned.  Oh  fly,  my  love,  fly  before 
it  is  too  late  !" 

"  Is  it  you,  my  own  Ella,  that  would  have  me  thus 
seal  my  eondeniuation  ?  Is  it  you  who  would  have 
me  act  the  r)art  of  a  criminal  ?  The  guiliy  flee  ;  the 
innocent  st.ind  firm,  and  trust  in  God." 

"Forgive  me,  George  ;  I  thought  only  of  your 
danger — I  thought  only  of  the  prison  cell,  the  trial, 
the  shame.  You  are  right,  my  beloved  ;  meet  this 
charge  proudly  and  fearlessly.  I  will  stand  by  you, 
and  together  we  will  endure  the  trial  which  has  come 
upon  tis." 

No,  iny  Ella,  I  must  bear  it  alone.  Your  father, 
until  1  can  prove  my  inuoceuce,  will  part  us,  but  it 
cannot  be  for  long  ;  for  what  proof  C  'u  be  brought 
against  me,  when  I  am  as  iimoceut  as  yourself  of  tiie 
foul  charge  ?" 

"Ah,  George,"  said  Ell,;  .sadly.  ''  the  innocent  have 
often  suffered  for  the  guilty  ;  yet,  come  what  may, 
we  must  meet  our  fate  together.  My  father  has 
given  me  uiy  choice  between  you  and  himself.  I 
have  made  it,  my  beloved.  I  stand  or  fall  with  you." 

The  words  had  hardly  pissed  her  lips  when  a 
sharp  peal  from  the  hou.se-door  bell  ftll  upon  their 
ears,  ft'llowed  by  the  tramp' of  armed  men  in  the  hitll. 
The  doer  of  the  apartment  in  which  tlioy  sat  was 
thrown  open,  aud  an  oUicer  entering,  tapped  George 
lightly  on  the  shoulder,  saying,  "  Sir,  you  are  niy 
prisoner.  I  ariest  you  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Stuart  for 
forgery  ! " 

He  rose  quietly. 

"  I  expected  you,'-'  he  said.  Had  I  been  guilty 
you  would  not  l>ivvo  found  uie  here.  Innocent,  I 
jneftr  ,1  prison  ceil  to  the  ignominy  of  flight  !  ' 

Giving  Ella  one  loving  gl  iiiee,  one  fond  hand  pres. 
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s'u-e,  ha  went  out  froiQ  his  EJeu  into  the  colil,  piti- 
less world  under  suspicitm  of  a  crime  from  which  his 
very  soul  revolted. 

A.  iU'.):ith,  a  lorn;,  wsary  ' mouth,  passed  away,  and 
the  hope  of  speedy  relea^^e  h;id  died  out  from  the 
hearts  of  the  lovers.  The  cloud  which  they  had 
thought  would  be  but  as  a  passing  shadow  in  their 
lives  still  hung  over  them  dark  and  threatening,  for 
the  cii'cum.«tantial  evidence  against  the  prisoner  was 
strong  and  hard  to  refute,  and,  alas  !  alas  !  so  goes 
the  world  against  the  unfortunate — many  believed  ; 
few,  very  few,  doubted  it.  Thus  it  ran — a  man  an- 
swering in  appearance  to  George  Hampton,  with  dark 
hair  and  curling  beard,  but  with  eyes  concealed  by 
green  glasses,  had  presented  the  forged  check.  As 
Eoon  as  the  fraud  was  discovered,  the  detectives  put 
upi  111  the  track  went  to  his  rooms,  and  hearing  that 
he  had  suddenly  left  the  city,  searched  among  his 
private  papers  and  thei'e  found  clever  imitations  of 
Mr.  Stuart's  peculiar  handwriting,  and  two  new  fifty- 
pound  notes,  identified  as  a  portion  of  those  paid  by 
the  cashier  upon  the  forged  check. 

How  was  George  to  refute  this  testimony  ?  He 
denied  having  fled  the  city,  and  showed  the  note 
■which  had  called  him  away.  He  pleaded  that  his 
return  home  and  his  refusal  to  fly  when  it  was  in  his 
power  testified  to  hia  innocence  ;  but  this  weiglied 
little  in  his  favour,  and  was  rather  looked  upon  as  a 
clever  piece  of  strategy.  He  could  not  explain  away 
the  fact  of  the  finding  of  the  notes  and  the  other 
proofs  of  his  guilt,  and  his  courage  and  confidence 
gilve  w.iy  as  he  felt  that,  unless  througlv^  providen- 
tial dispensation  his  innocence  were  proved,  he  must 
peviv  the  brand  of  sliame  and  sufler  the  penalty  of 
crime. 

Ella,  patient  and  faithful,  daily  visited  his  lonely 
cell,  striving  to  cheer  and  comfort  his  despondent 
heart,  and  ever  speakim;  words  of  hope  eveu  while 
her  own  spirit  was  fainting  within  her.  General 
Sinclair,  true  to  his  word,  had  discarded  her  ;  but  an 
old  and  tried  friend  of  her  mother's  had  taken  her  to 
his  home,  where  she  was  a  daughter  in  the  family. 
With  every  setting  sun  she  lost  a  portion  of  hope,  for 
all  her  eflbrts  to  prove  her  lover's  innocence  seemed 
vain.  Large  rewai  ds  were  ofl'ercd  for  the  finding  of 
the  real  criminal,  but  the  day  of  trial  drew  near,  and 
darkness  and  mystery  still  shrouded  the  evil  deed, 
and  no  light  appeared  in  the  cloud.  But  two  days 
remained  to  them  in  which  to  find  a  clue  to  the  real 
perpetrator,  when,  as  Ella  left  the  prison  at  twilight, 
a  soiled  and  crumpled  paper  was  thrust  into  her 
hand  by  a  ragged,  dirty  urchin,  who  scampered 
hastily  away,  as  if  tearful  of  deteution.  On  the  day 
following  she  left  the  city,  sending  as  a  parting  mes- 
sage to  the  prisoner,  "  Hope  and  trust  ;  all  will  be 
veil." 

The  day  of  trial  cauie^  and  the  court  room  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  limits.  Among  that  crowd 
were  many  friends  and  acc^uaintances  of  his  prosper- 
ous days,  and  though  George,  conscious  of  innocence, 
bore  himself  proudly,  he  could  not  but  feel  the  de- 
gradation of  his  po.sition,  and  his  heart  sank  like  lead 
■within  his  bosom.  A  few  of  his  tried  friends  pressed 
forward  with  words  of  cheer,  but  many  were  the  faces 
avrrled  from  the  man  fallen  from  his  high  estate, 
.uid  standing  a  criminal  at  the  bar  of  judgment. 

The  evidence  ia  full  force  was  brought  forward 
and  commented  upon  iu  strong  and  pointed  language 
by  the  counsel  of  the  prosecuting  party.  He  was  an- 
swered in  a  strain  of  eloquent  pleading  by  the  coun- 
sel for  the  accused,  nnd  men  held  their  breath  to 
listen  as  he  spoke  of  the  blameless  life  of  the  pri- 
soner and  his  ni  uiy  virtues. 

The  judge  gave  his  charge  trf  the  jury.  They  were 
long  absent,  but  at  lust  entered  and  took  their  places. 
The  silence  of  death  reigned  around  as  the  judge, 
turning  to  them,  asked  the  ciuestiou,  "What  say  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury — is  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
guilty,  or  not  guilty  '<" 

The  response  was  heard  to  the  remotest  corner  of 
the  room,  "Guilty." 

Pale  and  firm  the  prisoner  stood,  -ns  the  judge  rose 
to  piss  sentence  against  him,  when  a  voice  iu  the 
crowd  cried  out,  "Make  way  there  for  the  lady,"  and 
K!la  Sinclair,  leaning  oil  the  arm  of  her  mother's 
ivW.nd,  her  face  brilliant  with  joy,  ])assed  to  the  side 
u;  her  lover,  and  said,  clearly  and  distinctly : 

"  George  Hampton  is  not  guilty.  I  have  with  me 
r.hc  written  confession  of  the  real  „crimiiuil.  Gold 
covdd  not  bribe,  but  death  forced  it  from  his  lips.  A 
;i)an  Viy  the  name  of  Adams,  an  employee  iu  Mr. 
Htuart's  oiSce,  in  height  and  colouring  of  hair  and 
■jjeard  resembling  Mr.  Hampton,  did  the  deed  ;  and 
■ft'jr  presenting  the  check,  fearful  of  discovery,  laid 


his  plans  to  fix  his  guilt  on  an  innocent  man.  Calling 
Mr.  Hampton  from  the  city  with  the  letter  which 
this  court  has  seen,  he  visited  his  rooms,  and  with 
false  keys  opened  his  desk  and  placed  the  notes  and 
iiuitations  of  Mr.  Stuart's  writing  among  his  private 
papers.  He  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Stuart,  rousing  his 
suspicions  of  his  nephev/,  and  left  for  his  country 
home.  Conscience  preyed  upon  him,  however,  and 
he  found  no  rest.  Seized  with  a  low  nervous  fever, 
he  Was  brought  to  th:^  gates  of  death,  wheu  he  sum- 
moned me  to  his  dying  bed  to  receive  his  confession, 
witnessed  by  the  magistrate  of  the  county  and  others. 
Here  it  is."  * 

The  judge  perused  the  document,  and  rising  with  a 
benevolent  smile  on  his  countenance,  said  iu  a  joyous 
voice: 

"  George  Hampton,  you  are  acquitted — honourably 

acquitted." 

Loud  and  long  were  the  cheers  rising  from  a  thou- 
sand throats  as,  with  Ella  leaning  on  his  arm,  George 
Hampton  left  the  scene  of  his  great  humiliation  and 
suflering,  and  fondly  he  looked  down  into  her  beau- 
tiful face  as  they  passed  out  together  from  under  the 
clftud  once  so  dark  around  them. 

Gen.  Sinclair,  penitent  and  humbled,  waited  at 
home  to  welcome  them,  and  as  he  clasped  his  daugh- 
ter in  his  arms,  tears,  the  first  he  had  shed  for  years, 
fell  upon  her  upturned  face.  His  voice  trembled  as 
he  asked  forgiveness  of  the  young  couple  for  his 
harshness  and  cruelty,  and  no  one  would  have  be- 
lieved him  the  General  Sinclair  oi  a  few  mouths  be- 
fore had  they  witnessed  his  emotion  as,  placing  Ella's 
hand  in  that  of  her  lover,  he  said  : 

"  Bless  God,  my  son,  for  the  love  and  faith  of  a 
true  woman's  heart,  which,  tried,  iu  the  furnace  of 
alUiction,  has  proved  as  the  pure  gold,  ■svhich  will 
never  lose  its  brightness." 


OUR  DEAD. 
Here  and  there  o'er  t!ie  wide  green  earth 

Uiso  low  muuuils  abloom  with  tlowers  ; 
Bii-tls'  gay  singing  auJ  zepliyrs'  mirth 

King  above  them  In  summer  huui  s  ; 
BenU  with  reverence,  passer-by, 
For  our  dead  beneatli  them  lie. 

Our  dead  !  so  we  living  say, 

All  Mho  breatlie  can  testify 
To  quiet  sleepers  laid  away 

Somewhere  "under  the  aiehiiig  sky; 
Laid  away  from  the  diu  and  strife 
And  tUo  bitter  cares  of  woildly  life. 

Oft  wo  kneel  by  their  lowly  bed, 
Seekiii'.;  answer  to  love's  demand. 

No  whisper  comes  from  the  voiceless  dead, 
Xo  echo  from  tile  silent  laud  ; 

Ne'er  a  token  from  Eden  bowers — 

And  yet  we  know  they  are  ours. 

ENe  why  the  longing  still  to  rise 
Nearer  tlie  homo  where  they  abide? 

Why  dii  we  see  in  sunset  sliies 
Tints  like  the  i-obos  of  the  glorified  ? 

Why  ?  unless  their  Heavenly  birth 

Has  left  uuchauged  the  lies  of  earth  ! 

Yes,  they  are  ours  !   And  oil,  how  sweet 
To  know  their  spirits  watch  and  wait 

The  coming  of  our  weary  feet 
To  enter  at  the  pearly  gate  ; 

While  their  ashes  iu  each  mound 

Has  made  all  earth  as  holy  ground. 


The  Action  against  Buiguam  Younq. — Brigham 
Young  has  been  ordered  by  Judge  M'Kean  to  pay 
Ann  Eliza, who  has  applied  for  a  divorce  aud  alimony, 
3,000  dollars  attorney's  fees  and  500  dollars  a  mouth 
alimony  pending  the  trial — to  daCe  ti'om  the  filiug  of 
the  complaint,  or  twelve  mont!i:> Brigham  was 
given  three  days  to  pay  the  3,000  dollars  attorney's 
sfee  and  twenty  days  the  t),OUO  dollars  ahmouy.  One 
hundred  pounds  sterling  a  month  appears  a  large 
sum,  and,  rich  as  Brigham  is,  if  every  wife  left  him 
on  such  au  allowance  he  could  not  fail  to  be  impo- 
verished. His  wives  would  retire  ia  splendour  and 
he  to  the  poor-house. 

A  Woman  Chucipied  in  China. — The  Chinese 
occasion?lly  betray  a  fiendish  ingenuity  in  their  mode 
of  committing  capital  crimes.  A  few  days  ago  cue  of 
the  native  newspapers  in  Shanghai  reported  that  the 
body  of  a  woman  had  been  found,  crucified  on  a  shut- 
ter or  doorway,  floating  in  the  river  outside  Woo- 
sung.  The  he.'id  of  a  mau  was  attached  to  the  -js-aist 
of  the  woman's  body,  and  both  were  taken  to  the  dis- 
trict city  of  Paoshan.  The  circumstances  of  this  crime 
have  not  been  discovered,  but  it  is  conjectured  that 
the  poor  crucified  wretch  had  been  faithless,  and  that 
this  revolting  revenge  had  been  taken  by  the  injured 
husband  and  his  friends. 


MESSRS.  MOODY  AND  SANKEY. 
"  Moody  and  Sankey-moniou.s"  is  theterm  invented 
by  a  new.spaper  wit  for  those  -u-ho  find  in  the  American 
revivalists  an  opportunity  for  turning  towards  a  better 
life.  The  jingle  is  not  brilliant,  but  it  marks  the 
easy  opposition  of  the  world  to  any  and  every  preacher 
who  assumes  the  dictatorship  of  reform.  If  worn 
with  study,  too  much  learning  has  made  him  mad  ; 
if  merely  naturalh'  eloquent  and  gifted  with  a  per- 
suasion some  fail  to  compirehend,  he  is  a  charlatan  or 
jj  hypocrite  ;  if  vigorous,  he  is  sensational  ;  if  collo- 
quial, he  is  vulgar  ;  if  Quiet,  he  is  tame  ;  if  efi'ective, 
his  conversions  will  not  last  ;  if  his  calm  words  sink 
deep  and  take  time  to  gro^w,  he  is  but  a  dumb  dog 
who  makes  no  noise.  Thus,  for  every  positive  there 
is  a  negative  ;  for  nothiugisso  easy  ustodeiiy,  nothing 
so  simple  as  to  ridicule.  Wise  men,  however,  will  re- 
flect that  iu  this  vast  London  there  are  crowds  that 
may  be  touched  by  influences  which  would  shock  the 
learned  pud  the  sensitive.  But  there  is  one  key  which 
unlocks  all  hearts,  and  that  is  earnestness  ;  aud  this 
the  two  evangelists  ■with  harsh-sounding  and  out- 
landish names  seem  eminently  to  pos.sess.  Mr.  Jloody 
commands  his  audience  as  a  captain  of  a  ship  ciotshis 
sailors.  He  exhibits  no  doubt, hesitation,  or  fear,  lie 
brings  home,  with  far  greater  force  than  a  mereactoi', 
that  there  is  a  living  God.  He  is  doulXlesa  inferior  to 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  whoso  admirable  English,  drawn  from 
our  most  racy  and  true  writers,  is  equal  to  that  of 
Mr.  Bright  ;  but  he  is  doing  the  same  work  as  Jlr. 
Spurgeou — bringing  home  to  many  purity,  righteous- 
ness, aud  the  reality  of  the  life  to  come.  Arid  Mr. 
Sankey's  singing,  though  uot  that  of  the  academy  or 
music-stool,  moves  the  vast  aiulieucc,  rising  from  low 
sweetness  to  an  impassioned  avowal.  The  woril.s, 
"  Jesus  of  Xazareth  passetli  by,"  "make  the  clo:;e- 
packed  thousands  realise  that  Jesus  did  live,  did 
preach,  did  die  for  men,  and  does  live  still.  How 
many  never  think  of  that  !  It  is  easy  to  say  that  all 
this  is  vulgar.  Bunyan  was  very  vulgar — so  vulg.tr 
that  for  a  century  and  a  half  not  one  of  his  inu'ume- 
rable  editions  cf  ''The  Pilgrim's-  Progress"  was 
printed  but  ou  coarse  paper  and  the  roughest  type, 
for  mere  servants  and  labourei  s.  There  is  a  fact  lor 
scholars  and  thitikers.  Wesley  was  vulgar,  aud 
Whitefiekl  was  sanctimoniously  a  hypocrite.  That 
was  what  the  world  said  of  those  men.  But  their 
works  live  ami  do  follow  them.  Is  there  any  o;ie  who 
seriously  believes  that  Buuyan's  works  or  Wesley's 
works  have  harmed  or  vulgarised  a  single  soul  ?  And 
what  did  such  men,  what  do  these  men  preach  ?  Flat 
burglary  or  the  getting  up  of  Euuua  Mirie  coinpanie-i  ? 
No  ;  merely  repentance,  peace,  purity,  aud  a  reluru 
to  the  better  Self  from  the  merely  animal  life  or 
thoughtless  dumb  struggle  for  money  which  so  many 
thousands  lead.  Is  it  not  wiser  to  bo  with  them  than 
against  them  ? 

The  guardian  of  the  auhcTi/e  of  Mont  Chass;:ral, 
in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  was  recently  buried  beneath 
a  snowdrift  with  his  establishment  aiid  goats — to  a 
depth  of  thirty  feet.  Three  powerful  fellows  were 
sent  from  Nods,  in  the  district  of  Neuvcville,  to  look 
aftir'r  the  fate  of  the  guardi:ui.  They  cleared  away 
the  snow  until  they  reached  the  chimney,  when  they 
heard  the  imprisoned  guardian  siugiug  cheerily. 
"  You  are  uot  dead,  then  !"  cried  out  one  of  the 
visitors.  "  No  ;  what  are  you  doing  above  there  ?" 
"  We  wanted  to  see  if  yoii  were  still  alive."  "  Jly 
goats  and  1  are  perfectly  well."  "  Must  we  open  a 
pa.ssage  for  you."  "  Ai.^yoa  like,  but  I  don't  want 
anything."  The  result  of  the  conference  was  that 
the  meu  set  to  work  to  clea)''  a  passage  through  the 
snow,  and  soon  liberated  the  prisoner,  who  accom- 
panied his  friends  down  to  Nods. 

A  Tragedy  in  Bbxgiuji.— The  Bd'/ian  Times  re- 
cords a  sad  case  of  murder  and  suicide  which  has 
just  taken  place  iu  the  province  of  Namur.  A  young 
man  of  good  family,  and  who  was  about  to  pass  his 
examination  qualifying  him  as  acvcut,  was  soon  to  be 
married  to  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  en- 
gaged some  years.  The  wedding  ilay  was  fixed  for 
the  Gth  of  next  month,  and  every  one  iu  the  little 
village  was  looking  forward  to  the  happy  event,  for 
he  was  known  and  loved  by  the  rich  and  poor.  The 
young  lady,  whose  name  was  Justine  Villor,  was 
kuov/n  to  be  one  of  the  most  modest  and  religious  of 
the  place.  One  day  he  met  her  as  usual,  aud  accused 
her  of  meeting  another.  The  accusation  appeared  to 
her  so  childish  that  she  simply  laughed.  Taking  her 
innocent  assurance  for  guilt,  he  shot  her  dead  and 
then  shot  himself,  and  tiled  within  a  few  minutes. 
It  is  believed  that  the  poor  fellow  was  perfectly  mad 
through  over  study. 
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A  SLIP  IN  MID-AIR. 

It  has  been  many  a  long  year  since  tlicn,  yet  I  re- 
member it  all,  just  as  tliuugli  it  had  occurred  but  yes- 
terday. 

I  was  a  carpenter,  the  foreman  of  a  large  establish- 
ment, and  such  as  possessed  the  entire  confidence ^f 
my  emploj-er,  who,  by  the  waj',  had  been  a  school- 
mate of  mine. 

One  day  he  called  me  into  his  office  to  look  at  some 
rave  coins  he  had  just  purchased. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  placing  in  my  hand  a  heavy  gold 
piece,  "  is  one  that  is  worth  more  than  all  the  rest 
together.  It  is  a  great  curiosity.  I  paid  £'20U  for  it, 
and  consider  it  cheap  at  that.  I  could  easily  double 
my  money  by  selling  it  ;  so  you  see,  Harvey,  it  is 
really  a  good  investment." 

"  No  doubt  it  is,"  said  I,  "  though  it  seems  a  large 
sum  to  have  l3'ing  idle." 

I  breathed  an  involuntary  sigh  as  I  laid  the  coin 
down  on  the  desk,  for  £200  would  have  seemed  a 
fortune  just  then. 

The  severe  illuesa  of  my  wife  and  one  of  our  child- 
ren, and  the  death  of  another,  had  made  serious  in- 
roads on  my  purse,  and  it  required  the  exercise  of  the 
utmost  economy  to  keep  myself  free  from  debt  ;  nay 
I  had  even  been  obliged  to  draw  from  the  bank  the 
small  sum  v.-hich,  besides  my  salary,  was  all  I  possessed 
of  VfOrldiy  treasures.  Thinking  of  this,  I  laid  the 
coin  down  with  a  sigh,  and  turned  away  to  attend 
to  my  dutie-j. 

The  next  morning  I  was  again  summoned  into  the 
office,  but  this  time  I  met  with  no  friendly  greeting, 
as  usual. 

"  Harvey,"  said  my  employer,  abruptly,  "  that  coin 
we  were  looking  at  has  disappeared.  I  have  made  a 
thorough  search,  but  it  is  not  to  be  found.  It  must 
have  been  carried  away  by  some  one.  You  alone  saw 
or  knew  of  it,  and  " 

Ho  pau?cd,  and  looked  significantly  into  my  face. 
I  finished  the  sentence  for  him,  the  hot  blood  dyeing 
cheeks  and  brow  as  I  spoke. 

"You  mean  that  thevefoi'e  I  took  it  !    I  !" 

"  What  else  can  I  think  ?  The  coin  was  here  ;  you 
alone  saw  it.  I  cannot  recall  having  seen  it  since  it 
was  in  your  hands.  You  are  in  neeed  of  money — 
you  have  told  me  that  yourself.  It  was  a  great  temp- 
tation, and  I  forgive  you  because  of  our  old  friend- 
ehip,  but  I  cannot  retain  you  in  my  employ.  Plere 
is  the  salary  due  to  you." 

"  Vfry  well,"  said  I,  with  forced  calmne.?s,  "  so  be 
it.  Since  you  have  so  poor  an  opinion  of  me  after 
years  of  faithful  service,  I  shall  not  stoop  to  defend 
myself.' ' 

Then  I  took  up  the  money  he  had  laid  upon  the 
desk,  and  went  out  from  his  presence  a  well-nigh 
broken-hearted  man. 

But  for  the  tender  love  of  my  wife,  I  doubt  not  I 
should  have  buried  my  sorrows  in  the  grave  of  a 
suicide. 

Supported  by  that  love,  however,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  my  own  innocence,  I  took  fresh  cou- 
rage, and  set  resolutely  to  work  to  find  another  em- 
ployer. 

But  powerful  is  the  breath  of  slander  ;  turn  which 
way  I  might,  I  ever  found  that  the  story  of  my 
dismissal  for  theft  had  preceded  me,  and  my  ap- 
plication for  employment  uniformly  met  with  re- 
fusal. 

Time  went  on  ;  my  small  stock  of  money  was  ex- 
hausted ;  piece  by  piece  our  furniture  and  every 
spare  article  of  clothing  found  its  way  to  the  pawn- 
broker, until,  at  length,  even  this  poor  resource  failed 
us,  and  my  children  cried  in  vain  for  food. 

Yet  I  did  not  sit  down  in  idle  despair  ;  I  could  not 
afford  to  do  so  ;  the  life  or  death  of  all  I  loved  on 
earth  depended  on  my  exertions — and  so,  turning 
away  from  them  with  a  heavy  heart,  I  once  more  set 
out  on  the  weary  search  for  work. 

All  in  vain  !  refusal  after  refusal  met  my  entreaties 
for  employment ;  and  I  was  turning  homeward  with 
a  listless  step,  when,  passing  an  immense  church,  I 
was  attracted  by  a  group  of  men  gathered  at  its 
base. 

Impelled  by  some  strange  impulse,  I  approached 
and  mingled  with  them. 

A|  workman  was  standing  near  by,  looking  up  at 


the  great  steeple  which  towered  aloft  some  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  above  him,  while  a  gentle- 
man, evidently  an  architect,  was  addressing  him  in 
earnest  language,  and  at  the  same  time  pointing 
towards  the  golden  cross  at  the  summit  of  the  spire. 

"  1  tell  you,"  he  exclaimed,  as  I  drew  near,  "  it 
must  and  can  be  done.  The  cross  munt  be  taken 
down,  or  the  first  heavy  gale  will  send  it  down  into 
the  street,  and  lives  will  be  lost.  Coward  !  is  this  the 
way  you  back  out  of  a  job  after  engaging  to  do  it  ?" 

"I  didn't  know  the  spire  was  so  high,"  answered 
the  man,  sullenly.  "  I  ain't  goiu'  to  risk  my  lifegoin' 
up  there.    Do  it  yourself,  if  you  want  it  dune  !" 

"  I  would  if  I  were  able,"  said  the  architect.  "  But 
go,  if  you  will  ;  let  it  be  !  My  honoiir  is  pledged 
to  have  it  done  at  any  price — and  I  can  find  a  braver 
man  than  you  to  do  it." 

The  carpenter  walked  away,  with  a  dogged,  slouch- 
ing step,  and  the  gentleman  was  about  to  move  away 
also,  when  I  stepped  forward. 

"  What  is  it  you  want  done,  sir  ?"  I  asked.  "  I 
am  a  carpenter,  perhaps  I  can  do  it." 

He  turned  engerly  tovs'ards  me. 

"  I  will  make  it  worth  your  while.  Take  down  that 
cross,  and  I  will  pay  you  £30.  You  will  have  to 
ascend  by  those  ornamental  blocks  ;  and  I  tell  you 
candi<lly,  they  are  not  to  be  depended  on  ;  they 
must  be  weak  and  rotten — for  they  have  been  there 
for  years." 

I  looked  up  at  the  spire  ;  it  was  square  at  the  base, 
and  tapered  to  a  sharp  point,  while  along  each  angle 
wei'e  nailed  small  gilded  blocks  of  wood. 

'■  It  is  a  dangerous  piece  of  work,"  said  I,  "and  there 
will  be  even  more  peril  in  descending  than  in  ascend- 
ing. Suppose  I  succeed  in  removing  the  cross,  and 
then  -" 

"If  any  accident  happens  to  you,  my  brave  fellow, 
the  money  shall  be  paid  to  your  family.  I  promise 
you  that.    Give  me  your  address." 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  I,  "and  as  you  value  j'our  soul 
keep  your  word  with  me.  My  wife  and  children  are 
starving,  or  I  would  not  attempt  this  work.  If  I  die 
they  can  live  on  for  awhile  until  my  sick  wife  re- 
covers her  strength." 

"I'll  make  it  fifty  !"  e.^claimed the  architect, " and 
may  God  protect  you  !  If  I  had  the  skill  necessary 
to  ascend  the  steeple  I  would  ask  no  man  to  risk  his 
life  there.  But  come,  and  keep  a  steady  hand  and 
eye." 

I  followed  him  into  the  church,  then  up  into  the 
spire,  until  we  caused  before  a  narrow  window.  This, 
was  the  ))oint  frorn  which  I  must  start  on  the  peril- 
ous feat  I  had  undertaken. 

Casting  a  single  glance  at  the  people  in  the  street 
below — mere  specks  in  the  distance — I  reached  out 
fi'om  the  window,  and  grasping  one  of  the  ornamental 
blocks,  swung  myself  out  upon  the  spire. 

There  I  paused  a  moment,  and  looked  up  at  the 
dangerous  space  I  was  about  to  traverse — at  the  long 
line  of  blocks  reaching  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  stee- 
ple to  the  glittering  cross  far  above  me. 

For  an  instant  my  courage  faltered,  but  the  re- 
membrance of  my  starving  family  came  to  my  aid, 
and  with  a  silent  prayer  for  protection  and  success, 
I  placed  my  hands  on  the  next  block  above  me  and 
clambered  np. 

From  block  to  block  I  went,  steadily  and  cautiously, 
trying  each  one  ere  I  trusted  my  weight  upon  it. 

Two-thirds  of  the  space  had  been  safely  passed 
when,  suddenly,  the  block  that  supported  me  moved 
— gave  way. 

Oh,  Heavens  !  never,  though  I  should  live  to  see 
a  hundred  years,  shall  I  cease  to  shudder  at  the  re. 
collection  of  that  terrible  moment. 

Yet  even  in  the  midst  of  my  agony,  as  I  felt  my- 
self slipping  backward,  I  did  not  for  one  second  lose 
my  presence  of  mind. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  never  before  had  my  senses 
been  so  preternaturally  acute  as  then,  when  a  horrible 
death  seemed  inevitable. 

Down,  down  I  slipped,  grasping  at  each  block  as  I 
passed  it  by,  until  at  length  my  fe.arf ul  course  was 
arrested  ;  and  then,  while  my  head  reeled  with  the 
sudden  reaction,  a  great  shout  went  up  from  the 
people  below. 

"  Come  down,  come  down,"'  called  the  architect 
from  the  window ;  "  the  sum  shall  be  yours  for  the 
risk  you  have  run.   Don't  try  again.   Come  down." 

But  no  !  more  than  ever  now  was  I  determined  to 
succeed.  I  was  not  one  to  give  up  after  having  un- 
dertaken a  diifcult  task. 

Coolly,  but  cautiously,  I  commenced  the  ascent 
once  more,  first  seeking  in  vain  to  reach  across  to 
the  next  line  of  blocks,  for  I  did  not  care  to  trust 


myself  again  to  that  which  had  proved  so  treacherous. 

This  I  was  compelled  to  do,  however,  until  the 
space  between  the  angles  became  sufficiently  small  to 
allow  me  to  swing  across. 

Accomplishing  my  purpose  at  length,  I  went  up 
more  rapidly,  carefully  testing  each  block  as  I  pro- 
ceeded. 

Ere  long  I  reached  the  cross,  and  there  I  paused  to 
r>  st,  looking  down  from  the  dizzy  height  with  a  cool- 
ness that  even  then  astonished  me. 

A  few  .strokes  of  the  light  hatchet  that  the  archi- 
tect had  slung  at  my  back,  and  piece  by  piece  the 
rotten  cross  fell  to  the  ground. 

My  work  was  done;  and  as  the  last  fragment  dis- 
appeared I  found  a  sad  pleasure  in  the  thought  that 
should  I  never  reach  the  ground  alive  my  dear  ones 
would  not  be  left  entirely  penniless;  they  would  have 
ample  means  to  supply  their  wants  until  my  v.ife 
could  obtain  employment. 

Steadily  and  cautiously  I  lowered  myself  from 
block  to  block,  and  at  length  reached  the  spire  win- 
dow amidst  the  cheers  of  those  assembled  in  th'o 
street. 

Inside  the  steeple  the  architect  placed  a  roll  of 
bank-notes  in  my  hand.  < 

"  You  have  well  earned  the  money,"  he  said.  '"  It 
does  me  good  to  see  a  man  with  so  much  nerve — but 
— bless  me  !  what  is  the  matter  with  your  hair  ? 
It  was  black  before  you  made  the  ascent — now  it  ifl 
grey !' ' 

And  so  it  was  !  That  moment  of  intense  agony, 
while  flipping  helplessly  downward,  had  blanched 
my  hair  until  it  appeared  like  that  of  an  old  man. 
The  wo(k  of  years  had  been  done  in  an  instant  ! 

Entering  the  bare,  cheerless  room  which  was  now 
all  I  called  my  home,  I  found  a  visitor  awaiting  me, 
my  late  employer. 

"  Harvey,"  said  he,  extending  his  hand,  "  I  hare 
done  you  a  great  wrong.  It  cost  me  a  terrible  pang 
to  believe  in  your  guilt,  but  circumstances  were 
so  strongly  against  you  that  I  was  forced  to  believe. 
I  have  found  the  coin,  Harvey;  it  slipped  under  the 
secret  drawer  in  my  desk.  Can  you  forgive  me,  dear, 
old  friend  ?" 

My  heart  was  too  full  to  speak  ;  I  silently  pressed 
his  hand. 

"  I  will  undo  the  wrong  I  have  done,"  he  went  on. 
"  All  the  world  shall  know  that  I  accused  you  un- 
justly, not  through  my  words  only  but  through  my 
actions  too.  You  must  be  my  partner,  Harvey.  If 
you  refuse  I  shall  feel  that  you  have  not  forgiven 
me." 

I  did  not  refuse. 

Instead,  I  thankfully  accepted  the  offer  which  my 
old  friend  so  generously  made,  knowing  that  no  surer 
method  could  have  been  devised  to  silence  for  ever 
the  tongue  of  slander  and  free  my  name  from  the 
unmerited  reproach  which  had  of  late  rested  upon  it. 

Uninterrupted  prosperity  has  attended  my  steps 
ever  since  that  eventful  day,  but  neither  prosperity 
nor  wealth  can  efface  the  memory  from  my  heart 
nor  restore  my  whitened  locks  to  their  once  ravea 
hue. 


THOSE  OLD  SONGS. 

Those  old  songs  she  used  to  sing, 

Many  a  mild,  pathetic  strain, 
The  while  she  touched  the  harp's  soft  string, 

How  tliey  haunt  my  brain. 

Sing  them  o'er  again, 
In  every  beat  and  start, 
Sing  them  o'er  again,  my  heart. 

Ifl  the  quiet  evening  hours, 
When  the  mind  forgets  its  care, 

O,  friends :  wake  music's  lofty  powers, 
Breathe  them  on  the  air; 
As  to  the  vesper-prayer, 

Let  the  sacreil  time  be  given 

When  the  soul  is  nearest  heaven. 

Wake  the  strain — such  melody 
Hath  power  to  soothe,  etherealise  ; 

Thus  clothed,  even  cruel  memory 
Appears  in  mildest  guise, 
Calls  tears  into  the  eyes. 

Haggard  by  that  supreme  of  woe, 

Looking  back  on  long  ago. 

And  those  old  songs  she  used  to  sing. 
Love's  hopes  and  fears  for  the  refrain, 

Apollo's  bow  and  Cupid's  wing. 
Rapt  he.artor  crazed  brain," 
Sing  them  o'er  again  : 

And  in  each  heat  and  start, 

Find  echo  in  uiy  heart. 


Becker  Bros.'  Purest  aud  Best  Tea,  at  is.  lOd.  per  lb.,  ii 
a  combination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains 
all  that  is  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Grea' 
'  George's-%treet,  Dublin. 
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GATHERING  CHESTNUTS. 

"  So  you're  not  going  with  us  after  all,  Mr.  Fon- 
taine ?" 

Marcia  Clifford  had  contrived  to  throw  just  enough 
regret  into  her  softly  uttered  accents  to  flatter  the 
masculine  pride  lurking  beneath  the  rather  prepos- 
sessing exterior  of  Paul  Fontaine;  and,  for  a  moment 
he  was  almost  tempted  to  change  his  mind. 

The  sun  was  shining,  as  October  suns  often  do, 
through  a  misty  veil  of  golden  vapour — the  wooded 
hills  displayed  their  oriflammes  of  gold  and  scarlet 
and  sob'^r  brown  on  every  side,  and  the  air  was  full  of 
rare  autumnal  sweetness,  tempered  with  the  balmy 
softness  of  the  tropics.  Yes,  it  was  a  perfect  day  for 
the  party,  and  Miss  Marcia  had  laid  out  the  plan  of 
the  campaign  to  her  extreme  satisfaction,  only,  as  it 
seemed,  to  be  visited  by  the  unwelcome  shadow  of 
defeat. 

She  was  a  tall,  magnificently  moulded  girl,  with 
liquid  brown  eyes,  hair  which  seemed  to  coil  itself 
round  her  head  like  a  royal  tiara,  and  a  complexion 
where  the  rich  colours  asserted  themselves  like  snow 
dashed  with  crimson  wine.  Paul  Fontaine  would 
have  been  more  or  less  than  human  if  his  heart  had 
not  pulsed  a  little  faster  than  usual  as  Marcia  looked 
ao  appealingly  into  his  eyes. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Miss  ClifFord,"  he  hesitated, 
"  but  something  quite  unforeseen  has  happened 
to  " 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  said  Marcia,  with  a  slight  straight- 
ening of  her  erect,  graceful  figure.  "  We  country 
girls  cannot  expect  the  numerous  engagements  of  a 
city  beau  to  stand  aside  at  our  beck  and  call.  You've 
beeu  very  good-natured  to  remain  in  Hemlock  Vale 
BO  long  as  you  have  done.  Only' ' — and  her  flute-lik« 
voice  took  a  mournful  cadence — "  the  day  is  so 
charming,  and  it  will  be  so  stupid  for  us  girls  to  climb 
Hemlock  Mountain  alone." 

Paul  Fontaine's  little  repertoire  of  excuses  and 
apologies  seemed  to  make  no  impression  whatever  on 
the  injured  beauty,  and  he  was  fain  to  turn  for  aid 
to  little  Rachel  Clyde,  who  was  standing  with  her 
cousin's  light  barege  shawl  on  her  arm — a  golden- 
haired  girl,  with  drooping  eye-lashes,  and  a  pure  oval 
face. 

"  Have  you  no  word  to  speak  for  me,  Miss 
Kachel  ?" 

Rachel  Clyde  turned  as  rosy  as  a  bed  of  sweet  peas, 
and  hung  down  her  pretty  little  head. 

"Dear  Rachel  is  so  shy  !"  said  Marcia,  patting  her 
cousin's  cheek  ;  "  but  I  know  perfectly  well  she 
agrees  with  me.  Come,  sweet,  taking  the  shawl  from 
Hachel,  "  we  must  go  and  tell  the  other  girls  that  our 
sole  cavalier  has  deserted  us." 

And  she  went  away,  twining  her  arm  caressingly 
round  Rachel  Clyde's  slender  waist.  Paul  Fontaine 
looked  after  the  two  as  he  might  have  gazed  on  a  fair 
picture. 

"  What  a  pretty  pair  they  make!"  he  exclaimed 
involuntarily.  "  I  hardly  knew  which  is  the  more 
lovely  of  the  two.  It  is  so  noble  and  generous  of 
Marcia  to  love  her  cousin  so  devotedly,  more  par- 
ticularly as  Miss  Clyde  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
ClifFord  family." 

"  I  rather  think  Miss  Marcia  would  resent  it,  if 
she  supposed  there  could  be  any  doubt  in  your  mind 
as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two,"  laughed 
Harry  Brown.  "  She  has  marked  you  for  her  prey, 
old  fellow,  and  she's  no  despicable  huntress." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  .she's  making  a  dead  set  at  you  ; 
and  if  little  Rachel  Clyne  presumes  to  interfere — " 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense.  Brown,"  .said  Fontaine,  with 
gome  asperity.  "  A  woman's  name  should  be  as  de- 
licately handled  as  a  rose-leaf  or  a  butterfly's  wing,  or 
any  other  exquisite  thing." 

■'  I  say,  old  fellow,  you're  in  love." 

"  I  am  nothing  of  the  sort." 

Brown  made  a  little  grimace,  and  went  on  with  his 
writing,  while  Paul  Fontaine  put  on  his  bat  and 
strode  away  in  the  direction  of  the  railway  station. 

'■  Not  going,"  cried  Clara  Maldon,  holding  up  both 
her  plump  hands  in  dismay.  "  Well,  1  do  think 
meu  are  the  basest  creatures  upon  earth.  How  ever, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  would  only  have  been 
in  my  way.  A  body  can't  climb  a  fence  or  jump  a 
stone  wall  half  so  well  if  a  great  big,  staring  man  is 
•taading  round.    And,  besides — oh,  girls,"  uttoj-efi 


Clara  breathlessly,  "  it  will  be  such  futi,  and  Don 
Paul  Magnifico  hasn't  an  idea  of  what  he's  going  to 
miss." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Marcia. 
"  A\'hy,  we're  going  up  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
aren't  we  !" 

"  Of  course  ;  don't  the  finest  chestaut-trecs  grow 
there  ?"  responded  Marcia. 

"  V.'ell,  yi)\i  know  the  old  deserted  cabin  under  the 
rocks,  by  the  clear  little  spring  where  we  always  go 
for  a  drink  ?" 

"  Yes." 

'■  There's  a  real  live  fortune-teller  there — Dr.  Glenn 
told  m'3  so.  Oh,  girls,  we'll  have  our  destinies  de- 
cided before  the  earth  is  twenty-four  hours  older." 

"  Are  you  reallj'  in  earnest,  Clara  ?" 

"Never  was  more  so  in  my  life.'' 

'■  But,  Clara,"  softly  interposed  Rachel  Clyde,  "we 
know  that  no  mortal  eye  can  read  the  secrets  of  des- 
tiny; and  it  doesn't  seem  right  to  me — " 

"  Do  hold  your  tongue,  you  tiresome  little 
croaker!'"  imperiously  interrupted  Marcia.  "Is the 
carriage  ready  ?  and  where  is  my  bassket  ?  It  is  just 
like  you  to  forget  it.  Come,  girls,  or  we  never  shall 
get  started." 

The  old  farm-wagon,  driven  by  the  cow-boy,  after 
having  jolted  along  over  ruts  and  logs,  finally  de- 
posited ils  load  of  giggling  girls  about  half  way  up 
the  huge  hill  known  biy  courtesy  as  ''  Hemlock 
Mountain,"  and  they  pursued  the  rest  of  their  way 
on  foot.  Miss  Clara  jumping  fences  and  climbing 
atone  walls  to  her  heart's  delight. 

"  Oh,  isn't  this  nice  !"  ejaculated  Clara,  dancing  up 
and  down,  and  clapping  her  ban  Js.  "  Oh,  girls,  what 
lots  of  chestnuts  !  and  how  they  do  shine  !" 

For,  in  the  open  space  under  the  huge,  wide- 
branched  trees,  the  satin  brown  treasures  lay  in 
glistening  heaps  where  the  wind  of  the  nij;ht  before 
had  shaken  them  down — some  half  hidden  in  prickly 
burrs,  others  shining  among  the  dead  leayes,  escaped 
from  their  rude  envelopes. 

The  baskets  were  soon  filled,  little  Rachel  Clyde 
heaping  up  Marcia's  as  well  as  her  own,  while  that 
young  lady  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  biggest  tree,  enjoy- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

"Come,  get  up,  you  lazy  thing,"  said  Clara  at 
length.  "  We've  just  time  to  go  to  the  fortune-teller's 
before  dark.  ' 

And  b}'  sheer  force  of  will  and  persistency,  she 
dragged  JIarcia  along  to  an  open  dell  or  clearing, 
where  a  Ume-worn  old  hut  seemed  to  cower  beneath 
the  fchadow  of  an  overhanging  rock,  draped  with  vines 
and  hazel  bushes,  and  a  crystal  spring  bubbled  out 
into  a  natural  basin  of  mossy  rocks.  It  had  been  de- 
serted for  years — nay,  was  even  said  to  be  haunted 
— but  the  spell  was  evidently  broken  now,  for  a  tall, 
masculine  looking  figure  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the 
ruinous  porch,  apparently  busied  over  a  half-woven 
ba.sket  of  willow  osiers. 

"  Dear  me,"  faltered  Clara,  herself  a  little  abashed, 
"  is  that  a  fortune-teller  ?  I  wonder  if  .all  gipsies  are 
as  big  and  tall.  And  what  a  funny  little  red  shawl 
she  has  tied  over  her  mouth  and  chin  !  and  how  short 
her  dress  is  !" 

The  gipsy,  if  such  she  were,  drew  farther  back  in 
the  shadow  of  her  hut,  as  the  three  girls  approached. 

"  What  seek  ye  here,  maidens  three  ?"  she  de- 
manded, in  a  gruff  voice,  as  she  eyed  them  curi- 
ouslj'. 

"  Well,  we  want  our  fortunes  told,"  said  Clara,  re- 
gaining her  native  audacity. 

"  Fate  only  opes  her  oracles  at  the  touch  of  gold," 
was  the  brief  reply. 

"  Oh,  goodness  gracious  !"  exclaimed  Clara,  "  and 
we  haven't  a  cent,  of  money  with  us.  Suppose  you 
take  our  chestnuts." 

But  the  sibyl  shook  her  head  inexorably. 

"  It  may  not  be.  Gold,  and  only  gold,  unlocks  the 
m.agic  door." 

"  What  a  horrid  gruff-voiced  humbug,"  said  Clara, 
sotto  voce,  as  she  unfastened  a  slender  gold  chain  that 
encircled  her  neck,  and  threw  it  into  the  woman's 
lap.  "  Give  her  your  ring,  Marcia  !  Rachel  has  no- 
thing on  earth  but  blue  ribbon  ;  here  it  is.  Now,  Mrs. 
Meg  Merrilees,  let's  have  our  fortunes.  And  be  sure," 
she  added,  with  a  mischievous  sparkle  to  her  eyes, 
"  you  foretell  a  legal  husband  to  this  brown-eyed 
Cleopatra  here." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Marcia  tossing  her  head. 

"  But  you  know  you  do  like  Mr.  Fontaine,"  teased 
Clara. 

"  Like  him  !  A  conceited  city  fop,  who  only  amuses 
me  in  the  dearth  of  other  beaux.  As  if  I  would  marry 
ikua  I  Scally,  tkit's  a  little  too  good." 


"  Marcia,"  cried  Rachel  Clyde,  with  a  c  imsone'.l 
face,  "  you  shall  not  speak  so  of  one  so  good  and 
noble  as  Mr.  Fontaine,  I  will  not  stand  by  and  hear 
it." 

Marcia  turned  sharply  round  on  her  cousin,  with 
eyes  fairly  blazing  witli  rage. 

"  You  won't  stand  by  and  hear  it!  And  who,  for- 
sooth, are  ynu'  A  l)<-g;.;arly  dcjiendent  on  my  father's 
chaiity  ;  a  [ieniiile.-s  [K.uMor.  Let  me  hear  yo\i  speak 
to  m<:  i\m--  ag.iiu,  and  I'll  have  ye.u  turned  out  into 
the  streets  .starve  or  beg.  I  see — you  are  in  love 
with  Mr.  rrlitaine.  You  !  As  if  he  would  con- 
descend to  look  at  you,  or  even  think  of  you  !  I 
never  heard  anything  so  bold  or  unmaidenly  in  all  my 
life." 

•'  Marcia!  Mavcia!  don't,"  cried  Ijind-hearted  Clara, 
while  little  IJ.iehel  burst  into  tears.  "  Come — here's 
the  fortune-teller  waiting  to  unfold  to  us  our 
destinies.  What  have  you  to  predict  to  me,  good 
mother  ?" 

"  You'll  be  married  before  the  year  is  out,"  slowly 
enunciated  the  fortune-teller,  "  to  a  rich  widower 
with  seven  children." 

"  My  geolness  !"  exclaimed  Clara.  "  No,  you 
needn't  tell  me  any  more  ;  that's  quite  fortune 
enough  for  one  day.  Seven  children  ;  and  I  always 
abominated  the  little  torments.  I'll  u'  ver  speak  to  a 
widower  .again." 

"  You,"  said  the  seer,  scrutinizing  the  palm  of 
Marcia's  satin-soft  hand,    "  will  die  an  old  niaid."^ 

Marcia  jerked  away  her  hand.  "  What  ab.sindity 
all  this  is  '{  As  if  any  one  ever  dreamed  of  believing 
it." 

"  And  you,  little  one" — the  woman's  deep  voice 
softened  as  she  looked  toward  liachel  Clyde,  who 
stood  a  few  paces  off,  still  weeping  silently — "  have 
you  no  wish  to  lift  the  veil  of  the  future  ?" 

Rachel  .=hook  her  head,  deaf  to  Clara's  kind  en- 
treaties and  ?.l  ircir.<  s'leers. 

"  I  see  a  hit  I'.ni'l  who  loves  you — a  future  that  is 
all  rose-colour,"  pre*.sed  the  fortune-teller.  "  Best 
come  here,  pretty  lady,  and  read  the  fortune  that  is 
in  store  for  you." 

"  We've  had  quite  enough  of  this,"  said  Marcia, 
turning  hau.ghtily  away.  "  Come,  Clara.  If  liuchel 
chooses  to  stay  here  whimpering  all  day,  I  have  no- 
thing to  Bay.  Joe  will  be  waiting  for  us.  This  for- 
tune-telling mummery  has  spoiled  all  the  pleasure  of 
the  day." 

Miss  Clifford  was  sitting  in  the  parlour  of  the 
country  hotel,  fair  and  serene  as  ever,  about  eight 
o'clock  that  evening,  when  Mr.  Fontaine  sauntered 
in.  Clara  was  crocheting  busily  by  the  shaded  lamp, 
while  the  white  glimmer  of  Rachel  Clyde's  dress  was 
just  visible  in  the  most  secluded  corner  of  the  room. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Fontaine,"  lisped  the  coquette,  "you 
don't  know  what  you  lost  to-day." 

"  Indeed  !    Were  there  plenty  of  chestnuts  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  most  charming 
romantic  old  fortune-teller,  who  nearly  frightened 
dear  little  Rachel  out  of  her  wits  ;  in  fact,  the  sensi- 
tive darling  hasn't  quite  recovered  yet." 

"  Miss  Clifford,"  said  Paul  Fontaine,  advancing  to- 
ward her,  "  allow  me  to  return  this  turquise-set  ring. 
Miss  Maiden,  I  believe  this  thread-like  chain  of  gold 
is  yours." 

"  Why,"  ejaculated  Clara,  "  they  are  the  very 
trinkets  we  gave  the  old  gipsy.  How  did  you  come 
into  possession  of  them  ?" 

Mr.  Fontaine  smiled,  but  did  not  answer.  He  turned 
to  the  corner  where  Rachel  sat  silently.  "Rachel," 
he  said  softly,  "  little  Rachel,  you  would  not  hear 
your  fortune  told  this  morning  ;  will  you  let  me  read 
it  for  you  now  ?  Will  vou  be  my  darling  little  wife, 
Rachel?" 

"  Mr.  Fontaine  !"  cried  Marcia,  springing  to  her 
feet. 

"  It  can  make  little  difference  to  you  Miss  Clifford," 
said  Paul  quietly,  "  that  a  conceited  city  fop,  who 
only  amuses  you  in  the  dearth  of  other  beaux,  should 
transfer  his  allegiance  elsewhere." 

As  he  stood  there  wiih.  his  arm  round  Rachel's 
waist,  .and  her  happy  glowing  face  hidden  on  his 
shoulder,  Clara  uttered  a  cry  of  comprehension  : 

"  I  see  !  I  see  !    You  were  the  fortune-teller." 

"  Even  so,"  he  said,  laughing.  "  Old  Peggy,  the 
basket-maker,  had  gone  to  town  to  sell  a  load  of  her 
wares,  and  as  I  didn't  want  you  ladies  to  be  disap- 
pointed.  I  assumed  her  identity  for  the  time  being. 
It  was  a  fortunate  inspiration,  for  it  has  enabled 
me,  by  wearing  one  disguise,  to  penetrate  many 
others." 

And  that  was  the  way  in  which  Eachel  Clyde  became 
Mrs.  Fontaine  1 
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For  the  encouragement  of  the  ingenious  and  the 
amusement  of  our  readers  we  intend  giving  £1  per 
wook  in  prizes,  in  two  r,ums  of  ten  shillings  each,  to  be 
awarded,  two  each  wlvA^  Kuccessiveh",  to  the  contri- 
butor of  the  best  original  Conundrum,  the  best  orifiiual 
Double  Acrostic,  the  best  original  Arithmetical  Puzzle 
the  best  original  Charade,  or  the  best  Answer  to  the 
question  we  shall  propound. 

Each  competitor  must  write  under  a  nom  de  plume, 
but  must  also  send  his  or  her  proper  name  and  address, 
the  latter  to  be  published  only  in  case  of  winning  the 
pri2:9.    Each  envelope  must  be  distinctly  endorsed — 

Pri:;e  (chai'ade,  couuiidr\im,  or  acrostic,  as  the  case 
may  be)  Competition."  Clear  and  correct  answers 
must,  of  course,  be  sent  with  the  various  questions. 
It  must  be  understood  also  that  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  various  contributions 
^as  »vell  as  that  which  may  receive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  decisions. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  winner  of  each  prize 
will  be  published  in  this  page,  and  a  Post-Office  order 
for  the  amount  forwarded  the  same  day. 

SEVEN  DAYS  will  be  allov/ed  to  competitors— that 
is  to  say,  communications  may  be  sent  in  seven  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  questions.  All  received 
after  that  day  wiU  be  destroyed,  unopened.  On  the 
day  fortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each  compe- 
tition, the  prizes  will  be  announced  and  the  winners' 
names  published. 

As  competitors  for  our  Prizes  are  numbered  by  the 
thciu.'iand,  we  are  quite  unable  to  consider  replies,  save 
whe;e  our  rules  are  rigidly  complied  with.  The  same 
envelope  must  not  contain  answers  to  diflerent  pro- 
posxls — that  is,  to  charades  and  conundrums,  acrostics 
and  puzzles  ;  and  each  envelope  must  be  endorsed  as 
we  request  above.  Cards  and  accompanying  private 
letters  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  only  cause  confu- 
sion and  trouble.  ITames  and  addresses,  plainly  writ- 
ten at  the  head  of  the  sheet  containing  the  matter, 
are  quite  sufficient.  Letters  cannot  be  read,  as  it  wou.  3 
be  phy.^ically  impos.siblc,  and  competitors  will  please 
remember  that  sending  them  only  procures  a  place  in 
the  ba.skot  for  their  communications.  There  can  be 
no  exception  to  these  rules. 

Pi  izes  have  been  awarded  to  : — 

1.  The  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Koxborough,  Moy. 

2.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

3.  J.  A.  Smith,  Rathdrum. 

4.  George  Mathews,  Bray. 

5.  Mi.ss  L.  S.  Gore  Jone.^,  Tcmplemore. 

6.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhlli,  Athy. 

7.  Mrs.  Mary  SI.icDermott,  SO  Lower  Mount -street 
Dublin. 

8.  Miis  Anna  Morris,  Po.st  Office,  Armagh. 

9.  Robert  I"  L  Kennedy,  6  Erookdale-terrace,  Antrim- 
road,  Belfast' 

10.  Miss  L.  S.  Gii.'i  Jjnes,  Templemore,  county 
Tipperary. 

11.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

12.  John  R.  Daniel,  75  Aungier-street,  Dublin. 

13.  Thomas  Greene,  49  Main-street,  Tipperary. 
1-1.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 
15.  John  J.  Symes,  19  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 

3  6.  C.  Kavanagh,  Mountrath. 

17.  J.  A.  Smith,  Uedcross. 

13.  Albert  E.  Grubb,  $5  Grand  Parade,  Cork. 

19.  Countess  of  Cix:irlo:n9nt,  Ra.\t)orough,  Jioy. 

20.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Tcmplemore. 

21.  John  J.  Mottley,  C  Haddington-road,  Dublin. 

22.  N.  Ward,  Ovcstor  hsUud,  Slig-. 

23.  Clare  L.  M'iiinlcy,  Athy,  County  Kildare. 


24.  Thomas  Greene,  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

25.  The  Countess  Charlemont,  Ro.\borough,  Moy. 

26.  ,)ohr\  M^all,  23  Patrick-street,  Dublin. 

27.  Miss  Anne  Jans  Saunderson,  Edenderry, 
Queen's  County. 

28.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

29.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templomore  Tipperary. 

30.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

31.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore. 

32.  Matthew  I.  Bergin,  TuUow,  County  Carlow. 

33.  Mrs.  Mary  M'Dermott,  SO  Lower  Mount-street, 
Dublin. 

34.  John  O'Shea,  15  Belvidere-avenue,  Dublin. 

35.  Clare  S.  rl'Kinley,  Athy,  County  Kildare. 

36.  J.  S.  Gumley,  Templemoi-e,  Tipperary. 

37.  Miss  M.  G.  Robinson,  Courtown,  Goroy. 
3S.  Clare  S.  M'Kinley,  Athy,  County  Kildare. 

39.  Thomas  Watters,  Tullyraghan,  Castleblayney. 

40.  Francis  M.  Dean,  4  Winton-road,  Leeson  Park. 
Dublin. 

41.  Miss  Jes.sie  Tullock,  Tipperary. 


This  week  we  offer  two  prizes  of  Ten  Shillings  each, 
as  follows  : — 

For  the  best  Charade. 
For  the  best  Conundrum. 


drag's 
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The  following  criticism  on  Gray's  "  Elegy  written  in  a 
Country  Chui-chyard,"  forwarded  by  Francis  M.  Dean,  4 
Winton-road,  Leeson-park,  Dublin,  Has  been  awanletl^he 
Prize  of  Ten  ShiiJings  offered  iu  the  Pennn  DeapMch  of 
March  13.  The  contriliutions  have  been  very  numerous 
and  very  inferior.  Several  written  on  both  sides  have  re- 
mained unread  :— 

I. 

"  I  would  ratlicr  be  the  autlior  of  Gray's  ]''Iegy  tlian  to 
take  Quebec,"  was  the  characLeristin  reiMvii  of  General 
Wolfe  to  hi?  staff,  as  they  floatcil  un  ler  the  walls  of  that 
famous  fortress  to  commence  the  a"sau!t ;  and  it  is  by  no 
meaii.i  strange  that  the  enthusiastic  siiul  and  generous 
hea-t  of  the  intrepid  soldier  even  then  yielded  to  the 
nobler  emotion  of  aspiring  to  such  an  intell(-ctu.al  glory 
and  immortality  of  renown  as  the  poet  had  acquired.  "ThPre 
iff  something  unearthly,  or  approaching  the  divii>c,  in  the 
power  of  moving  the  mind  and  in  exorcising  a  s.vay  over 
the  spiritual  part  of  human  nature,  which  must  ever  have 
an  irresistible  fascination  for  all  those  who  foster  noble 
longings  after  better  things  and  i-herish  deep,  jiure  desires 
for  the  -ivolfare  of  their  fellow-fvcatures.  It  is  only  the 
worst  and  most  degTaded  whosculf  at  snch  things,  and  try 
to  miike  little  of  or  ridicule  anything  that  ."avours  of  purity 
of  thought  and  the  reality  of  dei'i)  Cceling  ;  and  there  are 
few  who  wouM  not  echo  the  brave  commander's  admiring 
e\cbmatiiin,  on  'reading  .ind  understanding  the  "Klegyin 
:t  Country  rhurchyard."  There  is  a  solemn  dignity  and  an 
earnest  pathos  hreathins;  from  thu  lines  which  perhaps  no 
other  p'jem  of  similar  length  in  the  Knglish  language  pcs- 
sfsses.  The  hour,  the  rla..-e,  and  the  man  himself  form  a 
scene  so  impressive,  exhibit  fe.atnres  -so  remarka'ole,  and 
..'rike  upon  the  im.igination  with  .such  an  irresistible  force 
tbnt,  even  while  contemplating  tl>e  picture  through  the 
haze  of  imagination,  we  are  drawn  out  of  ourselves,  as  it 
were,  by  a  certain  weird  magic,  and  placed,  almost  against 
our  will,  amid  realities  that  overwhelm  lis,  and  associa- 
tions which  carry  us  away. 

Death  ever  h.o.s  ap  awful  m.ca-iing  and  fascination  for  the 
human  mind  ;  and  in  dwelling  upon  such  a  subject,  either 
through  our  own  curiosity  or  the  medium  of  others,  the 
terrors  which  always  attend  n)ystery,  and  the  fears  nncer- 
tainty  always  brings,  cansc  us  to  become  so  influenced,  so  en- 
tranced, cither  for  good  or  evil,  Ih.it  our  own  individuality 
is  lobt  or  destroyed,  as  it  is  during  the  accomplishnient  of 
some  great  good  or  at  the  perpetration  of  some  great  crime. 
And  this  is  what  Gray  would  force  upon  us  in  his  noble 
Elegyi;  only  that  his  influence  is  exerted  in  beh.V.f  of  cour- 
age^ goodness,  and  purity,  and  striA  cs  to  refine  and  elevate 
the  understanding.  He  makes  us  fee!  the  torril)Ie  power  of 
utter  solituile  and  unbroken  silence,  conducting  us  with 
him  in  the  glooming  twilight  to  the  "city  of 
the  dead ; "  and  there,  v  hile  we  arc  overcome 
by  innumerable  haunting  phantasies  and  whi.spcr- 
in.gs  of  terror,  unfolds  tire  strange  hi.-.tory  of  life, 
aiid  reveals  the  mntaliility  of  human  affairs,  the  impotence 
of  hi'inau  power,  and  the  emptiness  of  human  grandeur  ; 
pointing  to  the  one  last  resting  place  which  narrows  down 
all  our  "  pride  of  i.!ace,"aud  darkly  siiuts  cut  the  sunshine 
of  >\calth  and  beauty  f(n'ever. 

Theic  is  ,an  awe  upon  us  which  is  insep.ar.able  from  the 
poet  or  his  subject  Amhitionthen  does  not  ilare  to  mock, 
and  Grandeur  cannot  even  deign  to  smile;  the  voices  of 
Hor.our  or  Flattery  in  a  moment  bec  ome  silenced  ;  and 
I'ridc  and  Luxury  .are  at  once  startled  to  a  sense  of  tlieir 
own  insecurity  aud  utter  worthlessncss. 

Death,  like  love,  levels  all  distinctions:  aud  poudering 
iMvide  even  the  poorest  ami  moat  wretched  grave,  we  are 
oppressed  as  much  by  the  sense  of  the  power  of  tb.e  terrible 


Destroyer  as  whon  pausing  b»fore  Sfjino  costly  monument 
erected  to  honour  more  illustrious  remains.  Iu  the  quiot 
and  unpretending  sanctuary  of  the  village  burtal  nlace  we 
cann<it  hut  feel  with  the  poet  that 

"  Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  cele.stial  fire, 
Hands  that  tlie  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre  ; 
But  Icnowledg.''  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll; 
Chill  T)enury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 

Anri  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul." 
Throughout  the  entire  Elegy  the  grand  object  of  the  poet 
is  to  inculcate  the  virtues  of  quiet  and  contentment :  to 
teach  us  that  even  in  the  "  cool,  seriuesttred  vales  of  life" 
happiness,  which  is  uo  dream,  rriay  be  fouml  ;  and  to  bring 
back  to  our  minds  plea.sant  remembrances,  which  arc  unac- 
companied by  any  stings  of  remorse.  He  show  s  n?  also 
with  the  vigour  of  plihi  speaking  and  pLdn  dealing  that  if 
Fortune  circumscribes  the  virtues  and  advantages  of  the 
humble,  she  does  not,  however,  lead  them  into  the  darl-er 
recesses  and  deeper  mysteries  of  crime  ;  or  spur  them  on 
to  scale  any  precipice  of  Ambition,  only  capriciously  to  hurl 
her  victims  down  to  earth  again. 

AVith  all  tlia  instrm  tive  moral,  however,  to  he  drawn 
from  thi'^,  the  poet  by  no  means  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  village  H.anipdens,  the  mute  Milton<!,  and  the  guiltkoS 
Cromwells  aie  the  better  for  their  silence  or  obscurity ;  but 
rather  induces  us  to  think  that  all  the  good  sach  are  ca- 
pable of  doing,  even  in  a  narrow  sphere  of  action,  isofttn 
greater,  and  attended  with  fewer  pitfalls  and  rlangers,  than 
if  they  iiad  enjoyed  a  wider  field  for  tho  exercise  of  their 
powers.  But  when  we  remember  the  curse  ever  accompa- 
nying great  genius,  in  its  corrc.  ponding  capacity  for  evil, 
and  are  conscious  that  the  brightest  intellects  are  often  the 
darkest  as  regards  truth  and  belief,  and  that  the  very  rays 
of  light  given  to  them  are  often  '■  lights  to  lead  astr.ay." 
the  warning  of  the  poet  to  pursue  the  path  of  .a  retired  life 
may  well  sink  deep  into  onr  hearts.  Another  lesson,  more- 
over, whic  h  the  Eicgy  teaches  us  it  wonld,  perhap?,  be  well 
to  rpmemb -r— tiiat  goodness  and  happiness  depend  not  so 
much  upon  the  society  into  which  we  are  thrown  as  upon 
our  own  individual  selves  ;  that  the  pence  and  harmony  of 
the  univer.so,  thonsh  of;cn  agitated  and  disturbed,  cannot 
be  VI  holly  deranged  or  destroyed  ;  and  that  every  wave  of 
excitement  or  disorder  on  the  sea  of  life  must  at  last  settle 
down  into  the  vast  ocean  of  common  humanity,  and  be  lost 
amid  its  profoundcst  depths. 

II. 

This  famous  p.i?m  was  begun  in  the  year  1742.  fip.ishedin 
1749.  It  ajTpeared  in  print  in  this  btter  ye.ar,  to  Gray's  an- 
noyance, who  thereupon  published  it  himself  in  17-^,  re- 
jecting some  stanzas  tb.at  it  had  originally  contained.  The 
title  of  "  Elegy"  w.as  Ivestowed  by  luin  at  the  persua.sion  of 
Mason.  The  churchyard  in  v.  hicli  it  was  written  or  medi- 
tated was,  most  probably.  Stoke  Pogis,  near  .Slough,  the 
autiior  residing  there  after  his  father's  death.  The  point, 
however,  is  dispu'ed.  As  a  minute  eriticism  would  render 
this  paper  too  long,  a  few  general  remarks  must  sufiice.  In- 
deed, the  '■  Elegy "  is  f.ir  beyond  the  reach  of  tho  critic— its 
popularity  speaks  for  itself,  mnny  yihrases  having  become 
iiousehold  words.  '  The  metre  is  well  adapted  to  convey  the 
series  of  solemn  reflections  contained  in  the  poem.  It  had 
■been  used  liefore  Gr.ay  s  time,  but  never  so  happily  .a.^  here. 
The  thoughts  and  feelings  it  deals  with  are  universal,  ex- 
pressed with  dignity,  ilhistrateil  with  an  immense  r.ange  of 
allnsion  and  description,  aud  embodied  in  language  of 
finished  gr:'.'-e  ;  add  to  which  its  simplicity  and  true 
humanity^  and  you  have  a  masterpiece  of  Knglish  literature. 

The  "Elegy"  is  not  a  scene,  it  is  a  composition  only  need- 
ing the  eye  that  has  wept  to  see  its  beauty.  The  poefs 
thoughts  turn  to  ths  poor  ;  forgetting  the  fine  tombs  witliin 
the  church,  he  thinks  only  nf  tb.e.  "mouldering  heapKi"  in 
the  churchyaifl.  The  problem  that  suggests  i' self  is— the 
potential  greatness  wiieu  they  lived  of  the  "rudf^  fure- 
f.ithcrs  now  lyiug  at  his  feet.  He  cannot  solve  the  mystery, 
though  he  finds  considerations  to  mitigate  the  sadness  it 
must  in.spire;  but  he  expi*sses  it  in  all  its  .-uvfuluess, 
mingled  with  deei>est  f£e"ii:>g,  and  we  cannot  wonder  it  has  • 
become  a  living  part  of  our  language.  Those  anxious  to 
find  fault  could  (as  they  always  "can),  n  >  douht.  succeed. 
For  instance  take  the  tir.st  line  of  the  often-quoted  st;;i!3.as 
"  "The  bree^^y  call  of  incense-breatbiiig  morn"  and  contrast 
it  with  the  correspi/niliiig  line  "The  cock's  shrill  clarion  or 
the  echoing  horn,"  and  the  dullest  ear  can  detect  the  <iif- 
ferencc— breezy  and  lircathing  clashing  ilisagieeahly 
coming  so  i;ear  each  other,  while  the  latter  is  full  of  h.ar- 
mony.  .So  one  might  continue  taking  the  whole  po^m  to 
pieces,  but  we  desist  and  cannot  close  more  appropriately 
than  with  the  last  lines  of  "  The  Epitaph"  :— 

"  No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dn-a  1  .abode 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose). 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  Ciod." 

Stcpiditv. 

in. 

Gray's  Elegv-  reminds  ine  forcibly  of  an  exquisite  picture 
by  one  of  the  Old  Masters,  on  which  one  can  only  look  and 
admire  ;  in  which  the  faults,  if  any,  are  scarcely  percpptible, 
owing  to  the  dazzling  brightness  which  is  cast  around  by 
its  manifold  beauties. 

It  is  true  that  whilst  pwt«  have  unanimously  paid  tho 
tribute  of  their  warmest  adrairatiiui,  and  by  univei-sa!  con- 
sent placed  this  composition  at  the  head  of  elogaic  vvoetry, 
learned  commentatiu's  and  ciiilibed  critics  have  asserted 
that  its  pretensions  to  originality  were  slight  indeed  :  that 
almost  every  seemingly  novel  idea  and  strikingly  beautiful 
sinjilc  were  but  roptoductions  of  elUer  ancient  and  modern 
writers"  thoughts. 

Vet  allowing  this  to  he  so-  that  it  is  only,  as  one  v^ritcr 
has  styled  it.  a  beautiful  piece  of  niosjiic  work— the  ex- 
quisite arraiigeraent  and  harmony  of  the  whole,  and  the 
sweet  yet  solemn  How  ol  the  st.:u?;a,  so  exactly  suited  to 
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the  suiiject,  are  sufficient  to  make  <rood  its  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered (ine  tif  the  immortal  poems  of  thelaiiguaje.  Though 
Gray  has  writtsn  little,  anil  or  m  hat  he  did  write  mentis 
now  disregarded,  still  thi^  one  oltsprina:  of  his  brain,  the 
"  E!e;;y  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  is  enough  to 
hand  d'jwn  his  name  tlirough  successive  ages,  and  for  ever 
preserve  it  from  oblivion. 

Its  ant  .Hid  elegant  similes,  its ,  qnaint  .ind  beautiful 
phrases,  how  often  have  they  been  quoted  !  Excepting 
Shakespeare's  plays,  I  venture  to  say  there  is  no  ))oera 
comes  home  so  to  both  heart  and  intellect,  or  has  been  so 
frequently  called  upon  to  aid  us  in  the  development  of 
some  idea  which  our  own  paucity  of  linguistic  powers 
would  otherwise  preclude  us  suitably  expressiu?:.  The 
"  f.ower  that  wastes  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,"  the 
"  dark  uufathomed  caves  of  ocean,"  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor,"  tVic,  are  "faniiliarto  the  ear  as  house- 
hold words."  In  short,  as  has  been  truly.said,  it  is  apoem 
"  that  shall  never  drop  out  of  the  memories  and  a'fectious 
of  men."  Byron  entitles  it  the  "  comer  stone"  of  Gray' 
literary  slory.  and  anotliir  author  obuervcsculogisingly,  that 
"it  is  one  of  the  most  classical  productions  ever  penned  by  a 
retiue  l  and  thoughtful  mind.  "  Tliou^h  I  cannot  discover  a 
fault  in  either  tlie  versification  or  the  eSpression  of  the 
ideas,  yet  with  one  or  two  of  the  latter  I  do  not  altogether 
coincide.  For  instance,  1  do  not  approve  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarian stand.ird  of  excellence  which  Gray  sets  up,  .and  I 
feci,  for  my  pirt.  it  was  well  rallierthan  ill  for  the  "rude 
fcirel'athers  of  the  hair.let"  that  "  chill  penury  repressed 
tliciv  noble  rage,"  and  prevented  their  becoming,  in  politics 
and  religious  tenets  at  least,  Hampdcns,  Mlitous,  or 
Crom  wells. 

Xor  do  I  feel  convinced  that  an  obscure  station  has  en- 
tirely the  power  of  repressing  genius,  and  I  think  many 
proofs  could  be  given  that  it  lias  not.  1  will  content  myself 
with  one— Burns  the  Scottish  ploughman. 

With  another  of  Gray's  assertions  I  must  also  disagree, 
which  is,  that  the  obscurity  of  the  peasants 'lot  prevents 
them  hiding  the  "  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth,  "and 
that- 
Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife 
Tlieir  sober  %\ ishes  never  learned  to  stray, 
as  I  feel,  with  regret,  that  passions  and  vices  are  com- 
mon to  ns  all;  whether  our  station  is  iu  prosperity's  "marble 
hall "  or  Adversity  reckons  us  among  her  stricken  children; 
and  that,  alas  !  hypocrisy  and  discontent  as  often  aViide  be- 
neath the  cottage  roof  as  within  palace  or  parliament  liouse. 
Indeed,  the  English  peasantry  must  be  greatly  altered  for 
the  worse  since  Giay's  time  if  ho  found  them  such  patterns 
of  ingenuousness  and  contentment. 

However,  as  there  is  notliing  "  new,"  so  there  is  nothing 
perfect,  under  the  sun,  and  it  is  admitted  by  nearly  all  that 
this  Elegy  approaches  nearer  to  perfection  than  any  other 
poem  of  the  same  class.  Its  perusal  has  a  most  sootliing, 
pleasing  effect  ;  and  ahnost  every  lineiscapable  of  awaken- 
ing a  train  of  interesting  reflections.  It  has  twined  a 
wreath  of  immortal  laurel  for  the  brows  of  Thomas  Gray, 
and  while  there  is  intelligence  to  discern  or  taste  to  appre- 
ciate, his  name  will  remain  an  evergreen  in  our  memories, 
and  never  will  tlie  aid  of  "  storied  urn  or  animated  bust"  be 
needed  to  keep  it  fresh  and  bright. 

K.  M.  G. 

IV. 

Any  criticism  that  could  he  olfered  on  Gray's  Elegy  must 
be  decidedly  favourable.  No  critic,  deserving  the  name, 
could  be  found  so  absurd  as  to  witlihold  from  this  piece  a 
high  tribute  of  merit.  It  stands  alone  not  only  as  the  mas- 
ter key  to  the  nund  of  the  author,  but  also  as  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  true  elegiac  poetry  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  literature.  The  great  dramatist  himself  could  not 
put  the  subject  in  a  more  appropriate  form.  So  rare  and  so 
excellent  has  this  production  been  considered,  that  the  ge- 
neral complaint  of  nearly  all  the  critics  on  Gray's  works  is, 
that  he  gave  to  the  world  so  small  a  portion  of  his  experi- 
enced and  philosophical  thoughts.  He  was  a  profound 
thinker,  an  extensive  reader,  and  a  Iceen  observer  of  the 
ways  of  the  world.  The  ideas  embodied  in  this  piece  were 
the  results  of  ids  previous  convictions.  It  was  a  legitimate 
subject ;  he  gave  it  a  hearty  eonsiileration ;  and  his  con- 
templative mind  found  suitable  expression  in  the  piece 
before  us. 

Ho  sympathised  with  the  poor,  expics.sed  for  them  what 
tliey  knew  and  felt  but  could  not  express  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  he  withheld  not  from  the  great  that  conven- 
tional respect  which  is  due  to  their  position  :  notice  his 
gentle  ''admonition  to  the  favoured  race  in  these  modest 
words,  "Lot  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  tuil,"  and 
the  re.-pcctful  sanction  he  invites  throughout  the  whole 
piece  to  the  "  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor,"  wliich 
iiad  liitlierto  heen  left  to  the  "  unlettered  muse"  to  indite 
as  best  he  could.  Sliould  it  he  hinted  in  depreciation  that 
the  author  had  before  his  mind  the  visit  to  WestmiuKter 
Abbey  by  Addison,  we  must  admit  we  have  no  proof  to 
tlie  contrary  ;  but  then  it  nv.iy  be  aflRrmed  that,  even  if  he 
had,  this  does  not  derogate  from,  Init  ratiier  enhances,  the 
merit  of  this  piece.  The  drift  of  both  is  altogether  dirTer- 
ent ;  the  Elegy  is  more  poimlar,  and  it  supplies  in  m.any 
jjoints  what  the  other  wanted.  The  bodily  prowess,  the 
mental  energies,  the  domc-'tic  virtues,  the  moral  qualities, 
and  final  aspirations  of  the  lowly  multitude  are  pithily 
noticed  in  turn,  and  a  tilting  contrast  introiiuced,  between 
"The  noiseless  tenor  of  thtir  way,"  and  the  notable  lives  of 
those  who  wielded  the  "rod  of  empire,"  "the  madding 
crowd's  ignoble  strife,"  and  the  dilierent  careers  of  the 
historical  characters  of  the  previous  century. 

Now,  we  venture  to  assert  that  this  unrivalled  piece  has 
furnished  as  many  texts  to  modern  writers  as  any  piece  of 
C'-ual  length  from  Siiakespeare.  We  found  them  inter- 
spersed witli  our  youtliful  studies,  though  we  then  knew  not 
the  author  ;  but  now  that  we  do  knyw," 

AVo  rate  them  not  less,  but  we  prize  them  the  more. 
That  they  formed  a  part  of  our  lessons  of  yore  ; 
we  must  go  farther,  and  say,  on  our  own  responsibility, 
that  every  phrase  is  a  literary  gem  ;  every  line  a  lesson  ; 
every  stanza  a  sermon  ;  and  the  whole  piece  a  brief  and 


truthful  panorama  of  the  life  and  destiny  of  mankind. 

Further,  to  obtain  a  just  view  of  the  merits  of  tliis  piece, 
let  us  su|)pose  it  iiut  into  the  lumds  of  a  good  critic,  who 
never  saw  it  before,  and  does  not  know  the  author  ;  here 
would  be  his  decision:  "This  piece  exhibits  a  deep  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  ;  a  rich  vein  of  popular  sympathy  ; 
the  polemics  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  written  ;  au  ac- 
quaintance with  natural  history;  an  insight  into  the  fu- 
ture :  and  the  Christian's  hope  of  immortality."  This 
decision  would  exactly  coincide  with  our  own  impression, 
that  the  author  must  have  been  a  philanthropist,  a  true 
poet,  a  naturalist,  au  historian,  a  Christian  moralist,  and 
an  honest  man. 

As  our  space  precludes  our  entering  fully  into  the  merits 
of  this  fertile  production,  we  shall  conclude  by  remarking 
that  we  have  seldom  seen  a  piece  th.at  so  aptly  shows  the 
truth  of  this  common  s.aying,  "From  small  beginnings 
comegreat  endings."  Just  look  on  the  first  line  but  live  on 
the  last ;  from  ""The  curfew  tolls,"  a  trifling  incident  of 
a  bygone  age,  we  are  waited  on  in  joys  and  fears  and  hopes 
to  "The  bosom  of  our  Father  and  our  God." 

CH.1RLER0I. 


— o  

The  following  acrostic  by  Miss  Jessie  TuUoch,  Tipperary, 
has  been  awarded  the  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  offered  in  tlie 
Penny  Despatch  of  March  13.  We  may  be  permitted  to 
note  that  several  excellent  contributions  have  been  dis- 
missed because  they  were  written  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper  :— 

Through  Erin'.s  isle,  grief  to  beguile, 

In  search  of  wit  I  wandered  ; 
Scarce  while  I  write,  the  merry  sprite 

Stood  'fore  me  as  I  poiider'd. 
"  Ah,  witching  fay,  tell  me,  I  pray," 

(Her  shaft  to  speed  was  lifted.) 
"  Where  shall  I  choose  in  Erin  those 

By  thee  who  most  are  gifted  !" 
Tlie  shaft  was  stayed— the  merry  maid 

Looked  at  me  half  iu  pity. 
Oh,  ask  the  rose  which  fairest  blows; 

All  Erin's  sons  are  witty. 
But  here  behold,  witii  grief  untold. 

My  sister  Genius  mourn 
Two  sons  so  dear,  wlio  late  were  here, 

Now  gone,  ne'er  to  return. 
I  too  would  grieve,  but  you  perceive 

That  1  am  so  light-hearted. 
No  giicf  finds  rest  within  my  breast, 

Tliough  dear  were  those  departed. 
In  Thackeray's  books  whoever  looks 

Will  find  first's  history  written  ; 
A  widower  he.    Tliey'll  further  see 

With  love  that  be  was  smitten. 
Mid  singers  sweet  the  next  we  meet, 

A  charming  poetess. 
The  French  "to  live"  I  here  musfgiTe, 

But  just  two  letters  less. 
To  Longftdlow  for  next  we  go, 

Such  sweet  and  touching  verses  ; 
And  now  the  last  you  must  have  passed, 

Through  Erin  it  traverses. 
In  many  a  place  you're  sure  to  trace 

Its  windings  :  I  ni  just  ended. 
Initials  now  and  finals  show 

Where  wit  and  genius  blended. 

II. 

Tliis  was  a  well-contested  field  ;  the  Saxon  and  the  Celt 
Fought  with  tliat  fearless  heroism  each  soldier's  bosom  felt. 
The  carnage  was  terrific,  the  dead  in  thousands  lay, 
Ami  none  could  tell  the  issue  of  that  doubly  doubtful  day  ; 
'Till  by  a  random  cannon  ball  a  brave  commander  fell. 
The  Ii-isli  lost  the  battle  and  the  country's  key  as  weU. 

FINALS. 

This  was  another  battle,  nobly  fought 
By  Irish  chiefs  and  soldiers  as  they  ought  ; 
Their  heroic  valour  caused  their  foes  to  yield. 
And  Saxons  fell  in  numbers  on  the  Held. 
Each  reader  knows  'twas  in  our  own  dear  land. 
Commanded  by  O'Neill  of  the  Red  Hand. 
WORDS. 

1.  This  means  to  imbibe,  but  beware 

Of  the  wine-cup,  though  'tis  not  my  meaning, 

2.  Of  him  who  is  this  part  take  care, 

A  w  eak  reed  on  which  to  be  leaning. 

3.  'Tis  said  I  am  this  by  my  foes, 

A  beautiful  colour  for  wcarin'. 

4.  In  pastuie  land  always  this  grow.-J, 

Beside  the  dear  Shamrock  of  Erin. 

5.  Now  this  is  a  name  for  a  song 

Where  the  first  line  or  stiain  is  repeated. 

6.  The  whole,  not  a  part,  or  I'm  wrong. 

Is  the  meaning  of  this  as  narrated. 

7.  This  in  the  great  city  you'll  find. 

And  pe.ace-loving  citizens  fear  it. 
You've  now  my  two  battles  defined 
Stick  me  on  the  prize  list  or  near  it. 

CH.uiLEY  Chance. 

HI. 

1.  Beware  of  her  if  you  are  wise, 
Nor  brave  the  witchery  of  eyes 
■Which  seem  for  you  alone  to  light. 
But  for  another  shine  as  bright. 

2.  By  this  can  we  our  thou.ihts  convey 
To  friends,  however  far  away. 

And  by  its  means  we  now  can  know 
What  some  men's  thoughts  were  years  ago. 


3.  If  now  in  spring  you  mind  it  well 
And  tend  with  care,  I  can  foretell 
In  summer  your  reward  will  be 

A  picture  rich  and  fair  to  see. 

4.  And  if  industrious  you  be. 

And  wish  to  turn  it  to  more  use. 
Your  picture  besides  being  fair, 
You'll  find  this  nectar  will  produce. 

5.  'Tis  a  ifame  a  "  pretender"  laid  claim, to  of  late. 

And  'twere  well  all  "  pretenders"  received  the  same 
fate ; 

6.  For  he'd  hoped  that  in  this  all  his  life  he  would  spend, 
Till  the  "  hard  "  English  law  s  to  his  hopes  put  an  end. 

7.  How  pleasant  when  this  draws  a  veil  o'er  the  day, 

To  gather  the  fireside  around. 
While  we  hear  merry  tales  from  the  young  and  the 
gay. 

And  the  old  teach  us  v.'isdom  profound. 

8.  With  his  hirsute  appendages,  man  sometimes  makes 

Himself  look  so  like  one  to  my  sight, 
(Though  you'll  say  'tis  a  woman's  idea  perhapsX 
I'm  inclined  to  think  Darwin  is  right. 

9.  And,  talking  of  Darwin,  there's  this  fellow  too. 

His  theory  I'll  not  tell  verbatim. 
For  I  feel  such  contempt  for  it  that  for  himseU 
Or  his  theory  I  care  not  an  atom. 

10.  In  Grecian  history  we  read 

Her  name,  for  beauty  she  was  famed, 
And  for  a  battle  fiercely  fought. 
Her  fatal  beauty  oft  is  blamed. 

11.  If  you  don't  wish  large  damages  to  pay. 

Rash  youth  !  don't  break  it  till  your  wedding-day. 

12.  No  surname  had  he— neither  Brown  nor  Smith, 
Whom  Mr.  Darwin  holds  is  but  a  myth. 

13.  A  land  we  all  love,  and  would  fight  for  till  death. 
And  in  dying  for  bless  it  with  our  latest  breath. 

14.  A  faculty  of  mind  without  whose  aid 
Meaningless  would  seem  all  I  have  stiid. 
And  which,  if  you  had  not,  I  might  indeed 
As  well  these  rhymes  to  any  donkey  read. 

Now,  reader,  if  your  memory's  green. 

My  whole  will  not  seem  stale. 
In  the  Penny  Despatch  'twas  lately  seen, 

"  And  thereby  hangs  a  taie." 

H.  M. 


I^titljmcttcal  f  itj^Us, 

 O   V 

The  solution  to  the  Prize  Puzzle  in  the  Penny  Despatch  ' 
of  March  13  is  given  as  follows  by  the  author  : — 
In  ratio  inverse  relate  most  things  of  time  and  space  ; 
The  shorter  stride  the  Frenchman  gives,  time  longer  must 

he  race. 

Hence,  "difference"  in  time  they  took  "  is  to"  the  Prusse's 
ride, 

"  As  the  difference"  in  miles  per  hour  "  is  to"  the  French- 
man's stride. 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  "  one"  relates  unto  "  the  quar- 
ter" 

As  Prusse's  time  to  miles  per  hour  of  Frank  slow  follow- 
ing after.  i 

That  is  if  abstract  number  show  the  Frenchman's  miles  per 
hour. 

Four  times  that  number  marks  the  hours  of  Prusse's  rapid 
scour. 

The  miles  per  hour  each  host  advanced  by  his  time  "  multi- 
plied," 

Gives  thirty-nine,  the  space  o'er  which  each  in  his  ow  n  time 
hied. 

Thus  "  factors"  two  this  thirty-nine,  in  tiiis  way,  consti- 
tute 

The  Prusse's  rate,  four  times  the  French  (from  Pi-usso'  time 
we  compute. 

If  we  this  thirty-nine  by  fout,  in  "fraction  form,"  "di- 
vide," 

The  two  rates  then  as  "factors"  of  that  "  fraction"  are 
descried. 

The  "numerator"  now  "inspect,"  to  factors  when  "re- 
solved," 

But  two  'twill  show — three  and  thirteen — none  others  are 
involved. 

Now,  with  "denominator"  deal— range  it  beneath  thirteen, 
And  Three  and  Three-ome-fourth  at  once  most  visibly  are 
seen. 

The  following  are  the  solutions  of  the  remainder :— 2 
Semiquintele ;  3.  Dix  (FVench  for  10)  ;  4.  Cold  ;  5.  Moyle  ; 
G.  Maximum  ;  7.  X  ;  8.  22.  Correct  solutions  to  4,  5,  and 
8  have  been  received  from  Wm.  Ekins,  Smitiifield  ;  to  all 
but  3  from  J.  A.  Smith,  Redcross  ;  to  all  but  2  and  0" 
from  Miss  St.  Laurence,  Sbelbourne-road  ;  to  all  but  2  and 
3  from  K.  Walker,  Athy  ;  do.  from  James  Flemying,  Ry- 
der's-row  ;  to  all  but  3  from  J.  Caro'an,  Trim  ;  to  4,  5,  and 
8  from  P.  A.  W.  Cooney,  Tnbber  ;  to  all  but  2  and  3  from 
Thomas  Watters,  Castleblayney  ;  to  S  from  Danieli  Downes, 
Summer-hill,  Lower ;  do.  Walter  E.  Sutton,  2J  Guild-street ; 
to  1,  4,  7,  and  8  from  J.  ReiUy,  R.I.C.,  Carrickmacross  ;  to 
1,  4,  7,  and  8  from  J.  Waldrou,  R.I.C.,  Co.  Clare  ;  to  all  but 

2  and  9  from  P.  Cregan,  Nowhaggard  ;  to  all  but  1,  2,  and 

3  from  D.  M'Donnsell,  R.I.C.,  KiUaruey  ;  do.  from  Wm. 
Hoey,  Balbriggan;  to  all  but  2  and  3  from  J.  Kenny,  R. I.C., 
FetUard  ;  to  \  from  W,  Morris,  R.I,C.,  Edguderry. 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[March  27,  1875. 


TO  CURKESPONDKISTS. 

•»*  Letters  aro  not  nnswured  until  :it  least  ten  Jays  after 
they  arc  received ;  and  occasionally,  owing  to  their  Dum- 
ber, some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributor:;  are  requested  to  state  di  iinctly  what,  if  any, 
reiuuucration  they  expect  for  tlieir  contribution;!.  Atten- 
tion 10  tiiis  is  particul  irly  requested. 

Kejecied  MS.^!.  arc  destroyed,  except  w  here  stamps  are  en- 
closed for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  li()Idour.-ielvc3 
respouiiible  for  MS.S.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
sliould  keep  copies  of  them;  but,  if  our  rule  is  complied 
with,  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely,  if  found 
unsuitable. 

A.  B.,  Carrick.— The  carte  enclosed  is  that  of  a  good-look- 
ing man. 

An  AFi-LiCTED  One.— Have  your  decayed  teeth  scraped  or 
remoTjd  by  a  dentist,  and  the  offensive  odour  will  cease. 
Urusli  your  t-.  ttu  constantly. 

To.sc.o.o,— In  the  Iialian  passage  submitted  to  us  the  only 
tlitEculties  you  cannot  ovei'come  being  contained  in  two 
words,  v.  e  are  willing  to  answer  your  question.  "  Porre 
nn  accatto"  is  to  place  or  invest  a  loan.  *'  Accatto"  may 
also  be  translated  bargain.  "  Fare  un  buon  accatto"  to 
make  a  good  blrgaiu ;  but  in  the  passage  you  have  trans- 
lated from  "  Niccolo  de  Lapi,"  the  context  proves  that  it 
is  used  for  loan. 

J.  S.— Th.e  principle  that  the  king,  or  rather  that  the  kingly 
authority,  never  dies,  has  been  acknowledged  by  persons 
of  strong  monarcliical  views  ever  since  the  accession  of 
Egbert  in  SOO.  Such  persons  do  not  even  admit  of  an  in- 
terregnum, ana  they  consider  that  the  rcigu  of  Ciiarles 
II.  commenced  the  moment  the  head  of  Charles  I.  fell 
beneath  the  fatal  axe. 

J.  N.  C— The  cost  of  a  full  cours'c  of  education  in  medicine 
will  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances  ;  the  number 
of  lectures  you  attend,  yeur  mode  of  living,  your  outlay 
ia  books,  &c. 

Willie's  Girl.— Go  to  Smith  and  Sons,  Abbey-street, 
Dublin.^- 

E.  H.  H.— Write  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Lon- 
don. 

The  O'Halloran.— Mr.  Martin  accepted  the  amnesty  with 
Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Jleagher.  Mr.  Mitchel  alone 
escaped.  These  gentlemen  were  never  in  jail,  but  were 
bound  to  remain  in  a  certain  district.  They  were  dealt 
with  like  gentlemen. 

H.  JI.— None  of  t!ie  syllables  you  mention  aro  ever  found 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  At  the  end  of  a  word,  or  in 
the  middle  of  it,  es,  ez,  and  ee,  would  sound  like  our  a  ; 
but  the  s  of  the  first-mentioned  syllable  and  the  z  of  the 
second  would  be  sounded  if  followed  by  a  vowel. 

A.  B.  J. — A  declaration  of  love  has  not  the  binding  effect 
of  an  offer  of  marriage,  but  the  one  should  never  be  made 

unless  the  other  is  to  follow.  Keeping  the  hair  very 

clean  generally  strengthens  the  skin  of  the  head  and  pre- 
vents sciuf.  In  obstinate  cases,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  rub 
some  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  well  beaten  up,  into  the  roots 
of  the  hair.  Afterwards  wash  the  yolk  of  egg  away  with 
warm  water,  and  dry  the  hair  thoroughly. 

Student. — Of  course  you  did  not  find  pit  in  the  dictionary, 
but  you  would  have  found  yoiiBOi/'.  It  is  only  the  infini- 
tives of  verbs  that  are  given  in  dictionaries.  Pouvoir 
means  "to  be  able,"  and  pu,  the  past  participle,  is 
"  having  been  able  ;"  thus  the  sentence  that  has  puz- 
zled you,  viz.,  "  Mais  je  n'ai  pas  pu  le  fairee,"  is,  in  Eng. 
lish,  "  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  it." 

Geraldine.— Celt  is  sounded  as  though  spelt  kelt.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  authorities. 
■  IlosEBUD — Advertise  your  postage  stamps  in  a  daily  paper. 

TlUG  OF  Brav. — The  names  you  mention  are  Irish. 

E.  C. — Why  do  you  wish  to  thin  your  hair  ;  luxuriant  hair 
is  considered  a  beauty.  However,  there  is  no  safe  means 
of  thinning  it  excepting  by  the  scissors  of  the  hair- 
dresser. 

Alice  suffers  from  involuntary  and  causeless  blushing.  A 
little  tonic  medicine,  taken  with  the  advice  of  a  re- 
spectable medical  man,  would  probably  be  found  of  ser. 
vice. 

PUMCUS.— The  battle  of  Cannae  was  fought  on  the  21st  of 
May,  210  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era.  Haimibal  commanded  on  one  side  50,000  Africans, 
Gauls,  and  Spaniards;  and  Paulus  EmUius  and  Terentius 
Varro  88,000  Romans,  of  whom,  according  to  Livy,  40,000 
were  slain.  The  place  is  now  called  "  The  Field  of 
Blood." 

UN  JEUNK  ANGLAIS.— The  French  and 'German  languages 
have  each  their  peculiar  difficulties;  of  the  two,  a  know- 
ledge oi  the  fxeach  U  xaost  «a«il7  acquired,  Ibe  tnark 


or  scar  of  which  you  complain  will  probably  disappear  in 
time.  You  will  not  hasten  its  removal  by  any  outward 
application. 

CouKAGE.— Your  letter  is  far  too  long.  Moral  courage  is 
quite  different  from  physical  courage.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty wh.atever  in  the  subject.   Your  friend  is  right. 

Ignoramus —First  observe  the  form  of  the  letter  of  invi- 
tation, if  in  the  first  or  tlie  third  person.  Imitate  that 
form,  and  say  simply  wliether  you  accept  or  decline. 

Snowball.— Odell's  (Harding  Improved)  is  a  very  easy 
shorthand  system. 

G.  R. — The  freedom  of  a  city  is  regularly  obtained  by  birth 
or  by  serving  an  ajiprenticcsbip;  but,  in  either  case,  it 
must  ht  taken  up  by  the  individual  when  of  age. 

R-  S.— 'J'here  is  no  material  difference  between  Guernsey  or 
Jersey.  The  situation  of  both  is  healthy,  and  provisions, 
lie,  are  alike  cheap  in  both,  ' 

I>.  D. — Tlie  reason  of  a  portion  of  your  hams  being  tainted 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  carelessness  of  the  persons  appointed 
to  cure  them.  There  is  no  process  by  which  they  can  be 
thoroughly  restorcd. 

LlTTLE  IfATE  wishes  to  know  how  to  make  alum-baskets. 
Tiie  basket-frame  is  of  wire,  and  you  purchase  it  ready- 
made.  You  then  melt  the  alum,  and  colour  it  to  your 
taste.  While  it  is  yet  liquid,  you  dip  the  basket  into  the 
alum,  which,  when  cold,  clings  t  o  the  wire  in  ^beautiful 
coloured  crystals. 

J.  S.— .\fter  an  introduction,  a  gentleman  need  only  bow  to 
a  lady  ;  to  offer  his  hand  would  be  too  familiar.  After  a 
short  acquaintance,  a  gentleman  may  offer  a  lady  his 
arm,  as  a  support  or  assistance,  without  any  fear  of  taking 
too  great  a  liberty. 

A  CONSTANT  Reader.— Consult  a  doctor. 

P.  D.  H.— Jlix  in  female  society  and  your  bashfulness  will 
wear  off.    Vt'e  cannot  advise  you  to  marry  just  now. 

Master  Antonv.— Bathe  your  eyes  in  cold  water,  and  do 

not  read  by  gaslight  or  dim  light.  Buy  your  watch  at 

a  jeweller's,  the  more  respectable  the  better.  Writing 

careless.  Photograph  shows  an  intelligent  person. 

E.— We  suspect  your  guitar  must  have  some  defect,  requu'- 
ing  the  inspection  of  a  musical  instrument-maker.  Ger" 
man  may  be  acquired  without  the  aid  of  a  master. 

Alice's  lines  indicate  taste  and  feeling,  though  they  are 
rather  too  crude  for  publication.  The  beginning  of  her 
poem  is  word  for  word  the  same  as  that  of  a  well-known 
song.  She  should  have  placed  it  in  inverted  commas,  as 
a  quotation,  and  not  have  exposed  herself  to  the  charge  of 
plagiarism. 

Annie. — Phineas,  Caleb,  and  Joseph  are  all  Scripture 
names.    The  meaning  of  the  name  Felix  is  "happy." 

A  Constant  Reader.— Unless  there  was  a  stipulation  in 
the  will  that  the  expense  of  the  legacy  duty  should  fall 
upon  you,  your  sisters  are  bound  in  honour  to  share  the 
burden  of  it  with  you  ;  but,  from  the  contents  of  your 
letter,  we  do  not  think  you  could  legally  recover  from 
them  what  you  have  advanced. 

J.  R. — By  proposing  marriage  to  the  lady  whom  you  believe 
loves  you,  her  real  sentiments  are  sure  to  bo  elicited  ;  and 
this  decisive  step  will  free  you  from  the  unwelcome  atten- 
tions of  one  to  whom  you  aro  indifferent. 

H.  F.  G.  wants  to  know  tn  which  of  Cowper's  works  the 
line  occurs— 

I  heard  the  bell  toll'd  on  her  funeral  day. 

Thankful.— Write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
and  ask  for  a  programme. 

Nil  Desperandum. — You  had  best  go  to  a  grinder. 

Amateur. — The  stains  of  inlc  maybe  removed  from  the 
fingers  by  water  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  tartaric 
acid  has  been  dissolved.  The  simplest  and  best  tooth- 
powder  is  charcoal,  finely  powdered.  , 

M.  F. — As  your  acquaintance  with  the  gentleman  is  of  so 
short  a  date,  we  advise  yon  politely  but  firmly  to  refuse 
the  presents. 

A.  M.  G. — Music  and  French  are  not  necessary  qualifica- 
tions in  a  nursery  governess,  but  a  good  salary  might  be 
demanded  by  a  candidate  possessing  suok  accomplish- 
ments. ' 

M.  J. — We  have  no  single  English  word  ^chich  properly 
represents  the  French  term  ?«a(;nz(n,  a3  applied  to  the 
fashions.  The  teiiJi  "  magazine  "  in  English  signifies  a 
publication,  as  does  the  term  mayazin  in  French ;  but 
the  more  general  meaning  of  the  term  Magttzin  de  Med^s 
is  an  establishment  for  the  sale  of  fashionable  articles  of 
ladies'  dress. 

A.  G.  L  — We  give  it  as  our  decided  opinion  that  you  are 
not  a  flirt,    A  flirt  gives  false  hopes.    As  you  dispense 
your  attentions  and  compliments  equally,  you  give  no 
such  hopes.  You  seem  to  wish  us  to  give  you  our  opinion 
'    of  the  plan  oi. conduct  yob  have  hitherto  pnrsued.  We 


do  not  think  any  lady  has  a  right  to  blame  you,  but  do 
not  expect  to  insure  any  individual  preference  where  you 
manifest  none. 

B.  B.— The  most  handy  way  of  preparing  Siedlitz  powders 
is  the  following:— Tartrate  of  soda,  six  ounces;  carbonate 
of  soda,  two  ounces;  tartaric  acid,  two  ounces;  whit« 
sugar,  half  a  pound,  all  in  fine  powder.  Dry  each  sepa- 
rately by  a  gentle  heat ;  add  essence  of  lemon,  ten  drops ; 
mix  well,  and  put  it  at  once  into  clean  dry  bottles.  Dose 
—a  dessert  spoonful  to  a  tumbler  of  water,  stirred  briskly. 

E. M.MA  Jane. — Paupers  cannot  be  flogged. 
Esther.— Rhoda  Broughton  is  the  lady's  real  name. 
James —It  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  your  friends,  and 

you  should  always  be  quite  sure  that  both  parties  wei» 
agreeable. 
R.  C. — Consult  a  doctor. 

Plato  — Write  to.any  of  theFellows,  and  enclose  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope. 

C.  W.— The  black-headed  pimples  have  no  vitality  in  them. 
They  indicate  a  bilious  tendency,  and  those  troubled  with 
them  should  carefully  avoid  too  much  fat  meat  and  heavy 
pu<ldings.  These  pimples  should  be  carefully  pressed  out 
of  the  skin,  and  the  place  should  be  anointed  with  some 
pure  salve.  We  recommend  honey  and  almond  paste, 
mixed,  for  whitening  the  hands.  Let  it  bo  rubbed  on 
them  at  rising  in  the  morning ;  afterwards  bathe  the 
hands  in  warm  water. 

Apollo  may  improve  his  voice  by  reading  aloud,  bnt  not 
to  the  extent  of  tiring  his  lungs.  We  advise  him  not  to 
curl  his  hair ;  as  he  is  an  "  Apollo,"  he  need  not  be  a 
coxcomb, 

IMPERTUS  Juvenis.— There  is  no  examination  in  history 
at  all  after  you  pass  the  entrance,  and  that  is  very  slight 
Study  the  classics  with  a  grinder.  The  examinations  are 
oral  and  written.  There  is  now  no  difference  between  an 
attorney  and  a  solicitor. 

Daisy  Fane.— A  landlord  can  take  the  goods  for  his  rent ; 
just  so  much  as  he  is  owed.  Writing  indistinct. 

M.— Y  our  hands,  or  hands  of  any  person  engaging  much  in 
household  work  or  manual  exertion,  may  be  rendered 
soft  and  smooth  by  the  daily  use  of  sand  soap.  This  may 
be  made  by  scraping  and  melting  down  some  curd  soap 
and  stirring  into  it  whUe  warm  an  equal  quantity  of  sea 
sand.  Put  it,  warm,  into  square  moulds,  or  roll  it  into  balls 
or  cakes,  and  set  them  in  a  dark  place  to  dry  gradually. 

A. — Your  master  cannot  legally  demand  your  services  after 
you  are  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  even  though  you 
may  have  been  prevented  by  a  short  illness  from  serving 
him  every  week  of  the  term.  You  are,  however,  morally 
bound  to  confirm  to  all  the  conditions  of  your  indenture. 

Cracked.— Gargle  your  throat  with  a  Uttle  salt  and 
water. 

Pete. — An  emperor  is  superior  to  a  king.  He  may  be  the 
chief  of  kings,  as  in  Germany,  or  rule  different  countries, 
as  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  also  Russia. 

A  Young  Reader. — If  you  do  not  know  the  young  lady 
you  ought  not  to  begin  or  continue  a  correspondence  with 
her. —  The  Dublin  police  have  a  pleasanter  life  than  the 
R.l.C.  even.  Writing  pretty  fair. 

PatkIoticus.— The  passage  means  that  he  had  spent  some 
months  in  courtship.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  in  the 
tented  field. 

T. — Between  intimate  friends,  the  recognition  may  be 
simultaneous.  To  renew  acquaintance  with  a  gentleman 
(met  at  a  party)  is  left  at  the  discretion  of  the  lady,  who 
bows  at  the  next  meeting — should  this  renewal  of  ac- 
quaintance be  agreeable  to  her.  Friendship  is  generally 
made  without  "  overtures,"  but  the  confession  of  this 
delightful  sentiment  may  come  from  either  party.  But 
our  female  readers  should  rewllect  how  a  maiden  "came 
but  for  friendship,  and  took  away  love." 

F.  T.  v.— We  do  not  think  it  at  all  likely  that,  as  an  Eng. 
lishman,  you  woald  gaLu  a  livelihood  in  France  by  teach- 
ing music.        '  ; 

F.  V.  B  — We  fear-that  your  having  been  afflicted  with 
diphtheria  affords  no  security  against  future  attacks. 

A  Novice. — Your  application  should  have  been  made  to  a 
medical  practitioner,    ^^j^^iy^he  same  to  J  B. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

God  gives  ns  lore.   Something  to  lore 
He  lends  us  ;  but,  when  love  is  grown 

To  ripeness,  ibat  on  which  it  throve 
Falls  off,  and  love  is  left  alone. 

With  her  mind  in  a  whirl  of  perturbation  and  ex- 
citement at  Herbert  Blake's  unexpected  appearance 
QU  the  platform,  Sally  Ffrench  hurriedly  took  her  place 
in  the  railway  carriage.  Her  two  nominal  com* 
panions  ensconced  themselves  comfortably  amongst 
their  voluminous  impedimenta,  in  the  shape  of  warm 
rugs,  shawls,  and  air  cushions,  and  did  not  trouble 
themselves  about  her.  She  followed  their  example, 
and  taking  from  her  bag  a  volume  of  Tennyson,  opened 
it. 

But  she  could  not  read.  Ever  and  anon  she  felt 
her  eyes  wandering  restlessly  towards  the  compart- 
ment where  Miss  Fitzgerald  lay  at  full  length  en- 
grossed in  the  double  enjoyment  of  a  French  novel 
and  a  box  of  chocolate  creams.  Could  it  be  true 
what  Jack  had  said  ?  Poor  little  Sally  !  All  the 
brightness  seemed  suddenly  crushed  out  of  her  life. 
Herbert's  cold,  stiff  salutation  cut  her  to  the 
heart— not  one  kind  look  did  he  give  her 
— but  oh  !  it  could  not  be  true  !  Do  not 
be  harsh  upon  her,  reader.  She  vas  not  defi- 
cient in  proper  maidenly  pride,  but  this  man  had 
done  his  very  best  for  many  a  day  to  win  the  great 
love  of  her  loving  heart.  And  he  had  won  it.  Dur- 
ing the  dreary,  moniatonous,  undecided  time  which 
had  elapsed  since  their  last  meeting  in  the  woodland 
path,  she  had  pondered  upon  her  love,  and  fondly 
looked  forward  with  the  hopefulness  of  youth  to  a 
meeting  the  joy  of  which  would  compensate  for  all 
her  waiting  and  fearing. 

It  was  strange,  she  thought,  that  Lady  Blake, 
whom  she  had  seen  but  the  day  before,  had  not  men- 
tioned Miss  Fitzgerald's  engagement.  Strange  also 
that  she  had  not  heard  of  Herbert's  arrival.  The 
truth  was  that  Herbert  had  only  returned  the  night 
before,  and  his  accompanying  the  ladies  to  the  train 
was  the  result  of  pure  accident.  His  engagement,  as 
we  know,  existed  only  in  Jack's  imagination. 

"  How  cold  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  as  the  train 
stopped  at  a  station.  "  Are  your  feet  cold,  Ade- 
laide ?" 

"  No,"  responded  Miss  Fitzgerald,  her  mouth  full 
of  chocolate,  and  her  head  full  of  Doctor  Balsamo. 

"And  you,  Miss  Ffrench,  how  are  you  getting  on?" 
asked  the  old  lady,  nodding  her  head  at  Sally,  who 
was  at  the  further  end  of  the  carriage.  ("Are' you 
cold  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  thank  you,"  she  replied,  ydth.  a  little 
start  at  finding  herself  addressed,  for  in  spirit  she 
was  again  in  the  woodland  path.  • 

"Oh!  young  people  !  young  people!'  pathetically 
ejaculated  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  with  that  senseless  re- 
proach old  people  use  towards  their  juniors  with  such 


an  air  of  smiling  pity.  "  Young  people  with  warm 
blood  and  gay  spirits  !  Warm  blood  and  gay  hearts  ! 
They  don't  mind  cold,  nor  rain,  nor  wind,  nor  snow, 
my  dear  1" 

The  young  person  addressed  did  not  seem  to  pos- 
sess either  a  very  light  heart  or  a  very  gay  spirit  as 
she  stared  fixedly  out  of  the  carriage  window,  weary, 
sorrowful  curves  deepening  all  around  her  rosy, 
girlish  mouth — weary  desponding  shadows  lying 
heavily  beneath  her  bright,  changeful  eyes.  She  was 
very  glad  when  the  train  arrived  at  Broadstone, 
where  she  found  her  aunt  and  Mr.  Coddington  await- 
ing her. 

"  Why,  Sally,  my  pet,  where  are  your  roses  gone 
to,"  inquired  John,  looking  in  consternation  at  hep 
pale  cheeks.  "  You  ought  to  look  blooming  coming 
up  from  the  wild  west,  instead  of  which  you  are  as 
white  as  a^heet  of  paper  !" 

"  I  am  tired,"  she  replied  with  a  wan  httle  smile, 
''  and  you  know.  Uncle  John,  I  never  was  remarkable 
for  my  rosy  cheeks." 

"  Let  her  alone,  John;"  whispered  her  aunt,  who, 
witha  woman's  tact,  speedily  divined  that  some  trouble 
was  hanging  over  her  pretty  niece.  "We'll  soon  rouse 
her  up.    Sally,  I  have  a  beau  for  you." 

"  Thanks,  Aunt  Mary,"  said  Sally,  indLEferently, 
"But  I  don't  think  I  care  much  for  beaux." 

"  Nonsense  !  Nonsense  !"  exclaimed  John.  "  You 
have  been  moping  away  there  in  the  back  of  the 
world.  You  must  rouse  up  and  plume  your  feathers  ; 
I've  the  nicest  fellow  in  Dublin  for  you  I" 

His  good-humoured  merriment  was  contagious,  and 
Sally  was  soon  laughing  merrily,  much  to  John's 
gratification  and  delight. 

"  And  who  is  this  Adonis  you  have  got  for  me  ?" 
she  asked. 

"  No  Adonis  at  all,  my  dear,"  replied  her  aunt, 
"  only  an  extremely  nice  gentlemanly  young  man." 

"Who  is  he  ?    What  is  he  ?"  persisted  SaUy  gaily. 

"  He  is  a  barrister  named  Mr.  Henry  Bernard" — 
said  Mrs.  Coddington. 

A  mischievous  smile  danced  all  over  Sally's  pretty 
face,  and  her  eyes  sparked  as  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Why,  I  am  sure  I  know  him.  I  met  him  at  the 
officer's  ball  in  Qalway — at  least  I  met  a  Mr.  Bernard, 
a  barrister." 

"  Probably  it  is  the  same,"  said  Mrs.  Coddington. 
"He  never  said  he  knew  Sally,"  said  John,  "  but  per- 
haps he  did  not  know  she  was  your  niece,  Mary." 

"  Probably  not,"  dryly  replied  his  wife,  through 
whose  active  mind  the  whole  thing  flashed  at  once. 
Sally,  she  concluded,  was  the  motive  for  Henry  Ber- 
nard's.assiduous  cultivation  of  her  good,  plain  little 
husband. 

Before  Mrs.  Coddington  slept  that  night  she 
drew  from  Sally  all  she  knew  about  Henry 
Bernard,  his  degree  of  intimacy  with  her,  and  also 
possessed  herself  of  all  the  information  that  a  clever 
female  tactician  can  unearth  from  the  most  unpro- 
mising cover,  Sally's  indignant  denial  of  any  en- 
gagement betv/een  herself  and  Ani'uony  Skerrett  filled 
her  aunt  with  undisguised  d2light  ;  and,  fortunately 
for  SaUy,  the  good  woman  attributed  her  depression 
and  Weariful  looks  to  the  annoyance  she  had  under- 
gone from  Jack's  urgent  wish  that  she  should  receive 


the  addresses  of  Anthony.  Of  Herbert  Blake  Mrs. 
Coddington  knew  next  to  nothing  ;  and  certainly  had 
not  the  least  idea  of  the  complicated  state  of  affairs 
between  Sally  and  him.  Already  visions  of  a 
splendid  wedding  breakfast  to  be  given  in  Olympia- 
square  floated  through  her  brain  ;  already  was  she 
wisely  employed  in  mentally  composing  a  list  of 
aristocratic  guests  to  be  invited  upon  the  occasion  of 
her  "  niece's  marriage  with  Mr.  Henry  Bernard." 

Than  Mrs.  Coddington,  no  woman  in  the  British 
dominions  knew  better  the  effect  of  tasteful  dresa 
upon  the  mind — and  impressionable  heart — of  man. 
It  was  one  of  her  axioms  that  [men  did  not  under- 
stand the  details  of  dress,  but  they  appreciated  the 
result.  Imbued  with  this  idea,  she  overhauled  Sally's 
wardrobe  the  next  morning,  the  result  being 
that  she  and  the  not  unwilling  young  lady  spent 
the  afternoon  in  Grafton-street,  where  all  that 
money  could  buy  was  procured  for  the  purpose  bf 
enhancing  pretty  Sally's  charms.  The  fact  was,  Mrs. 
Coddington  looked  upon  her  niece  as  an  investment, 
and  considered  the  pretty,  aristocratic-looking  girl  as 
her  future  "  open  sesame'  to  the  circle  where  sho 
would  be. 

"Aunt  dear,"  whispered  Sally  in  consternation, 
"  I  cannot  afford  anything  more — my  money  is  aU 
gone." 

Mrs.  Coddington  laughed.  "  Well,  mine  is  here  to 
the  good,  Sally.  You  know  I  have  no  daughter,  and 
it  pleases  me  to  see  you  have  all  these  pretty  things. 
Just  look  at  that  exquisite  pale  blue  grenadine  !  Oh, 
you  must  have  that,  Sally." 

Sally  looked  and  longed,  and  looked  again,  and  was 
taken  captive  by  the  beauty  of  the  grenadine. 

"  Now,  aunt,  I  haven't  a  penny,  and  I  haven't  the 
conscience  to  write  to  Jack  for  money — he  was  very 
liberal  to  me." 

"  Never  mind  the  money — there's  plenty  in  the 
bank  in  CoUege-gi-een,  and  your  ancle  John  carries  a 
cheque-book,"  responded  Mrs.  Coddington  gaiiy. 
"Sally,  that  pale  blue  will  make  you  a  lovely  dinner 
dress  for  home  v/ear.  We  must  try  and  get  Mrs. 
Sims  to  make  it  before  Thursday." 

"  Why  before  Thursday  in  particular  ?" 

"  Because  we  shall  have  some  people  to  dine, 
amongst  them  Mr.  Bernard,  and  I  want  you  to  lock 
your  best." 

Sally's  eyes  sparkled.  She  had  not  the  very  least 
idea  of  her  aunt's  Machiavellian  schemes  upon  her 
behalf,  so  she  said  laughingly  : 

"  Now,  Aunt  Mary,  don't  try  and '  make  me  too 
bewitching  !  In  pity  to  Mr.  Bernard  let  me  wear  my 
most  unbecoming  dress  ;  for  really,  I  think  he  was 
quite  overcome  by  my  charms  in  the  country,  and  as 
I  cannot  reciprocate  it  is  not  kind  of  you." 

"  Why  cannot  you  reciprocate  his  feelings  asked 
Mrs.  Coddington,  as  they  drove  home. 

"  What  an  absurd  question  !"  exclaimed  Sally,  in- 
tensely amused.  "  Oh,  here  is  Uncle  John,"  and  the 
carriage  stopped  to  take  him  in.  . 

The  eventful  Thursday  evening  came  at  last.  ,  Like 
a  wily  politician  as  she  was,  Mrs.  Coddington  had 
avoided  saying  anything  more  about  Henry  Bernard. 
She  saw  that  Sally  was  not  impressed  in  his  favour. 
Indeed  any  remarks  she  made  concerning  him  wer 
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not  especially  complimentary.  Kesplendent  in  black 
velvet  and  costly  lace,  she  entered  her  niece's  dress- 
ing room  to  superintend  the  completion  of  that  young 
lady's  toilette.  But  what  a  sight  met  her  astonished 
eyes! 

During  the  few  days  which  had  elapsed  since  her 
arrival  she  had  done  her  utmost  to  appear  gay  and 
cheerful.  None  guessed  the  secret  of  her  soul,  and 
the  effort  to  bear  up  despite  the  torturing  doubts  and 
fears  which  raeked  her  breast  had  at  length  been  too 
much  for  her.  Wrapped  in  a  dressing-gown,  her 
bright  hair  in  wild  confusion,  she  lay  on  a  couch 
sobbing  violently.  The  sight  filled  her  aunt  with 
consternation  and  dismay,  and  she  esclaiined  in 
alarm  : 

"  Sally  !  Sally  !  my  child,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  Nothing,  Aunt  Mary,"  replied  the  girl  wearily. 
"  i  am  nervous,  I  suppose,"  she  continued,  taking 
refuge  in  that  haven  of  womankind. 

"  There  is  something  the  matter,  Sally,"  said  her 
aunt,  looking  at  her  keenly.  "  Tell  me  what  it  is, 
my  darling  ?" 

Sally's  lips  quivered.  She  longed  to  confide  in 
some  one,  but  her  pride  rebelled  against  saying  any- 
thing about  the  fsars  she  harboured.  Moreover,  she 
had  a  lurking  suspicion  that  a  third  person  would 
blame  Herbert,  and  that,  she  knew,  she  could  not 
bear. 

"  No,  indeed,  Aunt  Mary,  there  is  nothing  the 
matter  me.  I  shall  hurry  and  dress  now.  How  nice 
you  look  in  t'uat  pretty  dress." 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it,  dear,"  and  Mrs.  Codding- 
ton  complacently  viewed  herself  in  the  cheval  glass. 
She  wisely  forbore  to  question  Sally  any  further, 
and,  doing  her  hair  with  her  own  hands,  assisted  the 
girl  to  dress. 

Very  pretty  she  looked  in  that  pale  blue  diapha- 
nous-looking dress.  Her  pearly  arms  were  bare  to 
the  elbow,  the  black  velvet  at  her  wrists  admirably 
setting  off  their  whiteness.  Pale  blush  roses  looped 
up  her  skirt  and  adorned  her  bosom,  whilst"  a  couple 
nestled  becomingly  in  the  soft  folds  of  her  shining 
hair.  But  there  were  heavy  shadows  lying  under  her 
eyes,  and  the  pretty  childish  mouth  looked  too  grave. 
Fortunately  for  Sally,  her  aunt  did  not  seem  to  notice 
this,  and  gazed  admirably  at  the  girl's  tout  ensemble 
with  a  feeling  of  intense  satisfaction.  That  her  niece 
was  the  prettiest  girl  in  Dublin  that  season  she  knew 
right  well,  and  a  proud  woman  was  Mrs.  Coddington 
as  she  descended  to  the  drawingroom  with  her  on  her 
arm,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  her  guests. 

In  that  luxurious  room,  surrounded  with  all  that 
money  could  buy,  well-dressed,  and  the  object  of 
the  solicitous  care  of  her  aunt  and  uncle,  there  yet 
was  not  a  more  miserable  little  girl  in  Dublin  on  that 
evening  than  Sally  Ffrench.  Taking  up  an  old- 
fashioned-looking  book  which  lay  upon  a  side  table, 
she  found  it  to  be  an  old  album  of  the  days  of  Mrs. 
Coddington's  youth — an  album  of  the  time  when 
Lsstitia  Elizabeth  Landon  was  delighting  the  world 
with  her  music.  Mechanically  she  turned  over  page 
after  page,  filled  with  vapid  verses  written  in  the  then 
fashionable  spidery  Italian  hand.  At  length,  one 
written  in  a  man's  bold  handwriting  caught  her  eye, 
and  she  instinctively  stopped  and  read  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Do  anything  but  love, 
Or  if  thou  lovest,  and  art  a  woman. 
Hide  thy  love  from  him  whom  thou  dost  worship, 
Flit  like  a  bird  before  him,  lead  him  from  tree  to  tree, 
From  tiower  to  flower,  but  be  not  won  ; 
Or  thou  wilt,  like  the  bird,  when  caged  and  caught. 
Be  left  to  pine  neglected. 

The  words  seemed  set  to  an  answering  chord  in  her 
heart,  and  had  not  her  uncle  that  moment  entered 
the  room,  she  would  have  again  given  way  to  tears. 

"  Well,  my  pet  1' "exclaimed  the  cheery  little  man, 
"  why  you  look  radiant.  You'll  be  taking  the  hearts 
of  all  the  young  fellows  by  storm  to-night." 

"  What  possible  captiyea  are  to  be  here  ?"  inquired 


Sally,  making  an  effort  to  epeak  gaily  and  indiffer- 
ently." 

"  Mr.  Bernard,  of  course  ;"  and  oh  !  by-the-way, 
Mary,"  he  continued,  "as  Doctor  Harden  sent  an 
apology,  I  asked  a  fellow  I  met  with  Bernard  to-day 
instead." 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  inquired  his  wife. 

"  Oh  !  you  know  him.  Young  Blake — Herbeit 
Blake." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Come  back  to  me  Douglas  !  Douglas ! 

In  the  old  likeness  that  I  knew, 
I  would  be  so  faithful,  so  loving,  Douglas 

Douglas  !  Douglas  !  tender  and  true  ! 

Sally's  heart  gave  a  great  bound  as  she  heard  the 
name,  the  room  seemed  to  swim  around  her,  and  she 
was  glad  when  the  first  arrival  opportunely  put  a 
stop  to  the  conversation.  Then  ensued  the  mauiaise 
quarte  d'keure.  The  guests  glared  at  each  other  after 
the  immemorial  fashion  of  unacquainted  dinner 
guests.  At  the  eleventh  hour  Henry  i'ornard  ar- 
rived, accompanied  by  Herbert  Blake.  The  latter 
did  not  even  seem  to  see  her,  seatsd  as  she  was  in 
an  alcove,  trying  to  keep  up  a  conversation  with 
a  ponderous  elderly  lady  in  plum-coloured  satin.  At 
length  Mrs.  Coddington,  having  paired  off  the  guests 
who  were  to  feed  together,  Sally  found  herself  lean- 
ing on  Henry  Bernard's  arm,  whilst  two  couples  be- 
fore her  walked  Herbert  Blake,  having  for  his  com- 
panion a  stout  young  woman  in  a  blue  silk  gown 
and  freckles.  Their  eyes  met  as  they  turned  the 
corner  of  the  staircase,  on  their  way  to  the  drawing- 
room.  Sally  gave  a  slight  and  formal  recognition, 
which  was  acknowledged  in  kind.  At  the  dinner 
table  a  stupendous  structure  of  fruit  and  flowers  in- 
tervened, through  the  interstices  of  which  she  saw 
Herbert  making  himself  as  agreeable  to  his  compa- 
nion as  Sally  well  knew  was  in  his  power  to  do. 
Never  once  did  he  seem  to  glance  at  the  little  figure 
opposite  to  him,  and  Sally's  pride  rose  up  in  arms  at 
the  thought  that  his  indifference  but  corroborated 
Jack's  assertion  that  he  was  engaged,  or  about  to  be, 
to  Miss  Fitzgerald. 

Knowing  nothing  of  all  this,  Henry  Bernard  could 
not  help  wondering  at  the  distraite  manner  of  hia 
fair  little  cotnpanion.  Formerly  he  had  been  rather 
bewildered  by  her  badinage,  but  now  he  felt  it  was  he 
who  was  in  the  ascendent.  He  talked  and  talked 
well  too  ;  talked  so  as  to  interest  Sally,  who,  as  she 
returned  to  the  drawing-room,  felt  half  sorry  to 
leave  her  pleasant  companion.  Occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  a  daughter  of  the  house,  she  felt  it  incum- 
bent upon  her  to  help  to  entertain  her  aunt's  guests. 
Irksome  enough  she  found  the  task  to  be,  neverthe- 
less her  innate  good  breeding  urged  her  on  to  be  as 
agreeable  as  if  her  heart  were  in  the  subject  of  Miss 
Conroy's  flirtations  on  Kingstown  Pier,  or  Miss  At- 
kinson's rhapsodies  concerning  the  last  play  brought 
out  at  the  "  The  Gaiety." 

Then  there  was  what  is  ironically  called  "  a  little 
music  ;■'  and  whilst  the  elderly  portion  of  the  guests 
nodded  drowsily  under  the  influence  of  John  Cod- 
dington's good  wine,  or  talked  scandal  whilst  the 
younger  ones  criticised  each  other's  toilettes,  a  strong- 
handed — if  not  strong-minded — young  woman  per- 
formed a  brilliant  "  piece."  Up  and  down  the  piano 
she  dashed,  utterly  regardless  of  consequences,  whilst 
her  maternal  parent  looked  on  complacently  and 
whispered  to  her  neighbour  that  Louisa  had  a  splen- 
did finger  for  the  pianoforte. 

Presently,  Louisa  having  vacated  the  piano-stool, 
another  young  woman  took  her  place  and  commenced 
a  somewhat  similar  attack  upon  the  unoffending  in- 
strument. During  the  latter  performance  the  gen- 
tlemen entered,  stepping  upon  tiptoe,  gliding  into 
seats,  or  standing  inanely  against  the  walls,  rapt  ex- 
pressions upon  their  faces  as  though  an  Arabella  God- 
dard  or  a  Herr  Von  Bulow  were  the  performer.  It  is 
Well  society  obliges  us  to  weat  these  masks — other- 
wise, should  we  ever  have  a  friend  ? 

Determined  to  follow  up  the  good  impression 
which  he  flattered  himself  he  had  made  upon  Sally 
during  dinner,  Henry  Bernard  advanced  to  the  end 
of  the  long  drawing-room,  where  she  sat  endeavouring 
to  initiate  a  girl  into  the  mysteries  of  Bezique.  In- 
stalling himself  beside  her,  he  furtively  watched  the 
pretty  white  hands  and  sweet  face  over  which  the 
blushes  rapidly  flitted  and  as  rapidly  paled  away. 
The  young  man's  heart  gave  a  great  bound,  but  he 
hardly  dared  to  let  himself  think  that  his  presence 
had  caused  them. 

"Sally."  said  her  aunt,  anxious  that  her  niece 


should  shine  not  alone  in  beauty  but  in  accomplish- 
ments, "  sing  something." 

The  girl  hesitated.  She  knew  quite  well  that,  al- 
though passionately  fond  of  music  and  singing,  and 
one  who  could  keenly  appreciate  them,  she  was  vet 
no  performer,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  She 
sang  simple  songs  well  and  feelingly,  but  never  in 
company.  John  Coddington  liked  nothing  better 
than  to  sit  in  the  evening  before  the  blazing  fire,  his 
handkerchief  thrown  over  his  hand,  whUst  Sally  softly 
crooned  over  plaintive  old  airs  and  sweet  Irish  melo- 
dies. One  song  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  ring- 
ing was  an  exceptional  favourite  of  his,  and  upoi 
hearing  his  wife'g  request,  he  said  : 

"  Come,  Sally,  sing  that  pretty  song  you  sing  for 
me  every  evening." 

Unthinkingly,  Sally  stood  up  to  comply  with  his 
request.  Henry  Bernard  conducted  her  to  the  piano. 
The  instrument  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  just 
at  the  folding-doors,  and  as  Sally  took  her  place  at  it 
she  raised  her  eyes  and  saw  directly  opposite  to  her 
Herbert  Blake.  He  stood  leaning  against  the  wall, 
half-hidden  by  a  curtain,  his  hands  clapped  carelessly 
upon  the  top  of  a  pric  dicu  ehair.  This  was  the  op- 
portunity he  had  been  watchiBg  for  all  the  evening. 
He  knew  very  well  that  he  liad  acted  shabbily  and 
disgracefully,  but  he  had  no  intention  of  acknowledg- 
ing it  ;  neither  did  he  want  to  lose  Sally.  Henry 
Bernard's  outspoken  admiration  for  her,  and  the  at- 
tentions which  he  openly  paid  her,  aioused  Herbert 
a  little  from  his  feelings  of  security,  and  as  his  eyes 
met  Sally's  he  threw  into  his  ga«e  a  look  of  mingled, 
sorrow  and  regretful  love.  Sally  understood  the  look, 
and  flushed  hotly  all  over  her  face.  She  knew  no' 
what  to  think.  If  the  report  about  Miss  FitzgeraM 
were  true,  then  his  look  was  an  insult. 

"  Is  that  the  song  ?  Yes,  I  think  it  is,"said  Henrr  : 
Bernard,  who  had  been  turning  over  a  pile  of  musici 

"  Yes,  that  is  it,"  she  rephed  placing  it  on  the 
piano.  Striking  a  few  chords,  she  was  about  to  com- 
mence, when  suddenly  the  words  and  sentiment  of 
the  song  flashed  across  her  mind.  Sally  would  have 
given  a  good  deal  to  have  had  some  decent  excuse 
for  refusing  to  sing  it,  but  there  was  no  way  of 
getting  out  of  it,  and  her  sweet,  fresh  young  Toict 
resounded  throughout  the  rooms; 

Come  back  to  me,  Douglas,  Douglas  1 

In  the  old  likeness  that  I  knew. 
Never  a  scornful  word  should  pain  you, 

I'd  smile  as  sweet  as  angels  do. 
I  would  be  so  faithful,  so  loving,  Douglas, 
Douglas,  Douglas  !  tender  and  true  ! 

Now,  Herbert  Blake  had  not  needed  John  Coddiag. 
ton's  request  that  Sally  should  sing  that  particular 
song,  consequently  he  not  unnaturally  construed  it 
into  an  appeal  from  her  to  him.  It  flattered  the 
man's  vanity  to  think  he  had  so  firm  a  hold  upon  her 
afl'ections,  and  it  suited  his  calculations  to  think  he 
could  keep  her  in  abeyance  and  induce  her  to  marry 
him  should  his  affairs  become  too  desperate.  He  had 
made  himself  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  her 
prospects.  He  knew  to  a  penny  how  much  money 
she  would  become  possessed  of  immediately  upon 
her  coming  of  age,  and  he  also  knew  that  over  her 
large  fortvmeshe  would  then  have  unconditional  con- 
trol. As  Sally  rose  from  her  seat,  Herbert  Blake 
came  forward  and  congratulated  her  upon  her  sing- 
ing. She  could  not  help  feeling  gratified,  and  Miss 
Atkinson,  yielding  to  Mrs.  Coddington's  entreaties, 
took  Sally's  vacated  place  at  the  instrument,  and, 
whilst  engaged  in  the  execution — in  every  sense  of 
the  word — of  "  La  ci  Darem — under  the  cover  of  the 
noise,  Herbert  Blake  said  to  his  companion  : 

"  Sally,  thank  you  for  choosing  that  song." 

With  her  customary  straightforwardness  she  could 
not  allow  him  to  mistake  her,  although  she  would 
gladly  now  have  selected  it.  Raising  her  shy,  truth- 
ful eyes  to  his,  she  said  : 

•'  I  did  not  choose  it.  Uncle  John  asked  me  to 
sing  it." 

"  I  had  hoped  it  was  your  own  selection.  ' 

"  Why  ?"  (Oh  !  the  little  coquette  !  to  have  asked 
such  a  question,  when  she  knew  right  well). 

"  Because  I  would  have  looked  upon  it  as  an  ear- 
nest of  forgiveness  upon  your  part." 

Sally  did  not  know  what  to  think.  Surely  if  he. 
were  engaged  to  another  woman  he  would  not  dare 
to  speak  so  to  her.  With  a  bright  flush  upon  her 
pretty  face  and  a  defiant  look  in  her  usually  soft 
eyes,  she  said  coolly  : 

"  I  cannot  see  what  reason  you  have  for  speaking 
so  to  me." 

"  Sally  '"  None  knew  better  than  Herbert  Blake 
the  power  of  few  words  with  much  meaning  thrown 
into  them.    If  he  had  had  industry  enough  he  would 
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have  made  a  capital  actor.  "  Sally,  do  you  want  to 
break  ray  heart  ?" 

Crash  !  crash  !  whir-r-r-r  !  and  Miss  Atkinson 
rises  from  the  piano,  satisfied  at  having  done  her  duty 
to  society  in  a  praiseworthy  manner.  She  seated 
herself  in  an  ottoman  opposite  to  Herbert  and  Sally, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  both. 

"  Deuce  take  the  woman  !"  inwardly  ejaculated 
Herbert  Blake,  adding  aloud,  "  What  a  charming 
Bong  that  !" 

"  I'm  not  in  good  voice  to-night,"  replied  Miss 
Atkinson  tritely,  and  much  flattered.  "  Did  you  re- 
mark, Miss  Ffrench,  I  did  not  bring  out  that  '  A  flat' 
above  the  lines  very  distinctly  ?" 

"  I  think  you  sang  it  vei-y  nicely,"  said  Sally,  cau- 
tiously and  mendaciously.  "  I  did  not  notice  any 
fault  in  your  execution,"  which  latter  assertion  was 
perfectly  correct,  as  she  had  not  heard  one  word  of 
the  song. 

But  all  things  must  have  an  end,  even  an  evening 
spent  with  a  reconciled  lover.  Herbert  and  Sally 
had  no  further  private  chat,  for  HaiTy  Bernard 
joined  the  little  coterie,  and  the  conversation  became 
general.  In  her  recovered  joy,  Sally  felt  very  happy, 
and  it  shone  forth  from  her  sweet  eyes  and  rang  in 
her  merry  laugh.  Yes,  reader,  she  was  unsophisti- 
cated enough  to  laugh  when  she  was  pleased.  Her- 
bert did  not  join  much  in  the  conversation.  He  con- 
sidered rather  a  grave  and  wounded- feeling  bearing 
would  have  the  efl"ect  of  emphasising  his  last  remark 
He  felt  it  had  told;  he  knew  it,  from  the  sudden 
brightening  of jher  face ;  and  as  he  left  that  evening 
he  concluded  that  hia  diplomacy  in  contriving  to 
have  had  himself  invited  to  John  Coddington's  had 
not  been  labour  thrown  away.  Moreover,  the  girl's 
appearance  pleased  hia  fastidious  taste  ;  her  pretty 
tasteful  dress  set  ofiF  her  youthful  beauty  to  advan- 
tage. She  was  a  girl  a  man  might  feel  proud  of,  one 
who  would  never  compromise  him;  and  as  Herbert 
Blake  accompanied  his  friend  down  Olympia-square, 
he  had  almost  persuadad  himself  that  his  feelings 
towards  Sally  were  of  a  purely  disinterested  kind. 

"  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  well  acquainted  with 
Miss  Ffrench,"  said  Henry  Bernard,  as  they  walked 
down  Nassau-street. 

"  Oh!  we  are  very  old  friends,"  was  the  seemingly 
indifferent  reply.  "  Poor  little  girl !  it  must  be  a 
pleasant  change  for  her  to  be  with  those  good-na- 
'oured  people.  ' 

"Why?"  asked  the  other  quickly;  "is  she  unhappy 
at  home  ?" 

My  dear  fellow,  I  merely  speak  from  report, 
which  says  her  brother  persecutes  her  to  marry  a  man 
who  owns  a  floiir  mill,  an  arrangement  to  which,  I 
believe,  the  young  lady  objects.  Why,  you  seem  cu- 
rious about  the  matter.  Are  you  thinking  of  going 
in  for  her  ?" 

"  She  is  a  sweet  girl,"  said  Henry  Bernard  ;  "  but 
we  may  as  well  dismiss  the  subject,"  he  continued, 
with  a  man's  aversion  to  hearing  the  name  of  the 
woman  he  cares  for  bandied  about  from  other  lips. 

Something  in  his  friend's  manner  aroused  Herbert 
Blake's  suspicions.  Could  it  be  possible,  he  thought, 
that  his  staid,  old-bachelor-like  friend  had  become 
enamoured  of  Sally  !  With  all  Herbert's  insouciance 
he  dared  not  hint  such  a  thing  to  him.  He  knew  he 
was  too  chivalrous  and  had  too  high  an  opinion  of 
good  women  to  discuss  anything  of  the  kind  with  his 
most  intimate  friends. 

'•  With  all  my  heart,"  returned  Herbert  with  an 
affectation  of  carelessness — adding  by  way  of  a  feeler 
— "  I  am  glad  Miss  Ffrench  is  going  to  keep  up  her 
riding.  I  am  going  with  her  and  old  Coddington  to 
have  a  canter  in  the  Phoenix  to-morrow  forenoon." 

The  shot  told,  although  Herbert  did  not  know  it. 
Henry  Bernard  winced.  He  would  have  given  a 
good  deal  to  have  been  in  Herbert's  place,  but  he 
knew  his  horsemanship  was  of  that  order  to  make 
him  appear  absurd  in  Sally's  eyes,  and  experience 
had  taught  him  wisdom  as  regarded  horseflesh. 

'•  Ah  !  she  rides  well,  I  believe." 

"Well!"  exclaimed  Herbert  enthusiastically. 
"  Why  she's  the  best  rider  in  Connemara  !  But 
I  say,"  he  continued,  as  they  reached  the  door  of 
Macken's  Hotel  in  Dawson-streeet,  "  come  in  and  have 
1  game  of  billiards — it  is  not  more  than  half-past  ten.' 

Henry  Bernard  declined,  and  as  he  walked  slowly 
around  Stephen's-green  his  mind  was  filled  with  the 
image  of  that  fair-f  iced  little  girl  in  the  blue  dress 
:vha  had  looked  so  radiantly  at  him  that  evening, 
and  he  felt  that  heaven  could  vouchsafe  him  no 
more  precious  boon  than  than  the  love  of  Sally 
Ffrench. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


FASHIONS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 
The  most  important  question  just  now  in  tlie  department 
of  fashions  is,  says  the  Toung  Engliehiiioman,  the  new 
shape  to  be  adopted  for  spring  and  summer  hats  and  bon- 
nets. The  shapes  in  themselve.?,  and  examined  minus 
trimmings,  are  odd  looking  enough.  They  all  look  like 
fantastically  turned-up  and  bent-about  hats.  We  have  not 
seen  anything  like  the  classical  head-enclosing  bonnet  of 
former  times.  Some  are  in  the  shape  of  a  cone  with  the 
point  cut  o£F,  some  squarish,  some  toquet  shaped,  with  a 
funnel-shaped  border  turned  up  all  round,  and  some  oval 
■ndth  sloped-off  brim  and  a  sort  of  plaited  curtain  behind 
(this  is  the  Charlotte  Corday).  It  would  be  uspless  to  give 
a  list  of  names  for  all  these  shapes,  as  these  names  vary  at 
each  modiste's.  The  typical  shapes,  however,  besides  this 
Charlotte  Corday,  are  tlie  Dubarry,  broad  brimmed,  and 
sloped  off  all  round  ;  the  Chloe,  with  border  turned  up  en 
coup  de  vent ;  the  Erignon,  sloped  down  over  the  eyes,  and 
turned  up  at  the  back  with  loops  of  faille  or  ril>bon  ;  and 
the  Watteau,  coquettishly  turned  up  on  one  side,  with  a 
flower  or  aigrette ;  and  the  Mar^chale,  with  its  mantilla 
and  lapels.  There  are  also  various  models  of  capotes 
with  wide  strings,  either  in  brocaded  lampas  or  in  tulle 
and  lace. 

The  same  periodical  remarks  that  hats  are  also  of  di- 
verse shapes.  There  is  the  Henri  III.,  the  Louis  Qua- 
torze,  and  the  Directoire.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
high-crowned  and  broad-brimmed.  The  large  Leghorn 
hat  will  srill  be  very  fashionable  for  the  garden  and 
country.  The  Volontaire  has  a  somewhat  conical  crown, 
and  extremely  narrow  brim  ;  it  was  no  trimming  but  a 
black  silk  ribbon  or  braid,  with  tiny  bow  and  buckle  round 
the  crown,  like  a  man's  hat.  In  fact,  the  styles  adopted 
are  very  different,  ranging  from  \videst  to  narrowest 
brim,  from  low  square  crown  to  the  most  overpoweringly 
high  calotte. 

As  the  season  advances  other  models  of  hats,  for  travel- 
ling, for  the  country  and  garden,  will  be  introduced.  At 
present  they  are  only  worn  by  youthful  ladies  at  the  spring 
races  or  in  the  Bois.  They  should,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
be  matched  with  the  costume,  for  to  dress  en  suite  is  still 
the  gi-eat  test  of  good  taste  in  modem  fashions,  and  this 
assortiment  of  every  item  of  the  toilette  one  with  the  other 
has  become  a  still  more  difficult  and  complicated  affair 
since  so  many  shades  of  colour  are  used  in  each  part  of  the 
dress,  for  each  shade  must  reappear  in  bonnet,  dress,  con- 
fection, and  even  chausseures,  without  forgetting  gloves 
and  .sunshade.  The  striped  and  a  carreaux  materials,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  make  a  nice  change  in  the 
trimmings  of  the  toUette,  or  as  a  combination  with  self- 
coloured  tissues,  both  new  and  pretty. 

The  Englishwomen's  Domestic  Magazine  mys: — We  have 
been  looking  over  a  number  of  echantillons  for  pretty 
spring  dresses.  There  is  a  great  variety  in  fancy  woollen 
materials  this  season.  We  will  describe  a  few.  First, 
plain  beige,  thin  and  soft,  self-coloured,  in  all  shades  of 
grey,  browu,  and  buff,  and  also  in  very  pale  blues  and 
greens,  lilacs,  and  even  rose-colour.  Then  the  chine  beige 
of  two  shades  of  colour,  the  chiyie  pattern  being  darker 
than  the  ground.  In  extremely  good  quality  cachemire  beige 
fine  and  soft,  either  self-coloured,  or  striped,  or  a  carreaux. 
The  latter  style  of  cachemire  beige  is  extremely  new  and 
pretty.  It  is  made  in  camaieu  shades  of  light  brown,  grey, 
or  buff,  with  streaks  in  black,  blue,  violet,  green,  or  other 
contrasting  tints.  Some  of  the  new  plaid  patterns  are  all 
of  soft  shaded  tints,  which  we  call  here  tous  fondus  ;  others 
are  of  contrasting  colours  ;  ecru  and  blue  are  very  pretty, 
grey  and  green,  buff  and  violet.  Then,  again,  some  of  the 
caiTcaux  are  of  varied  colours,  but  we  would  not  recom- 
mend these  unless  for  children,  because  they  are  too 
gaudy. 

Rouillere  is  the  name  of  a  soft  woollen  material  like  cash- 
mere, but  thinner,  in  fancy  plaids.  Next  comes  diagonale 
in  all  shades,  mohairs  very  bright  and  silky,  and  a  hundred 
others,  which  are  all,  in  fact,  varieties  of  summer  cash- 
mere and  beige  materials.  The  beige  damasse  is  a  loose 
light  woollen  tissue,  woven  in  patterns  like  damask  cloth, 
it  is  alsoagreat  nouveaute.  In  self  colours  the  newshades 
are  pea  green,  Croizette  blue,  pervcuche,  almond,  steel 
grey,  caroubier,  faille  morte,  chaume,  Marengo,  mignon- 
ette, Ac.  In  fact,  we  had  never  before  seen  such  a  profu- 
sion of  pretty  new  fancy  materials.  Light,  soft,  prettily 
tinted,  varied  in  design,  the  new  spring  tissues  are  really 
delightful.  As  a  change  from  the  monotony  of  self 
coloured  materials  Ladies  hail  ■with  delight  this  year  the 
pretty  new  varieties  of  striped,  plaid,  chined,  and  damasse 
beige  fabrics,  so  charming  for  spring  and  summer  demi- 
toillettes.  Or,  if  a  self-coloured  material  is  selected,  it  is 
generally  trimmed  with  some  fancy  tissue  of  the  same  sort, 
and  thus  very  pretty  costumes  arecontrived.  Striped  and  plaid 
summer  poplins  are  used  for  more  elegant  dresses,  and  are 
often  combi.aed  with  self-coloured  faille  or  taffetas.  For 
walking  costumes  we  also  note  under  the  names  of  sul- 
tana, fatima,  nansorah.  and  epinglo  oriental,  very  pretty 
and  novel  fancy  materials,  to  which  we  must  add  summer 
vivogne,  leuo,  and  Sicilienne.  As  for  silks,  they  are  lessde 
fantaisie  than  these  summer  woollen  materials. 

Costumes  of  beige  or  mohair  are  mostly  composed  of  a 
flounced  skirt,  tablier  tunic,  with  bow  behind  and  jacket 
bodice.  In  grisaille  silks,  charming  for  spring  toilette,  thu 
dress  is  made  up  with  skirt  trimmed  round  the  bottom 
with  flounce  and  bouillons  ;  closely-puffed  tablier  and  cui- 
rasse  bodice  with  narrow  puffings  in  front.  Very  useful, 
also,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  the  cuirasse  and  t.ablier 
of  black  alpaca,  trimmed  with  woollen  guipure  insertion  or 
beaded  black  lace,  to  wear  with  .a  silk  or  alpaca  skirt.  And 
for  an  out-of-door  mantle  there  are  pelerines  of  the  same 
alpaca  or  of  black  cashmere,  trimmed  with  a  finely-plaited 
black  silk  plisse,  and  finished  with  a  very  pretty  pointed 
hnods,  cords,  and  tassels.  For  the  summer,  wa.shing  ma- 
terials will  be  as  much  in  vogue  as  ever.  Besides  tnile  de 
Vichy  and  Oxford  toile,  which  are  standing  fabrics  in  that 
style,  there  is  a  nouveaute  called  toile  zephyr,  lighter  and 
of  liner  quality  than  has  yet  been  manufactured,  printa- 

lere  batiste  in  light  blue  and  ecru,  and  percale  foulard,  a 


charmingly  light  and  cool  material  closely  resembling  Ja- 
panese silk.  Another  description  of  material  which  will  be 
much  employed  in  the  making  up  of  spring  and  summer  toi- 
lettes if  the  .silk  and  wool  canvas  tissue  which  just  began  to 
make  its  appearance  last  summer.  This  material  has  bor- 
ders and  patterns  a  disposition,  in  open-work  silk  tissue, 
ready  to  make  up  into  tunics,  tabUers,  and  cuirasse  bodices. 
The  open-work  borders  form  a  striped,  checked,  or  diamond 
pattern.  This  pretty  tissue  is  used  for  tunics  only,  with 
underskirts  of  silk  of  a  darker  shade. 

The  Milliner  and  Dressmaker  says  : — The  fashion  of 
trains,  which  is  so  graceful  in  a  large  room,  has,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  very  pitiful  effect  in  small  rooms  such  as  aro 
mostly  found  in  Paris,  gilded  though  they  may  be  ;  and  we 
think  it  a  proof  of  very  good  taste  to  proportion  the 
length  of  the  skirt  to  the  rooms  it  is  likely  to  bo  displayed 
in.  There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  low  bodice  with  long  points  and  the  tight-fitting  cui- 
rasse. Some  ladies  have  been  wearing  the  one,  and  some 
the  other,  through  the  winter.  The  question  is,  which  is 
the  prettiest  ?  which  is  it  best  to  adopt  ?  Ladies  and  dress- 
makers find  it  equally  difficult  to  decide  the  point ;  hence 
grave  errors  arise.  In  principle,  the  cuirasse,  particularly 
when  low,  is  only  suited  to  women  with  good  figures  ;  it 
makes  either  stoutness  or  thinness  too  conspicuous.  In  such 
a  case  there  should  be  no  hesitation,  the  bodice  with  points 
must  be  chosen  ;  thin  ladies,  however,  may  wear  the  cuirasse 
bodice  if  they  have  an  intelligent  dressmaker.  In  arranging 
under-skirts  it  must  be  kept  in  ramd  that  fashion  requires 
all  the  fulness  to  be  at  the  back.  Petticoats  must,  there- 
fore, be  gored,  and  put  on  very  flat  in  front  end  over  the 
hips.  The  strings,  which  are  used  to  send  to  the  back  the 
fulness  of  the  petticoat  should  be  placed  rather  far  behind 
for  the  under  ones.  For  the  skirts  of  dresses,  the  strings 
are  put  at  the  side  gores  and  fastened  at  the  back,  which 
tightens  the  front ;  it  is  inconvenient,  but  then  fashion  says 
it  is  to  be  so.  It  is  this  fulness  at  theback  which  forms  the 
large  Bulgare  plait,  as  well  as  the  bouillons  and  gather- 
ings we  have  been  enjoying  such  a  long  time. 


THE  YEARS  GLIDE  ON. 
We  take  to  life,  as  wake  the  flowers, 
Unconscious  of  the  roseate  hours  ; 
For  them  the  sun  and  dew  are  given'; 
For  us,  the  love  akin  to  heaven. 

But  all  too  soon  the  charm  is  past'; 
New-wakened  life  will  ripen  fast. 
And  shadowy  storm  and  noontide  heat 
■Will  dim  the  joy  and  stay  the  feet. 

We  know  the  spring,  for  on  the  wing 
Sweet  bird  to  bird  is  carolling. 
We  breathe  with  joy  her  perfumed  air, 
And  feel  no  days  are  half  so  fair. 

Yet  Rummer's  radiant,  flowery  ways 
Delight  us  through  her  glowing  days  ; 
But  fade  and  die,  when  o'er  the  plain 
We  watch  the  yeUow  waving  grain. 

Then  frosty  Winter  leaves  his  crest 
On  mountain  peak  and  river  breast, 
'Till  we  only  know  of  brighter  hours 
By  the  subtle  odour  of  gathered  flowers. 

And  so,  in  life,  the  babe  that  stands 
To-day  by  grasping  stronger  hands 
To-morrow  its  own  powers  will  try, 
For  day  by  day  the  years  glide  by. 

The  years  glide  by  ;  the  child,  soon  grown 
To  larger  stature,  stands  alone  : 
His  life  such  fruit  through  time  to  bear. 
As  in  its  morn  is  planted  there. 

The  years  glide  by.    Too  soon  all  find 
Life's  spring  and  summer  left  behind  : 
Unless  those  hours  were  freighted  well. 
The  autumn  harvest  who  can  ttll  ? 

The  years  glide  by  !   We  sow  to  reap  : 
The  grave  our  fruitage  will  not  keep. 
We  live,  and  flowers  or  brambles  spring 
In  hearts  that  to  our  memory  cling. 

The  years  glide  by,  and  bring  they  must 
The  proudest  monuments  to  dust  ; 
While  o'er  our  graves  another  race 
Will  strive  for  prestige,  power,  and  place. 

'  Threescore  and  ten  !"  'Tis  but  a  day  ; 
But  living  here,  we  live  for  aye  ! 
Then  let  us  live  for  the  life  c;i  high, 
While  years  glide  by,  so  swiftly  by  ! 


The  rapid  and  daily  increasing  s.alo  of  Williams  and  Co.'s 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  gieat  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Prices  from  Is.  Sd.  to  23.  lOd.  per  lb. 
25  Capel-street,  Dublin. 

No  HoNoiTK  IN  Bou.'K  Knives. — Probably  the 
queerest  looking  u):ir.  in  the  Beecher  trial  is  General 
Roger  A.  Pryor,  f'>ia!erly  .i  Conlecierate  soldier,  and 
now  a  lawyer  in  New(YoiV.  Gene.'-al  Pryor  sustains 
fine  reputation  for  character  and  for  ■eloquence.  But 
was  it  not  General  Prtycr  who,  as  a  Congress  man. 
some  years  ago,  challenged  Potter,  of  Wisconsin,  to 
fight  a  duel  in  the  rcgubr  Scutheru  w.iy,  and  didn't 
Potter  creutt  a  great  sensation  by  choosing  bowie 
knives  as  the  wfa[ion»,  and  didn't  everybody  in  the 
North  laugh  at  Pryor  and  applaud  Potter,  and  didn't 
everybody  in  the  South  Bay  there  was  no  honour  ia 
bowie  knives. 


THE  i»ENNY  DESPATCH. 


lAprUa,  1875, 


CRUISE  OF  THE  "HAPPY  SHIP." 

It  wr.s  in  April,  lei — .  The  British  sLip-of-v/ar 
Spairowbasvk  l;iy  in  Southampton  waters  ready  for 
ECa  ;  the  hvirry,  bustle,  nud  confusion  of  fitting  were 
at  last  over — bumboats  dismissed,  powder  on  board, 
ar,d  t1\e  ship  all  a-taunto,  waitii;g  for  our  captuin, 
v.  !i():ii  we  were  all  curious  bo  see,  and  ansious  to 
know  what  soit  of  a  Turk  was  p;oing  to  command  us. 

We  did  not  wait  long  ;  at  atven  bells  we  were  all 
mustered  to  receive  hiia.  He  came  on  board  with  a 
young,  light-htdred  midshipman,  and  was  received 
on  the  quarter-deck  by  Lieutenant  Harebottle.  He 
looked  round  the  d;ck.3  a  little  with  our  first  luff  (luff 
is  the  sailor's  abbreviation  of  lieutenant),  and  then 
all  hands  weie  piped  ait,  to  hear  hini  read  his  com- 
miseion. 

In  itaturj  he  stood  about  five  feet  nine  inches,  and 
\t!.-k-set,  with  a  very  quiet  manner  ;  his  face  clear 
aud  open,  with  a  good  head  A'ell  set  on  his  shoulders. 
The  officers  were  well  impressed  with  their  new  cap- 
tiin. 

After  rending  Lis  commission,  he  tuiiied  to  the 
crew  and  said  : — ''  My  me:i,  for  the  space  of  three 
yeari  we  are  to  be  together.  I  will  show  you  every 
kindness  compatible  with  tlie  diociplino  of  this  ship, 
and  yours  will  be,  I  trutt,  u  Lh^urfui  and  willing  ser- 
vice. I  .im  gi'iug  to  ask  ouy  favour — thi.t  i?,  let  ihtre 
be  lit!  8.VL':a-:ng  uu  board  (liis  .-hip.  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  puniaLments.  (jLu:ku)eu,"  turning  to  his 
otiicerf,  1  look  to  you  for  a  coixhai  support  in  car- 
rying out  the  duties  of  iny  comLumd,  aud  your  ex- 
ample in  particular.'' 

Vi'i-  cheered  .'■hip.  and  piped  to  dinner. 

The  iiev/  capuii  1  wai  the  iuujeet  of  discussion  on 
tbs  le.  ih-dei  k  that  cay,  ycu  may  depend  upou  it. 
'■  The  i)arson,  "  said  they.  "' V't'e've  got  a  sheep  on 
board  for  captiin."  "  Well,  I'll  swear  ri.£;ht  afore  him 
to-irorrow,"  .-raid  Jack  Civ.gL-. 

'■  Xo,  yon  Vvon't,  Jack,"  said  an  old  quartermas- 
ter, "  for  you'll  gel  the  cat  certain.  I  have  sailed 
■with  him  before.  He  v.-as  first  luff  of  the  Warspite 
when  I  was  in  her.  He  is  as  good  an  ofiScer  as  I  ever 
went  to  sea  with." 

"  That's  no  reason  that  he  should  stop  our  swear- 
ing, fie'li  stop  our  grog  next,  I  suppose,"  cried  Jack 
and  all  together. 

In  the  wardroom  and  in  the  midshipman'ss  berth 
the  matter  v.-as  talko  "  ..b'l'ji,  and  all  cuncluded  thit 
Captain  John  Heni;^,  ;'  ;!:<  '  would  have  a  hiirdtriae 
of  it  l-efcre  we  t^aw  the  "  Lizzard"  again  ;  but  all  the 
officers  who  had  .sailed  ivith  him  agreed  that  he  was 
a  good  ofiicer,  a  fir.^t-fi.i.-e  se:;'.:; ^n:,  aud  a  geiithmau. 

Well,  the  next  nv.-inr:?  tI.<  ;  iloi  camr  on  board 
We  got  under  weivi),  .1:1;       i;ic;    fieo  v/iud,  soon 
ran  y'ast  tile  Keeuks  and  got  v.  ell  out  in  iw.  Chaiinf'l. 
1*1 '.iw  we  began  to  settle  ourselves,  to  shaki'  ourselves; 
i::ti.  our      ■      ;  tu!-  thue  wj.s     ;'!.;co  for  every  man, 
an:i  evti  .  .  v.  r  1;  i:i  a  .  i:  .1..  :,:  i in  his  n-.;iit  place. 

To    .-f  f.  ;i  ,  ;  .  ).•;£:!  Willi   vur  :  liij.u.ales,  nearly  all 
Bt-        ..  i;  .  tiicr.  'i'et  i.ere  wt  weie  .) li  vogether 

10.  !......•  •....I,.,  bciose  we  should  see  old  Albion's 

bluii:-.  again.  - 

J  ;,ni  1:11  tlicEca,  I  am  or.  the  sea  ; 
1  a-1  ••.  !>••!•••  I  •.•vcr  1  c  ; 

1)1,-1  .I'd  t'lp  blue  below, 

,■'1 :   .  1    I  1  . .  I  I'    V  11'  :■  -  V  r  !  ^'o. 

1  ,  hs  ju}  oa.-ness,  the  dnriiv.;  enti'^rprise  of 

Villi.:,,  j;'  :  ■•iituic',  tlicre  will  liu^u  ,  111  s'vUien  u.s, 
t^.i'iT  i.'s  >  i  the  h'.ime  we  lea\e  bohim;  u.i  ;  'lov  there 
i.-  ni>r.e  so  bad,  or  so  good  either,  as  not  to  leave  some 
ijue  to  .shed  a  t«ar  for  them,  as  not  li)  have  some  one 
to  reg:et. 

The  next  mornirg  we  were  many  of  us  busy  writ- 
ing letter;;  home,  it  being  r,ndcr.-:tood  tl.ac  a  bag 
would  be  made  i-.i)  fi'.r  the  pilot,  and  at  tight  bells 
oiir  lettois  uuist  l)e  reailv,  "^-i  ii  .a  i>assed  the  Start, 
and  we.e  naming  fie;:  .... ;  '  ix.-ih.  breeze.  So  we 
Sigu.i'iled  a  pilot  boat,  a:M  ;■  lour  bells  we  hove 
our  iiiain-yard  to  the  mast,  and  put  our  mrvil  bag  on 
board  of  him,  arid  were  soon  bowling  off  our  eight 
kb-ots. 

That  night  we  ivu  tiirough  the  BritiBh  fiee.t  cruis- 
ing lu  the  cho'js  of  ilie  Chanm-l.  We  .-iguailed  them, 
and  v.ere  au.iweied.  I  think,  by  the  Pi  ince  Albei  t, 
and  i.'y  one  oi  the  li-e-most  iiiip>,  as  we  passed  tlirough 
theiii. 

Wo  were  now  buoy  exerciaing  tiaa  men  at  ths 


great  guns,  small  arms,  and  in  the  rigging.  In  fact 
we  were  constantly  at  quarters,  reefing,  taking  in 
and  making  sail,  to  accustom  the  men  to  their 
officers,  and  both  to  their  duties.  This  Jack  did  not 
like,  and  there  was  some  grumbling  among  the  crew, 
and  the  ofi!ctrs  wcic  bored  by  it  ■  but  it  raunt  be  re- 
membered that  there  were  gteou  hands  on  board  and 
land-lub1>ers,  who  mu«t  be  taught.  Now  it  would 
never  do  to  leave  to  necessity  the  experiance  to  be 
gained  by  this  practice,  and  so,  for  a  fort-.iight,  wo 
Were  kept  at  it,  till  wi;  became  tolerably  ofiicient  for 
any  emergency,  and  a  useful  ."ihip  in  any  squadron. 

The  fir.^t  lieutenant  had  r.o  sinecure  ;  in  all  suoh 
cnsss,  he  is  the  hardcst-v.-orked  man  in  the  ship.  In 
the  wardroom  aijd  the  mid.sbipman's  msss  the  cap- 
tain's request  h.nd  some  effect,  and  swearing  was 
tabooed  as  ungentlrmanly, 

Among  the  crew  there  were  some  men  who,  out  of 
bravodo,  would  not  give  up  theii'  bad  habit,  among 
whom  were  Jack  Crags  and  some  dozen  or  two 
incinrigiblf s.  The  be.st  men,  however,  felt  the 
influence  of  the  quarter-deck,  and  gradually  re- 
frained. 

All  bands  b;id  been  turned  up  twice  to  witness 
punishment  ;  the  Articles  of  War  were  read  ;  all  the 
officers  were  on  deck  ;  it  was  made  as  solemn  as  pos- 
r-i'ile.  The  boatswain's  mate  administered  thepunish- 
mont  ;  the  unfortunate  man  was  sent  to  the  sick  bay, 
and  the  retreat  was  benten.  The  second  time  the 
fellow  was  tucked  up  in  the  gangway,  and  one  dozen 
bad  been  well  administered,  w-hen  ths  captain  could 
stand  it,  no  longer,  took  two  steps  forward  of  the  cap- 
stan, aud  ^aid  : 

"  Avnst  there,  boatswain's  mate.  Enough." 

Aud  then,  to  the  crew,  he  said  : 

"  My  men,  I  hate  fiogging.  Some  think  it  neces- 
sary— I  don't.  Do  jour  duty  like  men,  and  save  me 
the  pain — and  yourselves —  But  I  never  again  will 
interfere  with  puniEcment.  Cast  him  off.  Beat  the 
retreat." 

A  faint  efTcrtat  a  cheer  was  made  by  the  men.  The 
captain  went,  visibly  afiected.to  his  cabin.  The  men 
were  piped  to  dinner. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  captain's  servant  came  to  Mr. 
Harebottle,  and  said,  touching  his  hat  : 

"  The  captain's  compliments,  and  would  be  glad  to 
see  you  a  few  minutes  in  his  cabin,  sir." 

'•  In  a  few  minutes,  Horace,"  said  he,  "  I'll  be 
down." 

He  went  to  the  captain's  cabin  accordingly.  The 
captain  welcomed  him,  offered  him  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  said  : 

"  Well,  old  boy,  I  am  sorry  if  I  annoj'ed  you,  but 
I  really  tould  not  help  it.    I  hate  this  fiogging  so." 

"I  perfectly  agree  with  you  Captain  Bullock,"  said 
his  lieutenant.  "He  had  half  his  punishment,  and 
you  told  them  that  you  would  not  interfere  again." 

"I  am  glad  you  say  .".o,  ilarebotile,  for  I  was  afraid 
you  might  take  the  matter  ill." 

'•  No  fear  of  that;  I  know  you  too  well.  And  if 
these  fellows  saw  you  once  in  action  they  would  re- 
spect and  love  you  as  I  do." 

■'Come,  come,  old  follow,  don't  flatter  me;  take 
yotir  wine.    Here's  to  you." 

"Your  health,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "I  think 
your  httle  speech  and  the  evident  truihfuluess  of  it, 
did  good  with  the  crew." 

'"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  for  I'd  rather  rule 
by  love  than  fear.  But  I'll  ha%'e  no  swearing  in  this 
ship-  ' 

■'  Well.  I  must  go  on  deck." 

"  All  li^'ht.    But  I  say,  old  fellow,  come  and  dine 
with  i.:;e  vt  three." 
"All  right." 

The  lirfit  lieutenant  went  on  deck  to  his  duties. 
Tiie  gun-room  othcers  dined  at  two  o'clock.  Pent- 
laiid,  our  seciml  lun',  said: 

"  Our  caydain  seemed  much  moved  to-day." 

"  He  is  a  brave  fellow,  who  does  not  like  to  see  the 
cat  hud  on,  and  he  is  right,"  said  O'Neill,  our  third 
lieutenant. 

'"  He  is  a  gude  mon,  and  ye'll  find  him  in  the 
cockpit  wi'  mo  as  soon  as  the  action  i.'  o'er,  and  he 
can  be  spared  from  the  quarter-deck,"  said  M'Alister, 
our  surgeon. 

"  He  is  a  Christian  gentleman,  who  feels  his  re- 
sponsibility for  four  hundred  bodies,  and  .souls  too, 
commi+tfd  to  his  charge,"  said  Mr.  Lecturn,  ourchaii- 
lain. 

"  I'll  trouble  you  for  a  little  of  t'aa  gr.ivy,  Pent- 
I.ind,"  i^aid  old  Chaffer.*,  the  master.  '•'  Thank"  you, 
tbnt  vill  do.    Wine  with  you,  Leoturo." 

In  the  midshipmen's  mess-room  thty  were  not  so 
complimentary  to  our  good  captain,  that  would  not 


let  them  swear;  ."^o  they  took  it  out  in  swearing  attha 
'ooys,  Liin  and  Bones,  who  waited  <jii  them.  Conway 
and  Minto  took  the  captain's  part,  and  br.ively  de- 
fended him;  while  Field,  Eae,  and  H.ii-.tiscn  called 
hini  a  muff,  and  no  cailor,  and  so  forth.  But  it  was 
all  in  good  part,  after  all,  and  one  of  th'^m  had  been 
four  hours  in  the  cross-trees  that  mornin"'. 

In  the  'tv/eeii  decks  the  captiiiu  was  ""less  talked 
about  ;  the  old  sailers  had  fallen  into  their  lou- 
tine  of  duty,  and  were  satisfied  ;  and  even  the  incor- 
iigibks  r,-:-re  av.ed  "oy  his  determined  manner,  wbea 
he  .addressed  them  thi.-.  morning.  Thi^y  6.iw,  or 
■iihought  they  did,  more  of  ths  lioii  in  him  thaa'th'j 
lamb. 

A  day  or  two  after  this,  the  captain  and  his  first 
lieutfenant  wero  walking  the  quarter-deck  together, 
when  the  captain  said  : 

'■'  li.irebottle,  I  see  we  are  approaching  our  destina. 
tion.  " 

'■  ^'es.  We  shall  be  on  the  tail  of  the  bank  to- 
morrow. The  ma.'ter  says  he  will  sound  to-morrow 
if  this  wind  h'..lds." 

'■  Well,  then,"  said  the  cnptain,  "  suppoee  we  mako 
it  a  gra  1  exercise  day.  after  division  pnictice.  M'e 
will  exercise  the  men  aloft.    AVe'll  make  all  sail,  taka 
it  in,  and  reef  topsails  in  stays.    What  do  you  thick, 
I  Harebottle  ?" 

"  All  right,  sir  ;  and  I  think  you  will  be  satiefied 
with  the  proficiency  of  the  men." 

"  Come  to  my  cabin  ;  and,  Harebottle,  bring 
Chaffers  along.    Let  us  see  where  we  are." 

Presently  the  three  were  seated  in  the  c-(ptain'.'( 
cabin.  The  chart  was  produced,  and  after  a  lit  . 
nautical  diircussion.  Chaffers  said  : 

"  There  I  place  h-r.  sir." 

"  And  I  agree,"  said  the  nr.'t  lieutenant.  ' 

'■  Then,  there  we  are,"  said  the  captain  ;  " 
within  three  days'  sail  of  Halifax." 

The  next  day  was  a  beautiful  one,  with  a  fir 
breeze.    The  practice  at  quarters  was  over,  aci  tha 
men  had  their  dinner.    Sail  had  been  reduced, 
the  men  were  ordered  aloft  to  reef  topsiL's.  wb-- 1 
in  swaying  round  the  main-yard,  by  some  clui.^  oJiet< 
one  of  the  men  was  knocked  or  fell  overboard,  xi-o 
cry  of  "'  man  overboard"  was  given.    The  cipiain 
heard  it,  i)ulled  the  string  of  the  buoy  rope,  and  l&j 
her  go  ;  then  jumped  on  thepojp,  and  saw  the  mac, 
who  was  disabled  and  could  not  reach  it.    Ho  tunc, 
out,  ■■  Lower  acjuarter  boat,  idlers  '.  When  you'ra  at 
leisure,  Harebottle,  wear  ship  and  pick  us  ut  !  '  aud 
jumped  over'ooard. 

The  m;in  had  been  stunned,  and  the  ca-'t.-iin  had 
great  ditficulty  in  getting  him  on  the  buoy  i  tiit  he 
did  so  at  last.  The  fellow  soon  recovered  :.  ""-'  tha 
captaiu,  treading  water,  held  on  to  the  too, 
which  in  this  way  supported  them  both. 

The  first  boat  that  was  dropped  from  the  ?hio  had 
a  promiscuous  crew,  under  the  command  of  Jimship- 
man  Conway,  the  officers  being  all  at  their  stai.oas, 
and  the  shi;)  in  stays. 

The  second  boat,  under  command  of  Lie-itenan" 
Pentland,  had  her  regular  crew,  with  the  assLstan- 
surgeon.  Pentland  carefully  took  the  bearin~'s  Defov 
he  left  the  ship,  and  got  to  the  captain  bc^jvc  th 
other  "ooat.    They  got  him  on  board  well  r  nj  iicarti 
The  mail,  however,  was  injured,  and  was,  laiut  *  Sv 
they  got  him  into  the  stern  sheets,  and  M»s  veil,  on 
examining  him,  found  that   one  of  his  T'os  was 
broken,  probably  by  the  ring  of  the  stuiu^'Og-sa:! 
'dooiu.     He  relieved  him,  however,  and  m..nc  liim 
comfortable. 

They  laid  on  their  oars,  head  to  sea.  The  ship 
came  up  to  them,  hove  her  main-yard  aback,  aud  took 
them  on  boai  d. 

When  the  captaiu  came  over  thi?  .«ide,  the  fellows 
received  him  with  a  roaring  cbeei.  And  the  espres- 
siojns  h«i:rd  among  them  were.  "  Bully  for  ^  ou,  j-'id 
brick  I     Olid.  Bill,  he's  the  sailor's  friend,  ai^er  a"ij." 

"I  won't  be  whipped  into  anything,  but — 1  U^ve 
up  swearing,  just  to  please  the  old  fellow,''  saia  Pipes, 
one  of  the  boatswain's  mate.?. 

"  If  anybody  s  .vears  in  this  ship,  I'll  '  laa'  him, 
for  the  captain's  sake,"  said  Chips,  one  of  the  carpen- 
ters. 

Pentland  and  Conway,  the  doctor  and  thefirstlufli 
dined  with  the  captain  that  day.  After  thee'oth  w;is 
removed,  and  they  were  alone,  the  captaiu  asied  the 
doct,ir  liow  his  patient  was. 
!  "  Ho  is  a  very  si'  k  man.  '  said  he.  "  Howe\-  , 
I've  bird  him.  and  -ri  ven  bim  a  cathartic,  and  I'll  .  . 
him  again  this  ever;'"-  .  " 

"  Do,  doctor,  fu:  I  -i.  '-.Kd  not  like  to  Icse  the 
fellow  after  all.    Wiil  a  'ooul  of  soup  do  him  gTOod, 
by  the  way !"  asked  the  captain. 


THE  PENNY  DESrATCH. 
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'■  I  sTiiiTaat  yow  it  wiil.  if  jo'i  smd  it  to  hiai,"  said 
th3  dcotcr. 

Kc  r;iijg  hii  bell.    Horace  apjjaaied. 
'•  Rs.v<i  you  &uy  suup  leit  T' 
'•  Yes,  sir." 

'"  Biiug  me  a  bowl  of  it,  with  a  piece  of  toast." 
It  was  done. 

Now,  Horace,  take  this  to  the  sick  bay,  for  the 
m.iTi  who  fell  overboard  ;  and  hore,  take  him  u  couple 
of  oranges.    Good  for  him — aren't  they,  doctor?" 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  doctor.  '"'  I  think  he  has  a 
litt!e  fever." 

'•  By  the  v.'ay,  Harebottle,  who  is  this  man  ?  Tell 
me  all  about  him." 

"  He  came  on  board  in  a  dr.aft  from  the  Ports- 
mouth dockyard  ;  he  is  a  thi. rough  seaman,  and  the 
■worst  man  in  the  .ship.    Is  not  that  so,  Pentlaud  ?" 

"  Ye.9.  sir." 

"  What  is  his  name  V' 

"Jack  Crags,"  said  Harebottle. 

"  I  am  son-y  to  hear  such  an  account  of  him,"  said 
the  captain.  "  But  never  mind,  doctor ;  try  and  pull 
him  through,  uocwithstauding." 

The  doctor  came  to  report  to  the  captain  that 
evening.    The  man  was  v.'orse — dehrious  at  times. 

''  I'll  go  and  sec  him.   Will  you  go  with  me,  doc- 
tor V  saifl  the  captain. 
Certainly,  sir." 

The  captain  and  doctor  went  forward  to  the  sick 
bay  and  found  their  patient  blessedly  asleep,  as  the 
doctor  expressed  it.  It  was  life  to  him,  he  said,  in 
his  position.  The  captain  sat  beside  him  and  put  his 
band  on  his  head  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  he  said 
to  the  man  in  charge  : 

'  Tell  him  when  he  awakes  that  I  have  been  here, 
and  will  be  here  to  see  him  in  the  morning." 

"  Don't  wake  him  on  any  account,"  said  the 
doctor. 

In  t'ne  morning  the  captain  was  early  at  the  sick 
bay  and  found  poor  Jack  Crags  awake  and  better, 
but  very  weak.  He  looked  up  at  the  captain  and 
said  : 

■"  Oh,  captain,  captain,  it  seems  a  thousand  years 
since  I  fell  off  that  yard  ;  and  you  have  been  with 
me  all  the  time,  fighting  for  me  and  feeding  me.  Oh, 
I  cannot  tell  you  all  now,  but  I  will  by  and  by.  And 
when  I  come  back  to  life  you  are  by  my  side.  Your 
kind  message  was  the  first  thing  I  heard.  Forgive 
my  speaking  so  to  you,  captain  ;  but  yours  is  the 
first  kindness  that  has  ever  fallen  on  my  heart  in 
this  world." 

Forgive  them,  if  for  a  moment  they  did  as  child- 
ren and  women  do. 

"  I  have  been  a  bad  man,  captain — bad  to  myself. 
But,  captain,  I  want  to  be  a  good  man  now — like 
you,  like  you.  Oh,  help  me,  for  you  have  saved  my 
body  and  my  soul." 

The  captain  was  so  much  moved  he  could  hardly 
speak.  He  was  glad  there  was  no  one  by.  He  took 
the  poor  fellow's  hand  and  said  : 

■'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  what  you  do,  Jack.  I 
■will  give  you  every  guide,  caie,  and  assistance  in  my 
power  in  your  new  determination,  if  you  will  only 
come  to  my  cabin  and  repeat  it  when  you  are 
•well." 

"  May  I  come,  sir  ?  May  I  consider  this  an  order 
to  come  ? ' 

"  Yes,  Jack.  Report  yourself  to  me  in  person  as 
soon  as  you  are  able,  and  I  shall  tell  the  doctor  of 
the  ordtr.    Get  yfell  as  quick  as  you  can." 

All  this  day  the  vrind  was  fair  and  plenty  of  it, 
and  she  bowled  on  her  ten  and  eleven  knots.  The 
f  jg  was  th'icksniug.  She  was  running  in  over  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland. 

The  captain  is  happy  as  he  is  happy  who  has  done 
a  good  action.  The  crew  are  happy,  for  they  are 
commanded  by  a  brave,  a  patient,  and  a  humane 
man.  And  they  don't  swear,  because  their  captain 
does  not  like  it,  though  some  have  a  higher  motive. 

And  for  three  years  she  keeps  up  the  name  of  the 
Eappy  Ship— the  Pet  of  the  Squadron. 


BiiLoiAN  Iron  and  Steel.— The  Cockerill  Com- 
pany has  commenced  the  manufacture  of  steel  at  its 
works  at  Seraing,  Belgium.  The  fir.st  furnace  which 
has  been  brought  into  operation  has  already  attained 
a  production  of  forty  tons  per  day,  and  this  produc- 
tion is  expected  to  be  shortly  carried  to  fifty  tons  per 
day.  A  second  furnace  will  shortly  be  lighted.  A 
statement  that  the  company  had  obtained  a  contract 
for  10,0UO  Bessmer  steel  tyres  for  England  is  inexact. 
The  company  is  executing  a  large  Eugiish  order  for 
steel  tyres,  but  has  not  obtained  any  fresh  contract  of 
this  description. 


'■  OLD  MAIDS"  AS  .SOCIAL  FAILURES. 
Mrs.  William  Grey  lectured  at  the  Chelsea  Literary 
and  Scientific   Institution  on   "  Old  Maids,"  and, 
commencing    by    definitions,    remarked    that  an 
honourable  member  in  a  speech  in  Parliament  called 
old  maids  "  social  failures."    A  rev.  gentleman  who 
took  the  chair  at  a  meeting  for  promoting  the  higher 
education  of  women,  in  speaking  of  the  half-million 
of  women  who  are  in  excess  of  that  number  of  men 
in  this  country,  and  can  therefore  not  be  paired,  s.iid 
women  were  by  that  half-million  superfluous.    In  one 
of  Miss  Austen's  charming  novels,  Emma  being  told 
s'i;i'  will  be  an  ''  old  maid,"  says — "  Never  mind, 
Harriet;  I  :>bal!  not  be  a  poor  old  maid."    The  nn- 
uianied  lady  of  good  fortune  is  a  single  womari,  and 
only  the  poor  one  is  an  old  maid.    There  is  another 
definition,  that  of 'St.  Paul:--"  The  unmarried  wo- 
man carelh  for  the  things  of  the  Lord  that  she  may 
be  holy  in  body  and  in  spirit;  but  she  that  is  married 
careth  for  the  things  of  the  world,  how  she  may 
please  her  husband."    As  to  the  difficult  question  of 
age.  '■  His  Maje.sty  is  as  old  as  people  in  general." 
was  said  by  a  cautious  attendant  of  Lous  XIV. 
Others  would  answer  with   a  character  in  Racine's 
I'hudenr.-:,  and   estimate  60  as  the  )jrime  of  life. 
Mr.   Buckle  said  a   woman    reached  her  prime 
between  35  and  40,  for  though  her  beauty  had  then 
lost  the  charm  of  youth,  it  had  acquired  that  of 
expression.      We    might  content  ourselves  with 
laving  down  ths  rule  that  so  soon  as  youthful  man- 
ners and  youthful  amusements  become  ridiculous  the 
woman  who  affects  thera  is  an  old  maid.    To  consider 
the  definitions  in  their  ol  der,'  in  what  sense  is  the  old 
maid  a.  social  failure  ?    She  has  failed  of  matrimony. 
It  is  understood  in  young  laelies'  schools  that  it  is  a 
young  lady's  duty  to  get  well  married.    If  she  suc- 
ceeds she  takes,  for  three  months  at  least,  the  first 
place  in  every  society,  i£  she  fails  it  is  nw  vlctU.  Mrs. 
Oliphant  describes  a  v,-oman  whose  youth  is  gone 
and  who  is  still  obliged  to  think  of  marrying  as  a 
provision,  and  who  gets  into  society  as  a  laboriou.s 
trade,  and  yet  cannot  stoop  low  enough,  who  looks 
with  envy  even  at  the  ■VN'idow  clothed  in  the  dignity 
of  a  great  sorrow.     To  old  maids  of  this  class  the 
stigma  does  apply.    They  had  failed.    Passing  to  the 
"  .superfluous"  theory,  it  involves  the  uselessness  of 
500,000  human  brains,  500,000  pairs  of  human  hands, 
,500,000  human  minds  and  hearts.    One  recollects  the 
massacre    of    St.   Ursuli  and    11,000    virgins  at 
Cologne,  and  asks  oneself    whether  their  murderers 
vf  ere  imbued  with  some  such  theoiy  of  the  inutility  of 
single  women.    The  same  disregard  for  female  exis- 
tence except  as  it  ministers  to  male  uses,  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  ancient  practice  of  infanticide.    In  Scinde, 
when  a  female  child  was  born  to  one  of  the  princes, 
it  was  brought  to  him  in  Durbar,  and  if  he  did  not 
approve  of    it,   was  put  under  the  cushion  upon 
which  he  sat,  and  estingnished  by  the  gentle  pres- 
sure of  his  paternial  weight.     But  were  unmarried 
women  superfluous  ?     In  our  own  country  alone 
they  gave  us  in  literature  Miss  Austen,  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  Joanna  Baillic,  Harriet  Martineau,  Frances 
Power  Cobbe.    Was  Elizabeth  Barrett  superfluous 
till  she  became  Mrs.  Browning  ?     In  science,  was 
Miss  Herschell  superfluous,  whose  labours  were  in- 
valuable to  her  father  and  brother  ?    Was  the  de- 
voted sister  of  the  poet  Wordsworth  superfluous  ? 
In  philanthropy,  could  they  count  as  too  many 
Florence  Nightingale,  Lady  Burdett  Coutts,  Mary 
Carpenter,  Octavia  Hill,  aud  the  great  sisterhood  of 
nurses  of  every  denomination,  under  every  garb  ? 
Could  we  spare  Miss  Davies  and  Miss  Buss  in  educa- 
tion '?    As  ■to  the  third  view,  that  e.-ipressed  by  Miss 
Austen's  heroine,  no  wonder  if  women  who,  when 
their  home  was  broken  up  by  death,  first  learned  the 
worth  of  money,  became  soured  by  cares  and  disap- 
pointment, and  were  not  all  li'te  Miss  Bates,  described 
by  the  same  writer,  who,  though  tiresome,  chatter- 
ing, irrelevant,  incoherent,  with  little  sense  and  no 
beauty,  single  and  poor,  "  was  very  much  to  the  taste 
of  everyboely."      Yes,    she  won    the    world  by 
loving-heartedness    bonte.       It     is     more  than 
moral    goodness,    it  is  the   goodness  which  dif- 
fuses   itself       outwardly     and    socially — bounty. 
La     horde    est    la    coquctterie  des  vieilles  femiues, 
and   perhaps  it  is  the  want  of   it  that  makes 
old  bachelors  less  amiable  aud  less  useful,  without 
beins;  more  ornamental  than  olel  maids.      No  doubt, 
marriage  was  the  highest  form  of  life  both  for  men 
and  women,  but  there  are  old  maids  from  choice, 
who,  with  a  genius  for  friendship,  have  never  expe- 
rienced love,  and  of  these  she  repeated  the  words  of 
the  Apostle.    Though  a  sacrament,  marriage  came  to 


be  looked  on  its  lower  asptct,  as. a  concession  to  hu- 
man frailty,  instead  of  aa  the  highest  form  of  com- 
panionship. The  type  of  womanhood  was  t'lken,  not 
from  the  women  who  follo-ived  their  Master  to  tha 
foot  of  the  Cross,  but  from  Eve,  tempted  by  the  st- 
pent,  and  iii  her  turn  tempting  the  man  to  forbidden 
fruit  ;  anel  in  mediieval  pictures  the  ser]jent  is  repre- 
BCnted  with  the  face  of  a  beautiful  woman.  Protes- 
tantism had  re'habilitated  marriage,  but  not  Woaiaa 
in  the  same  degree,  and  s!ho  wtis  now  looked  upon  as 
inferior  and  ministering  to  man,  ai;d  not  as  an  equal 
being,  with  equal  rights  of  free  development.  Tha 
conquest  of  a  high>n-  position  in  piibli.'  eitimalion 
must  be  made  by  eiur  .single  womttu,  wlio,  not  being 
"oound  like  married  women,  to  care  for  the  things 
which  please  their  husband,  rnay  e-laim  the  right  to 
devote  themselves-  to  the  thing.s  of  the  Lord,  the 
cultivation  of  whatever  faculty  He  has  given  them 
towards  perfection.  They  need  not  be  sucial  super- 
fluities ;  and  many  of  them  are,  indeed,  necessaries 
— though  often  like  other  necessaries  of  life,  thank- 
lessly used  till  their  loss  teaches  us  their  value — true 
followers  as  they  are  of  Him  who  came,  not  to  bo 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister. 


LIGHT. 
The  moining  light  is  gleaming 

Cpon  the  biuyeailli, 
In  rich  profusion  str^'amlng 

O'er  scenes  of  gladsome  mirth. 
Aglow,  the  tree.sore '.v.Tviiio;, 

And  the  birds  airid  them  siDg; 
And  its  flowery  liorders  Jaricg, 

Laughing  onv/aul  Kiides  the;  -iprlng. 
And  the  sky  is  brillinnt  azure. 

With  liglit  clouds  like  bille>ws  ■nhlte; 
Andthe  earth  smiles  on  iu  pk'asure 

At  her  broolcs  and  blossoms  bright. 
While  the  sea.  in  solemn  lueai-ire, 

Chants  a  song  ot  deep  deli^jht. 
Whence  comes  the  light.'— fiom  ocean,  from  eaith,  or  from 
the  sky, 

Oi  from  the  sparkhu.5  motion  of  you  river  fJoating  by. 

The  light  of  day  hath  vanished; 

The  river  glows  no  inori^; 
The  singing  bird.?  are  banished 

To  the  uest^  tiity  left  before. 
The  ocean  lieth  skvping 

Upon  the  smooth  wliite  shore; 
And  on  the  brooklet's  leaping 
The  sunbeams  shine  no  more  ; 

And  closed  are  all  the  flowers, 
And  leave  the  mournful  iioura 

Of  the  night  unto  the  sad. 
The  earth  in  darkness  lieth. 

While  a  drearness  all  doth  fill, 
And  the  whole  broarl  world  batsigheth. 

Now  the  voice  of  mirth  is  still. 
Then  we  see  that  Ii,2;lit  proceedeth. 

Not  from  the  earth  below  ; 
But  the  beams  that  Nature  needeth 

From  the  holy  heavens  flow. 
When,  through  the  night  of  sorrow  we  have  watched  t  e 

stars  so  bright, 
In  the  fair  dawn  of  the  morrow  let  us  know  high  Heaven's 
Ught.   


IMPRISONMENT  OF  BRIGHAM  YOUNG. 
A  despatch  from  Salt  Lake  City  of  March  11  says, 
in  the  case  of  Ann  Eliza  Young,  against  Brigham 
Young  for  divorce,  ten  days  were  allowed  by  Judge 
M'Kean  for  Brigham  to  pay  costs  of  suit,  amounting 
to  £600,  and  £100  monthly  as  alimony.  The  time 
allowed  by  the  judge  expi.''ed  yestenlay,  without  any 
response  being  made  to  tl'e  order  of  the  court.  This 
morning  the  United  States  Marshal  brought  the 
prophet  Young  into  the  Third  District  Court  for  con- 
tempt. Brigham  entered  the  court  attended  by  his 
second  counseller,  Mr.  Wells,  the  Mayor  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  ex-Delegate  Hooper,  Miram  Clanson.  a 
double  son-in-law,  and  surrounded  by  city  poliee. 
An  immense  crowd,  composed  principally  of  CT-entiles, 
was  present  in  the  court-ioom.  Brigham's  counsel 
requested  that  his  client  be  allowed  to  retire  during 
the  proceedings  on  account  of  ill  health.  The  court 
declined  to  accede  to  the  request,  and  sentenced  Brig- 
ham to  pay  a  fine  of  25  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  in 
the  city  jail  for  one  day.  The  fine  was  paid,  and 
Brigham  was  remanded  to  the  Penitentiary.  The 
excitement  in  the  city  consequent  on  this  imprison- 
ment was  immense.  The  Gentiles  are,  of  course, 
extremely  jubilant  thereat.  There  is  a  well-accre- 
eliteel  rumour  that  several  of  the  wives  of  Brigham 
will  sue  for  divorces,  and  that  the  courts  will  speedily 
be  busily  occupied  with  the  grievances  of  these  dis- 
contented women.  After  the  decision  to-day  in  Brig- 
ham Young's  case  he  paid  his  3,500  to  the  clerk  of 
court.  Mr.  Young  returned  home  from  the  Peni. 
tentiarv  on  .the  12th  with  an  escort  of  friends. 
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MRS.  FAWCETT  ON  EDUCATIONAL  ENDOW- 
MENTS. 

"  We  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  when  once 
the  building  is  provided,  it  will  be  self-supporting  ; 
but  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  saying  that  if  it 
■were  entirely  self-supporting  it  would  stand  alone  in 
the  country  among  the  institutions  for  providing 
higher  education.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  not 
seK-supporting;  the  London  Universityand  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  Universities  are  not  self-shpporting- 
They  have  one  and  all  been  richly  endowed  both  by 
private  munificence  and  by  grants  of  money  from 
the  Government.  The  public  schools  and  the  great 
endowed  schools  of  the  country  are  what  they  are  by 
virtue  and  by  help  of  the  generous  gifts  of  past  ge- 
nerttions.  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  very  long  time  before 
we  can  look  for  any  assistance  from  the  Government 
to  the  higher  education  of  women  similar  to  that 
which  is  given  to  the  higher  education  of  men  by 
annual  grants  to  the  London  Universities,  the  Scotch 
Universities,  and  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland. 
Private  generosity  is  all  we  can  rely  on,  and  I  am 
very  confident  that  we  shall  not  rely  on  it  in  vain. 
Women  have  been  among  the  most  noted  and  most 
munificent  founders  of  educational  institutions  for 
men.  There  is  hardly  a  college  in  Cambridge  which 
does  not  number  more  than  one  woman  among  its 
most  generous  benefactors.  These  women  did  well 
in  their  day  and  generation.  We  do  not  grudge  that 
their  good  gifts  were  given,  to  men  and  not  to 
women.  The  great  need  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived  was  the  means  of  higher  education  for  men,  and 
they  did  much  to  supply  this  need.  In  Supplying  it 
they  benefited  not  rnen  only,  but  through  men 
women  also  and  the  entire  country.  And  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  those  who  by  their  generous  do- 
nations are  aiding  at  the  present  time  the  higher 
education  of  women." 

THE  YOUNG  LADY  AND  HER  BOOTS. 

The  Cretoe  Guardian  narrates  very  pleasantly  a 
scene  which  took  place  last  week  at  that  bustling 
railway  station.  The  story  is  about  a  young  lady 
who  had  lost  her  boots.  The  said  young  lady  was 
V  ossessed  of  no  ordinary  attractions,  her  beauty  being 
of  the  full  blonde  type.  She  had  been  engaged  to 
give  evidence  in  a  trial  in  the  London  law  courts,  and 
for  that  purpose  left  Liverpool  for  London.  Now, 
like  all  young  ladies  (says  the  Guardian),  she  wasam- 
bitious  to  have  small  feet ;  and  consequently  provided 
herself  with  bran-new  boots,  which  of  course  pinched. 
No  sooner  did  the  traid  leave  the  Liverpool  station 
than  in  order  to  gain  a  little  relief  she  pulled  off  her 
boots.  So  far  well ;  but  the  train  stopped  suddenly 
at  St.  Helens  Junction,  and  as  the  young  lady  knew 
by  i4i4i»fiij  ".-T-r.fiT.^rictahat  it  was  much  easier  to  get 
Her  Doots  ofi  than  on,  she  jumped  out  of  the  train 
bootless  in  order  to  make  some  inquiries  regarding 
her  route,  and  no  doubt  fancying  that  her  dress 
would  hide  her  feet.  She  had  barely  put  a  question 
to  the  porter  when  the  "cruel"  train  coolly  went  offwith- 
outher,but  with  her  boots.  Was  everafaironeiusucha 
sad  plight  ?  But  our  heroine  was  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. She  stepped  noiselessly  and  with  infinite 
grace  up  the  platform,  the  plumes  of  her  Alpine  hat 
nodding  gently  to  the  breeze  ;  and  her  tale  of  mis- 
fortune at  once  enlisted  the  active  sympathy  of  the 
large-hearted  stationmaster,  who  flashed  the  dire  in- 
telligence along  the  telegraph  wires  that  a  young 
lady's  boots  were  on  the  way  to  Crewe,  and  they 
must  be  detained.  At  Crewe  the  truant  boots  were 
found  and  carefully  preserved'.  The  young  lady 
came  on  by  the  next  train  from  St.  Helens,  and, 
considering  that  -she  had  no  boots  on,  stepped  with 
much  dignity  on  to  the  platform.  Seeing  beauty  in 
such  a  plight,  and  forsaken  by  the  gods,  a  porter 
rushed  up  with  the  precious  articles.  The  meeting 
between  the  damsel  and  her  boots  was  most  affecting 
— affecting  all  bystanders  to  hilarity.  The  fair  one 
had  become  much  excited  by  her  mishaps,  and,  for- 
getting her  maidenly  dignity  in  her  troubles,  gave  a 
sort  of  joyous  feminine  old  English  flourish  of  the 
recovered  articles,  and  there  and  then  endeavoured 
to  squeeze  her  swollen  feet  into  her  small  boots. 
This,  to  the  amusement  of  the  passengers  and  the 
railway  officials,  was  a  work  of  time  and  trouble  ; 
but  the  damsel,  determined  that  she  and  her  boots 
should  part  company  no  more,  persevered,  and,  like 
all  true-hearted  maidens,  she  was  successful  ;  and 
with  her  boots  once  more  upon  her  feet,  left  Crewe 
>'v  t,*ip  T/iTidon  tr.iin  in  a  sta'e  of  the  utmr^'t  felicity. 


ONLY  THIS. 

The  dark  hours  are  softly  shining 
With  the  memory  of  your  kiss, 
And,  grief-clouded,  Love  divineth 
Only  this : 

Once  the  world  was  full  of  music, 

Once,  my  heart  o'er-fuU  of  bliss ; 
Now,  amid  the  gath'ring  silence. 
Only  this 

Happy  secret  feeds  me  ;  hungry, 

I  have  found  what  'tis  I  miss  ; 
'Tis  the  sweetness  and  the  sunshino 
Of  your  kiss. 

Yon,  who  lore  me,  can  you  tell  me 

Where  is  hidden  happiness  ? 
Is  it  in  some  fair,  frail  blossom 
That  I  miss  ? 

Or,  in  song  the  robin  singeth  ? 

Is  it— come,  you  must  confess  ! 
Nav,  but  put  youi-  lips  to  mine.  Love — 
Only  this  1 


LADY  GAMBLERS. 
When  once  high  play  is  introduced  into  a  house  its 
capacity  for  making  converts  is  astonishing.  During 
a  cold  and  dull  winter,  for  example,  the  most  stately 
of  mansions  in  an  English  county  is  not  a  very  lively 
place  for  the  women  who  live  in  it.  The  men  are 
away  shooting  pheasants,  or  skating,  or  perhaps  fell- 
ing trees  to  improve  their  health  ;  the  women  are 
thrown  in  on  their  own  society,  for  it  is  too  cold  to 
drive,  and  in  the  frosty  weather  not  even  the  ordi- 
nary procession  to  cover  is  possible.  If  excitement 
is  wanted  where  is  it  to  be  found  if  not  in  playing 
cards  for  amounts  which  make  even  the  most  reckless 
player  hold  his,  or  rather  her,  breath  ?  Before  the 
German  gaming  tables  were  closed  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish ladies  who  happened  to  be  in  Baden-Baden,  or 
Wesbaden,  or  Homburg,  or  some  such  place,  were 
accustomed  to  go  down  with  their  husbands  to  the 
tables  in  the  evening  and  stake  a  few  five-franc  pieces, 
merely  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  But  there  was  little 
danger  in  that  performance.  There  were  too  many 
people  about.  A  well-known  Englishwoman  would 
not  raise  a  story  about  herself  by  staking  large  sums. 
Here  and  there,  of  course,  one  met  with  a  busi- 
ness-like old  English  lady,  who  sat  down  to  the 
table  every  evening  with  absolute  regularity,  who 
kept  methodically  staking  her  25f.  pieces,  and  prick- 
ing the  card  she  held  in  her  hand  as  a  guide  to  the 
fluctuations  of  fortune.  These  women  were,  for  the 
most  part,  possessed  with  a  delusion  about  some 
system  or  other  which  was  to  make  their  fortune  in 
the  end.  The  ordinary  English  lady  would  not  have 
dreamed  of  risking  anything  like  a  large  sum  at  rou- 
lette or  rouge-et-noir  ;  she  would  have  considered 
her  character  compromised  by  such  a  public  exhibi- 
tion of  recklessness  and  folly.  It  is  very  different, 
however,  with  the  vice  of  private  gambling,  which 
can  be  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  the 
ordinary  and  decorous  quiet  of  a  drawing-room.  Here 
and  there  a  woman  makes  herself  notorious  by  the 
sums  she  has  lost  ;  and  one  hears  of  her  husband 
selling  property  that  has  been  in  the  possession  of  his 
fam.ily  for  centuries  in  order  to  hush  the  matter  up  ; 
but  short  of  these  scandals,  a  habit  of  gambling  may 
creep  in  among  fashionable  women  of  which  even 
their  own  husbands  do  not  recognise  the  ultimate  re- 
sults. The  mischief  of  the  thing  is  that  so  soon  as 
the  habit  is  recognised  as  fashionable  the  disgrace  of 
it  disappears.  Women  in  what  is  known  as  the  higher 
classes  are  very  much  like  the  women  of  other  classes 
— they  have  a  sheep-like  tendency  to  run  after  each 
other,  without  looking  what  ditches  and  quagmires 
may  he  before  them. 


A  Family  of  Incendiaries. — The  Superior  Tri- 
bunal of  Appenzell,  Ausser  Rhoden,  has  recently 
been  engaged  in  trying  charges  of  arson  against  a 
whole  family  of  Bernese  origin.  They  were  accused 
of  setting  fire  on  several  different  occasions  to  houses 
inhabited  by  two  relatives  of  the  accused,  who  had 
latterly  insured  their  lives  for  110,000  francs,  their 
object  being  to  cause  them  to  perish  in  the  flames  so 
that  the  culprits  might  inherit  their  property.  One 
woman  found  guilty  was  condemned  to  twelve  years' 
imprisonment  ;  a  man  was  sentenced  to  five  years' 
imprisonment  ;  another  woman  to  two  years  ;  whilst 
two  other  culprits  got  off  with  imprisonment  for  a 
few  months,  extenuating  circumstances  having  been 
proved  in  their  favour. 


EPIDEMIC  DISEASE  ROUiJD  LONDON. 
No  one  can  doubt  the  value  of  the  additional  infor- 
mation which  the  Registrar-General  has  published  ia 
his  weekly  return  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
relating  to  what  is  there  called  the  "  outer  ring."  To 
the  thousands  of  season-ticket  holders  who  live  just 
over  the  borders  of  the  legislation  area,  it  cannot  but 
be  useful  that  the  health  of  these  neighbourhoods 
should  be  regularly  weighed  in  the  balance,  and 
those  who  know  them  best  will  pro'bably  be  least  sur- 
prised if  it  is  sometimes  found  wanting.  The  valley 
of  the  Tliames  especially  is  not  without  its  rookeries, 
which  zymotic  disease  in  the  long  run  unerringly  finda 
out.  The  Registrar-General's  last  weekly  return 
calls  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  zymotic  disease  in 
one  or  two  parts  of  this  "  outer  ring."  Two  deaths 
from  small-pox  were  registered  in  Hampton,  and  the 
disease  is  reported  to  be  also  prevalent  in  Kingston. 
The  registrar  of  Wimbledon  notices  that  scarlet  fever 
is  very  prevalent  in  his  district,  and  that  two  deaths 
occurred  the  end  of  last  week.  In  the  north  of  London 
three  deaths  from  enteric  fever  have  recently  been 
registered  at  Tottenham,  the  outbreak  being  attributed 
to  the  use  of  water  from  a  polluted  well  which  has 
since  been  closed  ;  and  two  deaths  from  fever  were 
last  week  recorded  in  the  district  of  Edmonton.  Not- 
withstanding these  local  cases,  the  annual  death-rate 
among  the  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  persons  Uv- 
ing  in  this  "  outer  ring"  was  only  19.5  per  thousand 
last  week,  against  26.2  in  inner  London  ;  and  the 
rate  from  the  seven  principal  zymotic  diseases  was  1.8 
instead  of  2.7  per  thousand. 

CAUTION  TO  EMIGRANTS. 
Mr.  Cooper,  assistant-secretary  to  the  Government 
Emigration  Board,  forwards  the  following  notice  to 
intending  emigrants  to  Brazil  : — "  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment having  been  informed  that  another  scheme 
is  in  progress  for  promoting  emigration  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Brazil,  the  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners have  been  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  remind  intending  emigrants  of  the  unhappy  re- 
sultsthathaveattendedpreviousschemes  of  emigration 
to  that  country.  In  1872  and  1873  several  parties  of 
emigrants,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  1,000 
souls,  emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Brazil 
under  promises  of  being  provided  with  land  on  fa- 
vourable terms,  and  of  assistance  in  its  cultivation 
until  they  could  support  themselves,  and  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  would  be  able  to  get  their  first 
crop  at  the  end  of  six  months.  These  promises  and 
expectations  were  not  fulfilled.  The  emigrants  did 
not  obtain  their  land,  sickness  broke  out  among  them, 
many  died,  and  those  who  were  able  to  do  so  made 
their  way  down  to  the  capital  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing assistance  from  her  Majesty's  Minister  there. 
Since  then  some  of  the  widows  and  children  of  the 
men  who  died  have  been  sent  home,  some  of  the 
emigrants  have  been  removed  to  other  settlements, 
and  her  Majesty's  Minister  is  still  engaged  in  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  from  the  Government  of  Brazil  as- 
sistance for  those  that  remain.  The  accounts  which 
those  emigrants  give  of  their  present  situation  show 
that  they  have  suffered  great  hardships  and  priva- 
tions, and  have  been  far  from  improving  their  condi- 
tion by  emigration  to  Brazil.  The  settlement  which 
it  is  now  proposed  to  form  appears  from  the  pros- 
pectus put  out  by  the  promoters  to  be  situated  on 
the  high  land,  where  the  climate  is  healthy  and  the 
soil  fertile.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  remote 
from  any  market  at  which  the  settlers  could  sell 
their  surplus  produce  or  procure  the  supplies  they 
might  require,  the  nearest  town  of  any  size,  Curitiba, 
the  capital  of  the  province,  being  at  the  distance  of 
about  62  miles.  A  tramway  will,  it  is  stated,  be  con- 
structed between  the  settlement  and  Curitiba,  but 
such  works  are  unavoidably  slow  in  construction  Id 
a  country  where  labour  is  scarce  and  expensive.  The 
distance  of  the  port  being  114  miles,  and  the  voyage 
from  thence  to  Rio  Janeiro  by  steamboat  40  hours 
more,  the  alleged  market  to  be  found  at  Rio  for  all 
produce  may  be  put  out  of  account.  Emigrants 
should  also  remember  that  in  going  to  Brazil  they  go 
to  a  country  where  the  language,  the  laws,  the  re- 
ligion, and  the  habits  of  the  peo^-le  will  be  strange 
to  them  ;  and  although  it  is  promised  that  a  church 
and  schools  shall  be  hereaft  jr  pruvided,  neither  at 
present  exists.  It  is  very  imp  ji  t^iUi  that  before  mak- 
ing up  their  minds  to  emigrate  to  Bra;;!!  emigrants 
should  well  consider  these  facts,  and  should  under- 
stand that  if  they  decide,  notwithstanding  this  cau- 
tion, to  do  so,  they  must  accept  the  responsibility  of 
t'le  results.'' 


April  3,  1875.] 
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THE  SUBMARINE  RAILWAY  BOAT. 
At  the  present  moment  every  kind  of  scheme  is 
being  proposed  to  avert  the  horrors  of  the  sea-sick- 
ness experienced  while  crossing  the  Straits  of  Dover. 
Some  propose  to  construct  boats  large  enough  to  con- 
vey a  whole  railway  train ;  others,  steamers  on  various 
plans,  to  be  beyond  the  disturbance  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  Some  propose  to  build  a  bridge  over  the 
Channel  ;  and  others,  whose  scheme  appears  to  be 
just  now  most  in  favour,  to  drive  a  tunnel  under- 
neath it.  Without  desiring  to  say  a  word  against 
this  last  scheme,  it  is,  nevertheless,  well  to  consider 
the  wisdom  of  doing  what  is  asked  by  its  promoters 
—namely,  giving  to  them  a  concession  of  99  years, 
and  at  the  same  time  positively  forbidding  the  prose- 
cution of  any  other  scheme  for  crossing  the  Channel 
for  30  years,  no  matter  how  advantageous  or  how 
practicable  this  might  prove.  Among  the  plans  pro- 
posed one  which  was  first  brought  forward  in  1869, 
and  is  now  again  placed  before  the  public,  is  to  lay  a 
railway  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  A  submarine  rail- 
way boat  is  to  be  conveyed  from  one  side  to  the 
the  other.  Without  saying  anything  to  advocate 
this  plan  or  to  oppose  it,  it  will  be  worth  giving  an 
account  of  its  principal  features.  The  inventor.  Dr. 
J.  M.  A.  Lacomme,  proposes  to  lay  down  across  the 
bed  of  the  Channel  a  railway  to  carry  two  lines  of  gal- 
vanised iron  rails,  along  which  it  is  proposed  to  run 
chariots  or  platforms  also  of  galvanised  iron.  On  this 
chariot  is  to  be  placed,  secured  by  strong  screws 
worked  from  the  inside,  a  large  boat,  which,  if  unse- 
cured, would  rise  of  itself  to  the  surface  ;  by  this 
arrangement  the  weight  to  be  drawn  will  be  rendered 
extremely  trifling,  it  being  possible  so  to  adjust  it  as 
to  be  no  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  the  car  on  the 
rails — that  is  to  say,  suppose  the  boat  to  have  an  as- 
cending force  in  the  water  amounting  to  two  tons,  the 
car  weighing  three  tons,  wUl  keep  it  on  the  rails  by 
the  weight  of  one  ton,  which  will  be  a  small  amount 
to  propel.  The  boat  is  to  be  constructed  of  galvanised 
iron  and  hermetically  sealed,  and  it  is  pl  oposad  to 
light  both  the  inside  and  the  line  before  the  boat  by 
an  electric  light  placed  in  the  bow  of  the  vessel.  At 
the  stern  is  a  large  tube,  the  mouth  of  which  is  down- 
wards, through  which  a  man  in  a  diving  dress  can 
descend,  if  need  be,  at  any  moment.  The  boat  is  to 
be  propelled  by  means  of  screws  at  the  bow  and 
Btern,  worked  by  engines,  the  motive  power  being 
compressed  air.  This  air,  of  which  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply is  to  be  conveyed  for  the  journey,  will,  when  re- 
leased from  the  engines,  be  conveyed  into  the  cabin 
for  the  supply  of  the  passenger.-,.  On  the  top  of  the 
boat  is  placed  a  float,  which  may  be  released  at  any 
moment  from  the  inside,  and  is  furnished  with  tubes 
of  sufficient  length  tu  reach  from  the  deepest  part  of 
the  Channel  to  the  surface  ;  these  tubes  are  fur- 
nished with  ball  cocks,  so  that  they  will  not  open  till 
above  the  surface,  and  through  them  a  fresh  supply 
of  air  can  be  procured  if  it  should  happen  from  any 
accident  to  be  needed.  A  submarine  station 
is  proposed  which  would  be  similar  to  the  boat, 
and  if  any  difficulty  were  to  occur  the  boat  might  be 
liberated  from  the  car,  and  then  rising  in  a  few 
seconds  to  the  surface  could  proceed  into  port  like  an 
ordinary  steamer.  The  inventor  calculates  that  the 
transit  beneath  the  Channel  may  be  made  in  an 
hour,  and  he  gives  close  calculations  of  the  air  re- 
quired for  100  passengers,  showing  how  the  quantity 
for  them  and  for  the  engines  can  rapidly  be  stored 
(compressed)  in  reservoirs  within  the  boat.  Provi- 
sion is  also  made  by  ingenious  arrangements  for 
getting  rid  of  the  vitiated  air,  and  it  may  be  said,  in 
fact,  that  this  .scheme  appears  to  be,  theoretically, 
complete.  As  has  been  previously  observed,  however, 
the  success  of  his  plan  can  only  be  shown  by  working 
it  out  practically.  The  particular  advantage  claimed 
for  the  project  by  the  inventor  are  : — That  immense 
weights  may  be  transported  with  a  very  small  motive 
power.  That  travelling  can  be  accomplished  rapidly 
in  the  still  water,  sheltered  from  winds,  waves,  fogs, 
or  other  annoyances.  The  risk  is  reduced  to  »  luini- 
mum  by  the  precautions  adopted,  and  especially  by 
the  power  of  allowing  the  boat  to  rise  to  the  surface 
in  a  few  seconds.  With  regard  to  these  advantages, 
no  doubt  they  appear  to  exist  according  to  theory  r  I 
but  just  as  we  are  without  exact  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  rocks  beneath  the  Channel,  so  are  wo  \m- 
informed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  water  at  the  bot- 
tom in  times  of  storm,  &c.  Theoretically  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  is  cilm,  but  there  appears  to  be  evi'U?uces  I 
In  many  places  of  something  like  deep  sea  currents, J 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  narrow  straits,  espc-C 
cially  where — as  is  the  case  between  Ttn-aa.  •^'ziCal^ifl 


— the  depth  is  not  great,  that  storms  raging  in  the 
Atlantic  or  in  the  North  Sea  map  produce  disturb- 
ances by  no  means  anticipated  by  those  who  have  not 
been  at  the  bottom  on  such  occasions.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  this  plan  appears  to  possess  certain  merits,  and 
at  least  deserves  to  be  looked  into. 


LABOUR  IS  NOBLE. 

Vou  think  your  lot  is  hard  because 

You  have  to  eara  your  bread  ; 
Better  wear  out  by  labour,  man, 

Thau  rust  till  yon  are  ile.xd  ; 
Betier  by  far  the  boon  of  toil, 

With  jc.ysth.'i.t  come  not  loth, 
Th.^n  idleness  and  listlossness. 

Than  fortnoe  linked  to  sloth. 

Think  him  not  always  blest  who  owns 

Broad  fields  and  mansion  proud  ; 
His  days  may  know  no  comfort,  man, 

His  heart  may  be  low  bowed  ; 
For  wealth,  sir,  often  brings  unrest. 

And  cares  that  will  not  die  ; 
And  gold  aud  lands  and  treasures  vast 

May  bring  one  misery. 

God  made  you,  sir,  to  do  and  dare, 

To  own  a  steadfast  heart ; 
To  win  rewards  of  labour,  man. 

And  act  a  noble  part ; 
He  placed  you  here  to  (io  your  best, 

To  do  all  good  you  can, 
And  show  that  steady  industry 
^nd  honour  make  the  man. 

What  though  some  pass  you  on  the  way, 

To  gain  the  sought-for  prize? 
Whar  though  the  clouds  may  gather,  man, 

And  stonny  be  the  skies  ? 
True  manhood,  sir,  is  shown,  when  dark 

The  prospect  may  appear. 
By  marching  onward— ever  on — 

With  courage,  not  with  fear. 

Labour  is  noble,  when  it  stands 

Up  for  the  right  and  true, 
Whene'er  it  does  the  best  it  can 

And  braves  all  troubles  throt^gh  ; 
Its  full  rewards  must  some  d.ay  come 

To  crown  the  tailor's  head 


A  NEW  FLYING  MACHINE. 
The  Sckntific  American  of  the  15th  ult.  contains  a 
description  of  a  new  contrivance  for  flying  in  the  air 
without  the  aid  of  a  balloon.  The  car  has  the  shape 
of  an  egg  cut  lengthways  in  half  ;  it  contains  a  small 
steam  engine  that  communicates  motion  to  two  large 
screws  made  of  canvas  stretched  on  a  frame  formed 
of  light,  rigid  materials.  These  helixes  are  fixed  to 
a  long  pole  that  is  supported  by  two  uprights,  and 
may  be  pushed  backwards  and  forwards,  and  turned 
so  as  to  give  at  will  a  vertical  or  oblique  direction  to 
the  screws,  according  as  the  aeronaut  may  wish  to 
move  upwards,  or  else  backwards  or  forwards.  A 
second  and  still  longer  pole  is  fixed  perpendicularly 
on  the  former,  so  as  to  form  a  cross  with  it  ;  and  on 
this  frame  a  sort  of  lozenge-shaped  sail  is  stretched. 
The  branches  are  kept  steady  by  means  of  ropes  se- 
cured to  a  mast  that  rises  vertically  from  the  centre 
of  the  car  to  the  height  of  a  few  feet  ;  and  another 
set  of  ropes  fixed  to  the  lower  face  of  the  branches 
meet  in  a  central  point,  supporting  an  enormous  bag 
of  ballast,  which  serves  to  steady  the  whole  system  ; 
in  short,  the  latter  is  so  contrived  that  the  sail  aud 
screws  are  completely  at  the  command  of  the  aeronaut 
for  any  direction  he  may  choose  to  follow.  At  the 
poop  there  is  a  third  screw  propeller,  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  others,  and  may  perform  their  duty  iu 
case  ol  need,  or  help  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  ap- 
paratus. Here  there  is  also  a  broad  rudder,  also 
made  of  canvas,  and  worked  by  means  of  ropes  for 
the  purpose  of  shaping  the  course  either  to  the  right 
or  the  left.  In  case  of  any  accident  to  the  engine, 
the  sail  acts  as  a  parachute,  and  the  p.assengcrs  in 
that  case  leave  the  car  and  mount  on  the  platform 
supported  by  the  cross  above  the  sail,  so  that  they 
run  no  danger  whatever  during  the  descent,  which  is 
by  no  means  precipitous.  N^hing,  however,  of  all 
this  has  yet  been  tried,  the  great  obstacle  being,  it 
appears,  the  weight  of  the  engine  :  but  might  not 
that  be  replaced  by  some  other  contrivan.ce  if  all  tho 
rest  is  feasible  ? 


Who  deems  it  better  far  to  work 
Than  rust  till  h«  is  dead. 


UNDERGROUND  MORTALITY  AT  BERLIN. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  German  Public 
Health  As.?ociatioD,  held  at  Dantzic  in  September 
last,  an  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Sohwabe, 
of  Berlin,  on  the  "  Influence  of  DifTerent  Classes  of 
Dwellings  upon  the  Health  of  their  Occupants,  as 
deduced  from  Statistics."  The  chief  feature  of  the 
paper  was  the  demon.stration  of  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  "  cellar  dwellings"  {KeUcni-ohnuiigm)  which  are 
inhabited  by  so  lai  ge  a  proportion  of  the  lower 
classes  in  Berlin.  The  paper  opened  with  a  compa- 
rison of  the  mortality  from  epidemic  and  non-spi- 
demic  diseases  in  that  city  during  each  year  from 
1853  to  1871  ;  the  term  "  epidemic"  being  made  to 
include  the  infectious  diseases,  together  with  phthisis 
and  diarrhoea.  Ever  since  the  year  1860  the  mort.i- 
lity  among  this  wide  class  of  disease  has  tended  to 
increase,  a  tendency  which  Dr.  Schwabe  attributed  to 
the  introduction  in  that  yearof  improved  water  sup]  ily 
to  Berlin,  without,  however,  corresponding  improve- 
ments being  made  in  the  drainage.  Thus,  ashewellpjit 
it,  from  the  impregnation  of  the  sub.soil  water  with  ini- 
pnrities,  the  soil  of  Berlin  has  become  riclily  <;!iargod 
wih  material  favouring  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
epidemic  disease.  The  increase  in  these  disea.ses  h  is 
been  not  only  in  number  but  in  severity  of  typo  ;  :un! 
many  suffering  from  chronic  constitutional  afFe.-tiona 
have  succumbed  to  the  epidemics  from  their  inability 
to  resist  their  inroad.  These  untoward  re.=-u:ta  OKd 
ensued  upon  the  adoption  of  a  false  hygienic  principle, 
that  of  introducing  improved  supply  of  water  without 
adopting  measures  to  carry  away  the  rnfuse.  Passing 
now  to  the  main  subject  of  his  p:ipej,  \  >\:  ochw.->})e 
stated  that  at  the  last  census  th^  do:i',.h-rat*>  u\r.ocg 
the  dwellers  iu  different  kinds  of  liabitat)or;s  waa  .^s 
follows  : — Among  those  inhabiting  tl'.e  first-'loors  of 
houses  it  was '21 '6  per  1,000  ;  for  the  grcuud  floor  ii;- 
habitants,  2'2  ;  for  cellar  dwellers,  '25'3.  'I'he  death 
rate  in  second-floor  rooms  was  '21 '8  ;  in  third-floor, 
22'6  ;  and  in  fourth  or  higher,  '28"2.  The  mortality 
Wiva  thus  greatest  in  the  cellar  dwellings  and  those  of 
the  highe;ifc  floors  in  houses,  that  in  the  latter  exceed- 
ing the  former.  This  difference  is  less  obvious  and 
even  reversed  when  the  factor  of  social  well-being  is 
taken  into  account,  for  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants 
of  th«  attics  of  Berlin  are,  as  a  ru.Is,  ooorrr  t,h%s  sbcs 


SPORTING  DOGS. 
There  are  still  a  few  old-fashioned  sportsmen,  and 
notably  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  aud  Wales,  who  think 
that  dogs  assist  the  gun  iu  bringing  partridges  to 
bag  ;  and  we  would  be  the  last  to  iuterfere  with  their 
views  of  tho  sport,  which  used  to  be  a  most  enjoy- 
able one  before  the  times  of  high  farming.  In  those 
days  of  reaped  and  foul  stubbles  a  fast  and  well- 
broken  pointer  or  setter  with  a  good  nose  was  a  great 
desideratum  on  the  piu  tiidge  manor,  as  he  still  is  on 
the  moors.  But  those  halcyon  days  of  the  southern 
gunner  are  now  gone  by,  .md  tile  only  animal  o£ 
these  two  varieties  which  is  not  absolutely  injurious 
to  sport  is  the  slow,  steady  ''  polteier,"  as  he  would 
justly  be  called  in  tho  north,  who  can  "  peg  "  single 
birds  in  hedger-nv-;  or  turnips,  but  who  would  take 
a  quarter  of  an  to  beat  out  a  forfy-ncre  stubble 

field.    Tiiia  is  a  r.  'd^in.-.huly  view    of  rriodern  par- 
I  tiiiigo  shootint;,  but  it  niu^it  baeiidoiju'l  by  everyone 
j  who  Ljs  tnc'l  it  "ul  .'it       three  districts  a'Vove  men- 
1  tioned,  where  the  ti.oiatiicss  of  the  crinato  produces 
an  amount  of  ciwprt  iu  tl.o   iiiomh   of  Septem- 
ber  which    is    Bi,!dom    mot,  witii    iri    the  mid- 
land counties.    G.'Juting  ibo  truth  of  the  above  con- 
elusion,    it   becomes    nooessary  to   consiaer,  first, 
whether  or  no,  among  th.^  poiiiiei  .s  and  setters  which 
are  entered  at  tho  approHcbiug  Shrewsbury,  Kennel 
Club,  and  Curi.wai;  Tiiais,  tbe  winuer*  suail  be  se- 
lected in  the  various  siaict-s  for  tiir-  oeot  "i.jttering" 
!  fiirm  displayed  ;  tnd,  »c-cc.n<lly,  if  this  is  answered  in 
j  tho  affirmative,  on  wu-it  prj^pio.s  shall  ^.'..is  selection 
I  be  madr  •    From  t"ne  oppcr'.ijfiiuie  «  hich  were  per- 
i  Bonally  alTordud  li.r  Mritoi-  cf  this  artjclelant  year,  we 
!  .should  imapii;e  ■I-.it  a  lirgo  p.-o^'ortion  oi  tho  ownere 
i  of  th."  conipetitig  •l.>ge  .-.re  i:;  favour  of  thv  "sio.,  and 
jsuro"  finder  1,1"  liifi  g,tii;.\  though  perhaps  nnwilUng 
I  t  .  confess  this  liiaw,  which  bilh?rco  has  bpun  etigma* 
i  tised  as  unspr>rtR!i;rir.iikG     We  I;ave  ourseivea  no  ob- 
I  jecticn  •.vhatcvei     jllf-!;i!  ^gvli  st  it,  honeve.  innuited 
1  it  maybe  to.-,v.r  o'-r.  Idivis  ,  i-i.t  *o  would  urf.w  upon 
i  our  readers  '.h  i!,  -.hi  r»  should  he  an  ooucwJmeut 
j  about  it.    If  ti.:o  pac*  .ind  sCile  SO  rcurh  a.hi;ircd  in 
I  griiu^o         mo  u>.'t  .'t'RlroJ  it  dasir.^blo  (n  {i»*t.i<ige 
I  dogB,  it  is  (juit/O  ligh*  t)iM  Uwy  shr.iiid  be  ic^njred  ; 
I  but  then  there  shooli        no  doubt  about  :t,  and 
i  those  c.'"iipsiit<ir8  who  x>ow  eit*-  btaor  youLj  jrtvtse 
I  dog»     )Mid  4b«t(,m  fro'^,  <io\:ij  »o.   O'eaiiy.  .-"r.,.. -(ilng 
I  to  CMt  TU!»'  of  i.ho  o^bo,  it  is  ;-^p<.ibi^i>ie  to  tiy  l..!,e  two 
;  kindj  tognthfu,  aud  th»  Judges  w.<o  •ttarapt  to  <?o  so 
I  ca!i  never  pofisibly  ovviier  do  ju.sti-;«  or  give  satLsfac- 
.  liou. 
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FIGHTING  THE  AIR. 


BT 

FLORENCE  MARRYAT, 

AUTHOR  OF 

"  Love's  Conflict,"  i-c,  &e. 

"  Give  me  something  to  meet  and  to  flght, 
I  faint  with  fighting  these  things  of  air." 

[all  niGHTS  RESERVED.] 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE  OTHER  HALF. 

Laurence  Fane  did  not  see  his  wife  again  for  seve- 
ral days.  Late  events  hud  so  upset  him  that  Jack 
Reeves  persuaded  him  to  make  a  trip  into  the  coun- 
try somewhere,  with  the  hope  of  diverting  his  mind 
a  little,  but  his  good  intentions  were  not  crowned 
with  success.  Laurence's  thoughts  were  too  much 
distracted  to  enable  him  to  benefit  by  the  change, 
and  after  a  few  restless  days  he  made  a  pretence  of 
business  and  returned  to  his  town  house.  How  for- 
cibly it  struck  him  with  a  sense  of  emptiness  and 
desolation.  At  former  home-comings  Margarita  had 
always  been  ready  to  receive  him,  and  his  child  to 
leap  into  his  arms  with  shouts  of  welcome.  Now 
Carson  let  him  in  silently  and  deferentially,  and  he 
walked  into  his  unused  library  and  regarded  the  prim 
order  with  which  everything  was  set  with  a  feeling 
as  though  death  were  in  the  house. 

"  All  going  on  well,  Carson?" 

"Perfectly  well,  sir." 

"  Any  letters  for  me  ?" 

They  were  brought  to  him  from  an  adjoining  table. 
Tien  the  servant  was  about  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Ah,  well  !  Look  here,  Carson.  Can  I  dine  here 
to-night  ?" 

"  Of  course.  At  the  usual  time,  I  suppose,  sir. 
What  will  you  please  to  have  ?" 

"  Oh,  anything  the  cook  thinks  of.  It  is  imma- 
terial to  me.  .4nd,  do  you  happen  to  have  seen  much 
of  the  nurse  since  I  have  been  away,  Carson  ?" 

"  Not  much,  sir.  She  takes  her  meals  with — 
with  " 

"  With  Jlrs.  Fane  in  the  day  nursery,"  said  the 
master,  boldly.  "  Yes,  so  I  concluded.  Does  she  ap- 
pear an  able  sort  of  person  ?" 

"  Very  much  so ,  I  should  say,  sir  ;  and  she  seems 
quiet  and  steadj'." 

"  That's  the  main  thing.  I  think  I  should  like  to 
6p?akto  her  by-and-by.    What's  her  nam?  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Honeywood,  sir." 

"  Well,  tell  her  to  come  down  to  me." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  and  Carson  withdrew  to  give 
the  order. 

He  felt  ."^o  lonely-  -so  completely  by  himself.  Even 
the  prospect  of  speaking  to  the  nurse  pleased  him. 
In  a  few  min.itos  .'he  tapped  at  the  door. 

"'  Come  in,"  cried  Fane. 

She  was  a  tall,  gaunt  woman,  with  hard  hands  and 
f.j:\ti;res,  but  she  had  a  kindly  face,  and  looked  in 
every  way  fitted  for  the  office  she  had  assumed. 

"  I  want  to  .speak  to  _\tm  about  your  patient  nurse," 
he  commenced.  "  Kow  is  she  ?  Quite  well  and 
tractable 

"  Oh  ■  she's  a.s  tractable  as  a  lamb,  sir,  and  don't 
give  uo  maiiuer  of  tiduble,  but  she's  got  .a  nasty 
cougli,  and  I  made  boM  to  speak  to  the  doctor  about 
it  yesterday.'' 

"  And  what  did  he  s;iy  ■" 

"  Ho  :-/''\<\  'tvras  weakness  on  the  chest,  sir,  and 
^.yivr-  inr  .=ijir.e  rnedieiiit  for  her.  I've  taken  her  out 
ill  '.''.";  cfi'ri^ge  ov(-ry  <i.<iy,  .iceording  to  your  order.*, 
anii  iiifc  was  i.r.iitK  pici^x-d  with  the  sight  of  the  park 
and  t}:e  ;.Neop'o,  and  lively  after  it." 


"  Can  she  understand  what  you  say  to  her 

"  Bless  you,  yes,  sir,  every  word,  and  talks  quit« 
sennibly  sometimes.  It  isn't  for  me  to  suggest  any- 
thing, sir,  of  course,  but  what's  according  to  your 
own  wishes,  but  I  do  think  if  you  would  have  her 
down  into  the  drawing-room  now  and  then  for  a  bit, 
it  would  do  her  a  deal  of  good." 

"  Do  you  really  think  she  would  care  to  come  ?" 

"  I  wish  you'd  try  it,  sir.  She  might  come  to  knovy 
you  in  time,  there's  no  saying,  and  I'm  sure  she's 
just  the  most  lovingest  of  hearts,  poor  dear,  as  ever  I 
see." 

"  You  have  everything  you  want,  I  hope,"  he  said 
hurriedly.  "  The  dinners  are  served  as  they  should 
be  ?" 

"  Dear  me,  yes,  sir.  Everything  is  most  beautiful; 
but  Mrs.  Fane  don't  eat  as  I'd  like  to  see  her.  I'm 
sure  yesterday  we'd  as  fine  a  chicken  as  was  ever  put 
on  table,  and  I  quite  hoped  she'd  take  a  fancy  to  it  ; 
but  she  didn't  pick  enough  for  a  canary  bird." 

"  Her  health  is  not  good,  then  ?" 

"  Well,  she's  not  strong,  sir  ;  and  she's  so  low  in 
her  spirits  sometimes,  it  makes  me  quite  sad  to  watch 
her.  If  I  may  make  so  bold  as  to  ask,  did  she  ever 
bear  a  child,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes  !  Yes  !" 

"  And  lost  it,  maybe  ?" 

"  Yes — it  was  lost." 

"  Poor  dear  lady!  I  thought  as  much.  It's  always 
a-running  in  her  thoughts;  and  she  gets  hold  of  every 
old  rag  she  can,  and  makes  them  up  into  a  bundle, 
and  there  ehe  sits  nursing  it,  and  talking  to  it.  It's 
quite  touching  to  see  her.  t  wish  there  was  a  child 
about  the  house.  She'd  take  to  it  wonderful,  I'm 
sure." 

But  at  this  inopportune  allusion  her  master  cut  her 
short. 

"  Well,  you  can  bring  Mrs.  Fane  down  into  the 
drawing  room  to-night,  if  you  think  it  will  give  her 
any  pleasure.  I  shall  be  there  after  eight  o'clock. 
That  will  do,  Mrs  Honey  wood  ;  you  can  go." 

He  tried  to  apply  himself  after  this  to  the  business 
of  correspondence,  but  he  felt  too  unsettled  to  do 
real  work.  So  he  lounged  in  his  study  chair  till 
dinner  time,  professing  to  read,  but  in  reality  indulg- 
ing in  bitter  recollection.  Yet  he  was  glad  when  the 
gong  sounded  for  his  meal,  still  more  so  when  it  was 
concluded  and  he  could  adjourn  to  the  dra\ving- 
room.  He  was  impatient  to  see  Daisy  again,  although 
he  would  not  acknowledge  it.  At  half-pa.st  eight 
Mrs.  HoneyTvood  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  M)  s.  Fane  is  quite  ready,  sir.  Shall  I  bring  her 
down  '!" 

"Yes  !" 

Ths  woman  did  not  immediately  retire,  but 
walked  across  the  room,  and  pushed  the  mantlepiece 
ornaments  farther  from  the  edge. 

"What  are  you  doing  there?" 

"  Only  making  the  things  safer,  sir.  You  mustn't 
forget  that  she's  a  bit  flighty,  and  might  take  a  fancy 
for  pulling  them  over." 

'■  I  don't  forget,"  he  answered,  with  a  sigh. 

'■  You  mustn't  take  on,  sir,"  said  the  nurse  kindly, 
"  she's  as  meok  as  a  lamb  to-night,  and  quite  pleased 
to  think  she's  coming  downstairs.  She  shall  be  here 
in  a  minute." 

When  he  heard  her  coming,  he  tried  to  brace  him- 
self up.    The  poor  child  must  not  see  him  melan- 
chol3',  he  thought,  or  she  would  become  more  so. 
So  he  rose  from  his  sent  and  stood  against  the  mantel- 
piece, ready  to  greet  her  \vith  a  smile.    She  entered 
the  room,  clinging  to  the  nurse's  ami.    Miss  Folkes 
I  .ind  Mrs.   Honeywood  having  been  given  cfivtc-  \ 
I  hlanehe  to  get  all  that  was  necessary,  h.id  procured  | 
I  some  loose  white  dressing-gowns  for  Daisy,  and  the  1 


one  she  now  wore  was  ornamented  with  bows  o! 
blue  ribbon,  and  suited  her  wasted  figure  and  pale 
face  admirably.  Her  short  hair  was  tied  back  from 
her  forehead  like  that  of  a  child,  and  her  whole  a{>. 
pearance,  though  careworn,  was  still  very  youthful 

As  she  appeared,  Laurence  Fane  started  forward 
to  receive  her,  but  she  shrunk  from  him  visibly, 
"  Don't  let  the  man  touch  me,"  she  said  to  her  nursa, 
in  a  voice  of  fear. 

"  Don't  you  know  me,  Daisy?"  exclaimed  Laurence, 
sorrowfully.  "  I  am  Laury,  your  husband.  Won't 
you  speak  to  me  ?" 

"Come,  speak  to  the  gentleman,"  said  the  nurse, 
encouragingly,  as  if  she  were  persuading  an  infant  t« 
make  friends. 

"  Do  I  know  him  ?"  whispered  Daisy. 
"  Of  course  you  do.     This  is  Mr.  Fane,  your  own 
good  gentleman.    Come  !  give  him  your  hand  and 
say  good  evening." 

But  this  was  more  than  Laurence's  tortured  heart 
could  bear. 

"  Can't  you  leave  us  alone  ?"  he  said  to  the  nuria, 
"  Won't  she  stay  with  me 

"  I  dare  say  s'ae  will,  sir  !  but  she's  very  timid.  Is 
there  nothing  you  could  show  her  that  would  take 
her  attention  ?"  v 

AVith  an  inward  groan  he  went  and  found  one  of 
his  absent  child's  picture  books,  and  opened  it  in 
front  of  her. 

"  0,  how  pretty  !"  she  exclaimed  directly,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  him. 

"  Come  and  look  at  it  with  me,"  he  said  softly. 
She  took  the  book  from  his  hands  and  sat  down  on 
the  sofa  and  commenced  to  turn  over  the  leaves. 
The  nurse  seized  the  opportunity  to  quit  the  room. 
They  were  alone  together  once  more. 
Fane  gazed  at  her  wasted  little  hands,  playing 
with  the  picture  book,  her  large  eyes  and  her  grey- 
streaked  hair,  till  his  heart  seemed  bursting  with  the 
desire  to  comfort  her. 

"  Daisy,"  he  said  hungrily — "  Daisy,  my  own  dar- 
ling girl,  don't  you  know  me  ?" 

She  looked  up  quickly.  She  perceived  they  were 
alone.  An  expression  of  fear  passed  over  her  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  my  sweet,"  he  continued, 
tenderly.  "  I  would  not  hurt  you,  Daisy.  I  am 
Laury." 

Something  in  the  sound  seemed  to  strike  her. 
"Once  I  was  in  heaven,"  she  said,  mysteriously, 
"  and  I  heard  that  name.    I  think  it  was  an  angel'B. 
But  he  never  came  back  !  ' 

"  Who  never  came  back,  dear  ?  I  am  here,  Daisy." 
"  Little  Daisies  grow  in  the  giass,  and  their  eyes 
see  God.    Have  you  ever  been  in  the  water  ?"  she 
continued,  turning  her  large  blue  orbs  full  upon  hi* 
face. 

"  No,  dear  Ijve,"  he  said,  excitedly,  thinking  she 
was  about  to  recognise  him.    "  Have  you  ?" 

"  0  yes,  often.  It's  very  cold,  but  I  don't  mind, 
because  I  go"  to  look  for  my  baby.  He's  asleep  there." 
"  He's  dead,  dear  Daisy.  He's  gone  to  heaven." 
"Who's  dead — my  baby  i"  she  said,  smiling.  "Why 
he's  up  in  the  nursery  with  the  woman.  I  left  him 
in  my  bed.  We  always  sleep  together,  because  the 
water  is  so  cold,  and  sinue  he  went  away  there's  only 
half  of  me." 

"  Who  went  away?  Tell  me  all  about  it."  He 
had  got  possession  of  her  hand  now,  and  she  let  him 
press  and  stroke  it  without  opposition. 

"  The  other  half  !    He  was  a  much  bigger  half 
than  (— ninth  taller,  and  wiper,  and  better.    I  have 
I  only  lived  a  httl.''  since  hp  wont.  That  is  not  strange, 
j  :s  it  ?    For  how  c:-,n   n  woniiui  live   properly  whoa 
1  hall  of  her  is  dea  l.    But  he  will  come  back,  perhaps, 
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eonie  day.    I  know  he  will,  because  baby  says  so." 

He  ha,s  come  back,  my  poor  child.  I  am  he. 
We  have  been  cruelly  separated,  my  Daisy,  but  now 
that  we  have  met  again  we  will  live  and  die  with  one 
another.  Look  at  me — I  am  that  other  bigger  half 
that  you  thought  was  lost  for  ever." 

Daisy  listened  to  this  harangue  with  astonish- 
ment, then  broke  out  into  a  childish  laugh. 

"  Silly  man  !"  she  said,  tittering,  "  silly,  silly, 
man.  You  have  no  wings,  and  he  has  flown  away, 
far,  far,  up  !  If  it  were  not  so  far  he  would  hear  me 
call  him,  but  he  cannot.  If  he  heard  me  he  would 
reply.  Sometimes,"  she  went  on  in  a  mournful 
tone,  "  I  listen,  and  listen,  and  listen  for  hours,  but 
there  is  no  sound,  only  the  waters  rushing  under  my 

"  Do  the  waters  frighten  you,  dear  Daisy  ?" 

"  Not  now,  because  the  baby  lives  in  them  ;  but 
they  used  to  long  ago.  The  water  is  under  me,  and 
the  air  is  above  me,  and  I  am  between  them,  else 
how  could  I  live,  you  know,  because  I  am  only  a 
half  " 

"  Tell  me  how  your  other  half  left  you." 
'■He  flew  away,  the  baby  says  so.    He  was  strong 
and  had  wings,  and  I  called  to  him  to  come  back,  but 
he  flew  above  me,  so  be  is  in  the  air.    And  the  baby 
Bleeps  in  the  water.    And  I  am  between.  ' 

Daisy,  Daisy,  don't  talk  like  this.  I  am  your 
Laury,  whom  j^ou  u.sed  to  love  so  much.  Come  back 
to  me,  darling,  and  be  my  wife  as  you  were  before,  ' 
exclaimed  Fane  in  a  voice  choked  by  emotion. 

But  she  escapsd  from  his  hold,  and,  seizing  upon  a 
Bofa  cushion,  commenced  to  rock  it  backwards  and 
forwards  as  he  had  seen  her  do  in  the  asyium. 

"  Hush  !"  she  said,  with  an  uplifted  finger,  "Don't 
wake  the  baby.  He  might  fly  away  too,  you  know, 
and  then  there  would  be  nothing  under  me."  He 
looked  at  her  in  full  despair.  It  was  something  too 
awful  to  fiud  himself  alone  with  the  empty  shell  of 
the  creature  he  had  loved  so  entirely,  and  to  look  in 
vain  for  the  soul  which  had  animated  it.  One  mo- 
ment he  felt  as  though  he  must  rush  forward  and 
clasp  her  in  his  hands,  the  next  he  shrunk  away  to 
the  furthest  corner  of  the  sofa  with  a  look  almost  of 
aversion. 

It  was  an  intense  relief  to  him  when  IMrs.  Honey- 
wood  knocked  at  the  door  to  take  her  patieut  Upstaii-s 
again,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  Daisy  prepared 
to  accompany  her  nurse  proved  that  she  was  happy 
with  her,  and  took  a  load  off  his  mind  with  respect 
to  her  missing  tho.sa  she  had  left  behind.  ISeiore 
she  quitted  the  rooms,  he  ap|3roached  her  side,  and 
kissed  her  on  the  cheeks  and  forehead. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  poor  love,"  he  said,  solemnly  ; 
"  and  in  His  own  good  time  restore  you  to  me  and  to 
yourself." 

"  The  man  likes  me,"  remarked  Daisy,  with  an  af- 
fected giggle  to  her  nurse,  as  they  left  the  apartment 
together. 

Fane  sank  back  upon  the  sofa,  wilh  a  groan  :  was 
sight  ever  so  pitiable,  so  miserable,  as  this  ?  Could 
he  live  with  it  continually  beneath  his  eyes  ? 

Should  he  not  go  mad  too  with  regret  and  dis.ap- 
pointmorjt  and  the  gnawing  pain  v.hich  had  begun 
to  make  itself  fek  for  Margarita  ? 

Margarita  and  his  child  !  Was  he  never  to  see 
them  in  that  house  again  ?  Was  his  whole  future 
life  to  be  spent  in  useless  lamentation  andtears?  Just 
God  in  heaven  I  take  him  from  a  world  which  had 
become  so  utterly  desolate  and  lone  to  him  ! 

CHAPTER  XLTV. 
HOW  THEY  FAni;r)  AT  bushthor>;e. 

The  sudden  arrival  of  Margarita  and  her  child  had 
been  a  terrible  shock  at  Bushthorne  ;  a  shock  which 
was  not  to  be  mitigated  even  by  the  announcer;. ent 
of  poor  Diiisy's  mir.aculous  recovery.  Especially  was 
it  fflt  by  her  cousin  (ic;orge  West.  v,-ho  seeme.l  to 
imagine  (till  she  jiersuadtd  liiiu  to  the  contrary)  th,it 
Laurence  Fane  deserved  in  some  m'jasnre  to  be  called 
to  accouut  for  her  po.sitiou.  iseither  he  nor  his 
father  could  realise  that  their  Rita,  the  pride  of  their 
household,  in  whoseprosperity  they  had  unanimously 
rejoiced,  had  b"eu  returned  on  their  uan'h,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  uoild  -a  dishonoured  woniau  1 

The  fiict  of  Dai.^-y's  ro-appeiir.mce  staggered  then],, 
bul  fi.'iki  n;'t  blunt  tb.eir  nennbiliticf.  Her  lo';;.:  was 
a  by-goije  s!>i  io-.v.  Tl'.i-y  lurd  wept  ovsr  it  they 
rould  weep  no  longer,  and  settled  down  into  passive 
fcubmistion  to  thy  will  of  the  Almighty.    And  now 


that  she  had  come  back  again — although  they  dare 
not  say  tliat  they  were  sorry,  they  could  not  say  that 
they  rejoiced.  Their  first  asstonishmeut  at  the  news 
over,  they  had  only  pity  left  for  the  poor  mad  girl. 
All  their  afi'ection  and  lamentations  they  poured  out 
over  Margarita.  In  the  cruelty  of  her  lot  they  passed 
over  that  of  Daisy  and  Laurence  Fane.  They 
thought  of  them  as  re-imitsd  ;  of  Margarita  as  de- 
serted, and  in  her  anxiety  lest  they  should  think  that 
her  husband  had  lost  all  his  love  for  his  first  wife, 
she  would  not  tell  them  how  bitterly  he  had  suffered 
before  he  had  separated  from  her.  She  enlisted  their 
sympathies  as  much  as  possible  on  Daisy's  side,  spoke 
of  her  pitiable  condition  and  wasted  health,  of  all 
that  she  had  sufi'ered  and  lost,  till  she  wept  aloud 
over  her  own  description,  yet  her  hearers'  eyes  were 
dry. 

"You  will  go  and  see  them,  dear  uncle,"  will  you 
not?"  she  pleaded  in  conclusion.  "You  will  not 
leave  poor  Ijaurence  alone  in  this  fearful  extremity, 
but  let  him  see  how  much  her  family  sympathises 
with  him." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  Rita  !"  replied  the  old 
man.  "  Perhaps  I  may  after  a  bit,  but  I  don't  feel 
like  it  now.  It  has  all  been  too  sudden  and  too  ter- 
rible. When  I  thought  my  poor  girl  was  safe  in  Heaven 
I  could  be  content,  but  to  find  that  she's  been  knock- 
about amongst  all  these  m.ad  people,  and  turned  np 
now,  just  to  deprive  you  of  your  rights,  and  to  make 
your  child  a  " 

'•  Don't  say  that,  uncle  !  Ple.ase  don't  say  that 
word.  It  is  not  true  !  The  world  may  call  me  and 
my  poor  child  hard  names,  but  Laurence  has  taught 
me,  so  long  as  I  do  richt,  not  to  care  for  the  world. 
And  I  know,  '  .she  continued,  with  glowing  eyes, 
'■  that  in  the  sight  of  God  we  were  married,  and  our 
child  honourably  born,  and  that  this  terrible  mistake 
(for  which  we  are  neither  of  us  accountable)  has  come 
upon  us  by  H  is  will.  And  therefore  I  am  not  ashamed 
— nor  would  I  have  tlie.^e  few  h;ippy  years  erased 
even  from  my  memory,  though  I  suppose  I  UnT^try 
—  I  suppose  it  is  right  that  I  should  try — to — to — be 
glad  that  they  are  ended." 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  here,  Rita  ?  How 
shall  you  employ  yourself?" 

"  Just  as  I  used  to  do,  dear  uncle,  if  Carrie  will 
allow  me.  I  want  to  be  of  use  to  you  in  the  farm 
accounts,  and  about  the  dairy  and  the  house.  I  shall 
be  no  expense  now,  for  I  can  sujiport  myself  and  my 
child  by  writing,  But  should  there  be  any  question 
about  my  remaining  here,  I  will  take  apartments  in 
Taunton,  though  I  should  like  to  live  at  Maple  Farm. 
I  can  better  fancy  myself  a  girl  again  in  the  old  place, 
and  perhaps — ia  time — I  may  come  to  look  upon  the 
past  as  on  some  blessed  dream  that  gives  no  pain. 
Only  it  must  be  as  Carrie  v.  ishes.  I  do  not  forget  that 
she  is  mistress  here." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  Carrie  make  any  objection," 
said  George,  determinedly. 

Carrie  v.'as  not  at  all  disposed  to  object — at  first. 
Life  at  JIapIe  Farm  was  rather  dull  than  otherwise, 
and  Margarita's  arrival  was  a  little  change.  Added 
to  which  the  George  Wests  had  increased  and  multi- 
plied to  an  alarming  extent  during  the  lait  few  years, 
.and  the  mother  found  her  hands  full  enough  without 
having  the'liousehold  afi'airs  +o  look  after.  So  she 
welcomed  ht  v  husband's  cousin  eagerly,  and  as-ured 
her  she  would  only  be  too  thankful  could  slie  relieve 
her  of  the  business  of  housekeeping  ;  and  had  it  not 
been  the  expressions  of  pity  for  her  condition 
with  v.-hich  Carrie's  conversation  was  plentifully  in- 
terlarded, Marcrarita  would  have  felt  giiMl  that  since 
her  own  brief  career  of  bii,'htness  was  ended,  she 
hnd  been  mercifully  transferred  to  a  po.sition  where, 
ii  she  could  not  be  happy,  she  could  at  least  prove  of 
use. 

She  would  allow  herself  no  time  either  for  reflec- 
tion or  despondency,  but  at  once  timk  up  an  active 
part  in  the  business  of  the  hou-sehold.  The  dairy 
was  again  placed  under  her  supervision,  and  .siie 
organised  a  class  composed  of  Dai.^-y  and  her  little 
eoimins,  and  ti.ught  them  for  an  hour  a  day.  Then 
she  would  make  up  the  eld  farmer'.s  weekly  accounts, 
or  take  the  childi-eu  for  a  walk,  or  do  any  other  otiic-e, 
however  drudging,  which  fell  within  her  sphere  of 
action.  George  West  and  his  father  remonstrated 
with  her  upon  doing  so  much.  Even  Carrie,  who 
had  grown  fat  and  lazy  since  her  marriage,  declared 
that  Margarita  would  "  wear  herself  out."  Still 
she  went  on  working  unceasingly,  ind  the  only 
i^irrns  of  impatience  she  .showed  were  v/licii  auy  of  her 
friends  attempted  to  prevent  her.  Could  tliey  have 
known  how  much  more  she  did  than  ever  met  their 
eyes,  they  would  have  become  not  only  remonstra- 


tive  but  alarmed.  Could  they  have  seen  tha 
unhappy  woman,  when,  having  retired  to  rest,  as 
they  thought,  with  her  little  child,  she  abandoned 
herself  to  grief,  which,  without  some  such  outlet, 
would  have  driven  her  mad,  they  would  have  been 
still  more  astonished  at  the  control  she  exercised  by 
day.  Left  alone  with  the  sleeping  child  of  him  whom 
.she  loved  better  than  her  life,  but  of  whom  even  to 
think  as  she  had  thought^  had  changed  from  a  glory 
to  a  crime,  Margarita  would  give  full  vent  to  the  feel- 
ings that  possessed  her — not  by  groans,  or  tears,  or 
hysterical  laughter,  but  by  impassioned  words,  and 
scenes,  and  actions  that  blistereel  tlie  paper  upon 
which  she  write  ;  that  dipped  her  pen  in  the  very 
well  of  truth,  and  made  her  fictitious  characters  move 
and  speak  with  glorious  reality.  There  is  no  such 
writing  as  that  which  is  transcribed  from  the  depths 
of  a  regretful  memory  ;  no  such  bitter  sentences  im- 
gined  as  those  which  ring  back  mockingly  from  the 
still  quivering  tablets  of  our  wounded  hearts.  Mar- 
garita had  no  injustice  to  complain  of — no  infidelity 
to  resent — but  her  heroes  and  heroines  becamebroken- 
spirited  as  she  was,  and  she  wrote  of  grief  and  dis- 
appointment so  easily  as  to  astonish  herself.  Often 
the  sheets  of  paper,  destined  to  be  handled  by  the 
publishers'  clerks  and  the  compositors,  were  blotted 
by  her  sacred  tears,  and  the  woes  of  her  imaginary 
characters  touched  the  chords  in  her  own  breast  so 
nearly  that  she  wept  for  them  as  though  she  were 
not  just  as  miserable  herself.  Still,  helped  by  prayer 
and  the  knowledge  she  was  doing  right,  Margarita 
struggled  bravely  on,  though  each  moment  of  day 
and  night,  on  whatever  work  she  might  be  employed, 
was  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  her  absent  love. 

She  had  written  to  Laurence  several  times,  and  he 
had  answered  her  letters,  but  their  correspondence, 
which  had  commenced  by  being  such  an  alleviation  to 
her  pain,  had  ended  by  increasing  it.  Laurence  could 
not  be  brought  to  view  their  separation  in  the  same 
light  that  she  did.  All  her  letters  were  filled  with 
entreaties  that  he  would  reconcile  himself  to  the  will 
of  the  Almighty,  and  find  comfort  in  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  obeying  it.  All  his  with  bitter  lamenta- 
tions over  the  misfortune  that  had  befallen  them,  and 
wild  longings  to  meet  her  again.  And  what  Margarita 
most  dreaded  was  that  he  would  follow  her  to  Bush- 
thorne. Because  she  so  earnestly  desired  to  see  him, 
because  she  lay  awake  at  night  peering  into  the  dark- 
ness with  some  vague  hope  of  catching  a  reflex  of  the 
dear  familiar  features,  because  with  bated  breath  she 
halted  at  every  fresh  noise  that  sounded  in  the  house 
thinking  it  might  be  his  voice,  because  she  felt  some- 
times that  she  must  die  if  he  did  not  come — for  all 
these  reasons  the  heroic  woman  knew  that  they  should 
keep  apart.  And  knowing  it,  with  the  strength  of  an 
inspired  martyr  she  concealed  her  own  feelings  on  the 
subject,  and  answered  the  despairing  letters  she  re- 
ceived every  day  with  the  most  solemn  injunctions 
for  her  ilover's  conduct  and  entreaties  that  he  would 
not  disturb  the  peace  she^was  striving  to  acquire  by 
his  restlessness. 

But  one  thing  the  inhabitants  of  Maple  Farm 
(Rita  included)  seemed  unable  to  manage,  and  that 
was  to  speak  of  poor  Daisy  as  they  had  been  used  to 
do.  The  one  who  was  most  injured  by  her  unex- 
pected reappearance  had  tried  to  re-establish  the  fa- 
miliar mention  of  her  name,  but  it  had  been  a  fail- 
ure. The  old  farmer  could  not  bear  the  subject  men- 
tioned, and  George  invariably  changed  it  for  another. 
This  omission  chafed  Margarita's  spirit.  It  struck 
her  with  a  keen  sense  of  injustice,  and  she  felt  as 
though  her  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven  would 
not  be  perfected  until  she  had  persuaded  her  uncla 
and  cousin  not  only  to  acknowledge  but  rejoice  over 
the  preservation  of  the  daushter  and  sister  they  had 
once  so  inuc'n  cherished.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
knowleilge  that  she  was  fighting  in  the  cause  of  right, 
addcvl  to  the  old  love  for  Daisy,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
that  had  passed,  clung  to  her  as  part  of  herself,  Mar- 
garita, under  the  double  pressurfe  of  work  and  grief, 
must  have  broken  chnvn.  Yet  she  went  on  from  day 
to  day  almost  cheerfully — the  only  difference  appa- 
rent being  that  her  love  for  her  child,  which  had  al- 
ways becu  subservient  to  that  for  Laurence,  grew  al- 
most into  idolatry.  She  could  not  bear  Daisy  out  of 
her  sight;  whatever  her  occupation,  the  fair-haired 
little  girl  was  clinging  to  her  dress  ;  and  often  and 
often  during  the  weary,  spun-out  days  when  nobody 
wa5i  looking,  would  she  seize  her  up  and  passionately 
kif  bindery  over  her  until  she  had  frightened  thn 
c!n!d  into  weeping  also;  and  then  the  occasional  de- 
mands from  Daisy  for  her  father,  to  whom  she  wa.^ 
deeply  attached,  were  as  so  mariy  wounds  thrusu 
into  her  poor  mother's  heart,   She  tried  to  explaia 
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to  the  child  that  they  were  no  longer  to  live  with 
her  dear  papa,  and  that  it  was  impossible  he 
could  come  to  them,  but  Daisy  was  not  to  be  so 
deluded.  She  knew  that  her  papa  would  come  some 
day  ;  that  ha  would  travel  in  the  "  puff  puff,"  the 
pame  as  she  and  mamma  had  done ;  and  that  he  would 
bring  her  nursery  with  him,  and  the  little  dog  that 
she  always  calle'd  her  own.  Margarita  tried  to  stop 
the  little  tongue  in  vain.  Daisy  was  confident  she 
knew  best  ;  and  each  morning  as  she  rose  from  her 
her  bed  she  would  exclaim,  "  I  really  do  think  my 
papa  will  come  to-day."  It  was  now  four  weeks  since 
they  had  left  London.  Laurence's  letters  grew  more 
desponding  by  every  post,  but  he  had  never  posi- 
tively said  he  should  seek  Margarita  out  again.  She 
had  been  walking  one  afternoon  with  the  tribe  of 
little  children,  and  returning  home,  with  her  eyes 
cast  on  the  ground,  and  her  whole  heart  absorbed  in 
sorrowful  reflection,  let  them  precede  her  to  the 
house  and  heard  them  clatter  through  the  square  old- 
fashioned  hall  as  she  sauntered  up  the  garden  path. 

Presently  there  arose  a  shout  of  astonishment. 
Then  came  the  announcement,  in  a  treble  voice,  from 
George's  eldest  boy,  who  rushed  to  the  open  door. 
"  Cousin  Rita,  there's  a  strange  man  in  the  parlour." 
Something  in  the  child's  manner  made  her  heart 
stand  still.  It  was  not  of  one  of  the  ordinary  visitors 
to  the  farm  he  spoke. 

In  another  moment  her  fears  were  made  certain.  A 
glad  excited  cry  of  "  Papa  !"  uprose  from  Daisj''s  lips, 
and  Margarita  knew  that  they  were  to  meet  again. 
When  she  staggered  into  the  room  that  contained 
him,  she  looked  like  a  corpse. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


COULD  WK  KNOW  ! 

Could  we  know  the  pain  and  sorrow 

That  the  coming  time  may  bring. 
Would  we  toil  on  bravely,  darling  J 

Would  we  ever  care  to  sing  ? 
Ah  !  I  think  our  voice  would  falter. 

And  onr  eyes  grow  moist  aud  dim. 
And  our  music  catch  the  oadencaj 

Of  a  sad  aud  mournful  hymn. 

Could  we  see  the  thorns  and  briars 

Growing  thickly  round  our  way, 
Would  our  hearts  keep  up  their  courage. 

And  go  bravely  on  each  day? 
Rather  would  we  sit  down,  saying, 

"  Thorns  will  wound  and  tear  the  feet, 
So  what  use  to  venture  through  them  ? 

We  shall  only  find  defeat !" 

Oh,  thank  God  !  the  clonds  are  hidden 

That  the  days  to  come  may  bring ; 
In  the  sunshine  of  the  present 

Let  us  journey  on  and  sing— 
Let  us  pluck  the  flowers  growing 

In  the  grass  about  our  feet. 
And  forget  about  the  briars 

Till  their  thorns  we  chance  to  meet. 

Let  us  bridge  the  snares  and  pitfalls 

With  a  faith  both  biave  and  strong. 
And  go  journeying  on  together 

With  a  glad  triumphant  song. 
Slany  a  voice  will  lose  its  gladness 

In  the  minor  notes  of  pain- 
But  remember,  after  shadows, 

WiU  the  sunshine  come  again. 


-mreakfast.— Epps  s  Cocoa  — Grateful  and  Comiort- 
— "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  Laws 
•which  govern  the  oiierations  of  digestion  and  nutrition, 
and  by  a  careful  application  of  tlie  tine  properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables 
with  a  delicately  flavoured  bevera^;e  which  may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctoi-s'  bills." — CiviC  Scvmce  Gazette.  Made 
simply  with  Boiling  Water  or  MUk.  Sold  by  Grocers  in 
packets  only,  lahoUed — "  James  Epps  and  Co.,  Homoeo- 
pathic Chernists,  48,  Threadneedle-street,  and  .170,  Picca- 
dilly;  Works,  Euston-road,  London." 

MANUFACXUK15  OK  Govox. — "  We  will  now  give  an  account 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co., 
manufacturers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the 
Euston-road,  London.'' — See  Article  iu  CasseU's  Househcld 
Guide. 

General  Tracy,  in  addressing  the  jury  on  behalf  of 
the  defendant  in  Tilton  v.  Eeecher,  read  the  whole 
of  his  speech  from  manusoript. 

A  UsuFDi,  Snakk. — The  collection  of  living  reptiles 
in  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
has  just  been  euriuhed  by  the  addition  of  an  example 
of  the  hamadryad  Bnake — opKiophagus  daps  of  na- 
turalists— from  India.  This  snake,  which  is  allied  to 
the  cobras  [naic^,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  aud 
most  deadly  of  the  venomous  serpents,  attaining 
when  fully  grown  a  length  of  more  than  12ft.  Tiie 
present  example  is  about  Sft  long.  As  its  name  im- 
ports, the  ophiophagus  lives  in  a  state  of  nature  prin- 
cipally upon  other  gnakefu  This  is  the  first  specimen 
of  the  kind  brought  to  Europe  alive. 
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PARIS  GOSSIP. 

We  do  not  wish  to  pretend  to  more  morality  than 
our  neighbours,  and  a  well-known  French  writer 
tells  us  that  debauchery  is  becoming  a  public  institu- 
tion. It  is  demoralising  itself.  Soon  the  traditional 
jeunefille  of  France  will  have  disappeared.  She  will 
not  be distingui.shablo  from  a  marriefl  woman,  just  as 
married  wives  are  not  distinguishable  from  unmar- 
ried wives.  Girls  used  to  go  to  bills  tq  dance.  They 
now  go  to  balls  to  get  settled.  Methinks  this  is  very 
much  in  the  strain  of  the  letters  that  have  appeared 
in  the  Saturday  Review  on  "  girls  of  the  period  !" 
Verily,  according  to  our  French  writer,  we  are  not 
better  on  our  side  of  the  water  than  you  are  on  yours! 
Not  long  ago,  however,  the  French  yeitncJiWe  was  a 
tradition  of  which  France  might  well  be  proud.  She 
was  the  angel  of  a  house — she  was  the  family  banner 
around  which  all  the  household  members  grouped- 
She  was  loved,  she  was  respected,  she  was  worshipped. 
Her  pure,  innocent  smile  lulled  passion  and  filled 
the  evil  with  honest  thoughts.  3Ien  felt  better  after 
having  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  her  society.  But  all 
that  has  changed  now.  Men  have  taken  to  call  this 
hete,  and  young  girls  are  trying  to  forget  as  quickly  as 
possible  their  convent  precepts. 

But  enough.  The  French  say  they  owe  this  to 
Americans.  American  girls  are  rich,  lovely,  and  free 
of  speech  and  manner.  They  also  began  to  dress  like 
married  duchesses,  and  they  looked  so  glorious  in 
their  magnificent  attire  and  diamonds  that  the 
dazzled  eye  forgot  all  other  women  in  their  presence. 
French  girls  could  no  longer  copo  with  these  splendid 
beauties,  and  that  is  why  they  too  must  seek  to  shine 
and  attract  !  There  are,  however,  a  few  young  girls 
still  left  in  France,  as  we  saw  to-day  at  Mdlle. 
Ephrussi's  wedding.  She  was  attended  by  a  bevy  of 
lovely,  modest-looking  girls  of  the  old  school.  All 
were  dressed  simply,  but  with  most  exquisite  taste. 
The  general  style  was  light  silk  dresse?,  with  white 
foulard  scarfs,  tied  loosely  round  the  figure, 
and  fall  ing  gracefully  on  one  side.  Nearly 
all  the  ladies  had  bags  to  match  the  dress, 
hanging  on  one  side.  This  is  quite  necessary, 
as  the  dresses  are  tied  so  very  tightly  round  the  figure 
that  pockets  are  impossible.  A  fashionable  lady  now 
can  neither  bend,  walk,  nor  sit.  She  must  stand 
straight  and  upright;  otherwise  her  dress  would  make 
ugly  creases  in  front.  Then,  as  her  knees  and  ankles 
are  tied  together  by  the  strings  that  tie  back  the 
skirt,  she  can  only  mince  along  as  if  she  were  a  doll 
on  rollers.  Aud  when  she  sits  it  is  sideways.  To 
run  in  such  a  dress  would  bo  impossible.  The  very 
smallest  steps  alone  can  be  taken.  Nearly  ail  the 
ladies  to-day  had  their  dresses  buttoned  up  the  back 
from  neck  to  hem  of  skirt.  This  is  one  of  Worth's 
last  fancies.  A  lady's  maid  will  become  indispensable 
for  ladies  if  this  fashion  continues. 

Another  noticeable  novelty  as  dresses  of  two 
difTerent  materials  and  colours.  Thus  the  front  of 
the  dress  was  of  grey  silk,  perhaps,  whilst  the  back 
was  of  violet  or  black  velvet.  Both  front  and  back 
were  cut  in  one  piece  and  the  dress  was  fastened  up 
the  sides.  Even  the  sleeves  were  half  silk  and  half 
velvet  !  Only  a  very  few  tunics  were  worn 
aud  these  were  opened  both  back  and  front, 
and  the  front  was  tied  back  with  a 
wide  ribbon  bow.  A  few  dresses  were  slightly  hoa'd- 
lonnts  and  were  tied  back 'oy  satin  ribbons  over  the 
back  train,  like  a  baby's  pinafore.  The  bonnets  wtre 
all  worn  right  at  the  back  of  the  head,  just  as  if  they 
were  falling  off.  The  trimming  is  all  inside,  the  back 
being  sometimes  outireiy  without  trimming  of  any 
kind.  It  is  curious  how  some  fashions  become  popu- 
lar    Tu;.  "--ilor  hat"  m'inia,  which  has  now  lasted 
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three  years,  owe.s  its  birth  to  the  Countess  of  P  , 

who,  on  a  hot  summer  day,  drew  her  hat  from  her 
forehead,  and  let  it  remain  at  the  back  of  her  head, 
and  this  was  thought  to  be  so  becoming,  that  the  "off- 
head"  style  was  immediately  adopted  by  fashion. 
Then  the  "wreath"  bonnet  is  also  entering  on 
its  third  season.  This  was  due  to  the  private  taste 
of  an  elegant  lady  of  fashion,  who  copied  it  from  a 
celebrated  picture  of  Leopold-Robert,  and  therefore 
was  the  bonnet  called  "  Leopold-Robert."  It  is  a 
wreath  of  flowers,  placed  on  a  black  lace  scarf,  which 
is  wrapped  round  the  head,  like  a  Spanish  mantilla. 
The  man-milliner,  Felex,  who  first  sold  these  bonnets, 
has  made  ten  times  a  fortune  by  them.  But  all 
milliners  and  dressmakers  in  Paris  make  fortunes 
within  ten  years.  This  is  the  age  of  fashion,  and 
any  one  who  can  invent  and  patent  a  new  fashion  is 
sure  of  making  speedy  millions.  There  is  scarcely  a 
wpU-known  name  at  the  present  moment  in  Paris 
fashion  that  is  not  appended  to  some  seignorial  estate 
purchased  by  millions.  Invent  a  wash,  also,  or  a  dye, 
and  your  fortune  is  certain.  I  could  mention  dozeni 
of  names  in  Paris  who  have  won  their  way  to  fame 
and  wealth  within  the  last  ten  years  by  the  mere 
introduction  of  a  hair  or  a  face  wash  into  the  Paris 
market.  Everything  that  flatters  beauty  is  sure  of 
success,  and  he  who  can  invent  a  new  sleeve  will  be 
better  viewed  than  he  who  may  discover  a  new  con- 
tinent !  Christopher  Columbus  would  not  have  died 
of  starvation  if  he  had  discovered  a  new  face  powder 
instead  of  America.  Worth,  Pingat,  Hentenaar,  La- 
perriere,  Virot,  &c.,  are  all  millionnaires,  and  if  they 
remain  in  business  it  is  simply  to  amuse  themselves, 
nothing  else.  Worth,  by-the-by,  has  excelled  him- 
self with  Mdlle.  Ephrussi's  trousseau.  Her  wedding 
dress  was  a  marvel.  The  front  was  of  white  silk, 
covered  with  orange  flowers,  and  the  back,  which 
formed  a  long  "  manteau  de  cour"  train,  was 
of  white  satin.  This  was  fastened  at  the 
shoulders,  and  formed  a  kind  of  fichu  in 
front.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the  "  Ephrussi  robe" 
henceforth.  The  Ephrussfs  are  distinguished 
Russians.  Every  employe  of  their  house  was  treated 
for  the  occasion  with  a  dinner  at  30  francs  a  head  ; 
and  on  the  plate  of  each  was  a  ten-pound  cheque  as  a 
soumiir  of  the  happy  event.  The  streets  leading  to 
the  temple  were  as  crowded  as  during  the  Shah's 
visit  to  Paris  ;  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were 
certainly  cheered  heartily  as  grateful  lungs  could 
cheer.  They  will,  they  must,  be  happy,  it  tradition 
be  fulfilled,  for  the  glass  was  smashed  to  a  thousand 
atoms  at  one  fell  blow,  according  to  the  custom  at 
Jewish  marriage.'!.  They  left  for  Italy  immediately 
after  the  breakfast. 

At  the  Paris  J.irdin  d' Acclimation  thei'e  is  a  new 
importation  of  several  couples  of  "  blood  doves,"  or 
colombes  Po'ujnanlees,  as  they  are  called  iu  French. 
They  are  of  a  pale  delicate  g\-ey  colour ;  but 
on  the  breast  is  a  large  red  mark,  which 
looks  exactly  as  if  the  animals  were  cut 
and  were  bleeding.  At  first  sight  they  cause  an 
unpleasant  impression.  They  were  introduced  into 
France  by  a  Dutch  naturalist,  a  3Ir.  Van  HemstrAa, 
who  is  a  ie.=;ident  of  Tours.  Baton  Rothschild  has 
also  some  specimens  at  Ferricres.  They  are  not  in 
the  Jurdiii  d' Acclimation. 

Lord  Ranelagh's  name  is  not  to  die.  A  street 
bearing  this  name  is  being  extended  from  the  Seine 
to  the  site  of  the  old  Ranelagh  Gardens,  which  were 
once  so  famous  in  Paris.  They  were  instituted  in 
imitation  of  the  Ranelagh  Gardens  in  London  by  a 
gardener  called  Morisant  in  1772.  Jlarie  Antoinette 
herself  once  danced  there,  as,  afterw.irds,  also  did  the 
Duchess  of  Berry.  After  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
however,  Ranelagh  became  the  resort  of  students  and 
gri.sctte.'.  It  was  cut  in  two  by  the  lorti fictitious  of 
Paris,  and  in  1860  it  was  entirely  done  away  with  in 
order  to  make  room  for  other  improvements.  It  is 
now  a  little  square,  wh°re  children  play  at  hoops 
and  balls  and  where  .soldiers  court  pretty  nursery- 
maids :  but,  as  a  place  of  public  amusement,  Raae- 
lag'u  is  but  a  name — nothing  more.  The  street,  how- 
ever, p.sists  to  remind  us  that  Ranelagh  once  ''was." 
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THE  GERMAN  TROOPS. 
The  Almanack  de  Gotha  states  that  the  military 
forces  of  Germany,  including  those  of  Bavaria,  com- 
prise at  this  moment  31,830  officers,  1,329,600  men, 
314,970  horses,  2,700  field  and  820  siege  pieces  of 
cannon.  They  are  subdivided,  as  followa  : — Staff,  and 
their  suites,  17,000  men  ;  infantry  and  chasseurs, 
107,000  ;  held  artillery,  109,500  ;  foot  ditto,  61,700; 
engineers  and  railway  corps,  40,900  ;  train,  45,800  ; 
administration  service,  8,800.  Moreover  an  order  of 
mobilisation  can  bring  under  arms  the  following  : — 
578,340  infantry  soldiers,  67,580  cavalry,  51,090  field 
artillery,  13,120  engineers — total,  710,130,  without 
counting  the  staffs,  their  suites,  baggage-trains,  &c. 
In  those  figures  the  four  battalions  which  Germany 
purposes  to  form  are  not  included.  These  last  will 
be  composed  of  3,400  officers  and  152,000  soldiers  ; 
to  which  must  be  added  234  battalions  of  the  new 
Landsturm,  17  regiments  of  cavalry  of  the  same,  be- 
sides 31  companies  of  chasseiirs,  consisting  of  at  least 
»,718  officers  and  202,500  men— total,  31,948  officers, 
l,684,200men,  and  about  332,000  horses.  The  above 
estimate  takes  no  account  of  the  numerous  staff  of 
the  ambulances,  nor  of  individuals  susceptible  of 
being  called  out  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  1813,  who 
would  increase  the  German  armies  by  at  least 
335,000  men. 


A  GIGANTIC  BELL. 
The  great  bell  (Kaiser-glocke,  or  Emperor  Bell) 
has  (says  the  Berhn  correspondent  of  the  Telegraph) 
been  cast  for  the  third  time.  Its  final  preparation 
and  cooking  must  have  been  a  tremendous  business. 
A  huge  gulf  was  dug  in  the  earth,  wherein  the  stuffing 
upon  which  the  inside  of  the  bell  was  to  be  moulded 
was  built  of  a  particular  sort  of  masonry.  When 
the  stuffing  was  finished  and  hardened,  a  clay  bell 
was  constructed  over  it,  of  the  exact  dimensions  to 
be  given  to  the  metal  bell  ;  the  coats  of  arms  and 
florid  ornamentation  of  various  descriptions  were 
modelled  upon  this  clay  by  the  respective  artists, 
and  the  inscriptions  fixed  upon  it  in  letters  made  of 
wax.  This  false  bell  was  then  besmeared  with 
grease,  and  the  "  mantle"  was  again  superimposed 
upon  it,  of  clay  well  worked  up  with  calves'  hair  to 
bind  it  well  together.  As  soon  as  the  "  mantle"  was 
completed  it  was  lifted  off,  the  false  bell  removed, 
and  the  mantle  replaced  in  exactly  its  former  posi- 
tion with  the  most  minute  care  and  precision,  a  hole 
being  left  in  the  apex  through  which  to  pour  the 
boiling  metal  into  the  vacuum  between  "  stuffing" 
and  "  mantle."  The  furnace  wherein  the  French 
guns  of  which  the  bell  is  made  were  cooked  con- 
sumed 200  cwt.  of  coal,  and  burned  furiously  for 
twelve  hours,  melting  down  and  artistically  stew- 
ing no  less  than  twenty-two  captured  cannon,  some 
of  which  were  field-pieces  of  the  Louis  XIV. 
period,  and  were  taken  from  the  French  royal  forces 
during  their  campaign  in  the  Palatinate.  When  the 
fluid  metal  resulting  from  this  grand  brew  of  artil- 
lery was  "  turned  on  "  into  the  mouth  of  the  casting, 
it  flowed  freely  and  incessantly  for  twenty-nine 
minutes  ere  the  "form"  was  full  to  the  brim,  and 
took  three  weeks  to  cool  !  Disembarrassed  of  its 
"  mantle,"  the  dimensions  of  the  bell  are  as  follow  : 
12ft.  in  height,  lift,  in  diameter,  33ft.  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  its  weight  is  25  tons,  and  its  clapper  weighs 
16  cwt.  All  the  other  bells  of  Cologne  Cathedral  put 
together  do  not  weigh  as  much  as  this  monster,  to 
ring  which  30  men  v/ill  be  required.  This  inscrip- 
tion is  enclosed  in  a  handsome  arabesque,  above 
which  stands  St.  Peter,  whilst  beneath  it  is  depicted 
the  escutcheon  of  the  German  realm.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  worded  in  the  Latin  tongue,  as  are  a  couple 
of  distiches  on  the  opposite  side,  which  may  be  trans- 
lated— "  1  announce  to  the  people  with  my  voice  a 
heavenly  message  ;  souls  are  aroused  by  it,  and  chime 
in  eagerly.  Thou  who  openest  the  hulls  of  the  tem- 
ple, moved  thereto  by  my  voice,  open  at  the  same 
time,  thou  heavenly  porter,  the  gates  of  heaven  !" 
A  German  inscription  runs,  translated,  as  follows  :— 
"  My  name  is  the  Emperor  Bell  ;  I  celebrate  the 
Emperor's  honour  ;  I  stand  on  a  holy  watch-tower, 
and  pray  for  the  German  Empire — that  God  may 
grant  it  peace  and  security."  The  Kaiser-glocke  will 
be  hung  up  in  the  old  belfry,  under  the  present  peal, 
until  the  cathedral  shall  be  finishtd,  when  all  the 
five  bells  composing  the  complete  peal  will  be  defini- 
tively suspended  at  an  elevation  of  200  feet  above  the 
Cf>th'"drnl  =qu;'.r?. 


AVORDS  LEFT  UNSPOKEN. 
When  the  wine  of  life  has  been  well-nigh  quaffed, 

Ere  the  golden  bowl  be  broken, 
Monkish-shrouded  thoughts,  with  their  finger  tips. 

Search  the  heart  for  these  words  unspoken. 

They  shall  find  hot  taunts  from  the  tongue  kept  back. 
Made  pearls  by  the  hurt  heart's  sorrow, 

Never-opened  buds,  with  their  petals  shut 
On  the  fruit  that  would  sting  to-morrow. 

Fallen  shafts  of  wit,  tipped  with  golden  rust ;  > 

Better  so  than  with  cruul  shine  : 
Little  bolts  held  fast  over  happy  trust. 

Forged  in  silence  that  seemed  divine. 

There  be  other  words,  that  a  coward  heart 

Signalled  back  from  the  red  lips'  door, 
That  were  never  born  to  the  waiting  air, 

Alas,  and  alas  1  evermore. 

There  are  hooks  of  steel  that  have  failed  to  catch. 

Chains  too  short  by  a  link  to  hold  ; 
Little  threads  unspuu  in  the  web  of  life, 

That  should  shimmer  to-day  like  gold. 

,  There  are  cheejiing  words,  left  for  laggard  feet 
To  convey  the'iu  that  came  too  late  ; 
The  forgiveness  sent  when  the  spirit  bright 
Might  not  turn  from  the  silent  gate. 

Stirr  the  ebbing  wine  as  thou  wilt,  O  Thought, 

Till  the  shallowing  crimson  pales. 
And  the  words  unspoken  for  good  or  ill. 

Lying  stranded,  shall  tell  their  tales. 

Shining  salvage  some,  from  the  mimic  sea. 
Golden  silence  witli  blessing  crowned, 

Or  the  mute  mistakes  v.  e  can  never  right. 
Ships  that  foundered  when  homeward  bound. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  PARISIAN  LIFE. 
In  a  club  on  the  Boulevards,  which  it  would  hardly 
be  fair  to  name,  a  very  good  anecdote,  says  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Globe,  is  being  told  of  the  Mi- 

Careme.    On  that  day  the  Baron  de  B  ,  who  has 

but  lately  become  a  Benedict,  accepted  an  invitation 
to  a  bachelors'  supper  at  a  fashionable  restaurant, 
and  after  bidding  his  lady  good-by  at  the  door  of 
her  room,  as  she  did  not  care  to  sit  up  for  him,  he 
started  off  to  keep  his  engagement.  When  the  supper 
was  over,  one  of  the  gentlemen  remembered  that  the 
last  ball  was  being  given  at  the  Opdra  Comique,  and 
proposed  that  they  should  all  go.  The  proposition 
was  accepted,  but  not  without  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  the  baron.  When  once  at  the  ball,  the  excitement 
of  the  festivities  and  revels  dissipated  all  the  scruples 
of  M.  de  B  ,  who  with  his  friends  had  soon  col- 
lected round  them  a  gay  party  of  dominoes.  The 
domino  rose,  who  for  the  moment  had  engrossed  the 
attentions  of  the  baron,  dropped  her  fan.  He  gal- 
lantly stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  was  offering  it  to 
the  lady  when  the  frou-frou  of  a  domino  blanc 
passing  attracted  his  attention.  He  turned, 
and  to  his  horror  beheld  the  domino  he 
had  authorised  his  wife  to  order  fur  the  grand  hal 
masque  at  M.   Arseue   Houssaye's.      The  Baron 

de  B  could  swear  to  the  costume  and  to  the 

antique  lace  he  himself  had  bought  for  the  dress  of 
his  wife,  whom  he  had  seen  retiring  for  the  night  be- 
fore leaving  home.  Horror  of  horrors  !  the  domino 
bUinc  was  leaning  nonchalantly  on  the  arm  of  a  gentle- 
man. To  make  certain,  the  baron  passed  the  domino 
and  placed  himself  so  that  the  couple  must  pass  close 
to  him.  On  they  came,  arm  in  arm,  chatting  ;  but 
the  lady  raised  her  eyes,  caught  sight  of  the  baron, 
started  like  a  guilty  thing,  and  turned  and  fled.  M. 

de  B  ,  who  tells  the  story  himself,  says  that  he 

cannot  describe  what  passed  in  his  uiind  as  he  hurried 
like  a  maniac  after  the  domino.  The  words  of  Dumas, 
jun.,  "tues-la,"  sounded  in  his  ears  ;  but  he  came  up 
to  the  lady,  who  cowered  down  on  a  seat  in  the 
couloir  unable  to  utter  a  woid,  extending  her  hands 
as  if  begging  for  mercy.  Gripping  her  wrist  with  one 
hand,  with  the  other  he  tyre  off  the  loup  which  con- 
cealed her  face,  and  behel\l  to  his  astonishment  the 
features  of  his  wife's  lady'A  maid,  who  had  put  on  the 
costume  of  her  mistress  aiVd  couie  out  for  a  night's 
enjoyment  while  the  latter  was  supposed  to  be  tran- 
quilly sleeping  in  her  bed.  The  baron  was  puzzled 
what  to  do.  He  could  not  dismiss  the  femme  de 
chambre  without  telling  his  \j.'ife  the  whole  affair,  and 
saying  where  and  how  he  met  her  ;  so,  after  warning 
her  not  to  repeat  such  an  offence,  he  ordered  her 
home  instantly,  and  has  since  amused  his  friends 
with  the  narrative  of  his  piquant  adventure,  and  its 
tragic,  or  i-ather  dramatic,  denouement. 


A  few  cabmen  in  Paris  buy  the  daily  papers  and 
let  them  out  for  hirf  to  their  fares. 


THE  WILL  OF  THE  LATE  EMPEROR  OF 
CHINA. 

The  Uuivers  publishes  the  will  of  Tong-Tche,  late 
Emperor  of  China,    The  text  is  as  follows  : — • 

Pekin,  Jan.  13,  1875. 

The  Emperor  Hien-Feung  loaded  me  with  benefits 
when  designating  me  for  the  throne,  notwithstanding 
my  extreme  youth.  I  requested  the  Empresses  to 
rule  as  Regents  (behind  the  curtain),  and  from  morn- 
ing to  evening  they  hved  in  preoccupations  and'  fa- 
tigue, down  to  the  moment  when  they  obliged  me 
to  myself  assume  the  reins  of  government.  I  was 
taught  the  traditions  and  duties  of  the  dynasty.  To 
venerate  heaven,  to  imitate  my  ancestors,  to  apply 
my.self  unceasingly  to  the  cares  of  the  monarchy,  and 
to  love  the  people.  I  myself  felt  how  small  was  my 
merit  ;  I  was  obliged  to  make  up  for  it  by  nightly 
study  ;  and  from  day  to  day  I  was  enabled  to  take  a 
greater  share  in  public  business.  After  ten  years  the 
regency  ceased.  Nevertheless,  I  continued  to  follow 
the  counsels  of  my  mother  ;  and  although  my  armies 
put  down  the  rebellions  Yuefei  and  that  of  the  Nien- 
fel,  although  in  the  Yunnan,  the  Kouei-Tcheou,  the 
Chan-Si,  and  the  Kan-Sou,  they  exterminated  or  sup- 
pressed the  insurgents  Mizo-Tzeu  and  Hoel-Tzeu,  and 
pacified  all  those  provinces,  I  could  not  take  an  in- 
stant of  repose  during  the  whole  length  of  that  war,  so 
anxious  was  I  to  see  my  people  dehvered  from  these 
scourges.  Whether  in  court  or  in  the  provinces  my 
subjects  have  been  able  to  see  how  much,  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  palace,  I  was  preoccupied  with  their 
welfare.  Every  time  that  calamities  occurred  in  the 
empire,  such  as  inundations  or  drought,  all  the 
authorities  used  to  ask  me  for  remissions  of  imposts, 
and  active  assistance,  and  there  is  not  a  province  in 
which  I  did  not  immediately  make  the  effects  of  my 
beneficence  felt.  I  possessed  a  good  constitution,  but 
in  the  eleventh  month  I  was  attacked  with  the  small- 
pox, and  was  obliged  to  nurse  myself  ;  I  feel  a  weak- 
ness coming  over  me,  and  my  breath  is  failing.  Such 
is  the  will  of  heaven  !  The  burden  of  command  is 
so  heavy  that  I  can  only  leave  it  to  a  man  of  inte- 
grity. Therefore  I  have  respectfully  accepted  the 
order  of  the  two  Fmpresses  giving  to  the  Emperor 
(Hien-Feung),  my  father,  Tsai-Tien,  son  of  the  Prince 
I'cheum  (seventh  prince),  as  adopted  son  with  the 
right  of  ascending  the  throne.  My  successor  is  ani- 
mated with  sentiments  of  humanity  and  filial  respect; 
he  is  intelligent,  and  will  accept  with  respect  the 
task  which  I  leave  him.  Heaven,  which  makes  the 
people,  owes  to  them  an  Emperor  fit  to  govern  and 
watch  over  them.  My  successor  will  show  himself 
careful  of  his  duties,  and  will  seek  to  understand  the 
worth  of  his  subjects,  to  calm  the  populations,  and 
to  insure  for  ever  the  stability  of  the 
throne  which  I  bequeath  to  him.  May  he  obey 
the  two  Empresses  and  take  care  of  them,  and 
may  he  render  himself  worthy  of  their  maternal 
affection !  As  to  the  civil  aiiA  ttiilitary  officers  of  the 
capital  and  the  provinces,  they  will  second  the  Em- 
peror in  his  work  of  pacification  by  their  zeal,  spirit) 
of  justice,  and  application  to  their  duties.  If  that 
wish  is  heard,  I  shall  die  in  peace.  My  successor, 
following  the  custom  established  by  our  predecessors, 
will  go  out  of  mourning  at  the  end  of  twenty-seven 
days.  Respect  my  words_,  and  make  them  known  to  all. 

An  autograph  letter  of  Robert  Burns  has  been  sold 
in  London  for  £60. 

It  is  a  very  unsafe  thing  in  a  London  theatre  to 
hiss  or  to  speak  aloud  against  the  performance. 
Some  time  since,  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Mr.  Henry 
Blackburn,  formerly  editor  of  London  Society,  said  to 
one  of  the  officials  that  he  did  not  think  much  of  the 
piece.  The  imprudent  man  was  going  out  between 
the  acts  when  he  ventured  upon  this  remark,  and 
the  boxkeeper,  of  course,  refused  to  let  him  return. 
Mr.  Blackburn,  who  had  paid  for  his  place,  tried  to 
force  his  way  in,  upon  which  he  was  given  in  charge 
for  "  creating  a  disturbance."  The  magistrate  dis- 
missed the  case.  Meanwhile,  however,  Mr.  Black- 
burn had  been  kept  out  of  the  theatre  by  force.  He 
had  even  been  carried  off  to  the  station-house  ;  and 
managers,  doubtless,  hope  that  the  lesson  adminis- 
tered to  this  gentleman  will  have  a  salutary  effect 
upon  other  gentlemen  equally  difficult  to  please. 
Lady  Flora,  all  the  more,  is  not  a  good  piece.  It  is 
well  played,  and  the  parts  are  cleverly  suited  to  the 
actors  and  actresses  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
But  whatever  the  checktakers  at  the  Court  Theatre 
may  think  on  the  subject,  the  piece  is  as  weak  as  it 
well  can  be. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


SETH  LUCKET'S  COURTING. 


"  Miss  Katie,  \Till  you  marry  me  ?" 

Never  was  there  a  more  surprised  girl  in  the 
world,  and  a  very  indignant  one  too,  than  pretty 
Katie  Cummings,  when  Seth  Lucket  came  to  her, 
and  with  as  much  coolness  and  composure  as  thou,'2;h 
she  had  given  him  reason  to  believe  such  a  question 
would  be  agreeable  to  her,  asked  her  to  marry  him. 

"  Seth  Lucket,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  she  said. 

"  Just  what  I  say.  Miss  Katie." 

"  I  have  never  given  you  cause  to  believe  for  a 
moment  I  would. 

•   "  No  ;  not  to  believs,  Miss  Katie,  but  certainly  to 

hope  so.    You  have  always  been  kind  to  me,  and  

Well,  I  don't  know  how  to  do  this  thing  of  courting 
just  as  it  should  be,  may  be.  It's  a  new  thing  to  me. 
But  I  will  just  tell  you  how_  I  feel.  You've  been 
always  kind  to  me,  and  I've  grown  to  think  a  great 
deal  of  you  ;  and  if  you  can  love  me,  why  there's  no- 
thing on  earth  that  is  right  but  what  I'll  do  for  you. 
I  don't  drink  or  smoke.  I'm  not  fond  of  card  play- 
ing, nor  given  to  profane  language.  There  is  not 
much  bad  in  me.    Will  you  have  me  ?" 

"  Not  much  good  either.  Thank  you.  No,  I  will 
not,"  Katie  answered,  her  Indignation  a  little  mollified 
ty  Seth's  earnest,  respectful  manner. 

"  No  ?  Well,  may  be  not.  But  I  would  have  tried 
to  grow  better  for  your  sake.  I'm  sorry — a  little  dis- 
appointed. But  it  won't  hurt  bad,  or  very  long.  I'm 
glad  I  spoke,  and  found  out  before  it  grew  any  worse 
with  me.  There  is  nothing  like  taking  a  thing  in 
time.  Perhaps  I  can  find  some  one  else  who  will 
take  me.  It  won't  make  much  difference  in  the  end. 
All  young  girls  are  lovely  to  me,  all  women  good. 
And  I'm  siire  to  love  any  one  who  loves  me.  Don't 
feel  bad  about  it.  Miss  Katie.  I  don't  blame  you  for 
what  you  can't  help.    Good  evening." 

And  Seth  moved  away,  whistling  "  Coming 
.through  the  rye." 

And  Katie  exclaimed  : 

"  Well,  I  declare  he  i.s  an  original.  I'll  wager  some- 
thing pretty  he  will  court  every  girl  in  the  village  be- 
fore six  months  have  passed  !  Let  me  count  how 
many.  Jlay  Garner,  Gertie  Ashley,  Fannie  Bartlett, 
Georgie  and  Ada  Campbell — I  believe  that's  all,  old 
enough  for  him  to  court  during  that  time — with  my- 
self, si.'c.  One  a  month.  Oh,  I  forgot.  May  be  it  is 
possible  he  might  ask  Louise  Gaines — hardly.  Shei.? 
a  little  too  old  for  him.  Let  me  see.  He  is  thirty, 
she  thirty-two,  although  she  does  not  look  it.  If  he 
had  wanted  her  he  would  have  asked  her  first,  be- 
cause he  always  has  waited  on  her  since  he  first  called 
himself  a  man.  I  wonder  what  has  come  over  the 
fellow,  just  to  think  of  going  a-courting  ?" 

Seth  was  a  really  good  young  man.  No  one  in 
the  village  could  say  a  word  against  his  moral  cha- 
racter. His  want  of  energy  was  all  his  friends  could 
complain  of.  He  owned  a  little  bit  of  a  place,  and 
managed  to  worn  it  j  ust  enough  to  make  a  crop  suf- 
ficient to  keep  him  in  clothes  and  enough  to  eat. 
But  all  he  had  he  was  always  ready  to  give  away  to 
any  one  more  needy  ;  generous  to  a  fault.  Folks 
■   said  he  would  giye  his  head  away  if  he  could. 

Well,  to  the  villagers'  surprise,  Seth  was  trying 
then  to  give  his  heart  away. 

"  I  must  get  a  wife  to  take  care  of  me  and  what 
I've  got,"  said  Seth. 

He  was  just  a  little  disappointed  when  the  pret- 
tiest girl  in  the  village  refused  him.  But  as  he  had 
Eaid,  he  could  love  any  one  who  would  love  him. 
He  possessed  the  greatest  respect  for  all  women 
The  memory  of  his  mother,  whom  he  really  wor- 
shipped, made  him  do  it  "  for  mother's  sake,"  he 
eaid. 

It  seemed  rather  presumptuous  for  Seth,  with 
such  a  meagre  amount  of  the  world's  possessions,  to 
think  of  the  girls  mentioned.  But,  nevertheless,  he 
did  ;  and  in  three  months  more  had  been  refused  by 
the  Campbell  girls  and  Mary  Garner.  At  first  the 
girls  each  kept  their  secret ;  but  it  leaked  out,  and  a 
merry  time  they  had.  Not  one  of  them  could  flatter 
herself,  though,  that  he  was  wounded  much  bv  her 
loss. 

Seth  possessed  a  good  deal  of  quiet  humour,  and 
\ 


'.r;LS  pretty  g'.od  i.-ou;]-.;iny  ;  aif.-ayi  ready  to  ue  oi 
Ally  service  he  could  i  j  the  girls.  Siy,  ciltiiou^jh  lh<ay 
laughed  at  and  snubbed  him  sometimes,  they  alway.s 
made  it  right  by  doing  better  the  next  time  they  met 
him. 

One  day  Seth  left  the  village  and  went  to  the  city; 
when,  after  staying  four  or  five  days,  he  retunic-il, 
saying  he  had  been  having  his  wedding  suit  made. 
This  he  told  Fannie  Bartlett,  who  a:;kf;d  : 

"  V''^'  ^''^^  earth  in  going  to  have  you,  Seth  ? 
I^xoiise  nie — I  mean,  whom  are  you  going  to  marry?" 

"  I'm  not  quite  certain  yet  ;  but  somebody  sure; 
and  I  thought  it  as  well  to  have  ray  suit  ready,  while 
I  had  the  money  to  pay  for  it,"  answered  Seth. 

And  Fannie,  trying  to  keep  back  her  l.iughtu-r, 
brought  the  tears  into  her  ej-es,  which,  perhaps, 
Seth  niisunt'.eritdnd,  for  he  said:^ 

"  Don't  ciy,  Fannie  ;  there  is  a  chance  for  you 
yet.  But  I  won't  ask  you  until  I  do  the  right  thing 
first.  Here — look  at  this.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  nice 
young  man  who  wants  me  to  tell  you  he  1ns  seen 
you,  and  sit?  a  lot  of  store  by' you  ;  and  if  you'll 
have  him  you  won't  regrit  it." 

Fannie  took  the  picture  and  looked  at  it,  Seth 
eagerly  watchinrjher  countenance,  which  expressed  a 
good  deal  of  perplexity. 

'•  I've  seen  this  young  man  somewhere  ;  but  I  can- 
not tell  where,"  said  Fannie. 

"  I  think  you  have,' '  answered  Seth. 
"But  where  V  Tell  me,  Seth."  She  looked  be- 
seechingly into  Seth's  face.  "  Why,  Seth  Lucket, 
this  ain't  you  ?  I  do  believe — .  No.  I  declare  it 
is — and  it  is  not.  Why,  this  is  an  elegant  looking  man, 
and  you — " 

'•  That's  30,  Fannie  ;  but  to  relieve  your  periikxity, 
I'll  tell  you,  and  save  you  the  trouble  of  telling  me 
how  I  look.  That's  the  way  I  intend  to  look  when 
I  am  in  my  weddiug  suit,  and  when  there  iii  a  Mrs. 
Lucket  for  me  tu  louk  well  to  please.  Don't  you 
understand  ?  Now  I'll  tell  you  hov.'  I  got  it  done  so. 
I  went  first  and  sat  for  my  picture  at  the  photograph 
gallery  ;  then  I  took  it  to  a  lady  who  has  the  most 
wonderful  talent,  folks  say,  and  I  know  it  myself 
now.  I  told  her  to  fix  me  up,  not  as  I  was,  but  as  I 
ought  to  be,  to  please  my  lady-love,  in  the  style 
hair  and  dress,  whiskers  and  moustache.  So  she  has 
done  it  well.  Will  you  have  the  picture  now,  and 
me  afterwards  as  soon  as  you  please  ?" 

"  No,  indeed  ;  for  I  truly  believe,  Seth,  you  are 
crazy,  and  will  end  your  days  iu  the  lunatic  asylum." 

''  All  right,  Fannie  ;  I'm  a  little  sorry.  You  might 
do  worse.  And  if  yuu  won't  have  me,  somebody 
else  may,"  .said  Seth  ;  and  he  went  his  way,  smiling 
gently,  and  thinking,  why  could  hot  the  girls  take  a 
liking  to  him  ? 

O  ie  more  remained  of  the  real  young  girls,  and  in 
due  time  Seth  presented  himself  to  her.  This  was 
Gertie  A.shley— not  near  as  pretty  as  some  of  the 
others,  but  a  sweet,  sensible  girl,  who,  when  Seth 
asked  her  to  have  him,  said  : 

"  You  are  too  late,  Sethi  Somebody  else  thinks 
more  of  me  than  you  do,  I  know  ;  for  he  has  asked 
me  during  the  time  yon  have  been  asking  so  many. 
Possibly,  if  you  had  come  six  months  ago,  I  might 
have  said  Ye,?.  But  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  Seth, 
and  I  think,  with  you,  some  of  these  girls  may  go 
further  and  fare  worse.  Fknow  you  will  tiake  a 
good  husband,  and  I  know  somebody  who  will  make 
you  a  good  wife  ;  but  from  a  rumour  I  heard  this 
morning,  I  fear  you  will  be  too  late  there  too.  They 
say  Parson  Smiley  is  after  Louise." 

"What!"  exclaimed , Seth,  starting  up.  "  How  dare 
he  come  after  her  !  I'll  make  him  smile  on  the  wrong 
side  of  his  mouth.  He  marry  Louise  !  or  any  other 
man  get  her  !    Not  while  I'm  about." 

"  Why,  Seth,  what  do  you  mean  ?  She  does  not 
belong  to  you  or  any  one  else,  poor  girl.  She  is  alone 

in  the  world  now  " 

"  Yes,  she  does.  Where  am  I  ?  Haven't  I  been 
waiting  on  her  for  years '!  Although  I  never  thouifht 
of  marrying  her  myself,  I  never  thought  of  any  one 
else  doing  so.  I've  always  iiitended  Louise  should 
be  with  me  when  I  have  a  nice  home  and  a  wife. 
Parson  Smiley  have  Louis?  !  No,  I  vow  he  shall  not," 
Seth  said,  every  moment  waxins:  vrarmer.  And  seiz- 
ing his  hat,  he  darted  out,  without  saying  "  good- 
bye." 

A  moment,  a:id  he  was  back  again,  saying  : 
"  Excuse  me,  Gertie  ;  good-bye.    And  I'm  much 
oblioed  to  you  for  what  you've  said.    You  are  the 
best  friend  I've  got,  and  I  v.'ill  never  forget  that  you 
broueht  me  to  my  senses." 

Paght  to  Louise's  home  he  went.  ,  She  had  recently 
lost  her  mother.    When  coming  to  ofl'er  consolation. 


F  1)        liriii.Uy  hud  luKined  livw  gvod  and  Lively  i';e 

Sc-th  found  the  patron  there.  TLey  sat  quite  so- 
ciably until  nine  o'cl,jc-k.  Then  the  pa-iou  looked  at 
his  watch,  then  at  Seth,  and  sat  on.  Half-pa.-t  nine, 
and  tlie  reverend  gentleman  grew  regtlese — looked 
ar^ain  at  his  watcli,  again  at  Setii.  And  Btill  .'^■eth  sat. 
Ten  o'l.-loelc,  and  aiiotiier  look  at  tlie  gre.-.t  silver  time- 
keeper, with  an  exclamation  about  "  not  dreiming  it 
was  so  late." 

Another  half  hour,  and  they  both  sat — not  on  a  bed 
of  roses,  I'm  sure.  The  par.^on  made  a  move  as  if  to 
go.  But  Seth  niovr-d  not,  unk.?s  to  lis  himaelf  firmer 
in  the  groit  arm-chair,  Louise  tried  to  be  ajjresable 
ami  ent.  rtiiiniiig,  but  .she  was  very  tired,  and  won- 
dered why  they  both  did  not  go,  and  more  particu- 
larly v.  hat  kept  Seth. 

The  parson,  finding  his  rival  did  not  second  hi» 
movement,  had  relapsed  ag.ain  to  quietness  for  a 
time.    Then  in  desperation,  he  said  : 

"  It  surely  cannot  be  eleven  o'clock.  I  must  be  fast. 
Have  you  the  time,  Mr.  Lucket  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  If  I  had  it  v.-ould  b''  sure  to  be  slow,  and 
like  me,  never  in  a  hun-y,"  answered  Seth,  going 
deeper  down  and  further  back  in  his  chair. 

With  a  look  that  onght  to  have  moved  Seth,  the 
parson  said  : 

"  So  I  .see,  sir.    Good  night." 
Louise  i;ccompanied  him  to  the  passage,  holding 
the  lamp  for  him  to  get  his  coat  and  hat.    And  Seth 
heard  him  say  : 

"  I  v.ill  call  to-morrow  afternoon,  if  you  are  not  en- 
gaged." 

And  Louise  answered  : 
"  I  shall  be  at  home." 

"  Curse  him,  I  was  going  to  say,"  Seth  muttered. 
He  was  lookiug  cross  enough,  when  Louise  came  in 
asked  : 

"  Now  what  is  it  '  Something  wrong  with  you  ? 
Has  Gertie  Ashley  i-efused  you  :'" 

"  Ye.s,  and  I  am  glad  she  did.  She's  a  splendid  girl. 
But  do  you  think  I  care  if  the  girls,  every  one  of  them 
except  you,  refuse  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  Sech  !  now  you  are  too  bad.  You  have 
courted  every  girl  in  the  village,  and  in  desperation 

come  to  the  old  maid  at  last  " 

"Stop,  Louise  I  You  know  I've  been  waiting  on 
you  for  ten  years.  And  I  know  that  it  is  because 
I  liave  liked  you  better  than  all  others,  that  their 
refusals  never  hurt  me.  Now  this  evening  Gertie 
told  me  about  the  parsou,  and  it  wr.s  that  which 
brought  me-  to  my  senses.  I  never  dreamed  or  in- 
tended you  to  marry  any  one.  And  now  I  declare, 
if  you  don't  have  me,  I'll  do  something  desperate. 
I  always  thought  of  you  as  belongins;  to  me  in  some 
way.  So  you  have  got  to  take  me  or  no  one." 
'■  Seth,  look  at  me,"  said  Louise,  gravely. 
Seth  did,  and  she  saw  he  was  really  in  earnest. 
She  continued  : 

"  Parson  Smiley  will  ask  me  to  be  his  wife  to- 
morrow— " 

"  I'll  choke  him,  so  he  can't,"  interrupted  Seth. 
"  Hush,  Seth.    Of  coursa  I  do  not  love  him  ;  but 
he  is  kind  and  good  ;  and  I  am  lonely,  and  with  few 
friend.s,  if  any.'' 

"I  m  worth  a  dozen,  if  you  only  would  believe 
it." 

'•  Yes,  Seth.  But  I  saw  you  were  determined  to 
find  some  one  else  to  love,  so  I  have  tried  to  thick 
of  you  as  belonging  to  any  one  but  me  ;  and  so  I 
thought  I  might  be  at  least  peaceful  and  contented 
iu  the  parsonage." 

"  Now,  Louise,  let  us  settle  this  matter  for  ever. 
I  like  you.  If  1  find  I'm  safe  in  doing  so  I'll  love 
vou  ;  :\ud  when  I  love  it  is  in  truth.  I've  never 
yet  told  any  girl  I  loved  her,  and  they  will  tell  you 
so.    Now,  will  you  take  me  ?  Marry  me  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  to-morrow,  Seth.  Indeed  I  cannot. 
But  sometime  I  will,  if  you  wish,"  Louise  said 
quietly. 

And  Seth,  kiasing  her,  drew  her  down  beside  him, 
and  said  : 

"  I  declare  I  never  knew  how  pretty  you  were  be- 
fore. Now  I  won't  try  to  tell  you  how  thankful  I 
am  for  your  promise  ;  but  I'll  tell  you  just  why  I 
want  this  luatter  fixed  up  to-morrow." 

Seth  told  his  reasons,  and  Louise's  brown  eyes 
grew  larger,  and  looked  as  a  c'nild's  when  hearing  a 
wondeilul  fiury  story.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
asked  : 

'■  Now,  will  you  have  me  to-morrow,  Louisa  ;  cr 
shall  I  leave  you  !  " 

"  I  will  go  wit'h  you,  Seth,"  Louise  said. 
Th..-  next  d-iy  Parson  Smiley  received  a  note  fvc^a 
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her,  saying  she  would  not  be  home  as  she  had  pro- 
rciseti.  Shu  \ras  thea  about  leaviug  the  villags,  lo  be 
abpsnt  fi'V  some  time. 

The  ra  son  could  not;uuderstand  Trhat  it  me.int 
until  Gertie  Ashley,  who,  with  her  betnithed  Wil- 
liam L.-iwton,  had  ac.onipiinied  ::>eth  aud  Louise 
to  tovfn,  retuTiied  and  annouucjd  the  m.arriKgc. 

The  surprise  of  the  person,  and  the  villagers  .rrene- 
r-llv,  may  be  im^ijinec!,  but  where  Keth  got  money 
enough  to  get  uiiirricd  on  was  a  mystery.  He  had 
tiud  several  th.^t  ha  bad  got  his  wedding  suit  n':uly, 
and  thit  w.\3  .lU  tiiey  kuew  ubout  it.  ijonie  declared 
th»y  were  travcliiug  on  the  lutle  bit  ot"  fortune 
Louise's  mother  left  her — :-.bout  £50.  It  AVillirun 
Livv  toa  kue.v  more  about  it  he  siid  nothing,  until 
one  day,  about  a  week  aicer,  the  young  lav/yer  dis- 
played a  letter  bo  had  just  taken  from  the  office, 
from  Seth  Lucket,  written  on  the  eve  of  hi^  depar- 
ture for  Europe,  to  settle  up  the  estate  of  au  old 
uncle,  who  had  left  him  ''a  little  remembrancs,"  Seth 
wrote  : 

A  year  after,  Seth  came  again  among  them,  look- 
ing, as  he  told  Far;uie  Bartlett  he  was  going  to,  when 
he  had  a  wife  to  look  well  for — as  elegant  a  young 
m^'.n  as  the  picture  hj  showed  her.  Louise's  travel 
had  wonderfiiiiy  imjiroved  her,  and  no  one  toraaio- 
ment  dou'oted  her  being  very  happy,  notwithstand- 
ing she  knew  her  hv.shand  had  asktd  six  girls  befoi-e 
her.  Gertie  AFihlcy  was  on  tlie  eve  of  her  wedding, 
f.eth  and  Louise  insisted  they  should  come  to  their 
i'>me  in  the  city,  and  extended  the  invitation  to  the 
i ve  other  girls,  offering  such  inducements  that  they 
i  )  gladly  accepted.  Xone  of  them  had  ever  beheld 
f  .ch  a  uiagniiicent  establishment  as  Louise  presided 
»ver  ;  and  each  one  but  Gertie,  I  truly  think,  would 
■■avc  been  better  pleased  if  Louise  had  not  looked 
Miite  so  healthy  and  strong  ;  no  prospect  in  viev/ of 
I  ^th  ever  being  in  tlie  matrimonial  market  again. 
i)h.  if  it  .should  be,  I  am  sure  never  would  be  heard 
again  the  question,  ''  ^Vho  wouM  have  Seth  Lucket?" 
The  "little  rc-membrauct,  '  proved  to  be  more  than 
•c50,000. 

HIS  AND  HERS. 
Hi5.  to  struggle  ami  liefcnd  ; 

Hers  to  quietly  avranyo  ; 
His  10  make  nifie  forces  bend  ; 

Ilcrs  to  soothe  in  every  change. 
H)s  to  mauage  or  invent ; 

War  when  it  may  bring  its  night, 
Givinc  a  fail,  b^a^e  cou.<!erit, 

Eveiinore  the  watchword,  "  Kight." 
Hers  the  inner  wealth  to  keep. 

Shielded  irom  the  outer  blaze ; 
But  when  over  battle's  sweeji. 

On  his  brow  to  press  her  praise. 

Thus  iemptations  forth  he'll  meet, 

Peril.",  trials,  nil  will  date, 
Willie  lie  knows  an  aiigel  sweet 

>'•  r.t  hes  in  a  .'^afe  home  there— 
WachcH  till  his  glad  rrtiun— 

■'.vhvu  ill'.)  rausic  ol  the  liearth. 
Where  their  married  heart-stars  bnrn, 

Bieathes  fne  dearest  on  the  earth. 

"lis  is  the  stern  field  v/ifchont ; 

Hers  is  the  bri^ilit  ono  v/ichin  ; 

■t  there  is  stich  peace  abor.t, 

Xeithcr 's  ever  calicd  to  win. 
E!)ual  riglit  a:Tiid  the  place— 

Crowced  t<'gether  Strength  and  Grace. 

SworH-anne.l  Hiislianrt  I   Pearl-wreathed  Wife  ! 

Ye  have  founii  tlie  re.<»l  slirine 
Where  the  children  Ir.eatho  true  life  ; 

Obcfl:once,  love,  joy  eiit  ivincd. 
■i'cs,  if.  is  prophetii'.  ti  o, 

l)i  tiie  liiansiuu  waiting  you 
Tinder  that  Kterual  Dome 
Where  the  gentle,  brave  and  tree 

Live,  love  in  a  Heavenly  Home. 


Peramisulatous.— P.  Lcdv.-ii!ge,  maiivfaeturer,  No.  'X2, 
Amier.-- -street,  and  iJ2Lo-.vor  Unuaiul-quay.  X.B.— Repairs 
promptly  executed.  l:ioi 

CKir.u  Emigi'.ants. — The  stf ani.'-liip  Moravian,  of 
the  Allan  line,  whicli  Sidlc-d  on  Tuestlay  from  Liver- 
pool for  Canada,  carried  71  children  from  the  Liver- 
pool Sheltering  Home,  who  are  destined  to  be  placed 
ia  families  in  Xova  Sccjiia.  The  children  consisted  of 
ten  male.s  under  the  age  of  eight  years,  25  over  tluj 
age  of  c:gLt,  11  girl.?  under  eight,  and  18  ove;-,  with 
seven  infants,  masking  71  in  all.  The  children  are 
accoinp.anied  by  Mrs.  Birt,  the  lady  superintendent. 
und'U- whose  diarge  i'-JS  children  have  already  gone 
to  C.ui.ida  from  the  Honn:,  and  thei-e  b?en  pl-.ccd  in 
Bituitions,  .1.-.  was  fhown  by  the  president  of  the  iu- 
gtitution,  Mr.  Shepherd  '^Villiamson,  in  a  letter  v.hich 
appejrsd  last  week.  All  the  children  looked  remark- 
ably well  and  joyous  in  anticipation  of  their  future 
lLf«sin  Canada.. 


THE  LATE  MR.  H.  L.  BATEMAN. 

A  correspondent  sends  to  the  Tima;  the  following 
particulars  resj.'ecting  Mr.Bateman's  sudden  death  : — 

"  On  the  21st  March  iMr.  Henry  Irving  gave  a  dinner 
to  a  large  number  of  theatrical  friends,  of  whom 
Mr.  Batcman  was  one.  at  the  Pall  IMall  Restaurant. 
Mr.  Irving's  liospitality  h"ving  been  prolonged 
somewhat  beyond  the  legal  htnn-  for  closing  licensed 
houses,  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  appearance  of  a  iiosuR  of  police-con- 
stables, iic-ded  by  their  superior  ofhcer,  who  rather 
unceremoniously  required  *-hat  the  company  should 
at  once  separate.  Mr.  Bateman,  who  was  sitting 
ui'on  Mr.  Irving's  right  hand,  being  of  a  somewhat 
excitable  temperament,  protested  in  good  set 
terms,  at  the  san:ie  time  ofi'ering  his  addre.'S  card  and 
those  of  several  other  gentlemen  present  to  the  chief 
officer,  who  is  stated  to  have  peremptorily  replied 
that  he  wanted  no  cards,  but  that  what  he  required 
was  the  immediate  dispersal  of  the  party.  Mr.  Bate- 
man was  e.\'ces.sive!y  indignant,  and  having  given  ex- 
pre5si(jn  to  hi,?  f'^elincs,  presently  withdrew  to  the 
Westmin.ster  Club,  of  which  he  and  several  of  the 
gentlemen  present  were  members.  At  the  club  the 
incident  narrated  formed  the  subject  of  animated 
discussion  up  to  an  advanced  hour,  when  the 
company  separated,  Mr.  Bateman  returning  to 
his  residence  at  Rutland-gate.  Rising  at  an  early 
hour  on  Idonday  morning  he  was  in  the  act  of 
dressing,  when  he  complained  of  an  unusual  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  heart,  and,  complying  with  the 
advice  of  his  family,  he  lay  dov.-n  upon  his  bed,  where 
he  remained  throughout  the  day.  In  the  evening 
Miss  Isabel  Bateman  left  her  father's  house  to  enact 
her  role  of  Ophelia  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  without 
the  smallest  apprehension  of  the  serious  nature  of 
her  father's  ilhiess.  At  seven  o'clock  Mr.  Bateman 
appeared  to  be  in  a  calm  sleep.  Shortly  after  nine 
o'clock  he  was  discovered  to  be  dead,  and  the  medi- 
cal man  summoned  on  t'ne  instant  pronounced  that 
death  must  occurred  fully  two  hours  jireviously. 
Intelligence  of  tlie  sad  event  leached  the  theatre 
about  ten  o'clock,  but  it  was  prudently  considered 
desij'able  not  to  inierrupt  the  performance,  and  Miss 
Batem.m,  while  )):is.-ionately  declaiming  upon  the 
death  of  her  hctitious  pareut  Polonious,  wa.;  happily 
ignorant  of  the  death  atthe  same  moment  of  her  own 
father." 


SINGULAR  BREACH  OF  PRqMISE  CASE. 

An  action  brought  by  Miss  Wynn,  the  daughter  of 
an  innkeeper  at  Shrewsbury,  against  Mr.  Hurst,  a 
young  man  possessed  of  a  good  property,  and  re.dd- 
ing  at  Tysedale,  near  Manchester,  for  damages  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  was  tried  at  the 
ShrewsViury  assizes  <jn  Wednesday,  Vjefore  Mr.  .Justice 
.y-chibald.  It  appeared  that  everything  had  been 
ariunged  for  the  marriage,  but  a  postponement 
took  place  at  the  defendant's  request,  and  on 
the  '1th  of  Jainiary  last  the  plaintift'  received 
a  lett'Or  commencing  ''Miss  Wynn,"  in  v/hich  the 
defendant  expressed  his  surprise  at  hearing  that 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  i)nblic-houses  and 
getting  drunk  ;  lie  had  been  in  Shrewsbury  himself 
and  watched  her,  and  found  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  into  low  hou.=:PS  and  as;iociafing  with  bad 
characters.  Heofl'ered  to  pay  for  everything  she  had 
purchased,  finishing  up  by  saying  that  she  had  used 
I  him  very  cruelly.  Mr.  Powell,  in  his  address  to  the 
jury  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  commented  upon  the 
character  of  the  plaintiff,  which  he  said  ho  should 
prove  to  be  very  bad — that  i;i;.tc,i.d  of  being  tem- 
iierate,  modest,  and  chaste,  as  the  defendant  believed 
her  to  be  when  he  made  the  promise,  she  wasju.st 
the  reverse.  The  learned  judge  said  he  had  great 
doubts  wii;  I'ler  the  plea  of  intemperance  w.is  a  goud 
answer  1  o  tl:'  a'.tiun.  Insanity  and  boJIly  infir:nity 
were  licld  to  be  no  defence-,  r'c  would  cunsult  his 
brother  Quain,  and  he  retired  fia'  that  jmr;  ".  e.  On 
his  return  he  said  t'ney  were  cr.ii;  ■  ;i!;rer, I  tliat  the 
plea  of  inteniperanci'  '.vas  no  cii  t,  i^rr,  :iiid  li,-^  to  the 
other  plea,  of  uncb:ii(i(y,  he  jjin.-t  h:)','c  L\  ideucc  of 
jiersonal  unchastity.  More  ]jro.ji  ot.nd^(jciation  with, 
bad  charact'.r;-  not  .sufl;ci"nt.  ?ilr.  Powell  called 
a  witness  to  proi  e  intciaperance,  but  he  v,-as  stopped 
by  the  judge.  Another  witness  was  calicd  *  >  prcive 
unclia.'.i ity.  but  t!ie  Ic.inied  j'^dge  said  h''^  flmuld  re- 
ject evidence  on  both  these  points,  and  should  direct 
the  jury  to  dismiss  it  from  their  minds.  Dr.  Hill 
said  he  was  prep.-ired  to  deny  in  the  most  po.sitive 
manner  all  the  allegations  against  his  'jlient.  The 
jurvjreturned  a  verdict  for  the  i/laintiff—  damsges,  £2f» 


A  DISASTROUS  VOYAGE. 
AVe  take  the  following  from  the  New  York  ffevald 
of  the  13th  inst.  : — "The  steamer  Abbotsford,  be- 
longing to  the  Red  Star  line,  of  Philadelphia,  arrived 
at  Jersey  City  yesterday,  after  a  wonderful  passage 
of  108  days  from  Antwerp.  The  trip,  for  its  misad- 
ventures, was  one  of  the  most  notable  on  record. 
Captain  de  Lammotte  made  the  following  statement  : 
— '  AVe  left  Antwerp  on  November  23,  1874,  bound 
for  New  York,  with  460  passengers  on  board,  and 
all  proceeded  well  till  we  arrived  in  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  where  we  stopped  for  five  or  sis  minutes  to 
land  our  North  Sea,  pilot.  While  thus  engaged  and 
the  pilot  was  stepping  into  a  boat,  the  steamer 
Indus,  belonging  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steamship  Company,  ran  into  us.  carrying  away  our 
stem  to  three  feet  above  the  water  line.  The  Indus 
was  bound  down  the  Channel,  like  ourselves,  and  the 
accident  occurred  through  the  said  vessel  attempting 
and  failing  to  make  a  close  shave  of  us.  The  case  is 
now  pending  in  the  English  Admiralty  Courts.  We 
blew  our  whistles  repeatedly  and  backed  engines  ; 
but  she  did  not  alter  her  helm  quick,  enough,  and 
hence  the  disaster.  The  collision  occurred  very  near 
to  where  the  Australian  emigrant  ship  was  run  into 
by  the  Spanish  steamer  Murillo,  causing  such  fearful 
loss  of  life  about  two  years  ago.  After  the  vessels 
separated  and  the  Indus  had  moved  I  let  go  my 
anchors.  The  following  day  we  steamed  up  to  the 
Victoria  Docks,  London,  where  we  transferred  our 
passengers  to  another  steamer,  and  the  Abbotsford' 
was  repaired,  necessitating  a  delay  of  upwards 
of  a  month.  On  the  22nd  of  December  we  again- 
sailed  for  our  destination,  with  40  new  pas- 
sengers for  Gravesend,  and  all  went  well  until 
we  arrived  in  35  deg.  west  longitude,  and  about 
50  deg.  north  latitude,  being  about  half  way  across 
the  Atlantic,  when  we  encountered  a  very  heavy  gale, 
and  one  day  lost  our  projjeller,  which  had  broke  off, 
leaving  no  vestige  behind.  The  propeller  and  the 
whole  ship  had  been  examined  in  London  by  Lloyd's 
surveyor,  and  what  caused  it  to  snap  off  is  a  mystery 
to  me.  It  had  been  in  use  for  eighteen  months  pre- 
viously and  had  never  shown  any  signs  of  weakness. 
Having  lost  our  screw  we  were  converted  into  a  sail- 
ing ship,  and  I  determined  to  put  Back.  Accordingly, 
on  the  "Jnd  of  January  I  headed  the  ship  for  Queens- 
town.  Terrible  gales  prevailed  at  this  time,  and  no 
less  than  ten  steamers  foundered  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay. We  arrived  off  the  Irish  coast  on  the  12th  of 
Januar}',  and  while  off  the  Fastnets,  heading  for 
Queenstown,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  heavy  gale, 
sighted  our  sister  .steamer,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  sig- 
nalled her  to  stand  by,  which  she  responded  to.  The 
gale  was  blowing  dead  on  the  shore  from  the  south- 
west. After  standing  by  us  the  Pennsylvania  came 
close  to  us  to  try  and  give  us  a  hue,  so  that  we  could 
get  a  hawser  to  her  and  be  towed  by  her  into  Queens- 
town.  While  thus  engaged  the  Pennsylvania  struck 
us  on  the  port  bow,  staving  in  about  forty  feet  of  the 
ship's  side,  above  water-line,  and  the  sea  washed  ia 
and  out  with  the  rolling  of  the  steamer.  The  com- 
partment up  to  the  collision  bulkhead  was  filled  with 
water.  Our  next  efibrt  was  to  beat  off  the  land,  which 
wo  succeeded  in  doing,  the  Pennsylvania  remaining 
near  us  in  case  of  further  accident.  The  following 
morning,  the  wind  having  gone  down,  that  vessel  again 
came  alongside,  and  a  hawser  was  got  on  board  her, 
and  she  tov.'ed  up  to  Queenstown,  about  40  milea 
disiance.  The  Pennsylvania  then  proceeded  on  her 
voyage  to  Philadelphia.  After  making  temporary 
repairs  to  our  ship  we  were  taken  by  two  steamtugs 
to  Liverpoiil,  and  were  then  put  on  dry  dock  and 
fitted  with  a  new  propeller  anil  completely  repaired 
and  overhauled.  On  the  24th  of  February  we  started 
for  the  third  time  for  New  York,  with  19  passengers, 
Wc  have  had  strong  we.'^terly  gales  the  entire  pas- 
sage. (.)ii  the  4th  of  JIarch  we  experienced  a  hur- 
ricuiein  lat.  45  deg.,  long.  40  deg.  49  min.,  from 
we.it  to  noi  th-west,  lasting  30  hours.  My  arrival 
litre  has  terminated  the  most  eventful  voyage  I  ever 
lieai'd  of  in  my  25  years'  experience  as  a  sailor,  15  of 
which  have  been  passed  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,' 
principally  in  the  Inmau  line." 


A  new  journal  with  a  startling  title  is  announced. 
It  is  the  called  the  Fartkiny  Riishl?r/h(,  and  offers 
"  heavenly  treasures  to  the  rich  and  worldly  benrf. '  , 
to  the  poor." 

Becker  Bros."  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  -r 
a  combination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  ard  contain.; 
all  that  is  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  Sout'.;  C.cat 
George's-9treet,  Dubiiu. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH: 


[April  3,  1875, 


For  the  encouragement  of  the  ingenious  and  the 
amusement  of  our  readers  we  intend  giving  £1  per 
week  in  prizes,  in  two  sums  of  ten  shillings  each,  to  be 
awarded,  two  each  week  successively,  to  the  contri- 
butor of  the  best  original  Connndrum,  the  best  original 
Double  Acrostic,  the  best  original  Arithmetical  Puzzle 
the  best  original  Charade,  or  the  best  Answer  to  the 
question  we  shall  propound. 

Each  competitor  must  write  under  a  nom  de  phime, 
but  must  also  send  his  or  her  proper  name  and  address, 
the  latter  to  be  published  only  in  case  of  winning  the 
prize.  Each  envelope  must  be  distinctly  endorsed — 
"  Prize  (charade,  conundrum,  or  acrostic,  as  the  case 
may  be)  Competition."  Clear  and  correct  answers 
must,  of  course,  be  sent  with  the  various  questions. 
It  must  be  understood  also  that  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  various  contributions 
as  well  as  that  which  may  receive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  decisions. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  winner  of  each  prize 
will  be  published  in  this  page,  and  a  Post-Offioe  order 
for  the  amount  forwarded  the  same  day. 

SEVEN  DAYS  will  be  allowed  to  competitors— that 
is  to  say,  communications  may  be  sent  in  seven  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  questions.  All  received 
after  that  day  will  be  destroyed,  unopened.  On  the 
day  fortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each  compe- 
tition, the  prizes  will  be  announced  and  the  winners' 
names  published. 

As  competitors  for  our  Prizes  are  numbered  by  the 
thousand,  we  are  quite  unable  to  consider  replies,  save 
where  o\xr  rules  are  rigidly  complied  with.  The  same 
envelope  must  not  contain  answers  to  different  pro- 
posals— that  is,  to  charades  and  conundrums,  acrostics 
and  puzzles  ;  and  each  envelope  must  be  endorsed  as 
we  request  above.  Cards  and  accompanying  private 
letters  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  only  cause  confu- 
sion and  trouble.  Names  and  addresses,  plainly  writ- 
ten at  the  head  of  the  sheet  containing  the  matter, 
are  quite  sufficient.  Letters  cannot  be  read,  as  it  wou.  \ 
be  physically  impossible,  and  competitors  will  please 
remember  that  sending  them  only  procures  a  place  in 
the  basket  for  their  communications.  There  can  be 
no  exception  to  these  rules. 

Prizes  have  been  awarded  to  : — 

1.  The  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

2.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

3.  J.  A.  Smith,  Rathdrum. 

4.  George  Mathews,  Bray. 

6.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore  Jones,  Templemore. 

6.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

7.  Mrs.  Mary  MacDermott,  80  Lower  Mount -street 
D'.;blin. 

8.  Miss  Anna  Morris,  Post  Office,  Armagh. 

9.  Robert  M.  Kennedy,  6  Brookdale-terrace,  Antrim- 
road,  Belfast' 

10.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore,  county 
Tipperary. 

11.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

12.  John  R.  Daniel,  75  Aungier-street,  Dublin. 

13.  Thomas  Greene,  49  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

14.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

15.  John  J.  Symes,  19  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 

16.  C.  Kavanagh,  Mountrath. 

17.  J.  A.  Smith,  Redcross. 

18.  Albert  E.  Grubb,  35  Grand  Parade,  Cork. 

19.  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

20.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Te.-nplemore. 

21.  John  J.  Mottley,  6  Haddington-road,  Dublin. 

22.  N.  Ward,  Oyster  Island,  Sligo. 

23.  Clare  L,  M'Kinley,  Athy,  County  Kildare. 


24.  Thomas  Greene,  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

25.  The  Countess  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

26.  John  M'Call,  25  Patrick-street,  Dublin. 

27.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry, 
Queen's  County. 

2S.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

29.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore  Tipperary. 

30.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

31.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore. 

32.  Matthew  I.  Bergin,  TuUow,  County  Carlow. 

33.  Mrs.  Mary  M'Dermott,  80  Lower  Mount-street, 
Dublin. 

34.  John  O'Shea,  15  Belvidere-avenue,  Dublin. 
85.  Clare  S.  M'Kinley,  Athy,  County  Kildare. 

36.  J.  S.  Gumley,  Templemore,  Tipperary. 

37.  Miss  M.  G.  Robinson,  Courtown,  Gorey. 

38.  Clare  S.  M'Kinley,  Athy,  County  Kildare. 

39.  Thomas  Waiters,  Tullyraghan,  Castleblayney. 

40.  Francis  M.  Dean,  4  Winton-road,  Leeson  Park, 
Dublin. 

41.  Miss  Jessie  TuUock,  Tipperary. 

42.  James  F.  Dowley,  Bank  of  Ireland,  Tipperary. 

43.  Robert  H.  Dean,  4  Winton-road,  Leeson  Pi.rk, 
Dublin. 

This  week  we  offer  two  prizes  of  Ten  Shillings  eachi 
as  follows  :— 

For  the  best  Poem  on  the  Fate  of  Lady  Hamilton. 

For  the  best  Description  of  Dublin,  or  Belfast,  or 
Cork,  or  Limerick. 


 0  

The  following  Acrostic  by  James  F.  Dowley,  Bank  of 
Ireland,  Tipperary,  has  been  awarded  the  prize  of  ten  shil- 
lings offered  in  the  Penny  Despatch  of  March  20  : — 
I. 

Some  think  it  jolly  work  writing  charades, 
And  some  think  acrostics  more  pleasant ; 

But,  for  me,  I  assure  you  I  canuot  agree 
In  either  opiniim  at  present. 

But,  come,  let  mo  see  if  I  cannot  endeavour 

To  write  an  ;>  i-riistic.    Oh,  bother  ! 
Why  if  I  do  f^il.  Til  find  a  good  bail 

Till  I  nian:i3C-  to  in.ake  out  another  ! 

1.  A  muse's  name 

2.  Of  wondrous  fame 
In  days  when  Sulla  ruled  ; 

A  medicine, 

4.  A  god  divine. 

Who  ancient  siuners  schooled  ; 

5.  A  Roman  brave, 
(J.  This  waters  lave, 

For  isle  another  term  ; 

7.  A  Scripture  kin?, 

8.  A  sect— a  thing. 
Of  quackery  the  germ. 

Can'st  thou  not  guess  me  ?  strange  thy  wond'ring  eyes 
Can  fail  to  sea  what  now  before  thein  lies  ! 

We  subjoin  the  following  : — 
II. 

1.  It  comes  in  the  morning, 

2.  Without  it  we  d  die, 

3.  Everyone  has  it  as  surely  as  I" 

4.  A  species  of  repetile, 

5.  A  very  large  beast, 

6.  Au  emblem  of  triumph, 

7.  Tha  French  word  for  yes, 
S.  A  fop,  or  a  flower. 

Whichever  you  please; 
9.  The  emblem  of  peace, 

10.  A  drink  for  the  gods. 

11.  A  dangerous  drug, 

To  be  used  with  great  care. 

12.  This  sits  well  on  tlie  darne 
Who  is  forty  and  fnir. 

1.3.  A  nice  game  at  cards, 

14.  Ami  a  place  to  keep  meat, 

Brings  this  to  an  end 

And  makes  it  complete. 

The  primals  and  finals  will  tell  of  a  maij 
Who  rescued  his  cimntry  from  tyranny's  ban. 
The  green  branch  has  withered  on  Liberty's  tree, 
But  his  mcm'rv  isnrccn,  and  his  country  is  free. 
1,  4,  51,  45,  1  S3  7  2. 

Those  numbers  well  chosen  from  out  either  side 
Will  teil  us  the  place  where  this  patriot  did, 

VnsTA 

III. 

My  first  is  e.atablo,  my  second  the  same. 
Though  both  are  ditierent  iu  taste  and  in  iiame. 

"  The  soldier's  hope,  the  patriot's  zeal." 

"  0,  Qod!  my  lisping  lips  proclaim, 


That  word  the  angels  fear  to  name." 
"  Emblem  of  eternity," 

"  Let  it  grow  where  it  will,  cannot  flourish  alone, 
But  will  lean  to  the  nearest  and  loveliest  thing." 

— —  INCOGMTO. 
IV. 
PRIMALS. 

A  chieftain,  on  whose  very  slightest  word 

Leaped  forth  a  host  of  kerns  and  gallowglasses, 
The  immortal  hero  of  the  "i'cllow  Ford, 

Whose  gleaming  sword  was  quick  as  lightning  fiaghcs. 
He  loved  the  country  he  so  well  protected, 

As  many  of  her  foes  long  lecollected. 

FINALS. 

What  Irishman  can  hear  without  a  sigh 

The  name  of  this  great  Irish  general  spoken ; 
The  patriot  must  shade  his  moistening  eye, 

To  hide  the  manly  sympathetic  token. 
O'er  his  death  wound  the  soldier  drew  his  hand. 

Then  viewed  the  life-blood  dripping  from  his  finger: 
"  Ah  !  would,"  he  said,  "  this  was  for  Ireland," 

'Twould  make  the  moments  happy  that  I  linger." 

WORDS. 

1.  In  pastime,  youth,  or  love  how  fast  they  go. 
But,  ah  1  in  age  or  pain  they're  wond'rous  slow. 

2.  To  keep  oft  rain  or  snow  this  has  been  made, 
And  serves  in  summer  as  a  cooling  shade. 

3.  This  is  an  order  'mong  the  rich  and  great, 
And  worn  by  dames  of  high  and  low  estate. 

4  For  my  two  v/arriors  'tis  indeed  a  name 

That  they  from  many  a  hard-fougUt  battle  claim. 

5.  They  call  this  part  a  simpleton  or  fool. 

Untaught,  except  in  modest  Nature's  school. 

('.  A  forgery  for  this  you  will  insert ; 

But  words  are  scarce,  and  it  you  must  invert. 

7.  This  is  a  gift  with  which  some  are  endowed— 
To  win,  convince,  or  sway  th'  assembled  crowd. 

8.  The  foremo.«t  letter  of  each  word  will  do. 

9.  The  last  is  ciear— so,  solving  friend,  adieu 

Charley  CHx.vcii 

V. 

A  weak  .and  worthless  kin^,  with  all  the  flower 

And  pride  of  England's  boasted  chivalry, 
And  armies  vast,  invaded  Scotia's  shore. 

And  Scotia  trembled  for  her  liberty. 
But  her  brave  king,  defying  England's  power, 

Has  given  battle,  and  the  Saxons  yield. 
Bold  Scotland's  hardy  sons  are  free  once  more. 

I  sing  that  hero  and  the  battle-field. 

1.  From  first  was  woman  formed  so  fair, 

2.  This  letter  always  is  the  last, 

3.  The  mariner  sees  the  hill-top  glare, 

4.  When  shades  of  this  are  round  us  cast, 

5.  "  Oh,  wherefore  art  thou  this,"  she  saiX 

6.  A  soldier's  coat  of  scarlet  dye. 

7.  The  Queen  of  Scots  here  laid  her  bead. 

8.  This  root  is  good  m  tart  or  pie. 

9.  This  useful  is  without  the  1. 

10.  Each  year  this  almanac  is  made. 

11.  The  Lord  for  ever  did  expel. 

From  last  the  pair  who  disobey'd 

BOB  (AthyX 

VI. 

What  all  the  world  would  wish  to  own 

Though  very  few  obtain. 
What  some  can  gain  with  little  toU, 

What  others  win  ■with  pain. 
What  those  who  win  sometimes  despise, 

Though  oft  'tis  cherished  dear, 
My  whole's  the  sweetest,  fairest  thing 

That  can  on  earth  appear. 

1.  My  first's  an  exclamation 

Of  sorrow  or  of  pain, 

2.  My  next's  a  numeral  adjective, 

3.  My  third's  a  female  name. 

A  maiden  stood  by  her  lover's  side 

Whilst  he  bade  her  a  fond  good-bye. 
He  said,  "  Will  you  forget  me? ' 

4.  And  my  fourth  is  her  reply. 

5.  What  men  sometimes  feel  very  proud  of, 

And  go  into  raptures  about. 
Take  this  for  my  fifth 

And  I'm  sure  you  won't  fail 
My  answer  to  quickly  find  out. 

VII. 

Though  young  in  years  perhaps  we  are. 

Our  name  is  noted  near  and  far. 
And  tells  to  all  who  rea/1  and  run 

Of  splendid  tales  and  prizes  won. 

1.  A  reptile  found  in  country  lanes. 

In  fields,  and  ponds,  and  water  draia&. 

2.  A  noble  brute  of  use  to  man, 
Is  seen  in  cart  and  caravan. 

3.  These  fish  some  people  deem  a  treat. 
And  them  prefer  to  butcher  meat. 

4.  This  often  is  in  depths  profound 
Yet  I  am  trampled  on  the  ground. 

5.  This  very  often  comes  behind. 
Correction  gives,  .as  you  will  find. 

6.  Fr  om  Barcelona  this  is  brought,  ^ 
And  by  t!ie  juveniles  'tis  sought. 

7.  This  lulls  to  sleep,  and  by  my  aid 
An  operation  oft  is  made. 

8.  For  final  word  you  must  write  down. 

On  England's  shores,  a  well-kno»Ti  town. 
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VIII. 

THE  WORDS. 

1.  When  the  days  are  first 

In  summer  weather. 
How  7>leasa*it  to  rove 
Thro'  the  golden  heather. 

2.  I  had  a  good  second 

When  Ivras  at  school ; 
How  quick  did  we  learn 
Each  lesson  and  rule. 

3.  Third  are  spoken  daily 

By  either  foe  or  friend ; 
ifnme  are  spoken  for  a  good, 
And  some  for  a  bittet  end. 

4.  This  is  what  maSes  the  man, 

Tho'  poor  perhaps  he  be  ; 
For  rich,  if  they  are  without  it, 
Are  still  but  poor  to  see  ! 

THE  LETTERS. 

1.  This  is  always  near  the  ground, 

2.  A  town  that's  in  Italia  found  ; 

3.  An  adverb  of  time  we  often  see, 

4.  1  hope  all  of  us  this  would  be  ; 

5.  A  Chriitiau  name  here  you'll  find, 

6.  A  part  of  your  frame  bear  in  mind ; 

7.  A  p.art  of  Africa  this  will  show, 

8.  This  a  kind  of  watch  we  all  well  know; 

9.  A  musician  tills  will  plninly  tell, 

10.  This  is  a  battle-field  where  many  fell. 
The  initials  and  finals  downwards  will  name 
Two  poets  of  the  highest  fame. 

T.  J.  D,  (Waterville). 

IX. 

'jr.VKE  QUOTATION  ACROSTIC  ON  OPERATIC  CHARACTERS. 

Beyond  the  grave 
Eternal  ages  shall  o'er  us  gather, 
iixpire,  and  find  us  still  linked  together : 
The  heart  that  won  me  in  love  to  languish, 
Death's  lesser  anguish  with  me  must  brave. 

lear  me  swear,  then,  this  truth  revealing, 

no  crime  in  thought  or  feeling 
ifi,  7  irnilty  :  Oh,  thus  appealing, 
•-    •  il  not  refuse  belief  !" 

4Se  to  thy  centre,  perfidious  one  ! 
aou  knowest  the  cause  is  ample, 
-  for  thy  felon  self  alone. 
.  vff  have  ye  need  to  tremble — 
Shrink  out  of  life  in  fear 
For  those  thine  ofi'spring  ! 
Tremble  for  me,  vile  wretch  I 
Aye,  tremble  for  me  ! ' 

"  Adieu,  done,  ma  chaumlers,  adieu  sejour 
tranquille  ! 
Je  t'  abandonne  pour  jamais. 
Bonheur  que  j'ai  goute  dans  ce  modeste 
asile. 

Me  suirras-ta  dans  un  palais  1" 

There  where  the  field  of  

Swam  with  the  blood  of  legions, 
My  prostrate  and  well  nigh  breathless  form 
Spoke  out  how  true  mine  allegiance. 

True  love,  true  love  is  in  my  heait, 
Treasured  deep  for  thee  I  cherish. 

And  from  me  it  shall  not  part. 
Though  the  world  itself  should  perish  1 

J  confess  ifi  the  zephyr  I've  prided. 
Since  to  her  breezes  thy  name  I've  confided, 
In  the  sun,  since  with  thee  'tis  divided, 
While  the  stream  being  thine  gives  a  charm. 

X. 

 was  a  young  Scottish  advocate  of  good  family  and 

fortune.    He  belonged  to  a  nation  which  regarded 

with  unreasonable  and  almost  ludicrous  aversion.  He  was 
vain,  tattling,  frivolous,  ami  contemptible  in  the  highest 
degree  ;  totally  deficient  in  th  iu  self-respect,  tact,  and  soli- 
dity of  principle  ;  yet  bi^;  sincere  admiration  for  estab- , 

lished  a  lasting  friendship  l>t;tween  these  incompatible  cha- 
racters, and  has  produced  not  only  the  most  lively 

and  vivid  po-trait  of  the  per.-ion,  manners,  and  conversation 

of  but  the  most  admirable  picture  of  the  society  amid 

which  he  played  so  brilliant  a  part.  ' 

1.  He  died  iu  lt;37,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  and  was  buried,  it  is  said,  in  a  veitical  posi- 
tion, in  the  churchyard  of  Westminster,  the  stone  over  his 
grave  having  been  inscribed  with  the  excellent  and  laconic 
words,  "  O  rare  ,"  (Initials). 

2.  The  renowned  Dunstan  wrote  commentaries  on  the 
Benedictine  rule  and  other  works.  Of  his  contemporary 
 we  have  only  a  single  letter. 

3.  He  was  the  founder,  in  England,  of  the  science  of 
Political  Economy. 

4  But  's  great  work  is  the  "Complete  Angler,"  a 

treatise  on  his  favourite  art  of  fishing,  in  which  the  pre- 
cepts for  the  sport  are  combined  witli  such  inimitable  de- 
scriptions of  English  river  scenery,  and  such  charming 
dialogues  that  the  book  is  absolutely  unique  iu  literature. 

5.  He  was  the  chief  contributor  and  franicr  of  a  poetical 
collection  called  "The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices," 
w  hich  was  not  published  tUl  1576,  ten  years  after  his  death. 

6  His  dramatic  works,  which  were  probably  composed 
as  an  amusement,  consist  of  a  peculiar  species  of  what  may 
be  called  trasedies  of  domestic  life.  The  principal  of  them 
is  the  "  Fatal  Curiosity." 

7.   's  life  was  one  of  disappointment,  and  his  am- 
bition of  excellence  and  literary  glory  was  never  lealized. 
Some  have  said  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  The  "  Song  to 
the  Cuckoo  '  is  one  of  the  gems  of  English  ballad  litera- 
ture. Silly  Jumps. 


The  following  are  the  correct  solutions  of  the  Charades 
*hich  appeared  in  the  Penny  Despatch  of  iMarch  13:— 1, 
2,  and  3,  Water-loo ;  4,  Forlorn  Hope  ;  5,  The  Freeman's 
Journal;  G,  Mist-rust ;  7,  Tete-a-tete  ;  8,  A-n;  9,  Honey- 
moon ;  10,  Caul-i-flower.  Correct  solutions  to  all  have 
been  received  from  William  Ekins,  Sniithfleld,  Dublin ;  do., 
from  Jo&n  Carolan,  Trim  ;  to  2,  3,  8  and  9  from  E.  H.  John- 
ston, C»:.in  ;  to  all  but  6,  i  7  and  10  from  J.  Kenny, 
R.I.C.,  Mobarnon,  Fethard  ;  to  1,  2,  3,  6 and  9  from  P.  Joe, 
Kingscourt ;  to  all  but  7  and  9  from  William  Hoey,  Bal- 
briggan ;  to  1, 2,  3,  5,  8  and  9  from  Denis  O'Rourke,  R.I.C., 
Killarney ;  to  I,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  7  from  T.  M'Gettigan,  Sti-a- 
baiie;  to  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  and  9  from  P.  T.  S.,  BaUinasloe;  to  all 
from  P.  Cregan,  Newhaggard;  to  2,  3,  8,  and  9  from  James 
Chambers,  Glenealy;  to  1,  2,  3,  8,  and  9  from  D.  M'Donnell, 
R.I.C.;  to  allbut7  and  9  from  P  Reid,  Londonderry  ;  to  all 
but  6,  7  and  10  from  W  Ward,  Oyster  Island,  Sligo  ;to  1,  2, 
3  and  9  from  Lewis  Dempsey,  R.I.C.,  Armagh  ;  to  all  but 
7  from  James  Reilly,  R  I.C,  Carrickmacross  ;  to  all  but  10 
from  John  W.  Makinn,  Lough  Regrue,  county  Leitrim  ;  to 
1,  2,  3,  5,  9  and  10  from  A.  Tirk,  R.I.C.,  Blanchards- 
town  ;  do.  from  Thomas  Waldron,  R.I.C.,  Bodyke,  connty 
Glare ;  to  all  from  John  Conpanc,  Dublin  ;  do.  from  Jas. 
Fleming,  Rydcr  s-row,  Dublin  ;  to  1,  2,  3,  4,  from  Mrs. 
Aitken,  6  Charleniunt-avenue,  Kingstown  ;  to  all  but  ly 
from  Thomas  Watters,  Castleblayney  ;  to  2  and  3  from 
John  Downes,  Tait-street,  Ennis  ;  to  8  and  9  from  Mr. 
Mangan,  Shop-street,  Tuam  ;  to  all  but  4,  6  and  10  from 
J.  A.  Smith,  Redcross ;  to  all  but  6,  7  and  10  from  A. 
Hill,  Coal  Island  ;  to  all  but  4  and  10  from  Miss  St.  Law- 
rence, Shelbourne-road,  Dublin  ;  to  1  from  H.  Mnlvany, 
Irishtown  ;  to  all  but  7  and  10  from  Miss  SaundersoB, 
Edenderry  ;  to  all  but  7,  5  and  10  from  R.  Walker,  Athy. 


A  LOVE  SONG. 
Oh,  my  little  darling. 

Your  eyes  ary  blue  and  bright, 
Your  face  is  like  a  flower. 

Your  heart  is  always  light. 

Oh,  my  little  darling, 
Your  hair  is  soft  and  fine. 

Your  lips  are  arch  and  temler, 
And  you,  oh  !  you  are  mine  ! 

Oh,  my  little  darling, 

How  rich  a  man  am  I ; 
In  you  I  have  a  treasure 

Not  gems  nor  gold  could  buy. 

Oh,  my  little  darling. 
Come  kiss  me  for  my  song, 

Oh,  kiss  me  often  darling, 
And  kiss  me  sweet  and  long. 


YEARS  AGO. 
Once  this  heart  of  mine  was  but  a  rover. 

Fond  and  constant  as  the  days  were  long. 
Singing  snatches  of  wild  measures  over, 

But  with  no  real  passion  in  its  song. 
Once  'twas  so;  and  in  these  sombre  shadows, 

Fit  for  meditation  and  repose. 
Memory  takes  a  trip  across  the  meadows, 

Plucking  many  a  sweet  ilower  as  she  goes. 

There  was  Bessie  :  oh,  'tis  sweet  to  name  her  1 

Full  of  blithesome  happiness  was  she  ; 
With  a  smile  that  ne'er  so  well  became  her — 

So  I  thought— as  when  she  smiled  on  me. 
Such  a  spell  she  cast  on  all  about  her. 

That  no  peace  might  any  lover  know  ; 
I  declared  1  could  not  live  without  her : 

But,  my  darUng,  that  was  years  ago ! 

There  was  Rosa  ;  sweeter  than  the  flower 

Which  she  honoured  in  the  name  she  bore; 
Grace  and  modesty  her  only  dower. 

Yet  she  counted  lovers  by  the  score. 
Poor  was  she  ;  but  in  those  days  so  golden, 

Love  abundant  riches  could  bestow. 
And  the  humblest  suppliant  embolden : 

But,  my  darling,  that  was  years  ago  ! 

Years  ago  !— and  yet  how  very  clearly, 

E'en  with  eyes  that  feel  the  touch  of  age, 
I  behold  the  pictures  prized  so  dearly, 

Read  the  letters  on  the  time-v/orn  page  1 
Life  is  all  the  richer  for  the  glory 

Shed  upon  it  in  the  days  of  old  ; 
.is  the  book  is  better  for  the  story 

Running  through  it  like  a  thread  of  gold. 

There  would  be  no  spark  within  the  embers 

Over  which  we're  hoveriii'.'  to-night, 
There  would  be  no  joy  in  cold  Decembers, 

But  for  fires  thus  early  set  alight. 
Now  my  heart  no  longer  p'ays  the  rover, 

But  is  ever  faithful — as  you  know ; 
All  the  better  and  the  truer  lover, 

For  the  lessons  taught  it  years  ago ! 


The  following  Arithmetical  Puzzle  by  Robert  H.  Dean, 
Esq.,  4  Winton-road,  Leeson  Park,  Dublin,  has  been 
awarded  the  prize  of  ten  shillings  offered  In  The  Fenny 
Despatch  of  March  20:— 

I. 

Three  times  my  age  minus  fourscore 
Equals  my  son's  plus  nine  times  four. 
But  if  to  mine  you  add  an  eight. 
Distinctly  then  I  beg  to  state. 
Five  times  his  age  now  equals  mine, 
Findjout  our  ages  from  this  rhyme.] 

IL 

The  first  is  a  number,  it  may  be  of  men, 
The  second's  a  number,  a  power  of  ten, 
Tho  second  and  third  are  exactly  the  same. 
And  foy  rth  is  a  number  scarce  worthy  the  name. 
The  whole  is  a  number  of  divers  degrees 
Which  thoughtful  young  solvers  will  find 

at  their  ease. 
Another  short  hint,  you  are  one  o'  the  tout. 
Till  Saturday  next  I  shall  bid  you  adisu. 

R.  A.  West. 

IlL 

Write  down  Jnine  different  figures  !n  three  lines  with 
three  figures  in  each  line,5and  in  such  a  way  as  that  you 
can  count  fifteen  eight  different  ways  from  the  three  lines 
of  figures  ;  neither  more  uor  less  than  thrce]_of  the  figures 
to  constitute  each  fifteen. 

Nemo. 

IV. 

Before  a  circle  let  appear 
Twice  twenty-five  and  five  in  rear ; 
One-fifth  of  eight  subjoin  ;  and  fhen 
You'll  quickly  find  what  conquers  men. 

BILLY  Jumps. 

V. 

Though  seven  letters  compose  my  name, 
No  two  of  them  are  both  the  same. 
If  my  last  you  divide  into  my  first, 
Yon'il  have  the  sign  of  what  quenches  thirst ; 
My  third  is  a  drink  of  a  different  kind. 
It  gives  us  new  life  and  strengthens  our  mind ; 
To  my  fourth,  which  is  also  the  centre  of  me. 
If  nothing  be  added,  it  my  first  will  be. 
My  sixth  and  second  are  sister  and  brother. 
And,  curiously,  one  is  contained  in  the  other; 
If  three  ones  you  place  in  a  certain  way 
My  fifth  will  appear  as  clear  as  hay. 
So  now  I'm  done  myself  dissecting. 
And,  indeed,  you  ought  to  be  suspecting  ; 
But  one  word  more— my  whole  was  a  man 
Who  lived  and  died  a  true  Irishman.  • 

Billy  Jumps. 

VI. 

My  third,  plus  my  seventh,  my  first,  and  my  fourth. 

Will  amount  to  nine. 

While  if  you  combine 
With  these,  if  you  please. 

My  sixth  and  my  last, 

'Twill  be  ten  times  as  mnch  ; 

Yet  my  powers  are  such, 

That  if  to  what's  past 
You  had  added  my  eighth. 

With  twice  ray  fourth, 

And  my  fifth— in  faith 

You  would  see  brought  forth 

Only  nineteen. 
Now  my  sixth  and  first. 

With  my  fourth  between, 

Will  be  plainly  seen 

To  be  but  ten. 

Now  take  again 

My  second  and  fourth, 

With  my  fifth  in  the  middle. 

And  they'll  be  but  one 

(Mind  this  is  no  fun, 

But  a  downright  earnest  riddle). 
If  you  add  my  fifth,  second,  first,  and  foui-th, 

Not  one  you  then  can  see. 

But  the  whole— what  can  it  be  ? 

Why  it  does  not  exist. 

Yet  do  not  desist 
From  seeking,  and  maybe  you'd  find  it. 
And  when  you  have  got  it,  then  mind  it. 
ii  Campo  Bello. 

VII. 

From  total,  please,  three  vowels  take, 

The  sum  you  leave  behind 
Consists  of  four — without  mistake — 

Which  by  the  following  find : 

The  thirl,  multiplied  by  last, 

Five  times  the  fii  st  will  give ; 
The  second  to  ten  times  the  last 

Is  equal,  truly  as  I  live. 

Replace  the  vowels  as  before. 

And  'tis  my  heart's  desire 
That  you  or  I  the  aid  of  whole 

May  seldom  require, 

R.  •Wi  (Dttbllo.J 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*.*  Letters  are  not  anivrtcfed  ontil  at  least  ten  days  after 
they  arc  received  ;  and  occasionally,  owing  to  their  num* 
ber,  some  are  unaToidabiy  bif;d  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  If  anr, 
leniuneration  they  expect  for  their  contributions.  Atten- 
tion to  thiB  is  particularly  req^iested. 

Rejected  MS3.  are  destroyed,  except  where  stamps  are  en- 
closed for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  kpep  copies  of  them;  but,  if  our  rule  is  complied 
with,  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely,  if  found 
unsuitable. 

A.  O.  S.— Xewly-bumt  charcoal  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
poivd'T,  one  ounce,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pow- 
dered myrrh,  mii:ed  intimately,  will  form  a  useful  tooth- 
powder.  The  mixture  should  be  kept  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  and  corked  close.  Its  efficacy  will  be  increased  if 
the  brush— not  too  stiff— be  dipped  in  a  very  weak  solu- 
lution  of  chloride  of  lime. 

A.  W.— ihe  word  "  wool"  has  for  its  root  the  Latin  vellus, 
from  ce'.o  to  pluck— the  ancient  manner  of  tahing  wool 
from  sheep.  It  appears  from  Pliny  that  this  custom 
{tiiienUi  m^/t)  was  practised  by  some  people  even  in  his 
days. 

SCFFEREK  FROM  CoRNS.— TMs  is  a  Very  simple  and  (said 
to  be)  verj-  efficacious  remedy  for  corns :— One  teaspoou- 
fu!  of  tar,  one  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  and  one  of  saltpetre. 
The  -ivhcle  to  be  warmed  together,  and  spread  on  a  piece 
of  kid  leather,  the  size  of  the  com,  and  in  two  days  it  will 
draw  out  the  com. 
Mrs,  D.— We  are  afraid  you  would  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  make  a  living  in  either  of  the  ways  you  mention,  as 
there  are  so  many  aheady  before  you  in  the  field.  How- 
ever, if  yon  are  resolved  to  rcrake  the  attempt,  advertise 
yourself  as  teacher  of  both,  and  you  may  be  able  to  get 
some  papi!s.    We  wish  you  every  success. 
jAE.iCTACLS. — You  have  cot  been  misinformed.   The  Aur_ 
rora  Eorealis  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  peculiar 
sounds.   They  may  be  called  rustling,  snapping  noises, 
and  there  is  something  rather  teriffic  about  them.  Sir 
John  RojS,  the  great  Northern  traveller,  who  saw  the 
Aurora  Borealis  rise  between  distant  objects  and  his  eye, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  ac 
tion  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  vast  fields  of  snow  and  ice 
between  the  poles.    In  the  Arctic  regions  the  colours  of 
the^urora  Eoreali=,  or  Northern  Lights,  are  varied  and 
exquisitely  beautiiui.  They  appear  in  luminous  bands,  at 
vast  heights,  stretching  from  east' to  west,   These  lights, 
though  seldom  seen  in  middle  Europe,  are  almost  con- 
stant in  the  Ar«tic  regions.    In  Scotland  (we  mean  the 
north  of  Scotland)  they  are  fancifully  called  the  "  merry 
dancers,"  and  they  are  the  constant  attendants  of  clear 
winter  evenings. 
In  Douet.— What  is  mebct  by  the  term  "royalty,"  in  the 
sense  you  refer  to,  is  a  sort  of  contract  between  a  paten- 
tee and  a  manufacturer,  by  which  the  latter,  in  consider- 
ation of  a  licence  to  make  the  thing  patenteed,  agrees  to 
pay  to  the  patentee  a  specified  sum  on  each  article  sold. 
This  is  a  very  profitable  source  of  income  from  patents. 
LcviiE. — In  the  language  of  flowers,  the  sentiments  of  the 
different  kinds  of  geraniam  are  as  follows : — The  oak 
leaved  geranium,  "  There's  nothing  in  a  name ; "  rose 
geraninro,  "  Thou  art  my  choice  ;"  ivy  geranium,  "  A 
bridal  decoration;"  geranium  maculatum,  "You  burn 
with  envy  ;"  and  genmittm  robertianum,  "  Aversion." 
lc:<OUAMCi. — Upon  being  introdticed  to  a  lady,  it  is  not  ac 
cording  to  the  strict  rules  of  etiquette  to  shake  hands 
vrith  her,  unless  she,  of  course,  ofiers  to  do  so.  .Shaking 
hands  is  a  proof  of  intimacy.    Neither  does  a  ball  room 
introduction  necessarily  admit  of  subsequent  recognition 
in  the  street  or  elsewhere,   it  is  merely  an  introduction 
for  the  evening,  and  nothing  more,  unless  the  lad;  her- 
self chooses  to  consider  it  otherwise. 
JVDGE  Ly.nch. — There  has  been  more  than  one  origin  as- 
signed to  the  term  "  Lynch  Law,"  as  applied  to  the  ad 
ministration  of  justice  by  persons  not  authorised  by  the 
State  to  do  so.    One  authority  says  that  it  takes  its  name 
from  the  stiem  and  summary  act  of  one  James  Lynch 
Fitzstep'nen,  a  merchant  of  the  tov.n  of  Galway,  and,  in 
1526,  its  mayor.    The  son  of  this  man  committed  a  foul 
murder,  whereupon  his  father,  exercising  his  authority 
as  mayor,  had  him  arrested,  and  brought  to  trial  before 
himself.     On  "conviction,  Brotus-like,  the  father  sen- 
tenced his  son  to  doath,  and,  fearing  a  rescue  from  the 
prison,  had  him  broaght  home  and  banged  before  bis  own 
Soor.   The  commonest,  however,  is  that,  about  the  time 
0f  the  American  Revolontary  War,  some  of  the  carUer 


settlers  of  Virginia,  west  of  the  AKeghanies,  being  on- 
prosiitJ  with  courts  a.-.d  county  organi3u.tion,  named 
one  Lynch  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace,  with  almost  un- 
limited powers  He  seemed  to  have  been  a  very  fair  man, 
as  Ills  decisions  always  commanded  respect  and  were 
inmediateiy  enforced,  far  and  wide  ;  so  that  "Lynch 
Law"  became  proverbial  for  its  certainty  and  prompti- 
tude. 

A  Yof.NG  Cleek.— A  gentleman  cannot,  with  any  pro- 
piiety,  introduce  himself  to  a  lady  ;  and  no  lady  who  en- 
tertains any  respect  for  herself  would  allow  a  gentleman 
thus  to  foi-m  her  acquaintance.  You  may  fancy  that  the 
young  lady  who:ii  you  so  often  meet  at  church,  in  the 
street,  or  elsewhere,  ''would  be  pleased  i:  you  could  only 
manage  to  become  acquainted  with  her  ;"  but  you  must 
ask  the  aid  of  some  mutual  friend  to  obtain  an  introduc- 
tion in  the  ouly  proper  legitimate  fashion. 

Eeatjer. — We  have  seen  the  origin  of  the  word  "bogus" 
ascribed  to  its  being  a  corniption  of  one  "  Borghesc,"  a 
very  corrupt  iiidiviaual  who,  many  years  ago,  did  a  tre- 
mendous business  ia  the  way  of  supplying  the  Great 
West,  and  portions  of  the  south-v.eat,  with  counterfeit 
bills  and  bills  on  fictitious  banks.  The  people  fell  into 
the  habit  of  shortening  the  name  of  Lorghese  to  that  of 
lioguB,  and  iiis  bills,  as  well  as  all  others  of  a  like  cha- 
racter, were  universally  styled  by  them  "bogus"  cur- 
rency. 

A  Reader  of  1S&4.— There  is  no  known  means  of  pre- 
venting dreams.  They  are  the  work  of  the  sleepless 
brain.  To  avoid  troublejome  dre-ims,  called  nightmare, 
keep  the  stomach  in  order,  take  exercise,  and  do  not  eat 
for  two  or  three  hi-urs  before  retii-iag  for  the  night. 

W.  V.  C.  asks:— "Is  the  loUowiug  seiitenc.-,  strictly  speak- 
ing, graminaticaily  correct  /  If  not,  please  point  out  its 
defects  in  your  answers  to  correspondents.  The  sentence 
is  this  :— '  It  is  a  good  thiiig  for  community  that  the  cof- 
fee market  gets  cranky  now  and  then,  and  prices  run  up 
to  high  figures.'  "  The  sentence  is  defective  but  not  un- 
grammaticaL  The  word  "the",  should  be  inserted  before 
"  community,"  and  the  word  that  before  "prices,"  so  that 
the  sentence  would  read,  "  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  com- 
munity that  the  coffee  market  gets  cranky  now  and  then, 
and  that  prices  run  up  to  higli  fignres." 

iN.iCiRER  asks  :—"  Does  it  follow,  because  I  have  short- 
ne.-a  of  breath,  tiiat  my  liuiga  aie  a3ec :ed  ?  How  Ion, 
would  it  take  for  s  locomotive  fireman  to  be  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  engineer,  and  what  rjay  do  they  get  V  It  is 
impossible  for  any  one  except  a  coicpetcnt  physician  to 
say  whether  your  lungs  are  affected  or  not,  and  he  could 
not  tell  unless  he  first  made  a  personal  examination.  The 
chance  of  a  fireman's  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  engi- 
neer would  depend  on  his  character  and  ability,  and  so 
al.50  would  his  pay. 

A  BENEDICT  — Benedick  vras  a  young  lord  of  Padua,  in 
Shakespeare's  Much  Ado  Abnit  itotliing,  vho  marries 
Beatrice  (though  he  does  not  love  her)  after  a  court<,hip 
which  i-s  a  cofitest  of  wit  and  raillery.  The  name  is  now 
used  as  a  jynonym  for  a  newly-married  man,  and  is  ge- 
nerally wsitten  as  you  have  written  it,  "Benedict." 
though  this  is  not  Shakespeare's  orthography. 

BuLNEJTE.— If  the  gentleman  will  liot  tike  a  bint,  and 
if  he  persist}  iu  annoying  her  by  incessantly  caiiing  on 
her  and  iuti-uding  bis  intentions,  she  must  take  some 
more  severe  and  peremptory  steps  to  put  an  end  to  his 
persistence,  even  at  the  terrible  risk  oi  "his  going  dis- 
tracted." We  do  not  fear  any  such  unfortunate  result, 
if  the  lady  gives  him  plainly  to  understand  that  his 
attention.i  are  not  desirablw. 

E.  S.  K.  says:—"  WiU  you  please  answer,  through  your 
answers  to  correspondents,  the  following?  Is  there  any 
published  work  on  the  art  of  fancy  painting,  including  the 
art  of  painting  on  tloth,  velvet,  glass,  and  paper,  with 
illustrations  of  designs  and  scrolls  !  If  so,  please  to  in- 
form a  constant  reader  where  to  procure  it."  We  do  not 
know  of  any  work  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Ea:tlake 
and  others  haye  wjitten  on  the  general  subject.  Dumas 
has  written  off  pointing  on  porcelain.  The  art  jour- 
nals are  tiie  best  sources  of  information  on  these  mat- 
ters. 

ETI<^L•ETIE  says:— "WiU  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer 
this  question  i  A  young  lady  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
a  young  gentleman  ;  they  meet  quite  often  at  the  houses 
of  irieuds  ;  he  is  invitetl  to  her  home  with  others  ;  he 
attends  her  to  churi;h  occasionaily,  always  from  church 
in  the  evening.  He  seems  pleased  to  attend  her  ;  she 
seem.s  pleased  with  his  attCntions.  Is  it  a  breach  of 
etiquette  if  the  laly  dees  not  invite  him  to  spend  an 
evening  or  evenings  with  her  'i  Is  it  not  the  gentle- 
man's place  to  a»>  V"*'  ■  if  she  is  to  be  at  home,  would  it 


be  agreeable  for  Lim  to  call  V  We  tKiric  it  ij  the  geatla- 
man'a  place  to  solicit  what  we  ptei'-me  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  him,  or  indeed  to  any  young  gentleman  of 
well-iegulated  mind. 

B.  E.  -  We  do  not  understand  your  question  as  to  the 
oiling  of  an  electric  machine.  As  to  the  nitrynoaiical 
question— when  the  sun  comes  to  the  meridian  of  an  ob- 
server—it  is  mid-day;  but  the  sun  doe«  not  always  cat 
the  meridian  at  the  same  spot.  After  the  2(rth  of  .March 
the  sun  reaches  higher  altittides,  till  about  the  21st  of 
J  une.  From  this  till  the  2l3t  of  December  hiB  altitude* 
decrease,  until  the  lowest  meridian  is  reached,  when,  for 
a  few  days,  he  is  stationary.  At  or  near  the  2(nh  of 
March  and  23rd  of  September,  the  ann  is  in  the  equator, 
and  days  and  nights  are  equal. 
A.  E.  JIOKRis.— To  crystallize  flowers,  dissolve  18  ounce* 
of  pure  alum  in  a  quart  of  soft  spring  water,  by  boiling  it 
gently  in  a  close  tin  vessel  over  a  moderate  fire.  When 
the  liquid  Is  cold,  suspend  the  flowers  to  be  crystalliicd, 
by  means  of  a  small  thread  or  twine,  from  a  stick  laid 
horizontally  acros.s  the  aperture  of  a  deep  glass  or  earthen 
jar,  into  which  the  solution  ha:-i  been  poured.  The  flowers 
should  remain  in  the  solution  for  iwenty-four  hours. 
When  taken  out,  they  are  to  be  suspended  in  the  shade 
until  perfectly  dry.  There  are  very  few  subjects  in  the 
vegetable  lJugdom  which  cannot  be  thus  crystallized  and 
preserved. 

If KITLEWOOD  5ays  :  "  If  convenient,  please  inform  me 
through  your  colums  as  to  the  origin  of  the  custom  of 
'laying  comer  stones.'  I  desiie  to  know  when  and  by 
whom  it  was  inaugurated,"  The  custom  we  prestane  to 
be  very  a:.cierit,  from  the  all'usions  tl^rcto  in  Scripture, 
but  ■w  e  have  no  means  of  tracing  it  further  back. 

Ge.vsd'armes  says:  "Please  decide  vhich  of  the  follow- 
ing is  correct :  '  Agreeable  to  your  request,  we  have.'  ic. ; 
or,  '  Agreeably  to  your  request,  we  have,'  cScc."  Formerly 
it  was  customary  to  use  the  word  agreeable  in  such  cases, 
add  it  is  not  incorrect  to  do  so  now;  but  the  wordagree-ibly 
is  now  used  instead  of  agreeable  in  such  phrases  \jf 
nearly  every  writer  who  ia  looked  upon  as  an  authority  in 
such  matters. 

M.  A.  W.  asks:  "Which  is  the  greater  luxcry,  salt  or 
sugar  ?  or  does  either  of  them  come  under  the  head  of 
laxury  "  Neither  salt  nor  &agar  is  now  classed  as  a 
luxury  by  political  economists,  although  sugar  is  often 
referre<lto  as  such  in  a  careless  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
sugar — that  is,  the  manufactured  article— is  cot  such  a 
necessity  that  life  and  health  caimot  be  maintained  with- 
out it. 

A.NX!0V5  says : — "  A  dispute  has  arisen  between  a  fri«ai 
of  mine  and  myself  concerning  the  foilo\ving  lines: — 
'Man's  iiihuiuauity  to  man 
Makes  coautless  thousands  moorti.' 
He  admits  that  they  are  in  the  writings  of  Bums,  bnt 
persists  that  Milton  is  the  original  author  of  them;  while 
1  contend  that  Bums  originated  them.    Please  state  who 
is  light,  and  o'olige."   The  lines  are  from  Burns'  Man 
Was  Made  to  Moxtrn.   We  do  not  remember  anything  in 
Milton  that  could  be  claimed  as  the  origin  of  the  couplet. 
The  sentiment  is  obvious  enough,  and  might  easily  bb 
found  in  many  authors.    The  gentleman  can  easily  end 
the  controversy  by  naming  the  hnes  in  Milton  in  which 
he  finds  Bums'  idea  and  words, 

ErriE. — You  are  not  too  young  to  be  a  copyist.   The  salary . 
would  depend  upon  the  nature  Of  the  work.    Your  writ- 
ing is  veiy  ncjit,  but  would  be  belter  if  larger. 

Chemistry.— Theie  are  many  diffei-ent  processes  for  obtain- 
ing oxygen  gas,  for  which  we  itust  refer  you  to  any  work 
on  chemistry,  as  it  would  take  up  too  much  of  our  space 
to  here  describe  them  all. 

I.s<iLiuEK.— The  subject  of  your  letter  is  altcgethir  out  of 
onr  province,  and  we  are  sorry  we  can  render  no  such  aid, 
as  you  w'-ih  us  to  do,  in  developing  the  musical  talents  of 
the  iitHo  gill  you  refer  to. 

Habriso.v.— The  wedding  ring  is  worn  on  the  third  finder 
of  the  left  hand.  It  should  have  the  joint  initials  of  man 
and  wife.  The  proper  way  to  greet  a  cew-manied  couple 
is  to  wish  them  a  long  and  happy  life. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

She  hugged  the  oSender,  and  (oTgare  the  offence, 

Sex  to  the  la3t  ! 

Nest  foreaoon  Herbert  Blake,  motinted  upon  one 
of  John  Coddington's  horass,  accompanied  the  lender 
md  Sally  to  the  PhcenLs  Park.  It  was  a  fine,  bright 
n^rmng,  and  if  Sally  had  looked  well  the  evening 
before,  she  looked  infinitely  better  in  her  well-fitting 
riding-habit  and  coquettish-looking  little  black  hat. 
Her  mind,  too,  being  to  some  extent  at  rest,  was  re- 
fiioted  in  the  brightness  which  irradiated  her  pretty 
lace.  QaUy  they  cantered  over  the  Fifteen  Acree  ; 
presently,  returning  to  the  roadway  by  the  Butcher's 
tVood,  an  open  carriage  slowly  passed,  and  both  Her- 
bert and  Sally  recognised  the  occupants  of  it  to  be 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  and  her  daughter.  Sally's  heart  sank- 
Herbert,  she  suddenly  recollected,  had  planned  and 
urged  the  ride  in  the  Park.  "What  his  motive  could 
be  the  did  not  attempt  to  reason  concerning, 
Sut  could  it  be,  she  reflected,  that  he  had  ex- 
pected to  meet  Miss  Fitzgerald  ?  At  this  juncture 
;wo  gentlemen  on  horseback  approached,  and, 
(ommitting  Sally  to  Herbert's  care,  John  Coddington 
went  over  to  speak  to  them.  The  occupants  of  the 
caYriage  bowed  coolly.  Sally  returned  their  salute, 
and  to  bar  amazement  Herbert  Blake  merely 
raised  his  hat  in  his  usual  careless  manner.  Instinct- 
ively, Sally  quickly  looked  at  him  inquiringly.  Un- 
knowing the  cause  of  it,  he  said  in  an  amused  tone  : 
Well,  little  woman,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  Yes,  there  ia  aomething.  Come,  what  do  you 
*int  to  know  ?  Tell  me  at  once,  or  your  uncle  will 
be  back." 

They  were  sauntering  slowly  along.  Sally's  face 
WrtS  averted  from  her  companion,  ao  that  he  could 
not  see  its  varying  expresiioa  and  quivering,  sensitiv® 
nbuth. 

"  Sally  !" 

"  Yea,' '  but  still  the  face  waa  not  tuned  towards 

Lim. 

"  Sally,  I  am  sure  you  thought  I  was  a  brute  that 
day  Jack  discovered  us  ia  the  wood,  but  I  had  no 
altei  native  but  to  have  acted  as  I  did,' ' 

No  alternative  !  Had  he  not  been  a  miserable, 
•alfiih  craven,  would  he  not  have  stood  by  her  and 
deiciidsd  her  to  the  Very  last  ?  He  knew 
right  Well  that  Sally's  heart  invariably  ran  away  with 
her  head,  and  that  in  whatever  light  he  chose 
to  represent  his  conduct,  in  that  light  would  Sally 
view  it.  Yet  she  made  no  answer  ;  her  mind  was  in 
a  j,leasurable  tumult  ;  nevertheless  the  little  cloud, 
"  no  'oiggerthan  a  man's  haad,  '  arose  to  overshadow  i 
the  h^rizca  oi  her  happiness  as  she  thought  of  Misa 
Fitzgeruld  and  rrhat  Jatk  hud  said. 

"  Soii^,  won't  you  forgive  me  ?    Woa't  you  »ftf 


Truthful  and  honest  as  the  sun,  she  could  not  re- 
new their  intimacy  with  the  «loud  hanging  over 
them  ;  turning  her  glowing  fa(jb  t6  him,  she  asked 
abruptly  : 

"  Herbert,  are  you  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Fitzgerald  ?" 

It  was  no  look  of  feigned  surprise  with  which  he 
regarded  her.  Had  she  asked  him  if  be  were  about 
to  proceed  direct  to  the  Viceregal  Lodge  and  elope 
with  the  Lady  Lieutenant  he  could  not  have  been 
more  completely  astounded  by  her  question.  As  it 
was,  he  gave  utterance  to  the  devout  and  certainly 
heart-felt  ejaculation  : 

"  The  Lord  forbid  !" 

Sally — quickwitted  Sally — at  once.aaw  how  matters 
stood.  With  her  keen  sense  of  humour,  she  could 
hardly  forbear  laughing  outright  at  the  tone  of  Her- 
bert's voice;  however,  restraining  herself,  she  merely 
said  gravely  : 

"  I  heard  you  were.    Jack  told  me  so." 

"  And  you  believed  him  ?  Oh,  Sally  !"  and  Her- 
bert threw  such  a  reproachful  cadence  into  the  few 
words  as  he  knew  would  touch  her  soft,  girlish  heart. 

"  I  did  not  know  what  to  believe,"  she  faltered. 

"  Sally,  I  see  your  uncle  cantering  after  us,  so  I 
must  apeak  hurriedly.  I  do  not  care  for  anyone 
but  you.  The  fondest  hope  of  my  life  is  to  win 
you  for  my  wife.  Sally,  you  will  have  plenty  of 
admirers  here  in  Dublin.  Promise  me  that  you 
will  be  faithful  to  me  alone.  I  have  to  go  back  to 
the  West  this  evening,  and  I  ahall  be  afraid  even  to 
write  to  you,  for  there  is  no  knowing  into  whose 
hands  letters  may  fall ;  but  promise  me  that  you  will 
be  mine  only." 

"  I  promise,  Herbert,"  was  the  reply  as  she 
turned  her  shining  eyes  upon  his  face.  "I  promise, 
Herbert ;  and  no  one  can  make  me  break  it  unlesa 
you  do  so  yourself." 

Here  John  Coddington  rode  up,  and  all  further 
private  conversation  was  at  sin  end. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  ia,"  said  John,  as  they  rode 
along,  "  you  must  have  a  canter  in  the  Park  every 
day,  Sally.  I  never  aaw  a  girl  ao  brightened  up  in 
all  my  life." 

Sally  gave  Herbert  a  bright,  swift  glance  as  she  re- 
plied : 

"  Then  you  muat  come  with  me,  Uncle  John  ;  I 
cannot  come  here  alone." 

"  Ah  !  that's  the  mischief  of  it.  But  what  am  I 
saying.  Sure  there  is  Bob  Graves— he  can  take  you." 

"  1  don't  care  for  going  out  with  a  groom  only." 

"  Well — we'll  look  for  some  one  else — no  fear,  my 
pet  ! — we'll  find  some  one  !"  cheerily  replied  the  good 
little  man,  whom  no  apparent  difficulties  ever  daunted. 

When  they  returned  to  Olympia-square,  Herbert 
Blake  stayed  to  luncheon  and  then  bade  them  fare- 
well— bade  Sally  a  public  farewell  in  the  presence  of 
her  aunt  and  uncle  and  three  or  four  visiters  ;  yet  he 
left  Ler  with  a  lighter  heart  in  her  bosom  than  she 
had  borne  for  many  a  day  before.  Looking  at  her 
pretty,  bright  animated  face,  John  Coddin2*'"n  took 
no  small  credit  to  himself  for  having  procured  a 
mount  for  Ler.  The  evident  good  she  derived  from 
her  ride  raised  her  infitiitely  ia.  his  estima- 
tion,   for  a  proper   apjyredatioa  of  the  merit* 


of  and  benefits  to  be  derived  from  riding  was 
one  of  the  firmest  articles  of  John's  belief.  He  de- 
scanted delightedly  upon  his  favourite  theme,  and 
Sally,  with  her  keen  sense  of  humour,  was  infinitely 
amused  at  being  held  up  as  an  example  of  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  a  daily  canter  on  horseback. 
But  she  was  glad  enough  to  escape  to  her  own  room, 
and  there,  lying  luxuriously  in  an  arm-chair  before 
the  fire,  she  gazed  lovingly  upon  the  rather  battered 
cartt-dt-visite  of  a  young  man  leaning  against  a  broken 
column — photographic  tradition  as  usual  tending 
to  foster  the  belief  that  the  masculine  portion  of 
humanity  spend  their  lives  in  that  generally  uncom- 
foi  table-looking  position. 

To  a  casual  observer  there  was  nothing  very  strik* 
ing  in  the  photograph  ;  in  dresa  and  attitude  the 
original  of  the  picture  had  apparently  made  a  sincere 
effort  to  avoid  originality  ;  to  crown  all,  it  was  a  par* 
ticularly  bad  copy,  done  by  a  provincial  artist — but 
to  the  young  person  in  whose  proud  possession  it  was 
no  portrait  by  Vandyck,  Lely,  or  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds could  have  equalled  it  either  in  subject  or 
style. 

Why  is  it  that  childhood  and  youth  are  always  fool- 
ishly called  the  happiest  periods  of  our  existence?  Can 
any  more  miserable  existence  be  imagined  than  that 
of  a  sensitive  child  living  amongst  commonplace 
people  ?  The  child  lives  only  in  the  present,  has  no 
past  to  look  back  upon,  and  thus  can  find  no  solace 
iu  precedent.  In  the  spring-time  and  summer  of  life, 
joys  and  sorrows  are  felt  too  keenly  by  a  sensitiva 
nature  to  make  life  other  than  a  perpetual  warfare  ; 
so  itisin  calm,  sober,  middle-age  alone  that  the  stream 
of  the  inner  life  can  flow  serenely  to  the  great  ocean 
of  eternity.  Little  Sally  was  one  of  those  sensitive 
ones;  sorrow  she  felt  keenly  ;  was  often  well-nigh 
crushed  beneath  what  to  another  would  have  seemed 
but  a  light  load  to  carry  ;  and  now  in  her  intense 
joy  the  very  keenness  of  it  brought  with  it  an  ele- 
ment of  sadness  which  caused  the  floodgates  of  her 
tears  to  be  unloosed,  and  Sally's  tears  fell  thick  upon 
the  battered  photograph. 

The  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  Irish  climate 
was  never  more  fully  exhibited  than  upon  that  day. 
The  fine  bracing  forenoon  gave  way  to  a  chill, 
drizzling  afternoon.  The  wind  came  in  little 
gusts,  and  wailed  mournfully  amongst  the  leafless 
branches  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  Olympia-square. 
At  iutervals  the  thin,  cold  rain  was  driven  by  the 
blast  against  the  windows,  and  S£.lly  instinctively 
cowered  down  in  the  armchair,  drawing  a  shawlaround 
her.  As  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  rain  fell  upon  her 
car,  she  shivered  convulsively,  hardly  knowing  why. 
Was  it  a  pressage  of  some  deadly  heart-chill  }  God 
knows  ! 

There  was  a  knock  at  her  bedroom-door,  and  Jlrs. 
Coddington's  maid  entered  with  a  cup  of  tea  i^r 
Sally.  Her  aunt  had  sent  her  love,  and,  being  obliged 
to  go  and  inquire  for  a  sick  frieno,  hoped  Sally  would 
excuse  her.  The  girl  was  not  sorry  to  be  left  alone 
with  h^r  thoughts,  anJ  shs  sat  there  and  dpped  her 
tea,  and  finally  glided  into  a  pleasant  land  of  Elysium, 
of  which  she  and  Herbert  Blake  were  the  reigning 
sovereigns. 

Tbua  tha  dara  pasiad  at:til  Christmaa  tima  dre< 
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near.  Swiftly  the  time  seemed  to  fly  in  oua  incesaant 
round  of  amusement.  Sally  had  plenty  of  lovera, 
and  smiled  sweetly  upon  all  in  general 
and  none  in  particular.  Not  a  few  of  the 
Dublin  belles  wished  most  heartily  that  she 
would  return  to  her  mountain  fastnesses,  but  Sally, 
even  if  sh^j  entertained  the  wish  herself,  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  do  so  by  her  aunt  and  uncle. 
Henry  Bernard  was  her  constant  attendant,  and 
rumour — much  to  Mx's.  Coddingtoii's  satisfaction — 
had  linked  their  names  together  already.  Sally  sin- 
cerely liked  the  young  barrister,  principally  because 
he  was  Herbert's  friend,  and  also  because,  al- 
though uniformly  kind  and  attentive,  he  never  made 
love  to  her.  Had  her  mind  not  been  fully  engrossed 
with  the  image  of  Herbert  Blake  she  would  not  have 
failed  to  notice  how  Henry  Bernard 

Compassed  her  about  with  sweet  observances. 
As  matters  stood,  she  saw  nothing  of  the  kind.  She 
looked  upon  the  young  man  as  a  nice,  useful  fri«n,d, 
very  gauche,  very  much  in  love  with  her,  which  she, 
in  her  pretty  girlish  conceit  and  tyranny,  considered  to 
be  quite  a  correct  and  natural  state  o£  afikirs — but  for 
one  moment  she  would  never  have  thought  of  nam- 
ing him  in  the  same  breath  with  Herbert !  There 
was,  in  her  estimation,  none  like  Herbert — no,  not 
one. 

Christmas  Eve  had  corne — a  clear,  frosty  evening^ 
and  Sally,  tired  after  a  round  of  shopping,  entered  the 
drawing-room  in  Olympia-square,  her  hands  full  of 
parcels,  which  she  threw  on  a  table.  Mrs.  Coddington, 
who,  despite  her  worldliness,  had  a  heart  somewhere 
about  her,  had  taken  the  carriage  and  had  gone  to 
gladden  a  few  poor  homes  with  some  good  things  from 
her  own  abundance.  Sally  was  alone,  and,  carelessly 
throwing  off  her  hat  and  sealskin  jacket,  she  sat  down 
upon  the  soft,  long-haired,  white,  fluffy  hearth-rug. 
Herbert  was  seldom  f.bsent  from  her  thoughts,  but 
latterly  she  had  thought  about  him  even  more  than 
usual,  with  that  strange,  restless  longing  which  makes 
a  peiiect  pandemonium  of  the  mind  of  a  sensitive, 
sympathetic  person.  As  she  sat  there,  she  heard 
»ome  voices  in  the  hall  below,  footsteps  on  the  stairs, 
and,  looking  towards  the  door,  she  saw  Henry  Bernard 
enter  the  room. 


CHAPTEK  Xlir. 

So  true  a  fool  is  love,  that  in  your  will 
Though  you  do  anything,  he  thmks  no  ill. 

SHAKESI'EAUB, 

It  was  a  pretty  picture,  and  at  one  glance  Henry 
Bernard  took  in  the  details.  The  luxurians  draw- 
ing-room with  the  fire-light  flashing  upon  the  gay 
colours  of  the  coaches  and  ottomans — firelight  upon 
the  gilt  Y'icture-frames,  from  whence  it  was  reflected 
iu  countless  rays — flirelight  upon  the  twinkling  pen. 
dents  of  the  crystal  gasalier,  and  firelight  upon  the 
pretty  figure  in  a  tightly-fitting  gi'ey  dress  sitting 
upon  the  white  long-haired  hearth-rug.  It  mode  a 
glory  in  her  bright  hair  ;  it  lightened  the  erimson 
ribbon  which  confined  her  linen  collar;  it  platyed  over 
her  pretty,  listless  hands  and  sweet  tender  face,  over 
which  a  slight  blush  passed  as  she  rosetogreet  the  visi- 
tor. It  was  a  strange  time,  Christmas  Eve,  to  choose  to 
pay  a  visit,  and  Sally's  heart  beat  fast  as  it  flashed 
across  her  mind  that  possibly  something  was  the 
matter  with  their  mutual  friend,  Herbert  Blake.  As 
soon  as  the  thought  had  passed,  her  absurdity  in  con- 
juring it  up  at  once  struck  her. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Bernard.  I  am  sorry  aunt  is 
out,"  said  she,  extending  her  hand  frankly.  "  Sit  down 
whilst  I  ring  for  lights." 

"  Not  on  my  account,"  he  interposed,  feeling  he 
could  utter  what  he  came  to  say  better  in  that  dim, 
pleasant  light  than  under  the  garish  glare  of  the  gas. 
"  I  like  the  firelight." 

"  So  do  I,"  replied  the  girl  seating  herself  on  an 
ottoman,  whilst  Henry  Bernard  sat  on  a  low  chair 
beside  her,  "  I  like  sitting  by  the  firelight  watching 
At  make  lights  and  shadows  so  weird  and  fantastic 
that  one  is  almost  afraid  to  look  aroand.  Don't  you 
like  that  V  i 


^  '■  1  cannot  say  I  have  ever  experienced  the  feeling,' 
replied  the  matter-of-fact  barrister.  "  I  think  I  enjoy 
it  all  the  more  when  I  have  company." 

"  Evidently  you  are  not  of  u  sentimental  nature," 
said  she.  "  Now  I  like  nothing  better  than  staring 
into  the  fire  and  fancying  all  sorts  oi  queer  things." 

"  Very  bad  for  the  eye?,"  remarked  her  companion 
sententiously. 

"  My  eyes  will  last  my  time,  I  daie  say,"  and  she 
gave  hor  shoulders  a  little  shru"g  ;  and  suppose  I 
did  spoil  them — whj',  what  matter?'' 

The  d(jpression  oi  spirits  under  which  she  had  been 
Labouring  all  day  drew  from  her  that  cynical  remark. 
There  was  silence  for  a  moment  after  slie  uttered  it, 
and  somehow  or  other  she  felt  she  would  have  liked 
to  have  recalled  the  foolish  words. 

"  Yes — it  would  he  very  great  matter— you  are 
wrong  to  say  so." 

"  Please  don't  li^cture  me,  3Ir.  Bernard,"  she  cried, 
"  I  don't  think  1  am  quite  myself  this  evening." 

"  Do  not  think  I  would  presume  to  do  so.  Miss 
Ffrench.  May  I  ask  has  anything  happened  to  pat 
you  out  J" 

"  Oh  !  there's  nothing  the  matter  1"  Bh«  replied 
evasively,  "  I'm  cross,  I  fancy." 

"  We  are  aU  liable  to  be  out  of  temper  sometimes; 
you  don't  look  very  terrible  notwithstandirg." 

No,  he  only  thought  how  pretty  and  loveable  she 
looked  sitting  there  with  the  firelight  glinting  on  her 
pretty  shining  hair  and  snowy  hands.  ThougCt  that 
he  would  give  morethan  he  could  say,  everythingbut  ho- 
nour, to  have  the  l  ight  to  caress  and  comfort  her. 
That  there  was  something  the  matter  he  saw  plainly. 
He  had  studied  every  phase  of  her  character  too 
closely  not  to  know  every  light  and  shadow  of  it.  In 
common  with  others,  he  had  heard  a  rumour  of 
Jack's  wishing  to  force  her  into  a  marriage  with  An- 
thony Skerrett,  and  her  own  objection  to  the  proceed- 
ing. He  fancied  this  naight  account  for  the  shade 
upon  the  fair  face  ;  he  had  no  right,  he  argued,  to 
fancy  she  preferred  himself  more  than  another,  or 
looked  upon  him  in  any  light  beyond  that  of  an  in- 
timate friend.  But  the  young  man's  heart  was  full  ; 
many  and  many  a  time  had  words  of  love  been 
trembling  upon  his  lips,  but  some  untoward  circum- 
stance had  always  occurred,  thus  causing  them  to  re- 
main unspoken.  Never  had  he  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity as  the  present  ;  all  the  pretty  speeches  he  had 
so  often  rehearsed  fled  from  his  brain,  and,  bending 
towards  Sally,  all  the  eloquent  barrister  could  find  to 
say  were  merely  the  trite  words,  so  old,  yet  ever 
new  : 

"  Sally,  I  love  you.  Will  you  be  my  wife  ?" 
The  girl  started.  There  was  an  unmistakable  ring 
of  suppressed  emotion  in  his  tone  which  hindered  her 
from  answered  abruptly.  The  colour  rushed  over  hpr 
face,  as  she  bent  her  head  trying  to  gain  time  and 
frame  a  reply.  Mistaking  her  silence,  he  continued 
eagerly  : 

"  I  have  loved  you  since  the  first  day  I  saw  you. 
If  I  would  I  could  not  have  banished  your  image 
from  my  mind.  Will  you  give  me  some  hope  that  I 
may  win  you  for  my  wife  ?' ' 

His  voice  was  very  low  and  .tender  as  he  spoke 
the  last  words,  and  Sally  was  sorry,  heartily  sorry 
for  him.  Of  all  her  admirers  she  liked  Henry  Ber- 
nard the  best — nay,  more  than  that,  she  respected 
him.  With  a  woman's  keemiess  she  saw  what  a 
thoroughly  consistent,  honourable  man  he  was— 
knew  he  was  worthy  of  a  woman's  true  love,  and  it 
pained  her  inexpressibly  to  be  obliged  to  reject  him. 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  she  faltered,  whilst  her  pretty 
hands  clasped  and  unclasped  nervously  upon  her 
lap.  "  Very  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so  ;  but,  sui-ely, 
I  never  gave  you  any  reason  to  think  you  had  a 
right  to  speak  thus." 

"  You  never  did,"  he  replied  in  a  strangely  quiet 
voice.  "  Never  ;  but  oh,  Sally !  will  you  not  give 
me  some  hope  ?  I  do  not  care  how  long  I  may  have 
to  wait  if,  in  the  end,  I  may  ho^>e  to  win  you." 

"  I  feel  honoured  by  your  proposal,  Mr.  Bernard, 
for  I  both  like  and  respect  you  ;  but  we  can  never 
be  moi'e  than  friends." 

"  Why  ?"  he  inquired.  "  I  know  I  have  no  right 
to  ask — that  I  ouglit  to  be  satisfied  with  your  rejec- 
tion ;  but  I  love  you  dearly,  and  have  loved  you  so 
long  that  I  cannot  give  you  up  without  good  reason 
for  doing  so." 

"  Y*ou  must  not  ask  me." 

"  Are  you  offv  nded  with  me.  Do  you  think  lEe 
t  )o  presumptuous  for  asking  ;'' 

"  No,  Mr.  Bernard,"  and  the  fair  head  drooped  aS 
she  answered,  "  I  can  quite  underttand  your  feel- 
ings, and  fully  excuse  you.  ' 


Her  words  wer«  to  gentle  that  they  galled  him  all 

the  more. 

"  Then  tell  me  why  I  mast  Be  without  hope  {"  h© 
persisted. 

The  girl  was  silent.  Her  tender  heart  led  her  to 
pity  Heni  y  Bernard,  and  it  was  hard  to  tell  the  good, 
kind,  loving  fellow  that  she  had  no  lov«  to  give  him. 

"  Let  us  be  frieBda,"  she  said  softly,  ignoring  bi« 
last  que.'ition,  "let  us  be  friends;"  she  "repeated.  "  1 
value  you  as  friend,  and  should  be  sorry  to  loie  your 
friendship." 

•"  iM-iendship  will  not  satisfy  me,"  be  replied  hur- 
riedly.    "  Sally,  tell  me  this,  do  you  lore  any  oa« 

else  V 

No  answer.  There  was' a  dead  silence  in  the  room 
as  Harry  Bernard  waited  for  the  words  which  wer« 
to  seal  his  futuri-  happiness  or  misery  in  this  life.  How 
well  he  remembered  every  detail  of  the  scene  I  Th« 
distant  rumble  of  vehiolesin  ^h?  square  outside  ;  the 
luxurious  room  with  the  firelight  flajhins;  and  licsei- 
ing  lovingly  upon  the  pretty  girl  at  his  .-ide;  even  the 
pug — -with  his  short  tail  curl -d  tightly  over  his  back- 
as  if  it  would  raise  his  two  hind  legs  ofi  the  ground — 
wlio  stared  at  him  in  a  mo.it  agsressive  manner 
Henry  Bernard  noted  it  ail.  The  scene  made  one  of 
those  mental  photographs  upon  his  mind  two  or 
three  of  which  every  one  carries  for  life.  He  felt  that 
her  gentle  reuisr.l  onght  to  have  been  quite  sufilcienl 
for  him  ;  but  he  had  nursed  his  love  for  this  sweet 
little  gill  for  so  loug  that  he  could  not  g-ive  herup  with- 
out knowing  that  there  Wi-s  absolutely  no  hope  for 
him.  Sally,  upon  her  part,  was  not  angry  at  hij 
question.  She  partly  divined  the  depth  of  his  lev* 
for  her  ;  moreover,  she  read  his  character  sufficiently 
well  to  feel  sure  it  was  no  low  or  idle  motive  e{ 
curiosity  which  led  him  into  such  pertinacity. 

"  Friendship  is  all  I  have  to  give  you." 

"  Then  you  love  some  one  else  ?" 

"  I  do, "  so  faintly  spoken  that  the  words  were 
scarcely  audible. 

The  young  man  drew  a  deep  breath  and  set  his 
teeth  hard.  It  was  a  desperate  blow,  and  for  a  mi- 
nute he  was  stunned.  It  is  always  the  way  with 
those  strong,  reticent  natures  when  once  bound  la 
the  fetters  of  love.  A  shallower  mind  would  haw 
been  able  to  shake  it  off  ;  but  here  the  iron  had  en- 
tered into  his  soul,  and  the  one  deep  love  of  his  ma- 
tured manhood  was  not  to  be  lightly  put  aside. 

"  Well,  God  bless  you,"  said  he,  in  a  low,  firm 
tone.  "  I  wish  things  had  been  different.  One  ques- 
tion more.  Is  the  man  you  love  the  man  you  are  en- 
gaged— or  at  lea.;t  whom  rumour  says  you  are  ea- 
gaged — to  be  married  to^"  He  meant  Anthony  Sket^ 
rett;  she  meant  Herbert  Blake. 

A  swift,  rosy  flush  overspread  her  face,  at  she  an« 
swered : 

'"Yes;  and  now,  Mr.  Bernard,  let  it  be  as  if  this 
had  never  passed  between  us.  I  value  you  highly 
as  a  friend ;  Co  not  deprive  me  of  your  friend«hip." 

'■  Be  it  so,"  he  repeated  calmly.  "Remember,  if 
ever  you  should  require  a  friend,  you  have  one  ia 
me." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  she  impuUirelr.  extend- 
ing her  hand  to  him.  He  took  it  tenderly  in  both  of 
his,  saying  as  he  did  so  : 

"  Good-bye.  Mrs.  Coddington  kindly  invited  me 
to  dine  here  to.>morrow;  will  you  make  my  escus« 
to  her  !" 

"  If  you  like,  but  I  wish  you  would  come,  Mr.  Ber- 
nard, we  all  like  you  so  much." 

It  was  very  tempting.  Henry  Bernard  was  only  s 
nii.n.  anti  a  man  in  love  too.  so  what  wonder  that  he 
yinided  and  promised  to  come. 

They  wei-e  standing  by  tiie  liteside,  Henry  Beraard 
loth  to  leave,  yet  ku  iwing  that  by  stayiat;  in  Sally's 
presence  he  v.  ^.-s  only  feeding  his  hopeless  psssion  for 
her.  Never  bad  she  seemed  dearer  to  him  than  at 
tiiat  momwnt  ;  so  sweet,  and  ge::tle.  and  tender  she 
seemed  in  htr  pitying  womaniy  sympathy,  and  so 
anxious  to  atone  for  the  refusal  she  could  not  avoid 
giviug — 

"  Rat  tat  !" 

The  knock  was  at  the  hall-door;  neither,  of  course, 
took  any  notice  of  it ;  presently,  however,  a  servant 
entered  with  a  telegram  on  a  salver. 

"  For  Miss  Ffrench,"  said  he,  advancing  towards 
her. 

"  From  whom  can  it  be,  I  wonder,"  said  Sally  in 
amazement,  and  not  without  a  little  sinking  at  her 
heart  :  "  light  the  gas." 

The  man  obeyed  ;  during  the  interval  Sally  stood 
nervously  twisting  the  missive  in  her  httle  nervous 
i  fingers.    A  vague  sense  trf  terror  overcame  her,  and, 
I  jTiling  down  on  the  ottoman  from  whanoe  the  had 
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arisen,  the  handed  the  telegram  to  Henry  Bernard' 
saying,  with  white,  trembling  lips  ; 
Read  it  ;  I  cannot^" 
He  opened  the  envelope,  and  read  as  follows  ; — • 

From  I  To 

Doctor  Browne,  Miss  Ffrsnch, 

Castle  Ffrench  |         9  Olympia-sqnare, 
I  S.,  Dublin 

Come  home  at  once  upon  recemng  this  message.  Your 
brother  Jack  tias  met  with  a  aerious  accident. 

With  a  little  cry,  Sally  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands  ;  then,  starting  up,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  I  wish  aunt  or  uncle  .John  were  here.  I  don't 
know  about  tr-^ins  or  anything." 

"  Leave  that  to  me."  said  Henry  Bernard,  glad  to 
he  of  any  service  to  her.  Taking  out  his  watch,  he 
continued  : 

•'  You  have  just  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  make 
your  preparations,  and  be  at  the  Broadstone  to  catch 
the  mail.  I  shall  send  a  telegram  on  at  once,  so  that 
there  may  be  some  one  to  meet  you  at  the  station." 

How  thankfully  Sally  accepted  his  timely  and 
kindly  help.  Quickly  and  in  a  business-like  manner 
everything  was  arranged  for  her.  Her  aunt  did  not 
return  in  time,  so,  leavin?  the  telegram  and  a  mes- 
sage for  her,  she  departed  with  Henry  Bernard. 

"He  took  her  ticket,  placed  her  in  a  carriage,  and 
(at  down  beside  her,  speaking  comfortingly  and 
kindly.  No  one  would  have  fancied  he  was  a  re- 
cently rejected  lover  ;  rejected  for  a  more  succesaful 
rival.  Henry  Bernard  was  above  visiting  his  grief 
and  regret  upon  the  woman  he  loved  :  he  loved  bar 
too  tenderly  for  that.  To  her  surprise  he  sat  there 
a.s  th<!  train  moved  on,  and  she  said  : 

"  Had  you  not  better  get  out  ?  I  think  we  «re  go- 
ing to  start." 

•'  I  am  going  with  yow,"  he  replied  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  tone.  "  You  must  not  take  a  night  journey  of 
euch  a  length  by  yourself." 

Yoj  are  very  good,"  she  said  brokenly.  She 
<3id  not  idly  thsnk  him  ;  f-ir  reasoning  from  what 
her  owa  feelings  would  be  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces, she  knew  it  was  very  sweet  to  him  to  be  near 
her  and  to  be  of  service  to  her. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


USURPED. 
The  hollow  uinrts,  like  that  prophetic  voice 

That  shook  the  silence  of  the  ages  gone, 

Crying  in  the  ira#te  ■wilderness  alone, 
"Prepare  the  way.   Make  ready  and  rejoiceil" — 

The  hollow  winds  from  the  unsheltered  steep— 
From  fro;!en  solitude,  r.nd  measureless  vast 
Of  tumbling  seas— like  echoes  of  the  past, 

Wideas  the  spectral  world  of  winter  sweep. 

IPith  shrill  and  cry  :  to.  the  discrowned  year, 
Whera,  robed  for  stately  sepulture,  he  lies. 
Mocks  the  glad  pomp  of  suuiit  earth  and  skies 

With  trailing  cerement  and  garl.ind  sere. 

The  gold  and  purple  of  bis  faUem  pride 
Gild  the  new  empire  of  his  glorious  heir ; 
The  snowy  chaplet  fails  from  his  grey  hair, 

Sallied  and  trampled,  by  the  bleak  way-side, 

Beneath  the  ea.ier  footsteps  that  made  haste 
With  votive  ?ift<*  to  the  usurper's  shrine- 
Music  and  mirth,  and  revelry  and  v.ine. 

High  hopes,  untrammelled  aims,  whose  glory  graced. 

The  crowning  of  yon  dreamless  sleeper— hurled 
From  his  chiU  grasp,  what  time  his  heart  forgot 
Its  kingly  beat— his  spent  Hps  answered  not 

The  couriier  cry  that  rang  acress  the  world : 

"  The  King  is  deaxl  I  Long  live  the  King  1"  put  by 
The  pale  insignia  of  his  state  sublime — 
The  knell  and  p;ean  'gainst  one  quick  breath  of  Time 

Smite  sharp  and  clcse ;  the  years  are  born  to  die. 


iiecker  Bros."  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is 
a  combination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains 
ail  thj-t  is  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Great 
George's-^jtreet,  Dublin. 

Sn;G0LAR  Death  of  a  Discharokd  Official. — Staff- 
Sergeant  Atkius  died  suddenly  on  the  1st  of  April 
at  Plymouth  under  distressing  circumstances.  He  was 
chief  clerk  iu  the  divisional  pay  office  of  the  Royal 
Marines,  and  lately  one  of  his  subordinates  absconded 
with  a  considerable  sum.  A  private  court  of  inquiry 
was  held,  and  Atkins,  though  not  implicated,  was 
ordered  by  the  Admiralty  to  be  discharged.  This  had 
caused  him  great  depression  as  implying  censure 
without  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  publicly  ex- 
culpating himself.  An  official  order  for  his  discharge 
arrived  on  Thursday  morning,  and  he  died  in  the  even- 
ing, medical  men  say  from  apoplexy  accelerated  by 
ansiety.  The  non-commissioned  officers  had  sub- 
icribed  a  Itandsome  sum  to  present  to  him. 


LILIA'S  TO-MORROW. 

Mrs.  Rubens  sat  by  the  open  window  of  her  little 
sitting-room,  vrith  an  unfinished  piece  of  work  in  har 
hands  ;  but  her  h^^ds  had  dropped  idly  in  her  lap, 
the  white  weary  fingers  refused  to  take  up  the  shin- 
ing little  needle.  Tell-tale  tears  stood  in  her  soft 
blue  eyes,  but  she  wiped  them  quickly  away  as  sh« 
heard  Lilia  open  the  door  and  come  up  the  stairs  with 
light,  quick  steps. 

Lilia— with  the  summer  sunshine  in  her  hair  like 
waves  of  gold—with  her  soft  eyes  shining  like  the 
tender  blot^soms  half  hidden  under  the  green  leaves 
of  the  violets — with  the  pink  blushes  kissing  her 
cheeks  into  loveliness,  and  laughter  waiting  on  her 
red  lips. 

What  wonder  that  the  mother's  tired  eyes  grew 
bright  againasshe  watched  her  darling's  bright  young 
face. 

"  What  has  happened  to  you,  darling  ?  Your  face 
is  as  glad  as  a  rose.  ' 

"  It  ought  to  be  glad,  since  such  good  fortune  has 
come,"  she  said,  smiling.  "  Poor  mother,  you've 
grown  tired  waiting  for  it,  I  know." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  or  I  shall  fear  you  have 
dreamed  it,"  Mrs.  Rubens  replied  softly. 

Lilia  quickly  divested  herself  ofQbonnet  and  shawl, 
and  drawing  a  low  sujoI  to  her  mother's  side,  sat 
down  and  leaned  her  head  against  her  knee. 

'"  I  shouldn'l  wonder  if  j"ou  had  forgotten  that  it 
is  the  first  day  of  May  to-day,' '  she  began,5iooking  up 
in  her  mother's  face  ;  "  but  I  never  forget  it  when  it 
comes,  for  I  think  it  is  the  sweetest  day  in  the  year ! 
So,  when  lessons  were  over,  I  took  my  box  of  colours 
and  tho.=e  bits  of  j.ine  bo^rd  that  I  painted  white 
last  week,  and  went  up  the  hill  to  Fairy's  Hollow." 

And  Lilia  stopped  to  take  one  long  breath  of  de- 
light, while  her  mother  stooped  to  kiss  her  glowing 
cheek. 

'•  Everything  was  beginning  to  brighten,  mother. 
The  softest  of  south  winds  crept  through  the  grass 
with  murmuring  caresses  ;  the  flowers  were  coming 
up  in  beautiful  clusters  all  over  the  hollow,  and  over- 
head— in  the  elm-tree — I  do  believe  a  hundred  happy 
robins  were  singing.  I  shall  paint  it  .some  day,  mo 
ther." 

"  And  I  .shall  look  at  it,  and  enjoy  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Rubens.  "  only  you  must  put  yourself  into  the  pic- 
ture, Lilia.' 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Lilia,  doubtfully;  "but 
I  think  it  would  be  nicer  without  me.    But  I  am 
coming  to  the  best  part  of  all  now — so  listen,  mother. 
I  hud  finished  a  hazy,  blue  sky,  had  sketched  a  dis- 
tant hill  lying  softly  against  it,  and  a  little  lake  in 
the  foreground,  half  bordered  with  willows,  when  a 
shadow  fell  upon  my  picture,  and,  louking  up,  I  saw 
a  funny  little  old  man  leaning  on  a  stick  and  looking 
j  at  my  work.    He  laughed,  and  then  sighed,  and  said, 
I  'just  as  if  he  had  been  talking  to  himself  : 
!     '• '  I  used  to  do  it  too,  when  I  was  young  and  fool- 
ish like  you.'  , 

"  Now  you  know,  mother  dear,  nobody  likes  to  be 
called  foolish,  and  I  6uppo.?e  I  did  look  a  little  cross, 
for  he  sighed  again,  and  said  so  mournfully; 

'" '  I  wouldn't  hurt  your  tender  heart  for  the  world, 
child.  But  don't  you  see  you  have  left  out  the  sha- 
dows ? 

'■'  I  don't  see  any  shadows  to  put  in.  It's  May-day, 
and  shadows  don't  fall  in  my  world  on  Maj'-day,'  I 
said. 

"'  That  s  just  it,'  hesaid,  sighing  again,  as  if  he  saw 
nothing  but  shadows.  "  That's  just  it,  my  child. 
You  are  young  and  gay-hearted,  and  ail  the  world 
looks  bright  to  you  ;  but  the  brightness  faded  for 
me  before  you  were  born.' 

"  When  I  came  to  look  at  him  he  didn't  look  so  very  ! 
old  either,  not  more  than  forty  years  old  ;  but  he  did  i 
look  as  if  he  had  had  some  great  sorrow  to  bear.'' 

'■  But  vi'ho  is  he,  Lilia  ?  I  hope  you  don't  often  have 
such  adventures,  or  I  shall  be  afraid  to  let  j"ou  ramble 
off  alone.    He  may  have  been  crazy." 

Lilia  laughed  joyously. 

"  No.  no,  mother.    He  is  r.s  sane  -as  I  am.    He  is 
the  gentleman  who  has  bought  the  beautifr-l  house  on 
the  hill,  "ind  he  is  an  r-rtist  ;  and  when  I  am  not  giv- 
ing lessons  to  these  tiresome   little    Dolly,   the  | 
Miriams,  and  Christabels,  he  is  to  give  we  lessons  ;  j 
and  he  says  he  can  sell  my  pictures  for  me — all  that  1 
I  will  paint." 

"  But  lessons  fi-om  a  great  artist  wUl  cost  some- 
thing, and  how  can  you  pay  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  that  is  the  best  of  it.^  .He  doesn't  want  any 


pay  until  he  has  sold  my  pictures,  and  he  says  1 
shall  socn  be  rich." 

Mrs.  Rubens  hesitated  a  little  while,  but  could  not 
long  resist  the  pretty,  pleading  face  lifted  to  her  own; 
and  80  the  next  week  found  Lilia  taking  lessons  of 
the  stranger-artist,  and  making  rapid  progress.  Even 
her  mother,  who  best  knew  her  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament, was  surprised  to  see  what  she  had  accom- 
plished. 

The  weeks  went  by  more  rapidly  than  weeks  had 
ever  gone  by  before,  and  Lilia  had  finished  four  pic- 
tures— charming  little  landscapes  iu  summer  and 
autumn  colours.  She  had  been  at  home  a  week  help- 
ing her  mother  who  had  nut  been  as  well  as  usual, 
and  had  not  touched  her  pencils,  thoug'n  she  did  look 
longingly  up  the  bright  hili-path  almost  every  day — 
when  one  day  a  servant,  from  the  house  on  the  hill, 
came  to  the  cottage  with  a  letter  for  Miss  Lilia 
Rubens. 

Letters  were  not  with  Lilia  every  da,y  occurrences, 
and  she  pulled  open  the  envelope  with  sparkling  eye 
and  glowing  cheek. 

The  colour  did  not  fade  in  her  beautiful  cheeks, 
when  four  rustling  ten  pound  notse  dropped  out  from 
the  folds  of  thick  sat'n  paper. 

Her  motherpicked  them  up  in  silent  astonishment, 
while  Lilia  read  the  letter. 

When  she  had  tinished  the  last  line,  she  tossed  it 
into  her  mother's  lap  with  a  little  cry  of  delight. 

"  Forty  pounds,  mother,  for  one  little  picture '  What 
happy  to-morrows  we  will  have  some  day  !  'We  will 
have  a  home  of  our  own,  where  you  shall  preside  in 
all  your  own  sweet  dignity,  and  never  be  tired  or 
careworn  any  more.  And  we  will  make  little  summer 
excursions  out  into  the  world  and  see  the  beautiful 
places  that  I  have  dreamed  of.  To-morrow  won't 
be  a  dream  then,  mother,  but  a  happy  reality  !" 

She  did  not  tire  of  talking  of  her  to-morrow,  which 
already  glimmered  in  the  horizon  with,  a  rosy  light, 
until  her  mother  kissed  her  and  told  her  she  must  not 
sit  up  to  seeit. 

"  It  will  come  all  the  same,  darling,  whether  von 
wake  or  sleep;  and  you  must  be  up  early  so  as  to  go 
up  and  thank  your  artist  friend.  See,  he  does  not 
sign  his  name,"  she  continued,  smoothing  out  the 
cream-hued  paper  ;  "  and  it  is  strange  that  no  one 
seems  to  know  it." 

"  I'll  ask  him  to-morrow,"  said  Lilia,  laughing,  and 
your  curiosity  shall  be  satisfied. 

But  when  Lilia,  after  thanking  him,  in  her  own 
sweet,  impulsive  fashion,  for  taking  so  much  trouble 
to  find  a  purchaser  for  her  picture,  did  ask  him,  he 
was  mute,  and  a  frown  crossed  his  frice. 

Her  own  face  was  covered  with  crimson  blushes 
in  a  moment,  and  at  that  sight  he  was  forced  to  smile 
again. 

■■'  I  have  been  your  friend,  more  for  your  mother's 
sake  than  for  your  own,  child ;  and  you  may  tell  her 
that  I  will  call  to-morrow  and  see  if  she  remembers 
Hugh  Murray." 

Lilia  could  scarcely  wait  until  she  reached  home  to 
find  out  the  mystery,  but  she  did  not  discover  it 
then. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Ru'oeu's  dreams  had  been  haunted 
by  a  pair  of  brown  eyes  that  used  to  look  lovingly 
into  her  own ;  perhaps  she  remembered  a  musical 
voice  that  used  to  ring  in  her  ears  in  the  careless 
days  of  her  own  girlhood.  Be  that  as  it  may,  when 
his  name  dropped  from  Lilia's  lips,  she  turned  awrvy 
without  a  wonl,  and  shut  herself  into  her  own  room, 
where  Lilia  dared  not  follow. 

She  was  away,  giving  a  lesson  in  drawing  to  Chris- 
ta'oei  Goldwin,  when  Hugh  Murray  called  at  their 
little  cottage,  and  so  did  not  see  the  pink  blush  on 
her  mother's  face  as  the  old  lover  took  her  hand;  she 
missed  seeing  the  tear  that  stole  down  the  pink  face, 
as  he  told  over  again  the  stpry  he  thought  ha  had 
told  so  manyyeais  ago. 

"And  you  really  wrote  me  that,  Hugh?  And 
you  thought  me  heartless — when  I  never  got  your 
letter?" 

Lilia  heard  that  much  as  she  passed  under  the 
sitting-room  window,  and  she  rushed  in  just  in  time 
to  see  Hugh  Munay  stoop  to  kiss  'ner  mother's 
cheek. 

And  the  mystery  was  explained!  It  seemed  queer 
at  first,  of  course  ;  but  Lilia  was  a  sensible  giri  and 
ni.ide  tiie  best  of  it,  and  to-day  she  is  a  queen  at 
Murray  Hill,  spoiled,  as  her  mother  constantly  a-s.^erts 
by  hi-r  artist  friend. 

Lilia  laughs  and  tosses  her  head,  and  then  ruii;. 
out  in  the  garden  to  wander  up  and  down  the  rose- 
borders,  and  wonder  when  her  romance  will  begin  ! 

.But  her  to-morrow  will  surely  come, 
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WHAT  A  SLIPPER  DID. 

"  Whithor  away,  ladybird  ?"  asked  George  Lam- 
bert, looking  up  from  hie  newspaper,  as  his  sister 
eiiteied  the  room  swinging  her  broad  sun-hat  by  the 
string?. 

"  Out  in  tl;e  wood.-." 

"  Whit!  ivilh  nothing  on  your  fp'-t  exi^^jit  tho?e 
thin  slippers?  Hare  you  forgotten  already  whsit  'Wi'il 
said  ypsterdoy  !" 

"No,  but  I  con.=ider  him  extremely  impertinent," 
replied  the  girl,  with  a  dignity  comical  when  con- 
traBted  with  her  inches, 

"  Vvcll,  then,  why  not  foUo'.r  hip  advice,  you  head- 
Etrong  child  ?  Look  how  tanned  your  hands  ara;  why 
you  will  kill  yourself  if  you  persist  much  longer  in 
acting  as  youare  doing,''.  '.T  v  '  v  '  • 

"  Pli-\'..-e  hurry,  and  -finish  yovr  lecture,  George  ; 
I  want  to  go."  And  lieatrice  seated  heiself  re- 
signedly, 

"  It  was  not  intended  for  a  lecture  ;  but  really, 
Tris,  I  can't  imagine  whut  hns  come  over  my  little 
6ister  ;  she  h,is  become  a  perfect  gypsy  since — well, 
since  V.'ill  Heb--;rtou  camf  to  atoj  with  me,'' 

The  o'lick  blood  flushed  hor  face,  but  she  answered 
only  by  an  imwitient  gesture., 

"  She  is  idfray.<  in  the  woods  now,  sunburning  her- 
self, and  comes  home  ia  the  evening  looking  more 
lite  a  Eohen'ian  th.-a  a  uiueteenlb-century  vonng 
Udy  !- 

'"  George  !" 

"Well,  my  lady  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  one  p.article  what  ?Ir.  Hcbei-ton 
snys  or  thinks  I  I  hate  and  deipice  him — yes,  I  do  ! 
I  " 

"  Very  well,  or.ly  don't  demolish  nie  wiih  yourelo- 
quence  !  I  believe  it — and  if  you  wish  me  to,  I'll 
e7en  believe  you  hivte  your  old  brother." 

A  look  of  pei^.iU'Ute  chased  away  the  anger  from 
Beatrice's  bright  face,  and  wiili  a  sudden  movement 
her  arms  wore  thrown  around  her  brother's  neck,  her 
lips  touched  hi.s.  ;iud  th^-n,  before  he  had  time  for 
another  woru,  h'j  was  alone. 

As  he  Mimo  Jied  out  his  paper,  which  bis  sister's 
pudden  cares.s ,  h.'cl  .t;reat!y  rumpled,  he  said  t*>  him- 
self, with  a  (juiift  w>jile,  "  Poor  Will  1.=;  rireaSfully 
smitten,  and  as  ivr  poor  Miss  Trix— well,  guds  are 
queer  thiuL'.s  !'' 

Before  'I'rix  reached  the  .shadow  of  the  trees  she 
was  almost  tempted  to  turn  back  so  intecKe  was  the 
heat,  but  pride  ■".ad  the  drssd  t>f  Gor tcAising  pre- 
vented her,  togethe  -  with, a  du^tmot  r-collection  that 
a  certain  geDtlciiia;!  !;  %d  a.'.vised  her  stay  within 
doors,  to  escape  the  heat,  at  i-:.i.-t  until  eusoet. 

No,  if  I  go  back  ho  will  iaink  it  wiis  because  ho 
advised  it.  George  thinks  l;e  is  pei-fecticn,  but  it 
3u,5t  hi'.ppens  I  heard  of  the  gentleman  before  seeing 
hr.a  ;  it  was  v.'hile  I  was  at  Aunt  Slolloy's.  Kate 
S  lid  he  was  a  drendnil  flii-t,  and  half  the  girls  were  in 
love  with  him.  xVt  least  iie  shall  not  flirt  with  me — 
I  hate  a  uirfc  ;"  so  eng.igad  w.is  she  ia  thinking  that 
she  forgot  to  observe  v;here  sJie  iva.s  walkiu.g,  and  ae 
she-  uu'"  'nr;Ciou,^'y  delivered  her  last  words  aloud, 
v'i.  u  ,?:e  it  eni/.h.isis,  she  .found  herself  walking  over 
thf-  h^nik  into  the  creek. 

The  bank  was  somewhat  steep,  and  as  she  found 
herself  sliding  down  slowly  but  surely  towards  the 
deep  and  rapid  water,  she  seized  a  willow  branch  and 
fell  back  upon  woman'.s  never-f.iiliug  recourse — she 
lifted  up  her  \oice,  and  to  suc'h  good  effect  that  a 
strong  arm  was  thrown  arountl  her,  and  in  a  minute 
more  she  was  standing  on  the  bank  facing  her  deli- 
verer. 

She  hardly  noticed  that  it  was  Mr.  Heberton  who 
had  rescued  her,  for  she  had  (  iirned  faint  and  white 
from  fright,  until  he  said,  pointing  to  a  bed  of  green 
mofs  at  the  foot  of  a  beech-trce,  '•  .^it  down  here  and 
rest  a  little  while." 

He  stood  by  watching  her  witli  a  face  of  the  deep- 
ert  concern  until  he  saw  the  bloiid  b.-i^in  to  tinge  the 
pale  cheeks,  then  he  said  laughingly  ; 

•' Is  this  your  usual  method  of  amusing  yourself, 
!Miss  Trix  ?  ' 

That  restored  her  composure,  and  ehe  replied 
somewhat  shortly  :  - 

"  I  am  sorry  you  haven't  penetration  enough  to 
Bee  it  wag  an  accident." 

"  Pieaae  Btaj  here,  it  ia  so  pleatant  uadei'  the  shade 


of  this  beech  ;  besides,  I  was  so  lonely  that  I  came  in 
search  of  you.  Please  stay  and  amuse  me,"  he  said, 
with  a  slightly  malicious  wtrcss  on  the  word  amu.se, 
as  she  rose,  as  if  to  continne  her  walk. 

'•  1  am  afraid  you  would  find  me  a  poor  substitute 
for  your  city  friends.  Besides,  1  am  not  skilled  in 
amusing  -boys." 
I  As  she  flred  off  her  harnilnss  little  shaft,  the  brown 
eyps  stole  one  look  .-t  him,  as  if  to  wit:ietis  his  utter 
.-i.nnihilation,  then  the  white  lids  drooped  over  them 
just  in  time  to  prevent  her  seeing  the  strange  change 
that  passed  over  his  face  and  the  rapid  half  motion  of 
hi.s  hands  toward  her. 

I  will  run  the  risk,"  he  replied,  and,  obeying  a 
sudden  impulse  she  re-seated  herself  under  the 
tree. 

"  Slippers  again  ?  Surely,  Miss  TriT,  you  almost 
deserve  to  get  your  feet  hurt,  the  idea  of  walking 
three  miles  over  brambles  and  stones,  in  such  ridicu- 
lously thin  things  !"  he  exclaimed  as  ho  saw  a  little 
slipper  peeping  from  amid  the  folds  of  her  dress. 

"  I  am  i^it  a  loss  to  di.scover  wh.it  right  you  have  to 
criticise  my  toilet.  Mr.  Heberton,  and  moreover 
I  have  a  great  i;b]ection  to  being  advised  by  you." 

"So you  h'lve  proved  ;  but  Trix,  my  right  is  be-' 
cause  I  love  you,  my  darling,  in  spite  of  your  way- 
ward ne-s,'  Her  haad  was  turned  from  him,  but  he 
saw  the  little  brown  fingers  tremble,  as  they  twisted 
tb-^mst.lvc'.^  in  and  out  among  the  honeysuckle  sprajs 
tb.it  hung  from  the  branches  overhead. 

Catching  them  tightly  in  both  his  own,  he 
pleaded  his  suit  in  words  which,  if  passion  and  sin- 
csritv  had  been  available,  might  have  awakened 
Galatea — but  the  little  maiden  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

"  Is  it  yes,  Trix  ?"  he  asked. 

"  No."    Her  face  w.as  still  turned  from  him.  "  I — 
I — "    Then  came  a  long  pause. 
'■'  Trix,"  he  said,  pleadingly. 

"I  hate  you."  The  word  was  little  more  than  a 
whisper  and  there  was  something  strangely  like  a 
sob  in  her  voice. 

Another  long  pause,  and  Will,  sitting  in  the  bright 
sunlight,  stared  blankly  before  him.  wondering 
vaguely  why  the  world  had  grown  dark  so  suddenly. 

At  last  he  spoke,  but  all  the  fire  and  eagerness  were 
gone. 

"  If  you  feel  so  towards  me,  my  presence  must 

make  your  home  di.stasteful.  I  did  not  understand 
before.  I  will  leave  before  you  return  home  ;"  he 
turned  abruptly,  but  the  next  moment  retraced  his 
steps  to  bold  out  his  hands,  and  ;i.sk,  pleadingly, 

"Trix,  will  you  say  go'-id- bye  ?' 

She  did  not  turn  even  then,  and  he,  too  proud  or 
too  much  hurt  to  ask  again,  walked  vapidly  away  and 
entered  the  wood. 

For  some  time  she  sat  in  the  same  position,  then 
rose  slowly,  with  a  dazed  look  on  her  face,  as  though 
she  were  waking  from  a  dream. 

"  Loves  me  in  spite  of  my  waywardness" — she  was 
mechanically  quoting  his  words  to  herself,  and  hear- 
ing again  the  light  tone  in  which  he  had  spoken,  man- 
like, to  hide  his  emotion.  Even  while  he  was  speak- 
ing he  could  nol^hide  how  lightly  he  held  my  love — 
even  while  he  said  he  loved  me,  he  forced  me  to  re- 
member I  was  an  untamed,  country  girl — if  I  loved 
would  forget  everything  but  my  love;  but  he — oh,  I 
hate  him  and  I  am  glad  I  shall  never  see  him  again 
— never,' 

With  a  sudden  bur.5t  of  tears  and  a  passionate  cry, 
.she  threw  herself  down  amid  the  long  grass,  and, 
lying  there  wept,  as  a  woman  weeps  but  once  in  her 
life. 

After  a  time  the  sobs  ceased — and,  sitting  up,  sh^ 
pu.^hed  back  her  hair  from  her  flushed  fact-,  and  said 
alc)U':l,  apparently  addressing  herself  to  an  asthmatic 
old  fi'.'g,  as  there  was  no  other  living  creature  within 
.  hearing-""  I  am  not  crying  fur  him  at  all  ;  I  detest 
him  !  "  By  way  of  emph.asiidng  this  avowal  she 
struck  her  foot  against  a  pebble,  and  sent  it  and, 
alas,  her  slipper  also,  skimming  into  the  middle  of 
the  creek. 

One  glimpse  she  caught  of  it,  just  before  the  cur- 
rent curried  it  out  of  sight  and  reach.  This  cal.irmt;, 
rest'-'..->d  her  composure:  "  Thvee  iniles|from  home, 
and  one  slipper  to  walk  it  iu — over  briars  and  stones  ; 
I  will  stay  where  I  auj,  perhaps  some  one  will  come 
to  look  for  me,  and  if  they  do  not  I  don't  care  much 
what  becomes  of  me  ;"  wit'i  ^bicli  mel.mcholy 
speech  she  rested  her  he:<d  on  her  hand  ;  and  seated 

1  tliii;.,  h^ilf  an  hour  passed,  an  J:c!.;:.  t\Ko  bour.^-.  and 
the  only  sounds  which  broke  th?  t-iii!!'='ES  were  half 
smothered  sobs,  as  every  now  and  then  great  tew» 

I  would  roll  over  the  girl's  cheek. 


The  fchadows  began  to  fall  shntinrly,  and  the  eun- 
beams  had  long  before  gilded  the  topf  of  the  trees, 
when  a  rustling  among  the  leaves  made  her  look  up. 
Coming  .-lowly  along  the  river  path,  she  saw  Mr. 
Heberton  ;  as  he  drew  nearer  the  saw  he  carried  her 
slipper. 

Her  first  impulse  wag  to  run  away,  but  prudence 

conquered,  and  she  remained  seated,  covertly  trvdc 
neanwhiie  to  push  her  curls  into  older  and  rress  th° 
crea.ses  from  her  dress  ;  for  a  woman's  eorrow  must  he 
overwhelming  before  she  forgets  to  wonder  how  she 
looks. 

"  I  was  crossing  the  bridge  when  your  slipper 
floated  par-t — and  thinking  the  loss  would  inconveni- 
ence you,  I  brought  it  back,  otherwise  I  would  not 
have  intruded." 

As  he  walked  toward  her  Beatrice  hsd  decided 
upon  what  course  to  puisue — she  would  be  dignified 
—  but,  ah,  me!  how  very  much  easier  it  is  say  than  to 
do  ;  at  least  she  found  it  so  ;  for  when  he  cased 
speaking  and  placed  the  slipper  in  her  hand,  she 
remembeied  all  at  once  that  her  white  diess  was 
rumpled  and  stained  from  the  grass,  her  hair  had 
escaped  from  its  braids  and  was  hanging  in  a  hundred 
careless  curls  over  her  shoulders — and  last  but  not 
least,  there  was  the  pleasant  uncertainty  whether  or 
not  her  eyes  weie  red. 

Under  such  circumstances  dignity  was  out  of  tte 
question,  and  her  reply  was  very  low  and  tremulo«l8 
— "Thank  you." 

He  did  n  >t  move  away,  but  stood  looking  at  her 
with  a  new  hope  rising  in  his  eyes,  as  she,  to  conceal 
the  crimson  flood  that  swept  over  her  face,  stooped 
to  draw  on  her  slipper.  It  was  still  damp  from  its 
trip  down  the  creek,  and  in  spite  of  her  efibrts  obsti- 
nately refused  to  be  drawn  on.  Without  speaking 
he  knelt  down  to  assist  her,  and  in  so  doing  t'neir 
bands  came  in  contact,  and,  involuntirily,  the  strong 
fingers  closed  over  the  fluttering  little  hand,  and  for 
a  minute,  they  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  then  the 
deep  fringed  lashes  swept  her  cheek,  and  her  hand 
was  not  withdrawn. 

"  Beatrice — my  darling  !"  The  passionate  word* 
gained  no  reply  from  the  quivering  Hps,  but  the  shy 
brown  eyes  weie  lifted  to  his  for  a  moment,  and 
their  answer  seemed  to  satisfy  him, 

"  Will  you  give  me  the  slipper,  sweetheart  ?"  h« 
said  as  they  stood  on  the  veranda  that  evening. 

"  For  what  ?"  questioned  the  great  eyes,  wonder- 
ingly. 

"  Because,"  he  said,  replying  to  the  unbroken  ques- 
tion, "  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  tiny  piece  of  leather, 
I  should  never  have  had  the  courage  to  return.  It 
was  fato  in  a  flipper,  perhaps  but  a  kind  fate  never- 
theless— at  least  I  think  so,  but,  perhapks,  you  think 
not  ?  Some  one  said  you  hated  me  !"  But  there  his 
teasing  speech  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  pair  of 
soft  red  lips  touching  his  imploringly. 


FIEST  FLO"WERS. 

Thro-Jirh  the  flowery  gates  of  the  South  land 

The  soul  of  the  South  wind  came, 
And  urdcr  tnv  antique  lattice  bars 

The  daffodil  brake  like  flame; 
And  I  said  :  By  the  sijn  ai;d  token 

Of  his  vernal  kiss.  I  l:nov,- 
The  angel  roUeth  the  stone  a'^-ay 

From  their  gi  aves  so  chill  and  low— 

From  the  grnre.'  of  the  wild  anemone, 

And  the  s"  eet  arbutus,  hid 
Where  the  violet  waits  for  the  san  beneatb 

Her  mossy  coffin  hd. 
And  to-day,  in  the  shioicg  furrows 

Of  the  stubble  newly  turned, 
The  tiny  flame  of  the  ttar-wort 

Like  a  silver  taper  burned 

And  I  thought  ivith  a  s^eet  thanksgiving, 

And  a  glow  of  faith  sublime. 
If  He  so  waketh  the  humblest  flower 

In  her  appointed  time. 
How  shall  the  hopes,  that  low  in  dust 

Now  sleep  with  folded  wing, 
Bise.  wh^D  His  smile  shall  ciothe  the  eartb 

With  an  eternal  spring  ' 


Pek,*mbi  L.^TORS,  -P.  Led'^idge,  mannfaeturer,  Xo,  S2 
Amiens-street,  and  32  Lower  Ormond-quiy.  J«.B.— Repair* 
pr  omptly  exenited,  l:i54 

Three  ruffi-ins,  named  Burns,  Kigby,  and  Parsley, 
have  been  committed  at '  the  Liverpool  police-court 
for  trisl,  for  committing  a  street  robbervai-comnau'ed 
with  brutal  vioieucp.  The  vi'-t'.ni  w.js  3  Welsh  '•cl- 
lier,  who  was  left  insensible  after  having  been  robbed 
of  moie  than  £12.  "It  was  ail  thi-ough  his  not  paj« 
ingj  for  a  pinf  of  ale,' '  eaid  two  of  the  piieoner^ 
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AMONG  THE  LILACS. 

A  broad,  shaded  walk,  with  tiny  white  pebbles 
glistening  in  the  morning  sun  ;  a  low,  vine-wreathed 
door,  with  a  clump  of  lilae  bushes  on  either  side, 
which  held  their  fragrant  purple  clusters  down  upon 
the  pr.le  goH-n  hrar  of  the  fair-faijed  girl  who  stood 
batieath  ;  a  clear,  blue  f  kr  ;  a  giimmer,  on  one  hand, 
of  green  fields  and  red-ripe  strawberries  peeping 
forth  from  their  glossy  leaves  ;  a  long  stretch  of 
fieurs  deh's,  jessamine,  Sweet  Williams,  and  violets,  on 
the  other  ;  and  the  picutre,  the  landscape,  was  perfect. 

There  was  au  addition — to  a  painter's  eye  unneces- 
sary, but  quite  necessary  to  me.  It  was  only  a  man 
— young,  handsome,  graceful,  and — in  love.  You 
could  see  it  plainly  in  the  eyes  turned  tenderly  to  the 
fair  pink  and  white  face  of  the  girl  who  stood  there 
among  the  lilacs,  and  by  the  lips  now  quivering  with 
a  weakness  out  of  place  in  that  other^vise  strong  face. 

"You  are  a  goose  !"  she  was  sayinf?.  "  I  should 
laugh  if,  because  I  told  you  I  would  many  you,  I 
am  to  speak  only  to  you.  Nonsense,  Barton,  I'd 
rather  die  than  be  such  a  slave.  I  shall  ride  with 
Carl  Perley  when  I  choose." 

"  Christie." 

"  Bah  !  If  you  want  to  moralize,  go  to  Edna.  She 
has  kept  me  awake  until  midnight  every  night  for  a 
Wc?k,  saying  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  thing.-;  about  duty 
and  other  fooUshne^s.  Go  away,  I  say.  I  will  not 
listen  to  a  word." 

Ah,  wliat  a  dark  shadow  crept  over  the  picture  as 
he  turned  away  from  the  piquant  and  pretty  face, 
6iid  walked  down  the  shining,  pebbled  walk.  Once 
only  he  looked  back,  and  saw  her  there,  swinging 
gaily  the  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  pulling  the  lilacs 
from  their  stems  ;  aud  then  he  went  on. 

A  little  fissure,  away  down  the  avenue  at  the  g.ite, 
tttracted  him  just  when  the  storm  was  at  its  height, 
and  he  stopped  to  look  at  her. 

Tiny  and  plain,  grave  and  quiet,  was  this  little 
Edna,  and  somehow  he  wished  her  miles  away,  rather 
than  there  before  him,  to  check  the  tide  of  angry 
passion  that  nearly  overwh'.-lmed  him. 

He  could  not  avoid  her,  for  she  was  leaning  her 
arms  upon  the  gate,  the  on\y  means  of  exit,  and  so  he 
smothered  the  bitterne.=s,  iiud  went  on. 

She  looked  up  shily  from  beneath  the  dark  fringe 
of  silken  lashes,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

'■  Barton  !  what  has  happened  '!" 

"  Nothing,  Edna— only  Christie  and  I  have  quar- 
relied.    I  am  not  going  back  again." 

"Oh,  Barton  !" 

The  young  face  grew  white^  and  the  dark  eyes 
opened  in  earnest  entreaty. 

"  Do  go  back.  What  will  become  of  her — of  me — 
if  you  never  come  back  again  T' 

"  Would  you  care,  Edna  V 

"  Yes — yes — I — of  course  I  should.  Oh,  Barton, 
don't  give  her  up  to  that  Carl  Perley.  There  are 
oiily  us  two  in  the  wide  world,  and  Christie,  poor 
darling,  is  so  wilful,  so  strange.  She  might  get  into 
great  trouble.    We  need  you." 

Her  hand  was  very  near  his  own,  and,  with  bro- 
tiiciiy  tenderness,  he  clasped  it. 

"  Perhaps  you  do,  but  she  does  not.  Look  Edna  I 
There  he  comes  on  Lis  black  horse.  See,  he  is  going 
to  sve  Christie." 

Down  throujjh  the  opening  of  the  trees,  which 
thickly  linsd  the  broad  highway,  came  a  bkck  horse, 
bearing  with  piide  a  D;an — the  man  of  all  others  whom 
E:irton  CUment  wished  to  avoid, 

Fli  was  handsome,  but  it  ufis  a  beauty  without 
he;irt  or  depth.  The  general  outline  of  the  face  was 
perfect,  but  the  mouth  was  sensual  and  sarca.stic  ;  the 
ditk  eyes  passionate  and  wicktd,  and  his  beaiing  bold 
tnd  haughty. 

As  his  eyts  caught  the  pair  at  the  gate,  he  lifted  hia 
h^t  in  mock  courtesy,  and  waved  his  hand  imperiously, 
as  Barton  :nadc  a  movement  to  open  the  gate. 

"  Eon't !  Come  away  (  he  will  ride  his  horse  over 
it,  as  u.sual,"  and  with  her  fair,  strong  hands,  she 
drew  him  back. 

There  were  a  few  heavy  strides,  a  bound,  and  over 
the  gate  came  the  h:ind.;ome  horse,  his  rider  sitting 
trm  and  cool  iu  the  saddle,  and  in  a  moment  they 
were  far  up  the  avcuue  leading  to  ihe  house. 

^ud  all  thti  whik  Barton  stood  there,  koowiaoc  full 


well  that  i'  '.vns  h^  v.'hose  coming  h.-'A  bvoii^u:  th^ 
pert,  sancy  words  to  Chr>t;e's  lips  and  the  defiance 
in  her  blue  pyes.  Before  he  came,  no  word  or  glance 
had  ever  spoken  aught  save  perfect  trust  and  love  ; 
but  row  th?  firm  hand  came  down  upon  the  gate  with 
a  force  which  brought  the  blood  to  Edna's  pale  cheek 
— all  things  were  changed. 

A  tide  of  ar.f^er  cnme  u]\  mantling  brow  and  cheek, 
and  all  the  wild  rebellion  of  the  true  man's  nature 
stood  out  bold  and  free  upon  his  face.  It  was  but  a 
momento.ry  pain.  A  small  hand,  delicately  white  and 
soft,  fell  upon  his  own,  and  the  angry  waves  were 
checked,  and  a  pair  of  grey  rebuking  eyes  sent  the 
jealous  demon  back  to  his  hiding  place. 

"  Barton,  you  kill  me  .'  Dou't  look  so  wild  and 
angry.  Can  you  believe  that  Christie  daies  to  break 
the  promise  she  hus  made  ?  She  will  not  be  so 
wicked." 

"  Edna,  my  pure,  true  little  girl,  Christie  does  not 
value  her  sacred  promise  as  you  would  have  done,  or 
I  would  not  stand  here  to-day  bitter  and  wrathful. 
Never  mind — it  is  all  over.  I  never  can  go  back  to 
her  since  she  has  told  me  plainly  that  she  will  not 
give  up  Perley  ;  but,  Edna,  you  must  not  forsake 
me.    Will  you  help  me  bear  this  great  sorrow." 

His  band  rested  lovingly  upon  the  bands  of  dark 
hair,  and  her  face  was  upturned  to  his  in  silent, 
tearful  confidence  ;  and  just  in  time  to  see  this 
tableau  came  Perley,  with  Christie  upon  her  white 
pony. 

She  was  talltiug  as  they  came  iu  sight  ;  but  when 
she  saw  the  pair  at  the  gate,  a  loud,  mtrry  peal  rang 
out,  and  the  golden  head  bowed  in  affected  meni- 
ment  until  the  long  curls  mingled  with  the  mane  of 
her  horse. 

There  was  not  a  fiush  upon  Barton's  cheek  as  he 
opened  the  gate  ;  but  he  still  clasped  Edna's  within 
hi?  own  as  if  for  protection,  and  never  turned  his 
eyes  toward  them. 

"  There  !  this  is  the  last,  Edna  !  I  am  sprinkling 
ashes  upon  my  buried  love.  Help  and  pray  for  me, 
little  sister." 

It  wa.s  all  over.  The  last  act  of  Barton's  love  drama 
closed,  and  the  dark  'curtain  fell,  hiding  it  for  ever 
from  his  sight;  and  out  beneath  the  trees  he  walked, 
where  so  many  times  he  had  met  blue-eyed  Christie, 
with  his  heart  now  cold  and  loveless. 

Only  once  did  he  look  back  to  wave  his  good-bye 
to  the  little  figure  a  the  gate,  and  the  picture  faded 
from  his  sight. 

Click  !  click  !  click  !  wont  the  bright  needles,  and 
from  beneath  the  silver-bowed  spectacles  crept  one 
two,  three  silent  tears,  and  Barton  paused  in  the 
doorway,  and  looked  at  his  mother  in  amazement. 

Sob!  sob!  sob!  and  on  the  bright  rug  a  little 
crouching  figure,  hitherto  unseen,  moaned  like  a 
child,  and  clenched  the  small  hands  tightly  together. 

"  Why,  Mother  Edna.  What  is  the  matter?  Mo- 
ther, tell  me." 

She  had  not  seen  him;  but,  as  she  heard  hig  voice, 
she  quickly  arose. 

"You  here,  my  son?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  mother.  But  what  is  it  ?  What  troubles 

Edna?" 

"Oh,  Barton!"  she  was  now  leaning  upon  his  arm, 
and  sobbing  loudei  than  bofor*,  "Christie,  my  sister, 

is  gone  !" 

'■  Gone!  Where?" 

"  With  Perley.    Oh,  Barton,  go  to  L  ,  They 

are  there,  for  she  left  a  note  for  me,  saying  that 
they  were  to  remain  there  for  a  few  weeks.  Oh,  Bar- 
ton, go!" 

"  Edna,  it  would  do  no  good." 

■'  Yes,  it  would.  Tell  her  that  I  need  her.  Re- 
mind her  that  mother  bade  us  love  and  live  for  each 
other  iu  her  last  words.  Tell  her  to  come  back,  even 
though  she  must  marry  him.  Oh,  Barton,  I  am  all 
alone.    Won  t  you  go  '" 

"  Barton,  it  is  your  duty,"  pleaded  his  mother. 

"Duty!"  A  scornful  smile  curled  his  lip.  "Duty 
mother!    Do  I  owe  her  duty?" 

"  Not  Christie,  but  poor,  lonely  Edna." 

And  the  white  hands  were  clasped  tighter,. and  the 
grey  eyes  lifted  in  mute  entreaty. 

It  was  close  to  his  own,  that  fair  young  face,  and  he 
saw, -like  a  sudden  flash,  the  beauty  in  the  quivering 
mouth  and  tearful  eyea;  and  putting  his  arm  around 
her,  he  said : 

"Edna,  I  will  go;  but,  whether  I  bring  her  to  you 
or  not,  when  I  return  I  shall  claim  a  reward." 
"  Go,  Barton.    Your  reward  will  be  forthcoming," 
It  was  a  long,  weary  journey,  but,  with  the  memory 
of  those  partiof  words  buroiag  deep  witliiu  hifi  heart 


I  h.?  r.^\c\-  ;i;:i:  .ed  for  rcSt  or  jifrfsl  mEnt  until  he  stoa 
Vv'l         ti."  ,    y  of  L— — . 

!  !  '  1  ^urid  the  hotel,  read  Pcii'-V- name  upon  th( 
rej;i-iter,  .iiiii  kru-w  he  h:;<i  fooiio  C!"i:..itie.  Indeed' 
not  an  l;nur  af'er  lii^  ;',n-iv;d  ■  .  v,.  past  the  par* 
loui-  wiudiAV  upon  the  VframLiij,  icaiiing  uooii  his 
arm.  Ho  knew  too  well  the  f.'.ir  f;ico,  with  its  fuime 
of  fln-t'  ririg  golden  curls  and  he  unit  to  the  window 
aud  waited  for  theii-  recvirn.  It  was  only  a  moment 
later,  and  they  came  back,  walking  slowly,  and  talk- 
ing in  low,  measured  tones.  Just  opposite  the  win- 
dow she  looked  up,  and  the  fal.?e  blue  eyes  caught 
the  stern,  cold  ga.^c  of  the  man  she  had  wronged. 

A  sneer,  a  couleuip.uous  smile,  a  bold,  haughty 
stare,  and  she  was  gone.    ^V'icked  Chriiiie  ! 

All  hour  later,  standing  still  near  the  open  window, 
there  came  a  little  w  it'i  to  Barton. 

He  was  preparad  for  it.  let  it  be  ever  so  cruel  and 
bitter,  and,  when  he  read  it,  not  u  muscle  of  bis  stern 
face  movtd. 

"BAKro.N^Cr.E.ML'NT,"  it  read,  "go  home  and  console 
my  .-i.stsrr  Ediiii.  She  need,^  jou.  For  me,  I  need 
nothing,  wish  nothing,  but  the  love  of  my  husbr.nd. 
Go  back  to  her.  Chkistik  PjiBLET." 

"  Oh,  little  Edna  !"  And  the  paper  was  crushed  in 
his  fingers.    "  Poor  little  Edna  !" 

He  turned  his  face  homeward,  with  nothir.g  to 
cheer  him  bat  the  love  he  felt  for  his  wounded 
darling  ;  and,  even  tbout'h  the  sun  shone  brightly, 
the  lilacs  bloomed,  and  earth  rejoiced,  hia  heart  was 
heavy  and  crushed. 

She  waited  at  the  door  to  meet  him.  He  saw  her 
when  he  camo  out  from  ihc  avenue,  and  saw  tha 
purple  plumes  that  shaded  her  dark  hair,  as  they 
had  shaded  the  golden  locks  d.'.ysjbei'ore. 

"  Only  this  and  nothing  more." 

"  Oh,  my  sister  ?  Only  this  crumpled  paper,  with 
its  cruel,  cruel  words.    Then  I  am  alone." 

"  Not  alone,  Edna,  for  you  have  nie.  I  am  here 
to  claim  the  reward  you  promised.  It  is  a  priceless 
one,  my  darling.  It  is  yourself.  Can  I  have  it '" 

And  through  her  tears  the  rewni  d  came — a  wliis- 
pered  prayer  of  thankfulness,  a  kis.",  and  a  Heaven- 
recorded  promise. 

After  the  summer  sun  shone  bri^^Lt,  the  jleur  de  ?ii 
and  jessamine  bordei'sd  the  pebbled  walk,  and  fra- 
grant clusters  swept  down  from  the  thick  green  leaves 
and  nodded  their  purple  aud  white  beauty  to  the 
pas.sers  by. 

Among  the  beds  in  the  garden,  Edna,  vAih  a  Laiket 
full  of  peonies,  tulips,  verbenas  and  myrtle,  was  sing- 
ing gayly,  only  pausing,  n(jw  and  then,  to  chat  with 
her  husband,  who  worked  at  the  grape-vine  arbour, 
or  to  admire  the  beauty  of  her  rowa  of  hyacinths  and 
violets,  and  with  the  dark  shadows  swept  away  which 
once  had  so  clouded  this  same  fair-  picture,  there 
seemed  nothing  waiiting. 

But  it  crept  in  at  last. 

Up  from  the  gate,  along  the  pebbled  walk,  came  a 
woman,  staggering  like  one  blind,  bearing  something 
— a  tinyburden  it  was — holding  it  close  to  her  breast, 
and  coming,  with  her  white  face  turned  towards  the 
green-leaved,  purple-crowned  sentinels  which  kept 
guard  on  either  side  the  low  door. 

They  did  not  see  her  uutil  she  sank  down  thero, 
and  sat  still  and  sad  in  the  warm  sunlight.  Edna 
first  saw  her,  and,  putting  aside  the  basket  of  bulbs 
and  roots,  came  up  to  greet  her.  The  faded  bonnet 
had  fallen  back,  and  a  mass  of  tangled  golden  hair 
floated,  unconfined,  over  her  torn  shawl  and  dress, 
and  even  down  over  the  tiny  form  of  the  sleepless 
babe. 

"  Christie  !" 

The  loud  cry  reach  ed  the  ears  of  the  fond  husband 
and,  looking  up,  he  saw  her  clasping  the  ragged  beg- 
gar in  her  aims. 

"  Yes,  Edna,  sister,  darling,  it  is  Christie — poor, 
lost  Christie  !  But  I've  only  come  to  die.  I've 
Vi'alked  miles  on  miles,  through  raiu,  through  heat, 
with  my  baby  in  my  arms,  and  thu  life  is  almost  out, 
See  !" 

She  held  up  her  thin  white  hands,  and  pushed  back 
the  hair  from  her  paUid  face. 

"  You'll  keep  my  baby,  won't  you  ?  Yes,  there  ia 
Barton.    Oh,  Barton  !" 

The  words  came  iu  little,  fitful  gasps. 

"  Carl  is  dead,  too.  Don't  forget  that.  How  sweet 
and  warm  it  is  here.    I  could  he  here  forever." 

Edna  held  the  child,  and  Barton  was  leaning  over 
the  prostrate  form. 

She  did  not  speak  again  or  move,  and  presently 
the  white  eyelids  drooped,  and  a  ghastliness  veiled, 
the  thiu  face.  Among  the  lilacs  went  out  thi 
broken  spirit,  as  Barton's  lore  bad  eone  jeara  before, 
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THE  FELON'S  LAST  NIGHT. 
The  felon  lay  in  his  gloomy  cell ; 

His  keeper  sat  close  by — 
The  d.^aiu'd  vr  tcL  knew,  alas  ;too  Wtll, 

That  he  must  surely  die 
Before  another  sun  should  set ; 

And  yet  how  strange  that  he 
Should  all  his  dread  of  death  forget. 

And  slumber  tranquilly. 

He  dreamed  of  childhood's  happy  hour*— 

He  hea  rd  the  robin  sing, 
And  cuU'd  asrain  the  sweet  wild-flowers 

That  blossoui  d  near  the  spring  ; 
He  saNv  his  mother's  look  of  pride, 

And  felt  the  same  sweet  joy 
As  when  he  froiicke'd  by  her  side 

A  sinless,  happy  boy. 

Again  he  linger'd  on  the  green. 

And  cast  his  ey^s  about 
In  search  of  little  Eveleen, 

When  irksome  school  was  otit  ; 
Again  he  saw  her  suiiny  smile, 

Har  artles,:,  bashful  "look, 
And  kissed  her  rosy  cheek  the  while 

They  wandered  by  the  brook. 

The  sleeper's  heart  was  nil  aglow 

Wit'a  innocent  delight, 
Nor  dream'd  he  that  a  shado  of  woe 

Could  mar  his  vision  bright  ; 
A  sweet  smile  wrer.th'd  his  haggard  brow  ; 

A  prayer  his  thin  lips  mov  d — 
"  Oh,  Father.  Thou  hast  bless' d  me  now  ! — 

I  love,  and  I  am  loved  !" 

Ha  !  what  a  sound  breaks  on  his  ear  I 

The  solemn  prisoi!  bell 
-Things  out  the  summons  loud  and  clear — 

The  prisoner's  death-knell  1 
He  springs  erect;  !   The  look  of  joy 

Has  vanislied  from  the  brow  I 
Eis  dream  is  o'er — the  sinless  boy 

Is  a  doom'd  felon  now  1 

"  Back  I  back  !"  he  cried,  with  eyes  agleam  ; 

"  Too  soon  the  btU  they  toll  1 
I  cannot  die  with  that  sweet  dream 

Yet  lingering  in  my  soul  J 
Back  !  back  !  Ere  ye  take  me  away 

Through  yonder  prisoner  door. 
For  Christ's  sake  grant  me  leave  to  stay 

On  earth  one  hour  more  J" 

In  vain  the  felon  shrieks  aloud. 

And  struggles  to  get  free— 
They  drag  him  forth  before  the  crowd 

Around  the  gallows-tree. 
The  fatal  noose  is  round  his  neck; 

A  priest  is  standing  near, 
Beseeching  him  the  cross  to  take, 

And  'oanish  every  fear. 

A  moment's  pause.   The  felon" stands 

Like  one  in  dreadful  doubt: 
Then  clenching  fast  his  bony  hands. 

Defiantly  shrieks  out : 
"  B>.-gone,  vile  priest  !    I  spit  at  thee  I 

I  will  not  kiss  the  rod  ! 
1  b'lieve  not  in  thy  mummery, 

Awayl  there  is  no  God! 

"  You  sny  I'm  doom'd — ha!  hal  'tia  well! 

A  felon  from  my  birth, 
1  cannot  find  a  greater  hell 

'Ihan  I  have  found  on  earth!" 
The  cap  was  drawn,  the  trup  was  sprung, 

And  on  the  gallows-tree 
The  felon's  lifeless  body  swung — 

His  soul  from  earth  was  free. 


Escape  from  New  Caledonia. — The  Libm-te  says 
iLat  no  further  details  have  been  received  as  to  the 
escape  from  New  Caledonia  of  M.  Rastoul  and  bis  19 
companions.  It  is  believed,  on  the  accot:nt  of  the 
absence  of  any  telegram  in  reference  to  them  from 
Sydney  or  Melbourne,  that  the  boat  in  ■which  the 
fugitives  left  the  place  was  lost  during  the  tempest 
■which  prevailed  on  the  night  of  their  escape,  for  if 
they  had  landed  in  Australia  there  might  have  been 
news  of  them.  Another  Melbotjrne  telegrarii  informs  i 
us,  adds  our  'contemporary,  that  during  the  same 
night  a  boat  was  prepared  for  the  flight  of  several 
other  convicts.  The  bad  ■v^eather,  however,  ren- 
dered escape  impossible  by  that  means,  and  at  day-  | 
break  the  authorities  seized  the  boat  and  the  pro'vi-  | 
sions  with  -which  it  had  been  stocked.  The  escape  of 
Rastoul  and  his  companions,  according  to  the  tele- 
gram from  Melbourne,  was  made  from  the  Isle  of 
Pines,  which  had  vip  to  this  recent  event  been  consi- 
dered as  offering  the  best  possible  guarantees  against  | 
an  evasion.  The  same  telegram  notifies  that  the 
woman  Lopez,  who  was  expelled  from  New  Caledonia 
and  now  lives  in  Sydney,  is  engaged  in  preparing  the 
means  of  escape  by  sf  nding  small  boats  to  the  inlets 
of  xlie  island.  The  Governor  of  New  Caledonia,Cap- 
tain  Pritsbuer,  ss  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the 
escape,  sent  the  Coetlogan  to  the  Loyalty  Island  and 
B.  transport  in  search  of  the 'fugitives. 


EARTHQUAKE  IN  MEXICO. 

A  terrible  earthquake,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  sevBnty  live*,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
damage  to  property,  in  Mexico.  On  Friday,  the 
11th  February,  at  half-past  eight  p.m.,  a  very 
severe]  shaking  was  felt  in  the  capital  of  Guada- 
lajara, accompanied  by  a  strange  subterranean  sound. 
A  few  moments  before  the  earthquake  the  heavens 
were  clouded  and  the  atmosphere  hot  and  suffocatiiig. 
The  shakings  ■VN'ere  of  a  tremulous  character,  termi- 
nating in  oscillatory  movements,  and  lasted  about  ten 
seconds.  The  phenomenon  was  so  maiked  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  great  terraqueous  mass  was  about  tc 
pass  from  under  foot,  and  for  a  moment  the  falling 
in  of  every  roof  was  expected.  Four  minutes  after- 
wards the  shaking  was  repeated  with  equal  force  and 
with  the  most  tremendous- noises.  Thepubhc  squares 
and  every  plice  where  it  was  thought  the  falling 
houses  could  not  reach  were  taken  possession  of  by 
the  multitude,  who  were  completely  panic-stricken. 
Many  buildings  suffered  considerable  injury,  among 
others  the  institute,  the  chapels  of  Loretto  La  Merced 
de  Jesus,  Liceo,  and  Mexicalouigo,  while  an  arched 
roof  waa  cracked  open  in  the  Penitentiary,  a  tower 
cracked  loose  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  &g.  A 
falling  stone  from  the  cathedral  destroyed  a  man's 
foot.  The  whole  night  was  passed  in  watcjiing.  On 
the  following  day  the  telegraphed  announced  that  to- 
wards the  east  as  far  as  the  Leon,  the  north  as  far  as 
Chalchihuite,  the  south  as  far  as  Zacoaloo,  and 
the  west  to  the  Pacific,  all  the  towns  had  felt 
the  earthquake  with  greater  or  less  intensity, 
especially  those  near  the  volcano  ofCeboruco.  In  the 
valley  of  the  river,  near  the  hacienda  of  Mr.  Portillo,  a 
large  rock  fell  down,  killing  a  horse  and  wounding  a 
man.  In  San  Cristobal  the  affair  was  very  bad,  as 
nearly  all  of  the  houses  of  that  town  vceve  destroyed. 
Up  to  the  loth  or  16th  of  the  month,  besides  the 
bruised  and  wounded,  the  bodies  of  70  killed  were 
taken  from  the  ruins.  The  town  only  contained  a  po- 
pulation of  800.  It  may  be  said  of  San  Cristobal  that 
it  has  disappeared  and  that  its  ruins  only  exist.  The 
families  which  were  saved  are  now  living  in  the  open 
air  under  trees. 

A  correspondent  at  San  Cristobal  thus  describes  the 
catastrophe  : — At  2.5  minutes  after  eight  p.m.  a  rum- 
bling sound  came  from  the  earth,  the  precursor  of  a 
tremendous  earthquake.  The  animals  instinctively 
madifested  their  surprise  ;  the  dogs  howled, 
the  horses  turned  down  their  ears  and  snorted, 
the  cattle  which  were  lying  down  jumped  up 
terrified  and  assumed  their  attitude  when  fearing  to 
be  eaten  up  by  ■v^olves.  An  instant  afterwards  came 
another  subterraneous  rumbling,  and  then  began  the 
catastrophe.  The  earth  swung  from  the  north-east 
to  the  south-east,  rapidly  succeeded  by  oscillations 
from  the  east  to  the  west  ;  it  seemed,  so  to  speak,  that 
the  earth  had  been  wounded  by  some  electric  shock. 
A  frightful  whirlwind  followed,  after  which  all  was 
confasion.  Even  the  river  itself  seemed  to  be  fright- 
ened, dashing  from  side  to  side,  its  current  being  lost. 
I  happened  to  be  in  the  edge  of  the  to  wn  and  proceeded 
towards  my  house,  but  the  rapid  movement  of  the 
earth  threw  me  down  twice,  and  a  moment  afterwards 
I  heard  a  terrible  noise  occasioned  by  the  falling  of 
the  houses  and  the  doleful  screams  of  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants.  A  cloud  of  dust  covert  d  the  whole  town 
and  the  air  was  suffocating.  I  ran  with  precipitate 
haste  toward  the  ■  spot  where  my  house  stood, 
meeting  in  the  way  a  number  of  men  and 
women,  many  of  them  but  partially  dressed,  ■wildly 
gesticulating,  alternately  calling  upon  God  to  have 
mercy  upon  them  and  making  use  of  certaiti  stiper- 
stitious  orations.  To  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene, 
the  groans  oF  persons  tended  to  prove  that  each  heap 
of  ruins  would  also  be  a  sepulchre.  After  some  hours 
had  been  lost  the  work  of  searching  for  friends  and 
relatives  known  to  be  beneath  the  ruins  was  com- 
menced: but  it  is  impossible  ;u  this  time  to  scate  ex- 
actly how  many  perished.  It  is  reported  from  Ahua- 
Crttlan  that  a  little  while  before  the  earthquake  was 
felt  the  volcano  of  Ceboruco  was  covered  with  reddish 
ijlouds  and  that  continued  subterranean  noises  were 
heard.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night  there  was  a  shower 
of  sand  which  lasted  for  more  than  five  minutes.  The 
volcano  of  Ce'Doruco  was  observed  to  be  throwing  out 
fire  with  great  activity. 

The  rapid  and  daily  increasing  sale  of  Williams  and  Co.'s 
Teas  is  the  best  prbof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Prices  from  Is.  Sd.  to  29.  lOd.  per  lb. 
25  Capel-street,  Dublin. 


FEMALE  CLERKSHIPS  IN  THE  POST 
OFFICE. 

It  has  long  been  known,  saya  the  Civil  Stnin 
Revitw,  that  there  was  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  make  a  further  trial  of  tt« 
clerical  capacities  of  ladies,  by  establishicg  a  number 
of  female  clerkships  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank.  This  scheme  is  now  definitively  settled,  and 
we  understand  that  several  ladies  will  shortly  be 
nominated  by  the  Postmaster  General  to  compete 
before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  for  a  few  of 
the  new  appointments.  The  subject  of  examina- 
tion will  be  ; — 1.  Handwriting  and  orthography.  2. 
Engli.sh  grammar  and  composition.  3.  Arithmetic 
(including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions).  4.  geo- 
graphy. The  limits  of  age  within  -which  candidates 
are  eligible  are  liberal— namely,  16  to  30  ;  and  the 
scale  of  salary  is  fixed  at  a  more  liberal  rate  than 
has  been  adopt-'d  hitherto  for  the  remuneration  of 
female  labour  in  the  Post  Office.  The  scale  is  as 
follows  : — -Second-class,  £40,  rising  by  £7.  lOs. 
yearly  to  £76  ;  first-class,  £80,  rising  by  £7.  lOa. 
yearly  to  £100  ;  principal  clerks,  £110,  rising  by 
£10  yearly  to  £150.  \Ve  presume  this  scale  is  de- 
signed to  compete  with  the  attractions  offered  to 
the  better  cbss  of  governesses,  rather  than  thos* 
offered  to  shop-girls  and  milliners. 


A  W05LA.N'S  SKULL. 

1  wondered  if  it  once  were  fair. 
With  raven  or  with  goluen  hair. 
What  hue  her  eyes  in  lustre  shon« 
In  love  upon  her  chosen  one. 

I  pictured  some  still  sylvan  dell. 
Lit  up  by  iSprir-g's  bright  sunset  spell; 
I  saw  her  hie  with  lithesome  tread, 
Towards  the  tryst  o'er  daisy  bead  • 
1  marked  the  blush  of  maiden  coy 
Creep  o'er  her  cheek  in  sweetest  joy, 
As  in  his  arms,  in  fond  embrace. 
She  bid  the  beauty  of  her  fac«. 

I  heard,  in  Summer's  warmer  houn 
Her  husbaud  sing  in  garden  bow'r, 
To  little  babe  upon  her  knee. 
Thai  crowed  and  screeched  in  infant  glea 
As  on  her  :ace  it  gazed  the  while, 
Tnere  played  athwart  a  mother's  imile— 
A  smile  of  f  ondest,  purest  joy, 
■While  bending  o'er  her  tiny  boy. 

I  saw  her  when  brown  Autumn  stayed. 
Go  to  the  grave  where  husband  laid. 
Her  child  had  reached  man's  early  years. 
And  vainly  struggled  with  his  tea« 
While  standing  by  the  little  motmd, 
Where  father  lay  in  sleep  profound. 
The  World,  that  morn,  was  wondrous  fair. 
And  fragraut  odours  filled  the  air; 
The  flackle-varied  butterfly 
Passed  the  love-planted  flowers  by. 
And  little  birds  with  carols  glad, 
Seemed  to  proclaim  that  nought  was  sad. 
As  she  and  son  in  grief  alone 
Mourned  o'er  the  record  on  the  stone. 

Again  in  Winter's  dreary  day. 

When  o'er  dead  leaves  snow's  carpet  lay,  . 

She  sought  the  churchyard's  dearest  spot 

To  think  of  son,  that  now  was  not, 

Her  eyes  w  ere  aimu;ed  by  age  and  care. 

And  ^ver-fluoded  was  her  hair, 

FuiTowed  with  wrinkles  was  her  brow. 

The  close  of  life  was  near  her  now. 

The  wind  blew  cold,  iis  tone  w  as  weird, 

And  ne'er  a  ray  of  sun  appeared. 

As  kneeling  down  at  love  s  last  shrine 

Submissive  to  the  WiU  divine. 

She  murmured  pray'rs  iu  fait'ring  tones 

To  rest  beside  her  cherished  ones. 

Then  I  awoke  from  fancy's  dream, 
And  turned  me  from  a  skull— my  theme, 

•  Suggested  by  an  incident  that  lately  occurred  in 
laud.    After  a  violent  storm,  a  skull,  supposed  to  be  a  wo 
man's,  was  found  near  an  old  worn  gravestone,  whid 
recorded  the  deaths  of  husband  and  son,  previous  to  kei 
own. 


It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  for  «  timj 
reside  in  Oxford,  rooms  having  been  taken  for  hia 
at  Keble  College.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  it  ii 
understood,  is  desirous  of  prosecuting  his  theological 
studies  amongst  the  vast  treasures  of  ttie  Bodleian 
and  other  li'oraries  of  the  university. 

The  New  York  papers  state  that  Mr.  John  Rigby 
of  last  year's  Irish  Rifle  Team,  hassent  to  Mr.  Coclis 
of  Broadway,  a  scarf  pin  consisting  of  a  Rigby  buliel 
in  silver,  with  a  paper  wrapping,  initialed  in  enamel, 
as  a  prize  in  the  shooting  teumame&t  at  Mr,  Conlia'i 
gallery. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Amftag  the  new  artistes  engaged  by  M.  Haknzier 
is  'Kdjle.  Marie  Fechter,  daughter  of  the  actor  so  well 
knowu  in  London.    She  is  a  pupil  of  Faure. 

The  manufacture  of  the  Manser  rifle,  it  is  stated, 
has  made  sutficient  progress  to  allow  of  the  whole 
"German  army  being  shortly  provided  with  the  weapon. 

Mr.  John  Diliwyn  Llewellyn,  of  Peallcrgare,  has 
given  £1,000  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  the  new 
people's  park  at  Knapllwyd,  which  he  presented  to 
the  town  of  Swansea  abovtt  three  months  ago. 

In  a  recent  divorce  case  the  Judge  Ordinary,  in 
Eumming  up,  remarked  that  it  bad  almost  become  a 
stereotyped  phrase  iu  th?sa  cases  that  tht>  parties  were 
happy  until  one  or  the  other  became  addicted  to 
habits  of  intemperance. 

The  Chinese  Governtfieiit  has  applied  to  the 
British  Government  to  permit  a  number  of  Chinese 
eadete  to  enter  our  navy,  and  it  is  thought  not  un- 
likely (though  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  probp.ble)  that 
the  English  Government  will  assent  to  the  proposal. 

Mr.  K.  G.  Haliburton,  son  of  the  author  of  "  Sam 
Slick,"  will  shortly  publish  a  volume  of  poems.  Mr. 
Bentley  \7ill  be  the  publisher,  Mr.  Haliburton  is  the 
author  of  the  quaint  Nova  Scotian  poem  entitled 
"  Injin  Joe,"  which  appears  in  the  new  number  of 
Temple  Bar. 

It  is  understood  Prince  Leopold  will  resume  his 
studies  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  about  the  middle 
of  Airi'.  His  Royal  Highness  will,  as  henetofore, 
ocfuiiy  Wykeham  House,  St.  Giles,  which  is  under- 
going a  complete  reform  in  the  matter  of  drainage 
«jid  domestic  arrangements. 

The  Record  is  informed  that  the  week  before  last, 
on  competition  being  proposed  for  the  prizes  for 
Tsli::ious  instruction  given  to  the  London  School 
B  -ard  by  Mr.  F.  Peek,  22,000  children  otfered  them- 
6«lveg  for  examination. 

A  singular  ca»e  of  attempted  suicide  has  occurred 
in  Bath.  A  tramp  named  Maidman  and  his  wife, 
with  a  mutual  desire  to  die,  took  a  dose  of  laudanum 
and  of  vermin-killer.  Maidman  had  previously  ex- 
plained his  motives  in  a  letter  he  had  left  with,  his 
landlady,  which  were  '"  grief  and  a  broken  heart." 

yearly  20,000  FreemasDns  have  expressed  their  de- 
fire  to  be  present  at  the  installation  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  April  28.  The  Albert  HhII  will  not  seat 
half  that  number,  bo  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  give  but  one  admission  to  each  of  the  thousand 
lodges  of  England  for  Master  Masons  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

The  Liverpool  Post  says  the  foundation  stone  was 
laid  on  Thursday  of  a  new  town  on  the  Lancashire 
coast,  named  St.  Anne's,  situate  about  three  miles 
fiom  Lytham.  A  limited  liability  company,  with  a 
suofcribed  capital  of  £50,000,  has  purchased  the 
estate  from  Colonel  Clifton,  lord  of  the  manor.  Mr. 
Talbot  Henry  Clifton,  M.P.,  was  present  at  the  cere- 
mony, which  was  performed  by  his  sou.  In  the  even- 
ing 1  banquet  took  place  at  Lytham. 

A  i^e'ree  signed  by  Marshal  MacMahon  makes  the 
following  change*  in  the  fees  payable  to  the  Chan- 
cery of  the  Legion  of  Honour  .—The  brevet  of 
Knight  will  in  future  be  2of.  instead  of  r2f.  ;  of 
officer  oOf.,  in  place  of  25f.  ;  commander  80f.,  for- 
merly 40f.  ;  grand  officer  120f.,  instead  of  60f  ;  the 
Grand  Crofs  200f.,  in  iieu  of  lOOf.  As  regards  fo- 
reign orders  for  a  decoration  worn  in  the  buttonhole 
lOOi  in.stead  of  60f  ;  round  neck  150f.,  in  place  of 
lOOf.  ;  with  the  crachat  20Of.,  instead  of  150f.  ;  and 
over  the  shoulder  300^f.,  formerly  200f.  ;  soldiers, 
corporals,  sergeants,  and  officers  on  active  service  as 
high  and  including  the  grade  of  captain  in  the  (army 
and  first  lieutenant  in  the  navy  will  continue,  as 
heretofore,  to  be  exempt  from  these  payments. 

Newspapers  IN  1>'DIa. — On  the  Slstof  March,  1873, 
the  number  of  registered  newppnpers  existing  in  India 
amounted  to  478  ;  during  the  past  year  131  fresh 
papers  were  registered,  59  discontinued,  and  8  publi- 
Citi'  us  included  in  the  previous  list  were  omitted  as 
not  being  newspapers,  thus  leaving  on  the  Slst  of 
March,  1.S74,  a  net  total  of  542. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  Qualifications  for  being  a  Free- 
mason.— If  Mr.  Disrarliis  not  a  Freemason,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  for  the  advantage  of  the  order  and  society 
in  gener.al,  should  insist  on  making  him  one.  He 
would  be  by  far  the  best  speaker  at  a  Masonic  dinner 
that  ever  came  out.  He  would  raake  a  speech  which 
nobody  could  understand,  and  which  everybody, 
would  feel  to  bs  grand,  solemn,  mysteriouF,  and  sug- 
gestive of  obscure  dangers  to  the  human  race,  which 
could  only  be  averted  by  the  notent  organisation  to 
which  the  speaker  had  the  happiness  t<3  belong. 


A  Commendable  Fashiqn'. — Since  the  Princess  of 
Wales  has  taken  to  the  commendable  habit  of  carry- 
ing one  of  her  children  in  her  lap  while  driving  every 
afternoon  in  Hyde  Park,  every  other  married  lady 
with  young  children  thinks  she  ought  to  do  the  same. 
The  efilect  is,  of  course,  extremely  ridiculous,  espe- 
cially when  ladies  who  still  look  young  (although 
they  have  grown-up  children)  are  suspected  of  carry- 
ing exaggerated  d6lls  in  their  laps  in  order  to  con- 
form to  the  fashion. 

Eablx  Ma^riaqes  in  I^idia.— a  remarkable  in- 
stance is  quoted  by  the  Calcutta  Inchaii  Statesman, 
illustrative  of  the  early  marriages  among  Hindoos. 
In  a  case  of  theft  tried  by  the  magistrate  of  Hfxighly, 
the  witnesses  examined  were  the  great  grandmother 
of  the  child,  the  grandmother,  and  the  mothei,  and 
tneir  respective  ages  were  taken  down,  as  is  usual  in 
Mofuseil  court#,  as  follow  : — The  great-gn)ndmother, 
40 years;  the  grandmother, 28  :  andthe  mother  only  1?. 

The  Fahaday. — This  immense  iron  screw  telegraph 
ship,  the  property  of  Mes.«rs.  Siemens,  Brothers,  has 
left  Millwall  Docks,  and  is  now  lying  oft' Gravesend. 
She  will  shortlv  leave  to  endeavour  to  lay  the  de^p 
sea  portion  of  the  new  Atlantic  cable,  having  on  her 
last  voyage  been  unsuccessful,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
extraordinary  bad  weather  she  had  to  encounter. 

Crown  Jewels.— Mrs.  A.  T.  Quelch,  of  Barton 
Lodge,  Barton,  near  Darlington,  writes  to  the  Daily 
News  : — "  My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article 
on  Crown  jewels  in  the  Daily  Netcs  of  the  22d  inst., 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  Scotch  regalia  were 
discovered  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  This,  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  incorrect,  as  the  regalia  were  actually  dis- 
covered by  my  grandfather.  Sir  Henry  Jardine,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  being  amongst  the  party  present. 

Strange  Conduct  ok  a  Cler.gtman.— An  extraor- 
dinary disturbance  occurred  recently  at  a  vestry 
meeting  at  Landulph,  near  Plymouth.  Letters  were 
read  from  the  vicar,  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  his 
parishioners  as  uncivilised  swine,  and  the  parish 
officers  as  rogues.  Mr.  Smith,  the  vicar,  became  very 
excited,  and  a  great  commotion  arose,  which  ended 
in  the  rev.  gentleman  quitting  the  vestry  and  locking 
his  parishioners  in.  He  afterwards  assaulted  one  of 
them  in  the  churchyard.  For  this  otience  a  sum- 
mons is  to  be  issued  against  him. 

Hotel  Keepers'  Responsibilities. — A  question  of 
especial  interests  to  travellers  on  the  Continent  has 
just  been  decided  by  a  provincial  judge.  Is  your 
hotel-keeper  bound  to  wake  you  up  in  the  event  of 
your  wishing  to  leave  by  a  certain  night  train  ?  The 
answer  has  been  given  in  the  affirmative.  The  judge 
held  that  it  was  not  only  the  <luty  of  the  hotel- 
keejier  to  do  so,  but  that  he  was  liable  to  danr.ages  if 
he  refused  or  neglected.  In  the  case  before  the  court 
the  hotel-keeper  was  let  off  with  a  fine  of  30  francs, 
it  being  his  first  offence  of  the  kind. 

Four-Wheeled  Affuction. — The  newspapers 
state  that  the  late  Comte  de  Jarnac's  funeral  w.as 
conducted  with  "  all  respect  and  solemnity."  Be- 
sides the  three  royal  carriages,  all  empty,  there  were 
more  than  forty  private  carriages  equally  devoid  of 
occupants.  It  is  suggested  that  sending  a  carriage 
to  a  friend's  funeral  and  not  attending  it  oneself  is, 
U)  say  the  least  of  it,  an  empty  co-mp'liment.  It  was 
to  Mr.  Tulkinghorn's  funeral  that  "  the  Peerage  con- 
tributed more  four-wheeled  affliction  than  had  ever 
been  seen  in  that  neighbourhood.  Such  was  the  as- 
semblage of  armorial  bearings  on  coach-panels  that 
the  Heralds'  College  might  be  supposed  to  have  lost 
its  father  and  mother  at  a  blow.  The  Duke  of  Foodie 
sent  a  splendid  pile  of  dust  and  ashes,  with  silver 
wheel-boxes,  patent  axles,  all  the  last  improvements, 
and  three  bereaved  worms  six  feet  high  holding  on 
behind  in  a  bunch  of  woe." 

The  Channel  Tunnel. — This  tunnel,  if  it  becomes 
an  accomplished  fact,  wiU  test  very  severely  the 
abilities  of  our  "  ventilating"  architects  and  engi- 
neers. Our  contemporary,  the  Engineer,  has  elabo- 
rated some  curious  statistics  cn  the  subject,  and  ar- 
rives at  the  conclusion  that,  having  regard  to  the 
number  of  trains  sent  daily,  it  will  be  neces,sary,  if 
ordinaiy  locomotives  are  used,  to  renew  the  air  in  the 
ttmnel  entirely  every  hour,  and.  as  the  tunnel  will 
be  twenty  miles  long,  and  all  the  air  must  be  with- 
drawn from  one  end  or  the  other,  a  current  of  air 
must  be  passed  through  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles 
an  hour.  These  results  are,  of  course,  arrived  at  on 
the  supposition  that  the  air  would  be  rendered  irre- 
spirable  by  the  coke  smoke  evolved,  and  the  obvious 
alternative  is  to  apply  motive  power  by  means  other 
than  those  in  use  on  oidinary  raiKays.  It  has,  too, 
yet  to  be  decided  by  the  engineering  world  whether 
the  erection  of  a  shaft  or  shafts  iu  the  Channel  is 


practicable.  In  considering  this  important  subject  ol 
ventilation  in  connection  with  the  Channel  tunnel, 
we  have  no  work  in  existence  at  all  analogous  to  ths 
proposed  structure  ;  for  that  throrgh  Mont  Cenis  is 
comparatively  short,  and  admirably  situated  for  pur- 
poses of  ventilation,  and  the  iietropolitan  Railway 
is  so  riddled  with  openings,  shafts,  and  holes  in  every 
direction,  that  even  London  smoke  and  dirt  fail  to 
make  its  atmosphere  more  than  dense,  or,  in  some 
parts,  disagreeable. 

The  Arctic  Expedition — It  has  been  determined 
by  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintoek,  the  snperinttndent  of 
Portsmouth  Dockyard,  that  specimens  of  tbe  sledge 
tents  and  various  injplements  m.^nufactured  for  the 
Arctic  Expedition  shall  be  exhibited  under  themould 
loft  of  Ihe  dockyard.  It  is  probable  that  an  effigy 
will  be  made  and  clothed  in  a  suit  of  dutiel,  such  as 
will  be  worn  by  the  crews  of  the  Albert  and  Disco- 
very, the  fitting  and  rigging  of  which  craft  are  being 
completed  with  all  despatch,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  out  af  the  hands  of  the  dockyard  authoritiei  by 
the  24th  of  April.  The  boats  for  the  eoipedition — 
eighteen  in  number— are  being  built  by  Whife,  of 
Coweg,  and  twelve  are  to  be  delivered  at  Portsmouth 
on  Fridaj'. 

'Victorian  Gold. — The  Melbourne  Argus,  making 
its  usual  annual  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  gold 
produced  by  the  gold  mining  in  Victoria,  states  the 
quantity  for  the  year  1874  at  1,102,614  oz.,  being  146, 
793  oz.  less  than  in  the  preceding  year  ;  and  the  average 
number  of  miners  at  46,800,  or  nearly  6,000  less  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  This  decrease  in  production 
is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  over  speculation  ia 
shares  in  1872  and  1873,  which  led  to  enterprises  be- 
ing started  which  never  did  anything  except  make 
calls,  and  caused  the  public  to  be  unwilling  to  invest 
iu  mining  property  generally.  But  besides  this  it 
happened  that  in  1874  no  fresh  extensive  alluvial  de- 
posits of  gold-bearing  washdirt  were  found,  or  ex- 
ceedingly rich  yields  obtained  from  various  quartz 
mines  as  was  the  case  at  Sandhuret  in  the  years 
1871-2,  and  part  of  1873.  A  large  amount  of  work 
is,  however,  now  being  performed  both  in  quartz  and 
alluvial  mining,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  almost  an  im- 
possibility to  carry  it  on  much  longer  without  find- 
ing something  very  important  and  advantageous  to 
the  mining  industry  in  the  form  of  rich  quartz  or  al- 
luvial washdirt.  The  discoveries  made  in  1874  w^re 
considered  such  as  should  greatly  increase  confidence 
in  the  permanence  of  the  auriferous  quartz  lodes  in 
the  colony.  Eight  years  ago  the  yield,  for  1366, 
reached  1,536,581  ounces. 


THE  WIFE'S  LETTER. 

"My  letters?"   A  shapely  hand  stretched  ont, 
The  gold  of  a  yellow  beard  was  stirred 

A  moment  over  the  sombre  mouth. 
Guiltless  of  idle  or  wa.sted  word. 

The  grasp  that  I:ad  known  a  sword-hilt  well 
Closed  tightly  over  the  silent  things 

Which  the  postal  eddy  driits  in  hcaj  s 
^Vi^ere  human  life  to  an  andior  clings. 

This  one  with  a  great  official  seal. 
And  that  ■with  the  solemn  legal  air, 

Are  opened  slowly  and  gravely  read. 
Then  closed  with  a  sober,  quiet  care. 

"  And  this  7'  On  the  brown  face  conies  a  shade ; 

The  eyes  grow  dimmer  and  strangely  dark  ; 
Across  the  temple  there  reddens  ta^t 

The  line  of  tlie  niggud  eabre  mark. 

The  solemn  glance  of  the  lifted  face 
Is  over  days  that  have  fled  for  aye  ; 

A  comrade  sleeps  after  battle  well. 
Where  the  folded  tents  of  the  soldiers  lie. 

A  vision  comes  of  a  toilsome  march, 
A  picture  made  out  of  battle  smoke, 

A  reeling  form  and  a  crimson  pool, 
Where  the  line  of  battle,  v.'av'riDg,  broke. 

But  this— the  name  in  violet  ink— 
The  monogram  with  its  letters  three ; 

Above  the  mouth,  see,  the  hand  is  laid, 
Lest  we  the  smile  which  it  hides  may  sc9. 

Ah  !  useless  quite  is  the  studied  calm  ; 

Any  idler  near  the  tale  m.".y  tell. 
That  a  thousand  miles  a^^  ay  there  bides 

A  woman  fail',  and  she  loves  him  well. 

A  gentle  light  In  the  eyes  that  read, 

A  smile  through  the  beard  and  hand  betrayed, 

A  tender  care  for  its  folding  up, 
Btfore  its  weight  o'er  a  heart  is  laid. 

Away  from  common  and  business  words, 

it  softly  lies  Uke  a  sacred  thing — 
An  amulet  by  a  fairy  blest, 

A  drifted  plume  from  an  angel's  wiog. 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


FIGHTING  THE  AIR. 

BT 

FLORENCE  MARRYAT, 

AUTHOR  OP 
"  Love's  Conflict,"  <kc.,  ie. 

"  QlTe  me  something  to  meet  and  to  flght, 
X  faint  with  figbtiug  these  things  of  aii." 

[all  rights  reserved.] 
CHAPTER  XLV. 

TWIXT  RIGHT  AND  MIGHT. 

There  aat  Laurence  Fane  ■with  his  child  in  his  arms 
and  all  the  little  Wests  etanding  open-mouthed 
around  him,  straining  his  eyes  towards  the  door 
through  which  she  must  enter. 

She  appeared,  feeling  her  way  as  though  she  had 
been  blind.  They  gazed  at  one  another.  How  changed 
each  appeared  to  each.  Laurence  looked  worn  and 
tempest-tossed,  Lis  cheeks  wefe  sunken  and  bis  eyes 
heavy,  whilst  Margarita  ruight  have  been  sleepless 
since  the  day  they  parted,  so  dark,  and  aged,  and 
haggard  seemed  her  face. 

The  contrast  struck  him  as  with  a  sudden  blow. 

"  Send  the  children  a'.vay,"  were  the  first  words  he 
uttered,  and  then  as  more  by  the  motion  of  her  hand 
than  by  any  words  that  issued  from  her  dry  lips  she 
dismissed  the  gaping  little  crowd  (though  Daisy 
fought  hard  at  beiog  put  out  of  the  room),  he 
sprang  at  her  like  a  tiger  springing  on  its  prey. 

"My  love,  my  own  I  '  be  panted.  "  Now  I  hold 
you  in  my  arms  once  more." 

She  could  not  answer  him.  Wild  thoughts,  wild 
emotions  were  surging  up  in  her  brjin,  and  threat- 
ening to  overthrow  her  good  re-iolutions.  She  was 
all  a  woman  and  all  a  wife,  and  nature  was  crying 
out  to  her  to  give  v^ay  and  indulge  the  feelings  with 
which  her  heart  wa.«  bursting.  To  look  in  his  eyes — 
th£  pressure  of  his  anii.<  —the  accents  of  his  voice — 
appeared  to  her  as  they  bad  never  done  before.  She 
thirsted  for  his  kisses,  she  longed  for  the  r<  f uge  of 
bis  bosom,  yet  she  remained  upnght,  trembling  and 
silent.  She  would  have  given  her  life  to  be  able  to 
meet  him  as  she  had  been  used  to  do,  but  there  was 
a  more  valuable  possession  to  Margarita  than  life — 
combating  against  the  lower  feeling,  and  Laurence's 
passionate  greeting  did  not  meet  with  any  palpable 
return. 

"  Wh3t  is  this he  demanded  presently.  "Are 
you  not  glad  to  see  me 

"  Glad  !  Oh,  Laurence  !  If  I  might  be  glad,  how 
glad  I  should  b?,"  she  whispered,  despairingly. 

"  You  must  be  giad.  1  cannot  live  without  you, 
Margarita.    I  have  come  to  teli  you  .;o," 

"You  should  not  have  corae  here  Rt  all,  Laurence." 

"  Do  you  know  the,  life  I  have  beea'  leading  since 
we  parted  ?"  he  went  on,  without  heeding  her  inter- 
ruption. "  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  shut  up 
.Jiy  ;i,iter  day  with  a  person  who  '.ir'not  recognisu  you 
or  ;.nswer  a  single  question  ;  whilst  you  look  in  vain 
for  the  bjmpath^  on  which  you  existed,  and  the  love 
that  made  your  being  ?" 

"  My  poor  Laurence,"  she  said  compassionately. 

'■  Ah  !  you  may  well  say  '  poor  Laurence  !'  Marga- 
rita. My  existence  is  a  hell  to  me.  1  would  cast  it 
away  to-morrow  if  I  could.'' 

"  You  mustn't  say  that,, even  for  her  sake.  How  is 
she,  Laurence  ?    How  is  my  poor  strickeu  darling  '<" 

"  She  is  as  well  as  usual,  and  1  believe  as  happy  as 
she  can  be  under  the  circumstances.  I  brought  her 
home,  Margarita,  at  your  reqiiest,  but  if  it  continues 
I  shall  go  mad  myself  with  lookup;  ut  imv.  it  )  tould 
only  tell  you  the  strain  it  is  upon  t;iv  ■r:.i.''\  At  tiivit 
I  really  thought  she  would  conic  to  recognis;e  me,  but 


that  hope  has  died  out  now.  She  hais  taken  a  dislike 
to  me  the  last  few  days.  She  calls  me  'the  monster,' 
and  will  not  be  induced  to  come  down  stairs  whilst  I 
am  there.  And  if  I  attempt  to  show  her  any  affec- 
tion she  laughs  in  my  face,  or  tries  to  scratch  me. 
Rather  a  contrast  to  the  time  when  I  married  her,  eh, 
Margarita  ?" 

She  is  weeping  now,  as  much  from  his  cold  and 
reckless  manner  when  speaking  of  poor  Daisy,  as  for 
the  miserable  account  he  gives  of  her. 

"  So  terrible  a  contrast  that  I  can  hardly  bear  to 
think  of  it,  Laurence,  and  what  must  it  not  be  for 
you  to  Bee  and  bear  ?  But  it  is  your  duty.  That  is 
all  the  consolation  I  can  give  you.  Think  of  it,  and 
be  strong." 

"Strong!  whilst  we  are  apart.  No,  Margarita. 
You  were  my  strength,  and  you  have  taken  it  all 
away  with  you.  Oh,  my  love,  my  love  !  how  I  have 
longed  for  this  hour.  How  I  have  dreamed  of  and 
prayed  for  it.  Kiss  me,  darling.  Put  your  dear 
arms  about  my  neck,  and  my  head  upon  your  bosom. 
I  have  been  exiled  from  my  home  too  long." 

"  Oh,  Laurence,  do  not  ask  me,"  she  exclaimed, 
shrinking  from  him.  "  I  cannot — I  dare  not  do  it. 
Dearest,  be  merciful.  Think  how  I  have  had  to 
struggle  against  myself,  and  do  not  turn  all  my 
newly-acquired  strength  into  such  utter  weakness." 

"  So  this  is  for  what  I  have  come  down  here?  Not 
much,  certainly." 

"  You  should  not  have  come  down,  dear  Laurence. 
It  is  what  I  have  been  praying  you  might  have  the 
power  given  you  to  see  is  the  very  thing  most  to  be 
avoided." 

"  And  what  do  you  expect  me  to  do,  then?"  he  de- 
manded fiercely;  "  live  in  that  house  the  remainder  of 
my  life  alone  ;  never  to  see  my  child,  yourself,  or  my 
father  or  brother-in-law  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  expect,"  she  said,  sorrow- 
fully, "  but  I  am  sure  there  must  be  a  straight  path 
of  duty  open  to  u.s,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  walk 
in  it." 

"  No  one  can  kaep  a  father  from  seeing  his  child.' ' 
said  Laurenca,  in  a  sullen  voice. 

"  No  !  No  one  can  prevent  that,"  answered  Mar- 
garita. "  She  is  your  child — God  bless  her." 

"  Our  child,  dearest.  Our  child,  whom  God  gave 
U3  to  make  our  happiness.  Oh,  Margarita,  if  you  do 
not  pity  me,  pity  the  child,  and  give  her  back  a 
fath«r." 

"  I  will  give  her  bark  to  you,  if  you  desire  it.  I 
am  rea'ly  to  bear  anything,  all  things,  except  that 
your  noble  nature  should  be  dragged  downwards  by 
the  frailty  of  mine." 

"  Hov/  could  you  think  Iwould  deprive  you  of  hor  ? 
No  '  No  !  AVe  will  not  have  more  mi.^ery  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  If  the  child  comes  back  to  me, 
her  mother  must  come  with  her.'' 

"  I  cannot  come  back,"  she  repeated,  wi*h  a  bitter 
cry.  "  How  can  you  ask  me,  Laurence  .'  AVould  you 
have  us  live  a  life  of  open  shame  iu  order  to  wrong 
that  poor  unconscious  girl  I  once  loved  better  than 
myself  ?" 

"  Hu.sh,  hush,  don't  cry  like  that.  The  servants 
will  all  hear  you.    Where  is  your  uncle  ?" 

"  Out  at  present,  but  ho  will  be  home  before  long. 
I  want  you  to  see  him,  Laiu'er.ce.  I  want  him  to 
learu  all  the  particulars  o'  this  sad  business  from 
your  own  lips.  I  have  tokihiiu,  o?  course, but  neither 
he  nor  George  have  ever  seemed  to  understand  it 
properly." 

"  What  is  it  they  canrtot  uadersfc'.nd  ?    That  Daisy 
is  out  of  her  mind  or  that  she  is  alive  ?" 
j        Oh,  no  I    Th?y  must  believe  tt^it.    They  know 
j  it  for  a  fiLct.   Only  \<  ith  regard  to  my.-5elf  th^y  always 
4  seem  to  iiaiagiue  somehow  th.it  things  might  ha\e 


prevented— aa  if — I — or  you — had  been  in  the  wrong, 
Laurence,  which  we  know  of  cour»e  to  be  un- 
founded." 

"  They  think,  in  fact,  that  I  married  again  without 
BufBcLent  proof  of  my  first  wife's  death.  Well, 
perhaps  they  are  right.  Only,  what  with  the  official 
inquiry  and  private  information,  there  seemed  no 
doubt  upon  the  matter.  I  wiah  to  God  there  had 
been  I" 

"  I  don't,  Laurence." 

He  looked  at  her  with  astonishment. 

"  You  don't  ?  You  who  have  lost  more  than  all 
of  us  ?" 

"  Do  not  mistake  me,  Laurence.  Knowing  nom 
that  our  mamage*  was  illegal,  and  our  poor  Daisy 
suffering  all  the  while,  I  cannot  but  say  that,  h'lmanly 
speaking,  it  would  have  been  better  had  it  never 
taken  place,  still  I  cannot  say  with  truth  that  I  re- 
gret it.  Oh,  how  could  I  regret  it,' '  she  went  on 
rapidly.  "  My  happy  hfe,  my  bright,  bright  love,  my 

child — and  you,  the  best  of  all  " 

But  here,  remembering  herself,  she  stopped  shortk 
"  I  am  wrong.  Forgive,  me  Laurence.  Instead  of 
strengthening  your  resolution,  I  am  pulling  down 
my  own.    I  am  a  miserable  coward.  ' 

''  You  are  a  true-hearted,  loving  woman,  and  yoa 
are  making  yourself  and  me  utterly  wretched  for  th« 
sake  of  an  overstrained  sense  of  morality.  Marga- 
rita, you  know  you  ODnsider  that  in  the  eight  of  God, 
we  are  man  and  wife." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  sure  of  that.  How  could  I  live  il 
I  did  not  believe  it  ?" 

"  And  which  do  you  fear  most  then,  God  or  man  i 
Whose  approval  should  you  be  the  more  desirous  to 
win  ?  Dearest,  why  should  we  care  wTSat  the  world 
says  ?  It  scandalises  us  in  every  phase  of  life.  Let 
us  think  only  of  each  other  and  be  happy." 

"  And  what,  then,  is  to  become  of"  Daisy  1" 

"ilargarita,  Dai.sy  is  no  longer  my  wife.  I  cannot 
look  on  her  as  such.  She  must  hot  even  continue 
under  the  same  roof  with  me.  Her  presence  drives 
me  to  despair.  And  am  I  to  live  all  the  remainder 
of  my  wretched  life  alone  ?  Is  the  tenderness  on 
which  you  have  taught  me  to  rely  never  again  to 
be  mine.  Oh  !  love,  have  pity  on  me.  Come  h&ek 
to  your  husband,  my  one  only  wife,  and  let  the  bitter 
world  say  of  us  what  it  will." 

"  Laurence  you  are  tempting  me  like  the  aioh  fiend 
himself.  I  am  not  your  wife  ;  you  are  not  my  hus- 
band ;  and,  so  long  as  Daisy  lives,  we  must  forget 
that  we  have  ever  been  so." 

"  I  shall  speak  to  your  uncle  on  the  subject.  He  is 
a  man.  He  will  see  this  matter  in  a  more  sensible 
light  than  you  do." 

"  Oh,  do  not  try  to  mske  my  uncle  persuade  me 
to  do  what  is  v.-rong.  He  is  an  old  man,  Liureacfi, 
and  his  po^vers  of  judgment  may  be  somewfaat 
dulled.  Do  not  bring  more  forces  to  beir  upon  me 
tiian  they  have  done  ahsady." 

"  Then  he  has  reasoned  with  you  on  the  subjec*. 
This  fact  decides  me.  I  shall  certainly  try  to  enlist 
his  sympathies  on  my  side." 

She  saw  it  would  be  useless  to  argue,  with  him,  so 
womanlike,  sha  temporised. 

"  Jlay  poor  little  Daisy  come  in  now.  Laurenca  I 
She  has  cried  after  you  almost  every  day." 

"  Has  she  ?  My  poor  fatherless  darling  '  Yes, 
let  her  coiue  in.  She  will  not  have  many  mo:  e  op- 
portunitit's  perhaps  of  spc-^kingto  me." 

JLuvarita  went  to  the  door,  and  called  the  child, 
and  i  )aisy  ran  at  once  into  her  father's  arms  and 
nef>tit-i  in  his  bosom. 

"        poor  hmb  '"    he    s<id    pathetically.    "  I 
thought  to  watch  you  growing  up  into  a  wjman,  but 
j  ev*n  you  are  not  my  own.    I  »m  an  outcast  and  » 
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pariah  from  both  your  hearts.    The  honest  labourer 
v,ho  lies  down  to  sleep  beneath  the  same  roof  as  his 
wife  and  child  is  a  richer  man  than  I." 
'■'  Papa,  papa,  don't  cry." 

"  Am  I  crj'ing,  baby  '  I  am  not  always  Bvire  now 
if  I  cry  or  not.  Well,  grief  is  not  to  be  weighed  by 
tears,  and  he  who  has  lost  everything  which  he  pos- 
eessed  has,  at  all  events,  no  lower  depths  of  misery  to 
which  to  fall." 

He  pretended  to  address  the  child,  but  Margarita 
knew  that  his  words  were  meant  for  her,  and  she 
trembled  with  emotion  as  she  listened  to  them. 

"  Laurence,  shall  I  go  and  see  if  imcle  has  re- 
turned ?" 

"  Aye,  you  had  better  do  so.  It  will  not  be  long, 
I  suppose,  before  I  must  be  going." 

She  flew  to  the  little  room  known  as  her  uncle's 
place  of  business,  and  there  found  the  farmer  and  his 
eon,  looking  about  in  the  dusk  for  slippers  for  which 
to  change  their  muddy  boots.  It  was  not  so  dark  but 
that  they  could  see  her  fi.gure,  but  the  expression  of 
her  face  was  undisctruible. 

"  Uncle — George — Laurence  h.iscome." 

"  Laurence  !  aud  what  should  he  be  doing  here  ?" 
exclaimed  the  ffrmer,  roughly.. 

"  I  should  think  he  had  hettsr  h.ive  waited  until 
he  was  aiked,"  added  his  son,  much  in  the  same  tone. 

'•Oh,  don't  be  so  hard  upon  him.  AVbat  has  he 
done  that  yon  should  speak  of  him  in  that  way  ? 
Uncle,  he  wants  to  tslk  to  yoa.  1  think — I  am  afraid 
— he  wishes  to  persuade  you  to  consent  to  my  re- 
turning to  him.  .But  you  will  not  do  so,  will  you  ? 
Tou  will  not  make  this  awful  struggle  more  galling 
to  me  than  it  is  V 

"  Wants  5'ou  to  return  to  him  ?"  repeated  her 
rousin.  ''  What  will  the  man  ask  next  ?  Hasn't  he 
done  ennugh  mischief  already  ?" 

'"  Uncle,  I  appeal  to  you.  If  you  see  Laurence  you 
will  be  firuAwt  kind.  You  kaow  that  it  is  impos- 
sible—thafilfy^ust  not  be." 

'■'  He  shall  p(^u;;de  mcto  nothing  that  you  do  not 
with  yourself,  dear." 

■'  And  you  will  not  let  George  quarrel  with  him. 
Think  what  a  friend  he  was  once  to  you  and  George." 

"  I  can  th^rafc  nothing  but  you.  Kit:),  and  your 
miserable  possjvS.  However,  I  have  no  wish  to 
bandy  words  wWn  Fane  about  it.  I  shall  meet  him 
as  I  have  ever  done." 

"  That  is  all  I  ask,"  she  answered  humbly,  as  she 
withdrew  to  summon  him. 

CHAPTER  TJ.M. 

MARGAElT.v'S  DKCI.SIOX. 

As  Laurence  Fane  was  invited  to  an  interview  with 
his  fiither  and  brother-in-law  (who  wi-re  also  his  uncle 
»nd  cousin-in-law),  he  felt  horribly  guilty.  He  need 
not  have  done  so,  because  his  conscience  was,  in 
reality,  void  of  oflence;  but  it  was  a  harassing  po.^ition 
to  be  placed  in.  As  he  walked'  thoughtfully  from 
the  parlour  to  the  office  he  could  not  help  thiuking 
of  the  rime  when  he  had  first  come  down  a  vi.^itor  to 
Xaple  Farm,  and  been  intvorluood  to  those  two  fresh, 
innocent  girls,  the  pride  and  blessing  of  the  little 
household,  on  whom  the  ill-fated  shadow  of  his  love 
had  consecntivplv  fallen  ^oine  untimely  blight. 
Daisy's  sweet  coning  voice,  and.Rit.i'.s  wliispered  ac- 
centH  of  .TfiV  ction,  .seenjFd  to  be  i  inging  in  hi.<  ein-s 
as  he  crosspd  the  threshold  of  the  t'.u'mcr's  sanctum, 
hardly  knowing  whether  he  "ught  to  offer  iiim  his 
hand  or  not.  Mr.  West  solved  the  ditiiculty  by  com- 
ing forward  to  take  the  initiative. 

How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Fane  ?"  he  said  coldly;  and 
George's  How  are  you,  Fane  V  with  a  nod  of  the 
head,  v.-as  not  a  much  warmer  salutation. 

"I  am  ill  and  miseijible,"  Liurence  answered,  wi'>.- 
out  making  any  attempt  to  disguise  hi.s  feelings,  "  ut- 
terly miserable,  Mr.  West,  af-  you  may  believe,  ami  so 
uncertain  as  to  what  is  light  or  best  to  be  done  in 
the  unfortunate  dilemma  in  which  liiud  myself,  that 
I  ara  an.'iionr-  to  h^ar  your  opinion  on  the  subject 
and  be  guided  hy  it." 

This  frank  confession  disaimcd  them  both.  The 
old  fanner  sat  down  with  a  look  of  tho  deepest  con- 
cern upon  his  I  nuntenance,  and  George  West  went 
f-o  t'.iv  ;is  to.  niutter  that  anyw.iy  it  wasn't  F:ino'.- 
faiiit.  mU.I  no  ore  onld  It-  r-iirli  :>  f.m!  ;is  to  thii.x  it. 

'■'riupjk  ycu.  GGi.;-gc.  id:  it  ia  iiot  uiy  fauli,  God 
kr.ov.s-  jnd  yt  I  am  the  unh.'ifipy  oau.-'v  of  t\ir>  w.j- 
aien's  rt^ic.    Yi  u  knov/  how  fully  I  was  pei.suaded  of 


your  sister's  death.  'You  know  how  long  it  was  be- 
fore I  could  be  brought  to  believe  that  it  was  true, 
and  how  I  suffered  when  I  did  believe  it,"  he  added 
in  a  lower  voice.  "  You  may  suppose,  then,  what  it 
was  tome  to  discover  she  wps  still  alive." 

"  Had  I  remained  unmarried,"  he  went  on  hur- 
riedly, "  I  believa  her  recovery  would  have  turned 
my  brain  with  joy.  I  believe  that  I  should  have 
thrown  up  work,  friends,  country,  everything,  in 
order  to  devote  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  amelio- 
rate the  blight  of  hers.  But,  situated  as  I  am,  what 
would  you  have  me  think  or  do  ?" 

"  Doe^  my  poor  sister  know  you  ?"  inquired 
George. 

"  Know  me  ! — not  from  Adam.  She  do€3  not  even 
like  me.  She  refuses  my  caresses  ;  has  an  aversion 
to  my  presence  ;  is  uneasy  till  I  quit  the  room. 
What  comfort  c;ni'  I  derive  from  her  recovery,  know- 
ing too  all  the  while  that  this  poor  girl"  

But  here  his  voice  broke,  and  he  could  proceed  no 
further. 

"  It  is  certninly  a  most  unfortunate  occurrence  for 
poor  Rita,"  observed  Mr.  West. 

"  Unfortunate  !  It  is  an  occurrence  which,  if  pos- 
sible, I  would  remedy  with  my  life.  But  you  must 
know,  Mr.  West,  that  I  am  innocent  in  this  affair. 
That  I  had  no  more  doubt  of  your  daughter's  death 
than  you  had." 

"  That  is  what  my  father  and  I  have  not  yet  been 
quite  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  about.  Fane.  'We  cer- 
tainly alv.'ays  imagined  that  you  had  received  unmis- 
takable proof  that  Daisy  was  lost  in  the  '  Queen  of 
the  Wave.'  " 

"  So  I  had— or  so  T  thought  I  had.  There  ap- 
peared to  bo  conclusive  evidence  that  she  hid  not 
come  on  shore  with  the  others,  and  it  was  deposed 
that  a  young  woman  answering  to  her  desciiption 
had  died  in  the  boat.  Even  the  official  inquiry  eli- 
cited no  further  information.  What  would  you  liave 
me  im;tginc  ?  What  would  you  or  ?ny  other  man 
have  imagined  under  similar  circumstances,  except- 
ing that  your  wife  were  dead,  and  you  were  free  to 
marry  again." 

"  And  she  never  told  her  name  to  anyone  V 
"  How  could  she  tell  her  name  when  she  has  not 
the  slightest  consciousness  of  her  own  identity.  The 
poor  child's  brain  has  been  so  injured  that  it  is  re- 
dviced  to  the  level  of  an  infant's.  My  baby  would 
be  far  better  able  to  make  her  way  through  the  world 
alone." 

"  My  poor,  poor  girl !"  said  the  old  farmer,  cover- 
ing up  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  "When  one  thinks  of  what  she  was,'-'  interpolated 
George. 

"Don't,  George ;  don't  mention  it.  It  is  a  thought 
that  I  am  forced  to  put  away  if  I  would  retain  my 
own  senses." 

There  was  silence  between  the  three  men  for  the 
space  of  a  few  seconds,  and  then  Laurence  Fane  went 
on  as  though  ho  were  relating  a  history. 

"  'Well,  you  know  how  Margarita,  like  a  healing 
angel,  eame  to  me  in  my  deep  trouble.  I  take  God 
to  witness,  Mr.  Wi  :,t,  that  when  I  fir.st  m:irried  that 
girl  my  heart  had  been  so  freshly  wounded  I  thought 
far  more  of  the  dead  than  I  did  of  her.  I  used  to 
weep  for  Daisy's  loss,  day  after  day,  and,  instead  of 
resenting  my  conduct  Margarita  would  weep  with 
me,  until,  from  clinging  to  her  as  my  comfort  I  came 
to  regard  her  as  my  chief  good  ;  to  value  her  as  my 
most  precious  possession.  And  1  c.iunot  tell  you  what 
she  has  Vjeen  to  nie.  >She  has  consoled  my  grief, 
raised  my  hopes,  and  .stirred  up  niy  ambition.  Any 
position  I  niay  have  ol .triinr  d,  any  f.ime  I  may  have 
acquired  I  owe  to  iliU  L^nrita — to  the  most  loving, 
faithful  wife  that  man  >vas  ever  ble.-;sed  V(ith.  And 
she  is  more  than  my  wife,  too.  She  is  the  mother  of 
my  child,  and,  (<od  help  mo,  I  have  brought  them 
down  to  thi.s  !" 

"  What  is  it  that  you  wi.sh  to  do,  Fane  ?"  de- 
manded George. 

"  I  want  to  remedy,  as  far  as  is  'in  my  power,  the 
fearful  evil  I  have  brought  upon  her.  This  is  no  com- 
mon case,  George,  which  the  common  laws  of  mo- 
rality will  fit.  It  is  not  :is  if  your  poor  sister  had 
been  restored  to  mo  in  h^•i■  right  mind,  or  able  even  to 
eiijoy  the  comforts  which  a  re  -idence  under  my  roof 
can  afford  her.  I  h;ivc  had  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
first  physicians  in  Loudon  on  her  case,  and  they  all 
pronoiiree  it  hopeless.  The  brain  has  been  perma- 
I  I!  ii;'  / iriu:  ed.  And  our  family  docto!-,"3elle'.v,  s:.id 
i.niy  ye.  tfrday  that  he  considered  the  poor  girl  worikl 
be  much  hapi'ier  under  p-.  ivale  I'are  in  the  ei;u:itry, 
or  even  in  a  private  asylum,  than  s'lie  is  at  present. 
<  She  is  beginning  to  mope  for  want  of  companions." 


"  But  if  you  placed  her  under  such  care — which  I 
think  would  be  very  prudent — what  then  ?" 

"Might  not  Margarita  return  to  me  1  Mind,  I  do 
not  ask  that  she  should  return  to  fill  her  old  po.sition. 
I  know  her  well,  and  that  she  is  too  pure  ai;d  high- 
minded  to  contemplate  such  a  step.  But  if  I  might 
but  still  protect  and  support  her  !  If  I  might  but 
act  the  part  of  father  to  my  child,  and  know  for  cer- 
tain that  they  were  both  well  and  safe,  and  proviied 
with  everything  they  could  desire,  I  should  be,  com- 
paratively speaking,  happy.  I  am  in  afiluent  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  West,  and  I  have  earned  all  I  possess 
by  means  of  her  influence  and  her  encouragement. 
May  she  not,  in  all  propriety,  accept  the  home  which 
has  been  reared  through  her  alone  ?" 

"  But  what  would  the  world  say  ?"  demanded 
George.  "  It  is  all  very  well  for  you,  my  dear  fellow, 
to  talk  about  only  '  supporting'  and  '  piotectiug' 
Margarita,  but  the  vox  populi  is  apt  to  be  rather  hard 
upon  such  little  arrangements,  and  I  don't  think  she 
is  a  woman  to  stand  the  breath  of  scandal." 

"I  do  not  believe  that  JIaigarita  would  care  what 
the  world  said,  so  long  as  she  knew  that  she  was  act- 
ing rightly.  But  I  would  not  subject  her  to  the  scru- 
tiny or  remarks  of  her  old  circle  of  acquaintance.  I 
would  ta'ue  her  far  away,  to  France  or  Italy — lo  the 
Brazils — or  Kamschatka — if  rhe  will  but  live,  with  ma 
and  let  me  try  to  make  her  happy.  She  is  miser.ible 
now,  George.  You  naist  perceive  it.  With  meM  ir- 
garita  has  lost  her  life." 

"  I  have  pei'ceived  it,"  replied  the  other  moodily. 

" Then  urge  your  f:ither  to  persuade  her  t^^  do  as 
her  heart  dictates  to  her.  She  has  a  great  afiection 
and  veneration  for  you  both.  She  will  listen  to  you, 
when  she  would  be  afraiel  to  listen  to  me." 

"What  do  you  say,  father?"  demanded  George. 

"  I  don't  kno  .v  what  to  say,  George.  It  wouldn't 
be  wrong,  I  dare  say,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,,  but  it 
would  be  altogether  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  we  are  taught  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
evil.  And  yet  the  poor  girl  is  suffering  so  deeply — 
anyone  can  see  that — and,  as  Mr.  Fane  has  put  it, 
this  is  not  a  common  case." 

"  And  there's  the  bringing  up  of  the  child  to  be 
considered,  too.    It's  very  hard  to  decide  upon." 

"  It  is  not  as  though  Margarita's  return  could  in- 
jure any  one,"  urged  Laurence  Fane.  "The  fact  of 
poor  Daisy's  re-appearance  is  known  to  very  few,  and 
she  is  in  that  condition,  poor  soul,  in  which,  as  long 
as  she  is  warmed  and  fed,  outward  circumst^ices 
make  no  earthly  difference  to  her.  Who,  then,  will 
be  the  loser  ?  I  will  take  Margarita  to  some  spot  to 
which  the  unhappy  story  of  our  past  lives  can  never 
reach.  I  will  respect  her  as  sacredly  as  though  she 
were  some  saint  sent  from  heaven  to  comfort  me  ; 
and  I  willf^cherish  her  and  work  for  her  and  protect 
her  to  her  life's  end  or  mine.  Oh  !  Mr.  "West,  you 
do  not  know  what  we  have  been  to  one  another. 
Ours  has  not  been  an  ordinary  marriage.  It  has 
been  a  blending  of  two  beings  into  one  life  until  se- 
paration becomes  death.  I  know  I  have  no  longer 
any  right  to  control  her  actions,  but  if  you  will 
sancti'on  the  proposals  that  I  make,  Margarita  will 
come  back  to  me  and  be  happy." 

"  I  cannot, sanction  anything,  Mr.  Fane.  It  is  for 
Rita  to  decide.  She  is  the  best  judge  of  what  will 
constitute  her  own  happiness." 

"  And  that  would  never  coustitute  it,"  echoed  a 
hollow  voice  at  the  door.. 

They  looked  up.  Margarita  had  silently  entered 
the  room  antl  overheard  her  uncle's  last  %vords. 

"  Uncle  ! — George  ! — listen  to  me  !  I  love  him  as 
my  life.  I  would  lay  down  my  worthless  life  this 
very  moment  to  procure  him  one  hour's  happiness.  I 
would  rather  starve  with  him  or  suffer  disgrace  with 
him — or  be  exiled  from  all  I  love  for  ever,  with  him, 
than  share  the  home  of  any  other  man  in  the  world, 
or  even  live  as  I  am  livii^Er  now.  But  with  all  this, 
/  cannct  forget  Daisy.  When  I  thought  that  she  was 
dead,  at  rest  in  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal  Father,  I 
almost  learned  to  be  contenteel  that  it  should  be  so  ; 
but  now  that  I  know  she  still  lives  and  suffers,  my 
heart  is  never  absent  from  her.  Laurence,  she  is 
always  with  me  as  sheuscd  tu  he.  Her  happyj  laughing 
face  smiles  on  me  in  niy  dreams — her  merry  voice, 
wherever  I  may  go,  seems  to  be  ringing  in  my  ears — 
and  I  cannot  take  from  you  what  is  by  right  my  dar- 
ling's— no,  not  even  in  the  least  degree.  The  home, 
the  means,  the  friendship,  you  so  generously  offer  me 
— and  for  offering  which  I  could  knee!  down  aud  wor- 
ship you.  Laurence — are  not  yours  to  give.  They 
bciorg  to  Daisy,  and  v.-ere  I  to  take  them  from  her 
the  fond  would  choke  me.  the  roof  fail  in  and  crush 
me  wheie  I  lay.    Uncle  said  just  now  that  it  was  for 
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me  to  decide  this  question,  aod  I  have  decided  it.  I 
cannot  share  your  home,  I  cannot  be  more  to  you 
than  I  am  now,  whilst  Daisy  lives." 

'*  Then  it  is  of  no  use  my  remaining  here  any 
longer,"  remarked  Laurence,  with  an  air  of  indiffer- 
ence, r.s  he  rose  and  took  up  his  hat.  "  Good  even- 
ing ilr.  West.  Yot  must  forgive  me  for  this  intru- 
sion. It  will  not  occur  again.  George,  it  is  needless 
for  me  to  tell  you,  I  hope,  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  s«e 
you  if  you  ever  aro  coming  my  way." 

"  Thanks.  I  ehoiild  like  very  much  to  run  up  for 
a  day  or  t-vo,  just  to  see  how  matters  stand.  No, 
don't  £ay  good  night,  I  am  going  to  drive  you  back 
to  the  station. " 

Aild  the  only  consolation  aSbrded  to  poor  Marga- 
rita, as  the  two  men  left  the  room,  was  to  see  that 
George  linked  hip  arm  in  that  of  Laurence  in  the  same 
familiar  way  he  used  of  old. 

Virtue  is  not  r.Iways  its  own  reward — often  a  very 
cold,  blank  feeling  of  desolation  follows  our  most 
merit^^riou.'!  efforts  to  do  right. 

Margarita  felt  that  now.  She  had  gained  the  day, 
but  Laurence  had  departed  without  saying  farewell  tc 
her — had  passod  out,  into  the  darkness  silently,  and 
left  her  standing  there— alone  ! 

As  she  turned  round  she  (.aught  the  old  farmer's 
eye  bent  compassionately  on  her. 

"  O,  uncle,  uncle  !"  she  exclaimed,  vehemently,  II 
a  burst  of  sudden  tears,  "  When  will  life  be  over? 
when  shall  we  have  rest  ?" 

(To  be  Continued.) 


ALMOST  HOME, 
i  was  sittfcg  at  the  window. 

Looking  out  into  the  atrest, 
When  I  sniv  a  <rroup  of  children 

Passing  by  with  hurried  feet. 

Ore  I  saw  among  the  number 
Linfrered  somewhit  by  the  w,iy. 

And  the  nlder  ones  asked  kindly 
"  Are  you  very  tired,  Slay  "." 

Then  the  little  one  looked  slowly  T 
Back  the  long  way  she  had  coiae, 

But  she  made  this  ans-.ver  smiling, 
"  Yes,  but  I  am  almost  home." 

Pa.-.sed  the  children  into  silence, 
Hushed  the  sound  of  little  feet, 

And  the  darkness  a'.ul  the  showers 
From  my  eyes  have  hid  the  street. 

But  the  children's  words  still  linger. 

And  methinks  a  lesson  rare 
VTe  0  luld  learn  if  trusting  only 
To  our  Heavenly  Father's  care. 

And,  though  sometimes  dark  and  dreary 
Seems  the  way  by  which  we  come, 

Let  us  think,  oh,  brotl(pr3  weary. 
That  we  too  are  "  almost  home  " 


BREAKFAST.— EPPS'S  COCOA  — GRATEFUI,  AND  COMFO'RT- 

iKd—"  By  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition, 
and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  line  properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  >lr,  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables 
with  a  delicately  fiavoiirpd  beverage  which  may  save  us 
majiy  heavy  doctors'  bills."— Cftwi  Service  Gazette.  Made 
simply  -.vith  Boiling  'Water  or  MUk.  Sold  by  Grocers  in 
packets  only,  labelled—"  -Tames  Epps  and  Co.,  Homoeo- 
pathic Chemists,  Threadueedle-street,  and  170,  Picca- 
dilly ;  'Works,  Euston-road,  London  " 

Manukai~tuue  (>f  Coto.v  — ".  We  will  now  give  an  account 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co., 
manufacturers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the 
Euston-road,  London." — See  Article  in  Cassetl's  Household 
(ruide. 

The  Shah's  Tp.easup.e. — A  long  statement  of  the 
condition  of  Pev.^ia  ia  giving  in  the  Allafimeine  Zeituny, 
Many  of  the  detail.?  must  be  familiar  even  to  the 
general  reader,  such  for  exanaple  as  five-eighths  of  the 
revenue  beiu'.:  applied 'to  the  expenses  of  the  Shah 
and  bis  numerous  harem.  It  i.s  affirmed  that  the  Shah 
would  readily  open  his  purse  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  country  but  he  knows  that  his  officials  would 
embezzle  the  money.  He  has  himself  to  count  the 
gold  stored  in  his  vaults. 

TEANSFU.SION. — The  Melbourne  Age  states  that  the 
operation  of  transfusing  the  blood  of  a  sheep  into 
the  veins  of  an  invalid  was  successfully  performe<l 
by  the  medical  ulficer  of  the  Carlisle  Castle  during 
the  voyage  of  the  vessel  out.  The  invalid  was  sutTering 
from  a  severe  attack  of  lung  disease,  and  was  re- 
duced  to  so  low  a  state  that  the  doctor  declared  his 
case  hopeless.  As  a.  last  resource  he  tried  the  effect 
of  transfusion,  happily  with  the  very  best  result. 
Shortly  after  the  operation  h  I'l  been  perfcirmed  the 
patient  bej^^n  to  revive  .md  duly  iucreasedin  vigour. 
On  arriving  in  Melbourne  he  had  so  far  recovered  as 
to  be  able  to  -^valk  ashore  ■without  assistance. 


DESTRUCTIVE  FLOOD  IN  THE  DELAWARE 
RIVER, 

New  York  papers  received  at  Plymouth 
by  the  Hamburg-American  steamer  Silesia  contain 
full  details  of  the  destructive  floods  in  the  Delaware 
River.  Near  Port  Jervis  the  Delaware  was  partly 
frozen,  and  the  ice  and  water  forcing  thei"-  way 
through  a  gorge  above  Germanstown,  found  the 
entire  channel  from  Simm's  Cliff  to  that  point,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  and  a  half,  a  solid  wall  of  ice.  An 
immense  dam  was  soon  formed,  and  the  water  com- 
menced overflowing  its  banks.  Germanstown  is  a 
part  of  Port  Jeivis,  consisting  of  about  200  houses 
with  between  1.500  and  2,000  inhabitants.  An 
engine  coming  from  the  Delaware  Bridge  sounded 
the  alarm,  and  all  the  inhabitants  escaped  nninjured. 
The  water  now  forced  its  way  over  the  bank  of  the 
river,  a  short  distance  above  the  bridge,  to  a  large 
tract  of  ground  owned  by  the  Erie  Railway  Com- 
pany. This  consisted  oi  some  36  acres,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  line  of  tracks  which  were  filled 
with  cars,  except  just  where  the  water  was  forc- 
ing its  way  over  the  bank.  The  enclosure  forms 
a  sort  of  basin  from  two  to  ten  feet  deep, 
and  the  water  Carried  huge  cakes  of  ice  over  the  outer 
line  of  tracks  into  this  basin.  Then  flowing  over  the 
track  it  pursued  its  way  ton-ards  the  extensive  shops 
of  the  Erie  Railway.  The  water  had  all  this  time 
been  forcing  its  way  to  the  great  dam  at  Sim's  Cliff, 
and  many  ansiouseyes  were  turned  in  that  direction. 
About  8.30  a '  long,  nai-row  strip  of  water  was  dis- 
covered a  short  distance  above  the  channel  which  had 
been  made  by  the  engineers,  and  the  cry,  It's 
started  !  It's  started  !"  was  heard  from  all  sides.  The 
ice  floated  off  in  the  made  channel,  at  first  slowly, 
but  gaining  headway,  soon  disappeared.  Another  sec-  ' 
tion  broke  loose,  and  then  another.  Soon  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  d.im  was  broken,  and  the  whole  gorge 
in  motion.  Now  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  Barret 
Bridge,  almost  every  one  looking  for  its  instant  de- 
struction. But  the  upheaved  masses  seemed  to  settle 
as  they  approached,  and  passed  b}',  leaving  it  for  the 
time  unharmed.  While  congratulations  upon  the 
safety  of  Barret  Bridge  were  yet  passing  from  one 
to  another,  feome  one  cried  out,  "Here  comes  the 
iron  bridge,"  and  sure  enough,  not  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  appeared  two  sections  of  the  Delaware 
Bridge.  No.  2,  floating  rapidly  towardsthe  now  doomed 
suspension  bridge  had  toppled  over  and  lay  on  its 
side,  but  was  yet  sufficiently  high  to  do  damage.  On 
it  came,  and  scarcely  five  minutes  had  elapsed  from 
its  first  appearance  until  iL  struck  the  bridge.  The 
spans  had  become  separated,  one  coming  down  on  the 
New  York  side  of  the  river  and  slightly  ahead  of  the 
other  on  the  Pennsylvania  side.  The  iron  mass  struck 
the  flooring  of  the  bi'idge  at  9.55,  and  forcing  it 
ahead,  broke  it  from  the  upper  cable.  The  lower 
cable  remained  firm,  being  earned  over  the  middle 
and  New  York  towers.  A  few  seconds  lr>ter  the 
Pennsylvania  span  was  also  struck,  and  the  further 
tower  share.i"  the  fate  of  the  others.  This  left 
the  three  upper  towers  sfciuding  i-ntact,  the  cable 
swinging  in  the  wind.  The  failing  of  the  tower  caused 
the  cable  to  float  down  the  stream,  and  a  small  house 
standinj;  just  below  the  bridge  on  the  New  York  side 
was  completely  demolished.  When  the  bridge  was 
struck  by  the  moving  mass  of  iron  it  swayed  back- 
ward and  forward  a  few  times,  then  a  loud  crashing 
was  heard,  and  the  river  moved  forward  as  be- 
fore. That  part  of  the  iron  bridge  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania side  disappeared  beneath  the  ice, 
about  half  a  mile  below  Pine-steeet,  near 
the  turn  in  the  river,  while  the  other  part  remained 
on  the  top  of  the  ice  until  lost  in  the  windings  of  the 
stream.  Now  tliat  the  wa  ters  had  found  an  outlet 
they  began  to  subside  in  all  parts  of  the  village,  a'ud 
soon  the  danger  to  dvvellings,  &c.,  was  passed.  The 
waters  that  had  been  coursing  over  King-street  dis- 
appeared, and  the  people  flocked  to  view  the  ruins  of 
the  bridge.  They  f'<und,  in  the  place  of  the  ice 
gorge,  a  ra))idly  flowing  river.  The  ice  on  either 
side  formed  perpendicular  walls,  and  here  and  there 
a  small  island  of  ice'  could  be  seen  rising  as  high  as 
the  gorge  had  been.  The  people  now  began  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  and  by  noon  the  great  danger 
was  looked  upon  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  losses  ! 
are  very  large. 

FrNE  Ladt  Bpjdesmaid?. — Wreaths  and  veils  on 
bridesmaids  are  no  longer  tolerated — md<=ed,  they 
had  grown  so  common,  and  being  adopted  even  by 
servanta  on  such  occ<isions,  t'He  milliners  have  been 
obliged  to  interfere. 


RESIGNATION. 
Through  deepest  waves  of  sorwrw  I  have  com*, 

To  bow  me  to  Thy  ■«t1I, 
To  Thee,  whose  mighty  power  can  mate 

The  wildett  wave*  "be  still" 

And  though  the  marks  such  sorrow  always  brtuM 

Upon  my  heart  are  left, 
And  hope  is  dead,  dear  Lord,  of  faith  in  Xhe« 

I  am  not  quite  bereft. 

And  meekly  now  I  drink  the  bitter  cup 

NVTiich  to  my  lips  is  pressed. 
And  try  to  think,  whatever  pace  it  briogt, 

Father,  Thou  kuowest  best. 

Thou  knowest  how  much  sorrow  I  can  bear. 

What  chastening  I  need. 
And  I  will  smile  beneath  my  Father's  stroke, 

E'en  though  my  heart  doth  bleed. 


HOME. 

Where  barn»  the  'oved  hearth  brightctt, 

Cheerirg  the  social  breast; 
Where  beats  the  fond  heart  lightest, 

Its  humble  hopes  possessed. 
Where  is  the  smUe  of  sadness. 

Of  meok  eyed  patience  born, 
'R'orth  more  than  those  of  glulness. 

Which  mirth's  bright  cheek  adorn. 
Pleasure  is  marked  by  flcetoefs 

To  those  who  ever  roam, 
'WhUe  grief  itself  hag  Bweetne»s 

At  home,  dear  home 

There  bleed  the  ties  th.at  strengthen 

Our  hearts  in  hours  of  giief, 
The  sUver  links  that  lengthen 

Joys  visits  when  mo.=:t  brief; 
There  eyes  in  all  their  splendoui 

Are  vocal  to  the  heart. 
And  glances,  gay  and  tender. 

Fresh  eloquence  impart; 
Then  dost  thou  sigh  (or  pleasure. 

Oh,  do  not  wildly  roaiii, 
But  seek  that  hidden  t»easure 

At  home,  dear  home. 

Love  Over  it  presideth. 

With  mesk  and  watchful  awe  ; 
Its  daily  service  guideth. 

And  shows  its  perfert  law  ; 
If  there  thy  faith  shall  fail  thee. 

If  there  no  shrine  be  found. 
What  can  thy  prayers  avail  thee 

With  kneeling  crowds  around  '. 
Go  leave  thy  gift  unnffered, 

Beneath  religiin's  dome, 
And  be  her  first  fruits  profTereil, 

At  home,  dear  home  '. 


THE  DREAM. 
Come,  li.'ten  to  my  dre.im,  mother, 

Come  listen  to  my  dream  I 
Down  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  caves, 

My  home  last  night  did  seem  ; 
And  I  walked  throuch  the  coral  cavemi 

With  the  wild  waves  over  my  head. 
Seeking  my  lost,  lost  darhng. 

Mid  the  ocean's  countless  dead. 

And  the  sights  I  saw  there,  mother, 

No  human  tongue  could  tell. 
'Twas  a  mystic  world  of  wonder, 

And  I  lingered  'neath  the  spell. 
Walking  amid  the  waters. 

As  one  may  walk  on  the  land  ; 
Mid  the  wrecks  and  the  countless  bodiei^ 

That  lay  in  the  shining  sand. 

But  I  passed  them  quickly  by,  mother. 

For  their  faces  all  were  strange. 
And  sought  for  one  that  I  wouia  know 

In  spite  of  deatu's  dread  change. 
And  s  lon,  on  a  bank  of  coral, 

With  dank  sea-weed  ta  his  hair, 
I  found  my  dear,  lost  husband. 

As  in  life,  unchanged  and  fair. 

Quickly  I  sank  beside  him, 

Crying,  we  never  more  shall  part  I 
When  I  saw  the  golden  locket 

Close  to  his  silent  heart ; 
The  one  with  my  likeness,  mother, 

And  a  letter  in  his  hand, 
A  lett<-r  he  had  written 

Since  he  left  his  native  laad. 

Softly  I  took  from  his  fingers 

The  letter,  dim  and  blurred  ; 
Wild  was  m.y  bosom  throbbing. 

As  I  read  each  tender  word. 
To  me  he  was  writing,  mother. 

Mid  the  roar  of  the  tempest  wild. 
And  he  spoke  of  the  aw  ful  horror 

Which  aionnd  the  ship  was  piled. 

And  I  read.  "  My  spirit  shall  guard  you. 

Though  we  r:iv.et  on  earth  no  more  ; 
For  a  love  like  mine  cannot  waver. 

Nor  die,  <^n  the  better  shore." 
Then  I  woke  from  my  slumber,  mother. 

It  was  only  a  dieam,  1  know. 
But  the  letter  my  heart  is  holding. 

Will  sweet  peace  on  my  live  bestow. 


AprillO.  1878.1 
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THE  BLUE  VEIL. 

''•  Oh,  me,  how  provoking  !"  and  the  little  gloved 
band  was  dr«wn  back,  after  Tainly  attempting  to 
grasp  a  blue  veil,  which,  blown  from  off  her  hat,  re- 
vealed a  fair  face,  with  merry,  laughing  eyes. 

"  Serves  you  right.  Nan,"  said  her  companion, 
'•  for  not  pinning  it,  as  I  told  you  ;  but  perhaps  some 
one  will  see  you  have  lost  it,  and  pick  it  up  for  you- 
There,"  looking  over  her  shoulder,  "  I  see  Herman 
Terry  and  Charles  Ellis  just  behind  us.  They,  of 
course,  will  recognize  the  veil  as  belonging  to  you^ 
and  you  wDl  only  have  to  reward  them  by  a  smile 
and  a  few  sweet  words,  which,  coming  from  you 
though,  would  repay  thtm  for  more  trouble  than 
simply  stooping  to  pick  up  a  veil." 

"  Pshaw  !  do  you  think  that's  the  way  I  would  re- 
ward them?  Shows  how  much  you  know,  miss. 
Why,  Bess,  if  either  Herman  Terry  or  Charlie  Ellis 
should  find  my  veil  and  return  it  to  me,  I  declare  I 
would  be  tempted  to  accept  the  young  man,  as  well 
as  the  veil  he  offered.  It  would  be  so  romantic,  don't 
you  know,  and  just  }ike  books  and  love-stories;  and 
I  do  want  something  interesting  to  happen  to  me. 
Indeed,  on  the  whole,  I  think  I  will  promise  you  that 
if  either  of  those  two  young  men  becomes  the  pos- 
sessor of  my  veil,  and  addresses  me  within  the  next 
week,  1  will  accept  him." 

"  Done  !"  cried  Bessie,  "  I  want  to  get  married  ; 
you  are  fearfully  in  my  way,  and  besides,  poor  Her- 
man Terry  never  could  muster  the  courage  to  ad- 
dress you  without  the  assistance  of  the  veil,  or  some- 
thing else,  and  for  his  sake  I  hope  your  vow  will  be 
kept,  as  undoubtedly  he  will  pick  up  the  veil.  You 
know  he  is  always  finding  something.  Only  I  fear," 
and  here  her  face  grew  long,  "  that  the  poor  veil,  on 
which  30  much  depends,  is  even  now  in  the  bands  of 
»ome  little  urchin,  who  will  give  it  to  his  sister  for 
her  doll,  and  so  will  end  my  hopes.  Never  mind, 
though,  I'll  look  for  the  best  ;  only  don't  forget  your 
promise.' 

"  Indeed  I  won't,  for  you  know  me  well  enough  to 
b«  sure  that  what  1  say  I'll  do  will  be  done,"  and 
after  a  few  more  laughing  remarks,  the  two  girls 
separated. 

•  •••••• 

"  The  nest  waltz  is  mine.  Miss  Nannie,"  said  Her- 
man Terry,  "  and  after  that  1  have  a  secret  to  tell 
you." 

They  had  passed  around  the  room  several  times, 
when  Herman  drew  Ki.nnie  into  the  conservatory, 
»nd,8itting  down  beside  her,  said  laughingly  : 

"  Miss  Nan,  what  have  you  lost  lately  V 

"  Nothing,  Mr.  Terry,  unless,  indeed,  you  refer  to 
my  heart — which,  though,  I  can  scarcely  say  I've 
lost  either,  as  I  think  it  never  fairly  belonged  to  me, 
hut  has  always  been  in  tho  possession  of  some  Adonis 
cr  other,  who — ' ' 

"  Don't,  Miss  Nannie — don't  speak  so  jestingly  of 
a  treasure  which  1  would  giV6  the  world  to  possess  ; 
hut  really  you  have  lost  something.  Here  it  is," 
and  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  blue  veil. 

"  My  veil,  really  ;  and  where  did  you  find  it  ?" 

"  Where  you  lost  it,  I  suppose  ;  but  now  1  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  return  it  to  you,  can  you 
not,  in  some  way,  show  your  gratitude  ?  Nannie, 
you  must  have  known  long  that  I  love  you,  and  now 
I  ask  if  there  is  any  hope  that  I  may  win  your  love, 
and  call  you  my  wife  ?" 

She  blushedl  turned  ptile,  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  placing  her  hand  in  his,  said  : 

"  Mr.  Terry,  you  have  indeed  taken  me  by  surprise. 
1  admire  and  respect  you,  and  if  you  are  willing  to 
take  me  as  I  am  I  will  try  ty  be  to  you  all  that  a  wife 
should;  but  when  1  tell  you — " 

"  Tell  me  nothing  more,  dear  Nannie.  Your  words 
have  made  me  but  too  happy." 

He  leaned  over  to  kiss  her,  but  blushingly  she 
drew  back. 

"  No,  no ;  not  now.  Come,  let  us  go  into  the  ball- 
room." 

And  behind  them,  on  the  floor,  rested  a  small 
cloud  of  blue  tissue,  the  cause  of  Nannie's  plighted 
troth. 

At  the  door  Charlie  Ellis  met  them. 
"  1  ho^^e  you  have  not  forgotten  that  this  set  1 
claim  you  as  my  partner.  Miss  Nannie." 
^'  Csrtaixkly  not,   Mr.  Terry,  I  must  ask  you  to  ei' 


cuje  me,"  and  unwillingly  Herman  released  her  hand 
frum  his  arm,  and  wistfully  watched  her,  as  with 
Charlie  Ellis  she  took  her  place  in  the  .^et  just 
ftjrming. 

"  Let  us  go  out,  Miss  Nannie,"  said  Charlie,  after 
the  set  was  over.  "  It  is  so  muck  pleasanter  there 
than  in  thi.s  heated  room." 

Slowly  the  tv/o  proceeded  to  the  porch,  where,  in 
the  bright  moonlight,  they  walked  up  and  down, 
and  finally  seated  themselves  on  the  steps,  appa- 
rently oblivious  of  the  music  and  gay  laughter  which 
fell  upon  their  ears  from  the  open  doors  and  win- 
dows. 

"  Nannie,  I  want  to  ask  you  something  to-night.  I 
want  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife,  and  to  tell  you  how 
very,  very  dear  you  are  to  me,  and  how  I  will  do  all 
iu  my  power  to  make  you  happy,"  and  his  eyes 
looked  into  hers,  with  suoh  wistful  love  iu  their  dark 
depths,  that  blushingly  she  turned  her  head  to  avoid 
his  gaze. 

"Nannie,  my  darling,  is  there  no  hope  for  me  ?" 

He  took  the  little  hand  in  both  of  his,  and  looked 
at  her  earnestly. 

"  Oh,  Charlie,  why  did  you  not  speak  sooner  ?  It 
is  too  late  now.  Oh,  why  did  I  make  that  silly  pro- 
mise, or  why  should  I  feel  bound  by  it  '<" 

"  TVhy  too  late,  Nannie  '!  and  what  promise  '(" 

She  looked  up  at  him— her  long  lashes  wet  with 
the  tears  that  would  come,  and  in  a  few  words  told 
him  the  story  of  the  veil. 

His  face  brightened,  and  a  moment  after  he  play- 
fully threw  over  her  head  a  veil,  the  counterpart  of 
the  one  she  had  lost,  and  which  she  thought  Mr. 
Terry  had  found, 

"  Oh,  Charlie,  how  glad  I  am  !  Take  me — I  am 
yours  now  !" 

And  the  little  figure  was  clasped  to  his  breast, 
while  ki.'sses  were  showered  on  the  face  raised  ao 
trustfully  to  his. 

"  Of  course  your  veil  is  the  one  I  lost,  but  I  wonder 
how  Mr.  Terry's  was  found,"  and  with  a  puzzled  look 
she  glanced  at  him. 

"  Probably  in  the  same  way  mine  was." 

He  gave  her  a  piece  of  paper,  from  which  she  read 
these  words : 

If  Mr.  Ellis  sees  Miss  Kvefton  to-night,  and  speaks  to  her 
on  a  certaiu  subject,  be  will  find  tbe  inclosed  Tell  of  much 
assistance.  A  Wll-wishek. 

"  Oh,  Charlie  !  who  could  have  sent  you  this  ?  It 
must  have  been  Bessie  Richards,  as  she  is  the  only 
person  that  knows  of  my  foolish  promise,  and  I  sup- 
pose she  thought  she  would  have  some  fun.  You 
know  she  is  always  playing  some  prank  or  other.  She 
must  have  sent  Mr,  Terry  something  of  the  same 
kind,  and  when  he  hears  of  my  promise,  he  will  surely 
release  me.  But  I  hate  to  know  that  my  thought- 
lessness has  caused  him  pain." 

"  Never  mind,  darling  ;  don't  think  of  him  now, 
but  of  me  and  my  happiness." 

Half  an  hour  afterward,  as  Nannie  and  Mr.  Ellis 
entered  the  ball  room,  they  were  met  by  Bessie  and 
Mr.  Terry. 

"  Well,  runaways,  we've  been  looking  for  you 
everywhere.    Where  have  you  been  i" 

"  Miss  Bessie,"  said  Charlie  Ellis,  without  notic- 
ing her  question,  "  have  you  ever  seen  this  paper 
before  ?"  and  abruptly  he  handed  it  to  her, 

"Perhaps  I  have,"  said  Herman  Terry,  and  be- 
fore Bessie  could  prevent  him  he  had  taken  it. 

Did  he  suspect  that  it  bora  some  resemblance  to 
the  note  he  had  that  morning  received  ? 

As  he  read  his  face  paled.    Turning,  he  said: 

"  Miss  Nannie,  may  I  see  you  a  moment  ?" 

And  as  they  walked  ofF  he  continued : 

"  If  Mr.  Ellis  has  a  veil,  too — and  I  understand 
from  Miss  Richards  that  you  have  pledged  yourself 
to  accept  the  finder  of  the  veil — you  must  to-night 
have  promised  him  your  hand,  or — "  and  his  face 
brightened — "did  you  tell  him  that  1  had  the  first 
claim?  Oh,  Nannie,  don't  give  me  up  ;  and  though 
I  can't  bear  the  thought  that  it  was  only  on  account 
of  your  promised  word  you  accepted  me,  rather  than 
lose  you  I  will  wait  long  and  strive  faithfully  to  win 
that  love  which  I  so  much  crave." 

'•  Hush,  hush,  Mr.  Terry,"  she  said  gently.  "  I 
have  much  to  condemn  myself  for  in  giving  you  my 
hand  without  my  heart.  Had  you  listened  to  me, 
and  heard  my  story,  you  would  never  have  accepted 
that  hand.  But  I  know  youi  noble  nature  too  well 
to  doubt  that  you  will  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  re- 
lease me." 

He  looked  at  her  longingly,  then  said,  bitterly  : 
"  Be  it  so,  then.    I  resign  all  claims  on  you.  But 
iti  U  hard  to  have  the  cup  of  happiness  ao  near  mj 


Hps  and  then  dashed  to  the  ground,  with  every  drop 
untasted.  Good  by,  Miss  Nannie  ;  I  do  not  blame 
you  ;  I  only  wonder  why  I  was  made." 

He  snatched  her  hand,  imprinted  on  it  one  pa8« 
sionate  kiss,  and  was  gone. 


"  The  groom  is  an  old  beau  of  yours,  is  he  not, 

Nannie  ?" 

"  Say  rather  an  old  friend,"  answered  Mrs.  Charles 
Ellis,  as  the  bridal  party  entered  the  church  and  ap- 
proached the  altar.  "  The  bride,  ton,  Bessie  Richards, 
I've  known  a  long  time.  See,  Charlie,"  and  she 
turned  to  her  husband,  "  what  a  handsome  couple 
they  make." 

And  at  the  reception  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ellis 
were  the  first  to  offer  their  congratulations. 

"Bessie,"  said  Herman,"  do  you  remember  tho 
blue  veil  ?  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Ellis,"  and  he  turned 
to  Nannie,  "  that  ever  since  my  engagement  I  have 
been  in  perfect  dread  lest  Bessie  should  play  off  on 
me  some  of  her  old  pranks,  and  whenever  I  see  a 
blue  veil  I  tremble." 

"  Hush  !"  interposed  his  wife.  "  I  have  blamed 
myself  more  than  a  little  for  my  conduct  on  that  oc- 
casion, but  you  must  not  say  another  word  about  it, 
for  it  is  all  owing  to  that  blue  veil  that  I  am  now 
yours.  I  was  sorry  for  you  at  first,  aud  felt  that  so 
much  of  your  disappointment  was  owing  to  me,  that 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  pitied  you  ;  and  you 
know,"  she  continued,  looking  up  at  him  archly. 
"  that  '  pity  is  akin  to  love.'  " 


SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST. 

But  late,  by  sunlit  wold  and  plain. 
The  sober-hooded  pilsrim.  Spring, 
From  her  storm-rect  apparelling 

Of  mist,- wrtm^  out  the  rain; 

The  balmy  south  wind  sighed  and  woke— 
And  far,  by  copse  and  wooded  steep, 
The  farm  lands,  smiling  in  their  sleep. 

In  sudden  breezy  laughter  broke. 

Her  quickened  heart's  impassioned  strife 
Tumultuous  stirred  her  languid  veins. 
And  Nature,  from  her  icy  chains, 

Burst  on  the  world  in  sumptuous  life. 

From  the  dark  tendrils  of  her  hair 
She  plucked  the  withered  leaves  away, 
And,  crowned  with  rosy  bough  of  May, 

She  blushed  to  know  herself  so  fair. 

Then  all  the  hiUs  in  gala  mood 
Put  on  the  greenest  of  attire. 
The  meadows  flushed  v.ith  violet  Are, 

In  golden  trances  breathed  the  wood; 

The  fragile  stone-wort  lifted  up 
Her  slender  beakers  to  the  light. 
Pale,  ciimson-flecked,  or  snowy  white, 

A  rala-drop  in  each  fuiiy  cup. 

Moon-like,  in  twilight  hollows,  hung  _ 
The  wiid-flower's  slowiy  ^v^deniIlg  disc— 
A  graceful  woodland  odalisque. 

Swayed  the  wild  hare  bell,  zephyr  swung; 

Where,  'mid  tho  gay  and  golden  stems. 
Sere  alder  and  duad  briony  shone 
Deep  in  the  leaiy  thickets  lone, 

The  pine  brake's  clustered  diadems. 


Then  all  the  rosy  pipes  of  June 
Woke  softly  in  harmonious  tune, 
And  swelled  the  summer's  fei<tal  iuco{ 
On  crystal  heights  of  flawless  mom. 
The  cre  scent  harvest  moon  upborne, 
Tilled  slowly  Ceres'  plenteous  horn  1 

The  Queen  rose  donned  a  rodder  vest. 
The  south  wind  blew  with  sweeter  zest. 
And  a'J  the  teeming  land  was  blest  I 
So,  steeped  in  softly  lessening  light. 
The  days  divine,  from  height  to  height. 
Lapsed  into  the  diviner  night  1 

Now  harvest  heaps  his  golden  floors. 
And  at  swart  labour's  hundred  doors 
Plenty  her  blushing  largess  pours ; 
And  all  in  shining  raiment  drest. 
Her  listless  hands  across  her  breast. 
The  gracious  Summer  sinks  to  rest. 


Commercial  Moeauty. — Some  of  our  city  met- 
chants  seemed  to  be  finding  their  consciences,  and 
are  becoming  concerned  for  the  condition  of  English 
commercial  morality.  Especially  they  are  noticing 
that  many  firms,  whose  security  is  undoubted,  are 
obtaining  foreign  business  advantages  by  false  or 
questionable  declarations.  In  order  to  abolish  this 
system,  a  circular  has  beensent  out,  calling  especially 
upon  merchants  connected  with  America  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  their  position  and  UabUities,  and  to 
renew  their  contracts  upon  a  basis  of  truth  instead 
of  falsehood 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCa 


THE   LITTLE  MATCH-MAKER. 

"  What  is  tbe  news,  Aubrey?  You  appear  deeply 
interested  in  your  letter,"  eaiJ  Mrs.  Fulton,  of  Wil- 
low Grove,  who  bad  been  impatiently  ■watching  her 
huaband,  and  exclianged  his  cup  of  cold  cofl'ee  for  a 
hot  one,  without  his  notice. 

"  My  brother  John  has  been  ordained,  and  is  com- 
ing to  reside  at  the  Rectory." 

"  And  is  the  place  in  order  for  him  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say,  dear — for  John,  though  highly 
gifted  and  a  profound  scholar,  has  uo  more  common 
sense  than  little  Lina  ther^"  (whereupon  Lina,  though 
only  three  years  old,  laid  <lown  her  Spoon,  and  looked 
up  gravely  out  of  he-r  dark  blue  eyes).  "  He  tells  me 
he  has  taken  the  furniture,  &c.,  as  it  stood,  from  Mrs. 
Armitage,  the  widow  of  the  late  rector;  and,  worse 
than  that,  the  housekeeper  also.  Of  aU  the  catama- 
rans— of  all  the — •" 

"  Oh,  stop,  stop,  Aubrey!"  cried  hia  wife,  laughing 
at  bis  excitement. 

"  But  I  see  the  letter  has  been  delayed — just  like 
John — possibly  carried  about  in  his  pocket  for  three 
or  four  days.  Why,  he  must  have' arrived  there  yes- 
terday." And,  hastily  drinking  his  cup  of  cofl'ee,  he 
"?t.'ized  his  hat.  "  It's  only;  about  half  aa  Lou's  walk 
across  the  fields." 

"Aubrey,"  ciiUed  Dora  Fulton,  "bring  John  home 
to  dine  with  us." 

And  then  the  little  wife  bustled  about  from  dining 
room  to  kitchen,  to  arran^^e,  with  her  servant's  aid,  a 
perfect  dinner  for  her  hu.sband  and  his  brother. 

Some  hours  after,  Lina,  in  all  the  importance  of  a 
company  toilet,  who  was  sitting  on  the  porch,  with 
her  blue  eyes  ever  and  anon  glancing  over  the  fields, 
smarted  up,  overturning  her  little  rockiag-chair,  and, 
sciittering  the  flowers  out  of  her  lap,  lau  to  the  gate 
to  meet  her  father. 

Dora  had  not  seen  John  since  her  marriage,  but 
now  received  him  with  a  hearty  weJcome. 

"  'Tis  well  I  brought  the  poor  fellow,  for  Mrs. 
Baker  was  so  busy,  putting  curtains  up  and  carpets 
down,  that  I  do  not  believe  a  mouse  would  find  a 
tolerable  meal  thei-o  to-day." 

"  So  long  as  she  does  not  invade  my  sanctum, 
Aubrey,  I  give  her  full  liberty  to  exercise  authority." 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,  she  must  not  starve  you." 

"  A  very  little  contents  me,  Aubrey." 

"  Do  not  say  anything  here  so  complimentary  to  my 
little  housekeeper." 

"  We  must  look  round  the  parish  for  a  pretty 
young  wife  for  you,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Fulton. 

"  A  wife  !"  echoed  the  young  clergymiiu. 

"  Yes,  and  depose  Mrs.  Baker,"  added  his  brother. 
"  How  thoroughly  I  detest  thut  woman  !  Some  al- 
terations were  proposed  this  morning,  when,  with 
the  corner  of  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  she  said  :  '  The 
Kev.  Mr.  Armitage,  the  late  lamented  rector,  was 
perfectly  satisfied.'  " 

'■  We  must  not  judge  too  harshly,"  returned  John, 
piildly. 

Aubrey  exchanged  a  glance  with  his  wife,  and  the 
Conversation  rev^-rted  to  other  subjects. 

In  the  evening  the  two  brothers  sat  out  uix)n  the 
porch,  enjoying  the  sweet  air — Aubrey  with  Lina 
upon  his  knee,  and  smoking  a  fragrant  Havana  at  the 
same  time.  Dora  flittsd  about,  aa  usual,  like  a  sun- 
beam, sometimes  joining  in  the  conversation,  and 
then  running  in  to  play  with  her  youngest  child,  who 
was  creeping;  about  on  the  floor.  At  length  she  sum- 
moned tijcm  within, 

'■  Another  cup  of  your  delicious  tea,  Bister;  then  I 
mu.;t  sav  good-night.  It  is  almost  nine  o'clock,  and 
1  told  Mrs.  Baker  " 

"  Mrs.  Baker  be." 

And  Aubrey  checked  the  muttered  expletive 
wLlch  rose  to  his  lips. 

"  Indeed,  I  shall  frequently  visit  you.  I  have 
passed  a  delightful  afternoon."' 

And  poor  John  suppressed  a  half  sigh  as  he  thought 
of  his  lonely,  cheerless  home. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  my  thoughts,  little  woman  ?" 
said  Aubrey,  on  "his  return  (he  had  walked  part  of 
the  road  home  with  his  brother).  "  What  a  charm- 
ing wife  your  sister  Pauline  would  make  for  John  !" 

'•  That  is  exactly  my  idta  ;  and  you  know  the  time 
f(<r  her  summer  visit  is  at  hand.  She  is  a  dear,  sweet 
girl  !'• 

"  And  John,  Dora — once  d."Blodge  him  from  his 
shell,  and  there  is  not  a  more  unselfish,  kind-hearted 
fellow  ou  earth,  Shall  I  tell  him  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest—" 

"  Oh,  no,  Aubrey.  We  must  leave  him  to  find  that 


out.  Don't  go  and  spoil  all  with  your  dreadful 
mannish  blunderitig  !  He  would  lecoil  iiito  that 
same  shell  and  remain  there  ;  and  then  Pauline  must 
not  have  the  most  remote  idea.  John  is  verj' hand- 
some, and  when  he  does  raise  his  eyes,  how  dark  and 
expressive  they  are  !  He  only  rec|uires  to  fall  iu 
love,  and  then — " 
"  Then  what,  Dora  '!" 

"  Pauline  might  follow  my  example,  and  take  pity 
upon  him." 

Several  days  passed  over  since  Pauline's  anival, 
and  John  never  called  ;  so  Dora  surprised  him  early 
one  morning  ever  his  tea  and  dry  toast. 

"  No,  think  yon,  John,  was herreply,"  when  he  in- 
vited her  to  partake  of  his  breakca.st.  "  I  do  not  re- 
lish anchorites'  fare  ;  and  Pauline  will  have  hot 
coffee  ready  for  me  on  my  return." 

"  My  dear  Dora,  I  do  not  like  to  give  Mrs.  Baker 
unnecessary  trouble — " 

"  Oh,  bother  Mrs.  Baker !  But  I  have  come  to  ask 
a  favour." 

And  what  magic  influence  the  little  woman  used  I 
know  not;  but  he  actually  consented  to  join  in  a 
picnic  on  the  following  day. 

So  Dora  returned  homo  triumphant,  though  she 
assumed  an  appearance  of  perfect  indifference  before 
Pauline.  And  all  day  both  .sisters  were  deep  in  culi- 
nary preparations.  Such  roasting  of  chickens  and 
boiliug  of  hams,  such  sweet  and  savory  pies  and 
tempting  cakes,  and  then  all  cruelly  hidden  away, 
until  Aubrey  grumbled  at  what  he  called  a  Barme- 
cide's feast,  and  threatened  to  go  and  implore  Mrs. 
Baker's  hospitality. 

"  The  very  morning  for  a  picnic  I"  was  the  general 
exclamation  tbe  next  day— the  mist  overhanging  each 
object,  until  the  blue,  dist-.mt  hills  and  the  cloud- 
land  above  could  scarcely  be  defintd. 

The  mist  gradually  disappeared,  but  left  its  trace.i 
in  the  dewdrops  on  every  leaf  and  blade'of  grass,  and 
then  tbe  sun  broke  forth,  and  they  glittered  like  gems 
beneath  his  rays. 

A  comfortable  carripge  conveyed  our  friends,  and 
on  the  road  they  encountered  others  of  the  party  in 
carriages,  a  few  on  horseback,  and  a  merry  group  of 
young  people  in  a  wagonette. 

A  romantic  spot  had  been  selected  for  the  excur- 
sion, and  loud  were  the  exclamations  of  delight  as 
they  came  suddenly  upon  a  lonely  dell,  sheltered  on 
either  side  by  wooded  height.?  and  grey  overhang- 
ing rocks,  and  beyond,  the  mountains,  which  had  ap- 
peared so  distant. 

"  'Tis  fairy  land  !"  cried  some.  "A  perfect  para- 
dise !"  declared  others.  Doubtless  their  happy  hearts 
and  joyous  spirits  caused  a  eoulew  de  rose  to  "  lend 
enchantment  to  the  view." 

Then  the  carriages  were  disposed  of,  and  the  horses 
attended  to  by  the  gentlemen,  while  the  ladies  sought 
a  cool  shelter  from  the  sun's  ra^'s,  where  all  should 
meet  and  dine  at  an  appointed  hour.  And  such  a 
pleasant  retreat  was  found  under  a  large,  spreading 
chestnut,  whose  broad  leaves  nearly  swept  the  ground ; 
near  it  a  little  limpid  stream  went  bubbling  along  ; 
around  were  numerous  paths  leading  to  the  rocks 
above,  while  athwart  them  the  golden  sunbeans  and 
the  dark  shadows  seemed  to  chase  each  other. 

Some  strolled  on  in  parties,  others  in  pairs,  to 
climb  t'ae  hills  or  to  explore  tbe  woods.  A  few  re- 
mained to  lie  down  on  the  soft,  mossy  grass,  and  en- 
joy the  dolre  far  niente  of  that  refreshing  shade. 
Among  them  was  Aubrey,  and  Dcra  sat  near  him, 
with  a  half  knitted  little  stocking  in  her  hand. 

John  drew  forth  a  new  volume  from  his  pocket  and 
commencing  cutting  open  the  leaves,  with  a  sottoroee 
grumble  that  he  had  brought  no  paper  knife,  while 
Pauline  sketched  a  group  of  feriis  aud  tall  grass 
drooping  over  the  water's  edge  ;  then  she  was  at- 
tracted by  the  gnarled  trunk  of  fome  monarch  of  the 
forest,  and  linaliy  disappeared,  no  one  one  knew  whi- 
ther. "  ■ 

"I  wishthechildrenwereherejforl've  no  one  to  tulk 
to,"  cried  Jtora,  after  what  appeared  half  a  week's 
duration.  "  But,  I  declare  !  it  is  almost  dinner  time, 
and  where  is  Pnuline  f" 

No  one  had  s.  oii  her. 

'•Aubrey  i  No.  I  want  you  to  carve,  and  lo  unpack 
the  ice,  and  open  some  bottles^of  wine.  John,  will 
you  please  go  and  seek  her  for  me  V 

"  Certainly.  Dora.    Here,  take  care  of  my  look. 

John  bad  a  .slight  recollection  of  seeivg  Pauline 
ascending  a  steep  path  behind  theui^  so  t!;at  he  fol- 
lowed. It  became  more  tiiugled  and  wiudiug,  until 
the  summit  of  the  rocks,  then,  by  a  sudden  deelivitj 
opened  into  a  little  sunny  glade  ;  but  to  reach  that 
was  icneossible.  without  swinging,  by  the  aid  ut,  the 


bough?.,  from  the  rugjed  tr.->.ck,  which  h  id 'cr..'<-;:i 
anil  {Ld;..n  away,  to  a  companitiYtly  wider  and  sxtcr 
one  benentn. 

And,  looking  down  tliere,  h"  disecvered  Pauline. 
She  liad  maUe  the  perilous  leap,  and  fallen,  Joha 
BUppo.'jed,  as  be  beheld  her  lying  on  the  ground.  Her 
eyes  were  closed,  her  face  v.'hite  as  her  dr  -.;s. 

"  Miss  Devereux  !"  he  cried  ;  but  she  heard  hia 
not. 

He  knelt  down  and  raised  her  head.  How  lovely 
she  looked — more  like  some  fair  nymph  of  the  wooaa 
or  spirit  of  the  w.'.ters  than  a  being  in  mortal  frame. 
Egeria.  or  rather  Undine,  she  appeared. 

With  a  sigh  she  opened  'uer  eyes,  aud  the  spell  was 
brtjken. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Fulton,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  found 
me  !"  and  a  little  pink  biu.sh  fitted  ov^r  her  fair 
cheeks.  "  I  thought  I  should  be  left  here  to  die,  and 
then  I  remembered  no  more." 

'■  Let  me  raise  you,  Miss  Devcreux.  Try  to  walk 
with  my  a.ssistance." 

'■'Oh,  pray,  put  me  down  again!  My  ankle  is 
broken  !"- 

The  violet  eyes  half  clo.'ied,  and  the  pink  blueh 
faded  away  as  he  placed  her  gently  on  the  ground, 
resting  agiinst  a  fallen  tree. 

"  I  must  bring  Aubrey,  then  we  will  carry  you  " 

"  Stay  one  moment,  Mr.  Fultuu.  Have  you  a  pen- 
knife ?  Please,  then,  cut  my  boot  lace.  Ob,  don't 
to  unlace  it  —cut  it  optn." 

So  John  knelt  down  and  i>erformed  a  novel  duty. 

''  Thank  yon,  thank  you— it  is  alieady  easier,"  and 
in  pliJOe  of  ;i.  pink  blush  came  one  ot  a  loseato  hue. 

"  Now,  don't  faint  again  ;  I  will  soon  return." 

"  Good  gracious  I  \^  hat  is  it,  John  {  Have  you 
met  a  spectre  in  the  woods  '/  Aud  have  y./u  fo-nd 
Pauline  .'"  cried  Dora,  rinujing  to  meet  Liin. 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  do  not  disturb  the  party."  And, 
in  low  tones,  he  explained  the  disaster.  "  Give  Tint 
some  water  and  a  gia^:3  of  wine  for  her." 

"  Stay  aud  take  your  uinner,  Jo'nu  ;  you  say  Pau> 
line  is  iiafe  '.'" 

"  No,  Dora ;  put  some  refreshments  iu  this  baskei 
for  both,  and  .send  Aubrey  in  half  an  horn-.  ' 

So  a  bottle  of  iced  water,  some  wine,  cold  chicken, 
bread  and  butter,  cake  aud  fruit,  were 'nastily  packed, 
aud  John  hurried  away  to  his  fair  charge.  And  aa 
one  at  that  memorable  picnic  enjoyed  the  dinner, 
eaten  "  gipsy  fashion,"  more  than  John  aiid  Pauline. 
Tiien  .^he  was  so  sorry  to  detain  him,  and  begged  he 
would  return,  and  lie  so  pleased  to  reQ)aio  v.i;h  her; 
and,  the  compii'nehts  ended,  other  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed, .md  each  discovered  how  agreeable  was  the 
society  of  the  otlier. 

At  length,  when  the  half  hour  had  been  rxtcuded 
to  about  four  times  that  period,  the  cheerful  voice  of 
Aubrey  was  heard  hallooing  to  them  ;  aud  Pauline 
gladly  welcomed  him,  though  slightly  confused  by 
his  meaning  pmile. 

"  Vrhal  .a  colour  you  have,  sis  !  I  expected  to  find 
a  little  ghost,  like  a  stray  moonbeam.  Any  other 
hurt  or  v.'ound  except  a  sprained  ankle  ]" 

"  No,  Aubrey." 

"  Nor  you,  John  ?" 

"  No,  brother.    Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  1  merely  thought  you  might  wish  to  be  Sociable." 

Aubrey!  Aubrey!  your  little  wife's  last  worJa 
were  : 

"  Nov/,  don't  go  spoiling  everything  with  your 
want  of  tact.'' 

He  lifted  up  Pauline,  and  carried  her  by  a.  'oettti 
thougli  a  longer  road  to  the  eunny  glade  beneath. 
John" taking  charge  of  the  hat  and  basket  and 
discarded  boot  ;  then,  by  his 'brother's  duectior.s. 
brcu;rht  one  of  the  hor.=es  to  meet  th»m.  Au'orcj 
placed  Pauline  upon  it,  and  they  soon  rrjoined  ?h« 
party,  wheie  she  was  pefted  :-rjd  c■;lc-^sed  by  hii 
w;n-nj-hearted  little  sLster,  \Vho  had  p:epared  a  CoLl,- 
forlable  lounge  of  carriage  cushions  and  .vhawis.  Aad 
all  sat  and  related  wondfrful  Kgi-nds,  and  r-,.cit^.d 
poetry,  ;.ml  s\i)i/  solos,  iiuet.->,  ai;d  cLoruse?^  .ui.til 
even  tbe  birds  were  astoiiif  heii. 

Then,  by  the  moouii^hl ,  thty  leturued  home.  John 
Fultou  and  Pauline  Devereux,  iu  deep  and  earnest 
Gouvers;'.tio!i,  seemed  to  forgot  evtrytlung  but  e-.'eh 
otlicr.  He  even  forgot  the  "  ologies,"  which  were 
left  a  mons  the  weeds.  ,  • 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  the  little  match-maker,  cx^n-  , 
fideutially,  to  her  husband. 

"  I  o'o^erve.  dear,  :;ud  give  you  unlHiUadfcd  credit, 
though  Dan  Ciqiid^'U  and  the  broken,  j.vth  lentjthtir 
assistance — but  I'm  very  sorry  for — " 

'■  Sorry,  Au'orty  " 

*'  Yes,  dear— for  ilts.  Baktr." 
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TyEMOx  Sauce. — Cut  a  small  lemon  into  very  Km.iU 
elicef,  Knd  these  again  into  very  Finall  dice.  Have 
reiJy  i  pint  of  melted  butter,  put  in  the  lemon  ;  let 
it  iust  simmer  but  not  boil  ;  to  be  served  with  boiled 
fnwi. 

CoJDiON  Fastis  for  Family  Pies. — Rub  ^Ib.  of 
butter  lightly  into  l|n).  of  flour,  and  mix  it  to  a 
Emooth  paste  with  rather  move  than  half  a  pint  of 
Tv".iter  ;  roll  it  out  three  times,  and  it  will  'be  ready 
for  use. 

FRrEB  Plaice. — Wash  the  fillets  and  wipe  them 
thoroughly  dry,  and  let  them  remain  in  a  cloth  until 
it  i.s  time  to  dress  them  ;  brush  them  over  with  egg, 
ipd  cover  with  bread-crumbs  mixed  with  a  little 
Eour  ;  fry  of  a  nice  brov.-n  in  hot  lard,  and  garnish 
with  fried  parsley  and  lemon.  Serve  with  melted 
butter. 

Fried  Oysters. — Boil  tliree  dozen  oysters  for  cue 
mir.ute  in  their  own  liquor,  and  drain  them  ;  fry 
them  with  "2  oz  of  buttei-,  1  tablespooniul  of  ketchup 
a  little  chopped  lemon-peel,  and  half  a  teaspoonf  ul  of 
chopped  paisley  ;  lay  them  on  a  dish,  and  garnish 
w;th  fried  potatoes,  toasted  sippets,  and  parsley.  This 
IS  a  favourite  Italian  dish. 

Stock. — An  econorcical  stock  may  be  made  from 
the  liquor  in  which  a  joint  of  meat  has  been  boiled, 
Sdv  four  quarts  ;  trimmings  of  fre.^h  meat  or  poultry, 
sh.mk  bones,  <fec.,  or  any  pieces  the  larder  may  fur- 
nish ;  vegetable?,  spice-s,  .savoury  herbs,  and  parsley. 
Simmer  gently  £oi  six  hours,  takiug  care  to  skim 
ca.refully  at  tir;  t.    Strain,  acd  it  is  ready  for  use. 

How  TO  USE  Cold  Pot.vtoes. — Mash  the  potatoes 
with  a  fork  until  perfectly  free  from  lumps  ;  stir  in 
2  tablesiiooufuls  of  liour,  'J  of  minced  onions,  and  1  o/, 
of  butter-milk,  and  add  sufficient  plain  milk  to 
moisten  them  well  ;  press  the  potatoes  into  a  mould 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  nearly  biown, 
which  will  be  in  from  20  minutes  to  half  hour.  Turn 
them  out  and  serve. 

Roast  Shoulder  of  Lamb. — Have  ready  a  clear 
brisk  fire,  and  put  down  the  joint  at  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance from  it,  that  the  fat  may  not  burn;  keep  con- 
stantly basting  until  done,  and  serve  with  a  little 
gravy  made  in  the  dripping-pan,  and  send  mint  sauce 
to  table  with  it;  peas,  spinach,  or  cauliflowers  are  the 
usual  vegetables  served  with  lamb,  and  also  a  fresh 
salad;  it  will  take  about  li  hour. 

TrM.H  Stkwkd  with  \^'^^'^. — Clean  and  crimp  the 
triich,  carelnlly  lay  it  in  a  stcwpan  with  half  a  pint 
of  stock,  half  a  pint  of  JIadcira  or  sherry,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  and  one  bay-leaf  ;  let  it  stew  for  half 
en  hour  ;  then  take  it  out,  put  it  on  a  dish  and  kesp 
Lot.  Strain  the  liquor  and  thicken  it  with  butter 
and  flour  kneaded  together  and  stew  for  five  minutes. 
If  not  perfectly  smooth  squeeze  it  through  a  tammy, 
add  a  very  little  cayenne  and  pour  over  the  fish. 
Garnish  with  balls  of  veal  forcemeat. 

Tapioca  Pudding. — Wash  three  oz.  of  tapioca  and 
let  it  stew  gently  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  occasionally  stirring  it  ;  then  let  it  cool  a 
lit-tie,  mix  with  it  two  oz.  of  butter,  quarter  pound 
cf  butter,and  four  eggs,  which  should  be  well  beaten, 
and  flavour  with  vanilla,  lemon  rind,  ov  bittpv 
almonds.  Butter  a  pie  di.«b,  and  line  the  edges  with 
puff  paste,  put  in  the  pudding,  and  bako  in  a  mode- 
rate oren  for  an  hour.  If  the  pudding  i".  boi!»d,  add 
a  little  more  tapioca  and  boil  in  a  buttered  basin  for 
an  hour  and  a  half. 

Boiled  SoL^s.-CleanBeand  wash  the  fi.'-h  carefully, 
c\i\,  ofi'  the  fins,  IVit  do  not  skin  it.  L:iy  it  in  a  ii?h 
kettle  with  sufficient  cold  water  to  cover  it,  a'lov>-ing 
^  lb  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water.  Let  it  gradually 
cr^meto  a  boil  and  keep  it  simmering  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, according  to  the  size  of  the  fi.5h.  Viah.  it  on  a 
hot  napkin  after  well  draining  it,  and  garnish  with 
parsley  and  cut  lemon.  Shrimp  or  lobster  sauce,  and 
pi  lin  melted  butter  are  usually  sent  to  table  with 
this  di.ih.  After  the  water  boils  allow  seven  minute.s 
for  a  middling-sized  sole. 

i"  •! '  Ki>:s  TO  Srr.vH  WITH  TfiT:  Cheesk  Course. 

Li.  L  !;)ecrun-il)  of  a  small  roll  in  uuik  for  five  iiii- 
/  .  strain,  and  put  it  into  a  mortar  ;  add  |lb.  "f 
Ci.-.-aire  chee.^e  and  a  ^Ib.  of  Parmesan  wbic  Ii 
finely  scrape,  :^lb.  of  fresh  butter,  the  yolk.s  of  four 
fSV.!^,  arid  pepper  and  salt  and  pounded  ni'ice.  totl^.t•-, 
?nd  pound  these  ingredients  well  togetbor.  Wh.^M, 
the  whitee-  of  the  eggs,  mix  them  with  the  paste,  ,i  n  1 
pit  it  into  small  p.ixis  ov  saucer.=,  which  should  n-  f 
be  more  than  half  filled  ,  bake  them  from  10  to  12 
laiimtes,  and  serve  them  very  hot  and  very  quickly. 


"  Well,"  a  Brooklyn  lady  was  heard  to  observe  one 

morning  as  she  ascended  the  court-house  steps  to 
attend  the  Beech er  trial,  "  if  I  must  catch  the  small- 
pox, I  mu-^t,  but  I'm  willing  to  risk  it." 

The  following  anecdote  from  the  West  of  Scotland 
exhibits  a  carious  contusion  of  ideas  arising  from  the 
old-fathioucd  prejudice  against  Frenchmen  and  their 
language  which  existed  in  the  last  generation.  Dur- 
ing the  long  French  war,  two  old  ladies  in  Stranraer 
were  going  to  the  kirk  ;  the  one  said  to  the  other, 
'"Was  it  no  a  wonderfu'  thing  that  the  Breeti.sh  were 
aye  victorious  over  the  French  in  battle."  "  Not  a 
bit,"  said  the  other  old  lady;  "dinna  ye  ken  the 
Breetish  aye  say  their  prayers  before  they  go' into  bat- 
tle." Theotherreplied,  "But  cannathe  French  say  their 
prayers  as  weel?"  The  reply  was  most  characteristic. 
"  Hoot  !  jabbering  bodies,  wha  could  understand, 
them?" 


A  poor  man,  who  till  now  has  been  earning  a  few 

shillings  weekly  by  taking  charge  of  some  coach  horses 
at  Wigtou,  has  come  into  possession  of  an  estate 
worth  between  £2,000  and  £3,000. 

Mr.  Knight,  a  Leicestershire  farmer,  has  been  fined 
£]  0  and  £5  5s.  costs,  on  a  summons  by  a  London 
milk  dealer,  for  having  sold  milk  adulterated  with 
water. 

At  Leeds  George  Mellor,  a  sausage  manufacturer, 
has  recovered  £i50  from  the  London  and  North- 
western llaihvay  for  injurie.3  sustained  in  a  collision. 
His  proiits  were  stated  to  be  £10  per  week. 

For  knocking  down  Mary  Anne  Cooper  at  Bristol, 
breaking  her  arm  with  a  kick,  and  threatening  to 
put  her  behind  the  fire  and  burn  her,  William  Woo- 
key  has  been  sent  to  jail  for  six  weeks. 

The  departure  of  the  Arctic  Exploring  Expedition 
is  now  fixed  for  the  1st  of  June.  According  to  the 
official  statements  it  will  return  in  the  autumn  of 
1877,  but  Captain  Nares  believes  that  the  home  com- 
ing will  be  at  least  a  year  later. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  secretary  has  written  te  Mr.  J.  D. 
Crittenden  that  the  Premier  will  favour  him  with 
sittings  for  the  bust  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  he  is 
now  engaged  on.  Mr.  Crittenden  recently  executed 
striking  busts  of  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Our  American  cousins  are  not  above  learning  les- 
sons from  us.  Bills  have  been  introduced  into  the 
New  York  Legislature,  admittedly  based  on  the  Eng- 
lish Acts,  for  the  institution  of  bank  holidays  and 
for  the  prevention  of  adulteration  of  food  and  driiik. 

The  largest  block  of  buildings  in  connection  with 
the  Peabody  Donation  Fund  ha^  been  opened  in 
London  for  the  reception  of  tenants.  The  buildings, 
which  extend  over  an  area  of  two-and-a-half  acre.i, 
are  situate  in  Duke-street,  Stamford-street,  Black- 
fiiars-road,  and  Roupell-street,  Waterloo-road.  The 
buildings  consist  of  upwards  of  14  blocks,  capable  of 
accommodating  352  families.  There  are  144  apart- 
ments of  three  rooms  at  the  weekly  rent  of  6s  9d,  06 
two  rooms  at  4s  6d,  and  112  single  apartments  at  23 
9d  and  3s. 

A  German  jjaper  state.sthat  at  a  given  moment  the 
number  of  German  troops,  which  hitherto  has  num- 
bered at  the  mo.st  only  1,329,600  men,  may  be  brought 
up  to  1,600.000  men,  in  consequeuce  of  the  forrna- 
tion  of  a  fourth  battalion  in  ca?e  of  mobihsation  or 
w.ar.  The  same  paper  states  that  the  French  armv, 
which  numbei-s  only  1,089,400  men,  may  eventuiiliy 
b:>  r,ii:-cd  to  the  same  number  as  the  German  army 
hy  (  !v,\ii;_:'nting  into  it  the  whole  nev/h  -created  Terri- 
torial Aniiy. 

.  ^iXTF^N  Tn.MNS  ON  A  LiXE. — Owing  to-  an  acci- 
dent occuning  m  the  Woodhead  tunnel  of  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshiie  Raihvay  the 
block  was  t^o  great  that  at  one  time  sixteen'trains 
were  standing  in  a  row. 

Nohth  of  Ireland  International  Doo  Show 
Soc;)':ty. — It  ha;;  been  arranged  to  hold  the  first  an- 
nual show  of  this  society  in  the  Ulster  Hall,  Belfast, 
on  the  'i'ith  .nicl  '.i.'jth  .lure  ii,-xt..  The  committer 
have  arrau-fd  i„yo: -on"  >  I:  c*!  in  order  that  th' ro 
may  be  as  nl  varioty  jioe^'iMe.  The  first  dog 
show  attempted  in  the  North  of  Ireland  was  in  Sep- 
temb"r  last,  in  Newtownfirds,  when  aii  exhibition 
ro'ik  p]n.':<;  in  c^nnectinii  with  the  gre  jt  ii;nv<^r  -hoi-- 
.:lilil,:lly  hj'.'.l  iiiorc.     l']rr.  thp.t  ;  .v, ... 

'i.iri,  ijn  <i--!bt.  P.Mn''*>'nr;  t.'>  do  witn  thp  ■  n  ibu.-r.- 
inent  uf  the  North  of  L' aland,  and  aiso  of  anctber 
society  of  a  similar  kind  in  Li.?burn,  in  which  town 
a  dog  show  ie  always. 


[Specially  Contributed.] 

St.  Lawrence,  Isle  of  Wight.    To  the  memory  *1 
Robert  Dwyer,  who  was  drowned,  aged  19  : — 
Ah!  crnel  Death,  that  would  not  sparo 
A  loving  husband  who  was  so  dear  ; 
This  world  he  left,  and  one  behind. 
The  world  to  try  and  friends  to  fina. 

Same  place  : — 

Christ  onr  Saviour  is  above, 
Aod  Him  we  hope  to  see  ; 
And  all  our  friends  that  are  beMnA 
Will  soon  come  after  me. 

Rochdale.    Tim  Bobbin's  grave  : — 

Here  lies  Tim,  and  with  him  Mary, 

Cheek  by  jowl  and  never  vary ; 
No  wonder  they  so  well  agree, 

Tim  wants  no  punch  and  Moll  no  te» 

Berkley.    Francis  Fox,  vicar  ;  died  1662  :— 
My  debt  to  Death  is  paid  unto  a  sand. 
And  pay  thou  must  that  there  doth  reading  stand; 
And  am  laid  down  to  sleep,  till  Christ  from  high 
Shall  raise  me,  although  grim  Death  stand  by. 

Henninghall.    On  John  Kett  : — 

Though  we  did  live  so  many  yeaT\ 

Prepare,  O  youth,  for  Death  ; 
For  if  he  should  appear  at  noon, 

You  must  give  up  your  breath, 

Stirling  : — 

John  Anderson's  here  kept  within, 
Death's  prisoner  for  Adam's  sin. 
But  resi  s  in  hope  that  he  shaU  be 
Let  by  the  Second  Adam  free. 

Ipswich.    On  John  Warner  : — 

I  Warner  once  was  to  myself. 

Now    arning  am  to  thee  ; 
Both  living,  dying,  dead  1  wa^ 

See  then  thou  warned  be. 

Thurlow : — 

Here  she  lies — a  pretty  bud. 
Lately  mwie  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Who  so  soon  fell  fast  asleep 
As  her  little  eyes  did  peep. 
Give  her  strewings,  but  not  stir 
The  earth  that  lightly  covers  her. 

Mayfield  : — 

Ob,  reader  !  if  that  thou  can'st  rca^ 

Look  down  upon  thir.  stone  ; 
Do  a!!  you  can — Death  is  a  man 

That  never  sparcth  none. 

On  a  seaman  : — 

My  watch  perform'd,  In,  here  at  rest  I  lay, 
Not  to  turn  out  till  Resurrection  Day. 

Muirkirk  : — 

Here  lies  .Tohn  Smith,  who  was  shot  by  Col.  Bu^nan  ana 
the  Laird  of  Lee,  Feb.  1685,  for  his  adherence  to  the  Word 
of  God  and  Scotland's  covffliantetl  work  of  lieformaticn. — 
Kev.  12. 
Erected  in  the  year  1731. 

V.'hen  proud  anostatrs  did  abjure 
^!cot!^.nd's  R(  fcmation  pure, 
A  V'\  h'.iei)  ti;';:;.  !;i.nfl  with  perjury, 
And       sort:      inirjnity  ; 
i  uch  a^  v,-cmkl  no^  with  tliem  comply 
They  per?ec'ii;«>  ■,vi<-li  hup  .md-  cry. 
I  in  the  fii.tht  w.is  .:■•'->  i-nie, 
nd  for  the  truiii  by  them  was  tlain. 

Vrigtou  :-— 

Here  lies  .John  .Sagaaii,  of  honest  fame, 
Of  ."itatiiro  low,  and  a  le-;  lame. 
ConttiiS  lie  w.is  with  poitioji  siuall ; 
Kept  a  thop  in  Wigtun,  and  that's  all. 


'iVili  Ij^ilt.^t  man  1 


Huddiseoo  :  o 

Hen;  lie-- 
Deny      envy,  it        t  : 
Trui;  to  his  businc  .k  ;ai(l  iiis  tiast — 
Alv;:iys  punctual,  aiv.^iyn  iu:-.t 
His  lioraos,  could  tiu'V  apea:;,  w  ould  ^'ell 
They  loved  their  .vwl"..):!  wefttr  well. 
Kir-  up-liill  work  is  cl'Ji'i'.v  (iri!;i-. 


To  .  ; 
An.: 

Tni: 
AllM  ! 


■.,  ^iili- 

fi  r^'iven, 

i    .A  c  u , 
'  •  pai'js 
u.-  the  reins. 


Alreifoid.    On  an  Exeisfinan  ; — 

Ko  supervifor's  check  he  fenrs, 

t'ov  now ccmmiE.-iontT  cbeys  ; 
He's  free  from  c.ires,  enfieatie.'S,  tears. 
And  ail  tha  heavenly  orb  surveys. 
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For  the  encouragement  of  the  ingenious  and  the 
amusement  of  our  readers  we  intend  giving  £1  per 
wpek  in  prizes,  in  two  sums  of  ten  shillings  each,  to  be 
awarded,  two  each  week  successively,  to  the  contri- 
butor of  the  best  original  Conundrum,  the  best  original 
Double  Acrostic,  the  best  original  Arithmetical  Puzzle 
the  best  original  Charade,  or  the  best  Answer  to  the 
question  we  shall  propound. 

Each  competitor  must  write  under  a  nom  de  plume, 
but  must  also  s?nd  his  or  her  proper  name  aud  address, 
the  latter  to  be  published  only  in  case  of  winning  the 
prize.  Each  envelope  must  be  distinctly  endorsed — 
"  Prize  (charade,  conundrum,  or  acrostic,  as  the  case 
may  be)  Competition."  Clear  and  correct  answers 
must,  of  course,  be  sent  with  the  various  questions. 
It  must  be  understood  also  that  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  various  contributions 
as  well  as  that  which  may  receive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  decisions. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  winner  of  each  prize 
will  be  published  in  this  page,  and  a  Post-OfiSce  order 
for  the  amount  forwarded  the  same  day. 

SEVEN  DAYS  will  be  allowed  to  competitors— that 
is  to  say,  communications  may  be  sent  in  seven  cats 
After  the  publication  of  the  questions.  All  received 
after  that  day  will  be  destroyed,  unopened.  On  the 
day  fortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each  compe- 
tition, the  prizes  will  be  announced  and  the  winners' 
names  published. 

As  competitors  for  our  Prizes  are  numbered  by  the 
thousand,  we  are  qviiie  unable  to  consider  replies,  save 
where  our  rules  are  rigidly  complied  with.  The  same 
envelope  must  not  contain  an-'-wers  to  diflferent  pro- 
posals— that  is,  to  charades  and  conundrums,  acrostics 
and  puzzles  ;  and  each  envelope  must  be  endorsed  as 
we  request  above.  Cards  and  accompanying  private 
letters  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  only  caiise  contu- 
sion and  trouble.  Names  and  addresses,  plainly  writ- 
ten at  the  head  of  the  sheet  containing  the  matter, 
are  quite  sufficient.  Letters  cannot  be  read,  as  it  woui  1 
be  physically  impossible,  and  competitors  will  please 
remember  that  sending  them  only  procures  a  place  in 
the  basket  for  their  communications.  There  can  be 
no  exception  to  these  rules. 

Prizes  have  been  awarded  to  : — 

1.  TheCountt53  of  Ch'.' '-lemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

2.  Miss  Aane  Jane  Saundeicon,  Edenderry. 
S.  J.  A.  Smith,  Katbdrum. 

4.  George  Mathews,  Pray. 

5.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore  Jones,  Templemore. 

6.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

7.  Mrs.  Mary  MacDermott,- SO  Lower  Mount-street 
Dublin. 

8.  Miss  Anna  Morris,  Post  OfKce,  Armagh. 

9.  RobertM. Kennedy,  5  Brookdale-terrace,  Antrim- 
road,  Belfast' 

10.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore- Jones,  Templemore,  county 
Tipperary. 

11.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dunliii. 

1 2.  John  R.  Daniel,  75  Aungier-street,  Dublin. 

13.  Thomas  Greeny  49  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

14.  Jliss  Anne  Jane  .Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

15.  John  J.  Symes,  19  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 

16.  C.  Kavan:igh,  Mountrath. 

17.  J.  A.  Smith,  Redcross. 

18.  Albert  E.  Grubb,  35  Grand  Parade,  Cork. 

19.  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Roslvorough,  Moy. 

20.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore. 

21.  John  J.  Mottley,  fi  Haddijigton-road,  Dublm. 

22.  N.  Ward,  Oyster  Island,  Sligo. 

23.  Clare  L.  M'Kinlej,  Atby,  County  Kildare. 


2i.  Thomas  Greene,  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

25.  The  Countess  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

26.  John  M'Call,  25  Patrick-street,  Dublin. 

27.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry, 
Queen's  County. 

2S.  James  Campbell,  Woirnill,  Athy. 

29.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore  Tipperary. 

30.  Professor  Fitzpatrick.  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

31.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore.  Jones,  Templemore. 

32.  Matthew  J.  Bergin,  Tullow,  County  Carlow. 

33.  Mrs.  Mary  M'Dermott,  80  Lower  Mount-street, 
Dublin. 

34.  John  O'Shei,  15  Belvidere-avenue,  Dublin. 

35.  Clare  S.  II'Kinley,  Athy,  County  Kildare. 

36.  J.  S.  Gumley,  Templemore,  Tipperary. 

37.  Miss  M.  O.  Robinson,  Courtown,  Gorey. 

38.  Clare  S.  M'Kinley,  Athy,  County  Kildare. 

39.  Thomas  Watters,  Tulljrraghan,  Castleblayney. 

40.  Francis  M.  Dean,  4  Winton-road.  Leeson  Park, 
Dublin. 

41.  Miss  Jessie  Tullock,  Tipperary. 

James  F.  Dowley,  Bank  of  Ireland,  Tipperary. 

43.  Robert  H.  Dean,  4  Winton-road,  Leeson  Park, 
Dublin. 

44.  J.  S.  Gumley,  Templemore. 

45.  Miss  M.  G.  Robinson,  Courtown,  Gorey. 

This  week  we  offer  two  prizes  of  Ten  Shillings  each, 
as  follows : — 

For  the  best  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Wolfe. 
For  the  best  Arithmetical  Puzzle. 


Tho  following  Charade  by  Miss  M.  G.  Robinson,  'Cour- 
ti-n\D,  Corey,  has  been  awarded  the  Prize  of  Ten  Shilling?, 

offered  iii  the  Penny  Despatch  of  March  2"  :— 
I. 

1.  My  first,  it  is  so  slim  and  nice, 

A  yard  would  nearly  bind  it  twice; 
B\'.t.  with  my  neighbour,  'tis  so  stout, 
Two  yards  will  scarce  go  round  about. 
Expanding  still,  'tis  acres  wide, 
A  prospect  di  ear  on  every  side; 
Aud  o'er  rhi.s  sad  and  gloomy  space 
A  wanderer  comes  with  falf  ring  pace. 
Whose  looks  and  garb  may  plainly  tell 
Hn,  thriftless,  knew  the  coui-.se  too  well. 
Even  in  oui'  own  beloved  isle. 
Though  blessed  by  Heaven's  benignant  smile, 
Too  oft  those  plague-spots  meet  our  eyes. 
And  plead  for  helpful  enterprise. 

2.  My  second,  frail  and  pretty  t'ning, 
F.i^r  as  celestial  seraph's  wing. 

Or  as  those  beauteous  "  drops  '  of  "  snow" 
In  spring  time  in  our  gardens  grow! 
But  oh;  not  long  doth  it  retain 
Tts  virgin  surface  free  from  stain. 
Soon  doth  come  those  roysiic  figns 
'Which  Fancy's  rainbow,  thonght,  enshrines; 
Those  crooks,  and  loops  and  dots  and  rings, 
And  twenty  more  fantasti:;  things, 
"Which  freight  on  little  skiffs  to  catch 
The  gale  thai  wafts  our  dear  Vespaich. 

3.  Oh,  thou  who  read'st  my  third  and  last. 
In  mercy  pause  ere  thou  dost  cast 

Into  this  ever  yawning  pit 
Our  messengers  of  quibbling  wit. 
That  round  thy  chair  of  learned  state, 
SubmifslTe  thy  decrees  aw^it  ; 
Hopefnl.  hov'ring  'round  ther.iy 
That  ' '  silvers  o'er"  our  inky  way  ! 
But  were  those  children  of  the  mind 
To  this.oblivious  gulf  consigned — 
A  thousand  pris'nerg  packed  together 
Into  one  cell,  in  sultry  weather; 
Its  wooden  .<idf  s  could  ne'er  sustain 
The  electric  foice  of  so  much  bralu. 
In  self-defence  they'd  burst  their  fetters, 
.And  storm  again  the  world  of  letters; 
Proclaiming  in  their  joint  endeavour, 
"  Unity  is  strength"  for  ever  1 

We  subjoin  the  folloyiag 

My  first  is  often  made  of  wood. 

Of  earthenware  and  d^ift. 
And  in  the  kitchen  may  be  viewed 

Reclining  on  the  sli  .if  ; 
Upon  the  dinner  table,  too, 

It  doubtless  has  a  pl.ice, 
And  holds  yoi  r  !'eef  or  mutton  stew 

U'hetr  you  are  saylitQ  yrice. 

The  second's  used  when  one  exclaims. 
And  means  a  son  in  Celtic  names ; 
In  Ipoks  like  nothing— and,  no  doubt, 
Jt  could  not  well  be  done  without. 


The  third  it  made  with  aniiouB  caie, 

But  not  by  human  hands  ; 
Perhaps  of  clay,  of  moss,  or  hair. 

And  sometimes  on  the  sands-. 
In  China  'tis  a  dainty  fare. 

Procured  from  foreign  lands, 
And  here  at-home  'tie  often  sought, 

But  never  either  sold  or  bought ;' 
However,  what's  containod  may  be 

Seri:fd  up  and  taken  ulth  your  -44. 

The  first,  the  second,  and  the  thiid 

Are  similar  in  form  ; 
The  last  is  fashioned  hy  a  bird 

To  keep  its  offsprlne  warm ; 
And  secon  i  Is  a  little  word— 

The  centre  0/  tfie  storm. 

Avoid  the  whole— keep  far  aloof  from  th^* 

Who  try  each  stratagem  whereby  they  may 
Upon  their  fellow-crcatures  so  impose  ' 

As  to  deceive  and  lead  them  quite  astray. 
Whatever  be  your  calling,  place  your  hopes 

On  virtue— not  on  lies,  deceit,  or  fraud. 
Remember  still  the  wcU-known  line  of  Pope's. 

"An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  Go't* 

R.  A.  WEsr 

III. 

-My  first,  a  little  word,  is  French  'tis  true. 

But,  learned  reader,  'twill  not  puzzle  you. 

Nay,  e'en  to  l-ave  of  French  suffioent  kno»lod£» 

To  find  it  out,  you  need  not  go  to  college. 

This  little  word  consists  of  letters  three, 

.\nd  very  simple  is,  as  you  will  see ; 

Take  off  the  last,  prefix  it  to  my  l  ext. 

My  second  you  have  done — don't  feel  perplexed. 

This  makes  my  second  syllable  correct. 

And  yet  it  has  no  meaning  in  effect ; 

So  take  that  single  letter  o2  once  more, 

And  leave  ny  second  as  it  was  before. 

And  now,  whoU  say  it  has  no  meaning— wto  t 

My  gentle  lady  readers,  sure,  not  you  t 

"V'ou  know  right  well  it  is  a  useful  art 

For  hiding  neatly  any  broken  part. 

It  had  .mother  u'^e  some  time  ago. 

The  fairness  of  a  ladj^s  skin  to  show  ; 

But  hold  ! — I  fear  me  I  have  made  too  plain 

The  answer,  yet  I  further  must  explain. 

Kow  you  will  find,  perhaps  with  much  surotis*. 

That  though  it  is  not  '''spectacles"  or  "  ejes," 

Without  my  whole  you  could  not  read  a  line 

Of  this  most  cnn'ous  charade  cf  mine. 

Pure  never  la^vyer  met  so  clear  a  case, 

For  here  'tis  all  laid  down  before  your  fioe. 

So  with  my  whole,  my  whole  find  out  I  pray, 

And  tell  me  what  it  is  without  delay. 

IV. 
THE  WORD. 

Thursday  I  like  the  best  of  any, 

For  on  that  day  I  give  my  penny. 

With  whole  and  thanks,  and  in  its  stead 

I  get  the  dear  Despatch  to  read. 

"  A  Woman  Scorned,"  "  Fighting  the  Air," 

Short  stories,  gems  of  poetry  rare. 

With  Faceti;e  to  make  me  laujh. 

And  many  a  quaint  old  epitaph  ; 

And  prize-page  prized  by  me  mpst  dear. 

Though  there  my  name  does  not  appeal. 

From  th3se  and  all  its  varied  store 

Of  information,  fun  and  lore, 

I  derive  total  and  enjoy  it. 

The  more  because  so  cheap  I  buy  it. 

THE   P.iRTS— FIRST. 

Ten  shilling  to  win. 

The  first  I  put  in 
As  excuse  and  tiust  'tis  sqflicient ; 

The  law^''r  to  the  bench. 

Put  the  same  as  defence. 
His  brief  being  a  Uttle  deficieat. 

SECOND  PART. 
VTbo  ever  will  win 
Is  next  to  get  "  tin.," 
As  sure  as  I'm  writing  this  minuto. 
I  wish  I  was  certain, 
I'll  here  draw-  the  curtain, 
Aod  dread  of  the  prize— may  I  win  it. 

Bob  (AthT>. 

V. 

What  makes  the  human  breast  to  glow 
With  indignation  hot  ; 

■What  goads  to  deeds  of  shame  and  w» 
In  palace  or  in  cot ; 

WTiat  causes  bitter  words  to  rise, 
And  separates  choice  friends. 
E'en  love  before  its  breath  oft  flies, 

And  in  estrangement  ends? 
My  First  it^s.    It  oft  brings  pain. 
And  N\ar,  and  bloodshed  in  its  train. 

My  second— cause  of  fatal  strife 

in  our  own  lovely  isle  ; 
And  yet— the  patriot's  very  life. 

His  brightest  prize  its  smUe. 
Blessing  of  highest  Heaven  to  man. 
Possessed  by  almost  all  who  can. 

My  whole's  a  word  which  stirs  cur  hri:*-, 

.4nd  m.akcs  our  pulse  to  thrill. 
Spreads  'neath  our  gaze  with  magic  art, 

Fair  plain  and  verdant  hill 
Now,  what  s  the  word,  compatriots,  say  ' 
'lis  shrined  in  aU  tme  hearts  day. 

Kauzh 
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VI. 

Th«  pl«nt©on3  at  ore  which  nature  yields, 

Abuodant  fruita  and  flowers, 
The  golden  waving  autumn  fields, 

Ave,  even  the  gentle  showers 
Which  fall  like  tears  on  drooping  bud* 

Parched  by  the  summer  air, 
Our  Great  Creator's  bounty  show 

That  He  is  first  declare. 
And  we,  His  creatures,  too,  may  b* 

The  first  each  unto  each,  ^ 
By  every  pain  we  try  to  soothe, 

By  heiging  hai]d  we  reach. 
And  by  "the  gup  of  water"  given 

To  him  who  is  athirst; 
A  heaven-bom  feeling  it  must  b», 

For  love  we  are  my  first. 

At  evening,  when  the  setting  sun 

Inciimson  gloiy  ylows. 
And  like  a  victo»>  flushed  and  proud, 

From  off  the  field  he  goes. 
Ere  he  hath  closed  his  biirnmg  orb, 

Or  to  the  twilight  boctoced, 
Then  earth,  and  sky,  and  mountain  top. 

Are  dyed  a  brilliant  second. 

The  whole  are  closely  bound  to  ns 

By  most  enduring  tie, 
^d  nought  can  break  this  binding  linJc— 

It  bolds  Qi  till  we  die. 

Kerjrt  Pifpl"*. 

Vii. 

(  would  it  were  that  all  might  be 

My  first,  as  once  in  Fden  spoken, 
When  the  young  earth  in  beauty  rose. 

With  Heaven's  grealj  covenant  unbroken, 
■When,  through  my  second,  wide  diffused. 

Shone  the  sweet  light  of  love  and  gladness ; 
Rejoicing  in  its  pristine  powers, 

Without  a  shade  of  coming  sadness. 

But  all  too  soon  my  second  changed. 

And  Eden  paled  her  primal  glory  ; 
The  while  a  shadow  dimmed  my  first 

Through  all  the  page  of  human  story. 

Perfection  vanished  from  the  earth. 

And  storms  obscured  her  early  splendoor, 
When,  lo  I  amid  the  ruins  rose 

My  whole,  a  solace  sweet  to  render. 
Still' doth  it  hold  a  power  benign 

The  burthen  of  earth's  toils  to  lighten- 
To  smooth  the  thorny  paths  of  care, 

And  even  enjoyment's  self  to  brighten. 
Ah,  would  that  we  could  win  thee  stiU, 

My  genial  whole,  with  us  to  linger. 
And  feel  life's  discords  melt  away, 

Touched  by  the  magic  of  thy  finger. 

VIII. 

My  first  an  Italian  river  will  show  ; 
A  plague  sent  on  the  earth  is  second— 
Plagues  must  of  course  be  rated  low— 
Ahuman  being  third  is  reckoned. 

My  total  you'll  oft  see  thro'  town, 
Tho'  seldom  seen  when  really  wanted. 
'Tis  not  my  wish  to  cause  a  frown, 
I'U  speal  the  truth,  and  be  not  daunted. 

R.W. 

IX. 

tty  first  is  in  few,  but  not  in  many  ; 

Ay  second  is  in  Ida,  but  not  in  Fanny ; 

My  third  is  in  fish,  but  not  in  trout  ; 

My  fourth  is  in  rheumatism,  but  not  in  font  ; 

My  fifth  is  in  chair,  but  not  in  stool  : 

My  si,\th  is  in  lunatic,  but  not  in  fool ; 

My  seventh  is  in  gore,  but  not  in  blood  ; 

My  eighth  is  in  river,  but  in  not  flood ; 

My  ninth  is  in  mouse,  but  not  in  rat  ; 

My  tenth  is  in  dog,  but  not  in  cat  ; 

TBose  letters  now,  when  brought  to  sight, 

An  article  of  pleasnre  they  will  indite. 

Which  causes  many  to  stand  and  wait 

For  hours  without  changing  their  bait. 

"  Slatter," 

X. 

My  first  is  in  harp,  but  not  in  crown; 
My  second  is  in  village,  but  not  in  town; 
ily  third  is  in  porch  but  not  in  door; 
My  fourth  is  in  carpet  but  not  in  floor; 
My  fifth  is  in  victory,  but  not  in  defeat; 
My  sixth  is  in  tonic  but  not  In  sweet ; 
My  seventh  is  in  wed,  but  not  in  marry; 
ily  eighth  is  in  stay,  but  not  in  tarry; 
My  ninth  and  last,  it  is  quite  plain, 
Is  in  loss,  but  not  in  gain. 
My  whole  ijne  parts  expresses  well 
What  never  can  be  found  in  hell. 
But,  reader,  do  remember  this — 
It's  found  in  heaven  'mid  eniUess  bliss. 

CHiS.  Jones  (Bridge-street,  Cavan). 

XI. 

I  eoasist  of  fourteen  letters.  My  12,  14,  11,  10  is  a  con- 
stellation ;  my  10,  7,  5,  14  is  a  fragrant  flower  ;  my  3,  11, 
2,  4,  9,  13  is  a  man's  name;  my  lu,  4,  8,  11,  lu  is  a  stream 
of  water;  my  3,  7,  8,  S*  Is  a  bird  ;  my  5,  4,  13.  8,  14,  10  is 
a  metal ;  my  14,  11,  10,  13  is  a  title  of  nobility  ;  my  7, 13.  4, 
8,  9  is  the  emblem  of  peace;  and  my  whole  is  something  not 
^  b«  found  out. 


The  following  conundrum  by  T.  S.  Gumley,  Templeitiore, 
has  been  awarded  the  prize  of  ten  shillings,  offered  in  the 
Ptnny  Despati-h  of  March  27 
Dear  Mr.  Editor, 

In  nick  of  time, 
1  send  a  drum  conundrum  conn'd  in  rhyme — 
Repulsed  so  oft  in  battle's  dreadful  shocks, 
Why  is  Don  Carlos  like  my  winter  socks  ? 
fi  B.-  -Pray  let  the  printers'  devil  watch. 
The  l  itest  news  from  Spanish  soil  to  catch  ; 
And  as  it  runs,  let  my  query  run  so, 
'Carlos'  retain,  or  print  instead  '  Alfonso.' 
For  as  the  done  Don  'gins  to  lose  his  ground, 
Cabrera,  gallant  Spanish  cock,  turus  round. 
Sonitthing  is  up  or  down — odds  one  to  twenty. 
Strange  sudden  trip  of  Countess  of  Girghentl. 
There's  mischief  when  a  woman's  in  the  case, 
I'd  back  the  Don  she  jocle    i'l  tl e  race ; 
But  either  still  is  safe  t'oi  ital/-a-crin(!ii, 
Who'U  take  the  bet  ?— one  V'vn  must  be  done  hroxim. 
So  here's  a  chance,  the  odds  should  make  your  winnings. 
And  if  you  win,  you'll  muster  fifty  shillings. 
Dear  Editor,  catch  Time  upon  the  stroke^ 
And  as  he  strikes,  let  you  strike  off  the  joke. 
Colour,  but  don't  change,  fact.    I'm  up  to  tricks 
And  tier  yaurs 

"  The  Devil  (on  Two  Sticks)." 

ANSWER  I.N  RHIMK. 

My  friends  I  queried  thus,  like  The  Despatch, 
Amused  to  see  them  each  his  noddle  scratck, 
Then  funny  look  and  ponderously  wise  — 
Various  as  wish  or  taste  were  the  replies. 

Quoth  one—"  Because  '  la''',  hi/  for  future  use— 

'  Convenio' — convenio  the  deuce  ! 

Such  peoc«  (or  piece)  be '  dai  n'd  1  'tis  threadbare  tmc«;'' 

Another  quoth— "High  his  ambition  rose 
To  clothe  his  shanks  in  royal  silken  hose. 
Such  as  kings  wear  when  they  the  crown  have  won, 
But  now,  as  Fortune  turns,  he's  whiptand  s;pun. 
The  sceptre  lost  for  which  his  spirit  thirsted, 
Don  Carlos(ortlie  other  Don) is  worstkd  ! 
Oh,  s.id  the  hero's  fate  who  fails  of  winning, 
■The  distaff  his  that's  only  lit  for  spinning." 

Quoth  third— "Oh,  sadder  fate  !he  often  won. 
And,  now,  turn'd  tall,  adorns  no  tale,  and  points  no 
pun." 

We  select  the  following  from  a  large  number  of  contri- 
butions :— 

Now  what.two  Irish'authors"  names, 
Placed  as  I  wish  them,  mind  yon. 
Say,  "  Love  the  girl,  but  let  her  bo 
The  girl  you  left  behind  you"  ? 
—  Lover  and  Lever  (Love  her,  leave  her.) 

Why  is  the  letter  M  like  human  life'?  Because  it  is 
the  difference  between  creation  and  cremation. 

Why  is  a  vain  young  lady  like  a  toper  ?  Because  she 
loves  her  glass.  Uelenju 

What  word  is  there  in  the  English  Slanguage  of  which  the 
first  two  letters  signify  a  male,  the  first  three  a  female,  the 
first  funr  a  great  man,  and  the  whole  a  great  woman  1 
Heroine.  Mohawk. 

Pray  tell  me  what's  the  reason  that. 
When  on  the  throne  of  France  there  sat 
A  monarch  of  the  Bourbon  line, 

1.  A  man  of  rank  or  deputy 
Appointed  by  the  king's  decree, 

2.  Was  like  a  writing-desk  of  mij^e  J 

And  should  yon  fail  to  make  it  clear, 

3.  You  are  the  same  yourself,  I  fear, 

But  notwithstanding  you  should  try ; 
The  bustling  kitchen  maid,  no  doubt, 

4.  Is  just  like  those  I've  pointed  out. 

If  no  please  explain  the  reason  why. 

To  give  yon  a  sufficient  clue 

5.  I'll  add  that  Hastings,  Waterloo, 

Clontarf,  Magenta,  and  Ourique, 
And  every  battle  field  of  fame, 
Are  said  to  be  the  very  same. 

Enough  I've  said — the  answer  seek. 
-No.  1.  Notable;  2.  No-table;  3.  Not-able;  4.      fable  ; 
5.  Notable.  K.  A.  WEST. 

Suppose  the  Editor  of  the  Despatch 
The  following  query  should  to  me  propound 

Who  is  the  man  that  none  of  us  can  match, 
The  greatest  man  in  Erin  to.be  found  t 

And  then,  ■without  a  moment's  pause,  should  I 
In  manner  following  tender  my  reply  : — 

"  Sir,  you  yourself,  I  pretty  rightly  guess. 
Your  readers  all  this  truth  can't  but  confess." 

Now,  if  you  can,  please  tell  me  what  can  be 
The  difference  'twixt  the  Editor  and  me  ? 
—I  answer  the  question,  he  questions  the  answer. 

A-NOfi  PiTOU. 

My  first  is  very  humble. 

And  takes  up  little  space,  j 
Yet  oft  in  it  is  seen  j 

Oar  gra«loas  SoTeieixa''i  tftce.  I 


My  second  to  the  Queen  belongs^ 

'Tis  well  developed  too. 
If  what  the  papers  teU  U3 

May  be  considered  true. 

My  third  is  always  cherished 
By  the  fair  ones  of  our  land. 

Not  only  by  the  peasant 
But  by  the  rich  and  grand. 

My  whole  a  surname  is— 

Noyr  guess  it  if  you  can, 
And  wish  the  architect  success 

Who  sketched  this  little  plan. 

—Hut-chin -son. 

  E.  C. 


The  fallowing  are  the  solutions  of  the  Acrostics  which  ap> 
peared  in  The  Penny  Despatch  of  March  27 : —Lover,  Lever, 
thus— LoveL,  OpiK,  ViV(re),  EvangelinE,  HireR  ;  2. 
Aughrim,  Benburb,  thus— AbsotB,  UntruE,  GreeN,  HerB, 
BondeaU,  IntegeR,  MoB ;  3.  Fighting  tha  Air,  thus— 
Flirt,  Ink,  Gender,  Honey,  Tichborne,  Idleness,  Night, 
Gorilla,  Tyndall,  Helen,  Engagement.  |Adam,  Ireland, 
Reason.  Correct  solutions  to  2  and  3  have  been  received 
from  M.  Lynch,  R.I.C.,  Holywood,  Co.  Dublin  ;  to  all  from 
Miss  St.  Laurence,  Shelbourne-road,  Dublin  ;  to  2  and  3 
from  P.  Cregan,  Newhaggard  ;  ditto  from  J.  Carolan, 
Trim  ;  ditto,  P.  A.  W.  Cooney,  Tubber,  Gort ;  to  all  from 
J.  A.  Smith,  Redcross  ;  to  2  and  3  from  Wm.  Hoey,  Bal> 
briggan.   


LOVE  AND  SORROW. 

Love  born  in  sunshine, 

Passeth  away; 
love  of  the  senses. 

Lingers  a  day ; 
Love  born  of  sorrow, 

Liveth  for  aye ; 
Love  that  is  soul-Iove 

Never  san  die. 


Bless  thou  the  shadow  I 

Bless  thou  the  shade  I 
It  bringeth  the  flowers 

That  never  shall  fade ; 
Love  makes  thy  burdens 

Lighter  than  air ; 
Love  makes  thy  shackles 

Easy  to  wear. 


WIND  OF  THE  WINTER. 

Wind  of  the  Winter  !  wild  and  shrill. 
In  the  lone  unrests  of  heart  and  mind. 

By  roof  and  tree,  and  bare,  bleak  hill. 
Sings  the  winter  wind. 

■Wanderer  of  seas  and  skies. 

With  locks  dishevelled  and  foamy  white, 
Soonding  his  magic  strains  as  he  files, 

Weird  minstrel  of  the  night. 

I  follow  the  course  of  his  wayward  sweep. 
As  he  springs  from  his  forested  Norway  boms. 

Crosses  the  rough  North  Sea  at  a  leap. 
And  on  Albion  heaps  the  foam. 

Then  over  farm-honse,  hill  and  dale. 
With  a  song  at  each  roof  and  gable  sharp ; 

Another  bound,  and  in  Innisfail 
He  smites  his  mighty  harp. 

Raving  oD,  like  a  slave  set  free, 

O'er  tho  fierce  Atlantic  he  sweeps  in  storm, 
Lifting  and  shifting  the  shuddering  sea. 

And  the  iceberg's  giant  form. 

Striking  the  sail  of  the  staggering  ship. 
And  the  clattering  w  heels  of  the  steamer  prend, 

With  a  shriek,  like  the  cry  from  a  drowner'a  lip, 
Oi  a  requiem  long  and  loud. 

The  shore  is  gained,  and  over  it  rings 

His  saga-chant  as  he  flies  amain, 
Till  now  at  uiy  window  he  wings,  and  a!li^ 

That  song  of  wrath  and  pain. 

That  songi  that  song!  I  know  it  full  weU, 
It  haunts  my  life  like  a  warlock's  rone; 

It  sighs  of  heaven  and  shrieks  of  bell 
TiU  my  senses  reel  and  swoon. 

My  lone  soul  sings  it— my'sonl  so  free 
And  wild  and  lost;  and  from  dnsk  till  daTRB 

I  roam  the  wastes  of  the  wintry  sea^ 
And  follow  the  wind-storm  on; 

Singing  the  songs  of  battle-fields, 
Oi  Odin,  Thor  and  the  Vikings  bold. 

Smiling  the  harp  as  they  sznota  their  allieldf- 
In  the  fearless  day i  9i  eld  t 
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TO  CORRESPOKDENTS. 
Letter3  aro  cot  answered  until  at  least  ten  days  after 
they  are  received ;  aud  occasiuncilly,  ovr'ing  to  tiieir  num- 
ber, some  are  unavoidably  he!d  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  wliat,  it  any, 
rcnumcration  they  expect  for  their  contributions.  Atten- 
tion to  this  is  ri;irticularly  requested. 

Rejected  M.SS.  are  destroyed,  except  where  stamps  are  en- 
closed for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sout  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them;  but,  if  our  rule  is  complied 
with,  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely,  if  found 
unsuitable. 

^'  ^-v^xv^.w%■^.%^.^.^.x^.•v•^.■^.•^.x^.■^"^.■v%■^^-^.''.■v^.■\.■^.■^.'\.^.'^. 

Ii"o  Lance,— Headaches  arising  from  mental  work  prove 
that  the  nervous  system  is  being  overwought.  Cures 
are  delufive  Give  up  work. 
}a<r.vii  Ford.— Glycerine  is  one  of  the  best  things  for 
ehr.pped  hr-nds.  2.  In  the  expression  "  men's  "  and 
"  toys',"  "men's"  is  not  merely  the  plural,  but  the  pos- 
sessive plural,  and  is  correct. 

B-  A. — It  makes  no  difference  what  name  a  manassnmesat 
his  marriage;  that  cannot  change  the  fact  that  he  was 
married,  and  cannot  render  the  act  illegal. 

ARadei.i  A  Lee  —It  would  t-ike  a  column  to  reply  to  all 
your  (lue-rtions  fuily.    The  hair  is  improved  by  brushing, 

4ind  thickont:!  by  constantly  nipping  the  ends.  The 

eyes  are  made  moat  lively  by  good  spirits,  and  not  by  ex- 
ternal applications.  Th.i  voice  is  strengthened  best  by 

leatiirj.i  aloud.  You  can  procure  music  teachers  by  the 

scoie  by  advertising,  or  by  inquiry  at  a  mu:jic  shop.  

"  Tai:en  at  tiio  Flood"  c%u  be  had  for  two  shillings  now. 

"A  Strange AVorld"  is  six  shillings.  Ask  a  bookbinder 

about  your  Di-iuatcfics.-  If  the  young  man  demands  his 

li.'ig,  his  letters,  and  his  carte,  you  may  make  up  your 
mini  he  does  not  nieaj*  to  marry.  You  have  but  one  re- 
medy—action at  law. 

I--  P.— If  you  refer  to  one  set  of  twins,  you  should  not 
say  -'.pair  ;"  if  referring  to  the  two  sets,  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  say  two  sets,  or  "  pairs,'"  in  order'  to  make  your 
meaning  proper. 

W.  A  H.— A  high  authority  gives  the  following  as  the  best 
blood  puriiicr  :— One  ounce  yellow-dock  root,  one  half 
ounce  horse  r.idi>;h,  one  quart  hard  cider.  i)ose,  one  wine- 
glassful  four  times  a  day. 

John  O'D.— Consult  a  doctor  skilled  in  skin  diseases. 

K.  ii.  G.  F. — The  money  can  be  recovered  by  process. 
TUore  can  be  no  doubt. 

Maude  St.  .Johx.— Freckles  are  not  admii-ed. 

J,  O'B.— Your  diet  disagrees  with  you.  All  foulness  of 
mouth  arises  frota  ill-condition  of  stomach. 

Hevry  D.  (Jl.mcheste;).- We  charge  nothing  for  answere 
in  these  columns,  though  they  cost  us  a  good  deal  of 
money  ;  but  our  readers  are  welcome. 

G.  vr.  M.— Leave  ofT  tobacco.  Go  with  theJadies.  Attend 
to  your  diet,  live  more  in  the  open  air. 

FoRTUlilc— The  father  is  right.  She  is  too  young,  aud  you 
had  bettor  wait  a  year  or  two  before  you  push  your  su!t. 
You  have  all  the  encouragement  you  coftld  ask. 

J.  Herbert.— You  will  tind  that  the  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor is  hard.  If  you  are  in  the  fault  it  is  your  duty  to 
go  and  confess  all  to  your  father,  and  ask  his  forgiveness. 
The  straight  lino  is  always  the  shortest  way  out  of  a 
tlilSculty.  You  should  ask  a  v/iso  and  good  friend  just 
what  you  should  do  in  the  other  case.  If  yon  wore  in 
fault  it  is  your  duty  to  protect  and  provide;  aud  if  you 
do  not,  you  may  bo  certain  you  will  come  to  grief. 

p.  E.  S.— The  young  girl  had  best  be  sure  first  ;  and  then 

let  her  tell  her  mother  if  not,  her  father.   There  is 

no  other  way, 

Kt.\g'.s  Gou-\ty  Girl.— You  must 'advertise  your  proposul 
in  a  daily  paper.    Try  the  Fracman. 

W-  O.  says :— "  Be  kind  enough  to  give  an. -early  reply  to  the 
following :— I  left  home,  my  wife,  and  child,  through 
financial  trouble,  aud  did  not  tell  any  one  at  all.  I 
stayed  away  two  months,  in  the  n^auwhile  living  hon- 
estly and  industriously,  to  make  nioJiey  to  satisfy  my 
creditors.  On  my  Tecum  I  find  my  home  deserted,  my 
wife  aud  children  hiiving  gone  to  hei-  father's,  the  v/hole 
family  bitter  against  mi;,  eve-n,  nts  wife.  While  I  was 
away  I  iliJ  not  write  to  l»tv  at  all,  and  a  great  many 
stories  concerning  my  chupacter-went  floating  about.  1 
am  ill  great  trouble,  for  I  love  my  wilo  aud  child  more 
tlian  inysoif.  I  tau5ot_part  witii  j'ohem,  yet  her  parents, 
and  even  herself,  nre  dctormlnea  to  part  us.  Please  bo 
f  ull  of  good  advice,  as  ou  our  parting  or  living  together 
tteper.ds  my  future  conrse."— You,  undoubtedly  acted 
giossly  in  the  v.  rong,  and  n^ust  «}(jject  punishment  for  it 
juid  we  fear  there  was  soajoUtina.inore  stiU  back  of  all 


this,  or  yuur  wife,  to  say  nothing  of  your  friends,  would 
cot  have  been  so  wiliiug  to  have  htr  separated  Irom  you. 
To  do  the  right  and  manly  thing  is  the  straightest  course 
out  ot  your  trouble.  .Seek  au  interview  with  her  (or 
write  to  her  if  you  cannot  see  her  face  to  face)  and  make 
&  clear  aud  full  confeisiou  ;  assure  her  that  you  mean  to 
make  amends  fuily  iu  future,  and  prove  yourself^  faith- 
ful husband  and  father.  If  you  do  this,  and  she'-fcelieves 
you,  you  will  have  no  difSculty  in  persuading  her  to  re- 
turn; do  not  be  discouraged,  but  prove  by  your  life  that 
you  mean  what  you  say,  and  you  will  succeed. 

Nannie. — Juau  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable  ;  adverti.se 
on  the  first  ;  Psyche  as  though  written  PsyF.e,  aud  iu  two 
syllables  ;  Cleopatra  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable — 

Cle-o-pa-tra  ;  matron  as  though  spelled  maytron.  

Jam  should  be  accompanied  by  a  spoon.  Ouida  is  the 

nom  de  plume  of  a  lady  who  has  written  several  well- 
known  novels.  When  a  gentlemau  comes  to  speak  to  a 

lady  she  does  not  rise.    He  ought  to  raise  his  hat.  A 

lady  should  not  offer  spirits  to  a  visitor,  save  he  was  very 
unwell.  Writing  plain  but  not  stylish. 

Boxwood,— Write  to  the  "  Secretary  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Education  of  Women,  Cambridge,"  and  enclose  a 
st.amped  reply. 

M.  R.  W.  asks — 1.  When,  where,  and  by  whom  were  stoves 
first  invented  ?    2.  Do  you  believe  that  there  are  any 

such  things  as  ghosts  '.  '3.  Do  you  believe  that  -—  can 

send  a  correct  picture  of  my  future  wife  by  sending  my 
age  ami  height,  and  colour  of  hair  and  eyes  ? — 1.  Tho  mo- 
dern stove  is  the  product  of  many  centuries  of  gradual 
improvement  in  the  art  of  warming.  It  cannot  be  cre- 
dited to  any  one  man  or  period.  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Count  liumford  were  two  very  active  aud  efficient  work- 
ers in  its  production.  2.  We  have  never,  to  our  know- 
ledge, seen  any.  3.  He  would  be  better  able  to  give  your 
future  wife  a  description  of  her  husbaud,  after  being  pro- 
vided with  all  these  particulars,  'i'ako  our  advice  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  persons  who  promise  such  absurd 
things. 

Un  Jeuke  Homme.— It  is  quite  sufficient  to  see  the  lady  to 
the  terminus  ;  if  intimate  you  miglit  have  taken  her 
ticket  (she  paying)  and  su»n  her  to  her  seat. 

Lemag  Nnylf.— Never  mind  your  moustache.  Complexions 
cannot  be  changed. 

Tec  Little  Wanderer.— The  eye  should  not  be  trifled 
with.  Do  not  use  them  at  night.  You  might  bathe 
them  in  a  little  salt  and  water  warmed.  Some  say  that 
caustic  will  remove  moles.  •  For  ingrowing  nails— shave 
(with  glass)  along  the  centre  of  the  nail  until  it  is  qidte 
thin  (this  causes  the  material  to  go  from  the  edges  to- 
ward the  centre  to  supply  what  has  been  removed),  theu 
raise  the  edges  by  pressing  raw  cotton  uuderuealh,  lo'tiug 
the  nail  grow  so  that  it  vnll  hold  the  cotton.  Persevere 
in  this  line,  and  the  worst  cases  may  be  cured. 

Corn  and  Toe  Sufferer. — At  the  first  you  must  wear 
a  shoe  or  boot  which  will  respect  the  toe.  One  of  tho 
best  things  you  can  do  is  to  soak  the  foot  in  warm  water 
until  the  corn  is  soft,  and  when  it  is  not  inflamed  pick  it 
out  with  your  finger  nails.  Then  get  thick  felt  (or  soft 
leather),  cut  a  hole  in  it  the  size  of  the  corn,  and  fasten 
the  felt  or  leather,  by  paste,  over  aud  around  the  corn 
until  you  find  complete  relief.  It  v.iU  take  timo  and  pa- 
tience.   If  you  use  acid,  manganic  is  about  tho  best. 

Lily  OF  the  Valley.— There  is  no  particular  reason  be- 
yond desiring  that  everything  to  be  worn  should  fit  well. 
Loose  rings  are  a  trouble. 

A  Young  WiFi:. — Consult  our  household  memoranda;  or 
try  Beeton'a  "  Cookery  Book"  for  Is. 

A.  B.— If  your  hair  is  falling  we  can  hardly  help  you.  Got 
the  thin  hairs  cut  aud  singed,  and  use  a  pomade  in  which 
cantharides  are. 

WiLLJAja  Bell  — It  is  a  sign  o:  v.  eakaes.-:,  but  it  may  not 
be  serious.  We  advise  you  to  go  at  orco  to  a  regular,  es- 
perienced  physician,  and  not  advertising  quacks.  You 
had  better  not  talce  your  May  stsp  until  you  make  sure 
of  your  strength. 

Corey  says  :  Do  you  think  there  is  .my  harm  in  a  young 
lady,  with  whom  you  are  intimately  acquainted,  allowing 
you  to  kiss  her,  when  leaving  aft^r  a  call '/  How  often 
otviht  a  young  man  to  call  on  a  j-ouug  lady  so  as  not  to 
convey  an  idea  that  ho  thinks  too  much  of  her  con.pany  ? 
Do  you  think  it  improper  for  a  young  man  to  give  a  lady 
frieud  a  valuable  pre.=eut,  he  not  beiug  engaged  to  her  at 
the  time  ?  We  hold  but  one  opinion  on  this  subject — it 
is  asking  too  much  of  a  young  lady  to  whom  one  is  not 
eugaged.  If  your  attentions  aro  serious,  tell  her  so, 
and  when  you  are  pledged  oue  to  a-otUer,  we  have  no 
objections  to  that  sort  of  lip  Eervice  It  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  frequency  of  cillhig  as  it  is  whether  thu 


young  m:;n  tver  calli  on  another  Jady.  If  he  -  does  not, 
then  his  calls,  however  unfrequeut,  would  cany  a  serioua 
air.  If  a  youug  man's  attentions  are  not  serious,  ha 
should  call  or  other  young  ladies,  and  let  htr  kcov^  that 
he  does.  As  to  pre.ieut  giving,  (at  least  of  valuables),  no 
rauk  it  with  the  kUsing.  No  young  man  ought  to  exptct 
a  lady  (before  enjragement)  to  compromise  herself  by 
accepting 'costly  gifts. 

Mary  O'C— Whiskey  ought  not  to  he  given  to  dogs. 

^-  N.— Think  over  the  matter  deeply  and  honestly,  and  de- 
cide between  your  parents  and  your  lover.  We  caauyt 
say  more. 

E.  A.  S  —You  require  more  practice.  The  piece  you  send  is 

rather  weak,  but  your  writing  is  almost  a  cure  for  vesJe. 

eyes.   It  is  .«o  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read— just  the 

kind  of  hand  we  like. 
Alfred.— An  attorney's  apprentice  is  as  free  to  marry 

under  age  as  any  other  man. 
Ahiat.l — The  Statute  of  Limitations  does  not  run  in  the 

Colonies.  A  cottage-piano  will  quite  loit  you.  The 

three  years'  system  is  a  great  help  to  poor  people  

Your  writing  is  very  nice. 
Emily  Brov,  .ne.— The  affianced  of  Robert  Emmet  miirried 

an  English  officer  ;  but  did  not  live  long  A  hot  iron 

on  a  piece  of  brown  pa;ier  will  remove  tha  stains. 
Er.nestina.— You  v,-ill  get  all  particuhu-s  on  inquiry  by 

letter  to  the  Secretary,  tieneral  Post-office,  Dublin. 
Nettie.— Yours  is,  indeed,  a  trying  experience.    It  would 

be  quite  f  roper  to  write  for  y5ur  likeness.    It  may  be  be 

never  recovered.     You  might  inquire  through  some  one 

who  lives  in  the  same  place.    If  he  has  proved  false  it  ia 

not  so  with  alL 
T.  C.  W.— It  is  general  for  two  gentlemen  being  introduced 

to  lilt  their  hats;  but  a  young  man  should  to  an  old  gen* 

tlemaii. 

Dr.  O  S.— If  you  love  her  now  as  then,  ask  her  again. 

X.  Y.  Z.— Write  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  U 
C'aunou-rovi',  WestLiinstcr,  Loudon. 

Billy  Fln.nigan.— The  lire  is  not  usually   poked  by 

strangers  ;  but  a  teacher  is  a  privileged  person.  The 

u  is  inserted  in  England,  not  iu  America.  The  Latin 

e  is  pronounced  in  two  ways,  as  in  English.  A  book- 

biuder  v.  iU  do  your  MSS.  for  you. 

A  You;.G  Keader  — Show  by  your  tone  that  yon  do  cot 

de.iire  the  maintenance  of  the  correspondence.  Gen- 

tU  men  do  not  ask  ladies  for  interviews  save  when  they 
mean  to  ask  thom  to  many.  We  cannot  decide  the  re- 
lative respectability  of  different  professions  or  trades.—— 
We  cannot  touch  upon  political  qnostions. 

Disappointed.— You  can  do  nothing. 

Emma  Brow.n.— You  aid  peiiectly  risht  ;  aud  every  young 
lady  ought  to  send  a  young  man  a(Uift  who  would  dare  to 
come  to  see  her  half  drunk,  or  if  ho  is  known  to  drink  at 
all.  Don't  spoil  it  all  by  going  after  him^  or  making  any 
apology.    It  would  be  fatal. 

M:NNIK  V—Y.— For  freckles  try  this:  Dissolve  one  ounce 
of  ahim  in  an  ounce  of  lemon  juice  and  a  pint  of  rose 
water.  Keep  well  sto;^pered.  Use  as  a  wash  three  limes 
a  day  until  tliey  are  removed.  This  or  powdered  nitre 
ought  to  succeed,  if  you  persevere. 

Nick.— The  roe  of  fish  is  cured  in  the  same  way  as  Ssh  it> 
self — namely,  by  salting  and  drjing  or  smoking. 

Manx  Cat  writes : — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  at  whal 
date  was  the  so-called  Hell- tiro  Club,  on  the  Dublin  moun- 
tains, buUt,  and  who  were  its  promoters  ?  and,  also,  to 
whom  belonged  the  ruined  mansion,  ■n'ith  the  crest  oi  an 
earl  oTor  the  hall-door,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  tho 
hill  on  «hich  the  Hell-tire  Clob  is  erected,  and  what  wa-s 
the  cause  of  its  beiug  allowed  to  fall  into  decay:' — Can 
any  correspondent  help  1 

Smiles.— We  cannot  help  you  in  the  matter  proposed.  To 
begin  once  would  iuvolve  us  in  endless  troubles. 

Annie —Lailies  seldom  play  the  banjo  or  the  guitar.  Yon 
can  buy  either  in  any  musical  iustram-jut'  shop/— — Wg 
do  not  knew  the  lady's  came. 

A.  T.— Excelsior  is  a  tatin  word  meiningX^i'^iVr. 

J.  Y.— 1£  you  ai-e  of  age  you  can  recover  pr^Pirty  lent  t© 
your  father  as  well  as  from  a:'.\  oiber  person. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Thy  do  I  weep?  Do  I  not  know 
■l"he  lile  of  Tvtjman  is  full  of  woe. 
Some  more,  aome  less,  but  of  the  whole, 
Not  ono  quite  happy— no,  not  one. 

The  night  was  far  spent  when  they  arrived  at  the 
)oadside  station  nearest  to  Castle  Ffrench.  Although 
^er  companion  had  exerted  himself  to  make  her  as 
A)mfortable  as  possible,  Sally  could  not  sleep,  nor 
even  remain  absolutely  quiestent  in  her  then  excited 
rtate.  True,  Jack  had  been  overbearing  towards  her, 
ind,  worse  than  all,  had  tried  to  force  into  an  un- 
willing marriage,  yet,  for  all  that,  she  knew'he  loved 
her.  after  his  own  rough  fashion  ;  knew  he  was  proud 
of  her.  As  she  thought  of  all  these  things  during 
that  long,  weary  journey,  the  remembrance  of  his 
harshness  died  away,  and  there  remained  in  her 
loTing  heart  only  the  recollection  that  her  brother, 
whom  she  found  she  loved  more  fondly  than  she 
fancied,  was,  perhaps  dying. 

Arrived  at  the  station  Sally  had  expected  to  find 
one  of  their  numerous  retainers,  or,  perhaps,  Dr. 
Browne  himself,  to  have  come  for  her.  But  what 
was  her  horror  and  dismay  to  find  herself  confronted, 
in  the  little  cheerless,  windy  waiting-room,  with  An- 
thony Skerrett  ? 

That  worthy  did  not  look  to  advantage.  An  old 
brown  overcoat  hung  loosely  upon  his  shapeless 
figure,  a  red  woollen  muffler  enveloped  his  neck, 
upon  his  head  he  wore  a  shabby  Glenageary  bonnet ; 
whilst  his  red  bony  hands  were  guiltless  of  gloves. 
Altogether  he  looked  mean  and  vulgar,  and  as  Henry 
Bernard  glanced  at  him  he  could  hardly  reconcile 
the  idea  which  ke  had  taken  into  his  head  that 
evening  that  this  was  the  man  whom  Sally — dainty, 
pretty,  gentle  Sally — had  enriched  with  the  priceless 
treasure  of  her  love. 

"My  dear  girl,"  said  Anthony  familiarly  yet 
cringingly,  as  if  not  knowing  how  his  advances  would 
be  received,  "  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come.  I  would 
not,  of  course,  allow  any  one  but  myself  to  come  for 
you." 

Sally  looked  at  him,  all  her  old  defiance  flashing 
forth  from  her  stany  eyes.  She  did  not  wish  to 
have  a  scene  there  before  strangers,  or  Anthony 
Skerrett  would  have  been  well  rebuked  for  his  fami- 
liarity. Drawing  her  shawl  more  closely  around  her, 
the  merely  asked  : 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  Jack  ?" 

"  He  got  a  fall  out  hunting,  my  dear.  Ah  1  I 
always  warned  him  against  it." 

"  Is  he  yet  in  danger  ?' 

"1  believe  so.  But  come,  dear  ;  I  have  the 
phaeton  here  and  plenty  o£  shawls  to  wrap  you  up 
well." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  th-  giil  coldly,  with  nn  in- 
clination of  her  head,  addicg  as  sho  turned  to  Henry 
Bernard,  "  You  will  come,  Mr.  Bernard,  will  yon  not  f 
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Under  the  circumstances  I  fear  we  cannot  make  you 
as  comfortable  as  we  would  wish." 

"No,  Miss  Ffrench;  unless  you  think  I  can  be  of  any 
use,  I  prefer  going  over  to  our  friend  Blake's.  I  can 
get  a  bed  there." 

"  Well,  at  least,  let  U3  drive  you  there ;  we  will 
pass  Mr.  Blake's  gates." 

They  were  soon  all  seated  in  the  phaeton,  and  driv- 
ing rapidly  along  the  lonely  country  roads.  Henry 
Bernard,  after  promising  to  call  the  next  day,  bade 
Sally  and  her  compjnion  good  night,  and  entered  the 
gates  of  Herbert  Blake's  grounds. 

"  Queer  thing  for  Mr.  Bernard  to  accoApany  you 
down  from  Dublin,"  remarked  Anthony,  as  they 
drove  along. 

"  I  don't  see  anything  queer  or  extraordinary  about 
it,"  was  the  indignant  retort.  "  There  was  no  one 
else  at  hand,  and  he,  very  kindly  and  naturally,  did 
not  wish  to  let  me  travel  by  myself." 

"Oh,  indeed  dear,  indeed!"  replied  Anthony, de- 
precatingly.  "  Is  he  going  to  stay  long  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ?" 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  Mr.  Bernard's  move- 
ments beyond  the  fact  that  he  said  he  would  call  to- 
morrow." 

Anthony  was  boiling  over  with  rage  and  jealousy. 
Sally's  indifferent  manner  towards  him  exasperated 
him  immeasurably.  As  the  phaetonjdrew  up  at  the  en- 
trance of  Castle  Ffrench,  he  said  with  an  assumption 
of  authority  : 

"  Sally,  recollect  I  do  not  wish  you  to  receive  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Bernard  unless  I  am  with  you — in- 
deed, on  second  thought,  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  re- 
ceive him  at  all." 

"  What !"  she  uttered  in  a  low  voice,  with  a  scorn- 
ful inflection  worthy  of  the  most  finished  actress, 
"  how  dare  you  say  so  to  me  ?  I  will  do  as  I  like 
without  asking  you  !"  and,  springing  lightly  from  the 
phaeton,  iu  one  minute  she  was  in  the  hall. 

"  How  is  Jack  ?"  she  asked  eagerly,  as  Doctor 
Browne  came  to  meet  her;  "  is  he  in  danger  ?" 

For  answer  the  doctor  drew  her  into  the  cheerless 
sitting  room,  and  bade  her  sit  down. 

"  Is  he  worse  ?  Do  tell  me.  Doctor  Browne  ?  I 
cannot  bear  to  be  kept  in  suspense  !" 

"  He  is  very  ill,  Sally.  He  has  met  with  a  serious 
accident.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  come  home  to 
nurse  him." 

"  Will  he  die  ?"  she  asked  in  an  awestricken  voice. 

"  No  one  can  tell,"  was  the  evasive  reply. 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  ?"  and  Sally  became  white 
to  her  very  lips. 

"  We'll  hope  for  the  best,"  said  the  Doctor  with 
true  professional  reserve;  "  my  dear  child  you  must 
go  to  bed  now,  so  as  to  be  able  to  begin  nursing  to- 
morrow.   Tou  are  quite  worn  out." 

"  I'll  not  leave  this  until  you  tell  me  exactly  how 
you  think  Jack  is." 

"  Come,  come  now,"  said  Doctor  Browne  sooth- 
ingly, "  you'll  do  what  I  tell  you;  goto  bed  and  get 
a  good  sleep,  and  we'll  talk  about  it  in  the  morning." 

"Doctor  Brownel"  and  Sally  stood  up  straight  be- 
fore him,  "  you  must  tell  me  if  you  think  Jack  is 
going  to  die.'' 

"  He  has  met  with  a  serious  aocident,  which  hat 
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proved  to  be  even  more  serious  than  I  had  at  first 
fancied  it  would  have  been.  He  was  thrown  upon 
his  head,  which  has  received  some  injury;  moreover 
he  has  broken  his  leg.  He  is  in  a  bad  way,  but  caro 
can  do  a  great  deaL" 

"  Let  me  see  him,"  said  Sally  faintly. 

"No,  my  child,  not  now — not  until  you  have  had 
something  to  eat  and  drink,  and  a  good  sleep." 

"  I  cannot  eat  j  dear  Doctor  Browne,  do  let  me  go 
to  Jack." 

"  No,"  he  repeated  decidedly,  "  my  dear,  you* 
brother  is  insensible  and  would  not  know  you." 

With  a  low  cry  of  anguish  Sally  would  have  fallen, 
had  not  the  doctor  caught  her.  Restoratives  were 
applied,  and  soon  she  was  lying  in  a  deep,  dreamless 
sleep,  whilst  a  few  yards  away  from  her  lay  Jack,  in- 
sensible of  the  presence  of  those  around  him — insen- 
sible of  pain — his  life  hanging  upon  a  thread.  His 
injuries  were  principally — save  the  broken  leg — about 
his  head.  He  had  never  spoken  from  the  moment  ho 
was  pitched  head  foretnost  into  the  quarry  where  his 
own  men  found  him  a  few  hours  later,  urged  to  the 
search  from  his  horse  having  come  home  riderless. 

The  clear  wintry  sun  of  the  bright,  frosty  Christ' 
mas  morning  was  struggling  above  the  horizon  when 
Sally  opened  her  heavy  eyes  and  gazed  around.  At 
first  she  felt  startled,  forgetting  for  a  moment  the 
events  of  the  evening  previous.  But  as  they  all 
flashed  upon  her  mind,  a  dull  pain  shot  through  her 
heart ;  and,  rising  and  dressing  quickly,  she  went  to 
the  sick  room. 

The  doctor  was  there  already,  standing  by  the  sick 
man's  bedside.  Sally  advanced  trembling  and,  draw- 
ing back  the  curtain  of  the  old-fashioned  bed  gazed 
upon  the  motionless  form  stretched  before  her.  Deep, 
heavy,  irregular  breathing  alone  broke  the  silence  ; 
Jack's  sunburnt,  boyish-looking  fiice  was  of  a  dull, 
livid  hue  ;  the  eyes  were  upturned  'oeneath  the  half- 
open  eyehds,  and  the  strong,  powerful,  sinewy  hands 
lay  limp  and  nerveless  upon  the  coverlet.  Sally 
took  one  of  them  in  hers,  but  the  action  was  un- 
noticed by  him  ;  no  answering  pressiare  met  hers. 
Turning,  with  a  sob  in  her  voice,  to  Doctor  Browne, 
she  asked  : 

"  How  do  you  think  he  is  this  morning  ?" 

"He  is  very  bad,  Sally,"  replied  the  doctor  gravely. 
"  Could  not  be  much  worse  and  be  alive  at  all." 

"  Will  he  die  1" 

"We  must  hope  for  the  best;  as  much  depends 
upon  careful  nursing  as  upon  me.'" 

All  through  that  Christmas  Day  Sally  never  left 
the  sick  room,  and  never  once  did  Jack  give  a  sign 
of  recognition.  Again  the  evening  came  on,  and  he 
lapsed  into  consciousnefs  for  the  fir^t  time.  But  no 
coherent  words  passed  his  lips,  and  Saily,  trcm'oling 
and  terrified,  sent  in  haste  for  Doctor  Browne. 

"Inflammation  of  the  bruin,"  saiii  he  gravely,  as 
he  turned  from  the  bedside.  "  Sally,  my  dear,  we 
must  send  for  Doctor  SarsSeld." 

"  I  will  send  at  once.  Is  inflammation  of  the  brain 
dangerous?"  she  asked  innocently. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  pityingly,  "very  dangerous, 
Sally,  I  will  not  leave  Jack  until  Doctor  Sarsfield 
comes." 

His  coming  was  merely  a  matter  of  ettiquette,  for 
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Doctor  Bro'wne  kuew  th^t  no  human  skill  could  save 
the  doomed  young  man.  Doctor  Sarsfield  corro- 
borated tbe  unfavourable  opinion  he  had  formed  eon- 
cernintc  him,  and  ere  the  Christmas  Day  closed  Sslly 
knew  that  there  vvaa  no  hope  of  Jack's  recovai-y. 
With  a  white,  miserable  look  upon  hef  gentle  young 
face,  she  never  left  the  siek-room,  bnt  stood  there 
by  the  iedside  stl'iving  to  allay  the  fierce  thirst  and 
burning  brain  of  the  siek  man.  More  than  Once,  in 
his  wild  paroiysms,  he  struck  her,  unknowing  it  ivas 
sbg  who  stood  by  his  side.  Oaths,  curses  and  blood- 
curdling imprecations  broke  from  his  fevered  lips. 
JJTow  a  wild  view-halloo,  as  iu  fancy  he  urged  oh  tlie 
hounds  ;  and  anon  he  gave  w;ay  to  dosparing  en- 
treaties in  which  money  and  the  name  of  Anthony 
Sken  ett  Were  ^strangely  mingled.  ^  iJ  -  . 

Sally  listened.  Her  own  name, was  also ©ften_iBe?i- 
t'-oned.  With  the  quickwitteduess  of  her  sex  and 
race,  she  connected  the  disjointed  fragments  of  .  in-,, 
coherent  talk,  and  they,  added  to  her  suspicioijs,  so^n 
convinced  her  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  She  was. 
sorrier  for  Jack  thjin  for  hirnself  ;  ,  sorry  that  he  was 
so  SDon  to  enter  thapreSence  of  his  God  without  having 
asked  and  received  her  pardon  for  the  wrong  he  would 
have  done  her.  The  doctors  had  told  her  it  was 
likely  that  Jack  would  never  again  speak  a  coherent 
word,  and  the  thought  "^-as  agonising  ;  hut  from  the 
depths  of  her  soul  she  forgave  him. 

"  Miss  Sally,  alaunah,  ye'll  ait  somethin'  jewel  ?" 
said  Ivancy  Byrne,  her  old  nurse,  coming  softly  into 
the  sick  room. .  - 

"  No,  Nancy,"  was  tiie  weary  reply.  "  Please  do 
not  ask  me  again." 

"  But  an'  I  will,  acushla.  Doctor  Browne  sed  ych 
war  t'ait,  aviek  m.ichree,  'an  that  yeh  warn  t  t'Be  let 
stay  here  .all  the  even'.  " 

"  I  tell  you,  Nancy.  I  will  stay,  so  there  is  no  u«6 
in  your  saying  any tbirg  to  me." 

"  Come  now,  darlint/'  said  the  cid  w:omafi,  ,per- 
suAsiveiy,  "  feh  will  come  down  for  a  bit,  honey — 
only  a  few  minutes,  darlint.  I've  a  behutyf ul lay  ftir 
yeh  down  staiia.  Corns,  hoDcy,  it's  the-  docthor's 
ordhers  that  Y-r\  t" ma]:e  yeh  ait,  Shure  Masther 
Ja;k  is  in  -  ' ;      an'  there's,  no  .f^ar  av 

Him  ijuo  lo'.'  111. ...  ' 

Yielding  at  leugih  to  Xancy's  per^iiasions,  Sally 
Tent  down  to  the  dining-room,  where  the  kisd  old 
Woman  had  a  tempting  repast  prepared  for  her.-  But 
she  could  not  eat  ;  the  food  .^eeined  to  o'aoke  her; 
The  Christmas  decorations  of  holly  r.cd  ivy  seemed 
to  be  a  bind  of  mockery  of  her  gi-iei  ;  and,  as  she 
looked  at  them — at  .Tnck's  WcJcwood  tobaCfed' jar-^ 
her  own  gift  to  ]v  array  of  pipes,  ar-, 

ranged  above  tli-  -  nd  at  his  two  dogs, 

who  uioped  about  t:iv  h;.;!  .u.l  dining-room,  her  tears 
Q owed  freely,  and,  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hands, 
she  sobbed  violently.  ■  - 

Sally  .sat  with  her  back  to  the  .dopr,  a  shrSnking, 
convulsed  little  figure,  half  buried  in  th«  huge  mo- 
rocco-covered  armchair.  The  dogs  wandered  in  and 
out,  the  door  being  left  wide  open,  as  is  <iV'Sr  th'e 
fashion  in  Irish  country-houses.  She  heard  fhe  ser- 
vants moving  softly  backwards  and  forwards  ;,  there- 
fore, being  accustomed  to  the  sound  oi  the  mufilg^ 
foOi  step.-i,  ft  did  not  sm-prise  her  when  light  quick 
St  jps  crossed  the  hall,  and  entered  the  room  where 
she  sat. 

A  hand  was  on  her  shoulder,  and  a  voiee  saidy 
softly  ; 

"  Sallys?!"  ■         ■    •  • 

She  looked  up  qufckly,  andhs'r  tearful  g!:'nc?  met 
ihat  of  Herbert  Blake,  who  gazed  at  bsr  with'ari  un- 
utterable look  of  love  in  the  depths  of  his  handsoiae 
eyes. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

And  I  said,  "  Lot  us  part ;  in  a  hundred  years  it  'H  all  be 

tlie  same  ; —  :  ■ 

Yoa  caaiiot  love  me  at  all,  if  you  love  Jiot  my  gopd  iiaiiie." 

With  a  little  cry  of  joy  Sally  sprang  up  and  Heri 
bert  Blake  claspeu  her  in  liis  arms. 

"My  darliutj.f  said  he,  tenderly  kiss' "ig  her  tear? 
stained  face,  "  I  have  been  here  several  times  to-day 
»efore,  hoping  to  see  you.    How  is  Jack  now?"  ' 

"  As  bad  as  he  can  possibly  be.  Oh,  Herbeit,  there 


is  no  hope  whatever,  Doctor  Er6wae  says,''  and  her 
tears  broke  out  af?«sh. 

"  Don't  cry,  dear:  don't  cry,  lyiy  dar'ing." 

"  Herbertj,  He/bert!  I  fesl  so  hiis^able'-Hso  unut- 
tera'oly  v.'reiched.  All  mv  defio.nt,  wayu'ard  tampers 
rise  up  in  my  rtiind  as  I  rauiember  how  often  and 
tbrribly  I  have  annoved  poor  Jack."  Womanlike,  she 
took  all  the  bl?  roe  ur  on  hfrjijlf. 

"Never  mind,  ngvfer  mind,"  .  -redfevress- 

ingly  ;  "Sally,  recollect  I  am  Tirr;  to  look  after  you, 
iShouid'yoWrfequirehelp  of  atiylffid.'" 

"I  k^Wi ' replied  weaS-il^J; ''"bu^  Herbert. 
I  must  now  v;o  to  Jack — poor  Jack  !"  and  laying 
her  heSfl  tip'oh  JT6.rb6f  t's  shouW^r  she  sobbed  violently. 

He  vainly  eijdeavoured  V>  stnatlie  the  waeping  girl. 
She  had  kept  up  bravely  all  day,  but  now,  the  sluice- 
gates of  her  Rorrov/  being;  opened,  .she  could  not  re- 
stl-ftin  h%r  gri^i.  ■  ' 
a'.'I.must  go,"  ^e;r8|>aateii,:rai»injherijelf  up  froffi 
her  lover's  cii  cling  arms;  "goo.i-bye,  Herbert." 
,,f'Good;bye,  jpv  darlpg^!  ^^ecoilect  you  must  not 
Ss^'  id'{idy-^\-oa  al'e  noi"  alo&e  in  the  world.  Sally, 
jyou  know  you  haye  me,  &ird  yoti  ai's^all  the  world  to 

;Tja^''\  i'^''    '    ^  "■  '  '  '  '  ' 

I  .  ''fep,  H^fcej-t,  lt^t)9y,"j  .  ^bjef^pplifiilj'in  *  (ionfid- 
in^,  childlike  ixiauupv  ''^cxjd-bye  .agBin,"  and,  suf- 
ieha^  him  Sgairi  to  eV'-'bra^e  jief,  '?he  dopait^d  to 
■keep  her  B<>rro*f ul  vigfl  by  'the  bedside  ttf  her  dying 
brother.  _    ' .  '  •.  ^ 

An<lH^;i)«rtJ31aji:p,?^  HeieCt,.Q9»tle  jfrench  and 
w-alkpa.alon;T  slowjy  througli^the  .ci-isp,  clear  frosty 
a!*.  'The  Christmas  moon,  whxh  rises  so  early,  was 
already  hiih  in  the  heavens,  tir.g'ing  with  a  tender, 
sUvefy  radiabce  every  twig  end  IbV.tiiofi  of  thft''  few 
leaflpsp  tre-^^.  'j'ho  ^roid  Atlantic  rolVd  aa'd 
boomed;'  '  '!i  angiy, ?uLLeumoan. 

Th^'  h'tyj-  red 'in  the  bale  noon- 

light,  which  s  v.vid  -noug'i  to-Sh.-)tV  MtillctlV  the 
outline  of!  a-#er^  object.  -  ifterbferf-  suddenly  i-teiA- 
l',oted  that  he  had  left  Heuty  Berj^grd  at  home,  and 
the  thought  cau.-^ed  him  to  quicken  his  steps.  By 
tbe  road  he  would  have  to  pass  throusrh  the  hamlet 
in  order  to  reach  bis  d\<'enin?f.  aiyd  by  going  throug'a 
Murrisk  Ciiurcliyard  he  w-ould  save  nec.riy  a  mile  of 
ground.  He  decided  upon  going  by  the  latter  way. 
He  was  in  thorough  good  humour  with  himself. 
There  Vvas  hot,  bfe  faScie'd,  any  reason  for  him  to  feel 
doubtful  as  to  the  issue  of  his  suit  with  Sallj*.  If 
Jack  lived,  which  there  was  notmUch  probability  of, 
theije  c^-taLaly  might  be  ^dittle..  annoyance  ;  but 
Herosrt  had  waylaid  Doctor  Sar.sfield,  .who  was  a 
crojiy  of  his  own,  a.nd  drew  from  hiia  .the  guarded, 
although  decided,  opinion,  that,  humh-nly  speaking. 
Jack  Firench  could  not  live  a  week  longer.  Then, 
of  couise,  S  illy  would  hnyfi  t'dngs  all  hw'  own  way, 

"  Och  !  God  be  praised.  llere  yeh  are  at  las.t.". 
The  ejaculation  proceeded  from  theothejr  side  ol  the 
stii§,  at  the  eht^iicij  ¥o  the  path  leading- to  Mti-rt*ist 
Abbey.  Herbtere  started  'like  a  grivity  tiiingt  ■ '  The 
voice  was-familiftr  and  unvvtjlcoine.  .Recevering  hie 
Be!f-posSQ5sio_n,  he  asked  witji  i,n  ass'umption  of  in- 
dlifererce  whicli  iie  was  far  fr.jm  feeling  . 

" 'Veil,  who  is  it  ?    \^Tiat  do  you  watt's"  ' 

','  it's  roe,  ^ia,rbart-*4t's  me.  An'  shure  I  kem 
back  fo  y^.  Hari^ai'Vl  '  and  Margaret  Carroll  rose 
from  the  stoa^  w'nsre  sh§  §at,  and»  cowung  forward^ 
laidhfJfhWids  upon  his  afiiis.'  . 

For  a  moment  h#  stobcl  ipeecSles'S  with  angei-  aid 
ariiazempBt..  .Hb  did  not  file  hitbsclF  fi'om  her  at 
onci.  No. '  . ;"h  t.-.kon  quite  unfi-wjares,.  yet  his 
hative.ci  1  him  to  think .  beifore  he  acted. 

MarSrafet  ainly  was  tlie'last  w-oniaii  ih  tlie 

Wfld'h'^  vroiiiili'.ave  Cai-ed' CO  have  sseii'  just  th^ii, 
especially -ivLon  he  recolleeted  th.at  possiBly  her 
neighbov,!  - i-i:"  ■.  !  "  -i:'.:--',  -  ,  v.-hioh^'-sht  coUld 
not  su'ce  ,  , 

"Ah  !      .         ^  1      ,  i.l  he,  eai-eiessly 

shaking  her  hand.      -When  did  you  cbTnfeback  r" 

"  This  vpry'  evenin',i  Har'oart.  I  walked  Sill  the 
wriT  from  Westporfe,;wliei-e-I  keai'  \>e  the  thriili  last 
night."  ,    ,       ^,  ;  " 

"  'And  Vnal  hiis  brought  yoii  b.ack  here,  Jlargaret  ?" 
He  asked  %e  questioii  iicf eiy  for  th^  sake  Of  gaming 
time.  ' " 

^yhat  Jjrought  me  b^ek,  Harbart !"  she  echoed 
rejjroacfifull  V.   "  Whv,J!  kem  t'vou,  to  be  sure." 

".Tome!"  'nr.' 

"retf;'"i-epHed  the  girl  raising  hef  pk\i  beautiful 
facOriWhieli  was  fuUy  revealed  in  the  clear  moohUgHt. 

Yes,  Harbart,  !  kem  t'you  t'say  that  before  !  can 
face  my  ould  father  yeh  muat  come  before  the  priest 
Widfaie."  .        ■  . 

"  What  on  earlSi  are  talking  ab1)ut  f  he  ^sked 
with  a  cool  assumwtiou  of  sumrt=!j» 


The  i::rl  quailed.  Her  hizrt  sridv  and  her  Imees 
smote  tr>gether.  Clinging  to  her  companion  for  sup- 
port, phe  s.-ive  a  low,  waiiing  cry,  and  Kiid  brokenly  ; 

"  Harbart  I  Harbart-!  sure  yer  not  goin'  back  av 
ycr  prouii:<e.  Wlif  u  yeh  a-ked  ini;  t'coiufi  away  wid 
yeh  for  th«s  e  -.ke  nv  the  love  that  was  betci.une  v.?, 
didn't  yeh  j-ron  j  ttiat  ye'd  make  me  yet  owii  law- 
ful wife  ?'*  ■         ■'  ^  ■ 

"  CoKie,  coTa",  Margaret,  you  mi^t  Be  dreaming  : 
why  I  am  too  poor  a  man  to  think  of  marrying." 

"  Hirbaf  t !"  and  she  clung  convulsively  tij  him  in 
hef  agony,  "  Harbart,  won't  yeh  mak4  ma  jir  A^ife  ? 
For  the  love  o'  God  say  you  will  V 

"  My  good  girl,  I  am  really  surprised  at  your  con- 
duet.  You  used  to  say  you  were  fond  of  me,  but 
certainly  you  have- n«t  improved  since  !  saw  yott 
last." 

"  Fond  av  yeh  !"  she  echoed,  a  world  of  t-endernesa 
in  h.er  void^^"  Safi't  yek  know  right  w?!!,  Harhartj 
that  yer  the  pulse  av  me  heart?  Why  did  yeh  lave 
me  86  loBg  in  Ihiblin,  Harbart  !  Whin  ye  didn't 
come  for  days  an'  weeks,  I  .be?an  t'  be  afeard  there 
was  somethin'  the  matther  wid  yeh,  an'  I  kem  an 
here." 

"  And  may  I  agaiti  ask  what  yeu  have  come  home 
for?" 

lier  arm.s  fell  listlessly  by  tier  sides  and  a  cold  chill 
swept  over,  her, 

"!  kemhomeforyeht'k^epyerpromisean' t' marry 
me,"  she  said  with  whiie  suivering  hps  ;  "  yeh  know 
I'm  yer  wife  in  the  sight  av  God  I" 

"  I  think  fo\i  will  find  God  and  riian  take  difi'erect 
views  of  th>*  matter,  "  he  replied  itt  a  soeerius 
tone  which  froze  her  veiy  soul.  "•  Conie.  Margaret 
letu.5h  .ve  no  mors  beating  about  the  bii.^h  aboui 
this  matter.  Don't  yo.u  know  right  well  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  ini  to  Ihiiik  of  makiiig  you 
my  wj-?e  f 

Marsaret  caught  liis  arm  to  keep  herself  from  lull- 
ing. Incapable  of  u^ttring  a  sentence,  she  gave  a  low 
moan  and  fell  hearily  on  his  breast.  . 

"  Now,  Margaret,  my  girL  "  said  he,  half-remon- 
stratinglv.  half-tehderly,  "this  is  really  too  bad  of 
you.  I'd  begin  to  think  all  the  love  you  used  to  pro- 
fess for  me  was  not  really  true." 

"  Yes,  Har'oart,  it  wa?,"  she  whispered  faintly. 
''-(?od  an'  His  blessed  mother  knows  I  ioved  yeh  too 
well.   Aren't  yeh  goin'  to  keep  yer  promise  ?" 

"  What  promised" 

"  Harbart  I"  she  almost  shrieked,  "yeh  tnusl  make 
me  yer  wife  !  Heaven  knows  I  "o'leeved  every  word 
yeh  sed,  whin  yeh  towld  me  yeh'd  marry  me  in 
Dublin  an'  coine  an'  live  there,  and  that  the  uabors 
'ud  nevar  know  who  y«h  laarriecl.  "  Teh  TtmH  marry 
ihe,  Har'oart  !  Yeh  must !  •!  can't  briug  E<»r;  sorra 
on  me  father's  giey  hairs.  Oh  !  Ha:bart  I  me  dar- 
lint. 'thSt  to  roe  giief  I  lovebettber  nor  me  o\v3  soul, 
do'n't  blsrekcTi  me  name  among  thim  I  was  borntd  an' 
rarsd  wid  !"  '  ..  . 

"  I  assure  jou  I  have  no  wish  to  do  so,"  said  be 
quietly,  ralhcr  awed  by  her  vehemence.  "  Sit  down 
hei-e  iibw  and  lit  us  talk  over  n!att«!-s  quietly." 
.  E«  put  his  arm  around  hsr  ag;un  snd  drew  her  to 
the  stoiiB  step  of  the  stile.  Unable  to  resist  the 
.fascination  of  his  presence.  She  clung  to  him;  \^hilst 
he,  knowing  the  power  he  exercised  over  her,  raised 
her  ifiice  to  his  and  kissed  her. 

"  Now,  M.^rgnrei,  what  isallthi-about  ?  Come,  tell 
me  v>hy  you  have  come  home.  Surely  you  had  morey 
enough  in  what  I  sent,  you  to  k^ep  you  in  Dubiin." 

"  Ah,  Harbart,  it  wasn't  t'ae  moaer  I,  wanted  ;  it 
^as  you.  Siiure  tbe  tihie  vfas  long  and  dark  a'thout 
yeh.  I  tfiiit  up  t'  yer  house  this  evenin'  ft"'  a  .sr,raftg6 
boy  towld  me  yeh  war  gone  t'  inquire  for  jSIasthei 
Jack  that  got  a  fall,  so  I  kem^up  here  t'  wait  for 
yeh.'.'  ... 

*^  Very  kind  of  you  indeed,  Margaret."'  She  fel- 
thore  was  a  sueer  in  tbe  tone,  but  could  not  analyse 
it;  nevertheless,  it  galled  her.  and  she  winced  undej- 
It.  \ 

"  HjKi-baft,"  and  as  she  spoke,  she  timidly  slid  hei' 
hahd  inlo  his,  "are  yeh  glad  f  see  me  ?" 
.  "Vv'onderfully." 

"  But  say  yeh  are."  she  repeated  as  if  only  half- 
undei  stajiding  the  word.  ■  ' 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  of  course,  but  I  would  hav« 
been  better  pleased  had  you  stayed  in  Dublin." 

"  I  coiiidn't  st.ay  away  from  yeh  any  longer.  E 
barti  an'  if  yeh'l!  only  come  t'  the  priest  wid  me  I'ii 
never  ask  t'  come  home  again." 

There  was  a  dead  silence.    Margaret  Carro'l  hi-'I  ' 
come,  firm  in  her  deiermination  to  make  him  k  ■ 
his  promise  to  her.  Away  from  him,  his  infiuc:  e.- 
over  'ler  was  oonsideraoiv  lessened ;  but  now.  \,  lih 
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bis  arms  around  her  and  her  haad  leaning  upon  his 
shoulder,  she  felt  all  prudent  resolves  fast  dissolving, 
felt  all  the  old  glamour  stealing  over  htr. 

"  Harbart,  are  yeh  angry  wid  me  f 

"  I  wish  Tou  ha^  stayed  ia  Dulilin." 

"But,"  she  pleaded,  "  I  wanted  so  much  t'seeyeh." 

"I  promised  to  go  and  sje  yjii — you  believfd  me, 
didn't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  '  she  replied,  hesitatingly,  "  but  yeh  >var  a 
long  time  about  it." 

'•  Well,  and  what  are  you  Kom<x  to  do  now, 
Margaret  ?"  he  asked,-  carelessly.  '"  G  jin;.j  to  stc.y 
herti,  are  you  ?" 

"  Why,  av  coorse  !"  thet  suddenly  raising  herself 
from  his  arms,  she  gn.  ert  up'>;i  lii^  fice,  whit!)  t!ij 
moonlight  fell  ful!  upon.  '•  Harb^irt,  tcU  voe  at 
waiist  are  you  goin'  co'  la  ika  me  ycr  wife  ?" 

With  a  litL..4  amused  Jaugh  he  took  hei- haads  in 
his,  and  si.id  banteruigly  :  ,  * 

'■  Mtrgaret,  don't  you  know  it  is  the  usual  custom 
for  the  geutiemau  to  propose  to  the  lady. '!" 

Her  h.art  boat  violin dy:  ,•  esting  her  haads  from 
his  sri";isp,  she  a.sked  steadily  : 

"  Hai:b:irt,  are  yeh  goiu'  to  marry  me  ?" 

"  What  an  absui-d'  giil  you  are,  Margaret.  Codio, 
Bit  down  here  now  aiii  epeak  to  ma." 

"  Harb:trt  !  Hirbart  !  For  the  love  o'  the  bIc.-:~'.  i 
Saviour  that  kem  on  this  holy  Christinas  D-.-.y. 
tell  me  d'ye  mane  t'  taany  me,an'  mako  an  houe.=t 
woman  av  me  !" 

"  Why,  you're  hoQest,  aren't  yoa  ?" 

"For  God's  Kike,  don't  go  a,u'  be  j'lkiii'  mo  ; 
life  or  (ieath  for  me  to  know.  ' 
,  "  To  know  what  ?" 

She  stood  up  straight  bifore  him  as  he  sat  on  the 
top  of  the  stile,  tier  bonnet  h.-.d  i.AXcn  back  on  her 
neck,  and  her  rich  hais  was  pu^hc  ■(  cirelessly  from 
her  broad,  low  brov/.  Even  by  that  light  the  a,<;oiiy 
and  despairing  expre.ssion  of  her  face  were  alt-arly 
visible.  ilar,i;a4-ai  spoke  truly  wiien  she  s  lid  that  it 
was  lil2  or  deiith  for  her  to  know  from  him  il  he 
meant  to  mairy  her  or  not.  Wiih  che  impulsiveness 
of  her  warm  Celtic  nature  she  had  ^iven  herself  into 
his  power  and  keeping -t— had  honestly  beiisved 
all  the  jilausiule  stories  with  v.  I  t  h.  he  had  fed  htr 
ambition  and  luve.  But  when  \v..t;.  aicer  week  passed 
in  Duuliu  alone  and  her  money  was  ruuningohw-t, 
some  subti?,  \7oii);Uily  instinct  ur.^ed  htr  to  come  fmd 
seek  her  lover,  iinowinjj  she  I:  id  inetriavably  com- 
promised her  gopd  a<nie,  iiaigari  i  felt  that  under  ex- 
istipg  cu-cunJciance:;sUe  could  not  agaia  live  amongst 
ter  formed  neighbours.  To  an  Iri>i'i  peasant  \v6m.iii 
tiie  lo.«3  of  her  pood  iw,mc  is  a  Hot  not  alone  upon 
herself  personally,  but  upon  all  balongiug  to  her  to 
the  third  and.  fourth  generatioiis.  Never  .again  can 
f-ha  hold  up  her  head,  the  lako  step  is  irremediable  ; 
it  is  never  forgottejj,  and  no  after  exempl*«'y  conduct 
upon  her  part  can  wipe  away  tiie  stain.  It  is  a  stern 
ci-ead  whicli  tiju.'i  makes  no  allowances  for  tempta- 
tion, but  its  good  rsstilt  is  the  proverbial  purity  of 
Irishwomen  ah  over  the  world.  fJut  judge  Margaret 
Carroll  tiiercifuUy.  We  urs;e  no  justification  o:  her 
sin,  but  merely  atk  for  her  the  beuefit  of  exteuuatiag 
cireuiustaucs'S.  A  passionate,  loving,  uusophisti(;ati.>d 
girl,  s'ao  was  noetjiial  in  J;/it-;<si'  U'X-  the  cool,  .si^lfli^h, 
un.scrupulous  man  into,  ^\hosc;  hands  .-he  had  unfor- 
tunately falk-n.  With  a  £;upplic;itiHg  look  upon  her 
lovely  face,  and  clasped  hands  raised  m  wild  entreaty) 
she  asked  hoarsely  : 

"Tell  ms  at  wanst,  Harbart  !  are  you  goin'  t' 
marry  me 

Cocl  and  solf-possesEfed,  as  he  invariably  was,  yet 
BLerbert  Chiko  felt  tha:.  hev,:is  brought  to  bay. 

"  Don't  tixlk  nonsense, "  said  he  roughly  and  un- 
f&-Iingly;  "  it  i.i  jjo.isible  you  foi-yut  our  relative  posi- 
tions. I  am  a  gentleman,  and  when  I  nlarry  I  must 
marry  in  my  own  rank  of  life." 

"What!"  she  ixclaimcd,  "  afUier  all  yer  f.ro- 
mises  ;ire  yeh  Koing  t'cast  lue  oil'.'  Didn't  ye!i  often 
tell  me  that  when  I'd  be  y«r  wife  I'd  be  a  match  for 
any  lady  in  tli'i  i:ind'.  Karbarc,  HiVrbart,  dai-lint  ! 
for  the  love  o'  God  say  ye  ll  marry  me  !"  aud  i-n  the 
acony  of  her  soul  she  grovelled  on  the  grass  at  his 
feet. 

'■  Come,  Margaret,  this  is  nousou,?e  !  ITi  toil  you 
what  I'll  do.  ill  pay  your  p.asaap-o  to  Amuiie  i,  or 
Auiitralia,  wherever  you  like,  and  give  you  a  nice  little 
fortu&e  into  the  bargain.  You'll  soon  pick  up  a  hus- 
band ther&  Com3  now,  »t,ind  up  ;  there's  a  good  girl." 

He  put  hiij  arm  around  hor,  to  raise  hur,  but'  she 
flung  it  away  from  her  as  thougli..itS.tung  her.  Sud- 
denly spriniriug  to  her  feet,  she  gave  one  piercing,  de- 
spairing cry,  ai:d  f'.'U  heavily  to  the  ground. 

(To  be  Coritiuued.) 


SHALL  WE  KNOW  THOSE  WHO  LOVE  US  ? 
Shall  we  know  thr.ae  who  lovo  us 
When  this  transient  liiu  i.i  o'er 
•  And  we  tread  the  (inl/tea  <.'ity 
,  Timb  1:03  on  tha  ctthet  shore  ? 
■VVhcn  we  shall  roach  the  Sphit-land 

Will  they  to  us  appear 
\n  ail  ihcir  old,  f.-vraijiar  ^uise— 
Just  as  we  kuew  them  here  ? 

IVhon  we  have  <ii.=it  ti4s  mortai  off 

For  iiV.moi[.vlicy, 
And  tlxe  gLad'i,oui,  witlx  eager  flight 

s;iee  Ss  tlirougii  tl'.a  ether  free, 
Will     tiy  to  its  hii.^s<'ul  hoiiiij 

Wi:!ioiit  a  taint  of  earth, 
Ai:d  Sncl  its  ifie;;(!s  nssoinbled  there 

'io  hail  the-Spiriir-birth  ? 

Shall  we  forget  our  uuscleeds 

And  mir  uiiserics  for  siye,  . 
And  only  pleasaiit'mcmoiie.^  Cone 

Thi-auijiiou;  the  eartioss  tl:t,y  ? 
Aad  shall  u:ir  love,  reliaed  ;iad  pure, 

Need  ao  uhiustisijis  rod. 
But  S'.I  our  souls  with  sweec  coatein. 

And  lead  us  up  to  Go'd  ? 

Oil,  railiant  hope,  oh,  solaop  sweet, 

How  glorious  to  be 
Fi-  )raall  our  earth-born  phantasies 

Koi-  evermore  set  free, 
I\o  loiiyer  Passiou'u abject  glaver^ 

Ail  iribuiatiou  o'er— 
IIo^v  sv,  tot  to  gaia  a  vefiige  sure 

WJhere  grief  can  come  no  more 


GIRLS  OF  THE  PEllIOp.  " 
The  following  strongly-contrasted  sketches  m  the 
English  Girl  and  the  American  Y'.ouug  L.ad^y"  are 
tai.ea  from  a  review  in  the  Amcm'a':i  ^'li'rterf^ 
Jomnal  c/f  the  Medlc^zl  Sciences  for  Jivr.uaxy,  of  \ 
work  on  primary  education  exiled  the  "  The  Building 
of  a  Brain,"  by  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Boston,  the  ^utbor  of 
"  Sex  in  Education."  The  reviewer  begins  by_sliiitfng' 
th^.t  in  English  schools  .  I't  girls  ths  diet  is  simpler 
and  more  nutritious  than  iu  similar  Americ:in  e,->tab- 
lishviients  ;  that  the  mvais  are  better  arn;u^ed  and 
that  more  tiuie  is  allowed  for  them,  and  ths.':  out-dcox 
e.xerci.:e  is  more  strgngly  insisted  oii.  .Siepp  i.5', closely 
attended  tojlirlsof'seveaceen  or  ei^^htton  ;n'o  usuiiily 
sent  to  bed  at  niae  a' clock;  in  ma.ny  sc'uools  no  books 
are  allowed  after  ejgtit.  Tranquillity  oi  i lie  is  ea- 
foroed  ;  up  to.  eighteen  tli?";;'il  .^cl^s  almo.t  nothiug 
of  society,  even  in  her  o"  1  i  "  ho  does  not  fre? 

^ueat  public  encertainc  knows  littia  ancl 

tares  less  whr;t  '  -       ■   .  .rid.  Espe- 

cially is  she  ii  1  .pefiiicioua 

rivalry  aud  p<'!  :  lir.atLoris  or 

graduations  >■:■  i;j.er  tasiis  are  lighter 

th'vn  those  of  i;..  .1  she  hever  conits  into 

competitioB  v.ic'ii  ti.oai.  i'  1.1'^'iic  opiaion  placesi  a  kigl^ef 
estimation  uoon  8t)und  vigorous  health  than  with  lis. 
Sieklintis  and  pallor  are  not  admired  ;  ycung  men 
seek  he  ilthy  wive.-.,  not  intere.sti:ig  i:ivalids.  What 
a  conwast  does  this  :  :  •  .  ;  ■  ,-.  ont  to  wh:.t  we  daily 
se^,around  us.    Tl,.  ^  iuiple-mindtd,  ruddy 

Engli--h  gii  l,  fed  c;-  with  a  care  which  we 

-^shame  to  us — yive  >  iily  t  <  i»ur  fast  hdrses,  remain- 
ing a  girl  till  nature  has  full7  trausfonned  be?'  into  a 
we  miin,  aud  thc'n  blooming  into  a  I'.cble  ■tt'oi-nanhood 
with  a  c  apacity  perfect^}'  to  discharge  hor  duties  iif 
all  relations.  On  th'i  other  hand,  the  ibin  und, hag- 
gard, or  pallid  and  pufty  damsel,  bard  studying,  meal 
neglecting,  chocolate-eatinir,  picivle-devouriug,  sleep 
contemning,  who  despises  vi-alking' e;;ei'cise,  who 
ia  cold  weather  spreads  hfr  skirts  over  the  scprcbing 
blasts  of  tlie  'r^gistei-,'  sad  Vi-ho  will  go  to,  hi;r  pitrties 
and  balls  even  >f  obiij-'i-d  to  plunge  her  ipeo  into  ice- 
vi'ater  to  nrresi.  a  vesaoious  function  !  ^^ook  at  the 
girl  aafl  woman  on  the  other  'sid(4,and-at  the  actitious 
'  young  lady'  on  the  other,  and  see  which  promises 
host  to  the  land  that  breeds  them." 


The  Architect  states  that  "'  iiv.  G'ladstoiic.  is  about 
to  follow  up  the  saile  of  his  house  ii^  Oa.vit.--n(|Hou'se- 
terrace  by  tho  disposal  of  the  pictures  T»hi ah  en- 
riched its  walls,  together  wi'.h  the  coliectiou  of  pot- 
tery and  porcelain,  which  it  is  wall  knov/Q  toob  Mr. 
Gladstone  several  years  to  collect,  and  which  has  re- 
cently been  exhibited  at  the  iirowu  Museum.  Liver- 
pool. The  sale  ia  to  take  place  at  iie.j.srs.  Clu'istie's 
and  Man-son's  rooms  til  June  next,  aud  1  tho  pictures 
will  include  about  one  huudi'cd  specimensi,  in  th.e 
Spanish,  Italian,  Dutch,  and  .English  schools,  togetlier 
wit'a  engravings,'  bronzes,  and  m-trbles.  Tlie  pottei-y 
aud  porceLiiu  coasiSfc.of  ,  choice  English  aiwl  V-'^'fiiga 
specimens.  The  sale  will  ft'l-o  iuciude  a  qn.intity  of 
c.rnaiaejit<il  furniture  of  the  tin;.;  •  T.' •  Xill., 
together  vnt.h  oldGermaa  and  Itaii  •  ' t  plate. 


A  VERY  SUSPICIOUS  LETTER. 

Her  name  was  Julia  Gigzjig,  and  she  was  remark- 
ably handsome — for  a  woman.  Making  due  allow- 
ance  for  t'ne  ses,  I  think  she  was  almost  as  beautiful 
as  I  am,  although  her  moustache  was  a  decided  fall, 
ure,  and  her  shoulders — well,  if  you  fancy  the  "  po- 
lished marble"  kind,  such  as  poets  rave  about,  why, 
you  ought  to  see  mine  !  Still,  Julia  had  a  very  fair 
kind  of  a  shoulder,  considering  her  sex.  The  right 
one,  I  refer  to,  for  as  to  the  left,  that  was  about  three 
inches  too  high.  If  you  admire  sloping  shoulders, 
though,  Julia's  would  have  suited  you  admirably,  for 
they  did  slope  beautifully. 

Miss  Gigzjig's  neck  was  not  quite  so  swanlike  as 
mine;  .still  it  was  quite  swanny.  Her  comple:;ion  was 
good.  Yes,  I  should,  say  that  her  skin  was  nearly  as 
white  a?  milk,  though  it  had  an  azure  tint  that  I 
never  could  ."looount  for,  except  on  thct-suppositiou 
that  she  u?ed  too  much  of  Barlctt's  Liquid  Blueing 
in  her  washing  water.  I  have  another  idea,  regard- 
ing that  azure  tint.  It  might  have  been  caused  by 
the  roflectidii  of  her  Large  and  very  brilliant  eyes, 
fo"r  she  had  a  pair  of  the  bluest  eyes  that  ever 
winked. 

Julia's  form  was  not  quite  so  firmly  rounded  as 
r&ihe  ;*1')tit  you  ffiustretnemberthat  she  was  a  woman 
and  I  don't  believe  I  arn.  Her.  features  were  de- 
cidadly  tos,  and  bo  was  her  hair,  which  was  of  a 
golden  hue,  and  very  luxuriant.  In  fact,  taking  Miss 
Gigajig  aItog.ether  (and  you  could  not  take  her  any 
other  way)  she,  was,  as  I  remarked  before,  a  very 
handsome  jvcroiaa,  considering  her  sex. 

I  was  ildt  alooie  in  this  opinion  of  Julia's  phj-sical 
charais.  For  instance,  Silly  Jagajz  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  liar,         -  . 

i  Uo  w.-vs  of  aU  sweet  petfectncss 
'i'!;e  luuitless  prototype. 

But  I  don'b-  t'ujnk  Billy  reanj'  meant  that.  It  was 
altogether  too  poetical  to  be  tine,  and  he  knew  it  ; 
but  then,  he  v.'as  iii  love,  and  when  a  man's  in  love 
he-dones't  cara  what  he  says  in  prai.se  of  hismistrfes, 
unless  he's  a  roally  conscirntious  j'oucg  man,  just  like 
me.         . ,  . 

,.  Miss, Julia  Gigzsjig  was  an  only  daughter.  I  sup- 
pose thsA  was  yrhat  made  her  feel  so  loaely.  Thftt  v\-as 
what  made  her  hanker  after  my  society,  perhaps. 
Her  father  was  an  nice  old  gentlemen,  with  a  ie;d,  jolly 
red  nose,  and  heowned  the  nicest  old  house  in  Yangt- 
cbsoo,  ■-■rr^.  L'.;  v.iis  was  just  the  nicest  old  lady  you 
ever  sa\, .  . 

I  liy.  ..  ,  ,  loved  her  fo^fourtee•n  years,  steady, 
and  I  ]o\i:i  l-vr'ttilL  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  muie  that 
when  I  once  get  to  loving  a  woniaij,  I^Mu't  stop. 
.There  are  men,  you  know,  that  can. 

I  liva  i;i  'Yungtcheeoo.  !dy  name  is  Tompkins 
Thomp.son,  and  I'm  the  best  looking,  most  agreeable, 
and  the  richest  young  man  jn  town.  If  you  don't 
believe  what  I  say  about  my  personal  beauty,  just 
sisnd'for  my  photograph.  Any  yoiing  lady  in  Yaiigt- 
cheoo  wiU  tell  you  how  agreeable  lam.  As  to  niv 
wealth,  I  .liin  worth  between  forty  and  fifty  millions. 
It  was  -Icio  me  by  iny  father,  w'no  belonged  to  a 
"  riiia.V  As  I^have  no  veiy  extrav.-igant  tastes,  I  ge- 
neralK'  .manage  to  squeeze  along  on  the  interest  of 
my  money,  without  expending  aijy  of  the  principal. 

Well/  as  I  said  before,  I  have^loved  Julia  Ofgajig 
fuurttten  yeai's.  She  knew  that  I  loved  her,  for  I  told 
her  so  several  times.  One  night  I  asked  her  if  there 
was  anything  that  could  induce  her  to  change  hei 
name.  , 

'•  Tojupkins,"  she  .y.id,  geutly  lowei-ing  her  lef< 
shoulder  to  conceai  her  emotion,  "  Tompkins,  do  you 
mean  it  ?" 

'  '■  Honour  bright,"  said  I.  "The  fact  is,  my  dear, 
although  I  1  1  ■  '  '  ■'  "jig  to  be  the  mosc  euphonioui 
name  th:'.t  f  bore,  it's  nothing  but  a  darn 

bother  to  .    .     ti.e  g's  will  get  mixtid  the  best 

I  can  do.  Isow,  if  you  could  be  induced  to  change 
it  to  Thompson,  you  would  make  me  the  happiest 
man  Yangtclieoo  ever  held  within  its  liuiits." 

Qiuckis  tiiLiiigofi  her  chignon, she  laid  her  head  down 
upon  my  bosom,  aud,  rolling  her  beautiful  blue  eyes 
into  positioc,  she  said,  iu  tii&t  sweet  voice  of  hers, 
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the  melody  of  which  has  so  often  set  my  teeth  on 
edse  :  "  Ask  pa." 

Then  I  kitssd  her  ruby  lips  and  pressed  her  one- 
Bided  form  to  my  wildly-throbbing,  finc'y-developed, 
enowy  bosom. 

"  0  !  my  darlin;?  I"  I  cried,  "this  is  too  mi:ch." 

"  Iv'ow,  Tompkias,"  s  it'i  Julia,  ''don't  let  out 
your  emotions  to  iciv  r:.r(i■^t  extant,  till  you  Cud  out 
what  the  paternal  G.  his  to  s.-,y  about  thi.s  proposal 
of  yours.    Let  us  go  to  him  together." 

"  Wiiere  is  ha  ?  In  the  library  '"  I  asked,  risiiug, 
taking  her  h;\nd  in  mine. 

Perhaps  you  never  noticrd  in  yonr  re.adings  that 
'the  stnrn  parent"  is  always  in  tha  iibi'ary  ivhen 
(vantcd  by  'iis  daughter's  lovcj'  ?  V!'e\i,  h",  alwMvs  ie, 
in  wnrka  of  tictwn.  But  as  this  i.?n't  a  work  r,f  fcc- 
tion,  you  won't  be  surprised  to  learn  thit  Mr.  Gii^z- 
jis  did  not  visit  the  library  a  rjreat  deal,  and  on  this 
particular  evening  he  wa.<  smoking  his  pipe. 

.Julia  halving  adjusted  her  chignon,  we  went  out 
together,  and  I  told  the  old  geor-leaj;),n  just  what 
ti-oubled  me.  "Mr.  Gi>,::'ii-."  :  :id  I,  "I  love  your 
daughter,  and  your  d.-.i;  .  '.i -r  '.  v.  s-.j  j.  We  have 
concluded  thit  v,-e  wouk.  ;>>  get  mariit-d  if  you 
sre  wiliing.  I  believe  I'm  a  gentiemeri  of  good  moral 
ibaracter,  and  my  credit  is  good  at  the  grocer's.  I 
think  I  can  m,-'.ke  your  n.-.uibttr  bapnj'  if  you'll  only 
give  me  a  c'.'anc^  x',  f-v.  I  c\  v.'r  rii"  r  her  just  such 
a  home  as  I  would  liks  to  prosent,  but  perhaps  we 
shall  ba  just  as  Jiay.py  in  a  cottage  as  we  could  be  in 
a.  palcc:-.    I  Lave  liOt  liuuh  vo  oSer,  I  know." 

I  paused  to  brsatlie,  and  Mr.  Gi^'zjig  removed  Ms 
pipe  from  his  mouth. 

"  Tompkins,"  sai-i  h.-,  I  rather  like  you,  but  you've 
got  a  riv.d  in  my  ^^cv-^i  'U^,  .-ud  the  said  riv.vl  has 
only  this  •nir.'it'^  lofc  my  p;-6,,aiice,  H«  asked  Uie  for 
mv  dau"h'  T  s  !".  !"■"!.  ' 

■^'Eut  y  u  <::-;i,'t— ■' 

■'■'No,  I  didii't,  ■jive  lim  a  decided  ansv.-sr.  T  told 
him  if  he  wtra  .1  g-t  iuto  some  respectable  business, 
;"n^n,  if  he  couM  s')o\/  ma  thit  h  i  was  able  to  sup- 
port a  wife,  why.  i>erh.'ps  I'd  let  him  have  Julia." 

"And  my  liva'.'s  name  ?" 

'•Is  J;iaa2z.  iauiilia-.iy  called  Billy.  But  as  he  is 
only  wortb  £-Ui],  while  you  aro  worth  £1,000,  why,  if 
Julia  thinks  she  likes  you  well  enoiij-h  to  marry  you, 
why,  darn  mel  if  I  stand  between  two  loving  he.irts." 

"Oh,  my  father!'  cried  Juii.i,  "c;n  you  doubt 
that  I  love  Lim  ?"  and  she  folded  me  in  her  brawny 
irms. 

"  Well,  no,  after  such  a  proof  of  your  affection," 
iDSwered  the  old  gentleman,  and  without  any  more 
vdo,  he  HTose,  ;:nd  remarking  ccniadf.ntially,  "  Bless 
j-ou,  my  childreD,"  went  into  the  house,  leaving  Julia 
and  I  to  b.i.-k  in  the  li^:Lt  o:  each  other's  smiltsand 
to  snick'': ]■  over  o'w  -'o  >ii  i  r'ui'e. 


Like  the  ktt  JoLr  Q.  0:1 


net  easily  jtaiou.-..  '  r-r^a  y,,:,  !  nr 
llways  u-cii  Sjiiiewbat  jeali  ui 
Jagazz.     I  know  Billy  isn't  one  hsH'  = 
[  srn.     Ke  hadn't  got  ray  wavy,  v..j; 

ny  1- .1  f  <  f '.;;'0  -.     As  I'-  'r  ey  

f..u  "  ;i,  .:  '-:a..>  .  .e  oars't  c-'U: 1. 
sucli  1  J  .1.:  (,i  s.  u:-'..--  •  ..-  :  ^ 
Billy's  eye  has  .'in  ii  ..  !  :  .  it  (  i  i  - 
iuav;n.3  nothii;;;- \ i  .  .   -i  ,  ,  i,;, 

th'i  vary       ■  '. 
regulate  l  ■        .-  ,  l.y  ;        ; .  I.  l; 

destroy  tiie  tu'ect  oi  th 
to  hare  one's  eye  flop  o- 
out,  and  then,  po);  it  ! 
your  opportunity  is  Ic 


f  Venice,  I  am  "one 
zt  confess  thst  I've 
>  f  'V>"illiam  Henry 

biin.'some  as 
.:'  ;t  'a  dv,  nor 
e.l.  .^ay  what 
c- ' ii;  ^ ■ .- :     1.     I'  cai ity  with 
V    V.  Ai:d  then 
;    . -It  <■!     ii!in:;  (-."er  and 
■  V         which  piays 
:  -    :-;e:,  "    Anv  well 
•  ;       ;  I  iMi  liow  it  must 
'  l-tLi  ill;:-;?:  gl.iuces 
' .  I      .t  ;o  j"  >p  it 
..;u,  ,iud  o  ,-  iliat  time 
Sec;  how  it  is,  d.ai't  von? 


But  Wimien  are  stran.ce  creatnr.os.  'llv  y  always 
m.'irry  just  the  men  u:  i.t  you  t  '  .  ;  iv  v  rj\,-kt  not  to 
m-iiry.  I  heard  of  a  wo:  ■.-.'k  v.  i...  .■.-.•.vv.  A  man  with 
only  one  leg,  becau.vt>,  as  sb.e  said,  two-leg^^ed  men 
w.re  so  conimon.  No"/  wasn't  it  quite  as  natural 
th.-it  roy  Jr.lia  should  i  ■  T  'Iv  ''  btcau.ehe 
had  only  one  good  ey-.  ;  ..i  I  of  va- 
riety, and  I  must  conrc.-   t'  -    .  1   uioii'jton- 

ous  having  So  many  two-ey^d  men  around.  Don't 
you  t'nink  so.  frentle  veadei'  ? 

So  you  understand  now,  I  hope,  why  I  was  jealous 
of  William  Hr^^vy.     Wh?;!  I  loft  Julia  that  i^ight, 


o:-;r  u;-ion,  you 
waa  happ 


•  •d  tbo  i\\ 
■:;c,  -}<[  nal 


1... 


1 


c  nsc-nt  to 

■-  th.t  I 

I  tl:nuu:lit  of  Bill, 


and  I  rome;ijbc:ed  tii.;t  Zlr.  t.<l_.i_jig  had  said  that 
Le  had  an  aEfection  for  him,  and  I  remembered  that 
Julia,  altluHigh  admitting  ib.it  ;•!)  -  loved  me,  had 
ns'.xi-  s.iid  thi'.t  s'lK  (iiln't  •  more.  You 

m 'v  think  t' at  I  b^id  !i-ti.;  >  :  _  .,  :.'i;:.v,  f  o  f.ir, 

at  least  ;  U'at  you  don't  know  v.  oman  so  v.  eli  as  I  do. 
I  tiiink  I'm  pri.tty  well  acquainted  with  the  sex, 


for  you  must  remember-  that  my  mother  was  a  wo- 
man. 

Yea,  I  passed  a  miserable  night  thinking  of  Wil- 
liam, and  I  i-emember  pretty  mi.-ier.'^ble  all  the  next 
day.  It's  all  very  well  for  a  woman  to  say  that  alie 
loves  you,  but  rheri  is  nothing  satiofactory  to  ine  in 
such  a  decl-.ration,  unless  the  lady  declares  e:!plicitly 
that  she  loves  me  better  than  she  does  any  othrr  roan. 
This  is  .1  peculiirity  of  mine,  although  I  a.«ure  you 
that  I'm  not  naturally  inclined  to  be  jca.loub — 
oh,  no  I 

Lovin,g  Hiss  Gigzjig  as  I  did,  it  was  perff'ctly  natu- 
ral that  I  shoi;ld  eucieavour  tosati.-fy  myself  in  re- 
gard to  the  exact  state  of  her  feelings  for  me.  C'^n- 
sequently  I  called  at  her  house  the  next  evening, 
with  a  firm  determination  to  have  a  perfect  under- 
standing with  her. 

When  I  reached  the  house  I  found  that  Jidia  was 
out.  "  Ha  !  out,  eh  ?  And  perhaps  at  this  very  mo- 
ment," thought  I,  "  she  is  walking  with  William  of 
the  vitreous  optic." 

I  turned  away  with  a  determination  of  seeking  her 
throug'n  every  street  in  Yangtcheoo.  As  I  walktd 
down  the  path  towards  the  gate  my  eye  fell  upon  a 
piece  of  white  paper,  lying  right  ii:  the  path  befo;e 
me.  I  picked  it  up.  Great  heavt  us  I  it  was  a  letter, 
and — .-.nd  ci:uld  I  believe  my  eyes  ?  It  w.a.-;  Julia's 
handwritin.i;  1   and  it  commenced  "  Dear  Willi.im  !". 

I  read  that  letter.  I  don't  rememb'^r  'itow  that,  I 
was  at  pH  curious  as  to  its  contents,  but  I  did  get  in- 
terested in  i*',  I  will  admit.  That  you  may  uudei-- 
staiid  just  h':iw  interesting  it  was,  I  give  you  a  copy 
of  it.    Here  it  is  :— 

"  Dear  'V/iiiUM-jIf  you  love  mo,  come  to  me  at 
once.  Come  ere  it  be  too  late.  It  is  as  you  feared. 
He  loves  me.  He  has  asked  my  hand  in  marriage, 
and  father  has  giv^n  his  conient  to  v\u-  imi->n.  iCo- 
tbiug  is  left  for  us  to  do  but  to  elope,  for  I  c.^a  never 
-i-no,  never— be  his  bride.  Oh,  William,  my  Billy  ! 
come  to  the  arms  of  your  own  "  Aiu^lia.'' 

I  folded  that  letter  carefully  and  put  it  in  my 
pocket — then  I  tore  my  hair.  I  don't  thin't;  I  ever 
felt  worse  in  all  my  life.  If  my  memory  serves  me. 
I  think  I  was  slightly  profane  upon  tbii  interesting 
occasion.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  I  made  some  re- 
marks about  the  female  ses  in  general,  and  Miss  Ju- 
lia Gigzjig  in  particular,  that  were  not  at  all  compli- 
mentai  y. 

Now  I  enjoy  a  little  fun  just  as  well  as  any  man 
you  ever  saw,  that  is,  generally  speaking.  But  I 
don't  like  any  such  practical  jokes  as  it  v,-ss  endent 
Miss  Gigzjig  had  been  playing  upon  me,  in  thus  lead- 
ing mo  to  bjlirve  that  her  'ucart  was  all  mine  own. 
And  why  did  she  give  Vv  illiam  to  understand  in  her 
letter  that  she  was  obliged  to  marry  me  if  she  re- 
mained in  Yanctchcoo  ?  Why  did  she  sign  her  name 
"Amelia  '' !  Why  did  she  tell  me,  why  did  she  tell 
her  father,  that  she  loved  me  when  she  didn't  '  That 
was  what  I  wanttd  to  k;;ow.  1  couidtf't  understand 
it  at  all. 

"  I  shall  go  mad  1"  I  yelled,  and  I  was  somcv.-hat 
mad  already. 

"  AVell,  whil-^  I  was  t^'aring  .around  there  in  the 
front  y.ird,  groaning  and  grindmg  my  teeth,  who 
should  appear  but  Julia. 

Tl:c  radiance  of  I'pr  boanty  .-.'rin  d 

To  aaake  the  light  thiouyh  w  iiii.-h  she  came, 

but  her  beauty  didn't  have  any  efiect  upon  me  now. 
No,  I  stood  and  glart  d  at  her. 

"  Tomt.'kins,  what  ails  you  i"  she  asked,  in  her  bird- 
like voice. 

"'Can  you  ask  ma  ?"  I  inquired. 

Well,  she  thought  sho  could,  anil  she  did,  and  she 
looki'd  as  innocent  as  a  lamb  the  while. 

0,  I'al^e  and  er  a  1  cicature  !"  I  cried,  "  woul.lst 
thou  bic.ik  my  htai  t  '  Would,  t  thou  drive  :n?  to  dis- 
traction ?  Go— go  to  thy  William,  go  to  yo-.u-  Billy. 
Let  him  clasp  to  his  bosom  his  ovru  Ainv!:a." 

"  His  who  ?" 

"  His  own  Amelia,"  I  repeated,  and  I  think  she  be- 
gan to  understand  my  meauingtuen,  partially. 

"  Oh,  you've  found  it  out  ':"  she  cried,  trying  to 
throw  herJelf  into  my  arms. 

•'You  are  decidedly  cool  ^b•^ut^t."  I  remarked. 
"Perhaps,  Mit-s  Gigzjig,  you  tuiux  thi  re  is  no  ha; m 
in  thus  trifling  with  a  young  gentleman's  aifectious. 
Perhaps  you  can  go  on  doing  thi.s  thing  with  impu- 
nity; but,  no  !  you  shall  sufi'er  for  it  !  I'll  strike  you 

through  your  Billy  I  I'll  have  his  heart's  b  no  ! 

I'll  lia\e  his  vla.'.-i  cvf  '" 

Tlvit  ^lv■t  ^..ik  ciie  t.  .u-d  ;-iie  >--''-.^-d.  I  tb-:gl;t 
that  she  sniilert;i,  but  I  may  have  bc  t-n  mistaken.  I 
saw  my  advantage,  however,  and  determined  tg  fol- 


low it  up  ;  and  so  1  drew  from  my  rocket  her  letter, 
and  fl'dunted  it  before  my  eyes. 

"  Now  do  you  know  what  I  mean*"  said  I.  "  Do 
you  recogni.-e  this  letter  '!" 

She  enatOiieil  it  from  :ny  hand,  and  then  h^irst  out 
laughirg.  "  Oh,  Tonipkins,  ivh.rs;  did  you  find  this? 
I've  hunted  f;-ir  it  .all  over  the  hoi-.s?." 

"  I  dare  .'■ly  you  lia  ve,  Mi.-s  Gitrzgi'.;,  .and  it's  a  grei.t 
pity  that  Billy  couldn't  have  found  it  iiistead  of  n^t." 

"  Billy  ';  ^Vhy,  Tompkins,  voti  didn't  think 
thatr' 

She  just  folded  ms  in  her  arms  then,  and  kissed  me 
foui  teen  tim^s  without  stopping  to  breathe.  "  Why, 
you  fooli.-<h  fdiow,  this  i.>  o.'.ly  a  >-i;  frciu  my  grc-iit 
story,  entiti  d  "  Kfiuru,  or  t'le  rc''e.  of  ^fos;oe  JliU, 
now  being  ;  ub:ishtdin  the  'V'^'eekly  lilovvhurd.  Dida'i 
you  knov,'  that  I  was  an  authoiest  V 

"  An  authoress  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you  don't  love  Billy?" 

"  No.    I  do:!"c  love  anyb'Kly  but  you." 

"  Oh  !  Julia  !  come  to  tho'-e  arm.-." 
She  came.    Then  we  kisssd. 

"'  And  n'.'W,  Tompkins,  promise  me  one  thiEg," 
said  Julia. 

"'  Anything,  darling." 

"  Promise  me  that  you  won't  take  Billy's  glass 
eye." 

"  I  won't  take  anything  b'at  you,  dearest."  I 
said. 

And  I  didn't. 

I  don't  thmk  this  is  much  cf  a  story,  dear  reader. 
I  know  my  wife  could  wTite  a  great  deal  better  oae  ; 
b'at  then,  shj  writes  fiction  while  I  stick  to  f^cts. 


The  breeding  and  ei'hibition  of  Srst-ciaf-s  speci- 
mens of  dogs,  poultry,  and  pigeons  is  likely  to  re- 
ceive a  new  impetus  from  the  poultry,  pigeon,  and 
dog  show  held  in  the  Exhibition  Building  in  1872. 
::ieyt:r,al  of  the  gentlemc-n  who  were  members  of  th» 
late  Ornithoiosical  S'xiety,  which  managed  that  ex- 
cellent show,  ha.ve  decided  on  estubhshing  a  new  s<>- 
ciety  with  the  above  object.  If  properly  started  sue- 
ce.'^s  cannot  fail  to  attend  an  effort  to  improve  the 
breed  of  these  animals,  which  have  so  many  enthu- 
siastic adnn:ers.  Jlr.  Staunton,  Serpentine-avenue 
Sandymount,  is  the  secret-arj'^ro  tem.,  and  any  gen 
tleman  interested  in  the  movement  is  requested  i 
cominui:.ic.ite  with  him. 

The  Spa::;  -h  fi'outier  has  been  viol.ited.  inafasbion, 
however,  not  contemplated  'oy  the  laws  of  war.  il. 
Godard,  the  aeronaut,  v/bom  M.  Tissaudier's  laureLs 
will  not  suffer  to  reiaain  upon  the  solid  earth,  mounted 
his  gallant  balloon  Saturue,  at  5.30  p.m.,  bouuc; 
for  parts  unk.iov.  n.  NVit'li  him  ascended  M.  Vinson, 
gardc-ycneral  of  streams  and  forests  ;  M.  Julian,  of 
Algiers  ;  and  a  special  corretpondent  of  Bordeaur. 
In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  they  had  tra- 
velled from  Eayonne  to  the  frontier,  as  is 
proved  by  the  discovt-ry  of  a  newspaper  dropped 
i'u  the  vilinge  of  Aspelc'i-tv'.  Already  th  y  com- 
pisi'.:ed  of  terrible  ccld.  At  nightfall  the  'oall  .on  had 
roac  lif  d  the  Pvrences,  and  they  were  obliged  to  throw 
out  all  their  ballact  to  top  its  lofty  peaks.  About 
nine  p  m.  the  wind  freshenx-d,  driving  them  south- 
ward r.ith  desperate  speed.  Then  snow  bet^aa  to 
fall  so  thickly  that  ali  kuov/iedge  of  their  course  v.-as 
lo;t.  The  balloon  plunged  and  tossed  as  in  a  whirl- 
wind amongst  the  mmjntain  blists.  After  fouvhoure 
of  acute  pain  and  anxiety  Godard  fancied  ha  saw 
lights  down  below,  and  it  was  resolved  to  descend  at 
any  riik.  But  on  rjulling  the  escape-cord  he  f.juad 
that  the  valve  was  blocked  with  snow.  No  cour<== 
remained  but  to  cut  the  silk,  and  thir-,  with 
one  consent,  the  travellers  agreed.  What  exactly 
biippenod  tnen  we  have,  not  yet  h:-ard,  for  these 
luckless  o;;plo:^ers  of  the  sl-.y  are  fc.^ticely  in  a  state 
to  answer  questions.  How  iongaiterw.^rd^  M.  Vinson 
recovered  consciousness,  to  find  his  comrades  all 
iiiseusiide  around  him  on  the  sno'>v,  and  in  the  pitchy 
ui^ht,  is  still  unknown.  But  recover  he  did,  and 
even  found  strength  to  drag  himself  av.-ay.  Pre- 
sently two  men  passed  at  a  little  distance,  and  JL 
Vinson  made  himself  heard.  They  carried  him  to 
Pami.oluna.  soma  mile  and  a  half  av.-ay,  v.-bonce  a 
cart  was  sent  to  bring  in  the  other.s.  They  Lad  all 
regained  consciousness,  but  were  incapable  of  mov- 
ing. M.  Godard  appears  to  have  suffered  mo.st,  and 
it  IS  as  yet  impossible  to  say  w'nat  injuries  he  h-vs  re- 
ceived. The  otbci-  travellers  are  bruised  feirfully, 
but  seem  to  have  und<^rgone  no  orgajiic  mi.scfcief. 

Ki  i-  r.ri!«  ',Kiii'o.-t  aa  ;  licst  .ic:i.  at  l.'s.  i'.u.  pt:  lb.,  is 
,'.  LO;:iii:::.'-:M:"-  i"':  ti.o  an^s..  :.;a-i;>  iu:;'jr.i;,i,  ai'.ii  ; uataius 
all  that  is  leciuisite  to  make  Tta  perfect.  7  Soatu  Grea; 
£iecirge's<-$treet,.CubUii. 
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LAME  HETTY. 

A  WORKIN-Q  MAN'S  ROJIAInCE. 

1  an  the  foreman  in  a  shirt  and  drawer  factory.  I 
am  forty  years  old,  and  I  nsver  was  particularly  liand- 
soaie  to  look  at.  I  don't  suppose  my. manners  are 
especially  fascinating  either,  for  the  girls  mostly  call 
me,  as  I  am  given  to  understand,  "  Old  Crusty"  and 
"  Bear."  Not  that  I  mean  to  be  cross,  but  some 
people  ha "sn't  the  agreeable  ways  of  others. 

I  have  sat  beliind  the  tall  dask  in  Tape  and  Button- 
bell's  nineteen  years.  I've  seen  a  good  manjr  curious 
phases  of  life  within  that  time,  but  the  most  curious 
of  all  happened  to  myself  personally,  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  had  it  happen  for  live  pounds,' 
said  Danuison. 

Donnison  had  charge  of  the  out-of-doors  depart- 
ment, and  he  came  in  on  that  wet,  drizzly  February 
evening,  to  stand  by  the  fire  in  my  room.  'We  had 
not  lighted  the  g^s  yet ;  the  press  and  hurry  ot  work 
wore  over  for  the  day,  audit  was  very  quiet  and  pleas- 
ant in  the  I'ed  .shine  of  the  coals.  I  was  sitting  on 
my  tall  stool,  biting  the  feather  end  of  a  quill  pen, 
and  thinking — thinking  of  I  .scarce  knew  what. 

"  What  hiis  hj^ppened  now  ?' '  said  I. 

"  It's  Lame  Hetty,"  said  Dennison.  "  Two  rolls 
of  work  missing,  and  Hetty  declares  she  brought  'em 
here." 

I  bid  down  the  goose-quill  Lame  Hetty  had  been 
in  my  tiioughts  somehow  all  that  rainy  twilight,  just 
as  people  and  things  will  take  possession  of  your 
brdu  at  times,  and  you  can't  help  yourself.  A  sc)ft- 
eyed,  low-voiced  ghl,  who  walked  with  a  crutch,  and 
always  wore  delicate  greys  and  dove  colours.  I 
knew  her  from  the  throng  because  of  the  "  tan  tap" 
of  her  crutch,  and  used  always  to  speak  to  her  when 
I  saw  her  standing  in  the  long  line  of  girls  who 
waited,  on  Saturday  night,  to  deliver  their  work  and 
receive  their  pav. 

"  That's  bad,"  said  I. 

"  Two  pounds'  worth  of  shirts,"  said  Dennison, 
"  order  shirts  too,  and  that  makes  it  worse.  I'm 
soiTy  for  the  girl  ;  she  had  a  pretty  face  of  her  own, 
and  I  always  liked  her  ;  but  of  course  it's  necessary 
to  stand  by  rules.  Loses  her  deposit,  and  no  more 
work." 

"  But  suppose  she  pays  for  the  missing  work  ?" 

"  It  isn't  likely  she'll  do  that,"  said  Dennison. 
"  This  sort  of  girl  seldom  has  two  pounds  ahead."' 

"  I  don't  beheve  it's  her  fault,  Dennison,"  in- 
sisted I. 

"  She  is  respocsible,  isn't  she  ?" 
"  Yes,  but—" 

Just  t'nen  Mr.  Buttonbell  came  in,  with  a  great 
order  in  his  hand  from  a  great  house.  I  looked  at  it. 

"  "We  shall  have  a  hght  pull  of  it,  sir,  to  fill  this," 
eaid  I  dubionsly. 

"  But  it  must  be  filled,"  said  he.  "  Put  on  all 
your  hands.  Turn  on  a  full  head  of  st^am.  It 
■won't  do  to  let  Peck  and  Pattison  go  to  any  other 
place." 

And  he  bustled  away. 

"  Very  unfortunate,"  said  Dennison,  "  Lame  Hetty 
VfDS  one  of  our  best  hands." 

Hetty  Dorrauce  came  the  next  morning,  as  usual, 
to  receive  work,  and  she  had  £2  in  her  hand. 

"  Some  kind  f  liend  has  sent  me  this  to  pay  for  the 
lost  rolls  of  work,  sir."  said  she  to  me. 

"  You're  in  luck,  Hetty,'"  said  I,  frowning  over  a 
long  column  of  figures,  aud  trying  not  to  blush  under 
the  earnest  look  of  htr  soft  bnnvn  eyes. 

"And  I'm  much,  oh,  so  much  obliged  to  him, 
■whoever  he  is,"  she  added,  in  a  lovv  tone.  But  I 
can't  use  it  unless — unless  you  think  I  am  innocent." 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  t-aid  I,  looking  up,  at  the  quiver 
of  her  voice.  "  I  don't  believe  you  wouJd  tixke  a  pin, 
Eetty.  I've  known  you  for  four  years,  and  I  believe 
you  are  a  good  girl.  It's  an  awkward  mistake  some- 
where; but  there  are  not  many  mistakes,  my  gh-1,  but 
what  God  clears  up  in  his  own  good  time.  Now  take 
your  place  in  line  ;  there's  no  time  to  be  lost  this 
morning." 

So  tbe  matter  was  settled  ;  but  somehow  a  cloud 
rested  on  Lame  Hetty.  Those  v.'ho  h.'d  been  fnst 
friends  before  aToid>  d  her  now  ;  the  coar->er-ininded 
whispered  and  giggled  when  the  "tap  tap"'  of  her 
Axttch  sounded  on  the  fioor. 


"Oil.  Mr.  Harvey,"'  said  poor  Hetty  one  oay,  v>-licn 
Jenny  \\'arren,  the  proudest  and  pre  Uiest  of  our  yirk, 
had  declined  to  r.  spend  to  her  modest  bow,  "  it's 
very,  v.  ry  hard  to  baar." 

"  Wait.  Hetty  ;  only  wait,"  said  I  cheerily. 

"  But  it  b]  caking  my  heart,"  said  she.  They  all 
think  tiuit  I  .mi  a  thief." 

"  I  doii't,  Hetty." 

"  I  kuo-iv  tb.it,  sir.  I  should  drown  myself,  if  at 
least  one  jjeison  in  the  ■world  didn't  behevo  that  I 
was  innocent." 

The  winter  wore  itself  away.  The  busy  season  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  comparative  dulness,  and  among 
tho  hand.i  .■it!T,ck  iff  the  list  was  Hetty  Dorrauce. 

■'  Ouoe  a  thief  always  a  thief."  said  old  Jones,  the 
cutter.  "I'd  just  as  soon  that  girl  shoukhi't  work 
for  us." 

"  I  would  stake  my  honour  that  the  is  no  thief,  Mr. 
Jones,"  said  I  hotly. 

"  Weil,  it's  neces.-^ary  to  curtail  the  list  a  little,  and 
it  may  as  well  be  Hetty  as  any  one,"  retorted  the  old 
man.  • 

But  Helty  never  came  to  learn  her  doom.  Day 
after  day  went  by,  and  the  familiar  tap  of  her  crutch 
sounded  no  more  on  the  floor.    I  grew  uneasy. 

"  Perhaps  she  is  sick — alone — in  want  ?"  I  thought. 
And  the  more  1  pondered  on  the  matter  the  more  un- 
easy I  felt." 

"  Perhaps  ."ihe  is  dead  !"  . 

And  with  that  last,  ovcrv.-helming  thought  came 
the  full  revelation  of  my  own  heart. 

I  had  grown  to  love  Hetty  Dorrance. 

Well,  why  not  ?  I  could  afford  a  wife  as  well  as 
most  men.  Hetty  was  only  a  sewing  girl,  and  lame 
at  that,  but  she  had  a  face  like  one  of  God's  angels, 
and  ft  heart  as  white  as  a  lily.  Of  that  I  felt  certain, 
i  loved  her  ;  why  should  I  not  marry  her  ? 

So  I  sat  down  and  ■wiote  her  a  little  note,  saying 
simply  that  L  loved  her,  and  asking  her  if  she  could 
conswat  to  become  my  -wife  ;  and  I  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  I  would  call  on  the  morrow  to  receive  her 
answer. 

J ust  as  I  had  sent  my  letter  off  there  came  a  knock 
at  the  door. 

"  1\I.".  Harvey,  are  you  alone  ?  Can  I  apeak  to  you 
for  one  moment  '<" 

"  Is  that  you,  Helena  Arden  ?  "Why,  I  thought 
you  were  married  and  gone  !"  cried  I. 

"  i  am  married — to  a  speouthrift  and  a  villain," 
said  she,  with  a  little  hoarse  laugh,  "  and  I  am  going 
to-morro'w  ;  but  I  wanted  to  say  a  word  to  you  first. 
I  wanted  to  pay  you  for  something." 

'■  For  what  V 

"  That  roll  of  workthat  peopleaccused  Hetty  Dor- 
rance, the  lame  girl,  of  taking." 
"  Helena  !  Did  you  take  it  V" 

"Yes,"  she  cried  recklessiy,  "I  took  it  !  I  wanted 
money  sorely  then  ;  tbe  landlady  wouldn't  let  me 
have  my  trunks  to  be  married  until  I  paid  her  what 
I  owed  her.  ■  I  was  standing  by  inme  Ketty  that 
night.  1  saw  her  lay  the  piles  of  work  on  the  desk  ; 
I  saw  'em  slip  and  fall  off  the  heap.  I  was  just  going 
away,  and  it  was  an  easy  thing  f.>r  me  to  stoop,  as  if 
for  my  own  pocket-handkerchief,  and  pick  'em  up. 
I  pawned  them,  thinking  I  could  easily  redeem  them, 
but  I  never  did.  Here  is  money  to  pay  for  them. 
I  hope  Hetty  was  not  blamed." 

"  She  was,  though,"  said  I  slowly. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Helena  flightilyj  "  I've  done 
my  best.    Will  you  see  that  she  is  righted  ?" 

"  As  far  as  I  can." 

And  Helena  went  away,  muttering  to  herself  some- 
thing about  all  her  accounts  being  closed  at  last.  I 
paid  but  little  attention  to  it  at  the  time,  but  I  re- 
memberde  it  afterward. 

I  went  the  next  evening  to  Hetty's  simply  lodgings, 
over  a  baker's  shop. 

"  Miss  Dorrance  !"'  said  the  baker's  wife,  meeting 
me  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  ■with  a  baby  in  her  arms. 
'•  Why,  didn't  you  know  ?    She"s  moved  away." 

"  Moved  !    And  my  letter  ?" 

"  We  got  a  lette»  here  yesterday,  sir,  and  we  for- 
warded it  to  her." 

So  I  went  to  a  little  gem  of  a  brown  stone  house, 
all  bay  windows  aud  balconies,  standing  in  its  own 
grounds,  aud  there  was  Hetty  at  the  casement,  watch- 
ing for  me. 

■'  Hetty,"  said  I,  "  did  you  get  my  letter  ?" 

"Yes,  iSIt.  Harvey." 

"  And  what  is  your  answer  ?" 

"  That  I  will  be  yutir  wife,  Mr.  Harvey,  and  that  1 
am,  oh,  so  thankful  to  have  gained  a  good  man's 
love  !" 

I  stooped  and  kissed  her  daisy  fac«. 


I  ''I  suppose  you  are  sew-iug  here,  Hetty  ?"  mid  I, 
"  It  is  a  h;>nd.3ome  hou.3e." 

"No,"  said  Ketty,  half  Liu^^hing  and  half  crying. 
"  I  live  here." 

Hetty.    \Va  '" 

" My  grnndr.ncle  died,"  scid  Hetty.  "He  was  an 
old  ba-;ueLa-  r.ud  hated  us  all.  "lait  be  couldn't  take 
his  mo<r:ey  witb  hiui.    I  ba.ve  inhciitcd  it  all." 

"It  cannot  be  pjssi'ole,  "  said  I,  rubbing  my  fore- 
head. 

"  But  it  is  possible,"  said  Hetty.  "  And  it  is  true. 
I  was  just  going  to  send  to  you  to  pay  that  two 
pounds  when  I  got  your  letter." 

"  I  have  been  paid,  my  girl,"  said  I,  and  I  told  her 
about  Helena  Ai  den. 

The  next  day  we  saw  a  littio  paragraph  in  the  pa- 
pers, how  an  unknown  wouiau,  vaih  the  words.  "  He- 
lena Arden"  writtL'n  ui:  her  pod^et-handkerchitf,  had 
drowned  herself  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  crowded 
river  piers. 

That  is  my  story.  •  It  is  simple  enough  ;  and  yet 
I  think  it  has  the  elements  of  romance  ii  it. 


PUFFING  A  \rEED. 

To-d.iy,  T.hpn  loun.iinj  on  my  cliair, 

A  mild  cigar  wiiain  luy  liTni  js, 
1  ^v.^tcb^•d  the  sinoke  r.i  l  t!  ;  ■  ;;-U  the  air, 

Like  thought  th:>t  l-o^.s  but  foEilly  lingers. 

I  turned  my  eyes  info  tho  room, 

Towaixl-;  tlie  desk  ■avon  the  tabic, 
Aud  took  cut  I'f  its  olden  gloom, 

A  bunch  of  vi  lets  -with  a  label. 

Violets  !  ISot  now  but  or.ce  more  sweet 
Th;i,n  suutle.it  scout  of  life's  or  Lubiu's, 

Jlore  blue  than  bluest  cloiid.s  that  fleet 
Across  divinities  of  Kubcus. 

I  knew  they  brouLiht  with  their  sweet  selves 
More  hopes  ti.au  s.omctimos  comes  to  moitalsi. 

Soft  dreams  ti:at.  like  tU.  Uowery  elves. 
Sing  'round  but  never  cross  oi™  port,, 

I  saw  a  pair  of  tear-v.(£t  eyes, 

A  mouth  tiat  cfald  not  sj  eal;  bnt  tremblo- 
How  strange  tiiat  eyes  may  utti,'r  lies. 
When  lips  too  weak  are  to  dissemble. 

I  felt  my  heart  throb  as  it  once 
Had  done,  with  lOvc  ih.\t  lit  its  heaven-» 

A  Uttle  an5;el  did  en.!C  .nee 
Itself  beside  the  earth-bought  leaven. 

I  saw  a  faith  held  long  and  true  — 

A  dream  that  dieaiiit  a  dreatn  forever — 

I  puffed  my  weed,  the  smoke  sped  tiirough 
I'he  brittle  air,  but  would  not  sever. 

I  saw  a  ■woman  laugh  and  toy 
At  love,  aud  thrust  him  f^r  behind  her, 

He  hid  his  wings  all  damp  and  coy, 
And  stopt  his  tears  to  not  reiniu'd  her. 

I  heard  a  man  curse  low  and  strong, 
Both  love  and  hope,  and  faith,  its  blossom. 

Throw  hate  within  h;s  one-time  song, 
But  put  dead  violets  in  his  bosom. 

Ah,  mel  ah,  me!  I  have  them  yet; 

I  hope  she's  happy,  that  no  thought  clashes 
Amid  her  music,    bo  soon  sunset— 

Fhe  out.    Too  tme,  and  only— ashes. 


Breaicfast. — Epps's  Cocoa. — tiUAi'Ki-uL  and  Comfout- 
IMO— "  By  a  thoroujjh  knowledge  of  the  natural  lav.'a 
which  govern  the  operatnons  of  d.)gestiou  and  nutrition, 
and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  tine  properties  ofwull- 
selected  cocoa,  Mr.  lipys  iias  provided  our  brealifast  tables 
with  a  delicately  jlruoureil  'c.  vcrage  v.iiich  may  save  ug 
many  he;ivy  doctors'  lu:]-." — Cni!  ■s  -vci.cj  Gazat^.  Mauo 
simply  with  Boihng  V.'.i'<.er  or  .Milk.  ;~oM  by  Urocers  iu 
packets  only,  labelled—'-  .Ja.mks  1:i'PS  aMj  Co.,  Homceo- 
patiuc  Chemists,  4^,  l'hreadiico<.Ue-strcet,  and  170,  Picca- 
dilly; Works,  Eustou-road,  Loudon.  " 

M.oCFACruuE  oy  Coco.i.  —  "  WowUl  now  give  an  account 
of  the  process  adopted  by  .Messrs.  James  iipps  and  Co., 
manufacturers  ot  dietetic  articles,  at  thou-  works  in  tho 
Kuston-road.  Loudou." — :ite  Arvicie  in  CasseU's  Household 
Guide- 
In  the  year  ISGO  a  murder  was  committed  near 
Dublin  of  an  old  woman  named  IvI'Manus,  who  re- 
sided at  a  fai^m  at  Qlencullen,  three  miles  from  the 
city.  A  man  named  Patrick  Hall,  who  lived  in  the 
house  with  her,  was  at  the  time  suspected,  and  he 
having  absconded,  there  was  little  doubt  that  the 
suspicions  then  entertained  were  well-founded 
However  he  seems  to  have  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
the  police  until  Apail  10,  when  he  was  apprehended 
in  Liverpool.  Since  the  murder,  Hall  has  never  been 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  for  some  years 
resided  in  Liverpool.  How  the  crime  has  at  last  been 
brought  home  to  the  murderer  is  at  present  a 
matter  of  coujecture,  but  it  is  supposed  that  a  fel- 
low-workman, to  vi  hom  the  secret  was  confided,  put 
the  pohce  in  possession  of  the  necessary  information. 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[April  17,  1873. 


BREEZEK'S  LAlNi). 

A  WHALEMAN'S  YARN. 


When  I  was  a  good  many  years  younger  thaa  I  fim 
now,  I  belouged  to  the  "  Kocket,"  ah  old  weather- 
worn whaler  that  sailed  from  New  London.  i 

I  never  made  but  one  voyage  in  the  "  Ko<^k'jt,"  and 
that  was,  I  was  going  to  say,  the  xnost  retuftrkable 
voyage  on  record  ;  but  has  never  been  recortied. 

The  crushing  oi  the  whaling  fleet  among  the  ice  of 
the  North  West  has  fbrought  to  ;  iny  laiad,  vei-y 
vividly,  my  own  adventures  while  in  the  "  Eocket;* 
and  perhaps  they  are  worth  telling. 

The  "  North-western  groonds"  were  at  that  time 
comparatively  new,  and  whales  were  abiindnjnt  to  the 
southwai-d  of  the  Straits  ;  but  there  were  a  gi'eat 
many  whalers  there,  the  fleet  at  that  time  nnniber- 
ing  hundreds,  instead  of  scores,  of  diffsr?nt  sizeS 
crafi,  as  it  noVv  does.  Very  often  wo  woulrC  ndse  and 
chase  whales  which  boats  from  other  shros  would 
sv.oceed  in  capturing,  and  that  Wss  pivvolcing. 

To  get  out  of  the  o'owd,  and  have  a  6hi;nfce  tCi  'chasS 
his  own  wh  lies  without  having  others  after  thean.at 
the  same  time.  Captain  Biet-aer  fsquared  his  yai'ds 
one  day  and  ran  up  through  the  StJ'aits.  Having  a 
lair  wind,  he  kept  due  north  for  twenty-four  hours 
after  he  entered  thg  Arctic  Ocean,  aj^d  ijSacn,  braced 
up  and  began  to  cruigij. 

Being  within  the  Arfctic  Circle  in  the  mpnth  o^  June' 
we  had  continual  daylight,  and  whales  Being  almost 
always  i;)  sight,  we  worked  hard  and  got  our^  sleep 
when  we  could. 

We  had  good  success^  but  l^ept  eontwually  work- 
ing to  the  northward,  finding  V^hales  stlH  more  abun- 
dant the  farther  we  advanced  in  thirt  dirastiou. 
We  saw  ice  frequently,  sometimes  in  bergs,  some- 
times in  large  fields  about  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

•  'One  day  v.-ben  the  captain  took  his  usual  observa- 
tion he  found  the  ship  nearer  to  the  Pole  than  he  ex- 
pected. I  was  at  the  wheel  at  the  time,  and  heard 
him  say  to  the  mate  that  the  ship  wrjs  in  a,  strong 
northerly  cuiTent.  The  wind,  too,  aappened  to  be 
southerly,  aud  withal  we  had  just  secured  a  whale 
alongside,  ready  for  cutting  in.  We  must  attend  to 
ihe  whale  and  let  the  ship  drift  a  little  longer.  The 
captain  apprehended  no  danger,  juEosely  remarking 
that  "the  daylight  would  enable  us  to  see  the  Pole  be- 
fore we  should  run  on  to  it,  any  way." 

Though  tne  sun  shone  all  the  vme  it  did  not  al- 
ways shine  on  us,  for  there  was  a  ,C|ood  deal  of  foggy 
v»eather  to  the  northward  of  the  Straits  that  seasifn. 
'We  \vid  hardly  bsgun  to  cut  in  ow  whale  before  tAie 
fi't'  c:;veIoped  us,  »ud  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours 
v.  e  ci^uld  see  nothjng  a  cable's  length  distant.  As 
soon  as  the  whals  was  cut  in  we  made  sail  and  began 
to  work  to  windward.  It  was  blcKnug  a  good  bfeeze, 
but  it  did  not  disperse  the  fog.    .      .  7  ' 

The  ship  had  been  on  tbe  starboar<3,  tracK  a  couple 
of  hours,  surgiug  slowly  to  the  South-east,  when  all 
at  once  we  were  in  the  mid.st  oi  ice.  .  It  w^as  all 
around  us— a  '?eld  of  huge fragn^pnts  than  thra^tened 
to  crush  in  the  "  Rocket's"  sidles  at  any  moment' 
We  were  iu  a  dangerous  positicti,  snd  the'ynrds  were 
quickly  squared  snd  the  ship  kept  off,  that  .fhe  might 
run  out  of  it.  We  ran  to  leewivd,  hour.s;  still  the  ii;e 
was  around  us  just  the  saaie.  The  ship  got  a  good 
m»ny  hard  knocks  and  rubs,  but  no  damage  seemed 
to  have  been  dene  to  her,  nifl  v.  e  iioped  every  mo' 
ment  to  get  safely  clear  of  tl>e  threatening  danger. 
The  fog  still  enveloped  us  and.  we  could  not  see  how 
far  the  ice  extended. 

After  a  whiie  the  fog  began  to  break  Stid.  drift 
away.  Then  we  saw  what  looked  very  much  like 
?and,  to  leeward  ;  an  island,  tliere  seamed  to  be,  on 
?ach  bow,  with  clear  vrater  between,  but  ice  every- 
where else.  Our  only  chanpe  of  escaping  from  the 
ice  was  to  keep  straight  Kheaid. 

Thus,  one  circumstance  ansl  another  had  brought 
us  a  long  way  towards  the  Pole,  and  when  Captain 
Breezer  took  his  observation  at  tlooh  that  day,  after 
the  fog  had  cleared  away,  I  think  he  said  we  w'ei-e 
just  on  the  verge  of  the  80th  parallel  north.  That 
was  startling,  and  the  way  he  mentioned  it  showed 
that  he  was  almost  as  much  surprised  as  any  one. 

Still  our  best  course  seemed  to  be  to  continue  in 
the  same  direction  a  while  longer,  and  keeping  on, 
with  all  sail  set  and  right  before  the  wind,  we  were 
»oon  between  the  two  islands  and  clear  of  the  ice. 
We  were  in  for  it,  the  captain  said  ;  we  couid  not  go 
««ek  that  way  until  there  should  be  a  change  of  wind, 


certainly, '  wiiwl  f-  '  ^rth,  strong  enough  to 

•drive  tiie  ice  ba&h  the  way.    And  efifl'w© 

had  not  been  loy.  .Manuel  before  v>-e  were 

dr.n-:'  -^'"l  fp:4!  •  The  familiar  cries  indi- 

cr  :  tLe  look-out  aloft,  followed 

1  n  from  the  of.iccr  who  was 

0:1  d.  ■  i-jic  10;..  ''  at  thwe  was  a  whole 

school  of  right  w'  le  of  miles  to  leeward. 

'"Aye,  aye  !  T;  ■  .  udk !  I  gue:-s  v.e'U  find 
their  breeding  place  at  last,"  was  the  captain's  reply, 
as  he  tcok  his  g'-"; :  -v,  1  v.-f^r.t  on  to  ti  e  ^cro-yard  to 
get  a  look     '  ' 

'}te  sooi!(  e  ,  ■'.'ing^e 

hands  in  ail'.,  -  a:  >;  :,  r  uwirkJuj;  w  Ui;  nspus,  his 
fh'jt  ofScer,  t!i;it  it  U  s.h  ill  wind'that  blows  no  good, 
for  t'hore  v.-as  oil  enough  iu  that  school  {o  filf  the 
ilocket  chock  up.  The  v,-hales  vrere  cyidcutly  at 
horuBj  'and  all  we  had  g<^t  to  do  was  to  lie  by  them 
till  vve'wsre  full  We  t-m  towards  them  till  sufii- 
cLutly  lieir.  ?rd  then  came  to  the  wind  and  lowered 
t>-     '  '.'    iwBnty  mitiutfs-ail  thi-oe  were 

f.  '     '  '  ■ 

,.  '  ...  .  iy  wprk,  for  eact  boat  was  fast 
tb  itsrpwri  particular  v.'hale,  each  goinghis  ov.-u  "way. 
I  wn-  ill  '^'l  ummej,,  the  second  .mate's- btwt,  and 
it  1  ■     td  Lafreller  that  had  us  in  tow 

j;.  ran  straight  to  v.-indwrrd  to  besi" 

v.'i.Li.  I  i:t  ■.  "  1!  soundtd"  ■  Down  be  went,  likeJead. 
TThe  loggerhead  .=:taoked,  and,  as  Joel  Bumpus  used 
to  sa;(',  "it  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  'streak  of  lightning 
running  through  the  boat.  .         c  ' 

He  to  ';  '  -t  -^ei-rly  all  the  line,  aiid  we  'thought  we 
.iljouid  '  b  it  he  rose  in  time,  coniiijg  to  the 

surfat-  -.vten  U.s  and  the  shfp.  'VJ'iihwut 

stopping  I.  J  n  :;k  about  hini  he  .started  directly  to- 
ward, It,  ail-d  it  Was  evident  at  once  th^t  either  he  or 
the  ship  tnust  suffei-. 

I  "The  captain  had  been  watching  us,  aiid  saw  Ihe 
d.ili'gcr.  He  le.-pt  into  the  chaiia.s  and  took  a  lance  from 
a  man  who  brought  it  to  him,  that  he  might  try  to 
a'vert  the  whale  from  his  course  when  he  should  come 
iiear.  '    ^  '  .... 

On  went  Ihe'wiiale,  dri,vihg  the  water  before  him, 
heading  siraight  for  the  ship's  quartei-.  fle  almost 
reached  it-,  v.'hen  the  Jgncewas  hurled  with  desperate 
energy  at  iii.i  head]  It  sruck  in  the  hard  bone  and 
snappe.d  pff,  but.it  saved  the  ship.  The  whale  swerved 
jrist  eno'ugh  tb  go  "clear  of  "the  qriartei',  but  hit  the 
rydder  and  cavwed  Uiat  a\vay  ■  completely,  ileeting 
these  o'bstruct.ioiis  eeemetl  tr>  discourage  him ;  he 
slackened  bis  speed,  "and  sooii  sounded  <ignin.  This 
time  ^^'hen  he  rose  v%'e  were  .«q  near  that  Grummet 
sUccced'e4  in  lancing  hi;r.,.ar!d  in  a,  little  wh^e  longer 
he  'Cvas  a  dead  whp,le,  '■  The  othei:  boa'ts  killed  theirs 
almost. as  soon,  aiid  then  "  we  were  in  a  way  to  have 
the  Viiggesi  try-out  we  bf-d  ever,  heard  of. 

Till  cur  tvliale '■5vas  dead  we 'aid  Jiyt  give  BH^ch 
thought  to  the  rudder,  but  now  a  Hltle  thought 
showed  i:^aiii]y  enough  that  w§  had  met  with  ?  se- 
rious iiiisfortuce.  T'o  be  witjioUt  a  .rudder  was  bad 
ejiougV anywhere,;  Taut  being  n'prth  of  the,  SOth  j;aiv 
ailel  and  beset  by"  Jce,  made '  the  mait'er  still  wor'se; 
H'owever,  we  hejd  .on  to  our  wharle  and  towed  him 
lowly  tqwaids  vhe  ship,  tbo  other  "bixits  duipg.Tthe 
same,  and  in  a  couple  of  hour,?  we  had  two  of  ttem 
luopred  to  the  vessaj  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  her 
head  in  the  proper  direction,  and  the  thii'fi  alongside 
f-eacly  to  be  cut  ipj  . .      '    ,  . 

Notwithsta'nSing  £ifie.,rQ"}^i)rki!ie  to  tlxe  rudder 'we 
all  felt  pretty  well,- with  force  deid  -vi'hales  ELlonjg.side, 
and  the  captain  said  we  would  make-  stu  e  of  sheir 
hides  anyway",  tlien  "we  could  rig  soijiesort  of  stee'riug 
apparatus  with  wllicn  fo  fake  cur  way  back  into  the 
Vjorld  again.  So,  splicing  tlic  t..  ii.i.''jmce  ajftd  getting 
opr  dinners.  We  Went  to  wor"-;  .  ■  the  old  fellovij-8 
'We  had  alongside,  .  . 

After  we  had  got  our  first  v.  1.  iu  we  had  to  have 
a  litUe  rest-r— even  if  it  was  daylight  we  couldn't  live 
withoufsleep — Ijiit  it  T^as  only  four  Lour.s  iD  for  efieh 
watch,  and  then  we  had  another  of  the.  (sAd  brown- 
skins  alongside;,  and  in  .a  short  time  Lis  ]^ewasin 
the  blubber^room  ^Iso.  ihe  time  the  twohael  been 
cut  in  the  blubber-room  'was  full,  and  it  w.-is  ^bought 
we  bad  better  let  the  other  drag  for  awhile  and  go  to 
trying  out.  'At  the  same  tiit'e  the  carpenter  aiid  a 
po;;tioa  of  the  crew  ,  would  make  an  oiibrt  to  rij;  a 
temporary  judder.  It  was  ^o  eacy  matter  to  do  this, 
and  wjB  wei-e  at  least  ioity -eight  hours  in  gettitig 
sbm'ething  hung  to  the  Rocket's  stern  tljiit  it  was^ 
thought  niiglit  (Hiswer  the  piu-pose.  • 

By  that  tiine  th^re  was  room  below  for  the  other 
v.hale — his  blubber  I  m'ean,  for  his  carcass  was  now 
nearly  lialf  as  large  as  the  bhip,  and  he  was  hauled 
alongside  and  strippefl  of  his  jacket  also.    There  was 


unpleasant  smell  about  that  animal  that  we  aicn't 
Ulte,  but  we  endnred  it  Bceause  there  was  money  iu 
it,  and  becauie  we  wtiuted  to  have  a  full  thip  and  go 
home  at  the  end  of  the  season.  That  v.-as  what  we 
wonted  Very  much,  but  a  little  sober  rcflec-tion  would 
have  fhowu  t*iat  the  chances  for  going  home  that 
$ea?on  were  i-ather  againet  us. 

All  the  time  while  we  were  securing  our  whales  W9 
were  drifiinjc  tt?adi!y  to  the  northward;  when  th.  y 
had  be?n  cut  in,  the  if^lands  which  I  have  mentioned 
bad  long  been  out  of  sight  astern.  Strange  to  8»y, 
there  was  now  no  ice  to  be  seen,  nothing  but  clear, 
open  water  all  arounr.  us  ;  nud  whale."; — we  were 
"right  among  them  all  the  time  ;  they  seemed  to  be 
v,-a;t'Dg  foriis  t^come  and  cut  them  in.  It  isn't  in 
fi  whaleman's  nature  to  let  euoh  a.i  oijportunhy  poss; 
he  wouldn't  leave  tho-se , whales  there  to  spoil,  just 
becaTi.'je  they  happened  to  be  within  ten  degrees  of 
the  Pole.  We  trusted  to  ow  good  fortune  to  caixy 
Us  safely  back  when  we  were  ready  to  go,  and  set  to 
work  v.  ith  a  Xvill  to  fill  the  ebip. 

At  that  time  the  woild  had  not  beard  much  about 
an  open  Polar  se.a.  Captain  Broezer  did  not  iknow 
of  .any  such  ^ea,  and  was  surpn.-:ed.to  Sr^d  so  large  an 
ai-ea  of  operi  trater  so  tji/ar  the  Pole.  The  snutloi  ly 
breeze  with-'whioh  we  had  entered  that  sea  had  not 
reached  much  uortu  of  the  islands,  and  after  it  left 
U3  such  -iWnds  as  we  had  v.-ere  liglit  and  vaiialJe. 
Calms  seecrn  d  to  be  a  ]>reV!i  ling  featuie  of  that  Poiar 
region  ;  and  the  tni)dr!e.?s  of  the  weather  surprised  us. 

Working,  witii  little  regard  for  anything  but  a  full 
ship,  f  «jdid  not  take  much  heed  of  t  me,  hardiy  no- 
ticiDgJioW  oftea  the  sun  rose  and  set  for  the  world 
below  us.  To  us,  wjien  the  sun  was  highest,  it  was 
some  thitty-one  degrees  above  tl.e  horizon,  and  when 
lowest,  about  fifteen  degrees  abova  ;  since  crossing 
the  Arctic  Circle  tlie  sun  had  been  continually  above 
the  horizon.  The  naecile  in  the  compass  seitQed  to 
-be  a  little  equivocal,  rather  uncertain  at  to  which  way 
it  should  point,  ajid  any  littla  disturbance  set  it 
bob'bing  arouiid  in  a  very  un.settled  way,  indeed.  The 
North  Star  had  got  so  nearly  ovarhea-i  that  the 
neet'de  seemed  to  have  loit  sight  of  it.  Mr.  Grummet 
be^an  to  have  some  curiosity  to  know  which  way  the 
needle  would  point  when  we  should  arrive  at  the 
Polcj  which  tiiere  seemed  to  be  a  fair  proepec*  of  our 
doing  if  we  continued  on  a  skort  time  longer  in  the 
!5-;tne  wa3%  Grampus  said  there  would  be  no  more 
north  then,  but  such  a  very  large  quantity  o;  south 
that  the  needle  wovjiJ  be  able  to  take  a  short  vaca- 
tion. 

Four  thousand  barrel*  was  the  capacity  of  the 
Kocket,  and  abo,ut  ss  soon  as  we  could  try  out  that 
quantity  of  oil  she  was  full.  We  finished  trying  out 
in  August,  and  still  it  was  all  dayhght,  though  the 
sun  seemed  inclined  to  set  every  time  it  came  round 
towards  the  western  horizon.  Everyb-ody  said  we 
had  betl^er  be  going  home. 

Our  new  rudder  vrorked  very  well,  thanks  to  Chip.', 
w"ho  knew  his  duty  as  well  as  any  ship's  carpenter  I 
ever  saw.  The  last  days  of  August  &aw  us  ti  yiag  to 
find  a  passnge  through  the  ice,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
think  suiTOunds  the  open  Polar  sea  always. 

We  did  not  find  the  two  islands  whieh  we  had 
piissed  between  oh  entering  tiiat  open  sea,  for  we 
met  w'th  ice  before  ws  rtached  their  parallel— icA 
thint  the  Rocket  eould  not  get  through,  and  after 
lool:!?ig  ,aloi^  its  border  for  several  days,  to  th© 
westwiud,  till  the  sun  had  actually  gone  fi-oir  sight 
twd  ot  three  times,  we  began  to  look  so'oer,  tud 
to  hint  to  each  other  that  w«  had  better  have  kept 
outside  t'ue  Arctic  Circle.  Grummet  said  we  would 
have  a  fine  chance  to  use  our  oil,  and  it  was  lucky 
wfi^  had  so  good  a  supply. 

Despaicing  of  getting  through  to  the  westward, 
Cap.t9iu  ?reezer  changed  the  Rocket's  c-ourse,  and 
urged  her  under  ail  sail  to  the  ea.stward.    But  we 
^  had  liob<;tver  suece.'s  in  that  direction  ;  asolidbar- 
I  ricr  of  ice  e.Ktended  id.1  alou.f,  varviug  from  eight  to 
twejve  degiees  from  the  Pole.    The.'e  was  no  open- 
I  i;  g'thvough  it  that  we^could  find  anywfaeie.  We 
I  were  "in  jor  it,"  there  was  no  mistake  Eb<  ut  that 
I  now,  and  we  all  supposed,  of  course,  tliat  iu  a  few 
I  we^ksthat  sea  would  bs  frozen  over  cumpletely. 
I     When  there  was  ho  longer  any  hope  of  getting  to 
the  Southward,  Captain  Breezer  called  us  ail  aft  and 
I  told  us  just  what  the  prospects  were.    He  said  if  the 
ship  siiould  not  be  crushed  iu  the  ice.  we  could  pro- 
I  bably  manage  to  pass  the  winter  very  comfortably. 
!  Of  course  it  was  better  to  talk  that  way  than  to  bede- 
soondent.    Captain  Breezer  w.as  always  a  hopeful 
man  and  one  of  .the  most  enterprising  I  ever  sailed 
under. 

Thf  c''T^*^^in  n'^d  hi"  effirpr?  +b?n  tultod  t'-o 
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OTer,  considering  the  situation  from  every  point  of 
■viaw,  and  tried  to  reason  theuiselvesi,  and  ue,  into  the 
beiitii  trii.it  we  were  about  as  Wtfll  off  wliero  we  were 
as  ^VB  should  be  an^'^vhere  elua  ;  we  Wfji^d.  be  ti^ 
first  navigators  that  had  ever  prisstid  a  winter  so  far 
north,  and  the  account  we  shi/idd  b^able  t'6  give  of 
the  climate  there  would  be  very  intsrestiDg. 

The  ii^oket  was  well  provisioned — ^^ther*  is  avt 
rauoh  fear  of  a  wh.ileuiaa's  atarviu-j  during  the  first 
three  yaarti — the  slop-chei  t  cuiitained'  LI  lutets  aud 
clothing  enoii<rh  to  keep  its  all  warm,  aud  fonr  thou- 
eand  barrels  <jf  oil  would  be  enough  for  light,  and  fuel 
ijoo,  through  optj  .^rciic  winter,  if  the  iiocket  should 
not  get  "  nipped,"  we  would  do  well  enougti^prp- 
vined  v.e  could  keep  ofi'  the  scurvy  ;  tliat  was  tue 
grfAtest  thing  we  had  to  dread  after  all. 

V/e  couldn't  get  out  of  that  puddls,"'  the  captaili 
64id,  ttud  we  vigiit  as  w#U  make  the  best  of  He 
thought  there  was  no  naceaiiiy  for  hauling  up,  ju.->t 
then  ;  he  prefarred,  v.-ith  suc-h  an  o^/eu  .-ea,  to  make 
a  cruiso  towards  the  Pole  ;  hoping  w^  might  get  near 
-enough  to  See  how  the  thing  looked,  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  thfia  was  any  lubrioasing  arrangB- 
jneuts  there,  so  opt  jiiiiug  as  to  maku  the  world  go 
easy.  1  he  saa4e  motives  prompted  us  all  to  go  north, 
aspecia'.ly  a*  we  couii  see  tlothing  new  or  iutsi-essing 
by  staying  where  we  were  ;  so  we  obeyed  the  cap- 
tain's orUera  chseifuilv,  aud  beaded  tho  RoL-kei 
straight  fur  rhe  Pule. 

It  was  very  straiige,  we  thou;^ht,  that  th.^  weather 
was  no  colder,  aud  we  tried  to  at-count  for  it.  As 
we  went  away  frdm  the  ice,  northward,  the  ttmpora- 
ture  increased  graduaily,  f.nd  af  ier  a  while  wc  con- 
c}uded  that  this  did  cevtainiy  indicate  a  ^leat  deal  ox 
fi-iction  at  the  P.'le,  and  that  probably  tils  eartii's 
axle  needed  greasing.  It  bocamo  evident,  now,  that 
no  lubricating  arrangement  had  been  attachfed,  or,  if 
it  Jiad,  that-ic  was  working  very  iiaptpceptibly;  ttagfet 
it  i>ot  be  Providence,  after, all,  that  had  given  us  cii^^- 
success,  and  compelled  us  to  reruaip  there,  that 
through  a  liberal  application  of  w  hale  oil  the  world 
might  be  made  to  move  more  comfortably  ? 

We  reasoned  thus  ;  and  theti  we,  Reasoned  a  little 
further.  Siu>po.-,iug  our  first  reasonings  v.-ero  ccviect, 
then  it  woul  I  follow  that  reducing  the  friction  of  tl;e 
asi^  would  so  lower  the  oeuiperfttiire  as  to  make  tho 
winter  less  endurable,  aud  we  ooncluded  not  to  grMs6e 
it.  The  world  below  could  haicUy  expect  that  we 
should  give  our  oil  and  risk  our  lives,  just  to  reduce 
the  friction  at  the  Pole. 

These  speculations  were  confined  mostly  to  the 
forecastle,  in  -sghith  the  crew  stiil  continued  to  live, 
the  temperature  heuJS  Vi''^  Vfe}&  qvite  com- 
fortable there. 

V>'e  hald'due  north,  te?eting  neither  land  nor  ice, 
iill  by  the  captain's  r-eckonings  we  were  actually 
ArithLn  one  hundred  and  iifty  miles  of  the  Pole.  The 
.un  was  very  low,  goin,c;  round  the  circle  just  above 
he  horizon,  settling  a  -ittle  at  every  rou:id  ;  and  .still 
he  temperature  v.-as  above  freezing,  and  we  s;r.v  no 
ce.'  A  half  dozon  mora  rounds  and  the  sun  would 
36  gone  for  the  next  sis  laontUs. 

Of  course  everybody  looked  northward  --•  beiiBg  bo 
near  the  Pole.  V.'e  should  sijou  see  what  was  there. 
We  vrere  near  the  eiijhty-eighth  parallel,  v,'!mn  Bull'.-; 
Kye,  we  had  uioknamed  tho  third  -mate,  called 
4i'wn  from  tto  fore-top  that  thtie  was  lami  ahdad. 

'•  ViTaat's  that ; '  snid  the  guntaiu,  a  little  incredu- 
lous ;  but  without  further  word.-i  took  his  glass  anql 
went  up  to  look  at  it.  Pretty  soon  he  callea  down  to 
Grampus  that  we  had  found  a  continent,  oi-  a  Very 
lajge  island  at  least  ;  there  was  laud  ahead  and  on 
both  bows,  as  far  as  he  could  see  with  ti.-:  "1  ■■  ■  "'  e 
■were  approaching  it  slowly,  for  th,e  bree.:. 
hot  it  WHS  not  very  long  till  thslaud  c'.!: 
from  the  deck.  , 

We  were  surpris  ed,  when  we  looked  upon  that 
land,  to  see  r.o  aiiow  u^j-.n  It— no  ice  around  it. 
Every  one  but  Jim  bhingle,  h'2  said  it  wivs  no  v.'onder, 
there  v.-a!?  nothing  around  tlio  Pole  to  make  snow  of. 
Th«  a  tmosphere  had  been  remarkable  clear  of  late, 
fo;;.i  i:aviug  disappeared  long  before.  Though  the 
sun  iia.l  got  so  low  there  was  light  enough  to  enable 
us  to  see  that  there  wa§  land  arouud  the  Pole  that 
might  pcf-ibly  be  very  pleasant  in  sr.iamer. 

We  re,iched  the  land,  and  w<.-restili  more  s-uvprised 
to  sue  that  there  was  Vegetation  upon  it.  Kuuniug 
along  the  coast  a  few  leagues  to  the  westward— we 
passed  the  meridians  very  fast  up  there  when  running 
squai'e  across  them — we  found  a  good  harbotu'.  Send- 
ing a  boat  ahead  to  guard  against  accident,  the  Rocket 
followed,  aijd  aucliored  in  sev^n  fai,hou>  Wiitcr  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  tho  .ihore.  Every  one  was  a6 
02ce  convinced  that  we  iiiid  Eouud  a  good  place  to  pass 


the  winter,  or  to  stay  qver  night  in,  as  Sthigle 
espresstd  it. 

Ju>t  its  we  found  anchorage  the  sun  disappeared, 
for  the  first  Mme,  behind  the  i^oint'  of  land  to  the 
■eastward.  Jt  struck  "  bstween  wind  aud  wa,ter,''  at 
the  e^areme  poiut^,  aot  going  dawn,  but  going  roumj. 
It  was  gone  aboiit  fifteen  hours,  v^  li  M  it  came  caii- 
tiouslr  out  of  ths  dark'  i«\  fibers  af;;nn,  away'iii  the 
soath-east. .  It  clear-ed  tlcsm  about  three  feet  when  it 
got  tb(j  ^igli^t.  and  did  got^^^iitaw^ith  Uje^imd  next 
tune,  ginug  out  of  sight  entirely  when  about  fgur^eerj 
inches  from  the  point.  These  observatioiis  piy,  be 
relied  o'a  as-betog  Hot  fas'"  frbiS  tli*  truth,  either 
•vvjiy.  ,  '      "    •  -i:*''-''-       •  - 

Of  coMir.^e  we  were  iiot  watcjiii^g,the  ?un  ,tj^e 
time  ;,atKl  though  the  ."uu  was gane  lVo:!i  sigiitit  was 
not  dark,  there  -was  pl^n'r  tv.'ilig'Lt.  While  we'were 
secuiiu^  tiie  eailsf  the  Ci.ptnia  entered  the  boat)  that 
had  led  n^-iti  apd  wtis-puHfed  t3.*h«  shore.,  ia  abont 
half  an  boijr  he  ifi^s.  back,  and  ;4hy^d  feiia  ^a-y^.to 
Grampus, '  as  he  swung  bimseli  ou  deck,  there  wor§ 
some  things  in  this  Wi.'.  ld  he  could  llot  HniJeiitaiKl. 
Grampus  did  Eot  quite  ccmprehend,  but  it  was  evi- 
dcat  the  captalw  had.  uiadc  a  disaovjsry  fcliat  hs  was 
uu.iblfe  to  di^^ssj. 

The  mate  asked  the' captain  *hat  the  land  was  h!ce. 
The  aiptain  sfeid  it  was  a  good  dea)  like  Nantucket, 
only  rather  bet.ter  for  grass,  and  iold-the  mate  he 
might  go  and  goe  it>r  biiospli. 

Grampus  looked  plea.-ed,  aod,..  ci^lling  his  boat's 
crew  ait,  was  soon  cu  fi:j  v,-.\j(. to  the  shore.  I  be- 
longed to  Grummet's  boat,  aud  of  course  could  not  go 
till  be  wwt.  WlKn  GrWiHpiw  wes  g6ne  the  captain 
talked  with  Grumu«>*>ad  ilull's  Ey*.  \}eiug.ait  at 
the  time,  he  hsiii'd  theffi. 

"  i  beiSeve' we're  bewltcheii,"  said  the  captain; 
•"  its  a  queer  pi?  ca  -we've  got  into  ;  by  gooi  I  rigbts  we 
ought  to  bo  f tMep  in  bvl.d  by  t'.is  time.  I'alv^dys 
supposed  there  was  nothing  i  .  up  here,  ia)d 

^hat  in  the  wintej:  iti^-fivtld  bt;  i  _  .  ^  u\\l^^  'isot- 
i-jM."  "But  th,at  (iou't  loQk  muvU  i.I^o  it.?'  There's 
'gi-iiE8  ashttre  there,  and  if  the'siin'jhirre  wasn't  so  iteat 
goue  we  might  make  a.  good  crop  of  hay.  Thei-e  ai« 
animals  theie,  too,  .of  souie.^tin^i  ;  J  saw  tracks,  aud 
the  back-i  of  som^ohin^^  i'l  t'le  yivHs  going  over  the 
ridge  yonder.  As  for  cold.-n-I  doq.'tj  t!eiie,ve  theie  has 
been  a  iiard  f  aost  here  this  itA¥,"),  et  !"  ■ 

"  Ji's  very  qdeir,'.''  Bays  Gruaiaiet  ;  "  I  guess  we 
can  tell  them  school-marins  somethiug  they  never 
thought  of  when  w^e  set  hui^e.,  Foiks  think  this  is 
rather  far  north  for  a  settlemont,  but.  froai  what  you 
say,  captain,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  might  be  a 
pretty  good  place  to  ilive  in.  -I€  there's  live  creetuvs 
there,  that  proves  it  -.  I  rrckon  nif  u  can  live  and  da 
well  where  oth^r  a  - 

"  Like  en6ugh.  uld  tai£,e  a-lLttle 

while  to  got  acoliro  i  ••„  i  ii, -;i  .srtiiie  places.  TTie 
temperature  ought  to  be  a  few  degrees  above  zero, 
for  a  man  t.,  v..  ,i  L.u  i  r-n'i  :.  '-otiut  for  hei'e 
is  the  w  :  winter; 
but  you  ■  :r  sinte 

■we  l^ft  l!.e  ie.,  SIS  2ii!icuecl  uu;;.  .  .vnri^a  oi  this.  I 
should  lil:e  mighty  ■Nvell  to  know  what  'it  means. 
Perl;  .1  )jii if  we  couid  get  tfktbe  Pole  wa  could  fiud  <>ut. ' ' 
'iR^.t's  iriv  idea,  '  saidiSulrs  Kya,  I'aeic's  ^loma- 
thiu*  ariiu.'iu  the^  Pole— buiuiug  Liouutaijj  or 
souieiliiiig  <?lso,  that  Witi'cris  up  a  good  ways  i'o'und.  I 
hop«  it  v.ou'X  burn  oUt  till  ntit  EutntQci-,"  he  added 
musmgly.         ,   ■.:    .;,     , .  ...  -..  . 

"  How  is  it  abotvt  the  currents,  captain  ?"  insjua^ed 
Grummet,  aftor  ahttle  thought.  "  It  stiikeij~n)s  ijt'g 
just  possible  there's  a'sorfc  of  Gulf  >Strfi'.t.ij'«ntmdei-- 
^  GUi-reut  likb  enot)^Ui  B^dcicg  a  short  cut  through 
somewhere  coruing  ,  near  tha  l-'<ile,,.  I  gutiss,  it's 
mor(j  Hkely  to  be  that  than  anything  else,  yitsy'  all." 

Like  enough.  Lfit  your  watch  go  bi?lbw,  Mr. 
Grummet.  Betiter  keep  watch  and  WKtch,  oven  if  we 
were  .-it  anoLoi".  As  Grampus  has  gonei-  ashore,  he 
shall  have  tha  first  watch  on  d.eok,.  i'U  take  cave  of 
it  till  he  conies."         ,  , 

Grampus  sooii  returned;  atuL then  for  thq  next 
twelve  houi's  there  was  not  much  doing  iii  the  Rocket 
but  sleeping  below  and    calkin';"  on  deok.      ■    '  ' 

After  the  suu  hiul  di.sapp.  i^rv'd  it  sx^w  gradiw^lly 
dark,  and  in  ai)o;i^  three  we. ..  •         c  jvi^pht 

was  fairly  upon  us.    Aud  s';.!  .e  was 

not  much  beiov.- ireeziiig,  svr.  ,  j..ni.  If 

anyone  doubt  this  stiVtsmtnt  1  in^,.ie  they  will  Eotiae- 
tiuie  havo  an  opgyr^uniry  in  s-i;e,vd  a  w  inter  there 
themselves.     ,  •    ,     ^  .     ,  . 

We  perattiJjulateA  the  i.-dand  consid  it 
got  to  be  so  thrli  thore  w.is  ni.t  iVifich  j... :     ..■  ::i  it,  i 
una  made  the  acquaintance  oi!  several  species  of  ani- 
mals Jiving  there,  who  ail  s>?u'i:.cd  to  be  very  much  at 


home  and  enjoying  themselves.  Of  course  vegeta, 
tion  is  at  a  .stand-stUl  during  the  winter  :  but  we 
could  not  leayn  that  file  instinct  of  the  animal  kind 
led  to  make  any  unusual  provision  for  that  season  of 
the  year.  They  are  obliged  to  browse  on  dry'  herb- 
age tiU  spring  comes  again.  But  they  v.ere  used  to 
it,  and  as  I  said,  seemed  to  enjoy  themselveB. 

Some  of  those  animals  wore  very  nice  fur,  and 
having  some  old  muskets  in  the  ship,  we  were  me^n 
enough  to  deprive:  a  fev*r  o£  them  of  their  furry  robes. 
I  ought  not  to  say  we,  for  the  officers  monopolized 
that  business,  gi^ving  the  carcases  of  those  tbey  had 
disrobed  to  the  crew  in  the  form  of  sea-pie.  We  ate 
tijie  gea-pies,  because  we  wanted  fresh  meat,  and  bt  • 
bausb  wotnsw  they  would  help  to  keep  oft"  scurvy. 

Aftar  thesua  ,§ot  lu-.y,  the  time  seemed  very  long 
ind^.ed.  Thfcre  was  a  great  deal  of  ]?ioonliphl,  bow- 
e^er^  a|id.  then  ■we  coijkl  iptinage  to  do  something  on 
deck  to  help  time  Sloiig.  '  "We  cbntiiiued  to  iive 
always  in  the  forecastle- — ■ne  of  the  crew — without 
a  fire  ;  pur  animal  warmth,  assisted  by  about  a  do^en 
cil-lanap.'?  always  burtdng,  keeping  our  den  sufficiently 
warm.  Ice  finally  formed  round  the  thij)  fcironi; 
enough  to  walk  uj'on,  but  with  the  return  of  the  sun 
it  quickly  disappeared.  We  were  well  sheltered  iti 
the  bay  where  we  had  arichored,  and  thoiish  there 
w<jre  strong  .breezes  oocasioJ^ally,  w-e  met  with  ^lo  ac^ 
cident  of  any  kind  j  when  the  sun  returned  we  w  eie 
all  alive  to  greet  it. 

Though  he  believed  he  could  not  got  through  the 
ice  that  encompassed  this  remarkabls  sea  till  the 
season  should  be  well  advanced,  Paptaiu  Breeder 
thousSjt  it 'TCou^d  be  pleasanter  and  more  profitable  to 
bs  on  the  move,  making  discoveries  ;  and  therefoie 
it  ■was  tHat  he-began  a  cruise  around  the  island. 
We  sailed  west,  and  in  about  three  weeks  arrived 

Vit  the  place  from  -which  wa  had  started.  We  had 
ace*  ayhuagd  the  pole,  but  had  never  gut  in  sight  oi 
'The  North  Poles,  when  fountl,  ■will  be  in  about  the 
middle  of  that  island.  We  named  tUe  island  flreezer's 
Land,  in  honour  xjf  our  captaui,  and  Bull's  Eye  was 
very  anxious  to  head  an  expedition  t'uat  shouid  pene- 
trate to  the  interior,  and  hoist  the  Americau  flag  on 
the  vei^-  Pole  itself.  The  captain  thought  he  bad 
better  uf't,  it  might  excite  jealousy,  and  there  wou.d 
ba^bfi-o  hundred  nnles  or  more  of  hard  travtlliuj;  ■  •■. 
acQornplie^  ;  so  Bull's  Eye  reluctantly  gave  n  i 
I  was  sorry  for  him,  fori  saw  he  wanted  to  go. 

The  open  ■water  ■around  that  Polar  island  i.,  ■ 
doiibtedly  the  home  of  the  right  whale.  He  ■,>,£ 
born  there,  apd  when  hB  goes  away,  he  don"t  luigut 
it,  but  undoubtedly  means  to  coma  back  sometime. 
V.'e  i.>v;nd  great  uutnhers  ot  the  whale  family  at 
home,  the  second  season,  before  we  got  down  to  the 
ice  boi-der.  They  like  daylight,  and  follow  the  sun 
south  ;  hut  come  back  with  him  iu  the  spring.  I  am' 
ve;y  confident  that  when  we  left  that  sea  Captain 
Ereczer  lut;  n'.led  to  find  his  way  into  it  again.  I 
don't,  Wt  he  did,  -for  1  lost  track  of  him  soon  after 
my  return  from  that  \-oyage,  and  have  never  heard 
f  rom  bin  &inc».  I  shotild  not  much  wonder  if  BuU'e 
Eye  was  liv^^lgon  Breezer's  Land  now;  for  he  hinted 
strongly  ■that  he  would  raise  the  American  flag  there 
sbmetiiaa,  acd  fci-ing  an  American  eagle  with  it.s 
femily  along,  ths  c  thsy  might  b;:coir.e  acchmated  be- 
fore foiieiguers  Bhould  begin  to  arrive.  I  expect 
thi'-t  woul.l  be  th3  place  to  look  for  him. 

Wc  arrived  at  the  ice-border  about  the  first  of 
June — quite  early  enough,  we  found,  for  we  had  to 
knock  abound  some  days  beftire  we  could  find  a  chan- 
nel that  we  dared  to  enter.  We  had  not  'oeen  among 
the  ice  many  hours  before  we' sighted  the  two  islands 
which  we  hrd  ])as^.td  the  summer  before.  'I  here  w  as 
but  little ,  ice  ■  bJtwSep  theni,  and,  the  wind  being 

-■  favourabfe.  We  were  Soon  d'utside.  Here  it  seemed  as 
if  the,  whole  n^jiribern  oeean  had  been  one  frozen 
|iaass,nowdifruiiti;(lHud  bvoltpn  in  a  million  huge  lr■^g- 
ments,  v  '  -  ',  and  scintillated  in  the  suu 

e^veryv,-'  '  'jri-rttor  than  ours  brotight  us 

safely    ;  i  iicouuteung  many  perils  we 

;pt;.ssed  tiijoif;  i.  ii.f  .'•ji.n.itu  oi'Behnug,  aud  met  the 
v.'haiiiJg  Hvo..  cf  the  P.ieino,  plying  their  avocatiou 
iu  the  saiiiQ  olii  iiurndrurn  manner  as  when  v-e  Icit 
'thcni  a^ year  feof 01 6.  They  wuudered  at  seeing  us, 
suppcsing  that  we  had  been  lost.  We  did  not  give 
them  the  full  particulars  oi  our  story,  but  sa<i.-Hed 
tueii- inquiries  by  .raying  that  we  had  filled  up  t!...' 
season  before,  aud  had. remained  north  to  late  ii;;  - 
wd  had  been  frozen  in. '  We  had  just  got  thawf  d  '  .iir.. 
iind  now  we  were  going  home,  ilany  another  r.<'  . 
fuUow  wished  that  he  was  going  home  too.  !.  r 
t!iem  allgbodjbyc,  .nudinfour  weeks  were  at  Hftn.-iuiu, 

.  where  we  again  dropped  anchor,  to  rest  and  refu-i.h 
ourselves  for  a  few  weeks  b,  I'ore  ^oing  round  the  Uovi» 
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Give  me  something  to  meet  and  to  fight, 
I  faint  with  fighting  these  things  o£  air," 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THB  TWO  FRIENDS. 

Lremf/ence  Fane  found  that  there  was  no  train  to 
take  him  back  to  Loudon  in  reasonable  time  that 
evening,  so  he  slept  at  Taunton,  and,  proceeding  home 
next  day,  made  his  way  straight  to  Jack  Reeves' 
apartments. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  Mr.  Reeves,  being  a  pressman  and  up  half  the 
nights  in  the  week,  was  just  thinking  of  taking  his 
breakfast. 

"I've  thrown  my  last  die.  Jack,  and  it  has  turned 
up  blanks,"  said  Fane,  as  he  took  a  chair  opposite 
his  friend.  "  The  game's  over  for  me  in  this  world, 
and  the  sooner  my  life's  over,  too,  the  better." 

"  Wliatever  do  you  mean,  old  fellow  ?"  exclaimed 
U;e  other  sympatbisingly. 

"  I've  been  down  to  Bushthorne  to  try  and  per- 
suade my  wife  to  come  back  and  live  with  me, 
and  she  won't." 

"  Did  you  ever  ezpeot  that  she  would  ?" 
I  thought  she  cared  more  for  me  than  she  did  for 
herself." 

"  And  would  prove  her  affection  by  turning  your 
mutual  misfortune  into  a  mutual  wreck?  Come, 
Fane,  be  reasonable.  Thsre  is  rot  a  more  careless 
fello'v  knocking  about  town  than  myself,  but  even  I 

 hisd  Mrs.  Fane  acceded  to  your  wishes,  which  I 

knew  she  never  would  do — should  have  thought  less 
of  her  than  I  had  ever  done  before." 

"Oh,  it's  all  very  well  to  preach  virtue  and  mo- 
rality at  a  man  when  you  have  never  suffered  from 
the  exercise  'of  them  yourself.  But  wait  till  the  wo- 
r-i.-m  whom  you  have  considered  your  wife  for  the 
last  zix  years  is  shoved  out  of  her  place  by  an  inter- 

"Fane  !  Fane  !  thini  of  what  you  are  saying." 

"  God  forgive  me.  I  didn't  mean  that,  my  poor 
Daiiiy  !  But  if  you  only  knew  half  the  misery  I  am 
feeling  at  the  present  moment  you  would  not  be  as- 
toni.-hed  at  my  inability  to  pick  my  words." 

"'  I  know  it,  old  fellow,  and  no  one  feels  more 
keenly  for  you  than  I  do.  I  have  seen  all  the  love 
and  trust  that  has  made  your  home  so  happy  for  the 
l.i.sr,  ffev/  years,  and  I  can  well  imagine  what  it  is 
to  have  it  broken  up.  But,  Fane,  I  can  remember 
another  louse  as  well,  a  little  house  at  Notting- 

bill  with  " 

I  know — I  know.  You  needn't  torture  me  with 
that  remamhrance.  It  is  the-  conflict  between  the 
•  t'.TO  memories  that  is  killing  me.  Jack  !  I  feel  as 
though  I  had  two  hearts — one  is  given  to  the  past 
and  one  to  the  present,  and  to  whichever  thought  I 
turn  I  commit  an  injury  on  the  other.  I  loved  them 
both  so  well." 

"  It  is  nn  awfully  hard  case,  there's  no  doubt  about 
ihat,"  said  Reeves. 

"■  I  don'*-  think  I'm  a  coward,  Jack  ;  I  believe  I 
could  face  danger  or  tvou'ole  as  bravely  as  most  men. 
But  this  struggle  between  right  and  wrong,  when 
wrong  seems  right — this  battling  against  a  conscience 
tliat  is  unable  to  accuse  itscli — is  sufficient  to  un- 
nerve any  one. 

Give  me  something  to  iiieot  an;l  to  tight, 
1  faint  with  ficiitios  ciicsc-  Uii.;i,s  of  iiir  " 


"  You  must  try  and  think  more  of  Mrs.  Fane, 
Laurence,  and  leas  of  yourself.  That's  the  only  way 
out  of  the  djfiBculty  that  I  can  see." 

"  Think  more  of  her  !  How  can  I  possibly  think 
more  of  her  than  I  do  ?" 

"  Yet  you  would  expose  her  to  all  the  appearance 
of  infamy.  Mind,  I  don't  say  it  would  be  infamy  ; 
but  how  is  the  world  to  judge  ?  Do  you  think,  for 
nstance,  that  were  she  to  return  to  your  protection, 
the  ladies  of  her  acquaintance  would  continue  to  call 
upon  her  ?" 

"  Who  cares  for  a  set  of  eoratching,  snarling  me- 
thodistical  old  tabbies  ?  Let  them  sneer  and  turn  up 
their  virtuous  noses  !  There  is  not  one  but  would 
behave  the  same  under  similar  circumstances." 

"  You  rave,  my  dear  fellow.  You  know  that  what- 
ever you  may  think  or  feel,  in  sober,  sad  reality  Mrs. 
Fane  is  not  your  wife,  and  no  amount  of  argument 
will  make  her  so." 

"  But  I  would  take  her  far  away  from  everything 
that  could  annoy  her.  Reeves.  I  would  make  a  home 
for  her  in  any  country  she  might  choose  to  live  in, 
and  no  one  should  ever  dare  to  breathe  a  word 
against  her — at  least  in  my  presence.  Even  old  West 
thinks  the  case  so  cruel  a  one  he  was  half  persuaded 
my  plan  was  the  best  to  pursue." 

"  And  Mrs.  Fane  ?" 

"  She  refused  to  come  back  to  me  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  am  in  despair." 

"  Mrs.  Fane  is  wiser  and  better  than  both  you  and 
old  West  put  together.  Come,  Laurenre,  let  us  go 
and  take  a  walk.  It  is  no  use  staying  here  to  cry 
over  spilt  milk." 

"  I  wish  you'd  come  home  with  me.  I  can't  tell 
you  how  I  dread  entering  that  house  alone.  Carson 
will  manage  to  get  us  some  dinner,  and  it  will  be  a 
real  charity  to  give  me  your  company  for  the  even- 
ing." 

"  All  right.    So  I  will." 

And  consequently  they  entered  Laurence  Fane's 
■  deserted  house  together. 

As  Carson  opened  the  door  to  them  he  looked  dis- 
turbed, and  the  first  thing  that  greeted  their  ears 
was  the  sound  of  loud  hysterical  weeping  from  the 
apartments  above. 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?"  demanded  Fane 
with  knitted  brows. 

Nothing  in  particular,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  and 
then  he  added  confidentially,  "  I  think  the  nurse 
must  be  trying  to  change  the  mistress's  dress,  sir. 
There's  generally  a  little  trouble  over  the  changing 
of  her  dress." 

"  Oh,  very  good.  Don't  let  us  hear  anything  about 
it.    Any  letters  ?"  • 

"  They're  iu  the  library,  sir,  and  a  strange  gentle- 
man has  been  twice  to  see  you  this  morning,  and  he'll 
call  again  to-morrow.  He  left  his  name,  sir.  Mr. 
DodsoD." 

Dodson — what  did  he  look  like  ?" 

"  Like  a  legal  gentleman,  sir,  or  a  doctor,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,"  rejoined  Carson. 

"  Keeper  of  a  lunatic  asj'lum,  I  shouldn't  wonder,"' 
ejaculated  Fane,  with  a  hard  laugh,  as  the  servant 
left  the  room.  "  That's  a  fair  accumulation  of  cor- 
respondence for  twelve  hours,  Reeves,"  he  continued, 
pointing  to  the  batch  of  letters  that  was  heaped  upon 
his  writing  table. 

"  Yes  !  Shows  what  an  important  man  you  have 
became.  Fane.  Well,  it  will  give  you  some  occupa- 
tion to  answer  them  all." 

"  Exactly  so  ;  but  I  don't  mean  to  bpgin  now. 
Come  to  my  room  and  wash  your  hands."  Jack  IJoeves 
followed  his  friend  mechanically  upstairs.  There  was 
something  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  that  op- 
pressed him.    As  they  came  opposite  to  the  apart- 


ments occupied  by  Daisy,  the  door  opened  and  she 
stepped  hastily  upon  the  landing. 

She  looked  very  pretty  in  the  blue  dress  in  which 
Mrs.  Honeywood  had  arrayed  her  ;  but  the  tears  with 
which  she  had  resisted  being  dressed  in  it  were  still 
wet  upon  her  cheeks. 

Usually  she  shrunk  like  a  timid  child  before  th« 
presence  of  strangers,  but  in  this  instance  something 
in  the  appearance  of  Jack  Reeves  seemed  to  take  her 
fancy,  for  she  crossed  to  his  side  of  the  landing  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  I  want  to  see  you,  to  speak  to  you,"  ih«  said  hur- 
ried, "  to  ask  you  where  he  is  ?" 

It  was  the  first  time  Reeves  had  met  Daisy  anee 
her  miraculous  recovery,  and  the  wild,  care-worn  face 
that  looked  up  so  earnestly  into  his,  and  was  sopeinful 
a  contrast  to  the  blooming  creature  he  had  parted 
with,  touched  him  deeply. 

"  Whom  is  it  you  want,  Mrs.  Fane  ? "  he  said  ia  a 
subdued  voice. 

"  Why  him  !  the  man  that  loved  me  so  well,  yoa 
know.  0  !  you  saw  him  many  times  when  we 
were  all  in  Heaven  together.  Wasn't  it  bright  there! 
didn't  the  angels  laugh  to  see  us  ?  But  it  has  grown 
so  cold  since  he  went  away." 

"  Do  you  mean  Laurence  ?  He  has  not  gone  away, 
Mrs.  Fane.    He  is  close  beside  you." 

"  I  am  here,  Daisy,"  said  poor  Laurence  wearily, 
"  and  I  love  you  as  I  always  did.  Come  to  me,  dearl 
Come  and  kiss  me." 

"  Go  away,"  she  began  excitedly,  as  she  cluag 
closer  to  Jack  Reeves.  "  I  don't  like  you.  It  is  not 
true." 

Then  she  raised  her  wasted  face  and  whispered  into 
the  ear  of  her  companion. 

"  Send  that  horrid  man  away  !  Why  should  h« 
come  between  us  ?  If  you  will  send  him  away  and 
stay  here  yourself  we  might  ask  our  way  to  Heaven 
and  find  him  there.  Wasn't  he  beautiful  ?  Only  I 
wish  that  God  had  notgivenhim  wings,  else  he  might 
have  stayed  here  for  ever.  It  was  cruel  of  him  to  fly 
away,"  she  continued  weeping. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  dear  Mrs.  Fane  ;  indeed  you 
are  mistaken,"  said  Reeves.  "  Laurence  would  never 
have  left  you.  He  loved  you  far  too  well.  Try  to 
remember  !  You  were  in  a  great  ship  %Tith  him,  and 
there  was  an  accident,  and  he  had  to  put  you  in  a 
boat  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  interrupted  wildly,  "  and  the  boat 
went  down  into  the  cold  water,  and  he  fl^w  up  to 
the  sky.  I  saw  him  spread  his  wings  and  fly  to  God, 
and  the  baby  would  have  gone  too,  only  I  held  him 
so  fast.    Have  you  ever  seen  my  baby  ?" 

'■  No  !    Have  you  got  a  baby  ? ' 

"  Of  course  I  have ;  and  he  would  be  a  great 
beauty  too  if  I  could  only  make  him  dry.  But  we 
went  into  the  water,  you  know,  and  we  have  both 
been  wet  ever  since.  Feel  my  dress — it  is  soaking,'' 
she  continued,  as  she  held  up  her  warm  merino  sleeve 
for  his  inspection. 

"She's  always  a  worritting  about  being  wet,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Honeywood,  who  had  joined  the  party 
in  the  staircase.  "Soon  as  ever  I've  washed  and 
dried  her  in  the  morning  she  begins  the  same  thing 
over  again.  Sometimes  she  will  have  it  her  bed  ii 
made  of  water." 

"  It's  the  last  remembrance  she  had,  poor  cliild,  ' 
said  Fane,  and  he  put  out  his  iiund  to  smoothe  back 
the  stray  locks  of  hair  that  \fcTQ  falling  into  her  eyes. 

The  h.nrd  slap  which  he  received  upon  his  cheek  in 
return  would  have  made  him  laugh,  had  it  come  fror. 
any  hand  but  hcr.«. 

"  Don't. my  darlincr."  he  r.m'^nstrn.t;  d,  with  a  burn- 
ing face. 

I     "  ilow  d?'e  vou  .- '  t.-o:  >'d  Dji;-v.  "''^'ou  ^louster  ! 
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I  wish  ho  were  her©  to  punish  you  !  Oh,  where  is 
hcj?  Why  did  he  fly  away  and  leave  me  in  the  cold_ 
Come  back,  come  back  from  heaven,"  she  went  on 
tearfully.  "  Where  are  you  that  you  cannot  hear  ? 
I  call  you  night  and  day  and  you  never  answer, 
thou"h  I  can  hear  the  rustling  of  your  wings  close 
by.  You  were  bis  friend,"  she  said  to  Jack  Eeeves, 
with  a  sudden  glimmer  of  reason,  "  Why  can't  you 
bring  him  back — why  can't  you  say  where  they  have 
hidden  him  ?" 

What  had  I  better  tell  her?"  inquired  Jack,  as  he 
looked  from  one  to  another  of  his  companions. 

"You  had  better  tell  her  nothing,  sir,  but  treat  it  as 
60  much  raving,"  replied  the  nurse  practically.  "  It 
would  be  no  manner  of  use  if  you  did.  She  goes  on  in 
that  way  all  day  long,  but  she  won't  hear  a  word  in 
favour  of  her  good  gentleman,  not  even  when  you 
try  it.  It's  just  so  much  nonsense  and  nothing  more. 
She  don't  understand  a  word  of  what  she's  saying." 

"The  woman  is  impertinent,"  said  Daisy,  with  a 
magnificent  air.  "  What  can  she  know  about  that 
other  half  that  the  angels  cut  away  from  me?  I  shall 
speak  to  her  no  more,"  and  she  stalked  into  the  nur- 
sery again  and  shut  the  door. 

The  nurse  laughed  good-humouredly  as  at  a  frac- 
tious child,  and  prepared  to  follow  her. 

"  She'll  flood  the  whole  carpet  with.the  water  cans 
if  I  don't  go  and  see  after  her,  sir.  Come,  my  deary, 
you  open  the  door.  Bless  me  !  if  she  hasn't  turned 
the  key.  To  think  of  the  sense  of  that  !  Well,  I 
must  go  round  and  get  in  through  the  dressing- 
room."  And  Mrs.  Honeywood  disappeared  to  put 
ber  Suggestion  in  practice. 

Beeves  walked  into  his  friend's  bedroom.  Fane 
was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  with  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands. 

"Come,  come,  old  fellow!  this  won't  do.  You 
must  try  and  get  a  little  more  accustomed  to  the 
state  of  affairs,  or  we  shall  have  you  breaking  down 
altogether." 

"  I  shall  never  get  accustomed  to  it,  Reeves.  You 
cannot  tell  what  it  is.  If  she  would  only  endure  me 
without  recognising  me — but  to  be  slapped  and  abused 
without  rhyme  or  reason  " 

"  You  should  not  go  near  her." 

"  How  can  I  help  it,  knowing  she  is  in  the  house  ? 
Do  you  think  I  have  ce.ised  to  love  her,  or  that  I  can 
entirely  forget  what  we  have  been  to  one  another  ? 
My  poor  darling  !  How  gxy  she  used  to  be.  How  de- 
voted to  myself.  And  now  to  see  the  changs.  It  is 
too  awfal." 

"  She  is  still  devoted  to  your  memory.  Fane,  but 
ehe  has  no  longer  the  pov.-er  to  link  the  present  with 
the  past.  And  I  think  the  elfect  is  too  depressing  for 
a  man  of  your  sensitive  organisation.  You  should  not 
have  her  here." 

'■'It  was  a  promise,"  replied  Laurence,  slowly.  '•  I 
promised  Margarita  not  to  send  her  to  an  a.-yu:an.'' 

"  It  was  like  Mrs.  Fauo.  I  mean  it  was  hke — may 
I  call  her  '  Margarita,'  Laurence  ? — I  get  so  confused 
between  the  two." 

"  Oh,  Call  her  auythii-g  you  like,  old  fellow.  You 
have  btea  my  best  friend  too  long  to  stick  at,  trifles. 
I  don't  wonder  you  get  confused  between  them,''  he 
added  with  a  sad  touch  of  humour.  "  I  got  conf  usc.i 
myself  sometimes,  and  don't  kri0\7  which  is  my  wi^e 
and  which  is  not." 

"Mrs.  Fane  is  in  the  nest  room,"  i-eplie.l  Heaves 
gr.ivoly.  "There  can  be  noqiie^tion  a'rioul  th  it.  Llut, 
as  I  was  saying,  it  was  like  Marg;irita's  kind  htart  to 
wish  you  to  h;;ve  her  poor  cousin  home  ;  but  Lr.d  she 
known  t'ne  strain  it  would  entail  upon  your  niiud  sho 
nevHr  would  have  advised  ir." 

"  kjovnetini'^s  I  say  I  i;iust  put  :'.n  end' to  it,"  ;o- 
joiir  J  iiis  i'licnd,  w  uriiy.  •'but  itgo^■.^',:l  I'rnii'  li  .v 
to  do",  ;uid  I  iinveu't  tliu  h^avt  to  maky  raiy  ;iltera- 
tion.    I  did  not  intend  to  subject  you  to  the  scene  v/e 


have  just  passed  through.  Jack.  I  thought  the  poor 
child  was  safe  in  her  room.    You  must  forgive  me." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  her  and  judging  of  the  effect  her  condition  has 
upon  yourself.  It  cannot  go  on,  Laurence.  It  is 
killing  you." 

Let  us  discuss  the  matter  afterwards.  I  am  tired 
now,  and  want  my  dinner.  Come  down  into  the 
study  till  it  is  ready." 

CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

LAURENCE  BECOITES  A  EICH  MAN. 

The  first  things  that  attracted  Fane's  attention  on 
re-entering  the  study  were  his  letters.  He  walked 
up  to  his  table  and  commenced  at  once  to  examine 
them,  whilst -Reeves  caught  up  the  day's  paper,  and, 
throwing  himself  upon  a  sofa,  was  soon  deep  in  its 
contents.  He  heard  his  companion  give  vent  to  one 
or  two  exclamations  of  surprise  without  taking  much 
notice  of  him  ;  but  when  Laurence  suddenly  leaped 
from  his  seat  with  a  violent  oath.  Jack  thought  it 
was  time  to  inquire  if  anything  were  the  matter. 

"  Bad  news  there.  Fane  ?"  he  said,  interrogatively. 

"  No,  not  exactly  ;  but  I  never  was  so  astonished 
in  my  life.  It  has  quite  taken  my  breath  away.  Good 
heavens;  it  is  impossible." 

"  What  is  impossible  ?" 

"  Why  this — the  intelligence  in  this  letter.  And 
yet  it  all  seems  regular  enough.  There  can  be  no 
mistake  about  the  respectabihty  of  the  firm — Man- 
vers  and  Dodson.    It  can't  be  a  hoax." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  keeping  me  in  the  most 
horrible  suspense.    What  is  it  all  about?" 

"  Haven't  I  told  you?  Well,  my  old  godfather,  Mr. 
Laurence— t'ne  man  who  brought  me  up,  you  know, 
and  then  kicked  me  out — I've  often  related  the  story 
to  ynu  " 

"  Yes,  yes!    Go  on.'' 

"  He's  dead,  poor  old  chap." 

"  Well  !  I  don't  see  anything  very  wonderful  in 
that,  Laurence.  He  must  have  attained  a  very  ripe 
old  age."  ■ 

"  He  was  eighty-four." 

"The  surprising  thing  would  have  been,  then,  if  he 
had  not  died  ;  and  after  his  disgusting  behaviour  to 
you  I  should  hardly  think  you  had  much  occasion  to 
regret  him." 

"  Oh,  but  my  dear  Jack,  do  wait  a  minute  and  heir 
me  to  the  end.  The  poor  old  fellow  has  fully  atoned 
for  his  misdeeds." 

"'  What !  has  he  left  you  anything  ?" 

"  He  has  left  me — everything  !" 

"  By  George  !    And  what  does  it  amount  to  ?" 

"  If  I'm  to  believe  the  lawyer's  statement,  twenty 
thousand  a  year." 

"  My  dear  Fane,"  cried  Reeves,  shaking  him  by 
hand, ""  I'm  so  heartily  glad  to  hear  it  !  This  really 
is  something  like  making  amends.  Se  he  came  round 
at  last,  did  he  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so,  but  there  are  no  particulars  here 
but  legal  ones,  and  I  do  not  know  who  should  write 
to  nie  ijrivately.  The  old  man  lived  alone  with  his 
housekeeper.    He  made  few  friends." 

"  Has  he  never  communicated  with  you  during  the 
la.?t  fiftt'en  years  {" 

'•  Never  !  Nur  have  I  intruded  myself  on  his  notice 
by  so  much  as  a  line.  But  I  suppose  he  has  heard 
of  me  in  uiy  public  career." 

'•  And  this  is  your  reward,  and  you  richly  deserve 
it.  Twenty  thousand  a  year.  What  a  field  of  labour 
it  opens  out  before  you!  It  could  not  have  come  at 
a  better  time  too." 

'  Why,  what  am  I  to  do  with  it  ?"  demanded  Fane, 
mr.urniully.    "  Wliu  is  to  spend  it  with  me  ?" 

'■  _My  de,T  fellow,  don't  Le.;in  to  look  at  it  in  that 
dismal  liglit.  What  are  yuu  to  do  wilh  it?  To 
purchase  property,  to  travel,  ami  to  divert  your 
thoughts  from  the  misfortune  which  has  lately  come 
ujon  you." 

And  ti  om  which  no  richc.-  or  amusements  cm  re- 
lieve yai,  JAck !  Tliis  money  ;s  left  uie  uneonditionally, 
and  I  have  already  made  up  niy  miad  what  I  shali 
do  with  it.'' 

"  And  that  is  " 

"To  settle  it  upon  Margarita  Hay  and  my  child." 
"  '\Vh,!t  I  all  of  it  1"  e.'iclaimed  Reeves  in  amazs- 
meiit. 

"  !;vci-v  UV,.-Kv.j  !  What  use  have  I  fo-  it  ?  My 
I  -.val;'  .li''  .  ..>[.!■■.  wi,,;,1-^t!.  aed  it  is  bvt  a,  v^iy  small 
I  eouipensatioii  ai.A.r  all  for  the  irreparable  injury  I 
I  have  done  that  poor  girl." 


"  She  will  never  accept  the  sacrifice,  Fane." 

"  I  shall  not  ask  her  to  do  so.  I  shall  simply  see 
that  it  is  made  over  by  a  deed  of  gift  to  her,  and 
invested  in  her  name." 

"And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  yourself  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  have  hardly  decided  ;  but  I 
must  leave  England.  The  air  of  the  place  is  killing 
me.  I  shall  put  Daisy  under  the  care  of  some  kind 
person  in  the  country,  and  go  abroad — to  Spain, 
perhaps  to  Italy.  It  matters  little  to  me  so  that 
I  am  out  of  hearing  of  her  raving  and  the  other's 
tears." 

"  But  I  do  not  think  you  should  act  as  you  pro- 
pose. Fane,  without  further  consideration.  You 
intend  to  take  a  step  which  appears  to  me  as  uncalled 
for  as  it  is  unnecessary.  To  settle  a  fair  amount  of 
this  enormous  income  upon  the  mother  of  your  child 
is  reasonable  enough,  but  the  whole  of  it — twenty 
thousand  a  year — upon  a  woman  of  such  inexi  iensive 
tastes  as  Margarita.  Why,  what  can  she  do  with  it  ?  • 
You  will  only  be  adding  an  extra  burden  to  that  sha 
has  already  to  bear." 

"  It's  of  no  use  talking  to  me  in  that  way.  Jack,' 
because  my  mind  is  made  up.  I  don't  want  this 
money,  and  I  shall  not  keep  it.  And  I  am  only  too 
thankful  to  have  the  opportunity  thrown  in  my  way 
to  show  my  darling  how  much  I  love  and  honour 
and  appreciate  her  for  all  she  has  done  for  me.  It 
is  but  a  poor  return  at  the  best."  i> 

"  But— don't  be  annoyed  with  me,  old  fellow,  for 
arguing  out  the  point  with  you — can  you,  injustice 
te  others,  carry  out  your  own  wishes  in  this  respect  ? 
You  have  no  proof  that  your  wife  may  not  some  day 
recover  her  senses.  Suppose  she  were  to  do  so  ?  Is 
she  not  better  entitled  to  share  this  fortune  with  you 
than  Margarita  Hay  ?" 

"  No — a  thousand  times  no  !"  replied  Laurence, 
excitedly,  as  he  struck  his  hand  upon  the  table. 
"  What  injury  have  I  done  her,  poor  thing  !  that  af- 
fliction  comes  from  the  God  who  is  my  witness  that, 
so  long  as  it  lay  in  my  power,  I  did  aU  I  could  to 
make  her  life  a  happy  one.  But  that  other  dear  saint, 
who  came  to  share  my  misery  with  me,  and  raised  me 
up  from  the  depths  of  despnir  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  joy  which  man  in  his  human  nature  is  capable  of 
attaining — to  her,  what  can  I  dedicate  less  than  all 
my  thoughts,  my  regrets,  and  my  possessions  ?" 

Aijd  Laurence  Fane  threw  his  head  down  again 
upon  his  arm  as  he  concluded. 

"  Don't  try  to  dissuade  me  any  more,  Reeves,  from 
what  is  my  fixed  purpose,"  he  said,  a  minute  after, 
as  he  raised  it  suddenly  again.  "  You've  been  a  dear 
good  friend  to  me,  but  I  don't  tliiuk  you  can  quite 
enter  into  all  I  feel  upon  this  subject.  The  instant  I 
realised  that  old  Laurence  had  left  me  his  money  my 
decision  was  made,  and  the  only  sensation  of  grati- 
tude I  have  experienced  for  the  change  in  my  for- 
tunes is  the  one  I  felt  on  Margarita's  account.  Do 
you  know,  Jack,  that  she  has  refused  to  take  any  al- 
lowance fe'om  me  since  our  separation  •  That  she  is 
supporting  herself  and  the  child  on  the  stray  guineas 
she  may  receive  fbr  her  magazine  or  newspaper  ar- 
ticles? But  that  is  past  now,  thank  God,  and  she 
shall  toil  no  more." 

''  ^Vhat  do  you  expect  to  be  the  result  of  this  in- 
telligence on  her  ?  Do  you  think  that  she  (who  has 
refused  any  assistance  hitherto)  will  consent  to  use 
the  money  ?" 

"  If  she  does  not  use  it,  it  will  be  idle,"  said  Fane, 
in  a  voice  in  which  his  friend  could  just  detect  the 
least  possible  tone  of  triumph. 

"  I  read  your  intention,  Laurence  !  You  will 
settle  this  vast  amount — the  use  of  which  would 
place  you  far  above  the  necessity  of  labour — on  Mar- 
garita Hay,  making  her  feel  thereby  that,  if  she 
accepts  it,  she  will  be  enjoying  luxuries  you  can  never 
hope  to  attain,  and  if  she  does  not  accept  it,  she  will 
deprive  you  and  hundreds  of  others  from  sharing  a 
benefit  which  was  intended  to  be  difi^u.sed  through- 
out society.  She  must  aggrandise  herself  at  your 
expense  or  see  the  money  wasted,  and,  m  any  case, 
she  must  rob  you — unless — ." 

"  Go  on  !  Unless?" 

"  Fane  !  I  see  through  your  artifice,  and  it  is  not 
worthy  of  you." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  How  can  you  tell  what  I 
mean,  or  what  I  feel,  until  you  have  been  placed  in 
the  same  miserable  position  ?  Why  don't  you  finish 
your  sentence  ?  I  know  what  you  would  say — 
'  Unless  she  will  consent  to  share  it  with  me.'  Yes, 
Jack,  ycvi  p~re  quite  right  in  your  surmise.  I  may 
be  a  bi  aie  and  a  villain,  but  that  is  my  one  great 
wish  and  hope.  That  Margarita,  rather  than  deprive 
me  of  this  fortune,  may  consent  to  return  to  my  pro< 
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.  tecticm.    I  •will  neter  toach  a  faaihing  of  it  other- 
wise." 

"  Then  you  will  never  touch  a  farthing  of  it,  that's 
my  firm  belief,"  replied  Reeves. 

"  Wait  and  see.    You  don't  know  half  of  my  dar- 
ling's love  for  me." 

"  I  shall  think  le?s  of  it  than  I  do  at  present  if  it 
can  be  bought  at  twenty  thousand  a  year." 

"  How  dare  you  speak  of  anything  connected  with 
her  in  such  a  strain  ?" 

"  Now,  Laurence,  don't  quarrel  with  me  because 
my  opinion  of  her  virtue  is  higher  than  your  own." 

'  Dinner  ia  ready,  sir,"  announced  Carson,  as  hs 
threw  open  the  door. 

"  No,  Jack,  we  won't  quarrel,"  said  Fane  in  a 
whisper,  a?  he  passed  his  arm  through  that  of  his 
friend  and  led  hint,  into  the  diningrooni.  "  Life  is 
too  short  for  that,  and  we  have  known  each  other  too 
long.  Only,  if  you  knew  the  depth  of  that  woman's 
•  aSection  for  me,  and  the  capability  she  has  for  mar- 
tyrdom, you  would  say  

That  she  is  very  likely  to  martyrise  IjTself  over 
again  in  your  case,  Perhaps  so,  Laurence.  ;  for  she 
is  o- 1y  a  woman,  but  if  you  accept  t'n.f  Si'.criiioe  i 
shall  think  you  are  less  than  a  man." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THREE  KISSES  OF  FAREWELL. 
Ihree,  only  three,  my  darling, 

Separate,  solemn,  slow ; 
Not  like  the  swift  and  joyous  ones 

We  used  to  know 
"    When  we  kissed  because  we  loved  each  other. 

Simply  to  taste  love's  sweet, 
And  lavished  our  Idsses  as  the  summer 

Lavishes  l.p.,it — 
But  as  they  kiss  whose  hearts  are  AVTung, 

When  hope  and  fear  .are  spent, 
And  not:  iug  is  left  to  give,  except 

A  sacrament ! 

First  of  the  three,  my  darling. 

Is  sucred  unto  pain  ; 
We  have  hurt  each  other  often — 

■^Vu  shall  again. 
When  we  pine  bcoauseiive  miss  each  other, 

And  do  not  understand 
How  the  written  words  are  so  much  colder 

Than  eye  and  hand 
I  kijs  thee,  dear,  for  all  such  pain 

Which  we  may  give  or  take  ; 
Buried,  foi-givei!,  before  it  comes, 

i"or  our  love's  sake  ! 

The  second  kiss,  my  djvling. 

Is  full  of  joy's  sweet  thrili; 
We  have  blessed  each  other  ahvays— 

We  always  wUl. 
We  shall, reach  until  we  fee!  each  other 

Past  all  of  time  and  space  ; 
We  shall  listen  tiil  we  hear  each  other. 

In  everj-  place. 
The  earth  is  :  uU  of  messengers. 

Which  love  sends  to  and  fro  ; 
I  kiss  thee,  darling,  for  all  joy 

Which  we  shall  know  !  f . 

The  last  kis-s,  0,  my  darling. 

My  love — X  cannot  see 
Through  my  tears,  as  I  rcmeipber 

Wiiat  it  may  be. 
We  may  die  ajid  never  see  each'other — 

Die  with  no  iimo  to  give 
Any  sign  that  our  hearts  are  faithJuI 

To  die,  .as  live. 
Token  of  what  they  will  not  see 

Who  see  our  pai  ting  breath. 
This  one  last  kiss,  my  darling,  seals 

The  seal  of  death  ! 

The  rapid  and  daily  increaiing  sale  of  Willi.\.ais  ana  co.  s 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Prices  from  Is.  M.  to  23.  lOd.  pei-  lb. 
25  Capel-street,  Dublin. 

Sheriff  Spons,  of  Glasgow,  has  awarded  damages 
to  a  tenant  whose  health,  and  that  of  his  family, 
had  suffered,  and  whose  furniture  had  been  damaged 
by  a  smoky  chimney,  which  the  landlord  failed  to  put 
to  rights. 

At  the  Guildhall  Police  Court,  London,  a  Rutland- 
shii'e  farmer  has  been  suniuioned  by  the  Coaimis- 
sioners  of  .Sewers  for  having  .sent  to  the  metropijlitan 
meat  market  the  carcase  of  a  eheep  diseased  and  unfit 
for  the  food  oi  man.  He  was  fined  i;iO,  and  £2  ,2s. 
costs. 

Stewart,  a  hons'  holder  in  Edinbuj-gh,  was  lying 
diunk  in  his  ir.vciling,  his  wife  was  lying  drunk  tiio. 
A  son  tame  in,  abo  the  worse  of  drink,  and  while 
attempting  to  l  iik  his  father's  pocket.s  was  challenged 
by  his  sister,  whom  he  immediately  assaulted  so 
severely  that  the  sheriff  sent  him  for  thirty  days  to 
jail.  After  heariii;,'  the  evidence  the  magistrate 
described  the  condition  of  the  family  as  "an  unlovely 
spectacle." 
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The  timewas  et-eniug — the  pleas.int  close  of  apleas- 
ant  summer  day  ;  the  place,  the  tastefully  and  even 
luxuriously  furnished  drawingroom  of  a  pretty  villa 
ill  FulUam  ;  the  actors,  a  magnificently  lutndeome, 
athletic  man  of  middle  age,  and  a  lady  some  fifteau 
3'ears  his  junior — not  handsome,  it  is  true,  but  with 
a  face  that  was  full  of  power  and-  expression,  and 
whose  mobile  and  changing  interest  won  upon  the 
heart  of  tha  beholder  as  mere  soulless  beauty  has  no 
power  to  do.  She  has  had  her  triumphs,  in  spite  of 
her  lack  of  regular  loveliness— this  wc^an,  with  the 
sparkling  face  and  the  deep,  bewildering  grey  eyes. 
Manj'  a  mail  had  thrown  his  love  and  fortune  at  her 
feet-  in  the  course  of  her  successful  career  as  an 
actres,*,  against  whose  fair  fame  no  word  of  scandal 
had  even  been  breathed.  She  had  accepted  no  such 
oS'oring,  however,  but  had  gone  on  her  lonely  yet 
triumphant  way  ;  and  there  were  those  who  said  that 
she  j^new  not  how  to  love. 

They  would  have  acknowledged  their  mistake  could 
they  have  looked,  upon  her  on  this  evening,  as  she 
stood  thei'e  iii  the  twilight  with  tho.ie  soft  grey,  eyes 
resting  upon  the  face  ot  her  companion  with  a  look 
of  passionate  yearning  and  of  passionate  pain.  For 
her  time,  though  long  delayed,  had  come  at  last. 
With  all  the  force  jaf  her  strong  and  fiery  nature-  she 
loved  this  man,  who  alone,  out  of  all  the  many  with 
whom  she  had  been  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy, 
loved  not  her. 

"  It  is  settled,  then,"  ..she  said,  in  a  low  tone.  "  AVe 
part.    You  leave  nie — and  for-her  !" 

'  Nay,  my,  dear  Agatha,'!  he  Vegan,  iu  a  soothing 
way.  ,  ' 

'■  Hush  !"  ^he  said  imperatively.  "Do  not  try  to 
deceive  me.  I  know  all,  Edward.  I  know  that  you 
are  about  to  marry  a  pretty  little  schoolgirl,  whose 
two  attractions  are  her  was-doll  beauty  and  her 
wealth.  Beauty  like  that  I  could  not  have  given 
you  ;  but  wealth  and  fame  and  love,  such  as  your 
schoolgirl  never  even  dreamed  oil',  might  have  been 
yours  with  me.  But  you  have  chosen.  I  say  no 
more.    Fajrewell,  Edward  !" 

Why  could  he  not  love  this  woman  ?  She  was 
young,  famous,  and  wealthy.  Above  all,  she  loved 
him  better  than  he  had  ever  been  loved  before — far 
better  than  he  would  ever  be  loved  again,  if  he 
married  as  he  intended  to  do. 

Oh,  reader,  that  was  just  the  reason.  She  loved 
him  too  well.  Had  she  been  indifferent,  he  would 
have  been  at  he  feet,  "It  spoils  a  man  tom^rry  him; 
ib  spoils  a  woman  to  -love  her,"  says  the  old  proverb. 
Change  noun  and  pronoun  iu  the  last  claui,e  of  the 
sentence,  and  I,  for  one,  will  subiicribe  most  heai'tily 
to  its  truth. 

Agatha  Beaumont's  colour  rose  hig'a  beneath  the 
doubting,  questioning  glance  those  bright  blue 
eyes  fix  'd  o;i  Ij'er  face.  With  a  woman's  keen  in- 
stinct'sbe  read  her  companii^ii's  thought,^  and  re- 
sauted  it  as  only,  a  proud  and  loving  woraan  could 
do. 

"  Never  mind  disoussin,Q;  the  questi'bn  with  your- 
self at  this  late  day,  Mr.  Edward  Poynings,"  she  said 
sarcastically.  "  Your  face  and  mine  are  fixed  now. 
Ones  more— good-bye." 

"  Why  need  it  be  good-bye,  Agatha?"  said  Edwai'd 
Poyniiigs  in  l.i'  1< .  vest  deepest  tone.  Now  that  it 
had  come','  '  i  1  farewell,  be  found  that  this 
woman  had  :.ouger  hold  upon  his  life  than 

he  knew.  "  V\ Hy  iieed  it  be  good-bye,  dear  Agatha? 
Cannot  we  be  friends  still,  even  though — " 

■'  Even  thoug^  you  give  to  another  woman  the  love 
I  once  hoped  to  v,  iu  !*  Eveu  though  j'ou  come  to  me 
for  a  few  brief  moments,  when  you  ,giow  tired  of  her 
pretty  face  and  childish  ways!  Even  though  you 
leave  me  and  go  l)ack  to  her,  and  leave  me  loviiip; 
you,  hating  you— almoatloathiiiL-  <:i  i 

wildly. 

"  But,  Agatha — " 

"  Take  care  !  '  she  cried,  with  a  dark  glance.  "You 
have  broken  my  heart.  '  Who  bre;>ks,  pays!'  Take 
care  that  no  evil  befalls  you  through  all  this  ;  and 
t'uat  you  may  be  snfe  from  such,  leave  me  iu  per.c . — 
now  and  for  ever!' ' 

She  pressed  his  hand  "Couvulsisely.     She  gh. 
•  through  fast  gatlier.ujg  tears,  aud  for  the  lastiiwc,  ... 


the  grr-ndly  beautiful  face  that  bid  been  so  fatal  to 
her.  Kh<i  half  lifted  his  baud,  a.-i  if  the  would  have 
raised  it  to  horlip.s;  but  the  neit  moment  she  dashed 
it  aside,  and  with  a  proud  toss  of  the  htad  "turned 
awaj'  and  left  the  roorn. 

Thenceforth — whatever  she  might  fed  or  sufier  in 
secret — the  rule  of  Edward  Poyninga  over  her  life  and 
love  wa-<;  to  all  outward  appearance  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Poynings  married  iu  due  counse  of  time,  and, 
returning  home  with  his  youthful  bride,  was  just  in 
time  to  witness  the  dibut  oi  A^'atha  Btaumoiit  in  a 
new  piece  which  had  been  wrttten  e::preesly  ior  her. 

Her  success  ■was  a  mKgnilicent  one.  The  whole 
bouse  rose  to  greet  her  as  .-the  was  led  before  the  curtain 
after  the  last  act,  .She  was  nearly  smothered  mth 
bouquets.  And  the  very  c-:;t  day  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  m  tropolis  atic.nl  her  his  hand  and  hearty 
and  was  refused. 

.  All  this  Mr.  Edward  Poynings  heard  in  rilence. 

She  had  seen  hina  at  the  theatre  :  she  had  glancdd 
at  him  ia  the  very  mcmtnt  of  her  triumph,  but  oniy 
as  she  might  have  glanced  at  a  stranger.  He  went 
home  in  a  fever  of  remorse  and  jealousy,  ..ud  wrote 
to  her  that  night  before  he  slept.  No  answer  was 
vouchsafed  t»  his  letter,  though  be  felt  sui  e  that  she 
had  read  it.  He  called  at  the  villa,  and  Agatha'* 
confidential  servant,  who  had  admitted  Lim  for  sis 
months  or  more  to  the  boxidoir,  now  looked  him  coolly 
in  the  face,  and  said  that  her  mistress  was  "  engaged." 

Sij^  mouthij  went  by,  and  he  had  never  ssea  Agatha 
except. in  public.  One  evcining  she  ciid  not  appear 
the  thcaLie,  as  usual.  ■  The  jr.anagor,  coming  for- 
ward, announesd  she  was  "  indisposed,"  'out  socc 
hoped  to  greet  her  friends  agiin.  The  same  announce- 
ment was  made  for  a  week,  and  other  pieces  were  put 
upon  the  st..ge.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  whole 
theatrical  world  was  in  mourning  over  the  news  of 
Agatha's  sudden  death. 

'  The  physicians  averred  that  .=he  hr.d  died  of  diseas* 
of  the  heart,  which  existiid  unsuspected  for  man5 
yeai's,  end  developed  itself  t  the  last  with  frightful 
and  fatal  rapidity.  And  onaman,  hearing  this,  smote 
his  breast  in  secret,  and  called  himielf  amuid  rer  !— 
as  indeed  he  was.  They  buried  her  in  one  of  the  shadi- 
est and  sunniest  nooks  of  that  shady  and  tunnj 
cemetery  where  so  many  of  our  brightest  stars  re- 
pose. The  whole  world,  literary  and  ai-tistic,  fol. 
lowed  the  coffin  to  its  resting-place,  and  there  weri. 
few  dry  eyes  looking  on  as  it  was  lowered  into  the 
gr.ave. 

Only  one  mourner  was  wanting  in  that  funeral  co?» 
tc'je.  Edward  Poynings  had  left  town,  with  hia 
young  wife,  the  day  after  Agatha's  death.  Many  rc« 
marked  upon  his  absence.  Some  appoved  of  it ;  soma 
— aud  those  the  kinder-hearted — openly  condemned. 

But  pone  knew  what  I  know — th-t  at  ten  o'cl,jck 
that  night  a  stately  figure  knelt  beside  that  new-mace 
grave,  and  a  face,  handsome  even  in  its  sorrow  and 
despair,  was  raised  to  the  calm  night  sky,  wet  with 
tears  that  flowed,  alas !  too  late. 

"  Agatha,  i^y  love,  my  darling  I"  moaned  the 
trembling  lips. 

But  the  quiet  sleefier  beneath  the  sod  was,  for  the 
first  time,  deaf  aud  silent,  and  gave  no  answer  to  the 
ouce  be-loved  voice. 

"  Who  breaks,  pays  !"  And  Edward  Poynings, 
amid  all  the  splendour  aud  luxury  of  his  daily  life,  ie 
a  ead  and  lonely  man.  His  heart — what  there  is  of 
it — lies  in  the  grave  of  the  woman  whom  his  cold- 
ness grieved  aud  killed-— the  woman  whi:so  d  ^ath 
alone  had  power  to  teach  him  that  he  loved  'ucr. 


.  The  Hoe  machines  erected  at  the  Dathj  Tcic-irapk 
office  are  now  in  full  operiifion.  These  workii.g  si- 
multaneously enable  the  Tdcj-i  apk  to  be  printed  at 
the  rate  of  100,000  an  hour. 

The  Avenir  MiUtaiix  says  that  Fi-ance  has  bought 
only  1,600  hor.ses  abroad  during  1S75.  Of  these  351 
came  from  Germany,  1.000  from  Austria  or  Rus-Ma, 
and  about  ISO  from  Spain. 

Prince  Napoleou's  organ,  the  Voix  Xationaie,  pub- 
lishes a  statement  to  the  eflect  that  it  is  not  true 
that  Princess  Clotild'e  is  about  to  institute  a  suit  for 
separation  from  Prince  Napoleon,  her  husband. 
'  A  HORUIBLK  Di;.\TH. — On  the  10th  of  April  an 
engine-tender,  named  Walker,  employed  .at  C.iptain 
Colbetk'-s  colliery,  Goraerstall,  was  working  oil  a 
trajidoor,  over  the  shaft  of  a  pit,  v,hcu  the'door  gave 
wa;,:,  and  ho  "vi-as  precipitated  to  the  'lottom,  a  dis- 
tiiici-  of  19  yards.    At  the  bottom  of  the  .shaft  was  a 

•  ventilating  the  pit.  and  the  unfortunate  man 
:;o  this  tire',  wiiore  his  body  was  discovered  two 
after,  horribly  burnt  and  mutilated.  The  re« 
had  to  be  removed  in  a  gh^oi. 


April  17,  1M75.I 
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MISS  VriLHELM. 


The  girl  had  been  in  London  two  months,  and  had 
not  y^t  found  employment,  but  her  money  was  ex- 
hausted and  the  time  had  corns  when  she  must  get 
work  or  starve.  She  rebelled  with  ail  the  fierceness 
of  a  proud  nature  r.t  this  situation,  but  yet  she  still 
trusted  in  her  own  po\vei"s  with  all  tiie  faith  that  had 
been  hers  in  hapi.ier  times.  Only  a  situation,  though 
it  were  <^f  the  most  disaj^reeable  kind,  must  be  ob- 
tained immodiately.  liitherto  she  had  applied  for 
the  least  nnpicasajit  of  places  siie  had  seen 
.adrertistd,  but  I'cr  the  la>t  day  or  two,  she  had  fol- 
lowed up  uu  vaveriiii;ly  the  numerous  notices  in  the 
column  of  W'anttd."  It  was  thus,  with  a  stinging 
indignation  and  coutcmpt,  thut  sLo  discovered  now 
gii  Is  are  used  and  paid  by  business  men,  who  pass 
current  in  the  world  for  geiulemen. 

Over  and  over  was  repeated  the  stereotyped  con- 
■versation  concerning  many  kinds  of  employment. 

"  You  advertised  for  a  young  lady  to  It^am  the 
business  :"  asked  iliss  VvilUelni. 

The  m^m  turned  slowly  in  his  chair  and  looks  at 
the  applicaut,  then  signifies  t<a  her  that  she  may  sit 
down,  and  b?i;ig  very  weary  from  a  long  walk  through 
this  city  of  ma^niticent  way.s,  she  subskles  iur.»  a 
chiur,  while  theman  sajs,  leisureJy  : 

'■•  'SVell,  ye.  Have  you  ever  bem  in  a  shop  i"  eye- 
ing the  lady,  whose  uucringing  niam  er  and  simple 
tut  ekgaut  drcjs  gave  sign  that  he  shall  not  want 
her;  apparently  she  is  not  yet  reduced  enough  in 
finances  to  bioome  a  pecuniary  prey  for  him. 

"  No  ■  sir.  Your  advertisement  said  a  lady  to 
learn." 

'■  Yes.  AVell,  you  would  not,  of  course,  expect 
any  wages  ?" 

"  I  should  expect  that  I  should  caru  something 
very  soon,"  is  the  reply. 

"  We  couldn't  pay  you  anything  for  throe  months 
certain — until  you  had  learned — and  we  should  be 
the  judges  when  j'ou  were  coiiiiietent,"  says  my 
lord. 

Though  intelligent,  higlily-cultured,  and  able  to 
learn  rapidly  and  with  thoroughness,  she  yet  had  not 
known  practicilly  any  of  the  thousand  trades  by 
which  girls  get  a  meagre  living  in  our  large  cities-. 
And  she  was  <in  entire  .stranger  here. 

The  next  morning,  feeling  but  little  of  the  morn- 
ing's exhdaration,  she  looked  over,  as  usual,  the  co- 
lumn of  wants.    First  among  them  she  read  : 

"  Wanted — a  housekeeper,  by  a  widower  with  two 
young  children.    Ajiply  at — — 

Over  the  stdness  of  her  face  there  flitted  the  ghost 
of  a  smils,  at  thought  of  herself  in  that  position — 
and  yet  she  felt  it  a  necessity  to  k't  no  remotest 
chance  go  untried — and  half  an  hour  later  she  was 
standing  upon  the  steps  of  the  house  awaiting  tho 
ansv.  er  to  her  ring.  The  steps  wsre  high,  and  broad, 
and  snowy  ;  the  v/indov.-s  gleamed  v,'ith  plate  glass, 
and  inside  she  caught  glimpses  of  soft  draperies  and 
rich-tinted  walls.  On  the  door  fdie  read  the  name, 
"Dr.  Van  Benthuysen." 

A  servant  came,  and  TV'ilhelni  aslccd  the  usual  ques- 
tion, and  was  tisherei!  into  a  library  beyond  the  long 
drawing-room,  through  whose  halt-open  door  she  saw 
the  glow  of  a  hre,  nud  before  tlia  grate  the  crouching 
figure  of  a  child  intent  upon  some  book — a  fla.xen 
haired  arl,  whose  white  eyelids  were  (irooped  with 
mtenseness  over  her  reading. 

'■  That  is  one  of  t)i3  children,"  thought  Miss  Wil- 
hclm,  and  tlie  next,  moment  the  library  door  was 
opened,  and  she  was  left  alone  with  a  gentleman,  in 
whose  blonde  face  sl'.e  recognised  the  likeness  between 
father  and  cliiid. 

The  hght,  wavy  hair  of  brown  falling  baclavard 
from  hii?  forehead  was  streaked  with  grey,  and  the 
full  chestnut  beard  was  silvered  slightly.  The  serene 
grey  eyes  were  lifted  as  the  lady  entered,  and  he  rose 
to  [>lace  a  chair  for  her. 

Aliss  Wilhclm  felt  a  sudden  tremor.  Here  at 
last  she  seemed  to  have  reached  an  atmosphere  of 
kindness.  The  man  looked  at  the  girl  before  him  ; 
that  girl  whose  indescribable  attraeoiveness  in  days 
gone  by  had  beou  more  powerful  than  beauty.  The 
fiim,  rounded  cliin  sottned  now  softened  by  hesita- 
tion and  some  other  emotion — the  dark  eyes  were 
hidden.  The  curve  of  scarlet  lips  alone  showed  what 
the  expression  of  those  eyes  might  be. 

Doctor  Van  Benthuysen  waited  a  moment  in  si- 
lence, wonde;ing  what  she  had  coiiie  for,  suppo.singit 
to  be  in  behalf  of  a  patient,  but  never  thinking  of  his 


Recalling  the  control  usually  invincible,  Jliss  AVil- 
helm  said  : 

"  You  advertised,  sir — " 

"  0  yes,"  snid  the  doctor,  cbncealing  his  astonish- 
ment. "  Did  you  call  concerning  that  advertise- 
ment :" 

"  Yes.  sir.  I  think  I  could  fill  the  situation.  I 
woidd  like  to  try." 

You  are  inexperienced  ?  ' 
''  Erjtirely  so,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Stdl  vou  think  you  could  make  yourself  mistress 
of  the  situation,"  he  said,  with  a  smile  in  his  voice. 
That  voice  was  so  genial  this  visitor  looked  up  with 
a  qyick,  answenng  smile,  and  repKed  : 

"  I  do,  sir  ;  for  I  should  try."  ♦ 

"  You  are  a  strar.ger  in  the  city  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  e.\eept  a  two  mouths'  disagreeable  know- 
ledge of  it." 

He  looked  at  her  Icecnly,  and  felt  her  truth  and 
honour. 

"  But  do  you  not  fear  that  tho  responsibility  of 
the  care  of  my  two  children  will  be  very  unpleas- 
ant ?"  heaske^i. 

"  It  is  not  what  I  would  have  chosen,"  she  said, 
"  but  circumstances  do  not  leave  it  a  matter  of 
choice  but  or  necessity  that  I  take  the  first  p!  ii  i--  I 
can  get." 

'■  What  i.=>  your  came  ?" 

Slie  told  him. 

"I  will  take  you,  Miss  Wilhclm,"  he  snid.  "I 
won't  ask  you  for  references,  because  I  have  no  fears 
about  you.    You  maj'  come  this  afternoon." 

In  the  sweet  splendour  of  the  eyes  raised  to  him 
in  involuntary  gratitude.  Dr.  Van  Benthuysen  read 
something  of  the  extent  or  the  good  he  had  done. 
She  bowed  in  silence  and  left  him.  The  sunlight 
which  had  seemed  so  to  desert  her  began  again  to 
b!ess  her  vcith  stray  rays  of  light  and  warmth. 

In  the  honie  of  the  Van  Benthuysens  she  presided 
over  the  housekeeping,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  doctor's 
table,  and  aLso  somehow  fell  into  the  way  of  being  a 
sort  of  governess  over  the  two  little  girls.  She  saw 
but  little  of  the  father.  There  was  between  them  the 
kindest  of  politeness,  entirely  devoid  of  ceremony, 
but  the  doctor  felt  a  reserve,  almost  a  coldness,  sur- 
rounding his  housekeeper.  Once  or  twice  he  had 
seen  her  face  kindle. 

When  Miss  AVilhelm  had  fir.st  come  there  she  had 
noticed  the  portrait  of  the  dead  Mrs.  Van  Bent- 
huysen, noticed  vfith  a  curosity  to  see  the  woman 
that  mjin  had  married,  and  consequently,  loved.  She 
had  felt  some  disappointment  in  that  face.  A  portrait 
of  a  handsome,  dark  woman,  but  with  a  face  that 
seemed  vapid,  without  depth,  for  all  its  beauty.  This 
motionless  canvas  could  hardly  give  a  hint  of  the 
m;^rnetic  ataractions  of  this  woman  in  her  early  youth 
— this  ambitious,  unprincipled  coquette  who  had  lured 
a  hiu'h-minded,  honovirable  man  to  a  position  from 
w-hich  his  awakened  senses  -had  revolted  with  a  pain 
that  had  sa<ldened  all  his  after-life.  But  to  his  heart 
he  took  his  children  with  the  fervent  love  he  could 
not  give  their  mother. 

In  the  mind  of  Miss  Wilhclm  there  had  always 
lurked,  as  in  the  minds  of  So  many  youns;  women,  a 
dislike  of  widowers — a  secret  resolution  that  nothing 
Could  tempt  her  to  marry  one.  to  be  a  second  love 
wheie  she  gave  her  heart's  first. 

Si.'c  months  of  life  in  this  haven  opened  for  the 
homeless  girl — the  days  flowed  with  a  mild  eoldeu 
radiance.  Unconsciously  into  Bliss  Wilhelm's  hfe 
had  grown  a  profound  respect  for  her  employer:  fur- 
ther than  that  she  had  not  thought  of  looking,  but 
went  about  her  daily  duties  with  a  face  of  unthink- 
ing happiness,  until  one  day  a  couple  of  ladies  called 
on  her— people  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  destroy  the 
happiness  of  others-^^to  insert  thfeir  tiny  weapons 
through  every  unguarded  opening. 

"  You  find  a  verv  comfortable  place  here,  do^i't 
you  ';"  asked  one,  settling  her  drapery,  and  looking 
sharply  at  the  governess,  against  whose  knee  leaneil 
the  little  Agnes,  the  boofc-worin,  her  large  blue  eyes 
taken  from  the  story-book  in  her  hand  and  fixed  on 
the  visitor. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  nice  place,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  I  don't  blame  you  for  getting  in  here — with 
such  a  prospect  in  view,  too,"  said  the  other.  "  The 
children  are  lovely  creatnre.s" 

"  They  certainly  are,"  said  Miss  Wilhelm,  with 
cold  pride;  "but  I  don't  think  I  understand  the  drift 
of  5'our  conversation." 

"  Oh  no  ;  of  course  not,"  with  a  littje  laugh.  "  The 
position  cf  a  housekeeper  to  a  widov/er,  when  held  by 
a  young  girl,  is  always  very  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive." 


Miss  Vv'ilhclm's  face  grew  white,  her  eyes  flashed  . 
wilh  flame.  She  looked  at  the  speaker,  but  she  could 
not  say  a  word.  The  dream  of  quiet  comfort  was 
broken.  She  could  not  endure  that  people  should 
say  she  was  "  trying  to  catch  Doctor  Van  Benthuy- 
sen." Some  unknown  and  unacknowledged  tender- 
ness in  her  thoughts  of  him  made  the  thought  still 
more  unbearable. 

"Ob,  dou't  be  incensed,"  said  the  lady,  with  a 
smile.  "  It's  a  good  home,  and  I'm  t-ire  no  one 
would  blame  you — and  the  doctor  is  irreproachable." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  people  say  I  ais  iT/tag 
to  inveigle  Doctor  Van  Benthuysen  into  oflering 
me  marriage  ?"  asked  Miss  '.Vil.ihelm,  w  ith  the  eyee 
still  burning. 

■'  Why,  my  dear,  not  exactly  that  ;  but  you  know 
people  are  always  talking,"  was  the  reply,  uttered  in  # 
a  soothing  tone. 

Miss  Wilhelm  was  a  moment  silent,  then  she  ut- 
tered some  commonplace  remark  in  her  usually 
suave  tone,  and  hev  c  ll.r  thought  she  must  have 
been  mistaken  in  t '  '  "^  "s^  Wilhelm  so  angry. 

At  least,  the  ho:  bowed  out  her  visitors, 

and,  leaving  Agnes  on  au  ottoman  by  the  grate,  she 
went  up  stairs  to  her  own  room,  her  heart  boiling 
with  outraged  pride,  sonovv,  emd  indign.itiou  — but 
uppermost  in  all  her  thoughts  was  the  wonder — 

"  Does  Doctor  Van  Benthuysen  think  that  of  me  ? 
Perhaps  he  has  been  told  by  the  gossips." 

With  head  drooped  to  her  folded  arms.  Miss  Wil- 
helm sat  long,  maturing  a  plan  as  to  w  hat  she  should 
do  when  she  left,  for  she  had  resolved  to  leave — she 
could  not  endure  the  idea  that  tht^  doctor  could  have 
been  taught  by  "they  say"  to  think  of  her  as  that 
woman  had  spoken  to-day. 

In  through  her  musing  there  evidently  penetrated 
the  stifled  cry  'ot  some  human  being  in  distress. 
Miss  Wilh'elm  rose  to  her  feet  with  dilated  eyes  and 
listening  ears.  Again  came  the  sound  ;  this  time 
she  knew  it  was  from  the  drawing-room  below,  and 
it  was  the  voice  of  one  of  the  children.  It  seemed  not 
a  second  before  she  was  down  .stairs  and  at  the  duor. 

Evidently  Agnes  h.td  been  sitting  too  near  the  fire, 
absorbed  as  she  was  in  her  book,  and  always  absent- 
minded.  Her  clothes  had  taken  fire,  and  not  until 
they  were  in  a  blaze  had  the  child  known  it.  Then 
she  had  started  up  with  a  scream,  and  was  doing 
just  that  thing  which  she  ought  not  to  do — rvLshing 
round  the  room,  fanning  the  flames  into  brighter 
burning. 

Miss  Wilheltn  caught  her  in  her  arms,  and  hur- 
riedly wrapped  the  rug  about  Ler,  but  not  easily  was 
the  fire  subdued,  and  bafore  it  was  out  the  child 
was  insensible,  and  Mis:'S  Wilhelm,  sustained  by  ex- 
citement for  the  moment,  was  now  powerless,  but 
still  unconscious  of  the  fearful  wounds  upon  her 
hands  and  arms.  She  diudy  remembered  the  door 
opening  and  seeing  there  framed  the  white  face  of 
the  doctor,  then  thought  and  life  seemed  leaving  her. 

When  she  awakened,  Doctor  Van  Benthuysen  was 
kneeling  by  the  lounge  on  which  she  lay  ;  his  grey 
eyes,  no  long»-r  serene,  were  fixed  upon  her  face,  as 
thousrh  only  there  could  he  ever  find  final  happiness. 

"Thank  Heaven!"  he  murmvired,  bending  and 
putting  his  cool  hand  on  her  forehead.  "  Had  you 
not  lived,  I  could  almost  have  begged  God  to  t^tke 
my  own  life."  He  spoke  with  that  tender  and  thrill- 
ing earnestness  which  can  come  only  from  a  man's 
inmost  nature. 

The  revivin;;  life  of  the  girl  heard  and  compro- 
hended  as  though  comprehending  a  rest,  a  peace  for 
all  her  after-life.  She  lay  silent,  not  moving, 
the  echo  of  those  words  breathing  sweetly  through 
her  soul. 

"  You  have  been  cold  to  me  ;  you  have  repelled 
any  advance."  he  said,  "  but  this  moment  gives  me 
power  to  break  all  barriers— in  this  moment  I  tell 
you  that  I  love  you — that  love  has  always  before 
been  unknown  to  me. 

The  askin.g  glance  of  the  man  drew  her  eyes  to  his 
— in  them  he  read  ail  that  she  could  have  told  him 
— more  than  words  could  have  uttered. 

Asrnes  lay  u;ion  her  own  bed  upstairs,  having  been 
attended  to  while  Mi^s  Wilhelm  had  remained  in  that 
long  swoon.  The  cliil.i  ontgrew  the  scars  *f  that 
time,  but  Miss  Wilhelm's  hand  was  distorted  and 
ugly  ev<»r  after  but  dearer  to  the  grateful  father  and 
loving  husband  than  any  fairer  hand  could  be. 

The  go-'-'sips  said  to  each  other,  after  they  had 
called  on  Dr.  Van  Banthuysan  and  his  wife,  "  I  told 
you  BO." 

Perambulatoiis. — P.  Ledwidge,  uianiifacturer.  No.  32 
Amiens-street,  and  32  Lower  Ormoud-quay.  N.B. — Repaix* 
p-ojtlptly  Bxeciiterl.  ]:!54 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


April  17,  W'\ 


MYRTLE  MERLIN'S  STORY. 

I  can  scarcely  remember  the  time  when  I  did  not 
know  that  I  was  betrothed  to  Charles  Grey.  It  was 
the  wish  of  our  parents  that  it  should  be  so,  and  so 
it  was.  The  Grey  estate  and  the  Merlin  estate  ad- 
joined each  other,  and  the  Merlins  and  the  Greys  had 
always  been  close  friends. 

Charles  and  I  were  to  be  married  as  soon  us  I  had 
reached  my  eighteenth  birthday. 

He  was  very  much  in  love  with  me.  I  never  had 
a  doubt  of  that.  I  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  so; 
and  I — well,  I  liked  him  very  much — I  felt  that  he 
was  a  man  to  be  proud  of,  tliough  he  was  not  hand- 
some. A  large,  well-built  fellow,  with  something 
stern  in  his  f.ice  at  times;  not  given  to  fine  dress  or 
fashion;  a  little  too  thoughtful  sometimes.  Still  I 
liked  him  very  much.  It  was  not  necessary  to  do 
more,  I  thought.  I  was  by  no  means  a  roma»  tic 
girl.  After  I  was  married,  I  meant  to  see  that  his 
dinners  were  well  served,  his  home  well  ordei-ed. 
Everything  that  came  within  a  wife's  duty  I  wauld 
take  upon  myself  cheerfully,  anu  what  could  any 
man  expect  more.  Meanwhile  I  dressed,  visited,  and 
had  hosts  of  friends,  flirted  just  a  very  little  now  and 
then,  and  was  as  happy  as  any  bird  could  be. 

Charles  waa  not  jealous.  He  did  not  wish  to  re- 
strain me  from  enjoying  myseif  in  any  way.  H«  was 
so  faithful  himself  that  he  could  not  doubt  me.  Be- 
sides, our  engagement  was  well  known — an  open 
thing  with  all  our  friends,  and  openly  talked  about. 

Old  Mrs.  Grey  had  been  dead  ami  gone  for  several 
years.  Old  Mr.  Grey  was  a  very  old  gentleman,  who 
bcarcely  left  his  chair  by  the  fireside  in  winter. 
Charles  was  very  much  older  than  I — twenty-sis  or 
seven  years  old,  I  believe.  So  his  parents  were'old, 
while  mine  were  yet  young  people.  We  used  to  talk 
over  the  lonely  discomfort  of  a  house  where  no  lady 
dwelt,  and  I  used  to  promise  him  that  I  would  make 
it  very  cheerful  when  I  came  to  him.  I  meant  it  ; 
from  my  very  soul  I  meant  it  then.  1  had  even 
nlanned  about  the  flowers  and  birds  that  I  would 
have  in  the  windows,  and  the  pretty  tea  service,  and 
the  gay  china,  and  flowers  on  the  mantel-piece  of  the 
dining-room — more  for  his  sake  than  mine — for  I  had 
everything  at  home,  and  gained  nothing  in  the  way 
of  luxury  by  a  union  with  him. 

It  was  rather  a  quiet,  uneventful  life  that  we  led 
in  that  pretty  country  place,  though  we  were  in  the 
nidst  of  the  small  circle  of  wealthy  and  well-bred 
jeople  who  were  supposed  to  constitute  the  best  so- 
:iety  Tea  drink  ngs,  evening  parties  that  broke  up 
it  eleven,  an  occasional  grand  dinner,  and  the 
shurch  sociables,  were  all  our  dissipation.  How- 
ever, it  is  something  to  a  Hvely  girl  of  sixteen  to 
have  a  new  dress,  and  to  spend  a  few  pleasant  hours 
among  strangers.  And  then  I  had  my  music-lesson 
and  my  embroidery,  and  my  carefully  chosen  books. 
1  had  no  idea  that  life  had  anything  more  brilliant 
than  it  ofiered  me. 

1  had  passed  my  seventeenth  birthday  by  eight 
months.  iViy  wedding-day  was  drawing  near.  My 
mother  and  her  seamstress  were  hard  at  work  on  my 
outfit  of  household  linen.  Table-cloths,  napkins, 
sheets,  and  pillow  cases  were  being  brought  to  per- 
fection in  the  long,  light  sewing-room. 

I  was  embroidering  roses  and  lilies  on  my  own  gar- 
ments. Over  at  the  Greys'  the  carpenters  and 
masons  were  busy.  And  I  suppose  I  should  have 
gone  on  placidly  unt-l  che  hour  when  the  marriage 
ling  glittered  on  my  finger,  but  for  the  fact  that  my 
floss  silk  gave  out  one  momhig,  in  the  middle  of  a 
rose  bad  I  was  working  on  a  pincushion.  On  such 
little  things  do  the  events  of  our  life  seem  to  turn. 
Had  I  bought  a  double  skein  of  silk  instead  of  a 
single  one,  when  I  began  that  cushion,  I  believe  that 
my  story  would  have  been  a  very  different  one. 

When  the  silk  came  to  an  end,  of  course  I  felt  that 
I  must  get  some  more.  I  could  trust  no  one  to 
choose  it  but  myself,  and  I  caught  up  my  round  hat 
and  lace  scarf,  and  hmried  down  into  the  village  to 
buy  a  new  supply  of  Miss  Rook  t'ae  mlUiner,  who 
sold  such  things. 

It  was  an  April  day,  and  as  treacherous  as  April 
days  usually  are.  So  though  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  when  I  started  out,  and  though,  after  mak- 
ing my. purchase,  I  saw  the  blue  sky  overhead  as  I 
left  Miss  Rock's  door,  half  way  across  the  field  over 
which  I  took  a  short  cut,  the  rain  came  dashing  down 
as  though  all  the  fountains  of  heaven  had  been 
loosened  at  once. 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  I  cried  aloud.  And  a  voice 
dehind  me  said  : 


"  Allow  me  to  liohl  niy  umbrella  ov<t  you,  madam. 
That  settles  the  difficulty." 

I  turned  under  the  shadow  of  the  umbrella  that 
was  already  over  my  head,  and  saw  the  veiy  hand- 
somest face  my  eyes  had  ever  rested  upon. 

I  could  not  help  acOepting  the  gcntlcinan's  company, 
and  befi-ire  we  reached  my  home  I  liad  told  him  all 
about  myself — who  I  was.  and  who  iny  parents  were 
— everything  but  the  fact  that  I  vj-m  aoon  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Charles  Grey.  Of  course  no  lady  would  have 
been  likely  to  make  such  a  revelation  to  a  stranp'-r. 

My  esK.'ort  was  a  gentleman  v.-)io  was  sojourning  at 
a  place  hard  by  f'.'r  his  health's  .sake.  Business  had 
overtaxed  him  .md  he  had  fouud  rest  nece.^sary.  He 
was  about  iive-and-tweniy,  and  the  Fon  of  one  of  the 
most  solid  Loiu'',on  merchants.  His  name  was  Albert 
GrahatQ.  Beiore  I  parted  I  had  somehow  let  him 
know  that  it  was  my  cust'-m  to  walk  often  of  an  ;'.f- 
ternoon  over  the  bridge  which  crossed  a  pretty  stream 
in  the  neighbourhood.  My  closest  friend,  Vi'innie 
Moor,  hved  beyond  that  bridge,  and  I  saw  hor  at  least 
three  time.j  a  week.  After  this  I  nerd  not  say  that 
when  next  I  crossed  the  bridge  I  met  him. 

We  had  many  long  walks  to2-ei:hor — many  long 
talks.  I  knew  it  was  wrong,  but  I  could  not  help 
doing  it.  After  a  while  he  managed  to  scrape  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Winnie's  brother,  and  f  o  was  regu- 
larly introduced  to  our  family.  He  became  a  frequent 
visitor  and  sav/  me  often  at  home — still  oftener  alone 
and  by  stealth.  I  know  that  any  one  must  blame  me, 
but  at  the  time  i  felt  powerless  in  the  hsndsol  Fate. 
I  felt  my  heart  overflowir.g  with  emotions  to  which  it 
had  before  been  a  stranger. 

I  had  never  actually  believed  in  any  love  but  the 
calm,  quiet  tenderness  I  felt  alike  for  my  parents  and 
for  Charles  Grey.  Now  I  knew  what  love  was.  I 
yielded  to  its  power.  I  dared  not  bid  it  go.  Life 
was  a  marvellously  beautiful  thing  to  me  since  I  had 
begun  to  love.  I  feit  that  I  could  sacrifice  any  thing 
to  liave  my  beautiful  darling  for  my  very  own — to  be 
his  for  evermore  until  death  shoulii  part  us. 

At  last  he  asked  me  to  be  his  wii'e,  and  I  promised 
him  that  I  would  marry  him.  He  knew  of  my  en- 
gagement, and  called  it  a  cruel  thing. 

"  Love,"  he  said,  "  was  not  to  be  coerced.  Parents 
had  no  right  to  give  away  their  daughters'  hearts.  I 
was  nearly  of  age.  I  would  soon  be  my  own  mistress. 
It  would  kill  him  to  lose  me,  and  that  cold,  solemn,  im- 
impassioued  man  mereh'  wanted  a  wife  to  manage  his 
household — nothinif  more.  Any  other  lady  of  good 
position  would  suit  Charles  just  as  well.  He  should 
nothaveme.    I  was  Albert's.  ;  he  was  mine." 

So  he  argued  ;  I  only  too  glad  to  believe  him.  Yet, 
shall  I  ever  forget  the  day  Vi-aen.  having  promised  to 
tell  all,  I  stood  with  Charles  in  the  rose  garden?  It 
was  late  in  the  afternoon.  Already  the  shadows  were 
growing  long.  My  hands  were  full  of  roses.  I  had 
plucked  them  for  him.  He  was  looking  into  my  face 
with  his  sweet,  truthful  hazel  eyes,  and  he  had  just 
said  to  me  : 

"  It  will  not  be  long  now.  Myrtle.  I  have  waited  a 
weary  while,  but  it  will  not  belong  now." 

"  'rhen  he  put  his  arm  abc;ut  my  waist.  Much  fa- 
miliarity of  this  kind  there  had  not  been  between  uo. 
Now  I  wi-*nched  myself  away,  and  my  hand  clasped 
the  stems  of  the  roses  in  my  excitement  so  tightly 
that  the  thorns  pierced  my  palms.  Some  thorns  also 
pieced  my  heart  amidst  the  roses  love  had  planted 
there. 

"Oh,  Charles,"  I  said,  "don't  talk  so  to  me.  It 
never  can  be.  .You  ought  to  have  known  before — but 
it  never  can  be." 

"  What  never  can  be?"  he  asked,  looking  at  me 
with  a  strange  pallor  in  his  face.  "  What  never  can 
be,  Myrtle  ?" 

I  dropped  the  rpses  then.  I  knelt  before  him  in 
the  garden  path,  and  I  told  him  all. 

"  Our  parents  betrothed  us.  We  did  not  choose 
each  other,  Charles,"  I  said.  "  And  I  could  not  marry 
you  and  love  another  man.  You  would  not  wish  it ; 
surely  you  would  not  wish  it." 

"  Xo,  I  would  not  wish  that."' 

I  looked  up.  He  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  no- 
thing, and  his  hand  within  his  breast,  pressed  hard 
over  his  heart. 

"  Don't  kneel  there,  Myrtle.  Get  up  and  come 
with  me  to  your  parents.  We  must  not  let  them  re- 
main in  ignorance  longer." 

I  followed  him  like  a  child  ;  he  opened  the  door  for 
me,  and  we  stood  before  my  mother  and  father  in  the 
common  parlour.  My  mother  dropped  her  work,  my 
father  his  book. 

'■  What  has  happened  ?' '  they  cried  to  gether,  as 
they  looked  into  our  faces. 


"  Nctl;ing  nev.-."  .-aid  Charles.  "  It  ina  loug  wliile 
now  since  Myrtle  gave  her  h«irt  to  another  man.  I, 
of  couise,  have  no  wish  to  break  my  prouiss.  bat  I 
cannot  wish  her  to  love  this  other  man  a-.yi  m;  rry 
me.  It  is  All  understood  between  us.  It  is  ,-.3  she 
wishes.  Shs  wiil  exonerate  ma  from  all  blame,  i;or 
do  1  blame  her.  'Ve  cunn  jt  master  love,  it  in  •ster.'j 
us.  She  will  enpl.-.in.  I  will  go  now.  Go>d-bv>', 
Jiyrtie.-' 

lie  turned  awny  v,-itli  a  face  like  that  of  me  who 
had  met  Iris  death  blow.  I  knew  then  th::t  he  loved 
me  truly,  and  tlpat  I  had  been  very  false  to  one  of 
wfaor.-i  I  was  uuwortiiy.  ' 

My  parents  Virere  'kind  beyond  mr  esye^tation. 
They  forgave  me.  Thej-  even  sanctioned  iny  engafre- 
raent  to  Albert  in  time.  He  oceujiied  the  place 
that  Charles  had  filled,  and  our  weddmg  day  w^n 
fi.-ied.  Not,  however,  until  ^any  months  had  roiled 
awny. 

Meanwhile  Charles  did  not  forrrkc  his  friendship 
with  our  family.  In  time  he  c.^me  to  be  cur  gut  :t 
again  ;  but  the  old  grey  look  tliat  had  come  upon 
him  that  afternoon  never  loft  him,  and  remor.:ie  pos- 
stssca  me,  so  that  somcrimes  I  wished  the  present 
blotted  out.  even  with  my  new  love  in  it,  and  my.s-l£ 
the  promised  wife  of  Charie.s  Grey  ag;' in. 

It  wa,s  a  still  October  afternoon,  i  f;hall  never  for- 
get it  while  I  live.  My  father  bad  been  out  siiooting 
with  a  friend.  They  had  brongj-.t  home  some  game, 
an'.i  were  in  high  spirits.  Albert  was  at  the  house. 
Cliarles  had  come  over  from  his  bwn  dwelling,  quite 
a  lonely  place  now,  for  his  old  father  had  g-^ise  to 
rest  for  ever.  The  gunsth^  gentlemen  had  used  were 
standing  against  the  v.  all.  Charles  examined  th-.m. 
He  praised  my  father's  highly. 

"  You  are  sure  it  is  not  loaded  ?"  ho  asked. 

"  Sure,"  .said  my  father  ;  "  but  it  is  always  well  to 
be  more  than  sure  abuut  a  gun." 

Hec.ossedthe  path  as  he  sp.oke,  esamined  both, 
and  laughingly  discharged  them  into  the  air. 

"  S:;fe  now,  at  all  events,"  he  said. 

"  Good,"  said  Charles.  "  It  is  safe  enough  now 
to  try  the  conjuror's  trick  with.  Have  you  seen  it, 
any  of  you  ?  I  learnt  it  some  time  ago.  Myrtle,  you 
know  this  gun  is  euijty,  and  you  know  how  to  fire 
one.  I  taught  j-ou  that  myself.  Stand  here  and 
take  good  aim  at  me.-  Str..:ght  at  this  bit  of  white 
paper.''  and  he  piuneil  one  over  bis  heart.  "  Don't  ba 
afraid  ,  see  I  examine  it  again." 

'•  Yes,''  I  said,  "  I  know  it  is  ;  but  somehow — " 

"  Bah  !"  he  cried.  Do  as  I  bid  you,  Myrtle.  It  is 
a  conjurer's  trick,  I  toil  you.  See,  I  arrange  it  for 
you — so." 

He  placed  the  gun  in  position,  and  as  he  did  si 
he  bent  his  heUd  low  and  let  his  lips  touch  my  hand. 
No  one  saw  him,  but  I  felt  him,  ar^d  a  sudden  thrill 
swept  th!-ouu;h  me.  He  w.-,s  so  n:erry,  so  pleasant,  1 
felt  he  had  forgiven  m.e,  and  I  was  glad. 

"  The  rest  of  you  take  hands,"  he  said.  "'Don't  ba 
frightened,  whatever  happens.  Fat  the  mu7ile 
ag.inst  the  paper,  Myrtle,  and  pall  the  trigger  when 
I  count  three.  Don't  be  alarmed,  whi'.tcver  happens. 
It  is  a  conjurer's  trick,  you  know." 

I  think  we  must  have  been  all  mad  together.  The 
rest  joined  hands,  as  they  were  'bade,  laughing  and 
jesting  as  they  did  so.  I  also  laughed  ;  but  CharUs 
laughed  the  loudest.  "  You  will  be  surprised  in  a 
moment,"  he  said.    "  One— two — three  !" 

I  pulled  the  trigger.  Ah  !  Heaven  have  mercy  on 
me  !  The  moment  I  had  done  so  I  knew  t'je  gun  was 
loaded. 

I  did  tiot  faint.  I  stood  still  and  looked  at  him  as 
he  lay  on  the  grcmnd  before  me.  The  rest  were  wild 
with  excitement ;  mute  and  motionless  with  horror. 
I  comprehended  as  the  othei-s  did  not.  And  when 
the  smoke  had  cler.red  away,  and  th?  wild  uproar  of. 
the  moment  passed,  and  tiiey  carried  the  dead  man 
into  the  house,  I  kuev.'  what  they  wou'd  tind  v,nitten 
in  the  little  ne>tc  ho  held  clutched  in  I^is  dead  hsv.d 
— a  note  with  my  name  upon  the  cover.    This  was  it  : 

"  Myrtle,  my  darling,  1  could  not  live  wicLout  you. 
Alre:.dv  vou  have  wounded  me  more  sorely  thr.u  you 
guess.  Now  I  die  by  your  hand.  I  reloaded  the  gun. 
I  planned  the  whole.  No  one  is  to  blame.  It  is 
sweeter  to  die  so  than  to  drag  on  a  hopeless  existence. 
God  bless  you,  and  forgive  me.  Your  lover  always, 
"CaARLTS  Ghet." 

I  have  the  note  still.  I  wear  it  next  my  heart. 
There  is  a  stjun  of  his  heart's  bi^.  d  upon  it  that  malcei 
it  precious.  I  did  not  marry  Ajbei  t  Graham.  I  have- 
never  married  any  one.  I  am  Myrtle  Merlin  still,  j-.nd 
all  I  wait  for  is  death.  F-t  m  some  stranje  and 
awful  mann-jr,  with  his  death  a  great  love  for  him 
came  into  my  soul,  anel  has  nevtr  left  me  smce. 
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FiU?::)  Bread  fob  Bop.uriiS. — Proceed  by  frying 
soma  slices  of  bread  cut  in  aisy  fanciful  shapa,  in 
b'lilinc:  l.ircl.  "When  qui!  3  ci-isp,  rlip'Oiie  side  of  tlie 
f-i:i;)jr  iaio  the  bcuteu  wiii'e  o£'  an  egu;  mixed  with,  a 
littld  flour,  and  plice  itou  tbo  ecl<;e  of 'the  difb.  Con- 
tinue in  this  manner  till  the  border  is  completed,  ar- 
nnging  the  sippets  a  p:.le  and  a  dark  one  alterna- 
tely. 

v/iilsr-UY  CoKDiAL. —  Strip  one  pound  of  rips,  whits 
c'.uTU-ts  fnun  the  strdks  ;  imt  them  into  a  large  jag  ; 
add  the  lind  of  two  lemons,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
gni'-cd  gin.^^t  r,  and  oue  quart  of  whiskey  ;  coyer  the 
iug  close'.y  am'  let  it  remain  twenty-four  hours. 
Strain  it  through  a  hair  sieve,  add  one  pound  of  lump 
sugar  and  ht  it  staud  twelve  hours  longer  ;  then 
bottle  and  cork  well. 

Italian  Sacce. — Put  half  a  pint  of  stock  into  a 
stsv.-pan  with  a  few  mushrooms  and  fkalots  and  half 
a  glass  cf  Jliideria.  find  stew  gently  for  quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  add  the  jrace  of  half  a  lemon,  luilf  a  tea- 
Epoouful  of  pounded  surir,  and  one  teaspooniul  of 
chooped  parsiey ;  let  thtm  just  boil.  When  the 
sauce  is  done  enough  put  it  in  another  stewpan  and 
warm  it  in  a  bain  marie.  The  mushrooms  should  not 
be  chopped  long  before  they  are  wanted,  a,s  they  will 
become  black. 

IviCE  Caki:. — Separate  the  whites  and  yolks  of 
nine  eggs  ;  whisk  them  well,  and  add  to  the  latter 
Jib.  of  butter  beaten  to  a  cream.  Stir  in  ilb.  of 
£our,  lib.  of  ground  rice,  and  20  drops  of  essence 
oi  leiaon.  and  beat  the  mixture  well  ;  then  add  the 
whites  of  ti^e  egg>,  bs.'it  the  cake  again  for  some  time, 
put  it  into  a  buicered  Esouli  or  tia  and  bake  it  for 
neaily  1^-  hour.  It  may  be  flavoured  with  esience 
of  abai'cds  whf-n  this  is  pro.'eried. 

Eiis  A  LA  TaRTAp.E. — Rub  some  butter  on  the. 
bot  tom  of  tl;e  ttewrua;  cut  a  small  carrot  and  onion 
and  stir  thcLi  over  tho  fire  for  five  minutes;  dredge 
in  a  little  flour;  add  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  t-a  t, 
pupper  and  iir.tmO;j  to  taste,  and  boil  for  half  an 
hour;  skin  ai.d  wash  the  esls,  cut  thorn,  into  pieces, 
put  them  to  the  other  ingredients,  and  simmer  till 
tender;  when  they  are  done  take  tl:i.-ia  out;  lut  them 
jjet  c-old;  cover  them  with  egg  and  bread-crumbs, 
and  fry  them  of  a  nice  brown;  put  them  on  a  dish; 
pour  sauce  pignanto  over  them  and  serve  hot. 

Aziuow-nooT  Sauce. — yiix  two  small  tarspoonfuls 
of  arrow-root  smoothly  with  half  a  pint  of  w-ater  ; 
put  this  into  a  stewpnn,  add  four  dessert  spoonfuls 
of  su;;.vr,  th-,-  jv.ice  of  a  1<  mon  strained,  and  some 
gi.-.tcd  u.itmeg.  Stir  these  ingredients  over  the  lire 
until  they  boil,  when  the  sauce  is  ready  for  u'se.  A 
Bm  ill  quantity  of  wine,  or  any  liqueur,  would  very 
m::ca  improve  the  flavour  of  this  sauce  ;  it  is  u.sually 
60i  vcd  with  bread  rice,  custard,  or  any  dry  pudding 
that,  is  not  very  rich. 

Bakkd  Al:'Io::d  Pu'»din"o. — Blanch  and  pound  Jib. 
of  sv.\'f-t  alr.i"ndK,  4  bitter  do.,  to  a  smooth  ;>a.'ite 
with  the  water  ;  mix  these  v/ith  3  oi-.nces  of  butter, 
whica  should  ba  melted  ;  beat  -1  egg.-?,  grate  the  rind 
of  h;iif  a  lemon,  and  strain  the  juice  ;  add  these 
with  1  rii'.fc  oi  cream.  "2  tabiespoonfuls  of  sugir,  cxud 
1  gliiSM  of  sherry  to  tbo  other  ingredient.':-,  and  stir 
tlunn  well  together.  When  well  uii.^ed,  ^ui"  i^  i:iti> ;). 
pio-cish,  lined  v\-ith  pufi'-paete,  and  bake  f.)r  a  L  .!: 
hour.  To  iiiakc  this  pud'.Ung  more  econ<  ■.nr.  .:[iy 
substitr.to  milk  for  croani  :  \i'it  tl  n  .-.I'.rr 
more  t'ian  1  oz.  of  vine.y  yr-.ted  bicr:::. 

Salmon,  CoixaiuvD. — A         oi  m'.'.con.       iVt.  ; 
split,  bone,  and  Wash  it  thoroiv^hiy  ^  lOiw, ;  wi;;..^  it  aua 
rub  it  with  pepper,  salt  and  pouurk;!  uiac  ,  in.-,iJe 
and  out;  roll  it  up  and  bind  firmly;  Jay  it  in 
l;<tt;o;  cover  it  with  vrnr.^rr  a;.d  water  I'ont-tirra 
viiL-g"'' in  proportion  to  the  v.-ati  r'i:  ,  i-i  _  .  :■ 
le.ivp  ;  ii;;d  a  good  ssasoningof  suit  .n..;    o      ;  ■■  ■  , 
and  riuilaer  till  done  ;  serve  with  luc'tcd  bu  tjr  or 
anchovy  sauce.    For  preserving  the  collared  tl.  h  boil 
up  the  liquor  in  which  it  was  cooked  and  add  a  little 
more  vinegar;  pour  over  when  cold. 

F;;ii.D  BRiCAD  Ckumbs. — Cut  tb^  bvend  iiit.D  thin 
Jiccs,  place  thun  in  a  cool  ov 
tb'.roughl',"  dry  . and  (■■  {.  ■•.  . 
;;ue  crjn;i-c.    Put  nouiu  lard  (r  lm, 
into  a  frying-pan  ;  bring  i,t  to  boiling  ; 
the  crumbs  and  fry  very  quickly.  Di 
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A  splenetic  Englishman  said  to  a  Scottish  country- 
man that  no  man  of  tasto  would  think  of  remaining 
in  Scotland  for  any  lent'.th  of  time.  To  which  the 
canny  Scot  replied,  alluding  to  Baunockb^.m  "Tastes 
cliifer  ;  I'se  tak  ye  to  a  place,  no  far  frae  Stirling, 
wiiaur  thretty  thousand  o'  yer  countrymen  ha'  been 
for  flvo  hundred  years,  aa'  they've  nao  thocht  o' 
leavin'  yet." 

A  severe  snow-storm  in  the  Highlands,  which 
lasted  for  several  weeks,  having  stopped  all  communi- 
cation betwi.xt  neigh'oouring  hamlets,  the  snufl'-boxes 
were  soon  reduced  to  their  lai;t  pinca.  Borrowing 
and  begging  from  all  the  neighbours  within  reach 
were  first  resorted  to,  but  when  these  failed  all  were 
alike  reduced  to  the  longing  which  unwilling-absti- 
nent suuff-takcrs  alone  know.  The  minister  of  the 
parish  was  amongst  the  uahappy  number  ;  the  crav- 
ing was  so  intense,  that  study  was  out  of  the  question 
and  he  became  quite  restless.  As  a  last  resort,  the 
beadle  was  despatched,  through  the  snow,  to  a  neigh- 
bouring glen,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  supply,  but  he 
cam;^  back  as  unsucce.'<sful  as  ha  went,  "  What's  to 
be  done,  John  V  was  the  minister's  pathetic  inquiry. 
John  shook  bis  head,  as  much  as  to  say  he  could  not 
tell  ;  but  immediately  thereafter  started  up,  as  if  a 
new  idea  occurred  to  him.  He  came  back  in  a  few 
minutes,  crying  "  ^.ae  !"  and  holding  in  his  hand  a 
quantity  of  dubious-lookingcompound.  Theminister, 
tooeagertobiscrutiniiing,  took  along,  deep  pinch,  and 
then  said.  '"'iVhaur  did  you  get  it  ?"  "I  soupit  (swept) 
the  poupit  (pulpit),"  was  John's  espre-sive  reply. 


At  the  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  Atkal^cm  the 
new  Guildhall,  Plymouth,  on  the  Tth  April,  the  au- 
dience were  taken  by  storm  by  the  singing  of  a  young 
lady,  Miss  Patterson,  who  aobiev  d  the  unheard-of 
feat  of  repeatedly  rnuning  up  th'-' scale  to  tbo  upper  B, 
nearly  an  octave  above  any  of  the  ordinary  soprano 
voices,  and  several  notes  above  the  points  reached  by 
most  distingi ashed  singers.  These  notes,  and  es- 
peiially  the  highest  B,  were  powerful  and  clear,  and 
thoroughly  rr.asical.  The  audience  were  electrified 
and  compelled  encores.  The  young  lady  is  an  amateur. 

In  cases  of  bvtac'a  of  promise  of  marriage  law  ancj 
equioy  seem  as  far  asunder  as  the  poles.  Marriage  is 
a  contract  between  two  t)arties,  and  in  ordinary  cases 
of  contract  if  either  contracting  party  fails  to  fulfil 
the  conditions,  there  is  ground  for  an  action  for  da- 
mages. Marriige,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  a  British 
jury,  diiFers  from  other  contracts  in  this  -  that  actions 
for  damages  or.ly  lie  against  the  male  contracting 
party.  It  is  true  that  a  gentleman  recovered  £5  not 
long  since  from  a  faithless  lady,  but  that  is  one  of 
those  exceptional  cases  which  merely  proves  a  rule  ; 
and  there  can  ba  no  doubt  that  h.ad  the  sexes  of 
plaintifi  and  dt^fendant  been  revor.-ed,  the  damages 
would  probably  have  beenmultiplitd  by  1,000.  Again, 
there,  seem  to  be  no  conditions  or  circuin  stances  which 
justify  a  breach  of  cojitract.  Let  us  suppose  that 
two  neijiibours  agree  together  to  meet  on  a  certain 
day  to  efi'eot  the  mutual  exchange  of  a  horse  and  a 
cow,  and  th:.t  sucli  exchange  has  been  agreed  upon 
in  v/riting.  Lot  us  further  supimse  that,  before  the 
day  for  exchanging  arrives,  the  ov.-ner  of  the  horse 
writes  to  th  .  owner  of  tbo  cow,  and  explains  that 
lii.s  aniiaal  b.'.5  since  the  ooutr.o't  become  broken- 
v:i;.';'.  d  and  bro!;.jn-l:;i'"' 1,  ai;il  that  tboreiore  the 
exob;i.ii2-.  ha'l  better  not  ta!;e  p!  \t  Under  I'ti^jse 
(j!'i;'i!];.t  ;!]  v  ,■  tbo  ownor  It  tbe  cow  would  ap- 
pliud  tbi  L'  :k„4  v  of  bii  :hi/oiir  ;  and  we  can 
hardly  loric.ioo  au  aoliou  for  dirjia'.'es  because  one 
pariyh;!  ro;:  -"d  to  cheat  (lie  otbei'.  In  marriage 
OI  Oi  l' ,L.t.-;,  b>.v,  vc)'. O^rV'v,  i,t  vi- w  IS  taken,  and  if 
(';"-';'!.:;  |i  .'.  -s  ! : ,:     o  ;.bo\dd  bv  ac- 
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oMi.piDg 

tbrow  in 
i.v:  tl.o/  are 


dram 


them  be- 
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re.  l.zt  them  out  with  a  slioe  and 
^or(^  the  fire,  fn-e  <f"r.3m  nil  greasy  n'.oi.^ 
loiitr  eri-i'  tb  :y  J^rr'r  i'uy  f  :.r  (:.:■■.  'j  i'ie  i,b  t'  <•--  a^o 
-.1  .•.buul.l  i,e  cltai',  .iiid  tiie  crumbs  .^mjidii  not 
iiave  the  slightest  appearance  or  taste  of  buving  b:eu 
ia  the  least  degre-e  burnt. 


J'/.o./,   l,o,  ;i  obljg'.vl  Lo  ;  I ;    :  o' 

3L-r:  -.n  o.t,  although  groir.t  ',;  o  r 
ist  the  minute  the  conjugid  .oot 
of  this  bind  was  tried  nt  .\ !  '.  o ' 
"  l  :dy  "  bad  brought  an  ac  ioii  ! 
man  to  whom  sbt:  v,a;?  i-n,-aci  >l 
engagement  on  the  plea  i.f  '.'i.- 
proved  that  the  defendant,  -vb 
clerk,  was  sufiVrinc.from  nlob  -i- 


•  Icosttofoililbis 
'ivorce  might  es- 
o-i  ti:d.  A  fuse 
;:oy,  b>.  wbi..-b  a 
-.or  0  tlie  g?ntle. 

i  o-  ,,'r  the 

iloo-:::b.  Itw,is 
■  I.'  ;.n  attorney's 
d  the  jury,  in- 


stead of  aj.iplauding  him  for  roiasiiig  to  gratify  his 
afTecticns  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness  of  a  wo- 


i-il  Iv  of 


•t-.  r.vd"  b.b-a  r\-iv  £-200. 


ixnuiug  o  •      '  .  ;  "    ••:  I      .   -  .  ,  wf.  .ire  jn- 

i  clined  to  u.-i;,  ;l  .i  i.rm  i.  <  ci-o,  la  aocii  boavy  ua- 
i  mages  for  actijig  bonoui-abiy.  what  ought  be  to  have 
!  becia  n.nid  liad  he  Bcliisbly  fulhlied  his  contract  ? 


[Specially  Contributed.] 
In  memory  of  Sarah  Palmer,  who  departed  this 
life  March  16,  1872,  in  the  91st  year  of  her  age, 
leaving  children,  grandchildren,  great  grandchildren, 
and  treble  grandchildren,  166  : — 

By  His  kind  help  who  sits  on  heaven's  throne 

I  reached  the  reverend  a^e  of  ninety-one. 

At  eighty-seven  I  h-acl  a  broken  shin. 

At  eiglity  nine  I  havod  my  dose  <>/  gin  ; 

And,  beins  coma  to  lipe  maturity 

Piac'rt  r.ll  my  th<mi;hts  upon  futurity — 

Tiiinking  I  hsa-d  a  olessod  an^ol  say, 

Ciieery,  old  soul  !  pack  up  and  come  away. 

Gajton.    Oli  Wbli.im  Houghton  : — 
Neorj  fon;  -core  years  have  I  tarr7ed 
To  till'  i  1  ■  uer  to  be  marryed  ; 
One  wife  I  had,  and  children  ten, 
God  bless  the  living.   Amen  1  ameu : 

Cirencester  : — 

Our  bodies  are  like  shoes,  which  off  we  cast, 
Ptiysic  their  cobblers,  and  Death  their  last. 

In  Marston,  on  Robert  Loder  : — 
I  would  have  my  neighbours  be  all  kind  and  mild. 
Quiet  and  civil  to  my  dear  wife  and  child. 

In  the  old  church  near  Newbury  is  the  following 
epitaph  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Benjamiu  Rudyard  :— 
Fond  woi-ld,  leave  oSf  tliis  foolish  trick, 

Of  mailing  epitaphs  upon  the  dead ; 
Bather  go  ^vrite  them  on  the  quick. 

Whose  souls  ID  earthly  tJesli  lye  buried ; 
For  in  this  grave  lyes  nought  of  mo 

But  my  soules  grave,  two  graves  well  turned  to  oae^ 
Thus  do  I  live  from  death  mode  free  ; 

Tiust  rue,  good  friend,  I  am  not  dead,  but  gOMj 
To  God  and  Christ,  my  Saviour  alone. 

In  South  Petherwin  :  — 

Eaueath  this  stone  lies  Humphrey  and  •Toaa, 
Who  together  rest  in  peace  ; 

Living  indeed 

They  disagreed, 
But  now  all  quarrels  cease. 

On  Henry  Hall  :— 

The  phoenix  of  his  time 

Lies  hi  re  but  sordid  clay; 
Kis  thoughts  were  most  sublime; 

His  soul  is  sprung  away; 
Then  lot  this  grave  keep  in  protection 
liis  ashes  until  the  resurrection. 

Coystwick — On  Mrs.  Sarah  Mills  and  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Ward:— 

Under  this  stone,  in  easy  slumber  lies 
Two  dusty  bodies,  that  at  last  shall  rise; 
Their  parted  atoms  shall  a^;aiu  rejoin. 
Be  cast  into  new  moulds  by  hands  divine. 

Streatham — On  the  south  wall  of  this  church  is 
the  following  inscription: — 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Jlajor-Ganeral  Hamilton,  who  was 
married  47  years,  and  caver  did  one  thing  to  disoblige  hej 
husband. 

On  Earle,  the  boxer: — 

Here  lies  James  Eario,  the  pugilist,  who,  on  the  lltb 
April,  17iS,  gave  in. 

Sandwich — On  Robert  Needier: — 
My  resting  road  is  fop  il. 

Vain  hope  and  liup  adieu; 
Love  whom  ye  list 

Death  hath  mo  li'  I  from  you. 
Tlio  I^ord  did  mo  from  London  bring. 
To  hiy  my  body  close  herein. 

I  was  ray  father's  only  heir, 
■  But  bofore  one  year  was  spent, 
Tiie  Lord  his  messenger  for  me  sent. 

Temple  Church — Oa  John  White  : — 
Here  fies  a  .John,  a  burning  shinins; light, 
Whose  name,  life,  actions,  were  alike,  all  \Vhite. 

Hampstead  :— 

Underueath  where  as  you  see, 
Thero  lie.-,  tlie  body  of  Simon  Tree, 

Abcrlady  :  — 

•    Hcro"lies  John  Smith, 

V/honi  Death  slew,  for  all  his  pith, 
Till)  starkest  man  in  Aberlady. 
God  prepare  and  make  us  ready. 

On  a  mis  M-  :  — 

Tiu'v  i-  iVMtliee  rich,  I  dnem'd  tijee  poor, 
Since,  ifthou  dar'dso  not  use  thy  store, 
liu»  sav'd  it  only  for  thy  heirs, 
Ihe  treasure  v/as  act  thiuo— -but  theirs. 
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[Ap:-U  17,  1875. 


For  the  encouragement  of  the  ingenious  and  the 
amus&njent  of  our  readers  we  in  tend  giving  £1  per 
week  in  prizes,  in  two  sums  of  ten  shillings  each,  to  be 
awarded,  two  each  wei  k  successively,  to  the  contri- 
butor of  the  best  original  Conundrum,  the  best  original 
Double  Acrostic,  the  best  original  Arithmetical  Puzzle 
the  best  origina''.  Charade,  or  the  best  Al«?:  to  the 
question  weshaTl  propound. 

Each  competitor  must  write  under  , 
but  must  also  send  his  or  her  proper  n    ooai,  , 
the  latter  to  be  published  only  in  ea^e  of  wiuuing  t  i.  _ 
prize.    Each  envelope  njust  be  distinctly  endorsed — 
Prize  (charade,  C     aidrum,  0- :i     5  ;       'f^  th  ■  en  e 
may  be)  ComputiU-n!."    Clear  ....d  •.  un.-.-.v^-s 

must,  of  course,  be  sei  ihe  various  yu^stions. 

It  must  be  underatc  .  .  ..iC  we  are  to  has-e  tlie 
right  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  various  coutiibufijas 
as  well  as  that  which  may  receive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  decisions. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  winner  of  each  prize 
will  be  published  in  this  page,  and  a  Post-OiQce  order 
for  the  amount  forwarded  the  same  day. 

SEVEN  DAYS  will  be  alK.w.-.l  h,  crjmpetitors— that 
is  to  say, communications  in  i  ,;t  in  seven  day- 
after  the  pubhoation  of  the  (|ucctions.  All  received 
after  that  day  wiU  be  destro}-ed,  unopened.  On  the 
day  fortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each  compe- 
tition, the  prizes  will  be  announced  and  the  Avinners' 
names  published. 

As  competitors  for  our  Prizes  are  numbered  by  the 
thousand,  we  m-e  quite  unable  to  consider  rep  lies,  save 
where  our  rules  are  i-igidly  complied  with.  The  same 
envelope  must  not  contain  answers  to  different  pro- 
posals— that  is,  to  charades  .uid  conundrums,  acrostics 
md  puzzles  ;  and  each  enwlupe  must  be  endorsed  as 
tve  request  above.  Cards  and  accom23anying  prix'ate 
letters  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  only  cause  coniu- 
Bion  and  trouble.  Names  and  addresses,  plainly  writ- 
ten at  the  head  of  the  sheet  containing  the  matter, 
are  quite  sufficient.  Letters  cannot  be  read, 
be  physically  impossible,  and  competitor.-; 
remember  that  sending  them  only  procures  a  pliuce  ii; 
the  basket  for  their  communications.  There  can  be 
no  exception  to  these  rtiles. 

Prizes  have  been  av.'arded  to  : — 

1.  rheCounte,>s  of  (Jhailemout,  Rox^orough,  Moy. 

2.  Miss  Anne  Jane  S.umderson,  Edeaderry. 

3.  J.  A.  Smith,  Kathdrum. 

4.  George  Mathews,  l^ii.j. 

5.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore  Joue.s,  Templemore, 

6.  James  Campbell,  Woifhill,  Athy, 

7.  Mrs.  Mary  MacDermott,  SO  Lower  Mount -street 
Dublin. 

8.  Miss  Anna  Morris,  Post  Ofnce,  Armagh. 

9.  PiobertM. Kennedy,  6  Brookdale- terrace,  Aatrim- 
.toad,  Belfast' 

10.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Joaes,  Templemore,  county 
Tipperary. 

11.  Profe.=sor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

12.  John  R.  Dcmicl,  75  Aun^Ier-sti  ;et,  Dublin. 

13.  Thomas  Greene,       Main-,  ;  '.ipperary. 

14.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saundertoa,  Ldvuderry. 

15.  John  J.  Symes,  19  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 

16.  C.  Kavanagh,  Mountrath. 

17.  J.  A.  Smith,  Pi^dcross. 

18.  Albert  E.  Grabb,  35  Grand  Parade,  Cork. 

19.  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Rosborough,  Moy. 

20.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore. 

21.  John  J.  Mottley,  6  Haddin-ton-road,  Dublin. 

22.  N.  Ward,  Oyster  Island,  Sligo. 

2S.  Clare  L.  M'Kinley,  Athy,  County  Kiidare. 


21.  Thomas  Greene,  ilain-6treet,  Tipperaiy. 

25.  The  Countess  Charlemont,  Roxborongh,  Hoy. 

26.  John  M'Call,  23  Patrick-streSt,  Dublin. 

27.  Slias  Anne '  Jane  .Saunderson,  Edenderry, 
Queen's  County. 

28.  James  Cfampbell,  Woifhill,  Athy.  ^ 

29.  ilisa  L.  S.  Gore-Joues,  Templemore  Tipperary. 

30.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

31.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jonea,  Templemore. 

S%  Matthew  L  Bergin,  Tullow,  County  Carlow. 
83.  3Irs.  Mary  M'Dermott,  80  Lower  Moui;it-street, 
Dublin.  ^ 

34.  John  O'Shea,  15  Belvidere-avenue,  Dublin. 
36.  Clare  S.  i  fKinley,  Athy,  County  Kildar- 
36i,  J.  S.  Guinley,  Templemore,  Tippprary. 
,37.  Miss  M.  G.  Robinson,  Courtown,  Gorey. 
oS.  Clare  S.  M'Kinley,  Athy,  County  Kildare. 

39.  Thomas  AVatters,  r<  '  ,  •     '    ii,  Custleblayney. 

40.  Francis  M.  Dean,  i  .  .  ■  r.id,  Lecsou  Park, 
Dublin. 

41.  Jliss  Je.ssie  Tullock,  Ti'iperary. 

42.  James  F.  Dn  ,,  '  of  Ireland,  Tipperary. 

43.  Robsi-t  H.  Dr  :  i,  .  .'i.; ion-road,  Leeson  Park, 
Dublin. 

44.  J.  S.  Gmv.hy,  Templemore. 

45.  Mi.ss  M.  s  .  i;"' 'L  i •!     rUnrtown,  Go;■C3^ 
4a.  Cla.re  S.  Li'liinley,  AtLj-. 

l  „a:  \,  ,      we  offer  two  prizes  of  Ten  Shillings  each, 

i  best  Poem  on  ''The  Relief  of  Lucknow." 
i  1  -  r      .  :  uu '•  Early  Marriages.'' 


T;:.-  '.  r  (  .:■     V.  .'.ihy,  -on 

"  T..-  .         .  -of  ten 

shiliii.^e,  .  — 

Wiiy  fia-  .  i       .  atrange 

O'.'ca.'.  ' 

Th'-  L  i.e. .  ,  iL.ii.  1..  .  op'd  to  royal 

To  t  -.•  i  •.;!••.-«>  balls  tL:i;  echo  i.  -ic's  molting 

strain 

Even  kings  have  souslit  v.  i  hout  .  a-  .  i.obles  sued  in 

''a-^         ta,..a.  ia   laaa^,.  ^  .;^,.^.,:y 

-iie  and  valour's  wreath— nat  coroi.et  or 

i  a  ■  ,  ae  idirost  and  the  bravest"  that  ever  won  renown  ! 

TliO  a;  a  mat.  a'a  I  iM  ;;.  ■  a'^ai'd  the  wontl'rous  bait' 

A  a  ...  -    -  'S  breathe  odours  ovor- 

Tatstern  spice, 
uus  of  I'ara- 

In  gcTden  goblets  brnmnincr  o'er,  the  red,  ambrosial  wiue 
Spa.rkits  in  iloods  of  brilliant  light,  and  flasiiing  diamonds 
shine  ; 

Eut  not  t!ie  iijht  nor  diamond's  sheoa  can  match  the 

tl:iz::l!n;  ray, 

Thru  .  !.om  a  thousand  eyes  v/ith  youth  a'ud  bcanty 

ia  ion's  Tairest  maids  were  met — a  bright,  hewitch- 

a!,  ^ 

Al,  ,  .     '  .  .  '- 

Ea     '  .  ,  .    .  a   ...  at 

si.'  .i.a  , 

Slie  at  whose  foot  a  caaqueror  laid  in  dust  his  lai'.TC! 

crov/n, 

\'.'ia  .  i  ai- her  eyes,  had  stain'd  his  fcime  and  shadow'd  his 

r  aov.ai. 

.'ii.ii  1  i  .   a  .'il  him  that  fleets  subdued— the  terror  of  the 

FI^  '  !  a  lady's  eyes  made  Nelson  man  again  ! 

Suiiie  0!>,  smiie  on  !  this  hour" is  thiue^enjoy  thy  triumph 
r;0\v  I 

A  ta  ^  ^  :  '  r  a.a  v' a  a  'j:rief  and ' caro  shall  wr.-.k  that 

ri 

Ca.  or  vengeance  calls  aloud— 

!  a  a,;,o  .       a  -ny  dooui— the  faces  5i;'oparo  thy 

.iio  !i!a>;y  dauco  ia  o'er,  the  harp's  v,ild  strains  di- 

Tiie  aaiaait.  a..4  wakcs,  aud  v.-th  ths  sirin^s  her  witcliias, 
I     ac^alitii  jaii^. 


Tii3  sptll  upon  her  Ks.'nors   breaks  t:i:^t  all  in  tileuce 
hound. 

And  E!)ng  and  music,  danco  and  mirth,  in  one  great  sho'at 
are  drowned. 

Then,  leaningon  the  Horo'sarm,  she'pass'd  the  festive  throng. 
The  banquet  with  her  praaeuce  ceas'd  and  husi'd  were 

dance  aud  song ; 
Fcntliiil  once  more  its  massive  sates  in  jealous  crandeur 

cI'LS'd,       •  *  «  e 

To  admit  no  more  a  saesf,  since  she  had  in  its  hall  reposed. 

Change  we  tlia  scene.    A  few  .short  .years  went  down  the 

stream  of  Time, 
And  brought  a  chaiige  to  all  who  saw  that  brilliant  seene 

sublime ; 

Fonfchill  had  ormasled  to  the  dust  and    Vatheck"  was  nw 
more. 

And  Nelson  at  Tra!"ais.ir-foU  'mid  battle's  hostile  roax. 

3ut  s-.n  aly  she  reii'.-.ed  still  a  queea  in  b  rautv's  roj-a! 

court  ;  .  "  - 

ilcrocs  might  fall,  and  miUibnairts  be  flotle  Fortune's 

.^pcirt, 

But  that  fa-r  face  and  brilliant  mind  misht  Fortune's  darts 
d.fy : 

What  v/as  her  destiny  ?  Alas  f  a  pauper's  death  io  die  1 

Eut  yesterday,  a  star  she  idione— the  fairest  of  the  fair- 
That  stai-  has  fallen  and  Foitune's  smile  is  followed  by  de- 
spair ; 

Tha  euvy  of  the  feaiale  world,  the  sculptor's,  artist's 

•iraava. 

What  is  she  now  who  charmed  a  court,  and  waked  the  poets' 
theme  ?  ■ 

In  Calair-,  in  a  .slooray  street,  'midst  wretchedness  and  sia, 
JL  dark  old  house  is  standing  still ;  come,  let  us  enter  iu  :  ' 
Toil  onward  up  the  crcukiUjj  stairs,  iu  a  wretched  gaiiet 
there, 

A  ■ivoman  on  a  pallet  lies,  expiring  in  despair. 

The  faded  face  can  boast  no  trace  of  regal  beauty  now, 
yo  flowing  tresses  giad  the  sight,  or  shade  th'  angelic 

J  th  .t  lack-lustre  eye  no  ray  of  wit  or  passion  beams— 
H»i-  name  forguttan  now,  no  more  it  haunts  t;.e  poet's 
dicaps  I 

Wo  fi  lends  sjand  round  her  dyicg  bed,  to  comfort  or  console. 
To  close  her  eyes  in  death  or  sneak  peace  to  the  piiting 

soul.  "  " 

The  sea!  of  famine  is  impi  ess'd  on  what  was  beaiitv's  own- 
Love  dv,'ells  no  longer  in  her  brea.-t — Despair  usurps  its 

tin-one  ! 

The  rigid  hps,  tight  dra-n'n  in  death,  have  lost  their  roseate 
hue  ■; 

Tiie  eye  that  ckai-mcd  a  hero's  hcr.rt  has  lost  its  livin' 
blue; 

Tis  doae ;  the  last  sad  moment's  o'er,  the  weary  spuit 

ireed ;  . 
Death  comer,  the  one  sad  frieud  thaf  Fate  has  left  her  in 

her  hour  of  Kaed  ! 

Vto,  ths^-e  is  she,  the  iady  bright  who  le  i  the  world  along, 
To  bow  before  her  slirino  or  sit  eai-sp;ured  at  hd.-  tcn^t, 
V'hom  rici-.es  cwwncd,  v.'hoin  P'urtuaa  blessed— none  now 

could  know  th.'vt  face 
Was  Lady  Hamilton's,  the  oncen  of  beauty  and  of  grace  ! 

The  '  :  road  and  cofiSn  that  enclosed  the  jaded,  famished 

Tiia  ii.uid  of  charity  supplied,  when  she.no  more  could 
charm  : 

When  the  dull  ear,  to  fialtery  deaf,  in  death  a  solace  found, 
Aud  the  proud  beauiy  slumbered  ia  uccoasecrated  ground 

Oh,  Fate  I  could  she  Lave  read  the  doom  recorded  in  thy 
bonk, 

W.iuld  her  s.'id  end  averted  be  by  that  app'alun?  look  ? 
^Vouid  sV.e  have  triuuiphtd  iu  the  arts  that  made  h^r  siaTes 
at  wUl, 

Or  siniU  d  a  goddess,  'midst  the  throng  in  the  Abbcv 
Fonthill? 

W©  subjoin  the  following  :— 
II. 

Let  us  tread  lisbtly  ;  this  is  sarred  ground, 
^  For  i,ciit!o  lOOiSteps  ho.jour  e'en  ilie  dead, 
Aud  soft  y  may  the  br-jozss'l'tar  aroun,! 
Onr  sighs  of  sirraw  where  those  dark  trees  shci 
Their  widowed  leaves  o'er  this  fortaken  head ; 
Here  slow  dcc.vys  the  loveliness  that  g  ive  ■ 

DeiifXht,  and  in  yoa  dank,  unhallowed  bed, 
Without  <;ne  henrt  to  foel,  one  ."irm  to  save. 
All  that  was  noble  lies  di.'-honcured  in  the  grave. 

-   Unhapijy  ladj'V  do  we  come  ta  moura 

Or  nuiek  the  dai'knees  of  thy  deadly  doom  1 
Arc  noi  our  own  unworti-.y  bc^yiuo  torn 
Uy  e'en  tbo  selfsame  ^li^>.■^;s  v,-l<ich  in  the  gloom 
Of  thy  lost  years,  ay  !  at  thy  vi:ryiiig  icmb, 
Dili  te;u'aud  le;ivetiic-o  l/i.-'Cuii-g,  to  thy  rest? 
I'ov  soft  corapa.ssiou  is  thore  m  w  no  roum 
'       Withiu  the  havilest  utaii  t  or  sternest  breiist, 
Since  thou  art  licath's  s;,.!  bride  and  hast  become  his  gncstj 

■  Hushvjd  is  the  -nockina  '  '  '  a  ;■  a 

Xo  tvil  eye  lar.a  ;.  •  , 

All  tia:"  ■:  .  .ar 

Sh  a ;  .  ,  ;  uue; 

■):.  ---ate, 
Vii.i  .  I   .       ,   .  ..icciiieace, 

llia.::,:  a..»wi  t^LL.  ^  •  u  lIj  .^.-i  '.■c^rstlL'SS  weight 

.Vr.d  makes  us  pray  of  life  a  sin^rtcr  lease. 
For  she  is  now  enshiined  v.ucre  feai-  or  lin.i—  — ucf.  "«.aa6. 
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■"tTTiere  was  the  hero  of  the  dauntless  h&arfc, 
Who  g;!,vehisall  to  thee,  as  thou  to  him; 

Could  not  his  ann  ward  oil'  the  deiwly  dart 
Of  Tengefnl  Fate,  tliat  mocked  lliee  witli  ,1  gvim 
And  nhastly  warning  f  om  iiia  shattered  limb2 

Our  Very  Lature  sickens  with  re{:ret, 

I  ho  achiiii;  biiua  and  teariul  s-ye  grow  dim, 

Totlni.k  that  such  a  suii  iij  sauDCSs  set 
And  left  tuee  to  d;;spair  and  deeper  darkaess  yet. 

ilie  kntll  of  battle  pealed  not  on  thine  ear, 

T!ie  shout  of  triuiiiijh  broke  not  ou  thy  lUeania, 
Yet  in  tijy  breast  ueep  icrked  tliouendly  iVar 
I'hat  thou  shouid'st  sco  tuy  iinon's  warm,  sunny  T^earas 
Scon  cloudc  !  o  er;  thiue  eye  stonn-fiu^bedwith  gleaius 
Of  faHen  lore's  Bercc,  hind  tirer,;  thy  ni,;l'.t 
Biack  with  a  hauncin^  phantasy,  which  seeins 
Ejnbodyiiig  that  ftarful,  ra;.ddeiiiiig  sight,— 
—Proud  Eii^iaad's  hero  fallen  in  bis  last  fierce  fight. 

Ah!  l!S,htly  tread  aronnd  her  humble  sravc, 
,  Ye  who  would  sorrow  o'er  the  lonely  dead! 
Let  not  one  ha;Us;ned  hturt  b^  meanly  brave 
To  think  her  lost,  thoui;h  on  h'.  r  sunkvn  head 
No  "mockery  of  woe"  should  briefly  f-hed 
The  scarce- forced  tear,  or  loveliBs  in:y  throw 
Sad  wreaths  of  fadiiis  fiowe  s  Oii  tiiat  bed 
Where  in  a  loug,  etenul  sleep  below 
Ihe  weary  wanderer  sank  aud  buried  every  woe. 

if  one  pure  pr  iyer  can  pierce  high  Heaven  above, 
Stolen  from  the  heart  by  mercy's  guntle  fiame, 

And  solemnise  i  with  .-ighs  of  hum;in  love, 
Oil  :  may  it  waft  tlie  burdtn  of  her  name, 
Freed  Oom  each  clinging  curse  of  eartlily  shame  1 

Tor  ever  lot  the  whisper  breathe  to  Uod, 
Softened  by  lips  that  know  not  how  to  blame, 

&.ud  eoiio  from  that  lonely  burial  clod 
Where  on  her  breas'i  is  laid  the  last  green  sacred  sod. 

ALASlOll. 


HI. 

■RTien  l-.eroes  for  their  country  die, 
And  lose  their  lives  for  freedom's  sake, 

Iheirfntnds  in  sorrow  stai)dii;g  by 
Wi.l  faithfully  tlieir  wishes  take. 

And  homeward  all  their  words  convey 
With  irieiidly  Zti'-l  and  thoughtful  care, 

Believing  all  wi)l  them  obey, 
Nor  disregard  the  hero's  prayec. 

Though  such  a  course  should  take  effect, 

!Not  always  has  it  been  the  case ; 
knd  when  wc  thankfulness  expect, 
Ingr.atitude  will  fill  its  place. 

When  Nelson  broke  Napoleon's  pride, 
Tniialgar's  crowning  triumph  won. 

One  prayer  he  uttered  as  he  died, 
It  Was  for  Lady  Hamilton. 

With  confidence  and  trusting  hope 
lie'din  Ids  countrymen  couiido, 

That  they  would  tako  his  lady  up 
Aud  for  her  every  want  provide. 

They  bury  him  in  proud  St.  Paul's, 
And  place  his  bones  ju  pomp  beiow, 

Witij  dismal  dress  they  drap.;  the  walls, 
And  bear  about  the  form  of  wce. 

But  they  overlook  his  last  request 
And  view  his  lady  with  disdain  ; 

While  others  are  by  them  caressed. 
They  comfortless  let  her  remain. 

For  her  no  welcome  is  prepared, 
On  her  no  grateful  people  smile, 

Ifo  conipetenKe  with  otlicrs  shared. 
No  happy  home.m  Britain's  Isle. 

'Midst  other  lands  her  lot  is  cast, 
She  breathes  in  Gaul  a  fi-ecr  air, 

Ber  trials  and  her  sorrows  past, 
She  euds  her  sad  existence  there. 

Let  lofty  dames  in  anger  lugb 
Of  lifcr  no  heartless  thing  aver. 

But  bear  in  mind  as  they  pass  by 
That  it  is  human  for  to  eiT. 

Remember  by  what  verdict  passed, 
And  by  the  measurement  we  mete 

We  shall  ourselves  be  trif  d  at  last 
JBefore  the  awful  judgment  seat. 

The  darkest  deeds  of  those  who  liro 
Is  softened  by  tiie  hand  of  Deatfi, 

And  what  we  carniot  now  forgive 
We  may  in  charity  for.gct. 

Though  Pharisee  may  "cast  the  stone, " 
Deny  her  soul  a  cliance  of  htaven, 

There  is  a  place  at  jM(  rev's  throne 
Where  all  her  sins  may  be  forgiven. 

She  d'es  alone,  on  foreign  ground, 
And  dving,  England's  pity  moved  ; 

Her  tomb  in  Calais  may  be  foiuid 
Far  fiom  the  land  of  him  she  loved. 

Let  al!  v.-ho  como  her  tomb  to  see 
Bring  wiih  them  'cross  the  ocean's  wave 

One  gentle  tear  of  sympathy 
To  siied  upon  her  lonely  t;rave. 

And  wlien  they  leave  its  shade  behind 
Of  every  saddeacd  thought  this  cne 

Kc-p  aiways  written  ou  e;ich  mind, 
••'ihr;  fate  of  Ladv  Hamilton." 


%cxasixcB, 


In  the  Penny  Despatch  of  April  ?>  we  offered  a  Prize  of 
Ton  Shillings  for  the  best  description  of  Dul.Iin,  or  Cork, 
or  Limerick,  or  Eelfait.  In  response  ws  !:avc  iiad  fcuii-b^i'- 
Icss  contributions,  but,  we  regret  to  say  that  none  of  tii^iii 
po  sess  satScient  mi.rit  to.jusiify  ns  in  awarding  the  Pri.'^r. 
We,  therefore,  add  the  amount  to  our  ordinary  weekly  prize 
list.    ^ 

|,ritl}mtt.ttcil  Ijii^jtef^. 

— 0— 

The  following  are  the  correct  solutions  of  tlie  Ai-ith- 
raetioal  Puzzles  in  the  Penny  Despatch  of  April  3 :— 1. 
Father's  age,  42,  son's,  10 ;  2.  Co-m-m-unity  ;  .3.  •27G.H51,4:1S  ; 
4.  Love;  5.  Miichcl ;  f>.  Nonentity;  7.  JI(E)D(DC(AL 
Correct  solutions  to  3,  4,  5,  and  6  have  been  rcceiveil  from 
D.  JI'Donaell,  K.I  C,  Killarney  ;  to  .3  and  5  from  Michael 
Monis,  R.  I.e.,  Edenderry ;  to  3,  4,  .''i,  and  6  from  Denis 
OT.oncc,  R.I.C.,  Killarney  ;  to  3,  4,  and  5  from  Kiss;  J. 
Kcnr.' (ly,  Edenderry  ;  to  I  and  4  from  James  t)evin,  Aidee; 
to  1,  A,  5,  G  and  7  from  Thomas  O'Dowd ;  to  1,  4  and  .5  from 
Lynch,  R.I.C.,  Clanchardstown;  to  all  from  J.  A  Smith, 
Redcross  ;to  all  but  2 from  V.'illiamKoey,  BiJbriggan;  to  4,  5 
and  7  from  Lev,is  Dempsey,  R.I.C.,  Armagh;  to  4  and  5, 
from  Michael  Brassil,  Eunis ;  to  4  from  Miss  Kennedy, 
Oyster  Island,  Sligo ;  to  1,  4,  and  T)  from  Miss  Saunderson, 
KdendeiTy ;  to  1,  3,  I'and  5  from  John  Downs,  Jail-street, 
Ennis  ;  to  4  and  5  from  Mrs.  Enright,  Dublin ;  to  all  but  2 
from  Robert  Wal!;cr,  Athy  ;  do.,  from  P.  A.  W.  Cooney, 
Ttibber,  (lort ;  to  3  and  4  from  William  Ekius,  Smitlifield, 
Dublin  ;  to  3,  4,  5,  and  U  from  M.  Mangan,  Tuam;  to  nil  l)ut 
2  from  Thomas  O'Rorke,  Stradbally  ;  to  3,  4,  and  5  from 
Joseph  Kenny,  R.I.C.,  Fethard.  ''Nemo,"  who  forwarded 
Puzzle  Number  3,  is  informed  that  he  need  send  no  fur-_ 
ther  contributions. 

ALL  THAT  IS  LEFT, 
Once,  v!;cn  the  evening  twilight 

Giowed  in  the  golden  we.st. 
And  the  loog,  slov/  hours  of  labour 

Merged  Into  hours  of  rest, 
Ther^  was  one  to  greet  my  coming, 

Watching  with  eager  eye; 
For  he  knew,  when  the  shatlows  lengthened. 

Welcome  footsteps  were  nigh. 

Then  how  his  boyish  laugljter 

Rang  on  the  evening  .air. 
Bow  close  to  niy  heart  he  nestled, 

Vvheu  I  sat  in  my  e.isy  chair. 
How  lie  told  of  his  little  troubles, . 

And  prattled  of  innocent  joy; 
Ah!  svi-ifter  than  arrows  the  moments 

I  passed  with  my  darling  boy. 

Life  is  not  alw.iys  sunshine; 

Clouds  of  sorrow  will  come; 
Dark  was  the  cloud  tliat  gathered 

Over  our  once  happy  tiouie. 
Al!  that  is  left  of  our  darling, 

Wbo  lias  gone  where  tlie  angels  dwell, 
Is  a  bri  -  lit  and  golden  ringlet, 

IMore  precious  than  tongue  can  tell. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFB. 

How  have  I  fciigiit  the  ba';:'    f  life  ? 
How  have  1  borun  myself  in  iilo  strife  J 

Did  I  face  the  liarsh  brunt, 

Or  retreat  from  the  f  ont, 
At  the  sound  of  its  drum  and  its  fife  ! 

What  v.alorons  deeds  have  I  done  ? 

What  good  work  finished,  what  task  begun  ? 

Have  I  yielded  to  pelf  ? 

Have  I  mastered  myself  ? 
What  victories  over  myself  have  I  won. 

Are  my  shoulders  sprinlded  with  stars 
Of  hoiiiour  'J  do  I  bear  the  proud  scars 

Of  the  heroic  sou!, 

Of  his'h-born  self-control, 
Unswayed  by  the  multitude's  loud  huzzas  ? 

Did  I  dare  to  be.'ust,  and  rny  No, 
When  tempted  to  yio!d  to  the  foe  t 
Did  gross  appetite  win 
The  vile  triumph  of  sin, 
While  my  banner  trailed  in  dust  below  ? 

V/hen  Sloth  said,  "  Take  thine  ease  and  sleep," 
And  Passion  said,  "  Drink  long  and  drink  deep,' 

In  the  shadow  of  sliame, 

Did  rav  sword  like  a  f^ame 
From  its  scabbard  like  victory  leap  ? 

While  the  heart  beats  like  a  battle  drum. 
Let  us  not  stand  still,  like  statues  dumb  ; 

In  the  thick  of  the  fight, 

Let  us  strike  for  the  right. 
And  the  eood  time  tbo'  will  surely  come  I 


i.o  followhig  are  the  correct  solutions  of  the  Acrostics 
n  i.'ving  in  the  Ptnny  Doqiotch  <>f  April  3  :— 1.  The  Prize 
Al  J. tic,  thus— ThaliA,  HavoC,  EI„\iR,  PlutO,  ReguluS, 
J  1  .',  Zimrl,  Kmpir'C  ;  2,  Daniel  O'Counell,  died  at  Genoa, 
I  1  — fiawniijlJ,  AiR,  NaniF,  IsuauA,  ElephanT,  LaureL, 
O  !  ,  CoxcoihBi  OlivE,  Ncctali,  NuxvomicA,  EmbonpoinT, 
L,»  Lardcli  ;  3.  Pish,  Meat,  thus — Freedo.M,  InnocencE, 
hi  ,  HcarT  ;  4.  Hugh  O'Neill,  SarsQeld,  thus— HousE, 
1,  ..>':reilA,  GarteR,  HeroeS,  OaF.  InventioN  (reversed), 
i-.!oiJuencE,  InitiaL,  LaciD  ;  5.  Robert  Bruce,  Bannock- 
buni,  thus— RiB,  OmegA,  BeacoN,  EveN,  RomeO,  TnniC, 
BiocK,  Rhubarr;,  Usefu,  Calendar,  Eden ;  G.  A  Fond 
Heart,  thns— AH,  FivE,  OliviA,  NeveR.  DescenT  ;  7.  The 
Penny  Dispatch,  thus— ToaD,  HorsE,  EelS,  Pump,  ErratA, 
NuT,  Narcotic,  YarinoutH  ;  S.  Longfellow,  Wordsworth, 
thus— LoW,  OtrantO,  NeveR",  GooD,  FranciS,  ElboV/, 
LoaugO,  LeveR,  OrgaoisT,  WoertT  ;  9.  Boswell,  Johnson, 
thus— Ben  Johnson,  OdD,  SmitH,  WaltoN,  EdwardS, 
LillO,  LogaN  ;  10.  Norma,  Amina,  thus— Norma,  Masa- 
niello  (reversed),  Rimini,  IVIaid  MariaN,  AminA.  Correct 
solutions  to  4  and  5  have  been  receivea  from  Thomas 
O'Dowd  ;  ditto  from  M.  Lynch,  R.I.C.,  Blanchardstown ; 
to  all  but  1,  3,  G,  and  9  from  J  A  Smith,  Eedcross  ;  to  4,  5, 
7,  and  8  from  Wm.  Hoey,  Balhriggan;  to  1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  8,  and 
10  from  R.  Walker,  Athy  ;  to  4,  5,  and  8  from  Thomas 
M'Namara,  R.I.C.,  Eallyhooly  ;  to  1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  8,  and  10 
from  Jliss  Saundorson,  Edenderry  ;  to  4  and  8  from  Mrs. 
Enright,  Dublin;  to  4  and  5  from  Master  O'Brien,  Leitrim; 
to  4,  7,  and  8  from  r  M  Donnell,  R. I. C,  Killarney  ;  to  4 
and  7  from  Denis  0      irke,  R.LC,  Killarney. 


ROSALINE. 

0!  Rosajinc  is  queenly  fair. 
With  rcgiil  wealth  oi  splendid  hairp. 
And  stately  bead,  aud  shapely  formj 
And  lips  so  passionate  and  warm, 
1  know,  for  lips  of  mine  have  met, 
With  hers  in  kiss  that  thrUls  me  yet. 

Her  hair  entwined  with  gilded  light, 
A  sheeny  mesh  of  tissue  bright, 
iier  eyes,  most  priceless  jewels  set. 
The  rare  ones  in  my  coronet. 
For  RosaJine  has  crowned  me  this, 
Her  King,  and  sealed  it  with  her  kiss. 

She  is  a  shy  capricious  queen. 
But  holds  most  royal  sway.  I  ween. 
Within  the  kingdom  of  my  heart. 
And  bends  it  subject  to  her  art. 
And  1!  well  I  but  love  the  power 
That  binds  me  captive  hour  by  hour. 


THE  GOOD  MAJST'S  MONUMElJiT. 

Old  Neighbour  Wilson's  means  were  few. 

His  acres  were  but  small. 
His  house  was  plain,  yet  comfort  thre* 

Its  cheery  light  o'er  -11. 

He  lived  not  for  himself  alone. 

But  did  his  very  best 
To  help  bis  strugglins  neighbour  on, 

And  cheer  the  heart  opprest. 

Not  his  the  wish  to  garner  grain. 

And  Bll  his  storehouse  high, 
Merely  the  love  of  greei^or  gain, 

Or  pride  to  gratify. 

Eo  tilled  his  scanty  fields,  and  stroTe 

To  make  the  harvestr  fair; 
He  knew  that  his  rewarding  love 

Would  bless  the  farmer's  care. 

And  Neighbour  Wilson  knew  that  He 

All  honest  toil  would  crown. 
And  bless  with  sure  prosperity 

The  good  seed  rightly  sown. 

Such  smiles  as  Neighbour  Wilson  won 
From  all  gold  could  not  buy — 

Such  gratitude  for  kind  acts  done 
In  love  and  charity. 

His  ooard,  though  plain  with  humble  fare. 

To  want  was  alw  ays  free; 
Love  was  the  ministering  angel  there, 

Who  laboured  faithfully. 

He  built  no  teibple  high  and  grand. 

He  reared  no  monument 
Of  marble  wrought  by  sculptor's  hand. 

To  show  his  good  intent. 

iiut  in  the  hearts  of  men  he  raised 

A  monument  o£  love, 
Biishter  than  poet  ever  praised 

The  powei  of  ,axt-t9  piove. 

Vpon  his  grave  the  grass  is  f'cea, 

And  has  been  many  a  yeai! 
Vet  there  the  mourner  oft  is  seen 

Xe  pause  and  drop  a  teas. 


» 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH^ 


{Apra  17, 1875; 


TO  COP.llESPUNCENTS. 
Letters  are  not  arsvrered  until  at  least  ten  days  after 
thoy  are  received ;  and  occasionally,  owing  to  theii'  num- 
tisr,  some  are  nnaToidably  he'd  over. 

Contributors  Rre  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  iny, 
remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contributions.  Atten- 
tion to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Kejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  where  stamps  are  en- 
closed for  their  return.  In  no  ca,:!e  do  ire  hoid  ourselTes 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  f or  pe'Usal,  and  contributors 
should  ketp  copies  of  tiiem;  but,  if  our  rule  is  complied 
with,  wo  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely,  if  found 
'Usuitable. 

»V  L.  M.  wants  to  know  if  a  person  can  change  his  name 
on  his  marriage  certificate,  after  having  got  married 
UEQsr  an  assumed  name.    Also,  whether  mairying  under 
an  assumed  name,  instead  of  one's  own,  would  invalidate 
the  marriage.     To  the  l.-;st  question  we  answer  :  No.  It 
h  the  person  v.-lio  is  married,  and  not  the  name.    As  long 
as  a  man  can  be  identilled  as  the  person  who  contracted 
a  marriage,  at  a  given  time  and  place,  it  matters  not  how 
oft!;n  he  may  change  his  name,  nor  what  name  he  gave 
when  he  w^as  married.  He  would  have  no  right  to  change 
the  name  written  ou  the  certificate,  nor  would  it  be  any 
real  advant;ige  to  him  to  do  so.     The  false  name  would 
remain  ou  the  record,  and  the  change  would  be  app.areut 
on  the  facii  of  '.he  certificate. 
JW.  C.  says—"  Mea-se  inform  me,  through  yonr  answers  to 
correspondents,  if  there  really  ever  existed  such  a  person 
as  William  Tell  <  "   All  that  any  of  us  know  about  Wil- 
liam Tell  is  what  we  are  told  by  critics,  historians,  and 
biographers  who  profess  to  understand  such  things.  In 
these  latter  days  the  German  critics,  who  have  demo- 
lished so  many  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  and  mediosval 
history,  have  also  attacked  William  Tell,  and  profess  to 
show  that  there  never  was  any  such  person.  Whether 
they  are  right  or  not  we  shall  not  pretend  to  say,  but 
will'leave  thsm  to  fight  it  out  with  those  writers  who 
wish  to  keep  VVilli.am  Tell  as  a  historical  figure-head  for 
aU  time  to  come. 
Xt  (Kingston)  writes : — "  Will  you  please  give,  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper,  your  advice  with  regard  to  learn- 
ing telegi;iphy  ?   Do  you  think  it  suitable  business  for  a 
young  lady  who  is  out  of  emplojTnent  and  would  like 
some  light  occupation  ?   Where  could  it  be  learned  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  what  would  be  the  cost  ?  After 
being  to  the  expense  of  learning,  would  a  person  be  sure 
of  obtaining  a  situation  ?"    We  think  it  a  good  occupa- 
tion.   The  cost  of  learning  is  moderate.    The  Post  Office 
maintains  a  regular  room  of  instruction.    As  to  getting 
employment  in  the  business,  it  is  as  easy  lu  that  as  in 
anything,  but,  as  ia  all  «tuer  business,  depends  mainly 
on  the  individual, 
H.  D.  writes — "Jly  trouble  is  this:  Ibave  no 'ccffiversa- 
tional  powers,  and  It  makes  roe  appear  stiff  and  formal, 
when  it  IS  my  gieat  desir«  to  be  friendly  to  everybody. 
When  I  see  any  one  of  either  sex,  particularly  the  op- 
posite, coming,  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  laiyself. 
What  must  1  do  about  it  2   Am  twenty-one  years  old. 
Please  do  tell  me  what  to  do."   Familiarity  wf^h  society 
will  enable  you  in  time  to  otBrcome  your  embarrassment 
and  appear  more  at  ease. 
ST.  writes  : — "If  a  man  leaves  his  wife,  and  in  about  a  year 
she  hears  that  she  is  dgad,'  from  a  reliable  source,  and 
don't  hear  anything  to  tho  contrary  for  four  years,  would 
the  wife  liave  a  right  to  marey  f  No. 
Henry  Joh.nso.n  says—"  Will  you  Idndly  give  me.  in  your 
answer*. '-°  «f>'-''';spondents,  the  yearly  salaries  of  the  Em- 
perors of  Russia  and  Germany,  the  late  Er.vperor  of 
France,  and  the  (lueon  of  England  ;  and  also  which  of 
the  two  nations,  E:;gland  or  Germs.ny,  has  the  largest 
cannons?  My  friend  says  Prussia  has,  and  I  say  that  tlie 
lately  manufaatured  '  WoolwiiA  Infar.f  ot  Ru^Jland  is." 
The  civil  list  of  Queen  Victoi-ia  is  ^SbVOO,  of  whifch  a 
sum  of  £;;(), UO'J  goes  to  the  "  privy  purse."  Weriiiinot 
expect  to  be  iaterroiated  about  the  "salaries"  of  all 
other  royal  p(;r;on;;j:cs,  co-if  'i'aii'-.'j,  nnjiry      wnich  the 
data  are  very  iudelimte-j.-nor  Jiare  we  watched  the  J^ro^rth 
of  competing  camion,  Wit  are  wiilmg  to  assume  that  the 
"  Woolwich  iufii-.it"  is  at  the  toi>  of  the  list.    We  hope 
he  will  not  have  uuy  serious  \'xf^Ming'  to  do  for  many  a 
day. 

touTHFUL  asks  :— Have  any  nations  in  Europe,  except  the 
German,  laws  requiring  tho  attendanoxof  -children  at 
school  ?  If  so,  are  they  no't  of  lata  origin  1  Also,  how 
should  I  Commence  a  leltter  to  a  young  lady  who  is  nei- 
ther '  sweetliearl'  wor  relative,  but  a  very  intimate 
triend."     Comxiulso-.y  cdttcation    i8  not  confined  to 


Prussia.  It  is  also,  to  some  extent,  existent  in  Eng. 
land  and  Scotland  under  a  lato  aCt  of  Parliament, 
You  can  say,  "  My  Dear  Miss  Smith."  Anything  else 
would  be  peculiar.  If  siie  is  a  second,  or  any  other 
daughtce  than  t)ie  eldest,  unmarried,  you  can  say,  "My 
Dear  Miss  Arminta,"  or  "  My  Dear  Miss  Sophia  Her- 
mione,"  as  tho  case  may  be. 
W.  S.  T.— "  Please  tell  who  was  the  inventor  of  locomo- 
tive engines,  and  who  first  applied  steam  to  locomotives  t 
We  read  your  valuable  paper  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest."  Various  olluits  were  made  in  the  direction  of  a 
steam  locomotive,  and  patents  taken  out  by  Watt,  Trevi- 
theck,  and  others,  but  George  Stephenson  made  it  prac- 
tically'valuable.  His  "Life"  is  a  good  book  for  working 
engineers. 

ANTi<iCARY  (Manchester)  says :  "  I  have  in  my  possession 
a  halfpenny  coined  in  the  reign  of  Jo'ia  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  I/ancaster,  as  the  nearly  illegible  stamp  indicates. 
Would  you  kindly  inform  me  in  what  year  or  years  John 
of  Gaunt  ruled  in  England?  The  enclosed  impressions 
were  made  from  the  coin."  We  acknowledge  our  inabi- 
lity to  see  John  of  Gaunt  on  the  impression;  but  we  are 
not  experts  in  eld  coins.  John  of  Gaunt  never  reigned, 
having  been  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie 
fourteenth  century.  We  do  not  see,  therefore,  how  he 
could  get  ou  the  coins. 

Hessie  BoLviLLE." — A  beautiful  aubnm.  Either  pink 
or  blue  would  certainly  become  tho  little  girl  who  has 
such  hair. 

"  MiNVNiE  L."— A  black  silk  to  look  as  well  as  a  trimmed 
dress,  must  be  trimmed  more  or  less  on  the  underskirt. 
One  broad  fionnce  is  the  most  fashionable  trimming.  It 
should  he  headed  with  a  puff  and  upright  ruiJies,  oi  some 
other  hand-made  trimming.  Then  a  polonaise  hand- 
somely looped  iu  the  back,  and  trimmed  with  fringe  and 
passementerie  would  form  a  pretty  overdress  that  could, 
when  desired,  be  worn  with  a  short  underskirt  of  black 
alpaca,  or  siUc,  or  auy  dark,  pretty  material.  The  sleeves 
of  your  polonaise  miglit  be  made  open  and  tlowiag,  while 
a  detached  pair  of  silk  undersleeves  could  be  used  when 
you  wore  the  polonaise  as  a  street  costume.  If  yon  Avish 
your  dress  for  an  evening  costume  only,  jou  might  make 
it  up  with  handsomely  trimniei_feput  breadtlis,  say  a 
flounceat  the  bottom,  and  an  apron  trimming  with  hand- 
some fringe,  while  your  train  could  be  made  square  and 
perfectly  plain,  but  looped  in  heavy  festoons  under  a 
postillioned  corsage  in  ihe  back. 
H.  S.  says— Please  answer  in  your  next  answers  to  corre- 
spondents the  following  questions  : — Undcv  what  circum- 
stances did  the  quotation,  "  Justice  shail  be  done,  though 
the  heavens  fall,"  originate  ?  We  do  not  know  the  Words 
as  a  quotation,  but  as  a  iree  translation  of  the  Latin  sen- 
tence. Fiat  jcsiiiut.  ruat  ccelum,  "Let  justice  be  done, 
though  tho  heavens  fail." 
S.  H.  D.— The  translation  of  which  you  have  a  copy  having 
been  U>  circulation  for  eighty-seven  years,  and  having 
gone  through  or.e  hundred  and  fifty  editions  at  least,  we 
can  hardly  think  a  copy  so  rare  or  valuable  as  you  ima- 
gine. The  usual  way  is  to  advertise  rare  and  antique 
works. 

Myrtle  asks— What  is  the  right  pronunciation  of  the 
word  trousseauV'  Troo-so,  with  the  accent  oa  the  first 
syllable. 

W.  J.  P.  says : — "I've  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable  paper 
for  a  long  time,  and,  noticing  the  excellent  advice  others 
receive,  am  persuaded  to  ask  your  advice  on  a  matter  that 
has  been  troubling  me  at  least  a  week.  I've  been  keep- 
ing the  company  of  one  of  the  nicest  young  ladies  in  this 
city  for  nine  inuiiLhs,  ai;d  1  think  more  of  her  than  of  my- 
self. I  proposed  and  was  favoured  with  an  encouraging 
answer,  and  was  coniident  everything  was  working  as 
sm.iolljJy  :.s  could  bo.  About  a  week  ago  I  w.as  notified 
by  the  olijeet  of  my  love  that  she  did  uot  love  me  as  she 
did  once,  and  would  hke  to  be  fies.  1  insisted  that  she 
w*as  too  hasty,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  and  I  of  course  re- 
leased her.  Now  1  love  her  as  weil  as  ever,  and  do  not 
feel  as  though  I  could  give  her  up.  I  wish  to  know  what 
I  should  do  in  this  matter.  An  early  answer  wiU  be  most 
thankfully  received  by  your  humble  servant."  Vcu  can 
wait ;  make  oue  more  tri.il,  and  if  it  is  unsuccessful  be-gin 
the  new  year  in  quest  of— a  more  appreciative  female. 
DiSC0.ns6late  Fair  O.ne  says:— "lam  a  young  lidy,  se- 
venteen years  of  a,".-,  and  have  been  engaged  to  a  wiiiowcr 
for  some  time.  v.c;e  to  have  been  married  soon,  but 
my  patents  object  to  uiy  m.irryjng,  s.ayi:;g  I  am  too  young 
to  marry  a  widower  with  tHrce  children.  Now,  wh;;t.  I 
want  to  know  is  this  :— Must  I  marry  him  a.iain.sl  ii.y  pa- 
rents' will,  or  dismiss  him  <  I  love  him  dearly,  a.id  I 
think  he  lovos  m».    He  has  told  me  he  wanted  mo  to 


marry  him,  but  not  against  their  will,  unless  I  wanted  to." 
Wo  do  not  see  that  the  alternative  which  you  present  is 
the  only  one  in  your  case.  If  the  only  objection  on  the 
part  of  your  parents  is  that  you  are  too  young,  wait  until 
you  are  a  little  older,  and  thus  remove  it,  and  then  marry 
him. 

M.  F.  I.  Is  the  spokesman  for  a  circle  of  gentlemen  who 
cannot  agree  as  to  whether  one  should  say,  "  He  was 
eating  his  soup,"  or,  "  He  was  drinking  his  soup ;"  and 
t!;ey  want  the  Despatch  to  decide  the  question  for  them. 
Which. statement  would  be  the  proper  one  would  depend 
upon  what  "  he  "  was  really  doing.  If  he  were  actually 
diinking  his  soup  from  a  cup,  bowl,  goblet,  or  even  tuB 
soup-plate,  then  it  would  be  proper,  in  speaking  of  that 
unusual  proceeding,  to  say,  "  He  was  drinking  his  soup." 
But  if  he  were  eating  it  with  a  spoon,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  why,  then  it  would  be  no  more  than  fair  and  just 
towards  him  to  give  him  credit  for  doing  the  proper  thing, 
and  say  that  "  he  was  eating  his  soup." 
Z.  X.  writes  : — "  I  am  a  young  lady,  twenty  years  old. 
About  nine  months  ago  I  engaged  to  marry  a  young  maa 
whom  I  think  I  loved  sincerely,  and  my  parents  both  en- 
couraged him.  About  six  months  ago  I  was  taken  sick, 
and  have  been  confined  to  my  bed  ever  since,  until 
within  the  last  few  days.  I  am  now  almost  weU.  All 
through  my  sickness  my  betrothed  husband  has  waited 
on  me  continually,  and  has  shown  me  every  kindness  in 
his  power.  But  now  that  I  am  well  again,  and  his  as- 
sistance is  no  longer  required,  my  parents  object  to  my 
marrying  him  on  the  ground  that  they  think  I  can  do 
better.  Please  tell  me  what  you  advise  me  to  do."  The 
conduct  of  your  parents  seems  quite  inconsistent  with 
.  the  encouragement  which  they  had  previously  given.  Wa 
do  not  think  the  reason  they  assign  by  any  means  a  safS- 
cient  one  to  lead  you  to  abandon  your  faithful  suitor. 
T.  A.  H.—  When  you  became  bond  or  surety  for  the  debta 
of  your  friend  you  made  rounself  liable  for  all  his  debts, 
and  not  for  any  one  in  particular— at  least,  so  we  under- 
stand from  your  letter ;  but  if  there  is  auy  doubt  in  the 
matter,  it  would  be  surely  worth  your  while  to  obtain 
good  professional  advice,  which  we  suggest  your  doing 
at  ouce. 

F.  G.  S.— A  little  consideration  ought  to  show  you  that  we 
could  not  answer  your  question,  even  were  it  in  our  power 
to  do  so,  without  gratuitously  advertising  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  article  you  refer  to.  We  should  think  that 
you  yourself,  being  engaged  in  the  business  you  are, 
would  have  good  opportunities  of  obtaining  the  desired 
information.  . 

Pensioner. — You  have  been  entirely  misinformed.  There 
has  been  no  such  bill  passed  as  you  have  been  told  of. 

AIFLICIED. — Foeinlo  acid  is  a  burning  liquid,  of  an  irritat 
ing  odour,  exceedingly,  corrosive,  and  producing  a  sore  if 
dropped  upon  the  skin. 

MiXNiE  asks—"  How  would  you  pronounce  the  word 
Lochiel  ?  also,  the  word  Nemesis  ?  Does  a  girl's  voice 
improve  after  she  is  twelve  years  oldS"  Lochiel  is  pro- 
nounced Lock-c«Z,  with  the  accent  ou  the  second  syllable. 
Nemesis  is  accentuated  on  the  first  syllable,  iVe?n-e-si3. 
A  girl's  voice,  if  properly  used,  will  improve  after  she  ia 
twelve  years  old. 

J.  M.  Q.  writes — "  I  have  been  corresponding  with  a  young 
lady  for  three  months  regularly,  but  only  tluough  friend- 
ship. Would  it  be  right  for  me  to  write  her  a  most  sincere 
love-letter  at  once,  or,  better  stUl,  to  bring  on  a  httle  af- 
fection by  degrees  V  We  think  you  will  be  wiser  to 
"  draAV  it  mild",  at  first  and  see  what  response  it  meeta 
with  from  her. 

F.viRPL.vY.— ^\'o  do  not  consider  it  cur  province  to  give  in- 

stniction  ia  tho  aits  of  bo.xing  and  duelling. 
Rose.— The  hcroiue  you  speak  of  is  mentioned  in  "David 
CoppciiicM,"  by  Charles  Dickens.  Constant  ablutions 
m.iintain  the  skin  in  a  soft,  pliant  state,  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  ward  otf  wrinkles,  for  which  purpose  we  do  not 
recommend  the  practice  of  "tyisg  wet  cloths  round  the 
head  ou  retiring  to  rest."  For  by  so  doing,  many 
pcor'e  would  expose  tlieii'.sclvc3  to  attacks  of  the  painful 
cuinplaint  called  rheumatism 
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CHAPTEE  XVL 

Good  look  to  bonld  Saint  Patrick'!  flsi| 
H*  yrta  a  taint  «o  clerer. 

—Old  Song, 

At  Michael  Clnskey's  there  were  great  preparations 
being  made  for  the  celebration  of  Christmas  Day. 
Michael  was  a  small  "comfortable"  farmer,  with  an 
easy-going,  good-humoured  "flahoolagh"  wife  and 
four  bouncing  children.  Mrs.  Flanagan,  in  her  pro- 
fessional capacity,  was  expected  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  them  during  the  early  spring  ;  and  this  circum- 
ftance  taken  in  conjunction  with  her  local  reputation 
lor  being  "  a  mighty  pleasant  woman,  an'  grand  com- 
pany," had  led  Mrs.  Cluskey  to  invite  her  and  Foxy 
to  spend  Christmas.  Other  guests  were  expected  also 
Mary  Ryan  and  her  old  mother,  the  latter  being  the 
hostess's  aunt ;  moreover,  Phil  Doherty,  the  priest's 
boy,  had  piomised  to  honour  th«  repast  with  his 
presence. 

"  Qo  manee  Dia  in  sho,"*  said  Mrs.  Flanagan,  enter- 
ing the  house,  with  Foxy  following  close  behind. 

"  Amin,  Mrs.  Flanagan,  amin  1"  responded  Michael 
Cluskey,  rising  from  the  chimney-corner  and  coming 
forward  to  meet  the  guests.  *'  Yer  kindly  welcome. 
Well,  Foxy,  ma  houchal,  an'  how's  iviry  bit  av  yeh  ?" 

"  Bravely,  An'  how's  the  woman  that  owns  yeh?" 

"  Well,  Qod  be  praised.  She's  in  the  bed-room,  wid 
her  aunt  an'  her  niece." 

"  in  take  the  freedom  av  goin*  in  t'her,**  said  Mrs. 
Flanagan,  with  the  air  of  a  privileged  person.  "  Tarn 
the  turkey  there,  Rosy,  alanagh — it's  burning." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Flanagan,  yeh  know  the  way  in — no 
»ne  knows  it  betther." 

.  Phil  Doherty  having  arrived,  they  were  soon  all 
seated  at  the  lavish,  if  inartistically-served,  repast. 
The  boiled  goose,  a  roast  turkey,  an  immense  country- 
saved  ham  boiled  with  greens,  plenty  o£  potatoes, 
and  dark-looking  leavened  bread  constituted  the 
fiands. 

"  May  I  never  sin,  but  that  was  the  grandest  pud- 
den  I  ever  et  I"  said  Foxy  Flanagan,  as  ho  sat  on  the 
settle-bed  after  dinner,  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his 
arm  slyly  insinuated  around  pretty  Mary  Byan's 
waist. 

"  Bedad,  Mrs.  Cluskey,  yer  a  grand  cook  all  out," 
amended  Phil  Doherty.  "  Peggy  Diniver,  up  at  his 
Rivirince's,  couldn't  turn  out  a  betther  dinner." 

"  Kind  mother  for  me,"  replied  Mrs.  Cluskey,  mo- 
destly; "  she'd  bile  a  goose  or  roast  a  turkey  wid 
anyone  in  the  parish." 

"  Thrue  for  yeh,  thrue  'or  yeh,"  interposed  Mrs. 
Flanagan,  "  an'  it's  she  had  the  good  heart,  too,  an' 
the  open  hand,  God  rest  her  sowl." 

"Amin,"  proceeded  from  all  assembled.  The 
durkuess  gathered  and  aU  clustered  more  closely 
around  the  blazing  turf  fire.    Tea,  white  bread,  and 

*  Ood  save  hU  hor« 


flour  cakes  were  introduced ;  after  whidh  Foxy  was  | 
called  upon  to  favour  the  company  with  a  song.  He 
readily  complied,  and  his  harsh,  nasal  voice  re- 
sounded throughout  the  kitchen  as  he  sung  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Arrah,  ma'am  dear,  did  yehneverhearav' the  eharmin' Molly 
Brallaghan, 

How  she  stole  my  heart  away  ?  I'll  never  be  a  man  agin  I 
There's  flesh  upon  my  hide  the  summer's  wiU  niver  tan 

agin 

Since  Molly  she  has  left  me  all  alone  for  to  die  t 
I  wint  an'  tould  me  case  f  Father  MacDonnell,  ma'am, 
An'  thin  I  -wint  an'  axed  advice  av  Counsellor  O'Connell, 
ma'am — 

They  tould  me  promised  breeches  was  from  the  bec^nnin 

av  the  wurruld,  ma'am — 
Shure  I  have  but  the  one  pair — an'  thim  is  corduroy  I 
and  so  on  for  five  [or  six  verses  more,  which  were 
loudly  applauded. 

"  Come  now,  Phil,  give  us  a  lilt,"  said  Michael 
Cluskey,    "  Throth,  yeh  have  a  singin'  face." 

"  Me  looks  belies  me,  thin,"  replied  Phil,  *'  for  the 
sorra  tune  there's  in  me.' ' 

*'  Oh  1  faix  that's  too  bad,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Flana- 
gan (  "  yeh  must  do  somethin'  for  yer  good  dinner. 
He  ought  t'be  made  tell  a  story,  Mrs.  Cluskey." 

"Yer  right,  ma'am,  yer  right.  Now,  Phil,  shure 
yeh  ought  t'  know  hapes  af  stories  in  regard  af  bein' 
the  priest's  boy,  an'  able  t'  read  hooka." 

"  I'll  do  me  best,  Mrs.  Cluskey,  an'  no  man  can  do 
more  ;  an'  the  story  I'm  goin'  t'  tell  ia  a*  thrue  as 
that  there's  a  cross  on  an  ass." 

"  Go  an'  thin,  Phil  ;  but  here's  somethin'  t'  set 
jeh  up  first." 

Phil  tossed  off  a  glass  of  poteen,  leisurely  Lit  his 
pipe,  spread  his  spotted  red  cotton  handkerchief  upon 
hia  knees,  after  which  preliminary  arrangements  he 
thus  began  ;— 

"  It  happened  wan  Christamas  Diy,  a  mortial  long 
time  ago,  an'  Saint  Pathrick  was  going  t'  praiche  over 
ther»atMurrisk.  Well,  the  saint  had  a  boy — as  it 
might  be  meseLf,  Mrs.  Cluskey — an'  he  gev  the  saint 
a  power  av  trouble,  for  he  was  only  a  soart  av  a  kind 
av  quarter-clift,  not  all  right  in  the  head,  yeh 
know.  He  was  always  forgettin'  the  fast  days, 
an'  shure  an  this  blessed  Christamas  Day  he 
forgot  teetotal,  an'  et  a  mortial  heavy  breakfast  af 
oatenmale  stirabout.  '  Tare-an-ages  !'  roars  Saint  Pa- 
trick, '  what  am  1 1'  do"  at  all,  at  all  ?  an'  I  wanted  ye 
t'  serve  at  first  Mass  in  Murrisk  this  mornin'.  Ye'll 
do  penance  for  this.  Just  stan'  there  betchnne  hea- 
ven an'  earth  until  I  come  back.'  An'  wid  that  he  put 
an  his  mithre  an'  tuk  his  crozier  in  hand  an'  banged 
the  dure  afther  him,  an'  walked  down  the  road. 

"  He  went  on  fair  aft'  aisy  for  a  while,  but  he  was 
beginnin' t'  feel  that  onaisy  in  his  mind  at  swarin'  on 
a  Christamas  Day  that  he  harly  knewa  where  he  was 
goin".  It  was  a  good  step  acrass  the  mountains,  an' 
just  as  he  came  t'  Loch  Benyah,  faix  his  foot  shlipt 
an'  in  he  wint,  'Milliea  murther  !'  sez  he,  'shure  this 
is  a  judgment  an  me  for  leavia'  that  softy  there  be- 
hind  me.  Well,  behould  yeh,  there  was  Saint  Pa 
trick  roarin'  murther,  an'  making  grabs  at  his  mithre 
that  was  floatin'  away  from  him,  whin  the  people 
from  a  little  shebeen  among  the  hills  kem  an'  tult 
him  out.  Av  course  he  was  dhreepin'  wet,  so  they 
tuk  him  in  an'  dhried  him,  an'  ger  him  Bomethin'  t' 
keep  the  cowld  out. 

"  But,  begad^dowa  at  Muirkk  the  people  war  aQ 


wondherin'  why  Saint  Pathrick  didn't  come.  Faii, 
some  av  thim  began  t'  think  they  med  a  mistake,  an' 
that  it  wasn't  Christmas  Day  at  all,  an'  more  av  them 
was  an  the  pint  of  goin'  away,  whin  aU  at  wanst  they 
heerd  some  wan  sayin'  Mass.  Av  coorse,  they  all 
thought  it  was  Saint  Pathrick,  an'  war  devout  ac« 
cordin'.  But  the  sarmon  was  the  grandest  part  av  ill 
alL  Such  a  sarmon  no  one  iver  heerd  there  before. 
He  was  just  tellin'  thim  that  sorra  wan  av  thim  but! 
was  good  enough  t'  go  t'  heaven  that  miniiit,  whitf 
there  was  a  huUabuUoo  at  the  dure,  an'  in  walks  ano« 
ther  Saint  Pathrick, 

"  Well,  the  minnit  the  raal  saint  clapped  his  eye! 
an  the  chap  at  the  althar,  shure  he  knew  what  he  was, 
for  not  a  lie  I'm  tellin'  whin  I  say  it  was  the  divil 
himself  dhressed  up  t'  look  like  the  saint. 

Och!  Holy  Moses!'  roared  Saint  Pathrick,  'an'  i3 
this  you,  yeh  desavin  cornucopia  V 

"  '  Throth  it  is,'  sez  the  divil,  quite  impident-hke* 

"  *  Be  aff  out  o'  this  !'  shouts  the  saint,  makin' » 
dowse  at  him  wid  the  crozier  ;  '  it'll  take  me  a  yeaif 
t'  undo  all  the  bad  yeh  tached  thim.' 

"  '  Sorra  bid  av  it,'  sez  the  divil,  '  my  praicMn" 
won't  do  no  good  nor  do  no  harm,  for  I  haven't  the 
unction.* 

*'  Be  this  time  Saint  Patrick  kem  up  quite  close, 
and  quite  an'  aisy  he  tuk  up  a  little  jug  av  holy  water 
and  threw  it  over  the  divil.  It's  thin  the  murther 
was  in  airnest  I  The  divil'  cudn't  stan'  the  holy 
wather,  and  he  kep  fizzin  an'  steamin',  and  his  tail 
grew  an,  an'  two  horns  sprouted  an  hia  forehead, 
an'  he  vanished  in  a  flash  o'  lightenin'." 

"  Hear  that  now  1"  exclaimed  Michael  Cluskey  ad- 
miringly, "  that's  a  grand  story  intirely." 

"  Here's  yer  health,  Phil,"  said  Mrs.  Flanagan, 
"  and  may  yeh  never  die  till  yer  fit." 

"Thank  yeh,  Mrs.  Flanagan — me  health  to  you.  I 
looks  towards  you,  Mrs.  Cluskey,  an'  I  likewise  boWs. 
Is  it  thrue,  Mrs.  Flanagan,  that  yeh  sometimes  go 
on  bisness  t'  the  fairy  women  ?" 

"  Whisht,  alannah,  whisht — don't  say  nothin' 
about  it,  for  I  must  be  off  now — its  a  good  step  home, 
an'  the  fairies  has  power  t'  night  down  at  Murrisk, 
an'  its  the  shortest  road." 

Despite  the  earnest  solicitations  of  their  host  and 
hostess,  Mrs.  Flanagan  and  Foxy  were  soon  on  their 
way  homewards.  The  portly  midwife  w.^ed  briskly 
along.  Foxy  enlivening  the  journey  by  snatches  of 
his  favourite  song  "  Molly  Brallaghan." 

"  Stop  it,  alannah,  stop  it,  an'  say  a  prayer 
instead,"  said  Mrs.  Flanagan  as  they  came  round 
the  r.arrow  path  which  winds  round  Murrisk.  "  Mer- 
ciful Qod  !  what's  that  1" 

The  exclamation  was  called  forth  by  the  sound  of 
a  piercing  shriek  which  was  borne  towards  them  by 
the  faint  breeze.  Hurrying  onwards,  they  soon 
reached  the  stile  where  sat  Herbert  Blake,  the  white, 
rigid  face  of  Margaret  Carroll  resting  upon  his  shoul- 
der. 

CHAPTER  XVII, 

"  Swift  to  be  hurled 

Anywhere — anywhere. 
Out  of  the  world  1" 

For  a  minute  all  gazed  at  one  another  ia  speeohless 
astonishment.  Anger  and  perturbation  were  the  pre- 
dominant feelings  in  Herbert's  breast,  felt  all  the 
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more  keenly  as  he  noted  the  unmistakable  look  of 
malignant  triumph  which  flashed  across  Foxy's  ugly 
countenance.  A3  for  Mrs.  Flanagan,  she  knew  not 
what  to  say.  Margaret's  sudden  appearance,  when 
she  was  believed  to  be  far  from  Kilbellan,  amazed 
her  unspeakably.  Nevertheless,  woman-like,  she 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  (Jod  be  good  to  us  !  Is  that  Marget  Carroll?" 

"  It  is,  indeed,  Mrs.  Flanagan,"  returned  Herbert 
coolly.  ■'  I  was  coming  over  from  Castle  Ffrench 
when  I  met  her  here.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
her  ?" 

A  low  moan  from  Margaret  answered  him.  Un- 
conscious of  the  presence  of  Foxy  and  his  mother,  she 
wailed  forth  : 

"  Harbart  1  Harbart  I  promise  me  ye'll  make  me 
yer  wife  !  I  can't  face  me  ould  father  until  yeh  say 
yeh  will  !" 

Foxy's  face  worked  in  a  way  that  was  not  good  to 
look  at,  and,  pulling  his  cap  over  his  eyes,  he  leaned 
against  the  low  wall,  but  said  nothing. 

'"  Come,  come,  Margaret,  rouse  up,"  exclaimed  Her- 
bert, in  desperation  at  her  words.  "  Here  are  two 
friends  of  yours,  Mrs.  Flanagan  and  Foxy,  who,  I 
have  no  doubt,  will  be  kind  enough  to  take  you  home 
with  them." 

Margaret  slovvlv  unclosed  her  eyes  and  staggered 
to  her  feet.  She  stared  wildly  at  Mrs.  Flanagan, 
who  said  soothingly, 

"  Marget,  alannah,  what's  the  matter,  and  what's 
this  yer  sayin' t'  Misther  Harbart  ?" 

"  Sayin'  !  I  don't  know  what  I'm  sayin',"  she  ex- 
claimed incoherently  ;  "  but  what  brought  yez 
here  ?'  I  didn't  want  nayther  you  nor  Foxy  comin' 
spyin'  at  me." 

"Thesorra'  wan  av  uz  kem  spyin',  Marget,"  re- 
turned Foxy,  adding,  as  he  came  forward  and  con- 
fronted Herbert  Bl  -ke,  "  Did  he  promise  to  marry 
yeh,  Marget  ?"  companying  his  question  with  an 
insolent  jerk  of  his  thumb. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  such  insolence  ?"  thun- 
dered Herbert,  springing  to  his  feet. 

"  I  mane,"  answered  Foxy,  dodging  aside,  "  that 
iviry  wansez  yeh  decoyed  away  Marget  Carroll,  and 
that  she's  lost  her  honest  name,  and  that  her  con- 
duck  helped  t'  kill  her  ould  father." 

"  What !"  shrieked  the  girl.  "  Foxy,  don't  say  it's 
thnie  that  me  father's  dead." 

"Throth,  Marget,"  said  Mrs.  Flanagan  severely, 
"  its  not  much  yeh  cared  or  yeh'd  have  come  back  or 
sint  a  letther.  Father  Dinis  wrote  t'  that  grand  si- 
tuation yeh  sed  yeh  war  goin'  to,  but  they  knew 
nothiu'  about  yeh,  an'  shure  the  poor  ould  father 
died,  wid  only  myself  an'  Miss  Sally  wid  him."  A.S 
she  concluded  Margaret  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

Foxy  sat  on  the  grass  beside  her,  and  raised  her 
head  upon  his  knees.  Herbert  Blake,  the  most  un- 
willing actor  in  the  scene,  came  forward,  and  was 
bending  over  her,  when  the  old  woman  thrust  him 
aside,  saying,  fiercely: 

'■  Stan'  back,  Misther  Blake — stan'  back,  aunless 
yeh  Uke  to  look  an  the  woman  yeh  ruined  !  Yeh 
cannot  deny  it,  for  Father  Dinis  thracked  yez  out, 
an'  towld  poor  ould  Tom  !  Yis,  stan'  there,  wid  yer 
impident  handsome  face,  an'  deny  it  av  yeh  can." 

"  My  good  woman,  I  should  never  dream  of  enter- 
ing into  an  argument  with  so  violent-tempered  a  per- 
son as  you  have  the  reputation  of  being.  I  met  this 
poor  girl  here  to-night,  and  as,  because  of  her  father's 
death,  she  unfortunately  has  no  home,  1  am  williug 
to  pay  you  something  for  taking  her  home  with  you  ; 
but  I  assure  you  she  has  no  claim  whatever  upon 
me." 

"  Don't  take  his  money,  mother — don't  touch  it ! 
It  cud  only  bring  a  curse  wid  it  !"  hastily  exclaimed 
Foxy. 

"  Don't  be  afeard — I  know  his  soart  too  well !  It's 
not  the  first  time  a  Blake  bethrayed  a  woman  !  Can 
I  forget  me  own  beautiful  sisther  that  his  father  pur- 
tinded  to  marry  there  beyant  in  Limerick,  an'  thin 
left  her,  an"  she  kem  back  wid  her  baby,  an'  died  on 
her  mother's  grave.  We've  good  right  to  curse  the 
Blakes,  Foxy,  for  you're  me  poor  si^ther's  child." 

"  I  knew  that  longago,"  returned  Foxy  doggedly  as 
he  chafed  the  girl's  cold  hands.  "  It's  the  worst 
dhrop  in  me  veins.  May  me  heavy  curse  lizht  on 
yeh,  Harbart  Blake  !  yer  in  me  rightful  place,  an"  yeh 
tuk  from  me  the  woman  that  I'd  die  for  sooner  nor 
lhat  a  hairav  her  head  'ud  be  hurt." 

You  are  welcome  to  her."  was  the  scornful  and 
leartl  ss  reply  ;  and.  bciun'Iing  lightly  over  the  stile, 
ilerbert  Blake  walked  hurriedly  homewards.  His 
\?ere  no  enviable  feelings.  He  now  loathed  Margaret 
Carroll  as  much  as  he  had  before  been  enthralled  by 


her  grand  physical  beauty.  He  had  always  known 
the  Flanagans  to  be  inimical  to  him,  but  until  to- 
night he  had  never  been  quite  sure  of  the  reason  for 
their  hatred.  If  there  were  any  public  exposure  of 
the  nature  of  his  relitiun-hip  with  Margaret,  it  might 
seriously  damage  his  suit  with  Sally,  and  that,  puttiug 
aside  all  personal  regard  for  her,  hewasnotpreparedfor. 
On  and  on  he  walked  until  he  reached  his  own  gates; 
but  in  his  then  disturbed  state  of  mind  he  could  not 
h)ring  himself  to  enter  the  house  and  encounter 
Henry  Bernard,  who  was  staying  with  him  over 
the  Christmas  Day.  Cool,  clear-headed  schemer  as 
I'O  Was,  he  had  never  before  been  so  worsted, 
ill-  was  annoyed  as  much  from  the  fact  of  being 
baffled  as  from  the  fear  and  unjjleasantness  of  public 
exposure.  But  Herbert  Blake's  wits  did  not  for.^ake 
him  utterly.  He  walked  on  until  he  reached  the 
bleak  sea-clifFs  of  Kroom,and  there, pacing  backwards 
and  forwards,  he  concocted  a  scheme  worthy  of  him- 
self. He  would  see  her,  he  decided — he  knew  his 
power  over  her  :  he  would  work  upon  her  feelings  : 
upon  her  love  for  him  ;  induce  her  to  come  abroad 
with  him,  and  manage  to  keep  her  there  until  after 
his  marriage  with  Sally.  If  he  could  only  do  so — 
and  Herbert  Blake,  confident  in  his  own  powers,  saw 
no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  carried  out — all  would 
then  be  well.  Moreover  he  determined  to  lose  no 
time  in  putting  the  scheme  into  execution,  and  de- 
cided upon  seeing  her  the  next  morning.  Yet  doubts 
arose  in  his  mind.  It  was  hardly  in  woman's  nature, 
least  of  all  in  that  of  an  uneducated,  untamed,  un- 
trained, unsophisticated  woman  as  Margaret,  was  to 
consent  to  be  kept  out  of  sight,  with  a  blackened 
character,  for  ever.  Moreover,  he  thought  of  the 
Flanagans.  He  knew  well  there  was  no  chance  of 
their  being  bought' off,  revenge  was  too  deeply  im- 
planted in  their  natures;  however,  Herbert  Blake  wa.s 
never  daunted  by  apparent  obstacles,  and  trusted 
to  his  own  powers  of  diplomacy  to  pull  successfully 
through  the  quicksands  in  which  he,  just  then,  found 
himself  foundering. 

Meanwhile,  Margaret  Carroll,  having  been  restored 
to  consciousness,  was  brought  home  by  Mrs.  Flanagan 
and  Foxy.  The  unchangeable,  dog-like  attachment  of 
the  latter  for  the  miserable  girl  was  undisguisedly 
shown  in  the  tenderness  of  his  tone  and  manner  when 
addressing  her.  Her  passionate  outburst  of  grief  at 
hearing  the  details  of  her  father's  illness  and  death 
were  awful  to  hear  and  see.  Far  into  the  night  they 
sat  at  the  turf  fire  which  Foxy  hastily  lighted  ;  yet 
amidst  all  her  grief,  never  did  the  girl  so  far  forget 
as  to  utter  one  word  by  which  Herbert  Blake  might 
be  compromised. 

"  There's  nouse  denyin'  it,  Marget,"  said  Mrs.  Flana- 
gan. "  Shure  ivry  wan  knows  all  about  it,  and  shure 
Foxy  and  me  heerd  yeh  wid  our  own  ears  askin'  Mr. 
Harbart  to  make  yeh  his  wife." 

"  There's  no  use  in  talkin'  about  it,  Mrs.  FlRnag:\n," 
she  replied  sullenly;  "  av  the  nabors  choose  t'  blacken 
me  name  I  can  go  away  from  thim." 

"  No,  Marget— no  !"  exclaimed  Foxy,  terrified  .it 
the  thought  of  again  losing  sight  of  her  ;  "  yeh  can 
stay  here  as  long  as  yeh  like." 

"Two  words  t' that,  av  yeh  plaze,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Flanagan  ;  "  yer  forgettin'  the  house  is  more  mine 
nor  yours,  an'  I'll  choose  me  company.  God  be  good 
to  uz  !  what's  that  ?" 

A  hasty  tap  at  the  door,  the  latch  of  which  was 
softly  raised,  called  forth  the  exclamation,  and  a  voice 
said  hurriedly  : 

"  It's  only  me,  Pat  Mulligan,  Mrs.  Flanagan.  The 
misthress  wants  yeh  in  a  great  hurry,  ma'am  ;  I'm  t' 
biing  yeh  back  wid  me.  Why,  Marget  agra,  an'  is 
tbi.-i  you  ?" 

''  Sorra  won  else,"  quickly  leturned  the  ready- 
witted  w<iman.  "Margaretherself,  shure  enough,  come 
back  from  her  situwation." 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  yeh,  Marget  ;  an'  how  does  the 
world  use  yeh  ?" 

"  Fir.-st-rate,"  she  replied,  readily  taking  up  the  cue. 
"  How's  Nancy  ?" 

"  Thryin'  f  live  these  hard  times.  Yis,  Mrs.  Flana- 
gan, I'm  ready.    Good  nightt'yez— good  night." 

?\Iargaret  soon  retired  to  Mrs.  Flanagan's  bed  in 
"  theroom."  but  sleep  forsook  her  eyelids,  and  throu;;h 
the  remainder  of  the  night  she  lay  tossing  restlessly 
upon  her  pillows.  With  the  first  streak  of  dawn  she 
arose,  and  ere  long  she  and  Foxy  were  seated  at  the 
Ijreakfast.  She  felt  no  inclination  to  eat.  During 
the  night  she  had  thought  a-s  dijipassionately  as  si  e 
was  capable  of  doing,  and  had  reviewed  her  position. 
Unwilling  as  she  was  to  entertain  the  thought,  yet  the 
suspicion  that  Herbert  had  betrayed  her,  and  now 
wished  to  cast  her  off,  forced  itself  upon  her  milld. 


One  thing  she  determined  upon,  and  that  waa  to  see 
him  again  and  try  and  make  him  keep  to  the  promise 
which  he  had  given  her  of  making  her  his  wife  ;  fail- 
ing that,  Margaret  Carroll  cared  not  what  fate  waa  in 
store  for  her. 

Breakfast  over,  she  equipped  herself  in  her  bor>r.r' 
and  cloak,  a  proceeding  which  so  ahmned  Foxy  tha 
he  exclaimed  : 

"  Marget  I  Shure  yer  not  goin'  away  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Foxy.  I  don't  know  yet.  I'U 
come  back  here  anyhow  t'  day,  but  I  want  to  go  out 
for  a  bit  this  raornin'.". 

She  walked  on  down  by  the  shore,  along  under- 
neath the  cliffs  of  Kroom.  It  was  a  bright,  fresh 
morning,  with  a  sharp,  btifil  breeze  blowing,  and  Mar- 
garet was  alarmed  to  find  her  strength  wae  scarcely 
suflFicient  to  allow  her  to  battle  with  it.  The  exertion 
of  the  previous  day,  added  to  the  mental  agony  and 
the  sleepless  night  she  had  undergone,  were  begin- 
ning to  tell  upon  her  frame,  and  after  tottering  on  a 
few  yards  further  she  was  fain  to  sit  down  and  rest 
on  the  shingle  at  the  shady  side  of  an  immense  granito 
boulder 

There  slie  sat,  her  hands  clasped  unon  her  knees, 
her  mind  in  a  whirl.  Not  daring  to  face  her  friends 
because  of  the  slur  cast  upon  her  name  ;  uncertain  of 
the  man  who  ought  to  protect  her  ;  without  money  ; 
without  a  home  ;  without  parents  ;  weak  in  bony, 
and  bewildered  in  mind — what  great  wonder  if  she 
felt  a  wild,  almost  irresistible,  impulse  to  rush  into 
the  hungry  waters  which  seethed  and  foamed  but  s 
few  yards  away  from  her  ? 

(To  be  Continued.) 


LITTLE  STITCHES. 

Oh,  thoughts  that  pro  in  with  the  stitchce 

That  women  so  quietly  take, 
While  castles  are  built  \vith  a  needle. 

And  bubbles  are  rounded  to  break  '. 

You  see,  in  your  kerchief  hem,  Freshman, 

A  dotted  line,  fairy  and  fine  ; 
But  see  you  the  prayers,  luw  and  tender. 

Pricked  in  wiih  tlie  len,gthening  line  ? 

Betrothed  !  as  you  bend  o'er  the  trousseai 
Absorbed  in  your  rose-tinted  dre.im. 

Speak  low,  as  you  censure  the  seamstress 
For  waver  aud  knot  in  the  seam. 

In  'hroiderj-  dainty  and  foreign. 
That  falls  at  your  wrist,  c:in  you  see 

How  trembled  the  hand  of  the  novice. 
In  spite  of  the  vigil-taught  knee? 

For  throbs  of  a  woman,  he.irt-smothered. 
And  cries  that  no  penance  ca.n  stilL 

Are  lifting  the  wreath,  and  the  roses 
Are  lifted  from  girdle  and  frill. 

Oh,  terrible,  blood-reddened  ladder 
Of  loops  hunp  on  Poverty's  hands. 

Up  which  goes  the  foot  of  Oppression, 
To  gather  gold  out  of  its  strands  ! 

W.iits  yoncier  no  echoing  thunder, 
No  lightnings  to  smite  from  the  cloud, 

Wlien  falling  te.ai-s  rust  the  swift  needle. 
And  thread  ties  the  neck  of  a  shroud  ? 

Ah*  beautiful  stitches  so  tiny, 
Where  brooding  love  w.iits  in  the  nest. 

In  shadow  of  motherhood  comii  g. 
Half  fearful,  yet  consciously  biest ! 

What  happy  hopes  lie  in  the  gathers. 
Or  lurk  iii  the  robe  soft  and  tine? 

What  buds  nndorneath  the  leaves  silky, 
VVhat  day-dreams  run  on  with  the  rine? 

No  tale  can  you  tell,  little  stitches, 
Such  a  es  as  you  might  if  you  could  I 

From  flounces  tliat  cover  a  ball  dress. 
To  seams  in  a  holy  monk's  hood : 


The  rapid  and  d.iily  increasing  sale  of  Williams  and  Co.'s 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superioritv  in  streui:tb, 
'.iavour,  and  richness.  Prices  from  Is.  ^d.  to  2s.  lOd.  per  lb. 
2.")  Capel-street,  Dublin 

The  Koreans  have  made  overtures  to  Japan  offer- 
ing, if  bvgones  are  allow  d  to  be  bygones,  to  receive 
a  .lapanese  envoy  with  proper  respect. 

ScARLKT  Fever  and  Tkxipf.r.\tcre. — Dr.  James 
'vFann.  F.R.S.A..  in  his  annual  ;  residential  address  to 
'h.  Fellows  of  the  Meteorological  Society,  states  that 

the  ereatest  mortality  in  sci.rlet  fever  occurs  when 
the  mean  temperature  lies  betw.  en  49  deg.  and  56 
.leg.  A  mean  weakly  temperature  below  40  deg.  in- 
variably and  materially  decreases  mortality  from  this 
disease."  Considerations  of  this  kind  press  upon  the 
mind  the  importance  of  a  systematic  and  scientif" 
study  of  the  health  and  death-rates  of  the  hum  r 
family  in  connection  with  meteorologioal  conditioLs.' 
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RENE. 

There  was  a  soft,  glimmering  light  in  the  room, 
ialKng  with  artistic  tenderness  on  the  lovely  inani- 
zoate  objectB,  and  toning  down  the  animate  objects 
tojottUie  right  degree  of  outline.  Of  these  there 
vere  time — a  man  and  two  women. 

The  man  was  a  splendid  epecimen  of  physical 
jjtrongth  and  fine  colouring.  He  was  muscular  and 
hroad,  with  a  grandly-cut  face,  and  in  a  frame  of  pale 
golden  brown  hair  and  beard. 

One  of  the  women  was  a  beauty.  Her  figure,  as  it 
half  reclined  in  the  easy  chair,  was  a  study  in  its  per- 
fect grace  and  abandon.  Her  face  was  a  healthful 
one,  with  blue  eyes  and  pink  cheeks,  and  a  rarely 
beautiful  mouth,  and,  above  all,  a  perfect  wealth  of 
golden  hair,  paler  and  softer  than  the  locks  of  the 
man  at  the  window. 

The  other — well,  the  world  at  large  would  pass  her 
without  a  second  glance  ;  or,  if  they  looked  again, 
would  call  hers  an  odd  face — yet  nothing  more. 
There  was  no  colour  or  brilliancy  in  it.  The  hair  was 
black  and  waveless ;  the  eyes  large,  grey,  and  mourn- 
ful ;  the  nose  and  mouth  purely  Grecian  ;  the  cheeks 
colourless  as  marble,  and  the  entire  face  at  best  but 
a  quiet,  sad  one — hardly  worth  one's  study. 

Vivian  Aimer  was  dreaming  with  half  closed  eyes 
turned  toward  the  window  ;  but  his  thoughts  were 
all  within  the  shadowy  parlour.  Life  had  been  a 
pleasant,  idle  thing  to  him  from  its  dawning.  There 
was  no  taint  of  bad  blood  within  his  veins.  His 
anoestorshad  been  brave  men  and  pure  women,  and 
his  existence  was  the  fruit  of  their  true  living — cool, 
calm,  peaceful,  and  unbroken,  like  the  placid  waters 
[t>f  a  summer  sea. 

He  was  thinking,  with  no  great  depth  of  feeling, 
of  Gertrude  Lastrell,  the  fair-haired  girl  in  the  easy- 
chair,  and  fancying  her  as  Gertrude  Aimer,  and 
wondering  how  it  would  seem,  and  if  the  idea  was  a 
sensible  one. 

She  was  dainty,  well-bred,  and  handsome  ;  be- 
longed to  a  nice  family,  and  had  a  fortune  in  her  own 
right,  and  as  far  as  he  knew,  was  amiable  and  lova- 
ble. Some  time  he  must  marry,  and  why  not  Ger- 
trude Lastrell  ? 

All  that  quiet  while  he  was  thinking  this,  and  be- 
fore he  spoke  he  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  would 
marry  her  !  And  he  went  to  her,  leaned  over  her 
chair,  and  whispered  something. 

Rene  Delmere  saw  it  all,  and  looked  up  at  the 
quiet  picture,  with  the  strange  grey  eyes  as  clear  and 
limpid  as  water,  but  with  a  storm  going  on  in  her 
heart  such  as  their  lives  could  never  know. 

Twenty  years  before,  Vivian  Aimer's  father  had 
found  her  in  the  street,  rolled  in  a  faded  blanket, 
with  just  the  breath  of  life  in  her  little  half-starved 
body,  and  with  a  tender  pity  took  her  home,  and, 
more  from  want  of  energy  than  anything  else,  let 
her  remain  until  she  grew  into  his  wife's  heart,  and 
became  second  only  to  her  boy, 

"  Rene  Delmere"  was  inked  on  the  blanket,  and 
thus  they  named  her  ;  and  here  she  was,  a  woman, 
with  no  certain  knowledge  that  she  belonged  to  any- 
thing or  anybody  on  earth. 

"  You  belong  to  me,"  Vivian  said,  when  his  father 
and  mother  died.  "  You  come  to  me  as  a  part  of 
my  inheritance,  and  I  shall  hold  you. 

Now  these  were  idle  words  to  him  ;  but  Rene — 
girl-fashion — remembered  them,  and  in  her  desolate 
soul  made  them  a  comforting  hope. 

If  I  belong  to  him,  and  am  a  part  of  his  inherit- 
ance, be  loves  me  !"  she  reasoned  ;  "  and  if  he  loves 
me" —  some  one,  with  the  fire  and  fervour  of  genius, 
would  have  made  himself  immortal  in  the  re- 
membrance of  the  joyful,  uplifted  face,  and  the  eyes 
gleaming  with  expectancy — "  ah,  if  he  loves  me,  I 
shall  never,  never  leave  him  !" 

All  this  had  happened  four  years  before,  and  since 
that  time  Rene  had  been  supremely  happy. 

Vivian  had  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  in 
travelling  ;  but  every  now  and  then  he  had  dropped 
down  in  the  old  country  home,  and  let  Rene  read  to 
him,  thread  bis  fair  hair  with  her  small  fingers  and  sit 
at  his  feet  and  worship  him. 

Yet  he  meant  no  wroijg.  He  had  been  petted  all 
his  life,  and  Rene's  adoration  was  to  him  but  a  con- 
tinuance and  a  natural  consequence. 

But  Gertrude  Lastrell,  Rent's  school  friend,  came 
aad  with  h«r  Keue'g  troubk.    At  firit  it  wad  ft  msn 


speck  in  her  sunny  sky  ;  but  gradually  it  grew  larger, 
and  that  day,  when  he  leaned  over  Gertrude's  chair, 
it  shut  down  altogether,  a  great,  gloomy  pall,  that 
enveloped  her  in  utter  darkness.  He  loved  Gertrude, 
and  had  meant,  in  their  fullest  sense,  his  words  when 
he  called  her  "  little  sister." 

But  no  one  saw  anything  in  that  pale,  quiet  face. 
There  ;Was  not  a  quiver  of  the  thin  lips,  or  a  shadow 
in  the  dark  eyes,  and  Gertrude,  looking  towards  her, 
whispered  to  Vivian  : 

"  Had  she  ever  an  idea  beyond  her  pets,  her  books 
aaft  her  sewing  ?" 

And  he,  who  had  knovm  her  all  her  life,  answered  : 

"  No  I  She  is  an  animated  iceberg,  beyond  the 
things  you  mention." 

"  She  will  be  an  old  maid." 

"  God  so  intended  it." 

In  two  days  Gertrude  went  to  Rene,  with  a  lan- 
guid yet  triumphant  air,  and  put  out  her  flexible 
hand,  to  show  the  betrothal  ring  which  had  been  in 
the  Aimer  family  for  generations. 

"  We  shall  be  married  in  a  very  short  time  ;  for  we 
are  old  enough  to  know  our  own  minds,  and  there 
are  no  particular  business  arrangements  to  be  made. 
As  for  my  trousseau,  well,  I  only  need  a  travelling 
dress,  a  bridal  dress,  aad  a  wrapper.  We  can  get  the 
rest  abroad," 

Andjshe  sat  back  and  turned  the  glittering  soli- 
taire on  her  finger,  as  though  this  was  an  everyday 
occurence. 

That  night  Vivian  sat  smoking  his  own  particular 
brand  of  cigar,  and  thinking  that  everything  had 
dropped  into  his  life  almost  without  an  efi'ort  of  his 
own,  and  yet  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  He  had  won 
his  wife  without  the  trouble  of  wooing,  and  she  was 
all  his  taste  could  demand. 

"  It  is  my  fortune.  I  wonder  if  ever  there  was  a 
storm  in  the  Aimer  family." 

His  answer  came — a  low  moan  from  the  library 
window,  and,  stepping  forward,  he  looked  in. 

There  was  a  life-sized  portrait  of  himself  above  the 
mantel,  and  before  it  stood  Rene. 

On  canvas  he  had  seen  a  face  like  hers — in  life 
never.  It  was  colourless,  with  the  hard,  strongly- 
curved  lines  of  a  marble  statue  showing  painfully 
distinct  in  the  soft  light.  The  thin,  white  hands 
were  clasped,  the  dark,  pitiful  eyea  were  upraised, 
and  she  was  raoaning  : 

"  Vivian  !  My  God !  Vivian,  can  I  give  you 
up  ?" 

Like  lightning  the  truth  flashed  over  him.  She 
loved  him.  And  not  as  Gertrude  Lastrell  loved,  with 
her  indolent  languor,  but  with  a  depth  and  fervency 
that  almost  stopped  his  breath. 

He  looked  at  her.  She  was  a  rare  woman,  with 
this  new  discovery  of  his.  The  grey  eyes  burned 
like  fire,  the  face  had  a  character  unlike  any  he  had 
ever  known,  and  all  the  earnest  purity  and  beauty  of 
her  true  nature  lay  iike  a  printed  book  within  his 
comprehension. 

"  Vivian  !" 

It  was  Gertrude's  oool,  soft  voice  calling,  and  he 
turneil,  with  ft  shiver,  and  hurried  away  to  her. 

But  he  did  not  forget,  and  Reae's  agonised  face 
haunted  him. 

Meantime  the  preparations  for  the  wedding  went 
on.  Gertrude's  father  came  with  talk  of  settlements, 
and  the  mother  with  plans  for  new  dresses  and  the 
grand  bridal  trip,  and  all  went  merrily  on  until  the 
very  night  before  the  wedding. 

Rene  went  about,  sewing,  assisting  Gertrude,  and 
flitting,  with  wonderful  endurance,  between  Vivian's 
house  and  Gertrude's  home  in  the  city.  But  know- 
ing the  whole  story.  Vivian  saw  the  lines  growing 
harder  about  her  patient  mouth,  and  the  dark  eyes 
growing  shadowy  and  heavy  as  the  time  drew  near. 

So  on  the  bridal  eve  he  wandered  away  on  that 
favourite  promenade  of  his,  and  came  again  upon  the 
sorrowing  woman  who  loved  him.  This  time  he  did 
not  wait,  but  with  all  the  weakness  and  wickedness 
of  his  kind,  he  sprang  through  the  window  and 
caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Rene,  Rene,  darUng  !" 

And  the  hot  kisses  fell,  like  rain,  upon  her  cold, 
upturned  face. 
"  Vivian !" 

"Yes,  I  know  it  all.  But,  oh,  my  love,  why  did 
you  not  give  me  a  sign  before  it  was  too  late  '?  Oh, 
my  patient,  true-hearted  little  Rene." 

She  put  him  back,  but  he  kept  his  arms  around 
her,  ciying  ; 

"  Don't  put  me  away  !  It  can  never  be  again  ;  so 
let  your  head  rest  here,  darling,  just  for  this  little 
tim«  1" 


Ani'shViti't  it-^e»^-s&yihg  ove^^^nd■1Sve^  j 

"  Never  again  I  never  again  1" 

Then  for  a  few  moments  there  was  a  perflscbeOence, 
in  which  they  stood,  he  with  his  grand  head  bent 
down  to  hers,  she  with  her  hands  clasped  over  his 
arm,  and  her  face  nestled  close  to  his  breast. 

Just  for  one  brief,  happy  moment,  and  then  again 
Gertrude's  voice  echoed  upon  the  night  air,  calUng  ; 

"  Vivian  I  where  are  you  ?' ' 

There  was  one  long,  laet  kiss,  and  Rene  stood  alone, 
her  head  laid  back  upon  the  marble  mantel,  her  eyea 
closed,  and  her  hands  claspea  tightly  across  them. 

She  drew  her  breath  with  a  sharp,  quick  gasp,  and 
the  colour  came  up  to  her  face  in  a  dash  and  went  away 
again,  and  a  long  convulsive  shudder  shook  her  from 
head  to  foot.  Then  she  threw  her  hands  un  and 
swayed  to  and  fro,  and  presently  sank  back  and  fell 
lifeless  upon  the  floor. 

All  this  while  her  eyes  never  opened,  and  she  went 
away,  out  into  the  endless  existence,  carrying  with 
her  only  the  memory  of  his  face. 

On  Gertrude's  bridal  morning  they  found  her  in 
the  library,  white  and  dead.  Physicians  called  it 
heart-disease. 

The  wedding  was  postponed,  and  Gertrude  wept 
and  mourned  ;  but  Vivian  looked  upon  the  still,  cold 
face,  and  knew  that  she  had  died  for  him,  and  taken 
with  her  all  that  he  could  ever  know  of  love. 

He  married  Gertrude  with  this  shadow  upon  hia 
life,  and  lived  as  we  aU  live  who  have  a  buried  hope 
— in  the  fond  belief  that  some  day  there  will  come  a 
resurrection,  and  that  all  earthly  wrongs  will  bo 
divinely  righted  ! 


THE  LONE  WIDOW'S  SOLACE. 

Yes,  she  sat  there  alone,  with  the  daintiest  cap 

Perched  atop  of  her  soft  brown  hair; 
The  deep  weeds  of  mourning,  though  sombre  Bs  aightj 

But  rendered  the  widow  more  fair. 

She  thought  of  her  wedded  one's  grave  far  away, 
'Neath  the  cypress-tree's  evergreen  shade. 

And  wondered  if  she  would  not  happier  be 
When  she  by  his  side  should  be  laid. 

Then  she  sighed  as  she  looked  at  his  vacant  ohair 

By  the  hearthstone,  waiting  him  still; 
And  she  wondered  if  ever  another  gnest 

That  long-honoured  place  would  fill. 

And  she  sighed,  when  crackled  the  cosy  wood^flre, 

That  she  now  must  enjoy  all  alone; 
For  "the  blessings  that  ye  have  received,  freely  give," 

Was  a  favourite  theme  of  her  own. 

Then  she  thought  of  her  neighbour  across  the  way. 

Who  mourned  his  departed  wife; 
And  she  sighed  again,  but  not  for  herself— 

For  the  deacon's  desolate  life. 

He  waa  chastened,  though  why  she  never  could  tell  j 

Who  in  prayer  was  so  gifted  as  he  ? 
And  in  singing  a  soul  stirring  psahn  or  hymn. 

Who  seemed  nearer  heaven  to  be  j 

The  while  she  mused  thus,  the  deacon,  too,  thought 
Of  a  lesson  he  had  learned  in  his  youth. 

To  "  love  all  his  neighbours  as  well  as  himself." 
And  he  atiked,  "  Have  I  done  this  in  truth 

Another  old  adage  arose  in  his  mind  : 

"  What  ought  to  be  done  to-day 
Defer  not  till-morrow. "   He  started  at  once 

To  comfort  poor  lone  Widow  May  ! 

In  comforting  others,  our  griefs  may  grow  less. 

The  deacon  forgot  all  his  own  ! 
In  aU  that  was  said,  only  one  text  he  heard ; 

"  It's  not  good  that  man  dwell  alone  !" 

If  only  he  dared — and  hia  heart  beat  fast, 

For  the  widow  his  suit  might  decline  ; 
"  Would  you— or  might  I — that  is,  now  I  mean— 

Your  home  is  so  lonely — and  mine  '." 

And  the  widow  blushed  as  his  eager  eyea 

His  meaning  at  last  made  plain  ; 
And  one  lonely  house,  where  once  there  were  two, 

Gives  token  he  wooed  not  in  vain  1 


CuEious  Case  of  Slander. — A  curious  case  of 
slander  was  tried  at  the  Kingston  assizes,  April  10. 
The  plaintiff  was  an  attorney's  clerk,  and  had 
acted  as  an  assistant  vestry  clerk  and  clerk  to  the 
board  of  guardians.  The  defendant  was  a  magistrate 
and  ex-mayor  of  the  borough  of  Kingston,  and  the 
complaint  against  him  was  that  he  had  charged  the 
plaintiff  with  perjury,  and  with  having  been  twice 
convicted  of  felony,  and  that  the  evidence  of  such  a 
man  ought  not  to  be  believed.  The  ground  for  the 
accusation  was  that  sixteen  years  ago  the  plaintiif 
was  convicted  of  embezzlement  and  sent  to  prison, 
but  he  had  since  fully  retriev«d  his  wputation,  'Xhn 

jury  gave  him  a  vecdiet^  witfa  ie§80  im^Sfi^i 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCB- 


SOLD  I 

^'  It  is  too  bsi<2  r "  -Bid  Ulara  jur^os^  jao^f  "happy 
wo  should  be  if  father  would  give  I}is  consent ;  but 
^he  still  declares  that  I  shall  marry  nabody  but  Lewis 
'Harding— merely  because  he's  rich." 

"  Which  would  never  influence  you,  dear  Clara," 
■  feturned  Will  Jordan. 

"  You  are  right.  I  would  not  marry  Lewis  Hard- 
ing if  all  his  houses  and  lands  would  tuVn  into  pure 
gold." 

"  Put  you'd  marry  me  with  no  house  at  all  1" 

"  I  would,"  and  Clara  blushed. 

It  was  ou  a  summer's  day,  and  the  lovers  were 
walking  in  a  shady  wood.  Their  rambles  had  brought 
them  to  the  banks  of  a  little  brook,  and  here  they 
sat  down  to  rest  on  the  moss-covered  trunk  of  a 
fallen  tree,  while  the  pure  waters  murmured  at  their 
feet. 

"  Well,  dear  Clara,  I  see  no  reason  for  further  de- 
lay. Your  father  hfis  already  threatened  to  compel 
you  to  marry  Lewis  Harding,  and  you  constantly  in- 
cur his  anger  by  refusing.  Now,  were  you  once  my 
wife,  he  would  know  that  his  plans  could  never  be 
carried  out,  and  so  cease  to  persecute  me.  He  may 
never  be  reconciled  to  us,  but  we  will  be  all  to  each 
other,  and  can  get  along  with  friendship — although  I 
would  much  rather  have  his  estesm  than  not.  Now 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  propose." 

"  What  ?"  asked  Clara,  faintly. 

"  There  is  but  one  way— don't  start  ! — we  must 
elcpe." 

Clara  was  silent. 

'•  And  this  very  night  !"  Will  added. 
"  Oh,  so  soon  ?" 

"  Yes,  '  delays  are  dangerous.'  The  sooner  you  are 
relieved  from  your  present  unpleasant  situation  the 
better.  Lewis  Harding  calls  daily,  you  say,  and 
thrusts  himself  into  your  society,  while  you  endure 
him  rather  than  your  father's  anger.  Let  us  put  an 
end  to  it." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right." 

"  Then  you  will  go  with  me  to-night." 

"Yes." 

"Good!"  he  said,  kissing  her.  "As  a  matter  of 
form,  I  will  make  all  arrangements  for  our  marriage, 
and  will  be  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  in  rear  of  your 
house,  at,  exactly  eight  a'clock  this  evening,  and  I 
will  luvc  .-i  buggy  not  far  off.  As  a  signal,  I  will  imi- 
t.ite  the  cry  of  the  starling,  whic'a  I  can  do  with 
g;e:tt  exactness.  On  hearing  that  you  come  out 
at  t!;S  rear  door,  run  across  the  lawn,  and  join  me. 
Then,  vc; y  quietly — without  ever  speaking — we  will 
huriy  away  to  our  conveyance."' 

Tlity  supposed  that  only  the  innocent  little  birds 
heard  t"!;is  very  confidential  dialogue,  and  there  was 
no  t\-a:'  that  they  would  2'evcal  the  plot.  Al.is  '  hov/ 
tl'.e  l';vf;r.s  must  have  trembled  had  they  caugVit  a 
giimi5>e.  of  the  angry  face  that  frowned  upon  them 
from"  behind  a  gre-at  oak  tree,  a  few  yards  distant. 

An  ht  ur  latei',  old  Jacob  Morton  entered  the  village 
which  was  only  hah'  a  mile  distant,  and  walked  into 
the  real  estate  office  of  Lev/is  X-iarding,  tinding  that 
gentli'iiiau  in. 

"  Wliat  do  you  think  !"  he  exclaimed,  excitedly. 

■■  I  don't  know.  What  has  happened?"  returned 
Harding. 

"  Why,  they've  met  agam — had  a  confab  in  the 
wood." 

"Ah!    How  did  you  find  it  out  ?" 

■"  I  was  there." 

H;irding  turned  pale. 

'■  Wh.it !    You  don't  mean — " 

"  AA'ithnut  their  knowledge."  e.xplained  Mr.  Mor- 
ton. "  I  stood  behiiid  a  large  tree  and  luard  them — 
will  you  believe  it  ? — plan  a  deliberate  elopement. 
Oh,  the  andacity  of — " 

"An  elopement  !    When  ?". 

"This  ver3'  evening." 

"What  !    And  did  you — " 

"  I  felt  like  ni.sliing  forth  and  striking  him,  but  a 
bett'jr  plftn  occ',;i-.ed  to  me.  \.ez  rhe  eifnenient  go 
on,  but  you  be  the  party  inste^.d  oi  Jcrd;:n.."  (Here 
Mr.  Morton  miuurelv  dctiiled  t!i«  uiau  of  the  lovers 


as  he  overheard  it.)  "  Kow  you  go  to  the  appointed 
place  in  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  there  conceal 
yourself.  Go  a  little  ahead  of  time.  Then  he  will 
come  at  the  proper  time,  and  give  the  signal.  It  will 
take  her  about  two  minutes  to  reach  the  place,  for 
she  will  move  slowly  in  order  to  make  no  noise. 
Meantime  there  shall  be  another  person  in  the  lawn 
-r— whom  I  shall  bribe  for  the  purpoe — who  will  step 
out  and  join  him  before  Clara  has  time  to  get  out  of 
the  house  ;  and  he,  thinking  it  is  my  daughter,  vrill 
hasten  away  with  her.  Soon  after,  Clara  will  come 
down  and  join  you,  thinking  that  you  are  Jordan. 
Then  tike  her  to  where  you  have  a  buggy  waiting, 
and  drive  to  the  church,  which  you  can  to-day  arrange 
to  have  open  and  lighted  up.  She  will  not  discover 
her  mistake  till  she  is  standing  before  the  altar  at 
your  side.  I  will  be  there,  and  I  believe  she  will 
marry  you  without  a  word." 

"  Capital  !  capital  !  my  dear  father-in-law — for  I 
think  I  may  now  safely  call  you  bo.  Whnt  a  dear, 
G'hrewd  father-in-law  it  is,"  said  Harding,  foppishly. 

Mr.  Morton  placed  his  index  finger  by  the  side  of 
his  nose  and  looked  very  knowing,  after  whic'n  he 
bade  his  intended  son-in-law  a  good  afternoon  and 
left.    On  reaching  home  he  asked  where  Clara  was. 

"Out  walking  yet,  sir,"  replied  the  servant,  Mary 
Malone. 

"Well,  Mary,"  said  he,  "I  want  you  to  do  me  a 
great  favour,  and  if  you  succeed  I  will  make  you  a 
present." 

He  then  confided  to  her  that  he  had  overheard 
Clara  and  "Will  Jordan  planning  an  elopement,  gave 
the  details,  revealed  his  plan  for  checkmating  them, 
and  informed  her  of  the  part  he  wished  her  to  play. 

"  'V'ery  well,  sir  ;  I'll  do  it,"  said  Mary. 

"  Thank  youj  and  you  shall  have  your  money  to- 
morrow." 

Mary  went  about  her  work,  muttering  to  herself  ; 

"  Twenty  pounds  !  Pooh  !  I  wouldn't  betray 
Clara  for  twenty  hundred.  I'll  tell  her  every  word, 
you  hard-hearted  old  sinner,  if  I  lose  myj,  place  for 
it." 

Ten  minutes  after,  Clara  returned,  and  Mary 
promptly  told  her  the  whole  story. 

"  Oh,  dear,  that  will  defeat  us  for  the  present," 
said  Clara. 

"  No  ;  it  will  only  assist  you,"  responded  Mary, 

"  How?" 

"  I  will  tell  you." 

And  Mary  lowered  her  voice,  lest  the  very  walls 

should  he:ir,  and  told  her  what  her  plan  was. 

"  Oh,  Mary,  you  dear  girl  !"  Clara  exclaimed. 
"  You'll  lose  your  place  here  by  it,  but  you  shall  have 
a  better  one." 

Mary's  jilan — whatever  it  was— seemed  to  please 
Clara,  and  as  the  afternoon  wore  away,  five  persons 
waited  anxiously  for  eight  o'clock. 

The  shadows  of  night  were  gathering,  when  a 
male  figure  crept  along  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and 
crouched  among  some  bushes  opposite  the  rear  of 
Mr.  Morton's  house,  muttering  : 

"  She's  getting  ready.  She  little  imagines  she  is 
going  to  i-lope  with  L.  H.,  Esq.  Ha  !  ha  !  The  old 
bufier  and  1  aie  just  six  too  many  for  William  Jor- 
dan and  Clara  Harding,  that  is  to  be." 

Abo\it  the  same  time  a  sly  old  man  quietly  seated 
himself  by  a  back  v^indow  of  the  lower  floor,  and 
watched. 

"  It'.-;  working  nic:;ly,"  he  muttered,  as  a  female 
figure  glided  iir  ro.^.s  the  lav.n,  and  hid  in  some 
thrubb'  i-y  uv:\r  the  wooil. 

Abo'.iS.  rliis  time  another  female  figure — number 
two,  ht  Mi  cail  h'-r  — tuoka  seat  at  a  window  of  Clara 
Mo,-tor;'s  voom,  and  ga'.ed  anxiously  towards  the 
gluuu\v  w.'i'.d. 

l'"i;Kd!\-,  aiiotber  male  figure — number  two — ap- 
peared at  i.l;e  edge  of  the  wood,  where  a  gate  led 
into  ilie  lav  n.  and  the  cry  of  :>.  starling  b.'-oke  upon 
tha  night'"  t'tillness.  Instantly,  fem,\ble  figure  num- 
ber one  £)a.?sed  quietly  out  through  the  gate,  seizing 
the  arm  oi"  male  figure  nunibr-.r  two,  and  they  hurried 
away  into  the  gloom. 

"  Good  :"  chuckled  the  sly  old  man  at  the  window. 

"  Good  !"  said  male  figure  number  one,  who  lurked 
in  tlie  bushes. 

A  quarter  of  a  minute— a  half — three-quarters — a 
minute — two — three — four. 

"  Why  doesn't  she  come  ?" 

"  Why  doesn't  she  come  ?"  also  muttered  the  sly 
old  man  at  the  lower  window.  "  Oh,  there  she  go?^s, 
at  la,-,t  !  rn)b.ib)y  forgot  something.  Nervous,  no 
doubt.    Now,  tor  the  villagi^  !" 

A  female  figure — number  two — emerged  from  the 
I  rei*r  d^or  of  the  buildiug,  stepped  out  a  few  paces 


into  the  lawn,  looked  around  nervously,  then  w^ed 
stealthily  toward  the  wood. 

At  the  gate  she  met  nxale  figure  number  on&,  wh» 
had  now  come  forth  from  his  place  of  concealment, 
and  they  hurried  through  the  wood  towards  a  lane 
not  far  off.  A  buggy  was  waiting  here,  and  they  got 
ia  and  drove  av/ay  towards  the  village. 

They  stopped  at  the  church  and  went  in.  The  in- 
terior was  lighted  up,  and  a  score  or  two  of  people 
sat  in  the  front  pews.  The  newly  arrived  pair  walked 
straight  up  the  aiale  and  stood  in  front  of  the  altar. 
A  moment  later  the  sly  old  man  canae  in  and  compla> 
cently  took  a  s"at,  pretty  well  forward. 

The  lady  was  closely  veiled,  and  her  male  companion 
— who  of  course  was  Mr.  Harding — kept  his  own  face 
somewhat  averted,  as  if  from  baahfulnees. 

"  She  may  say  the  word  that  makes  her  my  wif« 
before  she  discovers  that  I  am  not  Jordan,"  he  mut- 
tered ;  and  he  trembled  a  little. 

The  minist^ir  proceded  with  hia  ueuil  solemnity, 
and  was  just  uttering  the  words  "  If  any  man  can 
show  just  cause  v^hj  they  may  not  be  lawfully  joined," 
&c.,  when  the  sly  old  man  started  from  his  Eeat  and 
fairly  yelled  : 

"  Look  here  I  What's  all  this  ?  That  isn't  my 
daughter  !" 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Harding. 

Everybody  stared. 

"Why,  you  haven't  got  her,  you  blundering  doiu 
key!"  exclaimed  the  plain-spoken  old  man.  "There 

she  is  !" 

And  he  pointed  excitedly  to  a  pew  at  the  right  ol 
the  altar,  where,  lo  !  Will  Jordan  and  Clara  calmly 

sat. 

"Why — ^why,"  stammered  Harding,  addressing 
his  companion,  "  what  does  this  mean  ?  Who  are 
you  ?" 

She  removed  her  veil,  and  stood  revealed — ilary 

Malone. 

"  How's  this  ?"  demanded  Jacob  Morton,  no  longer 
sly. 

"  Don't  know,"  replied  Mary  Malone.  "  We  mnst 
have  got  mixed  up  somehow." 

"Then  the  mistake  shall  be  corrected,"  said  Mr. 
Morton,  angrily.  "Clara,  step  up  and  marry  Mr. 
Harding  !    Do  you  hear  ?" 

"  Mr.  Morton,"  interposed  the  minister,  "  that  can't 
be.    She  has  just  been  married  to  Mr.  Jordan." 

The  old  man  had  taken  a  step  toward  Clara,  as 
though  he  would  have  dragged  her  to  the  altar  ;  but 
he  soon  paused,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  do  or  say 
next.  He  undoubtedly  felt  like  hurling  forth  impre- 
cations ;  but  remembering  where  he  was,  he  sum- 
moned his  reason  and  better  nature  to  his  aid,  and 
said. 

"Sold  !" 

"  Sold  !"  repeated  Harding,  with  an  accent  of 
despair. 

"  Sold  !"  echoed  Mary  Slalone,  roguishly. 

"Sold  !"  reiterated  Will  Jordan  and  his  bride, 

"  Sold  !' '  rang  through  the  holy  edifice,  accompanied 
by  a  loud  and  merry  laugh  ;  an3  even  the  minister, 
before  he  knew  it,  found  himself  smiling,  and  mutter- 
ing the  woi'd,  "  Sold  !" 

Old  Jacob  Morton,  though  obstinate  and  selfwilled, 
was  not  a  vindictive  man,  and  realizing  that  what 
was  done  could  not  be  undone,  and  that  it  could  do 
no  good  to  rave  and  howl,  he  walked  over  to  WiU  and 
Clara,  and  shook  bauds  with  them,  saying  : 

"  Yes — sold  !  Now  I'll  freely  forgive  both  of  you, 
and  .all  concerned — "  here  he  glanced  at  Mary  M.oJone 
— '•  if  you  will  tell  nie  hov  it  was  ui^ne." 

"  I'll  tell  you,  then,"  .■'•lid  Ciari,  "  for  I  know  you 
will  keep  your  word.    Maiy  diviiige.i  to  me  what  you 
and  Mr.  Harding  had  put  up       '-V,':!  and  me,  and 
I  suggested  a  plan  '.o  batSe  yr,\i.    In.^'.-aa  of  going  out 
into  the  lawn  to  perionnte  ine  noi;  li'ieeivi  Wi!i,  she 
1  romaiu'Hl  in  my  rooio,  while  J  w^nt  foi-th      j  ptrso- 
j  nated  Iter  to  deceive  you.    I  t,]:.er--:->-»  ioiiifd  Will  as 
I  soon  a.'i  1  heard  the  starlir-f,  sno   we  i.-.f;.  Mary 
then  came  do»r:i  and  eloped  wifjR  ^;r.  Harding." 

"  Such  perfidy  !  I — well,  I  pr.mi.tfd  le  forgive  all, 
and  I'll  do  it  !" 

"Will,  /  wouldn't,  if  I  were  you  I"  said  Lewis 
Harding  ;  and  pale  with  anger  and  di:-appointr>onthe 
sti-ode  Ironi  the  church.    "  It  9  »r.  '■u*,r.\go  ! " 

"Sue  him  for  breach  of  proiiiise  I"  were  the  v.ords 
that  followed  him  as  he  went  out  into  the  dreary 
night. 

it  was  Mary  Malone  who  spoke  them. 


Peratiibulatoi;<.-  r.  I/C^lwiiige,  marvfaetiircr,  No.  *2 
Amiens-street,  aurt  Lo.vei.-  Onnoml-o  ,ry.  N  1-.— K°r'airi 
promptly  extx>.;*-ri'L  i  :;>i 
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OUR  NEW  SCHOOLMASTER. 

1  never  liked  him. 

From  the  first  moment  that  I  perceived  him  stand- 
lug  60  quietly  in  the  little  room  in  the  inn,  where  the 
candidates  for  the  vacant  position  of  master  to  the 
largest  school  in  our  town  were  being  examined,  I 
took  a  dislike  to  the  man,  which  I  could  never  shake 
off. 

The  trustees  viewed  him  far  otherwise,  however^ 
for  he  was  preferred  over  all  his  competitors,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  more  was  formally  installed  in  his  of- 
fice. 

He  was  a  small,  slfenderly-built  man,  and  his  dark 
hair  and  complexion  gave  one  the  impression  that  he 
■was  of  Spanish  origin — an  impression  confirmed  by 
his  name,  Antonio  Vincenzi. 

The  young  stranger  was  universally  polite  and  af- 
fable, winning  golden  opinions  from  all  the  towns- 
people. 

I  alone  difiFered  from  them  in  their  estimate  of  his 
character. 

Accuse  myself  as  I  might  of  injustice,  I  could  not 
banish  the  feeling  that  all  was  not  as  it  appeared  on 
the  surface,  nor  convince  myself  that  the  young  man 
was  not  acting  a  part. 

More  than  once,  passing  him  on  the  street,  happy 
in  the  society  of  my  gentle  betrothed  MoUie,  Grey, 
I  observed  a  something  in  his  expression,  as  he  sa- 
luted us,  in  his  usual  afl'able  manner,  that  startled 
and  almost  alarmed  me. 

Very  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  our  town  I  had 
reason  to  believe  that  our  new  schoolmaster  partici- 
pated in  two,  at  least,  of  my  feelings — namely,  that 
he  disliked  me  even  as  I  dishked  him,  and  that  he 
also  admired  Mollie  Grey  above  all  her  sex. 

Now,  I  was  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  first; 
but  I  decidedly  objected  to  the  second,  especially  as 
he  made  no  eflbrt  to  conceal  the  feelings  with  which 
my  betrothed  had  inspired  him,  but  rather  sought  to 
exhibit  them  on  all  occasions. 

The  result  was  such  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. 

Mollie  was  young  and  thoughtless,  fond  of  flattery, 
and  proud  of  tbe  admiration  she  had  excited  in  the 
breast  of  one  whose  life  had  been  passed  in  the  great 
cities;  and  thus,  ere  a  month  had  gone  by,  I  sorrowed 
to  perceive  that  Antonio  Vincenzi,  with  his  sounding 
name,  his  handsome  person,  had  established  a  strange 
influence  over  her,  even  as  he  had  already  done  over 
most  of  her  fair  friends. 

I  remonstrated,  but  that  only  made  things  a  great 
deal  worse. 

"Yon  .ore  unjust  to  Vincenzi,"  she  s;iid.  "He  would 
nut  hnve  ?.poken  so  of  you." 

Noting  *hi,-i  change  iu  sorrow  and  bitterness,  I  yet 
did  not  wholly  d^sijair;  for  I  knew  thatllollie's  heart 
had  been  truly  luy  own  when  she  had  promised  to 
bocoin'-'  my  wife,  and  I  beUeved  that  she  loved  me 
still,  even  though  the  wily  stranger  had  succeeded  in 
temporarily  estranging  her  from  me. 

The  day  must  come,  I  thought,  when  Mollie  must 
awake  from  her  dream,  and  come  back  to  me  with 
all  her  old  love. 

I  offered  to  release  her  from  her  promise.  She  looked 
at  me  sorrowfully. 

If  I  wished  to  be  free  she  would  release  me;  but 
otherwise — 

And  then  she  threw  her  arms  about  my  neck  and 
Bobbed  bitterly. 

Gently  and  tenderly  I  soothed  her  back  to  calm- 
ness, and  my  heart  bounded  with  delight  as  the  hope 
that  our  estrangement  was  forever  ended  crept  into 
it. 

For  a  few  days  this  seemed  to  be  no  delusive  hope, 
but  then  the  cloud  descended  again,  and  as  it  ap- 
peared, drawn  almost  against  her  will,  Molly  neg- 
lected me  for  the  stranger  once  more. 

I  could  not  understand  it.  Not  only  to  me,  but  to 
others  also  did  it  seem  as  though,  throughout,  Mollie's 
actians  were  controlled  by  a  will  stronger  than  her 
own. 

She  lived  in  a  dream,  as  it  were,  and  never  was 
the  change  so  perceptible  as  when  Vio^^enzi  ore. 
sent. 


Her  daily  life  was  a  mass  of  contradictions,  as 
though  her  old  sslf  ^vere  struggling  against  some 
foreign  influence. 

At  length  even  I  began  to  despair  ;  but,  as  so  fre- 
quentlj' chances  iu  this  strange  world  of  ours,  just 
vv'hen  the  nisht  seemed  darkest,  daylight  was  about 
to  dawn  again  upon  my  life. 

AVauJeriug  along  the  river  bank  one  ofteruoon,  I 
wearily  threw  mysc-lt  upon  the  ground,  tho  large  tree 
beneath  which  1  lay  completely  hiding  me  from  the 
view  of  any  traveller  on  the  shady  road  which  wound 
along  the  bank,  but  a  few  yards  aw.iy. 

Absorbed  in  my  o^vn  bitter  thoughts,  I  took  no 
note  of  the  objects  or  sounds  about  me,  until  I  was 
suddenly  aroused  from  my  reverie  by  words  spoken 
near  at  liiuid,  on  the  road  above. 

"  How  beautiful  the  view  is  through  the  opening!" 
exclaimed  a  voice,  to  v/hich  my  heart  responded  with 
a  leap  ;  for  it  was  the  voice  of  Mollie  Grey. 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  not  so  beau- 
tiful as  something — some  one — nearer,  and  may  I 
venture  to  add,  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  rivers  on 
earth.  Mi«s  Grey — Mollie,"  Vincenzi  continued,  in 
quick,  hurried  tones,  "  I  must  tell  you  now  what  I 
have  been  longing  to  tell  you  ever  since  we  first  met 
— I  love  you.  I  love  you.  Toll  me  that  I  am  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  friend  to  you.  I  want  you 
to  be  my  wife — " 

"  Hush,  Mr.  Vincenzi,"  interrupted  Mollie  ;  "  I 
cannot  lot  you  say  more.  1  can  make  but  one  reply 
to  you — I  do  not  love  you.  and  can  never  marry  you. 
You  have  no  right  to  speak  to  me  so." 

"  No  right  !"  he  exclaimed,  fiercely — no  right  ! — 
because,  for.sooth,  your  father  has  sold  you  to  that 
boor  Kennedy!  Yes,  he  is  rich;  but  he  cannot  make 
vou  happy,  Mollie.  He  does  not  love  you,  and  I  do. 
Flv  with  me  and  all  your  future  life  will  be  one  long 
hoiidiiy  of  love  and  joy  !  Fly  with  ma  !  I  meant 
to  ask  you  this  afternoon  ;  and  see  !  I  have  a 
carriage  ready  yonder  !  It  waits  but  for  us!  Come, 
dear  one  ;  your  father  will  never  consent  to  your 
marrying  a  poor  schoolmaster  !" 

Clearly  and  distinctly  these  words  came  to  my  ears, 
as  I  stood  beneath  the  great  old  tree.  I  could  not  re- 
treat— there  was  no  path  leading  from  the  little  point 
save  that  on  which  the  speakers  stood.  At  their  first 
words  I  had  remained  in  my  hiding-place,  believing 
that  they  would  pass  further  ou  ;but  now,  as  I  heard 
Vincenzi's  base  proposal,  I  was  about  to  rush  out 
upon  them,  when  Mollie's  clear,  decided  tones  ar- 
rested my  steps. 

"  You  are  strangely  mistaken,  sir.  I  thought  I 
had  spoken  plainly.  Must  I  tell  you  again  that  I  do 
not  love  you,  and  never  can  ?  Nay,  another  such 
word  as  those,  and  I  shall  despise  you — ah  !  unhand 
me,  sir  !" 

"Ha!  ha  !"  laughed  Vincenzi.  "Well,  then,  you 
shall  be  mine  whether  you  will  or  not.  Look  ! 
Think  you  I  had  that  carriage  brought  here  for  no- 
thing, Mollie  Grey  ?    No,  you  shall — " 

Before  he  could  finish  his  wHd  outburst,  I  rushed 
out  upon  the  scene. 

The  villain  had  raised  the  terrified  girl  in  his  arms 
and  had  already  taken  several  steps  towards  the 
carriage,  which,  as  he  had  said,  was  waiting  near 

by- 

To  grasp  his  collar,  and  force  him  to  release  Mol- 
lie, in  order  to  defend  himself,  was  the  work  of  an 
instant. 

He  carried  a  cane  in  his  hand,  and  as  he  turned 
furiously  upon  me,  he  drew  from  it  a  long  slender 
sword. 

Fortunately,  I  was  well-skilled  in  the  art  of  fenc- 
ing ;  although  armed  only  with  a  heavy  stick,  caught 
up  from  the  ground,  I  succeeded  in  striking  his  wea- 
pon from  his  grasp. 

Never  have  I  seen  a  human  being  more  completely 
under  the  influence  of  demoniac  passions  than  was 
Antonio  Vincenzi  at  this  defeat. 

Uttering  a  wild  yell,  he  sprang  towards  me,  and 
clutched  at  my  throat ;  but  I  was  the  stronger,  and 
shaking  off  his  grasp,  he  fell,  and  rolled  down  the 
steep  bank  into  the  deep  water  below. 

Instantaneously  with  the  heavy  plunge  all  my 
rage  vanished.  I  remembered  only  that  the  life 
of  a  fellow-mortal  was  in  imminent  peril — for  I 
knew  that  Vincenzi  could  not  swim  a  single 
stroke. 

Throwing  off  my  coat  and  boots,  I  sprang  into  the 
water,  just  in  time  to  grasp  the  dx'owning  man  as  he 
began  to  sink  for  the  second  time. 

But  even  his  danger  seemed  not  to  have  mode- 
rated his  anger.    Half  iaiaf?«4gio«*  .     he  waa,  he 


seized  my  arms  and  strove  to  drag  me  down  with 
him. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  strongly  im- 
planted in  the  hiipiau  breast,  and  I  had  much  to  live 
f(3r— more,  I  felt,  than  I  had  believed  possible  an  hour 
before.  So,  struggling  fiercely,  I  pushed  my  foe  from 
me  and  rose  to  the  surface  again. 

But  I  did  not  intend  to  desert  him.  I  knew  that 
he  would  rise  oncie  more,  and  I  eagerly  watched  until 
he  did  re-appear. 

Again  I  grn.sped  his  collar,  and  this  time  I  met  with 
no  difficulty  in  convey.ing  him  safely  to  the  shore,  foi 
he  was  totally  insensible. 

Without  exchanging  a  word,  MoUie  and  I  em- 
ployed all  the  means  in  our  power  to  restore  him 
to  life,  and  at  length  our  efibrts  were  rewarded  with 
success. 

His  eyes  wandered  vacantly  around  until  his  gaze 
rested  upon  us  two,  standing  near  by,  arm-in-arm  as 
of  yore  ;  and  then  a  gleam  of  intelligence,  of  malig- 
nant rage,  flashed  into  thern. 

He  would  have  risen,  but  his  first  movement  proved 
that  his  rough  fall  had  not  left  him  uninjured.  His 
left  leg  was  powerless — it  wa.s  broken  ! 

I  turned  to  summon  the  carriage,  but  it  was  gone. 
The  driver,  no  doubt  witnessiag  his  employer's  mis- 
hap, had  thought  it  most  prudent  to  make  his  own 
escape. 

What  were  we  to  do  ?  We  could  not  leave  Vin- 
cenzi there  alone.     Night  was  fast  approaching. 

We  withdrew  to  a  distance  from  him,  and  sat  down 
to  consider  our  course,  hoping  that  a  vehicle  might 
soon  pass  by.  If  it  did  not,  theu,  much  as  I  dishked 
the  idea,  Mollie  must  go  alone  back  to  the  town,  and 
send  assistance  to  me. 

All  this  time  neither  of  u?.  had  referred  to  the  sub- . 
ject  which  was  naturally  uppermost  in  our  minds, 
but  now,  as  we  sat  down  to  wait,  Mollie  turned  to 
me,  her  sweet  face  blushing  and  tearful. 

"  Oh,  Walter,"  she  said,  "  how  can  you  forgive  me 
for  having  treated  you  so  ungratefully  all  this  time, 
and  all  that  for  a  man  like  that  !  I  despise  myself. 
But  Walter — dear  Walter,  I  tell  you  truly  that  he 
had  gained  a  strange  power  over  me  ;  I  cannot  ex- 
plain it — I  loathed  myself  for  it  ;  but  I  could  not 
help  it.  When  he  was  out  of  sight  I  would  resolve 
to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  and  then  he 
would  come,  and  I  would  treat  him  as  kindly  as 
ever.  Oh,  Walter,  forgive  me.  I  have  loved  you  so 
dearly  all  the  time!  But,  I  have  heard  of  people 
mesmerising  others,  aud  I  believe  that  man  mesme- 
rised me.  He  would  look  at  me  so  strangely,  and 
then  1  was  forced  to  do  as  he  chose.  Oh,  Walter,  I 
am  so  unhappy  ;  for  I  have  treated  you  so  shame- 
fully." 

I  drew  the  sweet  girl  closer  to  my  side,  and  tried 
to  soothe  away  her  self-reproach,  when  suddenly  our 
conversation  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  close. 

A  chaise  came  rolling  rapidly  aiong  the  road,  and 
iu  a  few  moments  more  its  ocoujjants,  two 
men,  alighted,  and  iu  answer  to  my  request  for  as- 
sistance, approached  Vincenai  with  their  coachman. 

"  By  Jupiter,  Markham,"  exclaimed  one  of  them, 
"  here  is  the  very  game  we  are  after.    Look  !" 

He  drew  a  photograph  from  his  pocket  and  exhi- 
bited the  likeness  of  the  man  who  lay,  pale  and  ter- 
ror-stricken, at  liis  feet. 

"  Eight,"  cried  his  companion,  excitedly,  "  we 
have  him  at  last.  Yes,  sir,"  he  continued,  turning 
to  me,  "  we  will  take  this  man  into  our  carriage  witb 
pleasure,  as  it  was  intended  for  him.  WeareofScera 
of  the  law,  and  for  six  months  have  been  employed  in 
tracking  this  forger.  He  has  very  cleverly  evaded  us; 
but  ho  will  serve  out  his  turn  in  prison  now  of  a 
surety.  We  heard  that  he  was  in  your  town  as  a 
schoolmaster  under  an  assumed  name." 

"  A  forger  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Aye,  and  worse  than  a  forger,  for  he  left  his  sick 
wife  and  two  children  to  die  of  starvation.  It  is  not 
his  fault  that  kind  friends  have  preserved  their  lives. 
Forger,  deserter,  mesmerizer,  schoolmaster — yes,  he 
is  all  of  them,  and  he  will  soon  be  a  convicted  felon, 
too." 

Mixed,  indeed,  were  our  feelings  as  my  betrothed 
and  I  looked  after  the  departing  carriage  which  bore 
Antonio  Vincenzi — or  more  truthfully.  Bill  Havrkins 
— for  ever  from  our  path  ;  but  deep,  unutterable 
thankfulness  predominated  over  all.  I  shuddered  as 
I  thought  of  what  Mollie  had  escaped. 

Mouths  after,  when  she  had  become  my  true.  lov- 
ing little  wife,  we  read  the  notice  of  our  new  school- 
master's trial  and  sentence  to  twenty  years'  penal 
servitude  ;  and  again  a  prajer.  f  "U  tixonW«OTj,ix,„ 
rose  UD  frana  our  heaxta. 
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THE  MYSTERIOUS  MURDER. 

It  was  a  dark,  stormy  night  in  February,  thai  Mis- 
tress M'Donnell,  the  hostess  of  the  Black  Horse  Inn 
• — a  homely  place  of  entertainment  in  one  of  the 
wildest  and  most  desolate  parts  of  Scotland,  was 
roused  from  her  slumbsrs  by  a  series  of  hard  raps  at 
her  door. 

Miss  M'Donnell  rose  hastily,  dressed  herself,  and 
went  down,  for  she  knew  that  it  would  take  the 
sleepy  brother  half  an  hour  to  rub  his  eyes  open  after 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  answer  the  summons. 

She  found  a  mud-bespattered  postchaise  in  the 
courtyard  ;  and  the  traveller  was  a  lady  who  wanted 
shelter  for  the  night. 

The  horses  must  be  put  in  somewhere,  she  said — 
it  was  too  bitter  a  storm  for  any  living  thing  to  be 
abroad  in  it. 

Good  Mistress  M'Donnell  assented  to  every  pro- 
position the  lady  made,  and  having  seen  the  two 
postilions  well  cared  for  by  the  great  fire  in  the 
kitchen,  the  stranger  followed  Mistress  M'Donnell  to 
her  own  room,  where  there  was  yet  a  fire  smoulder- 
ing. The  hostess  soon  coaxed  this  into  a  blaze, 
made  some  tea,  brought  some  bread  and  meat,  and  a 
generous  supply  of  venison  patty,  and,  placing  it  all 
on  the  table,  bade  the  lady  to  draw  up  and  par- 
take. 

"  First  tell  me  yotir  name,  my  dear,"  said  Mis- 
tress M'Donnell.  "  It  is  uncommon  awkward  not  to 
know  whom  you  are  speaking  to." 

"  You  may  call  me  Caroline,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  No  other  name  ?" 

"No  other." 

Caroline  laid  aside  her  heavy  cloak  and  drew  off 
the  hood  in  which  her  face  had  been  completely 
shadowed. 

The  landlady  was  amazed  at  so  much  grace  and 
beauty.  She  had  never  seen  any  one  half  so  magni- 
ficent before.  CaroUne  was  a  brunette,  with  a  skin 
like  velvet,  and  eyes  and  hair  black  as  night  itself. 

A  spot  of  vivid  crimson  burned  on  either  cheek — 
the  fire  of  some  secret  excitement  which  sent  its 
mad  glow  through  all  her  nature,  and  made  her  eyes 
burn  with  an  intensity  that  scorched  whatever  they 
rested  upon.  Her  black  hair  crinkled  and  curled 
around  her  forehead,  and  fell  half  way  down  her  back 
in  a  torrent  of  shining  tresses. 

Her  hands  wene  white  and  jeweled,  and  soft  as  an 
infant's.    They  had  never  worked  for  bread. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  heavy  black  silk,  whose  lus- 
trous folds  swept  the  floor  as  she  walked,  and  the 
delicate  lace  at  her  throat  was  held  together  by  a 
diamond  brooch.  Mistress  M'Donnell  had  seen  some 
fine  people  in  her  day,  for  she  had  a  run  of  company 
from  Edinburgh — even  from  London — during  the 
hunting  and  fishing  season  ;  and  she  knew  a  diamond 
from  paste  fast  enough. 

Caroline  ate  and  drank  very  sparingly,  in  fact  she 
appeared  too  much  excited  to  eat.  The  hostess  of- 
fered her  a  glass  of  wine,  but  she  refused.  She  would 
retire,  she  said — she  wanted  nothing  so  much  as 
rest. 

Mistress  M'Donnell  took  her  up  to  an  east  chamber 
— the  best  room  in  the  house,  but  lonesome  and  de- 
solate as  a  tomb. 

Its  one  window  looked  out  on  the  wild  mountain 
gorge,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  inn  was  situated  ; 
and  at  this  time,  with  the  fierce  storm  raging  with- 
out, the  prospect  could  be  none  of  the  pleasantest. 

Caroline,  however,  stood  a  long  time  at  the  window 
gazing  out,  and  when  the  landlady  spoke  to  her  she 
dropped  the  curtain  with  a  shudder,  observing  that 
there  was  no  fastening  to  the  window. 

"  Bless  youx  soul,  no  1"  said  Mistress  McDonnell, 
"  it  is  on  tha  second  row  and  no  body  could  get  up 
there  without  a  ladder.  Don't  be  uneasy,  child ;  there 
is  nothing  alive  out  of  doors  to-night  !" 

Having  been  assured  that  her  guest  wanted  no- 
thing more,  the  landlady  returned  to  her  bed,  and  in 
spite  of  the  roaring  of  the  mountain  torrents,  and 
the  ceaseless  beat  of  the  snow  and  sleet  against  her 
windows,  slept  soundly  until  morning. 

It  was  past  sunrise  when  she  awoke,  and  the  wea- 
ther had  cleared  in  the  night.  A  good  day  for  her 
guest  to  pur.sue  her  journey,  the  old  lady  thought, 
and  bustled  about  to  get  something  a  little  extra  for 
breakfast  to  tempt  her  appetite.    The  delicately 
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poached  eggs,  and  the  nicely  broiled  venison  steak 
were  getting  cold,  and  still  Caroline  did  not  appear. 

Mistress  M'Donnell  decided  to  -take  upon  herself 
the  responsibility  of  calling  her,  and  went  upstairs 
for  that  purpose.  She  rapped  at{the  chamber-door,  but 
there  was  no  answer,  and  then  she  tried  the  latch,  not 
expecting  it  to  yield,  for  last  night  she  bad  distinctly 
heard  her  guest  slip  the  bolt  after  she  had  left  her 
alone. 

But  the  door  was  not  fastened,  and  Mistress 
M'Donnell,  creeping  in  on  tip-toe,  saw  a  sight  that 
to  her  dying  day  she  never  forgot. 

The  strange  lady  lay  on  the  floor  near  the  bed, 
which  had  not  been  slept  in — with  her  throat  cut 
entirely  across  and  her  whita,  ghostly  face  uptiirned 
to  the  morning  sun-light,  which  streamed  in  upon  it. 
She  lay  in  a  pool  of  blood,  her  right  arm  doubled 
under  her  ;  her  left  hand  clenched,  and  extended  in 
the  attitude  of  defiance. 

It  was  probable  that  she  had  been  murdered  soon 
after  Mistress  M'Donnell  had  left  her,  and  €he  mur- 
derer had  entered  by  the  window  and  perhaps  gone 
out  of  the  door.    It  was  difficult  to  tell. 

The  landlady's  cries  called  the  whole  household  to 
the  spot,  and  the  alarm  being  given  abroad,  every- 
thing was  done  that  could  be  done  to  secure  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  murderer. 

The  postilions  who  had  driven  the  unfortunate 
lady  hither  knew  nothing  of  her  beyond  the  fact 
that  she  had  hired  them  in  Edinburgh  for  six  days, 
and  they  had  already  been  four  days  on  the  journey. 
She  had  never  told  them  her  ultimate  destination — 
she  only  directed  them  day  by  day  as  to  the  course 
they  were  to  take. 

Evidently  the  murder  had  not  been  done  for  pur- 
poses of  robbery,  since  nothing  was  taken  from  the 
lady's  person,  and  apurse'containing  twenty  sovereigns 
and  some  change  lay  undisturbed  on  the  table. 

The  afiair  created  a  profound  sensation  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  strong  exertions  were  made  to 
discover  the  guilty  party.  But  time  passed  away, 
and  no  light  was  shed  on  the  mystery.  A  year  fled 
— two,  three,  five,  ten— and  then  Mistress  M'Don- 
nell died,  and  the  Black  Horse  Inn  was  wholly  given 
over  to  the  ghosts  and  goblins  which,  for  a  long 
time,  had  inhabited  it,  if  we  might  believe  the  tales 
of  the  people  in  the  vicinity. 

A  new  inn — the  HoUy  Bush,  kept  by  rosy-faced 
Sandy  McGee — sprang  up  half  a  mUe  south  of  the 
Black  Horse,  and  travellers  were  accommodated 
there. 

One  dark,  windy  night,  McQee  was  called  from  the 
pleasant  employment  of  mixing  toddy  for  a  snug 
coterie  of  his  patrons,  to  give  some  information  to  a 
traveller  relative  to  the  old  inn. 

Sandy  told  him  briefly  that  the  Black  Horse  was 
among  the  things  of  the  past ;  and,  as  the  stranger 
seemed  far  gone  in  consumption,  the  good-natured 
landlord  led  him  into  his  own  private  room,  warmed 
him  through,  gave  him  a  glass  of  hot  punch,  and  sent 
him  to  bed. 

About  midnight  McGee  was  awakened  by  groans 
and  strange  noises  proceeding  from  the  apartment  of 
his  guest,  which  was  near  his  own  ;  and  hastening 
thither,  he  found  that  the  man  had  been  seized  with 
an  attack  of  hemorrhage,5  and  was  evidently  near  his 
end.  To  his  hurried  order  that  a  physician  might  be 
sent  for,  the  stranger  interposed  an  emphatic  objec- 
tion. 

"  It  is  useless,"  said  he.  "  My  last  hour  is  at  hand. 
Torture  me  with  no  doctors.  But  if  there  be  any- 
one in  your  house  who  can  write  readily,  bring  him 
hither.  I  have  something  to  confess,  and  I  want  it 
written  down  for  the  world  to  read." 

"  My  daughter,  Jean,  is  a  good  penman,"  said 
Sandy,  "  and  spells  uncommon  well." 

"  Fetch  her  at  once,  and  bring,  also,  a  bottle  of 
port.  Mind,  now,  that  it  is  the  real  stuff  I  am  not 
so  far  gone  that  I  cannot  tell  the  genuine  from  your 
vile  Scotch  abominations." 

Sandy  was  back  in  a  moment  with  the  wine,  and 
followed  by  his  daughter,  a  fine  rosy-cheeked  lass  of 
twenty. 

"Sit  you  down,  girl,"  said  the  stranger,  fixing  his 
bright  dark  eyes  on  her  face,  "  and  write  word  for 
word  just  as  I  speak." 

She  obeyed,  and  he  begau  : 

"My  name  is  Archie  Moore.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  I  was  married  to  the  loveliest  girl  in  all  England. 
For  five  years  we  lived  together  in  such  happiness  as 
seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals,  and  then  the  ser- 
pent crept  into  our  Paradise. 

"  Edith  had  a  friend,  with  whom  she  was  ex- 
tremely intimate  and  confidential.    The  name  of  this 


friend  was  Caroline  Wayne.  She  belonged  to  one  c4 
the  most  distinguished  families  in  our  vicinity,  and' 
my  wife  was  very  proud  of  the  acquaintance. 

"  She  was  the  mo«t  beautiful  of  women  —Caroline 
was — and,  also,  the  most  fiendish.  She  lived  upoa 
admiration,  and  was  never  happy  unless  she  had  some 
unfortunate  victim  wiithing  at  her  feet.  Moral  prin- 
ciples she  had  none.  No  matter  what  waa  a  man'S' 
condition,  she  must  win  his  admiration,  or  she  could 
not  rest  easy.  1  disliked  her  from  the  first,  and  when 
she  tried  her  arts  on  me  I  hated  her.  For  there  was 
no  place  in  my  heart  for  any  one  but  Edith.  I  think 
that  when  Miss  Wayne's  attentions  to  me  grew  too 
offensive  I  said  more  sharp  things  to  her,  and  made 
her  angry.  Not  that  sbe  displayed  anything  of  the 
kind.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  never  softer  and  more 
plausible.  But  I  knew  that  under  the  velvet  were 
the  claws  of  the  tiger.  I  did  not  fear  her,  for  I  never 
dreamed  that  she  would  be  djaboUcal  enough  to  re- 
venge herself  on  me  through  Edith. 

She  had  a  brother  named  Wilson.  A  wild,  reek- 
less  roue — a  devil  at  heart,  and  only  too  willing  to 
carry  out  his  sister's  plan.  He  could  be  as  fascinat- 
ing as  an  angel  when  he  chose,  and  his  handsome  face 
helped  him  greatly  with  women.  Caroline  brought 
him  to  see  Edith ;  and  all  through  her  he  and  my 
wife  became  friends.  How  it  was  managed  in  detail 
I  do  not  know,  but  the  two  gained  influence  enough 
over  my  poor  Edith  to  induce  her  to  believe  that  I 
was  false  to  her.  (Not  until  afterwards  did  I  find  this 
out,  or  I  would  have  killed  them  both,  and  thus  rid 
my  house  and  the  world  of  a  pair  of  demons  in  hu- 
man guise.  Edith  grew  cold  to  me,  for  she  was  too 
proud  to  call  me  to  an  explanation,  and  I  was  half 
mad  with  thinking  I  had  lost  her  love,  and  I  know 
that  I  was  often  villain  enough  to  be  harsh  with  her. 

The  affair  culminated  one  day  in  the  flight  of  Edith 
with  Wilson  Wayne.  His  sister  helped  to  get  them 
off;  she  furnished  him  money  to  hire  lodgings  in 
London,  and  when  all  was  done  she  came  to  me  and 
laughed  in  my  face.  She  taunted  me  with  my  wife's 
shame,  and  told  me  what  I  had  begun  to  suspect, 
that  it  was  her  influence  and  her  misrepresentations 
that  had  driven  Edith  to  the  arms  of  another.  I 
wonder  I  did  not  murder  her,  but  I  controlled  my- 
self, and  set  forth  for  London.  My  sole  purpose  in 
life  was  to  find  Wilson  Wayne,  and  put  him  out  of 
the  world.  I  went  to  London.  They  had  left  there. 
All  over  the  country  I  searched,  but  without  getting 
a  clue  by  which  to  trace  them.  At  last,  after  a  year's 
weary  search,  I  found  Edith  in  Liverpool  Found 
her  dying  !  He  had  deserted  her,  and  the  poor  child 
had  begged  bread  in  the  streets,  until  at  last,  worn 
out  with  sorrow  and  despair,  she  had  dragged  herself 
back  to  the  wretched  hovel  she  called  home,  to  die. 

"  Once  she  had  asked  charity  of  Caroline  Wayne, 
and  that  woman  had  spumed  her  with  her  foot,  and 
called  her  a  name  too  vile  to  utter.  I  took  my  wife 
into  my  arms,  and  kissed  and  soothed  her  by  my 
tenderness,  and  all  the  while  I  waa  registering  a 
solemn  vow  of  revenge  on  those  who  wrought  her 
ruin.  She  died  with  her?  sad  eyes  on  my  face,  bless- 
ing me  with  her  last  breath  because  I  had  forgiven 
her. 

"I  buried  her,  and  then  began  a  search  which 
seemed  never  to  end.  I  will  not  weary  you  by  tell- 
ing over  the  names  of  the  places  I  visited,  hunting 
for  Wilson  Wayne — suffice  it  that  at  last  I  traced 
him  to  Australia.  Thither  I  went,  and  was  just  in 
time  to  see  his  festering  corpse  lying  in  the  wilds 
where  the  bushmen,  who  had  murdered  and  robbed 
him,  had  left  it  unburied. 

"  I  returned  to  England,  and  sought  Caroline.  She, 
1  learned,  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  a  young 
gentleman  of  fortune,  and  prospective  title.  So 
much  the  better,  I  said  to  myself  ;  it  would  be  all 
the  harder  for  her  to  die.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
I  managed  to  meet  her,  but  I  siw  her  at  last  riding 
in  the  Park.  She  also  saw  me,  and  something  which 
she  read  in  my  haggard  face  made  her  own  pale  as 
death.  I  was  a  poor,  ragged,  wretched-looking  va- 
grant then,  and  it  was  a  wonder  how  she  recognised 
me.  The  look  I  gave  her  must  have  warned  her  that 
she  was  unsafe  in  my  vicinity,  for  the  next  day  she 
fled  from  home,  and  left  behind  her  no  clue  to  her 
destination. 

But  I  followed  her  up,  and  continued  to  keep  only 
a  few  miles  behind  her  all  the  way.  She  came  to  the 
Black  Horse  inn.  I  watched.the  house;  I  saw  her 
looking  from  the  window  of  fne  past  -lamber  that 
night  of  storm  and  tempest,  and  riabtly  suessdd  that 
she  would  sleep  there.  A  ^a^"'  "  iaib&d  the 
side  of  the  house,  and  reached  almost  to  her  window. 
'  I  entered  the  chamber  by  th«  lielp  or  that  tree.  I 
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charged  her  with  her  crimes— I  told  her  thati-i  would 
murder  her  unless  on  her  knees  she  asked  my  for- 
giveness, and  she  defied  me.  She  cursed  me  with 
her  last  breath,  and  I  bear  now  upon  my  arm  the 
fearful  scar  where  her  toeth  tore  out  my  flesh.  I 
murdered  her,  and  never  thought  I  sinned.  It 
seemed  to  me  1  w^as  only  doing  a  sacred  duty. 

I  escaped  detection,  and  for  years  I  have  been  out 
of  the  country.  But  when  disease  fastened  upon  me 
and  I  knew  that  death  was  near,  some  strange  im- 
pulse seized  me  to  die  where  I  had  committed  the 
great  crime  of  my  life.  When  I  am  dead,  bury  me 
in  the  shadow  of  the  old  inn— I  can  sleep  better  near 
the  scene  of  my  revenge.  There,  it  is  getting  late- 
put  out  the  candle — and — and — let  me  sleep." 

Jean  wrote  down  the  last  faintly  spoken  word,  and 
dropped  her  pen  at  a  cry  from  her  father. 

They  looked  at  Archie  Moore,  and  saw  upon  his 
face  only  the  still  white  blankness  of  death. 


FIFTY  "i'EARS. 

Do  yon  remeinber,  David, 

This  was  our  wedding-day? 
We  two,  who  are  so  sober  now. 

Were  then  both  young  and  gay. 

'Xis  fifty  years  ago,  love  ; 

I  was  but  seventeen — 
A  simple,  rustic  maiden, 

But  happy  as  a  queen. 

Our  home  has  been  a  happy  one. 

But  one  thing  was  denied  : 
The  boon  for  which,  like  Hannah, 

Unto  the  Lord  I  cried. 

But  from  His  poor,  who  through  the  street 

Unpitied  oft  do  roam, 
We  singled  out  a  boy  und  girl. 

And  took  them  to  our  home. 

The  boy  was  winsome  bold  and  bright, 

'iha  girl  was  ^weet  and  fair  ; 
I  lavished  on  them,  day  by  day, 

Alia  fond  mother's  care. 

The  lad  had  seen  six  summers. 

The  girl  was  turned  of  four  ; 
We  sent  them  to  the  viUags  school, 

To  learn  its  humble  lore. 

They  mastered  all  their  teachers  knew  ; 

How  proud  we  were,  you  knew. 
When  John  could  read  ami  write  and  spell. 

And  Sue  could  knit  and  sew. 

They  grew  to  youth  and  maidenhood. 

And  left  the  village  school ; 
We  thanked  the  Lord  for  His  rich  gifts. 

And  deemed  our  cup  was  fuU. 

Our  John  grew  tall  and  stalwart, 

And  longed  to  sail  the  sea. 
And  when  we  pleaded  Nvith  him. 

Grew  strange  to  you  and  me. 

The  lad  was  not  our  flesh  and  blood, 
We  could  not  say  him  "  Nay  !" 

Somehow  he  aiways  had  a  knack 
Of  having  his  own  way. 

With  breaking  hearts,  poor  Sue  and  I 

His  shirts  and  jackets  made. 
And  on  the  pile,  when  neatly  done. 

His  little  Bible  laid. 

Gay,  joyous  letters  came  at  first, 

Suca  as  a  boy  would  write, 
And  then  a  gloom  of  silence  fell 

Upon  our  hearts  like  night. 

We  learned  at  last— ah,  me  !  we  learned 

What  fate  our  boy  befel ; 
How  his  ship  went  down  off  Hatteras 

A  comrade's  pen  did  tell. 

Poor  Sue  1  what  could  I  do  or  say  ? 

She  neither  spoke  nor  stirred. 
But  gazed  on  me  with  vacant  eyes, 

As  if  she  heard  no  word. 

I  had  not  dreamed  she  loved  the  boy 

Save  with  a  sister's  love , 
I  hushed  my  own  wild  grief  to  soothe 

My  stricken,  wounded  dove. 

But  the  white  face  on  the  pillow 

Grew  whiter  each  sad  day — 
A  lily,  broken  ou  its  stem. 

She  drooped  and  pined  away. 

We've  none  to  lean  on  now,  David, 

Our  lot  seems  sad  aud  lone  ; 
But  still,  through  grace,  we  both  can  say, 

"Thy  will,  O  Lord,  be  done." 


A  telegram  from  Lisbon  states  that  Colonel  Mid- 
dleton,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  died  on  board  the 
Royal  mail  steamer  Douro,  bound  for  Lisbon.  He 
wan  interred  by  the  admiral  of  the  Channel  Fleet  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  British  Legation  with  military 
honours  in  iiie  Protestant  cemetery  at  Lisbon.  Two 
of  the  admiral's  officers  and  500  sailors  and  marines 
©Ur-wed  bim  to  the  grave. 
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CAUTION  TO  ETHER-INHALERS. 
A  man,  aged  32,  was  taken  to  a  Berlin  hospital, 
complaining  of  general  debility,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
muscular  tremors.  No  internal  disease  was  detected 
on  examination  beyond  a  slight  enlargement  of  the 
liver  ;  but  the  filthy  and  abject  appearance  of  the  pa- 
tient was  curiously  in  contrast  with  his  educated 
speech,  when  he  explained  that  what  at  first  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  strong  alcohoUc  small  of  his  breath 
was  really  due  to  ether.  It  turned  out,  in  fact,  that 
this  unfortunate  wretch,  in  the  endeavours  which  he 
had  been  making  for  years  past  to  cultivate  his  emo- 
tions by  means  of  ether,had  succeeded  in  reducing  him- 
self from  an  honourable  position  to  his  present  de- 
plorable state.  Formerly,  he  was  a  mau  of  temperate 
habits,  free  from  excess  of  any  kind,  and  much  en- 
gaged in  philosophical  and  aesthetic  studies,  with  a 
too  great  tendency  to  theologico  mystical  specula- 
tions. He  had  gone  through  his  university  tsami- 
na;tions  with  honour,  and  his  future  prospects  were 
encouraging,  when  a  work  of  Dieifenbach's  on  the 
employment  of  ether  fell  into  his  hands,  in  which  the 
phenomena  of  narcosis  were  depicted  in  such  glowing 
colours  as  to  arouse  the  expectations  of  one  gifted 
with  an  imaginative  disposition.  He  resolved  to  try 
its  effects,  and  in  December,  1865,  first  inhaled  from 
two  ounces  to  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  sulphuric 
ether,  which  he  poured  upon  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief while  lying  on  a  sofa  alone  in  his 
room.  He  soon  became  unconscious,  and  a 
series  of  vivid  illusory  pictures,  chiefly  of  a  mystical 
character,  succeededeach  other,  in  utterdetianoeof  all 
ideas  of  time  and  space ;  so  that,  while  he  had  seemed 
to  have  lived  through  interminable  ages,  he  found  on 
awaking  that  he  had  scarcely  slept  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  No  ill  eflects  whatever  resulted  from  the  trial, 
and  from  his  subsequent  employment  of  the  ether  he 
never  experienced  any  physical  inconvenience.  The 
j-emarkable  and  unique  circumstance  in  this  person's 
case  is  that  he  did  not  resort  to  the  ether  for  the  re- 
lief of  any  bodily  pain,  but  induced  narcosis  purely 
as  a  means  of  enjoyment.  Unfortunately  he  could 
not  rest  content  with  his  first  experiment,  the  insen- 
sibility becoming  interrupted  just  as  he  seemed  to  be 
on  the  point  of  attaining  his  desires.  This  was  re- 
peated, therefore,  but  he  found  the  dreamland  which 
he  conjured  up  was  by  no  means  so  rich  in  pictorial 
effect  as  that  produced  by  his  first  narcosis,  however 
large  and  repeated  the  doses  of  ether  might  be.  The 
inhalation  soon  became  a  mere  habit,  and  from  being 
sparingly  indidged  it  was  transformed  into  an  irre- 
sistible propensity,  all  the  original  aspirations  after 
the  lofty  and  eternal  having  given  way  to  the  craving 
for  a  merely  sensuous  stimulus.  At  first  only  ether- 
ising himself  in  his  own  room,  this  soon  ceased  to 
satisfy  him,  and,with  his  handkerchief  saturated  with 
ether  applied  to  his  mouth  and  nose,  he  staggered 
through  the  streets  from  one  apothecai-y  toanother,in 
order  to  purchase  small  quantities  of  ether,  as  the 
large  quantities  which  he  at  last  found  requisite  to 
produce  complete  narcosis  were  not  pi  rmitted  to  be 
sold.  In  fact  he  had  reached  the  point  of  consuming 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  ether  daily. 
Driven  from  his  abode  through  the  disgust  given  to 
other  lodgers  by  the  smell  of  the  ether,  and  refused 
supplies  by  the  apothecaries,  he  became  a  wandering 
wretch,  seeking  shelter  where  he  could,  until  at  last 
his  exhausted  power  compelled  him  to  accept  the  aid 
of  the  hospital. 

Scarlet  Fever  on  Board  Emigrant  Ships. — 
New  Zealand  letters  state  that  the  Berar  had  arrived 
at  Auckland,  and  the  Gareloch  at  Port  Chalmers, 
with  immigrants.  There  had  been  scarlet  fever  on 
board  both  ships.  It  broke  out  in  the  Berar  the  day 
after  leaving  port.  There  were  twenty  deaths.  The 
doctor  of  the  Gareloch  said  the  infection  had  been 
caught  at  the  depot!in  London,  which  he  stigmatised 
as  a  very  hotbed  of  fever  and  a  disgrace  to  the  Go- 
vernment. 

A  Parisian  YourH  with  Three  Heads. — A  Paris 
correspondent  writes  : — The  wind  and  the  rain  have 
retarded  the  advent  of  vegetable  monstrosities  ;  so, 
whil.st  the  prodigious  pumpkins  and  gigantic  cabbages 
or  strawberries  are  growing,  the  newspaper  scribes 
are  eloquent  on  other  liai  iiaturce.  They  have  found 
Cerberus  again  ;  a  polycephalous  youth,  who  has 
three  heads,  is  being  exhibited  at  Montpelier,  and  is 
about  to  make  his  bow  to  the  Parisians.  Nature  had 
exhausted  all  her  liberality  to  him  in  the  distribution 
of  heads,  for  he  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon  ;  yet 
though  he  has  no  legs,  he  can  wag  each  of  his  heads 
and  talk  and  eat  with  each  of  his  mouths. 
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'  '  ..     ■   ■       .  \ 

BY  AND  BY. 

A  ringing'  voice,  with  patient  cry. 

Sounded  within  my  careless  ears; 

A  quiver  born  of  unshed  tears 
Echoed  the  words  unceasingly. 

Over  and  through  the  city's  song. 
The  monotone  hummer  i  by  the  street, 
The  gathered  steps  of  many  feet, 

I  heard  them  always  borne  along. 

Weary  and  worn,  and  forward  bent. 

As  one  who  runs  for  Ufe,  yet  wills 

Strength  to  support  its  direst  Dls, 
Though  failing  breath  be  almost  spent  } 

Taking  no  heed  of  garments  gay. 

Or  women's  faces  young  and  fair. 

Of  equipages  adorned  with  care. 
Nor  gaudy  windows  by  the  v/ay. 

I  saw  a  pilgrim,  staff  in  hand. 
His  bright  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy. 
With  garments  tattered  hopelessly, 

And  face  by  time  and  weather  tannetL 

"  'Ves,  I  shall  find  him."   So  the  cry 
Sounded  beyond  me,  coming  near— 
Sounded  busideme,  full  and  clear  ; 

"  I'll  find  my  brother  by  aud  by." 

"  Crazy,"  you  say  ?  Ah,  yes  ;  but  think 
How  his  life  teeps  its  central  theme  ; 
While  we  same  idlers  only  dream. 

Our  visions  fade,  or  fly,  or  sink. 

He  gains  from  life  this,  more  than  we  ; 

Hope  never  hides  her  face  from  him. 

Faith  never  shows  her  shield  grow  din\ 
And  dreams  are  his  reality. 

Could  we  but  hold  our  trust  so  fast. 
Chasing  our  phantoms  on  ahead 
With  his  unwearied,  hopeful  tread. 

We  yet  might  envy  him  at  last. 

THE  FRESHET. 
Secure  from  harm  among  the  hills. 

We  watched  the  flooded  river  flow. 
Fed  by  a  hundred  shouting  rills 

And  gorges  heaped  with  melting  sho* 
We  marked  the  debris  of  the  flood. 

The  wreck  of  many  a  farm  antl  hall — 
Haystacks  aud  fences,  ricks  of  wood, 

Aud  fragments  torn  from  roof  aud  wall. 

At  times  a  hen-coop  downward  surged 

With  hapless  chicks  as  castaways  ; 
At  times  a  cottage,  half  submergeil. 

Went  nodding  down  the  water-ways; 
A  barn-door  eddied  through  the  fog, 

Aud  near  it,  iu  the  refuse  fouled, 
A  poor  forlorn  Newfoundland  dog 

Tugged  at  his  kennel  chain,  and  howled. 

We  drew  our  boat  upon  the  shore. 

And  feared  to  dare  the  turbid  tide. 
Until  above  the  freshet's  roar 

The  women  of  our  party  cried, 
"  A  baby  in  its  crib  afloat ! 

See — by  that  black  and  tossing  beam  I" 
Without  a  word,  we  launched  our  boat, 

And  headed  for  the  central  stream. 

'Twas  doubtful  which  would  stronger  prove. 

The  running  wave  or  struggling  oar. 
But  still  with  might  and  maiji  we  strove. 

Watched  by  the  women  on  the  shore, 
A  feeble  cry,  a  waih'ng  sent 

Above  the  shipwrecked  cradle's  side, 
Renerved  us  co  our  utmost  bent. 

Aud  still  we  fought  the  rushiug  tide. 

We  reached  the  little  voyager 

Just  as  his  raft  to  piecemeal  went. 
And  happier  shouts  there  never  were 

Than  those  which  o'er  the  stream  we  sent. 
We  wrapped  him  warm,  and  shoreward  steered, 

We  strove  to  still  his  plaintive  cries  ; 
And  when  he  crowed,  we  laughed  and  cheered. 

And  bore  hiiu  to  the  shore  a  prize. 

That  was  for  us  a  day  of  days. 

Though  many  a  neighbour  lost  his  all. 
For  '*  Willie  Waif "  around  us  plays. 

The  life  aud  li,!:ht  of  hut  and  hall. 
Orphaned,  he  hath  a  hundred  sires. 

In  every  cot  a  mother  good  ; 
We  love  him  by  our  autumn  tires. 

But  mostly  when  the  stream 's  aflood 
With  spr  iig-tide  thaw  of  gorge  and  hill, 

And  all  the  waters  are  at  strife. 
We  clasp  him  closer,  closer  still. 

And  bless  the  chance  that  saved  his  life. 


Titled  Swindlers  in  Paris. — You  may  remembei 
that  some  time  ago  I  called  your  attention  tn  a  most 
curious  trial  of  a  so-called  Austrian  Archduchess  who 
had  swindled  a  great  many  people  in  Marseilles.  It 
really  seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  a 
prey  to  swindlers.  A  certain  Countess  of  Beaupre 
is  now  on  her  trial  in  the  same  town  on  similar 
charges.  The  trial  has  only  just  begun  and  most  ex- 
traordinary revelations  are  expected. 
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THE  PEITNY  DESPATCH. 


FIGHTING  THE)  AIR. 


BT 

FLORENCE  MAERYAT, 

AUTHOR  OP 
•*  Love's  Confiict,"  <fce., 

"  Gire  me  somethicg  to  meet  and  to  fight, 
)  faint  with  fighting  these  things  of  air." 

[Ali  EIGHTS  KESBEVED.] 

CHAPTER  XLIS. 

MKS.  GEORGE  MAKES  AN  INSnniAHOM. 

The  internal  tarmouy  of  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  Maple  Farm  did  not  last  for  ever.  Mrs. 
George  West,  indolent,  pleasure-seeking,  and  vulgar 
by  nature,  had  been  very  vifilling  at  first  to  permit 
her  husband's  cousin  to  relieve  her  of  the  cares  of 
housekeeping  and  the  superintendence  of  the  dairy 
and  the  poultry  yard.  She  had  always  considered 
euch  things  far  beneath  the  attention  of  a  "real 
lady,"  and  agreed  with  her  mamma,  the  elegant  Mrs. 
Hughes,  that  if  '' Mi  .  George"  had  any  consideration 
for  his  wife  he  would  never  have  asked  her  to  "  de- 
mean" herself  by  remembering  that  the  sale  of  such 
articles  of  consumption  as  butter,  eggs,  and  milk 
had  anything  to  do  with  their  yearly  income. 
So,  when  Margarita  appeared  and  offered  humbly 
to  resume  her  superrision  over  the  dairymaids  and 
poultry  women,  Mrs.  West  not  only  accepted  the 
offer  vvith  alacrity,  but  informed  her  mamma  that  she 
was  delighted  to  have  found  such  an  assistant,  and 
that  it  was  a  charity  to  give  Rita  any  active  employ- 
ment, poor  thiog,  to  keep  her  mind  from  dwelling  on 
the  misfortune  that  had  overtaken  her.  And  the  ele- 
gant Mrs.  Hu'-jhes  had  answered  that  it  "  was  just 
like  her  Cai  rie  to  thmk  of  it,  and  lor'  t'was  a  shock- 
ing thing  for  the  family,  and  uncommonly  good  of 
Carrie  to  fake  the  poor  creature  in,  and  all  she  hoped 
was  that  the  unfortunate  child  Daisy  wouldn't  cor- 
rupt Master  George  and  Miss  Caroline,"  and  the  rest 
of  the  pug-nosed  little  animals  she  called  her  grand- 
children. None  of  this  reached  Margarita's  ears. 
If  it  had  done,  f!ieadle.?s  as  she  was,  she  would  have 
dragged  her  v/ounded  heart  to  some  other  shelter,  for 
she  was  proud  as  Lucifer  where  her  own  reputation 
or  that  of  her  ''leloved  Laurence  was  concerned. 

Eo  she  went  on  quietly  doing  the  duties  she  had 
undertaken,  and  many  others  added  to  them  (for 
Mrs.  George  West  piled  new  burthens  on  her  willing 
Blioulders  evecj  day),  until  after  Laurence  had  paid 
that  visit  to  the  old  farmer  and  herself,  and  gone 
away  again  angry  aud  defeated. 

Carrie  had  not  been  in  the  house  duiing  thatinter- 
fiew,  and  she  wa.^  terribly  cuiious  concerning  it. 
She  wanted  to  know  all  that  had  been  said  and  done, 
and  if  any  arran;?«inent3  for  the  future  had  been 
entered  into,  ari  sibe  appealed  to  her  Lusoand  and 
his  cousin  in  vain. 

Margarita  refused  at  once  to  give  her  any  informa- 
tion. She  appeared  hui't  and  offended  at  the  ques- 
tion she  put  to  her,  and  said  that  confidence  between 
husband  and  wife  vas  a  thing  that  no  one  should 
desire  to  meddle  wjth. 

'■  Yes,  between  a  husband  and  v.'ife,  certainly,"  re- 
peated Mrs.  West,  with  an  intonation  that  brought 
the  blood  hotly  to  Margarita's  cheeks.  But  she  took 
■  no  notiv-e  of  the  remark.  It  might  have  been  unin- 
tentional, and  it  was,  without  doubt,  true. 

George  Vfcst  did  not  meet  his  wife's  inquiries  with 
half  the  temi;er.ittnoss  that  Margarita  had  done  He 
flew  into  a  rage  at  once,  demanded  what  the  devil 
business  it  was  of  hers,  and  commanded  her,  uuder  all 
i-orts  of  penalties,  never  to  meutiun  the  subject  to 
Lis  cousin  ngaiu. 


This  had  not  the  efTect  of  inclining  Mrs.  West's 
heart  more  favourably  towards  the  interlopers.  She 
had  already  begun  to  suspect  that  her  husband  was 
mora  interested  in  the  case  than  there  was  any 
occasion  for  him  to  be,  and  from  that  day  Mar- 
garita's presence  at  Maple  Farm  ceased  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  mistress  of  it.  Every  word  of 
praise  he  bestowed  upon  her,  every  caress  that  was 
given  to  her  child,  became  a  fresh  offence.  If  the  old 
man  rubbed  his  hands  over  the  marketing  accounts 
and  observed  that  the  fowls  yielded  more  eggs  and  the 
cows  more  milk  than  they  had  done  for  twelve  months 
past,  his  daughter-in-law  would  toss  her  head  with 
the  remark  that  she  "  saw  nothing  so  very  wonderful 
in  that,  considerLug  that  the  spring  was  coming,  and 
of  which  an  increase  of  both  commodities  was  the  na- 
tural result  ;"  and  if  George  praised  the  dinner,  or 
declared  it  was  the  best  he  had  tasted  for  a  long 
time,  his  wife  was  certain  to  inform  him  after  the 
pattern  of  her  elegant  mamma,  that  "  she  had  not 
been  brought  to  '  demean'  herself  by  cooking,  and 
that  it  was  a  pity  he  had  not  married  a  scuUerymaid 
instead  of  a  '  real  lady,'  when  his  dinners  might  have 
been  more  to  his  general  liking." 

And  when  George,  stung  into  retort,  replied  that 
"  he  wished  to  goodness,  he  had,"  Mrs.  West  would 
retire  in  a  burst  of  tears,  and  be  confined  to  her  room 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  with  a  genteel  headache.  AH 
this  jealousy  and  petty  malice  became  intolerable  to 
Margarita.  At  first  she  was  too  much  occupied  by  her 
own  trouble  to  observe  it,  but  after  a  while  it  forced 
itself  upon  her  notice,  and  she  felt  that  Maple  Farm 
could  not  remain  her  home.  The  idea  of  lea\'ingitmade 
her  very  sad.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  West  was  a  woman 
with  whom  she  could  never  assimilate,  even  in  her 
simplest  days,  and  whose  manners  became  unbearable 
when  contrasted  with  those  of  the  society  she  had 
been  lately  used  to.  Still  there  were  her  uncle  and 
her  cousin  George  ;  there  were  all  the  places  and 
things  with  which  her  earliest  years  had  been  asso- 
ciated, and  Margarita  had  not  felt  completely  deso- 
late at  Bushthoi-ne, 

But  .she  hardly  liked  to  think  what  her  life  would 
be  like,  cut  off  from  all  her  old  associations  and  be- 
reft of  the  sunshine  that  had  so  gloriously  illumi- 
miuated  it.  She  shuddered  at  the  desolate  prospect. 
She  could  not  stay  where  she  was,  subjected  to  Car- 
rie's daily  inuendoes  and  coarse  remarks,  yet  she  stood 
like  one  shivering  on  the  brink  of  cold  water,  not  dar- 
ing to  take  the  plunge  that  should  cairy  her  forward 
to  a  life  that  might  prove  even  more  unbearable  than 
the  present  one. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Laurence's  letters 
proved  an  awful  temptation  to  her. 

He  did  not  fail  to  write,  and  every  second  morning 
or  so  brought  her  a  long  epistle  filled  with  such  pro- 
testations, entreaties,  and  regrets,  that  her  loving 
courageous  spirit  quailed  before  tha  answers  that  she 
felt  compeliecto  send  him. 

He  did  not  say  a  word  about  the  fortune  that  had 
been  bequeathed  him,  because  Jack  Reeves'  remon- 
strances had  produced  a  temporary  effect  upon  him 
and  made  him  resolve  at  h-ast  to  try  every  other 
means  of  regaining  Margarita  before  he  resorted  to 
that.  But  he  entreated  her  again  and  again  to  let 
him  visit  her,  and  she  refused  so  often  without 
making  any  visible  impression  on  him  that  at  lost  she 
persuaded  her  uncle  to  write  him  a  letter  desiring  in 
his  own  name  and  for  his  niece's  sake  that  Mr.  Fane 
would  nut,  under  present  circumstances,  present 
himself  again  at  Maple  Farm.  This  letter  was  con- 
clusive. No  answer  came  to  it,  and  Margarita  was 
weak  enough  to  feel  bitterly  disappointed  because  her 
efforts  had  been  successful.  She  had  strength  to  do 
what  was  right,  but  she  had  not  strength  (and  how 


few  of  us  have)  to  rejoice  at  the  result  of  her  forti 
tude.  One  evening  (this  was  about  a  month  after 
Laurence  had  received  the  news  of  his  godfather's 
bequest)  Margarita  was  feeling  unusually  low  and 
miserable. 

Carrie  had  been  in  a  particularly  bad  humour  all 
day,  and  at  dinner  time  she  told  her  husband  that 
her  cousins  the  Newtons,  "  the  very  dearest  girls  in 
the  world  and  with  whom  she  had  been  as  intimate 
as  if  they  had  been  her  sisters,"  had  arrived  on  a 
visitto  her  mamma  atTaunton,  and  "it  didseem  hard 
that  she  could  not  have  the  pleasure  of  receiviog 
them  in  her  own  house." 

"  What's  all  the  row  about  T  said  George,  Indif. 
ferently;  "ask  them  here  by  all  means  if  you  want  tc 

do  BO." 

"  Oh  !  it  isn't  what  I  want  or  I  don't  want !"  re. 
plied  Carrie  with  a  toss  of  the  head.  "  It's  the  im. 
possibility  of  asking  them  that  bothers  me." 

"  I  don't  see  it.  They  can  sleep  together  in  th« 
large  back  bedroom.  Quite  good  enough  for  them, 
I  should  think." 

"  You're  so  coarse  in  your  remarks,  George,  that  I 
hardly  know  how  to  answer  you.  I  was  not  thinking 
of  the  room.  But  the  Newtons  are  such  perfect 
ladies  and  have  been  brought  up  bo  genteely  " 

"  That  the  company  of  everyone  here  but  your' 
self  will  not  be  good  enough  for  them,  I  suppose. 
Well  let  them  stay  away  then.  Nobody  wants  to  ee« 
them." 

"  It's  not  that  I  mean  at  all,"  replied  his  wife,  with 
an  air  of  offence. 

"  Then,  what  the  d  1  do  you  mean!"  excMmed 

George. 

"  I  decline  to  tell  you-  But  there  are  circum- 
stances which  would  make  it  extremely  unpleasant 
for  two  such  genteel  girls  as  my  cousins,  who  have 
been  brought  up  ia  the  strictest  manner  by 
their  papa — I  have  known  him  lock  them  up  in 
their  room  for  a  day  for  only  soeaking  to 
a  tradesman  in  the  street — and  of  course — however  I 
shall  say  no  more.  I  shsll  not  ask  them  to  visit  me  ; 
but  I  think  it  is  rather  hard,  considering  I've  been 
married  for  eight  years  and  only  had  my  mamma  to 
stay  with  me  once,  and  then  you  were  so  rude  to 
her,  George,  that  she  said  it  was  the  first  and  last 
time." 

"  Oh  !  do  hold  your  tongue  or  leave  the  room," 
cried  her  husband,  impatiently. 

Mrs.  V/^est  adopted  ihe  latter  altern-itiT*,  arjl, 
waddling  past  tbem  with  a  look  of  offended  majesty, 
left  the  cousins  by  them.ielvet. 

"  Geoi-ge,  I  must.  leave  Maple  Farm,"  eaid  Jtarga. 
rita,  sadly. 

"  Leave  us,  Rita  !    Why  ?" 

'•  Can't  you  see  at  whom  her  hints  are  directed, 
and  that  the  circumstances  which  prevent  her  asking 
her  cousins  here  are  the  pr»seuce  of  my.:eli  and 
little  Daisy." 

"  By  Jove  !  if  I  thought  she  meant  it  I  ' 

"  Dear  Georst ,  don't  be  an«ry  with  her  any  mors. 
She  actb  according  to  her  lights,  and  aftt^r  all,  you 
know,  it  i.s  true  :  I  am  not  married,  and  I  have  a 
child.  It  i5;  butter  wc  should  not  live  iu  a  respectable 
houspbold — and  I  have  been  foolish  and  selfish  to 
permit  it  to  go  on  so  long.  Yes.  I  know  all  that 
you  would  .-ay,  and  I  thank  you  for  it,  dear  cou.sin, 
with  all  my  heart.  But  I  made  up  niy  mind  whilst 
Carrie  was  r.pcaking,  and  I  .shall  keep  to  it.  As  soon 
as  ever  I  can  form  niy  plans  I  sliall  leave  you." 

■'  Where  for,  dear  llita  !" 

"  Oh,  never  mind  where  fur.  Not  very  far  cff, 
I  dare  say,  but  1  have  not  e\ien  begun  to  think 
of  it." 

"  And  v;hat  are  we  to  do  without  you  ?  The  dairy 
will  o;o  to  rack  and  ruin  again.  Carrie  is  far  too  fine 
a  lady  to  look  after  the  ft-.r.a  bi-siness."' 

"  I  hope  not,  but  even  if  it  were  so,  George,  I  could 
"ot  stay  here  after  v.'hat  your  wife  insinuated  just 
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now,  for  Laurence's  Bake  as  well  as  my  own.  Don't 
think  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  go.  Living  in  the  old 
place  and  seeing  your  face  and  uncle's  have  been  the 
only  thing  hitherto  thatj  has  made  life  bearable  to 
me.  But  that  I  should  leave  you  is  inevitable,  and 
the  more  quietly  you  let  me  go  the  less  I  shaU  feel 
the  parting." 

He  did  not  say  another  word  to  combat  her  resolu- 
tion ;  he  was  too  well  aware  of  the  truth  of  what  she 
had  spoken,  but  he  took  up  little  Daisy  on  his  knee, 
and  kissed  her  several  times  Warmly. 

"  I  should  have  liked  to  have  been  a  father  to  this 
Kttle  one,  Rita,"  he  observed  presently,  "  but  you 
know  best." 

And  so  they  parted  with  the  mutual  understanding 
that  she  was  to  go. 

Margarita  left  Daisy  pla3ring  with  the  other  child- 
ren, and,  putting  on  her  hat  and  shawl,  sauntered 
slowly  out  into  the  lonely  lanes  that  surrounded 
Maple  Farm.  Her  blood  was  still  boiling  with  the 
affront  that  Mrs.  West  had  offered  her,  and  she 
wanted  a  little  time  to  herself  to  think  over  what  was 
best  to  do. 

She  had  so  steadily  refused  any  assistance  from 
the  father  of  her  child  that,  although  not  penniless, 
her  funds  were  at  too  low  an  ebb  to  permit  her  to  act 
without  due  caution.  She  knew  that  London  was  the 
place  where  she  was  likely  to  get  most  employment 
for  her  pen,  and  yet  she  dreaded  the  risk  she  would 
continually  run  there  of  meeting  Laurence  and  the 
temptation  the  knowledge  of  his  being  so  near  at 
hand  would  prove  to  her.  For  her  love  for  him  was 
BO  intense — her  yearning  to  see  him  again  so  strong 
that  she  knew  her  only  safety  lay  in  keeping  out  of 
his  reach  altogether.  Her  virtue  was  not  of  that 
Spartan  order  that  could  be  guaranteed  to  resist  for 
ever  the  passionat«  pleadings  of  the  one  man  she 
loved  on  earth.  Even  the  thought  of  him  brousht 
with  it  a  violent  struggle  between  duty  and  inclina- 
tion. She  knew  her  own  weakness  and  dared  not 
Bubject  it  to  further  trial,  and  therefore  she  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  must  not  take  up  her  resi- 
dence in  London. 

In  th?  suburbs,  perhaps  at  Richmond,  or  Wimble- 
don, or  Streathnm,  where  her  child  might  breathe 
sir  and  and  a  few  pence  would  bring  her  to  the  me- 
tropolis, she  might  venture  to  make  her  hom.e. 

Home  !  Ah,  what  a  heartless,  empty  word  it 
seemed  to  Margarita  when  it  referred  to  any  sp't.she 
could  not  share  with  him — her  guide  and  guardian 
and  protector — her  idolised  Laurence. 

"  I  have  no  protector  now,"  she  Siid  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  heart  ;  *"  from  even  my  natural  scuardinns 
(  am  compelled  to  part.,  I  am  driven  out  from  every 
home  I  have  ever  known.  I  am  a  wanderer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  O  !  Laurence,  Laurence,  my  dear- 
est, my  beloved.  Is  there  a  God  in  Heaven  that  He 
.nn  sit  by  and  see  me  now  and  have  no  pity  ?" 

She  spoke  alovid,  as  people  of  fervid  temperament 
K'Xnotimes  do,  when  they  believe  that  they  are  tjuite 
alone,  and  their  feelings  overstep  the  bounds  of  their 
reason. 

She  did  not  mean  what  she  was  saying.  No  woman 
haa  hriner  fiith  in  tuo  e.\isteuce  of  the  Almighty  than 
Marcnrita  Hay,  but  the  words  forced  themselves  from 
her  a?!  though  sh.i  must  make  them  heard  at  the 
gates  of  Heaven  itself.  They  were  answered  from  a 
quarter  she  little  expected. 

She  had  been  walking  with  her  eyes  cast  upon  the 
ground.  As  the  last  passion.tte  words  fell  from  her 
lip.-,  bhe  clasped  her  hancL;  tightly  together,  and  throw 
her  eyps  up  to  Heaven. 

As  they  descended  to  earth  again  they  lit  on  a  figure 
standing  a  few  paces  in  advance  of  her — on  the  figure 
of  Laurence  Fane. 


CHAPTER  L. 

FOR  THi:  I,.\ST  TiMK  OF  ASKI.VG. 

He  looked  v/ild,  de  ;|)e["ite,  almost  wicked,  as  he 
walked  straight  up  to  her  and  clasped  her  in  his  aruis. 

"  0,  Laurence  I"  she  exclaimed,  v.'hcnthe  first  shock 
of  meeting  him  had  subsided,  "how  unkind,  how 
cruel  this  is  of  you."  After  all  rny  letters,  my  en- 
treaties, my  prayers  !  I  d;<l  not  think  you  would 
tre.it  nie  so." 

"  Vou  did  not  think  I  would  thiri^f  to  see  you 
again,  to  hold  you  in  rny  arni!;  I  am  holding  you 
BOW.  Vou  beli<:ved  that  v.'ith  me  separation  meant 
forgetfuines.s!  You  an;  not  spi.'aking  the  truth  to 
me.  JIargarita!" 

"  No  !  No  !     You  know  what  I  mtan.    I  thought 
you  loved  ma  too  well  to  .subject  me  again  to  the  mi- 
"itiy  o:  telling  you  we  mu>t  not  meet!" 
* "'  I  love  you  too  much,  Margarita,  to  condemn  you 
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to  the  misery  you  are  suffering  now.  How  altered 
you  are  in  face,  and  figure,  and  complexion.  How 
this  separation  is  telling  on  your  health  and  spirits!" 

"  I  suQ'er,"  she  answered  simply,  "  there  is  no 
help  that,  and  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  But 
as  I  have  told  you  in  my  letters,  Laurence,  it  is  God's 
will  that  I  sufl'er  alone." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  cannot  believe  it.  For  if 
so,  why  did  He  place  you  under  my  care  for  so  many 
years  ?  .Why  did  He  permit  our  hearts  and  lives  to 
become  so  blended  that  they  canuot  exist  apart  ? 
Why  did  He  make  us  the  parents  of  that  unfortunate 
child?" 

"  O,  do  not  ask  me  !"  she  said,  as  she  struggled 
from  his  hij^d.  "  How  can  I  answer  such  questions 
as  those  ?  You  are  torturing  me  for  nothing.  I  do 
not  know.  I  cannot  even  surmise.  All  is  dark  and 
incomprehensible  to  me  except  one  thing,  and  that  is 
— t'aat  whatever  we  have  been,  Laurence,  we  can 
never  be  again." 

"  You  are  preaching  the  cold,  selfish  sophistry  of 
the  world,"  he  said  gloomily,  as  he  walked  a  little 
apart  from  her.  "  I  thought  I  had  married  a  woman 
with  a  heart,  Margarita,  but  you  are,  after  all, 
capable  of  no  greater  sacrifice  than  the  rest  of  your 
sex.  You  can  share  a  man's  prosperity  with  him, 
but  when  it  comes  to  sharing  shame  and  rebuke  and 
the  world's  contempt,  you  bring  morality  to  your 
aid,  and  cry  'Shame'  upon  him  for  the  very  notion." 

"  I'ell  me  exactly  what  it  is  yon  want  me  to  do,"  she 
said  in  measured  tones,  which  yet  were  tones  of 
desperation. 

Slowly  as  the  question  was  put,  he  gathered  hope 
from  it,  and  answered  eagerly. — 

''I  am  going  abroad  my  darling.  I  am  going  to 
makea  new  home  for  myself  in  some  foreign  country 
where  society  shall  have  heard  nothing  of  my  unior- 
tunate  story  and  bo  unable  either  to  commiserate  or 
blame  me.  I  am  a  rich  man,  Margarita.  My  old 
godfather  died  last  month  and  bequeathed  the  whole 
of  his  fortune  to  me.  I  am  the  possessor  of  twenty 
thousand  a  year." 

He  looked  keenly  at  her  as  ha  pronounced  the 
words,  but  though  she  started  with  astonishment 
there  was  no  other  feeliug  visible  on  her  speaking 
cq^ntenanco-  at  the  reception  of  the  news. 

"  Yes,  love.  An  income  to  set  me  for  ever  above  the 
need  of  work,  or  the  necessity  of  care.  AVhat  could  one 
not  do  in  some  new  country,  say  Italy,  or  Spain,  or 
America,  Margarita,  with  twenty  thousand  pounds  a 
year '?  Buy  lands,  rear  palaces,  possess  every  luxury. 
Live  free  nnd  happj'  to  one's  heart's  content.  But 
what  would  such  a  life  be  to  me  .alone.  You  ask  me 
what  I  want  ?  I  want  to  surround  those  Vr  ho  have 
any  legal  claim  on  me  with  every  comfort  that  money 
can  afford  them,  and  then  I  want  to  take  my  wife  and 
child,  my  best,  only  treasures,  far  awayjfrom  Kngland, 
and  lavish  all  my  wealth,  as  I  have  long  Lavished  all 
my  affection,  on  their  beloved  and  hanourable  heads. 
This  is  what  I  want — you  one,  only  love  of  my  heart! 
My  dearest,  dearest  wife." 

"O  I  Laurence,"  she  exclaimed,  flinging  herself 
into  his  arms,  "  who  could  hold  out  against  you  ?  I 
am  very,  voi  y  weak,  but  I  feel  at  this  moment  as 
though,  did  hell  yawn  on  the  other  side,  there  is  no 
cour.NB  i;pen  to  nie  but  to  fly  to  you  who  are  my  life 
and  my  everything. " 

"  I  knew  it,"  he  said  triumphantly.  "  I  felt  that, 
hold  out  long  as  you  might,  you  would  come  back  to 
your  true  rest  at  last.  Mai  garita." 

"  It  is  not  the  money  !"  she  sobbed,  as  she  clung 
convulsively  to  him.  "  Do  not  think.  Laurence,  that 
it  is  the  money.  But  the  world  is  all  so  barren  and 
dark,  and  my  heart  is  hun,!;iy  for  your  affection.  I 
think  of  you  all  day  and  all  night.  I  have  longed 
till  I  should  die  of  longing  to  hear  the  tones  of  your 
voice,  to  feel  the  pressure  of  yom-  hand.  I  have  put 
the  thought  au'ay  from  me  as  a  temptation  of  the  devd 
— but  it  is  my  fate,  and  1  can  resist  no  longer.  O, 
my  Laurence,  my  own  !  H(;ld  me  closer.  Let  me  bo 
sure  that  you  are  here  and  I  shall  not  wake  and  find 
it  is  all  a  dream." 

"  I  am  here,  my  dearest.  It  is,  indeed,  I  who  hold 
yon.  I — your  lover  and  your  husband.  Margarita, 
my  Margarita,  what  a  hell  we  have  pa.ssed  throjigh. 
Tiiank  God  that  heaven  lie.-;  bf^fore  u.->  once  again." 

"I  have  prayed  so  that  I  might  overcome  my  love 
twyou,"  she  moaned,  half  to  him  and  half  to  her- 
self. "  I  have  placed  it  in  its  very  worst  light.  I 
have  called  it  by  all  the  hardest  names  that  I  could 
think  of.  Yet  there  it  remained,  indelibly  impressed 
upon  my  h^art,  bearing  down  even  my  prayers  in  the 
inten.sityof  its  being." 

"Ihive^iot  lived  since  we  parted,"  he  answered,  i 
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  .    ,  — 

in  the  same  soft  tones.  "  My  existence  has  been  so 
lonely  and  hopele.ss  without  you  that  it  would  have 
become  sinful  but  for  the  one  blessed  hope  that  time 
might  make  you  as  unable  to  live  alone  as  I  am." 

"  Do  you  thi:ik  it  needed  any  time  for  that, 
dearest  ?  From  the  very  moment  I  left  you  I  have 
been  the  most  forlorn  of  God's  creatures. 

"  How  could  you  use  such  violence  against  nature, 
Margarita  ?  Are  we  not  one  ?  Can  a  body  exist  di- 
vided. Ah,  love,  what  a  bitter  mistake  for  both  of 
us.  But  happily  it  is  over.  Let  us  talk  no  more  of 
it.    How  is  the  child  '!" 

"  Quite  well,  dear  Laurence." 

"  And  w'uy  were  you  here  alone  ?" 

*'  I  had  Come  out  for  a  little  quiet  thought.  I  was 
about  to  leave  the  Farm.  I  wishf>d  to  decide  what 
to  do  nest." 

"  Were  you  unhappy  here,  my  love — I  mean  apart 
from  the  misery  of  our  separation  ?" 

"  A  little,  dearest.  My  cousin's  wife  doss  not  eu« 
tirely  sympathise  with  my  position,  and  she  " 

"  She  dared  to  tell  you  so — to  openly  reproach 
you  ?■' 

"ITot  quite  that  ;  but  her  insinuations  were  dif5« 
cult  to  bear." 

"And  this",'*  he  said,  fiercely,  "is  what  I  have 
brought  upon  your  sinless  he;td.  But  I  will  m^ke 
amends  to  you,  Margarita.  As  there  is  a  God  ia 
heaven  my  future  life  shall  be  spent  in  making 
amends  to  you  for  the  insults  to  which  you  have  been 
subjected." 

"  Oh,  I  am  30  happy,"  she  sigh.'^d  witb  her  head 
upon  his  breast. 

"  Dear  love  ;  and  so  am  I.  You  must  come  with 
me  at  once,  Margarita.  I  will  not  let  you  remain 
one  night  mora  beneath  the  same  ro'  if  with  that 
woman.  I  shall  take  you  and  the  child  up  to  tovrn 
by  an  evening  train,  and  if  you  do  not  care  to 
return  to  the  same  house — you  understand  me, 
love — I  will  place  you  at  an  hotel  until  we  can 
leave  England  altogethei-.  It  will  not  be  long  first. 
Dr.  Bellew  has  already  spoken  to  me  of  the 
necessity  of  removing  poor  Daisy  into  the  country, 
and  has  recommended  her  being  placed  under  tha 

care  of  What  is  the  matter,  dearest  ?     Are  you 

ill  ?"  For  the  grey  ashen  hue  that  had  commenced 
to  steal  over  Marg.arita's  flushed  and  happy  features, 
and  the  sudden  seared  look  that  h:;d  come  into  her 
eyes,  and  the  working  of  the  lip  that  had  so  lately 
presse'd  his  own,  were  enough  to  make  anyone  ask  i£ 
she  were  not  suffering- mortal  agony. 

"  Speak  to  me,  Margarita  !     You  frighten  me." 

She  disengaged  herself  from  his  embrace,  and  stood 
before  him.  She  was  speechle.ss,  but  the  grey  shade 
stole.down  from  her  forehead  to  her  mouth  till,  Hka 
the  shadow  of  Death,  it  had  overspread  the  whole  oi 
her  countenance.  Still  she  could  not  find  words  in 
which  to  comply  with  his  request. 

"  My  darling  I    What  is  this  ?" 

"  Memory,  Laurence,"  she  at  last  contrived  to  ut- 
ter, "  bitter  memory  !  Oh  !  the  awful  waking  up 
after  a  dream  of  Heaven.  Yet  how  could  I  have,for» 
gotten?" 

"  What  have  you  forgotten,  dearest  ?" 

"  Her, — you,— myself,— God,— c!;tfr?/</i;ngr,"  sho  ex- 
claimed,  with  such  rapidly  increasing  excitement  that 
her  last  word  almost  amounted  to  .i  scream.  "I  have 
been  playing  on  the  brird;  cf  hell,  and  you — you,  who 
were  God-appointed  to  lead  me  in  the  right  way — you 
have  been  the  one  to  blind  me  to  my  danger.  O, 
Laurence,  it  were  better  you  h:'.d  killed  me  a.s  I  etood 
than  have  raised  my  hop'5-  such  a  pinna-jle  oi 
happiness,  only  to  dash  ih^'jpi  to  the  ground  aje-nin. 
Your  w'fe — wiiilst  Daisy  lives.  No  !  never.  Yo'ji 
slave — your  mistress — if  you  will-  but  y.jurwi/e  I 
can  never  be  again.  Aud  this  is  the  depth  of  degra^ 
dation  to  which  your  love  would  drag  me.  But  I  .i,m 
recalled  to  myself  in  time — thank  God  in  time — and,  T 
will  not  listen  to  your  entreaties  nor  look  upon  your 
face  one  moment  longer." 

So  saying,  fho  turned  from  him,  and  before  ha 
could  say  a  word  in  lii^  o-.vn  rl^-fence,  or  use  a  single 
argument  to  deter  li'  r  inu  rio-e,  ran  swiftly 

up  the  laiie  in  th.>  V  .  .i  or  Maple  Farm,  .and 
disappearetl  w  ithout  h^viiig  c\eu  turned  her  head  ia 
look  back  at  .him. 

Laurence  Fane  was  completely  taken  by  t'lrpri-.e. 
At  first  he  thought  to  surprise  her,  bur  believing  n 
would  be  iiseloss,  he  watched  iter,  foiled  and  disap. 
pointed,  till  she  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  walked 
slowly  whence  he  had  come. 

Ho  had  but  one  card  left.    He  determined  to  pli^r 
it  without  delay,  and  know  the  wor.-.t  at  once, 
.  (To  be  Coatiaued.) 
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RECALLED  TO  LIFE. 

Near  tEe  close  of  the  sanimer  of  tlie  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight,  a 
terrible  e[jidemic,  of  a  malignant  character,  prevailed 
throughout  all  the  great  cities  of  the  south,  attacking 
thousaads  without  regard  to  wealth  or  position,  and 
invariably  resulting  in  a  speedy  fatality.  Men  fled 
■wildly  before  the  dreadful  scourge  ;  business  places 
•n-ere  closed  and  business  entirely  suspended  ;  whole 
blocks  of  the  most  palatial  mansions  were  totally  de- 
serted or  used  as  lazar-houses  ;  and  hardly  enough 
remained  oehind  to  bury  z  le  dead  In  vain  did 
medical  science  ejtert  itself  ti>  discover  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  disorder  ;  in  vain  did  pUysicians  attempt 
to  aliity  its  terrible  ravages  ;  for,  work  and  toO  as 
they  might,  the  scourge  broadened  aud  broadened, 
until  fiuaily,  cOnsumed  by  its  own  impetuous  vio- 
lence, it  gradually  died  out. 

One  sultry  afternoon  in  August,  during  this  reign 
of  ten-or,  and  whilst  the  epidemic  was  raging  at  its 
highest,  I  sat  alone  in  my  office  smoking  and  cogitat- 
ing upon  the  all-absorbing  theme  of  the  day,  when 
my  reveiie  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  the  abrupt 
and  unceremonious  entrance  of  my  friend  Charley 
Wetmore,  who,  like  myself,  was  a  young  medical 
practitioner,  almost  without  means. 

"  Hallo,  Grayson  !"  he  exclaimed,  by  way  of  salu- 
tion,  slamming  the  door  to,  and  carelessly  throwing 
himself  upon  a  chair. 

"  Hallo  !"  I  rather  moodily  returned. 

"  'Tis  found  at  last,  old  boy  !"  he  exultingly  said, 
gasping  for  breath. 

''Found  at  last  !    What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  mean  that  I  believe  I  have  discovered  the  true 
theory  of  the  temible  malady  that  has  bafHed  us  so 
long,"  he  rejoined.  And  forthwith  there  ensued  a 
hasty  explanation,  which  had  some  shght  bearings  of 
truth  about  it. 

•'  But  how  are  you  to  apply  the  test  ?"  I  hesitat- 
ingly inquired,  when  he  had  finished. 

'■  How  ?  Why,  by  dissection,  of  course,"  was  the 
reply. 

"But  it  will  be  difScult  to  provide  a  proper  sub- 
ject," I  urged.  "The  municipal  authorities,  you  know, 
have  stringently  decided  agaiu.st  the  profession  ex- 
perimenting any  more  upon  the  bodies  of  those  dying 
with  the  plague,  as  keeping  them  so  long  unburied 
tends  to  spread  the  infection." 

"  A  fig  for  the  corporate  body  !"  Wetmore  half -in- 
dignantly returned.  "  A  subject  can  be  very  easily 
e.\humecl  without  their  knowledge,  and  as  for  that, 
the  experiment  can  be  made  without  the  city." 

"  True,"  I  assented,  brushing  the  ashes  from  my 
cigar. 

■'Furthermore,"  he  went  on,  "  I  have  anticipated 
all  that,  and  everything  is  arranged.  To  my  certain 
knowledge,  a  young  lady,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 
pestilence,  was  interred  this  morning  in  an  obscure 
churchyard,  not  above  two  miles  from  town,  and  if 
you  will  accompany  me,  we  can  very  easily  obtain  the 
body,  and  also  find  some  secludea  place  wherein  to 
perform  the  experiment.  Remember,  if  we  can  suc- 
ceed, it  will  not  only  be  the  means  of  building  our 
own  fortunes,  but  will  also  be  of  the  most  incalcula- 
ble benefit  to  saii'ering  humanity. 

A  few  moments'  consideration  induced  me  to  ac- 
cept his  proposition  ;  for,  like  fell  young  men  of  my 
profession,  I  was  naturally  desirous  of  making  a  re- 
putation, and  knew  that  in  the  present  emergency  if 
I  could  aid  in  arresting  the  gigantic  strides  of  the 
terrible  destroyer  that  had  baffled  tne  attempts  of 
older  aud  more  experienced  men  than  myself,  that 
was  all  that  was  necessary  for  a  foundation  to 
build  upon.  So  just  before  nightfall  we  set  out  in 
a  close  carriage,  taking  with  us  such  implements  and 
surgical  instruments  as  would  be  necessary  for  our 
purpose,  and  accompanied  by  a  professional  "  body 
snatcher,"  whom  we  were  at  no  loss  in  engaging. 

An  hour's  drive  brought  us  to  the  place — a  dismal 
little  churchyard,  buried  in  the  heart  of  a  sobbing 
grove  of  oaks  and  pines,  and  guarded  ia  front,  as  it 
were,  by  a  grim  old  Gothic  church,  whose  frowning 
walls  wore  a  mangy,  spotted  hue.  Just  without  the 
enclosure,  and  in  the  rear,  stood  a  small  dejerted 
lodge,  in  which  we  deposited  our  tools  and  concealed 
ourselves  until  the  darkness  would  be  sufficient  for 
us  t'>  commence  work.  That  was  not  long,  however: 
idr  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  the  gloom  was  so 
intense  that  we  were  forced  t<>  light  the  dark-lantern 
which  we  had  provided,  and  which  was  to  serve  us  in 
o>»r  nocturnal  labours.    Then,  selecting  a  couple  of 
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spades  and  a  pick,  we  quitted  the  old  house  and 
sou'^ht  the  dismal  churchyard. 

Men  always  breathe  more  softly  in  the  quiet  and 
solemn  atmosjihere  of  such  a  place — tread  as  though 
afraid  of  waking  the  silent  sleepers  underground. 
That  night  we  crept  forward  among  the  tall  grey 
tombstones  like  flitting  ghosts — so  softly,  that  I 
stopped  once,  for  it  startled  me,  my  own  cat-like 
tread. 

At  length  we  came  to  a  pause  beside  a  mound  of 

freshly  thrown-up  earth,  in  a  low,  marshy  comer  of 
the  cbarchyard,  and  Wetmore,  who  carried  the  lan- 
tern in  his  hand,  turned  the  fuU  blaze  upon  it,  nar- 
rowly scanning  it  as  he  did  so. 

"  This  is  the  place,"  he  observed,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation. 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  .\nd  we  must  work  expeditiously, 

too,  for  there  is  a  storm  brewing." 

All  the  afternoon  angry  masses  of  broken  clouds 
had  been  piled  up  in  the  west,  harbingers  of  a  furious 
tempest  ;  and  as  night  had  come  on  they  had  united, 
becoming  more  compact  and  threatening,  and  now 
completely  shrouded  the  whole  face  of  the  steely 
blue  sky.  Every  now  and  then  a  vivid  flash  of  lisrht- 
uing  would  blize  like  a  tiery  meteor  across  the  inky 
Sea  of  darkness,  followed  by  a  deafening  crash  of 
thunder  that  was  almost  incessant  in  its  hoarse,  angry 
mutteriugs.  The  wind,  too,  had  suddenly  sprung  up, 
and  howled  and  shrieked  like  a  demon  spirit  as  it 
dashed  along  with  a  wild  and  fearful  sw-oop— pausing, 
rising  again,  and  then  dying  out  in  the  distance  with 
a  long,  low,  melancholy  wail. 

"  The  rain  is  at  hand  even  now,"  said  Wetmore, 
softly. 

Sure  enough,  we  could  hear  the  great  drops  pat- 
tering upon  the  roof  of  the  frowning  old  church,  and 
not  a  few  fell  dawn  at  our  side  and  upon  our  upturned 
faces  ;  but  nothing  deterred,  we  set  to  work  with  a 
hearty  good  will.  I  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  grave, 
holding  the  flickering  lantern,  whose  beams  pierced 
the  intense  darknes^^,  whilst  the  others,  with  arms 
bared,  threw  out  the  damp,  clayed  earth  with  in- 
credible swiftness. 

Down,  down  they  went,  each  stroke  of  the  spade 
reverberating  with  a  hollow  sound  upon  the  humid 
atmosphere.  Every  nerve  of  their  bodies  was  strained 
to  its  task  ;  their  breath  was  short  and  heavy,  and 
great  drops  of  perspiration  glittered  upon  their  brows. 
But  all  their  exertions  were  futile,  for^carcely  one- 
half  of  the  work  was  accomplished  when  the  rain 
began  to  pour  down  in  torrents.  Still,  after  having 
done  so  much,  we  were  determined  not  to  abandon 
our  undertaking  now  ;  yet  it  was  not  until  we  had 
toiled  in  the  mud  aud  water  fully  an  hour  that  we 
were  rewarded  bj'  reaching  the  coffin. 

This  it  required  all  our  united  eflort*  to  raise  to 
the  surface  ;  and  after  depositing  it  upon  the  marshy 
sward,  a  chisel  was  produced  and  the  lid  quickly 
taken  olf.  I'hen,  hastily  removing  the  body,  and 
wrapping  it  in  a  coarse  cloth  that  had  been  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  the  rich  metallic  case  was 
restored  to  its  place  in  the  damp  ground,  and  the 
grave  refilled. 

Drenched  to  the  skin,  -we  moved  noiselessy  away 
towards  the  gate  of  the  shadowy  necropolis,  picking 
our  way  cautiously  among  the  ghostly  tombstones, 
and  bearing  with  us  the  still  aud  icy  form  that  we 
had  gathered  up  from  the  dust.  When  we  reached 
the  old  lodge,  the  body  was  deposited  upon  a  rude 
bench  in  a  distant  angle  of  the  room,  aud  our  im- 
mediate attention  was  turned  to  the  kindling  of  a 
fire.  This  was  easily  accomplished,  as  a  quantity  of 
dry  fuel  was  found  stored  away  beneath  the  floor, 
and  we  were  soon  enjoying  its  genial  warmth. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  our  saturated  clothes  were 
somewhat  dry,  and  Wetmore  and  myself  were  upon 
the  point  of  turning  om-  attention  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  when  our  professional  (?)  friend,  who  had  been 
arranging  the  body  more  conveniently  for  the  knife, 
rushed  back  to  the  lire  with  a  face  almost  as  ghastly 
as  the  one  that  lay  hid  beneath  the  rude  covering 
that  he  had  just  dropped. 

"  ?ily  God!"  he  yelled,  seizing  me  convulsively  by 
the  arm  and  leering  frightfully  back  at  the  body. 

"  What  is  it,  man  V  I  asked,  shaking  loose  his  grasp. 

He  shook  his  head  ominously,  and  stood  panting 
and  shivering  for  some  moments  over  the  fire. 

"  Well?"  I  said  at  length,  with  anxious  suspense. 

"  Did  you  hear  it  ?"  he  gasped,  giving  me  a  queer  | 
look,  and  jerking  his  finger  behind  him  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  body. 

"  Hear  it  5"  I  repeated,  qucstioningly. 

"  Yes — moaning  '"  he  muttered,  in  a  startled 
whisDer. 
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'•  Bah!"  Wfttmore  exclaimed,  half-indignantly. 
"I  tell  you  it's  so,"  persifited  the  man.  ""l  ha^ 
arranged  the  hands,  an'  straitened  the  limbs,  an'  wa« 
about  to  place  the  head  in  a  easier  position,  when  I 
thought  I  heard  a  sort  of  gaspin'  in  the  throat,  an' 
bendin'  over  to  see  if  it  wasn't  only  »  faocy,  a  low 
pitiful  moan  eame  up  from  the  bundle.  I  tell  you 
it's  BO  !" 

Wetmore  gave  me  a  strange,  meaning  look,  and  as 
if  impelled  by  the  same  irresistible  curiosity,  we  both 
proceeded  to  where  the  body  reclmed.  As  I  went  in 
front  I  unhesitatingly  threw  aside  the  covering,  and 
peered  down  at  the  rigid  sleeper.  There  was  some- 
thing almost  startingly  beautiful  in  the  sweet  young 
face  that  lay  upturned  to  the  griiry  roof;  aud  the 
mute  while  lips,  and  the  soft,  sad  expression  of  the 
countenance  that  had  been  purged  of  all  earthly 
grossness,  seemed  reproving  us  for  having  ever  dis- 
turbed her  in  her  peaceful  sleep  in  the  quiet  city  of 
the  white-robed  dead. 

"  'Twould  be  sacrilege  to  desecrate  that  form  with 
the  knife  and  scalpel,"  I  said,  more  to  myself  than  to 
my  com[jauion,  dropping  the  cloth,  and  turning  away 
to  the  fire. 

He  made  no  reply,  but  turned  and  followed  me. 
'■  It  was  ouly  a  fancy,"  he  said  to  the  cowering  at- 
tendant, after  a  moment's  hesitation 

That  indiwdual,  however,  shook  his  bead  in  hii 
peculiar  way,  which  signified  as  much  as  to  say,  ''  I 
tell  you  it's  so  ;"  and  fiien,  seating  himself  upon  a 
billet  of  wood  that  lay  in  one  comer  near  the  hearth, 
and  dropping  his  chin  in  both  hands,  fell  into  a  fit  of 
deep  mental  abstraction. 

But  scarcely  had  our  equilibrium  been  restored, 
and  the  Uttle  unpleasant  interruption  forgotten  when, 
apparently  prcceeding  directly  from  the  corpse,  came 
a  low,  anguished  moan — a  moan  such  as  I  have  often 
heard  uttered  by  those  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Wo 
were  ail  upon  our  feet  in  an  instant,  and  Wetmore 'a 
hand  frantically  caught  my  arm. 

"  What  does  it  mean,  Ci.arley  ?"  I  asked,  after  giv« 
ing  him  a  puzzled  stare. 

He  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  and,  without  reply« 
ing,  turned  away. 

"  It's  very  strange,"  muttered  the  professional  man, 
shrinking  into  one  comer,  and  eyeing  the  bundle  with 
a  mixture  of  unfeigned  terror  aud  awe.  "  Twenty 
years  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in  the  business,  anfi 
I  never  saw  the  like  before." 

We  stood  there  over  the  smouldering  fire  fully  five 
minutes,  silently  regardiiiL-  the  fitful  embers,  and 
each  busy  with  his  own  refit  u  ions,  which,  in  the  main, 
were  not  very  pleasing  ones.  Wetmore  looked  moody 
and  dejected ;  the  other  had  more  of  irrepressible  ter- 
ror depicted  upon  his  countenance  ;  whilS  I,  though 
not  a  believer  iu  the  supernatural,  was  yet  a  littlft 
puzzled. 

"  Well,"  I  said  at  length,  breaking  the  ominous 
silence,  "  shall  we  proceed  ?" 

'■  Of  course,"  was  the  moody  reply. 
"  Not  in  the  face  of  that  warning,"  remonstrated 
the  "  snatcher,"  with  a  sliuuder. 

Wetmore  gave  the  man  a  look  of  withering  con- 
tempt. Somehow  he  had  suddenly  become  gloomy 
and  irascible — a  thing  foreign  to  his  sanguine  tempe. 
rament;  aud  I  was  puzzled  to  understand  him. 
"  It  was  a  warning,"  argued  the  man  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Hold  your  tongue!"  Wetmore  fiercely  exclaimed, 
turning  upon  him. 

"A  man  may  speak,  I  suppose,"  growled  the  other. 
"  And  hyenas  may  be  silent  iu  matters  that  do  not 
concern — " 

Another  low  moan  issuing  from  beneath  the  tat- 
tered cloth  cut  short  the  speaker's  further  words, 
and  set  us  to  staring  in  lilank  dismay  at  one  another. 

".Strange!"  I  exclaimed  at  length  in  a  low  voice, 
"  We  must  have  been  observed,  Charley — " 

'•  And  this  is  some  trick  to  frighten  us  away,"  he 
finished,  as  I  hesitated. 
"  Exactly,"  I  replied. 
"  If  it  is  so,'  he  angrily  began,  "  I'll — " 
A  sudden  startling  shriek  from  the  snatcher,  wh* 
rushed  wildly  to  the  door  and  out  into  the  night, 
caused  us  to  direct  our  eyes  to  the  bundle,  and  to 
our  indescribable"  horror  and  amazement  we  beheld 
the  supposed  corpse  sitting  in  an  upright  position  on 
the  bench,  her  sweet  pale  face   turned  with  a  fright- 
ened look  up'm  us.  and  her  great  blue  eyes  opened 
I  to  t'neir  widest  with  :  ^ort  of  dreamy  astonishment. 
"  Where  am  I?    ^\  .  at  means  this!"  came  in  silvery 
accents  from  the  pallid  lips. 

•'  'Tis  as  I  half  su.spected  at  first,  Grayson,"  Wet- 
more whispered,  clutching  my  shoulder. 

Everything  was  plain  now.    The  cause  of  thosa 
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tnysteriotis  moans  was  made  visible  at  a  glance,  and 
the  troth  as  it  appeared  was  almost  as  appalling  aa 
they  had  been  puazling.  The  girl  had  been  buried 
alive  !  Not  intentionally  of  course,  but  while  in  a 
comatose  state  produced  by  her  disorder,  and  our 
rude  handling,  and  the  cold  rain  which  had  com- 
jdetely  saturated  her  thin  and  scanty  garments,  had 
•erved  to  restore  the  suspended  animation. 

Luckily,  I  had  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  my  pocket,  of 
which  she  partook  plentifully,  and  was  soon  able  to 
■it  up  by  the  fire.  Then,  in  the  blandest  possible 
way,  we  explained  to  the  poor,  shivering  creature 
the  whole  night's  transactions  necessarily  omitting 
nothing. 

Of  course  the  position  in  which  we  were  placed 
was  a  very  unpleasant  one,  and  our  introduction  to 
^e  mourning  family  upon  conveying  the  girl  to  her 
home  onethat  was  hardly  desirable  ;  yet  we  smoothed 
it  over  as  well  as  possible,  and  in  the  joyous  re- 
union that  followed  everything  else  was  forgotten. 

We  signally  failed  in  establishing  the  truth  of  my 
friend  Wetmore's  theory  ;  yet  in  the  end  he  was  re- 
warded for  all  his  toil  by  a  priceless  recompense — the 
heart  and  hand  of  her  whom  he  had  been  instru- 
mental in  recalling  to  life. 


THE  MISSING  BRIDEGROOM. 

"  Papa,  I  would  thank  you  for  a  check  for  £80  be- 
ftre  you  go  down  town  this  morning." 

"  Why  do  you  want  so  much,  Anthine  ?  I  thought 
I  gave  you  £40  yesterday." 

"  True,  papa  ;  but  Madame  Fontaine  gives  a  wed- 
ding reception  for  her  daughter  Clara  next  Wednes- 
day evening,  and  I  must  have  a  dress  suitable  for 
the  occasion." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  ;  your  father  delights  in  no- 
thing so  much  as  in  seeing  you  enjoy  the  rich  bless- 
ings that  have  been  given  us.  I  love  to  see  you  look 
a  very  queen  among  the  rest.  I  was  sadly  disturbed 
yesterday  afternoon." 

"  Why,  papa  1"  And  stately  Anthine  Elleston, 
leaned  over  the  velvet  easy  chair,  and  drew  her 
white  fingers  caressingly  through  the  silky,  white 
hair  of  the  father  she  loved  so  well. 

"  Because,  just  as  I  was  leaving  my  office,  to  step 
into  the  carriage,  a  little  black-eyed  child,  with  such 
a  famished  face,  put  out  her  thin  hand  and  begged 
for  a  penny — only  one,  because  her  papa  was  so  sick 
and  hungry.  I  was  tired,  and  cold,  and  impatient, 
and  I  told  the  child  I  had  nothing  lor  her,  and  hur- 
ried into  the  carriage,  and  told  John  to  drive  on. 
But  I  caught  the  disappointed  look  on  that  child's 
face,  and  it  has  haunted  me  ever  since." 

"  My  dear  father,  you  are  too  sensitive  about  such 
things.  You  were  in  no  way  to  blame  You  cannot 
be  expected  to  give  to  every  little  beggar  child  you 
meet." 

"I  know,  Thenia,"  that  was  his  pet  name  for  his 
elegant  daughter,  but  I  have  been  thinking  that  as 
God  has  given  much  to  us,  He  will  expect  much 
from  us." 

"  We  do  all  we  can,  I  am  sure  ;  .and  I  would  think 
no  more  about  this  little  incident.  The  child  will 
get  along  well  eno'ttgh.  They  all  mana^  to  live  in 
some  way." 

So  the  matter  rested  ;  neither  father  nor  daughter 
forgetting  it,  either  when  the  costly  dress  was  bought, 
or  later  still,  when  in  the  elegantly  appointed  boudoir 
Anthine  Elleston  stood  before  the  long  pier-glass, 
that  reflected  back  her  stately  form,  in  sdl  its  queen- 
like beauty,  arrayed  in  the  sea-green  silk,  whose  folds, 
as  she  moved,  seemed  like  so  many  silver-tipped 
waves,  half  hid  though  they  were  by  the  costly  lace 
flounces.  Diamonds  and  rubies  sparkled  on  her  fair 
neck,  were  clasped  on  each  shapely  aim,  and  shone 
amid  the  satin-like  coils  of  her  dark  hair,  that  was 
wound  in  the  form  of  a  coronet  round  her  head,  and 
a  gem  larger  than  the  the  rest  sparkled  above  her 
forehead. 

She  was  a  beautiful  woman  ;  she  knew  it,  and 
gloried  in  it.  Her  father  was  proud  of  her,  and  she 
strove  to  please  him ;  but  that  which  steeled  her 
heart,  and  made  her  so  haughty  and  reserve*^ — so 
heartless,  as  her  admirers  said — was  the  fearful  blow 
ahe  received  when  only  eighteen. 

On  that  eighteenth  birthnight  the  grand  old  man- 
sion was  thrown  open  to  a  goodly  company,  and  An- 
thine, in  her  fair  young  beauty,  with  the  orange 
flowers  on  her  brow,  sat  waiting,  with  her  bridal 
robes  around  her,  for  him  who  had  chosen  her  to 
walk  beaide  him  down  life's  pathway. 


Paul  Wellington  wag  a  noble  fellow,  manly,  and 
truthful,  and  upright,  in  every  action  of  his  life; 
even  then,  though  only  twenty-five,  a  man  of  some 
note.  ♦  , 

Sirs.  Grundy,  even,  was  satisfied  with  the  match, 
and  said  they  would  make  a  noble  couple,  and  were 
well  worthy  of  each  other. 

But  on  his  bridal  night,  with  guests  waiting  and 
the  bride  as  beautiful  aud  loving  as  a  bride  could  be, 
and  the  minister  with  prayer-book  in  his  hand — no 
bridegroom  came  to  claim  the  bride.  A  telegram 
was  sent,  and  the  answer  came  at  once  that 
Paul  Wellington,  on  the  day  he  expected  to  start  for 
his  bride,  sailed  in  a  steamer  for  America,  without 
any  explanation  whatever. 

It  was  a  fearful  blow  to  poor  Anthine,  but  her 
pride  came  to  her  rescue,  and  when  she  went  out 
again  she  was,  as  we  find  her  now,  stately  and  far 
more  beautiful  than  in  her  loving  girlhood. 

It  has  been  seven  years  since  that  night,  when 
that  act  of  her  lover,  who  seemed  so  noble  and  good 
to  her,  sent  the  chil  iness  of  death  to  her  heart.  It 
was  past  understanding,  and  after  a  time  she  ceased 
trying  to  comprehend  it,  and  sealed  her  heart  to 
mankind,  clinging  only  to  her  father,  who  idolized 
her. 

Paul  Wellington  came  back,  came  once  to  Anthine, 
and  begged  to  see  her,  but  she  refused  to  meet  him. 
Then  he  sent  her  a  letter,  entreating  her  to  read  his 
explanation  ;  but  she  returned  it  unopened. 

He  became  distinguished  in  his  profession,  and  oc- 
casionally they  met  in  society,  and  though  Anthine 
could  not  help  noticing  the  sad  expression  of  his  face, 
she  invariably  avoided  meeting  his  glances,  and  when 
obliged  to  speak  to  him,  she  did  so  with  as  much 
coolness  as  politeness  would  allow. 

To-night  she  knows  Paul  Wellington  is  to  be  an 
honoured  guest  at  her  friend's  house,  and  almost 
imconsciously  she  has  chosen  her  dress  to  suit  hia 
tastes,  as  she  remembered  it  so  long  ago. 

Now  she  fastens  her  gloves,  and  picks  up  the 
jewelled  bouquet-holder,  in  a  half  reverie,  thinking, 
perhaps,  of  a  time  when  she  wa.<)  bride-expectant,  as 
happy  for  a  little  tim^  as  the  bride  she  was  going  to 
greet. 

"  Oh,  will  happiness  never  come  to  me  again  ?"  she 
murmurs  softly  to  hei-self,  as  she  sinks  on  the  carriage 
cushions,  and  is  rolled  rapidly  away.  The  parlours  were 
crowded,  the  music  was  perfect,  the  gu^ts  the  gayest, 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  the  handsomest,  the  whole 
scene  like  Pome,fairy  picture  ;  somehow,  in  spite  of 
the  admiration  universally  accorded  to  her,  as  she 
moved  up  and  down  the  long  room,  looking  every 
inch  a  queen  in  her  royal  beauty,  her  heart  was 
strangely  sad,  and  it  was  a  positive  relief  when  a  maid 
in  attendance  brought  her  a  sealed  note. 

Breaking  the  seal  in  the  dressing-room,  she  rerd  : 
In  memory  of  one  who  loved  yon,  "  not  wisely,  bnt  too 
well."   Uonie  to  your  d>1ng  cousin    I  send  my  little  girl 
to  conduct  you,  late  though  it  is.    You  won't  refuse  me, 
Anthine,  you  cannot  when  I  am  dying. 

James  Holmes. 

It  was  all  very  strange,  but  Anthine,  noble-hearted 
as  ever,  never  hesitated  a  moment.  That  Cousin 
James  had  been  the  bane  of  her  life.  A  gay,  rollick- 
some  fellow,  whose  love  for  jokes  was  unbounded, 
and  whose  love  for  Anthine  was  a  mixture  of  teasing 
and  adoration.  A  long  time  ago  he  declared  his  in- 
tention of  going  to  seek  his  fortune  and  a  wife,  and 
this  note  Aithine  holds  in  her  hand  is  the  first  they 
have  heard  of  him  in  all  these  long  years. 

It  took  but  a  moment  to  send  for  her  father,  and 
give  their  adieus  to  their  hostess,  and  find  the  little 
girl  waiting  at  the  gate,  and  then  direct  their  driver 
to  the  address  the  httle  girl  gave  them.  But  it  was 
a  sudden  change,  to  go  from  the  grand  mansion,  with 
its  beautiful  grounds  and  gas-light,  and  music,  and 
feasting,  only  a  few  streets  back,  into  such  depth  of 
misery  and  tilth  and  wickedness,  as  they  found  them- 
selves, when  the  carriage  stopped  before  a  tumbled 
down-looking  building,  with  broken  windows  and 
rickety  steps.  Even  Anthine's  step  faltered,  as  they 
followed  the  quick  step  of  the  little  girl,  through  long, 
narrow  halls,  up  broken  stairways,  down  dark  pas- 
sages, until  the  garret  was  reached  at  last,  hearing  at 
every  door  the  vilest  oaths,  and  often  screams  and 
blows. 

Anthine  often  had  visited  the  poor,  and  to  the  sick 
and  needy  had  often  brought  clothes  and  deUcacies, 
but  such  misery  she  had  read  of,  but  thovj^t  it  a 
stretch  of  a  vivid  writer's  imagination  ;  now  she  knew 
it  to  be  real. 

Opening  a  door  that  hung  by  one  hinge,  they  en- 
tered the  room  of  death.    One  tallow  candle  lighted 
XQQm.  but  after  the  darkness  of  the  hall,  it  seemed 


quite  alight,  and  showed  plainly  the  straw  bod  in  the 
corner,  on  which  lay  gasping  the  little  girl's  father. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  that  faded,  sallow  face  and 
attenuated  form  could  ever  have  been  the  dashing, 
fun-loving  James. 

"  Oh,  Thenia,  I  knew  you  would  come.  I  felt  you 
must,"  said  he  feebly,  as  he  held  out  a  thin  hand  to 
each  of  them.  "  God  is  good,  when  I  least  deserve  it." 

"  Tut  !  tut !  boy  ;  why  haven't  you  sent  to  Us, 
nay,  come  to  us,  instead  of  sufl'oring  like  this  ?"  spoke 
out  good  Mr.  Elleston. 

"  Oh,  uncle,  I  could  not,  until  life  was  despaired  of, 
come  to  those  I  have  so  deeply  injured." 

"  Hush,  James;  you  were  wild,  but  you  never  hurt 
us  or  injured  us;  aud  it  is  folly  to  talk  so.  You  must 
go  home  with  us  now." 

"  Uncle,  Anthine,  ^our  kindness  overpowers  me. 
Don'tyou  see,  can't  you  see,  that  I  am  dying  ?  and 
oh,  I  must  tell  you  while  life  lasts." 

"  Tell  us  what,  James  ?"  asked  Anthine,  softly,  aa 
she  put  her  cool,  soft  hand  over  his  fevered  fore- 
head. 

"  Thenia,  do  you  remember  your  wedding  night, 
seven  years  ago  ?  And  did  you  ever  wonder  why 
Paul  never  came  to  you?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  indeed.  Tell  me,  do  you  know  why  ?" 
and  unconsciously  she  drew  away. 

"  Oh,  Thenia,  it  was  some  of  my  accursed  folly.  I 
loved  yon  and  hated  Paul,  and  was  envious  of  him 
for  having  won  what  I  was  unworthy  of.  And  the 
morning  before  he  expected  to  start  for  you  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  telling  him  you  were  mairied  to  your 
cousin,  James  Holmes,  and  was  to  start  immediately 
on  your  bridal  tour,  bidding  him  forget  you  and  seek 
some  one  more  worthy.  To  that  letter  your  name 
was  signed,  Thenia.  You  know  Paul's  proud  heart, 
how  such  a  blow  was  death  to  him,  and  how  he  sailed 
in  the  first  vessel  that  left  the  harbour.  I  thought  to 
win  you  then,  Thenia,  but  in  your  proud  eyes  1  saw 
no  hope  of  ever  taking  Paul's  place,  so  I  went  away 
and  found  a  soft- voiced  little  girl,  who  Invcd  me  only 
too  well,  and  only  lived  long  enough  after  1  called  her 
wife  to  give  me  a  little  velvet-cheeked  baby,  whom 
we  christened  Anthine  after  you,  and  then,  with  that 
innocent  baby  looking  into  my  eyes,  I  wrote  again  to 
Paul  and  confessed  my  wickedness.  Directly  with 
new  hopes,  he  came  to  you,  but  you  refused  to  see 
him,  he  wrote  you,  but  you  returned  his  letter  un- 
opened, and  with  a  sjiddened  heart  he  bcsran  anew, 
striving  for  fame  and  honour,  that  you  might  know 
he  was  incapable  of  the  base  act  of  which  you  be- 
lieved him  guilty.  When  he  sought  me  he  could  not 
find  me  until  a  few  days  ago.  It  was  very  wicked, 
Thenia,  but  oh,  forgive  me,"  pleaded  the  dying  man. 

"  It  was,  James,  but  we  are  taught  to  forgive," 
spoke  up  her  pure,  clear  voice,  though  her  eyes  weie 
full  of  tears. 

Poor  James  Holmes  was  weeping  too,  as  he  gathered 
his  little  girl  closer,  but  he  was  failing,' as  they  could 
all  see.  Suddenly  his  eyes  brightened,  and  he  said, 
feebly  : 

"  There  is  his  step  on  the  stairs.  Thank  Heaven, 
he  has  not  come  too  late.  I  can  see  the  hands  clasped 
that  once  I  separated." 

A  moment  more  and  Paul  Wellington,  in  all  his 
noble  manhood,  stood  before  them. 

One  clasp  of  the  sick  man's  hand,  one  look  iu 
Anthine's  eyes,  and  the  estranged  ones  were  weeping 
in  each  other's  arms.  Out  of  the  darkness  has  camo 
light.  Henceforth  when  they  wept  they  would  weep 
together, 

Mr.  Elleston  grasped  Paul's  hand  warmly,  and  then 
they  turned  to  him  whose  troubled  look  still  ti  Id  that 
life's  care  was  not  yet  ended.  He  was  pointing  at  his 
little  daughter. 

"She  shall  be  cherished  and  cared  for,"  was  Paul's 
solemn  answer,  as  he  put  his  hand  on  her  curly  head, 
while  her  little  eyes  looked  from  one  to  another  in 
childish  wonder. 

All  care  was  over.  He  had  sinned  much,  and  much 
had  been  forgiven.  The  film  of  death  was  gathering 
now,  but  a  settled  peace  came  over  his  face,  as  his 
uncle  prayed  that  Heaven  would  be  merciful,  and 
then  his  soul  was  borne  from  emth  away. 

Months  after  this,  when  the  little  one  had  grown 
accustomed  to  her  new  home  and  her  new  relatives, 
there  was  a  joyous  but  quiet  wedding.  Anthine  is  as 
queenlike  and  beautiful  as  over,  but  her  greatest  joy 
is  in  her  own  home  with  her  father,  and  husband, 
aud  children.  Her  little  namesake  is  tenderly  cher- 
ished, and  little  pleading  voices  that  say  a  ''penny, 
only  one,"  are  never  turned  away  empty-handed,  for 
the  little  dark-eyed  child  that  haunted  Mr.  Elleston 
BO  was  poor  James's  little  Anthine. 


THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


April  2  IE7^, 


LOST  AND  FOUND. 


A  proud,  stern  man  was  Geoffrey  Peyton,  and  rich 
t^ithal  in  wealth  and  honours. 

He  had  won  distinction  at  the  bar  and  on  the 
tench. 

How  deeply  his  proud  heart  had  suffered  those  fa- 
miliar only  with  his  cold  and  haughty  bearing  would 
bare  been  surprised  to  know. 

Not  very  early  in  life  he  married  one  whom  he  had 
long  loTed  with  an  ardent  devotion  often  character- 
istic of  men  like  him,  and  of  which  weaker  nature  g 
are  incapable. 

In  his  eai-ly  struggles  with  poverty  he  had  kept 
Lis  love  a  secret.  He  would  have  suffered  his  heart 
to  break  sooner  than  have  had  it  whispered  he  was 
seeking  advancement  through  an  alliance  with  rich 
eld  Ronald  Mason's  daughter. 

But  when  ha  could  hold  up  his  head  with  the 
,Trighest  in  the  land  he  no  longer  hesitated  to  speak 
the  words  he  had  been  so  many  years  waiting  to  utter, 
«nd  which  Alice  Mason  had  been  as  many  waiting  to 
hear. 

A  few  -years  of  unalloyed  felicity  followed  their 
^marriage.  Though  proud  and  stern  as  ever  to  the 
.  outside  world,  not  the  same  man  was  Geoffrey  Pey- 
ton at  home,  his  wife  by  his  side  and  his  bright-eyed 
boy  prattling  on  his  knee.  There  he  forgot  his  pride, 
save  that  he  felt  in  those  he  laved  ;  forgot  fame  and 
ambition  and  greatness,  and  remembered  only  that 
he  was  happy. 

Then  came  a  blow  which  fell  none  the  lighter  on 
tb<5  proud  man's  head  because  he  gave  no  sign  of 
yit  iding.  Death  crossed  his  threshold  and  took  from 
.him  first  his  wife  and  then  his  child. 

The  last  of  these  bereavements  was  peculiarly  dis- 
iressing.  The  child  had  gone  for  a  walk  with  his 
■BOise  by  the  riverside,  and  in  a  moment  of  inatten- 
tkiQ  on  the  part  of  the  nurse,  had  strayed  out  of 
sight.  Soon  after  his  hat  was  found  floating  on  the 
water.  Alarm  was  given  ;  search  was  made  ;  the 
riVer  was  dragged  ;  but  in  vain.  The  child  was  no- 
where to  be  found.  Tbe  body,  in  all  likelihood,  had 
been  "borne  out  by  the  tide. 

Gfjoffrey  Peyton  bore  his  loss  in  silence.  What 
his  grief  was  no  one  knew,  for  no  one  was  permitted 
to  look  upon  it,  and  sympathy  he  would  have  resented 
9S  an  impertinence. 

1         r         ■>  f 
••••>«*•* 

Years  epod,  and  Geoffrey  Peyton  had  become  an 
old  man.  At  his  death  his  large  fortune  would  de- 
scend by  law  to  a  distant  relative,  a  young  man 
whose  avarice  kept  him  free  from  all  costly  vices,  and 
who,  most  vices  being  costly,  enjoyed,  in  consequence, 
an  excellent  reputation. 

But  Mr.  Peyton  had  opinions  of  his  own  as  to  the 
disposition  of  his  property.  Like  many  men  of  his 
caste,  he  had  an  aversion  to  the  division  of  estates  ; 
'  and  while  not  inclined  to  disinherit  his  kinsman,  of 
whom  he  knew  nothing  but  his  reputation,  which, 
we  have  already  said,  was  good,  there  was  one  other 
whose  claims  he  felt  it  would  be  unjust  to  overlook. 

He  had  brought  up  in  his  house,  and  in  some  sort 
udopted,  Gertrude  Gray,  the  orphan  daughter  of  an 
old  friend  to  whom  he  had  been  beholden  in  his  daj-s 
of  struggle,  and  who  had  died  leaving  his  only  child 
destitute. 

Mr.  Peyton's  plan,  duly  set  forth  in  his  will,  was 
to  settle  his  property  in  equal  portions  on  Gertrude 
and  his  kinsman,  provided  they  married  each  other  in 
a  given  period.  If  either  declined  the  match,  the  share 
of  the  one  declining  was  to  go  to  the  other  ;  and  if 
both  declined,  the  whole  was  given  in  trust  for  cer' 
tain  charities. 

Three  years  before  the  occurrences  of  which  we  are 
now  to  speak,  Geoige  Hayne  had  sought  and  obtained 
employm'jut  of  Mr.  Peyton  as  his  secretary.  The 
young  man  proved  faithful  and  diligent,  manifesting, 
moreover,  qualities  of  intellect  which  induced  his  em- 
ployer to  encourage  the  devotion  of  his  leisure  time 
to  a  coarse  of  legal  study. 

George  made  so  good  use  of  his  opportunities,  that 
by  the  end  of  thi-ee  years  he  was  prepared  for  admis' 
sion  to  the  bar.  He  had  learned  other  things  besides 
law  in  the  meantime.  He  had  learned,  for  iustance, 
how  pretty  Gertrude  Gray  was,  and  how  devotedly 
he  loved  her;  though  he  w;is  too  straightforward  to 
'*«U  her  8o  without  first  aakiiig;  .;»eroiusioa  o£  Ms. 


Peyton,  with  whom,  at  last,  he  sought  an  interview 
for  that  purpose. 

Modestly,  but  unreservedly,  the  young  rnan  ex- 
plained the  state  of  his  feeling.^,  and  was  about  to  ex- 
prasA  tlie  hope  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  Kpeak  to 
Gertrude  herself  on  the  subject,  when  Mr.  Peyton  cut 
him  short. 

"  Is  this  the  return  you  make  for  my  confidence," 
he  exclaimed — "  yqu  whom  I  have  trusted  and  taken 
so  much  interest  in  ?" 

"  I  am  unconscious,  sir,  of  having  abused  your 
trust,  or  ill-rcquitcd  your  kindne.sn,"  replied  the 
youth,  with  a  touch  of  the  other's  j>ride  in  his  man- 
ner,; "  nor  can  I  perceive  aught  that  is  reprehensible 
in  the  honest  attachment  I  have  this  day  declared  for 
Gertrude  Gray." 

"  Would  you  do  her  a  real  service  ?" 

"  I  would  die  for  her  !"  said  Georgfe  earnestly. 

"  You  can  do  her  a  greater  favour  at  less  coiit,"  re- 
turned the  other  dryly 

"  Name  it." 

"  Never  see  her — never  speak  to  her.  I  am  not 
one  lightly  to  make  or  break  a  promise  ;  and  I 
solemnly  promise  that,  should  you  repeat  your  foolish 
avowal  to  Gertrude,  and  should  she  be  weak  enough 
to  listen  to  it,  instead  of  bringing  you  the  fortune 
with  which  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  endow  her,  she 
shall  come  to  you  a  beggar  like  yourself." 

"  You  do  me  rank  injustice,"  answered  George, 
whose  cheeks  flushed,  "  by  the  intimation  which  has 
just  escaped  you.  I  have  never  thought  of  Miss  Gray 
with  an  eye  to  any  prospects  she  may  have  in  connec- 
tion with  your  fortune.  I  have  loved  her  for  her  own 
ake." 

"  Then  fi^r  her  sake  desist  from  a  scheme  which, 
if  successful,  must  reduce  her  to  beggary.  If  you 
possess  a  tithe  of  the  unselfishness  you  profess,  you 
will  heed  this  warning  and  go  your  way.  I  have 
other  plans  for  Gertrude. 

A  moment's  reflection  convinced  George  that, 
harsh  as  Mr.  Peyton's  words  were,  in  one  respect  they 
were  just.  It  would  be  selfishness  to  persist  in  seek- 
ing happiness  at  the  cost  of  her  whom  he  pretended 
to  love. 

"  I  shall  leave  this  place  to-morrow,"  he  said,  and 
turned  away. 

•         •         •,         •         .  • 

The  rporning  papers  announced  the  loss  of  a  great 
steamer.  Nearly  all  on  board  had  perished  ;  and 
among  the  names  of  the  lost  was  that  of  George 
Hayne.  Gertrude  Gray  swooned  when  she  read  it, 
and  Mr,  Peyton  felt  not  quite  easy  in  his  conscience. 

That  evening,  as  he  sat  moodily  in  his  study,  he 
was  interrupted  by  a  vi.sitor,  a  woman,  whose  form, 
once  tall,  was  bent  vtth  age,  and  whose  wrinkled  face 
and  wild  dark  eye  had  something  sinister  in  them. 

"  I'ray  be  seated  and  explain  the  reason  of  your 
visit,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Peyton,  pointing  to  a  chair. 

Taking  the  proffered  seat,  she  remained  for  a  time 
silent,  gazing  intently  on  the  face  before  her.  Time 
had  graven  deep  lines  upon  it,  and  sorrow  deeper  still. 
As  she  perused  them,  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  more 
like  a  shadow  than  a  smile,  flitted  over  her  counte- 
nance. 

"  You  had  a  son  once,"  she  said. 

The  lines  grew  deeper  on  the  face  she  was  studying, 
and  a  pained  expression  came  over  it. 

"  J,  too,  had  a  son,"  she  continued,  "  an  only  one, 
as  yours  was.  In  a  sudden  affray,  he  h.ad  the  misfor- 
tune, in  a  moment  of  p.ission,  to  slay  his  antii!j;onist, 
who  was  quite  as  blamable  as  himself.  The  jury  de- 
cided it  murder,  but  recommended  him  to  mercy. 
My  boy's  life  was  in  your  hands.  I  beg-ged  of  you 
on  my  knees.  The  law  had  intrusted  you  with  the 
dispensation  of  merc\',  'out  you  had  no  mercy.  You 
turned  aside  from  my  jirayers,  and  my  sou  was  al- 
lowed to  die  a  felon's  death." 

Geoll'rey  Peyton  remembered  now  the  face  that  had 
often  haunted  him  since  the  day  it  had  been  turned 
pleadingly  upon  him,  and  vividly  recalled  the  look  of 
auKuisb  it  had  worn  when  he  spwke  the  relenluess 
words  th  ct  crushed  hoye  out  of  a  mot'aer's  heart. 

"  That  day,"  she  resumed,  "I  took  an  oath  to  make 
you  feel,  if  possible,  alll  then  felt.  I  stole  away 
your  child." 

"  My  child— is  he  alive  ?" 

"Listen.  I  stcile  away  your  child,  and  left  you  to 
mourn  him  as  dead.  1  took  him  to  a  distance  and 
reared  him  as  my  own.  I  bore  no  malice  towards  him. 
I  only  bated  you,  I  brought  him  up  tenderly,  edu- 
cated him  as  my  moderate  means  would  allow,  and 
felt  thankful  that  in  inflicting  punishment  on  the 
father,  1  had  been  enabled  to  do  it  with  so  i.ii'-ia  in- 
•  jury  to  the  chiliL". 


"  Is  he  alive  ?"  cried  the  old  man  piteously, 
"  Speak,  woman  ! — have  you  no  mercy  V 

"  You  had  none  when  I  .sought  to  appeal  to  it,"  she 
answered.  "That  your  .son  is  not  alive,  and  that 
your  con.science  may  accuse  you  of  his  death,  is  the 
re;i.son  1  .am  here.  The  yoimg  man  you  drove  away 
because  he  presumed  to  love  oue  forv.  hom  your  pride 
h.-;d  prei.arcd  other  pliuis  was  your  own  eon  '.  P. fore 
ho  went,  ho  confided  to  me  the  cause  of  bis  going  ; 
Mid  oil  reading  the  announcement  of  his  fate,  I  resolved 
tli.it  you  should  feel  over  again  the  agony  of  a  parent's 
ben  avemcnt,  heightened  now  by  the  sting  of  re- 
mor.-:c." 

"  Your  story  is  false  !"  he  cried,  spiinging  up— "a 
devilish  invention,  got  up  to  torture  me  !  But  I 
will  put  you  to  the  proof.  My  son  bure  a  mark  upon 
his  per.son,  put  there  clande  stinely  by  an  old  nurse, 
who  attached  some  superstition  to  it.  If  the  child 
you  f.:\y  you  reared  v^as  my  son,  you  must  have  seen 
and  can  describe  that  mark." 

'■'  A  serpent's  head  and  some  strange  character.:,  ia 
Indian  ink,  on  the  left  arm  belowjthe  elbow,"  was  the 
answer. 

Geoffrey  Peyton  staggered,  and  fell  into  the  chair 
from  whieh  he  had  risen.  He  seemed  as  one  stunned 
by  a  terri'ule  blow.  The  woman  stood  over  him  for 
a  moment,  peering  down  into  his  angui.ih  stricken 
face  with  a  look  of  triumph,  and  then  walked  quietly 
away. 

"  Good  news  !  good  news  !"  cried  Geitrude,  burst- 
in;  into  the  room.  "The  evening  paper  corrects 
the  report  of  this  morning.    George  Hayne  is  among 

the  saved." 

But  her  words  were  heeded  not.  The  old  man 
lay  iu  his  chair  unconscious.  He  was  placed  upon 
his  bed  ;  and  on  returning  to  himself,  and  being  iU' 
formed  of  George's  safety — 

"  Send  for  him,"  he  whispered  eagerly — "let there 
be  no  delay." 

Then  he  called  for  his  will,  and  when  it  was 
brought  kept  it  in  his  hand. 

"  Has  he  come  yet  ?"  was  the  question  he  repeated, 
as  often  as  he  had  strength. 

When  at  last  the  j'oung  man  cime,  and  was  con- 
ducted to  his  late  employei-'s  bedside,  the  latter  with 
eager  trembling  hands  turned  back  the  sleeve  of 
George's  coat  so  as  to  expose  the  left  arm. 

"  My  Einest — my  son  !"  he  exclaimed,  and  raising 
himself,  with  sudden  strength,  he  clasped  the  young 
man  to  his  breast. 

"  Bear  witness,  all,"  he  said — "  this  is  my  son. 
These  mark.s" — pointing  to  crtain  devices  tattooed 
on  George's  arm — prove  it,  as  does  the  testimony  of 
the  woman  who  stole  him  away  and  re;4red  him  aa 
her  own,  and  whom  I  saw  and  conversed  with  last 
night.  It  now  only  remains  to  cancel  this" — taking 
his  will  and  tearing  it  in  fragments. 

Geoffrey  Peyton  would  fain  have  lived  for  his  son's 
sake,  but  it  was  not  so  to  be.  The  recent  shock 
proved  too  much  for  his  strengtli,  and  not  riiany  days 
after  he  sank  to  rest  in  Ernest's  arms. 

Our  story  would  'oe  incomplete  it  we  failed  to  men- 
tion that  Ernest  Peyton  and  Gertrude  Gray,  in  due 
time,  wore  happily  married.  What  became  or  the 
distant  relative  we  don't  know,  and  doji't  suppose 
anybody  cares. 


BE  CAllEFUL  !  OH,  MY  SON 

Yon  arc  going  aw.iy  from  home,  my  son, 

Ue  careful  how  ;.\.u"re  led  ; 
For  v.e  all  must  lie— so  the  adage  says— 

As  we  have  made  our  bed. 

You  carry  a'way  a  boy's  true  heart, 
Anil  a  strength  tUroiigli  love  attained; 

Oh  :  brins  "s  back  in  its  place,  i;iy  son, 
A  maniiood  all  unstaintid. 

You  arc  goinjaway  from  home  and  friends— 

From  a  inolhev's  l..>Ting  (-ae— 
From  a  faiiier's  counsel  wisely  given— 

From  a  hs.\rtli  of  praise  and  er.ayeT. 

Goiup:  av  nv  to  the  g.ay,  bright  scenes 
That  w.U  fire  yoiir  bjumliiii;  iseai:. — 

Ihnt,  wil!  tempt  peiliaps  your  untried  feet 
From  the  better  way  tto  p.art. 

"  'Whatever  we  sow  we  shall  reap,"  my  son. 

Be  it  grains  or  noxious  weeds — 
Be  it  laurel  wreaths  or  cypress  boughs  ; 


Eecl;er  Ero?.'  Purest  and  Etst  Tea,  at  is.  ICd.  per  lb.,  is 
a  combination  of  the  finest  idn'is  ::iu>i.ited.  and  c.ii.-.iiin 
all  that  isre4aisile  r*  make  Tuo  i^^'jBtt.  7  South  Gr. at 
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Seed  Biscuits. — Beat  ^Ib.  of  butter  to  a  cream  ; 
stir  in  lib.  of  flour,  Jib.  sifted  sugar,  and  i  oz.  of 
caraway  seeds  ;  and  when  theae  in{;redients  are  well 
mixed  add  3  c^'^s,  whicb  sliould  be  well  whisked  ; 
roll  out  the  pa<?te  with  around  butter  shape,  cut  the 
biscuits,  and  bake  tbem  in  a  moderate  oven  from  10 
to  15  minutes  ;  the  tops  of  the  biscuits  may  be 
brushed  over  with  a  little  milk  or  the  white  of  an 
egg,  and  then  a  little  sugar  thrown  over. 

La.mb  C'L'TI.kt.s. — Trim  oS'  the  flap  from  a  fine 
loin  uf  lamb  and  cut  it  into  cutlets  about  J  inch  in 
thickne?.?.  Have  ready  a  bright,  clear  fire,  lay  the 
cutlets  on  a  gridiron,  and  broil  them  of  a  nice  pale 
brown,  turning  then  when  required.  Season  them 
with  pepper  and  salt  ;  serve  very  hot  and  quicklj', 
and  garui.sh  with  curled  pai'sley  or  place  them  on 
mashed  potatoes.  A.sj>aragus,  spinach,  or  peas  are 
the  favoiite  accompaniments  to  lamb  chops. 

Military  i-TBDiNc. — Chop  half  a  pound  of  suet 
finely,  mis  it  witJi  half  a  pound  of  bread-crumbs  and 
hilf  a  pound  of  moist  sugar,  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  and 
the  strained  juice.  The  lemon  rind  should  be  finely 
minced.  Mix  vrcll,  and  put  the  mixture  into  small 
buttered  cups,  and  b.ike  for  rather  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  ;  turn  them  out  on  the  dish,  and  serve 
with  lemon  sinice.  The  above  ingredients  may  be 
made  into  small  balls  and  boiled  for  about  half  an 
hour  ;  they  should  be  served  with  the  same  sauce  as 
when  baked. 

Stewed  Pigeons. — Draw  and  clean  the  pigeons 
thoroughly,  mince  <lie  livers,  add  to  these  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  minced  parsley  and  3  oz.  of  butter,  and 
put  into  it  insids.4  ot  the  bii'ds  ;  truss  them  with 
the  lejp  in".v».r<'  «7v.l  put  them  in  to  a  stew-pan  with  a 
few  slices  o:  "ico-i  pkced  under  and  over  them  ;  add 
sufficient  «?~.'k  u<t::>vtr  the  pigeons,  and  stew.gently 
for  mor.-j  thjn  hiilf  sa  hour.  Dish  the  pigeons, 
strain  ihu  irraiy,  i.bicken  it  with  butter  and  flour, 
add  1  tables  I'oonful  of  mushroom  ketchup  and  1  of 
port  wine,  give  one  boil,  pour  over  the  pigeons,  and 
Eerve. 

Almoxd  Cake. — Blanch  and  pound  |lb.  of  sweet 
almonds  and  1  oz.  of  bitter  almonds  to  a  paste  ;  se- 
parate the  white.s  from  the  yolks  of  6  eggs  ;  beat  the 
batter,  and  add  them  to  the  almonds  ;  stir  in  2 
tahlespoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar,  5  tableclioonfuls  of 
fine  flour,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon  ;  add  3  oz. 
of  butter,  which  sliould  be  beaten  to  a  cream  ;  and 
when  all  tliese  ingredients  are  well  mixed  p'lt  in  the 
whites  of  the  egg.s,  which  should  be  beaten  to  a  stiff 
froth.  Butter  a  cake-mould,  put  in  the  mixture, 
and  bake  in  a  good  oven  from  li  to  If  hour. 

FniKD  Patties. — ilinee  .%  little  cold  veal  and  ham, 
allowin;;  one-third  ham  to  two-thirds  veal  ;  add  an 
egg  boiled  hard  and  choppal.  and  a  seasonin;^  of 
pounded  mnce,  salt,  pepper,  ."jul  lemon-peel;  moisten 
with  0  li'-tle  gravy  and  cream.  Make  a  good  puit' 
p  iste  ;  roll  ralber  thin,  and  cut  into  round  or  square 
picce.'i  :  put  the  raiiice  bctv.-ocn  two  of  them,  )iiiicli 
t!ic  ed^:;os  to  keep  in  the  ftravy.  and  fry  a  light  brown. 
They  msy  also  bo  n:iked  in  patt.y-paus  ;  in  tli:it  case, 
they  .-.hould  1)0  brushed  over  with  tlic  yolk  cf  an  egg 
bofoi-e  they  arrt  put  in  the  oveii.  To  make  a  variety, 
oysters  .-,hould  besubstituted  for  the  Ir.iv.i. 

UltANCK  Cr.EAM. — Squeeze  the  juice  from  si.t  large 
oivinges  ft!id  one  lemon,  -strain  it,  and  jiut  it  into  a 
Eaucepan,  wHn  one  o/.  of  isinglass  and  sufiicient  water 
to  make  in  all  a  pint  and  a  half.  Hub  ;-()uie  lump 
Eugar  on  tbe  orange  and  lemon-rind,  add  it  to  the 
irgredients.  .ind  boil  all  together  for  alvmt  ten 
minutes.  Strain  throCtJh  a  muslin  bag.  and  when 
C'ld,  beat  xi;i  with  it  lialf  a  pint  of  thick  cream. 
AVet  a  !;i->uld,  or  soak  it  in  cold  water,  pour  in  the 
cream  and  put  it  in  a  cool  jilacfs  to  .'set.  If  the  wos,- 
tlier  is  very  cold  one  o/..  of  i.siuglass  will  bo  found  suf- 
ficent  fir  the  above  proportion  of  ingrc;(b'ent'i. 

Shee;''s  BiiAlNS  K.\  !M.^TEi.OTi-. — bctach  the  brains 
(G)  from  the  head  without  breaking  them. and  put  them 
into  a  pan  of  warm  water,  and  remove  tlie  skin,  amt 
let  them  remain  for  two  hours.  Have  ready  asauci'p:in 
ot  boilin;;  water,  adda  little  vim  rarand  salt,  and  put 
i;:  the  brnin.-;.  Wlien  they^are  q\iite  firm,  take  tliem 
and  put  them  i}ito  cold  water.  Plai'C  two  or  thiea 
sli'  ps  of  bacon  in  a  stewpan,  put  in  the  braiiL-,  nn 
imiou  !-tuck  with  two  cloves,  a  snrall  bunch  of  jiar.sley, 
tnd  a  good  seasoning  of  pepper  and  talt  ;  cover  with 
stock  or  weak  broth,  .and  boilthcni  gi  nt'y  f 'r  f.'-o;i!y- 
five  nd'-uite*.  n;ivo  rendy  Si>'.:\i  croutc.'iS  ;  iirrang'' 
those  aUernutcly  with  the  brains,  and  cover  with  a 
matelote,  .sauce,  to  which  lias  been  added  one  table- 
epoonful  of  letoon-juice, 


Two  Yankees  were  once  describing  the  character 

of  a  third.  One  defended  him  and  the  other  dis- 
paraged his  honesty.  ''Wall,"  said  the  first,  "you 
must  admit  he  has  lots  of  moril  principle."  "  He 
orter  have,"  retorted  the  second,  "  for  he  never  uses 
any." 

There  are  always  pointed  anecdotes  against  houses 
wanting  in  a  liberal  and  hospitable  expenditure  in 
Scotland.  Thus,  we  have  heard  of  a  master  leaving 
such  a  mansion,  and  taxing  his  servant  with  being 
driuik,  which  he  had  too  often  been  after  country 
visits.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  was  innocent 
of  the  charge,  for  he  had  not  the  opportunity  to  trans- 
gress. So,  wiicn  his  master  asserted,  "  Jemmy,  you 
are  drunk  !"  Jemmy  very  quietly  answered,  "Indeed, 
sir,  I  wish  I  w\ir."  At  another  mansion,  notorious  for 
scanty  fare,  a  'gentleman  was  inquiring  of  the  gar- 
dener about  a  dog  which  some  time  ago  he  hadgiven 
to  the  laird.  The  gardener  showed  him  a  lank  grey- 
hound, on  which  the  gentleman  said,  "  No,  no  ;  the 
dog  I  gave  your  master  v/as  a  mastiff,  not  a  grey- 
hound," to  which  the  gardener  quietly  answered, 
"  Indeed,  my  dog  michtsune  becomea  greyhound  by 
stopping  here." 


NO  MORE. 

Soft  breathes  the  South  along  the  budding  wold. 
The  crocus  lifts  her  slender  lance  of  gold, 
And  faint  o'er  yon  Rrey  summits,  weird  and  old, 
The  roseate  dawns  unfold. 

And  lo  !  the  clear-eyed  goddess  Spring  again. 
With  song  and  bIoo;u  and  sunlight  in  her  train. 
With  balmy  gales,  and  silver  twinkUugraia 
On  roof  and  lattice  pane. 

Far  as  the  Sun  his  golilen  legions  hurled, 
When  Winter  fled  with  sullen  banners  furled. 
The  matchless  blue  of  sea  and  sky  is  curled 
Around  a  glad  new  world. 

Shut  in  my  narrow  prison  room  I  hear, 
Afield,  the  plough-boy  whistUp.i;  shrill  and  clear. 
And  know  the  happy  Morning  draweth  near — 
The  sunrise  of  the  year. 

Oh,  weary  days,  that  once  were  such  delight  1 
Oh,  sad.  sad  days,  tliat  fade  in  sadder  night  1 
No  mere  your  shining  p.-tflis  my  steps  Invite 
By  Howery  fell  and  height. 

Cry,  vernal  winds  !  through  all  your  pssna  ring 
Untimely  Autumn's  hollow  muttering. 
Cry,  Winds  I  no  more  your  balmy  pinions  bring 
The  he.aling  of  the  Spring  ! 


Brbakfast.— Epps  s  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  Comfort- 
ing—" By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  tlie  ojjerations  of  <ligestion  and  nutrition, 
and  by  a  carefnl  apphcatiou  of  the  tine  properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  -Mr.  Kpps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables 
with  a  di.Iicatoly  tlaveiired  bevei:u;e  v.'luch  may  save  us 
many  heavy  ilmtors'  bills." — C'icil  iievvi.cii  Gazette.  Made 
simply  with  i'.nilMn;'  Water  or  Jlilk.  Sokl  by  Grocers  in 
jiackcts  oi,ly,  Ubellod— "  .IaMKS  KI'I's  and  Co.,  Homieo- 
pathi';  ('hi'i,u?ls.  S;-^,  ThreadnoedU'-stixet,  and  1711,  I'iccii/- 
,':i!iy  ,  \VM|^-  l'i-.:iton-riiail,  London." 

.»i  \  .  1  r  \  ;  ri';' or  (jr.coA. — "  We  will  now  give  .in  account 
of  L^.i- |ir.ii  r'.-K  .■■.il.jpteil  by -Messrs.  .'allies  Kjips  and  Co., 
m.aniil^u  turors  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the 

I  ICuston-road,  J.oiidou."— See  Article  in  Caisell's  Ilounehuld 

;  Ouiiie- 

j     A  t.::lcgram  )ia.s  been  received  fidui  her  Majesty's 
i  ship  Challenger,  dated  Shanghai,  April  13  : — "  All 
■  v;ell.    Have  visited  Humbolt  l!ay,  Papua,  and  Ad- 
I  iniraliy  Ishind,  got  bottom,  4,ri75  lathonis.  Address 
;  ■N'aii'-ouver,  after  end  of  April."  It  is  pn.sumed  that 
i  the  ui<-.-  a:;,e  w?:;  forwardc'l  from  Japan,  as  up  to  the 
V.li  oi  i'fbru.-Liy  there  was  no  known  intention  to 
to'ioh  at  ;"ii.ir'.t;;hni.    Vancouver's  Island  is  the  nest 
p',i  r  "I  \      aft^r  leaving  Japan. 

i T' I.  e  M.  i;i."TRAGK. — All  outrage  of  a  diabolical 
eh  11- acti'i- i  t-p-orted  from  Oldham.    JLi-s.  Ann  Hol- 
jai  'i  f,  t:ri.l  iiL  the  street  a  v/ooden  box,  ibout  five 
I  K  wrajiped  in  wliite  paper.    i)u  its  being 

i  i,i  '  m:  |  ti,ft  fdiitents  exploded,  and  tlie  w.^uiaiiwas 
i.mrnt  on  the  faCe  and  hands,  her  dress  also  taking 
lire.  A  s-absequent  exaudnation  of  the  bos  showed 
tbau  ii  had  been  lil!e<l  with  guiipi'Ui!(>r.  ayl  t'L,at  by 
an  a-ra:!;;r'niunt  of  .=;and-|.arjLr  auil  u;atcbc.-3  the  opeu- 
inu'  iv.i;:ld  cause  an  explu.-um. 

L'.M'ii  ji  .States  Jouiinaltstio  Statistics. — Jour- 
i)aii-ti:.'  statistics  in  the  I'ldted  States  sh./W  that  dur- 
1' i.^t  year  £l,GO0,<inO  wire  lost  in  ncwsp.iper 
<':i'<',  j  :  I  Aneut  jourualisia.  the  Aciv  Y:-rk  Ua-ald 
.  T.ui  u  to  cost  £520  pc  r  di'jr.i,  or  t'lSO.OOC  yearly. 
Tbt>  <Iaily  exiicnsos  or  the  TriU  nie.  amount  ;-a  .';;'.0O, 
of  the  New  York  Times  to  i'20o,  and  of  tha  W'trrld 
from  £1 10  to  £100.  Fifty-se.-eu  Viomco  arj  cow 
editing  journals  in  the  States. 


[Specially  Contributad.] 
Binningham  !  By  «  lady,  on  her  husband  f-^ 

Oh!  cruel  Death,  how  could  you  be  so  unkind. 

To  take  him  before,  and  leave  me  behind? 

\'  ou  should  have  aken  both  of  us,  if  either. 

Which  would  have  been  more  pleasant  to  the  sarriTOl« 

Norfolk,  Hothill ;  On  Miles  Branthwaito  ;--» 
If  Death  would  take  an  answer,  he  was  free 
From  all  those  seats  of  ihs  that  he  did  see, 
And  gave  no  measure  that  ho  would  not  havo 
Given  to  him  as  hardly  .as  he  gave  ; 

Then  thou.  Miles  Branthv/aite,  might  have  answer'dDe«P^ 

And  to  be  so  moral  might  boyie  breath,  ' 

Thou  wast  not  yet  to  die.    But  be  thou  blest. 

From  weary  life  thou  art  gone  quiet  to  rest; 

Joy  in  the  freedom  from  a  prison,  thou 

Wast  by  God's  hands  pluckt  out,  but  now. 

Free  from  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  this  vale. 

And  richer  art  thou  by  the  heavenly  baU 

Than  he  that  .-hut  thee  un.    This  heap  of  stonea 

To  thy  remembrance,  and  to  chest  thy  bones. 

Thy  wife  doth  consecrate;  so  sleep  till  then 

When  all  graves  must  open— all  yield  up  their  me% 

Walworth  !— 

Here  lies  the  wife  of  Roger  Martin, 

She  was  a  good  wife  to  Roger— that's  Baitiaj 

Lavenham  :— • 

What  John  Giles  has  been 
Is  what  he  is  (a  batchelor)J- 
What  he  has  not  been. 
Is  what  ha  is  (a  corpse)  J 
To  be  what  he  is 
Is  not  to  be  (a  living  creature)! 
He  will  not  have  to  be 
"What  he  is  not  (dust). 

East  Grimstead  ; — 

I  was  as  grass  that  did  grow  npi;, 

And  withered  before  it  grew. 
As  snails  do  waste  within  their  shelly 

So  the  number  of  my  days  was  {e\K» 

On  Peter  Wilson,  who  was  drowned 
Peter  was  in  the  ocean  drown'd, 

A  careless,  hapless  creature  ! 
And  when  his  lifeless  trunk  was  fotuiA 

It  was  become  Salt  Peter. 

Lanarkshire  ;— 

Here  lies  Mass  Andrew  Gray, 
Of  whom  ne  muckle  good  can  1  sayj 
He  was  ne  Quaker,  for  he  had  ne  spirit, 
He  was  ne  Papist,  for  he  had  ne  merit. 

On  a  Puritanical  locksmith  : — 

A  zealous  locksmith  died  ot  hate. 
And  did  arrive  at  heaven  gate ; 
He  stood  without  and  would  not  knojK 
Because  he  meant  to  pick  the  lock. 

Carnarvon  : — 

Dust  from  dust  at  first  was  taten^ 

Dust  by  dnst  is  now  forsaken  ; 
Dust  in  dust  shall  still  remain. 
Till  dust  from  dust  shall  rise  again* 

Glasgow  : — 

Our  life's  a  flying  shadow,  God's  the  pol«, 
'i  he  index  pointing  at  hiin  is  our  soul ; 
Death's  the  liorizou,  ti  h-jn  our  sun  is  set. 
Which  will  through  (;hrisb  a  resurrection  gtf^ 

On  a  man  named  Stone  : — 

Jerusalem's  curse  was  not  fulfilled  in  mSj 
For  here  a  stone  upon  a  Stone  you  see. 

Snodland  : — 

Palmers  al  ourf.iders  were— 

1.  .a  J'aliaia  .  b'v,  .1  heff, 

Ami  tiaviioil  u'li,  « iirue  with  aga^ 

1  fiiiiy.l  ;,!^.■^  iv.irL.i  -  r/vlf;i'vmage 

(Ju  the  blysl  Ai-,<-,,  :..T,..iJy, 

In  the  checrtu;  r;..;vU'  t.i  May, 

A  t.hoi:.''.aUil  "ith  i..n:i,  !:uii(iryd  seve&i. 

And  tooV  r;y  joufn.;y  la.>ise  to  Hevenl 

O,  merciiu!  Jesu.  that  brought 
Men  .S'lule  from  Hell 
Have  uiorcv  ou  the  Soule 
Of  Jane  Bell. 

On  Thomas  Day  : — 

Here  lies  Thomas  Day, 

Lately  removed  from  over  the  way, 

Taunton — On  James  Waters  : — 

De.nth,  traversitig  the  western  road. 
And  asking  where  true  merit  lay, 
Made  iu  this  town  a  short  aboile. 
And  took  this  wor'hv  man  aw.-.v. 
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For  tlie  encouragemeut  of  the  ingenious  and  the 
amusement  of  our  readers  we  intend  giving  £1  per 
week  in  prizes,  in  two  siiius  of  ten  shillings  each,  to  be 
awarded,  two  each  week  buccessively,  to  the  contri- 
butor of  the  best  original  Conundrum,  the  best  oriftinal 
Double  Acrostic,  the  best  original  Arithmetical  Puzzle 
the  best  original  Charade,  or  the  best  Answer  to  the 
que' *ion  we  shall  propound. 

Each  competitor  must  write  under  a  nom  de  plume, 
but  must  also  send  bis  or  her  proper  name  and  address, 
the  latter  to  be  published  only  in  case  of  winning  the 
prize.  Each  envelope  must  be  distinctly  endorsed — 
"  Prize  (charade,  conundrum,  or  acrostic,  as  the  case 
may  be)  Competition."  Clear  and  correct  answers 
must,  of  course,  be  sent  with  the  various  questions. 
It  must  be  understood  also  that  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  various  contributions 
as  well  as  that  which  may  receive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
})riety  of  cur  decisions. 

The  name  and"  address  of  the  winner  of  each  prize 
•will  be  published  in  this  page,  and  a  Post-Office  order 
for  the  amount  forwarded  the  same  day. 

SEVEiT  DAYS  will  be  allowed  to  competitors— that 
is  to  say,  communications  may  be  sent  in  seven  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  questions.  All  received 
after  that  day  will  be  destroyed,  unopened.  On  the 
day  fortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each  compe- 
tition, tlie  pi-izes  will  be  announced  and  the  winners' 
names  published. 

As  competitors  for  our  Prizes  are  numbered  by  the 
thousand,-we  are  quite  unable  to  consider  replies,  save 
where  our  rules  are  rigidly  complied  with.  The  same 
envelope  must  not  contain  answers  to  diflerent  pro- 
posals— that  is,  to  charades  and  conundrums,  acrostics 
and  puzzles  ;  and  each  envelope  must  be  endorsed  as 
we  request  above.  Cards  and  accompanying  private 
letters  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  only  cause  confu- 
sion and  trouble.  Names  and  addresses,  plainly  writ- 
ten at  the  head  of  the  sheet  containing  the  matter, 
are  quite  sufficient.  Letters  cannot  be  read,  as  it  wou^  1 
be  physically  impossible,  and  competitors  will  please 
remember  that  sending  them  only  procures  a  place  in 
the  basket  for  their  communications.  There  can  be 
no  exception  to  these  rules. 

Prizes  have  been  awarded  to  : — 

1.  The  Countess  of  Charlcmont,  Eoxborough,  Moy. 

2.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

3.  J.  A.  Suiith,  Rathdrum. 

4.  George  Mathews,  Bray. 

5.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore  Jones,  Templemore. 

6.  James  Campbell,  Wol  thill,  Athy. 

7.  Mrs.  Mary  MaoDermott,  80  Lower  Mount -street 
Dublin. 

8.  Miss  Anna  Morris,  Post  Office,  Armagh. 

9.  Robert  M.Kennedy,  6  Brookdale-terrace,  Antrim- 
road,  Bidfast' 

10.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore- Jones,  Templemore,  county 
Tipperary. 

11.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

12.  John  R.  Dauiol,  75  Aungier-street,  Dublin. 

13.  Thomas  Greene,  49  Main-street,  Tippei-ary. 

14.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

15.  John  J.  Symes,  19  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 

16.  C.  Kavanagh,  Mountrath. 

17.  J.  A.  Smith,  Redcross. 

18.  Albert  E.  Grubb,  35  Grand  Parade,  Cork. 

19.  Countess  of  Ch;irlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

20.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore. 

.  21.  John  J.  Alottlev,  5  Haddington-road,  Dublin. 
.    22.  X.  Ward,  Oyster  Ishnd,  Sligo. 

Clare  L.  M'Kinley,  Athy,  County  Kildara 


24.  Thomas  Greene,  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

25.  The  Countess  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

26.  John  M'Call,  25  Patrick-street,  Dublin. 

27.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry, 
Queen's  County. 

28.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

29.  Misa  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore  Tipperary. 
80.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

31.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore. 

32.  Matthew  L  Bergin,  Tullow,  County  Carlow. 

33.  Mrs.  Mary  M'Dermott,  80  Lower  Mount-street, 
Dublin. 

34.  John  O'Shea,  15  Belvidere-avenue,  Dublin. 

35.  Clare  S.  ll'lvinley,  Athy,  County  Kildare. 

36.  J.  S.  Gumley,  Templemore,  Tipperary. 

37.  Miss  M.  G.  Robinson,  Courtown,  Gorey. 

38.  Clare  S.,M'Kinley,  Athy,  County  Kildare. 

39.  Thomas  Waiters,  'TuUyraghan,  Castleblayney. 

40.  Frajicis  M.  Dean,  4  Winton-road,  Leeson  Park, 
Dublin. 

41.  Miss  Jessie  Tullook,  Tipperary. 

42.  James  F.  Dowley,  Bank  of  Ireland,  Tipperary. 

43.  Robert  H.  Dean,  4  Winton-road,  Leeson  Park, 
Dublin. 

44.  J.  S.  Gumley,  Templemore. 

45.  Miss  M.  G.  Robinson,  Courtown,  Gorey. 

46.  Clare  S.  M'Kinley,  Athy. 

47.  F.  M.  Dean,  4  Winton-road,  Leeson  Park. 

48.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

This  week  we  offer  two  prizes  of  Ten  Shillings  each, 
as  follows : — 

For  the  best  Charade. 
For  the  best  Acrostic. 


Iratfr  flf  Wolft" 

— 0 — 

The  following  poem  on  the  Death  o£  Wolfe,  by  F.  M.  Dean, 
4  Winton-road,  Leeson  Park,  has  been  awarded  the  Prize  cf 
Ten  Shillings  offered  in  the  Penny  Despatch  of  April  10:— 
I. 

The  sun  is  set ;  the  flaming  heavens  red ; 

All  the  soft  hues  of  morn  and  noon  have  fled  ; 

Yon  rushing  clouds  have  caught  that  deeper  stain. 

And  melt  resolving  into  crimson  rain  ; 

There  is  an  angry  flush  across  the  sky, 

Which  greets  the  night  with  thunder-threatening  dye, 

Kindhng  around,  above,  aud  pointing  higher, 

A  lurid  path  of  sullen-glowing  fire  ; 

Wide  o'er  dim  earth  the  canopy  of  flame 

Looms  fiercely  spread,  and  from  each  hill  the  same 

Dark,  ominous  light  is  flaring  far  around. 

Out  of  the  deeper  shadow  on  the  ground, 

And  near  those  heights  the  very  soil  looks  red, 

As  if  the  heath's  empurpled  flowers  had  bled ; 

But  no  !  what  forms  lie  there  !  oh,  God  !  that  flood 

Tells  of  a  boiling  tide  of  huniiin  blood, 

Which  swept  the  plain  that  day  with  foaming  wave. 

And  floated  all  those  dead  into  a  gulfing  grave. 

The  day  is  dying  ;  deathlike  shadows  close 

Above  the  valley,  far  beneath  where  flows 

The  peaceful  river  in  a  happy  dream, 

Glassing  the  earnest  stars  within  the  stream  ; 

The  day  is  dying,  but  what  rays  of  life. 

Set  with  its  fading  beams  !    What  ghastly  strife 

Of  soul  and  body  parting  shows  that  farewell  light 

Which  gleams  upon  some  dyiug  face  unearthly  bright. 

Soon  to  sink  slowly  to  the  settled  gloom 

Tliat  shadows  forth  Death's  niglit  and  starless  tomb  ! 

Approach,  approach,  this  is  the  battle  field, 

Piled  with  its  mangled  slain— alas  !  where  reeled 

Full  uiany  a  hero  fuintiug  from  his  wound. 

To  gasp  his  last  fierce  struggle  on  the  ground, 

And  .shout,  though  in  tlie  very  grasp  of  death. 

The  glorious  name  of  Victory  with  his  passing  breath. 

See  I  one  young  form  amid  the  hundreds  there 

Stretched,  Ijiiig  on  the  earth,  st'itnely  still. 
As  if  the  rush  i.f  Kate  to  bravely  dare 

Had  bceR  bis  calmest  wish  and  .■sternest  will ; 
The  gal  hint  h-udcr  of  a  gallant  host, 

For  hoMicaud  love  he  fought  aud  fell  that  day. 
Yes  ;  he,  their  pride,  their  glory,  and  their  boast, 

Wlio  ne'er  was  known  to  shrink  the  fiercest  fray, 
There  sank  at  last  before  the  doom  that  came. 
And  by  a  noble  djatli  for  ever  sealed  his  fame. 

The  morn  had  dawned;  he  knew  not  'twas  his  last; 

Upi>n  the  battle-plain  the  foes  were  met; 
All  he  felt  thou  was  that  loud  trumpet-blast 

Which  pealed  his  knell  before  the  sun  was  set. 
He  knew  not,  feared  not,  haply  had  not  heard 

That  sweep  of  deadly  fate  upon  the  wing; 
The  closing  conflict  all  his  .spirit  stirred, 

Upon  the  field  his  bloody  glaive  to  fling. 
And  dare  the  foo  e'en  with  his  dying  breath, 
\Vhere  Victory  sat  smiling  side  by  side  with  Death. 

Forward  he  spraiis,  the  very  soul  of  war. 
First  in  the  fiyhi,  the  foremost  in  the  charge, 

Soonest  to  catcli  the  battle-shout  afar, 
Uncarini;  if  he  was  the  mark  aud  ta'go 

For  every  flashing  sword  and  brisoliu"  gun. 
Anil  that  thick  ram  of  hissing  shell  and  shot; 

What  of  a  wound,  if  only  fame  was  woul 


He  felt  each  fatal  gash,  yet  wavered  not; 
The  last  life  drop  had  still  to  redly  flow. 
And  then  he  staggered,  reeled,  and  a&nk  In  death  bclov. 

Nations  shall  honour  him,  exalt  hi«  name, 
Noble  aud  great,  high  in  the  heaven  of  fame  ; 
People  may  come  to  mourn  around  hi*  tomb 
And  ponder  over  his  untimely  doom. 
Weeping  the  victor  and  his  worthy  foe 
Whose  mingled  blood  in  one  dark  stream  did  floT  j 
But  we,  his  countrymen,  whose  hearts  ini-.lm^ 
To  that  far  region  where  his  glories  shine. 
Gilding  the  shore,  the  beacon  of  the  land. 
The  lustrous  light  of  all  his  matchless  band. 
For  evermore  must  keep  his  stainless  name 
Fixed  in  our  souls,  the  earnest  of  pure  fame. 
And  green  in  our  hearts  with  modest  grace 
The  lingering  image  of  his  fair  yotingface 
Glowing  with  that  soft,  never-fading  bloom 
Courage  and  virtue  shed  beyond  the  tomb. 
Death  may  have  torn  him  from  oar  breasts  of  lon^ 
And  heavenly  spirits  wafted  him  above ; 
With  us  he  dwells  impenshably  shrined, 
A  nation's  heart  the  temple  he  shall  And. 
Earth  is  not  dark'although  the  sun  be  set ; 
And  Wolfe's  bright  memory  is  living  with  as  yet 

We  subjoin  the  following  :— 
IL 

Not  a  sound  broke  the  silence  that  reigned  in  the  camp. 

Where  thousands  unoonscious  wore  breathing  tbetr  ian^ 
Save  the  low,  measur'd  tread  of  the  sentinel's  tramp. 

Or  the  watchword  of  silent  patrlos  as  they  paae'd. 

What  a  change  a  few  hours  may  bring  to  them  all. 
When  their  visions  of  Glory  may  set  in  the  grave  ; 

When  the  final  reveille  to  battle  shall 'vH, 
And  war's  trumpet  shall  summon  from  elmnbec^  ftg 
brave  1 

Perhaps  they  are  dreaming  of  homes  far  away. 
Of  lovers  or  friends  they  may  look  on  no  more. 

But  be  wrapp'd,  ere  the  morrow's  sun  set,  in  the  day. 
And  sleep  their  last  sleep  on  an  enemy's  shore  1 

They  thought  not  of  thi^  'twas  of  glory  they  dreain'd. 
For  the  noblest  reward  of  a  soldier  is  death  ;  „ 

To  fall  'neath  the  banner  that  over  him  stream'd. 
And  for  fame  and  his  country  sorrender  his  breaSh. 

What  boots  it  the  triumph  of  conquest  to  breathy 
Or  in  the  proud  moment  of  victory  to  fall  1 

Surviving,  the  laurel  their  temples  shall  wreathe. 
Or  falling,  eternally  bloom  on  their  paU  1 

But,  alas  !  thongh  the  battle  should  never  be  los^ 

'Tis  sad  to  reflect  and  heartrending  to  see. 
When  the  Angel  of  Death  shall  pass  over  the  host. 

What  names  in  the  roll-call  unanswer'd  will  be  t 

At  davm  they  must  march  to  encotmter  the  foe. 
And  their  gallant  commander  shall  ride  at  their  bead} 

His  valour  and  prowess  in  battle  they  know, 
For  conquest  has  follow'd  wherever  he  led. 

Far  away  from  that  field  he  had  trinmph'd  in  fight. 
And  Glory  had  crown'd  him  the  first  of  the  br»Te ; 

Fame's  loftiest  niche  will  enshrine  him  to-night, 
And  Bellona  the  laurel  shall  plant  on  bis  grave. 

The  morning  has  broken,  the  sun  brightly  shines. 
On  the  heights  of  Quebec  and  the  caiui,  jiiacid  be»| 

The  bugles  are  blowing,  and  over  toe  iii»3 
The  banners  are  waving  triumphantiy  free  ! 

The  bristling  ranks  stand  in  battle  array, 
The  battalions  are  waiting  the  word  to  advance ; 

No  mean  foe  they  have  met  to  contend  with  to-day, 
For  before  them  is  planted  the  standard  of  Franco. 

On  the  heights  in  their  front  the  eagles  are  flying, 
■  The  lihes  and  tricolour  wave  in  the  breeze  ; 
Both  hosts  dream  of  nought  save  the  honour  of  dying. 
And  the  roll  of  the  cannon  is  heard  from  the  seas  1 

The  trumpets  have  sounded,  the  warriors  snatch 
The  sword  from  the  sheath  and  press  onward  to  death; 

The  batteries  before  them  are  touch'd  by  the  match, 
Aud  hundreds  go  down  at  the  howitzers'  breath  '. 

Gallant  Wolfe  leads  them  on  in  the  front  of  the  figbt^ 

And  the  gaps  in  their  ranks  othei  warriors  till; 
The  foe  stands  amazed  at  their  valour  and  might. 
As  thro'  death's  dreadful  valley  they  rush  to  the  taiU 

Already  the  foe  are  beginning  to  jield, 
And  the  roar  of  the  battle  resound*  o'er  the  sea ; 

Blood-stain'd  is  the  turf  on  the  ill-fated  field. 
The  dead  fall  in  hundreds,  but  neither  wiU  flae. 

'Twas  then,  in  that  moment  of  triumph,  a  ball. 

By  destiny  wiug'd  on  its  message  of  woe. 
Found  a  target  too  noble  in  Wolfe,  but  his  fall 
•  Can't  avert  what  his  valoui-  has  wrought  to  the  foe. 

And  now  from  the  field  he  is  borne  away. 
But  turns  to  look  back  ou  the  battle  once  more ; 

His  soul  lingers  still  in  the  front  of  the  fray, 
Tho'  his  sword  to  the  foe  will  strike  terror  no  more. 

His  soldiers  behold  the  r  young  leader  laid  low. 

Aud  •■Vengeance,"  nut  fame,  with  one  accent  they  cry ; 
They  press  up  the  heights,  thro'  tho  ranks  of  the  foe — 

Like  a  ship  in  the  tempest  before  them  they  fly  ! 

.\pait  from  the  battle  the  hero  recliu  d 

On  a  spot  which,  luislaiued  by  the  blood,  was  still  green, 
Queb'  c  lay  before  aud  tho  ocean  behind. 

With  the  armies  in  desperate  conflict  between. 

O'er  his  form  the  dark  Angel  of  Death  spread  its  wing, 

ti's  seal  was  impreased  ou  the  pale  moi-blt  brow  ; 
The  land  that  had  fought  for  his  country  aud  king 
'     .^uneu  ered  the  »word  to  Death'n  cbstudy  now  T 
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The  setting  sun  shod  o'er  the  ocean  its  rays 
Till  it  shone  in  the  beam  like  an  ocean  of  gold  ; 

The  scene  was  illumed  -n-ith  the  heavenly  blaze, 
As  if  glory  descended  his  corse  to  enfold  ! 

The  stern  soldiers  who  watch'd  o'er  his  last  moments 
wept 

As  they  g»2ed  on  their  idol  fa^t  fading  away, 
But  a  cry  from  tlie  tight  on  the  breezes  was  swept — 
"  Victory  !  tliey're  broken — they  run — they  give  way  1" 

He  heard  it,  and,  startinu  frnni  Death's  last  embrace. 
Was  rais  d  to  behold  the  retreat  of  the  foe  ; 

The  triumph  of  victory  shone  in  his  face 
As  he  niumur'd  •'  Thank  God  !  now  contented  I  go  1" 

Then  soared  the  brave  soul  on  the  pinions  of  fame, 

And  left  the  cold  ashes  all  lifeless  behind, 
To  mingle  with  dust,  but  undying  his  name 

Will  through  ages  to  come  immortality  find  I 

The  pilgrim  will  pause  where  his  ashes  are  laid, 

And,  wrapt  in  his  memory  over  it  weep  ; 
And  heroes  bow  down  as  they  pass  by  the  shade 

\Vhere  the  conqueror  lies  in  his  dreamless  sleep. 

Clare  S.  M'Kinlet. 


III. 

Quebec!  Corunna!   Which  the  bolder  fight f 
Which  is  the  fiercer  stroke  of  raging  might — 
The  lion's  onset,  leaping  from  his  lair, 
Or,  when  at  bay,  in  fuiious  despair? 
Which  the  more  soldierly  and  honoured  bed 
Where  Victory  would  lay  and  weep  her  dead  ? 

Wu  pity  Moore,  but  pity  not  his  death. 
For  it  in  rainy  tears  dissolved  the  breath 
Of  Slander's  vapoury  wreaths  around  him  hung ; 
Soon  as  his  dirge  in  wailing  notes  was  sung. 
With  magic  rod  the  poet  tou  hed  the  cloud. 
And  showers  descended  passionately  loud. 
The  Nation  wept,  and  as  her  great  heart  sobbed, 
Detraction  of  its  prey  was  nobly  robbed. 
He,  Hector's  poet    Thine,  Achilles'  end ; 
No  poet  found  thy  dying  to  befriend. 
It  needs  no  bard  to  vindicate  thy  fame — 
It  needs  no  bard  to  celcV'rate  thy  n:.  i  'j. 
Thy  monument—  Quebec's  stupendous  height, 
Impregnable,  but  not  to  that  true  might 
And  daring— reckless,  were  it  not  sKill — 
A  prudence  lent  to  aid  the  earnest  will 
'J  hat,  ever  and  alone,  with  vig  rous  clutch — 
■W'here  possible  impossible  doth  touch — 
Can  pluck  success  from  ofl'  the  narrow  fringe 
Where  Caution's  dangerous,  halting  doubts  impinge. 
On  hearts  of  softer  stulf.  that  hesitate, 
■CJnwisely  wise,  their  full,  true  force  rebate. 

Though  Montcalm's  veteran  experience 

The  onslaught  long  had  foiled  with  wary  fence  ; 
Thy  eagle  sight  in  his  close  armour  found 
The  crevice  where  to  aim  with  mortal  wound  ; 
ftuick  on  the  glance  then  followed  the  home  thrust 
That  level'd  Gaul's  puissance  in  tl  o  dust. 
But  on  the  morn  upon  the  battle'  ■  brink. 
What  inspiration  is't  thy  soul  would  drink  ? 
What  thoughts  are  these  that  have  thy  features  flushed. 
As  o'er  St.  Laurence,  stream  the  troops  are  pushed. 
And  leading  on  the  van  thy  boat  comes  first '{ 
Doubtless  for  war  thy  warrior-soul's  atliirst ! 
What  book  dost  read  i — 'Tis  stately,  solemn  Gray: 
And  thou  descantest  on  his  Elegy  ! 
And  to  thy  listening  staff  thou  ciost  recite. 
Where  beauties  beauty  hide,  bring'st  forth  to  light 
Each  subtle  stroke  most  delicately  neat. 
Each  phrase  of  power  filling  souls  with  heat — 
The  measured  march  of  each  well-ordered  line, 
W'here  thought  and  ihythm's  beat  in  force  combine. 
The  compass  of  the  whole — the  one  great  thought 
Xo  which  the  rest  ancillary  are  wrought  ; 
And  while  thy  lips  de.scant  each  beauteous  part. 
What  thoughts  are  these  that  muster  round  thy  heart  ? 
What  prompts  the  wish  like  peaceful  Gray  to  write, 
Rather  than  win  the  palm  of  angry  fight ; 
Rather  the  poet's  bays  thy  brow  should  bind. 
Than  vict'ry's  gory  laurels  round  it  twin'd '( 
Is  it  presentiment's  strange  subtle  power 
That  hovers  o'er  thee  iu  thisawlul  hour — 
W'hen  stoutest  hearts  their  throb  hold  in  suspense- 
Like  that  brief  space,  whose  stillness  is  intense. 
When  iu  the  heavens  electric  forces  form. 
Ere  lightnings  leap  and  bursts  the  thunderstorm  ? 
Or.  is  it  mitive  g.  nt  euess  of  heart, 
Ihiitin  the  liravest  tinds  it^  nobies*  part? — 
Thy  generous  brea.st  the  form  where,  side  by  side. 
The  lion  and  the  himb  can  close  abide. 
When  forth  the  fierce  one  spi  iiigs  the  foe  to  meet, 
Then  loud  is  heard  the  otlicr'a  iil  iintive  bleat. 
As  though  its  Willi  companion  'twould  reca  1 
To  couch  with  it  in  peaceful,  happy  thrall. 

What  means  thy  wisli  ?    A.  warrior's  brave  protest 

Against  the  wars  'bat  still  curst  life  infest, 

His  soul's  fon  I  longing  f  r  the  day  to  be 

Which  is  to  end  this  dire  necessity. 

And  War  no  lonper  tit  the  fell  unipiro 

That  arbitrates  'tween  luou  with  hate's  desire  ; 

The  day  still  promised  when  the  love  oi  iight 

With  Love's  sweet  wish  shall  sway  in  potent  might. 

Such  thy  emotion; sliall  the  feeling  la.->t. 

Or  from  thee  with  tli  3  utterance  be  cast  ? 

For  stern  thy  features  grow,  and  braced  each  nerve. 

Thy  Ups  compress,  thy  steady  eyes  observe 

Fix  on  the  nearing  heights  their  earnest  gaze. 

For  bloody  war  thy  soul  seems  all  ablaze. 

Yet,  who  can  doubt,  'mid  battle's  stormy  din 

Those  lovely  thoughts  thy  breast  still  nest  within, 

Their  peaceful  pulse  thy  action  still  inspire, 

Their  quiet  fi  ima  the  source  of  outward  fire.'  • 


No  "  bubble  reputation"  dost  thou  seek, 

That  tinselled  phantom  beck'ning  on  the  weak. 

"lis  duty's  glorious  path  that  thou  wouldst  tread. 

Albeit  that  path  may  range  thee  with  the  dead. 

Where  need  requires,  where  dangers  m0.1t  invite 

The  contest  to  su.stain,  and  rule  the  fight. 

The  iiifiuence  of  thy  presence  there  is  found — 

Kemonstrance  heard  not,  heeded  not  each  wound. 

While  Victory  hangs  poised  on  doubtful  wings. 

Thy  presence  its  own  host  of  succour  brings. 

With  prompt  support,  or  urges  on  and  1-  ads. 

As  chief  his  faltering  clansmen  stoutly  heails, 

His  single  arm,  his  single  heart's  strong  beat. 

Their  courage,  pride,  and  strength  restores  to  heat. 

Then  rally  they  their  chieftain  to  preserve 

Their  souls  with  desi)eiate  strength  the  faint  arms  nerve. 

Oh,  envious  bullet  that  at  last  lays  low 

Thy  noble  form,  half  aiding  thus  the  foe. 


But  hark!   At  last  bursts  forth  the  British  yell. 
Those  fear-inspinng  cries  that  foemen  quell. 
The  wild  hurra  peals  on.    "  They  run,  they  run," 
Thou  know'st  that  tone,  thou  know'st  the  battle's  won. 
Thy  scattered  senses  rally  at  the  sound. 
Thy  veins  a  moment  cease  to  stain  the  ground, 
Thy  glazing  eyes  are  lit  with  freshened  fires — 
Attained  the  goal  of  life's  desires; 
The  Christian  soldier's  glorious  path  is  trod, 
T>uty  discharged  to  country  and  to  God. 
And  heaven  may  now  the  warrior's  soul  release, 
"Thank  God,"  thou  criest,  "  I  now  can  die  in  peace." 
Then  flutte  s  forth  thy  soul  in  one  great  gasp. 
Clutched  is  success  with  death's  unlaxing  grasp. 

Bright  brief  career!   And  what  shall  we  now  say? 
And  sliall  v/e  search  to  find  some  piteous  lay, 
'I'o  call  from  out  the  listening  heart  a  sigh? 
What  death  do  truest  men  prefer  to  die? 
Some  die  too  late — they  have  survived  their  fame; 
Some  die  too  soon — ere  honour's  wreath  they  claim; 
In  death  their  reputation  some  retrieve. 
But  few  the  culminating  point  achieve. 
Are  they  most  blest  whose  death  can  fame  restore, 
Or  they  whose  life's  escutcheon  no  blot  bore? 
The  instincts  of  the  heart  this  much  confess. 
Nor  hom.age  pay  to  chance  or  mere  success. 
But  thine  not  mere  success,  not  that  blind  chance 
Which  marked  thy  swift  career's  complete  advance. 
Nor  bolstered  up  with  adventitious  aid 
The  strength  that  bore  thee  on  from  grade  to  grade. 
Till,  yet  in  manhood's  prime,  thou  took'st  thy  stand 
In  this  thy  first  of  large  and  free  c<mimand. 
The  young  anent  thy  fate  may  Fortune  scold, 
But  thou  art  envied  by  the  wise  and  old. 
And  Montcalm's  noble  spirit  tribute  paid, 
AVith  dying  hand  on  thee  a  chaplet  laid; 
While  as  the  fadeless  immortcls  he  flung. 
His  elder  heart  wept  over  thee,  the  young. 
Nor  spleen  -withheld.    The  brave  the  brave  o'ercome, 
"  There's  comfort  in  the  thought,  'twas  Wolfe  who  spake 
my  doom." 

Miles  (Templemore). 


— 0— 

The  following  Arithmetical  Puzzle,  by  James  Campbell, 
Wolfhill,  Athy,  has  been  awarded  the  Prize  of  Ten  Shil- 
lings ofilered  in  the  Penny  Despatch  of  April  10  : — 
I. 

A  man  bouglit  a  horse,  and  a  cow,  and  a  pig 
At  a  fair  after  t.aking  a  "  drop  in  hi.s  wig," 
But  meeting,  thereafter,  an  old  trusted  friend, 
'    Aud  having  no  money  about  him  to  spend. 
He  sold  all  again  without  stu'ring  a  foot. 
And.  besides  his  own  money,  had  some  gained  to  boot. 
He  gained  five  per  cent,  on  the  horse  ;  on  the  cow 
He  had  forty  per  cent,  of  a  gain — you'll  allow. 
He  so  far  pioved  no  "verdant,"  but,  faith,  in  the  sale 
Of  the  pig  he  lost  sixty  percent.   (I'll  go  bail 
Whenever  he  next  goes  to  job  at  a  fair 
Wherever  a  grunter  is  he'll  not  be  there). 
But  yet  on  the  total  transaction  bis  gain 
Was  the  price  of  the  pig  less  one  pound — I  would  fain. 
If  1  could,  at  this  time  uivethe  cost  and  sale  price 
Of  each,  but  I'll  atop  after  "breaking  the  ice." 
r.iit  if  yuu  should  fail  the  plain  terms  to  catch 
Frnm  these  data,  .iust  wait  anil  I'll  send  a  Despntch, 
In  which  1  11  make  plain  lo  your  woTnlering  eyes 
The  full  explanation,  perhaps  with  a  prize. 

P.  S. — Lest  you'd  say  (and  you  would)  that  I  gave  not  enough 
Of  data  for  work  over  ground  left  so  roir  h, 
I'll  .)ust  tell  you  this  much,  had  he  gained  on  all  three 
Ten  per  cent.,  his  whole  gain  was  the  same   d'ye  see  ? 

II. 

Throe  graziers,  Peter,  .John,  and  Joe, 
Hurried  on  to  Ballinasloe. 
To  buy  some  bullocks  at  the  fair. 
While  each  one  brou  .'h  his  herdsman  there, 
Whose  names  were  Humphrey.  Paul,  and  Guy. 
And  all  the  six  commenced  to  buy — 
And  when  their  purchases  were  told, 
"fwas  found  th  it  each  had  paid  in  gold 
For  every  beast  as  many  pounds 
As  each  had  purchased  on  their  rounds; 
And  three-and-twenty,  great  and  small. 
Had  Peter  purchased  more  ttiii n  Paul  ; 
And  John  had  purchased  on  tliat  day 
Eleven  more  than  Humphrey  May- 
While  every  grazier's  outlay  stood 
Tust  sixty  golden  guineas  good 


Above  his  lierdsman's  outlay  there. 
Thus  end  their  business  at  the  fair. 
The  answer  now  from  you  is  sought. 
How  many  cattle  each  one  bought  ? 
Likewise  tn  puzzlers  you  mnst  show 
Which  of  the  herds  belonged  to  Joe? 
And  which  to  Peter  and  to  John  ? 
When  those  are  known  your  labour's  done. 

—  Leo. 

in. 

Within  his  tent  the  war-worn  veteran  sits. 

The  pride  of  conquest  flushing  o'er  his  brovr. 
Hero  of  a  hundred  battles  nobly  won. 

Another  leaf  is  added  to  his  laurels  now ; 
The  captains  of  his  legion  stand  around, 

I'he  weary  sentries  at  their  posts  keep  watcb 
As,  mindful  of  the  anxious  ones  at  home. 

Ere  seeking  rest,  he  pens  a  brief  despatch. 

Three  fives  the  primals  compose, 

And  three  the  finals  disclose. 

My  first  divide  then 

By  two-thirds  of  ten,  ' 

My  second  by  five  hundred  and  oaa. 

My  third  by  one  hundred  and  one. 

And  the  total  you'll  find 

Will  call  to  your  mind 

This  far-famed  despatch. 

Which  the  world  could  not  nuitch. 

ETACINXa* 

IV. 

No  reed  to  study  "  higher  mathematics," 
There's  not  required  a  knowledge  most  profoao' 

Of  indeterminates  and  bi-quadratics. 
To  solve  the  little  problem  1  propound. 

To  solve  it  rightly  merely  take  some  pains. 
Success  will  .soon  your  eft'orts  well  repay  ; 

Guess  work,  1  fear,  betokens  lack  of  brains. 
So  reasons  give  for  all  you  have  to  say. 

Four  parts  I  beg  you'll  make  of  sixty-three. 

Ami  these  conditions  satisfy  for  me  :— 
The  first  when  it  by  two  you  shall  increase. 
The  next  when  from  it  two  you  shah  release. 
The  third  when  it  by  two  is  multiplied. 
The  fourth  when  by  the  same  yon  shall  divide. 
Must  all  the  self-same  quantity  produce. 
Your  answer  from  these  data  now  deduce. 

Angk  PiTotr. 

V. 

The  number  consists  of  three  figures, 
The  first  you  will  find  when  you've  done. 

Equals  half  the  square  root  of  the  second, 
Just  work  at  the  sum  now  for  fun. 

The  third  you  will  see,  if  you  care. 
Is  four  times  the  square  root  of  the  second. 

While  the  sum  of  the  three  I,  decl.are. 
Is  twice  third,  minus  three,  if  you've  reckoned. 

Aright.    When  you  find  out  my  third 
With  me  you'll  agiee  I'vo  not  erred.  Caelebs. 


Tlie  following  are  the  correct  solutions  to  Charades  ap 
pearing  in  the  Penny  Desjiatch  of  April  10:— 1,  Waste- 
paper-basket  ;  2,  Dish-o-nest ;  3,  Despatch  ;  4,  Plea-sure  ; 
5,  Ire-land  ;  6,  Kind-red  ;  7,  Good-nature  ;  8,  Po-lice-man; 
9,  Fishing-rod  ;  10,  Happiness ;  11,  Undiscovcrable.  Cor- 
rect solutions  to  all  have  been  received  from  J.  A. 
Smith,  Redcross  ;  to  3,  8,  9,  and  10  from  J.  Daniel  Downes, 
Summer-hill,  Lower  ;  to  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  9.  10,  and  11  from  W. 
J.  E.,  junior,  Newcastle  West  ;  to  all  but  7  from  Miss  St. 
Laurence,  Shelboume-road,  Dublin  ;  to  all  but  3,  7,  and  11 
from  Thomas  O'Dowd,  Owenstowu  ;  to  8,  9,  and  10  from 
John  Downes,  Jail-street,  Ennis  ;  to  2,  4,  (3,  8,  9,  10,  and  11 
from  Bernard  M'Manus,  George's-hill ;  to  all  but  3  and  7 
from  Frani  is  Fitzpatrick,  R.I.C.,  Quecustowu  ;  to  2,  4,  5, 
8,  10,  and  11  from  Thomas  Waldron,  II. I. C,  Bodyke,  county 
Clare  ;  to  all  but  3,  7,  and  11  from  Elizabeth  Tierney,  The 
Ward,  county  Dublin;  to  all  but7  from  John  Carolan,  Trim: 
to  4,  8,  9,  10,  and  11  fr.om  J.  M'Gcttigan,  Strabane  ;  to  all 
but  1  and  3  from  James  O'Reilly,  R. l.C,  Camckuiacross ; 
to  all  but  3  aud  7  from  .Maguio  Sinims,  Garadice,  N.S.  ; 
ditto,  from  Patrick  Reid,  Londonderry  ;  ditto,  N.  Ward, 
Oyster  Island,  Sligo;  to  all  from  P.  A  W.  Cooney,  Tubher, 
Gort;toall  but  7  from  PCrcgan,  Newhaggard ;  to  1,  S,  10,  and 
11  from. Fames  Chambers,  (iloiiealy,  cnuiity  Wicklow;  to  all 
but  3  and  7  from  J.  J.  Harri'-oii,  BlacKiock,  Sligo;  to  all 
but  3,  7,  anil  II  from  Thomas  M'Nauiaia,  Iia!).^booky  ;  to 
all  l)ut  7  from  James  Fleiinng,  Uyder's-row,  I)nblin  ;  to  8, 
-',  and  10  from  Owen  J.  Doyle,  Caioliiu:-row,  Dublin  ;  to  1, 
2,  8,  9,  and  10  from  Edw.  O'Kagan,  Dunila  k  ;  to  all  but  7 
from  'Thomas  O'Rorke,  Stradbally  ;  ditto  fi-oni  John  Cos- 
grave,  Dublin  ;  to  all  but  1  and  7  from  Michael  Lynch, 
R. I.e.,  Blanchardstown  ;  ditto  from  W.  H.  Lowry,  Cavan  ; 
to  all  but  7  and  11  from  Robert  Wall,  Dublin  ;  to  all  but  7 
from  D.  M'Donnell,  R  l.C,  Killarney  ;  to  i,  9,  and  10  from 
M.  P.  O'Brien,  Leitrim  House,  iCdenderry  ;  to  all  from  Ro- 
bert Walker,  Athy  ;  to  10  and  11  from  James  Devin,  Ardee; 
to  ail  )iut  1  and  7  from  Denis  O'Rorke.  R.I.C.,  Killarney  ; 
to  all  but  1,  3,  and  7  from  Joseph  Sweeney.  Dnngloe.  Done- 
gal ;  to  all  but  1,  3,  7,  and  11  from  Mrs.  Enright,  Jervis- 
strcet,  Dublin  :  to  all  from  Miss  Saunderson,  Edenderry  ; 
to  2,  4,  5,  (i,  9,  and  10  from  Lewis  Dempsey,  R.I.C.,  Ar- 
magh ;  to  all  but  1  and  7  from  Mrs.  M'N.,  Coalisland  ;  to 
8  and  10  from  W.  E.  Sutton,  Gould-street  ;  to  all  from 
Wm.  Hoey,  Balbriggan  ;  to  2,  5,  G,  8,  9,  10,  and  11  from 
Wni.  Ekin,  Smithfieid  ;  to  8,  9,  and  10  from  Michael  Mor- 
ris, R  I.e.,  Edenderry  ;  to  all  but  3  and  7  from  John  W 
Meakim,  Lough  Rynn,  county  Leitrim. 
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THE  PENNY  DESPATCH. 


[AiiHl  24,  1875, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 
l-rtters  aro  not  ar;sv,cietl  until  at  least  ten  days  after 
they  are  received  ;  a-jd  occasionally,  owins  to  their  num- 
ber, some  are  unavoidably  he'd  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
remuneration  they  expect  for  tlieir  contributions.  Atten- 
tion to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  where  stamps  are  en- 
closed for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  wo  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MjiS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them;  but,  if  our  rule  is  complied 
with,  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely,  if  found 
unsuitable. 


G.  A.  M.  says  he  is  twenty-six,  and  wishes  to  know  if  he  is 
too  old  to  go  to  school.  People  are  never  too  old  to 
learn. 

A^A^zo«^.— Captain  Marryat  was  born,  lived  and  died  in 
England.  / 

p.  S.  puts  the  following  question  of  relationship: — "A  man 
and  his  son  married  sisters.  Both  have  children.  What 
relationship  do  these  children  bear  to  each  other?"  The 
children  are,  in  the  first  place,  first  cousins ;  and  sup- 
posins  the  father's  wife  not  to  be  the  mother  of  tlie  son 
— for,otherwise  the  son  would  be  marrying  his  own  aunt — 
the  father's  children  bear  the  relation  of  half  uncles,  or 
half  aunts,  as  well  as  of  cousins,  to  the  children  of  the 
son.  It  is  certainly  r?,thcr  a  mixed-up  mess, 
t.  S.  says—"  Some  gentlemen  who  have  taught  school  have 
been  trj'ing  to  convince  m©  that  one  acre  square  contain 
sixteen  square  acres,  but  I  can't  see  any  difference' 
between  the  two.  AVill  yoa  please  to  inform  me  if  there 
is  any  ? '  One  acre  square  and  one  square  acre  are  the 
same  ;  so  are  one  mile  square  and  one  square  mile.  But 
■wo  milea  square  would  be  four  square  miles,  and  four 
miles  square  sLtteen  square  miles. 

l.NQUislTlvE. — Jf  Humboldt,  or  anybody  else,  ever  said  that 
"  the  same  natural  power  wliich  rounds  hailstones 
rounded  our  earth,"  he  undoubtedly  meant  what  he 
said.  It  is  impossible  to  state  that  fact  or  idea,  which  is 
familiar  to  men  of  science,  any  more  cleaj-ly  and  simply; 
and  if  you  cannot  understand  it  as  it  is,  it  would  be  dilB- 
i-ult  to  help  you,  unless  you  should  first  acquire  a  fair 
degree  of  scientific  knowledge.  There  is  one  universal 
law  which  shapes  or  ronnds  fluids  into  globules  when 
small,  and  into  globes  when  large.  The  earth  was  origi- 
nally a  fluid,  like  ail  the  other  planets,  and  by  that  all- 
pervading  law  which  rounds  hailstones  and  worlds  alUce 
H  was  brt'Ught  into  spherical  form. 

Tu  L.  M.  wants  to  know  "  if  it  would  be  proper  for  a  young 
!  v.n  who  is  in  moufning  to  use  stationery  edged  in  black; 

also  what  the  wortl  Nemesis  means,  and  how  pro- 
of ,;uced."  If  a  yonug  man  in  anjouming  should  choose  to 
1,  'v.  'jlack-edged  paper,  there  waiil '  bo  no  impropriety  in 
i;.  Nemesis  is  the  Angel  of  Retribution,  and  the  word 
>  pronounced  Ifem-e-sia,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syl 
lable. 

Y.  M.— Consult  any  physician  in  your  neighbourhood,  in 
preference  to  sending  off  to  one  you  know  nothing  about 
■Vou  do  not  need  medicine  so  much  as  steady  habits, 
abstemious  diet,  and  a  pure  mind.  State  your  case  not 
only  to  your  doctor,  but  to  your  clergyman,  and  get  your 
self  as  soon  as  possible  under  the  best  attainable  moral 
and  religions  influences. 

Rowley,  of  Ne  it  Brunswick,  Informs  us  that,  "  having 
great  confidence  in  our  decisions  in  general  matters,  he 
wishes  to  I'.nov^  whether  the  genuine  Armstrong  gun  is  in 
the  possession  of  any  nation  except  England."  It  is  not 
in  general  use  by  other  nations,  but  they  doubtless  have 
specimens  of  it. 

TitDE.NT.— The  name  of  the  celebrated  ediSce  in  Paris 
ki'iOwn  as  Notre  Da^,  wh?.n  anglicised,  is  pronounced 
n  »-ter  dams.  The  Frp.nc.'j  pronunciation,  as  near  a*  txn 
be  represented  in  tj-pe,  is  notr'  dahm.  The  name  is  simply 
the  French  equivaljent  for"  Our  Lady." 

C.jlA.  T.  makes  [tlAe  following  inquiry  about  engagement 
rings  :— "  Which  is  proper  for  an  engagement  ring— sup. 
posing  it  to  be  a  di.imond  ring— a  single  stone,  or 
cluster  V  Asiiigle  stone  is  proper. 

J  B.  W. — The  best  way  to  "  take  freckles  from  your  face' 
is  ;j  be  clcrv^nly  in  person,  abstemious  in  diet,  and  keep 
from  expos  ire  to  the  sun. 

.  Dtspcte.— The  word  profilo  ia  prononnced  profiU,  or  pre 
feel. 

C.  P.  snys — "  T  have  received  a  vast  amount  of  useful  infer. 
H>atioT>  from  your  *  Answers  to  Correspondents',  and  if  not 
trespassing  too  much  on  your  time,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
ttm  qaestiu>i*->lst.  What  is  the  &i«atuj3g  of  tbe  term  'A 


cycle  of  C.ath.iy',  and  whcie  can  it  be  found  ?  2nd.  'Who 
was  the  first  I'lantagcnct,  and  from  what  did  the  name 
originate  ?  3rd.  Why  was  Napoleon  called  the  little 
corpor.al?"  1st.  "A  cycle  of  Cathay"  i-i  an  expression 
used  in  Tennyson's  poem  of  '"Locksley  Hall."  The  line 
re.i(ls— 

'Better  flfty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay." 
Cathay  io  the  old  name  for  China,  and  the  object  of  the 
poet  is  to  contrast  the  activity  and  rapid  progress  of 
Euroi)e  with  the  supineness  and  the  sleepy  character  of 
Asiatic  civilizations.  To  his  mind  there  is  morere.il 
life  in  fifty  years  of  the  stir  of  Europe  than  in  a  cycle 
of  the  sluggish  movement  of  China.  2ud.  Henry  II. 
was  the  fir.=;t  ruler  of  the  Plantagenet  race.  The 
name  originated  with  Fulk,  the  first  Earl  of  Aiijou. 
He,  being  remorseful  for  an  act  of  wickedness,  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  as  an  atonement.  Here  his  pe- 
nance was  completed  by  his  being  soundly  scourged  with 
broom  twigs,  which  grew  plentifully  on  the  spot.  Hence 
he  took  the  surname  of  Plantagenet,  which  moans 
broom-corn.  He  became  King  of  Jerusalem  in  llSl.  His 
son  married  Matilda,  d.aughter  of  Henry  I.,  and  her  son 

became  King  of  England,  as  Henry  II.  3rd.  Napoleon 

obtained  this  title  as  a  joke  of  his  soldiers,  after  the 
battle  of  Lodi  in  1796.  On  account  of  his  youth  they 
undertook  to  give  him  a  fictitious  promotion  from  the 
ranks,  and  promoted  him  to  corporal  for  his  valour  in  tho 
above  action.  The  epithet  "little"  referred  to  his  low- 
stature.  The  title  took  so  with  the  army  that  they  never 
promoted  him  further. 
Hastis  wants  information  on  the  following  case.  He  says; 
"A  owned  a  place  of  business,  and  he  sold  one-half  of  it 
to  B.  B  was  to  take  all  the  responsibiUty  on  himself, 
and  pay  for  everything,  and  all  the  expenses,  and  he  was 
to  have  all  the  money  that  was  made  after  aU  the  ex- 
penses  were  paid.  A  was  only  to  get  £500  or  his  son, 
who  was  to  work  f  Or  15.  I  w.aut  you  to  tell  me  if  A  can 
be  made  by  law  to  pay  any  debts  that  B  has  contracted 
while  running  the  place  of  business.  The  firm  is  now 
run  under  the  name  of  A  and  B,  formerly  by  A."  The 
responsibility  of  A  would  depend  upon  many  facts  which 
you  have  said  nothing  about.  As  you  state  the  case,  A 
evidently  intended  to  be  a  special  partner,  but  if  he  did 
not  give  legal  notice  of  that  fact,  he  would  be  held  as  a 
general  partnf?,  and  wotild  be  equally  liable  with  B  for 
all  the  indebtedness  of  the  concern. 
Millie  asks— "Is  it  improper  for  me  to  call  on  a  gentleman 
frieqd  at  his  place  of  business,  when  I  am  down  town  in 
his  neighbourhood,  he  being  intimate  with,  and  a  friend 
of  our  family?  Whenever  he  comes  to  see  me— he  has 
been  coming  for  the  last  five  years— he  begs  me  to  step  in 
when  I  am  down  his  way.  I  often  have  occasion  to  go 
down  town  in  his  neighbourhood.  AVill  you  please  tell  me 
if  it  is  proper  or  impSoper  for  me  to  do  as  he  asks  me  to5' 
It  is  improper  for  you  to  call  on  the  gentleman.  It  would 
subject  yo«  to  defamatoury  and  injurioks  remarks  ;  and 
you  have  reason  to  distrust  the  frieudship  of  a  man  who 
asks  you  to  do  what  v/ould  injure  your  reputation. 

If,  H.  Common  soda— such  as  is  used  for  making  bread 

—will  cause  warts  to  disappear.    It  is  to  be  mixed  with 
water,  and  kept  stoppered.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten 
days  the  tops  of  tho  warts  will  begin  to  get  smooth,  and 
they  wiU  eventually  sink  even  with  the  .skin,  leaving  no 
scars.   Apply  three  or  four  times  a  day.   Aqua  fortis, 
also,  will  take  th^m  away,  but  it  is  very  painful,  and 
leaves  thick,  whi^e  scars." 
R,  Colfax. — A  plain  gold  ring  will  answer  for  a  wedding 
ring.    It  can  be  enriched  with  diamonds,  if  desired,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  and  wealth  of  the  giver.    It  is  not  un- 
common to  have  the  initials  of  the  parties  and  tho  date  of 
the  wedding  engraved  on  the  inside  of  the  ring. 
An  Old  Man  makes  the  following  old  man's  statement, 
saying :  "  I  am  an  old  man.    I  have  reared  a  family,  who 
have  all  left  me  either  by  death  or  marriage.     My  be- 
loved wife  has  by  death,  now  also  left  me  ;  and  as  it  was 
said  in  early  days.    '  It  ia  not  good  that  man  should  be 
alone,    so  no~w  I  feel  tharit  is  very  unpleasant  for  me  to 
be  alone.    I  have  lived  a  moral  life,  and  striven  to  mak^ 
it  a  religious  life.     And  I  now  feel  that  although  my 
years  have  increased  to  more  than  threescore  and  ten, 
yet  my  love  has  not  grown  cold.    And  as  I  wish  to  spend 
the  remnant  of  my  days  regularly,  I  think  I  could  get 
along  much  better  in  comp.any  with  a  companion  of  like 
mind,  with  whom  I  could  spend  the  evening  of  my  d.iys, 
and  at  last  make  a  h.ippy  landing  in  tliat  happy  bosiie  be 
yond  the  grave.    I  wish  you  would  give  your  view  cn  th.e 
subject  in  my  case ;  also  generally,  for  the  bcnef.t  of  sU." 
■^on  are  evidently  an  innocent,  childlike  old  man,  with  an  | 


intellect  somewhat  less  vigorous  than  your  affections.  Ii 
you  do  net  look  sharp  some  designing  woman  will  victi- 
mize you,  th  it  is,  if  you  have  any  properly.    If  a  man  who 
is  tlireescore  and  ti  n  years  old,  or  even  older.  Bakes  a 
suitable  marriage,  it  is  nobody's  business. 
1.  says— "  I  hope  you  will  give  this  your  earliest  attention, 
as  I  must  look  to  you  for  advice.    I  became  acquainted 
Vfith  a  young  man  four  years  ago,  and  he  paid  me  a  great 
Ai.  al  of  attention  wherever  he  met  me.  For  the  past  year 
he  began  taking  me  out,  and  gave  me  many  invitations, 
which  I  accepted,  never  refusing  him.    He  proved  all  J 
cuuld  wish.    He  now  calls  to  see  me  every  five  or  six 
weeks,  as  he  chooses.    I  overlook  all,  but  I  think  it  is 
treating  me  too  coldly.    When  he  does  call  his  manne* 
makes  me  think  he  loves  me,  yet  he  has  never  told  me  so. 
I  love  him  deady,  and  can  love  no  other.    I  think  I 
would  die  if  he  does  not  return  my  love.    I  am  now  at 
tho  age  of  twenty  year.?,  and  the  young  man  is  t«cr.ty- 
three.    I  am  afraid  I  am  wasting  my  time.   As  it  will  lo 
hard  on  me  to  tell  him  first  that  I  love  him,  what  shall 
I  do?   He  must  know  by  my  manner  towards  him  when 
I  meet  him  that  I  love  him.   Please  tell  me  what  coursa 
I  shall  foUow,  and  I  will  regard  your  advice.  Please  give 
this  your  earliest  attention,  and  you  will  oblige." — In  such 
a  case  all  you  can  do  is  to  patiently  wait  and  submit  to 
the  result,  even  though  it  may  be  a  severe  triaL  What- 
ever you  do,  do  not  compromise  your  womanly  charactei 
by  being  too  aggressive,  though  yon  have  a  right  to  tho. 
roughly  respect  your  own  claims. 
Damon  is  the  love  of  a  young  lady,  who,  he  says,  "affinca 
that  she  loves  me.    Strangely  enough,  however,  she  not 
only  refused  to  appoint  a  time  for  our  nuptials,  but  in- 
sists that  she  will  never  many  ;  nor  am  I  able  to  obtain 
any  explanation,  having  demanded  her  reason  on  many 
occasions,  but  in  vain.    We  have  known  each  other  for 
years,  and  I  can  imagine  no  cause  for  her  strange  resolu. 
tion.    1  have  endeavoured  to  overcome  this  love,  but  £n  j 
it  impossible.    I  am  become  nnfit  to  perform  my  duties 
in  my  business,  my  mind  being  occupied  with  thoughts  of 
her.  Please  advise  one  how  to  act  who  has  not  a  mind  to 
think  for  himself."   Stop  bothering  the  young  lady  about 
marriage,  and  lessen  your  attentions  to  her.     She  is 
probably  playing  with  you,  feeling  sure  of  your  devotion; 
or,  she  may  be  humbugging  you  outright,  not  caring  for 
you  at  all.    By  mixing  generally  in  society  and  leaving 
her  to  herself  for  a  time,  you  may  be  able  to  discover  just 
what  she  moans,  and  then  you  can  shape  your  course  ac- 
cordingly. 

Violet  is  in  trouble.  "  I  live  in  a  small  village  called 
G — ,  noted  for  its  good  society.  There  are  a  great  many 
nice  young  men  and  young  ladies  in  this  village,  and  I 
am  one  of  the  latter.  I  am  very  gay,  and  consequently 
the  young  men  like  my  company.  The  young  ladies — 
even  my  dearest  friends — are  thus  made  jealous.  I  would 
willingly  give  the  society  of  all  the  young  men  for  one 
good  female  friend.  They  talk  about  me  secretly  and 
behind  my  back.  They  would  speak  openly,  but  my  pa- 
rents belong  to  the  '  ton,'  and  it  w  ould  not  do.  I  cannot 
bear  to  stay  at  home.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Please  give  me 
advice.  My  parents  are  away  from  home,  and  will  not  bo 
back  for  a  while,  or  I  would  ask  my  mother.  You  give 
advice  to  so  many,  and  I  hope  you  will  to  me."  Live  so 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  talk  against  you. 
That  is  the  only  way  out  of  your  trouble.  Do  not  defy 
public  opinion,  or  trifle  with  your  reputation — which  it 
priceless.  Avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil. 
C.  writes— "We  have  had  a  dispute  about  parrots.  Icon- 
tend  that  they  are  simply  a  mocking  bird,  and  can  only 
imitate  such  sounds  as  tLcy  have  heard,  and  cannot  use 
language  or  phrases  which  they  have  not  listened  to. 
My  friend  contends  that  he  has  heard  them  talk  things 
which  he  is  satisfied  they  had  not  been  taught,  such  as 
ai  ,wering  questions,  etc.,  in  a  manner  bordering  on  in- 
telligence. Parrots  talk  only  by  rote— not  from  under- 
standing— .although  they  learn  to  speak  words  so  dis- 
tinctly that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  they  do  not  kno^ 
the  meaning  of  them. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  losa 

Frae  oft  its  bonny  treo, 
And  my  false  lover  staw  the  rose. 

An'  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 

Nearly  an  hour  passed  away,  still  Margaret  eat 
there.  Her  face  looked  pale  and  haggard  ;  her  glo- 
rioua  eye3  were  deeply  sunken  in  her  head  ;  her  hair 
was  matted  and  lustrolesa,  and  roughly  pushed  back 
from  her  forehead.  There  is  no  greater  evidence  of 
»elf-abandonment  in  a  woman  than  a  careless  appear- 
ance of  her  hair.  Margaret  was  feverishly  adjust- 
ing her  dress  and  preparing  to  rise,  when  a  step  on 
the  shingle  arrested  her  attention,  and,  looking  up, 
she  saw  Herbert  Blake  coming  towards  her. 

Margaret  did  not  go  to  moot  him.  Her  heart  gave 
a  great  bound,  and  she  felt  she  must  have  fallen  had 
the  attempted  to  stir.  But  how  her  heart  yearned 
towards  him  as  he  stood  there  in  all  his  fascinating 
manly  beauty  ! 

Why,  Margaret — I  was  just  going  up  to  see  you — 
how  are  you  this  morning — tii-ed — eh  ?" 

"  Yes  —very  tired,' '  was  the  low  response — "  I  was 
juat  goin'  up  t'  you." 

Herbert  mentally  congratulated  himself  upon 
his  promptness,  and  said  in  a  business-like  tone : 

"  Well,  it  is  fortunate  we  have  met  here,  where  we 
are  notUkely  to  be  disturbed,  as  I  have  a  good  deal  to 
■ay  to  you." 

Ho  was  leaning  against  the  boulder  as  he  spoke^ 
looking  down  at  her  from  under  the  brim  of  his 
tilted  hat.  Margaret  sat  upon  the  shingle,  her  worn, 
despairing  face  raised  to  his. 

"  There's  only  wan  thing  yeh  can  say,  Harbart,  that 
I  care  t'  hear  this  mornia',  aa'  that's  that  yer 
goin' t'  make  me  yer  wife." 

He  stooped  and  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 
Instinctively  she  took  it  in  both  of  hers  and  a  flush 
passed  over  her  wan  face.  Hei'bert  noted  it,  and  con- 
sidered it  augured  well  for  his  success, 

"  Margaret,"  and  as  he  spoke  hia  voice  was  very 
tender,  "  you  say  you  love  mo." 

"  God  knows  I  do — didn't  I  give  up  everything  for 
yeh — but,  oh  !  Harbart,  don't  forsake  mo  now.  I've 
no  wan  but  you  in  the  wurrald — me  poor  ould  father 
is  gone  —an'  the  nabours  'ill  all  give  me  the  hard 
word,"  and,  bending  her  head  upon  his  hand,  she 
burst  into  tears.  He  did  not  withdraw  his  hand,  nor 
did  he  attompt  to  soothe  hor,^letting  her  weep  on 
until  she  had  exhausted  herself. 

"  Now,  Margaret,  be  sensible,  I  have  a  great  deal 
to  say  to  you  to  day;  so  listen  to  me,  like  a  good 
girl." 

"  I'm  listeuin',  Harbart,"  sjie  replied,  with  diffi- 
culty restraining  her  soIjs;  "  what  is  it  ?" 

"  I  am  gointj  away  for  a  oonaidei't'ole  time.  And, 
iliug.irct,  it  depejids  solely  upon  yourself  wjaether 
j-<.u  will  ever  see  mo  again." 


"  What!"  she  exclaimed  starting  to  her  feet,  "goin' 
away  !  Where  to  ?" 

"  To  the  Continent — that  is,  to  France,"  he  re- 
turned, adding  the  especial  locality  lest  she  might 
mistake  his  meaning. 

"It  is  not  improbable  I  may  be  obliged  to  go 
away  to-morrow  morning.", 

"  I  can't  let  yeh  go  from  me  antil  yeh  do  what  yeh 
promised,  Harbart,"  and  the  wretched  girl  clung 
wildly  to  hia  arm.  "  Yeh  mustn't  go  away  from  me 
again.  I'll  die  aff  yeh  do.  Tell  me,  for  the  sake  av 
the  good  God  above,  are  yeh  goin'  t'  keep  yer  pro- 
mise ?" 

He  laughed  softly  as  he  looked  down  at  her,  and, 
ignoring  her'question,  asked  lazily  : 

"  Margaret,  don't  you  think  you  wUl  be  very  lonely 
without  me  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  I'm  a  bit  used  t'  it — I  was  lonely  an' 
heartsick  enough  without  yeh  when  yeh  left  me  in 
Dublin.  Anyhow  it'll  be  worse  here,  for  I've  nayther 
father,  nor  money,  nor  friends  nor  nothin'  in  the 
wurruld  but  you,  1  haven't  even  me  good  name 
Harbart,  unless  yeh'll  keep  yer  promise  ?" 

"Yes,  you'll  be  very  lonely,  Margaret — you  are 
quite  right — you  have  no  one  here — everyone  will 
look  coldly  upon  you.    What  are  you  to  do  ?" 

"No,"  she  exclaimed,  whilst  an  eager,  despair- 
ing look  overspread  her  face — "  not  av  yeh  keep  yer 
promise,  Herbert.  When  I'm  yer  wife  no  one 
can  say  a  word  t'  me;  yeh  often  said  that  yerself." 

"  Quite  right,"  was  the  unfeeling,  cruel  reply;  "no 
one  can  say  a  word  to  you  when  you  are  my  wife." 

A  bright  flush  overspread  her  faded  haggard  face, 
causing  it  to  look  beautiful,  as  of  yore,  in  its  sudden 
joy  :  the  love-light  shone  forth  from  her  eyes,  and 
she  looked  up  at  him  and  said  passionately  : 

"  Me  darlint  1  shure  I  knewn  you'd  keep  yer  pro- 
mise— is  it  t'  Father  Dinis  ye'll  come?  He  christened 
me,  an'  gev  mo  me  first  sacrimint,  an'  I'd  like  him  t' 
marry  me." 

"I'm  sure  I've  no  objection  to  his  marrying  you," 
was  the  caustio  response,  the  Jmeaning  of  _which  she 
did  not  catch.  "  Margaret,  suppose  you  come  away 
with  me  ?" 

"  I'll  go  anywhere  yeh  like,  Herbert,  sence  yer 
goin'  t'  keep  yer  promise  ;  an'  ye'll  come  t'  Father 
Dinis  t'  marry  us  ?" 

There  was  no  way  of  getting  out  of  that  question 
except  by  ignoring  it  altogether. 

"  We'll  talk  about  that  again — meantime,  Marga- 
ret, you  say  you  will  come  away  with  me  ?" 

"  Yes — but  won't  yeh  come  t'  Father  Dinis  first  ?" 

He  was  wearied  by  her  importunity,  and,  forget- 
ting himself  for  a  moment,  answered  unthinkingly : 

"  V/hat  the  douoe  do  you  mean  by  worrying  me 
perpetually  about  that  ?  Once  for  all,  Margaret,  I 
mny  as  well  tell  you  I  will  never  make  you  my  wife. 
You  are  very  handsome — a  thousand  times  handsomer 
than  half  the  ladies  I  meet ;  and  you're  very  fond  of 
me  ;  but  your  own  common  sense  must  tell  you  that 
you  would  not  be  by  any  means  a  fit  wife  for  me  !" 

A  moment  afterwards  Herbert  Blake  regretted  his 
hasty,  unconsidered  words.  However,  the  truth  must 
be  told  to  her  sooner  or  later.  Of  all  things  in  the 
world  he  hated  a  scene,  and  he  reflected  that  it  was 


more  than  probable  this  ignorant,  untutored  woman 
— who  showed  plainly  when  she  was  glad  and  when 
she  was  angry — upon  the  whole  gamut  of  whose  mind 
he  thought  he  could  play  and  manipulate  as  it  seemed 
good  unto  him — would  overwhelm  him  with  upbraid* 
ing  and  reproaches,  and  bring  the  neighbourhood  about 
his  ears.  For  his  own  sweet  sake,  Herbert  Blake  felt 
sorry  he  had  been  so  precipitate,  and  hastened  to 
qualify  his  words  by  adding,  as  he  took  her  passive 
hand,  and  tried  to  look  in  the  face  which  was  steadily 
turned  away  from  him  : 

"  Don't  fancy  I  doubt  your  love  for  me,  Margaret. 
You  will  show  it  even  more  by  not  becoming  my  wife." 

He  waited  tor  a  reply,  but  none  came ;  and  the 
small  brown  hand  he  held  in  his  was  cold  as  the  gra- 
nite boulder  against  which  the  girl  leaned.  Herbert 
was  unaccountably  uneasy ;  tears  and  reproaches,  he 
arguev^,  would  have  been  so  much  more  natural,  that 
he  felt  her  silence  to  be  ominous. 

"  I  have  your  own  comfort  at  heart,"  he  conti- 
nued rather  lamely  ;  "  it  could  not  be  pleasant  for 
you  to  have  to  associate  with  ladies  who  would  be 
sure  to  ridicule  you  behind  your  back  for  not  being 
able  to  hold  your  own  amongst  them.  You  see  I 
speak  for  your  own  sake." 

Margaret  still  preserved  silence.  Could  he  have 
seen  her  face,  he  would  have  there  beheld  in  its  vary" 
inc  expression  that  which  boded  no  good  te  him.  It 
luoked  white  and  old,  with  a  grey  shadow  upon  it, 
whilst  her  set  teeth  and  tightly-drawn  lips  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  struggle  within, 

"  Well,  Margaret,  doi't  you  agree  with  me  ?" 
Slowly  she  v.ith  Irew  h?r  hand  fi'om  his,  and,  turn- 
ing towards  him  a  face  that  made  him  start  with 
horror,  she  said  calmly  in  a  hoarse  tone  : 

"  Yis,  I  was  a  fool,  Misther  Blake.  I  see  that 
plain  enough.  Av  coorse  yeh  cudn't  marry  me  t'  be 
ashamed  av  me.  But  it's  a  pity  yeh  didn't  tell  me 
tliat  afore  yeh  axed  me  t'  lave  me  poor  ould  father. 
Yeh  scorn  me  now.  I'm  only  dirt  ucdher  yer  feet. 
But  mark  me  words,  Harbart  Blake — ye'll  rue  the 
day  yeh  bethrayed  me  an'  left  me  a  poor,  Ecorned 
woman  !" 

Hur  bonnet  had  fallen  back,  and  her  luxuriant 
hair  had  streamed  over  her  shoulders.  As  she 
concluded,  her  face  glowed  and  her  eyes  spi  rkled 
with  excitement.  Herbert  had  never  seen  her  lo  jk 
half  so  beautiful  ;  moreover,  her  assumpti(-;n  of 
womanly  dignity  touched  him  far  more  than  any 
loving  supplication  could  have  done.  Herbert  BL.ke 
almost  respected  this  woman  whom  he  had  so  hu- 
miliated. He  had  an  uneasy  conseiousness  that  she 
v>as  his  match — perhaps  his  superior,  wory  man 
though  he  was — and  might  circumvent  him  yet. 
With  a  half-deprecatory  air,  he  said  softly  : 

"  Margaret,  how  can  you  speak  so  to  me  ?" 

Words  cannot  paint  the  ineiTable  scorn  of  her  face, 
as  with  a  withering  look  of  contempt,  under  which 
even  he  cowered,  she  turned  from  him,  and  walked 
swiftly  away. 

"  By  Jove  !  isn't  she  a  Tartar  !"  he  ejaculated 
half-aloud,  as  he  watched  her  retreating  figure.  "  I 
got  out  of  that  little  business  easier  than  I  expected, 
She  can't  do  anything — possibly  the  aCiiir  may  be  a 
nine  days'  talk  ;  but  it's  soon  to  blow  over."  And 
thus  ruminating,  Herbert  Blake  walked  in  the  dii  ec- 
tion  of  Castle  Ffrench, 

There  was  no  one  at  the  gate  lodge  as  he  passed. 
Not  a  soul  to  be  seen  about  the  phoe.  It  struck  liim 
there  was  that  peculiar  Boundlessness  alout  the 
atmosphere  which  portends  that  something  unusual 
just  has,  or  is  about  to  happen.  There  were  no 
faces  at  the  windows  ;  the  dogs,  as  he  neared  the 
house,  were  heard  howling  dismally  in  a  distant 
kennel. 

O'er  all  there  hung  a  cloud  of  fear, 
A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted. 

Yes  ;  even  Herbert  Blake,  unimpressionable  as  he 
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was,  was  affoctcci  by  the  air  of  lowering  gloom  which 
seemed  to  overhaiijj  the  dwelling. 

"  How  is  Mr.  Jack  to-day  V  he  inquired  of  the 
servant  who  opened  the  door. 

"  He'll  nirirbe  betther  or  worse,  sir,"  said  the  man 
■with  a  grave  countenance.  "  Poor  Misther  Jack  died 
about  half  an  hour  agune." 

Herbert  was  shocked  ;  he  hid  not  e^p'-^ted  that 
the  young  man  would  have  recovered,  but  he  was  un- 
prepared for  anything  so  suddi  n.  Entering  the  hall, 
he  gave  utterance  to  some  of  the  stereotyped  ex- 
pressions of  S(;rrow,  and  then  asked  : 

"  And  Miss  Ff rench.    How  is  she  ?" 

"  Bad  enough,  sir  ;  but  here's  Nancy  Byrne;  she 
can  tell  you  betther  nor  mc." 

"  This  is  sad  news,  Nancy,"  said  Herbert,  as  the 
old  woman,  with  tears  streaming  down  her  wrinkled 
face,  came  down  the  stairs,  "  and  au  awful  shock  for 
Miss  Ffrench." 

"  Och  !  wirra  !  wirra  !  my  grief  !  Yeh  may  well 
say  that.  Misther  Blake;  t'see  her  fine,  sthrappin'  gin- 
tlaman  av  a  brother  lyin'  there  only  a  lump  o'  cowld 
clay.  She's  sittin'  tUyre,  the  davlint,  houldin'  his 
hand  in  hers,  wul  her  face  near  as  white  as  the 
corpse — wid  tlip  <ihry  eyes  av  her.  Shure  it's  not  right 
nor  nathral,  an'  no  wan  can't  get  her  away." 

"  Let  nie  g,,  r,,  iiti'",  Nancy,  said  Herbert;  adding, 
in  a  low  tone,  '■  no  one  else  has  so  gouJ  a  right.  She 
is  pugaged  to  be  uiarj  ied  to  me." 

The  old  Woman  gaxi-Ll  at  hiiu  in  no  little  surprise. 
Herbert  saw  the  incredulous  look,  and  determining 
to  lose  no  time  in  making  his  election  sure,  he  con- 
tinued : 

"  We  have  been  engaged  for  some  time,  Nancy. 
Perhaps  Miss  Ffrench  has  told  you  of  it." 

"  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply  in  a  reserved  tone.  "  God 
comfort  her,  poor  lamb;  it's  she  that  has  the  sore 
heart  this  day." 

Bring  me  to  her,"  said  Herbert  peremptorily,  as 
he  laid  his  hat  upon  the  hall  table  ;  "  I  must  see 
her." 

He  followed  Nancy  up  stairs,  and  entered  the 
death  chamber,  where  two  or  three  women  were 
congregated.  Sally,  with  a  wan,  white,  dazed-look- 
ing face,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  holding  her 
dead  brother's  hand  in  hcr's.  Dr.  Browne  stood  be- 
side her,  evidently  trying  to  persuade  her  to  leave 
the  room,  but  she  seemed  not  to  hear  him.  The 
doctor  looked  am.ized  to  see  Herbert  Blake  there, 
and  his  wonder  was  still  further  increased  when  he 
saw  him  approach  and  put  his  arm  around  Sally, 
saying: 

"  Come  with  me,  dear." 

The  girl  gave  a  shiver,  and  seemed  suddenly  to 
■wake  up.  Sbe  gazed  vacantly  at  them  all;  then,  as 
a  full  sense  of  her  sorrow  flashed  across  her  brain, 
she  gave  a  faint  cry  and  feel  back  senseless. 

Herbert  carried  her  from  the  room.  He  was  rather 
glad  Doctor  Browne  had  seen  him  there,  and  he  took 
good  care  to  explain  to  that  worthy  the  relation  in 
perspective  iu  which  he  stood  to  Sally,  for  the  doctor 
was  a  gossip  of  the  first  water,  and  Herbert  knew  he 
would  spread  it  all  over  the  country. 

During  the  whole  of  that  day — until  Mrs.  Codding- 
ton,  for  whom  he  had  telegraphed,  had  arrived — -Her- 
bert stayed  with  Sally,  whose  last  words  to  him  as  he 
parted  her,  were: 

"  H.rbert,  my  darling!  I  have  no  one  in  the  world 
DOW,  except  you." 

Soinehow  or  other  they  grated  unpleasantly  upon 
his  ears,  and  he  could  not  help  wishing  Sally  had  not 
uttered  them. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


A  Sell. — A  Webster  countryman,  seeing  his  name 
among  the  advertised  letters  iu  the  Lumpkin  Inde- 
pendent, walked  IS  miles,  only  to  find  that  it  was 
a  printed  circular  from  a  Columbus  merchant.  He 
was  the  maddest  man  in  the  county. — Atlanta  News. 

A  Wholesale  Murderer. — A  dreadful  tragedy 
ha«  just  occurred  at  Saint  Maurice-sur-Av^rou 
(Ijoiret) — a  man  out  of  his  senses  has  killed  no  less 
than  six  persons.  He  first  attacked  the  cur^  of  the 
parish,  wlu)  was  returning  from  visiting  some  sick, 
and  clove  his  skull  with  an  axe.  The  maniac  then 
obtained  possession  of  a  reaping  hook,  and,  flying  at 
all  he  met,  struck  down  five  persons  as  victims  to  his 
fury.  A  seventh,  who  attempted  to  assist  them,  had 
his  wrist  cut  off.  The  author  of  this  sanguinary 
butchery  was  with  great  difficulty  arrested,  and  has 
been  sent  to  tlie  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Orleans. 

Perambulators  — P.  Ledwidge,  manufaeturer.  No.  32 
Ainieus-strcet.  and  32  Lower  Ormond-quay.  N.B. — Repairs 
promptly  executed.  1364 


A  kiss; 

I,  Ferdinand  Brand,  an  English  soldier,  lay  between 
life  and  death  in  a  foreign  hospital,  nursed  by  the 
Sisters  who  devote  their  lives  to  works  of  mercy,  and 
who  showed  no  less  tenderness  to  those  who  differed 
from  them  in  religion  than  to  the  more  devout 
their  own  creed. 

But  all  their  kindness  could  not  reconcile  me  to 
the  weary  life  that  lay  before  me  if  I  recovered.  They 
gave  me  no  hope  that  I  should  not  be  blind  if  I 
lived,  and  from  the  aching  depths  of  my  sad  heart 
this  thought  had  torn  all  that  made  life  worth  the 
having.  A  soldier  who  could  no  longer  fight  for  his 
country;  a  lover  of  nature  who  could  never  look  upon 
her  again;  one  who  knew,  by  his  tenderness  for  all 
women,  how  well  he  might  some  day  love  one  woman; 
can  you  wonder  that  all  courage  died  within  my 
breast?  Thus  suicide  was  a  temptation  I  could  not 
have  resisted,  had  it  been  possible  for  me  to  accom- 
plish it. 

The  days  glided  on  sadly  and  slowly.  The  nights, 
no  darker  than  they,  followed  them.  I 

As  in  a  sort  of  dreary  dream,  I  listened  to  the 
groans  of  the  suffering  men  about  me — often  the 
gasping  breath  of  the  dying — to  the  raving  of 
fever's  delirium — to  the  murmured  prayer  beside  the 
dead — to  the  slow  tramp  of  those  who  bore  away  the 
tenant  of  some  now  useless  pallet  to  a  yet  more  nar- 
row resting-iJlace. 

There  were  happier  sounds  at  times  :  the  chat  of 
two  convalescents;  the  pleasant  speech  of  the  Sisters; 
the  hymns  they  sang  at  the  vesper  hour  ;  but  my 
heart  never  lightened,  my  future  never  lost  its 
terror.    To  live  seemed  more  terrible  than  to  die. 

One  day  had  seemed  more  bitter  than  any  of  its 
predecessors,  darker,  crueller.  A  comrade  had 
breathed  his  last  very  near  me.  Almost  with  his 
latest  breath,  he  had  cried  : 

"  Ah,  it  is  cruel  that  I  may  never  see  my  wife  and 
child  again  !" 

Could  I  have  given  him  my  remaining  years — years 
that  they  had  promised  me  of  late — how  happy 
should  I  have  been.  I  did  mt  want  life  ;  he  did. 
And  I  lived,  and  he  died.  Ah,  how  ungrateful  was  I 
then  to  a  merciful  Providence  !  A  cloud  of  darkness 
was  upon  me.  I  could  not  taste  the  food  they  urged 
me  to  partake  of.  I  even  wept  in  my  bitterness  of 
soul — I,  a  soldier. 

Then  I  prayed  to  die.  I  prayed  silently.  God, 
who  knew  my  misery,  forgave  me. 

In  the  midst  of  that  "prayer  a  strange  thing  hap- 
pened to  me.  I  felt  a  form  bent  over  me.  I  inhaled 
the  perfume  of  a  breath  as  sweet  as  new-mown  hay. 
Two  lips  softer  than  rose  leaves  pressed  a  kiss  upon 
my  closed  eyelids,  and  a  tear  dropped  upon  my  fore- 
head. 

Involuntarily  I  stretched  forth  my  hand ;  it  caught 
a  woman's  taper  fingers.  They  wrenched  themselves 
from  me,  but  left  in  my  clasp  a  ring. 

"  Who  is  this  ?"  I  cried,  "  Come  back.  Tell  me  : 
who  is  this  ?" 

There  was  no  answer.  I  heard  a  soft,  retreating 
step,  and  nothing  more.  The  woman  who  kissed  me, 
whoever  she  might  be,  was  gone. 

I  slipped  the  ring  on  my  little  finger,  and  fell  into 
a  reverie!  AVho  could  this  have  been  ?  Whose  lips 
had  touched  my  hps? — whose  hand  had  I  held  ?  Sis- 
ter Agatha  was  large,  and  stout,  and  elderly.  Sister 
Estelle  was  hard  and  thin,  and  her  kind  hands  were 
always  as  cold  as  ice.  Then  nuns  vrere  not  given  to 
the  wearing  of  jewellery. 

I  questioned  Sister  Agatha  after  a  while  as  to  who 
had  visited  the  hospital.  "  Only  the  mother  of  An- 
toine,"  she  said  ;  but  I  knew  that  those  lips,  that 
warm,  fluttering  little  hand,  were  not  those  of  any 
man's  mother. 

It  was  a  little  incident,  but  it  employed  my  head 
for  the  day.  You  laugh  ;  but  you  must  lie  wounded, 
and  weak,  and  blind,  and  far  from  home  and  kind- 
red, as  I  lay  there,  to  know  the  value  of  a  woman's 
kiss  and  of  a  woman's  pitying  tear. 

For  one  or  two  days  I  listened  for  the  return  of 
that  gentle  mystery.  For  one  or  two  nights  I  dreamed 
of  her.  Then  I  stopped  dreaming.  Life  dawned  anew 
for  me.  I  opened  my  eyes  one  morning  and  saw  a 
ray  of  blessed  sun-light.  I  opened  them  the  next,  to 
see  faintly  and  dimly  the  outhne  of  the  long  room, 
the  cots  ranged  adown  it,  and  the  gliding  forms  of 
the  Sisters  as  they  passed  from  pillow  to  pillow.  I 
was  no  longer  bUnd,    I  should  be  myself  ag^in. 


It  had  not  seemed  so  nmch  to  be  myself  once. 
Now  how  glorious  !  Hope  healed  my  wounds.  I 
grew  well  miraculously.  It  seemed  to  me  that  all 
this  dated  from  that  kiss,  given  to  me  by  those  un- 
known lips.  I  knew  that  I  had  held  a  mortal  hand 
in  mine,  and  that  living  human  lij;8  had  touched 
me. 

Five  years  had  pasted.  The  war  was  over.  I  was 
in  my  native  land  again.  I  had  almost  f'.rgotten  my 
period  of  suffering  in  the  hospital,  but  I  h^d  not  for- 
gotten that  kiss.  I  still  wore  the  ring  ur  on  my 
finger,  and  I  still  hoped,  absurdly  enough,  to  know 
one  day  to  whom  it  had  belonged — to  know  who 
kissed  my  blind  eyes,  who  shed  forme  that  pitying, 
tender  tear.  I  met  pretty  girl^  and  fine  women  who 
might  have  charmed  me  Vjut  lor  this  haunting 
thought,  but  it  was  as  though  the  ring  on  my  finger 
was  one  of  betrothal.  I  was  constant  to  a  memory 
vague  as  it  was  beautiful.  My  heart  was  adamant  to 
all  of  them. 

About  this  time  my  brother  Henry  married  and 

brought  home  his  wife — a  very  lovely  girl,  who  won 
our  hearts  at  once.  She  had  but  one  hving  relative, 
a  sister  who  had  been  educated  abroad,  and  who 
was  coming  to  visit  her  very  soon.  She  was  said  t» 
be  beautiful,  and  Henry  spoke  of  her  often. 

■'  It  would  be  a  lucky  thing  for  you  if  you  could 
win  her  heart,"  he  said.    "  She  is  almost  an  angel." 

I  smiled  and  shook  my  head. 

"  Not  that  that  would  be  so  easily  done,"  he  said. 
"  Laura  is  a  strange  girl.  She  refuses  every  offer. 
She  is  two  and  twenty  now,  and  has  h  id  several  ; 
but  Emma  tells  me  that  she  will  never  marry — 
until  she  gets  over  a  queer  fancy  of  hers.  You'll 
keep  it  to  yourself,  if  I  tell  you,  Ferdinand  V 

I  promised. 

"  The  girls  are  orphans,"  said  Henry,  "  and  Laara 

was  educated  at  a  convent  in  .   By  some  Strang* 

neglect  she  remained  there  during  the  whole  of  this 
last  terrible  war.  The  convent  was  safe  enough,  and 
she  had  no  fear  ;  but  it  was  so  dull.    Well,  to  cat 

a  long  story  short,  there  was  an  hospital  at  ,  and 

it  was  filled,  of  course,  with  wounded  soldiers,  lha 
girl,  just  seventeen  then,  uted  at  times  to  go  with 
the  nuns,  and,  protected  by  their  costume,  to  the 
hospital,  to  minister  to  the  wounded  men.  One,  a 
beautiful  young  officer,  who  had  lost  his  sight, 
attracted  her  attention.  She  used  to  watuh  him 
from  afar,  and  think  of  him  when  she  left  him,  until 
she  fell  in  love  with  him.  At  last,  one  day.  when  ha 
had  been  suffering  very  much,  and  had,  as  she 
thought,  fallen  asleep,  her  feelings  overcame  her. 
The  Sisters  were  busy  elsewhere,  and  she  crept  up  to 
him  and  kissed  him.  He  was  not  asleep,  it  seems. 
He  caught  her  hand,  and  she,  in  pulHiig  it  away, 
lost^a  ring  from  her  finger.  But  though  she  hid  her- 
self among  the  nuns,  she  could  not  forget  him.  He 
haunted  all  her  dreams. 

"  When  she  next  visited  the  hospital,  she  looked 
for  him  in  vain  ;  his  cot  was  empty.  To  this  day, 
Ferdinand,  she  loves  that  man  so  entirely  that  she 
can  love  no  one  else.  The  ring  she  lost  has  been  a 
betrothal  ring  in  her  family  for  generations.  She 
fancies  that  some  spell  attaches  to  it.  Otherwise 
she  is  a  sensible  girl —    Ferdinand,  what  ails  you  ?" 

"  Brother."  I  cried.  "  do  you  know,  do  you  not 
remember,  it  was  I  who  lay  blind  in  that  foreign 
hospital  ?  It  was  me  she  kissed.  It  is  I  who  wear 
her  ring."  And  I  held  before  his  eyes  the  emerald 
that  1  had  worn  upon, my  finger  for  five  long  years. 

My  story  is  nearly  done.  A  week  after  this  I  went 
to  meet  the  evening  train  from  London,  commissioned 
to  escort  Laura  Lee  to  our  old  home. 

When  I  first  spoke  to  her,  she  looked  at  me  in  a 
singular  way,  and  her  colour  came  and  went  rapidly. 
As  for  me,  it  seemed  that  I  had  known  her  all  my 
life.  How  I  told  her  the  story  I  do  not  know,  but 
tell  it  I  did,  on  my  way  home.  And  the  ring  that  I 
had  snatched  from  her  hand  adorned  it  again — a  be- 
trothil  ring  in  very  truth — when  we  crossed  the 
threshold  of  home  together.  Fate  had  united  us,  and 
we  have  always  blessed  Fate. 


Simple  Remedy  to  Pcrify  Water. — It  is  not 
generally  known,  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  pounded 
alum  possesses  the  property  of|  purifying  water.  A 
large  teaspoonful  of  pulverised  alum  sprinkled  into 
a  hogshead  of  water — the  water  stirred  round  at  the 
time — will,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  by  preci- 
pitating to  the  bottom  the  impure  articles,  so  purify 
it,  that  it  will  be  found  to  possess  nearly  all  the 
fieshness  and  clearness  of- the  finest  spring  water.  A 
pailful  contaiuiug  four  gallons  may  be  purified  by  a 
single  teaspoonful. 
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SIR  JOSEPH  HAWLEY. 
We  have  to  announce  the  death,  an  April  20,  of  Sir 
Joseph  Henry' Hawley,  of  Ley  bourne  Grange,  in  the 
county  of  Kent.    Sir  Joseph  was  born  on  the  29th 
of  October,  1814,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  third 
baronet  in  1831.    After  serving  a  short  time  in  the 
cavalry,  he  quitted  the  army  and  devoted  himself  to 
travel,  visiting  the  Mediterranean  in  his  yacht  and 
staying  in  Greece  and  Italy.    In  Italy  he  resided  a 
considerable  time,  atid  there  he  cultivated  his  taste 
not  only  for  the  fine  arts,  but  also  for  the  turf.  He 
commenced  racing  in  Italy  in  partnership  v^ith  Mr. 
J.  M.  Stanley,  but,  the  horses  he  owned  being  cast- 
ofif  "platers  "  imported  from  England,  no  very  great 
success  attended  their  efforts.    Having  returned  to 
England  Sir  Joseph  kept  a  racing  stud  in  1844,  but 
the  animals  he  owned  were  indifferent,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  purchased  Miami,  by  Venison,  that  he 
had  a  change  of  fortune.    With  her  he  won  the  New- 
market July  Stakes  in  1846,  beating  The  Cossack, 
who  won  the  Derby  in  1847.    Miami  was  subse- 
quently beaten  by  Nerissa  in  the  Chesterfield  Stakes, 
but  won  the  Oaks  Stakes,  value  £4,125,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.     It  was  in  that  year  also  that  Sir 
Joseph  bought  Mendicant  of  Mr.  Gully,  for  3,000 
guineas,  in  order  to  win  the  Ascot  Cup,  the  mare 
having  won  the  Oaks  in  1846,  and  been  defeated  by 
a  head  for  the  Chester  Cup  in  1847  ;   but  she  was 
beaten,  and  the  Ascot  Cup  was  won  by  The  Hero, 
who  was  trained  in  the  stable  out  of  which  Mendicant 
was  sold.    As  far  as  winning  races  went.  Mendicant 
never  recouped  her  owner  for  the  money  she  cost 
him,  but  she  threw  Beadsman  to  Weatherbit,  and  in 
1858  he  amply  repaid  Sir  Joseph  for  his  dam's  pur- 
chase.   In  1850  his  Aphrodite  ran  a  dead  heat  for  the 
July  and  afterwards  won  the  Chesterfield  Stakes, 
carrying  off  the  One  Thousand  and  Park  Hill  FStakes 
in  th^  ensuing  year,  in  which  Sir  Joseph,  in  conjuncj 
tion  with  Mr.  Stanley,  won  the  Derby,  value  £5,475, 
•*ith  Teddington,  by  Orlando,  netting  a  very  large 
"am  m  bets  ;  but  his  mare  Brebe  whom  he  had  backed 
»<y».vily,  was  defeated  in  the  Oaks,  for  which  Aphro- 
"cte  was  supported  by  the  public  but  did  not  run. 
iiprodite  subsequently  ransecond  to  Newminsterforthe 
St.  Leger,  and  much  '■ontroversy  was  raised  abo\it  her 
not  starting  for  the  Oaks  and  as  to  the  bona  fides  of 
the  sale  of  Vatican  before  the  race  for  the  Doncaster 
Cup,  which  Sir  Joseph  won  with  the  Ban.    In  con- 
sequence of  this  and  ofCreba  again  disappointing  him 
in  the  Cambridgeshire,  he  sold  the  greater  portion  of 
his  stud,  keeping  only  Cowl,  the  Confe&sor,  Mendics\,nt 
(whom  no  one  would  buy  for  5,000  guineas),  and  a 
few  other  brood  mares.    After  remaining  in  retire- 
ment for  a  short  time  he  recommenced  racing,  but 
finding  that    a    public     stable  was  not  to  his 
taste,      he      engaged     George      Manning  as, 
private  trainer  at  Cannon-heath,  near  Kingsclere 
though  with  no  better  success  until  he  had  bred 
Beadsman  and    bought  Fitz-Roland   at  Hampton 
Court  for  410  guineas.     Fitz-Roland  won  the  Two 
Thoasand  Guineas  in  1858,  and  Beadsman  won  the 
Derby,  value  £5,425,  and  with  it  no  less  a  sum  than 
£80,000  in  bets.     In  the  same  year  Musjid,  by  New- 
minster,  who  had  been  purchased  by  Sir  Joseph,  gave 
promise  of  future  excellence  from  the  way  in  Avhich 
he  won  the  Mottisfont  Stakes  for  two  year  olds  at 
Stockbridge.   He  was  supported  heavily  by  his  owner 
for  the  Derby  of  1859,  for  which  he  started  first  fa- 
vourite at  9  to  4,  and  which  race,  value  £6,750,  he 
won,  his  owner  clearing  nearly  as  much  money  over 
him  aa  over  Beadsman.    Asteroid  in  1862  won  the 
Epsom  Cup,  and  followed  up  his  sucesss  by  winning 
the  Ascot  Cup,  and  next  year ,  with  j9st  41b  in  the 
saddle,  hewon  the  Chester  Cup.    With  his  two  year 
olds,  in  1867,  Sir  Joseph  was  very  fortunate,  as  he 
had  Blue  Gown  by  IJeadsman, — Ba*-Bleu  ;  Green- 
sleeve  by  Beadsman — Mrs.  Quickly  ;  Rosicrucian  by 
Beadsman — Madame  Eglantine — all  in  the  same  year. 
Blue    Go^vn    carried    off   a    two  year  old  race 
at   the  Ascot    Spring  Meeting,    and    then  won 
the  Fcmhill  at  Ascot  Summer  races  ;  but  in  the 
Champagne  Stakes  at  Doncaster,  when  ridden  by 
Wells,    though   he  came  in   an  easy  winner*  he 
w.is  ilisi|naliHed  for  carrying  more  extia  weight — 
ho\/iauch  was  known  to  but  few — than  had  been  de- 
clared, although  the  merit  of  the  colt's  performance 


was  enhanced  thereby.  He  subsequently  won  the 
Clearwell  Stakes.  Rosicrucian  was  first  brought  out 
at  Ascot,  where  he  won  the  Maiden  Plate  ;  and  his 
next  appearance  was  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  value 
£4,410,  in  which  he  ran  second  to  his  stable  com- 
panion, Greensleeve,  Sir  Joseph  thus  running  first 
and  second.  Rosisrucian  subsequently  won  the  Cri- 
terion, value  £1,240,  and  the  Troy  Stakes,  while 
Greensleeve  secured  the  Prendergast  Stakes,  value 
£1,025,  and  this  closed  the  two-year-old  career  of 
these  remarkable  animals.  In  1868  Sir  Joseph  was 
also  fortunate,  although  from  the  excellence  of 
Greensleeve,  Rosicrucian,  and  Blue  Gown  as  two- 
year-olds,  and  of  the  last  named  as  a  three-year-i^, 
he  ought  to  have  won  the  Two  Thousand.  Blue 
Gown  was  beaten  by  The  Earl  in  the  Craven  Bien- 
nial, but  won  two  minor  races  at  the  same  meeting. 
The  three  were  tried  together  some  time  before  the 
Two  Thousand,  and  Blue  Gown  won  ;  but  the 
details  of  the  trial  soon  oozed  out,  and  Blue 
Gown  was  backed  heavily  by  the  public  for  the 
Two  Thousand  Guineas,  though  he  did  not  run. 
Neither  of  Sir  Joseph's  horses,  however,  was  for- 
midable in  the  race,  which  resulted  in  a  dead  heat 
between  Formosa  and  Moslem,  St.  Ronan  being  third, 
and  Greensleeve  fourth.  In  the  Derby  of  1868  Sir 
Joseph  Hawley  declared  to  win  with  Rosicrucian  or 
Greensleeve  in  preference  to  Blue  Gown,  the  favourite 
of  the  public.  Blue  Gown,  however,  won  the  race, 
value  £6,800,  by  half  a  length  from  King  Alfred  and 
Speculum.  Rosicrucian  being  fifth.  Sir  Joseph  shortly 
afterwards  won  the  Ascot  Cup,  value  £840,  with 
Blue  Gown,  who,  however,  had  not  been  entered  for 
the  St.  Leger.  With  another  colt  of  his  own  breed- 
ing he  won  for  the  second  time — and  in  the  third  year 
of  its  establishment — the  rich  Middle  Park  Plate, 
value  £4,480 — viz.,  with  Pero  Gomez,  by  Beadsman 
— Salamanca.  In  1869  Blue  Gown  won  him  some 
minor  races,  but  was  beaten  by  Brigantine  in  the 
Ascot  Cup,  though  Pero  Gomez  won  the  Craven  Bien- 
nial, and  wasplacedsecondto Pretender  for  theDerby, 
beaten  a  head,  although  there  are  still  many  who 
affirm  that  Sir  Joseph's  horse  actually  won  that  race. 
Pero  Gomez,  like  many  other  good  horses,  disap- 
pointed his  party  in  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Stakes  at 
Ascot,  where  he  succumbed  to  Martyrdom,  but  he 
won  the  Ascot  Derby  for  Sir  Joseph,  and  then  carried 
off  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger,  value  £5,525,  beating 
among  others  Pretender.  Sir  Joseph  Hawley,  who 
had  for  some  time  been  of  opinion  that  the  early  run- 
ning of  two-year-olds  tended  greatly  to  injure  the 
young  thoroughbreds,  proposed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  of  which  he  had  for  a  long  period  been 
a  member,  held  on  the  29th  of  May,  1869  :— 

1.  That  no  two  year  old  should  run  earlier  in  the  year 
than  the  l.'it  of  July.  2.  Th.at  no  two  year  olds  should  start 
for  any  hamlicap,  and  that  a  horse  running  in  contravention 
of  this  or  tlie  preceding  rule  should  be  thenceforth  dis- 
qualified for  running  in  any  meeting  where  the  rules  of 
the  .Jockey  Chib  are  in  force.  .3.  That  in  future  no  money 
should  be  added  from  the  funds  of  the  .Jockey  Club  to  any 
race  for  which  two  year  olds  may  be  entered.  4.  That  if 
two  or  more  two  year  olds  run  a  dead  heat  they  should  not 
be  alloAved  to  run  again,  but  that  the  prize  should  be  equally 
divided  between  them. 

There  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  members,  no 
less  than  48  being  present,  and  Sir  Joseph  Hawley 
moved  his  first  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Chaplin.  After  Admiral  Rous  and  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  had  spoken  against  it,  and  other  members 
for  it,  the  re.=olution  was  put  and  negatived  by  25 
votes  to  18  ;  his  second  and  fourth  resolutions  shared 
a  similar  fate,  and  the  third  was  withdrawn.  Colonel 
Forester  then  moved  his  first  resolution,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Savile,  and  was  to  the  effect: — 

That  no  two  year  old  should  nin  before  the  1st  of  May, 
and  that  hor.ses  running  in  contravention  of  this  rule  shonid 
be  disqualified  for  running  at  any  meeting  where  the  rules 
of  the  Jockey  Club  are  in  force. 

After  discussion  this  was  carried  by  27  votes  to  8, 
his  .second  resolution — 

That  no  two  year  old  should  start  in  any  handicap  before 
the  1st  of  September — 

being  negatived.  Although  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  was 
not  successful  in  carrying  his  resolutions,  yet  he 
partly  succeeded  in  his  object,  as  he  practicallv 
gained  two  months'  rest  for  the  two-year-olds.  .TLi.s, 
state  of  things  lasted  until  the  autumn  of  1873,  wheu 
the  question  of  early  two-year-old  racing  was  again 
brought  before  the  Jockey  Club,  and  on  the  22ud  of 
October,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  club,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander moved — 

That  that  part  of  Rule  1o  which  prohibits  two-year-o!i;j 
from  running  until  tliu  Isi  of  Tuay  i-iay  be  rescinded,  and 
tii:it  two-ytar  okls  be  allowed  to  run  at  and  after  the  first 
lei,itimate  race  meeting  of  the  season. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Crawford^  but 


Mr.  Chaplin  moved  an  amendment  that  the  rule 
should  remain  as  it  was.  In  this  he  was  supported 
by  General  Peel,  but  on  a  division  there  was  a  ma- 
jority of  two  in  favour  of  rescinding  rule  15,  and 
consequently  Sir  Joseph  Hawley's  agitation  with  re- 
gard to  the  early  running  of  two-year-olds  became 
of  no  effect. 

In  the  winter  of  1869  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  sold 
Blue  Gown  to  Prinze  Pless  for  a  large  sum,  but  he 
had  helped  to  win  his  owner  £13,000  in  stakes 
during  the  year.  In  1870  Siderolite  won  the  Gold 
Vase  at  Ascot,  beating  Formosa,  but  was  defeated  by 
Trocadero  in  the  Alexandra  Plate.  In  1871  Sir  Joseph 
was  disappointed  by  Rosicrucian,  who,  although  he 
appeared  to  run  better  as  he  got  older,  was  beaten 
in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  at  Epsom,  and 
in  the  Chester  Cup,  but  he  nevertheless  won 
the  Ascot  Stakes,  carrying  9st.  101b.,  and  the  Alex- 
andra Plate  at  the  same  meeting,  his  stable  companion 
Siderolite  being  beaten  by  Mortimer  for  the  Cup. 
Owing  to  failing  health,  Sir  Josephnow  ceased  to  take 
much  interest  in  racing,  so  that  two  years  ago  he  sold 
off  his  horses  and  retired  from  the  Turf. 

A  man  who  has  won  four  Derbies,  the  St.  Leger, 
the  Two  Thousand,  the  Oaks,  two  Middle  Park 
Plates,  the  Ascot,  Goodwood,  Chester  and  Liverpool 
Cups,  the  City  and  Suburban,  tl^g  Metropolitan,  and 
other  valuable  prizes,  with  horses  for  the  most  part 
of  his  own  breeding,  must  have  had  a  very  great 
knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  horse  flesh,  and  it  is 
said  that  in  trying  horses  together  at  different  weights 
he  had  few  equals,  so  that  he  was  seldom  misled  by 
private  trials.  Be  that  as  it  may,  be  had  far  greater 
success  on  the  turf  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men. 
His  winning  on  the  turf  amounted  to  a  very  large 
sum.  The  nomination  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartiugton's 
Chaplet  for  the  Oaks  and  St.  Leger  now  becomes 
void. 

WHO  ARE  THE  DEAD? 

One— two— three  !   The  bell  tolls  slow 

Its  wail  for  a  soul  that  is  fled  ; 
A  deep,  sad,  thriliny  cry— and  1  know 

That  "  somebody's  darling  is  '  dead.' " 

Somebody's  bird  with  a  broken  w  ing 

Is  still  in  the  parent  nest ; 
Hushed  is  the  song  it  was  learning  to  sing ; 

Somebody's  dove  is  at  rtst. 

But  I— though  I  name  the  little  one  "  dead  '•' — 

As  the  world  names  my  Leonorc — 
Though  I  mis.s  the  lo.ss  of  a  fair  young  head 

From  the  cottage  low  on  the  shoie — 

Though  my  tears  fall  fast  for  the  quick  decay 

That  has  crept  o'er  somebody's  hope- 
As  yonder  the  cloudlets,  gloomily  ;;rey. 
Creep  over  the  sweet  skies'  slope— 

I  add :  "Bright  bird  !  ye  have  soared  to  the  light 

When  somebody  worship'd  ye  most, 
And  are  learning  the  trill  of  a  new  delight 

From  singers  the  world  has  lost. 

Oh,  ask  if  tlieir  bosoms  are  throbbing  still 

With  the  bliss  of  the  old-time  love  ? 
If  they  ever  come  to  the  vine-clad  hill — 

The  hill  where  we  used  to  rove. 

Hand-in-hand,  when  tl-.e  rob.'n'a  tune 

Rippled  o'er  all  the  flowers. 
And  the  leaping  laugh  of  jubil.ant  June 

Grew  merrier— just  for  ouis  ? 

They  are  not  forgetful  :  Through  str.ange,  sweet  Ciiliu 

We  reach  sometimes,  a,s  of  old, 
Our  finger-tips  to  their  pulsing  palms — 

Our  lips  to  their  locks  of  gold. 

So,  smiling,  I  say,  when  the  bell  tolls  slow 

Its  wail  for  a  soul  that  is  fled  : 
Forever  and  aye,  in  t!.e  1-x:  d  below. 

The  living  alone  a:  e  the  "  dead." 


Beclcer  Bros.'  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  11).,  is 
a  combination  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains 
all  that  is  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Great 
George's- -street,  Du'oliu. 

During  the  recent  flood  in  the  Tennessee  River,  a 
corn  field,  with  a  man  working  in  it,  drifted  down  for 
a  considerable  distance. — Amn-iran  Paper. 

yiRASCE  Mjstakk  (ik  ilii.  ( I i,.\D.STOxi:. — At  an  riu- 
niversary  dinner  of  l■aih^:l^■  serviuits,  held  at  Giteii- 
wich  on  Saturday,  a  iio.stciird  from  Mr.  Gl-^dstoiie, 
intimating  his  inability  to  be  present,  was  read.  The 
secretary  said  Mr.  Gladstone  had  signed  his  n.nue  on 
the  front  of  the  card,  contrary  to  the  prin  eil  ii:- 
.structions,  and  this  transgression  of  the  nust;il  i  i  -  - 
lations  caused  an  additional  cliai-ge  of  a  [)eiii!\-  on 
delivery,  so  that  the  card  cost  Mr.  Gladstone  a  iiali- 
peuny,  and  also  cost  the  society  a  penny  by  way  o£ 
fine  for  his  mistake. 
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BEATRICE. 

"  If  you  knew  women  as  I  know  tham,  Mr.  Rogers," 
iaid  Kftte  Evans,  with  a  toss  of  ber  regal  head  and  a 
CL>:it?.mi)tuou3  curl  of  her  handsome  lips — "  if  you 
oaly  kuiwthsin  as  I  know  thetu,  your  reverence  for 
aad  your  worship  of  them  v/ould  change  to  loathing 
and  dijgast." 

A  strange  smile  stolo  into  the  brown  eyes  fiied  in- 
tently on  the  girl's  face,  but  it  only  tarried  a  moment, 
and  a  half-stern  look  sucoeedad  it.    Then  : 

Whsd,  you  say  is  very  sad,"  i^e  man  replied;  "for 
thfiu^h  it  is  imposiiblo  for  any  one,  much  less  a 
girl  like  you,  to  know  tha  whole  female  portion  of 
the  hunan  family,  yet  each  one  is  expected  to  know 
one's  !;:!£." 

It  was  a  severe  thing  to  say,  and  the  arrow  struck 
borne,  as  was  intended. 

Ilj,t8's  face  flush  d  angrily  ;  but  before  she  could 
put  her  bitter  thoughts  into  words,  her  companion 

added  : 

"Ah!  esouse  me,  Wiss  Evans  ;  I  see  my  friend, 
the  c<;i)tain,  searching  for  ma.  Au  revoir  /  and  think 
kindly  of  Beatrice,  if  you  can — not  eo  much  for  her 
sake  as  for  your  own." 

Two  minutes  later  Miss  Evans  was  sobbing  away 
her  beauty  on  the  Valenciennes-trimmed  pillows 
up  stairs,  and  Mr.  Rogers  was  saying  to  the  captain, 
as  arm-iu-arm  they  promenaded  in  the  welcome  twi- 
light : 

"  ''.'hy  is  it  that  women  have  so  little  regard  for 
wonieii  Can  you  tell  me  ?  I  am  quite  wretched 
be-MUoO  of  luy  igaoiance." 

Tlie  ca.;:t  jin  l  uigUed  a  little  scornfully,  indulged  in 
a  v-j:y  Fieiiohified  shrug  of  bis  broad  shouldera,  and 
waitod  to  take  two  or  three  additional  consolations 
from  his  Havana  before  replying  : 

'"  Bccausa  they  know  each  other  and  themselYes  so 
well,  man  ami." 

Ilr.  Kogers  stopped  abruptly  in  his  walk,  and  said  : 

Thcit  is  unworthy  of  you.  I  did  not  think  you 
could  be  BO  unjust  to — to — jour  mother." 

The  captain  winced  under  the  searching  gaze,  and 
filliped  his  cigar  so  rudely  that  it  bi-oke  off  short  in 
his  fingers. 

"I  beg  pardon  of — my  mother,"  he  said,  after  a 

moiacnt's  siLnce. 

Arid  a  new  softness,  and  sweetness,  and  tenderness 
seemed  to  have  found  way  to  the  glase  captain's 
voice. 

"  And  your  mot'ncr,  if  she  could  look  into  your 
eyes  just  now,  my  fritn..!,  would  pardon  you  any 
thing." 

Jlr.  Rogers  was  very  much  in  earnest  always  in 
wh:'.t  ha  did  or  eaiJ,  but  an  unwonted  fervour  poa- 
Bessad  his  voice  just  then.  Some  old,  tender  memory 
wa?  miutliag  him,  maybe,  and  possibly  some  re- 
gret v,-ai::i-d  hand-ia-hand  with  the  memory.  I  do 
net ....  J .:. 

''I  i^iv'o  uiy  mothsr,"  he  added,  '"with  sotruealove 
that  t'/Oiy  v.oai:.".i  l.ui!;  Iroa  me  a  sort  of  reverence ; 
an  1  oejv.ue  r.ioti!  r  has  isuilered,  every  woman 
in  .juiiS-i;:  cUa  I'o.  .i.y  sympathy,  and  has  it." 

il'io'  bo  c.i',:aur:ti,-e  ?"  vocally  mused  the  captain, 
li,;:.        aficih  cigar,  and  proceeding  to  solace  him- 

Bel;   :  -  .'   V.I  h. 

■  .v'jv  ,:i  taj  least.  I  said  a  bitter  thingjust  now 
to  Kate  ;>ans — an  ungcntlemanly  thing,  too,  per- 
hiip?  ;  and  I  admire  the  young  lady — well,  yes,  in  a 
cert  .in  sense  and  in  many  ways — more  than  {-^.y  lady 
of  my  acquaintance.  But  it  distresses  and  an j-.'irs  me 
80,  this  habit  of  wom^n,  to  say,  or  to  insinuate 
— which  is  worse — unpleasant,  even  wicked,  things  of 

T'.ii  c.  itain  smoked  on  in  iilence,  and  Mr.  Rogers 

couiiau  '\  : 

I  think  women  glorious.  Touch  the  right  spring 
in  the  lowest  of  them  and  si^e  the  divine  woman 
fihiue  out  !  Many,  even  of  our  world,  are  insipid 
fools.  I  wouldn't  live  with  them  for  two  days  for  a 
gold  mine  ;  and  yet,  uudernoath  it  all,  thr-rc  is 
beauty,  if  t'.  3  ma-;f  ■  r  !i  m-l  o-i;y  ^ou-l.c.-,  it.  Isincty 
tinijs'ont  ■  1  fv,-  ,'  •:  1  i'^-.  i  ;r  n  CL.iy  a  luii,,!  r  .-L.- 
find-s,  .-■!  '  ■ 'i  y.  -  '1  to  tb.e  end  ui  hvT  (I  r, 
and,  oil,  r  .  ■  y 

"  I  i\  V  r  \.0'.Ci  yuu  <..aa  1  loved  once,  did  I  ?" 
The  capt  an's  voice  was  very  low  nad  twidur. 


"  Yes  ;  of  many  that  you  '  loved  once,'  so  you 
said." 

Bah  !  They  were  '  fools,"  all  of  thnm  ;  and 
mind  was  not  the  '  master  hand.'  But  the  sweet, 
pure  m.emory  of  one  pure,  sweet  woman  whom  long 
ago  I  worshipped — whom  .still  I  wurtihip — is  always 
with  me.  It  is  to  my  life  v/hat  the  fragrance  of  vio- 
lets is  to  a  b^'.ttored  Look  where  violets  have  been, 
but  ai  0  not." 

"  AVill  you  tell  me  of  her  3" 

"  I  want  to — I  don't  know  why  I  want  to,  but  I 
do.  Come." 

And  the  captain  led  the  way  down  the  steps, 
acro,3S  the  lawn,  and  into  a  narrow  footpath  that 
wound  past  a  cottage  from  which  a  voice  came  as  if 
to  give  them  greeting.  . 

Presently  he  stopped,  Btood  still  for  a  moment,  as 
if  suddenly  petrihed,  then  leaned  toward  the  voice 
and  li.stened. 

It  was  a  woman's  voice — a  voice  of  wonderful 
sweetness  and  stroncth,  but  sad,  almost  wailing.  The 
twilight  had  deepened  and  darkened  ;  the  cottage 
was  unlighted  ;  thoy  were  so  near  that  not  a  word 
was  lost. 

The  e.tqui.site  charm  of  spring's  fSrst^nfdng  laughter 

Wo  moa  .uiu  only  by  tlie  winter's  gloom ; 
The  I'.'ailing  'iviu(;3,  the  whirling  suoivs  mate  room 
In  our  hall  frozen  uearts  for  sunshine  after  1 
So  God  bo  praised  for  wintry  blasts  and  snows 
That  end  tiieir  lessons  where  the  violet  blows 

Then  the  voice  grew  still,  it  was  a  holy,  restful 
time,  Mr.  Rogers  thought.  The  night  so  near  ;  the 
young  grass  under  foot,  and  the  young  leaves  ovpr 
head  ;  the  quiet,  the  music,  and  the  memory  !  And 
so,  for  five  full  minutes,  silence  stood  between  the 
twain,  who  had  been  like  brothers  for  many 
years. 

"  A  grand  voice  !"  Mr.  Rogers  said,  at  last ;  "  and 
a  grand  woman  is  Beatrice  !" 

The  captain  did  not  respond  inany  way  to  this  out- 
break of  enthu'-iasm.  He  v/as  leaning  again.st  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  his  face  half  hidden  in  his  hand,  his 
whole  attitude  betoLciiing  an  entire  forgetfulness  of 
his  surroundings.  lie  started,  nervous  as  a  woman, 
at  the  touch  of  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Come,  come,  come,  cap  ;  this  will  never  do  !  I  ex- 
pected you  to  succumb  if  ever  you  saw  the  face  of 
Beatrice  '  the  Beautiful  but  as  to  her  voice — well, 
I've  heard — " 

■We  shall  never  know  what  he  had  "  heard,"  for 
the  impetuous  captain  cut  him  short,  saying  : 

"  For  God's  sake,  Rogers  !  who  is  Beatrioo  ?" 

"  The  very  question  of  all  questions  I  v?ould  like 
an  answer  to.  ISobody  knows,  and  she  takes  good 
care  that  nobody  shall  know.  She  has  lived  just 
there,  with  an  old  housekeeper,  for  three  years  ; 
receives  pleasantly  whoever  calls  upon  her,  bnt  never 
returns  a  call  ;  and  her  past  is  as  great  a 
mystery  as  the  purpose  of  her  present.  '  Who  is 
Beatrice  T  Bernard,  is  what  all  Kingsvillo  wants  to 
know." 

"  Have  you  entree  to  her  presence  ?" 

"  Aye  ;  and  I  like  her.  It  was  an  insult  to  her 
that  I  resented  in  my  rudeness  to  Kato  Evans,  and 
I  really  believe  I  love  Kate  ;  so  give  m^e  credit,  cap- 
tain, for  a  6o/?(i^/Zrfc  admiration  of  wom.en,  and  a  be- 
lief in  the  some  where-hid -a  way  goodness  of  them  all; 
for  Kate  is  mortally  offended,  and  I  am  nevertheless 
glad  that  I  said  just  what  I  did,  because  it  was  right. 
Do  you  understand  ?" 

"I  think  so," — the  captain  was  drawing  on  his 
gloves — yes,  yes,  I  think  so.  But" — turning  sud- 
denlv,  so  as  to  look  full  in  the  face  of  his  frioud — "  I 
hardly  know."  Then,  after  a  pause:  "  I  vws  going 
to  tell  you  a  story.  Will  you  wait  until  I  know  just 
sea  how  it  is  to  end  ?" 

'■  Certainly." 

"  And  will  say  good-night  now  ?  I  am  going 
to  rail  on  '  B  atrice  the  Beautiful.'  " 

Ac  Iwithout  waiting  for  a  reply, the  captain  turned 
and  V,  .i.lked  rapidly  in  tho  direction  of  t!ie  cottage, 
disappearing  in  a  mor^'.ent  where  the  leaping  vines 
arched  its  ca.-.tfrn  i. utr.tuct:. 

"  The  strangest  iiiau  ever  I  kr.ew.  Hope  he  isn't 
Eufl'eriiig  from  c'jj.ioid/a,"  muttered  Mr.  Rogers  to 
himself,  and  with  neve:  so  much  as  an  inkling  of  the 
truth,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  mansion. 

"  Is  it  not  time  for  tke  violets,  .Beatrice  ?  The 

"  int'-T  h  :R  hvf'Vi  In^i",  ,ind  the  fnov,-.-,  have  b<v?u  Ii"avy. 

]  .  ['i  -i  ;j  ill  l-e       .su;;.  \r':'--  ever  again  '  for  my  "neirc, 

Th  ;  hanps  \vv:c  u-,nr>;hted.  She  eat  in  the  young 
moonlight,  Iter  faoo  still  in  her  paima,  just  as  she 


was  Bitting  when  the  sounds  of  her  lover's'  feet  first 
enched  h-.;r  ;  only  her  h<;aAl  was  lowei-  drooped,  and 
her  fingers  were  so  hard  upon  her  brow  that  they 
had  grown  suddenly  cold  and  white. 

She  knew  he  had  come  again,  even  before  he  said  : 
"  Is  ic.  not  time  for  the  violets,  Beatrice  T'  But  for 
her  life's  sake — for  her  soul's  sake — she  could  not  risa 
and  greet  him  at  all.  So  she  eat  still  and  silent;  and 
t!ie  silence  .seemed  to  throb  whh.  pain,  as  it  were  alivs 
with  memory. 

"  Beatrice,  darling  !" 

"  Not  that.  Captain  Ream.  If  you  have  saved 
one  spar  from  the  Khipwreck  of  your  honour — not 

that  !" 

She  had  found  face,  and  voice,  and  breath  at  last, 
and  she  was  standing,  with  scorn  and  contempt  ia 
her  eyes,  that  somehow,  for  all,  failed  of  making  the 
captaiu'o  £.aze  go  from  her. 

"  Why  did  you  come  to  ms  ?"  she  added.  "  Why, 
when  I  was  beginning  to  think  I  had  found  peace, 
did  you  hunt  me— as  hounds  a  deer — only  to — " 

"  Stop.  For  your  own  sake,  stop,"  interrupted 
the  man,  and  something  in  his  voice  conquered. 
'•  Beau-ice,  will  you  listen  to  me  for  a  moment.  V 

"  Yes" — taking  out  her  watch  and  turning  its  tinj 
face  till  the  moonlight  touched  it  fairly. 

"  It  is  four  years  since  we  parted,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  No  matter,  the  momeni;  is  well-nigh  mea. 
sured." 

"  Aye,  if  we  live  in  feeling,  not  in  figures  on  a 
dial.  Beatrice,  you  shall  not  be  proud  and  cold  with 
me.    I  do  not  deserve  it — indeed  I  do  not  !" 

The  girl  smiled  bitterly. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  speaking  slowly,  "  I  Etrr>- 
pose  Captain  Ream  needs  "but  to  avow  one  thing  as 
only  Captain  Ream  can  avow  (I  have  not  loit  me- 
mory with  all  my  losses,  you  sec),  and  it  is  io:  th- 
with  registsred  as  truth  the  diviuest." 

She  had  not  called  him  a  liar  in  words  ;  but  he 
felt  and  grew  pale  under  the  implication.  If  she  had 
been  a  man  he  wovsid  have  stricken  her  dead  at  his 
feet — so  he  thought  ;  but  she  was  a  woman — a 
woman  who  believed  herself  wronged  and  insuitijd— 
and  he  loved  her.  He  took  from  his  pocket  a  trio  of 
letters,  and  laid  them  on  the  girl's  folded  hands. 

"  I  am  going  now,"  he  said.  "  If  you  call  me  ever, 
I  shall  hear  and  1  will  answer," 

Over  and  over,  Beatrice  read  the  first  of  the  trio  of 
letters.  It  was  dated  four  year  s  back  ;  was  written, 
so  it  seen,  .d  to  her,  and  fjp  it  would  have  seemed  to 
any  one,  in  her  own  hand,  and  signed  "  Beatrice,*' 
It  begged  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  if  was  ad« 
dressed  would  release  the  wiiter  from  her  engage* 
uient  to  him,  and  to  look  into  his  own  heart  and  Ufa 
for  the  reason  of  her  request. 

"  Do  not  trouble  me  ever  again  I"  it  pleaded  in  conclu- 
sion. "  To  look  upon  your  face,  jutt  Uuw,  would  onlyin- 
toiisify  my  scorn  of  you,  and  d.:epeu  tl'.e  humiliation  1  feel 
for  ever  having  Uvad.  Loved  you  !  'Well,  i  bate  jou  now 
and  forever— tirat  is  all  !" 

The  second  was  written  two  years  later,  in  th« 
same  hand,  aixl  with*ut  signature,  but  blotted  and 
blistered  here  i\-v^.  there  with  tears,  that  told  a  story 
sad  enough. 

"-C.»prAiN  Rn.^M,"  it  re.ad:  " 'Vour  answer  to  the  letter 
I  sent  ymi  two  yc:irs  ago  (for  it  was  I  that  sent  it,  and  I  anj 
not  i'.u.it.  i'.  c;  bioko  your  darling's  heart,  and  exiled  her-" 
Gdd  oiily  know,?  vhoro.  No  u.'astcr  v,  t::ii,  my  purpose : 
enou,;h  that  it  f  iiied,  and  that  now,  at  last,  I  dotUi  littl« 
tii;it  I  Diay  tu  liyi'.f  the  wrong  I  diu  both. 

"Fiiiili'.cr  !  Do  not  rest  nziiil — wherever  she  — yon 
have-  f'larid  her  !  And  in  the  peaceful  years  that,  I  real  sure, 
v.ill  roi'.arii  yo.i.r  search,  you  will  forget,  perhaps,  to  cux»a 
the  r.i.i--era'or^  cause  of  your  agony  and  hers. 

"  If  y.m  slioald  want  proof  that  I  !:."-^o  told  you  tha 
truth,  come  to  14  —• — street  and  Und  it." 

And  in  a  tin}'  note,  addressed  to  herself,  Beatriea 
— dazed  and  bewilderrd,  but  beginning  to  see  tha 
niirLs  of  mystery  dissolvirg  from  hor  life,  and  a 
glimmering  of  light  strugghng  through — read  : 

"  I  am  sef.rchinf;  for  yon,  darling.  Some  time  I  shall 
find  yon,  .a;:d  the  tacws  v.'iil  melt  .away  fj-om  our  lives  to. 
malvC  room  for  the  violets.    God  give  us  strength  to  wait  :'* 

With  a  littl  -  cry  of  joy,  she  turned  suddenly  to 
the  window,  letting  tho  papers  fall  forgotten — turaed, 
reach t  I  her  arras  toward  the  night,  whose  moonlight 
touched  her  tenderly — riood  thus  a  moment  and 
then — 

'•  Darling— my  darling  r '         cried,  "  could  yon 

come  back  to  me  T' 

ililf  an  liour  I.ttcr— tlio  wild  joy  rf  reuci.on  and  of 
r':couniiiatiou  grown  qui>;t  -:iie  captain  said  : 

"  I  V.  15  a  miscra'.le  n.iaa,  tl),o>;o  two  yc;irs  ia  whicU 
I  bolievcd  you  l"'t  to  me  —  mi'-. :r-s.bie  b^yoixl^ 
even  the  po-iver  of  a  woroiu"   to  •'.-vder  -  standi 
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But  Lt  tlie  dead  past  huvj  its  dcod,  my  btau- 
tiful ;  for  you  and  for  rue,  hL-ucei'ortli,  the  viuleta  are 
everywhere  I" 

Years  afterwards,  Mrs.  Captdn  Ream  and  Mrs. 
Kate  Rogers  stood,  ara-;-i;:-:'.rin,  one  fair  June  sun- 
set, and  the  picture  in  v,  Lo  le  forsground  they  ■were 
was  exquisite  as  nature  ;  tid  art,  trrep.t  wealth  and 
perfect  taste  coulu  make  it.  A  v.-oody,  shaded  bai;k- 
g.~ound  ;  a  park,  where  children  v.xre  tossing  kisses 
to  the  deer  they  had  decked  with  flowrs  ;  a  grace- 
fully undulating  lawn,  musical  with  fountains,  and 
dotted  with  statues  here  and  there ;  everything  beau- 
tiful— but  most  beautiful  of  all,  the  two  matrons, 
mantled  in  the  sunset  splendour,  and  wearing  a  look 
■  of  happiest  content. 

"  If  you  knew  women  as  I  know  thcrn,  Mrs.  Ro- 
gers," said  her  husband,  coming  up  at  that  moment, 
and  laying  his  hand  caressingly  on  her  shoulder, 
though  he  alTected  a  very  earnest  tone — "  if  you 
only  knew  them — " 

But  the  senteijce  was  never  completed,  for  little 
Kate  put  lier  soft  finger.?  on  the  .'5po  ikcr's  lips,  saying, 
with  a  little  quaver  in  her  tone  and  eomething  hu- 
mid in  her  eyes  : 

"Don't,  Harry.  Let  my  o>l  word.-;  bo  buried  with 
my  old  we.ikncs.-i  ;  for  you  know,  do'ir,  that  I  wor- 
ship wonifii  ii'iW  as  dcvout'j'  as  you  do,  and  all  be- 
cause you  defended  Beatrice." 

ONLY  A  FIREMAN. 

Regent  street  contained  no  prelucr  girls  on  a 
bright  .spring  day  than  Sliss  Fannie  Drayton  and  her 
friend,  Lulu  Huuttr,  who  had  run  up  to  town  with 
her  father  on  a  business  trip,  which  would  only  oc- 
cupy him  for  two  or  three  days,  so  that  Miss  Lulu 
decided  to  remain  with  him  at  the  hotel,  instead  of 
visiting  her  dear  Fanniejas  usual. 

But  as  she  sent  her  card  st  once,  it  wasn't  many 
hours  before  the  alTootionate  demoiselles  were  locked 
in  each  other's  embrace,  and  eagerly  telling  all  the 
exciting  things  that  had  happened  since  their  last 
parting. 

"Aud  now,  Lu,  you  must  go  down  and  seethe 
lovely  new  shades  of  taffeta,  and  we  can  finish  our 
talk  as  v/e  go  along." 

So  the  two  friends  .sauntered  slov.  ly  alor,";,  pausing 
every  few  minutes  to  gaze  upon  tiio  teui-.iing  folds 
0£  silk  and  satin,  and  laee  and  flowers,  that  were  dis- 
played in  the  shop  windows. 

They  themofclves  attracted  as  much  attention,  for 
their  beauty  and  elegance  of  costume  made  them 
conspicuous  even  amid  the  crowd. 

Fannie's  good-humoured  face  was  smiling  and  rosy 
with  delight  at  the  pleasure  of  being  once  more  with 
Lu'u  Hunter  :  aud  her  busy  tongue  was  explaining 
and  comparing,  and  deciding,  and  advising  '  stween 
reseda,  and  olive,  and  ecru,  and  basques,  a-  .1  sashes, 
and  cuffs,  until  any  ears  but  those  as  intorestbd  as 
Lu  would  have  tired. 

"  Gracious  !  what's  that  ?"  screamed  Lulu,  as  she 
started  with  aiTright  at  the  sudden  clang,  clang  of  a 
bell  near  by. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  frightened  ?  It's  only  a  fire-alarm, 
at:d  not  very  far  either,"  ansv/ered  Fannie,  as  the 
glittering  steam-engine  came  around  the  corner,  caus- 
ing a  terrific  din  and  excitement. 

Fannie  stood  still  and  gazed  after  the  apparatus, 
until  she  felt  a  sharp  p'All  at  her  sleeve. 

"  Do  come  on,  Fanui*  Drayton.  What,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  sre  you  standing  there  staring 
at  ?    I  came  clear  back  from  the  corner  after  you." 

"  I  beg  pardon.  Lulu  ;  but  did  you  notice  that 
handsome  fellow  standing  t  n  the  back  part  of  the 
engine,  holding  on  to  something  ?" 

Lulu  Hunter  stood  per.tectly  still,  and  looked  at 
Fanuio  in  astonishment. 

"  I  notice  him,  indeed  1  Really,  Fannie,  it  is  re- 
markable enough  that  you  so  far  forget  yourself  as 
to  do  so,  instead  of  suggesting  that  I  condescended 
to  such  a  vulgarity.  What  tils  you,  Fannie,  to 
bo  talking  so  about  a  pack  of  common,  coarse 
men  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  v.  hijther  they  are  comrann,  coarse 
men  or  rot,  but  that  one  was  decidedly  huudsome 
and  gentlemanly-looking,"  an.^wer-d  Fauuie,  v,-ilh 
B^ime  spirit,  provoked  at  being  reproved  by  her 
friend. 

"  QeDtlemaijly -looking  1"  retorted  Lulu.  "  A  great 


gentleman,  to  get  his  living  by  hanging  'round  an 
engiue-liouse,  smoking  his  pipe  all  day,  and  riding 
behind  a  pair  of  fast  horses  to  a  fire  now  and 
then." 

"  Aud  saving  people's  lives  and  property  when  he 
gets  there,"  returned  Fannie. 

"  Oh,  half  of  the  thrilling  newspaper  accounts  are 
mere  make-believe,  and  these  red-llannelled  men 
think  themselves  remarkable  heroes.  I  wish  every- 
body would  keep  their  own  private  engine,  and  then 
there  would  be  co  call  for  the  existence  of  these  hor- 
rid firemen." 

Fannie  laughed. 

"  Would  you  have  them  all  hung  by  the  neck  un- 
til dead  ?'' 

"  1  didn't  mean  that,"  replied  Lu,  in  a  tone  that 
implied  she' should  s.iy  no  more  on  that  dreadful  sub- 
ject, while  her  arrstrocratic  nose  went  up  a  peg  higher 
in  the  air,  until  a  charming  bouquet  of  tea-roses  aud 
violets  brought  it  down  agait^;  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  spring  fabrics,  suggestive  of  soft  bicczes  and 
applu-orchards,  she  forgot  about  aught  else. 

"  Now,  Fan,  you  must  come  in  to  dinner,"  said 
Lulu,  as  they  reacbed  the  entrance  of  the  hotel. 

'■  Oh,  not  to-night,  Lu  ! — for  no  one  knows  where 
I  am." 

But  Lulu  insisted,  because  her  father  had  said  he 
;ihould  nut  be  back  for  dinner,  aud  it  waa  not  very 
pleasant  to  go  dovfu  alone. 

"  Well,  I  shall  have  to  trausgre.'S  etiquette  then, 
and  go  home  immediately  after  leaving  the  table," 
said  Fannie,  as  she  laughingly  foUov^ed  her  friend  to 
her  room. 

It  took  at  least  an  hour  for  the  young  ladies  to 
prepare  for  dinner,  as  Fannie  must  needs  coil  Lulu's 
hair  in  the  latest  style  of  the  art,  and  select  some 
additions  to  her  own  toilet  from  Lu's  wardrobe;  con- 
sequently, it  vras  la,te  when  they  descended,  and 
they  lingered  and  chatted  so  long  at  dessert,  that 
Fannie  found,  on  preparing  to  go,  that  she  had  been 
three  mortal  hours  at  her  friend's. 

"  Well,  by-by,  darling,  I've  enjoyed  it  ever  so 
much,  but  wish  you  could  go  horns  with  m«.  Some- 
how I  can't  bear  to  leave  you  alouo.' ' 

"  Oh,  I  must  be  here  when  papa  comes,  or  he  will 
be  so  disappointed,"  said  Lulu,  kissing  her. 

But  after  she  went  up  stairs,  she  felt  lonely  and 
restless,  and  wished  her  father  wonld  come.  She 
played  over  soma  new  music  and  read  awhile  ;  but 
somehow  her  thoughts  were  wandering  and  uncom- 
fortable, and  when  a  servant  came  up  with  a  message 
from  her  father,  saying  he  would  be  detained  till  late, 
she  was  surry  she  hadn't  gone  home  with  Fannie. 

But  she  concluded  the  best  thing  for  lier  to  do  was 
to  lose  her  lonehness  in  sleep  ;  therefore  it  wasn't 
long  before  she  was  unconscious  of  everything. 

She  didn't  know  how  many  hours  it  was  since  she 
went  to  her  room  before  she  was  awakened  by  a  con- 
fused noise  in  the  passage  way,  and  strange  sounds 
and  cries. 

Lying  half  awake,  she  just  made  up  her  mind  to 
ring  the  bell  and  find  out  what  was  the  mattar,  when 
a  peculiar  smell  startled  her. 

Springing  up,  she  threw  a  mantle  around  her  and 
opened  the  door  of  the  dressing-room.  It  was  filled 
with  smoke  ! 

With  a  wild  cry  Lulu  sprang  back,  and  thrusting 
her  feet  in  her  slippers,  and  snatching  up  a  wrapper, 
she  once  more  opened  the  door  and  essayed  to  leave. 

In  vain  ! — the  thick  smoke  choked  her,  and  with  a 
frantic  cry  for  her  father,  she  sank  upon  her  kuBes 
with  a  groan.  i  '- 

Only  for  a  moment,  for  her  life  was  in  danger.  Slie 
ne.xtopened  the landiii5doorcautiously,butwaEdriven 
back  by  the  hot,  stilling  air.  Htfr  window  was  the 
only  refuge.  Throwing  it  open,  she  leaned  out  and 
looked  down. 

A  vast  crowd  of  human  beings  filled  the  street 
below  ;  dense  clouds  of  steam  arose  from  the  fire- 
engines  ;  policemen  were  brandishing  their  clubs, 
men  calling  and  shouting,  and  the  shrill  whistle  of 
the  engines  rose  high  above  all.  Over  ag.iinst  the 
sky  a  vivid  scarlet  flame  was  reflected  which  Ut  up 
everything  like  day. 

For  an  instant.  Lulu  looked  and  comprehended  the 
scene,  then  her  father ! — unconscious  pierhaps,  and 
alone. 

She  darted  to  the  water,  plunged  a  towel  in,  and, 
throwing  it  over  her  f.-Jcc,  ran  bravely  through  the. 
dressing-room  to  her  father'.';  beyond.  .She  could 
not  speak,  but,  groping  her  v.-ay  to  the  bed,  felt  all 
ovtr  it,  and  found,  to  her  int.  use  relief,  that  it  was 
empty. 

In  a  few  moments  she  was  back  in  her  own  room. 


fainting  and  choking  with  the  sufibcating  smoke  that 
had  now  penetrated  there.  But  she  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  window^  again,  and  at  that  instant  waa 
seen  by  those  below. 

An  eager  rush  was  made  by  those  brave  men  who 
impulsively  sought  to  rescue  a  woman  in  peril. 
Quicker  than  lightning,  a  ladder  was  placed  against 
the  building,  aud  a  brave  man  rapidly  commenced  the 
ascent.  Safely  past  the  first,  second  aud  third  stories 
he  went.    Would  he  get  to  her  in  time  ? 

Blinded  and  stifled  by  the  smoke  that  now  poured 
out  of  her  window  in  torrents,  poor  Lulu  had  sunk 
upon  her  knees,  with  a  dumb  prayer  for  help,  and 
agony  at  thought  of  home. 

Suddenly  a  .'itrong  arm  grasped  her,  and  then  an- 
other, and  she  felt  herself  lifted  and  held  close  to  a 
broad  chest,  whilst  they  commenced  moving  slowly 
downward.  With  a  strange  feeling  of  trust  and  weak- 
ness, she  knew  no  more. 

Silently  the  multitude  watched  the  heroic  fireman 
and  his  lovely  burden.  Her  long  light  hair  floated 
over  his  shoulder,  and  iier  drooping  form  sent  a  fea,r- 
ful  thrill  through  those  watching  men  and  women 
that  he  might  have  been  too  late.  Slowly  but  surely 
down  they  came,  until,  as  they  reached  the  ground, 
the  relief  of  the  crowd  went  up  in  one  wild  shout. 

A  gentlemen  here  pressed  forward. 

"  It  is  toy  friend.  Miss  Hunter.  Bring  her  to  a  car*, 
riage." 

He  followed  the  way  cleared  by  a  policeman,  and  in 
a  few  moments  they  were  being  driven  carefully  to 
the  Draytons'  residence,  not  far  off. 

The  cold  air  had,revived  Lulu  somewhat,  and  when 
the  carriage  stopped,  and  Fannie,  with  a  wild  shriek, 
rushed  down  the  steps  and  flung  her  arms  around 
her,  she  smiled  faintly. 

A  doctor  had  already  been  summoned,  and  soon 
after,  Mr.  Hunter  arrived,  pale  and  breathless  with 
distress. 

Lulu  suffered  nothing  but  weakness  from  the  effect 
of  the  shock,  and  only  required  rest  and  nursing, 
which  the  Draytons  faithfully  gave  her. 

"  How  did  you  feel,  Lu,  when  the  fircm'in  was 
bringing  you  down  ?"  asked  Fannie,  the  next  day, 
"  You  know  you  detest  those  coarse,  common, men  I" 
looking  quizzingly  at  her. 

A  look  of  pain  passed  over  Lulu's  face. 

"  Don't  Fannie,"  she  said,  "  I  am  ashamed  to  reflect 
that  I  ever  uttered  such  words  against  the  brave, 
noble  men  who  risk  everything — life  itst  If — for  others ; 
and  I  shall  ever  look  with  gratitude  and  esteem  upon 
them  all." 

"  Especially  the  one  who  saved  you  ?"  asked  Fan- 
nie, adding  :  "  I  will  tell  you  now,  Lu,  that  it  was  the 
identical  handsome  man  I  sbs^  on  the  engine  the  day 
you  scolded  me  for  looking  at  him." 

"  It  was  V  said  Lulu,  wonderingly,  and  then  she 
fell  to  musing. 

Dear  reader,  you  want  Lulu  and  the  hnnd.'^cma 
young  fireman  to  fall  in  love  and  marry  each  other, 
don't  you  ?  It  would  wind  the  story  up  well  ;  but 
when  I  tell  you.  that  he  was  already  m.arried,  and 
Lulu  engaged  to  be,  you  see  it  couldn't  be  done  very 
well. 

Moreover,  if  we  had  been  so  inquisitive  as  to  peep 
into  the  Drayton's  reception-room  that  evening,  we 
would  have  seen  Miss  Lulu  Hunter  reosiving  a  young 
man  with  a  splendid  moustache,  which  swept  her  pale 
cheek  many  times  lovingly  before  he  could  spealv  of 
the  preciousness  of  the  life  which  had  been  saved  to 
him  by  "  Only  a  Firoman." 


If  rumour  be  correct  the  Princess  Clothilde  wiil  be 
shortly  separated  from  her  husband,  Piince  Napo- 
leon, at  ber  own  request.  It  was  a  marriage  de  cont 
venance. — I'ha-.iVorld. 

A  ToucHisa  Scene. — The  spectacle  of  a  board  of 
guardians  in  tears  is  not  a  usual  one  ;  but  this  really 
occurred  last  week  at  the  St.  Saviour's  Board,  and 
not  without  reason.  A  worthless  fellow,  it  appears, 
had  deserted  his  wife  and  eight  children,  leaving 
them  chargea'iile  upon  the  paiisb.  The  children 
were  sent  to  tbe  schools  at  Hanwell,  and  the  m.other 
soon  after  died  from  premature  confinement,  brought 
on,  it  is  supposed,  from  anxiety  of  mind.  An  afi'ect- 
ing  letter,  written  by  one  of  the  children  to  her 
mother,  in  ignorance  of  her  death,  was  read  a.t  the 
meeting,  and  this,  together  with  the  sad  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  had  such  an  effect  on  the  guardi- 
ans that  all  shed  tears,  and  the  clerk,  from  his  emo- 
tion, could  not  proceed  with  the  reading.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Vt'illiams,  a  reward  is  offered  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  scoundrel,  who,  we  believe,  is  K 
man  iu  a  good  position. 
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ONLY  A  SAILOR. 

"  He's  nothing  but  a  common  sailor,"  said  Annette 
Viual,  with  a  contemptuous  curl  of  her  lip,  and  a 
pitying  glance  at  her  young  sister. 

'■  He  is  a  man,"  replied  Laura. 

"  Indued,  Miss  Profundity.  And  I  suppose  yoU 
think  that  papa  will  consent  to  your  marrying  this 
poverty-stricken,  tar-stained,  pitch-stirring  rope- 
climbur  ;  but  he  won't,  I  can  tell  you  that." 

"  Stop  one  moment,  sister.  Be  kind  enough  to  re- 
member that  you  are  applying  hard  names  to  the  man 
I  love.  His  poverty  is  no  disgrace,  the  stain  of  the 
articles  he  is  obliged  to  use  leave  no  taint  on  his 
soul." 

'■  Kow  very  poetical  !"  continued  Annette,  scorn- 
fully. "  I  suppose  you  are  perfectly  willing  to  leave 
your  elegant  home,  yuur  fine  wardrobe,  your  pony, 
and  your  generous  allowance  of  pin  money,  to  live 
with  this  tobacco-chewing  hero  in  a  thatched  cot,  and 
w-iit  upon  his  mother  and  brother,  to  say  nothing  of 
doing  the  washing  for  them  all." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  falter  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duty  wherever  I  may  be." 

"  Sentiment  again  I  and  thinner  than  smoke.  It's 
all  very  pretty  to  read,  sigh  and  dream  about  making 
sacrifices  for  the  one  you  love  ;  but  flying  pork  in  a 
seven-by-nine  room  with  only  one  window,  and  the 
mercury  at  100  degrees  shade,  is  quite  a  ditierent 
thing — not  to  mention  the  eating  of  it  when  you're 
just  ready  todrop  down  with  fatigue  !  Oh,  this  is  not 
at  all  exaggerated,  my  darling  sister.  I've  seen  his 
mother  at  the  same  recreation  many  a  time." 

"  And  yet  she  is  healthy,  and  takes  great  pride  in 
the  neatness  of  her  humble  home,'^  rejoinea  Laura, 
smiling. 

"  You  are  incorrigible,"  exclaimed  Annette,  stamp- 
ing her  foot  with  vexation.  "  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  you  could  not  live  as  they  do  six  months  ; 
and  you  know  too  that  you  hate  work,  and  will  not 
do  anything  but  scribble,  scribble  all  the  time.  And 
yet  you  dare  to  look  father  in  the  face,  and  tell  him 
that  you  intend  to  marry  Will  Horton  !  I  am  half 
inclined  to  think  you  crazy." 

"  And  I  am  fully  convinced  that  you  are  the  sweet- 
est tempered  sister  a  silly  girl  like  myself  was  ever 
blessed  with. 

"  0  fuss  !  Your  sarcasm  is  as  weak  as  your  senti- 
ment. You  can't  reply  squarely  to  my  words,  so  you 
evade  them.  I'm  not  cross,  Laura;  I'm  only  earnest, 
and  you  know  it." 

"  I  do,  sister  mine,  and  I  consider  every  word," 
interposed  Laura,  seeing  that  Annette  felt  a  litttle 
hurt. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  respond  with  argument  ? 
The  fact  is,  Laura,  you  know  you  can't  maintain 
your  position,  but  you're  bound  to  love  this  sailor 
come  what  will  ;  and  it's  the  very  strangest  thing 
that  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be.  There,  I  won't  say 
any  more — " 

"  And  for  a  very  good  reason.  I  see  Mr.  Bell  com- 
ing up  the  street." 

"  Well,  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  my  equal  ;  and 
that's  more  tham  you  can  say  of  your  lover,"  as- 
serted Annette  triumphantly,  and  pushing  the 
clustering  curls  from  her  brow  as  she  ran  down  stairs. 

Once  alone,  Laura  sat  down  to  her  desk  and  wrote 
steadily  until  the  sun  sank  to  rest  and  the  shadows 
of  night  began  to  gather  ;  then  locking  up  her  papers 
she  bathed  her  hands  and  face  and  descended  to  the 
sitting  ■room.  Mr.  Vinal  had  just  come  home,  and  as 
his  favourite  daughter  entered,  he  caught  her  round 
face  between  his  hands,  and  kissed  her  cherry  lips 
very  tenderly.  She  looked  into  his  eyes  as  she  re- 
turned his  caress,  and  thought  she  detected  sadness 
in  his  expression. 

"  What  troubles  you,  papa  ?  she  queried,  seating 
herself  on  his  knee. 

"  Two  will  be  pained  if  I  tell  you,  whereas  now  only 
one  is  annoyed." 

"  Tell  me,  please,"  she  coaxed. 

"  As  you  are  so  earnest  I  will.  Mr.  Horton  came 
into  the  of&ce  to-day  and  asked  me  to  consent  to  an 
engagement  between  my  daughter  Laura  and  himself." 

The  maiden  dropped  her  eyes,  and  for  a  moment 
was  silent  ;  then  while  her  breath  came  faster  she 
murmured  :  "  Well,  papa  ?" 

"  I  told  him  that  to  consent  would  be  inconsistent 
with  my  ideas  of  the  duty  I  owed  my  child,  I  spoke 
kindly  to  him,  Laura." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  for  that,  father  1"  she  cried,  and 


resting  her  head  against  his  shoulder,  she  burst  into 
tears. 

"  My  poor  darling,"  said  Mr.  Vinal,  gently  stroking 
the  soft  brown  hair  that  fell  in  shining  waves  over 
his  arm.  "  My  dear  Laura,  how  unfortunate  is  this 
attachment.  I  love  you  too  much  to  let  you  endure 
the  hardships  of  struggling  poverty.  I  know  what 
they  are,  my  child,  only  too  well.  There,don't  weep, 
please  don't." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  papa.  It  may  be  yery  weak,  but  I 
can't.    Tell  me,  is  be  going  away  '!" 

"  Yes,  he  sails  next  week  on  a  two  years'  voyage." 

"  Shall  I  see  him  ?  Oh  father  you  don't  dream 
how  deeply  I  love  him,"  and  the  slight  form  shook 
with  emotion. 

"  Yes,  I  promised  him  that  he  should  meet  you  at 
the  end  of  the  orchard  to-morrow  night,  and  there 
bid  you  a  final  adieu." 

"  Oh,  papa  you  are  good,  you  are  kind."  She 
paused  to  choke  back  a  bursting  sob.  "  Though  it 
is  like  taking  my  life  to  think  that  it  must  be  the 
last  time." 

Mr.  Vinal's  plan  of  action  may  seem  very  singular ; 
but  he  understood  human  nature,  and  knew  that  to 
oppose  his  child  would  engender  opposition,  inflame 
her  passion,  and  cause  her  to  think  him  unjust  and 
cruel ;  while  a  conciliatory,  symathetic  course  would 
make  her  recognise  his  love,  respect  his  motives,  and 
give  him  credit  for  trying  to  be  just  ;  all  of  which 
would  combine  in  her  mind  on  the  side  of  duty,  and 
render  the  parting  with  her  lover  easier. 

It  worked  as  he  thought  it  would,  and  though  very 
sad,  Laura  returned  to  her  room  feeling  that  her  fa- 
ther had  her  best  interests  at  heart,  and  that  some- 
time perhaps  he  might  consent  to  her  imion  with  the 
man  she  loved. 

The  next  day  just  at  twilight,  Laura  opened  the 
little  gate  that  led  from  the  garden  to  the  orchard, 
and  pursued  her  way  down  the  narrow  path  which 
she  had  so  often  trod  with  her  loved  Willie.  Bright 
hours  they  were,  that  glowed  with  the  soft  hues  of 
youthful  fancy,  dear  hours  to  be  treasured  as  long  as 
memory  should  last.  She  drew  near  the  old  apple 
tree  just  this  side  of  the  orchard  fence,  and  there  on 
the  seat  sat  her  lover.  How  handsome  he  looked  in 
his  blue  flannel  jacket  with  its  winged  collar,  and  the 
simple  knot  of  white  ribbon  at  his  throat,  which  he 
wore  for  her  sake  in  preference  to  black. 

"  Laura  !"  only  one  word,  but  the  musical  tones 
thrilled  her,  and  the  glance  from  his  dark  eyes  went 
straight  to  her  heart. 

"  Well,"  he  spoke  faintly,  and  tried  to  keep  back 
the  tears. 

He  took  her  hand  and  led  her  to  the  old  seat  where 
they  enjoyed  so  much  and  hoped  more.  For  a  mo- 
ment both  were  silent — then  the  youth  said  : 

"  Laura,  this  is  the  last  time  that  we  are  allowed 
to  meet,  but,  darling,  it  will  not  be  the  very  last. 
Your  father  treated  me  politely,  even  gently,  and  2ny 
honour  would  not  permit  me  to  go  against  his  wishes 
in  one  particular,  but  he  did  not  refuse  you  to  me 
for  all  time.  Oh,  no  ;  and  this  it  is  that  gives  me 
hope.  I  trust  the  future,  for  I  feel  that  sometime 
I  shall  have  a  home  worthy  of  you,  and  I  feel, 
too,  that  you  will  wait  for  me — that  you  will  always 
love  me  ?" 

He  placed  his  arm  around  her,  and  gazed  tenderly, 
wistfully  into  her  face. 

"  I  shall  never  love  another,"  she  said,  tearfully. 

He  pressed  her  rapturously  to  his  breast,  and 
then  smoothing  her  hand  between  both  his  own,  he 
continued  : 

"  I  asked  you  that  because  each  of  us  will  receive 
a  strong  test.  I  am  not  allowed  to  write  to  you,  and 
I  ask  it,  as  your  father  requested  me  to,  that  you 
will  not  write  to  me." 

She  looked  up  in  surprise,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  her  glance  was  tinged  with  reproach. 

"  I  know  it  is  hard,  darling  !  I,  alone  on  the  sea, 
shall  feel  it  keenly ;  but,  dearest,  our  honour  is  as 
dear  to  us  as  our  love." 

"  My  noble  Willie  !"  she  interposed,  with  that  re- 
spect which  purity  of  purpose  always  commands. 

He  turned  his  head  away;  he  had  controlled  his 
feelings  very  well  thus  far,  but  her  admiring,  loving 
words  caused  his  heart  to  leap  painfully,  and  forced 
an  unpleasant  mist  to  his  eyes.  By  an  effort  calming 
himself,  he  proceeded  : 

"  But  your  father,  with  a  fairness  unequalled,  gave 
me  the  privilege  of  writing  to  him  twice  a  j-ear — he 
promising  to  report  my  health  to  vou." 

"  My  father  means  to  do  right.  Will,"  she  said,  me- 
ditatively. 

"  Yes,  dear  one,  and  I  know  we  both  appreciate  it. 


Two  years  will  soon  pass  away,  and  then — but  no,  I 
can't  seek  you — I  have  promised  not  to.  But  you 
will  know  that  I  love  you  still  the  same,  and  perhaps 

in  another  year  or  two  I  can  .    But  why  plan  ? 

We  can  only  be  true  to  each  other  and  trust  in  God, 
darling,  that  is  all — that  is  all."  His  voice  became 
husky  as  he  uttered  the  last  words,  and  his  head  fell 
forward  upon  his  chest. 

"  There,  there — I  mustn't  be  boyish,"  he  said  pre- 
sently, forcing  a  smile  to  his  features.  "  But  when 
I  think,  Laura,  that  there  is  one  chance  of  my  never 
seeing  you  again,  I  can't  govern  myself." 

'■  Oh,  Willie,  you  must — you  must,  for  my  heart  is 
breaking,"  and  the  tears  burst  forth  in  a  shower. 

"  Hope,  dearest — don't  weep  ;  I  can't  bear  to  see 
those  salt  drops  on  your  cheeks.  Perhaps  we'd  bett«» 
say  farewell  now,  and  then  it  will  be  over,  and  Gk>d 
knows  it's  the  hardest  word  for  my  lips." 

"  And  mine." 

"  Well,  Laura,  dearest — "  His  voice  broke  sn  '• 
became  hollow — "  My  own,  my  beautiful — farewelL'* 

He  pressed  her  to  him  once,  kissed  the  tears  as  they 
flowed,  kissed  the  quivering  lips,  and  then,  breaking 
away,  leaped  over  the  fence. 

"  Oh,  WUlie,  my  love  !" 

She  ran  forward  and  caught  his  hand,  and  held  U 
an  instant  in  her  clasp  ;  then  turning,  she  dropped 
her  veil  over  her  face,  and  retraced  her  steps  towards 
the  house.  Reaching  her  chamber,  she  sank  apon  her 
couch  and  prayed  and  sobbed  alternately,  while  the 
world  and  all  its  life  and  beauties,  seemed  floating, 
floating  away  from  her. 

Three  years  since  Laura  parted  with  Will  Horton. 

"  Laura,  Mr.  AVinthrop  is  in  the  drawing-room," 
said  Mrs.  Bell,  whom  we  foi-merly  knew  as  Annette, 
coming  into  the  chamber,  and  dropping  wearily  into  a 
chair. 

The  maiden  arose,  and,  pausing  an  instant  befors 
the  mirror,  gave  a  fewfinishing  touches  to  her  toilette, 
and  then  left  the  apartment.  As  she  entered  the 
drawing-room,  a  short,  fair,  and  elegantly-attired  gen- 
tleman arose,  and,  glancing  upon  her  admiringly, 
said  : 

"  I  have  come  to  annoy  you  with  that  duet  again, 

if  you  will  bear  with  me." 

"You  are  welcome,  Mr.  Winthrop,"  said  Laura 
easily  and  gracefully,  at  the  same  time  conveying 
the  implication  that  he  needn't  apologise  for  coming. 

"  This  pleased  him,  and  he  felt  more  at  rest  in  her 
presence.  It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  come  with 
his  handsome  face,  his  brilliant  manner,  and  his  fas- 
cinating voice — Oh,  no,  Laurence  Winthrop  had  been 
a  regular  visitor  at  the  mansion  for  months,  and  re- 
port said  that  he  was  engaged  to  Laura  YinaL 

"  Shall  we  begin  '!"  he  queried,  deferentially. 

"If  you  please,"  she  replied,  and  they  seated 
themselves  at  the  piano,  played  the  prelude,  and  then 
sang  together. 

"  That  was  charming,  wasn't  it  ?"  he  exclaimed 
with  enthusiasm  as  they  finished. 

"  It  is  a  very  pretty  duet,"  she  answered  in  the 
same  quiet  way. 

He  bent  his  shining  blue  eyes  upon  her,  and  said 
slowly  :  "  I  love  to  hear  two  voices,  but  to  me  there 
is  a  loneliness  in  one. 

She  ran  her  fingers  over  the  notes,  but  said  no- 
thing. 

"  Oh  Laura,  you  do  not  understand  me.  Tell  me 
cannot  our  voices  blend  harmoniously  together 
through  life  ?  Laura,  I  love  you,  love  you  as  I  can 
never  love  again."" 

She  started  to  her  feet,  a  bright  spot  burning  on 
each  cheek,  her  grey  eyes  flashing  with  something 
very  like  indignation. 

"Havel  given  you  cause  to  say  these  words  to 
me  ?" 

"  You  have  been  kind,  and  from  this  I  dared 

hope — " 

"  Hope  no  more  ;  what  you  ask  is  impossible." 
"  Oh,  Laura,  retract,  or  consider,  but  don't — don't 
make  this  answer  final.    I  will  wait  as  long  as  you 

with. " 

'■  Jlr.  Winthrop,  it  is  useless  to  prolong  this  scene, 
painful  to  us  both.  I  have  never  intended  to  treat 
you  in  anj-  way  which  you  could  construe  to  be 
otherwise  than  friendly.  I  regret  that  this  has  oc- 
curted." 

"  But  you  can  never  regret  it  as  I  do.  Allow  me 
to  bid  you  good-morning,  Miss  VinaL"  And  very 
pale,  but  composed,  tha  gentleman  took  his  leave. 

When  Mr.  Vinal  came  home  that  evening  he  sent 
for  Laura  to  come  to  the  library.  She  obeyed,  and, 
seating  herself  opposite  him,  awaited  his  motion.  It 
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was  evident  that  he  was  somewhat  out  of  humour, 
and  wae  trying  to  calm  himself  before  speaking. 

"  Laura,  have  I  not  been  a  good  father  to  you  ?" 
he  queried  suddenly. 

•'  Yes,  more  than  good.  And  in  return  have  I  not 
been  a  good  daughter  ?" 

"  It  is  your  duty,"  he  muttered. 

"  Tx-ue,  but  60  raroly  do  people  do  their  duty  that 
vhen  it  is  done  credit  u^iist,  be  attached." 

Her  logic,  qiiite  unutisjueiable,  in  it.ited  him.  He 
hit  his  lip  a  moment  in  silence  ;  aud  then  abruptly 
queried  : 

"  Why  did  you  refuse  Lawrence  Winthrop  ?" 

"  Be'.ause  I  did  not,  do  not  love  him." 

"  You  are  still  thinking  of  young  Horton,  I  suppose 
though  it  is  two  years  since  he  wrote  to  me." 

"  This  i?  unkind,  father,"  she  rejoined,  tears  start- 
ing to  her  eyes.  "  Why  should  you  speak  of  him, 
when  I  have  not  mentioned  his  name  '(" 

He  saw  that  he  hid  pained  her  —realized  how  nobly 
she  had  borne  her  bnrden,  and  repi  oached  himself  for 
his  haste.  He  had  commanded  her  to  try  to  love 
Lawrence  Winthrop  ;  she  had  obeyed,  without  refer- 
eace  to  her  first  love.  Mortal  could  do  no  more — it 
was  not  her  fault  that  she  had  failed  in  the  singular 
task  of  endeavouring  to  tr.in.sfer  her  afl'ection.  Mr. 
Vinal  could  not  fail  to  see  what  a  pricelpss  treasure 
he  possessed  in  his  youngrvit  thild.  Throwing  his 
onns  about  her  neck  he  kissed  her  attectiouately,  and 
begged  her  forgiveness.    It  was  freely  given. 

Two  years  more  glided  away.  Laura,  still  silent, 
patient,  and  hopeful,  kept  on  the  even  tenor  o£  her 
way,  neither  grieving  nor  complaining. 

'■  You'll  be  an  old  maid,  Laura,  see  if  you  won't. 
That  noble  sailor  of  youis  is  the  happy  husband  of 
some  bar-maid  I'll  venture  to  say,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Bell. 

"  Excuse  me,  si.ster,  bnt  you  had  better  attend  to 
your  own  domestic  affairs.  I  think  if  you  were  a  lit- 
tk  less  frivolous,  your  husband  would  be  less  fond  of 
his  club." 

1  can't  exactly  justify  this  hasty  answer  of  Laura's, 
but  Annette's  words  pained  and  angered  her,  and  hu- 
man patience,  no  mattf;r  how  strong,  cannot  endure 
everything.  Laura  had  suffered,  was  still  suffering,, 
and  hope  hod  became  well  nigh  hopeless.  Not  wait- 
ing to  hear  her  sister's  indignant  rejoinder,  Laura 
f.aught  up  her  hat  and  tied  from  the  house.  A  walk 
would  refresh  her  and  calm  her  nerves;  and  perchance 
the  voices  of  the  birds  and  the  odour  of  the  flowers 
might  give  her  a  little  diversion.  Uncousciou.sly  she 
cliOiC  the  road  that  led  to  the  Widow  Morton's  cot- 
tuge,  and  not  until  within  a  short  di:itance  of  it  did 
ehe  re  ilise  the  fact.  But  she  would  not  turn  about 
now  ;  though  for  five  years  she  had  restrained,  as  a 
matter  of  honour,  from  approaching  it.  She  won- 
deied  if  it  had  changed  much,  and  glanced  hastily 
that  way  as  if  fearful  of  beholding  his  mother,  but 
Lho  saw  no  one  save  the  boy  Albert,  who  was  busy 
K.^wing  wood,  and  di'l  not  notice  her.  Sighing 
vearily,  she  increased  hei  pace,  and  arrived  nearly 
opposite  the  house,  when  a  man  stepped  forth  from  the 
trees  on  her  right.  She  looked  up  casu  Uy,  and  then 
paused,  unable  to  proceed.  A  strange  tremor  ran 
over  her  frame — hei  lieart  beat  wildly. 

■"  Laura  !  My  precious  love  !"  he  murmured,  and 
came  forward  with  hands  extended. 

"  It  is  Willie — it  is— thank  God  !"  she  whispered, 
and  took  one  step  forward.  He  caught  her  in  his 
arms  aud  supported  her  a  moment,  for  her  violent 
agitation  had  nearly  deprived  her  of  her  senses. 

"  I  am  changed,  darling.  I  am  not  the  handsome 
boy  I  was,"  he  said,  to  ascertain  if  his  appearance  had 
dihpppointed  her. 

■■  But  you  are  good,  your  eye  is  as  clear,  your  heart 
is  the  same.  Oh  Willie,  how  I  have  longed  for  this 
hour  ?  But  perhaps  I  am  doing  wrong — I  didn't 
mean  to  come  this  way.  I — -oh  what  can  I  say  when 
1  am  so  happy." 

■■  Aud  you  will  marry  the  common  sailor  with  his 
hard  hands  and  brown  face  '"  he  queried  tenderly, 
though  his  voice  was  tinged  with  an^ist}-. 

'■  Yes.  I  have  sacrificed  enough  for  duty  to  my 
father,  now  comes  my  duty  to  myself,  '  she  answered 
with  sudden  resolution. 

"  God  bless  you,  Laura."  His  voice  quivered  with 
emotion,  there  was  thankfulness  in  every  accent. 

"  0  Laura,  such  a  fuss,  such  a  parade  !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Bell,  as  her  si.ster  returned  an  hour  later. 
"  What  is  it,  (le;;r  >" 

"  Dear,  ii\'ioe(;  I     Wl'.at's  come  over  you  ?  Why, 


papa  sends  a  letter  saying  he  shan't  come  home  to- 
night, but  he'll  be  here  in  the  morning  with  a  party 
of  naval  officers — think  of  that  !  Let  me  see,  Admi- 
ral AVUkea,  Captain  Storr,  and  two  lieuten- 
ants ?  What  an  honour  for  us  !  I'm  tempted 
to  wish  I  wasn't  married.  They're  all  heioes, 
every  one  of  them.  They  are  to  dine  with  us.  But 
that  dinner  !  Papa  has  sent  home  lots  of  things, 
but  there's  not  enough,  and  I'm  afraid  we  can't  make 
any  display." 

'■  And  why  should  you  ?  Naval  officers  were 
once  '  tar-stained,  pitch-stu-ring  rope  climbers,'  " 
said  Laura,  with  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  her  eyes. 

"  Very  apt,  you  are,  but  quite  incorrect  as  usual. 
Now  tell  me  what  I  shall  wear,  for  I  can't  think  if  I 
die." 

Aud  thus  Annette  ran  on,  while  Laura,  though 
pretending  to  listen,  thought  only  of  the  great  joy 
which  had  suddenly  illumined  her  heart  and  restored 
buoyancy  to  her  nature. 

The  next  day  the  ladies  were  in  the  drawing-room 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  distinguished  guests. 
Mrs.  Bell  was  attired  in  an  elegant  pearl  grey  silk, 
trimmed  with  lace  and  cut  low,  while  Laura  was 
simply  but  beautifully  dressed  in  a  white  muslin 
with  a  blue  ribbon  at  her  throat  and  a  few  white 
camellias  half  hidden  amid  t'ne  luxuriant  folds  of  her 
hair.  At  length  the  tramp  of  feet  on  the  stairs  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  those  expected,  and  presjently 
Mr.  Vinal  appeared  arm  in  arm  with  the  grey-haired 
admiral,  while  Mr.  Bell  accompanied  Captain  Storr. 
The  admiral  was  introduced  to  the  ladies,  then  the 
captain,  and  finally  the  lieutenants,  the  second  of 
whom  had  kept  studiously  in  the  rear. 

"  Lieutenant  Horton,  Mrs.  Bell  ;  a  sailor  every 
inch  of  him  and  as  good  an  officer  as  ever  trod  a  deck," 
said  the  admiral,  drawing  the  young  man  forward. 

Annette  was  confuted  for  an  in.stant  ;  it  seemed  as 
if  the  admiral  knew  ho>v  she  had  talked  about  his 
favourite,  but  her  greeting  was  very  cordial  and  polite. 
Then  carae  Laura's  turn,  and  the  admiral  introduced 
the  lieutenant  very  formally,  and  there  was  a  signi- 
ficent  look  in  his  sharp  old  eyes  which  called  a  blush 
to  the  maiden's  cheek.  Was  it  possible  that  this  was 
the  same  Willie  she  had  seen  the  d.ay  before  ?  The 
bu.shy  whi.sker3  were  gone,  the  long,  stringy  black 
hair  had  been  cut  and  now  curled  clo.oe  to  his  head  ; 
while  his  clo.se-fitting  uniform  revealed  the  elegant 
proportions  of  his  figure,  now  developed  and  mature. 
He  was  the  handsomest  officer  there,  and  Annette 
was  forced  to  acknowledge  it.  The  long  ceremonies 
of  dinner  were  at  last  concluderl,  and  Lieutenant 
Horton  and  Laura  went  out  into  the  garden.  As  soon 
as  they  were  alone,  he  clasped  her  hands,  and  grate- 
fully, proudly  said : 

"  iVf y  noble  Laura.  You  loved  the  coarse,  common 
Bailor  as  well  as  the  gold-ti  imnied  ofticer  !  You 
didn't  dream  yesterday  what  was  coming  to-day,  and 
I  am  glad  you  didn't.  Ah,  darling,  how  long  it  is 
since  we  parted,  and  yet  in  one  sense  the  time  is  short. 
I  have  been  fortunate  beyond  my  expectations — it 
was  a  blessed  hour  when  I  entered  the  navy.  Now 
my  prize  money  will  buy  my  mother  a  better  home, 
and  you  and  I  will  have  a  cottage  of  our  own,  and — " 

"  I  will  buy  the  furniture." 

"  You  ?  Ah  Laura,  I  want  no  dowry  with  my 
wife,  only  her  dear,  sweet  self." 

"  But  I  earned  it  Will — my  foolish  little  poems, 
you  know— and  I  thought  how  nice  it  would  be  to 
help  you,  for  I  did  not  think  papa  would  ever 
consent,  and  I  was  afraid  I  should  have  to  disobey 
him—" 

"  And  so  while  doing  your  duty  you  were  thinking 
th.at  after  all  you  might  have  to  run  away  from  your 
father  ?" 

It  was  Mr.  VinaTs  voice. 

■'  Not  that  e.Kactly,  but  I  was  preparing  for  my  first 
sacrifice  to  my  love.  I  had  then  sacrificed  my  love 
to  my  duty,"  she  answered  calmly. 

"  You  are  a  ti'ue  woman,  my  child,  you  are  truth- 
ful, you  are  just.  I  no  longer  withhold  my  consent. 
Lieutenant  Horton,  I  re.signher  to  you,  believing  you 
to  be  a  man  in  every  sense  of  tlie  world." 

"  When  1  fail  to  love  and  cheiish  her,  I  shall  fail  to 
breathe,"  replied  the  sailor  with  emotion. 

"  You'll  need  a  house,  lieutenant,"  said  the  ad- 
miral drawiag  near.  "  And  the  Government  shall  fur- 
nish you  one  if  I  have  any  influence." 

The  noble  old  sailor  kept  his  word,  and  on  the  day 
of  Lieutenant  Hoi  ton's  marriage  with  Laura  Vinal, 
the  admiral  preseute.d  him  with  a  ca[>tain's  commis- 
.sion.  He  was  immediately  given  a  vessel,  and  since 
then  Laura's  home  has  been  on  the  blue  waves,  and 
1  happiness,  love,  and  peace  have  dwelt  with  her. 


OVER  THE  SEA. 
Orel' the  sea  the  golden  gate, 

O'sr  the  sea  to  the  land  of  peace, 
Over  the  sea  where  angels  wait, 

Over  the  sea  where  sorrows  ceaso. 

Over  the  sea  the  rebe  nml  crown. 
Over  the  sea  the  home  eternal, 

Over  the  sea  the  beautiful  thione. 
Over  the  sea  to  joys  supernal. 

Over  the  sea  to  the  harp  of  gold, 
Over  the  sea  to  father,  mother  ; 

Over  the  sea  to  shepherd's  fold, 
Over  the  sea  to  sister,  brother. 

Over  the  sea  to  the  victor's  palm. 
Over  tile  seii  to  sing  forever, 

Over  the  sea  to  the  spirit's  calm, 
Over  the  sea  to  part,  ah,  never. 


The  rapid  and  daily  increasing  sale  of  Williams  .and  Co.'s 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strength, 
flavour,  and  richness.  Prices  from  Is.  SU.  to  Sa.  lOd.  per  lb. 
25  Capel-street,  Dublin. 

A  revolver  with  which  five  of  its  previous  owners 
had  committed  suicide,  was  .sold  at  auction  in  Paris 
the  other  day  for  a  large  sum. 

Fines  of  £5  have  been  imposed  at  Fordingbridge 
near  Southampton,  on  two  gamekeepers  who  had 
j  cruelly  ill-treated  a  dog  by  pouring  turpentine  upon  it 
I  and  setting  fire  to  it. 

The  Foreign  Office  sends  a  decree  of  the  Uru- 
guayan Government  postponing  until  January,  1876, 
the  agricultural  exhibition  intended  to  have  been 
held  in  Monte  Video  in  August  of  the  present  year. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Berlin  (says  the  Con- 
tinental Herald)  for  the  re-organisation  of  the  com- 
mon schools.  A.  commission  consisting  of  three 
teachers  of  boys'  and  three  teachers  of  girls'  schools 
has  been  appointed  to  draw  up  plans  for  a  general  re- 
arrangement of  the  system  of  teaching. 

The  Times  of  India  says  it  is  rmoured  in  Assam, 
but  we  are  not  yet  sure  whether  the  rumour  rests  on 
a  good  foundation,  that  as  soon  as  the  troop.s  had 
won  their  bloodless  victory  over  the  Dufflas,  reco- 
vered the  captives,  and  left  the  country,  those  pow- 
erful savages  made  a  descent  on  the  plains,  aud  car- 
ried off  fresh  spoils  to  recoup  themselves  for  losses 
sustained  by  the  fines  inflicted  on  them  by  General 
Stafford. 

A  Party  Fight  at  a  Paris  Theatre. — A  iittle 
demonstration,  which  threatened  to  lead  to  a  curious 
j  disturbance,  took  place  at  the  Chatelet  Theatre, 
Paris,  on  the  24th  ult.  It  was  the  first  night 
of  a  new  but  very  dull  drama,  entitled,  "  Crom- 
well." In  one  scene  there  is  an  apology  for  regicide, 
which  winds  up  with  the  words,  "  Ces  miserable! 
Royalistes."  The  actors  uttered  them  with  more  thai 
theatrical  energy,  and  loud  applause  burst  out  oa  the 
gallery,  which  was  followed  by  some  hisses  from  the 
boxes.  A  tumult  then  .arose,  and  between  the  acta 
the  rival  Republicans  and  Royalists  came  downstairs, 
and  the  police  had  to  int'.'rfere  to  prevent  a  regular 
scrimmage.  Having  thus  veiTted  their  feeling.^,  the 
Roundheads  and  Cavaliers  allowed  the  drama  to  end 
in  peace. 

Vice-Chancellor  Hall  had  before  him  on  April  24 
the  case  of  Montagu  v.  Lord  Inchiiiuin,  which  was  a 
suit  instituted  by  the  executors  of  the  will  of  the  lat( 
Marchioness  of  'Dhomond  to  obtain  the  ooinion  of  th( 
court  with  reference  to  bequests  of  family  diamonds 
"  four  bog-oak  tablets  with  the  history  of  Brian  Bo- 
roihme,''  some  pictures,  &c.  By  her  will  the  late 
Marchioness  gave  family  diamonds  which  had  been 
given  to  her  by  her  late  husband,  the  Marquis  oi 
■Thomond,  to  Lucius  O'Brien,  Baron  Inchiquim 
She  also  bequeathed  to  Lord  Inchiquin  the 
before-mentioned  bog-oak  tablets,  together  with  some 
pictures,  &c.  Lucius  O'Brien,  Baron  Inchiquin, 
having  died  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testatrix,  the  ques- 
tions were  whether  the  gift  of  the  diamonds  had 
lapsed,  and  if  not,  wliether  Edward  Donough,  die 
present  Baron  Inchquiu,  was  entitled  to  them  ahao- 
lutely,  or  whether  he  had  only  a  life  interest  in  them, 
and  they  were  to  be  treated  as  heirlooms  ;  and  also 
whether  the  Chancellor  held  -hat  the  tablets,  &c., 
passed  by  the  will  to  the  present  Baron  Inchiquin. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  held  that  the  gift  of  the  tamily 
diamonds  had  not  lapsed,  but  passed  to  the  present 
Lord  Inchiquin,  to  whom  they  must  be  handed  by 
the  executors  on  his  giving  them  an  inventory  there- 
of ;  that  decision  was  without  prejudice  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  anything  more  than  a  life  interest  in 
the ,  diamond.^  was  given  to  the  present  Lord  Inchi- 
quin. As  to  the  tables,  pictures,  &c.,  his  Honour 
held  that  the  gift  thereof  lapsed  by  the  death  of  tha 
late  Lord  leohiquin  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testatrix, 
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FIGHTING  THE)  AIE. 


BT 

FLORENCE  MAKRYAT, 

AUTHOR  OF 

"  Lcve'i  Conflict,"  <te.,  4e. 

"  OWe  mo  sotaething  to  meet  and  to  flght, 
I  taint  with  fighting  these  thingi  of  aii." 

[▲Ui  BIQHTS  RESKBYXD.] 

CHAPTER  LL 

UABCABITA  IS  FEBPLEXBS. 

When  Margarita  reached  home  she  found  a  further 
trial  awaiting  her.  George  had  been  speaking  to  his 
father  of  the  resolution  she  had  came  to  of  leaving 
Bushthorne,  and  the  old  man  had  worked  himself  up 
into  a  passion  concerning  it,  the  upshot  of  which  was 
that  both  the  men  attacked  Carrie  on  the  subject,  and 
brought  that  lady  considerably  to  her  bearings,  so 
much  so  that  the  first  words  with  which  she  greeted 
Margarita's  return  were  those  of  apology. 

"  I've  been  looking  for  you  high  and  low,"  she  said, 
as  my  poor  heroine  dragged  her  exhausted  form  into 
the  sitting-room,  "  There's  been  such  a  commotion 
in  the  house,  you  never  heard  !" 

"  Not  Daisy,"  cried  Margarita,  quickly.  There 
ieemed  nothing  left  for  her  to  lose  now  except  his 
child. 

"  Oh,  Lor  !  no  !  None  of  the  children  !  Only 
George  has  been  going  on  at  me  so  about  the  New- 
tons,  and  the  old  gentleman  thought  fit  to  join  in, 
and  they've  nearly  driven  me  crazy  between  them. 
But  I'm  sure  I  never  meant  to  say  nothing  to  offend 
you,  and  had  no  idea  you'd  take  it  so  !" 

"  I  don't  understand,"  Margarita  answered  feebly. 

"  Why,  didn't  you  tell  George  you  were  going 
away  because  I  said  niy  cousins  couldn't  come  here  ?" 

"  Oh  !  ah  !  yes  ! — to  be  sure  !"  she  replied,  remem- 
bering. 

"  Well,  your  uncle's  very  angry,  so  I  hope  you'll 
think  I'jetter  of  it,  for  it'll  be  very  disagreeable  for 
me  if  you  do  go.  And  when  I  mentioned  the  New- 
tons,  I'm  sure  not  so  much  as  a  thought  of  you  ever 
came  into  my  head." 

At  this  juncture,  Jlargarita  began  to  understand 
that  Mrs.  George  West's  advances  were  intended  for 
an  apology  made  at  the  iu.itigr.tion  of  her  husband 
and  father-in-law. 

"  Don't  say  any  more  about  it,  Carrie,  pleaao.  I 
will  believe  anything  you  like,  and  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  to  me  any  way." 

So  Carrie  took  her  departure,  believing  she  had 
made  ample  amends  for  her  behaviour,  and  Margarita 
t,  uitfid  the  fiubjcct  would  not  be  renewed.  But  she 
found  it  was  but  the  beginning  of  evil. 

"  So  Carrie  arid  you  have  made  it  up  again,"  said 
er  coaEin,  coining  into  supper.  "  So  glad  to  hear 
t.  -You  musa't  try  to  run  away  from  us  now,  eh 
Fata  V 

'■  Indeed,  George.    I  see  no  other  course  " 

JTon.^en.ss  I  What's  to  prevent  your  remaining 
here  ?  You  should  have  heard  what  father  said  about 
it  t'uis  afteinoon.  He  was  neai-ly  mad  over  the  idea. 
And  didn't  he  give  it  to  Carrie?  I  never  saw  the  old 
geutlemaii  come  oat  so  strong  before." 

"  I  iini  very  sorry  !  It  will  make  even  my  memi.ry 
distasteful  to  her." 

"  Rita  !  I  won't  have  you  .?peak  in  that  way.  Thij 
is  your  own  natural  home,  and  I  tell  you  once  for  all, 
my  wife  shall  go  out  of  it  sooner  than  you  shall.  But 
here'OOlno.s  father.  Nov/  you'U  hear  what  he  has  got 
to  :-ay  ~'no\\t  it." 

l"'iin;ier  Vv'o.st  entered  the  room  slowly  aud  with 
difficulty.    He  had  travelled  up  to  town  to  hce  hi* 


daughter  a  few  weeks  before,  and  everyone  observed 
the  difference  the  right  had  made  in  him.  He  had 
come  back  eubdued,  miserable,  crushed.  Margarita 
di  eaded  his  reproaches  and  entreaties  more  than  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  She  knew  how  keenly  he 
had  felt  the  sad  events  of  the  last  few  years,  and  that 
in  losing  her  for  the  second  time  he  would  feel  aa  if 
he  were  bereaved  of  both  his  daughters.  She  remem- 
bered how  much  he  had  loved  Daisy,  and  trembled  at 
the  thought  of  what  arguments  he  might  use  to  com- 
bat her  present  resolution. 

'•  Father,"  cried  George,  as  the  old  man  took  his 
seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  "  Riti  won't  stay  all  the 
same !" 

"  Hasn't  Carrie  done  as  she  promised,"  interaupted 
the  farmer,  with  a  frown. 

" Indeed  she  has,"  said  Margarita  quickly.  "She 
met  me  very  kindly,  and  told  me  that  it  was  all  a 
mistake,  but — " 

"  But  you  prefer  to  leave  us,  my  dear." 

"  Oh,  uncle,  don't  speak  to  me  like  that.  I  would 
prefer  to  remain  here,  where  I  was  so  happy  once,'' 
replied  Margarita,  sobbing — "  to  the  end  of  my  life, 
or  yours.  Where  else  have  I  to  go  to?  Who  else  has 
any  claim  upon  my  services?  But,  I  cannot.  It  is 
too  near  him,  uncle;  it  is  far  too  near  her.  The  whole 
place  is  filled  with  such  sorrowful  remembrances.  It 
is  breaking  my  heart." 

"  Poor  child.  I  can  feel  for  you,"  said  the  old 
man,  brokenly.  "  But  where  can  you  go,  Rita,  and 
avoid  remembrance." 

"I  cannot  tell." 

"  Leaving  us  will  not  bring  you  and  Fane  together 
again,"  interposed  her  cousin;  "and  it  will  expose  you 
and  the  child  to  the  want  of  protection,  and  be  an 
awful  blow  to  my  father  here." 

"  Don't  let  her  think  of  me,  George.  I  want  her 
only  to  t'nink  of  herself.  What  good  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  quitting  the  shelter  of  Maple  Farm?" 

"  You  will  be  liable  to  all  sorts  of  insults,  my  pooj 
girl,  and  without  a  soul  to  stand  up  for  you." 

"  George  is  right,  Rita  !  Here,  at  least,  you  have 
two  friends  who  would  lay  down  their  lives  in  your 
defence." 

"  And  tear  the  tongue  out  of  any  man  who  dared 
to  say  otherwise  !" 

"  0  !  I  know  it  !  I  know  it  !  You  are  only  too 
good  and  kind  to  me,"  she  answered  tearfully. 

"And  as  for  my  wife,"  continued  her  cousin,  "  I 
tell  ynu,  on  my  word  of  honour,  Rita,  that  if  she 
ever  dares  to  iuainuate  a  wurd  ag.sinst  you  again,  I'll 
give  her  such  a  lesson  as  she  will  not  easily  forget. 
And  she  knows  it,  too  !    She  knows  it  !" 

"  Think  of  your  infant,  my  dear,"  said  the  uncle. 
"  Left  at  home,  perhaps  for  hours,  by  herself,  whiLt 
you  are  out  on  business.  Here,  at  least,  she  is  safe, 
and  well  looked  after.  It  is  a  serious  change  which 
you  are  contemplating,  Rita." 

It  had  begun  to  assume  a  serious  aspect  to  her. 
Even  as  her  uacle  and  cousin  were  ur-ing  their  argu- 
ments against  her,  Margarita  saw  a  vision  of  Daisy 
ill  or  dying  whilst  she  was  away,  or  herself  perhaps 
called  on  to  leave  the  world — and  the  child,  protec- 
tiouless  behind  her.  What  were  cross  looks,  insinua- 
tions, insults,  compared  to  this 

"  You  will  con,  :;;'  r  A  little  more  before  you  m.ike 
your  luKii  ueeibk  ij,"  .^lid  Mr.  West,  coaxingly.  "  You 
will  not  leave  us  in  a  hurrj-,  Rita 

"  I  v.ill  not,  indeed,  dear  uncle." 

"  I  have  not  liked  to  advance  my  own  interast,  lest 
I  should  appear  selfi.-Ji,  but  your  departure  would  be 
a  groat  blow  to  nif,  iny  dear.  I  have  but  you  left  now, 
rc,",!C!;;l.'e!'.  1  have  bm  V' u  loit  riOW  ?  I'oor 
Daisy' 

"  1  have  been  horribly  sei3ih,"  cried  Margarita,  as 


she  jumped  up  and  embraced  the  old  man  affection, 
ately.  "  I  have  been  thinking  of  myself  and  my  own 
comfort,  and  nothing  of  you,  without  whose  care  I 
might  never  have  survived  my  infancy.  Dear  uncle,  ' 
from  this  time  let  me  be  your  daughter,  and  claim 
from  me  the  same  obedience  that  our  beloved  Daisy 
would  have  rendered  you." 

"  Thank  you,  my  child.  I  can  never  feel  entirely 
bereaved  whilst  you  are  with  mo.    And  my  first  ro. 

quest  ia  that— at  all  events  for  the  present  you 

banish  all  idea  of  leaving  Maple  Farm  from  your 
mind." 

"  I  will !"  replied  Margarita,  resolutely,  as  she  sat 

down  to  the  supper  table  and  endeavoured  to  interest 
herself  in  the  topics  of  general  conversation. 

But  though,  in  the  fervour  of  the  moment,  th« 
words  were  easy  to  say,  they  were  very  difficult  to 
hold  by.  Alone  in  her  own  chamber,  lying  wakeful 
by  the  side  of  her  sleeping  child,  Margarita  recalled 
the  meeting  in  the  lane,  and  felt  instinctively  that 
so  long  as  Laurence  knew  where  to  find  her  he  would 
never  relinquish  either  the  hope  of  winning  or  tbit 
attempt  to  win  her  back  to  him  again. 

And  as  she  thought  of  it  she  trembled. 

It  was  all  very  well  for  her  to  have  been  heroic  that 

afternoon.    She  took  no  merit  of  it  to  herself  God 

and  a  loving  memory  had  come  to  her,  at  the  very 
moment  they  were  most  needed,  and  saved  her  from 
confederacy  in  a  great  wrong.  But  what  should  she 
have  done,  left  to  herself  ?  Margarita  knew  her  own 
weakness.  She  knew  her  love  for  Laurence  to  be 
80  overwhelming  that  in  his  presence  she  was  no 
longer  mistress  of  herself,  and  she  dared  not  meet 
him. 

Some  people  will  suggest  that  this  was  not 
virtue,  and  that  had  the  woman  been  more  assured 
of  her  own  strength  of  purpose  she  would  not 
have  shrunk  from  putting  it  ta  the  test.  There 
are  always  people  ready  to  cavil  at  any  phase  of 
character  presented  for  their  consideration,  aud 
to  be  certain  that  whatever  was  done  was 
not  the  right  thing  to  do.  They  carry  their  denuncia- 
tions into  real  life,  and  condemn  the  whole  world  by 
the  simple  method  of  pretending  to  be  so  innocent 
themselves  that  they  cannot  even  believe  evil  of  it. 
"  It  is  impossible  that  Miss  Butterfly  can  have  ac- 
oc.pted  Captain  Daddy  Long  Legs  before  she  broke  off 
htr  engagement  with  young  Chrysalis.  They  will 
not  listen  to  the  report  that  Sir  Algernon  Apple- 
cheeks  married  Lady  Applecheeks  at  the  very  time 
he  was  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  Mrs. 
Flittertigibbet.  They  cannot  believe  that  Mrs.  Dash- 
away's  pale  face  and  melancholy  airs  are  due  to  her 
having  had  the  strength  of  mind  to  banish  Lord 
Charles  Foodie  to  a  staff  appointment  in  India.  If 
suc'n  things  are,  don't  let  these  virtuous  spokesmen 
and  women  hear  of  them.  They  would  rather  close 
their  ears  to  anything  so  scandalous,  aud  pais 
through  the  world  believing  it  to  ba  a  Palace  of 
Truth  and  Simplicity,  and  all  the  dwellers  therein 
such  as  they  would  have  you  think  themselves.  But, 
unfortunately  for  them,  those  who  "  live  and  learn" 
know  that  this  extremity  of  innocence  or  ignorance 
(whichever  you  may  choose  to  call  it)  belongs  but 
to  two  cliiates  of  people — those  who  are  too  foolish 
to  understand,  and  those  who  are  too  wise  to  let 
Nou  see  they  do.  The  over-foolish  are  hy  far 
the  least  numerous,  for  a  fool  must  be  a  fool 
in  Iced  who  wastes  his  >)reath  in  arguing  sincerely 
that  iu  this  nineteenth  century  there  are  no  more 
"cakes  and  a!o."  A  fool  of  this de.'scription  would 
.scarcciy  be  considered  capable  of  moving  in  society  at 
all,  and  would  in  all  prubability  be  engaged  in  disse- 
minating his  doctiines  on  the  Redhill  hue.    But  the 
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over-wise  and  under-truthful  may  be  met  Tvith  every- 
^vhere.  It  is  so  easy  to  look  horrified  at  sin,  it  is  so 
excellent  an  evidence  of  tho  purity  of  our  own  mind. 
To  pity  the  sinner,  to  condole  with  hia  weakness,  to 
sympathise  with  his  punishment — this  augurs  we 
should  do  exactly  the  same  ourselves  under  similar 
circumstances.  But  to  explain,  to  protest,  to  turn 
pale,  to  shriek,  to  vehemently  deny  and  as  vehe- 
mently condemn — all  this  is  bo  easy,  and  looks  so 
well  !  Lady  Applecheeks,  who  lived  for  twenty  years 
in  an  out-of-the-way  country  village,  and  came  to  Sir 
Algernon's  arms  utterly  ignorant  of  the  commonest 
rules  of  society,  since  which  blissful  event  he  has 
taken  good  care  she  shall  have  no  confidantes  but  her 
governess  and  her  children — who  is  moreover  so  heavy 
in  hand  and  bo  uninteresting  in  appearance  that  no 
man  except  her  lawful  owner  would  take  the  trouble 
to  address  her  a  second  time — Lady  Applecheeks, 
par  exemple,  would  be  the  first  to  condemn  Mrs.  Flit- 
tergibbet  (did  she  kngw  anything  about  that  lady's 
private  affairs,  which  Sir  Algernon  has  carefully  pro- 
vided against)  as  a  most  shockmg  woman,  with  the 
lowest  notions  about  morality — a  kind  of  person  that 
no  lady  ought  to  know"  (with  a  huge  stress  upon  the 
term  "lady,"  as  though  t'aat  and  "virtue"  were 
strictly  synonymous).  Well,  Lady  Applecheeks,  per- 
haps you  are  right  !  But  could  you  but  know  that 
the  reason  you  were  elevated  to  the  not  entirely 
enviable  position  you  now  maintain  was  because 
5ir  Algernon  felt  that,  at  all  risks,  lie  must  place  an 
insuperable  b.irrier  between  himself  and  the  charm 
th.it  had  been  woven  about  him  by  that  despised  Mrs. 
Flittertigibbet,  perhaps  you  would  not  sleep  so  easily 
upon  his  cambric  shirt  frout  as  you  do  !  And  could 
you  have  seen  the  tears,  the  prayers,  the  strength  of 
mind,  the  invincible  resulutiou  with  which — God  help 
her  '. — that  shocking  woman  "  tore  the  image  which 
had  no  business  there  from  her  heart,  and  trampled 
its  very  memory  beueath  her  feet,  even  your  inno- 
cence might  be  enlightened,  and  your  marble  virtue, 
which  has  never  been  assailed,  melt  into  tympathy 
for  a  fellow-creature's  woe." 

It  is  so  easy  to  judge  our  neighbour  for  yielding  to 
the  temptation  which  has  never  been  presented  to 
ourselves  !  If  we  took  the  trouble  to  answer  tlie  ob- 
jections of  such  cavillers  as  I  have  described,  it  should 
be  by  the  question,  "  ILivo  you  ever  been  placed  iu 
the  same  position  ?"  H.ive  you  ever  been  so  circum- 
stanced that  whilst  your  reason  and  the  principles  in 
which  you  have  been|reared  hay,  "  This  is  wrong," 
your  heart  and  your  nature — those  loving,  living 
things  t'nat  bear  down  ail  else  before  them — call  out, 
"  It  is  right."  Have  you  ever  seen  Luve  and  Lite 
beckoning  to  you  from  one  side  ?— have  heard  tlieir 
joyous  voices  crying,  "  Come  ?" — have  watched  their 
open  arms  waiting  to  receive  you  ? — have  felt  every 
pulse  in  your  body  leaping  to  go  forth  to  them  ?  And, 
on  the  other,  a  marble  hand,  known  to  be  thore  ra- 
ther than  seen  through  the  mist  of  your  weak' tears, 
that  holds  you  from  adv;uicing. 

Some  permit  this  liand  to  stay  them.  Others  break 
from  its  grasp,  and  i  ush  onward,  panting.  The  tirot 
bear  the  impress  of  tho  se  marble  fingers  to  the  grave  ; 
tho  last  will  probubly  h:'.ve  as  deep  a  mark  furrowed 
on  the  cheeks  by  their  own  tears  before  they  reach 
ic.  F5r  both  there  is  but  one  relief — heaven.  Ah, 
La'ly  Applechpeks,  h.ive  you  ever  dreamt  of  grieis 
like  thcoe  ?  Tliiuk  of  ihem  n  :xt  time — ju.-.t  for  the 
moment — before  you  condemn. 

The  marble  hand  of  fUity  was  on  Margarita  now. 
Throughout  the  darkne.  a  flic  felt  tho  presence  of  it, 
and  watched  the  beckoning  of  Love's  linger,  and 
heard  the  singing  of  the  voice's  that  Rail  '"Come." 
She  had  promised  her  uncls  that  she  woidd  give  up 
the  idea  of  leaving  Maple  Farm,  and  already  ;  he  was 
Eorry  she  had  doiieso.  She  had  been  tliini.iiiu'  uulv 
of  Carrie'^i  unpleasant  conduct, and  the  p.j.;.jioility  of 
enduring  it  ;  but  what  was  that  compared  with  the 
danger  that  threatened  her  ?  Laurenco  had  disre- 
girded  both  her  entreaties  and  those  of  her  uncle. 
'There  was  no  safeguard  againtit  her  seeing  him 
ag.ain.  And  thsre  w.vs  always  the  child  as  excuse  for 
his  j-ipying  them  a  vi.=it. 

Margarita  poiul:;ed  it  all  tlie  livelong  night,  ?nd 
ro:jc  from  her  bed  more  unea.-y  than  she  had  laid 
down.  Her  first  re^olution  had  returned  ia  full, 
force  upon  her  mind,  but  she  felt  puzzled  and  per- 


plexed to  think  how,  after  that  interview  with  her 
undo,  she  should  ever  put  it  into  execution, 

CHAPTER  LII. 
Laurence's  last  card. 

The  post,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  only  came  in  to 
Bushthorne  from  Taunton  once  a  day.  The  super- 
annuated old  labourer,  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
enviable  position  of  letter-carrier,  and  whose  tremb- 
ling legs  used  to  look  still  more  shrunk  and  knock- 
kneed  in  the  regulation  small-clothes  than  they  had 
done  in  his  ploughman's  breeches,  might  generally 
be  seen  taking  his  slow  way  into  the  village  about 
noon.  In  former  times  the  que.stion  of  his  passing 
or  not  passing  used  to  be  of  very  little  moment  to 
tha  residents  at  Maple  Farm,  whose  best  interests 
were  assembled  beneath  the  homestead,  but  since 
Margarita  had  returned  to  Bushthorne  the  hour  of 
twelve  was  (to  her,  at  least)  one  of  tho  most  feverish 
anxiety.  She  could  see  the  old  postman  as  he 
solemnly  plodded  along  the  unsheltered  pathway  fop 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  he  reached  the  house,  and 
she  was  unable  to  settle  herself  to  anything  for  sus- 
pense until  he  arrived.  If  he  brought  a  letter  from 
Laurence  she  would  seize  it  eagerly  and  conceal  it  in 
her  dress  till  she  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  it 
alone,  which  she  would  do  with  many  tears,  blaming 
herself  and  tho  writer  all  the  time — the  one  for  send- 
ing, the  other  for  taking  such  delight  in  the  reception 
of  an  unlawful  pleasure.  Yet,  if  tho  postman  passed 
the  farm  gate,  or  brought  an  epistle  from  Miss  Folks 
or  any  other  friend  instead,  the  poor  creature's  spirits 
would  fall  to  zero,  and  she  would  feel  incapable  of 
dragging  through  the  work  that  lay  before  her. 

Two  days  after  she  had  given  the  promise  to  her 
uncle,  which  she  feared  she  should  find  it  difficult  to 
perform,  Margarita  was  delivering  her  orders  in  the 
dairy,  when  the  kitchen  clock  struck  twelve.  Imme- 
diately she  became  absent,  restless,  and  uneasy  ;  and, 
having  committed  one  or  two  egregious  blunders  so 
as  to  make  the  dairymaids  laugh,  she  walked  out  into 
the  front  garden  (that  garden  where,  long  ago,  Daisy 
had  told  her  happy  secret  under  cover  of  a  syringa 
bush),  and  looked  eagerly  over  the  pasture  land  that 
lay  between  it  and  the  gate. 

Yes  !  there  was  the  old  man,  punctual  to  a  minute, 
slowly  limping  up  to  the  house. 

Some  in.stinct  prompted  her  to  go  and  meet  him. 
She  felt  she  could  not  wait  until  he  reached  her. 
The  fact  of  bring  intercepted  before  he  gained  the 
door  w.as  of  itself  distracting  to  the  letter  carrier,  and 
ho  was  a  long  time  fumbling  in  his  leather  bag  for 
the  neeetf  ary  documento.  At  last  he  produced  them, 
^nd  they  were  both  for  her  ! 

"What  can  this  be?"  thought  Margarita,  as  she 
turned  a  stout  blue  envelope,  directed  in  a  strange 
writing,  over  and  over  in  her  hand. 

Some  half-formed  fear  that  it  might  contain  ill 
news  of  Laurence  or  of  Daisy,  assailed  her.  She  tore 
it  open.  She  could  hardly  have  been  more  startled 
had  her  idea  proved  correct.  It  was  from  Messrs. 
Mnnvers  and  Dodson.  She  read  tl^  words  of  their 
communication  in  blank  amazement.  The  meaniug 
did  not  so  much  as  strike  her  senses.  It  was  too 
overwhelming.    It  was  too  absurd  to  be  true. 

But  Laurence's  letter  (the  other  was  from  Lau- 
reuce)  boro  the  same  import. 

JIargarita  stood  out  on  the  open  pathway  striving 
to  realise  its  intention  long  after  the  venerable  post- 
man had  hobiiled  out  of  sight,  and  then  she  walked 
slowly,  and  as  if  the  was  dreaming,  to  her  own  bed- 
room, and  locked  the  door  .and  sat  down  and  went 
over  the  words  ag  vi:i  niochanically,  and  was  as  far 
from  grasping  all  it  iii  voived  as  ever. 

Deatikst  IMaugauita — Yon  rrfu.io  to  -shave  my  home  or 
my  fortune — to  re'in<]uish  one  ineh  of  the  riyu!  rules  of 
morality  you  have  laid  down  for  yoursc-lf,  or  to  .shed  one 
ray  of  comfort  on  my  tlosol.ate  existence,  but  you  eaauot  re- 
fuse to  accejjt  that  which  T  have  i)ut  it  ou:.  of  niy  own 
power  to  retain.  liy  this  )io,,t  ymi  will  !;:ive  an  ofiicial 
notice  fioni  Oiy  solicit-oi; ,  ;  !.■>■•>■  M.iiiveis  awl  DoiIkoh,  io 
the  ell'cct  t!i.-it  they  hnve  eivi-l  <ny  oiiiei;i  to  n.jl.e  over 
and  :i£Uie  on  yor,,  for  yir..i  e  u,^e  ^niil 'i-.ii'ili 'rni.-e,  the 
fortune  that  l.a-^ju&t  been  UiicomhUon.iiiy  li'  .illied  to 
ine  by  riy  poillnthcr.  Yon  mjy  <  t'..s,iie,'  it\eiy  licioic.  to 
refuse  all  liel))  at  tho  handu  of  the  man  who  h:.s  been  your 
h.u.,band  for  so  many  yeavs  past,  but  I  do  not  choose  that 
iny  wife  and  child  .should  50  ponnik -.3  through  the  workl, 
and  if  you  refuse  this  gift  on  your  owu  account  you  would 
hardly  have  a  right  to  do  so  on  ]>aisy'3.  You  will  not  let 
me  have  the  benefit  of  my  poor  child's  connuiny  nor  the 
pie:  in,  (if  S  I  Mi'.;  lier r,'-ov.  to  womauhooil,  but  you  will  ;it 
1  :  '      '    '       ,'n:  Miicd  in  dea!niiaii),i;  tli;)t  she  bo 

i-iii  auin,  a'.iil  at  the  o;-;p.-i!iSb 
tli,  I.  1  i.i..  I  :ivo  her  ;ill  tlie  bixury  and  education  that 

money  can  procure,  m.ake  her  jast  auch  another  wom.an  as 
yourself,  but  don't  let  her  quite  forget  her  unfortuuate  fa- 
ther. Be  hajiny.  Margarita,  wiithoiit  me,  if  you  can  I  For 


myself,  I  lay  at  your  feet  but  that  which  is  utterly  worthless 
to  me,  without  you. 

Laure.vce  Fane. 

She  read  this  letter  over,  perhaps  a  dozen  times, 
her  heart  beating  rapidly  the  while  ;  then  she  turned 
again  to  that  from  the  lawyers. 

Yes,  it  v/as  true.  He  had  been  actually  mad  enough 
to  give  this  insensate  order,  and  found  [men  mad 
enough  to  assist  him.  And  he  tried  to  throw  tiia 
onus  of  it  on  his  solicitude  for  Daisy.  He  attempted 
to  shield  himself  behind  hia  love  for  his  child. 

At  any  other  moment  Margarita's  heart  would  have 
melted  at  the  idea  of  Laurence's  affection  for  his  little 
girl,  but  here  she  saw  too  clearly  that  it  was  but  a 
trap  to  catch  her  by.  He  endowed  her  with  his  rich 
fortune  on  the  score  of  the  infant's  needs.  He  laid 
her  under  a  heavy  obligation  that  she  might  feel  all 
the  while  they  lived  apart  that  she  was  depriving  him 
of  luxuries  he  might  have  to  work  hard  to  obtain  and 
of  his  child's  society  to  which  ha  was  entitled  by  right 
of  nature. 

But  as  the  full  meaning  of  his  bequest  reached  her 
understanding,  Margarita  made  up  her  mind — Lau- 
rence should  have  back  his  child.  He  should  no 
longer  make  Daisy  an  excuse  for  bribing  her  mother 
witii  his  gold. 

She  rose — not  softened,  but  indignant — for  this 
last  stratagem  on  Fane's  part  had  compelled  her  to  & 
course  of  action  which  was  as  foreign  as  it  was  hate» 
ful  to  her  nature.  She  had  promised  her  uncle  to  fill 
his  daughter's  place,  and  she  must  break  her  promisj. 
More  than  that,  she  must  leave  him  in  complete  ig- 
norance why  she  did  so. 

She  moved  softly  about  her  room  after  she  had  ar- 
rived at  this  resolution,  putting  her  few  articles  of 
clothing  together  as  quietly  as  she  could.  Then  aha 
walked  downstairs — still  as  though  she  were  in  a 
dream — and  visited  the  stables. 

"  Tom,"  she  said  to  a  helper,  "didn't  I  hear  tho 
master  say  you  were  to  take  the  cart  into  Taunton 
this  afternoon  !" 

"  True  for  you,  miss.    I  be  to  fetch  out  th'  oats." 
. "  My  big  box  wants  something  done  to  it.  Will 
you  take  it  in  and  leave  it  at  the  King's  Head  ?  Mrs. 
Johnson  will  see  it  is  mended  for  me." 

"  Very  good,  Miss." 

"  And  "Tom — would  you  mind  fetching  it  down 
from  my  room  whilst  we're  at  dinner  ?  And  don't 
make  a  noi^e  ;  Mrs.  West  is  rather  particular,  you 
know,  Tom." 

"  I'll  be  as  quiet  as  a  cat  watching  a  mouse,  miss." 

The  pale-faced  lady,  who  had  had  a  "  misfortune," 
as  the  domestics  kindly  explained  it,  was  such  a 
favourite  with  the  farm  servants,  and  "  the  young 
mistress,"  as  they  called  Mrs.  We.st,  was  so  much  dis- 
liked by  them,  that  they  would  have  done  anything 
to  oblige  the  one  and  slight  the  other  ;  so  the  big 
box  was  carried  down  to  tho  cart,  and  conveyed  to 
Taunten,  without  anybody  but  its  owner  being  the 
wiser  for  it. 

"  I'm  going  for  a  drive  with  Daisy,"  Margarita 
said,  as  the  rose  from  the  early  dinner  table. 

"It'll  do  you  good,"  observed  her  uncle,  "for 
you're  looking  very  pale.     Shall  you  go  in  the  gig  ?" 

"  No  ;  Mrs.  Redstone  said  I  might  have  their  pony- 
chase,  and  her  little  boy  will  come  too.  Good  bye, 
uncle  ;  God  bless  you." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear,"  responded  the  old  man, 
rather  astonkshed  at  the  unusual  solemnity  of  th» 
salutation.  "  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  drive,  and 
come  back  all  the  better  for  it." 

But  Margarita  never  came  back. 

The  afternoon  waned  iwt©  eveninc,  aud  the  eTbll« 
ing  became  chilly  and  dark,  and  the  inhabitau'is  of 
Miiple  Farm  were  beginning  to  wonder  if  sh«  had 
B  ayed  anywhere  for  the  night,  when  Mr.  Redstone,  a 
neighbouring  farmer,  came  in,  looking  very  i-ed  aad 
perturbed,  aud  with  a  sealed  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  What  is  it,  Redstone  ?  They  haven't  been  upset, 
have  they  ?"  cried  old  West  anxiously. 

"  Bless  you,  no  !  nothing  of  the  sort.  Only  when 
my  Sam  had  driven  'em  over  to  Taunton  miss  Hay 
must  needs  make  him  take  her  first  to  the  King's 
Head,  to  pick  up  a  box,  and  then  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion, where  she  went  ofi"  by  train  with  the  child." 

'■  Went  oh' !  where  to  ?" 

"  London,  I  suppose  !  but,  bless  you,  I  don't  know, 
and  Sam,  you  see,  was  holding  the  horse.  He 
oughtn't  to  have  let  them  go,  perhaps,  but  he's  only 
a  lad,  you  see,  and  Miss  Hay  was  very  imperative 
witii  him.  So  he  came  back  to  tell  me,  and  bring 
this  note  for  you." 

"  Give  it  me,"  said  Mr,  West,  eagerly,  as  he  reached 
out  his  hand  for  the  letter. 

(To  be  Continaed.) 
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GRACE  CARROLL. 

It  was  a  cold  frosty  morning  in  March.  All  night 
the  stars  had  hidden  themselves  from  the  pale 
watchers,  whom  siukness  or  suffering  had  forbidden 
to  sleep,  and  the  morning  dawned  without  sunshine, 
almost  without  light,  for  the  dark,  slate-coloured 
clouds  threw  shadows  over  the  pathway  of  the 
town,  and  made  still  darker  the  streets  of  the  city. 
At  ten  in  the  morning,  a  modest,  dark-coloured 
one-horse  carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  large  brick 
building,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  aud  a  lady 
and  gentleman  alighted. 

"  Is  this  the  orphan's  asylum  ?"  said  the  gentlemaa 
to  a  lad,  passing.  The  boy  explained  that  there  was 
a  special  door  at  the  other  side  of  the  hoa.ie,  where 
people  who  had  busine.ss  must  ring;  so,  leading  the 
horse  round  the  corner,  and  asking  the  lad  to  hold  it, 
the  gentleman  rang  vigorously,  and  was  answered  by 
an  old  woman,  whose  withered  face,  bent  form,  and 
sour  look  did  not  inipress  him  as  being  a  suitable 
poiteress -f or  the  bright  foinis  and  faces  that  might 
sometimes  be  brought  hither.  He  asked  for  the 
matron,  and  was  ushered  into  a  cold,  scantily  fur- 
nished room  with  unpapered  walls  and  uucarpeted 
floor.  A  desk  aud  some  chairs  were  the  only  furni- 
ture, and  those  were  of  the  most  meagre  description. 
The  matron  made  her  appearance.  She  was  tall  and 
very  thin,  with  harsh  grey  hair,  and  harsher  grey 
eyes,  and,  moreover,  she  was  dressed  in  grey.  Not  a 
trace  of  warm,  bumini  feeling,  was  visible  on  that 
cold,  stern  countenance  ;  no  womanly  softness,  no 
motherly  sweetness.  The  old  apple  woman  round 
the  corner  looked  more  lovingly  alter  the  little  ones 
who  did  not  stop  at  her  stand  to  buy.  She  looked  as 
if  frozen  to  stone,  and  the  eyes  were  stony  as  well  as 
grey.  You  might  have  fancied  that  stie  was  Lot's 
wife,  looking  upon  the  vanished  hopes  of  her  youth, 
and  turned  into  that  cold  hard  pillar. 

Perhaps  Miss  Cumstun  never  had  any  hopes  to 
look  back  upon.  Surely  she  could  have  none  in 
the  future,  with  that  hard  look.  Those  thin  lips 
could  never  have  murmured  sweet  word.s  of  love, 
or  sung  sweet  iviilabies  to  an  infant.  It  was  not 
a  face  out  of  which  the  love  and  music  had  gone  ; 
because  they  evidently  had  not  been  there,  to  go. 

Mr.  Carroll  thought  of  this,  while  he  looked  about 
for  some  set  phrase  in  which  to  address  her  :  for  his 
geni;.;  nature  vas  chilled,  and  the  benevolent  errand 
on  which  he  came  v^as  checked  and  delayed,  by  the 
absence  of  sympathy  in  her  looks.  His  wife  saved 
him  the  trouble  of  speaking.  Already  her  woman's 
tongue  had  found  a  voice,  and  she  was  eagerly  in- 
quiring if  there  were  any  children  in  the  establish- 
ment needing  a  home. 

'■  Do  you  with  to  take  one  ?"  said  the  lips,  i 

"  We  wish  to  look  at  all  c  f  them,"  said  Mr.Carroll. 
"  You  will  please  to  .-h 'W  us  every  chil'l  in  the  asy- 
luto,  and,  if  there  is  one  ihit  iuits  our  purpose,  we 
shtill  probably  take  it.  But  we  want,  as  I  said,  to 
see  every  cue  of  thein." 

Miss '  'lujston  It  i  the  way  to  a  long  chauiber.  where 
aboia  little  ones,  of  various  agi-n,  were  as- 

seuilueii,  uiiuer  the  care  of  another  person  almo.-ita 
duplicate  of  herself.  The  same  stony  look  was  dis- 
tinctly visible,  but  behind  it  there  was  something  a 
little  more  human — something  that  said  thao  the  look 
was  acquired  by  long  practice.  In  the  otln-r  sii-.nr  it 
was  born  there.  Miss  Elinor  Cumsvon  appeared  to 
be  some  few  years  younger  thai:  her  sister,  and  the 
little  ones  were  more  fiumliar  with  her.  They  came 
around  her  while  ihey  ke[>t  aloof  from  Miss  Jane. 

Are  these  all  ;iie  eiiddren  you  have  ?"  said  Mr. 
Carroll — for  a  friend  had  insinuated  to  him  that,  in 
these  places,  they  do  not  exhibit  the  brightest  and 
finest  children  until  some  of  the  rest  are  disposed  of. 

''AH  but  one,  sir,"  said  Miss  Elinor. 

"  Will  you  allow  ma  to  look  at  that  one  ?" 

The  elder  sister  looked  reproachfully  at  Elinor, 
J)robably  because  she  had  betrayed  the  fact  ;  but 
she  had  no  alternative  but  to  show  her  charge,  and 
she  led  the  way  to  another  and  a  smaller  room.  If 
the  other  children  had  not  impressed  the  visitor  fa- 
vourably, here  v/as  one  that  could  not  fail  to  do  so. 
Beside  the  tire  sat  a  healthy,  good-looking  woman, 
and  iu  her  iuuis  a  btautiiul  healthy  child  of  about 
t:!n  months  old.  The  child  was  not  her  own,  but  she 
Ij.^1  evidently  taken  good  and  suflicient  care  of  it, 
3,3(1  it  did  credit  to  her  kindly  keeping. 


!  Miss  Cumston  seemed  unwilling  to  have  this  one 
j  chosen.  It  was  the  healthiest  and  best  fed,  the  hap- 
t  piest  of  the  whole  tribe,  and  would  be  taken  in  pre- 
;  ference  to  any  other. 

SiiB  whispered  a  while  to  Elinor,  and  Mrs.  Carroll 
heard  her  say,  Well,  let  them  have  her.  Nobody 
will  want  the  others  while  this  one  looks  so  well,  and 
we  may  as  well  gf-t  her  away." 

It  touched  upon  Mrs.  Carroll's  womanly  sym- 
pathy, this  reference  to  the  little  pinched  aud  for- 
lorn ones  she  had  seen  in  the  other  room  ;  and,  reso- 
)  iutely  closing  her  eyes  to  the  sweet,  laughing,  crow- 
i*.  ing  baby,  she  walked  into  the  long  chamber,  selected 
^  a  pale  but  intelligent-looking  little  girl,  about  two 
!  years  old,  and  led  her  up  to  her  husband  for  his  ap- 
f  proval.    The  child  held  out  her  atms  to  be  taken, 
I  aud  Mr.  Carroll  bent  forward  and  kissed  her  violet 
>  lips.    That  kiss    sealed  the  child's  fortune.  Ske 
t  sprang  to  his  arms;  and  they  enfolded  her  in  a  lov- 
ing clas23. 

i  ■'  Wrap  her  up  well,"  said  he  to  Miss  Cura.ston.  "  It 
is  very  cold,  and  I  fear  she  will  sutler  otherwise  ?" 

There  was  a  hesitation  which  Mrs.  Carroll  easily 
diviufd.  "  We  will  send  the  clothes  all  home,"  she 
said,  and  the  sisters  seemed  satisfied.    By  the  time 

'  the  books  were  signed  the  child  was  brought  in, 
dressed  in  a  warm  cloak  and  hood,  and  clapping  her 
hands  with  pleasure  at  the  story  which  nurse  had 
told  her  of  going  to  ride.  For  it  was  kind-hearted 
Ivaty,  in  the  little  room,  who  had  laid  down  her  own 
charge  and  fitted  the  little  one  for  her  journey,  and 
now  ctood  with  a  tear  falling  down  her  rosy,  good- 
humoured  face,  contrasting  so  strongly  with  her  cold, 
unmoved  mistress  as  to  make  the  Carrolls  wish  they 
might  exchange  places  with  her. 

At  the  door  of  a  handsome  house  in  a  country 
town,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  city,  two  bright, 
noble-looking  boys  appeared,  to  welcome  their  father 
and  mother  who  had  just  stopped  in  the  same  car- 
riage, that  stood  in  the  morning  at  the  door  of  the 
orphan's  home. 

It  was  now  four  o'clock,  and  already  the  bright 
lights  were  dancing  in  the  windows,  and  the  reflection 
of  an  ample  'glances  fire  was  throwing  up  broad  red 
to  the  white  ceiling  within. 

"  What  have  you  brought,  fatlier  ?"  said  little  Fred, 
the  youngest,  as  his  father  alighted  "with  a  large 
bundle  in  his  arms. 

''  For  shame,  Freddy,"  said  Willie,  "  to  ask  father 
now,  when  he  is  so  cold." 

Willie  gave  his  hand  to  his  mother,  to  help  her  up 
the  steps,  and  Mr.  Carroll  followed  with  his  bundle. 

"  Send  Patrick  after  the  horse,  Willie,  and  tell  him 
to  give  him  a  goyd  supper.'' 

Mr.  Carroll  never  forgot  the  comfort  of  any  living 
thing.  As  he  eiitercd  the  room  the  child  awoke  from 
her  long  sleep,  and  looked  round  upon  the  boys,  with 
a  smiling,  satisiied  air,  v.'hile  they  .stood  in  utter 
amazement,  unable  to  spe;dt,  gazing  upon  the  fairy 
gift  which  their  father  had  brought  thsm. 

'•  This  must  be  your  little  si.-ster,  my  sons,"  said 
Mrs.  Carroll,  'and  I  hope  I  need  not  ask  you  to  be 
very  gentle  and  tender  with  her.  You  see  that  she 
is  t^uite  -small  and  feeble,  and  will  be  un- 
able to  play  as  you,  great  boys  of  eight  aud  ten  years, 
old  can." 

"  Indeed,  we  will,  mother  !  Thank  you  a  thousand 
times.  A  dear  little  sister.  IMother,  how  good  you 
are  !    What  is  her  name  ?    Where  did  you  get  her  ?" 

■'  Her  name  sure  enough,  she  must  have  a  name- — 
not  that  harsh,  uncouth  name  that  was  hers  at  the 
asylum  ;  but  some  soft,  sweet  name.  What  should 
it  be  ?" 

"  Let  it  be  Grace,"  said  Mrs.  Carroll,  after  a  dozen 
names  had  been  proposed  and  rejected.  "  Grace 
Carroll  !  the  names  sound  well  togethet  ;"  and  Grace 
Carroll,  the  baby  was  called  That  night  as  the 
family  sat  at  t'neir  pleasant  tea-table,  the  "  one  thing 
wanting,"  seemed  happily  supplied,  and  a  spectator 
might  have  safely  have  predicted  tint  the  little  girl 
Would  become  an  important  part  of  of  the  household. 

We  pass  over  ten  years.  Gi'ace  is  now  twelve  years 
old,  Fred,  is  twenty,  and  ou  his  last  year  in  college, 
aud  William  is  (Uiictly  settled  down  as  a  physician. 
Fred,  w'ao  came  home  on  Saliuday  evenings,  was 
ve;'y  particular  in  his  demands  upon  the  attentioji 
of  Grace,  who  waited  upon  him  scrupulously.  She 
lireprred  for  his  coming,  arranged  her  mus'o  to  play 
to  him,  put  ou  her  best  iroek  to  receive  him,  and 
kciit  the  week's  new.s  for  his  es|)eoia)  hearing.  But 
after  all  had  been  done  for  liis  comfort  and  pleasure, 
she  would  draw  her  low  seat  beside  Vt'illiam,  and  look 
'  up  into  his  face  an  hour  without  speaking.  William 


would  give  no  other  sign  of  his  sa'igfaction  than  a 
calm  smile  when  she  sat  down,  a  .d  an  occWquoI 
glance  from  his  large  volume  to  aer  sweet  young 
face,  while  Fred,  would  endeavoui  to  call  off  her  at. 
tention  in  various  ways.  She  would  answer  him  do 
whatever  he  wished,  but  would  relapse  into  her'old 
habit  of  watching  Willie's  face  again.  Fred,  would 
scold  or  laugh  at  her  for  this,  and  when  Fred,  re- 
turned, after  four  years'  travel,  during  which  he  had 
written  hundreds  of  letters  to  Grace,  he  came  home 
to  find  her  a  beautiful  young  lady,  accomplished, 
graceful  as  her  own  sweet  name,  and  "  handsome  as 
a  picture;"  there  she  was  sitting  at  William's  feet,  in 
the  low  chair. 

'■  How  beautiful  you  have  grown,  Grace  !"  said 
Fred.  "  I  never  expected  to  see  Grace  bo  handsome; 
did  you,  William  1" 

"  Is  Grace  handsome  V  said  William.  "  I  never 
observed  it ;  but  I  suppose  she  must  be,  for  she  is 
good,"  aud  the  student  relapsed  again  to  his  books. 

Fred  turned  impatiently  away,  and  gave  a  long 
whistle.  Half  an  hour  later,  William  had  gone  to 
see  his  patients  and  Fred,  was  teasing  Grace  to  sing. 

"  Willie  does  not  like  that,"  she  said,  as  he  opened 
a  song  which  he  called  beautiful.  She  would  not 
sing  it.  Presently  he  came  to  one  which  she  called 
AVillie's  favourite,  and  she  sang  it  notwithstanding 
that  Fred,  declared  it  hideous. 

Mrs.  Carroll  saw  nothing  of  all  this.  To  her  the 
child  was  her  boys'  sister.  She  never  thought  of  any 
other  feeling  coming  to  either.  She  must  have  been 
blind  not  to  see  that  they  both  loved  her,  and  that 
they  never  called  her  sister.  Sometimes  Grace  said 
"  brother"  to  Fred,  but  never  to  William.  Mr. 
Carroll  was  more  observant.  He  sat  by,  in  his  arm- 
chair, and  he  made  observations  occasionally,  vrith 
which  he  never  troubled  his  wife.  There  was  no 
need,  "Grace  would  be  our  daughter  still  moretrulv," 
he  said,  and  already  he  saw  her  William's  wife,  'as 
loving,  as  gentle,  as  beautiful  as  now,  and  bound  to 
their  declining  days  by  a  new  and  tender  tie. 

Mrs.  Carroll  was  not  so  easy,  when  she  s:.w  that 
Fred,  grew  jealous  of  his  brother.  He  showed  it  now, 
every  time  that  Grace  spoke  to  William,  and  he  en- 
gaged her  attention  from  him  on  the  most  trifling 
pretexts.  William  missed  her  from  her  accustomed 
seat,  but,  outwardly,  he  took  no  notice. 

It  was  a  sweet,  moonlight  hour,  that  in  which 
Grace  sat  by  the  window  alone.  "The  light  came  in 
upon  her  in  silvery  flecks,  between  the  sprays  of 
honeysuckle  and  clematis  which  garlanded  the  large 
bay  window.  Within  the  room  all  was  darkness. 
She  did  not  know  that  someone  had  come  in,  and 
sat  there  in  the  darkness,  watching  the  gleams  of 
light  as  they  flitted  in  the  light  evening  breeze  over 
her  white  dress  and  her  beautiful  face,  made  still 
more  beautiful  by  the  sweet  serenity  that  dwelt  upon 
it  from  the  influences  of  that  peaceful  hour. 

While  Grace  sat  there  Fred  came  up  the  long 
gravel  v,-aik.  She  could  not  see  him,  for  the  honey- 
suckle lay  thickly  over  the  window  ;  but  she  heard 
his  quick,  ringing  step,  so  different  to  any  other,  and 
as  he  came  near  she  thought  that  she  heard  his  hur- 
ried breaching. 

He  dashed  into  the  room,  and  walked  up  to  the 
window,  where  he  well  knew  that  he  should  find 
Grace. 

"  You  avoid  me  lately,  Grace,"  he  began.  "I 
have  not  had  five  minutes'  conversation  with  you  for 
a  week.  Latterly  you  seem  to  be  with  WilUam  con- 
stantly, and  I  have  no  opportunity  of  talking  with 
you  at  all." 

"Don't  say  that,  brother  Fred,"  said  Grace; 
"  surely  I  spend  as  much  time  with  you  as  with  Wil- 
liam. You  forget  that  while  he  sits  here  studying  I 
am  often  galloping  over  the  hills  with  you." 

"  Pshaw  !  Forgive  me,  Grace,  for  the  word  ;  but 
suiely  you  must  know  what  I  mean.  I  love  you — 
not  as  a  sister — you  shall  never  call  me  brother  again. 
You  may  call  William  '  brother,'  and  you  may  be  a 
sister  to  him — but  never  to  me.  Grace  you  must  be 
my  wife." 

Fred.'s  wife.'  She  had  never  thought  of  this.  Her 
life  had  been  so  peaceful,  so  beautiful  in  its  relations  to 
them  all,  that  it  startled  and  even  terrified  her  to 
assume  any  other  shape,  even  in  thought.  Loving 
William  as  she  truly  did,  watchful  as  she  was  of  his 
comfort,  she  had  never  dreamed  of  being  anything 
muie  to  him  than  she  was  now.  And  asfor  Fred.,  it 
was  still  farther  from  her  thoughts  ;  nor  coulvi  she 
bring  it  uealr,  now  that  he  had  presentfd  the  idea  iu 
words. 

There  was  iin  hourof  stormy  grief  ol  1.  -  ;  -      :  d 
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of  fearful  regret  on  hers,  and  then  Grace  begged  him 
to  leave  her.  He  went  out  into  the  still  moonlight, 
and  tried  to  still  his  heart,  by  walking  far  and  ra- 
pidly. 

And  there,  in  the  shadow,  still  sat  the  figure  that 
had  staid  there  through  the  whole  scene.  Grace 
almost  fell  over  it,  when  she  was  hurrying  to  her 
room,  and  then  she  knew  who  it  was. 

"  WiUiam  !"  she  gasped  out,  "  have  you  been 
listening  to  all  this  ?  I  could  not  have  believed  it  of 
you." 

"  Grace,  do  not  condemn  me  until  I  can  speak  in  my 
defence.  I  came  here  silently,  before  my  brother 
entered  ;  and  Grace,  I  came  for  the  same  purpose  for 
which  he  came  !  When  he  came  in  so  suddenly,  I 
was  too  much  overcome  with  my  own  feelings  to  al- 
low him  to  witne.ss  them.  I  would  wait,  I  thought, 
until  I  could  speak  to  you  both  calmly.  But  you 
know  how  he  spoke  ;  so  suddenly,  so  impetuously, 
and  after  the  first  words  were  spoken,  I  could  not 
have  moved  for  my  life.  I  knew  that  no  one  thought 
of  my  being  here,  and  had  you  not  fallen,  no  one 
would  ever  have  known  it.  Had  you  accepted  Fred., 
I  must  have  betrayed  myself.  As  it  was,  I  sat  in  a 
quiet  happiness,  which  can  only  be  made  deeper  and 
stronger  by  the  thought  that  sometime  I  may  say  to 
you  words  which  you  have  heard  from  another,  and 
that  you  will  answer  them  differently.  Forgive  me, 
Grace  !  I  know  how  my  being  here  must  look  to 
you,  how  it  would  look  to  Fred.,  but  he  does  not 
know,  and  never  must  know,  that  I  heard  it  all.  He 
is  so  proud  that  it  would  destroy  all  love  between  us 
as  brothers.    Will  you  forgive  me,  Grace  ?" 

"  I  do  ;  but  this  has  pained  me  so  much,  that  I 
must  not  talk  of  it  at  present.  Let  me  go,  William, 
you  are  cruel  to  detain  me,  and  Fred,  is  coming 
back," 

She  went  to  her  room,  but  it  was  to  lie  waking  all 
night.  What  had  she  gained  ?  The  knowledge  of  a 
love  which  troubled  her  heart,  and  made  life,  for  the 
first  time,  seem  overshadowed.  What  had  she  lost '{ 
The  life  long  happiness,  up  to  this  time,  of  that  ten- 
der, sisterly  afl'ection  which  she  had  ever  cherished 
for  both.  0,  if  Fred,  had  not  spoken  1  And  then 
this  other  new  revelation  which  had  come  to  her 
from  William.  It  was  aD  inexpKcable  to  her,  and  she 
must  bear  it  unshared,  too,  for  there  Was  no  one  to 
whom  she  could  give  her  confidence.  How  could  she 
meet  her  father  and  mother  in  the  morning,  with  the 
knowledge  of  all  this  pressing  upon  her  ?  How  could 
she  meet  any  of  them,  indeed  ? 

It  was,  for  a  moment,  in  her  thoughts  to  plead 
illness  as  an  excuse  for  not  joining  them  at  the  break- 
fast table  ;  but  she  was  above  any  pretext,  and  she 
bathed  her  wet  eyes  and  went  down.  Fred,  was  not 
there,  and  William  was  cold  and  abstracted.  Mrs. 
Carroll  noticed  the  heaviness  of  her  daughter's  eyes, 
and  was  profuse  in  her  exclamations  of  regret,  beg- 
ging William  to  prescribe  for  them.  Every  word 
deepened  Grace's  confusion,  and  as  she  found  it  im- 
possible to  preserve  her  serenity,  she  went  back  to 
her  chamber.  Thither  Mrs.  Carroll  followed,  after  a 
brief  oonversation  with  William,  in  which  he  told  her 
all.  It  was  with  a  generous  disregard  of  his  own 
happiness  that  WiUiam  offered  to  waive  all  preten- 
sions to  Grace,  if  she  could  love  his  brother  ;  and 
when  Fred,  returned,  pale  and  careworn,  at  evening, 
his  brother  actually  undertook  to  plead  his  cause  with 
Grace. 

"  Loving  you  as  I  do,  Grace,  I  would  resign  you 
willingly,  S  you  can  make  it  appear  that  it  will  be  for 
the  happiness  of  yourself." 

"Oh,  iu>,"  said  she,  '"let  me  be  your  sister  again. 
It  is  all  that  lean  wish.  This  is  idle,  to  breakup 
the  peace  of  this  happy  circle  in  this  way.  Only  let 
us  be  as  before." 

This  could  not  be,  William  said  j  but  before  he 
could  finish  his  sentence,  his  brother  came  in. 

"I  see  how  it  is,  Grace."  he  said,  mournfully, 
"  William  loves  you,  too,  and  more  than  that,  you 
love  him.  Nay,  do  not  speak.  I  have  long  seen  it 
in  both.  I  cannot  stay  here  to  see  it  ;  but  when  I 
am  gone  away,  as  I  shall  soon  go,  you  will  be  happy 
together." 

His  eyes  filled  with  tears.  They  had  not  known 
the  depth  of  afiectiou  that  lay  beneath  the  Crust  of 
Fred. 's  careless  and  apparently  reckless  disposition. 
They  felt  it  keenly  now.  In  a  few  weeks  he  was 
gone. 

Four  years  have  passed,  and  Mrs.  Carroll  sits  hold- 
ing her  little  grandson,  while  another  elimbs  on  her 
husband's  knee.  The  gate  opens,  and  up  the  long 
gravel  walk  comes  Fred.,  and  by  his  side  a  tall,  grace- 
ful, dignified  woman,  and  she  is  Fred.'s  wife. 


TURNED  TO  ICE. 

"  She  will  freeze  you  to  death,"  said  Minnie  Holmes, 
finishing  an  elaborate  description  of  her  friend,  Miss 
Helen  Rivers  ;  "  anything  so  cold  and  still  I  never 
saw.    It  is  so  strange,  Mordaunt." 

*'  So  strange  that  I  can  scarcely  understand  it. 
She  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  when  I  saw  her  last. 
To  be  sure,  that  is  three  years  ago.  What  does  it 
mean,  Minnie  ?    Some  love  story  ?" 

"  Nobody  knows.  She  went  to  Madeira,  soon  after 
you  left  home,  with  her  mother,  who  was  in  con- 
sumption, lu  six  months  she  rettfrned  an  orphan. 
Since  then  she  has  lived  in  a  state  of  gloomy  apathy. 
She  was  inclined  to  shut  herself  up,  entirely  ;  but 
her  aunt,  after  the  year  of  mourning  was  over,  in- 
sisted upon  her  resuming  her  place  in  society.  Still 
wealing  heavy  mourning,  she  looks  sadly  out  of  place 
among  her  old  friends,  for  her  dress  is  not  more 
gloomy  than  her  face.    She  has  turned  to  ice." 

"  Was  she  so  fondly  attached  to  her  mother  ?" 

"  She  loved  her  very  fondly,  but  her  death  was 
not  sudden.  For  some  years  she  had  been  sinking 
slowly. " 

"  Stramge  !  Poor  Helen  !  Do  you  think  I  had 
better  call,  Minnie  t" 

"  Certainly.  She  receives  visits—  and  you  are  such 
an  old  friend." 

Some  three  years  before,  when  Helen  Rivers  was  a 
belle  and  heiress,  winning  hearts  by  her  beauty  and 
wit,  and  admiration  by  her  wealth  and  taste,  Mor- 
daunt Holmes  had  learned  to  love  her.  He  was  the 
eldest  of  nine  children,  and  his  father,  a  physician  in 
full  practice,  had  given  him  every  advantage  both  of 
education  and  position  ;  but  when  his  college  course 
was  finished,  he  knew  that  his  duty  was  .to  earn  his 
own  livelihood.  No  idler,  he  had  earnestly  sought 
employment  and  become  an  active  member  of  a  large 
commercial  house.  Still  at  the  time  when  he  first 
learned  the  secret  of  his  own  love,  his  salary  was 
small,  his  position  uncertain,  and  he  fell  from  the 
train  of  the  heiress'  followers,  proud  and  honourable 
enough  to  shrink  from  the  appearance  of  fortune 
hunting.  The  way  soon  opened  to  amend  his  for- 
tunes. A  responsible  position  in  the  Paris  branch  of 
the  house  where  he  was  employed  was  soon  ofi'ered 
him,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  passed  abroad,  he 
returned  to  England,  a  member  of  the  great  and 
wealthy  firm.  Not  a  day  had  passed  when  Minnie, 
his  pet  sister,  was  called  upon,  for  a  full  description 
of  "everybody,"  and  he  learned  the  change  in  Helen. 

His  card  was  taken  up  and  he  was  shown  into  the 
drawing-room  of  the  fashionable  house  where  the 
orphan  heiress  resided  with  her  aunt.  Upon  the 
table  lay  the  inevitable  album  of  photographs, 
which  serves  so  well  to  fill  the  tedious  minutes  a 
morning  visitor  has  to  wait.  Mordaunt  opened 
it.  Several  well-known  faces  of  old  friends 
met  his  eyes  ;  but  he  turned  leaf  after  leaf,  till  two 
pictures,  facing  each  other,  arrested  his  hand.  So  like, 
yet  so  difi'erent.  The  one,  a  tall  handsome  brunette, 
standing  in  an  evening  dress  of  rich  silk  and  lace. 
The  heavy,  black  braids  interwoven  with  pearls,  en- 
circled a  face  full  of  animation  and  life.  The  large, 
dark  eyes  frank  and  fearless,  shone  with  a  joyous 
light  ;  the  rosy  lips  were  just  parted  in  a  smile. 
Well  Mordaunt  remembered  the  merry  party  who 
went  to  "  sit  for  pictures,  '  when  this  one  was  taken. 
But  the  companion  facing  it  was  new  to  him.  Her 
heavy  black  drapery,  shrouded  neck  and  arms.  The 
glossy  braid  was  gone,  and  plain  bands  swept  the 
pale  cheeks.  The  dark  eyes  looked  forward  as  if  the 
vacancy  before  them  was  filled  with  haunting 
shadows  ;  and  the  perfect  mouth  was  set  with  stern, 
resolute  sadness.  Only  three  years  !  Nay,  they  were 
dated.  One  year  only  had  flung  its  shadow  between 
the  two  pictures.  He  was  still  studying  the  faces, 
when  the  rustle  of  a  dress  beside  him  made  him  turn. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Holmes.  We  have 
missed  you  from  our  circle." 

That  was  all.  The  cool  yet  kindly  greeting  of  mere 
acquaintanceship.  Yet  her  iisnd  trembled  and  was 
cold  as  ice,  as  he  took  it  within  his.  If  his  life  had 
paid  the  forfeit  of  his  boldness,  he  could  not  have  re- 
sisted the  impulse  to  break  the  icy  barrier  she  offered 
him. 

Only  a  few  words  of  sympathy  for  her  loss,  of 
pleasure  in  again  meeting  her,  passed  his  lips  ;  but 
his  tone  of  earnest  sincerity,  his  warm  clasp  of  the 
little  cold  hand,  and  his  look  of  sorrowful  interest 
spoke  volumes.  Perhaps  she  understood  him,  for 
even  more  chilling  was  her  tone  in  answering.  In 
vain  he  tried  through  the  long  visit  to  bring  one  smile 


to  her  Hp,  one  word  of  cordiality  to  bid  him  hope  he 
could  move  her.  Each  measured  word,  evei-y  inflexion 
of  the  hard,  cold  voice,  drove  him  despairing  from  the 
attempt.  Minnie  was  right.  She  had  turned  to  ice. 
At  last  he  rose  to  go.  Yearning  with  painful  interest 
over  her  broken  life,  longing  to  gather  the  sad  heart 
into  the  warm  clasp  of  his  love,  to  comfort  and  love 
this  mourner,  he  must  bid  her  a  conventional  adieu, 
take  up  his  hat  and  gloves,  and  walk  off  as  coolly  as 
if  his  own  heart  was  not  aching  with  sympathy  for 
her  burdened  one.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  and, 
accepting  her  cold  "  Good  morning,"  left  the  room. 

As  he  stood  at  the  hall  door,  he  suddenly  remem- 
bered a  message  of  Minnie's  about  some  charitable 
bazaar,  iu  which  she  was  inters  sted,  that  he  had 
promised  to  deliver.  He  crossed  the  hall  to  meet 
Miss  Reeves  before  she  left  the  parlour.  As  he  stood 
in  the  open  doorway  he  saw  her  ;  not  as  he  had  left 
her,  erect  and  cold,  but  half  lying  upon  the  sofa,  her 
face  buried  in  her  outstretched  arms,  her  frame  shak- 
ing svith  sobs.  Such  utter  prostration  of  grief  he 
had  tever  witnessed.  Her  whole  figure  was  convul- 
sed :  the  little  hands  were  clenched,  and  she  moaned 
audibly.  He  was  a  gentleman,  although  a  lover  ; 
and  restraining  the  impulse  to  throw  himself  before 
her,  and  entreat  her  to  tell  him  her  sorrow,  he  slov.  lr 
retruvied  his  stens  through  the  hall,.ind  left  the  hou.-'e. 

He  loved  htr  too  truly,  too  constantly,  to  let  his 
one  repul(-e  discourage  him.  Day  after  day  he  sought 
htr,  devoting  the  whole  treasure  of  his  heart  and 
brain  to  l.'-r  service,  trying  by  every  tcrder  wile  to 
win  the  laugh  to  her  lips  and  fire  to  h.  r  eyes,  fully 
repaid  for  an  evening  of  striving,  if  but  once  the  pale 
lips  parted  to  smile  on  him.  There  were  hours, 
though  rare  ones,  when  she  threw  off  her  mantle  of 
sorrow,  and  gave  him  thought  for  thought,  smile  for 
smile  ;  nav,  sometimes,  he  almost  fancied  an  answer- 
ing look  of  love  for  love.  But  some  memory  would 
break  the  spell,  and,  liKe  the  Gorgon's  eyes,  turn  her 
to  stone  again. 

At  last,  weary  of  the  unequal  contest,  he  risked 
all.  They  had  been  trying  some  new  music,  iu  a  half- 
lazy  way,  when  almost  unconsciously  his  fingers 
dropped  upon  the  opening  notes  of  the  ballad  "  Rock 
me  to  sleep,  mother."  A  gasping  cry  arrested  his 
hand.  He  looked  up  to  see  the  still,  cold  face  sud- 
denly convulsed  with  a  terror  and  misery  that  appalled 
him.    Involuntarily  he  spoke  : 

"  Helen  !  What  is  it  ?  Let  me  sliare  this  burden  of 
sorrow.  I  love  you , and  it  kills  me  to  see  you  sufferso." 

"  You  love  me  ?"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  pa.?sionate 
grief  ;  "  you  will  hate  me  if  I  let  you  see  my  heart. 
But  I  will — I  will,  for  this  life  is  killing  me.  I  am 
breaking  my  own  he.irt  to  drive  yours  avv-ay.  While 
you  come,  1  linger  in  the  light  of  your  love,  as  a  moth 
round  the  fatal  lamp,  knowing  it  must  blight  my  life* 
at  last ;  for  I  love  you,  Mordaunt — loved  you  more 
that  you  so  proudly  drew  back  from  me  when  I  was 
so  much  coveted  ;  and  now,  when  you  are  my  com- 
forter, and  can  so  delicately  try  to  renew  my  life's 
sunshine,  I  still  repeat.  I  love  you.  No,  do  not  take 
my  hand,  for — for — it  is  the  hand  of  a  matricide  !" 

"  Helen,  you  rave." 

"  No  ;  I  am  calm  —rational.  I  killed  my  mother 
— my  mother,  for  whom  I  would  have  died.  It  was 
in  Madeira,  where  the  soft  air  and  lovely  climate 
were  restoring  her  life.  She  suffered  with  severe  pain 
at  times  round  the  heart,  and  the  physician  gave  me 
a  lotion,  that  he  warned  me  was  poison,  for  external 
uses.  Other  medicine  she  took  hourly  ;  and  one 
night,  wearied  with  long  nursing,  I  left  the  bottle  on 
the  table  near  her  to  reach  them  v.'ithout  rising  from 
my  place  beside  her.  While  I  slept — slept  with  a 
mother's  life  in  my  charge — she  took  the  wrong  medi- 
cine ;  she  died  in  convulsions  before  we  could  sum- 
mon a  doctor—  the  phial  pouring  its  poisonous  con- 
tents on  the  floor.    Do  not  touch  me,  Mordaunt." 

"  My  poor  darling  !  Oh,  Helen  !  I  have  no  words 
to  comfort  such  sorrow.    Only  heaven  can  help  you." 

"  I  dare  not  ask  it !    My  sin  is  too  great !" 

"  Hush,  hush  !  This  is  your  sin,  Helen,  that,  for 
an  involuntary  omission  of  duty,  you  dare  to  ques- 
tion heaven's  mercy  and  love.  Oh,  my  darling,  seek 
heaven  for  comfort  !" 

"  Oh,  Mordaunt,  help  me  !  I  am  all  yours  ;  helf 
me  to  bear  my  sorrow  as  a  Christian." 

The  ice  was  broken.  Through  the  short  engage- 
ment, through  the  years  of  love  that  followed  the 
quiet  weddin;.',  it  never  formed  again.  The  careless 
girlhood  was  gone.  The  ringing  laugh,  the  light  jest 
might  never  return  to  their  olden  place  ;  but  the 
happy,  earnest  Christian  woman  lived  to  bless  tiie 
love  that  first  won  her  back  to  warmth  and  light 
when  her  heart  was  "  TCiiNlSD  TO  ICE." 
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BALFE. 

The  life  of  Balfe  is  tha  history  of  native  operatic 
music  in  England.  What  is  called  "  English  Opera" 
began  with  Balfe,  and  with  Balfe  came  to  an  end.  For 
a  period  of  thirty  years,  as  long  as  Balfe  composed, 
there  was  a  chance  for  other  dramatic  composers, 
whose  works  but  for  him  would  certainly  never  have 
been  heard  in  public.  Not  only  English  composers, 
but  composers  of  foreign  origin  domiciled  in  England, 
profited  by  the  genius  of  Balfe,  and,  thanks  to  the 
popularity  of  a  style  of  opera  which  Balfe  had  created, 
were  enabled  from  time  to  time  to  bring  out  pieces  of 
their  own.  "  In  facility,"  says  Mr.  Kenny,  ("  Memoir 
of  Michael  William  Balfe,"  by  Charles  Lamb  Kenny) 
"  the  Irish  composer  ranked  with  Italy's  most  unpre- 
meditated song  birds."  But  he  could  not  always  be 
writing  new  works,  and  during  his  intervals  of  rest 
the  public  were  prepared  to  listen  to  the  productions 
of  other  composers.  I  have  the  highest  respest  for 
the  talent  of  Benedict  and  Macfarren.  But  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  t'luir  operas  would  have  been 
represented  under  Mr.  Bunn's  management  of  Drury- 
lane  if  the  general  success  of  Mr.  Bunn'a  enterprise 
had  not  been  secured  by  ii's  performing  bo  many 
operas  by  Balfe.  With  tha  Bohemian  Girl  alone 
Mr.  Bunn  must  have  gained  enough  money  to  carry 
him  on  for  two  or  three  seasons,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  effect  in  dispelling  the  prejudice  which  had  pre- 
viously existed  against  works  by  native  composers. 
Mr.  Kenny,  with  an  enthusiasm  not  unbecoming  in 
a  biographer,  is  inclined  to  do  battle  with  all  who 
have  ever  appeared  in  any  manner  to  undervalue  or 
neglect  his  hero  ;  and  he  maintains  that  Balfe  was 
not  appreciated  at  his  true  worth  either  in  England 
or,  above  all,  in  Ireland.  After  telling  us  how  after 
his  first  success  the  composer  of  the  Siege  of  ItocJtclle 
and  the  Maid  of  Artois  was  invited  at  Dublin  to  a 
grand  dinner  and  presented  with  a  magnificent  testi- 
monial,  Mr.  Kenny  adds  : — "  Whether  this  celebra- 
tion and  the  gift  which  accompanied  it — to  say 
nothing  of  the  oratory — had  exhausted  both  the  en- 
thusiasm and  the  funds  of  his  feUow-townsmen  I 
know  not ;  but  I  have  been  informed  on  excellent 
authority  that  when  Balfe  returned,  in  accordance 
to  his  engagement  with  Calcraft,  and  when  his  two 
most  successful  operas  above  mentioned,  together 
with  Diadeste,  were  produced,  with  new  expensive 
Ecenery  and  decorations,  the  scanty  support  afforded 
him  showed  that,  from  some  such  cause  or  another, 
the  tide  of  public  patronage  was  no  longer  running 
with  its  previous  headlong  violence  in  favour  of 
native  talent,  and  it  was  cogently  impressed  upon 
Balfe  that,  unlike  charity,  justice  to  Ireland  does  not 
begin  at  home." 

In  London  it  is  not  the  large  body  of  the 
public,  but  only  a  small  clique  of  critics,  that  Mr. 
Kenny  accuses  of  having  behaved  unjustly  towards 
Balfe.  On  this  score  the  composer  of  so  many 
charming  operas  is  not  much  to  be  pitied.  The 
amateurs  and  playgoers  of  London  as  a  mesa, 
together  with  the  gres^t  majority  of  critics,  were 
delighted  with  Ealfe's  music ;  and  if  a  small 
minority  of  pedants — and  generally  very  ignorant 
pedants — were  unable  to  perceive  its  beauty,  their 
incapacity  is  scarcely  worth  dwelling  upon.  Mr. 
Kenny's  remarks  on  this  subject  are  worth  quoting 
all  the  same.  "  To  bo  told,"  he  says,  "  that  a  com. 
poser  is  too  fond  of  a  form  of  melody  in  which  the 
fourth  and  seventh  are  omitted  from  the  scale,  or  in- 
dulges too  freely  in  the  extreme  inversion  of  the 
German  sixth,  is  bad  enough  for  the  tender  colteci- 
ence  of  the  non-professional  who  has  been  innocently 
guilty  of  admiring  such  terrible  transgressors  ;  but 
when  to  this  ia  added  that  the  old  English  ballad, 
Curnished  with  a  spice  of  German  inBtrmnentation.  is  1 


the  prevailing  material  of  this  malefactor,  yet  tent 
at  the  same  time  its  general  basis  is  of  a  French  cast, 
his  hair  stands  on  end,  and  he  is  ready  to  scout  the 
reprobate  author  of  such  things,  and  hate  himself  to 
have  even  wagged  his  head  in  approval  of  similar 
enormities."  This  sort  of  trash,  according  to  Mr. 
Kenny,  is  usually  supplied  by  some  needy  disap- 
pointed professor,  who  is  glad  for  the  price  of  a  din- 
ner to  vent  his  misanthropy  by  the  same  stroke  alike 
as  the  more  prosperous  journalist,  whom  he  renders 
ridiculous,  and  the  successful  brother-musician,  the 
growth  of  whose  laurels  he  helps  for  a  time  to  retard. 
It  would  not  be  quite  true  to  say  that  Balfe  was 
more  succssfful  on  the  Continent  than  in  England. 
But  Balfe  was  the  first  English  (or  Irish)  composer 
whose  operas  were  thought  worthy  of  being  produced 
in  French,  German,  and  Italian.  His  earlier  works 
v;ore  written  for  the  Italian  stage.  Le  puits  d'amour 
(Oeraldine,  or  the  Lover's  Wdl),  and  Lea  quatre  fib 
d'Atjmon  wero  composed  for  the  Opera  Comique  of 
Paris.  The  Bondman,  originally  produced  in  Lon- 
don, was  aite;'ward3  pr-iionned  with  success  in  a 
German  version  at  Berlin.  A  German  version  of 
Les  quatre  fds  d'Aymon  wa.i  also  brought  out  in  the 
Prussian  capital,  while  Hhe  Bohemian  Girl  has  been 
played  in  Italian,  German,  and  Frtnch  translations, 
and  has  been  made  known,  throwgh  the  Italian  trans- 
lation, wherever  Italian  opera  is  cultivated. 

Mr.  Kenny's  "  Jlemoir"  is  not  a  book  fur  musi- 
cians and  musical  amateurs  alone.  It  is  full  of  inte- 
rest for  all  who  can  appreciate  a  woll-written  bio- 
graphy of  one  who,  besides  being  a  great  composer, 
was  a  cultivated  and  general  man  of  the  world,  and 
who  in  both  characters  Avaa  believed  to  have  no  op- 
ponent— in  the  society  of  Dublin,  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  cities  innumerable- 
It  seems  strange  that  Balfe's  great  patron  in 
Berlin  should  have  been  the  present  German  Em- 
peror, then  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.  It  is  difficult 
to  think  of  victorious  William  as  a  lover  of  sweet 
Bounda  ;  but  the  Prussian  Crown  Prince  of  those 
days  got  the  Berlin  operahouse  placed  at  Balfe's 
service  for  the  production  of  the  Bondman  and  the 
Bohemian  Girl,  and  afterwards  sent  the  composer  cf 
these  works  on  to  St.  Petersburg  with  a  warm  letter 
of  recommendation  to  his  sister,  the  Empress  of 
Russia. 

Mr.  Mapleson's  proposal  for  a  new  Opera  House  on 
the  Thames  Embankment  has  been  apjiroved  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Boards  of  Works. 

A  Dkarth  of  Legatees. — The  London  coirespon- 
dent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  says  : — "A  new 
object  of  testamentary  munificence  has  been  found  in 
that  unromaatic  body,  the  jVietropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  Strange  though  it  be,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  Mr.  T.  A.  Mitchel,  whose  death  the  other  day 
caused  a  vacancy  for  Bridport,  has  bequeathed  the 
residue  of  his  large  fortune,  which  has  just  been 
proved  under  £240,000,  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  Whether  the  bequest  is  accompanied  by 
any  directions  as  to  its  disposal  I  have  not  yet 
heard." 

Publishing  the  Proceedings  of  Parliament. — In 
the  year  1737  the  House  of  Commons  unanimously 
resolved,  "  That  it  is  a  high  indignity  to,  and  a  noto- 
rious breach  of  the  privileges  of,  this  House,  for  any 
news  writer,in  letters  or  other  papers  (as  minutes  or 
under  any  other  denomination),  or  for  any  pi  inter  or 
publisher  of  any  printed  newspaper  of  any  denomina- 
tion, to  presume  to  insert  in  the  said  letters  or  papers, 
or  to  give  therein,  any  account  of  the  debates  orolher 
proceedings  of  this  House,  or  any  Committee  tliereof, 
as  well  during  the  recess  as  the  sitting  of  Pai-liament 
and  that  this  House  w  ill  proceed  with  the  utmost 
severity  against  such  offeoders."  The  Genthman's 
Ma/jaz'ine  thereupon  published  debate.- in  the  "Senate 
of  Lilliput"  under  the  names  of  Liiliput  and  Brub- 
digndg,  while  the  London  Magazine  gave  a  journal  of 
the  proceedii!gs  and  debates  in  a  political  club  with 
Roman  appellations.  Thus  artfully  did  these  maga-  i 
ziucs  overpower  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  and  frus- 
trate its  intentions.  I 


EAT'LY  MORNING. 
s;c-.v;y  over  ir.ea-i  s.v.-i  inV.ay, 

Lahe  and  strcr.rnlet,  <lanc:ii7  rili, 
fi'li'.re  the  teccier  11  jwers  are  crowing 

'Xeath  the  gentl?  siopini;  liiil; 
How  the  sun's  ■"•arm  beams  are  giaucSiia. 

Eatiung  in  a  ro.sy  lijht— 
A!!  bslovv  spread  oi;t  fn  beauty, 

Merjing  froia  the  veil  of  ni^'ht. 

Soon  the  flocks  acd  h^rds  are  stirriaj, 

t!haki;!j;  cfl!  tha  crystal  cieiv, 
Vv't:icor.ii:i(;  tiis  goiilttii  suijlicjit, 

Struuiaina  o'er  the  bills  of  blue : 
Do'.vy  mists  jio-.v  slov.ly  risinf;, 

Melt  beneath  the  sun's  \iaini  ray, 
Bo.thing  with  a  balmy  freshness 

Flowers  that  seek  the  king  oi  day. 

Glorious  is  e.trly  moruing  ! 

liuautifyiiJi;  nil  we  see, 
Vs'iih  ita  Koldou  tints  adoniing 

Vale  ar.d  meadow,  flower  and  tree; 
Ends  in  tones  of  sweetest  music 

Hail  tlie  dawning  of  the  day. 
And  iu  th.mkfulncss  their  voices 

Tune  to  sinj;  lovtr'sjoyful  lay. 


MR.  BEECHER  ON  APOLOGIES. 
Jlr.  Beecher,  writes  an  American  con-esjiondent, 
attends  regularly  the  weekly  prayer-meetings  of  hhj 
church,  and  is  ajjparently  undisturbed  by  the  great 
lavvKuit  iu  which  he  is  defendant.  In  his  usual  ad- 
dress on  the  evening  of  the  9th  ult.,  he  spoke  in  tLia 
way  : — I  have  been  a  reader  of  rc-ligious  news- 
papers, and  I  have  observed  men  in  the  conduct  of 
newspapers — that  if  any  utterance  was  mule  th-it 
seemed  to  take  awa^  the  proper  vicv,-  of  the  Atone- 
ment, or  to  throw  doubt  on  the  Trinity,  or  if  any 
minister,  or  elder,  or  deacon  ride  on  Sunday,  or  any 
imiJutation  be  made  on  the  Bible,  they  come  down  on 
such  a  man  with  all  vengvance,  inspired  with  faith- 
fulness to  serve  the  Lcrd  ;  and  yet  when  there 
was  a  minister  of  the  other  denomination  whom  they 
didn't  like,  :md  thoy  got  a  chance  to  jab  hrm,  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  and  when  justice  forced 
them  to  an  apology,  thi  y  made  the  apology  a  great 
sight  meaner  than  tha  first  (laughter).  I  can  give 
you  an  instance.  When  I  was  in  London  I  was  vrith 
Dr.  liobnc,  of  the  Baptist  Church.  AVe  looked  very 
much  alike,  and  I  was  oi'ten  fciken  for  him,  and  ho 
for  me.  We  ivactcd  to  hear  Sjjurgeon.  As  you  have 
to  buy  tickets  for  that  he  got  some  of  Dr.  Jobn  Ray- 
mond, and  v,e  went  iu  together.  Subsetiuently  a 
friend,  writing  to  me  from  Brooklyn,  sent  me  a  slip 
from  a  London  religious  journal  saying  th.-.t  '  Ward 
Beecher  came  to  get  tickets  to  hear  Spurgeoti.  and 
got  to  talking  with'  the  writer  atout  Spurgeon, 
whom  he  compared  with  himself.  The  writer  mads 
some  remnrhs  that  didn't  suit  the  gentleman, 
and  he  backed  out  and  vtent  away.'  Grace  didn't 
predominate  for  a  few  moments  in  my  soul  (laughter). 
I  do  not  believe  I  am  mean.  I  hate  it.  I  want 
home  and  said,  '  Do  you  know  anything  about  this 
paper  ?'  and  the  thought  flashed  across  me  that  Koirao 
was  the  villain  in  this  fiock,  I  went  to  him  and  he 
said  ho  did  not  talk  v.-ith  this  man,  a>:d  took  the 
paragragh  and  went  right  down  to  Loudon  and  saw 
the  man  and  s.ay.s,  '  Do  you  know  mc,  sir  ?'  '  Yes,  I 
suppc  sc  I  do.'  '  Who  do  you  take  me  to  be  '  Ward 
Beeoatr.'  '  I  am  not  he.'  Then  he  wentra  and  told 
the  injuslic!',  and  the  man  promised,  with  grcft  re- 
luctance, tlif.t  he  would  retract  it  accordingly.  What 
do  you  suppose  he  did  ?'  (Laushter).  I  know  wlial 
you  think.  '  We  make  haste  to  say  that  we  did  great 
injustice  to  a  brother,  and  we  wish  to  make  it  lisht' 
— tha,t  is  wh  .t  you  thi::k  be  s;\id.  Well,  he  didn'1 
(laughter).  He  wrote  a  liitle  mean  paragraph,  and 
put  it  away  down  und.r  sonSe  a<lve"tisjments,  and 
and  there  was  his  retraction  (laughttr)." 


An  American  paper  says  a  soci;-  ty  Li's  been  formed 
in  New  York.  Lot  before  it  is  wanted,  called  Ladies' 
Anti-ambitious- to-.'gure-in-the-nev.spapers- with-no- 
u-5oiul-re5uit-and- to-tLe-neglect-of- your-own-domts- 
tic-duties-Society. 

.BUIiAKfAST.— El'l-S'S  CorOA  — Gn.VTEFUL  AND  COMFORT- 
ING--" By  a  thorouirli  kiio«io.;;:u  of  the  urttui-.i!  liws 
wliich  govern  the  oiierations  of  d;'iC'?tiou  and  r.atrition, 
and  by  a  careful  .ipplication  of  the  fine  properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  iir.  l^pps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables 
with  a  deiicateiy  favoured  beverage  wliich  ur.iy  save  us 
ni.my  heavy  doctoi-s'  bL:?  " — C-cil  Scnici  GazeUe.  JIade 
simply  with  lioilinii  AV.atcr  nr  Milk.  So'd  by  Grocers  in 
).:n;l:i.ts  0!dy,  labelled — '•  Jajies  Epps  and  Co.,  Hcrau-o- 
prthic  Clieinists,  4S,  Thrcadnocdie-street,  and  170,  Pitcn- 
diily  :  Works,  12ut.ton-ro;v»l,  London." 

Manufacture  ok  Cocoa. — "We  win  cow  give  an  ncconu* 
of  t);e  jirocoss  :iviopt«l  by  Messrs.  Jaires  Epps  and  C')., 
raauiiiV.iturci's  of  dietetic  articles,  at  ti-.fir  works  iu  tos 
Eiiatou-road,  Loadou. "— Sco  Artide  inCasseU's  llousehtli 
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For  the  encouragetneat  of  t}i9  ingenious  and  the 
ftmuEoment  of  our  readers  we  intend  giving  £1  per 
week  in  prizes,  in  two  suma  of  ten  shilliugs  each,  to  be 
iv7:irdcd,  two  each  week  successively,  to  the  contri- 
butor of  the  best  ori;j,iual  Couuadruia,  tlje  best  original 
Double  Acrostic,  the  best  original  Arithuieticai  Puzzle 
the  best  original  Chiirade,  or  the  best  Answer  to  the 
question  wet.hall  propound. 

Each  competitor  must  write  under  a  nom  de  plume, 
but  must  also  send  his  or  her  proper  name  and  address, 
the  latter  to  be  published  only  in  case  of  winning  the 
prize.  Each  envelope  must  be  distinctly  endorsed — 
"  Prize  (charade,  conundrum,  or  acrostic,  aa  the  case 
may  be)  Competition."  Clear  and  correct  answers 
must,  of  course,  be  sent  with  the  various  questions. 
It  must  be  understood  also  that  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  pub;is!i  a  selection  of  the  various  contributions 
well  as  that  which  may  receive  the  prize,  so  us  to 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
priety of  our  decisions. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  winner  of  each  prize 
mil  be  published  in  this  page,  aud  a  Post-Oflioa  order 
for  the  amount  forwarded  the  same  day. 

SEVEIT  DAYS  will  be  allowed  to  competitors — that 
I  is  to  say,  communications  may  be  sent  in  seven  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  questions.  All  received 
after  that  day  wiil  be  destroyed,  unoponed.  On  the 
day  fortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each  compe; 
tltion,  the  prizes  will  be  announced  and  the  winners' 
names  published. 

Aa  competitors  for  our  Prizes  are  numbered  by* the 
thousand,  we  aie  ijuite  uuable  to  consider  replies,  save 
where  our  rulds  are  rigidly  complied  with.  The  same 
envelope  must  not  contain  answers  to  dijrereut  pro- 
posals— that  is,  to  chanules  and  coaundi  ums,  acrostics 
and  puzzles  ;  and  each  envelope  must  be  endorsed  as 
we  request  above.  Cards  and  accompanying  private 
letters  are  ■>\  ho'.ly  unnecessary,  and  only  causie  coufu- 
eion  and  trouble.  Names  and  addresses,  pl;iiuly  writ- 
ten at  tlio  h;-ad  of  the  theet  containing  the  matter, 
are  quite  sufficient.  Letters  cannot  bo  read,  as  it  wouil 
be  physically  impossible,  and  competitors  will  please 
remember  that  sendino;  them  only  procures  a  place  in 
the  basket  for  their  comnuniicatio.".s.  Ihure  can  be 
no  exception  to  these  rules. 

Pri.'ies  have  baiu  awarded  to  : — 

1.  The  Countess  of  Charlonijnt,  Iloxborough,  Moy. 

2.  Miss  Anne  JaU(;  Saunderson,  F.danderry. 

3.  J.  A.  isi.'iith,  liathdrum. 

4.  George  Mathi'ws,  Br.iy. 

5.  Miiss  L.  S.  Gore  Jones,  Tcmplemore. 
C.  Jam^s  Ciimpbell,  WoUhiil,  Athy. 

7.  Mrs.  Mary  MacDennott,  8l)  Lower  Mount -street 
Dublin. 

S.  Miss  Anna  Morris,  Post  Office,  Armagh. 

9.  Robert  M.Kennedj',  6  Brookdaiu- terrace,  Antrim- 
rond,  i;?lfasf 

10.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore,  county 
Tipporaiy. 

11.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

12.  John  R.  Dunif'l,  75  Aun,;2'iei-street,  Dublin. 
1.3.  Tliomas  Gr.;erio,  19  Main-.^troet,  Tipperary. 
li.  I'lL.ss  Anne  Jane  Saun<lersou,  Edendeiry. 

15.  Jobn  J.  Syraes,  19  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 

16.  C.  Kavanagh,  Mouutrath. 

17.  J.  A.  Smith,  Redcross. 

18.  Albert  E.  Oi  ubb,  35  C/and  Parade,  Cork. 
IT).  Couuti:.w  of  Oh-^rbmoiit,  iloxborough,  Moy. 
SO.  Miws  [..  S.  Gore-Jonos,  Tcrjiplsiaore. 

21.  Jolm  J.  Mottley,  fi  HaddiM-ton-ro ;d,  Dublin. 

22.  N.  Ward,  Oyster  IsUnil,  Sligo. 

23.  Clare  L.  M'jiiuley,  Athy,  Ci^uaty  iiildare. 


2-i.  Thomas  Greene,  iMain-street,  Tipperary. 
25.  The  Countess  Charleinont,  RoiborouKh,  Moy. 
23.  Jvhu  M-Call,  25  Patrick-street,  Dublin. 
27.  Miss    Anna    Jaao    Saunderson,  Edenderry, 
Queon'a  County. 

23.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

29.  Mias  L.  S.  Gore- Jon e;(,  Templemore  Tipperary. 

50.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

31.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore. 

32.  Matthew  I.  Bergin,  Tullow,  County  Carlow. 
S3.  Mrs.  Mary  M'Dermott,  80  Lower  Mount-street, 

Dublin. 

51.  John  O'Shea,  15  Belvidere-avenue,  DublitL 

35.  Clare  S.  ll'Kinley,  Athy,  County  Kildare. 

36.  J.  S.  Gumley,  Templemore,  Tipperary. 

87.  Miss  M.  G.  Robinson,  Courtown,  Gorey. 

88.  Cl.are  S.  M'l-Cinlty,  Athy,  County  Kildare. 

89.  Thomas  Watters,  Tullyraghan,  Castlebla3Tiey. 

40.  Francis  M.  Dean,  4  Win  ton-road,  Leeson  Park, 
Dublin. 

41.  Miss  Jessie  TuUock,  Tipperary. 

42.  James  F.  Dowley,  Bank  of  Ireland,  Tipperary. 

43.  Robert  H.  Dean,  4  Winton-road,  Leeson  Park, 
Dubhn. 

44.  J.  S.  Gumley,  Templemore. 

45.  Miss  M.  G.  Robinson,  Courtown,  Qorey. 

46.  Clare  S.  M'Kinley,  Athy. 

47.  F.  M.  Dean,  4  Winton-road,  Leeson  ParL 

48.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

49.  Thomas  Bovvcrs,  jun.,  Gragavine  House,  Pil- 
town,  county  Kilkenny. 

50.  Miss  Thomas,  The  Rectory,  Bamane,  Temple- 
more. 

51.  Thomas  Watters,  Tullyraghan,  Castleblayney. 
'^This  week  we  offer  two  priisesof  Ten  Shillings  each, 

aa  follows : — 

For  the  best  Arithmetical  Puzzle. 
For  the  best  Shakesperean  Acrostic. 


We  have  received  a  goodly  number  of  contribu- 
tions on  this  theme,  most  of  them  of  very  inferior 
merit.  The  three  printed  below  are  far  from  our 
average  standard.  We  award  the  prize,  however, 
being  desirous  to  withhold  the  same  only  when  com- 
pelled by  positive  demerit.  The  successful  contri- 
butor is  Thomas  Bowers,  jun.,  Gragavino  House, 
Piltown,  county  Kilkenny  : — 
L 

The  blazing  autumn  sun  flung  down 
From  Indian  skies  on  Lucknow  town 
Its  daz.ding  rays,  its  scorching  streams 
Of  heat  iu  hazy,  fhivering  beams  ; 
Beleaguered  there  a  gallant  band, 
A  feeble  force,  of  Britons  stand 
'Gainst  hunger,  red  war's  worst  of  foes, 
De.5pprate  odds,  and  savage  foes  ; 
Around  the  w.iUs  the  flow'i-y  pl.iiu 
LiEtrevv'd  with  hordes  of  Sepoys  .siain, 
And  howling  dogs  and  birds  of  jirey, 
So  gorgi  d  witltfle.-h  of  horoes  they 
Seem  ju.-.t  as  lifeless  as  the  dead 
Upon  whose  bleaching  flesh  they've  fed  ; 
Beyond  tliis  scene  of  carnage  la}-, 
Encau:ped,  aud  trenched  in  w.ir  array,. 
The  Sepoys,  pouring  shot  and  shell 
On  Luikiiiiv.  .■:  r..'ii[  arts,  gn?.idc:l  welL 
lliinl!  to  the  ■]ta,^^Pl■ed  soldier.s'  cry, 
"  We  light  for  death  or  victory  !'' 
•Ko  thought  in  them  of  fear  or  flight, 
I'LioMiiU    iiiniloss  foes  a:oiiud  tiN  -n  fight, 
']  -Ltrk  disease  day  aitc-r  day 

'I'li^ir  '       i-  .it  l-'.aders  bare  away  : 
I'-aiiiK  i!  ii!  i!(i!a!icr,  slili  I  hey  stem 
J'lu.  V.  >ii:i.,  oi  .S  i!)ibV  nv:ii, 

.f\n,l  v/iKl  Hindoos,  wbuso  Easkrn  sty 
Eoiioes  the  red  artillery. 
P'roiii  off  the  walls  in  vain  have  strayed 
l  litir  i-y...,  i;i       rch  of  pnaui.-ed  aid 
From  ii,.  vcl.joi;,  th  it  w.irri..i-  briirht, 
Vicl.  .  in  every  M.-dy  fi.,l:t, 

••'•f  ■         v,-i"  l.s  !;avr  pji8fK»d  aw.iy, 
■  V,-,  lli:t-',..'\i  ;■■  su;!  thrv^ay, 

■'■'■'Mi  ll'it  !.(Pj)  :.r  ali  ;■:  u'.-r~" 
■         is!,.nd  i.i..:,  ,  n  .  ^i;n:-,.." 

At  •  .1       when  tiopo  In.;  .iliw.,  t  ilown, 
Ali  i  di.ath  had  doom-cd  them  for  his  own  ; 
A  v.  om&a  sleeping  on  the  walls. 


'Neath  bursting  shells  and  hissing  balls. 

Jumps  up  and  calls  to  soldiers  near— 

"*  Cheer  up  my  boys,  they'll  soon  be  here  I" 

They  deem  her  mad  ;  but  rising  high 

Above  the  Sepoy  battle  cry^ 

A  crashing  fire,  a  sudden  swell 

Of  bugles  and  of  bagpipes  tell 

That  help  is  come.    'Mid  din  of  spears, 

^nd  groans  of  death,  and  Highland  cheers. 

Brave  Havelock  and  his  light  brigade 

Push  forward  with  the  promised  aid. 

Another  cheer — the  lines  are  past, 

Relief — relief  has  come  at  last ; 

And  Sahib's  men  hke  wild  deer  fly 

Before  old  England's  chivalry. 

What  shouts  of  joy  the  heroes  hail — 

What  welcomes  do  their  ears  assail. 

As  headed  by  their  gallant  chief, 

Through  Lucknow's  gates  they  bring  relief^ 

The  honour  of  their  homes  to  save, 

And  lives  of  noble  men  and  brave. 

We  subjoin  the  following  :— 
IL 

Beneath  the  sway  of  Britain's  royal  hand. 
Far  iu  the  east,  there  lies  an  ancient  land  : 
Upon  the  north  the  Himalayas  rise 
Their  snow-clad  summits  higher  in  the  skies. 
Within  some  sheltered  vale  we  rest  awhile, 
To  view  the  beauties  which  around  us  smile  ; 
From  such  a  height,  with  eager  eyes,  to  scan 
The  fer+ile  plains  of  lovely  Hindoatan. 

We  see  the  Ganges  roll  its  sacred  flood, 
Its  waves  empurpled  with  devoted  blood. 
Now  and  anon  with  horror  hear  the  scream 
Of  some  poor  infant  Vjuried  in  its  stream, 
While  on  the  bank  we  see  the  mother  lie. 
What  do  we  hear  ?    Is  it  her  parting  cry  ? 
Ah  !  no  ;  a  louder  shriek  profanes  the  air  ; 
It  is  the  sound  of  Cawnpore'6  Massacre  ! 

The  fiendish  actions  which  we  there  behold 
Would  quickly  make  the  warmest  blood  run  colS, 
Or  rather  burn  with  eagerness  to  see 
Revenge  for  such  unheard-of  cruelty. 
To  tear  in  pieces  every  pander  hound. 
Nor  let  one  living  wretch  pollute  the  ground.'] 
Suc'\  thoughts  as  these  must  in  the  bosom  dwell 
Of  all  who  hear  of  Cawnpore's  bloody  well. 

'Twas  such  like  vows  the  maddened  soldiers  praya 

Upon  the  tresses  of  a  noble  maid. 

T'was  thus  they  swore  no  pander  fiend  to  spare, 

But  kill  a  dozen  foes  for  every  hair. 

With  thoughts  like  these  t'aey  followed  on  the  foa 

Ltst  all  should  be  repeated  at  Lucknow. 

Lest  h&lp  for  its  defenders  would  come  late. 

Should  they  for  reinforcements  longer  wait. 

Meanv/hile  at  Lucknow  is  another  -ight : 
See  there  how  gallantly  the  British  fight. 
From  every  side  the  Sepoys  throng  around, 
Yet  not  an  entrance  to  the  fort  is  fo'ind. 
A  noble  front  its  few  defenders  show, 
And  sometimes  charge  upon  the  recreant  foe, 
Who  fill  like  locusts  all  the  moving  plain. 
And  strive  to  enter  in,  but  strive  ■'n  vain. 

How  long  and  dreary  now  the  weeks  appear, 
No  friends  arrive  their  drooping  souls  to  cheepj 
Disea.5e  and  hunger  with  their  foes  combine. 
The  beams  of  hope  but  very  faintly  shine. 
Had  thoy  no  ■'.vornen  by  to  cheer  them  then. 
With  £,ent!s  hands  to  soothe  their  beds  of  nain. 
To  bring  the  wounded  back  to  health  agaiti 
Var^  fias  the  courage  of  the  bravest  men. 

But  tTicy  were  blessed  with  ladies  in  the  fort, 
Who  iaiR  :d  their  hopes  with  victory's  report ; 
With  ai!t;urie  ;  of  help  aniviiig  F.oon, 
Wii:..!i  i.  'ji  'T.  d  i  111- soldi^i's  w<akiug  in  the  ruin  ; 
Aii  l  .b  .-.■  1  1  Br'  v.i  di'daied  that  I'rom  a  mciU'.Kl, 
'c'-lic  pl.tijdy  lit-ard  the  distant  pibroch  sotind. 
Thc-y  doubt  no  more,  since  all  can  surely  hear 
'Ihe  troops  advancing  give  a  triple  c'neer. 

All  hasten  forth  th^ir  countrymen  to  greet, 

And  all  belic.r-  their  victory  complete. 
Th._'  men  \v,th  .'■■   i  ■■  tlio  lofly  h-iveu  fill, 
Th"  wo:n  ••»  w.       i-i-ii  j..y  uii.a,.,'al.ablo. 
Put  thi.s  iL'licf  1.'  only  lor' a  while, 
Though  fortr.n?,  for  .i  fiomeut  .?ffma  to  smile, 
Uuless  fcome  further  aiil  will  soon  appear. 
Another  Cawnpore  will  be  acted  here. 
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Now  who  is  ready  darkest  death  to  face, 
To  L^uifle  Sir  Colia  Campbell  to  the  place? 
A  son  of  Erin  answers  to  the  call, 
And  Kavanagh  stands  out  before  them  all. 
'Tis  he  who  offers  now  to  risk  his  life, 
To  him  more  precious  since  he  has  a  wife 
From  whom  he  hides  t'ae  dangers  to  be  run 
Till  all  is  o'er  aud  he  the  goal  has  won. 

Through  many  dangers  has  he  safely  passed, 
And  finds  himself  in  ©ampbell's  camp  at  last 
Complete  success  has  till  his  efforts  crowned, 
Aud  now  he  leads  them  by  the  safest  round. 
Jij  every  place  of  danger  is  he  chief, 
And  comes  the  first  to  bring  his  friends  relief ; 
Who,  when  tfiey  see  his  gallant  form  appear. 
Rush  forth  to  meet  him  with  a  ringing  cheer. 

Sweet  was  that  sound  to  weary  Kavanagh's  ear, 

But  there  is  yet  a  welcome  far  more  dear, 
As,  coming  to  his  darling  wife  once  more, 
He  wipes  away  the  teais  of  joy  which  pour 
Adowii  her  cheeks  as  from  a  fountain  fast. 
And  feels  that  all  the  dangers  he  has  passed 
Increase  his  present  joy  and  thankful  pride, 
AVith  such  a  wife  as  Mary  by  liis  side. 

Now  with  what  joy  the  three  commanders  meet, 
To2;;:'th(»r  glory  in  their  foes'  defeat, 
Bi.  '.i-  ij.ivc'lock,  Outram,  with  the  Campbell  chief, 
Ai.  i  rn.i    :;i  tlie  time  for  compliments  is  brief. 
To  e.ich  tiie  others  g^ve  the  greater  praise, 
To  eacl!  adjudge  the  noble  victor's  bays. 
While  truth  must  give  to  all  a  glorious  wreath, 
A'v  hich  cannot  fade  while  Britain  is  a  state. 

See  wit'   ,,!  -   'I ace  the  British  colours  wave 

Above  '      ,  and  the  men  they  save. 

Who  c-:_^i:  ,1  me  victory  achieved. 

And  bless  the  means  by  which  they  were  relieved, 

While  all  of  every  creed  with  joy  combine 

111  (.niiding  Him  who  sent  relief  in  time. 

Will)  made  their  rising  grief  assuage, 

AuJ  saved  his  people  from  the  Nana's  rage. 

Haristo. 

III. 

High  o'er  the  bastions  and  frowning  walla 

The  blood-red  banner  is  flying. 
And  ever  a  hostile  trumpet  calls. 

To  chorus  the  groans  of  the  dying. 

Blood  is  the  burthen  of  every  Bong, 

The  dusky  foe  are  singing; 
Eed-handed  mutiny  strikes  the  gong. 

And  the  air  with  shrieks  is  ringing. 

The  gates  are  closed  on  the  fair  and  the  brave. 

They  pine  in^an  enemy's  power, 
Scarce  daring  to  hope  a  hand  might  save. 

Though  Fate  mi^dit  aveift  the  hour. 

'Midst  the  horrible  scenes  that  reigned  around,  " 

See  the  pallid  victims  kneeling; 
Their  e^-es  are  bent  on  the  blood-stained  ground, 

Or  anoa  to  Heaven  appealing  ! 

They  pray  that  Heaven  may  waft  the  prayer 

Where  the  di.-  tant  camp  is  sleeping  ; 
Their  words  will  not  vanish  in  empty  air, 

For  Heaven  has  heard  them  weeping. 

They  have  reach'd  the  camp,  and  each  soldier's  heart 

Bums  fiercely  for  the  battle  ; 
They  long  for  the  signal-note  to  start. 

And  the  cannon's  death -dealing  rattle. 

March  to  your  front,  brave  soldiers. 

Let  "  vengeance"  your  watchword  be  ; 

Strike  on  the  gong  the  reveille 
Till  it  echo  back  from  the  sea. 

Hark  !  tlie  cry  of  horror 

The  sultrj  breezes  beiir. 
Frim  LiK-know's  iVo'.v.iiiig  bastion, 

AVhat  .s<;aiids  ai>-  i  -       ■■n  the  air? 
An  enemy's  siiout  uf  r;  luiiii.;',, 

Or  tiie  piei  ciiig  cry  vi  despair  ? 
Is  it  the  depd  vefralu 

Of  the  groans  whc:!!  Mm  battle  is  o'er, 
The  cries  of  ihe  shades  for  vengeance, 

Of  our  frii^nds  -..hatars  ".<•  more, 
Or  the  shriek  of  the  siai'.giiter'd  lady 

In  the  carnage  of  CuiViipoie  ! 

The  'lonea  ot  thote  that  loved  us 
Lie  bleaching  beneath  the  tmn  < 


The  thirsty  earth  to  nourish. 

What  streams  of  blood  have  run  ! 

To  avenge  the  dead  aj)d  dying. 

On  the  cruel,  treacherous  foe. 
To  still  the  orphan's  crying, 

Nor  ruth  nor  mercy  show  ! 

March  to  the  front,  brave  soldiers  ! 

Let  vengeance  your  watchword  be. 
Strike  on  the  gong  the  reveille, 

'Till  it  echo  back  from  the  sea  1 

The  clash  of  the  cymbals,  the  roll  of  the  drum, 
Proclaim  that  the  moment  of  victory  is  come; 
The  trumpet  is  sounding,  and  marching  in  sight. 
Their  deliverers  are  seen  with  a  shout  of  delight  t 

The  tartan-clad  troops,  with  the  pibroch's  wild 
strain. 

Rend  the  air  with  a  shout  that  re-echoes  again  ; 
'Tis  heard  in  the  town,  where,  forgetting  their  fear, 
The  captives  their  energies  waste  in  a  cheer. 

The  blood-thirsty  foe  for  the  battle  prepare. 
And  the  city  is  wrapp'd  in  the  horrors  of  war. 
The  cannon  are  planted,  the  bastions  are  manned. 
And  the  hilt  of  each  sabre  is  grasp'd  by  a  hand. 

They  crowd  to  the  walls  with  a  wild,  fiendish  yell, 
That  rose  on  the  air  like  the  echoes  of  hell  ; 
Determin'd  to  fall  on  the  spot  where  they  stood. 
Or  wash  out  Clive's  memory  in  oceans  of  blood. 

Without  round  the  city,  in  warlike  array, 
Their  deliverers  impatient  are  waiting  the  fray. 
The  banners  are  flying,  and  gallantly  shine. 
Battery  on  battery  and  hne  upon  line  1 

"  Remember  Cawnpore  !"  with  one  breath  they  ex- 
claim, 

'"'  Your  wives  and  your  infants  consign 'd  to  the  flame  ! 
Let  the  fires  that  consum'd  them  in  each  of  you  burn ! 
Remember  the  thousands  surviving  to  mourn  !" 

The  match  is  ignited,  the  batteries  pour 

Their  shells  on  the  town,  that  re-echoes  the  roar  ; 

The  recking  artillery  tumbles  the  wall. 

And  true  to  its  aim  flies  the  death-dealing  ball  I 

Already  the  breaches  begin  to  appear. 
And  triumph  is  breath 'd  in  that  wild,  swelling  cheer, 
The  ladders  are  planted  and  manual^  by  the  brave, 
That  vengeance  and  glory  invite  to  the  grave  ! 

The  ladders  are  planted — but  who  shall  ascend  ? 
Though  the  journey  is  short,  with  their  lives  it  may 

end. 

But  no  blast  of  the  clarion  they  need  to  inspire, 
For  hundreds  press  on  in  the  face  of  the  fire  I 

Their  friends,  famine-wasted,  are  dying  within, 
Their  cries  of  distress  are  heard  over  the  din  ; 
Now  the  flash  of  their  sabres  gle^ams  bright  on  the 
walls, 

They  have  mounted  the  ramparts  and  Lucknow  falls. 

In  hundreds  before  them  the  foemen  go  down. 
The  blood  flows  in  streams  through  the  streets  of  the 
town, 

Bellona  stalks  dreadful  o'er  heaps  of  the  dead. 
And  mercy  extended  her  pinions  and  fled. 
Then  rose  the  wild  shout  when  the  town  was  their 
own. 

The  foe  ask'd  no  quarter — no  quarter  was  shown. 
And  the  rage  of  revenge  was  so  ghastly  to  see, 
That  they  paused  not  a  moment  the  captives  to  free! 

We  pass  the  vengeance  on  the  foe — 

The  meed  of  retribut  on  paid  ; 
To  paint  that  scene  we  mu^t  forego, 

Aud  o'er  its  horrors  cast  a  shade. 

Alas  !  of  horror  there  was  store 

To  turn  the  pallid  face  more  pale. 
When,  the  first  aet  of  vengeance  o'er, 

The  heat  of  passion,  'gan  to  fail  ! 

But  in  a  lingering,  past  embrace. 

The  parted  friends  were  met  once  more, 

Joy  flushed  the  famine-wasted  face, 
Which  erst  despair's  dark  colours  wore. 

The  floodgates  of  the  soul  gave  way, 

AVhere  long  the  frozen  current,  slept  ; 
All  knelt,  a  thankful  prayer  to  pray, 

And  the  stern  soldier  bow'd  and  wept  1 


But  when  they  heard  the  ghastly  tale 

Recounted,  like  a  hideous  dream. 
Each  manly  face  with  fright  grew  pale. 

And  dried  th'  emotion-waken'd  stream  f 

Joy  fled  before  the  story,  told 

Of  days  of  famine,  suffering,  pain. 
Each  sabre  lighten'd  in  their  hold. 

And  vengeance  was  their  own  again  I 

S.  M.  Ki 


—  0 — 

The  following  essay  is  awarded  the  prize  offered  in 
the  Ptnny  Despatch  of  April  17.    The  winner  is  ICm 
Thomas,  The  Rectory,  Barhane,  Templemore. 
I. 

Do  middle-aged  and  elderly  people  quite  forget 
their  own  childhood  and  early  youth  ?  It  would 
seem  as  if  most  of  them  must  do  so,  else  how  can  we 
account  for  the  utter  ignorance  bo  often  manifested 
by  them  as  to  the  most  common  feelings  and  charac- 
teristics of  young  minds  ?  HaVe  fathers,  mothers, 
and  guardians  lost  all  recollection  of  the  sorrows, 
joys,  pains,  and  pleasures  of  those  early  days — days, 
when  lack  of  these  sensations  was  so  acute,  even 
though  caused  by  what  would  now  seem  to  them 
mere  trifles,  not  worth  being  glad  or  sorry  about  ?  I 
cannot  but  think  that  if  "  grown-up"  people  would 
endeavour  to  recall  their  own  childhood,  and  so 
throw  themselves  into  sympathy  with  the  child- 
nature,  children  would  Ke  better  understood,  and  con- 
sequently happier  as  well  as  more  judiciously  treated. 

But  childhood  is  not  the  subject  of  this  essay, 
though  it  is  one  fraught  with  interest,  and  of  which  very 
much  remains  to  be  said.  We  have  now  to  deal  with 
those  who  have  just  passed  childhood  and  have  en- 
tered on  the  romantic  period  of  girlhood,  or  on  the 
border-land  where  boyhood  and  early  manhood  meet; 
and  I  ask,  how  is  it  that  you,  my  wise  friends  of  ma- 
ture years,  can  look  back  on  such  a  halcyon  period  of 
your  past  life  and  yet  persuade  yourselves  that  you 
can  exclude  the  subjects  of  love  and  marriage  from 
the  brains  of  your  young  protegfe  ?  The  question 
whether  such  subjects  are  desirable  for  their  contem* 
plation  may  be  disputed,  but  the  fact  is  indisputable, 
that  except  in  a  few  peculiar  organizations,  such 
matters  hold  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  day-dreams 
of  every  boy  past  (say)  16  years  of  age,  and  of  every 
girl  past  14  ;  the  girl  generally  commencing  to  appre* 
ciate  and  indulge  in  such  sentiments  earlier  than  the 
more  practical  school-boy,  whose  interest  remains  ab» 
sorbe(^  in  cricket- matches,  rowing  ci  ews,  &c.,  &c.  But, 
though  of  later  development  in  his  case,  the  lore 
period  comes  to  him  also  in  time  ;  and  after  all, 
though  I  am  far  from  desiring  to  encourage  a  pre- 
cocious interest  in  such  subjects  (it  manifests  itself 
to  say  the  least,  soon  enough),  still  are  not  love,  and 
its  attendant,  marriage — an  instinct  of  nature,  im- 
planted by  Him  "  who  does  all  things  well ;"  since 
in  Paradise  He  gave  Eve  to  be  a  help-meet  to  our  uni- 
versal father  ?  And  surely  love  and  marriage  occupy 
a  very  prominent  place  in  the  interests  of  a  lifetime. 
Does  it  not,  therefore,  seem  but  natural  that  such  a 
pure  God-given  instinct,  and  such  an  important  and 
influential  Ufe-interest,  should  in  some  degree  engage 
the  budding  intellect  and  imagination  ?  Many  esti- 
mable people  object  to  the  perusal  of  works  of  fiction 
by  the  young,  on  the  ground  that  it  fills  their  heads 
with  thoughts  of  love  and  marriage.  Certainly  an 
excessive  and  over-sentimental  dwelling  on  such  mat- 
ters is  decidedly  injurious,  and  calculated  to  inter- 
fere with  the  efiicient  performance  of  the  duties  of 
every-day  life  ;  but  I  think  we  may  err  in  the  other 
extreme  by  ignoring  one  of  our  Creator's  earliest 
boons  to  His  creatures,  conferred  by  Him  as  a  means 
of  purest  earthly  joy  and  of  highest  earthly  blessing. 
At  any  rate,  the  fact  remains.  We  CAnnot  banisk 
such  thoughts  from  the  young ;  why  delude  ourselves 
by  the  fallacy  that  we  can  do  so,  instead  of 'accepting 
the  inevitable  fact,  and  making  the  best  of  it.  As  I 
have  before  stated,  I  do  not  desire  to  stimulate  or 
encourage  an  early  interest,  which  arises  soon  enough 
in  such  matters  ;  but  I  do  urge  that,  when  thoughts 
respecting  them  have  come  into  existence,  there 
should  he  encouraged  a  kindly  and  open  confidence 
with  regard  to  them  between  tlie  young,  romantic 
;;ncl  inexpoi  ienced  mind,  and  (hat  of  the  older  calm 
anil  ex))orienced  guardian  and  ii.iUii  al  counsellor. 

By  this  means,  i  think,  m.iuy  ot  the  most  unhappy 
early  marriages  might  be  averted.    It  is  often  the 
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which  thoy  can  both  h;ippily  couforui.  I  add  the 
last  clause  because  I  believe  the  amount  of  income 
necessary  for  a  satisfactory  marriage  depends  more  oil 
the  character  and  capabilities  of  those  entering  on  it 
than  even  on  their  previous  social  circumstances,  for 
some  can  adapt  themselves  to  small  economies  and 
absence  of  habitual  luxuries,  ■while  others  are  incip- 
able  of  doing  so.  Some  men  can  relinquish  their 
hunters,  their  expensive  club,  their  luxurious  table 
and  wine,  for  love's  sake,  and  never  regret  it  ;  vfhile 
others  soon  find  out  they  have  made  a  mistake  in  sup- 
posing they  could  do  so  ;  and  some  women  can  take  to 
littlehomework,such  assewingbuttoiip  on  shirts,  mak- 
ing puddings,  &c.,  with  a  marvellous  instinct  ;  while 
others,  with  the  best  intentions  and  sincere  desire  to 
make  home  happj',  fail  signally.  At  first,  all  is 
couleur  Je  rose,  and  the  newly-made  husband  bears 
uncomplainingly  with  his  sodden  beefsteak  ^and 
heavy  pudding;  but  after  several  repetitions,  he  asks, 
perhaps  gently  at  first,  can  nothing  be  done  to  mend 
matters.  The  young  wife  promises  to  admonish  the 
cook,  but  the  inferior  maid  of  all  work  does  not 
know  how  to  do  any  bettor,  and  the  poor  incapable 
young  mistress,  in  a  position  to  which  she  has  never 
been  accustomed,  and  to  which  she  ia  quite  unsuited, 
knows  not  how  to  do  better  either.  At  last  the  hus- 
band, also  in  an  anomalous  position,  becomes  unrea- 
sonably impatient  because  he  is  without  some  of  the 
luxuries  he  so  lately  professed  himself  quite  willing 
to  forego  ;  and  an  unsatisfactory  domestic  life  is  the 
probable  result.  Therefoie,  though  undoubtedly 
some  characters  can  adapt  themselves  happily  to  a 
change  of  circumstances  for  lovr's  sake,  the  intending 
husband  and  wife  should  make  very  sure  that  they 
a*e  each  among  those  who  can  do  so  before  they  em- 
bark in  the  vessel  of  matrimony,  if,  in  their  case,  it 
has  to  pass  through  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  i 
straitened  means,  and  the  adverse  currents  of  en-  < 
forced  economies.  After  all,  it  is  usualh'  much  safer 
to  marry  in  something  of  the  same  sphere  as  that  i 
which  has  been  previously  occupied.  1 
Now,  may  we  not  in  conclusion  advise  that  while  | 
as  a  rule  early  marriages  should  be  discouraged,  in 
some  eases,  such  as  those  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
they  should  not  be  absolutely  condemned  without 
due  consideration  of  the  circumstances,  and,  above 
all,  that  the  guardians  of  the  young  should  endeavour  | 
to  win  full  confidence  respecting  their  afl'airesdeccmir,  i 
and  so  be  able  to  give  them  wise  and  sympathising 
counsel  ?  always  bearing  in  mind  that,  to  constitute 
any  marriage  a  happy  one,  whether  in  early  or  later 
years,  there  are  three  great  requisites,  vrhatever  else 
may  or  may  not  be  needful,  viz. — 1st.  True  reciprocal 
love  ;  2nd.  Esteem,  also  reciprocal,  and  founded  on 
well-grounded  confidence,  in  good  firm  principle;  and 
3rd.  Sufficient  pecuniary  means  for  maintaining  that 
social  position  required  by  the  former  circumstances, 
or  the  characters  and  powers  of  adaptation  of  those 
about  to  enter  on  the  married  state. 


feeling  that  such  sentiments  will  be  pooh-poohed,  or 
bitterly  prohibited  as  foolish  or  unsuited  to  their 
years,  which  leads  to  a  host  of  clandestine  love  affairs, 
often  ending  in  miserable,  ill-assorted  marriages.  The 
inexperienced  mind,  thrown  in  on  itself,  broods  on 
its  own  romance,  and,  deprived  of  proper  counsel, 
seeks  it  from  some  source  as  frivolous  as  itself.  The 
re.<3tilt  is  what  might  be  expected  to  ensue.  We  are 
all  acquainted  with  many  miserable  instances  of  the 
hurried,  secret  marriage — perhaps  elopement — the 
quickly  discovered  mistake,  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, the  mockery  of  home-life,  the  careless,  indif- 
ferent, perhaps  reckless  husband ;  the  neglected 
bi'oken-down  wife,  or  it  may  be,  the  fashionable  wo- 
man unloved  and  unloving,  perhaps  as  reckless  as  her 
husband.  Ah!  how  many  such  might  have  been 
avoided  had  the  old  kindly,  forbeaiingly,  and  sym- 
pathisingly  invited  the  "free  discussion  of  the  ejnbryo 
love  affair,  and  then  by  their  experience  helped  the 
young  to  winnow  the  wheat  from  the  chaflf,  and  to 
discern  the  gold  from  the  tinsel  I 

Now,  as  to  the  question  whether  early  marriages 
•TO  desirable  or  not,  I  should  say  as  a  rule  very  early 
ones  are  decidedly  not  so. 

First,  let  us  regard  the  man's  side  of  the  question. 
A  young  man  is  usually  better  circumstanced  to  ob- 
tain a  good  start  in  the  race  of  life  by  being  free  and 
unincumbered.  He  can  more  easily  move  about  to 
whatever  clime  the  interests  of  his  profession  or  busi- 
ness may  call  him  ;  and,  of  course,  he  has  less  di  ain 
on  a  purse  which  may  be  at  first  slender.  Besides,  a 
very  young  man  is  apt  to  be  captivated  by  some  mere 
external  attraction  of  face,  form,  or  manner,  and,  if  he 
then  impulsively  rushes  into  matrimony,  may  make 
Bad  shipwreck  of  his  life. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  woman's  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. She  is  generally,  in  early  childhood,  in  the 
paternal  or  maternal  home,  sheltered  from  grave  re- 
sponsibility, and  free  from  pec\iniary  care.  Is  it  not 
a  pity  that  she  should  not  have  a  few  years  of  sweet, 
innocent,  unfettered  girlhood  before  she  takes  upon 
her  all  the  anxiety  and  responsibility  involved  in  the 
position  of  even  the  happiest  wife  and  mother 

But,  allowing  all  this  to  be  generally  true,  both  as 
regards  men  and  women,  still  there  remain  some 
cases  in  which  early  marriages  are  far  from  unde- 
sirable. 

Again,  let  us  take  the  man's  side  of  the  question  : 
A  young  man  may  be  obliged  by  his  business  or  pro- 
fession to  reside  in  a  remote  country  locality ;  he  may 
have  left  a  cheerful  home  and  neighbourhood,  and 
society  may  be  almost  a  necessity  of  his  nature  ;  or, 
he  might  have  exchanged  a  country  home,  where  he 
knew  and  was  known  by  all,  for  a  lonely  lodging  in 
a  great  city.  Surely  to  such  a  one  to  make  for  him- 
self early  a  happy  home  with,  its  loving  ties  and  in- 
terests, is  not  a  step  to  be  deprecated  ;  always  ])ro- 
•vided  (oh  !  prosaic  but  necessary  condition)  that 
pecuniary  means  be  forthcoming  to  enable  the  young 
couple  to  live  in  that  position  of  life  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed,  or  to  which  they  can  happily 
conform. 

Again,  take  the  case  of  a  young  man  possessed  of 
an  estate  on  which  it  is  his  duty  to  reside.  Surely 
solitary  splendour  in  his  mansion  is  not  likely  to 
prove  a  happy  or  beneficial  lot.  Under  either  of  these 
circumstances  a  man's  life  is  more  likely  to  be  a  good, 
pure,  and  useful  one,  free  from  degrading  associates 
and  influences,  if  he  has  beside  him  a  wise  and  loving 
wife,  and  is  hedged  round  by  a  happy  home  circle. 
Now,  for  the  woman's  side  of  the  question. 
Are  there  ever  cases  in  which  an  early  mar- 
riage is  desirable  for  her  ?  As  has  been 
before  remarked,  most  girls  when  married,  leave 
freedom  and  irresponsibility  for  care  and  re- 
Bponsibility  ;  still,  we  must  remember,  some,  even 
while  unmarried,  have  no  such  sheltered  home-life. 
The  young  girl  may  be  motherless,  with  the  weight 
of  a  large  family  of  younger  brothers  andsibters  rest- 
ing on  her  delicate  shoulders.  She  may  have  an  im- 
provident father  and  much  pecuniary  care  ;  or  she 
may  be  fatherless,  with  a  foolish,  incapable,  or  invalid 
mother.  She  may  have  no  home  but  that  of  a  wild, 
good-for-nothing  brother  ;  or  she  may,  as  sometimes 
happens,  be  left  totally  homeless  and  unjirovided  for. 
In  any  of  these,  or  numberless  other  instances 
(though,  of  course,  she  may  be  a  sad  loss  to  the  home 
in  which  she  has  previously  filled  so  important  a 
place),  an  eaily  ha;)py  marriage  is  an  inestimable 
blessing,  as  far  as  the  girl's  individual  interests  are 
concerned,  provided,  as  I  have  before  said,  that 
iidequate  means  are  secured  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
aew  household  in  that  position  of  life  to  which  the 
master  and  mistress  have  been  accu.'stomed.  or  to  I 


The  following  Conundrum,  by  Thomas  Watters, 
Tullyraghan,  Castleblayney,  has  been  awarded  the 
Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  offered  in  the  Penny  Despatch 
«£  April  17  :— 

I. 

The  other  afternoon  as  we 

Enjoyed  a  cup  of  good  bobea, 

I  noticed  that  each  time  the  cup 

Was  from  the  table  lifted  up. 

The  latter  quickly  underwent 

A  change  that  caused  astonishment. 

In  sooth,  I  say,  a  wondrous  change, 

for  was  it  not  surpa.'^sing  strange 

To  see  the  board  on  which  were  spread 

The  cups  and  saucers ,  butter,  bread, 

Transformed  into  such  a  state 

That  it  was  fit  to  masticate  ? 

But  let  it  not  be  understood 

That  it  was  palatable  food  ; 

For  certainly  I  should  decline 

On  such  hard  fare  to  lunch  or  dine. 

Ingenous  readers,  cm  you  see 

How  when  you  have  imbibed  your  tea 

The  table  may  be  eaten  too  ? 

Explain  the  mystery.    Adieu  ! 

SOLUTION. 

If  fiom  the  "  tea-table"  you  take 
The  first  written  letter,  the  T, 
You  will  see  if  you're  but  wide  awake 


The  remainder  will  '"  eatable"  be. 
And  now,  let  me  ciiution  you  all 

Against  using  this  singular  diet- 
Tour  teeth  will  undoubtedly  fall  ' 

Or  stick  in  the  v.'ood  Lf  you  try  it, 

'^e  select  the  following  : — 
II 

Pray,  tell  to  me,  ye  passing  *?iiie, 
If  I  this  week  should  win  the  prize— 
If  this  my  venture  should  prove  witty. 
In  what  renowned  Eastern  city 
Whose  story's  told  in  thrilling  lay 
Should  I  be  found  without  delay  ? 
But  if  I  fail — oh,  direful  thought  ! 
With  dreadful  disappointment  fraught—- 
Why  would  my  o'erwhelming  fate 
Be  worse  by  far  to  contemplate 
Than  hers  from  oif  whose  hTow  was  torn 
The  royal  diadem  she'd  proudly  worn  J 

The  answer  to  this  query's  plain, 
If  I  the  prize  should  chance  to  gain, 
Where'er  we  differ,  you'll  allow 
I'd  find  myself  in  luck  now  (Lucknow)  j 
But  should  I  fail — heart-rending  fata, 
More  sad  than  hers  who  sat  of  late 
On  Spanish  throne  with  haughty  pride 
For  one  crown's  alone  to  her  denied. 
Whilst  I'd  lose'Jwo  !  Hyacinth, 

III, 

My  gipsy  lass,  wi'  lang,  mirk  hair, 

An'  snaw-white  teeth,  an'  cheerfu'  e'c, 

0,  look  upan  a  jo  wad  wear 

Thee  in  his  heart  while  time  wad  be, 
And  love  for  a'  eternity. 

The  white  man  lo'es  the  lassie  fair, 
And  seldom  ca's  the  darkie  wife ; 

But  be  mine  ain,  and  I  shall  daur 
The  pearly  deep,  the  battle's  strife— 
Sae  I  mair  happy  mak'  thy  life. 

Tho'  beauty's  smilo  an'  genial  air 
(Which  won  me  f  ■  Ae  mysel'  awa') 

Inspire  my  mut-e  her  crest  to  rear. 

Thy  heart's  more  deathfu'  still  than  a'— 
Than  a'  thy  {.ear  and  features  braw. 

Then,  lassie,  in  the  camp  ewer  there, 

My,  "fashionably  dressed  young  well, 

A  poet's  name  I  cull  wi'  eare 

To  help  me  what  thou  art  to  tell — 

ANSWEB. 

Be  mine,  wilt  thou  be  mine,  Campbell  ? 

ROLLDf. 


THE  CHILD  AT  PRAYEPv. 
I  heard  a  cherub  child,  one  night. 

Repeat  her  evening  prayer  ; 
I  beard  lier  ask  for  One  above 

To  keep  her  in  His  care. 

She  knelt  beside  a  mother's  knee. 

With  face  upturned  to  heaven  ; 
I  wondered  if  that  darling  one 

Had  sins  to  be  forgiven. 
Jier  little  bauds  together  clasped — 

Her  heart  so  free  from  guile— 

I'orgive  my  sins,"slie  sweetly  lisped; 

Make  me,  oh.  Lord,  Thy  child  1/ 

A  tear  bedimmeJ  the  mother's  eyes. 

As  she  smoothed  a  sliining  curl, 
Andthouglit  oi  the  thorns  that  yet  might  wait 

In  the  path  of  her  trusting  girl — 
Of  all  the  scalding  tt  ars  of  care. 

Of  sorrow,  grief  and  woe  ; 
The  lot  of  many  a  pilgrim  one 

Who  journeys  hei'e  below, 

What  wisdom  in  the  AU-wiseOne, 

To  hide  from  our  dim  eyes 
The  burdens  that  our  hearts  must  bear, 

That  in  each  life-path  lies  ! 
Were  we  to  know  of  blighted  hopes — 

How  oft  betrayed  our  trust— 
And  that  our  idols,  one  by  one, 

Most  soon  return  to  dust- 
Bright  Hope  her  soft,  deluding  song 

VVould  siug  to  U3  ill  vain  ; 
Within  our  hearts  no  answering  chords 

VVould  echo  back  the  strain. 


A  semi-official  note  Las  been  cammunicated  to  the 
Paris  newspapers  denying  the  assertion  of  the  Ger- 
man Press  relative  to  an  accelerated  organisation  and 
mobilisation  of  the  French  army.  It  also  contradicts 
a  report  of  the  concentration  of  cavalry  on  the 
eastern  frontier. 
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TO  COmiESPON  DENTS. 

*,*  Letters  are  not  ansv.-ered  until  at  least  ton  days  after 
they  are  received  ;  and  occasionally,  owing  to  their  num- 
ber, some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinctly  what,  if  any, 
remuneration  they  expect  for  their  contributions.  Atten- 
tion to  tills  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  where  stamps  are  en- 
closed for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we  hold  ourselves 
responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal,  and  contributors 
should  keep  copies  of  them;  but,  if  our  rule  is  complied 
with,  we  take  every  care  to  return  them  safely,  if  f uund 
unsuitable. 

^■^.-.■v•v^.-\.■w.v•^.'^■^.^.'\.^.-vx■^.^^^^.^.■^'^.■^'^.■^  -vxw'v  ^.^.-^•^'^.■^'^.■v.^.->  "^.^.^^"^ 

Limerick.— Write  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  11 
Cannon-row,  Westmuister,  London.  You  must  h»  in 
average  health  to  pass. 

H.  Blake.— We  never  heard  of  a  Life  of  the  late  George 

Henry  Moore.  You  can  buy  books  on  phrenology  in 

any  bookshop  Mitchel's  Speeches  can  be  had  at  the, 

Nation  Office.  Chesterfield's  Letters  can  be  ordered 

from  any  good  bookseller. 

F.— "Horn  of  plenty"  is  a  phrase  used  to  denote  anything 
Cfipable  of  affording  an  abundant  Supply.  Among  the 
ancient  poets  the  cornucopia  was  a  horn  out  of  which 
pro  eeded  plenty  of  all  things,  by  a  particular  privilege 
which  Jupiter  gi-anted  his  nurse.  The  real  sense  of  the 
fable  is  that  in  Lybia  there  is  a  little  territory,  shaped 
not  unlike  a  bullock's  horn,  exceedingly  fertile,  given  by 
King  Ammon  to  his  daughter  Analtheas,  whom  the  poets 
ieignto  have  been  .Jupiter's  nnrse. 

L.  S.  D. — A  Benedick  is  a  sportive  designation  for  a  new- 
icarric'l  man.  In  Shakespeare's  comedy  of  "  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,"  it  is  the  name  of  the  character  who 
afreets  to  hold  the  marriage  state  in  special  contempt.  It 
may  not  bo  amiss  to  note  that  Benedick  is  afterwards 
brought  to  quite  an  opposite  way  of  thinking,  and  mar- 
ries Beatrice,  to  whom  his  conversion  is  owing. 

R- — The  U30  of  the  expression,  "your  humble  servant" 
came  fir.st  into  England  on  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary, 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  The  phrase  is  derived 
from  Votre  tres  humhle  sereitmir. 

The  O'MuRPuy.— See  reply  to  "  Limerick." 

A  Young  Adjiirer.— Lank  hair  may  be  crisped  by  using  a 
tongs. 

Moss.— Constant  practice  from  a  good  copy  must  improvo 

your  handwriting. 

Shakespeare.— "  He  draws  it  on  the  drawer,  where,  in- 
deed, there  is  no  need,"  means  a  man  draws  his  sword 
on  another  who  has  already  dravm  his.  The  meaning  is 
clear  from  the  context  Qltomeo  and  Juliet). 

S — "The  lion's  share,"  is  a  term  applied  to  the  greater  por- 
tion of  power,  authority,  or  possession  which  one  indi- 
vidual engrosses,  to  the  deprivation  of  others.  The  origin 
is  a  fable  of  Pho^dru3,  of  the  lion  in  partnership,  who 
is  represented  as  appropriating  the  largest  share  of  spoil 
to  himself, 

A.  W.  S. — The  cardinal  virtues,  are  justice,  Iprndonco, 
temperance,  fortitude.  The  term  cardinal  signifies, 
in  a  general  sense,  pre-eminence.  It  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  cardo,  a  hinge ;  and  hence  these  virtues 
arc  reckoned  as  those  on  which  all  others  hang,  or  are 
dependent. 

A  Woman  Scorned.— London  offers  the  best  field  for 

merit  of  every  kind ;  but  we  cannot  ^all  live  in  London. 
Jaso.x. — If  you  are  a  minor,  an  action  cannot  lie  against 

yon.  W  e  do  not  believe  much  in  hair  restoratives. 

U.'nDINE. — The  legend  ruus  that  the.<jiant's  Causeway  was 

built  by  Fin  M'Cool.  Contimne  to  discharge  your 

household  duties.  Aid  shy  people  as  much  as  possible, 

but  aid  them  in  a  quiet  wsy. 
"  Candidate." — This  word  is  fromtthe  Latin;  it  is  retained 
in  modern  times,  though  the  reason  for  which  it  was 
adopted  no  longer  exists,  and  is  not  even  generally 
known.  Among  the  various  intians  employed  by  the  Ko- 
reans to  secure  the  election  of  propur  persons  to  public 
employments  they  required  that  those  who  aspired  to 
them  should  be  clothed  in  white  {candidati)  when  they 
canvassed  the  tribes,  and,,  as  was  customary,  proclaimed 
ihoir  exploits,  and  exhibfited  any  wounds  they  had  re- 
reived  in  the  service  of  their  countsy.  It  was  considered 
that  with  such  a  dress— a'a;ording  to  some,  the  only  gar- 
Bent  used  on  these  occasions — it  would  not  bo  easy  to 
•arry  about  the  means  of  'bribery.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
precaution  taken  to  secvrre  tlie  selection  of  efficient  public 
servants.  Those  who /aspired  to  ofiicos  in  the  State  were 
obliged  to  pass  two  years  in  probationary  service,  and, 
when  actually  appoiuted,  to.  spend  lAve  months  in  the 


performance  of  their  duties,  bnfnre  tl;rir  apiJoUilraent-! 
were  confiruiod.    Nevertheless,  bvihery  and  cormption 
were  as  prevalent  then  as  in  modern  times. 
A  Sad  Fellow.— The  two  parties  must  live  in  the  same 
parish  while  tliey  arc  lu  ing  "  called  ;"  or  the  the  b^iims 
must  be  published  in  both  parishes  i:'  they  live  in  difior- 
ent  ones.    No  certificate  of  baptism  is  necessary. 
Very  Anxious.— See  reply  to  Limciick. 
A  Lover  op  the  Despatch.— There  is  no  objection  to  an 
Irishman.    The  pay  in  the  Australian  Police  Force  Ls  very 
much  better  than  in  our  constabulary. 
B.  R.  W. — "  Cat's  paw"  is  a  person  who  is  pu.9hed  forward 
in  the  place  of  another,  to  do  that  which  he  is  either 
afraid  or  ashauu  d  to  venture  upon  himiiolf    This  term 
arose  from  a  pretty  well-known  anccd  te,  lo  the  follow- 
ing effect  -.—Monkeys  were  at  one  time  iiidispen3.->ble 
rquisites  in  kitchens,  to  turn  the  spit  on  which  meat  was 
roasting.    One  of  these  animals,  while  attending  in  the 
kitchen  of  a  Spanish  don,  took  a  fancy  to  tome  che^itnuts 
that  were  roasting  on  the  bars  of  the  grate.   The  cunning 
animal,  however  much  he  desired  the  dainty ,  did  not 
like  to  expose  himself  to  the  danger  of  being  burnt ;  but 
-   soon  surmounted  the  difliculy,  for,  seeing  a  cat  fr.:;t  asleep 
before  the  fire,  he  seized  hol.l  of  one  of  her  p.aW3,  and 
with  it  withdrew  the  coveted  chestnuts. 
Annie  Diamond. — "  Palm;un  qui  meruit  fer.at"  means 
"Let  him  wear  the  palm  who  merits  it."   Write  to  the 
manager  of  the  Freeman's  Journal. 
Valda  Feuranii.  —Mourning  is  worn  for  a  first  cousin,. 

 You  can  commence  sineuig  at  your  age,  but  do  not' 

strain  your  voice.  Proficiency  is  attained  by  regular  prac- 
tice. 

Laura.— Coal  tar  soap  is  good  for  tl'.o  skin.— Writing  is 

easily  improved  by  practising  from  a  good  copy. 
L.  L.— The  word  "lady"  is  an  abbrevi-.tinn  of  the  .'^a^on 
LafTday,  which  signifies  Breadgiver.    Ti:e  mistress  of  a 
manor,  at  a  time  v.ht'n  affliicut  families  resided  con- 
stantly at  their  country  mansrions,  was  nccus-tomod,  once 
a  week  or  oftencr,  to  distribute  am.ong  the  poor  a  certain 
quantity  of  bread.    The  widow  and  the  orphan  rose  up 
and  "  called  her  blessed"— the  destitute  and  the  afflicted 
recounted  her  praises  ;  all  classes  of  the  poor  embalmed 
her  in  their  affections  as  the  Laffd.ay— the  giver  of  bread 
and  the  dispenser  of  comfort — a  sort  of  miuisterxiig  angel 
in  a  world  of  sorrow. 
M.D. — Lord  O'Hagan  is  not  now  a  judge.    He  is  an  ex- 
Chancellor.    He  was  born  in  Belfast.    Wo  do  not  know 
what  his  father  was  ;  but  he  was  humble. 
Jane  Bruen. — To  kill  cockroaches  mix  a  teacupful  of 
burned  plaster  of  Paris  with  double  the  quantity  of  oat- 
meal, and  add  a  little  sugar.    Scatter  it  over  the  floor. 
A  Friend  op  the  Despatch —Carlton's  Sketch  of  Red- 
mond O'Hanlon  is  the  best  extant. 
Juror. — "  A  man  of  straw"  is  a  person  without  either 
means  or  position ;  one  holding  so  uncertain  a  rank  in 
society  as  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  person  without 
responsibility  or  trustworthiness.     Many  years  ago  the 
English  courts  of  law  were  info.ntcd  by  a  race  of  men 
commonly  called  straw-shoos,  who  sold  themselves  to 
give  any  evidence  upon  oath  that  might  bo  required. 
These  men  stalked  about  the  purlieus  of  the  courts  with 
a  straw  in  one  shoe,  as  a  sign  that  they  wanted  employment 
as  witnesses,  and  wore  open  to  treat  with  any  one  who 
chose  to  bid  for  their  services. 
AReader  of  the  Despatch.— You  must  consult  a  doctor 

 A  telegraph  clerk  must  pass  a  general  examination. 

Ignorance.- Write  on  one  side,  write  plainly  and  briefiy, 
and  address  to  the  Editor. 

K.  If  your  sweetheart  gives  you  whiskey  to  drink  she  has 

very  little  sense,  and  is  not  to  be  admired. 
J.  C.  K.— Title-pages  are  issued  with  our  Monthly  Parts. 
P.  W.  F.— See  reply  to  "  Limerick." 

King  William.— See  a  chiropodist.  Use  a  sponge  and 

warm  water  for  the  face,  aud  soap  for  the  body. 
Edmund  Standen.— Raise  your  hat  in  return,  by  all  means, 
 New  Zealand  ought  to  suit.  Your  writing  is  tole- 
rable for  an  office. 
E.  O.  S.  says  :— "  I  am  engaged,  butattimos  my  fiancee  acts 
tovfardB  me  as  rone  but  the  most  distant  stranger 
would  ;  aud  v/hen  I  ask  her  if  she  does  this  because 
she  wants  the  engagement  broken,  the  answer  is  al- 
ways, '  Do  as  you  please  about  breaking  it ;  but  if  you 
wish  to  please  mo,  I  say  No.'  Now,  if  you  were  in  my 
place,  what  would  you  do  ?"  It  is  impossible  for  one  to 
say  what  he  would  do  ur.der  provocation.  A  man  who  is 
provoked  or  annoyed  is  apt  to  act  unwis>jly,  if  he  acts  at 
all,  while  in  such  a  disturbed  state.  Your  case  must  be 
decided  on  general  principles,  as  laid  doTi  n  by  peopl.? 
who  are  in  mental  equipoise.   Voq  should  let  the  young 


h.'Xy  al'yn.',  ai:-.!  not  keep  botheiing  h.,r  about  breaking  ofiE  , 
the  engagement.  Young  people  not  unfrcquently  have 
their  sca-'ons  of  dcpre-  sion,  when  they  are  unable  to 
make  as  great  a  show  of  afrcction  as  a  jezlons  and  exact- 
ing lover,  who  is  on  the  watch  for  symptoms  of  coldness, 
may  demand.  Look  out  for  your  own  heart,  and  let  tha 
girl's  alone. 

C.  S.  asks  for  a  cure  for  sprains.  Nothiijg  so  well  relieves  the 
severe  pain  often  consequent  upon  such  injuries  as  tincture 
of  arnica,  in  the  proportion  of  six  drachms  or  one  ounce 
to  a  pint  of  cold  water.  Let  this  bo  used  as  a  lotion  and 
contautly  applied.  If  the  arnica  be  procured  from  any 
respectable  cliemi- 1,  it  will  generally  be  four.d,that  all 
l)ain,  s\ve'.lin.;s,  and  discoloration  will  s.-on  cense.  Su'oje- 
queutly,  and  to  relieve  the  wealrncss  aud  stiffness  of  ti  e 
injured  parts,  elastic  bandages  should  be  used  ;  these, 
if  well  adjusted,  combined,  of  cour.se,  with  rest,  and  that 
cardinal  virtue— patience,  will  effect  a  cure. 
Busy.— Outside  write,  "  Gunn  aud  Co.,"  or  "Cramer  and 

Co.;"  and  inside  begin,  "Gentlemen." 
RoSAliELLE.— Let  yo-dr  head  alone. 

Joseph  S.  W.  (RoscreaX— V.'e  know  nothing  about  the 

Leeds  Exhibition.  The  last  Dublin  Exhibition  wad 

opened  in  June,  1S73.- — See  reply  to  "Limerick."  

Apprentices  must  be  over  10. 
Sarsfield. — We  cannot  help  you  further. 
EnM.si  DuDLEiGii.— It  matters  little  whether  you  c»U  or 

not.   It  is-  no  great  harm  in  any  event. 
Inquirer.— See  reply  to  "  Limerick." 
ANDY.— In  all  probability  the  advertisement  is  a  sham. 
Despair.— Come  up  to  town  and  go  to  Steevens'  Hospital, 

and  you  can  see  a  doctor  for  nothing. 
Fanny.— Wash  your  fac3  in  tepid  water  with  a  sponpe. 

Use  no  soap.  To  get  thin,  avoid  sugar  and  malt 

drinks  ;  rise  early  and  take  exercise.  Cosn-etics  are 

injuvicus. 

A  Lover  of  the  DESPATcn.— Ccn.=ult  any  of  the  daily 
papers,  and  you  wiU  find  dentist's  advertisements  is 
number. 

A  Ne"V  Reader.— Paleness  is  not  to  be  removed  if  it  ie 

natural.  "  Lady  Audley's  Stcret"  is  considered  Misi 

Braddon's  best.  Marehal  llacllahon's  ancestors  came 

from  Tipperary. 
Inquirer.—"  The  Battle  of  Dorking"  is  the  title  of  a  Uttle 
squib  describing  an  imagirary  invasion  of  Ecglajid  by  the 
Prussians. 
Daisy.-Sco  reply  to  "  Lime:  i  ;k." 

Ejiily  M'Nauchten. — The  Daily  Telegraph  would  suit 
you  best.  The  terms  would  c'epend  on  your  success.  You 
could  begin  on  any,  or  none. 
A  Constant  Reader  — In  ycur  own  drav\ ingroom  you 
should  rise  when  anybody  e:  tors.  You  need  not  knock 
at  your  own  door  or  at  anybody  else's  once  inside  the 

house.  Cardinal  Jlanning  will  be  heard  of  at  "The 

Palace,  vrestmictter." 
Amicus  (Castlebellingham).— The  Guarantee  Society  adver- 
tises in  the  daily  papers. 
Swallow.— See  reply  to  "  Limerick." 
Une  Veuve. — The  Building  Society  is  in  Dame-street. 
Marion. — Y'ou  should  not  drink  tea  more  than  twice  a  day. 

 Writing  pretty  fair. 

Josephine. — Your  writing  is  excellent. 

iNQUisiTiYB  Katie.— Seo  reply  to  L'meiick.  Writing 

good. 

J.  M.  A.— Y'ou  must  make  yonr  lady  fond  of  you  th.e  best 

way  you  can.  Wash  your  feet  often  in  cold  water. 

R.  I.  C. — The  carte  is  that  of  a  line  manly  fellow. 
A  Reader— See  rei;ly  to  "  Limerick." 
Maggie  F  — Pomade  does  d.iikon  the  hair.  Heavy  eye- 
brows are  considered  becoming.  Dreams  have  no 

meanini. 

Marian.— Y'ou  are  too  good  for  hun.    Keep  your  temper, 
and  salute  him  as  ho  salutes  you. 

Declined  with  Thanks  :— "  Untrue;"  "  Thore  old 
Son^s  ;"  "The  Withered  Bouquet ;"  "  Withered  Leaves ;" 
"  Eracstina ;"  "  Nellie's  Prophecy  ;"  "  Wyaiiliam  .Manor;" 
"  .\lter  three  Years;  '  "  LiUy  liorne  ;"  "  Truebearte<l ;" 
"Annie  Vernon;"  "  Aui.t's  Stoiy;"  '"To  a  Birthday  in 
Spring;"  "  F.ucv.ell ;"  " 5Iother can  do  .\j.ytl:.:ig  ;"  "The 
Mirror  Cavern :"  "Remembrance;"  "The  Legend  of  the 
Daffodil  ;■•  "  The  Miller  s  Daughter." 
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NO.  19.   VOL.  III. 

A  WOMAN  SCORNED. 


E,  OWENS  BLACKBUENE, 

AUTHOR  OF   "  DICK  -WILKIN'S  BANSHEE,"  "  PAID  IN 
POTEEN,"  ETC.,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Whon  we  meet  at  any  time  again. 
Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our  brows 
That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. 

Whsn  Margaret  Carroll  left  Herbert  Blake,  she  did 
not  go  back  at  ones  to  Mrs.  Flanagan's,  she  wandered 
ilong  the  well-known  lonely  shore,  unheeding  where 
she  went,  and  at  last  sat  down  behind  a  cliff  t-o  think. 
Yes,  to  think  out  a  scheme  of  vengeance.  She  had 
determined  upon  retaliation,  but  how  was  it  to  be 
accomplished  ?  She  was  only  a  poor,  ignorant,  de- 
fenceless outcast,  as  she  felt  most  bitterly  —  every- 
one's hand  against  her  ;  no  pity  ;  no  sympathy  for 
her  from  anyone.  The  iron  entered  into  her  soul, 
and  made  her  mind  a  very  hell.  Her  feeling  of 
shame  and  sense  of  disgrace  urged  her  to  leave  Kil- 
bellan  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  did  so  she 
might  lose  her  chance  of  keeping  Herbert  in 
view.  For  hours  she  sat  there,  recalling  eveiy  word 
Herbert  had  said  to  her  that  morning.  Her  heart 
wa'}  sore  within  her,  and  from  out  her  bewildered 
mind  she  could  not  evolve  a  single  feasible  plan 
T.  herewith  to  manage  to  earn  a  living  and  yet  remain 
in  the  neighbourhood.  She  did  not  care  to  return  to 
Mrs.  Flanagan's.  The  old  woman  had  not  been  espe- 
ciaDv  inviting  in  her  manner  the  evening  before. 
Slowly  the  painful  truth  that  she  had  no  legal  claim 
upon  Herbert  forced  itself  upon  her  unwilling  mind. 
A  few  hours  before  and  she  would  have  willingly  cast 
herself  into  the  waters  which  seethed  a  few  yards 
away  from  her  ;  but  now  Herbert's  cruel  words 
burned  like  fire  and  branded  themselves  upon  her 
brain,  turning  all  that  in  her  had  been  soft  and  wo- 
manly to  bitterness  and  a  fierce  desire  for  revenge. 

"  I  know  what  I'll  do,"  she  soliloquised.  "  I'll 
go  up  up  t'  me  ould  Aunt  Peggy,  me  mother's  sisther 
that  lives  in  the  stable-yard  at  Lady  Blake's  an 
minds  the  fowl.  She's  ould,  an'  she'll  be  glad  t'  have 
me,  mebbs,  t'  help  her,  an'  I'll  be  in  the  way  av 
hearin'  any  news  an'  puttin'  a  spoke  in  his  wheel ; 
for,  as  I'm  a  livin'  woman,  he'll  rue  the  day  he 
scorned  me." 

Gathering  her  cloak  about  her,  Margaret  arose  and 
bent  her  steps  in  the  direction  of  Benmore  Castle. 
On  her  way  thither  she  met  more  than  one  acquaint- 
ance, and  several  times  had  to  run  the  •  gauntlet  of 
rather  close  questioning.  But  she  was  equal  to  it. 
Her  strong,  impulsive,  Celtic  nature — quick  to  love 
or  quick  to  hate — quick  to  take  up  a  cue — told  her 
instinctively  that  she  must  put  a  bold  face  on  the 
matter  and  brave  it  out.  Moreover,  what  did  she 
care  much  now  for  anything.  As  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned ? — the  world  was  at  an  end. 

Peggy  Murtagh  was  the  widow  of  a  former  favour- 
ite huntscQan  of  Sir  Cecil  Blake's.  Tom  Murtagh 
iiad  broken  his  neck  one  day  at  a  fox  hunt,  and  Sir 
Cecil,  by  wej  of  comp«&8&tiua  for  his  loss,  granted 
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Peggy  the  two  rooms  at  the  back  of  the  stable-yard 
for  life.  Here  the  old  woman  had  lived  alone  for 
fifteen  years  ;  she  was  now  deaf,  rheumatic,  and 
nearly  blind.  Indeed,  aU  her  senses  were  more  or 
less  impaired  by  age,  solitude,  and  a  life  of  hard 
work  ;  so  that  when  Margaret  came  to  her  with  a  ca- 
suistical story,  begging  to  be  allowed  to  live  with 
her  and  representing  the  value  she  would  undoubt- 
edly be,  old  Peggy  gladly  welcomed  her,  and  believed 
her  story. 

"  Troth,  Marget,  yer  a  foolish  girl  t'  stay  in  the 
naborhood,"  said  Mrs.  Flanagan  to  her  one  day  as 
they  walked  along  the  road.  "  I'm  doin'  me  best 
for  yeb,  denyin'  there's  any  truth  in  what  any  wan 
sez — an'  Foxy  does  the  same  ;  so,  my  jewil,  the 
people  doesn't  know  what  to  think — in  particklar  be- 
cause yer  livin'  up  at  Sir  Cecil's." 

"  I  don't  care  what  any  wan  sez,"  replied  Mar- 
garet sullenly,  "it's  little  matther  t'  me — I  don't 
keep  company  wid  no  wan  now  ;  I  help  me  ould 
aunt,  and  seldom  go  out  o'  the  yard." 

It  was  even  as  Margaret  had  said.  She  had  be- 
come sullen  and  reserved  in  her  manner.  As  the 
weeks  wore  on,  people  became  accustomed  to  seeing 
her  about  her  auut's  dwelling,  but  no  one  ever 
guessed  that  the  handsome,  wild-looking  girl  who 
fed  the  pigs  and  the  poultry,  or  sat  quietly  knitting 
by  the  hour  together,  was  torturing  her  maddened 
brain  for  some  plan  by  which  to  be  revenged  upon 
Herbert  Blake. 

Castle  Ffrench  looked  deserted  after  Jack's  fune- 
ral ;  Mrs.  Coddington  had  insisted  upon  taking  Sally 
away  to  Dublin  with  her.  The  good  lady  was  not  a 
little  disconcerted  at  Herbert  Blake's  open  avowal  of 
his  engagement  to  her  niece.  As  a  suitor,  Anthony 
Skerrett  dropped  out  of  the  ranks,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  little  lady  he  would  havie  honoured 
with  his  hand,  solacing  himself  with  the  thought 
that,  when  business  affairs  came  to  be  wound  up, 
both  she  and  Herbert  might  possibly  cry  to  him  for 
the  respite  he  determined  not  to  grant. 

Sally  knew  that  Jack  had  been  wild  ;  but,  natu- 
rally enough,  had  no  idea  of  where  his  money  came 
from.  He  always  seemed  to  have  plenty  ;  always 
supplied  her  plentifully  and  ungrudgingly.  She 
knew  she  was  entitled  to  a  large  sum  of  money  upon 
coming  of  age,  but  as  to  how  it  was  invested  she 
was  totally  ignorant.  Mr.  Coddington  asked  her 
some  question,  but  finding  he  was  not  likely  to  get 
much  information  from  her  upon  that  subject,  he 
took  upon  himself  the  management  of  her  aifairs, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  country  solicitor  who 
managed  the  legal  business  of  the  family,  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  Jack's  papers. 

With  a  perturbed  mind,  Mr.  Coddington  returned 
to  Olympia-square  one  evening  and  sent  for  his  wife, 
who  entered  the  study  alone. 

"  Mary,  my  dear,  this  is  a  terrible  piece  of  busi- 
ness I"  exclaimed  the  little  man,  fussily  poking  the 
fire. 

"  What  is  it,  John  ?"  asked  his  wife  in  some  alarm. 

"  Why  just  this.  Baker  and  I  have  just  been 
winding  up  Jack  Ffrench's  affairs,  and  we  find  that, 
not  content  with  squandering  away  his  own  property, 
and  haying  mortgaged  erery  acre  belonging  to  Castle 


Ffrench,  he  has  speculated  with  nearly  all  Sally  • 
money,  and  the  girl  will  not  have  a  hundred  a  year 
left." 

Mrs.  Coddington  sat  down  and  stared  at  her  hu3« 
band  in  mute  surprise. 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,"  continued  John,  "  that 
sneaking  Skerrett  is  the  largest  creditor.  What  do 
you  think  he  has  proposed  to  me  in  that  letter  ?  Read 
it,"  and  he  handed  the  missive  to  his  wife. 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  it,"  said  she,  with  a  gesture 
of  disgust.  "  I  guess  very  well  what  it  is  about  ;  he 
wants  to  marry  Sally." 

"  Right,  my  dear,  as  you  always  are,"  exclaimed 
John  admiringly  and  approvingly.  "  He  said  he'd 
withdraw  his  claim  if  Sally  would  fulfil  her  promise 
to  marry  him." 

"  She  never  promised  to  do  so." 

"  I  know  that,  and  so  I  told  him.  Moreover,  I't« 
paid  him." 

"  John  !" 

"  Yes,  my  wife,  we'll  make  Sally  our  own  until  wo 
give  her  to  a  good  husband." 

"  John,  you  are  very  good,"  and  Mrs.  Coddington, 
a  woman  not  easOy  moved  to  tears,  stood  up  and 
kissed  her  kind,  true-hearted  husband. 

"  Come,  come,  Mary,"  said  he,  with  a  suspicious 
moisture  in  his  eyes,  "  this  is  between  you  and  me, 
use  your  woman's  tact  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  her 
loss  from  little  Sally.  Come  in,"  he  added,  as  a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  study  door. 

"  The  very  man  I  wanted  to  see  I"  exclaimed  John, 
as  Herbert  Blake  entered. 

Two  hours  later  Mrs.  Coddington  sat  with  Sally  in 
her  luxurious  dressingroom.  Very  pure  and  sweet 
the  girl  looked  in  her  heavy  mourning,  unrelieved  by 
a  scrap  of  white,  save  her  snowy  hands.  There  were 
traces  of  tears  upon  the  elder  lady's  face,  and  a  scorn- 
ful compression  of  her  Hps,  as,  laying  her  hand  upon 
Sally's,  she  said  abruptly  : 

"  Sally,  Herbert  Blake  was  here  to-day." 

She  started,  coloured  violently,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Here  1  and  I  did  not  see  him  I  How  is  that, 
aunt  ?" 

"  Your  uncle  and  I  thought  it  better  that  you 

should  not." 

"  May  I  ask  why  ?"  was  the  rather  indignant  ques« 
tion.  "  You  know  Herbert  Blake  is  to  be  my  hus- 
band." 

Mrs.  Coddington  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then 
exclaimed  : 

"  My  child,  your  uncle  and  I  look  upon  ourselves  a» 
your  parents  now,  and  consequently  have  your  inter- 
est at  heart.  I  have  a  painful  duty  to  perform,  but 
it  would  not  be  just  or  kind  to  you  if  I  were  to  shirk 
it.  Sally,  Herbert  Blake  wanted  your  money,  not 
yourself." 

"  Gro  on,"  said  Sally,  looking  steadily  at  her  aunt, 
"  prove  your  words." 

"  I  will,  dear.  Mr.  Baker  and  your  tincle  have  tho- 
roughly investigated  Jack's  affairs,  and  they  fijid  he 
has  made  away  with  your  fortune." 

The  girl's  white  face  became  whiter,  but  Bbe  ut« 
tered  no  word. 

"  This  came  to  Herbert  Blake's  ears  ;  he  came  at 
once  to  your  uncle  to  leara  the  real  facts  of  the  caae, 
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and,  Sally,  my  darling,  he  is  utterly  cuutemptible. 
When  he  heard  all,  he  said  he  would  no  longer  be  a 
candidate  for  the  honour  of  your  hand,  as  he  was  too 
poor  to  marry  a  penniless  wife." 

"  Did  he  ask  to  see  me  ?"  The  question  was  put 
in  a  steady  voice. 

"  No,  my  child.  Before  he  came  in  your  uncle  and 
I  had  determined  to  keep  the  loss  of  your  money  a 
secret^your  are  out  child  now,  and  what  we  have  is 
yours.  Had  Herbert  Blake  known  this  he  possibly 
would  not  have  withdrawn  from  his  engagement.  As 
it  is,  my  darling,  you  have  now  seen  him  in  his  true 
colours.    I  never  trusted  him." 

"  I  did,"  said  Sally  quietly,  but  wearily.  "Aunt, 
I  thank  you  and  uncle  John,  but  you  must  leave  me 
now." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


D'ARCY'S  WIFE. 


CHAPTER  I, 

DRn'INO  A  WIFE  INSANE, 

"  And  he  believes  it  V 

There  Was  a  triumphant  eagerness  in  the  woman's 
tones,  and  Reginald  D'Arcy  smiled  as  he  answered  : 

"  Yes.  At  first  he  repulsed  me  with  scorn  ;  but, 
when  I  re-approached  him,  as  wily  as  the  serpent, 
with  proofs  as  strong  as  holy  writ,  he  gave  up.  His 
eyes  flashed  fire,  and  had  Edith  Devon  been  there,  I 
fear  he  would  have  killed  her.  I  never  saw  man  in 
such  a  passion." 

•'  I  should  not  have  mourned  at  such  a  cata- 
strophe, I  am  sure,"  returned  Maud  Arlington.  "  I 
wish  she  had  never  been  born.  He  will  turn  from 
her  now  V 


At  that  moment  a  footstep  fell  upon  D'Arcy'i  eare, 
and  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Who  can  it  be  '< '  he  whispered,  almost  gasped, 
staring  inquiringly,  fearfully,  into  Maud  Arlington's 
face.    "  It  cannot  be — " 

"There!  there!"  shrieked  the  adventuress,  pointing 
to  the  tall  green  hedge  bushes.  "  It  is  she — Mabel 
— your  wife." 

With  a  terribleimprecation  Reginald  D'Arcy  turned 
and  beheld  the  pale  face  of  his  wife  peering  through 
the  hedges. 

In  the  presence  of  the  devoted  woman  whose  affec- 
tion he  had  heartlessly  abused,  D'Arcy  trembled  like 
an  aspen  leaf,  and  before  he  recovered  his  composuee 
the  ghostly  face  had  vanished. 

''She's  gone!"  said  Maud  Arlington,  drawing  a 
breath  of  relief.  "  Do  you  think  she  has  heard  any- 
thing V' 

"  Heaven  knows  !"  gasped  D'Arcy.  "  I  wish  she 
were  in  the  tomb,  or  the  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 
For  months  I  have  tried  to  drive  her  mad,  but  some- 
how or  other  she  keeps  her  senses  iu  spite  of  me. 
Maud,  you  must  leave  our  house  now." 

"  Where  shall  1  go  ?"  she  asked. 

"  To  Miss  Van  Ardson's.  To-morrow  night  at  the 
ball,  you  shall  meet  David  Greenfield,  and  from  your 
home  you  can  complete  the  conquest." 

"Yes,  yes,"  returned  the  adventuress,  a  tremor 
flitting  over  her  frame.  "  I  wouldn't  remain  beneath 
the  roof  that  shelters  your  wife  for  the  world.  There 
is  something  dreadful  in  her  eyes." 

"  She  will  not  do  anything,"  said  D'Arcy  assure 
ingly.  "  Poor  thing,  she  loves  me  so  devotedly,  that 
I  can  make  her  believe  anything.  Now  go,  Maud- 
no,  I  will  accompany  you  to  the  gate.  Meet  me  to. 
night  at  the  boat." 

"  I  will,  Reginald,"  she  answered,  and  the  next 
minute  the  twain  left  the  spot. 

A  moment  later  Mabel  D'Arcy's  pale  face  peered 
over  a  clump  of  trees. 

She  watched  tha  conspirators  until  they  disap- 
peared down  the  walks.  Then  she  tottered  forward, 
and  sank  upon  the  settee  with  a  groan. 

"  Oh,  heaven,  why  did  I  mate  with  such  man  1" 
she  ga.sped.  "  Was  I  doomed  to  love  such  loveless 
cieature  as  Reginald  D'Arcy  !  He  drives  me  mad  !" 
and  she  pressed  her  bloodless  hands  against  her 
wildly  throbbing  temples.  "  With  a  serpent  he  has 
conspired  against  the  purest,  fairest  of  God's  creation 
— Edith  Devon.  Shall  I  warn  her  ?  No,  no,  I  wUl 
do  more — worse — than  that  !  Oh,  my  poor  heed  ! 
I  feel — I  know — that  I  stand  upon  the  dizzy  pre- 
cipice of  insanity,  Heaven  save  me  from  such  a 
fate  I  But  he  comes,"  and,  shrinking  into  the  alcove, 
she  crouched  trembling  behind  the  rustic  seat. 

Her  husband's  footsteps  grew  more  distinct,  and 
presently  he  passed  her,  walking  rapidly  towards  the 
house. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  laughed  the  wronged  wife,  when  her 
husband's  form  glided  from  her  vision.  "  They  meet 
to-night  iu  the  cold,  swift  water.  The  devils  shriek 
to  clasp  them  iu  their  icy  arms,  and  the  boat  shall 
bear  them  there.    Ha,  ha,  ha,  a  knife  and  the  rope." 

The  fire  of  lunacy  danced  in  Mabel  D'Arcy's  eyes, 
and  the  most  casual  observer  would  have  pronounced 
her  a  maniac. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  RESVLT  OF  DEEP  SCHEirnCG. 

They  stood  in  the  ambient  starlight  that  filtered 
through  the  umbrageous  boughs  of  the  hoary  beech- 
he  a  handsome,  well-built  man  ;  she,  the  fairest  of 
her  sex. 

"  And  you  believe  all  that  my  defamer  has  poured 
into  your  ears  ?  " 

She  cast  a  look  of  reproach  upon  her  companion, 
and  his  voice  owned  a  tremor  as  he  answed,  for  de- 
spite himself,  despite  the  vows  he  had  taken,  DHvid 
Greenfield  loved  the  lovely  little  blonde  whom  dark 
plots  were  striviuK  to  tear  from  his  side. 

"  Edith  Devon,"  and  he  tried  to  clothe  his  words 
in  a  bitter  tone,  "  I  must  believe  those  who  know. 
Girl,  at  the  beach — at  one  of  those  places  where  loves 
are  severed — you  encouraged  the  attentions  of  the 
soi-dlsant  Count  Jules  Quiver.  More,  you  promised 
to  wed  him  when  you  shall  have  broken  the  engage- 
ment that  exists  between  us.  You  are  free  now- 
free  to  wed  the  greatest  imposter  that  ever  made  im- 
holy  love  to  woman.  I  hate  myself  for  loving  such  a 
fickle  creature  as  yourself,  Edith  Devon.  Give  me 
the  ring  !" 

"  You  are  cruel — heartless  !"  she  cried,  a  pearly 
tear  glisteniiiK  upon  the  chsek  he  oft  had  kissed. 


THE  PARADISE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

When  time  shall  have  winged  its  flight, 

When  peace  shall  reign  on  earth, 
When  day  shall  pursue  the  fleeing  night, 

And  sorrow  shall  have  changed  to  mirth. 

When  flowers  shall  bloom  without  being  blighted, 
When  waters  shall  cease  to  rumble  and  loar, 

When  hearts  in  purity  shall  be  plighted, 
Then  will  the  days  of  sin  be  o'er. 

When  man  shall  cease  to  hate  his  fellow  brother. 
When  envy  shall  lie  beneath  the  sod. 

When  souls  as  souls  shall  love  each  other 
Then  shall  we  see  the  smile  of  God. 


The  Potter's  Art  in  Old  Liverpool. — A  portrait 
in  oil  of  Seth  Pennington,  the  Liverpool  potter,  and 
a  pair  of  blue  and  white  porcelaiu  picke  dishes  inade 
by  him,  have  been  presented  to  the  Liverpool 
Museum  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Pennington. 

The  Re-victuallin-o  of  Paris. — Every  efi"ort  was 
now  made  to  avert  the  supreme  calamity  of  famine. 
The  Government  requested  the  importation  of  food 
from  foreign  countries,  and  all  impediments  to  ita 
arrival  were  removed  both  by  the  French  and  Prus- 
sian authorities.    In  England  and  various  parts  of 
the  Continent,  an-angements  were  at  once  made  for 
conveying  provisions  to  the  stricken  capital  ;  and 
Lord  Granville  directed  Mr.  Odo  Russell,  by  tele- 
graph, to  ascertain  from  Count  Bismarck  by  what 
loute  food  could  be  passed  into  Paris  from  England, 
and  to  request  his  Excellency  to  cause  such  orders  to 
be  given  by  the  German  military  authorities  as  would 
secure  the  convoys  from  interruption.    The  English 
Government  likewise  ofi"ered  its  commissariat  stores 
for  the  same  humane  purpose,  .subject  to  no  other 
condition  than  that  whatever  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment might  do  should  be  done  with  the  cognisance 
and  approval  of  both  a  French  and  German  agent. 
The  English  War  Department  and  the  Admiralty  ac- 
cordingly actively  co-operated  in  the  re-victualling 
of  Paris,  and  a  number  of  transport  vessels  left  this 
country  with  the  necessary  stores.  Twenty-four 
ovens  were  set  working  night  and  day  at  the  Dept- 
ford  Victualling   Yard    making  biscuits   for  the 
French  ;  and  a  French  Relief  Fund  was  established 
in  London,  and  in  a  few  days  sent  forth  agents  can-y« 
ing  with  them  large  quantities  of  food.    In  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  timely  assistance,  M.  Jules  Ferry, 
f-.heMayorof  Parisand  Minister  of  the  Interior,  sent  the 
following  telegram  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London — "  I 
have  taken  charge  of  the  first  part  of  this  magnificent 
and  fraternal  gift.  The  city  of  Paris  expresses  to  the 
city  of  London  its  profouud  gratitude.    In  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  misfortunes,  the  voice  the  English 
people  has  been  the  first  that  has  been  heard  by  it 
from  outside  with  an  expression  of  sympathy.  The 
citizens  of  Paris  will  never  forget  the  circumstance; 
and,  if  the  souls  of  the  two  peoples  are  united,  we 
ehall  have  faith  in  the  future."    Meanwhile,  the 
Paris  Government  was  exceedingly   anxious  that 
travellers  should  not  enter  tlie  city  before  the  re- 
victualling  had  been  efi'ected.     It  refused  indeed,  to 
make  any  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  Englishmen  of 
high  rank  and  standing  were  turned  back, — CasselVs 
"  Illustrated  History  of  the  War  between  France  and 
Germany." 

,  The  rapid  and  daily  increasing  sale  of  Williams  and  Co.'s 
Teas  is  the  best  proof  of  their  great  superiority  in  strength, 
tiavour,  and  richness.  Prices  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  lOd.  per  lb. 
'is  Capel-street,  Dublin. 


"  Yes,"  answered  the  handsome  man  at  her  side. 
'  This  night,'  he  cried,  '  I  turn  from  the  false  angel  ! 
Oh,  why  has  my  heart  been  so  deceived  ?  Edith 
Devon,  from  this  hour  I  hate  you.'  We  have  suc- 
ceeded, Maud,  even  beyond  our  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations too." 

For  a  moment  Maud  Arlington  said  nothing. 

But  her  heaving  breast  and  lustrous  eyes  told  her 
companion  that  she  was  silently  gloating  over  the  tri- 
umph she  had  obtained. 

The  twain  occupied  a  rustic  settee  in  one  of  the 
many  beautiful  artificial  alcoves  that  graced  the  spa- 
cious gardens  attached  to  Reginald  D'Arcy's  magnifi- 
ficent  home. 

They  had  known  each  other  from  childhood.  Re- 
ginald D'Arcy  had  seen  Maud  Arlington  grow  into 
a  beautiful  but  acheming  woman — in  trlith,  an 
adventuress  who  scrupled  not  to  stoop  to  dishonour- 
able, yea,  criminal,  means  to  rid  herself  of  any  ob- 
stacle that  lay  between  her  and  the  goals  of  ambi- 
tion. 

When  D'Arcy  left  the  college  where,  to  his  credit 
be  it  written,  he  graduated  with  distinction,  he 
came  to  Cambridge  and  looked  about  him  for  a  wife. 

A  dear  lover  of  the  auriferous  metal  that  men 
dig  from  the  bowels  of  terra  firma.  he  sought  a 
woman  who  was  possessed  of  wealth,  and  at  length  he 
found  one  in  the  person  of  Mabel  Clifton,  a  beautiful 
creature  several  years  his  senior. 

Mabel  Clifton  loved  the  adventurer,  for  Reginald 
D'Arcy  was  nothing  less,  and  in  time  he  led  her  to 
the  altar. 

When  he  got  his  fingers  on  her  purse-strings, 
then  he  began  a  life  that  in  one  year  drove  the  colour 
from  Mabel's  face,  and  her  beautiful  features  grew 
into  wrinkfes — wrinkles,  unwelcome  visitors,  long 
before  their  time. 

Regularly  after,  as  before  his  marriage,  he  corre- 
sponded with  Maud  Arlington,  who  sought  a  wealthy 
husband.  From  among  his  acquaintances  he  selected 
David  Greenfield  for  Maud  Arlington  ;  but  a  de- 
voted woman  stood  between  the  young  lawyer  and 
the  heartless  adventuress. 

At  his  instigation  Maud  prepared  for  the  conquest ; 
she  became  an  inmate  of  his  house,  the  property  of 
his  sorrowful  wife,  and,  in  secret,  they  plotted  to 
estrange  the  lovenj. 

As  the  reader  has  doubtless  surmised  ere  this,  the 
plot  was  on  the  eve  of  success,  and  Maud  Arlington's 
heart  beat  high  with  anticipated  triumph. 

"  And  you  have  told  him  of  me  ?"  she  asked  sud- 
denly, looking  up  into  D'Arcy's  eyes. 

"  Yes.  and  you  have  but  to  meet  him  to  win  him," 
replied  D'Arcy.  "  Your  conquest  of  David  Green- 
field's heart  will  be  surprisingly  brief,  and  within 
the  current  month,  if  you  desire  it,  there  will  be  a 
wedding:" 

"  Aye,  I  do  desire  it !"  cried  Maud  Arlington,  "  I 
am  impatient  to  clutch  his  gold,  and  when  I  shall 
have  stripped  him,  as  I  shall,  he  can  return  to  Edith 
Devon  if  he  wish." 

"  He  will  never  return  to  her  ;  this  blow — the 
success  of  our  plans,  I  mean  —will  break  her  heart — 
it  will  kill  her." 

"  Poor,  glass-hearted  thing,"  sneered  Maud  Arling- 
ton. "  The  result  of  a  conflict  between  a  glass  heart 
and  an  iron  one  as  mine  is — remains  not  long  in 
doubt,  you  know.  I—  hist  1  Reginald,  some  one's 
''"'uad  the  hed^*." 
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"  Tou  are  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy.  People  seek  to 
estrange  us,  sir  ,  listen  to  my  defence.    I  never — " 

Do  not  deny  the  truth  to  me  !"  he  iutei  rupted 
her,  his  face  aflame  with  anger.  "  I  dare  not  disbe- 
lieve friends  whom  I  have  known  and  respected  for 
years.  You  are  false,  false  as  fallen  angels,  Edith 
Devon.  No  more  !  I  will  not  listen  to  you.  The 
ring  !  The  ring  I  placed  upon  the  falsest  hand  on 
earth  !" 

Without  a  word,  she  drew  a  glistening  ring  from 
her  tapering  finger,  and  dropped  it  into  the  woman- 
like hand  he  extended. 

He  clenched  his  hand  as  though  he  would  crush  the 
betrothal  ring;  and  turned  his  back  upon  the  devoted 
woman. 

"  You'll  discover  your  error  some  day,  David 
Greenfield,"  she  said  "  I  pity  you  from  the  depths 
of  my  heart,  and,  whenever  you  own  yourself  iu  the 
wrong,  as  soon  you  must,  seek  Edith  Devon,  and  dis- 
cover how  willingly  a  true  woman  forgives." 

Her  last  sentence  stung  him  to  the  heart,  and  he 
ajmost  repented  of  his  action.  But,  with  a  super- 
human effort,  he  drove  all  repentant  thoughts  from 
his  bosom,  and  walked  on. 

"  When  a  person  assumes  a  role,  he  should  carry 
it  out,"  he  murmured.  "  I  will  not  knuckle  to  a  wo- 
man 80  soon  after  disagreement.  I  believe  her  false 
— Reginald  D'Arcy  never  lied  to  me.  Hs's  proved 
my  friend  through  thick  and  thin,  and  I  will  not  be- 
lieve him  a  liar,  until  proven  one,  which  she  cannot 
do.  I'll  seek  the  river,"  and  he  suddenly  turned  and 
walked  towards  the  rapid  stream  the  noise  of  whose 
cataract  fell  distinctly  upon  his  ears. 

It  was  the  bitterest  moment  of  David  Greenfield's 
life,  yet  he  thought  himself  in  the  right. 

Presently  he  reached  the  river's  bank,  and  removed 
his  hat,  that  the  fresh  night  freeze  might  cool  his 
fevered  brow. 

"  I'm  calm  now,"  he  muttered,  "and  I  would  speak 
to  her  now,  even  as  I  spoke  to  her  a  minute  since. 
But  hark  !  voices  ?  As  I  live,  others  than  myself 
seek  the  exhilarating  air  that  holds  high  revel  here." 

The  voices  came  from  the  opposite  bank,  bathed 
jo  the  light  of  the  full-orbed  moon  ;  and,  as  the 
river  was  quite  narrow  at  that  spot,  he  saw 
Reginald  D'Arcy  lead  a  woman  to  the  water's 
edge. 

''  It  is  not  his  wife,"  murmured  David  Greenfield, 
gazing  upon  the  woman  whom  D'Arcy  left  standing 
upon  the  beach,  while  he  drew  a  boat,  moored  near 
by,  to  his  feet.  "  It  must  be  the  lady  he  has  spoken 
about — his  guest— Miss  Arlington.  They  are  going 
to  enjoy  a  moonlight  excursion." 

A  moment  later  D'Arcy  assisted  his  companion 
into  the  light  craft,  and  rowed  into  the  stream. 

From  the  stern  of  the  boat  a  line  rapidly  uncoiled, 
»nd,  at  length,  the  oars  were  laid  aside,  and  the  barque 
danced  upon  the  rapids. 

"  This  is  delightful,  Reginald  !"  David  heard  Miss 
Arlington  exclaim.  "  The  breeze  is  really  rejuvenat- 
ing— an  admirable  substitute  for  De  Leon's  fountain 
of  y^outh." 

"  Yes,  and  yonder  is  death  !"  said  D'Arcy,  pointing 
to  the  clouds  of  mists  that  hovered  over  the  fall — 
\  miniature  Niagara  -  to  his  companion,  the  wo- 
man who  wanted  David  Greenfield's  gold. 

"  Were  the  boat  loose  we  could  not  escape  ?"  the 
Baid,  half  interrogatively,  looking  up  into  his  face  with 
a  shudder. 

"No,"  answered  D'Arcy.  "Though  my  arm  is 
strong,  the  strongest,  perhaps,  in  this  country,  I  could 
do  nothing  against  these  rapids." 

"Do  let  us  return,  then,"  she  said.  "The  line 
might  break,  and  then — doom  !  The  rapids  are 
strong  here." 

"The  line  is  stronger  than  the  rapids,"  said  D'Arcy 
*f)  Oftlm  her  fears. 

He  could  not  root  the  fear  from  the  adventuress' 
heart. 

"  Your  wife,"  she  said,  shooting  him  a  fearful  look. 
''You  fay  she  acts  strangely.  May  she  not  glide 
thither  and  sever  the  rope<  Then  David  Greenfield 
would  be  beyond  my  conquest  tor  ever  ;  then 
would  our  cunning  plots  have  been  formed  for 
aought." 

David  Greenfield  started  at  Maud  Arlington's 
words,  as  well  he  might.  A  new  light  dawned  upon 
his  mind,  and  he  stopped  farther  down  the  bank  until 
almost  opposite  the'twain. 

"  Mabel  was  asleep  when  I  left  the  house,"  said 
Reginald  D'Arcy.   "  She — " 

"  My  God,"  almost  shrieked  Maud  Arlington,  and 
she  darted  to  her  feet  so  suddenly  as  to  near  overturn 
the  boat.     "  Look  yonder,  yonder  !"  and  her  hand 


clutched  D'Aroy's  arm.  "  See,  see,  your  wife!  She's 
going  to  cut  the  rope.    Heaven  help  us." 

D'Arcy  had  no  need  to  follow  Miss  Arlington's 
quivering  finger,  for  the  voice  of  his  mad  wife  drew 
his  eyes  to  the  doomf id  scene. 

The  Cynthian  rays  fell  upon  the  poor,  mad  crea- 
ture, and  lent  a  ghastly  coloring  to  the  terrible  sight. 

She  bent  over  the  rope,  and  the  keen  edge  of  a  glit- 
tering blade  almost  touched  it! 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  laughed  Mabel  D'Arcy,  glancing  up 
at  the  twain,  who  stood  horror-stricken  iu  the  boat. 
"  The  demons  shriek  to  embrace  the  conspirators,  and 
I  will  send  them  to  their  cold  arms.  They  would 
estrange  the  lawyer  and  his  love — they — for  his  gold. 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  ho,  ho,  ho,"  and  the  maniacal  laughter 
sounded  distinctly  above  the  roar  of  the  cataract. 

Reginald  D'Arcy  could  not  speak,  his  tongue  seemed 
glued  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  all  volition  seemed 
departed.  His  face  was  ashy  in  its  whiteness,  and  a 
statue  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  boat. 

Suddenly  a  tremor  shook  the  craft,  and  the  rapids 
threw  the  boat  forward  with  a  terrible  impetus. 

Mad  Mabel  had  severed  the  rope,  and  now  she  stood 
erect,  waving  the  knife  above  her  head,  and  laughing 
at  her  insane  work. 

Their  terrible  situation  threw  exertion  into  the 
hearts  of  the  guilty  twain.  D'Arcy  seized  an  oar, and 
Maud,  to  whom  fear  had  lent  a  man's  strength,  ably 
seconded  him. 

But  the  rapids  bore  them  on,  despite  their  eflPorts, 
and  nearer  the  brink  of  that  misty,  watery  precipice, 
they  drew  with  terrible  rapidity. 

The  sane  watcher — the  victim  of  the  couple's  plots 
— knew  all  now.  He  saw  in  the  doomed  twain  they 
who  had  conspired  against  his  happiness,  yet  he  did 
not  shrink  from  assisting  them. 

"  Steer  for  me,"  he  shouted,  for  he  was  nearly  op- 
posite the  boat.  The  rapids  are  deeper  here,  and 
not  so  swift  on  the  surface.  Ha,  the  water  flings  your 
line  to  me.  I'll  catch  it.  Have  courage.  I'll  save  you." 

Sure  enough,  the  waves  flung  the  rope  towards 
him,  and,  by  springing  into  the  water,  be  grasped  it. 

He  tried  to  turn  the  boat,  he  wrapped  the  rope 
around  his  arm,  but  the  rapids  jerked  him  towards 
themselves,  and,  at  length,  to  save  his  own  life,  hav- 
ing done  all  that  man  could  do  for  the  plotters,  he  re- 
l\nquished  the  line,  and  watched  the  result. 

"She's  true  as  steel  to  you,  Dave,"  he  heard 
D'Arcy's  voice  above  the  roar  of  the  falls.  "  We're 
doomed." 

He  saw  D'Arcy  throw  his  arms  about  Maud  Arling- 
ton, he  drew  her  convulsively  to  his  heart  and  held 
her  there.  A  moment  later  they  entered  the  mist, 
a  gust  of  wind  revealed  them  upon  the  edge  of  the 
cataract,  a  shriek  from  the  throats  of  the  doomed 
ascended  to  heaven,  and  then  all  was  over. 

A  shudder  shot  to  Greenfield's  heart  at  the  doom 
of  the  guilty  twain. 

He  turned  upon  the  mad  murderess,  but  she  was 
gone. 

He  hurried  towards  Cambridge,  and  found  Edith 
crying  over  the  scene  in  the  grove. 
"Edith." 

She  raised  her  eyes,  brimming  with  tears. 

"  I've  sinned.    You  said  you  would  forgive." 

Without  a  question  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  for- 
gave her  lover.  And  while  her  head  lay  upon  his 
bosom  he  told  her  of  the  tragedy. 

A  month  later  David  Greenfield  led  Cambridge's 
prettiest,  truest  blonde  to  the  altar,  while  Mabel 
D'Arcy  raved  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

When  a  year  had  flown,  reason  returned  to  the 
wronged  woman,  but  she  forgot  the  past,  and  it  is 
never  mentioned  in  her  presence. 

And  to  this  day  visitors  to  the  English  cataract 
shudder  at  the  story  of  D'Arcy's  wife,  for  the  waves 
never  gave  up  the  bodies  of  the  guilty  pair. 


The  shark  which  was  caught  a  few  weeks  ago  off 
the  Isle  of  Wight  has  just  been  placed  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  fish  is  28ft.  in  length,  with  a  girth  of 
12ft. 

Mr.  John  Thomas  Baldwin,  a  farmer  of  Cranbrook 
in  Kent,  was  recently  boring  for  water  upon  a  piece 
of  ground  which  he  had  purchased  at  Heathwood.  in 
the  same  district,  when  he  came  into  contact  with  a 
thin  vein  of  coal,  which  is  described  as  of  excellent 
quality.  The  vein  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  60  feet, 
and  a  little  lower  a  second  and  a  thicker  vein  was 
reached.  An  opinion  has  been  held  for  a  long  time 
that  coal  would  eventually  be  found  in  the  district. 

PmiAMliULATOils  — P.  Leiiividfje,  niaiiufaeturer,  No.  'ii 
Amiens-street,  and  32  Lower  Ormoiid-quay.  N.B. — licpaiis 
promptly  executed.  I'Jbi 


MISS  THOMPSON'S  NEW  PICTURE. 
The  Loudon  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  writes  : — Society  is  already  talking  of  Miss 
Thompson's  Royal  Academy  picture— a  square  of 
British  infantry  formed  to  resist  cavalry.  I  may 
msntion  that  before  Miss  Thompson  painted  this 
work  she  wa.s  offered  and  accented  2,000  guineas  for 
it,  the  subject  being  left  entirely  to  her  own  choice. 
Shortly  after  she  had  undertaken  this  taslj  she  went 
down  to  Chatham,  and  by  the  favour  of  the  military 
authorities  there  had  a  square  of  infantry  drawn  up 
before  her.  The  men  were  not,  I  believe,  picked 
specially,  but  they  were  very  fair  specimens  of  the 
British  army,  and  Miss  Thompson  exprei^sed  herself 
as  greatly  interested  in  one  bearded  veteran,  a  tall, 
handsome,  broad-shouldered  man,  whose  f.aoe  appears 
on  her  canvas.  For  half  an  hour  the  men  blazed 
away  with  blank  cartridge  straight  over  her  head, 
and  Miss  Thompson  stood,  sketchbook  in  hand, 
watching  every  movement,  now  enveloped  iu  smoke, 
now  going  near  to  the  men  to  wateh  the  expression 
of  their  faces  as  they  fired  now  volleys  and  now 
dropping  shots. 

MR.  BEECHER  CROSS-EXAMINED. 
New  York  papers  just  arrived  continue  giving  the 
details  of  the  crofs-examination  of  Mr.  Beecher  on 
the  19th  ult.  The  blackmail  business  continued  to 
be  the  subject  of  some  very  sharp  questioning.  Mr. 
Beecher  said  that  he  did  not  get  that  idea  until 
his  return  from  the  White  Mountains.  He  did  not 
know  which  of  those  with  whom  he  talked  had  con- 
vinced him  that  there  had  been  black  mail.  "Well," 
said  Mr.  Fullerton,  "name  them,  and  we  will  di- 
vide the  honours."  "I  think  Mr.  Shearman  will 
have  to  bear  his  part,"  answered  Jlr.  Beecher, 
laughing.  "  I  thought  so,"  remarked  Mr.  Fullerton. 
"  General  Tracy  was  another,"  continued  Mr.  Beecher. 
Here  Mr.  Fullerton  interposed  a  significant  "  Yes." 
"They  told  me  I  was  green,"  said  Mr.  Beecher,  in  a 
tone  that  gave  rise  to  loud  laughter.  "  Do  you  now 
believe  that  Mr.  Moulton  blackmailed  you  ?"  thun- 
dered Mr.  Fullerton.  Mr.  Beecher  tried  to  avoid 
the  answer,  but  finally  said,  "  I'm  afraid  he  did  ;  but 
I  have  BO  hard  immovable  judgment  in  the  mutter. 
It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  for  me  to  think 
evil  of  Mr.  Moulton."  He  never  read  a  newspaper 
that  contained  any  denunciation  of  !Mr.  Moulton  as  a 
blackmailer.  Mr.  Fullerton  followed  up  the  subject 
until  Mr.  Beecher  had  to  admit  that  previous  to  ap- 
pointing Mr.  Cleveland  a  member  of  the  Investi- 
gating Committee,  he  had  given  that  gentleman  a 
statement  of  his  own  side  of  the  case,  and  had  re- 
ceived from  him  an  emphatic  opinion  that  he  had 
been  blackmailed.  Then  Mr.  Beecher  made  th« 
astonishing  denial  of  ever  having  read  the  report  of 
the  Invest'gating  Committee.  It  satisfied  his  friends 
and  the  church,  and  that  satisfied  him.  Consequently 
he  did  not  see  what  the  report  contained  about  black- 
mail. "  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  having  yoiu-  sermons 
published  ?"  asked  Mr.  Fullerton.  iVIr.  Beecher 
acknowledged  that  he  was.  and  also  that  he  had 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  "Nobility  of  Confession," 
on  October  4th,  1868.  Sir.  Fullerton  then  read  a 
passage  from  the  sermon,  the  effect  of  which  is  that 
if  a  person  commits  a  great  sin,  and  the  exposure  of 
which  would  cause  wide-spread  misery,  such  a  per- 
son would  not  be  justified  in  confsssing  it  merely  to 
relieve  his  conscience.  Mr.  Beecher  said  that  was 
sounil  doctrine. 


The  Admiralty  have  received  no  confirmation  of 
the  loss  of  H.M.S.  Beagle,  and  state  that  as  she  is  or( 
the  Australian  station  she  could  not  have  been  lost 
on  the  Philippine  Iijlands. 

Fatal  Accidknt— An  Artillery  "Voednteer  Shot. 
— A  tragical  occurrence  took  place  in  Cardiff  on 
the  lat  of  May.  ^^■hile  practising  with  carbines  at 
the  Ely  Range,  a  young  man  named  Coleman,  a 
member  of  the  Artillery  Volunteer  Corps,  was  acci- 
dentally shot  by  ,1  young  man  named  Steimer.  He 
was  shot  in  the  right  thigh,  :ind  died  in  the  evening, 
a  few  hours  after  his  admission  to  the  infirmary. 

The- StkiivE  and  f.dCK-di.T  in  South  Wales.  

While  the  L'uioni.sts  of  Claeu.ivou  have  decided  not 
to  resume  work,  and  will  probably  persuade  those 
who  have  accepted  the  reduction  to  strike,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  at  Cyfartha  an  additional  number  of  men 
would  return  to  work  yesterday.  The  report  of  the 
labour  support  committee  at  Merthyr  shows  that  an 
increa.'ie  of  £147  has  taken  ]ilace  in  the  amount  of 
relief  granted  during  the  week  ending  April  23rd,  as 
compared  with  the  prior  week. 
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CUPID  AT  OAKGLADE. 

"  There  it  is  again.  I  never  was  bo  sick  of  any- 
thing in  my  life.  Fred.  Gale  ! — Gale  ! — Gale  !  I'm 
lure  I  hate  him  already.  I  don't  believe  in  perfect 
people,  and  one  would  think  to  hear  you  talk  that  be 
iras  without  the  ghost  of  a  fault.  You've  praised 
him  so  much  that  I  shudder  when  I  see  your  lipsform 
that  awful  G — tnat  ubiquitous  Q — that  valorous  G 
— that  aerated  G — which  keeps  us  in  a  continual  gale. 
Now  I  never  want  to  hear  the  nar.ie  again." 

And  Agnes  Parker  tossed  her  book  upon  the  table, 
folded  her  round,  snowy  arms  with  a  determined  air, 
and  threw  herself  on  the  lounge  by  the  west  window 
The  mild  breeze  floating  in  blew  her  dark  curls  over 
her  brow,  aud  kissed  the  cheeks  that  Nature  had 
painted  with  her  softest  and  brightest  hue. 

Marian  Blake  gazed  upon  her  a  moment  in  mingled 
admiration  and  regi-et,  and  then  said  quietly  : 

"  If  you  knew  him  as  I  do  you  could  not  but  love 
him." 

"  Well,  I  don't,  and  I'm  glad  of  it,  and  I  hope  I 
never  shall,"  replied  Agnes  impatiently.  "If  I  thought 
he  was  within  fifty  miles  of  this  place  I'd  leave  within 
an  hour.  And  I  will  anyway,  miss,  if  you  don't  quit 
talking  about  him.  ' 

"  Don't  be  cross,  Agnes." 

"  I'm  not,  thank  you;  but  you  are  real  fussy.  I'm 
going  to  chase  butterflies." 

And,  catching  her  hat,  she  daqced  out  of  the  room 
and  down  the  velvety  lawn,  her  sweet  voice  carolling 
a  merry  song,  and  her  little  feet  keeping  perfect  time 
as  they  skipped  over  the  verdant  carpet.  Now  chas- 
ing a  squirrel  by  the  wall,  then  startling  a  bird  from 
its  covert,  went  the  light-hearted  girl  until  the  bridge 
was  reached.  Then  she  paused  to  take  breath,  mean- 
time gazing  into  the  limpid  wavelets,  and  watching 
the  sunshine  as  it  gilded  each  one. 

On  either  side  of  the  brook  and  along  by  the  bridge 
were  thick  growths  of  willows. 

Agnes  now  changed  her  position,  and  for  the  first 
time  ascertained  that  she  was  not  alone.  No,  there 
was  a  tall  handsome  man,  with  a  golden  moustache 
and  the  bluest  eyes,  standing  on  the  margin  of  the 
brook,  placidly  fishing. 

In  this  brief  description  I  use  the  maiden's  own 
words. 

They  discovered  each  other  at  the  same  instant. 
He,  with  a  bright  smile,  raised  his  hat,  and  remarked 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  Agues  stepped 
back,  nodded,  blushed,  and  then  dropped  her  eyes, 
and  began  playing  with  her  hat  strings.  For  a  few 
moments  there  was  a  provoking  silence. 

"You  live  about  here  I  presume?"  he  said  at 
length,  and  smiled  again  as  if  at  the  simplicity  of  his 
own  words. 

Agnes  shook  her  head,  peeped  out  of  one  eye  and 
then  bent  closer  over  her  ribbon. 

The  young  man  remained  silent  for  a  moment, 
during  which  time  he  took  two  fish  from  their  native 
element.  Agnes  watched  him  covertly,  wondering 
what  he  would  say  next.  It  was  "'real  fun"  to 
stand  there  and  watch  him,  and  hear  the  birds  sing, 
and  see  the  fish  leap  out  of  the  water.  It  recalled 
scenes  she  had  read,  and  at  the  same  time  fhe  thought 
the  heroes  were  a  little  too  handsome,  but  now  she 
beheld  one  in  real  life  far  more  beautiful  than  any  of 
them.  Suddenly  a  suspicion  flew  in  upon  her  nnnd 
and  disturbed  her  very  much,  though  the  man  was 
an  utter  stranger  to  her.  Impulsively  she  queried  : 

"  Is  your  name  Fred.  G»\e  !" 

"  I  wouldn't  have  such  a  name,"  he  answered, 
shrugging  his  great,  broad  shoulders. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad,"  said  Agnos, clapping  her  hands. 

He  looked  up  inquiringly,  and  the  maiden  blushed 
from  her  neck  to  her  scalp  as  she  thought  of  the  ex- 
pression she  had  given  to  her  enthusiasm. 

"  I  infer  that  Mr.  Gale  stands  rather  low  in  your 
estimation  ?"  said  the  angler  in  his  dry  way. 

■'  Yes — I  hate  him." 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  muttered  he,  shaking  his  head 
compassionately. 

Agnes  kughed,  there  was  an  irresistible  humour 
in  the  stranger's  manner.  When  the  last  echo'of  her 
mirth  had  died  away,  she  said  : 

"  You  don't  know  this  Gale  either,  do  you  ?" 

"  I  hope  not.  I  asfuvH  you  I  w:int  noHmgto  do 
with  him.    He  doesn't  live  here,  doM  h';  ■" 

"  Oh,  no." 

"  Then  I  breathe  again,    By  the  way,  you  won't 
object  to  giving  me  your  name,  will  you  I 


"  Agnes,"  she  replied,  averting  her  eyes  aa  he 
sailed  m  his  roguish  way. 

"  Ah  !  and  is  that  all  ?" 

"  No,"  with  a  toss  of  her  curls. 

"  Singular,"  he  lau;;hed.    "  What's  the  rest  1" 

"  Parker,"  she  answered  demurely.  "  Now  please 
introduce  yourself,  sir,  for  we  have  sacrificed  etiquette 
to  nonsense." 

"  I  am  Sam." 

"  Not  Chanfrau  ?" 

"  No,  I  haven't  that  honour  ;  but  I'm  often  taken 
for  him." 

"  He'd  be  cross  if  he  knew  it.    But  what's  your 
other,  as  the  children  say  ?" 
"  Beach — Sam  Beach." 

"  What  a  homely  name,"  she  exclaimed,  her  dusky 
eyes  sparkling  with  mischief. 

"So  my  wife  says,"  he  mused. 

"  Oh,  dear,  he's  married  after  all,"  thought  Agnes, 
sighing  as  her  little  romance  faded  away.  "  I  musn't 
talk  with  him  any  more.  And  having  waited  a  few 
moments,  that  he  might  not  think  his  words  had 
driven  her  away,  she  nodded  and  started  toward 
home. 

'•  You  look  sad.  dear,"  said  Marian,  as  Agnes  en- 
tered the  little  sittingroom. 

"  Well,  I  am,  and  I'am  not  ashamed  of  it,"  she  re- 
plied, kneeling  down  and  resting  her  %ead  in  her 
friend's  lap.  Presently  she  said,  hesitatingly,  "  Do 
you  believe  in  love  at  first  sight.  May  ?" 

"  Not  as  a  general  thing,  but  there  are  cases  of 
that  kind.    Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

Because  I've  seen  a  man  that  I  love  and  I  can't 
help  it — but  he's  married. 

"  Have  you  taken  leave  of  your  senses,  Agnes?" 

The  reply  was  a  shower  of  tears,  and  then  it  dawned 
upon  Marian's  mind  that  her  friend  was  certainly  af- 
ftcted.  by  the  delusion  if  not  by  the  fact.  Gently 
soothing  her,  Marian  requested  an  explanation,  and 
in  a  broken  voice  Agnes  told  her  of  the  interview 
on  the  brook.  It  seemed  very  ridiculous,  and  Marian 
wanted  to  laugh,  but  the  sight  of  the  pale,  tearful 
face  upraised  to  hers  changed  the  feeling  to  that  of 
sympathy. 

"  You  say  there  are  such  cases,  and  why  should  it 
not  occur  with  me  as  well  as  another  ?  You  think  I 
am  silly  and  weak,  but  I  will  show  you  that  to  love  is 
to  be  strong.  If  he  is  married  I  shall  stamp  his  image 
from  my  herrt;  if  he  is  free  he  shall  be  mine."  And 
the  round  fair  face  grew  white  with  resolution,  aud 
the  dark  eyes  shone  with  the  light  of  firmness. 

Three  clays  passed.  Agnes  had  not  seen  Mr.  Beach, 
nor  heard  of  him.  No  one  knew  such  a  person,  and 
the  poor  girl  began  to  believe,  as  Marian  suggested, 
that  he  wn.?  only  a  transient  visitor  at  the  village  inn, 
and  had  left  town — perhaps  for  ever.  Of  course  he 
never  thought  of  the  few  words  they  exchanged,  and 
who  would  ?  It  was  not  his  fault,  but  ail  her  own. 
and  she  must  bear  as  well  as  she  could  the  misery  she 
had  made  for  herself. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  since  the 
memorable  conversation.  Agnis  was  sitting  at  the 
west  window  with  her  head  resting  upon  her  hand, 
and  her  eyes  downcast. 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  drink  of  water  ?" 

She  started  up  confused  and  trembling  !  How 
well  she  kufw  that  voice  .'  She  struggled  with  her- 
self a  moment,  and  then  smiling  composedly  an.swered  : 
Certainly  ;  won't  you  come  in  As  she  spoke  she 
saw  that  be  was  in  hunting  coptume,  and  she  could 
not  help  thinking  hew  noble  and  brave  he  looked  with 
his  polished  rifle  resting  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm. 
You  see,  Agnes'  sense  of  the  beautiful  was  never 
keen,  and  every  situation  suggested  a  picture  to  her 
mind. 

He  accepted  her  invitation,  and  when  Agnes  re- 
turned with  the  water,  Marian  was  present  waiting 
to  be  introduced.  Very  gracefully  Agnes  performed 
the  sim]>le  ceremony,  and  a  desultory  conversation 
followed. 

"  You  wouldn't  care  to  take  a  couple  of  boarders 
for  a  few  week.s,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Beach. 

Marian  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  replied  : — 
"  It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  whom  they  are.  I 
have  rooai  enough,  but  I  am  expecting  company, 
and — " 

"  You  don't  want  anyone  who  is  not  fit  to  associate 
with  them,"  interposed  Mr.  Beach  with  a  peculiar 
smile.    ''  Very  good,  I  referred — to  myself  and — " 

'•  You'r  v.-ife,  sir  ?" 

'•  No,  my  dog  out  on  the  lawn.    Pretty,  isn't  be  ?" 
"  A  darling  !"  exclaimed  Agnes,  enthusiastically. 
"  You  can  give  me  reference  aato  your  character,  I 
presume  ?"  sail*  *^arian,  formally. 


"  O  yes,  several  volumes  bound  in  calf,"  he  re- 
joined, in  his  volatile  way. 

Marian  bit  her  lip,  but  whether  from  vexation  or 
amusement  Agnes  could  not  determiue.  She  gave  it 
no  further  thought,  however,  for  at  that  moment  it 
was  decided  that  Mr.  Beach  should  rem;iin  with  them 
for  a  month  at  least. 

"  Oh,  Marian,  I  am  so  delighted  !  I'm  po  thankful 
to  you  for  taking  him,"  said  Agnes,  when  hh*;  bade 
her  friend  good  night,  and  the  lafter  knew  that  tha 
words  were  true,  for  there  was  a  tear  left  on  hr-r 
cheek— a  drop  from  the  joy  that  welled  up  in  the 
maiden's  he.art. 

The  days  flew  rapidly  now,  for  Agnes  was  con- 
stantly in  the  society  of  the  man  she  loved.  She 
had  discovered  that  he  was  not  married,  and  this 
gave  her  great  relief,  which,  however,  was  at  times 
overshadowed  by  the  thought  thflt  he  might  be  the 
betrothed  of  another.  This  conjecture  was  almost 
verified  by  the  arrival  of  a  young  lady — one  of  Ma- 
rian's friends— whom  Mr.  Beach  greeted  with  earnest 
cordiahty,  and  Agnes  thought  that  the  lady  lookee* 
up  to  him  in  that  tender,  trusting  way  which  is  eup 
posed  to  belong  only  to  those  who  are  very  near  and 
dear.  Filled  with  grief  and  jealousy,  Agnes  hurried 
to  her  room  and  shut  herself  up.  Having  indulged 
in  a  "  good  cry,"  and  imagined  enough  misery  for  ten 
young  women  in  love,  she  bathed  her  face  and  w<=nfc 
down  to  dinner.  Mr.  Beach  was  very  attentive  to 
Miss  Gcaie.  That  horrid  name  again.  Agnes  won- 
dered if  she  was  the  sister  of  that  perfect  young 
man,  and  v.hen  she  ascertained  that  such  was  the 
fact,  vexation  and  a  detestation  of  the  lovely  blonde 
were  added  to  the  turbulent  feelings  that  poEsessed 
the  breast  of  our  little  brunette.  v 

"  I  should  like  to  know  why  you  are  bo  ugly, 
Agnes  Paiker,"'  said  Marian  one  day  when  somewhat 
out  of  patience. 

"  Now  you  go  to  work  and  be  cross,"  answered 
Agnes,  just  ready  to  weep.  "Haven't  I  enough  to 
bear  ?  I  beheve  everybody  thinks  that  I  have  n« 
feehng." 

"  There,  there,  dear;  I  didn't  mean  'to  displease  or 
pain  you,  but  I  am  much  annoyed.  Mr.  Beach  tor- 
ments me  with  his  wretched  nonsense — " 

"  'Tisn't  wretched  nonsense  !  It's  genuine  naturil 
wit  !  He  could  make  himself  an  enduring  fame  if  he 
would  let  his  humour  out  on  paper.  I  should  think 
you'd  be  ashamed,  May,"  and  now  the  tears  came  in 
earnest. 

Agnes  had  sought  May  with  the  intention  of  con- 
fiding to  her  her  troubles  and  indulging  in  a  few  re- 
proaches of  Beach,  but — and  here  comes  in  feminine 
consistency — the  instant  May  breathed  a.  word 
against  him  she  was  jngry,  and  wondered  how  any 
one  could  see  any  fault  in  him,  and,  seeing  it,  could 
be  heartless  enough  to  refer  to  it. 

Despite  Marian's  protestations  that  she  meant  no- 
thing against  the  character  of  Mr.  Beach,  Agnes  still 
wept,  and  refused  to  be  comforted.  Justly  indig- 
nant at  such  waywardness,  Marian  left  her  to  her- 
self. For  a  short  time  Agnes  remained  in  the  sitting- 
room,  and  then,  having  dried  her  eyes,  proceeded  to 
the  kitchen  in  hopes  ot  finding  Marian  and  doing 
penance.  Instead  she  saw  Miss  Gale's  maid,  v.ho 
was  preparing  a  lunch  for  her  mi-tress.  And  whiie 
she  stood  there,  Mr.  Beach  looked  in  at  the  door, 
handed  a  book  to  the  maid,  and  directed  her  to  give 
it  to  her  mistiess  with  his  compliments.  Agr.es 
glanced  at  it  and  saw  that  it  was  aa  elegantly  bound 
volume,  and  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  had  de- 
ceived her,  for  why  should  he  woo  her  by  eye  and 
voice,  and  woo  another  by  gift  ?  She  controlled  her 
expression,  however,  and  when  the  maid  entered  Miss 
Gale's  chamber  to  carry  the  book,  Agnes  waited 
outside,  and — must  it  be  written  ? — hstened.  Love 
drives  people  to  acts,  good  aud  bad,  that  they  never 
would  have  thought  of  before,  and  Agues  thus  ex- 
cused herself  fur  playing  the  part  of  a  spy.  She 
heard  Miss  Gale  exclaim  with  childish  petulance  : 
"  He  knows  that  I  hate  poetry — the  great  numb- 
skull !"  And  then  the  rustle  of  paper,  and  the 
sound  of  something  falling.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  she  had  hurled  his  gift  from  her  ?  To  Agnes 
the  mere  thought  was  sacrilegious,  and  partly  from 
cufiosity  and  partly  from  indignation  she  resolved  to 
find  out.  So  when  the  maid  was  ready  to  carry  in 
the  lunch,  Agnes  rolled  up  her  sleeves  and  begged 
the  privilege  of  assuming  her  dutv.  eiving  as  a  re.-i- 
sou  that  she  wished  to  spenk  Pi  iv  ^'tcly  with  Miss 
Gale.  'Ihe  girl  gladly  assented  :  and  twkiug  the 
tray  from  her  hands.  Agues  euteieu  the  room. 
Miss  Gale  was  reclining  on  the  sola,  apparently 
asleep,  and   opposite    to   her   W   the  floor  lay 
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ilr.  Eeacli's  present,  the  leaves  crushed  and  de- 
face>5,  and  the  beautiful  ciimson  covers  beut  at  ^the 
edges.  Agnes  placed  the  salver  on  the  table,  and 
then  vrith  a  contemptuous  glance  at  the  wilful  beauty, 
turned  and  left  the  room.  Slie;ht  as  it  was,  the  inci- 
dent affected  her  deeply.  Why  was  it  that  men  in- 
variably lavished  their  love  upon  unworthy  objects, 
while  true  hearts  yearned  for  it  ?  This  and  similar 
questions  Agnes  asked  herself,  and,  then  weary 
trying  to  solve  the  mystery  of  life  she  went  again  to 
her  room.  That  day  she  saw  Mr.  Beach  but  once,  and 
then  at  a  distance,  and  the  next  day  he  went  to  a 
pic-nic  with  Miss  Gale,  so  she  did  not  see  him  at  all. 
She  as.=ured  herself  that  she  did  not  care,  and  all  the 
time  the  tears  were  running  down  her  cheeks  and 
her  heart  was  throbbing  wildly  with  grief  and 
jealousy. 

"  I'm  going  home,  May,"  she  said  the  next  morn- 
ing, "  I  shan't  stay  here,  and  I  wish — I  wish  I  had 
never  come." 

"  My  poor  darling,  I  am  very  sorry  for  this."  mur- 
mured Marian,  tenderly  kissing  the  quivering  lips. 
"  I  never  thought  you  were  so  fond  of  this  stranger. 
Try  to  drive  him  from  your  mind — try  very  hard, 
Agnes,  for  it  pains  me  to  see  you  so  sad." 

"  If  I  only  could — if  I  only  could!"  she  cried,  clasp- 
ing her  friend's  wrists  tenaciously,  and  raising  her 
steaming  eyes  to  her  face.  "  But  May,  dear  May,  I 
love  him  with  my  whole  soul,  and — and  I  can't  keep 
his  eyes  out  of  my  sight — they  seem  to  be  looking  at 
me  all  the  time.  I  know  you  will  think  me  very 
foolish,  but  as  Heaven  is  my  judge,  I  can't  help  it. 
But  I'll  go  away,  and — and  at  least  I  shall  be  free 
from  his  presence,  and  perhaps — perhaps  I  shall  for- 
get him  and  mairy  some  old  man  for  his  money.  Oh, 
dear!"  She  caught  her  breath  hysterically,  ano  then, 
provoked  at  herself  for  evincing  so  much  emotion, 
she  broke  from  her  friend's  embrace  and  ran  swiftly 
from  the  room.  In  the  entry  she  came  face  to  face  with 
Mr.  Beach. 

■■  Let  me  pass  if  you  please,"  she  said  haughtily. 

"  Presently,"  he  answered  in  that  impudent,  but 
peculiarly  pleasant  way  of  his.  "  I  have  not  seen 
you  for  two  days,  you  know,  and  now  I  must  take  a 
long  look." 

•'  Did  you  hear  me,  sir!"  she  demanded  with  flash- 
ing eyes. 

"  1  beg  your  pardon.  I  had  no  idea  you  were 
really  angry."  And  v/ith  a  graceful  bow  he  stepped 
aside. 

"  It's  all  over  now — he'll  never  speak  to  me  again," 
sobbed  Agnes  when  once  more  alone  in  her  room. 
"  It's  my  fault  too,  but  I  could  not  sacrifice  my  pride. 
Oh,  why  is  pride  given  us.  Isn't  there  trouble  enough 
with  love  ?  But  I  won't  be  a  baby  any  more.  I'll 
just  pack  my  trunks  and  start  for  home  to-morrow" 
morning."  And,  sinking  upon  her  knees,  she  com- 
menced her  task. 

Marian  was  surprised  as  well  as  pained  when  she 
learned  that  Agnes  was  really  about  to  leave  her,  but 
she  commended  her  action  and  encouraged  her  in  the 
belief  that  time  would  soon  drive  Mr.  Beach  from  her 
thoughts.  At  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning  the 
lumbering  old  stage-coach  rumbled  up  to  the  door  ; 
and,  having  kissed  Marian  a  dozen  times  and  wept 
npon  her  breast,  Agnes  entered  the  vehicle,  and  was 
borne  rapidly  away.  It  was  a  long  and  lonely  ride 
through  the  valleys  and  over  the  hills,  and  Agnes 
felt  a  great  relief  when  they  stopped  for  dinner.  Half 
of  the  journey  wa»  accomplished,  and  at  night  she 
should  be  in  the  train  flying  towards  home.  There 
was  a  certain  consolation  in  the  thought  that  increased 
Ler  appetite,  and  thus  rendered  her  more  cheerful. 
Dinner  over,  she  went  into  the  waiting-room  until 
"  starting  time."  It  was  lonely  there,  for  the  other 
passengers,  being  all  masculine,  were  assembled  in  the 
bar-room. 

Uh,  dear,  I  wish  I  had  some  one  to  speak  to  1" 
mused  Agnes,  drawing  a  long  breath. 

"If  you  consider  me  some  one,  I  shall  be  only  too 
happy  to  listen."  And  Mr.  Beach  moved  in  from 
the  dining  room,  smiling  in  his  genial  manner. 

Agnes  started — essayed  to  reply,  but  the  words 
seemed  wedged  in  her  throat.  Then  by  a  powerful 
efiort  she  became  calm,  and  regarded  him  somewhat 
superciliously.  He  seated  himself  at  her  side,  and 
bent  his  blue  eyes  tenderly  upon  her.  She  knew 
that  she  must  say  something  to  break  the  magic  of 
his  presence,  and  so  she  remarked  coldly  : 

"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  why  you  intrude 
upon  me  ?" 

"  WUl  you  do  justice  to  yourself  and  act  natu- 
rally." 

She  arose  quickly,  and  would  have  left  the  room, 


but  he  took  bot'n  her  hands  in  his,  and  said  in  a  low 
earnest  voice  : 

"  Once  you  have  checked  my  speech,  but  now 
courtesy  and  kindness  compel  you  to  listen.  Agnes, 
I  love  you — " 

"  Stop— let  me  go,"  she  ejaculated,  struggling  to 
free  herself. 

"  Agnes,  be  reasonable.  If  you  cannot  and  will 
not  love  me,  if  you  wish  to  think  that  your  smiles 
have  been  deceitful,  then  bid  me  leave  you  and  I  will 
go.  But  until  my  words  are  answered  I  shall  hold 
you  to  my  breast,  where,  would  to  God  you  could 
forever  remain." 

There  was  a  deep  pathos  that  banished  confusion, 
and  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  to  the  maiden  s  heart.  She 
bowed  hor  head,  and  a  soft  carmine  flush  crept  over 
her  neck  and  face. 

"  Speak,  Agnes.  You  hold  my  happiness  for  all 
time  in  your  keeping.    Will  yoa  destroy  it  ?" 

"  No."  In  a  faint  whisper  the  word  left  her  lips 
and  for  an  instant  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his. 

"  And  you  will  return  with  me  to  Oakglade  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  My  darling  !"  He  uttered  the  words  rapturously, 
and  pressed  his  first  kiss  upon  her  brow.  There  was 
a  reverence  in  the  act  that  revealed  the  noble  depths 
of  his  nature.  For  a  short  time  they  conversed  as 
lovers  old  and  young  delig'ut  in  doing,  and  then  Mr. 
Beach  went  out  and  ordered  his  carriage  to  the 
door. 

V\''hen  the  sunlight  was  gilding  the  western  ho- 
rizon with  its  departing  rays,  Agnes  and  her  com- 
panion drove  up  before  Marian's  home.  Of  course 
Marian  was  astonished,  and  asked  taany  questions, 
but  Agnes  was  very  reticent  and  smiled  very  signifi- 
cantly. Her  expression  changed,  however,  when  Miss 
Gale  came  in  and  kissed  Mr.  Beach  without  the  least 
ceremony. 

"  Of  course  you  don't  object  to  that,  Agnes,"  she 
said  carelessly. 

Agnes  knew  not  what  to  say  or  do  ;  it  was  evident 
that  her  perplexity  was  painful  in  the  extreme. 
Marian  hastened  to  relieve  her. 

"  You  won't  be  jealous  of  your  lover'a  sister,  dar- 
ling '!" 

"  What !  his  sister  !  You  don't  mean — "  gasped 
Agnes,  and  paused,  trembling  from  many  emo- 
tions. 

"  Yes,  I  do:    Mr.  Beach  is  Frederick  Gale." 

"  Oh,  you  cruel — cruel  girl  !"  exclaimed  Agnes, 
bursting  into  tears  from  sheer  mortification. 

Patiently  they  waited  for  her  excitement  to  sub- 
side, and  then  Frederick  placed  his  arm  about  her  and 
said  soothingly  :  "  I  am  sure  you  love  me  uone  the 
less,  dearest,  sure  that  you  are  not  even  displeased 
with  me  for  taking  this  method  to  gain  your  heart." 

"  I  shan't  contradict  you,"  she  answered,  nestling 
her  head  on  his  shoulder.  "  But  I'll  scold  Marian  if 
— she  isn't  married  within  a  year.'' 

Marian  escaped,  for  her  wedding  to  an  enterprising 
farmer  occurred  at  the  same  hour  that  Agnes  was 
made  Mrs.  Gale. 


WHY  ARE  WE  HERE  ? 
Why  are  we  here  ? — 'Tis  to  prepare 

Our  spirits  for  that  realm  on  high  ; 
Where  all  that's  pure,  and  bright,  and  fair, 

Shall  bloom  through  all  eternity. 

Why  are  we  here  ? — That  God  above, 

Who  rules  omnipotent  and  just, 
Has  kindled  up  His  heavenly  love. 

And  shone  around  this  earthly  duat, 
That,  by  his  care  and  goodness,  -.76 

May  learn  that  far  beyond  the  sky, 
The  soul  shall  free  from  sorrow  be. 

If  we,  through  faith,  prepare  to  die. 

The  flowers,  the  leaves  of  summer-time, 

The  wildwood  rose,  in  forest  glade  ; 
Are  symbols  bright,  when  in  their  prime. 

That  all  of  earth  must  surely  fade. 
They  sweetly  tell  us  when  they  bloom. 

And  when  all  withered,  dead  they  lie  ; 
They  speak  as  sweetly  from  their  tomb 

That  we  are  here  to  prepare  to  die. 


The  Spectator  tells  as  true  the  following  anecdote- 
One  of  Dr.  Kenealy's  constituents,  a  miner,  when 
asked  lately  if  he  had  votea  for  Dr.  Kenealy,  replied 
dolefully,  "  Yes,  sir  ;  but  I  misdoubt,  somehow,  that 
I  did  right.  Meat  has  gone  up  a  halfpenny  a  pound 
since  we  elected  him." 


FASHIONS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 
In  alluding  to  the  beautiful  toilettes  designed  for 
this  season,  LeFolUt  says  the  lovely  colours  and  deli* 
cate  materials  selected  owe  their  great  degree  of  ele« 
gance  to  the  tasteful  way  in  which  they  are  eon!" 
bined  and  arranged,  more  than  the  primary  cost  o£ 
the  fabrics  themselves.  A  great  variety  of  differeab 
makes  of  foulard  ;  the  best  alpaca,  known  as  tlM 
"  Danish  silk,"  made  in  a  profusion  of  the  most  deli- 
cate tints  ;  mousseline  de  laine,  single  cachemire, 
and  materials  of  the  same  class,  are  the  most  favoured 
for  morning  wear.  The  two  former,  indeed,  are  ad- 
missible for  carriage  and  visiting  toilettes  for  young 
ladies,  the  rich  makes  of  silks  being  reserved  for 
ladies  of  an  "older  growth"  and  toilettes  de  cere- 
monie.  Checked  materials  are  stiU  very  fashionable, 
and  make  very  pretty  adjuncts  or  trimmings  to 
dresses  of  neutral  tint.  A  deep  flounce  of  the 
checked  pattern  on  the  front  and  sides  of  a  -'plain 
dress — cuffs  and  revers  to  match,  with  a  new  "  Wat- 
teau"  sash — has  a  very  elegant  appearance.  This 
sash  is  formed  of  two  long  wide  pieces,  closely  plaited 
to  the  bodice  itself  as  far  as  the  waist ;  from  thenoa 
it  hangs  in  two  loose  loops  over  the  poufF  or  the 
skirt,  is  caught  underneath  the  drapery,  and 
hangs  in  two  long  loose  ends  nearly  to  the  hem 
of  the  skirt.  This  imparts  great  finish  to  a  toi- 
lette. Checked  or  plaid  materials  are  always  used 
on  the  cross.  Several  crossway  folds,  forming  a 
fichu  and  cuffs,  with  two  bias  on  the  tunic,  also 
make  a  new  and  novel  trimming  to  a  polonaise.  The 
long  loose  trains  have  been  found  so  inconvenient  for 
walking  that  one  of  our  leading  court  modistes  has 
invented  a  charming  way  of  arranging  them  en  tune, 
forming  by  this  means  a  very  graceful  drapery, 
without  much  trouble.  A  patent  hook  is  placed 
about  twelve  inches  from  the  waist,  down  the  back 
of  the  underskirt  (which  is  only  slightly  trained). 
Three  patent  eyes  are  fastened  down  the  centre  ol 
the  train,  underneath,  at  such  distances  that,  when 
looped  into  the  hook,  the  train  hangs  in  a  graceful 
double  pouff,  forming  a  tunic  raised  in  the  centre. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  necessity  to  fasten  more  than 
one  loop,  if  the  train  only  requires  slightly  raising. 
Speaking  of  tunics,  the  new  shape  this  month  is 
called  the  "Grecquo."  Long  scarfs  andjsashes,  tied 
loosely  round  the  skirt,  the  ends  disposed  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  are  very  elegantly  worn.  The  fulness  of 
skirt  is  still  all  thrown  to  the  back,  and  kept  in  its 
place  by  elastics  underneath  ;  but,  though  the 
drapery  is  confined  to  the  back  breadth,  the  front  of 
either  skirts  or  tunics  are  no  longer  so  tightly 
colles — plastered  to  thetigure — as  was  seen  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Round  waistbands  and  sashes,  plaited  to  the 
waist  and  tied  behind,  will  be  much  worn  with  the 
dresses  of  thin  or  light  material.  Corselets  have 
been  made  by  two  or  three  of  the  court  mod- 
istes ;  some  have  small  shoulder-straps,  othera 
merely  reach  under  the  arms.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  most  elegant  and  becom- 
ing fashion  will  be  the  means  of  introducing 
transparent  white  bodices  with  long  sleeves  for  in- 
door wear.  These  worn  with  a  corselet  of  the 
colour  of  the  dress  or  its  trimmings  will  make  a  very 
elegant  and  seasonable  accompaniement  to  the  sum- 
mer indoor  toilettes.J  Low  bodices,  with  lace  or  tulla 
fichus,  and  long  lace  or  tulle  sleeves,  will  be  worn  for 
dinner  and  soirees  intimes.  The  bodices  of  dresses, 
cut  with  basques,  will  be  considered  sufficient  for  out- 
door garments  this  season,  but  should  some  confec- 
tion be  preferred,  there  are  a  great  number  of  charm- 
ing small  pelerines  and  mantelets  of  the  same  mate- 
ri^.ls  as  the  dress,  or  not,  according  to  taste.  Sicf« 
lienne  and  thin  cachemire  are  much  more  worn  than 
silk  for  confections  of  any  kind  ;  the  magnificent 
fringes  of  all  kinds,  with  very  elaborate  headings, 
give  a  most  finished  and  elegant  effect.  An  entirely 
new  polonaise  ■  has  made  its  appearance  as  a  confec- 
tion, to  be  made  of  Sicilienne  or  cachemire.  It  is 
called  the  "  Creole,"  and  is  cut  bodice  and  skirt  in 
one,  forming  a  round  tablier  with  sash  ends,  a  sleeve- 
less veste  in  front,  and  a  fichu  at  back.  All  dresses 
of  silken  materials  have  the  plaited  muslin  flounced 
edge  with  lace  under  the  hem.  Sleeves  are  very 
much  ornamented.  The  shapes  are  nothing  perfectly 
novel,  but  they  are  trimmed  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways.  For  dinner-dress,  if  of  thick  material,  they 
generally  reach  to  the  elbow,  ending  with  a  "  Mar- 
quise "  frill  ;  but  this  general  rule  does  not  preclude 
the  addition  of  any  garniture  preferred  above  the 
elbows.  For  full-dress  the  sleeves  are  merely 
shoulder-straps,  more  or  less  covered  with  la«^  and 
oruamentr 
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ALICE  MARCHMONT. 

CHAPTER  I. 
.  Joshua  Tomkins,  or,  as  ha  ^as  by  his  neigbboura 
familiarly  termed,  Uacle  Josh,  was  a  spruce  farmer. 
At  the  time  our  story  commences  Uucle  Josh  was  a 
bachelor  of  the  most  desperate  and  confirmed  de- 
scription. 

He  loved  cats  and  hated  children — loved  silence 
and  hated  noise— was  fond  of  work  and  eschewed 
idleness.  And  Uncle  Josh  looked  upon  the  female 
sex  in  general  with  the  most  supreme  contempt. 
Some  said,  because  he  was  so  homely,  no  decent  girl 
would  have  anything  to  say  to  him,  and  others  that 
he  was  too  mean  to  pay  a  minister  nine  shillings  for 
marrying  him. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however.  Uncle  Josh  had 
a  particular  liking  for  his  sister  Betsy,  a  maiden  lady, 
over  whose  head  three  and  thirty  summers  had 
passed,  leaving  a  few  slight  furrows  on  her  fair 
cheeks  and  adding  a  little  acerbity  to  her  temper, 
which  had  never  been  of  the  sweetest  or  most  uniform 
description. 

Although  many  envious  individuals  of  the  same 
dear  sex  often  openly  asserted  that  Miss  Betsey  had 
never  had  a  matrimonial  offer,  such  was  not  the  fact, 
for  one  John  Spoflbrd,  the  village  tailor,  proposed 
marriage  to  the  fair  spinster  when  she  was  twenty  and 
he  fifty  years  of  age— which  proposal_was  delicately 
ivjeoted.  It  is  true  that  Spoiford  declared  afterwards 
that  he  was  so  drvmk  when  said  proposition  *as  made 
that  he  didn't  know  what  he  was  about,  but  this 
might  have  been  said  only  as  an  offset  to  tke  maid's 
mortifying  refusal  to  entertain  it.  Whether  or  not 
she  had  other  offers  this  deponent  cannot  say,  he 
being  simply  able  to  aver  that,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three  Miss  Betsey  Tomkins  was  a  homely,  sentimental 
and  very  loquacious  old  maid,  who  at  times  talked  so 
fast  as  to  set  at  complete  defiance  all  common  rules 
of  punctuation,  and  made  her  sentences  appear,  as 
they  were  uttered,  very  incongruous,  ungrammatical, 
and  irregular.  But  although  her  brother  often  ex- 
pressed a  fear  that  she  would  talk  him  into  a  con- 
sumption, he  knew  her  to  be  a  neat  and  excellent 
housekeeper,  and  liked  and  tolerated  her  accord- 
ingly. 

The  house  in  which  these  two  worthies  resided  was 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  point  of  laud  that 
formed  the  entrance  of  a  small  cove,  at  the  head  of 
which  there  lived,  in  a  spacious  mansion,  a  wealthy 
but  eccentric  gentleman,  named  Marchmont. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  cold  October  day,  as 
Uncle  Josh  Tomkins,  wearied  with  his  labours  on  the 
farm,  entered  the  neat,  snug  kitchen  of  his  humble 
house,  his  sister,  regarding  him  with  an  astonished  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  said  : 

"  Well  I  never  !" 

"  Never  what  V  in  a  practical,  matter-of-fa5t*way, 

asked  Uncle  Josh. 

"  Heard  of  such  a  thing  !" 

"  Thing  as  what  ?"  again  queried  Uncle  Josh. 

"  As  Alice  Marchmont's  going  out  iu  a  boat,  all 
alone,  on  a  gusty,  cold,  and  moonless  night  as  this  is 
like  to  be  !  What  possesses  her  to  do  so,  is  more 
than  I  can  tell.  I'm  sure  I  would'nt  go  the  length 
of  my  arm  from  the  beach  to — to — " 

"  Get  a  husband,"  only  suggested  Uncle  Josh. 

"  Get  a  cat's  foot  !  no,  I'm  sure  I  \^ouldn't,"  re- 
plied sister  Betsey,  "  and  I  should  think  you'd  be 
ashamed  of  yourself,  Joshua  Tomkins,  a  pussy,  fussy, 
old  bachelor  as  you  are,  to  think  of  such  a  thing  ! 
It's  strange  that  you  can't  be  easy  without  eternally 
hinting  at  the  sorrows  of  the  past,  when  I  was  young 
and  in  my  prime,  and  had  three  or  four  different  fel- 
lows after  me  at  a  time,  and  give  'em  all  the  mitten, 
because  they  didn't  begin  to  reach  the  perfect 
Bt  iiicliivrl  of  molality,  religion,  and  so  forth,  that  I,  in 
the  pui.t ,  '.f  I'  V  viroin  lieart,  had  set  up  as  a  shrine 
for  all  of  tht  i..  f  1  •  i-,  .'.d  when  I  wasn't  so  afraid 
of  rats  and  ghosts  .ma  ..u^j  oblins  and  Specti-es, and  all 
that  SOI  t  of  thing,  as  I  am  now." 

"  And  when  yuu  didn't  gabble  quite  so  fast, 
either,"  said  Uncle  Josh,  as  his  sister  stopped  to  get 
breath. 

"  As  for  that,"  continued  Betsey,  "  I  don't  know 
i  gabble  any  faster  than  you  do.  ^When  I  was  young, 
tod  m  my  prime — " 

"Oh.  for  grucioui  aako,  don't  <ro  buck  to  that 


again,  said  Uncle  Josh  ;  "  if  you  do,  you'll  never 
atop  in  the  world.  Now,  tell  me  how  you  know  the 
Marchmont  gal  has  gone  out  all  alone  in  a  boat." 

"Because  I  saw  her  go,"  returned  the  spinster. 
"Now,  how  do  you  suppose  she  was  dressed  ?" 

"  As  she  ought  to  be,  of  course." 

"  As  she  ought  to  be  !"  repeated  Betsey,  with  the 
most  supreme  contempt.  "  Why,  how  you  do  talk. 
How  do  you  suppose  I  would  look  dressed  like  a 
man  ?" 

"  Worse  than  you  do  now — and  that's  needless," 
replied  Uncle  Josh.  "  She  wasn't  dressed  like  a  man, 
though,  eh  ?" 

"  She  had  trov^sers  and  a  hat,  any  way,"  responded 
Betsey. 

"  And  boots  ?"  asked  Uncle  Josh. 

"I  didn't  mind  about  them,"  replied  Betsey.  "It 
was  enough  for  me  to  see  the  other  things.  Why,  if 
there  had  been  a  man  in  sight  of  me  and  her  at  the 
same  time,  I  should  have  been  shamed  to  death  for 
her.    Why,  when  I  was  young,  and  in  my  prime—" 

"  Oh,  don't,  don't,"  interrupted  Uucle  Josh,  with 
a  deprecating  gesture  of  his  hands,  "  don't  tell  about 
that  awful  time  any  more.  Bets,  unless  you  want  me 
to  go  distracted.    Is  supper  ready  ?" 

"It  is,"  returned  Betsey  ;  "and  I've  set  the  table 
in  the  front  i-oom,  for  fear  somebody  might  come  in, 
and  find  the  kitchen  all  up  in  arms,  and  then  I  should 
be  ashamed  of  myself  ;  I  shouldn't  know  what  to  do 
with  myself,  for  when  I  was  young,  and — " 

"  Theie  you  go  again  !"  interrupted  Uncle  Josh, 
"  Come  in  to  tea." 

As  Miss  Betsey  gladly  accepted  her  brother's  invit- 
ation and  followed  him  to  the  supper  table  she  con- 
tinued thus  : 

"  I  should  really  think  Miss  Marchmont  must  be 
bewitched  to  go  out  alone  on  the  water  when  it's 
haunted." 

"  V/hat  !  haunted  ?" 
■  "  What  do  you  want  to  ask  for,  Joshua,  when 
you  know  as  well  as  I  that  a  ghost  or  spectre  or  some 
such  thing  has  been  lately  seen  gliding  about  the 
bay  at  different  times  and  by  different  people  ?  Hark! 
what's  that  noise  ?" 

"  Rat,  scratchin'  in  the  ceiling,  I  suppose,"  said 
Uncle  Josh. 

"  How  do  we  know,"  resumed  Betsey,  "  if  there's 
a  spectre  in  the  bay  but  what  it  might  take  a  notion 
to  come  ashore  and  appear  to  me  ?  And  if  it  did  I 
should  die  right  off — I'm  sure  I  should." 

"  Oh,  such  articles  as  you  are  not  so  easily  killed," 
returned  Uncle  Josh. 

"  Hark  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Betsey,  jumping  up 
from  the  table,  as  a  slight  tap  was  heard  upon  one 
of  the  front  windows — "  what's  that  noise  ?  That 
ain't  rats,  is  it  ?" 

"Not  unless  they've  got  fingers,"  replied  Uncle 
Josh.    "  I'm  bound  to  see  who  it  is,  anyhow." 

"  I  declare  I'll  go  too,"  said  Betsey,  "lor  I  wouldn't 
stay  in  this  house  alone  after  hearing  that  awful 
noise  if  you  gave  it  to  me  chock  full  of  new  dresses — 
I  vow  I  wouldn't  !" 

"  As  it's  getting  dark  I'll  light  the  lantern,"  con* 
tinned  Uncle  Josh. 

"  And  take  the  sword  you  used  to  train  with,  won't 
you  ?"  inquired  Miss  Betsey. 

"  No,  you  goosy  gander,"  answered  Uncle  Josh. 
"  What  do  I  want  to  do  that  for  ?  Don't  you  know  a 
ghost  can't  be  killed  by  a  sword,  nor  nothing  else  ?'' 

"  Perhaps  it  ain't  a  ghost,"  suggested  Betsey. 

"  Likely  as  not  it  is,  though,"  answered  Josh. 
"  Everybody  says  a  thing  has  been  seen  scootin'  about 
the  bay,  and  I  don't  see  why  it  couldn't  be  here,  as 
well  as  there." 

"  Lord  have  mercy  on  me  if  it  is,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Betsey.    "  What  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  Keep  your  eye  peeled,  and  your  mouth  shut,  is 
the  best  thing  I  can  recommend,"  replied  L^ncle  Josh, 
who,  having  by  this  time  lit  his  lantern,  turned  to  the 
door,  and,  followed  closely  by  his  trembling  sister, 
left  the  house,  and  commenced  a  thorough  search  of 
its  outside  premises. 

As  this,  however,  resulted  in  nothing  more  than 
their  ascertaining  that  the  wind  blew  freah  from  the 
northwest,  and  fleecy  clouds  betokened  an  approach- 
ing storm.  Uncle  Josh,  after  saying  that  the  mysteri- 
ous tapping  they  thought  they  had  heard  upon  the 
window  was  simply  imajination,  turned  to  go  back 
into  the  house,  when  Betsey,  who  was  looking  out  to- 
wards the  sea,  wildly  exclaimed  : 

"  There — there — there  'tis. 

"  There — what  is  ?"  asked  Uncle  Josh. 

"  The — the  g-ghost,"  stammered  Miss  Betsey,  as 
ohe  pnin+pd  tn  n  whttp  figure,  tbst  spempd  to  bp  wiilk- 


ing  far  out  upon  the  waters  of  the  bay.  "  Oh,  Joshim, 
get  the  minister— get  the  Bible,  and  make  a  prayer. 
Say  something  solemn,  do.  Lord,  I  believe  it's  com- 
ing this  way.  Now  1  lay  me  down  to  sleep — ob.dear, 
I'm  dying.  Catch  m©^  Joshua — I  pray  the  Lord — 
amen." 

So  saying.  Miss  Betsey  fell  back,  fainting,  in  her 
brother's  arms,  he  saying  as,  with  his  face  towards 
the  sea,  he  dragged  her  towards  the  house  ; 

"  That  is  the  spectre  of  the  bay,  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Joshua  Tomkins  !" 


CHAPTER  n. 

A  REJECTED  PROPOSAL. 

Mr.  Mortimer  Marchmont  was,  as  has  been  pre- 
viously stated,  a  gentleman  of  great  wealth,  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father,  and  consequently  he  had 
not  been  obliged  to  earn  it,  either  by  taking  up  himself 
the  heavy  cares  and  anxieties  of  mercantile  trade,  or 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  So,  he  giew  up  to  man's 
estate,  and  married  a  wife,  with  little  or  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  world  orits  complicoted  business. 

He  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  popularly 
termed  elegant  leisure,  till  the  death  of  his  wife, 
which  happened  some  eighteen  months  previous  to 
the  time  chosen  for  the  commencement  of  our  story. 
This  being  the  greatest  trouble  Marchmont  was  called 
to  endure,  so  built  a  splendid  man.sion  on  the  eas- 
tern shore  of  the  bay,  and  taking  with  him  his  only 
daughter,  Alice,  then  a  beautiful  girl  of  nineteen,  re- 
moved thither  as  soon  as  his  house  was  completed. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Marchmont  had  from 
his  boyhood  up  been  very  fond  of  boat  sailing,  which, 
when  he  first  removed  to  the  sea-coast,  was  carried 
out  by  him  to  the  utmost  possible  extent.  At  that 
time  he  owned  two  of  the  fastest-sailing  yachts,  and  had 
a  smaller  one  built  on  the  same  model  for  his  daugh- 
ter, who  was  almost  a.s  fond  of  sailing  in  the  bay  as 
was  her  loving  but  eccentric  father. 

Some  eight  or  ten  months  previous  to  the  time 
specified  in  our  last  chapter,  Alice's  father  was  one 
day  astonished  by  a  visit  from  a  tall  and  very  hand- 
some young  man  who  introduced  himself  as  Arthur 
Harrington,  and  begged  to  be  indulged  with  a  private 
interview,  which  was  finslly  granted,  when  Mr.  March- 
mont addressed  his  visitor  as  follows: 

"Allow  me  to  inquire,  sir,  the  object  of  your 
visit  ?" 

It  is  simply,  sir,"  rejoined  Harrington,  "  to  re- 
quest you  to  sanction  my  paying  future  visits  to 
your  daughter,  as  accepted  suitor  for  her  heart  and 
hand." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir?  Have  you  come  here  to 
insult  me,  in  my  own  house?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  at  all,"  returned  the  stranger. 

"  Then  explain  yourself  at  once  and  to  the  point, 
sir." 

"  All  the  explanation  I  have  to  offer  is  that  hav- 
ing met  your  lovely  daughter  accidentally  at  an 
evening  party  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  became  enamoured 
with  the  beauty  of  her  person,  the  elegant  refine- 
ment of  her  manners,  and  the  sterling  sense  exhibited 
inconversation — in  short,  I  fell  in  love  with  her. " 

"  Indeed  !  Well,  go  on  1"  gasped  Marchmont, 
who  was  so  indignantly  astonished  at  the  stranger's 
presumption  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  articulate. 
"  She  did  the  same  by  you,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  After  two  or  three  interviews  I  was  made  pro- 
foundly happy  by  the  knowledge  that  she  reci- 
procated my  feelings,"  answered  Harrington,  firmly. 

"Ah!"  rejoined  Marchmont  sarcastically,  "it's  a 
great  wonder  you  did  not  marry  her  upon  the 
strength  of  that,  without  consuhip?  ttp  -^'I  Upon 
my   soul,    I'm  greatly  obliged   '  .-^  are 

you  ?  Are  you  rich  ?  Have  you  L..ii-  .iLtrally  edu- 
cated ?" 

"  I  am  not  rich,"  responded  Arthur,  "  but  I  have 
received  a  liberal  education,  although  truth  compels 
me  to  add,  only  as  a  charity  scholar." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  fither,  "a  charity 
scholar  dare  to  ask  the  hand  of  Alice  Marchmont. 
Is  she  privy  to  this  visit  ?  Does  she  know  its  ob- 
ject ?" 

"  Ye?,  dear  father,"  answered  Alice,  who  had  a 
moment  or  two  previous  entered  the  apartment  un- 
perceived,  "  I  know  all  about  it  ;  in  fact,  I  urged 
Arthur  to  seek  this  interview." 

"  You  did,  eh  ?  Then  you  had  better  urge  him 
to  end  it,  before  I  call  the  servants." 

"  But,  father,"  remonstrated  Alice,  "  remember 
that  Mr.  Harrington  is  a  gentleman." 

"  Go  to  your  room,  instantly,  "  interrupted  the 
parent.  "And  do  you,  sir,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
.^^tVl'1r.  "  1o--<>  mv  pmnii'M  nt  ntice.  fvtld  for  ov"-  " 
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After  bestowing  a  significant  glance  upon  Arthur 
Harrington,  Alice  retired  to  her  chamber,  and  as  she 
did  60,  her  lover,  speaking  to  Marchmont,  said  ; 

"  Am  I,  sir,  to  consider  your  decision  as  final  ?" 

"  Ay,  and  irrevocable,"  returned  the  father. 
"  Good-day." 

"  Good-day,  sir,"  repeated  Arthur,  who  thereupon 
left  the  room. 

Then  Mr.  Marchmont  again  summoned  his  daugh- 
ter into  his  study,  and  on  her  appearing  there,  talked 
to  her  long  and  earnestly  upon  the  lack  of  filial  love 
and  duty  she  had  shown  in  daring,  against  his  con- 
sent, to  encourage  the  addresses  of  a  charity  scholar. 

Knowing  that  Alice  was  as  high-spirited  as  she  was 
beautiful,  her  father  expected  that  she  would  on  this 
occasion  at  least,  rise  in  opposition  to  his  wishes  ; 
but,  instead  thereof,  she  assented  to  everything  he 
eaid  with  a  readiness  that,  for  a  person  in  love, 
seemed,  even  to  his  obtuse  perception,  something  sur- 
prising. But,  being  fully  assured  by  the  confiding 
innocence  of  her  manner,  that  Alice  had  seen  the 
error  of  her  way,  and  duly  repented  thereof,  Mr. 
Marchmont  with  a  parental  kiss  dismissed  her  from 
his  presence. 

About  a  fortnight  afterwards,  as  he  returned  late 
in  the  evening  from  one  of  the  daily  yachting  expe- 
ditions he  was  accustomed  to  make  around  the  bay, 
Ahce  observed  as  her  father  entered  the  house  that 
he  looked  deathly  pale  and  trembled  violently  from 
head  to  foot. 

"Are  you  ill,  dear  father?"  inquired  Alice,  as  she 
followed  him  with  a  light  into  the  study. 

"No,  dear,  no,"  returned  the  father;  "  but  I  have 
Been  something  on  the  water  which  somewhat  startled 
me." 

"  What  was  it  like?"  asked  Alice  eagerly. 
It  was  a  white  figure  like  a  spectre,"- answered 
Marchmont,  "  that  seemed  to  be  walking  upon  the 
surface  of  the  sea." 

"  Did  it  come  close  to  the  boatf 

"  Ay,  so  close  that  I  could  almost  touch  it." 

"  Was  it  in  a  boat?" 

"  It  seemed  to  be  in  something  as  white  as  itself," 
replied  Marchmont  ;  "  but  whether  it  was  a  boat  or 
not,  I  cannot  say." 

"  I  will  go  out  with  you  to-morrow,  father,  and  see 
what  I  can  make  of  it,"  observed  Alice. 

Accordingly  she  went,  but  the  spectre  did  not  ap- 
pear. On  the  day  afterwards  Marchmont  went  alone 
and  it  did  appear,  in  precisely  the  same  shape  and 
manner  as  before.  And  so  the  spectre  followed  him 
every  time  he  went  alone  upon  the  water  until  the 
time  chosen  for  the  beginning  of  our  story,  when, 
having  become  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  was 
haunted  by  a  restless  spirit  from  the  other  world, 
he  had  resolved  to  give  up  yachting.  So  Alice  had 
gone  out  on  a  farewell  excursion  in  her  fairy  yacht,  on 
the  day  spoken  of  in  the  previous  chapter,  when 
Joshua  Tomkins  and  his  worthy  sister  had  been  so 
badly  frightened  by  the  spectre  of  the  bay. 

CHAPTER  III. 

ALL  RIGHT. 

After  Miss  Betsey  Tomkins  recovered  from  the 
swoon  into  which  she  bad  been  incontinently  thrown 
by  the  ghostly  sight  described  in  our  first  chapter, 
she  address.ed  her  brother  thus  : 

'■  Alice  Marchmont  will  see  that  awful  ghost  this 
time,  if  she  never  did  before.  If  she  does,  she'll  be 
frightened  into  fits,  lose  control  of  the  boat,  fall  into 
the  water,  get  drowned,  and  be  eat  up  by  codfish. 
Then  she'll  be  sorry  she  didn't  mind  her  father,that's 
warned  her  many  and  many  a  time  about  exposing 
herself  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  But,  then,  she's  a 
queer  creature,  and  a  real  oddity — not  at  all  like  me ; 
ior,  when  I  was  young  and  iu  " 

''There,  that  will  do,"  interrupted  Joshua.  "I 
can  guess  the  rest." 

"  For  the  Lord's  sake  brother  Joshua,  ain't  you 
never  going  to  let  me  have  my  say  ?" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  sister  Bets,  aint  you  always 
had  it?" 

'■'Hark!  what's  that  exclaimed  Betsey  in  a 
fright,  as  a  gentle  rap  was  heard  at  the  outer  door. 
"  It's  the  ghost — I  know  'tis.  Where  shall  1  hide  '! 
Lord  have  mercy  on  us,"  as  the  knocking  was  re- 
peated, "  there  it  is  agaip.  Where  shall  I  go  '  I 
know  ;  I'll  shut  myself  up  in  the  closet." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  did  so,  whilst 
Joshua  proceeded  to  open  the  door  .md  admit  a  tall 
and  beautiful  girl,  tastefully  dressed  in  costume 
which  set  off'  her  lithe  and  well-proportioned  figure 
to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

This  was  Alice  Marchmont,  who,  as  she  followed 


Mr.  Tomkins  into  his  cheerful  kitchen,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  I  have  been  out  on  the  water,  and  had  a  most 
delightful  sail." 

"  Did  you  see  the  ghost  that  haunts  the  water  ?" 
asked  Miss  Betsey,  with  the  door  of  her  hiding-place 
half-way  open. 

"  I  saw  something  white  sailing  about  the  bay," 
ejaculated  Alice,  carelessly  ;  but  whether  it  was  a 
ghost  or  not  I  did  not  stop  to  inquire." 

"  You  know  your  father  thinks  it's  a  ghost,"  re- 
sponded Betsey  Tomkins. 

"  Yes,  and  is  going  to  move  in  consequence  of  it," 
returned  Alice. 

"  Goes  to-morrow,  does  he  not  ?"  asked  Joshua. 

"  Yes,  he  starts  to-morrow  after  dinner  in  his  lar- 
gest yacht,"  returned  Alice. 

"  I  should  think,"  responded  Joshua,  "  that  he 
would  be  afraid  to  venture  in  that,  for  fear  of  again 
meeting  the  spectre  of  the  bay.' ' 

"  Oh,  I  am  going  with  him,  of  course,"  said  Alice, 
cheerfully  ;  "  and  as  the  ghost  never  appeared  fairly 
in  my  sight,  father  has  been  induced,  after  a  great 
deal  of  coaxing  on  my  part,  to  adhere  this  time  to 
my  earnest  desire,  and  go  in  his  beautiful  yacht. " 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  he  would  take  me  with  him," 
interposed  Betsey,  "  for  I'm  tired  to  death  of  staying 
in  a  place  that  has  ghosts  and  spirits,  and  all  sorts  of 
creatures  dancing  about  it  all  the  time." 

"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  father  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  a  passage,  if  you  wish  to  go," 
said  Alice,  in  reply. 

"  Well,  I  do  wish  to  go,  really,"  answered  Miss 
Betsey. 

"  But  suppose  the  ghost  appears  as  usual?"  sug- 
gested Uncle  Joshua. 

"  I  can  go  below,  ead  cover  my  head  up  in  the  bed- 
clothes till  it  vanishes  away." 

"  So  you  can,"  laughingly  responded  Alice.  "  But 
it's  getting  late  now,  and  I  must  go.  You  must  be 
ready  by  two  o'clock  to-rfiorrow  afternoon.  Miss  Bet- 
sey, if  you  wish  to  sail  with  us." 

As  Miss  Betsey  did  wish  to  sail  with  them,  she  was 
in  perfect  readiness  at  the  appointed  time,  when  she 
look  a  formal  leave  of  her  brother,  and  went  on 
hoard  the  yacht,  when  she  was  received  by  Mr. 
Marchmont  and  his  daughter  in  a  very  friendly  and 
hospitable  manner.  Ther.  with  the  assistance  of  two 
sailors  whom  he  had  hired  for  the  occasion,  March- 
mont got  his  vessel  itrimediately  under  weigh,  and 
with  a  light  but  leading  wind,  the  yacht  sailed  gently 
off  upon  her  course.  Just  after  dark,  however,  the 
wind  shifted  dead  ahead,  and  gradually  lessened 
almost  to  a  calm.  Then  it  was  that  Miss  Betsey,  who 
stood  gazing  over  the  rail  of  the  yaclit  in  what  she 
thought  was  the  direction  of  the  shore  she  had  so 
lately  left,  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh,  Lord,  there  'tis  again!" 

"What?"  inquired  Marchmont,  as  he  eagerly 
looked  in  the  same  direction. 

"  The-th — the  gho-ost  !"  stammered  Miss  Betsey, 
as  she  made  a  sudden  rush  down  the  cabiu  gangway. 

''So  'it  is,"  said  Marchmont,  as  he  saw  what 
appeared  to  be  a  white  boat,  with  a  tall  figure  of 
the  same  ghostly  colour  standing  near  its  head  ;  "and 
coming  right  down  upon  us,  too." 

A  few  moments  afterwards  the  strange  boat,  which, 
to  all  appearances,  was  not  more  than  half  as  large  as 
the  yacht,  sailed  swiftly  along  by  her  side,  and,  as  it 
passed  like  a  gigantic,  white-winged  bird,  the  spectre 
flourished  its  ghostly  hand,  and  Marchmont 
immediately  after  found  a  letter  lying  at  his  feet,  the 
contents  of  which  he  found  to  run  as  follows  : 

"Dear  Mortimer — If  you  wish  me  hereafter  to  rest 
in  peace,  give  your  immediate  consent  to  Alice's 
marriage  vi'ith  Arthur  Harrington.  Do  this,  and  you 
have  the  word  of  your  departed  wife  thiit  you  will 
never  more  be  troubled  by  the  spectre  of  the  bay." 

"  There,  Alice,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?"  in- 
quired the  father,  after  reading  it  to  her  in  a  low  and 
frightened  voice. 

"  I  think  it  may  be  a  piece  of  pure  deception." 

"  It  cannot  be  so,"  returned  Marchmont,  "for  it 
is  your  mother's  exact  handwriting,  and  I  shall  obey 
it.    Do  you  know  where  Harrington  is  to  be  found?" 

"  If  you  will  put  back,  I  think  I  can  soon  ascer- 
tain," was  Alice's  response. 

Without  uttering  another  word  Mr.  Marchmont 
put  the  yacht's  head  back  toward  the  eastern  shore 
a^aiu,  and  early  the  next  morning  Alice  found  her- 
self snugly  domiciled  iu  her  much-loved  home.  Soon 
after  breakfast  she  started  out  for  a  stroll  upon  the 
beach,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  very  first  person 
she  met  was  Arthur  Harrington,  to  whom  she  eaid  : 


"  Our  plan  has  succeeded  admirably.  You  can  re- 
turn home  with  me  as  an  accepted  suitor." 

Of  course  Arthur  did  so,  and  was  kindly  received 
by  the  father,  who,  after  apologising  for  his  former 
conduct,  insisted  that  his  daughter  should  be  wedded 
on  the  coming  Christmas  Eve.  And  she  was  wedded 
exactly  at  that  time ;  but  it  was  not  till  Arthur  had  risen 
to  be  a  judge  that  he  ventured  to  explain  to  his  aston- 
ished father-in-law  "  that  it  was  he  who  had,  with 
Alice's  assistance  and  that  of  a  little  white-coloured 
boat,  that  had  been  purchased  for  the  occasion,  so 
efficiently  and  successfully  impersonatedTHE  Spectre 
OF  THE  Bay. 


THE  EXILES  SONG. 

Is  there  no  fond  heart — 

Friendless  and  lone — 
Beating  in  sympathy 

Now  with  my  own  ? 
Is  there  no  sweet  smile — 

Happy  and  free — 
Throughout  the  broad  earth 

Waiting  for  me  ? 
Hopeless  and  sadly 

Ever  I  roam, 
Without  a  loved  one — 

Without  a  home. 

Years  I  have  wandered 

O'er  land  and  sea. 
Without  a  loved  one 

To  think  of  me  ; 
Bright  hopes  have  perished — 

Memories  flown, 
And  still  I  linger 

Friendless,  alone. 
Yet  oft  this  murmur 

Comes  back  to  me — 
"  Somewhere  a  heart  waits 

Only  for  thee  !" 


The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  for  an  international 
postal  union  were  exchanged  at  Berne,  May  3. 

A  discovery  has  just  been  made  of  36  documents 
connected  with  Michael  Angela  of  great  interest  for 
the  history  of  art.  They  will  be  published  at  his  ter- 
centenary this  autumn. 

The  Navy  states  that  so  discontented  are  the  senior 
lieutenants  of  the  Channel  squadron  at  the  dearth  of 
promotion  that  they  have  memorialised  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  William  Mogg,  who  was  one  of  the  company 
of  her  Maje.sty's  ship  Fury,  wrecked  in  the  Polar  re- 
gions in  1825,  when  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Parry,  has  just  died  at  Woolston,  at  the  age  of 
80  years. 

A  miser  and  his  wify  died  last  week  in  the  Auxerre, 
and  on  search  being  made  in  their  cabin  nearly 
400,000f.,  principally  in  gold,  were  found.  The  Con- 
tinental Herald  says  they  were  nearly  90  years  of  age, 
and  had  lived  on  bread  and  water  for  a  long  period. 

Earl  Harrowby,  .speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
Colonial  Schools,  Maay  3,  said  woman's  especial 
province  was  to  teach  the  younp;.  He  believed  that 
in  agricultural  districts  in  future  women  would  have 
undisputed  control  in  mixed  schools. 

Labourers"  Demonstration  at  Sheffield. — A  large 
concouise  of  labourers  had  a  demonstration  at  Shef- 
field yesterday,  aiid  paraded  the  principal  streets  in 
procession,  headed  by  a  couple  of  bands.  A  meeting 
was  held  in  the  evening  in  order  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  applying  for  an  advance  of  wages.  The  leaders 
of  the  men  were  very  reticent  as  to  their  intentions, 
but  it  was  understood  from  some  members  of  the  La- 
bourers' Association  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  to 
secure  an  advance  of  2s.  per  week  for  the  exceed- 
ingly large  number  of  labourers  in  every  trade. 

The  master  of  the  schooner  Jefferson  Boston, 
which  was  boarded  May  3  in  mid-channel  by  a  Ply- 
mouth fishing  boat,  reported  that  ten  days  ago,  while 
crossmg  the  Atlantic  from  Boston,  a  mutiny  broke 
out  among  the  sailors.  The  three  ringleaders  were  a 
Frenchman,  a  Russian,  and  an  American.  They  at- 
tacked and  murdered  the  first  mate,  whose  body  they 
threw  overboard.  Afterwards  they  seized  and  threw 
overboard  the  second  mate,  who  was  drowned,  and 
they  then  attacked  the  captain,  but  he,  being  armed 
with  a  revolver,  shot  down  the  mutineers,  one  of 
whom  he  severely  wounded,  and  the  other  two  were 
slightly  wounded,  and  placed  in  irons.  The  Jefferson 
Boston,  was  bound  for  London,  and  was  to-day  left 
in  company  with  a  Norwegian  ship  at  Rhode,  The 
captain  placed  some  of  his  crew  oa  board. 
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FIGHTING  THE   A  I 

BY 

FLORENCE  MARRYAT, 

AUTHOR  OP 
"Love's  Conflict,"  etc.,  etc. 

"  Giye  me  something  to  meet  and  to  fight ; 
I  Xaint  with  fighting  these  things  of  air." 

[all  eights  eeseevbd.] 
CHAPTER  LIIL 

MARGAEITA  LEAVES  MAPLE  FARM. 

The  old  farmer's  hands  trembled  so  that  he  could 
hardly  break  the  seal. 

She's  gone  back  to  that  fellow  Fane!"  said  George 
with  an  oath. 

"  I — I  don't  think  so,  George.  I  think  she  would 
kill  herself  sooner.  And  she  was  very  unhappy,  poor 
girl,  and  " 

"  Nonsense,  father.  Don't  frighten  yourself  like 
that.    Let  me  read  the  note  to  you." 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  go,  neighbour,"  said  Farmed 
Eedstone. 

No  !  no  !  there  are  no  secrets  hero,,  depend  upon 
it.  But  I  can't  see  the  words.  Read  it  out,  George, 
and  let  me  know  the  woi'st  at  once." 

"  Deae  Uncle, — The  hardest  pain  I  feel  in  leaving 
Maple  Farm,  is  the  thought  that  I  am  breaking  my 
promise  to  you,  but  do  believe  that  at  the  time  1 
meant  what  I  said.  It  would  have  been  my  best 
comfort  to  think  that  I  was  still  of  some  use  in  the 
world,  and  that  somebody  depended  on  me  for  plea- 
sure and  assistance.  But  it  is  impossible.  I  have 
been  assailed  by  temptations  whilst  staying  with  you 
that  I  have  found  most  difficult  to  resist,  and 
I  fear  my  own  weakness  too  much  to  risk  a 
renewal  of  them.  So  I  am  going  to  leave  my  child 
with  her  father,  and  then  I  shall  go  away  and  hide 
myself  until  he  has  changed  his  mind  or  come  to  re- 
gard things  in  a  proper  light.  I  love  him  too  much 
to  see  him  dragged  down  by  the  weight  of  his  own 
weakness  or  mine.  Forgive  me,  dear  uncle,  for  Itiiv- 
ing  you  so  suddenly.  Had  I  told  you  all  this,  I  might 
not  have  had  the  strength  to  go.  Do  not  be  unhappy 
about  me.  I  have  survived  the  worst  ill  that  earth 
could  give  me.  I  shail  survive  this  also.  And  re- 
member that  I  do  it — after  the  love  of  God — for  the 
love  of  my  sweet  sister  Daisy. — Your  affectionate 

•'Makgahet." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  when  George  had 
finished  reading  this  letter.  Old  West  was  the  first 
to  break  it. 

"May  God  bless  her,"  he  said  solemnly,  "  where" 
ever  she  goes." 

"She  shows  a  fine  spirit,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Redstone, 
approvingly. 

"  She  has  shown  an  angel's  spirit  ever  since  she 
has  had  one,"  replied  the  old  farmer.  "No  one 
can  tell  what  the  girl  has  been  to  us,  Redstone.  I 
loved  her  better  than  my  own  "daughter.  Heaven 
forgive  me  !    And  now  I  have  lost  them  both  !" 

"Don't  talk  in  that  fashion,  father,"  remonstrated 
George.  "  Rita  will  come  back  to  us  some  day  or 
other,  never  fear." 

"  And,  rjeanwhile,  you  have  George  and  me," 
quoth  his  plump  daug:liter-in-law,  as  she  wound  her 
arms  about  his  neck.  The  old  man  disengaged  him- 
self gently  from  her  embrace. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh.  It 
is  hard  in  this  world,  when  we  are  longing  for  salmis 
and  truffles,  to  be  obliged  to  put  up  with  roast  mut- 
ton and  onion  sauce.  But  it  is  so  often  necessary  to 
do  so  that  it  is  as  well  when  we  know  how  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  job.  We  are  put  off  with  substi- 
tutes at  every  turn  of  our  journey.  The  great  glory 
of  heaven  must  be  that  there  can  be  no  substitution 
in  the  matter  of  the  afections.  Love  there  means 
affinity  oi  spirit,  and  affinity  is  necessary  to  the  co- 


alition of  souls.  No  Carrie  will  embrace  us  above  as 
a  makeshift  for  cur  Marga.rita.  Her  special  affinity 
will  have  shot  her  off  in  the  opposite  direction.  At 
least,  let  us  hope  so. 

Dr.  Bellew  had  called  several  times  to  see  Laurence 
Fane  without  effect.  At  last  he  wrote  a  note  desir- 
ing him  to  make  an  appointment. 

"  I  have  something  of  importance  to  communicate 
to  you,"  he  said  in  that  letter,  "  and  the  sooner  you 
hear  it  the  better."  Accordingly,  on  the  following 
day  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  corre- 
spondent. 

"  I  conclude  your  business  with  me  relates  to  Mrs. 
Fane,"  commenced  Laurence.  (He  never  called  poor 
Daisy  his  "  wife.'') 

"  It  does.  But  you  are  not  looking  at  all  well 
yourself,  Fane.  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  working 
too  hard." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  have  been  leading  the  most 
idle,  rattlini^  life  possible.    I  am  never  at  home." 

"  It  is  beginning  to  tell  on  you.  You  look  ten 
years  older  since  I  saw  you  last.  By  the  way,  I  have 
to  congratulate  you." 

"  On  what  ?" 

"  Your  accession  to  a  large  fortune.  Believe  me,  I 
was  sincerely  glad  to  hear  it.  No  one  deserves  it 
better." 

"  Thanks.  It  is  a  pity  I  have  not  a  few  bed-ridden 
fathers  and  mothers  to  support  with  it,  though.  I 
am  rather  in  the  condition  of  the  rooster  who  found 
a  pearl  upon  his  dunghill.  But  what  is  this  about 
Mrs.  Fane  ?    She  is  not  worse,  I  hope." 

"  On  the  contrary.  I  think  there  is  a  chance  of 
her  becoming  better." 

Fane  started. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  she  may  recover  her 
senses  ?" 

"  Calmly,  my  dear  sir.  No  !  I  did  not  intend  to 
intimate  anything  of  the  kind.  Only  I  have  been 
watching  Mrs.  Fane's  health  very  attentively  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  I  feel  convinced  it  would  be 
much  benefited  by  a  removal  to  the  country." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Laurence,  relapsing  into  indiffer- 
ence. 

"  Mrs.  Fane  has  no  normal  disease,"  continued  the 
doctor,  "  but  she  is  very  delicate.  She  wants  fresh 
air  and  plenty  of  out-door  exercise.  She  should  have 
accefs  to  a  good  garden,  and  be  allowed  to  run  about 
as  she  liked.  She  should  be  treated,  in  fact,  as  we 
treat  a  sickly  child.  And  nowhere  can  this  be  done 
but  in  the  country." 

"  You  think,  then,  I  had  better  send  her  away  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  But  where  shall  I  send  her  ?" 

"  I  have  a  friend — 1'.>  widow  of  a  medical  mnn, 
who  would  take  the  charge  of  her,  and  whose  resi- 
dence is  not  so  far  from  town  but  that  I  could  con- 
tinue my  periodical  visits  to  Mrs.  Fane.  Mrs.  Owen 
lives  in  a  healthy  village  near  Sevenoaks,  where  my 
patient  could  have  every  luxury  peculiar  to  the  coun- 
try, and  where  I  will  insure  her  the  greatest  atten- 
tion and  most  tender  care." 

"  Very  good.  I  wish  you  would  mnke  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  me,  Bellew.  •  I  shall  be  glad  to 
think  the  poor  child  is  enjoying  herself  after  her  way. 
I  suppose  Mrs.  Honeymoon  will  go  with  her  ?" 

"  That  is  the  only  proviso  Mrs.  Owen  makes,  that 
the  choice  of  the  personal  attendant  is  left  to  herself. 
I  think  she  finds  her  own  servants  are  more  amen- 
able to  discipline  than  those  in  the  pay  of  others." 

"But  she  will  be  sure  to  entrust  .Mrs.  Fane 
to  no  one  who  will  not  be — very  tender — with  her, 
Bellew  !''  exclaimed  Laurence  anxiously. 

"  My  dear  fellow.    As  if  I  would  permit  it  I  I 


shall  watch  her  as  carefully  there  as  I  do  here.  And 

Mrs.  Owen  is  an  old  and  most  intimate  friend  of  mine, 
who  already  takes  the  greatest  interest  in  the  case." 

"  Thank  you.  Forgive  me  for  the  doubt.  But  she 
is  so  much  alone,  poor  child,  and  there  is  no  one  but 
myself  to  think  or  act  for  her." 

"It  was  very  natural.  And  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
Fane,  I  think  this  change  is  necessary,  not  for  your 
wife,  but  yourself.  The  strain  of  knowing  ehe  is  as 
near  to  and  yet  so  distant  from  you  is  becoming  too 
much  for  your  own  health.  You  are  looking  more 
broken  down  than  1  have  ever  seen  you." 

"  It  is  not  that  only,"  replied  his  companion  in  a 
husky  voice.    "  It  is  the  other.    You  know." 

"  I  can  guess — and  have  felt  for  you  more  than  I 
can  express.  But,  my  dear  friend,  take  courage. 
This  struggle  will  not  go  on  tor  ever.  One  or  other 
will  assuredly  be  restored  to  you." 

"But  will  you  believe  me  when  I  say  that  had  I 
The  choice  given  me  this  moment,  Bellew,  of  whether 
that  poor  girl  upstairs  fhould  recover  the  u.^e  of  her 
reason,  or  be  taken  from  us  altogether,  I  could  not 
say  which  it  should  be.  To  have  her  restored  to  mo 
as  she  was,  loving,  tender,  affectionate— as  she  was 
when  I  thought  there  was  no  woman  in  the  world 
like  her — seemed  at  one  time  as  if  it  would  be  the 
very  height  of  human  happiness.  And  then  I  think 
of  my  other  darling  who  never  offended  me  by  word 
or  deed,  who  has  lived  for  me  and  with  me  for  so 
many  years,  who  is  breaking  her  heart  and  my  own  at 
this  very  moment  and  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
say.    I  really  don't  know  what  I  should  say  !" 

"  Your's  is  a  very  peculiar  and  unhappy  position," 
said  Dr.  Bellew.- 

"  It  is  the  most  miserable  position  in  the  world, 
doctor.  There  never  was  another  man  so  circum* 
stanced  before.    It  is  killing  me  by  inches." 

"  Well,  look  here,  my  dear  fellow.  Let  us  end  one 
part  of  this  unhappy  drama  at  once.  Give  me  au- 
thority to  place  Mrs.  Fane  under  Mrs.  Owen's  care. 
You  will  then  at  least  be  freed  from  the  nfusery  of  a 
personal  knowledge  of  her  condition,  and  at  liberty 
to  make  what  plans  you  choose  to  divert  your  own 
mind." 

"  I  put  her  entuely  in  your  hands,  Bellew.  Do 
what  is  best  for  all  of  us.  I  conclude,  wherever  she 
may  be,  that  I  shall  have  access  to  her  whenever  I 
choose,  and  receive  the  most  minute  details  of  any 
change  in  her  condition." 

"  Of  course  !  Well,  that  business  being  settled 
now,  may  I  ask  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  your- 
self ?" 

"No;  don't  ask  ;  for  I  really  cannot  answer  the 
question.  I  am  utterly  indifferent  as  to  what  be- 
comes of  me." 

"  ^^'hy  not  go  abroad?    To  Paris,  Spain,  Algiers  ?" 

"  What  should  I  do   there  without  my  .  I 

mean  I  am  no  longer  a  boy  to  be  amused  by  strange 
sights." 

"  But  5'ou  must  do  something.  And  the  necessity 
for  work  is,  I  suppose,  past." 

"  It  is  greater  than  ever,  Bellew.  If  I  do  not  work 
I  shall  go  mad." 

"  Well,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  you  were  out  of 
England." 

"  You  may  do  so.  I  applied  for  the  post  of  news- 
paper correspnudent  for  Spain  only  yesterday." 

"  That  is  a  nasty  undertaking  in  these  times.  What 
need  to  jeopardise  your  life  ?" 

"  Beca\ise  it  is  worth  nothing  to  me,"  he  replied, 
passionately,  "  without : — 0,  Bellew  !  can't  you  un- 
derstand— without  my  wife  and  child." 

Margaret  felt  that  she  must  have  some  confidante 
in  the  undertaking  she  was  bent  upon — that  of  re. 
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Etoring  her  child  to  its  father — and,  etrange  to  say, 
Dr.  Bellew  was  the  friend  shp  finally  decided  to  take 
into  her  confidence.  She  had  thought  at  first  of 
Miss  Folkes,  but  then  Miss  Folkes,  good  and  tender- 
hearted as  she  was,— was  but  a  woman — and  aa  re- 
liable depositories  of  a  secret,  Margarita  had  not 
much  faith  in  her  own  sex.  Doctors,  who  rank  next 
door  to  priests  for  inviolability,  generally  combine  in 
themselves  the  two  great  requisites  for  a  confidante, 
Eymjiatby  and  silence.  A  chattering  medical  man  is 
an  anomaly  (or  oughtto  be  one),  and  an  unsympathe- 
tic medical  man  is  something  which  may  exist,  but 
bas  never  come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  writer, 
nor  had  done  under  that  of  Margarita.  So  she  went 
with  the  greatest  confidence  the  next  morning  to  Dr. 
Bellew's  house,  her  only  fear  being  that  his  servant 
or  some  of  the  poor  whom  he  attended  at  that  hour, 
gratis,  should  recognise  her.  But  she  covered  her 
face  with  a  thick  veil  and  disguised  her  voice  by  a 
whisper,  and  found  herself  shown  into  the  good  doc- 
tors  consulting  room  as  though  she  had  been  an 
utter  strancrer.  There  she  discovered  herself  to  him, 
and  met  with  all  the  sympathy  she  bad  hoped  for, 
and  a  great  deal  of  good  advice  beside.  He  quite  ap- 
proved of  her  plan  of  leaving  the  child  wi^h  its  father, 
ftnd,  relating  the  substance  of  the  interview  that  had 
taken  place  between  them  the  day  before,  averred 
his  belief  that  the  presence  of  little  Daisy  would 
prove  of  inestimable  value  to  Laurence  Fane's  morbid 
state  of  mind.  It  would  give  him  something  to 
think  and  act  for  :  it  would  make  him  feel  that  the 
duties  of  life  were  not  completely  over. 

'■  And  what  are  your  plans  with  regard  to  yourself, 
my  dear  V  was  the  doctor's  next  question,  the  same 
he  put  to  Laurence  the  day  before. 

"  Oh,  doctor  !  I  must  do  what  1  can,  but  I  have 
one  great  longing  left,  and  if  you  can  ever  gratify  it, 
I  implore  you  to  do  so. 

"  And  what  is  that  ?" 

"  If  he  ever  sends  my  poor  darling  Jrom  him 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  others,  let  me  have  her.  Dr. 
Bellew  !" 


CHAPTER  LIY. 

LITTLE  COUSIN  BITA. 

"  Why,  God  bless  my  soul  !"  cried  the  doctor, 
slapping  his  knee,  "  that's  the  very  thing  we  have 
just  agreed  upon  I" 

"  That  Daisy  should  be  sent  to  strangers  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  it  was  not  Fane's  proposal,  my  dear.  It 
•was  mine.  She  has  unfortunately  taken  a  dislike  to 
him,  and  her  continual  presence  is  telling  visibly  upon 
his  spirits.  Besides,  the  poor  girl  wants  co\intry  air. 
Mr.  Fane  consented  to  my  placing  her  under  the 
charge  of  a  friend  of  mine  only  yesterday.'' 

"  Oh!  to  whom  is  she  going  ?" 

"To  a  Mrs.  Owen,  near  Sevenoaks.'' 

"  And  will  she  take  me  too,  Dr.  Bellew  ?  I  will  be 
Daisy's  servant,  her  nurse.  I  will  attend  upon  her 
night  and  day.  I  will  ask  for  no  assistance  if  they 
will  only  let  me  try  what  J  can  do  to  make  her  sad 
life  brighter  to  her." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  could  stand  the  sight  ?" 

"  Of  my  own  cousin  !  my  more  than  sister!  Dr. 
Bellew,  of  what  are  you  thinking  ?" 

"  Do  you  remember  who  she  is  ?" 

"  How  could  I  forget  ?" 

"  My  dear!  We  are  plaj-ing  at  cross  purposes.  I 
mean,  will  not  the  remembrance  that  you  are  attend- 
ing on  Mr.  Fane's  wife  occur  at  times  to  rhar  your 
noble  purpose  ?" 

"Shall  I,  in  fact,  ignore  all  the  affection  Daisy 
and  1  have  borne  each  other  for  years  past,  forget  the 
love  and  gratitude  I  gave  her,  and  draw  back  from 
my  self-imposed  duty,  because  she  was  the  wife  of 
Laurence  before  I  was?  Oh,  Dr.  Bellew!  you  do  not 
know — you  cannot  comprehend.  Why,  he  married 
me  only  because  I  loved  her  so  dearly  that  it  broke 
my  heart  to  see  his  broken  for  her  loss." 

"  Forgive  m.e,  my  dear,  because  my  soul  has  not 
the  power  to  follow  the  height  yours  has  attained." 

"  You  did  not  know  our  Daisy  when  she  was  so 
sweet  and  so  playful  that  we  had  but  one  jealousy 
between  us,  which  could  love  her  most  And  she 
was  60  fond  of  me,  my  darling.  She  clung  to 'me 
KO  closely,  she  would  hardly  leave  my  arms  even  for 
his." 

"  You  loved  her  better  than — as  I  understand — 
than  you  do  him." 


Margarita  flushed  deep  crimson  as  she  answered 
the  doctor's  remark. 

'■'  No,  don't  mistake  me !  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  I  love  so  much  as  him." 

'•  You  could  make  him  very  happy  if  youjwould  go 
back  to  him." 

The  tears  started  readily  to  her  eyes. 

"  Ho  thinks  so  now.  He  might  think  so  perhaps 
for  a  few  weeks — or  months — or  years  ;  but  the  day 
would  come,  sooner  or  later — when  Laurence  would 
view  such  a  step  on  my  part  in  its  true  light.  He 
would  see  it  was  selfishness  and  not  love  that  had 
prompted  me,  and  I  should  reap  the  reward  of  those 
who  see  the  right  way  and  refuse  to  walk  in  it.  Oh! 
Dr.  Bellew  !  you  do  not  know  the  struggle  I  have 
already  gone  through  against  myself.  Don't  join 
with  him  to  make  it  harder." 

"  My  dear  girl  !  Not  for  the  world  !  I  admire  the 
nobility  of  your  spirit,  and  should  not  dare  to  taint 
it  if  I  could,  lilrs.  Fane  is  to  be  removed  to  Mrs. 
Owen's  care  to-morrow.  What  time  do  you  intend 
to  leave  the  child  with  him  ?  It  is  better  I  should 
not  meet  you  there." 

"  I  will"  take  her  round  this  evening,  after  dark. 
Carson  v.-ill  receive  her  if  Laurence  is  not  at  home  ; 
and  I  shall  leave  the  hotel  at  which  we  are  staying 
to-night  and  go  to  another,  for  fear  of  being  traced. 
And  to-morrow — ■ — ■" 

"  To-morrow  I  will  be  here  to  speak  to  you  at  the 
same  hour,  and  tell  you  on  what  I  have' decided." 

That  evening  Laurence  Fane  dined  at  home.  Al- 
though he  was  relieved,  on  the  whole,  to  think  that 
the  responsibility  of  looking  after  poor  Daisy  was  so 
soon  to  be  taken  off  his  hands,  he  felt  that  he  should 
like  to  see  her  once  again — to  try  if  by  chance  he 
might  make  some  impression  on  her  wandering  mind. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  entered  the  drawingroom 
he  gave  orders  that  Mrs.  Honeywood  should  bring  her 
patient  downstairs,  and  soon  the  wasted  little. figure 
was  seated  on  the  sofa  opposite  to  him,  looking  wist- 
fully at  the  door,  behind  which  her  nurse  had  dis- 
appeared. 

"  Daisy,  my  darling  !"  he  said,  from  his  end  of  the 
room  (he  did  not  dare  rise  for  fear  of  startling  her), 
"  here  is  a  bunch  of  violets  for  you.  Come  and  take 
the  flowers.    Smell  how  sweet  they  are." 

Still  Daisy  kept  her  eyes  fixed  in  the  direction  of 
the  door. 

"  They  are  almost  as  fine  as  those  we  used  to  gather 
at  Maple  Farm,  Daisy." 

At  the  sound  of  that  name  she  turned  her  head 
slowly  towards  him." 

"  Rita  !"  she  said,  solemnly. 

It  was  the  second  time  he  had  heard  Margarita's 
name  from  these  pale  lips,  but  the  mention  of  it 
startled  him  almost  as  much  as  if  the  dead  had  spoken. 

"  Yes.  Rita  used  to  pick  bunches  of  violets  for 
us,"  he  said,  taking  advantage  of  the  occasion,  "  dear 
Rita.    We  loved  her  dearly.   Didn't  we,  Daisy?'' 

She  left  her  seat  and  came  towards  him  with  a 
scared  look  on  her  face. 

"  Do  you  know  Rita  ?"  she  whispered. 

"  I  knew  her  well,  Daisy.  She  was  your  dear  cousin 
and  sister,  and  she  loved  me  for  your  sake." 

"  Did  she  love  you  ?  But  I  loved  Laury,  who  fled 
away  from  me.  If  you  were  a  man  you  would  catch 
him.  But  you  can  do  nothing — nothing,"  she  re- 
peated, in  a  voice  of  supreme  contempt. 

At  that  moment  there  came  a  sharp  pull  at  the  bell 
and  a  double  knock. 

"  Carson  !"  called  Fane  from  the  open  door.  "  If 
that's  Dr.  Bellew  or  Mr.  Retves  let  him  in  ;  but  I 
cannot  .see  any  one  else  to-night." 

"  Very  good,  sir." 

Carson  went  to  the  door.  Fane  retreated  to  the 
drawingroom,  but  there  appeared  such  a  commotion 
in  the  hall  and  such  a  lengtliy  (Colloquy  en.sued  that 
his  ouriosity  was  aroused,  and  he  again  thrust  his 
head  into  the  hall. 

"  What  is  it,  Carson  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  you'll  say.  She's 
quite  alone,  and  I  don't  see  anyone  in  .«ight — butit's 
Miss  Daisy,  sir." 

"  Papa  !  papa  !"  screamed  the  -child,  as  she 
caught  sight  of  her  father's  face,  and  rushed  into  hi.s 
arms. 

"  My  baby — my  darling — my  Daisy  !"  he  said,  as 
he  strained  her  to  his  heart.  But  the  moment  after 
he  thought  of  M.irgarita — Margarita  must  hi\'e 
brought  J^er  there — Margarita  would  never  h.ive 
parted  with  her  child. 

"  Where  is  Mrs,  Fane  ?"  he  panted.    "  Some  one 


must  have  left  Miss  Daisy  here.  She  must  be  out« 
side.    Take  the  child,  Carson,  and  let  me  go." 

In  a  minute  he  was  in  the  open  air,  rushing  bare- 
headed up  and  down  the  street.  But  in  the  long 
line  of  terrace  houses  he  could  not  see  a  single  figure. 
From  end  to  end  it  was  silent  and  apparently  de. 
serted.  "  She  must  be  hiding,"  was  his  next 
thought.  But  neither  was  this  successful.  Nowhere 
about  the  hall  steps  or  area  was  there  the  vestige  oi 
a  human  creature. 

"  How  did  you  find  her  ?"  he  demanded  breath- 
lessly of  Carson,  alluding  to  the  child. 

"  Well,  sir,  it  was  just  the  knock  and  ring  that 
you  heard.  Some  one  must  have  done  that  for  little 
Missy,  and  if  you  hadn't  stopped  me  to  take  the 
order,  I  should  have  caught  'em  maybe.  But  when 
I  opened  the  door  there  was  no  one  but  5Iis3  Daisy 
on  the  step.  And  all  she  says  was,  "  I  want  my 
papa,  Carson." 

"  Dear  child,"  cried  Laurence,  catching  her  up. 
"  Where's  mama,  my  pet  ?  Why  didn't  mama  come 
with  Daisy ';" 

"Mama  did  come,"  said  the  little  chatterbox,  "  and 
she  gave  me  lollie^  not  to  cry — and  I  didn't  cry,  papa. 
And  then  mama  rang  the  bell  and  told  me  to  ask 
Carson  to  take  me  to  papa.  And  I  like  this  home 
better  than  the  farm,  papa.  And  I  want  Ellen  and 
my  little  dog,  and  the  blue  doll  I  kept  up  in  the  nur- 
sery cupboard." 

"You  may  go,  Carson,"  said  his  master,  as  he  dis- 
missed the  wondering  domestic  and  carried  the  child 
into  the  drawingroom.  "  My  little  love,  where  is 
your  dear  mama  ?  Tell  papa  all  about  it,  Daisy  ? 
Tell  him  where  mama  has  gone  to." 

"  Take  oif  o'ly  cloak  'and  my  gloves,"  replied  the 
little  woman,  as  she 'attempted  to  disincumber  her- 
self of  her  walking  things.  "  Who  is  that  lady  ?  Is 
she  your  nurse,  papa  5" 

At  this  poor  Daisy,  who  had  been  staring  at  the 
new  comer  with  unmitigated|astonishment,  rose  and 
walked  across  to  the  §o£a  whereon  sat  the  father  with' 
his  child. 

"  Little  cousin  Rita,"  she  said  in  an  awed  voice, 
"  Is  it  little  cousin  Rita  ?"  And  then,  as  though  she 
though  she  had  discovered  something,  she  clapped 
her  hands  with  joy  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  yes  !  it  ia 
Rita,  come  back  to  play  with  me.  Rita,  how  long 
have  you  been  away — the  puppies' eyes  are  open,  and 
the  speckled  hen  has  hatched  all  her  eggs,  and  the 
cherry-blossoms  have  fallen  to  the  ground  since  you 
have  been  gone.  But  now  that  you  have  come  back 
we  will  have  such  games  together — such  glorious 
games  in  the  old  orchard  and  the  kitchen  garden. 
You  will  never  go  away  again,  Rita,  will  you  ?  Say 
you  will  never  go  away  again." 

"  What  does  the  lady  want,  papa  ?  Why  doss  she 
laugh  at  me  and  .stroke  my  hand  ?" 

"  She  wants  to  love  you,  Baby,  and  he  kind  to  you. 
Don't  be  afraid,  myd.irling,  she  would  not  hurt  you 
— would  you,  dear?"  he  said,  addressing  the  mad 
girl,  who  was  looking  with  feverish  delight  into  the 
little  one's  face. 

"  Hurt  my  Rita  ?— of  course  not.  Why  should  I  ?" 
returned  Daisy.  As  the  fair  wasted  head,  crowned 
with  its  faded  hair,  bent  down  to  kiss  the  child,  Lau- 
rence put  his  lips  do'vvn  also  and  embraced  them  both 
together. 

"  But  where  is  mamma  ?"  he  repeated,  despair- 
ingly, as  he  tried  to  turn  the  little  Daisy's  attention 
once  more  into  the  channel  which  interested  himself. 
For  his  first  idea  on  seeing  his  child  had  been  that 
she  was  but  the  forerunner  of  hi.s  wife's  advent,  and 
that  Margarita  had  sent  her  in  advance  to  tell  him 
the  joyful  news,  that  she  had  relented  of  her  deter- 
mination, and  meant  to  make  him  happy. 

"  Mama  put^  a  letter  in  my  pocket,"  replied  Miss 
Daisy. 

Laurence  secured  and  dragged  it  forth.  It  was  very 
short,  but  a^  he  perused  he  felt  that  against  it  there 
could  be  no  appeal. 

"  Dearest  Lauhekce — Did  you  think  that  where 
your  love  had  failed,  your  money  would  succeed  ?  I 
will  not  take  it  from  you.  bat  neither  will  I  deprive 
your  child  ot  her  rights  nor  you  of  her.  I  leave  you, 
therefore,  D;iisy.  I  do  not  say  '  love  her,'  because  I 
know  it  is  uim  ce?sary;  but  I  do  say,  '  Try  to  be 
content  with  what  God  has  given  you,  and  forget  all 
that  is  unlawful  or  against  His  will"  You  have  driven 
me  from  you,  Laurence,  but  till  my  life's  end  I  shall 
never  cease  to  pray  for  your  welfare  and  that  of  our 
ciiild. — Makcakita.' 

He  sat  with  the  letter  in  his  hand  gazing  at  it 
through  pyr  s  that  were  blinded  with  his  tears. 

"  Don't  cry,  papa,"  said  little  Daisy  presently. 
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He  looked  up.  The  two  creatures — one  as  help- 
less as  the  other — were  gazing  at  him  as  children  gaze 
at  a  sorrow  they  cannot  comprehend. 

They  recalled  him  to  himself.  He  rose  and  rang 
the  bell. 

"  Send  Mrs.  Honeywood  here,"  he  said  to  Carson. 
"  Mrs.  Honeywood,"  he  continued,  when  that  worthy 
appeared,  "  my  little  girl  has  come  to  stay  a  while 
with  me.  Do  you  think  you  could  take  charge  of  her 
for  the  night?" 

"  And  that's  your  little  girl,  sir.  Lor'  bless  me. 
What  a  pretty  creature.  And  ain't  she  like  my  poor 
lady  here  too.  Of  course  I'll  take  care  of  her,  and 
good  care  too  ?    And  where' s  her  things,  sir  ?" 

"Mama  said  my, things  were  left  at  the  farm," 
quoth  Daisy,  "  and  papa  would  send  for  them." 

"  I'll  see  about  all  that  to-morrow,  if  you  can  man- 
age without  them  to-night,"  said  Laurence,  with 
the  ghastly  smile  with  which  one  attempts  to  set 
inexplicable  occurrences  right  in  the  sight  of  one's 
domestics. 

"Very  good,  sir.  I'll  do  my  best.  And  will 
you  come  to  bed  now,  missy  ?'  It's  past  eight 
o'clock." 

"  You  had  better  go,  my  pet,  you're  sleepy,"  said 
the  father,  "and  Mrs.  Honeywood  will  give  you  some 
nice  bread  and  milk." 

The  little  one  held  out  her  arms  to  the  nurse,  who 
was  about  to  carry  her  from  the  oom,  when  her  own 
charge  rose  too. 

"  Not  without  me,"  she  ejaculated,  hurriedly 
"  Let  me  go  too.  Rita  will  cry  without  cousin 
Daisy." 

"  What,'  60  soon,  my  dear  ?"  said  Honeywood. 
"  Hadn't  you  best  stay  and  talk  a  bit  to  your  good 
gentleman  ?" 

"  No  !  No  !  I  must  go  with  Rita,"  replied  Daisy, 
as  she  clung  about  the  form  of  Margarita's  little 
child. 

"  Let  them  go  together,"  said  Laurence  as  he  watched 
the  tenacity  of  Daisy's  hold.  "  It  may  amuse  Mrs. 
Fane.  Only  be  very  careful,  nurse,  that — that — she 
does  not  hurt  my  little  one." 

"  Bless  you,  sir,  she  vouldn't  hurt  a  fly,  poor  dear. 
Come  along  then  my  pretties,"  continued  Honeywood 
as  she  drew  both  her  charges  from  the  room. 

Laurence  sank  back  upon  the  sofa,  and  with  a 
groan  re-opened  the  note  he  still  held  crushed  be- 
tween his  fingers.  This  was  what  it  had  come  to 
then.  He  had  deprived  the  woman  he  loved  most 
in  the  world  of  her  best  solace,  and  driven  her  from 
the  only  refuge  her  woimd^d  spirit  had  discovered. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


The  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Shanghai  has 
delivered  a  decision  against  the  right  of  the  Chinese 
authorities  to  tax  opium  within  the  .settlement.  Sir 
Edmund  G.  Hornby,  the  judge,  based  his  decision  on 
the  ground  that  such  an  impost  was  an  infraction  of 
existing  treaty  stipulations. 

A  very  unpleasant,  indeed  a  very  disgraceful,  in- 
cident has  just  occurred,  which  is  being  much  dis- 
cussed and  freely  condemned  in  musical  circles. 
Dr.  Hans  Von  Bulow,  the  eminent  pianist,  had  em- 
ployed an  agent  who  arranged  his  concerts  for  him, 
paid  the  expenses,  and  pocketed  the  results.  When 
he  had  been  playing  about  the  country  and  in  Lon- 
don a  certain  time.  Dr.  Von  Bulow  asked  for  an  ac- 
count which,  duly  furnished,  to  him,  showed  abalance 
in  his  favour  of  £1,500.  The  balance,  however,  was 
purely  an  arithmetical  one.  The  figures  were  right 
enough,  but  there  was  no  corresponding  sum  of 
money.  The  agent,  under  these  circumstances,  pro-' 
posed  to  do  what,  under  such  circumstances,  i.s  often 
done — he  proposed  to  give  a  bill.  He  even  proposed 
to  give  two — one  at  three  months  for  £750,  the 
other  at  six  months  for  a  like  sum.  The  liist  bill 
having  come  due,  and  not  having  been  met.  Dr.  Von 
Bulow  coacludes  that  he  has  nothing  to  expect  from 
the  second,  and  iti  a  few  days  will  start  for  the 
United  States.  There  be  will  employ  no  agent.  In 
fact,  aa  agent — the  well-known  concert  speculator, 
Mr.  Dliman — will  employ  him,  giving  him  so  much  a 
night  throughout  the  tour.  Dr.  Bulow  hesitated 
before  coming  to  England,  doubting  whether  he 
■would  obtain  mucb  Buoce.'s.  He  obtained  immnnse 
success  aa  an  artist ;  but  not  a  larthing  of  hifl  earnings 
has  gone  into  his  own  pocket.  His  agent  received  every- 
thing for  him,  and,  haviug  been  pre,viouKly  very 
much  in  debt,  is  now  insolvent. 

Becker  Bros."  Purest  and  Best  Tea,  at  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.,  is 
a  combicatioa  of  the  finest  kinds  imported,  and  contains 
all  that  is  requisite  to  make  Tea  perfect.  7  South  Great 
George'B-itreet,  DubUa, 


A  SUMMER  BREEZE. 


"  Charlie  Ordway  is  a  fool." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  that  gentleman,  putting  his 
head  in  at  the  low  French  window,  and  bowing  with 
mock  politeness. 

Lena  Remond  started — blushed — dropped  her 
eyes,  and  bit  her  lip  with  mortification.  She  knew 
not  where  to  look  or  what  to  do.  And  when,  after 
1  lapse  of  two  minutes,  her  self-possession  did  re- 
turn, her  lover  had  gone,  and  words  were  worse  than 
useless.  She  was  ready  to  cry  with  vexation,  but  her 
father  and  brother  were  present,  and  so  she  controlled 
her  feelings. 

"  You  won't  be  married  as  soon  as  you  thought  you 
would,"  quoth  Harry,  maliciously. 

"Pooh!  Charlie  Ordway  isn't  the  only  man  in  the 
world,"  replied  Lena  with  assumed  indifference. 

"  True,  there's  one  more,  and  that's  myself,  but  I 
shan't  wed  you.  Jove!  it's  as  much  as  J.  can  do  to 
bear  your  moods  during  vacation,"  and  Harry  laughed 
provokingly. 

"You're  a  hateful  thing,"  pouted  Lena,  shrugging 
her  shoulders. 

"  And  you  are  a  very  indiscreet  girl,"  interpos.^d 
her  father  looking  up  from  his  paper.  "  Charlie  Ord- 
way is  a  noble  fellow,  and  you  have  tieated  him  as  if 
he  were  a  jumping  jack  to  be  played  with  whenever 
your  inclination  prompts,  and  then  to  be  thrown  dis- 
dainfully into  a  corner.  If  you've  lost  him  you  may 
thank  yourself." 

Lena  turned  away  and  began  to  weep. 

"  That's  it  ;  girls  alway  begin  to  sniffle  when  it's 
too  late,"  muttered  Harry,  coarsely. 

"Young  man,  I  don't  like  your  style  of  talk,"  re- 
marked his  father  sternly.  "  If  this  is  the  fruit  ot 
your  college  life  I'll  put  you  into  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
sjid  let  you  learn  decency,  ^v'ow  leave  me  and  exer- 
cise that  horse  I  paid  three  hundred  for  just  one 
one  week  ago  ;  and  he  hasn't  been  out  of  the  stable 
yet.  Lena,  you  go  to  your  room  and  write  a  note  to 
Charlie,  begging  his  pardon  ;  for  you  shall  never 
marry  anybody  else." 

"I  won't!"  sobbed  Lena  petulantlj-. 

Harry  went  from  the  apartment  snickering  like  an 
overgrown  school-boy,  while  the  maiden  cried  and 
rubbed  the  tears  into  her  face,  until  it  loooked  like  a 
pink  map  very  much  faded. 

"  This  comes  of  being  a  widower,"  groaned  Mr. 
Redmond,  clasping  his  hands  on  the  top  of  his  head. 
"  A  house  without  a  woman  is  like  a  bell  without  a 
tongue"— 

"Say,  father,  you  pinched  your  own  nose  that 
time  !"  shouted  Harry,  who  yet  lingered  by  that  un- 
fortunate window. 

It  was  bad  enough  to  utter  such  a  ridiculous  simile, 
but  to  have  that  mischievous  boy  hear  it  was  a  little 
too  much.  Mr.  Redmond  started  up  angrily,  and 
then  as  he  thought  how  ridiculous  it  all  was,  he  too 
began  laughing,  and  Harry  helped  him,  and  presently 
Lena  smiled  a  little. 

"  Well,  well,  it's  better  to  laugh  than  to  scold," 
said  the  old  gentleman  at  length.  "  But  really,  my 
children,  you  muet  act  a  little  _more  rationally.  I 
hate  to  fuss,  and  equally  I  diolike  Harry's  off-hand 
manner  and  Lena's  peevishnets.  I  am  indulgent  ;  I 
try  to  make  you  happy,  and  I  expect  somethmg  in 
return.    Sliall  I  have  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  dear,  good  papa  !"  exclaimed  Lena, 
throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  affectionately 
kissing  him.  "  I'm  really  sorry  I  spoke  £0  to  you,  and 
I  won't  do  it  again,  but — " 

Thoughvs  of  Charlie  checked  her  utterance,  and, 
hastily  turning,  she  went  from  the  room,  weeping 
sorrowfully. 

"  The  child  has  a  heart  of  her  own,"  mused  Mr. 
Redmond,  sympathetically. 

"  And  so  have  I,  father,"  said  Harry.  "I  don't 
want  to  plague  you,  but  you  know  how  fellows  are 
at  my  age,  apd  that  fun  and  ridicule  are  much  above 
par — " 

Pa  I  Joking  again,  you  scoundrel,"  interposed 
Mr.  Redmond,  who  never  let  a  puu  escape  him. 

"  It  was  arcidental,"  continued  Harry  gravely. 
"  You  know  that  every  man  fihds  care  enough  when 
he  g"its  into  active  life,  and  that  the  meuiury  of  a 
careless,  joyous  youth  often  encourages  him  to  bear 
trouble  bravely.  Therefore  I  wish  to  draw  my  plea- 
sure to  its  full  extent  now,  and  if  a  nonchalant,  rol- 
licking style  is  pleasant  to  me  you  will  Bunely  allow 


me  to  exercise  it.  I  have  never  disgraced  you,  never 
really  pained  you,  father." 

"  No,  no,  my  boy  ;  and  your  philosophy,  though 
apparently  shallow,  is  good.  Do  as  you  please,  only 
don't  talk  while  I  read,  nor  torment  your  sister  when 
she  is  sad.  Now  go  and  jump  every  fence  in  tfce 
country,  and  bring  home  a  bright  face  to  cheer  Lena.' ' 

"  I'll  remember  my  father's  kindness,"  thought 
Harry,  as  he  passed  out. 

"  They  are  good  children,  bless  them,"  soliloquized 
the  old  gentleman,  when  once  again  alone.  "Quick 
impulsive  they  may  be,  but  they  love  their  father, 
and  they  wouldn't  do  a  wrong  act  no  more  than 
they  would  cut  their  throats.  It's  true,  they're  im^ 
pudent  at  times,  but  I  don't  believe  that  a  child  ever 
lived  who  wasn't.  Now  that  boy  ;  there's  stock  ia 
him  for  a  sound,  solid  man,  though  he's  full  of  his 
nonsense  now.  Well,  the  sense  will  come  all  the 
stronger  from  that  very  fact.  We  can't  contradict 
human  nature  ;  each  stage  of  life  must  have  its  pro- 
per attributes.  Through  a  child's  love  his  reason 
can  be  reached.  I  don't  fear  for  their  future,  for  they 
are  both  anchored  to  my  heart,"  and  he  smiled 
placidly. 

"I  don't  believe  I'm  good  for  anything,"  sobbed 
Lena,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  pillow.  "I  plague 
father,  and  make  Harry  uneasy,  and  now  I've  gone 
and — and  sent  Charlie  off.  And  it  was  only  three 
days  ago  he  put  the  ring  on  my  finger  ;  oh,  dear  1" 
And  the  tears  came  forfh  afresh. 

Presently  she  raised  her  head  and  glanced  at  the 
gold  circle  which  shone  on  the  third  finger  of  her 
right  hand.  Sweet  memento  of  the  past,  dear  em- 
blem of  the  future.  Had  she  lost  all  the  joy  of  which 
this  was  the  harbinger  one  hour  ago  ?  Oh,  no,  no. 
Charlie  would  not  be  very  angry,  not  angry  enough 
to  leave  her  forever  I  In  her  intense  yearning  she 
forgot  the  magnitude  of  her  offence.  She  was  re- 
minded the  next  day,  "nowever,  when  she  read  the 
following  words  in  her  lover's  own  hand  : 

"  Misp  Redmoud. — You  surely  would  not  wed  a 
fool.  I  would  not  ask  you  to.  We  part  peacefully, 
1  trust.  "  Chakles  Ordway." 

Lena  took  the  ring  from  her  finger  and  wrapped 
it  in  a  paper,  meantime  trying  to  keep  the  tears 
back.  Then  she  placed  it  in  an  envelope,  and  directed 
it  to  him  whom  she  loved — now  in  vain.  It  was  hard 
to  see  all  the  dreams  fade  like  the  shadows  of  twi- 
light, it  was  very  hard  to  think  that  it  was  her  fault. 
But  she  bore  it  bravely,  until  she  saw  the  little 
bundle  of  letters  which  she  had  kept  so  carefully,  and 
looked  at  so  often  before  retiring  at  night,  and  pressed 
to  her  lips  times  without  number  in  moments  of  fond 
enthusiasm.  She  turned  away  with  an  aching  heart 
and  looked  out  of  the  window.  But  there  was  another 
waif  from  the  wrecks  of  her  happinass.  There  was 
the  old  seat  under  the  elm  tree  where  she  and  Charlie 
had  sat  during  lovely  evenings,  and  laid  plans  for  the 
future,  and  talked  as  lovers  always  have,  and  always 
will.  You  and  I  look  now  at  these  things  indulgently, 
and  laugh  perhaps,  but  our  poor  little  Lena  had  not 
arrived  at  the  laughing  period,  and  so  she  put  her 
hands  to  her  eyes  and  wept  softly,  painfully,  and 
with  touching  earnestness.  The  beauty  seemed  to 
have  gone  from  her  life,  leaving  only  a  dreary  blank 
that  would  go  on  and  on  until  she  should  die  from 
very  monotony. 

She  resolved  to  conceal  her  sorrow  from  her  father 
because  she  thought  she  should  thus  be  enabled  to 
bear  it  better.  She  knew  that  it  would  require  much 
tact,  and  more  strength  to  disguise  her  feelings,  but 
she  entered  upon  the  task  with  much  confidence. 
The  days  wore  on.  Mr.  Remond  thought  at  times 
that  Lena  looked  weary  and  sad,  but  the  next  mo- 
ment she  would  laugh  and  dispel  his  fears,  so  they 
remained  unspoken.  Len.x  was  well  aware  that 
Charlie's  absence  would  be  c.-jmroented  upon,  and 
she  prepared  herself  for  the  ordeal. 

"  I  really  think  you've  k^st  Charlie,  Sis,"  said 
Harry  one  evening. 

"  Do  you  ?"  she  replied,  looking  up  from  her  sew- 
ing with  a  bright  smile,  which,  however,  cost  a 
severe  effort  to  produce.   "  Well,  time  will  tell." 

"  She  doesn't  care  anything  about  him,"  Harry  re- 
ported to  his  father  a  few  minutes  later.  "  She  only 
engaged  herself  to  him  to  please  you." 

But  Mr.  Remond  thought  differently,  though  he 
said  nothing. 

Ou  the  following  afternoon  one  of  Lena's  former 
admirals  called — .i  young  gentleman  aihed  to  one  of 
the  best  families  in  town,  but  noted  tor  his  luxu;  ious 
tastes.  Not  that  there  was  anything  objectionable 
about  him  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  townspeople 
I  thonght  he  was  too  frivolous,  too  careless,  and  alto- 
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gether  too  vain.  This,  perhaps,  waa  the  secret  of  the 
dislike,  for  Edwin  Burleigh  waa  very  handsome,  in 
the  conveniional  sense  of  the  term.  Lena  was  pleased 
to  see  him — it  might  divert  temporarily  her  thoughts 
fiom  Charlie,  and  at  the  same  time  render  the  latter 
je;dous,  and  send  him  back  to  her.  She  had  a  fair 
share  of  woman's  tact,  this  brown-eyed  little  Lena. 
Mr.  Burleigh  was  very  attentive  and  affable,  made 
pretty  speeches,  quoted  choice  bits  of  sentimental 
pootry,  sung  lines  of  tender  songs,  and  went  into 
rbai^sodies  over  the  fine  arts.  Lena  laughed,  nodded 
and  smiled  coquettishly,  and  delighted  Mr.  Burleigh 
by  asking  him  to  come  again.  Encouraged  by  this, 
he  reqxiested  her  company  at  an  evening  party  to  be 
held  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend  a  few  days  later, 
and  Lena  consented. 

When  informed  of  the  arrangement,  Mr.  Remond 
was  somewhat  displeased,  but  kept  it  all  to  himself, 
and  interposed  no  objection,  well  knowing  that  oppo- 
sition only  generates  opposition. 

The  appointed  evening  came  at  last,  and  with  it 
Mr.  Burleigh  and  his  elegant  landau  to  take  Lena  to 
the  soiree.  Excited,  but  far  from  being  happy,  Lena 
entered  the  carriage  and  was  borne  away  to  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Warland,  who  held  the  enviable  position  of 
the  leader  of  the  top  of  Highgate.  And  now  she 
proved  her  claim  to  it,  for  her  large  parlours  were 
magnificently  fitted  up,  and  resembled  some  sylvan 
grotto.  As  Lena  entered  the  hall  leaning  upon  Mr. 
Burleigh's  arm  she  thought  of  Charlie,  and  wondered 
if  he  were  there.  The  next  moment  she  glanced  to 
the  left  and  beheld  him  standing  near  a  piliar,  his 
hands  clasped  behind  him,  his  face  very  white,  and 
his  eyes  shining  upon  her  in  mingled  reproach  and 
contempt.  She  compressed  her  lips  for  an  instant, 
and  then  smiling  blandly  upon  her  companion, 
moved  gracefully  on. 

"  Let  her  go,"  thought  Charlie,  clenching  his  fists. 
"  I  never  could  be  happy  with  a  woman  who  finds 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  a  snob." 

Casting  her  eye  slyly  over  her  shoulder  Lena  noted 
Charlie's  discomfiture,  and  it  was  both  painful  and  gra- 
tifying to  her.  It  made  her  sad  to  think  that  two  who 
had  plighted  vows  of  eternal  loveshould  pass  a.s  stran- 
gers, but  it  pleased  her  to  know  that  his  affection  had 
not  diminished.  SVie  glanced  at  her  companion  and 
he  seemed  to  her  like  some  wax-work  figure  ;  there 
was  not  the  manliness  that  made  Charlie  beautiful  in 
her  eyes.  Ah  !  how  she  would  have  welcomed  him 
if  his  hands  could  have  been  held  out  to  her  as  they 
had  so  many  times  before.  Yes.  even  iu  the  midst 
of  that  brilliant  company  she  believed  she  would  be 
reconciled  only  too  joyfully.  But  this  was  mere 
enthusiasm.  Lena  had  a  pride  that  for  the  moment 
she  forgot. 

"  Pray,  Miss  Remond,  have  you  lost  yourself,  or 
are  you  faint  ;"  queried  Mr.  Burleigh  in  a  tone 
slightly  tinged  with  pique. 

'■  Lost  perhaps  in  your  profundity  !"  replied  Lena, 
not  the  least  disturbed,  and  with  cutting  sarcasm. 

Mr.  Burleigh  pulled  at  his  moustache  nervously, 
and  for  few  a  moments  was  silent.  The  time  dragged 
heavily,  Lena  could  not  interest  herself  in  her  com- 
panion's "  glittering  generalities,"  and  he  soon  be- 
came aware  that  he  was  wasting  his  choice  phrases 
and  delicate  bon  muts  on  a  very  indifferent  subject. 
Accordingly  he  ceased  all  attempts  to  gain  her  at- 
tention, and  led  her  to  a  seat.  Lena  glanced  fur- 
tively around  the  room  in  quest  of  Charlie,  but  he 
was  not  to  be  seen,  and  Harry  presently  informed  her 
that  he  had  gone  home.  The  fact  that  her  brother 
had  divined  her  thoughts  stung  her  pride,  and  acted 
as  centive  to  arouse  her  animation.  She  would 
drive  the  idea  from  Harry's  mind  that  she  had  been 
thinking  of  Charlie.  To  this  end  she  brought  forth 
all  her  powers  of  fascination,  and  now  she  was  the 
centre  of  a  gi-oup  of  admirers,  and  the  envy  of  every 
lady  in  the  room.  Mi.  Burleigh  was  much  annoyed  ; 
it  cut  deep  into  his  vanity  to  think  that  another  had 
interested  her  when  he  had  tried  his  best  and  failed. 
He  did  not  conceal  his  feelings  when,  a  half  hour 
later,  he  escorted  her  into  the  supper-room,  and  Lena 
tormented  him  until  he  was  only  too  glad  to  excuse 
himself  and  fly  to  the  side  of  one  less  witty.  She  saw 
very  little  of  him  after  that,  until  it  was  time  to  de- 
part, and  then  he  assisted  her  into  the  carriage  in 
silence,  and  without  one  smile.  She  laughed  merrily, 
and  he,  to  conceal  his  vexation,  leaned  over  the  side 
of  the  vehicle  and  gazed  at  the  stars.  A  moment  of 
Bilence  during  which  the  horses  increased  their  pace, 
snd  shot  ahead  of  all  the  teams  on  the  road. 

"  That's  right  John.  Let  our  friends  see  the  mettle 
b{  my  Bteeds,"  said  Burleigh  ostentatiously. 
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horses  bounded  on,  apparently  taking  yards  at  a 
step.  Suddenly  the  coachman  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  alarm. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  queried  Burleigh  apprehensively. 

"  The  bits  have  pai  ted  sir — there  is  nothing  to  hold 
them  with!" 

"  Good  heavens!"  ejaculated  Burleigh,  rising  to  his 
feet  and  holding  to  the  side,  while  his  fac6  turned 
deathly  pale. 

As  he  spoke,  the  driver  leaped  from  his  box,  and 
the  frightened  animals,  free  and  uncontrollable, 
dashed  forward  upon  the  run. 

"  Jump,  Lena,  jump  ;  it  is  our  only  chancel"  cried 
Burleigh,  pushing  open  the  door. 

"  No,"  said  the  maiden,  compressing  her  lips  and 
clasping  her  hands  firmly  together.  "  No,  I  will  not 
move  !" 

"Are  you  mad  ?  Quick — there  is  the  turn  in  the 
road — we  shall  soon  reach  it,  quick-^go,  or  you  will 
be  killed  !" 

"To  jump  is  death.  Leave  me  if  you  are  afraid!" 
answered  the  brave  Lena,  bracing  her  feet  against  the 
beam  of  the  opposite  seat. 

He  obeyed,  and  Lena  was  alone  I  Ominously 
sounded  the  whiir  of  the  revolving  wheels;  like  the 
charge  of  an  angry  host,  echoed  the  tramp  of  the  w  ild 
horses  as  they  rushed  on.  They  were  near  the  bend 
in  the  road.  Clasping  the  strap  with  one  hand,  and 
the  side  with  the  other,  Lena  awaited  the  shock,  and 
bade  farewell  in  her  heart  to  earth  and  all  that  it 
held.  A  terrible  swing,  a  trembling  of  every  joint,  a 
poising  as  if  in  mid  air,  and  then  the  vehicle  righted; 
and  on,  on  again,  with  furious  speed,  on  went  the 
mad  steeds  with  their  precious  freight. 

"  Thank  God  !"  breathed  Lena,  the  first  great 
danger  safely  passed.  When  we  expect  to  die  it  is  a 
joy  to  find  ourselves  only  in  peril.  Those  who  have 
never  experienced  the  peculiar  feeling  cannot  realise 
it,  but  Lena  felt  some  courage  and  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  braced  her  little  feet  again,  and  looked 
up  at  the  bright  heavens. 

Again  the  vehicle  rose  on  one  side,  trembled,  and 
came  to  earth  again  with  a  dull  thud.  Forward, 
with  every  nerve  heated,  forward  as  if  frenzied,  the 
fierce  steeds  ran,  and  Lena,  realising  that  another 
corner  had  been  turned,  gasped  for  breath  and  almost 
fainted.  She  was  on  the  new  road — not  two  furlongs 
iu  advance  was  a  pile  of  huge  rocks — beyond  them  a 
deep  gully.  If  she  should  escape  the  first,  death 
would  meet  her  in  the  second.  She  knew  it,  the 
fact  seemed  to  permeate  every  artery  of  her  body, 
every  fibie  of  her  flesh.  She  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven  once  moro,  and  bade  a  fond  adieu  to  father, 
brother,  Charlie.  Then  she  held  herself  firmer  from 
very  instinct,  and  awaited  her  last  moment.  Her  face 
was  like  marble,  her  hands  like  ice.  Onward  swept 
the  carriage,  quivering  in  every  joint,  onward  into 
the  jaws  of  death. 

"  Hold  on,  hold  on  for  your  life."  Like  a  clarion 
blast  those  words  re-echoed  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
Lena's  sinking  heart  grasped  at  the  faint  hope. 

Outlined  against  the  landscape,  some  ten  feet 
distant,  stood  a  slight  male  form,  with  a  club  up- 
raised, and  every  nerve  set  like  steel.  Nearer — 
nearer  came  the  mad  horses,  nearer,  and — quick  as  a 
flash,  the  club  struck  the  off  horse  in  the  head,  and 
he  sank  to  the  earth  dead.  The  other  leaped  high 
in  the  air  and  sought  to  break  away,  but  a  tirm  hand 
grasped  him,  and  he  stood  still,  but  trembling.  Then 
the  brave  youth  hurried  to  the  carriage,  and  beheld 
Lena  lying  back  upon  the  cushions  senseless.  Her 
nature,  wrought  up  to  the  highest  point  of  excitement, 
had  relaxed  at  the  first  thought  of  her  deliverance. 

The  young  man  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  and  pressed 
warm  kisses  on  her  brow,  cheek  and  lips,  murmuring 
softly : 

"  My  darling,  my  only  love.  Oh,  thank  the  great 
God  who  sent  me  out  here  for  what — I  knew  not 
until  this  minute." 

But  Lena  did  not  revive  as  soon  as  he  could  wish, 
and  he  hurried  away  to  procure  water.  He  was  gone 
only  a  minute,  but  when  he  returned  the  maiden 
was  in  her  father's  arms,  and  sympathizing  friends 
stood  around.  He  essayed  to  depart,  but  Mr.  Re- 
mond called  his  name,  and  thanked  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all — thanked  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  Lena  said  you  were  a  fool,  you  know,"  whispered 
Burleigh,  who  had  escaped  with  only  a  few  slight 
bruises. 

"  Yes,"  thought  Charlie,  "and  I  have  saved  her  life, 
but  I  needn't  presume  upon  that.  I  have  done  my 
duty.  I'll  not  sacrifice  my  sense  of  honour  for  the 
sake  of  my  worse  than  foohsh  heart."  And  he  we&t 
«  wav. 


Presently  Lena  returned  to  consciousness,  wouni 
her  arms  around  her  father's  neck,  and  began  to  cry. 
She  was  thoroughly  exhausted,  mentally  and  physi- 
cally,'and  hardly  realised  what  was  transpiring  around 
her.  Gently  Mr.  Remond  carried  her  to  his  phaeton, 
and  held  her  in  his  arms  while  Harry  drove  home. 

The  next  morning  Lena  was  quite  ill  and  threat- 
ened with  fever.  She  had  not  asked  who  rescued 
her,  and  in  her  present  condition  it  was  not  deemed 
advisable  to  inform  her.  When  Charlie  Ordway 
heard  of  her  sickness,  he  went  to  his  room,  shut  him- 
self up,  and  nourished  his  grief  as  young  people  ar^ 
apt  to  do.  He  would  have  called  at  her  house,  but 
pride  said  shame,  and  he  forbore.  Thus  two  days 
passed,  and  on  the  third,  Lena  was  able  to  sit  up. 

"  How  was  t  saved,  papa  ?  I  can't  remember," 
she  said,  as  if  the  recollection  pained  her. 

What  a  flush  mounted  each  cheek  as  the  reply 
made  music  on  her  ears,  how  brightly  her  eyes  shone 
as  she  contrasted  Burleigh's  cowardice  with  Charlie's 
bravery,  and  how  earnestly  she  wished  he  were  at 
her  side,  so  she  could  tell  him  how  much  she  thought 
of  him.  Her  father  knew  what  was  passing  in  ner 
mind,  and  it  pained  him,  for  he  could  not  ask  Charlie' 
to  come,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  see  Lena's  sad  face. 

"I'll  thrash  himif  he  doesn't  come,"  said  Harry  im- 
petuously, but  his  father  gracefully  declined  his  ser- 
vices in  that  direction. 

"I  hope  he  will  come  to-day,"  mused  Lena,  the 
next  morning.  "  He  must  want  to  know  how  I  am; 
at  least,  I  suppose  he  must,"  and  she  hit  her  lip  to 
keep  the  tears  back.  But  the  hours  flew  on  and  the 
night  came,  and  no  Charlie.  She  cried  herself  to 
sleep,  but  with  the  rising  sun,  hope  dawned,  and  an- 
ticipation prevented  despondency,  although  at  times 
she  felt  very  sad.  In  the  afternoon  she  went  out 
into  her  garden  for  the  first  time  since  the  accident, 
and,  looking  across  the  fields,  hoping  to  see  the  form 
she  knew  so  well,  but  she  glanced  the  wrong  way,  for 
the  young  gentleman  was  at  her  left,  concealed  by  a 
grape  vine.  He  watched  her  a  few  moments,  and 
then  reluctantly  turned  and  departed.  On  his  way 
home  he  found  a  scrap  of  paper  and  the  words  thereon 
called  a  smile  to  his  face,  a  light  to  his  happy  eyes. 

The  next  day  passed  away  iu  mingled  hope  and 
fear,  and  at  twilight  Lena  sat  by  the  window,  feel- 
ing very  weary  and  despairing.  He  could  not  have 
loved  as  she  thought  he  did,  else  he  would  not  stay 
from  her  after  what  had  occurred.  Could  it  be  pos- 
sible that  he  would  contiuue  to  avoid  her  She 
closed  her  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  the  thought,  and 
rested  her  head  upon  her  hands. 

And  while  she  sat  thus,  a  bright,  intelligent  face 
looked  in  at  the  window,  and  presently  a  well-shaped 
body  silently  followed,  and  then  both  came  very  near 
Lena.    She  was  started  by  a  warm,  impulsive  kiss. 

"Charlie  !" 

"  My  darling,"  he  murmured,  throwing  his  arm 
about  her  waist. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  sa:id  Lena,  and  burst  out 
crying  like  a  child.  Her  nerves  had  not  recovered 
from  the  great  strain  imposed  upon  them. 

"  I  want  j'ou,  Lena,  to  be  mine  as  long  as  we  both 
shall  live.  Oh,  Lena,  I  have  been  very  miserable 
during  the  last  ten  days." 

•'  And  so  have  I,"  said  the  maiden  artlessly.  "  But 
what  made  you  come  here  ?  You  said  you  would  not 
ask  me  to  marry  a  fool." 

"  I  shan't,"  answered  Charlie,  laughing  ;  he  would 
not  tell  her  that  he  had  found  a  leaf  of  her  diary 
which  contained  an  account  of  the  incident,  and  the 
fact  that  her  sentence  was  but  half  finished  when  he 
appeared,  and  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  would  have 
been  "  Chailie  Ordway  is  a  fool  if  he  is  jealous  of 
Ned  Burleigh."  No,  he  kept  this  back,  for  he  thought 
it  would  mortify  her  to  know  that  he  had  found 
tender  words  of  himself,  in  her  own  handwriting. 
He  was  satisfied  with  the  explanation  the  wind  had 
given  him. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  silence,  Lena  looking 
at  Charlie  from  under  her  eyelashes,  and  he  gradu- 
ally drawing  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  speak- 
ing those  sweet  words  which  every  one  likes  to  hear 
more  than  once  in  a  life  time. 

"  We  will  never  be  seperated  again,  dearest;  never 
have  a  moment's  difference!"  said  Charlie  tenderly. 

"  Never,  Charlie,  never,  if  I  can  help  it,"  she  an- 
swered softly. 

At  that  moment,  Mr.  Remond  came  in,  and  greeted 
Charlie  warmly,  and  claimed  the  privilege  of  replac- 
ing the  ring  on  his  daughter's  finger,  while  Harry 
looked  in  at  the  window  and  suggested  an  immedi- 
ate wedding,  as  his  Tacation  would  be  over  iu  a  week. 
They  had  it. 
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THE  STRAW  HAT. 

Iq  one  of  the  moraiug  papers  not  long  since  ap- 
peared the  following  singular  advertiseinent : — 

"  A  lady  is  desirous  of  obtaining  for  a  short  time 
the  sum  of  £100.  Any  gentleman  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  advance  this  sum  without  security,  will  ob- 
lige the  advertiser  by  addressing  L.  L.  il.,  through 
the  Post  Office.  Circumstances  of  an  extraordinary 
and  peculiar  nature  have  compelled  the  advertiser  to 
resort  to  this  step." 

This  advertisement  created  no  little  sensation 
among  moneyed  bachelors  withgenerous  temperament. 
Many  a  coiifirmed  Coelebs  began  to  think  of  bright 
eyes  and  matrimony.  That  the  advertiser  was  young 
and  pretty  there  could  be  no  doubt,  thought  they  all. 
For  what  plain  lady  would  presume  to  ask  such  a 
preposterous  favour  of  a  man  without  security. 
Pretty  ladies,  a  handsome  widow,  for  instance,  might 
do  it,  but  no  one  else. 

No  one  was  more  profoundly  moved  by  this  adver- 
tisement than  Neid  Xeville,  Esq.,  though  not  exactly 
in  the  same  way  and  from  the  same  motives.  This 
gentleman  was  a  bachelor  of  forty;  well  preserved, 
and  without  a  grey  hair;  for  every  morning  he  care- 
fully extracted  such  untimely  intruders  from  his 
dark  brown  locks  and  silkj  whiskers  with  a  pair  of 
tweezers.  He  was  a  man  of  cheerful  temper,  and  his 
face  therefore  had  few  wrinkles.  He  might  have 
been  taken  for  not  more  than  two  and  thirty.  His 
person  was  well  made  and  compact,  something  tall 
and  inclined,  the  least  in  the  world,  to  corpulency. 
He  was  handsome,  that  is,  the  ladies  called  him  so, 
with  a  clear  ilorid  complexion,  fine  teeth  and  agree- 
able smile  and  voice.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
but  having  inherited  from  an  aunt  a  good  fortune,  he 
gave  himself  little  trouble  about  briefs  and  fees,  being 
constitutionally  a  lover  of  ease,  and  a  great  patron  of 
indolence,  lounges,  and  cigars. 

Neal  Neville,  though  endowed  with  every  quality 
of  mind  and  person  to  win  the  female  heart,  had,  un- 
accountably to  his  friends  and  to  numerous  fair  aspi- 
rants for  his  hand,  remained  until  he  had  now  got  a 
fuU  lustre  past  the  half-way  stone  of  his  threescore 
and  ten  years.  He  was,  nevertheless,  what  is  called  a 
*  "lady's  man."  He  had  leisure,  andthis  he  devoted  to 
the  sex.  At  an  opera  he  was  seen  ushering  into  the 
boxes  the  brightest  beauties  of  the  town.  If  there 
was  a  concert,  Neal  Neville  was  present  with  a  smil- 
ing belle  on  either  arm.  In  Regent-street  he  never 
walked  alone,  and  at  every  third  step  he  raised  his 
hat  to  some  beautiful  girl  or  dashing  widow.  Yet  he 
Lad  never  proposed.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  his  hav- 
ing been  in  love  ;  and  the  ladies  at  length  despaii-ed. 
But  so  long  as  neither  of  them  caught  the  butterfly 
there  was  no  envy  nor  cold  looks,  and  his  presence 
always  brought  smiles  to  the  lips  of  those  who  no 
longer  thought  of  him  except  as  a  friend  and  gallant 
for  the  street,  concert,  or  drive. 

Thus  this  happy,  handsome,  rich,  young  old  ba- 
chelor fully  realised  the  desire  contained  in  the  well- 
known  song — 

I'd  be  a  butterfly,  bom  in  a  bower, 

Living  where  roses  and  violets  meet — 
Roving  for  ever  from  flower  to  flower, 
And  kissing  all  buds  that  are  pretty  and  sweet  ! 

The  apartments  occupied  by  our  butterfly  of  forty 
years'  experience  were  very  luxurious,  and  his  rooms 
were  in  every  respect  well  appointed.  Mirrors  and 
Bofas  and  voluptuous  easy  chairs  on  rockers  were 
but  a  part  of  the  means  assembled  to  make  him 
Comfortable  and  _  at  home.  But  the  bachelor 
was  by  no  means  comfortable,  and  he  never 
left  home.  There  was  something  wanting,  and 
his  conscience  told  him  it  was  a  wife.  He  would  lie 
late  of  moi-niugs,  read  newspapers  an  hour  over  his 
coffee,  linger  long  at  his  dinners,  and  plunge  into 
every  variety  of  amusement  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  to  keep  from  feeling  the  loneliness  of  his 
bachelor  chambers.  He  never  liked  to  be  in  them 
unless  he  had  a  friend  ;  and  when  that  friend  got  up 
to  go,  he  would  take  his  hat  and  go  with  him.  He 
felt  the  need  of  a  wife,  and  therefoi-e  he  (sought  and 
Was  only  happy  in  ladies'  society.  Why,  then,  pos- 
sessing all  marrying  advantages,  did  he  not  take  to 
himself  a  daughter  of  Eve  and  end  his  misery  ?  That 
is  a  question  a  great  many  beautiful  girls  and  hand- 
some widows  of  his  acquaintance  put  to  themselves, 
but  which  they  were  not  able  satisfactorily  to  an- 
swer.   Fortunately  it  is  in  our  power  to  re;)ly  to  it. 

Up  to  Mr.  Neville's  thirty-fourth  year,  he  had  got 
il"!ig  without  much  solicitude  about  marrying.  He 
Ec-it  himself  still  young,  and  that  there  was  time 


enough  ;  noverthele-^s  he  kept  his  eyes  about  him  and 
was  on  the  look-out  for  some  one  with  whom  he  might 
unite  his  destiny.  But,  being  fastidious,  and  requir- 
ing a  high  older  of  perfections,  he  was  not  very 
easily  satisfied.  One  laced  too  tight  and  he  was 
afraid  she  would  die  on  bis  hands  of  consumption  ; 
another  was  too  fat,  and  he  apprehended  apople.xy. 
We  m'ght  go  on  with  the  enu;neration  without  end. 
Neal  Neville,  Esq.,  seemed  destined  never  to  marry. 
But  when  he  had,  as  we  have  said,  reached  his  thirty- 
fourt'n  year,  chance  threw  in  his  way  a  piece  of  per- 
fection of  womankind.  She  seemed  faultless  to  his 
eye  and  taste — not  that  he  kissed  her  as  the  butterfly 
in  the  song  did  the  flowers.  He  was  lazily  lying  on 
a  rock  fishing  for  gudgeon,  or  any  other  nsh  that 
might  be  foolish  enough  to  bite,  when  he  was  startled 
by  seeing  a  straw  hat  and  ribbons  flying  directly  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  after  a  gyration  or  two  through  the 
air,  light  gently  upon  the  water  and  there  float.  It 
was  a  lady's  hat,  and  a  lady  must  be  near.  Up  he 
sprang  and  looked  around  (for  the  place  was  some- 
what retired)  and  he  saw  two  young  ladies,  one  of 
them  bonnetless,  and  both  of  them  running  towards 
the  spot  where  the  hat  was  cradled  upon  the  waves. 
The  one  who  had  lost  the  hat  ra,n  like  a  fawn,  bound- 
ing lightly  from  rock  to  rock,  laughing  as  she  flew, 
her  golden  brown  tresses  dancing  in  the  wind,  and 
her  countenance  flushed  with  health  and  excitement. 

Our  bachelor  stood  entranced.  Such  a  beautiful 
creature  had  never  before  met  his  eyes. 

"  My  hat,  sir,  my  hat !"  she  cried,  in  a  voice  of 
music,  like  a  silver  trumpet  sounding  down  the 
winds.  Her  voice  recalled  him  to  himself.  With 
characteristic  gallantry  he  bounded  down  the  steep 
rock,  and  with  his  long  fishing  pole  fished  up  just  in 
time  the  sinking  straw  hat,  heavy  with  the  briny 
fluid,  which  dropped  from  it  as  if  from  a  sieve. 

"  What  a  condition,"  she  said  merrily,  as  she  took 
it  from  the  end  of  the  pole,  for  she  stood  several  feet 
above  on  the  rock,  and  he  had  to  reach  it  up  to  her. 
"  Sir,  I  am  very  grateful  to  you.  The  rude,  saucy 
wind  took  it  otf  and  bore  it  away  without  ceremony. 
Indeed,  sir,  if  you  had  not  been  so  good  as  to  fish  it 
out  for  me,  I  should  have  had  my  complexion  spoiled. 
Have  you  caught  any  fish,  sir  ?  ^  hope  my  hat  has 
not  frightened  the  fishes  away." 

"  No,  I  assure  you.  It  would  have  been  an  at- 
tractive power.  I  have  caught  no  fish; I  am  satisfied 
with  having  caught  so  fair  a  prize  as  your  hat." 

"  You  are  very  gallant,  sir.  Come,  Julia,  our 
party  will  think  we  have  fallen  from  the  cliS.  Good 
morning,  sir." 

And  before  the  fisher  could  attempt  to  say  he  hardly 
knew  what,  but  only  with  one  idea  of  desiring  to 
have  her  always  present,  she  was  far  away,  bounding 
like  a  sylph  along  the  ridge  of  rocks,  and  was  the 
next  moment  hidden  from  his  sight.  He  had  been 
bewitched  by  the  witching  girl,  and  stood  awhile 
with  his  fishing-rod  in  one  hand  and  his  cap  in  the 
other,  like  a — like  a — we  won't  say  "  fool"  exactly, 
but  looking  very  foolish.  As  soon  as  he  recovered 
his  senses  he  started  in  pursuit,  resolved  to  ascertain 
who  she  was.  But  nowhere  could  he  discern  her.  All 
day  he  was  in  pursuit,  and  he  could  see  nor  hear  any- 
anything  of  her.  From  that  time  there  was  a  change 
very  perceptible  to  his  friends  in  Neal  Neville,  Esq. 
He  was  sentimental,  wrote  poetry,  and  strayed  out  on 
moonlight  nights. 

Having  now  acquitted  Neal  Neville,  Esq.,  of  this 
serious  charge,  we  will  proceed  to  our  story.  He 
was  a  generous  man.  Liberal  to  a  fault,  he  gave  to 
the  poor  and  needy,  and  blessed  with  his  benevolent 
donations  many  a  roof  of  poverty.  He  delighted  in 
seeking  out  worthy  young  men  and  placing  them  in 
business  ;and  he  was  a  pubhc  benefactor  of  the  poor 
and  industrious  sewing  girl.  Such  an  advertisement, 
therefore,  as  that  with  which  we  have  prefaced  our 
tale,  could  not  fail  to  attract  his  eye  and  move  his 
benevolent  feelings,  ever  alive  to  any  calls  of  mis- 
fortune. He  was  lounging,  taking  his  cofiee  and  read- 
ing a  newspaper  together,  as  was  his  custom — now  a 
sip  pf  coflee,  now  a  paragraph,  then  a  bit  of  toast, 
and  then  a  dozen  lines.  In  this  manner  he  came 
upon  this  advertisement.  It  at  once  dissipated  all 
his  ennui,  for  he  felt  particularly  dull  that  morning, 
and  an  ooportunity  of  doing  good  always  made  him 
better  and  happier. 

No  matter  what  they  are  ;  it  is  plain  that  a 
cloud  hangs  over  some  one's  head  and  heart  ;  it  is 
in  jiy  power  to  remove  it  ;  she  is  a  woman  too — this 
is  appeal  enoueh.  She  may  be  young  and  beautiful. 
She  may  be  old  and  infirm  ;  and  in  this  case  much 
more  may  my  aid  be  needed.  I  will  respond  to  the 
advertisement  and  see  the  issue." 


With  thi.i  uob'.e  sentiment  he  took  a  psn  tad; 
wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  Madame  : — Your  advertisement  has  mst  the  eytf 
of  one  who  is  able  to  serve  you,  if  you  can  show  that 
the  circmnitances  of  which  you  speak  are  such  as  to 
render  his  assistance  judicious,  A  reply  informirg 
me  where  I  can  have  an  interview  with  you  will  re- 
ceive prompt  attention. 
•    "  To  L.  L.  M." 

This  note  he  at  once  despatched  to  the  post  ofBce. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  found  in  his 
letter-box  the  following  note  : 

"  Sip. — Your  kindness  commends  my  gratitude.  If, 
as  I  cannot  but  believe,  you  are  sincere  in  your  feel- 
ings, you  can  have  the  interview  you  request,  by  call- 
ing at  No.  .Street.  L.  L.  M." 

Mr.  Neville  knew  this  street  to  be  a  retired  and  by 
no  means  a  fashionable  street,  though  none  the  kas 
respectable.  But  he  did  not  expect  to  find  in  fashion- 
able life  a  person  advertising  thus  for  a  loan.  He 
took  his  way  to  the  street  and  found  the  house  to  be 
an  antiquated  mansion  of  the  last  century,  with  a 
bronze  lion's  head  for  a  knocker,  its  appearance  waa 
very  ■  respectable,  and  was  evidently  once  the  resi- 
dence of  an  old  and  distinguished  family.  He 
knocked,  and  a  woman  that  seemed  in  the  condition 
of  a  servant  opened  the  door.  On  asking  for  the  lady 
who  had  advertised,  she  showed  him  into  a  smaLl 
wainscotted  room  on  the  left.  A  patch- work  carpet 
covered  the  floor  ;  old  high-backed  chairs  stood  stiffly 
around  the  room  ;  and  one  or  two  portraits  of  gentle- 
men of  a  former  age,  in  queues  and  rufis,  hung  on 
the  walls.  The  air  of  everything  was  genteel  and  re- 
spectable. He  had  time  to  make  these  observatione, 
when  the  door  opened  and  a  female  entered,  in  mourn- 
ing and  deeply  veiled.  She  gracefully  courtesied,  and 
said  with  a  silvery  voice,  that  strangely  thrilled  his 
soul  : 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  do  not  unveil.  If  you  de- 
cline to  grant  my  wishes,  I  do  not  desire  you  to  know 
whose  request  you  have  refused,  lest  we  meet  again. 
My  object  in  advertising  as  I  have  done  I  will  briefly 
explain  to  you.  I  married  the  eon  of  the  lady  who 
dwells  here.  ^He  was  not  rich.  He  became  unfor- 
tunate, and  lost  all  my  property  witu  his  own.  He 
dwelt  here  with  his  mother,  and  here  we  lived  retired 
from  society.  He  prevailed  on  her  to  make  over  to 
him  this  house,  and  all  she  was  worth.  I  shrink  at 
the  exposure  of  his  act,  but  it  is  needful  you  should 
know  the  circumstance,  sir.  He  got  the  property  un- 
known to  me,  and  lost  it  all  in  a  few  weeks  by  gam- 
bling. He  then  became  desperate,  and,  giving  himself 
up  to  intemperance,  he  soon  died.  This  was  about  a 
year  since.  I  was  left  destitute  and  remained  here, 
my  mother-in-law  giving  me  an  asylum.  She,  as  well 
as  I,  were  ignorant  until  yesterday  that  he  had  mort- 
gaged the  whole  property  obtained  from  his  mother." 

"  Mortgaged  it !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Neville,  deeply  in- 
terested. 

"  Yes,  sir.  Yesterday  the  mortgagee  came  to  say 
that  £100  were  due  upon  it,  and  that,  unless  paid 
within  three  days  the  whole  should  be  sold.  I  did 
not  feel  so  much  for  myself  as  for  the  venerable  lady 
who  was  to  be  thus  cast  into  the  street.  In  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  I  sat  down,  wrote  the  advertise- 
ment, hoping  against  hope  that  it  might  meet  the 
eye  of  somfe  benevolent  person,  through  whose  aid 
this  calamity  would  be  averted." 

She  ceased,  weeping  and  trembling  with  the  deepest 
embarrassment. 

"  I  will  advance  the  money,  madame.  The  mortgage 
I  myself  will  assume  for  the  present.  Let  your  feara 
be  allayed.  Will  you  do  me  the  kindness  to  raise 
your  veil  ?  All  the  while  you  have  been  speaking 
yoiir  voice  has  seemed  familiar." 

She  gracefully  yet  modestly  obeyed,  and  he  beheld 
the  lovely  features  of  the  unknown. 

"Can  it  be  possible  !"  he  exclaimed.  "This  is  a 
moment  of  happiness  I  did  not  anticipate.  Do  yoa 
not  recognise  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  You  rescued  my  straw  hat  from  the  water 
with  your  fishing-pole.    I  have  never  forgotten  you  !" 

"  Oh  that  we  had  met  before  you  were  married. 
But  I  trust—"  _  . 

He  blushed,  and  with  an  embarrassed  air,  added  : 

"  Pardon  me.  I  have  long  remembered  you,  and 
have  daily  hoped  to  meet  you  again." 

The  lovely  widow  hung  her  beautiful  head,  gently 
smiled,  and  suffered  him  to  take  her  hand  and  press 
it  to  his  lips. 

That  day  three  months,  to  the  surprise  of  eve;y 
lady  of  his  acquaintance,  Neal  Neville,  Esq.,  became 
the  happy  husband  of  the  fair  advertiser.  True 
benevolence  never  goes  unrewarded. 


M3y  ?,  1875. } 
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M^RLBOSorGH  PcDDiNG. — Beat  i  lb.  butter  to  a 
cream,  stir  in  J  lb.  of  powdered  sugar,  whisk  four 
eccs,  and  .idd  these  to  th.=) 'ither  ingredients.  Wlien 
these  are  well  mixed,  spread  over  a  layer  of  any  kind 
of  jam  that  may  be  preferred,  pour  in  the  mixture, 
and  bake  the  pudding  for  rather  more  than  half  an 
hour. 

Bo;led  Whitisg. — Wash  the  whiting  in  salt  and 
wster,  wipe  them  thoroughly,  and  let  them  remain 
in  the  cloth  to  absorb  all  moisture.  Flour  them  well, 
and  broil  over  a  clear'  fire..  Serve  with  maitre 
d'hotel  sauce  or  plain  melted  butter.  Be  careful  to 
preserve  the  liver,  as  by  some  it  is  considered  deli- 
cate. 

Stewed  SPAyisH  Onions. — Peel  five  or  six  onions, 
taking  care  not  to  cut  away  too  much  of  the  tops  or 
tills,  or  they  would  then  fall  to  pieces ;  put  them  into 
a  stewpan  capable  of  h':>lriing  them  at  the  bottom 
without  piling  them  on  the  top  of  the  other  ;  add  1 
pint  of  good  gravy  or  broth,  and  simmer  very  gently 
until  the  onions  are  perfectly  tender.  Dish  them, 
pour  ihe  gr.ivy  round,  and  serve.  Instead  of  using 
broth,  Spanish  onions  may  be  siewed  with  a  large 
piece  of  butter  :  they  must  be  done  very  gradually 
over  a  slow  fire  or  plate,  and  will  produce  plenty  of 
gravy. 

PvicE  Bread. — To  every  lb  of  rice  allow  4  lbs  of 
wheat  flour,  nearly  three  tablesponfuls  of  yeast  and 
I  oz.  of  salt.  Boil  the  rice  until  it  is  quite  tender  ; 
pour  o£f  the  water,  and  put  the  rice  before  it  is  cold 
into  the  flour.  Mix  these  whII  together  with  the  yeiist, 
salt,  and  sufficient  warm  waterto  make  the  whole  into^ 
a  smooth  dough  ;  let  it  rise  by  the  side  of  the  fire, 
then  form  it  into  loaves,  and  bake  them  from  1^  to  2 
hours,  according  to  their  size.  If  the  rice  is  boiled  in 
milk  instead  of  water  it  is  a  great  improvement. 
AVhen  boiled  in  this  manner  it  may  be  mixed  with 
the  flour  without  straining  the  liquid  from  it. 

VoL-AU-^T:I»T     of     FRFSH     SlRAWBERBn!?,  WITH 

Whippkd  Cream. — .Make  a  vol-au-vent  case,  only  not 
quite  so  large  or  so  high  as  a  savoury  one.  When 
.nearly  done,  brush  the  paste  over  with  the  white  of 
fin  egg,  then  sprinkle  on  it  some  pounded  sugar,  and 
put  It  back  into  the  oven  to  gi.-ize.  Remove  the  in- 
t,  rior  or  soft  crumb,  and,  at  the  moment  of  serving, 
fill  it  with  the  strawberries,  which  should  be  picked 
and  broken  up  with  sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten  th<=m 
iiicelv.  Place  some  whipped  cream  on  the  top  and 
ser-e.  About  three  quarters  of  a  lb.  of  puff  paste 
will  be  sufficient. 

■  To  BoTL  New  Potatoes. — Well  wash  them,  rub 
ofi  the  skins  with  a  coarse  cloth,  and  put  them  in 
boihng  water,  allowing  one  heaped  tablespooiiful  of 
salt  to  each  i  gallon  of  water.  Let  them  boil  until 
tender  ;  try  them  with  a  fork,  ard  when  done,  pour 
the  water  awo.y  from  them  ;  let  them  stand  by  the 
s.de  of  the  fire  with  the  lid  of  the  saucepan  partially 
uncovered,  and  when  the  potatoes  are  t^  oroughly 
dry,  put  them  in  a  hot  vegetable  di.-h,  with  a  piece  of 
bnttei  the  size  of  a  walnut  ;  pile  ttie  potatoes  over 
this,  aud  serve.  The  soouer  the  potjitoes  are  dressed 
al'ter  being  out  of  the  ground  the  better  they  will  be. 

R^At  T  Shouldbp  of  Miitto.v. — Put  the  joint  down 
to  a  bright,  clear  fire  ;  flour  it  well  and  keep  continu- 
ally b.isting.  About  quarter  hour  before  serving, 
draw  it  near  the  nre,  that  the  outside  may  .icquire  a 
nice  brown  colour,  but  not  sufficiently  near  to  blacken 
♦he  fat.  Sprinkle  a  little  fine  salt  over  the  meat, 
drain  the  fot  out  of  the  dripping  pan,  pour  in  a  little 
b.jiling  water  sli.;htly  salted,  and  .strain  this  over  the 
nieiit.  Onion  sauce  or  stewed  Spanish  onions  are 
usurtlly  sent  to  table  with  thi.=;  dish,  and  sometimes 
baked  potatoes.  Shoulder  of  mutton  may  be  dres.s6d 
i'j  a  variety  of  w.iys  ;  boiled  and  served  with  onion 
sauce  ;  boned  and  stuffed  with  a  good  veal  forcemeat, 
or  baked  with  sliced  potatoes  in  the  dripping 
pan. 

Fillet  of  Stewed  Veal. — A  small  fillet  of  veal, 
remove  the  bone,  fill  up  the  space  with  forcemeat. 
Roll  and  skewer  it  up  firmly  ;  place  a  few  skewers 
at  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan  to  prevent  the  meat 
from  sticking,  and  cover  the  veal  with  a  little  weak 
stock.  Let  it  simmer  very  gently  until  tender,  as 
the  more  slowly  veal  is  stewed  the  better.  Strain 
and  thicken  the  sauce,  flavour  it  with  two  tablespoons 
of  leinon  Juice,  two  blades  of  pounded  mace,  and 
half  a  gla.'JS  of  sherry,  snd  white  pepper  to  t."»ste  ; 
give  one  boil,  and  pour  it  over  the  meat.  The  skewers 
should  be  removed  and  replaced  by  a  silver  one,  and 
*he  dish  garnished  with  slices  of  cut  lemon, 


(%ita{}Ijraita. 

[Specially  Contributed.] 
Hertfordshire.    Amwell  : — 

That  which  a  Being  was — what  is  it  ?  Show 
That  Being  wliic-h  it  ^vas,  it  is  not  now  ; 
To  he  wliat  'tis,  is  not  to  he,  you  see — 
That  which  is  not,  shall  a  Being  be. 

Cheshunt.    On  a  girl  of  eight  years  of  age  : — 

She  died  beloved  by  some, 
'      She  died  by  some  lamented  ; 

Swift  was  her  race,  and  short  her  road. 
She  closed  her  eyes,  and  saw  her  God. 

Temple  Church  : — 

Keep  well  this  pawn,  thou  marble  chest, 
Till  it  be  called  for,  let  it  rest ; 
For  while  this  jewel  here  is  set. 
The  grave  is  but  a  cabinet. 

Carmarthen  ; — 

A  hopeful  youth,  and  well  beloved. 
Has  to  the  earth  his  body  beLjueathed. 

In  Speen  Churchyard.     In  memory  of  John  Mat- 
thews, of  Donnington,  Berks,  1775  : — 
When  Heaven  with  equal  eyes  our  quick'nlng  dust 
Shall  view,  and  judge  the  bad,  and  praise  the  just, 
His  humble  merits  may,  perhaps,  find  room 
\Vhere  kings  shaU  wish,  but  wish  in  vain  to  come. 

Swallowfield  : — 

Here  lies  a  fair  blossom  mould'ring  to  dnst, 
Ascending  to  heaven  to  dwell  with  the  just. 

Calstock  : — 

Here  lies  Francis  Grose. 
On  Thursday,  May  12th,  1771, 

Death  put  an  end  to 
His  views  and  prospects. 

Bodmin  : — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  John  Meadow, 
His  life  passed  away  like  a  shadow. 

Norwich.    On  Thomas  Legge  : — 

That  love  that  living  made  us  two  hnt  one, 
Wishes  at  last  we  both  may  have  this  tomb, 
The  head  of  Gostlin  still  continues  here. 
As  kept  for  Legge,  to  whom  it  ■«  as  so  dear. 
By  dc.ith  he  lives,  for  ever  to  remain. 
And  Gostlin  hopes  to  meet  him  once  again. 

Northampton  : — 

Pray  for  me,  old  Thomas  Dunn, 
But  if  yon  don't,  'tis  all  one. 

Newark  : — 

From  earth  my  body  first  arose, 
And  now  to  earth  ap-aiu  it  goes, 
1  ne'er  desire  to  have  it  more, 
To  tease  me  as  it  did  before. 

Camberbell  : — 

Richard  Wade,  died  Oct.  2,  1810,  aged  RS. 
Giles  Vvade,  died  Dec.  8,  ISIO,  aged  53. 

Near  together  they  came. 

Near  together  they  wont, 

Nc::r  together  they  are. 

Hindon — On  Mary  Sturgoid,  aged  61 : — 
Death  to  me  did  short  warning  give, 
Therefore  be  careful  how  you  llV(^, 
My  weeping  fiicnds  I  left  behind, 
And  had  not  time  to  speak  my  mind, 
in  the  morning  I  was  well. 
In  the  afternoon  from  a  cart  I  fell. 
An  accident  somewhat  severe. 
In  less  than  a  fortnight  brought  me  here 

On  Lord  Coningshy.    By  Pope: — 

Here  lies  Lord  Coningsby— be  civil. 
The  rest  God  knows — perhaps  the  Devil. 

All  Sai'nts,  Cambridge: — 

She  took  the  cup  of  life  to  sip. 

Too  bittei'  'twas  to  drain; 
She  put  it  meekly  from  her  lip, 

Aud  went  to  sleep  again. 

Gawsworth  : — 

Reader,  take  notice. 
That  oil  ye  12  Feb.,  1760, 

Tho.  Corbishley, 
A  brave  veteran  di'agoon 
Here  went  into  his  quarters. 
But  remember  thtit  -when 
The  (rum  pet  r:dls, 
He'd  out  ::n.i  march  sga.in, 

Birstall  :— 

This  is  to  the  memory  of  old  Amos, 
Who  was,  when  alive,  for  hunting  famous. 
But  now  his  chases  arc  all  o'er. 


And  here  he's  earthed — of  years  forescore; 

Upon  this  stone  he's  often  sat. 

And  tried  to  read  his  eidtaph. 

And  thou,  who  dost  so  at  this  momeot. 

Shall,  ere  long,  lie  somewhere  dormant. 

Hunstanton  : — 

I  am  not  dead,  but  slecpeth  here. 

Arid  when  the  trumpet  souuds  I  ^vil!  appear. 

Four  balls  through  me  pierced  thi^Lr  way  : 

Hard  it  was — I  h;id  no  time  to  pray. 

The  stone  that  here  you  do  see 

My  comrades  erected  for  the  E.ake  of  me. 

Guildsfield  :— 

Beneath  this  yew  tree 
Buried  would  he  be. 
Because  his  fa.ther  he 
Plauted  this  yew  tree, 

Whippingham,  Isle  of  Wight.  On  Thomas  Burnett 

1S42  :—  . 

At  midrught  he  was  called  away 

From  his  employment  ou  the  sea. 
Altho'  his  warning  was  but  short 
We  hope  he's  reached  the  heavenly  port 

On  John  Ellis  :— 

Life's  uncertain.  Death  is  sure, 

Sin's  the  wound,  and  Christ's  the  cut*.  ' 

Anstey  : — 

Mary  Best  Ues  buiied  hear. 

Her  age  it  was  justy  ninety  year  ! 

Twenty-eight  she  lived  a  single  hie. 

And  only  four  years  was  a  wile ; 

She  lived  a  widow  fifty-eight, 

And  died,  .January  11th,  eighty-eight. 

LIVE  NOT  IDLE. 
Live  not  idly,  gently  floating 

On  the  surface  of  life's  river. 
But  seek  low  heufath  its  waters 

For  ri<  h  gems  ih.it  live  forever. 

There  are  pearls  of  precious  value 

In  its  deepest  places  hiddeu. 
And  who  seeks  and  finds  may  wear  them 

Proudly,  and  by  none  forbidden. 

Bright  they'll  sparkle  'mongthe  chaplets 

By  the  hiind  of  mortals  given; 
Still  more  brightly  will  they  glisten 

In  the  crown  bestowed  in  heaven. 


As  many  as  1,200  persons,  including  TQO  women, 
are  employed  in  the  Central  Telegraph  Station,  Lon- 
don. The  instrument  table  extends  to  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  length. 

French  ResiT^ct  for  the  Dead.  — The  body  of  the 
hp,'r.se  was  white,  and  the  driver  and  pall-liearers 
wore  white  streamers  on  their  hats.  At  the  head  of 
the  hearse  was  a  sort  of  marshal  with  a  stafi",  and  just 
behind  him  were  two  men  walking  arm  in  arm. 
Thej'  were  the  undertaker  and  the  draper  who  fur- 
nished the  mourning.  Everyone  passing  the  funeral 
raised  his  hat  to  the  hearse.  The  butcher  boy,  the 
Communist,  the  merchant,  the  labourer,  the  driver 
of  a  heavy  wagon — everybody,  high  or  low.  rich  or 
poor,  ignorant  or  cultured,  along  that  crowded  tho- 
roughfare, raised  his  hat.  I  got  to  watching  the 
riders  and  pedestrians  approaching,  to  see  if  any 
missed  this  peculi.ir  mark  of  respect  to  the  dead,  but 
not  one  elid. 

I     Thb  Cojite  de  Paris  on  the  Amekica?!  War. — 
i  The  Comte  de  Paris  has  nearly  completed  the  fourth 
j  volume  of  his  "  Hi.^tuire  de  la  Guerre  Civile  desEtata 
Unis.''    It  is,  in  the  author's  opinion,  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  his  work,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
the  turning-point  of  the  war,  the  events  that  imme. 
diately  followed  Sherman's  famous   march.  The 
'  volume  will  be  publi.=hpd  in  the  autumn.'   It  has 
b?en  stated  that  a  translation  of  the  Comte  de  Paris's 
work  v.as  aViout  to  be  i.=sued  by  a  London  firm. 
Negotiations  were,  it  is  true,  entered  into  with  a 
;  view  to  such  an  arrangement,  but  at  the  eleventh 
I  hour  the  French  author  announced  that  he  would 
I  rather  his  history  should  be  translated  and  pub- 
lished by  Americans. — Academy. 

URiUlirAST.— El  l'.S'S  Coco.'..— UilATEFUL  A.ND  COMFORT- 
;  JNO  ■  "  ily  a  thf'i'.nugh  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  tl.es  o;ir ration;  of  dige-stion  and  nutrition, 
and  by  a  careful  apjilicatiem  of  the  hue  properties  of  well- 
selected  cocoa,  Jlr.  Kpps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables 
with  a  dehcateiy  tiavoured  beverage  winch  may  save  us 
m.any  heavy  rtootors'  bills." — Cinil  Servrce  Gazette.  Made 
simply  with  Boiling  Water  or  Milk.  Sold  by  Grocers  in 
piu-kets  onl.y,  labelled—"  James  Epps  and  Co.,  Hom<po- 
nathio  Chemists,  4.S,  Threadneedle-.strcet,  and  170,  Picca- 
I  .iiiiy;  Works,  Eui-tan-r(>:id,  Loudon.  ' 

!  >i^,M';  AC  ;  i,T,E  o"  Cnco.\  — "  We  will  nowgi*ean  account 
!  •>{  the  process  adopted  by  Messi-s.  .lames  Epps  and  Co., 
I  manufa^larers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the 
I  Euston-road,  London." — See  Artiele  in  CasttH's  Bawtholtl 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

NEW  NOVEL,  by  the  Author  of 
"  A  Woman  Scoened." 

The  Proprietor  of  the  Penny  Des- 
patch has  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  he  has  concluded  arrangements 
with  the  favourite  Author,  E.  Owens 
Blackburne,  for  the  publication  of  a 
New  and  Original  Novel  of  extraordi- 
nary interest,  entitled 

OR, 

THE  PRETTIEST  GIRL  IN  DUBLIN. 

The  Opening  Chapters  will  appear 
on  Saturday  Next,  May  15. 

Agents  will  please  order  as  soon  as 
possible. 

®rtr  ^ri^e  |Pagt 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  ingenious  and  the 
amusement  of  our  readers  we  intend  giving  £1  per 
week  in  prizes,  in  two  sums  of  ten  shillings  each,  to  be 
awarded,  two  each  week  successively,  to  the  contri- 
butor of  the  best  original  Conundi'um,  the  best  original 
Double  Acrostic,  the  best  original  Arithmetical  Puzzle 
the  best  original  Charade,  or  the  best  Answer  to  the 
question  we  shall  propound. 

Each  competitor  must  write  under  a  nom,  de  plume, 
but  must  also  send  his  or  her  proper  name  and  address, 
the  latter  to  be  published  only  in  case  of  winning  the 
prize.  Each  envelope  must  be  distinctly  endorsed — 
"  Prize  (charade,  conundrum,  or  acrostic,  as  the  case 
may  be)  Competition."  Clear  and  correct  answers 
must,  of  course,  be  sent  with  the  various  questions. 
It  must  be  understood  also  that  we  are  to  have  the 
right  to  publish  a  selection  of  the  various  contributions 
as  well  as  that  which  may  receive  the  prize,  so  as  to 
give  our  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  pro- 
j)riety  of  our  decisions. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  winner  of  each  prize 
will  be  published  in  this  page,  and  a  Post-OfQ.ce  order 
for  the  amount  forwarded  the  same  day. 

SEVEN  DAYS  will  be  allowed  to  competitors— that 
is  to  say,  communications  may  be  sent  in  seven  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  questions.  All  received 
after  that  day  will  be  destroyed,  unopened.  On  the 
day  fortnight  after  the  announcement  of  each  compe- 
tition, the  prizes  will  be  announced  and  the  winners' 
names  published. 

As  competitors  for  our  Prizes  are  numbered  by  the 
thousand,  we  are  quite  unable  to  consider  replies,  save 
where  our  rules  are  rigidly  complied  with.  The  same 
envelope  must  not  contain  answers  to  different  pro- 
posals— that  is,  to  charades  and  conundrums,  acrostics 
and  puzzles  ;  and  each  envelope  must  be  endorsed  as 
we  request  above.  Cards  and  accompanying  private 
letters  are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  only  cause  confu- 
sion and  trouble.  Names  and  addresses,  plainly  writ- 
ten at  the  head  of  the  sheet  containing  the  matter, 
are  quite  sufBcient.  Letters  cannot  be  read,  as  it  wou.d 
be  physically  impossible,  and  competitors  will  please 
remember  that  sending  them  only  procures  .a  place  in 
the  basket  for  their  communications.  There  can  be 
no  exception  to  these  rules. 

Pi'izes  have  been  awarded  to  :— 

1.  'I'he  Countess  of  Cliaiieui./nt,  Hoxborough,  Moy. 

2.  Miss  Aune  Jane  S.iunderDOii,,Kdendeny. 

3.  J.  A.  Smith,  Kathdrum. 


4.  George  Mathews,  Bray. 

5.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore  Jones,  Templemore. 

6.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

7.  Mrs.  Mary  MacDermott,  SO  Lower  Mount -street 
Dublin. 

8.  Miss  Anna  Morris,  Post  OfiBce,  Armagh. 

9.  Robert  M.  Kennedy,  6  Brookdale-terrace,  Antrim- 
road,  Belfast' 

10.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore- Jones,  Templemore,  county 
Tipperary. 

11.  Professor  Fitzpa trick,  17  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

12.  John  R.  Daniel,  75  Aungier-street,  Dublin. 

13.  Thomas  Greene,  49  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

14.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry. 

15.  John  J.  Symes,  19  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 
•]6.  C.  Kavanagh,  Mountrath. 

17.  J.  A.  Smith,  Redcross. 

18.  Albert  E.  Grubb,  35  Grand  Parade,  Cork. 

19.  Countess  of  Charlemont,  Rosborough,  Moy. 

20.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore. 

21.  John  J.  Mottley,  6  Haddington-road,  Dublin. 

22.  N.  Ward,  Oyster  Island,  Sligo. 

23.  Clare  L.  M'Kinley,  Athy,  County  Kildare. 

24.  Thomas  Greene,  Main-street,  Tipperary. 

25.  The  Countess  Charlemont,  Roxborough,  Moy. 

26.  Johi\  M'Call,  25  Patrick-street,  Dublin. 

27.  Miss  Anne  Jane  Saunderson,  Edenderry, 
Queen's  County. 

28.  James  Campbell,  "Wolfhill,  Athy. 

29.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore  Tipperary. 

30.  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  17  Summer-hiU,  Dubhn. 

31.  Miss  L.  S.  Gore-Jones,  Templemore. 

32.  Matthew  I.  Bergin,  Tullow,  County  Carlow. 

33.  Mrs.  Mary  M'Dermott,  80  Lower  Mount-street, 
Dublin. 

34.  John  O'Shea,  15  Belvidere-avenue,  Dublin. 

35.  Clare  S.  M'Kinley,  Athy,  County  KOdare. 

36.  J.  S.  Gumley,  Templemore,  Tipperary. 

37.  Miss  M.  G.  Robinson,  Courtown,  Gorey. 

38.  Clare  S.  M'Kinley,  Athy,  County  Kildare. 

39.  Thomas  Watters,  Tullyraghan,  Castleblayney. 

40.  Francis  M.  Dean,  4  Wintoa-road,  Leeson  Park, 
Dubhn. 

41.  Miss  Jessie  Tullock,  Tipperary. 

42.  James  F.  Dowley,  Bank  of  Ireland,  Tipperary. 

43.  Robert  H.  Dean,  4  Winton-road,  Leeson  Park, 
Dubhn. 

44.  J.  S.  Gumley,  Templemore. 

45.  INIiss  M.  G.  Robinson,  Coiurtown,  Gorey. 

46.  Clare  S.  M'Kinley,  Athy. 

47.  F.  M.  Dean,  4  Winton-road,  Leeson  Park. 

48.  James  Campbell,  Wolfhill,  Athy. 

49.  Thomas  Bowers,  jun.,  Gragavine  House,  Pil- 
town,  county  Kilkenny. 

50.  Miss  Thomas,  The  Rectory,  Barnane,  Temple- 
more. 

61.  Thomas  Watters,  Tullyraghan,  Castleblayney. 

52.  Miss  Dania  Thomas,  The  Rectory,  Barnane, 
Templemore. 

53.  Miss  Helena  Rafferty. 

This  week  we  offer  two  prizes  of  Ten  Shilhngs  each, 
as  follows : — 

For  the  best  Essay  in  favour  of  Woman's  Suffrage. 

For  the  best  Poem  on  the  Fate  of  the  Great  Earl 
of  Desmond. 


The  following  Double  Acrostic,  by  Miss  Dania 
Thomas,  the  Rectory,  Barnane,  Templemore,  has  been 
awarded  the  Prize  of  Ten  Shillings  offered  in  the 
Penny  Despatch  of  April  24: — 
I. 

Cherished  place  thou  fillest  by  many  a  happy  hearth,  i 
Sweet  lessons  thou  instillest  of  peace  and  homely 
mirth. 

Thy  presence  daily  gracing  the  cheerfid,  social  meal. 
Thy  dear  old  song  oft  chasing  the  lines  which  cares 
reveal. 

For  'oraiu  and  frame,  toil-weary,  yield  to  each  magic 
spell, 

Familiar,  genial,  cheery,  which  of  thy  warm  heart 
tell; 

Thy  coming  is  the  herald  for  happy  chat  and  rest 
(Tiiough  this  is  oft  imperilled  where  pas^ion  is  a 
guest). 

Indeed,  we  must  allow  a  tendency  thou'st  got 

Thy  friends  of  old  and  now  to  "  keep  in  water  hot," 


And  at  the  bar  thou  learn 'et  much  of  thy  fiery  ways. 
Which  stiU  to  use  thou  tum'st,  bo  winning  for  them 
praise; 

Thy  bright  and  pohshed  nature  shines  in  thy  glowing 

face, 

Where  for  each  smiling  feature  reflected  smileB  we 

trace. 

But  when  by  cold  neglect  thy  sympathies  are  dulled. 

Thy  power  to  reflect  by  such  sad  means  annulled. 
Like  many  friends  once  prized  thou'st  "  laid  upon 
the  shelf," 

By  cruel  Fate  surprised,  and  left  unto  thyselt 

1.  In  this  to  keep  I  put  my  wine, 

2.  Id  this  Australian  gold  doth  shine, 

3.  In  this  I  find  a  love  oft  blind, 

4.  In  this  the  whole  you  never  find, 

5.  In  this  you're  sure  with  rank  to  meet, 
2.  In  this  success  is  to  the  fleet. 

We  select  the  following  : — 
IL 

One  evening,  halo'd  by  the  sun's  last  gleam, 

Erin  sat  weeping  by  the  Shannon's  stream  ; 

Downcast  her  mien,  like  one  in  sorrow  deep. 

And  motionless  as  though  she  were  asleep. 

But  that  her  bosom  heaved  with  grief  profound. 

And  copiously  her  tears  fell  to  the  ground, 

No  wonder  that  she  mourned — her  gifted  son— 

Her  child  of  song — her  best-beloved  was  gone  ! 

Still  does  his  memory  live  in  music's  breath 

Whose  sweetness  almost  takes  the  sting  from  deatb« 

1.  Although  I  place  it  first,  it  is  my  whole, 

You'll  find  that  is  quite  true,  tho'  it  sounda 

droll 

2.  In  Asia  next,  a  mountain  you  will  find, 
Whicfi  just  will  suit,  if  you  are  of  my  min(J, 

3.  How  dismally  it  howls  when  night-winds  moan. 
And  thro'  the  woods  flies  on  its  way  alone! 

4.  Unlike  my  nest,  which  rushes  madly  on. 

You  scarce  have  looked  at  it,  when — phoo  ! — 'tifl 
gone  ! 

5.  A  word  which  Mr.  Gladstone  little  heeds. 
When  he  tries  meddling  with  other  creeds. 

6.  This  day  we  all  enjoy,  or  should  at  least. 
For  it  brings  rest  from  toil,  to  man  and  beast. 

7.  Once  on  a.  time  there  lived  within  this  town, 
A  famous  "  Pat"  of  comic  song  renown. 

8.  A  concert  is  my  next,  but  go  not  there 
If  you  desire  to  hear  an  opera  air. 

9.  To  south  of  Europe  go,  if  you  don't  mind 
The  trouble,  you  this  gulf  will  surely  find. 

10.  By  the  deep  sea  for  ages  it  has  stood 
Defying  all  assaults  of  time  and  flood. 

11.  Last,  in  all  senses,  this— 'tis  written  on 
The  grave  of  him  who  long  from  us  is  gont». 

Initials  tell  his  name  and  finals  let  you  see 
A  charming  tale  he  wrote  in  poetrv. 

H.  M. 

IlL 

1.  The  history  of  a  nation's  warfare,  kept 

By  many  generations  from  remotest  time, 
While  other  lands  throughout  long  ages  slept. 
Nursed  in  the  arms  of  Ignorance  and  Criine.  .• 

2.  A  Vestal  priestess  of  undying  fame, 

Who  rests  beneath  the  Hellespontine  wave  { 

3.  He  (for  convenience,  please  curtail  his  name) 

..Egean  waters  also  found  a  grave. 

4.  One  of  Assyria's  proud  and  mighty  kings, . 

Whose  fate  is  chronicled  in  Scripture  lore. 

5.  This  festive  custom  Father  Christmas  brings. 

More  honoured  m  the  good  old  days  of  yoiA 

6.  "  Sub  tegmiue,"  recUning  on  the  sward. 

In  a  green  meadow  on  a  vernal  day. 
Amid  the  sheep-cotes,  the  great  Mantuan  bard 
Discoursed  of  love  in  a  sweet  pastoral  lay. 

{ 7.  As  the  broad  stre.im  of  Time  rolls  swiftly  on. 
This  serves  its  several  periods  to  divide. 

8.  A  race  in  .ancient  days  of  much  renown, 

'Mougst  whom  romantic  Os.sian  hved  and  dia 

9.  A  fabled  woodland  deity  is  here, 

Who  'uiath  the  trees  in  sylvan  grottoes  lurks. 

10.  A  nobl^  duke  condemned  to  exile  drear — 

A  well-known  character  in  Shakspeare's  woi'  j. 

11.  Remnants  of  splendour  long  sicce  passed  away, 

With  sUent  eloquence  je  tell  your  tale  ! 
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12.  On  money  lent  you  often  this  must  pay ; 

To  find  it  out  I  think  you'll  hardly  fail. 

13.  A  Scripture-mentioned  king,  like  one  above, 

Who,  like  him  also,  met  a  fearful  doom, 

14.  The  poet  sings  of  beauty  and  of  love, 

Heroic  valour,  glory,  and  the  tomb. 

And  now  for  further  hints  lest  you  should  move, 
I  beg  to  state  you'll  find  the  whole  above. 

"  ASGE  PiTOU." 

IV. 

This  world  and  its  cares  are  fast  passing  away — 

Its  joys  end  its  sorrows  are  flying  ; 
Frail  man,  and  his  glory,  are  things  of  a  day, 

l\ke  flowers  of  loveliness  dying — 
Like  beautiful  flowers,  all  drooping  the  head, 

The  mandate  of  Nature  obeying. 
Come,  visit  this  place  of  the  lone,  silent  dead. 

Where  friends  we  once  knew  are  decaying. 
And  wander  awhile  'mong  the  tombs  of  our  sires. 

To  think  of  the  fate  that  is  Rooming — 
When  conquering  Nature  hath  all  she  requires. 

And  beauty  no  longer  is  blooming. 

1.  The  banquet  ball  is  thronged  with  guests. 

This  lovely  feast  is  spread  before  them, 
Great  epicures  have  their  behests. 
With  rich  aroma  floating  o'er  them. 

2.  Now,  see  the  meads  in  verdure  clad, 

Bespangled  o'er  with  many  a  flower — 
While  glorious  Nature  seems  right  glad 
To  praise  this  all-creating  power. 

3.  The  morning  sun  is  rising  now, 

Sweet  light  and  life  o'er  all  is  shedding, 
The  milk-maid  goes  to  milk  her  cow, 
So  gently  this  o'er  cowslips  treading. 

^  4.  The  cuckoo's  notes  are  thrown  broadcast, 
O'er  hills  and  valley  fair  resounding  — 
This  stanza  here  must  be  my  last. 

My  lyre  shall  stop,  and  cease  its  sounding. 

Leo. 


The  first  in  the  second,  it  seems  to  me, 
Were  worth  a  day's  journey  or  more  to  see. 

1.  A  favourite  German  exclamation. 

2.  Her  ways  worth  keen  examination. 

3.  Than  a  real  good  one  nothing's  better 

4.  This  caste's  repose  of  manner's  famous. 

5.  Though  a  long  word  'tis  but  a  letter. 

6.  If  hard  we  hit  his  head,  don't  blame  us. 

7.  The  friend  whose  whispers  'gainst  a  wife 
Caused  woe,  and  closed  her  gentle  life. 

E.  J.  C. 

VI. 

QUOTATION  ACROSTIC. 

"  So,  when  storms  of  wild  emotion 

Strike  the  ocean 
Of  the  poet's  soul,  ere  long 
From  each  cave  and  rocky  fastness, 

In  its  vastuess,  . 
Floats  some  fragment  of  a  song." 

1.  "  I  remember,  too. 

With  what  zeal  she  served  her  master's  house. 
And  how  the  prattling  tongue  of  garrulous  age 
Delighted  to  recount  the  oft-told  tale. 
Or  anecdote  domestic." 

2.  "  The  cheerful  birds,  too,  on  the  tops  of  trees 
Assemble  all  in  choirs,  and  with  their  notes 
Salute  and  welcome  up  the  rising  sun." 

3.  "  Prom  yon  mead,  where  husbandmen  are  mow- 

ing, 

Balsam  scents  are  on  the  breezes  flowing  ; 
Mildly  beaming,  Hesper's  golden  eye 
Looks  from  the  purple  western  sky." 

4.  "  And  who  with  pious  hand  shall  bring 

The  flowers  she  cherished,  snowdrops  cold, 
And  violets  that  unheeded  spring. 
To  scatter  o'er  her  hallowed  mould  ?" 

{.  "  And  here  he  came  pierced  by  a  fatal  blow 
As  in  a  wood  he  walked  securely  feeding, 
And,  feeling  death  swim  in  his  endless"bleeding. 
His  heavy  head  his  faintiua  strength  exceeding. 


Bade  farewell  to  the  woods  that  round  him  wave. 
While  tears  from  drooping  flowers  bedew  his  turfy 
grave." 

6.  Thy  fruit  full  well  the  schoolboy  knows. 

Wild  bramble  of  the  brake  ! 
So  put  thou  forth  thy  small  white  rose, 
I  love  it  for  his  sake." 

7.  "  Beneath  a  shiv'ring  canopy  reclined 

Of  aspen  leaves  that  wave  without  a  wind, 
I  love  to  lie  when  lulling  breezes  stir  " 

8.  "  Tis  merry  morn— the  sun  hath  shed 

His  light  upon  the  mountain  Lend." 

9.  "  Have  I  sought  thee,  sweet  spot,  from  my 

home  in  the  ocean, 
And  trod  all  thy  wilds  with  a  minstrel's  de- 
votion." 


10. 


"  Ours  is  the  harvest  where  the  Indians  mow, 
We  plough  the  deep,  and  reap  what  others 
sow." 

T.  J.  D.  (Waterville). 


The  following  Charade  by  Miss  Helena  Rafi'erty 
(who  is  requested  to  send  her  address)  has  been 
awarded  the  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  off'ered  in  the 
Penny  Despatch  of  April  24  ; — 
I. 

I  have  long  lost  all  notion  of  winning  a  prize, 

It  requires  to  be  so  very  clever. 
And  I  must  be  resigned,  my  poor  verses  to  find. 

In  the  list  of  the  "subjoined,"  for  ever  ; 
So  my  first  I  shall  go — whether  I  win  or  no — 

Dear  despatch,  you  and  I  shall  not  sever. 

Now,  if  I  my  second  should  tell  you,  you  know. 

You  would  not  deserve  very  much  credit. 
And  you'll  own  you  must  be  a  great  goose  not  to  see. 

What  it  was  if  I  told  you  I'd  said  it. 
'Twas  a  hero  for  during  and  bravery  famed. 

Whose  name  used  set  our  young  pulses  beating. 
When  we  heard  of  a  deed  which  a  tyrant  decreed 

He  should  do  without  chance  of  retreating  ; 
And  how  bravely  he  ventured  the  hazardous  task. 

And  accomplished  it  safely  and  well. 
And  what  fame  he  thus  won  there  is  no  need  to  ask, 

For  his  name  when  you've  found  it  will  tell. 

Sometimes  I  am  lazy,  sometimes  I  am  smart, 

And  I  fear  I'm  bad-tempered  when  crossed. 
And  I've  often  been  told  that  I  have  not  a  heart. 

But  I  know  that  I  have,  to  my  cost  ; 
For  I  feel  it  elated,  I  feel  it  depressed. 

As  'tis  played  on  by  joy  or  by  grief. 
And  when  love  sets  it  going,  it  beats  in  my  breast 

With  a  wildness  surpassing  behef. 

I  am  not  very  tall,  nor  yet  am  I  too  small, 
Nor  too  stout  nor  too  slim,  you  will  see — 

Oh,  but  what  do  I  say  ?  you'll  not  see  me  at  all. 
Many  miles  are  between  you  and  me. 

So  I  shall  not  at  present  say  more  of  myself, 
I  should  bore  you  describing  each'  feature. 

And  you'd  crossly  exclaim,  "  What  on  earth  is  the 
name 

Of  this  most  egotistical  creature  ?" 

If  through  Grafton  street,  4  p.m.,  you  take  a  tour, 
My  fourth  you  will  see  without  fail,  I  am  sure. 
With  a  coat  free  from  wrinkles,  the  newest-out  hat, 
A  pair  of  Dent's  best,  and  a  faultless  cravat. 
An  umbrella  so  slim,  it  looks  more  like  a  cane 
Than  an  instrument  useful  for  keeping  off  rain. 
In  a  word,  an  exterior  faultless,  I  ween. 
But  how  oft  not  my  whole,  if  we  inquire  within. 

All  who  read  the  Despatch  are  my  whole,   I've  no 
doubt. 

Or  to  make  them  so  greatly  it  tends, 
But  especially  those  who  the  puzzles  fiud  out; 
So  now  prove  that  you  are  so,  my  friends. 

II. 

My  befiutiful  first — ah  !  what  would  life  be 

Were  it  not  for  the  sweetness  it  gathers  from  thee  1 

Sti-ewing  our  pathway  with  sunshine  and  flowers, 

And  calling  up  gladness  in  gloomiest  hours, 

Thou  dost.whisper  with  words  of  such  exquisite  tone 

That  srief  and  desnair  at  their  saaizio  have  fl^own. 


Enchantress,  still  weaving  some  heart-cheering  lay 
And  smoothing  the  rough  upon  Life's  weary  way. 
The  spell  of  thy  presence  can  bring  to  us  still 
A  soft,  soothing  balm  for  each  heartache  and  ill  ; 
And  though  Time  with  dark  shadows  around  us  may 

close,  ,, 
Thou  canst"  flush  through  its  gloom  with  thy  colours 

of  rose. 

But,  ah  !  should'st  thou  eer  to  my  second  decline 
To  be  merged  in  my  whole,  then  were  misery  thine. 
Thy  song,  we  had  lingered  and  listened  to  hear 
Would  melt  into  murmurs  of  sadness  and  fear. 
The  light  should   be   quenched   of  thy  beautiful 
beam 

Whil*  darkness  would   settle   on  Life's  troubled 

stream- 
Alas  !  for  that  hour — keep  it  far  out  of  sight — 
When  my  second  and  first  as  a  whole  should  unite. 
For  the  deadliest  blight  that  on  mortals  could  fall 
Were  to  give  up  my  first  in  exchange  for  my  all. 

MlBZA. 


III. 

As  Sol  had  set  two  lovers  met, 

Beside  a  pleasant  grove. 
To  take  a  walk  and  have  a  talk. 

Evincing  earnest  love. 
How  oft  before  they  wandered  o'er 

That  long-familiar  spot. 
But  ne'er  till  now  had  plighted  vow 

Received  a  single  thought. 

The  minutes  passed  exceeding  fast. 

Their  parting  time  was  near, 
When  Patrick  stood  with  cheeks  bedewed, 

And  said  "  My  Norah  dear. 
With  breaking  heart  I'm  forced  to  part 

For  years  perhaps  from  you. 
But  come  what  will,  you'll  find  me  stil] 

To  every  promise  true. 

To  native  home  again  I'll  come 

To  tie  the  nuptial  knot, 
If  you  decide  to  be  my  bride. 

When  I've  my  fortune  sought." 
Before  reply  she  heaved  a  sigh 

As  if  her  heart  would  burst. 
One  little  word  was  all  he  heard ; 

How  could  she  say  the  first  ? 

A  souvenir  chaste  he  gently  placed 

Upon  her  finger  fair. 
And  then  he  said,  "  Till  we  are  wed 

Let  that  be  second  there." 
One  earnest  look  at  it  she  took. 

And  seemed  like  one  aghast, 
Then,  gaining  strength,  she  said  at  1  ingU 

"  I  shall  be  faithful  last." 

In  some  years  hence  a  competence 

By  industry  he  gained  ; 
He  laboured  hard  for  his  reward. 

His  every  nerve  was  strained. 
For  Norah's  sake,  that  he  might  make 

Sufiicient  cash  to  buy 
A  cottage  grand  in  Motherland, 

Where  they  should  live  and  die. 

Behold  him  now  to  keep  his  vow 

In  Erin's  isle  once  more  ! 
His  Norah  stands  with  outstretched  hand* 

And  welcomes  him  ashore. 
No  need  to  say,  without  delay 

These  faithful  lovers  wed; 
The  total  shows,  as  Patrick  knows, 

What  he  to  Norah  said. 

K.  A.  WfiST. 


— o — 

We  regret  to  state  that  the  solutions  to  the  puzzles 
which  appeared  in  the  Pemiy  Despatch  of  April  24 
have  been  mislaid.  We  are,  in  consequence,  obliged 
to  defer  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  various  cone, 
spondeuts,  and  have  to  request  the  authors  of  th« 
puzzles  to  send  us  the  solutions  as  soon  as  they  conf 
venientlv  cajo. 
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TO  CORRESPONDE^'TS. 

*^*  J-etters  are  not  answered  until  at  least  ten  days 
after  they  are  received  j  and  occasionally,  owing  to 
their  number,  some  are  unavoidably  held  over. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  state  distinc-lly  what, 
it  any,  remuneration  they  expect  for  thdr  contri- 
butions. Attention  to  this  is  particularly  requested. 

Rejected  MSS.  are  destroyed,  except  where  stamps 
are  enclosed  for  their  return.  In  no  case  do  we 
hold  ourselves  responsible  for  MSS.  sent  for  perusal, 
and  contributors  should  keep  copies  of  them  ;  but, 
if  our  rule  is  complied  with,  we  take  every  care  to 
return  them  safely,  if  found  unsuitable. 

F.  C— The  time  you  quote  is  quite  incorrect.  

The  carte  you  enclose  is  that  of  an  intelligent,active 
young  felluw. 

IXQUiEEE. — Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  married  to 
the  celebrated  "  Pamela,'-'  the  natural  daughter  of 
Madame  de  Geulis  and  Philip  Egalite,  Duke  of 
Orleans.  ^ 

EiTTSviLLE  says; — "Will  you  please-  inform  me, 
through  your  paper,  whether  any  of  the  dc 
Ecendants  of  the  Stuart  family  are  now  liv- 
ing— Charles  Edward,  called  the  Pretender, 
being  the  last  one  that  - 1  see  mentioned  in  his- 
tory?" There  are  many  persons  claiming  connec- 
tion with  the  Stuart  family — some  honestly,  and 
some  pretenders,  no  doubt.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  of  them  who  are  historically  accredited, 

Eva  says  : — I  would  like  to  ask  your  advice  about 
something  that  is  of  great  importance  to  me. 
Would  it  be  proper  for  me  to  write  to  a  gentleman 
under  an  assumed  name  ?  I  am  a  young  girl  of 
,n.jneteen,  and  as  I  am  without  a  good  adviser  I 
tho^glit''-ivi\fe^;^M^^||e  to  you,  as  you  always  give 
such  good  advice  ?  "we  advise  you  net  to  write  to 
a  gentleman  imder  ai--.  assumed  name.  Such  a 
proceeding  is  always  suspicious,  and  a  lady  should 
be  above  suspicion.  Between  all  persons,  and  par- 
ticularly where  one  of  the  party  is  a  lady,  all  should 
be  open  and  truthful.  The  first  Eve  got  into  great 
trouble  by  deception.  Do  not  practise  and  do  not 
admit  it,  . 

S.  Y.'  Z. — You  should"study  the  decimal  system.  It 

is  quite  easy.  By  a  popular  book  on  national 

philosophy.  Wall  paper  was  introduced  about 

1650. 

R.  S.  A. — Acrostics  written  on  both  sides  of  the  paper 
are  not  used  for  that  very  reason.  You  can  send 
them  in  again  properly  written  if  you  choose. — — 
Hairs  growing  on  the  hands  need  not  be  re- 
moved. 

Exercise  sajrs  :— "  I  find  that  much  is  written  for 
the  benefit  of  invalids  and  debilitated'persons,  in 
relation  to  exercise — more  particularly  walking — as 
a  promoter  of  health,  and  of  the  inhalation  of  air 
as  an  expander  of  the  lungs  ;  but  very  little,  that 
I  can  find,  is  said  about  the  proper  time  for  them, 
or  regarding  morning  air,  morning  walks  before 
breakfast — of  inhalation  at  that  time,  or  of  exer-"' 
cise  or  inhalation  in-  the  night  air.  The  decided 
difference  betweeii  the  air  of  a  bright  cold  day  and 
that  of  sultry  warm  weather,  and  their  effect  upon 
the  strength  or  v^eakness  of  the  debilitated,  and 
the  proper  way  for  invalids  to  take  them  respec- 
tively, is  but  lightly  referred  to.  What  do  you 
think  about  morning  air,  walks  in  warm  and  cool 
weithef,&c.?  And  what  advice  can  you  give,  in  your 
limited  space,  to  the  thousands  of  your  readers  who 
are  constantly  buying  all  kinds  of  books  on  health, 
and  seeking  knowledge  in  every  other  way,  physick- 
I  ing  and  dniiuing  themselves  to  obtain  the  desidera- 
tum which  hygienists  and  others  so  decidedly  say 
can  be  had  by  exercise,  inhalation,  &c.  ?  Of  courae 


diet  and  many  other  thingsare  taken  intoconsidera 
tion.  Such  inforlnation  as  you  may  be  able  to  give 
I  have  no  doubt  willbe  of  benefit  to  theundersigned, 
as  well  as  to  many  of  your  other  readers."  Among 
tbeconfiictiug  opinionsof  authoritissand  the  various 
formsof  disease  with  which,\vithmore  orless  intelU- 
gence,  they  deal,  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  opinion 
th,vt  will  cover  many  cases,  and  that  will  not  be  in 
opposition  to  some  high  authority.  Too  early 
walking  is  generally  bad  ;  miasma  hovers  around 
early  in  the  day  and  in  the  ev^iug.  An  intelli- 
gent person's  own  feelings  ought  to  be  a  good 
guide.  Walking  that  renders  one  languid  or  sick 
is  to  be  avoided. 

An  Inquirer  (Dublin). — Look  to  the  daily  papers  and 
you  will  see  advertisements  from  professors  of 
music  vocal  and  instrumental.  Communicate  with 
them.    Practice  in  singing  strengthens  the  voice, 

Oke  who  is  Anxiocs- — Write  to  the  Postmsster- 
General,  and  enclose  a  stamped  directed  envelope. 

 You  will  pass  the  examination  easily.  Your 

writing,  spelling,  and  dictation  are  good. 

A  Kilkenny  Giel. — Do  not  go  out  with* your  sUent 
admirer  and  this  will  bring  him  to  a  decision,  if  he 
means  anything.    At  the  same  time,  do  not  be  so 

-  "foolish  as  to  marry  a  man  you  do  not  love  simply 
because  you  are  unhappy  at  hijme.  Of  two  evils, 
chose  the  one  you  know. 

W.  C, — Wash  your  hands  in  cold  water  in  which  you 

have  put  a  little  soda.  The  Chiltern  Hundreds 

is  a  formality.  When  an  M.P.  accepts  the  steward- 
ship of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  he  is  supposed  to 
have  accepted  an  office  which  renders  his  seat  va- 
cant.   The  above  proceedmg  is  formal.  Y'ou 

must  discover  for  yourself  what  trade  would  suit 
you.  Write  to  Mr.  Gunn. 

Ball-o'-wax. — William  is  a  German  name,  and 
means  "defending  many."  Richard  is  Saxon,  and 
means  "  powerful." 

Rose  Bcd. — Abstemious  diet  means  simple  diet — 
vegetables,  fruits,  cold  water,  but  little  animaj 
food.  Pimples  come  from  poverty  or  impurity  of 
blood.  In  iiie  one  case  good  food,  in  the  other 
purifying  medicine,  will  do  good. 

W.  H.  L.  (Roscrea). — Any  part  of  Canada  will  do.  

Your  writing  is  good. 

Inquiree  (Ivilbeggan). — Write,  and  ask  John  Mor- 
rin,  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum,  Dublin. 

Information  wants  to  know  if  "  it  is  proper  to  say 
that  a  child  christened  Susie  is  named  after  a  per- 
son whose  name  is  Susan  ?"  Susie  is  frequently 
used  as  the  diminutive, pet,  or  familiarof  Susan, and 
then  it  stands  for  the  same  name.  But  if  a  child 
be  christened  Susie,  then  Susie  becomes  an  inde« 
pendent  name,  and  is  no  more  Susan  than  pie 
is  pan. 

G.  F.  E.  writes  : — "  I  am  a  girl  in  my  twenty-thirf. 
year.  I  have  a  step-father,  who  is  very  severe.  He 
will  not  let  me  go  anywhere.  He  will  not  let  me 
go  to  a  neighbour's,  or  go  into  society  at  all ;  and, 
if  I  ask  him  to  let  me  go  to  church,  he  gets  very 
angry.  So  I  stay  at  home  and  say  nothing,  but 
keep  thinking.  My  dear  mother  says,  '  Perhaps 
it  is  all  for  the  best,'  but  feels  very  bad  to  think  I 
am  treated  so.  She  say's  it  is  hard,  and  that  I  am 
not  deserving  of  it ;  but  I  am  trying  to  think  I  am 
doing  my  duty  in  staying  at-home  and  minding 
him.  But  for  some  time  past  he  has  been  worse 
than  ever,  and  I  am  very  unhappy.  So  to-day  I 
thought  I  would  state  my  case  to  you  and  see  the 
result.  I  have  worked  very  hard  for  my  step-father, 
early  and  late,  and  always,  and  retain  a  good  name 
BO  far.    All  my  friends  advise  me  to  leave  home, 

Iand  at  last  my  mother  has  consented  to  let  me  go, 
but,  I  think  to  myself,  am  I  doiag  ri^ht  to  leave 


her  <"  Your  step-father  h  a  very  unrcasonlble  and 
cruel  man,  if  he  treats  you  as  you  say.   Y«*.Arfc  oL^ 
age,  and  can  do  as  you  please.    It  will  not  tsncfiB 
your  mother  for  you  to  submit  to  his  tyrai/by. 

Iota. — Consult  a  doctor.    You  have  a  skin  J?-:eas9 

 A  glass  to  carry  four  milts'  distance  s'uould 

be  very  powerful,  and  would  be  very  expensive- 
— —Seeing  a  crow  at  that  distance  is  impossible.  ' 

PORTHOS  saj-s  : — "  Please  inform  me  the  date  of  Car- 
dinal Mazarin's  death,  and  also  the  fate  of  thut 
Duke  of  Buokiugham  who  was  supposed  to  h--ive 
bceu  killed  by  a  lieutenant  in  the  English  story. '• 
Cardinal  Mazarin  died  at  Viiicennes,  in  Fr.mce, 
March  9,  1C61.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  whom 
you  refer  was  assassinated  by  a  discontented  sub, 
altern  officer,  named  Felton,  August  23,  1628. 

M.  C.  W.  says  "A  young  girl  placed  some  money 
in  a  savings-bank,  and  lost  her  look,  and  since  then 
the  said  bank  has  consolidated  with  fnother^ 
Can  you  tell  her  how  she  can  get  her  money  V  .A 
savings  bank  has  rules  applicable  to  the  case  of  a 
depositor  who  has  lost  her  book.  See  what  the 
rules  of  the  bank  in  question  are,  and  then  proceed 
accordingly. 

ZiiiAR  NaS- — You  will  never  be  an  accomplished  mu- 
sician if  your  ear  is  bad.  Your  ear  has  no  effect 

on  your' dancing.  Letters  sent  by  hand  to  our 

office  meet  exactly  the  same  attention  as  thcB? 

forwarded  through   the  post.  Your  letter  is 

pretty  good. 

J.  M.  asks  : — "  In  the  marriage  ceremony  is  the 
bridegroom  required  to  say  anything  when  he  puts 
the  ring  on  the  bride's  finger  ?  Which  finger 
should  it  be  put  on  ?  And  is  it  customary  for  the 
bridegroom  to  kiss  the  bride  as  soou  as  the  cere- 
mony is  over  ?"  What  the  bridegroom  should  do 
and  say  depends  on  the  particular  ceremony  ac- 
cording to  which  the  marriage  is  perfortned^ 
Quakers  employ  no  ring.  Episcopalians  say,  "  With 
this  ring  I  thee  wed,"  &c.  The  wedding  ring 
should  be  put  on  the  third  finger  of  tht;  left  hand. 
It  is  not  customary  for  the  bridegroom  to  kiss  the 
bride  at  the  time.  ^* 

W.  J.  (Scruff).— Consult  a  doctor. 

L,  A.  C.  says  : — "  Will  you  please  answer  two  qufg- 
tions  that  sorely  perplex'me  ?  What  are  sibylUne 
leaves  ?  Sibylline  leaves  are  leaves  of  the  sibylline 
books  ;  and  the  sibylline  books  were  books  or  do- 
cuments of  prophecies  in  verse,  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  said  tc 
have  been  purchased  by  Tarquin  the  Proud  from  a 
sibyl.  A  sibyl  was  a  woman  supposed  to  be  en- 
dowed with  a  spirit  of  prophecy. 

CouTRE. — You  can  recover  your  debt  at  quarter 
sessions  by  civil  process.  If  the  debtor  has  no 
means  why  sue  him?  Jonah  is  one  of  the  "  Pro- 
phetic Books"  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  was  cast 
from  the  whale's  belly  after  a  stay  of  three  days. 

 The  population  of  Ireland  at  last  census  was 

5,300,000-— If  the  bees  get  loose  they  will  sting 
you  (possibly)  to  death. 

R  T.  W. — It  is  far  safer  and  cheaper  to  buy  mineral 
waters.  Your  experiments  would  be  costly,  and 
might  prove  failures. 

Nigger. — The  Minstrels  use  burnt  cork. 
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